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PREFACE   TO   VOL.  X. 


With  this  volume  the  Cyclopaedia  reaches  the  end  of  the  alphabet.  The  Supple- 
ment, which  is  already  in  an  advanced  stage  of  preparation,  will  embrace  a  large 
amount*  of  matter  which  came  to  hand  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  body  of  the 
work ;  the  fresh  material  contained  in  the  new  editions  of  Herzog's  Real-Ency- 
Mopddie  and  Wetzer  and  Welte's  ICircheji  -  Lexikon,  in  Lichtenberger's  En,cyclo- 
pedie  des  Sciences  Heliyieuses,  in  Kraus's  Heal-EncyMopcidie  der  Christlichen  Al- 
tertkilmer,  and  in  Smith's  Dictionaries  of  Christian  Antiquities  and  Biography ; 
the  recent  researches  in  Egyptology  and  Assyriology;  and  the  results  of  the  Ord- 
nance Survey  of  Western  Palestine  just  completed.  The  necrological  sketches  will 
be  brought  down  to  the  latest  date.  Every  available  source  oi  information  will 
be  laid  under  contribution  in  order  to  keep  this  Cyclopaedia  fully  abreast  of  the 
investigations  and  literature  of  the  times. 

Notwithstanding  the  liability  to  omissions  and  inaccuracies  which  inevitably  at- 
tends an  undertaking  so  complex  and  extensive,  it  is  the  general  verdict  that  this 
CyclopcBdia  is  superior  to  every  other  work  of  the  kind,  and  that  it  is  a  necessity 
in  the  library  of  every  Biblical  and  theological  student.  Minor  errors  which  have 
been  discovered  from  time  to  time  have  been  corrected  in  the  electrotype  plates ; 
and  the  Supplement  is  designed  to  elFect  more  important  emendations,  and  to  place 
the  latest  discoveries  at  the  disposal  of  the  reader. 

The  large  colored  Map  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  is  folded  in  a  pocket  of 
the  cover  of  the  present  volume,  has  been  carefully  executed  after  plans  furnished 
by  the  editor,  and  combines,  for  the  first  time,  it  is  believed,  in  complete  harmony, 
all  the  ancient  information  (from  the  Mishna  and  Josephus)  with  the  full  results 
of  modern  exploration  (from  the  late  Ordnance  Survey).* 

In  bringing  this  work  to  a  close,  the  present  editor  desires  to  express  his  sincere 
regret  that  the  later  volumes  have  contained  less  and  less  of  the  material  prepared 
by  his  late  colleague,  the  Rev.  Dr.  McClixtock,  whose  name  will  always  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  Cyclopedia  as  that  of  one  of  its  projectors,  and  whose  learning  and 
assiduous  application  contributed  largely  to  its  success.  The  earlier  volumes  were 
enriched  by  many  articles  from  his  accomplished  pen,  and  received  the  full  benefit 
of  his  personal  supervision ;  but  towards  the  close  the  notes  and  memoranda  which 
he  left  behind  became  fragmentary  and  scanty,  or  were  superseded  by  more  recent 
matei'ial. 


*  The  monograph  on  The,  Temple  and  the  Tomb  by  Captain  Warren,  late  of  the  English  Survej^  Corps  at 
Jerusalem,  has  been  published  since  our  map  and  article  on  the  subject  were  finished ;  but  we  are  happy  to  find 
that  it  substantially  confirms  our  main  positions  in  this  regard. 
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su. 


Suada,  the  Roman  personification  of  imsuasion  ; 
the  Greek  Peitho. 

Suadela,  the  diminutive  of  Suada  (q.  v.). 

Su'ah  (Heb.  niO.  Su'ach, sweeping  \^(jes&n.'],  or  rich- 
es [Fiirst] ;  Sept.  Soiif),  first  named  of  the  eleven  "  sons" 
of  Zophah  an  Asherite  (1  Chron.  vii,  30).  B.C.  appar- 
ently cir.  1020. 

Suares  (or  Suarez),  Joskph  Marie,  a  French 
prelate  and  antiquarian,  was  born  July  5,  1599,  at  Avi- 
gnon, and  educated  at  his  native  place.  Having  em- 
braced the  ecclesiastical  state,  he  became  the  coadju- 
tor of  his  uncle  Francisco  Suarez  (q.  v.)  as  provost  of 
the  cathedral,  and  afterwards  went  to  Kome,  where  car- 
dinal Barberiui  gave  him  charge  of  his  librarj'.  Hav- 
ing received  several  additional  honors,  he  was  at  length 
promoted  by  Urban  VIII,  in  IGiJB,  to  the  bishopric  of 
Vaison,  in  which  capacity  he  attackeil  Calvinism;  but 
he  fiiiall)'  resigned  in  favor  of  his  brotlier  Charles,  and 
retired  to  Rome,  where  he  died,  Dec.  7,  1(577.  His  an- 
tiquarian writings  are  enumerated  in  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biofj.  Generale,  s.  v. 

His  brother  Charles  Joseph,  born  at  Avignon  in 
1618,  became  priest  in  1G41,  succeeded  to  the  bishopric 
of  Vaison  in  1()66,  and  died  there  Nov.  7, 1670. 

A  nephew  of  both  the  preceding,  Louis  Alphonse, 
born  June  6,  1642,  at  xVvignon,  studied  theology  at  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  succeeded  his  uncle  as  bishop 
of  Vaison  in  1671,  held  a  synod  there  in  1673,  and  died 
March  13,  1685,  near  Sorgues,  in  Vauchise. 

A  nephew  of  the  last  preceding,  Louis  Marie,  was 
bishop  of  Acqs  (now  Dax)  in  1736,  and  died  April  17, 
1785. 

Suarez,  Francisco,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  born  at  Gra- 
nada, Jan.  5, 1548,  was  a  professor  of  reputation  at  Al- 
cala,  at  Salamanca,  and  at  Rome.  He  was  afterwards 
invited  to  Coimbra,  Portugal,  where  he  became  the 
principal  professor  of  divinity.  He  died  at  Lisbon, 
Sept.  25,  1617.  He  was  an  author  of  the  most  volu- 
minous kind,  and  the  Jesuits  consider  him  the  greatest 
and  best  scholastic  divine  that  their  order  has  produced. 
See  his  writings  in  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genei-ale,  s.  v. 
He  is  the  principal  author  o(  the  system  of  congrnism, 
which  is  at  bottom  only  that  of  iNIolina.  Fa(her  Noel, 
a  French  Jesuit,  made  an  abridgment  of  the  works  of 
this  commentator  (Geneva,  1732,  fol.).  There  is  a  Life 
of  him  by  Antony  Deschamps  (Perpignan,  1671,  4to). 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Suayanibhu,  in  Hindil  mythology,  was  the  son  of 
Bramah  and  ancestor  of  the  human  race.  His  daugh- 
ter Devagdhi  was  married  to  Kartama,  one  of  the  great 
progenitors,  and  bore  nine  daughters,  who  became  the 
wives  of  the  nine  remaining  progenitors.  By  Satarupa, 
the  daughter  of  Bramah,  Suayambhu  became  the  fa- 
ther of  live  other  children,  whose  offspring  contributed 
towards  the  extension  of  the  human  family. — Vollmer, 
Wiirterb.  d.  MythoL  s.  v. 
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Su'ba  (Sot)/3ne  v.  r.  Srt/St//),  a  name  given  only  in 
the  Apocrypha  (1  Esdr.  v,  34)  among  the  sons  of  Solo- 
mon's servants  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  the 
Captivity;-  but  not  found  in  the  parallel  Hebrew  lists 
(Ezra  ii,  35-37 ;  Neh.  vii,  37-39). 

Su'bai  (2ii/3«i),  a  Gra^cized  form  (1  Esdr.  v,  30)  of 
the  Shalmai  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew  lists  (^Ezra  ii,  46; 
Neh.  vii,  48J. 

Subarrhation,  a  term  denoting  the  delivery  hv 
the  bridegroom  to  the  bride  of  the  ring  and  other  gifts 
at  the  time,  and  during  the  act,  of  marriage. 

Subcanon,  an  inferior  or  minor  canon  (q.  v.). 

Subchancellor,  or  Scribe.  The  notary  of  Ital- 
ian cathedrals  is  the  chancellor's  vicar,  called  also  reg- 
istrar or  matricular,  and  at  St.  Paul's,  in  1280,  designated 
as  sc7-ipt07-  libroi-um.  lie  acted  as  assistant  secretary, 
librarian,  lecturer  in  theology  and  law,  and  teacher  of 
reading. — Walcott,  Sacred  Archceol.  s.  v. 

Subchanter,  or  Succentor,  the  deputy  of  the 
precentor,  the  principal  among  the  vicars  in  choir. 
The  precentor  sat  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  choir, 
and  the  succentor  on  the  left.  His  office  was  usually 
the  gift  of  the  chapter;  occasionally,  however,  he  was 
nominated  by  the  precentor.  There  were  two  kinds  of 
subchanters:  1.  The  succentor  of  canons,  or  succentor- 
major  (first  mentioned  in  the  11th  century),  at  York, 
Bayeux,  Paris,  Amiens,  Glasgow,  Chalons,  Girgenti, 
Wells,  and  Salisbury,  acted  as  precentor's  deputy  with 
regard  to  the  canons;  he  ranks  after  the  subdean,  and 
the  office  was  given  by  the  diocesan.  At  Amiens  he  in- 
stalls canons  in  the  lower  stalls;  at  Rouen  he  holds  a 
prebend  and  regulates  processions ;  he  is  often  called 
prechantre  in  distinction  from  the  grand  chantre.  2. 
A  vicar,  deputy,  and  assistant  precentor.  At  Seville 
and  Placentia  and  in  England  he  tabled  the  ministers 
for  service;  at  Chichester  and  Hereford  he  chastised 
the  boys,  and  ordinarily  his  duties  were  confined  to  or- 
dering processions,  delating  offenders,  and  general  su- 
pervision of  the  lower  choir:  he  could  not  correct  a 
canon.  His  office  appears  at  Chichester  and  St.  Da- 
vid's in  the  13th  century;  he  corresponds  to  the  pre- 
centor of  the  new  foimdations.  At  Lichfield  and  St.. 
David's  the  subchanter  is  head  of  the  Vicar's  College. 
— Walcott,  Sacred  A  rclueol.  s.  v. 

Subdeacon.  The  ancient  Christian  Church  had 
but  two  classes  of  officers,  the  presidents,  Trpoitrrdjxei'oi, 
TToifiiviQ,  j'/yoi'jusi/ot,  also  STTiCT/coTTOi,  TtpiajHiTtpoi,  and 
the  servants,  SiciKovoi;  the  former  being  charged  with 
functions  within  the  field  of  worship,  while  the  latter 
were  employed  in  administering  the  charities  of  the 
Church.  In  time,  the  episcopacy  was  developed  out  of 
the  presbyterate,  and  the  subdiaconate  from  the  diac- 
onate.  The  latter  was  always  regarded  by  the  Church 
as  of  human  invention,  and  as  having  been  introduced 
"utilitatis  causa"  (see  Morinus,  Comm.de  S.Eccles.  Or- 
dinat.  Kxercitat.  xi,  1).     Its   introduction  was,  more— 
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over,  gradual,  and  not  uniform  tliroughout  the  Church. 
Some  churches  were  without  subdcacons  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  9th  century;  and,  liefore  the  hierarchy 
assumed  a  rigid  and  unchangeable  form,  the  subdiaco- 
nate  was  not  regarded  an  indispensable  preliminar)'  to 
the  diacouate.  'I'lie  exisiencc  of  subdeacons  in  the 
Church  of  Ivome  as  early  as  A.l).  "J.Vi  is  shown  in  a  let- 
ter of  pope  Cornelius  to  bishop  Fabius  of  Antioch  (Eu- 
seb.  JJist.  Eccles.  vi,  43 ;  comp.  Jaffe,  Iter/est.  I'ontif.  Xo. 
8);  in  Spain  as  early  as  A.D.  305,  in  eh.  30  of  tlie 
Synod  of  Elvira ;  in  Africa  about  the  middle  of  the 
3d  century,  in  diflcrent  letters  of  Cyjirian  (_2,  3,  2i>,  30, 
etc.);  and  in  the  ICast  by  the  midille  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, as  ajipears  from  determinations  of  tlie  Synod  t)f 
Laodicea  in  301  (^Dist.  xxiii,  "21-23 j,  and  a  letter  of  \ 
Athanasius  (.4  (/  Solilar.  A.I).  330). 

The  subdeacons  were  reckoned  among  the  class  of  | 
Ordines  Minorvs,  and  their  finictions  were  of  inferior 
dignity.  They  were  jicrmitted  to  touch  the  sacred  ves- 
sels if  empty,  in  this  having  a  pre-eminence  over  oth- 
er Minores ;  but,  in  general,  their  duties  were  simply  the 
receiving  of  oblations  (hence  (>l)lii/ioiiiirii).the  care  of 
the  tombs  of  martyred  saints,  the  guarding  of  church- 
doors  during  the  administration  of  the  sacrament,  etc. 
la  course  of  time  the  reading  of  the  lesson  from  the 
epistles  was  added  and  became  their  leading  function. 

The  importance  of  the  subdiaconate  was  enhanced  when 
Gregory  the  Great  included  it  under  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  celibacy  (Dist.  xxxi,  1),  and  yet  more  when  its 
members  were  made  eligible  to  the  episcopal  office  by 
the  Council  of  Benevento  in  the  pontificate  of  Crban  II, 
1091.  The  question  now  arose  whether  the  subdiaco- 
nate must  not  be  counted  amt)ng  the  Ordines  Mojores, 
■which  was  linally  determined  by  Iiniocent  III  in  favor 
of  such  promotion.  Subdeacons  thereby  acquired  the 
rights  of  the  superior  orders  as  res|)ects  ])ersonal  in- 
dependence, etc.  They  assume  a  title  at  ordination, 
take  vows  of  celibacy,  etc.,  and  are  forbidileii  to  return 
to  secular  life.  Their  ordination  is,  however,  peculiar, 
in  that  the  candidates  are  not  presented  to  the  conse- 
crating bishop  by  th(!  archdeacon,  the  laying -on  of 
hands  and  questioning  of  the  people  are  not  used,  and 
the  consecration  is  performed  instead  by  "traditio  in- 
struraentorum  et  vestium."  The  beginning  of  the  twen- 
ty-second year  was  tixed  by  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess. 
xxiii,  12,  he  Reform.)  as  the  proper  age  for  entering 
on  this  office,  and  a  year  is  reciuired  to  intervene  before 
ordination  to  the  diaconate  may  follow;  bishops,  how- 
ever, may  depart  from  this  rule  when  needful  (Sess. 
xxiii,  11;  Ricliter,  A'i;T/;pH?ec/(^,  §  113).  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  subdiaconate  exists  simply  as  a  stage  on 
the  way  to  higher  stations,  and  its  functions  are  gen- 
erally performed  h\  laymen  and  presliyters.  The  term 
is  sometimes  used  in  Protestant  churches,  but  without 
denoting  any  distinction  of  order. 

See  Morinus,  I>e  Sacris  Ordinatumibus.  pt.  iii,exercit. 
12,  Thomassinus,  Vet.  et  Xav.  Kcd.  Discipl.  xx,  30  sq. , 
Seitz,  Recht  dts  P/(irr(imle.<,U,  i,  415  sq.;  Kichtcr,  Kir- 
chenrecht,  §  91,  103,  113;  Coleman,  Ancient  C/irist.  Ex- 
emplijied,  viii,  11;  llerzog,  Real-Encykloji.  s.  v.;  Wal- 
COtt,  Sacred  Archaol.  s.  v. 

Subdean.  There  were  three  kinds  of  subdeans: 
1.  The  vice-dean.  2.  The  dean's  vicar,  his  subofficer, 
assistant  when  present,  and  deputy  when  absent,  vice- 
gerent in  choir,  as  at  Lichfield:  both  had  a  similar  of- 
fice, that  of  supplying  the  duties  of  the  dean  in  his  ab- 
sence, 3,  The  capitular  subdean  ^  the  perpetual  sub- 
dean,  who  is  said  to  hold  a  place  which  is  a  quasi-dig- 
nity  in  the  gift  of  a  bishop.  He  has  a  stall,  and  cor- 
responds to  the  foreign  archpnest  having  parochial 
charge  oi  the  close.  The  office  was  founded  in  Salis- 
bury in  1021.  For  a  full  account  of  his  duties  in  the 
several  cathedrals,  see  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaol.  s.  v. 

Subdiaconissa,  a  term  applied,  in  the  early 
Church,  to  the  wife  of  a  subdeacon. 

Sublgus,  a  Roman  divinity,  the  god  of  the  wed- 


ding-night, whose  office  it  was  to  render  the  newly 
married  maidens  favorably  disposed  towards  their  hus- 
bands. 

Subintrodiictae  {(niri'ifiaKToC)  was  a  term  applied 
to  females  kept  by  persons  of  clerical  rank.  Celibacy 
and  chastity  were  regarded  as  identical  from  an  early 
period  in  the  Church,  and  in  consequence  ascetics  iii- 
venteil  the  plan  of  remaining  unmarried  and  taking  into 
spiritual  union  with  themselves  young  virgins  (oOf,\0ni, 
svrons,  sisters).  The  relation  is  already  hinted  at  in 
Hermas,  but  becomes  more  frequent  in  the  3d  century, 
when  Cyjirian  coiulemns  it.  Its  spiritual  character  was 
speedily  lost,  and  it  soon  became  necessary  to  legislate 
against  the  abuses  to  which  it  gave  rise.  The  ([uestion 
was  discussed  at  the  trial  of  I'aul  of  Samosata.  at  Anti- 
och, in  2(!9  (see  Eusebius).  In  305  the  Council  of  Ele- 
beris  forbade  the  clergy  to  have  "sisters"  living  with 
them;  and  that  of  Ancyra  in  314,  and  of  Nice  in  32.5, 
prohibited  association  with  all  females  whose  relation 
to  the  clergyman  did  not  obviate  all  siiS|iicion  (mother, 
sister,  etc.).  Subsequent  legislation  on  the  ]iart  of  both 
Church  and  State  was  in  the  same  direction;  e.  g.  of 
the  third  Council  of  Carthage  in  397  (Can.  17,  27)  and 
Cod.  de  K/>isc.et  Clericis  i,  3,  19  of  llonorius  and  Theo- 
dosius,  420;  Novella  cxxiii,  29;  cxxxvii,  1,  in  fine,  of 
Justinian. 

The  practice  of  keeping  f:7ihintroduct(r.  or  extranecB,  de- 
veloped into  complete  concuijinage,  and  became  so  gen- 
eral that  constantly  repeated  prohibitions  became  neces- 
sary, under  penalty  of  degradation.  Upon  the  whole 
subject,  see  Brims,  tV(«oHf-.s-  Apoxtol.,  etc.  In  the  11th 
century  the  termfoc(iri<v  began  to  be  applied  to  this  dis- 
reputable class  ("meretrices  foco  assidentes"),  and  the 
priests  were  iexmedfocaiislie,  i.  e.  concuhinarii,fornica- 
tores.  See  Du  Fresiie,  Glossar.  s.  v.;  Gieseler,  Kirchev- 
f/esch.  4th  ed.  vol.  i-'ni,  passim ;  Gerh.  Maf/ni  (d.  1384) 
Sermo  de  Focaristis  et  Notoriis  Fomicat.  (Dresd.  1859) ; 
Trident.  Cone.  Sess.  xxv,  14,  De  Reform. — lIerzog,/?ea/- 
Encykkip.  s.  v.     See  Agai'et.e. 

Subjectivism  is  the  doctrine  of  Kant  that  .ill  hu- 
man knowledge  is  merely  relative,  or,  rather,  that  we 
cannot  prove  it  to  be  absolute.  According  to  him,  we 
cannot  objectify  the  subjective;  that  is,  we  cannot  prove 
that  what  apjiears  true  to  us  must  appear  true  to  all 
intelligent  beings;  or  that,  with  different  faculties,  what 
now  appears  true  to  us  might  ni>t  ajipear  untrue.  Bnt  to 
call  our  knowledge  relative  is  mcr*  ly  calling  it  human, 
or  proportioned  to  the  faculties  of  a  man;  just  as  the 
knowledge  of  angels  may  be  called  angelic.  ( >ur  knowl- 
edge may  be  admitted  to  be  relative  to  our  faculties  of 
apprehending  it ;  but  that  does  not  make  it  less  cer- 
tain.     See  lieniing,  Vocab.  of  Philosoph.  Science, s.\, 

Sublapsarians,  or  Inkralapsarians,  is  the  name 
given  by  the  orthodox  Hefi>rmed  theologians  to  those 
who  consider  the  tliviiie  decree  of  election  as  dependent 
upon  that  which  permitted  the  introduction  of  evil. 
The  suprdhtpsoriiins.  on  the  contrary,  consider  the  de- 
cree of  election,  or  of  predestination  to  eternal  salvation 
or  damnation,  as  the  original  decree  upon  which  all  oth- 
ers, including  that  permitting  the  introduction  of  evil, 
depend.  The  question  con.sequently  refers  to  the  order 
in  which  these  two  decrees  were  promulgated,  or,  which 
amounts  to  the  same,  to  a  nearer  aii|ireciation  of  the  fib- 
ject  of  predestination,  i.  e.  whether  (iod  in  issuing  his 
decree  of  election  considered  man  (and  the  angels)  as 
fallen,  or  simply  as  sulijects  whose  eternal  fate  was  to 
be  decided  apart  from  the  consideration  of  sin,  although, 
of  course,  knowing  what  would  be  their  conduct.  Both 
opinions  have  been  permitted  to  exist  side  by  side  in 
the  Church  even  in  times  of  the  greatest  intolerance, 
as,  in  reality,  the  (|uestion  does  in  no  way  affect  the 
dogma  of  predestination.  Both  systems  hold  to  the  fun- 
damental principles  that  election  is  absolute,  not  moti- 
vated by  any  cause  outside  of  God's  will,  vnchanf/enbly 
settled  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  infallible 
in  its  action.     Yet  the  Synod  of  Dort,  in  1618-19,  en- 
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dorsed  the  sublapsarian  theory,  Gomarus  alone  uphold- 
ing supralapsarianism,  without,  however,  ceasing  to  be 
considered  orthodox.  The  synod  had  recognised  that 
both  systems  preserved  the  same  fundamental  doctrine, 
and  only  preferred  siiblapsarianism  as  presenting  that 
doctrine  in  a  form  less  objectionable  to  other  churches. 
This  question  had  no  connection  whatever  with  Armin- 
ianism,  for  not  even  the  sliglitest  appearance  of  a  con- 
cession to  those  views  would  have  been  tolerated.  In 
1675,  at  the  drawing -up  of  the  Formula  Consensus, 
the  Swiss  refused  expressly  to  endorse  sublapsarianism 
for  fear  of  appearing  thereby  to  cast  blame  on  the  su- 
pralapsarians.  The  most  eminent  theologians,  such  as 
Beza,  Piscator,  Yoetius,  Gomarus,  etc.,  u[)held  the  strict- 
er system.  It  is  only  in  modern  times  that  sublapsa- 
rianism has  come  to  be  considered  as  a  real  diminishing 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  orthodox  Reformed  doctrines; 
but  the  ancients,  who  ap|ireciated  it  more  correctlv, 
did  not  look  upon  it  as  such,  and  consequentlj-  did  not 
oppose  it.  The  general  principles  of  the  system  were 
as  follows :  The  world,  and  man  at  first,  answered  ex- 
actly to  the  divine  plan  :  man  was  created  in  primitive 
purity,  fell  by  his  own  voluntary  iict,  and  thus  became 
subject  to  retribution, and  this  infallibly;  and  altlunigh 
all  are  bad  alike,  yet  some  are  redeemed  by  grace  and 
made  blessed,  but  the  others  remain  unredeemed,  and — 
as  all,  even  those  who  are  saved,  deserve — are  damned. 
All  this  happens  exactly  as  it  was  originally  decided  in 
the  organization  of  the  world,  and  because  it  was  thus 
decided.  The  decrees  were  all  equally  promulgated  by 
God  from  all  eternity  without  one  having  precedence 
over  the  other.  Yet  we  are  obliged  to  distinguish  the 
different  decrees  according  to  their  relation  to  each  oth- 
er, as  the  final  decree  includes  necessarily  the  means  by 
which  its  object  is  to  be  attained;  and  these  decrees  con- 
cerning the  means  even  precede  the  decree  on  the  final 
result,  yet  onlj'  in  causality,  not  in  time,  since  there  is 
no  time  with  God.  The  supralapsarian  system,  on  the 
other  hand,  holds  that  the  final  object  of  creation,  in- 
dependent from  any  other,  is  the  revelation,  the  self- 
manifestation  of  God,  and  that  in  his  two  great  attri- 
butes of  mercy  and  justice — mercy  on  those  he  saves, 
justice  on  those  he  leaves  to  the  punishment  they  de- 
serve. All  other  decrees  serve  but  as  means  for  this 
great  object  of  the  creation ;  in  this  view  God  created 
men,  then  permitted  the  introduction  of  sin,  thus  mak- 
ing them  objects  of  his  salvation  or  of  his  condemna- 
tion, which  were  decided  beforehand.  In  consequence 
of  these  views,  that  school  asserts  that  in  issuing  the 
decree  of  election  God  looked  on  man  merely  as  man, 
not  as  man  fallen ;  hence,  also,  Gomarus  names  as  objects 
of  the  decree  of  predestination  the  "  creaturaj  rationa- 
biles,  servabiles,  damnabiles,  creabiles,  labiles,  et  repara- 
biles,"  i.  e.  creatures  considered  yet  as  without  any  de- 
termined properties.  The  sublapsarians  arranged  the 
plan  of  creation  in  such  a  manner  that  God,  from  mo- 
tives of  his  own,  decreed  to  create  man,  and  to  allow 
him  to  sin.  knowing  that  he  would  infallibly  do  so;  and 
from  these  decrees  they  make  the  other  decree  depend — 
whereby  some  are  saved,  though  no  better  than  the 
others,  and  the  others  damned,  tliough  no  worse  ;  and  this 
manifestation  of  mercy  to  some  and  of  justice  to  others 
constitutes  the  justification  of  the  whole.  This  is  their 
whole  difference.  The  two  methods  uphold  the  same 
doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  only  the  supralapsa- 
rians  present  it  in  a  stricter,  more  imperious  manner, 
without,  however,  lessening  the  guilt  of  man  or  making 
God  the  originator  of  evil ;  the  sublapsarian  method  is 
more  cautious  in  its  expression,  although  it  upholds 
predestination  as  firmly,  and  the  guilt  of  man  in  the 
Fall;  for  what  God  allowed  in  his  plan  is  not  permitted 
because  God  foresees  what  will  happen,  but  only  be- 
cause he  wills  it.  The  supralapsarians,  indeed,  say  that 
the  Fall  itself  was  predestined,  but  mean  only  that  it 
was  infallibly  to  come ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  the 
sublapsarians  do  not  in  any  way  mean  that  the  Fall 
might  not  have  happened,  that  it  could  only  be  consid- 


ered in  the  plan  of  creation  as  having  occurred,  or  even 
tliat  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world  might  have  oc- 
curred in  a  different  manner  than  in  that  which  God 
freely  appointed  in  his  scheme  of  creation.  See  Hagen- 
bach,  Dogm.enge.sch.  3d  ed.  p.  589 ;  Schweizer,  Ref.  Dog- 
matik,  ii,  123  sq. ;  the  same,  Gcsch.  d.  ref.  Central-Dog- 
men,  ii,  43,  55. 181, 

Subleyras,  Pierre,  a  French  painter  and  engrav- 
er, was  born  at  Uzes  in  1()!)9,  and  was  the  son  of  Mat- 
thieu  Subleyras,  a  painter  of  considerable  merit.  Pierre, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  went  to  Toulouse  in  order  to 
receive  lessons  from  Antoine  Rivalx.  In  1724  he  went 
to  Paris,  took  the  course  in  the  Academy,  and  in  1726 
gained  the  first  prize.  He  went  to  Kome  in  17'28  as 
royal  pensioner,  and  died  there.  May  28,  1749.  He 
painted  several  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  scenes  which 
have  been  greatly  admired.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bioy. 
Generale,  s.  v. 

Submission,  Act  of,  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  A'lII,  in  1534,  which  makes  royal  license  neces- 
sary to  the  validity  of  certain  acts  of  convocation. 

SUBMISSION  TO  Gon  implies  an  entire  giving-up 
of  our  understanding,  will,  and  affections  to  him  ;  or,  as 
Dr.  Owen  observes,  it  consists  in — 1.  An  acquiescence  in 
his  right  and  sovereignty ;  2.  An  acknowledgment  of 
his  righteousness  and  wisdom ;  3.  A  sense  of  his  love 
and  care ;  4.  A  diligent  application  of  ourselves  to  his 
mind  and  will ;  5.  Keeping  our  souls,  by  faith  and  pa- 
tience, from  weariness  and  despondency ;  6.  A  full  res- 
ignation to  his  will.  See  Resignation. — Buck,  Theol. 
Diet.  s.  V. 

Subprebendary,  a  prebendary  in  inferior  orders. 

Subprecentor,  an  assistant  to  and  substitute  for 
the  precentor  of  a  church  or  cathedral,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  attend  to  and  guide  the  singing  in  the  absence  of  the 
precentor. 

Subprior,  an  official  in  a  priory,  who  is  the  prior's 
deputy,  and  is  ordinarily  second  in  rank  to  the  prior. 

Subramanya  Mahasena,  in  Hindu  mythology, 
meaning  the  great  leader  of  armies,  is  a  surname  of  Kar- 
tikei/a,  tlie  son  of  Siva  and  the  sisters  Gonya  and  Uma. 

Subruncinator,  a  Roman  divinity  who  presided 
over  the  weeding  and  grubbing  of  gardens. 

Subsacrist,  an  assistant  to,  or  deputy  of,  the  or- 
dinary sacrist  or  sacristan  of  a  church.  The}'  were 
keepers  of  the  vestry  and  sacristy,  church -cleaners, 
bell-ringers,  etc.  At  Lincoln  they  were  called  stall- 
keepers  ;  at  York,  clerks  of  the  vestibule  ;  and  at  Can- 
terbury, vesturers. 

Subsacristan.     See  Subsacrist. 

Subscription,  Clerical.  Subscription  to  arti- 
cles of  religion  is  required  of  the  clergy  of  every  estab- 
lished Church,  and  of  some  churches  not  established. 

"The  most  stringent  and  elaborate  suljscription  prob- 
ably ever  enforced,"  says  Dr.  Stanley,  "  was  that  in  the 
duchy  of  Brunswick,  when  duke  Jidius  required  from 
all  clergy,  from  all  professors,  from  all  magistrates,  a 
subscription  to  all  and  everything  contained  in  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  in  the  Apology  for  the  Confes- 
sion, in  the  Smalcaldic  Articles,  in  all  the  works  of 
Luther,  and  in  all  the  works  of  Chemnitz"  {Letter  on 
State  of  Subscription,  p.  37).  The  Church  of  England 
only  requires  this  kind  of  assent  to  the  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  But  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  it  answers  any  valu- 
able purpose  as  to  religion,  however  necessary  as  a  test 
to  loyalty.  All  language  is  more  or  less  ambiguous,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  always  to  understand  the  exact  sense, 
or  the  animxs  imponeiitis,  especially  when  creeds  have 
been  long  established.  It  is  said  that  the  clergy  of  the 
churches  of  England  and  Scotland  seldom  consider  them- 
selves as  fettered  by  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  or  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  when  composing  instructions  for  their 
parishes  or  the  public  at  large.     It  is  to  be  feared,  in- 
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deed,  that  many  subscribe  merely  for  the  sake  of  emol- 
ument; anil  though  it  be  iirdlVsseiily  e.r  (lulnio,  it  is 
well  known  that  it  is  not  so  in  reality;  for  when  any 
one  appears  to  entertain  conscientious  scruples  on  the 
subject,  he  is  told  it  is  a  thing  of  no  conseijuence,  but 
only  a  matter  of  form. 

Stanley  presents  the  foUowini;  arguments  in  favor  of 
repeal:  1.  The  tirst  is,  that  there  are  signs  of  a  grow- 
ing reluctance,  due  in  some  part  to  tiie  stringency  of 
present  subscriptions,  on  the  part  of  thoughtful  young 
men,  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  2.  There  is 
some  recent  evidence,  especially  at  the  universities,  that 
the  abolition  of  subscription  has  not  tcnilcd  to  the  inju- 
ry of  the  Ciiurcli  or  to  any  increased  disbelief  of  her 
doctrines.  3.  I5iit,  more  especially,  there  is  a  growing 
disposition  to  interpret  adhesion  to  formularies  more 
narrowly  than  in  former  times.  See  Paley,  Mor.  P/iil. 
i,  218;  Dyer,  On  SiibKcripllon ;  Doddridge,  Led.  lect. 
70 ;  Conybeare,  Sermon  on  Sitbsrriplion ;  Free  and  Can- 
did Digqvisi/ionj!  relating  to  the  Church  of  Kn(/l<ind ;  The 
Confessional;  Duncan  and  Miller,  On  Creed.i ;  Stanley, 
,-1  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  on  the  Slate  of 
Subscription  in  the  Church  of  Eiujland  and  in  the  Uni- 
versiti/  <;/'  Orfird. 

Subsellium,  a  term  given  in  the  early  Church  to 
the  footstool  provided  for  persons  of  distinction.  Upon 
Christian  monuments  God  is  represented  as  using  the 
subsellium  while  receiving  the  offerings  of  Cain  and 
Abel;  our  Lord,  when  teacldiig  liis  di.sciples;  and  the 
Holy  Virgin,  in  the  atloration  of  the  magi.  The  epis- 
copal chairs  were  also  provided  with  them,  and,  to  show 
their  submission  to  bishops,  persons  were  accustomed  to 
seat  themselves  thereupon.  They  were  also  called  sca- 
beltuni,  siibpositorium,  suppedancum. 

Subsellium  was  likewise  a  name  for  the  seats  of  the 
presbyters,  in  the  ancient  Church,  on  eacli  side  of  the 
bishop's  throne,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chancel,  called 
the  apsis.  Also  the  two  lower  steps  in  a  sedilia,  i.  e. 
those  for  the  deacon  and  subdoacun. 


Subsellium. 

Subsexton.     See  Siissackistan. 

Substance  (Lat,  sub,  under,  sto  or  stnns,  to  stand) 
is  literally  that  which  subsists  by  itself.  In  Greek, 
substance  is  denoted  by  ovaia ,  hence,  that  which  truly 
is,  or  essence,  seems  to  be  the  proper  meaning  of  sub-' 
Stance.  It  is  opposed  to  accident;  of  which  Aristotle 
has  said  that  you  can  scarcely  predicate  of  it  that  it  is 


anything.  Our  first,  idea  of  substance  is  probably  de- 
rived from  the  consciousnessof  self— the  conviction  that, 
while  our  sensations,  thoughts,  and  purposes  are  chang- 
ing, we  continue  the  same.  We  see  bodies,  also,  remain- 
ing the  same  as  to  ipiantity  or  extension,  while  their  col- 
or and  tigiirc,  ilieir  state  of  motion  or  of  rest,  may  be 
change<i.  Substances  are  cUhaT  primaii/.  that  is,  sin- 
gular, indiviilual  substances;  or  secumlary,  thut  is,  gen- 
era and  species  of  substance.  Substances  have  also  been 
divided  into  complete  and  incomplete,  finite  and  infinite. 
15ut  these  are  rather  divisions  of  behifi.  Substance  may, 
however,  be  properly  divided  into  matter  and  spirit,  or 
that  wliicli  is  exten.lcd  and  that  which  tliinks.  Sub- 
stance is  given  by  Aristotle  as  one  of  the  four  principles 
common  to  all  spheres  of  reality ;  the  other  three  being 
form  or  essence,  moving  or  elficient  cause,  and  end.  He 
says,  further,  that  the  individual  alone  has  substantial 
existence,  and  detines  oi'aia,  in  tlie  sense  of  the  individ- 
ual sidjstance.  as  that  which  cainiot  be  predicated  of 
anytliing  else,  but  of  which  anything  else  may  be  pred- 
icated. .Johannes  I'liiloponus  of  Alexandria,  by  ex- 
tending the  Aristotelian  doctrine,  that  substantial  exist- 
ence is  to  be  jjredicated  in  the  fullest  sense  only  of  in- 
dividuals, to  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  thereby  in- 
curred the  accusation  of  tritheisra.  John  Scotus  re- 
garded the  Deity  as  the  substance  of  all  things,  and 
could  not,  therefore,  regard  individual,  concrete  things 
as  substances,  of  which  the  general  may  be  predicated 
and  in  wliicli  the  accidental- is  contained.  He  views 
all  things,  rather,  as  contained  in  the  divine  substance. 
Berengarius  of  Tours  (Be  Saa-a  Cana)  disputes  the 
theory  of  a  change  of  substance,  claimed  by  the  advo- 
cates of  transubstantiation,  without  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  accidents,  i.  e.  a  change  in  the  bread  and 
wine  apparent  to  the  senses.  lioscellinus  teaches  that 
whatever  is  a  substance  is,  as  such,  not  a  j)art;  and  the 
juirt  is,  as  such,  not  a  substance,  but  the  result  of  that 
subjective  separation  of  the  substance  into  parts  which 
we  make  in  [thought  and  in]  discourse.  Gilbert  us  thus 
speaks:  The  intellect  collects  the  universal,  which  ex- 
ists, but  not  as  a  substance  {est,  sed  non  substat),  from 
the  particular  things  wdiich  not  merely  are  (sunt),  but 
also  (as  subjects  of  accidents)  have  substantial  exist- 
ence, by  considering  only  their  substantial  similarity 
or  conformity.  Descartes  deAwes  substance  as  follows: 
"By  substance  we  can  only  understand  that  which  so 
exists  that  it  needs  nothing  else  in  order  to  its  exist- 
ence;" and  adds  that,  "  indeed,  only  one  substance  can 
be  conceived  as  jjlainly  needing  nothing  else  in  order  to 
its  existence,  namely,  (iod;  for  we  plainly  perceive 
that  all  others  cainiot  exist  without  (iod's  assistance." 
Spinoza  understands  substance  to  be  "that  which  is  in 
itself,  and  is  to  be  conceived  by  itself.  There  is  only 
one  substance,  and  that  is  (Jod.  This  substance  has 
two  fundamental  (pialities  or  attributes  cognizable  by 
us,  namely,  thought  and  extension  ;  there  is  no  extend- 
ed substance  as  distinct  from  thinking  sulistance." 
"There  are  not  two  sul)stances  equal  to  each  other, 
since  such  substances  would  limit  each  other.  One 
substance  cainiot  produce  or  be  produced  bj'  another 
substance.  Every  substance  which  is  in  God's  infinite 
understanding  is  also  really  in  nature.  In  nature  there 
are  not  different  substances;  nature  is  one  in  essence, 
and  identical  with  (Jod."  Locke  says,  "Tbc  mind,  be- 
ing furnished  with  a  great  number  of  simple  ideas,  con- 
veyed to  it  by  sensation  and  refieclion,  remarks  that  a 
certain  number  of  them  always  go  together;  and  since 
we  cannot  imagine  that  which  is  rejiresented  by  them 
as  subsisting  by  itself,  we  accustom  ourselves  to  suppose 
a  substratum  in  which  it  subsists,  and  from  which  it 
arises;  this  substratum  wo  call  a  substance.  The  idea 
of  substance  contains  nothing  but  the  supposition  of  an 
unknown  something  serving  as  a  support  for  qualities." 
Leibnitz  gives  the  name  monad  to  simple,  unextended 
substance;  that  is,  a  substance  which  has  the  power  of 
action;  active  force  (like  tlie  force  of  the  strained  bow) 
is  the  essence  of  substance.     He  held  that  the  divisibil- 
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ity  of  matter  proved  that  it  was  an  aggregate  of  sub- 
stances; there  can  be  no  smallest  indivisible  bodies  or 
atoms,  because  these  must  still  be  extended,  and  would 
therefore  be  aggregates  of  substances;  that  the  real  sub- 
stances of  which  bodies  consist  are  indivisible,  cannot 
be  generated,  and  are  indestructible,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  similar  to  souls,  which  he  likewise  consiilers  as  in- 
dividual substances.-  The  individual,  unextended  sub- 
stances were  termed  by  Leibnitz  monads.  Hume  re- 
marks, "  We  have  no  clear  ideas  of  anything  but  per- 
ceptions; a  substance  is  something  quite  diiferent  from 
perceptions;  hence  we  have  no  knowledge  of  a  sub- 
stance. The  question  whether  perceptions  inhere  in  a 
material  or  immaterial  substance  cannot  be  answered, 
because  it  has  no  intelligible  sense."  John  Stuart  Mill 
distinguishes  substances  as  bodily  and  mental,  and  says, 
'•  Of  the  first,  all  we  know  is,  the  sensations  which  they 
give  us,  and  the  order  of  the  occurrence  of  these  sensa- 
tions; i.e.  the  hidden  cause  of  our  sensations.  Of  the 
second,  that  it  is  the  unknown  recipient  of  them."  See 
Fleming,  Vocab.  of  Pliilosoph.  Sciences,  s.  v. ;  Ueberweg, 
History  of  Philosophy  (see  Index). 

SUBSTANCE,  a  term  used  in  technical  divinity  to 
describe  nearly  the  same  idea  as  essence  or  nature. 
Thus  the  Son  is  said  to  be  the  same  substance  with  the 
Father,  that  is,  truly  and  essentially  God,  as  the  Fa- 
ther is.     See  Chkistology. 

Substautialists.  The  Lutheran  heresiologist 
Schliisselburg  gives  this  name  as  a  synonym  of  the 
Manichees,  in  his  Cataloc/ue  of  Heresies,  the  second 
volume  of  which  is  entitled  i)e  Secta  M anichceoi-um 
seu  Substantialistarum. 

Substitution.  See  Vicarious  Suffering. 
Substrati  (i.  e.  prostrutors)  were  penitents  of  the 
third  order,  so  called  from  the  custom  of  prostrating 
themselves  before  the  bishop  or  priest  as  soon  as  the 
sermon  was  ended,  to  receive  his  benediction  with  the 
imposition  of  hands,  and  be  made  partakers  of  those 
prayers  which  the  congregation  particularly  offered  to 
God  for  them ;  after  which  they  were  obliged  imme- 
diately to  depart,  before  the  communion  service.  They 
stood  until  this  part  of  the  service  in  the  nave  of  the 
church,  behind  the  amho.  This  sort  of  penitents  are 
mentioned  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  though  no  particular 
place  is  assigned  them ;  but  we  may  collect  from  Ter- 
tullian  and  Sozomen  that  their  station  was  in  this  part 
of  the  church  ;  for  Tertullian  {De  Pudicit.  c.  13),  speak- 
ing of  the  Roman  discipline,  says  pope  Zephyrin  brought 
penitents  into  the  church  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and 
prostrated  them  in  the  midst  before  the  widows  and 
presbyters,  to  implore  their  commiseration  and  excite 
their  tears.  They  were  also  called  Kneelers,  or  Genu- 
flectentes.  See  Bingham,  Christ,  Antiq,  bk.  viii,  ch.  v, 
§  3 ;  bk.  xviii,  ch.  i,  §  5. 

Subtreasurer,  the  deputy -receiver  of  certain 
rents  in  a  cathedral  of  the  new  foundation ;  a  deputy- 
treasurer;  the  sacrist;  a  minor  canon  who  had  charge 
of  the  church  goods,  acted  as  parish  priest  in  the  pre- 
cinct, provided  necessaries  for  divine  service,  and  was 
librarian.  The  office  is  still  partially  preserved  as  an 
assistant  in  divine  service  and  parochial  cure  of  souls. 
At  Hereford  he  ranked  after  the  succentor,  and  sang  the 
Founder's  Mass.  He  is  mentioned  in  1290  at  York,  and 
at  Chichester  in  the  lith  century,  being  the  treasurer's 
vicar,  where  he  made  the  chrism  of  oil  and  balsam. — 
Walcott,  Sac.  A  rchceol.  s.  v. 

Subuciila  {■Koci]pi]Q),  a  cassock,  like  a  rochet,  worn 
under  the  alb. 

Suburbicarian,  an  epithet  applied  to  those  prov- 
inces of  Italy  which  composed  the  ancient  diocese  of 
Rome.  Concerning  this  two  questions  arise:  1.  What 
was  the  extent  of  this  district?  2.  Whether  it  was  the 
limit  of  the  metropolitical  or  patriarchal  power?  Dr. 
Cave  and  others  think  that  the  notion  of  suburbicary 
churches  ought  not  to  be  extended  bevond  the  lim- 
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its  of  the  prnfectiis  in-bis,  viz.  a  hundred  miles  about 
Rome ;  or,  at  most,  not  beyond  the  limits  of  those  ten 
provinces  which  were  immediatelj'  subject  to  the  civil 
disposition  and  jurisdiction  of  the  vicai-ius  tirbis — viz. 
Campania,  Tuscia  and  Umbria,  Picenum  Suljurbiearium, 
Valeria,  Samnium,  Apulia  and  Calabria,  Lucauia  and 
Brutii,  Sicilia,  Sardinia  and  Corsica — which  Dr.  Cave 
supposes  to  have  been  the  exact  and  proper  limits  of 
the  pope's  patriarchal  power,  as  he  thinks  the  others 
were  the  bounds  of  his  metropolitan  jurisdiction. — See 
Binghain,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  ix,  ch.  i,  §  347. 

Suburbs  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  regularly 
of  ^"Tj"?,  miyrdsh,  properly  a  pasture  (1  Chron.  v,  16; 
Ezek.  xlviii,  15) ;  hence  the  open  country  around  a 
city  used  for  grazing  (Numb,  xxxv,  2;  .Josh,  xxi,  11 ; 
1  Chron.  vi,  40;  xiii,  2,  etc.),  or  for  any  other  purpose 
(Ezek.  xxvii,  28;  xlv,  2 ;  xlviii,  17).  Once  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  11)  it  stands  for  ^1"iS,  ptn'i'a?',  which  is  but  a 
MS.  variation  of  Parbar  (q.  v.). 

SUBURBS,  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  meant,  in  the 
earlj'  Church,  all  the  towns  and  villages  within  the  re- 
gion or  district  to  which  the  city  magistrate  extended 
his  jurisdiction,  whose  bounds,  for  the  most  part,  were 
the  bounds  of  the  bishop's  diocese.  See  Bingham, 
Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  ix,  ch.  ii,  §  3. 

Succat  is  said  to  have  been  the  proper  name  of 
St.  Patrick  (().  v.). 

Succeiisum,  an  old  term  for  a  censer.  See  Thuri- 
ble. 

Succentor,  a  term  used  to  denote — 1.  A  precen- 
tor's assistant  in  a  cathedral  church;  2.  A  singer  in  a 
collegiate  church  or  chapel;  3.  A  subprecentor;  4.  A 
cantor. — Lee,  (Jloss.  of  Litury.  Terms,  s.  v. 

Succession,  Apostolical,  a  favorite  term  with 
prelatists  and  High -Churchmen  to  designate  what  is 
claimed  tO'  be  an  unbroken  line  of  clerical  ordination 
from  the  apostles  to  the  present  time.  In  the  Roman 
Church  this  claim  is  put  forth  in  the  most  absolute  and 
dogmatic  manner  through  the  Tridentine  canons,  which 
excommunicate  and  anathematize  all  other  branches  of 
the  Christian  Church  as  heretics  and  schismatics.  ,In 
the  Greek,  Syriac,  Coptic,  Armenian,  and  Oriental 
churches  generally,  the  same  exclusive  principle  is 
maintained,  although  not  avowed  in  so  positive  and 
formal  a  manner.  A  similar  pretence  is  set  up  by  many 
Protestants,  such  as  the  established  churches  of  Euro- 
pean coinitries.  particularly  of  (ireat  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  so  likewise  by  the  Vaudois,  the  iVloravians, 
and  others,  who  assort  that  they  can  trace  their  clerical 
pedigree  in  a  direct  line  to  the  apostles ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States,  and  other  offshoots  of  the  English  Church,  pride 
themselves  upon  their  ecclesiastical  lineage,  as  being  in 
the  "  regular  succession."  On  the  other  hand,  the  de- 
nominations "unchurched"  by  this  claim  justly  take 
exception  to  the  clerical  genealogy  thus  arrogated,  on 
the  following  grounds : 

1.  The  phrase  '■^apostolic  sticcession''  is  essentially  ab- 
surd and  self -contradictory.  Strictly  construed,  it  can 
only  mean  that  the  apostles  have  had  a  continuous  line 
of  successors  to  the  present  time.  But  the  apostolic 
office  was  sui  yeneris,  and  bj'  its  very  constitution  con- 
fined to  the  first  incumbents.  This  is  clear  from  two 
inherent  qualifications  of  the  order  itself,  not  to  mention 
others. 

a.  It  was  necessary  that  an  apostle  should  have  been 
personally  conversant  with  our  incarnate  Lord;  he  must 
have  been  an  eye-witness  of  his  miracles,  have'  directly 
received  his  instructions,  and  immediately  accepted  the 
appointment  at  his  hands  (Mark  iii,  14;  Acts  i,  21,  22). 
On  this  ground  Paul  bases  his  claim  to  the  apostolate 
(1  Cor.  ix,  1),  by  virtue  of  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel 
to  him  without  human  intervention  (xi,  23;  Gal.  i,  1, 
12).  Hence  the  office  was  in  its  very  nature  intrans- 
missible and  incapable  of  succession,  as  soon,  at  least, 
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as  all  the  "original  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the 
Word"  had  deceased.     See  Arosri.K. 

b.  The  •'  siij;ii"  of  an  apostle  was  the  power  of  confer- 
ring miraculous  endowments  upon  others  hy  the  imposi- 
tion of  liands.  Tliis  is  often  referred  to  in  the  Acts  and 
Kpistles  as  a  dislinguisliing  mark  hetwet'U  them  and 
ordinary  Ciiristians.  All  believers  iluring  the  primi- 
tive period  of  tlie  Churcli  enjoyed  these  preternatural 
gifts,  which  were  lirst  imparted  on  the  day  of  I'ente- 
cost  (Acts  ii,  4) ;  but  the  apostles  alone  were  empow- 
ered to  communicate  the  same  to  subseipient  accessions 
(viii,  19).  Hence  when  the  original  apostles  died,  these 
miraculous  manifestations  soon  ceased,  and  have  never 
been  renewed.  The  Homan  Catholic  Cluirch  claims, 
indeed,  a  like  power  of  miracle-working  for  eminent 
saints  of  later  times,  but  it  has  never  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  aver  that  its  "apostolical  succession"  is  invari- 
ably accompanied  with  this  peculiar  gift.  How  pre- 
posterous, then,  for  sober  Christians  to  set  up  a  preten- 
sion that  legitimately  involves  such  impossibilities ! 
See  Gil  rs,  Si'iurruAL, 

2.  EffH  the  claim  of  an  uninterrupted  clerical  suc- 
cession is  incapable  oj' proof'.  All  the  modern  churches 
of  Europe  and  this  country,  which  set  up  this  claim, 
trace  their  lineage  untimately  through  the  Koman  pon- 
tift's.  But  tlie  records  of  the  early  popes  are  irrecovcr- 
ablv  lost.  It  is  not  certain  tliat  Peter  (([.  v.)  ever  was 
in  Rome,  much  less  that  he  ever  acted  as  bishop  there. 
All  etl'orts  to  make  out  the  asserted  succession  thus  fail 
at  this  initial  point.  Many  other  links  in  the  chain 
are  historically  wanting.  The  lineage  is  a  myth,  or  at 
best  a  mere  eking-out  of  probabilities  by  vague  and 
late  trailitions.  This  is  now  candidly  admitted  by  the 
best  and  most  careful  Protestant  scholars.  The  title  is 
indefensible.  See  I'orii.  "I  am  fully  satisfied,"  says 
bishop  lloadly,  "  that  till  a  consummate  stupidity  can 
be  happily  established,  and  universally  spread  over  the 
land,  there  is  nothing  that  tends  so  much  to  destroy  all 
due  respect  to  the  clergy  as  tlie  demand  of  more  than  can 
be  due  to  them;  and  nothing  has  so  effectually  thrown 
contemjit  upon  a  regular  succession  of  the  ministry  as 
the  calling  no  succession  regular  but  what  was  unin- 
terrii|>ted ;  and  the  making  the  eternal  salvation  of 
Christians  to  depend  upon  that  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion, of  which  the  most  learned  must  have  the  least 
assurance,  and  the  unlearned  can  have  no  notion  but 
through  ignorance  and  credulity."     (See  below.) 

3.  The  claim  is  offensive  and  te/ids  to  bigotry  and  ex- 
clusicene^s.  In  the  lioman  Catholic,  Greek,  and  An- 
glican churches,  this  tendency  and  result  are  notorious, 
and  in  the  High-Church  party  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  tliey  are  almost  equally  obvious.  In  fact, 
"a  good  churchman,"  as  he  is  stj-led,  is  compelled  by 
this  fact  to  hold  himself  aloof  from  other  communions, 
and  such  a  rule  is  avowed,  more  or  less  distinctly,  in 
the  canons  and  regulations  of  all  the  bodies  last  named. 
This  single  circumstance  is  to-day  one  of  the  greatest 
scandals  of  Christendom.  No  principle  can  be  just 
which  leads  to  such  unchristian  lack  of  brotherly  kind- 
uess.     See  Chaui  ry. 

4.  The  assertion  is  unnecessary,  umche,  and  based 
upon  a  wrony  view  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  The  true 
evidences  of  an  evangelical  Church  are  the  conversion, 
sanctilication,  and  salvation  of  souls;  the  propagation 
of  a  spiritual  Gospel,  and  the  amelioration  of  the  state 
of  society.  But  the  "churchly"  claim  referred  to  turns 
the  attention  of  its  adherents  too  earnestly  upon  their 
own  organization  and  technical  order,  and  thus  leads 
them  away  from  a  broad  and  catholic  spirit,  and  from 
a  wholesome  personal  experience,  as  well  as  from  the 
highest  forms  of  individual  and  collective  usefulness. 
The  question  with  them  habitually  inclines  to  be,  not 
what  will  best  promote  the  welfare  of  Christendom  at 
large,  and  most  effectually  promote  personal  holiness ; 
but  what  must  be  done  to  subserve  party  purposes,  and 
keep  up  the  pretensions  of  a  select  circle.  The  Church 
is  too  often  put  in  the  place  both  of  Christ  and  man. 
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This,  ahas,  is  no  ideal  picture ;  it  is  but  the  record  of  sad, 
solemn  fact,  Ecclesiasticism  and  its  fellow  formalism 
have  ever  been  the  greatest  banes  to  genuine  piety, 
and  the  direst  foes  to  the  real  kingdom  of  (iod.  Big- 
otry was  excusable  in  Jiulaisni ;  but  sectarianism,  of 
which  the  fable  of  ''apostolical  succession"  has  been 
the  most  fruitful  source,  is  a  crime  under  Christianity. 
It  is  both  a  libel  on  its  name  (John  xvii,  23)  and  trea- 
son to  its  first  law  (1  John  ii,  7;  iii,  11).  Wherever 
this  assum])tion  has  been  ])revalcnt  and  active,  religious 
bodies  have  held  points  of  order  and  esprit  du  corps 
among  tlu-ir  mend)ers  in  higher  esteem  than  historical 
truth  in  pnpfcssion  or  vital  godliness  in  practice.  Per- 
secution lias  been  more  fiercely  waged  against  secession 
than  even  against  heresy.  Zealots  for  orthodoxy  have 
gathered  many  a  fagot  for  the  martyr,  but  sticklers  for 
legitimacy  have  been  foremost  in  kindling  the  pyre. 
Even  nonconformity  lias  at  times  caught  the  passion 
for  its  own  established  system,  and  Puritans  have  act- 
ually maltreated  others  —  if  not  burned  them  at  the 
stake  —  for  refusing  the  ordinances  of  the  so-called 
Church.  The  prelatist  smiles  at  such  pseudo-ecclesi- 
asticism,  and  the  Komanist  looks  with  equal  contempt 
upon  the  Anglican  mimicry  of  "  the  mother  Church  ;" 
while  the  Great  Head  of  all  weeps  at  this  petty  rivalry 
as  to  who  shall  be  esteemed  first  and  greatest  in  the 
brotherhood  of  saints.  In  this  competition  all  that  is 
more  valuable  in  religion  has  been  lost  sight  of.  Lax- 
ity of  morals  has  been  winked  at.  while  an  infringement 
of  canonical  rules  has  been  severely  punished.  It  is 
the  old  story  over  again ;  making  void  the  law  of  God 
by  the  tradition  of  men,  tithing  herbs  and  neglecting 
judgment,  mercy,  and  faith.  We  need  ever  to  revert 
from  the  symbols  of  Christianity  to  its  essentials,  or  we 
shall  find  ourselves  holding  its  form,  but  denying  its 
power.    See  Puelacy. 

Literature. — This  may  well  be  exhibited  in  brief  by 
the  following  extract  from  Eadie's  Eccles.  Cyclop.,  which 
shows  how  writers  in  the  Episcopal  Church  are  dis- 
agreed on  the  main  elements  of  the  question ; 

I.  On  the  Ofice  of  the  Apostles,  aiul  ivhether  they  had 
any  Succesgorx. — Until  Christ's  death  the  apostles  were 
presbyters,  and  Christ  alone  was  bishop.  1.  This  is  af- 
lirmed  by  StilliiigHeet,  Irenicum,  ii,  218;  Spauheiin,  Op. 
Theol.  i,  486;  in  Ayton,  ConMit.  of  the  Ch.  p.  18;  Hain- 
nioiid,  H'orfcx,  Iv,  781,  who  makes  them  deacons;  Brett, 
Divine  Jiif/ht  Kpixcnp.  led.  viii,  p.  17.  2.  This  is  contra- 
dicted, and  tlie  apostles  made  bishops  dnriug  the  same 
time,  by  Taylor  [Jeremy],  Episcop.  Asserted;  id.  H'orks, 
vii,  7,  etc.,  who  contradicts  himself  in  ibid,  xiii,  19  sq. ; 
Scott,  in  CkrisHan  Life,  iii,  33S;  Monro,  Inquini  into  tlie 
Xcie  Opinitms,  p.  96;  Ithiiid,  Apol.  p.  50,  etc. ;  Willet,  Sy- 
nojisis  /*«j>!.s7»i?,  p.  236;  archbishop  of  Spalato,  in  Ayton, 
Cunatil.  of  tlie  Cli.,  app.  p.  7.  Archbishop  Land  is  very 
positive  in  affhiiiing  th>it  Christ  chose  the  twelve,  and 
made  them  bishops  over  the  piesbyteis  (Lit.  and  Kpiscoj}. 
p.  1U5),  and  bishop  Beverid-je  is  as  cinitident  that  Christ 
chose  these  same  twelve  as  presbyters,  and  not  bishops 
(Warks,  ii,  112).  A<raiu,  Laud  asserts  very  positively  that 
Christ  ordained  them,  since  the  word  used  by  Mark  is 
t7roiii<re — He  made  them  (Lit.  and  Episcop.  p.  196).  Bev- 
eridge,  on  the  contrary,  declares  that  Christ  did  not  ordain 
any  of  them  during  his  life,  and  iidduces  in  proof  the  use 
of  "this  very  term  l-wuinne  diiifima  ( Works,  ii,  112).  3.  Others, 
aijaiii,  nftirin  that  the  apostles  were  not  commissioned  till 
after  Christ's  resurrection.  Sage,  quoted  in  Ayton,  Con- 
stit.  nf  the-  Ch.  app.  p.  ."5,  6;  Saravia's  Priestfiood,  Span- 
heim.  Op.  Theol.  i,  430;  Stillingfleet,  Irenicum,  i,  117,  US, 
and  ii,  21S;  Whilby,  Annut.  Luke  x,  1 ;  Hammond,  in 
ibid. ;  Bellarmiiio,  I>c  I'mitiff.  lib.  iv,  c.  25;  Heber  [Bp.],  in 
Life  (f  Jeremy  'I'aijliir,  H'ocits,  i,  185. 

II.  Tlw-  a})ostles  tocre  extraordinary  officers,  and  conld 
have  no  successors.  1.  This  is  aftiimed  by  Pearson,  On 
the  Creed,  p.  16,  "who  are  continued  to  us  only  in  their 
writings;"  Whitbj-,  in  Comment.  I^ref.to  Titus;  Hoadly 
[Up.],  U'orfcx,  fol.  ii,  827:  Barrow,  in  Works,  fol.  i,  598; 
Willet,  in  Hiinojjsis  Pajn'smi,  p.  IM,  165;  Fell  [Bp.],  On 
Ephes.  V,  9 ;  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.  vol.  iii,  bk.  vii,  §  iv,  p.  1S7, 
Keble's  edition;  Chillingworth  ;  WXwds,  History  of  liise 
and  Proiiress  of  Christ,  ii,  7(1-87;  On  Inspiration,  p.  117; 
Lijrhtfoot,  Works,  xiii,  26,  27,  .'in,  70.  9S,  etc.,  and  in  oth- 
er works;  Palmer,  On  the  Ch.  i,  169,  170;  Bowers,  Hist, 
of  the  Popes,  i,  5,  0  ;  Potter,  On  Ch.  Government,  p.  121, 117, 
Aniei-.  ed. ;  Steele,  Phil,  of  the  Evid.  of  Christ,  p.  102,  10.5, 
106,  107 ;  Dodwell,  Parenes,  ad.  ext.  p.  6S  (comp.  11,  54,  56, 
62, apud  Ayton);  Davenaut  [Bp.], On  Coi. vol. i,ch.i ;  Brett, 
Die.  Uiyht  of  Episcop.  lect.  xii,  p.  20,  apud  Ayton  ;  Stilling- 
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fleet, rreJ!?c»fm,ii, 299-301 ;  Spniiheim, FU. Dissert.  iii,N(is.  25, 
37,34;  archbit-ilopTillalsoii  ^feeqiluied  in  J'/r.-^liiitcrntiiiKiit 
Def.  p.  117,  US).  2.  Tnis  is  iiio-sc  ref<ciliiic'ly  iiiipiigiied  by 
Liiurt  (see  his  Three  Speeches  on  the  Liturtjij  Epixro)}.  etc. 
ill  Oxf.  edit.  ISlo,  passim) ;  Nicli()l.'j  [VVilliamJ,  in  his  De- 
fence (if  the  Ck.  of  England;  "Bishops  are  successDis  to 
the  apostles,  both  in  name  and  tiling,"  says  Leslie,  in  Let- 
ter on  Ejiiscoinxcii,  in  The  Scholar  A  rnied.  i,  64  et  al.  ;  Bev- 
eridi^e,  in  Works,  ii,  SS,  93,  120, 147,  149,  107,  27S ;  Law,  in 
his  Second  Letter  to  the  Bishop)  of  Banijor  See,  iu  Oxf.  Tr. 
iii,  156  ;  Stilliugfleet  [Bp.],  in  Works,  i,  371.  in  ait.  "  Bish- 
op;" Rees,  Cijclop. ;  Iliiks  [Bp.],  Khiud,  Scott,  Monro  (see 
KyX.on,Constit.  if  the  Ch.  app.  p.  S,  lect.  ii);  Honinian  [Bp.], 
Survey  of  SdphtliaU,  ii,  191,  etc.,  in  Ayton  ;  Hall  [Bp.], 
Episc'op.  bu  Dicine  Riijht,  pt.  ii.  Opinions  differ  as  widely 
iu  the  Church  of  England  at  the  present  day  (see  Smyth, 
Prelafic  Doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession  Examined  [Bos- 
ton, 1S41]). 

Succinctorium,  or  Succinctory,  an  ornament 
peculiar  to  the  pope,  resemblini;-  a  maniple  (q.  v.),  and 
embroidered  with  the  holy  lamb  {Agnus  Dei).  It  is 
worn  on  the  left  side,  being  fastened  by  a  cincture,  and 
is,  according  to  some,  a  substitute  for  an  alms-purse;  or 
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according  to  others  it  was  only  a  resemblance  of  the 
ends  of  a  ribbon,  formerly  worn  by  most  bishops  as  a 
cincture  over  the  alb.  and  which  was  called  halteum 
pudicitice,  or  "  belt  of  modesty."  In  the  East  bishops 
wear  one  pendant,  of  a  lozenge  form,  tasselled,  and  with 
a  cross  on  it  called  epigontttion. 

SliCCinere  {undersinginr/),  a  term  used  to  describe 
a  mode  of  singing  in  common  use  in  the  early  age  of 
the  Church.  A  precentor  began  the  verse,  and  the  peo- 
ple joined  him  in  the  close.  It  was  often  used  for  the 
sake  of  variety  in  the  same  service,  with  alternate  psal- 
mody. Ecclesiastical  historians  relate  that  Athanasius 
effected  his  escape  from  the  church  in  which  he  was 
beset  by  the  Arian  soldiery  bj'  setting  the  people  to 
this  kind  of  psalmody:  he  commaiuled  the  deacon  to 
read  the  psalm,  and  the  people  {vTraicovEtv,  respondere 
or  succinere)  to  repeat  this  clause  after  him :  "  For  his 
mercy  endureth  forever."  See  Bingham,  Christ.  A  ntiq. 
bk.  xiv,  ch.  i,  §  12.     See  Acrostics. 

Suc'coth  (Heb.  Sukkuth',  n'lSO  or  [in  Gen.  xxxii, 
17;  Exod.  xii,  37;  xiii,  20;  Numb,  xxxiii,  5,  6]  PSD, 
booths  [  as  often  ]  ;  Sept.  2ok;!^w3'  v.  r.  Sofc^wSa,  but 
(TKi]vai  in  Gen.  and  Psa. ;  Vulg.  Socoth  or  Soccoth).  the 
name  of  at  least  two  Biblical  places  (in  the  treatment 
of  which  we  avail  ourselves  largely  of  the  articles  in 
the  dictionaries  of  Kitto  and  Smith).     See  also  Suc- 

COTH-BENOTH. 

1.  A  town  of  ancient  date  in  the  Holy  Land,  being 
first  heard  of  in  the  account  of  the  homeward  journey 
of  Jacob  from  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxxiii,  17).  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  fact  of  .Jacob's  having  there 
put  up  "  booths"  for  his  cattle,  as  well  as  a  house  for  him- 
self; and  these  structures,  in  contrast  with  the  "tents" 
of  the  wandering  life,  indicate  that  the  Patriarch  made 
a  lengthened  staj'  there — a  fact  not  elsewhere  alluded 
to.  Travellers  frequently  see  such  "booths"  occupied 
by  the  Bedawin  of  the  Jordan  valley.  They  are  rude 
huts  of  reeds,  sometimes  covered  with  long  grass,  some- 
times covered  with  a  piece  of  a  tent.  They  are  much 
used  by  a  semi-nomad  people.  This  fertile  spot  must 
have  reminded  .lacob  of  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
from  which  he  had  recently  come.  The  situation  is 
approximately  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Jacob  was  on 
his  way  from  Peniel  to  Shechem.  Peniel  was  appar- 
ently on  the  north  bank  of  the  Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii,  22, 


23) ;  and  it  would  seem  that  after  his  interview  with 
Esau  on  the  south  bank,  he  turned  back  to  avoid  fur- 
ther intercourse  with  his  dangerous  brother;  and  in- 
stead of  following  him  to  Edom,  he  recrossed  the  Jabbok 
and  descended  to  the  valk y  of  the  Jordan,  where  he  re- 
solved to  rest  for  a  time  amid  its  luxuriant  pastures 
(see,  however,  Kaliscb,  ad  loc. ;  Kitter,  Pal.  und  Syr.  ii, 
447). 

The  next  notice  of  Succoth  is  in  Joshua's  description 
of  the  territory  of  Gad.  To  this  tribe  the  middle  sec- 
tion east  of  the  Jordan  was  allotted,  including  the  val- 
ley of  the  Jordan  up  to  the  sea  of  Galilee.  See  Gad. 
Among  the  towns  in  the  valley  is  Succoth  (Josh,  xiii, 
27).  Nothing  more  can  be  inferred  from  this  than  that 
it  lay  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river. 

In  the  narrative  of  Gideon's  pursuit  of  Zeba  and  Zal- 
munna  it  is  said,  "And  (iideon  came  to  ioxAem,  passed 
over  .  .  .  and  said  unto  the  men  of  Succoth,"  etc.  (Judg. 
viii,  5).  His  course  was  eastward^the  reverse  of  Ja- 
cob's— and  he  came  first  to  Succoth,  and  then  to  Peiuiel, 
the  latter  being  farther  up  the  mountain  than  the  for- 
mer (ver.  8,  "  went  up  thence").  The  tale  there  record- 
ed of  the  mingled  cowardice  and  perfidy  of  the  inhab- 
itants, and  of  Gideon's  terrible  vengeance,  is  one  of  the 
most  harrowing  in  the  Bible.  At  that  period  Succoth 
must  have  been  a  place  of  importance,  when  it  ventured 
to  refuse  the  request  of  (iideon.  Its  "  princes  and  el- 
ders," too,  are  said  to  have  numbered  "  threescore  and 
seventeen  men." 

Though  the  rulers  were  slain,  the  city  continued  to 
prosper,  and  in  the  days  of  Solomon  it  was  well  known. 
The  sacred  historian  informs  us  that  the  brazen  vessels 
of  the  Temple  were  cast  "in  the  circuit  ("1323)  of  the 
Jordan,  in  the  clay  ground,  between  Succoth  and  Zar- 
thau"  (1  Kings  vii,  46;  2  Chron.  iv,  17).  Succoth  gave 
its  name  to  "  a  valley"  (p'CJ),  probably  a  lower  section 
of  "  the  circuit,"  or  great  plain  of  the  Jordan  (comp. 
"  the  vale  of  Siddim,"  which  was  also  called  an  Emek 
in  "  the  circuit  of  the  Jordan,"  Psa.  Ix,  6). 

Jerome  observes,  in  his  notes  on  Genesis :  "  There  is 
to  this  day  a  city  of  this  name  {Succoth)  beyond  Jor- 
dan in  the  region  of  Scythopolis"  (Opera,  ii,  989,  ed. 
Migne);  but  in  the  Onomasticon  both  Jerome  and  Eu- 
sebius  merely  state  that  it  is  the  place  where  Jacob 
dwelt  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia,  witliout  indi- 
cating its  site  or  appearing  to  know  of  its  existence 
(s.  V.  "Scense"). 

Burckhardt,on  his  way  from  Beisan  to  es-Salt,  forded 
the  Jordan  two  hours  (about  six  miles)  below  the  for- 
mer, and  observes  in  a  note  (Travels  in  Syria,  p.  345), 
"  Near  where  we  crossed,  to  the  south,  are  the  ruins  of 
Sukkot."  The  ruins  seem  to  have  been  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river,  though  he  does  not  expressly  say  so, 
as  later  travellers  do  (see  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  232).  This 
may  po.ssibly  be  the  Succoth  of  Jerome;  but  it  seems 
too  far  north  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  narrative 
in  Genesis.  Jacob's  direct  road  from  the  ^^'ady  Zerka 
to  Shechem  would  have  led  him  by  the  Wady  Ferrah, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  through  Yaniin,  on  the  other.  If 
he  went  north  as  far  as  Sukkot,  he  must  have  ascended 
by  the  Wady  Maleh  to  Teyaslr,  and  so  through  Tubas 
and  the  Wady  Bidan.  Perhaps  his  going  north  was  a 
ruse  to  escape  the  dangerous  proximity  of  Esau ;  and 
if  he  made  a  long  stay  at  Succoth,  as  suggested  in  the 
outset  of  this  article,  the  detour  from  the  direct  road  to 
Shechem  would  be  of  little  importance  to  him  (see  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oct.  1876,  p.  742  sq.). 

Robinson  discovered  another  ruin,  called  jSniii^  (which 
is  radically  as  well  as  topographically  different  from 
the  Sukkot  of  Burckhardt\  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Jordan,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Beisan.  "  Near 
it  is  a  copious  fountain,  and  the  plain  around  it  is  cov- 
ered with  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  ruin  is  mere- 
ly that  of  a  common  village,  a  few  foundations  of  un- 
hewn stones"  (Bibl.  Fes.  iii,  309;  comp.  Van  de  Velde, 
Travels,  ii,  343).     Its  position  on  the  west  bank  pre- 
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vents  its  being  identified  with  the  Siiccoth  of  the  Bible, 
but  it  is  just  possible  that  the  name  may  have  been 
transferred  to  a  spot  on  the  other  side  (see  Hitter,  ut 
sup.  ii,  -146),  or  it  may  have  been  a  crusaders'  site  (see 
Conder,  Tent  Work  in  PaUst.  ii,  tJ'i). 

Until  the  position  of  Succoth  is  more  exactly  ascer- 
tained, it  is  impossible  to  say  what  was  the  valley  of 
Succoth  mentioned  in  Psa.  Ix,  fi  and  cviii,  7.  The  same 
word  is  employed  (Josh,  xiii,  27)  in  sjiecifying  the  ])o- 
sition  of  the  group  of  towns  among  whicli  Succoth  oc- 
curs, in  describing  the  allotment  oi'dad:  so  that  it  evi- 
dently denotes  some  marked  feature  of  the  country.  It 
is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  main  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  the  Ghur,  is  intended,  that  being  always  desig- 
nated in  the  Uible  l>v  the  name  of  "  the  Arabali." 

2.  The  first  camping-place  of  the  Israelites  when 
they  left  Egj'pt  (Kxod.  xii,  .'57  ;  xiii,  20 ;  Numb,  xxxiii, 
5,  6).  This  place  was  apparently  reached  at  the  close 
of  the  first  day's  march.  Kameses,  the  startiiig-place,  we 
have  shown  was  probably  near  the  western  end  of  the 
Wady  et-Tumeylat.  AVe  have  supposed  the  distance 
traversed  in  each  day's  journey  to  have  been  about 
thirty  miles;  and  as  Succoth  was  not  in  the  Arabian 
desert,  the  next  station,  Etiiam.  being  "in  the  edge  of 
the  wilderness"  (Exod.  xiii, "20;  Numb,  xxxiii, 0),  it  must 
have  been  along  the  present  iiilgrim  route  called  Dub 
el-Ban,  about  half-way  between  tlie  easternmost  branch 
of  the  Nile  and  tlie  castle  of  Ajrud.  It  was  probably, 
to  judge  from  its  name,  a  resting-place  of  caravans,  or 
a  military  station,  or  a  town  named  from  one  of  the 
two.  We  find  similar  names  in  Scenaj  Mandnc  (//in. 
Ant.'),  Scenae  Mandrorum  (A'o/.  Diyn.'),  or  'S.ki]vi)  "S\av- 
Spujv  {Xot.  Grcec.  Kpiscopatiiiini).  Scenre  Yeteranorum 
(///«.  Ant.  Not.  Dif/n.),  and  Scena;  extra  Gerasa  (sic  : 
Xot.  Difpi.).  See,  for  all  these  places,  Parthey,  Zw  Erd- 
Icunde  des  alien  Aerjyptens,  p.  hoh.  It  is,  however,  evi- 
dent that  such  a  name  would  be  easih-  lost,  and,  even  if 
preserved;  hard  to  recognise,  as  it  might  be  concealed  un- 
der a  corresponding  name  of  similar  signification,  though 
very  different  in  sound,  like  that  (»f  tlie  settlement  of 
Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries,  called  ro  'S.TpaTnntva 
(Herod,  ii,  154).     See  Exoue;  Keu  Sea.  Passage  of. 

Suc'cotli  -  Be'notli  (  Hcb.  Sukhoth'  -  Benoth', 
T^'-ii^T' 30,  booths  of  daughters  ;  Sept.  Swkx'^'^  Be- 
vi'S  V.  r.  2oKT^a»3  [and  even  'PoK-yw^]  Bfi'i.&E/';  Vulg. 
Sochoth-henoth)  occurs  only  in  2  Kings  xvii,  .SO,  as  the 
name  of  some  deity  whose  worship  the  Baliylonian  set- 
tlers in  Samaria  are  said  to  have  set  up  on  their  arrival 
in  that  country.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that 
this  term  is  pure  Hebrew,  and  as  such  most  interpreters 
explain  it  to  mean  "the  booths  in  which  the  daughters 
of  the  Babylonians  prostituted  themselves  in  honor  of 
their  idol"  (i.e.  Mylitta,  see  Herod,  i,  190;  Strabo,  xvi, 
74.5);  others  "small  tabernacles  in  which  were  con- 
tained images  of  female  deities"  (comp.  Calmet,  Com- 
vientaire  Littend,  ii,  897).  It  is  in  objection  to  both 
these  explanations  that  Snccoth-benoth,  which  in  the 
passage  in  Kings  occurs  in  the  same  construction  with 
Nergal  and  various  other  gods,  is  thus  not  a  deity 
at  all,  nor,  strictly  speaking,  an  object  of  worship.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  expression  "made" 
(V»Z5S)  does  not  necessarily  require  such  an  interpreta- 
tion. Sir  H.  Rawlinson  thinks  that  Succoth  -  benoth 
represents  the  Chaldrean  goddess  Zir-hanit,  the  wife  of 
Merodach,  who  was  especially  worshipped  at  Babylon, 
ill  conjunction  with  her  husband,  and  who  is  called  the 
"  queen"  of  the  place.  Succoth  he  supposes  to  be  either 
"  a  Hamitic  term  equivalent  to  Zir,"  or  possibly  a  She- 
mitic  mistranslation  of  the  term — Zirat,  "supreme,"  be- 
ing confoundetl  with  Zarat,  "tents"  (see  the  Essay  of 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i,  630). 
Gesenius  arbitrarily  alters  the  reading  to  rT23  n2p. 
booths  of  the  high-places  (Thesnui:  s.  v.) ;  and.  Movers 
(Phonic,  i,  596)  understands  "  involucra  or  secretn  mu- 
lier-um,'"  having  reference  to  phallus-worship  (so  Nork, 


Mythol.  i,  124).  The  rabbins  (see  Kimchi  and  .Jarchi, 
ad  loc.)  fable  tiiat  it  was  a  goddess  under  the  form  of  a 
hen  and  chickinx ;  which  Kircher  {(Ed.  Alg.  i,  3o4)  re- 
gards as  an  astronomical  emblem  of  the  Babylonians. 
See  Seidell,  I)e  Dtis  Si/riis,  ii,  7,  308  sq. ;  Voss,  'J'heol. 
Gent,  ii,  22 ;  Creusius,  De  Succoth  Benoth,  in  Ugolino, 
Thesaur.  xxiil. 

Su'chathite  (Ileb.  only  in  the  plur.  Snkathim', 
C^rz^'i",  a  ])atronymic  of  unknown  origin;  Sept.  2w- 
KaSiKjU  ;  Vulg.  in  tabernaculis  commorantes'),  a  designa- 
tion of  the  last-named  of  the  three  families  of  "  scribes 
which  dwelt  at  Jabez"  (1  Chron.  ii,  55);  apparently  de- 
scendants of  some  person  named  Suchah,  a  Judabite  of 
the  family  of  Caleb. 

Siickow,  Cahi,  Adolf,  a  German  theologian,  was 
born  ill  1802  at  Miinsterburg,  in  Silesia.  He  studied 
theology  and  philosojiby  at  Breslau,  was  aiipointcd  in 
1834  professor  of  theology  and  director  of  the  homilet- 
ical  seminary  at  Breslau,  and  died  there  in  1847.  He 
wrote,  l>e  Protei-nnf/elio  Jacobi.  Pars  I,  De  A  ir/umento 
ac  Indole  Proteratif/elii  (Vratislavire,  1830)  : — Gedenktage 
des  christl.  Kii-chenjahres  in  einer  Reihe  von  Predigten 
(Breslau,  1838)  : — A.  B.  C.  evangelischer  Kirchenverf as- 
sung  (ibid.  184G).  See  Regensburger  Conversations- Lex- 
ikon,  s.  V. ;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  1292  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Sud  (loi'S  V.  r.  [in  No.  2]  ^ovdd,  Ilovcra,  etc.),  the 
name  of  a  stream  and  of  a  person  in  the  Apocrypha. 

1.  A  river  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Baby- 
lon, on  the  banks  of  which  Jewish  exiles  lived  (Bar.  i, 
4).  No  such  river  is  known  to  geographers;  but  if  we 
assume  that  the  first  part  of  the  book  of  Baruch  was 
written  in  Hebrew,  the  original  text  ma}-  have  been 
Sur,  the  final  "^  having  been  changed  into  "1.  In  this 
case  the  name  would  represent,  not  the  town  of  Sora,  as 
suggested  by  Bochart  (Phaleg,  i,  8),  but  the  river  Eu- 
phrates itself,  which  is  always  named  by  Arab  geogra- 
phers "the  river  of  Sura,"  a  corruption  probably  of  the 
"Sippara"  of  the  inscriptions  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  i,  611, 
note  4). — Smith. 

2.  A  corrupt  Gnecism  (1  Esdr.  v,  29)  of  the  name  Sia 
or  SiAiiA  (q.  V.)  in  the  Hebrew  lists  (Ezra  ii,  44;  Neh. 
vii,  47). 

Swdaili,  Stephen  Bar,  a  Monophysite  monk,  who, 
according  to  the  Candelabrum  Sanctorum  of  Abul-faraJ 
(q.  v.),  ill  Assemani,  Bibl.  Orient,  ii,  291,  lived  al)out 
A.D.  500,  at  first  in  Edessa  and  afterwards  in  Jerusalem. 
He  is  credited  with  the  authorship  of  a  work  which  cir- 
culated under  the  name  of  llierotheus,  tlie  teacher  and 
predecessor  of  Pseudo-Dioin-sius,  in  which  a  limitation 
of  the  duration  of  hell  is  taught  on  the  authority  of  a 
pantheistic  interpretation  of  1  Cor.  xv,  28.  Neander 
regarded  the  ascription  of  this  work  to  Siidaili  as  rest- 
ing upcm  a  mere  assumption  on  the  part  of  Abul-faraj 
(Gesch.  d.  christl.  Rcl.  u.  Kirrhe,  i,  727),  but  without 
having  sufficient  warrant  for  his  view. 

Particulars  respecting  the  mystico-pantheistic  theol- 
ogy of  Sudaili  are  furnished  by  Xenajas  or  Philoxenus 
(q.  V.)  of  INIabng  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  presbyters 
Abraham  and  Orestes  of  Edessa,  which  earnestly  warns 
them  against  the  intiuence  of  that  learned  and  subtle 
monk  who  formerly  sojourned  in  their  city  (see  extracts 
in  Assemani,  ut  sup.  p.  30-33).  As  there  represented, 
Sudaili  taught  the  essential  unity  of  (he  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit,  of  the  divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ, 
and  also  of  God  and  all  created  existences,  basing  his 
views  on  1  Cor.  xv,  28,  "tva  y  6  QtuQ  ra  Trarra  iv  ttct- 
(Tiv.  He  had  inscribed  on  the  wall  of  his  cell  the  words 
"Omnis  natiira  Diviiiitati  consubstantialis  est,"  and  he 
contiiuie<l  to  cl.-iliorate  the  same  idea  in  his  writings 
after  public  opinion  had  compelled  the  erasure  of  the 
inscri|)tion  in  his  cell.  It  is  also  charged  by  Philox- 
enus that  Sudaili  taught  that  baptism  and  the  eucha- 
rist  are  superfluous,  that  he  denied  the  infiiction  of 
punishment  for  sin  at  the  last  judgment,  and  that  he 
promised  to  pagans  and  Jews  the  same  heavenly  felici-> 
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ties  as  to  Christians,  to  Judas  and  Simon  Magus  equal 
blessedness  with  Paul  and  Peter.  It  is  evident  that 
much  of  these  assertions  is  dictated  by  malice  and  is 
grossly  misrepresented.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  Chiliastic  views  of  Sudaili,  who  was  a  consequen- 
tial adherent  of  Origenistic  doctrines,"  and  must  be  re- 
garded as  holding  a  spiritualized,  idealistic  view  of  the 
world.  lie  taught  three  world -periods — the  present, 
corresponding  tQ  the  sixth  day  of  the  week  ;  the  millen- 
nium, the  great  Sabbath  or  rest-day  of  the  week  ;  and 
the  eternity  of  consummation  or  of  the  restoration  of 
all  things. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  pei-sonal  or  literary  career 
of  Bar  Sudaili.  The  violent  assault  of  Philoxenus  upon 
his  character  as  a  teacher  and  expositor  of  the  Script- 
ures appears  to  have  succeeded  so  far  as  to  ca,use  him 
to  be  regarded  by  all  Monophysites  as  a  dangerous  her- 
etic. The  Jacobites  of  Syria,  e.  g.,  admitted  a  special 
sentence  of  condemnation  against  him  into  their  formu- 
la of  ordination.  See  Assemani,  Bibl.  Orient,  vol.  i  and 
ii. — Herzog,  Real-Encykloj).  s.  v. 

Sudarium,  or  Sudaiy  (sweat-cloth):  1.  The pu- 
rijicaturitim  (q.  v. )  for  wiping  the  chalice;  2.  The 
maniple  (q.  v.) ;  3.  The  vetunica  (q.  v.)  (the  blessing 
of  the  priest's  eyes  with  the  sudarium  was  forbidden 
in  1549);  4.  The  banner  of  a  bishop's  staff,  called  also 
vexillum  (q.  v.). 

Sudbury,  Simon.     See  Simon  of  Sudbury. 

Suddath,  William  W.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  July  31,  1826.  He 
professed  religion  in  his  nineteenth  year,  was  received 
by  the  Lexington  Presbytery  of  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Church  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1847.  About  this  time  he 
entered  Chapel  Hill  College,  in  Lafayette  County,  ]Mo. ; 
studied  theologj'in  the  Cumberland  University  at  Leb- 
anon, Tenn. ;  but  before  graduating  he  was  induced, 
by  the  great  interest  he  took  in  the  success  of  Chapel 
Hill  College,  to  return  to  ISIissouri  and  accept  the  pro- 
fessorship of  languages  in  that  college.  He  was  after- 
wards elected  president,  which  position  he  filled  until 
1857,  when  hg  accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  of  languages 
in  the  Masonic  College  at  Lexington,  Mo.  In  1858  he 
became  enlisted  for  the  St.  Louis  mission,  and  his  far- 
reaching  mind  and  noble,  benevolent  heart  conceived 
a  plan  to  relieve  it  of  its  embarrassments.  But  his  la- 
bors were  too  great  for  his  physical  energies.  He  gave 
up  his  position  in  the  college  to  engage  in  the  work  of 
his  choice:  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Church  in  St. 
Joseph,  but  died  Aug.  1,  1800,  before  assuming  the  du- 
ties of  the  new  position.  Mr.  Suddath  was  an  eloquent 
preacher,  a  scholar,  and  a  Christian  gentleman.  See 
AVilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1861,  p.  236.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Sudlioff,  Carl,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  prominent 
theologian  of  the  Calvinistic  Church  of  German}^,  who 
died  in  the  year  1865  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  is  the 
author  of,  Weihestiimlen  (4th  ed.  Hamm.  1865): — Der 
IIeidelberf/e7-  Katechismus  zergliedei-t  (2d  ed.  Kreuznach, 
1854)  : — De  Convenientia  qiice  infer  ittrumgue  Gratim  In- 
strumentum,  Verbum  Dei,  et  San-amentum  Intercechtt,  etc. 
(ibid.  1852) :— /?*  cler  Stille  (Frankfort,  1859,  2  pts.)  :— 
Fester  Grund  christlicher  Lehre,  ein  lliilfsbuch  zum  flei- 
delberger  Katechismus  (  ibid.  1857  )  :  —  Geschichte  der 
christl.  Kirche  (2d  ed.  ibid.  1861,  2  vols.)  : — Commiinion- 
huch  (2d  ed.  ibid.  1859):  —  Christliche  Religionslehre 
(ibid.  1861):  —  Theologisches  Handbuch  zitr  Auslef/unff 
dfs  Ueidelberrjer  Katechismus  (ibid.  1862).  Besides  a 
number  of  articles  for  Herzog's  Real- Encyklop.,  he  also 
wrote  the  lives  of  C.  Olevianus  and  Z.  Ursinus,  pub- 
lished in  the  8th  part  of  Leben  mid  ausyewdhUe  Schrif- 
ten  der  Vdter  iind  Begr Under  der  reformirten  Kirche. 
See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  1293  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Su'dias  CSov^iat;),  a  corrupt  Greek  form  (1  Esdr. 
V,  26)  of  the  name  Hodaviah  or  Hodevah  (q.  v.)  of 
the  Hebrew  lists  (Ezra  iii,  40;  Neh.  vii,  43). 


Sudices,  the  Fates  of  the  Bohemians  and  Mora- 
vians, supposed  to  resemble  the  Koman  I'urcce. 

Sudia,  in  Hinduism,  is  the  lowest  of  the  four  castes 
among  the  Hindus,  sprung  from  Brahma's  feet  and  ap- 
pointed to  serve  the  other  castes.  It  includes  all  inferior 
laborers  and  servants. 

Sudri,  one  of  the  four  powerful  dwarfs  of  the  Norse 
mythology,  who  sujtport  the  arch  of  the  sky  at  the  four 
regions  from  which  the}'  derive  their  names.  The  oth- 
er dwarfs  are  Nordri,  Westri,  and  Austri. — Yollmer, 
Worterb.  d.  Mythul.  s.  v. 

Suehre,  in  Persian  mythology,  is  the  name  of  the 
planet  Venus  before  it  was  placed  in  the  sky.  It  is 
identical  with  the  Arabic  Anahid.  Suehre  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly charming  maiden,  of  whom  two  angels  be- 
came enamoured,  and  who  resisted  their  advances  with 
the  result  that  she  was  removed  to  the  skies,  while  they 
were  banished  to  the  abyss.  In  her  new  abode  she  is 
served  by  thousands  of  celestial  spirits,  who  adore  her  for 
her  virtue  and  beauty.  —  Vollmer,  Worterb.  d.  Mythol. 
s.  V. 

Suemmer  Oala,  in  Lamaism,  is  a  mountain  of  vast 
elevation,  which  is  surrounded  by  three  others,  upon 
whose  circle  rests  a  second  circle  of  four  mountains,  all 
of  them  being  of  gold,  with  the  exception  of  the  central 
one,  which  is  composed  of  a  single  green  stone.  These 
mountains  are  the  place  of  abode  of  the  free  spirits, 
Erike  Bariksan.  The  wicked  spirits  dAvell  in  the  cav- 
erns of  the  mountains,  and  their  chief  there  holds  a  pow- 
erful castle. — Yollmer,  Worterb.  d.  Mytlwl.  s.  v. 

Suenes,  a  Christian  nobleman  in  Persia,  who,  re- 
fusing to  deny  Christ,  had  his  wife  taken  from  him,  and 
given  to  one  of  the  em]ieror's  meanest  slaves ;  and  what 
added  to  his  mortification  was  that  he  was  ordered  to 
wait  upon  his  wife  and  the  slave,  which  at  length  broke 
his  heart. 

Sueur,  EusTACiiE  Le,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  French  painters,  was  born  in  1017,  and  after  studying 
with  his  father,  a  sculptor,  was  placed  in  the  school  of 
Simon  Vouet  at  Paris.  He  soon  excelled  his  master, 
and  adopted  a  style  which  is  noted  for  its  simplicity 
and  severity.  He  has  beeu  termed  by  his  adrnirers  the 
French  Raphael ;  but  he  was  far  behind  that  great  mas- 
ter in  every  respect.  He  died  in  1655.  He  painted  the 
celebrated  series  of  St.  Bruno,  twenty-two  large  pictures 
on  wood,  in  the  cloister  of  the  Carthusians  at  Paris,  be- 
fore his  thirtieth  year: — Sf.  Paul  Preaching  at  Ephesiis: 
— The  Gentiles  Burning  their  Prescribed  Book  (1649), 
engraved  by  Picart  and  Massard: — Paul  Heeding  the 
Sick: — Martyrdoms  of  St.  Laurence  and  St.  Protuis, 
both  engraved  by  Gerard  Audran.  He  painted  many 
other  celebrated  pictures,  as,  Christ  Scowged: — Christ 
loith  Martha  and  Mary : — The  Presentation  in  the  Tem- 
ple :  —  The  Histories  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Benedict. 
See  English  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Suez.     See  Eed  Sea. 

Suffering-day.     See  Goon-FRinAv. 

Suffering-psalm,  the  name  given  to  Psalm  xxii, 
"  Deus,  Dens  mens;"  used  in  the  services  of  the  Church 
on  Good-Friday. 

Suffering-'week.     See  Passion-aveek. 

Sufferings  of  Christ.  See  Vicarious  Suffer- 
ing. 

Suffetum,  Council  of  {Concilium  Suffetanum),  was 
held  in  528,  at  which  St.  Fulgentius  was  present.  Bish- 
op Quod-vult-Deus  (who  had  disputed  the  point  of  pre- 
cedency with  him  at  the  Council  of  Junga,  in  Africa), 
at  his  re(iuest,  presided. 

Suffragan  {suff'raganeus')  is  the  title  applied  to  ev- 
ery ecclesiastic  who  has  to  assist  his  superior.  In  this 
way  Alcuin  explains  the  term  in  a  letter  to  Charle- 
magne :  "  Suflfraganeus  est  nomen  mediae  significationis; 
ideo  nescimus  quale  fixum  ei  apponere  debeamus,  ut 
prcsbj'terorum,  aut  abbatum,  aut  diaconorum,  aut  cae- 
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terorum  graduum  inferionim,  si  forte  cpiscoporum  no- 
meii,  (lui  aliqiiaiiilo  vestni;  civitati  siilijccti  eraiit,  aiUle- 
re  debenuis"  {O/Hra,  \).  IKid).  Tlie  term  is  also  usoil 
as  synonymous  witli  ricariits  (see  Du  Fresiie,  (lldsxdri- 
um,  s.  v.).  It  is  given  more  especially  to  bishops,  how- 
ever, and  in  respect  to  them  with  a  twofold  reference. 
A  suffrar/an  bishop  is  an  ('pi.<cuj)ug  in  j)ar/ibiis  iiifuhUum 
employed  as  the  vicar  and  assistant  of  a  rej;ular  dio- 
cesan bishop ;  but  the  name  is  given  to  the  latter  also 
in  view  of  the  relation  he  sustains,  if  not  exempt  [see 
ExKMi'rioN'],  to  his  metropolitan.  The  relation  sus- 
tained by  all  the  sulTragans  of  a  jirovince  {coinprovinci- 
ales)  together  with  their  metropolitan,  and  the  rights 
belonging  to  the  latter  in  his  relation  to  the  suffragans 
and  their  subordinates,  have  been  exactly  determined, 
and  are  stated  in  (iratian,  Causa  iii,  qu.  6,  and  Cuitsd 
ix,  qu.  3.  Various  decisions  occur  also  in  the  decretals, 
which  ordain  that  the  consecration  of  a  meirojiolitan 
shall  be  performed  by  all  his  suffragans.  The  rights 
of  metropolitans  over  their  suffragans  are  limited.  See 
Innocent  III  in  c.  11,  J)e  Officio  JuiUcis  Ordiiiarii,  i, 
31.  —  Ilerzog,  Reul-Encykiop.  s.  v.     See  Akchhisiiop; 

METROrOLITAN. 

It  thus  appears  that  anciently  suffragan  bishops  were 
all  the  city  bishops  of  any  province  under  a  metro- 
politan, who  were  called  his  suffragans  because  they 
met  at  his  command  to  give  their  suffrage,  counsel,  or 
advice  in  a  provincial  synod.  In  this  sense  the  word 
was  used  in  England  at  the  time  when  Linwood  wrote 
his  Provinciale  (in  l-iSO) :  "They  were  called  suffra- 
gans because  they  were  bound  to  give  their  suffrage 
and  assistance  to  the  archbishop,  being  summoned  to 
take  part  in  his  care,  though  not  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power."  The  suffragans  were  not  the  same  as  Cuore- 
riscopi  (q.  v.),  or  rural  bishops.  Thus  it  was  also  in 
other  churches.  The  seventy  bishops  wOio  were  imme- 
diately subject  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  their  primate 
or  metropolitan,  were  called  his  suffragans,  because  they 
■were  frequentlj'  called  to  his  synods.  These  bishops 
were  called  by  the  peculiar  technical  term  lihru,  which 
stood  for  seventy.  Their  elections  were  regulated  by 
the  metropolitan,  who  either  ordained  them  himself,  or 
authorized  their  ordination.  They  were  summoned  l)y 
him  to  attend  the  provincial  synods,  and  could  not  dis- 
obey such  summons  under  pain  of  suspension,  or  some 
such  canonical  censure,  which  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  metropolitan  and  the  council.  From  the  13th  to 
the  Itjth  centurj'  there  were  in  the  English  Church  a 
class  of  bishops  (1)  holding  nominal  sees,  titulars  or 
in  partibus  inji/leliiim,  in  Ilinigary,  (Jrcece,  and  Asia; 
(2)  exiles,  temporary  or  pennaneuf,  from  bishoprics  in 
Ireland  or  Scotland,  who  were  called  suffragans. 

Bishops  who  had  no  metropolitan  power  first  began 
to  have  suffragans  under  them  in  the  10th  century. 
These  were  styled  vicar-generals,  vicegerents,  Mce-epi*-- 
cnpi.  etc.  Suffragan  bishops  were  ajipointed  in  Germa- 
ny for  the  ordination  of  inferior  othcers  and  the  conse- 
cration and  benediction  of  churches,  altars,  baptismal 
waters,  etc.  Some  attemjjt  was  made  in  England,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  to  restore  the  chor- 
episcopi.  under  the  name  of  suffragan  bishops.  Act  26, 
Henry  VIII,  1534,  appointed  several  towns  for  suffra- 
gan sees.  One  suffragan  bishop  was  consecrated  for  Not- 
tingham, and  another  as  bishop  of  Dover  in  1.S70.  A 
permissive  act  for  bishops  suffragan  in  Ireland  was  passed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  others  have 
recently  been  consecrated  in  the  colonies.  See  Bing- 
ham, Christ.  Aniiq.  bk.  ii,  ch.  xv,  §  13-15  ;  eh.  xvi,  §  12, 
17  ;  Coleman,  Ancient  Christionity,  p.  139. 

Suffrage.  In  the  early  Church,  one  of  the  ways 
of  designating  persons  to  the  ministry  was  l)v  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  iiuffni;/<'  and  election  of  the  Church.  It 
was  also  customary  for  the  clergy  or  presl)ytery  (or  the 
retiring  bishop  or  presbyter)  to  nominate  a  person  to  fill 
the  vacant  office,  which  nomination  was  followed  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  people — suffrages  not  merely  testimonial, 
but  judicial  and  elective.  See  Riddle,  Christ.  A  ntiq.  p.  329. 


The  term  was  also  used  to  designate — 1.  The  public 
worship — the  united  voice  and  consent  of  the  people  in 
the  pet  il  ions  offered.  "See  now,  then,  both  learned  and 
unlearned,  bow  prayers  and  all  tA\wx suffrages  are  in  com- 
mon to  this  spiritual  Cliurcli"  [Lantern  of  Liyht,  AA). 
1400).  2.  A  short  form  of  petition,  as  in  the  Litany. 
Thus,  in  the  Order  for  the  Consecration  of  Bishops  we 
read  that  in  the  Litany  as  then  useij,  after  the  words 
"  that  it  may  please  thee  to  illuminate  all  bishops," 
etc.,  '•  tlie  proper  siiffraqc  shall  be,"  etc.  3.  The  versi- 
cles  after  the  Creed  iu  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer. 
See  Stanton,  Church  Did.  s.  v. 

Stafis,  a  sect  of  mystic  philosophers  in  Persia,  which 
was  founded  in  the  9th  century  by  Abul  Khair.  It 
has  contained  among  its  members  manj'  of  the  most 
noted  iMoliammedan  scholars  and  poets.  Schamyl,  the 
famous  Circassian  leader,  is  said  to  have  belonged  to 
this  sect,  and  to  have  given  to  it  a  semi-political  char- 
acter, directing  it  especially  against  the  aggressions  of 
the  Russians.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the 
empire;  have  their  acknowledged  head  at  Shiraz,  and 
their  chief  men  in  all  the  principal  cities.  IMr.  ]\Iartyn, 
missionary  to  that  country,  calls  them  "mystic  latitu- 
dinarians."     For  the  tenets,  see  SOfism. 

Sufism,  or  Sooflsm  (Arabic,  suf,  ptire,  wise),  a 
certain  mystic  .system  of  philosophical  theology  within 
Islam.  Its  tenets  are,  that  nothing  exists  absolutely 
l)ut  God;  that  the  human  soul  is  an  emanation  from 
his  essence;  that  every  man  is  an  incarnation  of  Deity; 
and,  though  divided  for  a  time  from  this  heavenly  source, 
will  be  finally  reunited  with  him ;  that  the  highest  possi- 
ble happiness  will  arise  from  that  reunion;  and  that  the 
chief  good  of  mankind  consists  in  as  perfect  a  union  with 
the  Eternal  Spirit  as  the  encumbrances  of  a  mortal  frame 
will  allow ;  that,  for  this  purpose,  they  should  break  all 
connection  with  extrinsic  objects,  and  pass  through  life 
without  attachments,  as  a  swimmer  in  the  ocean  strikes 
freely  without  the  impediments  of  clothes;  that  if  mere 
earthly  charms  have  power  to  infiuence  the  soul,  the 
itlea  of  celestial  beauty  must  overwhelm  it  in  ecstatic 
light.  It  maintains  also  that,  for  want  of  apt  words  to 
express  the  divine  perfection  and  the  ardor  of  our  de- 
votion, we  must  borrow  such  expressions  as  approach 
the  nearest  to  our  ideas,  and  speak  of  beauty  and  love 
in  a  transcendent  and  mystical  sense ;  that,  like  a  reed 
torn  from  its  native  bank — like  wax  separated  from  its 
delicious  honey — the  soul  of  man  bewails  its  disunion 
with  melancholy  music,  and  sheds  burning  tears;  like 
the  lighted  taper,  waiting  passionately  for  the  moment 
of  its  extinction,  as  a  disengagement  from  earthly  tram- 
mels, and  the  means  of  returning  to  its  only  beloved. 
Sufism  teaches  four  principal  degrees  of  human  perfec- 
tion or  sanctity.  1.  Shuriat,  or  the  lowest,  is  the  de- 
gree of  strict  obedience  to  all  the  ritual  laws  of  Moham- 
medanism  — such  as  prayer,  fasting,  pilgrimage,  alms- 
giving, ablutions,  etc. — and  the  ethical  precepts  of  hon- 
esty, love  of  truth,  and  the  like.  2.  Turikat.  This  de- 
gree is  attainable  by  those  who,  while  strictly  adhering 
to  the  outward  or  ceremonial  injunctions  of  religion,  rise 
to  an  inward  perception  of  the  mental  power  and  virtue 
necessary  for  the  nearer  approach  to  the  Divinity,  the 
necessity  of  and  the  yearning  for  which  they  feel.  3. 
Ilakikal  (trutii)  is  the  degree  of  those  who,  by  contin- 
uous contemplation  and  inner  devotion,  have  risen  to 
the  true  perception  of  the  nature  of  the  visible  and  in- 
visible— who,  in  fact,  have  recognised  the  Godhead,  and 
through  this  knowledge  of  it  have  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing an  ecstatic  relation  to  it.  4.  Maarifal  is  the 
degree  in  which  man  communicates  directly  with  the 
Deity,  and  is  admitted  into  a  mysterious  union  with 
him.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  highest  aim  of  the 
Sftfi  is  to  attain  self-annihilation  by  losing  his  humani- 
ty in  Deity.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  abstracting 
his  mind  from  all  worldly  objects,  and  devoting  himself 
to  divine  contemplation.  Accordingly  the  Siifis  neglect 
and  despise  all  outward  worship  as  useless  and  unneces- 
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sary.  The  Mnsuavi,  their  principal  book,  expatiates 
largely  upon  tlie  love  of  God,  the  dignity  of  virtue,  and 
the  high  and  holy  enjoyments  arising  from  a  union  with 
God.  All  Siitistic  poetry  and  parlance  are  to  be  taken  al- 
legorically  and  sj-mbolically.  They  represent  tlie  high- 
est things  by  human  emblems  and  luanan  passions; 
and  religion  being  with  them  identical  with  love,  erotic 
terminology  is  chiefly  used  to  illustrate  the  relation  of 
man  to  God.  Thus  the  beloved  one's  curls  indicate  the 
mysteries  of  the  Deity;  sensuous  pleasures,  and  chiefly 
intoxication,  indicate  the  highest  degree  of  divine  love, 
or  ecstatic  contemplation.  Its  principal  religious  writer 
is  Jalaleddin  liumi,  and  its  theology  prevails  among 
the  learned  Mussulmans,  who  avow  it  without  reserve. 
See  Chambers's  Encycloj).  s.  v. ;  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the 
World,  s.  v.;  Christian  Observer,  1819,  p.  379;  Mill, 
Moll  am  medanism. 

Suger,  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  and  a  leading  dignitary 
of  the  Church  and  statesman  of  France  in  the  l'2th  cen- 
tury, was  born  pmhably  in  the  year  1081,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  St.  Omer,  and  was  educated  in  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Denis,  where  the  crown-prince,  Louis 
the  Fat,  was  his  companion.  After  completing  his 
studies  in  1103,  he  was  employed  by  abbot  Adam  of  St. 
Denis  in  the  administration  of  distant  possessions  of  the 
convent,  and  in  their  defence  against  the  incursions  of 
predatory  knights.  On  the  accession  of  Louis  VI  to 
the  throne  (1108),  Suger  became  his  counsellor,  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  sidjjugation  of  the  barons,  who 
had  thrown  off  all  responsibility,  and  to  the  establish- 
ing of  the  royal  authority,  by  which  the  reign  of  Louis 
VI  became  noted  in  the  history  of  France.  He  was 
also  an  active  participant  in  the  dispute  about  investi- 
ture (see  the  article),  which  at  that  time  agitated  both 
Church  and  State,  taking  sides  with  the  pope,  as  tlie  pol- 
icy of  France  demanded.  He  was  present  at  the  Lat- 
eran  Council  in  1112,  which  annulled  the  concessions 
made  by  pope  Paschal  II  to  Henry  V.  In  1118  he  met 
the  fugitive  pope  Gelasius  II,  and,  in  the  name  of  his 
king,  placed  all  the  resources  of  France  at  his  disposal 
against  his  Italian  adversaries.  He  subsequently  ne- 
gotiated a  settlement  of  the  question  of  investiture,  in 
1121,  which  proved  satisfactory  to  both  France  and  the 
papacy.  In  1122  he  became  the  successor  of  the  de- 
ceased Adam  in  the  abbacy  of  St.  Denis,  and  in  1124  he 
visited  Kome  to  attend  the  great  Lateran  Council,  and 
while  there  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  pope,  Calix- 
tus  II,  that  the  latter  proposed  to  create  him  cardinal,  a 
project  which  failed  by  reason  of  the  decease  of  tlie  pope. 
He  accompanied  the  army  in  a  campaign  against  the 
emperor  Henry  V  in  the  same  year;  and  he  was  at  the 
same  time  earnestly  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  induce 
the  king  to  release  the  colones,  or  lower  orders  in  the 
State,  from  many  of  their  pressing  burdens,  and  to  con- 
cede the  right  to  form  autonomous  communes  as  a 
means  of  undermining  the  feudal  system. 

About  1127  Suger  renounced  the  habits  of  his  pre- 
vious worldly  life  and  became  an  ascetic;  and,  after 
having  reformed  himself,  he  undertook  to  enforce  the 
Benedictine  rule  in  all  its  strictness  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Denis.  He  fultilled  his  spiritual  functions  conscien- 
tiously, and  built  a  magnificent  church  while  himself 
living  in  a  little  cell.  His  principal  merit  consists,  how- 
ever, in  an  excellent  administration  of  the  convent,  in 
the  conservation  of  its  rights,  in  the  artistic  decoration 
of  churches,  and  in  the  dissemination  of  the  influences 
of  culture  throughout  the  surrounding  wastes.  His  di- 
rection of  the  affairs  of  the  State  still  continued,  and, 
when  Louis  VII  ascended  the  throne  (in  1137),  became 
even  more  pronounced  than  before.  He  was  associated 
with  bishop  Joscelin  of  Soissons  in  the  regency,  and  ad- 
ininistered  the  government  on  the  plan  of  the  late  king. 
His  boldness  appears  in  his  resisting  the  papal  inter- 
dict (in  1141)  b}-  which  Innocent  II  sought  to  force  a 
prelate  into  the  archbishopric  of  Boiirges  against  the 
expressed  will  of  the  king.  His  endeavor  to  restrain 
the  king  from  embarking  in  his  crusade  failed;  but  he 


was  appointed  regent  of  the  coimtry  during  the  king's 
absence,  in  conjunction  with  the  archbishop  of  Eheims 
and  count  Vermendois.  Aided  by  the  pope,  he  subdued 
tlie  rebellious  nobility,  and  so  wisely  administered  the 
finances  that  he  was  able  to  honor  the  incessant  drafts 
of  Louis,  and  also  to  erect  many  edifices,  and  still  save 
large  sums  of  money  to  the  public  treasury.  The 
height  of  his  career  was  reached  when  he  succeeded  in 
neutralizing  the  endeavors  of  Kobcrt  of  Dreux,  the 
brother  of  Louis  VI,  who  had  returned  from  the  Holy 
Land  in  1148,  to  seize  upon  the  supreme  authoritj'.  At 
the  same  time,  he  succeeded  in  resisting  the  desires  for 
radical  reform  fostered  by  Abelard  and  Pierre  de  Bruys, 
while  zealously  endeavoring  to  correct  the  abuses  from 
which  those  desires  had  sprung.  He  was  further  suc- 
cessful in  a  conflict  with  the  canons  of  St.  Genevieve,  in 
Paris,  whose  convent  pope  Eugene  III  had  directed 
him  to  reform  in  accordance  with  the  Benedictine  rule. 
Louis  VII,  on  his  return,  in  1149,  publicly  thanked  the 
regent  and  called  him  the  father  of  his  country;  and 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  and  a  number  of  foreign  princes 
wrote  to  him  in  token  of  their  admiration  and  respect. 
He  enjoyed  his  fame,  however,  during  a  brief  season 
only,  and  died  Jan.  12,  1151.  His  literary  remains  in- 
clude only  sixty  miscellaneous  letters  (in  Duchesne, 
Scriptores,  vol.  iv),  a  report  of  his  administration  of 
St.  Denis,  and  a  biography  of  Louis  VI  which  ranks 
among  the  superior  historical  productions  of  the  Middle 
Ages  (both  in  Duchesne,  itt  sup.). 

See  Hist.  Lit.  de  la  France,  xii,  3G1 ;  Bernardi,  Fssai 
Hist,  sur  I'Ahhe  Suger,  in  A?-chires  Lit.de  V Europe  (Par. 
1807),  vol.  xiv  and  xv ;  Carne,  Etudes  sur  les  Fondatevrs 
de  V  Unite  Nut.  en  France  (ibid.  1848),  vol.  i;  Combes, 
L'Abbe  Suger  (ibid.  1853);  monk  Willielm's  (a  contem- 
porary) biography  of  Suger,  in  Guizot,  Coll.  des  Me- 
moires,  vol.  viii. — Herzog,  Real-Encykiop.  s.  v. 

Suggestum,  or  Suggestio  («  desk),  a  name 
frequently  given  to  the  htma,  or  sanctuary,  of  a 
church. 

SUGGESTUM  Lectorum,  one  of  several  names 
given  to  the  Ajibo  (q.  v.),  or  reader's  desk. 

Sugin  ("pS'tD,  from  3^0),  or  pairs,  is  a  Masoretic 
term  to  denote  groups  of  words  which  occur  in  one  sec- 
tion several  times,  once  in  this  connection  and  once  in 
another  connection.  These  instances  having  been  no- 
ticed by  the  Masorites,  they  arranged  them  into  "p31D, 
or  pairs.  Thus  the  Massora  Finalis  gives  under  the 
letter  He  (p.  216,  col.  1)  "  eleven  pairs,  each  one  of  which 
pair  alternately  occurs  with  an  audible  He  (  =  Mappik) 
and  with  a  quiescent  He  (  =  Eaphe):"  e.  g.'PTisa 
(Prov.  xxxi,  10)  and  mi-a  (Gen.  xxv,  31);  PnyiTI 
(Lev.  xiii,  20)  and  iTi"T:;1  (ver.  4).  Or  the  Masorites 
tell  us  of  "  twenty-two  words  beginning  and  ending  with 
Far,  each  one  of  which  occurs  twice:  once  JLilra,  or 
with  Vav  conjunctive,  and  once  Mikl,  or  with  Vav  con- 
versive,"  as  "nn^Si'l  (Gen.  xli,  35)  and  1-i2:ii_l  (Exod. 
viii,  10);  ^.0Z-\•'^  (xxviii,28)  and  ID^'T'I  (xxxix,  21). 
They  tell  us  that  "there  are  four  groups  of  words,  each 
of  which  occurs  twice  in  the  same  book :  once  with  a 
word  less  and  a  letter  more,  and  once  with  a  word  more 
and  a  letter  less."  The  first  of  such  a  pair  is  "Jehovah, 
thy  God,  thou  shalt  fear,  and  him  thou  shaft  serve" 
(Dent,  vi,  13);  the  second,  "Jehovah,  thy  God,  thou 
shalt  fear,  him  thou  shalt  serve,  and  to  him"  (x,  20), 
which  will  be  best  illustrated  by  the  Hebrew,  viz. : 

"inrr  irsi  xnin  -"^nbx  miT^  rx  (Deut.  vi,  i3). 
131  larn  irs  xtti  -|^nbx  nini  rx  (Dent,  x,  20). 

They  enumerate  instances  in  which  four  words  occur 
twice  in  the  same  sentence,  once  with  the  negative 
particle  NP  and  once  without  it,  as  "iJ'TX  nb  (Gen. 
xxiii,  11)  and  '^SIX  (ver.  15),  or  -;sn  xb  (Lev.  xiii,  4) 
and  "^sn  (ver.  20).    They  mention  five  pairs  of  words 
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wliich  respectively  occur  once  with,  the  Var  conjunc- 
tive and  once  without  it,  as  yo'^  "pS  (Josh,  xix,  7) 
and  ',ir-l  -pSI  (XV,  32);  '(biaT  IZCTT'i  (Exod.  i,  3) 
and  ^^h1Z^^  12Cr"'1  (Gen.  xxxv,  23).  Without  in- 
creasinj;  tlic  number  tlie  reader  is  referred  to  FrensdorfF 
(.yfassoru  M(i(/ii(i,  p.  339  sq.),  wliere,  under  the  heading 
"p31T,  these  pairs  are  given  in  alphabetical  order.  A 
complete  list  of  the  above-quoted  instances  is  given  by 
Frensdorff  in  his  Oclila-ve-Ochhi,  p.  14.  52.  §  42;  p.  14,  52 
sq.,  §  45;  p.  133,  §  232;  p.  138,  §  250;  p.  138.  !;  251  ;  and 
in  Levita,  Miisaoreth  Ihrmmusoreth  (eil.  Ginsb.),  p.  178, 
207,212,223,229,     (B.  P.) 

Suicer,  Johann  Caspau,  the  author  of  the  The- 
saurus h'nhsiii.i/iciig.was  born  Jmie  2(5,  1G20.  lie  was 
educated  in  Zuricb.  Montaulian,  and  .Saumur.  In  1043 
he  returned  to  Zuricli,  and  became  pastor  in  the  Tiiur- 
gau,  but  was  recalled  in  1044  to  the  schools  of  the  for- 
mer city.  In  lt>4l)  he  became  inspector  of  (he  ahinniate 
and  professor  of  Hebrew,  ten  years  afterwards  professor 
of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Culli'i/ium  Uumanitatii,  and  in 
1660  professor  of  Greek  and  canon  in  the  superior  col- 
lege {Carolimini).  He  remained  in  this  position  until 
1683,  and  died  Dec.  29,  1684. 

Suicer  rendered  valuable  service  to  theology  by  his 
thorough  philological  labors.  His  earliest  works  were 
text-biKiks  for  stuilents:  Si/Hof/c  Vucum  .Xori  Test.  (Tig. 
1648,  and  1659  with  appended  compend  of  Greek  pros- 
ody; republished  in  1744  by  Hageiibach): — i^i/ntaxeos 
Grcecce,  etc.  (1651)  : — 'Ef.t7rvpti'i.inra  EvcflStiac,  quo  dues 
Ckn/sostomi  et  duee  Basil  it  M.  Ilomihe  Cant  inentu?;  etc. 
(1658  and  1681):  —  Job.  Frisii  Tigurini  Diet.  Lutino- 
Gerni.  et  Germ.-Ldt.  (^UiGl  srj.  ): — Commnii  \'<stibul. 
Hcholarum  Usui  felicius  Accoiitmodatum,  etc.  (1665)  : — 
finally,  the  celebrated  Thesaurus  Eccles.  (Amst.  1682.  2 
vols,  fol.;  two  enlarged  eds.  1728  and  1821,  with  supple- 
ments) : — Lexicon  Gr(ecQ-Lat.et  Lat.-Grtecum  (1683): — 
and,  after  Suicer's  death,  the  Si/mhol.  Nicmno-Const.  et  ex 
Antiquitate  Eccles.  Illustratum  (fraj.  ad  l!h.  1718,  4to). 
Various  other  writings  were  left  in  manuscript,  and  the 
Lexicon  Gr(vc.  Majus  and  Exposilio  Si/uibuLct  Apost.et 
Athunasiani  are  lost.  Suicer's  learning  in  these  works, 
particularly  the  Thesaurus,  is  so  evident  that  Charles 
I'atin,  in  his  Travels,  observes  that  Suicer  understood 
more  (Jreek  than  all  the  (ireeks  taken  together. 

Suicer  took  but  little  part  in  the  doctrinal  contro- 
versies of  his  day.  He  regretted  their  existence,  and 
assisted  his  friend  Heidegger  in  securing  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Formula  Consensus. — Herzog,  Real- Encyklop. 
s.  V.     See  Hki.vktic  Consensus. 

Suicide  (Lat.  sui,  one's  self,  and  ca-dere,  to  kill)  is 
defined  as  the  killing  of  one's  self  with  malice  afore- 
thought, and  while  in  the  possession  of  a  sound  mind. 
It  is  known  in  the  law  as  f'eto  de  se,  and  is  considered 
felony.  In  the  early  Church  suiciilcs  were  called  jiio- 
dcivdTOi  (biothanali),  from  ofl'eriiig  violence  to  them- 
selves. Hecause  suicide  was  a  crime  tliat  could  have 
no  penance  imjiosed  upon  it.  the  Church  denied  the  sui- 
cide the  honor  and  solemnity  of  a  Christian  burial,  and 
allowed  him  to  lie  excommunicated  and  <leprived  of  all 
memorial  in  her  prayers  after  death.  In  England  this 
crime  was  punished  not  only  with  forfeiture  of  goods 
and  chattels,  like  other  felonies,  but  the  bodj-  of  tlie  sui- 
cide was  buried  in  the  night  at  the  crossings  of  two 
highways  with  a  slake  driven  through  (he  body.  This 
ancient  ride  was  repealed  l)y  Statute  4  (ieorge  IV,  c.  51, 
and  now  the  burials  take  place  in  a  churchyard,  but  be- 
between  9  and  12  I'.M. 

Suicide  is  now  generally  considered  a  symptom  of 
some  form  of  insanity,  permanent  or  temporary,  in  which 
the  emotions  and  passions  are  excited  or  perverted. 
The  following  statistics  respecting  suicides  are  from 
Ckamoers's  Encijclojnedia,  s.  \-.:  "In  the  kingdom  f>f 
Sweden  tiiere  is  calculated  to  be  1  suicide  to  every 
92,375  inhabitants;  in  Saxony,  1  to  8446;  in  Russia,  1 
to  34,246;  in  the  United  States,  1  to  15,000;  in  Paris,  1 


to  2700 :  in  St.  Petersburg  and  London,  1  to  21,000.  In 
all  ICngland  the  proportion  of  suicides  is  7.4  to  every 
100,000  people."  See  Winslow, /Ijw/ow^  of  Suicide; 
Brierre  de  Hoismont,  J>u  Suicide  et  de  la  Folie  Suicide; 
Bert  rand,  Traite  du  Suicide;  Kadclifife,  Enylish  Suicide 
Fields;  Medical  Critic,  1862. 

Sukkah.     See  Talmuo. 

Suk'kiim  (Heb.  SuHiyim',  n''^3p,  hooth-du-ellers 
[Gesen.]  or  inhabitants  oJ'Sok  [Flirst]  ;  Sept.  TpwyXo- 
("rrai;  Vulg.  Trof/lodi/lw,  A.  V.  "  Sukkiims"),  a  nation 
mentioned  (2  Chron.  xii,  3)  with  the  Lubim  and 
Cushim  as  siip|>lying  part  of  the  army  which  came 
with  Shishak  out  of  Egypt  when  he  invaded  .hulah. 
If  the  name  be  Hebrew,  it  may  perhaps  be  better  to 
su|)posc  them  to  have  been  an  Arab  tribe  like  the 
Seenitii;  than  Ethiopians.  If  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
Zerah  was  apparently  allied  with  the  Arabs  south  of 
Palestine  [see  Zki£Aii],  whom  we  know  Shishak  to 
have  subdued  [see  Shishak],  our  conjecture  does  not 
seem  to  be  imiirobable.  The  Sukkiim  may  correspond 
to  some  one  of  the  shepherd  or  wandering  races  men- 
tioned on  the  Egy|itian  monuments,  but  we  have  not 
I'ound  any  name  in  hieroglyphics  resembling  their  name 
in  the  Bible,  and  this  somewhat  favors  the  opinion  that 
it  is  a  Shemitic  appellation. — Smith.  The  Sept.  and 
Vulg.  render  Troqlodz/tes,  ap|iarently  meaning  the  Ethi- 
opians by  that  name,  who  lived  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Araiiian  (iulf  (Strabo,  xvii,  786),  who  might  have 
been  employed  as  fleet  and  light-armed  auxiliaries  of 
the  Egyptians  (Heliod.  ,£V/(.  viii,  16).  Pliny  (vi,  34) 
mentions  a  Troglodytic  citj-  in  this  direction  called 
Suche  (see  Bochart,  I'haley,  iv,  29).     See  Ethiopia. 

Suleviae,  a  kind  of  wood-goddesses  among  the  an- 
cient Gauls,  who  are  known  to  us  only  from  an  inscrip- 
tion in  bas-relief  found  near  Lausanne,  which  includes 
three  female  figures  whose  hands  are  filled  with  fruit. — 
Vollmer,  WOrterb.  d.  Mi/tlud.  s.  v. 

Sullivan,  Daniel  N.  V.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcojial  Church,  South,  was  licensed  as  a  local 
preacher  in  Alabama  in  1833.  In  1838  he  removed  to 
Texas,  and  engaged  in  teaching.  In  1840  he  was  re- 
ceived on  trial  into  the  Texas  Conference,  and  served 
the  Church  as  pastor  and  presiding  elder  until  his  death, 
at  Houston,  Feb.  20,  1847.  He  was  a  minister  of  a  high 
order  of  talents,  and  especially  eminent  for  his  ability  in 
defining  and  defending  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  See 
Minutes  <if  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
Soiilh,  \x\l,  p.  96. 

Sullivan,  Lott  Bumpus,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Wareham,  IMass.,  June  27,  1790,  and 
was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of 
1814.  For  some  time  after  leaving  college  he  had 
charge  of  the  Academy  in  Wrentham,  Jlass.,  at  the 
same  time  reading  theology  with  the  Rev.  Otis  Thomp- 
son of  Hcholioth,  Mass.  Having  completed  his  theolog- 
ical studies,  he  went  to  Ohio,  and  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  the  town  of  Lyme  iu 
that  state.  Here  he  remained  about  six  years.  Sub- 
sequently he  resided  for  ten  years  and  more  in  West- 
ern New  York  as  a  missionary  in  the  service  of  the 
American  Home  Jlissionary  Society,  and  performed  a 
most  accei)talilc  work  in  preaching  to  several  churches 
in  that  newly  settled  region.  He  did  a  like  service  in 
sparsely  settled  sections  of  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont. For  several  years  he  reside<l  at  Shutesburv, 
Mass.,  preaching  as  opportunity  presented.  He  died 
at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  March  1,  1861.  See  the  Cony. 
Quarlirh/,  18G1,  p.  216.      (J.  C.  S.) 

Sullivan,  Samuel  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Kpiscojial  Church,  was  born  .Ian.  27,  1825,  and  was 
converteil  at  the  age  of  eleven.  In  1846  he  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  at  the  next  session  of  the  Erie  Conference 
was  received  on  trial.  His  ministry,  though  marked 
with  many  conversions,  was  short,  for  he  died  April  9, 
1853,     He  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  powers  of 
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mind — fervent,  forcible,  sublime,  and  generally  powerful 
ill  his  preaching.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  ConJ'ertnces, 
1853,  p.  248. 

Sully,  Maurice  de,  a  French  prelate,  was  born 
at  Sully-sur-Loire,  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, of  obscure  parentage.  Having  accjuired  an  educa- 
tion through  charity,  he  taught  letters  and  theology  in 
Paris,  and  was  at  length  made  canon  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Bourges,  and  eventually  of  that  of  Paris,  to  the  bish- 
opric of  which  he  finally  attained  by  some  means.  He 
greatly  enlarged  the  edifices,  honors,  and  emoluments 
of  that  see,  and  died  Sept.  11,  119G,  leaving  Letters,  Ser- 
mons,nmX  a  French  translation  of'the  New  Testament 
(Lyons,  1511,  8vo).     See  Hoefer,  Nuur.  Biog.  Gen.  s.  v. 

Sully,  Odon  (or  J'Jiides)  de,  a  French  prelate,  was 
born  abi)ut  11G5  at  La  Chapelle  d'Angillon  (Berri),  be- 
ing the  son  of  Eudes  Archambaud,  lord  of  Sullj'.  He 
was  educated  at  Paris,  and  in  1 184  became  singer  at  the 
Cathedral  of  Bourges.  In  1 187  he  visited  Home,  and  in 
1196  succeeded  his  brother  Maurice  as  bishop  of  Paris,  a 
see  which  he  is  said  by  Pierre  de  Blois  to  liave  adminis- 
tered with  great  fidelity,  but  by  others  in  a  mercenary 
manner.  He  took  the  pope's  part  in  the  ecclesiastical 
quarrels  of  his  country  at  the  time,  and  was  compelled 
to  flee,  leaving  his  property  to  be  confiscated  by  the 
crown,  but  was  eventuallj- restored  with  additional  hon- 
ors. A  council  of  Paris  was  held  under  him  bj"^  the  pa- 
pal legate  in  1201 ;  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Porrois,  af- 
terwards famous  as  Port-Koyal ;  and  he  preached  a  cru- 
sade against  the  Albigenses.  He  died  at  Paris,  July 
13, 1208.     See  Hoefer,  Nottr.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Sulphur  is  designated  in  Heb.  as  T^'^^.p^,  ffophrith 
(A.  V.  "brimstone"),  and  in  Greek  ^tlov  (Plutarch, 
Si/mjMs.  iv,  2,  3).  In  the  Scriptures  it  is  very  freiiuent- 
ly  associated  with  "  fire :"  "  The  Lord  rained  upon  Sod- 
om and  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  out  of  heaven" 
(Gen.  xix,  24;  see  also  Psa.  xi,  G;  Ezek.  xxxviii,  22). 
In  Job  xviii,  15  and  Isa.  xxx,  33  "brimstone"  occurs 
alone,  but  no  doubt  in  a  sense  similar  to  that  in  the  fore- 
going passages,  viz.  as  a  synonymous  expression  with 
lightning,  as  has  been  observed  bj'  Le  Clerc  {IHssert.  de 
Sodomce  Subversione,  Cominentcvio  Pentateuch  Adjecta, 
§  iv),  Michaelis,  Rosenmllller,  and  others.  There  is  a 
peculiar  sulphurous  odor  which  is  occasionally  perceived 
to  accompany  a  thunder-storm.  The  ancients  draw  par- 
ticular attention  to  it:  see  Pliny  (Hist.  N'at.xs.xv,  15). 
"Fulmina  ac  fulgura  quoque  sulphuris  odorem  habent;" 
Seneca  {Q.  Nat.  ii,  53),  and  Persius  {Sat.  it,  24,  25). 
Hence  the  expression  in  the  sacred  writings  "fire  and 
brimstone"  to  denote  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
The  stream  of  brimstone  in  Isa.  xxx,  33  is,  no  doubt,  as 
Lee  (//e6.  Lex.  p.  123)  has  well  expressed  it,  "  a  rushing 
stream  of  lightning."  From  Deut.  xxix,  23, "  The  whole 
land  thereof  is  brimstone  .  .  .  like  the  overthrow  of 
Sodom,"  it  would  appear  that  native  sulphur  itself  is  al- 
luded to  (see  also  Isa.  xxxiv,  9).  Sulphur  is  found  at 
the  present  time  in  different  parts  of  Palestine,  but  in 
the  greatest  abundance  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
"  We  picked  up  pieces,"  says  Dr.  Kobinson  {Bibl.  Bes.  ii, 
221),  "  as  large  as  a  walnut  near  the  northern  shore,  and 
the  Arabs  said  it  was  found  in  the  sea  near  'Ain  el- 
Feshkhah  in  lumps  as  large  as  a  man's  fist:  they  find 
it  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  from  it  their  own  gun- 
powder." See  Irby  and  Mangles  (  Travels,  p.  453  ), 
Burckhardt  (Travels,  p.  394),  who  observes  that  the 
Arabs  use  sulphur  in  diseases  of  their  camels,  and  Shaw 
(Travels,  ii,  159).  There  are  hot  sulphurous  springs  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  ancient  Callirrhoe  (Irby  and 
Mangles,  Travels,  p.  467  ;  Kobinson,  Bibl.  Res.  ii,  222). 
The  pieces  of  sulphur,  varying  in  size  from  a  nutmeg  to 
a  small  hen's  egg,  which  travellers  pick  up  on  the  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  have,  in  all  probability,  been  disinte- 
grated from  the  adjacent  limestone  or  volcanic  rocks 
and  washed  up  on  the  shores.  Sulphur  was  much  used 
by  the  Greeks  and  Komans  in  their  religious  purifica- 
tions (Juv.  ii,  157;  Pliny,  xxxv,  15);  hence  the  Greek 


word  biiov,  lit.  "the  divine  thing,"  was  employed  to 
express  this  substance.  Suljihur  is  found  nearly  pure 
in  different  parts  of  tlie  world,  and  generally  in  volcanic 
districts.  It  exists  in  combination  with  metals  and  in 
various  sulphates:  it  is  very  combustible,  and  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  matches,  etc.  Pliny 
(loc.cit.)  says  one  kind  of  sulphur  was  employed  "ad 
ellychnia  coulicienda." — Smith.     See  Brimstone. 

Sulpicians,  or  Priests  of  the  Society  of  St. 
St'LPRE.  This  society  was  founded  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Sulpice,  Paris,  in  1645,  by  Jean  Jacques  Olier  de  Ver- 
neuil.  The  act  founding  the  society  was  dated  Sept.  G, 
1G45,  and  was  immediately  sanctioned  by  the  authori- 
ties. The  society  is  specially  devoted  to  the  training 
of  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  and  is  formed  into  two 
bands,  one  devoted  to  parish  work  and  the  other  to  teach- 
ing. Being  warmly  befriended  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
the  Sulpicians  soon  established  themselves  in  nearly  all 
the  dioceses  of  France,  and  took  the  chief  part  in  tlie  edu- 
cation of  the  French  clergy  down  to  the  Revolution  of 
1789.  The}'  were  suppressed  by  Napoleon  in  1812,  but 
were  restored  by  Louis  XVIII.  In  16oG  Olier  formed  a 
company  for  colonizing  the  island  of  Montreal,  who  pur- 
chased it  in  1G40,  sent  out  Sieur  de  Maisonneuve  with 
priests  and  nuns  in  1641,  and  transferred  their  proprie- 
torship to  the  Sulpicians  in  165G.  In  1657  the  Sul- 
picians De  Queylus,  Souard,  and  Galinier  took  posses- 
sion of  the  island,  but  their  claims  were  resisted,  and  a 
conflict  of  jurisdiction  arose  wliich  had  not  been  settled 
as  late  as  the  early  part  of  187G.  In  1668  the  Sulpi- 
cians Francois  de  Fenelon  and  Claude  Trouve  founded 
the  first  Iroquois  mission  at  the  western  extremity  of 
Lake  Ontario,  but  their  labors  were  confined  principally 
to  the  Indians  near  Montreal.  In  Montreal,  in  addition 
to  the  seminary  attached  to  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame, 
founded  in  1657,  they  possess  the  Theological  Seminarj-, 
the  Preparatory  Seminary,  or  "  College  of  Montreal," 
founded  in  1773,  and  several  other  succursal  churches 
with  their  residences.  Invited  by  bishop  Carroll  in 
April,  1791,  a  band  of  four  Sulpicians  and  three  Semina- 
rians, headed  by  Francois  Charles  Nagot,  sailed  for  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  where  they  formed  for  a  time  the  clergy  of 
the  cathedral.  Some  of  their  number  went  to  teach  in 
the  (Georgetown  College,  and  foinided  the  St.  Mary's 
Theological  Seminary,  Baltimore,  with  a  college  or  pre- 
paratory school.  Pope  Gregorj'  XVI  raised  the  semi- 
nary to  the  rank  of  a  university.  The  collegiate  school 
was  removed  to  Ellicott  City,  Howard  Co.,  in  1849,  and 
suppressed  in  1852.     See  Appletons'  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Sulpicius  Severus.     See  Severus,  Sui.picius. 

Suiter,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  knife  of  the 
wicked  Hela.     The  word  signifies  devouring  hunger. 

Sulzer,  Simon,  an  avowed  adherent  and  advocate 
of  the  Lutheran  A'iew  of  the  Lord's  supper  in  Switzer- 
land during  the  period  of  the  Reformation.'  He  was 
born  Sept.  22,  1508 — the  illegitimate  child  of  a  provost 
of  Interlachen.  After  previous  vicissitudes,  he  was  rec- 
ommended by  Berthold  Haller  (q.  v.)  to  the  Council  of 
Berne,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  treasury,  which  he  did  at 
Basle  and  Strasburg.  He  subsequently  became  a  teach- 
er of  ancient  languages,  and  was  employed  in  establish- 
ing schools  throughout  the  canton  of  Berne.  When 
Haller  died  he  was  deputed  to  Strasburg  to  negotiate 
the  call  of  a  successor.  He  took  zealous  part  with  the 
Strasburg  theologians  in  their  attempts  at  mediation, 
and  even  (in  1538)  visited  Saxony  and  had  an  interview 
with  Luther.  Having  been  won  over  to  the  position 
of  Luther,  Sulzer  steadily  persevered  in  defending  the 
Lutheran  view  of  the  sacrament;  at  first  in  Berne,  as 
professor  of  dialectics  and  rhetoric  and  subsequently  of 
theology,  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit ;  and  afterwards,  be- 
ginning in  1548,  at  Basle,  where  he  became  pastor  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  in  1552  professor  of  Hebrew.  In  1553 
he  became  the  successor  of  "Myconius  in  the  cathedral, 
and  chief  pastor  of  Basle,  and  with  these  dignities  he 
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united  in  1554  a  professorship  of  theolojiy.  In  15G3  he 
aaiuired  the  theologic-al  (loct<irate;  and  he  filled,  in  ad- 
dition, tiu'  position  of  superintendent  of  Kciteln  under 
the  marj^rave  Charles  of  Haden. 

Sidzer  entertained  the  bold  project  of  indiicinp;  the 
Church  of  Basle  to  subscribe  to  the  Fi»-m  of  Coiicord, 
and  to  refuse  the  acceptance  of  the  second  Helvetic 
Confession  of  IftliG.  See  IIei.vktic  Coxkkssion.  He 
succeeded  in  causing  the  omission  of  explanatory  notes 
from  future  publications  of  the  (irst  Helvetic  Confession 
(of  1534),  and  in  limiting  its  influence.  Sulzer's  views 
on  the  sacrament  are  given  in  the  confession  wliich  he 
instigated  the  burgomaster  of  Hrlinn  to  issue  in  1578 
(see  Hagenbach,  Cesch.d.  ersUn  Baslcr  Confession').  He 
was  also  successful  in  persuading  the  authorities  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  the  organ  in  tlie  churches  and  on  holi- 
days, and  the  ringing  of  the  so-called  "pope's  bell"  (a  gift 
from  Felix  V).  He  died  .June  '22,  1.5,S5.  The  archives 
of  the  Church  of  liasle  and  -Sulzer's  family  pajiers  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  heirs,  and  were  partially  lost.  His 
successor,  .1.  J.  (Iryiianis,  promoted  the  Keformed  the- 
ology, but  Sulzer's  arrangements  with  regard  to  organ 
and  bell  still  continue  in  force. 

See  Herzog,  .4  t/ien.  Ranr.  p.  20,  where  a  catalogue  of 
Sulzer's  writings  may  be  foinid  ;  Hundeshagcii.  ^,''w///(■^7e 
des  Z iciwjlinnuvnns,  Lntherthnms  n.  Cdlrinismus  (Heme, 
184-2), p.  105  8(1.;  Kirchliofer,  lierth.  Ilaller  (Basle,  1827), 
Hagenbach,  Die  theolofj.  Schule  BaseVs,  etc.  (]8t5(l); 
Tholuck,  in  Gcsck.  d.  akadem.  Lchens  im  llien  Jitlirh. 
p.  321  sq. — Horzng.  Real-Encijkiop.  s.  v. 

Sumem  (nr  Mem),  the  north  pole,  a  mountain  of 
golil  aud  precious  stones  on  which  dwell  the  genii  and 
gods. 

Summanus,  an  Etruscan  and  Roman  divinity,  the 
god  of  the  nightly  sky,  the  lightning-darter  of  the  night, 
as  Jupiter  was  of  the  day.  His  temple  stood  near  the 
Circus  Maximus,  and  a  representation  of  him  in  clay 
was  given  in  the  pediment  of  the  Capitoline  temple. 
Whenever  a  tree  was  struck  by  lightning  in  the  night, 
the  A  rrdl  brothers  would  otTer  a  black  ram  to  Summa- 
nus (Pliny,  //.  X.  ii,  53;  August.  Be  Cir.  Dei,  iv,  23; 
Yarro,  De  Ling.  Lett,  v,  74 ;  Livy,  xxxii,  29 ;  Ovid,  Fast. 
vi,  73) ;  Cicero,  De  Div.  i,  10,  etc.). 

Summer  is  the  invariable  rendering  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  Heb.  "('1'i?,  Myits  (Chald.  13^;?,  kuyil,  Dan.  ii,  35; 
New  Test,  ^spog,  heat),  which  pro|ierly  signifies  harvest 
of  fruits  (not  of  grain,  which  is  ~i";jp),  strictly  the  cut- 
tinff-off  of  the  fruit  (Isa.  xvi,  9;  Jer.  viii,20;  xlviii,  32); 
specially  _/(/7-/(«;-re,<^  which  in  Palestine  takes  place  in 
August,  although  the  early  figs  (a^"ni32)  ripen  at  the 
summer  solstice  (Isa.  xxviii,4;  Mic.  vii,  1) ;  hence  the 
harvest-time  of  figs,  i.  e.  summer,  especially  midsummer, 
the  hottest  season  (I'sa.  xxxii,  4;  the  droughts  of  sum- 
mer, Prov.  vi,  8;  x,  5;  xxvi,  1  ,  xxx,35;  the  sinnmer- 
house,  Amos  iii,  15) ;  also  fruit,  specially  _/?//.«,  as  harvest- 
ed (viii,  1,  2;  comp.  Jer.  xxiv,  1  sq.).  See  Agkicult- 
ure;  1''io;  Hauvest;  Palestine;  Season, 

Summerfield,  .John,  a  distinguished  divine  and 
minister  of  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Ciuirch,  was  born 
at  Preston,  England,  Jan.  31,  1798.  His  father  was 
a  local  preacher  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  connec- 
tion in  England,  and  he  educated  his  son  in  those  re- 
ligious principles  which  governed  his  own  heart  and 
life.  At  a  suitable  age  he  was  put  under  the  tuition  of 
the  Moravian  Academy  at  Fairfield,  near  Manchester, 
where  he  gave  early  indications  of  that  precocious  gen- 
ius for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  eminently  distin- 
guished. In. 1810  he  taught  a  night-school  in  order  to 
aid  his  father,  who  h.id  become  embarrassed.  Before 
he  was  fifteen  he  became  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house  in 
Liverpool,  conducting  the  French  correspondence.  He 
now,  through  moral  weakness,  fell  into  evil  habits  and 
company,  and  had  also  an  intense  passion  for  listening 
to  eloquent  speakers,  whether  in  the  pulpit,  the  senate- 
bouse,  at  the  bar,  or  on  the  stage.     He  would  at  times 


shut  himself  up  in  his  room  and  study  intently  for  six- 
teen hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  with  insufficient  nour- 
ishment. Tliis,  together  with  the  terrible  remorse  he 
sutTered,  seriously  and  permanently  injured  liis  consti- 
tution. Established  in  the  coal  trade  by  his  father,  he 
was  so  discontented  and  neglectful  that  he  brought 
jxiverty  and  distress  u])on  his  father's  family,  and  was 
liimself  thrown  into  tiie  Marshalsea  of  Dublin.  Here 
he  employed  himself  in  drawing  up  the  necessary  me- 
morials of  his  fellow -|)risoners,  and  was  so  successful 
that  he  continued  in  this  business  for  some  time  after 
his  release.  In  1817,  in  great  distress  and  almost  de- 
spair, he  was  led  by  a  jdaiu  Methodist  mechanic  to  ser- 
vices, and  the  same  night  foinid  peace.  He  became  the 
jirincipal  of  a  "praying  association"  which  exercised  in 
public,  and  in  April,  1818,  took  his  place  among  tlie  local 
jireachers.  He  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Methodist 
Conference  of  Ireland  in  18i;i,  emigrated  to  America  in 
JIarch,  1821,  and  was  received  on  trial  in  the  New  York 
Conference.  His  first  appearance  in  public  after  his 
arrival  in  New  York  was  at  the  anniversary  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  and  his  speech  on  that  occa- 
sion produced  a  wonderful  efTect,  and  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  very  highest  efforts  of  platform  eloipience. 
The  following  June  he  was  admitted  into  the  Troy  Con- 
ference. He  entered  on  his  labors  in  New  York  city, 
where  the  churches  could  not  contain  the  audiences 
that  desired  to  hear  him.  Persons  of  all  professions 
and  classes  of  society  were  attracted  by  the  fame  of  his 
eloquence,  and  expressed  their  admiration  of  the  pow- 
er with  wliich  he  enchained  them  to  the  words  that 
dropped  from  his  lips.  He  continued  to  preach  to  large 
audiences  until  early  in  June,  1822,  when  his  ministra- 
tions were  suspended  by  the  failure  of  his  health.  De- 
siring a  milder  climate,  he  was  appointed  delegate  from 
the  American  Bible  Society  to  the  Protestant  Bible  So- 
ciety in  France.  He  returned  to  America,  April  19, 
1824,  but  was  unable  to  perform  regular  service,  and 
was  appointed  by  the  Missionary  Board  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference  to  travel  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersej^'and  to  take  up  collections.  He  united  with  min- 
isters of  other  denominations  in  forming  the  American 
Tract  Society,  and  his  last  public  act  was  an  eloquent 
address  at  its  organization.  He  died  June  13,  1825. 
Mr.  Summerfield  was  very  famous  as  a  pulpit  orator; 
naturally  eloquent,  deeply  devoted  to  the  cause  of  (iod, 
possessed  of  great  command  of  language  and  of  a  rich 
stock  of  the  most  useful  knowledge,  whenever  he  spoke 
in  the  name  of  (Jod  he  poured  forth  from  a  heart 
overflowing  with  the  kindliest  feelings  a  stream  of 
evangelical  truth  which  melted  his  audiences.  A  '"god- 
ly sincerity"  was  evidently  the  pervading  principle  of 
his  heart,  and  a  tone  of  simplicity  characterized  his 
style  of  preaching.  James  Montgoraerv,  the  poet,  said 
of  his  discourses  that  "the  sermons  are  less  calculated 
for  instantaneous  effect  than  for  abiding  usefulness." 
His  only  publication  was,  .4  Discourse  on  Behalf  of  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Disti-uction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  (1822).  After  his  death  appeared,  Sermons, 
and  Sketches  of  Sej-motis,  bi/  Rev.  John  Summerfeld,  A . 
M.,n-ith  an  Introduction  hi/  Rer.  Thomas  E.  Bond.  M.D. 
( N.  Y.  1842, 8vo).  See  Holland,  Memoir  of  Sumwerf  eld's 
Life  and  Ministri/  (1829,  8vo;  2d  ed.  1830,  8vo;  *N.  Y. 
8vo;  reviewed  by  L.  Bacon  in  the  Amer.  Quar.  Rev.vu, 
141;  Chri,'<t.  Quii'r.  Spec,  ii,  118);  his  Life  by  liev.  Will- 
iam M.  Willett  (Piiila.  8vo) ;  Spragiie,  Annals  of  the 
Amer.  Pulpit,  vii,  (!39-(;54;  Fish,  Pulpit  Eloquence 
(1857),  ii,  539 ;  AA'aterbury,  Sketches  (f  Eloquent  Preach- 
ers (1864, 12mo) ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  u- 
thors,  s.  V. ;  Bangs,  Hist,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  iii,  324- 
329;  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  i,  508;  Simpson, 
Cyclop,  of  Meffioilism.  s.  v.      (J.  L.  S.) 

Summer-house  Silver,  a  payment  made  in  the 
mediiBval  ages  liy  certain  tenants  of  abbeys  to  the  ab- 
bot or  prior,  in  lieu  of  providing  a  temporary  summer 
habitation  for  him  when  he  came  from  a  distance  to 
inspect  the  property.— Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liturg.  Terms,  s.  v. 
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Summers,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Fairfax  County,  Va., 
in  September,  1796.  He  joined  the  Church  in  Lees- 
burgh,  O.,  and  in  1832  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Conference.  In  188-1  he  was  ordained  dea- 
con, and  in  1843  received  a  sui>ernumerary  relation;  but 
his  health  improving,  he  was  made  effective  at  the 
next  conference.  In  1853  he  was  again  placed  on  the 
supernumerary  list,  and  that  relation  continued  until 
terminated  by  death,  which  came  to  him  in  IMartinville, 
O.,  March  29,  1855.  He  was  kind,  courteous,  and  hon- 
orable in  his  deportment,  calm  and  Hrm  in  his  purpose, 
steadfast  in  his  friendship,  and  faitliful  and  successful 
as  a  minister.  See  Minutes  of' A  unuul  Cotiftrences,  1855, 
p.  568. 

Summerville,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  the  County  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  March 
1,  1782.  He  enjoyed  early  religious  training,  was  re- 
ceived on  trial  in  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1812, 
and  tilled  the  following  appointments:  Trumbull,  Tus- 
carawas, Hinkstone,  Oxford,  Shenango,  Letart  Falls, 
Manstield,  Chautauqua,  Ridgeway,  Paint  Creek,  Erie, 
Youngstown,  Deertield,  Lisbon,  Canton,  Hartford,  Butler, 
Mercer,  Centreville,  Kittanning,  Elizabeth,  Waynesburg, 
and  Birmingham.  In  1836  he  was  made  a  superannu- 
ate. He  died  Oct.  6,  1850.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  iv,  602. 

Summis  Desiderantes  Affectibus  is  the  title 
of  the  bull  issued  by  pope  Innocent  VIII  wherein  he 
informed  the  Germans  that  their  country  was  overrun 
by  witches,  and  appointing  two  inquisitors,  Henry 
Kramer  and  Jacob  Sprenger,  for  their  destruction.  See 
Kurtz,  Church  Hist,  i,  §  115,2. 

Summists,  or  Summistae,  a  name  given  to 
those  scholastic  divines  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  pro- 
pounded their  dogmas  in  works  called  Sumime  Theo- 
logicB.  This  name  was  first  adopted  from  the  Summa 
Universce  TheologicB  of  Alexander  Hales,  whose  renown 
was  eclipsed  by  that  of  Albertus  Magnus.  He  was,  in 
turn,  surpassed  by  his  disciple  Thomas  Aquinas,  who 
published  his  famous  work  on  divinity  under  the  title 
of  Summa  Totius  Theologies,  and  thereb}'  greatly  low- 
ered the  estimation  in  which  the  Book  of  Sentences, 
written  by  Peter  Lombard,  was  held.  See  Van  Ooster- 
zee,  Christ.  Dogmat.  i,  82. 

Summus  Sacerdos  (Lat.  for  chief  priest),  a  name 
given  to  bishops  when  it  had  become  the  fashion,  in  the 
3d  century,  to  deduce  the  institution  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal hierarchy  from  the  priests  and  services  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem.  Romish  writers  apply  the  title  ex- 
clusively to  the  pope  of  Rome. 

Sumner,  John  Bird,  an  English  prelate,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  R.  Sumner,  A.IM.,  many  years 
vicar  of  Kenilworth  and  Stoneley,  in  the  County  of 
Warwick,  and  was  born  at  his  father's  parsonage  house 
at  Kenilworth  in  1780.  He  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to 
Eton,  where  he  was  nominated  to  a  king's  scholarship, 
and,  having  spent  several  years  on  that  royal  founda- 
tion, he  passed  in  the  usual  course  to  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  successively  scholar 
and  fellow.  Not  long  after  having  completed  his  aca- 
demical course,  Mr.  Sumner  was  invited  to  return  as 
assistant  master  to  Eton,  where  he  remained  for  sever- 
al years.  During  this  time  he  was  ordained  deacon 
and  priest.  He  was  preferred,  about  1820,  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Maple-Durham,  a  pleasant  and  retired  village  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a  few  miles  above  Reading. 
In  1820  Jlr.  Sumner  was  promoted  by  the  ministry  of 
the  earl  of  Liverpool  to  a  canonry  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Durham,  which  he  held  for  many  years,  together  with 
his  rectory  of  Maple-Durham.  In  1828  the  see  of  Ches- 
ter became  vacant,  and  canon  Sumner,  having  just  re- 
ceived his  D.D.  from  Cambridge,  was  consecrated  bish- 
op in  due  form.  The  bishopric  being  then  but  poorly 
endowed,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  the  canonry  of  Dur- 


ham, but  his  views  would  not  allow  him  to  retain  the 
rectory  of  Mai)le-Durham.  Wiiile  Dr.  Sumner  held  the 
bishopric  of  Chester,  the  Oxford  movement  commenced 
and  came  to  a  head.  From  the  time  that  the  war  cry 
of  Anglo-Catholicism  was  first  sounded  in  1833  down  to 
his  death,  bishop  Sumner  has  ever  been  among  the  first 
and  the  foremost  to  denounce  the  dishonesty  of  the 
Tractarian  school  of  theology.  In  his  charges,  in  ad- 
dresses, in  sermons,  he  ever  and  again  denounced  the 
Tractarian  doctrines  and  ritual.  In  the  early  part  of 
1848  lord  John  Russell,  who  held  the  post  of  jiremier 
at  the  time,  offered  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  to 
Dr.  Sumner.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  evangelical  portion  of  the  Establish- 
ed Church,  he  was  translated  from  Chester  to  Canter- 
bury. In  1850, occurred  the  memorable  event  called 
the  "Papal  Aggression."  To  that  measure  of  the  pope, 
by  which  England  was  portioned  out  into  Roman  Cath- 
olic dioceses  with  prelates  set  over  each,  archbishop 
Sumner  offered  that  opposition  which  was  to  have  been 
expected,  and  he  denounced  the  measure  in  terms  of 
more  than  usual  energy.  His  grace,  as  we  learn  from 
the  "  Peerage,"  was  "  primate  of  all  England  and  met- 
ropolitan, one  of  the  lords  of  her  majesty's  privy  coun- 
cil, a  governor  of  the  Charterhouse,  and  visitor  of  Mer- 
ton  and  All -Souls'  colleges  at  Oxford,  as  well  as  of 
King's  College,  London,  of  Dulwich  College,  and  of  St. 
Augustine's  College,  Canterbury,"  and  he  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixtj'-nine 
livings.  He  was  also  most  discreet  and  blameless  in 
the  distribution  of  his  clerical  patronage,  bestowing  his 
best  livings  on  the  most  exemplary  and  painstaking  of 
his  clergy.  He  died  Sept.  6, 1862.  His  works  are.  Essay 
on  the  Prophecies,  etc.  (Lond.  1802,  8vo) : — Apostolical 
Preaching  (1815,  8vo;  9th  ed.  Lond.  1850,  8vo)  :— ^ec- 
orcls  of  Creation,  etc.  (1816,  1817,  1818,  1825, 1833. 1838, 
2  vols.  8vo;  7th  ed.  1850,  8vo)  :  —  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity Derived  from  its  Nature,  etc.  (Lond.  1824,  8vo; 
N.  Y.  1825,  r2mo) : — Sermons  and  Lectures  (1827-59). 

Sumner,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  divine, 
was  born  at  Pomfret,  Conn.,  Jan.  19,  1740.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1759,  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Church  at  Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  June  23,  1762,  and 
died  Dec.  9, 1824.  During  a  period  of  sixtj'-two  years, 
he  was  never  absent  from  the  stated  communion  of  his 
Church.  He  published,  ^4  Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of 
Samuel  Sumner  (1791) : — A  Thanksgiving  Sei'mon  (1799) : 
— A  Half-century  Sermon  (1812).  See  Allibone,  Did. 
of  Brit,  and  A  me?:  Authors,  s.  v.;  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  Amer.  Pulpit,  iv,  630,  note;  Cong.  Quarterly,  1859, 
p.  42. 

Sumption,  Thomas,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Cecil  County,  Md.,  Dec. 
5, 1802.  He  was  converted  in  1819,  licensed  as  a  local 
preacher  in  1828,  and  in  1838  was  received  on  trial  into 
the  Philadelphia  Conference.  He  received  a  superan- 
nuated relation,  in  1874,  and  died  in  Halifax,  Dauphin 
Co.,  Pa.,  May  9, 1874.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1875,  p.  40. 

Sumptuary  Laws.  At  an  early  period  Chris- 
tianity controlled  domestic  habits  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways  both  in  food  and  dress.  Excesses  were  condemn- 
ed. Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria  says,  "Other  men, 
like  the  unreasoning  animals,  may  live  to  eat ;  we  have 
been  taught  to  eat  that  we  may  live.  For  the  nour- 
ishment of  the  body  is  not  the  work  we  have  to  do,  nor 
is  sensual  pleasure  the  object  of  our  pursuit,  but  rather 
the  entrance  into  those  mansions  of  incorruption  whith- 
er the  divine  wisdom  is  guiding  us.  We  shall  there- 
fore eat  simple  food,  as  becomes  children,  and  merely 
study  to  preserve  life,  not  to  obtain  luxury.  Great  va- 
rieties of  cookery  are  to  be  avoided.  Antiphanes,  the 
Delian  physician,  considers  variety  and  research  in 
cookery  to  be  a  main  cause  of  disease;  yet  many  have 
no  taste  for  simplicity,  and,  in  the  vainglory  of  a  fine 
table,  make  it  their  chief  anxiety  to  have  choice  fish- 
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es  from  beyond  sea."  They  might  "use  a  little  -wine 
for  the  stomach's  sake,"  as  the  apostle  exhorted  Tim- 
othy;  '"for  it  is  good  to  bring  the  iiclp  of  an  astrin- 
gent to  a  languid  constitution;  but  in  small  (|tiantity, 
lest,  instead  of  benetiting,  it  siionld  be  found  to  produce 
a  fulness  which  would  render  other  remedies  needful; 
since  the  natural  drink  of  a  tliirsty  man  is  water,  and 
this  simple  beverage  alone  was  sup|)lied  from  the  cleft 
rock  by  tlie  Lord  for  the  use  of  the  Hebrews  of  old.  .  .  . 
Water  is  the  medicine  of  a  wise  temperance.  Young 
men  and  maidens  should,  for  the  most  part,  forego  wine 
altogether;  for  to  drink  wine  during  the  boiling  season 
of  youth  is  adding  tire  to  tire.  .  .  .  Those  wlio  recjuire  a 
mid-day  meal  may  eat  bread  altogether  without  wine, 
and,  if  thirsty,  let  them  satisfy  themselves  with  water 
only.  In  the  evening  at  supper,  when  our  studies  are 
over  and  the  air  is  cooler,  wine  may  be  used  without 
harm  perhaps,  for  it  will  but  restore  the  lost  warmtli ; 
but  even  then  it  should  be  taken  very  sparingly,  until 
the  chills  of  age  have  ma<le  it  a  useful  metlicine;  and 
it  is  for  the  most  part  best  to  mix  it  with  water,  in 
which  state  it  conduces  most  to  health."  "Precious 
vases,  rare  to  be  acquired  and  ditlicult  to  be  kept,  are 
to  be  put  away  from  among  us,"  says  the  same  writer 
that  we  have  been  quoting.  "  Silver  spfas,  silver  ba- 
sins and  saucers,  plates  and  dishes;  beds  of  choice 
woods  decorated  with  tortoise-shell  and  gold,  with  cov- 
erlets of  purple  and  costly  stuffs,  are  to  be  reliiKpiished 
in  like  manner.  The  Lord  ate  from  a  humble  dish,  and 
reclined  with  his  disciples  on  the  grass,  and  washed 
their  feet,  girded  with  a  towel.  Our  food,  our  utensils, 
and  whatever  else  belongs  to  our  domestic  economy 
should  be  conformable  to  the  Christian  institutions." 
'•  It  is  proper  that  both  the  woman  and  the  man  should 
come  into  the  church  decently  dressed,  with  no  studied 
steps,  in  silence,  and  with  a  mind  trained  to  real  benev- 
olence; chaste  in  body,  chaste  in  heart,  fitted  to  pray 
to  God.  Furthermore,  it  is  right  that  the  woman 
should  be  veiled,  save  when  she  is  at  home;  for  this  is 
respectable  and  avoids  offence."  "  It  is  enough  to  have 
the  disposition  which  becomes  Christian  women,"  says 
Tertullian.  '•  God  looks  on  the  heart.  The  outward  ap- 
pearance is  nothing.  Why  make  a  display  of  the  change 
that  has  been  wrought  in  usy  Kather  are  we  bound 
to  furnish  the  heathen  no  occasion  of  blaspheming  the 
Christian  name,  and  accusing  Christianity  of  being  ir- 
reconcilal)le  with  national  customs."  Yet  he  adds, 
"What  reasons  can  you  have  for  going  about  in  gay 
apparel  when  you  are  removed  from  all  with  whom 
this  is  required'?  Y'ou  do  not  go  the  rountt  of  the  tem- 
ples; you  ask  for  no  public  shows;  you  have  nothing 
to  do  with  pagan  festivals.  You  have  no  other  than 
serious  reasons  for  appearing  abroad.  It  is  to  visit  a 
sick  brother,  to  be  present  at  the  communion  or  a  ser- 
mon ;  and  if  offices  of  courtesy  or  friendship  call  you 
among  the  pagans,  why  not  appear  in  your  own  pecul- 
iar armor,  that  so  the  difference  may  be  seen  between 
the  servants  of  (iod  and  of  Satan  V"  Sumptuary  laws 
have  been  passed  by  the  State  and  Church,  generally, 
however,  to  be  disregarded.  Koman  laws  prohibited 
certain  luxuries  in  dress  and  food,  but  they  were  all 
habitually  transgressed  in  the  later  times  of  the  Kepub- 
lic.  Such  laws  were  in  great  favor  in  the  legislation 
of  England  from  the  time  of  Edward  III  down  to  the 
Reformation  (see  statute  10  Edward  III,  c.  '6,  act  37 
Edward  III).  In  France  they  were  as  old  as  Charle- 
magne, but  the  first  attempt  to  restrict  extravagance  in 
dress  was  under  Philip  IV.  Scotland  had  also  a  simi- 
lar class  of  statutes.  In  all  these  countries,  however, 
these  laws  seem  to  have  never  been  practically  ob- 
served. Most  of  the  English  sumptuary  laws  were  re- 
pealed by  1  James  I,  c.  2.5,  but  a  few  remained  on  the 
statute-book  as  late  as  18.5G. 

Sun  (prop.  IT  w'C;",  sliemesh ;  »jXiof).  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  creation  the  sun  is  described  as  the  "great- 
er light,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  moon,  or  "  lesser 


light,"  in  conjunction  with  which  it  was  to  serve  "for 
signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  year.s," 
while  its  special  office  was  "to  rule  the  day"  (Gen.  i, 
ll-l()j.  The  "signs"  referred  to  were  probably  such 
extraordinary  phenomena  as  eclipses,  which  were  re- 
garded as  conveying  premonitions  of  coming  events 
(Jer.  X,  '2;  Matt,  xxiv,  21),  with  Lidie  xxi,  2o).  The 
joint  inffuence  assigned  to  the  sun  and  moon  in  de- 
ciding the  "seasons,"  both  for  agricultural  operations 
and  for  religious  festivals,  and  also  in  regulating  the 
length  and  subdivisions  of  the  "years,"  correctly  de- 
scribes the  combination  of  the  lunar  and  solar  year, 
which  i)revailed,  at  all  events,  subsecpiently  to  the  Mo- 
saic period — the  moon  being  the  iiicasunr  {kcit  t^o- 
X>lt')  of  the  la])se  of  time  by  the  subdivisions  of  months 
and  weeks,  while  the  sun  was  the  ultimate  reyuhitor 
of  the  length  of  the  year  by  means  of  the  recurrence 
of  the  feast  of  Pentecost  at  a  fi.\ed  agricultural  season, 
viz.  when  the  corn  became  ripe.  The  sun  "ruled  the 
tl,\v"  alone,  sharing  the  dominion  of  the  skies  with  the 
moon,  the  brilliancy  and  utility  of  which  for  journeys 
and  other  purposes  enhances  its  value  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries. It  "  ruled  the  day,"  not  oidy  in  reference  to  its 
powerful  influences,  but  also  as  deciding  the  length  of 
the  day  and  supplying  the  means  of  calculating  its 
progress.  Sinirise  and  sunset  are  the  only  defined 
points  of  time,  in  the  aijsence  of  artificial  contrivances 
for  telling  the  hour  of  the  day;  and,  as  these  points  are 
less  variable  in  the  latitude  of  Palestine  than  in  many 
countries,  they  served  the  purpose  of  marking  the  com- 
mencement and  conclusion  of  the  working-day.  Be- 
tween these  two  points  the  Jews  recognised  three  pe- 
riods, viz.  when  the  sun  became  hot,  about  9  A.M.  (1 
Sam.  xi,  9.  Neh.vii,3);  the  double  light,  or  noon  (Gen. 
xliii,  1(5 ;  2  Sam.  iv,  5) ;  and  "  the  cool  of  the  day,"  short- 
ly before  sunset  ((ien.  iii,  8).  The  sun  also  served  to 
fix  the  quarters  of  the  hemisphere— east,  west,  north, 
and  south — which  were  represented  respectively  by  the 
rising  sun,  the  setting  sun  (Isa.  xlv,  6;  Psa.  1,  1),  the 
dark  quarter  (Gen.  xiii,  14;  Joel  ii,  20),  and  the  brill- 
iant quarter  (Dent,  xxxiii,  23;  Job  xxxvii,  17;  Ezek. 
xl,24);  or  otherwise  by  their  position  relative  to  a  per- 
son facing  the  rising  sun — before,  behind,  on  the  left 
hand,  and  on  the  right  hand  (Job  xxiii,  8,  9).  The 
apparent  motion  of  the  sun  is  frequently  referred  to  in 
terms  that  would  imply  its  reality  (.Josh,  x,  13;  2  Kings 
XX,  11;  Psa.  xix,  6;  Eccles.  i,  5;  Hab.  iii,  11).  The 
ordinary  name  for  the  %vM,sheinesh,  is,  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  extreme  brilliancy  of  its  rays,  producing  stupor 
or  astonishment  m  the  mind  of  the  beholder;  the  poeti- 
cal names  n53ri,  chammdh  (Job  xxx,  28 ;  Cant,  vi,  10; 
Isa.  xxx,  2G),  and  D"in,  cheres  (Judg.  xiv,  18;  Job  ix, 
7)  have  reference  to  its  heat,  the  beneficial  effects  of 
which  are  duly  commemorated  (Dent,  xxxiii,  14;  Psa. 
xix,  G)  as  well  as  its  bancfid  influence  when  in  excess 
(Psa.  cxxi,  0;  Isa.  xlix,  10;  .Jonah  iv,  8;  Ecclus.  xliii, 
3,  4).  The  vigor  with  which  the  sun  traverses  the 
heavens  is  compared  to  that  of  a  "  bridegroom  coming 
out  of  his  chamber,"  and  of  a  "giant  rejoicing  to  run 
his  course"  (Psa.  xix,  5).  The  speed  with  which  the 
beams  of  the  rising  sun  dart  across  the  sky  is  expressed 
in  the  term  "wings"  applied  to  them  (Psa.  cxxxix,  9; 
Mai.  iv,  2). 

The  worship  of  the  sun  as  the  most  prominent  and 
powerful  agent  in  the  kingdom  of  nature  was  widely 
diffused  throughout  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine. 
The  Arabians  appear  to  have  paid  direct  worship  to  it 
without  the  intervention  of  any  statue  or  symbol  (Job 
xxxi.  26, 27  ;  .Strabo,  xvi,  784),  and  this  simple  style  of 
worship  was  probably  familiar  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
Jews  in  Chaldiea  and  Jlesopotamia.  In  Egj'pt  the  sun 
was  worshipped  under  the  title  of  Ke  or  Ka,  and  not,  as 
was  supposed  by  ancient  writers,  under  the  form  of  Osi- 
ris (Dioii.  .Sic.  i,  11 ;  see  Wilkinson,  A  nc.  Egypt,  iv,  289). 
The  name  came  conspicuously  forward  as  the  title  of 
the  kings — Pharaoh,  or  rather  Phra,  meaning  "the  sirn" 
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(Wilkinson,  Atic.  Egypt,  iv,  287).  The  Hebrews  must 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  itlolatrous  worship 
of  the  sun  during  the  captivitj'  in  Ei;y|)t  bcith  from  the 
contiguity  of  On,  tlie  chief  seat  of  tlie  worsliip  of  the 
sun  as  implied  in  tlie  name  itself  (On  =  the  Hebrew 
Bethsheraesh,  "  house  of  the  sun,"  Jer.  xliii,  13),  and 
also  from  the  connection  between  Joseph  and  Poti-phe- 
rah  ("he  who  belongs  to  Ka"),  the  priest  of  On  {(ien. 
xli,  45).  After  their  removal  to  Canaan,  the  Hebrews 
came  in  contact  with  various  forms  of  idolatry  which 
originated  in  tlie  worship  of  the  sun — such  as  the  Baal 
of  the  Phcenicians  (Movers,  P/^c;;.  i,  180),  the  Molecli  or 
Milcom  of  tlie  Ammonites,  and  tlie  Hadad  of  the  Syr- 
ians (Pliny,  xxxvii,  71).  These  idols  were,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last,  introduced  into  the  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth at  various  periods  (Judg.  ii,  11;  1  Kings 
xi,  5) ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  object  symbol- 
ized by  them  was  known  to  the  Jews  themselves.  If 
we  have  any  notice  at  all  of  conscious  sun-worship  in 
the  earh'  stages  of  their  history,  it  exists  in  the  doubt- 
ful term  d'^iHtl,  chammunim  (Lev.  xxvi,30;  Isa.  xvii, 
8,  etc.),  which  was  itself  signiticant  of  the  sun,  and 
probably  described  the  stone  pillars  or  statues  under 
which  the  solar  Baal  (Baal-Haman  of  the  Punic  in- 
scriptions, Gesenius,  Thesaur.\.AS^)  was  worshipped  at 
Baal-Hamon  (Cant,  viii,  11)  and  other  places.  Pure 
sun-worship  appears  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Assyrians,  and  to  have  become  formalh'  established  by 
Manasseh  (2  Kings  xxi,  3,  5),  in  contravention  of  the 
prohibitions  of  Moses  (Dent,  iv,  19;  xvii,  3).  Wheth- 
er the  practice  was  borrowed  from  the  Sepharvites  of 
Samaria  (2  Kings  xvii,  31),  whose  gods  Adrammelech 
and  Anammelech  are  supposed  to  represent  the  male 
and  female  sun,  and  whose  original  residence  (the  He- 
liopolis  of  Berosus)  was  the  cliief  seat  of  the  worship 
of  the  sun  in  Babylonia  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  i,  Gil),  or 
whether  the  kings  of  Judah  drew  their  model  of  wor- 
ship more  immediatelj'  from  the  East,  is  uncertain.  The 
dedication  of  chariots  and  horses  to  the  sun  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  11)  was  perhaps  borrowed  from  the  Persians  (He- 
rod, i,  189;  Curt,  iii,  3,  11  ;  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  viii,  3,  24), 
who  honored  the  sun  under  the  form  of  Mithras  (Strabo, 
XV,  732).  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  horse  was  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  sun  in 
other  countries,  as  among  the  Massagetas  (Herod,  i, 
216)  and  the  Armenians  (Xenoph.  Anab.  iv,  5,  35),  both 
of  whom  used  it  as  a  sacrifice.  To  judge  from  the  few 
notices  we  have  on  the  subject  in  the  Bible,  we  should 
conclude  that  the  Jews  derived  their  mode  of  worship- 
ping the  sun  from  several  quarters.  The  practice  of 
burning  incense  on  the  house-tops  (2  Kings  xxiii,  5, 
12;  Jer.  xix,  13;  Zeph.  i,  5)  might  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Arabians  (Strabo,  xvi,  784),  as  also  the  simple 
act  of  adoration  directed  towards  the  rising  sun  (Ezek. 
viii,  16;  comp.  Job  xxxi,27).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
use  of  the  chariots  and  horses  in  the  processions  on  fes- 
tival days  came,  as  we  have  observed,  from  Persia ; 
and  so  also  the  custom  of  "  putting  the  branch  to  the 
nose"  (Ezek.  viii,  17)  according  to  the  generally  re- 
ceived explanation  which  identifies  it  with  the  Per- 
sian practice  of  holding  in  the  left  hand  a  bundle  of 
twigs  called  Bersam  while  worshipping  the  sun  (Strabo, 
XV,  733  ;  Hyde,  Rel.  Pers.  p.  345).  This,  however,  is 
very  doubtful,  the  expression  being  otherwise  under- 
stood of  "  putting  the  knife  to  the  nose,"  i.  e.  producing 
self-mutilation  (Hitzig,  On  Ezel:).  An  objection  lies 
against  the  former  view  from  the  fact  that  the  Per- 
sians are  not  said  to  have  held  the  branch  to  the  nose. 
The  importance  attached  to  the  worship  of  the  sun  by 
the  Jewish  kings  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
the  horses  were  stalled  within  the  precincts  of  the 
temple  (the  term  "I1"1Q, /)ari?ar,  meaning  not  "suburb," 
as  in  the  A.  V.,  but  either  a  portico  or  an  outbuilding 
of  the  Temple).  They  were  removed  thence  by  Josiah 
(2  Kings  xxiii,  11).     See  Sun,  Worship  of. 

In  the  metaphorical  language  of  Scripture,  the  sun 
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is  emblematic  of  the  law  of  God  (Psa.  xix,  7),  of  the 
cheering  presence  of  (iod  (Ixxxiv,  II),  of  the  person 
of  the  Saviour  (John  i,  9;  Mai.  iv,  2),  and  of  the  glory 
and  purity  of  heavenly  beings  (Kev.  i,  16  ;  x,  1 ;  xii,  1). 
—Smith. 

See  Meiner,  Gescli.  der  Rdig.  i,  387  sq. ;  Nork,  Ueh.  d. 
Sotmenciiltus  d.  alt.  Vulker  (Heilbroiin,  1840) ;  Pococke, 
SjKC.  Hist.  A  rdb.  p.  5,  150;  Jabloiiski,  Opvsc.  i,  187  sq.; 
Doughtaji  Analcct.  i,  189;  Hyde,  lid.  Vett.  Persarum, 
p.  206  sq. ;  Eichhorn,  I)e  Sole  Invicto  Milhra,  in  the 
Comment.  Soc.  Gottiny.  iii.  153  sq. ;  Creuzer,  Symhol, 
i,  738  sq. ;  iv,  409  sq. ;  Bochart,  Uieroz.  i,  141  sq. ;  Ko- 
senmiiller,  Morycid.  iii,  249  S(|.;  Bose,  De  Josia  Quad- 
riyas  Solis  Eemovente  (Lips.  1741);  Pocarus,  De  Simu- 
lacris  Solurib»s  Israeiitarum  (Jen.  1725);  Gesenius, 
Monumen.  Phoenic.  ii,  349. 

Sun, Children  of  (Armen..4  revurdis),  an  Armenian 
sect  which  originated  with  Sembat,  a  Paulician.  They 
were  also  called  Tlnontrukians  (or  Throndracians),  from 
the  village  of  Throntrake  ( Throndtac ),  where  their 
Church  was  formed.  Sembat,  who  originated  in  the 
province  of  Ararat,  having  enlered  into  some  connection 
with  a  certain  Medschusic,  a  Persian  physician  and  as- 
tronomer, was  led,  under  his  influence,  to  attempt  a  new 
combination  of  Parseeism  and  Christianity.  This  sect, 
though  it  met  with  no  mercy  from  the  bishops,  contin- 
ually revived,  and  spread  widely  in  Armenia.  About 
1002  it  made  the  most  alarming  progress,  when  it  is  said 
to  have  been  joined  by  Jacob  of  Harkh.  He  gave  a 
more  distinctively  Christian  cast  to  its  tenets;  jour- 
neyed through  the  country,  preaching  repentance  and 
inveighing  against  work-righteousness;  and  denounced 
the  false  confidence  which  was  placed  in  masses,  obla- 
tions, alms,  and  church-prayers  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
Finally,  the  Catholics  of  the  Armenian  Church,  having 
secured  his  person,  caused  him  to  be  branded  with  the 
heretical  mark  (a  fox  on  the  forehead ),  carried  from 
place  to  place  attended  by  a  public  crier  to  proclaim 
him  a  heretic,  and  finally  killed  him.  See  Kurtz,  Church 
History,  i,  71,  2;  Neander,  Church  History,  iii,  587. 

Sun,  Worship  of  {Ihliolatry).  The  worship  of 
the  great  orb  which  insures  to  us  light,  warmth,  and 
life  is  as  ancient  as  history.  It  existed  in  the  earliest 
ages  among  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  Persians,  and 
Hindiis,  and  later  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  the 
West,  venerating  its  object  under  the  different  names 
of  Helios  or  Sol,  or  of  Baal,  Osiris,  or  Mithras.  Various 
forms  of  sacrifice  and  prayer  characterized  this  worship 
among  the  different  nations,  but  they  agreed  in  regard- 
ing the  sun  as  a  mighty  and  superior  deity  who  ruled 
the  world  with  an  independent  authority  more  or  less 
complete.  The  Greeks  alone  did  not  render  higher 
honors  to  the  sun  than  to  the  other  gods  regarded  as 
of  superior  rank.  All  Eastern  nations  considered  it  as 
practically  the  supreme  divinity.  The  Romans,  too, 
maintained  the  worship  of  the  sun  after  Heliogabalus 
had  introduced  it  and  had  built  a  temple  to  Sol. — Voll- 
mer,  Worterb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v.     See  Sun. 

Sunadi  was  a  Hindu  divinity,  the  wife  of  Utanu- 
baden  and  mother  of  the  famous  Druva,  a  saint  who 
ruled  the  kingdom  of  his  father  during  26,000  years, 
and  was  then  translated  by  A^ishnu  to  the  pole-star. 

Sundanese  Version.  Sunda  is  a  dialect  spoken 
in  the  west  of  the  island  of  Java,  near  the  Straits  of 
Sunda,  and  prevails  over  the  third  of  the  island.  The 
dialect  belongs  to  the  great  Polynesian  stock  of  lan- 
guages, and  the  difficulties  in  mastering  the  same  are 
best  described  by  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Grashius,  who  studied 
the  language  with  a  view  of  rendering  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  as  idiomatic  as  possible.  Mr.  Grashius 
writes  thus  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
{mth  Report,  1864,  p.  30) : 

"You  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  have  as  yet 
obtained  but  little  insight  into  the  Sundanese  language. 
And  this  is  not  exactly  a  consequence  of  the  difficulty  and 
extent  of  the  subject  which  is  to  be  mastered — no,  it  is  oc- 
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casioiied  by  the  form  in  which  the  matter  piesents  itself. 
Propose  to  youiself  to  leani  a  laiii,'iia<:e  which  represents 
itself  to  you  as  a  sea  in  niiiiialure,  with  all  c«>nceivuble 
motions  of  swelling  and  floating  objects.  At  one  moment 
you  see  something,  the  next  it  disappears  again;  at  one 
moment  yon  think  you  have  got  hold  of  something,  and 
formed  a  right  conception  of  it,  and  the  next  you  perceive 
that  you  are  mistaken. 

"The  study  of  the  Snndanese  is,  for  the  greatest  part, 
made  more  dif&cult  by  the  childisliness  which  character- 
izes the  language.  There  is  no  by-law  in  it,  but  yet  such 
a  composition  of  laws  tliat  a  novice  experiences  an  anx- 
ious feeling  on  tirst  making  acquaintance  with  it — anx- 
ious, namely,  whether  he  will  [lenetrate  with  jilea^ure  into 
that  childish  form  of  thinking  and  speaking.  The  fear 
which  at  this  point  I  enttMlained  begins  gradually  ti>  van- 
ish, and  1  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  speak  and  write  the 
Snndanese  well,  if  God  will  but  bless  and  prosper  my  un- 
dertaking. 

"By-and-by  I  shall  master  the  vocabulary;  but  in  this 
I  by  no  means  hurry  myself,  because  otherwise  I  miglit 
easily  take  things  for  granted  which,  by  a  closer  insight 
into  matters  and  significations,  I  should  be  obliged  to  un- 
learn. To  unlearn  takes  time,  and  is  very  unprofitable 
for  the  freshness  of  mind  which  is  a  first  requisite  for  the 
study  of  the  Suudanese  language." 

In  1870  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societj-'s  Report 
shows  the  publication  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  in  tiie 
Snndanese,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  only  part  printed 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  while  the 
Dutch  Bible  Society  has  printed  tiie  New  Test.,  trans- 
lated b\'  iVIr.  Coolsma,  wlio  has  also  translated  the  Old 
Test.  From  the  1-^th  (1878)  Annual  Report  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  we  see  that  the 
Netherlands  Missionary  Union  have  requested  the  Lon- 
don committee  to  undertake  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Coolsma's  translation  of  the  Old  Test.,  and  that  the 
committee  have  resolved  to  print  the  book  of  (ienesis 
on  receiving  satisfactory  reports  as  to  the  reception  of 
Mr.  Coolsma's  New-Test,  translation.     (B.  P.) 

Sunday.  I.  Name  and  Change  of  Day. — Sunday  is 
the  name  of  the  tirst  day  of  the  week,  adopted  by  the 
first  Christians  from  the  Roman  calendar  (Lat.  Dies 
Solis),  Day  of  the  Sitn,  so  called  because  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  the  sun.  The  Christians  rein- 
terpreted the  heathen  name  as  implying  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  with  reference  to  his  "  arising"  (Mai.  iv, 
2).  It  was  also  called  Dies  Funis  (Day  of  Bread),  be- 
cause it  was  an  early  custom  to  break  bread  on  that 
day.  It  is  called,  also,  the  Lord's  day,  its  sacred  observ- 
ances being  especially  in  his  honor.  The  apostles  them- 
selves introduced  the  religious  observance  of  Sunday, 
meeting  for  divine  service  (Acts  xx,  7;  1  Cor.  xvi,  2), 
and  the  opposition  in  the  Christian  Church  to  Judaism 
early  led  to  the  substitution  of  Sunday  for  the  Sabbath ; 
and  in  the  epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  IMagnesians  it  is 
presupposed  that  even  the  Jews  who  had  come  over  to 
Christianity  adopted  the  same  custom.     See   Syna- 

GOGUK. 

Sunday  began,  in  1064,  at  nones  (8  P.M.)  on  Sat- 
urday and  lasted  until  Monday.  In  994  parishioners 
were  required  to  attend  even-song  and  nocturns  on  Sat- 
urday. In  696  the  Lord's  day  was  reckoned  from  even- 
ing to  evening,  but  in  958  from  Saturday  nones  till 
light  on  IMonday  morning.  Islip's  Constitutions  and 
the  Councils  of  Aix  (789),  Frejus  (791),  and  Frankfort 
(794)  assign  as  the  cause  that  vespers  are  the  first  of- 
fice of  the  morrow.  The  medi.eval  tradition  was  that 
our  Lord  was  born  on  Sunday,  baptized  on  Tuesday, 
and  began  his  fast  on  Wednesday. 

II.  Ecclesiastical  Obsirraitce  of  the  Day. — The  conse- 
cration of  Sunday  in  a  special  manner  to  religious  em- 
ployments and  the  abstaining  from  all  worklly  busi- 
ness was  established  by  a  synodal  law  (canon  29,  Coun- 
cil of  Laodicea)  with  this  restriction,  that  all  Christians 
should  abstain  from  worldly  business  if  they  were  able. 
In  the  religious  services  of  Sunday  we  note  the  follow- 
ing: all  fasting  was  prohibited  on  that  day,  even  in 
Lent;  Tertullian  {l>e  Coron.  Mil.  c.  3)  declaring  that 
it  was  accounted  a  crime  to  fast  on  tlie  Lord's  day,  and 
other  authorities  were  equally  severe  in  their  denunci- 
ations.    The  reason  for  this  observance  was  that  the 


day  was  considered  one  of  joyfulness  because  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection.  Yet  this  rule  was  not  so  strictly 
binding  but  that  when  a  necessary  occasion  required, 
and  there  was  no  suspicion  of  heretical  perverseness  or 
contempt,  men  miglit  fast  upon  this  day  (Jerome,  Ep. 
28,  ad  Luciiiium  Btvticuni). 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  another  custom  was 
to  pray  standing  on  tlie  Lord's  daj',  in  memory  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection.  The  great  care  and  concern  of 
the  primitive  Cliristians  for  the  religious  observance 
of  Sunday  is  seen  in  their  ready  and  constant  attend- 
ance upon  all  the  ofiices  and  solemnities  of  public  wor- 
ship, and  tills,  too,  even  in  times  of  persecution;  from 
their  studious  observance  of  the  vigils,  or  nocturnal  as- 
semblies preceding  the  Lord's  day;  from  their  attend- 
ance, in  many  places,  upon  sermons  twice  a  day,  and  at 
evening  prayers;  and  from  the  censures  inflicted  upon 
those  who  violated  the  laws  concerning  the  religious 
observance  of  the  day.  The  celebration  of  the  eucha- 
rist  was  a  standing  part  of  divine  service  every  Lord's 
day,  and  every  communicant  was  expected  to  partake 
thereof.  See  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  xx, ch.  ii,  §  9- 
12 ;  bk.  xvi,  ch.  ix,  §  2. 

The  mode  in  which  the  early  Christians  spent  the 
Lord's  day  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Jamieson  in  his 
Manners  and  Trials  of  the  Primitive  Christians : 

"Viewing  the  Lord's  day  as  a  spiritual  festivity,  a  sea- 
son in  which  their  souls  were  specially  to  magnify  the 
Lord  and  tlieir  spirits  to  rejoice  in  God  their  Saviour, 
they  introduced  tlie  services  of  the  day  with  psalmody, 
which  was  followed  by  select  portions  of  the  prophets, 
the  gospels,  and  the  epistles,  the  intervals  between  which 
were  occupied  by  the  faithful  in  private  devotions.  The 
plan  of  service,  in  short,  resembled  what  was  followed  in 
that  of  the  vigils,  though  there  were  some  important  dif- 
ferences, which  we  shall  now  describe.  The  men  prayed 
with  their  heads  bare,  and  the  women  were  veiled,  as  be- 
came the  modesty  of  tlieir  sex,  both  standing— a  iiosition 
deemed  the  most  decent,  and  suited  to  their  exalted  no- 
tions of  the  weekly  solemnity — with  their  eyes  lified  up 
to  heaven  and  their  hands  extended  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  the  better  to  keep  them  in  lemembrauce  of  Him 
whose  death  had  opened  up  the  way  of  access  to  the  di- 
vine presence.  The  reading  of  the  sacred  volume  consti- 
tuted an  important  and  indispensable  part  of  the  observ- 
ance; and,  eftectnally  to  impress  it  on  the  memories  of 
the  audience,  the  lessons  were  always  short  and  of  fre- 
quent recurrence.  Besides  the  Scriptures,  they  were  ac- 
customed to  read  aloud  several  other  books  for  the  edifi- 
cation and  interest  of  the  people  —  such  as  treatist'S  on 
the  illustration  of  Christian  morals  by  some  pastor  of  em- 
inent reputation  and  piety,  or  letters  from  foreign  church- 
es containing  au  accouilt  of  the  state  and  progress  of  the 
Gospel.  This  part  of  the  service  —  most  necessary  aud 
valuable  at  a  time  when  a  large  proportion  of  every  con- 
gregation were  unacquainted  with  letters— was  perform- 
ed at  first  by  the  presiding  ministei',  but  was  afterwards 
devolved  on  an  officer  appointed  for  that  object,  who, 
when  proceeding  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  if  it  related 
to  any  part  of  the  history  of  Jesus,  exclaimed  aloud  to 
the  people,  '  Stand  up  ;  the  gospels  are  about  to  be  read  ;' 
and  then  always  commenced  with  'Thus  saith  the  Lord.' 
They  assumed  this  attitude,  not  only  from  a  conviction 
that  it  was  the  most  respectful  posture  in  which  to  listen 
to  the  counsels  of  the  King  of  kings,  but  with  a  view  lo 
keep  alive  the  attention  of  the  people — an  object  which, 
in  some  churches,  was  sought  to  be  gained  by  the  minis- 
ter stopping  in  the  middle  of  a  Scriptural  quotation  and 
leaving  the  people  to  finish  it  aloud.  The  discoiuses, 
founded  for  tlie  most  part  on  the  last  portion  of  Scripture 
that  was  read,  were  short,  plain,  and  extemporary  exlior- 
tations,  designed  chiefly  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  the  breth- 
ren by  way  of  remembrance,  and  always  prefaced  by  the 
salutation, '  Peace  be  unto  you.'  As  they  were  very  short, 
sometimes  not  extending  to  more  than  eight  or  ten  min- 
utes' duration,  several  of  them  were  delivered  at  a  diet, 
and  the  preacher  was  usually  the  pastor  of  the  place, 
though  he  sometimes,  at  his  discretion,  invited  a  stran- 
ger, or  one  of  his  brethren  known  to  possess  the  talent 
of  public  speaking,  to  address  the  assembly.  The  close 
of  the  sermon  by  himself,  which  was  always  the  last  of 
the  series,  was  the  signal  for  the  public  prayers  to  com- 
mence. Previous  to  this  solemn  part  of  the  service,  how- 
ever, a  crier  commanded  infidels  of  any  description  that 
might  be  present  to  withdraw,  and,  the  doors  being  closed 
and  guarded,  the  pastor  proceeded  to  pronounce  a  prayer, 
the  burden  of  which  was  made  to  bear  a  special  reference 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  various  classes  who,  in  the 
primitive  Church,  were  not  admitted  to  a  full  participa- 
tion in  the  privileges  of  the  faithful.  First  of  all,  he 
prayed,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  company  of  believers, 
for  the  catechumens — young  persons,  or  recent  converts 
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from  heatheuism  who  were  passing  through  a  prepara- 
tory cciurse  of  iiiiStructicui  in  the  doctrines  and  dnties  of 
Christianity — that  their  understandings  might  be  enlight- 
ened, their  liearts  receive  the  truth  iu  the  love  of  it,  and 
thai  they  might  be  led  to  cultivate  those  holy  habits  of 
heart  and  life  by  which  they  might  adorn  the  doctrine 
of  God  their  Saviour.  Next,  he  prayed  for  the  penitents 
who  weie  undergoing  the  discipline  of  the  Church  that 
tliey  might  receive  deep  and  permanent  impressions  of 
the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  that  they  might  be  till- 
ed with  godly  sorrow,  and  might  have  grace,  during  the 
appointed  term  of  their  piobation,  to  bring  forth  fiuits 
meet  for  repentance.  In  like  manner,  he  made  appropri- 
ate supplications  for  other  descriptions  of  persons,  each 
of  whom  left  the  church  when  the  class  to  which  he  be- 
longed had  been  commended  to  the  God  of  all  grace; 
and  then  the  brethren,  reduced  by  the  successive  depart- 
ures to  an  approved  company  of  the  faithful,  proceeded 
to  the  holy  service  of  communion." 

Those  who  neglected  ordinances  were  severely  cen- 
sured. Absence  from  church  for  three  consecutive  Sun- 
days was  to  be  visited  with  excommunication.  Ir- 
regularities during  attendance,  such  as  refusing  to  join 
in  prayers  or  receive  the  communion,  or  leaving  church 
during  sermon,  were  strongly  condemned.  In  later 
times  severe  measures  were  employed  to  secure  Sabbath 
observance,  and  which  could  only,  in  many  cases,  in- 
duce hypocrisy,  or  mere  external  attendance  at  church. 
The  kirk -sessions  in  1574  appointed  "searchers,"  or 
"  captors,"  to  make  the  round  of  the  parish  and  take 
notice  of  such  as  were  "  vaging  abroad."  The  strange 
practice  lasted  for  nigh  a  century  and  a  half.  Some 
of  the  records  of  the  period  are  curious.  See  Walcott, 
Sacred  ArchcBol.  s.  v.     See  Lord's  Day. 

III.  Legal  Observance  of  the  Day.  —  As  soon  as  the 
Christian  religion  came  to  be  recognised  by  the  State, 
laws  were  enacted  for  the  observance  of  Sunda3^  The 
emperor  Constantine  made  the  first  law  (A.D.  321)  to 
exempt  the  day  from  being  juridical,  as  were  the  oth- 
ers. By  this  law  and  others  he  suspended  all  actions 
and  proceedings  of  the  law  on  this  day,  whether  ar- 
rests, pleadings,  exactions,  sentences  of  judges,  execu- 
tions, excepting  only  such  as  were  of  absolute  neces- 
sity or  of  eminent  charity,  as  the  manumission  of 
slaves,  the  appointing  of  curators  and  guardians  to  or- 
phans, and  causes  relating  to  matters  of  preservation 
and  damage,  legacies  and  trusts,  exhibiting  of  wills, 
and  all  cases  where  great  damage  might  be  suffered 
either  by  delay  or  by  death.  Valentinian  prohibited 
all  arrests  of  men  for  debt,  whether  public  or  private, 
on  this  day,  and  Valentinian  junior,  with  Theodosius 
the  Great,  appointed  all  Sundays  in  the  year  to  be 
days  of  vacation  from  all  business  of  the  law  whatso- 
ever. In  like  manner,  all  secular  business  or  servile 
employments  were  forbidden,  except  only  such  as  men 
were  called  to  by  necessity  or  some  great  charity,  such 
as  harvesting.  By  a  law  of  Honorius  the  judges  were 
enjoined  to  visit  the  prisons  every  Sunday  to  examine 
the  prisoners  and  ascertain  from  them  whether  the 
keepers  of  the  prison  denied  them  any  office  of  human- 
ity, and  also  to  give  orders  that  the  prisoners,  under 
proper  guard,  should  be  alloweil  to  leave  the  prisons  to 
bathe  themselves.  Later  laws  forbade  all  husbandry 
on  the  Lord's  day,  allowing  only  such  work  as  was  nec- 
essary to  secure  food  absolutely  required.  The  Chris- 
tian laws  took  care  to  secure  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
the  Lord's  day  by  forbidding  public  games,  shows,  or 
ludicrous  recreations  {Cod.  Justin,  lib.  3,  tit.  12,  De  Feriis, 
leg.  11),  and  the  Church  was  no  less  careful  to  guard 
the  service  of  this  daj'  from  the  encroachment  of  all 
vain  pastimes  and  needless  recreations.  The  Fourth 
Council  of  Carthage  made  a  decree  (can.  88)  excommu- 
nicating any  person  who  should  forsake  the  services  of 
the  Church  to  attend  a  public  show. 

In  England  Sunday  laws  were  of  early  date.  The 
code  of  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Sa.xons  (about  tJ93),  pun- 
ished servile  work  by  fine.  Alfred  the  Great  (876)  for- 
bade work,  traffic,  and  legal  proceedings ;  while  the  stat- 
ute 27  Henry  IV,  c.  5,  enacts  that  all  fairs  and  markets 
on  Sundays,  except  in  harvest,  shall  cease  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  goods.     The  statute  5  and  6  Edward  VI, 


c.  3,  makes  Sundays,  with  Christmas  and  Easter,  holy- 
days,  but  permits  work  in  harvest  and  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity. The  statute  1  Elizabeth,  c.  2,  punishes  by  fine 
persons  absenting  themselves  from  church  without  ex- 
cuse. James  I,  in  1C18,  issued  his  Book  of  Sports  (q.  v.), 
in  which  he  declared  certain  games,  sports,  etc.,  law- 
ful on  Sundays  after  divine  service.  This  book  was 
reissued  by  Charles  I  in  1638.  The  statute  29  Charles 
II,  c.  7,  enacted  "  that  no  tradesman,  artificer,  workman, 
laborer,  or  other  person  whatsoever  shall  do  or  exer- 
cise any  worldly  labor,  business,  or  work  of  their  ordi- 
narj'  callings  upon  tlie  Lord's  day,  or  any  part  thereof 
(works  of  necessity  and  charity  only  excepted);"  and 
"  that  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever  shall  publicly 
cry,  show  forth,  or  e.xpose  to  sale  any  wares,  merchan- 
dise, fruit,  herbs,  goods,  or  chattels  whatsoever  upon  the 
Lord's  day  or  any  part  thereof."  This,  somewhat  mod- 
ified by  subsetpient  laws,  is  the  present  Sunday  law  of 
England,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  United  States. 

In  America  the  Puritan  colonists  established,  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  power,  the  observance  of  Sunday 
as  the  Christian  Sabbath.  The  early  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia compelled  attendance  at  church,  the  Massachu- 
setts law  (1782)  providing  that  such  attendance  was 
not  obligatory  where  there  was  no  place  of  worship 
which  the  person  could  conscientiously  attend.  When 
the  Federal  government  was  formed  and  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  was  fully  recognised,  the 
earlier  vSunday  laws  were  modified  in  conformitj'  with 
this  principle.  The  courts  have  been  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish between  Sunday  observance  as  a  religious  and 
as  a  civil  institution,  and  to  enforce  only  the  latter. 
The  following  are  the  grounds  upon  which  our  Sunday 
laws  rest :  The  right  of  all  classes,  so  far  as  practicable, 
to  rest  one  day  in  seven;  to  worship  undisturbed  on 
the  day  set  apart  by  the  majority  of  the  people ;  the 
decent  respect  which  should  be  paid  to  the  religious 
institutions  of  the  people;  the  value  to  the  State  of 
Sunday  observance,  as  contributing  to  popular  intelli- 
gence and  morality.  With  the  partial  exception  of 
Louisiana,  Sunday  laws  e.xist  in  every  state  in  the 
Union.  These  laws  differ  somewhat  in  detail  and 
strictness,  but  the  following  general  characteristics  may 
be  noted :  Sunday  is  everywhere  held  as  a  dies  non  ; 
public  affairs  are  suspended;  legislatures  do  not  sit; 
courts  are  not  held,  except  city  police-courts  for  an 
hour  or  two ;  legal  processes  are  not  served.  In  most 
of  the  states  common  labor  and  traffic  are  forbidden ; 
contracts  made  for  service  on  Sunday  are  invalid;  pub- 
lic amusements  are  prohibited  or  restricted.  In  some 
states  exception  is  made  in  favor  of  those  who  observe 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week.  In  Louisiana  the  only 
Sunday  law  is  that  which  makes  it  (with  Christmas, 
New-year's-day,  etc.)  a  public  rest-day,  and  provides 
that  citations  shall  not  issue,  nor  proceedings  be  had, 
nor  suits  instituted  on  that  day,  and  that  it  shall  not 
be  reckoned  in  computing  interest  and  in  protests,  etc. 
The  Constitution  of  the  LTnited  States  provides  that 
Sundaj'  shall  not  be  reckoned  in  the  ten  days  within 
which  the  president  may  return  an\'  bill;  the  Federal 
courts  and  ofiiices  of  the  departments  are  closed ;  the 
post-oflSce  service  is  restricted;  no  session  of  Congress 
is  held,  or,  if  held  on  that  day,  it  is  considered  as  being 
part  of  the  preceding  Saturday ;  and  provision  is  made 
by  an  act  of  Congress  for  the  observance  of  Sunday 
by  the  army  and  navy.  Federal  legislation  respecting 
Sunday  proceeds  no  further.  The  constitutionality  of 
Sunday  laws  has  been  decided  frequenth'  by  the  high- 
est courts  of  the  several  states.  Some  of  our  statutes 
define  the  extent  of  the  Lord's  day.  In  Connecticut 
the  courts  have  defined  it  as  extending  only  from  day- 
break to  the  closing  of  daylight  on  Sunday.  General- 
ly, in  New  England,  it  is  from  sunset  on  Saturday  to 
sunset  on  Sunday ;  but  for  many  purposes,  and  proba- 
bly in  most  of  the  states  for  all  purposes,  it  begins  only 
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at  miihiight  between  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  ends 
with  llie  next  midnight. 

In  France,  during  the  Revolution,  when  the  Chris- 
tian calendar  was  abolished  and  the  decade  substituted 
lor  the  week,  every  tenth  day  was  made  a  rest-day, 
and  its  observance  was  cr.forced  by  a  law  (17  Therini- 
dor,  an.  vi)  which  required  the  public  offices,  schools, 
workshops,  stores,  etc.,  to  be  closed,  and  pniliibited  sales 
except  of  eatables  and  medicines,  and  pubHc  hibor  ex- 
ce|)t  in  the  country  during  seed-time  and  harvest. 
Wlicn  the  Gregorian  calendar  was  restored,  Sunday  was 
recognised  in  the  Code  Napoleon  (art.  25,  2G0).  The 
law  of  Nov.  18, 1814,  prohibiting  ordinary  labor,  traffic, 
etc.,  and  declared  by  the  courts  in  18o8  and  1845  to  be 
still  in  force,  is,  practically,  a  dead  letter. 

In  Switzerland  recent  legislation  has  granted  to  rail- 
way employes  and  all  government  office-holders  at  least 
one  Sunday  in  every  three;  and  still  further  restriction 
of  Sinulay  labor  is  being  sought  in  some  of  the  cantons. 
The  question  is  agitated  in  Belgium  and  Germany  of 
better  protection  by  law  of  Sunday  rest  for  operatives. 
See  Cox,  Literature  of  Sub.  Question  (Edinb.  1865); 
Amer.  Law  Rev.  vol.  ii;  Prot.  Ejmcopal  Quar.  Rec.  vol. 
vii ;  Hopkins,  Sabbath  and  Free  Lns/itutions,  in  doc.  29 
of  N.  Y.  Sabbath  Committee;  Judge  W.  Allen,  opinion 
in  Lindenmuller  vs.  The  People,  33  Barbour.  548 ;  Hes- 
sey,  Bampton  f^ectures  (1860);  Schaff,  Anglo- Amer, 
Sabbath  (1863).     See  Sabhath. 

Sunday,  John,  or  Shah-Wun-Dais,  was  a  na- 
tive Indian,  born  of  pagan  parents  in  Canada.  He  be- 
longed to  the  Missisauga  section  of  the  Ojibway  na- 
tion, and  when  a  young  man  he  served  in  the  British 
army  against  the  United  States.  He  was  converted  in 
1826,  and  shortly  after  was  appointed  a  leader  among 
the  converted  Belleville  Indians.  He  was  the  earliest 
evangelical  pioneer  to  the  tribes  on  the  north  waters 
of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior.  In  1832  he  was  received 
into  the  Conference  and  was  ordained  in  1836,  and  the 
same  year  accompanied  Kev.  William  Lord  to  England 
to  plead  the  cause  of  missions,  and  remained  a  year  at 
that  work.  A  large  part  of  his  ministerial  labor  was 
l)erformed  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  William  Case ; 
and  he  had  charge  of  Alderville,  Rice  and  Mud  Lake, 
and  JIuncietown  circuits.  He  died  in  1876.  See  Simp- 
son, Cyclop,  oj'  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Sunday-school.  Among  the  modern  develop- 
ments of  Christianity,  Sunday-schools,  and  what  is 
Ivnown  as  the  Sundaj'-school  enterprise,  are  prominent. 
To  persons  familiar  with  their  objects  and  the  script- 
ural precepts  by  which  they  are  sanctioned,  it  seems 
strange  that  so  long  a  period  elapsed  before  they  came 
into  actual  existence.  That  a  leading  dnt\'  of  the  Church 
was  to  teach  all  nations  was  made  plain  in  the  great 
commission  of  our  Lord  to  his  disciples.  That  little 
children  were  included  in  the  scope  of  that  commission 
was  evident  from  the  great  Teacher's  own  command  to 
"  suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  him  and  forbid  them 
not,"  as  well  as  from  his  impressive  charge  to  Peter, 
"B'eed  my  lambs."  While  evidence  is  not  lacking  to 
indicate  that  the  Christians  of  the  apostolic  age  both 
comprehended  the  lUity  enjoined  by  our  Lord  and  illus- 
trated it  in  adaptation  to  their  circumstances,  yet  there 
are  too  many  proofs  that  in  the  centuries  immediately 
following,  that  duty  fell  into  abuse  and  neglect  amid 
the  rapidly  growing  corruptions  of  the  Church.  The 
ceremonious  catechetical  system  of  the  4th  and  5th  cen- 
turies was  a  labored  but  poor  apology  for  that  neglect, 
and  when  it  came  to  an  end  no  substitute  was  left  in  its 
place.  Hundreds  of  years  then  went  by  without  any 
general  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Church  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  children.  Following  the  Reformation  of 
the  16th  century  catechization  in  the  elements  of  Script- 
ure doctrine  was  gradually  introduced  into  most  of  the 
Protestant  churches,  but  it  was  rarely  extended  to  any 
beyond  the  recognised  children  of  the  Church. 

I.  Origin  and  Early  History  of  the  Sunday-school 


System. — It  was  not  till  near  the  close  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury that  tlie  modern  system  of  Sunday-school  instruc- 
tion took  its  rise.  Although  in  numerous  instances  pre- 
viously cateciiization  had  been  practiced  on  the  Lord's 
day,  and  in  several  cases  individuals  remote  from  each 
other  in  time  and  locality  had  assembled  children  for 
instruction  on  that  day,  yet  nothing  like  a  general  sys- 
tem of  teaching  the  young  on  Sundays,  whetlier  in  sec- 
ular or  religious  learning,  was  known  (irior  to  1780. 
Tlie  svsteni  that  then  arose  was  purely  i)hilanihropic 
in  its  design,  and  in  its  origin  contemplated  only  local 
results.  From  an  early  period  in  the  17th  century,  piu- 
making  had  been  an  important  industry  in  the  old  city 
of  Gloucester,  England.  This  manufacture  employed 
great  nimibcrs  of  small  children,  not  only  residents  of 
tlie  place,  but  gathered  in  from  surrounding  regions. 
Vast  numbers  of  these  children  were  wholly  uneducated, 
and,  being  without  parental  restraint  or  moral  supervis- 
ion, they  naturally  fell  into  gross  disorder  and  immoral- 
ity, especially  on  Sundays,  when  the  factories  were  not 
in  operation.  The  first  person  who  undertook  to  rem- 
edj'  this  distressing  state  of  things  was  Mr.  Robert 
Raikes  (q.  v.),  a  printer  residing  in  (iloucester,  and  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  found  four  per- 
sons who  had  been  accustomed  to  instruct  children  in 
reading,  and  engaged  their  services  to  receive  and  in- 
struct such  children  as  he  should  send  to  them  every 
Sunday.  The  childrsn  were  to  go  soon  after  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  stay  till  twelve.  They  were  then  to  go 
home,  and  return  at  one ;  and  after  reading  a  lesson, 
they  were  to  be  conducted  to  Church.  After  Church 
they  were  to  be  employed  in  repeating  the  catecliism 
till  half  after  five,  and  then  to  be  dismissed  with  an  in- 
junction to  go  home  without  making  a  noise,  and  by 
no  means  to  play  in  the  street.  This  was  the  general 
outline  of  the  regulations  as  stated  by  Mr.  Raikes,  in 
his  celebrated  letter  of  June  5, 1784,  which  conclusively 
identifies  him  as  the  originator  of  the  Sunday-school 
movement. 

As  has  often  happened  in  other  cases  of  great  results 
from  small  beginnings,  there  have  been  various  en- 
deavors to  fix  the  origin  of  Simday-schools  at  earlier 
periods  than  that  named  above.  Although  it  is  not 
difficult  to  establish  priority  in  several  cases,  yet  there 
is  no  other  instance  of  an  actual  Sunday-school  from 
which  continui»\-  or  serial  connection  can  be  traced 
down  to  the  present  time.  If,  therefore,  mere  priority 
were  in  question,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  back  to 
the  period  of  Moses,  under  whom  the  catechetical  sys- 
tem of  the  Jews  was  appointed,  culminating  in  the  grand 
sabbatical  j'ear  (Deut.  xxxi,  10-13).  But  as  it  is  not  the 
origin  of  catechization  (q.  v.)  which  is  under  considera- 
tion, but  rather  of  that  form  of  catechization  which,  in 
modern  times,  is  known  as  the  Siuiday-school  system,  it 
is  safe  to  accept  the  general  verdict  of  history,  accord- 
ing to  which  Robert  Raikes  is  recognised  as  its  founder. 
When  once  the  idea  of  Sunday  instruction  for  the  ig- 
norant children  of  Great  Britain  was  fairly  developed, 
it  was  seen  to  have  not  only  great  intrinsic  merit,  but 
perfect  adaptation  to  other  places.  Hence  the  schools 
of  Mr.  Raikes  soon  began  to  be  imitated  in  all  direc- 
tions, with  results  of  the  most  encouraging  character. 
A  Sunday-school  Society  was  formed  in  Loniion,  and,  in 
various  waj's,  so  general  an  interest  was  awakened  on 
the  subject  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  Sunday- 
schools  were  commenced  in  nearly  every  part  of  Eng- 
land. They  did  not,  however,  become  universal,  nor  in 
the  largest  degree  usefid,  until  a  higher  idea  than  that 
of  mere  pliilanthropy  became  embodied  in  them.  The 
plan  of  emjiloying  hired  teachers  not  only  made  it  nec- 
essary to  raise  large  amounts  of  money,  but  necessarily 
placed  a  limit  upon  their  extension  and  permanence. 
Besides,  it  was  not  possible  to  secure  the  best  quality 
of  teaching  by  any  appeal  to  mercenary  motives.  In 
discussing  this  subject  at  a  comparatively  early  period 
of  the  history  of  Sunday-schools,  the  Rev.  John  Angell 
James  said:  "Hireling  teachers  can  scared}'  be  expect- 
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ed  to  possess  either  the  zeal  or  the  ability  of  those  who 
now  engage  in  the  work  from  motives  of  pure  benevo- 
lence. Gratuitous  instruction  was  an  astonishing  im- 
provement of  the  system,  and  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  entered  into  the  views  of  its  benevolent  author. 
'  If  we  were  asked,'  says  a  writer  in  the  Suridai/scfiool 
Repository^  'whose  name  stood  next  to  that  of  Robert 
Raikes  in  the  annals  of  Sunday-schools,  we  should  say, 
the  person  who  first  came  forwartl  and  voluntarily  prof- 
fered his  exertions,  his  time,  and  his  talents  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  young  and  the  poor;  since  an  imita- 
tion of  his  example  has  been  the  great  cause  of  the 
present  flourishing  state  of  these  institutions,  and  of  all 
that  future  additional  increase  which  may  be  reasonabl}' 
antici]iated.' " 

While  it  maj'  not  be  possible  to  fix  upon  any  one  per- 
son as  having  been  the  first  to  commence  gratuitous  ef- 
fort in  the  teaching  of  Sunday-schools,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  determine,  from  the  history  of  the  times,  who  was 
probably  more  instrumental  than  any  otlier  man  in 
establishing  and  diffusing  the  system  of  gratintous  and 
Christian  instruction  in  those  schools.  It  was  tiie  Rev. 
John  Wesley,  who,  for  more  than  thirty  j-ears  prior  to 
the  first  Sunday-school  of  Raikes,  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  assembling  children  in  various  parts  of  England  for 
the  purpose  of  religious  instruction.  It  was  he  who, 
having  recorded  in  his  journal,  July  18,  1784,  that  he 
found  Sunday-schools  springing  up  wherever  he  went, 
also  recorded  these  memorable,  if  not  prophetic,  words: 
"  Perhaps  (lod  may  have  a  deeper  end  therein  than  men 
are  aware  of.  Who  knows  but  some  of  these  schools 
may  become  nurseries  for  Christians  V"  From  that  time 
forward  notices  of  Sunday-schools  were  frequent  in  his 
journals.  The  following  is  a  brief  specimen  .  "  July  27, 
1787.— We  went  on  to  Bolton.  Here  are  eight  hundred 
poor  children  taught  in  our  Sunday-schools,  by  about 
eighty  masters,  who  receive  no  pay  but  what  they  are 
to  receive  from  their  great  IMaster."  This  record  cor- 
responds to  the  statement  made  in  Myles's  Iligtory  of  the 
People  culled  Methodists  (Lond.  1803).  Having  referred 
to  Sunday-schools  as  an  excellent  institution  begun  by 
Mr.  Raikes,  the  author  says,  "  Mr.  W'esley  no  sooner 
heard  of  it  than  he  approved  of  it.  He  published  an 
account  of  it  in  the  Arminian  Magazine  for  January, 
1785,  and  exhorted  his  societies  to  imitate  this  laudable 
example.  They  took  his  advice.  Laboring,  hard-work- 
ing men  and  women  began  to  instruct  their  neighbors' 
children,  and  to  go  with  them  to  the  house  of  God  on 
the  Lord's  day."  Whatever  was  done  by  others,  the 
Methodists,  from  the  beginning,  practiced  only  gratu- 
itous instruction  in  their  Sunday-schools.  By  them  the 
same  institution  and  modes  of  instruction  were  simulta- 
neously introduced  into  the  United  States  of  America, 
under  bishop  Asbury,  who  sustained  to  the  American 
Methodist  societies  a  similar  relation  to  that  of  Mr. 
Wesley  in  England. 

As  early  as  the  year  1784  the  following  paragraph 
was  incorporated  in  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal  Church  : 

"  What  shidl  we  do  for  the  rising  generalion  ?  Who  will 
labor  for  them  ?  Let  him  who  is  zealous  for  God  iind  the 
souls  of  men  begin  now.  1.  Wlieie  there  ;ne  ten  cliildieu 
whose  parents  are  in  society,  meet  them  at  leiist  an  honi' 
every  week.  '2.  Talk  with  ihem  every  time  von  see  any 
at  home.  3.  Pray  in  earnest  for  them.  4.  Diliirently  in- 
struct and  vehemently  exhort  all  parents  at  their  own 
houses.     5.  Preach  expressly  on  education." 

In  sequence  of  this  mandatory  ride,  addressed  prima- 
rily to  ministers,  but  involving  the  co-operation  of  the 
laity,  Sunday-schools  were  established  in  many  places. 
Of  one  of  those  schools  a  verj'  definite  and  satisfactory 
record  was  made.  It  was  taught  in  178G,  in  Hanover 
County,  Ya.,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Crenshaw,  who, 
in  1827,  forty-one  years  later,  was  a  living  witness  of 
the  fact,  as  was  also  the  Rev.  John  Charleston,  a  minis- 
ter of  thirty-nine  years'  service  in  the  Church,  who  had 
been  converted  in  that  school  (Bangs,  f/isf.  of  the  J/. 
E.  Church).      Further  historic  evidence  of  the  early 


adoption  of  organized  Sunday-school  effort  by  the 
Church  referred  to  grew  out,  of  the  fact  that  persecu- 
tion arose  on  account  of  its  endeavors  to  instruct  the 
colored  children  of  the  South.  In  Charleston,  S.  C,  the 
Rev.  George  Daughaday  "  was  severely  beaten  on  the 
head,  and  subsequently  had  water  pumped  on  him  from 
a  public  cistern,  for  the  crime  of  conducting  a  Sabbath- 
sclidol  for  the  benefit  of  the  African  children  in  that  vi- 
cinity." Nevertheless,  the  Methodist  Conference, which 
met  in  Charleston  in  February,  1790,  resolved  to  con- 
tinue the  work.  Its  minute  on  the  subject  wasinthese 
words : 

"  Qites.  What  can  be  done  to  instruct  poor  children, 
white  and  black,  to  read  ? 

''Ans.  Let  us  labor,  as  the  heart  and  soul  of  one  man, 
to  establish  Sunday-schools  in  or  near  the  place  of  pub- 
lic worship.  Let  persons  be  ajjpointed  by  the  bishop, 
elders,  deacons,  or  preachers,  to  teach  <rrtiti.'<  all  that  will 
attend,  and  have  a  capacity  I  o  learn.  .  .  '  The  t'ouucil  shall 
c(uui)ile  a  proper  school-book  to  teach  them  learning  and 
piety." 

At  the  period  of  the  origin  of  Sunday-schools  the  Jleth- 
odist  Episcopal  Church  found  one  of  its  principal  fields 
of  action  in  the  Southern  States,  being  drawn  thither 
by  the  great  spiritual  destitution  of  the  iidiabitants. 
But  it  is  easy  to  understand  that,  owing  to  the  sparse- 
ness  of  the  population  and  to  other  reasons,  the  condi- 
tion of  that  region  was  not  favorable  to  the  rapid  de- 
velopment and  permanent  establishment  of  Sunday- 
schools.  The  same  thing  was,  to  some  extent,  true 
of  the  entire  United  States,  owing  to  the  general  ex- 
haustion of  the  country  following  the  war  of  the  lle\o- 
lution  and  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in  a  newly 
organized  government.  Hence  nearly  or  quite  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  passed  by  before  Sunday-schools  be- 
came common  in  either  the  Southern  or  Northern  States. 

Meantime  they  had  been  making  steady  and  success- 
ful progress  in  Great  Britain,  where  they  were  promoted 
by  two  classes  of  agencies,  the  philanthropic  and  the 
religious.  Owing  to  the  low  state  of  public  education 
in  that  country,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  were 
wholly  dependent  upon  Sunday-schools  for  the  first  ele- 
ments of  instruction.  Hence  reading  and  writing  were 
universally  taught  in  the  Sunday-schools — the  former 
as  essential  to  the  perusal  of  the  Word  of  God  or  the 
Catechism,  which  from  the  first  were  the  text-books 
for  all  pupils  aide  to  use  them. 

Although  much  and  well-rewarded  effort  was  put 
forth  in  behalf  of  Sunday-schools  from  purely  philan- 
thropic motives,  yet  the  greatest  progress  made  by  them 
and  the  highest  results  secured  through  them  were  in 
sequence  of  avowed  and  consistent  religious  effort. 
When,  at  length,  this  species  of  effort  became  general, 
Sunday-schools  assumed  a  position  of  importance  and 
of  promise  not  before  realized.  About  the  .^ame  jieriod 
they  began  to  develop  what  may  be  called  their  cnniu- 
lative  power.  This  was  seen  when  the  first  generation 
of  Sunday -.school  scholars  had  grown  up  to  become 
teachers,  and  felt  themselves  moved  to  do  for  others 
what  had  been  done  for  them.  In  this  manner  the 
teaching  force  in  Sunday-schools  became  greatly  aug- 
mented. Besides,  cases  were  not  rare  in  which  the 
grown-up  scholars  of  Sunday-schools  became  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  while  others,  continuing  in  secular  life, 
became  prominent  men  in  business  and  in  society.  The 
strong  and  effective  support  rendered  by  such  persons, 
as  well  as  by  many  others  of  less  prominence,  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  the  Sunday-school  enterprise,  which  has 
been  enlarging  and  repeating  itself  ever  since. 

The  enlistment  of  the  press  as  an  auxiliary  to  Sun- 
day-schools was  an  event  of  great  importance.  For  a 
considerable  period  Sunday-school  work  was  done  at  a 
great  disadvantage  for  lack  of  suitable  books  of  all  kinds, 
not  excepting  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1804, 
and  subsequently  of  numerous  other  societies  for  the 
publication  and  diffusion  of  the  Word  of  God,  tended  to 
a  general  supply  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  forms  and  at 
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prices  adapted  to  extensive  use  in  Sunday-schools.  Be- 
sides Testaments,  Hildes,  and  elementary  instruction- 
books,  the  first  |)uL)lications  introduced  extensively  into 
Sunday-schools  wore  called  reward-books,  on  account 
of  their  beins^  presented  to  chiklren  as  an  encourage- 
ment for  punctual  and  regular  attendance  and  for  the 
memorization  of  lessons.  At  first  they  were  tracts  and 
story-books,  in  paper  covers,  of  verj'  inferior  quality,  no 
others  being  attainable.  About  1810  the  Religious  Tract 
Society  of  London  began  issuing  ciiildren's  books,  pre- 
pared and  printed  specially  with  reference  to  Sunday- 
school  patronage.  Tlie  demand  for  such  books  increased 
in  the  ratio  of  tlieir  production,  so  that  other  religious 
societies,  and  even  miscellaneous  publisliers,  found  it  to 
their  interest  to  provide  them.  At  length  the  idea  of 
introducing  circulating -libraries  into  Sunday-schools 
came  into  vogue,  and  with  it  a  still  greater  publication 
of  books  designed  for  juvenile  reading,  and  also  for  the 
instruction  and  aid  of  teachers. 

There  are  no  data  for  accurately  tracing  the  numer- 
ical growth  of  Sunday-schools  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
their  history.  Nevertheless,  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that 
some  of  the  workers  of  those  days  were  not  inattentive 
to  the  broader  aspects  of  the  enterprise  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  It  was  estimated  by  the  Sunday-school 
Society  of  London,  in  178G,  that  within  five  years  after 
the  opening  of  Kaikes's  first  school  250,000  scholars  had 
been  enrolled  in  the  schools  then  established.  About 
forty  j-ears  later  (1827)  the  American  Sunday-school 
Union  estimated  that  the  aggregate  number  of  scholars 
enrolled  in  the  Sunday-schools  of  different  countries  was 
1,250,000. 

IL  The  Second  Penod  of  the  Sunday-school  Enter- 
prise.— This  enterprise,  at  the  present  writing,  has  had 
a  recognised  existence  of  about  one  hundred  years.  In 
considering  its  history,  it  seems  proper  to  divide  its  first 
century  into  two  periods  of  fifty  j'ears  each.  The  first, 
which  has  been  summarily  sketched  above,  may  be  de- 
nominated its  initial  and  formative  period.  The  sec- 
ond, now  closing,  constitutes  its  period  of  adolescence. 
We  must  look  to  the  future  for  its  full  development. 

Owing  to  causes  noticed  above,  it  was  not  earlier  than 
from  1825  to  1830  that  the  Sundav-school  cause  came 
generally  and  prominently  before  the  American  public. 
Between  the  j'ears  named  two  leading  Sunday-school 
unions  (q.  v.)  were  organized — one  in  Philadelphia  and 
one  in  New  York.  About  that  time  several  great  pub- 
lishing societies  were  established  tliathave  given  much 
auxiliary  aid  to  Sunday-school  efforts.  The  idea  of  re- 
ligious instruction  as  the  one  great  business  of  Sunday- 
schools  had  then  found  universal  acceptance.  The  de- 
velopment of  public  secular  instruction  had  by  that  time 
become  so  general,  at  least  in  the  Northern  and  Central 
States  of  the  American  Union,  that  Sunday-schools  had 
little  occasion  to  go  out  of  their  proper  sphere.  The 
movement  in  behalf  of  general  education  in  England 
had  begun,  having  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  re- 
sults of  Sunday-schools.  The  purchase  and  use  of  Sun- 
day-school libraries  had  become  common  in  both  coun- 
tries, and  the  means  of  supplying  them  with  suitable 
books  were  improving.  In  short,  the  Sunday-school 
enterprise  was  fairly  launched,  but  no  more  than  that. 
All  the  general  improvement  and  progress  of  the  inter- 
vening fifty  years,  together  with  the  united  and  consec- 
utive efforts  of  the  multi|)liod  workers  in  Sunday-schools. 
have  been  needed  to  bring  those  schools  to  the  position 
they  at  present  occupy. 

There  are  two  methods  of  indicating  the  progressive 
advance  and  the  actual  results  of  Sunday-schools.  The 
one  is  by  general  statements,  and  the  other  by  the  com- 
parative showing  of  such  numerical  statistics  as  may  be 
found  trustworthy.  As  neitlier  of  these  modes  is  fully 
adequate,  both  will  here  be  cmploj-ed  to  a  limited  extent, 
in  order  that  they  may  as  far  as  possible  supplement 
each  other.  Within  the  last  fifty  years  Sunday-schools 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  branch  of 
Church  action,  not  merely  in  England  and  America, 


but  throughout  the  Protestant  worhi,  whether  in  home 
or  mission  fields.  They  have  also  been  adopted  bj^  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  Jews  in  Protestant  countries.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  infinence  of  Sunday-schools  in  tlie  last- 
named  bodies,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  great  majority 
of  all  the  ministers,  missionaries,  and  communicants  of 
all  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  world  are  at  this  time 
the  alumni  of  Sunday-schools,  and,  as  such,  their  active 
friends  and  supporters.  Tlie  recognised  necessities  of 
these  schools  have  given  rise  to  important  changes  in 
church  architecture,  by  which  nearly  every  church  is 
provided  with  accommodations  for  the  instruction  of 
the  young  in  graded  classes,  ranging  from  infancy  up- 
wards. The}'  have  called  into  existence  not  only  an 
extensive  literature,  but  also  a  varied  psalmody,  con- 
templating the  special  tastes  and  wants  of  the  young. 
While  in  England  they  have  been  chiefiy  limited  to  the 
poorer  and  middle  classes  of  the  people,  in  the  United 
States  they  have  claimed,  and  in  fact  assumed,  a  rela- 
tion to  public  (week-day)  schools  corresponding  to  that 
which  the  Sabbath  holds  to  the  secular  days  of  the 
week.  In  this  relation  they  seek  to  supplement  public 
and  general  education  with  the  moral  and  religious  in- 
fluences of  Christianity.  In  this  view,  they  secure  the 
attendance  of  scholars  from  the  higher  as  well  as  lower 
classes  of  the  community,  and  enlist  for  their  instruc- 
tion a  quality  of  talent  and  an  amount  of  effort  which 
money  could  never  hire. 

In  passing  from  general  though  significant  state- 
ments like  these  to  such  showings  as  may  be  made  iu 
figures,  it  seems  necessary  to  explain  that  Sunday- 
school  statistics,  as  minute  and  comprehensive  as  are 
now  seen  to  be  desirable,  are  very  difficult  to  obtain  on 
a  large  scale.  Only  in  rare  instances  have  govern- 
ments been  interested  to  collect  them,  and  compara- 
tively few  of  the  promoters  of  Sunday-schools  have  so 
far  recognised  their  importance  as  to  take  the  requisite 
steps  for  securing  tliem.  Consequently,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  there  has  not  been  a  uniformity  of  method 
and  the  extent  of  co-operation  necessary  to  making  up 
comprehensive  exhibits  of  numbers  and  results.  The 
most,  therefore,  that  has  been  up  to  this  time  possible 
in  the  way  of  such  exhibits  has  been  to  form  estimates 
based  upon  accurate  statistics  taken  within  certain  dis- 
tricts or  churches,  and  extending  the  pro  rata  outward. 
About  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  an  effort  was 
made  in  England,  under  government  sanction,  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  and  attendance  of  the  Sunday-schools 
of  that  country.  On  a  given  Sunday  (]March  30,  1851) 
the  Sunday-schools  of  England  and  Wales  were  simul- 
taneously inspected;  and  there  were  found  in  23,514 
schools,  302,000  teachers  and  2,280,000  scholars.  The 
number  of  children  enrolled  as  scholars  was  2,407,409, 
or  about  three  fifths  of  the  number  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  anil  fifteen  enumerated  by  the  census 
taken  within  the  same  limits.  A  similar  jiroportion  of 
children  in  American  Sundaj'-schools  at  the  same  pe- 
riod would  have  reached  the  number  of  3,000,000.  If 
to  those  aggregates  the  probable  number  of  Sunday- 
schools  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  other  countries  at  the 
same  date  be  added,  it  seems  safe  to  believe  that  there 
were  in  Sunday-schools  throughout  the  world,  at  the 
end  of  1850,  not  less  than  (3,000,000  scholars.  Similar 
estimates  made  at  the  end  of  another  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury indicate  that  at  the  end  of  1875  there  were  in  oper- 
ation in  all  countries  110,000  Sunday-schools,  embrac- 
ing 1,500,000  teachers  and  10,000,000  scholars.  One 
statistician  of  some  prominence  has  since  estimated 
that  there  are  in  the  United  States  alone  not  less  than 
81,858  Sunday-schools  and  6,89().(596  scholars.  On  that 
basis  the  above  aggregate  for  all  countries  might  be 
enlarged.  To  illustrate  the  thoroughness  with  which 
Sunday-school  statistics  are  taken  by  at  least  one  of 
the  American  churches,  and  also  the  instructiveness  of 
such  statistics  when  taken  through  a  series  of  j'ears,  we 
subjoin  the  official  summary  of  the  iMethodist  Episco- 
pal Church  for  the  year  1878:  Sunday-schools,  19,904; 
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Sunday-school  officers  and  teachers,  212,442;  scholars, 
1,511,389;  scholars  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  493,704 ; 
scholars  under  fifteen  and  not  in  infant  classes,  445,502 ; 
scholars  in  infant  classes,  276,553;  average  attendance, 
962,875;  volumes  in  Sunday-school  libraries,  1,911,263; 
annual  expenses  of  the  schools,  |!516, 876.96;  contribu- 
tions to  the  Sunday-school  Union  for  establishing  new 
and  aiding  poor  schools,  $82,968.27 ;  officers  and  teachers 
who  were  communicants  in  the  Church,  169,993 ;  schol- 
ars who  were  communicants,  302,145;  conversions  in 
connection  with  the  Sunday-schools,  77,644.  The  total 
membership  of  the  Church  at  the  same  period  was 
1,688,783,  or  35,000  less  than  the  aggregate  number  of 
teachers  and  scholars  in  the  Sunday-schools.  A  retro- 
spective comparison  of  the  increase  of  members  in  the 
same  Church  from  year  to  year  shows  a  striking  cor- 
respondence to  the  number  of  reported  conversions  in 
the  Sunday-schools,  To  the  extent  that  the  above 
statistics  may  be  considered  representative  of  the  con- 
dition and  work  of  Scmday  -  schools  in  the  American 
churches,  they  render  superfluous  any  argument  to 
prove  the  magnitude  of  that  work  and  its  auxiliary 
power  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  influence. 

It  is  not  to  l3e  supposed  that  results  of  the  importance 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  sketch  have  naturally  arisen 
from  the  spontaneous  growth  of  Sunday-schools.  On 
the  other  hand  they  are  only  to  be  attributed  to  the 
divine  blessing  upon  the  systematic  and  well-directed 
efforts  of  intelligent  Sunday-school  workers  extending 
through  successive  years.  In  fact,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  second  half  century  of  Sunday-schools  had 
passed  away  before  it  could  be  said  that  these  schools 
were  thoroughly  popular  with  even  the  Christian  pub- 
lic of  America ;  nor  did  they  become  so  without  great 
and  continuous  exertions  on  the  part  of  enthusiastic 
friends  of  the  cause.  As  one  great  agency  for  accom- 
plishing that  result,  Sunday  -  scliool  conventions  were 
appointed  and  held  in  various  places  and  in  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances.  There  were  conventions  for 
cities  and  towns,  for  counties,  for  districts,  for  confer- 
ences, and  for  states.  Some  of  them  were  managed  by 
.single  denominations  and  some  by  a  union  of  all  de- 
nominations. In  these  conventions,  prominent  Sunday- 
school  workers  came  in  contact  with  masses  of  people, 
answering  objections,  diffusing  information,  and  stimu- 
lating zeal.  Such  gatherings  gave  an  opportunity  for 
the  discussion  of  new  methods,  and  became  a  great 
agency  for  the  promotion  of  all  real  improvements  in 
the  organization  and  conduct  of  Sunday-schools  even 
in  the  remotest  sections  of  the  land.  In  proportion  as 
the  Sunday-school  idea  became  popular,  and  agitation 
in  its  behalf  became  unnecessary,  conventions  of  Sun- 
day-school friends  and  workers  began  to  take  the  form 
of  institutes  after  the  analogy  of  teachers'  institutes  de- 
signed to  elevate  the  standard  of  secular  instruction. 
For  a  long  period  the  most  that  was  thought  possible 
to  be  done  for  the  higher  training  and  special  instruc- 
tion of  Sunday-school  teachers,  was  sought  to  be  ac- 
complished through  superintendents'  and  pastors'  Bible- 
classes.  But  at  length  it  was  found  practicable,  with 
no  design  of  superseding  the  Bible-classes  referred  to, 
to  secure  many  of  their  benefits  on  a  more  popular  scale, 
coupled  with  the  enthusiasm  derived  from  the  assem- 
bly of  numbers  of  people  interested  in  common  objects. 
Hence  at  Sunday-school  conventions  and  institutes,  lect- 
ures were  given  on  important  topics,  apparatus  and  new 
publications  were  exhibited  and  explained,  and  model 
and  normal  classes  were  taught  and  trained  by  skilled 
teachers.  By  these  public  proceedings,  not  only  was  the 
better  classification  and  instruction  of  Sundaj^-schools 
promoted,  but  an  esprit  du  corps  was  aroused  among 
teachers;  and  in  many  schools  normal  departments 
were  established  for  the  special  instruction  and  quali- 
fication of  teachers. 

The  success  of  Sunday-school  institutes  and  normal 
classes  reacted  upon  the  conventional  idea  and  caused 
it  to  expand  into  that  of  Sunday-school  assemblies,  de- 


signed to  continue  in  session  from  one  to  three  weeks  at 
a  time.  In  connection  with  the  growing  American  hab- 
it of  taking  summer  vacations  and  of  gathering  in  masses 
at  popular  resorts,  Sunday-school  assemblies,  under  wise 
and  energetic  management,  have  speedily  grown  to  be 
influential  of  great  good  and  promissory  of  long  con- 
tinuance. The  Chautauqua  Sunday-school  Assembly, 
held  on  the  borders  of  a  beautiful  lake  in  Western  New 
York,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  John  H.  Vincent,  may 
be  considered  at  once  the  originator  and  model  of  vari- 
ous similar  assemblies  already  held,  and  now  said  to  be 
established  for  regular  annual  sessions  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States ;  e.  g.  at  Clear  Lake,  la. ;  Lake 
Bluff,  111. ;  Loveland  and  Lakeside,  O. ;  the  Thousand 
Island  Park  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Kiver;  and  at  Round 
Lake,  near  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  These  assemblies  are  de- 
signed to  do,  for  vast  and  widely  separated  sections  of 
America,  what  was  contemplated  by  the  London  Sun- 
day-school Union  in  the  erection  of  a  building  at  56 
Old  Bailey,  in  the  heart  of  London.  In  that  building 
is  a  Sunday-school  museum  and  a  large  hall  in  which 
courses  of  lectures  are  given,  while  in  other  rooms  train- 
ing-classes are  taught  and  competitive  examinations 
held.  While  the  centre  of  a  million-peopled  city  af- 
fords some  peculiar  advantages  for  the  objects  above 
indicated,  and  specially  in  being  accessible  at  all  seascms 
of  the  year,  yet  the  ample  spaces  and  the  romantic  as- 
sociations of  a  beautiful  American  grove  adapted  to 
such  uses  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  view  of  the 
objects  of  the  assembly  and  during  the  season  allotted 
to  it.  Jlany  of  the  constructions  are  somewhat  rude, 
but  the  appointments  are  in  excellent  taste  and  con- 
stantly improving.  Everything,  however,  is  made  sub- 
servient to  the  grand  idea  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
improvement,  with  specific  reference  to  the  promotion 
of  Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth  through  the  agency  of 
Christian  instruction.  No  one  can  properly  appreciate 
the  importance  and  future  bearing  of  the  agencies  now 
under  notice  without  considering  that  each  coming 
generation  will  require,  in  its  turn,  to  be  trained  and 
fitted  for  the  ever-expanding  work  of  teaching  all  na- 
tions the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  Sunday-school  con- 
ventions liave  not  been  limited  even  to  large  states;  in 
fact,  they  have  been  expanded  so  as  to  enlist  national 
and  even  international  representation.  A  World's  Sun- 
day-school Convention  met  in  London  in  1862,  and  a 
German  National  Sunday-school  Convention  in  Ham- 
burg in  1874.  In  the  United  States,  in  1875,  twenty- 
one  Stale  Sunday-school  conventions  were  held,  besides 
one  of  a  national  and  one  of  an  international  character. 
The  meeting  of  leading  and  delegated  Sunday-school 
workers  from  different  churches  and  nations  has  had 
a  happy  tendenc}'  towards  the  promotion  of  practical 
Christian  union  on  the  largest  scale.  One  of  the  best 
evidences  of  this  may  be  instanced  in  the  general  adop- 
tion since  1872  of  a  system  of  international  lessons  for 
Bible  study.  Uniform  schemes  of  simultaneous  study 
had  been  previously  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent, 
especially  in  Great  Britain,  where  they  had  long  been 
promoted  by  the  London  Sunday-school  Union,  but 
never  officially  accepted  throughout  the  kingdom.  As 
early  as  1860  Mr.  Orange  Judd,  editor  of  the  American 
Agriculhtrist.  originated  a  scheme  of  lessons  having  all 
the  essential  features  of  the  present  International  Series 
— namely,  a  selection  of  about  seven  consecutive  verses 
for  each  week,  in  historical  order,  from  the  several  por- 
tions of  Scripture.  At  his  suggestion  Dr.  James  Strong 
drew  up  such  a  scheme,  which  was  printed  in  tabular 
form  in  the  Agriculturist  for  February,  1862,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  copies  of  it  were  distributed  and 
used  in  the  Sundaj'- schools  of  various  denominations 
throughout  the  United  States.  A  similar  plan  was  pub- 
lished in  the  same  manner  the  following  year,  and  in 
1862  the  first  of  four  consecutive  question-books,  enti- 
tled Lessons  for  Every  Sunday  in  the  Year,  was  ]irepared 
under  the  same  auspices,  and  published  in  New  York. 
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In  18G5  tho  London  system,  with  some  moditications,  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American  [niliUc  by  Kev. 
J.  H.  Vincent,  then  etUting  a  Smulay-school  periodical 
in  Chicago.  The  question  was  soon  alter  proposed  by 
him  in  a  Sunday-school  institute,  "  Is  it  practicable  to 
introduce  a  uniform  system  of  lessons  into  all  our 
schools'?"  This  question  was  earnestly  and  hopefully 
discussed  in  various  ways  for  several  years  following ; 
until,  at  the  National  Convention  at  Indianapolis  in  1872, 
it  was  answered  in  the  artirmative  by  a  large  vote. 
When  the  project  was  agreeil  to  by  representatives  of 
the  leading  denominations  in  America,  it  was  through 
friendly  correspondence  endorsed  by  the  London  Sun- 
day-school Union,  and  has  since  been  in  actual  and  ex- 
tensive use  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  inter- 
national use  of  systems  of  lessons,  prepared  by  joint 
committees,  has  had  a  happy  tendency  to  jiromote  in- 
creased interest  in  scriptural  study  throughout  the 
world.  This  mode  of  sinniltaneous  study  has  been 
greatly  popularized  by  the  publication  of  notes  and 
comments  on  the  uniform  lessons  in  hundreds  of  peri- 
odicals in  various  countries  and  in  diflerent  languages. 
At  the  present  time,  the  system  of  international  study 
seems  to  have  won  general  favor  throughout  the  Prot- 
estant world,  and  to  have  the  promise  of  a  long,  if  not 
permanent,  continuance. 

In  ch)sing  this  article,  it  seems  proper  to  say  that  it 
is  in  the  Lhiited  States  that  the  greatest  work  has 
been  done  in  the  preparation  and  publication  of  Sun- 
day-school literature,  although  not  without  a  great 
debt  of  obligation  to  English  writers.  Here  Sunday- 
school  circulating-libraries  were  first  adopted  as  an  es- 
sential auxiliary  of  Sunday-school  effort.  By  this 
means,  the  iurtuences  of  the  Sunday-school  were  pro- 
jected through  the  secular  days  of  the  week.  In  this 
country  also,  Sunday-school  requisites  and  periodicals, 
combining  both  elegance  and  cheapness,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  greatest  profusion.  The  Sundav-school 
libraries  of  the  LTnited  States  have,  in  fact,  become  so 
numerous  and  important  as  to  have  challenged  and  se- 
cured a  partial  enumeration  in  the  official  census  of  the 
government.  The  census  of  1870  reported  33,580  libra- 
ries, and  8,34t),lo3  volumes  in  those  libraries.  This  ag- 
gregate, large  as  it  is,  does  not  include  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, and  for  other  reasons  is  evidently  far  below 
the  facts  in  the  case  at  the  present  time.  No  other 
libraries  are  so  widely  diffused  as  those  of  Sunday- 
schools;  they  are  not  only  found  in  cities,  where  most 
great  libraries  are  estahlishcii,  but  in  the  remotest  sec- 
tions and  neighborhoods  of  the  land,  and  everywhere 
they  are  free  to  all  who  by  attendance  on  Sunday- 
schools  become  entitled  to  draw  their  books  for  them- 
selves or  their  friends.  In  so  vast  an  aggregate  of  vol- 
umes, it  would  not  be  strange  if  there  were  some  of  an 
indifferent  or  even  of  a  very  objectionable  character. 
But  such  would  be  only  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
that  Sunday-school  libraries  furnish  wholesome  and  at- 
tractive reading  to  millions  of  youths  and  children, 
many  of  whom,  without  them,  would  have  no  reading, 
or  only  that  which  is  bad. 

The  most  cursory  view  of  the  various  agencies  now 
in  active  operation  as  parts  of  the  Sunday-schord  enter- 
prise can  hardly  fail  to  impress  any  thoughtful  mind 
with  the  moral  grandeur  of  that  enterprise  as  a  whole. 
Especially  will  any  true  Christian  that  contemplates 
the  feeble  beginning  of  1780,  in  comparison  with  the 
vast  array  of  Sunday-school  activities  and  agents  at 
■work  in  1880,  be  led  to  exclaim,  What  hath  Cod  wrought 
through  the  instrumentality  of  those  who  have  en- 
deavored to  obey  the  command  '•  Feed  mj'  lambs !" 
When,  moreover,  he  considers  the  glorious  results  of 
the  Sunday-school  efforts  of  the  past  hundred  years, 
and  the  cumulative  power  of  those  that  may  be  made 
in  the  centuries  to  come,  he  will  see  that  the  prob- 
lem of  the  world's  conversion  is  in  process  of  solution. 
(D.  P.  K.) 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  Societies,  Unions,  etc.     As- 


sociated Christian  effort  may  be  designated  as  the  ge- 
neric agency  by  which,  under  tlie  divine  blessing,  the 
great  results  of  tlie  Sunday-school  enterprise  have  been 
accomplished.  Such  effort  has  assumed  two  forms — 
1,  local;  2,  general— each  correspondent  and  supple- 
mentary to  the  other.  Local  associations,  whether  in 
neighborhoods  or  churches,  have  from  the  first  been 
necessary  as  a  means  of  raising  the  money  to  found, 
and  of  enlisting  the  teachers  to  instruct,  Sunday-schools, 
(ieneral  associations  were  also,  from  an  early  da}',  seen 
to  be  important  for  the  purj)ose  of  awakening  public 
interest  and  of  diffusing  information  both  as  to  the 
necessity  and  the  best  means  of  instructing  in  religious 
truth.  They  have  likewise  had  an  important  function  to 
perform  in  prompting  and  gidding  individual  and  local 
effort  in  the  work  of  organizing  and  maintaining  Sun- 
day-schools, becoming  at  the  same  time  an  important 
bond  of  union  between  great  inimbers  of  schools  not  lo- 
cally comiected.  General  associations  for  these  objects 
have  assumed,  somewhat  interchangeably,  the  title  of 
societies  and  unions,  the  latter  predominating,  appar- 
entlv,  on  account  of  its  expressiveness  of  their  charac- 
ter and  objects.  The  most  important  of  those  estab- 
lished in  England  and  America  will  now  be  enumerated 
in  chronological  order. 

1.  EiujUsh. — 1.  In  1785  "The  Society  for  Promoting 
Sunday-schools  in  the  British  Dominions"  was  organized 
in  London.  It  was  under  the  leadership  of  William  Fox, 
who  in  various  ways  proved  himself  to  be  a  true  philan- 
thropist, but  specially  in  his  zeal,  liberality,  and  personal 
efforts  for  the  education  and  moral  elevation  of  the  low- 
er classes  of  his  countrymen.  This  society,  during  the 
first  sixteen  years  of  its  existence,  paid  out  £4000  for 
the  services  of  hired  teachers  in  Sunday-schools.  When, 
however,  the  plan  of  gratuitous  teaching  came  to  be  uni- 
versally adopted,  and  Christians  and  churches  became 
generally  enlisted  in  promoting  Sunday-schools  from 
purely  religious  motives,  the  importance  and  influence 
of  this  society  declined  until  it  became  extinct. 

2.  In  1803  ''The  London  Sunday-school  L^nion"  was 
organized.  It  was  composed  of  lay  Sunday -school 
workers  of  different  denominations  of  Christians  resid- 
ing within  a  radius  of  five  miles  from  the  city  post- 
office.  This  limitation  was  adopted  as  a  measure  of 
convenience  and  unity  of  action,  but  with  no  design  of 
limiting  the  influence  of  the  union  to  the  circle  thus  de- 
scribed. This  imion  has  had  an  honorable  and  prosper- 
ous career  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time.  It  has 
never  conlrolled  a  large  amount  of  funds,  nor  been  able 
to  take  statistics  on  any  scale  of  great  importance;  but 
it  has  steadily  and  consistently  pursued  its  specific  de- 
signs, and  in  so  doing  has  been  able,  from  its  central 
position,  to  influence  favorably  the  Sunday-school  cause 
not  only  throughout  (ireat  Britain,  but  throughout  the 
world.  The  following  have  been  its  more  important 
functions:  1.  The  publication  of  Sunday-school  requi- 
sites, lesson-pai^ers,  and  periodicals.  Of  the  latter.  The 
Sunday-school  Teachers'  Mof/aziiie  and  several  juvenile 
monthlies  have  long  held  a  high  rank.  2.  The  promo- 
tion of  activity  and  improvement  in  the  work  of  Sun- 
day-school instruction.  For  this  object  the  position  of 
the  union,  in  the  practical  centre  not  only  of  London,  but 
of  England,  has  been  eminently  favorable.  This  ad- 
vantage has  been  diligentl}'  and  wisely  improved  by  a 
succession  of  intelligent  and  faithful  workers,  who,  by 
personal  and  co-operative  efforts,  have  kept  the  stand- 
ard of  Sunday-school  instruction  continually  advancing. 
As  a  permanent  means  to  this  important  end,  they 
have  secured  the  erection  of  a  fine  building  in  a  central 
location,  in  which  they  maintain  courses  of  lectures, 
training  and  model  classes,  together  with  competitive 
examinations  for  teachers. 

3.  In  1810  "The  Keligious  Tract  Society"  of  London 
was  founded.  This  society,  although  not  bearing  the 
name  Sunday-school  in  its  title,  or  specifically  naming 
Sunday-school  objects  in  its  constitution,  has  neverthe- 
less been,  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time,  one  of  the 
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most  serviceable  auxiliaries  to  the  Sunday-school  enter- 
prise. Its  publications  have  been  unrivalled  for  cheap- 
ness, elegance,  religious  character,  and  adaptation  to 
Sunday-school  wants.  As  such  they  have  challenged 
and  secured  the  patronage  of  all  Sunday-school  workers 
throughout  the  British  dominions.  Vast  numbers  of 
them  have  been  reprinted  in  the  United  States. 

Of  several  other  general  associations  we  are  not  able 
to  assign  the  exact  date  of  origin.  The  order  of  their 
establishment  is  indicated  in  the  list,  and  the  specific 
object  of  each  is  sufficiently  expressed  by  its  title. 
They  are  as  follows:  "The  Church  of  England  Sun- 
day-school Institute ;"  "  The  Ragged  Sunday-school  In- 
stitute;" "The  Wesleyan  INIethodist  Sunday-school 
Union."  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  has  long  had 
a  form  of  denominational  action  in  behalf  of  both  week- 
day and  Sunday  scliool  education.  It  has,  moreover, 
through  its  publication -office,  issued  many  books  for 
Sunday-schools,  as  well  as  requisites  and  juvenile  peri- 
odicals. Between  the  years  18G0  and  1870  it  thought 
proper  to  adopt  more  specific  measures  in  behalf  of  its 
Sunday-school  work.  Hence  the  institution  of  the 
union  last  named,  and  the  appointment  of  a  connection- 
al  Sunday-school  secretar\'.  In  general,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  greater  part  of  the  churches  through- 
out Great  Britain  maintain  their  Sunday-schools  by  in- 
dividual Church  effort,  often  aided  by  the  co-operative 
influence  of  local  unions. 

II.  A  merican. — I.  Not  counting  the  Church  action 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  article,  the  first  general 
Sundaj'-school  organization  established  in  the  United 
States  dated  from  Jan.  1 1,  1791.  It  was  formed  in  Phil- 
adelphia, under  the  title  of  "The  First-day  or  Sunday 
School  Society."  It  was  composed  of  members  repre- 
senting different  denominations  of  Christians,  among 
whom  were  several  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
"The  first  article  of  the  constitution  of  this  society  re- 
quired that  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  estab- 
lished luider  its  auspices  or  receiving  its  beneficence 
shoidd  'be  confined  to  reading  and  writing  from  the 
Bible  and  such  other  moral  and  religious  books  as  the 
society  may  from  time  to  time  direct.'  The  teachers 
were  paid  for  their  services."  Like  its  predecessor  of 
similar  design  in  London,  this  society  did  not  have  a 
very  long  or  influential  career.  Neither  did  the  New 
York  Sunday-school  LTnion,  formed  in  IS  Id,  nor  the  Phil- 
adelphia Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union  formed  in 
Philadelphia  in  1817.    ■ 

2.  In  1824  the  last-named  association  was  merged 
in  "the  American  Sunday-school  Union."  This  union, 
like  that  of  London,  is  composed  of  laymen  belonging 
to  different  denominations  of  Christians ;  but  from  the 
first  it  has  assumed  and  maintained  a  far  more  promi- 
nent position  and  more  aggressive  modes  of  action  than 
its  English  prototype.  It  has  undertaken  the  double 
work  of  the  publication  of  Sunday-school  literature  and 
the  missionary  enterprise  of  founding  Sunday-schools  on 
the  frontier  and  in  all  destitute  portions  of  the  United 
States.  For  these  objects,  it  has  appealed  to  its  sup- 
porting churches  for  funds.  Those  appeals  have  been 
honored  in  large  amoimts  from  year  to  year ;  and  thus, 
during  more  than  half  a  century,  it  has  carried  forward 
a  grand  and  expanding  work  in  many  places  where  de- 
nominational effort  could  not  have  commanded  success. 
As  an  indication  of  the  work  it  is  and  has  been  accom- 
plishing, we  subjoin  its  principal  items  of  statistics  for 
the  year  ending  March  1,  1879  :  Sunday-schools  organ- 
ized, 1087,  containing  4915  teachers  and  39,709  schol- 
ars. Schools  aided,  2718,  containing  16,022  teachers 
and  152,902  scholars.  Miles  travelled  by  its  agents  and 
missionaries,  232,622.  Addresses  delivered,  5521.  Bi- 
bles distributed,  2137.  Testaments  distributed,  6068. 
Families  visited,  14,140.  It  has  expended  in  mission- 
ary operations  an  aggregate  of  $2,471,020,  while  the 
value  of  books  and  papers  it  has  put  in  circidafion  is 
not  less  than  $7,000,000.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
such  a  system  of  evangelical  effort,  steadily  and  ener- 


getically pursued  for  a  long  series  of  years,  must  result 
in  an  amount  of  good  quite  beyond  the  power  of  figures 
to  enumerate  or  words  to  express.  When  to  this  grand 
idea  is  added  that  of  the  influence  of  a  rich  and  abun- 
dant Sunday-school  literature,  diffused  on  business  prin- 
ci|)les  and  through  business  agencies  among  the  vari- 
ous Sunday-schools  of  the  land,  the  mind  strives  in  vain 
to  comprehend  the  full  extent  of  the  significance  and 
hopefulness  of  this  system  of  effort.  From  the  nature 
of  its  work,  the  American  Siuiday-school  LTnion  is  una- 
ble to  take  what  may  be  called  permanent  statistics,  or 
to  follow  the  schools  it  has  founded  into  their  subse- 
quent changes  and  developments.  Its  office  is  usualh' 
that  of  a  i^ioneer,  making  preliminary  organizations 
which,  in  the  course  of  years — and  often  of  a  very  few 
years — expand,  subdivide,  and  become  merged  in  the 
more  permanent  work  of  the  various  churches. 

3.  In  1827  "The  Siniday-school  Union  of  the  Meth- 
odist F>piscopal  Church"  was  organized  in  New  York,  in 
a  form  which  also  contemplated  the  publication  and  dif- 
fusion of  religious  tracts  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Al- 
though all  these  objects  had  been  previously  contem- 
plated and  promoted  by  regular  Church  action  as  taken 
in  1784  and  subsequently,  it  was  thought  pro))er,  in 
1827,  to  make  special  efforts  in  their  behalf  by  the 
joint  and  special  organization  referred  to.  In  1840  the 
Sunday-school  LTnion  under  notice  was  reorganized  as 
a  separate  institution,  and  in  1844  its  interests  and 
functions  were  brought  into  greater  prominence  by  the 
appointment  of  an  official  Sunday-school  editor,  who 
was  also  made  corresponding  secretary  of  the  union. 
These  movements  were  in  harmony  with  the  original 
policy  of  the  Church  that  instituted  them,  namely,  to 
promote  Sunday-school  instruction  as  a  branch  of  reg- 
ular Church  action.  For  such  action  on  a  large  scale 
circumstances  at  the  last-named  period  were  highly 
favorable.  The  Church  had  then  become  extended 
throughout  the  whole  country,  so  that  it  could  reach 
almost  any  inhabited  place  by  its  regular  agencies. 
Its  plan,  therefore,  was  to  stimulate  its  ministers  and 
members  to  universal  activity,  in  accordance  with  its 
rules,  adopted  in  1784  and  1790.  This  plan  saved  the 
great  expense  of  sending  out  and  maintaining  special 
Sunday-school  missionaries,  while  it  made  sure  of  re- 
sponsible and  resident  agents  Avherever  the  work  was 
undertaken.  By  similar  agencies  it  was  sought  every- 
where to  promote  a  higher  grade  of  Sunday-school  ac- 
tivity and  improved  methods  of  iustructicm.  For  the 
production  of  an  extensive  and  varied  Sunday-school 
literature,  provided  under  official  editorship,  the  union 
was  able  to  avail  itself  of  an  organized  and  most  effect- 
ive publishing  establishment,  owned  by  the  Church, 
with  the  best  of  facilities  for  diffusing  its  printed  mat- 
ter. In  these  circumstances,  all  collections  for  the  mis- 
sionary department  of  Sunday-school  effort  were  ap- 
plied directly  and  exclusively  to  the  distribution  of 
books,  at  cost  price,  to  be  used  by  persons  engaged  in 
founding  new  or  maintaining  poor  schools.  Probably 
no  more  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  Church  effort 
in  behalf  of  Sunday-schools  was  ever  organized,  inclu- 
sive of  the  system  of  statistics  by  which  its  workings 
are  shown  from  year  to  year.  Some  of  the  results  of 
the  action  of  that  system,  running  on  in  regular  course, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  statistical  summaries  given  in 
the  foregoing  article. 

4.  "  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday-school  Union" 
was  organized  in  New  York,  at  about  the  period  when 
the  two  unions  last  named  had  their  origin ;  but,  for 
some  reason,  it  never  secured  a  strong  support  from  the 
Church  in  whose  interest  it  was  founded  and  whose 
name  it  bore.  It  acted  for  a  time  as  a  publication  soci- 
ety, being  often  aided  by  individual  congregations  in 
the  issue  of  particular  books.  After  some  years  of  a 
rather  languid  existence,  its  interests  were  sold  out  to  a 
private  bookseller.  A  similar  result  occurred  to  the 
Evangelical  Knowledge  Society,  an  organization  also 
projected,  about  1850,  by  ministers  and  members  of  the 
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Protestant  Episcopal  Churoli,  in  the  idea  of  securing 
and  diffusing  a  more  evangelical  literature  than  that 
furnished  by  the  union  last  named. 

5.  It  is  proper  to  say  here  tliat  neither  the  Presbyte- 
rian nor  Baptist  churches  of  the  United  States  have 
organized  Sunday-school  unions.  They  have  availed 
themselves  to  a  large  extent  of  the  ])nblications  of  the 
American  Sunday-school  Union,  and  also,  in  jiart,  of  the 
juvenile  literature  issued  by  their  respective  boards  of 
publication,  as  well  as  that  of  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety. 

6.  In  1832  "  The  Massachusetts  Sabbath-school  Soci- 
ety" was  founded  in  Boston,  by  representatives  of  the 
Congregational  churches  of  New  England.  Its  modes 
of  action  were  denominational,  and  its  publications  were 
numerous  and  good,  but  after  some  j'ears  of  independent 
existence  the  interests  of  the  society  were  blended  with 
those  of  the  Congregational  Publishing  Society  and  the 
American  Home  ^lissionary  Society.  Neither  of  those 
societies  publish  Sunday-scliool  statistics. 

7.  "  The  (Dutch)  Keformed  Smiday-school  Union" 
was  organized  in  New  York  about  1850,  and  for  several 
years  proceeded  quite  actively  to  promote  the  Sunday- 
school  interests  of  the  Chin-ch  it  represented.  It  pub- 
lished a  small  catalogue  of  Sunday-school  books  and 
requisites,  but  did  not  long  maintain  a  separate  exist- 
ence, its  interests  having  been  merged  in  those  of  a  pub- 
lishing society  of  a  more  general  cliaracter. 

8.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  notice 
the  numerous  local  Sunday-school  associations  that  have 
sprung  up  in  the  cities,  towns,  counties,  or  even  states 
of  the  American  Union.  Many  of  them  have  had  but  a 
brief  existence.  Others  have  been  maintained  for  con- 
tinuous years,  happily  illustrating  the  principles  of 
Christian  union,  but  rarely  engaging  in  tlie  enterprise 
of  publication.  Some  of  them  have  collected  statistics, 
but  usually  within  limited  spheres. 

9.  The  Foreign  Sunday-school  Association  of  New 
York  and  vicinity  had  a  germinal  existence  as  far  back 
as  1864,  but  did  not  secure  an  incorporation  till  1878. 
It  is  comjiosed  of  practical  Sunday-school  workers,  who, 
by  means  of  correspondence,  co-operation  with  mission- 
aries, and  judicious  donations,  seek  to  promote  the  or- 
ganization and  maintenance  of  Sunday-schools  in  coun- 
tries foreign  to  the  United  Stales  and  outside  of  the 
British  possessions.  It  claims  to  have  "  been  the  means 
of  planting  1977  Sunday-schools  in  Germany,  1130  in 
France,  150  in  Italy,  30  in  Portugal,  40  in  Japan,  405  in 
(Jerman  Switzerland,  besides  some  schools  in  China, 
(Jreece,  Hungary,  Holland,  and  other  countries."  Its 
published  report  for  1879  contains  numerous  interesting 
facts,  and  authorizes  the  hope  that  in  j'ears  to  come 
grand  results  may  ensue  from  beginnings  which  are  at 
tirst  necessarily  feeble,  so  far  as  human  agency  is  in- 
volved. 

The  fact  that  the  Sunday-school  enterprise,  during  the 
first  century  of  its  history,  has,  with  the  divine  blessing, 
come  so  fully  to  pervade  English-speaking  countries, 
and  has  made  a  hopeful  commencement  in  many  and 
remote  foreign  nations,  deserves  to  be  taken  as  a  prom- 
ise of  success  during  the  centuries  to  come  of  inestima- 
ble extent  and  value.      (D.  P.  K.) 

Sunday  Service  of  thk  jMethodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  an  abridgment  of  the  Prayer-book  of  the 
Church  of  England,  prepared  by  ]\Ir.  Wesley.  It  was 
arranged  for  the  use  of  the  Methodists  in  America,  when 
he  recommended  their  organization  into  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  It  was  entitled  The  Sunday  Service 
ofihe  Methodists  of  North  Americji,  rrith  other  Services, 
and  was  adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  1784.  It 
was  publislied  in  connection  with  the  Discipline  (Phila. 
1785;  Lond.  1786).  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
last  time  the  Sunday  Service  was  published  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Discipline,  and  at  the  General  Conference 
of  1792  all  reference  to  the  use  of  a  Sunday  Service  was 
Stricken  out.  It  gradually  dropped  out  of  use.  The 
M.  E.  Church,  South,  in  18'GG,  ordered  that  the  Prayer- 


book  as  printed  by  ]\Ir.  Wesley  in  1786  should  be  re- 
printed for  the  use  of  their  Church,  and  the  same  ser- 
vice is  used  in  many  Wesleyan  churches  in  England, 
though  generally  the  churches  using  a  service  prefer 
the  regular  English  Prayer-book.  See  Simpson,  Cyclop, 
of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Sundays,  Si-kciaj,.  There  are  a  number  of  Sun- 
days in  the  year  which  have  received  names  suggested 
by  events  happening  upon  or  near  tliose  days.  We 
give  below  a  classified  list : 

ArvF.NT  (q.  v.).  The  Sundays  in  Advent  are  called  in  the 
Greek  Church  by  a  certain  number  in  cunnection  with 
St.  Luke's  Gospel ;  thus,  Advent  Sunday  is  tlie  "Tenth 
of  Luke."  The  third  Sunday  in  Advent  is  called  Gau- 
(lete,  fioni  the  Introit. 

After  EiMPHANV  (q.  v.).  It  is  called  in  the  Greek  Church 
"Sunday  after  the  Lights;"  in  the  north  of  Italy  "Mar- 
riage Siiiiday,"  from  the  Gospel.  The  second  Sunday 
after  Epiphany  is  known  as  the  "  Fifteenth  of  Luke." 

Before  Skptciaoicsima  (q.  v.),  called  in  the  Greek  Church 
"Sunday  of  the  Publican  and  Pharisee." 

Sei'tuaoksima  (q.  v.),  called  by  the  Greeks  "Sunday  of 
the  Prodigal,"  and  in  the  West  "Close  of  Alleluia," 

Sf:xagk8ima  tq.  v.),  in  the  Greek  Church  "Sunday  of  Apo- 
creos,"  because  meat  is  not  eaten  beyond  it.  It  was  also 
called  "Sunday  of  the  Sower." 

QuiNQUAGESiMA  (q.  v.),  called  Qitinquafiesima  Poeniteritice; 
also  Ksto  Milii  (Psa.  sxxi,  2),  from  the  Introit,;  in  Ger- 
many "Priest's  Fortnight,"  ecclesiastics  commencing 
their  fast  on  this  day;  and  in  the  Greek  Church  Tyro- 
phagus,  because  cheese  is  no  longer  eaten. 

In  Lknt  (q.  v.). 

1.  (Juadragesima  (q.  v.),  called  Invoravit  (Psa.  xci,  15) ; 
in  the  East  "Orthodoxy  Sunday"  in  England  (994) 
"  Holy  Day." 

2.  Reminiscere,  from  the  Introit  (Psa.  xxv,  6);  and  in 
France  "Traustiguration,"  from  the  Gospel  in  the 
Paris  use. 

3.  Oculi,  from  the  Introit  (Psa.  xxv,  15) ;  and  in  the  East 
"Adoration  of  the  Cross." 

4.  Ltetare  (Isa.  liv,  1),  "Sunday  of  the  Golden  Rose" 
(q.  v.) ;  "  Refreshment  Sunday"  (Gen.  xliii) ;  "Midlent 
Sunday;"  in  the  Greek  Cliurch  "Sunday  of  the  Great 
Canon,"  from  a  special  hymn.  In  England  it  was 
known  as  "  Care-Sunday"  (JTar,  a  poiaWv/) ;  "Mother- 
intj-Sunday"  (Gal.  vi,  21),  when  all  persons  made  their 
offerings  in  the  cathedral  or  mother-church;  "Sini- 
nel"  or  "Carliug  Sunday,"  from  eating  line  wheat- 
cakes  or  beans  on  this  day. 

5.  .ludica  (Psa.  xliii,  1),  "Passion  Sunday;"  "Dimanche 
Reprus,"  from  veiling  the  images;  "Sunday  of  the 
Quintain"  in  France,  from  the  sports  of  the  day; 
"  Black  Sunday"  in  Germany,  from  the  veilinir  of  the 
crosses  when  the  words  "  Jesus  hid  himself"  were 
read. 

Pai.m-Sunpay  (q.  v.),  also  "Sunday  of  the  Willow-boughs." 
Eastkk  (q.  v.). 

1.  First  Sunday  after  Easter,  or  Octave,  has  variousi  ai> 
pellations ;  Donn'nicn  in  A  Jhis,  persons  who  were  bap- 
tized at  Easter  layini;  aside  the  white  robes  then  re- 
ceived :  Dies  Xenphi/turii.m,  the  newly  baptized  being 
then  recoiinised  as  actual  members  of  the  Church; 
Qi(inipii((ii:siiii((  (q.  v.) ;  Pascha  Clansiim,  close  of  Eas- 
ter; Octuvit  Iii/iiiitiiivi,  in  allusion  to  the  newly  bap- 
tized ;  QnasiiiiiHliiiiciiiti,  in  allusion  to  man's  renova- 
tion by  the  Ifesuriection. 

2.  The  second  Sunday  w.is  known  as  that  of  the  "  Three 
Ointment-bearers,"  from  the  Gospel;  "St.  Thomas," 
or  "Renewal  Sunday"  (John  xx,  27);  Misericordias 
Domini,  from  the  Introit  (Psa.  xxiii,  5);  "Sunday  of 
White  Cloths"  or  "after  the  exhibition  of  relics." 

3.  "Of  the  Paralytic"  in  the  Gieek  Church;  in  the  Lat- 
in, Jubilate,  from  the  Introit  (Psa.  Ixii,  2). 

4.  Mid-Pentecost;  in  the  Greek  Church  "Of  the  Samar- 
itan :"  in  the  Latin  from  the  Introits,  Cnntatc  (Psa. 
xcviii,  1) ;  Rugate  (Song  of  Sol.  ii,  14) ;  Exaiuli  (Psa. 
xxvii,  7). 

5.  Rogation  (q.  v.);  in  the  Greek  Church  "Of  the  Blind- 
man." 

Wmx-SuNDAY  (q.  v.). 

TiuNiTT  Sunday  (q.  v.) ;  in  the  East  "All  Saints'  Sun- 
day;" in  France  "King  of  Sundays,"  or  "Blessed  Sun- 
day." 1.  "Sunday  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus"  was 
the  term  used  to  designate  the  lirst  Sunday  after  Trin- 
ity. 15.  "Sunday  of  the  Lilies"  is  the  name  by  which 
the  flfieeuth  Sunday  after  Trinity  is  known. 

After  Ascension  ;  in  the  East  "Sunday  of  the  31S,"  in  al- 
lusion to  the  Niceue  fathers;  at  Rome  "Sunday  of 
Roses,"  so  called  by  Innocent  III  in  1130,  roses  being 
thrown  from  the  roof  of  Sitnta  Maria  Rotunda,  symbol- 
ical of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  Sundays  after  Pentecost, 
Sundays  from  Whit-Sunday  to  Advent;  but  in  England, 
anciently  as  now,  Sundays  after  Trinity. 

Sunias,  an  epithet  of  the  Grecian  Minerva,  from 
her  temple  at  Sunium  in  Attica  (Pausau.  i,  1, 1). 
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Sunisactanism  (o-ureiVaKroc,  introduced  iri/h),  a 
name  given  to  the  practice  by  which  many  of  the  cler- 
gy evaded  the  rigorous  laws  respecting  celibacy.  It  is 
sometimes  called  domesticism,  and  consisted  in  keeping 
female  inmates  in  their  dwellings,  with  whom  they  pro- 
fessed to  live  in  chaste  affection,  but  who  were  known 
to  be  concubines.  Jerome  and  Chrysostom  severely 
reprehended  the  clergy  on  account  of  the  gross  licen- 
tiousness of  which  they  were  guilty,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  were  professing  the  highest  puritj'.  See 
Agapkt.e. 

Suniia,  one  of  the  Norse  asas,  the  daughter  of  Mnn- 
dilfare,  the  star -god.  Her  brother  and  herself  were 
possessed  of  extraordinary  beauty,  which  induced  their 
parents  to  name  them  the  sun  and  moon  (Sol,  or  Sunna, 
and  Maani) ;  but  the  gods  considered  the  bestowal  of 
such  names  a  crime,  and  accordingly  kidnapped  the 
children,  afterwards  placing  them  in  charge  of  the  sun 
and  the  moon  wagons  which  were  formed  out  of  sparks 
of  fire  which  flew  from  Muspelheim  into  the  kingdom 
of  the  asas.  The  horses  which  drew  the  wagons  were 
named  Alswidur  and  Arvarkur  (the  "  universal  scorcher" 
and  the  "  early  wake").  They  speeded  rapidly  on  their 
courses  because  SkoU  and  Hate,  two  mighty  giants  in 
the  form  of  wolves,  followed  swiftly  on  their  heels  to 
devour  them.  It  would  seem  that  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans also  worshipped  the  sun  under  this  title  as  a 
shining,  light -radiating  being. — VoUmer,  Wurterb.  d. 
Mythol.  s.  V.     See  Norse  Mvtiiology. 

Sunna  (Arab,  custom,  legal  usage^  originally  de- 
notes among  Moslems  the  sayings  and  the  example  of 
Mohammed  and  his  community,  provided  they  are  in 
accordance  with  the  Koran,  the  meaning  of  which, 
however,  is  itself  explained  by  the  Sunna.  The  term 
is  therefore  (though  incorrectly)  used  for  the  collections 
of  moral  and  legal  traditions  traced  to  the  Prophet, 
which  supplement  the  Koran,  somewhat  like  the  Mish- 
na  (q.  v.),  which  supplements  the  laws  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  Sunna  not  only  comprises  religious  doc- 
trines and  practice,  but  also  civil  and  criminal  laws 
and  the  usages  of  common  life — the  way  to  cat  and  to 
drink,  and  to  dress,  and  the  like.  This  tradition  is 
first  heard  of  during  the  civil  wars  among  tiie  adher- 
ents of  the  new  faith,  about  half  a  century  after  the 
Flight.  The  single  traditions,  as  we  now  possess  them, 
rarely  exceed  six  lines.  The  diction  is  carefully  wrought, 
and  the  form  is  that  of  a  dialogue.  For  the  credibility 
and  canonicity  of  a  tradition  it  was  originally  necessary 
that  it  should  have  been  heard  by  one  truthful  witness ; 
but  this  law  was  much  relaxed  in  after-time.  At  the 
end  of  the  3d  century  (H.),  a  countless  numljer  of  indi- 
vidual collections  (Mosnad),  mostly  of  an  apocryphal 
character,  had  been  produced  by  different  theologians, 
but  the  first  who  sifted  them  critically,  and  without  re- 
gard to  any  special  theological  system,  was  Bochary 
(d.  256  H.).  His  collection  contains  7275  single  tra- 
ditions, 4000  of  which,  however,  occur  twice  in  the 
work.  Moslim,  his  pupil,  supplemented  Bochary  with 
another  collection,  containing  12,000,  again  including 
4000  repetitions.  Besides  these,  there  are  four  more 
"  canonical"  collections  —  bv  Abu  Dawiid  (d.  275  H.), 
Tirmidzy  (d.  279),  Nasay  (d.  303),  and  Miiga  (d.  273). 
The  Sunna,  as  we  have  it  in  these  collections,  contains, 
broadly  speaking,  more  truth  than  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  contain,  and,  criticalh'  used,  is,  besides  the 
Koran,  the  most  authentic  source  of  Islam.  A  selec- 
tion from  the  different  collections  (both  canonical  and 
otherwise),  called  Mis/icat  A  l-Mnsahih,  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Capt.  Matthews  (Calcutta,  1809). 
Fragments  from  Bochary  are  found  in  the  Cierman 
translation,  by  Von  Hammer,  in  the  Fiindgruhen  des 
Orients. — Chambers's  Encyclop.     See  Sonna. 

Suunites,  traditionists,  or  believers  in  the  Sunna 
(q.  V.) ;  the  name  of  the  "  orthodox"  Moslems,  as  op- 
posed to  the  Shi'ites  (q.  v.).  They  are  subdivided  into 
four  principal  sects,  who,  though  at  issue  on  different 


minor  points,  yet  are  acknowledged  by  each  otlier  to 
belong  to  the  faithful  and  to  be  capable  of  salvation, 
and  they  each  have  a  special  oratory  at  Mecca.  The 
first  of  these  sects  are  the  Hanefites,  foimded  by  Abil 
Hanifa,  who  died  150  years  after  the  Hegira.  They 
are  emphatically  called  "  the  followers  of  reason,"  while 
the  other  three  are  guided  exclusively  by  tradition. 
They  allow  reason  to  have  a  principal  share  in  their 
decisions  on  legal  and  other  points.  To  this  sect  be- 
long chiefly  the  Turks  and  Tartars.  The  second  sect 
are  the  Malekites,  founded  by  Malek  Ibn-Ans,  who 
died  at  IMedina  about  180  H.  As  one  of  the  chief 
proofs  of  his  real  piety  and  humility,  it  is  recorded  that 
when  asked  for  his  decision  on  forty-eight  questions,  he 
would  only  decide  on  sixteen,  freely  confessing  bis  ig- 
norance about  the  others.  In  Barbary  and  other  parts 
of  Africa,  the  greatest  part  of  his  adherents  are  found. 
Mohammed  Al-Shafei,  born  in  Palestine.  150  H.,  but 
educated  in  Mecca,  is  the  founder  of  the  third  sect,  the 
Shafe'ites.  He  was  a  great  enemy  of  the  scholastic 
divines,  and  seems  altogether  to  have  been  of  an  orig- 
inal cast  of  mind.  He  never  swore  by  God,  and  always 
took  time  to  consider  whether  he  should  at  all  answer 
any  given  question  or  hold  his  peace.  The  most  char- 
acteristic saying  recorded  of  him  is,  "Whosoever  pre- 
tends to  love  l)oth  the  work  and  the  Creator  at  the  same 
time  is  a  liar."  He  is  accounted  of  such  importance 
that,  according  to  his  contemporaries,  "  he  was  as  the  sun 
to  the  world,  and  as  health  to  the  body;"  and  all  the 
relations  of  tlie  traditions  of  Mohammed  were  said  to 
have  been  asleep  until  he  came  and  woke  them.  He 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  reduced  Moslem  ju- 
risprudence into  a  method,  and  thus  made  it,  from  a 
number  of  vague  sayings,  a  science.  His  followers  are 
now  chiefly  found  in  Arabia  and  Persia.  Ahmed  Ibn- 
Hanbal  founded  the  fourth  sect,  the  Hanbaliies.  He 
was  born  l(i4  H.,  and  was  a  most  intimate  friend  of 
Shafei.  His  knowledge  of  the  traditions  (of  which  he 
could  repeat  not  fewer  than  a  million)  was  no  less  famed 
than  was  his  piety.  He  taught  that  the  Koran  was 
not  created,  but  everlastingly  subsisted  in  the  essence 
of  God — a  doctrine  for  which  he  was  severely  punished 
by  the  caliph  Al-Motasem.  On  the  day  of  his  death, 
no  less  than  20,000  unbelievers  (Jews,  Christians,  and 
IMagians)  are  said  to  have  embraced  the  Mohammedan 
faith.  Once  very  numerous,  the  Hanbalites  now  are 
but  very  rarely  met  with  out  of  Arabia.  On  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Sunnites  and  Shiites,  see  Shiites. — 
Chambers's  EncyclojJ.     See  Sonnitks. 

Snnyabadls,  a  sect  of  Hindu  Atheists,  or  rather 
Nihilists,  who  held  that  all  notions  of  God  and  man  are 
fallacies,  and  that  nothing  exists.  Whatever  we  look 
upon  is  regarded  as  vacuity.  Theism  and  Atheism, 
Maya  and  Brahm,  all  is  false,  all  is  error. — Gardner, 
Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Suovetaurilia,  peculiar  sacrifices  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  so  named  because  they  consisted  of  a  pig, 
a  sheep,  and  an  ox.  These  were  offered  at  the  gen- 
eral lustration  of  the  Roman  people,  which  took  place 
every  five  years.  The  Suovetaurilia,  indeed,  formed  a 
part  of  every  lustration,  and  the  victims  were  carried 
around  the  thing  to  be  purified,  whether  it  was  a  city, 
a  people,  or  a  piece  of  land.  The  same  sacrifices  existed 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  under  the  name  of  Trittya. 
A  representation  of  the  celebration  of  these  sacrifices  is 
found  on  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Constantine  at  Rome. 
— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v.    See  Sacrifice. 

Sup  (^fiTri'fw).  Our  information  on  this  subject  is 
but  scanty.  The  early  Hebrews  do  not  seem  to  have 
given  special  names  to  their  several  meals,  for  the  terms 
rendered  "  dine"  and  "  dinner"  in  the  A.  V.  (Gen.  xliii, 
16;  Prov.  xv,  17)  are  in  reality  general  expressions, 
which  might  more  correctly  be  rendered  "  eat"  and 
"portion  of  food."  In  the  New  Test,  we  have  the 
Greek  terms  dpiarov  and  Shwvov,  which  the  A.  V. 
renders  respectively  "dinner"  and  "supper"  (Luke  xiv, 
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12;  John  xxi,  12).  hut  wliioli  are  more  properly  "break- 
fast" and  '•  dinner."  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to 
the  hours  at  which  the  meals  were  taken.  The  Egyp- 
tians undoulitedly  took  their  principal  meal  at  noon 
((Jen.  xliii.  1(3);  laborers  took  a  light  meal  at  that  time 
(Kuth  ii,  14;  com]i.  ver.  17);  and  occasionally  that  earl}' 
hour  was  devoted  to  excess  and  revelling  (1  Kings  xx, 
IC).  It  has  been  inferred  from  those  passages  (some- 
what too  hastily,  we  tiiink)  that  the  principal  meal 
generally  took  place  at  noon.  The  Egyptians  do,  in- 
deed, still  make  a  substantial  meal  at  that  time  (Lane, 
Mod.  Efjypt.  i,  1.S9),  but  liiere  are  indications  that  the 
Jews  rather  followed  the  custom  that  prevails  among 
the  Bedawin,  and  made  their  principal  meal  after  sun- 
set, and  a  lighter  meal  at  about  9  or  10  A.M.  (Burck- 
hardt,  Notes,  i,  61).  For  instance,  Lot  ])repared  a  feast 
for  the  two  angels  "  at  even"  (Gen.  xix,  1-3) ;  Boaz  ev- 
idently took  his  meal  late  in  the  evening  (Ruth  iii,  7) ; 
the  Israelites  atejiesh  in  the  evening,  and  bread  only, 
or  manna,  in  the  morning  (Exod.  xvi,  12);  the  con- 
text seems  to  imply  that  Jethro's  feast  was  in  the  even- 
ing (xviii,  12,  11).  But,  above  all,  the  institution  of 
the  Paschal  feast  in  the  evening  seems  to  imply  that 
the  principal  meal  was  usually  taken  then:  it  appears 
highly  improbable  that  the  Jews  would  have  been  or- 
dered to  eat  meat  at  an  unusual  time.  In  the  later  Bib- 
lical period  we  have  clearer  notices  to  the  same  effect. 
Breakfast  took  place  in  the  morning  (John  xxi,  4, 12),  on 
ordinary  daj's  not  before  9  o'clock,  which  was  the  first 
hour  of  prayer  (Acts  ii,  15),  and  on  the  Sabbath  not  be- 
fore 12,  when  the  service  of  the  synagogue  was  com- 
pleted (Josephus,  Life,  §  54) ;  the  more  prolonged  and 
substantial  meal  took  place  in  the  evening  (ibid.  §  44; 
\Vui\  i,  17,  4).  The  general  tenor  of  the  parable  of  the 
great  supper  certainly  implies  that  the  feast  took  place 
in  the  working-hours  of  the  day  (Luke  xiv,  15-24)  ;  but 
we  may  regard  this,  perhaps,  as  jiart  of  the  imagery  of 
the  parable  rather  than  as  a  picture  of  real  life.  See 
Supper. 

The  posture  at  meals  varied  at  dltfiTent  periods.  There 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  old  Hebrews  were  in  the 
habit  of  sitting  (Gen.  xxvii,  19;  Judg.  xix,  6;  1  Sam. 
XX,  5,  21;  1  Kings  xiii,  20),  but  it  does  not  hence  fol- 
low that  they  sat  on  chairs;  thej'  may  have  squatted 
on  the  ground,  as  was  the  occasional,  though  not  per- 
haps the  general,  custom  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Wil- 
kinson, Anc.  Erjypt.  i,  58,  181).  The  table  was  in  this 
case  but  slightly  elevated  above  the  ground,  as  is  still 
the  case  in  Egypt,  At  the  same  time,  the  chair  was 
not  unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  but  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  token  of  dignity.  The  Hebrew  term  is 
hirise  (X32).  There  is  only  one  instance  of  its  being 
mentioned  as  an  article  of  ordinary  furniture,  viz.  in  2 
Kings  iv,  10,  where  the  A.  V.  incorrectly  renders  it 
"stool."  Even  there  it  seems  probable  that  it  was 
placed  more  as  a  mark  of  special  honor  to  the  prophet 
than  for  common  use.  As  luxury  increased,  the  prac- 
tice of  sitting  was  exchanged  for  that  of  reclining.  The 
first  intimation  of  this  occurs  in  the  prophecies  of  Amos, 
who  reprobates  those  "  that  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory,  and 
stretch  themselves  upon  their  couches"  (vi,  4);  and  it 
appears  that  the  couches  themselves  were  of  a  costly 
character  —  the  "corners"  or  edges  (iii,  12:  the  word 
is  pedh,  nXQ,  which  will  apply  to  the  edge  as  well  as  to 
the  angle  of  a  couch.  That  the  seats  and  couches  of 
the  Assyrians  were  handsomely  ornamented  appears 
from  the  specimens  given  by  La3'ard  \_Mneveh,  ii,  300- 
302]),  being  finished  with  ivory,  and  the  seat  covered 
with  silk  or  damask  coverlets.  (The  A.  V.  has  "  in  Da- 
mascus in  a  couch;"  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
name  of  the  town  was  transferred  to  the  silk  stuffs  man- 
ufactured there,  which  are  still  known  by  the  name  of 
"damask.")  Ezekiel,  again,  inveighs  against  one  who 
sat  "  on  a  stately  bed  with  a  table  prepared  before  it" 
(xxiii,  41).  The  custom  may  have  been  borrowed,  in 
the  first  instance,  from  the  Babylonians  and  Syrians, 


among  whom  it  prevailed  at  an  early  period  (Ksth.  i. 
6;  vii,  8).  A  similar  change  took  place  in  the  habits 
of  the  (Jreeks,  who  are  represented  in  the  Heroic  Age  as 
sitting  (ft.  X,  578  ;  ()d.  i,  115).  l)ut  wlio  afterwards  adopt- 
ed the  hal}iL  of  reclining,  women  and  children  excepted. 
Sitting  a|)pears  to  have  been  the  posture  usual  among 
the  Assj'rians  on  the  occasion  of  great  festivals.  A  bas- 
relief  on  the  walls  of  Khorsabad  represents  the  guests 
seated  on  high  chairs  (hnyard,  Ninereh,  li,  411).  In 
the  time  of  our  Saviour  reclining  was  the  universal  cus- 
tom, as  is  implied  in  the  terms  (ai'aKHn^ai,  icdraKti- 
dSrai,  dvaKXifET^di,  KaTdk-XivinBat)  used  for  ^'si/ting  at 
meat,"  as  the  A.  V.  incorrectly  has  it.  The  couch  it- 
self (kX/i'j;)  is  only  once  mentioned  (INIark  vii.  4  :  A.  A'. 
"  tables"),  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Itoman 
triclinium  had  been  introduced,  and  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  table  resembled  those  described  by  clas- 
sical writers.  Generally  speaking,  only  three  persons 
reclined  on  each  couch,  but  occasionally  four,  or  even 
five.  The  conches  were  provided  with  cushions,  on 
which  the  left  elbow  rested  in  support  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  while  the  right  arm  remained  free. 
A  room  provided  with  these  was  described  as  irrTpiofjii- 
vov,  lit,  "spread"  (xiv,  15;  A.  V.  "furnished").  As 
several  guests  reclined  on  the  same  couch,  each  over- 
lapped his  neighbor,  as  it  were,  and  rested  his  head  on 
or  near  the  breast  of  the  one  who  lay  behind  him  ;  he 
was  then  said  to  "  lean  on  the  bosom"  of  his  neighbor 
(rti'a/cfiff^aifcj'rfpKoXTroj,  John  xiii,  23;  xxi,  20;  comp. 
Pliny,  Epist.  iv,  22).  The  close  proximity  into  which 
persons  were  thus  brought  rendered  it  more  than  usu- 
ally agreeable  that  friend  should  be  next  to  friend,  and 
it  gave  the  opportunity  of  making  confidential  commu- 
nications (John  xiii,  25).  The  ordinary  arrangement  of 
the  couches  was  in  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  fourth 
being  left  open  for  the  servants  to  bring  up  the  dishes. 
The  couches  were  denominated  respectively  the  high- 
est, the  middle,  and  the  lowest  couch  :  the  three  guests 
on  each  couch  were  also  denominated  highest,  middle, 
and  lowest — the  terms  being  suggested  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  guest  who  reclined  on  another's  bosom 
always  appearing  to  be  heloio  him.  The  protoklisia 
(TrpujTOKXiffia,  INIatt.  xxiii,  6),  which  the  Pharisees  so 
much  coveted,  was  not,  as  the  A.  Y.  represents  it,  "the 
uppermost  room,'"  but  the  highest  seat  in  the  highest 
couch — the  seat  numbered  1  in  the  annexed  diagram. 
See  AccuBATioN. 
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Some  doubt  attends  the  question  whether  the  females 
took  their  meals  along  with  the  males.  The  present 
state  of  society  in  the  East  throws  no  light  upon  this 
subject,  as  the  customs  of  the  harem  date  from  the  time 
of  Mohammed.  The  cases  of  Kuth  amid  the  reapers 
(Ruth  ii,  14),  of  Elkanah  with  his  wives  (1  Sam.  i,4), 
of  Job's  sons  and  daughters  (Job  i,  4),  and  the  general 
intermixture  of  the  sexes  in  daily  life,  make  it  more 
than  probable  that  they  did  so  join  ;  at  the  same  time, 
as  the  duty  of  attending  upon  the  guests  devolved  upon 
them  (Luke  x,  40),  they  probably  took  a  somewhat  ir- 
regular and  briefer  rejiast.     See  Dine. 

Before  commencing  the  meal,  the  guests  washed  their 
hands.  This  custom  was  founded  on  natural  decorum; 
not  only  was  the  hand  the  substitute  for  our  knife  and 
fork,  but  the  hands  of  all  the  guests  were  dipped  into 
one  and  the  same  dish ;  uncleanliness  in  such  a  case 
would  be  intolerable.     Hence  not  only  the  Jews,  but 
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Egyptians.) 

the  Greeks  {Od.  i,  136),  the  modern  Egyptians  (Lane, 
i,  190),  and  many  other  nations  have  been  distinguished 
by  this  practice;  the  Bedawin,  in  particular,  are  careful 
to  wash  their  hands  before,  but  are  indifferent  about  do- 
ing so  after  their  meals  (Biirckhardt,  Notes,  i,  G3).  The 
Pharisees  transformed  this  conventional  usage  into  a 
ritual  observance,  and  overlaid  it  with  burdensome  reg- 
ulations— a  wilful  perversion  which  our  Lord  reprobates 
in  the  strongest  terms  (^Nfark  vii,  1-13).  Another  pre- 
liminary step  was  the  grace  or  blessing,  of  which  we 
have  but  one  instance  in  the  Ohl  Test.  (1  Sam.  ix,  13), 
and  more  than  one  pronounced  by  our  Lord  himself  in 
the  New  Test.  (Matt,  xv,  36 ;  Luke  ix,  16;  John  vi,  11) ; 
it  consisted,  as  far  as  we  may  judge  from  the  words  ap- 
plied to  it,  partly  of  a  blessing  upon  the  food,  partly  of 
thanks  to  the  Giver  of  it.  The  Kabblnical  writers  have, 
as  usual,  laid  down  most  minute  regulations  respecting 
it,  which  may  be  found  in  the  treatise  of  the  Mishna 
entitled  Berachoth,  ch.  vi-viii.     See  Wash. 

The  mode  of  taking  the  food  differed  in  no  material 
point  from  the  modern  usages  of  the  East;  generally 
there  was  a  single  dish,  into  which  each  guest  dipped 
his  hand  (Matt,  xxvi,  23) ;  occasionally  separate  por- 
tions were  served  out  to  each  (Gen.  xliii,  34;  Ruth  ii, 
14 ;  1  Sam.  i,  4).  A  piece  of  bread  was  held  between 
the  thumb  and  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and  was 
dipped  either  into  a  bowl  of  melted  grease  (in  which 
case  it  was  termed  ■^uifitoi^,  "a  sop,"  John  xiii,  26)  or 
into  the  dish  of  meat,  whence  a  piece  was  conveyed  to 
the  mouth  between  the  layers  of  bread  (Lane,  i,  193, 
194;  Burckhardt,  A'ates,  i,  63).  It  is  esteemed  an  act 
of  politeness  to  hand  over  to  a  friend  a  delicate  morsel 
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(John  xiii,  26;  Lane  i,  194).  In  allusion  to  the  above 
method  of  eating,  Solomon  makes  it  a  characteristic  of 
the  sluggard  tliat  "he  hideth  his  hand  in  his  bosom, 
and  will  not  so  much  as  bring  it  to  his  mouth  again" 
(Prov.  xix,  24;  xxvi,  15).  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
meal  grace  was  again  said,  in  conformity  with  Deut. 
viii,  10,  and  the  hands  were  again  washed.  See  Mkal. 
Thus  far  we  have  described  the  ordinary  meal.  On 
state  occasions  more  ceremony  was  used,  and  the  meal 
was  enlivened  in  various  waj'S.  Such  occasions  were 
numerous,  in  connection  partly  with  public,  partly  with 
private  events.  In  the  first  class  we  may  place  the 
great  festivals  of  the  Jews  (Deut.  xvi ;  Tob.  ii,  i)  ;  pub- 
lic sacrifices  (Deut.  xii,  7;  xxvii,  7;  1  Sam.  ix,  13,22; 
1  Kings  i,  9;  iii,  15;  Zeph.i,7);  the  ratification  of  trea- 
ties (Gen.  xxvi,  30;  xxxi,54);  theofferingof  the  tithes 
(Deut.  xiv,  26),  particularly  at  the  end  of  each  third 
year  (xiv,  28).  In  the  second  class,  marriages  (Gen. 
xxix,  22;  Judg.  xiv,  10;  Esth.  ii,  18;  Tob.  viii,  19; 
Matt,  xxii,  2;  .John  ii,  1)  ;  birthdays  (Gen.  xl,  20;  Job 
i,  4 ;  Matt,  xiv,  6,  9)  ;  burials  (2  Sam.  iii,  35 ;  Jer.  xvi, 
7 ;  Hos.  ix,4;  Tob.  iv,  17) ;  sheep-shearing  (1  Sam.  xxv, 
2,  36  ;  2  Sam.  xiii,  23) ;  the  vintage  (Judg.  ix,  27) ;  lay- 
ing the  foundation-stone  of  a  house  (Prov.  ix,  1-5);  the 
reception  of  visitors  (Gen.  xviii,  6-8:  xix,  3  ;  2  Sam. 
iii,  20  ;  xii,  4  ;  2  Kings  vi,  23 ;  Tob.  vii,  9 ;  1  Mace,  xvi, 
15 ;  2  Mace,  ii,  27 ;  Luke  v,  29 ;  xv,  23 ;  John  xii,  2)  ; 
or  any  event  connected  with  the  sovereign  (Hos.  vii,  5). 
"  The  day  of  the  king,"  in  this  passage,  has  been  vari- 
ously understood  as  his  birthday  or  his  coronation;  it 
may,  however,  be  equally  applied  to  any  other  event  of 
similar  importance.  On  each  of  the  above-mentioned 
occasions  a  sumptuous  repast  was  prepared;  the  guests 
were  previouslj^  invited  (Esth.  v,  8;  Matt,  xxii,  3),  and 
on  the  day  of  the  feast  a  second  invitation  was  issued  to 
those  that  were  bidden  (Esth.  vi,  14 ;  Prov.  ix,  3  ;  Matt, 
xxii,  3).  The  visitors  were  received  with  a  kiss  (Tob. 
vii,  6;  Luke  vii,  45);  water  was  produced  for  them  to 
wash  their  feet  with  (Luke  vii,  44) ;  the  head,  the  beard, 
the  feet,  and  sometimes  the  clothes  were  perfumed  with 
ointment  (Psa.  xxiii,  5 ;  Amos  vi,  6  ;  Luke  vii,  38 ;  John 
xii,  3)  ;  on  special  occasions  robes  were  provided  (Matt. 
xxii,  11  ;  comp.  Trench,  On  Parables,  p.  230);  and  the 
head  was  decorated  with  wreaths  (Isa.  xxviii,  1 ;  Wisd. 
ii,  7,  8  ;  .Josephus,  .4?^^  xix,9, 1).  This  custom  prevailed 
extensively  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Not  only 
were  chaplets  worn  on  the  head,  but  festoons  of  flowers 
were  hung  over  the  neck  and  breast  (Plutarch,  Symp.  iii, 
1,  3;  Martial,  x,  19;  Ovid,  Fast,  ii,  739).  They  were 
generally  introduced  after  the  first  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment was  completed.  Thej'  are  noticed  in  several  fa- 
miliar passages  of  the  Latin  poets  (Horace,  Carm.  ii,  7, 
24;  5«^ii,  3,  256;  Juven.  v,  36).  The  regulation  of 
the  feast  was  under  the  superintendence  of  a  special  offi- 
cer, named  ap\LTpiK\iroQ  (John  ii,  8  ;  A.  V.  "governor 
of  the  feast"),  whose  business  it  was  to  taste  the  food 
and  the  liquors  before  they  were  placed  on  the  table, 
and  to  settle  about  the  toasts  and  amusements;  he  was 
generally  one  of  the  guests  (Ecclus.  xxxii,  1,  2),  and 
might  therefore  take  part  in  the  conversation.  The 
classical  designation  of  this  officer  among  the  Greeks 
was  aviiiroaiap-)^oQ;  among  the  Romans  mugister  or 
rex  convivii.  He  was  chosen  by  lot  out  of  the  guests 
(Smith,  Diet,  of  Aniiq.  p.  925).  See  Akchitriclinus. 
The  places  of  the  guests  were  settled  according  to  their 
respective  rank  ((ien.  xliii,  33  ;  1  Sam.  ix,  22;  Mark  xii, 
39;  Luke  xiv,  8;  John  xiii,  23);  portions  of  food  were 
placed  before  each  (1  Sam.  i,  4;  2  Sam.vi,  19;  1  Chron. 
xvi,  3),  the  most  honored  guests  receiving  either  larger 
(Gen.  xliii,  34;  comp.  Herod,  vi,  57)  or  more  choice  (1 
Sam.  ix,  24:  comp.  II.  vii,  321)  portions  than  the  rest. 
The  importance  of  the  feast  was  marked  by  the  num- 
ber of  the  guests  (Gen.  xxix,  22 ;  1  Sam.  ix,  22 ;  1  Kings 
i,  9,  25;  Luke  v,  29;  xiv,  16),  by  the  splendor  of  the 
vessels  (Esth.  i,  7),  and  by  the  profusion  or  the  excel- 
lence of  the  viands  (Gen.  xviii,  6;  xxvii,  9;  Judg.  vi, 
19 ;  1  Sam.  ix,  24 ;  Isa.  xxv,  6 ;  Amos  vi,  4).     The  meal 
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was  enlivened  with  music,  singing,  and  dancing  (2  Sam. 
xix,  oo;  Psa.  Ixix,  I'i;  Isa.  v,  12;  Amos  vi,  5;  Ecclus. 
xxxii,  0-6;  Matt,  xiv,  G;  Luke  xv,  2;")),  or  with  riddles 
(Judg.  xiv,  12);  and  amiii  these  entertainments  the 
festival  was  prolonged  for  several  daj's  (Ksth.  i,  3,  4). 
Entertainments  designed  almost  exclusively  for  drink- 
ing were  known  by  tlie  special  name  ot'miskteh  (nri"i"T3), 
This  resembled  the  comissalio  of  the  Komans,  wliich 
took  place  after  the  supper,  and  was  a  mere  drinking 
revel,  witli  only  so  much  food  as  served  to  whet  the 
palate  for  wine  (Smith,  Z'j'c^  q/'ylji^i^.  p.  271). — Smith. 
See  Basqijet.  Instances  of  such  drinking-bouts  are 
noticed  in  1  Sam.  xxv,  3();  2  Sam.  xiii,  28;  Esth.  i,  7; 
Dan.  V,  1 ;  they  are  reprobated  by  the  prophets  (Isa.  v, 
11 ;  Amos  vi,  ti).  Somewhat  akin  to  the  muhteh  of  the 
Hebrews  was  also  the  kumos  (Kw/iaQ)  of  the  apostolic 
age,  in  which  gross  licentiousness  was  added  to  drinking, 
and  which  is  frequently  made  the  subject  of  warning  in 
the  Epistles  (Kom.  xiii,  13;  Gal.  v,  21;  Eph.  v,  18;  1 
Pet.  iv,  3).     See  Dkink. 

Super-altar,  a  term  given— 1.  To  a  portable  altar, 
placed  on  the  altar  itself  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of 
the  Christian  eucharist,  or  set  up  separately.  Hincmar 
(867)  allowed  the  use  of  a  consecrated  slate,  marble,  or 
a  black  stone  slab,  probably  owing  to  the  needs  of  the 
Crusaders  and  the  deliciency  of  churches.  It  was  large 
enough  to  contain  the  chalice  and  host.  See  Altar, 
PoKTABLE.  2.  Ordinarily  and  commonly  this  term  is 
applied  to  the  ledge  behind  the  altar,  on  which  relics, 
tlowers,  candlesticks,  and  the  altar-cross  stand.  It  is 
very  frequently  so  applied  in  the  ancient  Church  of 
England. 

Superannuated  Preach?:rs  are  ministers  in  the 
Methodist  churches  who,  by  reason  of  age,  infirmity, 
or  afflictions,  are  disabled  from  preaching,  but  remain 
members  of  the  Annual  Conferences.  In  the  Amer- 
ican churches  they  retain  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  active  ministers  except  being  eligible  to  appoint- 
ments. In  the  English  Wesleyan  Church,  if  members 
of  the  Legal  Hundred  or  Constitutional  Conference, 
they  cease  to  be  members  of  that  body.  Their  restora- 
tion to  the  effective  relation  depends  upon  the  vote  of 
the  Conference. 

I.  Rights,  etc. — \Yhen  a  superannuated  preacher  lives 
out  of  the  bounds  of  his  Conference,  he  is  entitled  to  a 
seat  in  the  Quarterly  Conference,  and  the  privileges  of 
membership  in  the  Church  where  he  resides.  He  is  en- 
titled, if  needy,  to  receive  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
collection  taken  in  the  churches  for  Conference  claim- 
ants, and  of  the  chartered  fund.  Each  Quarterly  Con- 
ference is  directed  to  estimate  the  amount  needed  for 
the  support  of  these  preachers  or  their  widows,  and  for- 
ward a  certificate  to  the  Annual  Conference.  The  case 
is  considered  by  the  Conference  stewards,  and  on  their 
report  the  amount  to  be  distributed  is  decided  by  the 
vote  of  the  Conference. 

II.  Duties,  etc. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  superannuated 
preacher  to  forward  amnially  to  the  Conference  of  which 
he  is  a  member  a  certificate  of  his  Christian  and  minis- 
terial character,  signed  by  the  presiding  elder  of  the 
district  or  tiie  preacher  in  charge  of  the  work  where  he 
resides.  Without  such  certificate  he  has  no  claims  on 
the  Conference  for  support. 

In  1876  there  were  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
1103  superannuated  preachers.  The  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  in  1875,  reported  259.  See  Discipline 
of  the  M.  E.  Church ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism, 
s.  V. 

Superattendens.  The  Greek  word  (TrimcoTroc, 
episcopus,  has  always  been  retained  in  the  Church  to 
denote  the  chief  minister  in  sacred  things.  It  was 
sometimes  translated  bj'  Latin  writers  into  superatten- 
dens, i.  e.  superintendent.     See  Bishop. 

Superbia,  the  Roman  personified /)?-jWe,  a  daughter 
of  jEther  and  Earth. 


Supererogation  {opus  supererogationis).  The 
distinct  ion  bet  ween  yi/'an/j^a  and  cousiliu  evanyelica, 
or  between  tlie  imsitive  duties  enjoined  by  the  law  and 
the  moral  requirements  of  the  Gospel,  which  the  faithful 
are  at  liberty  to  comply  with  or  not,  referring  chiefly  to 
1  Cor.  vii,  6,  and  treated  in  the  Catechism.  Roman,  iii, 
3,  24,  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  Scholastic  theology  in- 
sisted most  particularly  on  that  distinction,  and  estab- 
lished it  in  the  form  in  wliich  it  has  since  been  held 
by  all  orthodox  Komau  Catholics.  If  the  observance 
of  the  obligatory  conmiandments  constitutes  all  the  du- 
ties of  man,  then  liis  undertaking  to  accomplish  the 
non-obligatory  coiisilia  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of 
traffic,  the  object  of  which  is  to  gain  by  this  accomplish- 
ment a  certain  degree  of  merit.  We  acquire  by  it  a  sort 
of  surplus,  and  this  is  what  is  designated  as  ojnts  super- 
erogationis.  This  doctrine  of  supererogatorj-  merits  is 
not  syinliolical,  for  the  Council  of  Trent  does  not  express 
itself  on  that  ponit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  that 
the  righteous  may  fully  satisfy  the  divine  \a.\w  jno  hnjus 
vitce  statu  by  works  done  in  God  is  fully  established 
by  Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  vi,  can.  16.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  the  other  principle,"  Si  quisdixerit,  hominisjusti- 
ficati  bona  opera  ita  esse  dona  Dei,  ut  non  sint  etiam  bona 
ipsius  justificati  merita,  aut  ipsum  justiticatmn  bonis 
operibus  . .  .  non  vere  mereri  augmentum  gratia?,  vitam 
»teniam  et  ipsius  vita3  ieterna; . .  .  consecutionem  atque 
etiam  glorite  augmentum ;  anathema  sit"  (Sess.  vi,  can. 
32).  Einally,  the  symbolic  books  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  recognise  also  the  voluntary  assumption  of 
the  vows  of  obedience,  poverty  and  chastity  (Sess.  xxv, 
can.  1),  of  which  Bellarmine  {De  Monachis,  c.  viii)  says 
they  are  "  nee  prwcepta  nee  indifferentia,  sed  Deo  grata 
et  ab  illo  commendata."  If  a  satisfactory  fulfilment  of 
the  law  is  possible,  if  good  works  constitute  a  desert, 
then  the  scholastic  notion  of  the  opera  superei-ogativa 
becomes  a  natural  conseciuence.  This  doctrine,  in  short, 
is  the  result  of  the  system.  It  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  that  conception  of  the  law  in  relation  to  the 
justification  of  man.  It  is  supported  by  tradition  from 
the  time  of  Alexander  of  Hales  (Sunmia,  pt.  iv,  qu.  23, 
a.  2,  m.  3 ;  Albertus  IMagnus,  Sent,  iv,  dist.  20,  a.  16,  17  ; 
Thomas  Acininas,  Suppl.  tert.  iiSLTt.Siimmm  Theol.  qu.  13, 
a.  1),  and  has  not  only  never  been  denied,  but  always 
asserted  and  defended  against  all  attacks  by  the  most 
eminent  theologians  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  assertion  "  ut  unus  posset  pro  altero  satisfacere," 
in  the  Catech.  Rom.,  can  only  be  explained  in  view  of 
that  doctrine.  If  we  now  inquire  further  into  its  con- 
sequences, as  attempted  by  more  modern  theologians, 
Mohler,  for  instance  {Neue  Untersuchunfjen,  2d  ed.  p.  305 
sq.),  we  find  an  inextricable  confusion  in  the  conception 
of  the  law.  Mohler  starts  from  the  admission  that  the 
moral  law,  as  the  absolute  will  of  God,  and  the  unity  of 
the  human  will  with  the  divine  by  love,  which  it  re- 
quires, cannot  be  sur])assed.  Yet  his  conception  of  the 
law  is  erroneous  and  a  mere  abstraction,  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  considers  it  as  without  limits,  infinite ;  and,  on 
the  other,  as  resolving  itself  into  a  number  of  separate 
commandments,  each  of  which  constitutes  a  duty.  Thus 
considered,  no  one  can  do  more  than  the  law  requires, 
though  any  one  can  do  more  than  is  required  by  the 
separate  commandments  taken  individually.  From  the 
moment  that  by  his  entering  into  communion  with 
Christ  love  becomes  the  ruling  principle  of  a  man's  life, 
he  has  absolutely  fulfilled  the  moral  law.  Regeneration 
being  presupposed,  there  are  yet  different  degrees  in  the 
effects  of  love,  and  these  degrees  are  not  regulated  by 
any  law.  Hence  every  one  may  accomplish  certain  du- 
ties as  if  they  were  not  duties  for  him,  thus  overstep- 
ping the  common  limits  of  duty  and  attaining  to  a  high- 
er degree  of  perfection.  According  to  this  argumenta- 
tion, the  moral  law  would  constitute,  so  to  speak,  an 
imaginary  quantity,  consisting,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the 
complete  body  of  the  divine  commandments,  and,  on  the 
other,  in  a  number  of  imputations  separate  from  these 
commandments,  and  very  difficult  to  define  particular- 
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ly.  This,  then,  brings  us  back  again  to  the  distinction 
hctvfeen  jn-cEcejJtu  and  consUia,  as  the  basis  of  the  opera 
supere7-of/atira.  Protestantism,  on  the  contrary,  looks 
upon  the  divine  law  as  one  indivisible,  and  being  in  this 
form  the  rule  of  all  human  life  and  action.  Objectively, 
it  is  the  expression  of  the  idea  of  that  which  is  good  iu 
itself,  while  subjectively  it  finds  its  accomplishment  in 
love.  But  in  order  to  satisfy  the  manifold  exigencies 
of  life,  it  presents  itself  also  in  the  form  of  a  plurality 
of  commandments.  These,  however,  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  separate  from  each  other,  nor,  when  taken  to- 
gether, as  forming  an  incommensurable  whole ;  but,  as 
it  is  man's  duty  to  do  iu  every  circumstance  that  which 
is  good  in  itself,  each  distinct  commandment  is  to  be  looked 
vpon  as  the  seal  of  the  complete  moral  idea,  as  the  whole 
divine  law  in  its  relation  to  the  circumstance  under  con- 
sideration. As  to  which  of  the  many  commandments 
finds  its  application  in  a  given  case,  this  is  a  question 
entirely  distinct  from  that  which  is  objectively  to  be  de- 
fined. The  perception  of  it  is  given  to  the  regenerate 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  a  conscience  filled  wifh 
love.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  system  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  supposing  a  human  power  in  those  regener- 
ated in  Christ  by  virtue  of  which  the}'  could,  under 
any  circumstance,  do  more  than  is  required  of  them,  i.e. 
more  than  that  which  is  absolutely  good  in  itself.  Thus, 
we  maj'  not  only  assert  in  abstructo  that  the  young 
woman  who  devotes  her  life  to  taking  care  of  the  sick, 
or  the  missionary,  does  not  thereby  attain  a  higiier  de- 
gree of  moral  perfection  than  others  who  contribute  but 
a  mite  towards  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
All  depends  in  this  respect  on  the  individual,  and  on 
the  position  in  which  God  has  placed  him.  Thus,  a 
young  woman  who,  having  an  aged  mother  dependent 
on  her  care,  should  enter  an  order — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy — would  do  a  bad  action.  Of  the 
woman  who  anointed  him  our  Lord  said  himself,  "She 
hath  done  what  she  could"  (Mark  xiv,  8).  In  Luke 
xvii,TO,  he  saj's,  "When  ye  shall  have  done  all  those 
things  which  are  commanded  you,  say.  We  are  unprofit- 
able servants."  Of  the  stewards,  it  is  required  that 
thev'  should  be  found  faithful,  and  nothing  else.  Of 
Christ  himself  it  is  said  that  he  was  "obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross"  (Phil,  ii,  8),  and  to 
be  more  than  obedient  is  impossible,  while  to  be  less  is 
to  be  disobedient.  The  contrary  doctrine,  which  as- 
cribes merits  to  man  aside  from  the  grace  of  God,  is  not 
only  immoral,  but  positively  irreligious.  It  is  even  il- 
logical when  looked  at  from  the  Roman  Catholic  stand- 
point, since  (Mtihler,  p.  300)  no  living  man  ever  accom- 
plishes the  whole  law.  See  .Janow,  De  Rer/ulis ;  Con/. 
A  uff.  art.  xxvii ;  Apol.  n.  140, 1G3,  187,  2G9 ;  A  rt.  Smalc. 
iii,  3,  322;  Conf.  Angl.  xiv. 

We  should  neglect  one  of  the  principal  consequences 
of  the  theory  of  the  opiis  supererogativum  if  we  forgot 
to  consider  its  relation  to  indulgences  (q.  v.).  While 
the  sacrament  of  penance  and  the  absolution  connect- 
ed with  it  grant  exemption  from  sin  and  from  eternal 
punishment,  the  Church  possesses  a  means  of  lessening 
or  even  remitting  the  temporal  punishments  required 
by  divine  justice  by  means  of  uidulgences.  These  tem- 
poral punishments  are  otherwise  to  be  undergone  partly 
on  this  earth,  as  penances  and  ecclesiastical  expiations 
(pxnce  vindicativK),  partlj'  afterwards  in  purgatorj'  (Per- 
rone,  ix,  2).  But  whence  does  the  Church  possess  the 
power  thus  to  set  up  as  the  "representative  of  God's 
mercy  and  justice  in  our  time,"  and  as  such  to  exercise 
such  a  right  of  grace  as  is  so  far  from  being  ecclesiasti- 
cal in  its  character  that  it  extends  (under  some  restric- 
tion) even  beyond  this  life?  How  can  it  defend  the  as- 
sumption of  a.  potestas  conferendi  indulf/entias  a  Christo 
concessa,  mentioned  in  Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  xxv?  On  this 
point  they  refer,  as  was  already  done  by  Alexander  of 
Hales,  to  the  thesaurus  supereroc/ationis  perfectorum 
founded  by  the  supererogatory  merits  of  Christ  and  of 
the  saints:  "Est  indulgentia  remissio  poenai  temporalis 
adhuc  post  absolutionem  sacrameutalem  peccatis  debi- 


tae,  in  foro  interno  coram  Deo  valida,  facta  per  applica- 
tionem  thesauri  Ecclesi;u  a  superiore  legitimo"  (Perrone, 
ix,  1).  That  there  exists  such  a  fund  capable  of  aton- 
ing for  all  tlie  sins  of  humanity,  of  any  kind,  the  basis 
and  foundation  of  which  are  the  infinite  merits  of  the 
Son  of  God  as  man,  and  of  Christ  in  his  saints  (Klee, 
Do(/m.  ii,  335),  is  considered  as  Jidei pi-oximum.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  implicitly  established  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  indulgences  (Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  xxv,  can.  21),  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  express  declarations  of  popes  Clement 
VI  {Const.  Unif/eniltis).LQO  X,  Pius  V,  Gregory  XIII,  Pius 
VI,  and  Benedict  XIV.  See  also  Alex.  Ales.  pt.  iv,  qu. 
23,  a.  l,m.l ;  Albertus  Magnus, >S'e«Mv,  dist. 20,  a.  17,18; 
Thomas  Aquinas,  pt.  iii,  qu.  25,  a.  1 ;  Sent,  iv,  dist.  20,  qu.  1 , 
a.  3 ;  Summ.  adv.  Gent,  iii,  156 ;  Bonaventura,  Sent,  iv,  dist. 
20,  pt.  ii,  qu.  1 ;  Bellarmine,  De  Indulg.  c.  ii,  iii ;  Veroni- 
us,  Rec/ula  Fidei,  ii,  4;  Bossuet,  Exposition,  §  8 ;  Balleri- 
ni  [Peter],  Sunnn.  Theol.  Priel.  iii.  Still  there  may  re- 
main some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  merita  on  which 
the  sj'stem  of  indulgences  rests  is  to  be  considered  as 
active  performances  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  opus  su- 
pererogationis,  or  as  unmerited  suiferings,  such  as  those 
undergone  by  the  saints,  and  which  were  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  punishments,  but  which  thus  served  to  atone 
beforehand  for  the  faults  afterwards  committed  by  the 
universality  of  sinners.  It  is  only  in  the  first  case  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  opus  supererogationis  forms  the  basis 
of  the  system  of  indulgences,  or  the  notion  of  the  ojnis 
sup)ererogativum  must  also  embrace  the  superfluous  suf- 
ferings of  the  perfect;  and  on  this  the  orthodox  writers 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  do  not  agree.  In  their 
polemical  defences  of  the  doctrine  of  a  fund  of  merits, 
they  mostly  base  themselves  on  the  second  considera- 
tion. If  we  leave  these,  we  find  in  their  other  works  so 
much  that  is  obscure  and  indefinite  on  this  as  well  as 
on  most  other  points  that  it  is  impossible  for  Protes- 
tant expositors  to  attemjit  to  define  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  without  being  at  once  accused  by  Roman  Cath- 
olics of  misunderstanding  their  authors.  The  same  Moh- 
ler  who  in  Neue  Untersuchungen,  §  68,  derives  the  thesau- 
rus from  the  excessive  sufferings  of  some,  in  §  69,  p. 
411,  considers  good  works  as  eflicient  as  undeserved 
sufferings  in  freeing  the  j-et  ensnared  members  of  the 
body  of  Christ.  This  is  still  more  expressly  asserted  hy 
Klee  {Dogm.  ii,  334)  and  Bellarmine  {De  Aforiach.  c.  vii, 
viii).  And  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  the  thesaurus, 
that  basis  of  indulgences,  the  product  of  the  "merita 
Christi  et  sanctorum, quatenus  ha3C  satisfactoi-ia  sunt,"  is 
alone  "  norunt  theologi  omnes  opera  bona  esse  meritoria, 
impetratoria,  et  satisj'actoria."  Thus  the  opera  superero- 
gativa  contribute  unquestionably  to  making  up  the  fund 
of  merits  imparted  to  those  who  need  it  in  the  form  of 
indulgences.  "Les  bonnes  oenvres  de  tons  les  hommes, 
le  sang  des  martyrs,  les  sacrifices  et  les  larmes  de  I'in- 
nocence  s'accumulent  sans  relache  pour  faire  equilibre 
au  mal.  L'action  de  graces,  la  priere,  les  satisfactions, 
les  secours,  les  inspirations,  la  foi,  I'esperance  et  I'amour 
circulent  de  I'un  ;i  I'autre  comme  des  fleuves  bienfaisans" 
(De  Maistre,  Soirees  de  St.-Petershoui-g). 

This  doctrine  of  the  oinis  supererogationis  was  at- 
tacked by  Wycliffe  {Dial.  p.  287),  and  sharply  criticised 
in  Job.  von  Wesel's  Adv.  Indulg.  Disput.  The  position 
of  the  Reformers  on  that  question  may  be  seen  in  Me- 
lancthon  {Loci,  De  Satisfactione)  and  Calvin  {Inst,  iii, 
5).  It  was  afterwards  treated  b}'  Chemnitz  (i,  De  Bo- 
nis 0pp.  qu.3  ;  ii,  De  Indulg.),  Chamier  {Panstratia  Ca- 
thol.  iii,  lib.  24,  De  Satisfactionibus  A  lienis),  and  .Jo.  Ger- 
hard {Loc.  XV,  9,  ed.  Cotta).  The  Synod  of  Pistoja 
{Propos.  XLI),  in  1876,  took  the  same  views  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  If  Protestant  polemists  have 
occasionall)'  failed  to  observe  that  the  vicarious  satis- 
faction of  the  saints  does  not  refer  to  sin  itself,  but  to 
the  temporal  consequences  of  ^n  pardoned,  this  has, 
nevertheless,  made  no  practical  difference.  We  may  also 
notice  here  the  evident  incongruity  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  essays  on  this  subject  and  the  fundamental 
truth  of  Christ's  all-sufficient  merits.     For,  admitting 
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the  fundamental  lUstiiiction  made  by  the  Tliomists  be- 
tween imrituiii  (le  coii(li//iio  and  miri/iim  de  conyruo, 
since  the  merit  of  Clirist  retnains  still  the  active  princi- 
ple of  the  supererogatory  merits  of  the  saints,  the  latter 
cannot  increase  the  vidve  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  but 
only  the  quaulily  or  numbi'i:  "  Per  modnm  cumuli  ad- 
jiciuntur  satisfactionibus  Christi,  quin  islis  uUa  ratiuiie 
(leroLjetur."  The  merits  of  others,  consequently,  are  re- 
versible merely  as  satisfactory  services,  not  as  personal 
moral  actions,  and  thus  arc  looked  upon  only  as  means 
of  application  of  the  merits  of  Christ  as  manifested  in 
supererof,'ative  works.  "  Non  habent  nisi  rationem  me- 
dii,  quo  Christi  pretium  nobis  applicatur"  (^IJellarmiiie, 
l)e.  Iiidulij.  i,  4,  n.  4).— llerzog,  Rtal-Encyklop.  s.  v.  See 
Mtiar. 

Superfroutale,  a  term  applied  to  —  1.  The  back 
wall  of  the  altar,  wliich  received  either  stone-reliefs  or 
a  metal  covering  with  embossed  designs  and  enamel- 
work.  2.  The  modern  name  for  a  covering  for  the  top 
of  the  altar,  wiiich  commonly  hangs  down  about  six 
inches  all  round  and  is  fringed.  It  is  ordinarily  made 
of  silk  velvet,  satin,  or  damask,  and  is  placed  over  the 
three  white  linen  cloths  which  customarily  cover  and 
preserve  the  altar  slab. 


Superhumeral  Cloth,  a  term  used  to  designate 
the  (Uidce  ((J.  v.). 

Superhumerale,  a  term  for  the  archiepiscopal 
pall  (q.  v.). 

Superindicta  were  taxes  imposed  by  the  Roman 
emperors,  beyond  the  ordinary  canonical  taxes,  upon 
great  exigencies  and  extraordinary  occasions.  The  or- 
dinary taxes  were  called  indictions,  so  those  extraordi- 
nary were  called  superindictions.  From  these  the  clergy 
were  universally  exempted  by  several  laws  of  the  Chris- 
tian emperors. — Bingham,  Clirist.  A  ntiq.  bk.  v,  ch.  iii,  §  8. 

Superinspector,  a  word  by  which  Latin  writers 
have  translateil  I'pUaipiis  (tTrirrKoirog),  or  bishop  (q.  v.). 

Superinstitution  is,  in  the  Anglican  Church,  the 
institution  to  a  benefice  over  the  head  of  a  bencticiary 
supposed  to  be  dead  after  prolonged  absence. 

Superintendent.  1.  The  officer  of  the  early 
Church  who  was  also  called  omrseer,  or  bishop  (tTricTKo- 
TTog).  2.  The  officer  in  the  English  Wesleyan  Church 
who  has  charge  of  a  circuit;  he  is  responsible  to  the 
Conference  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  order 
in  all  the  societies  of  ttie  circuit,  and  presides  as  chief 
pastor  in  all  circuit  courts.  The  superintendent  or  one 
of  his  colleagues  must  make  the  circuit  plan,  arrange  for 
the  quarterly  visitation  of  the  classes,  change  or  re-elect 
the  stewards — the  nomination  being  with  himself,  the 
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vote  with  the  leaders'  or  quarterly  meetings.  All  the 
minor  details  comiected  with  the  management  of  the 
circuit  are  in  his  hands.  3.  An  ecclesiastical  superior 
in  several  Hoformed  cliurches  where  episcopacy  is  not 
admitted,  particularly  among  the  Lutherans  in  (Jermany 
and  the  Calviiiists  in  some  other  places.  The  su])erin- 
tenck'ut  is  siniil;ir  to  a  liisliop,  only  liis  jiower  is  some- 
what more  restrained  than  tlial  of  our  diocesan  bishops. 
He  is  the  chief  pastor,  and  has  the  direction  of  all  tlie 
inferior  pastors  within  his  district  or  diocese. 

Superior,  an  official  exercising  jurisdiction;  the 
chief  of  a  confraternity,  brotherhood,  sisterhood,  monas- 
tery, or  convent.  In  most  orders  the  '■  sui)erior"  or  other 
head  of  a  convent  is  elected  by  the  members  of  the  con- 
vent, and  the  superiors  in  a  province  elect  the  provincial. 

Superioress,  a  female  superior  of  a  convent  or 
numiery. 

SupernaturaL  This  is  a  word  which  is  popular- 
ly used  in  opposition  to  "natural,"  things  and  events 
which  are  not  within  the  ordinary  concrete  experience 
and  knowledge  of  mankind  being  looked  n[)on  as  form- 
ing part  of  a  sejiarate  system  of  things  and  events. 
"That  is  supernatural,  whatever  it  be,  that  is  either 
not  in  tlie  chain  of  natural  cause  and  effect,  or  which 
acts  on  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect  in  nature  from 
without  the  chain"  ( Bushnell,  Natui-e  and  the  Super- 
natural). MHyOsh  {On  the  Supei-iiaiural,  p.  14G,  147) 
gives  this  definition;  "We  may  speak  of  whatever  is 
supposed  to  be  beyond  the  natural  as  preternatural.  The 
phrase  will  apply  not  only  to  the  divine  action,  but  to 
the  agency  of  such  beings  as  ghosts  and  daemons — to 
h  all  such  operations  as  witchcraft  and  necromancy. 
We  may  reserve  the  phrase  supernatural  to  the  Su- 
preme IJeing  and  to  the  works  performed  by  him, 
and  to  the  objects  created  by  him  beyond  the  natural 
a  sphere,  such  as  angels  and  the  world  to  come.  We 
would  confine  the  word  miracle  to  those  events  which 
were  wrought  in  our  world  as  a  sign  or  proof  of  God 
making  a  supernatural  interposition  or  a  revelation 
to  man.  We  must  not  look  upon 
creation  as  supernatural,  but  we 
do  look  upon  it  as  miraculous." 
So  far  as  our  investigation  push- 
es out  into  the  world  of  nature, 
■we  find  that  law  and  order  exist, 
and  everj'  increase  of  knowledge 
reveals  to  us  further  illustrations 
of  the  assertion  that  "order  is 
Heaven's  first  law."  Belief  in  the  supernatur;d  does 
not,  therefore,  require  us  to  believe  in  an}'  violation  of 
law,  since  all  reasoning  which  starts  from  what  we  know 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  "  supernatural  phenomena 
are  as  much  the  result  of  law  as  phenomena  which  are 
called  '  natural.'  "     See  Miracle. 

Supernaturalist,  a  name  commonly  given  in 
Germany  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  to  all  who  believed  in  supernatural 
agency  as  exerted  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  performance  of  the  miracles  therein  recorded,  etc. 
Their  opponents  are  called  Antisupernaturalists. 

Supernumerary  Preacheu.  L  In  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  a  "supernumerarj'  preacher  is  one 
who,  because  of  impaired  health,  is  temporarily  unable 
to  perform  effective  work.  He  may  receive  an  appoint- 
ment or  be  left  without  one,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Annual  Conference  of  which  he  is  a  member; 
but  he  shall  have  no  claim  upon  the  beneticiarj'  funds 
of  the  Church  except  by  vote  of  the  Conference,  and  he 
shall  be  subject  to  all  the  limitations  of  the  Discipline 
in  respect  to  reappointment  and  continuance  in  the 
same  charge  that  apply  to  effective  preachers.  In  case 
he  be  left  without  an  appointment,  he  shall  have  a  seat 
in  the  Quarterly  Conference,  and  all  the  privileges  of 
membership  in  the  place  where  he  may  reside"  (Disci- 
jiline,  xviii,  1).     In  1800,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Coke,  super- 
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iiumerarj'  preachers,  their  widows  and  orphans,  were  to 
have  the  same  support  which  was  then  accorded  to  ef- 
fective preachers.  The  funds  of  the  Conferences  increas- 
ing, as  well  as  the  advantages  of  membership  multiply- 
ing, great  difficulties  arose,  and  in  18G0  the  General 
Conference  abolished  the  relation  so  far  as  the  Annual 
Conferences  were  concerned.  In  18()4  the  relation  was 
restored  with  the  definition  at  present  given,  with  the 
jirovision  that  no  supernumerary  jireacher  shall  have  a 
claim  upon  the  beneficiary  funds  of  the  Church  without 
;i  vote  of  the  Annual  Conference.  In  187G  the  number 
of  supernumerary  preachers  was  reported  at  701. 

2.  Among  the  English  Wesleyans,  in  order  to  secure 
the  relation  of  supernumerary  the  consent  must  be  ob- 
tained of  the  May  District  JMeeting.  They  receive  a 
maintenance  according  to  the  number  of  years  they 
have  been  in  the  active  work.  This  is  derived  from 
the  Annuitant  Society,  which  is  in  reality  their  own 
life-assurance  fund,  and  provides,  to  a  certain  extent, 
for  the  support  and  education  of  their  children.  Upon 
entering  into  business  they  are  reckoned  as  local  preach- 
ers, after  four  years  as  superannuated,  and  if  members 
of  the  legal  hundred,  are  superseded.  They  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  District  Meeting:  and  if  their 
names  are  on  the  minutes,  they  are  members  of  the 
Quarterly,  Local  Preachers',  and  District  Meetings.  See 
Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Superpellice  (or  Supeipelliceum^,  a  surplice 
(q.v.). 

Sliperpositio,  a  w^ord  used  in  the  ancient  Church 
to  designate  a  fast,  which  lasted  not  only  through  the 
day,  but  till  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  or  for 
several  days  together,  as  was  usual  in  the  Passion  week. 
The  stations,  or  fasts  on  stationary  days,  terminated  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  See  Fasting;  Sta- 
tion, 

Superpurgation,  purgation  or  cleaning  beyond 
what  is  needed. 

Super-slab,  or  Super-table.  See  Altar,  Port- 
able. 

Superstition  (^ekti? ntjuox'i'a,  dcemon-terroi-).  Fes- 
tus,  governor  of  ,hula?a,  informed  Agrippa  that  Paul  had 
disputed  with  the  other  Jews  concerning  matters  of 
their  own  superstition  (Acts  xxv,  19),  in  which  he 
spoke  like  a  true  pagan,  equally  ignorant  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  of  the  Jewish.  Paul,  writing  to  the 
Colossians  (ii,  23 ),  recommends  to  them  not  to  regard 
false  teachers,  who  would  persuade  them  to  a  compli- 
ance with  human  wisdom  in  an  affected  humility  and 
superstition;  and,  speaking  to  the  Athenians,  he  says, 
"I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious" 
(Acts  xvii,  22).  The  heathen  idea  of  religion  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  terror.  A  superstitious  man  looks  on 
God  as  a  severe  and  rigid  master,  and  obeys  with  fear 
and  trembling.  Varro  says  the  pious  man  honors  and 
loves  God,  the  superstitious  man  dreads  him,  even  to 
terror;  and  Maximus  Tj'rius  observes  that  a  man  tridy 
pious  looks  on  God  as  a  friend  full  of  goodness,  whereas 
the  superstitious  serves  him  with  base  and  mean  flat- 
tery. In  the  New  Test.,  however,  the  word  "  supersti- 
tion" or  "superstitious"  is  used  in  a  less  offensive  sense. 
Festns.  a  governor  newly  arrived  in  his  province,  woidd 
hardly  have  paid  so  ill  a  compliment  to  Agrippa,  a  king 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  as  to  call  his  religion  sujiersti- 
tious;  and  when  Paul  at  Athens  tells  the  Areopagites 
that  they  are  too  superstitious,  he  uses  a  word  no  doubt 
susceptible  of  a  good  as  well  as  of  a  bad  sense,  as  it 
would  have  been  highlj'  indecorous,  nor  less  unneces- 
sary, to  calumniate  the  religious  disposition  of  his 
judges  whom  he  was  addressing.  If  we  take  the  word 
in  the  sense  of  worship  or  reverence,  Festus  may  sav, 
"  Paul  and  the  Jews  differ  in  respect  of  certain  objects 
of  spiritual  reverence,"  and  Paul  may  say,  "  I  perceive 
ye  are  greatly  attached  to  objects  of  spiritual  rever- 
ence," not  oiilv  without  offence,  but  as  a  ver3-  gracefid 
X.— C 


introduction  to  a  discourse  which  proposed  to  describe 
the  only  proper  object  of  such  reverence.     See  Paul. 

The  Hebrews  were  never  given  to  such  gross  super- 
stition as  the  heathen  nations  of  antiquity ;  yet  there 
are  traces  of  the  same  weakness  of  the  human  mind  in 
their  various  modes  of  divination  (q.v.)  and  their 
views  of  possessed  persons  (q.  v.).  A  special  instance 
has  been  found  in  tlie  case  of  Azazel  (q.  v.) ;  also  in  the 
satyr  (q.  v.)  and  the  night-monster  (q.  v.).  See  also 
Spectre. 

The  modern  Mohammedans  are  given  to  superstitions. 
Those  of  Egypt  may  be  found  in  Lane's  Mode^-n  Eqyp- 
iiuns,  i,  322,  330,  376;  ii,  283,  308,  312.  In  Palestine 
the  peasantry  have  numerous  superstitions:  they  be- 
lieve in  incantations,  in  charms,  in  divination  by  sand 
and  other  means,  and  in  the  evil  eye,  their  children  be- 
ing left  purposely  dirty,  or  even  besoiled,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  consequences  of  an  envious  look.  The  belief 
in  spirits  is  also  general.  These  include,  first,  the  Jan, 
or  powerful  di^mon,  good  or  bad,  the  latter  kind  having 
for  bodies  the  tall  smoke -pillars  of  the  whirlwind,  so 
commonh'  seen  in  sumtner;  secondly,  the  Afrit,  who  is 
seemingly  equivalent  to  a  ghost ;  thirdly,  the  ghoul  or 
hag  of  the  cemetery,  which  feeds  on  the  dead  (a  place 
haunted  by  one  of  these  dasmons  is  carefully  avoided,  or 
at  least  never  approached  without  the  most  polite  salu- 
tations, intended  to  ajipease  the  unseen  spirit);  fourth- 
ly, there  are  Kerad,  or  goblins,  whose  name  is  akin  to 
the  Arabic  word  for  monkey;  lastly,  there  is  the  Shai- 
tan,  or  Satan,  a  name  often  applied  to  human  beings  of 
an  evil  disposition  ( Conder,  Te/it  Work  in  Palest,  ii, 
233).     See  Daemon. 

On  the  general  subject,  see  Xavier,  /)e  Svj^erstiiione 
Judceor.  (llamb.  1720) :  lieineccius,  id.  (pref.  to  Chris- 
t'lum's  Werke  [Leips.  1705]);  Spizelius, /^Eio-i^ai/tovia 
Ebrcpo-gentilis  (ibid.  1G08);  Manzel,  De  Voce  AeirriSai- 
fioviq.  (Rost.  1758) ;  and  the  monographs  cited  b}'  Danz, 
Wdrte7-h.  s.  v.  "  Aberglaube."     See  Witch. 

SUPERSTITION  (Lat.  svperstitio)  had  for  its  an- 
cient sense  that  of  worship  over  and  above  that  which 
was  appointed  by  proper  authority.  Hence  religious 
systems  not  recognised  by  the  Roman  State  were  called 
"  superstitions,"  Christianity  itself  being  for  some  cen- 
turies among  the  number.  The  word  has  been  used 
so  indefinitely  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  its  precise 
meaning.  It  does  not  seem  always  to  have  been  used 
in  a  bad  sense  in  old  English,  as  is  shown  by  Acts  xvii, 
22,  where  it  represents  dHaiSai/xovia,  a  word  used  by 
the  apostle  as  indicating  that  the  Athenians  were  a 
God-fearing  people  who  would  not  refuse  to  listen  to 
his  appeal  about  the  "unknown  God."  Superstition 
must  not  be  understood  to  mean  an  "excess  of  religion, 
as  if  any  one  could  have  too  much  of  true  religion,  but 
any  misdirection  of  religious  feeling,  manifested  either 
in  showing  religious  veneration  or  regard  to  objects 
which  deserve  none — that  is,  properly  speaking,  the  wor- 
ship of  false  gods — or  in  an  excess  of  veneration  for  an 
object  deserving  some  veneration,  or  the  worship  of  God 
through  the  medium  of  improper  rites  and  ceremonies" 
(Whately,  On  Bacon,  p.  155).  It  is  generally  defined  to 
be  the  observance  of  unnecessary  and  uncommanded 
rites  and  practices  in  religion;  reverence  of  objects  not 
fit  for  worship ;  too  great  nicetj',  fears,  or  scrupulous- 
ness; or  extravagant  devotions;  or  religion  wrong  di- 
rected or  conducted.  The  word  may  be  applied  to  the 
idolatry  of  the  heathens,  the  traditions  of  the  Jews,  the 
unscriptural  rites  of  the  Catholics;  to  the  dependence 
placed  by  many  on  baptism,  the  Lord's  supper,  and  oth- 
er ceremonies.  It  may  be  extended  to  those  who,  with- 
out an}'  evidence,  believe  that  prophecies  are  still  ut- 
tered or  miracles  are  performed.  Some  forms  of  intel- 
lectual scepticism  involve  superstition  of  a  far  more 
dangerous  kind  than  that  involved  in  the  credulity'  of 
ignorant  piety,  as  belief  in  witchcraft,  magic,  table-turn- 
ing, spirit-rapping,  etc. 

Superstition,  says  Claude,  usually  springs  either  (1) 
from  servile  fear,  which  makes  people  believe  that  God 
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is  always  wrathful,  and  invents 
raeaiis  to  appease  him;  or  (2) 
from  a  natural  inclination  we  all 
have  to  idolatry,  which  makes 
men  thini<  they  see  some  ray  of 
the  Divinity  in  extraordinary 
creatures,  and  on  this  account 
worship  them ;  or  (3)  from  hy- 
pocrisy, which  makes  men  will- 
ing to  discharge  their  obligations 
to  God  by  grimace  and  by  zeal 
for  external  services;  or  (4)  from 
presumption,  which  makes  men 
serve  God  after  their  own  fancies. 
See  Claude,  Kssay  on  the  Compo- 
sition of  a  Sermon,  ii,  49,  299 ; 
Saurin,  Sej-moiis  (Eng.  ed.),  v,  49  ; 
Gregory,  Essai/s,  Essay  3 ;  Blunt, 
Diet,  of  Hist.  Theol.  s.  v.;  Buck, 
Diet.  s.  v.;  Fleming,  Vocabulaiy 
of  Phil.  Science,  s.  v. 

Supertotus,  a  long  gar- 
ment like  a  modern  great-coat, 
resembling  a  straight-cut  cloak 
in  some  particulars,  worn  over  the  secular  and  religions 
dress  in  mediieval  times  as  a  protection  against  the 
weather. — Lee,  Gloss,  of  Litury.  Terms,  s.  v. 

Superville,  Daniel  de,  a  Protestant  theologian, 
was  born  at  Saumur,  in  August,  1657,  of  a  respectable 
Dutch  family,  and,  being  early  designated  for  the  sacred 
ministry,  studied  theology  at  Saumur  and  Geneva,  and 
in  1683  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  Church  of  Lou- 
dun.  On  the  Revocation  of  tlie  Edict  of  Nantes,  he  took 
refuge  in  Rotterdam,  whence  he  could  not  be  drawn  by 
offers  from  Berlin,  Loudun,and  Haml)urg.  In  1691  the 
authorities  of  the  city  created  for  him  an  express  pas- 
torate, which  he  occupied  till  his  death,  June  9,  1728. 
He  was  of  a  sweet  disposition,  a  lively  imagination,  and 
a  happy  delivery.  He  published  several  sermons  and 
devotional  worlds,  which  are  enumerated  in  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Supervisor  Cantdrum,  the  master  of  the  chor- 
isters. 

Supervisor  Operis,  the  superintendent  of  works, 
also  called  mai/ister  ojieris. 

Suph  (CjlO,  a  sea-iceed  [see  Flag],  Jon.  ii,  6)  is  the 
characteristic  epithet  of  the  Red  Sea  ( q.  v. ),  which 
abounds  in  sedge  (Exod.  x,  19,  and  often).  In  one 
passage  (Dent,  i,  1)  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  to 
designate  a  place,  but  no  locality  of  that  name  has  been 
discovered,  and  most  interpreters  (with  the  Sept.  and 
Vulg.)  understand  it  there  to  stand  for  the  Red  Sea  (l)y 
the  omission  of  C^,  sea).  So  in  Numb,  xxi,  14,  nS^O, 
suphah  (Sept.  Ziuof3;  Vulg.  Mare  Ruhmm),  some  think 
a  place  (perhaps  the  same)  to  be  indicated,  but  others 
with  better  reason  render  the  word  as  an  appellative, 
storm,  i.  e.  violence  (as  in  Job  xxi,  18,  and  elsewhere). 

Supper  StiTTt'ov  (Mark  vi,  21:  Luke  xiv,  12,  16; 
John  xii,  2,  etc.;  sometimes  rendered  "feast"),  a  word 
used  indifferently  in  the  Homeric  age  for  the  early  or 
the  late  meal,  its  special  meaning  being  the  principal 
meal.  In  later  times,  however,  the  term  was  applied 
exclusively  to  the  late  meal — the  S6f>7rov  of  the  Ho- 
meric age.  It  was  the  chief  meal  of  the  Jews,  and  also 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  being  taken  towards  or  at 
evening,  after  the  labors  of  the  day  were  over  (Matt. 
xxiii,  6;  Mark  xii,  39;  Luke  xx,  46).  In  the  New 
Test,  it  is  also  specially  spoken  of  the  paschal  supper 
(.John  xiii,  2;  iv,  21,  20),  and  of  the  Lord's  supper  (1 
Cor.  xi,  20);  and  of  any  meal  (ver.  21);  metaphori- 
cally of  a  marriage-feast,  as  figurative  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  (Rev.  xix,  9) ;  and  of  heaps  of  the  slain  as  a 
feast  for  birds  of  prey  (ver.  17).     See  Sup. 

A  modern  Oriental  supper-party  is  thus  described  by 
Lamartine  :   "  Our  apartments  consisted  of  a  pretty 


court,  decorated  with  Arabic  pilasters,  and  with  a  spout- 
ing fountain  in  the  centre  falling  into  a  large  marble 
basin;  round  this  court  were  three  rooms  and  a  divan, 
that  is  to  say,  a  chamber  larger  than  the  others,  formed 
by  an  arcade,  which  opened  on  the  inner  court,  and 
which  had  neither  door  nor  shutters  to  close  it.  It  is 
a  place  of  transition  between  the  house  and  the  street, 
serving  as  a  garden  to  the  lazy  Mussulmans,  its  motion- 
less shade  supplying  for  them  that  of  the  trees,  which 
they  have  neither  the  industry  to  plant  nor  energy  to 
go  and  seek  where  nature  herself  causes  them  to  grow. 
Our  rooms,  even  in  this  magnificent  palace,  would  have 
appeared  ruinous  to  the  poorest  hut  of  our  peasants; 
the  windows  had  no  glass,  an  unknown  luxury  in  the 
East,  notwithstanding  the  rigor  of  winter  in  these 
mountains;  no  beds,  tables,  or  chairs;  nothing  but  the 
naked  walls,  mouldering  and  riddled  with  rat  and  lizard 
holes;  and  as  a  fioor,  the  beaten  cla\',  uneven,  and  mixed 
with  chopped  straw.  Slaves  brought  mats  of  rush, 
which  they  stretched  upon  this  floor,  and  Damascus 
carpets,  with  which  they  covered  the  mats ;  tliey  after- 
wards brought  a  small  table  of  Bethlehem  manufacture, 
made  of  wood,  encrusted  with  mother-of-pearl.  These 
tables  are  not  lialf  a  foot  either  in  diameter  or  in  height; 
they  resemble  the  trunk  of  a  broken  column,  and  are 
not  capable  of  holding  more  than  the  tray  on  which  the 
Mohammedans  place  the  five  or  six  dishes  which  com- 
pose their  repasts.  Our  dinner,  which  was  served  on 
this  table,  consisted  of  a  pilau,  of  a  dish  of  sour  milk 
mixed  with  oil,  and  certain  gourds  like  our  cucumbers, 
stuffed  with  hashed  mutton  and  boiled  rice.  This  is,  in 
fact,  the  most  desirable  and  savory  food  which  one  can 
eat  in  the  East.  No  knives,  spoons,  or  forks ;  they  eat 
with  the  hands :  but  the  repeated  ablutions  render  this 
custom  less  revolting  for  the  Mussulmans."  See  Eat- 
ing. 

SUPPER  OF  THE  LORD  (Kvptaicov  Shttiw),  so 
called  by  Paul  in  his  historical  reference  to  the  Pass- 
over supper  as  observed  by  Jesus  on  the  niglit  in  which 
he  was  betrayed  (1  Cor.  xi,  20;  INIatt.  xxvi,  20-31). 

I.  Scriptural  Statements. — Several  controverted  points 
may  perhaps  be  best  adjusted  by  a  connected  harmony 
of  the  last  Passover  of  the  Lord,  constructed  from  the 
evangelic  narratives  alluding  to  it,  but  filling  nji  the 
various  omitted  circumstances  from  the  known  Passover 
rites.     See  I'assover. 

"  Now,  when  it  was  evening,  Jesus  sat  down  with 
the  twelve  (Matt.)  apostles"  (Mark).  The  first  cus- 
tomary' washing  and  purifications  being  performed,  the 
l)lessing  over  the  frst  ciqj  of  wine,  which  began  the 
feast,  would  be  pronounced,  probably  in  the  usual  form 
— "We  thank  thee,  O  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  who 
hast  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine."     Considering  the 
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peculiarity  of  the  circumstances,  and  the  genius  of  the 
new  dispensation  about  to  be  established  —  that  the 
great  Teacher  had  already  declared  the  superiority  of 
simple  forms  to  the  involved  traditions  of  the  Jewish 
doctors,  and  that  his  disciples  alone  were  present  on 
this  occasion — it  may  be  supposed  that,  after  the  bless- 
ing over  the  herbs,  the  recital  of  the  liturgy  (or  haf/a- 
dah)  explanatory  of  the  redemption  of  their  ancestors 
from  Kgyjitian  bondage  would  be  somewhat  simplitied, 
and  perhaps  accompanied  with  new  reflections. 

Then  probably  the  second  cup  of  wine  was  mingled, 
and  with  the  flesh  of  the  paschal  lamb,  feast-offerings, 
and  other  viands,  placed  before  the  Lord.  "  And  he 
said  unto  them.  With  desire  have  I  desired  to  eat  this 
Pascha  with  you  before  I  suffer;  for  I  say  unto  you,  I 
shall  no  more  eat  tliereof  until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  And  he  took  tlie  [second]  cup,  and 
gave  thanks,  and  said,  Take  this,  and  divide  among 
you,  for  I  sav  unto  you,  I  will  not  henceforth  drink  of 
the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  the  kingdom  of  God  shall 
come"  (Luke). 

When  the  wine  distributed  to  each  would  be  drunk 
off,  one  of  the  unleavened  cakes  would  next  be  broken, 
the  blessing  said  over  it,  and  a  piece  distributed  to  each 
disciple,  probablj''  with  the  usual  formula — "This  is  the 
bread  of  aflliction  which  your  fathers  did  eat  in  the  land 
of  Egypt;"  i.  e.  not  the  identical  bread,  transubstantia- 
ted, but  a  memorial  or  sign  of  it.  The  company  would 
then  proceed  with  the  proper  supper,  eating  of  the 
feast-offering,  and,  after  a  benediction,  of  the  paschal 
lamb. 

The  translation  of  the  phrase  Ssittvov  jwoj-uvov 
(which  immediately  follows)  by  "supper  being  ended" 
has  much  confused  the  various  narratives,  and  led  many 
to  think  that  .Tudas  was  present  at  the  Lord's  supper, 
properly  so  called.  The  true  reading  probablj'  is  ywo- 
fifvov  (not  ytvofikvov),  as  understood  by  the  Arabic 
and  Persic  translators,  in  the  sense  "while  supper  was 
about,"  or  "  during  supper-time." 

"  And  as  they  were  at  supper,  the  devil  having  now 
put  it  into  the  heart  of  Judas  to  betray  him ;  .Tesns, 
knowing  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into  his 
hands,  and  that  he  was  come  from  God,  and  was  going 
to  God,  riseth  from  supper:  and,"  after  due  prepara- 
tions, "  began  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet''  (John).  Af- 
ter this  striking  symbolic  exhortation  to  humility  and 
mutual  service  (John  xiii,  6-20),  "Jesus  was  troubled 
in  spirit,  and  bare  witness,  and  said,  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  that  one  of  you  will  betray  me.  Then 
the  disciples  looked  on  one  another,  doubting  of  whom 
he  spake"  (John).  "And  they  were  very  sorry,  and 
began  each  of  them  to  say  unto  him.  Lord,  is  it  I  ?" 
(Matt.).  "One  of  the  disciples,  leaning  back  on  Je- 
sus' breast,  saith  unto  him.  Lord,  is  it  I?  Jesus  an- 
swered. He  it  is  to  whom  I  shall  give  a  sop,  when  I 
have  dipped  it.  And  after  dipping  the  sop  he  giveth 
it  to  Judas  Iscariot.  Then  Satan  entered  into  him. 
Jesus  saith  unto  him,  What  thou  doest,  do  quickly. 
He  then,  on  taking  the  sop,  went  immediate!}'  out ;  and 
it  was  night"  (John). 

The  supper  would  then  proceed  until  each  had  eaten 
sufficient  of  the  paschal  lamb  and  feast-offering. 

"  And  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  the  bread,"  the 
other  unleavened  cake  left  unbroken,  "and  blessed" 
(iod  "and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the"  eleven  "disci- 
ples, and  said,  Take  eat;  this  is  my  body  (Matt., 
Mark),  which  is  broken  for  you:  this  do  in  remem- 
brance of  me"  (Luke,  Paul,  1  Cor.  xi,  24). 

The  supper  being  concluded,  the  hands  were  usually 
washed  the  second  time,  and  the  third  cup,  or  "  cup  of 
blessing"  (1  Cor.  x,  16)  prepared,  over  which  the  master 
usually  gave  thanks  for  the  covenant  of  circumcision 
and  for  the  law  given  to  Moses.  Jesus,  therefore,  at 
this  juncture  announced,  with  peculiar  appropriateness, 
his  New  Covenant. 

"After  the  same  manner,  also,  Jesus  took  the  cup  af- 
ter supper,  and,  having  given  thanks,  gave  it  to  them, 


saying.  Drink  all  of  you  out  of  it;  for  this  is  my  blood 
of  the  new  covenant,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  for- 
giveness of  sins  (IMatt.) :  this  do,  as  oft  as  ye  drink, 
in  remembrance  of  me"  (1  Cor.  xi,  24).  "  But  I  say 
unto  you,  I  shall  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of 
the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  (kchvov) 
with  you  in  my  Father's  kingdom"  (Matt.). 

"And  when  they  had  sung  a  hymn"  (Matt.),  prob- 
ably the  Hallel,  our  Lord  discoursed  long  with  his 
disciples  about  his  approaching  death  and  departure 
(John  xiii,  31 ;  xiv,  31) ;  and  when  he  had  finished  he 
said,  "Arise,  let  us  go  hence."  "And  they  went  out 
on  to  the  Mount  of  Olives"  (Matt.). 

\\.  Ecclesiastical  Usaye.  —  A  multitude  of  disputes 
and  controversies  have  existed  in  the  Church,  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  regarding  the  nature,  ob- 
servance, and  elements  of  the  Lord's  supper.  On  these 
points  the  reader  may  consult  the  following  works: 
Pierce,  Waterland,  Cudworth,  Hoadley,  and  Bell,  On 
the  FAichurist ;  Orme,  Lord's  Supper  Illustrated  (Lond. 
1832);  Goodman,  On  the  Eucharist  (ibid.  1841);  Cole- 
man, Christ.  Antiq.;  Halley,  On  the  Sacraments  (ibid. 
1845)  ;  De  Linde  and  Mearns,  Prize  Essays  on  the  Jew- 
ish Passover  and  Christian  Eucharist  (ibid.  1845). 

The  early  Church  appears,  from  a  vast  preponderance 
of  evidence,  to  have  practiced  communion  weekly,  on 
the  Lord's  day. 

The  custom,  which  prevailed  during  the  first  seven 
centuries,  of  mixing  the  wine  with  water,  and  in  the 
Greek  Church  with  hot  water,  appears  to  have  origi- 
nated with  the  ancient  Jews,  who  mingled  their  thick 
wine  with  water  (Mishna,  Terumoth,  xi).  Maimon- 
ides  (in  Chomets  ve-Matsuh,  §  vii)  stales  that  the  pro- 
portion of  pure  wine  in  every  cup  must  hot  be  less  than 
the  fourth  part  of  a  quarter  of  a  hin,  besides  water  which 
must  needs  be  mingled,  that  the  drinking  of  it  may 
be  the  moi-e  pleasant.  The  raisin-wine  often  employed 
both  by  the  ancient  and  moilern  Jews  (Arbah  Turim, 
§  483,  date  1300)  contains  water  of  course.  Remnants 
of  this  custom  are  still  traceable  in  the  East.  The  Nes- 
torian  Christians,  as  late  as  the  16th  century,  as  we  find 
from  the  old  travellers,  celebrated  the  eucharist  in  such 
wine,  made  by  steeping  raisins  one  night  in  water,  the 
juice  being  pressed  forth  (Osorius,  Be  Reh.  Emanuel. 
lib.  iii ;  Boter,  Rel.  ii,  3 ;  Odoard  Barboso,  ap.  Ra- 
mum.  i,  313;  Brerewood.  On  the  Diversities  of  Lan- 
ffuages  [1622],  p.  147).  The  Christians  of  India  (said 
to  be  converted  by  St.  Thomas)  used  raisin -wine,  as 
also  do  some  of  the  Syrian  churches  at  the  present  day 
(Ross,  Pansebeia  [1683],  p.  492;  Ainsworth,  Travels  in 
A  sia  Minor  [1842] ).  The  third  Council  of  Braga  would 
not  permit  the  use  of  the  pure  "fruit  of  the  vine,"  for 
they  condemned  as  heretics  "  those  who  used  Jio  other 
wine  but  what  they  pressed  out  of  the  clusters  of  grapes, 
which  were  then  presented  at  the  Lord's  table"  (Bing- 
ham, Christ.  A  ntiq.  bk.  v,  ch.  ii).  The  wine  used  by  our 
Lord  was  of  course  fermented,  as  no  other  could  have 
been  procured  at  that  season  of  the  year,  and  as  it  seems 
to  be  contrasted  with  the  neiv  wine  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom  (Matt,  xxvi,  29).     See  Wink. 

As  regards  the  bread,  many  of  the  Eastern  churches 
use  unfermented  bread  in  the  communion.  "  The 
Greek  Church  adopts  a  leavened  bread,  but  the  Roman 
Church  has  it  unleavened  ;  and  this  difference  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  controversy,  though  it  seems  easy  to 
decide  which  kind  was  used  bj'  Jesus,  the  last  supper 
having  been  on  one  of  the  '  days  of  unleavened  bread,' 
when  no  other  kind  could  be  eaten  in  the  land  of  Ju- 
da;a."  The  Protestant  churches,  generally,  pay  little 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  elements,  but  use  the  ordi- 
nary bread,  as  well  as  wine,  of  the  country.  It  was 
probably  from  regarding  in  a  similar  way  the  bread  and 
wine  as  mere  ordinary  beverage  that  some  of  the  an- 
cient sects  gave  up  the  wine  altogether,  and  substituted 
other  things.  Epiphanius  {flieres.  49)  and  Augustine 
{Hares.  28)  mention  an  ancient  sect  of  Christians  in 
Phrygia,  called  Artotyrites,  because  they  used  bread 
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and  cheese.  Others  made  use  of  bread  and  water  only ; 
and  the  third  Council  of  Braga  (A.D.  (J75)  condemns  a 
custom  of  communicating  in  bread  and  milk.— Kitlo. 
See  LoKu'is  Si  rrKi:. 

Supplicatio,  a  solemn  thanksgiving  or  supplica- 
tion to  the  gods  among  tlie  ancient  Romans,  on  which 
occasion  tlie  temples  were  thrown  open,  and  the  statues 
of  the  gods  carried  on  couches  through  the  public 
streets  that  they  might  receive  the  prayers  of  the  peo- 
ple. A  sitppliratio  was  appointed  by  the  senate  when 
a  victory  had  been  gained,  or  in  times  of  public  danger 
and  distress. 

Supplication  of  Beggars  is  a  book  which  ap- 
peared mysteriously  in  London  about  A.D.  15'27,  setting 
forth  the  rajiacity  and  licentiousness  of  the  clergy.  It 
eventually  came  into  the  hands  of  Henry  VIII,  who, 
after  hearing  it  read,  said,  "If  a  man  should  pull  down 
an  old  stone-wall,  and  begin  at  the  lower  part,  the  up- 
per part  might  chance  to  fall  upon  his  head,"  thus 
broadly  intimating  that  the  clergy  were  the  founda- 
tions of  the  rotten  old  Church;  and  should  an  attempt 
be  made  to  reform  them,  the  whole  structure  would 
tumble  down.  See  Burchard,  Hist,  of  Congregational' 
ism.  i,  "26. 

Supplication  of  Commons  is  a  notable  book 
published  in  154t),  with  the  full  title  of  .4  Supplication 
of  the  Poor  Cummoiis  to  the  King.  It  was  a  sort  of 
counterpart  to  the  Supplication  of  Beggars,  and  made 
complaints  against  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
clergy,  especially  the  monks.  See  Strype,  Memoirs,  i, 
608~G21 ;  Burchard,  Hist,  of  Congregationalism,  i,  33. 

Supplicationes  (Gr.  \iTavtiai),  in  its  original 
signification,  is  but  another  name  for  prai/ers  in  general, 
of  whatever  kind,  that  either  were  made  publicly  in  the 
church  or  by  any  private  person.  The  term  is  applied 
both  to  litanies  and  short  prayers,  with  brief  petitions 
and  responses.     See  Litany, 

Supralapsarians,  persons  who  hold  that  God, 
without  any  regard  to  the  good  or  evil  works  of  men, 
has  resolved,  by  an  eternal  decree,  supra  lapsum,  ante- 
cedently to  any  knowledge  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  in- 
dependent of  it,  to  reject  some  and  save  others;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  God  intended  to  glorify  his  justice  in 
the  condemnation  of  some,  as  well  as  his  mercy  in  the 
salvation  of  others;  and  for  that  purpose  decreed  that 
Adam  should  necessarily  fall.     See  Sl'blapsarians. 

Supramanya,  a  Hindii  deva,  son  of  Siva,  and 
sprmig  from  the  eye  in  the  forehead  of  that  god.  He 
fought  the  giant  Sura  Parpma,  and  with  the  most  pow- 
erful weapon  of  his  father  split  him  in  two,  after  seven 
days  of  battle.  The  festival  Kandershasta  is  celebrated 
in  his  honor. 

Supremacy,  Papal.  The  papists  claim  for  the 
See  of  Rome,  represented  in  the  person  of  the  pope,  "  a 
principality  of  power  over  all  others,  as  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  all  Christian  churches;"  and  all  other  patri- 
archs are  required  tb  receive  their  palls  from  the  Roman 
pontiff.  This  doctrine  is  chiefly  built  on  the  supposed 
primacy  of  Peter,  of  whom  the  pope  is  the  pretended 
successor;  a  primacy  so  far  from  being  countenanced 
by  Scripture  that  we  find  it  there  absolutely  forbidden 
(Luke  xxii,  24;  Mark  ix,  35).  The  authority  of  the 
Roman  See  was  first  recognised  by  the  fourth  Lateran 
Council,  A.D.  1215,  and  was  first  pnttested  against  by 
the  authors  of  the  Reformation.  The  title  of  "  mother 
of  churches,"  claimed  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  must 
certainly  belong  to  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  was 
given  to  that  Church  by  the  second  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  381.    .  See  Primacy. 

SUPREMACY,  Royal.  In  the  Church  of  England 
all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  annexed  to  the  crown; 
and  it  is  ordained  that  no  foreign  potentate  shall  exer- 
cise any  power,  civil  pr  religious,  within  the  limits  of 
that  kuigdom.  Canon  ii  of  the  Church  of  England 
says: 


"  Whosoever  shall  licrcafter  nffiini  that  the  king's  maj- 
esty hath  not  the  same  auUioiity  in  causes  ecclesia.'<tical 
that  the  godly  kings  liad  among  the  Jews  and  C'hiistiau 
emperors  of  the  priuiitive  Cliurch,  or  impeach  any  part 
of  his  regal  supremacy  in  the  said  causes  restored  to  the 
crown,  and  by  the  laws  of  this  realm  therein  established, 
let  him  be  excommunicated  ip-w  facto,  and  not  resloreii, 
but  only  by  the  archbishop,  after  his  repeutance  and  pub- 
lic revocation  of  those  his  wicked  errors." 

In  the  United  States,  of  course,  no  supremacy  or  inter- 
ference in  siiiritual  affairs  on  the  part  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities is  recognised. 

Sur  (Heb.  Siir,  110,  removed,  as  in  Isa.  xlix,  21; 
Sept.  at  ucoi ;  Vulg.  Sur),  the  name  of  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  Tem]ile  at  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xxiii,  6) ;  called  in 
the  parallel  passage  (2  Chron.  xxiii,  5)  "  the  gate  of  the 
foundation,''  IID^,  yesod  (which  is  the  preferable  read- 
ing), being  apparently  that  which  led  across  to  Zion  by 
the  causeway  or  bridge.     See  Temple. 

Sur  (2oi''p  ;  Vulg.  omits),  one  of  the  places  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Palestine,  which  are  named  as  having  been 
disturbed  at  the  approach  of  Holofernes  with  the  As- 
syrian army  (Judith  ii,  28).  It  cannot  be  Tyre,  the 
modern  Sur,  since  that  is  mentioned  immediately  be- 
fore. Some  have  suggested  Dor,  others  a  place  named 
Sora,  mentioned  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  as  in  Pha-- 
nicia,  which  they  would  identify  with  Athlit;  others, 
again,  Surnfend.  But  none  of  these  are  satisfactory. — 
Smith.  The  apocryphal  character  of  the  book  itself 
makes  us  suspicious  of  the  accuracy  of  the  name.  See 
Judith. 

Sura  Deva,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  the  goddess 
of  wine,  who  sprang  out  of  the  milk-sea  when  the  moun- 
tain Mandar  was  cast  into  it,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
drink  amrita. 

Sura  Parpnia,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  the  giant 
with  whom  Supramanya  (i).  v.)  fought.  Aft'er  he  had 
been  cut  into  pieces  by  the  latter,  one  half  changed  it- 
self into  a  peacock,  and  the  other  half  into  a  cock.  Siva 
used  the  first  as  an  animal  for  riding,  and  the  second 
served  as  a  watcher  for  the  house  in  which  the  wagon 
of  Siva  stood. 

Surcingle  is  a  band  of  black  silk  or  stuff,  fringed 
at  the  ends,  and  bound  round  the  waists  of  the  clergy 
so  as  to  conline  and  keep  the  cassock  in  place. 

Surenhusius  (Surenhus),  Willem,  professor  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Amsterdam,  flourished  in  the  end 
of  the  17th  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  He 
edited  a  beautifully  printed  edition  of  the  Mischna,  sire 
iotius  Hehra'.orum  Juris,  Rituum,  A  ntiquitafum,  et  Leguni 
Oralium  Systerna,  cum  Clarissimorum  Rabbinorum  Mui- 
monidis  et  Bartenorm  Commentariis  Integris,  etc.  (Amst. 
1690-1703,  6  vols.  foL),  which  has  ever  since  remained 
the  best  edition  (see  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr.  ii,  886).  He  pub- 
lished also  nni3^  niSO,  sice  Bi'/SXof  Knra\\oy;';c,  i>i 
quo  secundum  Vett.  Theoll.  Hebb.  formidas  ullegandi  et 
modos  interprefandi  conciliantur  loca  ex  V.  in  N.  T.  alle- 
gata (ibid.  1713,  4to),  a  work  of  unsurpassed  value  on 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates. 

Sureties  is  a  name  given  to  sponsors  in  virtue  of 
the  security  given  through  them  to  the  Church  that 
the  baptized  shall  be  "  virtuously  brought  up  to  lead  a 
godly  and  a  Christian  life."     See  Sponsor. 

Surety  (some  form  of  "1",  ardb,  to  barter,  and  es- 
pecially to  deposit  a  pledge,  either  in  money,  goods,  or 
in  part  payment,  as  security  for  a  bargain ;  tyyvoc). 
"  Suretyshi|)"  in  the  A.  V.  is  usually  the  rendering  for 
Ci'pin,  tokeiin,  literally  in  marg.  "those  that  strike 
(hands),"  from  i'J^Pl,  to  strike  (Gesenius,  Thesuvr.  p. 
1517).  The  phrase  "1^  r"Crjri,  tesumeth  yad  (Sept. 
TrapaB))K))),  "depositing  in  the  hand,"  i.  e.  giving  in 
pledge,  may  be  understood  to  airily  to  the  act  of  pledg- 
ing, or  virtual,  though  not  personal,  suretyship  (Lev.  vi, 
2  [Heb.  V,  21]).     In  the  entire  absence  of  commerce, 
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the  law  laid  down  no  rules  on  the  subject  of  suretyship ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  in  the  time  of  Soloinou  mercantile 
dealings  had  become  so  multiplied  that  suretyship  in 
the  commercial  sense  was  common  (I'rov.  vi,  1  ;  xi,  15; 
xvii,  18;  XX,  16;  xxii,  26;  xxvii,  13).  But  in  ohler 
times  the  notion  of  one  man  becoming  a  surety  for  a 
service  to  be  discharged  by  another  was  in  full  force 
(see  Gen.  xliv,  32),  and  it  is  probable  that  the  same 
form  of  undertaking  existed,  viz.  the  giving  the  hand 
to  (striking  hands  with),  not,  as  Micliaelis  represents, 
the  person  who  was  to  discharge  the  service — in  the 
commercial  sense  the  ilebtor — but  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  due.  the  creditor  (Job  xvii,  3;  Prov.  vi,  1;  Mi- 
chaelis,  Laws  of  Moses,  §  151,  ii,  322,  ed.  Smith).  The 
suretv,  of  course,  became  liable  for  his  client's  debts  in 
case  of  his  failure.  In  later  Jewish  times  the  system 
had  become  common,  and  caused  much  distress  in  man}' 
instances,  yet  the  duty  of  suretj-ship  in  certain  cases  is 
recognised  as  valid  (Ecclus.  viii,  13  ;  xxix,  14, 15, 16, 18, 
19). — Smith.     See  Tledge. 

The  earliest  form  of  suretyship  mentioned  in  Script- 
ure is  the  pledging  of  person  for  person,  as  when  Judah 
undertook  with  his  father  to  be  surety  for  Benjamin 
(^iS'^yS,  /  will  exchantje  for  him,  put  myself  in  place 
of  him,  Gen.  xliii,  9)  ;  and  when  circumstances  emerged 
which  seemed  to  call  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation, 
he  actually  offered  himself  in  the  room  of  Benjamin.  In 
this  sense  the  psalmist  asks  God  to  be  surety  for  him  for 
good  (Psa.  cxix,  122),  as  did  also,  in  his  great  distress, 
Hezekiah  (Isa.  xxxviii,  14),  though  the  sense  here  is  a 
little  weakened  in  the  A.  Y.  by  the  rendering  "  under- 
take for  me."  More  commonly,  however,  the  kind  of 
suretyship  spoken  of  had  reference  to  pecuniary  obli- 
gations or  debts,  and  forms  the  subject  of  prudential 
advices  and  warnings  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  (vi,  1 ; 
xi,  15;  xvii,  18;  xx,  16).  In  the  first  of  these  passages, 
the  dangerous  practice  of  entering  into  sureties  is  put 
in  two  forms — first,  "  if  thou  be  surety  for  thy  friend," 
then  "if  thou  hast  stricken  thy  hand  with  a  stranger;" 
there  being  no  further  difference  between  them  than 
that  the  one  has  respect  to  the  thing  itself,  the  other  to 
the  mode  of  going  about  it:  the  person  agreeing  to  be- 
come surety  gave  his  hand  to  his  friend.  Hence,  also, 
in  Prov.  xvii,  18,  a  man  "  who  strikes  hands,"  that  is, 
readily  becomes  a  surety,  is  declared  to  be  void  of  un- 
derstanding. In  the  highest  sense  the  term  is  applied 
to  Christ,  who,  in  his  character  as  mediator,  is  repre- 
sented as  "  the  surety  {tyyvoc)  of  a  better  covenant" 
(Heb.  vii,  22),  having  made  himself  responsible  for  all 
that  in  this  covenant  was  required  to  be  accomplished 
for  the  salvation  of  those  who  were  to  share  in  its  pro- 
visions.— Fairbairn.     See  Mediation. 

SURETY.  In  the  ancient  Church  the  clergy  were 
forbidden  to  be  bondsmen  or  sureties  for  any  other 
man's  appearance  in  court,  because  it  was  thought  that 
■  such  sort  of  encumbrances  might  bring  detriment  to 
the  Church  in  distracting  her  ministers  from  constant 
attendance  upon  divine  service. 

Surin,  Jean  Joseph,  a  French  ascetic  writer,  was 
born  at  Bordeaux  in  1600,  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jes- 
uits at  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  soon  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  profound  piety  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  In  1634  he  was  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  Ur- 
suline  convent  in  London,  and  began  a  series  of  exor- 
cisms against  the  evil  spirits  supposed  to  prevail  there, 
but  eventualh'  became  himself  the  victim  of  the  demo- 
niacal possession,  and  was  required  to  return  to  Bordeaux. 
In  1637  he  again  went  to  London,  and  remained  there, 
with  partial  seasons  of  lucidity,  for  many  years,  but  was 
at  length  removed  from  place  to  place  in  hopes  of  relief. 
He  recovered  his  sanity  in  1658,  and  died  at  Bordeaux, 
April  21,  1665,  leaving  several  works  on  practical  relig- 
ion, which  are  enumerated  in  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  s.  V. 

Surinam  (Xeffi-o-Enr/Hsh)  Version.  Negro-Eng- 
lish, or,  as  it  might  be  designated  with  equal  propriety. 


Negro-Dutch,  is  the  language  of  the  Dutch  colon}'  of 
Surinam,  in  (Jiii/ma,  and  is  current  among  a  population 
of  at  least  10(),(I()U  people.  Ever  since  1738  there  has 
existed  in  Surinam  a  mission  of  the  United  Brethren. 
The  language  is  a  compound  of  English  and  Dutch, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  anil 
African  or  Indian  words.  Prior  to  the  year  1813,  the 
greater  part  of  the  New  Test,  was  translated  into  that 
language.  In  1828  Moravian  missionaries  completed  a 
version  of  the  entire  New  Test.  The  MS.  Avas  sent  to 
Germany,  and  was  revised  by  Hans  Wied,  who  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  had  resided  in  Surinau),  and  who 
ex|)ressed  the  opinion  that  the  translation  was  "as  per- 
fect as  possible."  With  the  aid  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  an  edition  of  1000  copies  was  printed 
in  London.  Tliis  edition  was  soon  exhausted,  and,  as 
a  result  of  these  publications,  more  than  12,000  con- 
verts were  added  to  the  Church.  Another  edition  of 
the  New  Test,  and  Psalms  was  prepared  by  the  ]\Iora- 
vian  missionary  Treu,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Neth- 
erlands and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  societies, 
2000  copies  were  printed  in  1846.  Whether  the  Old 
Test,  has  been  translated  and  printed,  we  are  not  able 
to  sa\'.     (B.  P.) 

Surius,  Lauren'tius,  a  Carthusian  monk,  was  the 
child  of  Lutheran,  or,  as  others  say,  of  Romish  parents. 
He  was  born  at  Lnbeck  in  1522,  and  educated  at  Frauk- 
fort-on-the-Oder  and  at  Cologne.  At  the  latter  place 
he  became  acquainted  with  Canisius  (q.  v.),  and  joined 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  1542  he  entered  the 
Carthusian  Order  and  devoted  himself  to  monastic  as- 
ceticism and  literarv  labor.  He  displayed  both  zeal  for 
Romanism  and  hatred  for  the  Reformation,  whose  lead- 
ers he  charged  with  having  borrowed  their  doctrines 
from  Mohammed.  Besides  translating  various  mystical 
writings  by  Tauler,  Ruj'sbroeck,  Suso,  etc.,  Surius  com- 
posed a  Comment  alius  Brevis  Reriun  in  Orbe  Gestarum 
ah  Anno  1500  (Lov.  1506).  This  book  was  designed  to 
oppose  the  famous  Protestant  work  by  Sleidan  (q.  v.), 
but  was  devoid  of  any  particidar  value  ;  but  it  was,  nev- 
ertheless, carried  forward  by  Isselt  and  others  to  1673. 
Additional  works  by  Surius  are,  Homilice  sire  Condones 
Pra>.<t<uiti.<siiiiorvm  Ecd.  Ihictorum,  etc.  (Col.  1569-76). 
—  Concilia  Omnia,  etc.  (ibid.  1567):  —  and  Vitm  Sanc- 
torum ab  A  lo;jsio  Lipomunno  olim  Conscriptce  (ibid. 
1570-76,  6  vols,  fol.),  which  was  repeatedly  reprinted, 
the  best  edition  being  that  of  Cologne,  1618.  A  seventh 
vol.  was  added  after  the  death  of  Surius  bj'  the  Carthu- 
sian Jacob  Mosander.  Surius  died  May  23, 1578.  See 
Biog.  Unicerselle,  torn,  xliv  (Par.  1826)  ;  and  Herzog, 
Real-EncyMnj-).  s.  v. 

Sui'let  (de  Chokier),  the  name  of  an  old  French 
family,  which  dates  from  the  year  1170,  and  culminated 
in  the  person  of  Fastre  Bare  de  Surlet,  who  died  about 
1473.  The  emperor  Ferdinand  II  ennobled  the  family 
of  Surlet  in  1630  with  the  title  de  Chokier.  The  follow- 
ing members  deserve  mention  here: 

1.  Jean,  born  at  Liege,  Jan.  14, 1571,  studied  at  Lou- 
vain,  and  took  his  degrees  at  Orleans.  He  became  can- 
on of  St.  Lambert,  abbe  of  St.  Hadelin  of  Yise,  and  vicar- 
general  of  the  diocese  of  Liege,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zealous  charity  and  erudition.  He  dieil 
about  1655,  leaving  several  works  on  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, for  which  see  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

2.  Jean  Eknest,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  became 
canon  of  Liege  and  abbe  of  Vise.  He  founded  the  house 
of  the  Incurables  and  that  of  the  Filles  Eepenties  at 
Liege,  and  died  about  1C)83. 

3.  Jean  Frederic,  uncle  of  Jean,  was  a  learned  can- 
on of  Liege,  who  wrote  Enchiridion  Prcecationum  (Liege, 
1636),  and  died  March  15,  1635. 

Surname.  Names  were  at  first  expressive,  as 
those  of  Scripture.  According  to  Du  Cange,  surnames 
were  originally  written,  not  after  the  Christian-name, 
but  above  it,  and  so  were  ^^  siipenwmina" — overnames. 
The  first  or  Christian  name  is  usually  given  at  bap- 
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tism.  Hereditary  surnames  did  not  exist  in  England 
till  after  the  Xorman  Ci>n(iiicst.  They  are  taken  from 
locality,  as  Field  or  I'urcst ;  from  occupation,  as  Fisher 
or  Miller,  Piliiriin  or  I'ahner;  from  personal  qualities, 
as  Hlack  or  Brown;  from  natural  objects,  as  Lemon  or 
Lamb,  Peel  or  Hog,  Steel  or  Jewel,  etc.  As  distinct  from 
the  surname,  the  sirname  or  sirc's-name  is  a  natural 
addition,  with  son,  IVIac,  or  Fitz,  (),  ap,  wich,  or  sky  (all 
signifying  son),  as  Donaldson  or  Macdonald,  Fitzgerald, 
(VConnell,  Alexandrowich,  Petrousky  —  ap  llowel  be- 
coming Powel,  and  ap  Hichard  becoming  Prichard. 

Sui'plice  (Lat.  siipirpelliceiim,  over  the  pelisse),  a 
long,  loose  linen  garment  worn  by  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  during  the  performance  of  divine 
service.  Surplices  are  also  worn  by  the  fellows  of  col- 
leges or  halls,  and  by  all  the  scholars  and  students  in 
the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  upon  Sun- 
days, holidays,  and  even  during  their  attendance  at  the 
college  chapels  or  churches.  It  is  also  worn  for  the 
service  of  the  choir.  Its  use  dates  back  to  an  early 
day.  Paulinas  sent  a  lamb's-wool  coat  to  Severus,  and 
Ambrose  complains  of  the  use  of  beaver  skins  and  silk 
dresses.  The  white  garment  of  the  clergy  is  mentioned 
by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Jerome,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, Honorius,  and  Ivo  of  Ciiartres.  The  Council  of 
Basle  required  the  surplice  to  reach  below^  the  middle 
of  the  thigh.  The  (iilbertines  wore  a  hooded  surplice. 
At  Burgos,  in  summer,  the  canons  wear,  instead  of  a 
cope  and  mozzetta  (tlieir  winter  habit),  a  sleeved  sur- 
plice raised  on  the  shoulders.  The  name  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Odo  of  Paris  and  Stephen  of  Tournay,  in  the 
12th  century.  The  origin  of  the  surplice  is  thus  given 
by  Durand :  "  It  was  so  called  because  anciently  this 
garment  was  put  upon  leathern  coafs  made  of  the  skins 
of  dead  animals  (stiprr  finiica.i  peUicus  de  pellibus  mor- 
tuorum  animuliinn  furtits),  symbolically  to  represent 
that  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  which  brought  man 
under  the  necessity  of  wearing  garments  of  skin,  was 
now  hid  and  covered  by  the  robe  of  Christ's  innocence 
and  grace."  The  name  and  color  (white)  signify  holi- 
ness of  life  joined  to  penitence.  The  use  of  the  surplice 
was  strongly  objected  to  by  the  Calvinistic  and  Zwin- 
glian  reformers  on  the  Continent,  and  by  the  Puritans 
in  England,  who  regarded  it  as  a  relic  of  popery.  The 
argument  against  it  is  to  be  found  in  Beza,  Tractat. 
Theolog.  iii,  29;  and  its  defence  in  Wooker,  Eccles.  Pol- 
ity, v,  29.  Much  controversy  has  been  held  of  late 
years  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  surplice  being  worn  by 
the  preacher  in  the  pnlpit,  wliich  is  contrary  to  the 
more  general  practice  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The 
surplice  and  alb  (q.  v.)  are  slight  variations  of  what 
was  originally  one  vestment.  Foreign  surplices  are 
much  shorter  than  those  used  in  England.  In  Italy 
the  short  surplice  is  called  a  cotta.  See  Ornaments, 
Ecclesiastical. 

Surplice-fee  is  a  fee  paid  to  the  clergy  for  occa- 
sional duties.  This  seems  to  have  been  unknown  in 
the  ancient  Church ;  indeed,  several  laws  were  passed 
by  the  early  Church  commanding  the  gratuitous  per- 
formance of  all  religious  offices. 

Surrogate  is  a  name  (meaning  one  substituted,  or 
appointed  in  the  place  of  another)  commonly  apidied  in 
ecclesiastical  usage  to  an  officer  delegated  by  the  bishop 
to  grant  licenses  for  marriages,  probates  of  wills,  etc., 
in  large  towns.  A  surrogate  is,  properly  speaking,  the 
deputy  or  substitute  of  an  ecclesiastical  judge. 

Sursum  Corda.  In  the  ancient  service  of  the 
Church,  it  was  the  duty  of  tlie  deacon  to  summon  each 
class  of  worshippers  separately  to  engage  in  prayer  by 
saying,  "  Let  us  pray."  Other  forms  for  announcing 
the  time  of  prayer  were  also  used,  as  "Give  audience," 
"  Lift  your  heart"  {Sursiun  corda).  This  rite  is  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  where  it  is  said  that  the  high-priest  or 
celebrant  at  mass  says.  "  Lift  up  your  hearts,"  and  the 
faithful  respond. ''  We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord."     In 


its  English  form  it  is  found  in  the  Communion  Service 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

Surtur,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  mighty  ruler 
of  Miispclhciui,  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  asas,  who, 
in  the  contlagration  of  the  universe,  will  lead  the  armies 
of  the  sons  of  Muspel,  join  himself  with  the  serpent  ]\Iid- 
gard  and  the  wolf  Feuris,  assail  the  residences  of  the 
gods,  besiege  all  the  asas  in  a  tremendous  battle,  and 
linally  bring  on  the  overthrow  of  the  world.  See  Nouse 
Mythology. 

Surya,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  the  sun  (not  the  sun- 
god,  for  that  is  called  Indra),  which  in  India  is  an  oliject 
of  worship  as  the  celestial  genius.  He  rides  in  a  car 
drawn  bv  seven  green  horses,  whose  leader  is  called 
Arun.  A  thousand  genii  are  in  his  train,  who  adore  him 
and  sing  hvmns  to  him.  Surya  is  often  removed  from  his 
car.  and  has  impressed  the  earth  with  numerous  legends 
of  his  power.  He  has  many  names,  among  which,  how- 
ever, tlie  following  twelve  are  chief,  indicating  his  at- 
tributes in  various  relations,  and  also  measurably  the 
months:  Varuma,  Surya,  Vedang,  Blianu,  Indra,  Ravi, 
Gobasti,  Yama,  Svarna  reta,  Divakai,  ^Mitra,  and  Vishnu 
(in  the  permanent  sense  of  the  word).  Among  all  na- 
tions we  Hud  at  the  lowest  stages  the  powers  of  nature, 
and  especially  the  heavenly  bodies,  adored  as  mighty 
deities.     See  Uranolatky. 

Sus.     See  Crane;  Horse. 

Su'sa  (Esth.  xi,  3 ;  xvi,  18).     See  Shushan. 

Su'sanchite  (Chald.  only  in  the  emphat.  plur., 
Susankaye',  N)^:2'^vr ;  Sept.  "Zovanraxal-Oi ;  Vulg. 
Susanec/iiei)  is  found  once  only  (in  Ezra  iv,  9,  where 
it  occurs  among  the  list  of  the  nations  whom  the 
Assyrians  had  settled  in  Samaria,  and  whose  descend- 
ants still  occupied  the  country  in  the  reign  of  the  Pseu- 
do-Smerdis).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  desig- 
nates the  Siisia7is,  either  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
Susa  or  those  of  the  country  (Susis  or  Susiana)  of 
which  Susa  was  the  capital.  Perhaps  as  the  Elamites 
are  mentioned  in  the  same  passage,  and  as  Daniel  (viii, 
2)  seems  to  call  the  country  Elam  and  the  city  Shu- 
shan (or  Susa),  the  former  explanation  is  preferable. — 
Smith.     See  Shushan. 

Susan'na  (Sovaavra  v.  r.  Iioadvva;  i.  e.  rii'l'IT, 
Sliosliannuli,  a  lili/  [q.  v.]),  the  name  of  two  females  in 
the  Bible.  Tlie  name  likewise  occurs  in  Diod.  Sic.  as 
that  of  the  daughter  of  Ninus  (ii,  6);  and  Slii'shan  (1 
Chron.  ii,  31,34, 35)  is  of  the  same  origin  and  meaning 
(Gesen.  Thesaur.  s.  v.). 

1.  The  heroine  of  the  story  of  the  Judgment  of  Dan- 
iel in  the  Apocrypha,  otherwise  called 

Susanna,  The  History  of,  being  one  of  the  appen- 
dices to  the  canonical  book  of  Daniel.  See  Daniel, 
ArocRYPHAL  Aoditions  to. 

1.  Title  and  Position.  —  This  Apocryphal  piece  has 
different  titles.  Sometimes  it  is  calletU  (Sojidfii'i/n) 
Susanna,  sometimes  {laru]\)  Daniel,  and  sometimes 
(AirtK-ptffit;  Ani'u'/X)  The  Judyment  of  Daniel.  Equallj-^ 
uncertain  is  its  position.  The  Yat.  and  Alex.  iMSS. 
and  the  Yet.  Lat.  place  it  before  the  first  chapter  of 
Daniel,  while  the  Sept.,  after  the  Cod.  Chisianus  and 
Theodotion,  ed.  Complu.,  put  it  after  ch.  xii. 

2.  Desiyn.— The  object  of  this  attractive  story  is  to 
celebrate  the  triumph  of  womanly  virtue  over  tempta- 
tions and  dangers,  and  to  exalt  the  wisdom  of  Daniel 
in  saving  the  life  of  the  pious  heroine.  Chrysostom 
rightly  sets  forth  the  beautiful  lesson  of  chastity  whicdi 
this  story  affords,  when  he  says,  "  God  permitted  this 
trial,  that  he  might  publish  Susanna's  virtue  aiul  the 
others'  incontinence;  and,  at  the  same  time,  l)y  her  ex- 
emplary conduct,  give  a  pattern  to  the  sex  of  the  like 
resolution  and  constancy  in  case  of  temptation"  {Se?-7n. 
de  Susa7ina).  The  story  of  Susanna  is  therefore  read 
in  the  Roman  Church  on  the  vigil  of  the  fourth  Sun- 
day in  Lent,  and  in  the  Anglican  Church  on  Nov.  22, 
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3.  Character,  Author,  Date,  and  Original  Language. 
— Though  the  form  of  this  storj-,  as  we  now  have  it, 
shows  that  it  is  greatly  erabellisheii,  yet  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  tliat  it  is  not  wholly  rictitious,  but 
based  upon  fact.  The  paronomasias  in  Daniel's  exam- 
ination of  the  elders,  when  he  is  represented  as  saying 
to  the  one  who  aftirmed  he  saw  the  crime  committed, 
virb  (Txii'or,  under  a  mastich-lree,  "the  angel  of  God 
hath  received  sentence  of  God,  axirrai  at  fi'taov,  to  cut 
thee  in  two ;"  and  to  the  other,  who  asserted  he  saw  it 
committed,  I'lffo  irpivov,  under  a  holm-tree,  "the  angel 
of  the  Lord  waiteth  with  the  sword,  irpiaia  as  /.liaui-, 
to  cut  thee  in  two,"  only  prove  that  the  Greek  is  an 
elaboration  of  an  old  Hebrew  story,  but  not  that  it 
originated  with  the  Alexandrine  translator  of  Daniel. 
The  Song  of  Solomon  may  have  suggested  material  to 
the  author.  Tlie  opinion  of  Eusebius,  Apollinarius,  and 
Jerome,  that  the  prophet  Habakkuk  is  the  author  of 
the  History  of  Susanna  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
Greek  inscription  of  the  History  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 
— Kitto.     See  Apocrypha. 

2.  One  of  the  women  who  ministered  to  our  Lord's 
personal  wants  out  of  their  private  means  (Luke  viii, 
2,  3).     A.D.  28. 

SUSANNA  was  held  by  the  ancient  Church  to  be  a 
symbol  of  resurrection,  and  also  a  type  of  the  persecuted 
Church  —  the  two  elders  representing  the  pagans  and 
the  Jews,  Representations  of  her  are  frequently  found 
in  Franco,  in  cemeteries,  on  sarcophagi.  She  is  some- 
times standing  between  two  old  men,  sometimes  between 
two  trees  behind  which  the  men  are  hiding.  Some- 
times she  is  represented  as  a  lamb  between  a  fox  and  a 
leopard.  In  France  she  still  appears  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Christian  Church,  the  persecutors  being  Ari- 
ans,  Goths,  and  Vandals. — Martignj',  Diet,  des  Antiq. 
Chret.  s.  v. 


Antique  Representations  of  Susanna. 

Susceptores  (receivers),  a  term  applied — \.  To 
deaconesses,  who  assisted  in  undressing  and  dressing 
candidates  for  baptism,  in  anointing,  and  the  like.  2. 
To  sponsors,  with  special  reference  to  the  services  ren- 
dered immediately  before  and  after  the  rite  of  baptism, 

Su'.si  (Heb.  Susi',  "^D^D,  horseman;  Sept.  Souff/), 
the  father  of  Gaddi,  which  latter  was  the  commissioner 
from  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  to  explore  Canaan  the  tirst 
time  (Numb,  xiii,  11).     B.C.  ante  1657. 

Susil,  FuANZ,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  was  born  in 
1804  at  Neu-Rausnitz,  near  Austerlitz.     In  1827  he  re- 


ceived holj'  orders,  and  in  1837  was  appointed  professor 
at  Brtinn.  He  died  June  1, 1808,  at  Bystric,  in  Moravia. 
Susil  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  theologians  and 
poets  of  Moravia.  Of  his  works,  which  are  all  written 
in  the  Czechian  language,  we  mention  the  Works  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  (1837,  and  often): — Ecclesiastical 
Hymns  (184(5;  2d  ed.  1859) :— and  a  Commentary  on  the 
Gospels  (  1864-(57  ),  4  vols.  See  Literarischer  Hand- 
iveiser  fur  das  katholische  Deutschland,  18G8,  No.  69, 
p.  307  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Suso,  Hkinkich,  a  Mystic,  was  born  Jlarch  21, 
1300,  at  Constance.  His  real  name  was  Von  Berg ;  but, 
having  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  tender  piety  of 
his  mother,  he  assumed  her  name  when  her  death,  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  caused  him  to  seek  satisfaction  for 
his  soul  in  inward  peace.  He  had  been  a  student  at 
Constance  and  Cologne,  and  now  was  strongly  influ- 
enced by  Master  Eckart;  but  imagination  and  feeling 
were  more  powerful  with  him  than  the  speculative  fac- 
ulty. His  mysticism  required  a  concrete  form  in  which 
to  clothe  the  idea,  and  such  he  found  in  the  "  wisdom" 
of  the  writings  of  Solomon.  Identifying  this  "eternal 
wisdom"  now  with  Christ  and  again  with  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  he  expended  upon  it  his  love  and  the  devotion 
of  his  life.  He  graved  upon  his  breast,  with  an  iron 
pencil,  the  name  of  Jesus.  Having  returned  to  the 
Convent  of  Constance,  he  gave  himself  to  solitary  mor- 
tifications, and  had  many  visions.  While  there  he  also 
wrote  his  (German)  book  On  the  Eternal  Wisdom,  in 
1338,  which  was  designed  to  teach  pious  souls  how  to 
imitate  Christ  in  his  sufferings.  Having  reached  the 
age  of  forty  years,  he  concluded  his  penances  and  be- 
came a  preacher,  or,  as  he  phrased  it,  "a  knight  of 
God,"  and  his  labors  were  largely  beneticial  to  the  com- 
munity. He  entered  into  relations  with  other  mystical 
teachers,  especially  Tauler  and  Heinrich  von  Niirdling- 
en.  He  induced  many  noble  ladies  to  devote  them- 
selves to  a  quiet  and  charitable  life,  aided  in  the  forma- 
tion of  organizations  of  the  Friends  of  (iod  (q.  v.),  and 
founded  a  Brotherhood  of  the  Eternal  Wisdom,  for 
which  he  composed  a  rule  and  a  number  of  prayers. 
These  labors  exposed  him  to  criticism  and  even  dan- 
gers. He  was  even  accused  of  disseminating  the  heret- 
ical teachings  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Free  Spirit  ((j.  v.). 
In  his  latter  daj's  he  was  cliosen  prior  of  his  convent. 
Soon  afterwards  he  related  the  history  of  his  inner  and 
outer  life  to  his  friend  the  nun  Elizabeth  Stiiglin,  and 
she  wrote  the  narrative  without  his  knowledge;  but  it 
was  subsequently  revised  and  completed  by  his  hand, 
and  received  into  the  collection  of  his  works  as  part 
first.  Part  second  was  the  book  of  Eternal  Wisdom; 
part  third,  his  book  of  Truth,  like  the  other  in  dialogue 
form,  and  intended  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  a  disciple 
of  the  truth.  The  conclusion  consists  of  several  mis- 
cellaneous letters.  Suso  died  Jan.  25, 1365,  in  the  Do- 
minican convent  at  Ulm.  His  writings  evince  no  con- 
nected system.  His  matter  is  generally  borrowed,  and 
only  the  imaginative,  romantic  style  is  pecidiar  to  him. 
His  fundamental  idea  is  that  of  Eckart,  that  being  forms 
the  highest  conception,  and  that  being  is  God.  All  cre- 
ated being  is  a  mirror  of  God,  and  to  recognise  God  in 
this  mirror  is  to  speculate.  No  name  can  exhaust  the 
idea  of  God.  He  is  equally  "  an  eternal  nothing"  and 
the  "most  essential  something;"  he  is  a  "ring  whose 
centre  is  everywhere  and  whose  circumference  is  no- 
where." To  gaze  upon  God  is  the  highest  joy.  Creat- 
ures are  eternal  in  God  as  their  "  Exemplar,"  and  they 
have  no  distinguishing  qualities  until  after  their  "out- 
flow" from  God,  when  they  have  entered  into  the  creat- 
ure state.  The\'  all  have  the  yearning  to  return  into 
their  original  and  restore  the  interrupted  unity.  Simi- 
lar is  Suso's  representation  of  the  Trinitj'.  The  Son  is 
the  Eternal  Word  which  proceeds  from  the  Father;  the 
love  which  reunites  them  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  sin- 
stained  human  soul  can  find  no  other  way  to  God  than 
Christ,  and  more  particularly  than  the  imitation  of  his 
sufferings.    The  distinction  between  Creator  and  creat- 
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ure  never  ceases, however;  so  that,  despite  his  mystical 
spirit,  Suso  does  not  cross  tlie  line  wliere  the  pantheistic 
blending  of  the  created  and  the  Eternal  Spirit  begins. 
Suso  was,  in  brief,  the  representative  of  poetic  mysticism 
— a  real  i)iiet,  who  is  unabh'  to  ap|)reliend  an  idea  with- 
out clothing  it  in  syml)(>Hc  form ;  and  he  was  in  no  true 
sense  either  a  philosopher  or  a  practical  man  of  af- 
fairs. Suso's  writings  apiieared  at  Augsburg,  1482  and 
1512,  fol.  Diepenbrock  published  them  in  laid  at  Kat- 
isbon  ("id  cd.  1838) ;  in  Latin,  by  Surius  (q.  v.),  1555 
and  often.  From  tlie  Latin  they  were  rendered  into 
French  and  Italian,  and  even  into  (icrman  again.  A 
book,  \'oii  di'ii  neuii  Fe/seii  {Of  the  Nine  I^ocks),  which 
was  long  attributed  to  Suso,  was  written  in  1392  by  the 
Strasburger  Kulraaii  Merswin. — llerzog,  Real-Encyklup. 
s.  V. 

Suspension,  an  ecclesiastical  act  of  two  kinds:  1. 
One  of  the  several  sorts  of  punishment  inflicted  upon  of- 
fending members  of  the  clergy.  This  relates  either  to 
the  revenues  of  the  clergyman  or  to  his  office,  and  hence 
is  called  siispeiisio  a  henejuio  and  siispensit)  ub  officio.  Sus- 
pension from  benefice  deprives  the  offender  of  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  his  revenue.  Suspension  from  office  is  vari- 
ous :  ah  ordine,  where  a  clerk  cannot  exercise  his  minis- 
try at  all ;  iib  officio,  where  he  is  forbidden  to  exercise  it 
in  his  charge  or  cure.  In  all  these  cases  the  incumbent 
retains  his  order,  rank,  and  benefice  in  distinction  to  the 
penalties  of  solemn  deposal  and  degradation,  by  which 
he  forfeits  all  rights  of  his  order  and  benefice.  All  per- 
sons wtio  can  excommunicate  can  suspend.  Suspension 
must  be  preceded  by  a  monition,  and  its  cause  must  be 
stated  in  the  formal  act:  '-Forasmuch  as  you  have  been 
proved  to  have  committed  such  and  such  things,  there- 
fore we  suspend  you  from  tlie  office  and  execution  of 
your  orders."  Every  act  of  jurisdiction,  such  as  absolu- 
tion, is  null  and  void  during  suspension,  if  it  has  been 
l)ublicly  announced;  but  the  ministration  of  baptism  or 
communion  is  valid.  Suspension  is  removed  by  abso- 
lution, by  revocation  of  the  sentence,  by  expiration  of 
its  time,  and  b\'  dispensation.  2.  The  other  sort  of  sus- 
pension, which  extends  also  to  the  laity,  is  suspension 
from  entering  a  consecrated  building,  church,  or  chapel, 
or  from  hearing  divine  service,  "commonly  called  mass," 
and  from  receiving  the  holy  sacrament;  which,  there- 
fore, may  be  called  a  temporary  excommunication.  See 
Andre,  Du  Droit.  Canonique,  i,  943;  ii,  1110;  Maillane, 
Dii  Divit  Canonique,  v,  352 ;  Blunt,  IHcf.  of  Doctrinal 
Theolofjtj,  s.  V. ;  Kiddle,  Christ.  Antiq.  p.  342. 

Suspicion  consists  in  imagining  evil  of  others 
without  proof.  It  is  sometimes  opposed  to  charity, 
which  thinketh  no  evil.  "A  suspicious  temper  checks 
in  the  bud  every  kind  affection :  it  hardens  the  heart, 
and  estranges  man  from  man.  What  friendship  can  we 
expect  from  him  who  views  all  our  conduct  with  dis- 
trustful eyes,  and  ascribes  every  benefit  we  confer  to 
artifice  and  stratagem?  A  candid  man  is  accustomed  to 
view  the  characters  of  his  neiglibors  in  the  most  favor- 
able light,  and  is  like  one  who  tlwells  amid  those  beauti- 
ful scenes  of  nature  on  which  the  eye  rests  with  pleas- 
ure. On  the  contrary,  the  suspicious  man,  having  his 
imagination  filled  with  all  the  shocking  forms  of  human 
falsehood,  deceit,  and  treachery,  resembles  the  traveller 
in  the  wilderness  who  discerns  no  objects  around  him 
but  what  are  either  dreary  or  terrible;  caverns  that 
open,  serpents  that  hiss,  and  beasts  of  prey  that  howl." 
See  li&XTOw,  Sermons ;  (i\sboTV\c,  Sermons ;  Dwigbt,  The- 
olofjii ;  James,  On  Charity. — Buck,  Theol.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Sustentation  Fund.  1.  English  Wesleyan. — A 
fund  formed  in  ttie  several  ilistricts  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  raising  of  such  an  amiunit  in  each  district  as,  be- 
ing divided  among  the  poorer  circints,  will  secure  to  their 
preachers  a  much  larger  salary  than  could  be  paid  them 
•without  supplementary  aid.  The  whole  is  under  the 
supervision  of  Conference.  2.  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
— A  fund  provided  for  the  support  of  ministers  of  that 
Church.     The  idea  was  probably  derived  by  Dr.  Chal- 


mers from  the  Wesleyans;  and  a  scheme  was  devised 
by  him  and  made  public  before  the  I)isru]ition,  and  is 
now  carried  into  operation  throughout  Scotlanii.  The 
amount  of  this  fund  for  1K73  to  1X74  was  £152,112. 

Sutcliffe  (or  Soutcliffe),  Matthew,  an  Eng- 
lish divine,  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
In  158G  he  was  installed  archdeacon  of  Taunton,  and  on 
Oct.  22,  1588,  confirmed  dean  of  Exeter.  He  died  in 
1G29.  He  accpiired  some  celebrity  by  his  College  of 
Polemical  Divines,  which  came  to  naught  shortly  after 
his  death.  Among  his  works  are,  ^  Treatise  of  Eccle- 
siastical Discipline  (Lond.  1591,  4to)  : — De  Preshyterio, 
ejusque  Xora  in  Ecclesia  Christiana  Poliliia  (ibid.  1591, 
4to)  -.-De  Catholica  et  Orthmliu-a  Christi  Kcc/isia  (ibid. 
1592,2  vols.):  —  De  Pontijicis  Injusta  Dominatione  in 
Ecclesia,  contra  Bellarminum  (ibid.  1599,  5  vols.): — De 
Turco-Papismo,  or  Resemblance  between  Mahometanism 
and  Popery  (ibid.  1599,  4to)  : — De  Purgatorio,  etc.  (ibid. 
1599,  4to) :— Z»e  Vera  Christi  Ecclesia  (ibid.  IGOO,  4to) : 
— De  Missa,  adrersus  Bellarminum  (ibid.  1(503,  4to)  : — 
De  Indulyentiis  et  Jubileo  (ibid.  1000,  2  vols.  8vo),  See 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.;  Chal- 
mers, Bioff.  Diet.  s.  V. 

Sutcliffe,  Robert  Burns,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Ejjiscopal  Church,  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, in  1815,  and  came  to  America  in  1835,  settling  in 
Trenton,  N.  J.  In  1854  he  was  admitted  on  trial  into 
the  New  Jersey  Conference,  and  was  actively  employed 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Vincent- 
town,  Feb.  18,  1874.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1874,  p.  36. 

Suthdure  (Sax.  south  door'),  the  place  where  ca- 
nonical purgation  was  performed.  When  a  fact  charged 
against  a  person  was  unproved,  the  accused  was  brought 
to  the  south  door  of  his  parish  church,  and  then,  in  the 
presence  of  the  faithful,  made  oath  of  his  innocency. 
This  is  one  reason  whj'  large  south  porches  are  foinid  in 
ancient  churches. — Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liturff.  Terms,  s.  v. 

Suthreh  Shahis,  a  division  of  the  Sikhs  in  Hin- 
dustan whose  priests  may  be  known  by  particular  marks. 
Thus  they  make  a  perpendicular  black  streak  down  the 
forehead,  and  carry  two  small  black  sticks,  each  about 
half  a  yard  in  length,  with  which  they  make  a  noi.-<e 
when  they  solicit  alms.  They  lead  a  wandering  life, 
begging  and  singing  songs  in  the  Punjabi  and  other  di- 
alects, mostly  of  a  moral  and  mystic  tendency.  They 
are  held  in  great  contempt,  and  are  frecpiently  disrepu- 
table in  character.  They  consider  Tegh  Bahader,  the 
father  of  Guru  Govind,  as  their  father. 

Sutphen,  Joseph  Walw^orth,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  horn  at  SAveden,  N.  Y.,  in  1825.  He  en- 
tered Hamilton  College,  and  graduated  in  1847  ;  after 
wliich  he  entered  the  LTni(m  Tlieological  Seminary,  in 
1848;  from  whence  he  graduated  in  1.S51.  He  was  or- 
dained with  a  view  of  his  entering  the  foreign  field  as 
missionary,  and  on  Nov.  7,  1851,  departed  for  Marsovan, 
in  the  Turkish  empire.  His  service  was  brief,  as  he  had 
but  scarcely  begun  his  labors  when  he  was  called  to  the 
heavenly  world. 

Sutphen,  Morris  Crater,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  Dec.  1,  l.s;)7,  at  Hodminster,  N.  .J. 
He  united  with  the  Church  Aug.  1(>,  1855.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Princeton  College  in  185G.  After  teaching 
in  a  private  family  in  Virginia,  he  entered  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  from  whence  he  graduated  after 
a  three  j'ears'  course.  In  both  college  and  seminary  he 
gained  a  high  position  as  a  scholar.  He  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabethtown,  at  Hahway,  N.  J., 
and  on  ^lay  1,  1800,  was  ordained  by  the  I'resbytery  of 
Philaijelphia,  and  installed  as  collegiate  pastor  of  the 
Spring  (Jarden  Church  in  that  city,  to  serve  as  co-pas- 
tor with  the  venerable  John  McDowell,  D.D.,  at  whose 
death,  Feb.  13,  1863,  he  became  sole  pastor.  After  a 
pastorate  of  great  fiilelity  and  fruitfulncss,  in  which  he 
became  quite  popular,  he  became  collegiate  pastor  with 
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the  venerable  J.  McElroy,  D.D.,  of  the  Scotch  Church 
in  New  York,  and  was  installed  April  "28, 18GG.  He  was 
obliged  to  resign  in  1872,  on  account  of  aphonia,  which 
a  journey  to  Europe  failed  to  remedy.  After  his  return 
he  spent  a  winter  in  Florida,  and  made  an  effort  to  sup- 
ply the  pulpit  of  the  Jacksonville  Church,  but  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  it.  Koturning  to  the  North,  his 
health  continued  to  fail,  and  lie  died  at  Morristown,  N. 
J.,  June  18, 1875.  Dr.  Sutphcn  was  a  talented,  popular, 
and  useful  preacher,  a  man  of  genial  s[)irit,  a  Christian 
gentleman,  a  laborious  pastor,  and  a  hard  student,  and 
was  successful  in  all  departments  of  Christian  work. 
He  was  offered  the  presidency  of  three  colleges,  and  at 
one  time  a  professorship  in  one  of  the  theological  semi- 
naries of  tlie  Church,  but  to  none  of  these  did  he  con- 
sider his  health  adequate.  He  was  engaged  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  preparing  a  Manual  of  Family 
Worship.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Sutra  is  the  second  division  of  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  Buddhists,  addressed  to  the  laity.  The  following 
will  show  how  these  sacred  writings  are  classified:  The 
Dharmma,  divided  into  the  Suttani  and  .-1  hhidhummnni ; 
again  divided  into — 1.  Winaya,oT  discipline;  2.  Sutra, 
or  discourses;  3.  Ahhidharmma,  ox  pre-eminent  truths. 
The  Sutra  Fitaka  contains  seven  sections,  called  Saw/is; 
and,  including  both  text  and  commentary,  has  396,500 
stanzas.     See  Hardy,  Eastern  Monuckism. 

Sutri  (near  Rome),  Council  of  (Concilium  Suti-i- 
7nnn),  was  held  in  December,  104G,  by  Henry  the  Black, 
king  of  Germany.  Gregory  YI  was  invited  to  this  coim- 
cil,  and  came,  hoping  to  be  recognised  as  sole  pontiff; 
but,  finding  various  difficulties  and  obstacles  in  the  way, 
he  renounced  the  papacy,  stripped  himself  of  his  orna- 
ments, and  gave  back  the  pastoral  staff,  after  having 
held  the  papal  chair  about  twenty  months.  After  the 
council,  Henry,  accompanied  by  the  prelates  who  had 
been  present,  went  to  Rome,  and  by  common  consent 
(if  the  Romans  and  Germans,  Suidger  was  elected  pope, 
who  took  the  name  of  Clement  H,  and  was  consecrated 
on  Christmas-day.  See  Mansi,  Concil.  ix,  948;  Baro- 
iiius,  Annal.  A.D.  1046. — Landon,  Manual  of  Councils, 
s.  V. 

Suttee  (Sansc.  sati,  virtuous,  i.  e.  wife),  the  name 
given  in  Hindustan  to  a  woman  who  voluntarily  sacri- 
fices herself  by  burning  upon  the  funeral  pyre  of  her 
husband,  and  also  to  the  rite  itself.  The  practice  has  not 
been  confined  to  India,  where  it  has  had  eflect  for  many 
centuries,  but  has  existed  in  other  countries.  Diodorus 
Siculus  gives  an  instance  which  occurred  in  the  army 
of  Eumenes  more  than  300  years  B.C.  The  period  of 
its  origin  in  India  is  unknown,  though  it  is  certainly  of 
great  antiquity.  Although  the  practice  is  not  enjoined 
by  their  sacred  books,  yet  it  is  based  by  the  orthodox 
Hindus  on  the  injunction  of  their  Shastras,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  various  passages  in  their  Puranas  and 
codes  of  law  countenance  the  belief  which  they  enter- 
tain of  its  merit  and  efficiency.  Thus  the  Brahma- 
Puj-dna  says,  "  No  other  way  is  known  for  a  virtuous 
woman  after  the  death  of  her  husband;  the  separate 
cremation  of  her  husband  would  be  lost  (to  all  religious 
intents).  If  her  lord  die  in  another  country,  let  the 
faithfid  wife  place  his  sandals  on  her  breast,  and.  pure, 
enter  the  fire."  The  faithful  widow  is  pronounced  no 
suicide  by  the  recited  text  of  the  Biy-Veda.  The  code 
of  Yyasa  saj's,  ''  Learn  the  power  of  that  widow  who, 
learning  that  her  husband  has  deceased  and  been  burned 
in  another  region,  speedily  casts  herself  into  the  fire." 
And  the  code  of  Angiras,  '•  That  woman  who,  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  ascends  the  same  burning  pile 
with  him  is  exalted  to  heaven,  as  equal  in  virtue  to 
Arundhati  (the  wife  of  Yasishtha).  She  follows  her 
husband  to  heaven,  and  will  dwell  in  a  region  of  joy 
for  so  many  years  as  there  are  hairs  on  a  human  body, 
viz.  thirty-five  millions.  As  long  as  a  woman  (in  her 
successive  migrations)  shall  decline  burning  herself,  like 
a  faithful  wife,  on  the  same  fire  with  her  deceased  lord, 


so  long  shall  she  not  be  exempted  from  springing  again 
to  life  in  the  body  of  some  female  animal.  When  their 
lords  have  departed  at  the  fated  time  of  attaining  heav- 
en, no  other  way  but  entering  the  same  fire  is  known 
for  women  whose  virtuous  conduct  and  whose  thoughts 
have  been  devoted  to  their  husbands,  and  who  fear  the 
dangers  of  separation." 

The  mode  of  perfurming  suttee  varies  in  some  unim- 
portant respects,  but  its  principal  features  are  the  same. 
An  oblong  space,  seven  feet  by  six  feet,  is  enclosed  by 
bamboo  stakes  about  eiglit  feet  long,  driven  into  the 
earth,  within  which  a  |)ile  is  built  of  straw,  boughs,  and 
logs  of  wood.  After  certain  prayers  and  ablutions  have 
been  gone  through  with,  the  body  of  the  deceased  hus- 
band is  brought  from  the  house  and  placed  upon  the 
pile;  sometimes  in  a  little  arbor  of  wreathed  bamboos, 
hung  with  flowers  within  and  without.  Then  the  wife 
appears,  and  is  unveiled  by  the  Brahmins,  herself  re- 
moving the  ornaments  from  her  person,  distributing 
them  among  her  friends,  by  whom  they  are  highly 
prized.  She  reserves  only  one  jewel,  the  tali,  or  amu- 
let, placed  round  her  neck  by  her  deceased  husliand  on 
the  nuptial  day.  Led  by  the  ymncipal  Brahmin,  she 
walks  three  times  around  the  pile,  and  then  ascends  to 
the  side  of  her  husband.  Embracing  the  body,  she  lies 
or  sits  beside  it,  whereupon  the  nearest  relative  applies 
the  torch.  The  shrieks  of  the  dying  woman,  if  she  ut- 
ters any,  are  drowned  by  the  shouts  of  the  spectators 
and  the  noise  of  drums. 

Efforts  to  suppress  this  rite  were  made  as  early  as  the 
16th  century  by  the  Mohammedan  emperor  Akbar,  but 
without  much  effect.  The  practice  continued  to  such 
an  extent  that  between  1815  and  1826  there  were  7154 
cases  reported  in  Bengal  alone.  In  1829  lord  Bentinck, 
governor-general,  enacted  a  law  declaring  all  aid,  as- 
sistance, or  participation  in  any  act  of  suttee  to  be  mur- 
der, and  punishable  as  such.  In  1847,  during  lord  Har- 
dinge's  administration,  the  prohibitory  edict  was  ex- 
tended to  the  native  states  in  subsidiary  alliance  with 
the  government  of  India,  and  the  practice  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  practically  extinct. 

An  attempt,  of  late  years,  has  been  made  by  rajah  Rad- 
hankant  Deb  to  show  that  in  a  text  belonging  to  a  par- 
ticular school  of  the  Black  Yajur-Veda  there  is  really  a 
passage  which  would  justify  the  practice  of  suttee;  but 
the  text  cited  by  him  is  of  doubtful  canonicity;  and, 
moreover,  there  is  a  text  in  the  Rig-Veda  v.\\\c\\,  if 
properly  read,  directs  the  widow,  after  atteniiing  to  her 
husband's  funeral  ceremonies,  to  return  home  and  at- 
tend to  her  domestic  duties.  See  Wilson,  On.  the  Sup- 
posed Vaidih  Authority  for  the  Burning  of  Hindu  Wid- 
ows (Loud.  1862),  vol.  ii. 

Sutton.  Alvah  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Vermont,  June  19,  1846. 
He  went  to  Minnesota  in  1869,  and  engaged  in  teach- 
ing and  farming.  In  1873  he  took  work  under  the  pre- 
siding elder,  and  supplied  Long  Prairie  charge  for  two 
years.  In  1875  he  was  ordained  deacon,  admitted  into 
the  Minnesota  Conference,  and  appointed  to  the  Brai- 
?ierd  Mission.  He  died  Feb.  15, 1876.  See  3Jinutes  <f 
Annual  Conferences,  1876,  p.  126. 

Sutton,  Amos,  an  English  missionary,  was  born 
at  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  in  1798.  He  was  ordained  for  the 
mission  work  at  Derby  in  1824,  and  sent  to  Orissa,  In- 
dia. He  left  this  field  once  for  a  visit  to  England  and 
America.  His  death  took  place  at  Cuttack,  India,  Aug. 
17, 1854.  He  translated  the  Scriptures  into  Oriya,  com- 
piled an  Oriya  dictionary,  grammar,  and  lesson -book, 
besides  writing  The  Family  Chaplain  (Calcutta,  1831- 
32,  2  vols.  8vo)  : — Rise  and  Proyi-ess  «/'  the  Mission  at 
Orissa  (Phila.  18mo):  —  Orissa  and  its  Evangelization 
(Derby,  F^ng.  8vo ;  Boston,  1850,  8vo)  : — Hymn-hook  for 
Mission  Congregations : — and  Guide  to  the  Saviour. 

Sutton,  Charles  Manners,  D.D.,  an  English 
prelate,  was  the  fourth  son  of  lurd  George  Manners  Sut- 
ton,and  was  born  in  1755.  lie  was  educated  at  Emmanuel 
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College,  Cambridge;  appointed  dean  of  Peterborough, 
1791 ;  l)ishop  of  Norwich,  1792;  dean  of  Windsor,  1794; 
and  archbisliop  of  Canterbury,  1805.  He  died  July  21, 
1828.  He  published.  Fire  jintij!/i  Species  of  Orohanche 
{Transact iims  of  the  Linn.  Soc.  1797,  iv,  173)  -.—Sermons 
(1794,  4to  ;  1797,  4tt)).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Sutton,  Christopher,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  a  iiaii\e  nf  Il.unpsliire,  and  entered  Hart  Hall,  Ox- 
ford, in  I.vSl',  aged  seventeen  years,  but  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  Lincoln  College.  He  was  made  prebendary 
of  Westminster,  1(505;  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  1018,  and 
died  in  1629.  He  pid^lished,  Disce  Mori  (Lond.  IGOO, 
24mo,  with  several  later  editions,  N.  Y.  1845,  IGmo)  :— 
Bisce  Vicere  (Lond.  lt;08,  12mo;  1853,  18mo;  N.  Y. 
16mo)  -.—Godly  Meditations  upon  the  Afost  I/uli/  Sacra- 
ment of  tfie  Lord's  Slipper  (Lond.  1G22,  12mo;  late  edi- 
tions," 1838,  1847,  1849;  Oxf.  1839,  1844,  18mo;  N.  Y. 
1841,  Itmio).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
Aut/iors.  s.  V. 

Sutton,  Henry,  a  minister  of  the  Jlethodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  near  Princeton,  N.  J.,  July  20, 
1808.  Leaving  home,  he  resided  for  some  time  in  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  where  he  united  with  the  Church.  After 
preaching  a  year,  lie  entered  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence on  trial  in  1835.  In  1858  he  was  made  supernu- 
merary, and  after  sustaining  that  relation  for  several 
years,  was  placed  on  the  superamniated  list,  and  there 
remained  until  his  death,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jlarch 
23,  1876.  He  was  then  a  member  of  the  Wilmington 
Conference.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1677 , 
p.  12. 

Sutton,  Richard,  the  co-founder  of  Brasenose 
College.  Oxford,  was  the  younger  son  of  Sir  William 
Sutton.  Of  the  time  or  place  of  his  birth  we  have  no 
certain  account,  but  we  know  that  he  practiced  as  a  bar- 
rister of  the  Iinier  Temple.  In  1490  he  purchased  some 
estates  in  Leicestersliire,  and  afterwards  increased  his 
landed  property  in  different  counties.  In  1498  he  w^as 
a  member  of  Henry  YIH's  privy  cotnicil,  and  in  1505 
was  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Inner  Temple.  We 
find  him,  in  1513,  acting  as  steward  of  the  Jlonastery  of 
Sion,  near  Brentford,  ^liddlesex.  He  died  about  1524. 
His  bequests  were  almost  all  of  a  religious  or  charitable 
kind.  His  benefactions  to  Brasenose  College  were  es- 
pecially liberal,  he  having  comi)leted  the  building  and 
doubled  its  revenues,  besides  leaving  to  it  several  valu- 
able estates.  He  bore  the  expense  of  publishing  the 
very  rare  book  The  Orcharde  of  Syon. 

Sutton,  Stephen  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  ('hurcli,  was  born  in  Clermont  County,  O., 
Fel).  14,  1819,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  February, 
1837.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  JIarch  16,  1844,  and 
was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Indiana  Conference  in 
October,  1851.  He  died  at  Martinsville,  December,  1863. 
Mr.  Sutton  was  very  successful  in  his  work,  having  ad- 
mitted about  1275  persons  into  the  Church.  See  Min- 
utes of  A  nuual  Conferences,  1864,  p.  201. 

Sutton,  Thomas  ( 1 ),  founder  of  the  Charter- 
house school  and  hospital,  was  l)orn  at  Knaith,  Lincoln- 
shire, in  1532.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge, but  at  what  college  is  uncertain.  After  travel- 
ling abroad  for  some  time,  he  returned  hoine  in  1562; 
was  retained  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  afterwards 
became  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  his  broth- 
er, earl  of  Leicester.  In  1569  he  became  master  of  ord- 
nance at  Berwick,  and  shortly  after  obtained  a  patent 
for  the  office  of  master-general  of  the  ordnance  of  the 
North,  which  he  retained  until  1594.  He  entered  into 
business,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  (at  Hackney, 
Dec.  12,  1611)  the  richest  untitled  subject  in  the  king- 
dom. He  endowed  the  Charterhouse  in  1611  with  the 
bulk  of  his  property.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.;  Chalmers,  Bioij.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Sutton,  Thomas  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  clergy- 


man, was  born  at  Bampton,  Westmoreland,  and  entered 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1602,  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
He  became  perpetual  fellow  in  1611,  lecturer  of  St. 
Helen's,  Abington,  Berks,  and  minister  of  C.alham,  and 
afterwards  minister  of  St.  iNIary  Overies,  Soiithwark. 
He  was  drowned  at  sea  in  1623.  He  published  separate 
Sermons  (Lond.  1615,  8vo  ;  1616,  8vo;  1626,  4to;  1631, 
4to)  :  —  Lectures  on  Romans,  ch.  xi  (1632,  4to)  :  —  and 
left  in  i\IS.  Lectures  on  Romans,  ch.  xii,  and  Psalm  cxix. 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Avier,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Sutton,  "William,  a  minister  of  the  IMethodist 
Episcopal  ( 'hurcli,  was  born  in  Virginia  about  1783,  and 
in  1810  was  licensed  to  preach.  In  1823  he  was  or- 
dained deacon  by  bishop  M'Kendree,  and  in  1829  elder 
by  bislio))  Hoberts,  and  after  this  gave  tiie  Church 
faithful  service  for  twenty-nine  years.  He  died  at 
London,  Jladison  Co.,  O.,  Dec.  13,  1858.  See  Minutes 
of  A  nnual  Conferences  of  the  M,  E.  Church,  South,  1859, 
p.  190. 

Suva,  in  Japanese  mythology,  is  the  god  of  the 
chase  and  the  tutelary  patron  of  all  hunters.  Large 
processions  are  ainiually  formed  in  his  honor. 

Svadilfur,  in  Norse  mytholog}',  was  a  famous  horse 
of  the  giant  who  built  the  castle  of  the  gods.  He  pro- 
jected a  great  fortress  for  the  asas  who  were  defending 
themselves  against  the  ice-giants ;  and  he  offered  him- 
self as  an  architect  to  erect  it,  provided  they  would  give 
him  three  winters  to  liuish  it,  and  the  beautiful  Frcia  as 
a  wife  and  the  sun  and  moon  as  servants.  By  the  ad- 
vice of  Loke,  the  asas  accepted  the  offer,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  he  shoidd  fulfil  it  in  one  winter,  and  without 
any  other  help  than  the  horse  Svadilfur.  The  giant 
agreed  to  this,  and  his  horse  exhibited  such  extraordi- 
nary strength  that  he  easily  lifted  stones  of  the  greatest 
weight,  which  would  have  required  a  hundred  horses  to 
carry;  and  the  building  was  already  completed,  except 
a  single  gate,  before  the  asas  had  thouglit  it  possible. 
They  then  threatened  Loke  with  death  if  he  did  not 
break  up  the  contract.  Loke  thereupon  assumed  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  mare,  and  so  engaged  the  stallion 
Svadilfur  that  he  broke  the  rope  by  which  he  was  held 
and  followed  Loke,  who  took  him  far  enough  away. 
From  this  connection  sprang  Odin's  famous  eiglit-footed 
horse  Sleipner,  who  was  fleeter  than  the  wind  and  never 
tired.  The  architect  saw  himself  deserted  by  his  help, 
and  sought  to  assume  his  gigantic  form  in  order  to  fin- 
ish the  work  with  all  his  strength ;  but  in  the  dilemma 
of  the  gods  as  to  whether  in  that  case  they  should  abide 
by  their  word,  or  whether  the  giant  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  finish  the  work  as  he  was,  Thor  suddenly  ap- 
peared with  his  hammer  and  slew  the  giant. — Yolliuer, 
Worterb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Svaha,  in  Hindu  mythology,  was  the  spouse  of  the 
fire-god  Agni. 

Svainshaugi,  or  Swains'  Hii.i.,  in  Norse  mythol- 
ogy, was  a  place  which  appears  to  have  been  originallj' 
the  residence  of  dwarfs,  inasmuch  as  the  Edda  mentions 
several  of  these  as  coming  thence  to  Orwanga  (arrow- 
field)  and  Joniwall  (iron  or  battle  field). 

Svaixdunoka,  in  Slavic  mythology,  was  the  brill- 
iant bride  of  llie  star-god.  She  was  worshipped  by  the 
heathen  Prussians  as  a  friendly,  benign  goddess,  who 
kept  the  stars  in  their  courses  when  her  husband  drop- 
ped their  reins  in  his  wild  chase  on  the  moon-car  through 
storm  and  cloud. 

Svaixtix,  in  Slavic  mj'thology,  was  the  god  of  the 
stars  and  of  sunlight,  whom  the  ancient  Prussians  re- 
vered in  common  with  the  Wends  and  Slavs  in  Pome- 
rania,  etc.  He  was  represented  in  exceedingly  rich 
clothing,  had  tlames  and  rays  about  his  head,  and  a  tuft 
of  hair  on  the  middle  of  his  crown,  which  rose  like  a 
flame  of  fire.  From  old  Rhetrajan  works  of  art  we  infer, 
notwithstanding  the  inscription  which  calls  him  Belhog 
(i.  e.  biali  hog,  a  good  deity,  in  opposition  to  Czernebog, 
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the  evil  god),  that  he  was  a  malicious  deity,  since  he 
appears  as  tierce  and  forbidding;  but  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  scidpture  must  rise  to  a  high  grade  before 
noble  and  inviting  forms  can  be  represented.  This 
art  was  at  that  time  in  such  infancy  that  we  can  only 
wonder  how  the  figures  are  shapely  at  all.  Svaixtix 
was  the  most  benevolent  deity;  he  illuminated  the 
night  by  the  glimmer  of  the  stars,  by  the  aurora  and 
the  snow-light,  and,  like  the  sun-god,  imparted  growth 
to  seeds  and  warmth  and  fruitfulness  to  the  soil. — VoU- 
mer,  Wurferb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Svakons,  in  Lettish  mythology,  were  soothsayers 
who  foretold  fortunes  from  tlame  and  the  smoke  of  a 
light. 

Svalgoni,  in  Lettish  mythology,  were  priests  who 
understood  nuptial  ceremonies,  examined  bridegrooms 
and  brides  who  were  about  to  marry,  tied  the  conjugal 
knot,  and  pronounced  the  blessing  upon  them  in  the 
name  of  Deity. 

Svantevit,  in  Slavic  mythology,  was  the  most  re- 
vered and  conspicuous  of  the  gods  among  the  Wends. 
At  Arkona,  on  the  island  of  Riigen,  stood  his  gigantic 
image,  which  was  far  and  wide,  for  the  whole  southern 
coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  central  point  of  worship. 
Svantevit  was  an  enormous  colossus,  which  on  four 
necks  bore  four  heads  with  shorn  hair  and  short  beard. 
His  clothing  was  like  that  of  the  Wends  in  general:  a 
gown  extending  to  the  knees,  made  of  cloth  or  felt,  with 
long  wide  sleeves;  a  ginlle  held  it  together;  the  legs 
were  bare;  on  the  feet  he  wore  coarse  bark  shoes;  an 
immense  sword  bung  at  his  side;  and  in  the  right  hand 
he  carried  a  large  bow  resting  on  the  ground;  his  left 
hand  held  a  cornucopia,  which  was  annually  tilled  with 
_  wine.     In  addition  to  these 

insignia,  his  image,  which 
stood  in  Rlietra,  had  also  a 
long- bearded  human  head 
on  the  breast.  Svantevit 
was  both  a  good  and  an  evil 
-  deity,  as  the  cornucopia  and 
'■"  the  bow  indicated — the  lat- 
ter for  war,  the  former  for 
peace.  He  overshadowed 
the  whole  earth  with  his 
four  heads;  hence  his  coun- 
sel was  highly  prized  and 
his  oracles  were  the  most 
conspicuous,  as  his  cultus 
involved  earthly  power  and 
authorit}'.  He  was  wor- 
shipped with  drunken  rev- 
elries, and  large  offerings, 
including,  not  unfrequentlv, 
human  victims,  were  made; 
but,  it  would  seem,  only 
when  he  was  angry.  His 
service  was  attended  to  by 
one  high-priest,  who,  on  the 
day  of  the  great  harvest  fes- 
tival, personally  swept  the 
temple,  anil  that  with  re- 
strained respiration,  so  as  not  to  offend  the  god  with  his 
breath.  Wine  only  was  poured  into  his  great  cornucopia ; 
and  from  the  quantity  that  remained  over  from  the  pre- 
ceding year  an  augury  was  drawn  as  to  the  abinidance  or 
otherwise  of  the  next  year's  crop.  The  temple  and  the 
image  of  the  god  were  destroyed  by  Waldemar  I,  on  the 
baptism  of  the  people.  The  public  worship  of  this  god 
thereafter  ceased,  although  it  privately  continued,  so 
that  even  now  many  old  peasants  regard  the  spot  witli 
superstitious  awe.  The  interpretation  of  the  name  as 
Holy  Veil  (Sanctus  Vitus)  is  probably  only  an  instance 
of  the  corruption  or  extension  of  language. — Vollmer, 
WOrterb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Svaitalf  hein,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  native 
place  of  all  evil  genii  or  black  elves. 


Figure  of  Svantevit. 


Svarthcefde,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  origi- 
nal ancestor  of  all  magicians,  who  learned  his  art  from 
the  gods  themselves,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  descend- 
ants. 

Svasudes,  in  Slavic  mythology,  was  the  gnd  of 
summer,  represented  by  the  warm  beams  of  spring  that 
introduced  summer.  He  was  worshipped  by  the  Wends 
and  Slavs  as  a  deity  of  the  second  raidv. 

Svava,  in  Norse  mythologj',  was  a  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  king  Eylimi,  who  became  famous  through  Helgi 
Haddinga,  the  son  of  Hiorward,  king  of  Norway.  The 
last  had  made  a  vow  to  call  his  own  the  fairest  woman 
of  tlie  earth;  and  thus  he  already  had  three  wives — 
Alfliild,  the  mother  of  Hedin ;  Siireid,  the  mother  of 
Humlung;  and  Siuriod,  the  mother  of  Hilming — when 
he  heard  that  Sigurlin  was  the  handsomest  of  women. 
He  immediately  wooed  her  through  the  jarl  Atli,  but 
was  rejected  through  fear  of  other  suitors.  Thereupon 
he  made  war  upon  her  father,  and  at  length  seized  Si- 
gurlin. She  was,  however,  already  the  mother  of  a  son, 
the  famous  Helgi,  who  remained  quiet  until  the  kind- 
hearted  Svava  aroused  him,  gave  him  the  name  of  Hel- 
gi, and  allied  lierself  to  him  as  a  godmother.  Defended 
by  the  bad  and  charming  Walkur,  and  armed  with  a 
never-failing  sword,  Helgi  signalized  himself  by  deeds 
of  the  greatest  heroism  ;  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  slain 
by  Atli,  the  son  of  Hrodmar.  No  sooner,  however, 
was  Helgi  reborn  as  the  son  of  king  Sigmund  and  the 
beautiful  Rorghili  than  Svava  also  reappeared  in  a  sec- 
ond incarnation  as  the  Shild  virgin  Sigrun.  Helgi  was 
but  one  day  old  when  he  stood  in  armor  and  longed  for 
the  liattle  and  victory.  He  crept,  in  female  attire,  into 
the  house  of  the  powerful  but  wicked  king  Hundingur, 
explored  it  as  a  waiting-maid,  and  then  attacked  and 
slew  him  in  a  dreadful  contest.  Helgi  next  wooed  the 
beautiful  and  formerly  loved  Svava,  now  Sigrun;  but 
had  3'et  to  undergo  many  a  severe  contest,  since  she  was 
already  betrothed  to  Hodbrod,  a  son  of  king  Gramnar 
of  Sweden,  but  not  loved  by  her.  Helgi  attacked  him 
also,  overcame  and  slew  him  in  a  battle  at  PVekastein, 
and  was  approaching  the  goal  of  liis  wishes  when  a  new 
obstacle  arose  in  the  person  of  his  own  brother  Hedin. 
The  latter  was  returning  home  to  .Julaabend  when  he 
met  an  ugly  old  witch,  out  of  the  forest,  riding  on  a  wolf, 
which  she  drove  with  reins  of  twisted  snakes,  and  she 
offered  herself  as  a  Walkur  to  the  beautiful  youth  as  a 
protectress;  but  when  he  disdained  her,  she  angrily 
cried,  "Thou  shalt  pay  for  this  with  Braga's  cup." 
When  Hedin  reached  his  home,  he  wildly  swore  that 
he  would  possess  himself  of  Sigrun,  his  brother's  bride, 
and  he  accordingly  went  immediately  to  seek  his  broth- 
er for  that  purpose.  The  latter  not  only  treated  him 
kindly,  but,  having  been  already  mortally  wounded  in 
battle,  surrendered  her  to  his  brother.  When  Helgi  ar- 
rived in  Walhalla,  all  the  joys  of  heaven  coidd  not  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  beautiful  Sigrun ;  he  therefore  re- 
turned to  his  tomb,  and  rested  there  all  night  by  the 
side  of  the  lovely  Sigrun  till  the  morning  light  an- 
nounced the  end  of  his  delight ;  and,  mounting  his  steed, 
he  returned  to  the  halls  of  Walhalla.  Helgi  was  a  third 
time  born  as  the  ifccand  Haddinga,  while  Svava,  like- 
wise, a  third  time  appeared  as  Kara,  daughter  of  Half- 
dan,  who  was  king  of  Denmark,  and,  with  the  spouse  of 
his  daughter,  ruled  over  land  and  sea. — Vollmer,  Wur- 
terb.  d.  A/yt/zo/.  s.  v. 

Sverga  Divi,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  a  section  of 
genii  who  execute  the  immediate  commands  of  Lidra, 
the  Indian  sun-god.  They  seem  not  to  have  a  large 
form,  since  they  often  ask  human  help  in  order  to  defend 
them  against  the  Assurs,  or  evil  genii. 

Sviartovit  (Slavic,  ho/y  warrior'),  the  most  cele- 
brated deity  of  the  ancient  Baltic  Slavonians,  whose 
temple  and  idol  were  at  Arkona,  the  capital  of  the 
island  of  Kiigen.  This  last  stronghold  of  Slavonic  idol- 
atry was  taken  and  destroyed,  A.D.  1168,  by  Waldemar 
I,  king  of  Denmark.     See  Slavonians. 
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Svidor  and  Svipall,  in  Norse  mythology,  are  sur- 
namos  of  Odin. 

Svipul,  in  Norse  mytliology,  was  one  of  the  beauti- 
ful WalUnrs. or  female  spirits  who  order  the  battle. 

S'Waddle  (irn,  to  hamltige,  ffTrapyai'ow;  but 
nSU.  ill  Lam.  ii,  23,  means  to  bea?-  upon  the  palm),  to 
swathe  an  infant  with  cloths  in  order  to  keep  its  tender 
limbs  from  injury,  a  practice  common  iu  the  East  (Ezek. 
xvi,  4;  Luke  ii,  7).     See  Biutii. 

Swaddlers,  an  absurd  nickname  given  by  the 
Irish  Koinan  ('attiolics  to  the  early  I\[ethodists.  It  is 
saiil  to  have  originated  from  John  Cennick  preaching  a 
sermon  on  the  Habe  "  wrapped  in  swadilling-clothes," 
the  ignorant  Roman  Catholics  who  heard  it  or  heard  of 
it  supposing  the  '•swaddling-clothes"  to  he  an  invention 
of  the  Protestants.  In  the  year  17;5.S  a  ballad-singer 
named  IJutler  actually  raised  riots  in  Dublin  and  else- 
where to  the  cry  of  "l"'ive  pounds  for  the  head  of  a 
swaddler!"  and  he  and  his  allies  called  themselves 
"  Antiswaddlers." 

STwahili  Version.  The  Swahili,  which  was  for- 
merly ilescriljcd  as  Kimtihdi  (that  is,  " according  to 
Swahili"),  is  spoken  at  Zanzibar  and  for  a  considerable 
distance  down  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  besides  being 
likely  to  become  an  important  means  of  communication 
with  inland  tribes.  The  language  is  evidently  an  off- 
shoot of  tlie  Kaffir  family,  but  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  Arabic  words,  being  a  connecting-link  between  the 
two  opposite  families  of  speech.  A  tentative  translation 
of  the  New  Test,  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Krapf  when 
in  Eistern  Africa  a  few  years  ago,  but  he  never  so  far 
perfected  his  work  as  to  render  it  prudent  to  propose  its 
publication.  Independently  of  Dr.  Krapf's  work,  the  at- 
tention of  others  had  been  drawn  to  this  important  sub- 
ject; and  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Steere  returned  to  England 
in  18G9  he  brought  with  him  a  translation  of  St.  Matthew 
and  the  book  of  Psalms,  which  he  had  himself  prepared 
during  a  residence  of  several  years  at  Zanzibar.  In  the 
same  year  the  (Jospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  printed;  and 
as  this  was  the  tirst  time  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  had 
been  published  in  that  language,  and  the  circulation 
must  of  necessity  be  limited,  only  a  small  edition  was 
issued.  In  1871  the  book  of  Psalms  was  printed,  which 
was  followed  in  1875  bv  the  pui)lication  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  and  in  1877  by  that  of  St.  Luke,  the  latter  as 
translated  by  the  late  missionary  Rebmaini,  but  with 
the  orthography  made  to  conform  to  that  of  bishop 
Steere.  From  the  Report  for  the  year  1877,  we  see  that 
a  proposal  was  made  to  use  the  Arabic  characters  for  this 
version,  but  the  committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  could  not  approve  of  it,  inasmuch  as  the 
weight  of  evidence  went  to  show  that  any  natives  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  Aral)ic  characters  could  read 
the  pure  Arabic  versi(ni,wliilc  for  the  rest  the  Kisnaheli 
in  Roman  characters  was  far  simpler.  Altogether  the 
missionaries  circulated  in  about  nine  years  (i.  e.  since 
the  publication  of  St.  JIatthew  in  18(1!)  to  March  30, 
1878)  4048  copies.  Thus  encouraged,  bishop  Steere  is 
preparing  a  translation  of  the  other  books  of  the  Bible. 
(B.  P.) 

S-waim,  John  Sanford,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist E|iiscopal  Church,  was  l)orn  at  Chatham,  N.  J., 
May  1,  180tJ,  and  united  with  tiie  Cluirch  at  tlie  age  of 
fourteen.  He  was  admitted  on  trial  in  tlie  Philadelphia 
Conference  in  1834,  and  continued  actively  engaged  in 
the  pastorate  until  18()3.  He  then  entered  tlie  Chris- 
tian Commission,  and  was  appointed  to  Hilton  Head. 
In  1864  he  was  made  supernumerary,  and  appointed 
missionary  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Finding  the  climate  j 
congenial  to  his  health,  he  continued  to  reside  there  un- 
til his  death,  Nov.  18,  187.5.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  I 
Conferences,  1876,  p.  42. 

Swaim,  Samuel  Budd,  D.D..  an  able  minister 
of  the  Baptist  tlenomination,  was  born  at  Pemberton, 
N,  J.,  June  22,  1809,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Browu  Uui-  , 


versity  in  the  class  of  1830  and  of  the  Newton  Theolog- 
ical Institution  in  the  class  of  1833.  He  was  ordained 
at  Haverliill,  Mass.,  Nov.  7,  1833.  For  some  time  he 
was  professor  in  Granville  College  (now  Denison  Uni- 
versity). In  1838  he  took  charge  of  the  F'irst  Baptist 
Churcii  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  his  ministry  was  au 
eminently  successful  one,  and  continued  sixteen  years. 
From  1864  to  1862  he  was  pastor  in  West  Cambridge, 
and  then  became  an  agent  for  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Missionary  Society,  His  death  took  place  Feb. 
3,  1865.      (J.  C.  S.) 

S'wain,  Charles  "W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Oct. 
22,  1793.  He  united  with  the  Church  in  Richmond, 
Clermont  Co.,  O.,  in  1819,  and  in  1831  was  admitted  on 
trial  into  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  in  due  time  received 
deacon's  and  elder's  orders.  He  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  ministry  (excepting  one  year's  service  as  agent 
of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University)  until  the  fall  of  1855. 
In  1856  he  took  a  superannuated  relation,  and  made  his 
home  in  F^aston  until  his  death,  April  25,  1870.  Mr. 
Swain  assisted  in  organizing  a  temperance  society  in 
New  Richmond,  O.,  as  early  as  Sept.  1,  1829,  the  first  of 
the  kind  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences,  1870,  p.  166. 

S'wain,  Nathan,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  1767,  and  converted  when  fourteen  years 
of  age.  In  1799  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference,  in  1801  admitted  into  full  connec- 
tion and  ordained  deacon,  and  in  1803  ordained  elder. 
He  continued  effective,  with  the  exception  of  two  years, 
until  1816,  when  he  took  a  supernumerary  relation,  which 
he  sustained  until  1832,  when  he  became  superannuated, 
and  so  remained  until  his  death,  I\Iarch  1,  1845.  See 
Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  iv,  14. 

S'wain,  Richard,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  a  native  of  New  Jersey.  In  1789  he  was  aihnitted 
on  trial,  in  1791  into  full  connection,  and  filled  the  fol- 
lowing stations:  Trenton,  N. -J.,  in  1789;  Flanders,  in 
1790-91;  JMiddletown  Circuit,  Conn.,  in  1792;  New 
London,  in  1793;  Salem,  N.  J.,  in  1794;  Burlington,  in 
1795;  Freehold,  in  1796;  Trenton,  in  1797;  Freehold, 
in  1798;  Salem,  in  1799  and  1800;  Bethel,  in  1801; 
Cape  May,  in  1802 ;  Salem,  in  1803.  He  became  super- 
numerary iu  1804-7,  and  died  Jan.  17,  1808.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  usefulness  in  the  ministry.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences,  i,  159;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  iv,  280 ;  Bangs,  Hist,  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
ii,  252. 

S'wallo'W  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  Y.,  of  two 
Heb.  words,  and  possibly  the  true  meaning  of  a  third. 
(The  following  account  is  taken  in  part  from  tlie  dic- 
tionaries of  Kitto  and  Smith.) 

1.  "I1"i'n,  (leror,  \)ro\y.  liberty  (as  often  rendered),  i.  e. 
strictly  siciftness,  occurs  in  two  passages  only  with  ref- 
erence to  a  bird  :  Psa.  Ixxxiv,  3  (Heb.  4),  '•  The  sical- 
low  [hath  found]  a  nest;"  Prov.  xxvi,  2,  "  as  the  swal- 
low by  flying."  The  ancient  versions,  in  the  former 
passage,  understand  a  turtle-dove  (Sept.  rpwyo^i^;  Vulg. 
turtui-'),  and  in  the  latter  a  sparrow  (arpov^oQ,  passer). 
The  radical  signification  of  the  word  favors  the  idea 
that  it  may  include  the  swallow,  with  other  swiftly  Hy- 
ing or  free  birds.  The  old  commentators  (so  the  rab- 
bins), except  Bochart  (Hieroz.  ii,  590  S(i.),  who  renders 
it  "  columba  fera,"  apply  it  to  the  swallow,  from  the  love 
of  freedom  in  this  bird  and  the  impossibility  of  retain- 
ing it  in  captivity  (De  Wette,  I'mbreit.  Ewald,  Gese- 
nius,  Thesaur.  p.  355).  It  is  more  likcdy  that  it  was  so 
named  from  its  rapidity  of  flight.  It  probably,  there- 
fore, is  more  properly  the  "swift"  or  "black  martin," 
and  probably  the  dururi,  mentioned  by  Forskal  as  mi- 
grating to  Alexandria  from  Upper  Egypt  about  the  end 
of  October  (Descript.  A  nim.  p.  10).  The  frequenting  of 
jiublic  buildings  by  this  class  of  birds  (Herod,  i,  159; 
.Elian,  ]'.  II.  v,  17)  is  proverbial  (Schultens,  Monum. 
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Vetf.  A  rab.  Cafvi.  p.  1 ;  Niebuhr,  Reisen,  ii,  270).     See 
Sparrow. 

2.  "1^3",  'uf/ur,  the  twittcrer,  also  occurs  twice  :  Isa. 
xxxviii,  14,  "  Like  a  crane  [or]  a  swdllow,  so  did  I  chat- 
ter;" Jer.  viii,  7,  "The  turtle  and  the  crane  and  the 
swallow  observe  the  time."  In  both  these  passages  it 
is  associated  with  a  third  term,  ClD,  sus  (v.  r.  0*^0, 
sis),  rendered  "crane,"  but  in  the  former  passage  the 
connective  1  ("and,"  "or")  is  wanting.  The  Sept.  in 
Isa.  renders  both  words  by  the  single  one  ^(^iXiSwv, 
Yulg.  piillus  hirundiiiis ;  and  in  Jer.  j^tXiSoiv  dypov, 
hiriindo  et  ciconia  ;  thus  agreeing  with  tlie  A.  V.  in  de- 
noting the  swallow.  Bochart,  however  (fJieivz.  ii,  614 
sq.),  maintains  that  \i(/iir  is  the  proper  Hebrew  desig- 
nation of  the  crane.  He  compares  the  word  with  the 
Chald.  X'^^TIZ,  kurkeya,  the  Arab,  kiirhi,  the  Gr.  ytp<t- 
VOQ,  the  Welsh  //tuxin,  and  the  Germ,  kran,  all  of  which 
are,  like  it,  onomatopoetic.  The  twittering  or  queru- 
lous sound  (w|^3U)  and  the  migratory  habit  are  both 
characteristics  which  meet  in  the  crane;  its  cry  is  often 
compared  by  the  poets  with  that  of  a  person  in  distress 
or  grief,  and  its  migrator^'  habits  are  frequently  dwelt 
upon  by  ancient  writers  (Aristot.  ^4  7iim.  viii,  12 ;  iElian, 
Anim.  iii,  13,  23:  Pliny,  x,  31;  Quint.  Curt.  Smyrn.  ii, 
107;  xiii,  102  sq.).  This  view  has  been  followed  by 
Eosenmiiller,  Maurer,  and  Henderson  in  their  comments 
on  Isaiah.  Gosenius,  though  seeming  to  favor  tliis 
view  in  his  commentary  on  Isaiah,  repudiates  it  in  his 
Tkesaiuus,  where  he  treats  \uiur  as  a  verbal  adjective 
signifying  chattering}  or  ticittering,  and  regards  it  as  an 
epithet  of  the  swallow  in  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  and 
as  a  designation  of  the  swallow  in  that  in  .Jeremiah. 
This  is  followed  by  Knobel  (Iter  Prophet  Jesaia  erkldrt). 
It  is  in  favor  of  this  that  in  the  former  the  copulative  is 
wanting  between  the  two  words;  but  this  may  be  ex- 
plained as  a  case  of  asyndeton  (as  in  Hos.  vi,  3 ;  Hab. 
iii,  11,  etc.);  whereas  the  insertion  of  the  1  in  the  other 
passage  seems  clearly  to  prove  that  \i(jur  and  sus  de- 
note different  birds.  Hitzig,  indeed,  proposes  to  strike 
out  this  copula,  but  without  sufficient  reason.  Maurer 
derives  "1^5"  from  an  Arabic  root  sigiiifj'ing  turbavit 
aquam,  so  as  to  designate  an  aquatic  bird ;  Knobel 
would  trace  it  to  another  Arabic  root  meaning  to  mourn 
pifeousl//.  The  DID,  siis,  if  distinct  from  the  "IISS?, 
\igtir.  is  probably  a  large  species  of  swallow,  and  tlie 
latter  term,  when  not  a  mere  epithet  of  the  former, 
probably  signifies  a  peculiar  kind  of  heron.  Sis,  how- 
ever, may  perhajis  be  an  imitative  name  expressive  of 
the  swallow's  voice  or  twitter;  and  in  Dr.  Kennicott's  re- 
mark that  in  thirteen  codices  of  Jeremiah  he  read  Isis  for 
sis  we  find  the  source  of  the  ancient  fable  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Tsis  being  transformed  into  a  swallow.  See  Crank. 
Whatever  be  the  precise  rendering,  the  characters 
ascribed  in  the  several  passages  where  the  names  occur 
are  strictly  applicable  to  the  swallow,  viz.  its  swiftness 
of  fliglit,  its  nesting  in  tlie  buildings  of  the  Temple,  its 
mournful,  garrulous  note,  and  its  regular  migration, 
shared,  indeed,  in  common  with  several  others.  We 
may  observe  that  the  garrulity  of  the  swallow  was  pro- 
verbial among  the  ancients  (see  Nonn.  Dionys.  ii,  138, 
and  Aristoph.  Batr.  93).  Hence  its  epithet  KWTtXac, 
'•  the  twitterer,"  KdiTLKdSac  St  rag  i(;£\i^ovrtc,  Athen.  622. 
See  Anacr.  104,  and  opSrpoyoi],  Hesiod,  Op.  566 ;  and  Vir- 
gil, Georg.  iv,  306.  Although  Aristotle,  in  his  A'atural 
History,  and  Pliny,  following  him,  have  given  cnrrenc}' 
to  the  fable  that  many  swallows  bury  themselves  dur- 
ing winter,  yet  the  regularity  of  their  migration,  alluded 
to-  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  was  familiarly  recognised 
by  the  ancients.  See  Anacreon  {Od.  xxxiii).  The  ditty 
quoted  bj'  Athen.  (360)  from  Theognis  is  well  known — 

So  Ovid  (Fast,  ii,  853),  "Prajnimtia  veris  hirundo." 
The  species  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  so  far  as  they 
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are  known,  appear  all  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  Eu- 
rope. The  following  are  the  most  abundant :  \.  Cypse- 
lus  apus,  the  common  swift  or  black  martin,  distin- 
guished by  its  larger  size,  short  legs,  very  long  wings, 
forked  tail,  and  by  all  the  toes  of  the  feet  turning  for- 
ward :  these,  armed  with  small,  crooked,  and  very  sharp 
claws,  enable  the  bird  to  hang  against  the  sides  of  walls, 
but  it  cannot  rise  from  the  ground  on  account  of  the 
length  of  its  wings.  The  last  two,  but  more  particu- 
larly this  species,  we  take  to  be  the  deror,  on  account 
of  the  name  durari,  already  mentioned;  which  was 
most  probably  applied  to  it  because  the  swift  martin 
prefers  towers,  minarets,  and  ruins  to  build  in,  and  is, 
besides,  a  bird  to  which  the  epithet  "free"  is  particu- 
larly applicable.  On  the  European  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean it  bears  the  name  of  barbota,  and  in  several 
parts  of  France,  including  Paris,  is  known  by  the  vul- 
gar name  of  "le  Juif,"  the  Jew;  and,  finally,  being  the 
largest  and  most  conspicuous  bird  of  the  species  in  Pal- 
estine, it  is  the  type  of  the  heraldic  martlet,  originally 
applied  in  the  science  of  blazon  as  the  especial  distinc- 
tion of  Crusader  pilgrims,  being  borrowed  from  Oriental 
nations,  where  the  bird  is  likewise  honored  with  the 
term  hagi,  or  pilgrim,  to  designate  its  migratory  hab- 
its. The  deror  being  mentioned  as  building  on  the  al- 
tar seems  to  imply  a  greater  generalization  of  the  name 
than  we  have  given  it ;  for  habits  of  nesting  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  man  belong  only  to  the  house  and 
window  swallows;  but  in  the  present  instance  the  ex- 
pression is  not  meant  to  convey  a  literal  sense,  but  must 
be  taken  as  referring  to  the  whole  structure  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and  in  this  view  the  swift  bears  that  character 
more  completely  than  the  other.  It  is  not  necessarj'  to 
dilate  further  on  the  history  of  a  genus  of  birds  so  uni- 
versallj'  known.  2.  Hirundo  rusfica,  or  domestica  (var. 
Cdhirica^,  the  chimney  swallow,  with  a  forked  tail, 
marked  with  a  row  of  white  spots,  whereof  Hiriindo 
Syriaca,  if  at  all  different,  is  most  likely  only  a  variet}\ 
3.  Chelidon  ui-hica,  the  martin,  or  commdn  window 
swallow.  4.  Cotyle  riparia,  sand-martin,  or  shore-bird, 
not  uncommon  in  Northern  Egypt,  near  the  mouths  of 
the  Delta,  and  in  Southern  Palestine,  about  Gaza,  where 
it  nestles  in  holes,  even  on  the  sea-shore.  Besides 
these,  the  Eastern  or  russet  swallow  (^Hirundo  rufula, 
Tem.),  which  nestles  generally  in  fissures  in  rocks,  and 
the  crag-martin  {Cotyle  rupest7-is,  Linn.),  which  is  con- 
fined to  mountain  gorges  and  desert  districts,  are  also 
common.  (See  Ibis,  i,  27 ;  ii,  386.)  The  crag-martin 
is  the  only  member  of  the  genus  which  does  not  migrate 
from  Palestine  in  winter.  Of  the  genus  Cypselus  (swift), 
besides  the  one  first  noted  above,  the  splendid  alpine 
swift  {Cypselus  melba,  Linn.)  may  be  seen  in  all  suitable 
localities.  A  third  species,  peculiar,  so  far  as  is  yet 
known,  to  the  north-east  of  Palestine,  has  recently  been 
described  under  the  name  of  Cypselus  Galileensis.  See 
Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  204 ;  Wood,  Bible 
Animals,  p.  381  sq. ;  Lewysohn,  Zoologie  des  Talmuds, 
p.  206.     See  Bird. 
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Swan  is  the  rendering,  in  tlic  A.  V.,  of  r"a*i;:ri,  //«- 
shemeth.  in  two  of  the  three  passages  where  this  word 
occurs,  namely,  Lev.  xi,  18;  Deut.  xiv,  IC,  where  it 
stands  in  the  list  of  tinclean  birds  (Sept.  Trop(pvpiioi', 
t/3(f  ;  Vnlg.,  copyingly,  ;)or/)////77'>,  (7>/.s' ,•  Samaritan  the 
same).  Bochart  (^llitroz.  ii,  'iilO)  exjdains  it  noctua 
(owl),  and  derives  the  name  from  D'C  w,  shamdm,  "  to 
astonish,"  because  other  birds  are  startled  at  the  appa- 
rition of  the  owl.  Gescnius  suggests  the  pelican,  from 
B',y3,  "  to  breathe,  to  puft',"  with  reference  to  the  infla- 
tion of  its  pouch.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  bird 
intended  by  JMoses,  these  conjectures  cannot  be  admit- 
ted as  satisfactory,  the  owl  and  pelican  being  both  dis- 
tinctly expressed  elsewhere  in  the  catalogue.  Giggeius 
wavered  between  these  two ;  and  Dr.  JMason  Harris, 
seemingly  not  better  informed,  and  confounding  the 
American  red  species  with  the  white  one  of  Africa, 
guessed  that  porplnirion  must  mean  the  Jlaminf/o. 
Parkhurst,  deriving  the  word  from  D">r3,  naahdm,  "to 
breathe,"  was  inclined  to  render  tinxhemcth  by  "goose;" 
but  as  this  bird  is  not  by  the  ])resent  .Jews  deemed  un- 
clean, it  may  be  confidently  assumed  that  no  mistake  in 
this  matter  can  have  occurred  during  any  period,  and 
consequently  that  the  goose  cannot  have  been  marked 
unclean  by  the  law  and  afterwards  admitted  among  the 
clean  birds  with  its  name  transferred  to  another  species. 
The  Hebrew  Dictiinuinj  by  Selig  Newman,  it  is  true, 
renders  tinshemHh  "swan;"  but  the  Polyglots  show  the 
great  uncertainty  there  is  in  several  of  the  names  of 
both  the  chapters  in  question.  The  swan,  for  which 
some  recent  scholars  contend,  asserting  that  it  was  held 
sacred  in  Egypt,  does  not  occur,  so  far  as  has  been  ascer- 
tained, in  any  Egyjitian  ancient  picture,  and  is  not  a  bird 
which,  in  migrating  to  the  south,  even  during  the  cold- 
est seasons,  appears  to  proceed  farther  than  France  or 
Spain,  though,  no  doubt,  individuals  may  be  blown  on- 
ward in  hard  gales  to  the  African  shore.  Only  two 
instances  of  swans  have  been  noticed  so  far  to  the  south 
as  the  sea  between  Candia  and  Khorles:  one  where  a 
traveller  mentions  his  passing  through  a  flock  reposing 
on  tlie  sea  during  the  night;  the  other  recorded  by 
Hasselquist,  who  saw  one  on  the  coast  of  Egypt.  But 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  they  mistook  pelicans  for 
swans,  particularly  as  the  last  mentioned  are  fresh- water 
birds,  and  do  not  readily  take  to  the  true  salt  sea.  Mr. 
Strickland,  indeed,  says  of  the  mute  swan  (Ci/r/iws  olor), 
that  it  visits  Smyrna  Bay  in  winter;  and  Mr.  Yarrell, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bennett,  tells  us  that  the  hooper 
(C./erus)  sometimes  goes  as  far  south  as  Egypt  and 
Barbary.  He  adds  that  "they  visit  Corfu  and  Sicily  in 
very  severe  winters;  and  ]\Ir.  Dnnnmond  saw  a  few  on 
the  lakes  of  Biserta,  and  one  in  the  Lake  of  Tunis  at  the 
end  of  April,  18i5."  But  these  are  very  rare  instances. 
Nor,  if  it  had  been  known  to  the  Israelites,  is  it  easj'  to 
umlerstand  why  the  swan  should  have  been  classed 
among  the  unclean  birds.  The  renderings  of  the  Sept., 
porp/u/rio  and  ihii,  :ive  either  of  them  more  probable. 
Neither  of  these  birds  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  catalogue. 
The  porphyrion,  or  purple  gallinule,  cannot  have  been 
unknown  to  the  translators,  as  it  was,  no  doubt,  common 
in  the  Alexandrian  temples,  and  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
seen  both  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  llop(l>i)pHov,  por- 
phip-io  (iiiliqnorum,  Bp.,  the  purple  water-hen,  is  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle  (//i.<it.  Anini.  viii,  8),  Aristophanes 
(.1  r.  707),  Pliny  {llixt.  Xat.  x,  63),  and  is  more  fidly  de- 
scribed by  Athena>us  (  Dcipn.  ix,  388  ).  The  circum- 
stance of  the  same  Heb.  name  being  given  to  the  cha- 
meleon (see  below)  may  have  arisen  from  both  having 
the  faculty  of  changing  colors,  or  being  iridescent;  the 
tirst,  when  angry,  becoming  green,  blue,  and  purple — col- 
ors which  likewise  play  constantly  on  the  glossy  pans 
of  the  second's  plumage.  The  porphyrion  is  superior  in 
bulk  to  the  common  water-hen,  or  gallinule;  has  a  hard 
crimson  shield  on  the  forehead,  and  flesh-colored  legs; 
the  head,  neck,  and  sides  are  of  a  beautiful  turquoise 


blue,  the  upper  and  back  parts  of  a  dark  but  brilliant 
indigo.  It  is  allied  to  the  corn-crake,  and  is  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  of  the  family  Rallida'.  being  larger 
than  the  domestic  fowl.  From  the  extraordinary  length 
of  its  toes,  it  is  enabled,  lightly  treading  on  the  flat  leaves 
of  water-plants,  to  support  itself  without  immersion,  and 
apparently  to  run  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  fre- 
quents marslies  and  the  sedge  by  the  banks  of  rivers  in 
all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 
abundant  in  Lower  Egypt.  Atheniens  has  correctly 
noted  its  singular  habit  of  grasping  its  food  with  its 
very  long  toes  and  thus  conveying  it  to  its  mouth.  It 
is  distinguished  from  all  the  t>ther  species  oi  Rail  idee  by 
its  short,  j)owerfid  mandibles,  with  which  it  crushes  its 
prey,  consisting  often  of  reptiles  and  young  birds.  It 
will  frequently  seize  a  young  duck  with  its  long  feet, 
and  at  once  crunch  the  head  of  its  victim  with  its  beak. 
It  is  an  omnivorous  feeder,  and,  from  the  miscellaneous 
character  of  its  food,  might  reasonably  find  a  place  in  the 
catalogue  of  imclean  birds.  Its  Hesh  is  rank,  coarse,  and 
very  dark-colored.  It  was  anciently  kept  tame  in  the 
precincts  of  pagan  temples,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  was 
marked  unclean,  as  most,  if  not  all,  the  sacred  animals 
of  the  heathens  were.  When,  in  the  decline  of  idolatrj-, 
the  dog,  peacock,  ibis,  the  purple  bird  in  question,  and 
other  domesticated  ornaments  of  the  temples  had  disap- 
peared, Gesner's  researches  show  how  early  and  long  the 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  Revival  of  Lit- 
erature were  perplexed  to  find  again  the  porph3'rion  of 
the  ancients,  although  modern  naturalists  have  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  upon  the  subject,  the  species  being, 
moreover,  depicted  upon  Egyptian  monuments.  The 
Porplii/rio  hyacinihinus  is  the  species  most  common  in 
Europe,  although  there  are  several  others  in  Asia  and 
Africa;  Porpl/i/rio  ert/fhropiis,  abundant  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  Africa,  appears  to  be  that  which  the  pagan 
priests  most  cherished. — Smith  ;  Kitto. 


Purple  Gallinule  (Porphijrio  Uyacinthinas). 

The  same  Heb.  word  tinshemeth  (PTOdpn;  Sept. 
aty-rraKa^  v.  r.  OTraXa^,  Vulg.  lalpa)  in  Lev.  xi,  30, 
being  found  among  the  unclean  "creeping  things  that 
creej)  iqiou  the  earth,"  evidently  no  longer  stands  for 
the  name  of  a  bird,  and  is  rendered  "  mole"  by  the  A.  V., 
adopting  the  interpretation  of  the  Sept.,  Vulg.,  Onkelos, 
and  some  of  the  Jewish  doctors.  Bochart  lias,  however, 
shown  that  the  Heb.  choled  ("iVh),  the  Arabic  khuld  or 
khild,  denotes  the  "mole,"  and  has  argued  with  much 
force  in  behalf  of  the  "chameleon"  being  the  tiiishevieik. 
The  Syriac  version  and  some  Arabic  MSS.  understand 
"a  centipede"  by  the  original  word,  the  Targum  of  Jon- 
athan a  "salamander;"  some  Arabic  versions  read  sam- 
nidbriis,  which  Golius  renders  "a  kind  of  lizard."  In 
Lev.  xi,  30,  the  "chameleon"  is  given  by  the  A.  V.  as 
the  translation  of  the  Heb.  choach  (nin),  which  in  all 
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probability  denotes  some  larger  kind  of  lizard.  See 
CiiAJiKLEON.  Tlie  only  clue  to  an  identitication  of  tin- 
shemeth  is  to  be  found  in  its  etymology,  and  in  the  con- 
text in  whicli  the  word  occurs.  Bochart  conjectures 
that  the  root  (C">^3,  na^Z/am,  to  breatlie)  from  wliich  the 
Heb.  name  of  this  creature  is  derived  has  reference  to  a 
vulgar  opinion  among  the  ancients  that  the  chameleon 
lived  on  air  (comp.  Ovid,  Met.  xv,  41 1,  "  Id  quoque  quod 
ventis  animal  nutritur  et  aura,"  and  see  numerous  quota- 
tions from  classical  authors  cited  by  Bochart,  llieroz.  ii, 
505).  The  lung  of  the  chameleon  is  very  large,  and 
when  filled  with  air  it  renders  the  body  semi-transpar- 
ent; from  the  creature's  power  of  abstinence,  no  doubt, 
arose  the  fable  that  it  lived  on  air.  It  is  probable  that 
the  animals  mentioned  with  the  tinshenieth  (Lev.  xi,  30) 
denote  ditferent  kinds  of  lizards ;  perhaps,  therefore,  since 
the  etymology  of  the  word  is  favorable  to  that  view,  the 
chameleon  may  be  the  aniinal  intended  by  tiiishemeth  in 
the  above  passage.  As  to  the  change  of  color  in  the  skin 
of  this  animal,  numerous  theories  have  been  proposed; 
but,  as  this  subject  has  no  scriptural  bearing,  it  will  be 
enough  to  refer  to  the  explanation  given  by  Milne-Ed- 
wards, whose  paper  is  translated  in  vol.  xvii  of  the  Edin- 
hurgh  New  Philosophical  Journal.  The  chameleon  be- 
longs to  the  tribe  Dendrosaura,  order  Satira ;  the  family 
inhabits  Asia  and  Africa  and  the  south  of  Europe.  The 
Chamelco  vult/aris  is  doubtless  the  species  mentioned  in 
the  Bible. — Smith.  See  Tristram,  .V«/.  //is/,  of  the  Bi- 
ble, p.  249;  Wood,  Bible  Animals,  p.  87,  488.     See  Liz- 
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SWAN  (myth,  and  astron.),  a  beautiful  constellation 
in  the  Milky-way,  which  may  be  readily  known  from 
the  five  bright  stars,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  of 
which  it  is  composed.  It  is  situated  between  Cepheus 
and  Vulpes,  to  the  east  of  the  Lyre.  On  bright  wintr}- 
nights  the  naked  eye  may  count  a  hundred  and  fifty 
stars  in  this  large  constellation.  The  Swan  commem- 
orates the  form  chosen  by  Jupiter  when  he  deceived 
Nemesis  and  Leda,  or  possibly  the  singing  swan,  sacred 
to  Apollo,  into  which  Orpheus  was,  at  death,  transformed. 

Swan,  Roswell  Randall,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  .June  1*3,  1778  ; 
was  fitted  for  college  by  Rev.  Hezekiah  N.  Woodruff, 
of  Stonington,  and  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1802. 
He  united  with  the  College  Church  Dec.  1,  1799.  His 
purpose  to  enter  the  ministry  was  not  formed  until 
March,  1804,  and  shortly  after  he  commenced  the  study 
of  theology  under  Dr.  Emmons,  of  Franklin,  Mass.  In 
October  of  the  same  year,  after  a  severe  illness,  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  with  Dr.  Perkins,  of  West  Hartford. 
His  license  to  preach  was  granted  him  by  the  Hartford 
North  Association,  at  Northington,  Feb.  6,  1805.  Ow- 
ing to  ill-health,  he  did  not  immediately  settle,  but  in 
December  took  charge  of  an  academy  in  Stfinington, 
and  supplied  the  vacant  Church  there.  He  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Church  in  Norwalk  Jan.  14,  1807, 
where  he  continued  until  his  death,  March  22,  1818. 
See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ii,  485. 

S'wan,  Samuel,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
in  the  island  of  Dominica,  Nov.  30,  1798.  While  Sam- 
uel was  a  child  his  father  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try, Scotland.  Here  the  son  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, completing  his  course  at  the  Glasgow  University. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  came  with  the  family  to  Phil- 
adelphia, from  whence  he  soon  went  to  Princeton  Sem- 
inary. He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Philadelpliia 
Presbytery  April  17,  1823,  and  received  as  a  licentiate 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Huntington,  Pa.  He  received  a 
call  from  the  Sinking  Valley  Church,  which  he  declined 
to  accept,  and  was  dismissed  to  the  Redstone  Presby- 
tery. His  next  call  was  to  the  churches  of  Fairfield, 
Ligonier,  and  Donegal,  which  he  accepted,  and  was  in- 
stalled June  17,  1824.  He  proved  to  be  a  devoted,  self- 
denj'ing,  and  successful  pastor,  and  for  seventeen  years 
and  a  half  retained  the  esteem  and  growing  confidence 
of  his  three  churches.     Becoming  seriously  crippled  by 


a  shivered  limb,  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  so  ex- 
tensive a  charge,  and  he  accordingly  resigned,  and  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Johnstown  Church,  Pa.,  where  he 
was  installed  in  1841.  Half  of  his  time  was  occupied  by 
the  Church  at  Armagh.  Here  he  continued  until  1855. 
In  185t)  he  removed  to  Leland,  La  Salle  Co.,  111.,  where 
he  made  an  extensive  purchase  of  land ;  and  though  he 
had  no  pastoral  charge,  he  continued  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel as  he  had  opportunity.  From  18U9  to  1871  he  resided 
at  Aurora,  111.  F'or  the  purpose  of  giving  his  children 
an  education,  he  returned  East,  and,  though  advanced 
in  years,  continued  to  preach  until  the  end  of  his  pil- 
grimage, Aug.  5,  1877.      (W.  P.  S.) 

Swanger,  John  P.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Mifflin  County,  Pa.,  Feb. 
15, 1836.  He  was  converted  and  united  with  the  Church 
in  1854,  and  in  1859  was  received  on  trial  in  the  East 
Baltimore  Conference.  His  ministry,  however,  was  of 
short  duration,  as  he  died  June  29,  1867,  in  Baltimore. 
See  Minutes  oj" Annual  Conferences,  1868,  p.  27. 

Swarm  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  of  two  very 
different  Hebrew  words. 

1.  m^l,  \'ddh  (usualh'  rendered  "congregation"  or 
"assembly"),  is  employed  to  designate  the  swarm  of 
bees  and  honey  found  by  Samson  in  the  lion's  carcass 
(Judg.  xiv,  8).  The  lion  which  Samson  slew  had  been 
dead  some  little  time  before  the  bees  had  taken  up  their 
abode  in  the  carcass,  for  it  is  expressly  stated  that  "af- 
ter a  time"  Samson  returned  and  saw  the  bees  and  honey 
in  the  lion's  carcass,  so  that  "if,"  as  Oedmann  has  well 
observed,  "  any  one  here  represents  to  himself  a  corrupt 
and  putrid  carcass,  the  occurrence  ceases  to  have  any 
true  similitude,  for  it  is  well  known  that  in  these  conn- 
tries,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  heat  will,  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours,  so  completely  dry  up  the 
moisture  of  dead  camels,  and  that  without  their  under- 
going decomposition,  that  their  bodies  long  remain,  like 
mummies,  unaltered  and  entirely  free  from  offensive 
odor."  To  the  foregoing  quotation  we  m&y  add  that 
very  probably  the  ants  would  help  to  consume  the  car- 
cass, and  leave,  |ierhaps,  in  a  short  time,  little  else  than 
a  skeleton.  Herodotus  (v.  114)  speaks  ofa  certain  Ones- 
ilus,  whohad  been  taken  prisoner  bj-  the  Amathusiansand 
beheaded,  and  whose  head,  having  been  suspended  over 
the  gates,  had  become  occupied  by  a  swarm  of  bees; 
comp.  also  Aldrovandus  {De  Insect,  i,  110).  Dr.  Thom- 
son (/^and  and  Book;  ii,  362)  mentions  this  occurrence 
of  a  swarm  of  bees  in  a  lion's  carcass  as  an  exfraortlinary 
thing,  and  makes  an  unhappy  conjecture  that  perhaps 
"hornets,"  debahir  in  Arabic,  are  intended,  "if  it  were 
known,''  says  he,  "that  they  manufactured  honey  enough 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  story."  It  is  known,  how- 
ever, that  hornets  do  not  make  honey,  nor  do  any  of  the 
family  Vesjrldce,  with  the  exception,  so  far  as  has  been 
hitherto  observed,  of  the  Brazilian  Nectarina  rnellifica. 
— Smith.     See  Bee. 

2.  2"lS',  'fl?-o6,  is  the  term  applied  to  the  fourth  of 
the  plagues  (q.  v.)  of  Egypt  (Exod.  viii,  8-31  ;  "  divers 
sorts  of  tlies,"  Psa.  Ixxviii,  45;  cv,  31).  It  is  regarded 
by  most  interpreters  as  a  species  of  f/adfy,  or  iabanus 
(Michaelis,  ASe/yj/j/fOT.  p.  1960),  such  as  is  still  very  troub- 
lesome to  animals  in  Egypt  (Forskal.  Descr.  Anim.  \), 
85;  Riippell,  Arab.  p.  73).  See  Bochart,  t/ieroz.  iii, 
472;  Werner,  in  the  Miscell.  Lips.  Nov.  iii,  201  sq.    See 

Fl.Y. 

Svrayze,  John  J.,  a  minister  of  the  IMethodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  30,  1812.  He  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Conference  in  1829,  and  labored  with  great  accept- 
ability, filling  the  office  of  presiding  elder  nine  succes- 
sive years.  He  took  a  superannuated  relation  in  1852, 
and  died  Feb.  18, 1853.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Covfer- 
ences,  1853,  p.  242. 

S^vayze,  'William,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  Nov.  18,  1784. 
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In  his  youth  he  was  led  l)y  a  pious  African  to  hear  a 
Methodist  preacher  near  naitiinore.  was  converted,  and 
soon  alter  Celt  impressed  tliat  it  was  his  duty  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  and  labored  as  a  local  preacher  to  great  ad- 
vantage for  several  years.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
New  York  Conference  on  trial  in  i\Iay,  1807,  and  for 
eight  years  labored  successfully  witliin  the  bounds  of 
that  Conference.  "He  became  emphatically  a  'son  of 
thunder,' attracting  great  crowds  of  people  to  his  minis- 
try, and  speaking  with  a  power  and  pat lios, that  few 
have  ever  eiiualled,  moving  and  exciting  many — some 
to  tears,  others  to  cry  for  mercy,  while  others  would 
shout  for  joy"  ((iregg,  p.  177).  In  181G  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ohio  Conference;  in  1817  appointed  to  Co- 
lumbus Circuit;  in  1818  to  Deer  Creek  Circuit,  includ- 
ing Chilicothe;  in  182()  presiding  elder  of  Ohio  District, 
where  "his  labors,  for  almost  four  years,  were  crowned 
with  unexami)led  success."  In  1824,  by  the  division 
made  by  the  Cieneral  Conference,  he  fell  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Conference,  and  was  appr>inted  to  Erie  District; 
in  1828  to  Canton  District;  in  1830,  conference  mission- 
ary; in  1832,  retransferred  to  Ohio  Conference;  in  1834 
to  Pittsburgh  Conference;  after  which,  he  was  super- 
annuated until  death,  March  29,  1841,  See  Minvtes  of 
A  iimifil  Coiifi-reiiccs,  iii,  238 ;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  iv,  339-341.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Swearing  (some  form  of  fl^X  or  "3'^",  o/"''7'0) 
is  an  appeal  to  God  in  attestation  of  the  truth  of  what 
one  says,  or  in  conlirmation  of  what  one  promises  or  un- 
dertakes. The  Latin  term  is  jusjuntndum  or  juramen- 
tiitn.  Cicero  (De  Officiis,  iii.  29)  correctly  terms  an  oath 
a  religious  affirmation  ;  that  is,  an  affirmation  with  a  re- 
ligious sanction.  This  ap()ears  from  the  words  which 
he  proceeds  to  employ :  '•  t^uod  autem  affirmate,  quasi 
Deo  teste,  promiseris,  id  tenendum  est.  Jam  enim  non 
ad  iram  deorum,  quaj  nulla  est,,sed  ad  justitiam  et  ad 
lidem  pertinet;"  which  in  effect  means  that  an  oath  is 
an  a]i[)eal  to  (Jod,  as  the  source  and  the  vindicator  of 
justice  and  fidelity.  Hence  it  apjtears  that  there  are 
two  essential  elements  in  an  oath— tirst,  the  human,  a 
declared  intention  of  speaking  the  truth  or  performing 
the  action  in  a  given  case;  secondly,  the  divine,  an  ap- 
peal to  God,  as  a  being  who  knows  all  things  and  will 
punish  guilt.  According  to  usage,  however,  there  is  a 
third  clement  in  the  idea  which  "oath"  commonly  con- 
veys, namely,  that  the  oath  is  taken  only  on  solemn,  or, 
more  specifically,  on  juridical  occasions.  The  canon  law 
gives  all  three  elements  wlien  it  represents_;«(//«Mw,  Ve- 
ritas, justitid  as  entering  into  the  constitution  of  an  oath 
—^WiaM»»,  judgment  or  trial  on  the  part  of  society; 
Veritas,  truth  on  the  part  of  the  oath-taker;  justitiu, 
justice  on  the  part  of  God. 

The  practice  of  taking  oaths  existed  before  the  time 
of  Moses.  It  is  foinid  as  early  as  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham, who  made  the  oldest  servant  of  his  family  swear 
he  would  select  for  Isaac  a  wife  of  his  own  kindred  (Gen. 
xxiv,  2, 3,  37).  It  is  here  observable  that  the  oath  is  a 
private,  not  a  judicial  one;  only  that  the  authority  of 
Abraham,  as  patriarch,  must  be  taken  into  account. "  An 
oath  was  sometimes  a  public  and  general  bond,  obliging 
the  iiarties  who  took  it  to  a  certain  course— a  case  in 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  spontaneous  and  volun- 
tary; as  when,  in  Judges  xxi.  the  men  of  Israel  swore, 
saying,  "There  shall  not  any  of  us  give  his  daughter  unto 
IJenjamin  to  wife"  (comp.  ver.  5).  From  1  Kings  xviii, 
10,  it  ai)pcars  to  have  been  customary  to  require,  on  oc- 
casions of  great  concern,  a  pidilic  oath,  embracing  even 
an  entire  "  kingdom  and  nati.m  ;"  but  whether  taken  in- 
dividually or  by  some  representative  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining.  Such  a  custom,  however,  implying  as 
it  does  a  doubt  of  the  public  faith  of  a  people,  would 
hardly  be  submitted  to,  unless  on  the  part  of  an  inferior. 

Oaths  did  not  take  their  origin  in  an}'  divine  com- 
mand. They  were  a  part  of  that  consuetudinary  law 
which  Moses  found  prevalent,  and  was  bouml  to  respect, 
since  no  small  portion  of  the  force  of  law  lies  in  custom, 


and  a  legislator  can  neither  abrogate  nor  institute  a 
biniiing  law  of  his  own  mere  will.  Accordingly,  Moses 
made  use  of  the  sanction  which  an  oath  gave,  but  in 
that  general  manner,  and  apart  from  minute  directions 
and  express  W(jrds  of  a|)proval,  wliich  shows  that  he 
merely  used,  without  intending  to  sanction,  an  instru- 
ment that  he  found  in  existence  and  could  not  safely 
dispense  with.  Examples  are  found  in  Exod.  xxii,  11, 
where  an  oath  is  ordered  to  be  applied  in  the  case  of  lost 
property;  and  liere  we  first  meet  with  what  may  strict- 
ly be  called  a  juilicial  oath  (Lev.  vi,  3-5). 

An  oath,  making  an  appeal  to  the  divine  justice  and 
power,  is  a  recognition  of  the  divinity  of  the  being  to 
whom  the  apjieal  is  made.  Hence  to  swear  by  an  idol 
is  to  be  convicted  of  idolatry.  Such  an  act  is  according- 
ly given  in  Scripture  as  a  proof  of  idolatry  and  a  reason 
for  condign  punishment.  "  How  shall  I  i)ardon  thee  for 
this'?  Tliy  cliildren  have  forsaken  me,  and  sworn  by 
them  that  are  no  gods"  (Jer.  v,  7;  xii,  10;  Amos  viii, 
14;  Zeph.  i,  5). 

This  appeal  to  God  was  in  frequent  use  among  the 
Hebrews,  as  a  confirmation  of  both  statements  (Matt, 
xxvi,  74)  and  promises  (1  Sam.  xix,  C;  xx,  17;  2  Sam. 
xix,  23;  XV,  21 ;  1  Mace,  vii,  35.  For  covenant  oaths, 
see  Gen.  xxxi,  53  sq. ;  Josh,  ix,  15;  2  Kings  xi,  4;  1 
Mace,  vii,  15;  Josephus,  .4WA  xiv,  1,  2.  For  oaths  of  al- 
legiance see  2  Sam.  xv,  21 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  10,  4)  in 
both  public  and  private  life  (e.  g.  Judg.  xxi,  5  ;  1  Kings 
xviii,  10;  Ezra  x,  5  ;  and  Gen.  xxiv,  37;  1,5;  Matt,  xiv, 
7),  as  also  before  the  Judges  (Exod.  xxii,  1 1 ;  Lev.  vi,  3, 
5)  ;  but  the  ilosaic  law  does  not  attempt  to  regulate  its 
use.  Perjury  is  forbidden  (xix,  12),  but  on  religious 
grounds,  as  a  profanation  of  God's  name.  The  usual 
oath  was  by  Jehovah  (Dent,  vi,  13  ;  comp.  Gen.  xiv,  22 ; 
Jutlg.  xxi,  7  ;  Ruth  i,  17  ;  1  Sam.  xiv,  44  ;  2  Sam.  xix, 
7;  1  Kings  i,  29;  ii,  23;  Isa.  xix,  18;  Ixv,  16;  Jer.  iv, 
2 ;  xxxviii,  16),  while  the  apostates  swore  by  strange 
gods  (v,  7;  xii,  16;  Amos  viii,  14;  Zeph.  i,  5).  Some- 
times an  oath  was  made  by  the  life  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed (2  Kings  ii,  2 ;  1  Sam.  i,  26 ;  xx,  3 ;  comp.  Eurip- 
ides, lid.  835),  by  the  life  of  the  king  (1  Sam.  xvii,  55; 
XXV,  26;  2  Sam.  xi,  11),  or  bj'  his  head,  even  when  not 
in  his  presence  (a  common  oath  in  Egypt,  Gen.  xlii,  15, 
and  still  used  in  Persia,  Rosenmliller,  Mor;/enl.  i,  200  sq. ; 
Morier,  Second  Journey ;  comp.  Strabo,  xii,  557  ;  Herod- 
otus, iv,  68;  Curtius,  vi,  11, 18  ;  Lucian,  Catapl.  11 ;  Sue- 
tonius, Calif/.  27 ;  Vegetius,  De  Re  Mil.  ii,  5 ;  Tertullian, 
A  pal.  52;  Zorn,  Biblioth.  Antiq.  i,  812  sq.  In  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  Xicodemus,  Pilate  swears  by  the  safety 
of  Ccesar ;  comp.  Rein,  Rom.  Cnniinalrecht,  p.  534). 
More  rarely,  the  oath  was  by  the  head  of  the  swearer 
(Matt,  v,  36;  comp.  Virgil,  .4'«.  ix,  300;  Ovid,  Trixt.'w, 
4,  45;  Juvenal,  vi.  17),  by  some  important  member  of 
the  body,  as  the  eyes  (Ovid,  Amor,  iii,  3,  13;  Tibullus, 
iii,  6,  47  ;  Plautus,  Mencec.  v,  9, 1)  ;  by  the  earth  (Matt. 
V,  35;  Sil.  Ital.  viii,  105;  Euripides,  /Jippolylus,  1029); 
by  heaven  and  the  sun  (Matt,  v,  34;  Talmud  liabyl. 
Berach.  55;  comp.  Kor.  xci,  5;  liii,  1;  Ivi,  77;  Virgil, 
^'«.  .xii,  176,  197;  ix,  429;  Aristophanes,  A'5'.  705 ;  Plu- 
tarch, 129;  Euripides,  Medea,  746;  Pausanias,  viii,  18, 
1;  Philostratus,  Her.  ii,  11;  and  Wettstein,  i,  305); 
by  the  angels  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  16,  4).  It  was  a 
part  of  the  punctiliousness  of  the  later  Jew-s  to  prefer 
rather  to  swear  by  the  sun,  the  earth,  or  heaven  than 
by  (Jod  himself  (Philostratus,  ii,  271).  Some  swore  by 
the  Temple  (Matt,  xxiii,  16 ;  comp.  Lightfoot,  p.  280),  or 
parts  of  it  (Matt,  xxiii.  16;  comp.  Wettstein  ad  loc),  or 
by  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city  (Matt,  v,  35 ;  IMishna,  Kethu- 
both,  ii,  9  ;  Lightfoot,  p.  280).  So  among  other  ancient 
nations,  the  altar  was  touched  in  swearing  (comp.  Dough- 
t»us,  Aiiiihct.  ii,  26;  Lakemacher,  Obserr.  ix,  112  sq.  on 
Sil.  Ital.  iii,  82.  On  the  oath  CoiiBAN  [q.  v.],  see  Jose- 
phus, Apion,  i,  22,  453). 

The  form  of  swearing  by  Jehovah,  always  the  most 
usual  oath  (see  above),  was  very  simple—"  The  Lord  do 
this  or  that  to  me  if  I  swear  falsely"  (Ruth  i,  17  ;  2  Sam. 
iii,  9,  35;  1  Kings  ii,  23;  2  Kings  vi,  31),or  "As  Jeho- 
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vah  liveth"  (miTi  in,  or  d^l-l'^X  "^n,  Ruth  iii,  13; 
Jiulg.  viii,  19;  2  Sam,  ii,  27;  Jer.  xxxviii,  IG)  ;  at 
greater  length,  "Jehovah  be  a  true  anil  faithful  wit- 
ness between  us"  (rpx  ivh  !133  ."l"'"^  ^T}'',  Jer.  xlii, 
5).  Formulas  of  terrible  import  were  used  by  the  later 
Jews  (see  Josephus,  LiJ'e,  §  53 ;  comp.  Lysias,  Pi-o.  Con. 
Aristoph.  32).  Of  the  ceremonies  usually  observed  by 
those  who  took  oaths  we  know  but  little.  In  patri- 
archal antiquity  it  was  usual  to  put  the  hand  under  the 
thigh  (Gen.  xxiv,  2;  xlvii,  29).  On  this  practice  Aben- 
Ezra  observes,  "It  appears  probable  to  me  that  the 
meaning  of  this  custom  was  as  if  the  superior  said,  with 
the  consent  of  his  slave,  'If  thou  art  under  my  jiower, 
and  therefore  prepared  to  execute  my  commands,  put 
thy  hand,  as  a  token,  under  my  thigh.'"  Winer,  how- 
ever, thinks  that,  as  it  was  usual  to  swear  by  the  more 
important  parts  of  the  human  frame,  so  this  was  a  ref- 
erence to  the  generative  powers  of  man.  But  see  on 
this  interpretation,  as  well  as  on  the  general  question 
of  swearing  by  parts  of  the  body,  INIeiner,  Gesch.  dei-  Re- 
Uff.  ii,  286  sq.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  it  was  usual  to 
touch  that  by  which  a  person  swore.  Other  instances 
may  be  seen  in  Niedek,  De  Popular.  Adorat.  p.  213  sq., 
and  p.  218,  which  go  immediately  to  confirm  the  idea 
advanced  by  Winer.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  (on 
Gen.  xxiv,  2)  supposes  the  hand  to  have  been  placed 
on  the  section  of  circumcision  (comp.  Jerome,  ad  loc). 
Graraberg  {Rdigionsid.  i,  439)  most  strangely  connects 
this  custom  with  the  licentious  worship  of  Baal  and 
Astarte.  (For  other  views  see  Dreyer,  Miscel.  iib.  eiidge 
Gryenst.  des  teutsch.  Rechts,  p.  115  sq. ;  Miihn,  in  Ber- 
tholdt's  Joiini.  vii,  118  sq.). 

The  more  usual  emplo^vment  of  the  hand  was  to  raise 
it  towards  heaven  ;  designed,  probably,  to  excite  atten- 
tion, to  point  out  the  oath-taker,  and  to  give  solemnity 
to  the  act  (Gen.  xiv,  22,  23).  In  the  strongly  anthro- 
pomorphitic  language  of  parts  of  the  Scripture  even 
God  is  introduced  saying,  "  I  lift  up  my  hand  to  heaven, 
and  say,  I  live  forever"  (Deut.  xxxii,  40).  Some  sup- 
pose that  a  similar  license  is  em|)loyed  whenever  the 
Almighty  is  represented  as  in  any  way  coming  under 
the  obligation  of  an  oath  (Gen.  xxii,  IG,  17 ;  Exod.  vi, 
8;  Ezek.  xx,  5;  Heb.  vi,  17).  Instead  of  the  head,  the 
phylactery  was  sometimes  touched  by  the  Jews  on 
taking  an  oath  (Maimon.  Shebuoth,  c.  11).  Even  the 
Deity  is  sometimes  introduced  as  swearing  by  phylac- 
teries {Tanch.  fol.  vi,  3;  Otho,  Lex.  p.  757).  "Giving 
the  hand"  (Ezek.  xviii,  12)  was  a  ceremony  used  be- 
tween equals;  the  violation  of  this  pledge  was  believed 
to  be  a  most  atrocious  crime,  and  hence  the  prophet 
denounces  vengeance  on  the  king  of  Babylon,  who 
hail  broken  a  covenant  after  having  "given  liis  hand." 
We  meet  with  the  representation  of  the  pledge  given 
by  the  joining  of  hands,  in  connection  with  some  relig- 
ious ceremonj^,  on  many  ancient  coins,  of  which  the 
accompanying  engravings  are  specimens.  They  are 
taken  from  golden  coins  in  the  British  Museum.  See 
Hand.     Swearing  by  dipping  the  hands  in  the  blood 


Coins  struck  to  Commemorate  Peace. 

of  a  victim  was  the  most  solemn  form  of  oath  among 
the  ancient  (i reeks,  and  was  chieflj'  used  in  concluding 
alliances  offensive  and  defensive.     See  Covexant. 

The  Rabbinical  writers  indulge  in  much  prolixity  on 

the  subject  of  oaths,  entering  into  nice  distinctions,  and 

showing  themselves  exquisite  casuists.     A  brief  view 

of  their  disquisitions  mav  be  seen  in  Otho,  Lex.  p.  347 
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sq.  Some  oaths  they  declared  invalid :  "  If  any  one 
swear  by  heaven,  earth,  the  sun,  and  such  things,  al- 
though there  may  l)e  in  his  mind  while  using  these 
words  a  reference  to  Him  who  created  them,  yet  this 
is  not  an  oath;  or  if  any  one  swear  by  one  of  the  proph- 
ets or  by  some  book  of  Scripture,  having  reference  to 
Him  who  sent  the  prophet  and  gave  the  book,  never- 
theless this  is  not  an  oath"  (Maimon.  Hal.  Shebuoth, 
c.  12).  So  the  Mishna  {Shebuoth,  c.  4):  "If  any  one 
adjures  another  by  heaven  or  earth,  he  is  not  held 
bound  by  this."  It  is  easy  to  see  that  oaths  of  this 
nature,  witli  authoritative  interpretations  and  glosses 
so  lax,  could  hardly  fail  to  loosen  moral  obligation,  and 
to  lead  to  much  practical  perjury  and  impiety.  Mi- 
nute casuistical  distinctions  undermine  the  moral  sense. 
When  a  man  may  swear  and  yet  not  swear,  by  the 
same  formula  appear  to  bind  liimself  and  yet  be  free, 
contract  with  his  associates  an  obligation  from  winch 
he  may  be  released  by  religious  authorities,  the  basis 
of  private  virtue  and  the  grounds  of  public  confidence 
are  at  once  endangered.  Besides,  the  practice  of  un- 
authorized and  spontaneous  oath-taking,  which  seems 
even  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Jewish  history  to  have 
been  too  common,  became,  about  the  time  of  our  Lord, 
of  great  frequency,  and  must  have  tended  to  lower  the 
religious  as  well  as  weaken  the  moral  character.  Pe- 
ter's conduct  is  a  striking  case  in  point,  who  "began  to 
curse  and  to  swear,  saying,  I  know  not  the  man"  (Matt, 
xxvi,  74).  An  open  falsehood  thus  asserted  and  main- 
tained by  oaths  and  imprecations  shows  how  little  re- 
gard there  was  at  that  time  paid  to  such  means  of  sub- 
stantiating truth.  The  degree  of  guilt  implied  in  such 
lamentable  practices  is  heightened  by  the  emphasis 
with  which  the  Mosaic  law  guarded  the  sanctity  of  thp 
divine  name  and  prohibited  the  crime  of  perjury  and 
profanation  (Exod.  xx,  7;  Lev.  xix,  12;  Deut.  v,  11; 
Matt.  V,  33). 

The  levity  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  regard  to  oaths, 
though  reproved  by  some  of  their  doctors  (Otho,  Lex, 
p.  361 :  Philo,  ii,  194),  was  notorious  ;  and  when  we  find 
it  entering  as  an  element  into  popular  poetry  (iMartial, 
xi,  9)  we  cannot  ascribe  (he  imputation  to  the  known 
injustice  of  heathen  writers  towards  the  Israelites.  This 
national  vice,  doubtless,  had  an  influence  with  the  Es- 
senes  (q.  v.)  in  placing  the  prohibition  of  oaths  among 
the  rules  of  their  reformatory  order.  IModern  Orientals 
habitually  use  the  exclamation  Ivshalluh  ("  in  the 
name  of  God")  on  the  most  trivial  occasions. 

That  no  case  has  been  made  out  by  Christian  com- 
mentators in  favor  of  judicial  swearing  we  do  not  af- 
firm;* but  we  must  be  excused  if  we  add  that  the  case 
is  a  ver}'  weak  one,  wears  a  casuistical  appearance,  and 
as  if  necessitated  in  order  to  excuse  existing  usages  and 
guard  against  errors  iminited  to  unpopular  sects,  such 
as  the  Quakers  and  Mennonites.  II  inferential  and 
merely  probable  conclusions,  such  as  the  case  consists 
i  of,  may  be  allowed  to  prevail  against  the  explicit  lan- 
guage of  Jesus  and  James,  Scripture  is  robbed  of  its 
certainty,  and  prohibitions  the  most  express  lose  theii 
force.  For  instance,  it  has  been  alleged  that  our  Lord 
himself  took  part  in  an  oath  when,  being  adjured  by 
the  high-priest,  he  answered  "Thou  hast  said'"  (Matt. 
xxvi,  63,  04).  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  his  own 
doctrine  on  the  point?  Placed  at  the  bar  of  judgment, 
Jesus  was  a  criminal,  not  a  teacher,  bound  by  the  Jaws 
of  his  country — which  it  was  a  part  of  his  plan  never 
unnecessarily  to  disregard — to  give  an  answer  to  the 
question  judicially  put  to  him,  "and  bound  equally  by  a 
regard  to  the  great  interests  which  he  had  come  into 
the  world  to  serve.  Jesus  did  not  swear,  but  was  sworn. 
The  putting  the  oath  he  could  not  prevent.  His  sole 
question  was.  Should  he  answer  the  interrogatory? — a 
question  which  depended  on  considerations  of  the  high- 
est moment,  and  which  he  who  alone  could  judge  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative.  That  question  in  effect  was, 
"Art  thou  the  Messiah?"  His  reply  was  a  simple  af- 
firmative.    The  employment  of  the  adjuration  was  the 
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act  of  the  magistrate,  to  have  olijcctod  to  which  would 
have  broiifjht  on  Jesus  the  cliarj;e  of  eiiuivocation,  if 
not  of  evasion,  or  even  tlie  denial  of  his  "  liii^ii  calling." 
The  1,'eneral  tendency  <if  this  ariicle  is  to  sliow  l^ow  de- 
sirable it  is  that  the  practice  of  oatli-takiiii;  of  all  kinds, 
judicial  as  well  as  others,  shoidd  at  least  be  diminished 
till,  at  the  proper  time,  it  is  totally  abolished ;  for  what- 
soever is  more  than  a  simi>le  atlirmatioii  cometh  from  the 
Evil  One,  tK  rov  TTOvt]pov  (Matt,  v,  37),  and  equally  lead- 
eth  to  evil.  See  Lytiii  Dixs.de  .htnimcnto;  Nicolai,  De 
Juram.  I/cbneoritni,  Gnvcoruin,  Roinaiiorum,  aliorumque 
Populorum;  Seldeni  Diss.  deJnnimentis;  Jlolembecii 
De  Juramento  per  Geniiim  rrincipis  ;  Spenceri  Diss,  de 
Junimento  per  A  nchialnm — all  of  which  may  be  found 
in  vol.  xxvi  of  Ugolino's  Thesaurus  Antiq.  Sacr.  See 
also  Hansen,  De  Jurument.  Veil,  in  (incvius,  Thesaurus; 
Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  052  sq. ;  Steiider,  De  Jurejur.  Sec. 
Discip.  Ileb.  (Lips.  IT.'it!)  ;  rurinaini,  De  Jurejur.  ex 
Mente  Ilehr.  (Fraidif.  17.S-2) ;  Valckenaer,  De  Ritib.  in  Ju- 
rejur. a  Vet.  Ilehr.  et  Gnec.  Ohserv.  (Franek.  1735;  and 
in  Oelrich's  Collect.  I,  ii,  175  scj.) ;  especially  Bassek,  De 
Jurejur.  Vet.  iiiipr.  Rom.  (Traj.  ad  Kli.  1727);  Lasaulx, 
Ueb.  d.  Eid  bet  d.  Griech.  (Wiirzb.  1X44) ;  Ueb.  d.  Eid  bet 
d.  Rom.  (ibid.  1S14);  Otho,  Lex.  Rabbin,  p.  347  sq.  A 
more  recent  authority  inay  be  found  in  Stiiudlin,  Ge- 
schichte  der  Vorstell.  s.  v.  "  Eide ;"  see  also  Tyler,  Oaths  : 
their  Oriyin,  etc.     See  Oath. 

SWEAKING,  PitoFANE,  was  severeh'  condemned  in 
the  ancient  Churcii,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  common 
practice.  Swearing,  or  foolish  or  wicked  adjurations 
by  any  creature  or  diemon,  by  the  emperor's  genius,  by 
angel  and  by  saint,  were  reprobated.  Perjured  persons 
were  placed  under  special  penance.  Profanity  is  also 
punishable  by  the  civil  law  of  Great  Britain,  and  by 
the  laws  of  some  of  the  states  of  the  United  States. 

Sweat  (n"T,  Gen.  iii,  19;  "T^,  Ezek.  xliv,  18;  iSpwg, 
Luke  xxii,  44)  was  one  of  the  physical  phenomena  at- 
tending our  Lord's  agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethsera- 
ane  as  described  by  Luke  (xxii,  44):  "His  sweat  was 
as  it  were  great  drops  (literally  clots,  ^pn/ifioi)  of  blood 
falling  down  to  the  ground."  The  genuineness  of  this 
verse  and  of  the  preceding  has  been  doubted,  but  is  now 
generally  acknowledged.  They  are  omitted  in  A  and 
B,  but  are  found  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  (X),  Codex 
Beza",  and  others,  and  in  the  Peshito,  Philoxenian,  and 
Curetoiuan  Syriac  (see  Tregelles,  Greek  New  Test.; 
Scrivener,  Introd.  to  the  Crit.  of  the  New  Test.  p.  434), 
and  Tregelles  points  to  the  notation  of  the  section  and 
canon  in  ver.  42  as  a  trace  of  the  existence  of  the  verse 
in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus. 

Of  this  maladv, 'known  in'medical  science  by  the  term 
diapedesis,  there  have  been  examples  recorded  both  in 
ancient  and  inodcrn  times.  Aristotle  was  aware  of  it 
{De  Fart.  Anini.  iii,  5).  The  cause  assigned  is  gener- 
ally violent  mental  emotion.  "  Kannegiesser,"  quoted 
by  Dr.  Stroud  (I'hi/s.  Cause  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  p. 
86),  "  remarks,  'Violent  mental  excitement,  whether  oc- 
casioned by  uncontrollable  anger  or  vehement  joy,  and 
in  like  manner  sudden  terror  or  intense  fear,  forces  out 
a  sweat,  accom]>anied  with  signs  either  of  anxiety  or 
hilarity.'  After  ascribing  this  sweat  to  the  unequal 
constriction  of  some  vessels  and  dilatation  of  others,  he 
further  observes:  '  If  the  mind  is  seized  with  a  sudden 
fear  of  death,  the  sweat,  owing  to  the  excessive  degree 
of  constriction,  often  becomes  bloody.'  "  Dr.  Millingen 
{Curiosities  of  Medical  Experience,  p.  489,  2d  ed.)  gives 
the  following  explanation  of  the  phenomenon :  "  It  is 
probable  tliat  this  strange  disorder  arises  from  a  violent 
commotion  of  the  nervous  system,  turning  the  streams 
of  blood  out  -of  their  natural  course,  and  forcing  the  red 
particles  into  the  cutaneous  excretories.  A  mere  relax- 
ation of  the  fibres  could  not  produce  so  powerful  a  re- 
vulsion. It  may  also  arise  in  cases  of  extreme  debili- 
ty, in  connection  with  a  thinner  condition  of  the  blood." 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  instances  on  record 
which  have  been  collected  by  Calraet  {Diss,  sur  la  Sueur 


<lu  San;/),  'Millingen,  Stroud,  Trusen  (Die  Sitten.  Gebrdu- 
che  uiid  Kriiiikheiten  d.  all.  Ihbr.  [Brcslau,  1853]),  ia 
addition  to  those  given  under  Bloody  Swi';at.  Schen- 
kius  {Obs. .!/('(/.  iii,  458)  says  that  in  the  plague  of  Mise- 
no  in  1554  a  woinan  who  was  seized  sweated  blood  for 
three  days.  In  1552  Conrad  Lycosthenes  {l)e  Prodigi- 
is,  p.  023,  ed.  1557)  reports,  a  woman  sick  of  the  plague 
sweated  blood  from  the  upper  part  of  her  body.  Ac- 
cording to  De  Thou  (  I,  xi,  32(5,  ed.  102(1 ),  the  gov- 
ernor of  Montemaro,  being  seized  by  stratagem  and 
threatened  with  death,  was  so  moved  thereat  that  he 
sweated  blood  and  water.  In  the  Melanges  d'llistoire, 
(iii,  179),  by  Doin  Bonaventure  d'Argonne,  the  case  is 
given  of  a  woman  who  suft'ered  so  much  from  this  mal- 
ady that,  after  her  death,  no  blood  was  found  in  her 
veins.  Another  case  of  a  girl  of  eighteen  who  suffered 
in  the  same  way  is  reported  by  Mesaporiti,  a  physician 
at  Genoa,  accompanied  by  the  observations  of  Valisneri, 
professor  of  medicine  at  Padua.  It  occurred  in  1703 
{Phil.  Trans.  No.  3(J3,  p.  2144).  There  is  still,  however, 
wanted  a  well-authenticated  instance  in  modern  times 
observed  with  all  the  care  and  attested  by  all  the  ex- 
actness of  later  medical  science.  That  given  in  Cas- 
par's Wochenschrift,  1848,  as  having  been  observed  by 
Dr.  Schneider,  appears  to  be  the  most  recent,  and  re- 
sembles the  phenomenon  mentioned  by  Theophrastus 
{London  Med.  Guz.  1848,  ii,  953).  For  further  reference 
to  authorities,  see  Copeland,  Diet,  of  Medicine,  ii,  72. — 
Smith. 

STwedberg,  Jesper,  bishop  of  Skara,  in  Sweden. 
His  father's  name  was  Jacobson,  but,  according  to  a  fre- 
quent Swedish  custom,  the  son,  on  taking  his  degree  at 
the  university,  assumed  the  name  of  Swedberg.  He  was 
born  Aug.  28, 1653,  in  the  province  of  Dalecarlia.  Hav- 
ing received  a  university  education,  he  was  ordained  in 
1085,  and  became  successively  court  chaplain,  professor 
of  theology  in  the  University  of  Upsala  (1092),  and 
provost  of  the  cathedral  there.  He  was  a  pious,  elo- 
quent, and  active  man,  a  somewhat  voluminous  writer, 
chiefly  on  devotional  subjects.  He  stood  high  in  his 
native  country,  and  many  of  his  hymns  are  still  among 
the  favorite  ones  in  the  Swedish  Lutheran  service.  He 
was  the  father  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  He  was  made 
bishop  of  Skara  in  1702,  about  the  time  that  he  visited 
England.  The  Swedish  Church  in  London  and  the 
Swedish  congregations  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware, in  America,  were  placed  by  the  king  under  his 
episcopal  supervision  ;  and  his  letters  to  the  latter  col- 
ony, still  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  Church  at  Wil- 
mington, show  a  warm  interest  in  their  affairs.  From 
the  information  which  he  had  obtained  from  this  cor- 
respondence he  pid)lished  a  work  concerning  America, 
a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  library  of  Harvard  College. 
He  also  published  a  Psalm-Book  (1694),  which  was  sup- 
pressed as  pietistic ;  and  the  first  Swedish  Grammar 
(1722).   Bishop  Swedberg  died  July  26, 1735.    (W.B.H.) 

Sweden,  a  kingdom  in  the  northern  part  of  Eu- 
rope. In  conjunction  with  Norway  it  forms  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninsula,  occupying  itself  the  larger  part  of 
this  peninsula.  Its  geographical  position  is  between 
hit.  553  20'  and  69°  N.  and  long.  11°  10'  and  24°  10'  E., 
and  it  extends  not  far  from  1000  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  in  its  greatest  breadth  300  miles  from  east 
to  west.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Norwegian  Lap- 
land, east  by  Russia,  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and 
the  Baltic,  and  west  by  the  Sound,  the  Cattegat,  and 
Norway.  The  country  has  the  characteristic  features 
of  all  northern  regions.  Many  parts  of  it,  especially  in 
the  north,  are  barren  and  unproductive.  Its  immense 
forests  are  a  source  of  great  revenue,  the  wood  being 
used  not  only  for  fuel,  but  entering  quite  generally  into 
the  construction  of  the  exterior  as  well  as  the  interior 
parts  of  all  buildings,  and  furnishing  also  a  profitable 
article  for  export.  All  the  grains  peculiar  to  northern 
countries  are  raised  in  Sweden,  not  only  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  hoiiie  consumption,  but  also  for  export. 
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In  some  of  the  metals  it  is  very  rich,  and  no  small  part 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country  comes  from  the  workhig 
of  mines  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  copjier,  etc.  The  clescrif)- 
tion  which  has  been  given  of  Norway,  so  far  as  the 
natural  productions  of  the  country  arc  concerned,  will 
apply  to  Sweden,  and  renders  any  minute  detail  in  this 
respect  unnecessary.     See  Norway. 

The  great  political  divisions  of  Sweden  are  three — 
Gothland,  Svealand,  and  Norrland.  (iothland  has  thir- 
teen subdivisions,  Svealand  eight,  and  Norrlantl  live — 
the  whole  giving  an  area  of  171,730  square  miles,  and 
having  a  population  of  a  little  more  tlian  four  millions 
and  a  cpiarter.  The  largest  city  is  Stockholm,  having 
a  population  in  1874  of  nearly  150,000.  The  only  oth- 
er city  of  considerable  size  in  Sweden  is  Gothenburg, 
which  has  a  population  of  over  G0,000;  but  there  is 
quite  a  large  number  of  cities  and  towns  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  over  fi.OOO. 

I.  Ilistorii, — The  early  historj'  of  Sweden  is  involved 
in  great  obscurity,  nor  do  we  find  much  in  that  historj' 
that  will  interest  the  general  reader  until  we  come 
down  to  the  time  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  who,  with  great 
heroism,  made  an  attack  on  Christian  II,  and  succeeded 
ill  obtaining  the  throne  in  1623.  The  next  character 
that  stands  out  prominently  on  the  pages  of  Swedish 
history  is  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  great  champion  of 
tlie  Protestant  faith,  and  the  ix>werful  foe  with  whom 
Austria  had  to  contend  during  the  important  period  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Gustavus  was  most  fortunate 
in  his  counsellors  and  statesmen,  especially  in  his  chan- 
cellor, the  wise  and  good  Oxenstiern  (q.  v.),  who,  after  the 
death  of  his  sovereign  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen  in  16G2, 
was  intrusted  with  the  management  of  affairs  during 
tlie  minority  of  Christina,  the  daughter  of  Gustavus, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Passing  over  a  few  years, 
we  come  to  the  period  during  which  the  celebrated 
Charles  XII  sat  on  the  throne,  whose  wonderful  martial 
exploits  form  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pages  of  modern 
histor}'.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign  the  king- 
dom of  Sweden  was  at  the  height  of  its  power  antl  of 
its  glory.  When  he  closed  his  administration,  and,  by 
bis  death,  Sweden  came  under  the  dominion  of  his  sis- 
ter, Ulrica  Eleonora,  its  prospects  were  far  from  flatter- 
ing. She  surrendered  herself  to  the  control  of  her  hus- 
band, Frederick  of  Hesse-Cassel,  whose  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  Sweden  was  most  unfortunate  and  hu- 
miliating. In  making  terms  of  peace  with  the  enemies 
with  whom  she  had  been  at  war  for  so  long  a  time, 
cessions  of  large  territories  which  were  once  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  kingdom  had  to  be  made.  Ulrica 
dying  without  issue,  the  throne  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Adolphus  Frederick,  in  fulfilment  of  one  of  the  terms 
of  peace  prescribed  by  the  empress  of  Russia  in  the 
treaty  of  1743.  His  reign  of  twenty  years  was  one  of 
constant  commotion  and  trouble.  At  his  death,  in  1771, 
his  sou  Gustavus  III  succeeded  to  the  crown  and  reign- 
ed twenty  years,  when  he  was  assassinated,  and  his  son 
Gustavus  IV,  a  minor  in  age,  came  to  the  throne,  with 
his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Sodermannland,  as  regent.  For 
various  reasons  the  young  king,  after  a  few  years,  was 
compelled  to  abdicate,  and  his  uncle,  the  regent,  under 
the  title  of  Charles  XIII,  became  king.  Upon  his  de- 
cease, Feb.  5, 1818,  the  French  marshal  Bernadotte  was 
elected  king,  taking  the  title  of  Charles  XIV.  Dur- 
ing his  reign  of  twenty-six  years,  Sweden  enjoyed  a 
good  degree  of  prosperity,  and  recovered,  in  consider- 
able measure,  what  she  had  lost  under  the  reigns  of  his 
liredecessors.  At  his  death,  in  1844,  his  son  Oscar  I 
succeeded  him  and  perfected  the  plans  of  his  father  for 
developing  the  resources  of  the  countrj^  and  adding  to 
its  material  wealth.  His  reign  lasted  fifteen  years 
(1844-69),  during  the  last  two  of  which,  on  account  of 
his  ill-health,  his  son  and  successor  had  acted  as  re- 
gent. This  son,  Charles  XV,  was  king  for  thirteen  years 
(1859-72).  During  his  administration,  liberal  ideas 
gained  the  ascendency,  and  the  result  was  the  intro- 
duction into  the  government  of  many  constitutional  re- 


forms. Charles  died  in  1872,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  king,  Oscar  11. 

II.  Rdiyion. — Christianity  was  first  introduced  into 
Sweden,  in  the  year  830  by  Anschar,  a  monk  of  Corbey, 
Westphalia,  although  the  Swedish  historians  assert  that 
many  of  the  people  embraced  the  (iospel  still  earlier, 
and  that  in  813  a  church  was  erected  at  Linkoping  by 
Herbert,  a  Saxon  ecclesiastic.  The  labors  of  Anschar 
were  followed  up  b\'  his  successor,  Rembert,  who  found- 
ed several  churches,  but  gained  few  converts.  Several 
of  Rembert's  successors  failed  to  prosecute  the  work, 
and  Christianity  became  almost  extinct;  and  it  was 
not  until  1020  that  Sweden  became  a  Christian  state. 
The  Reformation  commenced  in  Sweden  in  1624  under 
(Justavus  I,  who  secretly  encouraged  the  preaching  of 
Lutheran  doctrines,  in  order,  when  he  had  formed  a 
party  of  sufhcient  strength,  lo  seize  the  revenues  of  the 
dominant  Ctiurch  and  abolish  its  worship.  One  of  the 
most  popular  and  able  missionaries  of  the  Reformation 
was  Olaf  Petri,  who  published  the  New  Test,  in  the 
Swedish  language.  The  bishops  called  upon  the  king 
to  suppress  the  translation,  who  treated  their  proposal 
with  indifference,  and  consented  to  a  public  disputation 
at  Upsala  between  the  Romish  and  Protestant  parties. 
This  controversy  tended  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  peo])le  to 
the  errors  of  the  Romish  creed,  and  they  welcomed  the 
missionaries  to  their  houses.  Gustavus  seized  at  once 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  au- 
thorized the  clergy  to  marry  and  mix  with  the  world. 
He  also  declared  himself  a  Lutheran,  nominated  Luther- 
ans to  the  vacant  sees,  and  placed  Lutherans  in  the 
parish  churches.  In  the  course  of  two  years  the  Rom- 
ish worship  was  solemnly  and  universally  abolished, 
and  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  was  received  as  the 
only  rule  of  faith.  John,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  16G9,  had  married  Catharine  of  Poland,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  soon  displayed  a  decided  leaning  towards 
the  old  faith.  In  the  fervor  of  his  zeal  he  prepared  a 
new  liturgN',  entitled  "  Liturgy  of  the  Swedish  Church, 
Conformable  to  the  Catholic  and  Orthodox  Church." 
This  liturgy  was  rejected  by  the  mass  of  the  clergy  of 
both  churches,  and  even  the  papal  sanction  was  re- 
fused. Still,  the  king  so  tiir  prevailed  as  to  induce  the 
Swedish  Church  to  revise  its  liturgy,  and  to  declare  all 
opposed  to  revision  guilty  of  schism.  On  his  death, 
his  brother  Charles  became  regent,  and  one  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  induce  the  Synod  of  L'psala  (1593)  to  abolish 
the  liturgy  prepared  by  the  late  king  and  depose  those 
ecclesiastics  who  had  defended  it.  Sigismund,  hearing 
of  these  proceedings,  came  to  Sweden  and  inaugurated 
violent  measures  in  behalf  of  the  Romish  faith,  which 
were  so  generally  opposed  by  clergy  and  people  that 
he  returned  in  disgust  to  Poland.  Charles  took  up  the 
work  of  reform,  caused  a  decree  to  be  published  in  1600 
that  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  should  be  the  only 
rule  of  faith  in  Sweden,  that  all  Romish  priests  should 
leave  the  country  in  six  weeks,  and  prescribing  gen- 
eral conformity  under  penalty  of  banishment.  Under 
queen  Christina  the  Church  sank  into  a  deplorable  con- 
dition of  spiritual  declension  and  decay.  There  was  a 
religious  awakening,  however,  under  the  preaching  of 
Ulstadius,  who  suffered  for  his  zeal  by  a  long  imprison- 
ment. To  put  an  end  to  what  was  called  in  ridicule 
Pietism,  an  act  was  passed  in  1713,  and  a  still  more 
stringent  one  in  172G,  prohibiting,  under  heav}'  penal- 
ties, all  private  religious  meetings  or  conventicles. 
These  harsh  measures  and  the  desire  for  true  spiritual- 
ity led  a  number  of  the  people  to  seek  permission  to 
have  the  old  books  used  in  the  churches  of  their  par- 
ishes, or  to  have  regularly  ordained  pastors  serve  them, 
promising  themselves  to  maintain  them,  in  addition  to 
paying  all  dues,  as  formerly,  to  the  parish  priest.  This 
was  refused,  and  they  withdrew  from  the  worsliip  of 
the  national  Church,  enduring  many  disabilities,  as  de- 
nial of  marriage,  fines,  and  penalties.  It  was  not  till 
1873  that  dissenting  ministers  were  allowed  to  marrj-. 

The  established  Church  of  Sweden  is  Lutheran,  all 
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sects  of  Christians,  however,  being  tolerated.  The  king 
nominates  the  arehhishop  and  the  bishops  from  a  list 
of  names  presented  to  liim  by  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities. The  archbishop  of  Upsala  is  the  head  of  the 
Swedish  Church,  having  under  him  eleven  bishops. 
All  ecclesiastical  matters  of  importance  are  subject  to 
the  decision  of  the  king.  A  revohition  in  religious 
matters  is  now  going  on  in  Sweden  which  cannot  fail, 
in  time,  to  make  itself  felt  in  its  inrtuence  on  the  future 
destiny  of  the  national  Church.  Especially  prosperous 
have  been  the  missionary  operations  of  the  Baptists 
under  the  labors  of  the  Kev.  Andreas  Wibcrg  and  his 
fellow-laborers.  Thousands  of  converts  have  been  gath- 
ered into  Baptist  churches,  and  the  work  of  evangeliza- 
tion seems  to  be  but  in  its  infancy. 

In  185-4  the  Rev.  O.  P.  Petersen  was  commissioned 
by  the  Missionary-  Society  of  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  to  open  missions  in  the  Scandinavian  mission- 
ary; he  had,  <as  an  assistant  missionary,  Peter  Larssen, 
w^ho  went  to  Sweden  and  visiteil  several  families  at 
Calmar.  A  mission  was  begrtn  in  18(54:  at  Wish}',  in 
the  island  of  Gothland,  and  from  that  time  the  work 
has  been  very  prosperous.  The  tieneral  Conference  of 
187(i  ordered  the  Swedish  mission  to  be  organized  into 
an  Annual  Conference,  which  was  effected  under  the 
presidency  of  bishop  Andrews  at  Upsala,  Aug.  7,  1876. 
The  following  is  a  smninary  of  the  statistics  of  the  mis- 
sion for  1879  :  Number  of  ministers,  54;  local  preachers, 
69;  Sunday-schools,  138;  teachers  and  officers,  505; 
Sunday-school  scholars,  5500 ;  members  and  probation- 
ers, 6800 ;  churches,  38 ;  probable  value  of  churches, 
$396,825. 

III.  Education. — To  the  credit  of  Sweden  it  is  to  be 
said  that  she  has  provided  most  liberally  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young.  There  is  a  common-school  system, 
instruction  being  gratuitous,  and  children  not  attending 
the  regular  government  schools  are  obliged  to  furnish 
certilicates  that  they  are  under  the  tuition  of  private 
teachers.  The  result  of  all  this  careful  and  systematic 
attention  to  education  is  that  seldom  is  a  Swede  found 
who  cannot  read  and  write.  The  higher  seats  of  learn- 
ing are  well  jjatronized.  The  University  of  Upsala 
takes  high  rank  among  the  literary  institutions  of 
Northern  Europe.  Its  home  is  in  the  town  from  which 
it  takes  its  name — Upsala,  forty-five  miles  north-west 
of  Stockholm,  a  place  of  some  12,000  inhabitants.  The 
attendance  of  students  is  large,  as  high  sometimes  as 
1500,  who  gather  here  not  only  to  pursue  the  regular 
course  of  coUegiate  study,  but  to  listen  to  lectures  from 
the  professors  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philoso- 
phy. The  university  has  a  valuable  lilirarj'  of  over 
100,000  volumes,  several  museums  and  collections,  a  bo- 
tanical garden,  and  an  observatory.  Both  the  army 
and  the  navy  are  well  represented  hy  schools,  the  for- 
mer having  two  well-conducted  institutions,  one  at 
Carlberg  and  another  at  IMarieberg,  designed  especially 
for  the  training  of  officers  of  the  engineering  and  artil- 
lery departments,  and  the  latter  having  a  school  for 
naval  cadets  at  Stockholm.  There  are  to  be  found  in 
Sweden — as  there  arc  in  all  countries  where  the  people 
are  well  educated — in  all  towns  and  villages,  libraries, 
museums  of  art,  etc.,  societies  for  the  promotion  of  sci- 
ence and  literature,  publications  in  the  form  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals  of  many  kinds,  so  that  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  is  wide-spread  and  healthy. 

IV.  Literature. — See  Adlerfeldt,  Histoire  xMilitaire  de 
Charles  XII  (Paris,  1741,3  vols.  12mo);  Brown,  il/emotVs 
of  the  Sovereiffn  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  (Lond.  1804, 
3  vols.  8vo) ;  Arndt,  Erinnerungen  aus  Schweden  (Ber- 
lin, 1818,  8vo)  ;  Dunham,  Hvstory  of  I)enma)-A;  Sweden, 
ami  Norway  (Lond.  1833-34, 3  vols.  12mo) ;  Gall,  Reise 
durch  Schweden  in  1836  (Bremen,  1838,  2  vols.  12mo) ; 
Laing,  Tour  in  Siaeden  in  1838  (Lond.  1839,  8vo);  Syl- 
vanus,  RanMes  in  Sweden  and  Gothland,  rcith  Etchings  by 
the  Way-side  (ibid.  1847,  8vo);  Tham,  Beskrifung  ifver 
Sveriges  Rike  (Stockh.  1849-56, 7  vols.  8vo) ;  Marryatt, 
Year  in  Sweden  and  Gothland  (Lond.  1862, 8vo). 


I  Swedenborg,  Emanuel,  the  founder  of  the  New 
.lerusaleni  Ciuirch  (q.  v.),  was  born  in  Stockholm,  Swe- 
den, Jan.  211,  lO.S.S.  His  ancestry  were  not  noble,  but 
of  high  respectability  among  the  miners  of  the  great 

i  Stora-Kopparberg,  in  the  province  of  Dalecarlia.  His 
father,  .Jesper  Swedberg  (q.  v.)  or  Svedberg,  married 
Sarah,  daugliter  of  Albrecht  Behm,  assessor  of  the  Royal 
Board  of  Mines.  Emanuel  was  their  second  son  and  third 
child.  After  the  elevation  of  the  father  to  the  prelacy 
as  bishop  of  Skara,  the  name  was  changed  and  the 

:  fainily  ennobled  by  ipieen  Ulrica  Eleonora  in  1719. 
Reared  amid  pious  influences,  the  accounts  we  have 

;  of  his  earliest  years  seem  to  indicate  a  childhood  of  un- 
usual thoughtfulness  and  susceptibility  to  religious  im- 
pressions. He  says  of  himself,  "  From  my  fourth  to  my 
tenth  year  my  thoughts  were  constanth^  engrossed  by 
reflecting  on  God,  on  salvation,  and  on  the  spiritual  af- 
fections of  man.    I  often  revealed  tilings  in  my  discourse 

j  which  filled  my  parents  with  astonishment,  and  made 
them  declare,  at  times,  that  certainly  the  angels  spake 
through  my  mouth."  Great  care  was  bestowed  on  his 
education,  which  was  acquired  principally  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Upsala,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  Ph.D.  in 
1709,  in  his  twenty-second  year.  He  then  visited  Eng- 
land, spending  a  j-ear  at  Oxford  and  three  more  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  At  this  time  he  was  already  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  of  LTpsala,  cor- 
responding with  it  while  abroad.  He  sought  ever\-- 
where  the  society  of  the  learned,  and  commenced  pub- 
lishing works  almost  immediately  on  his  return,  some 
of  them  poetical,  others  mathematical.  His  mind  took 
an  industrious  and  practical  turn,  and  for  many  years 
he  was  almost  wholly  employed  in  scientific  pursuits,  in 
mining,  engineering,  and  physiological  studies.  His 
family  connections  were  influential — one  sister  inarried 
Eric  Benzelius,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Upsala ;  an- 
other was  the  wife  of  Lars  Benzelstierna,  governor  of  a 
province,  whose  son  became  a  bishop;  wliile  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  rose  to  ecclesiastical  and  civil  digni- 
ties. He  had  a  large  circle  of  friends  among  the  nobility 
and  higher  classes,  and  enjoyed  abundant  patronage  at 
court.  His  rank  entitled  him  to  a  seat  in  the  Swedisli 
Parliament,  and  about  1721  he  was  appointed  by  Charles 
XII  assessor  of  the  Board  of  Mines,which  made  him  also 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  In  1724  he  was  solicited  to  ac- 
cept the  professorship  of  mathematics  in  the  University 
of  LTpsala,  but  preferred  the  position  he  already  occupied. 
Twelve  years  later  we  find  him  beginning  to  publish 
his  philosophical  works :  first.  Opera  Philosophica  et 
Mineirdia  (Leipsic  and  Dresden,  3  vols,  fol.),  under  the 
patronage  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick;  afterwards,  his 
Principia:  The  Principles  of  Natural  Things,  or  New 
Attempts  at  a  Philosophical  Explanation  of  the  Phenom- 
ena of  the  Elementary  World: — then  came  Outlines  of  a 
Philosophical  A  rgument  on  the  Infinite  and  the  Final 
Cause  of  Creation,  and  on  the  Intercourse  between  the 
Soul  and  the  Body : — followed,  a  few  years  later,  by  the 
Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  (Amsterdam,  2  vols, 
4to) ;  and  the  A  nimal Kingdom  (vol.  i,  at  the  Hague ;  vol. 
ii,  Lond.  1745).  There  were  many  other  tracts,  essays, 
and  volumes  of  minor  importance,  his  last  work  of  this 
nature  being  the  Woiship  and  Love  of  God.  These 
works  are  generally  acknowledged  as  belonging  to  the 
highest  order  of  philosophical  thought.  His  declared 
object  in  all  his  investigations  was  to  behold  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Creator  in  all  his  works;  giving  his 
life  to  the  discovery  of  truths,  determined  to  rise  through 
their  different  degrees  to  those  of  the  highest  order,  for 
the  sake  of  doing  something  useful  to  mankind  and  ad- 
vancing the  best  interests  of  society.  The  accounts 
show  him  to  have  been  at  this  period  a  man  of  soliil 
virtue,  piety,  and  decorum.  These  are  the  "  rules  of 
life"  which  he  wrote  down  and  preserved  for  his  own 
guidance : 

1.  Often  to  read  and  meditate  on  the  Word  of  God. 

2.  To  submit  everything  to  the  will  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. 
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3.  To  observe  in  everything  a  propriety  of  behavior,  and 
alwiivs  to  Iveep  the  conf^cienee  clear. 

4.  To  discharge  with  tidelity  the  functions  of  my  em- 
ployment and  the  duties  of  my  office,  and  to  render  my- 
self in  all  things  useful  to  society. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  principal  scientific  and  philo- 
sojihical  societies  of  Northern  Europe. 

In  1745,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seveu — in  the  full  maturity 
of  his  powers,  in  the  enjoyment  of  honorable  station,  and 
of  an  enviable  reputation  at  home  and  abroad  for  worth, 
learning,  and  extraordinary  capacity — he  ceased  from 
his  other  labors  and  began  to  devote  himself  to  theol- 
ogy, to  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church.  Having  been,  as  he  declared,  called 
by  the  Lord  to  be  the  messenger  of  a  New  Dispensation 
of  Heavenly  and  Divine  Truth,  he  was  no  longer  at  liber- 
ty to  pursue  his  former  courses  of  occujjation  and  study, 
but  thenceforward  applied  himself,  with  all  the  diligence 
of  his  character,  to  the  duties  of  his  new  office.  The 
following  are  some  of  his  own  words  with  respect  to  this 
"  call"  and  mission,  written  to  Rev.  Dr.  Hartley,  rector 
of  Winwick,  England,  in  reply  to  inquiries.  After  speak- 
ing of  the  circumstances  of  his  previous  career,  he  con- 
tinues, "  But  I  regard  all  that  I  have  mentioned  as  mat- 
ters respectively  of  little  moment ;  for,  what  far  exceeds 
them,  I  have  been  called  to  a  holy  office  by  the  Lord 
himself,  who  most  graciously  manifested  himself  in  per- 
son to  me,  his  servant,  in  the  year  1743,  when  he  opened 
my  sight  to  the  view  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  granted 
me  the  privilege  of  conversing  with  spirits  and  angels, 
which  I  enjoy  to  this  day.  From  that  time  I  began  to 
print  and  to  puMish  various  arcana  that  have  been  seen 
by  me  or  revealed  to  me — as,  respecting  heaven  and  hell, 
the  state  of  man  after  death,  the  true  worship  of  God, 
the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  with  man}^  other  most 
important  matters  conducive  to  salvation  and  true  wis- 
dom. The  only  reason  of  mj'  later  journeys  to  foreign 
countries  has  been  the  desire  of  being  useful,  by  making 
known  the  arcana  intrusted  to  me."  At  another  time, 
late  in  life,  he  writes,  to  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, '■  The  Lord,  our  Saviour,  bad  foretold  that  he 
would  come  again  into  the  world,  and  that  he  would 
establish  there  a  new  Church.  He  has  given  this  pre- 
diction in  the  Apocalypse  (xxi  and  xxii),  and  also  in 
several  places  in  the  evangelists.  But,  as  he  cannot 
come  into  the  world  again  in  person,  it  was  necessarj' 
that  he  should  do  it  by  means  of  a  man,  who  should  not 
only  receive  the  doctrine  of  this  new  Church  in  his  un- 
derstanding, but  also  publish  it  by  printing;  and  so  the 
Lord  had  prepared  me  for  this  office  from  my  infancy ; 
he  has  manifested  himself  in  person  before  me,  his  ser- 
vant, and  sent  me  to  fill  it.  This  took  place  in  the  year 
1743.  He  afterwards  opened  the  sight  of  mj'  spirit,  and 
thus  introduced  me  into  the  spiritual  w'orld,  and  grant- 
ed me  to  see  the  heavens  and  many  of  their  wonders, 
and  also  the  hells,  and  to  speak  with  angels  and  spirits, 
and  this  continually  for  twenty-seven  years.  I  declare, 
in  all  truth,  that  such  is  the  fact.  This  favor  of  the 
Lord  in  regard  to  me  has  only  taken  place  for  the  sake 
of  the  new  Church  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  the 
doctrine  of  which  is  contained  in  my  wTitings."  Ex- 
cept in  this  chief  object  and  in  the  character  of  his 
writings,  his  habits  of  life  underwent  no  change.  His 
outward  demeanor  remained  the  same,  with  an  increase 
of  spiritual  piety  and  prayerfulness,  the  same  dignity  and 
quiet  urbanity  of  manner  marked  his  intercourse  with 
others,  the  same  solid  sense  and  enlightened  intelligence 
characterized  his  conversation.  His  intercourse  with 
the  best  society  of  the  realm  and  the  most  eminent  men 
of  his  time  was  uninterrupted.  He  retained  his  seat  in 
the  Swedish  Parliament,  and  became  more  prominent 
in  State  affairs  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 

Swedenborg's  first  theological  publication,  and  his 
largest  work,  is  the  A  rcana  Ccelesiia,  or  Heavenly  Mys- 
teries, a  commentary,  in  eight  quarto  volumes,  on  the 
book  of  Genesis,  with  a  large  part  of  Exodus ;  in  which, 
with  manv  other  observations  and  doctrines,  the  text  is 


unfolded  as  to  what  he  calls  its  "spiritual  sense."  The 
design  seems  to  be  to  discover  a  Christian  meaning  and 
application  in  all  things  of  the  "  law  and  the  prophets ;" 
the  method  pursued  does  not  appear  to  be  much  unlike 
that  of  other  Christian  commentators,  except  in  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  principles  of  symbolism  are  carried 
and  the  results  arrived  at.  He  maintains  that  such  a 
secondary  sense  runs  through  all  the  books  given  by 
immediate  divine  dictation  —  Law,  Former  Prophets, 
Later  Prophets,  and  Psalms — and  that  these  books  are 
written  according  to  a  uniform  law,  called  that  of  "cor- 
respondence," or  the  law  of  universal  analogy  between 
spiritual  and  natural  things,  which  law  it  is  one  great 
object  of  his  writings  to  unfold.  His  citations  and  com- 
parison of  Scripture  texts  are  remarkably  full  and  ex- 
haustive. 

From  the  time  of  his  alleged  "  call,"  he  wrote  and 
published  almost  constantly  initil  his  death.  The  Ar- 
cana was  finished  in  175G.  His  succeeding  works  are. 
An  Account  of'  the  Last  Judgment,  and  the  Destruction 
of  Babylon ;  showinr/  that  all  the  Pi-edictions  in  the 
Apocalypse  are  at  this  Day  Fulfilled:  Being  a  Relation 
of  Things  Heard  and  Seen  (Loud.  1758)  :  —  Concerning 
Heaven  and  its  Wonders,  and  concerning  Hell;  from 
Things  Heard  ami  Seen  (ibid.  1758)  : — The  Four  Tread- 
ing Doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  viz.  Concerning  the 
Lord,  Sacred  Scriptm-e,  Faith,  and  Li fe  (Amster.  1763): 
— Angelic  Wisdom  concerning  the  Divine  Love  and  the 
Divine  Wisdom  (ibid.  1763)  : — Angelic  Wisdom  concern- 
ing the  Divine  Providence  (ibid.  1764)  : — The  Ai)ocalyj)se 
Revealed,  ivherein  are  Disclosed  the  A  rcana  there  Fore- 
told, which  have  hitherto  Remained  Concealed  (ibid.  1766) : 
— The  Apocalypse  Explained  according  to  the  Spiritual 
Sense;  in  which  are  Revealed  the  Arcana  tvkich  are 
there  Predicted  and  have  been  hitherto  Deeply  Concealed 
(published  after  his  death,  in  5  vols.  8vo),  a  much  larger 
and  fuller  work  than  the  preceding: — The  Delights  of 
Wisdom  concerning  Conjugal  Love :  after  which  follow 
the  Pleasures  of  Insanity  concerning  Scortatory  Love 
(Amster.  1768).  The  True  Christian  Religion,  contain- 
ing the  Universal  Theology  of  the  New  Church,  Foretold 
by  the  Lord  in  Daniel  vii,  13, 14,  and  in  Revelation  xxi,  1, 
2  (ibid.  1771),  contains  his  body  of  divinity,  and  is  di- 
vided into  fourteen  chapters,  under  appropriate  heads. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  minor  treatises  and  tracts. 
All  these  works  were  written  originally  in  Latin,  and 
were  distributed  by  the  author  to  the  principal  univer- 
sities and  seats  of  learning. 

In  addition  to  his  philosophical  acquirements,  Swe- 
denborg  was  learned  also  as  a  Hebrew  and  Greek  scholar. 
He  died  in  London,  March  20, 1772,  maintaining  to  the 
last  the  truth  of  his  alleged  disclosures.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  collect  congregations,  nor  organize  a  church. 
For  an  account  of  the  followers  of  his  doctrines,  see 
New  Jerusalem  Church.     (W.  B.  H.) 

Sweet,  Elisha,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  at  Gorham,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y., 
in  1810.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Genesee  Conference 
in  1847,  in  which  conference  and  the  East  Genesee  he 
spent  his  ministerial  life,  three  years  of  which  he  was 
superannuated.  He  died  Sept.  7,  1869.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1870,  p.  281. 

Sweet,  John  Davis,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
at  Kingston,  Mass.,  Oct.  16,  1838.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Unitarian  clergyman.  From  his  early  life  he  devel- 
oped a  marked  taste  for  literary  pursuits,  and  in  his 
preparatory  studies  took  high  rank  as  a  scholar.  In 
the  fall  of  1857  he  entered  Harvard  College,  one  year  in 
advance,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  application 
to  his  college  tasks.  Having  overworked  himself,  he 
sought  to  recruit  his  health  by  foreign  travel.  Return- 
ing home,  he  embarked  in  business;  but,  his  friends  urg- 
ing him  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  ministry,  he  aban- 
doned his  secular  pursuits,  and  was  ordained  as  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Billerica,  Mass.,  in  October, 
1863,  where  he  remained  nearly  five  years — 1863-68 — 
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securing  in  a  marked  degree  the  affection  of  liis  Church 
and  the  respect  of  the  people  of  the  village  in  which  he 
had  his  home.  lie  was  publicly  recognised  as  pastor 
of  the  First  IJaptist  t'luirch  in  Somerville,  ^Mass.,  ]May 
4,  18IkS.  He  liad  commenced  his  work  in  the  new  tiehl 
of  ills  labor,  and  was  prosecuting  it  with  rare  success, 
when  he  was  stricken  down  by  disease.  One  of  the 
last  records  which  he  made  in  his  diary  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death  was  the  following:  "In  looking  over  my 
ministry  of  nearly  seven  years,  I  teel  I  ougiit  to  drop 
on  mv  knees  and  thank  (iod  that  he  ever  called  me  to 
this  glorious  work.  Some  are  always  speaking  of  the 
trials  of  the  ministrj';  but  I  can  say,  on  reviewing 
Ttiine,  that  it  lias  been  one  bright  day,  with  few  clouds 
to  dim  the  brightness.  I  love  the  work."  He  died  in 
August,  18G9.  See  Warren  [G.  ¥.1,  Memorial  Sermon. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Sweet  Cane.     See  Cane. 

Sweet  Singers,  a  small  Scottish  sect,  called  from 
their  foinukr,  .lohn  (lib,  the  Giiinincs  (q.  v.).  They 
forsook  all  worldly  business,  and  professed  to  be  entirely 
devoted  to  fasting  and  prayer  in  the  open  fields.  The 
name  "  Sweet  Singers"  was  given  to  them  from  their 
habit  of  "wailing  a  jjortion"  of  the  more  mournful 
psalms.  They  renounced  and  denounced  the  use  of 
metrical  psalms,  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  Longer 
and  Shorter  Catechisms,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the 
Covenant,  names  of  months  and  days,  the  use  of  churches 
and  church-yards;  all  kinds  of  tolls,  custom,  and  trib- 
ute, all  sports,  and,  indeed,  everything  and  everybody 
but  themselves.  They  linally  undertook  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Pentland  Hills,  where  they  remained  some  days, 
with  a  resolution  to  sit  till  they  saw  the  smoke  of  the 
desolation  of  Edinburgh,  which  their  leader  had  pre- 
dicted. They  were  committed  to  prison  in  lulinburgh 
in  April,  1681,  but  were  soon  released.  See  Blunt,  Diet, 
of  Sects,  s.  v.;  ^I'Crie,  Scottish  Church  History,  ii,  195. 

SWEET  SINGERS,  the  English  Eanters  (q.  v.)  of 
the  17th  century,  so  called  by  some  contemporary  writ- 
ers. 

Sweet  "Wine.     See  Wine. 

Sweetman,  Joseph,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  F'reehold,  ISIonmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  March  9, 1774. 
His  mother  was  a  granddaughter  of  Walter  Kerr,  who 
was  banished  from  Scotland  for  his  unwavering  adher- 
ence to  Covenanter  principles  and  his  opposition  to  prel- 
acy. When  Joseph  was  about  three  months  old,  his 
parents  removed  to  Charlton,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y,  He 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1797,  being  one  of  the 
three  students  that  composed  the  graduating  class, 
and  receiving  its  first  honors.  He  studied  theology 
privately,  was  ordained  by  Albany  Presbytery,  and 
installed  pastor  of  Salem  Church,  Washington  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  17,  1800.  On  account  of  failing  health,  he 
resigned  his  pastoral  charge  Oct.  8, 1817,  and  was  never 
again  installed  pastor  of  a  Church,  but  from  that  time 
till  his  death  devoted  himself  to  aiding  young  men  in 
preparing  for  the  ministry.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
"Sweetman  Scholarship"  in  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary, N.  J.  He  died  Dec.  10.  1S(;3.  Jlr.  Sweetman 
was  vigorous  in  intellect  and  elotpient  in  tiianner.  He 
was  a  very  benevolent  man  :  that  he  might  have  to 
give,  he  was  industrious,  economical,  and  prudent.  See 
Wilson,  Presh.  Hist.  Almanac.  1863,  p.  57;  also  1864,  p. 
198.     (J.  L.  S.) 

S^weetser,  Seth,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Xewburyport,  ^lass.,  March  15,  1807.  He 
was  prepared  for  college  in  Xewburyport  Academy,  un- 
der the  tuition  of  Leonard  Withington,  D.D.,  and  grad- 
nated  from  Harvard  College  in  18-27.  He  then  taught 
school  for  two  j'cars  (1827-29)  in  (Jeneseo,  N.  Y.,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Harvard  College  as  a  tutor,  re- 
maining there  until  1831,  when  he  entered  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  where,  after  a  full  course  of  three 
years,  he  graduated  in  1834.    He  was  ordained  Nov.  23, 


1836,  and  was  called  to  Gardiner,  Me.,  where,  after 
preaching  two  years,  he  was  dismissed,  Nov.  8,  1838,  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  Calvinist  Church,  Worcester,  iNIass., 
was  installed  Dec.  19  of  the  same  year,  and  remained  in 
this  olHce  initil  his  death,  having  had  a  colleague  after 
1874.  Here  the  great  work  of  his  life  was  done.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  Leicester  Academy  and  of  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  fmm  18,50,  and  president  of  the  lat- 
ter board  from  1864.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Worces- 
ter Free  Industrial  Institute  and  of  Worcester  ^Memorial 
Hospital.  He  was  also  a  member  of  tlie  council  of  the 
American  Anfiiiuarian  Society,  a  corporate  mcndjer  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions from  1854,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Amer- 
ican Home  Mission  Society  from  1864,  and  president  of 
the  American  iMlucation  Society.  From  1866  to  1873 
he  was  overseer  of  Harvard  College,  during  which  time 
he  ]iublished  various  Reports,  Sermon.f.  and  Adilrcsscs  ; 
also  several  articles  in  the  BibUothrnt  Sacra.  He  died 
from  the  effect  of  a  spinal  injurv  and  pulmonary  disease 
combined  March  24,  1878.     (W.  P.  S.) 

STwen,  in  music,  a  set  of  pipes  in  an  organ  with  a 
separate  key-board,  and  forming  a  separate  department, 
which  are  capable  of  being  increased  or  diminished  in 
intensity  of  sound  by  the  action  of  a  pedal  on  a  series 
of  shades  or  shutters  overlapping  each  other  like  Vene- 
tian window-blinds,  within  which  the  pipes  in  question 
are  enclosed.  On  a  well-constructed  swell  a  practiced 
performer  can  imitate  not  only  a  gradual  crescendo  and 
diminuendo,  but  also  a  sforzando,  a  very  small  opening 
sufficing  to  make  an  immediate  burst  upon  the  ear; 
while,  when  the  shutters  are  closed,  an  imitation  of  aa 
echo  is  produced. — Chumhers's  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

S^weHing  ("jisa,  ^awi,  "excellency,"  "pride,"  etc.) 
ov  Jordan  is  a  phrase  occurring  in  the  A.  Y.  at  Jer. 
xii,  5;  xlix,  19;  1,  44,  but  which  should  be  rendered 
"pride  of  Jordan,"  as  in  Zech.  xi,  3.  It  refers  to  the 
verdure  and  thickets  along  the  banks,  lined  with  wil- 
lows, tamarisks,  and  cane,  in  which  the  lions  once  made 
their  covert;  but  has  no  allusion  to  overwhelming  bil- 
lows from  a  rise  of  the  waters  (Eeland,  Palast.  p.  274). 
See  Jordan, 

Swert  (or  S'weerts),  Francis,  a  Flemish  his- 
torian and  anti(iuary,  was  born  in  Antwerp  in  1567. 
He  devoted  mucli  of  his  time  to  stu<ly,  and  published 
a  great  many  works  which  brought  him  considerable 
reputation :  j\ar>-ationes  Historicm  in  Deorum  Dea- 
rumqiie  Cajnta,  etc.  (Antwerp,  1602,  4to) : — Lacrinue  in 
Funere  Ab.  Orfeliijcum  Ortelii  Vita  (1601,  8vo)  :— J/ct//- 
tationes  J.  Cardinalis  de  Turi'ecrenutta  in  Vitani  Christi, 
cum  Vita  Cdrt/.etc.  (Cologne,  1607,  r2mo): — Selectee  Or- 
bis  Christianm  Delicire  (ibid.  1608,  1625,  8vo).  He  died 
in  1629.     See  Chalmers,  Bior/.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Swift,  Elisha  Pope,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine  of 
the  Presbyterian  Chnrcli,  was  horn  at  ^\'illiamstown, 
Mass.,  Aug.  12,  1792.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  the 
Hon.  Heman  Swift ;  his  father,  the  Rev.  Seth  Swift, 
pastor  at  one  time  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Williamstown  ;  and  his  mother  was  a  descendant  of 
Rev.  John  Eliot,  well  known  in  the  annals  of  American 
history  as  the  "Apostle  to  the  Indians."  He  graduated 
with  h(jnor  at  Williams  College,  Sept.  1,  1813,  and  at 
the  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.J. ,  in  1816;  was 
licensed  by  New  Bnniswick  Presbytery  at  Lawrence- 
ville,  N.  j",  April  24,  1816,  and  on  Sept."  19  of  the  same 
year  he  met  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  was  accepted 
as  a  foreign  missionary,  though  he  was  informed  that 
he  could  not  be  sent  abroad  for  some  months.  On 
Sept.  3,  1817,  he  -was  ordained  by  a  Congregational 
council  as  an  evangelist  to  the  heathen,  the  late  Ly- 
man Beecher,  D.D.,  [ireaching  the  ordination  sermon 
in  Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  Mass.  The  interval 
between  his  licensure  and  his  entering  a  permanent 
field  of  labor,  a  period  of  some  two  and  a  half  years, 
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was  filled  up  with  laborious  efforts  iu  behalf  of  the  for- 
eign missionary  cause — travelling,  for  the  most  part,  on 
horseback,  preaching  almost  daily,  collecting  fimds, 
forming  auxiliary  societies,  and  awakening  the  people 
everywhere  to  the  claims  of  this  great  enterprise.  At 
length  he  was  obliged,  on  account  of  the  want  of  funds 
on  the  part  of  the  board,  to  relinquish  his  long-cherished 
desire  of  being  a  foreign  missionary.  In  October,  1818,  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Dover,  where  he  labored 
diligently, but  under  great  discouragements;  in  Novem- 
ber, 1819,  he  was  installed  by  a  committee  of  the  Red- 
stone Presbytery  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  immediately  entered  upon 
his  labors  in  that  community,  which  he  subsequently 
adorned  and  blessed  until  he  became  secretary  and  gen- 
eral agent  for  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
March  1,  1833.  "This  society,"  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage, "  has  since  become,  as  it  was  intended  at  its  very 
outset  it  should,  the  Board  of  Foreign  IMissious  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church"  (a  his-, 
tory  of  which  is  published  in  the  Presh.  I/isf.  Almamic 
for  18C1).  He  was  also  deeply  interested  in  theological 
education,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Allegheny  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa. ; 
and  was  connected  with  it  from  its  inception  until  his 
death,  a  period  of  forty  years.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
directors,  also  an  agent  to  collect  funds,  and  the  first  in- 
structor in  theology,  which  office  he  held  for  about  two 
years  and  for  which  he  declined  to  receive  any  remu- 
neration. In  1835  he  received  a  unanimous  call  to 
become  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Allegheny,  and  after  about  twelve  months,  during 
which  time  he  made  such  arrangements  as  to  secure 
the  continued  efficiency  of  the  Missionary  Society,  he 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  installed  in  this,  his 
last,  longest,  and  most  important  pastorate.  He  died 
April  3,  186.5.  Dr.  Swift  was  a  man  of  uncommon  pow- 
er of  intellect  and  unusual  tenderness  of  heart.  As  a 
Christian  he  was  pre-eminent  for  his  humility  and  de- 
votion. He  took  a  deeij  interest  in  all  educational, 
eleemosj'nary,  or  Christian  enterprises,  and  was  a  pa- 
triot in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term.  He  was  a  leader 
in  all  the  various  courts  of  the  Church,  made  so  by  the 
breadth  of  his  views,  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels,  the 
integrity  and  loveliness  of  his  character,  and  his  mani- 
fest freedom  from  all  selfishness  and  ambition.  It  was, 
however,  as  a  preacher  that  he  shone  most  conspicu- 
ously. See  Wilson,  Presb.  Illst.  A  Imanac.  1866,  p.  172. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Swift,  Job,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  born 
at  Sandwich,  Mass.,  June  17  (0.  S.),  1743,  and  removed 
in  early  youth  to  Kent,  Conn.  He  graduated  from  Yale 
College  in  1765,  having  made  a  profession  of  religion 
while  in  college.  He  studied  theology  under  Dr.  Bel- 
lamy, was  licensed  to  preach  in  1766,  and  in  1767  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Church  in  liichmond,  Jlass.  After 
a  pastorate  of  seven  years  he  left  Kichmond,  and,  hav- 
ing preached  in  different  places  for  about  a  year,  be- 
came pastor  in  Amenia,  N.  Y.  In  the  spring  of  1783 
he  removed  to  Manchester,  Vt.,  where  he  preached  be- 
tween two  and  three  years.  On  jMay  31, 1786,  he  was 
settled  over  the  Church  in  Bennington,  from  which  he 
made  many  missionary  tours  into  the  western  and  north- 
ern sections  of  the  state.  Leaving  Bennington  June  7, 
1801,  he  removed  to  Addison,  on  Lake  Champlain,  where 
he  purchased  a  farm.  He  established  a  Church  there 
and  officiated  as  its  pastor,  and  also  continued  his  mis- 
sionary labor.  He  died  on  a  missionary  tour  at  Enos- 
burg,  Oct.  20,  1804.  Mr.  Swift  acted  as  a  chaplain  in 
the  army  during  most  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Ainer.  Pulpit,  i,  640. 

S^wift,  Jonathan,  D.D.,  a  prelate  and  satirist,  was 
born  in  Dublin,  Nnv.  30, 1667,  and  when  about  a  j'ear  old 
was  carried  by  his  nurse  to  Whitehaven,  Cumberland, 
England,  where  he  was  kept  for  three  years.  His  fa- 
ther, who  died  three  months  before  he  was  born,  left 


his  family  in  great  poverty,  and  they  were  supported 
by  relatives.  Swift,  when  six  years  old,  was  sent  to 
tlie  school  of  Kilkenny,  and  remained  there  until  re- 
moved to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  wliich  he  entered  as 
a  pensioner,  April  24,  1682.  He  received  his  degree 
of  A.B.  Feb.  15,  1685,  but  he  remained  in  the  college 
until  1688,  when  he  went  to  England  to  visit  his  moth- 
er, and  was  on  her  recommendation  admitted  into  the 
house  of  Sir  William  Temple.  In  1694  he  went  to  Ire- 
land, took  orders  in  the  Church — that  of  deacon  Oct.  18, 
1694,  of  priest  Jan.  13,  1695— and  obtained  a  small  liv- 
ing, which  he  threw  up  in  two  years  and  returned  to 
England.  He  lived  as  a  friend  with  Temple  until  the 
death  of  the  latter,  Jan.  27,  1698,  and  in  1699  accom- 
panied lord  Berkeley  to  Ireland  as  his  chaplain  and 
private  secretary.  Being  deprived  of  this  oflice,  he  was 
given  the  rectory  of  Agher,  and  the  vicarages  of  Lara- 
cor  and  Ruthbeggan,  worth  altogether  £230  a  year.  The 


Laracor  Church.  * 

prebend  of  Dunlavin  was  bestowed  upon  him  soon  after- 
wards. He  still  continued  to  reside  with  lord  Berkeley 
until  1700,  when  the  latter  returned  to  England  and 
Swift  took  possession  of  Laracor.  He  performed  his 
duties  as  a  country  clergyman  with  exemplary  dili- 
gence. His  appointment  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's was  made  Feb.  23,  1713,  and  early  in  June  he  left 
England  to  take  possession.  He  soon  returned  to  Eng- 
land on  a  political  mission,  and  again  visited  England 
to  solicit  the  remission  of  the  "first-fruits."  In  1741 
Swift's  memory  failed,  his  understanding  was  much  im- 
paired, and  he  became  subject  to  violent  fits  of  passion 
which  soon  terminated  in  furious  lunacy.  In  1742  he 
sank  into  a  state  of  quiet  idiocy,  and  died  Oct.  19,  1745. 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  {Lives  of  the  English  Poets)  gives 
the  following  estimate  of  dean  Swift:  "He  was  a 
cluirchman  rationally  zealous;  he  desired  the  prosper- 
ity and  maintained  the  honor  of  the  clergy  ;  of  the 
Dissenters  he  did  not  wish  to  infringe  the  toleration, 
but  he  opposed  their  encroachments."  To  his  duty  as 
dean  he  was  verj'  attentive.  In  his  Church  he  restored 
the  practice  of  weekly  communion,  and  distributed  the 
sacramental  elements  in  the  most  solemn  and  devout 
manner  with  his  own  hand.  He  came  to  Church  every 
morning,  preached  commonly  in  his  turn,  and  attended 
the  evening  anthem,  that  it  might  not  l)e  negligently 
performed.  The  suspicions  tif  his  irreligion  proceeded 
in  a  great  measure  from  his  dread  of  hypocrisy;  in- 
stead of  wishing  to  seem  better,  he  delighted  in  seem- 
ing worse  than  he  was.  In  London  he  went  to  early 
prayers  lest  he  should  be  seen  at  Church  ;  he  read 
prayers  to  his  servants  every  morning  with  such  dexter- 
ous secrecy  that  Dr.  Delanj'  was  six  months  in  his  house 
before  he  knew  it.  He  gave  great  attention  to  politi- 
cal matters,  and,  indeed,  it  is  to  his  political  writings 
that  he  is  principally  indebted  for  his  fame.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  works,  some  poems,  etc.,  he  ])ublished  sev- 
eral Sermons  and  Tracts  upon  religious  and  ecclesias- 
tical matters.  Of  his  works  several  editions  have  been 
printed,  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  being  considered  the 
best  (Ediub.  1819,  19  vols.  8vo).    See  Allibone,  Did.  of 
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Brit,  and Amer,  Authors,  S.V.;  Chulmers,  Btoff.  Diet. s.v.\  '  general  one  which  forbade  any  of  the  mammalia  as  food 


Enijlish  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Darliiit;,  Cyrlop.  Jiibliiri.  s.  v. 

Swift,  Seth,  brother  of  Job  Swift,  was  a  Congrega- 
tional minister.  He  was  born  in  Kent,  Conn.,  Oct.  30, 
174'.>.  graduated  at  Yale  in  1774,  studied  theology  under 
Dr.  Bellamy,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
AVilliamstown,  Mass.,  INIay  27,  I77(!,  which  charge  he 
retained  until  his  death,  Feb.  13,  1«07.  He  was  greatly 
beloved  by  his  people,  and  honored  and  revered  by  the 
whole  community. .  See  Sprague,  Annuls  of  the  Amer. 
Pulpit,  i,  (i45. 

Swj/t  Beast.     See  Camel. 

Swindell,  Touias,  an  English  clergyman,  was  rec- 
tor of  Cuxton,  Kent,  in  1G88,  and  vicar  of  Shorne  in  1689. 
He  died  in  1719.  He  published,  Sermon  on  Luke  xi,  2 
(1713, 8vo)  : — .-1  n  KiKpiinj  into  the  Nature  and  Place  of 
JFfell,  which  he  locatecl  in  the  sun  (Lond.  1714,8vo;  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Biou  [Amst.  1728,  8vo],  and  Ger- 
man). See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  ulhors, 
s.  v. 

Swine  ("I'^^n-  d/azir;  Sept.  vq,  veiog,  avg;  New 
Test,  xo^poc)-  Allusion  will  be  found  in  the  Bible  to 
these  animals,  both  in  their  domestic  and  in  their  wild 
state.  See  Tristram,  Xaf.  Hint,  of  the  Bible,  p.  145 ; 
Wood,  Bible  A  itinuds,  p.  292. 

1.  The  flesh  of  swine  was  forbidden  as  food  by  the 
Levitical  law  (Lev.  xi,  7 ;  Deut.  xiv,  8).  The  abhorrence 
which  the  Jews  as  a  nation  had  of  it  ma}'  be  inferred 
from  Isa.  Ixv,  4,  where  some  of  the  idolatrous  people  are 
represented  as  "eating  swine's  flesh," and  as  having  the 
"  broth  of  abominable  things  in  their  vessels ;"  see  also 
Ixvi,  3, 17,  and  2  Mace,  vi,  18,  19,  in  which  passage  we 
read>that  Eleazar,  an  aged  scribe,  when  compelled  by 
Antiochus  to  receive  in  his  mouth  swine's  flesh,  "spit 
it  forth,  choosing  rather  to  die  gloriously  than  to  live 
stained  with  such  an  abomination."  The  use  of  swine's 
flesh  was  forbidden  to  the  Egyptian  priests,  to  whom, 
says  Sir  G.Wilkinson  {Anc.  Eriypt.  i,  322),  "above  all 
meats  it  was  jjarticularly  obnoxious"  (see  Herodotus,  ii, 
47;  ^Elian,  De  Nut.  Anim.  x,  16;  Josephus,  Apion,  ii, 
14),  though  it  was  occasionally  eaten  by  the  people. 
The  Arabians  also  were  disallowed  the  use  of  swine's 
flesh  (see  Pliny,  //.  iV.  viii,  .52;  Koran,  ii,  175),  as  were 
also  the  Phoenicians,  ^Ethiopians,  and  other  nations  of 
the  East. 

Xo  other  reason  for  the  command  to  abstain  from 


wnicii  did  not  literally  fullil  the  terms  of  the  detinition 
of  a  "clean  animal,"  viz.  that  it  was  to  be  a  cloven- 
footeil  ruminant.  The  i)ig,  tlierefore,  though  it  divides 
the  hoof,  but  does  not  chew  the  cud,  was  to  be  consid- 
ered unclean;  and  consequently,  inasmuch  as,  unlike 
the  ass  and  the  horse  in  the  time  of  the  Ivings,  no  use 
could  l)e  made  of  the  animal  when  alive,  the  Jews  did 
not  breed  swine  (Lactant.  Instit.  iv,  17).  It  is,  how- 
ever, probable  that  dietetical  considerations  may  have 
influenced  JMoses  in  his  prohibition  of  swine's  flesli.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  its  use  in  hot  countries  is  li- 
able to  induce  cutaneous  disorders;  hence  in  a  people 
liable  to  leprosy  the  necessity  for  the  observance  of  a 
strict  rule.  "  The  reason  of  the  meat  not  being  eaten 
was  its  unwholesomcness,  on  which  account  it  was  for- 
bidden to  the  Jews  and  Moslems"  (Sir  G.  Wilkinson's 
note  in  Kawlinson's  /Jerodtttu.t,  ii,  47).  Ham.  Smith, 
however  (Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v.),  maintains  that  this  re- 
puted unwholesomcness  of  swine's  flesh  has  been  much 
exaggerated ;  and  recently  a  writer  in  Colburn's  New 
Monthly  Mayazine  (Jul}'  1,  1862,  p.  266)  has  endorsed 
this  opinion.  Other  conjectures  for  the  reason  of  the 
prohibition,  which  are  more  curious  than  valuable,  may 
be  seen  in  Bochart  {IJieroz.  i,  806  sq.).  Callistratus 
(apud  Plutarch.  /Sympos.  iv,  5)  suspected  that  the  Jews 
did  not  use  swine's  flesh  for  the  same  reason  which,  he 
says,  influenced  the  Egyptians,  viz.  that  this  animal 
was  sacred,  inasmuch  as  bj'  turning  up  the  earth  with 
its  snout  it  first  taught  men  the  art  of  ploughing  (see 
Bochart,  Hieroz.  i,  806,  and  a  dissertation  by  Cassel,  en- 
titled De  JudiEorum  Odio  et  Abstinentia  a  Porcina  ejus- 
que  Causis  [Magdeb.] ;  also  Michaelis,  Comment,  on  the 
Laws  of  Moses,  art.  203,  iii,  230,  Smith's  transl.).  Al- 
though the  Jews  did  not  breed  swine  during  the  great- 
er period  of  their  existence  as  a  nation,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  heathen  nations  of  Palestine  used 
the  flesh  as  food.  See  Plumptre,  Bible  Educator,  i,  280 
sq. 

At  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ministry  it  would  appear 
that  the  Jews  occasionally  violated  the  law  of  INIoses 
with  respect  to  swine's  flesh.  Whether  "the  herd  of 
swine"  into  which  the  devils  were  allowed  to  enter 
(Matt,  viii,  32 ;  Mark  v,  13)  were  the  property  of  the 
Jewish  or  Gentile  inhabitants  of  Gadara  does  not  ap- 
pear from  the  sacred  narrative;  but  that  the  practice 
of  keeping  swine  did  exist  among  some  of  the  Jews 
seems  clear  from  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  Hyrcanus, 


swine's  flesh  is  given  in  the  law  of  Moses  beyond  the  i  "ne  cui  porcum  alere  liceret"  (Grotius,  Annot.  ad  Matt. 

loc.  cit).  Allusion  is  made  in 
2  Pet.  ii,  22,  to  the  fondness 
which  swine  have  for  "wal- 
lowing in  the  mire ;"  this,  it 
appears,  was  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression, with  which  may  be 
compared  the  "  arnica  Into  sus" 
of  H(jrace  (£)).  i,  2,  26).  Sol- 
omon's comparison  of  a  "jew- 
el of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout" 
to  a  "  fair  woman  without  dis- 
cretion'" (Prov.  xi,  22),  and  the 
expression  of  our  Lord,  "  nei- 
ther cast  ye  your  pearls  before 
swine,"  are  so  obviously  intelli- 
gible as  to  render  any  remarks 
unnecessary.  The  transaction 
of  the  destruction  of  the  herd 
of  swine  already  alluded  to, 
like  the  cursing  of  the  barren 
fig-tree,  has  been  the  subject 
of  most  unfair  cavil :  it  is  well 
answered  by  Trench  (Mira- 
cles, p.  173),  who  observes  that 
"  a  man  is  of  more  value  than 
many  swine;"  besides  which 
it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  not  necessarj'  to  suppose 


Ancient  Egyptian  Pigs ;  rarely  seen  in  the  sculptures,  and  never  before  the  ISth  dynasty. 

1.  Sows  with  young  pigs.    2.  Yuuni;  pit's.    3.  Boars,    a  is  a  whip,  knntteci  like  some  of  our  own.    6,  a  ga</,l, 

ublem  of  a  shepherd. 


uuni;  pit's.     3.  Boars,     o 
n(»ose,  often  used  as  the  * 
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that  our  Lord  sent  the  devils  into  the  swine.  He  mere- 
ly permitted  them  to  go,  as  Aquinas  says,  "  quod  autem 
porci  in  mare  prscipitati  sunt  nou  fuit  operatio  divini 
miraculi,  sed  operatio  di^monum  e  permissione  divina;" 
and  if  these  Gadarene  villagers  were  Jews  and  owned 
the  swine,  they  were  rightly  punished  by  the  loss  of 
that  which  they  ought  not  to  have  had  at  all.  See 
Tacit.  IJist.  V,  4 ;  Juven.  Sat.  xi v,  98 ;  Jlacrob.  Sat.  ii,  4 ; 
Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  8,  2;  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  531;  Mishna, 
Buba  Kama,  vii,  7 ;  Talm.  Hieros.  Shekal.  fol.  47,  3 ; 
Lightfoot,  Uor.  Heb.  p.  315  sq. ;  Otho,  Lex.  Rub.  p. 
530  sq. 

2.  The  wild  boar  of  the  wood  (Psa.  Ixxx,  13)  is  the 
common  Siis  scrofa  which  is  frequently  met  with  in 
the  woody  parts  of  Palestine,  especially  in  Mount  Tabor. 
The  allusion  in  the  psalm  to  the  injury  the  wild  boar 
does  to  the  vineyards  is  well  borne  out  by  fact.  "  It  is 
astonishing  what  havoc  a  wild  boar  is  capable  of  effect- 
ing during  a  single  night;  what  with  eating  and  tram- 
pling underfoot,  he  will  destroy  a  vast  quantity  of 
grapes"  (Hartley,  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  234). — Smith. 
See  BoAU. 

Swinerton,  Asa  V.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Danvers,  Mass.,  in  1802. 
He  joined  the  New  England  Conference  on  trial  in 
1831.  When  the  Providence  Conference  was  formed 
in  1841,  he  continued  on  the  district  of  which  he  was 
presiding  elder,  and  thus  became  a  member  of -the  lat- 
ter Conference.  He  continued  to  labor,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  year  (supernumerary),  until  1863,  his 
death  taking  place  at  Monument,  Mass.,  Oct.  12  of  that 
year.     See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  18()4,  p.  51. 

S'winey,  Samuel  T.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  West  Feliciana 
Parish,  La.  Of  the  circumstances  of  conversion,  etc., 
we  have  no  particulars.  He  joined,  probably,  the  Mis- 
sissippi Conference  in  1856,  and  after  a  number  of  years 
became  supernumerarj',  and  died  Aug.  14,  1869.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
<Sy»^/;,  1869,  p.341. 

Swinnock,  George,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
vicar  of  Great  Kymble,  Bucks,  from  which  he  was  eject- 
ed for  nonconformity  in  1662.  He  afterwards  became 
pastor  at  Maidstone,  where  he  died  in  1673.  His  writ- 
ings are:  Heaven  and  Hell  Epitomized  (Lond.  1()59, 8vo ; 
1663,  4to): — Christian  Man's  Callinfj  (in  3  pts.  4to :  i, 
1662;  ii,  1663;  iii,  1665)  : — also  Sermons.  See  Allibone, 
Diet,  (f  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.;  Darling,  Cyclop. 
Biblior/.  s.  v. 

STwinton,  John,  an  English  divine  and  antiquary, 
was  born  in  1703  at  Bexton,  Cheshire.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  was  chaplain  to  the 
factory  at  Leghorn,  and  died  April  4,  1777,  keeper  of 
the  universit}^  records  at  Oxford.  He  contributed  vols. 
vi  and  vii  (the  Life  of  Mohammed  and  the  History  of 
the  A  rabs)  to  the  Modern  Unii'crsn/  History,  and  wrote 
man}'  learned  dissertations  on  Phcrnician  and  other  an- 
tiquities. See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  u- 
thors,  s.  V. ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

S'within,  St.,  an  English  ecclesiastic  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, was  chaplain  to  king  Egbert,  and  tutor  to  his  son 
Ethelwolf,  by  whom  he  was  made  chancellor.  He  had 
the  charge  of  the  education  of  king  Alfred,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Rome.  In  852  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Winchester.  William  of  Malmesbury  records 
of  him  that  he  was  "  a  rich  treasure  of  all  virtues,  and 
those  in  which  he  took  most  delight  were  humility  and 
charity  to  the  poor."  The  origin  of  the  tribute  called 
"Peter's  pence"  (q.  v.)  has  often  been  assigned  to 
Swithin,  and  he  is  said  to  have  procured  an  act  of  the 
Witenagemote  enforcing,  for  the  first  time,  the  uni- 
versal obligation  of  paying  tithes.  Swithin  died  July 
2,  862.  See  Mrs.  Jameson.  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Or- 
ders, p.  89. 

Swithin's  Day.     The  following  is  said  to  be  the 


origin  of  the  old  adage  "  If  it  rain  on  St.  Swithin's 
Day,  there  will  be  rain  more  or  less  for  forty  succeed- 
ing days."  In  the  year  865  St.  Swithin,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester— to  which  rank  he  was  raised  by  king  Ethel- 
wolf  the  Dane — was  canonized  by  the  then  pope.  He 
was  singular  for  his  desire  to  be  buried  in  the  open 
church-yard,  and  not  in  the  chancel  of  the  minster,  as 
was  usual  with  other  bishops,  which  request  was  com- 
plied with ;  but  the  monks,  on  his  being  canonized, 
taking  it  into  their  heads  that  it  was  disgraceful  for 
the  saint  to  lie  in  the  open  church-yard,  resolved  to 
remove  his  body  into  the  choir,  which  was  to  have 
been  done  with  solemn  procession  on  July  15.  It 
rained,  however,  so  violently  on  that  day,  and  for  forty 
days  succeeding,  as  had  hardly  ever  been  known,  which 
made  them  set  aside  their  design  as  heretical  and  blas- 
phemous; and  instead  they  erected  a  chapel  over  his 
grave,  at  which  many  miracles  are  said  to  have  been 
wrought.  The  value  to  be  placed  upon  the  popular 
notion  that  if  it  rain  on  July  15  it  will  do  so  for 
forty  succeeding  days  may  be  learned  from  the  follow- 
ing facts  from  the  Greenwich  observations  for  twenty 
years :  It  appears  that  St.  Swithin's  Day  was  wet  in 
1841,  and  there  were  23  rainy  days  up  to  Aug.  24;  1845, 
26  rainy  days;  1851, 13  rainj-  days;  1853, 18  rainy  days; 
1854,  16  rainy  days;  and  in  1856,  14  rainy  days.  In 
1842  and  following  years  St.  Swithin's  Day  was  dry,  and 
the  result  was,  in  1842,  12  rainy  days;  1843,  12  rainy 
days;  1844,  20  rainy  days;  1846,  2rrainy  days;  1847, 
17  rainy  days;  1848,31  rainy  days;  1849,  20  rainy  days; 
1850,  17  rainy  days;  1852, 19  rainy  days;  1855, 18  rainy 
days;  1857,  14  rainy  days;  1858,  14  rainy  days;  1859, 
13  rainy  days;  and  in  1860,  29  rainy  days.  These  fig- 
ures show  the  superstition  to  be  founded  on  a  fallacy, 
as  the  average  of  twenty  years  proves  rain  to  have 
fallen  upon  the  largest  number  of  days  when  St.  Swith- 
in's day  was  dry. — Eadie,  Eccb^s.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

S'witzerland,  the  Helvetia  of  the  Latins,  is  one 
of  the  smallest  of  the  European  states,  Iving  between 
45*3  49'  and  47^  50'  N.  lat.,  and  5°  55'  aiid  10'^  30'  E. 
long.,  its  extreme  length  from  E.  to  W.  being  210  miles, 
and  its  extreme  breadth  not  far  from  140  miles.  It  has  an 
area  of  nearly  16,000  English  miles,  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Germany,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Khine 
and  Lake  Constance  ;  on  the  east  by  Austria,  the  valley 
of  tlie  Rhine  and  the  Rhtetian  Alps  being  the  dividing 
line  between  the  two  countries ;  on  the  south  by  Italy 
and  France,  and  on  the  west  bj-  France.  It  is  the  most 
mountainous  country  in  Europe,  being  covered  through- 
out its  entire  extent  by  the  Alps,  which  are  grouped 
into  several  branches.  The  highest  and  best-known 
peaks  of  the  Alps  in  Switzerland  are  Matterhorn,  or 
Mont  Cervin,  Finster-Aarhorn,  and  Jungfrau.  Mont 
Blanc  was  once  included  in  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land, but  at  the  close  of  the  Franco-Italian  war  it  was 
transferred  to  France.  The  principal  lakes  of  Switzer- 
land are  Lake  of  Neufchatel,  Lake  of  Geneva,  Lake 
Thun,  Lake  Lucerne,  Lake  Zurich,  and  Lake  of  Con- 
stance. Its  great  rivers  are  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone, 
with  their  manj'  tributary  streams.  The  glaciers  are 
the  great  feeders  of  these  streams  and  rivers,  and  are 
in  themselves  objects  of  great  interest  to  the  lover  of 
nature.  The  climate  of  Switzerland  is  generally  cold, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  region  of  perpetual  snow  be- 
ing more  extensive  than  in  any  other  mountain  system 
in  Europe.  In  the  lowlands  and  valleys  the  tempera- 
ture is  warmer,  and  many  of  the  productions  which 
grow  so  luxuriantly  in  Italy  are  raised  there.  Agricult- 
ure furnishes  the  chief  employment  to  tVie  inhabitants 
of  this  country.  There  are  some  kinds  of  manufactures 
carried  on  which  are  productive,  such  as  cotton,  em- 
broidery, and  silk  stuffs  of  various  kinds.  The  Swiss 
also  pay  great  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  watches, 
the  annual  production,  in  fine,  of  the  cantons  being  not 
far  from  seventeen  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

I.  History. — Our  earliest  knowledge  of  Switzerland 
carries  us  back  to  the  time  when  the  inhabitants  were 
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alluded  to  in  Roman  history  as  the  llelvetii.  In  those 
early  days,  not  far  from  a  century  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Cliristian  ;era,  they  succes-sfully  resisted  the 
attacks  of  the  Uomans.  The  Cummeiilnrli's  of  C;esar 
give  us  interesting^  accounts  of  the  attem|)ts  of  the  le- 
gions under  his  command  to  subdue  tliese  hardy  dwell- 
ers of  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Helvetia.  After 
many  years,  by  degrees,  the  Homan  arms  brought  these 
proud-siiirited  foes  into  subjection,  and  for  several  cen- 
turies the  coiuiuerors  held  dominion  over  the  country. 
Invasions  from  tlie  northern  tribes  of  Kiimpe  laid  waste 
many  sections  of  tlie  land.  Tliese  barbarians  of  the 
North  were  at  last  all  brought  under  the  power  of  the 
Franks,  and  Christianity  became  the  prevailing  faith. 
Without  tracing  tlie  political  history  of  Switzerland 
through  the  various  phases  throngli  which  it  passed 
during  several  centuries,  it  may  sullice  to  sa\'  that  it  be- 
came a  federal  republic  in  1>!W,  and  tlic  people  are  now 
living  under  a  revised  constitution,  which  was  accepted 
bj'  them  in  the  spring  of  1.S74.  This  constitution  guar- 
antees to  the  inliabitants  of  the  twenty-five  cantons 
into  which  Switzerland  is  divided  those  rights  and  im- 
munities which  are  found  in  all  properly  constituted 
republics.  All  citizens  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
Privileges  of  place  or  birth  have  ceased.  Absolute  lib- 
erty of  conscience  everywhere  prevails.  The  press  is 
free.  The  right  of  association  is  guaranteed,  with  the 
exception  that  the  Jesuits  an<l  organizations  kindred  to 
them  are  forbidden.  The  capital  of  the  confederated 
states  is  Berne. 

II.  Religion. — Christianity  was  first  introduced  into 
Switzerland  about  A.I).  GIO  by  St.  Gall,  a  native  of  Ire- 
lan<l  and  pupil  of  Columban.  He  was  one  of  twelve 
Irish  monks  wIkj  laliored  to  disseminate  Christianity 
throughout  Europe.  They  first  took  up  their  residence 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Zuricli,  and,  burning  with  zeal,  set 
fire  to  the  pagan  temples,  casting  the  idols  into  the  lake. 
Driven  away  by  the  inhabitants,  they  settled  at  Bre- 
gentz,  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  were  banished  from 
this  place  also,  and  all  left  for  Italy  except  St.  (iall,  who 
was  too  ill  to  be  removed.  He  repaireil  to  a  se(iuestered 
spot,  and  with  a  few  adherents  built  the  Monastery  of 
St.  (iall  in  the  canton  of  the  same  name.  After  his 
death,  several  of  his  scholars  and  monks  from  Ireland 
continued  his  work,  mitil  paganism  lost  its  hold  and  Ro- 
manism was  substituted  in  its  place. 

With  reference  to  the  Reformation,  P'Anbigne  says: 
"From  1519  to  152(j  Zurich  was  the  centre  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, which  was  then  entirely  (Jertnan,  and  was 
propagated  in  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the 
confederation.  Between  1526  and  1532  the  movement 
was  communicated  from  Berne;  it  was  at  once  German 
and  French,  and  extended  to  the  centre  of  Switzerland, 
from  the  gorges  of  the  Jura  to  the  deepest  valleys  of  the 
Alps.  In  1532  (ieneva  became  tlic  focus  of  the  light; 
and  the  Reformation,  which  was  liere  essentially  French, 
was  established  on  tlie  shores  of  the  Lemuii  Lake,  and 
gained  strength  in  every  (piarter."  Tlie  main  instru- 
ment in  commencing  and  carrying  forward  the  work  of 
Reformation  in  Switzerland  was  L'lric  Zwingli  (q.  v.). 
In  1513  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  tireek  lan- 
guage; and  from  151(5,  when  he  began  to  expound  the 
WonI  r)f  (ioil  as  preacher  in  the  Abbey  of  Finsiedeln, 
Zwingli  dates  the  Swiss  Reformation.  The  influence 
of  the  ]iurc  faith  was  soon  extensively  felt,  so  that,  by 
the  year  1522,  we  find  Erasmus  estimating  "  those"  in 
the  cantons  "  who  abhorred  the  see  of  Rome"  at  about 
200,000  persons.  (Jradually  changes  in  the  mode  of 
worship  were  introduced.  In  1523  we  find  the  Council 
of  Zurich  requiring  that  "the  pastors  of  Zurich  should 
rest  tlieir  discourses  on  the  words  of  Scripture  alone;" 
the  abolition  of  images  in  clinrches  soon  followed;  mar- 
riage was  no  longer  prohibited  to  the  clergy;  and  in 
1525  the  mass  was  sufierscded  by  the  simple  ordinance 
of  the  Lord's  supper.  In  Apjienzell  the  Reformation  be- 
gan about  1521,  in  SchafTbausen  about  the  same  time. 
The  sacramentarian  controversy  between   Luther  and 


Zwingli,  and  their  respective  followers,  was  detrimental 
to  the  cause  of  truth  in  both  Germany  and  Switzerland; 
and  in  the  latter,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  tlie  rise  of  the 
Anabaptist  body  was  both  a  source  of  injury  and  re- 
proach. In  the  year  1527  Berne  became  professedly  a 
Reformed  canton,  and  for  mutual  securitj'  allied  itself,  in 
1529,  with  the  canton  of  Zurich.  In  1530,  at  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg,  when  the  Lutheran  Confession  was  pre- 
sented, the  Swiss  divines  presented  another  drawn  up 
by  Bucer,  known,  from  the  four  towns  it  represented — 
namely,  Constance,  Strasburg,  Lindau,  and  !Miiiiiiigen — 
as  the  Tetrapolitan  Confession.  The  two  confessions 
only  differed  as  to  the  sense  in  which  Christ  was  under- 
stood to  be  really  present  in  the  Lord's  supper.  At  this 
time,  also,  Zwingli  individuallj'  presented  a  confession, 
to  which  we  find  Eck  replying.  The  five  Romish  can- 
tons, having  made  ample  preliminary  preparations,  de- 
termined by  force  of  arms  to  check  the  further  progress  of 
Reformed  princi|)les  in  the  confederation.  The  French 
sympathies  of  Zwingli,  and  his  hostility  to  Charles  V, 
deprived  the  I'rotestant  cantons  of  German  support 
in  the  approaching  conflict.  The  Protestant  cantons 
formed  a  confederacy,  and  by  a  resolution  adopted  at 
Aarau,  May  12,  1531,  instituted  a  strict  blockade  of  the 
five  cantons.  Goaded  on  by  the  consequent  famine  and 
its  attendant  miseries,  these  last  determined  on  war, 
and  entered  the  field  on  Oct.  6  of  the  same  year,  the  first 
engagement,  taking  place  at  Cappel,  proving  most  disas- 
trous to  Zurich  and  fatal  to  Zwingli.  The  Reformation 
now  took  the  direction  of  Geneva,  its  opinions  being 
first  proclaimed  by  William  Farel  about  1532.  He  was 
banished,  but  was  succeeded  by  Anthony  Fromment, 
who  soon  shared  the  same  fate.  The  following  year 
they  were  recalled,  and  the  bishops  fled.  In  1535  the 
Council  of  the  city  proclaimed  their  adherence  to  the 
Reformed  faith.  The  following  year  witnessed  the  arri- 
val of  John  Calvin,  and  on  July  20,  1539,  the  citizens 
abjured  popery  and  professed  Protestantism.  Prior  to 
this,  a  reaction  of  the  popish  and  conservative  elements 
in  the  State  led  to  such  dissensions  and  opposition  that 
Calvin  and  Farel  were  banished,  but,  at  the  earnest  en- 
treaty of  the  citizens,  the  former  returned  in  1541. 
Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  with  ref- 
erence to  the  theological  views  of  the  great  Genevan  Re- 
former, there  can  be  none  as  to  his  intellectual  ability, 
and  his  wonderful  organizing  and  executive  power. 
His  legal  training  (in  early  life  he  had  studied  law) 
qualified  him  to  frame  a  civil  code  for  (ieneva,  the  good 
effects  of  which  were  apparent  in  the  improved  state  of 
public  morals.  "Through  his  influence,"  says  Hase, 
"  Geneva  became  a  republic  firmly  established,  govern- 
ed by  an  oligarchy,  pervaded  by  an  ecclesiastical  spirit, 
and  renowned  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Thither  re- 
sorted all  who  during  that  age  were  persecuted  for  their 
faith,  and  it  became  the  acknowledged  centre  of  a  Re- 
formed Church."  See  Cai.vin.  For  some  years  after 
the  death  of  Calvin  (15(34),  the  religious  history  of 
Switzerland  is  closely  identified  with  that  of  the  Cath- 
olic reaction  from  the  Reformation.  Hopes  which  had 
been  cherished  with  regard  to  the  rapid  progress  of  a 
purer  form  of  Christianity  in  Germany  and  France  and 
Switzerland  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  For 
many  j-ears  the  Roman  Catholic  power  in  the  last  of 
these  countries  seemed  to  have  the  ])redominance. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  the  strife  be- 
tween the  two  great  religious  parties,  the  papists  and 
the  Protestants,  began  to  assume  a  more  open  character, 
and  in  1703  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  cantons 
took  up  arms  against  each  other.  A  civil  war  was  car- 
ried on  for  several  years.  At  last,  in  1712,  a  fierce  bat- 
tle was  fouglit  at  Yillmergen,  and  victory  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Protestants.  The  Catholics  were  comjilete- 
ly  routed,  and  two  thousand  of  their  number  were  left 
dead  on  the  battle-field.     See  Reforjiation. 

At  present,  a  majority  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Switzerland  are  Protestants.  In  eleven  of  the  cantons 
the  Catholics  outnumber  the  Protestants,  although  the 
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ecclesiastical  government  is  in  a  certain  sense  under  the 
control  of  the  cantonal  government.  The  pope  lias  at- 
tempted to  do  certain  things  in  the  regulation  of  the  af- 
fairs of  those  over  whom  he  claims  to  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion, hut  his  acts  have  been  declared  illegal  by  the  civil 
authorities,  and  they  are  null  and  void.  Tlie  "Old 
Catholics"  have  obtained  possession  of  several  parish 
churches  in  three  or  four  of  the  cantons.  The  present 
constitution  of  Switzerland  grants  complete  and  abso- 
lute liberty  of  conscience  and  of  creed.  No  one  can  in- 
cur any  penalties  whatsoever  on  account  of  liis  religious 
opinions.  No  one  is  bound  to  contribute  to  the  ex- 
penses of  a  Church  to  which  he  does  not  belong.  Free 
worship  is  guaranteed,  civil  marriage  is  compulsory, 
and  subsequent  religious  service  is  optional.  The  can- 
tons have  the  right  to  maintain  peace  and  order  be- 
tween different  religious  communities,  and  to  prevent 
encroachments  of  ecclesiastical  authorities  upon  tlie 
rights  of  citizens.  Bishops  must  receive  the  approval 
of  the  federal  government.  Liberty  of  press,  petition, 
and  association  is  guaranteed ;  but  Jesuits,  and  all  re- 
ligious orders  and  associations  which  are  athliated  to 
them,  are  prohibited.  Of  late  years  much  evangelizing 
work  has  been  done  by  the  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and 
]\Iethodists.  In  1849  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
organized  the  "  Germany  and  Switzerland  Mission," 
which  in  1856  was  constituted  the  German  INIission  Con- 
ference, with  Switzerland  as  one  of  its  districts.  The  fol- 
lowing are  its  statistics  for  1879  :  Number  of  preachers, 
15;  local  preachers,  7;  Church  members,  34-11 ;  proba- 
tioners, 675;  Sunday-schools,  119;  Sunday-school  schol- 
ars, 7526;  churches,  17;  value  of  churches,  $1,268,296. 
There  is  also  a  Methodist  book  establishment  at  Bremen 
and  a  theological  school  at  Frankfort-on-the-BIain. 

See  Menioires  et  Documents  puhlies  par  la  Societe 
d'Histoire  et  d'Archeologie  de  Geneve  (Geneva,  1841-47, 
5  vols.);  Wilson,  Bist.  of  Switzerland,  in  Lardner's  Cabi- 
net Ci/clopiedia ;  Gailleur,  La  Suisse  (ibid.  1855-56,  2 
vols.  4to) ;  Inglis,  Switzerland  (Lond.  1840, 8vo) ;  Shaw, 
History  of  Switzerland  (N.  Y.  1875). 

S'word,  in  the  A.  V.,  is  the  usual  rendering  of  3'^H, 
chereh  (from  3'nn,  to  lay  waste),  which  "was  simply  a 
large  knife,  as  it  is  rendered  in  Josh,  v,  2;  Ezek.  v,  1,  2. 
Less  frequent  words  are  H^"i,  retsacli,  Psa.  xlii,  10 
[11],  a  crushing  or  outbreak  ("slaughter,"  Ezek.  xxi, 
27);  rh':j,  skelacli  (Job  xxxiii,  18;  xxxvi,  12;  Joel  ii, 
8),  a  dart,  as  elsewhere  rendered;  N.  T.  pojupaia,  a 
sabre,  or  long  and  broad  sword  (Luke  ii,  35 ;  Kev.  i,  16 ; 
ii,  12,  16;  vi,  8;  xix,  15,  21);  elsewhere  [ic'cx^aipa,  a 
dagger,  or  short  sword.     See  Aumoi:. 

1.  The  first  mention  of  this  principal  offensive  weap- 
on in  Bible  history  is  in  the  narrative  of  the  massacre 
at  Shechem,  when  "  Simeon  and  Levi  took  each  man 
his  sword,  and  came  upon  the  city  boldly  and  slew  all 
the  males"  (Gen.  xxxiv,  25).  But  there  is  an  allusion 
to  it  shortly  before  in  a  passage  undoubtedly  of  the  ear- 
liest date  (Ewald,  i,  446,  note):  the  expostulation  of 
Laban  with  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi,  26).  After  this,  during 
the  account  of  the  conquest  and  of  the  monarchy,  the 
mention  of  the  sword  is  frequent,  but  very  little  can  be 
gathered  from  the  casual  notices  of  the  text  as  to  its 
shape,  size,  material,  or  mode  of  use.  Perhaps  if  any- 
thing is  to  be  inferred  it  is  that  the  chereb  was  not 
either  a  heavy  or  a  long  weapon.  That  of  Ehud  was 
only  a  cubit,  i.  e.  eighteen  inches,  long,  so  as  to  have 
been  concealed  under  his  garment,  and  nothing  is  said 
to  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  was  shorter  than  usual, 
for  the  "dagger"  of  the  A.  V.  is  without  any  ground, 
imless  it  be  a  rendering  of  the  jiaxnipa  of  the  Sept. 
But  even  assuming  that  Ehud's  sword  was  shorter  than 
usual,  yet  a  consideration  of  the  narratives  in  2  Sam.  ii, 
16,  and  xx,  8-10,  and  also  of  the  ease  with  which  David 
used  the  sword  of  a  man  so  much  larger  than  himself 
as  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii,  51 ;  xxi,  9,  10),  goes  to  show 
that  the  chereb  was  both  a  lighter  and  a  shorter  weapon 


than  the  modern  sword.  What  frightful  wounds  one 
blow  of  the  sword  of  the  Hebrews  could  inflict,  if  give  n 
even  with  the  left  hand  of  a  practiced  swordsman,  may 
be  gathered  from  a  comparison  of  2  Sam.  xx,  8-12 
with  1  Kings  ii,  5.  A  ghastly  picture  is  there  given 
us  of  the  murdered  man  and  his  murderer.  The  un- 
fortunate Amasa  actually  disembowelled  by  the  single 
stroke,  and  "wallowing"  in  his  blood  in  the  middle  of 
the  road — the  treacherous  Joab  standing  over  him,  be- 
spattered from  his  "  girdle"  to  his  "  shoes"  with  the  blood 
which  had  spouted  from  his  victim ! 

The  chereb  was  carried  in  a  sheath  ("iJ'ri,  1  Sam. 
xvii,  51;  2  Sam.  xx,  8,  only;  "pD,  1  Chron.  xxi,  27, 
only)  slung  by  a  girdle  (1  Sam.  xxv,  13)  and  resting 
upon  the  thigh  (Psa.  xlv,  3;  Judg.  iii,  16),  or  upon  the 
hips  (2  Sam.  xx,  8).  "  Girding  on  the  sword"  was  a 
symbolical  expression  for  commencing  war,  the  more 
forcible  because  in  times  of  peace  even  the  king  in  state 
did  not  wear  a  sword  (1  Kings  iii,  24) ;  and  a  similar 
expression  occurs  to  denote  those  able  to  serve  (Judg. 
viii,  10;  1  Chron.  xxi,  5).  Other  phrases,  derived  from 
the  chereb,  are,  "  to  smite  with  the  edge  (literally 
'mouth;'  comp.  aro^ia;  and  comp.  'devour,'  Isa.  i,  20) 
of  the  sword"  —  "slain  with  the  sword"  —  "men  that 
drew  sword,"  etc. 

Swords  with  two  edges  are  occasionally  referred  to 
(Judg.  iii,  16:  Psa.  cxlix,  6),  and  allusions  are  found  to 
"whetting"  the  sword  (Deut.  xxxii,  41;  Psa.  lxiv,'3; 
Ezek.  xxi,  9).  There  is  no  reference  to  the  material 
of  which  it  was  composed  (unless  it  be  Isa.  ii,  4;  Joel 
iii,  10) ;  doubtless  it  was  of  metal,  from  the  allusions  to 
its  brightness  and  "glittering"  (see  the  two  passages 
quoted  above,  and  others),  and  the  ordinary  word  for 
blade,  viz.  "Zrh,  "  a  flame."  From  the  expression  (Josh. 
V,  2,3)  "swords  of  rock,"  A.  V.  "sharp  knives,"  we  maj' 
perhaps  infer  that  in  early  times  the  material  was  flint. 
— Smith.     See  Knife. 


Ancient  Persian  Swords  and  Daggers. 

a.  From  the  sculijtui-es  at  Persepolis  ;    h.  From  those  at  Shiruz ;    o.  From 
those  at  Takht-i-Bostan. 

2.  The  Egyptian  sword  was  straight  and  short,  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  length,  having  generally 
a  double  edge,  and  tapering  to  a  sharp  point.  It  was 
used  for  cut  and  thrust.  They  had  also  a  dagger,  the 
handle  of  which,  hollowed  in  the  centre,  and  gradually 
increasing  in  thickness  at  either  extremity,  was  inlaid 
with  costly  stones,  precious  woods,  or  metals;  and  the 
pommel  of  that  worn  by  the  king  in  his  girdle  was  fre- 
quently surmounted  by  one  or  two  heads  of  a  hawk,  the 
symbol  of  Phrah,  or  the  Sun,  the  title  given  to  the 
monarchs  of  the  Nile.  It  was  much  smaller  than  the 
sword  :  its  blade  was  about  ten  or  seven  inches  in  length, 
tapering  gradually  in  breadth,  from  one  inch  and  a  half 
to  two  thirds  of  an  inch,  towards  the  point;  and  the 
total  length,  with  the  handle,  only  completed  a  foot  or 
sixteen  inches.     The  blade  was  bronze,  thicker  in  the 
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Ancient  Esryptian  Daggers. 

1,  stuck  in  the  belt ;  3.  Without  the  shenth ;  3.  In  the  sheftth  ;  4.  Back  of 
the  sheath. 

middle  than  at  the  edges,  and  slightly  grooved  in  that 
part;  and  so  excuiisitcly  was  the  metal  worked  that 
some  retain  their  pliability  and  spring  after  a  period  of 
several  thousand  years,  and  almost  resemble  steel  in 
elasticity.  Such  is  the  dagger  of  the  Berlin  collection, 
■which  was  discovered  in  a  Theban  tomb,  together  with 
its  leathern  sheath.  The  handle  is  partly  covered  with 
metal,  and  adorned  with  numerous  small  pins  and  studs 
of  gold,  which  are  purposely  shown  through  suitable 
openings  in  the  front  of  the  sheath;  but  the  upper  ex- 
tremity consists  solely  of  bone,  neither  ornamented  nor 
covered  with  any  metal  casing.  Other  instances  of 
this  have  been  found ;  and  a  dagger  in  Mr.  Salt's  col- 
lection, now  in  the  British  Museum,  measuring  eleven 
and  a  half  inches  in  length,  had  the  handle  formed  in 
a  similar  manner.  There  was  also  a  falchion  called 
shopsk,  or  khopg/i,  resembling  in  form  and  name  the  ko- 
TTu-,  or  chitpper,  of  the  Argives,  reputed  to  be  an  Egyp- 
tian colony.  It  was  more  generally  used  than  the 
sword,  being  borne  by  light-  as  well  as  heavy-armed 
troops;  and  that  it  was  a  most  efficient  weapon  is  evi- 
dent as  well  from  the  size  and  form  of  the  blade  as  from 
its  weight,  the  back  of  this  bronze  or  iron  blade  being 
sometimes  cased  with  brass  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i, 
358). 

3.  Assyrian  swords,  like  the  sceptres,  as  seen  on  the 
monuments,  were  often  richly  decorated.  The  hilt  was 
generally  ornamented  with  several  lions'  heads,  ar- 
ranged to  form  both  handle  and  cross-bar.  The  scab- 
bard or  sheath  was  elaborately  embossed  or  engraved 
(Layard,  Nineveh,  ii,  234). 


Ancient  Assyrian  Sword. 

1.  The  hilt;   2.  End  of  the  sheath. 

4.  The  Greek  and  Roman  sword  {gladhis,  ^l<poc, 
poet,  dop,  (paayavov,  a  glaive,  by  the  Latin  poets 
called  ensis)  had  generally  a  straight  two-edged  blade, 
rather  broad,  and  nearly  of  equal  width  from  hilt  to 
point.     The  Greeks  and  Romans  wore  them  on  the  left 


Classical  Swords  and  Daggers. 

o.  Greek  ;  b.  Roman  ;  c.  Ancient,  but  uncertain  ;  d.  Dacian. 

side,  so  as  to  draw  them  out  of  the  sheath  {vagina,  ko- 
Xeoc)  by  passing  the  right  hand  in  front  of  the  body  to 
take  hold  of  the  hilt  with  the  thinnb  next  to  the  blade. 
The  early  Greeks  used  a  very  short  sword.  Iphicrates, 
who  made  various  improvements  in  armor  about  B.C. 
400,  doubled  its  length.  The  Roman  sword  was  larger, 
heavier,  and  more  formidable  than  the  (ireek  (see 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Antiq.  s.  v.  "(iladius").  The  swords  of 
the  most  ancient  times  were  made  of  brass  or  copper, 
hardened  bj^  some  process  now  unknown ;  and  this  con- 
tinued to  be  the  case  long  subsequently  with  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  as  well  as  among  the  Phoenicians  (Kitto, 
Pict.  Bible,  note  at  Numb,  xxxi,  8). 

5.  The  sword  is  the  symbol  of  war  and  slaughter 
(Lev.  xxvi,  25;  Isa.  xxxiv,  5 ;  Rev.  xix,  17, 18),  of  di- 
vine judgment  (Deut.  xxxii,  41 ;  Psa.  xvii,  13 ;  Jer.  xii, 
12;  Rev.  i,  16),  and  of  power  and  authority  (Rom.  xiii, 
4).  The  Word  of  God  is  called  "  the  sword,"  i.  e.  the 
weapon  or  iustrurhent,  of  the  Spirit  (Eph,  vi,  17). 


Modern  Oriental  Swords  and  Daggers. 


8  snbre ;  c.  Turkish  sabre;  d.  Dafjper 
Albanian  dirk;  /.  Yalanhan  of  a  do- 
er ;  g.  Janizary's  dagger  ;  h,  Bedawin 


a.  Syrian  sabre;  b.  Syrian  dervish' 
of"  the  prince  royaf  of  Persia  ;  e. 
mestic  of  the  Turkish  grand  vizi 
Arab's  dagger  and  sheath. 

SWORD,  Brothers  of  the,  was  an  order  of  knight 
sword-bearers,  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century  in  Livonia;  hence  the  order  was  sometimes 
called  Livonian  Brethren  of  tlie  Sword.  In  1237  the 
Order  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  amalgamated  with  them, 
and  they  together  gradually  subdued  all  the  territories 
surrounding  the  Gidf  of  Riga.  (See  illustration  on  op- 
posite page.) 

Sword-dance,  in  Hinduism,  is  a  religious  dance 
performed  by  Hindu  bayaderes  who  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  some  deity,  and  involving  the  display  of 
great  skill.  Swords  are  fastened,  edge  upward,  to  two 
long  poles,  which  are  inclined  against  a  wall  so  as  to 
form  two  half-ladders.  The  bayaderes  ascend  these  and 
dance  on  them,  assuming  the  most  graceful  attitudes, 
and  displaying  inimitable  skill  and  grace  of  bodily 
form.  While  the  art  of  dancing  on  such  vibrating 
blades  may  be  exceedingly  difficult,  the  reward  of  the 
dancers  is  correspondingly  great,  so  that  they  are  not 
unfre(|uently  enriched  by  the  receipts  from  a  single  per- 
formance. 
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Sword  Brother. 

Swords  and  a  ducal  cap  are  blessed  on  Christmas 
eve,  at  the  midnight  mass,  by  the  pope,  in  order  to  be 
sent  to  favored  kings,  as  Edward  IV,  1478;  Henry  VII, 
1505;  Henry  VIII.  1517.  The  last  gift  of  this  kind 
was  made  by  Leo  XII  to  the  due  d'Angoiileme  in  1825. 
— Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchceol.  s.  v. 

S^wormstedt,  Leroy,  a  prominent  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Maryland 
Oct.  4, 1798.  When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  professed 
conversion,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  Jan.  2,  1818. 
His  entrance  into  the  itinerant  work  was  through  the 
Ohio  Conference  in  August,  1818,  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1820,  and  elder  in  1822.  In  1830  he  was  ap- 
pointed presiding  elder,  and  occupied  that  office  until 
elected  assistant  agent  of  the  Western  Book  Concern. 
After  filling  this  position  for  eight  years,  he  was  elected 
principal  agent  in  1844,  and  continued  to  be  such  until 
1860,  when  he  took  a  superannuated  relation.  After 
this  he  declined  rapidly  in  health,  and  died  Aug.  27, 
1863.  Mr.  Swormstedt  was  a  man  of  vigorous  health, 
scrupulously  punctual,  an  energetic  and  methodical 
preacher,  and  a  rigid  disciplinarian.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1863,  p.  144. 

Syagrius,  St.,  a  French  prelate,  was  born  at  Autun 
about  520,  of  a  Gallo-Koman  family,  and  was  raised  to 
the  episcopal  see  of  Autun  about  560,  being  ordained  by 
Germain,  bishop  of  Paris.  His  house  was  a  kind  of 
school,  where  many  distinguished  ecclesiastics  were  ed- 
ucated ;  and  he  foinided  likewise  a  hospital,  and  adorned 
the  churches  of  the  same  city.  He  deeply  sj^mpathized 
with  the  conquered  Franks.  He  was  active  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical affairs  of  his  time,  and  died  Aug.  27,  600. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Sybaris,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  monster  who 
occupied  a  cave  on  Parnassus  and  devastated  the  land 
around.  By  the  command  of  the  oracle  a  youth  was  to 
be  sacrificed  to  him,  and  the  task  fell  by  lot  upon  Alcy- 
oneus,  son  of  Diomus,  who,  adorned  with  a  garland,  was 
brought  to  the  cave ;  but,  charmed  with  the  beauty  and 
youth  of  the  victim,  Eurybatus  took  the  garland,  went 
into  the  cave,  fought  the  monster,  and  hurled  it  down  a 
precipice. — VoUmer,  Wurterh.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Sycamine  {avKcifiivog ;  Vulg.  morus)  is  mention- 
ed once  only  in  the  Bible,  viz.  in  Luke  xvii,  6,  "  If  ye 
had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye  might  say  to 
this  sycamine-tree,  Be  thou  plucked  up,"  etc.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  avKafiivoi;  is  distinct  from 
the  crvKOfiujpaia  of  the  same  evangelist  (xix,  4),  al- 
though we  learn  from  Dioscorides  (i,  180)  that  this 
name  was  sometimes  given  to   the   avKojiupog.     See 


Black  Mulberry-tree  (Morus  nignt). 

Sycamore.  The  sycamine  is  the  mulberrj'-tree  (mo- 
rus), as  is  evident  from  Dioscorides,  Theophrastus  (H. 
P.  i,  6,  1;  10,  10;  13,  4,  etc.),  and  various  other  Greek 
writers  (see  Celsius,  fJierob.  i,  288).  A  form  of  the 
same  word,  (TVKanijvyn,  is  still  one  of  the  names  for 
the  mulberry  -  tree  in  Greece  (see  Heldreich,  Nutz- 
pflanzen  Griechenlands  [Athens,  1862],  p.  19:  "Mo- 
rus alba  L.  and  M.  Nigra  L.,  ?;  Mopya,  Movpyyd, 
and  'Movpya,  also  '^vKafirivyd;  pelasg.  niure''^}.  In 
his  learned  essay  on  the  T7'ees  and  Shrubs  of  the  An- 
cients (1865),  Dr.  Daubeny  adopts  the  distinction  point- 
ed out  by  Bodoeus  and  confirmed  bj'  Fraas :  the  syca- 
morus  of  the  Romans,  the  (Tt'/cd/Kopov  or  criiKa/xti'ot;  {tv 
Aiyv7rT<{J)  of  Dioscorides,  the  avKafJivoi;  AlyvTrria  of 
Theophrastus,  is  the  sycamore-fig,  or  Ficiis  sycomorus 
of  modern  botanj%  On  the  other  hand,  the  avKctfiivog 
of  the  Greeks,  used  simply  and  without  the  qualifica- 
tion "  Egyptian,"  the  avKUj-np'tri  of  Dioscorides,  is  the 
morus  of  the  Komans— our  mulberry.  Dr.  Sibthorpe, 
who  travelled  as  a  botanist  in  Greece  for  the  express 
purpose  of  identifying  the  plants  known  to  the  Greeks, 
says  that  in  Greece  the  white  mulberry-tree  is  called 
fiovpsa;  the  black  mulberrs'- tree,  ffii(co)l/fi'i«.  Not 
only  is  it  the  species  whose  fruit  is  prized,  but  it  may 
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Black  Mulberry  Fruit,  Leaf,  and  Blossom. 
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be  questioned  whether  the  Moiiix  tilbii  hail  found  its 
way  into  those  rei^ions  before  the  introduction  of  the 
silk-worni  liad  made  its  favorite  food  au  object  of  culti- 
valion.  Believed  to  be  a  native  of  Persia,  the  mul- 
berry, commonly  so  called,  Monif:  ini/ra,  is  now  spread 
over  the  milder  regions  of  Kurope,  and  is  continually 
mentioned  by  travellers  in  the  Holy  Land.  As  the 
mulberry-tree  is  common,  as  it  is  lofty  and  affords 
shade,  it  is  well  calculated  for  the  illustration  of  the 
above  passage  of  Luke.  See  Tristram,  A'<//.  Hist,  of  the 
Bible,  p.  39G ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  296.     See 

Mri.lJKKKY. 

Sycamore  is  the  invariable  rendering,  in  the  A.  V., 
of  the  Ileb.  rr^p'r,  shikmah'  (which,  however,  occurs 
in  the  sing,  only  in  the  Talmud,  Sliehiith,  ix,  2;  the  Bi- 
ble employs  indifferently  the  masc.  plur,  B^^p^iJ,  iVrj^- 
mim,  1  Kings  x,  27  ;  1  Chron.  xx  vii,  28 ;  2  Chron.  i,  15 ; 
ix,  27 ;  Isa.  ix,  10 ;  Amos  vii,  14 ;  and  the  fem.  plur. 
P'TapTlJ,  shikmoth  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  47),  and  of  the  Greek 
avKOfiiopaia  (Luke  xix,  4).  The  Sept.  always  translates 
the  Ileb.  word  by  avKa^tivog,  sycamine,  mcawmg  doubt- 
less the  Egyptian  tree,  the  avKofiivoQ  AiyvTrria  of  The- 
ophrastus,  which  is  really  the  sycamore  (Dioscorides,  i, 
180).  See  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  Ueh.  p.  147G  b;  Rosen- 
miiller,  Alterthumskiimh,  iv,  281  sq. ;"  Celsius,  Ilierob.  i, 
310).  The  sycamore,  or  fy-nitdberry  (from  cvkov,Ji(/, 
and  fiopov,  mulberry),  is  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  a  tree 
of  great  importance  and  very  extensive  use.  It  attains 
the  size  of  a  walnut-tree,  has  wide-spreading  branches, 
and  affords  a  delightful  shade.  On  this  account  it  is 
frequently  planted  by  the  waysides.  Its  leaves  are 
heart-shaped,  downy  on  the  underside,  and  fragrant. 
The  fruit  grows  directly  from  the  trunk  itself  on  little 
sprigs,  and  in  clusters  like  the  grape.  To  make  it  eat- 
able, each  fruit,  three  or  four  days  before  gathering, 
must,  it  is  said,  be  punctured  with  a  sharp  instrument 
or  the  tinger-nail  (comp.  Theophrastus,  De  Cans.  Plant. 
i,  17,  9 ;  Hist.  PI.  iv,  2,  1 ;  Pliny,  H.  N.  xiii,  7 ;  For- 
skal,  Descr.  Plant,  p.  182).  This  was  the  original  em- 
ployment of  the  prophet  Amos,  as  he  says  vii,  14  ("  a 
gatherer,"  C?T3,  Sept.  kj/i'^wj',  the  exact  term  employ- 
ed bj-  Theophrastus).  Hasselquist(r)-at'.  p.  2C0;  Lond. 
17()())  says,  "The  fruit  of  this  tree  tastes  pretty  well; 
when  quite  ripe  it  is  soft,  waters,  somewhat  sweet,  with 
a  very  little  portion  of  an  aromatic  taste."  It  appears, 
however,  that  a  species  of  gall  insect  (Cynips  sycomori) 
often  spoils  much  of  the  fruit.  '•  The  tree,"  Hasselquist 
adds,  "  is  wounded  or  cut  by  the  inhabitants  at  the  time 
it  buds,  for  without  this  precaution,  as  they  say,  it  will 
not  bear  fruit"  (p.  261).  In  form  and  smell  and  inward 
structure  it  resembles  the  fig,  and  hence  its  name.  The 
tree  is  always  verdant,  and  bears  fruit  several  times  in 
the  year  without  being  confined  to  fixed  seasons,  and  is 
thus,  as  a  permanent  fuod-bearer,  invaluable  to  the  poor. 


Sycamore  {Ficua  sycomorvs)  near  Ashkelon.    (From  a  photograph 
by  the  Editor.) 


S^c'lmole  Fij;  and  Leif 

In  Lower  Egypt  it  buds  in  March,  and  ripens  early  in 
June,  and  by  the  poor  of  that  country  as  well  as  of 
Palestine  enormous  quantities  are  consumed.  Tiie  wood 
of  the  tree,  though  very  porous,  is  exceedingly  durable. 
It  suffers  neither  from  moisture  nor  heat.  The  I'-gyp- 
tian  mummj'  coflins,  which  are  made  of  it,  are  still  per- 
fectly sound  after  an  entombment  of  thousands  of  j'ears. 
It  was  much  used  for  doors  and  large  furniture,  such  as 
sofas,  tables,  and  chairs  (Wilkinson,  .1  nc.  Egypt,  ii,  1 10). 
So  great  was  the  value  of  these  trees  that  David  ap- 
])ointed  for  them  in  his  kingdom  a  special  overseer,  as 
lie  did  for  the  olives  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  28);  and  it  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  heaviest  of  Egypt's  calamities 
that  her  sycamores  were  destroyed  by  hailstones  (Psa. 
Ixxviii,  47).  The  modern  Hai|)ha  was  the  city  of  syc- 
amores {Sycom/inon,  Keland,  Pnlast.  p.  1024),  and  the 
remains  of  its  grove  are  still  recognisable  (Stanley,  Sinai 
and  Pal.  p.  145).  It  was  into  a  sycamore  in  the  plain 
of  .Jericho  that  Zacchaius  climbed  in  order  to  get  a  sight 
of  Jesus  passing  by  (Luke  xix,  4)  ;  and  at  the  broken 
aqueduct  of  Herod's  Jericho  Mr.  Tristram  lately  found 
"  a  fine  old  sycamore  fig-tree,  perhaps  a  lineal  descend- 
ant, and  nearly  the  last,  of  that  into  which  Zacchseus 
climbed"  {Lund  of  Israel,  p.  509).  That  which  is  call- 
ed sycamore  in  North  America,  the  Occidental  plane  or 
button-wood  tree,  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the 
sycamore  of  the  Bible.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a 
species  of  maple  (the  Acer  pseudo-platanus,  or  false 
plane),  which  is  much  used  by  turners  and  millwrights. 
See  Mayer,  De  Sycamoro  (Lips.  1G94)  ;  Warnekros,  IJisi. 
Nat.  Sycomori,  in  the  Repert.fur  blhl.Lit.  xi,  224  sq. ; 
xii,  81  sq.;  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  397; 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  22  sq.     See  Fig. 

Syceas,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  one  of 
the  Titans  whom,  when  Jupiter  pursued  him, 
his  motlier.  Earth,  received  into  her  womb. 

Sy 'char  (Sii^ap  i"  >(,  A,  C,  D ;  but  rec.  text 
"^iXnp  with  B;  Vulg.  Sichar ;  but  Codd.  Am. 
and  Fidd.  Sychar ;  Syriac  Socar),  a  place 
named  only  in  John  iv,  5,  as  "  a  city  of  Sama- 
ria called  Sj'char,  near  the  ground  which  Ja- 
cob gave  to  Joseph  his  son  ;  and  there  was  the' 
■well  of  Jacob."  Sychar  was  either  a  name  ap- 
plied to  the  town  of  Shechem,  or  it  was  an  in- 
dependent place. 

1.  The  first  of  these  alternatives  is  now  al- 
most universally  accejjted.  In  the  words  of 
Dr.  Robinson  {Bibl.  lies,  ii,  290),  "In  conse- 
quence of  the  hatred  which  existed  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans,  and  in  allusion 
to  their  idolatry,  the  town  of  Sichem  received, 
among  the  Jewish  common  people,  the  b}'- 
name  Sychar."     It  seems  to  have  been  a  sort 
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of  nickname  (perhaps  from  "iJl^liJ,  skeker,  "falsehood," 
spoken  of  idols  in  Uab.  ii,  18;  or  from  "!13t3,  s/iikkur, 
"drunkard,"  in  alUision  to  Isa.  xxviii,  1,7),  such  as  the 
Jews  were  fond  of  imposing  upon  places  they  disliked; 
and  nothing  could  exceetl  the  enmity  which  existed  be- 
tween them  and  the  Samaritans,  who  possessed  Shechem 
(John  iv,  9).  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  John  ap- 
pears always  to  use  the  exjjression  Xeydjufi'ot,',  "called," 
to  denote  a  sobriquet  or  title  borne  by  place  or  person  in 
addition  to  the  name,  or  to  attach  it  to  a  place  remote 
and  little  known.  Instances  of  the  former  practice  are 
xi,  16;  XX,  24;  xix,  13,  17;  of  the  latter,  xi,  54.  The 
son  of  Sirach  speaks  of  "  the  foolish  people  that  dwell 
in  Sikima"  (1,28).  See  Lightfoot,  Opera,  ii,  586 ;  Lange, 
Life  of'  Christ,  ii,  337;  Hengstenberg,  On  St.  John  if,  5. 
Jerome,  in  speaking  of  Paula's  journey,  says,  "  She  pass- 
ed Sichem,  not,  as  many  erroneously  call  it,  Sichar, 
which  is  now  Neapolis"  (L'pist.  ad  Eiistoch.  in  0pp.  i, 
888,  ed.  Migne).  In  his  questions  on  Genesis  he  says 
that,  according  to  Greek  and  Latin  custom,  the  Heb. 
Sichem  is  written  Sicima ;  but  that  the  reading  Sichar 
is  an  error:  he  adds  that  it  was  then  called  Neapolis 
(0pp.  ii,  1004,  ed.  Migne).  So  Adamnan  writes  to  Ar- 
cnlf,  who  travelled  in  the  7th  century  :  "  He  visited  the 
town  called  in  Hebrew  Sichetn,  but  by  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  Sicirna,  and  now  more  usually  Sijchu}'"  {Early 
Travels,  Bohn,  p.  8).  In  the  12th  century  Phocas  says, 
"  Sichar  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Samaritans,  and  was 
afterwards  called  Neapolis"  (Reland,  I'alcest.  p.  1009). 

On  the  contrary,  Eusebius  {Onomast.  s.  v.  'S.vxup  and 
Aovta)  says  that  Sj'char  was  in  front  of  the  city  of 
Neapolis;  and,  again,  that  it  lay  by  the  side  of  Lnza, 
which  was  three  miles  from  Neapolis.  Sychem,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  places  in  the  suburbs  of  Neapolis  by  the 
tomb  of  Joseph.  The  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (A.D.  333) 
describes  Sechim  as  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  as 
containing  Joseph's  monument  and  plot  of  ground  (villa). 
He  then  proceeds  to  say  that  a  thousand  paces  thence 
was  the  place  called  Sechar.  Moreover,  had  such  a 
nickname  been  applied  to  Shechem  so  habitually  as  its 
occurrence  in  John  would  seem  to  imply,  there  would  be 
some  trace  of  it  in  those  passages  of  the  Talmud  which 
refer  to  the  Samaritans,  and  in  which  every  term  of  op- 
probrium and  ridicule  that  can  be  quoted  or  invented  is 
heai>cd  on  them.  It  may  be  afhrmed.  however,  with 
certainty  that  neither  in  Targum  nor  Talmud  is  there 
any  mention  of  such  a  thing.  Lightfoot  did  not  know 
of  it.  The  numerous  treatises  on  the  Samaritans  are 
silent  about  it,  and  recent  close  search  has  failed  to  dis- 
cover it.     See  Shechem. 

But  Jerome's  view  soon  became  the  prevailing  one, 
and  has  continued  to  be  so.  Robinson  adheres  stronglj' 
to  it;  and  in  regard  to  one  of  the  chief  objections  urged 
on  the  other  side,  that  Jacob's  well,  which  stands  at  the 
entrance  into  the  valley  where  Shechem  or  Nablus  is 
situated,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  so 
that  a  woman  would  hardly  have  gone  so  far  to  draw 
water,  since  there  was  plenty  of  good  water  near  at 
hand,  he  thinks  that  the  town  probably  had  extensive 
suburbs  in  the  Gospel  age  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
time  of  Eusebius.  and  might  have  approached  quite 
near  to  the  well  of  Jacob — just  as  Jerusalem  anciently 
extended  much  farther  north  and  south  than  at  the 
present  day  (Researches,  iii,  121).  Porter  takes  the 
same  general  view,  and  says,  in  regard  to  the  distance 
of  the  well,  that  persons  "  who  use  such  arguments 
know  little  of  the  East.  The  mere  fact  of  the  well 
having  been  Jacob's  would  have  brought  numbers  to  it 
had  the  distance  been  twice  as  great.  Even  indepen- 
dent of  its  history,  some  little  superiority  in  the  quality 
of  the  water,  such  as  we  might  expect  in  a  deep  well, 
would  have  attracted  the  Orientals,  who  are,  and  have 
always  been,  epicures  in  this  element"  (Handbook  for 
Pal.  p.  342).  It  may  be  added  that  there  is  no  need 
for  supposing  this  well  to  have  been  the  one  commonly 
frequented  by  the  people  of  Nablus.     The  visit  of  the 


woman  to  it  may  have  been  quite  an  occasional  one,  or 
for  some  specific  pin^jiose. 

2.  It  has  been  tliought  that  Sychar  may  be  identified 
with  the  little  village  oi  Askar,  on  the  south-eastern 
declivity  of  Mount  Ebal  (Van  de  Velde,  J/ewoiV,  p.  350; 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  206).  The  etymology, 
however,  is  against  it,  and  also  the  topograph)'.  Our 
Lord  was  on  his  way  to  Galilee.  The  great  road  runs 
]>ast  the  mouth  of  Wady  Nablus.  Jacob's  well  is  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  opening  ;  and  Askar  about  half 
a  mile  distant  on  the  northern  side.  The  main  road 
passes  quite  close  to  both.  Our  Lord  sat  down  by  the 
well  while  the  disciples  turned  aside  into  the  city  to 
buy  bread.  Had  Askar  been  the  city,  this  would  have 
been  unnecessary;  fur  by  continuing  their  route  for  a 
short  distance  farther  they  would  have  been  within  a 
few  paces  of  the  city.  There  is,  besides,  a  copious  spring 
at  Askar.  In  the  Qinnierlij  Statement  of  the  "  Pal.  Ex- 
plor.  Fund,"  for  July,  1877,  p.  149  sq.,  Lieut.  Conder 
gives  a  further  description  of  the  village  of  Askar,  and 
some  additional  reasons  for  identifying  it  with  Sychar; 
but  they  are  not  conclusive. 

Sy'chem  (Acts  vii,  16).     See  Shechem. 

Sy'chemite  (Judith  v,  16).     See  Shechemite. 

Sycites,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Bacchus  in  Lacedajmon,  as  having  been  the  first  to 
plant  the  fig  (ovki'i). 

Sydesmen  (more  properly  Synodsmen)  are  Church 
oflicers,  anciently  appointed  to  assist  the  church-war- 
dens in  making  presentments  of  ecclesiastical  offences 
at  the  bishop's  synods  or  visitations.  By  the  90th  can- 
on, they  are  to  be  chosen  yearh',  in  Easter  week,  by 
the  parish  priest  and  parishioners,  if  these  can  agree ; 
otherwise  they  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  ordinary  of 
the  diocese.  Of  late  years  this  office  has  devolved  on 
the  church-wardens.  The  old  English  term  for  sydes- 
men was  "sithcondmen,"  or  "sithcundmen," — Lee,  Gloss, 
of  Liturg.  Terms,  s.  v. 

Sye'lus  (Suj/Xoc  v.  r.  'HainfKog  and  j)  avvococ), 
a  corrupt  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  i,  8)  for  Jehiel  (q.  v.)  of 
the  Heb.  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  8). 

Sye'ne  (Heb.  Seventh,  HSflG;  Sept.  "Slvipirf,  Vulg. 
Syene),  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  frontier  of  Cush,  or  Ethi- 
opia. The  prophet  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the  desolation  of 
Egypt  "from  Migdol  to  Seveneh,  even  unto  the  border 
of  Cush"  (xxix,  10),  and  of  its  people  being  slain  "  from 
Migdol  to  Seveneh"  (xxx,  6).  Migdol  was  on  the  east- 
ern border  [see  Migdol],  and  Seveneh  is  thus  rightly 
identified  with  the  town  of  Syene,  which  was  always 
the  last  town  of  Egypt  on  the  south,  though  at  one 
time  included  in  the  nome  Nubia.  Its  ancient  Egj'p- 
tian  name  is  Sun  (Brugsch,  Geoyr.  Inschrft.  i,  155,  tab. 
i.  No.  55),  preserved  in  the  Coptic  Souan,  Senon,  and 
the  Arabic  Aswan.  The  modern  town  is  slightly  to 
the  north  of  the  old  site,  which  is  marked  by  an  inter- 
esting early  Arab  burial-ground,  covered  with  remark- 
able toinbstones,  having  inscri])tions  in  the  Cufic  char- 
acter. Champollion  suggests  the  Coptic  derivation  sa 
"causative,"  and  ouen  or  ouen,  "to  open,"  as  if  it  signi- 
fied the  opening  or  key  of  Egypt  (UEyypte,  i,  161- 
166),  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  hieroglyphic  name. 
— Smith.  It  is  the  natural  bomidary  of  Egypt  at  the 
south  (Ptolemy,  ix,  5;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  v,  10;  xii,  8; 
Strabo,  p.  787,  815),  l)eing  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
first  cataract  on  the  Nile  (iMurray,  Handbook  for  Eyypt, 
p.  463),  See  Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  Oct.  1851,  p.  158.  See 
Egypt. 

Syene  is  represented  by  the  present  Aswan  or  Es- 
Sudn,  which  exhibits  few  remains  of  the  ancient  citA', 
except  some  granite  columns  of  a  comparatively  late 
date  and  the  shrine  of  a  small  temple.  This  building 
has  been  supposed  by  late  travellers  to  have  contained 
the  famous  well  of  Strabo  (Geog.  xvii,  p.  817),  into 
which  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun  were  reported  to 
fall  at  the  summer  solstice — a  circumstance,  says  the 
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geofijrapher,  that  proves  the  place  "to  lie  under  the 
tropii',  the  finomon  at  miililay  casting  no  shadow."  IJiit 
althoiigli  excavations  have  been  carried  on  considera- 
bly below  the  pavement,  which  has  been  turned  up  in 
search  of  the  well  it  was  tliought  to  cover,  no  other  re- 
sults liavc  been  obtained  than  that  tiiis  shrine  was  a  very 
im|)robable  site  for  such  an  observatory,  even  if  it  ever 
existed ;  and  that  Strabo  was  strangely  misinformed, 
since  the  Egyjitians  themselves  could  never  in  his  time 
have  imagined  this  city  to  lie  under  the  tropic;  for  tliey 
were  by  no  means  ignorant  of  astronomy,  and  Syene 
was,  even  in  the  age  of  llipparchus  (B.C.  140,  when 
the  obliipiity  of  the  ecliptic  was  about  23°  51 '  20"),  very 
far  north  of  that  line.  The  belief  that  Syene  was  in  the 
tropic  was,  however,  very  general  in  the  time  of  the  Ko- 
mans,  and  is  noticed  by  Seneca,  Lucan,  Pliny,  and  oth- 
ers. But,  as  Sir  J.  (i.  Wilkinson  remarks,  "  a  well  would 
have  been  a  bad  kind  of  observatory  if  the  sun  had  been 
really  vertical;  and  if  Strabo  saw  the  meridian  sun  in  a 
well,  he  might  be  sure  he  was  not  in  the  tropic"  {Mod. 
Ef/i/pt  and  Thebes,  ii,  286).  The  same  writer  adds,  "  Un- 
fortunately, the  observations  of  the  ancient  Greek  wri- 
ters on  the  obliipiity  of  the  ecliptic  are  not  so  satisfac- 
tory as  might  be  wished ;  nor  are  we  enabled,  especially 
as  La  (Irange's  theory  of  the  annual  change  of  obliquity 
being  variable  is  allowed  to  be  correct,  to  ascertain  the 
time  when  Aswan  might  have  been  within  the  tropic, 
a  calculation  or  traditional  fact  in  which,  perhaps,  orig- 
inated the  erroneous  assertion  of  Strabo."  The  latitude 
of  Aswan  is  tixed  by  Wilkinson  at  24°  .5'  30",  and  the 
longitude  is  usually  given  as  32°  55'. — Kitto. 

Sygn,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  female 
asas,  goddess  of  justice,  who  takes  charge  of  decisions 
and  prevents  any  one  denying  anything.  She  guarded 
the  doors  of  the  palace  of  Wingolf,  so  that  foreigners 
could  not  enter  unawares. 

Sykes,  Arthur  Ashley,  an  English  divine,  was 
born  in  London  about  ll)S4.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
Paul's  School,  and  was  admitted  to  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  1701,  taking  his  degree  of  A.B.  in 
1704-5  and  A.M.  in  1708.  After  leaving  college  he  served 
as  assistant  in  St.  Paul's  School,  but  was  collated  to  the 
vicarage  of  Godmershatp,  Kent,  in  1712-13,  by  arch- 
bishop Tenison.  In  April,  1714,  he  was  instituted  to 
the  rectory  of  Dry-Drayton,  Cambridgeshire,  and  in  the 
August  following  resigned  the  vicarage  of  Godraersham. 
He  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Rayleigh,  Essex, 
Nov^ember,  1718,  and  resigned  the  living  of  Dry-Draj'- 
ton.  In  December  following  he  was  appointed  after- 
noon preacher  of  King  Street  Chapel,  Golden  Square,  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  St.  James's,  Westminster.  The  morn- 
ing preachership  becoming  vacant  in  1721,  Mr.  Sykes 
was  appointed  to  it.  In  January,  1723-24,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  prebend  of  Alton-Borealis,  Salisburj',  and 
three  years  after  became  precentor  of  the  same  cathedral. 
He  also  received  the  following  appointments:  assistant 
preacher  at  St.  James's,  Westminster,  April,  1725  ;  dean 
of  St.  Burien,  Cornwall,  February,  1739  ;  prebendarj'  of 
Winchester,  Oct.  15,  1740.  He  died  Nov.  15,  1756.  His 
published  works  number  sixty-three,  of  which  we  no- 
tice. An  E.tsin/  np<m  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Reliyion 
(Knapton,  1725,  8vo  ;  2d  ed.  1775,  8vo)  : — Principles  and 
Connection  of  Xatitruland  lievealed  Relir/ion  (1740,  8vo)  : 
— Credibility  of  Miracles  and  Revelation  (1742,  8vo)  : — 
Essay  on  Sucrijices  (1748, 8vo)  : — Scripture  Doctrine  of 
Redemption  of  Man  by  Jesus  Christ  (1755,  8vo) : — Par- 
aphrase and  Xotes  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (1755, 
4to).  See  Allibone,  Bict.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors, 
a.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Bior/.  Diet.  s.  v, 

Sykes,  Oliver,  a  minister  of  the  IMethodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  at  Suffield,  Conn.,  1778.  He  was 
converted  in  his  twenty-second  year,  and  in  1806  was 
"received  on  trial  into  the  New  York  Conference.  In 
1810  he  became  superannuated,  and  held  that  relation 
through  most  of  his  life.  He  died  Feb.  11,  1853.  He 
left  property,  about  $2500,  to  the  Missionarx'  Society, 


for  the  benefit  of  the  China  Mission.     See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1853,  |).  212. 

Sylea,  in  (Jreek  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of  king 
('orinthus  and  wife  of  Poly[)emon,  to  whom  she  bore 
Sinis,  the  ])ine-tree  bender,  a  notorious  robber. 

Syleus,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  tyrant  of  Aulis, 
who  compelled  all  foreigners  wlio  entered  his  dominions 
to  labor  in  his  garilen.  Hercules  killed  him,  together 
wuth  his  daughter  Xenodice.  Another  daughter  was 
educated  by  her  brother  Dicieus;  she  fell  in  love  with 
Hercules,  and  died  of  grief  because  she  could  not  be  his. 
He  also  loved  her  so  deeply  that  he  was  with  difficulty 
restrained  from  casting  himself  upon  her  funeral  pyre. 

Syllabae  enthronisticae  (£i)X\«/3n(  iv^povKJn- 
Kai),  circidar  letters  written  by  bishops  recently  installed 
to  f(»reign  bishops,  to  give  them  an  account  of  their  faith 
and  orthodoxy,  that  they  might  receive  letters  of  i)eace 
and  communion  from  them.  See  Bingham,  Christ.  An- 
tig.  bk.  ii,  ch.  xii,  §  10. 

Syllabus,  an  abstract;  a  compendium  containing 
the  heads  of  a  lecture  or  sermon. 
•  SYLLABUS  (Gr.  (rvWafiog,  a  collection,  i.  e.  cata- 
logue). Papal,  is  the  title  given  to  the  appendix  to  the 
encyclical  letter  issued  by  pope  Pius  IX,  Dec.  8,  1864. 
It  was  "a  list  of  the  principal  errors  of  the  day  pointed 
out  in  the  consistorial  allocutions,  encyclical  and  other 
apostolical  letters  of  pope  Pius  IX,"  and  enumerating, 
under  ten  general  heads  or  sections,  eighty  of  these  er- 
rors. These  ten  sections  of  errors  are  entitled,  "  I.  Pan- 
theism, Naturalism,  and  Absolute  Rationalism;"  "II. 
Moderate  Rationalism;"  "III.  Inditferentism,  Tolera- 
tion;" "IV.  Socialism,  Communism,  Secret  Societies, 
Bible  Societies,  Clerico-liberal  Societies;"  "V.  Errors 
respecting  the  Church  and  her  Rights;"  ""\^I.  Errors 
of  Civil  Society,  as  much  in  themselves  as  considered 
in  their  relations  to  the  Church;"  "YIL  Errors  in  Nat- 
ural and  Christian  Morals;"  "VIII.  Errors  as  to  Chris- 
tian Marriage ;"  "  IX.  Errors  regarding  the  Civil  Power 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff;"  "  X.  Errors  referring  to  Mod- 
ern Liberalism."  Some  of  the  specifications  under  these 
general  heads  have  respect  to  religious  freedom,  the  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State,  the  civil  contract  of  mar- 
riage, education  outside  of  the  control  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  conflict  between  the  civil  law  and 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Ciuirch,  the  immunities 
of  the  clergy,  the  cessation  of  the  pope's  temporal  |x>wer, 
etc.  Much  excitement  was  created  by  the  appearance 
of  this  bull  and  syllabus,  especially  in  France ;  Jnles 
Baroche,  minister  of  public  worship,  forbidding  the  bish- 
ops to  publish  the  syllabus  and  the  doctrinal  i)art  of  the 
bull.    Elsewhere  the  civil  governments  did  not  interfere. 

For  literature,  see  Schulte,  The  Poorer  of  the  Romans 
over  Princes,  Countries,  etc.  (1871)  ;  Fessler,  True  and 
False  Infallibility  of  the  Popes  (Vienna,  1871 ;  Lond. 
and  N.  Y.  1875) ;  Gladstone,  The  Vatican  Decrees  in  their 
Bearbif)  on  Civil  Allegiance  (1874),  with  replies  by  New- 
man, IManning,  and  others. 

Syllis,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  nymph  beloved 
by  Apollo,  and  the  mother  Iw  him  of  Xeuxippus. 

Sylliturgus  (SnAXEiVojrpyoc),  a  Greek  term  to 
designate  the  assistant  during  the  otfering  of  the  Chris- 
tian sacritice. 

Sylphs,  in  the  fantastic  system  of  the  Paracelsists, 
are  the  elemental  spirits  of  the  air,  who,  like  the  other 
elemental  spirits,  hold  an  intermediate  place  between 
immaterial  and  material  beings.  They  eat,  drink,  speak, 
move  about,  beget  children,  and  are  sul)ject  to  intirmi- 
ties  like  men;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  resemble 
S[)irits  in  being  more  nimble  and  swift  in  their  motions, 
while  their  bodies  are  more  diaphanous  than  those  of 
the  human  race.  They  also  surpass  the  latter  in  their 
knowledge  both  of  the  present  and  the  future,  but  have 
no  soul:  and  when  they  die,  nothing  is  left.  In  form 
they  are  ruder,  taller,  and  stronger  than  men,  but  stand 
nearest  to  them  of  all  the  elemental  spirits,  and  as  a 
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consequence  hold  intercourse  with  human  creatures. 
When  tliey  have  children  by  marriage  with  mortals, 
the  children  have  souls,  and  belong  to  the  human  race. 
Originally  masculine,  they  have  come,  probably  by  the 
etherealization  of  poets,  to  be  considered  as  feminine, 
Sylvester  Gozzoloni.  See  Sylvestkians, 
Sylvester  I,  pope,  was  born  in  Rome  about  the 
year  270,  and  was  the  son  of  Rufinus  and  St.  Justa. 
At  thirty  years  of  age  he  is  said  to  have  been  ordained 
by  bishop  (pope)  Marcellinus,  and  on  Jan.  31,  314,  he 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Melchides  in  the  pontificate.  His 
jidministration  is  celebrated  for  the  Council  of  Nicaja 
(q.  v.),  held  in  325,  which,  however,  Sylvester  did  not 
attend,  on  account  of  his  infirmities;  and  he  was  repre- 
sented by  two  priests,  called  Guy  and  Vincent,  while 
Osius,  bishop  of  Cordova,  presided  in  his  name.  He  is 
the  author  of  several  rules  to  the  clergy.  The  account 
given  of  the  donation  to  him  of  the  city  of  Rome  by  Con- 
stantine  is  wholly  apocryphal.  He  died  in  Rome,  Dec. 
31,  335,  and  was  succeeded  by  Marcus. 

Sylvester  II,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
mediieval  popes,  origiually  called  Gerhert,  was  born  at 
Aurillac,  in  Auvergne,  early  in  the  10th  century.  He 
was  educated  in  the  monasterj'  of  his  native  village, 
but  went  early  to  Spain,  where  he  learned  mathemat- 
ics, and  afterwards  to  Rome.  He  was  appointed  abbot 
of  the  iMonastery  of  Bobbio,  where  he  taught  with  much 
distinction  and  success.  At  a  later  period  he  went  to 
(Jermany  as  preceptor  of  the  young  prince  Otho,  after- 
wards Otho  II,  and  ultimately  became  secretary  to  the 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  director  of  the  cathedral 
school,  which  became  eminent  under  his  care.  The 
archbishop  having  been  deposed,  Sylvester  was  elected 
to  the  archbisliopric;  but  he  was  afterwards  set  aside, 
the  deposition  of  his  predecessor  having  been  declared 
invalid.  In  the  year  998,  however,  he  was  appointed 
archbishop  of  Ravenna,  whence  he  was  called  to  the 
pontifical  throne,  April  2,  999,  as  the  successor  of  Greg- 
ory V.  He  renounced  the  liberal  tendencies  of  his  ear- 
lier years,  confirmed  the  judgment  of  John  XV  with 
regard  to  the  Synod  of  Rheims,  and  established  Arnulph 
in  his  archbishopric;  convened  a  synod  in  1001  at  Rome, 
which  placed  the  Convent  of  Gandersheim  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Hildesheim;  aifd  awarded 
title  and  crown  to  the  king  St.  Stephen  of  Hungary, 
besides  conferring  on  him  the  right  to  determine  in  ec- 
clesiastical matters  in  his  kingdom.  While  considering 
a  plan  for  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  died  in  Rome, 
May  12, 1003,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  XVIII.  He 
was  a  man  of  rare  acquirements  for  his  age.  He  was 
an  adept  in  mathematics  and  in  practical  mechanics  and 
astronomy,  in  which  departments  his  attainments  ac- 
(juired  for  him, among  his  contemporaries,  the  evil  repu- 
tation of  a  magician.  He  is  also  believed  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  Greek,  and  perhaps  with  Arabic.  Of 
all  his  works,  which  were  numerous,  his  letters  (printed 
liy  Du  Chesne  in  the  Historians  of  F.runce)  have  attract- 
ed most  notice,  from  their  bearing  on  the  history  of  an 
obscure  period.  His  literary  remains  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Masson  and  others,  more  recently  by  Pertz, 
though  not  complete.  See  Richeri  Hist.  Lib.  iv,  in 
Pertz,  Moinim.  Germ.  Historica  Script.  (Hanov.  1838), 
tom.  iii ;  Mabillon,  Vet.  A nalecta  (Paris,  1723),  p.  102  sq. ; 
Hock,  Gerbert  od.  Papst  Sylvester  II  u.  sein  Jahrhundert 
(Vienna,  1837).  See  also  Budinger  on  the  scientific  and 
political  importance  of  Gerbert  (Cassel,  1851) ;  Herzog, 
Rcul-Ennjklop.  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Sylvester  III,  antipope,  was  born  in  Rome,  May 
1,  104-t;  and  while  known  as  John,  bishop  ofSabina,  he 
was  set  on  the  pontifical  throne  through  the  influence 
of  the  consul  Ptolemasus,  in  place  of  the  juvenile  Bene- 
dict IX,  who  had  been  expelled  for  his  vices.  Sylvester 
reigned  but  three  months,  when  the  counts  of  Frascati 
took  np  arms  to  replace  Benedict.  The  latter,  seeing 
he  was  despised  by  the  clergy,  sold  the  tiara  to  John 
(iratian,  whom  he  crowned  as  Gregorv  VI.  The  em- 
X.— E 


peror  Henry  III  held,  in  December,  1046,  a  council  at 
Sutri,  when  the  three  popes  were  all  deposed,  and 
Clement  II  was  elected.     See  Pope. 

Sylvestrians  is  the  name  of  an  order  of  monks 
founded  by  Sylvester  Gozzoloni,  who  was  born  in  1170 
(or  1177)  at  Osimo,  in  the  Papal  States.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Padua  and  Bologna,  and  received  a  canonry  at 
Osimo,  which  he  renounced  about  1217,  in  order  to  de- 
vote himself  in  solitude  to  a  contemplative  life  of  ascet- 
icism. Pupils  and  followers  gathered  about  him,  with 
whom  he  foimded  a  monastery  in  1231  on  Mount  Fano, 
in  which  the  Benedictine  rule  was  adopted,  coupled  with 
a  vow  of  rigid  poverty.  Iimocent  IV  confirmed  the 
foundation  (1247),  and  the  order  spread,  particularly  in 
Umbria,  Tuscany,  and  Ancona.  It  was  united  with  that 
of  Vallambrosa  in  1G(;2,  but  again  separated  from  it  in 
1()81,  and  was  endowed  with  new  constitutions  by  Alex- 
ander VIII  (1G90),  which  provided  for  the  celebration 
of  matins  at  night,  for  reciprocal  and  also  self-inflicted 
.flagellations  on  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  in  Advent 
and  Lent,  and  for  abstinence  from  the  use  of  flesh,  milk, 
and  eggs  on  every  Friday  and  every  Church  festival. 
A  considerable  number  of  convents,  of  nuns  as  well  as 
monks,  belonged  to  this  order  in  its  flourishing  period; 
but  it  is  now  insignificant.  Leo  XII  purposed  to  dis- 
solve the  order  and  incorporate  its  members  with  other 
organizations ;  but  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  preserved 
to  our  time.  An  order  of  female  Sylvestrians  exists  in 
Perugia.  The  direction  of  the  order  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  general  and  a  procurator-general,  the  former 
being  chosen  for  four  and  the  latter  for  three  years. 
The  habit  is  composed  of  a  gown,  scapulary,  cowl,  and 
mantle;  its  color  is  dark  brown.  The  general  wears 
violet,  and  is  privileged  to  bear  the  pontifcalia  (q.  v.). 
— Herzog,  Reul-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Symaethis,  in  Greek  mytholog)',  was  a  Trinacrian 
nymph,  goddess  of  the  river  of  the  like  name,  beloved 
of  Faun  us,  to  whom  she  bore  Acis. 

Symbol  (from  avv  and  jia\\(.o,to  throw  together,  i.e. 
by  comparison),  an  abstract  or  compendium,  a  sign  or 
representation  of  something  moral,  by  the  figures  or  prop- 
erties of  natural  things.  Hence  symbols  are  of  various 
kinds,  as  hieroglyphics,  types,  enigmas,  parables,  fables, 
etc.  (q.  V.  severally).  See  Lancaster,  Diet,  of  Scripture 
Symbols ;  Bicheno,  Symbolical  Vocabulary,  in  his  Signs 
of  the  Times  ;  Faber,  On  the  Prophecies ;  Jones  [W.], 
Works,  vol.  iv ;  Wemyss,  Claris  Symbolica  ;  Mills,  Sac. 
Symbology  (Edinb.  1853);  Fairbairn,  Typol.  of  Script.; 
Brit,  and  For.  Evan.  Rev.  1843,  p.  395.   See  Symbolism. 

SYMBOL  (Gr.  '2vi.t(3o\ov,  sign,  lolcen^,  a  title  an- 
ciently given  to  the  Apostles'  Creed  ( Cvprian,  Ep. 
76 ;  Rufinus,  De  Symbolo ;  Augustine,  De  Fide  et  Sym- 
bolo ;  and  Hilarj-,  De  Trin.  cap.  xii).  The  ecclesias- 
tical origin  of  the  term  is  much  disputed,  but  its  most 
probable  meaning  was  that  of  a  contract,  or  bond  of 
our  faith.  '  One  reason  for  the  name  derives  it  from  a 
Greek  word  signifying  a  throwing  or  casting  together, 
and  alleges  that  the  apostles  each  contributed  an  article 
to  form  the  Creed,  putting  their  joint  opinion  or  counsel 
iu  an  abridged  shape.  The  other  is  the  opinion  that 
this  Creed  was  used  in  times  of  persecution  as  a  watch- 
word or  mark  whereby  Christians  (like  soldiers  in  the 
army)  were  distinguished  from  all  others. 

The  term  symbol,  importing  an  emblem  or  sensible 
representation,  is  also  applied  in  the  holy  eucharist  to 
the  sacred  elements,  which  there  set  forth  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ. 

Symbolical  Books.  This  title  designates  the 
public  confessions  of  faith  of  the  different  Christian 
churches  or  denominations ;  in  other  words,  the  writ- 
ings in  which  an  ecclesiastical  communion  publishes  to 
the  world  the  tenets  that  bind  together  its  members 
and  distinguish  it  from  other  communions  of  believers 
or  unbelievers.  For  the  idea  of  a  symbol  we  refer  to 
the  article  Symbolics. 
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The  onlv  symbol  wliich  finds  universal  acceptance  in 
the  Church  is  the  AposlU's'  Creod.  As  the  Church  creed 
Kcir'  tSoy'P'iit  is  distinguished  Irum  the  Scriptures  upon 
which  it  is  based,  but  alst),  on  tlie  otiier  hand,  from  the 
private  writings  and  confessions  of  the  teachers  of  the 
Church,  however  greatly  the  latter  maj'  be  esteemed. 
The  later  symbolical  htioks  differ  from  the  briefer  sym- 
bolical ./o/»j(/A/x,  wliich  alone  served  the  purposes  of  the 
Church  before  the  Keformation,  in  being  more  extensive 
and  detailed,  and  in  constitnting  the  confessions  of  par- 
ticular churches  only  {xi/mbola  paiHcularia),  while  the 
great  creeds  (Apostles',  Nicene,  Athanasian)  have  oecu- 
menical value.  Tiie  phrase  Libri  Si/mboiici  originated 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  was  first  applied  to  its  own 
confessional  writings  when  they  appeared  in  the  Book 
of  Concord;  bnt  its  use  extended,  and  has  long  been 
current  in  all  the  churches  and  sects  of  Christendom. 

Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  with 
reference  to  the  importance  and  value  of  symbolical 
writings.  The  Church  of  Rome  regards  the  symbol  as 
the  immovable  and  unchangealtle  rule  of  faith,  and 
therefore  as  the  binding  norm  of  doctrine.  This  does 
not,  according  to  Thomas  Aquinas  (^Sumina  Theol.  ii,  2, 
1,9),  detract  from  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Script- 
ures, because  the  symbol  is  merely  an  extract  from 
Scripture.  In  substance  there  is  but  one  s\-mbol ;  each 
additional  formula  is  simply  an  exposition  and  closer 
determination  of  the  original  creed.  Variations  are  to 
be  understood  as  different  aspects  of  the  truth,  assumed 
in  view  of  the  varying  ojipositions  it  has  to  encounter. 
The  Church  is  accordingly  competent  to  formulate  a 
new  symbol  for  the  exposition  of  the  truth,  though  not 
to  set  aside,  or  even  to  alter,  the  traititional  creed  (^Thom. 
Aquinas,  ut  sup.'). 

The  Church  of  the  Reformation  asserted  the  sole  au- 
thority of  Holy  Scripture  in  matters  of  doctrine;  and  al- 
though it  received  the  a?cumenical  symbols,  it  deter- 
mined their  character  as  being  testinwnia  fithi  simply, 
i.  e.  testimonies  certifying  tlie  understanding  of  the 
Word  of  God  current  in  the  Church  at  a  given  time. 
The  worth  of  confessions  is  accordingly  made  to  tlepend 
on  their  agreement  with  the  Scriptures,  and  they  may 
be  altered  and  improved.  The  autiior  of  the  A  uffusiana 
repeatedly  uiulertook  a  thorough  revision  of  his  work ; 
Luther  did  the  same  with  the  iSmalccild  A  rticles ;  and 
the  evangelical  estates  not  only  apfiroved  of  Melanc- 
thon's  Varia/a.  but  in  1537  directed  their  theologians 
at  the  Convention  of  Smalcalil  to  revise  the  confession. 
The  beginnings  of  an  obligatory  support  of  the  confes- 
sion are,  however,  apparent  at  au  earl\'.day.  Subscrip- 
tion to  the  Aiif/sbuiy  Confession  was  occasionally  re- 
quired during  the  fourth  decade  of  the  16th  century, 
and  in  1533  the  theological  faculty  of  Wittenberg  were 
required  by  statute  to  teach  sound  doctrine  as  contained 
in  the  ancient  creeds  and  the  Aiigsburr/  Confession,  A 
growing  disjiosition  to  insist  on  uniformity  of  teaching 
became  manifest,  and  it  was  this  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Osiandrian  Controversies  (q.  v.).  In  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century  the  various  corpora  doctrinm  began  to  ap- 
pear: in  1560  the  Corpus  Doctr.  Philippicum ;  in  1561 
the  C,  D.  romeraniciim ;  in  1567  the  C.  D.  Pritthenicinn, 
etc.  The  conclusion  was  made  in  1576  with  the  For- 
mula of  Concord  (q.  v.),  and  this  names  the  writings 
to  which  symbolical  authority  is  given  b_v  reason  of  a 
unanimous  approval  of  their  teachings,  and  is  itself  in- 
cluded among  them.  A  rigid  subscription  was  demand- 
ed in  the  countries  where  these  writings  were  received 
by  the  civil  government.  The  dispute  with  Calixtus 
(q.  v.)  led  the  Lutheran  theologians  to  postulate  a  me- 
diate inspiration,  and  consequently  a  divine  authority, 
for  the  symbolical  books;  Ijiit  the  distinction  between  the 
canon  of  Scripture  and  such  standards  is  nevertheless 
constantly  preserved  in  word,  if  not  always  in  fact.  In 
reality,  the  symbolical  books  were  regarded  as  a  Kavwv 
rfji;  TviaTHOQ  throughout  the  17th  century  side  by  side 
with  the  Scriptures,  inasmuch  as  the  faith  was  grounded 
directly  on  the  symbol  rather  than  on  the  Bible. 


The  Reformed  churches  have  produced  no  written 
symbol  which  has  formal  autliority  over  them  all;  l)ut 
they  have  clierislicd  a  very  detinite  conviction  of  con- 
fessional unity  among  them,  as  may  appear  from  the 
fact  that  the  difl'erent  Refortned  confessions,  and  partic- 
ularly the  more  important  of  them,  the  Helvetica,  Galli- 
cana,  Scoticii,  Beltjiea,  etc.,  are  received  in  all  such 
churches  as  embodiments  of  the  pure  type  of  doctrine, 
and  from  the  further  fact  tiiat  the  members  of  a  Church 
holding  to  one  of  these  confessions  may  pass  bevond  the 
territory  within  which  such  confession  has  authority, 
but  cannot  pass  from  one  confession  to  another  l>y  join- 
ing a  Church  which  adheres  to  another  of  the  Reformed 
confessions.  All  such  persons  are  regarded  simply  as 
members  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The  number  of  Re- 
formed symbols  was  inHueiitial  also  in  directing  atten- 
tion upon  their  substance  rather  than  upon  the  formu- 
lated letter,  it  being  conceded  that  witli  respect  to  the 
latter  the  confession  is  not  infallible  and  incapable  of 
further  improvement.  Such  changes,  however,  are  not 
to  be  needlessly'  undertaken,  nor  may  individuals  sub- 
ject the  confessional  standards  at  will  to  experiments  in 
the  interests  of  novelty.  Great  care  has  ever  been  ex- 
ercised to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  confessional  sym- 
bols, in  some  instances  carried  to  the  extent  of  requiring 
the  subscription  of  the  clergy  and  the  officers  of  state  to 
doctrinal  standards  settled  by  law.  (Basle  and  Geneva 
even  required  such  subscription  of  the  body  of  their  citi- 
zens. The  Reformed  Church  of  East  Friesland  alone 
never  required  subscription  to  its  symbol.)  The  17th 
centurj'  produced  symbols  in  this  body  also,  e.  g.  the 
Canons  of  Dort  and  the  Helvetic  Consensus,  both  of 
which  go  beyond  even  the  Formula  of  Concoj-d  in 
scholastic  rigidness.  The  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury saw  a  reaction,  however:  Spener  already  ventured 
to  doubt  the  necessity  of  symbols,  since  the  Church  had 
so  long  existed  without  them,  and  expressed  his  dissent 
from  the  doctrine  of  their  inspiration  and  infallibility. 
A  century  afterwards  it  was  conceded  that  obligation  to 
adhere  to  the  symbol  holds  only  with  reference  to  es- 
sentials; and  a  majority  of  critics  asserted  that  the  un- 
essential, not  directly  religious  and  merely  theological, 
which  deserves  no  place  at  all  in  a  creed,  was  greatly  in 
excess  over  that  which  is  really  essential.  The  conflict 
with  rationalism  caused  many  modifications  in  the  views 
of  tlie  churches;  but  subscription  to  the  creed  was  gen- 
erally insisted  on,  though  the  obligation  thus  assumed 
was  often  but  lightly  felt.  In  the  present  period,  the 
reaction  against  rationalism  has  occasioned  a  revival 
of  17th-century  confessionalism  in  man}-  quarters;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  liberal  tendency  requires  a  break- 
ing-away  from  the  authority  of  sj'mbols  as  being 
simply  moninnents  of  the  faith  of  our  fathers  and  evi- 
dences of  former  conquests,  and  also  as  being  adverse 
to  the  genius  of  Protestantism.     See  Confession  of 

F.\ITH. 

The  abstract  right  of  the  Church  to  require  submis- 
sion to  its  standards  is  evident,  but  it  is  a  question 
which  must  be  answered,  May  the  Protestant  Church 
assert  that  right,  and,  if  it  may,  then  to  what  extent? 
It  is  evident  that  the  more  recent  symbols,  as  being 
more  restrictive  and  separative  in  character  than  the 
older  confessions  and  creeds,  are  of  inferior  authority. 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  spirit  and  substance  of  a  confes- 
sion have  greater  importance  than  attaches  to  the  form 
or  letter.  Neither  the  Auysburg  Confession  nor  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  constitutes  the  Protestant  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  and  must  be  regarded  simply  as  essays 
towards  formulating  the  body  of  Protestant  doctrine, 
which  may  be  tested  by  criticism  and  revised.  Doctri- 
nal iHirity  in  tlie  concrete  is,  after  all,  a  relative  thing, 
and  the  Church  is  under  the  necessity  of  persisting  in 
the  work  of  grounding  its  teachings  more  solidly  on  the 
Word  of  God  and  of  developing  them  further  towards 
their  ultimate  consummation.  A  distinction  must  ac- 
cordingly be  admitted  between  heterodoxy  of  a  more  or 
less  serious  tyiie,  which  consists  in  departing  in  some 
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points  from  the  accepted  standards  of  a  Cliurcb,  and 
lieresy,  which  removes  the  foundations  and  destroys  the 
faith  itself.  It  is  none  the  less  certain,  however,  that 
Protestantism  requires  an  inner  unity  and  a  durable 
basis  of  character.  Every  step  of  its  progress  must  be 
in  harmony  with  its  fundamental  principles,  which  are 
laid  down  in  the  confessions  formulated  by  its  founders. 
Those  symbols  attest  a  faith  which  belongs  equally  to 
our  fathers  and  to  us.  The  liberty  of  tetichin;/,  more- 
over, needs  to  be  guarded,  lest  it  degenerate  into  license 
and  anarchy  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  order 
of  the  Church.  Protestantism  certainly  has  the  right 
to  protect  its  truth  against  neologizing  antichristianitj', 
and  also  against  un-Protestant  Romanism — in  a  word, 
against  manifest  perversion.  The  subscription  to  sym- 
bols required  of  its  accredited  teachers  can  hardly,  how- 
ever, be  without  conditions.  Perhaps  the  utmost  ex- 
tent to  which  such  requirement  should  be  pressed  is  a 
c<prdial  acceptance  of  principles  upon  which  the  confes- 
sions are  based,  leaving  particulars  to  be  determined  by 
the  conscience  of  the  subscriber.  In  any  case,  the  sym- 
bols are  entitled  to  respect  so  far  as  to  make  them  the 
subject  of  earnest  and  loving  study,  and  to  protect  them 
against  abuse  from  professed  adherents. 

Literature. — Early  Protestant  writers  have  no  sepa- 
rate locus  for  symbolical  books,  and  but  few  treat  of  them 
even  incidentalh'  (see  Ilase,  Hiitteriis  Rediviv.  p.  115, 
note  1 ).  Among  later  doctrinal  writers,  see  Twesten 
(1826),  i,  50  sq.;  Hase  (3d  ed.  1842),  p.  498  sq.;  Mar- 
tensen,  p.  7-4  sq.  Controversial  writings  are  partially 
given  in  Hase,  itt  sup.  A  comprehensive  monograph  is 
Johannsen's  Wissenschaftl.  v.  Iiiit.  Unters.  iib.  d.  Recht- 
mdssiijheit  d.  VerpjHcht.  auf  symh.  Eiicher,  etc.  (Altona, 
1833).  See  also  id.  Anfdntie  dvs  tSi/iii/iiif:/riiii;/s,  etc. 
(Leips.  1847);  Matthes,  Vergkicheiide  ,s,/i,ili<iliL-  (ibid. 
1843),  p.  2  sq. ;  Schenkel,  UrspriinriJ.  Verhdltn.  d.  Kirche 
zum  Staat,  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1850,  ii,  454  sq. ;  Hcifling, 
De  Symh.  Natnra,  Necessitate,  A  uctoi'itate,  et  Usu  (Erl. 
1835)  ;  Bretschneider,  Unzuldssif/keit  d.  Symhnlzwantjs, 
etc.  (Leips.  1841) ;  Rudelbach,  Einl.  in  d.  A  ugsb.  Confes- 
sion, etc.  (Dresd.  1841) ;  Sartorius,  Nothw.  u.  Ve.rhiiidl. 
d.  Mrchl.  Glauhenshekenntnisse  (Stuttg.  1845);  Schleier- 
maclier,  FAgentl.  Werth  .  .  .  d. symb.  Biicher, in Ref.  Aim. 
(Frankf.  1819),  p.  335  sq. ;  id.  Sendschr.  an  v.  Colin  u. 
Schiilz,  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1831,  i,  3  sq. ;  id.  Praht. 
Theoloijie,  p.  622  sq. ;  De  AVette,  Lekreinheit  d.  evan. 
Kirche,  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1831,  ii,  221  sq. ;  Ullmann, 
Alteub.  hirchl.  Avf/d.  etc.,  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1840,  ii; 
Scherrer,  Die  Princip.  u.  J'akt.  Stellunc/  d.  sckweiz.-ref. 
Kirche,  etc.,  in  the  Verhandl.d.  schrceiz. Predigergesellsch. 
zu  St.  Gallen,  1844;  Die  geyemv.  Krisis  d.  hirchl.  Lehens, 
etc.  "(tJott.  1854) ;  Petri,  Beleucht.  d.  gott.  Denkschrift, 
etc.  (  Hanov.  1854);  Erkidrung  der  Denhschr.  (Gott. 
1854)  ;  Nitzsch,  Praht.  Theol.  i. 

Among  editions  of  Lutheran  symbolical  writings, 
those  of  IJechenberg,  Concordia,  etc.  (Lips.  1678,  8vo, 
and  often  ;  last  ed.  1756),  and  of  Hase,  Libri  Symb.  Feci. 
Er.  etc.  (ibid.  1837),  deserve  mention.  The  Reformed 
confessions  have  not  been  gathered  into  a  single  collec- 
tion, the  best  and  most  complete  collection  being  that 
of  Niemeyer,  Collect.  Conf.  in  Eccl.  Ref.  Publicat.  (ibid. 
1840),  cum  Append.  Other  collections  are  by  Angusti 
( Elberfeld,  1827  ),  German  by  Mess  (  Neuwied,  1828, 
1830,  2  pts.;  comp.  Schweizer,  Ref.  Gluubensl.  i,  122); 
and  Heppe,  Eekenntnissschriften  d.ref.  Kirchen  Deutschl. 
(Elberfeld,  I860).  The  Libri  Symbolici  Eccl.  Romano- 
Cutholicce  were  edited  by  Danz  (Vimar.  1836)  and 
Streitwolf  et  Klener  (Gott.  1837  sq.);  the  Libri  Sy?nb. 
Eccl.  0?-ientalis  by  Kimmel  (Jena,  1843;  cum  Append, 
ibid.  18.50).  For  the  symbolical  books  and  writings  of 
particular  churches  and  denominations,  see  the  respec- 
tive articles. — Herzog,  Real-Encyhlop.  s.  v. 

Symbolics.  The  meaning  of  this  term  will  vary 
with  that  assigned  to  the  original  word  from  which  it 
is  derived :  (jvfii3oXoi'  (from  avi^lSdWdi')  has  a  pri- 
mary reference  to  the  fitting-together  of  two  separate 
objects,  e.  g.  the  parts  of  a  ring  or  of  other  "  teesera  hos- 


pitcilitatis."  2iy/3oXo)'  (related  to  ai'i^ta)  next  came  to 
denote  every  mark  or  sign  by  which  tlie  connection  of 
individuals  to  a  whole,  c.  g.  a  corporation  or  association, 
might  be  indicated.  Such  were  the  badges  which  se- 
cured admission  to  a  banquet,  the  "tessera  militaris," 
the  flag,  the  password,  etc.  In  time,  whatever  might 
be  employed  to  illustrate  aljstract  or  supersensual  ideas 
to  the  senses  came  to  be  termed  a  symbol,  and  this  may 
be  regarded  the  current  meaning  of  the  Avord  to-day. 
As  Christianity,  like  all  religions,  has  its  symbols,  it  is 
as  proper  to  speak  of  Christian  symbolics  as  of  heathen 
(or  ancient).  A  rich  symbolism  runs  through  the  whole 
of  Christian  liturgies,  e.  g.  the  symbolism  of  the  cross, 
etc.;  but  in  the  organism  of  theological  study  the  term 
symbolics  has  no  reference  to  such  symbols.  The  refer- 
ence is  rather  to  the  formulated  and  written  confessions 
of  the  Church,  which,  more  than  any  badge,  are  suited 
to  indicate  the  union  of  individuals  in  one  and  the  same 
ecclesiastical  organization.  Of  these  symbols  the  most 
ancient  are  baptismal  confessions,  from  which  the  Sym- 
bolum  Apostolicum  was  developed,  which  forms  the  ral- 
lying-point  of  all  who  are  adherents  of  Christianity. 
Heretical  tendencies  afterwards  compelled  the  Church 
to  formulate  the  great  creeds — the  Nicene,  the  Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan,  and  the  so-called  Athanasian  —  in 
which  the  marks  of  orthodoxy  were  determined  and 
made  prominent;  and,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  so- 
called  ttcumenical  symbols,  other  minor  creeds  and  con- 
fessions were  called  into  being  by  the  force  of  events 
from  time  to  time. 

The  rise  of  Protestantism  furnished  a  new  class  of 
symbols  which  were  intended  to  serve  as  marks  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  old  papal  and  the  new  evangelical 
churches.  Of  these  the  first  was  the  A  uysburg  Confes- 
sion (q.  v.)  of  1530,  and  the  supplementary  symbolical 
books  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  closing  Avith  the  Book 
of  Concord  in  1580.  The  Reformed  churches  framed 
distinct  symbols  of  their  own — the  Zwinglian,  the  Te- 
trapolitana,  etc.  Of  this  class  the  Thirty-nine  A  rticles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
and  the  second  Helcetic  Confession  (see  the  respective 
articles)  acquired  especial  prominence.  The  Romish 
Church,  for  its  part,  was  obliged,  by  the  rise  of  Protes- 
tantism, to  formulate  its  faith  anew  with  a  view  to 
marking  the  features  peculiar  to  its  teachings,  which 
was  done  in  the  Professio  Fidei  Tridentina  and  the  Cate- 
chismus  Romanus  (see  the  corresponding  articles).  The 
accumulation  of  this  wealth  of  material  has  operated 
decisively  upon  symbolics,  so  that  the  term  has  come  to 
denote  the  science  which  is  employed  upon  the  doctrines 
that  distinguish  the  several  confessions  of  Christendom. 
Its  method  may  be  historical,  statistical,  polemical,  or 
irenical ;  but  the  ground  upon  which  it  operates  can 
only  be  that  of  comparison  of  dogmas. 

Like  the  historv  of  doctrines,  to  which  it  stands  re- 
lated, symbolics  is  a  modern  branch  of  theological  sci- 
ence, but  is  possessed  of  so  much  individuality  as  to 
necessitate  a  separate  treatment.  The  foundation  for 
the  science  was  laid  in  the  preliminary  \vorks  of  Walch, 
Semler,  Planck,  and  others  (see  below,  Liteirtture),  while 
its  actual  beginnings  date  to  Winer  and  Marheineke. 
The  former  drew  up  tables  in  which  he  simjily  present- 
ed to  view,  side  by  side,  the  differences  existing  in  the 
various  confessions,  while  the  latter  sought  to  exhibit 
the  internal  unity  of  each  separate  confession.  It  is 
evident  that  the  treatment  of  .symbolics  requires  the  use 
of  both  these  methods,  and  will  vary  according  as  the 
writer  occupies  the  ground  of  one  confession  or  another, 
or  as  he  places  himself  above  cdl  confessions.  It  was 
because  of  this  fact  that  Mohler's  Symbolih,  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  point  of  view,  drew  forth  the  famous 
work  of  Baur  from  the  Evangelical  position  (see  below). 
The  science  speedily  developed  the  necessity  for  examin- 
ing its  material,  not  simply  in  the  letter  of  the  symbol- 
ical books,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  confessions.  Every 
detail  has  accordingly  been  made  the  subject  of  earnest 
study ;  and  the  ethical,  social,  political,  and  artistic  bear- 
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ings  and  (lifTcrciicps  of  the  various  symbols  have  been 
examined.  This  I'act  gives  rise  to  the  question  wheth- 
er the  term  symboHcs  is  adcHjuate  to  the  thing  it  is  in- 
tended to  represent;  but  all  attempted  substitutes  have 
been  so  clumsy  that  they  failed  to  win  their  way  into 
favor.  In  Great  ISritain  and  America  the  subject  is 
usually  included  under  dogmatic  theology  (q.  v.). 

Literature. — Walch,  Iiitrod.  in  Libros  Si/mh.  Eccl.  Liith. 
(Jen.  1~32);  Sender,  Apparal.  ad  Libros  Symb.  Eccles. 
Luth.  (Halle,  1775);  Feuerlin,  Bibl.  Sijmbolica  (Gcitt. 
1752,  17G8)  ;  I'lanek,  Gesc/i.  (I.  Entstehung,  d.  Vtrdrnk- 
rungen,  u.  d.  Bildung  des  prot.  Lehrbegrilf's  (Leips.  1791- 
1800)  ;  id.  Hist.  ti.  vergleichende  Darstelhmg  d.  verschie- 
denen  Dogm.-Sijsteme,  etc.  (Gott.  179G;  3d  ed.  1822); 
Winer,  Comparatire  Darst.  d.  Lehrbegr.  d.  verschiedeven 
Kirchenparteien,  etc.  (Leips.  1824,  etc.  4to);  Marhei- 
neke,  SgmboUk  (Heidelb.  1810,  etc.) ;  id.  Inst.  Synibolicm 
Doctrinanim,  etc.  (Herl.  1812, etc.);  jMarsh,  Comp.  Vieiv 
of  the  Cliiirches  of  England  and  Rome  (Lond.  1841, 8vo) ; 
Mohler,  Sgtnbolik  (Mayence,  6th  cd.  1843) ;  Baur,  Gegen- 
satz  d.  KathoUcismus  u.  Protestuntismus,  etc.  (Tub.  1834). 
See  in  connection  therewith  Sack,  Nitzsch,  etc.;  Koll- 
"ner,  Symb.  alter  christl.  Coiif.  (Ilamb.  1837;  1844,  2 
vols.);  Guericke,  Allgem.  christl.  Symbol.  [Lutheran] 
(Leips.  183',));  I\udelbach,  Reformation,  Lutherthum  und 
Union  (ibid.  1839) ;  Giibel,  Lutherische  u.  ref.  Kirche 
(Bonn,  1837)  ;  Schneckenburger,  Lutherisch.  u.  ref. 
Lehrbegriffe  (Stuttg.  1855,  posthumous) ;  Thiersch,  Ka- 
thol.  V.  Protestantkmus  [lectures]  (Erl.  1848,  2d  ed.); 
Schenkel,  Wesen  d.  Protestantismus  (Schaffhausen,  1846- 
52,  etc.).  See  especially  Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom 
(N.  Y.  1877,  3  vols.  8vo). — Herzog,  Real-EncyUop.  s.  v. 
See  Symbolical  Books. 

Symbolism  is  that  system  which  represents  moral 
or  intellectual  qualities  by  external  signs  or  symbols. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  earlier  and  ruder  stages  of  de- 
velopment, when  the  mind  and  moral  nature  have  not 
yet  grown  to  the  age  which  takes  direct  cognizance  of 
mental  and  moral  qualities,  or  takes  cognizance  of  them 
only  through  external  signs  that  bear  a  real  or  a  con- 
ventional resemblance  to  them.  The  Old  Test,  is  full 
of  symbolism  ;  the  Jewish  Temple,  like  the  Tabernacle 
which  it  superseded,  though  no  image  of  the  Deity  was 
permitted  in  it,  was  itself  a  symbol  of  the  soul  of  man, 
in  which  God  abides,  if  it  be  holy  and  ready  to  receive 
him ;  and  all  its  utensils,  as  well  as  all  its  services,  were 
symbolical.  See  Tvi'k,  and  the  various  articles  on  the 
Old-Test,  ceremonials  and  sacred  objects.  Symbolism 
was  also  naturally  characteristic  of  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  undertook  to  carr}^  home  to  the 
eyes,  minds,  and  hearts  of  the  people  spiritual  truths 
through  external  symbols.  The  origin  of  some  of  these 
it  is  now  difficult  to  discover.  Many  naturally  suggest 
the  correlative  truth  to  the  mind;  others  make  the  sug- 
gestion through  historical  or  scrii)tural  association.  The 
following  is  a  partial  list  of  some  of  the  ]jrincipal  sym- 
bols in  use  in  the  ('hristian  churches,  for  a  fuller  account 
of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  Clements  [Mrs.],  Hand- 
book of  Legendary  and  Mythological  A  rt.  The  glory,  au- 
reole, and  nimbus  all  represent  light  or  lightness,  and  are 
symbols  of  sanctity.  The  nimbus  surrounds  the  head ; 
the  aureole  the  body;  the  glory  unites  the  two.  The 
nimbus  attaches  in  lioman  Catholic  art  to  all  saints; 
the  aureole  and  glory  oidy  to  the  persons  of  the  God- 
head and  to  the  Virgin  Marj'.  The  tish  is  an  emblem 
of  Christ.  See  Iciithvs.  The  cross,  in  its  various  forms, 
is  also  an  emblem  both  of  Christ  and  his  passion.  See 
Cross;  Crucifix;  Labauum.  The  lamb  is  a  common 
symbol  of  Christ.  It  derives  its  significance  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  chief  sacrifices  of  the  Jewish 
Temple,  and  from  the  words  of  .John  the  Baptist,  "  Be- 
hold the  lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world"  (John  i,  29).  The  lamb  is  often  represented  in 
art  bearing  a  cross.  The  lion  is  another  symbol  of 
Christ,  who  in  Scripture  is  called  "  the  Lion  of  the  tribe 
of  Juda"  (Rev.  v,  5).  The  pelican,  which  is  said  to  bare 
open  her  breast  to  feed  her  young  with  blood,  is  an  em- 


blem of  redemption.  The  dove  is  a  symbol  of  the  Iloh' 
Spirit  i^iVIatt.  iii,  16)  :  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the 
dying,  it  is  an  emblem  of  the  soul.  The  olive-branch  is 
an  emblem  of  peace  (Gen.  viii,  11);  the  palm,  of  mar- 
tyrdom (Rev.  vii,  9).  The  lily  represents  chastitv ;  the 
lamp,  ]iiety  (i\Iatt.  xxv,  1-12);  tire,  zeal  or  the  suffer- 
ings of  martyrdom ;  the  flaming  heart,  fervent  piety 
and  spiritual  love ;  the  peacock,  immortality  ;  the  crow, 
victory  :  on  women,  it  signifies  the  bride  of  Christ.  The 
sword,  axe,  lance,  and  club  indicate  martyrdom ;  the 
skull  and  scourge,  penance ;  the  chalice,  faith  ;  the  ship, 
the  Christian  Church;  the  anchor,  faith  (Heb.  vi,  19). 
Each  color  also  has  a  symbolic  meaning  in  art,  for  which 
see  article  Color.  In  Roman  Catholic  art,  also,  each 
apostle  has  his  own  symbol,  as  follows :  Peter,  the  keys, 
or  a  fish  ;  Andrew,  the  transverse  cross  which  bears  his 
name;  James  the  Greater,  the  pilgrim's  staff;  John,  the 
eagle,  or  the  chalice  with  the  serpent;  Thomas,  a 
builder's  rule;  James  the  Less,  a  club;  Philip,  a  small 
cross  on  a  staff,  or  crosier  surmounted  by  a  cross ;  Bar- 
tholomew, a  knife ;  Matthew,  a  purse ;  Simon,  a  saw ; 
Thaddeus,  a  halberd  or  lance;  Matthias,  a  lance.  The 
various  monastic  orders  have  also  each  its  own  symbol. 
See  .Jameson  and  Eastlake,  History  of  Our  Lord  as  Ex- 
emplified in  Works  of  A  it  (Lond.  1864,  2  vols.)  ;  Didron, 
Christian  Iconography,  or  History  of  Christian  A  rt  in 
the  Middle  Ages  (ibid.  1851,  ed.  Bohn). 

Symbolum  (IvulSoXov),  a  Greek  term  for  (1)  the 
holy  eucharist;  (2)  a  creed;  (3)  a  bell.     See  Symbol. 

Syme,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  nymph,  daugh- 
ter of  lalymus  and  Dotis.  She  was  beloved  of  the  sea- 
god  Glaucus,  who  carried  her  off  to  an  island  near 
Rhodes,  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  which  received  its  name 
from  her  (Athen.Tus,  vii,  296).  By  Neptune  she  bore 
Chthiinius,  who  colonized  the  island  from  Lindus. 

Synieon  the  Stvlite.     See  Simeon,  St. 

Symmachia,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  surname 
of  I'eiius  at  Mantinea,  in  Arcadia. 

Symmachians.  The  term  designates  the  mem- 
bers of  a  sect  mentioned  only  by  Philaster  {Hcer.  Ixiii). 
He  describes  them  as  adherents  of  Patricius,  who  taught 
that  the  human  body  was  not  created  by  God,  but  by 
the  devil,  and  that  it  should  be  abused  in  every  possi- 
ble way,  suicide  even  being  regarded  as  allowable.  The 
Symmachians  asserted  also  that  every  vice  and  ticshly 
lust  should  command  the  obedience  of  mankind,  and 
that  there  is  no  future  judgment  for  the  race.  It  is 
more  probable,  however,  that  the  Symmachians  were 
disciples  of  Symmachus  (q.  v.)  of  Samaria,  a  Jew  who 
became  a  Christian,  consorted  with  the  Ebionites,  and 
furnished  a  (Jrcek  version  of  the  Old  Test,  which  stands 
before  that  of  Theodotion  in  the  Polyglot,  but  is  of 
more  recent  date  than  the  latter.  Petavius  (in  Notes 
on  Ep)iphaniiis,  ii,  400)  endeavors  to  trace  their  origin 
to  yet  another  Symmachus ;  and  Valesius  (on  Euseb.  vi. 
17)  says  that  a  Jewish-Christian  sect  originated  with 
the  Ebionite  Symmachus.  of  whom  Ambrose  states,  in 
a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  they 
descended  from  the  Pharisees,  kept  the  whole  law,  call- 
ed themselves  Christians,  and  followed  Photinus  in  the 
belief  that  Christ  was  merely  a  man.  The  Manichiean 
Faustus  (see  Augustine,  Contra  Faust,  xix,  14),  on  the 
other  hand,  describes  the  Symmachians  as  Nazarenes, 
and  Augustine  adds  (Contra  Cresconium,  i,  31)  that  they 
were  but  few  in  number  in  his  time,  and  that  they 
pr.icticed  both  Jewish  circumcision  and  Christian  bap- 
tism. See  Fabricius  [.Joann.  Alb. ],  Philastrii  de  Heeresi- 
l>ns  Liber,  cum  Emend,  et  Notis  (Hamb.  1725),  p.  125. — 
Herzog,  Real-h'ncykliip.  s.  v. 

Symmachus,  pope  from  A.D.  498  to  514,  is  noted 
because  of  his  conflicts  with  the  civil  power,  and  his 
endeavors  to  heighten  the  importance  of  the  Roman 
see.  At  the  time  of  his  election  by  the  Roman  party, 
the  imperial  party  had  elected  the  archpresbyter  Lau- 
rentius,  who  was  pledged  to  sign  the  Henoticon  (q.  v.). 
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The  determination  of  the  election  was  left  with  Theod- 
orie,  king  of  the  Goths,  and  resulted  in  favor  of  Sym- 
machiis,  because  he  was  the  first  to  be  anointed  or  was 
supported  by  a  majoritj'  of  votes.  At  a  synod  held  at 
Rome  in  499  it  was  thereupon  enacted  that  no  vote 
should  be  cast  for  the  election  of  a  new  pope  before  the 
reigning  pope  had  actually  died,  and  that  that  candidate 
should  be  regarded  as  elected  who  was  supported  bj'  all 
or  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  Roman  clergy.  At  a 
synod  at  Rome  in  502  Sj'mmachus  revoked  the  enact- 
ment of  king  Odoacer  which  prohibited  the  incumbent  of 
the  papal  chair  from  selling  any  portion  of  the  property 
of  the  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  he  ordained  that  all 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  of  Rome  should 
*be  forbidden  to  the  laity.  This  provision  contributed 
greatly  to  the  development  of  the  papal  power,  and  has 
always  remained  a  cardinal  priucijjle  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Romish  Church.  Tlie  party  of  Lauren- 
"tius,  after  a  time,  brought  heavy  charges  against  Sym- 
raachus,  and  Theodoric  deputed  bishop  Peter  of  Alti- 
num  to  investigate  the  case;  but,  as  he  became  a  par- 
tisan of  Laurentius,  the  king  convoked  a  new  synod  at 
Rome,  the  Synodus  Palmaris,  in  503.  The  life  of  Sym- 
machus  was  endangered  by  the  machinations  of  the 
Laurentines,  and  he  submitted  unconditionally  to  the 
decisions  of  the  synod,  in  direct  contradiction  of  his  re- 
cently promulgated  ordinance  against  the  interference 
of  laymen  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  He  was  acquitted 
without  a  trial.  Bishop  Ennodius  of  Ticinum,  in  his 
written  defence  of  this  synod,  was  the  first  to  declare 
that  God  has  reserved  the  judgment  of  the  incumbent 
of  the  Roman  see  to  himself,  while  other  men  must, 
according  to  his  will,  be  judged  by  their  fellows.  At  a 
synod  held  at  Rome  in  504,  Symmachus  promulgated 
detailed  ordinances  against  all  who  should  appropriate 
to  themselves  any  of  the  possessions  of  the  Church.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  S3'nods  held  under  his  pontif- 
icate addressed  to  him,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  title 
Papa.  He  appointed  bishop  Cicsarius  of  Aries  his  vicar 
in  Gaul.  He  banished  the  remaining  Manichaians  from 
Rome  and  caused  their  books  to  be  burned,  but  was 
himself  branded  as  a  Manichajan  by  the  emperor  Ana- 
stasius.  Tradition  attributes  to  him  the  introduction 
of  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  into  the  Sunday  and  feast-day 
services  of  the  Church.  He  died,  as  is  reported,  July 
19,  514.  See  Schrockh,  Christl.  Kirchenf/esch.  xvii,  180, 
195-211:  Gieseler,  Kirchenyesck.  I,  ii,  398-405. — Her- 
zog,  Real-Encykliip.  s.  v. 

Symmachus,  a  translator  of  the  Old  Test,  into 
Greek,  was  born  in  Samaria  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
2d  century.  Originally  a  Jew,  he  became  a  Christian, 
but  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Ebionites. 

In  spite  of  the  high  reputation  enjoyed  by  the  Alex- 
andrian version,  or  Septuagint  (q.  v.),  not  only  among 
the  Hellenists  outside  of  Palestine,  but  also  within  Pal- 
estine itself,  at  a  later  time  it  became  an  object  of  sus- 
picion to  the  stricter  Jews,  owing  to  polemical  reasons, 
so  that,  against  the  Christians,  they  denied  its  correct- 
ness, and  set  up  another  translation  in  opposition  to  it. 
The  first  who  made  a  version  for  the  use  of  the  Jews 
was  Aquila  (q.  v.)  ;  not  much  later  than  Aquila,  Theo- 
dotion  (q.  v.)  prepared  a  second,  and  very  soon  after- 
wards another  translation  was  made  by  Symmachus. 
From  Epiphanius,  De  Pondeiibtis  et  Mensuris,  c.  xvi 
(whose  accounts,  however,  Bleek  pronounces  fabulous), 
we  learn  that  Symmachus  was  a  Samaritan,  'Evfi- 
I^M\6(;  TiQ  ^aftapeirrjQ  twv  Trap'  avTolc  (TO(pu)v  .  .  . 
r(h]acic  (piKapx'av  .  .  .  Trpoff7]XvTtvH  Kai  Treptrsf-iveTai 
CEvrepov.  With  Epiphanius  agree  Athanasius  {Synop- 
sis), the  Chronicon  Paschale,  and  Euthymius  Zigabenus, 
in  Carpzov,  Critica  Sacra,  p.  567.  Eusebius  {Hist. 
Eccles.  vi,  17 ;  and  Demonstr.  Evany,  vii,  1 )  calls  him 
'E/Bioivoioc,  an  Ebionite,  which  is  also  the  opinion  of 
Jerome  and  modern  critics.  Fiirst  and  Geiger  call  him 
a  .Jew,  and  a  pupil  of  R.  Meir  (q.  v.). 

As  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  Epiphanius  (loc.cit.) 
places  him  in  the  reign  of  king  Severus.     With  this 


would  agree  the  fact  that  Irenaeus  does  not  name 
him,  while  he  mentions  Aquila  and  Theodotion,  and 
that  Origen  already  found  his  translation  in  existence. 
Bleek  says  that  from  Eusebius  {loc.  cit.)  we  may  infer 
"  that  the  translation  of  Symmachus  was  little  known 
before  the  time  of  Origen,  and  that  Origen  had  obtained 
it  from  a  certain  woman  Juliane,  to  whom  it  had  come 
from  Symmachus  himself."  The  passage  in  Eusebius 
runs  thus:  Tavra  di  6  'ilpiyivijc  jXiTd  Kai  dWwv  ti'c 
rric  Ypatpdg  tpni]vilu)v  rov  ^vj-ifj-axov,  arjixaivti  irapd 
'louXiaj/z/c  Tii'oc;  Et\i](psi'ai  iji'  Kai  (paai  Trap'  avrov 
l.vufia.yov  rai-  (iijiXovQ  Siaci^affBai. 

As  to  the  yenitis  of  the  translation,  Epiphanius  tells 
us  that  he  translated  in  opposition  to  the  Samaritans. 
Trpog  cia(Trpo(pi)v  Tm>  Tzapd  'SafxapeiTaig  tpjiyjvsvaag. 
But  this  supposition  is  in  bad  taste,  for,  in  the  first  place, 
in  Gen.  v  Symmachus  agrees  with  the  Samaritan  against 
the  Sept. ;  in  the  second  place,  we  cannot  see  how  he 
should  have  made  his  translation  in  opposition  to  the 
Samaritans,  who  only  accept  the  Pentateuch,  while 
Symmachus's  version  is  on  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Test. ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  none  of  the  other  Church 
fathers  knew  anything  of  his  opposition  to  the  Samari- 
tans. The  probability  is  that  his  whole  aim  was  di- 
rected towards  a  more  elegant  and  finer  version  ;  for 
Symmachus,  in  his  version,  betrays  the  endeavor  to  sat- 
isfy the  genius  of  the  Greek  language  and  to  keep  aloof 
from  every  influence  of  Eastern  ideas  and  the  Hebrew 
original.  Thus  he  forms  periods  where  the  original 
has  simply  co-ordinate  sentences,  e.  g.  2  Kings  i,  2,  ID^ 
1ir-n,  dTTtXBovrec TrvBtff^t;  Joh x-K.xiv,29,  Z:ip'a''  Ntni 
S'lUT^  "^T^^,  avTOV  St  ripefiiav  diSovToc  rig  KaraKpivel: 
Psa.  ix,  4,  "linX  "^a^X  niir:;,  dvaarpacpivTwv  tCjv 
ix^pihv  fiov.  Where  the  Hebrew  circumscribes  an  ad- 
verbial idea  by  a  verb,  Symmachus  uses  an  adverb,  as 
Gen.  iv,  2,  r~?i3  ClDr!"!,  Kai  ttciKiv  tTiKtv;  or  he  uses 
the  adjective  for  the  Hebrew  nomen  qualitalis,  as  Psa. 
liv,  24,  n?2nm  dim  iiriX,  ^laifovoi  Kai  SoXioi. 
He  reduces  the  Hebrew  tropes  to  the  corresponding 
Greek,  e.  g.  1  Sam.  xx,  25,  D"S3  D"S2,  luoTrep  tuo^tt ; 
XXV,  25,  Ijb-nX  151X  DiTDi  X3-bs,  fi))  Trpocxyg, 
a^iiijv,  rilTSn  ri^,  in  Gen.  ii,  17,  becomes  S-vj/rot;  tcT}/. 
He  uses  additions  for  the  sake  of  elegancy :  thus,  Job 
xxi,  13,  inni  PIN'ZJ  "5"i-1,  Kai  ra;)^£tiic  dvocroi  Kai 
djSaadt'KTToi  tig  aStjv  KarepxovTai ;  Ezek.  xvi,  31, 
')3nx  D3pb,  fv  d^ioTri(T7ui  avi'dyovera  /iKT^wpara. 
Hebrew  proper  nouns  are  often  translated  etymological- 
ly,  e.  g.  Deut.  xxxii,  49,  D"'"inj'ri  "itl,  to  opog  twv 
£tal3dani)i';  Isa.  xix,  18,  Qinfl  T^S,  TroXig  y'jXiov. 

Taken  all  in  all,  Symmachus  deserves  the  praise  which 
has  been  bestowed  on  his  translation,  which  was  called 
vei'sio  jieispiciia,  nianij'esia,  admirabilis,  aperta.  Je- 
rome, In  A  mas  Hi,  11,  speaks  of  Sj'mmachus.  "  Non  solet 
verborum  KUKoZilXiav,  sed  intelligentiaj  ordiuem  sequi;" 
Li  Isa.  V,  1,  "Sj'ramachus  more  suo  manifestius."  Eu- 
sebius, In  Psa.  xxi,  31  sq.,  says,  oaip'iaTtpov  6  Svfifia- 
i^oc;, and  acpoSpa  ^av^iaarCjg  o  "S.vfifiaxoQ;  In  Psa.xlvi, 
10,  ovTiiig  r)pi.u)i'tv(7e  ^av/jaaruig  6  'S.hfi^axog.  Still 
we  cannot  characterize  his  style  as  being  pure  Greek  or 
elegant;  and  Symmachus  himself  seems  to  have  felt  it, 
for  he  made  a  second  edition  of  his  translation,  in  w-hich 
he  corrected  all  such  Hebraisms  and  harsh  expressions 
as  had  crept  in.  Thus  Jerome,  In  Jer.  xxxii,  saj's, 
"Sj'mmachi  p7-inia  editio  et  LXX  et  Theodotio  solos 
(fivvoi)  interpretati  sunt;  secunda  quippe  Symmachi 
vertit  ^KJXoi;;"  and  In  Nakum  Hi  he  writes,  "S3'mma- 
chus  uTTOTvpiag  7rXr/pj;f,  quod  possumus  dicere  crudeli- 
late  vel  severitate  ijlena ;  in  altera  ejus  editione  reperi 
[xeXoKOTriag  TrXrjpijc,  i.e.  sectionibus  carnium  et  frustis 
per  membra  concisis."  Whether  his  second  edition  em- 
braced all  the  books  of  the  Old  Test,  cannot  be  decided 
with  certainty,  since  only  a  few  fragments  of  the  second 
edition  on  some  of  the  books  are  extant. 
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For  philological  purposes,  Synimachus  is  just  as  use- 
ful as  the  other  Greek  translators.  Biblical  criticism 
may  also  derive  some  advantage  from  the  translation,  of 
course,  by  exhibiting  the  greatest  care.  Thus  I'sa. 
XXX,  13,  Symmachns  reads  as  our  text,  TT-D,  and  so 
also  the  Chaldee,  Jerome,  Syriac,  and  Theodotion, 
against  the  "^TIH^  of  the  Sept.,  Vulg.,  and  Arab. ;  in 
Ixvi,  13,  our  text  has  fT^TiS,  but  Sj'mmachus,  the 
Sept.,  Syr.,  and  Chald.  seem  to  have  read  nm~i?. 

The  fragments  of  Symmachus's  version  of  the  Old 
Test,  are  given  by  Flam.  Nobilis  in  Vet.  Test.  sec.  LXX 
Lat,  Redditum,  etc.  (Komc,  15S7);  Drusius,  Veteruni 
Interpretum  Grcecorum  in  Totum  V.  T.  Frarjmenta  Col- 
lectci,  etc.  (Arnheim,  1(522);  Bos,  I'.  T.  ex  ]'erslon.  LXX 
Interp.  etc.,  nee  nun  Fraf/nientis  Versionum  Aquike,  Sijm- 
machi  et  Tlieadotionk  (  Franek.  170!});  Jlontfaucon, 
Hexoplorum  Origenis  qme  Supersunt,  etc.  (Paris,  1713; 
in  a  later  edition  with  notes  by  K.  Bahrdt,  Leips. 
and  Liibeck,  17G9-70).  The  fragments  on  single  books 
were  edited  by  Trendelenburg,  Chrestomuthia  Hexaplaris 
(Liibeck  and  Leips.  1794) ;  Spohn,  Jeremias  Vates  e  Ver- 
sione  Judfroruni,  etc.  (Lips.  1794,  1824);  Segaar,  Daniel 
sec.  LXXet  Tetrajilis  Oriyenis,  etc.  (Trier,  1775)  ;  Schar- 
fenberg,  A  ninuuhef'siones  qiiibus  Fi-agmenta  Versionum 
V.  T.  Emendantitr  (Lips.  177G-81),  spec,  i  et  ii ;  Schleus- 
neVjOpuscula  Critica  ad  Versiones  Onscas  V.T.  (ibid. 
1812). 

Literature.  —  Eichhorn,  Einleilunq  in  das  Alte  Tes- 
tament (  4th  ed.  ),  i,  53 1  sq. ;  Carpzov,  Critica  Sacra, 
p.  566  sq. ;  Keil,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  ii, 
233  sq.;  llerbst,  Eiiileitmig,  i,  160;  Kaulen,  Einleitunfj 
in  die  heilif/e  Schrift  (Freiburg,  1876),  p.  79;  Field, 
Origenh  I lexaplorum  qiue  Supersunt, etc.  (Oxonii,  1871), 
p.  xxxiv ;  Flirst,  Hibl.  Jud.  iii,  399  sij. ;  Thieme,  J)is- 
putatio  de  Puritate  Symmachi  (Lips.  1755);  Geiger, 
Jiidische  Zeitschrift  (Breslau,  1862),  i,  39-64,  and  his 
Xachgdassene  Schriften  (Berl.  1877),  iv,  88  sq. ;  Theolo- 
gisches  ('nirnsal-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Heidenheim,  Viertel- 
jahrsschrijl  (1867),  iii.  463  sq.  See  Greek  Versions. 
(B.  P.) 

Symmachus,  Quintus  Aurelius,  a  pra?fect,  pon- 
tiff, and  augur  of  Rome  in  its  declining  age,  remarkable 
for  his  eloquent  appeal  against  the  ruin  threatened  by 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  ;  he  is  the  author  of  Epistles 
still  extant.  His  zeal  for  the  ancient  faith  of  Rome 
exercised  througbmit  life  a  marked  influence  upon  his 
character.  He  was  chosen  by  the  senate  to  remonstrate 
with  Gratian  on  the  removal  of  the  altar  of  victory  (Ji.D. 
382),  from  their  council-hall,  and  for  curtailing  the  an- 
nual allowance  to  the  Vestal  \1rgins.  The  emperor 
banished  him  from  Rome,  but  in  384,  having  been  ap- 
pointed pnefect  of  the  city,  he  urged  in  an  epistle  to 
Valentinianus  the  restoration  of  pagan  deities.  In  this 
he  was  unsuccessful,  but  witliout  personal  loss,  being  ap- 
pointed consul  under  Theodosius  in  391. 

Synimes,  William,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  clergj'- 
man,  was  born  at  Charlestown,  IMass.,  in  1731,  and  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  College  in  1750,  where  he  was  a 
tutor  from  1755  to  1758.  He  began  to  preach  in  the 
North  Parish  in  Andover,  and  was  ordained  its  pastor 
Nov.  1,  1758,  and  continued  in  that  relation  until  his 
death,  May,  1807.  Dr.  Symmes  was  a  good  scholar,  of 
extensive  reading,  and  an  able  divine.  He  published. 
Thanksgiving  Sermon  (1768): — iHscourse  on  the  Duty 
and  Advantages  of  Singing  Praises  to  God  (1779): — 
Sermon  at  the  General  Election  (1785).  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  tin-  Anur.  Pulpit,  viri.  35. 

Symmes,  Zachariah,  a  Congregational  preacher, 
was  born  at  Canterbury,  England,  April  5,  1599.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  auil  after  leaving  the  uni- 
versity was  employed  as  tutor  in  several  distinguished 
families.  In  1621  he  was  appointed  lecturer  at  Atho- 
lines,  in  London,  and  in  September,  1625,  he  became 
rector  of  Dtmstable.  Embarrassed  by  his  Nonconform- 
ity, he  emigrated  to  New  England,  where  he  arrived  In 


August,  1634.  He  was  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of 
the  Church  in  Charlestown,  Jlass.,  Dec.  (i.  and  on  the  22d 
of  the  same  month  was  elected  and  ordained  teacher  of 
the  same  Church,  Rev.  Thomas  James  being  pastor. 
-\bout  a  year  afterwards  lie  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
pastor,  which  he  filled  until  his  death,  Feb. 4, 1671.  See 
Sprague,  ^1  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  47. 

Sympathy  (tnipTra^Ha,  fellow-feeling)  is  the  qual- 
ity i>f  being  .•itl'fcted  by  another's  affection.  It  was  orig- 
inally used,  like  i)ity  and  compassion,  to  signify  our  fel- 
low-feeling with  the  sorrows  of  others,  but  now  it  is 
used  to  denote  our  fellow-feeling  with  any  passion  what- 
ever. Sympathy  with  sorrow  or  suffering  is  compassion, 
with  joy  or  prosperity  is  congratulation. 

Symphony  (nv^Kpiovia)  originally  signified  the 
union  of  several  voices  in  a  chant,  but  by  modern  mu- 
sicians it  is  applied  to  an  instrimiental  composition,  gen- 
erally used  as  a  kind  of  introductory  movement  to  an- 
thems and  other  pieces.  Symphonies  are  introduced 
with  good  effect  in  the  interval  of  the  voices,  and  are 
csdled  p7-eludes  when  played  before  the  psalmody,  inter- 
ludes when  they  mark  the  distinction  of  verses,  and 
post-hides  when  introduced  at  the  close  of  the  psalm. 

Symphoriauus,  a  Gallic  martyr  at  Autun  in  the 
reign  of  Aurclian.  He  was  cited  before  the  prefect 
Heraclius  because  he  had  refused  to  honor  the  statue 
of  Berecynthia,  and  rejected  the  influence  of  appeals 
and  scourgings.  His  mother  supported  him  with  her 
exhortations  to  fidelity.  He  was  IJchcaded  without  the 
town  walls  and  buried  in  a  cell  in  the  fields.  His  grave 
became  so  remarkable  for  cures  and  miracles  that  it 
compelled  the  reverence  even  of  the  heathen.  The 
narrative  in  the  Acta  Beuti  Symph.,  as  here  outlined, 
seems  to  involve  something  of  fact.  The  worship  of 
Berecynthia  among  the  /Edui  is  a  historical  fact.  Greg- 
ory of  Tours  mentions  Symphoriauus  and  the  miracles 
wrought  by  his  relics  {De  Gloria  Mart.  c.  52).  Later 
tradition  says  that  a  church  was,  in  time,  built  over  his 
grave.  The  story  cannot,  however,  date  further  back 
than  the  days  of  Gregory,  as  is  evident  from  the  chos- 
en and  even  pompous  language  and  the  legendary  con- 
clusion. The  death  of  Sympliorianus  is  variously  fixed 
in  A.D.  180  (the  reign  of  Aurelius),  270,  or  280  (  Aurelian). 
He  is  commemorated  on  Aug.  22.  See  the  .4c/a  SS. 
s.  V. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Symphoiosa,  the  Christian  widow  of  a  martyred 
tribune.  Hadrian  had  built  a  temple  at  Tibur  (Tivoli), 
and  was  about  to  dedicate  it  with  religious  ceremonies 
when  he  learned  that  Symphorosa  was  a  zealous  Chris- 
tian. He  caused  her,  with  her  seven  sons,  to  be  sum- 
moned, and  sought  by  persuasion  to  induce  her  to  offer 
sacrifices.  On  her  refusal,  the  emperor  threatened  her, 
and  had  her  carried  to  the  Temple  of  Ilercides  at  Tivoli, 
where  she  was  beaten  with  lists,  hung  up  by  the  hair, 
and  afterwards  taken  down  and  drowned.  Her  broth- 
er Eugene,  a  councillor  of  Tivoli,  recovered  the  body 
and  buried  it  in  the  suburbs.  On  the  following  day 
her  sons  were  brought  before  the  same  temple  and  im- 
paled in  various  modes,  after  which  their  bodies  were 
thrown  into  a  deep  pit,  which  subsequently  became 
known  as  the  pit  ad  septem  biothanatos.  The  persecu- 
tion then  rested  for  a  year  and  a  half,  during  which  pe- 
riod the  remains  of  the  martyrs  were  interred  on  the 
Via  Tibuvtina  and  honored  as  they  deserved.  The  na- 
talities of  Symphorosa  and  her  sons  are  observed  on 
Jidy  18- (see  Ruinart,  Acta  Pi-imorum  Marty7-um,  p. 
18).  The  legend  exists  in  manuscript  form  among  the 
writings  falsely  ascribed  to  Jidius  Africanus,  and  may 
have  originated  in  the  third  century,  though  the  con- 
tents do  not  harmonize  well  with  the  known  ordinary 
conduct  of  Hadrian.  Ruinart  supposes  the  probable  pe- 
riod of  tlie  occurrence  to  have  been  A.D.  120.  See  also 
the  A  da  SS.  sub  July  18. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Symposia  {avitTtoaia,  banquets)  is,  a  word  occa- 
sionally used  by  ecclesiastical  writers  to  describe  the 
ancient  agap;e  (q.  v.).    These  symposia  were  held  at  the 
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fijraves  of  the  martyrs;  and  the  festival  was  designed  to 
be,  not  only  a  memorial  of  the  deceased,  but,  according  to 
Origen,  "an  odor  of  a  sweet  smell  in  the  sight  of  God;" 
for  the  poor  and  needy,  the  widows  and  orphans,  met 
together,  and  were  refreshed  by  the  charity  of  the  rich. 

Sympson,  Cuthbekt,  a  layman  and  a  deacon  of 
the  Congregational  Church  at  IsHngton,  of  wliicli  Kuft 
(or  liough)  was  pastor.  He  was  arrested  Dec.  13, 1557, 
and  tortured,  being  racked  three  times  to  make  him 
divulge  the  members  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  which 
he  was  deacon.  He  was  eventually  burned  at  Smith- 
field,  IMarch  28,  1558.  See  Punchard,  Hijst.  of  Congre- 
gationalism, ii,  326,  347. 

Synagogue  {<Tvvaymj!} ;  other  equivalent  terms 
are  Trpoaevxi]  or  TrpoasiiKTi'jpiov,  i. e.  chapel;  Heb.  l3;Ta 
bx,  or  assembly  of  God;  Aramaic  SriTSD  ^n,  Xra3=), 
the  Jewish  place  of  worship  in  post-Biblical  and  mod- 
ern times.  (We  here  freely  avail  ourselves  of  Gins- 
burg's  article  in  Kitto's  Cyclopa'dia,  with  large  addi- 
tions, especially  from  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible.)  See 
Judaism. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  at  the  outset  the  points  of 
contact  between  the  history  and  ritual  of  the  syna- 
gogues of  the  Jews,  and  tlie  facts  to  which  the  inquiries 
of  the  Biblical  student  are  principally  directed.  1. 
They  meet  us  as  the  great  characteristic  institution  of 
the  later  phase  of  Judaism.  More  even  than  the  Tem- 
ple and  its  services,  in  the  time  of  which  the  New  Test, 
treats,  they  at  once  represented  and  determined  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  people.  2.  We  cannot  separate  them 
frt>m  the  most  intimate  connection  with  our  Lord's  life 
and  ministry.  In  them  he  worshipped  in  his  youth 
and  in  his  manhood.  Whatever  we  can  learn  of  the 
ritual  which  then  prevailed  tells  us  of  a  worship  which 
he  recognised  and  sanctioned;  which  for  that  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  though,  like  the  statelier  services  of  the 
Temple,  it  was  destined  to  pass  away,  is  worthy  of  our 
respect  and  honor.  They  were  the  scenes,  too,  of  no 
small  portion  of  his  work.  In  them  were  wrought  some 
of  his  mightiest  works  of  healing  (Matt,  xii,  9;  Mark 
i,  23;  Luke  xiii,  11).  In  them  were  spoken  some  of 
the  most  glorious  of  his  recorded  words  (iv,  16 ;  John 
vi,  59) ;  many  more,  beyond  all  reckoning,  which  are 
not  recorded  (Matt,  iv,  23 ;  xiii,  54 ;  John  xviii,  20, 
etc.).  3.  There  are  the  questions,  leading  us  back  to 
a  remoter  past,  In  what  did  the  worship  of  the  syna- 
gogue originate?  What  type  was  it  intended  to  repro- 
duce? What  customs,  alike  in  nature,  if  not  in  name, 
served  as  the  starting-point  for  it?  4.  The  syna- 
gogue, with  all  that  belonged  to  it,  was  connected  with 
the  future  as  well  as  with  the  past.  It  was  the  order 
with  which  the  first  Christian  believers  were  most  fa- 
miliar, from  which  they  were  most  likely  to  take  the 
outlines,  or  even  the  details,  of  tlie  worship,  organiza- 
tion, and  government  of  their  own  society.  Widely 
divergent  as  the  two  words  and  the  things  they  rep- 
resented afterwards  became,  the  ecclesia  had  its  start- 
ing-point in  the  synagogue. 

I.  Name  and  its  Signification. — The  ■word  (jwayMylj, 
which  literally  signifies  a  gathering,  is  not  unknown  in 
classical  Greek  (Thueyd.  ii,  18;  Plato, /('^/)»W.  526  D), 
but  became  prominent  in  that  of  the  Hellenists.  It 
appears  in  the  Sept.  as  tlie  translation  of  not  less  than 
twenty-one  Hebrew  words  in  which  the  idea  of  a  gath- 
ering is  implied  (Tromm,  Concordant,  s.  v.).  But,  al- 
though the  word  is  there  used  to  denote  any  kind  of 
gathering,  heap,  mass,  or  assemblage,  such  as  a  gather- 
ing of  fruits  (for  the  Heb.  qOX,  r|"'DS,  Exod.  xxiii,  16  ; 
xxxiv,  22),  of  water  (Cip"S,  PIip^,  Gen.  i,  9;  Lev.  xi, 
36),  a  heap  of  stones  {^j,  Job  viii,  17),  a  band  of  singers 
(3"in'2,  Jer.  xxxi.  4,  13),  a  mass  or  mtiltitude  of  people 
or  soldiers  (PISDX,  ?^n,  Isa.  xxiv,  22;  Ezek.  xxxvii, 
10),  a  tribe  or  family  (r'^3,  1  Kings  xii,  21),  etc.,  yet 
its  predominant  usage  in  this  version  is  to  denote  an 


appointed  meeting  of  people  either  for  civil  or  religious 
pujposes,  thus  being  synonymous  with  tKKXijffia.  This 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Sept.  uses  avi'aywyi] 
130  times  for  the  Hebrew  il'TS,  and  twenty-five  times 
for  ^r\p,  which  in  seventy  instances  is  rendered  in  the 
same  version  by  tKKXijffia.  The  synonymous  usage  in 
the  Sept.  of  these  two  expressions  is  also  seen  in  Prov. 
V,  14,  where  tic/cXj/ffia  and  avvayioyi]  stand  in  juxta- 
position for  the  Hebrew  "b'H'p  and  ms'.  In  the  books 
of  the  Apocrypha,  the  word,  as  in  those  of  the  Old  Test., 
retains  its  general  meaning,  and  is  not  used  specifically 
for  any  recognised  place  of  worship.  For  this  the  re- 
ceived phrase  seems  to  be  tottoq  TrpoffmxrJQ  (1  Mace, 
iii,  46 ;  3  Mace,  vii,  20).  In  the  New  Test.,  however,  we 
find  ffvvnyioyri,  like  tKK\t]ffia,  used  metonymically,  more 
especially  for  an  ajypointed  and  recognised  Jeivish  place 
oftcorship  (Matt,  iv,  23;  vi,  2,  5;  ix,  35,  etc.).  Some- 
times the  word  is  applied  to  the  tribunal  which  was 
connected  with  or  sat  in  the  synagogue  in  the  narrower 
sense  (Matt,  x,  17;  xxiii,  34;  Mark  xiii,  9;  Luke  xxi, 
12;  xii,  11).  Within  the  limits  of  the  Jewish  Church 
it  perhaps  kept  its  ground  as  denoting  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Christian  brethren  (James  ii,  2).  It  seems 
to  have  been  claimed  by  some  of  the  pseudo-Judaizing, 
half- Gnostic  sects  of  the  Asiatic  churches  for  their 
meetings  (Rev.  ii,  9).  It  was  not  altogether  obsolete, 
as  applied  to  Christian  meetings,  in  the  time  of  Ig- 
natius {Ep.  ad  Trail,  c.  v;  ad  Polyc.  c.  iii).  Even  in 
Clement  of  Alexandria  the  two  words  appear  united  as 
they  had  done  in  the  Sept.  {tw\  ti)v  nvvayioytp'  tKKXf}- 
aiac,  Strom,  vi,  633).  Afterwards,  when  the  chasm  be- 
tween Judaism  and  Christianitj'  became  wider.  Chris- 
tian writers  were  fond  of  dwelling  on  the  meanings  of 
the  two  words  which  practically  represented  them,  and 
showing  how  far  the  synagogue  was  excelled  by  the 
ecclesia  (August.  Enarr.  in  I'sa.  Lrxx ;  Trench,  Syno- 
nyms of  N.  T.  §  1).  The  cognate  word,  however,  ffvv- 
a^iQ,  was  formed  or  adopted  in  its  place,  and  applied  to 
the  highest  act  of  worship  and  communion  for  which 
Christians  met  (Suicer,  Thesai/r.  s.  v.). 

More  definite  than  the  Greek  term  synagogue  is  the 
ancient  Hebrew  name,  beth  tephilldh  ( i^iSri  H'^a, 
ro;roi,"  7rpo(Tevxi)c,  or  simply  irpoffivxi})  ^=  house  of 
prayer  (Acts  xvi,  13,  for  which  the  Syriac  rightly  has 
XmsiJ  rr^j;  Josephns,  Lj/p,  54),  which  is  now  obso- 
lete, or  beth  hak-heneseth  (npSStl  T^'Z') '=  house  of 
assembly,  which  has  superseded  it.  This  definite  local 
signification  of  the  term  synagogue  among  the  Jews 
has  necessitated  the  use  of  another  expression  for  the 
members  constituting  the  assembly,  which  is  Nn'i'32 
or  "ilD^,  to  express  our  secondary'  sense  of  the  word 
tKKXi}ffia. 

II.  History  of  the  Origin  and  Development  of  the 
Synagogue. — 1.  According  to  tradition,  tlie  jiatriarchs 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  instituted  the  prayers  three 
times  a  day  (Berakoth,  26  b),  and  had  places  of  worship 
(conip.  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  Onkelos,  Jonathan 
ben-Uzziel,  and  the  Jerusalem  Targum  on  Gen.  xxiv, 
62,  63 ;  XXV,  27).  We  are  informed  that  there  were 
synagogues  in  the  time  of  the  pious  king  Hezekiah 
(^Sanhedrin,  94  b) ;  that  the  great  house  (snS  ri^2) 
was  a  stupendous  synagogue ;  that  the  manj-  houses 
of  Jerusalem  (D"^?irTi^  ^HU)  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
burned  (2  Kings  xxv,  9)  were  the  celebrated  480  syna- 
gogues that  existed  in  Jerusalem  (Jerusalem  Megillah, 
iii,  1),  and  that  in  Babj-lon  the  synagogue  was  to  be 
seen  in  which  Daniel  used  to  pray  (Erubin,  21  a).  We 
have  the  testimony  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  the  cele- 
brated traveller  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  he  himself 
saw  the  synagogues  built  by  Moses,  David,  Obadiah, 
Nahum,  and  Ezra  (Itinerary,  i,  90,  91,  92,  106,  153,  ed. 
Ascher  [London,  1840]).  It  is  in  harmony  with  this 
tradition  that  James  declares  "  Moses  of  old  time  hath 
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in  every  city  them  that  preach  him.  being  read  in  the 
synagogues  every  Sabballi  liay"  (Acts  xv,  21;  comp. 
Philo,  ii,  11)7,  (!30;  Jo.ieplius,  Apioii,  ii,  18;  Baba  Kama, 
82  a;  Jerusalem  Migillah,  iv,  1).  Hut  these  are  simply 
traditions,  which  love  to  invest  everything  with  the 
halo  of  tlie  remotest  antiquity. 

2.  In  the  Old  Test,  itself  we  find  no  trace  of  meet- 
ings for  worship  in  synagogues.  On  tlie  one  hand,  it  is 
probable  that  if  new  moons  and  Sabbaths  were  observed 
at  all,  thev  must  liave  been  attended  b}'  some  celebra- 
tion apart  from,  as  well  as  at,  the  tabernacle  or  the 
Temi)le  (,1  Sam.  xx,  i)\  2  Kings  iv,  23).  On  the  other, 
so  far  as  we  find  traces  of  such  local  worship,  it  seems 
to  have  ftillen  too  readily  into  a  fetich  religion,  sacri- 
lices  to  ephods  and  teraphim  (Judg.  viii,  27;  xvii,  5)  in 
groves  and  on  liigh-places,  ot!ering  nothing  but  a  contrast 
to  tlie  "  reasonable  service,"  the  prayers,  psalms,  instruc- 
tion in  the  law,  of  the  later  synagogue.  The  special 
mission  of  the  priests  and  Levites  under  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chron.  xvii,  7-9)  shows  that  there  was  no  regular 
provision  for  reading  the  "  book  of  tlie  law  of  the  Lord" 
to  the  people,  and  makes  it  probable  that  even  the  rule 
which  prescribed  that  it  should  be  read  once  every 
seven  years  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  had  fjdlen  into 
disuse  "(Deut.  xxxi,  10).  With  the  rise  of  the  prophetic 
order  we  trace  a  more  distinct  though  still  a  partial  ap- 
proximation. AVherever  there  was  a  company  of  such 
prophets,  there  must  have  been  a  life  analogous  in  many 
of  its  features  to  that  of  the  later  Essenes  and  Thera- 
peutiB,  to  that  of  the  ccenohia  and  monasteries  of  Chris- 
tendom. In  the  abnormal  state  of  the  polity  of  Israel 
under  Samuel,  they  appear  to  have  aimed  at  purifying 
the  worship  of  the  high-places  from  idolatrous  associa- 
tions, and  met  on  fixed  days  for  sacrifice  and  psalmody 
(1  Sam.  ix,  12 ;  x,  5).  The  scene  in  1  Sam.  xix,  20-2-1 
indicates  that  the  meetings  were  open  to  any  worship- 
pers who  might  choose  to  come,  as  well  as  to  "  the  sons 
of  the  prophet,"  the  brothers  of  the  order  themselves. 
The  only  pre-exilian  instance  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  devout  in  Israel  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting 
to  pious  leaders  for  blessings  and  instruction  on  stated 
occasions  is  to  be  found  in  2  Kings  iv,  23,  where  the 
Shunammite's  husband  asks,  "  Wherefore  wilt  thou 
go  to  him  (Elisha)  to-day?  It  is  neither  new  moon 
nor  Sabbath."  Yet  2  Kings  xxii,  8,  etc. ;  2  Chron. 
xxxiv,  14,  etc.,  testify  undoubtedly  against  the  exist- 
ence of  places  of  worship  under  the  monarchy.  The 
date  of  Psa.  Ixxiv  is  too  uncertain  for  us  to  draw,  any 
inference  as  to  the  nature  of  the  "  s}'nagogues  of  God" 
(bx  ■'"1"T2,  meeting-places  of  God),  which  the  invaders 
are  represented  as  destroying  (ver.  8).  It  may  have 
belonged  to  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  or  Chaldiean  in- 
vasion (Vitringa,  De  Si/nng.  p.  390-405).  It  has  been 
referred  to  that  of  the  ]\Iaccabees  (De  Wette,  Psalmen, 
ad  loc),  or  to  an  intermediate  period  when  Jerusalem 
was  taken  and  the  land  laid  waste  by  the  army  of 
Bagoses,  under  Artaxerxes  II  (Ewald,  Poet.  Biich.  ii, 
358).  The  "assembly  of  the  elders,"  in  Psa.  cvii,  32, 
leaves  us  in  like  uncertainty. 

3.  During  the  Exile,  in  the  abeyance  of  the  Temple 
worship,  the  meetings  of  devout  Jews  probably  became 
more  systematic  (Vitringa,  De  Symif/.  p.  413-429 ;  Jost, 
Judenthum,  i,  168;  Bornitius,  iJe  Syiuigog.  in  Ugolino, 
Thesaur.  xxi),  and  must  have  helped  forward  the 
change  which  appears  so  cons]5icuousIy  at  the  time  of 
the  Return.  The  repeated  mention  of  gatherings  of  the 
elders  of  Israel,  sitting  before  the  prophet  Ezekiel  and 
hearing  his  word  (Ezek.  viii,  1 ;  xiv,  1 ;  xx,  1;  xxxiii, 
31),  imphes  the  transfer  to  the  land  of  the  Captivity  of 
the  custom  that  had  originated  in  the  schools  of  the 
prophets.  One  remarkable  passage  may  possibly  con- 
tain a  more  distinct  reference  to  them.  Those  who 
still  remained  in  Jerusalem  taunted  the  prophet  and  his 
companions  with  their  exile,  as  outcasts  from  the  bless- 
ings of  the  sanctuary.  "Get  ye  far  from  the  Lord; 
unto  us  is  this  land  given  in  a  possession."    The  proph- 


et's answer  is  that  it  was  not  so.  Jehovah  was  as  truly 
with  them  in  tlieir  "little  sanctuary"  as  he  li.id  been 
in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  His  presence,  not  tlic 
outward  glory,  was  itself  the  sanctuary  (xi,  15,  1(5). 
The  whole  history  of  Ezra  presupposes  the  habit  of  sol- 
emn, probably  of  periodic,  meetings  (Ezra  viii,  15 ;  Neh. 
viii,  2;  ix,  1;  Zech.  vii,  5),  To  that  period,  accord- 
ingly, we  may  attribute  the  revival,  if  not  the  institu- 
tion, of  synagogues,  or  at  least  of  the  systematic  meet- 
ings on  fasts  for  devotion  and  instruction  (Zech.  viii, 
19).  Keligious  meetings  were  also  held  on  Sabbaths 
and  fasts  to  instruct  the  exiles  in  the  divine  law,  and  to 
admonish  them  to  obey  the  divine  precepts  (Ezra  x,  1- 
9;  Neh.  viii,  1,  3;  ix,  1-3;  xiii,  1-3),  These  meetings, 
held  near  the  Temple  and  in  other  localities,  were  the 
origin  of  the  synagogue,  and  the  place  in  which  the 
people  assembled  was  denominated  nODsn  H'^a,  the 
house  of  assemblij ;  hence,  also,  the  synagogue  in  the 
Temple  itself.  The  elders  of  this  synagogue  handed 
the  law  to  the  high-priest  (Mishna,  Yoma,  vii,  1 ;  Sotah, 
vii,  7,  8),  aided  in  the  sacrifices  (Tamid,  v,  5),  took 
charge  of  the  palms  used  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(SiiUcah,  iv,  4),  accompanied  the  pilgrims  wlio  brought 
their  first-fruits  {Tosiphta  Bikkuriin,  ii),  ofhciated  as 
judges  (^Makkoth,  iii,  12),  and  superintended  the  infant- 
schools  (^Sabbath,  i,  3).  Assuming  Ewald's  theory  as 
to  the  date  and  occasion  of  Psa.  Ixxiv,  there  must,  at 
some  subsequent  period,  have  been  a  great  destruction 
of  the  buildings,  and  a  consequent  suspension  of  the 
services.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  striking  that  they  are  not 
in  any  way  prominent  in  the  Maccab.ean  historj',  either 
as  objects  of  attack  or  rallying-points  of  defence,  unless 
we  are  to  see  in  the  gathering  of  tiie  persecuted  Jews 
at  Maspha  (Mizpali),  as  at  a  "place  where  they  praj'ed 
aforetime  in  Israel"  (1  Mace,  iii,  40),  not  only  a  remi- 
niscence of  its  old  glory  as  a  holy  place,  but  the  contin- 
uance of  a  more  recent  custom.  VVHien  that  struggle 
was  over,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  freer  develop- 
ment of  what  may  be  called  the  synagogue  parochial 
system  among  the  Jew^s  of  Palestine  and  other  coun- 
tries. The  influence  of  John  liyrcanus,  the  growing 
power  of  the  Pharisees,  the  authority  of  the  Scribes,  the 
example,  probably,  of  the  Jews  of  the  "  dispersion"  (Vi- 
tringa, De  Synar/.  p.  426),  would  all  tend  in  the  same  di- 
rection. Well-nigh  every  town  or  village  had  its  one 
or  more  synagogues.  Where  the  Jews  were  not  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  be  able  to  erect  and  till  a  building, 
there  was  the  Trpoatvxih  o""  piace  of  praj'er,  sometimes 
open,  sometimes  cov^ered  in,  commonly  by  a  running 
stream  or  on  the  sea-shore,  in  which  devout  Jews  and 
proselytes  met  to  worship,  and,  perhaps,  to  read  (Acts 
xvi,  13;  Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  10,  23;  Juvenal,  Sat.  iii, 
290).  Sometimes  the  term  -n-pofftuxn  (  — "^^S^  ^"^5) 
was  applied  even  to  an  actual  synagogue  (Josephus, 
Life,  §  54).  Eventually  we  find  the  Jews  possessing 
synagogues  in  the  different  cities  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  wherever  they  resided.  We  hear 
of  the  apostles  frequenting  the  synagogues  in  Damas- 
cus, Antioch,  Iconium,  Thessalonica,  Berea,  Athens, 
Corinth,  Ephesus,  etc.  (Acts  ix,  2,  20  ;  xiii,  14 ;  xiv,  1 ; 
xvii,  1,  10,  17;  xviii,  4,  19;  xix,  8).  There  were  nu- 
merous synagogues  in  Palestine :  in  Nazareth  (Matt, 
xiii,  54,  IMark  vi,  2;  Luke  iv,  16),  Capernaum  (Matt, 
xii,  9;  Mark  i,  21;  Luke  vii,  5;  John  vi,  59),  etc. ;  and 
in  Jerusalem  alone  there  were  480  (Jerusalem  Mer/illah, 
iii,  1  ;  Jerusalem  Kethuboth,  xiii)  to  accommodate  the 
Jews  from  foreign  lands  who  visited  the  Temple. 
There  were  synagogues  of  the  Libertines,  Cyrenians, 
Alexandrians,  Cilicians,  and  of  the  Asiatics  (Acts  vi,  9; 
comp.  ToKiphta  Me;/ill(ih,\\;  Babylon  Mef/il/iih,  2G  a). 
When  it  is  remembered  that  more  than  2,500,000  Jews 
came  together  to  the  metropolis  from  all  countries 
to  celebrate  the  Passover  (Josephus,  A  nt.  vi,  9,  3 ;  Pe- 
sachim,  64  a),  this  number  of  synagogues  in  Jerusalem 
will  not  appear  at  all  exaggerated.  An  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  large  number  of  Jews  at  the  time  of 
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Christ,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  Ecjypt  alone, 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  border  of  Ethiopia,  there 
resided  nearly  a  million  of  Jews  (Pliilo,  Aijaiitft  Flac- 
cus,  ii,  523) ;  and  that  in  Syria,  especially  in  the  me- 
tropolis, Antioch,  the  Jews  constituted  a  large  portion 
of  the  population  (Griitz  [2d  ed.],  iii,  282), 

III.  Site,  Structure,  Internal  Arrangement,  Use,  and 
Sanctity  of  the  Synufjogue.—l.  Taking  the  Temple  as 
the  prototype,  and  following  the  traditional  explana- 
tion of  the  passages  in  Prov.  i,  21  and  Ezra  ix,  9,  which 
are  taken  to  mean  that  the  voice  of  prayer  is  to  be 
raised  on  heights  (X"ipn  ON"i3),  and  that  the  sanctu- 
ary was  therefore  erected  on  a  summit  (TX  CC1"iP 
D'-nix  ri"'^),  the  Jewish  canons  decreed  that  syna- 
gogues are  to  be  built  upon  the  most  elevated  ground 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  that 
no  house  is  to  be  allowed  to  over- 
top them  ( Tosiphta  Megillah,  iii ; 
Maimonides,  lad  Ha  -  Chezaka 
Hikhoth  Tephila,  xi,  2),  So  es- 
sential was  this  law  deemed,  and 
so  strictly  was  it  observed  in  Per- 
sia, even  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  that  Kab  (A.D.  1G5- 
247)  prophesied  a  speedy  ruin  of 


Probiible  Representa- 
tion of  an  Ancient 
Synagogue.  ( From 
a  stone  in  the  ruined  those  cities  in  which  houses  were 
synagogue  at  Tell  permitted  to  tower  above  the 
^"^■^  s3'nagogiie,  while  rabbi  Ashi  de- 

clared that  the  protection  of  Sora  was  owing  to  the  ele- 
vated site  of  its  synagogues  (^Sabbat/i,  11  a).  Lieut. 
Kitchener,  however,  states  (Quar.  Statement  of  the  "  Pal. 
l']xplor.  Fund,"  July,  1878,  p.  123  sq.)  that  the  ruins  of 
the  fourteen  specimens  of  ancient  synagogues  extant  in 
Palestine  (all  in  Galilee)  do  not  correspond  to  these  Tal- 
mudical  requirements  as  to  location,  nor  yet  to  those  be- 
low as  to  position  ;  for  they  are  frequently  in  rather  a  low 
site,  and  face  the  south  if  possible.  Failing  of  a  com- 
manding site,  a  tall  pole  rose  from  the  roof  to  render  it 
conspicuous  (Leyrer,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v.). 

The  riverside  outside  the  city  was  also  deemed  a 
suitable  spot  for  building  the  synagogue,  because,  be- 
ing removed  from  the  noise  of  the  city,  the  people 
could  worship  God  without  distraction,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  have  the  use  of  pure  water  for  immersions  and 
other  religious  exercises  (Acts  xvi,  13;  Josephus,  Ant. 
xiv,  10,  23  ;  Juvenal,  Sat.  iii.  12,  etc. ;  see  also  the  Chal- 
dee  versions  on  Gen.  xxiv,  G2).     See  Pkoseucha. 

The  building  was  commonly  erected  at  the  cost  of 
the  district,  whether  by  a  church-rate  levied  for  the 
purpose,  or  by  free  gifts,  must  remain  uncertain  (Vitrin- 
ga,  De  Si/nagor/.  p.  229).  Sometimes  it  was  built  by  a 
rich  Jew,  or  even,  as  in  Luke  vii,  5,  by  a  friendly  prose- 
lyte.    In  the  later  stages  of  Eastern  Judaism  it  was 
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often  erected,  like  the  mosques  of  Mohammedans,  near 
the  tombs  of  famous  rabbins  or  holy  men. 

2.  The  size  of  a  synagogue,  like  that  of  a  church  or 
chapel,  varied  with  the  population.  We  have  no  rea- 
son for  believing  that  there  were  any  fixed  laws  of 
proportion  for  its  dimensions,  like  those  which  are 
traced  in  the  tabernacle  and  the  Temple. 

The  building  itself  was  generally  in  the  form  of  a 
theatre ;  the  door  was  usually  on  the  west,  so  that,  on 
entering,  the  worshippers  might  at  once  face  the  front, 
which  was  turned  towards  Jerusalem,  since  the  law  is 
that  "all  the  worshippers  in  Israel  are  to  have  their 
faces  turned  to  that  part  of  the  world  where  Jerusalem, 
the  Temple,  and  the   Holy  of  Holies  are"  (Berakot/i, 

30  a).  This  law,  which  is  deduced  from  1  Kings  viii, 
29;  Psa.  xxviii,  2,  and  the  allegorical  interpretation  of 
Song  of  Songs  iv,  4,  also  obtained  among  the  early 
Christians  (Origen,  Hom.  v.  in  Num.  in  0pp.  ii,  28-4)  and 
the  Mohammedans  (Koran,  c.ii).  See  Keulah.  Hence 
all  the  windows  are  said  to  have  been  generally  in  the 
eastern  wall,  so  that  the  worshippers  might  look  towards 
the  holy  city,  in  accordance  with  Dan.  vi,  10. 

Like  the  Temple,  the  synagogue  was  frequently  with- 
out a  roof,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  remark  of 
Epiphanius:  "There  were  anciently  places  of  prayer 
without  the  city,  both  among  the  Jews  and  the  Samar- 
itans; .  .  .  there  was  a  place  of  prayer  at  Sichem,  now 
called  Neapolis,  without  the  city  in  the  fields,  in  the 
form  of  a  theatre,  open  to  the  air,  and  without  cover- 
ing, built  by  the  Samaritans,  who  in  all  things  imitated 
the  Jews"  {Contr.  Uteres,  lib.  iii,  hsr.  80).  It  was  this, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  Jews  had  no  images, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  satirical  remark  of  Juvenal — 
"Nil  prteter  uubes  et  cosli  uumen  adoraut." 

(,Sat.  xiv,  98.) 

In  some  places  there  were  temporary  summer  and 
ivinter  synagogues;  they  were  pulled  down  and  re-erect- 
ed at  the  beginning  of  each  season,  so  that  the  style 
of  building  might  be  according  to  the  period  of  the 
year  {Baha  Buthra,  3  b). 

3.  In  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  synagogue  we 
trace  an  obvious  analogy,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  type 
of  the  tabernacle.  At  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance, 
or  at  the  Jerusalem  end,  stood  the  wooden  chest  or  ark 
(nnn)  containing  the  scrolls  of  the  law.  It  stood  on 
a  raised  base  with  several  steps  (5GE5=««6«e^^/«w, 
Xail,  Jerusalem  Megillah,  iii,  1),  which  the  priests 
mounted  when  they  pronounced  the  benediction  (Numb, 
vi,  24-26)  upon  the  congregation.  Hence  the  phrase 
"pinb  nb",  which  was  retained  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  to  describe  the  act  of  giving  the  bene- 
diction to  the  people  by  the  priests  {Rosh  Ha-Shanah, 

31  b;  Sabbath,  118  b).    It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 

that  the  ancient  name  for  this  ark  is  n!3B  (comp. 
3  Mishna,  Berakoth,  v,  3,  4;  Taanith,  u,\,  2;  Me- 
gillah, iv,  4,  etc.),  the  name  afterwards  given  to  it 
(■|iTN)  being  reserved  for  the  ark-of-the-covenant 
table,  which  was  wanting  in  the  second  Temple. 
There  was  a  canopy  (nb'^S)  spread  over  the  ark, 
under  which  were  kept  the  vestments  used  during 
the  service  (Jerusalem  ^fegillah,  iii).  In  some 
places  the  ark  or  chest  had  two  compartments,  the 
upper  one  containing  the  scrolls  of  the  law,  and  the 
lower  the  synagogical  garments  of  the  officers  of 
the  community.  The  ark  was  not  fastened  to  the 
wall,  but  was  free,  so  that  it  might  easily  be  tak- 
en outside  the  door  of  the  synagogue  in  case  a 
death  occurred  in  the  place  of  worship,  in  order 
that  the  priests  should  be  able  to  attend  the  ser- 
vice; or  be  removed  into  the  streets  when  fasts 
and  days  of  humiliation  were  kept  (iMishna,  Ta- 
anith, ii,  1).  See  Fast.  In  later  times,  however, 
a  recess  was  made  in  the  wall,  and  the  ark  was 
kept  there.  This  recess  was  called  the  Sanctuary 
(bD"^ii,  TTlp).    The  same  thought  was  sometimes 
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(levelopeil  still  further  in  the  name  of  Kophereth,  or 
ISIercy-seat,  given  to  the  lid  or  door  of  the  chest,  and 
in  the  veil  which  hung  before  it  (Yitringa,  p.  181).  On 
certain  occasions  the  ark  was  removed  from  the  recess 
and  placed  on  the  rostrum  (iTa'i3=j3(');i/a)  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  synagogue  {Tosiphta  Mer/illah,  n'l;  Maimon- 
ides,  lad  Ha-Chezaka  llilchath  Luluh,\\\,  23).  See 
Tabeuxacles,  Feast  of.  Within  the  ark,  as  above 
stated,  were  the  rolls  of  the  sacred  books.  The  rollers 
round  which  they  were  wound  were  often  elaborately 
ilecorated,  the  cases  for  them  embroidered  or  enamelled, 
according  to  their  material.  Such  cases  were  customary 
offerings  from  the  rich  when  they  brought  their  infant 
children  on  the  first  anniversary  of  their  birthday  to  be 
blessed  by  the  rabbi  of  the  synagogue. 

In  front  of  the  ark  was  the  desk  of  the  leader  of 
the  divine  worship;  and  as  the  place  of  the  ark  was 
amphitheatral,  the  desk  was  sometimes  lower  and  some- 
times higher  than  the  level  of  the  room.  Hence  the 
interchangeable  phrases  "Ae  7rho  descends  before  the  ark'^ 
(Jl^'T'n  "^SS?  TiVn)  and  "Ae  who  ascends  before  the 
ark"  (n^'^rfl  ''lES  "I^ISTI)  used  to  designate  the 
leader  of  divine  worship  in  the  synagogue  (IMishna, 
Taanith,  ii,  2;  Berakoth,  v,  4  ;  Rosh  Uu-Shanah,  iv,  7; 
Merplluh.  iv,  3,  5,  7,  etc.). 

The  next  important  piece  of  furniture  was  the  ros- 
trum or  platform  (^r;  b'15-2,  ■TC"'3=/3/)/in,  S"p'l>l3), 
capable  of  containing  several  persons  (Neh.  viii,  4:  ix, 
4;  Josephus,  Ant.  iv,  8,  12).  On  this  platform  the  les- 
sons from  the  law  and  the  propliets  were  read,  dis- 
courses delivered,  etc.  (Misbna,  Sntnh,  viii,  8;  Babylon 
iSi/kk(ih,bl  b;  Me<jilliih,'li>  b).  See  IlAriiTAUAH.  Tiiere 
were  no  arrangements  made  at  first  for  laying  duwn  the 
law  while  reading,  and  the  one  upon  whom  it  devolved 
to  read  a  portion  of  the  pericojjc  had  to  hold  the  roll  in 
his  hand  till  the  second  one  came  up  to  read,  and  re- 
lieved him  of  it.  Afterwards,  however,  there  was  a 
reading-desk  ("p5''P;5<  =  «i'«\i)ytr()j')  on  this  platform, 
and  the  roll  of  the  law  was  laid  down  during  pauses. 


read  (Yoma,  68  b: 
M<i/il/(ih.-2Gh;  Jeru- 
salem M<<jillah.  iii), 
Tlie  reading-desk  was 
covered  with  a  cloth 
(NO^Q),  which  va- 
ried in  costliness  ac- 
cording to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the 
congregation  {MpfjU- 
hi/i.,2G'h).  Whon'the 
edifice  was  large  this 
lilatform  was  gener- 
ally in  the  centre,  as 
was  the  case  in  the 
synagogue  at  Alex- 
andria (Siikkahjbl  b). 
There  were  also 
arm-chairs  ('plirp, 

r^:N--iri^  =KaS>l- 

Tijptt;),  or  seats  of 
honor  (npcoroicaBi- 
dpiai),  for  the  elders 
of  the  synagogue,  the 
doctors  of  the  law, 
etc.  (Matt.  xxiii,2,6; 
Mark  xii,  39;  Luke 
xi,48;  Siikkahjbl  b; 
]M  aim  on  ides,  I/il- 
choth  TfjJrila,  X.  4), 
to  whieli  the  wealthy 
and  honored  wor- 
2,3).  They  were  placed 
the  law,  or  at  the  Jeru- 


shipper  was  invited  (James  ii 
in  front  of  the  ark  containiiu 
salem  end,  in  the  uppermost  part  of  the  synagogue,  and 
these  distinguished  persons  sat  with  their  faces  to 
the  people,  while  the  congregation  stood  facing  both 
these  honorable  ones  and  the  ark  (Tosiphta  Mci/il/ah, 
iii).  In  the  synagogue  at  Alexandria  there  were  sev- 
enty-one golden  chairs,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Great  Sanhedrim  {iSiikkuh,  51  b).  See 
Sanhedrim.  In  the  synagogue  of  Bagdad  "  the  as- 
cent to  the  holy  ark  was  composed  of  ten  marble  steps, 
on  the  uppermost  of  which  were  the  stalls  set  apart  ibr 
the  prince  of  the  Captivity  and  the  other  princes  of  the 
house  of  David"  (Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Iliittrary.  i,  105, 
ed.Ascher,  Lond.  1840).  ' 

There  was,  moreover,  a  perpetual  light  (l^lin  "1*^3), 
which  was  evidently  in  imitation  of  the  Tem|ile  light 
(Exod.  xxviii,  20).  This  sacred  light  was  religiously 
fed  bj'  the  people,  and  in  case  of  an\'  special  mercy 
vouchsafed  to  an  individual,  or  of  threatening  danger,  a 
certain  quantity  of  oil  was  vowed  for  the  perpetual  lamp. 
This  light  was  the  symbol  of  the  human  soul  (Prov. 
XX,  27),  of  the  divine  law  (vi,  23),  and  of  the  manifes- 
tation of  (iod  (Kzek.  xliii,  2).  It  must,  however,  be  re- 
marked that  though  the  perpetual  lamp  forms  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  synagogical  furniture  to  the  present 
day,  and  has  obtained  among  the  Indians,  Greeks.  Ro- 
mans, and  other  nations  of  antiquity  ( Kosenmiiller,  Mcr- 
rjeit/timl.  ii,  15<i),  yet  there  is  no  mention  made  of  it  in 
the  Tahnud.  Other  lamps,  brought  by  devout  worshi])- 
pcrs,  were  lighted  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath,  i.  e. 
on  Friday  evening  (Vitringa,  p.  198). 

As  part  of  the  fittings,  we  have  also  to  note  (1)  an- 
other chest  for  the  Ilaphfai-oth,  or  rolls  of  the  prophets; 
(2)  Alms-boxes  at  or  near  the  door,  after  the  jiattern  of 
those  at  the  Temple,  one  for  the  poor  of  Jerusalem,  the 
other  for  local  charities;  (3)  Notice-boards,  on  which 
were  written  the  names  of  offenders  who  had  been  "  put 
out  of  the  synagogue  ;"  (4)  A  chest  for  trumpets  and 
other  musical  instruments,  used  at  the  New-Years,  Sab- 


er when  the  methurgeman  {••2^'^r^=  interpreter)  was    baths,  and  other  festivals  (Yitringa,  Leyrer,  he.  rit.). 
reciting  in  the  vernacular  of  the  country  the  portion]       The  congregation  was  divided,  men  on  one  side,  worn- 
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en  on  the  other,  a  low  partition,  five  or  six  feet  high, 
running  between  them  (I'hilo,  Z'e  Vil.CoHtem])l.u,i7G). 
The  arrangements  of  modern  synagogues,  for  many  cen- 
turies, have  made  the  separation  more  complete  by 
l^lacing  the  women  in  low  side-galleries,  screened  off  by 
lattice-work  (Leo  of  Modena,  in  Ficart,  Cei-em.  Relig.V). 
4.  Besides  meetings  for  worship,  the  synagogues,  or, 
more  properly,  the  rooms  connected  with  them,  were 
also  used  as  courts  of  justice  for  the  local  Sanhedrim 
(Tarr/um  JoikiI/kih  on  Amos  v,  12,15;  Jerusalem  iSini- 
ht'drin,  i,  1 ;  Jerusalem  Baha  Mefsia,  ii,  8 ;  Babylon  A>- 
thuboth,  5  a ;  Sabba/li,  150  a),  and  in  it  the  beadle  of 
the  synagogue  administered  the  fortj'  stripes  save  one 
to  those  who  were  sentenced  to  be  beaten  (jMishna, 
MaJckot/i,  iii,  1 2 ;  comp.  Matt,  x,  1 7 ;  xxiii,  3-1).  Travel- 
lers, too,  found  an  asylum  in  the  synagogue ;  meals  were 
eaten  in  it  {Fesachim,  101;  Bereshith  Babba,  c.  xlv), 
and  children  were  instructed  therein  (KidditsMii,  30  a ; 
Baba  Bathra,  21  a;  Taanith,  2-4  b;  Berulot/i,  17  a; 
Yibamoth,  65  b).  This,  however,  did  not  detract  from 
its  sanctity ;  for  the  s^'nagogue  once  used  for  the  divine 
worship  was  only  allowed  to  be  sold  on  certain  conili- 
tions  (Mishna,  Mer/illah,  iii,  i,  2).  When  the  building 
was  finished,  it  was  set  apart,  as  the  Temple  had  been, 
by  a  special  prayer  of  dedication.  From  that  time  it 
had  a  consecrated  character.  The  common  acts  of  life, 
such  as  reckoning  up  accounts,  were  forbidden  in  it.  No 
one  was  to  pass  through  it  as  a  short  cut.  Even  if  it 
ceased  to  be  used,  the  building  was  not  to  be  applied  to 
any  base  purpose  —  might  not  be  turned,  e.  g.,  into  a 
bath,  a  laundry,  or  a  taimery.  A  scraper  stood  outside 
the  door  that  men  might  rid  themselves,  before  they 
entered,  of  anything  that  would  be  defiling  (Leyrer,  loc. 
cif.,  and  Vitringa). 

IV.  The  Officers  and  Government  of  fJie  Synagogue. — 
The  synagogues  of  the  respective  towns  were  governed 
by  the  elders  (D3pT,  TrptajivTtpoi,  Luke  vii,  3),  who 
constituted  the  local  Sanhedrim,  consisting  either  of  the 
twenty-three  senators  or  the  three  senators  assisted  by 
four  principal  members  of  the  congregation  (Megilkih, 
27  ;  Josephus,  A  nt.  iv,  8,  14 ;  Wa?;  ii,  20,  5 ;  Acts  vii,  5 ; 
xxi,  8),  as  this  depended  upon  the  size  and  population 
of  the  place.  See  Sanhedrim.  Hence  these  author- 
ized administrators  of  the  law  were  alternately  denomi- 
nated s/iepl/erds  (D"^p2"iQ  ^Troi/ifj'ffi  Jerusalem  Peak, 
viii ;  Babylon  Chagiguh,  CO  ;  Sabbath,  17  a ;  Acts  xx,  28 ; 
Eph.  iv.  11),  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue,  and  the  chief's 
(nD32il  "^'iIJXI^ffp^KTui'ayaiyoi,  dpxovTic,  JNLatt.  ix, 
18,  23';  Mark  v,  22;  Luke  viii,  41;  Acts  xiii,  15)  and 
ore?-see;-s  (D'i31i2T3  =:7rpoEffrwr£Ci  Mishna,  Tamid,  v,  1). 

The  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  ex  officio  the 
head  or  chief  of  the  synagogue,  and  was  therefore,  kot 
i^o\i]v,  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  (Mishna,  Yoma,\\\,  1 ; 
Sotah,  vii,  7),  while  the  other  members  of  this  body,  ac- 
cording to  their  various  gifts,  discharged  the  different 
functions  in  the  synagogue  (1  Tim.  v,  17),  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  classification.     See  High-puikst. 

1.  The  Ruler  of  the  Synagogue  (ptii'Si^  CX"i=np;;^«- 
(Tyj'ayoiyof,")  and  his  two  Associates. — Though  the  su- 
preme official,  like  the  two  other  members  of  the  local 
court,  had  to  be  didy  examined  by  delegates  from  the 
Great  Sanhedrim,  who  certified  that  he  possessed  all 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  his  office  (Maimonides, 
lad  Ha-Chezaka  IJilchoth  Sanhedrin,  ii,  8),  yet  his  elec- 
tion entirely  depended  upon  the  suffrages  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  synagogue.  The  Talmud  distinctly  declares 
that  "no  ruler  (G2"13 -7ro(/(?;r)  is  appointed  over  a 
congregation  unless  the  congregation  is  consulted" 
(^Berakoth,  bb  a).  But,  once  elected,  the  ruler  was  the 
third  in  order  of  precedence  in  the  Temple  synagogue — 
i.  e.  first  came  the  high-priest,  then  the  chief  of  the 
priests  ("50),  and  then  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue 
(IMishna,  FowY/,  vii,  1 ;  »So/a^,  vii,  7),  while  in  the  pro- 
.vincial  synagogues  the  respective  rulers  were  supreme, 


and  had  the  principal  voice  in  the  decision  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  other  offices.  His  two  judicial  col- 
leagues aided  him  in  the  administration  of  the  law. 
See  Archi-synagogues. 

2.  The  Three  A  Imoners  (Hi^i:?  "^NSa  =  haKovoi ;  Phil, 
i,  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii,  8, 12 ;  iv,  6). — The  office  of  almoner  was 
both  very  responsible  and  difficult,  as  the  poor-taxes 
were  of  a  double  nature ;  and  in  periodically  collecting 
and  distributing  the  alms  the  almoner  had  to  exercise 
great  discretion  from  whom  to  demand  them  and  to 
whom  to  give  them.  There  were,  first,  the  alms  of  the 
dish  C^W^Pl),  consisting  of  articles  of  food  which  had 
to  be  collected  by  the  officials  daily,  and  distributed 
every  evening,  and  to  which  every  one  had  to  contrib- 
ute who  resided  thirty  days  in  one  place;  and  there 
were,  secondly,  the  alms  of  the  box  (tlS^ip),  consisting 
of  money  which  was  collected  every  Friday,  was  dis- 
tributed weekly,  and  to  which  every  one  had  to  con- 
tribute who  resided  ninety  days  in  one  place.  Two  au- 
thorized persons  had  to  collect  the  former  and  three  the 
latter.  They  were  obliged  to  keep  together,  and  were 
not  allowed  to  put  into  their  pockets  any  money  thus 
received,  but  were  to  throw  it  into  the  poor-box.  The 
almoners  had  the  power  of  exempting  from  these  poor- 
rates  such  people  as  they  believed  to  be  unable  to  pay, 
and  to  enforce  the  tax  on  such  as  pretended  not  to  be 
in  a  position  to  contribute.  They  had  also  the  power 
to  refuse  alms  to  any  whom  they  deemed  unworthy  of 
them.  All  the  three  almoners  had  to  be  present  at  the 
distribution  of  the  alms.  The  greatest  care  was  taken 
by  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  and  the  congregation 
that  those  elected  to  this  office  should  be  "men  of  hon- 
esty, wisdom,  justice,  and  have  the  confidence  of  the 
people"  {Baba  Bathra,  8  ;  A  boda  Sa7-a,  18 ;  Taanith,  24 ; 
iVIaimonides,  Tad  Ila-Chezaka  Hilchoth  Mathenath  An- 
yini,  ix).  Brothers  were  ineligible  to  this  office;  the 
almoners  (tipnii  "^X^S  "pDD~S)  were  not  allowed  to 
be  near  relations,  and  had  to  be  elected  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  people  (Jerusalem  Peah,  viii). 

3.  The  Legate  of  the  Congregation,  or  the  Leader  of 
Diuine  Worship  (T^3j£  H^siy  =  ayytXoc  tKK\i](jia(;, 
aTToffroXof). — To  give  unity  and  harmony  to  the  wor- 
ship, as  well  as  to  enable  the  congregation  to  take  part 
in  the  responses,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
one  who  should  lead  the  worship.  Hence,  as  soon  as 
the  legal  number  required  for  public  worship  had  as- 
sembled Cpd'O),  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  (D;"''S  = 
■Koifii]}'),  or,  in  his  absence,  the  elders  (n"'3pT  =  7rp£(T- 
jivTtpoi),  delegated  one  of  the  congregation  to  go  up 
before  the  ark  to  conduct  divine  service.  The  function 
of  the  apostle  of  the  ecclesia  ("iin^J  rr^P^U)  was  not 
permanently  vested  in  any  single  individual  ordained 
for  this  purpose,  but  was  alternately  conferred  upon  any 
lay  member  who  was  supposed  to  possess  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  offering  up  prayer  in  the  name  of 
the  congregation.  This  is  evident  from  the  reiterated 
declarations  both  in  the  Mishna  and  the  Talmud.  Thus 
we  are  told  that  any  one  who  is  not  under  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  whose  garments  are  not  in  rags,  may 
officiate  before  the  ark  (Mishna,  Megilkih,  iv,  0)  ;  that 
"  if  one  is  before  the  ark  [  —  ministers  for  the  congrega- 
tion], and  makes  a  mistake  [in  the  prayer],  another 
one  is  to  minister  in  his  stead,  and  he  is  not  to  decline 
it  on  such  an  occasion"  (Mishna,  Berakoth,  v,  3).  "  The 
sages  have  transmitted  that  he  who  is  asked  to  conduct 
public  worship  is  to  delay  a  little  at  first,  saying  that  he 
is  unworthy  of  it;  and  if  he  does  not  delay,  he  is  like 
unto  a  dish  wherein  is  no  salt;  and  if  he  delays  more 
than  is  necessary,  he  is  like  unto  a  dish  which  the  salt 
has  spoiled.  How  is  he  to  do  it?  The  first  time  he  is 
asked,  he  is  to  decline;  the  second  time,  he  is  to  stir; 
and  the  third  time,  he  is  to  move  his  legs  and  ascend 
before  the  ark"  {Berakoth,  34  b).  Even  on  the  most 
solemn  occasions,  when  the  whole  congregation  fasted 
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and  assembled  with  the  president  and  vice-president  of 
the  Sanliedriin  lor  national  luiiniliation  and  prayer,  no 
stated  niiiiister  is  spoken  of;  but  it  is  said  that  one  of 
the  aged  men  present  is  to  deliver  a  penitential  ad- 
dress, and  another  is  to  offer  up  the  solemn  prayers 
(Mishna,  Taanith,  ii,  1-4).  See  Fast.  On  ordinary 
occasions,  however,  the  rabbins,  who  were  the  rulers  of 
the  synagogue,  asked  their  disciples  to  act  as  officiating 
ministers  before  the  ark  {Utnihil/i,  iU  a).  Hut  since 
the  sages  declared  that  ''  if  the  legate  of  the  congrega- 
tion (~i12S  r'\'^'S'CJ=dyyt\og  iKK\7i(Tia(;,  uTrodToXoc) 
commits  a  mistake  while  officiating,  it  is  a  bad  omen 
for  tlie  congregation  who  delegated  him,  because  a 
man's  deputy  is  like  the  man  himself"  (Alishna,  Bera- 
kotJi,  V,  5) ;  and,  moreover,  since  it  was  felt  that  he  who 
conducts  public  worsliip  should  both  be  able  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  wants  of  the  people  and  possess  all  the 
moral  qualifications  befitting  so  holy  a  mission,  it  was 
afterwards  ordained  that  "even  if  an  elder  ("ipT^TTptCT- 
j3:jrepo(;)  or  sage  is  present  in  the  congregation,  he  is 
not  to  be  asked  to  officiate  before  the  ark ;  but  that  man 
is  to  be  delegated  who  is  apt  to  officiate,  who  has  chil- 
dren, whose  famih'  are  free  from  vice,  who  has  a  proper 
beard,  whose  garments  are  decent,  who  is  acceptable  to 
the  people,  who  has  a  good  and  amiable  voice,  who  un- 
derstands how  to  read  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the 
Hagiographa,  who  is  versed  in  ihe  homiletic,  legal,  and 
traditional  exegesis,  and  who  knows  all  the  benedic- 
tions of  the  service"  (Mishna,  Taanilh,  ii,  2;  Gemara, 
ibid.  IG  a,  b;  JIaimonides,  [ud  Ha-Chezaka  liilchoth  Te- 
phila,\i\\,l\,V2\  com]i.  ITim. iii,  1-7;  Tit. i,  1-9).  As 
the  legate  of  the  people,  the  most  sacred  portions  of  the 
liturgy  (e.  g.  1333',  Di3l-t3  r=-a,  Irrilp,  "6"ilp), 
which  could  only  be  offered  up  in  the  presence  of  the 
legal  number,  were  assigned  to  him  {Berakoth,  21  b, 
and  Raslii,  ad  loc),  and  he  was  not  only  the  mouth- 
piece of  those  who  were  present  in  the  congregation  on 
the  most  solemn  feasts,  as  on  the  Oreat  Da^'  of  Atone- 
ment and  New  Year,  but  he  was  the  surrogate  of  those 
who,  by  illness  or  otherwise,  were  prevented  from  at- 
tending the  place  of  worship  {Bosh  Ila-Shanak,  35 ;  Mai- 
monides,  lad  Ha-Chezaka  liilchoth  TejMlu,  viii,  10). 

4.  The  Interpreter,  or  Methurgemun  ("jT^STir!, 
"•^Mlinp). — After  the  Babylonian  captivity,  when  the 
Hebrew  language  was  rapidly  disappearing  from  among 
the  common  people,  it  became  the  custom  to  have  an 
interpreter  at  the  reading-desk  (n^"^3)  by  the  side  of 
those  who  were  alternately  called  up  to  read  the  sev- 
eral sections  of  the  lessons  from  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets. .See  Hai'HTAkaii.  This  methurc/einan  had  to  in- 
terpret into  Chaldee  or  into  any  other  vernacular  of  the 
country  a  verse  at  a  time  when  the  lesson  fronii  the  law 
was  read,  as  the  reader  was  obliged  to  pause  as  soon  as 
he  finished  the  reading  of  a  verse  in  Hebrew,  and  was 
not  allowed  to  begin  the  next  verse  till  the  methurge- 
tnan  had  translated  it:  while  in  the  lesson  from  the 
prophets  three  verses  were  read  and  interpreted  at  a 
time  (Mishna,  Mcgillah,  iv,  4).  The  reader  and  the  in- 
terpreter had  to  read  in  the  same  tone  of  voice,  and  the 
one  was  not  allowed  to  be  louder  than  the  other  (Bera- 
koth,  Ab  a).  The  interpreter  was  not  allowed  to  look 
at  the  law  while  interpreting,  lest  it  should  be  thought 
that  the  paraphrase  was  written  down.  The  office  of 
inter[)reter,  like  that  of  conducting  ])ublic  worship,  was 
not  permanentl}'^  vested  in  any  single  individual.  Anj' 
one  of  the  congregation  who  was  capable  of  interpret- 
ing was  asked  to  do  so.  Even  a  minor,  i.  e.  one  under 
thirteen  years  of  age,  or  one  whose  garments  were  in 
such  a  ragged,  condition  tliat  he  was  disqualified  for 
reading  the  lesson  from  the  law,  or  a  blind  man,  could 
be  asked  to  go  up  to  the  reading-desk  and  explain  the 
lesson  (Jlishna,  Megilluh,  iv,  5 ;  ^Maimonides,  lad  lld- 
Chezaka  IliUholh  fephila,  xii,  10-14). 

5.  The  Chazzaii,  or  A  ttendant  on  the  Synagogue 
(!".C3,;2il  "(TJl^ifTr/ypfr/jc),  was  the  lowest  servant,  and 


was  more  like  the  sexton  or  tlie  beadle  in  our  churches, 
lie  had  the  care  of  the  furniture,  to  open  the  doors,  to 
clean  the  synagogue,  to  light  the  lamps,  to  get  the 
building  ready  for  service,  to  summon  the  people  to 
worship,  to  call  out  (Tl^3.'^)  the  names  of  such  persons 
as  were  selected  b)'  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  to  come 
up  to  the  platform  to  read  a  section  from  the  law  and 
the  i)rophcts,  to  hand  the  law  to  ordinary  readers,  or  to 
the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  when  it  had  to  be  given  to 
the  high-priest,  in  which  case  the  a p-^iavv ay (nyyoi;  took 
the  law  from  the  chazan,  gave  it  to  the  chief  priest, 
who  handed  it  to  the  high-priest  (Mishna,  Yovia,  viii, 
1 ;  iSoiah,  vii,  7);  he  had  to  take  it  back  after  reading 
(Luke  iv,  17-20),  etc.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more 
clear  than  the  position  which  this  menial  servant  occu- 
pied in  the  synagogue  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  a  few- 
centuries  after.  The  Talmud  distinctly  declares  that 
the  chazan  is  the  beadle  or  the  sexton  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  not  the  legate  or  the  angel  of  the  church 

(-n3:j  n-^ba  131x1  hnpn  V:;  -ii-^'o  xin  -(tn;  comp. 

Tosiphta  Yoma,  68  b;  and  Mishna,  Berakoth,  yii,  l,for 
the  meaning  of  "O^iT).  The  notion  that  his  office  re- 
sembled that  "  of  the  Christian  deacon,"  as  well  as  the 
assertion  that,  "like  the  legatus  and  the  elders,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  imposition  of  hands,"  has  evidentlj' 
arisen  from  a  confusion  of  the  chazan  in  the  days  of 
Christ  with  the  chazan  five  centuries  after  Christ.  Be- 
sides, not  only  was  this  menial  servant  not  appointed 
by  the  imposition  of  hands,  but  the  legatus  himself,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  no  laying-on  of  hands.  It  was  about 
A.D.  520,  when  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language 
disappeared  from  among  the  people  at  large,  that  alter- 
ations had  to  be  introduced  into  the  synagogical  service 
which  involved  a  change  in  the  office  of  the  chazan. 
As  the  ancient  practice  of  asking  any  member  to  step 
before  the  ark  and  conduct  the  divine  service  could  not 
be  continued,  it  was  determined  that  the  chazan,  who 
was  generally  also  the  schoolmaster  of  the  infant  school, 
should  be  the  regular  reader  of  the  liturgy,  which  he 
had  to  recite  M'ith  intonation  (Masecheih  Sopherim,  x, 
7;  xi,  4;  xiv,  9, 14;  Gra,iz,Gesch.derJuden,v,2ii). 

6.  The  Ten  Batlanin,  or  Men  of  Leisure  ("pSPZiS)- 
— No  place  was  denominated  a  town,  and  hence  no  S3'n- 
agogue  could  legally  be  built  in  it,  which  had  not  ten  in- 
dependent men  who  could  be  permanently  in  the  syna- 
gogue to  constitute  the  legal  congregation  whenever 
required  (Mishna,  Megillah,  i,  3  ;  Maimonides,  lad  Ha- 
Chezaka  liilchoth  Tephila,  xi,  1).  These  men  of  leisure 
were  either  independent  of  business  because  they  had 
private  means,  or  were  stipendiaries  of  the  congrega- 
tion, if  the  place  had  not  ten  men  who  could  entirely 
devote  themselves  to  this  purpose  (Rashi,  On  Megillah, 
5  a).  They  had  to  be  men  of  piety  and  integrity  (Baba 
Buthra,  28  a ;  Jerusalem  Megillah,  i,  4).  By  some  (Light- 
foot,  Hor.  lleb.  in  Matt,  iv,  23,  and,  in  part,  Vitringa,  p. 
532)  they  have  been  identified  with  the  above  officials, 
with  the  addition  of  the  alms-collectors.  Khenferd, 
however  (Ugolino,  Thesaur.  vol.  xxi),  sees  in  them  sim- 
ply a  body  of  men,  permanently  on  duty,  making  up  a 
congregation  (ten  being  the  minimum  number),  so  that 
there  might  be  no  delay  in  beginning  the  service  at  the 
proper  hours,  and  that  no  single  worshipper  might  go 
away  disappointed.  The  latter  hypothesis  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  like  bodj'  of  men,  the  Sta- 
tionarii  or  Viri  Stationis  of  Jewish  archjeologists,  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  permanent  representatives  of  the  con- 
gregation in  the  services  of  the  Temple  (Jost.  Gesch. 
des  Judenth.  i,  168-172).  It  is  of  course  possible  that  in 
many  cases  the  same  persons  may  have  united  both 
characters,  and  been,  e.  g.,  at  once  otiosi  and  alms-col- 
lectors. In  the  Middle  Ages  these  ten  Batlanin  con- 
sisted of  those  who  discliarged  the  public  duties  of  the 
sj'nagogue,  and  were  identical  with  the  rulers  of  the 
synagogue  described  above.  Thus  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
tells  us  that  the  ten  presidents  of  the  ten  colleges  at 
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Bagdad  were  "  called  the  Batlanin,  the  leisure  men,  be- 
cause their  occupation  consisted  in  the  discharge  of 
l)iil)lic  business.  During  every  daj'  of  the  weeic  they 
<lispensed  justice  to  all  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  except  on  IMonday,  which  was  set  aside  for  as- 
semblies under  the  presidency  of  K.  Samuel,  master  of 
the  college  denominated  ^  Gaon  Jacob,''  who  on  tliat  day 
dispensed  justice  to  every  applicant,  and  who  was  as- 
sisted therein  by  the  said  ten  Batlanin,  presidents  of 
the  colleges"  {Itinerary,  i,  101,  ed.  Ascher,  Lond.  1840). 
This  seems  to  favor  the  opinion  of  Herzfeld  that  the 
ten  Batlanin  are  the  same  as  the  ten  judges  or  rulers 
of  the  synagogue  mentioned  in  A  both,  iii,  10,  according 
to  the  reading  of  Bartenora  (/lorai/utk,  3  b,-etc. ;  comp. 
Geseft.  flfs  Volkes  Israel,  i,  392). 

V.  Worship. — 1.  Its  Time.— As  the  Bible  prescribes 
no  special  hour  for  worship,  but  simply  records  that  the 
Psalmist  prayed  three  times  a  day  (Psa.  Iv,  18),  and 
that  Daniel  followed  the  same  example  (Dan.  vii,  11), 
the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  decreed  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  synagogue  should  correspond  to  that  of  the 
Temple.  To  this  end  they  ordained  that  every  Israel- 
ite is  to  offer  either  public  or  private  worship  to  his 
Creator  at  stated  hours  three  times  a  day — (a)  in  the 
morning  (IT^in'J)  at  the  third  hour=9  A.M.,  being  the 
time  when  the  daily  morning  sacrifice  was  offered  ;  (b)  in 
the  afternoon  or  evening  (nn;^)  at  the  ninth  hour  and 
a  half=3  30  P.M.,  when  the  daily  evening  sacrifice  was 
offered;  and  (c)  in  the  evening  (ii1"72),  or  from  the 
time  that  the  pieces  and  the  fat  of  the  sacrifices,  whose 
blood  was  sprinkled  before  sunset,  began  to  be  burned 
till  this  process  of  burning  was  finished.  As  this  proc- 
ess of  burning,  however,  sometimes  lasted  nearly  all 
night,  the  third  prayer  could  be  offered  at  any  time  be- 
tween dark  and  dawn  (Mishna,  Berakoth,  iv,  1 ;  Ge- 
mara,  ibiJ.  26  b;  Pesachim,  58  a;  Jerusalem  Berakoth, 
iv,  1;  Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  4,  3).  It  is  this  fixed  time 
of  worship  which  accounts  for  the  disciples'  assembling 
together  at  the  third  hour  of  the  day  (i.  e.  9  A.M.)  for 
morning  praj^er  (ni"im:5)  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost 
(Acts  ii,  1-15),  and  for  Peter  and  John's  going  up  to  the 
Temple  at  the  ninth  hour  (i.  e.  3  P.M.)  for  (:n"n"'2)  even- 
ing prayer  (Acts  iii,  1),  as  well  as  for  Cornelius's  prayer  at 
the  same  hour  (x,  30).  The  statement  in  Acts  x,  9, 
that  Peter  went  up  upon  the  house-top  to  praj-  about 
the  sixth  hour  (=12  M.),  has  led  some  of  our  best 
expositors  to  believe  that  the  hour  mentioned  in  iii, 
1 1  and  X,  30  is  the  time  when  the  third  prayer  was  of- 
fered. The  two  passages,  however,  and  the  two  dif- 
ferent hours  refer  to  one  and  the  same  prayer,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  canon:  ''We  have  already 
stated  that  the  time  for  the  evening  prayer  (nn^TO)  was 
fixed  according  to  that  of  the  dail\^  evening  sacrifice, 
and  since  this  daily  evening  sacrifice  was  offered  at  the 
ninth  hour  and  a  half  (  =  3.30  P.M.),  the  time  of  prayer 
was  also  fixed  for  the  ninth  hour  and  a  half  (=3.30 
P.M.),  and  this  was  called  the  Lesser  Minchah  {T^TXi'O 
T^'^lip).  But  as  the  daily  evening  sacrifice  was  offered 
on  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan  (riDS  3"i")  at  the  sixth 
hour  and  a  half  (  =  12.30  P.M.),  when  this  day  hap- 
pened to  be  on  a  Friday  (r,2ir  ^"i")  [see  Passover], 
it  was  enacted  that  he  who  offers  his  evening  prayer  af- 
ter the  sixth  hour  and  a  half  (  =  12.30  P.M.)  discharges 
his  duty  properlj'.  Hence,  as  soon  as  this  hour  arrives, 
the  time  of  obligation  has  come,  and  it  is  called  the 
G reat  MinchaK\T\h^1^  UnrO;  Maimonides, /arf /fo- 
Chezal-a  Hilchoth  Tephila,  iii,  2  ;  Berakoth,  26  b).  This 
mistake  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted,  since  the  accu- 
racy in  such  minute  matters  on  the  part  of  the  sacred 
writers  shows  how  great  is  the  trustworthiness  of  their 
records,  and  how  closelj'  and  strictly  the  apostles  con- 
formed to  the  Jewish  practices.  The  prayers  three 
times  a  day  were  not  absolutely  required  to  be  offered 


in  public  worship  in  the  synagogue  every  day.  The 
times  of  public  worship  were  («)  Monda'and"  Thurs- 
day, which  were  the  two  market-clays  in  the  week,  when 
the  villagers  brought  their  produce  into  the  neighbor- 
ing town  and  their  matters  of  dispute  before  the  local 
Sanhedrim,  which  held  its  court  in  the  synagogue 
(Jerusalem  Megillah,  v,  1 ;  Baba  Kama,  32  a),  and  on 
which  the  pious  Jews  fasted  (Mark  ii,  18;  Luke  v,  33; 
xviii,  12;  Acts  x,  30);  {b)  the  weekly  Sabbath;  and 
(c)  feasts  and  fasts.  But  though  not  obligatory,  yet 
it  was  deemed  specially  acceptable  if  the  prayers  were 
offered  even  privately  in  the  synagogue,  since  it  was 
inferred  from  IMal.  iii,  1.6  that  the  Shechinah  is  present 
where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together. 

2.  The  Legal  Congregation. — Though  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  Israelite  to  pray  privately  three  times  a  day, 
yet,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  only  on  stated  oc- 
casions that  the  people  assembled  for  public  worship  in 
the  legally  constituted  congregation,  and  recited  those 
portions  of  the  liturgj'  which  could  not  be  uttered  in 
private  devotion.  Ten  men,  at  least,  who  had  passed 
the  thirteenth  year  of  their  age  (niSTa  "i3)  were  re- 
quired to  constitute  a  legitimate  congregation  (^"^JTS) 
for  the  performance  of  public  worship.  This  number, 
which  evidently  owes  its  origin  to  the  completeness  of 
the  ten  digits,  is  deduced  from  the  expression  rt*1>'  in 
Numb,  xiv,  27,  where  it  is  said  "  how  long  shall  I  bear 
with  this  (m")  congregationV  referring  to  the  spies. 
As  Joshua  and  Caleb  arc  to  be  deducted  from  the  twelve, 
hence  the  appellation  congregation  remains  for  the  ten, 
and  this  number  is  therefore  regarded  as  forming  the 
legal  quorum  (Mishna,  Sanhedrim,  i,  6;  Maimonides,  lad 
lia-Chezaka  Hilchoth  Tejjhila,  xi,  1).  "The  Shema 
(j."2ffi)  must  not  be  solemnly  recited,  nor  must  one  go 
before  the  ark  to  conduct  public  worship,  nor  must  the 
priests  raise  their  hands  to  pronounce  the  benediction, 
nor  must  the  lessons  from  the  law  or  the  prophets  be 
read  .  .  ,  unless  there  are  ten  persons  present"  (Mishna, 
3fegillah,iv,3). 

3,  Ritual. — The  most  important  features  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  synagogue  are  the  liturgy,  the  reading  of 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  the  homilies.  To  know 
the  exact  words  of  the  prayers  which  our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles  recited  when  they  frequented  the  syna- 
gogue is  to  us  of  the  utmost  interest.  That  the  Jews 
in  the  time  of  Christ  had  a  liturgical  service  is  certain ; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  present  liturgy  of  the 
synagogue  embodies  a  large  admixture  of  prayers  which 
were  compiled  after  the  destruction  of  the  second  Tem- 
ple. Though  the  poetic  genius  of  the  psalmists  had 
vanished  and  the  Temple  music  was  hushed,  yet  nu- 
merous fervent  and  devout  spirits  were  still  unquench- 
ed  in  Israel.  These  earnest  spirits  made  themselves 
audible  in  the  synagogue  in  most  devout  and  touching 
prayers,  embodying  the  new  anxieties,  the  novel  modes 
of  persecution  and  oppression  which  the  Jews  had  to 
endure  from  the  children  of  Christianity — the  religion 
newh'  born  and  brought  up  in  the  lap  of  Judaism — who 
deemed  it  their  sacred  duty  to  heap  unparalleled  suffer- 
ings upon  their  elder  brothers.  These  pravers,  formed 
after  the  model  of  the  Psalms,  not  only  ask  the  God  of 
Israel  to  pity  the  sufferers,  to  give  them  patience  to  en- 
dure, and  in  his  own  time  to  confound  their  enemies 
and  free  them  from  all  their  troubles,  but  embody  the 
teachings  of  the  sages  and  the  sentiments  propounded 
by  the  Haggadists  in  the  Sabbatic  homilies.  Hence,  in 
describing  the  ritual  of  the  synagogue,  it  is  most  essen- 
tial to  separate  the  later  element  from  the  earlier  por- 
tions. As  it  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article  to  trace 
the  rise,  progress,  and  development  of  all  the  component 
parts  of  the  liturgy  in  its  present  order,  we  shall  simply 
detail  those  portions  which  are,  undoubtedly,  the  an- 
cient nucleus,  which,  beyond  a  question,  were  used  by 
our  Saviour  and  his  disci|ilcs,  and  around  which  the 
new  pieces  were  grouped  in  the  course  of  time. 
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(1.)  The  Hymnal  Group  (r'TT'-;:  "^ir^OS).— Just  as 
the  rcmplc  buildinii  «'as  the  prototype  for  the  syiia- 
j;o2;ue  edifice,  so  the  Temple  service  was  the  model  for 
the  ritual  of  the  synaf^ogue.  Hence,  just  as  the  Temple 
service  consisted  of  the  iiriests'  reciting  the  ten  com- 
mandments, jironouncing  the  benediction  upon  the  jieo- 
ple  (Numb,  vi,  "24-27),  tlie  ottering  of  the  daily  morning 
and  evening  sacritice,  the  Levitcs'  chanting  Tsa.  cxv,  1- 
16;  1  Chron.  xvi,8-22  (^nin)  during  the  morning  sac- 
rifice, and  Psa.  cxvi;  1  Chron.  xvi,  23-36  (^I'l'^'i')  dur- 
ing the  evening  sacritice,  so  the  ritual  of  the  synagogue 
consisted  of  the  same  benediction,  the  chanting  of  the 
sacrificial  psalms  —  as  the  sacrifices  themselves  could 
not  be  offered  except  in  the  Temple — and  sundry  addi- 
tions made  by  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  (ireat  Syna- 
gogue. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  ritual  began  with 
the  Temple  psalms.  These  were  followed  by  the  group 
consisting  of  Psa.  c  [xix,  xxxiv,  xci,  cxxxv,  cxxxvi, 
xxxiii,  xcii],  xciii,  cxlv-cl — those  enclosed  in  brackets 
being  omitted  on  the  Sabbath — 1  Chron.  xxix,  10-13; 
Neh.  ix,  6-12;  Exod.  xiv,  3()-xv,  18,  and  sundry  sen- 
tences not  found  in  the  Bible,  denominated  the  order  of 
the  Hymnal  Sentences  or  '■•  musical  periods^  The  use  of 
this  hymnal  group  as  part  of  both  the  Temple  and  the 
synagogue  service  is  of  great  antiquity,  as  is  attested 
by  the  Seder  Olam,  xiv,  and  Afasec/ieth  Sopherim ;  see 
also  Sabbath,  118  b,  where  we  are  told  that  ■11  n  was 
ordained  by  David,  and  "IT^IT  by  the  Sopherim,  or 
scribes. 

(2.)  The  Shema,  or  Keriath  Shema  (S"0'i  nX'^"ip). 
— This  celebrated  part  of  the  service  was  preceded 
by  two  benedictions,  respectively  denominated  "  the 
Creator  of  Lic/kr  (TIX  '^.21i)  and  ''Great  Love" 
(n2"l  ni^nx),  and  followed  by  one  called  "  Truth'" 
(n-3X,  now  expanded  into  -Z^'^^l  n"3X).  The  two  in- 
troductory'benedictions  were  as  follows:  (o.)  "Blessed 
art  thou.  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who 
Greatest  light  and  formest  darkness,  who  makest  peace 
and  createst  all  things!  He  in  mercy  causes  the  light 
to  shine  upon  the  earth  and  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
and  in  goodness  renews  every  day  the  wi>rk  of  creation. 
Blessed  art  thou,  the  Creator  of  light !"  (b.)  "  With  great 
love  hast  thou  loved  us,  O  Lord  our  (iod;  thou  hast 
shown  us  great  and  abundant  mercy,  O  our  Father  and 
King,  for  the  sake  of  our  forefathers  who  trusted  in 
thee!  Thou  who  didst  teach  them  the  love  of  life, 
have  mercy  upon  us,  and  teach  us  also  ...  to  praise 
and  to  acknowledge  thj'^  unity  in  love.  Blessed  art 
thou,  O  Lord,  who  in  love  hast  chosen  thy  people!" 
(jMishna,  Tamid,  v,  1;  Berakoth,  11  b).  Thereupon 
the  ten  commandments  were  recited,  which,  however, 
ceased  at  a  very  early  period,  because  the  Saddncees 
declared  tliat  this  was  done  to  show  that  this  was  the 
most  essential  portion  of  the  revealed  law  (Mishna, 
Tamid^  v,  1,  with  Berakoth,  14  b).  Then  came  the 
Shema  proper,  consisting  of  Deut.  vi,  4-9;  xi,  13-21; 
Numb.  XV,  37-41 ;  which  was  concluded  with  benedic- 
tion (o),  entitled  "  True  and  Established"  (ZT'^^I  r"CX), 
as  follows:  "  It  is  true  and  firmly  established  that  thou 
art  the  Lord  our  God  and  the  God  of  our  forefathers; 
there  is  no  God  besides  thee.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
the  redeemer  of  Israel!"  (^lishna,  Berakoth.  i,  4;  Ge- 
mara,  ibid.  13  a;  Mishna,  Tamid,  v,  1  :  (iemara,  ibid. 
32  b).  There  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  the  reading 
of  the  Shema  in  the  refdy  which  our  Saviour  gave  to 
the  lawyer  who  asked  him,  "Master,  what  must  I  do 
to  inherit  eternal  lifeV"  when  the  lawyer  forthwith  re- 
cited the  first  sentence  of  the  Shenut  (Luke  x,  26).     See 

ISHEMA. 

(3.)  The  third  portion  which  constituted  the  ancient 
liturgy  embraces  the  "  Fif/hteen'"  Benedictions  (tlJI"';: 
nic;"),  called,  KaT  i^oxip',  the  Prayer  (H^Sn).  They 
are  as  follows :  a.  (~T"3)  "  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our 


God,  the  God  of  our  fathers  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob; 
great,  omnipotent,  fearful,  and  most  high  (iod,  wiio 
bountifully  showest  mercy,  who  art  the  possessor  of  all 
things,  who  rememberest  the  pious  deeds  of  our  fathers, 
and  sendest  the  Redeemer  to  their  children's  children, 
for  his  mercy's  sake  is  love,  O  our  King,  Defender,  Sav- 
iour, and  Shield!  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  the  shield 
of  Abraham!"  6.  ("1125  tinS)  "Thou  art  powerful,  O 
Lord,  world  without  enil;  thou  bringest  the  dead  to 
life  in  great  compassion,  thou  boldest  up  the  falling, 
healest  the  sick,  loosest  the  chained,  and  showest  thy 
faithfulness  to  those  that  sleep  in  the  dusl.  Who  is 
like  unto  thee,  Lord  of  might,  and  Avho  resembles  thee 
(a  Sovereign  killing  and  bringing  to  life  again,  and 
causing  salvation  to  flourish)?  And  thou  art  sure  to 
raise  the  dead.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  raisest  the 
dead!"  c.  (CJnp  nrX)  "Thou  art  holy,  and  thy  name 
is  holy,  and  the  holy  ones  praise  thee  every  day  con- 
tinually. Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  the  holy  God !" 
d.  ("lin  tins)  "Thou  mercifully  bestowest  knowledge 
upon  men  and  teaehest  the  mortal  prudence.  Merci- 
fully bestow  upon  us,  from  thyself,  knowledge,  wisdom, 
and  understanding.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who 
mercifully  bestowest  knowledge!"  e.  (Un"^'!^!!)  "Our 
Father,  lead  us  back  to  thy  law ;  bring  us  very  near,  0 
our  King,  to  thy  service,  and  cause  us  to  return  in  sin- 
cere penitence  into  thy  presence !  Blessed  art  thou,  O 
Lord,  who  delightest  in  repentance!"  Jl  (n?D)  "Our 
Father,  forgive  us,  for  we  have  sinned;  our  King,  par- 
don us,  for  we  have  transgressed;  for  thou  art  forgiving 
and  pardoning.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  merciful  and 
plenteous  in  forgiveness!"  r/.  (HXl)  "Look  at  our  mis- 
ery, contend  our  cause,  and  deliver  us  speedily,  for  thy 
name's  sake,  for  thou  art  a  mighty  deliverer.  Blessed 
art  thou,  O  Lord,  the  deliverer  of  Israel!"  /;.  (1DNS1) 
"Heal  us,  0  Lord,  and  we  shall  be  healed;  save  us,  and 
we  shall  be  saved;  for  thou  art  our  boast.  Grant  us  a 
perfect  cure  for  all  our  wounds;  for  thou,  O  Lord  our 
King,  art  a  faithful  and  merciful  Physician.  Blessed 
art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  healest  the  sick  of  thy  people  Is- 
rael!" i.  (IJ'^b"  "T'la)  "Bless  to  us,  O  Lord  our  God, 
for  good  this  year,  and  all  its  kinds  of  produce;  send 
thy  blessing  upon  the  face  of  the  earth;  satisfy  us  with 
thy  goodness,  and  bless  this  year  as  the  years  b\'gone. 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  blessest  the  seasons!"  j, 
(S'pn)  "Cause  the  great  trumpet  to  proclaim  our  liberty; 
raise  the  standard  for  the  gathering  of  our  captives,  and 
bring  us  together  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  gatherest  together  the 
dispersed  of  Israel !"  k.  (il'Z'^'CTl)  "  Reinstate  our  judges 
as  of  old,  and  our  coimcillors  as  of  yore;  remove  from  us 
sorrow  and  sighing;  and  do  thou  alone,  O  Lord,  reign 
over  us  in  mercy  and  love,  and  judge  us  in  righteous- 
ness and  justice.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  the  King, 
who  lovest  righteousness  and  justice!"  I.  (C"^:"^'i'b'251) 
"Let  the  apostates  have  no  hope,  and  let  those  who  per- 
petrate wickedness  speedily  perish;  let  them  all  be  sud- 
denly cut  off;  let  the  proud  speedily  be  uprooted,  broken, 
crushed,  and  humbled  speedily  in  our  days.  Blessed 
art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  breakest  down  the  enemy  and 
humblest  the  proud!"  ni.  (D"^pin:in  b")  "On  the 
righteous,  on  the  pious,  on  the  elders  of  thy  people,  the 
house  of  Israel,  on  the  remnant  of  the  scribes,  on  the 
pious  proselytes,  and  on  us,  bestow,  O  Lord  our  (iod, 
thy  mercy;  give  ample  reward  to  all  who  trust  in  thy 
name  in  sincerity,  make  our  portion  with  them  forever, 
and  let  us  not  be  ashamed,  for  we  trust  in  thee!  Bless- 
ed art  thou,  O  Lord,  the  support  and  refuge  of  the  right- 
eous!" w.  (C^baiT'^l)  "To  Jerusalem  thy  city  in  mer- 
cy return,  and  dwell  in  it  according  to  thy  promise; 
make  it  speedily  in  our  daj'  an  everlasting  building, 
and  soon  establish  therein  the  throne  of  David.     Bless- 
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ed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  buiklest  Jerusalem  !"  n'.  (IHX 
n"C:i)  "  The  branch  of  David,  thy  servant,  speedily  cause 
to  flourish,  and  exalt  his  Lorn  with  thy  help,  for  we 
look  to  thy  help  all  day.  Blessed  art  tliou,  O  Lord, 
who  causest  to  flourish  the  liorn  of  David!"  o.  {I'Xi'O 
'i:bip)  "  Hear  our  voice,  O  Lord  our  God ;  have  pity  and 
compassion  on  us,  and  receive  with  mercy  and  accept- 
ance our  prayers,  for  thou  art  a  God  hearing  prayer  and 
supplications.  Our  King,  do  not  send  us  empty  away 
from  tliy  presence,  for  thou  hearest  the  prayers  of  thy 
people  Israel  in  mercy  !  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who 
hearest  prayer!"  p.  {Ti^"^)  "Be  favorable,  O  Lord  our 
God,  to  thy  people  Israel,  and  to  their  prayer;  restore 
the  worship  to  thy  sanctuary,  receive  lovingly  the 
burnt-sacritice  of  Israel  and  their  prayer,  and  let;  the 
service  of  Israel  thy  people  be  always  well-pleasing  to 
thee.  May  our  eyes  see  thee  return  to  Zion  in  love. 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  restorest  thy  Shechinah 
to  Zion!"  q.  (D"''T10)  "We  thankfully  confess  before 
thee  that  thou  art  the  Lord  our  God,  and  the  God  of 
our  fathers,  world  without  end,  and  that  thou  art  the 
shepherd  of  our  life  and  the  rock  of  our  salvation  from 
generation  to  generation ;  we  render  thanks  unto  thee 
and  celebrate  thy  praises.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
whose  name  is  goodness,  and  whom  it  becomes  to 
praise!"  r.  (C^b"^  D'^'J)  "Bestow  peace,  happiness, 
blessing,  grace,  mercy,  and  compassion  upon  us  and 
upon  the  whole  of  Israel,  thy  people.  Our  Father,  bless 
us  all  unitedly  with  the  light  of  thy  countenance,  for 
in  the  light  of  thy  countenance  didst  thou  give  to  us, 
O  Lord  our  God,  the  law  of  life,  loving-kindness,  justice, 
blessing,  compassion,  life,  and  peace.  INIay  it  please 
thee  to  bless  thy  people  Israel  at  all  times,  and  in  ev- 
ery moment,  with  peace.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
who  blessest  thy  people  Israel  with  peace!" 

These  eighteen  (really  nineteen)  benedictions  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Mishna,  Rosh  IIa-S/iana/i.\v;  Berakoth,  iv, 
3  ;  Tosiphta  Berahotk,  iii ;  Jerusalem  Berakoth,  ii;  Me- 
(/illiih,  17  a.  We  are  distinctly  told  that  they  were  or- 
dained by  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  elders  of  the  Great 
Synagogue  (J/eyi7/(//?,  17  b;  Berah>th,oo  a;  Siphre  on 
Deut.  xxxiii,  2),  and  we  know  that  the  representatives 
of  the  people  (H  w"^  "^^jX)  recited  them  in  the  Temple 
every  day  {Subbat/i,  24  b),  that  the  priests  pronounced 
three  of  them  upon  the  people  every  morning  in  the 
Hull  of  Squares  (n"'T5n  JH^'J?)  in  the  Temple-court, 
and  that  the  high-priest  prayed  the  sixteenth  (n!l£~i) 
and  the  seventeenth  (D^TT'S)  sections  of  this  litany  on 
the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  (l'o««,  68  b).  There  can 
therefore  be  no  doubt  that  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles 
joined  in  these  prayers  when  they  resorted  to  the  syn- 
agogue, and  that  when  the  apostles  went  on  the  top  of 
the  house  to  pray  at  the  stated  hour  (Acts  i,  13;  x,  9) 
these  benedictions  formed  part  of  their  devotions.  It 
must,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  first  three  and  the 
last  three  benedictions  are  the  oldest;  that  benedictions 
(/  to  m  were  compiled  during  the  Maccabrean  struggles 
and  the  Roman  ascendency  in  Palestine;  and  benedic- 
tion n  was  most  probably  compiled  after  the  destruction 
of  the  second  Temple. 

But  though  these  three  groups  ( viz.  the  hymnal 
group,  tlie  Shema,  and  the  eighteen  benedictions)  con- 
stituted the  liturgy  of  the  Jews  when  engaged  in  pub- 
lic or  private  devotion  during  the  period  of  the  second 
Temple,  yet  there  were  other  prayers  wliich  could  only 
be  recited  at  public  worship  when  the  legal  number 
("pJ^)  were  properlj'  assembled. 

4.  The  order  of  the  public  worship  in  the  synagogue 
was  as  follows : 

(1.)  Morning  Service. — The  congregation  having 
washed  their  hands  outside  the  synagogue,  and  being 
properly  assembled,  delegated  one  of  their  number  to 
go  before  the  ark  and  conduct  public  worship.     This 


legate  of  the  congy-egation  (  "n21£),  who,  like  the  rest 
of  the  congregation,  was  arrayed  in  his  fringed  gar- 
ment, and  with  the  phylacteries  on  his  head  and  left 
arm  [see  Fiiinge;  riiVLACTEiJY],  began  with  reciting 
the  Kadish  ('d^Tp),  the  people  responding  to  certain 
parts,  as  follows :  "  Exalted  and  hallowed  be  his  great 
name  in  the  world  which  he  created  according  to  his 
will;  let  his  kingdom  come  in  your  lifetime  and  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  whole  house  of  Israel  very  speedily. 
[Legate  and  congregation]  Amen.  Blessed  be  his  great 
name,  world  without  end.  [Legate  alone]  Blessed  and 
praised,  celebrated  and  exalted,  extolled  and  adorned, 
magnified  and  worshipped,  be  thy  holy  name;  blessed 
be  he  far  above  all  benedictions,  hymns,  thanks,  praises, 
and  consolations  which  have  been  uttered  in  the  world. 
[Legate  and  congregation]  Amen.  [Legate  alone]  May 
the  prayers  and  supplications  of  all  Israel  be  graciously 
received  before  their  Father  in  heaven.  [Legate  and 
congregation]  Amen.  [Legate  alone]  Maj'  perfect  peace 
descend  from  heaven,  and  life  upon  us  and  all  Israel. 
[Legate  and  congregation]  Amen.  [Legate  alone]  May 
he  who  makes  peace  in  his  heaven  confer  peace  upon  us 
and  all  Israel.  [Legate  and  congregation]  Amen."  The 
similarity  between  this  very  ancient  Kadish  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer  needs  hardly  to  be  pointed  out.  After  this 
the  legate  recited  in  a  loud  voice  the  first  sentence  of  the  ' 
Shema,  the  rest  being  recited  quietly  by  him  and  the  con- 
gregation. Then  followed  the  eighteen  benedictions,  for 
the  third  of  which  the  Kedushah  (iTIIITp)  was  substi- 
tuted in  public  worship.  It  is  as  follows:  "Hallowed 
be  thy  name  on  earth  as  it  is  hallowed  in  heaven  above, 
as  it  is  written  by  the  prophet,  and  one  calls  to  the  oth- 
er and  says  [Congregation],  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the 
Lord  God  of  Sebaoth  ;  the  whole  earth  is  filled  with  his 
glory!  [Legate]  Those  who  are  opposite  them  re- 
spond :  [Congregation]  Blessed  be  the  glory  of  the  Eter- 
nal, each  one  in  his  station.  [Legate]  And  in  thy  Holy 
Word  it  is  written,  thus  saying:  [Congregation]  The 
Lord  shall  reign  forever,  thy  (iod,  O  Zion,  from  gener- 
ation to  generation.  Halleluiah  !  [Legate]  From  gen- 
eration to  generation  we  will  disclose  thy  greatness, 
and  for  ever  and  ever  celebrate  thy  holiness;  and  thy 
praise  shall  not  cease  in  our  mouth,  world  without  end, 
for  thou,  O  Lord,  art  a  great  and  holj'  King.  Blessed 
art  thou,  holy  God  and  King !"  On  Monday,  Thursday, 
Sabbath,  feasts  and  fasts,  lessons  from  the  law  and  proph- 
ets were  read,  and  (with  the  exception  of  Mondaj'  and 
Thursday)  discourses  delivered  by  the  rabbins.  The 
service  concluded  with  the  priests'  pronouncing  the  ben- 
ediction (Numb,  vi,  2-1-27). 

(2.)  The  Afternoon  and  Evening  Prayer. — Some  of 
the  psalms  in  the  hymnal  group  were  omitted,  other- 
wise the  service  was  similar  to  that  of  the  morning. 
The  public  worship  of  the  feasts  and  fasts  is  described 
in  the  articles  on  the  respective  festivals,  and  in  the  ar- 
ticle Haphtarah.  The  other  prayers  which  precede 
and  follow  the  three  ancient  groups  in  the  present  lit- 
urgy of  the  s3-nagogiie  are  not  described  in  this  article 
because  they  are  of  later  origin.     See  Liturgy. 

VI.  Judicial  Authority. — 1.  As  the  officers  of  the  syn- 
agogue were  also  the  administrators  of  justice,  the  au- 
thority which  each  assembly  possessed  extended  to  both 
civil  and  religious  questions.  The  rabbins,  or  the  heads 
of  the  synagogue,  as  it  is  to  the  present  day,  were  both 
the  teachers  of  religion  and  the  judges  of  their  commu- 
nities. Hence  the  tribunals  were  held  in  the  syna- 
gogue (Luke  xii,  II ;  xxi,  12),  and  the  chazzdn,  or  bea- 
dle, who  attended  to  the  divine  service  had  also  to  ad- 
minister the  stripes  to  offenders  (iv,  17-20;  comp.  Mishna, 
I\Iakkoth,in,Vl\  and  j\Iatt.  x,  17 ;  xxiii,34;  Mark  xiii, 
9;  Acts  xxii.  19;  xxvi,  11).  The  rabbins  who  had 
diplomas  from  the  Sanhedrim,  and,  after  the  Sanhedrim 
ceased,  from  the  Gaonim  of  the  respective  colleges  at 
Sora  and  Pumbaditha  (q.  v.),  and  who  were  chosen  by 
the  different  congregations  to  be  their  spiritual  heads 
with  the  consent  of  the  assemblv,  selected  such  of  the 
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members  as  were  best  qualified  to  aid  them  in  the  ad- 
niinistratiiin  of  the  communal  alTairs.  These  consti- 
tuted a  local  self-governing  and  independent  college; 
they  issued  all  the  legal  iustrnnionts.  such  as  marriage 
contracts,  letters  of  divorce,  hills  of  exchange,  business 
contracts,  receipts,  etc.  They  had  the  power  of  inHicting 
corporal  punishment  on  an}-  ottender,  or  to  put  him  out 
of  the  synagogue  (=excommuuicate)  altogether  (Matt. 
xviii,  15-17;  John  ix,  "22;  xii,  42;  xvi,  2),  The  pini- 
ishment  of  excommunication,  however,  was  very  seldom 
resorted  to,  as  m.iy  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  though 
Clirist  and  his  apostles  opposed  and  contradicted  the 
heads  of  the  synagogue,  yet  they  were  not  put  out  of 
the  synagogue.  In  some  cases  they  exercised  the  right, 
even  out.side  the  limits  of  Palestine,  of  seizing  the  per- 
sons of  the  accused  and  sending  them  in  chains  to  take 
their  trial  before  the  Supreme  Council  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  ix,  2;  xxii,  o). 

2.  It  is  not  quite  so  easy,  however,  to  define  the  nat- 
ure of  the  tribunal  and  the  precise  limits  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion. In  two  of  the  passages  referred  to  (Matt,  x,  17; 
Mark  xiii,  9)  they  are  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
(TvvE^pta,  or  councils,  j^et  both  appear  as  instruments 
by  which  the  spirit  of  religious  persecution  might  fast- 
en on  its  victims.  The  explanation  commonly  given 
lihat  the  council  sat  in  the  synagogue,  and  was  thus 
identified  with  it.  is  hardly  satisfactory  (Leyrer,  in  Her- 
zog's  Real-EncyUop.  s.  v.  "  Synedrien").  It  seems  more 
probable  that  the  council  was  the  larger  tribunal  of 
twenty-three,  which  sat  in  every  city  [see  Council], 
identical  with  that  of  the  seven,  with  two  Levites  as 
assessors  to  each,  which  Josephus  describes  as  acting  in 
the  smaller  provincial  towns  (.1  nt.  iv,  8, 14;  War,  ii,  20, 
u).  and  that  under  the  term  synagogue  we  are  to  under- 
stand a  smaller  court,  probably  that  of  the  ten  judges 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  ((Jem.  Hieros.  Sanhedr.  loc. 
cit.),  consisting  either  of  the  elders,  the  chazzan,  and  the 
legate,  or  otherwise  (as  Herzfeld  conjectures,  i,  392)  of 
the  ten  Batlanin,  or  otiosi  (see  above,  IV,  6). 

VII.  Relatiom  of  the  Jewish  SynagogHe  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church. — It  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the 
inrtucnce  of  the  system  thus  developed.  To  it  we  may 
ascribe  the  tenacitj'  with  which,  after  the  Maccabajan 
struggle,  the  Jews  adhered  to  the  religion  of  their  fa- 
thers, and  never  again  relapsed  into  idolatry.  The  peo- 
ple were  now  in  no  danger  of  forgetting  the  law,  and 
the  external  ordinances  that  hedged  it  round.  If  pil- 
grimages were  still  made  to  .lerusalem  at  the  great 
feasts,  the  habitual  religion  of  the  Jews  in,  and  yet  more 
out  of,  Palestine  was  connected  much  more  intimately 
with  the  synagogue  than  with  the  Temple.  Its  simple, 
edifying  devotion,  in  which  mind  and  heart  could  alike 
enter,  attracted  the  heathen  proselytes  who  might  have 
been  repelled  by  the  bloody  sacrifices  of  the  Temple,  or 
would  certainly  have  been  driven  from  it  unless  they 
could  make  up  their  minds  to  submit  to  circumcision 
(Acts  xxi,  28).  See  Proski.vtk.  Here,  too,  as  in  the 
cognate  order  of  the  scribes,  there  was  an  influence 
tending  to  diminish  and  ultimately  almost  to  destroy 
the  authority  of  the  hereditary  priesthood.  The  ser- 
vices of  the  synagogue  recjuired  no  sons  of  Aaron;  gave 
them  nothing  more  than  a  complimentary  precedence. 
See  Pkikst;  ScuiiiE.  The  way  was  silently  prepared 
for  a  new  and  higher  order,  whi(di  should  rise  in  "  the 
fulness  of  time"  out  of  tlic  decay  and  abolition  of  both 
the  priesthood  and  the  Temple.  In  another  way,  too, 
the  synagogues  everywhere  prepared  the  way  for  that 
order.  Not ''  Moses"  oidy,  but  "  the  prophets"  were  read 
in  them  every  Sabbath  day;  and  thus  the  Messianic 
hopes  of  Israel,  the  expectation  of  a  kingdom  of  heaven, 
were  universally  diffused. 

1.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  closelj'  the  m-ganiza- 
tion  of  the  synagogue  was  reproduced  in  that  of  the 
Ecclesia.  Here  also  there  was  the  single  presbyter- 
bishop  [see  Bishop]  in  small  towns,  a  council  of  pres- 
byters under  one  head  in  large  cities.  The  legatus  of 
the    synagogue   appears   in  the    dyyfXoq  (Rev.  i,  20 ; 


ii.  1\  perhaps  also  in  the  oTroffroXoc,  of  the  Christian 
Church.  To  the  elders  as  such  is  given  the  name  of 
Shepherds  (Kph.  iv,  11 ;  1  Pet.  v,  1).  They  are  known 
also  as  I'lyovfitvoi  (Heb.  xiii,  7).  Even  the  transfer  to 
the  Christian  proselytes  of  the  once  distinctively  sacer- 
dotal name  of  'lepivg,  foreign  as  it  was  to  the  feelings 
of  the  Christians  of  the  apostolic  age,  was  not  without 
its  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  synagogue.  Sceva,  the 
exorcist  Jew  of  Ephesus,  was  probably  a  "  chief  priest" 
in  this  sense  (Acts  xix,  14).  In  the  edicts  of  the  later 
Roman  emperors,  the  terms  ap^itptvg  and  iepavc;  arc 
repeatedly  apjdied  to  the  rulers  of  synagogues  (Cod. 
Theodos.  I)e  Jud.,  quoted  by  Vitringa,  De  JJecem  Otiosis, 
in  Ugolino,  Thes.  xxi).  Possibly,  however,  this  may 
have  been,  in  part,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  scat- 
tered priests,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  as  the 
rabbins  or  elders  of  what  was  now  left  to  them  as  their 
only  sanctuary.  To  them,  at  any  rate,  a  certain  prece- 
dence was  given  in  the  synagogue  services.  They  were 
invited  first  to  read  the  lessons  for  the  day.  The  bene- 
diction of  Numb,  vi,  22  was  reserved  for  them  alone. 

2.  In  the  magisterial  functions  of  the  synagogue  also 
we  may  trace  the  outline  of  a  Christian  institution. 
The  tKKKijoia,  either  by  itself  or  by  appointed  dele- 
gates, was  to  act  as  a  court  of  arbitration  in  all  dis- 
putes among  its  members.  The  elders  of  the  Church 
were  not,  however,  to  descend  to  the  trivial  disputes  of 
daily  life  (r«  /Siwrtfca).  P'or  these  any  men  of  com- 
mon-sense and  fairness,  however  destitute  of  oflicial 
honor  and  position  {o\  t^ov^ivrm'tvoi),  would  be  enough 
(1  Cor.  vi,  1-8).  For  the  elders,  as  for  those  of  the  svna- 
gogue,  were  reserved  the  graver  offences  against  relig- 
ion and  morals.  In  such  cases  they  had  power  to  ex- 
communicate, to  "put  out  of"  the  Ecclesia,  which  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  synagogue,  sometimes  by  their 
own  authoritj',  sometimes  with  the  consent  of  the  whole 
society  (v,  4).  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  Hammond 
and  other  commentators  have  seen  a  reference  to  these 
judicial  functions  in  James  ii,  2-4.  The  special  sin  of 
those  who  fawned  upon  the  rich  was,  on  this  view,  that 
the)'  were  ^'judges  of  evil  thoughts,"  carrying  respect  of 
persons  into  their  administration  otjustice.  The  inter- 
pretation, however,  though  ingenious,  is  hardly  suffi- 
ciently supported. 

3.  The  ritual  of  the  synagogue  was  to  a  large  extent 
the  reproduction  (here  also,  as  with  the  fabric,  with 
many  inevitable  changes)  of  the  statelier  liturgy  of  the 
Temple.  It  will  be  enough,  in  this  place,  to  notice  in 
what  way  the  ritual,  no  less  than  the  organization,  was 
connected  with  the  facts  of  the  New-Test,  history,  and 
with  the  life  and  order  of  the  Christian  Church.  Here, 
too,  we  meet  with  multiplied  coincidences.  It  would 
hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  worship  of 
the  Church  was  identical  with  that  of  the  synagogue, 
modified  {(i)  by  the  new  truths,  (JJ)  by  the  new  institu- 
tion of  the  supper  of  the  Lord,  (c)  by  the  spiritual  cha- 
risintita. 

(1.)  From  the  sjniagogue  came  the  use  of  fixed  forms 
of  prayer.  To  that  the  first  disciples  had  been  accus- 
tomed from  their  youth.  They  had  asked  their  Master 
to  give  them  a  distinctive  one,  and  he  had  complied 
with  their  request  (Luke  xi,  1),  as  the  Baptist  had  done 
before  for  his  disciples,  as  every  rabbi  did  for  his.  The 
forms  might  be,  and  were,  abused.  The  Pharisee  might 
in  synagogues,  or,  when  the  synagogues  were  closed,  in 
the  open  street,  recite  aloud  the  devotions  appointed 
for  hours  of  prayer,  might  gabble  through  the  Shema 
("Hear.  O  Israel,"  etc.,  from  Dent,  vi,  4),  his  Kadish, 
his  Shemoneh  Esreh,  the  eighteen  Berakoth,  or  bless- 
ings, with  the  "  vain  repetition"  which  has  reappeared 
in  Christian  worship.  But  for  the  disciples  this  was, 
as  yet,  the  true  pattern  of  devotion,  and  their  blaster 
sanctioned  it.  To  their  minds  there  would  seem  noth- 
ing inconsistent  with  true  heart-worship  in  the  recur- 
rence of  a  fixed  order  (icnTu  ra^iv,  1  Cor.  xiv,  40),  of  the 
same  prayers,  hymns,  doxologies,  such  as  all  liturgical 
study  leads  us  to  think  of  as  existing  in  the  apostolic 
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age.  Tf  the  gifts  of  utterance  wliich  characterized  the 
first  periiid  (if  that  age  led  tor  a  time  to  greater  freedom, 
to  uii|)rctTieditated  prayer,  if  that  was  in  its  turn  suc- 
ceeded by  the  renewed  preilominance  of  a  formal  fixed 
onler,  the  alternation  and  the  struggle  which  have  re- 
appeared in  so  many  periods  of  the  liistory  of  the  Church 
were  not  without  their  parallel  in  that  of  Judaism. 
There  also  was  a  protest  against  the  rigidity  of  an  un- 
bending form.  Eliezer  of  Lydda,  a  contemporary  of 
the  second  (iamaliel  (cir.  A.D.  )S0-115),  taught  that  the 
legate  of  the  synagogue  should  discard  even  the  Shemo- 
neh  Esrt/i,  the  eighteen  fixed  prayers  and  benedictions 
of  the  daily  and  Sabbath  services,  and  should  pray  as  his 
heart  prompted  him.  The  offence  against  the  formal- 
ism into  which  Judaism  stiffened  was  apparently  too 
great  to  be  forgiven.  He  was  excommunicated  (not, 
indeed,  avowedly  on  this  groinul),  and  died  at  Cwsarea 
(Jost,  Gescfi.  (IfS  Judenth.  ii,  30,  45). 

(2.)  The  large  admixture  of  a  didactic  element  in 
Christian  worship,  that  by  which  it  was  distinguished 
from  all  Gentile  forms  of  adoration,  was  derived  from 
the  okler  order.  "  Closes"  was  "  read  in  the  synagogues 
every  Sabbath  day"  (Acts  xv,  21),  the  whole  law  being 
read  consecutively,  so  as  to  be  completed,  according  to 
one  cycle,  in  three  years,  according  to  that  which  ulti- 
mately prevailed  and  determined  the  existing  divisions 
of  the  Hebrew  text  (Leyrer,  hic.  cit.),  in  the  fifty-two 
weeks  of  a  single  year.  See  Bible.  The  writings  of  the 
prophets  were  read  as  second  lessons  in  a  corresponding 
onler.  They  were  followed  by  the  J>erash,  the  Xoyof 
■irnpaK\i}(TH0Q  (Acts  xiii,  IT)),  the  exposition,  the  sermon 
of  the  synagogue.  The  first  Christian  synagogues,  we 
must  believe,  followed  this  order  with  but  little  devia- 
tion. It  remained  for  them  before  long  to  add  "  the  other 
Scriptures"  which  they  had  learned  to  recognise  as  more 
precious  even  than  the  law  itself,  the  "prophetic  word" 
of  the  New  Test.,  which,  not  less  truly  than  that  of  the 
Old,  came,  in  epistle  or  in  narrative,  from  the  same 
Spirit.     See  Scuipture. 

(3.)  To  the  ritual  of  the  synagogue  we  may  prob- 
ably trace  a  practice  which  has  sometimes  been  a  stum- 
bling-block to  the  student  of  Christian  antiquity,  the 
subject-matter  of  fierce  debate  among  Christian  contro- 
versialists. Whatever  account  may  be  given  of  it,  it  is 
certain  that  Prayers  for  the  Dead  appear  in  the  Church's 
worship  as  soon  as  we  have  any  trace  of  it  after  the  im- 
mediate records  of  the  apostolic  age.  It  has  been  well 
described  by  a  writer  whom  no  one  can  suspect  of  Rom- 
ish tenilencies  as  an  "  immemorial  practice."  Though 
"  Scripture  is  silent,  yet  antiquity  plainly  speaks."  The 
prayers  "have  foimd  a  place  in  every  early  liturgy  of 
the  world."  (Ellicott,  Destiny  of  the  Creaiure,  serra. 
vi).  How,  indeed,  we  may  ask,  could  it  have  been  oth- 
erwise? The  strong  feeling  shown  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  that  it  was  not  "sn|)ertluous  and  vain"  to 
pray  for  the  dead  (2  Mace,  xii,  44),  was  sure,  under  the 
influence  of  the  dominant  Pharisaic  scribes,  to  show 
itself  in  the  devotions  of  the  synagogue.  So  far  as  we 
trace  back  these  devotions,  we  may  saj'  that  there  also 
the  practice  is  "  immemorial,"  as  old,  at  least,  as  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Rabbinic  fathers  (Buxtorf, />e  Si/nar/of).  p. 
709,  710 ;  M-Caul,  Old  Paths,  ch.  xxxviii).  The  writer 
already  quoted  sees  a  pnjbable  reference  to  them  in  2 
Tim.  i,  18  (Ellicott,  Past.  Epistles,  ad  loc).  But  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  Onesiphorus  was  at  that  time 
dead.     See  Dead,  Prayers  for  the. 

(4.)  The  conformity  extends,  also,  to  the  times  of 
prayer.  In  the  hours  of  service  this  was  obviously  the 
case.  The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  were,  in  the 
times  of  the  New  Test.  (Acts  iii,  1 ;  x,  3,  9),  and  had 
been,  probably,  for  some  time  before  (Psa.  Iv,  17;  Dan. 
vi,  10),  the  fixed  times  of  devotion,  known  then,  and  still 
known,  respectively  as  the  tihacharith,  the  Minchuh, and 
the  '.4  rahith  ;  they  had  not  only  the  prestige  of  an  au- 
thoritative tradition,  but  were  connected  respectively 
with  the  names  of  Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  whom, 
as  to  the  first  originators,  their  institution  was  ascribed 
X.— F 


(Buxtorf,  De  SyiKir/of/.  p.  280).  The  same  hours,  it  is  well 
known,  were  recognised  in  the  Churcli  of  the  second, 
probabh'  also  in  that  of  the  first,  century  (Clem.  Al.  Strom. 
loc.  cit. ;  TertuU.  De  Orat.  c.  xxv).  The  sacred  days 
belonging  to  the  two  systems  seem,  at  first,  to  present  a 
contrast  rather  than  a  resemblance;  but  here,  too,  there 
is  a  symmetry  which  points  to  an  original  connection. 
The  solemn  days  of  the  synagogue  were  the  second,  the 
fifth,  and  the  seventh ;  the  last,  or  Sabbath,  being  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole.  In  whatever  way  the  change 
was  brought  about,  the  transfer  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath  to  the  Lord's  day  involved  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  order  of  the  week,  and  the  first,  the  fourth, 
and  the  sixth  became  to  the  Christian  society  what  the 
other  days  had  been  to  the  Jewish. 

The  following  suggestion  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
this  transfer  was  effected  involves,  it  is  believed,  fewer 
arbitrary  assumptions  than  any  other  [see  Sabbath], 
and  connects  itself  with  another  interesting  custom, 
coinmon  to  the  Church  and  the  synagogue.  It  was  a 
elewish  custom  to  end  the  Sabbath  with  a  feast,  in  which 
they  did  honor  to  it  as  to  a  parting  king.  The  feast 
was  held  in  the  synagogue.  A  ciq^  of  wine,  over  which 
a  special  blessing  had  been  spoken,  was  handed  round 
(Jost,  Gesch.  des  Judenth.  i,  180).  It  is  obvious  that,  so 
long  as  the  apostles  and  their  followers  contiiuied  to  use 
the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning — so  long,  i.  e.,  as  they  fra- 
ternized with  their  brethren  of  the  stock  of  Abraham — • 
this  woidd  coincide  in  point  of  time  with  their  Sflin'oi' 
on  the  Ji)-st  daj^  of  the  week.  A  supper  on  what  we 
should  call  Sunday  evening  would  have  been  to  them  on 
the  second.  By  degrees  [see  Lord's  Sui'PiiR]  the  time 
became  later,  passed  on  to  midnight,  to  the  early  dawn 
of  the  next  day.  So  the  Lord's  supper  ceased  to  be  a 
supper  really.  So,  as  the  Church  rose  out  of  Judaism, 
the  supper  </ave  its  holiness  to  the  coming,  instead  of 
derinwj  it  from  the  parting  day.  The  day  came  to  be 
Kf/pia/cj;,  because  it  began  with  the  ^tiirvov  KvpioK('ii\ 
Gradually  the  Sabbath  ceased  as  slich  to  be  observed  at 
all.  The  practice  of  observing  both,  as  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  up  to  the  fifth  century,  gives  us  a  trace  of  the 
transition  period.     See  Sunday. 

(.0.)  From  the  synagogue,  lastly,  came  many  less  con- 
spicuous practices,  which  meet  us  in  the  liturgical  life 
of  the  first  three  centuries.  Ablution,  entire  or  partial, 
before  entering  the  |)lace  of  meeting  (Heb.  x,  22;  John 
xiii,  1-15;  Tertnll.  IM  Orat.  c.  xi) ;  standing  and  not 
kneeling,  as  the  attitude  of  prayer  (Lid<e  xviii,  11  ;  Ter- 
tidl.  ibid.  c.  xxiii)  ;  the  arms  stretched  out  (Terfull. 
ibid.  c.  xiii) ;  the  face  turned  towards  the  Keblah  of  the 
east  (Clem.  Al.  Strom,  loc.  cit.) ;  the  responsive  Amen 
of  the  congregation  to  the  prayers  and  benedictions  of 
the  elders  (I  Cor.  xiv,  16).  In  one  strange  exceptional 
custom  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria  we  trace  the  wilder 
tvpe  of  Jewish,  of  Oriental  devotion.  There,  in  the 
closing  responsive  chorus  of  the  prayer,  the  worshippers 
not  only  stretched  out  their  necks  and  lifted  up  their 
hands,  but  leaped  with  wild  gestures  (jovq  re  TroSag 
tTTtytipof^ieT),  as  if  they  would  fain  rise  with  their  pray- 
ers to  heaven  itself  (Clem.  Al.  Strom.  vii,40).  This,  too, 
reproduced  a  custom  of  the  synagogue.  Three  times  did 
the  whole  body  of  worshippers  leap  up  simidtaneously 
as  they  repeated  the  great  tei-sanrtns  hymn  of  Isaiah 
vi  (Yitringa,  p.  1100  sq. ;   Buxtorf,  ch.  x). 

VIII.  Literature.  —  Jerusalem  Merjillah,  c.  iii;  Mai- 
monides,  lad  Ha-Chezaka  Hilchoth  Tephilu ;  Yitringa, 
De  Synar/ogn  Vetere  (Weissenfels,  1726);  Zunz,  Die 
gottesdienstlichen  Vortrage  der  Juden  (Berlin,  1832),  p. 
366  sq. ;  id.  Die  Ritus  des  synof/ogalen  Gottesdienstes 
(ibid.  1859);  Edelmann, //j^f/yow  Leb  (Konigsb.  1845); 
Herzfeld,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel  (Nordhausen,  1855, 
1857),  i,  24-30,  127,391-394;  ii,  129-134,  183-223;  Jost, 
Geschichte  des  Judenthums  (Leipsic,  1857-58),  i,  38  sq., 
168  sq.,  262  sq. ;  Duschak,  lUustrirte  Monatsschrift  fur 
die  fjesammten  Interessen  des  Judenthums  (Lond.  1865), 
i,  83  sq.,  174  sq.,  409  sq.  See  also  Burmann,  Exercitt. 
Acad,  ii,  3  sq.;  Reland,  Antiq.  Sacr.  i,  10;  Carpzov, 
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Appar.  p.  307  sq. ;  Tlartmann,  Verhiml.  des  A.  T.  mit  d. 
Xeuen,  p.  -I'Id  sq. ;  liniwii,  A  iitiquitks  of  the  Jctrs,  i,  o90 
sq. ;  W\cn,Modtrn  J  uduisin,c\\.yi\K;  Iho  monographs  of 
liornitz, />'6  Vet.  Si/naffO(/is  (Vitemb.  10.50);  Leovardic, 
JJe  Hi/iKif/ofja  et  Ecclesia  (s.  1.  et  an.)  ;  Kheiit'erd,  De  Otio- 
sis  Syiuupgce  (France.  1G8G) ;  id.  A  rchixynaijo(jus  Otiosus 
(ibid.  1688);  Tentzcl,  De  J'roseuchis  iSamar.  (Yitemb. 
1682) ;  and  the  dis-sertations  cited  by  Darling,  Cyclup. 
Biblioff.  col.  1811.     See  Wousiiir. 

SYNAfiO(;UE,  THE  Great  (post- Biblical  Hebrew, 
'^V"'"'?"  ^^.'r;  Aramaic,  Xnil  Sn;r23;  late  Greek 
and  Latin,  arvayioy))  jutyaX?;,  Symujo'ja  Ma(/n(i),  the 
Great  A.-!Simhli/,  or  the  Great  Synod,  acconliiig  to  Jew- 
ish tradition,  denotes  the  conncil  tirst  appointed  after 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  captivity 
to  reorganize  the  religious  life,  institutions,  and  litera- 
ture of  the  people.  (We  here  substantially  adopt  Gins- 
burg's  article  in  Kitto's  Cydopcedia.) 

I.  Name  and  its  Signification,  —  Though  the  verb 
033,  to  gather,  to  assemble,  occurs  in  the  Old  Test. 
(Esth.  iv,  16;  1  Chron.  xxii,  2;  Ezek.  xxii,  21 ;  xxxix, 
28;  Psa.  cxlvii,  2),  yet  the  noun  rOJS,  assembly,  syna- 
gogue, does  not  occur  in  Biblical  Hebrew.  In  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  the  terms  ■^2?!;?,  hilp,  and  ns^OX 
are  useil  for  congregation,  assembly  [see  Ecci.esiastes], 
and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  non-Biblical 
rD33  is  designedly  emjiloj-ed  to  distinguish  this  assem- 
bly from  all  other  gatherings.  See  Synagogue.  This 
is  also  the  reason  why  the  article  is  prefixed  to  the  ad- 
jective alone,  and  not  also  to  the  noun — viz.  £1033 
n^")nsn,  the  Great  Synagogue  —  inasmuch  as  this  sin- 
gles it  out  from  the  other  synagogues,  provincial  or  lo- 
cal, both  great  and  small,  which  obtained  at  the  same 
time,  and  which  were  designed  for  different  objects. 
When  Ewald  asserts  that  "in  the  INIishnic  language 
the  sul)stantive  and  the  adjective  neverhaxQ  the  article 
together  {Lehrbnch,  §  293  a,  note),  we  need  only  refer 
to  Sabbath,  xvii,  4 ;  Yoma,  iv,  3 ;  Taanith,  iii,  7 ;  Ke- 
thuboth,  vi,  7;  Nedarim,  iii,  11;  Nazir,  viii,  1;  Baba 
Bathra,  iv,  3;  and  to  innumerable  other  passages,  in 
refutation  of  this  assertion.  Accordiug  to  the  most  an- 
cient tra<lition,  this  assembly  or  synagogue  was  styled 
great  because  of  the  great  work  it  effected  in  restoring 
the  divine  law  to  its  former  greatness,  and  because  of 
the  great  authority  and  reputation  which  it  enjoyed 
(Jerusalem  Megillah,  iii,  7;  Babylon  jifegillah,  13  b; 
Yo}na,69  b;  EruUn,  13  b;  Zebachim,  102;  Sanhedrin, 
14  a).  The  enactments  of  the  (ireat  Svnasosue  are 
often  quoted  in  the  name  of  n?1"I5>l  np33  it:J3X,  the 
men  of  the  Great  A  ssembly,  or  those  who  successivelv 
constituted  its  members  during  the  long  period  of  its 
existence.  The  abbreviated  forms  of  these  two  names 
to  be  met  with  in  Jewish  literature  are    n'2  =  71033 

r^h^'^^n  and  n'bx,  sn'rs  =  nbiijn  no33  iir3x. 

Sometimes  this  assembly  is  also  designated  the  120  el- 
ders (D"^3pT  Qi-i-^ri-l  nx-2,  Megillah,  17  b,  18  b). 

H.  Origin,  Date,  and  Development  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue.—  It  is  supposed  by  many  tliat  Ezra  was  the 
founder  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  and  that  he,  in  fact, 
•was  its  president.  Griitz,  however,  has  adduced  the 
following  arguments  to  prove  that  Nehemiah  originated 
it  after  the  death  of  Ezra:  1.  The  very  name  of  Ezra  is 
not  even  mentioned  in  the  Biblical  register  of  the  rep- 
resentatives (Nell,  ix;  Ezra  v),  and  it  is  inconceivable 
to  suppose  that  the  originator  would  liavo  been  omit- 
ted;  and,  2.  Xehcmiah,  as  is  well  known,  went  twice 
from  Shushan  to  Jerusalem  to  restore  order — viz.  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes's  reign  (B.C.  446),  and 
considerably  after  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  reign 
(B.C.  cir.  410).  On  his  second  arrival  he  found  Jerusa- 
lem in  a  most  deplorable  condition:  the  chiefs  of  the 
families  had  formed  alliances  with  Sanballat  the  Ho- 
rouite  and  Tobiali  the  Ammonite,  enemies  of  the  Jews; 


the  Sabbath  was  desecrated,  and  the  law  of  God  and  of 
the  sanctuary  were  disregarded  (Neh.  xiii,6-ol ).  Now 
the  convention  of  the  Great  Synagogue  was  held  ex- 
pressly fur  tlie  removal  of  these  very  evils;  and  since 
the  rei)resentatives  distinctly  bouiul  themselves  by  a 
most  solemn  oatli  to  abstain  from  mixed  marriages,  to 
keep  the  Sabbath  lutly,  and  to  attend  sacredly  to  the 
sanctuary  and  its  requirements,  there  can  be  no  doid)t 
that  the  synod  was  convened  by  Neliemiah  after  his 
second  visit  to  Jerusalem  to  devise  means  in  order  to 
meet  these  perplexing  points,  and  that  because  these 
evils  disturbed  tlie  order  of  the  commimity,  therefore 
they  were  made  the  principal  and  express  objects  of 
the  first  synod.  It  is  the  position  of  ch.  x  recording 
the  convention  of  the  Great  Synagogue  which  has 
caused  this  error.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  book 
of  Nehemiah  is  not  put  together  in  chronological  order, 
(iriitz  has  shown  a  position  of  tlie  diflerent  chapters  in 
accordance  witli  the  above  view  (Frankel,J/o«(//*\«c/i /■//?, 
vi,  62).  See  Ezra.  It  is  obvious,  hov.-ever,  that  Ne- 
hemiah acted  in  perfect  concert  with  Ezra,  and  hence 
there  is  no  substantial  error  in  attributing  the  Great 
Synagogue  to  the  latter. 

As  to  its  dale,  the  convention  of  this  Great  Syna- 
gogue was  most  probably  one  of  Nehemiah's  last  acts, 
and  it  must  have  taken  place  after  tlie  death  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  else  Nehemiah  could  not  have  remained  in  Je- 
rusalem, since  even  the  second  permission  to  visit  that 
city  was  granted  to  him  on  condition  that  he  shoulil 
return  to  Shushan.  It  could  not  therefore  have  taken 
place  before  B.C.  424.  The  Great  Synagogue  was  most 
probably  held  a  few  years  after  the  above  date  of  Ne- 
hemiah's second  visit.  Ezra  was  doubtless  then  dead, 
and  this  is  the  reason  whj-  his  name  does  not  occur  in 
the  register  of  the  representatives.  The  whole  period 
of  the  (ireat  Synagogue  embraces  about  104  years  (B.C. 
404-300),  or  from  the  latter  days  of  Nehemiah  to  the 
death  of  Simon  the  Just  (q.  v.),  who  was  the  last  link 
of  the  chain  constituting  the  synod  (Aboth,  i,  2).  It 
then  passed  into  the  Sanhedrim,  when  the  whole  of  its 
constitution  was  changed.     See  Sanhedrim. 

The  existence  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  which  is  at- 
tested by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Jewish  tradition,  was 
first  questioned  by  Kichard  Simon  (Hist.  Crit.  du  Vieitx 
Test.  lib.  i,  cap.  viii).  Jacob  Alting,  with  more  bold- 
ness, rejected  it  altogether  as  one  of  the  inventions  of 
tradition  ("Synagoga  magna  enim  ncc  uno  tempore 
nee  inio  loco  vixit,  eoque  synagoga  non  fuit,  rerum 
commentum  est  traditionariorum,  qui  nullum  alioquin 
nexum  TrapaCurrfiog  reperire  potuerunt,"  0pp. r,  382). 
He  was  followed  by  Rau  (Diatribe  de  Synag.  Magna 
[Ultraj.  1726],  p.  66,  etc.)  and  Aurivillius  (De  Synag. 
vulgo  dicta  Magna  [ed.  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Gritting.  1790J). 
De  Wette  (Eink-ifung  in  das  A.  T.  §  14)  contemptu- 
ously dismisses  it  as  "a  tradition  which  vanishes  as 
soon  as  the  passages  are  looked  at  whereon  it  is  based, 
and  as  not  even  being  a  subject  for  refutation."  Tliose 
who  condescend  to  argue  the  matter  reject  this  tradi- 
tion because  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha,  Jo- 
sephus,  Philo,  or  the  Seder  Olam,  and  because  the  ear- 
liest record  of  it  is  in  the  tract  of  the  Jlishna  entitled 
A  both,  which  belongs  to  the  1st  or  2d  century  of  our  a-ra, 
but  probably  represents  an  earlier  age.  But  surely  this 
argument  from  the  silence  of  a  few  writers  caimot  set 
aside  the  express  and  positive  testimony  of  the  Mishna, 
the  Talmud,  and  the  earliest  Jewish  works.  In  like 
manner,  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  in  its  catalogue  of 
Jewish  heroes  (ch.  1),  does  not  mention  Ezra:  Jose- 
phus  never  alludes  to  the  tribimal  of  twenty-three  mem- 
bers, and  the  earliest  patristic  literature  of  the  Jews 
does  not  breathe  a  syllable  about  the  Jlnccabasan  heroes. 
Would  it  be  fair  to  conclude  from  this  silence  that  Ezra, 
the  tribunal,  and  the  Maccabees  are  a  myth?  In  con- 
firmation of  the  records  in  the  Talmudic  literature  about 
the  Great  Synagogue,  the  following  circumstantial  evi- 
dence is  to  be  adduced:  The  errors  of  the  Samaritans 
became  rampant  after  the  death  of  Nehemiah,  while  of 
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the  high-priests  between  Eliashib  and  Onias  I  some 
were  insignificant  men  and  others  were  reprobates.  Ju- 
daism, moreover,  has  no  record  whatever  of  any  distin- 
gnished  persons  during  this  period.  We  should  there- 
fore have  expected  the  rehgion  of  the  people  to  be  at 
the  lowest  ebb.  "  But  instead  of  declining,  we  find  Ju- 
daism rapidly  rising.  No  trace  is  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  this  period  of  the  disturbances,  misconceptions, 
and  errors  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  and  Zerubbabel.  The  law  and  the  precepts  were 
pre-eminently  revered.  The  ancient  collection  of  Ben- 
Sirach's  sayings,  which  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  people 
in  the  pre-Simonic  age,  breathes  a  fervent  enthusiasm 
for  the  inspired  law  (comp.  Ecclus.  ii,  IG;  vii,  29;  ix, 
16;  X,  19;  xv,  1 ;  xix,  17  ;  xxi,  11;  xxiii,  27,  and  espe- 
cially ch.  xxiv).  Who,  then,  has  kindled  and  sustained 
such  an  enthusiasm  and  religious  spirit,  if  not  an  assem- 
bly similar  to  that  convened  by  NehemiahV"  (Griitz,  in 
Frankel's  Monatsschrift,  vi,  63,  etc.). 

III.  Number  of  Members  and  their  C/(t.t.tiJicaiion. — 
We  are  told  that  Nehemiah  organized  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue (comp.  Neh.  x,  1-10  with  AJidriish  Ruth,  c.  iii ; 
Jerusalem  Shebiifh,  v,  1),  and  that  it  consisted  of  120 
members  (Jerusalem  Bei-a/colh,  li,  4;  Jerusalem  Mer/U- 
lah,  i;  Babylon  Megillah,  17  b).  In  loo'king  at  the  regis- 
ter of  the  Great  Assembly  recorded  in  Nehemiah  (x,  1- 
8),  it  will  be  seen  that  —  a.  Only  sixteen  out  of  the 
twenty-four  chiefs  of  the  priests  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  7-18) 
are  enumerated,  and  that  for  the  eight  that  are  want- 
ing four  private  persons  are  given,  viz.  Zidkijah,  Daniel, 
Baruch,  and  Meshullam.  b.  Of  the  six  or  seven  chief 
Levites — viz.  Jeshua,  Bani,  Kadmiel,  Hodijah,  Sherebi- 
ah,  Hashabniah  —  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  and 
Ezra  (Neh.  ix,  4,  5  ;  Ezra  v,  18,  19,  24),  Bani  is  omitted, 
and  twelve  private  individuals  are  mentioned  who  were 
undoubtedly  the  doctors  of  the  law  (Q^3^2'2  ;  Neh.  viii, 
7  ;  ix,  3).  c.  Of  the  forty-five  chiefs  of  the  people  (^i::  ST 
D"n)  only  half  are  known  as  heads  of  families,  and  the 
rest  are  again  distinguished  private  individuals.  Here 
the  families  of  David  and  Joab  (comp.  Ezra  viii,  2,  9) 
are  missing,  d.  Of  the  representatires  of  the  cities  there 
are  only  two  mentioned  —  viz.  Anathoth  and  Nebo  — 
which  plainly  shows  that  others  are  omitted,  since  these 
two  places  did  not  at  all  distinguish  themselves  to  be 
thus  singled  out.  Now,  in  looking  at  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion in  which  they  are  placed  among  the  heads  of  the 
people  in  the  register  of  the  exiles,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  family  of  Hariph  (Joseh)  stand  first;  then  follow 
the  names  of  thirteen  cities  (viz.  (iibeon,  Bethlehem, 
Netophah,  Anathoth.  Beth-azmavetb,  Kirjath  -  jearim, 
Chephirah,  Beerotb,  Ramah,  Gaba,  Michmas,  Beth-el, 
and  Ai) ;  Nebo  concludes  the  catalogue  of  the  cities, 
and  the  family  of  jMagbish  follows  upon  it  (Ezra  ii,  18-^ 
30;  Neh.  vii,  24-33),  which  exactly  corresponds  with 
the  order  in  the  register  of  the  Great  Synagogue;  Ha- 
riph begins,  then  come  cities,  i.  e.  Anathoth;  Nebai 
comes  last,  and  then  again  Magbish  (Nelh  x,  19,  20). 
It  has  been  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  above-named 
cities  are  to  be  inserted  between  Hariph  and  Anathoth. 
If  we  add  to  these  fifteen  cities  the  other  five  specified 
in  the  register  (viz.  Lod,  Hadid,  Ono,  Jericho,  and  Te- 
koa — vii,  3G,  37),  which  were  represented  by  this  syn- 
od, we  have  in  all  twenty  cities.  Under  this  view, 
eight  divisions  of  the  priests  are  wanting  —  the  family 
of  Bani  is  missing  from  the  Levites,  seven  families  of 
the  heads  of  the  people  have  disappeared — and  thir- 
teen of  the  representatives  of  the  cities  have  dropped 
out.  Now,  if  we  supplj'  those  which  seem  to  have  been 
dropped,  and  add  them  up  with  the  private  individuals 
mentioned  in  the  register,  we  obtain  the  following  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Great  Synagogue:  twenty-eight 
priests,  cimsisting  of  the  twent}--four  divisions  and  the 
four  private  individuals ;  nineteen  Levites,  being  the 
seven  families  and  the  twelve  private  persons;  fifty  Is- 
raelites, twenty -nine  being  chiefs  of  the  people  and 
twenty-one  private  persons  —  making  in  all  ninety-sev- 


en, with  Nehemiah  ninety -eight,  while  the  remaining 
twenty-two  are  the  deputations  of  tlie  cities.  We  may 
thus  obtain  the  120  members  of  the  Great  Synagogue 
mentioned  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  tradition.  It  will 
also  be  seen  from  the  above  that  these  120  members 
represented  five  classes,  viz. :  1.  The  chiefs  of  the  pr-ifst- 
ly  divisions  {Z.^  r.-'Z.  "^'^Xn);  2.  The  chiefs  of  the  Le- 
vitical  families  (D^^nptl  "^  w'X"i) ;  3.  The  heads  of  the 
Israelite  families  (DSTI  ^fXl);  A.  Representatives  of 
cities,  or  the  elders  (D'^DpT  ;  irpeffjivTspoi)  ;  5.  The  doc- 
tors of  the  laic  (3"'i'^3"3  C^ISIQ;  ypo/(/.(arET(,'),  from 
all  grades.  This  number,  however,  if  thus  made  ufi, 
was  most  probably  restricted  to  the  time  of  Nehemiah, 
as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  assemblies  which 
were  afterwards  held  consisted  of  a  smaller  number, 
since,  at  the  time  when  the  Great  S3'nagogue  is  held  to 
have  passed  over  into  the  Great  Sanhedrim,  the  repre- 
sentatives consisted  of  seventy,  which  became  the  fixed 
rule  for  the  Sanhedrim  (q.  v.). 

IV.  The  Work  of  the  Great  Synagogue. — At  its  first 
organization  under  Nehemiah,  if  the  above  be  its  true 
origin,  the  representatives  bound  themselves  by  a  most 
solemn  oath  (n""ia"ir-'l  n>N2)  to  carry  out  the  fol- 
lowing six  decisions,  which  were  deemed  most  essential 
for  the  stability  of  the  newly  reconstructed  State:  1. 
Not  to  intermarry  with  heathens;  2.  To  keep  the  Sab- 
bath holy ;  3.  To  observe  the  sabbatical  year ;  4.  Ev- 
ery one  to  pay  annually  a  third  of  a  shekel  to  the 
Temple;  5.  To  supply  wood  for  the  altar;  6.  Regularly 
to  pay  the  priestly  dues  (Neh.  x,  28-39).  The  founda- 
tion for  the  reorganization  and  reconstruction  of  the 
State  and  the  Temple-service  being  thus  laid  at  the  first 
meeting  of  this  synod,  the  obtaining  of  the  necessary 
materials  for  the  successful  rearing-up  of  the  super- 
structure and  the  completion  of  the  edifice  demanded 
that  the  synod  should  occasionalh'  reassemble  to  devise 
and  adopt  such  measures  as  should  secure  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  plan  and  the  permanent  maintenance 
of  the  sanctuary.  To  this  end  the  members  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  are  believed  to  have  collected  the  ca- 
nonical Scriptures.  This  was  called  forth  by  the  effects 
of  the  first  decision,  which  involved  the  expulsion  of 
jNIanasseh,  son  of  the  high-priest  Joiada,  by  Nehemiah 
and  the  synod  for  refusing  compliance  with  that  deci- 
sion^—  i.e.  to  be  separated  from  his  heathen  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Sanballat  (xiii,  23-29).  In  consequence 
of  this  his  father-in-law,  Sanballat,  obtained  permission 
to  build  an  o])position  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  in 
which  Manasseh  became  high-priest,  and  whither  he 
was  followed  by  many  of  the  Jews  who  sympathized 
with  him.  This  proceeding,  however,  compelled  them 
to  deny  the  prophets,  because  their  repeated  declara- 
tions about  the  sanctitj'  of  Jerusalem  did  not  favor  the 
erection  of  a  temple  out  of  the  ancient  metropolis.  To 
erect  a  wall  of  partition  between  the  Jews  and  these 
apostates,  and  to  show  to  the  people  ^vhich  of  the  an- 
cient prophetical  books  were  sacred,  the  Sopherim  and 
the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  compiled  the  canon 
of  the  prophets.  As  the  early  prophets  and  the  great 
prophets — i.  e.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel — like  the 
Pentateuch,  were  already  regarded  as  sacred,  it  only 
remained  for  the  Great  Synagogue  to  complete  the  pro- 
phetical canon  by  inserting  into  it  the  twelve  minor 
prophets,  which  this  synod  accordingly  did,  as  may  be 
seen  from  Baba  Bathra,  15;  Aboth  di  Rabbi  Xathan, 
e.  i;  2  Mace,  xii,  13.  Although  some  of  these  authori- 
ties are  no  longer  clear  about  the  books  inserted  into 
the  canon,  yet  they  all  testify  to  the  fact  that  the 
members  of  the  Great  Synagogue  were  engaged  in  col- 
lecting the  canonical  books  of  the  prophets.  The  Ha- 
giographa  were  not  as  yet  made  up,  as  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  younger  Sirach  did  not  even  know  the 
expression  n^3ir.3.  but  used  the  general  term  ra  I'iWa 
to  denote  them  {Preface  to  Ecclus.),  and  that  in  Alex- 
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andria  additions  were  made  to  the  book  of  Esther,  and 
other  books  were  inserted  in  what  we  now  call  the  Ha- 
giofjrapha,  as  well  as  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
canonicity  of  some  of  the  Ilaijiosjraplia  continued  to  be 
a  point  of  ditTerenee  between  tlie  schools  of  8hammai 
and  Ilillel,  wliich  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  the 
canon  of  the  llanioffraiiha  had  been  definitely  made  up. 
They  also  compiled  the  ritual  for  private  and  public 
worship  [see  8YNAGO(iUE];  and,  finally,  they  intro- 
duced schools  for  the  study  of  the  divine  law  (HS'I  fT^a), 
and  defined  the  precepts  of  Holy  Writ.  The  whole  of 
this  is  inilicated  in  the  epitome  of  the  three  grand  max- 
ims transmitted  to  us  in  the  lai'oiiic  style  of  the  Jlishna: 
"The  prophets  transmitted  tlie  divine  law  to  the  men 
of  the  Great  Synagogue,  who  propounded  the  three 
maxims — be  cautious  in  judging,  get  manj'  disciples, 
and  make  a  hedge  about  the  law"  {Abofh,  i,  1).  The 
other  work  of  the  men  of  the  (ireek  synagogue  which 
has  come  down  to  us  in  the  name  of  the  Sopheriin  is 
given  in  the  article  Sciube. 

Y.  Literature.  —  Wassermann,  in  Jost's  Israelitische 
Annulen  (Frankfort -on- the -Main,  1840),  ii,  163  sq. ; 
Sachs,  in  FranUel's  Zeitschrift  jTir  die  religiosen  Inte- 
ressen  des  Judenthums  (Berlin,  1845),  ii,301  sq. ;  Kroch- 
mal,  More  Neboche  Ha-Seman  (Leopoli,  1851),  p.  52  sq., 
102  sq.,  166  sq. ;  Herzfeld,  G(schichte  des  Volkes  Israel 
(Nordhausen,  1855-57),  i,  22  sq.,  380  sq. ;  ii,  53,  244  sq., 
264  sq. ;  Jost,  Gesckickte  des  Judenthums,  i,  35  sq.,  95  sq., 
270  sq. ;  how,  Ben  Chanunja  (Szegedin,  1858),  i,  102  sq., 
193  sq.,  292  sq.,  338  sq. ;  and  especially  the  elaborate 
essay  of  Griitz,  in  Frankel's  MonutsschriJ't  filr  Geschichte 
U7id  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums  (Leipsic,  1857),  vi,  31 
sq.,61  sq. ;  also  Fiirst,  Geic/M/e*' A'uwcwiS,  p.  22,  note.  See 
Canon. 

SYNAGOGUE  and  Church.  The  Jewish  Church 
is,  in  the  catacombs,  represented  as  a  woman  of  majes- 
tic presence  in  flowing  robes;  but  in  mediieval  exam- 
ples, as  on  the  doorway  at  Rochester  Cathedral,  with 
her  eyes  bandaged,  the  tables  of  the  law  falling  from 
one  hand,  and  a  broken  staff  in  the  other  (Jer.  v,  16, 
17).  The  Church  is  crowned  and  sceptred,  and  holds  a 
church  and  a  cross. — \Yalcott,  Sacred  Archaol.  s.  v. 

Syiiallaxis,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
lonids,  nymphs  skilled  in  medicine,  living  on  the  Cythe- 
rus,  a  river  of  Elis. 

Synapte  {nvvairT)])  is  a  Greek  term  for  the  Greek 
Collect  in  the  Liturgy  of  St.  IM ark,  resembling  the  ec- 
feiie  in  that  of  St.  James  and  of  St.  Chrysostom,  It  is 
used,  also,  to  designate  the  holy  communion. 

Synaxarium  ((rvra^apiov)  is  a  term  for  an 
abridge<i  form  of  the  Greek  menology  ( record  of 
months),  an  account  of  the  festival  being  celebrated. 

Synaxis  ((ryi/a^it,),  an  Eastern  term  signifying, 
respectively,  1.  A  collect  or  short  prayer;  2.  The  holy 
eucharist,  or  the  Christian  sacrifice;  3.  An  assembly  for 
worsliip;  and,  4.  The  joint  connnemoration  of  saints. 

Syncellus  (from  (Tvyh-i-XXio,  to  Join)  was  an  ancient 
officer  attached  to  the  patriarchs  or  prelates  of  the  Ori- 
ental Church  as  witnesses  to  their  conversation  and 
conduct.  Others  acted  as  clerks  and  stewards.  It 
eventually  became  a  mere  title  of  honor. 

Syncellus,  (iKou(iius,  a  Byzantine  author  and  an 
ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  (Constantinople,  who  lived  at 
the  close  of  the  8th  and  the  begimiing  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  lie  has  left  a  Chronography,  or  chro- 
nological record  of  events,  extending  from  the  creation 
to  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Diocletian.  He  began 
with  Adam,  and  intended  to  bring  down  his  compila- 
tion to  his  own  time,  but  death  anticipated  the  comple- 
tion of  his  task. 

I.  Name. — He  is  called  Georgius  Ahhas  and  Georgius 
Alonuchus,  and  has  sometimes  been  erroneously  identi- 
fied with  Georgius  Hamartolns,  whose  works  remain 
still,  for  the  most  part,  unpublished.  The  designation 
of  Syncellus,  which  has  been  given  to  the  chronogra- 


pher  as  a  distinctive  appellation,  is  no  personal  name, 
but  a  title  of  dignity.  It  is  derived  from  his  ecclesias- 
tical office  in  tiie  hierarchy  of  the  metropolitan  Church 
of  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  syncellus  was  originally 
the  companion,  room-mate,  occupant  of  the  same  cell 
with  the  patriarch — cuhnbitatur,  cellaneus,  concellaneus. 
He  was  to  be  the  constant  witness  of  the  purity  of  the 
patriarch's  life  and  the  jiropriety  of  his  conduct  and 
conversation,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  which  re- 
quires members  of  the  Jesuit  Order  to  be  always  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  fraternity.  Sometimes  one  syn- 
cellus was  appointed,  sometimes  two,  and  sometimes 
more.  Frc(iuently  the  designation  was  bestowed  as  an 
honorary  and  honorable  title.  At  times  the  office  was 
employed  as  a  mode  of  placing  spies  around  the  patri- 
arch. The  popes  of  Rome  had  their  syncelli  down  to  the 
time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  at  least,  as  has  been  proved 
by  Ducange,  who  has  discussed  the  subject  with  his 
usual  exuberant  learning  (Gloss.  Med.  et  Injim.  Latin, 
s.  v.).  They  were  attached,  also,  to  other  prelates.  The 
relation  was  naturallj'  one  of  great  intimacy  and  confi- 
dence, and  consequently  became  one  of  influence  and 
high  distinction.  Hence  the  syncellus  seems  frequent- 
ly to  have  acted  as  coadjutor  to  the  patriarch,  and  to 
have  been  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  in  the  legitimate 
line  of  succession  to  the  patriarchate.  The  jiractice, 
however,  of  elevating  the  syncellus  to  the  patriarchal 
throne  on  the  death  of  the  metropolitan  appears  to  have 
never  been  habitual,  and  to  have  been  al>andoned  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  9th  century  (Zonaras,  XYI,  xiii,  25; 
Gretser  et  (loar,  Comm.  in  Codin.  p.  105).  The  em- 
peror Romanus  Lecapenus  made  his  youngest  son,  The- 
ophylact,  syncellus,  evidently  with  a  view  to  the  suc- 
cession to  the  highest  place  in  the  hierarchy  (Zonaras, 
XYI,  xviii).  The  special  functions  of  the  office  seem 
to  have  been  gradually  abandoned,  but  the  name  and 
dignity  were  still  retained  when  Codinus  prepared  his 
Court-roll  of  the  Imperial  Officials  (see  Goar,  Prerf.  ad 
Syncellum,  ii,  56). 

II.  Life. — George  the  Chronographer  was  syncellus 
to  the  patriarch  'I'arasius,  who  died  in  806.  He  may 
have  been  one  of  those  imposed  on  that  eminent  fmic- 
tionary  by  the  emperor  Nicephorus  as  a  sj)y.  We  know 
nothing  of  him  except  from  his  name  and  his  title,  and 
from  his  commemoration  by  his  friend  and  continuator, 
Theophanes.  The  testimony  of  Theophanes  amounts 
to  very  little.  It  is  simply  that  George,  the  abbot  and 
syncellus,  was  a  distinguished  and  very  learned  man, 
who  faithfully  and  laboriously  chronicled  the  events  of 
the  world  from  Adam,  and  diligently  recorded  their 
chronological  succession;  that  life  failed  him  when  he 
had  brought  his  chronicle  down  only  to  the  accession  of 
Diocletian  ;  that,  on  the  approach  of  death,  he  requested 
and  urged  his  friend  Theophanes  to  complete  his  de- 
sign, and  that  Theophanes  reluctantly  undertook  and 
executed  this  commission.  Of  George  the  Chronogra- 
pher nothing  more  is  reported.  After  this  brief  appa- 
rition on  the  stage  of  history  he  vanishes  into  thick 
darkness,  leaving  his  unfinished  work  behind  him. 

III.  Woi-ks.  —  The  only  work  of  George  Syncellus 
which  we  possess,  or  know  to  have  been  written  by 
him,  is  his  Chronography,  or  Unirersal  Chronicles,  which 
comes  down,  as  has  been  said,  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 
H.ad  life  and  health  been  spared,  he  would  probably, 
like  his  continuator,  Theophanes,  and  like  the  general 
tribe  of  mediajval  chroniclers,  have  been  fuller,  more 
original,  and  more  instructive  in  the  treatment  of  con- 
temporaneous events.  These  events  were,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, well  known  to  him,  from  his  social  and  official  po- 
sition, and  from  the  diligent  studies  which  obtained  for 
him  the  reputation  of  extraordinary  knowledge  (iroXv- 
fia^iararoi;').  As  he  died  when  he  had  proceeded  no 
further  than  the  accession  of  Diocletian,  nothing  can  be 
expected  from  him  but  fidelity  of  compilation  and  dis- 
cernment in  the  selection  and  use  of  authorities.  Faith- 
fulness and  industry  may  be  readily  conceded  to  him. 
Discretion  and  sagacity  are  scarcely  among  his  charac- 
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teristics.  He  is  exceedingly  curt,  harsh,  dry,  jojune, 
and  often  confused.  His  tem])erament,  his  vocation, 
and  his  times  inclined  him  to  credulity  and  superstition. 
He  introduces  his  multitudinous  extracts  in  a  crude  and 
imdigested  form,  and  accepts  without  hesitation  what- 
ever he  finds  in  his  texts.  Yet  his  work  has  a  very 
high  value,  and  largely  from  this  total  absence  of  crit- 
ical discrimination.  It  is  the  most  extensive  of  the 
(ireek  chronicles  that  have  come  down  to  us,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Sicilian.  Alexandrine,  or  Paschal  chron- 
icle. Tiie  latter  and  the  chronicle  of  Eusebius  are  the 
only  two  important  chronological  treatises  that  preceded 
it  which  have  been  preserved.  iMisebius  was  sadly  mu- 
tilated and  fragmentary,  and  was  in  part  restored  by  the 
aid  of  Syncellus.  Scaliger,  the  restorer  of  Eusebius,  con- 
templated the  abandonment  of  his  undertaking  when 
he  despaired  of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  Syncellus, 
which  he  deemed  indispensable.  The  restoration  was, 
indeed,  impracticable  without  such  aid,  till  the  discov- 
ery of  the  complete  work,  in  recent  years,  in  an  Arme- 
nian JIS.,  which  was  pulilished  at  JMilan,  in  1818,  by 
Mai  and  Zohrab.  The  Chronography  of  Syncellus  has 
thus  rendered  important  service.  It  has  other  sources 
of  interest.  It  is  throughout  a  compilation,  but  a  com- 
pilation which  usually  retains  the  ijisissima  verba  of  the 
authors  from  whom  it  borrows,  and  which  records  its 
obligations.  Thus  have  been  preserved  remnants,  more 
or  less  extensive,  of  many  writers  who  would  otherwise 
have  perished  utterly.  The  citations  from  Eusebius 
have  already  been  referred  to.  We  owe,  besides,  to 
Syncellus  nearly  all  that  survives  of  Julius  Africanus, 
most  of  the  fragments  of  Manetho,  and  much  of  the  lit- 
tle that  is  left  of  Berosus,  who  strangely  illustrates  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  and  corroborates  tlie  remarkable  dis- 
coveries of  the  late  George  Smith.  Among  the  shat- 
tered remnants  imbedded  in  the  chronicle  of  Syncellus 
— like  broken  columns,  ruined  architraves,  dismembered 
friezes,  and  mutilated  statues  in  mediaeval  walls  and  for- 
talices — may  be  found  passages  from  books  of  various 
kinds,  including  many  from  partially  or  wholly  lost 
Apocrypha.  There  are  extracts  from  the  Life  of  Adam, 
the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  History  of  .kulith,  Hermes,  Zos- 
imus  the  philosopher,  etc.  Some  of  these  excerpts  are 
very  curious,  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  remarkable 
superstitions  and  of  quaint  legends  of  the  antique  world. 
It  would  be  misi^laced  labor  to  investigate  here  the 
chronological  accuracy  of  Syncellus,  or  to  comment  upon 
his  chronological  statements.  The  service  has  been  ren- 
dered laboriously,  if  not  altogether  satisfactorily,  by  the 
Dominican  Goar,  who  added  a  Canon  Chronoi/raphicus 
to  the  edilio  princeps  of  the  work.  The  history  of  the 
3IS.  used  by  Goar  is  curious.  It  was  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  patriarch  at  Constantinople.  It  reap- 
peared in  the  Royal  Library  of  France.  A  notice,  in 
(ireek,  appended  to  the  IMS.  states  that  it  was  pur- 
chased at  Corinth,  for  four  pieces  of  gold  {\pv(TivovQ),hy 
John  Abrami  (or  Abrams),  in  the  month  of  November, 
1507,  or  mundane  year  7016  (of  the  xra  of  Constantino- 
ple). It  was  probalily  one  of  the  many  waifs  from  the 
Ottoman  capture  of  Constantinople.  For  some  time  it 
was  believed  to  have  been  lost  from  the  lioyal  Library. 
It  reached  Scaliger's  hands.  It  was.  in  time,  restored 
to  the  royal  repository,  where  it  still  remains,  if  it  did 
not  perish  in  the  fires  of  the  Commune.  The  supposed 
date  of  this  MS.  is  1021.  It  is  somewhat  mutilated,  and 
one  leaf  is  lost;  but  it  is  the  most  complete  jNIS.  of  tliis 
author.  Dindorf  regards  as  of  much  higher  mark  an- 
other Parisian  MS.,  which  he  also  employed  in  his  re- 
cension of  the  text  for  the  Bonn  series  of  the  Byzanline 
HiMorians,  This  has  lost  many  leaves  in  the  middle, 
and,  like  Coleridge's  Christabel,  has  neither  beginning 
nor  end. 

IV.  Literature. — Georg.  Syncelli  Chronographia,  Ed. 
J.  Goar  (Par.  165"2).  This  edition  is  accompanied  with 
copious  emendations  and  annotations,  with  an  instructive 
preface,  and  with  a  full  chronographical  canon.  Georg. 
Syncellus  et  Xicephorus  C.  P.  ex  recensione  Guilelmi 


Dindorfii  (Bonnaj,  1829,  2  vols.  8vo).  Dindorf  repub- 
lislies  the  (ijipanilns  literariits  of  Goar,  and  adds  a  re- 
print of  Bcdovii  JUss-ertatio  dc  Georgii  Syncelli  Chro- 
nograjiliiii.      (<;.  F.  II.) 

Syncretism  {avyKpi]Ti(jn>)Q,vmon).  This  term  is 
employed  in  Church  history  to  designate  the  movement 
to  promote  union  among  the  various  evangelical  parties 
of  Germany  in  the  17th  century.  The  word  occurs  in 
Plutarch  (ii,  4'JO  B;  ed.  Reiske,  vii,  910)— perhaps  the 
only  instance  among  the  writers  of  antiquitv  —  and 
is  there  illustrated  by  the  idea  that  the  Cretans,  though 
frequently  at  war  among  themselves,  were  accustomed 
to  unite  their  powers  against  the  attacks  of  any  foreign 
foe  (K«t  roi'TO  ijv  6  KaXovpevog  vir  aiirwv  avjKpr]- 
Tinpui^).  Erasmus  adopted  the  word  into  the  Adagia 
(chil.  i,  cent.  1,  No.  11,  p.  24),  and  defined  it  to  signify 
the  union  of  parties  who  have  need  of  each  otiier  or 
who  desire  to  make  head  against  a  common  foe,  though 
they  may  not  be  influenced  to  form  such  union  because 
they  are  one  at  heart.  Both  the  word  and  the  idea 
came  into  common  use  soon  afterwards.  Zwingli,  for 
example,  in  a  letter  to  QCcolampadius  of  the  year  1525, 
recommends  such  a  syncretism  {0pp.  ed.  Schuler  et 
Schulthess,  vii,  390) ;  Bucer  employs  the  term  frequent- 
ly in  connection  with  his  efforts  towards  union  after 
the  publication  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  {Opji.  viii, 
577),  as  does  also  Melancthon  with  reference  to  the 
same  business  (Corp.  Rpf.  ii,  485  sq. ;  i,  917:  0pp.  Mel. 
ed.  Vitemb.  iv,  813).  The  apostate  Staphylus  (q.  v.) 
charges  the  Reformers  with  being  simply  Babel-build- 
ers, and  in  setting  forth  his  proofs  represents  the  Lu- 
therans as  being  Syncretizantes  (Calov.  Syncret.  Hist,  i, 
2).  Zach.  LIrsiiuis  (q.  v.)  also  employs  the  term  in  an 
unfavorable  sense  {0pp.  Ursini  [Neustadt,  1589],  ii,  305, 
on  Isa.  ix,6).  Syncretism  is  thus  shown  to  have  been 
a  current  term  with  all  persons  of  humanistic  culture 
in  the  16t,h  century,  and  to  have  been  employed,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  with  a  favorable  or  unfavora- 
ble meaning  to  designate  an  alliance  of  dissenting  par- 
ties in  despite  of  all  dissent.  The  twofold  use  of  syn- 
cretism as  a  term  of  commendation  or  censure  contin- 
ued throughout  the  17th  century,  but  with  a  gradual 
predominance  of  the  latter  idea,  arising  from  the  in- 
creased importance  which  came  to  be  attached  to  every 
variation  of  doctrinal  beliefs.  In  1603  the  Romish  the- 
ologian Windeck  wrote  against  the  Protestants  a  Prog- 
nosticon  Fiituri  Status  Ecclesice,  in  which  he  advised  the 
Rtmianists  to  cultivate  greater  harmony,  in  the  words 
"  Si  saperent  Catholici,  et  ipsis  cara  esset  reipublicae 
Christiana*  salus,  syncretismum  colerent."  The  Hei- 
delberg theologian  David  Parens  (q.  v.)  responded  in 
his  Irenicum,  sire  de  Unione  Erangel.  Concilianda,  with 
an  appeal  to  both  wings  of  the  Protestant  Church  for  an 
alliance  against  their  common  foe;  but  Leonhard  Hut- 
ter  rejected  the  idea  of  such  an  alliance  as  preposterous 
('£^£rrt(Ttc'EXfyKrtR-/;,etc.  [Wittenb.  1614]),andaJesuit, 
Adam  Contzen,  followed  in  a  polemic  of  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-one  pages,  entitled  J)e  Pace  Germanice  Lihri 
II  (iVIayence,  1616,  8vo),  whose  principal  purpose  was 
a  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  any  union  be- 
tween the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  parties  of  the  Prot- 
estant Church.  Tiie  tendency,  scarcely  interrupted  by 
the  raging  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  of  Lutheran  and 
Romanist  zealots  to  magnify  existing  differences  of 
opinion  and  intensify  their  influence  drew  forth  the 
protest  of  Calixtus  (q.  v.).  He  stigmatized  it  as  shame- 
fid,  and  urged  the  making  of  distinctions  between  doc- 
trines of  greater  and  inferior  importance;  and,  while  he 
wished  the  further  deveh)pment  of  doctrinal  matters  to 
be  relegated  to  the  schools,  he  also  urged  that  a  practi- 
cal sympathy  and  fellowship  be  cultivated  between  the 
churches.  This  brought  on  him  a  storm  of  obloquy. 
The  Wittenberg  faculty  issued  two  opinions,  warning 
against  such  "  syncretismus  diversarum  religionum," 
and  deprecating  the  Sandomir  Consensus  (q.v.);  and  in 
the  same  year  (1645)  a  Jesuit,  Veit  Erbermann,  wrote 
a  work  entitled  Elptji'iKui'  Cutholicum,  etc.,  that  de- 
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serves  notice  as  being  the  probable  source  of  a  new  in- 
terjirotation  of  tlie  word  syncretism,  liy  which  it  came 
to  denote,  not,  as  aforetime,  the  practical  association  of 
religionists  holding  divergent  views  upon  some  ques- 
tions, but  an  intermixing  of  the  religions  themselves. 
The  new  rendering  of  the  word  furnished  the  opponents 
of  Calixtus  with  additional  weapons,  of  whicli  they  were 
not  slow  to  avail  themselves.  Sec  Dannhauer,  .l/y.'./c- 
liiim  Si/ncretisini,  etc.  (Strasi).  1648),  where  the  idea  of 
syncretism  is  made  to  include  every  form  of  luirtful  as- 
sociation or  intermixture,  e.  g.  of  Eve  with  the  serpent, 
of  the  chemical  or  mechanical  intermixture  of  hetero- 
geneous elements  in  nature,  etc.  With  Calovius  (q.  v.) 
begins  emphatically  the  use  of  the  term  syncretism  as 
denoting  an  improper  and  unallowable  approximation 
of  Lutheran  and  Keformed  Christians  towards  each  oth- 
er. This  view  underlies  the  phrase  Si/ncretistic  Con- 
troversies (q.  V.)  as  used  in  ecclesiastical  history.  The 
more  benevolent  meaning  was  gradually  laid  aside,  and 
even  Calixtus  was  constrained  to  refuse  liis  consent  to 
the  application  of  the  term  to  his  position.  The  per- 
version has  retained  its  hold  upon  the  jjopular  usage 
until  now,  and  has  doubtless  contributed  towards  tl)e 
unauthorized  assumption  of  a  derivation  of  syncretism 
from  ni'yK-fpai'yi'/.ii. — Herzog,  Rvdl-Envi/klop.  s.  v. 

Syncretistic  Controversies.  'I'be  title  applies 
in  ordinary  practice  to  such  disputes  only  as  originated 
in  connection  with  efforts  made  in  the  second  half  of 
the  17th  century  to  promote  union  and  fellowship  be- 
tween the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany.  These  dis- 
putes raged  less  between  Keformed  and  Lutheran  theo- 
logians than  between  the  strict  and  the  liberal  wing 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  itself.  The  progress  of  con- 
troversy, moreover,  generally  resulted  in  the  interweav- 
ing of  extraneous  and  foreign  matters  with  the  direct 
(luestion  at  issue;  and  in  this  way  the  syncretistic  con- 
troversies became  also  disputes  with  reference  to  the 
degree  of  freedom  to  be  allowed  theological  schools  and 
theological  science,  the  disputants  being  known  as  Gne- 
siohitherani  and  Moderatiores.  Tlie  term  syncretism 
(q.  V.)  is  not  broad  enough  to  cover  all  these  several 
disputes,  but  is  in  practice  so  employed  by  all  parties. 
Everything  prior  to  the  transactions  of  the  year  1645 
must  be  regarded  as  preliminar}'  to  the  syncretistic 
controversies  proper.  From  that  date  we  may^  distin- 
guish three  periods  to  the  death  of  Calovius  and  the 
practical  end  of  the  dispute. 

1.  From  the  Colloquy  of  Thorn  to  the.  Death  ofGeorye 
Calixtus  (1645-56). — Calovius  had  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting the  selection  of  Calixtus  as  the  delegate  of 
Dantzic  to  the  Collo(juy  of  Thorn  :  and  when  the  latter 
was  appointed  to  serve  for  Kiinigsberg  instead,  Calovius 
caused  him  to  be  deprived  of  all  opportunity  to  co-op- 
erate with  the  Lutheran  delegates.  Calixtus  thereupon 
associated  and  counselled  with  the  Reformed  theologi- 
ans, and  thereby  gave  opportunity  for  his  opponents  to 
fasten  on  him  the  charge  of  an  unwarrantable  com- 
bining of  diverse  religions — a  charge  persistently  urged, 
though  he  publicly  and  in  writing  rejected  the  Reform- 
ed Confession  of  Thorn.  The  next  measure  was  a  un- 
ion of  all  the  Saxon  theologians,  led  by  Weller,  the  su- 
perintentlent  of  Brunswick,  in  a  censure  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Helmstiidt,  which  favored  Calixtus,  on  the  al- 
leged ground  that  it  had  made  innovations  in  doctrine 
and  had  departed  t'rom  the  generally  received  Consensus 
Formula  et  Catechesis  Rudionnn.  To  this  Calixtus  re- 
sponded with  a  denial  under  date  of  Feb.  26, 1647 ;  but 
with  no  other  result  than  tliat  of  increasing  the  eager- 
ness with  which  every  peculiarity  in  the  teaching  of 
Helmstiidt  was  scanned  for  tlie  discovery  of  error.  In 
Prussia,  the  appointment  of  the  Calixtines  Chr.  Dreier 
ant!  .lohann  Latermann  to  the  facidty  of  Kijnigsberg 
excited  similar  disputes,  which  called  forth  numerous 
volumes  in  defence  of  either  side ;  and  Calovius,  who  had 
been  superseded  by  Dreier,  continued  to  fan  the  tlame 
from  a  distance,  even  after  Myslenta,  its  originator,  had 
died  (in  1653), 


The  increasing  prominence  of  the  electors  palatine 
and  lirandeMilinrg  was  in  this  period  regarded  with  anx- 
iety by  the  electoral  court  of  Saxony,  and  the  rejire- 
sentatives  of  the  latter,  in  the  Peace  Congress  of  West- 
phalia, had  standing  instructions,  accordingly,  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  the  concession  of  rights  to  the  Reform- 
ed churches  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  Lutheran; 
but  the  endeavor  failed  altogether.  The  class  of  Lu- 
theran theologians  which  apjiroved  the  action  of  the 
congress  in  this  regard  was  accordingly  not  in  favor  in 
electoral  Saxony;  and  as  early  as  Jan,  21, 1618,  the  the- 
ologians of  \Vittenberg  and  Leipsic  were  commanded  to 
investigate  the  errors  of  the  Helmstiidt  theologians,  and 
state  them  '"article  by  article."  In  the  following  year 
the  elector  addressed  to  the  dukes  of  IJrunswick  a  paper 
in  which  he  rehearsed  all  the  objections  of  Ids  theolo- 
gians against  Calixtus  and  Helmstiidt,  ami  requested 
that  the  latter,  as  disturbers  of  the  Church  and  State, 
should  be  forbidden  to  write  against  the  Saxon  divines. 
In  November,  1650,  Calovius,  the  redoubtable  defender 
of  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  -was  called  to  the  faculty  of 
Wittenberg.  An  immense  quantity  of  controversial 
writings  preceded  and  followed  this  event.  The  dukes 
of  Brunswick  refused  to  accede  to  the  request  to  silence 
their  theologians,  and  caused  a  defence  of  their  position 
to  be  written  by  Horneius,  and  a  reply  to  the  elector 
by  Calixtus  himself;  and  they  also  rejected  the  propo- 
sition to  convene  a  diet  of  theologians,  as  tending  rath- 
er to  increase  than  diminish  the  troubles  of  the  Church. 
They  proposed  instead  a  convention  of  "political  coun- 
cillors who  love  peace  and  are  acquainted  with  affairs;" 
but  this  was  rejected  by  Saxony.  On  Jan.  9, 1654,  twen- 
ty-four accredited  representatives  of  evangelical  powers 
united  in  a  renewed  proposition  to  submit  the  questions 
in  dispute  to  a  body  of  peacefully  inclined  theologians 
and  statesmen  for  discussion  ;  but  tlie  elector  of  Saxonj', 
acting  under  the  advice  of  his  theologians,  would  not 
entertain  the  project.  The  Saxons  now  pursued  the 
plan  of  dismissing  the  party  of  Helmstiidt  from  the  Lu- 
theran Church  more  zealously  than  before,  and  in  the 
course  of  their  labors  produced  a  work  which  was  ex- 
pected to  serve  as  the  confession  of  faith  of  all  who 
would  continue  in  the  purified  Church — the  Consensus 
Repetitus  Fidei  vere  Luthernnce.  To  secure  the  largest 
possible  number  of  supporters,  a  mass  of  writings  in 
harmony  with  its  teachings  was  issued;  but  it  became 
speedily  apparent  that  but  few  were  ready  to  adopt  the 
new  confession,  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  death  of 
George  Calixtus  in  the  spring  of  1656,  caused  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  strife. 

Five  years  of  almost  total  quiet  ensued,  interrupted 
only  by  slight  agitations  in  Brandenburg,  where  the 
Lutheran  preacher  Samuel  Pomarius  (q.  v.)  was  suspend- 
ed for  preaching  against  the  Reformed  and  the  syncre- 
tists.     This  period  was  followed,  however,  by 

2,  Renewed  Conflicts  (1661-69), — The  immediate  oc- 
casion of  strife  was  found  in  the  measures  taken  by 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  William  VI,  to  secure  a 
religious  constitution  for  his  land  which  should  be  suf- 
ficiently broad  and  generous  to  comprehend  both  Lu- 
therans and  Reformed  under  its  operation.  His  endeav- 
ors culminated  in  a  convention  which  met  at  Cassel, 
consisting  of  two  members  of  the  (Reformed)  University 
of  Marburg  and  two  theologians  belonging  to  the  (Lu» 
theran)  faculty  of  Rinteln,  A  declaration  was  drawn  up 
which  recognised  existing  divergencies  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  parties,  but  at  the  same  time  showed  an 
agreement  between  them  on  all  essential  matters,  and 
on  the  ground  of  such  consent  urged  the  exercise  of 
brotherly  love  and  the  recognition  of  both  parties  as 
belonging  to  one  Church,  sliaring  in  a  common  faith 
and  looking  towards  a  common  heaven.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  declaration  roused  the  Wittenbergers  to  ac- 
tion, Tliey  issued  a  circular  asking  the  su|)port  of  all 
good  Lutherans  against  the  Cassel  colloquy,  and  in- 
duced the  faculties  of  Jena  and  Leipsic  to  unite  with 
them  in  admonishing  the  theologians  of  Rinteln  con- 
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ceniing  the  lapse  of  which  they  had  been  guilty.  A 
fusilade  of  papers  in  Latin  and  German,  aimed  at  both 
the  learned  world  and  the  public,  was  now  kept  up  un- 
til after  the  death  of  William  YI,  in  lOGO,  when  the 
zeal  of  IJinteln  became  much  cooler  in  consequence  of 
benetits  conferreti  on  the  Keformcd  at  the  expense  of 
the  Lutheran  party. 

The  renewal  of  the  dispute  in  Hesse  soon  reacted 
upon  Brandenburg,  whose  duke  was  brother-in-law  to 
the  landgrave,  and  thoroughly  in  sj-mpathy  with  his 
|)lans.  The  government  issued  a  manifesto  deprecating 
the  custom  of  discussing  points  of  controversy  in  tlie 
pulpit  and  before  mixed  audiences,  and  soon  afterwards 
(Aug.  21.  IGtiS)  a  colloquy  was  summoned  to  lierlin  for 
the  purpose  of  "  inaugurating  a  state  of  fraternal  uni- 
ty." The  Lutherans,  however,  proved  unyielding,  the 
poet  Paul  Gerhardt  (q.  v.)  in  particular  being  fixed  in 
his  opposition  to  any  compromise,  and  tiie  colloquy 
ended  without  result.  Various  orders  now  followed  in 
quick  succession,  by  which  preachers  were  forbidden  to 
a|)ply  opprobrious  names  to  their  opponents  in  the  pid- 
pit,  and  also  to  attribute  to  them  doctrines  inferred 
from  their  principles,  but  not  avowed  by  them.  The 
Lutherans  refused  to  sign  a  pledge  of  obedience  to  these 
edicts,  this  being  in  their  eyes  tantamount  to  a  formal 
abandonment  of  their  position.  The  government  event- 
ually compelled  them  to  yield,  though  many  chose  dep- 
osition from  ofHce  and  exile  ratlicr  than  submission. 

A  new  phase  of  the  dispute  began  in  ](j()4  with  the 
publication  of  a  great  collection  of  Consilia  Theologica 
Witeberr/eima,  which  included  a  multitude  of  judgments 
against  Calixtus  and  the  syncretists,  and  also  the  Con- 
sensus JRepeii/us  Fidei  vere  Lutheranae,  The  exclusion 
of  the  syncretists  was  now  less  aimed  at  than  the  rally- 
ing of  all  strict  Lutherans  about  the  Consensus  as  a  new 
confession  of  faith.  Tlie  terms  of  the  Consensus,  how- 
ever, implicitly  condemned  Calixtus  and  his  adherents 
as  non-Lutheran  and  heretical :  and  the  new  movement 
accordingly  drew  out  the  son  of  Calixtus,  Frederick  Ul- 
ric,  who  from  this  time  made  it  the  object  of  his  life  to 
resist  the  persistent  attacks  of  Calovius  on  his  father's 
character  and  work.  Both  were  extremists,  and  could 
not  substantiate  all  the  assertions  they  put  forth ;  but 
the  party  of  Calovius  triumphed  over  Calixtus  for  a 
time  through  the  etfbrts  of  a  new  combatant  whom 
they  had  gained  to  their  support — the  youthful  Strauch, 
professor  of  history  and  assessor  in  theology  at  Witten- 
berg. Tlie  University  of  Helmstiidt,  on  the  other  liand, 
enlisted  the  services  of  Herman  Conring  (q.  v.),  a  schol- 
ar and  statesman  of  European  fame,  and  he  succeeded 
in  so  presenting  to  view  the  danger  to  the  peace  of  the 
Church  and  to  the  liberty  of  teaching  which  grew  out 
of  the  attempt  to  force  the  Consensus  upon  the  Church 
as  a  confession  of  faith,  that  universities  and  princes 
were  alarmed,  and  a  period  of  quiet  was  secured,  1669. 

3.  Final  Conflict. — Calovius  reopened  the  war  in  1675 
with  accustomed  energy;  and  although  the  temper  of 
the  time  was  changing,  and  disgust  with  the  intermin- 
able quarrel  began  to  be  manifested,  he  was  able,  by 
1679,  to  comjiel  the  entire  University  of  Jena  to  dis- 
avow all  sympathy  with  syncretism.  This,  however, 
proved  to  be  his  last  victory.  His  aged  patron,  the  elec- 
tor Johann  Georg  H  of  Saxony,  died  in  the  folkiwing 
year,  and  the  new  ruler  was  not  so  fond  of  controversy 
as  the  old  one  had  been.  In  1682  the  llistoria  Si/ncr., 
which  Calovius  had  made  a  storehouse  of  the  details  of 
his  life-long  contest,  and  published  anonymously  to  evade 
the  law  forbidding  such  publications,  was  bought  up 
and  prevented  from  circulating  among  the  people  by 
the  government.  He  died  of  apoplexy  Feb.  21,  1686. 
No  considerable  features  in  connection  with  the  syn- 
cretistic  controversy  apjiear  after  tlie  death  of  Calovius. 
Lutherans  and  members  of  the  Keformed  Church  in 
Germany  neither  desired  nor  sought  fraternity  with 
each  other  during  more  than  another  century.  When 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  occurred,  in  1685, 
only  the  Keformed  population  in  Germany  welcomed 


the  fugitive  Protestants  from  France.  The  end  of  the 
controversy  —  a  peaceful  separation  between  theology 
and  religion,  the  regulation  of  the  boundaries  interven- 
ing between  Church  and  schoo],  between  confession  and 
science,  between  that  wliicli  is  and  that  which  is  not, 
obligatory  upon  all  Christians — was  not  attained.  Ca- 
lovius held  pure  doctrine  to  be  the  one  thing  needful, 
and  regarded  tluU  as  fixed  and  settled,  so  that  every 
soul  is  required  to  simply  accept  it  as  the  truth.  Ca- 
lixtus did  not  believe  the  acceptance  of  doctrine  to  be, 
upon  the  whole,  the  essential  thing  in  Christianity,  nor 
that  all  doctrine  has  equal  importance;  and  he  held 
that  the  points  of  belief  which  a  Christian  absolutely 
must  receive  are  but  few.  He  was  thus  able  to  over- 
look minor  differences  and  desire  fraternity  among  all 
Protestant  Christians. 

The  literature  of  the  controversy  is  vast.  See  espe- 
cially Calovius,  Hist.  Syncrct. ;  Walch,  Streltiykeiten  d. 
luth.  Kirche,  pt.  i  and  iv;  Tholuck,  Akud.  Lehen  d.  Yiten 
Juhrh.  (1854),  pt.  ii ;  id.  Lebenszevyen  d.  luth.  Kirche 
(Berl.  1859) ;  iA.Kirchl.  Lehen d.  Ulen  Juhrh.  (ibid.  1861) ; 
Gass,  Gesch.  d.]irot.  iJogmutik  (ibid.  1857),  vol.  ii;  and 
the  works  mentioned  s.  v. "  Calixtus,  George." — Herzog, 
Real- Fncy Mop.  s.  v. 

Syncretists  (cniyKpTjTifTTa!,  imionisfs),  persons 
who  advocate  a  system  of  union  and  harmony  which 
was  attempted  to  be  introduced  into  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  17th  ceiitur}%  It  originated  with  Ca- 
lixtus, professor  of  divinity  at  Helmstiidt,  who,  in  ex- 
amining the  doctrines  professed  by  the  different  bodies 
of  Christians,  discovered  that,  notwithstanding  there 
were  many  things  to  be  reprobated,  there  was  so  much 
important  truth  held  by  them  in  common  that  they 
ought  to  banish  their  animosities,  and  live  together  as 
disciples  of  one  common  Master.  His  object  was  to 
heal  the  divisions  and  terminate  the  contests  which 
prevailed.  Like  most  men  of  a  pacific  spirit,  he  be- 
came the  butt  of  all  iiarties.  He  was  accused  of  Cal- 
vinism, Roman  Catholicism,  Arianism,  Socinianism,  Ju- 
daism, and  even  Atheism.  His  bitterest  opponent  was 
Buscher,  a  Hanoverian  clergyman,  who  published  a  book 
against  him  entitled  Cri/pto-Papismus  Novce  Theoloyice 
Helmstadiensis.  The  subject  was  taken  up  by  the  Con- 
ference held  at  Thorn  in  the  year  1645,  to  which  Calix- 
tus had  been  sent  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg ;  and 
the  whole  force  of  the  Saxon  clergy  was  turned  against 
him,  as  an  apostate  from  the  strict  and  pure  principles 
of  Lutheranism.  This  great  man  continued,  however, 
with  consummate  ability,  to  defend  his  views  and  re- 
pel the  attacks  of  his  enemies  till  his  death,  in  1656. 
But  this  event  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  controversy. 
It  continued  to  rage  with  greater  or  less  violence  till 
near  the  close  of  the  century,  by  which  time  most  of 
those  who  took  part  in  it  had  died.  To  such  a  length 
was  the  opposition  to  Calixtus  at  one  time  carried  that, 
in  a  dramatic  piece  at  Wittenberg,  he  was  represented 
as  a  fiend  with  horns  and  claws.  Those  who  sided  with 
liim   were  called  Culixlines  or  Syncretists,     See  Syn- 
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Syndics  (jrvv^iKot),  or  Defensores,  were  officers 
whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  the  rights  of  the  poor 
and  of  the  Church,  to  act  as  superintendents  of  the 
Copiatm  ((p  v.),  and  to  see  that  all  clerks  attended  the 
celebration  of  morning  and  evening  service  in  the 
church.     See  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  iii,  ch.  ii. 

Synecdemi  (nvi'fKCiJi.toi.J'ellow-jnlyrims'),  a  name 
given  by  the  Paulicians  in  the  9th  century  to  their 
teachers,  because  they  were  all  equal  in  rank,  and  were 
distinguished  from  laymen  by  no  rights,  prerogatives, 
or  insignia. 

Synedrians  (from  cvviSpoc,  a  sittiny  toyethei-'),  a 
name  given  by  the  Novatians  to  orthodox  Christians, 
because  they  charitably  decreed  in  their  synods  to  re- 
ceive apostates  and  such  as  went  to  the  Capitol  to  sacri- 
fice into  their  communion  again  upon  their  sincere  re- 
pentance. 
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Synergism  {(rvvtpyen),  to  icorh  togefher)  is  the  doc- 
trine that  the  human  will  co-operates  with  divine  grace 
in  the  work  of  conversion,  as  it  was  advanced  by  Kras- 
mus  in  his  controversy  with  Luther,  and  afterwards 
represented  by  Melancthon  and  his  school.  Luther 
taught  that  sin  had  absolutely  ruined  man.  making  of 
liis  reason  a  ravenous  beast  and  of  his  will  a  slave,  so 
tliat  it  is  im[)0ssible  for  him  to  contribute  in  any  way 
tovvanls  his  conversion;  and  in  the  tirst  edition  of  his 
J^ocri  Comiimms  Melanethon's  teaching  is  in  entire  har- 
mony with  Luther's  view.  Such  a  view  necessarily  re- 
sulted in  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  both  Lu- 
ther and  Melancthon  traced  everything  back  to  God 
as  the  first  cause,  the  sin  of  Judas  no  less  than  the  con- 
version of  I'aul.  It  was,  however,  an  unnatural  view 
for  Molanetlion  to  hold,  and  he  receded  from  it  into  the 
dualistic  idea  that  human  liberty  must  be  recognised 
as  a  factor  in  conversion  by  the  side  of  the  divine  ne- 
cessity. In  the  third  edition  of  the  Loci  sin  is  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  devil  and  of  man,  instead  of  that 
of  (iod;  not  everything,  conscMpiently,  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  divine  causality,  and  there  is  a  realm  of  contin- 
gencies by  the  side  of  the  realm  of  necessity  which  is 
i'ounded  on  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  A  certain 
measure  of  vt)litional  freedom  to  perform  outward  works 
of  obedience  to  the  divine  law  remains  to  man  even  af- 
ter the  Fall;  but  he  cannot,  without  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  (juantitatively  and  qualitatively  fultil  that 
law,  and  accordingly  in  every  good  action  three  causes 
work  together  (uvvkpyoi'cn) — the  Word  of  God,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  human  will,  which  does  not  resist  tlie 
Word  of  God,  and  is  at  times  described  directly  as  Ja- 
cullas  sese  applicundi  ad  gratidm.  The  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination fell,  of  course,  so  soon  as  man  came  to  be 
regarded  as  other  than  a  volitionless  statue.  This  syn- 
ergistic theory  of  Melanethon's  was  admitted  into  the 
Leipsic  Interim  (q.  v.)  in  the  words  "(iod  does  not  op- 
erate on  man  as  on  a  block,  but  draws  him  in  such  a 
way  that  his  will  co-operates."  It  was  also  advocated 
in  a  polemical  adilress  by  Johann  Pfeffinger,  professor 
and  pastor  at  Leipsic  (1555),  against  whom  Amsdorff 
( q.  v.)  contended,  in  1558,  that  "  it  is  presumptuous  to 
hold  that  man  could,  in  the  exercise  of  his  natural  pow- 
ers, ])repare  and  tit  himself  to  receive  grace."  Pfeffing- 
er had  said,  however,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  must  first 
arouse  the  will,  after  which  the  latter  is  required  to  do 
its  part  in  conversion.  From  this  personal  stage  the 
(|uestion  was  lifted  into  the  schools  by  Flacius  (q.  v.). 
He  denied  all  participation  of  the  will  in  the  work  of 
conversion,  because  it  is  dead  to  all  good,  wanting  in 
all  powers  for  good,  and  inclined  to  evil  constantly. 
tJod,  therefore,  is  the  sole  agent  in  conversion,  and  man 
is  not  only  passive,  but  also  unwilling.  To  the  defence 
of  such  postulates  Flacius  devoted  two  days  in  a  dis- 
putation at  Jena,  which  latter  imiversity  now  became 
tlie  centre  of  strict  Lutheranism  as  against  Wittenberg, 
where  the  s])irit  of  ^lelancthon  ruled.  The  next  meas- 
ure of  this  Lutheran  champion  was  the  publication  of 
the  Wcimiir  h'ook  of  Confutations,  which  committed 
the  duke  of  Saxony  to  the  defence  c)f  orthodoxy,  and 
served,  at  the  same  time,  to  refute  all  the  errors  of  the 
time.  It  likewise  occasioned  the  overthrow  of  Strigel 
(q.  v.),  who  had  been  forced  to  aid  in  making  a  first 
draft  of  the  book,  but  was  unwilling  to  admit  into  it 
any  of  the  improvements  suggested  by  F'lacius,  and 
wrote  against  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  given  to 
the  worlil.  He  was  seized  and  imprisoned  on  Easter- 
day,  155!),  but  was  soon  afterwarils  liberated  in  defer- 
ence to  the  censure  with  which  ixiblic  ojiinion  every- 
where visited  that  act  of  violence;  ami  a  colloquy  was 
ordered  to  be  held  at  Weimar  in  August,  15G0,  with  a 
view  to  settling  the  dispute.  On  this  occasion  Flacius 
inconsiderately  asserted  that  original  sin  is  not  an  ac- 
cident, but  part  of  the  substance  of  man,  and  obstinate- 
ly refused  to  retract  the  statement.  The  favor  of  the 
court  now  beg:ni  to  wane,  anil  in  exactly  the  same  de- 
gree did  the  I'laciauist  divines  rage  against  all  who  re- 


fused to  sustain  their  opinions.  Punishment  naturally 
followed,  and  reached  its  culmination  in  the  dismissal 
from  olKce  of  Flacius  and  his  clique,  Dec.  10,  1561. 
Strigel,  on  the  other  hand,  was  iiuiuced  to  draw  up  a 
Declaration  of  his  views,  and  was  thereupon  reinstated, 
which  event  was  followed  by  an  exi)lanatory  Superdec- 
laration.  from  the  hand  of  superintendent  Stiissel,  de- 
signed to  conciliate  the  opposite  party  ((.'ot/iui-iws  iSVoes- 
.iclii,  in  Salig,  iii,  891).  Strigel,  however,  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  interpretation  of  his  views  given  by  Stossel, 
and  took  refuge  ''from  the  macliinations  of  false  breth- 
ren" in  Leipsic.  The  Lutherans  who  rejected  Stossel's 
compromise  were  banished,  to  the  number  of  forty. 
The  accession  of  John  William  to  the  throne  of  ducal 
Saxony  (15(37)  restored  the  t'laciaiiists,  Flacius  himself 
excepted,  to  jjower;  a  futile  colloquy  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  peace  to  the  Church  at  Altenburg, 
Oct.  21, 1568;  and  the  duke  was  eventually  constrained 
to  order  the  forming  of  the  Coj-pus  iJoctriiuE  Thurin- 
yicum  (Jena,  1571)  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  as- 
sailed orthodoxy.  The  Formula  of  Concord  gave  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  conflict,  and  settled  it  substan- 
tially in  harmony  with  the  Flacian  view.  See  Salig, 
HiM.  d.  A  ugxh.  Conf.  i,  648;  Walch,  Religionsstieitigkeiten 
innerhalb  d.  luth.  Kiixhe,  i,  60;  iv,  86;  Planck,  Gesch.d. 
prot.  Lehrbegrijfs,  iv,  553  ;  Schllisselberg,  Catalogi  Hce- 
ref.v;  (ialle,  M  e  la  net  ho7i,  p.  32G;  Thomasius,  Bekenntniss 
d.  luth.  Kirche,  etc.,  p.  119;  Dollinger,  Reformation,  iii, 
437;  Schmid,  in  Zeitschr.  f.  hist.  Theol.  1849,  p.  13; 
!  Preger,  M.  Flacius  Illyi-icus,  etc.,  ii,  104-227. — Uerzog, 
Real-Enojliop.  s.  v. 

Synesius,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  was  first  a  pagan, 
then  a  Ciiristian,  and  always  a  rhetorician.  He  lived  at 
the  close  of  the  4th  and  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century 
of  our  ffira.  He  was  a  late  representative  of  the  rhetorical 
declaimers  of  the  Hellenic  schools,  and  of  the  Neo-Pla- 
tonic  philosophers.  He  was  also  a  pagan  and  a  Christian 
poet,  an  elegant  gentleman  of  leisure,  and  a  bishop  of  the 
African  Church.  Contrasts  were  combined  and  reconciled 
in  the  man  and  in  his  career.  He  lived  in  an  age  of 
transitions;  and  he  is,  in  his  writings  and  in  his  fort- 
unes, typical  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  bi()g- 
raphy  and  the  literary  remains  of  Synesius  are  much 
more  interesting  and  instructive  for  the  light  which 
they  shed  upon  the  social,  intellectual,  and  religious 
condition  of  provincial  life  in  the  Koman  empire  during 
the  first  period  of  its  manifest  dissolution  than  for  any 
influence  exercised  by  him  on  the  literature,  the  philos- 
ophy, the  paganism,  or  the  Christianity  of  his  times, 
or  on  the  sentiments,  convictions,  or  character  of  subse- 
quent generations.  He  was  designated  by  Casaubon 
"  the  sweetest  of  philosophers  and  the  delight  of  the 
pious  muses"  ("suavissimus  philosophus  et  piarum  de- 
liciimi  musarum,"  Prief.  Kp.  Greg.  Ni/ssen.) ;  yet  few 
authors  have  excited  so  much  admiration  and  been  so 
seldom  read.  F'ew  have  been  so  often  quoted  by  the 
few  who  were  acquainted  with  him,  and  been  so  inac- 
cessible for  many  generations,  even  to  professed  schol- 
ars. The  attractions  of  Synesius  are  so  special  in  their 
character  that  they  address  themselves  to  a  very  limit- 
ed class  of  students.  The  period  which  he  illustrates 
is  so  obscure,  so  disheartening,  and  so  little  considered, 
that  only  the  frequenters  of  the  by-ways  of  history  are 
likely  to  turn  their  regards  to  it.  More  than  two  cen- 
turies intervened  between  two  editions  of  his  works. 
After  this  long  interval,  three  complete  editions  have 
been  published  within  the  last  twenty  years.  One  is 
only  a  Latin  version,  another  is  a  French  translation, 
and  the  third  is  no  more  than  a  reprint  of  the  (ireek 
text  and  Latin  rendering  from  the  edition  of  1640,  with 
some  slight  corrections.  The  writings  of  Synesius,  in 
prose  or  verse,  inspired  by  pagan  or  by  Christian  influ- 
ences, are  much  less  notable  for  literary  charm,  for  vigor- 
ous thought,  or  for  philosophical  reflection  than  as  a  pres- 
entation of  the  feelings,  the  aspirations,  the  struggles, 
the  difticulties,  the  hazards,  the  gratifications,  the  an- 
noyances, the  occupations,  and  the  associations  of  a  cid- 
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tivated  country  gentleman,  de  prorincin,  under  the  reign 
of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  when  all  parts  of  the  empire 
were  falling  to  pieces.  They,  accordingly,  interpret  the 
times  for  us,  and  require  to  be  interpreted  by  them. 

I.  Character  and  Circumstdnces  of  the  Age. — The  life 
of  Synesius  was  cast  in  a  stormy  period  ;  and  the  storms 
were  not  limited  to  his  own  province,  but  swept  over  the 
wliole  empire.  It  was  the  age  of  general  dissolution, 
jiolitical,  social,  intellectual,  and  religious;  an  age  of 
usurpations  and  civil  iliscords;  of  crimes  in  the  palace 
and  treacheries  in  the  State;  of  barbarian  invasions;  of 
permanent  dismemberments;  of  strife  between  pagans 
and  Christians;  of  controversies,  heresies,  and  schisms 
in  the  Christian  Church;  of  social  depravation  and  de- 
cay ;  of  universal  disintegration,  and  of  rapid  material 
decline.  The  date 'of  the  birth  of  Synesius  is  unde- 
termined. If  he  was  born  in  370,  it  occurred  only  sev- 
en years  after  the  death  of  the  pagan  emperor  and  the 
failure  of  his  attempt  to  restore  paganism.  When  Sy- 
nesius died,  if  he  died  in  431.  (ienseric  and  his  Vandals 
had  seized  a  large  ])art  of  Africa;  Britain,  Gaul,  and 
Spain  had  been  cut  off  from  the  Roman  dominion. 
During  his  lifetime  usurper  had  sprung  up  after  usurp- 
er; Asia  iVIinor  and  (ireece  and  Italy  had  been  ravaged 
by  the  Goths;  Constantinople  had  been  threatened  and 
Kome  thrice  captured  by  them,  and  Alaric  had  led  his 
wild  hosts  from  the  Alps  to  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 
Wliile  Synesius  was  still  a  child  in  the  cradle,  Firmus 
had  revolted  in  Egypt,  and  the  insurrection  had  been 
revived  after  the  lapse  of  a  feiv  years,  to  be  crushed  out 
in  the  Gildonic  war.  Strangely  enough,  to  none  of 
these  portentous  events  is  any  distinct  allusion  made 
in  the  remains  of  this  author,  except  to  the  Gothic  in- 
surrection in  Phrygia.  There  is  a  possible  reference  to 
the  Gildonic  war  (Cafasfasis,  ii,  1).  In  the  early  oration 
ilelivered  before  the  emperor  Arcadius  there  is  a  clear  ex- 
position of  the  fearful  perils  from  the  Northern  hordes  im- 
]>eiuiing  over  the  empire  {Be  Regno,  c.  xxi-xxiv).  Was 
liis  mind  so  engrossed  by  literary  labors,  by  philosoph- 
ical speculations,  and  by  troubles  nearer  home  that  the 
great  calamities  of  the  time  occurred  without  attracting 
bis  attention?  Or  was  his  pen  arrested  by  despair, 
even  in  his  candid-communications  to  bis  friends?  Yet 
the  invasions  and  the  mutilations  of  the  empire  in  the 
gloomy  chasm  between  the  birth  and  the  death  of  Sy- 
nesius were  not  the  most  grievous  calamities  of  those 
years.  Even  more  grievous  was  the  social  condition 
which  invited  the  invasions,  and  rendered  resistance 
impracticable.  There  was  no  cohesion  or  concert  be- 
tween the  provinces ;  no  devotion  to  emperor  or  empire ; 
nothing  but  division,  isolation,  misery  everywhere — as 
a  con^ecpience,  in  part  at  least,  of  imperial  rule  and  im- 
jKrial  administration.  The  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment was  impotent  for  defence,  or  for  that  vigorous  at- 
tack which  is  often  the  best  means  of  defence.  It  was 
ingeniously  devised  for  inflicting  needless  and  paralyz- 
ing restraint,  and  for  extorting  revenue  from  penury 
and  wide-spread  distress.  Lands  were  left  uncultivated 
and  almost  without  inhabitants.  Wide  tracts  relapsed 
into  forest  or  marsh.  The  people  were  ground  by  taxes 
and  the  ruinous  modes  of  collecting  them.  Movement 
and  enterprise  were  prevented  in  order  to  facilitate  tiscal 
arrangements.  Bridges  were  broken  down  by  time  and 
neglect.  Roads  were  left  without  repair,  and  became  im- 
passable. Communication  was  rendered  difficult.  Com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  industry  of  all  kinds  were 
harassed  and  impeded  in  many  ways.  In  numerous 
extensive  regions  banditti  lurked  in  the  woods,  infested 
the  highways,  and  ransacked  villages.  So  great  was 
the  wretchedness  which  had  driven  these  outcasts  into 
nefarious  courses  that  a  presbyter  nearly  contemporary 
with  Synesius  undertook  their  exculpation.  One  book 
of  the  Theodosian  Code,  whose  compilation  falls  within 
this  age,  is  occupied  with  defining  and  enforcing  the 
lialiilities  to  municipal  and  other  public  burdens,  and 
with  regulating  and  restricting  the  exemptions  from 
them,  which  were  often  arbitrarily  and  capriciously  ac- 


corded. The  hard  struggle  for  bare  life  engrossed  near- 
ly all  thoughts;  and  irregular,  treacherous,  and  violent 
proceedings  became  familiar,  while  unrestrained  license 
was  common  whenever  opportunities  of  indulgence  pre- 
sented themselves.  The  general  demoralization  and 
the  social  disintegration  were  aggravated  by  divisions 
in  the  Cliristian  Church,  which  weakened  the  authority 
of  the  new  religion,  and  by  the  great  contention  be- 
tween Clirisiianity,  often  sadly  corrupted,  and  the  ex- 
piring paganism,  wiiich  was  cognizant  of  its  disease,  but 
not  of  its  approaching  dissolution.  All  the  bonds  of  gov- 
ernment, law,  morals,  and  religion  were  fearfully  enfee- 
bled. Full  and  indisputable  information  in  regard  to 
these  sorrowful  generations  is  contained  in  the  De 
Ciritate  Dei  of  Augustine  and  the  I>e  Guhernatione 
I>ei  of  Salvian  of  jMarseilles.  Yet,  despite  all  interrup- 
tions and  apprehensions,  iihilosophy  and  literature  con- 
tinued to  be  cultivated,  riiilosophy  lost  itself  in  Neo- 
Platonic  fantasies  and  Oriental  mysticism.  Literature 
was,  in  large  part,  made  up  of  pedantic  epistles  and  rhe- 
torical affectations.  It  was  the  a;ra  of  Libanius,  The- 
mistius,  and  Symmachus.  No  severer  censure  of  it  need 
be  sought  than  is  contained  in  the  productions  of  Syne- 
sius. It  was,  however,  also  the  lera  of  the  great  Chris- 
tian orators  and  fathers,  who  contended  earnestly  against 
vice  in  high  places,  oppression  and  wrong  wherever  they 
were  found,  and  the  manifold  distresses  of  the  people. 
Ambrose,  Basil,  Augustine,  .John  Chrysostom,  .Jerome, 
and  the  two  Gregorles  illustrated  the  Christian  Church 
in  that  age,  and  attracted  the  admiration  of  pagans  as 
well  as  of  the  followers  of  their  own  creed.  To  none 
of  them  does  Synesius  make  any  reference.  These, 
then,  were  the  varied,  and  in  many  respects  alarming, 
aspects  of  the  years  which  measured  the  career  of  Sy- 
nesius, and  by  them  its  anomalies  are  rendered  intel- 
ligible. 

II.  Life. — Synesius  was  probably  born  about  the  year 
370.  Some  authorities  say  in  375.  His  birthplace  was 
Cyrene,  the  capital  of  Cyrenaica,  the  tract  which  stretch- 
es along  the  African  coast  westward  from  Egypt.  Cy- 
rene was  a  Dorian  colony  of  the  mythical  ages;  and 
Synesius  claimed  for  himself  the  most  illustrious  Laco- 
nian  descent.  In  his  denunciation  of  Andronicus,  he 
contrasts  the  splen(k)r  of  his  own  lineage  with  the  mean 
extraction  of  the  imperial  governor.  "In  default  of 
other  merit,"'  says  he,  '•  I  descend  from  Eurysthenes — 
from  ancestors  whose  names,  from  Eurysthenes,  who  led 
the  Dorians  into  Laconia,  down  to  my  father,  are  in- 
scribed in  the  public  registers"  {Epist.  Ivii ;  comp.  Cata- 
stasis,  ii,  5).  This  deduces  his  line  from  the  royal  house 
of  Sparta,  though  he  has  blundered  in  his  statement  of 
the  ancient  legend.  His  family  was  opulent  {Epist. 
cxxxiii).  He  had  a  city  house,  and  country  estates  in 
which  he  took  unceasing  delight.  Nevertheless,  he  dil- 
igently sought  exemption  from  civic  and  fiscal  burdens. 
His  love  of  letters  and  pliilosophy  must  have  been  man- 
ifested early,  for  his  tastes  were  already  decided  and 
much  accomplishment  attained  when  he  proceeded  to 
Alexandria  (394;)  to  attend  the  Neo-I'latonic  and  other 
courses  in  that  tumultuous  city.  Here  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  beautiful,  brilliant,  and  unfortunate 
Hypatia.  He  enrolled  himself  among  her  disciples. 
He  secured  her  esteem  and  regard,  and  always  retained 
the  warmest  admiration  for  her.  Seven  of  his  letters 
are  addressed  to  her.  On  returning  from  Egvpt,  he 
went  to  Athens,  to  complete  his  education  at  that  old 
centre  of  learning  and  refinement,  whence  had  issued, 
in  the  preceding  generation,  the  emperor  Julian  and 
many  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries,  pagan  and 
Christian.  He  was  utterly  disenchanted  by  his  visit, 
and  made  no  long  stay  {Epist.  liv,  cxxxv).  After  desert- 
ing Athens,  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  Alexandria,  as  is 
shown  by  a  graphic  and  humorous  letter  {ibid,  iv),  de- 
scribing the  hazards  of  shipwreck  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed on  his  return.  (Druon,  p.  5H7-.589,  discusses  the 
calculations  of  Petavius  and  Tillemont.  and  assigns  this 
voyage  to  31)7.)     Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  sent  by 
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his  fellow-citizens  to  Constantinople,  to  present  their 
petitions  and  a  gokieii  crown  to  the  young  emperor 
Arcadius  {De  Regno,  c.  ii).  lie  was  a  youthful  ambas- 
sador. He  appears  to  have  discharged  his  mission  with 
ability,  acceptance,  and  some  degree  of  success.  The 
emperor  was  still  under  tutelage.  Everything  was  in 
confusion.  The  court  was  distracted  by  bitter  rivalries. 
Alaric  bad  recently  ravaged  (ireece  and  threatened  Ath- 
ens. During  his  stay  the  insurrection  of  the  (ioths  in 
Phrygia  occurred.  It  was  no  wonder  that  he  experi- 
enced frequent  inattention  and  disheartening  procrasti- 
nations, and  that  he  was  at  times  reduced  almost  to  des- 
titution and  despair.  He  had  the  honor  of  delivering  a 
public  harangue  before  the  emi)eror.  He  gained  iiiHu- 
ential  friends,  established  a  rei)Utation  for  literary  tal- 
ent, and  acquired  elegant  correspondents,  who  would 
■  display  and  eulogize  his  epistles  at  Constantinople, 
vvh'ile  he  would  pay  the  same  compliment  to  theirs  at 
Gyrene.  One  thing  he  accomplished  for  himself — im- 
munity from  public  dues.  An  earthquake  hastened 
and  excused  his  departure  from  the  capital  of  the  East- 
ern Empire.  On  reaching  home  he  found  his  country 
desolated  by  barbarian  war,  an  affliction  from  wliich  it 
had  seldom  been  entirely  free  for  five  centuries.  The 
nomads  from  the  edges  of  the  Libyan  desert  were  mak- 
ing frightful  irruptions,  plundering,  destroying,  murder- 
ing, and  meeting  with  little  and  only  ineffectual  resist- 
ance (Ejiist.  civ,  cxiii,  cxxiv).  The  governor  and  offi- 
cials were  more  studious  of  pillaging  than  of  repelling 
other  pillagers.  Synesius,  calling  to  mind  his  Laconian 
descent  and  the  example  of  Leonidas,  and  having  ap- 
parently had  some  mihtary  training  himself  in  his 
youth,  roused  his  neighbors  to  action,  and  led  them 
against  the  spoilers.  This  war  with  the  nomads, 
which  was  renewed  from  time  to  time,  is  mentioned  in 
many  of  his  letters,  and  forms  the  subject  of  a  special 
tract.  These  productions  exhibit  the  weakness  and 
vretcheduess  of  the  province — the  neglect,  imbecility, 
cowardice,  and  rapacity  of  the  imperial  authorities,  and 
the  disgust  of  Synesius  at  the  conduct  of  both  the  peo- 
ple and  the  officials.  After  the  war  was  over,  or,  rath- 
er, in  the  intervals  of  partial  or  local  repose,  he  enjoy- 
ed an  elegant  and  learned  retreat  in  liis  country  resi- 
dences, finding  occupation  in  study,  literary  production, 
and  rural  pursuits,  and  relaxation  in  hunting,  manly 
sports,  and  an  active  correspondence.  Two  years  and 
more  after  the  close  of  his  embassy  he  revisited  Alexan- 
dria. It  was  during  this  visit  that  he  married.  He 
received  his  wife  from  the  hands  of  the  patriarch  ;  and 
to  her  and  to  his  children  he  remained  always  tenderly  at- 
tached. His  marriage  was  his  first  visible  contact  with 
Christianity.  It  was,  perhaps,  decisive.  It  is  no  vio- 
lent presumption  to  suppose  that  his  wife  was  Chris- 
tian, as  he  received  her  from  the  Christian  bishop  of 
Alexandria  {Epist.  cv).  "The  unbelieving  husband 
may  haw  been  sanctified  by  the  believing  wife;"  or  the 
wife  may  have  been  chosen  with  a  prevenient  disposi- 
tion to  believe.  There  is  no  evidence,  no  intimation 
of  this.  The  I}ion  was  written  about  this  time.  It  is 
pagan.  The  treatise  On  Dreams  was  composed  after 
ids  marriage.  It  is  mystical  and  Neo-Platonic,  and  ac- 
cords with  Cliristianity  as  little  as  Cicero's  dialogue  I)e 
Difinatwne,  After  an  abode  at  Alexandria  of  more 
than  two  years,  and  the  birth  of  a  son,  he  came  back  to 
Cyrene,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  besieged  by  the 
barbarians.  During  tlie  succeeding  years  lie  must  have 
inclined  more  and  more  to  Christianity,  but  without  re- 
nouncing his  philosophical  dogmas.  The  date  of  his 
conversion  cannot  be  ascertained.  He  must  have  been 
reputed  a  Christian,  or"  almost  a  Christian,"  when  elect- 
ed bishop  of  Ptolemais  (403,  410),  The  episcopate  was 
a  very  different  function  then  from  what  it  has  been  in 
serener  and  more  settled  periods.  The  bishop  was  the 
guide,  the  advocate,  the  protector,  the  sujiport,  and  often 
the  judge  of  the  Christian  tlock.  His  civil  attributes 
were  of  the  utmost  import  mce  to  the  daily  life  of  his 
people.     Character  was  of  more  immediate  concern  to 


them  than  doctrine.  Synesius  had  gained  and  deserved 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  countrymen.  Tlie  met- 
ropolitan Church  of  Ptolemais  demanded  him  for  its 
bishop.  He  was  unwilling  to  incur  the  solemn  respon- 
sibilities of  the  position.  He  declined,  he  (irotested,  he 
urged  objections  whicii  might  be  deemed  insuperable. 
He  couUl  not  ]nit  away  the  wife  to  whom  he  was  de- 
voted; he  was  unwilling  to  forego  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  the  other  recreations  of  the  country,  and  the  lit- 
erary and  philoso))hical  ease  which  had  been  the  charm 
of  1ms  life.  He  had  neitlier  relish  nor  aptitude, he  thought, 
for  the  multifarious  and  exacting  business  wiiich  would 
devolve  upon  iiim.  He  could  not  surrender  the  Neo- 
Platonic  convictions  which  he  bad  approve<l.  expound- 
ed, and  still  believed;  yet  he  recognised  that  they  were 
at  variance  with  Christian  doctrine.  In  an  elaborate 
letter  to  his  brother  he  presents  earnestly  the  grounds 
of  his  hesitation  and  reluctance.  He  begs  him  to  lay 
his  views  before  the  patriarch  Theophilus,  whose  deci- 
sion he  agrees  to  receive  as  the  decree  of  God  {Epkt.  cv). 
The  patriarch  must  have  recommended  his  acceptance 
of  the  sacred  lionor,  notwithstanding  his  Nolo  episco- 
pari.  He  was  consecrated  at  Alexandria  by  Theojih- 
ilus.  Seven  months  afterwards,  being  still  in  that  city, 
he  declared  that  "  he  would  have  preferred  many  deaths 
to  the  episcopate"  (Epist.  xcv).  Did  he  separate  irora 
his  wife?  Druon  thinks  that  he  did.  It  has  been  more 
frequently  supjiosed  that  the  separation  was  not  required 
of  him.  Did  he  yield  his  convictions  in  regard  to  the 
pre-existence  of  souls,  the  non-resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  the  incompatibility  of  Christian  doctrine  with  re- 
vealed truth?  JM.  Druon  again  confidently  concludes 
tliat  he  did.  Other  inquirers,  ancient  and  modern,  l)e- 
lieve,  with  more  probability,  that  he  continued  to  en- 
tertain them,  for  some  time  at  least,  after  his  elevation. 
He  may  have  acted  on  the  convenient  principle  of  Scre- 
vola  and  Varro,  which  he  avowed  in  the  letter  to  his 
brother,  that  many  things  in  religion  are  allegorical, 
which  it  is  expedient  to  inculcate  upon  the  vulgar,  wlio 
are  unable  to  receive  truth  in  its  purity.  At  any  rate, 
he  discharged  with  energy,  resolution,  integrity,  and 
skill  the  administrative  and  other  external  offices  of  the 
episcopate.  He  boldly  assailed  the  tyramiy  and  rapaci- 
ty of  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  succeedoil  in  re- 
lieving the  provincials  of  his  ride.  His  denunciation  of 
Andronicus  survives.  Another  incident  of  his  episcopal 
aptitudes  is  preserved.  He  effected  an  amical)le  and 
satisfactory  settlement  between  two  of  his  sidfragans  for 
the  possession  of  a  dismantled  fortress  on  the  bonier  of 
their  respective  dioceses.  There  was  ample  occasion  for 
the  display  of  his  sagacity  and  fortitude.  The  ravages 
of  the  nomads  were  renewed.  The  Ausurians  besieged 
Ptolemais.  The  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  was  sus- 
tained by  the  courage  of  their  bishop,  who  continued 
zealous  in  seeking  protection  for  the  jirovince,  and  has 
transmitted  to  our  days  the  record  of  its  woes.  How 
much  longer  he  guided  his  diocese  we  do  not  know. 
The  date  usually  assigned  for  his  death  (430,  431)  is 
founded  on  a  dubious  conjecture.  In  this  date  M.  Druon 
does  not  concur.  He  considers  a  letter  to  Hyi)atia,  writ- 
ten from  a  sick-bed,  and  ascribed  to  413,  to  be  ids  latest 
epistolary  or  other  production  (Epist.  xvi)  (Druon,  p. 
551) ;  and  believes  that  he  escaped,  by  an  earlier  death, 
the  afHiction  of  knowing  the  tragic  fate  of  "his  teacher, 
mother,  sister,  friend."  It  would  be  strange,  had  he 
known  it,  that  no  mention  of  her  murder  occurs  in  letter 
or  other  treatise.  A  fantastic  legend,  two  centuries  after 
his  death,  attributed  to  him  a  miracle  for  the  proof  of  the 
resurrection.  Tiie  greatest  of  all  miracles,  in  his  case, 
was  that,  being,  or  having  been,  a  Neo-Platonist,  he  be- 
came a  bishop  of  the  Christian  Church  without  the  full 
renunciation  of  his  views  ;  that,  being  a  provincial  of  an 
African  province,  he  acquired  eminence  in  diplomacy, 
in  philosophy,  and  in  poetry;  that,  living  amiil  the  tur- 
bulences, vices,  and  meannesses  of  the  6th  century,  he 
maintained  the  reputation  of  an  innocent,  sincere,  and 
gallant  man. 
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III.  Woi'ls. — The  works  of  Syncsius,  usually  brief — 
for  tlie  Dimi  is  one  of  the  longest — are  numerous  and 
varied.  They  are  of  great  interest.  We  may  concede 
to  Synesius  grace  of  expression  ;  we  may  admit  the  exu- 
berance of  his  fancy  and  the  propriety  of  his  reflections ; 
we  may  enjoy  the  freshness  and  simplicity  of  many  of 
his  letters,  and  the  unalloyed  purity  of  liis  sentiments; 
but  these  merits  may  easily  be  exaggerated,  and  do  not 
constitute  his  chief  claim  to  enduring  consideration.  It 
is  tlie  striking  portraiture  of  the  manifold  phases  of  an 
unhappy  period,  when  civilization  was  sinking  under  a 
mortal  agony,  that  gives  a  value  to  his  remains  far  tran- 
scending their  literary  and  philosophical  excellences. 
These  excellences  were,  indeed,  counterbalanced  by  very 
grave  defects.  The  style  of  Synesius  is  too  often  char- 
acterized by  affectations,  strained  fancies,  and  a  con- 
scious craving  for  display.  His  philosophy  is  without 
originality.  Yet  even  his  philosophy  merits  attention, 
as  illustrating  the  tine  gradations  by  which  pagan  spec- 
ulation melted  into  the  semblance  of  Christianity  with- 
out divesting  itself  of  its  pagan  phrase  and  spirit. 

The  works  of  Synesius  which  survive  (for  his  juve- 
nile poem,  the  Cyncf/etica,  or,  On  flunting^has,  been  lost) 
are,  an  Address  to  Paonius,  irith  the  Gift  of  an  Astrolabe, 
invented  or  improved  by  himself,  in  which  he  encour- 
aged his  friend  to  prosecute  the  study  of  astronomy: — 
an  Oration  on  Government,  delivered  at  Constantinople 
before  the  emperor  Arcadius ;  it  is  somewhat  common- 
place, but  is  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and  freedom 
of  its  utterance  and  for  its  sound  sense: — Dion,  which 
is  so  called  in  lionor  of  Dion  Chrysostom,  his  exemplar 
in  style  and  habit  of  thought.  This  treats  of  the  train- 
ing of  a  philosopher,  or,  rather,  of  what  had  been  the 
aim  and  the  result  of  his  own  education  in  philosophy. 
It  is,  in  some  sort,  a  semi-pagan  anticipation  of  the  Re- 
lifjio  Medici  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  The  treatise  is  at 
times  transcendental,  but  abounds  in  high  fancies  and 
generous  aspirations.  The  Encomium  on  Baldness  is 
a  rhetorical  extravaganza,  a  counterpart  and  reply  to 
Dion  Chrysostom's  Eulogy  of  Hair.  The  speculation 
On  Dreams  is  simply  a  specimen  of  sii|)erstition  and 
Neo-Platonic  mysticism.  It  was  honored  or  loaded 
with  a  commentarj'  by  Nicephorus  Gregoras.  The 
Catastasis,  or  Catastases — for  the  production  consists  of 
two  distinct  parts — is  chiefly  a  mournful  recitation  of 
the  miseries  of  Cyrenaica,  induced  by  chronic  misgov- 
ernment  and  oppression,  and  by  the  reiterated  invasions 
of  the  nomads.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  testimo- 
ny to  the  weakness,  impoverishment,  and  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  provinces  of  the  empire  that  he  ascribes  the 
calamities  which  he  specially  deplores  to  only  one  thou- 
sand Ausurians,  and  says  that  they  were  defeated  and 
scattered  by  forty  imperial  troopers,  Unnigardaj.  The 
second  Catastasis  is  a  eulogy  of  Anysius,  the  leader  of 
these  Unnigardie,  and  the  military  chief  of  the  province. 
These  Catastases  resemble  the  overwrought  declama- 
tions of  the  professional  rhetoricians.  In  the  same 
strain,  also,  is  the  declamation  Against  Andronicus.  A 
fable,  entitled  The  Egyptian,  or  On  Providence,  is  a  re- 
gret lor  the  deposition  and  a  laud  for  the  restoration  of 
his  friend  and  correspondent  Aurelian,  the  pra3torian 
pra>fect.  A  couple  of  brief  Homilies  are  entitled  to  no 
special  notice. 

The  most  important  and  the  most  interesting  of  the 
remains  of  Synesius  are  \\\^  Letters,  157  or  159  in  num- 
ber, accoriling  as  the  Denunciation  of  Andronicus  is  ex- 
cluded from  or  is  included  in  the  series  of  Epistles,  and 
ten  Hymns.  The  letters  are  of  diverse  style,  and  on  the 
most  dissimilar  occasions.  Some  are  formal  letters  of 
civility ;  others  are  written  to  l)e  paraded  by  his  cor- 
respondents among  their  acquaintances.  These  are 
strained,  rhapsodical,  and  ostentatious,  and  are  more 
notable  for  literary  filigree  than  for  their  contents. 
Other  letters  are  friendly  communications  or  earnest 
expositions.  They  are  simple,  fresh,  natural,  earnest, 
and  modern  in  their  cast.  His  correspondence  with  his 
brother  is  direct  and  affectionate,  and  is  rendered  at- 


tractive by  the  revelation  of  his  disposition,  feelings, 
and  circumstances.  Tlie  family  and  serious  letters 
make  a  favorable  contrast  to  the  redundant  epistolog- 
raphy  of  Libanius  and  Symmachus,  and  afford  in  an 
ecpial  degree  pleasure  and  instruction. 

There  is  much  variance  of  opinion  in  regard  to  both 
the  character  and  the  dates  of  the  Hymns  of  Synesius. 
Druon  has  endeavored  to  fix  their  chronology,  but  hard- 
ly secures  confidence  in  his  conclusions.  The  first  two 
were,  almost  certainly,  the  earliest.  They  are  thorough- 
ly Neo-Platonic,  and  probably  pagan.  The  rest  may  be 
Christian,  with  a  diminishing  Neo-Platonic  complexion. 
The  only  one  entirely  free  from  this  philosophical  char- 
acteristic is  the  short  one  numbered  the  tenth.  Druon 
assigns  seven  of  the  hymns  to  the  years  preceding  his 
conversion.  This  conclusion  is  not  apt  to  win  assent. 
The  third  hymn  is  Neo-Platonic,  but  it  is  as  Christian 
as  the  ninth.  The  later  Neo-Platonism  apes  so  closely 
and  so  habitually  the  language  and  sentiments  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  Christianity  of  Alexandria  is  often  so 
deeply  imbued  with  Neo-Platonism,  that  exact  discrim- 
ination between  pagan  and  Christian  utterances  is  not 
always  possible.  The  convictions  of  men  were  then  in 
a  transition  stage  in  everything,  and  paganism  and 
Christianity  frequently  lapsed  into  each  otlier.  There 
is  a  passage  in  the  third  hymn  (ver.  210- 2oO)  which 
may  be  simply  Neo-Platonic,  but  it  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance, in  thought  and  expression,  to  parts  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed.  As  the  conversion  of  Synesius  can- 
not be  fixed  to  any  certain  date,  and  as  he  avowed  his 
inability  to  renounce  his  philosophic  opinions  when 
chosen  bishop,  all  the  hymns  may  liave  been  composed 
under  Christian  influences,  and  all  but  the  last  may  re- 
tain Neo-Platonic  tendencies,  without  being  thereby 
rendered  pagan.  But  these  questions  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed here.  The  hymns  of  Synesius  exhibit  no  emi- 
nent poetic  merit.  Their  attraction  lies  in  their  philos- 
ophy, in  their  ease  of  expression  and  facility  of  versifi- 
cation. It  was  a  strange  adaptation  of  Anacreontic  me- 
tre to  fit  it  to  philosophical  and  theological  songs.  Yet 
it  may  well  be  asked  what  meaning  should  be  attached 
to  the  claim  of  Synesius,  in  the  opening  of  the  seventh 
hymn,  to  have  been  tlie  first  to  tune  his  lyre  in  honor 
of  Jesus. 

IV.  Literature. — Synesii  Opera,  ed.  Tnmebi  (ed.  prin- 
ceps,  Paris,  1553,  fol.);  id.  ed.  Morell.  (ibid.  1G12,  fol. ; 
corn  et  aucta,  1640,  1053);  id.  apud  Cursvni  Patrolo- 
gice,  etc.,  ed.  Migne  (Latin,  ibid.  1859,  8vo;  Greek  and 
Latin,  ibid.  18()4,  8vo);  Druon,  G^Mvres  de  Synesius, 
trad,  en  Fran^ais  (ibid.  1878,  8vo);  Synesii  Hymni, 
ed.  Boissonade,  apud  Poett.  Or.  Sylloge  (ibid.  1824-32) ; 
Synesii  Hymni  Metrici,  ed.  Flack  (Tub.  1875);  Syne- 
sii Epistolce,  ed.  Herscher,  apud  Epistologr.  Gr.  (Paris, 
1873);  C\\\a.i\n\,Theologuinena  Synesii  (Wittenb.  1713, 
4to) ;  Boysen,  Philosophumena  Synesii  (Halle,  1714, 4to)  ; 
Clausen,  De  Synesio  Philosopho  (Hafn.  1831);  Krauss, 
Obss.  Crit.  in  Synesii  Cyren.  Epistolas  (Ratisbon,  1863); 
Ellies  Dupin,  Nouveau  Bibliothegue  des  A  uteurs  Ecclesi- 
asliques;  Tillemont,  flistoire  Ecclesiastique,  xii,  499- 
544;  Ceillier,  Hist,  des  Auteurs  Sacres,  s.,  1496-1517; 
Villemain,  U Eloquence  Chretienne  au  IVe  Siecle  (Paris). 
(G.  F.  H.) 

Synge,  Edward,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  born  at  Inis- 
honane,  April  6,  1659,  and  was  the  second  son  of  Ed- 
ward, bishop  of  Cork.  He  was  educated  at  the  gram- 
mar-school at  Cork,  and  at  Clirist  Church,  Oxford,  fin- 
ishing his  studies  in  the  University  of  Dul)lin.  His 
first  preferment  was  to  two  small  parishes  in  the  diocese 
of  Meath,  which  he  exchanged  for  the  vicarage  of 
Christ  Church,  Cork,  where  he  served  for  over  twenty 
j-ears.  In  1699  he  was  offered  the  deanery  of  Derry, 
but  declined  it  for  his  mother's  sake.  He  was  chosen 
proctor  (or  the  chapter  in  the  Convocation  of  1703,  and 
soon  after  was  presented  with  the  crown's  title  to  the 
deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  The  title  being  thought 
defective,  the  chancellorship  was  presented  to  Mr.  Synge, 
which  gave  him  the  care  of  St.  Werburgh's,  Dublin.    In 
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1713he  was  chosen  proctorfor  tlic  chapter  of  St.  Patrick's, 
and  on  Dr.  Sterne's  pronioiion  to  the  see  of  Dromorc,  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin  appointed  Dr.  Syni;e  liis  vicar- 
fceneral,  in  which  ottice  lie  continued  until  he  was  ap- 
]iointed  bishop  of  Itaphoe,  in  1711.  He  was  made  arch- 
bishop ofTuain  in  1716,  over  which  see  he  presided  un- 
til his  death,  July  21,  1741.  He  published  many  ser- 
mons and  relii,'ious  tracts,  of  which  a  collective  edition, 
under  the  title  of  ir(»;7.-.s'  (Loud.  1740,  4  vols.  l'2mo;  1744, 
1759),  was  issued.  The  best-known  of  his  works  is  The 
Geiit/cmiiii'i!  Rc/i'/ioii.  His  Tre(itl<e  on  tlie  Holy  Com- 
munion was  published  at  I'hiladelphia  in  1X49,  32mo. 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Jirit.  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. ; 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Dirt,  s.  v. 

Synisactae  (anniaaKrai), aGreek  term  for  priests' 
concubines.     See  SrmxTUODL'fT.K. 

Synistameni  (Tci'KTra/ifi'oi,  standing  togeihe?-),  a 
name  given  in  the  Eastern  Church  to  the  fourth  order 
of  peiuteiits,  called  in  the  Latin  Church  consigtentes. 
They  were  so  called  from  their  having  liberty  (after  the 
other  penitents  were  dismissed)  to  stand  with  the  faith- 
ful at  the  altar,  and  join  in  the  common  prayers  and 
see  the  oblation  offered.  Still  they  could  not  yet  make 
their  own  oblations,  nor  partake  of  the  eucharist.  See 
Bingham,  C/irist.  Antiq.  bk.  xviii,  ch.  ii. 

Synnada,  Council  of  {Concilium  Si/nnadense), 
was  hehl  about  230,  or,  according  to  some,  in  256,  upon 
the  subject  of  Cataphrygian  baptism.  Baptism  received 
out  of  the  Church  was  declared  to  be  mill  and  void. 
See  Mansi,  Concil.  i,  760. 

Synod  (from  avvo^OQ,  a  gathering'),  a  meeting  or 
assembly  of  ecclesiastical  persons  to  consult  on  matters 
of  religion.  (See  the  monographs  cited  in  A'olbeding, 
Index  Progranimatum.  p.  165.)  Of  these  there  are  four 
kinds,  viz. — 1.  General,  where  bishops,  etc.,  meet  from  all 
iiaticMis.  These  were  first  called  by  the  emperors;  af- 
terwards b\'  Christian  princes;  till,  in  later  ages,  the 
pope  usurped  to  himself  the  greatest  share  in  this  busi- 
ness, and  by  his  legates  presided  in  them  when  called. 
See  (Ec'U.MKNiCAU  2.  National,  where  those  of  one  na- 
tion only  come  together  to  determine  any  point  of  doc- 
trine or  discipline.  The  first  of  this  sort  which  we 
read  of  in  England  was  that  of  Herudford,  or  Hertford, 
in  673;  and  the  last  was  held  by  cardinal  Pole  in 
1555.  See  Council.  3.  Provincial,  where  those  only 
of  one  province  meet,  now  called  the  convocation  (q.  v.). 
4.  Diocesan,  where  those  of  but  one  diocese  meet  to  en- 
force canons  made  by  general  councils  or  national  and 
provincial  synods,  and  to  consult  and  agree  upon  rules 
of  discipline  for  themselves.  These  were  not  wdiollv 
laid  aside  till,  by  the  act  of  submission  (25  Hen.  VIII, 
art.  19).  it  was  made  unlawful  for  anj'  synod  to  meet 
but  by  royal  authority.     See  Synods. 

Synod  is  also  used  to  signify  a  Presbyterian  Church 
court,  composed  of  ministers  and  elders  from  the  differ- 
ent presbyteries  within  its  bounds,  and  is  only  subordi- 
nate to  the  General  Assembly  ((j.  v.). 

SYNOD,  Associate,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court 
among  the  united  Presbyterian  Dissenters  in  Scotland, 
the  powers  of  which  are,  in  a  great  measure,  analogous 
to  those  of  the  (ieneral  Assembly  in  the  established  kirk. 
See  Scotland,  Ciiuuche.s  in. 

SYNOD,  Holy,  the  highest  court  of  the  Eusso- 
Greek  Church,  established  by  the  czar  Peter  in  1723, 
and  meeting  now  at  St.  Petersburg.  Each  diocese  sends 
in  a  half-yearly  report  of  its  churches  and  schools.  The 
members  composing  it  are  two  metropolitans  and  as 
many  bishops,  with  procurators,  attorneys,  and  other 
lay  officials.    See  Russian  Church. 

SYNOD,  Holy  Govermno,  is  the  highest  court  of 
the  Greek  Church,  established  in  (Jreece  after  the  re- 
covery of  its  independence.  It  met  first  at  .Syra  in 
1833,  and  in  1844  was  recognised  by  the  constitution, 
which  also  enacted  that  the  king  should  be  a  member 
of  the  established   Church.     The  members   of  sj-nod 


were  at  first  appointed  by  the  king,  but  are  now  chosen 
by  the  clergy,  the  bislio])  of  Attica  being  perpetual  presi- 
dent. In  1850  it  was  formally  recognised  by  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  through  the  mediation  of  llus- 
sia,  but  on  the  condition  that  it  should  always  receive 
the  holy  oil  from  the  mother  Church.  See  Giieek 
Church. 

SYNOD,  Pefohmed.  See  Covp:nantehs;  Presby- 
terian Churches. 

SYNOD,  Peliek.     See  Scotland,  Churches  in. 

Synodales  Testes  were  persons  anciently  sum- 
moned out  of  every  parish  in  order  to  appear  at  the 
episcopal  synods,  and  there  attest  or  make  jireferment 
of  the  disorders  of  the  clergy  and  people.  In  after-times 
they  were  a  kind  of  empanelled  jury,  consisting  of  two, 
three,  or  more  persons  in  every  [jarish,  who  were,  upon 
oath,  to  present  all  heretics  and  other  irregular  persons. 
These,  in  process  of  time,  became  standing  officers  in 
.several  places,  especially  in  great  cities,  and  hence  were 
called  Sydesjien  (q.  v.).  They  were  also  called  Quest- 
men, from  the  nature  of  their  office  in  making  inipiirv 
concerning  offences.  But  this  latter  duty  devolved 
mostly  upon  the  church-wardens. — Lee,  Gloss.  oJ'Liturg. 
Terms,  s.  v. 

Synodals  was  a  term  applied  to  (1)  provincial 
constitutions  or  canons  read  after  the  synods  in  parish 
churches;  (2)  to  procurations,  so  called  because  the 
bishop  held  his  synod  and  visitation  together;  (3)  to 
the  payments  made  a  bishop  by  his  clergy  in  virtue  of 
his  holding  a  synod.     See  Synodaticum. 

Synodaticum,  or  CathedratTcum,  is  the  annual 
tribute  paid  by  incumbents  of  benefices  in  the  Church 
of  Pome  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  token  of  sub- 
jection to  the  episcopal  cathedra.  It  is  generally  paid 
at  the  time  of  the  convening  of  the  diocesan  synod. 
The  earliest  direct  mention  of  this  impost  occurs  in  the 
transactions  of  the  second  Synod  of  Braga,  A.D.  572 
(sess.  ii,  can.  2,  in  c.  1,  cans,  x,  qu.  iii),  where  various 
extortions  on  the  part  of  Spanish  bishops  are  forbid- 
den, and  they  are  permitted  only  in  connection  with 
the  visitations  of  their  districts  "  honorem  cathedra;  suie 
id  est  duos  solidos  .  .  ,  per  ecclesias  toUere."  The  same 
.synod  forbids  the  payment  of  an  impost  b\-  candidates 
for  ordination,  which  is  also  termed  cuthedralicum,  but 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  sgnoda/icum.  The 
seventh  Council  of  Toledo,  A.D.  646,  confirmed  the  ac- 
tion of  Braga;  and  Charles  the  Bald,  in  844.  directed  the 
payment  of  two  solidi,  or  an  equivalent  in  kind  (Pertz, 
Afowim..  Oe7-)nania>,  n\,o78),  and  devolved  this  collec- 
tion for  the  bishops  on  the  archpresbyters.  Pope  Al- 
exander III  conceded  to  bi.shops  who  should  obtain  a 
church  from  the  hands  of  the  laity  the  right  to  impose 
on  it  the  cathedraticnm  (c.  9,  X,  De  Censibus,  iii,  39); 
antl  both  Innocent  III  (c.  20,  X,  De  Censibus)  and 
Honorius  III  (c.  16,  X,  Be  Officio  Judiris  Ordinarii, 
I,  31)  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  its  being  ren- 
dered. ()ther  references  may  be  found  in  Du  Fresne,  s.  v. 
"Cathedraticnm"  and  "Synodus;"  Benedict  XIV,  De 
Synod. Dioecesana,\\h.\,c.\\,  1  and  2;  Kichi^er,  Kirchen- 
recht  (5th  ed.),  §  233,  note  4.  etc. ;  Gudenus,  Cor^. //;/)/«- 
mat.  i.  No.  93,  p.  260.  The  Council  of  Trent  discontin- 
ued the  payment  of  many  heavy  impositions  connected 
with  visitations  (sess.  xxiv,  can.  3,  De  BeJ'orm.) ;  but 
various  declarations  of  the  Congregatio  pro.  Interpret. 
Cone.  Trident,  liave  left  the  cathedraticnm  in  force  (see 
Ferrari.s,  Bibl.  Canon,  s.  v.  "  Cathedraticnm ;"  Thomassin, 
Vet.  ac  Nor.  Keel.  Disdpl.  Ill,  ii,  32,  34  ;  Benedict  XIV, 
lit  sup.  6  and  7;  Declarationes  18-26  in  the  edition  of 
Trent  by  Pichter  and  Schulte,  foe.  cit.). 

This  impost  is  termed  cathedraticum  "in  honorem 
cathedra',"  and  synodaticum  as  being  collected  during 
the  session  of  synod;  but  it  has  in  practice  been  paid 
at  other  times  as  well,  and  is  exacted  even  where  no 
synod  is  held,  unless  a  custom  recognised  in  law  for- 
bids (Benedict  XIV,  ut  sup.  etc.).      A  tax  expressive 
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of  subordination  is  required  in  any  case,  amounting  gen- 
erally to  two  sulidi.  It  must  be  jiaid  by  all  cburclics 
and  benefices  and  their  incuuibents,  and  also  by  semi- 
naries with  which  beuetices  are  incorporated,  and  lay 
unions  having  a  church  of  their  own.  Regulars  are 
exempt  with  reference  to  convents  and  convent  church- 
es in  which  they  personally  minister.  The  Order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  is  likewise  exempt.  In  practice, 
how  ever,  it  has  not  always  been  possible  to  collect  these 
taxes.  Austria  ceased  to  pay  them  under  imperial  re- 
scripts of  1783  and  1802,  and  in  many  other  districts  of 
Germany  they  were  (piietly  discontinued.  Their  valid- 
ity was  decreed  in  Bavaria,  on  the  other  hand,  so  late 
as  1841  (see  Permaneder,  Handb.  d.  Kirchenrechls,  3d 
ed.,  p.  319,  note). — Herzog,  Reul-EiicyUop.  s.  v. 

Synodicae  {awo^iKai^  were  letters  written  by  a 
new  bishop  informing  other  bishops  of  his  promotion, 
and  to  testify  his  desire  to  hold  communion  with  them. 
A  neglect  to  write  such  letters  was  interpreted  as  a  re- 
fusal to  hold  such  communion  and  a  virtual  charge  of 
heresy  upon  his  fellows.  Circular  letters  summoning 
the  bishops  to  a  provincial  synod  were  also  called  Sy- 
nodicw. 

Synoditae  (from  avi'oSoc,  a  community')  were 
moidvs  wlio  lived  in  communities  or  convents,  differing 
in  this  respect  from  the  Anchorets. 

Synods  form  a  noticeable  feature  in  the  history  of 
the  general  Church.  Particular  synods  have  served  to 
indicate  particular  stages  in  the  progress  or  retrogres- 
sion of  the  life  of  the  Church,  as  respects  the  develop- 
ment of  knowledge  and  teaching,  the  formation  of  the 
worship  and  the  constitution  of  the  Church  itself;  and 
all  synods  serve,  more  clearly  than  other  institutions, 
to  reveal  the  ruling  spirit,  the  measure  of  strength,  or 
tlie  type  of  disease,  in  anj'  given  period.  The  breadth 
of  the  field  covered  by  this  title  will  appear  from  the 
fact  that  Mansi's  (q.  v.)  collection  of  the  acts,  etc.,  of 
councils,  extending  only  into  the  15th  century,  em- 
braces 31  volumes  folio. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  synods  opinions  differ. 
Some  authors  hold  them  to  have  been  divinely  insti- 
tuted through  the  agency  of  the  apostles  (Acts  xv,  es- 
pecially ver.  28,  "  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  (ihost, 
and  to  us"),  while  others  concede  to  them  a  merely  ac- 
cidental rise.  The  council  in  Acts  xv  must  certainly 
be  considered  a  synod,  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
it  was  designed  to  introduce  a  permanent  institution. 
On  the  other  band,  the  situation  of  the  Church  and  the 
progress  of  events  furnished  the  providential  conditions 
by  which  ecclesiastical  assemblies  became  necessary,  so 
that  the  theory  of  a  merely  human  origin  for  them  can- 
not be  accepted.  The  history  of  our  subject,  excluding 
the  period  since  the  Reformation,  admits  of  being  di- 
vided into  five  periods. 

I.  The  Beyinidnys  of  the  Institution  of  Synods  as  Fur- 
nished by  Provincial  Synods  (to  A.D.  325). — The  earliest 
of  such  synods  of  which  mention  is  made  are  one  al- 
leged to  have  been  held  in  Sicily  in  A.D.  125  against 
the  gnostic  Heracleon  (q.  v.),  and  one  at  Rome  under 
bishop  Telesphorus  (d.  139);  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  that  either  of  them  was  held.  The 
earliest  of  which  we  have  authentic  information  were 
held  in  Asia  JNIinor  against  the  Montanists  (Eusebius, 
Hist.  L'ccl.  V,  16),  probably  not  before  A.D.  150.  Soon 
afterwards  various  synods  were  held  to  discuss  the  cele- 
bration of  Easter  {ibid.v,  23)  and  other  questions;  so 
that  Tertullian  speaks  {De  J(juniis,  c.  13)  of  the  con- 
vening of  such  bodies  as  a  custom  among  the  (ireeks, 
and  thereby  at  the  same  time  imfilics  that  such  assem- 
blies were  not  known  in  his  own  (African)  Church. 
Such  conferences  promoted  Christian  unity  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  government  of  the  churches  by  supe- 
rior authority.  By  the  middle  of  the  3d  century  syn- 
ods were  regularly  held  in  each  year,  and  were  attend- 
ed by  bishops  and  elders,  so  that  they  bad  already  be- 
come a  fixed  and  periodically  recurring  institution,  in 


which  the  different  churches  shared  in  the  persons  of 
their  aiipropriate  re]}rcsentatives  (see  Firniiliau's  letter 
to  Cyprian,  Fj'p.  No.  75).  The  earliest  synods  in  the 
West  were  held  in  Africa  about  A.D.  216,  and  soon  such 
assemblies  became  freiiuent.  The  next  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  synods  ajipears  in  the  extension  of  their 
jurisdiction  over  larger  areas  than  a  single  district  or 
province,  by  which  the  inauguration  of  oecumenical 
councils  was  ])repared  for.  At  Icouium,  in  26G,  rejire- 
sentatives  were  present  from  Galatia,  Cilicia,  etc.  Ev- 
ery part  of  Spain  was  represented  at  Elvira;  and  the 
Synod  of  Aries,  in  314,  was  attended  by  bishops  from 
Gaid,  Britain,  Germany,  Spain,  North  Africa,  and  Italy. 

II.  A.D.  325  to  8ti9. — The  oecumenical  synods  of  the 
(Jreek  Church,  beginning  with  that  of  Nica;a  (q.  v.)  and 
closing  with  the  Iburih  Council  of  Constantinople  (q.  v.). 

III.  A.D.  8(59  to  1311.— Councils  of  the  Western  Church 
under  the  direction  of  the  papacy,  including  a  great 
number  of  provincial  and  national  synods  whose  pro- 
ceedings indicated  both  the  utmost  devotion  and  the 
most  decided  opposition  to  the  rule  of  the  popes — end- 
ing w^ith  the  general  Council  of  Vienne  in  Gaul  (q.  v. 
severally). 

IV.  A.D.  1311  to  1517. — Councils  ostensibly  aiming  to 
secure  reform  "in  head  and  members" — Pisa, Constance, 
and  Basle  (tj.  v.  severally). 

V.  A.D.  1517  to  1563. — The  Reformation  and  the  re- 
actionary Synod  of  Trent  (q.  v.). 

For  an  enumeration  and  characterization  of  the  more 
important  synods  see  the  article  Colncils,  to  which  we 
also  refer  for  a  list  of  sources. — Herzog,  Real-EncykUrp. 
s.  V. 

Synodus  {(jvvo^oq).  a  term  applied  in  the  early 
Church  to  the  building  (church)  in  which  the  synod 
was  held.  It  was  simjily  transferred  from  the  assembly 
to  denote  the  place  of  assembly,  as  was  done  with  the 
word  ecclesia. 

Synthioniis  {(Tvv^poroc),a  Greek  term  to  signify 
the  seats  of  a  bishop  and  his  clergy  in  the  bema  of  an 
Oriental  Cliurch. 

Syn'tyche  C^vvrl'xi],  with  Fate),  a  female  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  Philippi,  mentioned  (Phil,  iv,  2,  3) 
along  with  another  named  Euodias  (or  rather  Euodia). 
A.D.  57.  To  what  has  been  said  under  the  latter  head 
the  following  may  be  added:  The  apostle's  injunction 
to  these  two  women  is  that  they  shoidd  live  in  harmony 
with  each  other,  from  which  we  infer  that  tjiey  had, 
more  or  less,  failed  in  this  respect.  Such  harmony  was 
doubh'  important  if  thej'  held  office  as  deaconesses  in 
the  Church,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  the 
case.  They  had  afforded  to  Paul  active  co-operatioir 
under  difficult  circiunstances  (iv  to)  tiioyytXuit  avvi]- 
Si\i]<Tdi'  fiot,  ver.  3),  and  perhaps  there  were  at  Philippi 
other  women  of  the  same  class  (aiTivec,  ibid.).  At  all 
events,  this  passage  is  an  illustration  of  what  tlie  Gospel 
did  for  women,  and  women  for  the  Gospel,  in  tiie  apos- 
tolic times;  and  it  is  the  more  interesting  as  having 
reference  to  that  Church  which  was  the  first  founded 
by  Paul  in  Euroi^e,  and  the  first  member  of  which  was 
Lydia.  Some  thoughts  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in 
Rilliet,  Comm.  sur  VEpitre  uux  Pliilipp.  p.  311-314. — 
Smith. 

Synii£ia.stae  (mn'ovaiauTai)  were  those  who  held 
that  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  was  effected  by  a  blend- 
ing or  commixture  of  the  Divine  substance  with  the 
substance  of  the  human  flesh.  The  name  is  taken  from 
the  statement  of  the  doctrine  avvovaiuKsu'  ytyei'ijrr^ai 
Ka't  Kpaaiu  T>j<;  ^forj/rof  (Theod.  JJeer.  Fab.  iv,  9). 
Theodoret  calls  this  sect  Poleiiiiar/s,  one  of  the  Apolli- 
narist  sects;  and  Ajiollinaris  himself,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  added  to  his  distinguishing  heresy  regarding 
the  soul  of  our  Lord  either  this  heresy  or  one  closely 
akin  to  it.  At  the  Lateran  Council  in  A.D.  649  were 
quoted  two  extracts  from  Polemon's  works,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  Synusiastaa  retained  the  heresy  re- 
garding the  soul  of  our  Lord,  denying  him  a  human 
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will,  and  asserting  that  he  was  to  himself  a  rational  soul. 
They  seem  to  have  been  led  to  the  adoption  olthe  her- 
esy ill  this  manner.  At  tlie  outbreak  of  the  eontrover- 
sies  regarding  tlie  inearnation,  some  asserted  the  con- 
version of  tlie  substance  of  tlie  (iodhcad  into  the  sub- 


About  B.C.  210  this  city  was  taken  and  sacked  by 
Marecllus,  the  Itoman  general,  and,  in  storming  the 
place,  Archimedes,  the  great  mathematician,  wlio  is  es- 
teemed the  iirst  inventor  of  tiie  si)here  (and  who,  dur- 
tlie  siege,  had  sorely  galled  tlie  Komans  with  as- 


stance  of  tlesh,  others  that  the  Divine  nature  supplied    tonishing  military  engines  of  his  own  invention),  was 


in  Christ  the  place  of  the  human  soul.  The  attemjit  ti 
hold  these  two  tenets  together  resulted  in  a  denial  of  an 
irar^pioTTifotg  altogether.  To  avoid  this  denial,  it  was 
allowed  that  the  tlesh  of  man  was  assumed,  but  so  blend- 
ed with  the  Divine  substance  as  to  eliminate  that  ten- 
dency to  sill  which  it  was  alleged  could  not  but  be  resi- 
dent in  human  nature.  Diodorus  of  Tarsus  and  Theod- 
otus  of  Antioch  wrote  against  this  heresy.  See  Cave. 
IJkt.  Lil. ;  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  etc.,  s.  v. 

Syr'acuse  {^IvpaKovaai ;  Lat.  Si/racusce),  a  cele- 


slain  by  a  common  soldier  while  intent  upon  his  stud- 
ies. After  it  was  thus  destroyed  by  Marcellus,  Augus- 
tus rebuilt  that  jiart  of  it  which  stood  upon  the  island, 
and  ill  time  it  so  far  recovered  as  to  have  three  walls, 
three  castles,  and  a  marble  gate,  and  to  be  able  to  seiul 
out  twelve  thousand  horse  soldiers  and  four  hundred 
ships.  In  A.D.  1)75  the  Saracens  seized  on  it,  but  in 
1090  it  was  taken  from  them  by  Roger,  duke  of  Apulia. 
It  yet  exists  under  its  original  name  (Ital.  Sirucdsa), 
and  is  still  much  frequented  on  account  of  its  commodi- 
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brated  city  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  whither  Paul  j  otis  harbor.  Paul  stayed  here  three  days  as  he  went 
arrived  in  an  Alexandrian  ship  from  jNIelita,  on  his  voy-  i  prisoner  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii,  1"2) ;  here  also  Christian- 
age  to  Rome  (Acts  xxviii,  12).  It  had  a  tine  prospect  j  ity  was  early  planted,  and  still,  at  least  in  name,  contin- 
from  every  entrance  both  by  sea  and  land.  Its  port,  I  ues;  but  the  city  has  lost  its  ancient  splendor,  thuugh 
which  had  the  sea  on  both  sides  of  it,  was  almost  all  of  [  it  is  a  bishop's  see. 

it  environed  with  beautiful  buildings,  and  all  that  part  The  magniticence  which  Cicero  describes  as  stiJl  re- 
of  it  which  was  without  the  city  was  on  both  sides  I  maining  in  his  time  was  no  doubt  greatly  impaired 
banked  up  and  sustained  with  very  fair  walls  of  mar-  I  when  Paul  visited  it.  The  whole  of  the  resources  of 
ble.  The  city  itself,  while  in  its  splendor,  was  the  i  Sicily  had  been  exhausted  in  the  civil  wars  of  Cfesar 
largest  and  richest  that  the  <4reeks  possessed  in  any  j  and  Pompey,  and  the  piratical  warfare  which  Sextus 
part  of  the  world.     For  (according  to  Strabo)  it  was  i  Pompeius,  the  youngest  son  of  the  latter,  subsecpiently 

twenty-two   miles    '"    '■iri^umfprPUfA,  a"''    ^'^t^    Plutarch   1  /-aTipil     nn     atrainst    thp    triumvir    r>P^n^M^B.       AugllStUS 

and  Livj'  inform  us 
that  the  spoil  of  it 
was  equal  to  that 
of  Carthage.  It 
was  the  oldest  of 
the  Creek  colonies 
being  founded  h} 
Corinthians,  and  in 
a  manner  consistei  1 
offour  cities  united 
into  one;  or,  asoth 
ers  express  it,it  wa'? 
called  quadruplex 
as  being  divided 
into  four  parts,  Ac 
radiiia,  Tyche,  Ne- 
apolis,  and  the  isl 
and  of  Ortygia 
The  first  of  these 
contained  the  fa 
mous  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  the  secoiul 
the  Temple  of 
J'ortune,  the  third 
a  large  amphithea- 
tre, and  a  wonder- 
ful statue  of  Apollo 
in  the  midst  of  a 
spacious  square, 
and  the  fourth  the 
two  temples  of  Di- 
ana and  jNIinerva, 
and  the  renowned 
fountain  of  Arethii- 
sa.  For  about  two 
hundre<l  and  fifty 
years  the  city  made 
little  noise  in  the 
world;  but  in  the 
next  two  hundred 
and  eightj'  it  be- 
came conspicuous 
in  war,  in  sea  ti-ade, 
and  in  wealth,  un- 
der its  kings  Geloii, 
Dionysius,  elder 
and  younger,  Dion, 
Agathocles,  and 
Hicro. 
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Plan  of  Syracuse  and  Us  Jtfiuvirous. 
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restored  Syracuse,  as  also  Catana  and  Centoripa,  which 
last  had  contributed  nuich  to  the  successful  issue  of 
his  struggle  with  Sextus  I'omiieius.  Yet  the  island 
<  )itygia  and  a  very  small  portion  of  the  mainland  ad- 
joining sufficed  for  the  new  colonists  and  the  renniant 
of  the  former  population.  But  the  site  of  Syracuse 
renderetl  it  a  convenient  place  for  the  African  corn- 
ships  to  touch  at,  for  the  harbor  was  an  excellent  one, 
and  the  fountain  Arethusa  in  the  island  fm'nished  an 
unfailing  supply  of  excellent  water.  Tiie  jirevalent 
wind  in  this  part  of  the  JNIediterranean  is  the  W.N.W. 
This  would  carry  the  vessels  from  the  corn  region  ly- 
ing eastward  of  Cape  Bon,  round  the  southern  point  of 
Sicily,  Cape  Pachynus,  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  isl- 
and. Creeping  up  under  the  shelter  of  this,  they  would 
lie  either  in  the  harbor  of  jMessana  or  at  Khegium,  un- 
til the  wind  changed  to  a  southern  point  and  enabled 
them  to  fetch  the  Campanian  harbor  I'liteoli  or  (iaeta, 
or  to  proceed  as  far  as  Ostia.  In  crossing  from  Africa 
to  Sicily,  if  the  wind  was  excessive,  or  varied  two  or 
three  points  to  the  northward,  they  would  naturally 
bear  up  for  Malta;  and  this  had  probably  been  the  case 
with  the  "Twins,"  the  ship  in  which  Paul  found  a  pas- 
sage after  his  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  that  island. 
Arrived  in  Malta,  they  watched  for  the  opportunity  of 
a  wind  to  take  them  westward,  and  with  such  a  one 
they  readily  made  Sj'racuse.  To  proceed  farther  while 
it  continued  blowing  would  have  exposed  them  to  the 
dangers  of  a  lee-shore,  and  accordingly  they  remained 
"  three  days."  They  then,  the  wind  having  probably 
shifted  into  a  westerly  quarter  so  as  to  give  them 
smooth  water,  coasted  the  shore  and  made  (TrspieXSoi^- 
r6C  KaTijvrljrTajxti'  £('c)  Khegium.  After  one  day  there, 
the  wind  got  round  still  more  and  blew  from  the  south  ; 
they  therefore  weighed,  and  arrived  at  Puteoli  in  the 
course  of  the  second  day  of  the  run  (Acts  xxviii,  12-14). 

In  the  time  of  Paul's  voyage,  Sicily  did  not  supply 
the  Romans  with  corn  to  the  extent  it  had  done  in  the 
time  of  king  Hiero,  and  in  a  less  degree  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Cicero.  It  is  an  error,  however,  to  suppose  that 
the  soil  was  exhausted;  for  Strabo  expressly  says  that 
fur  corn  and  some  other  productions,  Sicily  even  sur- 
passed Italy.  But  the  country  had  become  depopu- 
lated by  tlie  long  series  of  wars,  and  when  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Kome,  her  great  nobles  turned  vast 
tracts  into  pasture.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  whole 
of  the  centre  of  the  island  was  occupied  in  this  manner, 
and  among  its  exports  (except  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  volcanic  region,  where  excellent  wine  was  pro- 
duced), fat  stock,  hides,  and  wool  appear  to  have  been 
the  prominent  articles.  These  grazing  and  horse-breed- 
ing farms  were  kept  up  by  slave  labor;  and  this  was  the 
reason  that  the  whole  island  was  in  a  chronic  state  of 
disturbance,  owing  to  the  slaves  continually  running 
away  and  f<irming  bands  of  brigands.  Sometimes  these 
became  so  formidable  as  to  refpure  the  aid  of  regular 
military  o]jerations  to  put  them  down;  a  circumstance 
of  which  Tiberius  Gracchus  made  use  as  an  argument 
in  favor  of  his  measure  of  an  Agrarian  law  (Appian, 
B.  C.  i,  9),  which  would  have  reconverted  the  spacious 
grass-lands  into  small  arable  farms  cultivated  by  Ro- 
man freemen. 

In  the  time  of  Paul  there  were  onlj-  five  Roman  col- 
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onies  in  Sicily,  of  which  Syracuse  was  one.  The  oth- 
ers were  Catana,  'I'auromenium,  Therma?,  and  Tyndaris. 
Jlessana  too,  although  not  a  colony,  was  a  town  tilled 
with  a  Roman  pojiulation.  Probably  its  inhabitants  were 
merchants  connected  with  the  wine-trade  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, of  which  Messana  was  the  shipping  port.  Syr- 
acuse and  Panormus  were  important  as  strategical  points, 
and  a  Roman  force  was  kept  up  at  each.  Sicilians,  Sica- 
nians,  Jlorgetians,  and  Iberians  (aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  island,  or  very  early  settlers),  still  existed  in  the 
interior,  in  wliat  exact  political  condition  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say ;  but  most  likely  in  that  of  villeins.  Some 
few  towns  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  having  the  Latin 
franchise,  and  some  as  paying  a  fixed  tribute;  but,  with 
the  excejition  of  the  l\ve  colonies,  the  owners  of  the  soil 
of  the  island  were  mainly  great  absentee  proprietors, 
and  almost  all  its  produce  came  to  Rome  (Strabo,  vi, 
2 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv,  8i  sq. ;  v,  15-1 18 ;  Cicero,  J'eir.  iv, 
53  ;  Pliny,  //.  A',  iii,  8). — Smith.  For  a  full  account  of 
ancient  Syracuse,  see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Geog.  s.  v.,  and 
the  literature  there  cited ;  also  Gciller,  De  Situ  et  Orif/ine 
Syracusarum  (Lips.  1818)  ;  for  the  modern  cit}-,  Biide- 
ker,  Southern  Italy,  p.  308  sq.     See  Sicily. 

Syr'ia,  a  province  and  kingdom  of  Western  Asia, 
the  name,  extent,  and  boundaries  of  which  have  been 
subjects  of  no  little  difficulty  to  both  sacred  and  clas- 
sical geographers.  (Tlie  following  article  is  based  upon 
those  found  in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto  and  Smith.) 

I.  Name. — 1.  The  word  Syria  does  not  occur  in  He- 
brew ;  but  in  the  A.  V.  it  is  the  usual,  though  not  the 
uniform,  rendering  of  the  word  Aram  (C^X).  Thus 
in  Gen.  x,  22,  A  rum.  the  youngest  son  of  Shem,  is  men- 
tioned as  the  founder  of  the  Arani;ean  nation,  from 
whom  the  whole  country  colonized  by  his  descendants 
took  its  name.  The  country  is  therefore  rightly  called 
"Aram''  in  Numb.  xxiii,7;  but  the  very  same  Hebrew 
word  is  rendered  Mesopotamia  in  Judg.  iii,  10,  and  Syria 
in  X,  6. 

Aram  was  a  wide  region.  It  extended  from  the  Med- 
iterranean to  the  Tigris,  and  from  Canaan  to  Mount 
Taurus.  It  was  subdivided  into  five  ])rincipalities:  1. 
A  7-am-Dammesek  (called  in  the  A.  V.  "  Sj-ria  of  Damas- 
cus") ;  2.  A  ravi-Mauchah  ;  3.  A  i-am-Betk-Rechob  ;  4. 
Arum-Zohah  ;  and  5.  Ai-am-Naharaim  (Mesopotamia 
in  the  A.  V.).  These  have  already  been  described. 
See  Akam.  When  the  kingdom  of  Damascus  attained 
to  great  power  under  the  warlike  line  of  Hadad,  it  was 
called  by  way  of  distinction  .4  ?•«//?,  which  unfortunately 
is  rendered  "Syria"  in  the  A.  V.  (2  Sam.  viii,  5,  12;  1 
Kings  X,  29 ;  xv,  18 ;  2  Kings  v,  1 ;  xxiv,  2,  etc.).  This 
lax  method  of  translation  was  borrowed  from  the  Sept. 
and  Vidg.  versions.  The  Targums  retain  Aram;  and 
it  would  tend  much  to  geographical  accuracy'  and  dis- 
tinctness were  the  Hebrew  proper  names  uniformly  re- 
tained in  the  A.  V. 

The  region  comprehended  by  the  Hebrews  under 
the  name  Aram  was  not  identical  with  that  which  the 
Greek  writers  and  the  authors  of  the  New  Test,  in- 
cluded under  Syria.  It  embraced  all  ]\Ieso]K)tamia  and 
Assyria,  while  it  excluded  Phoenicia  and  the  whole  ter- 
ritory colonized  by  the  Canaanites.  See  Canaan. 
In  the  New  Test,  the  name  Syria  (Siipi'a)  is  not  em- 
ployed with  great  detiniteness.  In  fact,  it 
is  doubtful  if  ever  the  Greek  geographers 
were  agreed  as  to  the  exact  boundaries  of 
the  country  so  called.  Matthew,  after  men- 
tioning the  mighty  works  and  wondrous 
teachings  of  our  Lord  in  Galilee,  says :  "  His 
fame  went  throughout  all  Syria,"  alluding 
apparently  to  the  coimtry  adjoining  Galilee 
on  the  north  (iv,  24).  Luke  applies  the 
name  to  the  Roman  province  of  which 
Cyreniiis  was  governor,  and  which  did  not 
include  Palestine  (ii,  2).  In  the  same  re- 
stricted sense  the  word  is  used  in  Acts 
XV,  23.      The  apostles  in  Jerusalem  wrote 
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"unto  the  brethren  of  the  (lontiles  in  Aiitioch,  and 
Syria,  and  Cilicia ;"  and  afterwards  it  is  said  that 
Paul,  settini;  out  from  Antiofli,  "  went  tliroutih  Syria 
and  Cilicia"  (ver.  41  ;  coinp.  (ial.  i,  21).  A  wider  siii- 
niticalion  seems  to  be  attaehecl  to  the  name  in  other 
passaices.  It  is  said  of  Paul,  when  going  to  Jerusalem, 
"that  he  sailed  thence  (from  (irecce)  into  Syria" — giv- 
ing this  general  name  to  Palestine  as  well  as  the  coun- 
try north  of  it  (Acts  xviii,  18;  xx,3).  In  one  passage 
taken  from  the  Sept.  the  name  is  em()loyed  as  an  equiv- 
alent of  the  Hebrew  A  ram  (Luke  iv,  27  ;  comp.  2  Kings 
V,  20). 

2.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  not  quite  certain.  Some 
make  it  a  contraction  or  corruption  of  Assi/ria  (Scylax, 
Peripl.  p.  80;  Dionys.  Perieg.  970-975;  Eustath.  Com- 
ment, ad  Inc.,  etc.).  Herodotus  says,  "  The  people  whom 
the  Greeks  call  Sjirians  are  called  Agsyvinns  b\'  the 
barbarians"  (vii,  G3) ;  and  these  names  were  frequently 
confounded  by  the  later  (ireek  writers  (Xenoph.  Q/n 
vi,  2,  19;  viii,  3,  24);  and  apparently'  also  by  some 
of  the  Latins  (Pliny,  //.  A",  v,  13).  A  much  more 
probable  etymology  is  that  \vhich  derives  Syria  from 
Tsur  ("iiri),  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Tyre.  The  distinction  between  Syria  and  Assyria  is 
very  great  in  Hebrew.  The  (ireek  form  of  the  name 
derived  from  Tsur  would  be  Tsuria ;  but  as  this  could 
not  be  expressed  by  Greek  letters,  it  was  softened  down 
to  '2vpia.  Asst/ria  is  in  Hebrew  "IH'i'X,  and  in  Greek 
'Aarrvfjia,  and  sometimes  'Arovpia.  "A  still  greater 
distinction  between  the  names  is  found  in  the  Assj-rian 
inscriptions,  where  Assyria  is  called  As-sur,  while  the 


Tyrians  are  the  Txiir-ra-i/a.  the  characters  used  be- 
ing entirely  dilierent"  (Hawlinson,  Herod,  i,  (iS,  note). 
Tyre  was  the  most  important  city  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast.  AVith  it  and  its  enterprising  merchants 
the  (Jreeks  soon  became  familiar;  and  they  gave  to  the 
country  around  it  the  general  name  Syria  —  that  is, 
"  region  of  Tyre." 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  connection  be- 
tween Syria  and  Aram  is  noticed  by  Strabo  when  com- 
menting on  a  stanza  of  Pindar:  "Others  understand 
Syrians  by  the  .I?//'//,  who  are  now  called  Aramd'i^ 
(xiii.  ()2t»,  and  xvi,78,'));  and  again,  "Those  whom  we 
call  Syrians  (^vpovc)  are  by  the  Syrians  themselves 
called  Armenians  and  Ai-ummceans"  (Apaj^ifiaiovi;;  i, 
2,  34). 

The  name  Syria  was  thus  of  foreign  origin.  It  was 
never  ado|)ted  or  acknowledged  by  the  peo|)le  them- 
selves; nor  was  it  ever  employed  by  native  authors  ex- 
cept when  writing  in  Greek  for  (ireeks.  At  the  pres- 
ent day  it  is  unknown  in  the  country.  It  has  been 
seen  that  in  ancient  times  the  name  A  ram  was  spe- 
cially applied  to  Damascus  and  its  kingdom.  There  is 
something  analogous  to  this  in  modern  usage.  Esh- 
S/iam  is  the  name  now  commonly  given  to  both  city 
and  country,  though  in  more  correct  language  the  for- 
mer is  styled  Jjimishk  esh-Sham. 

II.  Extent  and  Boundaries. — L  Ancient  geographers 
do  not  agree  as  to  the  extent  of  Syria.  Herodotus 
makes  it  reach  to  the  Hlack  Sea  on  the  north  (i,  G) ;  to 
Paphlagonia  and  the  jNIediterranean  on  the  west  (i,  72; 
ii,  12,  IIG);  to  Egypt  on  the  south  (ii,  158,  159);  and 
to  Media  and  Persia  on  the  east  (vii,  G3).  He  con- 
founded Syria  and  Assyria,  and  hence 
arose  the  error  into  which  he  fell  re- 
garding the  extent  of  the  former.  The 
same  view  is  taken  by  Xenophon  {A  nab. 
i,  4,  11-19).  Even  Strabo  states  in  one 
place  that  "the  name  Syria  seems  to 
extend  from  Babylonia  as  far  as  the  bay 
of  Issus,  and  anciently  from  this  hay  to 
the  Euxine.  IJoth  tribes  of  the  C'ap- 
padocians — those  near  the  Taurus,  and 
those  near  the  Pontus — are  called  to 
this  day  I^euco- Syrians."  It  is  clear, 
however,  from  a  subsequent  sentence, 
that  he  in  this  place  fell  into  the  error 
of  Herodotus;  for  he  thus  remarks, 
"  When  the  historians  of  the  Syrian 
empire  say  that  the  Medes  were  con- 
quered by  the  Persians,  and  the  Syrians 
by  the  Medes,  they  mean  no  other  Syri- 
ans than  those  who  built  the  royal  pal- 
aces of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  ;  and  Ni- 
nus  who  built  Nineveh  in  Atnria  was 
one  of  these  Syrians"  (xvi.  737).  It  is 
evident  that  for  Syrians  the  n;ime  ,4.<;- 
syrians  should  here  be  sidistitiitcd.  The 
great  similarity  of  the  names,  no  doubt, 
tended  to  create  this  confusion. 

When  writing  directly  of  the  country 
of  Syria,  Strabo  is  more  accurate.  He 
describes  its  extent,  boundaries,  and  di- 
visions with  great  minuteness.  "  Syria 
is  boimded  on  tlic  north  by  Cilicia  [comp. 
Acts  XV,  23]  and  Blount  Ainanus;  on  the 
east  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Arabian 
Scenitffi,  who  live  on  this  side  [west]  of 
the  Eu])hrates;  on  the  south  by  Arabia 
Felix  and  Egypt ;  on  the  west  by  the 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  seas,  as  far  as  Is- 
sus" (xvi,  749).  Pliny  gives  substan- 
tially the  same  boundaries.  He  says, 
however,  that  some  geographers  di- 
vide the  country  into  four  provinces — 
Idumsea,  Judaja,  Phoenicia,  and  Syria 
(//.  A'.  V,  13;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  x, 
6,1). 
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Ptolemy  confines  Syria  within  the  same  limits  on  the 
north,  west,  and  east;  but  he  marks  its  southern  bound- 
ary by  a  line  running  from  Dor,  at  the  base  of  Carmel, 
bj'  Scythopolis  and  Philadelphia,  to  Alsadanuis  jNIons 
(Jebel  Hauran).  He  thus  includes  Phoenicia,  Galilee, 
and  a  portion  of  Persea,  but  excludes  Judaea  and  Idu- 
iua\i  (v,  15). 

'i.  In  this  article  the  name  Syria  is  confined  to  what 
appears  to  be  its  more  strict  New-Test,  signification. 
Its  boundaries  may  be  given  as  follows :  Palestine  on 
the  south;  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west;  Cilicia  and 
Mount  Amanus  on  the  north ;  and  the  Euphrates  and 
desert  of  Palmyra  on  the  east.  Its  length,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Litany  on  the  south  to  the  bay  of  Iskan- 
derun  on  the  north,  is  250  miles,  and  its  breadth  aver- 
ages about  130  miles.  Its  area  may  thus  be  estimated 
at  32,500  square  miles.  It  lies  between  lat.  33°  13'  and 
'6G°  42'  N.,  and  long.  35°  45'  and  38°  E. 

III.  Physical  Gtoyrajjhy. — Syria,  like  Palestine,  is  di- 
vided into  a  series  of  belts,  extending  in  parallel  lines 
from  north  to  south.  (1.)  A  narrow  belt  of  plain  along 
the  seaboard.  It  embraces  the  plain  of  Issus,  now  Is- 
kanderun,  on  the  north,  extending  as  far  as  the  bold 
promontory  of  Ras  el-Khanzlr.  South  of  the  promon- 
tory is  the  fertile  plain  of  Seleucia,  now  Suweidiyeh,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Orontes.  Then  follows  the  peak  of 
Casius,  which  dips  into  the  sea;  and  from  its  southern 
base  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Litany  stretches  the 
jilain  of  Phoenicia,  varying  in  breadth  from  ten  miles 
at  Ladikiyeh  to  half  a  mile  at  Sidon.  It  is  nearly  all 
fertile  ;  and  some  portions  of  it  at  Sidon,  Beiriit,  and 
Tripoli  are  among  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  in 
Syria.  (2.)  A  belt  of  mountains,  the  backbone  of  the 
country.  It  commences  with  the  ridge  of  Amanus  on 
the  north;  then  follows  Bargylus  in  the  centre,  and 
Lebanon  on  the  south.  (3.)  The  great  valley  of  Cade- 
Syria,  and  its  northern  extension  the  valley  of  the  Oron- 
tes, form  the  next  belt,  and  constitute  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  the  country.  (4.)  The  mountain- 
chain  of  Antilebanon,  though  broken  by  the  plain  of 
Hamath,  finds  a  natural  prolongation  in  the  ridge  which 
rises  in  the  parallel  of  the  city  of  Hamath  and  runs 
northward  bej'ond  Aleppo.  (5.)  Along  the  whole  east- 
ern border  from  north  to  south  extends  an  arid  plateau, 
bleak  and  desolate,  the  home  of  the  roving  Bedawin. 

1.  Plains. — The  plains  of  Phoenicia  have  already  been 
noticed  under  that  head. 

By  far  the  most  important  part  of  Syria,  and,  on  the 
whole,  its  most  striking  feature,  is  the  great  valley  which 
reaches  from  the  plain  of  Umk,  near  Antioch,  to  the 
narrow  gorge  on  which  the  Litany  enters  in  about  lat. 
33^  30'.  This  valley,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with 
the  Syrian  coast,  extends  the  length  of  230  miles,  and 
has  a  width  varying  from  6  or  8  to  15  or  20  miles.  The 
more  southern  portion  of  it  was  known  to  the  ancients 
as  Coele-Syria,  or  "  the  Hollow  S}'ria,"  and  has  already 
been  described.  See  Ccele-Syria.  In  length  this  por- 
tion is  rather  more  than  100  miles,  terminating  with  a 
screen  of  hills  a  little  south  of  Hums,  at  which  point 
the  north-eastern  direction  of  the  valley  also  ceases,  and 
it  begins  to  bend  to  the  north-west. 

The  plain  of  Hamath  is  very  extensive.  It  joins 
Coele-Syria  on  the  south,  and  extends  northward  on  both 
sides  of  the  Orontes  as  far  as  Apamea,  about  seventy 
miles;  while  its  breadth  from  the  base  of  Lebanon  to 
the  desert  is  nearly  thirty.  Its  surface  is  almost  per- 
fectly fiat,  its  soil  generally  a  rich  black  mould ;  water 
is  abundant.  Upon  it  once  stood  the  large  cities  of 
Hiblah,  Laodicea  ad  Libanum,  Emesa,  Arethusa,  Larissa, 
Hamath,  and  Apamea;  all  of  which,  with  the  exception 
of  Hamath  and  Emesa  (now  Hums),  are  either  in  ruins 
or  have  dwindled  down  to  poor  villages. 

The  plain  of  Damascus  and  its  continuation  towards 
Hauran  on  the  south  are  exceedingly  fertile.  See  Da- 
mascus. 

The  little  plain  of  Issus  between  the  mountains  and 
the  bay  is  now  a  pestilential  marsh,  on  the  borders  of 
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which  stands  the  miserable  village  of  Iskanderfin,  the 
only  seaport  of  Antioch  and  Aleppo. 

The  plain  of  Suweidiyeh,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oron- 
tes, is  still  a  lovely  spot,  in  part  covered  with  orchards 
and  mulberry  plantations.  On  its  northern  border  lie 
the  ruins  of  Seleucia,  the  port  from  which  Paul  em- 
barked on  his  first  missionary  journey  (Acts  xiii,  2-4), 
and  once  so  celebrated  for  its  docks  and  fortifications 
(Polybius,  bk.  v). 

2.  Mountains. — (1.)  The  parallel  ranges  of  Lebanon 
and  Antilebanon  have  already  been  noticed  inider  their 
own  titles.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  former  is  the 
pass  called  in  Scripture  "  the  entrance  of  Hamath" 
(q.  v.). 

(2.)  Bej-ond  this,  in  a  line  with  Lebanon,  rises  the 
range  of  Bargylus,  which  extends  to  Antioch.  It  is  a 
rugged  limestone  ridge,  rent  and  torn  by  wild  ravines, 
thinly  peopled,  and  sparsely  covered  with  oaks.  Its 
elevation  is  much  inferior  to  Lebanon,  and  does  not  av- 
erage more  than  4000  feet.  In  the  parallel  of  Antioch 
the  chain  meets  the  Orontes,  and  there  sweeps  round  in 
a  sharp  angle  to  the  south-west,  and  terminates  in  the 
lofty  peak  of  Casius  (now  Jebel  Akra),  which  rises  ab- 
ruptly from  the  sea  to  a  lieight  of  5700  feet,  forming 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  landmarks  along  the  coast 
of  Syria.  The  Bargylus  range  has  received  the  name 
Jebel  en-Nusairtyeh,  from  the  mysterious  and  warlike 
tribe  of  Nusairiyeh,  who  form  the  great  bulk  of  its  in- 
habitants. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  range,  on  the  green 
bank  of  the  rapid  Orontes,  stand  the  crumbling  walls 
and  towers  of  Syria's  ancient  capital,  Antioch  (q.  v.), 
now  dwindled  down  to  a  poor  town  of  some  GOOO  inhab- 
itants. A  few  miles  west  of  it,  in  a  secluded  mountain 
glen,  are  the  fountains  and  ruins  of  Beit  el-JIa,  which 
mark  the  site  of  the  once  celebrated  Daphne  (Murray, 
Handbook  for  Syr.  and  Pal.  p.  G02). 

(3.)  Beyond  the  valley  through  which  the  Orontes 
breaks  narrow  and  wild,  rises  steeply  another  mountain- 
range,  which  runs  northward  till  it  joins  the  Taurus, 
and  has  an  average  elevation  of  nearly  6000  feet.  The 
scenery  of  this  range  is  very  grand — deep  ravines  shut 
in  by  cliffs  of  naked  rock,  conical  peaks  clothed  with 
the  dark  foliage  of  the  prickly  oak,  and  foaming  tor- 
rents fringed  with  dense  copses  of  myrtle  and  oleander. 
On  the  west  it  sends  out  the  lofty  promontory  of  Ras 
el-Khanzir,  which  shuts  in  the  plain  of  Suweidiyeh; 
and  farther  north  the  curve  of  the  bay  of  Iskanderiin 
s\veeps  so  close  to  the  rocky  base  of  the  range  as  to 
leave  a  pass  only  a  few  feet  broad  between  the  cliff  and 
the  sea.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  arch  mark- 
ing the  site  of  the  celebrated  Syrian  Gates;  to  the 
north  of  it  is  the  battle-field  of  Issus.  The  southern 
section  of  this  range  was  ancientlj'  called  Pieria,*and 
gave  its  distinguishing  name  to  the  city  {Sdeucia  Pie- 
ria}  at  its  base  ;  the  northern  section  was  called  Ama- 
nus. The  whole  ridge  is  now  usually  called  Jawar 
Dagh,  though  the  southern  portion  is  perhaps  more 
commonly  known  as  Ras  el-KhanzSr. 

(4.)  On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Orontes,  near  the 
ruins  of  Apamea,  rises  another  but  much  lower  range 
of  hills,  which  rinis  northward,  not  in  a  regularly  form- 
ed ridge,  but  rather  in  detached  clumps,  to  the  parallel 
of  Aleppo.  The  hills  are  mainly  calcareous,  well  wood- 
ed in  places,  and  intersected  at  intervals  by  fertile  plains 
and  vales.  They  are  interesting  to  the  traveller  and 
antiquarian  as  containing  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
ruins  in  Syria  (Murray,  Handbook,  p.  615  sq. ).  The 
southern  section  is  called  Jebel  Riha,  the  central  Jebel 
el-' Ala,  and  the  northern  Jebel  Siman,  from  its  having 
been  the  home  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

3.  The  Xorthern  Hiyhlands. — Northern  Syria,  espe- 
cially the  district  called  Commagene,  between  Taurus 
and  the  Euphrates,  is  still  very  insufficiently  explored. 
It  seems  to  be  altogether  an  elevated  tract,  consisting 
of  twisted  spurs  from  "Taurus  and  Amanus,  with  narrow 
valleys  between  them,  which  open  out  into  bare  and 
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sterile  plains.  The  valleys  themselves  are  not  verj'- 
fertile.  They  arc  watereil  by  small  streams,  producing 
often  abuiulant  fish,  and,  for  the  most  part,  flowing  into 
the  Orontes  or  the  Euphrates.  A  certain  number  of 
the  more  central  ones,  however,  unite  and  constitute  the 
"  river  of  Aleppo,"  which,  unable  to  reach  either  of  the 
oceanic  streams,  forms  (as  we  have  seen)  a  lake  or 
marsh,  wherein  its  waters  evaporate.  Along  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates  there  are  rich  land  and  abundant  vege- 
tation; but  the  character  of  the  country  thence  to  the 
valley  of  the  Orontes  is  bare  and  woodless,  except  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  towns,  where  fruit-trees  are  culti- 
vated, and  orchards  and  gardens  make  an  agreeable  ap- 
pearance. Most  of  this  region  is  a  mere  sheep-walk, 
which  grows  more  and  more  harsh  and  repulsive  as  we 
approach  the  south,  where  it  gradually  mingles  with 
the  desert.  The  highest  elevation  of  the  plateau  be- 
tween the  two  rivers  is  1500  feet;  and  this  height  is 
reached  soon  after  leaving  the  Euphrates,  while  towards 
the  west  the  decline  is  gradual. 

4.  The  Eastern  Desert. — East  of  the  inner  mountain- 
chain,  and  south  of  the  cultivable  ground  about  Aleppo, 
is  the  great  Syrian  desert,  an  "elevated .dry  upland,  for 
the  most  part  of  gypsum  and  marls,  producing  nothing 
but  a  few  spare  bushes  of  wormwood,  and  the  usual  aro- 
matic plants  of  the  wilderness."  Here  and  there  bare 
and  stony  ridges  of  no  great  height  cross  this  arid  re- 
gion, but  fail  to  draw  water  from  the  sky,  and  have, 
consequently,  no  streams  flowing  from  them.  A  few 
wells  supply  the  nomad  population  with  a  brackish 
fluid.  The  region  is  traversed  with  difficulty,  and  has 
never  been  accurately  surveyed.  The  most  remarkable 
oasis  is  at  Palmyra,  where  there  are  several  small  streams 
and  abundant  palm-trees.  See  Tadmok.  Towards  the 
more  western  part  of  the  region  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountain-range  which  there  boimds  it,  is  likewise  a 
good  deal  of  tolerably  fertile  country,  watered  by  the 
streams  which  flow  eastward  from  the  range,  and  after 
a  longer  or  a  shorter  course  are  lost  in  the  desert.  The 
best -known  and  the  most  productive  of  these  tracts, 
which  seem  stolen  from  the  desert,  is  the  famous  plain 
of  Damascus — the  el-Ghutah  and  el-Merj  of  the  Arabs 
— already  described  in  the  account  given  of  that  city. 
See  Damascus.  No  rival  to  this  "  earthly  paradise"  is 
to  be  found  along  the  rest  of  the  chain,  since  no  other 
stream  flows  down  from  it  at  all  comparable  to  the  Ba- 
rada;  but  wherever  the  eastern  side  of  the  chain  has 
been  visited,  a  certain  amount  of  cultivable  territory  has 
been  found  at  its  foot;  corn  is  grown  in  places,  and 
olive-trees  are  abundant  (Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syi-ia, 
p.  124-129;  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  ii,  146). 
Farther  from  the  hills,  all  is  bare  and  repulsive — a  drv, 
hard  desert  like  that  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  with  a 
soil  'of  marl  and  gravel,  only  rarely  diversified  with 
sand. 

5.  Rivers. — (1.)  The  Orontes  is  the  largest  river  in 
Syria.  It  is  now  called  el-'Asy  ("  The  Rebellious"),  and 
also  el-Maklub  ("  The  Inverted"),  from  the  fact  of  its 
running,  as  is  thought,  in  a  wrong  direction.  Its  high- 
est source  is  in  the  plain  of  Buka'a  (Coele-Syria),at  the 
base  of  Antilebanon,  beside  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Lybo.  It  runs  north-west  across  the  plain  to  the 
foot  of  Lebanon,  where  its  volume  is  more  than  trebled 
by  the  great  fountain  of  Ain  el-'Asy.  Hence  it  winds 
along  the  plain  of  Hamath,  passing  Riblah,  Hums,  Ha- 
math,  and  Apamea.  At  Antioch  it  sweeps  round  to  the 
west  through  a  magnificent  pass,  and  falls  into  the  Med- 
iterranean at  Seleucia.  Its  scenery  is  in  general  tame 
and  uninteresting.  Its  volume  above  Hamath  is  less 
than  that  of  the  Jordan,  but  lower  down  it  receives 
several  tributaries  which  greatly  increase  it.  Its  total 
length  is  about  154  miles. 

(2.)  The  Litany  is  the  next  river  in  magnitude.  Its 
principal  sources  are  in  the  valley  of  Buka'a,  at  Baalbek, 
Zahleh,  and  Anjar  (the  ancient  Chalcis).  After  wind- 
ing down  the  Buka'a  to  its  southern  end,  it  forces  its 
way  through  a  sublime  glen,  which  completely  inter- 


sects Lebanon,  and  falls  into  the  sea  a  few  miles  north 
of  Tyre. 

(4.)  The  rivers  Eleutherus,  Lycus,  and  Adonis  have 
been  noticed  in  the  article  Lebanon,  and  the  Abana 
and  Pharpar  under  Damascts. 

(5.)  A  small  stream  called  Nahr  Koweik  rises  near 
the  village  of  Aintab,  flows  southward  through  a  nar- 
row glen  to  Aleppo,  waters  the  town  and  its  gardens, 
and  empties  itself  in  winter  into  a  marsh  Sfime  twenty 
miles  farther  south.  It  seems  to  be  the  Chalus  of  Xen- 
ophon  (Anal),  i,  4,  9). 

(6.)  The  Sajur  rises  a  little  farther  to  the  north,  in 
the  mountains  north  of  Aintab.  Its  course  for  the  first 
twenty-live  miles  is  south-east,  after  which  it  runs  east 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  finally  resuming  its  first  di- 
rection, and  flowing  by  the  town  of  Sajur  into  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  is  a  larger  river  than  the  Koweik,  though 
its  course  is  scarcely  so  long. 

6.  Lakes. — There  are  only  two  lakes  of  any  impor- 
tance in  Syria. 

(1.)  One  lies  some  miles  north  of  Antioch,  and  is  called 
Bahr  el-Abiad,  "  White  Lake."  It  is  about  twenty-five 
miles  in  circuit,  but  has  a  broad  margin  of  marsh,  which 
is  flooded  after  heavy  rains, 

(2.)  The  other  lake  is  on  the  Orontes,  west  of  Hums, 
and  is  called  Bahr  Kades.  It  is  about  six  miles  long  by 
from  two  to  three  broad,  and  is  in  a  great  measure,  if 
not  entireU',  artificial.  It  is  formed  by  a  dam  built 
across  the  valley.  The  water  is  thus  raised  to  an  ele- 
vation sufficient  to  supply  the  town  and  irrigate  the 
surrounding  plain  (Porter,  Damascus,  ii,  344). 

(3.)  The  Sabakhah  is  a  salt  lake,  into  which  only  in- 
significant streams  flow,  and  which  has  no  outlet.  It 
lies  midway  between  Balis  and  Aleppo,  the  route  be- 
tween these  places  passing  along  its  northern  shore.  It 
is  longer  than  the  Lake  of  Antioch,  but  narrower,  being 
about  thirteen  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  four  miles 
only  from  north  to  south,  even  where  it  is  widest. 

(4.)  The  Bahr  el-lMerj,  like  the  piece  of  water  in 
which  the  Koweik,  or  river  of  Aleppo,  ends,  scarcely  de- 
serves to  be  called  a  lake,  since  it  is  little  better  than  a 
large  marsh.  The  length,  according  to  colonel  Ches- 
ne\-,  is  nine  miles,  and  the  breadth  two  miles  (Eiqihrat, 
Exj).  i,  503) ;  but  the  size  seems  to  vary  with  the  sea- 
sons, and  with  the  extent  to  which  irrigation  is  used 
along  the  course  of  the  Barada.  A  recent  traveller, 
who  traced  tlie  Barada  to  its  termination,  found  it  di- 
vide a  few  miles  below  Damascus,  and  observed  that 
each  branch  terminated  in  a  marsh  of  its  own;  wliile  a 
neighboring  stream,  the  Awaj,  commonly  regarded  as 
a  tributary  of  the  Barada,  also  lost  itself  in  a  third 
marsh  separate  from  the  other  two  (Porter,  in  Geograph. 
Jourii.  xxvi,  43-4G). 

7.  Cities. — -The  principal  cities  and  towns  of  Syria  are 
the  following :  Damascus,  pop.  150,000 ;  Aleppo,  pop. 
70,000;  Beirut, pop. 80,000;  Hamath,  pop. 30,000;  Hums, 
pop.  20,000;  Tripoli,  pop.  13,000;  Antioch,  Sidon,  and 
Ladikjyeh.  Besides  these,  which  occupy  ancient  sites, 
there  were  in  former  times  Palmyra,  in  the  eastern  des- 
ert; Abila,  on  the  river  Abana;  Chalcis,  Heliopolis.  and 
Lybo,  in  the  valley  of  Coele-Syria;  Laodicea  ad  Libanum, 
Arethusa,  and  Apamea,  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes; 
Seleucia,  Aradus,  and  Byblos  [see  Gebal],  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  many  others  of  less  importance. 

IV.  Political  Geography. — Syria  has  passed  through 
many  changes.  Its  ancient  divisions  were  numerous, 
and  constantly  varying.  The  provinces  of  the  Biblical 
Aram  have  already  been  noticed.  See  Ap.am.  Phoe- 
nicia was  generally  regarded  as  a  distinct  principality 
[see  Phcenicia],  and  the  warlike  tribes  of  Lebanon  ap- 
pear to  have  remained  almost  in  a  state  of  independence 
from  the  earliest  ages.  See  Lebanon.  The  political 
divisions,  as  enumerated  bj'  Greek  and  Roman  geogra- 
phers, are  indefinite  and  almost  unintelligible.  Strabo 
mentions  five  great  provinces :  1.  Commagene,  a  small 
territory  in  the  extreme  north,  with  Samosata  for  capi- 
tal, situated  on  the  Euphrates.    2.  Seleucia,  lying  south 
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of  the  former,  was  subdivided  into  four  districts  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  its  chief  cities:  (1)  Antioch  Epi- 
daphne  ;  (2)  Seleucia,  in  Picria ;  (3)  Apamea  ;  and  (4) 
Laodicea.  In  the  district  of  Antioch  was  another  sub- 
division, situated  near  the  Euphrates,  and  called  Cyr- 
rhestice,  from  the  town  Cyrrhestis,  which  contained  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Diana.  Southward  were  two  sub- 
tlivisions  (apparently)  of  Apamea,  called  Parapotamia 
and  Chalcidice,  bordering  on  the  Euphrates,  and  inhab- 
ited by  Scenitse.  The  territory  of  Laodicea  extended 
south  to  the  river  Eleutherus,  where  it  bordered  on 
Phoenice  and  Coele-Syria.  3.  Cale-Syria,  comprising 
Laodicea  ad  Libanum,  Chalcis,  Abilene,  Damascus,  Itu- 
nea,  and  others  farther  south,  included  in  Palestine.  4. 
rhaenicia.     5.  Judaea  {Geotj?:  xvi,  748  sq.), 

Pliny's  divisions  are  still  more  numerous  than  those 
of  Strabo.  It  appears  that  each  city  on  rising  to  im- 
portance gave  its  name  to  a  surrounding  territory,  larger 
or  smaller,  and  this  in  time  assumed  the  rank  of  a  prov- 
ince (Pliny,  //.  N.  v,  14-21). 

Ptolemy  mentions  thirteen  provinces:  Commagene, 
Pieria,  Cyrrhestica,  Seleucis,  Casiotis,  Chalibonitis,  Chal- 
cis, Apamene,  Laodicene,  Phoenicia,  Coele-Syria,  Palmy- 
rene,  and  Bataufea,  and  he  gives  a  long  list  of  the  cities 
contained  in  them.  He  excludes  Palestine  altogether 
(Gear/?:  v,  15). 

Under  the  Romans  Syria  became  a  province  of  the 
empire.  Some  portions  of  it  were  permitted  to  remain 
for  a  time  under  the  rule  of  petty  princes,  dependent  on 
the  imperial  government.  Gradually,  however,  all  these 
\vere  incorporated,  and  Antioch  was  the  capital.  Under 
Hadrian  the  province  was  divided  into  two  parts  :  Syria 
Major  on  the  north,  and  Syria- Pha'tdce  on  the  south. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  4th  century  another  partition 
of  Syria  was  made,  and  formed  the  basis  of  its  ecclesi- 
astical government :  1.  Syria  Prima,  with  Antioch  as 
capital ;  2.  S.  Secunda,  with  Apamea  as  capital ;  3. 
Phoenicia  Prima,  including  the  greater  part  of  ancient 
Phoenicia — Tyre  was  its  capital;  4.  Phoenicia  Secunda, 
also  called  Phanicia  ad  JAbanum,  with  Damascus  for 
capital  ("  Car.  a  St.  Paul,"  Geng.  Sac.  p.  287). 

At  the  present  time  Sj-ria  forms  a  portion  of  three 
pashalics — Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  Sidon. 

V.  Climate,  Inhabitants,  etc. — 1.  The  temperature  of 
Syria  greatly  resembles  that  of  Palestine.  The  sum- 
mits of  Hermon  and  Lebanon  are  crowned  with  perpet- 
ual snow,  and  the  high  altitudes  along  these  ranges  are 
as  cool  as  the  south  of  England ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  low  marshy  plains  of  the  interior  are  very  hot.  The 
seaboard,  being  much  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  and 
sheltered  by  the  mountains  behind,  is  generally  sultry 
and  subject  to  fevers ;  but  there  are  a  few  places — such 
as  Sidon,  Beirut,  and  Suweidij'eh — where  the  soil  is 
dry  and  the  air  pure.  Rain  is  more  abundant  than  in 
Palestine,  and  even  during  summer  light  showers  occa- 
sionally fall  in  the  mountains. 

2.  Tlie  present  population  of  Syria  is  estimated  at 
1,880,000.  Arabic  is  their  vernacular.  They  consist 
of  Jlohammedans,  Yezidees,  Druses,  Romanists,  Jews, 
and  Greek  Christians.  The  Mohammedans,  who  prob- 
ably comprise  three  fourths  of  the  whole,  are  seldom 
associated  with  the  progress  of  arts  or  industrj',  and, 
though  possessing  the  influence  which  belongs  to  the 
ruling  authorities,  are  rarely  instrumental  in  the  crea- 
tion of  capital  or  the  diffusion  of  civilization.  Most  of 
the  commercial  establishments  are  either  in  the  hands 
of  the  Christian  or  Jewish  population.  The  agricult- 
ural produce  of  Syria  is  far  less  than  might  be  expect- 
ed from  the  extensive  tracts  of  fertile  lands  and  the  fa- 
vorable state  of  the  climate.  Regions  of  the  highest 
fertility  remain  fallow,  and  the  want  of  population  for 
the  purposes  of  cultivation  is  most  deplorable.  The 
commerce  of  Syria  is  in  an  equally  low  state.  Volney 
but  faithfully  depicted  Syria  when  he  described  it  as 
"  a  land  of  almost  unparalleled  natural  resources,  com- 
prising within  its  limits  every  estimable  variety  of  cli- 
mate and  of  soil."    Yet  Syria,  under  the  execrable  Mus- 


sulman rule,  is  almost  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  nations ; 
but  even  in  the  present  state  of  things  she  produces 
silk,  cotton,  and  wool — three  staple  articles  of  demand. 
A  change  has  been  brought  about  during  the  last  few 
years  in  the  external  features  of  Oriental  dress,  and  in 
Syria  more  especially,  which,  with  the  decline  of  their 
own  manufactures,  has  tended  to  introduce  the  cheaper 
fabrics  of  Europe.  The  issue  of  the  recent  Turko- 
Russian  war  has  been  to  place  Syria  under  the  nominal 
protectorate  of  Great  Britain,  with  promises  of  social  re- 
form, which,  however,  the  Turks  are  slow  in  bringing 
about.     See  Tukkev. 

VI.  History. — 1.  The  first  occupants  of  Syria  appear  to 
have  been  of  Hamitic  descent.  The  Canaanitish  races, 
the  Hittites,  Jebusites,  Amorites,  etc.,  are  connected  in 
Scripture  with  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  Ciish  and  Mizraim 
(Gen.  X,  6,  15-18) ;  and,  even  independenth'  of  the 
evidence,  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  races  in  question  stood  in  close  ethnic  con- 
nection with  the  Cushitic  stock  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  iv, 
243-245).  These  tribes  occupied  not  Palestine  only, 
but  also  Lower  Syria,  in  very  early  times,  as  we  may 
gather  from  the  fact  that  Hamath  is  assigned  to  thera 
in  Genesis  (x,  18).  Afterwards  the}'  seem  to  have  be- 
come possessed  of  Upper  Syria  also,  for  when  the  As- 
syrians first  push  their  conquests  beyond  the  Euphra- 
tes, the}^  find  the  Hittites  (Khatti)  established  in 
strength  on  the  right  bank  of  the  great  river.  After  a 
while  the  first  comers,  who  were  still  to  a  great  extent 
nomads,  received  a  Shemitic  infusion,  which  most  prob- 
ably came  to  them  from  the  south-east.  The  family  of 
Abraham,  whose  original  domicile  was  in  Lower  Baby- 
lonia, may,  perhaps,  be  best  regarded  as  furnishing  us 
with  a  specimen  of  the  migratory  movements  of  the  pe- 
riod. Another  example  is  that  of  Chedorlaomer  with  his 
confederate  kings,  of  whom  one  at  least — Amraphel — 
must  have  been  a  Shemite.  The  movement  may  have 
begun  before  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  hence,  perhaps, 
the  Shemitic  names  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  when 
Abraham  first  comes  into  the  country,  as  Abimelech, 
Melchizedek,  Eliezer,  etc.  The  only  Syrian  town  whose 
existence  we  find  distinctly  marked  at  this  time  is  Da- 
mascus (Gen.  xiv,  15;  xv,  2),  which  appears  to  have 
been  already  a  place  of  some  importance.  Indeed,  in 
one  tradition  Abraham  is  said  to  have  been  king  of 
Damascus  for  a  time  (Nic.  Dam.  Fragm.  30) ;  but  this  is 
quite  unworthy  of  credit.  Next  to  Damascus  must  be 
placed  Hamath.  which  is  mentioned  by  Moses  as  a  well- 
known  place  (Numb,  xiii,  21 ;  xxxiv,  8),  and  appears  in 
Egyptian  papyri  of  the  time  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
(^Cambridge  Essays,  1858,  p.  2(58).  Syria  at  this  time, 
and  for  man}'  centuries  afterwards,  seems  to  have  been 
broken  up  among  a  number  of  petty  kingdoms.  Sev- 
eral of  these  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  Damascus, 
Rehob,  Maachah,  Zobah,  Geshur,  etc.  We  also  hear 
occasionally  of  ^^  the  Hugs  of  Syria  and  of  the  Hittites" 
(1  Kings  X,  29;  2  Kings  vii,  6) — an  expression  indica- 
tive of  that  extensive  subdivision  of  the  tract  among 
numerous  petty  chiefs  which  is  exhibited  to  us  verj' 
clearly  in  the  early  Assyrian  inscriptions.  At  various 
times  different  states  had  the  pre-eminence,  but  none 
was  ever  strong  enough  to  establish  an  authoritj'  over 
the  others. 

2.  The  Jews  first  come  into  hostile  contact  with  the 
Syrians,  under  that  name,  in  the  time  of  David.  The 
wars  of  Joshua,  however,  must  have  often  been  with 
Sj'rian  chiefs,  with  whom  he  disputed  the  possession  of 
the  tract  about  Lebanon  and  Hermon  (Josh,  xi,  2-18). 
After  his  time  the  Syrians  were  apparently  undisturbed, 
until  David  began  his  aggressive  wars  upon  them. 
Claiming  the  frontier  of  the  Euphrates,  which  God  had 
promised  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv,  18),  David  made  war 
on  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  whom  he  defeated  in  a 
great  battle,  killing  18,000  of  his  men,  and  taking  from 
him  1000  chariots!^  700  horsemen,  and  20,000  footmen 
(2  Sam.  viii,  3, 4, 13).  The  Damascene  Syrians,  having 
endeavored  to  succor  their  kinsmen,  were  likewise  de- 
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feated  with  great  loss  (ver.  5) :  and  the  blow  so  weak- 
ened them  that  they  shortly  afterwards  submitted  and 
became  David's  subjects  (ver.  0),  Zobah,  however,  was 
far  from  being  subdued  as  yet.  When,  a  few  years 
later,  the  Ammonites  determined  on  engaging  in  a  war 
with  David,  and  applied  to  the  Syrians  for  aid,  Zobah, 
together  with  Betii-Uehob,  sent  them  20,000  footmen, 
and  two  other  Syrian  kingdoms  furnished  13,000  (x, 
(■)).  This  army  being  completely  defeated  by  Joab,  Had- 
adezer  obtained  aid  from  Mesopotamia  (ver.  10),  and 
tried  the  chance  of  a  third  battle,  which  likewise  went 
against  him.  and  produced  the  general  submission  of 
Syria  to  the  Jewish  monarch.  The  submission  thus 
begun  continued  under  the  reign  of  Solomon,  who 
••reigned  over  all  the  kingdoms  from  the  river  [Eu- 
pjirates]  unto  the  land  of  the  I'hilistines  and  unto  the 
border  of  Egypt;  they  brought  presents  and  served  Sol- 
omon all  the  days  of  his  life"  (1  Kings  iv,  21).  The 
only  part  of  Syria  which  Solomon  lost  seems  to  have 
been  Damascus,  where  an  independent  kingdom  was 
set  up  by  Eezon,  a  native  of  Zobah  (xi,  23-25).  On 
the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Rehoboam,  the  remainder  of  Syria  no  doubt 
shook  off  the  yoke.  Damascus  now  became  decidedly 
the  leading  state,  Hamath  being  second  to  it,  and  the 
northern  Hittites,  whose  capital  was  Carchemish,  near 
Bambuk,  third.  See  Carcheiiish.  The  wars  of  this 
period  fall  most  properly  into  the  history  of  Damascus, 
and  have  already  been  described  in  tlie  account  given 
of  that  citj'.  See  Damascus.  Their  result  was  to  at- 
tach Syria  to  the  great  Assyrian  empire,  from  which  it 
passed  to  the  Babylonians,  after  a  short  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Egypt  to  hold  possession  of  it,  which  was  frus- 
trated by  Nebuchadnezzar.  From  the  Babylonians 
Syria  passed  to  the  Persians,  under  whom  it  formed  a 
satrapy  in  conjunction  w'ith  Judrea,  Phcenicia,  and  Cy- 
prus (Herod,  iii,  91).  Its  resources  were  still  great,  and 
probably  it  was  his  confidence  in  them  that  encour- 
aged the  Syrian  satrap  Megabazus  to  raise  the  standard 
of  revolt  against  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (B.C.  447). 
After  this  we  hear  little  of  Syria  till  the  year  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Issus  (B.C.  333),  when  it  submitted  to  Alexander 
without  a  struggle. 

3.  Upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  Syria  became,  for  the 
first  time,  the  head  of  a  great  kingdom.  On  the  division 
of  the  provinces  among  his  generals  (B.C.  321),  Seleucus 
Xicator  received  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  and  though, 
in  the  twenty  years  of  struggle  which  followed,  this 
country  was  lost  and  won  repeatedly,  it  remained  final- 
ly, with  the  exception  of  Coele-Syria,  in  the  hands  of 
the  prince  to  whom  it  was  originally  assigned.  That 
prince,  whose  dominions  reached  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Southern  Ocean, 
having,  as  he  believed,  been  exposed  to  great  dangers 
on  account  of  the  distance  from  Greece  of  his  original 
capital,  Babylon,  resolved,  immediately  upon  his  victory 
of  Ipsus  (B.C.  301),  to  fix  his  metropolis  in  the  West,  and 
settled  upon  Syria  as  the  fittest  place  for  it.  Antioch 
was  begun  in  B.C.  300,  and,  being  finished  in  a  few 
years,  was  made  the  capital  of  Seleucus's  kingdom.  The 
whole  realm  was  thenceforth  ruled  from  this  centre,  and 
Syria,  which  had  long  been  the  prey  of  stronger  coun- 
tries, and  had  been  exhausted  by  their  exactions,  grew 
rich  with  the  wealth  which  now  flowed  into  it  on  all 
sides.  The  luxurj'  and  magnificence  of  Antioch  were 
extraordinarj-.  Broad  straight  streets,  with  colonnades 
from  end  to  end,  temples,  statues,  arches,  bridges,  a  royal 
palace,  and  various  other  public  buildings  dispersed 
throughout  it  made  the  Syrian  cai)ital  by  far  the  most 
splendid  of  all  the  cities  of  the  East.  At  the  same  time, 
in  the  provinces,  other  towns  of  large  size  were  growing 
up.  Seleucia  in  Pieria,  Apamea,  and  both  Laodiceas 
were  foundations  of  the  SeleuciiUe,  as  their  names  suf- 
ficiently indicate.  Weak  and  indolent  as  were  many  of 
these  monarchs,  it  would  seem  that  they  had  a  heredi- 
tary taste  for  building;  and  so  each  aimed  at  outdoing 
Lis  predecessors  in  the  number,  beauty,  and  magnificence 


of  his  constructions.  As  the  historj'  of  SjTia  under  the 
Seleucid  princes  has  been  already  given  in  detail  in  the 
articles  treating  of  each  monarch  [see  ANTiocufs; 
Demetkius;  Seleucus,  etc.],  it  will  be  unnecessary 
here  to  do  more  than  sum  it  up  generally.  The  most 
flourishing  period  was  the  reign  of  the  founder,  Nicator. 
The  einpire  was  then  almost  as  large  as  that  of  the 
Achaimenian  Persians,  for  it  at  one  time  included  Asia 
jMinor,  and  thus  reached  from  the  /Egean  to  India.  It 
was  organized  into  satrapies,  of  which  the  number  was 
seventy- two.  Trade  flourished  greatly,  old  lines  of 
traffic  being  restored  and  new  ones  opened.  The  reign 
of  Nicator's  son,  Antiochus  I,  called  Soter,  was  the  be- 
giiniing  of  the  decline,  which  was  progressive  from  his 
date  with  only  one  or  two  slight  interruptions.  Soter 
lost  territory  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  and  failed  in 
an  attempt  to  subject  Bithynia.  He  was  also  unsuccess- 
ful against  Egypt.  Under  his  son,  Antiochus  II,  called 
Qtog,  or  "  the  God,"  who  ascended  the  throne  in  B.C. 
2G1,  the  disintegration  of  the  empire  proceeded  more 
rapidly.  The  revolt  of  Parthia  in  B.C.  25G,  followed 
by  that  of  Bactria  in  B.C.  254,  deprived  the  Syrian 
kingdom  of  some  of  its  best  provinces,  and  gave  it  a 
new  enemy  which  shortly  became  a  rival  and  finally  a 
superior.  At  the  same  time,  the  war  with  Egypt  was 
prosecuted  without  either  advantage  or  glory.  Fresh 
losses  were  suffered  in  the  reign  of  Seleucus  II  (Callini- 
cus),  Antiochus  II's  successor.  While  Callinicus  was 
engaged  in  Egypt  against  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  Eu- 
menes  of  Pergamus  obtained  possession  of  a  great  part 
of  Asia  JNIinor  (B.C.  242);  and  about  the  same  time 
Arsaces  II,  king  of  Parthia,  conquered  llyrcania  and 
annexed  it  to  his  dominions.  An  attempt  to  recover 
this  latter  province  cost  Callinicus  his  crown,  as  he  was 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  the  Parthians  (B.C.  226), 
In  the  next  reign,  that  of  Seleucus  III  (Ceraunus),  a 
slight  reaction  set  in.  Most  of  Asia  Minor  was  recov- 
ered for  Ceraunus  by  his  wife's  nephew,  Acha^us  (B.C. 
2"24),  and  he  was  preparing  to  invade  Pergamus  when 
he  died  poisoned.  His  successor  and  brother,  Antiochus 
III,  though  he  gained  the  surname  of  Great  from  the 
grandeur  of  his  expeditions  and  the  partial  success  of 
some  of  them,  can  scarcely'  be  said  to  have  really  done 
anything  towards  raising  the  empire  from  its  declining 
condition,  since  his  conquests  on  the  side  of  Egypt,  con- 
sisting of  Coele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  formed 
no  sufficient  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Asia  Jlinor, 
which  he  \vas  forced  to  cede  to  Kome  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  rival  kingdom  of  Pergamus  (B.C.  190). 
Even  had  the  territorial  balance  been  kept  more  even, 
the  ill  policy  of  making  Kome  an  enemy  of  the  Syrian 
kingdom,  with  which  Antiochus  the  Great  is  taxable, 
would  have  necessitated  our  placing  him  among  the 
princes  to  whom  its  ultimate  ruin  was  mainly  owing. 
Towards  the  east,  indeed,  he  did  something,  if  not  to 
thrust  back  the  Parthians,  at  any  rate  to  jjrotect  his 
empire  from  their  aggressions.  But  the  exhaustion 
consequent  upon  his  constant  wars  and  signal  defeats — 
more  especially  those  of  Kaphia  and  IMagnesia — left 
Syria  far  more  feeble  at  his  death  than  she  had  been  at 
any  former  period.  The  almost  eventless  reign  of  Seleu- 
cus IV  (Pliilopator),  his  son  and  successor  (B.C.  187- 
175),  is  sufficient  proof  of  this  feebleness.  It  was  not 
till  twenty  years  of  peace  had  recruited  the  resources  of 
Syria  in  men  and  money  that  Antiochus  IV  (Epiphanes), 
brother  of  Philopator,  ventured  on  engaging  in  a  great 
war  (B.C.  171) — a  war  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  At 
first  it  seemed  as  if  the  attempt  would  succeed.  Egypt 
was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  her  foe  of  so  many  years, 
when  Rome,  following  out  her  traditions  of  hostility  to 
Syrian  power  and  influence,  interposed  her  mediation, 
and  deprived  Ejiiphanes  of  all  the  fruits  of  his  victories 
(B.C.  1G8).  A  greater  injury  was  about  the  same  time 
(B.C.  167)  inflicted  on  Syria  by  the  folly  of  Epiphanes 
himself.  Not  content  with  replenishing  his  treasury  by 
the  plunder  of  the  Jewish  Temple,  he  madly  ordered  the 
desecration  of  tlie  Holy  of  Holies,  and  thus  caused  the 
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revolt  of  the  Jews,  which  proved  a  permanent  loss  to 
the  empire  and  an  aggravation  of  its  weakness.  After 
the  death  of  Epiphanes  the  empire  rapidly  verged  to  its 
fall.  The  regal  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  infant, 
Antiochus  "V  (Eupator),  son  of  Epiphanes  (B.C.  164); 
the  nobles  contended  for  the  regency;  a  pretender  to 
the  crown  started  up  in  the  person  of  Demetrius,  son  of 
Seleucus  IV;  Rome  put  in  a  claim  to  administer  the 
government;  and  amid  the  troubles  thus  caused  the 
i'arthians,  under  Mithridates  I,  overran  the  eastern  prov- 
inces (B.C.  164),  conquered  INIedia,  Persia,  Susiana,  Baby- 
liinia,  etc.,  and  advanced  their  frontier  to  the  Euphrates. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Demetrius  II  (Nicator)  made  an 
attempt  (B.C.  142)  to  recover  the  lost  territory;  his 
boldness  cost  him  his  liberty;  while  a  similar  attempt 
on  the  part  of  his  successor,  Antiochus  VII  (Sidetes), 
cost  that  monarch  his  life  (B.C.  VIS).  Meanwhile,  in 
the  shorn  Syrian  kingdom,  disorders  of  every  kind  were 
on  the  increase;  Commagene  revolted  and  established 
her  independence;  civil  wars,  murders,  mutinies  of  the 
troops,  rapidly  succeeded  one  another;  the  despised  Jews 
were  called  in  by  both  sides  in  the  various  struggles; 
and  Syria,  in  the  space  of  about  ninety  years,  from  B.C. 
154  to  B.C.  64,  had  no  fewer  than  ten  sovereigns.  All 
the  wealth  of  the  country  had  been  by  this  time  dissi- 
pated— much  had  flowed  Romewards  in  the  shape  of 
bribes;  more,  probably,  had  been  spent  on  the  wars;  and 
still  more  had  been  wasted  by  the  kings  in  luxury  of 
every  kind.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Romans 
showed  no  eagerness  to  occupy  the  exhausted  region, 
which  passed  under  the  power  of  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia,  in  B.C.  8.3,  and  was  not  made  a  province  of 
the  Roman  Empire  till  after  Pompey's  complete  defeat 
of  Mithridates  and  his  allv  Tigranes  in  B.C.  64. 

The  chronology  of  this  period  has  been  well  worked 
out  by  Clinton  {Fast.  Hell,  iii,  308-346),  from  whom  the 
following  table  of  the  kings,  with  the  dates  of  their  ac- 
cession, is  taken : 


Kingcs. 

Length  of 
Reign. 

DHte  of 
Accession. 

32  years. 

19  " 
15     " 

20  " 
3     " 

36     " 
12     " 

11  " 

2  " 

12  " 
5     " 
9      " 
9      " 

3  " 

13  " 
18      " 

12     " 

14  " 

4  " 

Oct.   312 
Jau.  280 
Jan.  261 
Jan.  240 
Ang.  226 
Aug.  223 
Oct.  187 
Ang.  175 
Dec.  164 
Nov.  162 
Aug.  150 
Nov.  146 
Feb.  137 
Feb.  128 
Aug.  125 
113 

95 

S3 
69 

11.  Alexander  Bala 

12.  Demeti'ius  Nicator  (1st  reign). . 

14.  Demetrius  Nicator  (2d  reign).. 

17.  Antiochus  Eusebes  and  Phi-) 
lippus J 

4.  As  Syria  holds  an  important  place,  not  only  in  the 
Old  Test.,  but  in  the  New,  some  account  of  its  condition 
under  the  Romans  must  now  be  given.  That  condition 
was  somewhat  peculiar.  While  the  country  generally 
was  formed  into  a  Roman  province,  under  governors  who 
were  at  first  proprajtors  or  qutestors,  then  proconsuls,  and 
finally  legates,  there  were  exempted  from  the  direct  rule 
of  the  governor,  in  the  first  place,  a  number  of  "  free 
cities,"  which  retained  the  administration  of  their  own 
affairs,  subject  to  a  tribute  levied  according  to  the  Roman 
principles  of  taxation ;  and,  secondly,  a  number  of  tracts 
which  were  assigned  to  petty  princes,  commonly  natives, 
to  be  ruled  at  their  pleasure,  subject  to  the  same  obliga- 
tions with  the  free  cities  as  to  taxation  (Appian,  Si/r:  50). 
The  free  cities  were  Antioch,  Seleucia,  Apamea,  Epi- 
phaneia,  Tripolis,  Sidon,  and  Tyre;  the  principalities, 
Commagene,  Chalcis  ad  Belum  (near  Baalbek),  Arethu- 
sa,  Abila  or  Abilene,  Palmyra,  and  Damascus,  The 
principalities  were  sometimes  called  kingdoms,  some- 
times tetrarchies.    Thev  were  established  where  it  was 


thought  that  the  natives  were  so  inveterately  wedded 
to  their  own  customs,  and  so  well  disposed  for  revolt, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  consult  their  feelings,  to  flatter 
the  national  vanity,  and  to  give  them  the  semblance 
without  the  substance  of  freedom,  (a.)  Commagene 
was  a  kingdom  (ref/mim).  It  had  broken  off  from  S}'ria 
during  the  later  troubles,  and  become  a  separate  state 
under  the  government  of  a  branch  of  the  Seleucidre,  who 
affected  the  names  of  Antiochus  and  Mithridates.  The 
Romans  allowed  this  condition  of  things  to  continue  till 
A.D.  17,  when,  upon  the  death  of  Antiochus  III,  they 
made  Commagene  into  a  province ;  in  which  condition 
it  continued  till  A.D.  38,  when  Caligula  gave  the  crown 
to  Antiochus  IV  (Epiphanes),  the  son  of  Antiochus  III. 
Antiochus  IV  continued  king  till  A.D.  72,  when  he  was 
deposed  by  Vespasian,  and  Commagene  was  finally  ab- 
sorbed into  the  empire.  He  had  a  son,  called  also  An- 
tiochus and  Epiphanes,  who  was  betrothed  to  Drusilla, 
the  sister  of  '•  king  Agrippa,"  and  afterwards  the  wife  of 
Felix,  the  procurator  of  Judiea.  (6.)  Chalcis  "ad  Belum" 
was  not  the  city  so  called  near  Aleppo,  which  gave  name 
to  the  district  of  Chalcidice,  but  a  town  of  less  importance 
near  Heliopolis  (Baalbek),  whence  probably  the  suflix 
"  ad  Belum."  It  is  mentioned  in  this  connection  by 
Strabo  (xvi,  2,  10),  and  Josephus  says  that  it  was  un- 
der Lebanon  (Ant.  xiv,  7,  4),  so  that  there  cannot  be 
much  doubt  as  to  its  position.  It  must  have  been  in 
the  "Hollow  Syria" — the  modern  Buka'a — to  the  soutli 
of  Baalbek  (Josephus,  IVu?;  i,  9,  2),  and  therefore  prob- 
ably at  Anjar,  where  there  are  large  ruins  (Robinson, 
Bibl.  Bes.  iii,  496, 497).  This,  too,  was  generally,  or  per- 
haps always,  a  "kingdom."  Pompey  found  it  under  a 
certain  Ptolemj-, "  the  son  of  Mennseus,"  and  allowed  him 
to  retain  possession  of  it,  together  with  certain  adjacent 
districts.  From  him  it  passed  to  his  son,  Lysanias,  who 
was  put  to  death  by  Antony  at  the  instigation  of  Cleo- 
patra (about  B.C.  34),  after  which  we  find  its  revenues 
farmed  by  Lysanias's  steward,  Zenodorus,  the  royalty 
being  in  abeyance  (Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  10, 1).  In  B.C.  22 
Chalcis  was  added  by  Augustus  to  the  dominions  of 
Herod  the  Great,  at  whose  death  it  probably  passed  to 
his  son  Philip  {ibid,  xvii,  11,  4).  Philip  died  A.D.  34; 
and  then  we  lose  sight  of  Chalcis,  until  Claudius,  in  his 
first  year  (A.D.  41),  bestowed  it  on  a  Herod,  the  brother 
of  Herod  Agrippa  I,  still  as  a  "  kingdom."  From  this 
Herod  it  passed  (A.D.  49)  to  his  nephew,  Herod  Agrippa 
II,  who  held  it  only  three  or  four  years,  being  promoted 
from  it  to  a  better  government  {ibid,  xx,  7, 1).  Chalcis 
then  fell  to  Agrippa's  cousin,  Aristobulus,  son  of  the  first 
Herodian  king,  under  whom  it  remained  till  A.D.  73 
(Josephus,  War.  vii,  7,  1).  About  this  time,  or  soon 
after,  it  ceased  to  be  a  distinct  government,  being  finally 
absorbed  into  the  Roman  province  of  Syria,  (c.)  Arethusa 
(now  Restun)  was  for  a  time  separated  from  Syria,  and 
governed  by  phylarchs.  The  city  lay  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Orontes,  between  Hamah  and  Hums,  rather  nearer 
to  the  former.  In  the  government  were  included  the 
Emiseni,  or  people  of  Hums  (Emesa),  so  that  we  may 
regard  it  as  comprising  the  Orontes  valley  from  the 
Jebel  Erbayn,  at  least  as  high  as  the  Bahr  el-Kades,  or 
Baheiret-Hums,  the  lake  of  Hums.  Only  two  governors 
are  known — Sampsiceramus.  and  Jamblichus,  his  son 
(Strabo,  xvi,  2,  10).  Probably  this  principality  was 
one  of  the  first  absorbed.  (</.)  Abilene,  so  called  from 
its  capital  Abila,  was  a  "  tetrarchy."  It  was  situated  to 
the  east  of  Antilibanus,  on  the  route  between  Baalbek 
and  Datnascus  (Itin.  A  nt.).  Ruins  and  inscriptions  mark 
the  site  of  the  capital  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  iii,  479-482), 
which  was  at  the  village  called  el-Silk,  on  the  river 
Barada,  just  where  it  breaks  forth  from  the  mountains. 
The  limits  of  the  territory  are  uncertain.  We  first  hear 
of  this  tetrarchy  in  Luke's  gospel  (iii,  1),  where  it  is  said 
to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  a  certain  Lysanias  at 
the  commencement  of  John's  ministry,  which  was  prob- 
ably A.D.  25.  Of  this  Lysanias  nothing  more  is  known; 
he  certainly  cannot  be  the  Lysanias  who  once  held  Chal- 
cis, since  that  Lysanias  died  above  sixtj'  years  previous- 
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ly.  Thirteen  years  after  the  date  mentioned  by  Luke 
(A.D.  38),  the  heir  of  Caligula  bestowed  "  the  tetrarchy 
of  Lysauias,"  by  which  Abilene  is  no  doubt  intended,  on 
the  elder  Agrippa  (Josejihus,  Ant.  xviii,  (5,  10),  and  four 
years  later  Claudius  confirmed  tlie  same  prince  in  the 
possession  of  the  "Abila  of  Lysanias''  {ibid,  xix,  5,  1). 
Finally,  in  A.D.  53,  Claudius,  among  other  grants,  con- 
ferred on  the  younger  Agrippa  "Abila,  which  had  been 
the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias"  {ibid,  xx,  7,  1).  Abila  was 
taken  by  Placidus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Vespasian,  in 
B.C.  G9  (Josephiis,  War,  iv,  7,  0),  and  thenceforth  was 
annexed  to  Syria,  (e.)  Palmyra  appears  to  have  occu- 
pied a  ditferent  position  from  the  rest  of  the  Syrian 
principalities.  It  was  in  no  sense  dependent  upon  Rome 
(Pliny,  IJ.  X.  V,  25),  but,  relying  on  its  position,  claimed 
and  exercised  the  right  of  self-government  from  the 
breaking-up  of  the  Sj-rian  kingdom  to  the  reign  of 
Trajan.  Antony  made  an  attempt  against  it  in  B.C.  41, 
but  failed.  It  was  not  till  Trajan's  successes  against  the 
Parthians,  between  A.D.  114  and  A.D.  116,  that  Palmyra 
was  added  to  the  empire.  (_/!)  Damascus  is  the  last  of 
the  principalities  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice  here. 
It  appears  to  have  been  left  by  Pompey  in  the  hands  of 
an  Arabian  prince,  Aretas,  who,  however,  was  to  pay  a 
tribute  for  it,  and  to  allow  the  Romans  to  occupy  it  at 
their  pleasure  with  a  garrison  (.Josephus,  .4«^xiv,  4,  5; 
5,  1 ;  11,  7).  This  state  of  things  continued  most  likely 
to  the  settlement  of  the  empire  by  Augustus,  when 
Damascus  was  attached  to  the  province  of  Sj-ria.  Dur- 
ing the  rest  of  Augustus's  reign,  and  during  the  entire 
reign  of  Tiberius,  this  arrangement  was  in  force;  but  it 
seems  probable  that  Caligula,  on  his  accession,  separated 
Damascus  from  Syria  and  gave  it  to  another  Aretas,  who 
was  king  of  Petra,  and  a  relation  (son?)  of  the  former. 
See  Aretas.  Hence  the  fact  noted  by  Paul  (2  Cor.  xi, 
32),  that  at  the  time  of  his  conversion  Damascus  was 
hekl  by  an  "  ethnarch  of  king  Aretas."  The  semi-inde- 
pendence of  Damascus  is  thought  to  have  continued 
through  the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius  (from 
A.D.  37  to  A.D.  54),  but  to  have  come  to  an  end  under 
Nero,  when  the  district  was  probably  reattached  to 
Syria. 

The  list  of  the  governors  of  Syria,  from  its  conquest 
by  the  Romans  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  has  been 
made  out  with  a  near  approach  to  accuracy,  and  is  as 
shown  in  the  adjoining  table. 

The  general  historj^  of  Syria  during  this  period  may- 
be summed  up  in  a  few  words.  Down  to  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  Syria  was  fairly  tranquil,  the  only  troubles 
being  with  the  Arabs,  who  occasionally  attacked  the 
eastern  frontier.  The  Roman  governors  labored  hard 
to  raise  the  condition  of  the  province,  taking  great 
pains  to  restore  the  cities,  which  had  gone  to  decay  un- 
der the  later  Seleucidae.  Gabinius,  proconsul  in  the 
years  B.C.  56  and  55,  made  himself  particularly  con- 
spicuous in  works  of  this  kind.  After  Pharsalia  (B.C. 
46)  the  troubles  of  Syria  were  renewed.  Julius  Caesar 
gave  the  province  to  his  relative  Sextus  in  B.C.  47 ;  but 
Pompey's  party  was  still  so  strong  in  the  East  that  in 
the  next  year  one  of  his  adherents,  Caecilius  Bassus,  put 
Sextus  to  death,  and  established  himself  in  the  govern- 
ment so  firmly  that  he  was  able  to  resist  for  three  years 
three  proconsuls  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  dispossess 
him,  and  only  tinally  yielded  upon  terms  which  he 
himself  offered  to  his  antagonists.  Many  of  the  petty 
princes  of  Syria  sided  with  him,  and  some  of  the  no- 
madic Arabs  took  his  pay  and  fought  under  his  banner 
(Strabo,  xvi,  2,  10),  Bassus  had  but  just  made  his 
submission,  when,  upon  the  assassination  of  Cresar,  Syria 
was  disputed  between  Cassius  and  Dolabella,  the  friend 
of  Antony,  a  dispute  terminated  by  the  suicide  of  Dola- 
bella, B.C.  43,  at  Laodicea,  where  he  was  besieged  by 
Cassius.  The  next  year  Ca.ssius  left  his  province  and 
went  to  Philippi,  where,  after  the  first  unsuccessful  en- 
gagement, he,  too,  committed  suicide.  Syria  then  fell  to 
Antony,  who  appointed  as  his  legate  L.  Decidius  Saxa, 
in  B.C.  41.     The  troubles  of  the  empire  now  tempted 


the  Parthians  to  seek  a  further  extension  of  their  do- 
minions at  the  expense  of  Rome,  and  Pacorus,  the  crown- 
prince,  son  of  Arsaces  XIV,  as.sisted  by  the  Roman  ref- 
ugee Labieiuis,  overran  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  defeat- 
ing Antony's  generals,  and  threatening  Rome  with  the 
loss  of  all  her  Asiatic  possessions  (B.C.  40-39).  Ven- 
tidius,  however,  in  B.C.  38,  defeated  the  Parthians,  slew 
Pacorus.  and  recovered  for  Rome  her  former  boundary, 
A  quiet  time  followed.  From  B.C.  38  to  B.C.  31  Syria 
was  governed  jjeaceably  by  the  legates  of  Antony,  and, 
after  his  defeat  at  Actium  and  death  at  Alexandria 
in  that  year,  by  those  of  Augustus.  In  B.C.  27  took 
place  that  formal  division  of  the  provinces  between  Au- 
gustus and  the  Senate  from  which  the  imperial  admin- 
istrative system  dates;  and  Syria,  being  from  its  ex- 
posed situation  among  the pi-ovi)icice principis,  continued 
to  be  ruled  by  legates,  who  were  of  consular  rank  {con- 
sulureg),  and  bore  severally  the  full  title  of  "Legatus 
Augusti  pro  prtEtore."  During  the  whole  of  this  period 
the  province  enlarged  or  contracted  its  limits  according 
as  it  pleased  the  reigning  emperor  to  bestow  tracts  of 
land  on  the  native  princes,  or  to  resume  them  and  place 
them  under  his  legate.  Judaja,  when  attached  in  this 
way  to  Sj'ria,  occupied  a  peculiar  position.  Partly,  per- . 
haps,  on  account  of  its  remoteness  from  the  Syrian  cap- 
ital, Antioch,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  its  people,  it  was  thought  best  to  make  it, 
in  a  certain  sense,  a  separate  government.  A  special 
procurator  was  therefore  appointed  to  rule  it,  who  was 
subordinate  to  the  governor  of  Syria,  but  within  his 
own  province  had  the  power  of  a  legatus.  See  Juu^a. 
Syria  continued  without  serious  disturbance  from  the 
expulsion  of  the  Parthians  (B.C.  38)  to  the  breaking- 
out  of  the  Jewish  war  (A.D.  66).  In  B.C.  19  it  was 
vi.sited  by  Augustus,  and  in  A.D.  18-19  by  Germani- 
cus,  who  died  at  Antioch  in  the  last-named  year.  In 
A.D.  44-47  it  was  the  scene  of  a  severe  famine.  See 
Agabus. 

Table  of  the  Roman  Governors  of  Syria. 


Names. 

Titles  of  Office. 

Date  i.f 
Entering 
Office. 

Date  of 
Quitting 
Office. 

M.  .lEmilius  Scaurus 

L.  Marcius  Philippus 

Leiilulus  Marcelliuus. . . . 

jQuiiestor  pro) 
I     Piajtoi-e....  ) 

Proprietor 

Proprietor 

Proconsul 

B.C.62 

"  61 
"  59 
"  56 
"  55 
"  53 
"  51 
"  47 
"  46 
)rity  fr 
ossess ] 

B.C.4S 

"  41 
"  40 
"  3S 
"  .S5 
"  31 
"  30 
"  29 
"  24 
"  22 
"  I'.H?) 
"  15 
"  11 
"    7 
"    3 
A.D.  5 

B.C.  61 

"  59 
"  57 
"  55 
"  53 
"  51 
"  47 
"  46 
"  44 
im  the 
Jassus, 

B.C.  42 
"  40 
"  38 
"  35 
"  32 
"  31 

" """  "29 

"'"'"26 

"     7 
"     3 
A.D.  5 

"  17 
"   19 

■""""3.S 
"   39 

"  42 
"  48 
"  51 
"  60 
"   63 

'""""67 
"   69 

Cassius 

M.  Calpnruius  Bibulus.. 

Quaestor   

Proconsul 

Q.  Cfficilius  Bassus 

PriEtor 

(received  auth( 
<   Senate  to  disp 
(  but  failed.) 

Proconsul 

Legatus 

Legatus 

Legatus 

Legatus 

Legatus 

Legatus 

Legatus 

Legatus 

Legatus 

(L.  Statius  Murcus. . .  .> 
(Q.  Mai'cius  Cri-spus. ..) 

0.  ('as>ius  LongiDUS 

L.  Decidius  Saxa 

P.  Ventidius  Bassus 

L.  Munatius  Plancus 

L.  Calpuruius  Bibulus.. . 
Q.  Didius 

M.  Valerius  Messalla 

M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa. . . 
M.Tullius 

M.  Vipsauius  Agrippa. . . 
M.  Titins 

Legatus 

Legatus 

Legatus 

Legatus 

Legatus 

C.  Sciiiius  Saturuiuus... 

P.  (^uiiiliiius  Varus 

P.  Sulpicius  (^uii'inus 

Q.  C:ecilius    Metelhis^ 

Creticus  Silanus ) 

M.  Calpurnius  Piso 

Cu.  Seutius  Saturniuus.. 
L.  Pompouius  Flaccus. . . 
L.  Vitelfius 

T.egntus 

Prolegatus 

Proprietor 

Legatus 

Legatus 

Legatus 

Legatus 

Legatus 

Legatus 

Legatus 

Legatus 

Legatus 

"  17 
"  19 
"  22 
"  35 
"  39 
"  42 
"  4S 
"  51 
"  60 
"  63 
"  65 
"  67 

Vibius  Marsus 

C.  Cassius  Longinus 

T.  Numidius*  Quadratiis. 
Domitins  Corbulo 

C.  CestiusGallus 

P.  LiciniusMuciainis 

*  Called  "  V 

iniciius"  by  Tacitus. 
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5.  A  little  earlier  Christianity  had  begun  to  spread 
into  it,  partly  by  means  of  those  who  "were  scattered" 
at  the  time  of  Stephen's  persecution  (Acts  xi,  19),  part- 
ly by  the  exertions  of  Paul  (Gal.  i,  21).  The  Syrian 
Church  soon  grew  to  be  one  of  the  most  tiourishing 
(Acts  xiii,  1 ;  xv,  23,  35,  41,  etc.).  Here  the  name  of 
"Cliristian"  first  arose  —  at  the  outset  no  doubt  a  gibe, 
but  thenceforth  a  glory  and  a  boast.  Antioch,  the  cap- 
ital, became,  as  early  probably  as  A.D.  44,  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  was  soon  recognised  as  a  patriarchate.  The 
Syrian  Church  is  accused  of  laxity  both  in  faith  and 
morals  (Newman,  At-ians,  p.  10) ;  but,  if  it  must  admit 
the  disgrace  of  having  given  birth  to  Lucian  and  Paul 
of  Samosata,  it  can  claim,  on  the  other  hand,  the  glory 
of  such  names  as  Ignatius,  Theophilus,  Ephraem,  and 
Babylas.  It  suffered  many  grievous  persecutions  with- 
out shrinking;  and  it  helped  to  make  that  emphatic 
protest  against  worldliness  and  luxuriousness  of  living 
at  which  monasticism,  according  to  its  original  concep- 
tion, must  be  considered  to  have  aimed.  The  Syrian 
monks  were  among  the  most  earnest  and  most  self-de- 
nying ;  and  the  names  of  Hilarion  and  Simeon  Stylites 
are  enough  to  prove  that  a  most  important  part  was 
played  by  Syria  in  the  ascetic  movement  of  the  4th  and 
5th  centuries. 

(j.  The  country  remained  under  Roman  and  Byzan- 
tine rule  till  A.D.  034,  when  it  was  overrun  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans under  Khaled.  Sixteen  years  later  Da- 
mascus was  made  the  capital  of  the  Mohammedan  em- 
pire. In  the  11th  century  the  Crusaders  entered  it, 
captured  its  principal  cities,  with  the  exception  of  Da- 
mascus, and  retained  possession  of  them  about  a  hun- 
dred years.  For  more  than  two  centuries  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Crusaders,  Syria  was  the  theatre  of  fierce 
contests  between  the  warlike  hordes  of  Tartary  and  the 
Mameluke  rulers  of  Egypt.  At  length,  in  A.D.  1517,  it 
was  captured  by  the  Turks  under  sultan  Selim  I,  and 
became  a  portion  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

In  1798  Bonaparte  landed  in  Egypt  with  a  powerful 
armj',  and,  having  subjected  that  country  to  the  arms 
of  France,  marched  into  Syria,  affecting  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  the  Mohammedan  doctrine  and  worship,  and 
claiming  a  divine  commission  as  regenerator  of  the 
East.  He  laid  siege  to  Acre ;  but,  the  Turkish  garrison 
being  animated  by  the  presence  of  300  British  sailors 
under  sir  Sidney  Smith,  at  the  expiration  of  sixty  days 
the  French  general  was  compelled  to  retire,  after  the 
sacrifice  of  a  large  number  of  his  most  gallant  soldiers. 
A  powerful  army  of  Turks,  who  had  advanced  from  Da- 
mascus to  raise  the  siege  of  Acre,  were  next  attacked 
by  Napoleon  at  the  base  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  routed 
with  great  slaughter,  thousands  being  driven  into  the 
Jordan.  Jaffa  (Joppa)  fell  into  liis  hands,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  usages  of  war,  1200  prisoners  were  shot  or 
despatched  with  the  bayonet.  But  the  French  cam- 
paign in  Syria  was  of  short  duration.  On  June  15, 
1799,  the  army  under  Bonaparte  arrived  at  Cairo,  hav- 
ing traversed  the  Great  Desert;  and  after  the  battle  of 
Aboukir,  in  the  following  month,  when  18,000  Turks 
perished  on  the  field,  the  general  deputed  the  command 
to  Kleber,  and  sailed  for  France. 

Syria  remained  under  the  Turks  till  1830,  when  Mo- 
hammed Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt,  declaring  war  with  his 
sovereign,  the  sultan,  sent  an  army  into  Palestine,  un- 
der the  command  of  his  son  Ibrahim,  which  speedily 
captured  Acre,  Tripoli,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus,  and,  de- 
feating the  Turks  in  various  battles,  crossed  the  Taurus, 
and  prepared  to  march  on  Constantinople  itself.  The 
sultan  was  obliged  to  in\-oke  the  aid  of  Russia  against 
the  conqueror  of  Sj'ria;  and  20,000  Russians,  under 
count  Orloff,  hastily  landed  on  the  Asiatic  territory, 
encamping  between  Ibrahim  and  the  Bosphorus.  The 
sultan  then  entered  into  negotiation  with  the  Egyptian 
general,  and  solemnly  confirmed  to  Mohammed  Ali  the 
viceroyalty  of  the  whole  territory  from  Adana,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the  Nile.  The  Syrians  soon 
discovered  that  their  new  masters  were  not  a  whit  less 


rapacious  than  the  Turks,  and  several  insurrections  took 
place  in  IMount  Lebanon  and  various  districts  of  Syria 
in  1834.  The  presence  of  Mohammed  Ali  himself,  with 
large  reinforcements,  suppressed  for  a  moment  the  spirit 
of  disaffection,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Druses 
and  Christians  of  Lebanon  were  disarmed.  Groimd 
down,  however,  by  the  utmost  tyranny,  the  Sj'rians 
again  revolted  in  1837;  they  were  chastised  by  Ibra- 
him, and  again  reduced  to  subjection.  In  1840,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  treaty  between  England,  Russia,  Austria, 
aud  Prussia,  the  seaport  towns  of  Syria  were  bombarded 
by  a  British  squadron ;  and,  the  F^gyptians  being  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  the  whole  of  Syria,  the  supremacy  of 
the  Turks  was  once  more  established  over  the  country, 
which  they  have  ever  since  held. 

VII.  Literature.  —  See,  in  general,  Smith,  Diet,  of 
Class.  Geofj.  s.  v. ;  M'Cullough,  Geog.  Diet.  s.  v.  On 
the  geography,  see  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  ii, 
88-209 ;  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syi'ia  and  the  Holy 
Land,  p.  1-309;  Robinson,  Later  Biblical  Researches,  p. 
419-625;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  403-414;  Por- 
ter, Five  Years  in  Damascus ;  Ainsworth,  Travels  in 
the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  57-70;  Researches, 
etc.,  p.  290  sq. ;  Wortabet,  The  Syrians  (Lond.  1856); 
Chesney,  Euphrates  Expedition;  Thomson,  in  the  £i- 
hliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  v ;  Burton  and  Drake,  Unexplored 
Syria  (Lond.  1872).  On  the  history  under  the  Seleu- 
cidiB,  see  (besides  the  original  sources)  Clinton,  Fasti 
Hellenici,  vol.  iii.  Appendix  iii,  p.  308-346 ;  Gardner,  Se- 
leucid  Coins  (Lond.  1878) ;  Vaillant,  Imperium  Seleuci- 
dannn  (Par.  1681);  Frolich,  Annales  Rerum  et  Regum 
Syrice  (Vien.  1744) ;  and  Flathe,  Gesch.  Macedon.  (Leips. 
1834).  On  the  history  under  the  Romans,  see  Nori- 
sius,  Cenotaphia  Pisana,  in  0pp.  iii,  424-531 ;  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall,  etc.  On  the  modern  history  and  con- 
dition, see  Castille,  La  Syrie  sous  Mehemet  Ali;  Bow- 
ring,  Report  on  Syria ;  Ritter,  Syrien  und  Paldst. ; 
Murray  and  Biideker,  Syria  and  Palest. 

SYRIA,  Missions  in.  The  origin  of  the  Syrian  mis- 
sion dates  back  as  far  as  1823.  When  the  two  American 
missionaries  Bird  and  Goodell  arrived  in  that  year,  the 
civil  and  the  social  condition  of  Jerusalem  and  Palestine 
were  such  that  these  gentlemen  were  advised  to  make 
Beirvit  the  centre  of  their  operations.  Soon  several 
English  missionaries  were  added  to  the  Protestant 
force  at  that  time,  and  the  papal  Church  became  thor- 
oughly alarmed.  Letters  were  addressed  from  Rome  to 
the  different  patriarchs  to  render,  if  possible,  the  under- 
taking of  the  missionaries  ineffectual.  The  letters  were 
answered  by  the  anathemas  against  the  "  Bible  men ;" 
yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  missionaries  took  a 
hopeful  view  of  tlieir  prospects,  and  commenced  schools 
in  1824  at  Beirut.  The  first  was  a  mere  class  of  six 
Arab  children,  taught  daily  bj'  the  wives  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. Soon  an  Arab  teacher  was  engaged,  and  be- 
fore the  year  ended  the  pupils  had  increased  to  fifty. 
In  1827  tliey  had  alreadj-  600  children  in  thirteen 
schools,  and  more  than  100  of  these  pupils  were  girls. 
That  the  Romish  ecclesiastics  were  hostile  to  these 
schools  need  not  be  mentioned.  The  troubles  which 
commenced  in  1826  with  the  invasion  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  constant  apprehension  of  an  approaching  war, 
made  it  necessary  to  suspend  the  mission  for  a  time, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1828,  and  thus  the  first  pe- 
riod in  the  Syrian  mission  closed.  The  second  period 
commences  with  the  year  1830,  when  the  station  at 
Beirut  was  resumed.  In  1834  an  Arabic  press  arrived 
at  Beirut,  which  proved  a  great  help  in  the  mission- 
work,  especially  in  the  controversy  which  Mr.  Bird  had 
with  the  papal  bishop  of  Beirut,  In  1835  a  high-school 
was  commenced,  but  missionary  work  was  impeded  by 
the  wars  of  Lebanon.  These  troubles  lasted  till  the 
year  1842.  In  the  year  1844  the  missionaries  held  a 
convention,  the  result  of  which  was  that  it  was  recog- 
nised as  a  fact  of  fundamental  importance  that  the  peo- 
ple within  the  bounds  of  the  mission  were  Arabs,  wheth- 
er called  Greeks,  Greek  Catholics,  Druses,  or  Maronites, 
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and  that  the  divers  religious  sects  really  constituted 
one  race.  It  was  also  agreed  upon  that  wherever  small 
companies  were  ready  to  make  a  credible  profession  of 
piety,  they  were  entitled  to  be  recognised  as  churches, 
and  had  a  right  to  such  a  native  ministry  as  could  be 
given  tliem.  About  tliat  time  a  call  for  preaching  came 
from  Hasbeiya,  a  village  of  four  or  live  thousand  inhab- 
itants, situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon,  and  about 
fifty  miles  south-east  of  HeirCit.  A  considerable  body 
of  Hasbeiyans  had  seceded  from  the  Greek  Church,  de- 
clared themselves  Protestants,  and  made  a  formal  ap- 
plication to  the  mission  for  religious  instruction.  Sev- 
enty-six of  these  people  were  added  to  the  Church  of 
Christ.  A  persecution  against  the  Protestants  now  en- 
sued, who  fled  to  Abeih,  where  the  high-school  was  re- 
vived under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  A  chapel  for 
public  worship  was  fitted  up,  and  here,  as  also  at  Beirut, 
there  was  preaching  every  Sabbath  in  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, with  an  interesting  Sabbath-school  between  the 
services.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  184;)  war  broke  out 
afresh  between  the  Druses  and  Maronites,  and  Lebanon 
was  again  purged  by  fire.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  schools  in  the  mountains  were  broken  up ;  but  in 
the  following  year,  when  Dr.  Van  Dyck  was  ordained 
to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministr}',  there  were  ten 
schools  in  the  charge  of  the  station  at  Abeih,  with  43G 
pupils.  Connected  with  tlie  Beirut  station  were  four 
schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  one  for  girls  alone.  In 
Suk  el-Ghiirb,  a  village  four  miles  from  Abeih,  a  Prot- 
estant secession  from  the  Greek  Church  was  in  progress, 
embracing  fourteen  families,  and  religious  services  were 
held  with  them  every  Sabbath.  At  Bhamdun,  the 
summer  residence  for  the  brethren  of  the  Beirut  station, 
there  were  a  number  of  decided  Protestants,  and  even 
in  Zahleh,  the  hot-bed  of  fanaticism,  there  were  men 
who  openly  argued  from  the  Gospel  against  the  pre- 
vailing errors.  IMissionary  work  had  now  so  increased 
that  in  the  j'ear  1847  an  earnest  and  eloquent  appeal 
from  the  missionaries  for  an  increase  to  their  number 
was  made  to  the  Prudential  Committee.  The  appeal 
was  published,  but  it  continued  painfully  true  that  the 
harvest  was  plenteous,  while  the  laborers  were  few.  In 
the  same  year  the  Protestants  of  Hasbeiya  sent  one  of 
their  number  to  Constantinople  to  lay  their  grievances 
before  the  sultan.  The  appeal  was  successful,  and  the 
principle  of  tolerating  and  acknowledging  the  Protes- 
tants as  a  Christian  sect  was  recognised,  in  spite  of  the 
bull  of  excommunication  of  the  (ireek  patriarch.  The 
most  important  event,  however,  in  the  year  1848  was 
the  formation  of  a  purely  native  Church  at  Beirut,  and 
the  beginning  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  Arabic, 
which  was  committed  to  Mr.  Eli  Smith,  who  was  assist- 
ed by  Butrus  el-Bistany  and  Nasif  el-Vasiji.  In  the 
same  year  Aleppo  was  made  a  missionary  station,  but  it 
was  left  in  1855  to  be  cultivated  by  the  Armenian  mis- 
sion, the  language  in  that  region  being  chiefly  the  Turk- 
ish. At  that  time  the  Gospel  was  preached  statedly  at 
sixteen  places.  At  four  of  these — Beirut,  Abeih,  Sidon, 
and  Hasbeiya  —  churches  had  been  organized.  The 
anathemas  of  the  Maronite  clergy,  once  so  terrific,  had 
lost  their  power,  and  the  most  influential  inhabitants 
were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  mission,  and  in  favor 
of  education  and  good  morals.  Things  had  changed  in 
the  last  fifteen  years  for  the  better  in  a  most  remarka- 
ble way.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  year  1857,  which 
opened  with  the  death  of  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  the  translator 
of  the  Bible  into  Arabic.  He  had  departed  at  Beirut, 
Sabbath  morning,  Jan.  11,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
work  of  translation  bj'  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  who  had  been  re- 
moved for  that  purpose  from  Sidon  to  Beirfit.  In  the 
year  1859  the  translation  of  the  New  Test,  was  com- 
pleted and  published  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Van  Dj'ck, 
who  tlu'u  proceeded  with  the  translation  and  publica- 
tion of  the  Old  Test.,  which  was  completed  Aug.  22, 
1864.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  requested 
permission  to  adopt  this  version,  instead  of  the  one  for- 
merly issued  by  them.     The  result  of  a  friendly  nego- 


tiation was  that  the  American  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  agreed  to  publish  the  version 
conjointly  from  electrotype  plates  furnished  by  the  for- 
mer. 

The  civil  war  which  broke  out  in  SjTia  in  18t)0,  and 
which  was  noted  for  savage  massacres  on  Lebanon,  at 
Hasbeiya,  Damascus,  and  elsewhere,  although  doubtless 
injurious  to  the  missionary  work  in  its  direct  effects, 
was  the  means  of  an  interesting  development  of  the 
missionary  spirit.  Not  less  than  six  different  mission- 
ary societies  were  formed,  embracing  nearly  all  the 
Protestants  of  the  various  towns  and  villages,  and  a 
commendable  degree  of  liberality  was  shown  by  the 
natives  in  collecting  and  contributing.  The  number  of 
converts  increased,  churches  and  stations  were  multi- 
plied and  provided  with  native  preachers  and  pastors, 
and  a  proposal  was  made  for  a  Protestant  college.  The 
demand  for  the  Scriptures  and  other  religious  works 
was  so  great  that  the  press  was  unable  to  meet  it.  In 
1862  the  printing  alone  amounted  to  8000  volumes  and 
9000  tracts,  making  an  aggregate  of  6,869,000  pages. 
Besides  the  Protestant  college,  which  was  proposed  in 
1861  and  incorporated  in  1863,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  a  theological  seminary 
was  commenced  at  Abeih  in  May,  1869,  which  opened 
with  seven  students.  In  the  year  1870  the  Syrian  mis- 
sion was  transferred  from  the  American  Board  to  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  under  whose  care  it  is 
still  carried  on. 

Beiriit  is  one  of  the  missionary  centres  for  the  revival 
of  Bible  Christianity  in  Bible  lands.  Among  the  chief 
instrumentalities  for  the  development  of  this  city  are 
the  benevolent  and  literary  institutions  founded  by  for- 
eign missionary  zeal.  First  among  them  are  the  Amer- 
ican Protestant  institutions  under  the  care  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  New  York.  They 
are  manned  by  a  noble  band  of  Christian  scholars,  as 
Drs.  H.  H.  Jessup,  D.  Bliss,  C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck,  G.  E. 
Post,  and  Profs.  James  S.  Dennis,  E.  R,  Lewis,  and  Hall. 
In  the  year  1877,  when  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  visited  Beirut, 
a  new  mission  chapel,  with  a  native  pastor,  had  just 
been  opened  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  There  are 
the  American  Female  Seminary  and  the  printing-press 
and  Bible  depositor}^  which  sent  forth  in  1876  no  less 
than  38,450  volumes  (or  13,786,980  pages)  of  Bibles, 
tracts,  and  other  books,  including  a  series  of  text-books 
and  juvenile  works.  There  is  the  "Syrian  Protestant 
College,"  which  is  independent  of  the  mission,  but  grew 
out  of  it,  and  promotes  its  interest.  In  1877  it  nimi- 
bered  over  100  jnipils  of  ditferent  creeds  and  nationali- 
ties. The  college  embraces,  besides  the  literary  de- 
partment—  Arabic  language  and  literature,  mathemat- 
ics, the  natural  sciences,  the  modern  languages,  and 
Turkish  law  and  jurisprudence — a  medical  school,  un- 
der the  management  of  Dr.  Post;  an  observatory,  un- 
der Dr.  Van  Dyck,  who  sends  daily  by  telegraph  me- 
teorological observations  to  the  observatory  of  Constan- 
tinople; a  library,  and  a  museum  of  natural  curiosities. 
The  entire  Syrian  mission  of  the  American  Presbyte- 
rian Board  embraces,  according  to  the  statistics  of  1879, 
29  American  missionaries  (12  men  and  17  women),  3 
native  pastors,  112  teachers,  15  licensed  preachers,  10 
other  helpers  —  total  force,  140;  12  churches,  716  com- 
municants, 115  received  on  profession,  66  preaching- 
places,  and  45  Sunday-schools  with  1895  pupils.  The 
principal  stations  outside  of  Beirut  are  Tripoli,  Abeih, 
Sidon,  and  Zahleh.  Besides  these  flourishing  Presby- 
terian institutions,  the  schools  of  ]Mrs.  M.  Mott.  IMiss 
Jessie  Taylor,  and  the  deaconesses  of  Kaiserswerth  de- 
serve most  honorable  mention.  The  Jesuits  are  also 
very  active  in  Beirut  in  the  interest  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  They  are  just  now  issuing  a  new  Arabic 
translation  of  the  Bible,  evidently  in  opposition  to  Dr. 
Van  Dyck's  translation,  which  is  widely  circulated  in 
the  East.  From  Dr.  SchafTs  work,  Throrigh  Jiihle 
Lands,  we  subjoin  the  following  statistics  concerning 
the 
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Beirut  Schools  at  the  Close  op  1S77. 


Protestant  Schools  —  Americau,  | 
English,  German,  and  Native.,  j 

Orthodox  Greek 

Papal  (United)  Greek 

Maronite  (Roman  Catholic) 

SyrI 


Jewi.'ih 

Jesuit 

Sisters  of  Charity  (Roman  Catholic). 

Sisters  of  Nazareth 

Mohammedan 

Total 


NO.  OF  PUPILS. 


761 

92S 
227 

820 

S(l 

12.^ 

1024 


SO.-) 
4770 


2281 
425 


1110 
340 


3042 

1353 
227 
820 
SO 
125 

1024 

1110 
340 
805 

8920 


Besides  Beirftt,  we  may  mention  Damascus,  the  hot- 
bed of  Mohammedan  fanaticism.  A  daily  diligence  con- 
nects this  place  with  Beirfit.  "  It  seems  a  hopeless  task," 
says  Dr.  Schaflf,  "to  plant  Protestant  Christianity  in  such 
a  place  as  Damascus.  Nevertheless,  the  thing  has  been 
done,  and  not  altogether  without  result."  Since  18-13 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  America  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland  have  maintained  jointly 
a  mission,  with  a  church  for  converts  from  Jews  and 
Greek  Christian.s,  and  with  schools.  The  buildings  were 
burned  during  the  massacre  of  18G0,  but  have  been  sub- 
stantially rebuilt.  The  Protestant  community  tliere  is 
now  larger  than  before  the  massacre.  Worship  is  con- 
ducted twice  every  Sunday  in  Arabic,  and  occasionally 
in  English.  Besides  this  Presbyterian  mission,  there  is 
an  Episcopal  mission,  with  a  chapel  built  by  the  London 
Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews. 
Adjoining  the  chapel  are  several  fine  schoolrooms  for 
boys  and  girls.  Altogether  this  society  employs  there 
a  missionary'  staff  of  tive  persons.  Connected  with  this 
societ}'  is  also  a  depot,  where  Bibles  and  other  books, 
such  as  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  are  for  sale.  The  mis- 
sionary operations  at  Damascus  are  but  small  begin- 
nings; but  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when,  as  Abd-el- 
Kader  prophesied,  "  the  mosques  of  Damascus  will  be 
turned  into  Christian  churches." 

From  the  work  recently  published  by  Dr.  Schaff, 
Throiir/h  Bible  Lands,  we  extract  the  following  table. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  mention  the  fact  that  the  last 
mission  year  has  been  signalized  by  the  establishment 
of  a  British  protectorate  over  Syria  and  all  Asiatic  Tur- 
key', and  by  a  new  departure  in  the  Syrian  Protestant 
College,  in  the  adoption  of  the  English  language  as  the 
common  medium  of  instruction.  See  Anderson,  History 
(if  the  Missions  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  to  the  Oriental  Churches  (Bos- 
ton, 1872-73,  2  vols.);  Schaff,  Through  Bible  lAinds 
(N.  Y.,  1879);  besides  the  annual  reports  of  the  diflferent 
societies.  Some  of  the  publications  from  the  Jesuit  press 
at  Beiriit  are  mentioned  in  Litei'arischer  H andweiser, 
1864,  p.  209  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Among  the  most  notable  missionary  efforts  in  Pales- 


tine are  the  German  colonies  at  Haifa  and  Jaffa.  They 
belong  to  a  religious  society  known  as  "  The  Temple," 
which  originated  among  the  Pietists  of  Wiirtemberg, 
who  accept  Bengel's  theory  of  the  prophecies  of  the 
book  of  Revelation  as  set  forth  in  his  Gnomon  of  the 
N.  T.  In  18()7  an  expedition  of  twelve  men,  sent  out 
from  the  parent  society  at  Kirschenhardthof,  establish- 
ed themselves  at  Semftmeh,  near  Nazareth,  but  soon 
died  of  malarial  fever.  On  Aug.  6,  1868,  another  com- 
pany set  out,  and,  arriving  in  Palestine  in  October,  sep- 
arated into  two  colonies,  one  settling  at  Haifa,  under 
the  presidency  of  G.  D.  Hardegg,  and  the  other  at  Jaffa, 
under  Christopher  Hoffmann.  Their  object  was  a  re- 
ligious one,  to  prepare  the  Holy  Land  for  Christ's  per- 
sonal coming  in  the  Millennial  reign.  They  purchased 
land,  built  houses,  and  have  addressed  themselves  at 
once  to  agriculture.  At  Jaffa  they  have  two  settle- 
ments— one  called  Sarova,  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
north  of  the  town,  consisting  in  1872  often  houses;  the 
second,  near  the  walls  of  Jaffa,  was  bought  from  the  sur- 
viving members  of  an  American  colony  which  came  to 
grief  (for  this  last  see  Ridgaway,  Lord's  Land,  p.  485), 
and  this  settlement  included  thirteen  houses,  with  a 
school  and  a  hotel.  The  Jaffa  colony  in  all  numbered 
in  1872  one  hundred  men,  seventy  women,  and  thirty- 
five  children ;  two  of  the  colonists  were  doctors,  and 
some  twenty  were  mechanics,  the  rest  being  farmers. 
The  Haifa  colony  in  1875  numbered  311,  having  been 
lately  reinforced  by  new  arrivals  from  Germany'.  Both 
colonies  are  well  established,  having  neat  and  comfort- 
able houses,  and  signs  of  external  prosperitj',  being  en- 
gaged in  various  trades  and  manufactures,  as  well  as 
farming.  They  have  little  influence,  however,  over  the 
native  population  and  small  securitj'  for  permanence, 
although  for  the  present  fully  tolerated  by  the  Turkish 
authorities  and  highly  respected  by  their  neighbors 
(see  Conder,  Tent-Work  in  Palest,  ii,  301  sq.). 

At  Jaffa  there  has  lately  been  likewise  established  an 
agricultural  colony  of  Jews  from  Germany,  who  have  a 
small  but  flourishing  establishment  just  outside  the 
city. 

Besides  the  episcopal  mission  in  Jerusalem  [see  Pal- 
estine, Mis.sions  in],  the  Church  of  England  has  mis- 
sion stations  at  Nablfis  and  various  other  points  in  Pal- 
estine, where  religious  services  are  held  with  more  or 
less  regularit}-.  At  Nazareth  is  an  elegant  Protestant 
church  founded  by  the  English  Missionary  Society  in 
connection  with  the  Anglo-Prussian  bishopric  of  Jerusa- 
lem, where  an  ordained  clergyman  (formerly  Rev.  J. 
Zeller,  now  Rev.  F.  Bellamy)  officiates,  assisted  by  a  na- 
tive catechist.  In  the  same  town  is  a  hospital  founded 
by  the  Edinburgh  INIedical  Jlissionary  Society,  which 
dispenses  medical  aid  to  all  applicants ;  and  likewise  an 
orphanage,  established  by  the  Ladies'  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Female  Education  in  the  East,  which  educates 
and  cares  for  about  forty  girls,  chiefly  of  Christian  pa- 
rentage.    See  Turkey. 


Statistics  of  General  Protestant  anp  Evangelical  Work  in  Syria  at  tub  Close  of  1877. 


Names  of  Societies. 

■si 

i| 

u 

C    1-    c 

Ii 

Scholars. 

20 
G 

7 
2 

1 

135 
7 

75 
9 
5 
2 
33 
15 

2 

2 
7 
5 
7 
3 
4 
8 

m 
1 

2S3S 
100 

619 

83 
4 

27 
2 
2 
1 

23 

12 

1 

1 
1 
4 
2 

3,925 
103 

2,844 
624 
196 
60 

1,024 
345 

63 

22 

40 

110 

203 

1 
1 

4 

2 

40 
60 
130 
120 

'  15 

Lebanon  Schools  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 

Auiilo-Americau  Friends'  Society  ((Quaker) 

Society  for  Promoting  Female  Educatiou  in  the  East) 
(Enslish) \ 

3 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

20 
250 

'  21 

14 

2 

1 
8 

Church  of  England  Mission  to  the  Jews  (in  Damascus).. 

4 

7 

200 
400 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Mission  (Latakiah) 

150 

.50 

Total     

77 

319 

83 

3708 

705 

174 

10,159 

Missionary  work  has 
thus  a  foothold  in  Syr- 
ia, but  owing  to  the 
severe  Moslem  laws 
against  proselytism,  it 
accomplishes  as  yet 
but  little  direct  spirit- 
ual results  (see  Collins, 
Miss.  Enterprise  in  the 
East,  Loud.  1873). 

Sy  r'ia  Ma'achah 

(1  Chron.xix,6).    See 
Maachah. 

Syr'iac  (Dan.  ii, 
4),  or  Syrian  Tongue 
(Ezra  iv,  7)  or  Lan- 
guage (2  Kings  xviii, 
26;  Isa.  xxxvii,  11),  is 
the  rendering  in  the 
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A.  V.  of  the  Heb.  tT^rlX,  AramUh,  which  is  the  fern, 
of  ■'rnX,  .IrawtEan,  used  adverbially  i.(\.  Arama'ice,  in 
Aramaic.     See  AkajLiEAN. 


Syiiac  Language.  This  represents  the  AVestern 
diak'ct  (if  that  liraiicli  of  the  Shemitic  or  Syro-Arabian 
languages  usually  ternieil  the  Arain;ean  (q.  v.),  the  East- 
ern being  represented  by  the  Chaldee  (q.  v.).  The  affin- 
ity between  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  is  indeed  so  close 
that  but  for  a  few  ortliograiihical  changes,  and  especial- 
ly the  (titference  in  written  character,  they  would  scarce- 
ly be  distinguishable.  In  speech  they  could  hardly  have 
differed  more  than  the  several  dialects  of  the  (Jreek  (e.g. 
the  Doric,  ^Eolic,  Attic)  from  each  other.  While  the 
Ciialdee  is  written  in  the  square  character,  now  usually 
calleil  the  Hebrew,  the  Syriac  is  written  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent and  more  cursive  hand,  and  exhibits  (in  addition 
to  the  peculiar  forms  for  final  letters,  as  usual  in  all  the 
Sliemitic  group)  a  method  of  combining  certain  letters 
or  running  them  together  in  writing,  similar  to  the 
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practice  in  Arabic.  There  are  also  two  forms  of  the 
characters  (which  correspond  precisely  to  the  Hebrew 
in  number  and  power) — the  ordinary  or  light-stroke 
form  now  generally  used  in  printing,  and  an  oliler  form 
called  the  ICstrangelo,  of  heavier  strokes  and  more  un- 
couth shape.  The  vowel-points  also  (of  which  there 
are  live,  corresponding  in  general  to  the  modern  vowels 
a,  e,  i,  o,  and  u,  as  pronounced  in  Italian)  differ  entirely 
from  the  Hebrew  (and  Chaldee),  and,  moreover,  vary 
in  these  two  methods  of  writing;  with  the  ordinary  let- 
ters they  consist  of  modified  forms  of  the  Greek  vowels 
(a,  i,  (,  0,  v),  while  in  the  Estrangelo  they  are  denoted 
by  two  dots  in  various  positions.  Other  orthographical 
peculiarities  of  the  Syriac  as  compared  with  the  He- 
brew and  Chaldee- are  the  use  of  a  small  line  (Itiiea  oc- 
cultiuis)  beneath  silent  letters,  the  suppression  altogeth- 
er of  the  Siieva  when  silent,  the  disuse  of  the  Dagesh 
(some  writers,  however,  employing  a  dot  above  a  Begad- 
Kephath  letter,  called  Kiishoi.  i.  e.  "  hardness,"  to  re- 
move the  aspiration,  and  a  dot  beneath  it,  called  Ruhok, 
i.  e.  "  softness,"  to  retain 


1  Simple. 


Olaph 

Betli 

Gonial 

Dolath 

He 

Vau* 

Zain 

Clietli 

Tetli 

Jud 

Coph 

Lomacl 

Mim 

Nun 

Semcath 

Ee 

Phe 

Tsode 

Kojili 

Rish 

Shin 

Thau 
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Joined. 


Final. 


"^ 


X 


^■^ 


w4  or  ^^ 
^  or  f 

Y  or  y. 

^orV 

>o  or  >a. 
^or^ 

_£ff  or  ^la 


Spiritus  lenis 

B 

G 

D 

H 

V 

Z 
German  CH 

T 

Y 

K 

L 

M 

N 

S 
Peculiar 
PH  or  P 

TS 

K 

R 

SH 

TH  or  T 


P 

n 


U      r     sb 

'^     II     bb 


Pethocho 

Rebotso 

Chevotso 


Form.     Power.  Greek.  Hebrew. 
a  a 


or 
or 
or 


Zekopho         or    ' 
Etsotso  or    o 


ESTRAN 
OKI.O. 


^ 

7. 

a 

b 

V 

V- 

> 

^ 

m 

07 

tK 

O 

\ 

J 

>^ 

W«t 

\ 


the  aspiration),  and  the 
indication  of  the  plural 
(when  identical  in  form 
■with  the  singular)  by 
two  horizontal  dots 
placed  above  it,  called 
Ribhui,  i.  e.  "increase." 
For  the  leading  differ- 
ences in  the  formation 
and  construction  of 
words  in  Syriac,  which 
are  throughout  analo- 
gous with  the  Chaldee, 
see  Akam^an  Lan- 
guage. 

The  ancient  or  proper 
Syriac  is  believed  to  be 
now  wholly  a  dead  lan- 
guage, and  is  used  only 
in  the  old  liturgies  and 
sacred  books.  The  mod- 
ern Syriac,  which  is  used 
almost  solely  by  the  Nes- 
torian  Christians  of  Per- 
sia, and  to  some  extent 
by  their  Koordish  neigh- 
bors, differs  considerably 
from  the  old  Syriac,  or 
that  of  literature.  The 
principal  value  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  latter 
is  its  use  in  the  elucida- 
tion of  rare  words  in  the 
Old  Test,  and  the  com- 
parison with  the  Heb, 
roots;  and  it  is  also  of 
much  importance  from 
the  fact  that  the  oldest 
and  best  version  of  the 
New  Test,  (the  Peshito) 
is  in  this  language.  See 
SvRiAC  Vkksions.  The 
principal  literature  of  the 
Syriac,  besides  this  and 
the  inferior  version  of  the  Old  Test.,  consists 
of  certain  historical  works  of  the  Early  and 
Middle  Ages,  particularly  the  writings  of 
Ephrem  Syrus  (q.  v.),  and  a  number  of  re- 
ligious poems  and  hymns  (see  Select  Hymns 
and  Homilies  [Lonti.  1853],  translated  from 
the  Syriac  by  Rev.  H.  Burgess). 

General  treatises  on  the  Sj-riac  language 
and  literature,  many  of  them  in  connection 
with  the  Hebrew,  but  exclusive  of  those  that 
treat  likewise  of  the  Chaldee,  are  by  the  fol- 
lowing: Lj'sius  (Kegiom.  1726),  Michaelia 
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[J.  B.]  (Hal.  1756),  Michaelis  [J.  D.]  (Gott.  17G8,  etc.), 
Agrell  (Upsal,  1791;  Lond.  1810),  Svaiiborg  (Upsal, 
1795),  Lengerke  (Regiom.  1836),  Larsow  (Berol.  1841). 
See  tlie  Join:  of  Sac.  Lit.  Oct.  1862;  an  art.  on  the 
Syro- Arabian  La>i(/uar/es  and  Literature,  m  the  Christ. 
Rev.  xvii,  393  sq. ;  on  Syriac  Biblical  Literature,  in  the 
Church  Rev.  v,  36  sq. ;  on  Syriac  Philolof/y,  in  the  Bibli- 
oth.  Sacra,  viii,  554  sq. ;  and  the  list  in  Uhlemann's  Syr. 
Grammar,  p.  22  sq. 

(Jrammars  on  the  Syriac,  exclusively,  are  those  of 
Dilherr  (2d  ed.  Ilal.  1646),  Opitius  (Leips.  1691),  Leus- 
den  ( Ultraj.  1658),  Beveridge  (Lond.  1658),  Michaelis 
[C.  b!]  (Hal.  1741),  Michaelis  [J.  D.]  (Gott.  1784),  Adler 
(Alton.  1784),  Zel  (Lemgo,  1788),  Tyschen  (Eost,  1793), 
Yates  (Lond.  1821 ),  Ewald  (Erlang.  1826),  Hoffmann, 
(Hal.  1827),  Uhlemann  (Berl.  1829;  N.  Y.  1855),  TuU- 
berg  (Lond.  1827),  Phillips  (2d  ed.  ibid.  1845),  Cooper 
(ibid.  1860),  Merx  (Halle,  1867).  A  Grammar  of  the 
Modern  Syriac  Languarje,  by  Rev,  D.  T.  Stoddard,  is 
printed  in  the  .Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Oriental  Society  (N.  Y. 
1855),  vol.  V,  No.  1.  Lexicons  have  been  executed  by 
Gutbir  (Hamb.  1667;  new  ed.  by  Henderson,  Lond. 
1836)  and  Sehaaf  (Lugd.  Bat.  1708);  the  abstract  of 
the  Syriac  part  of  Castell's  Ueptafjlot  Lex.  by  Michaelis 
[.J.  D".]  (Gcitt.  1788);  Smith,  Thesaurus  (Lond.  1858), 
pt.  i.  A  new  and  extensive  Syriac  lexicon  is  in  prepa- 
ration by  Prof.  Bernstein  of  Germany.  Syriac  chresto- 
mathies  are  those  of  Kirsch  (Leips.  1789),  Grimm  (Lem- 
go, 1795),  Knaes  (Gott.  1807),  Hahn  and  Sieffert  (Leips. 
1825),  Oberleitner  (Vien.  1826),  Diipke  (Gott.  1829), 
Wenig  (Innsbr.  1865),  and  Rodiger  (2d  ed.  Halle,  1868). 
The  most  convenient  reading-book  for  beginners  is  the 
Syriac  New  Test.,  published  by  Bagster  (Lond.),  and 
containing  a  brief  lexicon  edited  by  Dr.  Henderson. 
See  Shemitic  Languages. 

Syriac  Literatiire.  The  Syriac  literature  is  pre- 
eminently religious.  The  oldest  monument  is  the  Syri- 
ac version  of  the  Bible,  called  the  Peshitha  or  Peshito, 
for  which  see  Syriac  Veusions.  Like  the  Jews,  the 
Syrians  treated  their  Bible  in  Masoretic  manner,  which 
may  be  seen  from  the  superscriptions  added  to  some 
books.     Thus  we  read  at  the  end  of  Job,  NSTD  C?"J 

'::d'o  NT^^rsj  \  nsr-^x  xn-^n-j  xp'^nij  m-^xn,  i.  e. 

"  Here  ends  the  book  of  the  just  and  noble  Job ;  it  con- 
tains 2553  verses."  The  result  of  critical  care  for  the 
Peshito  is  contained  in  a  work  speaking  of  the  variety 
of  single  readings,  of  the  correct  reading  of  difficult 
words,  and  in  which  the  pronunciation  of  proper  names 
according  to  the  (ireek  mode  is  taught.     The  title  of 

this  collection  is  N^p-'n:!'!  xniipii  xn^-c;"!  XDniD 

Xn^Sip  Xn-'STQbO'O  -iX  Xninil,  i.  e.  "  Book  of  the 
names  and  readings  of  the  Old  and  New  Test,  according 
to  t-he  Karkaphic  recension."  The  latter  expression 
denotes  that  the  work  was  prepared  in  the  Jacobitic 
monastery  Karkaph,  which  by  a  mistake  lent  the  name 
and  idea  of  a  Karkaphic  or  Karkaphensian  recension 
( see  Jlartin,  Tradition  Karkaphienne,  ou  la  Massore 
chez  les  Syriens  [Paris,  1870]).  After  this,  all  notices 
concerning  a  Karkaphensian  version  which  are  found 
in  the  introductions  to  and  cyclopaedias  and  diction- 
aries of  the  Bible  must  disappear  once  for  all.  The 
same  French  writer  also  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  like  the  Jews,  who  have  an  Eastern  and  Western, 
a  Babylonian  and  Palestinian,  Masorah,  so  likewise  we 
must  distinguish  between  an  Eastern  and  Western,  a 
Nestorian  and  Jacobitian, Masorah  among  the  Syrians; 
and  this  he  laid  down  in  his  Syriens  Orientuux  et  Occi- 
dentuux  (ibid.  1872) :  "  Essai  sur  les  deux  principaux 
dialectes  Arameens ;"  to  which  we  may  add  a  third  essay 
by  the  same  author :  Histoire  de  la  Ponctuation  ou  de  la 
Massore  chez  les  Syrie7hs  (ibid.  1875).  These  three  es- 
says are  very  important  for  the  reading  and  understand- 
ing of  the  Syriac  version.  Passing  over  the  other  ver- 
sions, which  will  be  treated  in  the  art.  Syriac  Ver- 
sions, we  must  state  that  the  deuterocanonical  boolcs, 


which  are  not  found  in  Lee's  edition  of  the  Peshito, 
were  already  translated  before  the  4th  century,  fur 
Ephrem  tlie  Syrian  already  quotes  them.  Thus  under 
the  formtda  o{  ytypanTai  he  cites  Ecclus.  iii,6,  7,9, 12, 
13  (0pp.  Grcec.  i,  85) ;  xi,  5  (^ibid.  p.  92);  iv,  7  (ibid.  p. 
101);  with  Ka^wQ  ykypairTai  he  quotes  Wisd.  iv,  7; 
viii,  1-17  (ibid.  p.  241) ;  iii,  1 ;  iv,  15  (ibid.  p.  256) ;  vii, 
16  (ibid,  ii,  28);  Ecclus.  ii,  1  he  introduces  with  ojf  i) 
ypacbi)  (pijm  (ibid,  ii,  327),  etc.  In  1861  Lagardc  pub- 
lished the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Test,  under  the 
title  Libri  Apocryphi  V.  T.  Syriace;  Ceriani,  in  his 
Monumenta  Sacra  et  Profuna,  torn,  i,  published  the 
apocalypse  of  Baruch  and  the  epistle  of  Jeremiah  ;  in 
the  5th  vol.  the  4th  book  of  Esdras;  and  in  the  7th  vol. 
(Mediol.  1874)  he  published  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and 
Ecclesiasticus. 

The  apocryphal  literature  of  the  New  Test.,  as  far  as 
it  has  been  published,  is  given  by  Renan,  Frafpnents  du 
Livre  Gnostique  intitule  Apocal.  d'Adam  ou  Penitence  ou 
Testament  d'Adam,  piiblie  d'apres  deux  versions  Sy}:, 
in  the  Jou7:  As.  ser.  v,  tom.  ii,  p.  427  ;  by  Lagarde,  in 
Didascalia  Apostolorum  Syriace  (Lips.  1854) ;  by  Cu- 
reton,  in  his  Ancient  Doouments,  and  Lagarde's  Rcliquice 
Jui'is  Eccles.  A  ntiquissimce  Syriace,  1856  ;  by  H.  Cowper, 
in  the  Apocr.  Gospels  and  other  Documents,  etc.  (2d  ed. 
Lond.  1867)  ;  and  by  Wright,  Contributions  to  the  Apoc- 
ryphal Literature  of  the  Ne%o  Test.,  collected  and  ed- 
ited from  Syi'ian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  (ibid. 
1865). 

Between  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
classic  period  of  Syriac  literature  there  existed  a  gap 
covering  about  three  hundred  years,  which  is  now  tilled 
through  Cureton's  Ancient  Syriac  Documents  relative 
to  the  Earliest  Establishment  of  Christianity  in  Edessa 
(Lond.  1864).  Eusebius,  in  his  Church  History,  tells  us 
that  he  translated  the  correspondence  between  Christ 
and  king  Abgar  of  Edessa,  together  with  the  narrative 
of  the  healing  and  conversion  of  that  king  by  Thaddfeus, 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  from  the  archives  of  Edessa. 
A  part  of  this  report  has  been  found  in  Nitrian  MSS.  of 
the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  under  the  title  The  Doctrine 
ofAddai  (lately  published,  with  an  English  translation 
by  Philipps,  Lond:  1876).  From  this  we  learn  that  Ad- 
dai,  one  of  the  seventj',  converted  not  only  the  king  Ab- 
gar Ukkama,  but  also  a  great  many  of  the  people,  and 
built  churches  in  and  about  Edessa.  Addai  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Aggasus,  who  was  murdered.  Besides  Ag- 
gffius,  a  good  many  others  suffered  martyrdom,  for  which 
comp.  Acta  3Iartyrorum  Orient,  et  Occident.  (Rom.  1748, 
2  tomi,  ed.  Assemani). 

I.  Orthodox  Writers. — Towards  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century  begins  the  golden  cera  of  Syriac  literature,  and 
under  this  head  we  mention  Jacob,  bishop  of  Nisibis 
(q.  v.).  Although  later  MSS.  coi.tain  something  under 
his  name,  yet  no  genuine  works  are  now  extant.  Con- 
temporary with  Jacob  was  Aphraat  or  Farhad,  sur- 
named  the  "  Persian  sage,"  the  author  of  homilies  writ- 
ten between  337  and  345,  and  published  b)' Antonelli  in 
the  Armenian,  with  a  Latin  paraphrase,  in  1756,  but  of 
late  in  the  original  Syriac  by  Wright  (Lond.  1869). 
Prof.  Bickell  translated  eight  of  these  homilies  into 
German  (in  the  Bibliothek  der  Kirchenvafer  [Kemp- 
ten,  1874  J,  No.  102, 103).  On  Aphraat  see  Sas.se,  Prole- 
gomena in  Aphi'aatis  Sapientis  Persce  Sermones  Ilomi- 
leticos  (Lips.  1878),  and  Schonfelder,  in  the  Tiibinger 
theolog.  Quartalschrift,  1878,  p.  195-256. 

Of  greater  renown  was  Ephrem  (q.  v.),  who  died  in 
A.D.  373,  and  whose  writings  were  translated  not  only 
into  Latin  and  Greek,  but  also  into  the  Armenian,  Cop- 
tic, Arabic,  Abyssinian,  and  Slavonic.  Besides  Ephrem, 
we  mention  Gregory,  abbot  in  Cyprus  about  390,  author 
of  epistles;  Balwus,  whose  hymns  are  given  by  Over- 
beck  in  his  S.  Ephrami  Syri,  Babiilce,  Bulcei  aliorumque 
Opera  Selecta  (Oxford,  1865) ;  by  Wenig,  in  his  Schola 
Syriaca  (Innsbruck,  1866)  ;  and  in  a  German  translation 
by  Bickell,  in  Ausgewahlte  Gedirhte  der  syi-isclien  Kir- 
c'henvdter    (Kempten,  1872).     Baloeus's  contemporary. 
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was  Cyrillonas,  whose  hymns  were  also  translated  by 
Bickeli  {loc.cit.). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  4th  and  beginning  of  the  5th 
century  lived  and  wrote  IManithas,  bishop  of  Tagrit,  au- 
thor of  a  martyrology  (printed  in  Assemani's  Bibliotheca) 
and  hymns.  The  canons  of  the  Synod  of  Seleucia  (410) 
concerning  Church  discipline,  and  bearing  his  name  and 
that  of  Isaac,  bisliop  of  Seleucia,  have  been  published 
after  a  I'aris  MS.  by  Lamj^:  Concilium  /Selenci(B  et 
Clesipfioiifi  hdhitiun  anno  410,  ed.  vert,  illustr.  (Louvain, 
ISG'J);  Rabula,  bishop  of  Edessa  (died  435),  authorof  epis- 
tles, canons,  and  hymns,  for  which  comp.  Overbeck  {loc. 
cit.)  and  Bickeli.  In  the  year  460  died  Isaac  the  Great 
(q.  v.),  presbyter  of  Antioch.  His  hymns  are  translated 
by  Zingerle,  in  the  Tilhingei'  theolog.  Qnartalschrift, 
1.S70,  and  by  Bickeli,  in  the  Kempfner  Bibliothek  dei- 
Kirchenvdler,  1872,  No.  44.  The  latter  has  also  pub- 
lished (S.  Isaaci  Antiocheni,  iJodoris  Sijroriim,  Opera 
omnia,  ex  omnibus,  quotquot  extant,  Codicibus  Manu- 
scriplis  cum  varia  lectione  Syriace  A  rabiceque  primus 
edidil,  Laiine  rertif,  Prolegonienis  et  Glossario  auxit 
(Giessen,  1873-77,  2  vols.);  see  also  Zingerle,  Monu- 
menta  Syriaca  ex  Romanis  Codicibus  Collecta  ((Eni- 
)Minti,  1869),  i,  13-20.  Contemporary  with  Isaac  was 
the  monk  Dada,  who  wrote  about  three  hundred  works 
(ui  Biblical,  liomiletical,  and  hagiographical  matter. 
About  the  same  time  lived  Cosmas,  the  biographer  of 
Simeon  the  Stylite  (see  Biblioth.  Orient,  and  Acta 
Jlcn-tt/rorum  Oriental.).  Towards  the  end  of  the  5th 
and  beginning  of  the  Gth  century  lived  Joshua  the 
Stylite  of  Edessa,  author  of  a  chronicle  covering  the 
years  495-507,  which  has  been  edited  by  Martin,  Ch)-o- 
nique  de  Josue  le  Stylite,  ecrite  vers  Pan  515.  Texte 
et  Traduction  (Leips.  1876),  and  Jacob,  bishop  of  Sarug 
(q.  v.).  In  the  work  by  Abbelus,  De  Vita  et  Scriptis 
S.  Jacobi  Batnarum  Sarugi  in  Mesopotamia  Ejnscopi 
(Louvain,  1867),  three  biographies  of  Sarug  are  given. 
More  recent  is  Martin's  Eveque-Poete  an  Ve  et  au  Vie 
Si'ecles,  ou  Jacques  de  Saroug,  sa  Vie,  son  Temps,  ses 
(Euvres,  ses  Croyances,  in  the  Revue  des  Sciences  Ec- 
clesiastiques,  Oct.  and  Nov.  1876,  p.  309-352,  385- 
419.  According  to  Martin,  Sarug  was  a  heretic,  for  he 
.says,  "Jacob  was  born,  lived,  and  died  in  heresy;  he 
loved  everything  which  the  Church  condemned,  and 
condemned  everything  that  the  Church  loved  at  that 
time."  His  hymns  Bickeli  published  in  a  German 
translation  in  the  A  usgewdhlte  Gedichte  syrischer  Kir- 
chenvdter.  Of  Sarug's  writings,  some  were  published 
in  the  Momimenta  Syriaca,  i,  21-96 ;  ii,  52-63 ;  76-166 ; 
in  Assemani's  Acta  Martyr,  ii,  230;  Cureton,  Ancient 
fjocnments,  p.  86  sq. ;  Wenig,  Schola  Syr.  p.  155;  by 
Zingerle,  in  the  Zeilschrift  der  deutsch.  morgenl.  GeseUsch. 
1858,  p.  115;  1859,  p.  44;  1860,  p.  679;' 1864,  p.  751; 
1866,  p.  511;  by  the  same  author,  six  homilies  were  pub- 
lished at  Bonn  in  1867.  Martin  published  in  the  Zeit- 
schrift  der  deutsch.  morgenl.  GeselLsch.  1875,  p.  107-137, 
Disconrs  de  Jacques  de  Saroug  sur  la  Chute  des  Idoles  ; 
and  ibid.  1876,  p.  217-275,  Lettres  de  Jacques  de  Saroug 
aux  moins  du  Convent  de  3far  Bassus  et  a  Punld'Edesse, 
relevees  et  traduits ;  Dr.  K.  Schroter,  ibid,  1877,  p.  360, 
the  Consolatory  Epistle  to  the  llimyaritic  Christians,  in 
the  original  Syriac,  with  notes.  In  the  6th  century  also 
lived  John  Saba,  a  monk,  a  native  of  Nineveh,  author 
of  sermons  and  epistles,  published  in  Greek  (Leips. 
1770),  and  Isaac  of  Nineveh  (().  v.)  (see  Momimenta 
Syriaca,  i,  97-101),  author  of  au  ascetic  work  in  seven 
books,  and  known  in  the  Greek  translation,  made  by 
Fabricius  and  Abraham,  and  given  under  the  title  Libri 
de  Contemplu  Mundi,  in  the  llth  vol.  of  the  Magna  Bi- 
bliotheca Patrum,  where  thej'  are  erroneously  ascribed 
to  Isaac  of  Antioch.  With  Isaac  of  Nineveh  the  list 
of  orthodox  writers  is  closed,  and  we  come  now  to 

II.  Heterodox  Writers. — 1.  The  Nestorians. — Without 
entering  upon  the  historj'  of  these  Christians,  we  will 
only  remark  that  the  catalogue  of  Ebedjesu  on  Nesto- 
rian  writers  was  first  published  by  Abraham  Ecchellen- 
eis  (Rome,  1653),  but  more  correctly  by  Assemani  in  the 


3d  vol.  of  his  Bihlioth.  Orient.  Besides,  we  find  many 
literary  and  historical  notices  in  Assemani's  catalogue 
of  the  Oriental  MSS.  of  the  Vatican  Lil)rary,  or  in  the 
Bibliiithecce  Apostol.  Vatic.  Codicum  MSS,  Catalogus 
S.  E,  et  J,  S,  Ass.  recensuerunt  Tom,  I  J,  complectens 
Libros  Chald.  sice  Syros  (ibid.  1758),  and  in  the  Ap- 
pendix by  Cardinal  Mai,  in  the  Catal,  Codd,  Bibl.  Vatic. 
Arabh,  etc.,  item  ejus  jmrtis  Ilebrr.  et  Syriaca.  quani 
Assemani  in  editione  prcetermiserunt  (ibid.  1831).  See 
Nestokians. 

The  earliest  writers  among  the  Nestorians  were  Bar- 
suma  (q.  v.),  bishop  of  Nisibis  and  author  of  epistles; 
Narses  (d.  496),  surnamed  "the  Harp  of  the  Spirit," 
author  of  commentaries  on  the  Old  Test.,  three  hundred 
and  sixty  orations,  a  liturgy,  a  treatise  on  the  sacrament 
of  baptism,  another  on  evil  morals,  various  interpreta- 
tions, paracletic  sermons,  and  hymns  (see  Schonfelder, 
Hymnen,  Proklatnatiunen  u.  Martyrergesange  des  Ne- 
storiu.n  Bi-eviers,  in  the  Tiibinger  theolog.  Qimi'tulschrift, 
1866,  p.  177  sq.);  Mar  Abba  (d.  552),  who  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  Old  Test,  and  a  translation  of  the 
Old  Test,  from  the  Sept.,  the  latter  not  extant ;  Abra- 
ham of  Kashkar,  author  of  epistles  and  a  commentary 
on  the  dialectics  of  Aristotle ;  Paul  of  Nisibis,  an  exe- 
getical  writer;  Babajus  or  Babi,  surnamed  "the  Great," 
archimandrite  of  Nisibis  in  563,  a  voluminous  writer 
and  author  of  On  the  Incarnation,  an  exposition  of  tlie 
ascetical  treatise  of  Evagrius  of  Pontus,  a  history  of  the 
Nestorians,  hj'mns  for  worship  through  the  circle  of  the 
year,  an  exposition  of  the  sacred  text,  monastic  rules, 
etc.;  Iba,  Kuma,  and  Proba,  doctors  of  Edessa,  who 
translated  in  the  5th  century  the  commentaries  of  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia  and  the  waitings  of  Aristotle  into 
Syriac;  Hanana  of  Adiabene,  an  exegctical  writer; 
Josc]ih  the  Huzite,  a  mystic;  John  Saba,  author  of 
epistles;  John  of  Apamea,  author  of  ascetical  treatises. 
Famous  as  grammarians  and  lexicographers  were  Ho- 
nain  Ibn-Ishak  (d.  876),  Bar-Ali  (about  885),  Bar-Bah- 
lul  (about  963),  and  Elias  bar-Shinaja  (d.  1049). 

Of  the  writers  whose  works  were  published,  at  least 
in  parts,  we  mention  Jesujabh  of  Adiabene,  patriarch 
about  660,  and  author  of  Da-IIuphok  Chusobee,  or  On 
the  Conversion  or  Change  of  Opinions,  an  exhortation  to 
certain  disciples,  and  a  ritual ;  Thomas  Margensis,  about 
the  middle  of  the  9th  century,  author  of  a  history  of 
the  monastery  of  Beth -Abe,  published  by  Assemani; 
John  bar-Abgora,  patriarch  about  900,  and  author  of 
canons.  Church  questions,  and  decisions,  in  part  given 
bj'  Assemani;  George,  metropolitan  of  Arl)ela  and  3Ios- 
sul,  author  of  an  explanation  of  the  liturgy,  by  Assemani; 
and  Timothy  II,  patriarch  about  1318,  author  of  a  trea- 
tise on  the  sacraments,  also  given  by  Assemani.  The 
ethical  work.  The  Book  of  the  Bee,  by  Solomon,  bishop 
of  Bassora  (about  1222),  has  lately  been  published  with 
a  Latin  translation  by  Schonfelder,  Salomonis  Ep.  Bas- 
sorensis  Liber  Apis,  Syi-iacum  Arabicumque  textum 
Ldtine  vertit  (Bamberg,  1866);  George  Varda,  two  of 
whose  hymns  are  given  in  an  English  translation  by 
Badger,  in  his  The  JVestorians  and  their  Rituals  (Lond. 
1852),  ii,  51,  83,  95 ;  Chamis  bar-Kardache,  whose  hj-mn 
on  the  incarnation  is  also  given  by  Badger  (loc.  cit.  p. 
39).  The  latest  writer  among  the  Nestorians  was  Ebed- 
jesu (q.  v.),  metropolitan  of  Saba  (d.  1318). 

After  the  16th  centurv,  a  great  part  of  the  Nestorians 
returned  to  the  Church  of  Kome.  From  their  miiist  a 
number  of  polemical  writings  in  the  Syriac  language 
were  published  against  the  errors  of  their  countrymen, 
as  the  Three  Discou?-ses  on  Faith,  about  the  year  1600, 
by  the  archimandrite  Adam  (afterwards  as  bishop  of 
Amida,  called  Timothy).  These  discourses  are  given 
by  P.  Strozza,  in  his  De  Dogmatibus  Chaldaorum  Dis- 
put.  (liom.  1617),  and  in  Synodalia  Chaldeeorum  (ibid.), 
where  also  the  synodical  letter  of  the  patriarch  Elias  to 
Paul  V,  in  a  Latin  translation,  and  the  hj-mn  of  the  pa- 
triarch Ebedjesu  in  honor  of  Pius  IV,  in  the  Syriac,  is 
given.  About  1700  the  patriarch  Joseph  II  wrote  the 
Clear  Mirror,  parts  of  which  are  given  by  Assemani,  and 
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in  our  clays  the  Chaldrean  priest  Jos.  Guriel  published 
at  Rome  (1858)  his  Lectiones  Dogmatt.  de  Divini  Incar- 
natione  qiias  in  Perside  habebat. 

2.  The  31  onojihy sites.  —  Of  this  class  of  writers  we 
mention  John,  bishop  of  Telia,  whose  canons  were  pub- 
lished by  Lamy  in  De  Syroi-um  Fide  in  Re  Eucharistica, 
p.  62-97  (see  also  Land,  A  necdota  Syriaca,  ii,  1G9,  and 
Cod.  Mus.  Brit.  add.  12,174,  fol.  152) ;  Paul,  bishop  of 
Callinicura,  the  first  translator  of  Severus's  writings; 
Xenajas  or  Philoxenus  (q.  v. ),  bishop  of  Hierapolis 
( Mabug  ),  the  author  of  a  Bible  translation,  commen- 
taries De  Trinitate  et  Incamatione  and  De  Uno  ex  Tri- 
nitate  Incarnato  et  Passo  (Jacob  of  Edessa  calls  Xenajas 
one  of  the  four  classic  writers  of  Syria) ;  Simeon,  bishop 
of  Betharsam  (d.  525),  author  of  epistles,  given  by  Asse- 
mani  in  the  Bibl.  Orient,  i,  346, 361 ;  Peter  of  Callinicum 
(578-591),  author  of  polemical  works  and  hymns  (see 
Cod.  Mus.  Brit.  add.  14,591,  p.  69) ;  John  of  Ephesus 
(q.  v.),  author  of  an  ecclesiastical  liistory;  Jacob  of 
Edessa  (q.  v.),  author  of  a  recension  of  the  SjTO-Hexa- 
plaric  translation,  fragments  of  which  are  given  by  Ce- 
riani  in  the  2d  and  5th  vols,  of  his  Monumenta  Sacra ; 
besides,  he  wrote  commentaries  and  scholia  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures  (published  by  Philipps,  Scholia  on  Passages 
of  the  Old  Test.  [Lond.  1864]),  epistles  (given  in  the 
Bibl.  Orient,  i,  479,  and  bj^  \Vright,  in  the  Jour,  of 
Sac.  Lit.  Jan.  1867),  canons  (given  by  Lagarde,  in  Re- 
liquue,  Juris  Eccles.  Syr.  p.  117,  and  by  Lamy,  in  De 
Syrorum  Fide  in  Re  Eucharistica,  p.  98) ;  his  essay  on 
the  Shem  Hammephorash  was  published  by  Nestle  in 
the  Zeitschrift  der  deutsch.  morgenl.  Gesellschaft,  1878,  iii, 
465  sq. ;  he  also  introduced  a  more  correct  vocalization 
( see  Martin,  Jacques  d'Edesse  et  les  Voyelles  Syriennes 
[Paris,  1870]);  George,  bishop  of  the  Arabs,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  8th  century  (see  Lagarde,  Analecta, 
p.  108-134);  Dionysius,  patriarch  of  Telmachar,  who, 
perusing  the  works  of  Eusebius,  Socrates,  and  John  of 
Ephesus,  wrote  annals  from  the  Creation  to  A.D.  775, 
the  first  book  of  which  was  published  by  F.  Tullberg, 
Diomjsii  Telmahhrensis  (Upsala,  1850),  lib.  i;  Jolin  of 
Dara  (q.  v.),  author  of  four  books  on  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  (extant),  two  books  on  the  ecclesiastical 
and  celestial  hierarchies,  four  books  on  the  priesthood, 
and  a  liturgy  (see  Zingerle,  in  the  Tiibiw/er  theoloy. 
Quartalschrift,  1867,  p.  183-205;  1868,  p.  267-285;  Mo- 
numenta Syriaca  ex  Rom.  Colkcta,  i,  105  sq.,  and  Over- 
beck,  loc.  cit.  p.  409);  Moses  bar-Cephas  (q.  v.),  author 
of  a  comraentarj'  on  the  Paradise  (published  bj'  Masius 
in  a  Latin  translation  at  Antwerp  in  15G9) ;  besides,  he 
wrote  on  the  hexoemeron,  an  exposition  of  the  Old  and 
New  Test.,  tracts  on  the  liturgy,  and  seven  homilies: 
Masius's  Mosis  BarcejJi.  3  Libri  Comment,  de  Paradiso 
ad  Jgnat.  Lat.  redd,  is  also  found  in  the  Bibl.  Patr. 
Z,(/^(/^/«.  xvii,  456 ;  Dionysius  bar-Calib  (d.  1171),  com- 
mentator; of  his  commentaries  only  those  on  the  four 
gospels  are  extant :  he  also  wrote  on  the  incarnation 
and  sacraments  (not  extant),  against  certain  heresies 
(not  extant),  and  an  oration  and  tracts  on  ordination, 
schism,  and  confession  (extant);  John  of  Mardin  (d. 
1165)  (see  the  Bibl.  Orient,  ii,  217  sq.) ;  Jacob  of  Mai- 
perkin,  author  of  a  dogmatical  -vvork.  The  Book  of 
Treasures,  mentioned  by  Assemani,  and  an  address  to 
such  as  are  to  be  ordained  (given  in  part  in  a  Latin 
translation  by  Denzinger  in  his  Ritus  Orientalium  in 
A  dministrandis  Sucramm.  [Wiirzburg,  1863],  ii,  106  sq.). 
The  series  of  monophysitic  writers  is  closed  by  a  man 
who  surpassed  all  his  predecessors,  namely,  Gregory 
Abulfaraj  bar-Hebrajus.  As  the  literature  given  under 
the  art.  Abulfaraj  (q.  v.)  is  very  deficient,  and  has  of 
late  greatly  increased,  we  give  it  here  by  way  of  supple- 
ment. As  a  historian,  Bar-Hebrfeus  proved  himself  in 
his  chronicle,  which  is  now  complete  in  the  edition  by 
Abbeliis  and  Lam}',  Gregorii  bar-Hebi-cei  Chronicon 
Ecclesiasticum  quod  e  Codice  Musei  Britannici  Descrip- 
tum  Conjuncta  Opera  Ediderunt,  Latinitate  Donarunt 
Annotationibusque  Theologicis,  Ilistoricis,  Geographicis 
et  Archceologicis  Illustrarunt  (Louvain,  1872, 1874,  1877, 


3  vols.) ;  that  part  of  the  chronicle  which  treats  of  the 
crusade  of  king  Richard  I  of  England  is  given  in  the 
original  with  an  English  translation  in  the  Sy7iac 
Reading  Lessons,  puhVishcd  by  Bagster  and  Sons  (Lond.). 
Of  his  dogmatical  works,  we  mention  Menorath  Kudshi, 
i.  e.  "  the  lamp  of  the  sanctuary,"  a  body  of  theology  ex- 
tant in  Arabic,  written  in  the  Syrian  character;  Kotholo 
Dazeljie,  i.  e.  "  the  book  of  rays,"  a  compendium  of 
theolog}',  extensively  described  by  Assemani.  He  also 
wrote  Kothobo  du-l)uhori,  i.  e.  "  the  book  of  morals,"  a 
compendium  of  ethics,  chiefly  deduced  from  the  fathers 
and  ascetical  writers,  and  Kothobo  da-Tunoye  Maphre- 
goni,  "  the  book  of  pleasant  narratives,"  a  collection  of 
anecdotes,  stories,  and  sentiments  from  Persian,  Indian, 
Hebrew,  Mohammedan,  and  Christian  writers,  in  twen- 
ty chapters  (see  Adler,  L'revis  Linguce  Syriacm  Insti- 
tutio  [Altona,  1784]).  The  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law 
he  treats  in  his  Kothobo  da-Budoye,  i.  e.  "  the  book  of 
directions,"  published  in  a  Latin  translation  by  IMai  in 
the  10th  vol.  of  his  Sciiptorum  Veterum  Nova  Collectio 
(Rom.  1838).  His  Autsar  Liozi,  or  "treasury  of  mys- 
teries"— his  greatest  exegetical  work — is  a  commentary 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  has  elicited  many  mono- 
graphs. Larsow's  intention  to  publish  a  new  edition 
has  not  been  realized.  Of  monographs,  we  mention  the 
general  Procemion  and  the  Scholia  on  Job,  in  Kirsch 
Chrestom.  Syr.  (Leips.  1832,  ed.  Bernstein),  p.  143, 186; 
Rhode,  A  bulpharagii  Scholia  in  Psa.  v  et  xviii  (Breslau, 
1832)  ;  Winkler,  Carmen  Deborce  cxim  Scholiis  Barhe- 
breeanis  (ibid.  1839);  Tullberg,  Scholia  in  Jesojam  et  in 
Psalmos  Scholiorum  Specimen  (Proam.  et  Scholia  in  Psa. 
i,  ii,  xxii  [LTpsala,  1842]);  Knobloch,  Greg.  B.H.  Scholia 
in  Psa.  Ixviii,  primvm  ed.  et  ill.  (Breslau,  1852);  Koraen 
and  Wennberg,  Greg.  B.  H.  Scholia  in  Jereni.  (Upsala, 
1852)  ;  id.  Greg.  B.  //.  Scholia  in  Psa.  viii,  xl,  xli,  I  (Bres- 
lau, 1857,  ed.  R.  S.  F.  Schrciter);  id.  Scholia  in  Gen.xlix, 
I ;  Exod.  xxxii-xxxiv  ;  Judg.  v,  in  Zeitschrift  der  deutsch. 
morgenl.  Gesellsch.  xxiv,  495  sq. ;  id.  Scholia  on  Psa.  iii,  iv, 
vi,  vii,  ix-xv,  xxiii,  liii  (together  with  bar-Hebrseus's 
preface  to  the  New  Test,  in  the  same  review,  xxix,  247- 
303) ;  id.  Greg.  B.  H.  Scholia  in  Jobi  i  (Breslau,  1858, 
ed.  Bernstein);  Schwarz,  Gregorii  bar-Ebhraya  in 
Evangelium  Johannis  Commenturius.  E  Thesawo  Mys- 
teriorum  Desumptum,  edidit  (Gtitt.  1878);  Klamroth, 
Gregorii  Abulfaragii  bar-Ebhraya  in  Actus  Aposto- 
lorum  et  Epristulas  Catholicas  Adnotationes,  Syriace 
(ibid.  1878).  He  was  also  not  only  distinguished  as 
a  poet  and  grammarian,  but  combined  also  both  quali- 
ties in  that  of  a  grammatical  poet.  His  short  gram- 
mar in  metre  was  published  by  Bertheau,  Greg.  B.  H. 
Gi'amm.  Linguce  Syr.  in  Metro  Ephrcemeo  (Gott.  1843), 
while  INIartin  published  the  Qturres  Grummaticales 
d''Aboulfaradj  dit  bar-Hebrceus  (Paris,  1872,  2  vols.). 
Of  his  poems,  Wolif  published  a  Specimen  Carminumpr. 
ed,  vert.  ill.  (Lips.  1834),  and  Lengerke,  Ab.  Carmm. 
Syrr.  aliquot  adhuc  inedita  ed.  vert.  ill.  (Konigsberg, 
1836-38) ;  but  lately  they  have  been  published  by  A. 
Scebabi,  Gregorii  bar-IIebrcei  Carmina  Correcta,  ac  ab 
eodem  Lexicon  Adjunctum  (Rom.  1877).     See  Moxo- 

PHYSITES. 

3.  Monothelitic  Wi'iteis. — The  only  writer  who  cer- 
tainly belonged  to  this  sect  was  Thomas  of  Haran, 
bishop  of  Kapharlab,  who  in  1089  sent  an  apology  of  the 
monothelitic  doctrine  to  the  patriarch  John  of  Antioch. 
But  there  is  a  controversj'  whether  the  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  John  INIaro,  was  a  Catholic,  monothelite,  or  a 
mystical  person,  and  whether  the  Maronites  were  al- 
ready orthodox  before  the  crusades.  The  writings 
which  go  under  his  name,  the  Metul  Kohvnotha,  a 
treatise  on  the  priesthood,  and  a  commentary  on  the 
liturg}',  are  not  his — the  former  belongs  to  John  of 
Dara,  the  latter  to  Dionysius  bar-Calib.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  deny  him  the  authorship  of  the  treatise 
on  the  faith  of  the  Church  against  the  Monophysites 
and  Nestorians,  which  is  preserved  in  a  MS.  dated  1392, 
and  written  in  Syriac  with  an  Arabic  translation. 

HL  Translations.— The  translations  made  from  the 
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Greek  into  Sj-riac  are  very  numerous,  especially  of  the 
writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers.  The  Syrians  had 
both  epistles  of  Clement  of  Kome  to  the  Corinthians 
(see  Lagarde,  dementis  Romuni  Reco'imtiones  Syriace 
[Lips.  1861];  id.  Clemeniina  [ibid.  I'seS];  Funk,  Die 
syrische  UifM-rsetzung  der  Clemenshricfe,  in  the  Theolorj. 
Quurtdlschrift,  1877,  p.  477;  and  \\\\g9n(c\(\,  Die  Bricjv 
des  romischen  Clemens  laid  ihre  syrische  Uebei'setzung,  in 
the  Zeitschrift  Jiir  wissensch.  Theol.  1877,  xx,  pt.  4), 
On  the  seven  epistles  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  see,  as  for 
the  controversy,  the  art.  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  and 
add  Lipsius,  Ueber  das  Verhdltniss  der  3  syr,  Briefe 
des  lyniUius  zii  den  ubriqeu  Recenss.  der  ignat.  Literutur 
(ibid.  1859),  and  Merx,  Mektemata  Ignatiana  (Breslau, 
18G1). 

A  somewhat  peculiar  work  is  the  Gnomology  men- 
tioned by  Origen,  and  ascribed  to  Sixttis  I  (in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ■2d  century),  published  in  Latin  by  Hil- 
lesemius  in  1574  and  by  Siber  in  1725.  Lagarde  has 
published  it  in  the  Syriac  according  to  Nitrian  MSS.  in 
his  Analectu.  Very  important  also  are  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Syrian  Church  to  the  apologetic  literature 
of  the  "id  century.  In  Cureton's  Spicilegium.  we  find  an 
oration  of  Melito  of  Sardes,  written  about  A.D.  160  to 
JMarc  Aurel,  in  which  he  tries  to  show  the  folly  of 
polytheism  and  seeks  to  gain  him  for  the  Christian 
faith.  A  German  translation  of  this  oration  was  made 
by  Wette,  in  the  Tiibinger  Qnartalscbrift,  1862.  Besides 
this  oration,  Cureton  also  gives  some  fragments  from 
IMelito's  writings  on  the  body  and  soul,  on  the  cross  and 
faith.  In  the  same  Spicilegium  we  find  another  apolo- 
getic work,  which  is  otherwise  mentioned  as  the  "ora- 
tion to  the  Greeks"  by  Justin.  The  Sj'rian  text  as- 
cribes it  to  Ambrose,  a  Greek.  Fragments  of  a  Sj-rian 
translation  of  Irenaus  are  given  by  Pitra  in  the  Spicile- 
gium Solesmense  (Paris,  1852),  i,  3,  6. 

The  Nitrian  MSS.  also  contain  much  material  per- 
taining to  the  works  of  Hippolytus,  the  author  of  the 
Philosophumena.  Lagarde,  who  published  a  Greek  edi- 
tion of  Hippolytus  (irippofyti  Romani  qiue  ferimtur 
omnia  Greece  [Lips.  1858]),  has  collected  the  Syrian 
fragments  in  his  Analecfa,  p.  79-91;  and  in  his  Appen- 
dix ad  Analecfa  sua  Syriaca  (ibid.  1858),  he  gives 
Arabic  fragments  of  Hippolytus's  commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse.  As  for  the  Syriac  fragments,  they  contain 
an  extract  of  Hippolytus's  commentary  on  Daniel. 
Chapters  viii  and  xi  he  refers  to  Persia,  Alexander,  and 
Antiochus  Epiphanes;  the  four  kingdoms  (ch.  ii  and 
vii)  are  the  Babylonian,  Persian,  Macedonian,  and  Ro- 
man ;  the  ten  horns  (ch.  vii)  he  refers  to  ten  kingdoms 
growing  out  of  the  Roman  empire,  three  of  which — 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Libya— will  be  annihilated  by  the 
antichrist.  Besides  the  commentar\'  on  Daniel,  these 
fragments  also  contain  a  scholium  on  the  authors,  di- 
vision, collection,  and  order  of  the  Psalms,  fragments  of 
a  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  also  fragments  of 
a  treatise  on  the  resurrection  (in  which  the  deacon 
Nicolaus  is  designated  as  the  author  of  the  Nicolaitans) 
addressed  to  the  empress  Mammaia,  on  the  Passover,  the 
four  animals  b}'  Ezekiel,  and  the  genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ, 

In  Lagarde's  Reliquice  Juris  Eccles.  Antiquissimee 
Syriace  (Lips.  1856),  we  also  have  the  minutes  of  the 
Carthagenian  Synod  of  256,  together  with  Cyprian's 
epistles  and  the  Epistola  Canonica  of  Peter  of  Alexan- 
dria in  the  Syrian  version,  while  th^  A  nalecta  by  the 
same  author  contain  Syriac  writings  and  fragments  of 
Gregor}^  Thaumaturgus.  A  fragment  of  an  epistle  of 
pope  Felix  I  to  Maximus  of  Alexandria  is  contained  in 
Zingerle's  Monumenta  Syriaca.  This  much  for  the  ante- 
Nicene  period..  As  to  the  post-Nicene  period,  we  men- 
tion two  works  of  Harris  Cowper,  Analecfa  Nicmna 
(Lond.  1857),  fragments  relating  to  the  Council  of  Nice, 
and  Syriac  Miscellanies  (ibid.  1861),  or  extracts  re- 
lating to  the  first  and  second  general  councils,  and  va- 
rious quotations.  In  these  two  works  we  have  Constan- 
tine's  invitatory  address  to  the  bishops  of  the  Nicene 


Council,  his  decree  against  Arins,  and  the  episcopal  sig- 
natures to  councils  of  the  4th  century. 

A  great  favorite  Avith  the  Syrian  translators  was 
Eusebius  of  C«sarea,  whose  ecclesiastical  historj-  is  pre- 
served for  the  greatest  part  in  London  and  St.  Peters- 
burg JISS.  of  the  5th  and  Gth  centuries.  Specimens  of 
the  Syriac  translation  were  given  by  Cureton  in  the 
Coipus  Ignafianum,  in  the  Spicilegium  and  Ancient 
Documents,  while  Wright  is  preparing  a  Syriac  edition, 
who  also  edited  and  translated  in  the  Jour,  of  Sac, 
Lit.  July,  Oct.,  1866,  a  treatise  On  the  Star,  ascribed  to 
Eusebius,  and  which  is  found  in  a  MS.  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury. The  Theophamj  {^eo(l>avtia),  long  lost,  was  dis- 
covered by  Tattam  in  a  Nitrian  monastery,  and  was 
edited,  untler  the  title  Eusebius  on  the  Theophania  or 
Divine  Manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  Lee  (Lond. 
1842),  who  also  translated  the  same  into  English  (ibid. 
1843).  The  MS.  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
Lee  assigns  it  to  A.D.  411.  The  Theophania  has  the 
same  object  in  view  as  the  airoSti^i^  tvayyiXiK)),  the 
Demonstratio  Evangelica.  It  speaks  in  the  first  booh 
of  the  Logos,  the  mediator  between  God  and  the  world, 
and  the  prototype  of  the  divine  ideas  expressed  in  the 
Creation,  refuting  at  the  same  time  atheism,  polythe- 
ism, pantheism,  and  materialism.  The  secondbook  treats 
of  the  fall  and  sin,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  divine  inter- 
vention for  the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  man- 
kind ;  the  third  speaks  of  the  incarnation  of  the  divine 
Logos,  his  redeeming  death,  resurrection,  etc. ;  the  fourth 
speaks  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  Christ  con- 
cerning tlie  extension  of  his  kingdom,  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Temple,  etc. ;  the  fifth  book  refutes 
the  objections  made  to  Christ's  miracles  as  being  magi- 
cal humbug  or  invented  by  his  disciples. 

Of  greater  import  are  the  Festal  Letteis  of  Athana- 
sius,  long  lost  in  the  Greek  original,  but  found  in  a 
Nitrian  MS.,  from  which  they  were  edited  by  Cureton 
in  1846,  who  also  published  an  English  translation  in 
1848;  another  English  translation  is  given  by  Burgess 
and  Williams  in  the  Library  of  the  Eatheis  (Oxford, 
1854) ;  they  were  translated  into  German  and  annotated 
by  Larsow  (Leips.  1852),  while  the  original,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  is  given  by  Mai  in  the  Nova  Patrum  Bibli- 
otheca  (Rom.  1853),  vi,  1-168, 

Beside?  the  writers  already  mentioned,  we  must  name 
Titus,  bishop  of  Bostra,  who  wrote  four  books  against 
the  Manichieans,  imperfect  in  the  Greek,  but  complete 
in  the  Syriac  translation,  and  edited  by  Lagarde,  Titi 
Bostreni  contra  Manichceos  Libri  IV  Syriace  ( Berl. 
1859) ;  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  whose  commentary  on  Luke 
has  been  edited  by  Payne  Smith,  S.  Cyrilli  Alex.  Ar- 
chiep.  Conimentarii  in  Lucce  Erangelium  (Oxford,  1858), 
Of  the  translations  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Chrysostora 
only  a  few  fragments  have  been  published  (see  Zin- 
gerle,  Monumenta  Syriaca,  i.  111,  117).  The  Physiolo- 
gus,  erroneously  ascribed  to  Basil,  was  published  (1795) 
by  Tj'schen,  Physiologus  Syrus,  seu  Hist,  Animalium 
xxxii  in  Sacra  Scriptura  Memoratorum,  A  part  of 
the  Paradise,  an  account  of  the  acts  and  discourses  of 
the  most  eminent  Egyptian  monks,  erroneously  ascribed 
to  Palladius  and  Jerome,  has  been  published  by  Diet- 
rich, Codd,  Syriacorum  Spedmina,  qum  ad  Illustrandam 
Dogmatis  de  Cana  Sacra,  nee  non  Scriptui-ce  Syr.  Ilisto- 
riam  facerent  (Marburg,  1855). 

After  the  5th  century  the  translations  from  Greek 
Church  fathers  gradually  cease,  because  the  Syrians 
from  that  time  on  either  belong  to  the  Nestorians  or 
Monophysites.  The  Nestorians  translated  the  writings 
of  Diodorus  and  Theodore  of  Mopsucstia  for  excerpts 
from  their  writings  (see  Lagarde,  ^Hofecto),  while  The- 
odore's commentary  on  Genesis  has  lately  been  publish- 
ed by  Sachau,  Theodori  Mopsuesteni  Fragmenta  Syri- 
aca, edidit  atqne  in  Lat.  sei-ni.  vertit  (Lips.  1869)  ;  the 
Monophysites  translated  Severus's  writings,  whose  hom- 
ilies were  translated  at  the  same  time  by  Paul  of  Cal- 
linicum,  and  later  by  Jacob  of  Edessa.  Four  visitation 
discourses  of  Severus  are  translated  into  Latin  from  the 
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Syriac  by  Mai  in  Scrijjit.  Veterum,  Nora  Coll.  ix,  742  sq. 
Some  fragments  from  Jacob's  translation  of  Severus's 
homilies  are  published  by  Martin,  who  also  published 
Jacob's  epistle  to  George,  bishop  of  Sarug,  concern- 
ing Syriac  orthography  ( see  Jacobi  Episc.  Edesseni 
Epijstola  ad  Georg-ium  Episc.  Sanujemem  de  Ortho- 
f/raphia  Syriaca;  subsequuntin-  ejusdem  Jacobi  neaion 
Thoiim  Diaconi  Tractatits  de  Punctis  aliaque  Docu- 
menta  in  e.andem  materiani  (Paris,  1869),  to  which 
must  be  added  Phillips,  A  Letter  by  Mar  Jacob  on  Syr- 
iac Orthoffrapliy,  also  a  Tract  by  the  same  author,  and 
a  Discoiase  by  Gregorius  bar-Hebr.  on  Syi-iuc  Accents 
(Loud,  1869),  to  which  are  added  appendices.  In  fine. 
Me  mention  the  translation  of  the  epistles  of  pope  Julius 
I,  which  is  given  by  Lagarde  in  his  Analecta,  p.  67-79, 
while  the  original  Greek  is  contained  in  iNIai's  8S.  Vett. 
Nova  Coll.  vii,  165,  and  in  the  Appentlix  to  Lagarde's 
Tili  Bostreni.  Of  translations  from  other  languages  be- 
sides the  Greek,  little  is  to  be  said,  miless  we  mention 
the  works  into  modern  Syriac  issued  from  the  press  at 
Urumiah,  as  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  of  Baxter's 
Rest  of  the  Saints,  Bunyan's  Pilgrims  Progress,  etc. 

IV.  Liturgies.  —  The  Syrian  churches  are  rich  in 
sacramental  liturgies.  The  Eastern  Syrians  use  a  li- 
turgical form  which  has  been  transmitted  to  them  by 
the  apostles  of  Edessa  and  Seleucia,  Addai  and  Maris, 
while  the  Western  Syrians  use  the  liturgy  of  James, 
which  has  become  the  basis  for  the  liturgical  service 
throughout  the  Orient.  The  works  which  treat  on  the 
Oriental  liturgies  are  Assemani's  Codex  Liturg.  (Rom. 
1749-66);  Kenaudot,  Liturgiarmn  Orientt.  Collectio 
(Par.  1716);  Daniel,  Cod.  Lit.  (Lips.  1853),  tom.  iv; 
Neale,  History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church  (Loud.  1850)  ; 
Neale  and  Littledale,  The  LAturgies  ofSS.  Mark,  James, 
Clement,  Chi-ysostom,  and  Basil,  and  the  Church  of  Mal- 
abar (2d  ed.  ibid.  1869),  translated  with  introduction 
and  appendices. 

The  liturgical  service  {Kui-bono,  "  the  oblation  or  ac- 
cess;" also  Kudsho,  "  the  holy  ritual")  of  all  the  Syrian 
churches  consists  of  two  principal  parts,  the  first  being 
performed  in  the  public  congregation,  composed  alike 
of  the  faithful  and  the  general  hearers,  but  the  second 
available  only  to  the  baptized,  or  believers.  This  latter 
part  is  called  anaphora,  or  "  the  uplifting,"  a  term  re- 
ferring both  to  the  presentation  of  the  eucharistic  ma- 
terials on  the  altar  and  to  the  devotional  elevation  of 
the  mind  in  the  communicants.  Of  these  anaphoras, 
a  few  are  the  productions  of  Syrian  fathers;  the  rest 
are  versions  or  adaptations  from  the  Greek.  The  old- 
est anaphora  is  that  of  James,  which  is  the  basis  of 
that  great  number  of  anaphoras  which  are  used  among 
the  Jacobites  and  Maronites.  The  lesser  liturgy  of 
James  is  an  abridgment  of  the  former  by  Gregory  bar- 
llebrwus.  This  is  used  on  comparatively  private  occa- 
sions, as  baptisms  and  matrimony.  To  Peter,  chief 
of  the  apostles,  are  ascribed  the  Jacobitic  anaphoras, 
found  by  Eenaudot  and  by  Howard  in  his  Chris- 
tians of  St.  Thomas  and  their  Liturgies  from  Syriac 
MSS.  (Oxf.  and  Lond.  1864).  The  Liturgy  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  compiled  by  Luke,  is  found  by  Re- 
naudot,  Howard,  Neale,  and  Littledale.  There  are  also 
liturgies  ascribed  to  John,  Mark,  Clement  of  Rome, 
Dionysius  of  Athens,  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  Matthew 
the  pastor,  Xystus  and  Julius  (bishops  of  Rome),  and 
Celestine,  whose  liturgy  Wright  published  {The  Lit- 
urgy of  St.  Celestine,  Bishop  of  Pome)  in  the  Jour,  of 
Sac.  Lit.  April,  1867,  p.  332.  To  orthodox  Greek  fa- 
thers are  ascribed  the  anaphoras  of  Eustathius  of  An- 
tioch, Basil,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Chrj'sostom,  and 
Cyril  of  Alexandria.  To  orthodox  Syrians  are  as- 
cribed the  anaphoras  of  Maruthas,  Jacob  of  Sarug,  and 
Simeon  the  Persian.  To  Greek  heretics  belong  the 
anaphoras  of  Severus  of  Antioch  and  Dioscurus  of  Al- 
exandria. 

All  these  anaphoras  are  either  spurious  or  verj'  dubi- 
ous, M'hile  those  prepared  by  the  bishops,  especially  the 
patriarchs  of  the  Syrian  Jacobites,  have  more  historical 


foundation  in  their  favor.  Of  such  we  mention  Philox- 
enus,  Jacob  Bardaius,  Thomas  of  Charchel,  John  of  Bas- 
sora,  Jacob  of  Edessa,  Eleazar  bar-Sabetha  of  Babylon 
(also  called  '"Philoxenus  of  Bagdad"  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury), Moses  Barccpha,  John  bar-Shushan  (d.  1073), 
John  of  Haran  and  Mardin  (d.  1165;  in  Catholic  mis- 
sals erroneously  called  "  Chrysostom"),  Dionysius  bar- 
Calib,  the  patriarchs  Michael  the  Elder,  John  Scriba 
or  the  Lesser  (towards  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
turj'),  John  Ibn-Maadani  (d.  1263),  Gregory  bar-He- 
brffius,  Dioscorus  of  Kardu  (at  the  end  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury), and  Ignatius  Ibn-Wahib  (d.  1332). 

AH  the  anaphoras  w-hich  we  have  mentioned  are  pub- 
lished either  in  the  original  or  in  a  translation,  but  there 
are  some  which  are  extant  only  in  MS.  or  known  from 
incidental  quotations.  Altogether  there  are  about  sixty 
anaphoras  belonging  to  the  family  of  Sj'ro-Jacobitic  lit- 
urgies. 

From  the  West- Syrian  liturgies  we  come  now  to 
East-Sj'rians,  who,  as  we  have  already  stated,  used  a 
liturgical  form  transmitted  to  them  from  Addai  and 
Maris,  which  is  the  No7-i}ia  normans,  while  sometimes 
the  anapiioras  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  Nesto- 
rius  is  used.  The  latter  was,  according  to  Ebedjesu, 
translated  by  Thomas  of  Edessa  and  Marabba.  The 
anaphoras  of  Narses,  Barsumas,  and  Diodore  of  Tar- 
sus, mentioned  by  Ebedjesu,  are  lost.  The  liturgy  of  the 
apostles,  together  with  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  is  found 
in  Syriac  in  the  Missale  Chaldaicum  ex  Decreto  8, 
Congreg.  de  Propaganda  Fide  editum  (Rom.  1767); 
Ordo  Chcddaicus  Missal  Beatomm  app.  juxta  Ritum 
Eccles.  Malabar,  (ibid.  1774) ;  Oj'do  Chaldaicus  Ritnvm 
et  Lectionuni  juxta  Morem  Eccl.  Mai,  ( ibid.  1775 ) ; 
Tul'hse  ive  Kerjane  da  Chedata  ira  de  A  ttiketha  akh 
Tekhsa  Kaldaja  de  Malabar  (ibid.  1844)  (comp.  also 
Kenaudot,  Neale,  and  Littledale  [toe.  aV,]), 

V,  Ritual. — The  main  work  on  this  subject  is  Den- 
zinger's  Ritus  Orientalium,  Coptonnn,  Syrorum  et  A  r- 
menorum  in  Adininistrandis  Sacrameniis  (Wiirzburg, 
1863-64,  2  vols.),  who  collected  his  material  from  As- 
semani.  Codex  lAturg.  Ecclesim  UnirerscB  in  XV  libr. 
distributits  (  Rom.  1749-66 ),  and  perused  that  left  hy 
the  late  Renaudot,  as  well  as  the  documents  copied  for 
that  purpose  by  Zingerle  from  MSS.  at  Rome.  The 
ritual  for  "  baptism"  among  the  Neslo7-ians,  said  to  be 
used  b\'  the  apostles  Addai  and  Maris,  and  fixed  by 
Jesujab  of  Adiabene  in  the  7th  century,  is  found  in  the 
Cod.  Lit.,  by  Badger  in  his  Nestorians,  and  Denzinger. 
The  .Jacobites  have  many  baptismal  rituals,  one  of 
which  is  ascribed  to  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord ; 
while  another,  transmitted  bj'  Christ  to  the  apostles, 
and  instituted  by  Severus,  is,  according  to  a  Florentine 
MS.,  said  to  have  been  translated  into  Syriac  by  Jacob 
of  Edessa  (comp.  Assemani,  Bibliothecce  Medicece,  Lau- 
rentiance  et  Palatinw  Codicum  Manuscript.  Orient.  Cata- 
logus  [Flor,  1742],  p.  83).  The  same  Severus  is  said  to 
have  prepared  two  other  baptismal  rituals ;  besides,  there 
is  one  by  Philoxenus  for  cases  of  emergency.  In  three 
forms  (for  a  boy,  a  girl,  and  many  candidates)  we  have 
an  order  of  baptism  ascribed  to  Jacob  of  Edessa ;  an- 
other, called  after  St.  Basil,  is  said  to  be  of  Melchitic 
origin,  although  the  Jacobites  use  it.  All  these  orders 
are  found  by  Assemani  and  Denzinger.  The  Maronites 
also  use  the  formula?  of  the  apostles  James  and  Jacob  of 
Edessa;  besides,  they  have  one  by  Jacob  of  Sarug,  an 
anonymous  one,  and  one  named  after  St,  Basil,  The 
latter  two  are  only  found  by  Denzinger,  the  first  also 
by  Assemani,  The  distribution  of  the  "eucharist"  is 
described  in  the  liturgies.  The  "penitential  rite"  as 
prescribed  by  the  Nestorian  Jesujab  of  Adiabene,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  Jacobite  Dionysius  bar-Calib  and 
other  Jacobitic  documents,  are  given  by  Denzinger,  who 
also  gives  the  Nestorian  and  IMaronitic  rite  of"  ordina- 
tion," on  which  also  see  Lee,  The  Validity  of  the  Holy 
Orders  of  the  Church  of  England  (Lond,  1869),  The 
order  for  "matrimony"  according  to  the  Nestorian 
and  Jacobitic  rite  is  also  given  by  Denzinger,     The 
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sacrament  of  "extreme  unction"  has  gradually  disap- 
peared among  the  Nestorians,  although  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  existed  at  an  early  time,  as  may  be  seen 
from  several  allusions  made  to  it  by  Ephrem  (see  also 
Cod.  Vat.  Syr.  119,  p.  127-128).  the  Jacobitic  Onto 
Lumpadis  (as  this  sacrament  is  called  by  the  Western 
Syrians),  Denzinger  gives  after  Trombellii  Tractatus 
in  de  Extrema  Unctione  (Bologna,  177U).  In  conclu- 
sion, we  only  add  that  the  extensive  Nestorian  ritual 
for  the  burial  of  a  priest  is  given  in  English  by  Bad- 
ger (foe.  cit.  ii,  p.  282  sq.),  and  in  the  Officium  Defunc- 
torum.  ad  Usum  Maronitarum  Gregorii  XIII  Impensa 
Chaldaicis  Characteribus  Impressum  (Rom.  1585),  we 
find  the  ritual  for  the  dead,  both  clerical  and  lay. 

VI.  rAe  Breviary. — On  this  subject  see,  besides  the 
breviaries.  Badger  {loc.  cit.  ii,  16-25),  Dietrich  {Com- 
mentafio  de  Psalterii  Usu  Publico  et  Divisione  in  Ec- 
clesia  Syriaca  [Marburg,  1862]),  and  the  art.  Brev- 
iary in  this  Cyclopajdia.  The  Nestorian  office  in  its 
present,  form  may  be  traced  back  to  the  5th  century. 
As  early  as  the  5th  century  Theodul  wrote  on  the  mode 
of  the  recitation  of  the  psalms  in  the  office  (q.  v.). 
Narses  wrote  proclamations  and  hymns  for  the  same, 
and  IMicha  and  Abraham  of  Bethrabban  treat  of  the 
Kathismata  (q.  v.)  of  the  nocturn.  In  the  6th  century, 
Marabba  instituted  antiphons  (canons)  for  all  psalms, 
while  Babffius  arranged  the  hymns  for  the  daj's  of  the 
saints  and  other  festivals.  In  tlie  7th  centurj-,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Thomas  Margensis,  the  Pro- 
prium  de  Tempore  (chudra)  was  arranged  by  Jesujab  of 
Adiabene,  which  occasionally  was  altered  by  the  inser- 
tion of  new  prayers  and  hymns,  until  it  received  its 
final  revision  about  1250  in  the  monastery  of  Deir 
Ellaitha  at  Mosul. 

For  better  understanding,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
division  of  the  Psalter  among  the  Nestorians,  which 
almost  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Greek  Church.  The 
book  of  Psalms  is  divided  into  twenty  hullalas,  to  which 
is  added  as  the  twenty-first  the  song  of  Exod.  xvi  and 
Dent,  xxxii.  The  hullalas  are  again  subdivided  into 
fifty-seven  (inclusive  of  Exod.  xvi  and  Deut.  xxxii, 
sixty)  marmithas.  Each  marmitha  is  preceded  by  a 
prayer  and  succeeded  by  the  Gloria  Patri.  Each  psalm 
has  an  antiphon  (canon)  after  the  first  verse,  which 
serves  very  often  to  impress  the  whole  with  a  specific 
Christian  character.  The  psalms  thus  arranged  were 
printed  at  Mosul  in  1866  and  twice  at  Rome,  Psalterium 
Chaldaicum  in  Usum  Nationis  Chald.  editum  (1842), 
and  Breviarium  Chald.  in  Usum  Nat.  Chald.  a  Jos. 
Guriel,  secundo  editum  (1865).  As  it  is  not  the  object 
of  this  article  to  give  a  description  of  the  breviary,  we 
here  mention  only,  for  such  as  are  interested,  Dietrich, 
Morgenr/ebete  der  alten  Kirche  des  Orients  fiir  die  Fest- 
zeiten  (Leips.  1864) ;  Takhsa  de  teshmeshatha  itanjatha 
de  jaumatha  shechime  ve  da  star  ve  methidn  Kethaba 
dakdam  vadebathar  (Mosiil,  1866) ;  Schonfelder,  in  the 
TUbinger  Quartalschrift,  1866,  p.  179  sq. 

The  Western  Syriac  or  Jacobitic  office,  with  which 
the  Maronitic  corresponds  for  the  greater  part,  is  distin- 
guished not  only  from  the  Eastern  Syriac,  but  also  from 
all  others,  in  not  having  the  psalms  as  its  main  sub- 
stance. The  Jacobitic  office  is  found  in  Bj-eviarium 
Feriule  Syriacvin  SS.  Ephrami  et  Jacobi  Syrorum 
juxta  Ritum  ejusdem  Nationis,  quod  incipit  a  Feria  II 
usque  ad  Sabbatum  inclusive;  additis  variis  Ilymnis 
ac  Bun  ilir/ioriibns,  A  b  A  than.  Saphar  Episcopo  Mar- 
din  (i;..m.  \>\'M'<).  The  Sunday  office  maj- be  found  in 
Officium.  Fi:ri(ih'.  juxta  Ritum  Ecclesife  Syrorum  (ibid, 
1851).  The  office  for  the  Passion  week  was  published 
by  Clodius  from  a  Leipsic  MS.  in  1720,  Lituryia;  Syri- 
uccB  Septimanm  Passio7ns  Bom.  N.  I.  Chr.  excerptum 
e  Cod.  ^/S.  BMioth.     Lips.  ed.  ac  notis  illustr. 

The  Maronitic  festival  office  is  found  in  OJficia  Sanc- 
torum juxta  Ritum  Ecclesice  Maronitarum  (Rom.  1666, 
2  vols,  lol.),  and  in  Breviarium  Syriacum,  Ojficium  Fe- 
riale  juxt.  Rit.  Eccl.  Syr.  Maron.  Innocentii  X  Pont. 
Max.  Jussu  Editum,  Denuo  Typis  Excusum  (5th  ed. 


ibid.  1863),  with  an  appendix  containing  the  Officium 
Defunctorum  and  other  prayers.  An  edition  of  the  of- 
fice was  published  on  Mount  Lebanon  in  1855,  Be  shem 
abba  va  bera  va  ructia  de  Kudsha  alaha  sharira  tabei- 
nan  shechimetha  akh  ejada  de  ita  de  Maronaje. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  order  to  speak  here  of  the  Syrian 
Church  lectionary.  The  MSS.  of  the  Syriac  New  Test, 
are  strangers  to  the  modern  division  of  the  books  into 
chapters  and  verses,  instead  of  which  they  divide  the 
several  books  (except  the  Apocalypse)  into  reading-les- 
sons of  different  lengths,  but  averaging  about  fifteen 
of  our  verses.  Thus  the  first  lesson  (Matt,  i,  1-17)  is 
for  the  Sunday  before  Christmas;  the  second  (ver.  18- 
25)  is  entitled  the  revelation  to  Joseph;  the  third  (ii, 
1-12),  vespers  of  Christmas;  the  fourth  (ver.  13-18), 
matins  of  slaughter  of  the  infants,  etc.  The  four  Gos- 
pels contain  248  lessons,  of  which  seven  are  unappro- 
priated or  serve  for  any  day,  and  the  remaining  241 
serve  for  252  different  occasions.  The  Acts  and  the 
Epistles  (which  are  collectively  called  the  Apostles)  con- 
tain 242  lessons,  of  which  twenty  are  unappropriated, 
and  the  remaining  222  serve  for  241  occasions.  On 
most  of  the  occasions  there  was  one  lesson  appointed 
from  the  Gospels,  and  one  also  from  the  Apostles.  A 
tabular  view  of  these  lessons  is  given  in  the  first  appen- 
dix to  Murdock's  Xew  Test,  from  the  Syriac  Peshito  ver- 
sion (N.  Y.  1869). 

YII.  Ilymnology. — According  to  Hahn,  the  first  hym- 
nologist  of  the  Syrians  was  the  celebrated  Gnostic  Bar- 
desanes,  who  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  2d 
century.  In  this  he  is  in  some  degree  supported  by 
Ephrem  in  his  Fifty-third  Homily  against  Heretics  (ii, 
553),  where,  although  he  does  not  actually  assert  that 
Bardesanes  was  the  inventor  of  measures,  yet  he  speaks 
of  him  in  terms  which  show  that  he  not  only  wrote 
hymns,  but  also  imply  that  at  least  he  revived  and 
brought  into  fashion  a  taste  for  hymnology : 

"  For  these  things  Bardesanes 
Uttered  in  his  writings. 
He  composed  odes, 
And  mingled  them  with  music; 
He  harmonized  psnlnis 
And  introduced  meiisures — 
By  measures  and  balances 
He  divided  words. 
He  thus  concealed  for  the  simple 
The  bitter  with  the  sweet ; 
For  the  siclcly  do  not  prefer 
Food  which  is  wholesome. 
He  sought  to  imitate  David, 
To  adorn  himself  with  his  beauty 
So  that  he  might  be  praised  by  the  likeness. 
He  therefore  set  in  order 
Psalms  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
But  he  deserted  the  truth  of  David, 
And  only  imitated  his  numbers." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  of  the  hymns  of  Bardesanes — 
which,  it  .appears,  in  consequence  of  their  high  poetic 
merit,  exercised  an  extensive  influence  over  the  relig- 
ions opinions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  gave  so 
much  strength  and  popularity  to  his  Gnostic  errors — a 
very  few  fragments  only  remain.  These  fragments  are 
to  be  found  scattered  through  the  works  of  Ephrem. 
For  Bardesanes,  see  the  excellent  monograph  by  Hahn, 
Bardesanus  Gnosticus  Syrorum  Primus  Hymnologus 
(Lips.  1819),  who  makes  the  following  beautiful  re- 
mark: "Gnosticism  itself  is  poetry;  it  is  not  therefore 
wonderful  that  among  its  votaries  true  poets  should 
have  been  found.  Tertullian  mentions  the  psalms  of 
Valentinus;  and  IMarcus,  his  disciple,  a  contemporary 
of  Bardesanes,  inculcated  his  (inosticism  in  a  song, 
in  which  he  introduced  the  /Eons  conversing"  (foe.  cit, 
p.  28). 

Harmonius,  the  son  of  Bardesanes,  stands  next  in  the 
history  of  this  subject,  both  chronologically  and  for  his 
successful  cultivation  of  sacred  poetry.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  lanijuage  and  wisdom  of  Greece,  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that  he  would  make  his  knowledge 
of  the  exquisite  metrical  compositions  of  that  literature 
bear  on  the  improvement  of  his  own.     This  is  said  on 
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the  presumption  that  tlie  accounts  of  the  ecclesiastical 
hi.-<torians  Sozomcn  and  Theodoret  are  credible.  The 
former  states,  in  his  Life  of  Ephrem,  lib.  iii,  c.  16, 
that  "Harraonius,  the  son  of  Bardesanes,  having  been 
well  educated  in  Grecian  literature,  was  the  tirst  who 
subjected  his  native  language  to  metres  and  musical 
laws  (jrpCjToi'  /.iiTpoig  Kai  vofioic  fiovrriKolg  ti)v  ttci- 
Tfiiov  (pwi'ijv  inraycijfn''),  and  adapted  it  to  choirs  of 
singers,  as  the  Syrians  now  commonly  chant — not,  in- 
deed, using  the  writings  of  Harmonius,  but  liis  num- 
bers (ro7c  /ieX«<Tf);  for,  not  being  altogether  free  from 
his  father's  heresj'  and  the  things  which  the  Grecian 
philosophers  boasted  of  concerning  the  soul,  the  body, 
and  regeneration  {TraXiyysyiaia^),  having  set  these  to 
music  he  mixed  them  with  his  own  writings."  The 
notice  of  Theodoret  is  yet  more  brief.  He  says  (lib.  iv, 
c.  29):  "And  since  Harmonius,  the  son  of  Bardesanes, 
had  formerly  composed  certain  songs,  and,  mingling  his 
impiety  with  the  sweetness  of  music,  enticed  his  hear- 
ers and  allured  them  to  destruction,  having  taken  from 
him  metrical  harmony  {Tt)v  upfioidav  tov  fxiXovg), 
Ephrem  mixed  godliness  with  it,"  etc.  This  state- 
ment is  not  confirmed  by  Ephrem,  who  attributes  to 
the  father  what  the  Greek  historians  ascribe  to  the  son. 
Hahn  admits,  without  any  expressed  hesitation,  the 
testimony  of  the  Greek  historians,  their  mistake  as  to 
the  invention  of  the  metres  excepted,  and  ingeniously 
traces  to  Harmonius  certain  features  of  the  Syriac  poetry 
{Ceher  den  Gesang  in  der  syrischen  Kii-che,  p.  61).  As- 
semani,  in  his  Bihliotheca  Orientalis,  i,  61,  makes  an  in- 
cidental allusion  to  Harmonius,  intimating  that  in  the 
later  transcriptions  of  Syriac  literature  his  name  and 
influence  were  acknowledged,  since  both  he  and  his  fa- 
ther, Bardesanes,  are  mentioned  in  MSS.  as  the  inven- 
tors of  metres. 

Until  we  come  to  Ephrem,  there  is  one  more  name 
which  has  historical  or  traditionary  importance  in  Syr- 
iac metrical  literature — that  is  Balfeus,  or  more  proper- 
ly Balai,  who,  as  Hahn  says  (Bardesanus,  p.  47),  "gave 
his  name  to  the  pentasyllable  metre,  because  the  ortho- 
dox Syrians  entertained  a  horror  of  Bardesanes."  Be- 
fore Ephrem,  according  to  the  catalogue  of  Ebedjesu, 
lived  Simeon,  bishop  of  Seleucia,  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom about  the  j'ear  296.  Two  of  his  hymns  are,  ac- 
cording to  Assemani,  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  othces 
of  the  Chakteans.  The  greatest  of  all  hj-mn-writers 
whose  works  are  extant,  and  whose  liymns  have  been 
translated  into  German  as  well  as  into  English  (see 
Burgess.  Metrical  Hymns  and  Homilies  [Lond.  1853]), 
was  Ephrem  Syrus  (q.  v.)  Besides  these  writers,  the 
following  are  mentioned  by  Ebedjesu :  Paulona,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Ephrem;  Marutha,  bishop  of  Maiphercata; 
Karses  of  Edessa,  surnamed  "the  harp  of  the  spirit," 
who  used  the  hexasyllabic  metre;  Jacob  of  Edessa; 
Babi  bar-Nisibone,  about  A.D.  720 ;  Jacob,  bishop  of 
Chalatia,  about  A.D.  740;  Shalita,  bishop  of  Rashana, 
about  A.I).  740;  Saliba  of  Mesopotamia,  about  A.D. 
781;  Chabib-Jesu  bar-Nun  of  Bethabara,  about  A.D. 
820;  Jesujahab  bar-Malkun  of  Nisibis,  about  A.D.  1222; 
Chamisius  bar-Kardachi;  George  Varda,  about  1538; 
Simeon,  bishop  of  Amiola,  about  1616;  and  Gabriel 
Hesna. 

VIII.  Literature. — Assemani,  Bibliotheca  Orient.  Cle- 
vientino-Vatic.  (Kom.  1719-28,  3  vols.;  abridg.  ed.  by 
Pfeiffer,  Erlangen,  1776,  2  vols.) ;  Assemani  [S.  E.  and 
J.  S.],  BihliotheccB  Apostol.  Vatic.  Codic.  MUS.  Calal. 
(Rom.  1785  sq.) ;  Mai,  Catal.  Codd.  Bibl,  Vatic.  A  rab. 
etc.,  item  ejus  partis  Hebr.  et  Syriaci  quam  A  ssemani  in 
editione  sua  prcetermiserunt  (ibid.  1831) ;  Rosen,  Gated. 
Codd.  MSS,  Orientalium  qui  in  3fuseo  Bi'itannico  as- 
servantur  (Lond.  1838  sq.) ;  Wiseman,  Horee  Syriaca 
(Rom.  1829);  Wenrich,  De  Auctomm  Greec.  Version- 
ibus  et  Commeivtariis  Syriacis  (Lips.  1842).  Besides 
the  works  already  mentioned  in  this  article,  see  the 
article  "  Syrische  Sprache  u.  Literatur"  in  the  Regens- 
burger  Allgemeine  Real-Encyldop. ;  Etheridge,  The  Syr- 
ian Churches  and  Gospels  (Lond.  1846);  Bickell,  "Sv- 
X.— H 


risches  fUr  deutsche  Theologen"  in  the  Liter.  Hand- 
veiser,  No.  77,  78,  79,  80,  82,  86,  88,  91,  92;  id.  Conspec- 
tus Liei Syro7'um  Literarice  Additis  Notis  Bibliographicis 
et  Excerptis  Anecdotis  (Minister,  1871);  Hermann,  Lii- 
bllotheca  Orientalis  et  LJnguistica  (Halle,  1870);  and 
Friederici,  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  (Lond.  1876,  1877, 
1878).     (B.P.) 

Syriac  Liturgy.  See  James,  St.,  Liturgy  of  ; 
Syriac  Litekatire. 

Syriac  Versions.  The  following  account  of  the 
translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  ancient  Syr- 
iac language  is  chiefly  based  upon  that  found  in  Smith's 
Diet,  of  the  Bible. 

1.  The  Old  Testament. — There  are  two  Syriac  transla- 
tions of  this  part  of  the  Bible,  one  made  directly  frt)m 
the  original,  and  the  other  from  an  ancient  Greek  ver- 
sion. 

A.  From  the  Hebrew.— \.  Name. — In  the  earlv  times 
of  Syrian  Christianity  there  was  executed  a  version  of 
the  Old  Test,  from  the  original  Hebrew,  the  use  of 
which  must  have  been  as  widely  extended  as  was  the 
Christian  profession  among  that  people.  Ephrem  the 
Syrian,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  centurv',  gives  abun- 
dant proof  of  its  use  in  general  by  his  countrymen. 
When  he  calls  it  "  our  version,"  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
in  opposition  to  any  other  Syriac  translation  (for  no 
other  can  be  proved  to  have  then  existed),  but  in  con- 
trast with  the  original  Hebrew  text,  or  with  those  in 
other  languages  (Ephrem,  Opera  Syr.  i,  380,  on  1  Sam. 
xxiv,  4).  At  a  later  period  this  Syriac  translation  was 
designated  Peshito,  a  term  in  Syriac  which  signifies 
simple  or  single,  and  which  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
been  applied  to  this  version  to  mark  its  freedom  from 
glosses  and  allegorical  modes  of  interpretation  (Haver- 
nick,  Einleif.  1,  ii,  90).  It  is  probable  that  this  name  was 
applied  to  the  version  after  another  had  been  formed 
from  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text.  (See  below.)  In  the 
translation  made  from  Origen's  revision  of  the  Sept., 
the  critical  marks  introduced  by  him  were  retained,  and 
thus  every  page  and  every  part  was  marked  with  aster- 
isks and  obeli,  from  which  the  translation  from  the  He- 
brew was  free.  It  might,  therefore,  be  but  natural  for 
a  bare  text  to  be  thus  designated,  in  contrast  with  the 
marks  and  the  citations  of  the  different  Greek  transla- 
tors found  in  the  version  from  the  Hexaplar  Greek. 

2.  Bate. — This  translation  from  the  Hebrew  has  al- 
ways been  the  ecclesiastical  version  of  the  Syrians; 
and  when  it  is  remembered  how  in  the  5th  century 
dissensions  and  divisions  were  introduced  into  the  Syr- 
ian churches,  and  how  from  that  time  the  Monophy- 
sites  and  those  termed  Nestorians  have  been  in  a  state 
of  unhealed  opposition,  it  shows  not  only  the  antiquity 
of  this  version,  but  also  the  deep  and  abiding  hold 
which  it  must  have  taken  on  the  mind  of  the  people, 
that  this  version  was  firmly  held  fast  by  both  of  these 
opposed  parties,  as  well  as  by  those  who  adhere  to  the 
Greek  Church,  and  bj-  the  Maronites.  Its  existence 
and  use  prior  to  their  divisions  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
I'^phrem  alone.  But  how  much  older  it  is  than  that 
deacon  of  Edessa  we  have  no  evidence.  From  Bar-He- 
brffius  (in  the  13th  century)  we  learn  that  there  were 
three  opinions  as  to  its  age :  some  saying  that  the  ver- 
sion was  made  in  the  reigns  of  Solomon  and  Hiram; 
some  that  it  was  translated  by  Asa,  the  priest  who  was 
sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  Samaria;  and  some  that 
the  version  was  made  in  the  days  of  Addai  the  apostle 
and  of  Abgarus,  king  of  Osrhoene  (at  which  time,  he 
adds,  the  Simple  version  of  the  New  Test,  was  also 
made)  (Wiseman,  Ho?-a3  Syriacce,  p.  90).  The  first  of 
these  opinions,  of  course,  implies  that  the  books  written 
before  that  time  were  then  translated ;  indeed,  a  limi- 
tation of  somewhat  the  same  kind  would  apply  to  the 
second.  The  ground  of  the  first  opinion  seems  to  have 
been  the  belief  that  the  Tyrian  king  was  a  convert  to 
the  profession  of  the  true  and  revealed  faith  held  by 
the  Israelites ;  and  that  the  possession  of  Holy  Scripture 
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in  the  Syriac  tongue  (which  they  identified  with  his  I 
own)  was  a  necessary  conse(iuence  of  this  adoption  of  i 
the  true  belief:  this  opinion  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  held  by  some  of  tlie  Syrians  in  the  Oth  century. 
The  second  opinion  (which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  cited  from  any  Syriac  writer  prior  to  Bar-IIebrie- 
us)  seems  to  have  some  coiniection  with  the  formation 
of  the  Samaritan  version  of  the  Pentateuch.  As  that 
version  is  in  an  Aramiean  dialect,  any  one  who  sup- 
posed that  it  was  made  immediately  after  the  mission 
of  the  priest  from  Assyria  might  say  that  it  was  then 
lirst  that  an  Aramwan  translation  was  executed ;  and 
this  might  afterwards,  in  a  sort  of  indefinite  manner, 
have  been  connected  with  what  the  Syrians  themselves 
used,  James  of  Edessa  (in  the  latter  half  of  the  7th 
centur}-)  had  held  the  third  of  the  opinions  mentioned 
by  Bar-Hebraeus,  who  cites  him  in  support  of  it,  and 
accords  with  it. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  any  part  of  the  Syriac 
version  is  older  than  the  advent  of  our  Lord,  those 
who  placed  it  under  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa,  seem  to 
have  argued  on  the  theory  that  the  Syrian  people 
then  received  Christianity ;  and  thus  they  supposed 
that  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  such  conversion.  All  that  the  account 
shows  clearly  is,  then,  that  it  was  believed  to  belong  to 
the  earliest  period  of  the  Christian  faith  among  them  : 
an  opinion  with  which  all  that  we  know  on  the  subject 
accords  well.  Thus  Ephrem,  in  the  -Ith  century,  not 
only  shows  that  it  was  then  current,  but  also  gives  the 
impression  that  this  had  even  then  been  long  the  case. 
For  in  his  commentaries  he  gives  explanations  of  terms 
which  were  even  then  obscure.  This  might  have  been 
from  age:  if  so,  the  version  was  made  comparatively 
long  before  his  days;  or  it  might  be  from  its  having 
been  in  a  dialect  ditferent  from  that  to  which  he  was  ac- 
customed at  Edessa.  In  this  case,  then,  the  translation 
was  made  in  some  other  part  of  Syria;  which  would 
hardly  have  been  done  unless  Christianity  had  at  such 
a  time  been  more  diffused  there  than  it  was  at  Edessa. 
The  dialect  of  that  city  is  stated  to  have  been  the  purest 
Svriac  ;  if,  then,  the  version  was  made  for  that  place,  it 
would  no  doubt  have  been  a  monument  of  such  pijrer 
dialect.  Probably  the  origin  of  the  Old  Sj'riac  version 
is  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Old  Latin  [see  Vul- 
gate] ;  and  it  probably  differed  as  much  from  the  pol- 
ished language  of  Edessa  as  did  the  Old  Latin,  made  in 
the  African  province,  from  the  contemporary  writers  of 
Rome,  such  as  Tacitus.  Even  though  the  traces  of  the 
origin  of  this  version  of  the  Old  Test,  be  but  few,  yet  it 
is  of  importance  that  they  should  be  marked ;  for  the 
Old  Syriac  has  the  peculiar  value  of  being  the  first  ver- 
sion from  the  Hebrew  original  made  for  Christian  use, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  translation  of  the  kind  before  that 
of  Jerome  which  was  made  subsequently  to  the  time 
when  Ephrem  wrote.  This  Syriac  commentator  may 
have  termed  it  "  our  version"  in  contrast  with  all  others 
then  current  (for  the  Targums  were  hardly  versions), 
which  were  merely  reflections  of  the  Greek  and  not  of 
the  Hebrew  original. 

3.  Oriyin. — The  proof  that  this  version  was  made 
from  the  Hebrew  is  twofold:  we  have  the  direct  state- 
ments of  Ephrem,  who  compares  it  in  places  with  the 
Hebrew,  and  speaks  of  this  origin  as  a  fact;  and  who 
is  confirmed  ( if  that  were  needful )  by  later  Syrian 
writers;  we  find  the  same  thing  evident  from  the  in- 
ternal examination  of  the  version  itself.  Whatever  in- 
ternal change  or  revision  it  may  have  received,  the  He- 
brew groundwork  of  the  translation  is  unmistakable. 
Such  indications  of  revision  must  be  afterwards  briefly 
specified. 

From  Ephrem  having  mentioned  translators  of  this 
version,  it  has  been  concluded  that  it  was  the  work  of 
several:  a  thing  probable  enough  in  itself,  but  which 
could  hardly  be  proved  from  the  occurrence  of  a  casual 
phrase,  nor  yet  from  variations  in  the  rendering  of  the 
same  Hebrew  word;  such  variations  l^eing  found  in  al- 


most all  translations,  even  when  made  by  one  person — 
that  of  Jerome,  for  instance;  and  which  it  would  be  al- 
most impossible  to  avoid,  especially  before  the  time 
when  concordances  and  lexicons  were  at  hand.  Varia- 
tions in  general  phraseologj'  give  a  far  surer  ground  for 
supposing  several  translators. 

It  has  been  much  discussed  whether  this  translation 
were  a  Jewish  or  a  Christian  work.  Some,  who  have 
maintained  that  the  translator  was  a  Jew,  have  argued 
from  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  his  mode  of  render- 
ing. But  these  considerations  prove  nothing.  Indeed, 
it  might  well  be  doubted  if  in  that  age  a  Jew  would 
have  formed  anything  except  a  Chaldee  Targum ;  and 
thus  diffuseness  of  paraphrase  might  be  expected  in- 
stead of  closeness  of  translation.  There  need  be  no  rea- 
sonable objection  made  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  Chris- 
tian work.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that,  before 
the  diffiision  of  Christianity  in  Syria,  the  version  could 
have  been  needed. 

4.  History. — The  first  printed  edition  of  this  version 
was  that  which  appeared  in  the  Paris  Polyglot  of  Le  Jay 
in  1645 ;  it  is  said  that  the  editor,  Gabriel  Sionita,  a  Ma- 
ronite,  had  only  an  imperfect  MS.,  and  that,  besides  er- 
rors, it  was  defective  as  to  whole  passages,  and  even  as 
to  entire  books.  This  last  charge  seems  to  be  so  made 
as  if  it  were  to  imply  that  books  were  omitted  besides 
those  of  the  Apocrypha,  a  part  which  Sionita  confessed- 
ly had  not.  He  is  stated  to  have  supplied  the  defi- 
ciencies by  translating  into  Syriac  from  the  Vulgate. 
It  can  hardly  be  supposed  but  that  there  is  some  exag- 
geration in  these  statements.  Sionita  may  have  filled 
up  occasional  liiatus  in  his  MS.;  but  it  requires  very 
definite  examination  before  we  can  fully  credit  that  he 
thus  supplied  whole  books.  It  seems  needful  to  believe 
that  the  defective  books  were  simply  tliose  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha, which  he  did  not  supply.  The  result,  however, 
is,  that  the  Paris  edition  is  but  an  infirm  groundwork 
for  our  speaking  with  confidence  of  the  text  of  this  ver- 
sion. 

In  Walton's  Polyglot,  1657,  the  Paris  text  is  reprint- 
ed, but  with  the  addition  of  the  apocryphal  books  which 
had  been  wanting.  It  was  generally  said  that  Walton 
had  done  much  to  amend  the  texts  upon  IMS.  author- 
ity ;  but  the  late  Prof.  Lee  denies  this,  stating  that  "  the 
only  addition  made  by  Walton  was  some  apocryphal 
books."  From  Walton's  Polyglot,  Kirsch,  in  1787,  pub- 
lished a  separate  edition  of  the  Pentateuch.  Of  the 
Syriac  Psalter  there  have  been  many  editions.  The 
first  of  these,  as  mentioned  by  Eichhorn,  appeared  in 
1610;  it  has  by  the  side  an  Arabic  version.  In  1625 
there  were  two  editions ;  the  one  at  Paris  edited  by  Ga- 
briel Sionita,  and  one  at  Leyden  by  Erpenius  from  two 
JISS.  These  have  since  been  repeated;  but  anterior  to 
them  all,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  seven  penitential 
Psalms  appeared  at  Rome  in  1584.  An  English  Trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms  of  David  was  made  from  the  Pe- 
shito  by  A.  Oliver  (Bost.  1861), 

In  the  punctuation  given  in  the  Polyglots,  a  system 
was  introduced  which  was  in  part  a  peculiaritj'  of  Ga- 
briel Sionita  himself.  This  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  by 
those  who  use  eitlier  the  Paris  Polyglot  or  that  of  Wal- 
ton ;  for  in  many  words  there  is  a  redundancy  of  vow- 
els, and  the  form  of  some  is  thus  exceedingly  changed. 

Wlien  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  proposed 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  to  issue  the  Syriac  Old  Test, 
for  the  first  time  in  a  separate  volume,  the  late  Prof. 
Lee  was  employed  to  make  such  editorial  preparations 
as  could  be  connected  with  a  mere  revision  of  tlie  text, 
without  any  specification  of  the  authorities.  Dr.  Lee 
ct)llated  for  the  purpose  six  Syriac  MSS.  of  the  Old 
Test,  in  general,  and  a  very  ancient  co]iy  of  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  he  also  used  in  part  the  commentaries  of  Ephrem 
and  of  Bar-Hebra?us  (see  the  Class.  Journal,  1821,  p. 
245  sq. ),  From  these  various  sources  he  constructed 
his  text,  with  the  aid  of  that  found  already  in  tlie  Pol- 
yglots. Of  course  the  corrections  depended  on  the  edi- 
tor's own  judgment;  and  the  want  of  a  specification  of 
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the  results  of  collations  leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  as 
to  what  the  evidence  may  be  in  those  places  in  which 
there  is  a  departure  from  the  Poh'glot  text.  But 
tlioutjli  more  information  might  be  desired,  we  have  in 
the  edition  of  Lee  (Loud.  1823)  a  veritable  Svriac  text, 
from  Syriac  authorities,  and  free  from  the  suspicion  of 
having  been  formed  in  modern  times  by  Gabriel  Sio- 
nita's  translating  portions  from  the  Latin. 

But  we  now  have  in  the  MS.  treasures  brought  from 
the  Nitrian  valleys  the  means  of  far  more  accurately 
editing  this  version.  Even  if  the  results  should  not  ap- 
pear to  be  striking,  a  thorough  use  of  these  MSS.  would 
place  this  version  on  such  a  basis  of  diplomatic  evi- 
dence as  would  show  positivelj'  how  this  earliest  Chris- 
tian translation  from  the  Hebrew  was  read  in  the  Gth 
or  7th  centur}^,  or  possibly  still  earlier :  we  could  thus 
use  the  Syriac  with  a  fuller  degree  of  confidence  in  the 
criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text,  just  as  we  can*  the  more 
ancient  versions  of  the  New  Test,  for  the  criticism  of 
the  Greek. 

In  the  beginning  of  1849  the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  canon 
of  Exeter,  published  Reasons  tphy  a  New  Edition  of  the 
Peschito,  or  Ancient  Syriac  Version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, should  he  published.  There  was  a  strong  hope  ex- 
pressed soon  after  the  issue  of  Canon  Rogers's  appeal 
tliat  the  work  would  be  formally  placed  in  a  proper 
manner  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  \Vm.  Curcton,  and 
thus  be  accomplished  under  his  superintendence  at  the 
Oxford  University  press.  Canon  Rogers  announced 
this  in  an  Appendix  to  his  pamphlet.  This,  however, 
has  not  been  effected. 

The  only  tolerable  lexicon  for  the  Old.-Test.  Peshito 
is  Michaelis's  enlarged  reprint  of  Castell  (Gott.  1878, 
2  pts.  8vo),  for  Bernstein  did  not  live  to  publish  more 
than  one  part  of  his  long-expected  lexicon.  See  Syri- 
ac Language. 

5.  Identity. — But,  if  the  printed  Syriac  text  rests  on 
by  no  means  a  really  satisfactory  basis,  it  may  be  asked. 
How  can  it  be  said  positively  that  what  we  have  is 
the  same  version  substantially  that  was  used  by  Eph- 
rcm  in  the  4th  century?  Happily,  we  have  the  same 
means  of  identifying  the  Syriac  with  that  anciently 
used  as  we  have  of  showing  that  the  modern  Latin 
A'ulgate  is  substantially  the  version  executed  by  Je- 
rome. We  admit  that  the  common  printed  Latin  has 
suffered  in  various  ways,  and  j'et  at  the  bottom  and  in 
its  general  texture  it  is  undoubtedl}'  the  work  of  Je- 
rome :  so  with  the  Peshito  of  the  Old  Test.,  whatever 
errors  of  judgment  were  committed  by  Gabriel  Sionita, 
the  first  editor,  and  however  little  has  been  done  bj^ 
those  who  should  have  corrected  these  things  on  MS. 
authority,  the  identity  of  the  version  is  too  certain  for 
it  to  be  thus  destroj'ed,  or  even  (it  may  be  said)  materi- 
ally obscured. 

From  the  citations  of  Ephrem,  and  the  single  words 
on  which  he  makes  remarks,  we  have  sufficient  proof 
of  the  identity  of  the  version ;  even  though  at  times 
he  also  furnishes  proof  that  the  copies  as  printed  are 
not  exactly  as  he  read.  (See  the  instances  of  accord- 
ance, mostly  from  the  places  given  by  Wiseman,  Hor. 
Syr.  p.  122,  etc.,  in  which  Ephrem  thinks  it  needful 
to  explain  a  Syrian  word  in  this  version,  or  to  discuss 
its  meaning,  either  from  its  having  become  antiquated 
jn  his  time,  or  from  its  being  unused  in  the  same  sense 
by  the  Syrians  of  Edessa.) 

The  proof  that  the  version  which  has  come  down  to 
us  is  substantially  that  used  by  the  Syrians  in  the  4th 
century  is,  perhaps,  more  definite  from  the  comparison 
of  words  than  it  would  have  been  from  the  comparison 
of  passages  of  greater  length;  because  in  longer  cita- 
tions there  always  might  be  some  ground  for  thinking 
that  perhaps  the  MS.  of  Ephrem  might  have  been 
conformed  to  later  Syriac  copies  of  the  sacred  text; 
while,  with  regard  to  peculiar  words,  no  such  sus- 
picion can  have  any  place,  since  it  is  on  such  words 
still  found  in  the  Peshito  that  the  remarks  of  Ephrem 
are  based.     The  fact  that  he  sometimes  cites  it  differ- 


ently from  what  we  now  read  only  shows  a  variation 
of  copies,  perhaps  ancient,  or  perhaps  such  as  is  found 
merely  in  the  printed  text  that  we  have, 

6.  Relations  to  other  Texts. — It  may  be  said  that  the 
Syriac  in  general  supports  the  Hebrew  text  that  we 
have:  how  far  arguments  may  be  raised  upon  minute 
coincidences  or  variations  cannot  be  certainly  known 
until  the  ancient  text  of  the  version  is  better  establish- 
ed. Occasionally,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  Syriac 
translator  read  one  consonant  for  another  in  the  He- 
brew, and  translated  accordingly ;  at  times  another  vo- 
calization of  the  Hebrew  was  followed. 

A  resemblance  has  been  pointed  out  between  the 
Syriac  and  the  reading  of  some  of  the  Chaldee  Tar- 
gums.  If  the  Targum  is  the  older,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  Syriac  translator,  using  every  aid  in  his  pow- 
er to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  what  he  was  ren- 
dering, examined  the  Targums  in  difficult  passages. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  formally  discussing  the  date 
and  origin  of  the  Targums  (q.  v.j;  but  if  (as  seems  al- 
most certain)  the  Targums  which  have  come  down  to 
us  are  almost  without  exception  more  recent  than  the 
Syriac  version,  still  they  are  probably  the  successors  of 
earlier  Targums,  which  by  amplification  have  reached 
their  present  shape.  Thus,  if  existing  Targums  are 
more  recent  than  the  Syriac,  it  may  happen  that  their 
coincidences  arise  from  the  use  of  a  common  source — 
an  earlier  Targum. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  inquiry  of  more  impor- 
tance :  it  is,  how  far  has  this  version  been  affected  by 
the  Sept.?  and  to  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  influ- 
ence? It  is  possible  that  the  influence  of  the  Sept.  is 
partly  to  be  ascribed  to  copyists  and  revisers;  while,  in 
part,  this  belonged  to  the  version  as  originally  made. 
For,  if  a  translator  had  access  to  another  version  while 
occupied  in  making  his  own,  he  might  consult  it  in 
cases  of  difficulty;  and  thus  he  might  unconsciously 
follow  it  in  other  parts.  Even  knowing  the  words  of 
a  particular  translation  may  affect  the  mode  of  ren- 
dering in  another  translation  or  revision.  Thus  a 
tinge  from  the  Sept.  may  easily  have  existed  in  this 
version  from  the  first,  even  though  in  whole  books  it 
may  not  be  found  at  all.  But  when  the  extensive  use 
of  the  Sept.  is  remembered,  and  how  soon  it  was  super- 
stitiously  imagined  to  have  been  made  by  direct  inspi- 
ration, so  that  it  was  deemed  canonically  authoritative, 
we  cannot  feel  wonder  that  readings  from  the  Sept. 
should  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  introduced ;  this 
may  have  commenced  probably  before  a  Syriac  version 
had  been  made  from  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text;  because 
in  such  revised  text  of  the  Sept.  the  additions,  etc.,  in 
which  that  version  differed  from  the  Hebrew  would  be 
so  marked  that  they  would  hardly  seem  to  be  the  au- 
thoritative and  genuine  text.  (See  the  article  follow- 
iug.) 

Some  comparison  with  the  Greek  is  probable  even 
before  the  time  of  Ephrem ;  for,  as  to  the  apocryphal 
books,  while  he  cites  some  of  them  (though  not  as 
Scripture),  the  apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel  and  the 
books  of  Maccabees  were  not  yet  found  in  Syriac. 
Whoever  translated  any  of  these  books  from  the  Greek 
may  easily  have  also  compared  with  it  in  some  places 
the  books  previously  translated  from  the  Hebrew. 

7.  Recensions. — In  the  book  of  Psalms  this  version 
exhibits  many  peculiarities.  Either  the  translation  of 
the  Psalter  must  be  a  work  independent  of  the  Peshito 
in  general,  or  else  it  has  been  strangely  revised  and  al- 
tered, not  only  from  the  Greek,  but  also  from  liturgical 
use.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  Psalms  are  a  different  ver- 
sion; and  that  in  this  respect  the  practice  of  the  Syrian 
churches  is  like  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Church  of  England  in  using  liturgically  a 
different  version  of  the  book  so  much  read  ecclesiasti- 
calh'. 

It  is  stated  that,  after  the  divisions  of  the  Syrian 
Church,  there  were  revisions  of  this  one  version  by  the 
Monophysites  and  by  the  Nestorians;  probably  it  would 
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be  found,  if  the  subject  could  be  fully  investigated,  that 
there  were  in  the  hands  of  different  parties  copies  in 
which  the  ordinarj'  accidents  of  transcrii)ti()n  hail  in- 
troduced variations. 

The  Knrkaphensian  recension  mentioned  bj'  Bar-He- 
brajus  was  only  known  by  name  prior  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  Wiseman ;  it  is  found  in  two  iVISS.  in  the  Vat- 
ican. In  this  recension  .lol)  comes  before  Samuel;  and 
immediately  after  Isaiah  the  minor  prophets.  The 
Proverbs  succeed  Daniel.  The  arrangement  in  the 
New  Test,  is  quite  as  singular.  It  begins  with  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  ends  with  the  four  Gospels; 
while  the  epistles  of  James,  Peter,  and  John  come  be- 
fore the  fourteen  letters  of  Paul.  This  recension  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Monophysites.  According  to  Assema- 
ni  and  Wiseman,  the  name  signifies  mountainous,  be- 
cause it  originated  with  those  living  about  Mount  Sa- 
gara,  where  there  was  a  monastery  of  Jacobite  Syrians, 
or  simply  because  it  was  used  by  them.  There  is  a  pe- 
culiarity in  the  punctuation  introduced  by  a  leaning 
towards  the  Greek;  but  it  is,  as  to  its  substance,  the 
Peshito  version. 

B.  The  Syrinc  Versionfj-om  the  Ilexaplar  Greek  Text. 
— 1.  Orif/in  and  Character. — The  only  Syriac  version  of 
the  Old  Test,  up  to  the  6th  century  was  apparently  the 
Peshito  as  above.  The  first  definite  intimation  of  a 
portion  of  the  Old  Test,  translated  from  the  Greek  is 
through  Moses  Aghelreus.  This  SjTiac  writer  lived 
in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century.  He  made  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Glaphyra  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  from  Greek 
into  Syriac;  and,  in  the  prefixed  epistle,  he  speaks  of 
the  versions  of  the  New  Test,  and  tlie  Psalter,  "which 
Polj'carp  (rest  his  soul  I),  the  chorepiscopus,  made  in 
S3'riac  for  the  faithful  Xenaias,  the  teacher  of  Mabug, 
worthy  of  the  memory  of  the  good"  (Assemani,  Bihli- 
otheca  Orienialis,  ii,  83).  We  thus  see  that  a  Syriac 
version  of  the  Psalms  had  a  similar  origin  to  the  Phi- 
loxenian  Syriac  New  Test.  We  know  that  the  date  of 
the  latter  was  A.D.  508;  the  Psalter  was  probably  a 
contemporaneous  work.  It  is  said  that  the  Nestorian 
patriarch  Marabba,  A.D.  552,  made  a  version  from  the 
Greek ;  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  existence,  so  that, 
if  ever  it  was  completely  executed,  it  was  probably  su- 
perseded b}'  the  Hexaplar  version  of  Paul  of  Tela ;  in- 
deed, Paul  may  have  used  it  as  the  basis  of  his  work, 
adding  marks  of  reference,  etc. 

This  version  of  Paul  of  Tela,  a  Monophysite,  was 
made  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  for  its  basis 
he  used  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text — that  is,  the  Sept., 
with  the  corrections  of  Origen,  the  asterisks,  obeli,  etc., 
and  with  the  references  to  the  other  Greek  versions. 
The  Greek  text  at  its  basis  agrees,  for  the  most  part, 
with  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  But  it  often  leans  to 
the  Vatican,  and  not  seldom  to  the  Complutensian 
texts.     At  other  times  it  departs  from  all. 

The  Syro-Hexaplar  version  was  made  on  the  princi- 
ple of  following  the  Greek,  word  for  word,  as  exactly  as 
possible.  It  contains  the  marks  introduced  by  Origen, 
and  the  references  to  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Symma- 
chus,  Theodotion,  etc.  In  fact,  it  is  from  this  Syriac 
version  that  we  obtain  our  most  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  results  of  the  critical  labors  of  Origen. 

2.  History. — Andreas  Masiiis,  in  his  edition  of  the 
book  of  Joshua  (Antwerp,  1574),  first  used  the  results 
of  this  Syro-Hexaplar  text ;  for,  on  the  authority  of  a 
MS.  in  his  possession,  he  revised  the  Greek,  introciucing 
asterisks  and  obeli,  thus  showing  what  Origen  had  done, 
how  much  he  had  inserted  in  the  text,  and  what  he  had 
marked  as  not  found  in  the  Hebrew.  The  Syriac  MS, 
used  by  Masius  has  long  been  lost;  though  in  this  day, 
after  the  recovery  of  the  Codex  Reuchlini  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse (from  which  Erasmus  first  edited  that  book)  by 
Prof.  Delitzsch,  it  could  hardly  be  a  cause  for  surprise  if 
this  Syriac  Codex  should  again  be  found. 

It  is  from  a  SIS.  in  the  Ambrosian  librarj'  at  Milan 
that  we  possess  accurate  means  of  knowing  this  Syr- 
iac version.     The  MS.  in  question  contains  the  Psalms, 


Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Wisdom,  Eccle- 
siasticus,  minor  prophets,  Jeremiah,  Baruch,  Daniel, 
Ezekiel,  and  Isaiah.  Norberg  published,  at  Lund  in 
1787,  the  books  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  from  a  tran- 
script which  he  had  made  of  the  MS.  at  Milan.  In 
1788  Bugati  published  at  Milan  the  book  of  Daniel; 
he  also  edited  the  Psalms,  the  printing  of  which  had 
been  completed  before  his  death  in  1816;  it  was  pub- 
lished in  18-JO.  The  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  Milan 
Codex  (with  the  exception  of  the  apocryphal  books) 
was  published  at  Berlin  in  1835,  by  Middeldorpf,  from 
the  transcript  made  by  Norberg;  Middeldorpf  also  add- 
ed the  fourth  (second)  book  of  Kings  from  a  JIS.  at 
Paris.  Rordam  issued  Lihri  Judicum  et  Ruth  secundum 
Versionem  Syi'iaco- 1 lexapalarem  ex  Codice  3Iusei  Bri- 
tannici  nunc  primum  editi,  Greece  translati,  Notisque  il- 
lustrati  (in  two  fasciculi,  1859,  1861,  Copenhagen,  4to). 
A  competent  scholar  has  undertaken  the  task  of  edit- 
ing the  remainder — Dr.  Antonio  Ceriani,  of  Milan.  In 
1861  appeared  his  Monumenta  Sacra  et  Prof  ana  (Lili- 
an, tom.  i,  fascic.  i),  containing,  among  other  ancient 
documents,  the  Hexaplar-Syriac  Barucli,  Lamentations, 
and  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah.  In  the  preface  the  learn- 
ed editor  states  his  intention  to  publish,  from  the  Am- 
brosian MS.  and  others,  tlie  entire  version,  even  the 
books  printed  before,  of  whose  inaccurate  execution  he 
speaks  in  just  terms.  A  second  part  has  since  appeared. 
Besides  these  portions  of  this  Syriac  version,  the  MSS. 
from  the  Nitrian  monasteries  now  in  the  British  Muse- 
um would  add  a  good  deal  more :  among  these  there  are 
six  from  which  much  might  be  drawn,  so  that  part  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  other  books  max  be  recovered. 
These  MSS.  are  like  that  at  Milan,  in  having  the  marks 
of  Origen  in  the  text,  the  references  to  readings  in  the 
margin;  and  occasionally  the  Greek  word  itself  is  thus 
cited  in  Greek.  The  following  is  the  notation  of  these 
MSS.,  and  their  contents  and  dates : 

12,133  (besides  the  Peshito  Exodus),  Joshua  (defective), 
cent.  vii.  "Traiislated  from  a  Greek  MS.  of  the  Hex- 
apla,  collated  with  one  of  the  Tetrapla." 

12,134,  Kxochis.    A.D.  6!iT. 

14,434,  I'satms  formed  from  two  MSS.  cent,  viii  (with  the 
Song  of  the  Three  Children  subjoined  to  the  second). 
Botli  MSS.  are  defective.  Subscription,  "  According  to 
the  Sei)t." 

14,437,  Niimbcrs  and  1  Kings,  defective  (cent,  vii  or  viii). 
The  subscription  to  1  Kings  says  that  it  was  translated 
into  Syriac  at  Alexandriii  ni  the  year  927  (A.D.  616). 

14,442,  Genesis,  defective  (with  1  Satii.  Peshito).  "  Accord- 
ing to  the  Sept."  (cent.  vi). 

17,103,  J?«(?jrc.s  and  Ruth,  defective  (cent,  vii  or  viii).    Sub- 
scription to  Judges,  "  According  to  the  Sept. ;"  to  Ruth, 
"From  the  Tetrapla  of  the  Sept." 
Rordam  issued  at  Copenhagen  in  1S59  the  first  portion 

of  an  edition  of  the  MS.  17,1(13:   another  part  has  since 

been  published.    Some  of  these  MSS.  were  written  in  the 

same  century  in  which  the  version  was  made.    They  may 

probably  be  depended  on  as  giving  the  text  with  general 

accuracy. 

C.  Other  Texts.— The  list  of  versions  of  the  Old  Test, 
into  Syriac  often  appears  to  be  very  numerous;  but  on 
examination  it  is  found  that  many  translations,  the 
names  of  which  appear  in  a  catalogue,  are  really  either 
such  as  never  had  an  actual  existenci?,  or  else  that  they 
are  either  the  version  from  the  Hebrew,  or  else  that 
from  the  Ilexaplar  text  of  the  Sept.,  under  diflferent 
names,  or  with  some  slight  revision.  To  eiuimerate 
the  supposed  versions  is  needless.  It  is  onlv  requisite 
to  mention  that  Thomas  of  Harkel,  whose  work  in  the 
revision  of  a  translation  of  the  New  Test,  will  have  to 
be  mentioned,  seems  also  to  have  made  a  translation 
from  the  Greek  into  Syriac  of  some  of  the  apocryphal 
books — at  least,  the  subscriptions  in  certain  MSS.  state 
this. 

II.  The  Syriac  New-Testament  Versions. — These  we 
may  conveniently  enumerate  under  five  heads,  including 
several  recensions  under  some  of  them,  but  treating  sep- 
arately the  notable  "  Curetonian  text." 

A.  The  Peshito-Syriac  New  Test,  (text  of  Widman- 
stadt,  and  Cureton's  Gospels). — In  whatever  forms  the 
Syriac  New  Test,  may  have  existed  prior  to  the  time 
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of  Philoxenus  (the  beginning  of  the  6th  centur_v),  who 
caused  a  new  translation  to  be  made,  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  consider  all  such  most  ancient  transla- 
tions or  revisions  together;  even  though  there  may  be 
reasons  afterwards  assigned  for  not  regarding  the  ver- 
sion of  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity  as  absolutely 
one. 

1.  Date. — It  may  stand  as  an  admitted  fact  that  a 
version  of  the  New  Test,  in  Syriac  existed  in  the  2d 
centur}' ;  and  to  this  we  may  refer  the  statement  of 
Eusebius  respecting  Hcgesippus,  that  he  '■  made  quota- 
tions from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Syriac,"  t/c  re  tov  kci^'  'ElSpaiovc  tvayytXiov  Kcii 
Tou  '^vpuiKoi'  (///,v/.  Feci,  iv,  22).  It  seems  etiually  cer- 
tain that  in  the  4tli  century  such  a  version  was  as  well 
known  of  the  New  Test,  as  of  the  Old.  It  was  the  com- 
panion of  the  Old  Test,  translation  made  from  the  He- 
brew, and  as  such  was  in  habitual  use  in  the  Syriac 
churches.  To  the  translation  in  common  use  among 
the  Syrians,  orthodox,  Monophysite,  or  Nestorian,  from 
the  5th  century  and  onward,  the  name  of  Peshito  has 
been  as  commonly  apidied  in  the  New  Test,  as  the  Old. 
In  the  7th  century  at  least  the  version  so  current  ac- 
quired the  name  of  old,  in  contrast  to  that  which  was 
then  formed  and  revised  by  the  Monophysites. 

Though  we  liave  no  certain  data  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  version,  it  is  probable  on  every  ground  that  a  Syr- 
iac translation  of  the  New  Test,  was  an  accompaniment 
of  that  of  the  Old ;  whatever  therefore  bears  on  the  one, 
bears  on  the  other  also. 

2.  IJistory, — There  seem  to  be  but  few  notices  of  the 
old  Syriac  version  in  early  writers.  Cosmas  Indico- 
pleustes,  in  the  former  half  of  the  6th  century,  inci- 
dentally informs  us  that  the  Syriac  translation  does  not 
contain  the  Secoml  E|)istle  of  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  and 
Jude.  This  was  found  to  be  correct  when,  a  thousand 
years  afterwards,  this  ancient  translation  became  again 
known  to  Western  scholars.  In  1552,  Moses  of  Mardin 
came  to  Rome  to  pope  Julius  III,  commissioned  by  Ig- 
natius, the  Jacobite  (Monophysite)  patriarch,  to  state 
his  religious  opinions,  to  eftect  (it  is  said)  a  union  with 
the  Romish  Church,  and  to  get  the  Syriac  New  Test, 
printed.  In  this  last  object  Moses  failed  both  at  Rome 
and  Venice.  At  Vienna  he  was,  however,  successful. 
Widmanstadt,  the  chancellor  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
I,  had  himself  learned  Syriac  from  Theseus  Ambrosius 
many  years  previously;  and  through  his  influence  the 
emperor  undertook  the  charge  of  an  edition  which  ap- 
peared in  1555,  through  the  joint  labors  of  Widman- 
stadt, Moses,  and  Postell.  Some  copies  were  afterwards 
issued  with  the  date  of  1562  on  the  back  of  the  title. 

In  having  only  three  Catholic  epistles,  this  Syriac 
New  Test,  agreed  with  the  description  of  Cosmas ;  the 
Apocalypse  was  also  wanting,  as  well  as  the  section 
John  viii,  1-1 1 ;  this  last  omission,  and  some  other  points, 
were  noticed  in  the  list  of  errata.  It  also  wants  some 
words  in  Matt,  x,  8  and  xxvii,  35 ;  two  verses  in  Luke 
xxii — viz.  17,  18 ;  and  1  John  v,  7,  all  which  are  absent 
from  Syriac  MSS.  In  2  Cor.  v,  8  it  has  in  the  leaven  of 
purity,  which  is  found  in  Nestorian  sources  alone;  but 
it  has  the  usual  reading  in  Heb.  ii,  9,  not  the  Nestorian 
one  xoipi'c  ^iov.  The  editors  appear  to  have  followed 
their  MSS.  with  great  tidelity,  so  that  the  edition  is 
justly  valued.  In  subsequent  editions  endeavors  were 
made  conjecturally  to  amend  the  text  by  introducing  1 
Joiui  V,  7  and  other  portions  which  do  not  belong  to 
this  translation.  One  of  the  principal  editions  is  that 
of  Leusden  and  Schaaf ;  in  this  the  text  is  made  as  full 
as  possible  by  supplying  every  lacuna  from  any  source ; 
in  the  punctuation  there  is  a  strange  peculiarity,  that  in 
the  former  part  Leusden  chose  to  follow  a  sort  of  Chal- 
dee  analogy,  while,  on  his  death,  Schaaf  introduced  a 
regular  system  of  Syriac  vocalization  through  all  the 
rest  of  the  volume.  The  Lexicon  which  accompanies 
this  edition  is  of  great  value.  This  edition  w-as  first 
issued  in  1708  :  more  copies,  however,  have  the  date 
1709;  while  some  have  the  false  and  dishonest  state- 


ment on  the  title-page,  "SecMnda  editio  a  mendis  pur- 
gata,"  and  the  date  1717.  The  late  Prof.  Lee  published 
an  edition  in  1816,  in  which  he  corrected  or  altered  the 
text  on  the  authority  of  a  few  MSS.  This  is  so  far  in- 
dependent of  that  of  Widmanstadt.  It  is,  however, 
very  far  short  of  being  really  a  critical  edition.  In 
1828  the  edition  of  iMr.  William  Greentield  (often  re- 
printed from  the  stereotype  plates),  was  published  by 
Messrs.  Bagster;  in  this  the  text  of  Widmanstadt  was 
followed  (with  the  vowels  fully  expressed),  and  with 
certain  supplements  within  brackets  from  Lee's  edi- 
tion. For  the  collation  with  Lee's  text  Greenfield  was 
not  responsible.  There  are  now  in  Europe  excellent 
materials  for  the  formation  of  a  critical  edition  of  this 
version:  it  may,  however,  be  said  that,  as  in  its  first 
publication  the  MSS.  employed  were  honestly  used,  it 
is  in  the  text  of  Widmanstadt  in  a  far  better  condition 
than  is  the  Peshito  Old  Test.  The  best  lexicon,  which 
also  serves  for  a  concordance,  is  Schaaf's  (1709,  4to), 
The  Peshito  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Ethe- 
ridge  (1846,  1849,  2  vols.  12mo);  and  better  by  Mur- 
dock  (in  1  vol.  8vo,  N.  Y.  1851). 

3.  Character. — This  Syriac  version  has  been  various- 
1}'  estimated :  some  have  thought  that  in  it  they  had 
a  genuine  and  unaltered  monument  of  the  2d,  or  per- 
haps even  of  the  1st  century.  They  thus  naturally 
upheld  it  as  almost  co-ordinate  in  authority  with  the 
Greek  text,  and  as  being  of  a  period  anterior  to  any 
Greek  copy  extant.  Others,  finding  in  it  indubitable 
marks  of  a  later  age,  were  inclined  to  deny  that  it  had 
any  claim  to  a  very  remote  antiquity.  Thus  La  Croze 
thought  that  the  commonly  printed  Syriac  New  Test, 
is  not  the  Peshito  at  all,  but  the  Philoxenian  executed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century.  The  fact  is,  that 
this  version  as  transmitted  to  us  contains  marks  of  an- 
tiquity, and  also  traces  of  a  later  age.  The  two  things 
are  so  blended  that,  if  either  class  of  phenomena  alone 
were  regarded,  the  most  opposite  opinions  might  be 
formed.  The  opinion  of  Wettstein  was  one  of  the  most 
perverse  that  could  be  devised :  he  found  in  this  ver- 
sion readings  which  accord  with  the  Latin;  and  then, 
acting  on  the  strange  system  of  criticism  which  he 
adopted  in  his  later  years,  he  asserted  that  any  such 
accordance  with  the  Latin  was  a  proof  of  corruption 
from  that  version :  so  that  with  him  the  proofs  of  an- 
tiquity  became  the  tokens  of  later  origin,  and  he  thus 
assigned  the  translation  to  the  7th  century.  With 
him  the  real  indications  of  later  readings  were  only  the 
marks  of  the  very  reverse.  Michaelis  took  very  oppo- 
site ground  to  that  of  Wettstein;  he  upheld  its  antiquity 
and  authority  verj'  strenuously.  The  former  point  could 
be  easily  proved,  if  one  class  of  readings  alone  were 
considered;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  contents  of 
the  version  itself.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
difficulties,  for  very  often  readings  of  a  much  more  re- 
cent kind  appear;  it  was  thus  thought  that  it  might 
be  compared  with  the  Latin  as  found  in  the  Codex 
Brixianus,  in  which  there  is  an  ancient  groundwork, 
but  also  the  work  of  a  reviser  is  manifest.  Thus  the 
judgment  formed  by  Griesbach  seems  to  be  certainly 
the  correct  one  as  to  the  pecidiaritj'  of  the  text  of  this 
version.  He  says  (using  the  terms  proper  to  his  system 
of  recensions) :  "Nidli  harum  recensionum  Syriaca  ver- 
sio,  prout  quidem  typis  excusa  est,  similis,  verum  nee 
ulli  prorsus  dissimilis  est.  In  multis  concinit  cum  Al- 
cxandrina  recensione,  in  pluribus  cum  Occidentali,  in 
nonnidlis  etiam  cum  Constantinopolitana,  ita  tamen  ut 
(|uiB  in  banc  |)osterioribus  demum  seculis  invecta  sunt, 
plerique  repudiet.  Dicersis  ergo  temporihus  ad  Grcecos 
codices  plane  diversos  iterum  iterumque  recorjnita  esse 
videiur"  (^Nov.  Test.  Proleg.  Ixxv).  In  a  note  Gries- 
bach introduced  the  comparison  of  the  Codex  Brixia- 
nus, "Illustrari  hoc  potest  codicum  nonnullorum  Lati- 
norum  exemplo,  qui  priscam  quidem  versionem  ad  Oc- 
cidentalem  recensionem  accommodatam  representant, 
sed  passim  ad  juniores  libros  Gr^cos  refictam.  Ex  hoc 
(jenere  est  Brixianus  Codex  Latinus,  qui  iion  rare  a 
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Graeco-Latinis  et  vptustioribus  Latiiiis  omnibus  solus  dis- 
cedit,  et  in  GrKcorum  partes  transit."  Some  ])rool'  that 
the  text  of  the  common  printed  I'cshito  has  been  re- 
wrought  will  appear  when  it  is  compared  with  the 
Curetonian  Syriac  Gospels. 

4.  Minor  Recensions. — Whether  the  whole  of  this  ver- 
sion proceeded  from  the  same  translator  has  been  ques- 
tioned. Not  only  may  Michaelis  be  right  in  supposing 
a  peculiar  translator  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but 
also  other  parts  may  be  from  different  hands ;  this  opin- 
ion will  become  more  general  the  more  the  version  is 
studied.  Tlie  revisions  to  which  the  version  was  sub- 
jected may  have  succeeded  in  part,  but  not  wholly,  in 
effacing  the  indications  of  a  plurality  of  translators. 
The  Acts  and  Epistles  seem  to  be  either  raore  recent 
than  the  Gospels,  though  far  less  revised;  or  else,  if  > 
coeval,  far  more  corrected  by  later  Greek  MSS, 

There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  this  , 
version  ever  contained  the  four  catholic  epistles  and  the 
Apocalypse,  now  absent  from  it,  not  only  in  the  printed 
editions  but  also  in  the  JISS.  ■ 

Some  variations  in  copies  of  the  Peshito  have  been  i 
regarded  as  if  they  might  be  styled  ]\Ionophysite  and 
Nestorian  recensions ;  but  the  designation  would  be  far 
too  definite,  for  the  differences  are  not  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  classification. 

The  MSS.  of  the  Karhaphensian  recension  (as  it  has 
been  termed)  of  the  Peshito  Old  Test,  contain  also  the 
New  with  a  similar  character  of  text. 

B.  The  Curetonian  Syriac  Gospels. — This,  although  in 
reality  but  a  variety  of  the  Peshito,  exhibits  such  mark- 
ed peculiarities  that  it  may  almost  be  called  a  distinct 
version. 

1.  History,  Date,  and  Contents.  —  Among  the  IMSS. 
brought  from  the  Nitrian  monasteries  in  1842,  Dr.  Cure- 
ton  noticed  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  differing  greatly  from 
the  common  text ;  and  this  is  the  form  of  text  to  which 
the  name  of  "  Curetonian  Syriac"  has  been  rightly  ap- 
plied. Every  criterion  which  proves  the  common  Pe- 
shito not  to  exhibit  a  text  of  extreme  antiquitj',  equal- 
ly proves  the  early  origin  of  this.  The  discovery  is  in 
fact  that  of  the  object  which  was  wanted,  the  want  of 
which  had  been  previously  ascertained.  Dr.  Cureton 
considers  that  the  MS.  of  the  Gospels  is  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, a  point  in  which  all  competent  judges  are  proba- 
bly agreed.  Some  persons,  indeed,  have  sought  to  de- 
preciate the  text,  to  point  out  its  differences  from  the 
Peshito,  to  regard  all  such  variations  as  corruptions, 
and  thus  to  stigmatize  the  Curetonian  Sj'riac  as  a  cor- 
rupt revision  of  the  Peshito,  barbarous  in  language  and 
false  in  readings.  This  peremptory  judgment  is  as  rea- 
sonable as  if  the  old  Latin  in  the  Codex  Vercellensis 
were  called  an  ignorant  revision  of  the  version  of  eJe- 
rome.  The  judgment  that  the  Curetonian  Syriac  is 
older  than  the  Peshito  is  not  the  peculiar  opinion  of 
Cureton,  Alford,  Tregelles,  or  Biblical  scholars  of  the 
school  of  ancient  evidence  in  this  country,  but  it  is  also 
that  of  Continental  scholars,  such  as  Ewald,  and  appar- 
ently of  the  late  Prof.  Bleek. 

The  MS.  contains  Matt,  i-viii,  22;  x,  31-xxiii,  25; 
Mark,  the  four  last  verses  only;  John  i,  1-42;  iii,  6-vii, 
37;  xiv,  11-29;  Luke  ii,  48-ii"i,  16;  vii,  33-xv,  21 ;  xvii, 
24-xxiv,  41.  It  would  have  been  a  thing  of  much  value 
if  a  perfect  copy  of  this  version  had  come  down  to  us ; 
but  as  it  is,  we  have  reason  greatly  to  value  the  discov- 
ery of  Dr.  Cureton,  which  shows  how  trul}'  those  critics 
have  argued  who  concluded  that  such  a  version  must 
have  existed,  and  who  regarded  this  as  a  proved  fact, 
ev^en  when  not  only  no  portion  of  the  version  was  known 
to  be  extant,  but  also  when  even  the  record  of  its  exist- 
ence was  unnoticed.  For  there  is  a  record  showing  an 
acquaintance  with  this  version,  to  which,  as  well  as  to 
the  version  itself,  attention  has  been  directed  by  Dr. 
Cureton.  Bar-Salibi,  bishop  of  Amida  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, in  a  passage  translated  by  Dr.  C.  (in  discussing 
the  omission  of  throe  kings  in  the  genealogy  in  Mat- 
thew), says:  "There  is  found  occasionallj'  a  Syriac  copy, 


made  out  of  the  Hebrew,  which  inserts  these  three 
kings  in  the  genealogj';  but  afterwards  it  speaks  of 
fourteen  and  not  of  seventeen  generations,  because  four- 
teen generations  has  been  substituted  for  seventeen  by 
the  Hebrews  on  account  of  their  holding  to  the  septena- 
ry number,"  etc.  This  shows  that  Bar-Salibi  knew  of  a 
Syriac  text  of  the  Gospels  in  which  Ahaziah,  Joash,  and 
Amaziah  were  inserted  in  Matt,  i,  8 ;  there  is  the  same 
reading  in  the  Curetonian  Syriac:  but  this  might  have 
been  a  coincidence.  But  in  ver.  17  the  Curetonian  text 
has,  in  contradiction  to  ver.  H,  fourteen  generations  and 
not  seventeen;  and  so  had  the  copy  mentioned  by  Bar- 
Salibi:  the  former  point  might  be  a  mere  coincidence; 
the  latter,  however,  shows  such  a  kind  of  union  in  con- 
tradiction as  proves  the  identity  very  convincingly. 
Thus,  though  this  version  was  unknown  in  Europe  prior 
to  its  discover}'  by  Dr.  Cureton,  it  must  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury have  been  known  as  a  text  sometimes  found;  and, 
as  mentioned  by  the  Monophysite  bishop,  it  might  be 
more  in  use  among  his  co-religionists  than  among  oth- 
ers. Perhaps,  as  its  existence  and  use  is  thus  recorded 
in  the  r2th  century,  some  further  discovery  of  Syriac 
MSS.  may  furnish  us  with  another  copy  so  as  to  supply 
the  defects  of  the  one  happily  recovered. 

2.  Relation  to  the  Peshito  and  to  Older  Texts. — In  ex- 
amining the  Curetonian  text  with  the  common  printed 
Peshito,  we  often  find  such  identity  of  phrase  and  ren- 
dering as  to  show  that  they  are  not  wholly  independent 
translations;  then,  again,  we  meet  with  such  variety  in 
the  forms  of  words,  etc.,  as  seems  to  indicate  that  in  the 
Peshito  the  phraseology  had  been  revised  and  refined. 
But  the  great  (it  might  be  said  characteristic)  differ- 
ence between  the  Curetonian  and  the  Peshito  gospels 
is  in  their  readings;  for  while  the  latter  cannot  in  its 
present  state  be  deemed  an  unchanged  production  of 
the  2d  century,  the  former  bears  all  the  marks  of  ex- 
treme antiquity,  even  though  in  places  it  maj'  have 
suffered  from  the  introduction  of  readings  current  in 
very  early  times. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  very  many  cases  in 
which  the  ancient  reading  is  found  in  the  Curetonian, 
and  the  later  or  transition  reading  in  the  Peshito.  For 
the  general  authorities  on  the  subject  of  each  passage, 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  notes  in  critical  editions 
of  the  Greek  New  Test. 

Matt,  xix,  17,  Ti  jue  Apuras-  wepi  ToJ  uyaS-or. ;  the  ancicnt 
reading,  as  we  find  in  the  best  authorities,  and  as  we  kuow 
from  Oiigen  ;  so  the  Curetonian  :  ti  jue  XtTcic  u7aioi' ;  the 
commim  text  with  the  Peshito.    Matt,  xx,  22,  the  clause 

of  the    common   text,  Kai    to    (iti-n-Tiafjia    o    tyu)    /3u7rTi^o/ua< 

(and  the  correspoudiiig  part  of  the  following  verse),  are  in 
the  Peshito;  while  we  know  from  Origen  that  they  were 
in  his  day  a  peculiarity  of  Marie:  omitted  in  the  Cureto- 
nian with  the  other  best  autliorities.  lu  fact,  except  the 
Peshito  and  some  revised  Latin  copies,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence at  all  extant  for  these  words  prior  to  the  5th  ceu- 
tury.  Matt,  v,  4,  5 :  here  the  ancient  order  of  the  beati- 
tudes, as  supported  by  Oiigen,  Tertnllian,  the  canons  of 
Eul^ebius,  and  Hilary,  is  that  of  placing  naKd^tioi  ol  Trpa- 
erf,  K.  T.  \.,  before  /laKapioi  oi  nevSrovnTef,  k.  t.  \. ;  here  the 
Curetonian  agrees  with  the  distinct  testimonies  for  this 
order  against  the  Peshito.  In  i,  IS,  we  know  from  IreuEeus 
thiit  the  uame  "Jesus"  was  not  read;  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Curetonian :  in  fact,  the  common  reading, 
however  widely  supported,  could  not  have  originated 
until  'iiiCToD?  xi""''"^  was  treated  as  a  combined  proper 
name,  otherwise  the  meaning  of  top  di  'itiffot  xp'O'tu!'  >'?  t^- 
yetrir  would  not  be  "the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,"  but  "the 
l)irth  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ."  Here  the  Curetonian  read- 
ing is  in  full  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the 
2d  century  in  opposition  to  the  Peshito.  In  vi,  4  the 
Curetonian  omits  a^Tor;  in  the  same  ver.  and  in  ver.  6  it 
omits  ei-  Tui  (pavepui:  in  each  case  with  the  best  authori- 
ties, but  against  the  Peshito.  Matt.  v.  44  has  been  ampli- 
fied by  copyists  in  an  extraordinary  maimer:  the  words 
in  brackets  show  the  amplifications,  and  the  place  from 
which  each  was  taken  :  eyiii  6i  \eyui  u/iii/.  'A7a7raTe  rovt 

6X^poi'V  vfxwv  [ei'Xo7€tTe  toi^9  KaTapw/iet'oir  i'/ia9,  Luke  vi, 
2S  ;  KaAii'9  TTOfeiTe  tou?  ^iGovvra'i  i^^dc,  ver.  2TJ,  Kai  irpoaev' 
XiaSii  vtri-p  tiTpk  [eTrtipeatoKTWi'  I'Muf  Kai,  ver.  35]  iiuiKi^vTuiv 
1,/iaf.  The  briefer  form  is  attested  by  Irenaeus,  Clement, 
Origen,  Cyprian,  Eusebius,  etc.  ;  and  though  the  inserted 
words  and  clauses  are  found  in  almost  all  Greek  MSS. 
(except  Codices  Vaticanus  and  Sinaiticus),  and  in  many 
veisions,  including  the  Peshito,  they  are  not  in  the  Cureto- 
nian Syriac.    Of  a  similar  kind  are  Matt,  xviii,  35,  ra  wa- 
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paTTTiujuaTO  avTaiv  :  Lllke  viii,  54,  eK/3a\u)v  €?«)  irtii'Tar  Kai  : 
ix,  7,  i/7r'  ixurou  ;  vei'.  54,  liir  Kui  'HAiut  firoiii<r£v  :  xi,  'J,  -yein- 
ifjToi  TO  ^tXri/Jti  <rou  ai9  ti/  ovpaiw  Kai  tTri  ti  9  7»)f  :  vei'.  29,  toD 
iTi>oip<}Tov  :  ver.  44,  7pa/uM'''''eu-  kck  <paf>i(raToi  i/7roKfjiTui :  John 
iv,  43,  Kai  uTrriASei/  :  V,  16,  Kai  i-^iirom  avTov  uTroKTeii-ai  :  vi, 
51,  !lv  t7«)  6a)cra)  :  vef.  69,  toD  ^tui/Tov. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Curetonian  often  changes  the 
text  for  the  worse,  as  in  the  following  examples: 

lu  Luke  sxiv  the  fortieth  verse  is  omitted,  contrary  to 
the  Peshito  and  the  most  ancient  uncial  MSS.  A,  B,  X.  In 
Malt,  xxii,  35,  kcu  Xtyaiv  is  read  by  the  Curetonian  ;  but  it  is 
absent  from  the  Peshito,  which  is  supported  by  B  and  S. 
In  vii,  22,  the  words  "have  we  not  eaten  and  drunk  in 
thy  name?''  are  inserted  without  any  MS.  auihoritj',  ap- 
parently from  Luke  xiii,  26.  In  xi,  23,  instead  of  the  usual 
Greek  text,  it  has  "thou  shalt  not  be  exalted  to  heaven, 
but;"  contrary  to  all  authority,  and  betrayinj;  at  the  same 
time  a  Greek  original  with  /iri.  In  xxi,  H,  it  is  added  at 
the  end,  "and  many  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  were  re- 
joicing and  praising  God  concerning  all  that  which  they 
saw,"  words  wholly  unauthorized.  In  ver.  23,  SiddaKovTi 
is  omitted  without  authority.  In  xxiii,  18,  from  m  cuk  to 
to-Tii'  are  also  left  out,  contrary  to  all  external  evidence. 
In  Luke  viii,  16,  is  the  unauthorized  addition  "he  set 
forth  another  parable."  In  xi,  29,  "except  the  sign  of 
the  prophet  Jonas"  is  omitted,  contrary  to  MSS.  Luke 
XX,  12  is  omitted  without  authority.  In  xxii,  ver.  20  is 
wanting,  and  ver.  19  is  put  before  ver.  17;  itdv/jievov  is 
also  absent  in  ver.  19  without  authority.  In  John  v,  8,  we 
have  the  addition  "go  away  to  thy  house."  So,  too,  in 
ver.  9,  "and  he  took  up  his  bed"  is  omitted.  In  vi,  20,  ^i; 
(poi3ei(Ti€  are  left  out,  against  MS.  authority. 

Tlie  following  are  points  of  comparison  with  the  noted 
earh-  MSS. : 

It  often  agrees  with  B,  0,  D,  and  the  old  Latin  version 
before  it  was  corrected  by  Jerome,  especially  its  MSS.  a,  b, 
c  ;  with  D  most  of  all.  Very  seldom  does  it  coincide  with 
A  alone.  Thus  in  Matt,  xix,  9  the  words  kui  6  uTroAeXK- 
fif  11)1'  7a/ii'i(Ta9,  /xoixuTai  are  omitted,  as  in  D,  a,  b,  e,  ff ;  and 
to  ver.  2S  a  long  passage  is  added  which  is  only  in  D,  a,  b, 
c,  d.  It  omits  xvi,  2,  3,  with  B  and  two  other  uncial  MSS. ; 
though  the  old  Italic  has  them,  as  well  as  D.  In  xiii,  55, 
it  has  Jmeph  with  B,  C,  the  old  Italic,  Vulgate,  and  other 
authorities. 

3.  Hebrew  Original  of  Matthew. — It  is  not  needful  for 
very  great  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  phraseology  of 
the  Curetonian  Syriac  in  order  to  see  that  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew  differs  in  mode  of  expression  and  various 
other  particulars  from  what  we  find  in  the  rest.  This 
may  lead  us  again  to  look  at  the  testimony  of  Bar-Sa- 
lilii ;  he  tells  us.  when  speaking  of  this  version  of  Mat- 
thew, "  there  is  found  occasionally  a  Syriac  copy  viade 
out  of  the  Hebrew;"  we  thus  know  that  the  opinion  of 
the  Syrians  themselves  in  the  I2th  centurj'  was  that 
this  translation  of  Matthew  was  not  made  from  the 
Greek,  but  from  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  evangelist : 
such,  too,  is  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Cureton :  "  this  Gospel 
of  JMatthew  appears  at  least  to  be  built  upon  the  original 
Aramaic  text,  which  was  the  work  of  the  apostle  him- 
self" {Preface  to  Syriac  Gospels,  p.  vi). 

We  know  from  Jerome  that  the  Hebrew  Matthew 
had  "^WCt  where  the  Greek  has  iwiovrjiov.  We  do 
not  find  that  word  here,  but  we  read  for  both  iTriovniov 
and  tTi)j.tepov  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  "constant  of  the 
day."  This  might  have  sprung  from  the  interpreta- 
tion, "  morrow  by  morrow,"  given  to  "ini2 ;  and  it  may 
be  illustrated  by  Old- Test,  passages,  e.  g.  Numb,  iv, 
7.  Those  who  think  that  if  this  Syriac  version  had 
been  made  from  Matthew's  Hebrew  we  ought  to  find 
^ITD  here  forget  that  a  translation  is  not  a  verbal  trans- 
fusion. 

We  know  from  Eusebius  that  Hegesippus  cited  from 
the  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  and  from  the 
Syriac.  Now  in  a  fragment  of  Hegesippus  (Kouth,  i, 
219)  there  is  the  quotation, /ia/ca|Otoi  oi  6(pBa\fioi  vi^iwv 
o'l  /SXettoitec  Kai  to.  ihra  vfiutv  to.  ciKovovTa,  words 
which  might  be  a  Greek  rendering  from  Matt,  xiii,  16, 
as  it  stands  in  this  Sv'riac  gospel  as  we  have  it,  or  prob- 
ably also  in  the  Hebrew  work  of  the  apostle  himself. 

From  these  and  other  particulars,  Dr.  Cureton  con- 
cludes that  in  this  version  Matthew's  gospel  was  trans- 
lated from  the  apostle's  Hebrew  (Syro-Chaldaic)  origi- 


nal, although  injured  since  by  copyists  or  revisers.  The 
same  view  is  maintained  by  the  abbe  Lehir  {Etude,  etc. 
[Par.  185UJ);  but  it  is  vigorously  rejected  by  Ewald 
{Jahrb.  d.  bibl.  Wissenschaft,  vol.  ix)  and  man\'  later 
critics. 

C.  The  Philoxenian  Siji'iac  Vey-sion,  and  its  Revision 
by  Thomas  of  JIarkel. — I'liiloxenus,  or  Xenaias,  bishop 
of  Hierapolis  or  Mabug  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century  (who  was  one  of  those  Monophysites  that  sub- 
scribed the  Hcnoticon  of  the  emperor  Zeno),  caused  Poly- 
carp,  his  chorepiscopus,  to  make  a  new  translation  of 
the  New  Test,  into  Syriac.  Tliis  was  executed  in  A.D. 
508,  and  it  is  generally  termed  Philoxenian  from  its 
promoter.  In  one  passage  Bar-Hebraeus  says  that  it 
was  made  in  the  time  of  Philoxenus;  in  his  Chronicon 
that  it  was  done  by  his  desire ;  and  in  another  place  of 
the  same  work  that  it  was  his  own  production.  Moses 
Agheteus  (Assemani,  Biblioth.  Oriental,  ii,  83)  states 
that  its  author  was  Polycarp,  rural  bishop  of  Philoxenus. 
In  an  Arabic  MS.,  quoted  by  Assemani  {ibid,  ii,  23), 
Philoxenus  is  said  by  a  Jacobite  author  to  have  trans- 
lated the  four  Gospels  into  Syriac. 

1,  History. — This  version  has  not  been  transmitted 
to  us  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  first  made;  we  only 
possess  a  revision  of  it,  executed  by  Thomas  of  Harkel 
in  the  following  century  {The  Gospels,  A.D.  616).  Po- 
cocke,  in  1630,  gives  an  extract  from  Bar-Salibi,  in 
which  the  version  of  Thomas  of  Harkel  is  mentioned; 
and  though  Pococke  did  not  know  irhat  version  Thomas 
had  made,  he  speaks  of  a  Syriac  translation  of  the  Gos- 
pels communicated  to  liim  by  some  learned  man  whom 
he  does  not  name,  which,  from  its  servile  adherence  to 
the  Greek,  was  no  doubt  the  Harklean  text.  In  the 
Bibliotheca  Orientalis  of  Assemani  there  were  further 
notices  of  the  work  of  Thomas;  and  in  1730  Samuel 
Palmer  sent  from  the  ancient  Amida  (now  Diarbekir) 
Syriac  MSS.  to  Dr.  Gloucester  Kidley,  in  which  the 
version  is  contained.  Thus  he  had  two  copies  of  the 
Gospels,  and  one  of  all  the  rest  of  the  New  Test.,  except 
the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse. No  other  MSS.  appear  to  have  yet  come  to  light 
which  contain  any  of  this  version  beyond  the  Gospels. 
From  the  subscriptions  we  learn  that  the  text  was  re- 
vised by  Thomas  with  three  (some  copies  say  tico)  Greek 
MSS.  One  Greek  copy  is  similarly  mentioned  at  the 
close  of  the  Catholic  epistles. 

Eidley  published  in  1761  an  account  of  the  MSS.  in 
his  possession,  and  a  notice  of  this  version.  He  had 
intended  to  edit  the  text :  this  was,  however,  done 
by  White,  at  different  times  from  1778  to  1803.  After 
the  publication  of  the  Gospels,  the  researches  of  Adler 
brought  more  copies  into  notice  of  that  part  of  the  Har- 
klean text.  From  one  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Vatican, 
John's  Gospel  was  edited  h\  Bernstein  in  1851.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  this  version  differs  from  the  Peshito  in 
containing  all  the  seven  Catholic  epistles. 

2.  Character.  —  In  describing  this  version  as  it  has 
come  down  to  us,  the  text  is  the  first  thing  to  be  consid- 
ered. This  is  characterized  by  extreme  literality :  the 
Syriac  idiom  is  constanth'  bent  to  suit  the  Greek,  and 
everything  is  in  some  manner  expressed  in  the  Greek 
phrase  and  order.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  it  could 
have  been  intended  for  ecclesiastical  reading.  It  is  not 
independent  of  the  Peshito,  the  words,  etc.,  of  which 
are  often  employed.  As  to  the  kind  of  Greek  text  that 
it  represents,  it  is  just  what  might  have  been  expected 
in  the  6th  century.  The  work  of  Thomas  in  the  text 
itself  is  seen  in  the  introduction  of  obeli,  by  which  pas- 
sages which  he  rejected  were  condemned ;  and  of  aster- 
isks, with  which  his  insertions  were  distinguished.  His 
model  in  all  this  was  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text.  The 
MSS.  which  were  used  by  Thomas  were  of  a  different 
kind  from  those  employed  in  making  the  version;  they 
represented  in  general  a  much  older  and  purer  text. 
The  margin  of  the  Harklean  recension  contains  (like 
the  Hexaplar  text  of  the  Sept.)  readings  mostly,  appar- 
ently, from  the  Greek  MSS.  used.     It  has  been  ques- 
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tioned  whether  these  readings  are  not  a  comparison 
with  the  Peshito;  if  any  of  them  are  so,  they  have 
probably  been  introiUiceil  since  the  time  ofThomas.  It 
is  probable  that  the  I'iiiloxenian  version  was  very  lit- 
eral, but  that  the  slavish  ailajitation  to  the  Greek  is  the 
work  ofThomas;  and  that  his  ttxt  thus  bore  about  the 
same  relation  to  that  of  I'hiloxenus  as  the  Latin  Bible 
of  Arias  Montanus  does  to  that  of  his  predecessor  Pag- 
iiinus.  For  textual  criticisin  this  version  is  a  good  au- 
thority as  to  the  text  of  its  own  time,  at  least  where  it 
does  not  merely  follow  the  Peshito.  .  The  amplifications 
in  the  margin  of  the  book  of  Acts  bring  a  IMS.  used  by 
Thomas  into  close  comparison  with  the  Codex  Beza?. 
One  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  sent  to  Ridley  contains 
the  Harklean  text,  with  some  revision  by  Bar-Salibi. 

The  marginal  readings  are  probably  the  most  valua- 
ble part  of  the  version  in  a  critical  view.  One  of  the 
(xreek  JISS.  compared  by  Thomas  had  considerable  af- 
tinity  to  D  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  Of  180  marginal 
readings,  about  130  are  foinid  in  15,  C,  D,  L,  i,  33,  69,  etc. 
With  D  alone  of  MSS.  it  harmonizes  nineteen  times  in 
the  Gospels;  with  D  and  B  seven  times.  With  the 
Alexandrian,  or  A,  alone,  it  agrees  twice,  but  with  it  and 
others,  D,  L,  eight  times.  With  the  Vatican,  or  B,  alone, 
it  harmonizes  twice,  but  with  it  and  others  four  times 
(see  Adler,  p.  130,  131). 

D.  Syriac  Versions  of  Portions  Wanting  in  the  Peshi- 
to.— (I.)  The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Second  and 
Third  of  John,  and  that  ofJude. — The  fact  has  already 
been  noticed  that  the  old  Syriac  version  did  not  con- 
tain these  epistles.  They  were  published  by  Pococke 
in  1G30  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian.  The  version  of 
these  epistles  so  often  agrees  with  what  we  have  in 
the  Harklean  recension  that  the  one  is  at  least  de- 
pendent on  the  other.  The  suggestion  of  Dr.  David- 
son {Biblical  Criticism,  ii,  19(J)  that  the  text  of  Pococke 
is  that  of  Philoxenus  before  it  was  revised  by  Thomas 
seems  most  probable.  But,  if  it  is  objected  that  the 
translation  does  not  show  as  great  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
as  might  have  been  expected  in  the  translation  of  the 
rest  of  the  Philoxenian,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
here  he  had  not  the  Peshito  to  aid  him.  In  the  Paris 
Polyglot  these  epistles  were  adtled  to  the  Peshito,  with 
which  they  have  since  been  commonly  printed,  although 
they  have  not  the  slightest  relation  to  that  version. 

(II.)  The  Apocali/pse. — In  1627  De  Dieu  edited  a  Syr- 
iac version  of  the  Apocalypse  from  a  IMS.  in  the  Ley- 
deu  library,  written  by  one  "  Caspar  from  the  land  of 
the  Indians,"  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
century.  A  MS.  at  Florence,  also  written  by  this  Cas- 
par, has  a  subscription  stating  that  it  was  copied  in 
1582  from  a  MS.  in  the  writing  of  Thomas  of  Harkel 
in  622.  If  this  is  correct,  it  shows  that  Thomas  by  him- 
self would  have  been  but  a  poor  translator  of  the  New 
Test.  But  the  subscription  seems  to  be  of  doubtful 
authority;  and,  until  the  Rev.  B.  Harris  Cowper  drew 
attention  to  a  more  ancient  copy  of  the  version,  we 
might  well  be  somewhat  uncertain  if  this  were  really 
an  ancient  work.  It  is  of  small  critical  value,  and  the 
MS.  from  which  it  was  edited  is  incorrectly  written. 
It  was  in  the  IMS.  which  Abp.  Usher  sent  as  a  present 
to  De  Dieu  in  1631,  in  which  the  u-hole  of  the  Syriac 
New  Test,  is  said  to  have  been  contained  (of  what  ver- 
sion is  unknown),  that  having  been  the  only  complete 
MS.  of  the  kind  described;  and  of  this  MS.,  in  compar- 
ison with  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse  printed  by  De 
Dieu,  Usher  says,  "  the  Syriac  lately  set  out  at  Leyden 
may  be  amended  by  my  MS.  copy"  (Todd,  Walton,  i, 
196,  note).  This  book,  from  the  Paris  Polyglot  and  on- 
ward, has  been  added  to  tlie  Peshito  in  this  translation. 
Some  have  erroneously  called  this  Syriac  Apocalypse 
the  Philoxenian,  a  name  to  which  it  has  no  title:  the 
error  seems  to  have  originated  from  a  verbal  mistake 
in  an  old  advertisement  of  Greenfield's  edition  (for 
which  he  was  not  responsible),  which  said  "  the  Apoc- 
alypse and  the  Epistles  not  found  in  the  Peshito  are 
given  from  the  Philoxeniaa  version," 


(III.)  7V(e  Syriac  Version  of  John  viii,  1-11. — From 
the  MS.  sent  by  Abp.  Usher  to  De  Dieu,  the  latter  pub- 
lished this  section  in  1631.  From  De  Dieu  it  was  in- 
serted in  the  London  Polyglot,  with  a  reference  to  Ush- 
er's MS.,  and  hence  it  has  passed  with  the  other  edi- 
tions of  the  Peshito,  where  it  is  a  mere  interpolation. 

A  copy  of  the  same  version  (essentially)  is  found  in 
Ridley's  Codex  Barsalibivi,  Avhere  it  is  attributed  to 
Maras,  622;  Adler  found  it  also  in  a  Paris  MS.  ascribed 
to  Abbas  Mar  Paul. 

Bar-Salibi  cites  a  different  version,  out  of  IMaras, 
bishop  of  Amida,  through  the  chronicle  of  Zacharias  of 
Mclitina.  See  Asseniani  {BiUioth.  Orient,  ii,  .53  and 
170),  who  gives  the  introductory  words.  Probably  the 
version  edited  is  that  of  Paul  (as  stated  in  the  Paris 
MS.),  and  that  of  Maras  the  one  cited  by  Bar-Salibi ; 
while  in  Ridley's  MS.  the  two  are  confounded.  The 
Paul  mentioned  is  apparently  Paul  of  Tela,  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text  into  Syriac. 

E.  The  Jerusalem  Syriac  Lectionary. — The  MS.  in 
the  Vatican  containing  this  version  was  pretty  fully  de- 
scribed by  S.  E.  Assemani  in  1756  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  JMSS.  belonging  to  that  library;  but  so  few  copies 
of  that  work  escaped  destruction  by  fire  that  it  was  vir- 
tually unpublished  and  its  contents  almost  unknown. 
Adler,  who,  at  Copenhagen,  had  the  advantage  of  study- 
ing one  of  the  few  copies  of  this  catalogue,  drew  public 
attention  to  this  peculiar  document  in  his  Kurze  Ueher- 
sicht  seiner  hiblisch-kritischen  Reise  nach  Rom  (Altoiia, 
1783),  p.  118-127,  and,  still  further,  in  1789,  in  his  val- 
uable examination  of  the  Syriac  versions.  The  MS. 
was  written  in  1031  in  peculiar  Syriac  writing;  the 
portions  are,  of  course,  those  for  the  different  festivals, 
some  parts  of  the  Gospels  not  being  there  at  all.  The 
dialect  is  not  common  Syriac;  it  was  termed  the  Jeru- 
salem Syriac  from  its  being  supposed  to  resemble  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  in  language  and  other  points.  The 
grammar  is  peculiar;  the  forms  almost  Chaldee  rather 
than  Syriac;  two  characters  are  used  for  expressing  PH 
and  P. 

In  Adler's  opinion  its  date  as  a  version  would  be  from 
the  4th  to  the  6th  centurj-;  but  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  it  is  of  so  early  an  age,  or  that  any  Sj'rians 
then  could  have  used  so  corrupt  a  dialect.  It  may 
rather  be  supposed  to  be  a  translation  made  from  a 
Greek  lectionary,  never  having  existed  as  a  substantive 
translation.  To  what  age  its  execution  should  be  as- 
signed seems  wholly  uncertain.  A  further  account  of 
the  MS.  of  this  version,  drawn  up  from  a  comparison  of 
Assemani's  description  in  the  Vatican  catalogue,  and 
that  of  Adler,  with  the  MS.  itself  in  the  Vatican  Libra- 
ry, is  given  in  Home's  fntrod.  iv,  284-287.  The  only 
complete  passage  published  till  recently  was  owing  to 
Adler — viz.  Matt,  xxvii,  3-32;  and  scholars  could  only 
repeat  or  work  upon  what  he  gave.  But  the  version 
has  been  published  entire  by  Minisehalchi  Erizzo  (Ve- 
rona, 1861,  1864,  2  vols.  4to;  the  first  containing  the 
text,  with  a  Latin  translation ;  the  second,  prolegomena 
and  a  glossary).  Critical  editors  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament cannot  now  overlook  this  very  valuable  docu- 
ment, whose  readings  are  so  important.  It  contains 
the  following  portions  of  the  Gospels :  all  Matthew  ex- 
cept iii,  12;  v,34-41;  vi,  25-34;  vii,  19-23;  viii,  14-19; 
X,  9-15,23-31,34-36;  xi,  16-26;  xii,  1-29,  38-50;  xiii, 
1_43,  55-58;  xiv,  1-13,  35,  36;  xv,  1-20,  29-31 ;  xvi,  1- 
12,  20-28;  xvii,  20,  27;  xviii.  5-9,  11,  21,22;  xix,  1,  2, 
13-15;  XX,  17-28;  xxi,  44-46;  xxvi,  40-43 ;  all  Mark 
except  i,  12-34,45;  ii,  13, 18-22;  iii,  6-35;  iv;  v,  1-23, 
35-43;  vi,  6-13,  31-56;  vii,  1-23;  viii,  1-26,  32,  33;  ix, 
1-15,31,41-50;  X,  1-31,46-52;  xi,  1-21,26-33;  xii,  1- 
27;  xiii;  xiv;  xv,  1-15,33-42;  all  Luke  except  i,  69- 
75,  77-79;  iii,  23-38;  iv,  1-15,  37-44;  v,  12-16,  33-39; 
vi.  11-16,  24-30,  37-49;  vii,  17,  18,  30-35;  viii,  22-25, 
40;  ix,  7-26,  4.5-56;  x,  13-15,  22-24;  xi,  1-26,  34-54; 
xii,  1,  13-15,  22-31,  41-59;  xiii,  1-10,  30-35;  xiv,  12- 
15,  25-35;  xv,  1-10;  xvi,  1-9,  16-18;  xvii,  1,  2,  20-37; 
xviii,  1,  15-17,  28-34;  xix,  11-48;  xx,  9-44;  xxi,  5-7, 
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20-24,  37,  38;  xxii,  40,  41,  46-71 ;  xxiii,  1-31,  50-56; 
all  John  except  ii,  23-25 ;  iii,  34-36  ;  iv,  1-4,  43-45 ;  vi, 
34.45,46,71;  vii,  30-36;  xi,  46,  55-57;  xiii,  18-30;  xix. 
21-24. 

As  to  the  readings,  it  appears  to  us  that  they  are 
such  as  characterized  the  5th  and  6tli  centuries.  The 
text  is  not  that  of  X,  B,  Z,  or  even  D,  but  rather  tliat 
of  A  and  C.  In  Matt,  vi,  it  has  the  doxology  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  which  is  not  in  X,  B,  D,  Z ;  it  has  John 
vii,  .53-viii,  11 ;  contains  Jolm  v,  3,  4;  has  the  usual  or- 
der of  the  fourth  and  fifth  verses  in  jMatt.  v;  and  has  the 
later  enlarged  form  of  ver.  44.  It  also  contains  the  last 
twelve  verses  of  Mark  xvi,  contrary  to  X  and  B;  has 
vlog,  not  ^toc,  in  John  i,  18 ;  and  in  iMatt.  xxii,  35  has 
the  later  reading  koi  Xsycoi',  omitted  in  B,  L,  and  the 
Peshito.  It  has  also  o'l  CwStKa  in  Luke  xxii,  14,  with 
A,  C,  E,  etc.,  but  contrary  to  X,  B,  D.  the  Curetonian 
Syriac,  and  Italic.  In  John  i,  27  it  has  the  words  tju- 
irpoa^sv  jxov  ykyoviv,  contrar}'  to  N,  B,  L,  and  the  Cu- 
retonian S3-riac;  but  with  A,  E,  F,  etc.,  the  old  Italic, 
Vulgate,  and  Peshito.  In  Matt,  xix,  17  it  has  the  old 
and  genuine  ri  /.le  tptuTc^g  nepi  tov  c'ljaSrov ,  in  John 
iii.  15,  i-ii)  aTr6\t]rai  dWct  are  omitted  with  X  and  the 
Curetonian  Syriac,  E,  etc.  On  the  whole,  while  it  is 
easy  to  see  a  number  of  the  oldest  readings  in  the  text, 
such  as  those  in  X,  B,  the  old  Italic,  D,  etc.,  yet  the 
readings  of  a  later  period  prevail.  Its  text,  though 
often  differing  from  the  Peshito,  is  neither  older  nor 
better. 

III.  TAferature. — Adler,  N.  T.  Versiones  Syriacce,  Sim- 
plex^  Philnxeniana  et  Hierosolymituna  deiiuo  examina- 
t(e  (1789);  Wiseman, //orfe  Syriacce  (1827);  Ridley,  Z'e 
Syriacarum  N.Faderis  Versionum  Indole  atque  Usii,  etc. 
(1761) ;  Winer,  Commenta/io  de  Versionis  N.  T.  Syriacce 
Usu  Critico  caute  Irutituendo  (1823) ;  Wichelhaus,  De 
Novi  Test.  Versione  Syriaca  Antiqud  qiiam  Peschitho 
vocant  (1850) ;  Bernstein,  De  Churkiensi  N.  T.  Trunda- 
tiune  Syriaca  Commenlatio  (1857);  Cureton,  Aniierd  Re- 
censiun  of  the  Syriac  Gospels  (preface,  etc.,  1858);  Lee, 
Prolegomena  to  L'ayster's  Polyglot ;  Reusch,  Syrus  hder- 
pres  cum  Fonte  N.  T.  Grteco  collutus  ( 1741 ) ;  Storr, 
Observationes  super  N.  T.  Versionibus  Syriacis  (1772) ; 
Lohlein,  Syrus  Ep.  ad  Ephesios  Interpres  (1835);  Mi- 
chaelis  [J.  D.],  Curce  in  Versionem  Syriacam  Actuum 
A  postolicorum  (1755);  Credner,  Z'e  Prophetarum  Min. 
Vets.  Syr.  quam  Peschito  vocant  Indole  (1827)  ;  the  In- 
troductions of  De  Wette,  Herbst,  and  Bleek,  with  Da- 
vidson's Treatise  on  Biblical  Criticism,  vol.  ii ;  also  the 
literature  referred  to  by  Walch,  i?«W.  Theol.iv,  143  sq. ; 
liosenmliller,  Ilandbuch,  iii,  19  sq.,  91  sq.;  Danz,  Theol. 
WOrterb.  p.  927;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliog.  col.  70;  and 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

SYRIAC  (Peshito)  VERSION,  Relation  of,  to  the 
Septuagint  and  Chaldee.  One  of  the  most  mooted 
points  which  have  vexed  scholars  is  the  question  as  to 
the  relation  of  the  Peshito  to  the  Sept.  and  Chaldee 
version. 

I.  Relation  to  the  Septuagint. — A  good  deal  has  been 
written  concerning  this  question, /;/o  and  con.  To  the 
former  side  belong  Gesenius,  Credner,  Hiivernick,  and 
Bleek ;  to  the  latter,  Hirzel  and  Herbst.  Without  adduc- 
ing the  arguments  used  on  both  sides,  it  must  be  admitted 
th;M;  an  influence  of  the  Sept.  upon  the  Peshito  cannot 
be  denied,  and  to  this  supposition  we  are  led  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  one  with  the  other.  To  make  our  asser- 
tion good,  we  will  present  the  following  passages  from 
different  books,  and  the  reader  can  draw  his  own  infer- 
ences.    We  commence  with  the  book  of  Genesis : 

ii,  2.  Sept.  rf;  tVr;,— Syr.  Xin'^Pi::.  From  the  art.  Tal- 
mudic  yotices  on  the  Septuagint,  s.  v.  Septua- 
gint in  this  Ciiclopa^dia,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Sept.  changed  here  purposely  "seventh"  into 
"sixth."  If  the  Peshito  version  were  made 
only  from  the  oriijinal  Hebrew,  there  was  uo 
reason  why  the  "^^J'^aiyn  of  the  Hebrew  should 


be  translated  as  if  it  read  "lU;^'!!,  like  the  read- 
ing of  the  Sam.,  Sam.  vers.,  and  Syr.,  which  all 
followed  the  Sept. 
ii,  4.  D''n'>ri  ■j'-iX— Sept.  t6v  ovpavoi.  Kai  Tiji'  jTiv  ■  Syr. 

x:;ixi  x^na. 

23.  ;!3iX^— Sept.eKTor-<i.'3por  a!>T7i:  Syr.  H^^:  ■•^n. 

24.  T^nl-Sept.   Kai    eVo^Tu,    ol    duo  ;    Syr.    j^nSI 

iii,  2.  "j'S"  ^"iS'3— Sept.  (iTTo  waixdr  fi.Aoi-;  Syr.  also  has 
b=. 
T.  nbi'— Sept.  0i;\\a;  Syr.  XB^i:. 
9.  "iTiX"'! — Sept.  Kai  fivev  'Aiiiij.;  Syr.  also  supplies 
CIX. 

11.  ^'iX'i'l— Sept.  Kai   elnev  auTu,  6  ^enc  ;   Syr.   "I^XI 

x-n-s  nb. 

16.  n'cjxn-bx— Sept.  Kai  rf,  -.waiKi;  Syr.  xrr:x3V 

iv,  S.  linX— Sept.  da\^a>fi€i  ui-  rd  TTtaiof;  Syr.  X"n3 

xrbpnb. 

10.  -irX">1— Sept.   Kai    eiTre   K^p'or;    Syr.    lib   TiXI 

X-n^. 

C'ipS':i— Sept.  /3oa;  Syr.  xb,V 
15.  -pb— Sept.  oix  oiiTwi;  Syr.  X33nxb. 

17.  D'i'3 — Sept.  evri  T(^  oi/ojuaTi ;  Syr.  Cmb;'. 

25.  Ir'JXTX— Sept.    Evav   TijP   yma'iKcL    airor. ;    Syr. 

nrrsx  xinb. 

ibnl— Sept.  Kai  auWalSovaa  eTCKei';  Syr.  fi'lb'^1 

V,  23.  inil— Sept.  Kai  iyivovTo  ;  Syr.  1im  (id.  ver.  31). 
29.  iri-S'^12— Sept,  and  Twv  (^-^wv   hixwi,;    Syr.    p 

'"3— Sept.  Kui  uTTo;  Syr.  ""al. 
vi,  20.  bD^—Sept.  and  Syr.  br^Dl. 
vii,  2.  niDir— Sept.  duo  6vo;  Syr.  '("nn  'piP,. 
3.  d5— Sept.  and  Syr.  051. 
8.  bri— Sept.  and  Syr.b3T2l. 

20.  tlinnn— Sept.  tu  op^  li^M;  Syr.  X^O"!  XIIU. 
viii,  7.  nm  X1:Ji    X^Jil-Sept.  Kai  i^eX^wv    ouK    ai-t- 
crrpe^e;  Syr.  -jSil   Xbl   pS^   pS31. 
17.  b3— Sept.  and  Syr.  bzl  (id.  ver.  19). 
22.  -Ipl-Sept.  and  Syr.  ip. 
1'ipi-Sept.  and  Syr.  y^p. 

is,  2.  b33— Sept.  Kai  eiTi  wiiv-ra;  Syr.  b^bj."!. 

5.  ir^X  1^^— Sept.  U  xeip69 ;  Syr.  XTiX  '"O*,. 
7.  '.iC'-'a-Sept.  Kai  wMpwaare;  Syr.  llblXI. 

10.  n^nan— Sept.  Kai  <i7r<i  ktui-s^  ;  Syr.  xi'^rn  cyr 

xi,  27.  "Iin3   nX— Sept.  Kai  t6v  .Nax'op  ;  Syr.  Iinjbr 
Xii,  3.  "T?Pp"2l — Sept.  Kai   rous   KaTapui/jiiiiovs   ere  ;    Syr. 

-^3::iboi. 

7.  I^X^I-Sept.  Kai  elwev  avr^;  Syr.  ilb   "l^XI. 

13.  X3— Sept.  and  Syr.  omit  (id.  xiii,  8). 
xiii,  7.  30"^— Sept.  KaripKom;  Syr.  ■|"'2n'i. 
siv,  1.  -]rnx  —Sept.  and  Syr.-iTmxi. 

b:5"im— Sept.  eap7<i\;  Syr.  b"'y"in. 
2.  nX3a— Sept.  and  Syr.  2X312:1. 

5.  sri2,  in  Ham — Sept.  fi/xa  auToX^;  Syr.  ■'^n21. 

6.  C"l'Hn:i— Sept.  hv  ToXi  opeai;  Syr.  ■'Ilum. 

7.  <lTil.\  the  country  —  Sept.  roi/r  apxcvTar;    Syr. 

X3'ri-|. 

10.  in"!?;?    BID— Sept.  toSoiJiulv  Kai  /3aat\(vt   Toflup- 

par;  Syr.  X-n^"T  X=bl2l  DnD"!, 
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Xiv,  20.  "jT^n— Sept.  Inoxeifiiovt  aov  ;  Syr.  ""^T'Xa. 
XV,  5.  "I73X"'1— Sept.  Kai  etirev  au7<Z;  Syr.  ilb    ITISI. 

C.  ■"CSni— Sept.  Kait7ri(rTei.aei/"A/3paM;  Syr.  "j'^^i'^m 

max. 

xvi,  2.  N3— Sept.  and  Syr.  omit. 

6.  -jT'S— Sept.  iv  Ture  x«p<J'  aov;  Syr.  "'r'^T^Xa. 

15.  mb"i-Sept.  6TeKe^a,;T(f,;  Syr.  nb  ib-^nxn. 

xvii,  16.  •'zbo-Sept.  Kai  I3aa,\e7i;  Syr.  X^blST. 

19.  C"^nbX-Sept.oae69wp6r'A/3pa«M;  Syr.Omaxi. 
1""ITS — Sept.  Kai  T(f)  aTrep/uaTi  auTov;  Syr.  Hj'TTb'l. 

xviii,  5.  "inX— Sept.  Kai  M«Ta  TovTo ;  Syr.  "(3  "in21. 

17.  dmaX-  -Sept.  uTTo  'A/Spaa/Ji  Toil  Traidof  /uoi/ ;  Syr. 

omax  innr  p. 

20.  nm     ''D— Sept.    TreTrAu^yi-Tai     wpor    /ue  ;     Syr. 
29.  nrrx  Xb  — Sept.   oi    M^    uTToXtVo);     Syr.    xb 

■xbznx. 

Xis,  3.  riEX-Sept.  67r6<tei'  avroXi;  Syr.  ■,inb  XEX. 

7.  T^X"^!— Sept.  eiVe   be  wpor  auToi'T;    Syr.   "I"2X1 

•Onb. 

12.  Clp'Sn   ""3— Sept.  tK  -roil  ^6■Kov  ToiiTov;  Syr.  ]^ 

X3n  x-irx. 

XX,  15.  ~b "2 ^3 X— Sept.   'AfiifjLt\cx    Tw  'A/3pa«/u;    Syr. 

cmaxb. 

XXi,  S.  pnj£1  —  Sept.   'lo-at'iK    6    i;los-    auTou  ;     Syr.    X"l2 

nripnob. 

10.  C"  (-2.)— Sept.  and  Syr.  omit. 

13.  iisb— Sept.  elf  €ivoi  Mt7.c.;  Syr.  X3'1  XrS'b. 

14.  C'U— Sept.  Kai  kneimev;  Syr.  GDI. 

33.  "12^1— Sept.  Kai   e<puTevatii  'A/3pac(/.i ;    Syr.  2^131 

cn-iax. 

xxii,  13.  "inX— Sept.  eh;  Syr.  in. 

16.  "TT^n^   ^X  — Sept.   Tol    aYaTTiiToI    6fc-    e/ixe;    Syr. 

iD-a  -^in^n-ib. 

xxiii,  1-4. 13 — Sept.  and  Syr.  omit. 

19.  "^32  b"— Sept.  o  ecr-iv  UwevavTi ;  Syr.  £121. 

xxiv,  21.  "y::i"in^ -Sept.  kui  TrapccmiTra ;  Syr.  xpariwi. 
25.  cnpiD  oa-sept.  Ka<  TOTToc;  Syr.  mnx  rixi. 

31.  1T2X"''!— Sept.  Ka.  e.Vei-  auT<P;  Syr.  nb   H^XT 
33.  "im    1~:X"''l  — Sept.   Ka<   i'lTTii,  xd\mov;    Syr. 

-i"3X  nb  "i-i-i^xr 

3S.  •'3ab— Sept.  Tui  vlu,  fxov  Uer^ev;  Syr.  "J'^    i"iab 

pn. 

40.  nb'JI— Sept.  oirot  efaTTOiTTeXer;  Syr.  ^^3    in. 

54.  "'inS'U — Sept.  fK7rtfJi\l/ are    fie    'iva    anfX^ui;    Syr. 

bTX  -iSI-lTi". 

55.  n"'nX   "I^X^I— Sept.  elirav  &€  ol  ade\<poi  auTtic ; 

Syr.  'pnx  nb  "ni^xi. 

inX-Sept.  Kai  |U6Ttt  TaDra;  Syr.  "pT^ni. 
60.  npm— Sept.  'Pe/JtKKai/   Ti]V  u6e\(p)iV   avrwv;   Syr. 

nnnn  xpanb. 
XXV,  5.  pnu^b— Sept.  'laat'iK  T(j>  w(f)  auTor/;  Syr.  pncs 
nna. 

S.  "S'il — Sept.   Ka£    ffXi'jpfir    rijUfpwi/;    Syr.    S-'Swl 

nntr. 

Without  enlarging  our  collation,  it  must  be  seen  at 
once  that  the  agreement  between  the  Sept,  and  the 
Syriac  version  cannot  be  mereh'  accidental,  and  the 
most  sceptic  must  admit  that  the  Sept.  has  been  made 
use  of  by  the  Sj-riac  translators.     Is  this  inference  cor- 


rect, we  may  go  a  step  farther  and  say  what  holds  good 
for  the  one  must  also  be  good  for  the  other;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  Syriac  translator  made  use  of  tlie  Sept.  for 
the  other  books  too.  And,  indeed,  Gesenius  has  pro- 
duced a  number  of  examples  from  the  book  of  Isaiah  to 
show  that  the  Sept.  was  followed  even  in  free  and  arbi- 
trarj'  interiiretations  (comp.  his  Commentar  iiber  den 
Jtsdia,  i,  82  sip) ;  and.  in  like  manner,  Crednor,  who 
has  minutely  examined  the  minor  prophets  in  liis  I)e 
Prophelarum  Minimi m  ]'trsiunis  iSyriacie  quam  Peschi- 
to  vacant  Indole,  thinks  that  the  Sept.  was  employed 
there.  A  similar  result  will  be  achieved  in  comparing 
the  book  of  Jeremiah.     Thus, 

il.  25.  aX13— Sept.  a^ap.or.Ma. ;  Syr.  b^nrX:  both  de- 
rive it  from  ;::'iX,  instead  of  from  CX'^  (comp. 
also  xviii,  12). 

34.  nbx  brbi'-^D—Sept.  i^ri  7ra<r,,  api-<';  Syr.  n"^nn 

"ib'iX  bD:  both  probably  reading  nbx. 
iii,  2.  '^nnS'3-Sept.Kop<i^„;  Syr.  X3r3, reading 2';irD. 
S.  nTiT^— Sei)t,  KaroiKia;  Syr.  Xmi-^:.',  deriving 
from  a^i:"!. 
viii,  21.  "^nia  w'n— Sept.  and  Syr.  omit. 

XV,  6.  Cnin    ''n'Xb3— Sept.  Kai    oUi-n    u>'/;<tu    avTO<k; 

Syr.  "pnb   p'nCX   Xb   a-ri:  both  reading 

OHin  for  cnrn. 

xvii,  16.  IlilSX    DT'— Sept.  h^J.epav  a^Spti.^oi.;   Syr.  X";""' 
X'r3"im:  both  reading  tr'13X. 

xviii,  14.  "l^"^U  "ll^'O— Sept.  aTT6   Trerpa?    nixajoi;    Syr.  "["a 
X'^nn  mO:  both  reading  "^n-J. 

xlvili,  2.  i"2"iri  '"QnTa  05— Sept.  Kai  TTalaiv-navai-rai:  Syr. 
■fpncn  "iX  pm':a  "(SX:  both  regarded 
"i'CTa  not  as  a  proper  noxm,  but  as  an  Arama- 
ic intinitive  of  CST. 
1.  21.  n'^n  lips  '^^Z.^C^^  bxi.  in  theMasoretictext 
tlie  Athnach  under  llps  indicates  that  it  be- 
longs to  "i^'JI"'.  The  Sept.  connects  Tips  with 
2"in,  also  reading  D^in  kKbtKriaov  /iitixaipa;  in 
like  manner  the  Syr.  connects  and  translates 

xnin  i-i^s'nnx. 

It  would  be  useless  to  adduce  more  examples  for  our 
supposition,  since  we  do  not  write  a  dissertation,  but  for 
a  cyclopaedia  which,  so  far  as  the  point  in  question  is 
concerned,  has  treated  that  subject  in  such  a  full  way  as 
neither  the  introductions  to  the  Old  Test,  nor  cyclopae- 
dias and  dictionaries  of  the  Bible  have  done  before,  if 
they  ever  touched  this  point  fully. 

There  is  yet  another  matter  which  we  .should  not  pass 
over,  and  to  which,  as  it  seems,  little  attention  has  ■been 
paid.  We  mean  the  titles  of  the  Syriac  psalms,  which 
are  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor  in  the  editions  of 
the  Sept.  The  titles  are  partly  historical,  partly  dog- 
matical, the  former  speak  of  David  or  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, the  latter  of  Christ  and  his  Church.  Now  the  ques- 
tion arises,  if  the  Syriac  translators  really  perused  the 
Sept.,  as  our  supposition  is,  how  is  it  that  the  titles 
found  in  the  Syriac  psalms  are  not  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Sept.?  But  the  question  is  easily  answered,  when 
we  consider  the  fact  that  these  titles  are  not  only  found 
in  the  commentary  of  Eusebius,  but  also  in  the  Codex 
Alexandriiiiis.  From  the  latter  they  were  reprinted  in 
Walton's  Pdlijf/lof  (vol.  vi,  pt.  vi,  p.  137  sq.),  and  again  by 
Grabe,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  Sept. 
A  comparison  of  the  titles  as  found  in  the  Alex.  Codex 
with  those  in  the  Peshito  shows  that  the  dogmatical 
part  of  these  titles  are  a  later  addition,  otherwise  we 
could  not  account  for  the  omission  in  the  Greek,  if  real- 
ly the  latter  had  copied  the  Peshito.  Deducting  these 
additions,  the  titles  otherwise  agree  with  each  other. 
Thus  the  title  of  P.sa.  ii  reads :  irpocpt^Ttia  iripl  Xpt- 
ffTov  Kai  KXijtreuj^  i^vuiy;  Syr.  X-1CXT  Xr^lp  b;;^ 
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xni-:;-:'!  nn-j  h-j'j  xnT^s:  t^n :  Psa.  lii.  Trpo^j;- 

r£ia  y£i';jiTOji(£vaiv  ciya^wi'  r(,u  ^aiMti;  Syr.  T^TT?  "I^'^X 
"TTIj-'T  Xn2:3  P":  Psa.  iv,  Trpo^/jrtia  r(,u  Aayio  7r£|oi 
w)' TTSTTOi'^f)';  Syr.  nt""i  '^^hn  h'^-o  T^nb. 

II.  Relation  to  the  Chaldee. — That  there  is  a  tolerable 
likeness  between  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  in  many  places 
cannot  be  denied.  Gesenius  has  produced  a  number  of 
examples  from  Isaiah  to  show  that  the  Targnm  was 
used  there  {Comment,  i,  83  sq.).  Credner  is  of  the  same 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  minor  prophets  (Z'e  Propheta- 
rum,  etc.,  p.  107).  Hiivernick  and  Herbst  are  of  an  op- 
posite opinion,  and  yet  the  original  traces  of  a  use  of  a 
Targum  are  too  distinct  to  be  denied,  as  the  following 
examples  in  Genesis  must  show: 

ii,  1.  CX3S    bS-Chald.  Ouk.  ",inib"'n   IsD;  Syr. 

■pnbin  nbD. 
2.  nn'jii-chaid.  onk.  nr ;  Syr.  n^annxi 

8.  Dip-a— Chald.Onk.-pmpbTD;  Syr.n"np  p. 
IT.  -1"l3>3-Chakl.0nk.'^3-'bi13:  Syi-.-flb::^. 
24.  mnn   unb—CbaW.  Ouk.  Xnnn   ■,3"J;   Syr. 

N3-ini  x33-n. 

vi,  U.  C-^:p-Chald.  Onk.  'i-lTTS;  Syr.  XTinn. 
vii,  4.  ■Ti::^T2  — Chald.  Ouk.   X"ian     n-'H^a  ;    Syr. 

viii,  1.  iDll^il-Chald.  Onk.  IHSI ;  Syr.  ini^nrXI. 

4.  ::-i-,x  "inn  bi'— ciiaki.onk.  imp  ■'-n::bs'; 

Syr.  iT-ip  1-n::  h-j. 
2-2.  inna-i— chaid.  Onk.  "lb::!"!;  Syr.  -(ib-jna. 

s,10.  -iS'3a— Chald.  Ouk.bnS;  Syr.b23. 
xi,  28.  "IDS  bsi— Chald.  Onk.  i^nn  ;  Syr.  "iinn. 
xiv>14.  T'D-'Sn   nX-Chald.  Ouk.  iniiabSi  rV;  Syr. 

ini-a'^bsi. 


sp^"ib;  Syr.  N^n-'rm  pbb  x-^r^pb 
•,m3  iipr-b. 

xxxi,9, 10.  bU^I— Chald.  '^'2X1 ;  Syr.  i::"IE1. 

34.  b^jn   -i:3-Chald.  xb^riT    N-J'^nrS;   Syr. 

sxxvii,25.  n-ibxr^Gir-'  nn-:x-chaid.  "^xn^i^  n"i^^Lv 
Syr.  x"^a"i:i"n  xn-f-cj. 
xiiv,  30.  iTi'ssn  mrrp  vrs3i— chaid.  nics:"! 
n-i'i'ssD  n-ib  nn-^an;  syr.  rnrsji 
irra:  -"^b  nb  xi-^an. 
xivii, 21.  c^rb  irx  ninrn  crn  rxi— chaid. 
■ii-.pb  ^iip^  -iinr"!  nnrx  sr:?  nii,i.  e. 

and  the  people  be  made  him  to  pass  from  city 
to  city;  Syr.  S-lp  -,72  "ilDX  I2ir  ifarbl 
N"lpb.  This  is  a  very  obvious  imitation  of 
the  Chaldee. 

xlix,3.  •'31X  n-'CXI-Chald.  iSpH   lU"""! ;  Syr.  1^1-1 

''Spin. 

We  could  thus  go  on  with  the  other  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  but  our  examples  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  priority  belongs  to  the  Chaldee  of  Onkelos,  and 
not  to  the  Peshito.  Our  supposition  being  correct,  the 
assertions  of  those  must  fall  to  the  ground  who  would 
put  Onkelos  in  the  2d  or  3d  century'.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  believe  that  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  belongs 
to  the  time  of  Christ — provided  the  Syriac  version  of 
the  Pentateuch  belongs  to  the  1st  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian «ra  —  and  thus  the  notices  concerning  Onkelos 
which  we  find  in  the  Talmud  are  contirmed  anew. 
Our  examples  from  the  book  of  Genesis  leaving  it  be- 
yond a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  dependence  of  the 
Syriac  version  upon  the  Chaldee,  the  Chaldee  of  the 
book  of  Proverbs  will  prove  this  more  fully.  Thus  we 
read : 


Chaldee — Prov.  i,  4. 

Syriac. 

xn^y  in  Nnriii  ^xbi^bi  Nr!i'3''i:>  iin'i'b  -rnb 

xniSJim  5<n""ii  i<ib:;bi  sm-aiir'  xin-b  bn^b 

i,  12. 

X2i:  -^nna  -j^n  n^■Q  xbnbi  -■■^nb  bi^'i-D  ',i3"bn3 

•inn:  -j-ix  dits  xbii'i  x"^nb  b:ia  -■'N  •^ni'iybaii 

ii,  13. 

xnis 

xavrni  xnnnsa  "pbixi  xn:jiin 

xnmxn    'ppbtrai    xr:ii-in    xniix    •'^p:ai 

ii,  15. 

xriirm 

'(in^b'^n-::  l^brs^i  ppiy^  'pnnmsi 

'in"b^a":5  "pbrs^i  '{^p-J^  '(inrmix 

xiv,7.  l-an  ■|l:i:ina— Chald.  Onk.  inj  ■|iy2;  Syr. 

n:  ■p:.-a. 
xviii,i2.  n;-iy  lb  nrr^in  irba  "nrrx— chaid.  ma 
lb  i^^b jj  xnr,  n^nion ;  syr.  "inn  p 
xni-a^b:p  ib  x-iin  n-^bai. 

•,PT    inxi-Chald.  n-iQ    •'3n'-l1;  Syr.  1-I?ai 
2XO. 
xxi,  33.  b-::X   S'-Ji1-Chald.  Na:i:3  2^31;  Syr.  na3i 

xn2:j3. 

xxii,  0.  nb:X-3— Chald.  XS^SD;  Syr.  X3ipD. 
xxiii,  13.  ni"rn  qOS-Chald.xbpn  ^^"-i  XSDD;  Syr. 
Xbpn  -'•Q'l  X2DD. 

xxiv,  64.  b-a:;n  b^'n  ban  — chaid.  ns-^sinx;  Syr. 

ns-isinx. 

xxvii,  3.  -;ibn— Chald.  "S'^O,  Syr.  -;S"'0. 
xxx,14,15.  C-^Xin-Chald. 'pni-a-';  Syr.    XnilST 
2S.  -13'J   n3p3— Chald.  ITilS  ;  Syr.  ll'ilS. 

42.  2p:;'ib  Q^TiTpni  pbb  D-^s'jrn  nini- 
chaid.  x^n^zni    -pbb    x''':3^pb    ■j-'.ni 


We  will  not  increase  the  quotations,  but  let  the  student 
examine  passages  like  i,  6,  8,  10, 13, 15, 18,  21-23,  25,30, 
33 ;  ii,  1,  4,  10,  14,  17,  21 ;  iii,  2,  4,  6-8,  12, 15,  19,  21,  25, 
29;  iv,  2,3, 10,  11,14,18,21-23,25-27;  v,  2,  4,  5,  7,8, 10, 
13, 16. 18,  21,  23 ;  vi,  1, 2, 4-6, 13, 15, 16, 17, 19, 26, 28, 34 ; 
vii,  2-4, 10,  16-18,  23-25;  vii'i,  4,  8,  10,  12, 13,  20,  23,  26, 
32;  ix,  4,5, 11,  14;  x,  3-5,  7,  9,  16,  22,  30,  31 ;  xi,7,  13, 
14,  18,  21,  22,  26,  27,  etc.— altogether  more  than  300  pas- 
sages where  he  will  find  a  striking  similarity  between 
these  two  versions. 

Besides  this  similarity,  there  are  a  great  many  pas- 
sages in  which  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  deviate  from  the 
Hebrew,  and  the  inner  connection  of  both  versions  with 
each  other  can  no  longer  be  doubted.  Thus  Prov.  i,  7, 
the  Hebrew  reads,  nri  n^^'^X"!  mni  nXI'^— i.e."The 
fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  ;"  but  the  Chal- 
dee read.s,ii"I  Xnbm  Xnn=n  "Oi"l—i.  e.  "  The  begin- 
ning of  wisdom  is  the  fear  of  God  ;"  and  so  also  the  Syr. 

x"in'2"i  xnbnn  xn^pn  -c^^  -.  or  xvi,  4,  bys  bD 

in3"T3b  niiT'— "The  Lord  has  made  all  things  for 
himself;"    the    Chaldee    paraphrases,  '"1213?     "inbD 

n'^b  ■lysnina"!  'pbixb  xnbxn— i.  e.  "All  works  of 

God  are  for  those  who  obey  him;"  and  thus  also  the 
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Syr.  n^  •pi'^ri'i"an  ■(■'b-^xb  n"it:i  \-ni35'  'iin^D. 

Without  increasing  the  number  of  such  passages,  we  will 
adduce  some  in  which  both  versions  entirely  give  up  the 
Masoretic  text  and  follow  another  reading:  thus  Prov. 
i,  2-1,  for  IDX'am  the  Chaldee  reads  irtSXP  xbl,  fur  the 
translation  is  ■)'in2'2''n  xbl,  and  so  also  the  Syriac,  sbl 
■,in3"ain :  v,9,  the  Chaldee  reads  "J31il  instead  of  ~"nn, 
for  the  translation  is  "b'^n,  and  so  in  the  Syriac,  "bTI : 
ix,  11,  for  '''Z'^D  the  Chaldee  reads  nn"^:,  for  the  trans- 
lation is  nil  bvji-^,  and  in  the  Syriac  nm  h'J'2.  These 
examples,  which  could  be  increased  greatly  (comp.  iii, 
27 ;  V,  4,  9,  19,  21 ;  vii,  22,  23  ;  viii,  3  ;  ix,  H  ;  x,  4 ;  xi, 
26;  xii,4,  19,  21,  28;  xiii,  la,  19;  xiv,  14;  xv,  4;  xix, 
19,23;  XX,  4,  14,  20;  xxi,  4,  30;  xxii,  11,  10;  xxiv,  5, 
22;  XXV,  20, 27;  xxvi,5,7, 10;  xxviii,5, 11;  xxix,  18,21; 
XXX,  31 ;  xxxi,  6),  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Chaldee  and 
Syriac  stand  in  a  relation  of  dependence  to  each  other. 

But  in  speaking  of  a  relation  of  these  versions,  it 
must  not  be  understood  as  if  they  relate  to  each  other 
as  the  original  and  copy,  but  this  relation  consists  in 
that  the  author  of  the  one  version,  in  preparing  the 
same,  followed  mostly  the  other  without  giving  up  his 
independence  entirely.  This  we  can  see  from  the  eighty- 
two  passages  in  which  the  Chaldee  follows  the  Masoretic 
text,  while  the  Syriac  deviates  from  it,  as  ii,  16;  iii,  30; 
iv,3,  11,22,  25,32;  vii,  7,  8,  10,22;  viii, 7,  11,35  ;  ix,  12, 
18  ;  X,  10,  12,  19,  24,  26  ;  xi,  9.  10,  16,  19,  24,  29 ;  xii,  17, 
23 ;  xiii,  1, 10,  23 ;  xiv,  7, 17,  22, 23, 33, 35 ;  xv,  10, 14, 16, 
17,  22,  30;  xvi,  7,  26;  xvii,  4,  9,  15;  xviii,  1,  3,  6,  15; 
xix,  1,  4,  22,  29;  xxi,  14;  xxii,  3, 19  ;  xxiii,  2,  0,  30,  34; 
xxiv,  10,  26,  32,  33;  xxv,  4,  11,  10,  13,  21,  22;  xxvi,  2, 
11-13,  17-19,  26;  XXX,  15,  19;  or  from  those  passages 
in  which  the  Syriac  agrees  with  the  Masoretic  text 
against  the  Chaldee,  as  vi,  35;  vii,  15;  viii,  29;  x,  29; 
xi,  4;  xiv,  24;  xv,  32;  xvi,  5;  xvii,  5,  16;  xviii,  17; 
xix,  2,  13;  xxiii,  28;  xxiv,  9,  14;  xxv,  9;  xxviii,  1; 
xxxi,  3. 

To  these  examples  from  the  book  of  Proverbs  we 
could  also  add  a  number  from  other  books,  but  we  be- 
lieve we  have  proved  sufficiently  our  assertion.  As  this 
Ci/clopcedici,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  only  one  in  which 
this  question  has  been  treated  to  such  length,  future  in- 
vestigations based  upon  these  must  show  the  tenabilitj' 
or  otherwise  of  our  assertion.  See  also  Schonfelder,  Oii- 
Jcelos  unci  Peschito  (Miinchen,  1869) ;  Maybaum,  Ueber 
die  Sprache  des  Tarrjnm  zu  den  Sprilcken  und  dessen  Ver- 
hdltniss  zum  Syrer,  in  ISIerx,  Archie  filr  icissenschaft- 
liche  Erforschunf/  des  A  lien  Testaments,  ii,  66  sq. ;  Dathe, 
Opuscula,  p.  106  sq. ;  Frankl,  SUidien  iiber  die  Septuci- 
ginta  und  Peschito  zu  Jeremia,  in  Frankel-Grlitz,  Monats- 
schrift,  1872,  p.  444  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Syr'ian  ('^a'nx,  Arummi,  Gen.  xxv,  20;  xxviii,  5; 
xxxi,20,24;  Deut.  xxvi,5,  2Kings  v,  20;  fern.  ITanx, 
Arammit/uh,  1  Chron.  vii,  14,  "  Aramitess;"  plur.  masc. 
Ca^X,  Aj-ammim,  2  Kings  viii,  28,  29;  xvi,  6  [where 
the  text  has  C^aiTS,  which  the  marg.  corrects  to 
C^aiTN,  Edomites'\  ;  2  Chron.  xxii,  5 ;  but  "  Syrians"  is 
elsewhere  the  rendering  of  DTK,  Aram;  1,vpoQ,  Luke 
iv,  27),  an  inhabitant  either  of  Western  Syria,  i.  e.  on 
the  Mediterranean  (2  Kings  v,  20),  or  of  Eastern,  i.  e. 
Mesopotamia  (Gen.  loc.  cit.).     See  Syria. 

Syrian  Churches,  a  general  name  for  that  portion 
of  the  Oriental  Church  which  had  its  seat  in  Syria,  and 
which  was  anciently  comprehended  in  the  patriarchate 
of  Antioch  and  (after  that  of  Jerusalem  obtained  a  dis- 
tinct jurisdiction)  in  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Syrian  Church  of  the  early  centuries  was  exceedingh' 
flourishing.  Before  the  end  of  the  4th  century  it  num- 
bered 119  distinct  sees,  with  a  Christian  population  of 
several  millions.  The  first  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Syrian  Church  was  the  fatal  division  which  arose  from 
the  controversies  on  the  incarnation.  See  Eutychks; 
Jacobites;  Monophysites;  Nestoriaxs.     The  Eu- 


tychian  heresj',  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  obtained 
wide  extension  in  Syria;  and  the  usual  results  of  divi- 
sion ensued  in  the  corruption  and  decay  of  true  religion. 
The  Moslem  conquest  accelerated  the  ruin  thus  begun ; 
and  from  the  7th  century  downwards,  this  once  flourish- 
ing Church  declined  into  a  weak  and  spiritless  commu- 
nity, whose  chief  seat  was  in  the  mountains,  and  whose 
best  security  from  oppressi<m  lay  in  the  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  conquerors  of  their  utterlv  fallen  and  con- 
temptible condition.  Under  the  head  Maroxites  has 
been  detailed  the  most  remarkable  incident  in  the  later 
history  of  the  Syrian  Church.  This  branch  of  the  East- 
ern Christianity,  although  for  the  most  part  divided 
from  the  orthodox  Greek  Church  by  the  profession  of 
iNIonophysitism,  took  part  with  the  Greeks  in  their  sepa- 
ration from  the  West,  under  Michael  Cerularius ;  and 
the  reunion  of  the  Maronites  to  Kome  had  the  remark- 
able result  of  establishing  side  by  side,  within  the  nar- 
row limits  occupied  by  the  Christians  under  the  ^Moslem 
rule  in  Syria,  two  distinct  communities,  speaking  the 
same  language,  using  the  same  liturgy,  and  following 
the  saine  rites,  and  yet  subject  to  two  dift'erent  patri- 
archs, and  mutually  regarding  each  other  as  heretics 
and  apostates  from  the  ancient  creed  of  their  country. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  Syrian  rite,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  Greek,  consists  in  its  liturgy,  and 
the  language  of  that  liturgy,  which  is  Syriac,  and  with 
which  the  people,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  priests,  are  en- 
tirely unacquainted.  The  liturg}'  is  known  as  the  Lit- 
urgy of  St.  James.  The  Syrians  agree  with  the  Greeks 
in  tlie  use  of  unleavened  bread,  in  administering  com- 
munion under  botli  heads,  in  permitting  the  marriage 
of  priests  (provided  the\-  marry  before  ordination),  and 
in  administering  the  unction  of  confirmation  at  the  same 
time  with  baptism,  even  to  infants. 

The  Christian  community  of  Syria  may  at  present  be 
divided  into  four  classes:  the  Maronites,  the  Greeks 
(who  are  also  called  Melchites),  the  Monophysites,  who 
are  called  Jacobites,  and  the  primitive  Syrian  Christians 
(not  Maronites)  who  are  in  communion  with  Rome.  This 
last-named  community  forms  the  small  remnant  of  the 
ancient  Syrian  Church  which  remained  orthodox  during 
the  controversy  on  the  incarnation,  at  the  time  of  the 
general  lapse  into  Monophysitism.  To  these  are  to  be 
added  the  Christians  of  the  Latin  rite.  The  Maronites 
number  about  150,000;  the  Greeks  are  said  to  be  about 
50,000;  the  Jacobites  of  Syria  and  of  Armenia  Proper 
are  said  to  reckon  together  about  40,000  families,  of 
whom,  however,  but  a  small  proportion  (probably  scarce- 
ly 10,000  in  all)  can  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  the 
Syrian  Church.  The  non-Maronite  Syrians  who  follow 
their  national  rite,  but  are  in  communion  with  Eome,  are 
supposed  to  amount  to  about  4000.  The  resident  Latins 
are  chietly  members  of  the  religious  orders  who  from 
immemorial  time  have  possessed  convents  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  European  Catholics  who  have  settled  perma- 
nently or  for  a  time  at  Jerusalem,  Beirut,  and  Damas- 
cus. None  of  these  can  in  any  way  be  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  the  Syrian  Church.  It  may  be  well  to  add 
that  the  belief,  and,  in  most  particulars,  the  disciplinary 
practice,  of  these  several  classes  coincide  substantially 
with  those  respectively  of  the  same  communities  in  the 
other  churches  of  the  East.  All  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Maronites  and  the  few  United  Syrians)  reject  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  see.  The  Syrians  of  the  Greek 
communion  reject  the  double  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  the  Jacobites  firmly  maintain  their  old 
tenet  of  Eutychianism.  Among  them  all  are  to  be  found 
monks  and  religious  females.  All  enforce  celibacj'  on 
their  bishops,  and  refuse  to  priests  the  privilege  of  con- 
tracting a  second  marriage,  or  of  marrying  after  ordina- 
tion. The  practice  of  fasting  prevails  among  all  alike. 
They  receive  and  practice  the  invocation  of  saints  and 
prayers  for  the  dead,  and  the  use  of  painted,  although 
not  of  graven,  images.  Many  particulars  regarding 
them  are  to  be  gleaned  from  the  memoirs  of  recent 
missionaries  of  the  several  deuomiuations,  among  which 
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the  letters  published  from  time  to  time  by  the  French 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  altlioiigh  nat- 
urally tinged  with  some  sectarian  coloring,  are  partic- 
ularlv  full  and  interesting. — Cliambeis's  Encyclop.  s.  v. 
See  Etheridge,  Hist.,  LUurrjn,  etc.,  of  Syrian  Churches 
(Lond.  18-lC) ;  Benin,  Traditions  0/ Syi:  Churches  (ibid. 
1871). 

Syrinx,  in  Greek  mythology-,  was  a  daughter  of  the 
river-god  Lado,  who,  when  pursued  on  account  of  her 
beauty  by  Pan,  prayed  to  her  father  for  relief,  and  was 
changed  into  a  reed.  Pan  cut  some  stalks  from  it,  join- 
ed them  together  with  wax,  and  used  it,  in  the  form 
known  to  us  as  Pan's- pipe,  in  remembrance  of  her 
(Ovid,  Metam.  i,  GOO). 

Syrna,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of  the 
Carian  king  Dami\;thus.  She  fell  from  the  roof  of  her 
house,  and  was  restored  by  the  art  of  Podalirius,  who 
then  married  her,  and  built  the  city  named  after  her  in 
Caria. 

Sy'ro-Phoeni'cian  CEvpoipoli'trjaa  v.  r.  "Zvpoipoi- 
viKKiact),  a  general  name  (Mark  vii,  2(;)  of  a  (female) 
inhabitant  of  the  northern  portion  of  Phoenicia,  which 
was  popularlj'  called  Si/?-o-Pha:nicia,  by  reason  of  its 
proximity  to  Syria  and  its  absorption  by  conquest  into 
that  kingdom.  See  Puckxicia.  The  name  is  made  es- 
pecially interesting  to  the  scriptural  student  on  account 
of  the  woman  who  besought  our  Lord  in  behalf  of  her 
afflicted  daughter,  and  the  miraculous  cure  wrought  by 
him  on  the  latter.  Matthew  calls  the  woman  a  woman 
of  Canaan  (xv,  22),  being  in  respect  to  her  nationality, 
in  common  with  the  Phoenicians,  a  descendant  of  Ca- 
naan ;  Mark  describes  her  as  "  a  Greek,  a  Syrophoenici- 
an  by  nation"  (vii,  26),  but  Rosenmliller  rightly  observes 
that  the  Jews  called  all  Gentiles  Greeks  ('£XX»';i'fc), 
just  as  the  Greeks  called  all  strangers  barbarians.  She 
was  therefore  a  Greek,  or  Gentile,  and  a  native  of  that 
part  of  Syria  which  belonged  to  Phoenicia.  We  have 
a  curious  instance  of  the  interchange  made  in  respect 
to  the  terms  Canaanites  and  Phamicians,  of  an  earlier 
kind,  in  the  case  of  Shaul,  the  son  of  Simeon,  who  is 
said  in  Genesis  (xlvi,  10),  according  to  the  Sept.,  to  be 
the  son  of  a  Phoenician  woman,  and  in  Exodus  (vi,  15), 
to  be  the  son  of  a  Canaanitish  woman.  The  case  of 
the  Syrophcenician  woman  was  a  very  singular  one, 
both  on  account  of  the  strong  faith  manifested  on  her 
part,  and  the  exercise  of  divine  grace  and  power  in  mi- 
raculous working  b}'  Christ  beyond  the  proper  sphere 
of  his  personal  ministrations.  In  the  latter  respect  it 
stands  in  a  sort  of  affinity  to  the  cases  in  Old-Test,  his- 
tory referred  to  by  our  Lord  in  Luke  iv,  26,  27. — Fair- 
bainl. 

The  invention  of  the  words  "  Syro-Phoenicia"  and 
"  Syro-Phoenicians"  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of 
the  Romans,  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what 
they  intended  by  the  expressions.  It  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  the}'  wished  to  distinguish  the  Phoe- 
nicians of  Sj'ria  from  those  of  Africa  (the  Carthagini- 
ans);  and  the  term  "  Syrophocnix"  has  been  regarded 
as  the  exact  converse  to  "Libyphocnix"  (Alford,  ad  foe). 
But  the  Libj'phoenices  are  not  the  Phoenicians  of  Afri- 
ca generally — they  are  a  peculiar  race,  half-African  and 
half- Phoenician  ("mixtum  Punicum  Afris  genus,"  Livj', 
xxi,  22).  The  Syro-Phoenicians,  therefore,  should,  on 
this  analogy,  be  a  mixed  race,  half  Phoenicians  and  half 
Sj'rians.  This  is  probal)ly  the  sense  of  the  word  in  the 
satirists  Lucilius  (ap.  Non.  Marc.  IJe  Pi-ojmetat,  Sei'm, 
iv,  431)  and  Juvenal  {Sat.  viii,  159),  who  would  regard 
a  mongrel  Oriental  as  peculiarly  contemptible.  In  later 
times  a  geographic  sense  of  the  terms  superseded  the 
ethnic  one.  The  emperor  Hadrian  divided  Sj-ria  into 
three  parts  —  Syria  Proper,  Syro-Phoenice,  and  Syro- 
Patestina;  and  henceforth  a  Syro-Phoenician  meant  a 
native  of  this  sub-province  (Lucian,  De  Cone.  Deor.  §  4), 
which  included  Phoenicia  Proper,  Damascus,  and  Pal- 
mjTene  (see  Rawlinson,  Herod,  iv,  243  sq.). — Smith. 

Syropiilus    (also    Sguropui.us,   ^yovp6irov\oQ, 


'S.yovpoQ),  Sylvester,  a  writer  on  the  history  of  the 
Council  of  Ferrara  and  Florence  (1438  sq.),  who  himself 
participated  in  its  business,  and  was  one  of  the  most  de- 
termined opponents  of  the  union  between  the  churches 
of  the  East  and  West  upon  Avliich  the  emperor,  John 
Palaiologus,  liad  set  his  heart.  So  far  did  he  carry  his 
opposition  that  he  found  it  advisable  to  resign  his  place 
as  one  of  the  six  debaters  in  the  council,  and  came  into 
violent  antagonism  with  both  the  patriarch  and  the 
emperor.  lie  yielded  to  the  emperor's  commands  and 
threats,  however,  so  far  as  to  sign  the  decree  of  union 
which  had  been  adopted,  but  afterwards  deplored  the 
weakness  of  his  action.  He  was  a  legal  officer  (ciKai- 
6<pv\a^)  and  a  chief  sacristan  (jwsyng  tKK\riaiupxi]c)  at 
Constantinople,  and  also  one  of  the  five  dignitaries 
about  the  patriarch  who  were  allowed  to  wear  the 
badge  of  the  cross  upon  their  robes;  but  his  want  of 
firmness  in  the  matter  of  the  treaty  of  union  with  the 
Latin  Church  rendered  him  unpopular  at  home  and 
thus  caused  him  to  retire  from  public  life.  He  devoted 
his  leisure  to  tlie  composition  of  a  "true  history  of  the 
untrue  union  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins," 
thereby  exciting  against  himself  the  anger  of  the  Lat- 
ins and  their  friends  in  turn,  so  that  Romish  writers 
like  Labbe  and  Allatius  class  him  nnqualifiedly  with 
Grecian  liars  and  the  worst  sort  of  schismatics. 

The  work  of  Syropulus  has  important  and  undeniable 
value  as  a  source  for  the  history  of  the  Synod  of  Ferrara. 
It  presents  a  credible  view  of  events  personally  engaged 
in  by  the  author,  and  defends  a  position  actualh' repre- 
sented in  the  council,  besides  revealing  to  view  a  series 
of  connected  and  involved  incidents  which,  but  for  its 
narration,  could  not  have  been  known  at  this  day.  The 
later  criticism  of  Allatius  may,  nevertheless,  have  cor- 
rected some  minor  particulars  of  the  narrative.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  book  was  to  show  that  a  real  union  was  im- 
possible, though  the  leaders  on  both  sides,  the  pope, 
Bessarion,  the  patriarch,  the  emperor,  etc.,  steadilj'  drew 
nearer  to  each  otlicr,  until  the  necessities  of  the  Greeks 
decided  the  result,  which  Sj'ropulus  justly  characterizes 
as  a  compromise  (fiecrvTijc)  rather  than  a  union.  The 
final  drafting  of  the  terms  of  union  involved  extraordi- 
nary difficulties  (sect,  viii,  14).  Book  xii  relates  the 
disagreements  of  the  Greeks  while  returning  from  the 
synod,  and  their  discouraging  recejition  at  home. 

The  work  is  extant  in  a  single  edition  based  on  a 
codex  of  the  Bibliotheca  Regia  (N.  1247),  from  which 
Serrarius  caused  it  to  be  copied  in  1642  and  sent  to 
Isaac  Vossius  for  publication ;  but  Sir  Edward  Hj-de, 
the  English  ambassador,  caused  the  manuscript  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Robert  Creyghton,  chaplain  at 
the  court  of  Charles  II  and,  later,  bishop  of  Bath.  The 
latter  issued  the  book  in  the  original  Greek  and  accom- 
panied it  with  a  Latin  translation  under  the  title  Vera 
Hist.  Unionis  non  Verm  inter  Greecos  et  Latinos,  etc.  (Ha- 
gx  Comitis,  1660),  besides  prefixing  to  it  a  eulogy  of 
Syropulus  and  of  the  Grecian  theology  and  Church  as 
compared  with  the  papal,  which  rendered  the  work  still 
more  unpalatable  to  Romish  readers.  Allatius  accord- 
ingly prepared  a  refutation,  directed  more  especiallv  at 
Creyghton,  entitled  In  R.  Creyghtoni  Apparat.,  Versio- 
nem  et  A^ot.  ad  Hist.  Cone.  Florentini,  etc.  (Rom.  1665), 
pt.  i.  Crej'ghton's  edition  and  also  the  Paris  codex  are 
incomplete,  as  the  whole  of  the  first  book  is  wanting; 
but  several  other  manuscript  copies  of  SjTopulus  exist, 
so  that  the  deficiency  may  perhaps  be  met.  See  Creygh- 
ton's  preface,  rthi  srtp.;  Oudini  Comment,  iii,  2418 ;  Cave, 
Hist.  Liter.  A\)pend.;  Schriikh,  xxxiv,  411.  —  Herzog, 
Real-Encyldop.  s.  v. 

Syrtis  {'S.vpTic,  "quicksands,"  Acts  xxvii,  17). 
There  were  two  quicksands  on  the  coast  of  North  Af- 
rica, between  Cvrene  and  Cartilage,  whose  shoals  and 
eddies  the  ancient  mariners  greatlv  feared  (Horace, 
Odes,  i,  22,  5 ;  Ovid,  Fast,  iv,  490 ;  Tibull.  ii,  4,  91).  The 
greater  of  these  was  named  Syrtis  Major,  or  Magna, 
and  the  lesser  Syrtis  Minor ;  and  old  geographers  used 
to  tell  many  marvels  respecting  them  (Strabo,  ii,  123; 
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xvii,  834;  Ptolemy,  iv,  3 ;  Pliny,  v,  4;  Solin.  27;  ]\[ela, 
i,  7,  4;  Sallust,  Jiif/.  78).  jNIodeni  exijhirations  liiid 
both  of  them  to  be  highly  dangerous  bays,  where  the 
treacherous  sandy  shore  is  barely  covered  with  wa- 
ter, and  where  terrific  clouds  of  sand  are  suddenly 
raised  b\-  the  wind,  obscuring  the  sight  and  overwhelm- 
ing men  and  even  ships.  The  Greater  Syrtis  is  now 
called  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  between  Tripoli  and  Barea ; 
and  the  Lesser  the  Gulf  of  Cahes.  The  former  is  spe- 
cially intended  in  the  account  of  Paul's  shipwreck  (q.  v.). 


See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Geo(j.  s.  v.      See  QncK- 

SAND. 

Syrus,  in  (Jreek  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Apollo  and 
Sinope,  wlio  is  said  to  have  given  name  to  the  Syrians. 

Systaticae  (Siirrrori/cni)  were  letters  of  license 
granted  by  a  bishop  fur  a  clergyman  to  remove  from 
his  diocese  to  another,  called  by  the  old  canons  JJlsmis- 
sori/  Letters. 

Syzygus.     See  Yoke-fkllow. 


T. 


\  Ta'anach  (Heb.  Taannk',  "S^ri, snmhj  [Gesenins], 

ox  fortified  [Flirst]  ;  twice  [Judg.  xxi,  25  ;  1  Chron.  vii, 
29]  more  briefly  Tanak',  ~J"ri,  A.  V.  "Tanach;"  Sept. 
6«j'(7j^  or  Saai'^x  v.  r.  Tavcix,  Sai'a/c,  etc.),  an  ancient 
Canaanitish  city,  whose  king  is  enumerated  among  the 
thirty-one  conquered  by  Joshua  (Josh,  xii,  21).  It 
came  into  the  hands  of  tlie  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (xvii, 
11 ;  xxi,  25;  1  Chron.  vii,  29),  though  it  would  appear 
to  have  lain  within  the  original  allotment  of  Issachar 
(Josh,  xvii,  11).  It  was  bestowed  on  the  Kohathite 
Levites  (xxi,  25).  Taanach  was  one  of  the  places  in 
which,  either  from  some  strength  of  position,  or  from 
the  ground  near  it  being  favorable  for  their  mode  of 
fighting,  the  aborigines  succeeded  in  making  a  stand 
(xvii,  12 ;  Judg.  i,  27)  ;  and  in  the  great  struggle  of  the 
Canaanites  under  Sisera  against  Deborah  and  Barak  it 
appears  to  have  formed  the  headquarters  of  their  army 
(Judg.  v,  19).  After  this  defeat  the  Canaanites  of  Taa- 
nach were  probably  made,  like  the  rest,  to  pay  a  tribute 
(Josh,  xvii,  13 ;  Judg.  i,  28),  but  in  the  town  they  ap- 
pear to  have  remained  to  the  last.  Taanach  is  almost 
alwavs  named  in  compan}'  with  Megiddo,  and  they 
were  evidently  the  chief  towns  of  that  fine,  rich  district 
which  forms  the  western  portion  of  the  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon  (1  Kings  iv,  12).  It  was  known  to  Eusebius, 
who  mentions  it  twice  in  the  Onomasticon  {iiaavci)^  and 
Qarai) )  as  a  "  very  large  village"  standing  between 
three  and  four  Roman  miles  from  Legio  —  the  ancient 
Megiddo.  It  was  known  to  hap-Parchi,  the  Jewish 
mediasval  traveller,  and  it  still  stands  about  four  miles 
south-east  of  Lejjun,  retaining  its  old  name  with  hardly 
the  change  of  a  letter.  Schubert,  followed  by  Kobin- 
son,  found  it  in  the  modern  TcCunnuh,  now  a  mean  ham- 
let on  the  south-east  side  of  a  small  hill,  with  a  summit 
of  table-land  (Schubert,  Moi-genland,  iii,  164;  Robinson, 
Bihl.  Res.  iii,  156 ;  Bibl.  Sacra,  1843,  p.  76 ;  Schwarz, 
Palest,  p.  149).  The  ancient  town  was  planted  on  a 
large  mound  at  the  termination  of  a  long  spur  or  prom- 
ontory, which  runs  out  northward  from  the  hills  of  Ma- 
nasseh into  the  plain,  and  leaves  a  recess  or  bay,  subor- 
dinate to  the  main  plain  on  its  north  side,  and  between 
it  and  Lejjun  (Van  de  Velde,  i,  358).  Ruins  of  some 
extent,  but  possessing  no  interest,  encompass  it  (Porter, 
Handbook,  p.  371).  The  houses  of  the  present  village 
are  mud  huts,  with  one  or  two  stone  buildings  (Ridga- 
way.  The  Lord's  Land,  p.  688). 

Taanah.     See  TAANATH-SiiiLon, 

Ta'anath-Shi'loh  (Heb.  TannatV  Shiloh',  n_2}J;ri 
n'Pir,  Taanah  [Gesenius,  approach;  Flirst,  ciixle]  of 
Shiloh,  so  called  prob.  from  its  vicinity  to  that  place ; 
Sept.  Ti]vud  2j;\a»  v.  r.  Otjvarra  Kai  2«XXj;c),  a  place 
mentioned  (Josh,  xvi,  6)  as  situated  near  the  northern 
border  of  Ephraim  at  its  eastern  end  between  the  Jor- 
dan and  Janohah.  See  Tribe.  With  this  agrees  the 
statement  of  Eusebius  (Onomast.  s.  v.),  who  places  Jano- 
hah twelve  and  Thenath  ten  Roman  miles  east  of  Ne- 
apolis.  It  is  probably  the  Thena  (Gj^i'o)  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (^Georj.  v,  16,  5),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Sama- 
ria, in  connection  with  Neapolis.  In  the  Talmud  (Je- 
rusalem Mef/illah,  i),  Taanath-Shiloh  is  said  to  be  iden- 


tical with  Shiloh,  a  statement  which  Kurtz  {Gesch.  des 
Alt.  Bundes,  ii,  70)  understands  as  meaning  that  Taa- 
iiath  was  the  ancient  Canaanitish  name  of  the  place, 
and  Shiloh  the  Hebrew  name,  conferred  on  it  in  token 
of  the  "  rest"  which  allowed  the  tabernacle  to  be  estab- 
lished there  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  had  been 
completed.  But  this  is  evidently  conjecture  arising 
from  the  probable  proximity  of  the  two  places.  Taa- 
nah-of-Shiloh  is  probably  the  Ain  Tana  seen  by  Rob- 
inson north-east  of  Mejdel  {Later  Res.  iii,  295),  and  by 
Van  de  Velde  {Memoir,  p.  121,  although  erroneously 
marked  JiferaJ  ed-Din  on  his  Map),  about  a  mile  from 
the  road  between  Acrabi  and  Mejdel,  consisting  of  "  a 
small  tell  with  a  ruin,  on  the  first  lower  plateau  into 
which  the  Ghor  descends." 

Taanith.     See  Talmud, 

Tab'aoth  (T«/3n(.j.&  v.  r.  TajSw^j),  a  less  correct 
form  (1  Esdr.  V,  29)  of  the  name  Tabbaoth  (q.  v.)  of 
the  Heb.  lists  (Ezra  ii,  43 ;  Neh.  vii,  46). 

Tab'baoth  (Heb.  Tabbaoth',  V'hvz^,  rings  [Gese- 
nius], or  spots  [Ftirst]  ;  Sept.  Ta(i[3awSf  v.  r.  TajiaiiSr 
and  TajiwSr),  one  of  the  Nethinim  whose  descendants 
or  family  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra 
ii,  43;  Neh.  vii,  46).     B.C.  ante  536. 

Tab'bath  (Heb.  Tabbath',  r.^L?,  perh.  celebrated 
[Gesenins];  Sept.  Ta/idS'  v.  r.  TajidSi),  a  place  men- 
tioned in  describing  the  flight  of  the  Midianitish  host 
after  Gideon's  night  attack;  they  fled  to  Beth-shittah, 
to  Zererath,  to  the  brink  of  Abel-meholah  on  (5")  Tab- 
bath  (Judg.  vii,  22).  As  all  these  places  were  in  or  near 
the  Ghor,  Tabbath  is  probably  the  present  Tubulihat- 
Fahil,  i.  e.  "Terrace  of  Fahil,"  a  verj-  striking  natural 
bank,  600  feet  in  height,  with  a  long  horizontal  and 
apparently  flat  top,  which  is  embanked  against  the 
western  face  of  the  mountains  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
descends  with  a  very  steep  front  to  the  river  (Robinson, 
Bihl.  Res.  iii,  325). 

Tab'eal  (Isa.  vii,  6).     See  Tabeel,  1, 
Tab'eel  (Heb.   Taheel',  ^iXD^  [in  pause  TabeaV, 
bxn:;:,  Isa.  vii,  6,  A.  V.  "  Tabeal'']',^  God  is  rjood;  Sept. 
Ta/^^s()X),  the  name  of  two  men.     See  also  Tobiel. 

1.  The  father  of  the  unnamed  person  on  whom  Re- 
zin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  proposed 
to  bestow  the  crown  of  Judah  in  case  they  succeeded  in 
dethroning  Ahaz  (Isa.  vii,  6).  B.C.  ante  738.  VCho 
"  Tabeal's  son"  was  is  unknown,  but  it  is  conjectured 
that  he  was  some  factions  and  powerful  Ephraimite 
(perhaps  Zichri,  2  Chron.  xxviii,  7),  who  promoted  the 
war  in  the  hope  of  this  result. — Kitto.  The  Aramaic 
form  of  the  name  [see  Tabrimmox],  however,  has  been 
thought  to  favor  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  Sj'rian 
in  the  arm}^  of  Rezin.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  ren- 
ders the  name  as  an  appellative,  "and  we  will  make 
king  in  the  midst  of  her  him  who  seems  good  to  us" 
(NDb  "ia="n  ",p  T'"^).  Rashi  by  Gematria  turns  the 
name  into  D{5'!3"i,  Rimla,  by  which  apparently  he  would 
understand  Remaliah, — Smith. 
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2.  An  officer  of  the  Persian  government  in  Samaria 
in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  (Ezra  iv,  7).  B.C.  519.  It 
lias  been  argued  that  he,  too,  was  an  Aramreaii,  from 
the  fact  that  the  letter  which  he  and  his  companions 
wrote  to  the  king  was  in  the  Syrian  or  Aramajan  lan- 
guage. Gesenius,  however  {Jeau,  i,  280),  thinks  that 
he  may  have  been  a  Samaritan. — Smith. 

Tabel'lius  (Ta/3e\\(0f),  a  Grrecized  form  (1  Esdr. 
ii,  KJJ  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  iv,  7)  Tabkel  (q.  v.). 

Tab'erah  (Heb.  Taherah',  n"i"3ri,  consiunption ; 
Sept.  tjicri'iuicTjUuf),  a  place  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran ; 
so  called  from  the  fact  that  "  the  tire  of  Jehovah  burned" 
(niS'a)  among  the  Israelites  there  in  consequence  of 
their  complaints  (Numb,  xi,  3).  It  lay  at  the  next  sta- 
tion beyond  Horeb,  and  must  therefore  be  sought  some- 
where in  Wady  Saal.  See  Exode.  Keil  argues  {Com- 
ment- ad  loc.)  from  the  expression  that  it  was  "  in  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  camp,"  and  from  the  omission  of 
the  name  in  Numb,  xxxiii,  that  the  place  was  identical 
with  the  station  Kibroth-hattaavah  next  named;  but 
he  overlooks  the  fact  that  both  these  are  separately 
mentioned  in  Deut.  ix,  22. 

Tabering  (mssn'O;  Sept.  ipbiyyojxivai;  Vulg. 
murmurantes),  an  obsolete  word  used  in  the  A.  V.  of 
Nah.  ii,  7  in  the  sense  of  drumming,  or  making  regular 
sounds.  The  Hebrew  word  is  derived  from  r]ri,  "a 
timbrel,"  and  the  image  which  it  brings  before  us  in 
this  passage  is  that  of  the  women  of  Nineveh,  led  away 
into  captivity,  mourning  with  the  plaintive  tones  of 
doves,  and  beating  on  their  breasts  in  anguish,  as  wom- 
en beat  upon  their  timbrels  (comp.  Psa.  Ixviii,  25  [26J, 
where  the  same  verb  is  used).  The  Sept.  and  Vulg.,  as 
above,  make  no  attempt  at  giving  the  exact  meaning. 
The  Targum  of  Jonathan  gives  a  word  which,  like  the 
Hebrew,  has  the  meaning  of  "  tympanizantes."  The 
A.  v.,  in  like  manner,  reproduces  the  original  idea  of  the 
words.  The  "  tabour"  or  "  tabor"  was  a  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  drum  type,  which  with  the  pipe  formed  the 
band  of  a  country  village.  We  retain  a  trace  at  once 
of  the  word  and  of  the  thing  in  the  "tabourine"  or 
"  tambourine"  of  modern  music,  in  the  "  tabret"  of  the 
A.  V.  and  older  English  writers.  To  "  tabour,"  accord- 
ingly, is  to  beat  with  loud  strokes  as  men  beat  upon 
such  an  instrument.  The  verb  is  found  in  this  sense  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Tamer  Tamed  (•'  I  would 
tabor  her"),  and  answers  with  a  singular  felicity  to  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  Hebrew. — Smith.  See  Plump- 
tre,  Bible  Educator,  iv,  210. 

Tabernacle  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  of  the 
following  Heb.  and  Gr.  words:  1.  ^f^X,  ohel,  the  most 
frequent  term,  but  often  signifying  and  rendered  a  com- 
mon "tent;"  2.  '{Ii'C'O,  mishkdn,  i\-ie  distinctive  term, 
alwaj's  so  rendered,  except  ("dwelling")  in  1  Chron. 
vi,  32;  Jobxviii,  21;  xxi,  28;  xxxix,  (5;  Psa.  xxvi,  8; 
xlix,  11;  Ixxiv,  7;  Ixxxvii,  2;  Isa.  xxxii,  18;  Jer.  ix, 
19;  XXX,  8;  li,30;  Ezek.  xxv,  4;  Heb.  i,  6;  ("habita- 
tion") 2  Chron.  xxix,  6;  Psa.  Ixxviii,  28;  cxxxii,  5; 
Isa.  xxii,  16  ;  liv,  2 ;  ("  tent")  Cant,  i,  8  ;  3.  "O  [once 
T\'^i  Lam.  ii,  6],  soh  (Psa.  Ixxvi,  2),  ^^^p,  sidldk  (Lev. 
xxiii,  34;  Deut.  xvi,  13,  16;  xxxi,  10;  2  Chron.  viii. 
13;  Ezraiii,  4;  Jobxxxvi,  29;  Isa.  iv,  C;  Amos  ix,  11; 
Zech.  xiv,  16, 18, 19),  or  r^lSp,  sikhilh  (Amos  v,  26),  all 
meaning  a  booth,  as  often  rendered ;  4.  aKtjvi'j,  (tk)Ji'oq 
(2  Cor.  v,  1,  4),  or  oK^vwfta  (Acts  vii,  46  [rather  hai)- 
itation]  ;  2  Pet.  i,  13, 14),  a  tent.  Besides  occasional  use 
for  an  ordinary  dwelling,  the  term  is  specially  emploj-ed 
to  designate  the  first  sacred  edifice  of  the  Hebrews  prior 
to  the  time  of  Solomon ;  fully  called  13."'"a  PflX,  the  tent 
of  meeting,  or  (especially  in  Numb.)  m^'il  "Sll''?)  ^nb- 
ernacle  of  the  congregation  (Sept.  (TKr]vr)  [1  Kings  viii, 
4,  6,  (TK/jvw^a]  Tov  fiaprvpiov ;  Philo,  itpov  <popi]r6v, 
Of}},  ii,  146;  Josephus,  ;t£ra0€po/[j£i'Of  Kal  avinnpivo- 


(TToiv  vaog,  Ant.  iii,  6,  1).  (In  the  discussion  of  this 
interesting  subject,  we  use  in  part  the  articles  found  in 
the  dictionaries  of  Kitto,  Smith,  and  Fairbairn,  but  with 
large  additions  and  modifications,  especially  in  the  sec- 
tion on  its  structure,  where  we  have  availed  ourselves 
of  MS.  contributions  from  Prof.  T.  O.  Paine,  LL.D.,  au- 
thor of  Solomoti's  Temple,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  sug- 
gestions in  the  book  itself.) 

1.  Terms  and  Synonyms. — ■  1.  The  first  word  thus 
used  (Exod.  xxv,  9)  is  "|3wJ"2,  mishkun,  from  "(5'J»  to 
lie  down  or  dwell,  and  thus  itself  equivalent  to  dwelling. 
It  connects  itself  with  the  Jewish,  though  not  scriptu- 
ral, word  Shechinah  (q.  v.),  as  describing  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  divine  glory.  It  is  noticeable,  however, 
that  it  is  not  applied  in  prose  to  the  common  dwellings 
of  men,  the  tents  of  the  patriarchs  in  Genesis,  or  those 
of  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  It  seems  to  belong  rather 
to  the  speech  of  poetry  (Psa.  Ixxxvii,  2 ;  Cant,  i,  8). 
The  loftier  character  of  the  word  may  obviously  have 
helped  to  determine  its  religious  use,  and  justifies  trans- 
lators who  have  the  choice  of  synonyms  like  "taber- 
nacle" and  "  tent"  in  a  like  preference.  In  its  applica- 
tion to  the  sacred  building,  it  denotes  (a)  the  ten  tri- 
colored  curtains ;  (b)  the  forty-eight  planks  supporting 
them ;  (c)  the  whole  building,  including  the  roof.  See 
Dwelling. 

2.  Another  word,  however,  is  also  used,  more  con- 
nected with  the  common  life  of  men ;  h'T.'ii.,  ohel,  the 
te7it  of  the  patriarchal  age,  of  AViraham  and  of  Isaac 
and  of  Jacob  (Gen.  ix,  21,  etc.).  For  the  most  part,  as 
needing  something  to  raise  it,  it  is  used,  when  applied 
to  the  sacred  tent,  with  some  distinguishing  epithet. 
In  one  passage  only  (1  Kings  i,  39)  does  it  appear  with 
this  meaning  by  itself.  The  Sept.,  not  distinguishing 
between  the  two  words,  gives  aKijvi]  for  both.  The 
original  difference  appears  to  have  been  that  SflX  rep- 
resented the  uppermost  covering,  the  black  goats'-hair 
roof,  which  was  strictly  a  tent,  in  distinction  from  the 
lower  upright  house -like  part  built  of  boards.  The 
two  words  are  accordingly  sometimes  joined,  as  in  Exod. 
xxxix,  32  ;  xl,  2,  6,  29  ( A.  V.  "  the  tabernacle  of  the 
tent").  Even  here,  however,  the  Sept.  gives  cricjjvi^ 
only,  with  the  exception  of  the  var.  led.  of  i;  aKijvi) 
TrJQ  aKiTrijg  in  Exod.  xl,  29.  In  its  application  to  the 
tabernacle,  the  term  ohel  means  («)  the  tent-roof  of 
goats'-hair;  (6)  the  whole  building.     See  Text. 

3.  r.^3,  bdi/ilh,  house  (o'iKOt;,  domus),  is  applied  to  the 
tabernacle  in  Exod.  xxiii,  19 ;  xxxiv,  26  ;  Josh,  vi,  24  ; 
ix,  23;  Judg.  xviii,  31;  xx,  18,  as  it  had  been,  appar- 
ently, to  the  tents  of  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  xxxiii,  17). 
So  far  as  it  differs  from  the  two  preceding  words,  it  ex- 
presses more  definitely  the  idea  of  a  fixed  settled  hab- 
itation. It  was  therefore  fitter  for  the  sanctuary  of 
Israel  after  the  people  were  settled  in  Canaan  than 
during  their  wanderings.  For  us  the  chief  interest  of 
the  word  lies  in  its  having  descended  from  a  yet  older 
order,  the  first  word  ever  applied  in  the  Old  Test,  to  a 
local  sanctuary,  Beth-el,  "  the  house  of  God"  (xxviii,  17, 
22),  keeping  its  place,  side  by  side,  with  other  words — 
tent,  tabernacle,  palace,  temple,  synagogue — and  at  last 
outliving  all  of  them ;  rising,  in  the  Christian  Ecclesia, 
to  yet  higher  uses  (1  Tim.  iii,  15).     See  House. 

4.  TiiTp,  kddesh,  or  TIJTp'G,  mikddsh  (Jiyia(!p.a,  ayta- 
artjpiov,  TO  uyiov,  to.  uyia,  sanctuarium'),  the  holy, 
consecrated  place,  and  therefore  applied,  according  to 
the  graduated  scale  of  holiness  of  which  the  tabernacle 
bore  witness,  sometimes  to  the  whole  structure  (Exod. 
xxv,  8;  Lev.  xii,  4),  sometimes  to  the  court  into  which 
none  but  the  priests  might  enter  (Lev.  iv,  6 ;  Numb,  iii, 
38;  iv,  12),  sometimes  to  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  all, 
the  Holy  of  Holies  (Lev.  xvi,  2).  Here  also  the  word 
had  an  earlier  starting-point  and  a  far-reaching  his- 
tory. En-Mishpat,  the  city  of  judgment,  the  seat  of 
some  old  oracle,  had  been  also  Kadesh,  the  sanctuary 
(Gen.  xiv,  7 ;   Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  ii,  307).     The  name 
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El-Kmh  still  clings  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  See 
Saxctuauy. 

5.  br"n,  heyhul,  temple  (raof,  templuni),  as  meaning 
the  stately  building,  or  palace  of  Jehovah  ( 1  Chron. 
xxix.  1,  ll')i  is  applied  more  commonly  to  the  Temple 
(2  Kings  xxiv,  13,  etc.),  but  was  used  also  (probably  at 
the  period  when  the  thought  of  the  Temple  had  att'ect- 
cd  the  religious  uomouclature  of  the  time)  of  the  tab- 
ernacle at  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  i,  9;  iii,  3)  and  Jerusalem 
(Psa.  V,  7).  In  either  case  the  thought  which  the  word 
embodies  is  that  the  "  tent,"  the  "  house,"  is  royal,  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  great  king.     See  Tk.mple. 

The  tirst  two  of  the  above  words  receive  a  new 
meaning  in  combination  with  "I^'ITD  (jnoed),  and  with 
rsirn  (lia-ediith).  To  understand  the  full  meaning 
of  the  distinctive  titles  thus  formed  is  to  possess  the 
key  to  the  significance  of  the  whole  tabernacle. 

(a.)  The  primary  force  of  T^'^  is  "to  meet  by  ap- 
pointment," and  the  phrase  "I>'1'2  bnx  has  therefore 
the  meaning  of  "  a  place  of  or  for  a  fixed  meeting." 
Acting  on  the  belief  that  the  meeting  in  this  case  was 
that  of  the  worshippers,  the  A.  V.  has  uniformly  ren- 
dered it  by  "tabernacle  of  the  congregation"  (so  Seb. 
Schmidt,  "tentorium  convcntus:"  and  Luther, "  Stifts- 
hiitte"  in  which  Stift  =  PfarrHrche),  while  the  Sept. 
and  Vulg..  confounding  it  with  the  other  epithet,  have 
rendered  both  by  »'/  (rK)]i>})  tou  juaprvpiov,  and  "taber- 
naculum  testimonii."  None  of  these  renderings,  how- 
ever, bring  out  the  real  meaning  of  the  word.  This  is 
to  be  found  in  what  may  be  called  the  locus  classicus, 
as  the  interpretation  of  all  words  connected  with  the 
tabernacle.  "This  shall  be  a  continual  burnt-offering 
...  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  meeting  (^'J''Q) 
where  I  will  meet  you  n?;>S,  yi'ioaB))(yofiai)  to  speak 
there  unto  thee.  And  there  will  I  meet  (Tinyi,  ra?o- 
fiai)  with  the  children  of  Israel.  And  I  will  sanctify 
{'^T\^'^^)  the  tabernacle  of  meeting  .  .  .  and  J  will 
dwell  C^ni-'IJ)  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  will 
be  their  God.  And  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord  their  God"  (Exod.  xxix,  42-46).  The  same  cen- 
tral thought  occurs  in  xxv,  22,  "  There  I  will  meet  with 
thee"  (comp.  also  xxx,  6,  36 ;  Numb,  xvii,  4).  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  "congregation"  is  inadequate. 
Not  the  gathering  of  the  worshippers,  but  the  meeting 
of  God  with  his  people,  to  commime  with  them,  to  make 
himself  known  to  them,  was  what  the  name  embodied. 
J2wald  has  accordingly  suggested  OJf'enbarungszelt  =  tei\t 
of  revelation,  as  the  best  equivalent  (.4  Iter-thiimer,  p.  130). 
This  made  the  place  a  sanctuary.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
tent  was  the  dwelling,  the  house  of  God  (Biihr,  Symh.  i, 

81).       See  CONGKEGATIOX. 

(6.)  The  other  compound  phrase,  lni>  H  PflX,  as  con- 
nected with  "TIJJ  (=to  bear  witness),  is  rightly  ren- 
dered by  >'/  (TKrjvrj  rov  fiaprvpiov,  tabernactiliim  testi- 
vionii,  die  Wohnnng  des  Zeiignisses,  "  the  tent  of  the  tes- 
timony" (Numb,  ix,  15)  "the  tabernacle  of  witness" 
(xvii,  7 ;  xviii,  2).  In  this  case  the  tent  derives  its 
name  from  that  which  is  the  centre  of  its  holiness. 
The  two  tables  of  stone  within  the  ark  are  emphatical- 
ly the  testimony  (Exod.  xxv,  16,  21 ;  xxxi,  18).  They 
were  to  all  Israel  the  abiding  witness  of  the  nature  and 
will  of  God.  The  tent,  by  virtue  of  its  relation  to 
them,  became  the  witness  of  its  own  significance  as  the 
meeting-place  of  God  and  man.  The  probable  con- 
nection of  the  two  distinct  names,  in  sense  as  well  as  in 
sound  (Biihr,  Sytnb.  i,  83,  Ewald,  Alt.  p.  230),  gave,  of 
course,  a  force  to  each  which  no  translation  can  repre- 
sent.    See  Testijiony. 

II.  History. — 1.  We  may  distinguish  in  the  Old  Test, 
three  sacred  tabernacles. 

(1.)  The  Ante-Sinaitic,  which  was  probably  the  dwell- 
ing of  Moses,  and  was  placed  by  the  camp  of  the  Is- 
raelites in  the  desert,  for  the  transaction  of  public  busi- 


ness. Exod.  xxxiii,  7-10,  "Moses  took  the  tabernacle, 
and  pitched  it  without  the  camp,  afar  off  from  the  camp, 
and  called  it  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation.  And 
it  came  to  pass,  that  every  one  which  sought  the  Lord 
went  out  unto  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  which 
was  witliout  the  camp.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Moses  went  out  unto  the  tabernacle,  that  all  the  peo- 
ple rose  up,  and  stood  every  man  at  his  tent-door,  and 
looked  after  Moses  until  he  was  gone  into  the  taber- 
nacle. And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Moses  entered  into  the 
tabernacle,  the  cloudy  pillar  descended,  and  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle,  an<l  the  Lord  talked  with  Moses. 
And  all  tlie  peo|)le  saw  the  cloudy  jiillar  stand  at  the 
tabernacle-door :  and  all  the  people  rose  uj)  and  wor- 
shipped, every  one  in  his  tent-door."  This  was  neither 
the  sanctuary  of  the  tabernacle  described  in  ch.  xxv 
sq.,  which  was  not  made  till  after  the  perfect  restora- 
tion of  the  covenant  (ch.  xxxv  sq.),  nor  another  sanctu- 
ary that  had  come  down  from  their  forefathers  and  was 
used  before  the  tabernacle  proper  was  built  (as  Le  Clerc, 
J.  D.  IMichaelis,  and  Rosenmliller  supposed) ;  but  an  or- 
dinary tent  used  for  the  occasion  and  purpose  (  Keil, 
Comment,  ad  loc). 

(2.)  The  Sinaitic  tabernacle  superseded  the  tent 
which  had  served  for  the  transaction  of  public  business 
probably  from  the  beginning  of  the  Exode.  This  was 
constructed  by  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  as  a  portable  man- 
sion-house, guildhall,  and  cathedral,  and  set  up  on  the 
first  da)'  of  the  first  month  in  the  second  year  after  leav- 
ing Egypt.  Of  this  alone  we  have  accurate  descriptions. 
It  was  the  second  of  these  sacred  tents,  which,  as  the 
most  important,  is  called  the  tabernacle  ^sar  excellence. 
Moses  was  commanded  by  Jehovah  to  have  it  erected 
in  the  Arabian  desert,  by  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
Israelites,  who  carried  it  about  with  them  in  their  mi- 
grations until  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  when  it  re- 
mained stationary  for  longer  periods  in  various  towns 
of  Palestine  (as  below). 

(3.)  The  Davidic  tabernacle  was  erected  by  David,  in 
Jerusalem,  for  the  reception  of  the  ark  (2  Sam.  vi,  12); 
while  the  old  tabernacle  remained  to  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon at  Gibeon,  together  with  the  brazen  altar,  as  the 
place  where  sacrifices  were  ofifered  (1  Chron.  xvi,  39;  2 
Chron.  i,  3). 

2.  Varied  Fortunes  of  the  Sinaitic  Tabernacle.  (1.) 
In  the  Wilderness. — The  outward  history  of  the  taber- 
nacle begins  with  Exod.  xxv.  It  comes  after  the  first 
great  group  of  laws  (ch.  xix-xxiii),  after  the  covenant 
with  the  people,  after  the  vision  of  the  divine  glory  (ch. 
xxiv).  Eor  forty  days  and  nights  Moses  is  in  the  mount. 
Before  him  there  lay  a  problem,  as  measured  by  human 
judgment,  of  gigantic  difficulty.  In  what  fit  symbols 
was  he  to  embody  the  great  truths  without  which  the 
nation  would  sink  into  brutality?  In  what  way  could 
those  symbols  be  guarded  against  the  evil  which  he  had 
seen  in  Egypt,  of  idolatry  the  most  degrading  V  He 
was  not  left  to  solve  the  problem  for  himself.  There 
rose  before  him,  not  without  points  of  contact  with  pre- 
vious associations,  yet  in  no  degree  formed  out  of  them, 
the  "pattern"  of  the  tabernacle.  The  lower  analogies 
of  the  painter  and  the  architect  seeing,  with  their  in- 
ward eye,  their  completed  work  before  the  work  itself 
begins,  may  help  us  to  nnderstand  how  it  was  that  the 
vision  on  the  mount  included  all  details  of  form,  meas- 
urement, materials,  the  order  of  the  ritual,  the  apparel 
of  the  priests.  He  is  directed  in  his  choice  of  the  two 
chief  artists,  Bezaleel  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Aholiab  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  (ch.  xxxi).  The  sin  of  the  golden  calf 
apparently  postpones  the  execution.  For  a  moment  it 
seems  as  if  the  people  were  to  be  left  without  the  Divine 
Presence  itself — without  any  recognised  symbol  of  it 
(xxxiii,  3).  As  in  a  transition  period,  the  whole  fut- 
ure depending  on  the  patience  of  the  people,  on  the  in- 
tercession of  their  leader,  a  tent  is  pitched  (probably 
that  of  Moses  himself,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  head- 
quarters of  consultation),  outside  the  camp,  to  be  pro- 
visionallv  the  tabernacle  of  meeting.     There  the  mind 
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of  the  lawgiver  enters  into  ever-closer  fcllowsliip  with 
the  ininil  of  God  (ver.  11),  learns  to  think  of  him  as 
'■  merciful  and  gracious"  (xxxiv,  G) ;  in  the  strength  of 
tliat  thought  is  led  back  to  the  fultilment  of  the  plan 
wliicli  had  seemed  likely  to  end,  as  it  began,  in  vision. 
(Jf  this  provisional  tabernacle  it  has  to  be  noticed  that 
there  was  as  yet  no  ritual  and  no  priesthood.  The  peo- 
jile  went  out  to  it  as  to  an  oracle  (xxxiii,  7).  Joshua, 
though  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraira,  had  free  access  to  it 
(ver."!!). 

Another  outline  law  was,  however,  given;  another 
period  of  solitude,  like  the  first,  followed.  The  work 
could  now  be  resumed.  The  people  offered  the  neces- 
sary materials  in  excess  of  what  was  wanted  (xxxvi, 
b,  G).  Other  workmen  (ver.  2)  and  workwomen  (xxxv, 
25)  placed  themselves  under  the  direction  of  Bezaleel 
and  Aholiab.  The  parts  were  completed  separately,  and 
then,  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  year  from  the  Ex- 
ode,  the  tabernacle  itself  was  erected  and  the  ritual  ap- 
pointed for  it  begun  (xl,  2). 

The  position  of  the  new  tent  was  itself  significant. 
It  stood,  not,  like  the  provisional  tabernacle,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  camp,  but  in  its  very  centre.  The  mul- 
titude of  Israel,  hitherto  scattered  v/ith  no  fixed  order, 
were  now,  within  a  month  of  its  erection  (Numb,  ii,  2), 
grouped  round  it,  as  around  the  dwelling  of  the  unseen 
Captain  of  the  Host,  in  a  fixed  order,  according  to  their 
tribal  rank.  The  priests  on  the  east,  the  other  three 
families  of  the  Levites  on  the  other  sides,  were  closest 
in  attendance,  the  "  body-guard "  of  the  Great  King. 
See  Levite.  In  the  wider  square,  Judah,  Zebulun,  Is- 
sachar,  were  on  the  east;  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  Benja- 
min, on  tlie  west ;  the  less  conspicuous  tribes,  Dan,  Ash- 
er,  Xa|)htali,  on  the  north ;  Reuben,  Simeon,  Gad,  on 
the  South  side.  When  the  army  put  itself  in  order  of 
march,  the  position  of  the  tabernacle,  carried  by  the 
Levites,  was  still  central,  the  tribes  of  the  east  and  south 
in  front,  those  of  the  north  and  west  in  the  rear  (ch. 
ii).  Upon  It  there  rested  the  symbolic  cloud,  dark  by 
day  and  fiery-red  by  night  (Exod.  xl,  38).  Wlien  the 
cloud  removed,  the  host  knew  that  it  was  the  signal  for 
them  to  go  forward  (ver.  3G,  37;  Numb,  ix,  17),  As  long 
as  it  remained — whether  for  a  day,  or  month,  or  year — 
they  continued  where  they  were  (ver.  15-23).  Each 
march,  it  must  be  remembered,  involved  the  breaking- 
up  of  the  whole  structure,  all  the  parts  being  carried  on 
wagons  by  the  three  Levitical  families  of  Kohath,  Ger- 
shon,  and  ]Merari,  while  the  "sons  of  Aaron"  prepared  for 
the  removal  by  covering  everything  in  the  Holy  of  Ho- 
lies with  a  purple  cloth  (iv,  6-15).    See  Encami>jient. 

In  all  special  facts  connected  with  the  tabernacle,  the 
original  thought  reappears.  It  is  the  place  where  man 
meets  with  God.  There  the  Spirit  "comes  upon"  the 
seventy  elders,  and  they  prophesy  (Numb,  xi,  24,  25). 
Thither  Aaron  and  Miriam  are  called  out  when  they  re- 
bel against  the  servant  of  the  Lord  (xii,  4).  There  the 
••glory  of  the  Lord"  appears  after  the  unfaithfulness  of 
the  twelve  spies  (xiv,  10)  and  the  rebellion  of  Korah 
and  his  company  (xvi,  19,  42)  and  the  sin  of  Meribah 
(xx,  6).  Thither,  when  there  is  no  sin  to  punish,  but 
a  difficulty  to  be  met,  do  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad 
come  to  bring  their  cause  '•  before  the  Lord"  (xxvii,  2). 
There,  when  the  death  of  Moses  draws  near,  is  the  sol- 
emn "charge"  given  to  his  successor  (Dent,  xxxi,  14). 

(2.)  In  Palestine. — As  long  as  Canaan  remained  un- 
conquered,  and  the  people  were  still  therefore  an  army, 
the  tabernacle  was  probably  moved  from  place  to  place, 
wherever  the  host  of  Israel  was  for  the  time  encamped — 
at  Gilgal  (Josh,  iv,  19),  in  the  valley  between  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  (viii,  30-35),  again,  at  the  headquarters  of 
Gilgal  (ix,  6  ;  x,  15,  43) ;  and,  finally,  as  at  "  the  place 
which  the  Lord  had  chosen,"  at  Shiloh  (ix,  27 ;  xviii, 
1).  The  reasons  of  this  last  choice  are  not  given.  Tart- 
ly, perhaps,  its  central  position,  partlv  its  belonging  to 
the  powerful  tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  tribe  of  the  great 
captain  of  the  host,  may  have  determined  tlie  preference. 
There  it  continued  durincc  the  whole  period  of  the  judges, 
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the  gathering-point  for  "  the  heads  of  the  fathers"  of 
the  tribes  (xix,  51),  for  councils  of  peace  or  war  (xxii, 
12  ;  Judg.  xxi,  12),  for  annual  solemn  dances,  in  which 
the  women  of  Shiloh  were  conspicuous  (ver.  21 ).  There, 
too,  as  the  religion  of  Israel  sank  towards  the  level 
of  an  orgiastic  heathenism,  troops  of  women  assem- 
bled, shameless  as  those  of  IMidian,  worshippers  of 
Jehovah,  and,  like  the  UpoSovXoi  of  heathen  temples, 
concubines  of  his  priests  (1  Sam.  ii,  22).  It  was  far, 
however,  from  being  what  it  was  intended  to  be.  the 
one  national  sanctuary,  the  witness  against  a  localized 
and  divided  worship.  The  old  religion  of  the  high- 
places  kept  its  ground.  Altars  were  erected,  at  first 
under  protest,  and  with  reserve,  as  being  not  for  sacri- 
fice (Josh,  xxii,  26),  afterwards  freely  and  without  scru- 
ple (Judg.  vi,  24 ;  xiii,  19).  Of  the  names  by  which 
the  one  special  sanctuary  was  known  at  this  period, 
those  of  the  "house"  and  the  "temple"  of  Jehovah  (1 
Sam.  i,  9,  24;  iii,3, 15)  are  most  prominent. 

A  state  of  things  which  was  rapidly  assimilating  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  to  thatof  Ashtaroth  orMylitta  need- 
ed to  be  broken  up.  The  ark  of  God  was  taken,  and  the 
sanctuary  lost  its  glory;  and  the  tabernacle,  though 
it  did  not  perish,  never  again  recovered  it  (1  Sam.  iv, 
22).  Samuel,  at  once  the  Luther  and  the  Alfred  of  Is- 
rael, who  had  grown  up  within  its  precincts,  treats  it  as 
an  abandoned  shrine  (so  Psa.  Ixxviii,  60\  and  sacrifices 
elsewhere  —  at  IMizpeh  (1  Sam.  vii,  9),  at  Kamah  (ix, 
12 ;  X,  3),  at  Gilgal  (ver.  8 ;  xi,  15).  It  probably  became 
once  again  a  movable  sanctuarj-;  less  honored,  as  no 
longer  possessing  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence, 
yet  cherished  by  the  priesthood,  and  some  portions  at 
least  of  its  ritual  kept  up.  For  a  time  it  seems,  under 
Saul,  to  have  been  settled  at  Nob  (xxi,  1-6),  which 
thus  became  what  it  had  not  been  before  —  a  priestlv 
city.  The  massacre  of  the  priests  and  the  flight  of  Abi- 
athar  must,  however,  have  robbed  it  yet  further  of  its 
glory.  It  had  before  lost  the  ark.  It  now  lost  the  pres- 
ence of  the  high-priest,  and  with  it  the  oracular  ephod, 
the  Urim  and  Thunimim  (xxii,  20,  xxiii,  6).  What 
change  of  fortune  then  followed  we  do  not  know.  The 
fact  that  all  Israel  was  encamped,  in  the  last  days  of 
Saul,  at  Gilboa,  and  that  there  Saul,  though  without 
success,  inquired  of  the  Lord  by  Urim  (xxviii,  4-6), 
makes  it  probable  that  the  tabernacle,  as  of  old,  was  in 
the  encampment,  and  that  Abiathar  had  returned  to  it. 
In  some  way  or  other  it  found  its  waj'  to  Gibeon  (1 
Chron.  xvi,  39).  The  anomalous  separation  of  the  two 
things  which,  in  the  original  order,  had  been  joined 
brought  about  yet  greater  anomalies,  and  while  the  ark 
remained  at  Kirjath-jearim,  the  tabernacle  at  Gibeon 
connected  itself  with  the  worship  of  the  high-places  (1 
Kings  lii,  4).  The  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  erec- 
tion there  of  a  new  tabernacle,  with  the  ark,  of  which 
the  old  had  been  deprived  (2  Sam.  vi,  17;  1  Chron. 
XV,  1),  left  it  little  more  than  a  traditional,  historical 
sanctity.  It  retained  only  the  old  altar  of  burnt-offer- 
ings (1  Chron.  xxi, 29).  Such  as  it  was,  however,  neither 
king  nor  people  could  bring  themselves  to  sweep  it  away. 
The  double  service  went  on;  Zadok, as  high-priest,  of- 
ficiated at  Gibeon  (1  Chron.  xvi,  39);  the  more  recent, 
more  prophetic  service  of  psalms  and  hymns  and  mu- 
sic, under  Asaph,  gathered  round  the  tabernacle  at  Je- 
rusalem (ver.  4,  37).  The  divided  worship  continued 
all  the  days  of  David.  The  sanctity  of  both  places  was 
recognised  bj'  Solomon  on  his  accession  (1  Kings  iii,  15  ; 
2  Chron.  i,  3).  But  it  was  time  that  the  anomaly  should 
cease.  As  long  as  it  was  simply  tent  against  tent,  it 
was  difficult  to  decide  between  them.  The  purpose  of 
David,  fulfilled  by  Solomon,  was,  that  the  claims  of  both 
should  merge  in  the  higher  glory  of  the  Temple.  Some, 
Abiathar  probably  among  them,  clung  to  the  old  order, 
in  this  as  in  other  things ;  but  the  final  day  at  last  came, 
and  the  tabernacle  of  meeting  was  either  taken  down  or 
left  to  perish  and  be  forgotten.  So  a  page  in  the  relig- 
ious history  of  Israel  was  closed.  Thus  the  disaster  of 
Shiloli  led  to  its  natural  consummation. 
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III.  Description. — Tlie  written  autlioritics  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  tabernacle  are,  lirst,  tlie  detailed  account 
to  be  found  in  Exod.  xxvi,  and  repeated  in  xxxvi,«-i38, 
without  any  variation  beyond  tlie  slightest  possible 
abritigment;  secondly,  the  account  given  of  the  build- 
ing by  Josephus  (^Ant.  iii,  (i),  which  is  so  nearly  a  repe- 
tition of  the  account  found  in  the  Hible  that  we  tnay 
feel  assured  that  he  had  no  really  important  authority 
before  him  except  the  one  which  is  equally  accessible  to 
us.  Indeed,  we  might  almost  put  his  account  on  one 
side  if  it  were  not  tliat,  being  a  -lew,  and  so  much  near- 
er the  time,  he  may  have  had  access  to  some  traditional 
accounts  which  may  have  enabled  him  to  realize  its  ap- 
pearance more  readily  than  we  can  do,  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew  technical  terms  may  have  assisted  him 
to  understand  what  we  might  otherwise  be  unable  to 
explain.  The  additional  indications  contained  in  the 
Talmud  and  in  Philo  are  so  few  and  indistinct,  and  are, 
besides,  of  such  doubtful  authenticity,  that  they  practi- 
cally add  nothing  to  our  knowledge,  and  may  safely  be 
disregarded. 

For  a  complicated  architectural  building,  these  writ- 
ten authorities  probably  wouhl  not  suffice  without  some 
remains  or  other  indications  to  supplement  them ;  but 
the  arrangements  of  the  tabernacle  were  so  simple 
that  they  are  really  all  that  are  required.  Every  im- 
portant dimension  was  either  tive  cubits  or  a  multiple  of 
five  cubits,  and  all  the  arrangements  in  plan  were  either 
squares  or  double  squares,  so  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  dif- 
ficulty in  putting  the  whole  together,  and  none  would 
ever  have  occurred,  were  it  not  that  the  dimensions  of 
the  sanctuary,  as  obtained  from  the  "boards"  that  formed 
its  walls,  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  one  thing,  while 
those  obtained  from  the  dimensions  of  the  curtains 
which  covered  it  appear  to  give  another.  The  appar- 
ent discrepancy  is,  however,  easily  explained,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  and  never  would  have  occurred  to  an}'  one 
who  bad  lived  long  under  canvas  or  was  familiar  with 
the  exigencies  of  tent  architecture. 

The  following  close  translation  of  Exod.  xxvi  will  set 
the  subject  generally  before  the  reader.  We  have  indi- 
cated, by  the  use  of  italics,  marked  variations  from  the 
A.  V. : 

1.  And  the  tabernacle  ("S'j^)  thon  shalt  make— ten  cur- 
tains: twisted  linen, and  violet  and  pmple  and  crimson 
of  cochineal :  cherubs,  work  of  (an)  artiticer,  thou  shalt 

2.  make  them.  (The)  lenirlh  <>f  the  one  curtain  (shall  be) 
eight  and  twenty  by  the  cubit,  and  (the  breadth)  four 
by  the  cubit,  the  oiie  curtain:  one  measure  (shall  be) 

3.  to  all  the  curtains.  Five  of  the  ctu'tains  shall  be  join- 
ing each  to  its  fellow,  and  tive  of  the  curtains  joining 

4.  eacli  to  its  fellow.  And  thou  shalt  make  loops  (31P) 
of  violet  upon  (the)  edge  of  the  one  curtain  from  (the) 
end  in  the  joining,  and  so  shalt  thou  make  in  (\\\e)e(lge 

5.  of  the  endmost  curtain  in  tlie  necnnd  joining :  fifty  loops 
shalt  thou  make  in  the  one  curtain, and  tifly  loops  shalt 
thou  make  in  (the)  end  of  the  curtain  which  is  in  tlie 
second  joining,  the  loops  standing  opposite  (ri1?3p^) 

6.  the  one  to  its  fellow.  And  thou  shalt  make  fifty  tachcs 
(D"i|r)  of  gold,  and  thou  shalt  join  the  curtains  one  to 
its  fellow  with  the  tacbes,  and  the  tabernacle  shall  be 
one. 

7.  And  thou  shalt  make  curtains  of  goats  ('  hair)  for  a 
tent  (bnX)  upon  the  tabernacle,  eleven  curtains  shalt 

8.  thon  make  them.  (The)  length  of  the  one  curtain 
(shall  be)  thirty  by  the  cubit,  and  (the)  breadth  four  by 
the  cubit,  the  one  curtain  :  one  measure  (shall  be)  to 

9.  (the)  eleven  curtains.  And  thou  shalt  join  five  of  the 
curtains  separately,  and  six  of  the  curtains  separately; 
and  thou  shalt  double  the  sixth  curtain  townrd-t  (the) 

10.  forefront  of  the  lent.  And  thou  shalt  make  tjl'ty  loops 
upon  (the)  edire  of  the  one  curtain — the  endmost  in 
the  joining,  and  fifty  loops  upon  (the)  edge  of  the  cur- 

11.  tain — the  secntid  joining.  And  thou  shalt  make  taches 
of  copper — fifty;  and  shalt  bring  the  taches  in  the 
loops,  and  thou  shalt  join  the  tent,  and  (it)  shall  be 

12.  one.  And  (the)  overplus  hang  in  (tlie)  curtains  of  the 
tent  —  lialf  of  the  overplus  curtain  !,hall  hang  upcjn 

13.  the  back  of  the  tabernacle;  and  the  cubit  from  this 
(side)  and  the  cubit  from  that  (side)  in  the  overplus  in 
(the)  leiiijth  of  (the)  curtains  of  the  tent  shall  be  huiicr 
upon  (the)  sides  of  the  tabernacle  from  this  (side)  and 
from  that  (side),  to  cover  it 
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14.  And  thon  shalt  m.ikc  (:i)  covering  to  the  tent,  skins 
of  rams  reddened,  and  (a)  covering  of  skius  of  tach- 
asUes  from  above. 

15.  And  thou  shalt  make  the  planks  (O^i^)  for  the  tab- 
ernacle, frees  [icood'i  of  acacias  (D'lSUJ),  standing. 

10.  Ten  cubits  (shall  "be  the)  length  of  the  plank,  and  (a) 
culiil  and  (the)  half  of  the  ciiliit  (the)  breadth  of  the 

17.  one  plank.  Two  hands  [te  .oas]  (shall  there  be)  to 
the  one  plank,  joined  (nisr^i^'S,  others  corresponding) 
[comp.  xxxvi,  22]  each   to  its  fellow:   so  shalt  thou 

18.  inakelor(/(>]  for  all  (the)  planks  of  the  tabernacle.  And 
thou  shall  make  the  planks  for  the  tabernacle,  twen- 
ty planks  for  (the)  Negeb  isouth]  quarter  towards  Tey- 

19.  m;m  [the  .touth].  And  forty  bases  ("|"1X)  of  silver  shalt 
th<ni  make  under  the  twenty  planks,  two  bases  under 
the  one  plank  for  its  two  hands,  and  two  bases  under 

20.  the  one  Inext]  plank  for  its  two  hands.  And  for  the 
second  rib  [tiank]  of  the  tabernacle  to  (the)  Tsaphon 

21.  [dor^/i]  quai'ter  (there  shall  be)  twenty  planks;  and 
their  forty  bases  of  silver,  two  bases  under  the  one 
plank,  and  two  bases  under  the  (uie  Inext]  plank. 

22.  And  for  (the)  thighs  [rear;i  of  the  tabernacle  seaward 

23.  [west]  thou  shalt'make  six  planks.  And  two  planks 
shalt  thou  make  for  (the)  angles  (S"i:ip72,  cwMmgi  of) 

24.  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  thighs  [rear] :  and  (they)  shall 
be  twinned  (D^^^T\,\^evha\)e  jointed,  hinged,  or  bolted) 
from  below  toL'ether,  and  shall  be  twins  upon  its 
head  Uop]  towards  the  one  ring:  so  shall  (it)  be  to 
both  of  them  ;    for  the   two  angles  shall  (they)  be. 

25.  And  (there)  shall  be  eight  planks,  and  their  bases  of 
silver— sixteen  bases,  two  bases  under  the  one  plauk, 
and  two  bases  under  the  one  [next]  plank. 

26.  And  thou  shalt  make  bars  (n"'~2)  of  trees  [wood]  of 
acacias  [_Shittini];  five  for  (the)  planks  of  the  one  rib 

27.  I  flank]  of  the  tabei-nacle,  and  five  bars  for  (the)  planks 
of  the  second  rib  [jlank]  of  the  tabernacle,  and  five 
bars  for  (the)  planks  of  (the)  rib.[_r?a«fc]  of  the  taber- 

28.  nacle  for  the  thighs  [rear]  seaward  [west].  And  the 
middle  bar  in  (the)  middle  of  the  planks  (shall)  bar 
(tr^ia^.be  bolting  throngh)  from  the  end  to  the  end. 

29.  And  the  planks  thou  shalt  overlay  (with)  gold,  and 
the  rings  thon  shalt  make  (of)  gold, (as)  houses  [jilaeps] 
for  the" bars;  and  thou  shalt  overlay  the  bars  (with) 
gold. 

30.  And  thou  shalt  rear  the  tabernacle  like  its  judg- 
ment [stgle]  which  I  made  thee  see  iu  the  mountain. 

1.  The  court  C^^n)  was  a  large  rectangular  enclosure, 
open  to  the  sky,  and  with  its  entrance  at  the  east  end. 
Its  dimensions  are  given  more  than  once,  being  100  cubits 
long  and  50  broad.  Its  construction  was  very  simple, 
being  composed  of  a  frame  of  four  sides  of  distinct  pil- 
lars, with  curtains  hung  upon  them.  In  other  words,  it 
was  surrounded  by  canvas  screens — in  the  East  called 
kanndts,  and  still  universally  used  to  enclo.se  the  pri- 
vate apartments  of  important  personages.  The  pillars 
were  proliably  of  shit  tim-wood  (that  is,  the  desert  acacia), 
a  light,  close-grained,  imperishable  wood,  easily  taking 
on  a  tine  natural  polish,  though  it  is  nowhere  directly 
intimated  of  what  material  they  were;  they  were  five 
cubits  in  height  (sufficient  to  prevent  a  person  from  look- 
ing over  them  into  the  enclosure),  but  their  other  di- 
mensions are  not  given,  so  that  we  cannot  be  sure 
whether  they  were  round  (Ewald)  or  four-cornered 
(Bithr),  probably  the  latter.  At  the  bottom  these  pil- 
lars were  ])rofected  or  shod  by  sockets  of  brass  (copper). 
It  is  not  quite  easy  to  say  whether  these  sockets  were 
merely  for  protection,  and  perha])S  ornament,  or  if  they 
also  helped  to  give  stability  to  the  pillar.  In  the  latter 
case,  we  may  conceive  the  socket  to  have  been  of  the 
shape  of  a  hollow  wedge  or  pointed  funnel  driven  into 
the  ground,  and  then  the  end  of  the  pillar  pushed  down 
into  its  cavity;  or  they  may  have  been  simply  plates 
laid  on  the  ground,  with  a  hole  for  the  reception  of  tho 
tenoned  foot  of  the  pillar,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  boanks" 
noticed  below.  Other  appliances  were  used  to  give  the 
structure  firmness,  viz.  tlie  common  articles  of  tent  ar- 
chitecture, ropes  and  pins  (Exod.  xxxv,  18).  At  the 
top  these  pillars  had  a  capital  or  head  (xxxviii,  17, 
"chapiter"),  which  was  overlaid  with  silver;  but  wheth- 
er the  body  of  the  pillar  was  plated  with  any  metal  is 
not  said.  Connected  with  tlie  head  of  the  pillar  were 
two  other  articles,  huoks,  and   things  called  D^p'I.'n, 
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cfutshiil-im, rendered  "fillets,"  i.e. 
Driiameiital  chaplets  in  relief 
round  the  pillar  (so  Evvakl,  Alter- 
f/uimcr,  p.  335,  note  5),  but  most 
probably  meaning  rods  (so  (ie- 
senius.  Fiirst.and  others),  joining- 
one  pillar  to  another.  These  rods 
were  laid  upon  the  hooks,  and 
served  to  attach  the  hangings  to 

and  susiiend  them  from.  The  hooks  and  rods  were 
silver,  though  Knobel  conjectures  the  latter  must  have 
been  merely  plated  {Exod.  p.  278).  The  mode  of  ad- 
justing these  hangings  was  similar  to  that  of  the  door- 
way screens  and  "  vail"  described  below. 

The  circimiference  of  the  enclos- 
ure thus  formed  was  300  cubits, 
and  the  number  of  pillars  is  said  to 
have  been  20  +  20  +  10  +  10=60, 
which  would  give  between  every 
two  pillars  a  space  of  ^J'^"  =  5  cu- 
bits. There  has  been  consider-  .— _^„  _  ^  -=- 
able  ditHculty  in  accurately  con-  Curtain-wall  of  Entranr, 
ceiving  the   method  adopted  by 

the  writer  in  calculating  these  pillars.  This  difficulty 
arises  from  the  corner  ])illars,  each  of  which,  of  course, 
belongs  both  to  the  side  and  to  the  end.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  many  that  the  author  calculated  each  one 
corner  pillar  twice:  that  is,  considered  it,  though  one  in 
itself,  as  a  pillar  of  the  side  and  also  as  a  pillar  of  the  end. 
This  would  make  in  all  50  actual  pillars,  and,  of  course,  as 
many  spaces  (Biihr,  Knobel, etc.);  that  is,  nineteen  spaces 
on  each  side,  and  nine  on  the  end.  Now  since  the  side 
was  100  cubits  and  the  end  50,  this  would  give  for  each 
side  space  Yl>'=5i'gia"d  for  each  end  space  ^"=50  cu- 
bits, spaces  artiticial  in  themselves  and  unlike  each  other. 
It  is  certainly  most  probable  that  the  spaces  of  side  and 
end  were  of  exacth'  the  same  size,  and  that  each  of  them 
was  some  exact,  and  no  fractional,  number  of  cubits. 
The  difficulty  may  be  completely  removed  by  assuming 
the  distance  of  5  cubits  to  each  space,  and  counting  as 
in  the  accompanying  ground-plan.  Thus,  since  each 
.side  was  100  cubits,  this  needs  twenty  spaces.  But 
twenty  spaces  neetl  twenty-one  pillars.  So  that,  sup- 
|)osing  us  to  start  from  the  south-east  corner  and  go 
along  the  south  side,  we  should  have  for  100  cubits 
twenty-one  pillars  and  twenty  spaces;  but  of  these  we 
should  count  twenty  spaces  and  pillars  for  the  south 
side,  and  call  the  south-west  corner  pillar,  not  the  twen 


Cmtrtiu-wall  of  durt.     (Details  suggested  by  Assyrian  sculptures.) 

going  up  the  end,  we  should  count  ten  pillars  and  spaces 
as  end,  but  consider  the  north-west  corner  pillar  not  as 
eleventh  of  the  end,  but  first  of  the  north  side;  and  so 
on.  In  this  way  we  gain  sixty  pillars  and  as  many 
spaces,  and  have  each  space  exactly  5  cubits. 


:ui  sculptures.) 


ty-tirst  pillar  of  the  side,  but  the  first  of  the  end.    Then 


The  hangings  (C^bp.  krlnim')  of  the  court  were.of 
twined  s/iesh;  that  is,  a  fabric  woven  out  of  twisted  yarn 
of  the  material  called  shesh.  This  word,  which  properly 
means  vJiife,  is  rendered  by  our  version  "tine  linen,"  a 
.rendering  with  which  most  concur,  wliile  some  decide 
for  co/ton.  At  all  events,  the  curtains  were  a  strong 
fabric  of  this  glancing  white  material,  and  were  hung 
upon  the  pillars,  most  likely  outside,  though  that  is  not 
known,  being  attached  to  the  pillars  at  the  top  by  the 
hooks  and  rods  already  described,  while  the  whole  was 
stayed  by  pins  and  cords,  like  a  tent. 

The  entrance,  which  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
east  end,  and  was  twenty  cubits  in  extent,  was  formed 
also  of  a  hanging  (technically  TjC^,  masdk)  of  "blue, 
purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen,  work  of  the 
Qpl"^,  7-ok-eiii"  (A.  V.  "needle-work").  The  last  word 
has  usually  been  considered  to  mean  embroidei-er  with 
the  needle,  and  the  curtain  fancied  to  have  had  figures, 
flowers,  etc.,  of  the  mentioned  colors  wrought  into  it. 
But  such  kinds  of  work  have  always  a  "wrong"  side, 
and,  most  probalily,  taking  into  account  the  meaning 
of  the  word  in  Arabic,  and  the  fondness  of  the  Arabs  at 
this  day  for  striped  blankets,  the  word  means  "  weaver 
of  striped  cloth,"  and  the  hanging  is  to  be  conceived  as 
woven  with  lines  or  stripes  of  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet 
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Plan  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  Court.    (From  Riggenbach's  Afo.iaisrhe  Stiftshf/ite.) 

Large  enclosure— Cniirt  (open  overhead).  Small  enclosure— the  Tahernacle  (covered),  a.  Ark  in  the  Holv  of  Holies.  A.  Tahle  of  show-hresd.  r.  Holden 
candlestick,  rf.  Altar  of  incense—^,  c,  d  being  in  the  holy  place,  e.  Laver,  or  basin  for  washine:.'  /.  Altar  of  burnt-ofTerinc.  g-  Gang  or  ledife 
around  this  altar  for  the  priests  to  stand  upon.     h.  Sloping  ascent  from  the  ground  to  this  ledge.     (The  last  two  articles  are  in  the  court.) 
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on  the  white  ground  of  s/tes/i  (Knobcl,  Kcil,  etc.).  In 
other  words,  the  warp,  or  iouiiitudinal  tlireads,  was  of 
white  linen,  wliile  the  icooj'  made  cross-bars  (which 
would  hauc;  vertically)  of  brilliantly  dyed  wool  in  a 
treble  thread.  Tliey  were  merely  spun  and  woven, 
without  i^old  or  embroidered  ligures. 

The  furniture  of  the  court  consisted  of  the  altar  of 
burnt-ottering  and  the  laver.  These  are  sufficiently 
described  under  their  appropriate  headings.  See  Al- 
TAK;  Laveij.  What  concerns  us  is  the  position  of 
them.  In  all  probability,  the  tabernacle  proper  stood 
with  its  entrance  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  court, 
that  is,  fiftj'  cubits  from  the  entrance  of  the  court ;  and 
very  possibly  the  altar  of  burnt -ottering  stood,  again, 
midway  between  the  door  of  the  court  and  that  of  the 
tabernacle,  i.  e.  twenty-five  cubits  from  each,  and  some- 
where in  the  twenty-five  cubits  between  the  altar  and 
the  tabernacle  stood  the  laver  (Josephus,  Anf.  iii,  6,  2). 

'2.  The  Taberimcle  itself. — Following  the  method  pur- 
sued with  the  outer  court,  we  begin  witli  the  walls. 
These  were  built  of  boards,  or,  rather,  planks  (n^Il^'^p, 
Jcerashim),  in  close  contact  with  each  other.  They  were 
of  shittim-wood,  overlaid  with  gold  on  both  sides,  ten 
cubits  high  and  one  and  a  half  cubit  broad,  their 
thickness  being  nowhere  given.  From  the  foot  of  each 
plank  came  out  two  "tenons"  (niT^,  ?/flfW//«  =  hands), 
which  must  not  be  conceived  as  connecting  the  planks 
with  each  other  laterally,  as  if  there  corresponded  to  a 
tenon  in  one  plank  a  mortise  in  another;  the}^  were  for 
connecting  each  particular  plank  with  the  ground,  and 
must  be  conceived  as  two  wedge-shaped  or  pointed 
pieces  (probably  of  copper,  or  perhaps  of  silver),  pro- 
jecting from  the  lower  end  of  the  plank.  These  tenons 
were  thrust  into  silver  sockets,  of  which  two  were  pre- 
pared for  each  plank,  each  socket  being  the  weight  of  a 
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Sockeis  of  the  Tabernacle  Court,  and  their  Position  un- 
der the  Boards. 

talent  of  silver.  Whether  these  sockets  were  wedge- 
shaped  or  pointed,  and  themselves  went  into  the  ground, 
or  whether  they  were  mere  foot-plates  for  the  plank, 
with  holes  for  the  tenons  to  pass  through  into  the  ground 
(the  last  more  probable),  is  not  intimated.  Prof.  Paine 
has  ingeniously  suggested  the  thickness  of  these  sock- 
ets as  one  sixth  of  a  cubit  [see  Metrology],  and  like- 
wise their  form  (half  a  cubit  square),  as  in  the  adjoin- 
ing cut.  He  also  calculates  from  this  size  of  the  sock- 
ets, or  foot-plates,  that  the  planks  should  be  (as  Jose- 
phus says)  one  third  of  a  span,  i.  e.  one  sixth  of  a  cu- 
bit thick  (which  is 
quite  sufficient  for 
strength),  in  order  to 
turn  the  corners  neat- 
ly.as  illustrated  in  the 
subjoined  cut.  This 
might  indeed  have 
been  effected  on  the 
T — j —  supposition  that  the 
I  I  planks  were  one  cubit 
thick.as  the  accompa- 
nying cut  will  show ; 
but  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  the 
jilanks  overhung  the 

Bottom  ofthe  Corner  Planks,  shown  ^''''''''*  "''"'^'^  support- 
as  resting  ui)ou  the  Bases  (accord-  f''  them.  These  bases 
ing  to  Paiue).  did  not  require  to  eu- 
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Plauks  ou  theh'  Bases  (according  to  the  common  view). 

ter  deeply  into  the  ground,  as  there  was  no  lateral  strain 
upon  them,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  buikling  kept 
them  firmly  in  their  place.  Their  only  object  was  to 
keep  the  bottom  of  the  planks  level  and  even.  The  up- 
per ends  of  the  planks,  however,  needed  to  be  kept  from 
separating,  as  they  would  certainly  do  under  the  trac- 
tion of  the  stay-cords  fore  and  aft.  Hence  the  tenons 
mentioned  in  Exod.  xxvi,  17  are  carefully  distinguished 
from  those  (already  described)  referred  to  in  ver.  19; 
and  they  are  designated  (without  any  sockets  assigned 
to  them)  by  a  peculiar  term,  M^'sdtJ,  meshulluboth, 
which  occurs  here  only.  It  is  regarded  by  Gesenius  as 
radically  signifying  notched,  but  he  understands  it  here 
as  meaning  ji'o/Hef/,  a  sense  in  which  Fiirst  and  Miihlau 
emphatically  concur,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  adopted 
by  the  Sept.  (^avTnriTvrovTtc)  and  the  A.  A",  ("set  in 
order'').  Prof.  Paine  refers  the  term  to  the  ti>p  of  the 
planks,  and  renders  it  cldsped,  understanding  a  separate 
plate  with  holes  corre- 
sponding to  pins  or  ten- 
ons (probably  all  of  cop- 
per) in  the  upper  end 
of  the  planks  likewise, 
as  in  the  annexed  cut. 
This  is  an  essential  pro- 
vision for  the  stabilitv  of 
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the  structure,  of  which  ^=]f*^'""F,/°f  111*'  X."','  '''"  '^"^ 

,      '               ^  "Boards'   of  the    laberuacle 

no   one    else   seems   to  (according  to  Paine), 

have  thought.     Never-  ,       ,         „  .     v     j    ,      j 

^  .  A,  a  clasp.    B,  two  boards  clasped. 

theless,  as  he  privately 

informs  us,  he  has  since  abandoned  this  distinction  be- 
tween the  top  and  bottom  tenons,  and  in  his  forthcom- 
ing second  edition  he  will  dispense  with  the  clasps. 
Tlie  long  middle  bar,  if  pinned  to  each  end  plank, 
would  subserve  a  similar  purpose.  Something  of  this 
sort  is  perhaps  intimated  by  the  bolting  (ni"1^"2,  n"l33) 
of  Exod.  xxvi,  28 ;  xxxvi,  33.  The  roof-curtains  would 
likewise  assist  in  holding  the  planks  together. 

Of  these  boards,  which,  being  one  and  a  half  cubit, 
i.e.  about  two  and  a  half  feet  broad,  must  have  been  form- 
ed of  several  smaller  ones  jointed  together,  there  were 
twenty  on  the  north  and  twenty  on  the  south  side,  thus 
making  each  side  the  length  of  thirty  cubits.  For  the 
west  end  were  made  six  boards,  yielding  nine  cubits, 
and  in  addition  two  boards  for  the  corners  (Exod.  xxvi, 
22  sq.),  making  in  all  eight  boards  and  twelve  cubits; 
and  as  the  end  is  thought  (so  Josephus,  A  nt.  iii,  6,  3) 
to  have  been  ten  cubits  (proportionate  to  that  in  Solo- 
mon's Temple,  1  Kings  vi,  2,  20),  this  would  imply  that 
each  corner  plank  added  half  a  cubit  to  the  width,  but 
nothing  to  the  length,  the  measurements  being  taken 
inside.  Were  the  planks  supposed  a  cubit  thick,  which 
is  the  usual  calculation  (but  an  extravagant  one  on  ac- 
count of  the  weight),  the  remaining  cubit  of  the  corner 
plank  woidd  exactly  cover  the  thickness  of  the  side 
plank.  The  description  given  of  the  corners  is  exceed- 
ingly perplexing,  and  the  diversity  of  opinion  is  natiiral- 
lygreat.  Thedifficultiesallliein  Exod.xxiv,24.  Itgoes 
on,  "  they  shall  be  coupled  together;"  rather,  they  shall 
be  "twins,"  or  "twinned"  (CwXn,  f.oamim).  "They" 
evidently  refers  to  the  corner  planks;  and,  setting  aside 
the  idea  that  they  make  twins  together,  which  cannot 
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Comer  Bnnrd  of  the  Tab- 
enincle  (  accordiug  to 
Riggeubach). 


be,  since  they  are  at  opposite 
corners,  tlie  expression  may 
mean  tliat  each  corner  plank 
of  itself  makes  twins,  which 
it  would  tlo  if  it  had  two  legs 
containing  the  angle  betv/een 
them.  If  the  corner  plank  be 
two-legged,  it  adds  necessa- 
rily something  to  the  length, 
and  thus  destroys  the  meas-- 
urement.  One  explanation 
is  therefore  to  regard  the  end 
of  the  corner  plank,  e,  as  twin, 
i.  e.  corresponding  to  the  side 
plank  a.  Further,  each  corner  plank  must  be  "entire 
(~^"iri,  iammim)  at  or  on  its  head"  (A.  V.,  with  many 
others,  considers  iammim  the  same  as  toamim}.  Now  if 
the  "  head'"  be  not  the  top  of  the  plank,  but  the  edge  or 
point  of  the  corner,_/J  then  the  statement  implies  that  the 
corner  plank  of  the  end  wall,  though  prolonging  the  side 
wall  outside,  must  not  be  cut  away  or  slojied,  for  example, 
in  the  fashion  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  c  d.  Once 
more,  the  words  are  added  "  unto  one  ring,"  accurately 
'•  mi  to  the  lirst  ring."  Keil  (Comment,  ad  loc.)  understands 
that  "the  two  corner  boards  at  the  back  were  to  consist 
of  two  pieces  joined  together  at  a  right  angle,  so  as  to 
form,  as  double  boards,  one  single  whole  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom."  and  that  "  one  ring  was  placed  half-way 
lip  the  upright  board  in  the  corner  or  angle,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  central  bolt,  which  stretched  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  walls,  might  fasten  into  it  from 
both  the  side  and  back."     Murphy  {Comment,  ad  loc.) 

suggests  a  form 
which  we  rep- 
resent by  the 
annexed  figure. 
But  Paine's  ar- 
rangement, as  in 
the  cut  below, 
seems  to  us  to 
meet  all  the  re- 
quirements of 
the  case  in  the 
simplest  and 
most  etiectual 
manner.  The 
ring  and  staples 


Corner  Board  (according  to  Murphy). 


at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  corner  planks  formed  a 
hhuje.  so  that  the  adjoining  planks  were  twinned,  or  car- 
ried together  as  one.  That  the  end  planks  went  in  be- 
tween the  last  side  planks  (as  neatness  and  usage  in 
sncli  structures  dictated),  making  the  interior  width  of 
the  tabernacle  the  full  twelve  cu- 
bits, is  probable  from  the  length 
of  the  roof-curtains  presently  de- 
scribed, it  they  were  longitudinal- 
ly arranged. 

The  walls  or  planks,  in  addition 
to  the  stability  they  may  have  de- 
rived from  the  sockets  at  tlio  bot- 
tom (and  perhaps  the  clasps  at  the 
top),  were  bound  together  by  five 
bars  or  bolts,  thrust  into  rings  at- 
tached to  each  plank.  These  bars, 
in  all  probabilit3',ran  along  the  out- 
side, though  that  is  not  intimated, 
and  Ewald  thinks  otherwise.  One 
bar  is  said  to  have  gone  in  the  mid- 
dle (Tlir'S) :  this  is  usually  taken 
to  mean  half-way  up  the  plank,  and 
with  two  bars  on  each  side  of  it, 
above  and  below ;  but  some  inter- 
pret "  through  the  heart  of  the 
boards"  (Kiggenbach),  and  others 
understand  it  of  the  rear  bar  alone. 
Thus  there  seem  to  have  been  three 


Top  and  Bottom  Parts  of  Corner -boards  (according 
Paiue). 


to 


rows  of  bars,  the  top  and  bottom  one  on  each  of  the 
sides  being  in  two  pitces.  Josephus's  account  is  some- 
what  different:  "Every  one,"  he  says  (.4 w^  iii,  6,  3), 
"  of  the  pillars  or  boards  had  a  ring  of  gold  affixed  to 
its  front  outwards,  into  which  were  inserted  bars  gilt 
with  gold,  each  of  them  five  cubits  long,  and  these 
bound  together  the  boards ;  the  head  of  one  bar  run- 
ning into  another  after  the  manner  of  one  tenon  insert- 
ed into  another.  But  for  the  wall  behind  there  was 
only  one  bar  that  went  through  all  the  boards,  into 
which  one  of  the  ends  of  the  bars  on  both  sides  was  in- 
serted." The  whole  edifice  was  doubtless  further  stayed 
by  ropes  attached  to  tent-pins  in  the  ground  from  knobs 
on  the  outside  of  the  planks.     (See  below.) 

3.  Drapery  of  the  Tabernacle. — The  wooden  structure 
was  completed  as  well  as  adorned  b}'  four  kinds  of 
hangings,  each  of  which  served  a  useful  and  even  need- 
ful purpose. 

(1.)  The  Roof. — The  first  question  that  arises  here  is 
whether  the  roof  was  flat,  like  that  of  Oriental  houses, 
or  peaked  and  slanting,  as  in  Occidental  buildings.    The 


General  View  of  the  Wooden  Walls  of  the  Tabernacle.    (From  Paine.) 
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The  Tabernacle  as  resuned  by  Fergus-sou. 

old  representations,  such  as  Calmet's,  take  the  former  order  to  be  water-tight  (especially  since  they  ran  paral- 
view;  but  to  this  it  may  be  forcibly  objected  that  it  lei  with  the  ridge  and  eaves)  as  well  as  smooth,  would 
would  in  that  case  be  impossible  to  stretch  the  roof-  best  be  formed  liy  overlapping  the  edges,  in  shingle  style, 
covering  sufficiently  tight  to  |)rcvent  the  rain  and  snow  1  The  sixth  "curtain,"  or  extra  single  piece,  was  to  be 
from  collecting  in  the  middle,  and  eitlier  crushing  the  I  "doubled  in  the  fore-front  of  the  tabernacle"  (xxvi,  9, 
whole  by  its  weight  or  Hooding  the  apartments.  Hence  ^nxn  ''33  b^l-C-bs  FISSZI),  which  interpreters  gen- 
most  later  writers  assume  a  peaked  roof,  although  there  ^^'l,^;  ,,;;^  understoocVaV  meant  to  close  the  gat.le. 


is  no  mention  of  a  ridge-pole,  nor  of  supports  to  it;  but 
the  name  "  tent"  given  to  the  upper  part  of  the  editice 
is  itself  conclusive  of  this  form,  and  then  these  accesso- 
ries would  necessarily  follow. 

The  roofing  material  was  a  canvas  of  goats'  hair,  the 
article  still  employed  by  the  Bedawin  for  their  tents.  It 
consisted  of  eleven  "curtains"  (n*,""'"]^),  i.  e.  breadths  or 


This,  as  Paine  suggests,  it  would  neatly  do  if  folded  in 
two  thicknesses  (like  the  rest  of  the  goat's-hair  cloth) 
across  the  lower  part  of  the  rear  open  space  above  the 
"  boards,"  as  it  is  just  long  enough  (twice  fifteen  cubits; 
the  surplus  three  cubits  being  employed  exactly  as  in 
the  case  of  the  other  sheets),  and  sufficiently  wide  (four 
cubits  up  the  six  of  the  perpendicular:  leaving  only  a 


pieces  of  (this  camlet)  cloth,  each  thirty  cubits  long  and    small  triangle  at  the  peak  for  ventilation) ;  the  gores 
fourcubits  wide,  which  is  as  large,  probably,  as  could  well    or  corners  probably  being  tucked  in  between  the  two 


be  woven  in  the  loom  at  once.  Ten  of  these  were  to  be 
"  coupled"  (~i3n),  i.  e.  sewed  together,  five  in  one  sheet, 
and  five  in  another,  evidently  by  the  selvage;  thus 
making  two  large  canvases  of  thirty  cubits  by  twenty 
each.     But  as  the  building  was  only  twelve  cubits  wide. 


thicknesses  of  the  roof-sheets.  This  sixth  curtain,  of 
course,  was  sewed  endwise  to  one  of  the  outer  pieces  of 
the  inider  canvas. 

These  roof- curtains  were  joined  by  means  of  fifty 
"  loops"   (rXPp,  liil(ioth)  of  unspecified  (probably  the 


one  of  them  alone  would  more  than  suffice  for  a  roof,  same  strong)  material,  and  as  many  taches  (E'^D'^;?, 
even  with  a  peak.  Hence  most  interpreters  understand  '  kerasim)  of  "brass."  With  most  interpreters,  Fergus- 
that  the  surplus  width  was  allowed  to  hang  down  the  :  son  imderstands  these  to  be  intended  for  connecting  the 
sides.  But  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
other  sheet?  Fergtisson  (in  Smith's  Die/, 
of  the  Bible,  s.  v.  "  Temple")  supposes  (with 
interpreters  in  general)  that  the  two  sheets 
were  thrown  side  by  side  across  the  ridge- 
pole, the  extra  length  (some  fifteen  cubits) 
being  extended  at  the  eaves  into  a  kind  of 
wings,  and  the  surplus  width  (ten  cubits) 
furled  along  the  slope  of  the  gable,  or  per- 
haps stretched  out  as  a  porch.  But  there 
is  no  authority  whatever  for  this  disposal; 
and  if  the  two  pieces  of  canvas  were  intend- 
ed to  be  thus  adjoined,  there  appears  no 
good  reason  why  they  should  not  have  been 
sewed  together  at  the  first,  like  the  individ- 
ual breadths.  Hence  Paine  suggests  that 
tlicy  were  designed  as  a  doiihle  roof,  so  as 
the  more  effectually  to  shed  rain,  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  a  "fiy"  or  extra  roof  to  a 
modern  tent.  For  this  the  size  is  exactly 
adequate.  If  the  angle  at  the  peak  were  a 
right  angle,  as  it  natural!}'  would  be,  the  ga- 
ble, of  course,  being  an  isosceles  triangle, 
eight  and  a  half  cubits  woidd  be  re(iuired  for 
each  slope  of  the  roof  (they  being  the  two 
legs  of  which  twelve  is  the  hypothenuse) ; 
thus  leaving  one  cubit  to  cover  each  of  the 
eaves  (as  specified  in  ver.  13),  and  one  cubit 
for  seams,  and  perhaps  hems.    Tlie  seams,  iii  The  Tabernacle  as  restored  by  Paii 
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Rear  of  the  Tabernacle, 
sho\viu>T  the  arable  curtaiu 
accordiuy;  to  Paine. 


Copper  Tache  in  the  Tab- 
ernacle "Boards,"  with 
its  Attachments.  (After 
Paiue.) 


edges  of  the  two  sheets  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  one  roof- 
canvas.  But  besides  the 
iiselessness  of  this  (as  above 

ftotnted  out),  on  this  plan  the  rain  would  find  an  easy 
inlet  at  this  innperfect  suture.  Hence  Paine  more  rea- 
sonably concludes  that  they  were  designed  for  button- 
ing down  the  double  canvas  at  the  eaves  so  as  to  form 
"one  tent''  (xxvi,  11,  inx  si^X,  i.  e.  the  upper  or  tent 
part  of  the  building).  The  taches,  accordingly,  were 
not  hooks  ( as  most  understand :  Fergusson  thinks 
"  S  hooks"),  but  knobs  in  the  planks  on  the  outside, 
placed  one  cubit  below  the  top  (ver.  12).  The  number 
of  the  taches  would  thus  exactly  correspond  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  "  boards,"  i.  e.  twenty  for  each  side 
and  eight  for  the  end,  with  one  additional  for  each  rear 
corner  (where  a  tache  would  be  needed  for  both  edges 
of  the  board,  the  others  being  in  the  front  edge,  as  the 
first  board  would  necessarily  have  it  there;  in  the  rear 
boards  the  knob  would  be  in  the  middle).  See  Tache. 
(2.)  Another  set  of  curtains  was  provided,  consisting 
of  ten  pieces  of  stuff,  each  twenty-eight  cubits  long  and 
four  cubits  wide,  to  be  sewed  into  two  large  cloths  of 
five  "curtains"  or  breadths  each.  From  the  general  simi- 
larity of  the  description,  interpreters  have  naturally  in- 
ferred that  they  were  to  be  joined  and  used  in  like  man- 
ner; but  the  necessity  or  practicability  of  employing 
them  overhead  is  far  from  obvious.  Nor  does  tlie  size 
in  that  case  suit ;  for  besides  the  difficulty  of  disposing 
of  the  surplusage  in  breadth 
( in  length  tliej'^  would  be 
scant  if  double),  we  naturally 
ask.  Why  were  thej'  different 
in  number  and  size  from  the 
other  roofing  material?  Prof. 
Paine  therefore  thinks  that 
they  were  sewed  end  to  end  (the 
original  is  ttrnx-bx  n^N, 
one  to  the  other,  xxvi,  3;  dif- 
ferent from  13P,  separately, 
ver.  9,  of  the  roof-curtains)  in 
two  long  pieces  (they  would 
probably  have  been  woven 
thus  had  it  been  possible), 
and  then  hung  double  in 
loose  drapers'  around  the  in- 
terior of  the  tabernacle,  being 
just  high  enough  (four  cu- 
bits) to  cover  the  joints  of  the 


boards  and  prevent  any  one  from  looking  through  the 
cracks  from  without.  These  curtains  were  suspended 
on  tifty  knobs  or  taches  of  gold  by  means  of  fifty  loops 
of  the  same  material  as  the  curtains  themselves;  these 
fastenings  may  be  arranged  as  in  the  case  of  the  roof- 
canvas.  It  thus  became  "one  tabernacle"  (ver.  6,  "ailio 
"inx,  i.  e.  these  curtains  belonged  to  the  upright  [wood- 
en] part  of  the  structure,  in  distinction  from  the  sloping 
[canvas]  or  "  tent"  part  above  it).  The  material  of 
these  inner  curtains  was  similar  to  that  of  the  door  of 
the  outer  court  (xxvii,  16),  but  it  was  also  to  be  em- 
broidered with  cherubim,  like  the  interior  "vail"  (xxvi, 
31),  which  will  be  considered  below. 

(3.)  A  coat  of  "rams'  skins  dyed  red  and  tachash 
(A.  V.  "badgers',"  probably  seal  or  some  other  fur) 
skins'"  was  furnished  as  an  additional  covering  (xxvi,  14, 
n3"^b"0,  milleindlah,  from  upward).  This  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  roof;  but  to  pile  them  there 
woidd  have  been  sure  to  catch  the  rain,  and  so  prove 
worse  than  useless.  Paine  places  them  on  the  outside 
of  the  "boards"  to  hide  the  cracks  and  prevent  the 
wind  and  rain  from  driving  in.  Hence  the  number  of 
skins  is  not  specified ;  they  were  to  form  a  blanket  suffi- 
ciently large  to  cover  the  walls,  anil  run  up  under  the 
edge  of  the  roof-canvas  so  as  to  catch  the  drip  from  the 
eaves.  Doubtless  the  tachash  fur  was  placed  next  the 
smooth  gilding,  and  in  its  natural  state,  because  hid- 
den ;  and  the  rougher  but  more  durable  ram's-wool 
was  exposed,  the  hair  shingling  downward  to  the 
weather,  but  dyed  a  brilliant  color  for  effect.  They 
would  naturally  be  hung  upon  the  copper  taches, 
which  served  so  many  useful  purposes  in  the  "  boards." 
They  are  called  in  ver.  14  "a  covering  {t^'DZ'Ci,  mikseh, 
not  necessarily  a  roof,  for  it  is  used  only  of  this  fur  robe 
[or  some  similar  one.  Numb,  iv,  8. 12]  and  of  the  screen 
[whatever  that  may  have  been]  of  Noah's  ark  [Gen. 


The    Inner    Curtains    ac- 
cordiu''  to  Puiue. 
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Face   and   Section    of  ilie  "I'.oards"'  of  the  Tabernacle, 
showing  their  varied  Attachments.    (After  Paiue.) 
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viii,  13])  for  the  tenf  (bilX5),  apparently  as  completing 
the  canvas  or  tent-like  part  of  the  structure. 

SaalschiUz  {Arcliiiol.  iler  lltbrair,  ii,  321  sq.)  repre- 
sents the  hangings  of  the  tabernacle  as  suspeiuletl  in 
the  form  of  a  tent,  but  in  a  peculiar  form,  lie  thinks 
the  12U."'2  was  properly  the  space  enclosed  by  the 
boards  of  acacia-wood ;  and  that  these  formed  the  outer 
wall,  so  to  speak,  within  which  the  tabernacle,  the  PllX 
properly  so  called,  was  reared  in  the  form  of  a  peaketl 
tent.  Of  this  the  byssus  curtains,  he  supposes,  formed 
the  internal  draperj-,  while  the  goats'-hair  curtains,  cov- 
ered with  leather  and  tachash  skins,  formed  the  outer 
covering.  The  whole  structure  would  thus  present  the 
appearance  externally  of  a  peaked  tent,  reared  within  a 
high  palisade  of  wooil.and  open  at  the  front.  This  rep- 
resentation has  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  ornamen- 
tal curtain,  and  also  the  gilded  boards  with  their  gold- 
en rings  and  silver  sockets,  to  be  fidly  visible.  There 
seems,  however,  at  least  one  fatal  objection  to  it,  viz. 
that  it  does  not  fulfil  the  condition  that  the  joinings  of 
the  curtains  shall  be  over  the  pillars  that  separate  the 
holy  from  the  most  holy  place — a  condition  of  essential 
signiticance,  as  we  shall  see. 

(4.)  The  doonra_i/s  of  the  tabernacle  were  formed  or 
rather  closed  in  a  manner  altogether  analogous  to  the 
entrance  of  the  exterior  court,  namely,  by  a  vertical 
screen  or  sheet  of  cloth  made  of  heavy  material,  and 
(in  one  ease)  still  further  stiffened  by  embroidery,  simi- 
lar to  the  piece  of  tapestry  that  hangs  at  the  portal  of 
modern  cathedrals  in  Italy,  or  (to  speak  more  Oriental- 
ly) like  the  tlap  at  the  opening  of  a  modern  tent  and 
the  carpet  or  camlet  partition  between  the  male  and  fe- 
male apartments  of  a  Bedawin  abode.  Of  these  there 
were  two,  each  of  which  is  denoted  by  a  distinctive 
term  rarely  varied. 

(«.)  The  front  opening  (MHS,  pelhach ;  A.  V.  "  door") 
was  closed  sufHciently  high  to  prevent  a  passer-by  from 
looking  in,  by  a  "  hanging"  (TtO'2,  masdk,  a  sci-een,  or 
"covering"  from  the  sun  [Psa.  cv,  39]  or  from  observa- 
tion [2  Sam.  vii,  19;  Isa.  xxii,  8])  of  materials  exactly 
like  that  of  the  entrance  to  the  court  already  described, 
suspended  upon  five  copper-socketed  and  gilded  pillars 
(C'^7''^?)  of  acacia-wood  b}'  means  of  golden  hooks 
(□^11,  pegs,  spoken  only  of  these  and  those  at  the  outer 
entrance),  the  whole  being  probably  of  the  same  height, 
proportions,  and  stj'le  in  other  respects  as  the  exterior 
one  just  referred  to.  The  number  of  these  pillars  is 
significant:  as  there  wevejive  of  them,  one  must  neces- 
sarily stand  in  the  centre,  and  this  one  was  probably 
carried  up  so  as  to  support  one  end  of  the  ridge-pole, 
which  w'Q  have  above  seen  is  presumable.  A  corre- 
sponding pillar  in  the  rear  of  the  tent  may  be  inferred 
to  sustain  the  other  end,  and  possibly  one  or  more  in 
the  middle  of  the  building. 

(h.)  A  "vail"  {ViZT'.'B,  parokeih,  sepnratrix,  used  only 
of  this  particular  thing,  sometimes  [Exod.  xxxv,  12; 
xxxix,  34;  xl,  21]  with  the  addition  of  the  previous 
term  for  emphasis)  divided  the  interior  into  two  apart- 
ments, called  resijectivcly  the  "holy  place"  and  the 
"most  holy."  This  partition-cloth  differed  onl}' from 
the  exterior  ones  in  being  ornamented  (perhaps  on  both 
sides;  comp.  1  Kings  vi,  29)  with  figures  of  cherubim 
stitched  (probably  with  gold  thread,  i.  e.  strips  of  gold- 
leaf  rolled  and  twisted)  upon  it,  apparently  with  the  art 
of  the  embroiderer  (~"^'n  iTjyp,  the  work  of  an  artif- 
icer;  A. V.  "cunning  work").  It  was  suspended  upon 
four  pillars  precisely  like  those  of  the  door  "  hanging," 
except  that  their  sockets  were  of  silver.  A  special  state- 
ment of  the  text  (Exod.  xxvi,  33),  "And  thou  shalt  hang 
up  the  vail  under  the  taches"  (nzHeriTX  nnr;i 
d'iO"i;5il  rnri),  evidently  meaning  that  the  pillars  to 
which  its  ends  were  to  be  attached  were  to  be  jjlaced 
directly  beneath  the  golden  knobs  opposite  in  the  walls, 


on  which  likewise  hung  the  side-curtains,  shows  both 
that  these  latter  were  tluis  completed  by  a  drapery  on 
the  remaining  side  of  each  room  ( it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  front  knobs  likewise  corresi)ond  in  po- 
sition to  that  of  the  doorway  screen),  and  likewise 
proves  the  character  and  situation  of  the  taches  them- 
selves (not  hooks  in  the  roof,  which  at  the  eaves  was  at 
least  five  cubits  above  the  top  of  the  "vail").  As  the 
"vail,"  like  the  two  outer  screens,  was  stretched  tight 
across  the  space  it  occupied,  it  was  of'  course  made  ex- 
actly long  enough  for  that  purpose;  thus,  too,  the  em- 
broidered figures  (which,  if  of  life-size,  were  of  just  the 
height  to  extend  upright  across  the  stutf^about  four 
cubits)  would  show  to  the  finest  effect,  not  being  in 
folds  like  the  interior  side-curtains. 

It  is  not  a  little  singidar  that  the  exact  position  of 
the  "vail"  is  not  otherwise  prescribed  than  by  the 
above  requirement;  nor  is  the  length  of  either  of  the 
apartments  which  it  separated  given,  alihough  together 
they  amounted  to  thirty  cubits.  On  the  supposition 
(sustained  by  the  analogy  in  the  Temple)  that  the  Most 
Holy  was  an  exact  square,  i.  e.  (according  to  our  deter- 
mination above)  twelve  cubits  each  way,  the  knob  or 
tache  opposite  which  it  would  hang  must  have  been 
that  which  stood  in  the  forward  edge  of  the  eighth 
plank  from  the  rear  of  the  building.  \Miether  it  was  in 
front  of  or  behind  the  pillars  is  not  certain  ;  but  the  for- 
mer is  probable,  as  it  would  thus  seem  a  more  eft'ectual 
barrier  from  without.  The  end  pillars  apparently  stood 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  side  walls,  both  in  order 
to  sustain  the  ends  of  the  vail,  and  to  leave  a  wider  space 
between  them  for  ingress  and  egress.  The  vail  was  sus- 
pended directly  upon  golden  pins  (A.  V.  "  hooks")  in- 
serted in  the  face  of  the  pillars  near  their  summit;  and 
thus  dift'ered  (as  did  likewise  the  screen  of  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle)  from  the  hangings  of  the  outer  court, 
which  hung  upon  silver  rods  (A.  V.  "fillets")  (doubtless 
by  loops  running  on  the  rods)  resting  on  similar  pins  or 
"  hooks."  The  reason  of  this  difference  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  greater  space  between  the  court  pillars 
(so  as  to  admit  animals  as  well  as  men)  would  have 
caused  too  much  sag  in  the  hanging  without  interme- 
diate support,  which  could  only  be  furnished  by  the 
rods  and  attachments  along  the  upper  edge. 

4.  Supplementary  Note. — Since  the  above  was  in  type 
we  have  reconsidered  a  few  points  concerning  the  struct- 
ure of  this  edifice  which  admit  of  further  elucidation. 

(1.)  The  "  Corner-hoards." — The  fact  that  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  courts  and  the  building  itself  were  in  deci- 
mal proportions,  and  that  in  the  temple  subsequently 
erected  for  the  same  purpose,  which  maintained  multi- 
ples of  these  dimensions,  the  holy  and  most  holy  were 
exactly  twenty  cubits  wide  (1  Kings  vi,  2),  leads  so 
strongly  to  the  presumjition  that  in  the  tabernacle 
these  rooms  were  ten  cubits  wide,  that  we  are  disposed 
to  recall  the  arrangement  adopted  in  the  foregoing 
discussion,  which  gives  these  apartments  a  width  of 
twelve  cubits,  leaving  for  the  holy  place  the  irregu- 
lar dimensions  of  eighteen  by  twelve  cubits.  Adopting 
the  suggestion  of  Keil  (^Commentary,  ad  loc.)  that  the 
corner-boards  were  constructed  of  two  parts,  forming  a 
right  angle  with  each  other,  we  have  only  to  take  a 
plank  one  and  a  half  cubits  wide,  like  all  the  others, 
divide  it  lengthwise  into  two  portions,  one  four  sixths 
and  the  other  five  sixths  of  a  cubit  wide,  and  fasten  these 
together  in  that  manner,  in  order  to  obtain  the  needed 
half  cubit  necessary  at  each  end  of  the  rear,  and  allow 
one  wing  of  the  corner-board  to  lap  around  the  end  of 
the  last  side-board,  and  cover  the  joint  neatly  and  sym- 
metrically, as  in  the  following  figure.  This  last  is  the 
adjustment  adopted  by  Brown  (The  Tabernacle,  etc. 
[Loud.  1^72],  p.  23),  who  reviews  and  justly  rejects  the 
conjectures  of  Josephus  (Ant.  iii,  (i,  3),  Kalisch  {Com- 
mentary, sni  loc),  and  Von  Gerlach  (ibid.).  His  compli- 
cated arrangement  of  the  sockets,  however,  is  unneces- 
sary, as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  diagram. 

The   statement   respecting   these   corner- planks   in 
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C'onier-bourd  and  Sockets. 

Exnd.  xxvi,  24,  "And  they  shall  be  twinned  (n"^"2Xn) 
from  below,  and  together  they  shall  be  complete  (S'^JSri) 
upon  its  top  to  the  first  (or  same)  ring,"  we  may  then 
understand  to  mean  that  they  were  to  be  in  that  man- 
ner jointed  thronghout  their  length,  and  were  to  use 
the  tirst  or  end  ring  of  the  side-plank  in  common  for 
the  topmost  bar.  thus  holiling  the  corner  firm  in  both 
directions,  as  seen  in  the  accompanying  figure.  The 
topmost  rear  bar  may  have  been  dowelled  into  the  end 
of  the  side-bar  for  further  security. 


"Coruer-board,"  showing  its  "One  Ring,"  in  common 
with  that  of  the  Side-plauk. 

(2.)  Position  of  the  Curtains. — The  use  of  these 
pieces  of  drapery  will  not  be  materially  affected  by  this 
change  in  the  width  of  the  structure.  We  need  only 
raise  the  peak  into  an  acute  instead  of  a  right  angle 
in  order  to  dispose  of  the  roof- canvas.  The  curtain 
across  the  rear  gable  may  be  wrapped  a  little  farther 
along  the  side  at  each  end,  and  it  will  at  the  same  time 
cover  the  tops  of  tiie  rear  planks,  and  close  the  joint 
where  the  ends  of  the  roof-curtains  fall  sliort  of  doing  so. 

On  the  supposition  of  a  flat  roof  stretched  directly 
acniss  the  tops  of  the  planks,  the  dimensions  of  both 
sets  of  curtains  may  readily  be  made  to  correspond  with 
the  reipiiremeuts  of  the  building.  The  embroidered 
curtains  may  either  be  used  around  the  walls,  as  pre- 
viously, or  they  may  be  joined  together  into  one  large 
sheet  to  cover  the  ceiling  and  walls  on  the  inside. 
Their  length  (twenty-eight  cubits)  would  in  the  latter 
case  reach  to  within  one  cubit  of  the  ground ;  and  their 
combined  breadth  (forty  cubits)  would  in  like  manner 
cover  the  end  wall  (ten  cubits  -|-  thirty  cubits  of  length 
of  building).  The  suture,  where  the  two  canvases  are 
ordinarily  supposed  to  be  joined  by  the  loops,  would 
thus  also  exactly  fall  over  the  "vail,"  separating  the 
holy  from  the  most  holy  ]>lace. 

The  same  would  be  true  likewise  of  the  goats'-hair  cur- 
tains if  similarly  joined  and  spread  over  the  roof  and  out- 
side of  the  tabernacle,  reaching  to  within  one  sixth  cubit 
of  the  ground  on  each  side  and  rear.     The  onlv  difficul- 


ty would  be  as  to  the  eleventh  or  extra  goats'-hair  cur- 
tain. If  this  were  attached  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other  breadths,  it  wouM  be  wholly  superfiuoiis,  unless 
used  to  close  the  entire  front,  as  it  miglit  be  if  doubled 
(according  to  the  usual  interpretation  of  Exod,  xxvi,  9). 
But  it  seems  agreed  upon  by  all  critics  that  it  must  be 
employed  upon  the  rear  of  the  building  (as  explicitly 
stated  in  ver.  12).  Keil  understands  that  it  was  di- 
vided between  the  back  and  the  front  equally ;  but 
this  answers  to  neither  passage,  makes  part  of  the  rear 
(rebbj  covered  in  fact,  and  brings  (Ijy  his  own  confes- 
sion) the  suture  one  cubit  behind  the  "vail"  (contrary 
to  ver.  33).  Brown  reviews  and  confutes  the  cx]ilana- 
tions  of  other  interpreters  (Kalisch,  Von  Gerlacli,  and 
Fergusson),  but  frankly  admits  his  own  inabilitj'  to 
solve  the  problem  (p.  43).  Paine's  interpretation  is  the 
only  one  that  meets  the  case. 

This  last  insuperable  difficulty,  together  with  the  im- 
possibility of  shedding  the  rain  and  snov,-,  seems  to  us 
a  conclusive  objection  against  the  flat-roof  theory  of  the 
building.  Brown  innocently  remarks  (p.  47),  "  Admit- 
ting that  snow  sometimes  falls  on  the  mountains  of 
Sinai,  it  seldom,  if  ever,  falls  in  the  wadies  or  plains ; 
and  if  slight  showers  ever  do  occur,  they  must  be  like 
angels'  visits,  few  and  far  between.  None  of  the  many 
authors  I  have  followed  across  the  desert  of  wandering 
seem  ever  to  have  witnessed  snow,  and  verj'  rarely  even 
rain."  This  last  circumstance  is  probably  owing  to 
the  fact  that  travellers  almost  invariably  avoid  the 
winter  or  rain}'  season.  The  writer  of  this  article  was 
overtaken,  with  his  party,  by  a  snow-storm  in  March, 
1874,  which  covered  the  ground  in  the  plains  and  bot- 
toms of  the  wadies  of  Mount  Sinai  ankle-deep;  and  ev- 
ery traveller  must  have  observed  the  unmistakable 
traces  of  terrific  floods  or  freshets  along  the  valleys  of 
the  whole  region.  It  often  rains  here  in  perfect  tor- 
rents (see  Palmer,  Desert  of  the  Exodus,  p.  33, 177).  "A 
single  thunder-storm,  with  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  fall- 
ing on  the  naked  granite  mountains,  will  be  sufficient 
to  convert  a  dry  and  level  valley  into  a  roaring  river  in 
a  few  short  hours"  {ibid.  p.  129).  It  is  essential  to  any 
reconstruction  of  the  tabernacle  that  the  roof  be  made 
water-tight,  and  this  can  only  be  done  eftectnally  by 
the  true  tent-form,  with  ridge-pole  and  peak.    See  Tent. 

5.  Furniture  of  the  Tabernacle. — The  only  piece  of 
furniture  within  the  inner  or  most  holy  place  was  the 
ark  of  the  covenant ;  and  the  furniture  of  the  outer 
room  or  holy  place  consisted  of  the  altar  of  incense, 
the  table  of  show-bread,  and  the  "golden  candlestick," 
the  position  of  each  of  which  is  given  in  Exod.  xxvi, 
34,  35.  They  are  all  described  in  detail  under  their  re- 
spective heads  in  this  Cyclopedia,  but  we  subjoin  the 
following  particulars  as  supplementary  to  the  article  on 
the  last-named  piece. 

The  candelabrum,  as  described  in  Exod.  xxv,  31-37 
(of  which  xxxvii,  17-23  is  almost  verbatim  a  copy), 
differs  considerably  from  that  in  the  account  of  Jose- 
phus  {Ant.  iii,  0,  7),  and  from  the  sculptured  figure  still 
extant  upon  the  Arch  of  Titus  ( Kelaud,  De  Spoliis 
Templi,  ]).  H;  in  which  work  other  representations,  all 
slightly  varying,  are  given  from  Kabbinical  sources  and 
coins).  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  "  candlestick" 
as  constructed  for  the  tabernacle  by  Moses  was  not  ex- 
actly the  same  in  form  as  in  the  later  models  of  Solo- 
mon's and  Herod's  temples ;  it  would  naturally  be  sim- 
pler and  less  ornamental  in  the  earliest  case,  and  the 
Herodian  fabrication  (if,  indeed,  this  were  other  than 
that  of  the  restoration  from  Babylon),  to  which  all  the 
later  Jewish  and  profane  statements  apply  (Solomon 
does  not  appear  to  have  furnished  his  Temple  with  any 
other  than  the  original  candelabrum  of  the  tabernacle), 
would  of  course  dejjart  most  widely  from  the  severity 
of  the  primitive  tj'pe. 

(1.)  In  the  original  object  the  following  elements  are 
clearly  defined  by  the  language  (as  above)  employed : 
There  was  a  main  or  central  stem  (""j^,  ^"?"t'^',  ihiyh, 
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The  Gokleu  Caiidehibi-iun  of  the  'ral)t'i  nacle.    (From  a 
resioratiou  by  the  Ediior.) 

A.  V.  "  shaft''),  doubtless  flaring  or  enlarged  at  the  bot- 
tom, for  a  secure  foot.  From  each  side  of  this  went  olf 
(apparently  opposite  each  other,  and  at  equal  intervals), 
three  arms  (D"^3p,  kanim,  reeds,  "branches"),  having 
each  along  their  course  three  almond-shaped  calyces 
(D'^"^25,  ^eft/iOT,  c;/ps,  "  bowls"),  one  crown  (HplSS, 
knphtor,  circlet,  "  knop"),  and  one  blossom  ('TIS, peruch, 
'•  flower") :  the  middle  stem  had  four  such  calyces,  and 
at  least  three  crowns,  placed  each  immediately  beneath 
the  several  junctions  of  the  arms  with  the  main  stem; 
also  more  than  one  blossom.  Finally,  there  were  seven 
burners  (3''"i3,  nerim,  U(jhls,  "lamps"),  evidently  one 
for  the  extremity  of  each  arm.  and  one  for  the  top  of 
the  central  stem.  Every  part  of  the  candelabrum  (in- 
cluding the  burners,  only  so  far  as  applicable  to  them) 
was  a  continuous  rounded  (hammered  or  turned)  piece 
of  refined  gold  ("iir;::  ~m  rnx  iTirp'2,  "  one  beaten 
work  of  pure  gold").  It  has  usually  been  assumed  that 
the  arms  were  all  in  the  same  plane  with  the  main 
stem,  and  their  summits  all  of  equal  height,  and  equi- 
distant from  each  other,  as  is  the  case  with  the  repre- 
sentation on  the  Arch  of  Titus. 

(2.)  The  following  are  the  principal  points  that  re- 
main uncertain:  The  relative  position  of  the  calyces, 
crowns,  and  blossoms  on  the  arms;  for  although  they 
are  alwaj's  enumerated  in  this  order,  there  is  nothing 
to  show  absolutely  whether  the  enumeration  begins  at 
the  intersection  with  the  shaft  or  with  the  extremities. 
The  former  view,  which  is  countenanced  by  the  rest  of 
the  description  (since  this  proceeds  upward  from  the 
base),  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Conant  (in  the  Amer.  ed.  of 
Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  s.v.  "Candlestick");  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  favored  by  the  difficulty  (or  rather  impos- 
sibility) of  assigning  more  than  one  blossom  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  central  stem  (as  the  text  would  then  seem  to 
re(|uire),  is  adopted  by  Prof.  Paine  {Solomon^s  Temple, 
etc.,  p.  10).  The  signification  of  the  terms  is  not  de- 
cisive; for  the  hiphtor,  or  "knop,"  may  quite  as  well 
signify  a  little  ornamental  boll  or  globular  enlargement 
in  the  necks  of  the  arms  and  in  the  stem  at  their  points 
of  departure,  as  a  rcipitdl  or  surmounting  decoration  (the 
three  ranged  along  the  main  stem  certainly  were  not 
such  in  strictness).  The  perach,  or  "  tiower,"  is  regard- 
ed by  both  the  above  writers  (who  thus  agree  in  mak- 
ing these,  after  all,  the  extreme  points  of  the  chande- 
lier) as  the  "receptacles"  of  the  lamps  themselves; 
these  last  being  regarded  by  Paine  as  denoted  by  the 
ffebiim,  or  "bowls,"  having  a  trinal  form  in  the  case  of 
the  side  arms,  and  a  (luaternal  in  that  of  the  main  stem 


— a  view  which  leads  to  great  complexity  in  their  con- 
struction and  in  the  form  of  their  sockets,  and  which, 
nioreover,  is  incongruent  wiih  the  number  (seven  only) 
assigned  to  the  lights.  Furthermorcj  in  the  compar- 
ison of  tlie  ornament  in  question  with  the  shape  of 
(ilinonds,  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  J/ou-er  or  J'ruif  of 
that  tree  is  referred  to;  we  prefer  the  latter  as  being 
more  properh-  designated  by  the  simple  word,  and  be- 
cause the  former  is  denotecl  by  a  difterent  term  in  the 
same  coinicction,  the  blossom  -  shaped  ornament.  It 
must  also  be  noted  that  the  arms  had  each  throe  of  the 
first-named  ornament,  and  but  one  of  the  other  two; 
whereas  the  main  stem  had  four  of  the  first,  and  at 
least  three  of  the  second  and  two  of  the  third :  the 
three  kinds,  therefore,  did  not  invariabh'  go  together, 
although  they  may  have  done  so  in  the  case  of  the 
central  stem.  Perhaps  the  whole  may  be  best  adjusted 
by  assigning  such  a  group  or  combination  of  the  three 
kinds  to  each  summit  and  to  each  intersection  of  the 
arms  with  the  main  stem,  and  merely  two  others  of 
one  kind  (the  gebia,  or  "  bowl")  to  the  side  arms,  prob- 
ably at  equidistant  points;  the  group  itself  consisting 
simply  of  an  ovate  cup-like  enlargement  of  the  rod  con- 
stitLiting  the  shaft,  with  a  raised  band  just  above  the 
bull),  and  the  rim  opening  into  petal-like  lips,  forming 
a  cavity  or  socket  for  the  lamp.     See  Lamp. 

IV.  Relation  of  the  Tubernacle  to  the  Reliijiovs  Life  of 
Israel. — 1.  Whatever  connection  may  be  traced  between 
other  parts  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  and  that  of  the  nations 
with  which  Israel  had  been  brought  into  contact,  the 
thought  of  the  tabernacle  meets  us  as  entirely  new. 
Spencer  {De  Leg.  Ikbrceor.  iii,  3)  labors  hard,  but  not 
successfully,  to  prove  that  the  tabernacles  of  Moloch  of 
Amos  V,  26  were  the  prototypes  of  the  tent  of  meeting. 
It  has  to  be  remembered,  however,  (1)  that  the  word 
used  in  Amos  (sikkuth)  is  never  used  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  means  something  very  different;  and  (2)  that  the 
Moloch-worship  represented  a  defection  of  the  people 
subsequent  to  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle.  The 
"  house  of  God"  [see  Bethel]  of  the  patriarchs  had 
been  the  large  "jiillar  of  stone"  (Gen.  xxviii,  18,  19), 
bearing  record  of  some  high  spiritual  experience,  and 
tending  to  lead  men  upward  to  it  (Biihr,  Si/»ibol.  i,  93), 
or  the  grove  which,  with  its  dim,  doubtful  light,  at- 
tuned the  souls  of  men  to  a  divine  awe  (Gen.  xxi,  33). 
The  tenqjles  of  Egypt  were  magnificent  and  colossal, 
hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  or  built  of  huge  blocks  of  stone 
as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  sacred  tent  of  Israel.  The 
command  was  one  in  which  we  can  trace  a  special  fit- 
ness. The  stately  temples  belonged  to  the  house  of 
bondage  which  they  were  leaving.  The  sacred  places 
of  their  fathers  were  in  the  land  towards  which  they 
were  journeying.  In  the  meanwhile,  they  were  to  be 
wanderers  in  the  wilderness.  To  have  set  up  a  bethel 
after  the  old  pattern  would  have  been  to  make  that  a 
resting-place,  the  object  then  or  afterwards  of  devout 
pilgrimage;  and  the  multi|ilication  of  such  places  at  the 
different  stages  of  their  march  would  have  led  inevita- 
bly to  polytheism.  It  would  have  failed  utterly  to  lead 
them  to  the  thought  which  they  needed  most — of  a  Di- 
vine Presence  never  absent  from  them,  protecting,  rul- 
ing, judging.  A  sacred  tent,  a  moving  bethel,  was  the 
fit  sanctuary  for  a  people  still  nomadic.  It  was  capable 
of  being  united  afterwards,  as  it  actually  came  to  be, 
with  "the  grove"  of  the  older  cullus  (Josh,  xxiv,  26). 
Analogies  of  like  wants,  met  in  a  like  way,  with  no  as- 
certainable historical  connection,  are  to  be  found  among 
the  Gretulians  and  other  tribes  of  Northern  Africa  (Sil. 
Ital.  iii,  289),and  in  the  sacred  tent  of  the  Carthaginian 
encampments  (Diod.  Sic.  xx,65). 

2.  The  structure  of  the  tabernacle  was  obviously  de- 
termined by  a  complex  and  profound  symbolism,  but  its 
meaning  remains  one  of  the  things  at  which  we  can 
but  dimly  guess.  No  interpretation  is  given  in  the  law 
itself.  The  explanations  of  Jewish  writers  long  after- 
wards are  manifestly  wide  of  the  mark.  Tliat  which 
meets  us  in  the  Ei)istle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  application 
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of  the  lypes  of  the  tabernacle  to  the  mysteries  of  re- 
deinptiuii,  was  hitent  till  tliose  mysteries  were  made 
known.  Yet  we  cannot  but  believe  that,  as  each  [lor- 
tion  of  the  wonderful  order  rose  before  the  inward  eye 
of  the  lawgiver,  it  must  have  embodied  distinctly  mani- 
fold truths  which  he  apprehended  himself  and  sought 
to  communicate  to  others.  It  entered,  indeed,  into  the 
order  of  a  divine  education  for  Moses  and  for  Israel, 
and  an  education  by  means  of  symbols,  no  less  than  by 
means  of  words,  presupposes  an  existing  language.  So 
far  from  shrinking,  therefore,  as  men  have  timidly  and 
unwisely  shrunk  (Witsius,  .i/V/z/yj/iaca,  in  Ugulino,  The- 
saur.  vol.  i),  from  asking  what  thoughts  the  Egyptian 
education  of  JNIoses  would  lead  him  to  connect  with  the 
symbols  he  was  now  taught  to  use,  we  may  see  in  it  a 
legitimate  method  of  inquiry — almost  the  only  method 
possible.  Where  that  fails,  the  gap  may  be  tilled  up  (as 
in  Biihr,  Si/mbol.  passim)  from  the  analogies  of  otlier 
nations,  indicating,  wliere  they  agree,  a  widespread 
primeval  symbolism.  So  far  from  laboring  to  prove,  at 
the  price  of  ignoring  or  distorting  facts,  that  everytliing 
was  till  then  unknown,  we  shall  as  little  expect  to  lind 
it  so,  as  to  see  in  Hebrew  a  new  and  heaven-born  lan- 
guage, spoken  for  the  first  time  on  Sinai,  written  for  the 
tirst  time  on  the  two  tables  of  the  covenant, 

3.  The  thought  of  a  graduated  sanctity,  like  that 
of  the  outer  court,  the  holy  place,  the  holy  of  holies, 
had  its  counter[)art,  often  the  same  number  of  stages, 
in  the  structure  of  Egyptian  temples  (Bithr,  Sijmbul.  i, 
216).     See  Temple. 

(1.)  The  interior  adytum  (to  proceed  from  the  inner- 
most recess  outward)  was  small  in  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  building,  and  commonly,  as  in  the  tabernacle  (Jo- 
sephus,  .4«^  ii,  6,  3),  was  at  the  western  end  (Spencer, 
Be  Leg.  Hehrmor.  iii,  2),  and  was  but  little  lighted.  In 
the  adytum,  often  at  least,  was  the  sacred  ark,  the  cul- 
minating-point  of  holiness,  containing  the  highest  and 
most  mysterious  symbols — winged  figures,  generally  like 
those  of  the  cherubim  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  FAiyfii.  v,  275; 
Kenrick,  Egypt,  i,  400),  the  emblems  of  stability  and 
life.  Here  were  outward  points  of  resemblance.  Of 
all  elements  of  Egyptian  worship  this  was  one  which 
could  be  transferred  with  least  hazard,  with  most  gain. 
No  one  could  think  that  the  ark  itself  was  the  likeness 
of  the  God  he  worshipped.  When  we  ask  what  gave 
the  ark  its  holiness,  we  are  led  on  at  once  to  the  infinite 
difference,  the  great  gulf  between  the  two  systems. 
Tliat  of  Egypt  was  predominantly  cosmical,  starting 
from  the  productive  powers  of  nature.  The  sj'inbols  of 
those  powers,  though  not  originally  involving  what  we 
know  as  impurity,  tended  to  it  fatally  and  rapidly  (Spen- 
cer, ]Je  Leg.  IhbrcBor.  iii,  1  ;  Warburton,  Dicine  Lega- 
tion, ii,  4,  note).  That  of  Israel  was  predominantly  eth- 
ical. The  nation  was  taught  to  think  of  God,  not  chief- 
ly as  revealed  in  nature,  but  as  manifesting  himself  in 
and  to  the  spirits  of  men.  In  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
as  the  highest  revelation  then  possible  of  the  Divine 
nature,  were  the  two  tables  of  stone,  on  which  were 
graven,  by  the  teaching  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  there- 
fore by  "  the  finger  of  God"  (Matt,  xii,  28 ;  Luke  xi,  20 ; 
see  also  Clement  of  Alexandria  [Stroin.  vi,  133J  and  1 
Kings  xviii.  4C ;  2  Kings  iii,  15;  J^zek.  i,  3;  iii,  14;  1 
Chron.  xxviii,  19),  the  great  unchanging  laws  of  hu- 
man duty  which  had  been  proclaimed  on  Sinai.  Here 
the  lesson  taught  was  plain  enough.  The  highest 
knowledge  was  as  the  simplest,  the  esoteric  as  the  exo- 
teric. In  the  depths  of  the  holy  of  holies,  and  for  the 
high-priest  as  for  all  Israel,  there  was  the  revelation  of 
a  righteous  \\\\\  requiring  righteousness  in  man  (Saal- 
schlitz,  .4  rchdol.  c.  77).     See  Ariv. 

Over  the  ark  was  the  kophereih  ("  mercy-seat"),  so 
called  with  a  twofold  reference  to  the  root-meaning  of 
the  word.  It  covered  the  ark.  It  was  the  witness  of  a 
mercy  cnvervig  sins.  As  the  "footstool"  of  God,  the 
"  throne"  of  the  Divine  glorj',  it  declared  that  over  the 
law  which  seemed  so  rigid  and  unbending  there  rested 
the  compassion  of  one  forgiving  "  ini(iuity  and  trans- 


gression." Ewald,  however,  giving  to  133,  the  root 
of  hophereth.  the  meaning  of  "to  scrape,"  "erase,"  de- 
rives from  that  meaning  the  idea  implied  in  the  Sept. 
iXanriipiui',  and  denies  that  the  word  ever  signified 
iTTt^ma  {Alterth.  p.  128,  129).     See  Mercy-seat. 

Over  the  mercy-seat  were  the  cherubim,  reproducing, 
in  part,  at  least,  the  symbolism  of  the  great  Hamitic 
races,  forms  fiimiliar  to  Moses  and  to  Israel,  needing  no 
description  for  them,  interpreted  for  us  bj'  the  fuller 
vision  of  the  later  prophets  (Ezek.  i,  5-13;  x,  8-15;  xli, 
19),  or  by  the  winged  forms  of  the  imagery  of  Egypt. 
Kepresenting  as  they  did  the  manifold  powers  of  nature, 
created  life  in  its  highest  form  (Biihr,  De  Leg.  Hebrieor. 
i,  341),  their  "overshadowing  wings,"  "meeting"  as  in 
token  of  perfect  harmony,  declared  that  nature  as  well 
as  man  found  its  highest  glory  in  subjection  to  a  divine 
law,  that  men  might  take  refuge  in  that  order,  as  under 
"  the  shadow  of  the  wings"  of  God  (  Stanley,  Jewish 
Church,  p.  98).  Placed  where  those  and  other  like  fig- 
ures were,  in  the  temples  of  Egypt,  they  might  be  liin- 
derances  and  not  helps,  might  sensualize  instead  of  puri- 
fying the  worship  of  the  people.  But  it  was  part  of  the 
wisdom  which  we  may  reverently  trace  in  tlie  order  of 
the  tabernacle  that  while  Egyptian  symbols  are  retained, 
as  in  the  ark,  the  cherubim,  the  urim,  and  the  thummim, 
their  place  is  changed.  They  remind  the  high-]jriest, 
the  representative  of  the  whole  nation,  of  the  truths  on 
which  the  order  rests.  The  people  cannot  bow  down  and 
worship  that  which  they  never  see.     See  Cheri'bim. 

The  material,  not  less  than  the  forms,  in  the  holy  of 
holies  was  significant.  The  acacia  or  shittim-wood, 
least  liable  of  woods  then  accessible  to  decay,  might 
well  represent  the  imperishableness  of  divine  truth,  of 
the  laws  of  duty  (Biihr,  Sgiuhol.  i,  286).  Ark,  mercy- 
seat,  cherubim,  the  ver\'  walls,  were  all  overlaid  with 
gold,  the  noblest  of  all  metals,  the  symbol  of  light  and 
purity — sunlight  itself,  as  it  were,  fixed  and  embodied, 
the  token  of  the  incorruptible,  of  the  glorj^  of  a  great 
king  (ibid,  i,  282).  It  was  not  without  meaning  that 
all  this  lavish  expenditure  of  what  was  most  costly  was 
placed  where  none  might  gaze  on  it.  The  gold  thus 
offered  taught  man  that  the  noblest  acts  of  beneficence 
and  sacrifice  are  not  those  which  are  done  that  they 
may  be  seen  of  men,  but  those  which  are  known  onl}'  to 
him  who  "seeth  in  secret"  (Matt,  vi,  4). 

Dimensions  also  had  their  meaning.  Difficult  as  it 
may  be  to  feel  sure  that  we  have  the  key  to  the  enigma, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  older  religious 
systems  of  the  world  did  attach  a  mysterious  significance 
to  each  separate  number;  that  the  training  of  Moses,  as 
afterwards  the  far  less  complete  initiation  of  Pythagoras 
in  the  symbolism  of  Egypt,  must  have  made  that  trans- 
parently clear  to  him,  which  to  us  is  almost  impenetra- 
bly dark.  A  full  discussion  of  the  subject  is  obviously 
impossible  here,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  exhibit  briefly 
the  chief  thoughts  which  have  been  connected  with  the 
numbers  that  are  most  prominent  in  the  language  of 
symbolism.  Arbitrary  as  some  of  them  may  seem,  a 
sufficient  induction  to  establish  each  will  be  foimd  in 
Biihr's  elaborate  dissertation  [Symbol,  i,  128-255)  and 
other  works  (comp.  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iv,  190-199; 
Leyrer,  in  Herzog's  Reul-Eiicyklop.  s.  v.  "  Stiftshiitte"). 

One— Tlie  Godhead,  eternity,  life,  creative  force,  the  snn, 
man. 

Two— Matter,  time,  death,  receptive  capacity,  the  moon, 
woman. 

TuREE  (as  a  number  or  in  the  triaiiirle) — The  universe  in 
connection  with  God,  the  absolute  in  itself,  the  nn- 
conditiiined,  God. 

FouB  (the  number,  or  in  the  square  or  cube) — Conditioned 
existence,  the  world  as  created,  diviue  order,  revela- 
tion. 

Seven  (as  =  3 -1-4)— The  union  of  the  world  and  God,  rest 
(ns  in  the  Sabbath),  peace,  blessing,  pnrilicalion. 

Ten  (asr=l-)-2-|-34- 4) — Completeness,  moral  and  physi- 
cal :  perfection. 

Five — Perfection  half  attained,  incompleteness. 

TwKLVE — The  siijns  of  tlie  zodiac,  the  cj'cle  of  the  seasons; 
in  Israel  the  idea!  number  of  the  people,  of  the  cov- 
enant of  God  with  them. 
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To  those  who  think  over  the  words  of  two  great  teach- 
ers, one  lieatlion  (I'hitarch,  Dc  Is.  et  Os.  p.  411)  and 
one  Cliristian  (^Clem.  Al.  Strom,  vi.  84-87),  who  had  at 
least  studied  as  far  as  they  could  the  mysteries  of  the 
religion  of  Egypt,  and  had  inherited  part  of  the  old  sys- 
tera,  the  precision  of  the  numbers  in  the  plan  of  the  tab- 
ernacle will  no  longer  seem  unaccountable.  If,  in  a  cos- 
mical  system,  a  right-angled  triangle,  with  the  sides 
three,  ft)ur,  live,  represented  the  triad  of  Osiris,  Isis, 
Orus,  creative  force,  receptive  matter,  the  universe  of 
creation  (I'lutarch,  loc.  cit.),  the  perfect  cube  of  the  holy 
of  holies,  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  numbers  4  and 
10,  may  well  be  accepted  as  symbolizing  order,  stability, 
perfection  (Biihr,  Symbol,  i,  225).  The  symbol  reap- 
pears in  the  most  startling  form  in  the  closing  visions 
of  the  Apocalypse.  There  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  is 
described,  in  words  wdiich  absolutely  exclude  the  literal- 
ism that  lias  sometimes  been  blindly  aiiplied  to  it,  as  a 
city  four-square — 12,000  furlongs  in  length  and  breadth 
and  height  (liev.  xxi,  16).     See  Nu.^iukr. 

Into  tlie  inner  sanctuary  neither  people  nor  the  priests 
as  a  body  ever  entered.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  that 
in  which  everything  represented  light  and  life  was  left 
in  darkness  and  solituile.  Once  only  in  the  year,  on  the 
day  of  atonement,  might  the  high-priest  enter.  The 
strange  contrast  has,  however,  its  parallel  in  the  spirit- 
ual life.  Death  and  life,  light  and  darkness,  are  won- 
derfidly  united.  Only  through  death  can  we  truly  live. 
Only  by  passing  into  the  "  thick  darkness"  where  God 
is  (Exod.  XX,  21 ;  1  Kings  viii,  12)  can  we  enter  at  all 
into  the  ''light  inaccessible"  in  which  he  dwells  ever- 
lastingly. The  solemn  annual  entrance,  like  the  with- 
drawal of  symbolic  forms  from  the  gaze  of  the  people, 
was  itself  part  of  a  wise  and  divine  order.  Intercourse 
with  Egypt  had  shown  how  easily  the  symbols  of  truth 
might  become  common  and  familiar  things,  yet  without 
symbols  the  truths  themselves  might  be  forgotten. 
Both  dangers  were  met.  To  enter  once,  and  once  only 
in  the  year,  into  the  awful  darkness — to  stand  before 
the  law  of  duty,  before  the  presence  of  the  God  who 
gave  it,  not  in  the  stately  robes  that  became  the  rep- 
resentative of  God  to  man,  but  as  representing  man  in 
liis  humiliation  in  the  garb  of  the  lower  priests,  bare- 
footed and  in  the  linen  ephod — to  confess  his  own  sins 
and  the  sins  of  the  people — this  was  wliat  connected  the 
atonement-day  {kippur)  with  the  mercy-seat  {kophe- 
retli).  To  come  there  with  blood,  the  syiubol  of  life, 
touching  with  that  blood  the  mercy-seat — with  incense, 
I  he  symbol  of  adoration  (Lev.  xvi,  12-14),  what  did 
that  express  but  the  truth  ( 1 )  that  man  must  draw 
near  to  the  righteous  God  with  no  lower  offering  than 
the  pure  worsiiip  of  the  heart,  with  the  living  sacrifice 
of  body,  sold,  and  spirit;  (2)  that  could  such  a  perfect 
sacrifice  be  found,  it  would  have  a  mysterious  power 
working  beyond  itself,  in  proportion  to  its  perfection,  to 
cover  the  multitude  of  sins  V 

From  all  others,  from  the  high-priest  at  all  other 
times,  the  holy  of  holies  was  shrouded  by  the  heavy 
vail,  bright  with  many  colors  and  strange  forms,  even  as 
curtains  of  golden  tissue  were  to  be  seen  hanging  before 
the  adytum  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  a  strange  contrast 
often  to  the  bestial  form  beiiind  them  (Clem.  Al.  Peed. 
iii,  4).  In  one  memorable  instance,  indeed,  the  vail 
was  the  witness  of  higher  and  deeper  thoughts.  On 
the  shrine  of  Isis  at  Sais.  there  were  to  be  read  words 
which,  though  pointing  to  a  pantheistic  rather  than  an 
ethical  religion,  were  yet  wonderful  in  their  loftiness, 
"I  am  all  tliat  has  been  {ttciv  to  ysyoi'iit),  and  is,  and 
shall  be,  and  my  vail  no  mortal  hath  withdrawn"  (oTTf/ca- 
Xi'-J/ci')  (Plutarch,  Be  /.v.  ct  (Mir.  p.  394).  Like,  and  yet 
more  unlike,  the  truth,  we  feel  tliat  no  such  words  could 
have  appeared  on  the  vail  of  the  tabernacle.  In  that 
identitication  of  the  world  and  God  all  idolatry  was  la- 
tent, as,  in  the  faith  of  Israel,  in  the  /  dm  all  idolatry 
was  excluded.  In  that  despair  of  any  withdrawal  of 
the  vail,  of  any  revelation  of  the  Divine  will,  there  were 
latent  all  the  arts  of  an  unbelieving  priestcraft,  substi- 


tuting symbols,  pomp,  ritual,  for  such  a  revelation.  But 
what,  then,  was  the  meaning  of  the  vail  which  met  the 
gaze  of  the  priests  as  they  did  service  in  the  sanctuary? 
Colors,  in  the  art  of  Egy])t,  were  not  less  signilicant  tliau 
innnber,  and  the  four  bnglit  colors,  probably,  after  the 
fashion  of  that  art,  in  parallel  bands — blue,  syiubol  of 
heaven,  and  purple  of  kingly  glory,  and  crimson  of  life 
and  joy,  and  white  of  light  and  purity  (Biihr,  Symbol. 
i,  305-330) — formed  in  their  combination  no  remote 
similitude  of  the  rainbow,  which  of  old  had  been  a 
symbol  of  the  Divine  covenant  with  tuan,  the  pledge  of 
peace  and  hope,  the  sign  of  the  Divine  Presence  (Ezek. 
i,  28;  Ewald,  .l//fr//(.  p.  333).  See  Coi-ok.  Within  the 
vail,  light  and  truth  were  seen  in  their  unity.  The  vail 
itself  represented  the  infinite  variety,  the  ttoXj^ttoikiXoc 
mxpia  of  the  divine  order  in  creation  (Eph.  iii,  10).  There, 
again,  were  seen  copied  u])on  the  vail  the  mysterious 
forms  of  the  cherubim  ;  how  many,  or  in  what  attitude, 
or  of  what  size,  or  in  what  material,  we  are  not  told. 
The  words  "cunning  work"  in  Exod.  xxxvi,  35,  applied 
elsewhere  to  comlunations  of  embroider^'  and  metal 
(  xxviii,  15;  xxxi,  4),  seem  to  justify  the  conjecture 
that  here  also  they  were  of  gold.  In  the  absence  of 
any  other  evidence,  it  would  have  been  perhaps  natural 
to  think  that  tliey  reproduced  on  a  larger  scale  the 
number  and  the  position  of  those  that  were  over  the 
mercy-seat.  The  visions  of  Ezekiel,  however,  repro- 
ducing, as  they  obviously  do,  the  forms  with  which  his 
priestly  life  had  made  him  familiar,  indicate  not  less 
than  four  (ch.  i  and  x),  and  those  not  all  alike,  having 
severally  the  faces  of  a  man,  a  lion,  an  ox,  and  an  eagle 
— strange  symbolic  words,  which  elsewhere  we  shoidd 
have  identified  with  idolatry,  but  which  here  were 
l)earing  witness  against  it,  emblems  of  the  manifold  va- 
riety of  creation  as  at  once  manifesting  and  concealing 
God. 

(2.)  The  outer  sanctuary  was  one  degree  less  awful 
in  its  holiness  than  the  inner.  Silver,  the  t3'pe  of  hu- 
man purity,  took  the  place  of  gold,  the  type  of  the  Di- 
vine glory  (Biihr,  Symbol,  i,  284).  It  was  to  be  trod- 
den daily  by  the  priests  as  by  men  who  lived  in  the 
perpetual  consciousness  of  the  nearness  of  God,  of  the 
mysterj^  behind  the  vail.  Barefooted  and  in  garments 
of  white  linen,  like  the  priests  of  Isis  [see  Priest], 
they  accomplished  their  ministrations.  Here,  too,  there 
were  other  emblems  of  divine  realities.  It  was  special- 
ly illumined  l)y  the  golden  latnp  with  its  seven  lights, 
never  all  extinguished  together,  the  perpetual  symbol 
of  all  derived  gifts  of  wisdoiu  and  holiness  in  man, 
reaching  their  mystical  perfection  when  they  -shine  in 
God's  sanctuary  to  his  glory  (Exod.  xxv,  31  ;  xxvii,  20 ; 
Zech.  iv,  1-14).  The  shew-bread  (the  "  bread  of  faces") 
of  the  Divine  Presence,  not  unlike  in  outward  form  to 
the  sacred  cakes  which  the  Egyptians  placed  before  the 
shrines  of  their  goils,  served  as  a  token  that,  though 
there  was  no  form  or  likeness  of  the  Godhead,  he  was 
yet  there,  acce])ting  all  offerings,  recognising  in  partic- 
ular that  special  oft'ering  winch  represented  the  life  of 
the  nation  at  once  in  the  distinctness  of  its  tribes  and 
in  its  unity  as  a  people  {Y.wald,  Alterth.  p.  120).  The 
meaning  of  the  altar  of  incense  was  not  less  obvious. 
The  cloud  of  fragrant  smoke  was  the  natural,  almost 
the  universal,  embleiu  of  the  lieart's  adoration  (Psa. 
cxli,  2).  The  incense  sprinkled  on  the  shew-bread  and 
the  lamp  taught  men  that  all  other  offerings  needed  the 
intermingling  of  that  adoration.  L'poii  that  altar  no 
"strange  tire"  was  to  be  kindled.  When  fresh  fire  was 
needed  it  was  to  be  taken  from  the  altar  of  burnt-offer- 
ing in  the  outer  court  (Lev.  ix,  24;  x,  1).  Very  strik- 
ing, as  compare<l  with  what  is  to  follow,  are  the  sublim- 
ity and  the  purity  of  these  symbols.  It  is  as  if  the 
priestly  order,  already  leading  a  consecrated  life,  were 
capable  of  understanding  a  higher  language  which  had 
to  be  translated  into  a  lower  for  those  that  were  still 
without  (Saalschi'itz.  A  rchdol.  vj  77). 

(3.)  Outside  the  tent,  but  still  within  the  consecrated 
precincts,  was  the  court,  fenced  in  by  an  enclosure,  yet 
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open  to  all  the  congregation  as  well  as  to  the  Levites, 
those  only  excepted  who  were  ceremonially  unclean. 
No  Gentile  might  pass  beyond  the  curtains  of  the  en- 
trance, but  every  member  of  the  priestly  nation  might 
thus  far  "draw  near"  to  the  presence  of  Jehovah. 
Here,  therefore,  stood  tlie  altar  of  biirnt-offerings,  at 
which  sacrifices  in  all  their  varieties  were  offered  by 
penitent  or  thankful  worshippers  ( Exod.  xxvii,  1-8; 
xxxviii,  1),  the  brazen  laver  at  which  those  worship- 
pers purified  themselves  before  they  sacrificed,  the 
priests  before  they  entered  into  the  sanctuary  (xxx, 
17-21).  Here  the  graduated  scale  of  holiness  ended. 
Wliat  Israel  was  to  the  world,  fenced  in  and  set  apart, 
that  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  was  to  the  surrounding- 
wilderness,  just  as  the  distinction  between  it  and  the 
sanctuary  answered  to  that  between  the  sons  of  Aaron 
and  other  Israelites;  just  as  the  idea  of  holiness  culmi- 
nated personally  in  the  high-priest,  locally  in  the  holy 
of  holies. 

V.  Theories  of  Later  Times. — 1.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  elaborate  symbolism  of  such  a  structure  was  under- 
stood by  the  rude  and  sensual  multitude  that  came  out 
of  Egypt.  In  its  fulness,  perliaps,  no  mind  but  that  of 
the  lawgiver  himself  ever  entered  into  it,  and  even  for 
him,  one  half,  and  that  the  highest,  of  its  meaning  must 
have  been  altogetlier  latent.  Yet  it  was  not  the  less, 
Avas  perliaps  the  more  fitted,  on  that  account,  to  be  an 
instrument  for  the  education  of  the  people.  To  the 
most  ignorant  and  debased  it  was  at  least  a  witness  of 
the  nearness  of  the  Divine  King.  It  met  the  craving 
of  the  human  heart,  which  prompts  to  worship,  with 
an  order  that  was  neither  idolatrous  nor  impure.  It 
taught  men  that  their  fleshly  nature  was  the  hinderance 
to  worship;  that  it  rendered  them  unclean;  that  only 
by  subduing  it,  killing  it,  as  they  killed  the  bullock  and 
the  goat,  could  they  offer  up  an  acceptable  sacrifice ; 
that  such  a  sacrifice  was  the  condition  of  forgiveness,  a 
higher  sacrifice  than  any  they  could  offer  as  the  ground 
of  that  forgiveness.  The  sins  of  the  past  were  consid- 
ered as  belonging  to  the  fleshly  nature  which  was  slain 
and  offered,  not  to  the  true  inner  self  of  the  worshipper. 
More  thoughtful  minds  were  led  inevitably  to  higher 
truths.  Tliey  were  not  slow  to  see  in  the  tabernacle 
the  parable  of  God's  presence  manifested  in  creation. 
Darkness  was  as  his  pavilion  (2  Sam.  xxii,  12).  He 
has  made  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun  (Fsa.  xix,  4),  The 
heavens  were  spread  out  like  its  curtains.  The  beams 
of  his  chambers  were  in  the  mighty  waters  (civ,  2,  3: 
Isa.  xl,  22;  Lowth,  De  Sac.  Poes.  viii).  The  majesty 
of  God  seen  in  the  storm  and  tempest  was  as  of  one  who 
rides  upon  a  cherub  (2  Sam.  xxi,  11).  If  the  words 
"  He  that  dwelleth  between  the  cherubim"  spoke  on  the 
one  side  of  a  special,  localized  manifestation  of  the  Di- 
vine Presence,  they  spoke  also  on  the  other  oi'  that 
Presence  as  in  the  heaven  of  heavens,  in  the  light  of 
setting  suns,  in  the  blackness  and  the  flashes  of  the 
thunder-clouds. 

2.  The  thought  thus  uttered,  essentiallj'  poetical  in 
its  nature,  had  its  fit  place  in  the  psalms  and  hymns  of 
Israel.  It  lost  its  beauty,  it  led  men  on  a  false  track, 
when  it  was  formalized  into  a  system.  At  a  time  wlien 
Judaism  and  Greek  philosophy  were  alike  effete,  when 
a  feeble  physical  science  which  could  read  nothing  but 
its  own  thoughts  in  the  symbols  of  an  older  and  deeper 
system  was  after  its  own  fashion  rationalizing  the  my- 
thology of  heathenism,  there  were  found  Jewish  writers 
willing  to  apply  the  same  principle  of  interpretation  to 
the  tabernacle  and  its  order.  In  that  way,  it  seemed  to 
them,  they  would  secure  the  respect  even  of  the  men 
of  letters  who  could  not  bring  themselves  to  be  prose- 
lytes. The  result  appears  in  Josephus  and  in  Philo,  in 
part  also  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen.  Thus 
interpreted,  the  entire  significance  of  the  two  tables  of 
the  covenant  and  their  place  within  the  ark  disap- 
peared, and  the  truths  which  the  whole  order  repre- 
sented became  cosmicul  instead  of  ethical.  If  the  spe- 
cial idiosyncracy  of  one  writer  (Philo,  De  Profttg.)  led 


him  to  see  in  the  holy  of  holies  and  the  sanctuary  that 
which  answered  to  the  Platonic  distinction  between  the 
visible  (aia^ijTci)  and  the  spiritual  (j'ojyrrt),  the  coarser, 
less  intelligent  Josephus  goes  still  more  completely  into 
the  new  system.  The  holy  of  holies  is  the  visible  fir- 
mament in  which  God  dwells,  the  sanctuary  is  the 
earth  and  sea  which  men  inhabit  (•lM^  iii,  C,  4,  7 ;  7, 
7).  The  twelve  loaves  of  the  shew-bread  represented 
the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  The  seven  lamps  were  the  seven  planets.  The 
four  colors  of  the  vail  were  the  four  elements  {<jToi\t'i(i), 
air,  fire,  water,  earth.  Even  the  wings  of  the  cherubim 
were,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  the  two  hemispheres  of  the 
universe,  or  the  constellations  of  the  greater  and  the 
lesser  bears  (Clem.  Alex.  *S7ro??i.  v,  35).  The  table  of 
shew-bread  and  the  altar  of  incense  stood  on  the  north, 
because  north  winds  were  most  fruitful ;  the  lamp  on  the 
south,  because  the  motions  of  the  planets  were  south- 
ward (ibiii.  §  34,  35).  We  need  not  follow  such  a  sys- 
tem of  interpretation  further.  It  was  not  unnatural 
that  the  authority  with  which  it  started  should  secure 
for  it  considerable  respect.  We  find  it  reappearing  in 
some  Christian  writers — Chrysostom  (Horn,  in  Jounii. 
Bapt.)  and  Theodoret  (Clucest.  in  Exod.');  in  some  Jew- 
ish— Ben-Uzziel,  Kimchi,  Abarbanel  (Bithr,  St/mbul.  i, 
103  sq.).  It  was  well  for  Christian  thought  that  the 
Church  had  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John  that  which  helped  to  save  it 
i'rom  the  pedantic  puerilities  of  this  physico-theok>gy. 
It  is  curious  to  note  how  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  the 
two  systems  of  interpretation  cross  each  other,  leading 
sometimes  to  extravagances  like  those  in  the  text, 
sometimes  to  thoughts  at  once  lofty  and  true.  Some 
of  these  have  already  been  noticed.  Others,  not  to  be 
passed  over,  are  that  the  seven  lamps  set  forth  the  va- 
ried degrees  and  forms  (TroXjijitfpwc  (cni  TroXyrpoTTitit) 
of  God's  revelation,  the  form  and  the  attitude  of  the 
cherubim,  the  union  of  active  ministry  and  grateful, 
ceaseless  contemplation  (Strom,  v,  36,  37). 

3.  It  will  have  been  clear  from  all  that  has  been  said 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  not  been  looked  on 
as  designed  to  limit  our  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of 
the  symbolism  of  the  tabernacle,  and  that  there  is  con- 
sequently no  ground  for  adopting  the  sj-stem  of  inter- 
preters who  can  see  in  it  nothing  but  an  aggregate  of 
types  of  Christian  mysteries.  Such  a  system  has,  in 
fact,  to  choose  between  two  alternatives.  Either  the 
meaning  was  made  clear,  at  least  to  the  devout  wor- 
shippers of  old,  and  then  it  is  no  longer  true  that  the 
mystery  ;vas  hid  "  from  ages  and  generations,"  or  else 
the  mystery  was  concealed,  and  then  the  whole  order 
was  voiceless  and  unmeaning  as  long  as  it  lasted,  then 
only  beginning  to  be  instructive  when  it  was  'Teady  to 
vanish  away."  Rightly  viewed,  there  is,  it  is  believed, 
no  antagonism  between  the  interpretation  which  starts 
from  the  idea  of  symbols  of  great  eternal  truths,  and 
that  which  rests  on  the  idea  of  types  foreshadowing 
Christ  and  his  Work  and  his  Church.  If  the  latter 
were  the  highest  manifestation  of  the  former  (and  this 
is  the  keynote  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  then  the 
two  systems  run  parallel  with  each  other.  The  type 
may  help  us  to  understand  the  symbol.  The  symbol 
may  guard  us  against  misinterpreting  the  tyjie.  That 
the  same  things  were  at  once  symbols  and  types  may 
take  its  place  among  the  proofs  of  an  insight  and  a  fore- 
sight more  than  human.  Not  the  vail  of  nature  only, 
but  the  vail  of  the  flesh,  the  humanity  of  Christ,  at 
once  conceals  and  manifests  the  Eternal's  glory.  The 
rending  of  that  vail  enabled  all  who  had  eyes  to  see 
and  hearts  to  believe  to  enter  into  the  holy  of  holies, 
into  the  Divine  Presence,  and  to  see,  not  less  clearly 
than  the  high-priest,  as  he  looked  on  the  ark  and  the 
mercy -seat,  that  righteousness  and  love,  truth  and 
mercy,  were  as  one.  Blood  had  been  shed,  a  life  had 
been  offered  which,  through  the  infinite  power  of  its 
love,  was  able  to  atone,  to  satisfy,  to  purify. 

The  allusions  to  the  tabernacle  in  the  Apocalypse 
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are,  as  migbt  be  expected,  full  of  interest.  As  in  a 
vision,  which  loses  siglit  of  all  time  limits,  the  temjile 
of  the  tabernacle  is  seen  in  heaven  (Kev.  xv,  oj,  and 
yet  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  tliere  is  no  tem|)le  seen 
(xxi,  22).  In  the  heavenly  ten)i)le  there  is  no  longer 
any  vail;  it  is  open,  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  is 
clearly  seen  (xi,  19). 

4.  We  cannot  here  follow  out  that  strain  of  a  higher 
mood,  and  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  enter  into  the 
speculations  which  later  writers  have  engrafted  on  tiie 
lirst  great  thought.  Those  who  wish  to  enter  upon 
that  line  of  iiujuiry  may  tind  materials  enough  in  any 
of  the  greater  commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews (Owen's,  Stuart's,  Bleek's,  Tlioluck's,  Delitzsch's, 
Alford's),  or  in  special  treatises,  such  as  those  of  Van 
Till  {De  Tabet-mic.  in  Ugolino,  77/<'A-((?n7/*-,  viii ),  Bede 
( Expositio  Myslicu  et  MonilU  Musaici  Taln'rudcnli  \ 
Witsius  (  De  Tabern.  Levit.  Mi/steriis,  in  the  Misccll. 
Sacr.).  Strange  outlying  hallucinations,  like  those  of 
ancient  rabbins,  inferring  from  ••  the  pattern  showed  to 
Moses  in  the  Mount"  the  permanent  existence  of  a 
heavenly  tabernacle,  like  in  form,  structure,  propor- 
tions to  that  which  stood  in  the  wilderness  (Leyrer,  loc. 
cit.'),  or  of  later  writers  who  have  seen  in  it  (not  in  the 
spiritual,  but  the  anatomical  sense  of  the  word)  a  /)/pe 
of  humanity,  representing  the  outer  bodily  framework, 
the  inner  vital  organs  ( Friederich,  Syvib.  dvr  Mus. 
Stiflshiilte,  in  Leyrer,  loc.  cit.,  and  Ewald,  Alteiih.  p. 
338),  may  be  dismissed  with  a  single  glance.  The 
Judaic  and  patristic  opinion  in  the  main,  though  not 
in  the  details,  was  advocated  by  Biihr  in  his  Symholik 
(1837),  in  which  he  considered  the  tabernacle  a  symbol 
of  the  universe,  the  court  representing  earth,  and  the 
tabernacle,  strictly  so  named,  heaven,  though  not  in  a 
material  sense,  but  as  the  place  and  instruments  of  (iod's 
revelation  of  himself.  In  his  work  on  the  temple,  ten 
years  later,  Biihr  retracted  much  of  his  former  theory, 
and  advocated  the  opinion  that  the  tabernacle  sym- 
bolized the  idea  of  the  dwelling  of  (iod  in  the  midst  of 
Israel.  Another  view,  which  seems  an  exaggeration 
into  unwarrantable  detail  of  the  true  idea  that  each 
Christian  is  a  temple  of  God,  ])roceeds  to  adapt  to  the 
elements  of  human  nature  the  divisions  and  materials 
of  the  tabernacle.  Thus  the  court  is  the  body,  the  holy 
place  the  soul,  the  holiest  the  spirit — true  dwelling- 
place  of  God.  This  might  do  very  well  as  a  general 
illustration,  and  was  so  used  by  Luther;  but  the  idea 
has  been  fully  developed  and  defended  against  the  at- 
tack of  Biihr  by  Friederich  in  his  Symb.  der  Mos.  Slifl- 
skiitte  (Leips.  1841). 

5.  Nevertheless,  as  the  central  point  of  a  great  sym- 
bolical and  tyjjical  institute,  the  tabernacle  necessarily 
possessed,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  contents,  a  sym- 
bolical and  typical  significance,  which  has  been  recog- 
nised by  all  orthodox  interpreters.  On  this  head,  as  we 
.see  above,  much  fancifid  and  unregulated  ingenuity  has 
been  indidged;  but  this  must  not  induce  us  to  neglect 
those  conclusions  to  which  a  just  ai)i)lication  of  the 
principles  of  typological  interpretation  conducts. 

(1.)  Under  the  Old-Test,  economy,  the  primary  idea 
of  the  tabernacle  was  that  of  a  dwelling  for  Jehovah  in 
the  midst  of  his  people,  and  this  was  prominently  kept 
in  view  in  all  tlie  arrangements  concerning  the  con- 
struction and  location  of  the  structure.  "Let  them," 
said  (iod  to  Moses, "  make  me  a  sanctuary  that  I  may 
dwell  among  them"  (Exod.  xxv,  8;  xxix,  45);  when 
the  structure  was  completed  it  was  set  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  congregation,  and  there  it  always  remained, 
whether  the  people  rested  or  were  on  their  march 
(Numb,  ii) ;  on  it  rested  the  cloud  which  indicated  the 
Divine  Presence,  and  which  by  its  quiescence  or  re- 
moval indicated  the  will  of  the  (ireat  Sovereign  of  Is- 
rael as  to  the  resting  or  the  removing  of  the  camp 
(Exod.  xl,  3G-38) ;  and  to  it  the  peojile  repaired  when 
they  had  sacrifice  to  offer  to  God,  or  counsel  to  ask  of 
liim  (Lev.  i,  3;  Numb,  xxvii,  2;  Deut.  xxxi,  14,  etc.). 
As  Judaism  was  strictlv  monotheistic,  it  knew  but  one 


sacred  place  where  Jehovah  was  to  be  found.  The 
holy  of  holies,  which  the  apostle  calls  "the  second  tab- 
ernacle" (Ileb.  ix,  7),  was  the  appropriate  residence  of 
Jehovah  as  the  tiod  of  Israel.  In  this  the  principal 
thing  was  the  ark,  in  which  was  placed  "  the  testimony"' 
(P'HS)),  and  which  was  covered  by  "the  mercy-seat" 
(in'}SS).  The  testimony  was  the  book  of  the  law,  and 
it  was  |jut  into  the  ark  as  a  witness  against  the  people 
because  of  their  sinfulness  (Deut.  xxxi,  26,  27).  This 
symbolized  the  great  truth  that  the  first  relation  into 
which  Jehovah  comes  with  the  sinner  is  that  of  a  ruler 
whose  law  testifies  against  the  transgressor.  But  this 
testimony  was  kid  bj'  the  mercy-seat,  on  which  the 
blood  of  atonement  was  sprinkled  by  the  high -priest 
when  he  entered  within  the  vail,  and  on  which  the  visi- 
ble emljlem  of  Jehovah's  presence — the  shechinah  be- 
tween the  cherubim  of  glory — was  enthroned;  and  in 
this  there  Avas  an  endjlem  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
demning and  accusing  power  of  the  law  was  taken  away 
by  tlie  propitiatory  covering  which  God  had  apjxiinted. 
By  all  this  was  inilicated  the  grand  truth  that  the  char- 
acter in  which  Jehovah  dwelt  among  his  ]ieople  was 
that  of  a  justly  offended  but  merciful  and  iiropitiated 
sovereign,  who,  having  received  atonement  for  their 
sins,  had  put  these  out  of  his  sight,  and  would  reinem- 
ber  them  no  more  at  all  against  them  (comp.  I'hilo,  De 
Vit.  Mosis,  bk.  iii). 

In  the  first,  or  outer  tabernacle,  were  the  altar  of  in- 
cense, the  table  with  the  shew-bread,  and  the  golden 
candlestick.  The  first  was  symbolical  of  the  necessity 
and  the  acceptableness  of  prayer,  of  which  the  smoke 
of  sweet  incense  that  was  to  ascend  from  it  morning 
and  evening  appears  to  be  the  appointed  Biblical  sym- 
bol (comp.  Psa.  cxli.  2;  Luke  i,  10;  Kev.  v,  8;  viii,  3, 
4).  The  second  was  emblematical  of  the  necessity  of 
good  works  to  accompanj'  our  devotions,  the  bread  be- 
ing the  offering  of  the  children  of  Israel  to  their  Divine 
King  (Lev.  xxiv,  8),  and  consecrated  to  him  by  the  of- 
fering of  incense  along  with  it  as  em1)lematical  of  prayer. 
The  thirtl  was  the  symbol  of  the  Churcli,  or  people  of 
God,  the  gold  of  which  it  was  formed  denoting  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Church,  the  seven  lamps  its  complete- 
ness, and  the  oil  by  which  they  were  fed  being  the  ap- 
propriate symbol  of  the  Divine  Spirit  dwelling  in  his 
people  and  causing  them  to  shine  (comp.  Zech.  iv,  2,3  ; 
Matt.  V,  14,  It);  Kev.  i,  12,  20). 

In  the  fore-court  of  the  tabernacle  stood  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering,  on  which  were  offered  the  sacrifices  of 
the  people,  and  the  laver,  in  which  the  priests  cleansed 
their  hands  and  feet  before  entering  the  holy  place. 
The  symbolical  significance  of  these  is  too  well  known 
to  need  illustration.     See  Offeking  ;  Pi'kification. 

(2.)  Under  the  new  dispensation,  if  we  view  the  tab- 
ernacle as  a  general  symbol  of  Jehovah's  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  his  people,  then  that  to  which  it  answers  can 
be  no  other  than  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord.  He 
was  "God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  "Immanuel,"  God 
with  us,  and  in  him  "dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily"  (1  Tim.  iii,  16;  Matt,  i,  23;  Col.  ii,  9). 
Hence  John  (i,  14),  in  speaking  of  his  incarnation,  says, 
"The  Word  became  flesh  and  tabernacled  (baKt]vw(Te) 
among  us,"  where  tlie  language  evidently  points  to  the 
ancient  tabernacle  as  the  symbolical  re^idence  of  Jeho- 
vah; and  in  the  book  of  Kevelation  (xxi,  5)  the  same 
apostle,  in  amiouncing  the  final  presence  of  Christ  in 
his  glorified  humanity  with  his  Church,  uses  the  ex- 
pression, "The  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men.''  From 
these  statements  of  the  New  Test,  we  may  hold  our- 
selves justified  in  concluding  that  the  ancient  taberna- 
cle, viewed  in  its  general  aspect  as  the  dwelling  of  Jeho- 
vah, found  its  antitype  in  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 
in  whom  God  really  dwelt.  Viewed  more  particularly 
in  its  two  great  divisions,  the  tabernacle  symbolized  in 
its  inner  department  the  reign  of  Jehovah  in  his  own 
majesty  and  glory,  and  in  its  outer  department  the  ser- 
vice of  God  by  propitiation   and  prayer.     In  keeping 
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,ijwith  this,  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
teaches  (as  above  seen)  us  to  regard  the  outer  part  of 
the  tabernacle  as  more  strictly  typical  of  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  inner  of  heaven,  into  which  he 
has  now  entered.  Thus  he  speaks  of  him  (viii,  '2)  as 
now,  in  the  heavenly  state,  "  a  minister  of  the  true  [i.  e. 
real,  d\t]^ti'i),  as  distinguished  from  symbolical]  taber- 
nacle which  the  Lord  pitched,  and  not  man,"  wliere  the 
allusion  seems  to  be  partly  to  the  fact  that  Christ  is  in 
heaven,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  he  ministers  tliere 
in  human  nature.  Still  more  ex])licit  is  the  language 
used  in  ix,  11,  where  the  writer,  after  speaking  of  the 
sacerdotal  services  of  the  ancient  economy  as  merely 
figurative  and  outward,  adds,  "  But  Christ  having  ap- 
peared as  high-priest  of  the  good  things  to  come,  by 
means  of  the  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle  not 
made  with  hantls  (that  is,  not  of  tliis  creation),  nor  by 
means  of  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  by  means  of  his 
own  blood,  entered  once  (for  all)  into  the  holy  place, 
having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us."  In  inter- 
preting this  passage,  we  would  follow  those  who  take 
the  whole  as  far  as  the  words  "  his  own  blood"  as  the 
subject  of  the  sentence,  and  consequently  join  the 
clauses  depending  from  Cid  with  Trapayu'uf-iti'ot;,  and 
not  with  ei'cri/X.Sei' ;  for  it  seems  to  be  more  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  writer  sliould  say  that  it  was  b}'  means 
of  a  more  perfect  tabernacle  and  a  holier  sacritice  that 
Christ  became  the  high-priest  of  spiritual  blessings  than 
that  it  was  by  these  means  that  he  entered  into  the  htily 
place.  The  objection  to  this  construction  which  dean 
Alford  urges,  that  "in  that  case  ovSs  would  be  left  with- 
out any  preceding  member  of  the  negation  to  follow,"  is 
of  no  weight,  for  it  burdens  the  construction  he  adopts 
as  much  as  that  he  rejects,  and  is  to  be  obviated  in 
either  case  by  resolving  oliSi  into  /cat  ov  (see  IMeyer's 
note  on  ver.  12).  Assuming  this  to  be  the  proper  con- 
struction of  the  passage,  it  seems  clearly  to  represent 
the  human  nature  of  our  Lord — that  in  which  he  made 
his  soul  an  offering  for  sin — as  the  antitype  of  the  an- 
cient tabernacle  in  which  the  liigh-priest  offered  sacri- 
fice, while  the  heavenly  world  into  which  he  had  enter- 
ed as  a  high-priest  was  typified  by  the  holj-  place  into 
which  the  Jewish  high-priest  entered  to  appear  in  the 
symbolical  presence  of  .Jehovah.  For  further  confirma- 
tion of  this  may  be  adduced  Heb.  x,  20,  where  the  writ- 
er, speaking  of  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  believers  under 
the  new  dispensation  of  approaching  God  through  Christ, 
says  we  can  do  it  "  by  a  new  and  living  way  which  he 
hath  inaugurated  (tvsKaivKTEi')  for  us  through  the  vail 
(that  is,  his  own  flesh)."  The  allusion  here  is  undoubt- 
edly to  the  ancient  tabernacle  service,  and  the  truth  set 
forth  is  that  as  the  high-priest  of  old  went  with  sacrifi- 
cial blood  through  the  vail  into  the  holy  of  holies,  so 
we,  as  made  priests  unto  God  by  Jesus  Christ,  may  ap- 
proach the  immediate  presence  of  .Jehovah  through  that 
path  which  the  Saviour  has  inaugurated  for  us  b_v  his 
death  in  human  nature — that  path  by  which  he  himself 
has  preceded  us  as  our  great  intercessor,  and  which  is 
ever  fresh  and  living  for  us.  There  may  be  some  rhe- 
torical confusion  in  this  passage,  but  the  general  idea 
seems  plainly  this,  that  the  body  of  Christ,  slain  for  us, 
affords  us  a  passage,  by  means  of  sacrifice,  into  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  just  as  the  first  tabernacle  with  its  services 
afforded  an  entrance  to  the  high-priest  of  old  into  the 
holy  of  holies  (see  Hofmann,  Schriflhnceis,  II,  i,  405  sq. ; 
\Veiss(t(j.  II.  Erfdllumj,  ii,  189  sq.). 

For  the  symbolism,  in  a  New-Test,  sense,  of  the  va- 
rious parts  and  uses  of  the  tabernacle,  such  as  the  altar 
(^iKTiarrri'ipiov,  Heb.  xiii,  10),  the  vail  (jcaTcnr'trdcr^ia, 
X,  20),  the  mercy-seat  (iXaari'iptov,  Rom.  iii,  25),  etc., 
see  each  word  in  its  place. 

6.  It  is  proper  in  this  connection  to  refer  to  a  specu- 
lative hypothesis  which,  though  in  itself  unsubstantial 
enough,  has  been  revived  under  circumstances  that  have 
given  it  prominence.  It  has  been  maintained  by  Von 
Bohlen  and  Vatke  (Biihr,  i,  117,  273)  that  the  commands 
and  the  descriptions  relating  to  the  tabernacle  in  the 


books  of  Closes  are  altogether  unhistorical,  the  result  of 
the  effort  of  some  late  compiler  to  ennoble  the  cradle  of 
his  people's  history  by  transferring  to  a  remote  antiquity 
what  he  found  actually  existing  in  the  Temple,  modi- 
fied only  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  fit  it  into  the  the- 
ory of  a  migration  and  a  wandering.  The  structure  did 
not  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  if  indeed  there 
ever  was  an  Exodus.  The  tabernacle  thus  becomes  the 
mythical  aftergrowth  of  the  Temple,  not  the  Temple 
the  historical  sequel  to  the  tabernacle.  It  has  lately 
been  urged  as  tending  to  the  same  conclusion  that  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  tabernacle  in  the 
Pentateuch  are  manifestly  unhistorical.  The  whole 
congregation  of  Israel  are  said  to  meet  in  a  court  which 
could  not  have  contained  more  than  a  few  hundred  men 
(Colenso,  Pentdtmch  and  Book  of  Joshua,  pt.  i,  ch.  iv,  v). 
The  number  of  priests  was  utterly  inadequate  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  tabernacle  {ibid.  ch.  xx).  The  narrative  of 
the  head-money  collection,  of  the  gifts  of  the  people,  is 
full  of  anachronisms  (ibid.  ch.  xiv). 

Some  of  these  objections — those,  e.  g.,  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  first-born,  and  the  disproportionate  smallness 
of  the  priesthood,  have  been  met  by  anticipation  in  re- 
marks under  Puiest  and  Levite.  Others  bearing  upon 
the  general  veracity  of  the  Pentateuch  history  it  is  im- 
possible to  discuss  here.  See  PENTArEucir.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  notice  such  as  bear  immediately  upon  the 
subject  of  this  article.  (1.)  It  may  be  said  that  this 
theory,  like  other  similar  theories  as  to  the  history  of 
Christianity,  adds  to  instead  of  diminishing  difficulties 
and  anomalies.  It  may  be  possible  to  make  out  plausi- 
bly that  what  purports  to  be  the  first  period  of  an  insti- 
tution is,  with  all  its  documents,  the  creation  of  the  sec- 
ond ;  but  the  question  then  comes.  How  are  we  to  explain 
the  existence  of  the  second?  The  world  rests  upon  aw 
elephant,  and  the  elephant  on  a  tortoise,  but  the  footing 
of  the  tortoise  is  at  least  somewhat  insecure.  (2.)  What- 
ever may  be  the  weight  of  the  argument  drawn  from 
the  alleged  presence  of  the  whole  congregation  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  tells  with  equal  force  against  the 
historical  existence  of  the  Temple  and  the  narrative  of 
its  dedication.  There  also,  when  the  population  num- 
bered some  seven  or  eight  millions  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  9), 
"all  the  men  of  Israel"  (1  Kings  viii,  2),  "all  the  con- 
gregation" (ver.  5),  "all  the  children  of  Israel"  (ver.  63) 
were  assembled,  and  the  king  "  blessed"  all  the  congre- 
gation (ver.  14,  55).  (3.)  There  are,  it  is  believed,  un- 
designed touches  indicating  the  nomadic  life  of  the  wil- 
derness. The  wood  employed  for  the  tabernacle  is  not 
the  sycamore  of  the  valleys  nor  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
as  afterwards  in  the  Temple,  but  the  shittim  of  the  Si- 
naitic  peninsida.  See  Shittah-tkee  ;  Shittim.  The 
abundance  of  fine  linen  points  to  Egypt,  the  seal  or  dol- 
phin skins  ("  badgers"  in  the  A.  V.,  but  see  Gesenius, 
s.  V.  nnri)  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  See  Bapger. 
The  Levites  are  not  to  enter  on  their  office  till  the  age  of 
thirty,  as  needing  for  their  work  as  bearers  a  man's  full 
strength  (Numb,  iv,  23,  30).  Afterwards,  when  their 
duties  are  chiefiy  those  of  singers  and  gatekeepers,  they 
were  to  begin  at  twenty  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  24).  Would 
a  later  history,  again,  have  excluded  the  priestly  tribe 
from  all  share  in  the  structure  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
left  it  in  the  hands  of  mj'thical  persons  belonging  to 
Judah,  and  to  a  tribe  then  so  little  prominent  as  that  of 
Dan  ?  (4.)  There  remains  the  strong  Egyptian  stamp 
impressed  upon  well-nigh  every  part  of  the  tabernacle 
and  its  ritual,  and  implied  in  other  incidents.  See 
Brazen  Serpent;  Levite;  Priest;  Urim  andThum- 
MiM.  Whatever  bearing  this  may  have  on  our  views 
of  the  things  themselves,  it  points,  beyond  all  doidjt,  to 
a  time  when  the  two  nations  had  been  brought  into 
close  contact,  when  not  jewels  of  silver  and  gold  only, 
but  treasures  of  wisdom,  art,  knowledge,  were  "  bor- 
rowed" by  one  people  from  the  other.  To  what  other 
period  in  the  history  before  Samuel  than  that  of  the 
Exodus  of  the  Pentateuch  can  we  refer  that  intercourse? 
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Wlion  was  it  likely  that  a  wild  trilie,  with  difficulty 
keeping-  its  ground  against  neighboring  nations,  would 
have  adopted  such  a  complicated  ritual  from  a  system 
so  alien  to  its  own  ?  The  facts  wliich,  when  urged  by 
Spencer,  with  or  without  a  hostile  purpose,  were  de- 
nounced as  daring  and  dangerous  and  unsettling,  are 
now  seen  to  be  witnesses  to  the  anticpiity  of  the  religion 
of  Israel,  and  so  to  the  substantial  truth  of  the  Jlosaic 
history.  Tlicy  are  used  <is  such  liy  theologians  who  in 
various  degrees  enter  their  protest  against  the  more 
destructive  criticism  of  our  own  time  (Hengstenberg, 
K<jiii)t  and  the  Books  of  Moses;  Stanley,  Jeicish  Church, 
lect.  iv).  (5.)  We  may,  for  a  moment,  put  an  imagi- 
narj'  case.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  records  of  the  Uld 
Test,  had  given  us  in  1  and  "2  Sam.  a  history  like  that 
which  men  now  seek  to  substitute  for  what  is  actually 
given,  had  represented  Samuel  as  the  tirst  great  preach- 
er of  the  worship  of  Elohim.  Gad,  or  some  later  prophet, 
as  introducing  for  the  tirst  time  the  name  and  worship 
of  Jehovah,  and  that  the  Old  Test,  began  with  this 
(Colenso,  pt.  ii,  ch.  xxi).  Let  us  then  suppose  that 
some  old  papyrus,  freshly  discovered,  slowly  deciphered, 
gave  us  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  what  we  now 
find  in  Exodus  and  Numbers,  that  tliere  was  thus  given 
an  explanation  both  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple and  of  the  Egyptian  element  so  largely  intermingled 
with  their  ritual.  Can  we  not  imagine  with  what  jidji- 
lant  zeal  the  books  of  Samuel  would  then  have  been 
"  criticalh'  examined,"  what  inconsistencies  would  have 
been  detected  in  them,  how  eager  men  would  have  been 
to  prove  that  Samuel  had  had  credit  given  him  for  a 
work  which  was  not  his;  that  not  he,  but  Moses,  was 
the  founder  of  the  polity  and  creed  of  Israel;  that  the 
tabernacle  on  Zion,  instead  of  coming  fresh  from  David's 
creative  mind,  had  been  preceded  by  the  humbler  tab- 
ernacle in  the  wilderness? 

The  objection  raised  against  the  truthfulness  of  the 
narrative  (Colenso,  ihul.  ch.  vii)  on  the  ground  that  the 
entire  congregation  of  600,000  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
vened at  the  door  of  this  small  structure  (Lev.  viii)  is 
readily  obviated  by  the  natural  interpretation  that  oidy 
the  principal  persons  stood  immediately  near,  while  the 
multitude  easily  viewed  the  ceremonies  from  a  conven- 
ient distance  (Birks,  The  Exodus  of  Israel,  p.  111). 

VI.  Literature. — Besides  the  commentaries  on  Exodus 
ad  loc,  see  Biihr,  Symholik  d,  mos.  Cull,  i,  56  sq. ;  Liuid, 
Die  j lid.  Heiligthiimer  dargesfellt  (Hamb.  1G95,  1738); 
Van  Til,  Comment,  de  Tabernac.  J\fos.  (Uord.  1714;  also 
in  Ugolino,  Thesaur.  vol.  viii) ;  Conrad,  De  Tahernaculi 
Mosis  Structura  et  Fiffitra  (Offenbach,  1712);  Lamy, 
De  Tahernarulo  Foederis  (Paris,  1720);  Tympe,  Taher- 
naculi e  Monumentis  Descriptio  (Jena,  1731) ;  Carpzov, 
^;)/5ar.  p.  248  sq. ;  'RoianA,  Antiq.  Sacr.\,i-b\  Schacht, 
A  nimadv.  ad  Iken.  A  ntiq.  p.  2G7  sq. ;  D'Aquine  [Phil.], 
Du  Tabernacle  (Paris,  1623-24);  Benzelii  Disserta- 
tiones,  ii,  97  sq. ;  Millii  Miscellanea  Sacra  (Amit.  1754), 
p.  329  sq. ;  Ravius,  De  iis  quce  ex  Arabia  in  tisum  Tu- 
bei-naculifuerant  Petita  (LTltraj.  1753,  ed.  J.  M.  Schrockh, 
Lips.  1755) :  Recchiti,  "jS'l'Sn  (Mantua,  1776) ;  Vrie- 
moet,  De  Aulceo  adyti  Tahernaculi  (France.  1745); 
Meyer,  Bibeldeutung,  p.  262  sq. ;  Lanzi  [Michelangelo], 
Jai  Sacra  Scrittura  Illustrata  con  Monum.  Fenico  As- 
siri  ed.  Erjiziani  (Roma,  1827,  fol.) ;  Neumann,  Die  Stifts- 
hiitte  (Gotha,  1861) ;  Friedcrich,  Si/mbol.  d. inos. Stiftshittte 
(Leips.  1841);  Kurtz,  in  the  Si'nd.  u.  Krit.  1844,  ii,  305 
sq. ;  Riggenbach,  Die  mos.  Stiftshiitte  (Basel,  1862, 
1867);  Soltau,  Vessels  of  the  Tabernacle  (Lond.  1865); 
Paine,  The  Tabei-nacle,  Temple,  etc.  (Bost.  1861);  Kitto, 
The  Tabernacle  and  its  Furniture  (Lond.  1849):  Simp- 
son, Typ.  Character  of  the  Tahenwcle  (Edinb.  1852) ; 
Brown,  The  Tabernacle,  etc.  (ibid.  1871, 1872,  8vo). 

TABERNACLE  is  a  name  given  to  certain  chapels 
or  meeting-houses  in  England  erected  by  Mr.  White- 
field,  and  to  similar  places  of  worship  reared  by  Robert 
Haldane  for  the  accommodation  of  a  few  large  congre- 
gations in  Scotland,  out  of  which   have  chiefly  been 


Stone  Tabernacle  at  Kintore,  Aberdeenshire. 

formed  the  present  churches  of  Congregational  dissent- 
ers in  that  country. 

Tabernacle  is  also  a  term  applied  to  certain  interior 
portions  of  churches,  etc. :  1.  A  niche  or  hovel  lor  an 
image.  2.  An  ambrj'  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar,  or 
behind  it,  for  the  reservation  of  the  host,  chrism,  and 
oil  for  the  sick.  3.  A  throne  carried  like  a  litter  on  the 
shoulders  of  Spanish  priests  in  the  procession  oi'  Corpus 
Christi,  and  siqiporting  the  host.  4.  A  small  temple 
over  the  central  part  of  an  altar  for  the  reservation  of 
the  eucharist,  contained  in  the  pyx,  and  often  decorated 
with  a  crown  of  three  circlets.  Its  earliest  form  was  a 
coffer  of  wood,  or  a  little  arched  receptacle;  then  it  be- 
came a  tower  of  gold,  or  of  circular  shape,  being  a  cas- 
ket for  the  chalice  and  paten,  in  fact  a  ciborium.  In 
the  15th  century  the  tabernacle  became  a  magnificent 
piece  of  furniture  over  or  on  the  left  side  of  the  high-al- 
tar, with  statues,  towers,  foliage,  buttresses,  and  superb 
work,  as  at  Grenoble,  vSt.  John  Maurienne,  Lean,  Tour- 
nay,  and  Nuremberg,  the  latter  sixty-four  feet  high,  and 
of  white  stone.     SeeCiBOKiuM;  Dovp:;  Pyx. 

Tabernacles,  the  Feast  of,  the  third  of  the  three 
great  annual  festivals,  the  other  two  being  the  feasts  of 
the  Passover  and  Pentecost,  on  which  the  whole  male 
population  were  required  to  appear  before  the  Lord  in 
the  national  sanctuary.  (We  base  our  treatment  of  this 
subject  upon  Ginsburg's  article  in  Kitto's  Cijclopcpdin, 
with  additions  from  other  sources,  especially  Smith's 
Diet,  of  the  Bible.)     See  Festival. 

I.  Names  and  their  Siffnif  cation.  —  This  festival  is 
called — 1.  n2Bil  5n,  Chuy  has-Sukkoth ;  Sept.  ioprri 
(TK7]vuii',  the  Festival  of  Tents ;  Vidg.ye?'ia?  tahernacnlo- 
7-um ;  A.  V.  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (2  Chron.  viii,  13 ; 
Ezra  iii,  4;  Zech.  xiv,  16,  18,  19);  (TKrjroTrrjyia  (John 
vii,  2;  Josephus,  A7it.  viii,  4,  5);  (TKjjt'ai  (Pliilo,  De 
Sept.  §  24);  r)  (yKip'i)  (Plutarch,  Sympos.  iv,  6,  2);  be- 
cause every  Israelite  was  commanded  to  live  in  taber- 
nacles during  its  continuance  (comp.  Lev.  xxiii,  43). 
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2.  t]'^pXn  5n,  fopTri  avvTtXiiac,  the  Feast  of  Iiir/ather- 
tiiff  (Exod.  xxiii,  16;  xxxiv,  22),  because  it  was  cele- 
brated at  the  end  of  the  agricultural  year,  wlien  the  in- 
gathering of  the  fruits  and  the  harvest  was  completed. 

3.  It. is  kut'  i^oxtjv  denominated  miT^  ^n,  the  Festival 
of  Jehprah  (Lev.  xxiii,  39),  or  simply  SHI^,  30,  the  Fes- 
tival (1  Kings  viii,  2;  2  Chron.  v,  3 ;  vii,  8,  9;  Mishna, 
Shekalim,  iii,  1 ;  Sukkafi,  u,  G ;  Rosh  hu-Shana,  i.  2 ;  Me- 
gilldh,  iii,  5;  Taanith,  i,  1,  2),  because  of  its  importance, 
and  of  its  being  the  most  joyful  of  all  festivals.  The 
assertion  of  Winer  [Bibl.  Realwvrtei'huch,  s.  v.  "  Laub- 
hUttenfest"),  repeated  by  Keil  (.1  rchiiologie,  vol.  i,  §  85, 
note  3)  and  Biihr  {Si/mholik,  ii,  660),  that  the  rabbins 
call  this  festival  n3"l"l^ri  D1"',  dies  midtiplicationis,  is 
incorrect.  The  Mishna,  which  Winer  quotes  in  corrob- 
oration of  this  assertion,  does  not  denominate  this  festi- 
val as  such,  but  simply  speaks  of  the  many  sacrifices 
offered  on  the  first  day  thereof:  "  If  any  one  vows  wine 
[for  the  TcmpleJ  he  must  not  give  less  than  three  logs; 
if  oil,  not  less  than  one  log.  ...  If  he  says,  I  do  not 
know  how  much  I  have  set  apart,  he  must  give  as  much 
as  is  used  on  the  day  which  requires  most"  {Menachoth, 
xiii,  5) — i.  e.  as  is  used  on  the  first  day  of  the  festival 
[of  Tabernacles]  when  it  happens  to  be  on  a  Sabbath, 
for  on  such  a  daj'  there  are  more  libations  used  than  on 
any  otlier  day  in  the  year,  inasmuch  as  140  logs  of  wine 
are  required  for  the  different  sacrifices. 

The  following  are  the  principal  passages  in  the  Penta- 
teuch which  refer  to  this  festival :  Exod.  xxiii,  IG,  where 
it  is  spoken  of  as  the  Feast  of  Ingathering,  and  is  brought 
into  connection  with  the  otlier  festivals  under  their  ag- 
ricultural designations,  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread 
and  the  Feast  of  Harvest;  Lev.  xxiii,  34-36,  39-43, 
where  it  is  mentioned  as  commemorating  the  passage 
of  the  Israelites  through  the  desert;  Deut.  xvi,  13-15, 
in  which  there  is  no  notice  of  the  eighth  day,  and  it  is 
treated  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the  harvest;  Numb,  xxix, 
12-38,  where  there  is  an  enumeration  of  the  sacrifices 
which  belong  to  the  festival;  Deut.  xxxi,  10-13,  where 
the  injunqtion  is  given  for  the  public  reading  of  the  law 
in  the  Sabbatical  year,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  In 
Neh.  viii  there  is  an  account  of  the  observance  of  the 
feast  by  Ezra,  from  which  several  additional  particulars 
respecting  it  may  be  gathered. 

II.  The  Time  at  lohich  this  Festival  icas  celebrated. — 
The  time  fixed  for  the  celebration  of  this  feast  is  from 
the  15th  to  the  22d  of  Tishri,  when  the  season  of  the 
year  is  changing  for  winter  (Josephus,  Ant.  iii,  10,  4); 
i.  e.  in  the  autumn,  when  the  whole  of  the  chief  fruits 
of  the  ground — the  corn,  the  wine,  and  the  oil — were 
gathered  in  (Exod.  xxiii,  16;  Lev.  xxiii,  39  ;  Deut.  xvi, 
13-15).  Hence  it  is  spoken  of  as  occurring  "in  the  end 
of  the  year,  when  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  labors  out 
of  the  field."  There  were  thus  only  four  days  inter- 
vening between  this  festival  and  the  Great  Day  of 
Atonement.  But  though  its  duration,  strictly  speaking, 
was  only  seven  days  (Deut.  xvi,  13 ;  Ezek.  xlv,  25),  yet, 
as  it  was  followed  by  a  day  of  holy  convocation,  this 
festival  is  sometimes  described  as  lasting  eight  days 
(Lev.  xxiii,  3G  ;  Neh.  viii,  18). 

III.  The  Manner  in  which  this  Festival  was  celehi-ated. 
— As  it  is  most  essential,  in  describing  the  mode  in  which 
this  feast  was  and  still  is  celebrated,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  Pentateuchal  enactments  and  those  rites,  cer- 
emonies, and  practices  which  gradually  obtained  in  the 
course  of  time,  we  shall  divide  our  description  into  three 
periods. 

1.  The  Period  from  the  Institution  of  this  Festival  to 
the  Babylonian  Captivity. — The  Mosaic  enactments  about 
the  manner  in  which  this  festival  is  to  be  celebrated  are 
as  follows:  The  Israelites  are  to  live  in  tabernacles  dur- 
ing the  seven  days  of  this  festival,  "  that  your  genera- 
tions may  know  that  I  made  the  children  of  Israel  to 
dwell  in  tabernacles  when  I  brought  them  out  of  the 
land  of  P^gvpt"  (Lev.  xxiii,  42, 43).  The  first  dav  alone, 
X.-K 


however,  is  to  be  a  holy  convocation  (llJ"lp  Sip's), 
and  a  Sabbath  or  day  of  perfect  cessation  of  business,  o;i 
which  no  manner  of  secular  work  is  to  be  done  (ver.  35, 
39);  and  all  the  able-bodied  male  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, who  are  not  legally  precluded  from  it,  are  to 
appear  in  the  place  of  the  national  sanctuary,  as  on  the 
Passover  and  Pentecost  (Exod.  xxiii,  14, 17  ;  xxxiv,  23). 
On  this  day  the  Israelites  are  to  take  "  the  fruit  of 
goodly  trees,  with  branches  of  palm-trees,  boughs  of 
thick  trees,  and  willows  of  the  brook"  (Lev.  xxiii, 
40),  most  probably  to  symbolize  the  varied  vegetation 
which  grew  in  the  different  localities  of  their  journey 
through  the  wilderness — viz.  the  palm-tree  of  tlie  plain 
where  the  Israelites  encamped,  the  willow  at  the  moun- 
tain stream,  from  which  God  gave  his  people  water  to 
drink;  and  the  designedly  indefinite  thick  bush  on  the 
mountain  heights  over  which  they  had  to  travel;  while 
the  fruits  of  the  goodly  trees  represent  the  produce  of 
the  beautiful  land  which  they  ultimately  obtained  after 
their  pilgrimages  in  the  wilderness  (Pressel,  in  Herzog's 
Real- Encyklopddie,  s.  v.  "  Lanbliuttenfest").  As  this 
festival,  however,  though  symbolizing  by  the  several 
practices  thereof  the  pilgrimage  through  the  wilderness, 
was  nevertheless  more  especially  designed  to  celebrate 
the  completion  of  the  harvest  in  the  Promised  Land,  as 
typified  by  "the  fruit  of  the  goodly  trees"  in  contrast  to 
the  plants  of  the  wilderness,  the  Israelites  are  enjoined 
"not  to  appear  before  the  Lord  empty,  but  every  one 
shall  give  as  he  is  able,  according  to  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  which  he  hath  given  thee"  (Exod.  xxiii, 
15;  Deut.  xvi,  16,  17).  Hence  they  are  to  offer  burnt- 
offerings,  meat-offerings,  drink-offerings,  and  other  sac- 
rifices as  follows :  On  the  first  day,  the  burnt-offering  is 
to  consist  of  thirteen  bullocks,  two  rams,  fourteen  lambs, 
and  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin-offering,  with  the  ap- 
propriate meat-  and  drink-offerings ;  the  meat-offerings 
being  three  tenths  of  an  ephah  of  fiour  mingled  with  one 
half  of  a  hin  of  oil  to  each  bullock,  two  tenths  of  an 
ephah  of  fiour  mingled  with  one  third  of  a  hin  of  oil  to 
each  ram,  and  one  tenth  of  an  ephah  of  Hour  mingled 
with  one  quarter  of  a  hin  of  oil  to  each  lamb ;  the  drink- 
offering  consisting  of  one  half  of  a  hin  of  wine  to  each 
bullock,  one  third  of  a  hin  of  wine  to  each  ram,  and  one 
quarter  of  a  hin  of  wine  to  each  lamb  (Nmnb.  xv,  2-11 ; 
xxviii,  12-14).  The  same  number  of  rams  and  lambs, 
and  one  kid,  are  to  be  offered  on  the  following  days; 
the  number  of  bullocks  alone  is  to  be  reduced  by  one 
each  <iay,  so  that  on  the  seventh  day  only  seven  are  to 
be  offered  (xxix,  12-38).  There  are  accordingly  to  be 
offered  during  the  seven  dav's  in  all  seventy  bullocks, 
fourteen  rams,  ninety-eight  lambs,  and  seven  goats, 
with  thirty-three  and  three-fifths  ephahs  of  flour,  sixty- 
four  and  one-sixth  bins  of  oil,  and  sixty-four  and  one- 
sixth  bins  of  wine.  Moreover,  the  law  is  to  be  read 
publicly  in  the  sanctuary  on  the  first  day  of  the  festival 
every  Sabbatical  year  (Deut.  xxxi,  10-13).  The  six 
following  days — i.  e.  15th-22d  of  Tishri — are  to  be  half- 
festivals;  they  were  most  probably  devoted  to  social 
enjoyments  and  friendly  gatherings,  when  every  head 
of  the  family  was  to  enjoy  the  feasts  from  the  second  or 
festival  tithe  with  his  son,  daughter,  man-servant,  maid- 
servant, the  Levite,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow  (xvi,  14).     See  Tithe. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  seventh  daj'  another  festival 
is  to  be  celebrated,  denominated  the  concluding  day  (CT' 
TTi'^'J),  the  eighth  concluding  day  {Vi'^'^V_  '^D"''Cd  ;  Sept. 
6^(1^101^).  Like  the  first  day,  it  is  to  be  a  holy  convo- 
cation, and  no  manner  of  work  is  to  be  done  on  it.  As 
it  is  not  only  the  finishing  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
but  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  cycle  of  festivals,  the 
dwelling  in  the  tabernacle  is  to  cease  on  it,  and  the  sac- 
rifices to  be  offered  thereon  are  to  be  distinct,  and  un- 
like those  offered  on  the  preceding  days  of  Tabernacles. 
The  burnt-sacrifice  is  to  consist  of  one  bullock,  one  ram, 
and  seven  lambs  one  year  old,  with  the  appropriate 
meat-  and  drink-offerings,  and  one  goat  for  a  sin-offering 
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(Numb,  xxix,  36-38).  The  sacrifices,  therefore,  were  1  tival,  while  his  house  is  only  to  be  his  occasional  abode, 
1(1  be  like  those  of  the  seventh  new  nuion  and  the  (ireat  \  and  he  is  only  to  quit  the  booth  when  it  rains  verj' 
Day  of  Atonement.  Beint;,  however,  attached  as  an 
octave  to  the  P^east  of  Tabernacles,  the  Sabbatical  rest 
and  the  holy  convocation,  which  properly  belong  to  the 
seventh  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  are  transferred 
to  it,  and  hence  the  two  festivals  are  frequently  joined 
together  ami  spoken  of  as  one  composed  of  eight  days. 
There  is  onlv  one  instance  on  record  of  this  festival  be- 
ing celebrated  betwf'cn  the  entrance  into  the  Promised 
Land  and  the  Babylonian  captivity  (1  Kings  viii,  2;  2 
Chron.  vii,  8-10  with  Neb.  viii,  17).  No  trace  of  any 
exposition  of  the  I'entateuchal  enactments  with  regard 
to  this  festival  is  to  be  found  till  we  come  to  the  post- 
exilian  period. 

2.  The  Pei-iod  from  the  Return  from  Babylon  to  the 
Destruction  of  the.  Temple. — In  the  account  of  the  first 
celebration  of  this  festival  after  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  concise  Pentateuchal 
injunction  is  expanded.  Not  only  are  the  localities 
specified  in  which  these  booths  are  to  be  erected,  but 
additional  plants  are  mentioned,  and  the  use  to  be 
made  of  these  plants  is  stated.  The  Jews,  according  to 
the  command  of  Ezra,  made  themselves  booths  upon 
the  roofs  of  houses,  in  the  courts  of  their  dwellings,  in 
the  courts  of  the  sanctuary,  in  the  street  of  the  water- 
gate,  and  in  the  street  of  the  gate  of  PIphraim,  from  the 
olive-branches,  the  pine-branches,  the  myrtle-branches, 
the  palm-branches,  and  the  branches  of  the  thick  trees, 
which  they  were  told  to  gather,  and  dwelt  in  these 
booths  seven  days  (Neh.  viii,  15-18).  The  Sadducees  of 
old,  who  are  followed  by  the  Karaites,  took  these  boughs 
and  the  fruits  to  be  itlentical  with  those  mentioned  in 
Lev.  xxiii,  39,  40,  and  maintained  that  these  were  to  be 
used  for  the  construction  and  adornment  of  the  booths 
or  tabernacles.  The  Pharisees  and  the  orthodox  Jew- 
ish tradition,  however,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  inter- 
preted this  precept  differently. 

When  the  Feast  of  'I'abernacles,  like  all  other  festi- 
vals and  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law,  began  to  be  strictly 
and  generally  kept  alter  the  Babylonian  captivity,  un- 
der the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  the  doctors  of  the  law  =  scribes,  more 
minute  definitions  and  more  expanded  applications  of 
the  concise  Pentateuchal  injunction  were  imperatively 
demanded,  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  practice,  as 
well  as  to  infuse  devotion  and  joy  into  the  celebration 
thereof,  both  in  the  Temple  and  in  the  booths.  Hence 
it  was  ordained  that  the  tabernacle  or  booth  (T^'S'O.su'k- 
kdh)  must  be  a  detached  and  temporary  habitation,  con- 
structed for  the  sole  purpose  of  living  in  it  during  this 

festival,  and  must  not  be  used  as  a  permanent  dwelling. 

The  interior  of  it  must  neither  be  higher  than  twenty 

cubits,  nor  lower  than  ten  palms;  it  must  not  have  less 

than  three  walls ;  it  must  not  be  completely  roofed  in, 

or  covered  with  any  solid  material,  but  must  be  thatched 

in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  the  view  of  the  sky  and 

the  stars;  and  the  part  open  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  must 

not  exceed  in  extent  the  part  shaded  by  the  cover.     It 

must  not  be  under  a  tree;  neither  must  it  be  covered 

■with  a  cloth,  nor  with  anything  which  contracts  defile- 
ment or  does  not  derive  its  growth  from  the  ground 

(Mishna,  Sukkah,  i,  1-ii,  7).     The  furniture  of  the  huts 

was  to  be,  according  to  most  authorities,  of  the  plainest 

description.     There  was  to  be  nothing  which  was  not 

fairly  necessary.     It  would  seem,  however,  that  there 

was  no  strict  rule  on  this  point,  and  that  there  was  a 

considerable  difference  according  to  the  habits  or  cir- 
cumstances of  the  occupant  (Carpzov,  p.  415;  Buxtorf, 

Hi/n.  Jud.  p.  451).       (See  curious  figures  of  different 

forms  of  huts,  and  of  the  great  lights  of  the  Feast  of 

Tabernacles,  in   Surenhusius,  Mischna,  vol.  ii ;    also   a 

lively  description  of  some  of  the  huts  used  bj'  the  .Jews 

in  modern  times  in  La  Vie  Juive  en  Alsace,  p.  170,  etc.) 

Every  Israelite  is  to  constitute  the  sukkah  his  regular 

domicile  during  the  whole  of  tlie  seven  days  of  the  fes- 


heavily.  Even  a  child,  as  soon  as  he  ceases  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  his  mother,  must  dwell  in  the  booth  ;  and 
the  only  persons  exempt  from  this  duty  are  those  de- 
puted on  pious  missions,  invalids,  nurses,  women,  and 
infants  (Mishna,  Sukkah,  ii.  8,  9).  The  orthodox  rabbins 
in  the  time  of  Christ  would  not  eat  any  food  which  ex- 
ceeded in  quantity  the  size  of  an  egg  out  of  the  booth 
{ibid,  ii,  5). 

The  four  species  of  vegetable  productions  to  be  used 
during  prayer  (Lev.  xxiii,  39,  40)  are  the  next  distinc- 
tive feature  of  this  festival,  to  which  the  ancient  doctors 
of  the  law  before  the  time  of  Christ  devoted  much  at- 
tention.    These  are — 1.  ''  The  fruits  of  the  goodly  tree" 
("lin  yS  "^"12).     As  the  phrase  goodly  or  splendid  tree 
("iin  yV)  is  too  indefinite,  and  the  fruit  of  such  a  tree 
may  simply  denote  the  fruit  of  any  choice  fruit-tree, 
thus  leaving  it  very  vague,  the  Hebrew  canons,  based 
upon  one  of  the  significations  of  "^TH  (to  dwell,  to  rest ; 
see  Rashi  on  Lev.  xxiii..  40),  decreed  that  it  means  the 
fruits  which  permanently  rest  upon  the  tree — i.  e.  the  cit- 
ron, the  paradise-apple   (ni'irX,   ethrdg).     Hence  the 
rendering  of  Onkelos,  the  so-called  Jerusalem  Targum, 
and  the  Syriac  version  of  "Tlil  by  ethrdg  (  =  ic(Vpioj', 
Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  13,  5),  citron.     Josephus  elsewhere 
(ibid,  iii,  10,  4)  says  that  it  was  the  fruit  of  the  persea, 
a  tree  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  conveyed  from  Persia 
to  Egypt   (Hist.  Nat.  xv,  13),   and  which  some  have 
identified  with  the  peach  (Mains  persica).     'Ih^  ethrdg 
must  not  be  from  an  uncircumcised  tree  (Lev.  xix,  23), 
nor  from  the  unclean  heave-offering  (comp.  Numb,  xviii, 
11,  12);  it  must  not  have  a  stain  on  the  crown,  nor  be 
without  the  crown,  peeled  of  its  rind,  perforated,  or  de- 
fective, else  it  is  illegal  (Mishna,  Svl-hih,  iii,  5,  6).     2. 
"Branches  of  palm-trees"  (C^'Cri   rSS).     According 
to  the  Hebrew  canons,  it  is  the  shoot  of  the  palm-tree 
when  budding,  before  the  leaves  are  spread  abroad,  and 
while  it  is  yet  like  a  rod,  and  this  is  called  luldb  (-?'?), 
which  is  the  technical  expression  given  in  the  Chaldce 
versions  and  in  the  Jewish  writings  for  the  Biblical  phrase 
in  question  (Buxtorf,  Af a".  Ta/m. col.  1143;  C&T\m>v,App. 
Crit.  p.41G ;  Drusius,  Not.  Maj.  in  Lev.  xxiii).    The  luldb 
must  at  least  be  three  hands  tall,  and  must  be  tied  togeth- 
er with  its  own  kind  (Mishna,  Sukkah,  iii,  1 , 8 ;  Maimoni- 
des,  lad  Ha-Chezaka,  Hilchoth  Lulab,  vii,  1).     3.  "  The 
bough  of  a  thick  ti-ee"  (rSS  VV  ?3;').     This  ami)iguous 
phrase  is  interpreted  by  the  ancient  canons  to  denote  "the 
myrtle-branch  (DTH)  whose  leaves  thickly  cover  the 
wood  thereof:  it  must  have  three  or  more  shoots  around 
the  stem  on  the  same  level  of  the  stem,  but  if  it  has  two 
shoots  opposite  each  other  on  the  same  level,  and  the 
third  shoot  is  above  them,  it  is  not  thick,  but  is  called 
(riwia  m23)  a  thin  myrtle"  (Mishna,  Sukkah,  Zi  b; 
Maimonides,  ibid,  vii,  2).     This   explanation   accounts 
for  the  rendering  of  the  Chaldee   paraphrases  of  this 
phrase  by  hadds  (Of 'T'X  myrtle-branch.     If  the  point  of 
this  myrtle-branch  is  broken  off,  or  if  its  leaves  are  torn 
off,  or  if  it  has  more  berries  on  it  than  leaves,  it  is  illegal 
(Mishna,  Sukkah,  iii,  2).    4.  "  The  tvillows  of  the  brook" 
(bri3  '^'Z1V=salix  helix)  must  be   of  that  species  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  which  are  dark  wood,  and  long 
leaves  with  smooth  margin.     If  any  one  of  these  four 
kinds  has  been  obtained  by  theft,  or  comes  from  a  grove 
devoted  to  idolatrv,  or  from  a   town   which   has  been 
enticed  to  idolatry  (comp.  Deut.  xiii.  12,  etc.),  it  is  illegal 
(ibid,  ill,  l-b).     Their  legality  having  been  ascertained, 
the  palm,  the  myrtle,  and  the  willow   are   bound  up 
together  into  ()ne  bundle,  denominated  luldb. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  Sadducees  in 
and  before  "the  time  of  Christ  maintained  that  the 
boughs  and  fruit  here  mentioned  (viz.  Lev.  xxiii,  40) 
are  to  be  used  fur  the  construction  and  adornment  of 
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the  booths,  and  that  they  appeal  to  Neh.  viii,  15,  16  in 
support  of  this  view.  Tliis  view  has  not  only  been  es- 
poused by  the  Karaite  Jews,  the  successors  of  the  Sad- 
ducees  [see  SAi)i)ucEKj,but  is  defended  by  bisliop  Pat- 
rick, Keil,  and  most  modern  Christian  interpreters. 
Against  this,  however,  is  to  be  urged  that — (I.)  The  ob- 
vious sense  of  the  injiniction  (Lev.  xxiii,  40)  is  that 
these  boughs  are  to  be  carried  as  symbols  during  the 
rejoicing,  and  that  we  should  expect  something  more 
explicit  than  the  single  and  simple  word  Dririi^il,  and 
ye  shall  take,  had  it  been  designed  that  these  boughs 
should  be  employed  for  the  construction  of  the  booths. 
(2.)  'Vhe/'iult  CIS) — as  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  rightly 
has  it,  and  not  boughs,  as  it  is  in  the  text  with  which 
this  injunction  commences — could  surely  not  be  among 
tlie  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  booths.  (3.)  The 
law  about  the  bootlis  is  entirely  separated  from  tlie 
ordering  of  the  fruit  and  boughs,  as  may  be  seen  from  a 
comparison  of  Lev.  xxiii,  40  with  ver.  42.  (4.)  The  first 
day  of  this  festival,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  holy  convo- 
cation, on  which  all  manner  of  work  was  interdicted. 
It  is  therefore  against  the  sanctity  of  the  day  to  sup- 
pose that  the  command  to  take  the  fruit  and  the  boughs 
on  the  first  day  meant  that  the  Israelites  are  to  con- 
struct with  these  plants  the  booths  on  this  holy  day. 
(5.)  The  appeal  to  Neh.  viii  is  beside  the  mark,  inasmuch 
as  different  materials  are  there  mentioned — e.  g.  olive- 
branches  and  pine-branches — which  were  actually  used 
for  making  the  bootlis,  while  the  haddr  fruit  and  the 
willow  speciried  in  the  Pentateiichal  injunction  are 
omitted.  With  the  regulations  about  the  tabernacles 
and  the  boughs  or  liddb  before  us,  we  can  now  continue 
the  description  of  the  mode  in  which  this  festival  was 
celebrated  in  the  Temple. 

\Ath  of  Tishri  was  the  Preparation  Day  (DT^  3"^^ 
D1^  =7rapa(T)C£i'»'/).  The  pilgrims  came  up  to  Jerusa- 
lem on  the  day  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
festival,  when  they  prepared  everything  necessary  for 
its  solemn  observance.  The  priests  proclaimed  the  ap- 
proach of  the  holy  convocation  on  the  eve  of  this  day 
by  the  blasts  of  trumpets.  As  on  tlie  Feasts  of  the  Pass- 
over and  Pentecost,  the  altar  of  the  burnt-sacrifice  was 
cleansed  in  the  first  night-watch  (Mishna,  Yoma,  i,  8), 
and  the  gates  of  the  Temple,  as  well  as  those  of  the  in- 
ner court,  were  opened  immediately  after  midnight  for 
the  convenience  of  the  priests  who  resided  in  the  city, 
and  for  the  people  who  filled  the  court  before  the  cock 
crew  to  have  their  sacrifices  and  offerings  duly  exam- 
ined by  the  priests  (^ibid.  i,  8).  When  the  first  day  of 
Tabernacles  happened  on  the  Sabbath  the  people  brought 
their  palm-branches  or  luldbs  on  the  14th  of  Tishri  to 
the  synagogue  on  the  Temple  mount,  where  the  ser- 
vants of  the  synagogue  (D"^3Tn)  deposited  them  in  a 
gallery,  while  the  luldbs  of  the  elilers  of  the  synagogue 
(D^jpT)  were  placed  in  a  separate  chamber,  as  it  was 
against  the  Sabbatical  laws  to  carry  the  palms  on  the 
Sabbath  from  the  booths  of  the  respective  pilgrims  to 
the  Temple. 

Ibth  of  Tishri. — At  daj-break  of  the  first  daj'  of  the 
festival  a  priest,  accompanied  by  a  jubilant  procession 
and  by  a  band  of  music,  descended  with  a  golden  pitch- 
er holding  three  logs  to  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and,  having 
filled  it  with  water  from  the  brook,  he  endeavored  to 
reach  the  Temple  in  time  to  join  his  brother  priests 
who  carried  the  morning  sacrifice  to  the  altar  (I'osiph- 
ta  Sukkah,  c.  iii).  Following  in  their  steps,  he  enter- 
ed from  the  south  through  the  water-gate  into  the  inner 
court  (Mishna,  Middoth,  ii,  6;  Gemara,  Sukkah,  48  a). 
On  reaching  the  water-gate,  he  was  welcomed  by  three 
blasts  of  the  trumpet.  He  then  ascended  the  steps 
of  the  altar  with  another  priest  who  carried  a  pitcher 
of  wine  for  the  drink-offering.  The  two  priests  turned 
to  the  left  of  the  altar  where  two  silver  basins  were  fix- 
ed with  holes  at  the  bottom  ;  the  basin  for  the  water 
was  to  the  west  and  had  a  narrower  hole,  while  the  one 


for  the  wine  was  to  the  east  and  had  a  wider  hole,  so 
that  both  might  get  em|)ty  at  the  same  time.  Into 
these  respective  basins  they  simultaneously  and  slowly 
poured  the  water  and  the  wine  in  such  a  manner  that 
both  were  emptied  at  the  same  time  upon  the  base  of 
the  altar.  To  the  priest  who  poured  out  the  water  the 
people  called  out.  Raise  thy  hand!  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  wiien  Alexander  Jannai,  who  officiated  as  priest, 
was  charged  with  this  duty,  being  a  Sadducee  and  re- 
jecting the  ordinances  of  the  scribes,  he  poured  the 
water  over  his  feet  and  not  into  the  basin,  whereupon 
the  people  jielted  hitn  with  their  ethi-ogs,  or  citrons. 
At  this  catastrophe,  which  nearly  cost  the  life  of  the 
Maccabfeaii  king,  Alexander  Jannai  called  for  the  as- 
sistance of  the  soldiers,  when  nearly  six  thousand  Jews 
perished  in  the  Temple,  and  the  altar  was  damaged,  a 
corner  of  it  being  broken  oft'  in  the  struggle  which  en- 
sued (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  13,  5;  Mishna,  Sukkah,  iv,  9; 
Gemara,  ibid.  48  a;  .51  a;  Griitz,  Geschichte  der  Jiiden 
[2d  ed.  Leips.  1803],  iii,  112,  473  sq.).  See  Scuibes. 
The  ceremony  of  drawing  the  water  was  repeated  ev- 
ery morning  during  the  seven  days  of  the  festival. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  priests  went  in  procession 
to  the  pool  of  biloam,  another  jubilant  multitude  of  peo- 
ple went  to  a  place  outside  Jerusalem  called  Motsd 
(X^ITi),  which  abounded  in  willows.  These  willows 
they  gathered  with  great  rejoicing,  carried  them  into 
the  Temple  amid  the  blasts  of  trumpets,  and  placed 
them  at  the  altar  in  such  a  manner  that  their  tops  over- 
hung and  formed  a  sort  of  canopy  (Mishna,  Sukkah,  iv, 
5).  The  decorating  process  of  the  altar  being  finished, 
the  daily  morning  sacrifice  was  first  offered,  Musdph 
(CJD^^) ;  then  the  additional  or  special  sacrifice  for  this 
festival  prescribed  in  Numb,  xxix,  12-38,  which,  on  the 
first  day,  consisted  of  a  burnt-offering  of  thirteen  bul- 
locks, two  rams,  and  fourteen  lambs,  with  the  appropri- 
ate meat-  and  drink-offering,  and  a  goat  for  a  sin-offer- 
ing, and  then  the  peace-offerings,  the  vows,  and  the 
free-will  offerings,  which  constituted  the  repast  of  the 
people  (.lerusalem,  Sukkah,  v).  While  these  sacrifices 
were  offered  the  Levites  chanted  the  Great  Hullel,  as  on 
the  feasts  of  the  Passover  and  Pentecost.  On  this  occa- 
sion, however,  each  of  the  pilgrims  held  in  his  right  hand 
the  luldb,  or  palm,  to  whicii  were  tied  tlie  twigs  of  myr- 
tle and  willow  as  described  above,  and  the  ethrog,  or 
citron,  in  his  left,  while  these  psalms  were  chanted; 
and,  during  the  chanting  of  Psa.  cxviii,  the  pilgrims 
shook  their  palms  three  times — viz.  at  the  singing  of 
ver.  1,  25,  and  29  (Mishna,  Sukkah,  iii,  9).  When  the 
Musdph  chant  was  finished  the  priests  in  procession 
went  round  the  altar  once,  exclaiming:  Hosanna,  O  Je- 
hovah ;  give  us  help,  O  Jehovah,  give  prosperity !  (Psa. 
cxviii,  25).  Thereupon  the  solemn  benediction  was 
pronounced  by  the  priests  and  the  people  dispersed, 
amid  the  repeated  exclamations,  "  How  beautiful  art 
thou,  O  altar!"  or  "To  Jehovah  and  thee,  O  altar,  we 
give  thanks !"  (Mishna,  Sukkah,  i v,  5 ;  Gemara,  ibid.  44  b, 
45).  Each  one  of  the  pilgrims  then  betook  himself  to 
his  respective  booth,  there  to  enjoy  his  repast  with  the 
Levite,  the  stranger,  the  poor,  and  the  fatherless  who 
shared  his  hospitality.  This  practice  explains  the  re- 
marks of  the  evangelists  (iMatt.  xxi,  8,  9,  15;  John  xii, 
12,  13).  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  on  the  first  Any  of 
the  festival  everj'  Israelite  carried  about  his  luldb,  or 
palm,  all  day ;  he  carried  it  into  the  synagogue,  held  it 
in  his  hand  while  praying,  and  only  laid  it  down  when 
called  to  the  reading  of  the  law,  as  he  then  had  to  hold 
the  scroll  [see  Svnagoguk]  ;  carried  it  with  him  when 
he  went  to  visit  the  sick  and  comfort  the  mourners 
(Mishna,  Sukkah,  41  a ;  Maimonides,  lad  Ha-Chezaka, 
Hilchoth  Lulab,  vii,  24). 

lC)th-20th  of  Tishri. — These  days  were  half-holydays; 
they  were  called  the  middle  days  of  the  festival  (3"n 
T"T72  ~  fiinoi<ai]i;  tTjc  iopTi)c,  John  vii,  14),  or  the  lesser 
festival  ("|u3p  T"1?3).     Any  articles  of  food  or  raiment 
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required  for  immediate  use  were  allowed  to  be  pur- 
chased privately  during  these  days,  and  work  demand- 
ed by  the  emergencies  of  the  public  service  or  required 
for  the  festival,  the  omission  of  which  entailed  loss  or 
injury,  was  permitted  to  be  done.     See  Passover. 

On  the  night  of  the  15th,  and  on  the  five  succeeding 
nights,  the  rejoicim/  of  the  drawiiu/  of  water  {TTl'C'C 
nnXVyUn  n'^n)  was  celebrated  in  the  court  of  the  Tem- 
ple in  the  following  manner:  The  people  assembled  in 
large  masses  in  the  court  of  the  women  at  night  after 
the  expiration  of  the  first  day  of  the  festival.  The 
Viomen  occupied  the  galleries, which  were  permanent 
lixtures  in  the  court  (iNIishna,  Middoth,  ii,  15),  while  the 
men  occupied  the  space  below.  Four  huge  golden  can- 
delabra were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  court;  each  of 
these  candelabra  had  four  golden  basins  and  four  lad- 
ders, on  which  stood  four  lads  from  the  rising  youths 
of  the  priests  with  jars  of  oil  wherewith  they  fed  the 
basins,  while  the  cast-off  garments  of  the  priests  were 
used  as  wicks.  The  lights  of  these  candelabra  illumi- 
nated the  whole  city.  Around  these  lights  pious  and 
distinguished  men  danced  before  the  people  with  light- 
ed flambeaux  in  their  bands,  singing  hjmins  and  songs 
of  praise;  while'the  Levites,  who  were  stationed  on  the 
tifteen  steps  which  led  into  the  woman's  court,  and  cor- 
responded to  the  tifteen  psalms  of  degrees  =  steps  (Psa. 
cxx-cxxxiv),  accompanied  the  songs  with  harps,  psal- 
teries, cymbals,  and  numberless  musical  instruments. 
The  dancing,  as  well  as  the  vocal  and  instrumental  mu- 
sic, continued  till  daybreak.  Some  of  these  pious  men 
performed  dexterous  movements  with  their  flambeaux 
while  dancing  for  the  amusement  of  the  people.  Thus 
it  is  related  that  P.  Simon  II  (A.D.  30-50),  son  of  Ga- 
maliel I,  the  teacher  of  the  apostle  Paul  [see  Educa- 
tion], used  to  dance  with  eight  torches  in  his  hands, 
which  he  alternately  threw  up  in  the  air  and  caught 
again  without  their  touching  each  other  or  falling  to 
the  ground  (Tosiphta  Sukkah,  c.  iv;  Jerusalem,  Sitk- 
hah,  V,  4 ;  Babylon,  ibid.  53  a).  It  is  supposed  that  it 
was  the  splendid  light  of  this  grand  illumination  which 
suggested  the  remark  of  our  Saviour — "  I  am  the  light 
of  the  world"  (John  viii,  ]"2).  Tow^ards  the  approach  of 
day  two  priests  stationed  themselves,  with  trumpets  in 
their  hands,  at  the  upper  gate  leading  from  the  court 
of  the  Israelites  to  the  court  of  the  women,  and  awaited 
the  announcement  of  daybreak  by  the  crowing  of  the 
cock.  As  soon  as  the  cock  crew,  they  blew  the  trumpets 
three  times  and  marched  out  tlie  people  of  the  Temple 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  had  to  descend  the  ten 
steps,  where  the  two  priests  again  blew  the  trumpets 
three  times,  and  when  they  reached  the  lowest  step  in 
the  outer  court  they  for  the  third  time  blew  the  trum- 
pets three  times.  They  continued  to  blow  as  they  were 
marching  across  the  court  till  they  reached  the  eastern 
gate.  Here  they  turned  their  faces  westward  towards 
the  Temple  and  said,  "Our  fathers  once  turned  their 
back  to  the  sanctuary  in  this  place,  and  their  faces  to 
the  east,  and  worshipped  the  sun  towards  the  east 
(corap.  Ezek.  viii,  15,  16);  but  we  lift  up  our  eyes  to 
Jehovah."  Thereupon  they  returned  to  the  Temple, 
while  the  people  who  were  thus  marched  out  went  to 
their  respective  booths.  Some,  however,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  procession,  and  went  with  the  priests  to  the 
pool  of  Siloam  to  fetch  the  water;  while  others  return- 
ed to  the  Temple,  to  be  present  at  the  morning  sacrifice 
(Mishua,  Siikkah,  v,  2-4 ;  Maimonides,  lad  Ha-Cliezaka, 
Hilchoth  Sitkka/i,  yi'ii,  12-15).  The  Talmud  maintains 
that  the  ceremony  of  the  drawing  of  water  is  anterior 
to  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  that  Isa.  xii,  3  refers 
to  it  {Siikkah,  48  b).  Indeed,  it  is  only  on  this  suppo- 
sition that  the  imagery  in  Isa.  xii,  3  obtains  its  full 
force  and  significance.  As  to  the  import  of  this  cere- 
mony, ancient  tradition  furnishes  two  explanations  of  it. 
(1.)  Since  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  the  time  of  the 
latter  rain  (Joel  ii,  23),  the  drawing  and  pouring  out  of 
the  water  was  regarded  as  svmbolical  of  the  forthcom- 


ing rain  which  it  was  ardently  desired  might  be  blessed 
to  the  peojile.  Hence  the  remark  tliat  he  wh<i  will  not 
come  up  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  shall  have  no  rain 
{Siikkah,  4y,  51  ;  Ji'o.oh  ha-Shamth,  Ki ;  Taamih,  2  a). 
(2.)  The  Jews  seem  to  have  regarded  the  rite  as  symbol- 
ical of  the  water  miraculously  supplied  to  their  fathers 
from  the  rock  at  iNIeribah.  But  they  also  gave  to  it  a 
more  strictly  spiritual  signification.  It  was  regarded 
as  typical  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence 
the  remark  :  "It  is  called  the  house  of  drawing  the  wa- 
ter, because  from  thence  the  Holy  Spirit  is  drawn  in 
accordance  with  what  is  said  in  Isa.  xii.  3,  'AVith  joy 
shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation'"  (Je- 
rusalem Svkkah,  v,  1).  It  is  upon  this  explanation 
that  our  Saviour's  remark  is  based  (John  vii,  37-39)  in 
allusion  to  this  ceremony  on  this  last  day  of  the  festival 
when  it  was  performed  for  the  last  time.  The  two 
meanings  are,  of  course,  perfectly  harmonious,  as  is 
sliown  by  the  use  which  Paul  makes  of  the  historical 
fact  (1  Cor.  X,  4) — "  they  drank  of  that  spiritual  rock, 
that  followed  them  :  and  that  rock  was  Christ." 

The  mode  in  which  the  sacrifices  were  oft'ered  in  the 
middle  days  of  the  festival,  the  use  of  the  palm  and  the 
citron,  the  procession  round  the  altar,  etc.,  were  simply 
a  repetition  of  the  first  day  of  the  festival,  with  this  ex- 
ception, however,  that  the  number  of  animals  diminish- 
ed daily,  according  to  the  prescription  in  Numb,  xxix, 
12-3(S,  and  that  the  Lessei-  Hallel  was  chanted  by  Le- 
vites instead  of  the  Gieat  Hallel  (q.  v.).  A  pecidiarity 
connected  with  the  sacrificial  service  of  this  festival 
must  here  be  noticed.  On  all  other  festivals  only  those 
of  the  twenty-four  orders  of  the  priests  ofliciated  upon 
whom  the  lot  fell  fcomp.  1  Chron.  xxiv,  7-19),  but  on 
the  seven  days  of  Tabernacles  the  whole  of  the  twenty- 
four  orders  officiated.  On  the  first  day  the  thirteen  bul- 
locks, two  rams,  and  one  goat  were  offered  by  sixteen 
orders,  while  the  fourteen  sheep  were  offered  by  the  oth- 
er eight.  As  there  was  one  bullock  less  ofl'ered  each  of 
the  seven  days,  one  order  of  priests  left  each  day  the 
sixteen  orders  who  offered  these  bidlocks  and  joined 
those  who  offered  the  fourteen  lambs.  Hence,  "on  the 
first  day  six  of  these  orders  offered  two  lambs  each,  and 
the  two  other  orders  one  lamb  each.  On  the  second 
dav  five  orders  of  the  priests  offered  two  lambs  eacli, 
and  the  four  other  orders  one  lamb  each.  On  the  thiril 
day  four  orders  offered  two  lambs  each,  and  six  orders 
one  lamb  each.  On  the  fourth  day  three  orders  offered 
two  lambs  each,  and  eight  orders  one  lamb  each.  On 
the  fifth  day  two  orders  offered  two  lambs  each,  and  ten 
orders  one  lamb  each.  On  the  sixth  day  one  order  of- 
fered two  lambs  each,  and  twelve  orders  one  lamb  each  ; 
while  on  the  seventh  day,  when  the  orders  of  priests 
who  sacrificed  the  bullocks  had  diminished  to  eight, 
fourteen  orders  offered  one  lamb  each"  (Mishna,  Siik- 
kah, V,  G). 

21s/  ofTkhri. — The  seventh  day,  which  was  denom- 
inated the  last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tahemades  (j^I3  D''"' 
Sn  b"0  "(nnxn,  Wx^hna,  Sukkah,  iv,  8),  was  especial- 
ly distinguished  in  the  following  manner  from  the  oth- 
er six  days.  After  the  Musdph,  or  special  festival  sac- 
rifice of  the  day,  the  priests  in  procession  made  seven 
circuits  round  the  altar  {ibid,  iv,  5),  whereas  on  the  pre- 
ceding days  of  the  festival  only  one  circuit  was  made. 
The  willows  (n2"i")  which  surrounded  the  altar  were 
then  so  thorouglily  shaken  by  the  people  that  the  leaves 
lay  thickly  on  the  ground.  The  people  also  fetched 
palm-branches  and  beat  them  to  pieces  at  the  side  of 
the  altar  (ibid,  iv,  G).  It  is  from  this  fact  that  the  last 
day  of  the  festival  obtained  the  names  of  the  Day  of 
Willows  (ri-"!"  Cl"^,  ibid,  iv,  1),  the  Great  Uosanna  Day 
(Jim  N3  nr'^Cin  U^.'^),  and  the  B}-anch-tkj-ashiny  Bay 
(nT^nn  LSlSn  cr,?te/.iv,6).  HerzfeUl  suggests  that 
the  thrashing  of  the  willows  and  palms  may  have  been 
to  symbolize  that  after  the  last  verdure  of  the  year  had 
served  for  the  adornment  of  the  altar  the  trees  might 
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now  go  on  to  cast  off  their  leaves  (GescJi.  des  Volkes  Is- 
rael, ii,  125).  As  soon  as  the  thrashing  process  was 
over,  the  children  who  were  present,  and  who  also  car- 
ried about  the  festive  nosegays,  threw  away  their  palms 
and  ate  up  their  ethroi/s,  or  citrons  (Mislina,  Sulckah,  iv, 
7);  while  the  pilgrims,  ''in  the  afternoon  of  this  day, 
began  to  remove  the  furniture  from  the  Tabernacles  in 
honor  of  the  last  day  of  the  festival"  (ibid,  iv,  8),  as  the 
obligation  to  live  or  eat  in  the  booths  ceased  in  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  seventh  day,  inasmuch  as  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  itself  had  now  terminated.  The  eighth 
day,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  a  holy  convocation, 
whereon  no  manner  of  work  was  allowed  to  be  done, 
and  the  Hebrews  could  no  more  dismantle  their  huts 
on  this  day  without  desecrating  it  than  on  the  Sabbath. 
It  must  also  be  remarked  that  this  last  day  of  the  fes- 
tival, this  Cireat  Hosanna  day,  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  four  days  whereon  God  judges  the  world  (iMish- 
na,  Ros/i  ha-iShdiiah,  i,  2;  Geraara,  i6J</.).  There  can, 
therefore,  be  but  little  doubt  that  when  .John  records 
the  memorable  words  uttered  by  Christ  (ei'  ti)  taxaTij 
t'lfisp^  Ti^  fieydXi^  Tijg  eopriig),  in  the  last  r/reat  da;/  of 
the  festicul  (John  vii,  37),  he  meant  this  distinguished 
day. 

2'2d  of  Tishri. — The  eighth  day — which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  a  separate  festival — was  a  day  of  holy  convo- 
cation whereon  no  manner  of  work  was  allowed  to  be 
done.  After  the  daily  morning  sacrifice  and  the  pri- 
vate offerings  of  the  people,  the  sacrifices  prescribed  in 
Numb,  xxix,  3(5-38  were  offered,  during  which  the  Great 
Mallei  was  chanted  by  the  Levites.  At  the  sacrifices, 
however,  the  twentj'-four  orders  of  priests  were  no  long- 
er present,  but  lots  were  cast  as  on  other  festivals,  and 
that  order  upon  whom  the  lot  fell  offered  the  sacrifices 
(Mishna,  Sitk/cah,  v,  (5).  The  Israelites  dwelt  no  longer 
in  the  booths  on  this  day,  the  joyful  procession  for  the 
drawing  of  water  was  discontinued,  the  grand  illumi- 
nation in  the  court  of  the  women  ceased,  and  the  palms 
and  willows  were  not  used  any  more. 

It  only  remains  to  be  added,  that  when  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  fell  on  a  Sabbatical  year  (q.  v.)  the  reading 
of  portions  of  the  law  (Deut.  xxxi,  10-13)  was  after- 
wards confined  to  one  book  of  the  Pentateuch.  This 
arose  from  the  multiplication  of  synagogues,  in  which 
the  law  was  read  every  week,  thus  rendering  it  less 
needful  to  read  extensive  portions  in  the  Temple  dur- 
ing this  festival,  inasmuch  as  the  people  had  now  am- 
ple opportunities  of  listening  in  their  respective  places 
of  worship  to  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
Hence  also  the  reading  of  the  law,  which  in  olden  days 
took  place  in  the  last  hours  of  the  forenoon  of  every 
day  of  this  festival,  was  afterwards  restricted  to  one 
day.  It  was  at  last  assigned  to  the  high-priest,  and 
ultimately  to  the  king. 

It  is  said  that  the  altar  was  adorned  throughout  the 
seven  days  with  sprigs  of  willows,  one  of  which  each 
Israelite  who  came  into  the  court  brought  with  him. 
The  great  number  of  the  sacrifices  has  already  been 
noticed.  The  number  of  public  victims  offered  on  the 
first  dav  exceeded  those  of  any  day  in  the  year  {.Venach. 
xiii,  5).  But  besides  these,  the  Chagigahs  or  private 
peace-offerings  were  more  abundant  than  at  any  other 
time;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  of 
the  sacrifices  nearly  outnumbered  all  those  offered  at  the 
other  festivals  put  together.  It  belongs  to  the  character 
of  the  feast  that  on  each  day  the  trumpets  of  the  Tem- 
])le  are  said  to  have  sounded  twenty-one  times.  Though 
all  the  Hebrew  annual  festivals  were  seasons  of  rejoic- 
ing, the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was,  in  this  respect,  distin- 
guished above  them  all.  The  huts  and  the  Itildbs  must 
have  made  a  gay  and  striking  spectacle  over  the  city 
by  day,  and  the  lamps,  the  flambeaux,  the  music,  and 
the  joyous  gatherings  in  the  court  of  the  Temple  must 
have  given  a  still  more  festive  character  to  the  night. 
Hence  it  was  called  by  the  rablnns  SPt,  the  festiral,  kut 
iKox>}v.    There  is  a  proverb  in  Sukkuh  (v,  1),  "  He  who 


has  never  seen  the  rejoicing  at  the  pouring-out  of  the 
water  of  Siloam  has  never  seen  rejoicing  in  liis  life." 
Jlaimonides  says  that  he  who  failed  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  in  contributing  to  the  public  joy  according 
to  his  means  incurred  es]X'cial  guilt  (Car|)zov,  p.  419). 
The  feast  is  designated  by  Josephus  {Ant.  viii,  4,  1) 
lopr})  ayuoTc'iTr]  Kai  ntyicTTr},  and  by  Philo  ioprCjv 
lxtyi(jTii.  Its  thoroughly  festive  nature  is  shown  in  the 
accounts  of  its  observance  in  Josephus  (ibid,  viii,  4,  1 ; 
XV,  33),  as  well  as  in  the  accounts  of  its  celebration  by 
Solomon,  Ezra,  and  Judas  ilaccaba;us.  From  this  fact, 
and  its  connection  with  the  ingathering  of  the  fruits 
of  the  year,  especially  the  vintage,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  Plutarch  should  have  likened  it  to  the  Dionysiac 
festivals,  calling  it  Oupaocpopia  and  KpuT)]po(popia  {Sym- 
pos.  iv). 

3.  From  the  Dispersion  of  the  Jeu's  to  the  Present 
Time. — Excepting  the  ordinances  which  were  local  and 
belonged  to  the  Temple  and  its  sacrificial  service,  and 
bating  the  exposition  and  more  rigid  explanation  of 
some  of  the  rites  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  altered  con- 
dition of  the  nation,  the  Jews  to  the  present  day  con- 
tinue to  .celebrate  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  as  in  the 
days  of  the  second  Temple.  As  soon  as  the  Day  of 
Atonement  is  over,  every  orthodox  Israelite,  according 
to  the  ancient  canons,  begins  to  erect  his  booth  in  which 
he  and  his  family  take  up  their  temporary  abode  dur- 
ing this  festival.  Each  paterfamilias  also  provides  him- 
self with  a  ^«/a6-- palm,  and  e^Aro^  — citron,  as  defined 
by  the  ancient  canons.  On  the  eve  of  the  14th  of  Tish- 
ri, or  of  the  Preparation  Daj'  (mzD  3T"),  the  festival 
commences.  All  the  Jews,  attired  in  their  festive  gar- 
ments, resort  to  the  synagogue,  where,  after  the  evening 
prayer  (!3"'"l"''2)  appointed  in  the  liturgy  for  this  oc- 
casion, the  hallowed  nature  of  the  festival  is  proclaimed 
by  the  cantor  ("1111)  in  the  blessing  pronounced  over  the 
cup  of  wine  (TUTlp).  After  the  evening  service,  every 
family  resorts  to  its  respective  booth,  which  is  illumi- 
nated and  adorned  with  foliage  and  diverse  fruit,  and 
in  which  the  first  festive  meal  is  taken.  Before,  how- 
ever, anything  is  eaten,  the  bead  of  the  family  pro- 
nounces the  sanctity  of  the  festival  over  a  cup  of  wine. 
This  sanctification  or  Kiddush  (^i^llp)  was  ordained 
by  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  (q.  v.),  and  as  there 
is  no  doubt  that  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  recited  it, 
we  shall  give  it  in  English.  It  is  as  follows:  " Blessed 
art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who 
hast  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine !  Blessed  art  thou,  O 
Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who  hast  chosen 
us  from  among  all  nations,  hast  exalted  us  above  all 
tongues,  and  hast  sanctified  us  with  thy  command- 
ments. In  love,  O  Lord,  thou  hast  given  us  appoint- 
ed times  for  joy,  festivals,  and  seasons  for  rejoicing; 
and  this  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  this  time  of  our  glad- 
ness, the  holy  convocation,  in  memory  of  the  exodus 
from  Egypt;  for  thou  hast  chosen  us,  and  hast  sanc- 
tified us  above  all  nations,  and  hast  caused  us  to  in- 
herit thy  holy  festivals  with  joy  and  rejoicing.  Bless- 
ed art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  hast  sanctified  Israel  and  the 
seasons !  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of 
the  universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with  thy  command- 
ments, and  hast  enjoined  us  to  dwell  in  booths!  Bless- 
ed art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who 
hast  preserved  us  alive,  sustained  us,  and  brought  us  to 
the  beginning  of  this  season!"  Thereupon  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family  washes  his  hands,  pronouncing  the 
prescribed  benediction  while  drying  them,  and  all  en- 
joy the  repast.  The  orthodox  Jews  sleep  in  the  booths 
all  night.  The  following  morning,  which  is  the  first 
day  of  the  festival,  they  again  resort  to  the  synagogue, 
holding  the  palms  and  citrons  in  their  hands.  They 
lay  them  down  during  the  former  part  of  the  prayer, 
but  take  them  up  after  the  eighteen  benedictions,  when 
they  are  about  to  recite  the  llallel.  Holding  the  palm 
in  the  right  hand  and  the  citron  in  the  left,  they  recite 
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the  following  prayer:  "Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our 
(Jod,  King  of  the  universe,  wlio  hast  sanctified  us  with 
thy  commandments,  and  hast  enjoined  us  to  take  the 
palm-branch !''  Thereupon  each  one  turns  his  citron 
upside-down  and  waves  his  palm-branch  three  times 
towards  the  east,  three  times  towards  the  west,  three 
times  towards  the  south,  and  three  times  towards  the 
north.  The  legate  of  the  congregation  pronounces  the 
following  benediction:  "  ISlessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  onr 
God,  King  of  the  universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with 
thy  commandments,  and  liast  enjoined  us  to  recite  the 
Uullel!"  and  the  ll<dlii  is  chanted;  when  they  come 
to  Psa.  cxviii,  the  waving  of  the  palm-branch  is  repeat- 
ed at  the  tirst,  tenth,  and  twenty-tifth  verses,  just  as  it 
was  done  in  the  Temple.  Two  scrolls  of  the  law  are 
then  taken  out  of  the  ark  (")1"IX,  H-^P)  and  brought 
on  the  platform  (rt^"i3),  when  the  lessons  for  the  lirst 
day  of  the  festival  are  read  out  from  the  law — Lev.  xxii, 
2G-xxiii,  44;  and  Numb,  xxix,  12-10,  as  Maphlir;  and 
from  the  prophets,  Zech.  xiv,  1-21.  See  Haphtarah. 
After  this  the  Miisapk  prayer  is  recited,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  Miisdph  or  udditional  sacrifices  in  the 
Temple  for  this  special  festival.  When  the  legate  of  the 
congregation  in  reciting  the  ilfiisdpk  comes  to  the  pas- 
sage where  the  expression  priests  (C'lT^Z)  occurs,  the 
Aaronites  and  the  Levites  arise,  and,  after  the  latter 
have  washed  the  hands  of  the  former,  the  priests,  with 
uplifted  hands,  pronounce  the  sacerdotal  benediction 
(Numb,  vi,  24-27)  upon  the  congregation,  who  have 
their  faces  veiled  with  the  Talith.  See  Fringe.  The 
ark  of  the  Lord  is  then  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  syn- 
agogue, when  the  elders  form  themselves  into  a  proces- 
sion headed  by  the  legate,  who  carries  the  scroll  of  the 
law,  and  all  the  rest  carrj'  the  palm-branches  in  their 
hands  and  walk  round  the  ark  once,  repeating  the  Ilo- 
sa/iiui,  and  waving  the  palms  in  commemoration  of  the 
procession  round  the  altar  in  the  Temple  (Mainionides, 
lad  Ha-Chezaka,  Hilchoth  Lulab,  vii,  23).  When  the 
morning  service  is  concluded,  the  people  betake  them- 
selves to  their  respective  booths  to  partake  of  the  fes- 
tive repast  with  the  poor  and  the  stranger.  In  the  af- 
ternoon, about  five  or  six  o'clock,  the\'  again  resort  to 
the  synagogue  to  recite  the  Minchah  (nn3'2)  prayer, 
answering  to  the  daily  evening  sacHfice  in  the  Temple. 
As  soon  as  darkness  sets  in  or  the  stars  appear,  the  sec- 
ond da}'  of  the  festival  commences,  the  Jews  having 
doubled  the  daj-s  of  holy  convocation.  The  evening 
prayer  as  well  as  the  practices  for  this  evening  resem- 
ble those  of  the  first  evening. 

The  ritual  for  the  second  day  in  the  morning,  as  well 
as  the  rites,  with  very  few  variations,  is  like  that  of 
the  first  day.  The  lesson,  however,  from  the  prophets 
is  different,  for  on  this  day  1  Kings  viii,  2-21  is  read. 
After  the  afternoon  service  of  this  day  the  middle  daj's 
of  the  festival  begin,  wliich  last  four  days,  when  the 
ritual  is  like  that  of  ordinary  days,  except  that  a  few 
prayers  bearing  on  this  festival  are  occasionally  inserted 
in  the  regular  formute,  lessons  from  the  law  are  read  on 
each  day  as  specified  in  the  article  Haphtarah,  and 
the  above-named  procession  goes  round  the  ark.  The 
seventh  day,  which  is  the  Great  Hosanna  ( N3y5!3in 
ns*i),  is  celebrated  with  peculiar  solemnity,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  believed  that  on  this  day  God  decrees  the  weather, 
or  rather  the  rain,  for  the  future  harvest  (ISIishna,  Rash 
ha-Shanah,  i,  2;  (iemara,  ibid.).  On  the  evening  pre- 
ceding this  day  every  Lsraelite  prepares  for  himself  a 
small  bunch  of  willows  tied  up  with  the  bark  of  the 
palm;  some  of  the  pious  Jews  assemlde  either  in  the 
synagogue  or  in  the  booths  to  read  the  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy, the  Psalms,  the  iNIishna,  etc.,  all  night,  and  are 
immersed  before  the  morning  prayer.  When  the  time 
of  morning  service  arrives,  numerous  candles  are  lighted 
in  the  synagogue,  and  after  the  Shachrith  (T\'^^T\^2i)  ~ 
morning  prayer,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  previous 


day,  seven  scrolls  of  the  law  are  taken  out  of  the  ark, 
and  from  one  of  them  the  lesson  is  read.  The  M usdph 
or  additional  prayer  is  then  recited;  thereupon  a  pro- 
cession is  formed,  headed  by  the  rabbi  and  the  legate 
with  the  palms  in  their  hands,  and  followed  by  those 
who  carry  the  seven  scrolls  of  the  law.  This  procession 
goes  seven  limes  round  the  ark,  which  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  synagogue,  or  romul  the  reading-desk, 
reciting  the  Hosannas,  in  accordance  with  the  seven 
circuits  around  the  altar  which  were  performed  in  the 
Temjjle  on  this  day,  and  waving  tluir  palms  at  certain 
expressions.  The  |)alms  are  then  laid  down,  and  every 
one  takes  up  his  bimch  of  willows  and  beats  off  its  leaves 
at  a  certain  part  of  the  liturgy,  iu  accordance  with  the 
beating  off  the  leaves  from  the  willows  around  the  altar 
in  the  Temple,  which  took  place  on  this  day.  On  the 
evening  of  the  seventh  day  the  festival  commences 
which  concludes  the  whole  cycle  of  festival  ('^D"''2'ir 
m^").  It  is  a  day  of  holy  convocation,  on  which  no 
manner  of  work  is  done,  and  is  introduced  by  the  Kid- 
dush  (IIJIlp)  =  proclamation  of  its  sanctity,  given  in  the 
former  part  of  this  section.  On  the  following  morning 
the  Jews  resort  to  the  synagogue,  recite  the  morning 
prayer  (n'^"im:j),  as  in  the  first  two  days  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  inserting,  however,  some  prayers  ai>propri- 
ate  for  this  occasion.  Thereupon  the  special  lesson  for 
the  day  is  read,  the  Musaph  or  additional  prayer  is  of- 
fered, and  the  priests  pronounce  the  benediction  in  the 
manner  already  described.  The  people  no  longer  take 
their  meals  in  the  booths  on  this  day.  On  the  evening 
of  this  day  again  another  festival  commences,  called  the 
Rejoicing  of  the  Law  (n"iW  miw").  After  the  re- 
citing of  the  Eighteen  Benedictions,  all  the  scrolls  of  the 
law  are  taken  out  of  the  ark,  into  which  a  lighted  candle 
is  placed.  A  processii>n  is  then  formed  of  the  distin- 
guished members,  who  are  headed  by  the  legate;  they 
hold  the  scrolls  in  their  hands,  and  go  around  the  read- 
ing-desk;  the  scrolls  are  then  put  back  into  the  ark,  and 
only  one  is  placed  upon  the  desk,  out  of  which  is  read 
the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  and  to  the  reading  of 
which  all  persons  present  in  the  synagogue  are  called, 
including  children.  When  the  evening  service  is  over 
the  children  leave  the  synagogue  in  procession,  carrj'ing 
baiuiers  with  sundry  Hebrew  inscriptions. 

On  the  following  morning  the  Jews  again  resort  to 
the  synagogue,  recite  the  Hallel  after  the  Eighteen  Ben- 
edictions, empty  the  ark  of  all  its  scrolls,  put  a  lighted 
candle  into  it,  form  themselves  into  a  procession,  and 
with  the  scrolls  in  their  hands,  and  amid  jubilant  songs, 
go  round  the  reading-desk.  This  being  over,  the  scrolls 
of  the  law  are  put  back  into  the  ark,  and  from  one  of  the 
two  which  are  retained  is  read  Deut.  xxxiii,  wherenuto 
four  persons  are  at  first  called,  then  all  the  little  children 
are  called  as  on  the  previous  evening,  and  then  again 
several  grown-up  people  are  called.  The  first  of  these 
is  called  the  Bridegroom  of  the  Law  (il"l'^P.  "m),  and 
after  the  cantor  who  calls  him  up  has  addressed  him  in 
a  somewhat  lengthy  Hebrew  formida,  the  last  verses  of 
the  Pentateuch  are  read;  and  when  the  reading  of  the 
law  is  thus  finished  all  the  people  exclaim,  p^T^,be  strong! 
which  expression  is  printed  at  the  end  of  every  book  in 
the  Hebrew  B  ble  as  well  as  of  everj'  non-inspired  He- 
brew work.  After  reading  the  last  chapter  of  the  law, 
the  beginning  of  Genesis  (i,  1-ii,  3)  is  read,  to  which 
another  one  is  called  who  is  denominated  the  Bridegroom 
of  Genesis  (r.'^CS'nS  '^H),  and  to  whom  again  the 
cantor  delivers  a  somewhat  lengthy  Hebrew  formula; 
the  Mnphti?;  consisting  of  Numb,  xxix,  35-xxx,  1,  is 
then  read  from  another  scroll;  and  with  the  recitation 
of  the  Musaph,  or  additional  special  prayer  for  the  fes- 
tival, the  service  is  concluded.  The  rest  of  the  day  is 
spent  iu  rejoicing  and  feasting.  The  design  of  this  fes- 
tival is  to  celebrate  the  annual  completion  of  the  perusal 
of  the  Pentateuch,  inasmuch  as  on  this  day  the  last  sec- 
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tion  of  the  law  is  read.    Hence  the  name  of  the  festival, 
the  Rejoicing  of  Finishing  the  Law. 

IV.  Origin  and  Import  of  this  Feslical. — Like  Pente- 
cost, the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  owes  its  origin  to  the 
harvest,  which  terminated  at  this  time,  and  which  the 
Jews  in  common  with  other  nations  of  antiquity  cele- 
brated as  a  season  of  joy  and  thankfulness  for  the  kindly 
fruit  of  the  earth.  This  is  undoubtedly  implied  in  its 
very  name,  the  Feast  of  Ingathering,  and  is  distinctly 
declared  in  Exod.  xxiii,  16 :  "  Thou  shalt  keep  .  .  .  the 
feast  of  ingathering  in  the  end  of  the  year  when  thou 
hast  gathered  in  thy  labors  out  of  the  Held"  (comp.  also 
Lev.  xxiii,  39 ;  Deut.  xvi,  13).  With  this  agricultural 
origin,  however,  is  associated  a  great  historical  event, 
which  the  Jews  are  enjoined  to  remember  during  the 
celebration  of  this  festival,  and  which  imparted  a  second 
name  to  this  feast — viz.  "  Ye  shall  dwell  in  booths  seven 
days  .  .  .  that  your  generations  may  know  that  I  made 
the  children  of  Israel  to  dwell  in  booths,  when  I  brought 
them  out  of  the  land  of  Egj'pt"  (Lev.  xxiii,  42,  43), 
whence  its  name,  the  Feast  of  Booths  or  Tiihernacles. 
The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  therefore,  like  the  Passover,  has 
a  twofold  significance — viz.  it  has  a  reference  both  to  the 
annual  course  of  nature  and  to  a  great  national  event. 
As  to  the  reason  for  connecting  this  i)re-eminently  joy- 
ous festival  of  ingathering  with  the  homeless  dwelling 
of  the  Israelites  in  booths  in  tlie  wilderness,  we  prefer 
the  one  given  by  the  ancient  Jews  to  theories  advanced 
by  modern  commentators.  In  the  midst  of  their  great 
joy — when  their  houses  are  full  of  corn,  new  wine,  oil, 
and  all  good  things,  and  their  hearts  overflow  with  re- 
joicing— the  Israelites  might  forget  the  Lord  their  God, 
and  say  that  it  is  their  power  and  the  strength  of  their 
arm  which  have  gotten  them  this  prosperity  (Deut.  viii, 
12,  etc.).  To  guard  against  this  the  Hebrews  were 
commanded  to  quit  their  permanent  and  sheltered  house 
and  sojourn  in  booths  at  the  time  of  harvest  and  in  the 
midst  of  general  abundance,  to  be  reminded  thereby  that 
they  were  once  homeless  and  wanderers  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  that  they  are  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  bless- 
ings through  the  goodness  and  faithfulness  of  their 
heavenly  Father,  who  fulrilled  the  promises  made  to 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  This  idea  was  still  more 
developed  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  when  the 
canons  about  the  building  of  the  booths  were  enacted. 
The  booths,  as  we  have  seen,  were  to  be  covered  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  admit  the  view  of  the  sky  and  the  stars, 
in  order  that  the  sojourners  therein  might  be  reminded 
of  their  Creator,  and  remember  that,  however  great  and 
prosperous  the  harvest,  the  things  of  earth  are  perishable 
and  vanity  of  vanities.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
scribes  also  ordained  that  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  should 
be  read  on  this  joyous  festival. 

The  origin  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  is  by  some 
connected  with  Sukkoth,  the  first  halting-place  of  the 
Israelites  on  their  march  out  of  Egypt ;  and  the  huts 
are  taken,  not  to  commemorate  the  tents  in  the  wilder- 
ness, but  the  leafy  booths  (sukkoth)  in  which  tliey  lodged 
for  the  last  time  before  they  entered  the  desert.  The 
feast  would  thus  call  to  mind  the  transition  from  settled 
to  nomadic  life  (Stanley,  Sinai  awe?  Pufcs/iwe,  Appendix, 
§89). 

Philo  saw  in  this  feast  a  witness  for  the  original  equal- 
ity of  all  the  members  of  the  chosen  race.  All,  during 
the  week,  poor  and  rich,  the  inhabitant  alike  of  the  pal- 
ace and  the  hovel,  lived  in  huts  which,  in  strictness,  were 
to  be  of  the  plainest  and  most  ordinary  materials  and 
construction.  From  this  point  of  view  the  Israelite 
would  be  reminded  with  still  greater  edification  of  the 
perilous  and  toilsome  march  of  his  forefathers  through 
the  desert,  when  the  nation  seemed  to  be  more  imme- 
diately dependent  on  God  for  food,  shelter,  and  protec- 
tion, while  the  completed  harvest  stored  up  for  the 
coming  winter  set  before  him  the  benefits  he  had  de- 
rived from  the  possession  of  the  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey  which  had  been  of  old  promised  to  his  race. 
But  the  culminating-point  of  this  blessing  was  the 


establishment  of  the  central  spot  of  the  national  worship 
in  tlie  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Hence  it  was  evidently 
fitting  that  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  should  be  kept  with 
an  unwonted  degree  of  observance  at  the  dedication  of 
Solomon's  Temple  (I  Kings  viii,  2,  t).0;  Josephiis,  Ant. 
viii,  4,  5),  again  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  by 
Ezra  (Neh.  viii,  13-18),  and  a  third  time  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabieus,  when  he  had  driven  out  the  Syrians  and  re- 
stored the  Temple  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (2  Mace. 
X,  5-8). 

V.  Literature. — IMaimonides,  lad  Ila-Chezaka,  Ilil- 
choth  Lidah ;  Meyer,  De  Temp,  et  Festis  IHebiis  /hbrceo- 
rum  (Utrecht,  17o5),  p.  317,  etc.;  Biihr,  SjpnhoUk  des 
Mosaischen  Cultus  (Heidelberg,  1839),  ii,  624  sq.,  652  sq.; 
1 1  erzfeld,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel  (Nordhausen,  1857), 
ii,  120  sq.,  177  sq. ;  The  Jewish  Ritual,  entitled  Derek 
Ila-Chajim  (Vienna,  1859),  p.  214  b  sq,,  295  sq. ;  Keil, 
Ilandbuch  der  hiblischen  A  rchiiologie  (2d  ed.  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  1859),  p.  412  sq. ;  Carpzov,  App.Crit.  p. 414 ; 
Buxtorf,  St/n.  Jud.  c.  xxi ;  Keland,  A  nt.  iv,  5 ;  Lightfoot, 
Temple  Service,  xvi,  and  Exerrit. in  Joan,  vii,  2, 37 ;  Otho, 
Lex.  Rab.  230 ;  the  treatise  Siikkah,  in  the  Mishna,  with 
Surenhusius's  iVotes ;  Hupfeld,  De  Fest.  Ilebr.  pt.  ii ;  comp. 
the  monographs  De  Libatione  Aqme  in  Fest.  Tab.  by 
Iken  (in  tlie  Symbol,  etc.  [Bremen,  1744],  i,  160),  Biel 
(Vitemb.  1716),  and  Tresenreuter  (Alt.  1743),  Groddek, 
De  Ceremonia  Palmarum  in  Fest.  Tab.  (Lips.  1694-95, 
also  in  Ugolino,  vol.  xviii) ;  Dachs,  on  Sukkah,  in  the 
Jerusalem  Gemni-a  (Utrecht,  1726);  Tirsch,  Z'e  Taber- 
nac.  Feriis  (Prag.  s.  1.  et  an.). 

Tab'itha  (Ta/3t3a  ;  Vulg.  Talitha),  also  called 
Dorcas  {^opKaq),  a  female  disciple  of  Joppa,  "full  of 
good  works,"  among  which  that  of  making  clothes  for 
the  poor  is  specificallj'  mentioned  (Acts  ix,  36-42). 
A.D.  32.  While  Peter  was  at  the  neighboring  town  of 
Lydda,  Tabitha  died,  upon  which  the  disciples  at  Joppa 
sent  an  urgent  message  to  the  apostle,  begging  him  to 
come  to  them  without  delay.  It  is  not  quite  evident 
from  the  narrative  whether  they  looked  for  anj'  exercise 
of  miraculous  power  on  his  part,  or  whether  they  simply 
wished  for  Christian  consolation  under  what  they  re- 
garded as  the  common  calamity  of  their  Church;  but 
the  miracle  recently  performed  on  ^Eneas  (ver.  34),  and 
the  expression  in  ver.  38  {litK^tiv  swc  in-uov),  lead  to 
the  former  supposition.  LTpon  his  arrival  Peter  found 
the  deceased  already  prepared  for  burial,  and  laid  out  in 
an  upper  chamber,  where  she  was  surrounded  by  the  re- 
cipients and  the  tokens  of  her  charity.  After  the  ex- 
ample of  our  Saviour  in  the  house  of  Jairus  (Matt,  ix, 
25;  Mark  v,  40),  "Peter  put  them  all  forth,"  prayed  for 
the  divine  assistance,  and  then  commanded  Tabitha  to 
arise  (comp.  i\Iark  v,  41;  Luke  viii,  54).  She  openeil 
her  eyes  and  sat  up,  and  then,  assisted  by  the  apostle, 
rose  from  her  couch.  This  great  miracle,  as  we  are  fur- 
ther told,  produced  an  extraordinary  effect  in  Joppa,  and 
was  the  occasion  of  many  conversions  there  (Acts  ix, 
42).     See  Peter. 

The  name  of  "Tabitha"  (XP^^ZJ)  is  the  Aramaic 
form  answering  to  the  Hebrew  n'Sti,  tsebiijah,  a  "fe- 
male gazelle,"  the  gazelle  being  regarded  in  the  East, 
among  both  Jews  and  Arabs,  as  a  standard  of  beauty — 
indeed,  the  word  "^2^  properly  means  "  beauty."  Luke 
gives  "Dorcas"  as  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  name. 
Similarly  we  find  ^opKac  as  the  Sept.  rendering  of  "'3^ 
in  Deut.  xii,  15,  22;  2  Sam.  ii,  18;  Prov.  vi,  .5.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  the  occurrence  of  the  two  names  that 
Tabitha  was  a  Hellenist  (see  Whitby,  ad  loc).  This, 
however,  does  not  follow,  even  if  we  suppose  that  the 
two  names  were  actually  borne  by  her,  as  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  practice  even  of  the  Hebrew  Jews  at 
this  period  to  have  a  Gentile  name  in  addition  to  their 
Jewish  name.  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  from  the 
language  of  Luke  that  Tabitha  actually  bore  the  name 
of  Dorcas.  All  he  tells  us  is  that  the  name  of  Tabitha 
means  "  gazelle"  (^opK-af),  and  for  the  benefit  of  his 
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Gentile  readers  he  afterwards  speaks  of  her  by  the  Greek 
e(iuivalent.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  possible  that 
she  may  have  been  kuDwn  by  both  names;  and  we 
learn  from  Josephiis  (ll'((r,  iv,  3,  5)  that  the  name  of 
Dorcas  was  not  unknown  in  Palestine.  Amongj  the 
Greeks  also,  as  we  gather  from  Lucretius  (iv,  1 154),  it 
■was  a  term  of  endearment.  Other  examples  of  the  use 
of  the  name  will  be  found  in  Wettstein,  ad  loc. — Smith. 
See  DoKCAs. 

Table  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  usually  of  "H?  w\ 
shulchdn  (New  Test.  rpciTn'^a,  likewise  invariably  so 
translated,  except  Luke  xix,  23  ["bank"];  Acts  xvi, 
34  ["meat"]),  so  called  from  being  extended  (HpT; 
comp.  Homer,  Od.  x,  37;  and  see  I'sa.  Ixix,  23),  and 
denoting  especially  a  table  spread  with  food  (Judg.  i, 
7 ;  1  Sam.  xx,  29,  34 ;  1  Kings  v,  7 ;  x,  5 ;  Job  xxxvi, 
16;  Neh.  v,  17);  but  spoken  likewise  of  the  tuhle  of 
shew-bread  (see  below),  and  likewise  of  the  lectisternia 
prepared  before  idols  (Isa.  xlv,  11;  see  Schumann,  De 
Lectisterniis  in  Sacro  Cod.  [Lips.  1739]).  For  the  "  ta- 
bles" of  stone  on  which  the  Decalogue  was  engraved, 
see  below.  The  word  30'0,  mesdb,  a  divan  (q.  v.),  is 
once  rendered  "at  table"  (Cant,  i,  12).     See  Sitting. 

Little  is  known  as  to  the  form  of  tables  among  the 
Hebrews;  but,  as  in  other  Oriental  nations,  they  were 
probably  not  high.  In  Exod.  xxv,  23,  indeed,  the  table 
for  the  shew-bread  is  described  as  a  cubit  and  a  half  in 
height;  but  the  table  of  Herod's  temple,  as  depicted  on 
the  arch  of  Titus  at  Rome,  is  onh'  half  a  cubit  high. 
Probably  the  table  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  differed  little 
from  that  of  the  modern  Arabs,  namely,  a  piece  of  skin 
or  leather  spread  upon  the  ground  (hence  the  figure  of 
entanglement  in  it,  Psa.  Ixix,  23).  In  Palestine,  at  the 
present  day,  the  general  custom,  even  of  the  better 
classes,  is  to  bring  a  polygonal  stool  {kuisi},  about  four- 
teen inches  high,  into  the  common  sitting-room  for 
meals.  Upon  this  is  placed  a  tray  (senhjeK)  of  basket- 
work  or  of  metal,  generally  copper,  on  which  the  food 
is  arranged.  These  two  pieces  of  furniture  together 
compose  the  table  (sufrah).  The  bread  lies  upon  the 
mat  beneath  the  tray,  and  a  cruse  of  water  stands  near 
by,  from  which  all  drink  as  they  have  need.  On  formal 
occasions,  this  is  held  in  the  hand  by  a  servant,  who 
waits  upon  the  guests.  Around  this  stool  and  tray  the 
guests  gather,  sitting  on  the  floor  (Thomson,  Land  and 
Book,  i,  180).     See  Eating. 


Modern  Oriental  Table  and  Tniy  for  Eating. 

Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  table  was  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  present  day  in  Egypt,  a  small 
stool,  supporting  a  round  tray,  on  which  the  dishes  are 
placed  (see  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i,  190) ;  but  it  differed  from 
this  in  having  its  circular  summit  fixed  on  a  pillar,  or 
leg,  which  was  often  in  the  form  of  a  man,  generally  a 
captive,  who  supported  the  slab  upon  his  head,  the 
whole  being  of  stone  or  some  hard  wood.     On  this  the 
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Ancient  Egyptian  Table  brought  in  with  the  Dishes  upon  it. 

dishes  were  placed,  together  with  loaves  of  bread,  some 
of  which  were  not  unlike  those  of  the  present  day  in 
Egypt,  flat  and  round,  as  our  crumpets.  Others  had  the 
form  of  rolls  or  cakes,  sprinkled  with  seeds.  The  table 
was  not  general!}'  covered  with  any  linen,  but,  like  the 
Greek  table,  was  washed  with  a  sponge,  or  napkin,  after 
the  dishes  were  removed,  and  polished  by  the  servants, 
when  the  company  had  retired;  though  an  instance 
sometimes  occurs  of  a  napkin  spread  on  it,  at  least  on 
those  which  bore  offerings  in  honor  of  the  dead.  One 
or  two  guests  generally  sat  at  a  table,  though,  from  the 
mention  of  persons  seated  in  rows  according  to  rank,  it 
has  been  supposed  the  tables  were  occasionally  of  a  long 
shape;  as  may  have  been  the  case  when  the  brethren  of 
Joseph  "  sat  before  him,  the  first-born  according  to  his 
birthright,  and  the  youngest  according  to  his  youth," 
Joseph  eating  alone  at  another  table  where  "  they  set 
on  for  him  by  himself."  But  even  if  round,  they  might 
still  sit  according  to  rank,  one  place  being  always  the 
post  of  honor,  even  at  the  present  day,  at  the  round  ta- 
ble of  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ,4  nc.  Efjypi.  i,  179).    See  DiNii. 

The  tables  of  the  ancient  Assyrians,  as  delineated 
upon  the  monuments,  were  often  of  a 
highly  ornamental  character  (Layard, 
Nineveh,  ii,  230  ;    Botta,  Nineveh,  p. 
188).     See  Banquet. 

For  the  triclinium  of  the  Roman 
period,  see  Accubation  ;  Sup. 

Other  Greek  words  than  Tpani^a 
above  (which  likewise  denotes  occa- 
sionall}'  a  broker's  counter  [see  Mon- 
ey-changer], not  to  mention  ava- 
Ktijxai,  etc.,  often  rendered  "sit  at  ta- 
ble"), which  are  translated  "  table"  in  Ancient  Assyrian 
the  A.  V.  in  a  different  sense,  are :  Table. 

Kkivri  (Mark  vii,  4),  a  hed  (as  elsewhere  rendered),  or 
couch  used  for  eating,  i.  e.  tlie  triclinium  above  noticed ; 
and  irXaE,  (2  C!or.  iii,  3;  Heb.  ix,  4),  a  tuUvt  for  inscrip- 
tion ;  more  fully  mvaKtciov,  a  writing-luhle  (Luke  i,  03). 
See  Table  of  the  Law. 

TABLE  (H^b,  liiach,  a  tahlet,  whether  of  stone  [as 
below],  wood  ["  board,"  Exod.  xxvii,  8,  etc.],  or  for 
writing  on  [Isa.  xxx,  8;  Hab.  viii,  9;  Prov.  iii,  3])  of 
the  Law  (only  plur.  in  the  phrases  "  tables  of  stone" 
["l^X  rnb,  Exod.  xxiv,  12;  xxxi,  18;  or  D"i:3X  "b, 
xxxiv,  1,  4],  and  "  tables  of  the  covenant"  [Deut.  ix,  9, 
1 5]  or  "of  the  testimony"  [Exod.  xxxi,  18]),  such  as  those 
that  were  given  to  Moses  upon  Mount  Sinai,  being  writ- 
ten by  the  finger  of  God,  and  containing  the  Decalogue, 
or  Ten  Commandments  of  the  law,  as  they  are  rehearsed 
in  Exod.  xx.  Many  idle  questions  have  been  started 
about  these  tables;  about  their  matter,  their  form,  their 
number,  who  wrote  them,  and  what  they  contained. 
The  words  which  intimate  that  the  tables  were  written 
by  the  finger  of  God,  some  understand  simph-  and  liter- 
ally; others,  of  the  ministry  of  an  angel;  and  others 
explain  merely  to  signify  an  order  of  God  to  ISIoses  to 
write  them.  The  e.xpression,  however,  in  Scripture  al- 
wavs  signifies  tlie  immediate  Divine  agencv.    See  Wal- 
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ther,  De  Duabus  Tahulis  Lapideis  (Regiom.  1679);  Mi- 
chaelis,  De  Tub.  Fad.  ffioiibus  (Vitemb.  1719). 

TABLE,  the  name  given  to  the  supreme  ecclesiasti- 
cal court  of  the  Waldeusian  Cliurch  (q.  v.). 

TABLE,  Cueup:nce,  a  small  side -table,  commonly 
placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  for  tlie  altar  breads, 
cruets  of  wine  and  water,  offertory  dish,  service-books, 
lavabo  dish,  and  otlier  things  necessary  for  the  solemn 
or  low  celebration  of  the  holy  cucharist.      See  Cke- 

DENCE-TABLE. 

TABLE,  Holy.  1.  The  Lord's  table  or  altar.  2.  A 
frontal  to  an  altar;  e.  g.  one  given  to  Glastonbury  in 
1071,  tnade  of  gold,  silver,  and  ivory,  and  one  at  St. 
Alban's  in  the  Tith  century.  3.  The  mensa,  the  upper 
stone  altar-slab.  4.  Pensilis,  containing  the  names  of 
benefactors,  registers  of  miracles,  a  list  of  indulgences, 
and  the  course  of  officiants,  officiating  clergy  at  the 
hours,  and  celebrants  of  masses. 

TABLE  OF  Commandments,  a  representation  of 
the  two  tables  of  stone  on  which  the  Commandments 
were  graven,  ordered  by  a  post-Reformation  canon  to 
be  placed  on  the  east  wall  of  the  church  or  chancel. 

TABLE  OF  Degrees,  a  formal  list  of  relationships, 
both  by  blood  and  affinity,  within  which  degrees  the 
Church  of  England  authoritatively  prohibits  marriage. 
This  table,  usually  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Anglican 
Prayer-book,  is  ordered  to  be  hung  up  in  a  prominent 
place  in  the  nave  of  every  church  or  chapel,  by  the  au- 
thority of  various  visitation  articles,  especially  those  of 

archbishop  Parker  in  1503 Lee,  Olosg.  of  Liturgical 

Terms,  s.  v.     See  Affinity. 

TABLE  OF  (movable)  Feasts,  a  list  of  movable 
festivals  prefixed  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for 
the  guidance  and  instruction  of  both  clergy  and  laity. 

TABLE  OF  Lessons.  A  tabular  arrangement  of 
Scripture  lections  for  matins  and  evensong,  daily  ar- 
ranged throughout  the  year.  Tliis  tal)le  was  first  tlrawn 
up  in  15-i9,  altered  in  the  revision  of  1661,  and  again 
amended  by  Convocation  in  1870. 

TABLE  of  the  LoKn,  a  phrase  taken  from  Scripture, 
used  to  designate  the  holy  table,  or  altar,  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  (1  Cor.  x,  21).  In  the  Old  Test,  the  words 
table  and  altar  appear  to  have  been  applied  indifferently 
to  the  same  thing  (Ezek.  xli,  22).  Among  other  terms 
which  have  been  used  to  designate  the  Lord's  table,  it 
is  obvious  to  mention  the  word  "  altar"  as  having  been 
so  employed :  it  is  a  term,  however,  which,  though  it 
may  easily  be  borrowed  in  a  figurative  sense  from  the 
ancient  Scriptures,  is  neither  found  in  the  New  Test,  in 
the  sense  now  referred  to,  nor  has  it  the  sanction  of  the 
Church.  In  the  first  Prayer-book  of  king  Edward  VI, 
published  in  15-1:9,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  Missal  and  our  present  Prayer- 
book,  the  word  "altar"  occurs  in  the  Communion  Ser- 
vice at  least  three  times:  but  in  the  service  of  1552  (the 
second  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI)  it  is  in  every  in- 
stance struck  out;  and  if  another  expression  is  used  in 
place  of  it,  that  expression  is  The  Lord's  Table.  This 
circumstance  is  the  more  worthy  of  remark,  because 
wherever  in  the  older  of  these  books  the  phrase  "  God's 
Board"  was  adopted  as  descriptive  of"  the  Lord's  Table" 
it  was  allowed  to  remain.     See  Altar. 

TABLE  of  Prothesis.     See  Credence-table. 

TABLE  OF  Secrets,  a  piece  of  paper  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross  on  the  altar,  and  containing  the  part  of 
the  service  the  priest  is  to  say  while  turned  to  the  altar, 
so  that  he  need  not  turn  to  look  on  his  book.  This  is 
placed  upon  pasteboard  or  thin  wood,  and  richly  framed. 
— Migne,  Encyclop.  Theolof/ique,  s.  v. 

TABLE  OF  SnEw-BREAD  (t3^3En  'nhz\  fable  of  the 
faces,  Numb,  iv,  7;  r,5T"53il  in^l;.",  falile  of  the  ar- 
rangement, 1  Chron,  xxviii,  16 ;  ^hljri  "nbt'n,  the  pure 
table,  Lev.  xxiv,  6;  2  Chron.  xiii,  11 ;  Sept.  r)  TpaTrtZ,a 


Tt'iQ  TrpoSefffwt,),  one  of  the  pieces  of  furniture  in  the 
IMosaic  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxv,  23  sq. ;  xxxvii,  10  sq.), 
in  Solomon's  Temple  (1  Kings  vii,  48;  comp.  2  Chron. 
xxix,  18),  in  its  restoration  by  Zerubbabel  (1  Mace,  i, 
22),  and  in  Herod's  reconstruction  of  that  edifice  (Jose- 
phus.  War,  vii,  5,  5).  It  stood  in  the  outer  apartment 
or  holy  place,  on  the  right  hand  or  north  side,  and  was 
made  of  acacia  (shittim)  wood,  two  cubits  long,  one 
broad,  and  one  and  a  half  high,  and  covered  with  jami- 
nx  of  gold.  According  to  the  Mishna  {Mcnuch.  xi,  5), 
it  was  ten  handbreadths  long  and  five  wide ;  other  tra- 
ditions make  it  twelve  handbreadths  long  and  six  wide. 
The  top  of  the  leaf  of  this  table  was  encircled  by  a  bor- 
der or  rim  (TT,  a  crown  or  ■wreath')  of  gold.  Tlie  frame 
of  the  table,  immediately  below  the  leaf,  was  encircled 
with  a  piece  of  wood  of  about  four  inches  in  l)readth, 
around  the  edge  of  which  was  a  rim  or  border  (HTiO'D, 
a  margin)  similar  to  that  around  the  leaf.  A  little  low- 
er down,  but  at  equal  distances  from  the  top  of  the  ta- 
ble, there  w-ere  four  rings  of  gold  fastened  to  the  legs, 
through  which  staves  covered  with  gold  were  inserted 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  (Exod.  xxv,  23-28;  xxxvii, 
10-16).  The  description  of  Joscphus,  which  is  quite  mi- 
nute, varies  in  several  particulars  (.4  nt.  iii,  6,  0).  These 
rings  were  not  found  in  the  table  which  was  afterwards 
made  for  the  Temple,  nor  indeed  in  any  of  the  sacred 
furniture,  where  they  had  previously  been,  except  in  the 
ark  of  the  covenant.  Twelve  unleavened  loaves  were 
placed  upon  this  table,  which  were  sprinkled  with  frank- 
incense (the  Sept.  adds  salt;  Lev.  xxiv, 7).  The  num- 
ber twelve  represented  the  twelve  tribes,  and  was  not 
diminished  after  the  defection  of  ten  of  the  tribes  from 
the  worship  of  God  in  his  sanctuary,  because  the  cove- 
nant with  the  sons  of  Abraham  was  not  formally  abro- 
gated, and  because  there  were  still  many  true  Israelites 
among  the  apostatizing  tribes.  The  twelve  loaves  were 
also  a  constant  record  against  them,  and  served  as  a 
standing  testimonial  that  their  proper  place  was  before 
the  forsaken  altar  of  Jehovah  (see  Philo,  Oj^p.  ii,  151; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi,  279). 

Wine  also  was  placed  upon  the  table  of  shew-bread  in 
bowls,  some  larger,  riirp,  and  some  smaller,  MISS; 
also  in  vessels  that  were  covered,  nilbp,  and  in  cups, 
ni'i53'a,  which  were  probably  employed  in  pouring  in 
and  taking  out  the  wine  from  the  other  vessels,  or  in 
making  libations.  Gesenius  calls  them  "  paterae  libato- 
ria ;"  and  they  appear  in  the  A.  V.  as  "  spoons."  Some 
of  them  were  perhaps  for  incense  (ri3l3b  "13^712,  Mish- 
na, Fr)OTCf,v,l).  SeegenerallvExod.xxv,29,30;  xxxvii, 
10-16;  xl,  4,  24;  Lev.  xxiv,  5-9;  Numb,  iv,  7. 

The  fate  of  the  original  table  of  shew-bread  is  un- 
known. It  was  probabh^  transferred  by  David  (if  it 
then  still  existed)  to  his  temporary  sanctuary  on  Jit. 
Zion,  and  thence  by  Solomon  to  his  sumptuous  Temple. 
With  the  other  articles  of  sacred  furniture,  it  was  car- 
ried away  by  the  Babylonians,  and  possibly  in  like  man- 
ner restored  after  the  Captivity.  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
despoiled  the  second  Temple  of  this  as  well  as  of  its 
other  treasures  (1  Mace,  i,  23),  and  hence  on  the  Mac- 
cabsean  restoration  a  new  one  was  made  (iv,  49).  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  it  was  reconstructed  in  a  most 
elaborate  and  costly  manner  at  the  expense  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  {Ant.  xii,  2,  9,  where  the  descri|)tion  is 
very  detailed).  The  same  historian  again  describes 
more  briefly  the  Herodian  shew-bread  table,  which  was 
carried  away  by  the  Romans  ( War,  vii,  5,  5),  and  was 
deposited  by  Vespasian  in  his  newly  erected  Temple  of 
Peace  at  Rome  {ibid,  vii,  5,  7),  where  it  survived  the 
burning  of  that  building  under  Commodus  (Herodian,  i, 
14),  and  in  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  was  taken  by 
the  Vandals  under  Genseric  to  Africa  (Cedren.  Cum- 
pend.  i,  346).  It  is  said  to  have  been  rescued  by  Beli- 
sarius  (A.D.  520),  and  sent  to  Constantinople,  whence 
it  was  finally  remitted  to  Jerusalem  (Procopius, !'(/?«/«/. 
xi,  9).     The  only  authentic  representation  of  this  in- 
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1.  Tr.iditionarj'  form  i 


Vnrioiis  Restorations  of  the  Table  of  Shew-bread. 

rdint;  to  Kiepert :  2.  Accordiug  to  Paine;  3.  According  to  Soltau  ;  4.  According  to  NeumanD  ;  5.  According  to  Kiggenbach. 


terestiiii;  article  extant  is  that  upon  the  arch  of  Titus 
at  Rome  [see  Shew-brkad],  which  was  carefully  delin- 
eated and  described  by  Heland  {De  Spoliis  Templi  [Fr. 
ad  Rh.  1716],  c.  6-9)  when  it  seems  to  have  been  in 
a  better  state  of  preservation  than  at  present.  See,  gen- 
erally, Schlichter,  De  Mensa  Fucierum  (Hal.  1738;  also 
in  Ugolino,  Thesaur.  x) ;  Witsius,  Miscell.  Sacr.  i,  336; 
Carpzov,  Appar.  Crit.  p.  278 ;  Bithr,  Syvibol.  d.  mos.  Cul- 
tus,  i,  435 ;  Friederich,  SymhoL  d.  mos.  Stiftshiilte,  p.  170  : 
Keil,  Tempel  Sal.  p.  109  ;  Paine,  The  Tubermicle  (aid  the 
Temple  (Bost.  1861),  p.  11;  Neumann,  Die  Stiftshiilte, 
etc.  (Leips.  1861),  p.  135;  Rigs;enbach,  Die  mns.  StiJ'ts- 
hiitte  (Basel,  1867),  p.  37;  Sollau,  Vessels  of  the  Tabeiiia- 
cfe  (Lond.  1873),  p.  17-28.    See  Tabernacle;  Temi-lk. 

TABLE  OF  Succession.  A  list  of  the  successors  of 
St.  Peter  made  by  Eusebius.  He  acknowledged  that 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  procuring  information,  and 
his  account  appears  to  have  been  compiled  chiefly  from 
reports  or  traditions.  Of  his  fidelity  he  has  given  proof, 
by  leaving  vacancies  in  his  conjectural  list,  when  he  had 
no  light  to  guide  him.  These  vacancies  were  sul)se- 
quently  filled  up  by  Nicephorus,Callistus,  and  Simon  the 
Metaphrast  (see  Elliott,  iJelineation  of  Romauistn,  p. 498). 
See  Sicc'ESsioN. 

Table-tomb,  a  tomb  shaped  like  a  table  or  altar, 
erected  over  a  grave  or  place  of  interment.     See  Tomb. 
Table-turning.     See  Spiritualis:*!. 

Tablet  is  the  inaccurate  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of 
two  Heb.  words  designating  some  kind  of  female  orna- 
ment: 1.  TTSHS,  himaz  (so  called,  according  to  Gesen., 
from  the  f/lubular  form  ;  but,  according  to  Flirst,  a  locket 


or  clasp;  Sept.  i^iiKoKia  Kal  inpi^i-t.ia,\i\\g.  dextriiliii, 
in  Exod.  xxxv,  22;  IpirXoKiov,  muro'nnUe,  in  Numb, 
xxxi,  50),  probably  drops  hung  like  beads  in  a  string 
around  the  neck  or  arm,  as  described  by  ancient  au- 
thors on  Arabia  (Diod.  Sic.  iii,  44,  50;  Strabo,  xvi,  277). 
2.  11"Sin  ""ria,  bottey'  hau-ne'phesh,  houses  of  the  soul 
(Isa.  lii,  20,  Sept.  laKTvXioi,  V^ulg.  olfwtoriohi),  i.  c.  per- 
fume-bottles of  essences  or  smelling-salts  kept  in  lockets 
suspended  about  the  person.     See  Orna.ment. 

TABLET,  Memokial.  A  tablet  placed  on  the  floor 
of  a  church  or  cloister,  inscribed  with  a  legend  in  mem- 
ory of  some  person  deceased. 

TABLET,  Mural.  A  tablet  on  Avhich  an  inscription 
has  been  |ilaced,  affixed  to  the  wall  of  a  church  or  cloister, 

Ta'bor  (Heb.  Tabor' ,  "lian,  a  mound),  the  name 
of  three  spots  in  Palestine  (in  the  treatment  of  which  we 
chiefly  de|)end  upon  the  articles  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the 
Bible).     See  also  Aznoth-Tabor  ;  Chisloth-Tabok. 

1.  Mount  Tabor  (Sept.  FaiB/Siop  [v.  r.  Ta0w.&], 
opoQ  Oal3top,  OafSwp,  but  to  IralSi'ptoi'  in  Jer.  and 
Hosea,  and  in  Josephus  [.-1  nt.  v,  5,  3  ;  War,  iv,  1,1,  etc.], 
who  has  also  'Arapiivpinv,  as  in  Poly  bins,  v,  70, 6 ;  Vulg. 
Thabor),  a  mountain  ("IH,  .ludg.  iv,  6,  12,  14,  elsewhere 
without  this  epithet,  Josh,  xix,  22,  Judg.  viii,  18;  Psa. 
Ixxxix,  12;  .ler.  xlvi,  18,  Hos,  v,  1),  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  remarkable  of  tlie  single  mountains  in 
Palestine.  It  was  a  Rabbinic  saying  (and  shows  the 
.Jewish  estimate  of  the  attractions  of  the  locality)  that 
the  Temple  ought  of  right  to  have  been  built  here,  but 
was  required  by  an  express  revelation  to  be  erected  on 
Mount  Moriah. 
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Mouui  i\iboi,  tioiu  the  West.    (Fiom  jl  photogiaph.) 


B|  vvliere  the  harvest  is  beginning 
to  ripen  or  is  already  ripe;  and 
others  green,  being  covered  with 
grass  or  springing  grain.  As  they 
are  contiguous  to  each  other,  or 
intermixed,  these  parti -colored 
plots  present,  as  looked  down 
upon  from  above,  an  appearance 
ot  gay  checkered  work  which  is 
MMgularly  beautiful.     The  top  of 

I  ibor  consists  of  an  irregular  plat- 
form, half  a  mile  long  by  three 
ipiarters  wide,  embracing  a  circuit 
I  I  half  an  hour's  walk  and  com- 
nunding  wide  views  of  the  sub- 

I  icent  [ilain  from  end  to  end.  A 
(  ppious  dew  falls  here  during  the 
\\  irm  months.  Travellers  who 
liive  spent  the  night  there  have 
t  und  their  tents  as  wet  in  the 
morning  as  if  they  had  been 
ilrenched  with  rain. 

It  is  the  universal  judgment 
o(  those  who  have  stood  on  the 
spot,  that  the  panorama  sjiread 

)i  fore   them   as  they  look   from 

1  ibor  includes  as  great  a  variety 
of  objects  of  natural  beauty  and 
o(  sacred  and  historic  interest  as 

my  one  to  be  seen  from  any  posi- 
tion in  the  Holy  Land.  On  the 
(ast  the  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Ti- 
berias, not  less  than  fifteen  miles 


1.  Description. — Mount  Tabor  rises  abruptly  from  the 
north-eastern  arm  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  stands 
entirely  insulated,  except  on  the  west,  where  a  narrow 
ridge  connects  it  with  the  hills  of  Nazareth.  It  ])re- 
sents  to  the  eye,  as  seen  from  a  distance,  a  beautiful 
appearance,  being  so  symmetrical  in  its  proportions,  and 
rounded  off  like  a  hemisphere  or  the  segment  of  a  cir- 
cle, yet  varying  somewhat  as  viewed  from  different  di- 
rections, being  more  conical  when  seen  from  the  east  or 
west.  The  bodj'  of  the  mountain  consists  of  the  pecul- 
iar limestone  of  the  country.  It  is  studded  with  a  com- 
paratively dense  forest  of  oaks,  pistacias,  and  other  trees 
and  bushes,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  open- 
ing on  the  sides  and  a  small  uneven  tract  on  the  sum- 
mit. The  coverts  afford  at  present  a  shelter  for  wolves, 
wild  boars,  lynxes,  and  various  reptiles.  Its  height  is 
estimated  at  1300  feet  from  the  base,  and  1865  from  the 
sea-level  (Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.  498).  Its  ancient 
name,  as  already  suggested,  indicates  its  elevation, 
though  it  does  not  rise  much,  if  at  all,  above  some  of 
the  other  summits  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  now  called 
Jehel  et-Tiir,  a  name  which  some  have  tried  to  identify 
with  Tabor,  as  if  it  were  a  contraction.  But  -lebel  et- 
Tiir  means  simply  the  "  fort-hill,"  and  is  used  to  desig- 
nate the  Alount  of  Olives  and  Gerizim,  as  well  as  Tabor. 
It  lies  about  six  or  eight  miles  almost  due  east  from 
Nazareth.  The  ascent  is  usually  made  on  the  west  side, 
near  the  little  village  of  Debiirieh,  probably  the  ancient 
Daberath  (Josh,  xix,  12),  thougii  it  can  be  made  with 
entire  ease  in  other  places.  It  requires  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  or  an  hour  to  reach  the  top.  The  path  is 
circuitous  and  at  times  steep,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  ride  the  entire  way.  The  trees 
and  bushes  are  generally  so  thick  as  to  intercept  the 
prospect ;  but  now  and  then  the  traveller  as  he  ascends 
comes  to  an  open  spot  which  reveals  to  him  a  magnif- 
icent view  of  the  plain.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  as- 
]5ects  of  the  landscape,  as  seen  from  such  points,  in  the 
season  of  the  early  harvest,  is  that  presented  in  the  di- 
versified appearance  of  the  tields.  The  different  plots 
of  ground  exhibit  various  colors,  according  to  the  state 
of  cultivation  at  the  time.  Some  of  them  are  red, 
where  the  land  has  been  newly  ploughed  up,  owing  to 
the  natural  properties  of  the  soil;  others  yellow  or  white, 


distant,  are  seen  glittering  through  the  clear  atmosphere 
in  the  deep  bed  where  tiiey  repose  so  quietly.  Though 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  lake  can  be  dis- 
tinguished, the  entire  outline  of  its  basin  can  be  traced 
on  everv  side.  In  the  same  direction  the  eye  follows  the 
course  of  the  Jordan  for  many  miles,  while  still  farther 
east  it  rests  upon  a  boundless  perspective  of  hills  and  val- 
leys, embracing  the  modern  Hauran,  and  farther  south 
the  mountains  of  the  ancient  Gilead  and  Bashan.  The 
dark  line  which  skirts  the  hfirizon  on  the  west  is  the 
JNIediterranean  ;  the  rich  plains  of  Galilee  till  up  the  in- 
termediate space  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Tabor.  The  ridge 
ofCarmel  lifts  its  head  in  the  north-west,  though  the  por- 
tion which  lies  directly  on  the  sea  is  not  distinctly  visible. 
On  the  north  and  north-east  we  behold  the  last  ranges  of 
Lebanon  as  they  rise  into  the  hills  about  Safed,  overtop- 
ped in  the  rear  by  the  snow-capped  Hermon,  and  still 
nearer  to  us  the  Horns  of  Hattin,  the  reputed  Mount  of 
the  Beatitudes.  On  the  south  are  seen,  first  the  summits 
of  Gilboa,  which  David's  touching  elegy  on  Saul  and 
Jonathan  has  fixed  forever  in  the  memory  of  mankind, 
and  farther  onward  a  confused  view  of  the  mountains 
and  valleys  which  occupy  the  central  part  of  Palestine. 
Over  the  heads  of  Piihy  and  Gilboa  the  spectator  looks 
into  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Beisan  (itself  not  within  sight),  the  ancient  Bethshean, 
on  whose  walls  the  Philistines  hung  up  the  headless 
trunk  of  Saul,  after  their  victory  over  Israel.  Looking 
across  a  branch  of  the  jilain  of  Esdraelon,  we  behold  En- 
dor,  the  abode  of  the  sf)rceress  whom  the  king  consulted 
on  the  night  before  his  fatal  battle.  Another  little  vil- 
lage clings  to  the  hill-side  of  another  ridge,  on  which 
we  gaze  with  still  deeper  interest.  It  is  Nain,  the  vil- 
lage of  that  name  in  the  New  Test.,  where  the  Saviour 
touched  the  bier  and  restored  to  life  the  widow's  son. 
The  Saviour  must  have  often  passed  at  the  foot  of  this 
mount  in  the  course  of  his  journeys  in  different  parts  of 
Galilee.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Hebrews  looked 
up  with  so  much  admiration  to  this  glorious  work  of  the 
Creator's  hand.  The  same  beauty  rests  upon  its  brow 
to-day,  the  same  richness  of  verdure  refreshes  the  eye, 
in  contrast  with  the  bald  aspect  of  so  many  of  the 
adjacent  mountains.  The  Christian  traveller  yields 
spontaneously  to  the  impression  of  wonder  and  devo- 
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tion,  and  appropriates  as  his  own  the  language  of  the 
psahnist  (Ixxxix,  11,  12) — 

"The  heavens  are  thine,  the  earth  nlso  is  thine; 
The  world  and  the  fulness  thereof,  ihou  hast  founded 

them. 
The  north  and  the  sonth  thou  hast  created  theni; 
Tabor  and  Harmon  shall  rejoice  in  thy  name." 

2.  History. — Tabor  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
New  Test.,  but  makes  a  i^rominent  figure  in  the  OKI. 
The  book  of  Joshua  (xix,  'li)  names  it  as  the  boundary 
between  Issachar  and  Zebulon  (see  ver.  12).  Barak,  at 
the  command  of  Deborah,  assembled  his  forces  on  Ta- 
bor, and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  opportune  moment,  de- 
scended thence  with  "  ten  thousaiul  men  after  him"  into 
the  plain,  and  conquered  Sisera  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kishon  (^.Judg.  iv,  G-15).  The  brothers  of  Gideon,  each 
of  whom  "resembled  the  chihlren  of  a  king,"  Avere  mur- 
dered here  by  Zebah  and  Zalmuima  (viii,  18,  19).  Some 
writers,  after  Herder  and  others,  think  that  Tabor  is  in- 
tended when  it  is  said  of  Issachar  and  Zebulon  in  Deut. 
xxxiii,  19,  that  "  they  shall  call  the  people  unto  the 
mountain;  there  they  shall  offer  sacrifices  of  righteous- 
ness." Stanley,  who  holds  this  view  (Sinai  and  J'ales- 
iine,  p.  351),  remarks  that  he  was  struck  with  the  as- 
pect of  the  open  glades  on  tiie  summit  as  specially  fitted 
for  the  convocation  of  festive  assemblies,  and  could  well 
believe  that  in  some  remote  age  it  may  have  been  a 
sanctuary  of  the  northern  tribes,  if  not  of  the  whole  na- 
tion. The  prophet  in  Hos.  v,  1  reproaches  the  priests 
and  royal  family  with  having  "been  a  snare  on  Mizpah 
and  a  net  spread  upon  Tabor."  The  charge  against 
them  probably  is  that  they  had  set  up  idols  and  i)rac- 
ticed  heathenish  rites  on  the  high  places  which  were 
usually  selected  for  such  worship.  The  comparison  in 
Jer.  xlvi,  18,  "As  Tabor  is  among  the  mountains  and 
Carmel  by  the  sea,"  imports  apparently  that  those 
heights  were  proverbial  for  their  conspiciiousness,  beau- 
ty, and  strength. 

After  the  close  of  Old-Test,  history,  Tabor  continued 
to  be  a  strong  fortress.  In  the  year  B.C.  218,  Antiochus 
the  Great  got  possession  of  it  bj'  stratagem  and  strength- 
ened its  fortifications.  The  town  existed  on  the  sum- 
mit in  New-Test,  times,  but  the  defences  had  fallen  into 
decay,  and  Josephus  caused  them  to  be  rebuilt  ( War, 
iv,  i;  8). 

3.  Present  Condition. — Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl.  lies,  ii,  353) 
has  thus  described  the  ruins  which  are  to  be  seen  at  pres- 
ent on  the  summit  of  Tabor:  "All  around  the  top  are 
tlie  foundations  of  a  thick  wall  built  of  large  stones, 
some  of  which  are  bevelled,  showing  that  the  entire 
wall  was  perhaps  originally  of  that  character.  In  sev- 
eral parts  are  the  remains  of  towers  and  bastions.  The 
chief  remains  are  upon  the  ledge  of  rocks  on  the  south 
of  the  little  basin,  and  especially  towards  its  eastern 
end;  here  are,  in  indiscriminate  confusion,  walls  and 
arches  and  foundations,  apparently  of  dwelling-houses, 
as  well  as  other  buildings,  some  of  hewn,  and  some  of 
large  bevelled  stones.  The  walls  and  traces  of  a  fortress 
are  seen  here,  and  farther  west  along  the  southern  brow, 
of  which  one  tall  pointed  arch  of  a  Saracenic  gateway 
is  still  standing,  and  bears  the  name  of  Bab  el-Hawa, 
'  Gate  of  the  Wind.'  Connected  with  it  are  loopholes, 
and  others  are  seen  near  by.  These  latter  fortifications 
belong  to  the  sera  of  the  Crusades ;  but  the  large  bevel- 
led stones  we  refer  to  a  style  of  architecture  not  later 
than  the  times  of  the  Romans,  before  which  period,  in- 
deed, a  town  and  fortress  already  existed  on  Mount  Ta- 
bor. In  the  days  of  the  Crusaders,  too,  and  earlier,  there 
were  here  churches  and  monasteries.  The  summit  has 
many  cisterns,  now  mostly  dry."  The  same  wrjter  found 
the  thermometer  here,  10  A.M.  (June  18),  at  98^  Fahr., 
at  sunrise  at  (U^,  and  at  sunset  at  74°.  The  Latin 
Christians  have  now  an  altar  here,  at  which  their 
jiriests  from  Nazareth  perform  an  annual  mass.  The 
Greeks  also  have  a  chapel,  where,  on  certain  festivals, 
they  assemble  for  the  celebration  of  religious  rites. 
Stanley,  in  his  Notices  of  Localities  Visited  wilk  the 


Prince  of  Wahs.  remarks,  "The  fortress,  of  which  the 
ruins  crown  the  summit,  had  evidently  four  gatewavs, 
like  those  by  wiiicli  the  great  Komau  camps  of  our  own 
country  were  entered.  By  one  of  these  gateways  my 
attention  was  called  to  an  Arabic  inscription,  said  to  be 
the  only  one  on  the  moiuitain."  It  records  the  build- 
ing or  rebuikling  of  "  this  blessed  fortress"  by  the  order 
of  the  sultan  Abii-Bekr  on  his  return  from  the  East 
A. 11.  (507.  In  1S73  the  nioidvs  began  the  construction 
of  a  convent  on  the  north-east  brow  of  the  mountain. 

4.  Traditional  Importance.  —  In  the  monastic  ages. 
Tabor,  in  consequence  partly  of  a  belief  that  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  Saviour's  transfiguration,  was  crowded  with 
hermits.  It  was  one  of  the  shrines  from  the  earliest 
period  which  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land  regarded  as 
a  sacred  duty  to  honor  with  their  presence  and  their 
prayers.  Jerome,  in  his  Itinerary  of  Paula,  writes, 
'•  Scandebat  montem  Thabor,  in  quo  transfignratus  est 
Dominus;  aspiciebat  procul  Hermon  et  Hermonim  et 
campos  latissimos  GaliUeaj  (Jesreel),  in  quibus  Sisara 
prostratus  est.  Torrens  Cison  qui  mediam  planiticm 
dividebat,  et  oppidum  juxta,  Naim,  monstrabantur." 
This  idea  that  our  Saviour  was  transfigured  on  Tabor 
prevailed  extensively  among  the  early  Christians  (see 
Robinson,  Bill.  Pes.  ii,  358  sq.),  who  adopted  legends  of 
this  nature,  and  often  reappears  still  in  po])ular  religions 
works.  If  one  might  choose  a  place  which  he  would 
deem  peculiarly  fitting  for  so  sublime  a  transaction, 
there  is  certainly  none  which  would  so  entirely  satisfy 
our  feelings  in  this  respect  as  the  lofty,  majestic,  beauti- 
ful Tabor.  It  has  been  thought  difficult,  however,  to 
acquiesce  in  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  The  sum- 
mit of  Tabor  appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  town 
as  early  as  the  time  when  the  Israelites  took  possession 
of  the  country  (Josh,  xix,  22).  Indeed,  such  a  strong 
position  would  scarcely  be  left  unoccupied  in  those 
stormy  times  of  Syria's  history.  Accordingly,  as  above 
seen,  it  is  susceptible  of  proof  from  the  Old  Test.,  and 
from  later  history,  that  a  fortress  or  town  existed  on 
Tabor  from  very  early  times  down  to  B.C.  60  or  53; 
and,  as  Josephus  says  that  he  strengthened  the  fortifica- 
tions of  a  city  there,  about  A.D.  CO,  it  is  certain  that 
Tabor  must  have  been  inhabited  during  the  intervening 
period,  that  is,  in  the  days  of  Christ  (comp.  Polybius,  v, 
70,  6  ,  Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  6,  3  ;  ]Vai;  ii,  20,  1  ;"iv,  1,  8; 
Life,  §  37).  But  as  in  the  account  of  the  transfigura- 
tion It  is  said  that  Jesus  took  his  disciples  "  up  into  a 
high  mountain  apart  and  was  traiusfigured  before  them" 
(Jlatt.  xvii,  ],  2),  we  must  understand  that  he  brought 
them  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where  they  were 
alone  by  themselves  (icor'  Iciov).  Yet  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  the  whole  mountain  was  occupied  by  edifices, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  solitarj'  spot  might  have 
been  found  amid  its  groves,  where  the  scene  could  have 
taken  place  unobserved.  The  event  has,  indeed,  been 
referred  by  many  to  Mount  Hermon,  on  the  ground 
that  our  Lord's  miracle  immediately  preceding  was  at 
Caesarea- Philippi ;  but  the  interval  of  a  whole  week 
("six  days,"  Matt,  xvii,  1,  INIark  ix,  2,  "eight  days," 
Luke  ix,  28)  decidedly  favors  the  idea  of  a  considerable 
journey  in  the  interval.     See  TKA^SFIGURATlo^•. 

Some  Church  trailitions  have  given  also  to  Tabor  the 
honor  of  being  Melchizedek's  hill,  from  which  he  came 
forth  to  greet  Abraham,  so  that  here  is  another  king's 
dale,  rivalling  that  at  Gerizim,  if  tradition  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed. The  whole  legend  will  be  found  at  full  length 
in  Athanasius  (0pp.  ii,  7  [Colon.  1()80]).  That  father 
tells  us  that  Salem,  the  motlier  of  Melchizedek,  ordered 
him  to  go  to  Tabor.  He  went,  and  remained  seven 
years  in  the  wood  naked,  till  his  back  became  like  a 
snail's  shell. 

The  mountain  has  been  visited  and  described  by  mul- 
titudes of  travellers,  especially  (in  addition  to  those 
named  above)  Russegger  (Peis.  iii,  258),  Hasselquist 
(Voyage,  p.  179),  Volney  (Voyayc,  ii,  272),  Schubert 
(Morf/eid.  iii,  175),  Burckhardt  (Syria,  p.  332),  Stephens 
(r?are/s,  ii,  317),  Nugent  [lord]   (Lands,  eic.,u,  iW)\ 
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see  also  Reland,  Pahesf.  p.  334;  Hackett,  lUiisir.  of 
Scrijyi.  p.  304;  Thomson,  Land  and  Bmik,  ii,  13G;  Por- 
ter, Handb.  p.  401;  Biideker,  Palest,  p.  304;  Ridgaway, 
T/ie  Lord's  Land,  p.  371. 

2.  The  Plain  (or  rather  Oak)  ov  Tabok  ( "1^^? 
"llSn  ;  Sept.  t)  Cpiii;  Bajiiop ;  Vulg.  Queiriis  Thabor) 
is  mentioned  only  in  1  Sam.  x,  3  as  one  of  the  points  in 
the  homeward  journey  of  Saul  after  his  anointing  by 
Samuel.  It.  was  the  next  stage  in  the  journey  after 
"  Rachel's  sepulchre  at  Zelzah."  But,  unfortunately, 
like  so  many  of  the  other  spots  named  in  this  interest- 
ing passage,  the  position  of  the  Oak  of  Tabor  has  not 
yet  been  fixed.  See  Saut..  Ewald  seems  to  consider 
it  certain  {(yririss)  that  Tabor  and  Deborah  are  merel}' 
different  modes  of  ]ironouncing  the  same  name,  and  he 
accordingly  identifies  the  oak  of  Tabor  with  the  tree 
under  which  Deborah,  Rachel's  nurse,  was  buried 
(Gen.  XXXV,  8).  and  that  again  with  the  pahn  un- 
der which  Deborah  the  prophetess  delivered  her 
oracles  (Gesc/i.  i,  390;  ii,  489;  iii.  29),  and  this 
again  with  the  Oak  of  the  old  Prophet  near  Beth- 
el (^ibid.  iii,  444).  But  this,  though  most  ingen- 
ious, can  only  be  received  as  a  conjecture,  and  the 
position  on  which  it  would  land  us — "between 
Ramah  and  Bethel"  (.Judg.  iv,  5) — is  too  far  from 
Rachel's  sepulchre  to  fall  in  with  the  conditions 
of  the  narrative  of  Saul's  journey,  so  long  as  ■we 
hold  that  to  be  the  traditional  sepulchre  near 
Bethlehem.  We  can  only  determine  that  it  lay 
somewhere  between  Bethlehem  and  Bethel,  but 
why  it  received  the  epithet  "Tabor"  it  is  impossible  to 
discover.  Yet  we  see  from  the  names  Chisloth-Tabor 
and  Aznoth-Tabor  that  the  mountain  gave  adjunct  ti- 
tles to  places  at  a  considerable  distance.     See  Zelzaii. 

3.  The  City  of  Tabor  (Sept.  Qaliiop  v.  r.  Boyxf '« ; 
Vulg.  Thabor)  is  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  1  Chron.  vi 
as  a  citv  of  the  Merarite  Levites,  in  the  tribe  of  Zebu- 
lun  (ver.  77).  The  catalogue  of  Levitical  cities  in  Josh. 
xxi  does  not  contain  any  name  answering  to  this  (comp. 
ver.  34,  35).  But  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Zebulnn  (ch. 
xix)  contains  the  name  of  Chisi.oth-Tabok  (ver.  12). 
It  is  therefore  possible  either  that  this  last  name  is  ab- 
breviated into  Tabor  by  the  chronicler,  or  (which  is  less 
likely)  that  by  the  time  these  later  lists  were  compiled 
the  Merarites  had  established  themselves  on  the  sacred 
mountain,  antl  that  the  place  in  question  is  Mount  Tabor. 

Taborites,  a  section  of  the  Hussites,  the  other  be- 
ing known  as  the  Calixtines.  The  Taborites  were  so 
called  from  the  fortified  city  of  Tabor,  erected  on  a 
mountain,  in  the  circle  of  Bechin,  in  Bohemia,  which 
had  been  consecrated  by  the  field-preaching  of  Huss. 
Tlie  gentle  and  pious  mind  of  that  martyr  never  could 
have  anticipated,  far  less  approved,  the  terrible  revenge 
which  his  Bohemian  adherents  took  upon  the  em- 
peror, the  empire,  and  the  clergy,  in  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  and  bloody  wars  ever  known.  The  Hussites 
commenced  their  vengeance  after  the  death  of  king 
Wenceslaus,  Aug.  16,  1419,  by  the  destruction  of  the 
convents  and  churches,  on  which  occasions  many  of  the 
jiriests  and  monks  were  murtfered.  John  Ziska,  a  Bo- 
hemian knight,  formed  a  numerous,  well-mounted,  and 
disciplined  army,  which  built  Tabor,  as  above  descrilied, 
and  rendered  it  an  impregnable  depot  and  place  of  de- 
fence. He  was  called  Ziska  of  the  Cup,  because  one 
great  point  for  which  the  Hussites  contended  was  the 
use  of  the  cup  by  the  laity  in  the  sacrament.  At  his 
death,  in  1424,  tlie  immense  mass  of  people  whom  he 
had  collected  fell  to  pieces;  but  under  Procopius,  who 
succeeded  Ziska  as  general,  the  Hussites  again  rallied, 
and  gained  decisive  victories  over  the  imperial  armies 
in  1427  and  1431.  After  this,  as  all  parties  were  de- 
sirous of  coming  to  terms  of  peace,  the  Council  of  Basle 
interposed,  and  a  compromise  was  made;  but  hostilities 
again  broke  out  in  1434,  when  the  Taborites  ^jained  a 
complete  victory.  Owing,  however,  to  the  treacherv 
of  Sigismund,  wliom  thev  had  aided  in  ascending  the 


throne,  they  were  much  weakened;  and  from  this  time 
they  abstained  from  warfare,  and  maintained  tlieir  dis- 
putes with  the  Catholics  only  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  diet  and  in  tlieological  controversial  writings,  by 
means  of  wliich  their  creed  acquired  a  purity  and  com- 
pleteness that  made  it  similar  in  many  respects  to  the 
Protestant  confessions  of  the  IGth  centurv.  Encroach- 
ments were  gradually  made  on  their  religious  freedom, 
and  they  continued  to  siifter  until  they  gradually  merged 
into  tlie  Bohemian  Bhkthren  (q.  v.).  See  Bezezyna, 
in  Ludwig,  Peliq.  JI^S.  vi,  142,  18G ;  vEneas  Sylvius, 
Hist.  Bohem.  epist.  130. 

Tabret  (a  contraction  of  tahoret,  for  "  taboring"  [see 
Tabeu])  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  two  kin- 
dred words  t\t\,  toph  (Gen.  xxxi,  27;  1  Sam.  x,  5; 
xviii,  6;  Isa.  v,  12;  xxiv,  8;  xxx,  32;  Jer.  xxxi,  4; 


Modern  Oriental  lustruineuts  of  the  Drum  kind. 

Ezek.  xxviii,  13;  elsewhere  "timbrel")  and  nsin.  to- 
pheth  (Job  xvii,  6),  which  both  mean  a  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  drum  kind  (from  ^iSS^,  to  beat).  This  sort 
of  music  has  always  been  in  great  request,  both  in  clas- 
sical and  sacred  scenes,  especially  on  festive  occasions. 
See  JIusical  Instruments.  Especially  has  that  form 
of  the  drum  known  as  the  tambourine  been  in  vogue, 
particularly  for  female  performers.     See  Timbkel. 


Tambourine  Players  (fi'om  Herculaneum). 


Tab'rimon  (Heb.  Tabrimmon',  "jiaiSL:,  good  is 
Pinnnon ;  Sept.  Tajitpt^id  v.  r.  TafSfvpntjun  ;  Vulg.  Ta- 
bremon),  the  father  of  Benhadad  I,  king  of  Syria  in 
the  reign  of  Asa  (1  Kings  xv,  18).  B.C.  ante  928. 
The  name  is  in  honor  of  the  Syrian  god  (comp.  the 
analogous  forms  Tobiel,  Tobiah,  and  the  PhoBnician 
Tabaram   [Gesenius,  Mon.  P/ian.  p.  456J).     See  Rim- 

MON. 

Tabula  Clericorum,  the  catalogue  of  the  clergy 
so  called  by  Augustine. 

Tabula  Dei,  a  Latin  term  for  the  Table  of  the 
Loud  (q.  v.). 

Tabula  Eucharistiae,  the  Christian  altar. 
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Tabiila  Pa- 
ds (tab/ ft  of 
peace),  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  Oscr- 
LATOKIUM  (q.  v.), 
an  ornament  by 
■which  the  kiss  of 
peace  was  given 
to  tiie  faithful  in 
niediicval  times. 


Tabiiia  I'acis,  or  Ujciilatur.uai. 


Tachash.     See  Bai)gi:u. 

Taclie  (D";|!?,  ket-es;  Sept,  KpiKog;  Vulg.  circulus, 
fibula').  The  word  thus  rendered  occurs  only  in  the 
description  of  the  structure  of  the  tabernacle  and  its 
liftings  (Exod.  xxvi,  6,  11,  33;  xxxv,  11;  xxxvi,  13; 
xxxix,  33),  and  has  usually  been  thought  to  indicate 
the  small  liooks  by  which  a  curtain  is  suspended  to  the 
rings  whereon  it  hangs,  or  connected  vertically,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  vail  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  with  the 
loops  of  another  curtain.  The  history  of  the  English 
word  is  philologically  interesting,  as  presenting  points 
of  contact  with  many  different  languages.  The  Gaelic 
and  Breton  branches  of  the  Celtic  family  give  tac,  or 
tach,  in  the  sense  of  a  nail  or  hook.  The  latter  mean- 
ing ajtpears  in  the  attaccare,  s/uccare,  of  Italian  ;  in  the 
attacker,  detacher,  of  French.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  tak  of  Dutch,  and  the  Zacke  of  German,  we  have  a 
word  of  like  sound  and  kindred  meaning.  Our  Anglo- 
Saxon  taccan  and  English  take  (to  seize  as  with  a  hook  ?) 
are  probably  connected  with  it.  In  later  use  the  word 
has  slighth'  altered  both  its  form  and  meaning,  and  the 
tack  is  no  longer  a  hook,  but  a  small  flat-headed  nail 
(comp.  Diez,  Roman.  Worterb.  s.  v.  ■' Tacco"). — Smith. 

The  philological  relations  of  the  Hebrew  word  are 
likewise  interesting.  It  comes  from  the  obscure  root 
O^p,  kai-ds,  which  occurs  oidy  in  Isa.  xlvi,  1  (•'  stoop- 
eth,"  Sept.  avviTpijii] ;  Vulg.  contritiis  est)  as  a  syno- 
nym of  "'ns  ("  boweth  down")  in  the  parallel  hemistich, 
and  is  therefore  understood  by  Gesenius  and  Flirst  to  sig- 
nify to  bend,  or  by  Miihlau  to  be  round  (like  "l^p).  The 
only  derivatives,  besides  the  proper  name  Kiros  (DT'p, 
Neh.  vii,  47)  or  Kerns  (Dip,  Ezra  ii,  4'4),  are  the  term  in 
question  and  pb"lp,  karsol,  the  ankle  (occurring  only  in 

the  dual,  "feet," 
2  Sam.  xxii,  37  ; 
Psa.  xviii,  3G 
[37]).  Prof. 
Paine  (author  of 
The  Tabernacle, 
etc.),  in  af)rivate 
note,  ingenious- 
ly traces  the  con- 
nection between 
these    two    ob- 

,„.    „  ,  ■    „       ,         jects,whichadi- 

Naturnl  type  (2)  of  the     tache"  or  keies  3_..„_^ ..  ■>,  „,„„. 
(3)  in  the  "  ankle"  or  kur.iOl  (1).  agram  w  ill  clear- 

ly illustrate. 
As  the  loops  are  explicith'  stated  to  have  been  in  the 
selraf/e  of  the  curtains,  the  "  taches,"  if  meant  as  hooks 
to  join  them  edgewise,  would  present  the  appearance  in 
tlie  annexed  cut,  which  is  substantially  the  representa- 
tion of  those  interpreters  who  have  adopted  this  idea. 
Now,  to  say  nothing  for  the  present  of  the  gap  thus  left 
in  the  roof,  we  find  that  these  "  taches,"  being  exactly 
fifty  for  each  set  of  "curtains,"  bear  no  special  numeri- 
cal relation  to  the  general  size  of  the  curtains  them- 
selves, the  edges  so  joined  l)eing  in  one  case  thirty  and 
in  the  other  twenty-eiglit  cubits  long;  whereas  all  the 
other  numbers  and  dimensions  about  the  building  have 
definite  proportions  to  each  other.  Nor,  if  the  sixth  or 
extra  breadth  of  the  goats'-hair  cloth  was  sewed  in  the 
ordinar}^  way  like  the  other  five,  can  we  divine  any 
good  reason  for  resorting  to  this  singular  method  of 
joining  the  remaining  selvages. 


There  are  other  and  still  graver 
diflieuliies  in  the  ordinary  plan 
of  connecting  these  sheets,  which 
would  immediately  be  revealed  in 
the  actual  attempt  at  reconstruc- 
tion, and  will  be  anticipated  !'■ 
any  one  familiar  with  tent  arcln 
tecture. 

('(.)  The  '"vail"  hung  exacilx 
under  the  "taches"  (Exod.  xxvi, 
33).  Hut  as  the  colored  sheets 
(which  of  course  must  have  been 
innermost)  were  each  twenty  cu- 
bits wide  and  twenty-eight  cubits  ThcTabenuK-le  "t'ln-- 
long,  if  they  were  spread  thus  com-  tains'  as  joined  by 
bined  over  the  ridge-pole,  the  silt-  the  "loops"  and 
ure  between  them  which  these  ''""ches,"  according 
,,,,,,„  ,         ,  ,  .  to  Kiggeiibach  and 

"  hooks  formed  could  in  no  case  Fer<'us80u. 
have  well  tallied  with  this  posi- 
tion :  had  they  been  stretched  lengthwise  of  the  building 
(as  their  close  correspondence  in  length  would  indicate), 
the  joint  also  would  have  been  in  the  same  direction,  i.  e. 
at  right  angles  with  the  line  of  the  vail ;  if  crosswise  of 
the  building  (as  both  Kiggenbach  and  Fergusson  sup- 
pose), then  the  line  of  the  suture  and  that  of  the  "  vail" 
could  only  have  coincided  on  the  su|i])osition  that  the 
entire  extra  ten  cubits'  breadth  of  the  embroidered  "cur- 
tains" was  thrown  outside  the  rear  of  the  edifice,  where 
it  would  be  utterly  useless  and  exposed  to  the  weath- 
er. Nor  could  the  requirements  of  the  text  cited  be  met 
by  using  these  colored  sheets  singly  in  this  maimer:  not 
longitudinally  for  the  same  reason  as  before ;  not  trans- 
versely, for  then  their  breadth  would  not  cover  both  the 
apartments. 

(6.)  The  goats'-hair  sheets,  if  combined  by  such  a 
contrivance  as  an  S  hook,  would  be  equally  impractica- 
ble: placed  longitudinally  on  the  ridge  (as  their  length 
would  emphatically  indicate  by  this  second  repetition 
of  the  thirty  cubits),  they  would  certainly  leak  intoler- 
ably at  the  joint,  unless  this  were  brought  exactly  at 
the  peak,  which  the  odd  number  of  the  "curtains"  in 
this  set  (II)  j)revents;  placed  transversely,  even  in  the 
most  favorable  manner  (Fergusson's),  so  as  to  "  break 
joints"  with  the  suture  in  the  sheets  under  them,  they 
must  (as  a  corollary  from  the  above  combination  of  the 
latter)  have  had  their  extra  width  (fourteen  cubits) 
project  wholly  beyond  the  7-ear  of  the  building,  leaving 
nothing  for  a  "  porch"  (which  Fergusson  imagines). 

(c.)  In  any  case  it  would  have  been  a  bad  arrange- 
ment to  make  the  suture  in  either  set  of  roof  canvas 
come  exactly  over  so  choice  a  jiiece  of  drapery  as  the 
"  vail"  was ;  for  some  drip  must  have  been  apprehended, 
or  an  embroidered  lining  (a  delicate  article  with  -which 
to  stop  a  leak)  would  not  have  been  provided — to  say 
nothing  of  Fergusson's  idea  that  the  sheep-skin  and  fur 
robes  may  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
joint!  In  short,  the  bare  fact  of  leaving  such  a  crack 
in  the  roof  would  have  been  an  irremediable  blunder, 
which  it  is  strange  that  a  professi(mal  architect  should 
make.  On  Kiggenbach's  theory  of  a  flat  roof,  all  the 
rain  would  inevitably  have  poured  through  this  crevice 
directly  upon  the  vail.  Jehovah  planned  better  than 
this,  we  may  be  sure.     See  Ty\bkrna€Lk. 

Tachmas.     See  Night-hawk. 

Tach'monite  (Heb.  [without  the  art.]  Tachke- 
moni',  ■'I'^rnri;  Se[)t.  o  Xovarmoc  v.  r.  v'ii<;  QtKffia- 
VI ;  Vulg.  supieutissiinus').  "The  Tachmonite  that  sat 
in  the  seat,"  chief  among  David's  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 
8),  is  in  1  Chron.  xi,  11  called  "Jashobeam  a  Hachmo- 
nite,"  or,  as  the  margin  gives  it,  "son  of  Hachmoni." 
The  Geneva  version  has  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  8,  "  He  that 
sate  in  the  seate  of  wisedome,  being  chiefe  of  the  princes, 
was  Adino  of  Ezni,"  regarding  "Tachmonite"  as  an  ad- 
jective derived  from  DZH,  chakdrn,  "wise,"  and  in  this 
derivation  following  Kinicbi.     Kennicott  has   shown, 
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M'ith  much  appearance  of  probability,  that  the  words 
rnt'a  2i:J"',  yosheh  bashskebcl/i,  "  he  that  sat  in  the 
seat,"  are  a  corruption  of  Jdahoheam,  the  true  name  of 
tlie  hero,  and  that  the  mistake  arose  from  an  error  of 
the  transcriber,  who  carelessly  inserted  n31i"3  from  the 
previous  verse  where  it  occurs.  He  further  considers 
"Tachmoni"  a  corruption  of  the  appellation  in  Chroni- 
cles, "  son  of  Hachmoni,"  which  was  the  family  or  local 
name  of  Jashobeam.  "  The  name  here  in  Samuel  was 
at  first  ■^3'23nn,  the  article  n  at  the  beginning  having 
been  corrupted  into  a  Pi;  for  the  word  "p  in  Chronicles 
is  regularly  supplied  in  Samuel  by  that  article"  (Dissert. 
p.  82).  Therefore  he  concludes  "Jashobeam  the  Hach- 
monite"  to  have  been  the  true  reading.  Josephus  (.1?;^ 
vii,  12,  4)  calls  him  'ikaaafiog  t'iuc  'AxfjUfon,  which 
favors  Kennicott's  emendation. — Smith.  In  these  cor- 
rections Keil  (Comment,  ad  loc.)  concurs.  See  Hach- 
siONi:  Jashobeam. 

Tackling  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  itkevi], 
which  occurs  only  in  Acts  xxvii,  19,  meaning  the  spars, 
ropes,  chains,  etc.,  of  a  vessel's  furniture  (as  in  Diod. 
Sic.  xiv,  79 ;  so  of  household  movables,  Folyb.  ii,  6,  6 ; 
equipage,  Xenoph.  Annb.  iv,  7,  27;  Herodian,  vi,  4, 11 ; 
warlike  apparatus,  Diod.  Sic.  xi,  71).     See  Ship. 

Tacquet,  Andrew,  a  Jesuit  of  Antwerp,  known  for 
liis  skill  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  died  in  1660. 
He  published,  among  other  things,  a  good  treatise  on 
astronomy,  an  edition  of  Euclid,  etc.  The  prejudices 
of  the  times  seem  to  have  prevented  him  from  more  ef- 
fectually defending  the  system  of  Copernicus.  His  col- 
lected works  were  published  at  Antwerp  (1669,  1707, 
fol.).     See  Chalmers,  Bior/i.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Tad'mor  (Heb.  Tadmor',  "I'i'l!]!,  prob.  city  of 
pnlms  [see  below] ;  Sept.  QtSnup  v.  r.  QoeCifiop  ;  Vulg. 
Palniira),  a  city  "in  the  wilderness"  which  Solomon  is 
said  to  have  built  (1  Chron.  viii,  4).  In  the  nearly  par- 
allel passage  (1  Kings  ix,  18),  where  the  phrase  "in  the 
land"  is  added  to  the  description,  indicating  that  this, 
like  the  associated  cities,  was  within  Solomon's  legiti- 
mate jurisdiction,  the  reading  "Tadmor"  is  adopted  in 
the  A.  V.  from  the  ATeH,  or  margin  ;  the  Kethib,  or  text, 
has  "ii^ri,  Tamdr  (Sept.  Oep/ta^  v.  r.  G«ji(juwp;  Vulg. 
Palmira),  which  should  probal)Iy  be  pointed  1520,  by 
contraction  for  "l^^Pl,  or  in  imitation  of  the  original 
I'^Fl,  the  joalm-tree  (see  Keil,  Comment,  ad  loc).  See 
Palm.  (In  the  following  article  we  freely  use  the  ac- 
counts in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto  and  Smith,  with  ad- 
ditions from  other  sources.) 

1.  Classical  Identification.  —  There  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  this  city  is  the  same  as  the  one  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  to  modern  Europe  by  the 
name,  in  some  form  or  other,  of  Palmyra  (WaXfivpa, 
YldK^iipd,  Palmira).  The  identity  of  the  two  cities  re- 
sults from  the  following  circumstances:  (1.)  The  same 
city  is  specially  mentioned  by  Josephus  (.4?«/.  viii,  6,  1) 
as  bearing  in  his  time  the  name  of  Tadmor  among  the 
Syrians,  and  Palmyra  among  the  Greeks;  and  Jerome, 
in  bis  Latin  translation  of  the  Old  Test.,  translates 
Tadmor  by  Palmira  (2  Chron.  viii,  4).  (2.)  The  modern 
Arabic  name  of  Palmyra  is  substantially  the  same  as 
the  Hebrew  word,  being  Tadniiir,  or  Tathmiir.  (.3.) 
The  word  Tadmor  has  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  Pal- 
myra, signifying  probably  the  "City  of  Palms,"  from 
Tamar.  a  palm  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Arabic 
word  for  Palma,  a  Spanish  town  on  the  Guadalquivir, 
which  is  said  to  be  called  Tadmir  (see  Geseniiis,  in  his 
Thesaurus,  p.  345).  (4.)  The  name  Tadmor,  or  Tadmor, 
actually  occurs  as  the  name  of  the  city  in  Aramaic  and 
Greek  inscriptions  which  have  been  found  there.  (5.) 
In  the  Chronicles,  the  city  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
built  by  Solomon  after  his  conquest  of  Hamath-Zobah, 
and  it  is  named  in  conjunction  with  "all  the  store-cities 
which  he  built  in  Hamath."  This  accords  fully  with 
the  situation  of  Palmyra  [see  Hajiath];  and  there  is 


no  other  known  city,  either  in  the  desert  or  not  in  the 
desert,  which  can  lay  claim  to  the  name  of  Tadmor. 

2.  JJisto?-!/. — As  above  stated,  Tadmor  was  built  by 
Soloinon,  probably  with  the  view  of  securing  an  inter- 
est in  and  command  over  the  great  caravan  trathc  from 
the  East,  similar  to  that  which  he  had  established  in 
respect  of  the  trade  between  Syria  and  Egypt.  See 
this  idea  developed  in  Kitto's  Pictorial  Bible  (note  on 
2  Chron.  viii,  4),  where  it  is  shown  at  some  length  that 
the  presence  of  water  in  this  small  oasis  must  early  have 
made  this  a  station  for  caravans  coming  west  through 
the  desert;  and  this  circumstance  probably  dictated  to 
Solomon  the  importance  of  founding  here  a  garrison 
town,  which  would  entitle  him — in  return  for  the  jiro- 
tection  he  could  give  from  the  depredations  of  the  Arabs, 
and  for  offering  an  intermediate  station  where  the  fac- 
tors of  the  West  might  meet  tlie  merchants  of  the  East 
— to  a  certain  regulating  power,  and  perhaps  to  some 
dues,  to  which  they  would  find  it  more  convenient  to 
submit  than  to  change  the  line  of  route.  It  is  even 
possible  that  the  Phcenicians,  who  took  much  interest 
in  this  important  trade,  pointed  out  to  Solomon  the  ad- 
vantage which  he  and  his  subjects  might  derive  from 
the  regidation  and  protection  of  it  by  building  a  forti- 
fied town  in  the  quarter  where  it  was  exposed  to  the 
greatest  danger.  A  most  important  indication  in  favor 
of  these  conjectures  is  found  in  the  fact  that  all  our  in- 
formation concerning  Palmyra  from  heathen  writers  de- 
scribes it  as  a  city  of  mercViants,  who  sold  to  the  West- 
ern nations  the  products  of  India  and  Arabia,  and  who 
were  so  enriched  by  the  traffic  that  the  place  became 
proverbial  for  luxury  and  wealth  and  for  the  expensive 
habits  of  its  citizens. 

We  do  not  again  read  of  Tadmor  in  Scripture,  nor  is 
it  likely  that  the  Hebrews  retained  possession  of  it  long 
after  the  death  of  Solomon.  No  other  source  acquaints 
us  with  the  subsequent  history  of  the  place,  till  it  reap- 
pears in  the  account  of  Pliny  {IJist.  Nat.  v,  24)  as  a  con- 
sideraljle  town,  which,  along  with  its  territory,  formed 
an  independent  state  between  the  Roman  and  Parthian 
empires.  Afterwards  it  was  mentif)ned  by  Appian  (Be 
Bell.  Civ.  V,  9),  in  reference  to  a  still  earlier  period  of 
time,  in  connection  with  a  design  of  INIark  Antony  to 
let  his  cavalry  phmder  it.  The  inhabitants  are  said 
to  have  withdrawn  themselves  and  their  effects  to  a 
strong  position  on  the  Euphrates,  and  the  cavalry  en- 
tered an  empty  city.  In  I  lie  2d  century  it  seems  to 
have  been  beautified  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  a  statement  of  Stephaiuis  of  Byzantium 
as  to  the  name  of  the  city  having  been  changed  to 
Hadrianopolis  (s.  v.  UaXixvpa).  In  the  beginning  of 
the  3d  century  it  became  a  Roman  colony  under  Car- 
acalla  (A.D.  211-217),  and  received  the  jus  Italicum. 
From  this  period  the  influence  and  wealth  of  Palmyra 
rapidly  increased.  Though  nominally  subject  to  Rome, 
it  had  a  government  of  its  own,  and  was  ruled  by  its 
own  laws.  The  public  affairs  were  directed  by  a  senate 
chosen  by  the  people  :  and  most  of  its  public  monuments 
were  built,  as  the  inscriptions  show,  by  "  the  senate  and 
people."  For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  this  prosper- 
ity continued,  and  it  was  only  checked  at  length  by  the 
pride  it  generated. 

The  story  of  the  unfortunate  Valerian  is  well  known. 
Being  captured  by  the  Persians,  his  unworthy  son  did 
not  use  a  single  effort  to  release  him  from  the  hands  of 
his  conquerors.  Odenathus,  one  of  the  citizens  of  Pal- 
myra, revenged  the  wrongs  of  the  fallen  emperor,  and 
vindicated  the  majesty  of  Rome.  He  marched  against 
the  Persians,  took  the  province  of  Mesopotamia,  and  de- 
fied Sapor  beneath  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon  (A.D.  260). 
The  services  thus  rendered  to  Rome  were  so  great  that 
Odenathus  was  associated  in  the  sovereignty  with  Gal- 
lienus  (A.D.  2G4).  He  enjoyed  his  dignity  but  a  short 
period,  being  murdered  by  his  nephew  at  a  banquet  in 
the  city  of  Emcsa  only  three  years  afterwards.  His 
reign  was  brief,  but  tjrilliant.  Not  only  was  Sapor  con- 
quered and  Valerian  revenged,  but  Syrian  rebels  and 
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the  northern  barbarians,  who  now  began  their  incur- 
sions into  the  llimian  eiii|iirc,  I'elt  tlie  force  of  his  arms. 

Otlenatlius  beiiueatlieil  his  power  to  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor— Zenobia.  his  willow;  and  the  names  of  Zenobia 
and  Pahnyra  will  always  be  assowated  so  king  as  histo- 
ry remains.  The  virtue,  the  wisdom,  and  the  heroic 
spirit  of  this  extraordinary  woman  have  seldom  been 
equalled.  At  first  she  was  content  with  the  title  of 
regent  during  tlie  minority  of  lier  son  Vaballatiis,  but 
unfortunately  ambition  prompted  her  to  adopt  the  high- 
sounding  title  of  "(.^ueen  of  the  East."  IShe  soon  add- 
ed Egyi)t  to  her  possessions  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  ruled  over  it  during  a  period  of  five 
years.  lu  A.D.  271  the  emperor  Aurelian  turned  his 
arms  against  her,  and  having  defeated  her  in  a  pitched 
battle  near  Antioch  and  in  another  at  Emesa,  he  drove  her 
back  upon  her  desert  home.  He  then  marched  his  vet- 
erans across  the  parclicd  plain  and  invested  Palmyra, 
which  cajiitulated  after  a  brief  struggle.  Zenobia  at- 
tempted to  escape,  but  was  cajjtured  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  brought  back  to  the  presence  of  the  con- 
queror. She  was  taken  to  Kome,  and  there,  covered 
with  her  jewels  and  bound  by  fetters  of  gold,  she  was 
led  along  in  front  of  the  triumphant  Aurelian.  Zeno- 
bia deserved  a  better  fate.  If  common  humanity  did 
not  prevent  the  Koman  citizens  from  exulting  over  an 
honorable,  though  fallen,  foe,  the  memory  of  her  bus- 
band's  victories  and  of  his  services  rendered  to  the  State 
might  have  saved  her  from  the  indignitj'  of  appearing 
before  a  mob  in  chains. 

Aurelian  took  Palmyra  in  A.D.  272,  and  left  in  it  a 
small  garrison,  but  soon  after  his  departure  the  people 
rose  and  massacred  them.  On  hearing  of  this  tlie  em- 
peror returned,  pillaged  the  city,  and  ]nit  the  inhabi- 
tants to  the  sword.  It  was  soon  repaired  by  the  orders 
of  the  conqueror,  and  the  Tenifde  of  the  Sun  rebuilt; 
but  it  never  recovered  its  former  opulence.  Tweirty 
years  later,  under  the  r^ign  of  Diocletian,  the  walls  of 
ths  city  were  rebuilt.  It  appears  from  an  inscription  to 
have  assisted  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  in  his  wars 
against  the  Persians;  and  there  are  proofs  of  its  having 


continued  to  be  inhabited  until  the  downfall  of  tlie  Ro- 
man empire.  There  is  a  fragment  of  a  liuilding  with  a 
Latin  inscription  bearing  tiie  name  of  Didcletian  ;  and 
there  are  existing  walls  of  the  ciiy  of  the  age  of  the  em- 
peror Justinian,  together  with  the  remains  of  a  costly 
aqueduct  which  he  built.  It  eventually  became  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  but  never  recovered  any  importance.  When 
the  successors  of  Mohammed  extended  their  conquests 
beyond  the  confines  of  Arabia,  I'ahnyra  was  one  of  the 
first  places  which  became  sulijcct  to  the  cali|ihs.  In  the 
year  05".)  a  battle  was  here  fought  between  the  caliphs 
Ali  and  Moawiyah,  and  won  by  the  former.  In  744  it 
was  still  so  strongly  fortified  that  it  took  the  caliph 
Merwan  seven  months  to  reduce  it,  the  rebel  Solyman 
having  shut  himself  up  in  it. 

From  this  period  Palmyra  seems  to  have  gradually 
fallen  into  decay.  Benjamin  of  Tndela,  who  was  there 
towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  siieaks  of  it  as 
'•Thailmor  in  the  desert,  biiiiL  by  Solomon  of  equally 
large  stones  [with  Paalbec].  This  city  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  and  stands  in  the  desert,  far  from  any  inhab- 
ited place.  It  is  four  days' journey  from  Baalath  [Baal- 
bec],  and  contains  2000  warlike  Jews,  who  are  at  war 
with  the  Christians  and  with  the  Arabian  subjects  of 
Noureddin,  and  aid  their  neighljors  the  ]\Iohammedans." 
In  connection  with  this  statement,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  existing  inscriptions  of  Palmyra  attest  the  pres- 
ence of  Jews  there  in  its  most  flourishing  period,  and 
that  they,  in  common  with  its  other  citizens,  shared  in 
the  general  trade,  and  were  even  objects  of  public  honor. 
One  inscription  intimates  the  erection  of  a  statue  to 
Julius  Schalmalat,  a  Jew,  for  having  at  his  own  ex- 
pense conducted  a  caravan  to  Palmyra.  This  was  in 
A.D.  258,  not  long  before  the  time  of  Zenobia,  who,  ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  was  of  Jewish  extraction.  Irby 
and  Mangles  {Travels,  p.  273)  also  noticed  a  Hebrew  in- 
scription on  the  architrave  of  the  great  colonnade,  but 
give  no  copy  of  it,  nor  say  what  it  expressed.  The 
latest  historical  notice  of  Tadmor  which  we  have  been 
able  to  find  is,  that  it  was  plundered  in  1400  by  the 
army  of  Timur  Beg  (Tamerlane),  when  200,000  sheep 
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Plan  of  the  Ruins  of  Palmyra. 
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were  taken  (Rankin,  Wars  of  the  Monrjnls).  Abulfcda, 
at  tlie  beginning  of  the  14th  century  {Descript.  A  nib. 
p.  ;i8),  speaks  of  Tadmor  as  merely  a  village,  but  cele- 
brated for  its  ruins  of  old  and  magnificent  edilices.  These 
relics  of  ancient  art  and  magnificence  were  scarcely 
known  in  Europe  till  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 
tnr\\  In  the  j'ear  1678  some  English  merchants  at 
Aleppo  resolved  to  verifj'  by  actual  inspection  the  re- 
p(jrts  concerning  these  ruins  which  existed  in  that  place. 
The  expedition  was  unfortunate,  for  they  were  plun- 
dered of  everything  by  the  Arabs,  and  returned  with 
their  object  unaccomplished.  A  second  expedition,  in 
1091,  had  better  success;  but  the  accounts  which  were 
brought  back  received  little  credit,  as  it  seemed  unlike- 
ly that  a  city  which,  according  to  their  report,  must 
have  been  so  magnificent,  should  have  been  erected  in 
the  midst  of  deserts.  When,  however,  in  the  year  1753, 
Robert  Wood  published  the  views  and  plans  which  had 
been  taken  with  great  accuracy  on  the  spot  two  years 
before  by  Dawkins,  the  truth  of  the  earlier  accounts 
could  no  longer  be  doubted ;  and  it  appeared  that  nei- 
ther Greece  nor  Italy  could  exhibit  antiipiities  which, 
in  point  of  splendor,  could  rival  those  of  Palmyra.  From 
that  time  it  has  frequently  been  visited  by  travellers, 
and  it  is  now  readilv  accessible  by  an  excursion  on 
camels  from  Damascus.  Its  ruins  have  often  been  de- 
scribed and  delineated. 

3.  P?-esent  Remains. — Tadmor  was  situated  between 
the  Euphrates  and  Hamath,  to  the  south-east  of  that 
city,  in  a  fertile  tract  or  oasis  of  the  desert.  Palm- 
trees  are  still  found  in  the  gardens  around  the  town, 
but  not  in  such  immbers  as  would  warrant,  as  they  once 
did.  the  impos'ition  of  the  name.  The  present  Tadmor 
consists  of  numbers  of  peasants'  mud-huts,  clustered  to- 
gether around  the  relics  of  the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun. 

The  ruins  cover  a  sandy  plain  stretching  along  the 
bases  of  a  range  of  mountains  called  Jebel  Belaes,  run- 
ning nearlj'  north  and  south,  dividing  the  great  desert 
from  the  desert  plains  extending  westward  towards  Da- 
mascus and  the  north  of  Syria.  The  lower  eminences 
of  these  mountains,  bordering  the  ruins,  are  covered  with 
numerous  solitary  square  towers,  the  tombs  of  the  an- 
cient Palmyrenes,  in  which  are  found  memorials  similar 
to  those  of  Egypt  They  are  seen  to  a  great  distance, 
and  have  a  striking  effect  in  this  desert  solitude.     Be- 


yond the  valley  which  leads  throiigli  these  hills  the 
ruined  city  first  opens  upon  the  view.  The  thousands 
of  Corinthian  columns  of  white  marble,  erect  and  fallen, 
and  covering  an  extent  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  pre- 
sent an  appearance  which  travellers  compare  to  that  of  a 
forest.  The  site  on  which  the  city  stands  is  slightly 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  desert  for  a 
circumference  of  about  ten  miles,  which  the  Arabs  be- 
lieve to  coincide  with  the  extent  of  the  ancient  city,  as 
they  find  ancient  remains  whenever  they  dig  within 
this  space.  There  are,  indeed,  traces  of  an  old  wall,  not 
more  than  three  miles  in  circumference;  but  this  was 
probably  built  by  Justinian,  at  a  time  when  Palmyra 
had  lost  its  ancient  importance  and  become  a  desolate 
place,  and  when  it  was  consequently  desirable  to  con- 
tract its  bounds,  so  as  to  include  only  the  more  valuable 
portion.  Volney  well  describes  the  general  aspect  which 
these  ruins  present:  ''In  the  space  covered  by  these 
ruins  we  sometimes  find  a  jialace  of  which  nothing  re- 
mains but  the  court  and  walls;  sometimes  a  temple 
whose  peristyle  is  half  thrown  down ;  and  now  a  por- 
tico, a  gallery,  or  triumphal  arch.  Here  stand  groups 
of  columns,  whose  symmetry  is  destroyed  by  the  fall 
of  many  of  them  ;  there  we  see  them  ranged  in  rows  of 
such  length  that,  similar  to  rows  of  trees,  they  deceive 
the  sight,  and  assume  the  appearance  of  continued  walls. 
If  from  this  striking  scene  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the 
ground,  another,  almost  as  varied,  presents  itself — on 
all  sides  we  behold  nothing  but  subverted  shafts;  some 
whole,  others  shattered  to  pieces  or  dislocated  in  their 
joints;  and  on  which  side  soever  we  look,  the  earth 
is  strewn  with  vast  stones,  half  buried  ;  with  broken 
entablatures,  mutilated  friezes,  disfigured  reliefs,  effaced 
sculptures,  violated  tombs,  and  altars  defiled  by  dust." 
The  colonnade  and  individual  temples  are  inferior  in 
beauty  and  majesty  to  those  which  may  be  seen  else- 
where— such,  for  example,  as  the  Parthenon  and  the 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Atheijs;  and  there 
is  evidently  no  one  temple  equal  to  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun  at  Baalbec,  which,  as  built  both  at  about  the  same 
period  of  time  and  in  the  same  order  of  architecture, 
suggests  itself  most  naturally  as  an  object  of  compari- 
son. But  the  long  lines  of  Corinthian  columns  at  Pal- 
myra, as  seen  at  a  distance,  are  peculiarly  imposing; 
and  in  their  general  effect  and  apparent  vastness,  they 
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seem  to  surpass  all  other  ruins  of  the  same  kind.  The 
examinations  of  travellers  show  that  the  ruins  are  of 
two  kinds.  The  one  class  nuist  liave  orit;inate(l  in  very 
remote  times,  and  consists  of  rude,  unsliapen  hillocks  of 
ruin  and  rubbish,  covered  wilh  soil  and  herbage,  such 
as  now  alone  mark  the  site  of  tlie  most  ancient  cities 
of  INIesopotamia  and  IJabylonia,  and  amonif  which  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  seek  some  traces  of  the  more  an- 
cient city  of  Solomon.  The  other,  to  which  the  most 
gorgeous  monuments  belong,  bears  the  impress  of  later 
ages.  It  is  clear  from  the  style  of  architecture  that 
the  later  buildings  belong  to  the  three  centuries  prece- 
ding Diocletian,  in  which  the  Corinthian  order  of  pil- 
lars was  preferred  to  any  other.  All  the  buildings  to 
which  these  columns  belonged  were  probably  erected  in 
the  '2d  and  3d  centuries  of  our  Kra.  IMany  inscriptions 
are  of  later  date ;  but  no  inscription  earlier  than  the  2d 
century  seems  yet  to  have  been  discovered. 

The  Tem|)le  of  the  Sun  is  the  most  remarkable  and 
magnificent  ruin  of  Palmyra.  The  court  by  which  it 
was  enclosed  was  179  feet  scpiare,  within  which  a  double 
row  of  columns  was  continued  all  round.  They  were 
390  in  number,  of  which  about  sixty  still  remain  stand- 
ing. In  the  middle  of  the  court  stood  the  temple,  an 
oblong  quadrangular  building  surrounded  with  columns, 
of  which  about  twenty  still  exist,  though  without  capi- 
tals, of  which  they  have  been  pliuulered,  probably  be- 
cause they  were  composed  of  metal.  In  the  interior,  at 
the  south  end,  is  now  the  humble  mosque  of  the  village. 

A  little  beyond  the  temple  begins  the  great  colon- 
nade, which  runs  nearly  from  east  to  west;  it  is  of  great 
length,  and  very  beautiful.  The  columns  are  in  good 
proportion  and  excellent  preservation ;  each  shaft  con- 
sisting of  three  courses  of  stone  admirably  jointed,  with 
a  bracket  for  a  bust  or  statue  interposed  between  the 
second  and  third.  In  their  present  naked  condition, 
these  brackets  are  unsightly;  yet  when  they  were  sur- 
mounted by  statues  the  effect  must  have  been  extreme- 
ly grand. 

The  necropolis  of  Palmyra  lies  half  an  hour  north- 
west of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  in  the  Wady  el-Kebiir, 
the  ravine  through  which  we  made  our  approach  to  the 
city.  The  tombs,  which  are  very  numerous  and  ex- 
tremely interesting,  are  almost  all  of  them  towers,  two, 
three,  four,  and  in  one  instance  five  stories  high.  The 
tomb  of  Jamblichus,  mentioned  by  Wood,  is  now  dread- 
fully dilapidated,  its  stairs  crumbled  away,  and  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  story  entirely  gone.  It  is  five  sto- 
ries high,  and  was  built  in  the  third  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian sera.  That  of  jNIanaius  is  peculiarly  interesting, 
and  in  some  respects,  indeed,  the  most  curious  building 
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at  Palmyra.  It  is  in  wonderful  preservation,  and  its 
description  v/W]  afford  some  idea  of  the  others,  as  they 
are  almost  all  built  on  the  same  plan,  though  far  less 
beautiful.  It  is  a  lofty  square  tower,  about  fifteen  feet 
in  the  side,  lessening  by  three  courses  of  stonelike  steps 
at  about  a  third  of  its  height.  An  inscription  in  honor 
of  the  deceased  is  engraved  on  a  tablet  over  the  door- 
way. The  principal  apartment  is  lined  with  four  Co- 
rinthian pilasters  on  each  side,  with  recesses  between 
thetn  for  nuninnies;  each  recess  divided  into  five  tiers 
by  shelves,  only  one  of  which  n'tains  its  position.  The 
ancient  Palmyrenes  buried  their  dead  in  the  Egyptian 
manner,  and  Wood  found  in  one  of  che  tombs  a  mum- 
my in  all  resi)ects  similar  to  those  in  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs. 

4.  A  ulhorilies. — The  original  sources  for  the  history 
of  Palmyra  may  be  seen  in  the  Scriptores  Ilistoriw  Ati- 
ffvslce,  Trii/iutii  Tyrunni.  \o\.  xiv  ;  Divus  A  urelianuf, 
vol.  xxvi;  Kutruphis,  ix,  10,  11,  12.  In  A.D.  169G 
Abraham  Seller  published  a  most  instructive  work,  en- 
titled The  A  ntiquilies  of  Palmyra,  coiitaiuiiig  the  His- 
tory of  the  City  and  its  £mpei'07-s,  which  contains  sev- 
eral Greek  inscriptions,  with  translations  and  explana- 
tions, tiesenius  published  an  account  of  the  Palmyrene 
inscriptions  at  Kome  and  Oxford  in  his  Momimenta 
SnipturcB  Linrjiiceque  Phanicn,  §  53.  The  best  work  on 
the  ruins  of  Palmyra  is  still  Robert  Wood's  splendid  fo- 
lio, entitled  The  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  etc.  (Lond.  1753). 
Very  good  accounts  of  them  may  also  be  seen  in  Irby 
and  Mangles,  Travels;  Kichter,  Wallfahrten ;  Addison, 
Damascus  and  Palmyra,  The  last  work  contains  a 
good  history  of  the  place;  for  which,  see  also  Rosen- 
miiller's  Bihl.  Georj.,  translated  by  the  Kev.  N.  IMorren ; 
and,  in  particidar,  Cellarius,  Dissert,  de  Imp.  Palmyreno 
(1G93).  Gibbon,  in  ch.  xi  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  has 
given  an  account  of  Palmyra  with  his  usual  vigor  and 
accuracy.  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  present 
state  of  the  ruins,  see  Porter,  Handbook  for  Syria  awl 
Palestine,  p.  543-549;  Beaufort,  Eyyptian  Sepulchres, 
etc.,  vol.  i ;  and  Biideker,  Syi-ia,  p.  523.  Besides  Wood's 
great  work,  excellent  views  of  the  place  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Cassas  in  his  Voyuc/e  Pittoresque  de  la  Syrie  ; 
and  later  by  Laborde  in  his  Voyage  en  Orient.  Recently 
photographs  have  been  taken  by  various  artists,  and  an 
'accurate  knowledge  of  the  remains  of  this  renowned 
and  remarkable  place  is  thus  made  accessible  to  the 
whole  world. 

Taft,  Georgp:,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  minister,  was 
born  at  Meiulon,  Mass.,  Aug.  27, 1791,  and  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Brown  University,  in  the  class  of  1815.  He 
pursued  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Crocker,  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.,  and  was  ordained  a  deacon  by  bishop  Gris- 
wold,  March  7, 1818,  and  a  presbyter,  Sept.  2, 1819.  He 
became  rector  of  St,  Paul's  Church  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I., 
in  October,  1820,  continuing  for  a  time  to  teach  in  a 
school  in  Providence  with  which  he  had  been  connected 
for  several  years.  Such  double  service  not  being  alto- 
gether satisfactory  to  his  bishop,  he  gave  a  gentle  liint 
to  the  parish  of  St.  Paul's  that  "he  had  not  ordained 
their  minister  to  keep  school;"  and  he  thenceforth  de- 
voted himself  with  great  zeal  and  success  to  his  work 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred at  Pawtucket,  Dec.  11, 1869.  His  ministry  was 
a  little  over  fifty  years  in  duration.      (J.  C.  S.) 

Taggart,  Samuel,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  March  24,  1754.  He  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1774,  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbyterj'  of  Boston  June  1,  1776,  and 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Colc- 
raine.  Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.,  Feb.  19,  1777.  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  1803  to  1817.  He  died  April 
25, 1825.  Mr.  Taggart  possessed  a  mind  of  great  strcngt  h 
and  vigor.  He  published  several  theological  treatises, 
sermons,  orations,  political  speeches,  etc.  (1800-19).  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  iii,  377 ;  Allibone, 
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Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Packard,  Hist, 
of  the  Churches  and  Ministers  in  Franklin  County. 

Taggart,  William,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  b<ini  in  178;>,  educated  privately,  f;radnated  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church, 
New  York,  in  1813 ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Mo- 
nonfjahela  Associate  Reformed  Presbytery  in  the  same 
year,  and  ordained  by  the  same  presbytery  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  united  congregations  at  Upper  Wheeling 
and  Cadiz  in  IHl-l,  where  he  continued  to  l;ibor  until 
old  age.  He  died  Sept.  11,  18G5.  Dr.  Taggart  was  a 
man  of  strong  thought.  "  His  moral  and  intellectual 
attributes  were  perhaps  rarely,  if  ever,  excelled."  See 
Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  18GG,  p.  279. 

Ta'han  (Heb.  Tach'an,  "inp,  camp  [Gesenius],  or 
r/racinusness  [Flirst]),  the  name  of  two  descendants  of 
Ephraim. 

1.  (Sept.  Tni'ax  v.  r.  Tarat;  Vulg.  Thehen.)  The 
head  of  one  of  the  families  of  the  Ephraimites  at  the 
end  of  the  Exode  (Numb,  xxvi,  35).  B.C.  ante  1618. 
See  Taiianite. 

2.  (Sept.  Qakv  v.  r.  Qaav\  Vulg.  Thaan.)  Son  of 
Telah  and  father  of  Laadan  in  the  Palestinian  lineage 
of  Ephraim  (1  Chron.  vii,  25).     B.C.  post  1618. 

Ta'hanite  (Heb.  Tachani',  "'inri,  patronymic  from 
Tdhan ;  Sept.  Tavaxi  v.  r.  Tni'ni;  Vulg.  Thehenita^, 
the  family  name  (Numb,  xxvi,  35)  of  the  descendants 

of  TaIIAN  1  ((|.  v.). 

Tahap'anes  (Jer.  ii,  16).     See  Tahpaniies. 

Taharoth.     See  Talmud. 

Ta'hath  (Heb.  Tdchath,  rnpl,  in  pause  Tdchath, 
rnn,  station,  i.  e.  beneath,  as  often),  the  name  of  a  place 
and  of  three  men. 

1.  (Sept.  Knr«a3  v.  r.  Qda^;  Vulg.  Thahath.)  One 
of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  between 
Makheloth  and  Tarah  (Numb,  xxxiii,  26)  ;  situated  ap- 
parently not  far  beyond  the  western  edge  of  the  Arabah 
nearly  opposite  Mount  Hor.     See  Exode. 

2."  (Sept.  e«a3  v.  r.  Kao^;  Vulg.  Thahafh.)  A 
Kohathite  Levite,  son  of  Assir  and  fatiier  of  Uriel,  or 
Zephaniah,  in  the  ancestrv  of  Samuel  and  Heman  (1 
Chron.  vi,  24,  37  [Heb.  9  aiid  22 J).     B.C.  cir.  1585. 

3.  (Sept.  Bar'iSr  v.  r.  OadS;  Vulg.  Thahath.)  Son 
of  Bered  and  father  of  Eladah,  among  the  immediate 
descendants  of  Ephraim  in  Palestine  (1  Chron.  vii,  20). 
B.C.  post  1618.  Burrington  (Geneal.  i,  273)  regards 
him  as  the  same  with  Tahan  (q.  v.)  the  son  of  Ephraim  ; 
but  against  the  text. 

4.  (Sept.  ^auB  V.  r.  No/ks  ;  Vulg.  Tahath.)  Grand- 
sou  of  the  preceding  (with  whom  some  confoinul  him), 
being  son  of  Eladah  and  father  of  Zabad  (1  Chron.  "ii, 
20).     B.C.  post  1618. 

Tahitian  Version.  The  extensive  assemblage  of 
islands  in  which  the  Tahitian  dialect  is  spoken  includes 
the  Society,  or  Leeward,  and  the  Georgian,  or  Wind- 
ward, Isles,  with  the  Low  Islands,  and  the  "Paumotu," 
or  Dangerous  Archipelago.  The  largest  of  the  islands  is 
Otaheite,  or,  more  properly,  Tahiti,  where  the  Tahitian 
language,  generally  considered  as  the  most  perfect  type 
of  all  the  Polynesian  dialects,  remained  in  its  primitive 
simplicity.  To  account  for  this,  it  seems  as  if  Tahiti 
had  been  peopled  before  any  other  island  of  Polynesia, 
properly  so  calletl ;  that  from  thence,  as  from  a  centre, 
emigrants  went  to  settle  on  the  islands  of  the  surround- 
ing archipelago  as  far  as  New  Zealanti,  and  that  while 
the  Polynesian  language  became  more  or  less  modified 
by  the  mode  of  life  called  for  by  the  nature  of  the  soil 
or  of  the  climate,  it  remained,  as  stated  already,  in  its 
primitive  simplicity  at  Tahiti.  The  Tahitian  version 
was  made  from  the  English  Bible,  with  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  sacred  originals.  The  first  portion  pub- 
lished was  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  which  appeared  in  1818, 
while  in  18,38  the  entire  Bible  was  published  in  Lon- 
don under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Nott. 


Other  editions  followed,  of  which  the  most  important, 
consisting  of  a  revised  edition  of  the  entire  Scriptures, 
was  completed  in  London  in  1848.  In  1877  the  annual 
report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  an- 
nounced that  the  committee  were  bringing  out  a  revised 
edition  with  maps,  which,  according  to  the  report,  in 
1879,  had  left  the  press,  the  edition,  consisting  of  5000, 
having  been  edited  l)y  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Saville.  LTp  to 
March  31,  1879,  the  sinn  total  of  Bibles  distributed, 
either  as  a  whole  or  in  parts,  was  42,335.  See,  besides 
The  Bible  of  Every  Land,  the  annual  reports  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Rible  Society  since  1860,  which  are 
the  only  source  of  information.      (B.  P.) 

Tah'panhes  (Heb.  Tachpanches',  OnaSfiri,  Jer. 
ii,  16  [marg.];  xliii,  7,  8,  9 ;  xliv.  1;  xlvi,  14),  Ta- 
hap'anes (Heb.  Tachpanes',  03300,  ii,  16  [text]), 
or  Tehaph'nehes  (Heb.  Techaphneches',  Onssriri, 
Ezek.  XXX,  18;  all  of  Egyptian  origin  [see  below]; 
Sept.  Tt((/)i'at'  or  Tdfyai ;  Vulg.  Taphne  or  Taphnis),  a 
city  of  Egypt,  of  importance  in  the  time  of  the  prophets 
Jeremiah  and  EzekieL  The  name  is  clearly  Egyptian, 
and  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Egyptian  queen  Taii- 
PESES  (q.  v.),  which,  however,  throws  no  light  upon  it. 
The  Coptic  name  of  this  place,  Taphnas  (Quatremere, 
Mem.  Geof/.  et  Hist,  i,  297,  298),  is  obviously  derived 
from  the  Sept.  form :  the  Gr.  and  Lat.  forms,  Adcpvai, 
Herod.,  Adiprri,  Steph.  Byz.,  D<fno,  hin.  Ant.,  are  per- 
haps nearer  to  the  Egyptian  original  (see  Parthey,  Znr 
Erdkunde  des  alten  Aegyptens,  p.  528).  Can  the  name 
be  of  Greek  origin  ?  If  the  H  anes  mentioned  by  Isaiah 
(xxx,  4)  be  the  same  as  Tahpanhes,  as  we  have  sug- 
gested (s.  v.),  this  conjecture  must  be  dismissed.  No 
satisfactory  Egyptian  etymology  of  this  name  has  been 
suggested,  .Tablonski's  Taphenes,  "  the  head"  or  "  begin- 
ning of  the  age"  {Opusc.  i,  343),  being  quite  untenable; 
nor  has  any  Egyptian  name  resembling  it  been  discov- 
ered. Dr.''Brugsch  (Geogr.  Inschr.  \,  300,  301,  Taf.  Ivi, 
No.  1728),  following  Mr.  Heath  {Exodus  Papyri,  p.  174), 
identifies  the  fort  Tebenet  with  Tahpanhes;  but  this 
name  does  not  seem  to  us  sufficiently  near  either  to  the 
Hebrew  or  to  the  Greek. 

Tahpanhes  was  evidently  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt 
near  or  on  the  eastern  border.  When  Johanan  and  the 
other  captains  went  into  Egypt  "  they  came  to  Tahpan- 
hes" (Jer.  xliii,  7).  Here  Jeremiah  prophesied  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (ver.  8-13). 
Ezekiel  foretells  a  battle  to  be  there  fought,  apparently 
by  the  king  of  Babylon  just  mentioned  (xxx,  \>i).  The 
Jews  in  Jeremiah's  time  remained  here  (Jer.  xliv,  1). 
It  was  an  important  town,  being  twice  mentioned  by 
the  latter  prophet  with  Noph  or  Memphis  (ii,  16; 
xlvi,  14),  as  well  as  in  the  passage  last  cited.  Here 
stood  a  house  of  Pharaoh  Hophra  before  which  Jere- 
miah hid  great  stones,  where  the  throne  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar would  afterwards  be  set,  and  his  pavilion 
spread  (xliii,  8-10).  It  is  mentioned  with  "  Kamesse 
and  all  the  land  of  Gesen"  in  Judith  i,  9.  Herodotus 
calls  this  place  Daphncc  of  Pelusium  (A«0)'a(  «1  \\i]- 
Xovffiai),  and  relates  that  Psammetichus  I  had  here  a 
garrison  against  the  Arabians  and  Syrians,  as  at  Ele- 
phantine against  the  Ethiopians,  and  at  Marea  against 
Libya,  adding  that  in  his  own  time  the  Persians  had 
garrisons  at  Daphnajand  Elephantine  (ii,  30).  Daphnae 
was  therefore  a  very  important  post  under  the  twenty- 
sixth  dynasty.  According  to  Stephanus,  it  was  near 
Pelusium  (s.  v.).  In  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  this 
town,  called  Dafno,  is  placed  sixteen  Roman  miles  to 
the  south-west  of  Pelusium  (ap.  Parthey,  Map  vi,  where 
observe  that  the  name  of  Pelusiimi  is  omitted).  This 
position  seems  to  agree  with  that  of  Tel-  Defenneh, 
which  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  supposes  to  mark  the  site 
of  Daphnje  (Modern  Egypt  and  Thebes,  i,  447, 448).  This 
identification  favors  the  inland  position  of  the  site  of 
Pelusium,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  distance  stated  in  the 
Itinerary.  See  Sin.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  {loc.  cit.) 
thinks  it  was  an  outpost  of  Pelusium.     It  may  be  ob- 
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served  that  the  Camps,  ra  "S-TparutrtCa,  the  fixed  gar- 
rison of  loiiiaiis  and  Carians  established  b}-  Psam- 
metichus  1,  may  possibl}'  liave  been  at  Daplina\  — 
Smith. 

Tah'penes  (Heb.  Tachpeneys',  CI SHri,  evidently 
of  Egyptian  origin,  bnt  uncertain  in  its  sigiiitication 
[see  Tahpanhes]  ;  Sept.  ti^Ktrpeviji;  v.  r.  SeKt^iira; 
Vnlg.  Tuphm-s),  a  proper  name  of  an  Egyptian  queen. 
She  was  wife  of  the  Pharaoh  who  received  Hadail  the 
Edomite,  and  who  gave  him  her  sister  in  marriage  (1 
Kings  xi,  18-20).  B.C.  cir.  1000.  In  the  Sept.  the  lat- 
ter is  called  the  elder  sister  of  Thekemina,  and  in  the 
addition  to  eh.  xii  Shishak  (Susakim)  is  said  to  have 
given  Ano,  the  elder  sister  of  Thekemina  his  wife,  to 
Jeroboam.  It  is  obvious  that  this  and  the  earlier  state- 
ment are  irreconcilable,  even  if  the  evidence  from  the 
probable  repetition  of  an  elder  sister  be  set  aside,  and 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  name  of  Shi- 
shak's  chief  or  only  wife,  Karaiimat,  does  not  support 
the  Sept.  addition.  See  Shisuak.  There  is  therefore 
but  one  Tahpenes  or  Thekemina.  At  the  time  to  which 
the  narrative  refers  there  were  jjrobably  two,  if  not  three, 
lines  ruling  in  Egypt— the  Tanites  of  the  twenty-first 
dynasty  in  the  lower  countrj';  the  high-priest  kings 
at  Thebes,  but  possibly  they  were  of  the  same  line ;  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  l&it  faineants  of  the  Kameses  family. 
To  the  Tanitic  line,  as  apparent!}'  then  the  most  pow- 
erful, and  as  holding  the  territory  nearest  Palestine,  the 
Pharaoh  in  question,  as  well  as  the  father-in-law  of  Sol- 
omon, probably  belonged.  If  Manetho's  list  be  correct, 
lie  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been  Psusennes.  See 
Phaiiaoh,  9.  No  name  that  has  any  near  resemblance 
to  either  Tahpenes  or  Thekemina  has  yet  been  found 
among  those  of  the  period  (see  Lepsius,  Koniysbucli). — 
Smith. 

Tah'rea  (Heb.  Tachi'e' d,V'^iTVri, cunning  [Gesenius], 
or  fiiyht  [Fiirst]  ;  Sept.  i^apa  v.  r.  (iapdx  ;  Vulg.  Tha- 
?•««),  third  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Micah,  Jonathan's 
grandson  (1  Chron.  ix,  41) ;  called  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sage (viii,  35)  Tarea  (q.  v.).     B.C.  post  1037. 

Tah'tim-Hod'shi  {Heh.Tuchtim' Choclshi',W't^'n'jr\ 
■^w^"in.  lit.  hitrlands  my  month;  Sept.  Qa(3affiov  //  trrnv 
Na/3a(Toi  v.  r.  t^aiov  aCatrai;  Vulg.  inferiora  Ilodsi), 
a  region  (y'^X,  "land")  mentioned  as  one  of  the  places 
visited  by  Joab  during  his  census  of  the  land  of  Israel, 
between  Gilead  ami  Dan-jaan  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  6).  Fiirst 
t^Handicorterh.  i,  380)  proposes  to  separate  the  "  Land 
of  the  Tachtim"  from  "Hodshi,"  and  to  read  the  latter 
as  liarshi — the  people  of  Harosheth  (comp.  Judg.  \y, 
2).  Thenius  restores  the  text  of  the  Sept.  to  read  "  the 
Land  of  Bashan,  which  is  Edrei."  This  in  itself  is  fea- 
sible, although  it  is  certainly  very  difficult  to  connect  it 
with  the  Hebrew.  Ewald  (Gesch.  iii,  207)  proposes  to 
read  Herman  for  Hodshi;  and  Gesenius  (Thesaiir.  p. 
450  a)  dismisses  the  passage  with  a  vix  j»o  sano  haben- 
dum. There  is  a  district  called  the  A  i-d  et-Tahta,  to  the 
east-northeast  of  Damascus,  which  recalls  the  old  name 
— but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  anj'  Israelite  was 
living  so  far  from  the  Holy  Land  in  the  time  of  David. 
— Smith.  It  seems  probable  from  the  connection  that 
the  whole  is  a  proper  name,  descriptive,  however,  of 
the  physical  aspect  of  the  region  to  which  it  was  given. 
The  route  taken  by  the  king's  messengers  \vas  first  east- 
ward to  ]\Ioab;  then  nortlnvard  through  Gilead;  then 
from  Gilead  to  "the  land  of  Tahtim-Hodshi,"  to  Dan- 
jaan  and  Zidon.  "  The  land  of  Tahtim-Hodshi"  was 
thus  manifestly  a  section  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan, probably  that  now  called  Ard  el-fJuleh,  lying  deep 
down  at  the  western  base  of  Hermon. — Kitto. 

Taitazak  or  Taytazak,  Joseph,  a  Spanish  Jew, 
belonged  to  those  300,1)00  exiles  who  had  to  leave  their 
country  in  1492.  With  his  father  and  brothers,  he  set- 
tled at  Salonica,  where  he  wrote  vjDT^  r~1S,  "  the 
fruitful  bough  of  Joseph"  (after  Gen.  xlix,  22),  a  com- 


mentary on  Ecclesiastes,  in  a  homiletico-philosophical 
style  (Venice,  1599):  — ^-pn  u;"!-iS  r:ip,  i.  e.  ex- 
cerpts from  his  commentary  on  tlie  Psalms,  published 
witli  Penini's  work,  SnTH  "('  —  5,  "the  tongues  of  gold" 
(ibid.  1599).  The  MS.  of  his  complete  commentarj*  on 
the  Psalms  is  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  Paris  and 
Oxford: — D^IHO  oriP,  "the  bread  of  sacredness,"  in 
allusion  to  Prov.  ix,  17;  a  commentarj-  on  Daniel  and 
the  five  Megilloth,  viz.  the  Song  of  Songs,  liutb.  Lam- 
entations, Ecclesiastes,  and  Estlier  (ibid.  lOOM).  In  its 
present  form  this  work  only  contains  fragments  of  Tai- 
tazak's  commentaries  on  three  books,  and  MSS.  of  the 
entire  commentaries  are  still  extant: — 21"^X  T1X3,  a 
commentary  on  Job,  extant : — mf  1  B'^pOS,  i.  e.  ques- 
tions and  decisions  (ibid.  1622).  See  Fvirst,  Bibl.  Jiid. 
iii,  412;  De  liossi,  I)izionario  Stortco,  p.  314  (Germ, 
transl.)  ;  Steinschneider,  Catuloyus  Lib?:  Hebr.  in  Bill. 
Bodl.  col.  1533;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  Finn.  Sephurdim, 
p.  413.     (B.  P.) 

Tajus,  Samuel,  bishop  of  Saragossa,  lived  in  the 
7th  century.  In  the  year  (546  he  went  to  Kome  at  the 
command  of  king  Chindaswinth,  and  with  the  sanction 
of  the  seventh  Council  of  Toledo,  for  the  sake  of  bring- 
ing back  the  long-missed  Expositio  in  lliobum  $.  Mora- 
Hum,  lib.  XXXV,  of  Gregory  I.  According  to  tradition, 
he  was  shown  in  a  vision  the  place  where  it  was  hid- 
den. Tajus  was  also  present  at  the  eighth  and  ninth 
councils  of  Toledo.  Besides  an  Epistola  ad  Eiigenium 
Toktunum  episcojmm,  he  also  wrote  Sententiarum  lib.  v 
(Migne,  Patrol,  vol.  Ixxx),  containing  extracts  from 
Gregory's  work  on  (</)  God,  creation,  creature,  govern- 
ment of  the  world;  (6)  incarnation,  Church,  Church 
government;  (r)  moral  life,  virtues;  ((/)  sins  and  vices; 
(*)  sinners,  prince  of  this  world.  Antichrist,  judgment, 
condemnation.  Wherever  Gregory  failed  him,  he  sup- 
plied his  work  from  Augustine's  writings.  The  work  is 
preceded  \>y  a  Prcefacio  ad  Qiiiricwn  Barcinonensem 
Episcojnnn,  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated,  together  with 
the  Responsio  Quii-ici.  See  Eec/enshuryer  Conversations- 
Lexikon,  s.  v.;  Theoloyisches  Universal- Lexikon,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Talapoins,  priests  or  friars  of  the  Siamese  and 
other  Indian  nations.  The}'  reside  in  monasteries  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  superior,  whom  they  call  a 
Sanerat.  Celibacy  is  obligator}-  upon  them,  and  a  breach 
of  chastity  in  the  case  of  any  one  of  tliem  is  punished 
with  death.  They  perform  penance  for  such  of  the  peo- 
ple as  pay  them  for  it ;  are  very  hospitable  to  stran- 
gers, and  strict  in  their  rules  of  chastity.  There  are 
also  female  Talapoins,  who  live  according  to  rules  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  men.  The  residences  of  the  Tala- 
poins are  much  superior  to  those  of  the  priests  in  Cey- 
lon and  Burmab,  having  richly  carved  entrances  and 
ornamental  roofs. 

Talbot,  Peter,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  was  the 
son  of  sir  William  Talbot,  and  was  born  in  the  county 
of  Dublin  in  1620.  He  entered  the  society  of  Jesuits  in 
Portugal  in  1635;  and  after  studying  philosophy  and  di- 
vinity, went  into  holy  orders  at  Kome,  whence  he  re- 
turned to  Portugal,  and  afterwards  to  Antwerp,  where 
he  read  lectures  on  moral  theology.  He  is  supposed  to 
be  the  person  who,  in  1656,  reconciled  Charles  11.  then 
at  Cologne,  to  the  popish  religion ;  and  Charles  is  re- 
ported to  have  sent  him  to  Madrid  to  inform  the 
court  of  Spain  of  his  conversion.  Sent  to  England  in 
the  interest  of  the  Komish  Church,  he  paid  court  to 
Cromwell,  whose  funeral  he  attended  as  a  mourner.  In 
1069  pope  Clement  IX  dispenscil  with  his  vows  as  Jes- 
uit, and  advanced  him  to  the  titidar  archbishopric  of 
Dublin.  He  immediately  began  to  persecute  those  of 
his  order  who  had  signified  their  loyalty  to  the  king, 
quarrelled  with  Plunket,  the  titular  jM-imate;  and  when 
the  popish  plot  was  discovered  in  England  in  1678,  he 
was  imprisoned  in  Dublin  Castle  on  suspicion  of  being 
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concerned  in  it,  and  died  there  in  1080.  He  was  a  man 
of  ability  and  learning,  but  vain,  ambitions,  and  turbu- 
lent. Among  his  publications  are,  iJe  Natura  Fidei  et 
/hr7-esis,  Tractatus  de  Rdi(jione: — A  Treatise  of  Rel'uj- 
ion  and  Government  (1670,  4to)  : — Letters  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Ireland  (Paris,  1074,  4to).  See  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  ulhors,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Biof/. 
Diet.  s.  V. 

Talbot,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  and  an- 
tiquarian, was  born  at  Thorp,  Nortliamptonshire,  and 
was  admitted  to  New  College,  Oxford,  in  152ii.  He  left 
the  university  in  1530;  in  1541  was  made  prebendary 
of  Wells;  and  treasurer  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Nor- 
wich, April  9,  1547,  wliich  position  he  retained  until  his 
death,  Aug.  27,  1558.  He  was  a  diligent  searcher  into 
the  antiquities  of  his  country,  and  his  collections  proved 
of  great  service  to  Leland,  Bale,  Cains,  Camden,  and  oth- 
ers. He  also  furnished  archbishop  Parker  with  many 
Saxon  books.  He  was  the  first  Englishman  who  illus- 
trated Autoninus's  Itinerary  with  various  readings  and 
notes,  but  his  notes  reach  only  to  the  sixth  journey. 
See  Chalmers,  Biof;.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Talbot.  Samson,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Mt.  /ion.  Champaign  Co.,  111.,  and  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Granville  College,  now  Denison  University,  0., 
in  185"2,  and  of  Newton  Theological  Institute  in  1855. 
He  was  ordained  in  185G,  and  was  pastor  of  che  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Dayton,  O.,  eight  years,  1856-64,  and 
was  then  appointed  president  of  Denison  University, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
at  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  June  29,  1873.  President  Tal- 
bot was  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  profound  thinker, 
and  bade  fair  to  stand  in  the  very  front  rank  of  scholars 
in  tliis  country.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Talbot,  "William,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was 
born  at  Stourton  Castle  in  1659,  and  in  1674  entered  as 
a  gentleman  commoner  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  After 
graduation  he  entered  holy  orders,  and  in  the  reign  of 
king  James  II  preached  and  acted  with  great  zeal  against 
popery.  In  April,  1691,  he  was  nominated  to  the  dean- 
cry  of  Worcester,  and  Sept.  24,  1699,  was  advanced  to 
the  bishopric  of  Oxford.  He  was  translated  to  the 
bishopric  of  Sarnm,  April  23,  1715;  and  in  September, 
1722,  was  translated  to  that  of  Durham,  of  which  coun- 
ty he  was  made  lord-lieutenant  and  cnstos  rotulorum. 
He  died  Oct.  10,  1730.  There  are  in  print  two  speeches 
of  his  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  volume  o{  Sermons 
(8vo).     See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Talent,  representing  the  Greek  TaXavTov,  Lat.  ta- 
lentiim,  is  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  and  Chald.  likkar, 
"133,  a  circle,  the  coin  being  no  doubt  of  that  form.  It 
was  the  largest  weight  among  the  Hebrews,  being  used 
for  metals,  whether  gold  (1  Kings  ix,  14;  x,  10,  etc.), 
silver  (2  Kings  v,  22),  lead  (Zech.  v,  7),  bronze  (Exod. 
xxxviii,  29),  or  iron  (1  Chron.  xxix,  7).  A  hill  suffi- 
cient for  the  site  of  a  citj'  was  sold  for  two  talents  of 
silver  (1  Kings  xvi,  24);  and  for  1000  talents  of  silver 
the  friendship  of  the  Assyrian  king  was  purchased  (2 
Kings  XV,  19) ;  another  Assyrian  king  laid  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  under  a  tribute  of  300  talents  of  silver  and 
30  of  gold  (xviii,  14) ;  a  similar  tribute  imposed  by  an 
Egyptian  king  consisted  of  100  talents  of  silver  and  one 
talent  of  gold  (xxiii,  33);  the  crown  of  an  Ammonitish 
king  weighed  one  talent  of  gold  (2  Sam.  xii,  30).  The 
sacred  utensils  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple  amount- 
ed to  many  talents  of  silver  and  gold  (Exod.  xxv,  39 ; 
xxxviii,  24,  25,  27;  1  Kings  ix,  14,  etc.).  But  there 
must  be  some  error  in  the  numbers  at  1  Chron.  xxix 
(see  Kitto,  Piet.  Bible,  note  ad  loc).  See  Number.  In 
the  post-exilian  period,  likewise,  talents  were  a  mode 
of  estimation  (1  Mace,  xi,  28;  xiii,  16,  19;  xv,  31;  2 
:Macc.  iii,  4,  8,  etc.).  In  the  New  Test,  the  talent  onlv 
occurs  in  a  parable  (Matt,  xxv,  15  sq.),  and  as  an  esti- 
mate of  a  stone's  weight  (Rev.  xvi,  21).  From  Exod. 
xxxviii,  25,  26,  it  appears  that  one  talent  was  equiva- 


lent to  3000  shekels  of  the  sanctuary  (Schmidt,  Bihl. 
Mathem.  p.  183;  Biickh,  Metrol.  Unters.  p.  55).  See 
Shekel.  As  the  mina  (q.  v.)  consisted  of  50  sacred 
shekels,  it  follows  that  the  talent  was  equal  to  60  mi- 
HfB,  just  as  the  Attic  talent  had  60  mlnaj. — Winer.  See 
Metrology. 

TALENT  figuratively  signifies  any  gift  or  opportunity 
God  gives  to  men  for  the  promotion  of  his  glory.  "  Ev- 
erything almost,"  says  Mr.  Scott,  "  that  we  are,  or  pos- 
sess, or  meet  with,  maj-  be  considered  as  a  talent ;  (or  a 
good  or  a  bad  use  may  be  made  of  every  natural  en- 
dowment, or  providential  appointment,  or  they  may  re- 
main unoccupied  through  inactivity  and  selfishness. 
Time,  health,  vigor  of  body,  and  the  power  of  exertion 
and  enduring  fatigue — the  natural  and  acquired  abili- 
ties of  the  mind,  skill  in  any  lawful  art  or  science,  and 
the  capacity  for  close  mental  application  —  the  gift  of 
speech,  and  that  of  speaking  with  tluency  and  propri- 
ety, and  in  a  convincing,  attractive,  or  persuasive  man- 
ner— wealth,  influence,  or  authoril^y — a  man's  situation 
in  the  Church,  the  community,  or  relative  life — antl  the 
various  occurrences  which  make  way  for  him  to  attempt 
anything  of  a  beneficial  tendency  ;  these,  and  many  oth- 
ers that  can  scarcely  be  enumerated,  are  talents  which 
the  consistent  Christian  will  improve  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Nay,  this  improve- 
ment procures  an  increase  of  talents,  and  gives  a  man 
an  accession  of  influence  and  an  accumulating  power 
of  doing  good;  because  it  tends  to  establish  his  repu- 
tation for  prudence,  piety,  integrity,  sincerity,  and  dis- 
interested benevolence :  it  gradually  forms  him  to  an 
habitual  readiness  to  engage  in  beneficent  designs,  and 
to  conduct  them  in  a  gentle,  unobtrusive,  and  unas- 
suming manner:  it  disposes  others  to  regard  him  with 
increasing  confidence  and  affection,  and  to  approach  him 
with  satisfaction;  and  it  procures  for  him  the  counte- 
nance of  many  persons  whose  assistance  he  can  employ 
in  accomplishing  his  own  salutary  purposes."- — Buck, 
Theol.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Talionis,  Lex  {law  of  retaliation).  This  was  a 
Roman  law  to  the  effect  "  That  if  any  one  called  an- 
other man's  credit,  or  fortune,  or  life,  or  blood  into  ques- 
tion in  judgment,  and  could  not  make  out  the  crime  al- 
leged against  him,  he  should  suffer  the  same  penalty 
that  he  intended  to  bring  upon  the  other."  Although 
the  ecclesiastical  law  ct)uld  not  inflict  the  punishment 
of  retaliation  for  false  witness  against  any  man's  life, 
yet  such  false  testimony  was  early  reputed  by  the 
Church  as  the  highest  species  both  of  calumny  and 
murder,  and  consecpiently  brought  such  witnesses  under 
all  the  ecclesiastical  penalties  due  to  those  crimes. — 
Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  xvi,  ch.  x,  §  9. 

Talitll.     See  Fringe. 

Tal'itha  Cu'mi  {TaXtba  kovj-u;  Aram.  Xnibc) 
'''Q^p,  telilhd  kumi),  two  Sj'riac  words  (Mark  v,  41  ) 
signifying  "  Damsel,  arise."  The  word  Nn"^p;3  occurs 
in  the  Chald.  paraphrase  of  Prov.  ix,  3,  where  it  signi- 
fies a  girl;  and  Lightfoot  {Hnrce  Heb.  Mark  v,  41)  gives 
an  instance  of  its  use  in  the  same  sense  bj'  a  rabbinical 
writer.  Gesenius  {I'hesaur.  p.  550)  derives  it  from  the 
Hebrew  nsu,  a  lamb.  The  word  "^Tjip  is  both  He- 
brew and  Syriac  (2  p.  fem.  imperative,  Kal,  and  Peal), 
signifying  stand,  arise.  As  might  be  expected,  the  last 
clause  of  this  verse,  after  Cumi,  is  not  found  in  the  Syr- 
iac version.  Jerome  {I'Jp.  Ivii  ad  Pammachium,  0pp.  i, 
308  [ed.  Vallars])  records  that  Mark  was  blamed  for  a 
false  translation  on  account  of  the  insertion  of  the  words 
"I  say  unto  thee;"  but  Jerome  points  to  this  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  superiority  of  a  free  over  a  literal  transla- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  words  inserted  serve  to  show  the 
emphasis  of  our  Lord's  manner  in  giving  this  command 
on  his  own  personal  authority. — Smith. 

Tallents,  Francis,  an  eminent  Nonconformist  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Paisley,  near  Chesterfield,  England, 
November,  1019,  and  was  educated  at  the  public-schools 
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of  Mansfield  ami  Newark.  He  entered  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge, but  being  chosen  subtutor  to  the  sons  ofthe  earl 
of  Suffolk,  removed  to  Magdalen  ("ollege,  of  which  he 
afterwards  became  fellow,  senior  fellow,  and  president. 
In  1()48  he  was  ordained  at  London  in  the  Presbj'terian 
form,  and  in  U)o2  became  minister  of  St.  Mary's,  Shrews- 
bury. At  the  Restoration,  not  wishing  to  be  re-ordain- 
ed, he  was  ejected,  and  in  1G73  returned  to  Shrewsbury, 
and  became  pastor  of  a  Dissenting  congregation  there. 
He  died  April  11,  1708.  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's, 
Shrewsbury.  He  published,  ]'ino  oj' Universul  llutory 
to  1700  (  Lond.  1700,  fol. )  ■.Short  History  of  Schism 
(1705,  8vo) : — Considerations  on  S.  Garscome^s  Answer. 
See  Clialmers,  Biop.  Diet.  s.  v.;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mcr.  A  ut/tors,  s.  v. 

Talleyrand  (de  Perigokd),  Alexandre  An- 
geliqiie,  a  noted  P'rench  prelate,  was  born  in  Paris, 
•Jot.  It).  173G,  and  after  a  course  of  education  at  the  Col- 
lege de  la  Fleche,  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  un- 
der the  direction  of  abbe  Bourlier,  became  one  of  the 
almoners  ofthe  king,  later  vicar-general  of  Yerdun,and 
(in  1762)  abbot  of  Gard  (diocese  of  Amiens).  Having 
been  chosen  coadjutor  of  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  he 
was  consecrated  at  Rome,  Sept.  26,  1766,  under  the  title 
of  archbishop  of  Troyanople  in  partihus.  He  succeeded 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Rheims  Oct.  27,  1777,  and  was 
very  active  in  improving  his  diocese,  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic and  ecclesiastical  functions,  sharing  the  varied  fort- 
unes of  the  Church  and  State  during  the  stormy  period 
ofthe  French  Revolution.  After  having  been  a  refugee 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Brussels,  and  other  places,  he  was 
recalled  in  1803,  and  on  July  28  was  made  cardinal,  and 
on  Aug.  8  following  bishop  of  Paris,  where  he  died,  Oct. 
20,  1821.     See  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Talleyrand  (de  PEincoitD),  Elie,  a  French  prel- 
ate, was  born  at  Perigueux  in  1301,  and  was  educated 
for  the  priesthood  at  the  school  of  St.  Front  in  that 
town.  He  became  successively  archdeacon  of  Peri- 
gueu.x,  dean  of  Richmond  (diocese  of  York),  abbot  of 
Chancelas,  and  (Oct.  10,  1324)  bishop  of  Limoges,  al- 
though he  was  not  consecrated  because  of  his  youth ; 
and  in  1328  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Auxerre, 
though  he  continued  to  reside  at  Oudan,  engaged  in  lit- 
erary studies.  He  was  created  cardinal  ]May  22,  1331, 
and  thenceforth  became  active  in  public  affairs,  in 
which  he  experienced  many  remarkable  adventures. 
He  died  at  Avignon,  Jan.  17,  1364,  leaving  a  vast  fort- 
une.    See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biofj.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Tallis,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  English  musician, 
flourishetl  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  Un- 
der queen  Elizabeth  he  became  gentleman  of  the  royal 
chapel  and  organist.  Although  he  was  a  diligent 
collector  of  musical  antiquities,  and  a  careful  peru- 
ser of  the  works  of  other  men,  his  compositions  are  so 
truly  original  that  he  may  justly  be  said  to  be  the 
father  of  the  cathedral  style.  Notwithstanding  his 
supposed  attachment  to  tlie  Romish  religion,  it  seems 
that  Tallis  accommodated  himself  and  his  studies  to  the 
alterations  introduced  at  the  Reformation.  With  this 
view,  he  set  to  music  those  parts  ofthe  English  liturgy 
which  at  that  time  were  deemed  most  proper  to  be 
sung,  viz.  the  two  morning  services — the  one  compre- 
hending the  Venite  Eorulteimts,  Te  Deum,  and  Benedic- 
tus ;  and  the  other,  which  is  part  ofthe  communion  of- 
fice, consisting  of  the  Kijrie  Elcison,  Nicene  Creed,  and 
Sanctiis;  as  also  the  evening  service,  containing  the 
Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis.  He  also  set  musical 
notes  to  the  preces  and  responses,  and  composed  that 
litany  which  for  its  excellence  is  sung  on  solemn  ser- 
vices in  all  places  where  the  choral  service  is  performed. 
The  services  of  Tallis  contain  also  chants  for  the  Venite 
Exultenuts  and  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius,  two  of 
which  are  published  in  Dr.  Royce's  Cathedral  Afnsic, 
vol.  i.  Besides  the  otfices  above  mentioned,  constitut- 
ing what  are  now  termed  the  morning,  communion, 
and  evening   services,  in   four  parts,  with   the  preces, 


responses,  and  litany,  Tallis  composed  many  anthems. 
He  died  Nov.  23,  1585,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish 
church  of  Greenwich,  in  Kent.  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Dirt.  s.  v. 

Talmage,  S.vmtel  Kennedy,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  l)orn  at  Somerville,  N.  J.,  Dec.  1 1,  1798.  He 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1820;  taught 
in  an  academy  for  two  years;  was  tutor  in  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  for  three  years,  employing  his  leisure 
hours  in  studying  theology  privately;  was  licensed  and 
ordained  an  evangelist  in  1825  by  the  Newton  Presby- 
tery; labored  as  a  missionary  at  Hamburg  and  other 
points  in  Edgefield  District,  S.  C,  for  one  year;  in  1827 
was  a  colleague  with  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Davis,  D.D.,  in  sup- 
plying the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Augusta,  Ga. ; 
in  1828  became  pastor  of  the  Augusta  Church  ;  in  1836 
was  elected  professor  of  languages  in  Oglethorpe  Uni- 
versity, which  chair  he  held  until  1840,  when  he  was 
elected  president  ofthe  institution,  where  he  continued 
to  labor  until  1862,  when  his  health  failed.  He  died 
Sept.  2,  1865.  Dr.  Talmage  was  an  able  minister,  a  fine 
scholar,  and  a  successful  instructor.  See  Wilson,  Presb. 
Hist.  Almanac,  1866,  p.  363.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Tal'mai  (Heb.  Talmay',  ^"^hV},  furrowed  [Geseni- 
us  ]  or  hold  [Furst,  who  comp.  OoXo/taToe,  Josephus, 
/l«^  xiv,8, 1 ;  Bap-3-oXo//rtToc:,  IMatt.  x,  3]  ;  Sept.  OoX- 
jiai,  BoX/v(,  QiXaiiiir,  QoXoixai,  etc.;  Vulg.  Tholmal  or 
Tlioloma'i).  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  Last  named  of  the  three  gigantic  "sons  of  Anak" 
in  Hebron  (Numb,  xiii,  22),  who  were  expelled  by  Ca- 
leb (Josh.  XV,  14)  and  slain 

bv  the  .hidahites  (Judg.  i, 
10).  B.C.  1618.  It  has  been 
thought  that  these  people 
are  depicted  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  as  a  tall, 
light -complexioned  race. 
In  the  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tion they  are  named  Tan- 
niahu,  which  may  be  the 
Egyptian  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Talmai,  al- 
lowing for  the  interchange 
of  the  liquid  I  for  n,  so  con- 
stant in  all  languages.  The 
figure  is  from  a  picture  on  a 
wall  of  the  tomb  of  Aime- 
nepthah  I,  supposed  to  rep- 
resent a  man  ofthe  tribe  of 
Talmai,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Anak  ( Burton,  Excerpta 
11  ie  roglyph  ica"). 

2.  Son  of  Ammihud  and  king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam.  iii, 
3 ;  xiii,  37  ;  1  Chron.  iii,  2).  li.C.  1045.  His  daughter 
Maachah  was  one  ofthe  wives  of  David  and  mother  of 
Absalom.  He  was  probably  a  petty  chieftain  dependent 
on  David,  and  his  wild  retreat  in  Bashan  afforded  a  shel- 
ter to  his  grandson  after  the  assassination  of  Amnon. 

!  See  David. 

Tal'mon  (Heb.  Talriwn',  "jlwiii,  oppi-essor;  Sept. 
TtXfiiov  and  TfXo/t/v  v.  r.  TeX/uu',  ToX/iwr,  TeXa^eiV; 
Vulg.  Telnion),  the  head  of  a  familv  of  door-keepers  in 
the  Temple,  '■  the  porters  for  the  caii)ps  of  the  sons  of 
Levi"  (1  Chron.  ix,  17 ;  Neh.  xi,  19).  B.C.  1013.  Some 
of  his  descendants  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii, 
42;  Neh.  vii,  45),  and  were  employed  in  their  heredi- 
tary otHce  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  (Neh.  xii, 
25),  for  the  proper  names  in  this  passage  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  names  of  families. 

Talmud  ("Ilwbri,  talmuJ,  doctrine;  from  "Ip^,  "to 
teach").  The  Talmud,  "that  wonderful  monument  of 
human  industry,  human  wisdom,  and  human  folly" 
Olilman),  is  the  work  which  embodies  the  canonical 
an<l  civil  laws  of  the  .Tews.  It  consists  of  a  Mishna 
(([.  V.)  as  text,  and  a  voluminous  collection  of  commen- 
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taries  and  illustrations,  called  in  the  more  modern  He- 
brew lloraa,  and  in  Aramaic  Geiiiara,  '•  the  comple- 
ment" or  "completion,"  from  ^p5,  "to  make  perfect." 
Hence  the  men  wlio  delivered  these  decisive  commen- 
taries are  called  Gemarists,  sometimes  Hora'im,  but 
more  commonly  Amoraim. 

I.  History  and  Composition. — The  Jews  divided  their 
law  into  the  written  and  unwritten.  The  former  con- 
tained the  Pentateuch,  7r£j'rrtr£(>;\;«c,-,  niU'^'On,  ilI3'2*n 
min,  or  the  nnri'J  min,  verhum  Dei  scriptum, 
iyypa<poi;\  the  latter  was  handed  down  orally,  the 
ns  b"2'J  iTiin,  TTcipaSnmi;  verhum  Dei  non  scrip- 
turn,  dypci'poq.  Some  Jews  have  assigned  the  same 
antiquity  to  both,  alleging  that  Moses  received  them 
ou  Mount  Sinai,  and  that  .Joshua  received  the  oral  law 
from  Jloses,  who  transmitted  it  to  the  seventy  elders; 
and  these  again  transmitted  it  to  tlie  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,  the  last  of  whom  was  Simon  the  Just  (q.  v.). 
From  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  rabbins  till  Jiulah  the  Holy  (q.  v), 
who  embodied  in  the  celebrated  code  of  traditional 
law,  or  JMishna,  all  the  authorized  interpretations  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  the  traditions  and  decisions  of  the 
learned,  and  the  precedents  of  the  courts  or  schools;  or, 
as  Moses  Maimonides  ((|.  v.)  states,  iu  his  preface  to 
the  Mishua  {Seder  Zeraim),  "  From  Jloses  our  teacher 
to  our  holy  rabbi  no  one  has  united  in  a  single  body  of 
doctrine  what  was  publicly  taught  as  the  oral  law ;  but 
iu  every  generation  the  chief  of  the  tribunal,  or  the 
prophet  of  his  day,  made  memoranda  of  what  he  had 
lieard  from  his  predecessors  and  instructors,  and  com- 
municated it  orally  to  the  peoi^le.  Iu  liUe  manner,  each 
individual  committed  to  writing  for  his  own  use,  and 
according  to  the  degree  of  his  ability,  tlio  oral  laws  and 
the  information  he  had  received  respecting  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible,  with  tiie  various  decisions  that 
liad  been  pronounced  in  every  age  and  sanctilied  by  the 
authority  of  the  great  tribunal.  Such  was  the  form  of 
jiroceeding  until  our  rabbi  the  holy,  who  lirst  collected 
all  the  traditions,  the  judgments,  the  sentences,  and  the 
expositions  of  the  law,  heard  by  Moses  our  master,  and 
taught  in  each  generation."  There  is,  no  doubt,  some 
truth  in  this  as  to  a  few  elementary  principles  of  He- 
brew usage  and  practice,  both  civil  and  religious;  but 
the  whole  of  the  unwritten  law  cannot  have  this  pri- 
mordial majesty,  for,  without  referring  to  the  trivial  and 
foolish  character  of  many  of  its  appointments,  we  know 
thrit  Midrasliira,  or  explanations  and  amplitications  of 
liiblical  topics,  were  of  gradual  growth.  Their  com- 
mencement dates  prior  to  the  chronicle  writer,  because 
he  refers  to  works  of  that  nature  (2  Chron.  xiii,  22; 
xxiv,  27).  The  system  of  interpretation  which  they 
exemplify  and  embody  existed  in  the  age  of  the  so- 
called  Sopheriin,  or  scribes,  who  took  the  place  of  the 
prophets.  The  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  promoted 
ir.  It  prevailed  from  the  Asmonajan  period  till  that  of 
Hadrian,  i.e.  about  300  years.  The  Midrash  was  nat- 
urally simple  at  first,  but  it  soon  grew  more  comprehen- 
sive and  complicated  under  a  varietj'  of  influences,  of 
which  controversy  was  not  the  least  powerfid.  Wiien 
secret  meanings,  hidden  wisdom,  deep  knowledge,  were 
sought  in  the  letter  of  Scripture,  the  jNIidrashim  shaped 
themselves  accordingly,  and  a  distinction  in  their  con- 
tents could  be  made.  Thus  they  have  been  divided 
into  the  Halakah,  ri35n,  "the  ride,"  and  liaguddh, 
il^jtil,  "what  is  said."  Legal  prescriptions  formed  the 
Halakah,  free  interpretations  the  Hagadah.  The  one,  as 
a  rule  of  conduct,  must  be  attended  to ;  the  other  merely 
passed  for  something  said.  The  one  was  permanent  and 
proceeded  from  authoritative  sources,  from  schools,  the 
teachers  of  the  law,  etc. ;  the  other  was  the  product  of 
individual  minds,  consisting  of  ideas  which  had  often 
no  other  object  than  of  being  expressed  at  the  moment. 
The  oldest  collection  of  Halakoth — that  is,  the  oldest 
Mishna — proceeded  from  the  school  of  Hillel.     Rabbi 


Akiba,  who  was  slain  in  the  Hadrianic  war,  is  said  to 
have  composed  Mishnic  regidatious.  The  school  of 
II.  Simon  ben-(iamaliel  (q.  v.),  A.D.  16(5,  who  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Hillel,  collected  and  sifted  the  existing  ma- 
terials of  the  oral  law.  The  present  IMishna  proceeded 
from  the  hands  of  K.  Jiulah  the  Holy  (q.  v.),  son  and 
successor  of  K.  Simon  ben-(iamaliel.  The  title  of  Ju- 
dah's  work  is  simpl}'  Mishndh,  1^'i'^'O,  StvTfpojaig  (from 
nyj,  "  to  repeat"),  "  repetition,"  like  the  Arabic  Mathani 
(Koran,  xv,  87  ;  xxxix,  34),  that  is,  either  (consider- 
ing the  divine  law  as  twofold,  written  and  traditional) 
the  second  branch  of  the  twofold  law,  or  else  the  law 
given  in  a  second  form,  as  an  explicative  and  practi- 
cal development  of  it  (comp.  Grittz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  iv, 
419). 

The  work  itself  is  composed  of  the  following  ele- 
ments : 

1.  Pure  Mishndh  {'H.'Z'O^),  the  elucidation  of  the  fuiula- 
mental  text  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  and  their  application  to 
au  endless  variety  of  particular  cases  and  circumstauces 
not  mentioned  in  them. 

2.  Halakah  {I'lZ'^fi),  the  usages  and  customs  of  Juda- 
ism, as  sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  time  and  general  ac- 
quiescence. 

3.  Dibrey  Chakamlm  {W^TZ^n  '^111),  law  principles  of 
the  wise  men  or  sages,  i.  e.  the  ancient,  and  at  that  time 
tlie  more  recent,  teachers,  to  whose  decisions  the  people's 
respect  for  them  gave  a  greater  or  less  weight. 

4.  Maassiyoth  (m^U:3."^\  practical  fiicts,  conclusions  ar- 
rived at  by  the  course  of  events. 

5.  Geziroth  (niT^Ta),  extemporaneous  decisions  de- 
manded by  emergencies. 

6.  Tekaiii'th  (mipD),  modifications  of  usages  to  meet 
existing  circumstances;  and 

7.  Kclallvi  (D^bbD),  universal  principles,  nnder  which 
a  multitude  of  particular  cases  may  be  provided  for. 

According  to  Maimonides,  there  were  five  classes  into 
which  the  traditional  law  is  divided,  viz. : 

1.  Piritshiin  (O'l^aiT'i: ),  "interpretatiims"  given  to 
Moses  by  God,  the  authority  of  which  has  never  been 

disputed  (D"'2s  uvci  snn  rpibn^  -px). 

2.  Halakah  le-Musheh  mis-Sinay  C'^^'O'Q  iTUIsb  lizbn), 
"precepts  delivered  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai," a  distinc- 
tion which  gained  the  applause  of  all  the  classical  rabbins, 
because  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  undisputed  decisions. 

3.  Those  which  have  admitted  of  discussion,  and  the 
value  and  weight  of  which  have  been  mainly  determined 
by  an  extensive  consent  anionj;  the  authorities. 

4.  Gezaroth  (m"lTa),  "decisions"  which  have  been  made 
by  the  wise  men  re^ardins  some  of  the  written  laws,  and 
which  decisions  are  designed  to  insure  more  fully  the  ob- 
servance of  such  laws  (or  to  make  a  fence  about  the  law, 

5.  Tekanbth  (niJpri),  "experimental  suggestions,"  re- 
ferring to  things  recommended  or  enjoined  by  particular 
masters,  which  though  they  may  not  possess  the  stringent 
force  of  laws,  nevertheless  exert  a  great  influence  in  the 
formation  of  social  and  religious  habits  and  usages. 

In  constructing  his  work,  Jehudah, or  Judah,  arranged 
these  manifold  materials  under  six  general  classes,  called 
Sedarim  (D^"l10),  or  orders.  The  first  is  called  Zeraim 
(D*'""1T),  or  "  seeds,"  and  treats  of  agricultural  laws ;  the 
second,  Moed  {^V^^0),  or  "festivals,"  or  "solemnity," 
treats  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  annual  festivals  and  holy- 
days,  the  duties  of  their  observance,  and  the  various  en- 
actments and  prohibitions  thereunto  pertaining;  the 
third,  Nashim  (D''^3),or  "women,"  treats  of  the  inter- 
course between  the  sexes,  of  husband  and  wife,  the 
duties  of  a  brother-in-law  towards  his  widowed  and 
childless  sister-in-law,  the  right  of  untying  the  shoe 
(Dent.  XXV,  5),  of  dowry  and  marriage  settlements,  of 
espousals,  divorces,  and  of  all  the  laws  to  these  sidyects 
respectively  appertaining;  the  huxt\\, Nezikin  ("pp^TJ;, 
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or  "  injuries,"  treats  of  the  laws  of  property  (movable  as 
well  as  immovable)  and  of  commerce;  the  tifth,  Koda- 
sh'uii  (D'^'JTp),  or  "consecrations,"  treats  of  sacritices 
and  their  laws;  the  sixth,  Tuhardlh  [or  rather  Toho- 
i-6t}i\  (m~ini3),  or  "  purifications,"  treats  of  the  laws  of 
pureness,  legal  cleanness,  and  that  both  positively  and 
negatively.  The  initial  letters  of  these  titles  combined, 
for  the  sake  of  memory,  give  the  technical  word  Ztmdn 
neket  (MpJ   ""^T),  "a  time  accepted." 

The  regulations  thus  generally  classified  are  further 
arranged  uniier  a  multitude  of  subsidiary  topics,  each 
Seder,  or  order,  being  divided  into  a  number  of  tracts  or 
treatises,  called  Massiktolh  (mrzD"2),  and  these  were 
again  subdivided  into  Perakim  (D^pIS),  chapters. 
The  latter  again  are  divided  or  broken  up  into  para- 
graphs. Altogether  there  are  63  Massiktoth,  with  525 
chapters  and  4:187  paragraphs,  in  the  Mishna.  The 
whole  is  called  Shas  (O'J),  after  the  initials  of  iTil'';^ 
n"'"nD,  i.  e.  the  six  orders.  Since  a  general  analysis  of 
the  contents  of  the  Mishna  has  already  been  given  under 
the  art.  IMishn'a  (q.  v.),  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  it, 
while  a  more  minute  analysis  will  be  given  farther  on. 

K.  Judah's  Mishna,  however,  did  not  contain  all  j\Iid- 
•rashim.  Main-  others  existed,  which  are  contained  in 
part  in  the  Siphra  on  Leviticus,  Siphre  on  Numbers 
and  Deuteronomy,  Mechilta  on  Exodus  ( see  the  art. 
Midrash),  the  Mishnas  made  by  individual  teachers 
for  the  use  of  their  pupils,  w^ith  the  addition  to  the  offi- 
cial Mishna  collected  by  R.  Chiya  and  his  contempora- 
ries. All  the  Halakoth  of  this  sort,  which  were  ex- 
tra-Mishnaic,  were  called  Boraithas  (riin'i''"l3 ;  Heb. 
mJliSin)  or  Tosiphtas  (ninSDin).  As  has  been 
stated,  R.  Judah  the  Holy  collected  the  great  mass 
of  traditions  in  the  work  called  ]Mishna;  but  even  this 
copious  work  could  not  satisfy,  for  the  length  of  time, 
the  zeal  of  the  rabbins  for  the  law,  for  all  casuistry  is 
endless  in  its  details.  There  were  a  great  multitude  of  all 
kinds  of  possibilities  which  were  treated  in  the  Mishna, 
and  yet,  again,  each  single  sentence  left  open  divers  pos- 
sibilities, divers  doubts,  and  considerations  not  yet  fin- 
ished. Thus  it  was  an  inner  necessity  of  the  matter  that 
the  text  of  the  Mishna  should  again  become  the  point 
of  learned  discussion.  Partly  by  means  of  logic  (that  is, 
Rabbinical),  partly  with  the  help  of  the  traditional  mat- 
ter, which  had  not  yet  been  included  in  the  Mishna,  all 
open  questions  were  now  discussed.  This  task  was  car- 
ried out  by  the  Amoraim,  or  Gemarical  doctors,  whose 
very  singular  illustrations,  opinions,  and  doctrines  were 
subsecpiently  to  form  the  Gemaras,  i.  e.  the  Palestinian 
and  Babylonian:  a  body  of  men  charged  with  being  the 
most  learned  and  elaborate  triflers  that  ever  brought 
discredit  upon  the  republic  of  letters — 

"For  mystic  learning,  wondmns  able 
In  magic,  talisman,  and  cabal — 
Deep-sighted  in  intelligences, 
Ideas,  atoms,  influences." 

With  unexampled  assiduity  did  they  seek  after  or  in- 
vent obscurities  and  ambiguities,  which  continually  fur- 
nished pretexts  for  new  expositions  and  illustrations, 
the  art  of  clouding  texts  in  themselves  clear  having 
proved  ever  less  difficult  than  that  of  elucidating  pas- 
sages the  words  or  the  sense  of  which  might  be  really 
involved  in  obscurity. 

"Hence  comment  after  comment,  spun  ns  fine 
As  bloated  spiders  draw  the  flimsy  line  !" 

The  two  main  schools  where  this  casuistic  treatment  of 
the  Mishnic  text  was  exercised  were  that  at  Tiberias,  in 
Palestine,  and  that  at  Sora  (q.  v.),  in  Rabylonia,  whither 
Abba  Areka,  called  "Rab"  (q.  v.),  a  pupil  of  R.  Judah, 
had  brought  the  Mishna.  In  these  and  other  schools 
(as  Nahardea,  Sipporis,  Pumbaditha  [q.  v.],  and  Jabne 
or  Jamnia),  the  thread  of  casuistry  was  twisted  over 
and  over  again,  and  the  matter  of  traditions  of  the  law 
thus  took  greater  and  greater  dimensions.    Abandoning 


the  Scripture  text,  to  illustrate  and  to  explain  which  the 
doctors  and  wise  men  of  the  schools  had  hitherto  la- 
bored, successive  generations  of  Geimirki  now  devoted 
their  whole  attention  to  the  exposition  of  the  text  of 
the  Mishna;  and  the  industry  and  cavillation  were  such 
that  expositions,  illustrations,  and  commentaries  multi- 
])lied  with  amazing  rapidity  and  to  so  portentous  a 
degree  that  they  eventually  swelled  into  a  monstrous 
chaotic  mass,  which  was  dignified  by  the  name  of 
Gemara,  X"i'C5  (supplement  or  complement),  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  jMishna,  was  called  "Talmud."  Not- 
withstanding the  uncertain  paternity  of  this  incongru- 
ous body  of  opinions,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who 
gave  a  preference  to  the  Gemara  over  the  Mishna,  and 
even  over  the  "  written  law."  It  was  said  by  some  that 
the  "  written  law"  was  like  water,  the  INIishna  like  wine, 
and  the  Gemara  like  hippocras,  or  spiced  wine.  The 
"words  of  the  scribes,"  said  those  supporters  of  the  Ge- 
mara, are  lovely  above  the  "words  of  the  law,"  for  the 
"  words  of  the  law"  are  weu/hty  and  liyht,  but  the  "  words 
of  the  scribes"  are  all  weighty. 

It  was  by  R.  Jochanan,  rector  of  the  Academy  of  Ti- 
berias, that  the  minor  chaos  of  comments  and  faceti» 
began  to  be  collected  ;  and  these,  being  added  to  the 
Mishna,  were  termed  the  Palestinian  Talmud,  or  Tal- 
mud Jerushulmi.  i.  e.  .Jerusalem  Talmud.  This  Talmud, 
which  was  completed  at  Tiberias  about  A.D.  3.i0,  only 
contains  four  orders,  viz.,  Zeraim,  Moed,  Nashim,  and 
Nezikin,  together  with  the  treatise  Niddah  and  some  oth- 
er fragmentary  portions.  From  the  schools  of  Babylo- 
nia, also,  a  similar  collection  was  in  after-times  made; 
but,  as,  upon  the  desolation  of  Palestine,  the  study  of 
the  law  was  chiefly  prosecuted  in  Babylon,  the  colleges 
there  were  far  more  numerous,  and  far  more  ingenious 
and  prolific  were  the  imaginations  of  the  Babylonian 
professors.  To  collect  and  methodize  all  the  disputa- 
tions, interpretations,  elucidations,  commentaries,  and 
conceits  of  the  Babylonian  Gemarici  was  consequently 
a  labor  neither  of  one  man  nor  of  a  single  age.  The 
first  attempt  was  made  (A.D.  367)  by  K.  Ashe,  elected 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  be  rector  of  the  school  of  Sora 
(q.  v. ),  a  teacher  described  as  eminently  pious  and 
learned.  R.  Ashe  labored  during  sixty  years  upon  the 
rank,  unwieldy  work,  and,  after  arranging  thirty- five 
books,  died  in  427,  leaving  the  completion  to  his  suc- 
cessors. For  100  years  longer  did  rabbi  after  rabbi, 
with  undiminished  zeal,  successively  continue  this  un- 
profitable application,  until  at  length,  after  the  lapse  of 
123  years  (about  A.D.  550),  rabbi  Abina,  the  sixth  in 
succession  to  Ashe,  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  this 
second  Talmud.  Denominated,  from  the  name  of  the 
province  in-  which  it  was  first  compiled,  the  Bahijlonian 
Talmud,  this  second  Talmud  is  as  unmanageable  to  the 
student  on  account  of  its  style  and  composition  as  on 
account  of  its  prodigious  bulk.  Composed  in  a  dialect 
neither  Chaldaic  nor  Hebrew,  but  a  barbarous  commixt- 
ure of  both  of  these  and  of  other  dialects,  jumbled  to- 
gether in  defiance  of  all  the  rules  of  composition  or  of 
grammar,  it  affords  a  secoml  specimen  of  a  Babylonian 
confusion  of  languages, 

"It  was  a  pni'ti-colored  dress 
Of  patched  and  piebald  langnnges, 
Which  made  some  think,  when  it  did  gabble, 
They'd  heard  thiee  laborers  of  Babel, 
Or  Cerbeni."  himself  pronounce 
A  leash  of  languages  at  once." 

Abounding,  moreover,  in  fantastic  trifles  and  Rabbinical 
reveries,  it  must  appear  almost  incredible  that  any  sane 
man  could  exhibit  such  acumen  and  such  ardor  in  the 
invention  of  those  unintelligible  comments,  in  those 
nice  scrupulosities,  and  those  ludicrous  cliimeras  which 
the  rabbins  have  solemnly  published  to  the  world,  and 
of  which  we  will  speak  further  on. 

II.  Form  and  Style. — In  general,  the  Gemara  takes  the 
shape  of  scholastic  discussions,  more  or  less  prolonged, 
on  the  consecutive  portions  of  the  Mishna.  On  a  cur- 
sorv  view,  it  is  true,  these  discussions  have  the  air  of  a 
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desultory  and  confiised  wrangle:  but,  when  studied  more 
cart'f'ully,  they  resolve  themselves  into  a  system  gov- 
erned by  a  methodology  of  its  own.  "  Non  vero  sterilis 
in  Mislinicam  commentarius  Gemara  est ;  qnie  illius  tan- 
tum  modo  verba  explicet.  Sed  prolixas  in  eam  insd- 
Inil  (lispufafiones,  qurestiones  proponendas  et  ad  eas  re- 
spondondo  dubia  movendo,  eaque  solvendo,  excipiendo 
et  replicando"  {Wiihner,  A  ntiqq.  I/ebr.i.S'Sd). 

The  language  of  the  Talmud  is  partly  Hebrew  and 
partly  Aramaic.  The  best  Hebrew  of  the  work  is  in  the 
text  of  the  Mishna,  that  in  the  Gemara  being  largely  de- 
based with  exotic  words  of  various  tongues,  such  as  Latin, 
Greek,  Arabic,Coptic,and  Persian  (comp.A.  liriill,  Fremd- 
sprachliche  Redensarten  in  den  Talmuden  und  Midrashim 
[Leips.  18G9]),  barbarous  spelling,  and  uncouth  gram- 
matical, or  rather  ungrammatical,  forms.  The  same 
remark  will  apply  to  the  Aramaic  portions,  which,  in 
general,  are  those  containing  popular  narrative,  or  leg- 
endary illustration,  while  the  law  princiiiles  and  the 
discussions  relating  to  them  are  embodied  in  Hebrew. 
Many  forms  of  the  Talmudic  dialect  are  so  peculiar  as  to 
render  a  grammar  adapted  to  the  work  itself  greatly 
to  be  desired.  Ordinary  Hebrew  grammar  will  not  take 
a  man  through  a  page  of  it.  See  Rabbinical  Dia- 
lect. 

In  style  the  Mishna  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
conciseness,  and  the  Gemara  is  written  upon  the  same 
model,  though  not  so  frequently  obscure.  The  prevail- 
ing principle  of  the  composition  seems  to  have  been  the 
employment  of  the  fewest  words,  thus  rendering  the 
work  a  constant  brachylogy.  A  phrase  becomes  a  focus 
of  many  thoughts,  a  solitary  word  an  anagram,  a  cipher 
for  a  whole  subject  of  reflection.  To  employ  an  appro- 
priate expression  of  Delitzsch,  "  What  Jean  Paul  says  of 
the  style  of  Haman  applies  exactly  to  that  of  the  Tal- 
mud: 'It  is  a  firmament  of  telescopic  stars,  containing 
many  a  cluster  of  light  which  no  unaided  eye  has  ever 
resolved'"  (Zur  Geschichte  der  judischen  Poesie  [Leips. 
I80G],  p.  31).  But  without  regard  to  grammatical 
and  linguistic  difficulties  and  numberless  abbreviations 
which  crowd  the  pages  of  the  Talmud,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  so-called  termini  technici,  which  were  current 
only  in  the  Rabbinical  schools,  but  have  been  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Gemara,  like  joints  and  ligaments  in  its  or- 
ganization, so  as  to  make  the  knowledge  of  them  indis- 
pensable to  the  student.     Such  termini  were — 

1.  The  explication,  or  'DTi^S,  which  is  introduced  by 
the  formate  -\D  "^XO,  "What  is  this?"  "li:Xp  iX^a, 
"What  does  he  say?"  ■p'^npiX  "^X^n,  "How  is  this  to 
be  understood?"  'S'^pOS'  iX'^l,  "What  is  the  matter 
here?"  tl'Cii  ^21  "iXTO,  "Who  could  think  of  such  a 
thing  ?"  "^^al  ■'3'^n,  "  How  have  we  to  iuterpret  this?"' 

2.  The  question,  or  T\biiX2.  If  a  question  is  offered  by 
one  school  to  another,  it  is  introduced  by  the  formula 
inp  X^1*2^X,  "They  propose  to  tliem  ;"  if  from  several 
persons  to  one,  the  formula  is  IT'S'^^  I^S,  "They  ask 
of  him  ;"  or  if  the  demand  is  made  of  one  person  to  an- 
other, it  is  ni:''^   Xrn,  "I  ask  of  him." 

3.  The  response,  or  rtDTlUn,  which  may  consist  either  in 
strong  reasons  (5<Z:U33  or  Vll^H)  or  in  strong  objec- 
tions (SD'l'^S  or  X'^'Ulp),  is  introduced  by  the  formula 
■|b  XJ'S,  "Whence  have  yon  this?"  or  ilhy  iin  iX^a, 
"  You  wish  to  know  the  decision  in  this  case." 

4.  Tosiphta,  or  XTSOin,  an  appendix  to  the  Mishna. 
We  have  seen  that  R.  Chiya,  or,  as  some  have  it,  R.  Ne- 
heraya  under  his  direction,  composed  a  work  of  this  de- 
scription in  Palestine,  the  substance  of  which  is  diffused 
in  citations  throughout  the  Talmud.  They  are  indicated 
by  the  sign-word  Tana,  X35<n,  "  He  teaches,"  or  Vetani 
aley,  "^PjJ  "^jni,  "It  is  taught  hereupon," pretixed  to  the 
sentence. 

5.  Boraitha,  or  X!n'i'i*l3,  another  kind  of  supplement 
to  the  Mishna.  Such  are  the  books  Siphra,  Siphre,  and 
Mxhiltha,  mentioued  above.    When  a  citation  is  adduced 


from  a  Boraitha  in  the  Talmud,  it  is  introduced  by  one  of 
these  forms:  Tanit,  rahbanan,  "|32"l  IJn,  "Our  rabbins 
have  taught;"  Tani  chada,  NIPI  "'Dn,  "A  certain  (rabbi) 
has  taught,"  etc. 

C.  The  suspense,  or  Ip'^lH,  is  used  when  a  case  cannot  be 
decided  either  pro  or  con,  and  thus  this  foimiila  is  used, 
which  accordiuij  to  some  contains  tlie  initials  of  i^liUn 
m"'m"'N1  m"iaip  ■J'ln'^,  i.  e.  "the  Tishbite  (viz., 
Elijah,  at  his  coming)  will  explain  all  objections  and  in- 
quiries." Others,  however,  pretend  that  it  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  D3p^r,  "It  remains  in  statn  quo." 

7.  The  objection,  or  N'^CIp,  a  question  not  of  a  fixed 
Halakah,  which  is  irrefragable,  but  of  some  position  of  the 
Amoraim  or  perhaps  Tanaiin,  which  is  lawfully  debatable, 
and  is  introduced  by  the  formukie  3?'aU  XH,  "Come  and 
hear:"  nD-i^  VQ':i,  "  Hear  of  this  :"  "'^n  ^X,  "If  so;" 
X"abx,  "Therefore;"  !1T3  Tplbn'O,  "There  is  a  con- 
troversy in  this  case ;"  '^sbs'^'O  Xp  iX^2,  "  What  is  the . 
ground  of  the  controversy?"  "Tnyi  Xp?D,  "Thou 
couldst  suppose." 

8.  The  refutation,  or  XrSIT,  is  used  in  order  to  up- 
hold the  authority  of  the  Bible  (pTOSH  'jT^)  against  a 
Tauaite,  and  to  oppose  the  authority  of  a  Tanaite  against 
that  of  one  of  the  Amoraim,  and  is  introduced  by  the  for- 
mula xrmin,  Xmi^n,  "TWs  objection  is  truly  of 
great  weight." 

9.  The  contradiction,  or  il"'^"l,  an  objection  thrown 
against  a  sentiment  or  opinion  by  the  allegation  of  a 
contrary  authority,  and  is  introduced  by  the  formula 
in^-'a-n,  "But  I  oppose  this." 

10.  The  argtimentation,  or  XPQpr;n,  "an  assailing  or 
seizing  upon,"  is  a  kind  of  objection  in  use  only  among 
the  later  Amoraim,  and  is  introduced  by  ilP  r]'^pn'3 
■"DliS  "I,  "Rabbi  N.  objects  to  this."  If  this  objection 
is  no"^  refuted,  it  takes  the  value  of  Halakah. 

11.  The  solution,  or  pIT^S,  is  the  explanatory  answer 
to  the  objection  (see  supra  7). 

12.  The  infirmation,  or  'i13'l!3,  "disowning  or  shifting 
off,"  when  a  sage,  sorely  pressed  in  debate,  shifts  off  his 
thesis  npcni  another,  introducing  this  by  the  formula  XH 
■1313,  "But  whose  is  this  sentence." 

13.  'Y\\&  apimi,  or  S'T'D,  "support,"  is  a  corroborative 
evidence  for  a  doctrine  or  principle,  introduced  by  the  for- 
mula nib  :.'iiO^  ^•O'h,  "it  can  be  said,"  "There  is 
support  fir  it." 

14.  The  necessitij,  or  >13"i:jn.  This  term  is  nsed  in  or- 
der to  justify  a  sentence  or  a  word,  or  even  a  single  let- 
ter, which  seems  superfluous  in  the  Bible  or  in  the  Mish- 
na, and  is  introduced  by  the  formula  ^h  iTab  IT  XH, 
"What  is  this  for?"  To  which  is  answered,  X2in:j,  "It 
is  absolutely  necessary." 

15.  The  accord,  or  illJiir,  "  series,"  a  catena  or  line  of 
Talmudic  teachers,  cited  against  a  given  proposition. 

IC.  Siigia,  X^SID,  means  the  proper  nature  of  a  thing. 
By  this  word  the  Gemara  refers  to  itself  with  regard  to  its 
own  properties  and  characteristics. 

17.  HilkatJia,  XTSPil,  is  the  ultimate  conclusion  on  a 
matter  debated,  henceforth  constituting  a  rule  of  conduct. 
Much  of  the  Gemara  consists  of  discussions  by  which  they 
are  verified,  confirmed,  and  designated.  When  the  advo- 
cates of  two  opposing  theses  have  brought  the  debate  to 
an  issue,  they  say,  "The  Halacta  is  with  such  a  one," 

■)D'  -p  xnrbn. 

IS.  Maasah,  or  il'O'S^,  factum,  the  establLshment  of  a 
Halacta  by  cases  of  actual  experience  or  practice. 

19.  Shcviatetha,  Xrin"?21I3,  "  to  hear,"  describes  a  judg- 
ment or  principle  which,  being  founded  on  Holy  Writ,  or 
being  of  self-evident  authority,  must  be  hearkened  to  as 
incontestable. 

20.  Horaah,  nx"lin,  "demonstration,"  doctrine,  legit- 
imate and  authoritative. 

21.  Hagadah,  msn,  "a  saying,"  incident  related,  an- 
ecdote or  legend  employed  in  the  way  of  elucidation. 
Hagadah  is  not  law,  but  it  serves  to  illustrate  law. 
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III.  FA/erari/  and  Moral  Characler  of  the  Book. — 
Since  the  (Jcmara  is  in  general  onh^  a  more  complete 
development  of  the  JIi,sliiia.  it  also  comprises  all  I  he 
primary  elements  ot'the  ^lishna  mentioned  above,  which 
are.  however,  intermixed  witli  an  endless  variety  of //«- 
f/ado/h,  i.  e.  anecdotes  and  illustrations,  historical  and 
legendary,  poetical  allegories,  charming  parables,  with 
epithalamiums,  etc.,  and  thus  making  the  Talmud  con- 
tain all  and  ererything,  or,  as  Buxtorf  (in  Prajat.  Lex. 
C'hald.  et  Talmud.)  says: 

"Snnt  enim  in  Talmud  adhnc  niulta  qnoque  Theologica 
saiia,  qnamvis  plnriniis  iuiitilibus  corticilins,  ut  M:ijemoii 
alii'ubi  loquitur,  iuvohita.  Sunt  in  eo  multa  tida  antiqui- 
tntis  Jud.iic.e  coll;ipsa;  veluti  rndera  et  vestigia,  ad  coii- 
viiiceurtain  posterorum  Judreorum  pertidiam,  iid  ilhtstran- 
dam  ntriiisqiie  Teslameiiti  historiani,  ad  recte  explicaiidos 
litus,  le:^es,  consuetudiiies  populi  Hebraji  prisci,  pliirimiini 
conduceutia.  Sunt  in  eo  niidta  Juridica,  Medica,  Pliysic:i, 
Ethica,  Folitica,  Astronomica  et  aliarum  scientiaruni  i)rse- 
cUira  doctimeiita,  qui€  istius  gentis  et  temporis  his^toriaiii 
mirilice  cotnmendant.  Sunt  in  eo  illusiria  ex  aniiquitaie 
proverbia,  iiisignes  seutentii«,  ai'uta  apophthegmata,  scite 
prndenterqne  dicta  innumera,  quie  lectoiem  vel  meliorein, 
vel  sapientiorem,  vel  doctiorem  reddere  posi^uiit,  et  ceu 
rutilantes  gemniK  non  minus  Hebiieain  linguam  exornant, 
quam  onines  Latii  et  Giifici;e  flosculi  suas  linguas  conde- 
corant.  Sunt  in  eo  niuUse  vocuni  myriades,  quae  vel  voces 
in  Scriptnite  S.icrse  usu  raias  illustraiit,  et  native  expli- 
cant,vel  totius  linguse  Hebraicaeett^haldaeie  usum  insigni- 
ter  complent  et  [lerticiunt,  qui  aliuqui  in  defectn  maxinio 
mutilus  et  niancus  jaceret." 

In  order  to  illustrate  this,  we  will  give  a  few  speci- 
mens of  such  Hagadoth  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader : 

God  is  represented  as  prajfing. 

R.  Jochanau  says,  in  the  name  of  R.  Josi,  How  is  it 
proved  that  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  does  pray? 
From  Isa.  Ivi,  7,  "I  will  bring  them  to  my  holy  mnuutain, 
and  make  them  joyful  in  my  house  of  prayei."  Mark,  it 
is  not  said,  their  prayer,  biit  my  prayer;  therefore  it  is 
conclusively  proved  that  he  prays.  And  what  does  he 
j)ray*  K.  Zutia,  the  son  of  Tobia,  said,  in  the  name  of 
Rav,  the  following  is  the  divine  prayer:  "May  it  please 
me  that  my  mercies  shall  prevail  over  mine  anger,  that 
the  bowels  of  my  compassion  may  be  exteudeil,  that  I 
may  mercifully  deal  with  my  children  and  keep  justice  in 
abeyance."  In  corroboration  of  this,  the  following  stoiy 
is  given.  It  is  told  by  R.  Isinael,  the  sou  of  Elisha.  Once 
I  went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  for  the  purpose  of  burning 
incense,  and  I  saw  Acathriel  Jah,  the  Lord,  sittinii;  upon 
the  high  and  exalted  throne.  And  lie  said  to  me,  Isni;iel, 
my  son,  bless  me  !  and  I  addres-<ed  to  him  the  above  prayer, 
and  he  shook  his  head  (ISerakattt,  p.  7,  col.  1). 

But  if  God  prays,  then  he  must  also  put  on  phylacteries. 
Even  upon  this  point  the  rabbins  do  not  leave  us  in  igno- 
rance. Where  is  ii  proved  that  God  puts  on  phylacteries? 
In  Isa.  Ixii,  S,  wheie  we  read,  "The  Lord  hath  sworn  by 
his  right  hand,  and  by  the  arm  of  his  strenirth."  By  the 
term  right  hand  is  meant  the  law,  as  it  is  written,  "  Prom 
his  right  hand  went  a  tiery  law  for  them"  (Deut.  xxxiii,  2) ; 
and  by  the  term  arm  of  his  strength  is  meant  phylacteries, 
as  it  is  written,  "The  Lord  will  give  strength  to  his  peo- 
l)le,"  etc.  {Berakoth,  p.  6,  col.  1).  Moreover,  God  has  actu- 
ally shown  his  phylacteries  to  Moses.  It  is  written,  "And 
1  will  take  away  mine  hands,  and  thou  shalt  see  my  back 
parts"  (Exod.  xxxiii, 23).  R.  Ghana,  the  son  of  Bisua,says, 
in  tlie  name  of  R.  Shimeon  Chasida,  "From  this  passage 
we  learn  that  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  has  shown  to 
Moses  the  tie  of  the  phylacteries,  which  lies  on  the  back 
part  of  his  head"  {Berakoth,  p.  7,  col.  1). 

If  God  prays,  then,  in  the  language  of  the  rabbins,  he  is 
conscious  of  some  personal  feeling.  They  are  not  silent 
on  this  point.  For  example,  the  school  of  Ishmael  have 
taught  that  peace  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  that  for 
its  sake  even  God  prevaricated.  For  it  is  written  in  Gen. 
xviii,  first  that  Sarah  said,  "My  Lord  is  old;"  but  after- 
wards it  is  written  she  said,  "And  I  am  old"  {Yebamoth, 
p.  65,  col.  2  ;  see  also  Baba  Metsra,  p.  S",  col.  1). 

God  is  rei)resented  as  needinir  a  sacrifice  to  atone  for 
himself.  R.  Shimeon,  the  son  of  Pazi,  asked.  It  is  written, 
"And  God  made  two  great  lights;"  and  again,  the  great- 
er light  and  the  lesser  light ;  how  does  this  agree  ?  .4  ns. 
The  moon  said  to  the  Holy  One,  V)lessed  be  he — Lord  of 
the  universe,  is  it  possible  for  two  kings  to  use  one  crown  ? 
He  said  to  her.  Go  and  make  thyself  smaller.  She  said  to 
him  again.  Lord  of  the  tiniverse,  because  I  spoke  to  thee 
reasonably,  should  I  make  myself  smaller?  He  said,  in 
order  to  comfort  her,  Go  and  rule  day  and  night.  She 
said  to  him.  What  advantage  will  this  be  to  me?  Of  what 
use  is  a  candle  in  the  middle  of  the  day?  He  replied.  Go 
and  let  Israel  inmiber  the  days  of  theyear  by  thee.  She 
said,  It  is  impossible  even  for  the  sun  that  tiie  calendar 
should  be  reckoned  after  him  only,  for  it  is  written,  "Let 
them  befor  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  years?" 
He  said  to  her,  Go,  and  the  righteous  will  be  called  by  thy 
uame;  such  as  Jacob  the  little,  Samuel  the  little,  David 


the  little,  etc.  But  when  God  saw  that  the  moon  was  not 
quite  comforted  with  these  promises,  he  said,  Bring  ve  a 
sacrifice  to  atone  for  me,  because  I  lesvened  the  size  of  the 
moon.  And  tliis  corresponds  with  the  saying  of  R.  Shim- 
eon, the  son  of  Lakish  :  Why  is  the  monthly  sacrifice  dis- 
tinguished from  others,  inasmuch  as  it  is  written  concern- 
ing it,  "And  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin-nfl^ering  unto 
the  Lord?"  (Nuinl).  xxviii,  l.*)).  Because  God  said.  This 
kid  shall  be  an  atonement  for  that  I  have  lessened  the  size 
of  the  moon  {Chuliu,  p.  60,  col.  2).  Ral)a  bar  bar  Chana,  in 
telling  a  long  stoiy,  s.iys,  I  heard  a  Biilh-kol  crying,  Woe 
to  me  that  I  have  sworn  !  Ami  now  since  I  have  sworn, 
who  will  absolve  me  from  my  oath?  (Baba  Batlira,  p.  74, 
col.  1). 

Occupation  of  God. 

On  one  occasion  Abyatlv)n  found  Elijah,  and  asked  him, 
What  does  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  do  ?  He  answered, 
He  is  studying  the  case  of  the  coiuMil)ine  of  Gihea.  [We 
do  not  give  this" excerpt  in  lull.]  And  what  is  his  opinion 
about  it?  He  says  that  Abyattion,  my  son,  is  right:  and 
Jonatlian,  my  son,  is  also  right.  Is  there,  then,  a  doubt 
in  heaven  about  it  ?  No,  not  in  the  least,  rejoined  Elijah  ; 
but  both  opinions  are  the  words  of  the  living  God  (Gittin, 
p.  (■),  col.  2). 

Rabba,  the  son  of  Shila,  met  Elijah,  and  asked  him, 
What  does  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  do?  Elijah  re- 
plied. He  recites  the  lessons  he  hears  from  the  lips  of  mU 
the  rabbins,  with  tlie  exception  of  rabbi  Meir.  But  why 
does  he  not  want  to  learn  from  rabbi  Meir?  Elijah  an- 
swered. Because  rabbi  Meir  learned  from  one  with  the 
name  of  Acher.  Rabba  said,  But  rabbi  Meir  found  a  pome- 
granate, and  has  eaten  the  inside,  but  thrown  away  the 
husks  of  it,  i.  e.  he  only  learned  from  Acher,  but  did  not 
practice  his  deeds.  Elijah  answered,  Now  God  says,  Meir, 
my  son  {Char/igah,  p.  1.^,  col.  2). 

R.  Abhu  says,  If  there  had  not  been  a  passage  of  Script- 
ure for  it,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment; but  it  is  written,  "In  the  same  day  shall  the  Lord 
shave  with  a  razor  that  is  hii-ed,  namely,  by  them  beyond 
the  river,  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  the  head,  and  the  hair  of 
the  feet:  and  it  shallalso  consume  the  beard"  (Isa.  vii,  20). 
God  appeared  to  Sennacherib  in  the  form  of  an  old  man. 
Seinuicherib  said  to  him.  If  thou  shouldst  go  to  the  kings 
of  the  east  and  the  west,  whose  children  I  have  taken  away 
and  killed,  what  wouldst  thou  say  to  them?  He  an- 
swered, I  would  say  to  them  that  this  man,  i.  e.  Senna- 
cherib, sits  also  in  fear.  Sennacherib  said.  What  then 
shall  I  do?  God  said,  Go  and  disguise  thyself,  that  they 
should  not  recognise  thee.  How  shall  I  disguise  myself? 
Gi)d  said,  Go  and  bring  me  a  rnzor,  and  I  will  shave  thee. 
Sennacherib  replied.  From  where  shall  I  bring  thee  a  razor? 
God  said,  Go  to  that  house,  and  bring  it  me.  He  went 
there  and  found  one.  Then  angels  came,  and  appeared  to 
him  in  the  form  of  men  ;  and  were  grinding  olive-seeds. 
He  said  to  them,  Give  me  a  razor.  They  replied.  Crush 
one  measure  of  olive-seeds,  and  we  will  give  the  razor. 
He  did  so  and  they  gave  it  to  him.  Before  he  returned  to 
God  it  became  dark.  God  said  to  him,  Bring  alight.  And 
he  brought  coals  of  fire  to  make  a  light;  and  while  he  was 
blowing  tliem,  the  flame  took  hold  of  his  beard;  and  thus 
God  shaved  his  head  and  beard  {Sanhedrin,  p.  9(5,  col.  1). 

The  schools  of  Hillel  and  of  Shaminai  were  disputing  for 
three  years  about  a  certain  point  in  the  law;  each  side 
maintained  that  it  was  infallibly  right.  At  last  a  Bath- 
kol  came  down  from  heaven  and  said.  The  opinions  of 
both  are  the  words  of  the  living  God,  but  the  law  is  as  the 
school  of  Hillel  (Erubin,  p.  13,  col.  2). 

R.  Joshua,  the  son  of  Levi,  says.  When  Moses  came 
down  from  the  presence  of  God,  Satan  appeared  before 
him  and  said.  Lord  of  the  uinverse,  where  is  the  law? 
God  replied,  I  have  given  it  to  the  earth.  He  went  to  the 
earth  and  asked.  Where  is  the  law  ?  The  earth  answered, 
God  understandeth  the  way  thereof  (Job  xxviii,  23).  He 
went  to  the  sea  and  asked,  Where  is  the  law?  The  sea 
said.  It  is  not  in  me.  He  went  to  the  depth,  and  asked 
the  same  question.  The  depth  said,  It  is  not  in  me.  De- 
struction and  dfath  said,  We  have  heard  the  fame  thereof 
witli  our  ears  (ibid.).  So  he  returned  to  God  and  said. 
Lord  of  the  universe,  I  have  searched  for  it  all  over  the 
earth,  and  have  not  found  it.  God  said  to  him,  Go  to  the 
son  of  Amram.  He  came  to  Moses,  and  said  to  him.  The 
law  which  God  gave  thee,  where  is  it?  Moses  replied  to 
Satan,  Who  am  I,  that  God  should  give  me  a  law  !  There- 
upon God  said  to  Moses,  Art  thou  a  liar?  Moses  atiswered, 
Lord  ofthe  universe,  thou  hast  a  precious  treasure,  which  is 
thy  daily  delight,  and  should  I  claim  it  for  my  own  advan- 
tage ?  God  said  to  him.  Because  thou  didst  think  little  of 
thyself,  the  law  shall  be  called  after  thy  name.  As  it  is  wric- 
ten,"Renieml)eryethelawofMosesmyservant"(Mal.iv,4). 

Rabbi  Joshua  continues  to  narrate:  When  Moses  went 
up  to  heaven,  he  found  God  occupied  in  twisti'iig  loreatks 
fiM'  the  letters  (of  the  law).  And  he  called,  Moses  I  is  there 
no  peace  in  thy  city?  i.  e.  that  thou  didst  not  salute  me 
with  a  salaam?  Moses  answered.  Is  it  customary  that  a 
servant  should  salute  his  master?  God  said.  Thou  ought- 
est  to  have  helped  me;  i.  e.  thou  shouldst  have  wished 
me  success  in  my  work.  Immediately  Moses  said  to  him, 
"And  now,  I  beseech  thee,  let  the  power  of  my  Lord  be 
great,  according  as  thou  hast  spokeu"  (Numb,  xiv,  17) 
{Sabbath,  p.  S3,  col.  1). 
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These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  examples  which 
crowd  the  pages  of  the  Talmud.  'J'hat  these  stories 
are  extravagant,  and  often,  when  taken  literally,  ab- 
surd, no  one  can  deny.  Hut  they  must  be  merely 
regarded  as  to  their  meaning  and  intention.  IMnch 
has  been  said  against  the  Talmud  on  account  of  the 
preposterous  character  of  some  of  these  legends.  But 
we  should  give  the  Hebrew  literati  the  benefit  of  their 
own  explanations.  They  tell  us  that  in  the  Talmud 
the  Hagadah  has  no  absolute  authority,  nor  any  value 
except  in  the  way  of  elucidation.  It  often — but  not 
always — enwraps  a  philosophic  meaning  uniler  the  veil 
of  allegory,  mythic  tolk-lore,  ethical  story,  Oriental  ro- 
mance, parable,  and  apliorisn.  and  fable.  They  deny 
that  the  authors  of  these  fanc\'  pieces  intended  either  to 
add  to  the  law  of  God  or  to  detract  from  it  by  them, 
but  onh*  to  explain  and  enforce  it  in  terms  best  suited 
to  the  popular  capacity.  They  caution  us  against  re- 
ceiving these  things  according  to  the  letter,  and  admon- 
ish us  to  understand  them  according  to  their  spiritual  or 
moral  import.  "  Beware,"  says  Maimonides,  "  that  you 
take  not  the  words  of  the  wise  men  literally,  for  this 
would  be  degrading  to  the  sacred  doctrine,  and  some- 
times contradict  it.  Seek  rather  the  hidden  sense; 
and  if  you  cannot  find  the  kernel,  let  the  shell  alone, 
and  confess,  'I  cannot  understand  this.'"  But  the  im- 
partial reader  must  at  i>nce  admit  that  these  suggestions 
are  merely  the  after-thoughts  of  tender  apologists,  for 
some  of  these  stories  have  no  hidden  sense  at  all,  but 
must  be  taken  literally,  because  meant  so,  as  the  follow- 
ing will  prove.  In  the  treatise  Gittin,  fol.  69,  col.  1,  we 
read  the  following  prescription  :  "  For  the  bleeding  at 
the  nose,  let  a  man  be  brouglit  who  is  a  priest,  and 
whose  name  is  Levi,  and  let  liim  write  the  word  Levi 
backwards.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  get  a  layman,  and 
let  him  write  the  following  words  backwards:  'Ana 
pipi  Shila  bar  Sumki;'  or  let  him  write  these  words: 
'  Taam  dli  bemi  keseph,  taam  li  bemi  paggan.'  Or  let 
him  take  a  root  of  grass,  and  the  cord  of  an  old  bed,  and 
paper  and  saffron  and  the  red  part  of  the  inside  of  a 
palm-tree,  and  let  him  burn  them  together;  and  let  him 
take  some  wool  and  twist  two  threads,  and  let  him  dip 
them  in  vinegar,  and  then  roll  them  in  the  ashes  and 
put  them  into  his  nose.  Or  let  him  look  out  for  a  small 
stream  of  water  that  flows  from  east  to  west,  and  let 
him  go  and  stand  with  one  leg  on  each  side  of  it,  and 
let  him  take  with  his  right  hand  some  mud  from  imder 
his  left  foot,  and  with  his  left  hand  from  uniier  his  right 
foot,  and  let  him  twist  two  threads  of  wool,  and  dip 
them  in  the  mud,  and  put  them  into  his  nostrils.  Or 
let  him  be  placed  under  a  spout,  and  let  water  be  brought 
and  poured  upon  him,  and  let  them  saj',  'As  this  water 
ceases  to  flow,  so  let  the  blood  of  M.,  the  son  of  the 
woman  N.,  also  cease.'"  A  commentary  on  this  wisdom 
or  folly  is  superfluous.  That  this  direction  to  stop  a 
bleeding  at  the  nose  is  not  a  rare  case  in  the  Talmud, 
the  following  mode  of  treatment  for  the  scratch  or  bite 
of  a  mad  dog  will  prove.  In  the  treatise  Yuma,  fol.  83, 
col.  1,  we  read:  "The  rabbins  have  handed  down  the 
tradition  that  there  are  five  things  to  be  observed  of  a 
mad  dog;  his  mouth  is  open,  his  saliva  flows,  his  ears 
hang  down,  his  tail  is  between  his  legs,  and  he  goes  by 
the  sides  of  the  ways.  Some  say,  also,  that  he  barks, 
but  his  voice  is  not  heard.  What  is  the  cause  of  his 
madness?  Rav  says  it  proceeds  from  this,  that  the 
witches  are  making  their  sport  with  him.  Samuel  says 
it  is  an  evil  spirit  that  rests  upon  him.  What  is  the 
difference?  The  difference  is  this,  that  in  the  latter 
case  he  is  to  be  killed  by  some  missile  weapon.  The 
tradition  agrees  with  Samuel,  for  it  says  in  killing  him 
no  other  mode  is  to  be  used  but  the  casting  of  some  mis- 
sile weapon.  If  a  mad  dog  scratch  any  one,  he  is  in 
danger;  but  if  he  bite  him  he  will  die.  In  case  of 
scratch  there  is  danger;  what,  then,  is  the  remedy? 
Let  the  man  cast  off  his  clothes  and  run  away.  Rab 
Huna,  the  son  of  Rab  Joshua,  was  once  scratched  in  the 
street  by  one  of  them;   he  immediately  cast  off  his 


clothes  and  ran  away.  He  also  says,  I  fulfilled  in  my- 
self these  words  :  '  Wisdom  gives  life  to  them  tliat  have 
it'  (Eccles.  vi,  12).  In  case  of  a  bite  the  man  will  die  ; 
what,  tlieu,  is  the  remedy?  Abai  says  lie  must  take 
the  skin  of  a  male  adder  and  write  upon  it  these  words: 
'  I,  M.,  the  son  of  the  woman  N.,  upon  the  skin  of  a 
male  adder,  I  write  against  thee,  Kanti,  Kanti,  K/irus.' 
Some  say,  '  Kandi,  Kandi,  Klurus,  .lah,  Jah,  Lord  of 
hosts,  Amen,  Amen,  Selah.'  Let  him  also  cast  off  his 
clothes  and  bury  them  in  the  graveyard  for  twelve 
months  of  the  year;  then  let  him  take  them  up  and 
burn  them  in  an  oven,  and  let  him  scatter  the  ashes  at 
the  parting  of  the  roads.  But  during  these  twelve 
months  of  the  year,  when  he  drinks  water,  let  him  drink 
out  of  nothing  but  a  brass  tube,  lest  he  should  see  tVie 
pliantom-form  of  the  diemon  and  be  endangered.  This 
was  tried  by  Abba  the  son  of  Martha,  who  is  the  same 
as  Abba  the  son  of  Manjumi.  His  mother  made  a  gold- 
en tube  for  him." 

In  the  face  of  such  extravagancies,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised at  the  following  statement  made  by  a  modern 
Jewish  writer,  H.  Hurwitz,  in  an  essay  preceding  his 
Ilehreio  Tales  (Lond.  182G),  p.  34  sq. : 

"The  Talmud  contains  many  things  which  every  en- 
lightened Jew  must  sincerely  wish  had  either  never  ap- 
peared I  here,  or  should,  at  least,  loui;  ago  have  been  ex- 
punged from  its  pages.  .  .  .  Some  of  these  sayings  are 
objectionable  per  .se ;  others  are,  indeed,  susceptible  of 
expliuiations,  but  without  them  are  calculated  to  produce 
false  and  erroneous  iinpiessions.  Of  the  former  desciip- 
tion  are  all  those  extravagancies  rel.itiug  to  the  extent  of 
Paradise,  the  dimensions  of  Gehinnoin,  the  size  of  Levia- 
than, and  the  shor  habnr,  the  freaks  of  Ashmodai,  etc., 
idle  tales  borrowed  most  probably  from  the  Parthians  and 
Arabiaus,  to  whom  the  Jews  were  subject,  before  the  prom- 
ulgation of  the  Talmud.  .  .  .  How  these  objectionable 
passages  came  at  all  to  be  inserted,  can  only  l)e  accounted 
for  from  the  ijreat  reverence  with  which  the  Israelites  of 
those  days  used  to  regard  their  wise  men,  and  which 
made  them  look  upon  every  word  and  expression  tliat 
dropped  from  the  mouth  of  their  instructors  as  so  many 
precious  sayitigs  well  worthy  of  being  preserved.  These 
they  wrote  down  for  their  own  i)rivate  information,  to- 
gether Nvith  more  important  matters,  and  when,  in  afier- 
tiines,  these  writings  were  collected  in  order  to  be  em- 
bodied in  one  entire  work,  the  collectors,  either  from  want 
of  proper  discrimination  or  from  some  pions  motive,  suf- 
fered them  to  remain,  and  thus  they  were  handed  down 
to  posterity.  That  the  wiser  portion  of  the  nation  never 
approved  of  them  is  well  known.  Nay,  that  some  of  the 
Talmudists  themselves  regard  them  with  no  favorable 
eye  is  plain  from  the  bitter  terms  in  which  they  spoke 
against  them  [for  example,  Jelioshua  ben  Levi,  who  ex- 
claims: "He  who  writes  them  down  will  have  no  portion 
in  the  world  to  come;  he  who  explains  them  will  be 
scorched"].  ...  I  admit,  also,  that  there  are  many  and 
various  contradictions  in  the  Talmud,  and,  indeed,  it 
would  be  a  miracle  if  there  were  none.  For  the  work 
contains  not  the  opinions  of  only  a  few  individuals  liv- 
ing in  the  same  society,  under  precisely  similar  circum- 
stances, but  of  hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  of  learned  men 
of  various  talents,  living  in  a  long  series  of  ages,  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  under  the  most  diversified  condi- 
tions. ...  To  believe  that  its  multifarious  contents  are 
all  dictates  of  unerring  wisdom  is  as  extravagant  as  to 
suppose  that  all  it  contains  is  founded  in  error.  Like  all 
other  productions  of  unaided  humanity,  it  is  not  free  from 
mistakes  and  prejudices,  to  remind  us  that  the  writers 
were  fallible  men,  and  that  unqualified  admiration  must 
be  reserved  for  the  works  of  divine  inspiration,  which  we 
ought  t<i  study,  the  better  to  adore  and  obey  the  all-per- 
fect Anthor.  But  while  I  should  be  among  the  first  to 
protest  airainst  any  confusion  of  the  Talmudic  rills  with 
the  ever-flowiu2f  stream  of  Holy  Writ,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
avow  my  doubts  whether  there  exists  any  uninspired 
work  of  equal  antiquity  that  contains  more  interesting, 
more  various  and  valuable  iuformation  than  that  of  the 
still-existing  remains  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  sages." 

But  while  we  admire  the  candor  of  this  Jewish  writer, 
we  must  confess  that  not  all  of  his  coreligionists  act  on 
the  same  principle,  as  the  sequel  will  prove.  An  arti- 
cle in  the  Qiiarterli/  Review  for  October,  18G7,  with  the 
heading  "What  is  the  Talmud?"  has  taken  the  world 
by  surprise.  Such  a  panegyric  the  Talmud  most  likely 
never  had.  Written  so  learnedly,  and  in  a  style  so  at- 
tractive, about  a  subject  utterly  unknown  to  the  world 
at  large,  the  stir  it  has  created  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
and  the  more  so  because  this  article  contained  sentences 
wliich  could  not  have  einanated  from  a  Jew.     But  the 
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wTiter  was  a  Jew,  Mr.  E.  Deutsch  (since  deceased),  and  1 
what.  Isaac  said  to  Jacob,  "The  voice  is  Jacob's  voice, 
but  the  hands  are  tlie  hands  of  Esau,"  must  be  apjilied 
to  the  author  of  "  What  is  the  Talmud  V"  We  cannot 
])ass  over  tiiis  article  by  merely  alluding  to  it;  it  de- 
serves our  full  attention,  on  accoimt  of  the  mischief  it 
has  already  wrought,  and  must  work,  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  not  able  to  correct  the  erroneous  state- 
ments contained  in  it. 

The  writer  accuses  ( p.  4  of  the  American  reprint, 
contained  in  the  Literary  Remains  [X.  V.  11-I74J)  the 
investigators  of  the  Talmud  of  mistaking  the  grimy 
stone  caricatures  over  our  cathedrals  for  the  gleaming 
statues  of  the  saints  within.  But,  entering  into  the  ca- 
thedrals of  the  Talmud  and  beholding  these  saints,  we 
hear,  in  the  treatise  Aboda  Sara,  fol.  17,  col.  1,  of  rabbi 

Eiieser,  T^-^Vj  ^1  sb'j  cbi^a  rnx  nrT  n-^sn  xba 

(we  dare  not  translate  this  sentence  into  English,  but  we 
give  it  in  Latin:  "  Non  erat  meretrix  in  terra  quacum 
non  fornicatus  esset").  When  rabbi  Nachman  (we  read 
Tr.  Yoma,  fol.  12,  col.  2)  went  to  Shanuzib,  he  proclaimed 

(this  also  we  dare  not  translate  into  English,  but  we 
give  it  in  Latin  :  "  Rab  quum  Tarsura  intraret  proclama- 
bat  quam  vellet  [uxoremj  in  diem'').  Of  rabbi  Abuha 
we  read  (Tr.  Berakoth,  fol.  44,  col.  1)  that  he  was  such 
a  strong  eater  that  a  fly  could  not  rest  upon  his  fore- 
head; and  {ibiil.)  of  rabbi  Ami  and  rabbi  Assi  that 
they  ate  so  much  that  the  hair  fell  from  their  heads; 
and  of  rabbi  Simeon,  the  son  of  Lakesh,  that  he  ate  so 
much  that  he  lost  his  senses.  In  Tr.  Buba  Metsia,  fol. 
84,  col.  1,  we  read  that  rabbi  Ismael,  the  son  of  rabbi 
Jose,  and  rabbi  Eleazar,  the  son  of  rabbi  Simeon,  were 
so  corpulent  that  when  they  stood  face  to  face  a  pair  of 
oxen  could  pass  under  them  without  touching  them. 
Of  the  honestj'  of  rabbi  Samuel  and  rabbi  Cahauna  we 
read  a  nice  story  in  Tr.  Buba  Kamma,  fol.  1 13,  col.  2, 
which  we  had  better  pass  over,  for  enough  has  been  said 
of  some  of  the  Talmudical  saints. 

The  writer  in  the  Quar/erli/  is  astonished  at  the  fact 
that  the  Talmud  has  so  often  been  burned.  But  it  is  an 
old  saying,  "  Habent  sua  ftita  libelli."  The  followers  of 
the  Arabian  prophet  burned  the  great  library  at  Alex- 
andria, and  they  still  do  the  same  with  every  book 
which  they  believe  is  written  against  their  religion. 
The  Jews  have  burned  and  excommunicated  the  books 
of  their  own  great  Maimonides  (q.  v.),  and  considered 
him  a  heretic.  The\f  have  burned,  and  still  burn,  the 
Hebrew  Old  Test,  because  of  the  Latin  headings  and 
crosses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  New  Test.  The  Koman 
Catholics  burn  the  Protestant  Bible.  Why  should  the 
Talmud  have  escaped?  Besides,  ignorance  and  fa- 
naticism, in  all  ages  and  countries,  have  burned  the 
books  which  they  supposed  were  against  their  system. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  Talmud,  A.D. 
1240,  when  a  conference  was  held  in  Paris  between 
Nicolaus  Donin  and  some  Jewish  rabbins  concerning 
certain  blasphemies  contained  in  the  Talmud  and  writ- 
ten against  Jesus  and  Mar}'.  R.  Jechiel,  the  most 
prominent  of  the  Jewish  rabbins  at  that  conference, 
would  not  admit  that  the  Jesus  spoken  of  in  the  Tal- 
mud was  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  another  Jesus,  a  dis- 
covery which  was  copied  by  later  writers.  But  modern 
Jews  acknowledge  the  failure  of  this  argument,  for, 
says  Dr.  Levin,  in  his  prize-essay  Die  ReU'iionsdisputa- 
tion  des  R.  Jechiel  von  Paris,  etc.,  published  in  Griitz's 
Monatsschrift  (1869),  p.  193,  "We  must  regard  the  at- 
tempt of  R.  Jechiel  to  ascertain  that  there  were  two  by 
the  name  of  Jesus  as  unfortunate,  original  as  the  idea 
may  be."  The  result  of  this  conference  was  that  the 
Talmud  in  wagon-loads  was  burned  at  Paris  in  1242. 
This  was  the  first  attack.  When,  however,  the  writer 
in  the  Quarterly  states  that  Justinian  in  A.D.  553  al- 
ready honored  the  Talmud  by  a  special  interdictory  no- 
vella (146  rifpi  'E/3paiujj'),  we  must  regard  such  a  state- 
ment as  erroneous  and  superficial,  for,  as  Dr.  Griitz,  in 


his  Gesch.  der  Jiiden,  v,  392,  shows,  this  novella  has  no 
reference  to  the  Talmud  at  all  (comp.  also  vol.  vii 
[  1873  J,  p.  441  sq.).  In  our  days,  such  accusations  against 
the  Talmud  as  that  preferred  by  Donin  were  impossible, 
because  all  these  ottensive  passages  have  been  removed 
— not  so  much  by  the  hands  of  the  censor,  as  by  the 
Jews  themselves,  as  the  following  document  or  circular 
letter,  addressed  by  a  council  of  elders,  convened  in  Po- 
land in  the  .lewish  year  5391  (i.  e.  A.D.  1631),  to  their 
coreligionists,  which  at  the  same  time  contains  the  clue 
why  in  later  editions  of  the  Talmud  certain  passages 
are  wanting,  will  show.  The  circular  runs  thus  in  the  . 
translation  of  Ch.  Leslie  (in  A  tS/io7-t  and  Easy  Method 
with  the  Jetcs,  p.  2  sq.  [Lond.  1812],  where  the  original 
Hebrew  is  also  found) : 

"Great  peace  to  our  beloved  brethren  of  the  house  of 
Israel. 

"Havins  received  information  that  many  Christians 
have  applied  thenis^elves  with  great  care  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  our  books  are  writ- 
teu,  we  therefore  enjoin  yon,  under  the  ])enally  of  the 
great  ban  (to  be  inflicted  upon  such  of  you  as  shall  trans- 
gress this  onr  statute),  that  yon  do  not,  in  any  new  edition 
either  of  the  Mishna  or  Gemara,  publish  anything  relative 
to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  and  you  take  special  care  not  to 
write  anything  concerning  him,  either  good  or  bad,  so 
that  neiilier  ourselves  nor  onr  religion  may  be  exposed  to 
any  injury.  For  we  know  what  those  men  of  Belial,  the 
Munnim,  have  done  to  us,  when  they  became  Christians, 
and  how  iheir  representations  against  ns  have  obtained 
credit.  Therefore,  let  this  make  you  cautious.  If  yoa 
should  not  pay  strict  attention  to  this  our  letter,  but  act 
contrary  thereto,  and  continue  to  publish  our  books  in 
the  same  manner  as  before,  you  may  occasion,  both  to  us 
and  yourselves,  greater  afflictions  than  we  have  hitherto 
experienced,  and  be  the  means  of  onr  being  comjielled  to 
embrace  the  Christian  religion,  as  we  were  formerly  ;  and 
thus  our  latter  troul)les  might  be  W(n'se  than  the  former. 
For  these  reasons  we  command  you  that,  if  you  publish 
any  new  edition  of  those  books,  let  the  places  relating  to 
Jesus  the  Nazarene  be  left  in  blank,  and  fill  up  the  siiace 
with  a  circle  like  this,  o.  But  the  rabbins  and  teachers 
of  children  will  know  how  to  instinct  the  youth  by  word 
of  mouth.  Then  Christians  will  no  longer  have  anything 
to  show  against  us  upon  this  sul)ject,  and  we  may  expect 
deliverance  from  the  afflictions  we  have  formerly  labored 
under,  and  reasonably  hope  to  live  in  peace." 

The  writer  in  the  Quarterly,  while  loudly  praising 
the  humane  spirit  which,  as  he  tells  us,  pervades  the 
"system  and  institutions  set  forth  in  the  Talmud,"  en- 
deavors at  the  same  time  to  apologize  for  those  parts 
of  the  Talmud  which  contain,  as  he  admits  (p.  12), 
"  gross  oflFences  against  modern  taste,"  by  felling  us 
that,  when  compared  with  other  ancient  systems  of 
jurisprudence,  "the  Talmud  will  then  stand  out  rather 
favorably  than  otherwise."  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
much  on  this  painfid  and  disgusting  part  of  the  subject; 
but  we  will  say  this,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  point  to  the 
existence  of  mire,  that  we  may  warn  the  unwary,  and 
another  to  wallow  with  delight  in  it.  We  heartily  wish 
that  some  of  the  rabbins  who  wrote  the  Talmud  had  been 
content  with  discharging  that  which  may  be  considered 
a  duty,  and  not  laid  themselves  open  to  the  charge  just- 
ly brought  against  them,  of  doing  injury  to  the  morals 
and  minds  of  those  who  study  their  writings,  by  their 
unnecessary  and  improper  statements  and  details,  of 
which  the  treatise  Nidda,  which  we  have  here  especial- 
ly in  view,  and  which  treats  of  the  "  menstruating  wom- 
an," is  so  full.  When,  in  1843,  Messrs.  De  Sola  and  Ra- 
phall  published  a  translation  of  a  portion  of  the  Mishna, 
they  excused  the  omission  of  this  treatise  by  saying,  in 
the  preface  to  their  work,  "  The  treatise  Nidda,  not  be- 
ing suited  to  the  refined  notions  of  the  English  reader, 
has  not  been  printed."  They  did  well  and  wisely  to  omit 
it  in  the  list  of  portions  selected  for  translation.  It  ma}' 
be  said,  But  this  treatise,  bad  as  it  is,  is  only  a  commen- 
tary on  some  portions  of  the  laws  of  Moses.  To  this  we 
may  reply,  it  was  manifestly  necessary  that  Infinite  Wis- 
dom should  solemnly  prohibit  many  atrocities  then  prev- 
alent among  the  heathen  nations.  In  order  to  prohibit 
them,  they  must  of  necessity  be  mentioned.  No  doubt, 
the  proper  feeling  which  leads  us  to  turn  with  disgust 
from  the  verv  thought  of  the  crimes  thus  forbidden  is 
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very  much  owing  to  those  very  laws  which  were  given 
that  the  children  of  Israel  should  be  distinguished  from 
other  nations,  and  thus,  being  cercmouially  clean,  should 
be  tit  to  enter  the  tabernacle  of  (iod.  But  is  there  any 
proper  excuse  for  writing  or  printing  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  folio  pages  in  order  to  dotine  all  the  forms 
in  which  imagination  can  suggest  that  only  one  of 
these  crimes  could  be  committed.  Let  us,  as  the  sub- 
ject is  so  important,  for  a  moment  consider  a  parallel 
case.  IMurder  is  forbidden.  This  law  is  of  inexpressi- 
ble importance.  It  is  impossible  to  dwell  too  largely  on 
the  enormity  of  this  crime,  or  to  speak  too  earnestly 
of  the  necessity  of  watching  against  anger,  hatred,  cru- 
elty, and  every  possible  form  in  which  we  can  in  any 
way  participate  in  the  guilt  of  this  dreadful  sin.  Just 
so  we  cannot  say  too  much  about  the  necessity  of  per- 
sonal purity  and  holiness,  for  God  will  be  "sanctified  in 
them  that  draw  near  him."  But  what  would  we  say 
of  a  man  who  should  write  a  large  volume  merely  to 
describe  all  the  various  modes  in  which  a  murder  can 
be  carried  out,  and  the  symptoms  of  decaj'  and  dissolu- 
tion which  would  follow  the  deed? 

On  page  2G  of  the  article  alluded  to  we  are  told: 
"There  are  many  more  vital  points  of  contact  between 
the  New  Test,  and  the  Talmud  than  divines  yet  seem 
fully  to  realize,  for  such  terms  as  '  redemption,' '  baptism,' 
'grace,'  'faith,'  'salvation,'  'regeneration,'  'Son  of  man,' 
'  Son  of  God,' '  kingdom  of  heaven,'  were  not,  as  we  are 
apt  to  think,  invented  by  Christianity,  but  were  house- 
hold wonls  of  TalmudicalJudaism,  to  which  Christiani- 
ty gave  a  liigher  and  purer  meaning."  It  requires,  how- 
ever, a  verv  slender  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  to  en- 
able any  one  to  reply  to  this  statement  that  many  of 
these  terms  were  familiar  to  the  Jews  long  before  the 
Talmud  was  in  existence,  for  thej'  are  found  in  the  Old 
Test,  And  not  only  so,  but  the  New  Test,  itself  is  a 
much  older  book  than  the  Talmud.  Our  author  tells  us 
that  the  Mishna  was  compiled  about  A.D.  -200.  The 
Gemara  is  of  still  later  date.  It  seems  strange,  indeed, 
that  it  did  not  occur  to  the  learned  author  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  the  New  Test,  had  no  influence 
upon  the  rabbins,  who  rejected  its  authority.  Unques- 
tionably the  reasonings  of  Paul  and  the  writings  of  the 
other  apostles  greatly  affected  the- whole  tone  of  thouglit 
and  manner  of  expression  which  prevailed  among  those 
who,  nevertheless,  refused  to  acknowledge  their  own 
Messiah.  This  is  a  common  mistake  among  even  learn- 
ed Jews.  Because  some  parts  of  the  Talmud  are  unques- 
tionably very  ancient,  they  speak  of  t//e  ichole  as  a  work 
of  very  great  antiquity.  They  .cannot  altogether  divest 
themselves  of  the  fabulous  notion  that  God  gave  the  oral 
as  well  as  the  written  law  to  Moses  himself.  Thus  they 
habitually- claim  for  the  Talmud,  as  to  antiquity,  a  de- 
gree of  respect  to  which  it  is  by  no  means  entitled. 

The  most  serious  error,  hdwever,  and  that  against 
which  we  must  most  distinctly  protest,  is  this.  We  are 
told  that  "  the  Pentateuch  remains  in  all  cases  the  back- 
ground and  latent  source  of  the  Mishna"  (p.  17).  And 
again,  "Either  the  scriptural  verse  forms  the  terminus 
a  quo,  or  the  terminus  ad  quern.  It  is  either  the  start- 
ing-point for  a  discussion  which  ends  in  the  production 
of  some  new  enactment,  or  one  never  before  investi- 
gated is  traced  back  to  the  divine  source  by  an  out- 
ward 'hint,'  however  insignificant"  (p.  19).  Now,  al- 
tliough  this  is  literally  true  as  to  many  of  the  civil  laws 
contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  by  no  means  a  correct 
representation  of  the  actual  state  of  the  ease  as  to  the 
rdifjums  principles  which  form  the  substance  and  the 
foundation  of  the  laws  of  Moses.  If  those  men  who 
wrote  the  Talmud  really  understood  and  followed  out 
the  teaching  of  Moses,  why  do  they  almost  entirely  ig- 
nore the  teaching  of  the  other  prophets?  It  is  aston- 
ishing to  see  how  very  little  mention  is  made  in  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  and  in  the  5894  pages  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  of  a  great  part  of  the  Old  Test. ;  and  a 
perusal  of  the  book  called  "pHX  mbln    "ISD,  com- 


piled by  R.  Aaron  Pisaurensis,  or  Pesaro  (q.  v.),  which 
contains  an  index  of  all  the  passages  of  Holy  Writ 
quoted  in  the  Talmud,  will  make  good  our  assertion. 
Passing  over  some  minor  points,  such  as  on  astronomy 
or  mathematics  or  the  science  of  interpretation  of 
dreams  (a  tilthy  specimen  of  the  latter  is  especially 
given  in  Tr.  Berakol//,  fol.  57,  col.  1),  we  will  only  touch 
another  point,  tlie  Talmudical  praise  of  women.  Thus, 
we  read  on  p.  5G,  among  other  moral  sayings,  "Love 
your  wife  like  yourself,  honor  her  more  than  yourself." 
Without  arguing  the  question  from  what  we  know  of 
the  position  of  Jewish  females  in  the  countries  where 
the  Talmud  is  studied  and  its  precepts  obeyed — a  posi- 
tion which  proves  the  very  contrary  to  the  sa3'ing  al- 
luded to — it  is  well  known  to  every  student  of  the  Tal- 
mud that  the  doctors  of  the  Talmud  in  general  do  not 
hold  in  high  estimation  the  female  sex.  They  put  them 
in  the  category  with  slaves  and  children.  Again  and 
again  we  read,  "  Women,  slaves,  and  children  are  ex- 
empted." "You  shall  teach  the  law  to  your  sons,  and 
not  to  your  daughters."  "  He  who  teaches  his  daugh- 
ter the  law  is  like  as  if  he  teaches  her  to  sin."  "  The 
mind  of  woman  is  weak."  "  The  world  cannot  exist 
without  males  and  females,  but  blessed  is  he  whose  chil- 
dren are  sons;  woe  to  him  whose  children  are  daugh- 
ters." We  also  remember  the  teaching  of  the  Talmud- 
ical sages,  that  a  man  may  consider  his  wife  like  a  piece 
of  butcher's  meat.  We  also  remember  that  in  the  morn- 
ing prayer  the  husband  thanks  God  "that  he  hath  not 
made  him  a  woman."  As  to  the  precept  which  the 
writer  in  the  Quurlerly  Review  quotes  as  one  of  the 
moral  sayings  of  the  Talmud,  we  must  believe  him  on 
his  word,  or  search  over  the  2947  pages  of  that  stu- 
[)endous  work,  since  the  writer  has  tliought  proper  to 
conceal  the  treatise  and  the  i)age  of  the  Talmud  from 
which  he  has  translated  the  above  sentence.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  reviewer  had  the  following 
passage  (Tr.  Sanhedrin,  fol.  76,  col.  2)  before  him  :  "  Kabbi 
Judah  has  said  that  Rab  has  said,  He  who  marries  his 
daughter  to  an  old  man,  and  he  who  gives  a  wife  to  his 
son  when  too  young,  and  he  who  returns  to  the  Goi 
(Gentile)  the  things  the  Gentile  has  lost,  concerning 
him  the  Scripture  says,  '  In  order  to  add  drunkenness 
to  thirst,  the  Lord  will  not  forgive  him'  (Deut.  xxix,  18, 
19).  They  replied.  He  who  loves  his  wife  like  himself, 
and  he  who  honors  her  more  than  himself,  and  he  who 
directs  his  sons  and  daughters  in  the  right  way,  and 
gives  them  into  marriage  at  the  proper  ages,  concerning 
him  the  Scripture  says,  'And  thou  shalt  know  that  thy 
tabernacle  shall  be  in  peace;  and  thou  shalt  visit  thy 
habitation,  and  shalt  not  sin'  (Job  v,  24)."  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  command,  but  optional  according  to  the 
Talmud  and  the  following,  as  given  in  Tr.  Yebamoth, 
fol.  62,  col.  2 : 

"Ral)bi  Tauchuma  said  that  rabbi  Hanilai  had  said, 
Every  man  who  is  without  a  wife  is  without  joy,  without 
blessing,  without  goodness.  Without  joy  because  it  is 
wriiteiv  'Thou  shalt  rejoice,  thou  and  thine  household' 
(Dene,  xiv,  26) :  without  a  blessing,  for  it  is  written,  '  That 
he  may  cause  tlie  blessing  to  rest  iji  thine  house'  (Ezek. 
xliv,  iJU) :  without  goodness,  for  it  is  written,  'It  is  not 
good  that  the  man  should  be  alone.'  In  the  west  they 
add  that  the  man  who  is  without  a  wife  is  also  without  a 
law  and  without  a  wall.  Without  a  law,  for  it  is  written 
'Is  not  my  help  in  me?  and  is  wisdom  driven  quite  from 
me?' (Job  vi,  13) ;  without  a  wall,  because  it  is  written  'A 
woman  shall  compass  a  man'  (Jer.  xxxi,  22).  Rabba,  the 
son  of  0!ah,  sMys,  also  without  peace,  as  it  is  written, 
'And  thou  shalt  know  that  thy  tabernacle  shall  be  iu 
peace,  and  shalt  visit  thy  habitation,  aud  shall  not  sin.' 
.  .  .  He  who  loves  his  wife  like  himself,  and  he  who  hon- 
ors her  moie  than  himself,  and  he  who  directs  his  sons 
aud  his  daughters  in  the  righfway,  and  gives  them  into 
marriage  at  the  proper  ases.concerning hitn  the  Scripture 
says,  'And  thou  shalt  know  that  thy  tabernacle  shall  be 
in  peace,  aud  thou  shalt  visit  thy  habitation,  and  shult  not 
sin.'" 

We  venture  to  think  that  these  are  the  passages  of 
the  Talmud  wiiich  the  reviewer  has  picked  out.  We 
must,  however,  be  allowed  to  observe  that  it  is  not  the 
imperative,  "Love  your  wife,"  but  the  participle  with 
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the  article,  "  He  wlio  loves."'  It  will  be  seen  that  we 
have  not  translated  the  wliole  paragraph;  we  dcire  not. 
We  will  leave  tliat  to  the  reviewer  and  his  admirers,  tor 
what  we  have  left  out, and  imieh  oftlu-  li)llowin<ij,  belonijs 
to  the  deliled  and  detiling  portions  of  ihe  work,  in  which 
the  'ralmiid  is  so  rich.  From  another  such  foul  page 
{Sanhedrin,  fol.  22,  col.  I)  the  reviewer  has  copied,  "  He 
who  forsakes  the  love  of  Ids  youth,  (iod's  altar  weeps  tor 
him."  "He  who  sees  his  wife  die  before  him  has,  as 
it  were,  been  present  at  the  desi ruction  of  the  sanctuary 
itself.  Aroinid  him  the  worlil  grows  dark."  The  sen- 
tences are  badly  rendered;  and, even  if  they  were  not, 
seeing  in  what  connection  they  stand  and  through  what 
a  quagmire  the  reviewer  was  obliged  to  wade  to  tish 
them  out,  they  are  worthless.  Another  such  moral  say- 
ing runs  thus:  "When  the  thief  has  no  opportunity  for 
stealing,  he  considers  himself  an  honest  man."  V\'lio  of 
the  Talmudical  sages  has  said  tliis?  The  Talmud  re- 
lates that  when  Abishag  the  Shunammite  was  brought  to 
king  David  she  said  to  him,  "Marry  me;"  the  king  re- 
plied, "It  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  marry  you."  As  a 
reproach  to  the  king,  the  Talmud  makes  the  Slumammite 
say,  a-^pD  X":b'»-i  '^23  N33;b  ni-.Dn  (Sanhedriii, 
ibid.),  which  the  reviewer  translated  as  above.  After 
all,  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  we  could  not  gather 
from  a  work  of  2947  pages  some  good  sayings  and 
sentences.-  But,  unless  the  whole  work  be  translated,  it 
will  never  be  known  what  the  Talmud  really  is.  For 
instance,  in  one  of  the  treatises  of  the  Talmud  called 
Challah  we  find,  almost  verbatim,  what  our  Lord  says 
in  Matt.  V,  28;  and  yet  that  portion  of  the  Talmud  is 
written  in  language  so  obscene  and  immoral  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  meet  its  equal  among  the  most  li- 
centious publications  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  We 
challenge  any  admirer  of  the  Talmud  to  translate  the 
treatise  and  publish  it,  and  then  every  one  will  be  able 
to  give  the  right  reply  to  the  query  so  often  raised  by 
the  reviewer,  "  Wliat  is  the  Talmud?" 
The  article  in  question  thus  concludes : 

"When  the  masters  of  the  law  entered  and  left  the 
aculeniy,  thev  used  to  offer  up  a  short  but  fervent  pr.iyer; 
a  praver  of  t'hauks  that  they  had  been  a  hie  to  carry  out 
their  "task  thus  far,  and  a  prayer,  further,  that  no  evil 
inii;ht  arise  at  their  hands,  that  Iliey  iiiiLrht  not  have  fall- 
en into  error,  that  Ihey  might  not  declare  pure  that  which 
was  impure,  and  impure  that  which  was  pure"  (p.  5S>. 

Against  this  we  oiiset  the  following: 

"The  wise  men  have  informed  us  that  when  the  teach- 
er entered  the  house  of  learning,  he  said,  'May  it  please 
thee,  O  Lord  my  God,  that  I  may  not  be  the  cause  of  any 
offence,  nor  err  in  anything  as  regards  the  Halakah,  that 
mv  companions  may  "rejoice  over  me,  and  that  I  may  not 
say  of  things  unclean  they  are  clean,  and  things  clean  that 
they  are  uhcleau,  and  that  my  ci)mi)anions  may  not  err 
in  anything  as  regards  the  Halakah,  and  that  I  may  re- 
joice over  them.'  And  when  the  teacher  left  the  house 
of  learning  he  said,  'I  thank  thee,  my  God,  that  thou  hast 
given  me  my  portion  among  those  who  sit  in  the  house 
of  learning  and  not  among  those  who  sit  at  the  corners 
of  the  streets.  For  1  rise  up  early,  and  they  rise  up  eariy  : 
I  rise  np  early  to  occupy  myself  in  things  concennng  the 
law,  they  rise  np  early  to  occupy  themselves  in  things 
which  are  useless.  I  work  and  they  work:  I  work  and 
receive  a  reward,  they  work  and  receive  no  reward.  1 
rim  and  they  run :  I  run  to  everlasting  life,  and  they  run 
to  the  pit  of  destruction.' " 

Is  not  this  prayer  like  that  of  the  Pharisee  in  the  gos- 
pel? (Luke  xviii,  11.) 

After  having  touched  upon  the  most  vital  points  of 
the  Talmud — which,  as  we  believe,  has  been  done  sine 
ira  et  studio,  but  in  accordance  w'ith  the  old  saying, 
Amicus  Plato,  amicus  Aristot.eles,sed  nuujis  arnica  Veri- 
tas— we  will  now  subjoin  some  of  the  opinions  on  the 
Talmud  by  different  authors.  D'lsraeli,  in  his  Genius 
of  Judaism  (p.  88),  says  : 

"The  Mishna,  at  first  considered  as  the'perfection  of 
human  skill  and  industry,  at  length  was  discovered  to  be 
a  vast,  indisresled  heap  of  contradictory  decisions.  It  was 
a  supplement  of  the  law  of  Moses  which  itself  required  a 
supplement.  Composed  in  curt,  uuconnected  sentences, 
such  as  would  occur  in  conversation,  designed  to  be  got 
by  rote  by  the  students  from  the  lips  of  their  oracles,  the 


whole  was  at  length  declared  to  be  not  even  intelligible, 
and  served  oidy  to  perplex  or  terrify  the  scrupulous  He- 
brew. Such  is  the  nature  of  traditions  when  they  are 
fairly  brought  together  and  submitted  to  the  eye. 

"  The  Mishna  now  only  served  as  a  text  (the  "law  of  Mo- 
ses being  sliL'htly  regarded)  to  call  fortli  interminable  ex- 
positinns.  The  very  sons  of  the  founder  of  the  Mishna 
set  the  example  by  pretending  that  they  underslond  what 
their  father  meant.  The  work  once  begun,  it  was  found 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  workmen.  The  sons  of  the 
'Holy'  were  succeeded  by  a  long  line  of  other  rulers  of 
their  divinity  schools,  under  the  title,  aptly  descriptive, 
of  the  Amora'im,  or  (lictatars.  These  were  the  founders 
of  the  new  despotism  :  afterwards,  wanderers  in  the  laby- 
rinth they  had  themselves  cunstructed,  roved  the  Sebura- 
ini,  or  ojiiiiidiiiKts,  no  hniger  dictating,  but  iiiferrinL',  opin- 
iiuis  by  keen  sijecuhitions.  As  in  the  decline  of  empiie 
mere  florid  titles  delight,  rose  Ihe  Ueonim,,  or  sublime  doc- 
tors, till  at  length,  in  the  dissolution  of  this  dynasty  of 
theologians,  they  sank  into  the  familiar,  titular'honor  of 
Rabbi,  (ir  master. 

"The  .Jews  had  incurred  the  solenni  reproach  in  the 
days  of  .Tesus  of  having  imnihilaled  the  word  of  God  by 
the  load  of  their  traditions.  The  calandty  l)ecame  more 
fearful  when,  two  centuries  after,  they  received  the  fatal 
gift  of  their  collected  traditions,  called  Mishna,  and  still 
more  fatal  when,  in  the  lapse  of  three  subsequent  centu- 
ries, the  epoch  of  the  liiial  compilation,  was  produced  the 
commentary  graced  with  the  title  of  the  (ieviaia,  'com- 
pleteness,'(H'  'perfection.'  It  was  imagined  that  the  hu- 
man intellect  had  here  touched  its  meridian.  The  na- 
tional mind  was  completely  rabbinized.  It  became  uni- 
form, stable,  and  peculiar. 

"The  Tahnud,  or  the  Doctrinal,  as  the  whole  is  called, 
was  the  work  of  nearly  five  hundred  years.  Heie,  then, 
we  find  a  prodigious  mass  of  contradictory  opinions,  an 
intiuite  nninher  of  casuistical  cases,  a  logic  of  scholastic 
theolowy,  some  recondite  wisdom,  and  much  rambling  do- 
tage: hiany  puerile  tales  and  Oriental  fancies;  ethics  and 
sophisms,  reasonings  and  uureasouings,  subtle  solutions, 
and  maxims,  and  riddles;  nothing  in  human  life  seems 
to  have  happened  which  these  doctors  have  noi  perple.x- 
ed  or  provided  against,  for  their  observations  are  as  mi- 
nute as  Swift  exhausted  in  his  [yirectiuns  to  Servants. 
The  children  of  Israel,  always  children,  were  delighted 
as  their  Talmud  increased  its  vohnne  and  their  hardships. 
The  Geniara  was  a  kind  oi  a  third  law  to  elucidate  the 
^lishna,  which  was  a  second  law,  and  which  had  thrown 
the  first  law,  the  law  of  Moses,  into  obscurity." 

Dr.  Isaac  Da  Costa,  in  his  Israel  and  the  Gentiles 
(N.  Y.  1855,  p.  lit)),  says: 

"The  Talmud  is  a  most  curions  monument,  raised  with 
astonishing  labor,  yet  made  up  of  pnerilities.  Like  the 
present  position  of  the  Jew,  away  from  his  country,  far 
from  his  Messiah,  and  in  disobedience  to  his  God,  the 
Talmud  itself  is  a  chaos  in  which  the  most  opposite  ele- 
ments are  found  in  juxtaposititni.  It  is  a  book  which 
seems  in  some  parts  entirely  devoid  of  common-sense,  and 
in  others  tilled  with  deep  meaning,  ab<iiinding  W'ith  ab- 
surd subtleties  and  legal /»e»se,  full  of  foolish  tales  and 
wild  imaginations;  but  also  coinaiuing  aphorisms  and 
parables  which,  except  in  their  lack  of  the  simple  and 
sublime  character  of  the  Holy  Writ,  resemble  in  a  degree 
the  parables  and  sentences  of  the  New  Test.  The  Tal- 
mud is  an  immense  heap  of  rubbish,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  a  few  l^riiihl  pearls  of  Kaslern  wisdom  are  to  be 
found.  No  book  has  ever  expressed  more  faithfully  the 
spirit  of  its  authors.  This  we  notice  the  more  when  com- 
l)Mring  the  Talmud  with  the  Bible-the  Bible,  that  Book 
of  books,  given  to,  and  bij  means  of,  the  Israel  of  God  ; 
the  Talmud,  the  book  composed  by  Israel  without  their 
God,  in  the  time  of  their  dispersion,  their  misery,  and 
their  degeneracy." 

Dr.  !Milman,  in  his  History  of  ihe  Jews  (iii,  13),  says: 

"The  reader, at  each  successive  extract  from  this  extraor- 
dinary compilation  (i.e.  the  Talmud),  he.-ritates  whether 
to  adnure  the  vein  of  jirofound  allegorical  truth  and  the 
pleasini;  moral  apologue,  to  smile  at  the  monstrous  ex- 
iiavasance,  or  to  shudder  at  the  daring  l)laspheniy.  The 
influence  of  the  Talmud  on  European  superstitions,  opin- 
ions, and  even  literature  remains  to  be  traced.  To  the 
Jew  the  Talmud  became  the  magic  circle  within  which 
the  national  mind  patiently  labored  for  ages  in  perform- 
ing the  bidding  of  the  aiicieut  and  mighty  enchanters 
who  drew  the  sacred  line  beyond  which  it  might  not 
venture  to  pass." 

Mr.  Farrar,  in  his  Life  of  Christ  (ii,  485),  says : 

"Anything  more  utterly  nnhistorical  than  the  Talmud 
cannot  be  conceived.  It  is  probable  that  no  human  writ- 
ings ever  confounded  names,  dates,  aiid  facts  with  a  more 
absolute  indifference.  The  genius  of  the  Jews  is  the  re- 
verse of  what,  in  these  days,  we  should  call  historical.  .  .  . 
Some  excellent  maxims— even  some  close  parallels  to  the 
utterances  of  Christ- may  l)e  quoted,  of  course,  from  the 
Talmud,  where  they  lie  iriibedded  like  pearls  in  'a  sea'  of 
obscurity  and  mud.    It  seems  to  me  indispensable— and  a 
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matter  which  every  one  can  now  vei'jfy  for  himself— tli:it 
these  are  amazingly  few,  cmisiileriug  tlie  vast  bulU  of  na- 
tional lileiatuie  from  which  they  are  drawn.  And,  after 
all,  who  shall  prove  to  us  that  these  sayiuirs  were  always 
nttered  hy  the  rabbins  to  whom  they  were  attributed!' 
Who  will  supply  us  with  the  faintest  approach  to  a  proof 
that  (when  not  founded  on  the  Old  Test.)  they  were  not 
directly  or  indirectly  due  to  Christian  iutlueuce  or  Chiis- 
liaii  thoiiijht?" 

Prof.  Delitzsch,  in  his  lectures  on  JiiJiscIies  Iland- 
iverkerleben  zur  Zeit  Jesu  (3d  ed.  Erlangeii,  1879,  p.  35), 
says : 

"Those  who  have  not  in  some  degree  accomplished  the 
extremely  difficult  ta-k  of  reading  this  work  for  them- 
selves will  hardly  be  able  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  this  poly- 
nomial colossus.  It  is  a  vast  debating  club,  in  which 
there  hum  confusedly  the  myriad  voices  of  at  least  tive 
centuries.  As  we  all  know  by  experience,  a  law,  thougli 
very  minutely  and  exactly  detined,  may  yet  be  suscepti- 
ble of  various  interpretations,  and  (piestionon  question 
is  sure  to  arise  when  it  comes  to  be  applied  to  the  ever- 
varying  circumstances  of  actual  life.  Suppose,  then, 
you  have  about  ten  thoitsaiid  legal  detiiiitions  all  relating 
CO  Jewish  life  and  classilied  under  different  heads,  and 
add  to  these  ten  thousand  detiiiitions  about  live  hundred 
doctors  and  lawyers,  belonging  mostly  to  Palestine  or 
Babylonia,  who  make  these  detiiiitions,  one  after  the  oth- 
er, the  subject  of  examination  and  debate,  and  who,  with 
hair-splitting  acutene^s,  exhaust  not  only  every  possible 
sense  the  words  will  bear,  but  every  possible  practical 
occurrence  arising  out  of  them.  Suppose  that  these  fine- 
spun threads  of  these  legal  disquisitions  frequently  lose 
themsehes  in  digressions,  and  that,  when  one  has  waded 
through  a  long  tract  of  this  sandy  desert,  one  lights,  here 
and  there,  on  some  green  oasis  consisting  of  stories  and 
sayings  of  universal  interest.  This  done,  you  will  have 
some  tolerable  idea  of  this  enormous  and,  in  its  way, 
unique  code  of  laws,  iu  comparison  with  which,  in  point 
of  comi)rehensiveness,  the  law-books  of  all  other  nations 
are  but  lilliputian,  and,  when  compared  with  the  hum  of 
its  kaleidoscopic  Babel,  they  resemble,  indeed,  calm  and 
studious  retreats." 

Mr.  Alexander,  in  his  book  on  The  Jews:  i/iei?-  Past, 
Present,  and  Future  (Lond.  1870),  p.  80  sq.,  says: 

"The  Talmud,  as  it  now  stands,  is  almost  the  whole 
literature  of  the  Jews  during  a  thousand  years.  Com- 
mentator followed  upon  coinmentator,  till  at  last  the 
whole  became  an  immense  bulk,  the  original  Babylonian 
Talmud  alone  consisting  of  2!)4T  folio  pages.  Out  of  such 
a  liteiattirc  it  is  easy  to  make  quotations  which  may  throw 
an  odium  over  the  whole.  But  fancy,  if  the  productions 
of  a  thousand  years  of  English  literature,  say  from  the 
Histovji  of  the  Venerable  Bede  to  Milton's  Paradise  Lust, 
were  thrown  together  into  a  number  of  uniform  folios, 
aud  judged  in  like  manner;  if,  because  some  superstitious 
monk  should  write  silly  'Lives  of  Saints,'  therefore,  the 
w(Hks  of  John  Bunyan  should  also  be  considered  worth- 
less. The  absurdity  is  too  obvious  to  require  another 
word.  Such,  however.  Is  the  continual  treatment  the  Tal- 
mud receives,  both  at  the  hands  of  its  friends  and  of  its 
enemies.  Both  will  fin'd  it  easy  to  quote  in  behalf  of  their 
l)reconceived  notions  ;  but  the  earnest  student  will  rather 
try  to  weigh  the  matter  impartially,  retain  the  good  he 
can  tind  even  in  the  Talmud,  and  reject  what  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  God's  Word." 

In  conclusion,  while  we  acknowledge  the  fact  that  this 
great  encyclopajdia  of  Hebrew  wisdom  teems  witii  error, 
and  that  in  almost  every  department  in  science,  in  natu- 
ral history,  in  chronology,  genealogy',  logic,  and  morals, 
falsehood  and  mistake  are  mixed  up  with  truth  upon 
its  pages,  we  nevertheless  confess  that,  notwithstanding, 
witli  all  its  imperfections,  it  is  a  useful  book,  an  attesta- 
tion of  the  past,  a  criterion  of  progress  already  attained, 
and  a  prophecy  of  the  future.  "  It  is  a  witness,  too,  of 
the  lengtli  of  folly  to  which  the  mind  of  man  may  drift 
when  he  disdains  the  wisdom  of  (Jod  as  revealed  in  the 
Gospel ;  and  in  these  respects  it  will  always  have  a  claim 
on  the  attention  of  tiie  wise.  When  Talmiidisin,  as  a 
religious  system,  shall,  in  a  generation  or  two,  have  passed 
away,  the  Talmud  itself  will  be  still  resorted  to  as  a  treas- 
ury of  things  amazing  and  things  profitable;  a  deep  cav- 
ern of  antiquity,  where  he  who  carries  the  necessary 
torch  will  not  fail  to  find,  amid  whole  labyrinths  of  the 
rubbish  of  times  gone  by,  those  inestimable  lessons  that 
will  be  true  for  all  times  to  come,  and  gems  of  ethical 
and  poetic  thought  which  retain  their  brightness  for- 
ever" (Ettieridge,  Introduction  to  Jewish  Literature'). 

IV.  Contents. — The  six  Sedarim,  or  orders,  of  which 
the  Mishua  is  composed  are  also  found  in  the  Talmud, 


and  the  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  each 
tractate  of  the  si.K  orders: 

I.  Cl'^riT   mo,  fieder  Zeraim  (Seeds). 
This  Seder  contains  the  following  eleven  tractates: 

1.  n3~i2,  Dcrakoth,  or  the  treatise  of  blessings,  and 
speaks  in  nine  chapters  of  the  daily  prayers  and  thanks- 
givings, etc.:  a.  "^ITO'^N'^  (so  called  from  the  first  word 
of  the  chapter)  treats  of  the  time  when  the  Shema  is  to  be 
said  in  the  morning  and  evening,  of  tlie  position  of  the 
body  at  prayers,  and  the  benedictions  to  be  said  respec- 
tively (5  sections),  b.  Xlip  TiTI  speaks  of  the  sections 
and  order  of  the  Shema,  of  how  the  voice  is  to  be  used  in 
saying  the  prayer,  aud  of  tlie  occasions  which  exempt 
from  prayer  (8  sections),  c.  171^113  "^"O  points  out  such  as 
are  exempted  from  prayer  (6  sections),  d.  "inirn  r.PEn 
treats  of  the  time  during  which  prayers  may  be  said, 
whether  the  Shemoiieh  Esreh  (q.  v.)  are  to  be  said  in  an 
abbreviated  manner,  of  prayer  as  an  o}>us  opcratwn,  of 
praying  in  dangerous  places,  and  of  the  additional  prayer 
(7  sections),  e.  ''^'^^^^V  "pX  refers  to  the  outer  and  in- 
ner position  at  prayer;  of  prayer  for  rain;  of  the  prayer 
on  Sabbath  evening ;  of  the  minister  of  the  congregation  ; 
and  mistakes  in  prayer  (5  sections).  /.  "j^DT^'O  'l^J^D  re- 
cites the  difTerent  blessings  to  be  said  for  fruits  of  the  tree 
and  the  earth,  wine  and  bread;  for  wine  before  and  after 
meals ;  of  the  sitting  and  lying  at  the  table ;  of  blessings  for 
the  main  meals  and  water  (S  sections),  g.  "ibzX'IJ  !T^5'i3 
expatiates  on  blessings  pronounced  conjointly;  with  whom 
a  union  for  such  a  purpose  may  be  entered  upon  ;  the  form 
of  prayer  to  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  per- 
sons, of  different  companies  (5  sections),  h.  D^"!3'1  IPX 
"p3";3  shows  the  difierences  between  the  schools  of  Hillel 
and  Shammai  concerning  the  washing  of  hands  aud  the 
blessing  at  meals  (S  sections),  i.  fiXlin  names  the  prayer 
to  be  said  at  beholding  signs  and  wonders,  at  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  house  ;  and  treats  of  prayers  offered  in  vain, 
of  prayers  at  the  leaving  and  going  into  a  city ;  of  the 
praising  of  God  for  the  good  as  well  as  for  the  evil ;  how 
to  approach  the  Temple  mountain;  of  the  nsiug  of  the 
name  of  God  at  salutations  (5  sections). 

2.  nXS,  Peak,  or  the  corner  of  the  field,  treats,  in  eight 
chapters,  of  the  field  corners,  gleanings,  etc.,  to  be  left  to 
the  poor,  etc. :  a.  C^~l2T  ibx,  of  the  measure  of  tlie  Peah, 
where,  of  what,  and  how  large  it  must  be  given,  and  how 
loui;  the  fruit  is  exempted  from  tithe  (G  sections).  6. 
■pP^OS'O  ibxi,  how  fields  and  trees  as  to  the  Peah  may 
be  separated  from  each  other  (S  sections),  c.  ri133?'3, 
how  large  a  field  must  be  of  which  Peah  must  be  given 
(8  sections),  d.  nXSH,  how  the  Peah  must  be  given  (11 
sections),  e.  ^''15,  what  belongs  to  the  poor,  and  on  the 
bunch  left  through  forgetfnlness  (S  sections),  .f.  r"^3 
"^X^U,  what  may  "l)e  regarded  as  a  bunch  left  through 
forgetfuluess,  and  what  not  (U  sections),  g.  TT^TSD,  the 
same  concerning  olive-trees;  on  the  right  of  the  poor  in 
the  vineyard  (8  sections),  h.  ^3  ina^X^a,  how  long  the 
right  of  the  poor  lasts ;  what  constitutes  the  poor,  aud 
who  is  not  entitled  to  the  right  of  the  poor  (9  sections). 

3.  '^X''2n,  Dcmal,  or  donbtful,  treats,  in  ."even  chapters,  of 
fruits  about  which  some  doubts  may  be  rai:=ed  whether 
tithes  should  be  paid  for  them  ornot,  viz.  a.  "I'^Ppn,  which 
fruits  are  exempted  from  the  rights  of  Demai;  how  the  De- 
mai  tithe  diff"ers  from  other  tithes,  and  as  to  the  riglits  of 
Demai  fruits  (4  sections),  b.  "|''"n::"n'a  CI^T  15X1,  who 
may  be  regarded  a  strict  Israelite,  aud  to  whom  the  i)er- 
formanoe  of  the  Demai  law  belongs  at  buying  and  selling. 
c.  "pb'^2X'2,  who  may  receive  Demai  for  eating,  and  that 
nothing  should  be  given  away  nntithed  (6  sections),  d. 
nplbn,  how  a  man  may  be  believed  concerning  the  tithes 
(7  sections),  e.  "|13  nplPtl,  how  the  tithe  is  to  be  given 
from  Demai  (11  sections).  /.  P^p'Sn,  what  to  do  at  the 
renting  of  a  figld,  at  the  pressing  in  company,  and  of  the 
fruits  in  Syria  (12  sections),  g.  "p^T^an,  how  to  act  with 
such  as  are  not  believed  concerning  the  tithes;  how  to 
separate  the  tithes  in  divers  cases;  and  what  must  be 
taken  into  account  when  tithed  aud  nntithed  fruits  are 
mixed  up  (S  sections). 
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4.  CXbS,  Kilaijim,  or  mixtures,  treats,  in  nine  chapters, 
of  the  [jiohibited  iniu<;Hiig  of  IVuit  and  grain  crops  ou  the 
same  lield,  etc.,  viz.  a.  C^UPin,  which  kiuds  of  fruits,  trees, 
and  animals  are  Kilayini,  and  liow  to  graft  and  plant  (9 
sections),  b.  SlXO  ^D,  what  to  do  when  two  kinds  of  seed 
are  mixed,  or  in  case  of  sowing  another  kind  on  a  lield  al- 
ready sown,  or  in  case  of  making  beds  of  diflerent  corn  in 
one  tield  (It  sections),  c.  HSn",  of  beds,  their  division  ;  of 
cabbage  and  its  distance  (7  sections),  d  and  e.  D"I3  and 
Pmp,  of  vineyards  and  their  Kilayim  (9  and  8  sec- 
tions). /.  inT"^i<,  of  the  rights  of  a  vine  raised  on  an  espal- 
ier (9sections).  g.  "ii~i272n,  of  the  layeringofviues,  spread- 
ing of  vines,  etc.  (S  sections).  /(.  "^X3D,  in  how  far  Kilayim 
are  forbidden  among  animals,  in  yoking  together  as  well 
as  in  copulating,  and  what  to  do  with  bastards  and  some 
other  animals  (0  sections),  i.  H1DX  "(""X,  of  Kilayim  in 
garments,  especially  of  the  mixture  of  wool  and  flax;  of 
clothing-merchants  and  tailors ;  of  felt  and  woven  letters, 
etc.  (10  sections). 

5.  r\^V'''2'^,  Slu'hiith,  or  the  Sabbatical  iirar,  in  ten  chap- 
ters: a.  •b'^xn  m'ra  'p'riin  "rr-'X  nr,  of  fields  with 

trees,  and  how  long  they  may  be  cultivated  in  the  sixth 
year  (8  sections).  6.  "pbn  tlTwi  n  N  ",  of  open  fields, 
and  what  may  be  done  in  them  till  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  year  (10  sections),  c.  ""X":!":^  "r'a^'X^,  of  ma- 
nuring the  field:  of  breaking  stones  and  pulling  down  walls 
(10  sections),  d.  njICX^^,  of  cutting  and  pruning  trees; 
from  what  time  on  it  is  permitted  to  eat  of  the  fruits  of 
the  seventh  year  which  have  grown  by  themselves  (10 
eection.s).  e.  miy  mD!3,  cunceruing  the  white  fig  and 
summer-onions;  which  farm  utensils  cannot  be  sold  and 
lent  (9  sections).  /.  ri:£~lX  ITlbo,  of  the  difterence  of 
countries  concerning  the  seventh  year,  and  what  fruits 
cannot  be  taken  outside  of  the  country  (6  secticnis).  g. 
511;  bS3,  what  things  are  subject  to  the  right  of  the 
seventh  year  (7  sections),  h.  si"!;  353,  what  use  may  be 
made  of  fruits  which  have  grown  hy  themselves;  what 
must  be  observed  at  their  sale  and  the  proceeds  thereof; 
how  they  are  to  be  gathered  (11  sections),  i.  Djl'^Sil,  of 
the  fruits  which  may  be  bought,  and  of  storing  away  the 
preserved  fruits  (9  sections),  j.  n'^"'^3'0,  of  the  remit- 
tance of  debts  (9  sections). 

C.  ri1721"in,  Ternvwth,  or  oblationx,  relates,  in  eleven 
chapters,  to  the  heave-offering:  a.  fTCJ^SH,  what  persons 
can  give  the  Terumoth,  and  of  which  fruits ;  and  of  giving 
the  Terumoth  not  according  to  number,  measure,  and 
weight  (10  sections).  6.  "pTCIW  "j'^X,  the  Terumoth  can- 
not be  given  from  the  pure  for  the  impure  ;  of  distinguish- 
ing whether  something  was  done  purposely  or  by  mistake; 
and  that  one  kind  of  fruit  can  sui)ply  the  Terumoth  of  an- 
other (C  sections),  c.  D"l"nr!,  in  which  cases  the  Terumoth 
must  be  given  a  second  time  ;  how  to  determine  the  Teru- 
mah;  of  the  Terumah  of  a  Gentile  (9  sections),  d  and  e. 
ilXD  and  O'^IS^n,  of  the  quantity  of  the  large  Terumah : 
in  which  cases  common  fruit  becomes  not  medumma  (i.  e. 
is  to  be  given  entirely  as  Terumah),  in  spite  of  having  been 
mixed  with  Terumah  (13  and  9  sections).  /.  P3lXn,  of 
the  restitution  of  the  Terumah,  when  a  person  has  eaien 
thereof  by  mistake  (5  sections),  g.  PZIXn,  when  a  per- 
son eats  thereof  with  inteution  (7  sections),  h.  illl^'^Xil, 
of  the  care  that  a  Terumah  get  neither  unclean  nor  poi- 
soned (12  sections),  i.  ""inn,  wh.it  is  to  be  done  in  case 
Terumah  has  been  sown  (7  sections),  j.  5iJ3,  how  com- 
mon fruits  by  the  mere  taste  can  become  Terumah  fiuit 
(12  sections),  fc.  "i^sms  'pX,  how  the  oil  of  a  Terumah 
cannot  be  burned,  when  the  priest  cannot  enjoy  its  light 
(10  sections). 

7.  ri''m3"'0,  ManwrMh.  or  tithes,  due  to  the  Levites,  in 
five  chapters:  n.  "n^iX  VpD,  of  the  kinds  of  fruits  subject 
to  tithes,  and  from  what  time  on  they  are  due  (8  sections). 
b.  "la'^:'  rr^n,  of  exceptions  (S  sections),  c.  ^"is^rin, 
wheie  fruits  become  tithable  (lo  sections),  d.  IT^I-ln,  of 
preserving,  picking  out.  .md  other  cases  exempted  from 
tithes  (C  sections),  e.  "Ipiyn,  of  removing  of  plants;  of 
buying  and  selling;  of  wine  and  seed  thatcanuot  be  tithed 
(8  sections). 


8.  ^yii  ^'CVO,  Maorer  sheni,  or  second  tithe,  which  the 
Levites  had  to  ])ay  out  of  their  tenth  to  the  priests,  in  five 
chapters:  a.  "'J'jT  "1^3?^,  that  this  tenth  cannot  be  dis- 
posed of  in  any  way  (7  sections),  b.  'jn'^3  "^SO  1^32.'^, 
only  things  necessary  for  eating,  drinking,  and  anointing 
can  be  bought  for  the  money  of  the  tenth  ;  what  to  do  when 
tenth-nu)ney  and  common  money  are  mixed  together,  or 
when  tenth-money  must  be  exchanged  (10  sections),  c 
I'iX^  XP,  fruits  of  the  second  tenth,  when  once  in  Jerusa- 
lem, cannot  be  taken  out  again  (13  sections),  d.  ^'^^'b^^OT\, 
what  must  be  observed  at  the  price  of  the  tenth,  and  how 
money  and  that  which  is  found  must  be  regarded  (12  sec- 
tions), e.  "^"m  D"I3,  of  a  vineyard  in  its  fourth  year, 
the  fruits  of  which  are  eq\ially  regarded  as  the  fruits  of  the 
second  tenth;  and  how  the  bixir,  or  taking-away  of  the 
tenth,  is  performed  in  a  solemn  manner  according  to 
Deut.  xxvi,  13  sq.  (15  sections). 

9.  Ton,  Ciiallah,  or  dutigfi,  refers  to  the  cake  which  the 
women  were  required  to  bring  of  kneaded  dough  to  the 
priest,  in  four  chapters:  a.  0*^121  iTi'^n,  which  fruits 
are  subject  to  Challah  (9  sections),  b  and  c.  rilT^S  and 
"p?3^X,  of  special  cases  which  need  a  more  precise  defi- 
nition concerning  Challah,  and  of  the  quantity  of  meal  and 
its  Challah  (S  and  10  sections),  d.  'D'^'Oi  "^nu,  of  count- 
ing together  of  different  fruits,  and  the  diflerent  rights  of 
countries  concerning  Challah  (11  sections). 

10.  n?"1j>,  Orlah,  Ul.  foreskin,  of  the  forbidden  fruits  of 
the  trees  in  Palestine  during  the  first  three  years  of  their 
growth,  in  three  chapteis:  a.  t'Zi^'Tt,  which  trees  are  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  Orlah  and  which  not  (9  sections),  b. 
m21"iriri,  what  to  do  in  case  of  fruits  of  Orlah  or  Kilayim 
being  mixed  with  other  fruits  ;  of  the  law  concerning  leav- 
en, spices,  and  meat;  what  to  do  in  case  of  holy  and  un- 
holy, or  Chollin,  having  been  mixed  up  (17  sections),  c. 
153,  how  the  same  law  also  concerns  colors  for  dyeing  pur- 
poses, and  the  fire  used  for  cooking ;  and  what  is  to  be  ob- 
served concerning  the  difference  of  countries  (9  sections). 

11.  d"'11D3,  Bikkuriin,  or  first-fruits,  in  four  chapters: 
a.  "pX'^ma  llJ^,  who  is  not  entitled  to  offer  the  first-fruits, 
or  who  can  off"er  them  without  obseiving  the  formula  pre- 
scribed (Deut.  xxvi,  3);  of  what  and  when  they  are  to  be 
oftered  or  repaid  (11  sections),  h.  D'^llw^tn  rTQlirtl, 
of  the  difl'erence  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  Terumah  and  the 
second  tenth,  especially  of  the  pomegranate  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles;  of  blood  of  men  and  of  the  animal  Coi 
(probably  a  bastard  of  buck  and  roe),  which  must  be 
distinguished  from  all  animals  (11  sections),  c.  IU'^3 
■jiO^ISIO,  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  at  bringing 
the  first-fruits  to  Jerusalem,  and  their  rights  (12  sections). 
d.  0'i:"';i11DX,  of  the  hermaphrodite  (5  sections).  (This 
chapter  is  Borai'tha,  or  addition  to  the  second  chapter,  and 
is  wanting  where  only  the  Mishna  is  printed.) 

II.  1"n3  110,  Seder  Moid  (Festive  Solemnity). 
This  Seder,  one  of  the  most  interesting,  consists  of 
twelve  tractates : 

12.  r.aC,  Shabbath,  containing  twenty -four  chapters, 
treats  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  Sabbath,  with  respect 
to  lights  and  oil  used  on  that  day,  ovens  in  which  arti- 
cles of  food  were  warmed  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  dress 
of  men  and  women  used  on  the  same  day.  It  also  enu- 
merates thirty-nine  kinds  of  work,  by  each  of  which,  sep- 
arately, the  guilt  of  Sabbath-breaking  may  be  incurred, 
viz. :  1,  to  sow  ;  2,  to  plough  ;  3,  to  mow  ;  4,  to  gather  into 
sheaves  ;  5,  to  thresh  ;  0,  to  winnow ;  7,  to  sort  corn ;  8,  to 
grind;  9,  to  sieve;  10,  to  knead  ;  11,  to  bake;  12,  to  shear 
wool ;  13,  to  wash  wool ;  14,  to  card ;  15,  to  dye ;  16,  to  spin ; 
17,  to  warp;  18,  to  shoot  two  threads;  19,  to  weave  two 
threads;  20,  to  cut  and  tie  two' threads;  21,  to  tie;  22,  to 
unite;  23,  to  sew  two  stitches;  24,  to  tear  two  threads 
with  intent  to  sew  ;  25,  to  catch  game  ;  26,  to  slaughter; 
27,  to  skin  ;  28,  to  salt  a  hide  ;  29,  to  singe  ;  30,  to  tan  ;  31, 
to  cut  up  a  skin  ;  32,  to  write  two  letters ;  33,  to  erase  two 
letters  with  intent  to  write  :  34,  to  build  ;  35,  to  demolish  ; 
36.  to  extinguish  fire;  37,  to  kindle  fire;  38,  to  strike  with 
a  hammer;  39,  to  carry  out  of  one  property  into  another. 
It  treats  of  the  difterences  between  the  schools  of  Hillel 
and  Shammai,  etc.,  viz.  a.  nsan  mX■':I^  of  removals 
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on  the  Sabbiith  day;  work  to  be  avoided;  discussion  be- 
tween tlie  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shaniniai  as  to  what  con- 
(itiiiiles  work;  work  allowed  (11  sections),  b.  n^IS 
'.^p'^bl'3,  of  the  lighting  of  a  lamp;  eve  of  the  Sabbath 
(7  sections),  c.  m^D,  of  diflerent  ovens,  and  preparing 
and  warming  the  meal  on  Sabbath;  of  pails  for  reteutioii 
of  the  drijiping  oil  or  sparks  of  the  lamps  (6  sections),  d. 
"i^3^T13  iTOS,  of  things  to  cover  up  pots  to  retain  the 
heat,  and  of  things  not  to  cover  up  the  pots  (2  sections). 
c.  n^n^  il'Q'2,  with  what  a  beast  is  led  forth  or  covered, 
especially  a  camel  (4  sections).  /.  niUX  1103,  with  what 
women  and  nieu  may  go  out  or  not  go  out  on  the  Sab- 
bath;  of  various  styles;  of  pinning  the  veil;  of  ribbons, 
etc.  (10  sections),  g.  bnj  ^>3,  of  how  many  siu-oflfer- 
iugs  a  man  may  be  responsible  for  under  certain  circura- 
eiances  for  iguorantly  trespassing  against  the  Sabbath  ; 
the  thirty-nine  kinds  of  forbidden  work;  rule  and  meas- 
ure for  things  the  carrying  of  which  makes  liable  to  a 
siu-ofFering  (4  sections),  ft.  'p^  N^^JTCn,  of  the  meas- 
ure of  fluids;  of  cords,  bulrushes,  papei',  and  all  possible 
portable  things  (7  sections),  i.  SIX,  of  things  the  carry- 
ing of  which  makes  unclean,  and  of  the  measure  of  the 
portable  things  on  the  Sabbath  day  (7  sections),  j. 
y'Z'H^n,  of  different  kinds  of  portable  things;  of  carry- 
iiH?  living  or  dead  men,  aud  of  many  other  things  (6  sec- 
tions), k.  pTiTil,  of  throwing  over  tlie  street,  ditch,  and 
rock,  river  aud  laud ;  of  the  distance  how  far  it  can  be 
tluNjwii,  and  the  presumable  error  (6  sections).  I.  tllinrt, 
of  building,  hammering,  planing,  boring,  ploughing,  gath- 
ering wood,  pruning,  picking  up,  writing  (6  sections),  m. 
"ty^bx  "'SI,  of  weaving,  sewing,  cutting,  washing,  beat- 
ing, catching  game,  etc.  (7  sections),  n.  tlSlTS  113,  of  catch- 
ing game  ;  of  making  salt-water;  of  forbidden  medicines, 
toothache  and  pains  in  the  loins,  o.  C''^^p  ibx,  of 
Tying  aud  untying  of  knots  ;  of  folding  garments,  and 
making  the  beds  (3  sections),  p.  "^2^3  ?D,  of  saving 
things  out  of  a  conflagration  ;  of  extinguishing  and  cover- 
ing,etc.  (S  sections),  q.  C'bzil  ?3,  of  vessels  which  may 
be  moved  on  the  Sabbath  (S  sections),  r.  ■pDS'2,  what 
things  may  be  moved  for  making  room;  of  hens,  calves, 
asses;  of  leading  the  child;  of  an  animal  that  calves;  a 
woman  that  is  to  be  delivered,  and  of  a  cliild  (3  sections). 
s.  "lT""iP5<  "^^l,  of  circumcision  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
what  belongs  to  it  (6  sections),  t.  TtsIS  ITSi'^bx  ^ 
■■'Pin,  of  straining  the  wine;  of  fodder;  of  cleansing  the 
crili ;  of  straw  on  the  beds  and  clothes-press  (5  sections). 
u.  31313,  of  things  permitted  to  be  carried;  of  cleaning  a 
pillow;  the  table,  of  pickingupthe  crumbs;  andofsponges 
(8  sections),  v.  IT'Sn,  of  casks,  cisterns,  bathing-clothes, 
salves,  etc. ;  of  emetics;  of  setting  a  limb  or  a  rupture  (6 
sections),  to.  DTK  ?X1il3,  of  borrowing;  of  counting 
from  a  book,  drawing  lots,  hiring  laborers  ;  of  waiting  at 
the  end  of  a  Sabbath-way;  of  mourning-pipes,  cotflu,  and 
grave  which  a  heathen  has  dug;  what  may  be  done  to  the 
dead  (5  sections),  a;.  T^'CJnriO  "^TS,  of  one  who  is  over- 
taken by  the  dusk  on  the  road;  of  feeding  the  animals; 
of  (jumpkins  and  carrion  ;  of  several  things  permitted  on 
the  Sabbath  (5  sections). 

13.  ■pmij',  Enibin,  or  mingling,  in  ten  chapters,  deals 
with  those  ceremonies  by  which  the  Sabbath  boundary 
was  extended;  "mingling"  a  whole  town  into  one  ticti- 
ticius  yard,  so  that  carrying  within  it  should  not  be  unlaw- 
ful :  «.  ■'IS^,  concerning  the  entry  to  an  alley  (10  sections). 
b.  "pD3  "plU1",concerningeuclosures(Gsectious).  c.  PD3 
■|^3"l"'2,  concerning  a  holyday  or  a  Friday  (9  sections), 
rf.  1il1-X"'^1iTJ  "^Ta,  concerning  the  stepiiing  beyond  the 
Sabbath  limit  (11  sections),  e. 'j"'3'*l"'3  Tj£^3,  concerning 
the  enlaiging  the  bounds  of  a  city  (9  sections),  /and  g. 
■jlpn,  etc.,  "nn,  concerning  the  neighborhood  (10  aud  11 
sections),  h.  "(^snnTU^  liJ^D,  concerning  what  may 
be  done  in  a  yard  (11  sections),  i.  msn  P3,  concerning 
roofs,  etc.  (4  sections),  j.  yo^'SVi  nui^n,  couceruing 
some  diftVrent  Sabbath  laws  (15  sections). 

14.  CUPIDS,  Pc'snchim,  in  ten  chapters,  treats  of  the  pas- 
chal festival  and  things  connected  with  its  celebration:  a 
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and  h.  11V3  ))Z  and  Ml'SIX^  "llX.of  searching  for  leav- 
en; how  to  put  it  away;  oftheEastercake,andthe  herbs  for 
the  bitter  herbs  (7  ands  sections),  c.  '^'''^\^^y  ibx,  of  the 
care  to  avoid  leaven  (S  sections),  d.  UHDi:)  Blp^,  of  the 
works  on  the  day  before  Easter,  and  what  kinds  of  work 
are  permitted  (9  sections),  e.  HnXi^i  T^^an,  when  aud 
how  to  kill  the  paschal  lamb;  of  cleaning  and  skinning 
the  same,  and  how  it  becomes  disallowed  (10  sections).  /. 
nOE3  n"i"l31  ibx,  how  the  Passover  abrogates  the 
command  against  work  on  the  Sabbath;  of  the  oflering 
of  festival  sacrifices;  of  a  sacrifice  having  been  changed 
with  another  (G  sections),  jr.  "pbi:j  l:i"'3,  of  roasting 
the  lamb;  how  it  becomes  unclean  ;  what  to  do  with  the 
remaining  parts  (13  sections),  h.  "|'2T2  iiaxri,  what 
persons  are  allowed  to  eat  it  and  what  are  not ;  of  compa- 
nies (8  sections),  i.  XTTJ  ^f2,  of  the  second  Easter;  of 
the  Easter  in  Egypt,  and  of  divers  cases  when  paschal 
lambs  have  been  exchanged  (11  sections),  j.  "'H'ljJ 
D^nOB,  of  the  order  at  the  Easter-meal  after  the  four 
cups  of  wine  which  are  necessary  for  it  (9  sections). 

15.  C^PpTD,  Shekalim,  or  shekels,  in  eight  chapters,  con- 
tains laws  relating  to  the  half-shekel  which  was  paid  for 
the  support  of  public  worship:  a.  ITXH  'inSO,  how  the 
money-changers  take  their  seat  at  the  money-tables,  on  the 
15th  of  Adar,  where  the  people  exchange  their  money  (7 
sections).  6.  "pSIlI'O,  of  changing,  and  of  coins  used  in 
former  times;  of  the  remaining  money  (5  sections),  c. 
D^pIS  iTCPTl;3,  how  the  paid  shekels  may  be  taken 
again  from  the  treasury  (4  sections),  d.  iT21"ir.n,  how 
they  are  to  be  spent,  and  what  to  do  with  the  balance  (9 
sections),  e.  "pi^^^n  ]i-i  ibx,  of  the  offices  in  the 
sanctuary,  and  of  the  seals  (G  sections).  .f.'~i'ZiV  iTi'Pw, 
how  often  the  number  thirteen  occurred  in  the  sanctuary 
(6  sections),  g.  Mili^i^iJ  ni"'2,  of  money  and  other 
things  which  are  found,  when  it  is  doubtful  to  whom 
they  belong  (7  sections),  h.  "pp1"in  PD,  of  other  dubi- 
ous things;  resolution  that  the  shekel  aud  firstlings  have 
ceased  with  the  Temple  (S  sections). 

16.  X721'',  Voma,  or  the  Daij  of  Atonement,  in  eight  chap- 
ters: a.  W'^''  'T\"^'0,  of  the  preparations  of  the  high- 
priest  (S  sections),  b.  flJIOSI^,  of  casting  lots,  and  of 
the  offerings  (7  sections).  c.CrtP  "l^N,ofthebeginningof 
the  Day  of  Atonement ;  of  bathing,  washing,  and  dressing 
the  high-priest,  and  of  presenting  the  bullocks  and  goats 
(11  sections),  d.  "'SPp^  %\~tZ2,  of  casting  the  lots  upon 
the  goats,  and  the  confession  ((i  sections),  e.  IP  IX'^^in, 
what  was  to  be  done  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  (7  sections). 
f.  "^l^i'O  "'J'C,  of  sending  forth  the  goat  (S  sections),    g. 

IP  Xn,  what  the  high-priest  was  meanwhile  to  do,  and 
until  the  end  of  his  service  at  night  (5  sections),  h.  C1^ 
d'^TISSn,  of  the  privileges  of  fasting;  how  man  is  for- 
given,  and  how  he  is  not  forgiven  (9  sections). 

17.  ilDlD,  Sukkah,  or  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  five 
chapters:  a.  X^Hl^  HwlD,  of  the  size  and  covering  of  the 
Sukkah  (11  sections),  b.  y,^"'!!,  how  often  meals  should 
be  eaten  in  it;  exemptions  (9  sections),  c.  3PlP,  of  the 
lialm-branches,  myrtle-boughs,  willows,  citrons;  what 
constitutes  their  fitness,  and  what  not;  how  to  tie  and 
stake  them  (15  sections),  d.  ri3""1  3P1P,  how  many 
days  these  ceremonies  last ;  of  the  pouring-out  of  the  wa- 
ter (10  sections),  e.  P"'pnn,  of  the  rejoicings  ;  how  to  di- 
vide the  offerings  and  shew-bread  on  this  festival  among 
the  orders  of  the  priests  (S  sections). 

IS.  aii:  Dl"',  Yom  Tub,  i.e. good  dag,  or,  as  it  is  general- 
ly called,  iljj"'3,  Betzah,  i.e.  the  egg,  from  the  word  with 
which  it  commences,  containing  five  chapters:  a.  <1U'^!1 
illPIJ  iT,  whether  an  egg  laid  on  the  festival  may  be  eaten 
thereon.  On  this  question  the  schools  of  Shammai  and 
Hillel  are  divided ;  the  former  decide  in  the  affirmative, 
the  latter  in  the  negative  (10  sections),  b.  3113  Dl"',  or 
'jib'^'iUan  311  jJ,  i.  e.  of  connecting  the  meals  on  the  Sab- 
bath and  other  subseqtient  holydays.  Maimouides  gives 
the  following  account,  which  will  enable  the  reader  to  un- 
derstand this  expression  :  "  The  rabbins,  in  order  to  pre- 
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vent  cooking  or  preparation  of  fuod  on  the  festival  for  the 
following  working-days,  have  prohihited  it  even  for  the 
Sabbath  immediately  following.  They  have  ordered,  how- 
ever, that  some  article  of  food  should  be  prepared  on  the 
day  before  the  festival,  to  which  more  may  be  cooked,  in 
addition,  on  the  festival ;  which  has  been  ordered  with  the 
intention  of  reminding  the  general  mass  that  it  is  not  law- 
ful to  prepare  any  food  on  the  festival  which  is  not  eaten 
thereon.  It  is  called  3T15,  or  mixture,  because  it  mixes 
or  combines  the  preparation  of  food  necessary  for  the  festi- 
val with  that  required  for  the  family's  use  on  the  Sabbath" 
(Hilekothyuvi.  Tub,  ch.vi).  c.  ",">ny  "pX,  of  catching  and 
killing  animals;  how  to  buy  the  necessary  things,  with- 
out mentioning  the  money  (S  sections),  cl.  N"3'2n,  of 
carrying,  especially  wood  not  required  for  burning  (7  sec- 
tions), e.  '|"'3'^1!3'2,  enumeration  and  precise  definition 
of  classes  of  things  which  cannot  be  done  on  a  feast- 
day,  still  less  on  a  Sabbath  day  (7  sections). 

19.  nD'Cn  2<"N"t,  Hash  IJanh-nhrmah,  or  Sew-near,  in  four 
chapters:  a.  C^SO  "^ITX"!  nriZIX,  ofthe  fourNew-years 
(9  sections),  h.  "|D'^N  DX,  of  examining  witnesses  who 
witnessed  the  new  moon,  and  of  announcing  it  on  the  top 
of  the  mountains  by  lire  (9  sections),  c.  imX"l,  of  an- 
nouncing the  new  moon  and  new  year  with  cornets  (S 
sections),  rf.  P"J  3113  DT',  what  to  do  in  case  the  New- 
year  falls  on  the  Sabbath,  and  of  the  order  of  service  on 
the  New-year  (9  sections). 

20.  rr^Jj-'n,  I'aanith,  ov  fastinr/,  in  four  chapters:  a. 
''Ta'^X'2,  of  prayer  for  rain,  and  proclamations  of  fasting 
in  case  the  rain  does  not  come  in  due  season  (7  sections). 
6.  rT^S^'n  "no,  of  the  ceremonies  and  prayers  on  the 
great  fast-days  (10  sections),  c.  ibx  nT'J^n  110,  of 
other  occasions  of  fasting ;  of  not  blowing  alarms  ;  when 
to  cease  fasting,  in  case  it  rains  (9  sections),  d.  (TsT?— — 
D^p~iS,  of  the  twenty-four  stations  or  delegates;  their 
fastings,  lessons ;  of  bringing  wood  for  the  altar;  of  the 
17th  of  Tammnz  and  of  the  9th  and  15th  of  Ab  (S  sec- 
tions). The  Mishna  tells  ns  the  following  concerning 
these  dates:  "On  the  17th  of  Tammnz  the  stone  tables 
were  broken  and  the  daily  offering  ceased,  and  the  city 
was  broken  up,  and  Apostenins  (i.  e.  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes)  burned  the  law,  and  he  set  up  an  image  in  the  Tem- 
ple. On  the  9th  of  Ab  it  was  proclaimed  to  onr  fathers 
that  they  should  not  enter  the  land,  and  the  house  was 
ruined  for  the  lirst  and  second  time,  and  Biiher  was  tak- 
en, and  the  city  was  ploughed  up."  Rabban  Simon,  the 
son  of  Gamaliel,  said,  "There  were  no  holydays  in  Israel 
like  the  1.5th  of  Ab,  or  like  the  Day  of  Atonement,  be- 
cause in  them  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  promenaded 
in  white  gannents,  borrowed,  that  no  one  might  be 
ashamed  of  her  poverty.  All  these  garments  must  be 
baptized.  And  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  promenaded 
and  danced  in  the  vineyards.  And  what  did  they  say? 
'  Look  here,  young  man,  and  see  whom  you  choose  :  look 
out  for  beauty,  look  for  family.'  'Favor  is  deceitful,  and 
beauty  is  vain  ;  but  a  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  she 
shall  be  praised  ;'  and  it  is  said,  'Give  her  of  tlie  fruit  of 
her  hands,  and  let  her  own  w(nks  praise  her  in  the  gates' 
(Prov.  xxxi,  30,  31).  And  it  is  also  said  :  'Go  forth,  O  ye 
daughters  of  Zion,  and  behold  king  Solomon  with  the 
crown  wherewith  his  mother  crowned  him  in  the  day  of 
his  espousals,  and  in  the  day  of  the  gladness  of  his  heart' " 
(Song  of  Solomon,  iii,  11). 

21.  nb"'5"3,  MefiilJ ah,  or  the  roll  of  the  book  of  Esther,  in 
four  chapters :  a.  ilb^5'2,  of  the  days  on  which  the  Megil- 
lah  is  read  (11  sections).  The  Gemara,  on  the  fourth  sec- 
tion of  this  Mishna  (fol.  7,  col.  2),  tells  ns  that  the  Jews  are 
directed  to  get  so  drunk  on  the  Feast  of  Pnrim  that  they 
cannot  discern  the  difference  between  "  Blessed  be  Morde- 
cai  and  cursed  be  Ilarnan"  and  "Cursed  be  Mordecai  and 
blessed  be  Ilaman."  On  the  same  page  we  read,  "Rabba 
and  rabiri  Zira  made  their  Puiim  entertainment  together. 
When  Rabba  got  drunk,  he  arose  and  killed  rabbi  Zira. 
On  the  following  day  he  prayeii  for  mercy,  and  restored 
him  to  life.  The  Pillowing  year  Rabba  proposed  to  him 
aaain  to  make  their  Pnrim  entertainment  together;  but 
he  answered,  ';Miracles  don't  happen  every  day.'"  b. 
S<"11pil,  how  to  read  the  Megillah ;  what  can  only  be 


done  by  day,  and  what  can  be  done  by  night  (G  sections), 
c.  1"i"n  '^33,  of  the  sale  of  holy  things;  of  the  lessons 
for  the  Sabbath  duiiiig  the  month  of  Adar,  and  for  other 
festivals  (6  sections),  d.  ffZ^V  nbij'cn  nx  Xllpn, 
of  the  persons  required  for  the  lessons;  how  many  verses 
each  person  may  read  ;  who  must  be  silenced  in  i)ublic 
prayer;  of  the  passages  which  at  the  public  reading  are 
to  be  omitted,  or  at  least  not  to  be  interpreted  (10  sec- 
tions). For  these  passages,  see  the  following  article,  Tal- 
Mcn,  Tnr,  IN  THE  Timk  of  the  Oi.d  Tkstamf.nt. 

2'J.  "pl-p  1Z-"1?3,  Moid  Katun,  or  small  holyday,  in  three 
chapters,  treats  of  the  half-holydays  between  the  first  and 
the  last  day  of  the  Passover,  and  of  the  Feast  of  Taberna- 
cles :  a.  ■ppir'3,  of  working  in  the  field  ;  of  graves,  and  of 
making  coffins  ;  and  what  pertains  to  a  building  (10  sec- 
tions), b.  "jEiTwJ  "^"2,  of  the  work  done  on  fruits  :  what 
may  be  carried  and  bought  (5  sections),  c.  "pnt!3"2  15X1, 
of  shavinsr,  washing,  writing,  and  mourning  (9  sections). 

23.  n5''rin,C/!a(7/(7a/i,or/fa.s?ni_i7,  in  three  chapters,  speaks 
of  the  voluntary  sacrifices — oiher  than  the  paschal  lamb- 
offered  by  individual  Jews  on  the  great  feasts:  a.  bzn 
■pn^'^n,  of  the  persons  who  are  obliged  to  appear  at  the 
feasts  (S  sections).  6.  I'^w^in  "pX,  of  sundry  ordinances 
having  no  direct  connection  with  the  subject  indicated  by 
the  title  of  the  treatise:  thus  the  first  section  of  this  second 
chapter  opens  with  "Men  must  not  lecture  on  matters  of 
incest  (or  adultery)  before  thi-ee  persons,  nor  on  matters 
of  the  creation  before  two,  nor  on  the  chariot  before  one, 
unless  he  be  wise  and  intelligent  by  his  own  knowledge,'' 
etc. ;  of  laying-on  of  hands  (7  sections),  c.  UJlpH  "1 -in, 
in  how  far  the  rules  for  holy  things  are  more  weighty 
than  for  the  heave-offering;  in  how  far  certain  persons 
may  be  credited;  how  the  vessels  of  the  sauciuary  were 
cleaned  again  after  the  feast  (S  sections). 

III.  d''t"3   H'O ,  fieder  yashim  (W omew). 
This  feeder  is  composed  of  seven  treatises,  viz. : 

24.  mTOS"^,  Yebamoth,  enters  into  the  minutest  de- 
tails as  to  the  peculiar  Jewish  precept  of  yibhutri,  or  the 
obligation  of  marrying  the  childless  widow  of  a  brother, 
with  the  alternative  disgrace  of  the  performance  of  the 
cUaliUdh,  or  removal  of  the  shoe  of  the  recalcitrant,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  book  of  Ruth.  It  contains  sixteen  chap- 
ters, in  1'23  sections,  a.  The  opening  section  of  this 
treatise  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  subject  treated  there. 
"Fifteen  women  free  their  rival  wives  and  their  rival's 
rivals  from  the  chalitsah  and  yibbum  ad  infinitum,  viz. 
his  daughter  (the  dead  brother's  wife  being  the  daughter 
of  a  surviving  brother),  son's  daughter,  or  daughter's 
daughter;  his  wife's  daughter,  wife's  son's  daughter,  or 
wife's  daughter's  daughter  ;  his  mother-in-law,  mother  of 
his  motber-iu-Iaw,  the  mother  of  his  father-in-law;  his 
maternal  sister,  his  mother's  sister,  or  his  wife's  sister ; 
the  widow  of  his  maternal  brother,  or  the  widow  of  a 
brother  who  was  not  alive  at  the  same  time  with  him, 
and  his  daughter-in-law.  All  these  free  their  rival  wives 
and  their  rival's  rivals  from  tlie  chalitsah  and  yibbum. 
If,  however,  any  of  these  had  died,  or  refused  her  con- 
sent, or  had  been  divorced,  or  is  unfit  for  procreation, 
their  rivals  may  be  married  by  yibbum  ;  yet  refusal  of 
consent  or  unfitness  [to  procreate]  cannot  be  ajjplied  in 
respect  to  his  mother-in-law,  or  the  mother  of  his  father- 
in-law."  This  Mishna  is  called  D'^'iTi  PITir'  IT^n  {i 
sections),  b.  PITX  "lUS,  of  cases  where  a  brother  was 
born  after  the  married  brother's  death;  of  cases  where  a 
brother  is  to  he  freed  either  according  to  the  command  or 
for  the  sacredness  of  the  person  ;  of  the  equal  right  of 
brothers  and  sons;  of  betrothing  to  persons  who  cannot 
be  dislingnished  from  each  other:  of  wives  who  cannot 
l)e  married  (10  sections),  c.  "pnx  n"31X,  of  hypothet- 
ical cases,  e.  g.  when  brothers  married  sisters,  etc.  (10  sec- 
tions), d.  •j'binn,  of  the  sister-in-law  who  was  found  to 
be  pregnant;  when  she  gets  the  heritage;  of  her  mar- 
riage contract ;  of  her  relatives;  how  long  she  must  wait; 
what  constitutes  a  mamzer,  i.  e.  an  illegitimate  child; 
that  the  sister  of  the  deceased  wife  may  be  married  (13 
sections),  e.  bx'^b'sa  'p'^,  of  the  risrhts  of  a  marriage 
contract  and  divorce  (6  sections).  /.  >"  X^n,  whom  the 
high-priest  cannot  marry;   what  constitutes  a  ba:ren 
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woman,  or  a  prostitute  ;  of  the  duty  of  begetting  children 
(G  sections),  g.  nSTiSN,  win)  is  entitled,  under  tliese  cir- 
tnmstMnees,  to  eat  of  the  heave-offering  or  not  (6  sections). 
Ii.  b""?!,  of  one  that  is  wounded  in  the  stones,  and  of  one 
that  has  his  privy  member  ciU  off;  of  the  Ammonites 
and  Moabiles;  of  the  heimaphrodile,  etc.  (6  sections). 
i.  "|TinT2  "O^,  of  women,  or  brothers-in-law,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  their  relationship,  can  neither  marry  nor  be  mar- 
ried, and  of  the  prohibited  degrees  (G  sections),  j.  iliUNri 
"ihilV,  of  false  news  that  one  or  the  other  died;  of  the 
carnal  intercourse  of  one  who  is  not  yet  marriageable  (9 
sections),  k.  "j'^X'^JTS,  of  violated  women,  proselytes,  and 
interchanged  children  (7  sections).  I.  m^^rt,  of  the 
ceremoniesof  the  chalitsah  (6  sections),  m.  D'll^'lX  1153, 
and  n.  OTn,of  the  refusal  uf  one  who  is  not  of  age  to 
marry  a  man  ;  of  the  ri^'lit  of  deaf  persons  (13  and  4  sec- 
tions),   o.  nzh  ITJ  nrxn,  and  ?>.  -brrj  nrxn 

n?"n,  how  the  evidence  that  one  is  dead  receives  cre- 
dence, and  its  validity  as  to  the  right  of  the  wife  marry- 
ing again;  and  the  Levirate  (q.  v.)  (10  and  7  sections). 
Several  portions  of  this  treatise  are  so  offensive  to  all  feel- 
ings of  delicacy  that  they  have  been  left  untranslated  by 
the  English  translators,  and  are  either  printed  in  Hebrew 
or  represented  by  asterisks  alone. 

25.  mmrs,  Ketkuboth,  in  thirteen  chapters,  contains 
the  laws  relating  to  marriage  contracts:  a.  ilbWS,  of 
such  as  are  regarded  as  virgins,  and  of  the  sum  promised 
by  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride  (10  sections),  b.  n  wNtl, 
whether  a  person  may  testify  of  himself,  and  of  the  credi- 
bility of  the  witnesses  (10  sections),  c.  msa  1>X,  of 
the  penalty  for  violating  a  virgin  (9  sections),  d.  n"l53, 
to  whom  the  fine  belongs;  of  the  rights  of  a  father  over 
his  daughter;  of  a  husband  over  his  wife;  what  the  hns- 
band  owes  the  wife  ;  of  the  heritage  of  sons  and  daughters 
(1-2  sections),  e.  iab;>  rjX,  of  the  addition  to  the  kethubah 
(or  the  sum  stipulated  in  the  marriage  contract) ;  of  the 
duties  belonging  to  the  wife  ;  of  conjugal  duties  ;  to  how 
much  a  wife  is  entitled  for  her  living  (9  sections).  /. 
rX'i^'O,  what  the  wife  owes  to  her  husband,  and  what 
belongs  to  him;  of  assigning  against  the  sum  which  the 
wife  has  brought  in,  and  of  the  dowry  of  a  daughter  (7  sec- 
tions). (1.  T^T^n,  of  the  vows  of  a  woman,  and  of  the  de- 
fects which  cause  a  divorce  (10  sections),  /t.  "iss^iy  n"i"5<n, 
of  the  rights  of  the  husband  to  the  property  which  fell  to 
his  wife  during  her  marriage,  and  vice  versa  (S  sections). 
?.  3ri13n,  of  the  privileges  at  the  meeting  of  creditors,  and 
before  whom  the  wife  has  to  swear  that  she  has  received 
nothingof  her  kethubah  (9  sections),  j.  "^Vlja  nin'J  i'2, 
of  cases  where  a  man  has  more  than  one  wife  (6  sections)^ 
k.  nSIT'^S  nanbx,  of  the  rights  of  widows,  and  of  the 
sale  of  the  kethubah  which  is  invested  in  immovable 
property  (6  sections).  I.  rrjxn  TX  St'::i2ln,  of  the 
right  of  a  daughter  of  a  former  husband,  and  of  the  right 
of  a  widow  to  remain  in  her  husband's  house  (4  sections). 
m.  '^D'^'^T  '•i'CJ,  different  opinions  of  two  judges  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  how  a  wife  may  not  be  taken  from  one  place  to 
another;  of  the  privileges  in  living  in  the  land  of  Israel 
and  at  Jerusalem  ;  as  to  the  money  in  which  the  kethu- 
bah must  be  paid  (11  sections). 

26.  □"i"l"13,  Ncdarim,  or  vows,  in  eleven  chapters:  a. 
"''^'IID  73,  of  the  expressions  for  vows,  since  a  person  is 
obliged  to  keep  them,  even  if  the  words  were  wronglv  and 
not  correctly  pronounced  (4  sections).  6.  "p^nT^  1?X1, 
what  words  do  not  constitute  a  vow ;  how  they  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  an  oath  ;  what  restrictions  and  ambi- 
guities may  occur  (5  sections),  c.  QiTTJ  n"!j"lX,  of 
four  kinds  of  vows  which  are  regarded  as  void  ;  of  the 
vows  made  to  robbers,  publicans,  etc.  (11  sections),     d. 

mn-in  -pn  -px,  and  c  mr::  'psnvrn,  of  the  case 

where  a  person  has  consented  to  derive  no  advantage  from 
another  or  to  be  to  him  of  no  use,  and  how  one  can  make 
something  prohibited  to  the  other  (8  and  C  sections).    /. 

b-:jii-:n  p'  ^^^':1^,  and  g-  pi'^n  p  iTisn,  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  eatables,  in  case  they  have  been  renounced, 
etc.  (10  and  9  sections),    h.  "pi  DD''p,  concerning  the  time 


over  which  the  vow  extends  (7  sections),  i.  ^'r"''5X  "^H"!, 
of  divers  causes  for  which  a  vow  may  be  made  ('.)  sections). 
j.  il"l"D,  who  has  the  right  of  making  the  vow  of  a  wife 
or  daughter  void  (8  sections),  k.  D'^TTD  lbx"1,  what 
vows  can  be  made  void  by  the  husband  or  father,  and 
what  in  case  of  ignorance  or  error  (12  sections). 

27.  T^TS,  Sazir,  in  nine  chapters,  relating  to  vows  of 
abstinence:  a.  n'.I^T:  iiIDD  bs,  of  the  form  in  which 
such  a  vow  can  be  made;  of  the  difference  of  Sainson'.s 
vow  of  abstinence  from  others  (7  sections),  b.  ■'2"'in 
T^TS,  what  vows  are  binding  and  what  not  (10  sections). 
c.  I'^DNUJ  "1^,  of  the  time  of  shaving  (7  sections),  d.  "''O 
"iBXw,  of  the  remission  and  removing  the  same  (7  sec- 
tions), e.  ^i^'Z'O  ri'^n,  what  is  to  be  done  in  cases  tif 
error  and  other  dubious  cases  (7  sections).  /.  nuj^uJ 
'p"l1DX,  of  things  prohibited  to  a  Nazarite  (11  sections). 
<;.  pnn  "(lis,  for  what  uncleanness  he  must  shave  him- 
self (4  sections).  /(,.  n'i"l''T3  "'21U,  of  some  doubtful  cases 
(2  sections),  i.  CIS"!!,  of  the  power  which,  in  divers 
cases,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  he  is  unclean  ;  wheth- 
er Samuel  was  a  Nazarite  (5  sections). 

28.  niOlD,  Sotah,  or  the  erring  woman,  in  nine  chapters : 
a.  XSp'Sn,  what  constitutes  an  erring  woman  ;  who  must 
drink  the  bitter  water ;  how  she  is  to  be  pieseuted  in  pub- 
lic, etc.  (9  sections),  fc.  X^H'D  iT^n,  of  writing  the  curses, 
and  the  ceremonies  connected  with  it  (G  sections),  c.  iT^tl 
b-3'3,  of  the  offering  of  the  soti'di,  and  the  fate  of  the  wom- 
an found  guilty  (8  sections),  d.  HDTlX,  where  the  bitter 
water  is  not  to  be  used  (5  sections),  e.  n"i"an'J  Cil'D, 
that  the  bitter  water  should  also  be  taken  by  the  adul- 
terer (5  sections).  /.  N3'^pO  "^"O,  of  the  required  testi- 
mony (4  sections),  g.  "pTCSi  IPS,  of  formulas  to  be 
spoken  in  the  holy  tongue,  and  of  such  not  to  be  spoken 
in  that  tongue  (8  sections),  h.  r!Vu3"2,  of  the  address  of 
the  priest  anointed  as  king  (7  sections),  i.  TO^':),  of  kill- 
ing the  heifer  for  expiation  of  an  uncertain  murder;  of 
different  things  which  have  been  abolished,  and  what 
will  be  at  the  time  of  the  Messiah  (U  sections).  The  last 
sections  of  this  Mishna  are  very  interesting  because  they 
foretell  the  signs  of  the  approaching  Messiah,  and  wind 
up  with  the  following  remarkable  words:  "In  the  time 
of  the  Messiah  the  people  will  be  impudent  and  be  given 
to  drinking;  public-houses  will  flourish  and  the  vine 
will  be  dear;  none  will  care  for  punishment,  and  the 
learned  will  be  driven  from  one  place  to  the  other,  and 
no  one  will  have  compassion  on  them ;  the  wisdom  of 
the  scribes  will  be  stinking;  fear  of  God  will  be  despised  ; 
truth  will  be  oppressed,  and  the  wise  will  become  less. 
The  young  men  will  shame  the  old,  the  old  will  rise 
against  the  young;  the  son  will  despise  the  father;  the 
daughter  will  rise  against  the  mother,  the  daughter-in- 
law  against  the  mother-in-law,  and  a  man's  foes  shall  be 
they  of  his  own  household.  The  face  of  that  generation 
is  as  the  face  of  a  dog ;  the  son  shall  not  reverence  the 
father !" 

29.  'pI35,  Gittin,  or  divorce  bills,  in  uiue  chapters,  treats 
of  divorce,  and  the  writing  given  to  the  wife  on  that  oc- 
casion;  how  it  must  be  written,  etc.:  a.  Zii,  X'^S^n,  of 
sending  a  divorce,  and  what  must  be  observed  in  case  the 
husband  sends  one  to  his  wife  (6  sections),  b.  l35  X'^^'CH 
r3''1w'2,  when,  how,  and  on  what  it  must  be  wiisten 
(7  sections),  c.  li^  hj,  that  it  must  be  written  in  the 
name  of  the  wife  (S  sections),  d.  125  nbl'wil,  sundiy 
enactments,  made  for  the  better  existence  of  the  world 
(9  sections),  e.  'pp'^tin,  enactments  for  the  sake  of 
peace  (9  sections).  /.  "I^IXH,  sundry  cases  of  the  bill 
of  divorce  (7  sections),  g.  TinX'ZJ  "^"D,  of  additional  con- 
ditions (9  sections),  h.  u;2  pTTtl,  of  throwing  the  di- 
vorce bill,  its  different  effects;  what  constitutes  a  bahl 
bill  of  divorce  (i.e.  one  which  according  to  the  Mishna 
has  more  folds  than  subscribing  witnesses)  (10  sections'!. 
?".  lUinxn,  of  the  signature  of  witnesses,  and  of  the  cause 
that  constitutes  a  divorce,  of  which  the  school  of  Shnm- 
mai  says,  "No  man  may  divorce  his  wife,  unless  he  find 
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in  her  scandalous  behavior,  for  it  is  said  (Deut.  xxiv,  I), 
'Because  he  found  iu  her  some  unclennness ;'  but  the 
school  of  Ilillel  says,  'Even  if  she  spoiled  His  food,  be- 
cause it  ia  said  some  uncleaiiuess.'  li.  Akiba  suys, 
'  Eveu  if  he  found  one  handsomer  than  she,  for  it  is 
said,  if  it  happen  that  she  found  no  favor  iu  his  eyes.' " 

30.  "punp,  Kiddnshin,  or  betrothals,  in  four  chapters:  a. 
IT^ip;  nCXn,  of  the  different  ways  in  which  a  wife  is  ac- 
quired, and  how  she  rej^ains  her  liberty;  of  the  difference 
of  prayers  which  are  incumbent  upon  the  man  and  wife,  in 
and  outside  of  the  land  of  Israel  (10  sections),  b.  w'Xn 
ir'lp'2,  of  valid  and  invalid  betrothals  (10  sections),  c. 
■n^nb  "I -IXn,  of  betrothals  made  under  certain  condi- 
tions :  of  children  of  different  marriages  (13  sections),  d. 
■«Qn",n  n"lw'S',  of  the  different  kinds  of  families  whicli 
may  intermarry  and  w^hich  cannoi;  of  the  evidence  of  a 
known  or  unknown  lineage;  rules  accoiding  to  which  a 
man  ought  not  to  be  in  a  secluded  place  alone  with  wom- 
en ;  counsels  as  to  the  trade  or  profession  iu  which  an  Is- 
raelite should  bring  up  his  son  ;  occup-ations  which  an  un- 
married man  should  not  follow,  on  account  of  the  great 
facilities  they  offer  for  unchaste  practices.  It  also  stales 
that  all  ass-drivers  are  wicked,  camel-drivers  are  honest, 
sailors  are  pious,  physicians  are  destined  for  hell,  and 
butchers  are  company  for  Amalek  (U  sections). 

IV.  'pp*f3  "l"!3.  Seder  Kezikin  (Damages). 
This  Seder  contains  ten  tractates: 

31.  N^Sp  X32,  Baba  Kamma,  or  the/rs(  gat^,  so  called 
because  in  the  East  law  is  often  administered  iu  the  gate- 
way of  a  city.  It  treats,  in  ten  chapters,  of  damages :  a. 
n3X  ni'^TX,  of  four  kinds  of  damages,  restitution  and 
its  amount  (4  sections),  b.  bj'^n  lli'^w,  how  an  animal 
can  cause  damage,  and  of  the  owner  who  is  obliged  to 
make  restitution  (0  sections),  c.  rT'J'Cn,  of  damage 
caused  by  men ;  of  goring  oxen  (U  sections),  d  and  e. 
"I';a,  continuation,  and  of  damage  caused  by  an  open  pit 
(9  and  7  sections).  /.  02i::n,  of  damage  caused  by  necrli- 
geni  feeding  of  cattle  and  by  tire  (6  sections),  g.  n2""172, 
of  restitution,  when  it  is  double,  twofold  or  fivefold  (7  sec- 
tions), h.  bS'nn,  of  restitution  for  hurting  or  wounding 
(7  sections),  i.  ^TIJIH,  what  to  do,  in  case  some  change 
happens  with  something  robbed ;  of  the  fifth  part  above 
the  usual  restitution,  in  case  of  perjury  (12  sections),  j. 
b^ZN'CI  bTISil,  of  sundry  cases,  applicable  to  the  restitu- 
liou  of  stolen  goods  (10  sections). 

32.  ri"i  jl^  N33,  Baba  Metsiah,  or  the  middle  gate,  in  ten 
chapters,  treats  of  claims  resulting  from  trusts:  a.  d'^StJ 
■pTniX,  and  b.  Pli<"'lJ'2  ibx,  what  to  do  with  goods  which 
■were  found  (S  and  11  sections),  c.  T'pS'an,  of  deposits 
(12  sections),  d.  amtl,  of  buyins,  and  different  kinds  of 
cheating  (12  sections),  c.  ItlT'^X,  of  different  kinds  of 
usury  and  overtaxing  (11  sections).  /.  "iDVi'n,  of  the 
rights  of  hiring  (8  sections),  jr.  "i^riBll  TX  "IDVCn,  of 
the  rights  of  laborers  concerning  their  eating,  and  what 
they  may  eat  of  the  eatables  they  work  on  ;  of  the  four 
kinds  of  keeping,  and  what  is  meant  by  dne.%  i.  e.  casus 
fortuitus  (11  sections),  h.  >XTw'ri,continuation,aud  again 
of  hiring  (9  sections),  i.  bsp'Sn,  of  the  rights  among 
farmers;  of  wages,  and  taking  a  pledge  (13  sections),  j. 
r.^nn,  of  divers  cases  when  something  belonging  to 
two  has  fallen  in  ;  of  the  rights  of  public  places  (6  sec- 
tions). 

33.  XinS  X-2,  Baba  Bathra,  or  the  last  gate,  in  ten 
chapters,  treats  of  the  partition  of  immovables,  laws  of 
tenantry,  joint  occupation,  and  rights  of  common:  a. 
"^SmiTl,  of  the  partition  of  such  things  as  are  iu  com- 
mon ;  what  each  has  to  contribute,  and  how  one  can  be 
obliged  to  make  a  partition  (6  sections),  b.  IISH''  X3,  of 
divers  kinds  of  servitude;  what  and  how  far  something 
must  be  removed  from  the  neighbor's  premises  for  differ- 
ent causes  (14  sections),  c.  Pptn,  of  superannuation  of 
things,  and  its  rights  (12  sections),  d.  IT^nn  PlX  IDITyll, 
what  is  sold  along  with  the  sale  (9  sections),  e.  "iDlian 
nS'^SOfl  rX,  continuation,  and  how  a  sale  may  be  made 


void  (11  sections).  /.  niT^S  "IZI^JI,  for  what  a  person 
must  be  good;  of  the  required  size  of  different  places  and 
the  right  of  passing  through  (8  sections),  g.  I^INH,  of 
becoming  security  for  a  sold  acre  and  of  other  things  per- 
taining to  it  (4  sections),  h.  "J'^pma  C,  of  inheritances 
(S  sections),  i.  V^'ii  "^?3,  of  the  division  of  property  (10 
sections),  j.  liTJD  I3J,  what  is  required  in  order  to  make 
a  contract  legal  (8  sections). 

34.  'p'^TilDD,  Sanhedrin,  or  courts  of  justice,  in  eleven 
chapters:  a.  r'i3'"i'2''a  "'S'^'l,  of  the  difference  of  the  three 
tribunals  of,  u,  at  least  three  persons;  /3,  the  small  Sanhe- 
drim of  twenty-three  persons;  and,  7,  the  great  Sanhedrim 
of  seventy-one  persons  (6  sections).  6.  PTIS  'lilD,  of  the 
privileges  of  the  high-priest  and  king  (5  sections),  c.  ''S'^l 
riaTCS,  of  appointing  judges  ;  unfitness  for  being  judge 
and  witness  ;  of  hearing  the  witnesses  and  publishing  the 
sentence  (8  sections),  d.  inx,  of  judgments  in  money 
and  judgments  in  souls;  a  description  how  they  sat  in 
judgment  (5  sections),  e.  'ppT3  1TI,  again  of  exam- 
ining witnesses,  and  what  must  be  ob^erved  in  capital 
punishments  (5  sections).  /.  "1^33,  of  stouiug  iu  special 
(6  sections),  g.  mn''T2  SS1X,  of  the  other  capital  pun- 
ishments; those  that  were  to  be  stoned  (11  sections),  h. 
"iTiD  "p,  of  stubborn  sous  and  their  punishments,  with 
so  many  restrictions,  however,  that  this  case  hardly  could 
ever  have  occurred  (7  sections),  i.  'f]  15X1,  of  criminals 
who  were  burned  or  beheaded  ^,G  sections),  j.  PX"  w^  72, 
of  those  who  have  part  in  the  world  to  come,  viz.  "all  Is- 
rael" (6  sections).  But  the  following  have  no  share:  he 
who  says  that  the  resiu'rection  of  the  dead  is  not  found 
in  the  law,  or  that  there  is  no  revealed  law  from  heaven, 
and  the  Epicurean.  Besides,  there  are  excluded  from 
the  world  to  come,  Jeroboam,  Ahab,  Alanasseh,  Balaam, 
Doeg,  Ahitophel,  and  Gehazi.  So,  likewise,  the  genera- 
tiim  of  the  Deluge;  that  of  the  Dispersion  (Gen.  xi,  8) :  the 
men  of  Sodom,  the  spies,  the  generation  of  the  wilder- 
ness, the  congregation  of  Korah,  and  the  men  of  a  city 
given  to  id<datry.  In  the  Gemaia  a  good  deal  is  spoken 
of  the  Messiah,  k.  'ppinrn  ■JH  ibx,  of  those  that  are 
strangled,  especially  rebellious  elders  and  their  puuisb- 
nient  (6  sections). 

35.  mso,  Makkoth,  or  stripes,  in  three  chapters,  treats 
of  corporal  punishments:  a.  W1l"n  "t^'^D,  in  what 
cases  false  witnesses  are  inflicted  with  the  stripes,  and  of 
the  mode  of  procedure  against  false  witnesses  in  general 
(10  sections),  b.  'n  IPX,  of  unintentional  murders,  and 
the  cities  of  refuge  (8  sections),  c.  "in  15X1,  of  criminals 
deserving  the  stripes  ;  how  they  should  be  inflicted  ;  why 
forty  save  one  (?) ;  of  stopping  in  case  the  delinquent  is 
regarded  as  too  weali ;  that  such  as  have  suffered  this 
penalty  are  free  from  the  punishment  of  extermination  ; 
of  the  reward  of  those  who  keep  the  law;  why  so  many 
laws  were  given  to  Israel  (16  sections). 

36.  n"13113,  Shcbuoth,  or  oaths,  in  eight  chapters:  a. 
D^ri'J  ri3'13113,  of  different  kinds  wherein  a  i)ei>on  is 
conscious  or  unconscious  of  having  touched  anything  uu- 
clean  (because  it  is  treated  under  the  head  of  oaths.  Lev. 
V,  2);  of  the  atonement  through  sacrifices;  w'hat  sins  were 
atoned  by  the  different  kinds  of  sacrifices  (7  sections),  b. 
Vi'iVI'',  how  far  the  sanctity  of  the  conrt  of  the  Temple 
reaches  (5  sections),  c.  niS'in'S,  of  forswearing,  its  kinds 
and  degrees  (11  sections),  d.  miTt  r"'3"U,  of  the  oath 
of  witnesses;  of  blasphemy  and  cursing  (13  sections),  e. 
"llpSn  n^l-T,  of  the  oath  mentioned  in  Lev.  vi,  3, 
and  of  the  perjurer  (5  sections).  /.  ')'^3"iTn  r"13f ,  of 
the  oath  demanded  by  the  court,  when  it  must  be  taken 
or  not,  and  what  ought  to  be  testified  (7  sections),  g. 
')'^"2'l!.'2n  PD,  of  such  oaths  as  are  for  the  benefit  of 
him  that  swears  (8  sections),  h.  'pITIlT  n"3"lX,  of  the 
different  watchmen  who  must  be  security  for  goods  ;  liow 
far  it  goes;  in  what  cases  they  must  replace  it  or  swear; 
what  in  case  they  lied  (6  sections). 

37.  ri'^ny,  Edaijoth,  or  testimonies,  in  eight  chapters. 
It  is  so  called  because  it  consists  of  laws  which  tried  and 
trustworthy  teachers  attested  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
elder  teachers,  in  Sauhedrim  assembled:  a.  "^XIST,  enact- 
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meiits  in  which  the  other  sages  deviate  from  the  schools 
of  Shaniniai  and  llillel,  or  wliereiii  the  school  of  Ilillel  is 
followed,  or  wherein  the  school  of  Hillel  has  siiveii  way  to 
that  of  Shammai  (14  sections),  b.  H2''in  i^l,  enactments 
of  different  rabbins,  especially  of  H.  Ishmael  and  R.  Akiba 
oil  mostly  unimportant  things  (10  sections),  c  ""Cll  P3 
"i^XTaU,  enactments  of  K.  Uos.i  on  divers  defilements  (12 
sections),  d.  D'^1-1  ^3X,  laws  in  which  the  school  of 
Shammai  is  more  lenient  than  that  of  Hillel  (12  sections). 
e.  il'^Ml'^  ''^"l.  laws  which  R.  Akiba  would  not  take  back 
(7  secti(ms).  /.  '3  il'^^^n'^  "^m,  of  different  kinds  of  de- 
filement on  which  disputes  have  taken  phice  with  R.  Eli- 
ezer  (3  sections),  jr  and /*.  "^'■.ri'^  "I  T^S'll,  of  some  mi- 
nor points  which  cannot  be  brought  under  one  common 
nomenclature  ;  at  the  end  we  read  that  Elijah  the  Prophet 
will  finally  determine  all  disputed  points  of  the  sages  and 
will  bring  peace  (9  and  7  sections). 

38.  rilT  n^Il^y,  Abodah  Zarah,  or  idolatry,  in  five  chap- 
ters. This  treatise  is  wanting  in  the  Basle  edition  of  157S, 
because  severe  reflections  upon  Jesus  Christ  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  found  therein  by  the  censor:  a.  "(iT^T^X  "^325, 
what  must  be  observed  concerning  idolatrous  feasts,  and 
of  things  not  to  be  sold  to  idolaters  (9  sections).  6.  "pN 
"pl^TSS'lS,  of  divers  forbidden  occasions  which  tend  to- 
wards a  near  relation  vi'ith  idolaters ;  of  the  use  that  can 
be  made  of  their  goods,  especially  eatables  (7  sections), 
c.  D^^b^il  52,  of  idols,  temples,  altars,  and  groves  (10 
sections),  d.  bxS'ww"^  "^3^,  of  what  belongs  to  an  idol, 
and  of  desecrating  an  idol ;  prohibition  of  wine  of  liba- 
tion, and  of  every  wine  which  was  only  touched  by  a 
heathen,  because  even  the  slightest  libation  could  have 
made  it  sacrificial  wine  (12  sections),  e.  ~3T»l"n,  contin- 
uation of  things  with  which  wine  could  have  been  mixed 
up;  how  to  cleanse  utensils  bought  of  a  heathen  for  eat- 
ing purposes  (12  sections). 

89.  mnX,  Aboth,  or  maS  ''p"IS,  Pirkey  Aboth,  con- 
tains the  ethical  maxims  of  the  fathers  of  the  Mishna. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  six  chapters, 
because  they  all  contain  maxims  without  any  chronolog- 
ical order.  This  treatise  speaks  of  the  oral  law,  its  traus- 
niissiou,  names  of  the  "receivers,"  and  contains  maxims, 
apothegms,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  wise.  The  first  chap- 
ter has  IS,  the  second  16,  the  third  18,  the  fourth  22,  the 
fifth  23,  and  the  sixth  10  sections.  A  more  detailed  account 
of  it  has  been  given  in  the  art.  Pikkk  Abotu  (q.  v.). 

40.  HT'Tin,  Horayoth,  or  decisions,  in  three  chapters, 
treats  of  the  manner  of  pronouncing  sentences  and  other 
matters  relating  to  judges  and  their  functions,  but  which, 
though  erroneous,  still  were  observed,  and  for  which  a 
sin-offering  was  to  be  brought  according  to  Lev.  iv,  13 :  a. 
1"l'il,  in  what  cases  and  under  what  circumstances  such 
ofterings  were  to  be  brought  by  the  congregation  or  not  (5 
sections),  b. 'ilZ  n"lin,  of  the  sin-offering  of  an  anoint- 
ed priest  and  prince  (7  sections),  c.  JT^'J^  "(i^^,  who  is 
meant  by  an  anointed  priest  and  prince  ;  of  the  difterence 
between  an  anointed  priest  and  one  only  invested  with 
the  priesthood  :  of  the  prerogatives  of  a  high-priest  be- 
fore a  common  priest ;  of  the  male  sex  before  the  female ; 
finally,  of  the  order  of  precedence  among  those  who  pro- 
fess the  Jewish  religion,  that  a  learned  precedes  an  un- 
learned (S  sections). 

V.  D^'Olp  "ilD,  Seder  Kodashim  (Consecrations). 
This  Seder  contains  eleven  tractates: 

41.  D^nST,  Zebachim,  or  sacrifices,  in  nineteen  chapters: 
a.  □"^n^Tn  ?3,  in  how  far  every  sacrifice  must  be  regard- 
ed with  the  intention  that  it  shall  be  such  a  sacrifice  (4  sec- 
tions),  b.  snpiri  ninntn  h^,  and  c  •j-'biosn  bo, 

how  it  becomes  unfit  or  an  abomination  (5  and  6  sections). 
(/.  ■^N''3'i"  T'^'Z,  of  sprinkling  the  blood  (6  sections),  e. 
"(wip'a  iriT'^X,  of  the  difference  between  the  most  holy 
sacrifices  and  those  of  less  holiness  (S  sections).  /.  "iTL'Tp 
C^'OTp,  of  the  place  of  the  altar  where  every  sacrifice 
has  to  be  offered  ^7  sections),  ci.  r|1"il  PXIiPI,  of  the 
sacrifice  of  birds  (6  sections),  h.  'i2i:.'ry:3  D^nntH  ^D, 
of  cases  where  something  of  the  sanctified  has  been 
changed  with  the  other  parts  (12  sections),    i.  UST^n, 


how  the  altar  sanctifies  the  offered  part  (7  sections),  j, 
"l"^"ir,n  PD,  of  the  order  in  which  sacrifices  must  he 
brought;  wliich  precedes  the  other  (8  sections),  k.  QT 
nxisn,  of  washing  the  dress,  etc.,  on  which  the  bloi.d 
of  a  sin-oftering  has  come  (S  sections).  I.  C""'  51313, 
to  whom  the  skins  belong  and  where  they  go  (U  sec- 
tions), m.  DPlVjn,  of  divers  trespasses,  when  trespass 
has  been  committed  unconsciously  during  the  sacrificial 
service  (8  sections),  n.  nXIiPI  HIS,  of  the  difterent 
places  of  sacrificial  service  during  different  periods  (Gil- 
gal,  Shiloh,  Nobh,  Gibeon,  Jerusalem),  and  of  tlie  differ- 
ence between  the  altar  and  tlie  heights  (10  sections). 

42.  niriD^,  Menachnth,  or  meat-offerings,  in  eighteen 
chapters:  a.  nin2"Cri  3D,  of  taking  a  handful;  what 
corresponds  in  sacrifices  to  the  act  of  sacrificing,  when  it 
liecomes  unfit  or  an  aliomination  (4  sections).  6  and  c. 
V'S'^pn,  and  d.  ri?3nn,  according  to  the  different  kinds 
of  meat-offerings  (5,  7,  and  5  sections),  e.  mriD^n  bo 
mX^,  and  f.  mriDn  ibx,  of  these  different  kinds  and 
tlieir  treatment  (9  and  7  sections),  g.  iTTinri,  of  tlie 
thank-offering  and  of  the  Nazarite's  offering  (6  sections). 
h.  nlSn^p  bs,  whence  tlie  necessary  good  things  were 
taken  (7  sections),  i.  nilTD  "^nW,  of  the  measures  in 
the  sanctuary  ;  of  the  drink-offerings  and  the  laying-on  of 
hands  (9  sections),  j.  bx"w\l'"'  "'St,  of  the  wave-loaf 
(9  sections).  A;.  DnPll  "ipt;),  of  the  Pentecostal  and  shew- 
breads  (9  sections).  I.  mnjTin,  of  changes  in  the  of- 
fering (5  sections),  m.  "i?y  "i"!?!,  of  indefinite  vows  ;  of 
the  Onias  temple  in  Egypt;  a  correct  exposition  of  the 
words  "a  sweet  savor"  (11  sections). 

43.  "pbin,  Cholin,  or  miennsecrated  things,  in  seventeen 
chapters:  a.  "pun"'"^  5311,  who  may  slaughter ;  where- 
with and  whore  it  can  be  slaughtered  (7  sections),  b. 
inn  Zjmirn,  of  cutting  through  the  windpipe  and  oesoph- 
agus, in  front  or  at  the  side,  and  how  the  slaughtering 
becomes  unfit  (10  sections),  c.  HlS'^lbJ  TPit,  what  ani- 
mals are  no  more  kashdr,  i.  e.  lawful,  but  trephah,  i.  e.  un- 
lawful :  the  signs  of  clean  fowls,  grasshoppers,  and  fishes 
(7  sections),  d.  tlOp'Dn  ilTiiin,  enactments  concern- 
ing an  animal  foetus  (7  sections),  e.  133  PXI  iniX,  of 
the  prohibition  against  slaughtering  an  animal  and  the 
young  on  the  same  day  (5  sections).  /.  Cin  ilO'^D,  the 
precept  of  covering  the  blood  of  wild  animals  and  fowl  (7 
sections),  g.  iTUJn  "1^5,  the  precept  concerning  the  pro- 
hibition of  eating  the  sinew  which  shrank  (G  sections),  h. 
"If  3il  bs,  the  prohibition  to  boil  any  kind  of  flesh  in 
milk  (6  sections),  i.  3u!'^~ini  "lIS-'PI,  pollution  commu- 
nicated by  a  carcass  or  treph.ah  (S  sections),  j.  "Ilin, 
of  the  oblations  due  to  the  priest  from  the  slaughtered 
animal  (4  sections),  k.  T^n  IT'f  XI,  of  the  firstlings  of 
the  fleece  (2  sectiofis).  ?■  "(pil  nib;i\  the  precept  of  let- 
ting the  parent  bird,  found  in  the  nest,  fly  away  (5  sec- 
tions). 

44.  nl"l133,  Beknroth,  or  first-born,  in  nine  chapters:  a. 
1313?  nplbn,  of  the  redemption  of  the  first-born  of  an 
ass :  how  to  redeem  it  (7  sections),  b.  1311'  npisn 
ims,  when  the  first-born  of  an  animal  Is  not  to  be 
given;  of  some  defects  of  a  sanctified  animal;  of  sundry 
dubious  cases  as  to  what  constitutes  the  first-born  (9  sec- 
tions), c.  n'2n3  nplbn,  of  the  sign  of  the  birth  of  the 
first-born;  of  the  wool  of  a  first-born  (4  sections),  d.  IV 
n  w3,  how  long  the  first-born  must  be  raised  up  before  it 
is  given  to  the  priest;  what  must  be  paid  for  the  inspec- 
tion (10  sections),  e.  "'blDS  hz./.  "p^l'O  ibx  bs',  and 
g.  ibx  "piQTa,  of  the  defects  which  make  a  first-born  un- 
fit for  sacrifice  or  service  in  the  sanctuary  (C,  12,  and  7  sec- 
tions), h.  "I1D3  IT"',  of  the  rights  of  the  first-born  con- 
cerning a  heritage;  In  what  cases  he  forfeits  such  a  right 
or  the  priest  forfeits  the  right  on  the  first-born,  and  of 
what  property  he  has  to  receive  his  heritage  (10  sections). 
i.  lTGn3  IWQ,  concerning  the  tithe  of  the  herd;  of 
what,  when,  and  how  the  tithe  has  to  be  given ;  what  to 
do  in  dubious  cases  (S  sections). 

45.  "('^3"iy,  Erakin,  or  estimates,  in  nine  chapters:  a. 
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"p-i-i:i"a  bill,  who  ha?  to  make  this  estimate  aud  on 
whai  (4 sections),  b.  "pSI^n  ""X,  \vh:it  constitutes  lierein 
the  niiiiimiim  iiiid  muxinuun  (0  scclioiis).  c.  "jiD'H^a  Tl^"^, 
how  sucli  a  vahialion  may  lie  more  difficult  to  the  one  tliau 
to  ilie  other  (5  sections),  d.  T^  5  — H,  how  the  valuation 
lias  to  be  made  nccordins;  t<i  the  means,  age,  etc.  (4  sec- 
tions), e.  ibp^w^a  "raixn,  valuation  according  to 
weiu'ht,  and  how  tlie  treasurer  takes  a  forfeit  (6  sections). 
/.  Ci-irT^n  DVi!;,  of  proclaiming  and  redeeming  (5  sec- 
tions), g.  ■pa'^npO  "pX,  aud  h.  Tl'inp^n,  of  the  ban- 
ished (5  aud  7  sections),  i.  "im'J  DX  "i3"^"Sn,  of  re- 
deeming a  sold  field  ;  of  houses  in  a  city  surrounded  with 
a  wall  (Lev.  xx,  29) ;  of  the  privilege  of  the  houses  aud 
cities  of  the  Levites  (8  sectious). 

4G.  n"lT2n,  Temurah,  or  exchanges  (Lev.  xxvii,  10,  33), 
in  seven  chapters,  treats  of  the  way  eschauL'es  are  to  be 
eflected  between  sacred  things:  a.  "pT^^^S  bzn,  to  what 
persons  and  ihings  this  riirht  may  be  applied  or  not  (6  sec- 
tions), b.  mD2"!p2  U"^,  of  the  difference  between  the 
sacrifice  of  an  individual  and  a  congregation  (B  sections). 
c.  C^inp  ibx,  of  tiie  exchanire  ()f  the  young  of  a  sacred 
animal  (5  sections),  d.  nxi:n  I'^l,  of  sin-oflerings  which 
weie  starved,  or  which  were  lost  and  found  again  (4  sec- 
tions), e.  "p^'i"l"T3  Til'^D,  of  the  means  to  cheat  the 
priest  out  of  the  fiist-born  ;  how  young  and  old  cau  be 
sauctiiied  at  the  same  time  or  separately  (G  sections).  /. 
'■^■nOXn  b3,  what  is  prohibited  to  be  brought  upon 
the  altar  (5  sections),  g.  i\ripZ  Tl"^,  of  the  different 
rights  of  things  sanctified  for  the  altar  and  for  the  Ten)- 
ple:  what  may  be  buried  or  burned  of  the  sauctified  (6 
sections). 

4T.  riWIS,  Kerithoth,  or  cutting  off,  in  seven  chapters, 
treats  of  offenders  being  cut  off  from  the  Lord,  provided 
theoffences  were  wantonly  committed;  but  if  inadvertent- 
ly committed, entail  the  obligation  to  bring  sin-offerings: 
a.  "iI^wT  D'^'iI^blU,  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  woman  in  childbed, 
after  the  birth  is  certain  or  uncertain  (7  sections).    6. 

•nmnT^  n"nix,  and  c  nb:x  ib  i-irx,  of  cases 

where  one  or  more  sin-oft'erings  were  to  be  brought  (C 
and  10  sections),  d.  53X  pSO,  of  a  doubtful  siu-offer- 
iug  (3  sectious).  e.  ilwTl'U  C~  bzX,  of  eating  blood 
and  divers  doubtful  eatings,  aud  what  they  cause  (8  sec- 
tions). /.  CTl'X  X"'3^tl,  of  cases  where  the  secret  sin 
became  known  ;  of  the  efficacy  of  the  day  of  expiation  ; 
of  shekels  which  were  used  separately  aud  for  other  pur- 
poses (9  sectious). 

48.  <~ib'i"?2,  Me'ilah,  or  trexpass  (Numb,  v,  6,  S),  iu  six 
chapters,  tieats  of  things  partaking  of  the  name  of  sacri- 
lege: a.  D^UJTp  "^Clp,  vvhat  sacrifice  causes  a  trespass 
(4  sections),  b.  Cl1"n  rXIiPl,  from  what  time  it  is  possi- 
ble according  to  the  nature  of  the  sanctified  (9  sections). 
c.  nx^n  1P1,  of  things  which  were  given  from  such  tres- 
pass (S  sections),  d.  PIZT^  "CTp,  how  far  the  addition 
of  different  things  takes  place  (0  sections),  e.  ""2  ninstl 
C"lpnn,  in  how  far  the  wear  and  tear,  by  spoiling  some- 
thing of  it,  or  the  use  thereof,  is  to  lie  cousideied  (5  sec- 
tious). /.  il'i'""J  rr^P'jn,  in  how  far  a  raau  may  tres- 
pass by  means  of  a  third  person  (6  sections). 

49.  T^'On,  Tamid,  or  daily  sacrifices,  in  seven  chapters, 
treats  of  the  morning  aud  evening  offerings:  a.  !TJPC3 
rTCIp'Q,  of  the  night-watch  and  of  the  arrival  of  the  cap- 
tain, when  the  gate  was  opened  and  the  priests  went  in  (4 
sections).  6.  VnX  imX"i,  of  the  first  work,  how  the  al- 
tar was  cleared  from  the  ashes,  the  fagots  were  brought  and 
the  great  and  the  small  fire  were  arranged  ;  the  former  for 
the  members  and  the  cauls  of  the  sacrifices,  the  latl  er  for  the 
coals  of  the  incense  (5  sections),  c.  rtil^'Srl  Crt?  "IT2X, 
allotting  services  for  the  offering  of  the  lamb;  of  finding 
out  whether  "  it  brightens ;"  of  fetching  the  lamb  and  the 
vessels;  of  the  lamb-chamber,  opening  the  Temple  and 
cleansing  the  inner  altar  and  candlestick  (9  sections),  d. 
"prS13  1'^n  xb,  of  slaughtering  and  sprinkling  the 
blood;  of  skinning,  ruttinir,  and  dividing  the  parts  (A 
sectious).  e.  nDIMH  cn?  TOX,  of  the  morning  prayer  of 


the  priests  ;  of  offering  the  incense  (6  sections).  /.  ibrifl 
C^bl",  again  of  cleansing  the  inner  altar  and  the  candle- 
stick ;  of  putting  on  the  coals  and  of  li;;htiug  the  incense 
(3  sections),  jr.  ",nD"J  '"CTS,  of  the  entering  of  the  high- 
priest  and  of  the  other  priests;  of  the  blessing  of  the 
priests;  when  the  high-priest  offered  the  sacrifices;  of 
the  chant  which  the  Levites  intoned  iu  the  sanctuary  (4 
sections). 

5(1.  riTQ,  Middolh,  or  ■measurements,  in  five  chapters, 
treats  of  the  measurements  of  the  Temple,  its  different 
parts  and  courts:  a.  V^'Z^'p'2  T\'d^'3'2,  of  the  night- 
watches  in  the  Temple,  the  gates  aiid  chambers  (9  sec- 
tions), b.  Ty^ITi  "in,  the  mountain  of  the  Temple,  its 
walls  aud  courts  (C  sections),  c.  n21?3n,  of  the  altar 
and  the  other  space  of  the  iniier  court  to  the  hall  of  the 
Temple  (S  sections),  d.  inPS,  computation  of  the  meas- 
ures of  the  Temple  (7  sections),  e.  il"IT2-'n  ?3,  of  the 
measure  of  the  court  and  its  chambers  (4  sections).  This 
tractate  has  no  Gemara  or  commentary. 

51.  n^3p,  Kinnim,  or  bird's -nests,  iu  three  chapters, 
treats  of  the  mistakes  about  do%'es  and  beasts  brought 
into  the  Temple  for  sacrifice:  a.  f]"!"!!  rXIJn,  how  the 
blood  of  these  birds  vras  sprinkled  in  difleient  manner — 
that  of  the  sacrifice  above  the  altar,  that  of  the  trespass- 
offering  below  the  red  line  which  stretched  around  the 
altar  (4  sections).  6.  (T2iriD  "p,  of  the  so-called  indefi- 
nite nest  (5  sections),  c.  D'^im  n^3,  of  possible  mis- 
takes of  the  priests  aud  the  offering  women  (C  sections). 

VI.  mn::  "llO,  Seder  Taharoth  (Purifications). 
This  order  has  twelve  tractates: 

52.  f^bs,  Kelim,  or  vessels,  iu  thirty  chapters^treats  of 
those  which  convey  uncleauiiess  (Lev.  xi,  :;3) :  a.  mSX 
ri'X'^l^n,  of  the  main  kinds  of  uncleanness  according 
to  their  ten  degrees,  as  well  as  of  other  ten  degrees  of  un- 
cleanness as  well  as  of  holiness  (9  sections),  b.yy  "03,0. 
"^bs  Tl"'^U3,  and  d.  Dinn,  of  earthen  vessels,  which  are 
the  least  capable  of  uncleaimess,  but  which  become  clean 
as  soon  as  they  break  wholly  or  partly  (8,  S,  and  4  sectious). 

e.  niDP.,/.  nan'H,  g.  nirbpn,  h.  'i:::jn"j  nun,  and 

i.  Uira,  of  the  divers  kinds  of  ovens  made  of  earth  (11,4, 
C,  11,  aud  S  sections),  j.  D'^bs  ibx,  of  vessels  which  by 
cover  and  binding  are  protected  against  uncleanness  (S  sec- 
tions), k.  m:n73  ibs, ;.  dix  r,"n:2,  m.  rp-ion,  and 

n.  iTCD  rilsn'O  "^bD,  of  metal  vessels  which  become  un- 
clean, and  how  they  get  clean  (9,  S,  8,  and  S  sections),  o. 
yy  "•bD,?J.  ■j^'S'  "bs  bs,  and  q.  "'brn'^bD  bo,  of  vessels 
of  wood,  skin,  leather,  bone,  glass,  and  the  size  of  the 
hole  whereby  they  become  clean  ;  also  of  the  size  of 
things  used  as  a  measure  (6,  8,  and  17  sections),  r.  T^UJIl, 
and  s.  p"iS^tn,  of  beds  (9  and  10  sections),  t.  Qllsn,  of 
things  which  become  unclean  by  sitting  thereon  (7  sec- 
tions). M.  "aijn,  of  things  fastened  to  a  loom,  plough, 
etc.  (3  sections),  v.  'ribfil,  of  tables  and  chairs  (10  sec- 
tions), w.  Tn^il,  of  things  which  become  unclean  by 
riding  thereon  (5  sections),  x.  *pD''"ir  iTrb  "i',  of  a  great 
many  things  by  which  three  modes  of  uncleanness  take 
place  (17  sections),  y.  COZfl  bs,  of  the  outside  and 
inside  of  vessels,  the  handle  and  the  difi'ereiit  duties  be- 
longing to  them  (9  sectious).  z.  >"i:D,  of  vessels  which 
have  straps  (9  sections),  aa.  X'CIJ'D  Ijnn,  and  bb. 
hv  cb'iT,  how  large  something  must  be  in  order  to 
become  unclean  ;  also,  that  something  which  is  three 
inches  long  and  wide  may  be  called  a  dress  (12  and  10 
sections),  cc.  '''C'li,  of  cords  on  different  things  (S  sec- 
tions), rfd.  n^313T  "^bo,  of  vessels  of  glass  which  are  flat 
or  a  receptacle  (4  sections). 

63.  nbnX,  Ohaloth,  or  tents  (Numb,  xix,  14),  in  twenty- 
two  chapters,  treats  of  tents  and  houses  retaining  unclean- 
ness, etc. :  a.  D^X'SIi  D''3''w,  of  the  different  modes  and 
degrees  of  uncleanness  over  a  dead  body ;  of  the  difterence 
of  uncleanness  in  men  and  vessels;  of  the  measure  of  the 
limbs  of  a  dead  body,  or  carcass,  and  of  the  number  of  the 
members  of  man  (S  sectious).    b.  y^i2'Q'i2  ibx,  what  be- 
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comes  nncleau  iu  a  tent  through  a  corpse,  aud  what  only  by 
touching  aud  carrying  (7  sections),  c.  "pXTSIi'^n  P3,  of 
adding  together  divers  kinds  of  uncleanness;  what  is  not 
nncleau  iu  a  dead  body  (leeih,  hair,  and  nails,  provided 
they  are  no  more  on  the  corpse) ;  of  the  size  of  openings 
whereby  uncleanness  can  be  propagated  (7  sections);  d. 
^I^'O,  of  vessels  into  which  uncleanness  does  not  i)ene- 
trate  (3  sections),  e.  "IIDP,  when  the  upper  story  may  be 
rei/arded  as  separated  from  the  lower  part  (7  sections).  /. 
D''P31  D'lX,  how  men  and  vessels  form  a  cover  over  a 
carcass;  of  the  uncleanness  in  the  wall  of  a  house  (7  sec- 
tions), g.  fMi'O^im,  of  a  woman  giving  birth  to  a  dead 
child  (6  sections),  h.  "pX"'3"2  U^^,  of  things  conveying 
and  separating  uncleanness,  and  of  others  which  do  not 
(6  sections),  i.  HITiS,  how  far  a  large  basket  separates 
(16  sections),  j.  tl^l^X,  and  k.  D^Drt,  of  openings  in  a 
house  and  cracks  on  a  roof  (7  and  9  sections).  I.  "ID3,  of 
uncleanness  in  parts  of  the  house  and  roof  (S  sections). 
VI.  "11X73  niUIS'n,  of  the  measure  of  a  hole  or  window 
which  may  propagate  uncleanness  (6  sections),  n.  T^TH 
X''3?3,  and  o.  C15D,  of  cornices  and  partitions  in  a  house; 
of  graves  (7  and  10  sections),  ^j.  "j"'P^bU'2n  PD,  con- 
tinuation of  graveyards  (5  sections),  q.  f'X  W^inn,  and 
r.  TjJ"'3,  of  the  beth  hap-pras  (field  in  which  a  grave  has 
been  detected,  or  must  be  presumed,  etc.) ;  how  far  the 
houses  of  the  heathen  must  be  regarded  as  unclean  (5  and 
10  sections). 

54.  d'^i'SD,  Xeriaim,  or  placjiiex  of  leprosy,  in  seventeen 
chapters,  treats  of  leprosy  of  men,  garments,  or  dwellings: 
a.  D^"53  niX"lO,  of  the  four  indications  of  leprosy  and 
their  kinds  (G  sections),  b.  mnn,  of  the  inspection  of  lep- 
rosy (5  sections),  c.  "pX^IJ'O  5-rt,  of  the  time  and  signs 
when  uncleanness  is  pronounced  (8  sections),  d.  TU"^ 
■l"ll;3,  of  the  difference  between  the  different  signs  of 
leprosy  (11  sections),  e.  pSD  P3,  of  dubi<ins  cases  when 
uncleanness  is  pronounced  (5  sections).  /.  ilS"13,  of  the 
size  i)f  the  white  spot,  and  the  places  where  no  leprosy  oc- 
curs (S  sections),  g.  nl"in3  IPX,  of  the  changes  of  the 
spots  of  leprosy,  and  when  they  were  rooted  out  (5  sec- 
tions), h.  misn,  of  the  growing  of  the  spots  (10  sec- 
tions), i.  "pn'i^n,  of  the  difference  between  a  boil  and  a 
burning  (3  sections),    j.  D'^pron,  of  scalds  (10  sections). 

k.  cnsan  ^d,  i.  d-^nnn  bs,  and  m.  ninn  n-ias", 

of  the  leprosy  in  houses  and  garments  (12,  7,  and  12  sec- 
tions), n.  "JiinUTS  T^^3,  of  cleansing  a  leper  (13  sec- 
tions). 

55.  n"lS,  Parah,  or  the  red  heifer,  iu  sixteen  chapters, 
directs  how  she  is  to  be  burned,  etc. :  a.  "1^1  X  XI,  of  the 
heifer's  age,  and  ages  of  other  offerings  (4  sections).  6. 
ms  "1721 X  X"i,  blemishes  which  make  her  unfit  (4  sec- 
tions), c.  ^172"^  ri"21I3,  separation  of  the  priest  for  burn- 
ing the  red  heifer;  procession  of  heifer  aud  attendants; 
))ilc  for  burning;  gathering  the  ashes  (11  sectimis).  d. 
riXUn  ms,  how  the  sacrifices  may  Ijecome  unfit  under 
these  rites  (4  sections),  e.  X'^D'Dn,  of  the  vessels  for  the 
sprinkling-water  (9  sections).  /.  ITip'^tl,  of  cases  where 
the  ashes  or  the  water  becomes  unfit  (5  sections),  g. 
1XP'2''I3  rtlTTan,  how  this  rite  cannot  be  interrupted  by 
any  kind  of  labor  (12  sections),  h.  I'^iTi^  D'^31U,  of  keep- 
ing the  water ;  of  the  sea  and  other  waters  with  regard  to 
the  sprinkling-water  (11  sections),  i.  n^mpjJ,  continu- 
ation (9  sections),  j.  ilXTtl  PD,  how  clean  persons  and 
vessels  may  become  unclean  (0  sections),  k.  r"mp^ 
riiT'ina,  of  the  hyssop  for  sprinkling  (9  sections).  I. 
S'^TXn,  of  the  i)ersons  fit  for  sprinkling  (11  sections). 

56.  minu,  Taharoth  (prop.  Tohorotli),  or  purifications, 
iu  fifteen  chai)lers,  teaches  how  purifications  are  to  be  ef- 
fected: a.  "IITJJ  iTU-'D,  of  the  carrion  of  a  cleau  and  un- 
clean fowl  (9  sections),  b.  nn'^rrj  irrXil,  of  the  unclean- 
ness of  the  person  who  has  eaten  something  unclean  ;  of  the 
effect  of  the  different  degrees  of  uncleanness  (8  sections). 
c.  ^UTin,  of  lieverages ;  of  the  estimation  of  an  unclean- 
uess  after  the  time  of  its  detection  (8  sections),    d.  pllTn, 


e.  j'^im,  and/,  n^n't!)  Q1p72,  of  doubtful  cases  of  un- 
cleanness (13,  9,  and  l(t  sections),  g.  ITpn,  how  a  lay- 
man makes  something  unclean;  of  the  care  to  be  taken  in 
preserving  the  cleanness  of  dresses  and  vessels  (9  sections'). 
h.  "lin,  how  to  keep  victuals  clean  (9  sections),  i.  D'Tl'^T, 
of  the  cleanness  iu  pressing  the  olives  (9  sections),  j. 
PS'lSrt,  of  the  same  in  the  treatment  of  wine  (S  sections). 

57.  nXIpTS,  Mikvaoth,  or 2>ools of  ivater {timrth.  xs.\i,23), 
in  fifteen  chapters,  treats  of  their  construction,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  necessary  for  cleansing:  a.  mp"^  "O^, 
of  the  six  different  grades  of  pools  of  water,  where  one  is 
purer  than  the  preceding,  from  the  water  in  the  pit  to  the 
living  water  (8  sections),  b.  X"2Lin,  of  doubtful  cases  con- 
cerning bathing;  how  much  and  how  far  drawn  water 
mi\kesa.niikvah,  or  bathing-place,untilfor  bathing  (10  sec- 
tions), c.  IDT'  ■'^"i,  how  a  mikvah  becomes  clean  again 
(4  sections),  d.  n^D''2il,  how  rain-water  is  to  be  led  into  a 
mikvah,  so  as  not  to  become  drawn  water  (5  sections),  e. 
"p"?3,  of  different  kinds  of  water— spring  water,  river  and 
sea  water  (6  sections).  /.  2"iir'2n  ^3,  what  is  regarded 
as  connected  with  a  mikvah,  and  how  mikvaoth  may  be- 
come united  (11  sections),  g.  ^"^Pi'^a  IT"",  what  makes  a 
mikvah  complete  and  fit,  and  wheie  the  change  of  the 
color  has  to  be  considered  (7  sections),  h.  PX~H;^  V"'^*, 
of  some  uncleanness  of  the  mikv.ah  (5  sections),  i.  IPX 
"pH^iin,  of  the  difference  between  bathing  the  body  aud 
a  vessel  (7  sections),  j.  Pll^  PD,  of  vomiting  when 
eating  aud  drinking,  whether  it  be  clean  or  unclean  (8 
sections). 

58.  m3,  Niddah,  or  separation  of  women  during  their 
menses,  after  childbirth,  etc.,  iu  fifteen  chapters :  a.  "'X^'iJ 
"iTilX,  of  computing  the  time  of  the  niddah,  and  where  it 
is  to  be  supposed  (7  sections),  b.  I^Jl  !33,  of  the  niddah 
itself  (7  sections),  c.  niSTSn,  and  d.  finiD  n:n,  of 
women  in  childbed  (7  and  7  sections),  e.  "JS'll  XU1"',  of 
the  different  ages  of  children  according  to  their  sex  (9  sec- 
tions). /.  "i^^D  X2,  of  the  blood-spots  (14  sections),  g. 
mill  n1,  what  makes  unclean  if  it  be  damp  or  dry  (5  sec- 
tions). /(.  nxnn,  and  i.  XliTJ  nrxn,  of  recognising 
the  blood-spots  ;  their  origin  ;  of  changes  in  the  menses  (4 
and  11  sections),  j.  rpISP,  of  all  kinds  of  suppositions 
concerning  cleanness  and  uncleanness  (S  sections).  This 
treatise  should  be  read  only  by  persons  studying  med- 
icine, it  being  devoted  to  certain  rules  not  ordinarily 
discussed,  although  they  appear  to  have  occupied  a  dis- 
proportionate part  of  the  attention  of  the  rabbins.  The 
objections  that  our  modern  sense  of  propriety  raises  to 
the  practice  of  the  confessional  apply  with  no  less  force  to 
the  subject  of  this  tract,  considered  as  a  matter  to  be  reg- 
ulated by  the  priesthood. 

59.  '|''"l"'li;2'0,  Makshirin,  or  liquors  that  dispose  seeds 
and  fiuiis  to  receive  pollution,  in  six  chapters:  a.  ?3 
npfTS,  of  the  precaution  by  the  fanlt  of  which  something 
has  become  wet  (6  sections).  6.  r"iT,  of  sweating  and 
steaming;  of  different  rights  of  cities  in  which  Jews  aud 
heathen  reside  (U  sections),  c.  p"J,  of  cases  where  fruits 
are  moistened  unintentionally  (8  sections),  d.  timirn, 
of  the  regulations  of  rain-water  in  similar  cases  (10  sec- 
tions), e.  b2::"J  ^73,  of  cases  where  eatables,  although 
they  have  become  wet,  do  not  change  (11  sections).  /. 
np"^n,  of  the  seven  liquors,  their  variety;  and  of  such 
liquors  as  at  the  same  time  make  clean  and  unclean,  or 
not  (8  sections). 

60.  S'^UT,  Zahim,  or  bodily  fluxes  that  cause  pollution, 
in  five  chapters:  a.  nxTHtl,  of  computing  this  unclean- 
ness (6  sections),  h.  "XTlU'^Ta  b^n,  of  examining 
whether  such  an  issue  is  not  enforced  (4  sections),  c. 
iTil,  and  d.  "'.U'lITi  "'—"I,  of  the  power  and  different 
motions  towards  pollution  (3  and  7  sections),  e.  "311il, 
comparison  of  divers  pollutions  and  what  makes  the 
heave-offering  unclean  (12  sections). 

61.  CI"'  P12;3,  Tibbid  I'om,  or  baptism  on  the  day  of  un- 
cleanness (Lev.  xxii,  C),  in  four  chapters:  a.  D33T;n,when 
cakes  of  bread,  grain,  and  seeds  become  unclean,  or  remalji 
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clean  through  the  touch  of  a  tibhul  yom  (5  sections),  b. 
npTU'O,  how  far  the  dampness  of  a  tibbul  yom  is  not  lobe 
Heated  as  strictly  as  that  of  other  unclean  things ;  how 
the  union  of  unwashed  hands  with  those  of  a  tibbul  yoin 
are  to  be  discerned  ;  how  the  uncleanness  through  a  tibbul 
yom  differs  from  another  uncleanness  iu  all  kinds  of  boil- 
ed things  and  vessels  of  wine  (S  sections),  c.  m"^  53, 
of  the  chibbiir,  or  connection  of  the  parts  and  the  whole 
concerning  the  uncleanness  through  a  tibbul  yom  in  frnits, 
eggs,  herbs,  boiled  things,  and  eatables  of  all  kinds  (6  sec- 
tions), d.  "lUJl'^a  bziX,  the  same  in  separating  the 
lieave-offering,  cakes,  etc.,  according  to  older  more  lenient 
and  recent  more  strict  laws  (7  sections). 

G'J.  D^T^,  Yadatm,  or  h<in(1.<:,  in  four  chapters,  treats  of 
the  washing  of  hands  before  eating  bread,  though  dry 
fruits  are  allowed  to  be  eaten  without  such  washing:  a. 
ri"i3!^m  "i?a,  how  much  water  is  required  for  ablution  of 
the  hands;  what  kind  of  water;  of  the  vessels  for  the 
same  ;  who  may  pour  it  out  (5  sections).  6.  Hi  b'^Z,  of 
the  two  ablutions  whereby  the  unclean  first  water  is  wash- 
ed away;  how  the  ablution  must  take  place  (4  sections). 
,..  C'^jr'Cri,  whether  and  how  the  hands  l)econie  nnclean 
in  the  first  degree,  and  how  iu  the  second ;  whetlier  and 
how  far  the  touching  of  straps  of  iihylncteries  and  of  holy 
writings  defiles  (5  sections),  rf.  DT^Q  13,  of  soiue  special 
discussions  ;  of  the  defilement  by  the  Chaldce  in  the  Bible, 
and  of  the  Assyrian  ;  disputes  between  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  (7  sections). 

63.  ''''Sp^y ,rkatsin,  or  stalks  of  fruit  which  convey  un- 
cleanness, in  three  chapters:  a.  Xin"i"?2,  of  the  difference 
between  the  stalks  and  husks  of  frnits  ((!  sections),  b. 
Vi'^D'J  C^riT,  what  is  added  to  the  whole  from  stones, 
husks,  leaves,  etc.  (10  sections),  c.  "pri"i:£  C,  of  differ- 
ent classes  of  things,  how  and  when  they  are  apt  to  ab- 
sorb an  uncleanness  (12  sections). 

In  addition  to  the  treatises  which  compose  the  Ge- 
mara,  there  are  certain  minor  ones  which  are  coimected 
with  it  as  a  kind  of  Apocrypha  or  appeiidi.x,  under  tiie 
title  of  Mesiktoth  Ketanoth  (PI D ^2 p  mrz 0 "C),  or  small- 
er treatises.     These  are : 

1.  D'^^lS'lD,  Sophcrim,  concerning  the  scribe  and  reader 
of  the  law  (21  chapters).  This  treatise  is  important  for 
the  Masorah.  A  separate  edition,  with  notes,  wasiiub- 
lished  by  J.  M filler  (Leips.  187S).     See  also  the  art.  So- 

rUEKIM. 

2.  n^D,  KaUah,  relates  to  marriages  (1  chapter). 

3.  mn^o  xnp;n  "^ran  '^■zii,  Ebei  rMbbatJu,  or  se- 

macholh,  concerning  the  ordinances  for  funeral  solemni- 
ties (14  cha|)ter8). 

4.  V~i N  T"!"!,  Derek  Erets, on  social  duties  (11  chapters). 

5.  XlilT  VI X  ""n,  Derek  Erets  Suta,  rules  for  the 
learned  (10  chapters). 

6.  cb'i'n  p'lS,  Perek  ha-fihalom,  on  the  love  of  peace 
(1  chapter). 

7.  D'^"l5,  Gerim,  concerning  proselytes  (4  chapters). 

8.  C^niD,  Kuthim,  concerning  Samaritans  (2  chapters). 

9.  C'lH",  A  badim,  concerning  slaves  (3  chapters). 

10.  r'^^I^S,  Tsitsith,  concerning  fringes  (1  chapter). 

11.  "|"'b"'Sn,  Tephillin,  concerning  phylacteries  (1  chap- 
ter). 

12.  t^'{y\'0,Mezuzah,  concernlug  the  writing  on  the  door- 
post (2  chaiJters).    See  art.  Mezuzau. 

13.  niiri  "ISO,  Sc/)/ier!r/ioraA, concerning  the  writing 
of  the  law  (5  chapters). 

Nos.  7-13  were  published  together  by  R.  Kirchheim,  un- 
der the  tit le  Heptem  Libri  Tahnudici  I'arvi  (Frankf.-on-the- 
Maiu,  1851). 

To  these  treatises  are  sometimes  added : 

14.  bs<"lir^  'r"l5<  ^^zbT^,HilkntkEretltTlirael,re\a^Ul^ 
to  the  ways  of  slaughtering  animals  for  food  after  the 
Jewish  ideas,  a  treatise  which  is  much  later  than  the  Tal- 
mud. 


15.  ■|r3  "^-"11  max,  Aboth  di-Rabbi  Sathan,  a  com- 
mentary on  or  amplification  of  the  treatise  Aboth  (21  chap- 
ters). For  the  author  of  this  treatise,  see  the  art.  Natuan 
ua-Bahi.i. 

Ai-rnAm:Tio.\t.  List  of  the  Differhnt  Treatises  as 
Found  in  tuk  Bauvlonian  Talmud. 

Tlie  first  column  gives  the  names  of  the  trentiseB  ;  the  aecmld  indicates 
the  volume  of  the  Tulmuii  wliere  the  treatises  may  lie  tound  ;  the  third 
shows  the  Seder  or  division  under  which  tliej-  are  given  ;  and  the  Juurlh 
the  numerical  order  in  which  thev  stand  in  tlie  Mishna. 
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Ohaloth       

11 

Uriah      

Parah 

Peah    

Taharoth 

Moed 

Rosh  llash-shauah  . 

Nezikin 

Moed 

Shabbalh 

Shebiith.           

Sotah 

Snkkah 

'I'aanith 

Moud 

Taharoth 

Teriimoth    

Zeraim 

Taharoth 

Tibbul  Yom 

rkal;sin 

11 

Moed 

Taharoth 

Kodashim 

Having  given  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  Tal- 
mud, we  will  now  give  a  specimen  of  its  text,  wliich 
will  present  to  the  reader  a  faint  idea  of  the  mode  of 
procedure  as  we  find  it  in  that  wonderful  work. 

We  open  the  very  first  page  of  the  Talmud,  the  trea- 
tise Berukoth,  on  blessings,  commencing  T/C^S". 

Minima. — "At  what  time  iu  the  evening  should  one  say 
the  Shema  ?  From  the  time  that  the  priests  go  in  to  e.it  of 
their  oblation  till  the  end  of  the  first  night-watch.  The^e 
are  the  words  of  the  rabbi  Eliezer;  bnt  the  wise  men  say 
until  niidiiii.'ht.  Rabban  Gamaliel  says  till  the  morning 
dawn  ariseth.  It  came  to  pass  that  his  sons  were  reluming 
from  a  least:  they  said  unto  hiiu,  'We  have  not  yet  re- 
cited the  Sliema.'  He  answered  and  said  unto  them,  'If 
the  morning  da  wu  has  not  yet  arisen,  ye  are  under  ohliiia- 
tion  to  recite  it.'  And  not  this  alone  have  they  said, 
bnt  everywhere  where  the  wise  have  said  'until  mid- 
iiieht,'  the  command  is  binding  till  the  morninsr  dawn 
a^i^elh ;  and  the  bieaming  of  the  fat  aud  of  the  joiuis  is 
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lawful  until  the  moiniiig  di\wn  aii^=eth,  and  so  everything 
which  may  he  ealeu  on  ihe  same  day  il  is  allowed  to  eat 
until  the  inoining  dawn  ariseth.  If  this  is  so,  why  do  the 
wise  say  '  till  midnight  ?'  In  ordei-  that  men  may  he  held 
far  away  from  sin." 

Gemam.— "The  Thanna  (i.e.  rabhi  ,Tndah  the  Holy), 
what  is  his  authority  that  he  teaches,  from  what  time  on- 
ward? And,  besides  that,  why  does  lie  teach  on  the  even- 
ing first,  and  might  he  teach  on  Ihe  morning  tirst?  The 
Thanna  rests  on  the  Scripture,  for  it  is  written,  'When 
thou  liest  down  and  when  llioii  risest  up,' and  so  he 
teaches,  the  time  of  reciting  tlie  Slieuia,  when  thou  liest 
down,  when  is  it?  Prom  the  time  when  the  priests  go 
iu  to  eat  of  their  oblation.  But  if  thou  wilt,  say  I,  he 
hath  taken  it  out  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  for  it  is  said 
it  was  evening  and  it  was  morning  one  day.  If  this  is  so, 
it  might  be  the  last  Mishna  which  teaches.  In  the  morn- 
ing are  said  two  blessings  befoi-e  and  one  after,  and  in 
the  evening  two  before  and  two  after,  and  yet  they  teach 
iu  the  evening  first.  The  Thanna  begins  in  the  evening, 
then  he  teaches  in  the  morning:  as  he  treats  of  the  morn- 
inir,  si>  he  explains  the  things  of  the  morning,  and  then  he 
explains  the  things  o{  the  evening." 

This  is  less  than  one  fourth  part  of  the  comment  in 
the  Gemara  on  that  passage  in  tiie  IMishna,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  equally  lucid  and  interesting. 

Subsidiaries  to  the  Talmud,  printed  either  in  the 
margin  of  the  pages  or  at  the  end  of  the  treatises,  are 

(1)  the  Tosaphoth,  exegetical  additions  by  later  authors; 

(2)  ifasonth  ha-shesh  Sedarim,  being  marginal  Maso- 
retic  indices  to  the  six  orders  of  the  Mishna;  (3)  A'iii 
or  En-Mis/ipaf,  i.  e.  index  of  places  on  the  rites  and  in- 
stitutions; (4)  Ner  Mifsrat/i,  a  general  index  of  de- 
cisions according  to  the  digest  of  Maimonides;  and  (5) 
Perushim.  or  cominentaries  by  different  anthors. 

IV.  Literary  Uses. — The  Talmud  has  been  applied  to 
the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Old  Test.  Most 
of  its  citations,  however,  agree  \rith  the  present  Maso- 
retic  text.  It  has  probably  been  conformed  to  the  Mas- 
oretic  standard  by  the  rabl)ins,  at  least  in  the  later  edi- 
tions. For  variations,  see  tlie  art.  Quotation's  of  the 
Old  Test,  in  the  Talmiu);  for  the  interpretation, 
see  the  art.  Scuiptuke  iNTEuriiETATiON  among  the 
Jews. 

The  Talmud  has  also  been  used  in  the  illustration  of 
the  New  Test.  Iiy  TJghtfoot,  Schiittgen,  Meuschen,  Wett- 
stein,  Gfriirer,  Robertson,  Nork,  Delitzscb,  Wiinsche. 
But  in  this  department,  also,  its  utility  has  been  over- 
estimated, and  b_v  none  more  than  by  Lightfoot  himself, 
who  says,  in  the  dedication  prefixed  to  his  Talmudical 
exercitations,  "Christians,  by  their  skill  and  industry, 
may  render  them  (the  Talraudic  writings)  most  useful- 
ly serviceable  to  their  students,  and  most  eminently 
tending  to  the  interpretations  of  the  New  Test."  But 
not  so  Isaac  Yossius,  who  said  Lightfoot  would  have 
sinned  less  by  illustrating  the  evangelists  from  the 
Koran  than  these  nebnlis  r(thbi>iic(v,  and  exclaimed,  "  Sit 
modus  ineptiendi  et  cessent  tandem  aliquando  miseri 
Christiani  Judaicis  istiusmodi  fidere  fabellis!"  ("Let 
Christians  at  length  cease  from  playing  the  fool  and 
trusting  to  such  wretched  Jewish  fables  as  those  con- 
tained in  the  Talmud!")  The  mistake  of  Lightfoot  is 
repeated  by  Wiinsche,  in  his  Nene  Beitrdfie  zur  Erldute- 
rung  der  Enangelien  ans  Tttlmitd  tind  Midrosh  (Gfitt. 
1878  ),  whose  modus  illustrandi  et  interpretondi  is  like 
a  Jew  writing  an  apology  for  Judaism ;  hence  great 
caution  must  be  exhibited  in  the  perusal  of  the  latter's 
work.  There  is  only  one  wav  of  using  the  Talmud  for 
the  New  Test.,  for  which  see  our  art.  Skk.mon  on  the 
MoiNT  AND  the  Talmud. 

For  the  Old  Test,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Tal- 
mud, see  the  next  article. 

V.  Apparatus  /or  Study  of  the  Talmud. — 1.  Mami- 
scripts.— Like  the  text  of  the  Old  Test.,  the  Talmud 
was  copied  with  the  greatest  care  during  the  Middle 
Ages ;  but,  like  a  good  many  other  works,  these  MSS. 
have  become  the  prey  of  time,  and  only  a  few  of  them  are 
extant.  All  that  is  known  is  (1)  the  first  division  of  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  in  possession  of  the  Jewish  congre- 
gation at  Constantinople;  (2)  a  complete  copy  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  from  the  year  1343  in  the  Koyal  Li- 


brary at  Munich  ;  (3)  a  fragment  of  the  same,  evident- 
ly older  than  No.  2,  in  the  same  place;  (4)  a  fragment 
of  the  same  from  the  year  1134  in  the  Hamburg  City 
Library;  (5)  the  treatise  San/iedrin  according  to  the 
Babj'lonian  rcdactitin,  and  belonging  to  the  12th  centu- 
ry, in  the  Ducal  Library  at  Carlsriihe;  ((>)  some  frag- 
ments with  valuable  variations,  preserved  at  the  Uni- 
versity Lilirary  of  Breslau.  There  is  no  doidit  that  in 
some  libraries  fragments  may  yet  be  found,  if  the  covers 
of  old  books  should  be  properly  examined,  for  which 
they  have  been  used  by  ignorant  binders.  That  such 
was  the  case  we  not  oidy  know  from  the  fragments  at 
the  Breslau  LTniversity,  but  from  a  more  recent  discov- 
ery of  W.  H.  Lowe,  who  published  the  Frarpnent  of  the 
Talmud  Bahli  I'esachiiii  of  the  9//t  or  lO/A  Century, 
in  the  Uviversity  Library  at  Cambridge,  with  Notes  and  a 
Facsimile  (Lond.  1879). 

2.  Editions. — Like  the  Old  Test.,  at  first  only  parts 
of  the  Talmud  were  published,  on  which  see  De  Rossi, 
Anmilfs  /h'brteo-fypoyraphici  Sec.  XV  (Parmaj,  1795). 
The  first  part  of  the  Talmud,  the  treatise  Berakoth, 
was  published  at  Soncino  in  1484;  but  the  first  com- 
plete edition  (the  basis  of  later  ones)  was  published  by 
Bomberg  (Venice,  1520-23,  12  vols,  fol.)  (a  complete 
copy  of  which  is  in  the  libraries  of  Cassel  and  Leipsic). 
Since  that  time  editions  have  been  published  at  diflferent 
places,  which  are  enumerated  by  R.  N.  Rabbinowicz,  in 
his  11-c'br'H  rosin  h-J  ^-CH-O,  or  KrUische  Ueber- 
sicht  der  Gesammt-  und  Einzelausgaben  des  babylonischen 
T(dmuds  seit  1484  (Munich,  1877)  (with  the  exception 
of  the  German  title-page,  the  rest  is  in  Hebrew).  The 
Jerusalem  Talmud  was  first  published  by  D.  Bomberg 
(Venice,  1523);  then  with  brief  glosses  (Cracov.  1C09; 
Dessau,  1743 ;  Berlin,  1757;  Schitomir,  1860-67,  4  vols, 
fol.;  Krotoschin,  1866,  fol.).  A  new  edition  of  Bom- 
l)erg's,  with  commentaries,  was  commenced  by  the  late 
Dr.  Z.  Frankcl,  of  which,  however,  only  the  first  division 
was  published  (Vienna,  1875-76). 

3.  Translations.  —  There  exists  as  yet  no  complete 
translation  of  either  of  the  Talmuds  in  any  language. 
The  Arabic  translation,  said  to  have  been  prepared  in 
A.  D.  1000,  at  the  will  of  king  Hashem  of  Spain,  is  no 
longer  extant.  A  large  portion  of  the  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud is  found  in  a  Latin  translation  in  LIgolino.  Thesaur. 
Antiq.  Sacr.,  viz.  Pesachim  (vol.  xvii),  ShekaHiii,  Yoma, 
Sukkah,  Rosh  Hash-shanah,  Taanith,  MtyiUah,  Chagi- 
gah,  Bezah,  M oed Katon(yo\.yiv\\\) ,  3Iaaseroth,  Challah, 
Orlah,  Bikhirim  (vol.  xx),  Sanhedrin,  Makkoth  (vol. 
xxv),  Kiddushin,  Sotah,  Kethubuth  (vol.  xxx).  In  the 
same  work  we  also  find  three  treatises  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  viz.,  Ztbachim.  Menachoth  (vol.  xix),  and  San- 
hedrin (vol.  xxv).  Into  French,  the  treatises  Berakoth, 
Peah,  iJema'i,  Kilayim,  Shebiith,  Terunioth,  Maaseroth, 
Maaser  Sheni,  Challah,  Orlah,  Bikkurim  of  the  Jerusa- 
lem Talmud  were  translated  by  M.  Schwab  (Paris,  1872- 
79).  The  treatise  Berakoth  according  to  the  Jerusalem 
and  Babylonian  Talmuds  was  also  translated  into  French 
by  L.  Cbiarini  (Leips.  1831)  and  into  (ierman  by  Rabe 
(  Malle,  1777).  Of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  we  have 
(ierman  translations  of  Berakoth  b}'  I'inner  (Berlin, 
1842) ;  ofBaba  Metsia  by  A.  Sammter  (ibid.  1876-79); 
of  Aboda  Zarah  by  F.Chr.  Ewald  ( Nuremb.  1868). 
These  are  all  the  translations  which  are  known  to  us. 

A^.  Monographs.  —  Since  the  Talmud  is  the  great 
storehouse  of  all  and  everything,  different  branches  of 
science  and  religion  have  been  treated  in  monographs. 
Thus,  on — 

a.  Botany:  by  Duschak,  Zur  Botanik  des  Talmud 
(Leips.  187()). 

b.  Civil  and  criminal  law :  by  Frankel,  Der  gerichf- 
liche  Beiceis  luich  mos.-talmudischem  Rechte,  Ein  Bei- 
trng  zur  KentnL^s  des  mos.-talmudischen  Ci'iminal-  U. 
Civilrechts  (Berlin,  1846);  Duschak, /Vos  mosaisch-taJ- 
mudische  Eherecht,  etc.  (Vienna.  1864) ;  Thonisson.  /,a 
L'eine  de  Mort  davs  le  Talmud  (Bruxelles.  1866)  ;  Bloch, 
has  mosaisch-ialmudische  Polizeirecht  (Leips.  1879^ ; 
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Liclitscbein,  Die  Eke  nach  mosaisch-tahmidlsvher  A  I'^^Tds- 
suru/ iind  das  mositisch-talmudische  Eherecht  (ibid.  lJi79) ; 
Fassel,  Das  viosaisch-rahhinische  Gerichts-VerJ'ahren  in 
cicilrechtlichen  Sachen,  etc.  (  Vienna,  1858 ) ;  Frankel, 
Grundlinien  des  mosaisvh-talmudiscken  Ehei'echts  (Bres- 
laii,  18G0);  Mielziner,  7>jV  Ver/idllnisse  der  Sklaeen  bei 
den  alten  llebrdern  nach  bill.  u.  tulmud.  Quellen  dur- 
gestellt  (Leips.  18.->9). 

c.  Coins  and  weights:  by  B.  Znckermann,  Veher  tal- 
mudische  Miinzen  und  Getcichte  (Breslau,  18()"2). 

d.  Education:  S.  Marcus,  Zur  Schiil - Pdda;/of/ik  des 
Talmud  (Berlin,  1866)  ;  Simon,  E Education  et  P Insiruc- 
iiun  des  Eiifants  chez  les  A  nciens  Jiii/'s  d'apres  la  Bible  el 
le  Talmud  (Leips.  1879);  Sulzbacli,  Die  Pddar/of/ik  des 
Talmud  (Frankf.-on-the-ISIain,  18Go).  See  also  tbe  art. 
Schools  in  this  Cyclopadia. 

e.  Ethics,  maxims,  proverbs,  etc.:  Lazarus,  Zur  Cha- 
raklerislik  der  talmudischen  Ethik  ( Breslan,  1877); 
maxims  and  proverbs  are  given  by  Dukes,  Rabhinische 
Blumenlese  (Leips.  1844),  in  'JS-n  'p^-3  ISO  (War- 
saw, 1874),  and  by  A.  Franck,  Les  Sentences  et  Provei'bes 
du  Talmud  et  du  Midi-ash,  in  the  (Paris)  Journal  des 
Savants,  Nov.  1878,  p.  G59-676;  Dec.  p.  709-721. 

f.  Geography  :  by  A.  Neubauer,  La  Geogi-aphie  du 
Talmud,  Memoire  couronne  par  I'A  cadeniie  des  Inscrip- 
tions et  Belles-lettres  (Paris,  1868). 

ff.  Mathematics:  byZuckermann, /)</«  mathematische 
im,  Talmud  (Breslan,  1878);  id.  Bus  judische  Maass- 
S)/st€7n  (ibid.  1867). 

h.  IMedicine  :  Wunderbar,  Biblisch-talmudische  ^^fedi- 
cin  (Riga,  1852-59) ;  Halpern,  Beitrdf/e  zur  Geschichte 
der  talmudischen  Chirurijie  (Breslau,  1869). 

i.  Magic :  Brecher,  I}as  Transcendentale,  Magie  u. 
magische  lleilarten  im  Tulmud  (Vienna,  1850). 

j.  Psychology :  Jacobson,  Versuch  einer  Psychologie 
des  Talmud  (Hamburg,  1878). 

k.  Religious  philosophy:  '^a.ger, Die Rtliyionsphiloso- 
phie  des  Talmud  (Leips.  1864). 

I.  Zoology :  Lewysohn,  Zur  Zoologie  des  Talmud 
(Frankf.-on-the-Mai"n,  1858). 

m.  Labor  and  handicraft :  S.  Meyer,  .4  7-beit  und  Iland- 
werk  im  Talmud  (Berlin,  1878);  Delitzsch,  Jiidisches 
Jhindwerkerleben  zur  Zeit  Jesu  (3d  ed.  Erlangen,  1879). 
The  latter  wrote  also  on  the  colors  in  the  Talmud  in 
Kord  und  Slid,  May,  1878. 

?i.  Biblical  Antiquities:  Hamburger,  Bihlisch -  Tal- 
mudisch.  Wvrtei-huch  (Neu-Strelitz,  1861). 

5.  Textual  Ciiticism. — Lebrecht,  Krifische  I^ese  ver- 
besserter  I^esai'ten  zum  Talmud  (  Berlin,  1864);  Rai)b!- 
nowicz,  Varim  I^ectiones  in  Misch7mm  et  in  Talmud  Baby- 
hmicum  quum  ex  aliis  Libris  A  nliquissimis  et  Scriptis  et 
l7np?-essis  turn  e  Codice  Monacensi  Pr-cestantissimo  collec- 
tae,  Aiinotationibus  insti-uctcB  (pt.  i-viii,  IMunich,  1868-77). 

6.  Bibliography. — Pinner,  in  his  preface  to  Berakoth, 
p.  9  sq. ;  Beer,  in  Frankel's  Monatsschrift,  1857,  p.  456- 
458;  hehxecM,  Handschriften  und  erste  Gesammtausgn- 
ben  des  bubyl,  Tcdmud,  in  den  wissenschnftlichen  Bldt- 
tern  des  Berliner  Beth  ha  -Midrasch  (Berlin,  1862); 
Steinschneider,  Ilebrdische  Bibliographie  (1863),  vi,  .39 
sq. ;  De  Rossi,  ,4 «??((/«  Hebrceo-typographici  Sec.  XV 
(Parma.  1795) ;  id.  T)e  llebruicm  Typographies  Origine  ac 
Primitiis,  etc.  (ibid.  1776). 

7.  Linguistic  Helps.  —  Buxtorf,  Lexicon  Chaldaicum. 
Talmudicum  et  Rabbinicum  (Basil.  1640,  fol. ;  new  ed.  by 
B.  Fischer,  Leipsic,  1869-75) ;  Liiwy,  Neuhebrdisches 
und  chalddisches  Wortei-buch,  etc.  (ibid.  1875;  in  the 
course  of  publication);  Aruch,  by  Nathan  ben-.Jechiel ; 
new  critical  edition  by  A.  Kohut.  Plenum  A  rvch  Targum- 
Talmudico- Midrasch  Verbale  et  Reale  Lexicon  (Vien- 
na, 1878  sq.)  ;  Briill,  Fremdsprachliche  Redensarten,  etc. 
(Leipsic,  1869);  Geiger,  Zur  Geschichte  der  t(dinudi- 
schen  Lexicographic,  in  Zeitschrift  d.  D.  M.  G.  1858. 
xii.  142 ;  Stein,  Talmudische  Terminologie  (Prague,  1869); 
Zuckermandel,  in  Gratz's  Afonatsschrift,  1873.  p.  421- 
430,  475-477:  1874,  p.  30-44,  130-138.  183-189,  213- 
222;  UUlf,  Zur  Lautlehre  der  aramdisch-talmudischen 


Dialecte,  i.  Die  Kehllaute  (Leipsic,  1879);  Berliner, /?et- 
ti'dge  zur  hebi-dischen  Grammatik  in  Talmud  und  Mi- 
drasch (Berlin,  1879);  Kalisch  [L],  Sketch  of  the  Tal- 
mud, including  the  Sepher  Jezirah,  with  Translation, 
Notes,  and  Glossary  (N.  Y.  1877). 

8.  IJteratu7-e  in  Genei'al. — Treatises  on  the  Talmud 
have  been  written  in  different  languages,  and  their 
number  is  legion.  To  enumerate  tliem  would  be  not 
only  tedious,  but  useless,  because,  written  from  a  certain 
stand|)(iint,  they  only  give  one  side  of  the  question. 
Such  are  the  treatises  of  Deutsch,  written  for  the  glori- 
lication  of  modern  .Judaism,  and  repeated  by  Schwal)  in 
liis  introduction  to  his  treatise  Berakoth  (Paris,  1871), 
and  of  Rohling  and  JMartin,  written  in  a  hostile  si)irit 
against  Judaism,  because  more  or  less  dependent  on 
Eisenmenger's  Enldecktes  .ludenthuni  (Konigsberg,  1711, 
2  vols.).  Quite  different  is  the  work  of  A.  M'Caul,  The 
Old  Paths  (Loud.  1854),  and  the  Pe7itateuch  according 
to  the  Talmud  (vol.  i,  Genesis,  ibid.  1874)  by  P.  J.  Her- 
shon,  because  tending  to  show  how  Pharisaism  has 
made  the  law  of  (iod  void  by  a  multitude  of  traditions. 
We  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  such  works  as  will 
give  the  reader  the  necessary  information  on  the  Tal- 
mud, viz.  Wiihner,  A7itifjuita/es  Ebrceoriim  (1743),  i, 
231-584;  Wolf,  Bibliotheca  llebrcea,  ii.  657-993;  iv, 
320-456;  Briill,  Die  Entsiehungsgeschichte  des  babyl. 
Talmuds,  in  his  Jahrbiicker  (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1876),  ii,  1-123;  Auerbach,  Das  jiidische  Obligations- 
rechf,  i.  62-114;  Frankel,  fnh-oductio  in  Tulmud  Hiero- 
solymitanum  (Breslau,  1870  [Heb. ]);  Wiesner,  GiVeth 
.[eruschalu'im,  ed.  Smolensk}'  (Vienna,  1872  [Heb.]); 
Fitrst,  Literaturblatt  des  Orients,  1843,  No.  48-51 ;  1850, 
No.  1  sq.;  id.  Kultur-  u.  Literatui-geschichte  der  Jude7i  in 
Asien  (1849),  vol.  i;  Znnz,  Die  goltesdienstlichen  Vor- 
trdge  der  Juden,  p.  51-55,  94;  Jost.  Gesch.  d.  Israeliten, 
iv,"222  sq.,  323-328;  id.  Gesch.  d.  Judenthums  u.  s.  Sec- 
ten,  ii,  202-212;  Gratz,  GescJi.  d.  Juden,  iv,  384.  408-412 
sq.;  Frankel,  Monatsschrift,  1851-52.  p.  36-40,  70-80, 
203-220,  403-421,  509-521;  1861,  p.  186-194,  205-212, 
256-272;  1871,  p.  120-137  ;  Geiger,  Jiidische  Zeitschrift, 
1870,  p.  278-306 ;  Pinner,  Compendium  des  hiei-osolym, 
und  babylon.  Talmud  (Berlin,  1832);  id.  Eiideitung  in 
de7i  Tulmud,  in  his  translation  of  Berakoth,  fol.  1-12; 
Schiirer,  I/andbuch  der  7ieutestam.  Zeitgeschichte  (Leip- 
sic, 1874),  p.  37-49:  Pressel,  art.  Talmud,  in  Herzog's 
Reul-Encyklop.  ;  Davidson,  in  Kitto's  Cyclop,  s.  v. ; 
iVIausseaux.  Ze  Juif  le  Juda'isme,  el  la  Juda'isation 
(Paris,  1869),  p.  76  sq.;  Bernstein,  C^-^zn  ^'1X,an  apol- 
ogy for  the  Talmud  (Odessa.  1868) ;  Waldberg,  iDin 
n"^l3irn,  or  explanation  of  the  logic  of  the  Talmud 
(Lemberg,  1876).  The  expurgated  passages  are  col- 
lected by  Meklenburg  in  n::-;-rnn  v:i^1'p■,  the  dif- 
ficult passages  of  the  Talmud,  which  are  explained  by 
Raschi,  are  foimd  in  D'^il  TET  (Schitomir,  1874) ;  Jacob 
Briill,  *p12J3  UiTll,  or  Mnemotechnik  des  Talmuds 
(A'ienna,  1864  [Heb.]) ;  Bacher,  Die  Agada  der  baby- 
lonischen  A  morder,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der 
Agada  und  zur  Einleitung  in  den  bubylonischen  Talmud 
(Strasburg,  1878) ;  Friedliinder,  Geschichtsbilder  aus  der 
Zeit  der  Taiuiiten  und  A  morder,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Ge- 
schichte des  Talmuds  (Briinn,  1879).  The  Hagadoth 
contained  in  both  Talmuds  are  collected  in  Jacob  ibn- 
Chabib's  npr"!  'i'"  (latest  edition  Wilna,  1877).  See 
Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  151 ;  Wolf,  Bibl.  Ileb.  i,  590  sq.:  iii, 
456  sq.;  iv,  866  s(). ;  and  in  Jafe's  (INTO  ilS^  (comp. 
Wolf,  iiiV/.i,  1204;  iii.  1109;  Fiirst.  ii,  9,96);  the  Tosephta 
is  now  in  course  of  being  edited  by  Dr.  M.  S.  Zucker- 
mandel (Berlin.  1876  sq.);  Schwarz,  Die  Tosiftu  der 
Ordiving  Moed  in  ihrem  Verhdltiiiss  zur  Mischna  kTitisch 
U7itersucht,Vi.\,L)er  Tractat  Sabbath  (Carlsruhe,  1879); 
Jellinek,  Ilagadische  //ermeneutik  mit  3lidrasch-Com- 
7nentar  (Vienna,  1878);  Placzek,  Die  Agada  und  der 
Danviimmus,  in  the  Jiid.  Literaturblatt,  vol.  vii,  Xo.  1, 
6,  8, 11, 13, 16, 17,  23-31 ;  Muhlfelder,  Rub:  ein  Lebetis- 
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UM  znr  Geschichte  des  Talmud  (Lcips.  1871)  ;  Fosslcr, 
Mar  Samuel,  der  bedeutendste  A  moi-a.  Kin  Beitra;;  ziir 
Kunde  des  Talmud  (  Breslau.  1879);  Hoffmann,  Mar 
Samuel,  Rector  der  jiidischen  Akademie  zu  Nehardva  in 
Babylonien  (Leips.  1873).     (B.  P.) 

TALMUD,  The  Old  Testajiknt  in  the  Time  of 
THE.  The  Talmud  presupposes  a  text  so  firmly  estab- 
lished by  tradition  that  tlie  Talnuidists  no  longer  vent- 
ure to  alter  anything  in  it;  the}'  merely  seek  to  settle 
it  unchangeably  for  all  time  by  means  of  very  precise 
regulations  on  the  subject  of  Biblical  calligraphy,  the 
different  ways  of  reading,  etc. 

1.  The  Canon  {Kaviov). — This  word,  which  occurs  first 
in  the  3d  century  after  Christ,  has  no  corresponding  ex- 
pression in  Jewish  writings.  The  Bible  is  called  "ISO, 
or  -lEOn,  "the  Book"  (Sabbath,  fol.  13,  col.  1);  "the 
Scripture,"  N-HD  (Targum  ii  inGen.  xii,  42);  "  Holy 
Writings,"  aipn  "'ars  {Sabbath,MA6,co\A);  XipiS, 
"Reading"  (raamV^,  fol.  27,  col.  2).  In  Kiddiishin, 
fol.  49,  col.  1,  we  find  the  expression  diX^33  Xni-nlN 
CainDl,  "the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Writings." 

The  order  of  books  as  found  in  our  present  Hebrew 
Bibles  is  that  of  the  Masorites,  and  differs  from  that 
given  in  the  Talmud,  as  the  following  table  will  show  : 


as,  for  instance,  the  books  of  Ben-Sira  and  Ben-Toglah, 
brings  confusion  into  his  house."  Accordingly,  Eccle-, 
siasticus  is  not  included  in  the  canon  of  Melito,  Ori- 
gen,  Cyril,  Laodicea,  Hilary,  Kufinus,  etc.;  and  though 
Augustine,  like  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrashim,  con- 
stantly quotes  it,  yet  he,  as  well  as  the  ancient  .Jewish 
authorities,  distinctly  says  that  it  is  not  in  the  Hebrew- 
canon  (/>  Civil.  Dei,  xvii,  20).  Goinp.  also  Jerome, 
Prol.  in  Libr,  Solom.,  where  he  says  that  Ecdesiasti- 
cus  should  be  read  "for  the  instruction  of  the  peo])le 
(plebis),  not  to  support  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical 
doctrines." 

2.  The  Alphabet. — It  is  difficult  to  determine  with 
precision  the  time  at  which  the  square  character  was 
perfected.  Origen  and  Jerome  ascribe  the  invention  to 
Ezra,  and  so  does  Jose  ben-Chalafta,  who  flourished  be- 
tween A.D.  138  and  1G4.  In  the  Talmud  we  find  descrip- 
tions and  allusions  to  the  form  of  Hebrew  letters  which 
precisely  suit  the  square  alphabet ;  and  even  in  the 
Mishna,  which  was  completed  in  the  3d  century  of  our 
*ra,  traces  occur  of  the  same.  In  our  own  days  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Hebrew  square  alphabet  before  the  Tal- 
mudic  jera  has  been  proved  by  the  discovery  of  some 
tombstones  in  the  Crimea,  a  few  of  which  even  bear  the 
date  A.D.  6  and  30  (comp.  Geiger,  Jiidische  Zeitschrift, 
iii,  128-133,  237 ;  iv,  214  sq.).     But  these  stones  cannot 


1.  Genesis rT'irXin 

2.  Exodus 11172":; 

3.  Leviticus S~p"'1 

4.  Numbers ^3"T3j 

5.  Deuteronomy D^llST 

1.  Joshua rirnn"' 

2.  Judges B"^i:2VJ 

3.  I  and  II  Samuel bxi^a':; 

4.  I  and  II  Kings d-^^blD 

5.  Isaiah niyO"' 

6.  Jeremiah niTDTi 

7.  Ezekiel bxpfni 

S.  XII  Miuor  Prophets. nr"  ^in 

1.  Psalms nibnn 

2.  Proverbs ^b  i!:T3 

3.  Job -11N  J 

4.  Song  of  Solomon.... ninim  "li'iTl 

5.  Ruth nil  I 

C.  Lamentations n3"^X,  msp  !■ 

7.  Ecclesiastes nbtlp  | 

S.Esther "inoS  J 

9.  Daniel bX'^JT 

10.  Ezra  and  Neliemiah.XTfS 

11.  I  and  II  Chronicles.. ni?3in  I'nn'n 


The  Law, 

( min 


Earlier, 


I  Later, 

I  QiDTinX 
I 


J 


Proi>hefs, 

=■^133 


The  Five 
Rolls, 


HagioEjrapha, 


Talumd.  Miisorah. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
f  6 
7 
8 
9 
12 
10 
11 
13 
15 
17 
IG 
19 
14 
20 
18 
22 
21 
23 
124 


Besides  these  twenty-four  books,  the  Talmud  also  quotes 
from  the  apocryphal  book  Jesus  ben-Sira,  better  known 
under  the  name  o( Ecclesiasticus,  as  the  passages  given  in 
the  art.  Ecclesiasticus  indicate.  But,  in  spite  of  this 
book  being  quoted  so  often,  we  are  distincth'  told  that  it 
is  not  canonical.  Thus  Yada'im,  ch.  ii,  says,  "The  book 
of  Ben-Sira,  and  all  the  other  books  written  after  its 
time,  are  not  canonical"  (CiT^n  PX  ""'Xw':'^  "(J'^X). 
Again,  the  declaration  made  by  R.  Akiba,  that  he  who 
studies  uncanonical  books  will  have  no  portion  in  the 
world  to  come  (Mishna,  Sanhedr.  x,  1),  is  explained  by 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud  to  mean  "  the  books  of  Ben-Sira 
and  Ben-Laanah ;"  and  the  Midrash  on  Coheleth,  xii,  12 
remarks,  "Whosoever  introduces  into  his  house  more 
than  the  twenty-four  books  (i.  e.  the  Sacred  Scriptures), 


be  relied  upon,  and  the  forgery  has  been  made  manifest 
by  Dr.  H.  Strack,  .4 .  Firkowitsch  v.  seine  Entdechingen 
(Leips.  187G).  In  the  Talmud,  however,  we  are  dis- 
tinctly told  not  to  change  X  and  ",  3  and  3,  5  and  S, 
1  and  ~,  n  and  n,  1  and  '',  T  and  ",  12  and  S,  □  and  0 
(Shabbath,  fol.  103,  col.  2).  The  Talmiul  also  knows  the 
five  final  letters  "J,  r],  y,  "j,  D  (ibid.  fol.  104,  col.  1),  which 
were  probably  used  to  render  reading  more  easy  by  dis- 
tinguishing one  word  from  another  (thus,  rX72"'n?X 
[the  third  and  fourth  words  of  the  Heb.  Bible]  might  be 
read  nX"0  "^nbx,"  God  is  dead").  The  Talmud,  again, 
not  only  mentions  the  so-called  taf/f/in  (T'Sr,  d"i"irD), 
or  calligraphic  ornaments  on  the  letters  y,  5,  T,  5,  l3,  V,  "O 
(Menachoth,  fol.  29,  col.  1  sq. ;  Shabbath,  foL  89,  col.  1 ; 
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fol.  105,  col.  2),  but  also  gives  different  combiuations  of 
the  alphabet,  as 

hj,  c;^  3-j,  nn,  vi,  z,^,  yn,  pn,  13,  an,  rx 
nr,  *,T,  nri,  pbn,  yzi,  r,-5,  "1:2,  anx 
r=,  v^,  "n::,  pn,  •,':,  rp,  sn,  on, ',;,  nn,  hn. 

The  first  of  these  combinations  is  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  Jerome  having  so  contiilently  applied  it  to  the 
woril  Sfies/uik;  "jTl"-,  in  Jer.  xxv,  26,  it  being  the  same 

asbnn. 

3.  The  Vmr el-point.^. — See  that  article. 

4.  Division  of  Words. — Hebrew  was  originally  writ- 
ten, like  most  ancient  languages,  without  any  divisions 
between  the  words,  in  a  scriptio  contimta,  which  fact  ac- 
counts for  the  various  readings  in  the  Sept.,  as  (ien.  vii, 
ll,D"i-l"r>'  for  D"'-'  "lU,"";  xx,  16,  nnz:  lbs  for  ^3 
nniJI;  xl,  17,  b  =  5t  nb:^  for  b:X^  hz-2,  etc.;  1 
Sam.  i,  1,  qi::  'n,  Alex,  tv  Na(Ti/3,  ^Z•':i^:^2 ;  Psa.  ix,  1, 
r""cb>'  for  TTa  h'J,  etc.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
division  of  words  already  existed  in  the  time  of  tlie 
Talmud;  at  least  the  final  letters,  which  are  already 
mentioned,  may  have  served  such  a  purpose ;  and  in 
Menachoth,  fol.  30,  col.  1,  the  space  between  the  woriis  in 
the  sacred  ^ISS.  is  fixed  with  precision.  Whether  or 
not  this  division  of  words  by  points — as  used  in  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch — was  applied,  must  be  left  undeter- 
mined. 

5.  Divisions  accardinfi  to  the  Meaning  of  Verses. — 
There  is  no  doubt  that  at  a  verj'  early  period  a  division 
according  to  verses  (D'^p'^DS)  existed.  "Every  verse 
divided  by  IMoses  may  not"  be  otherwise  divided,"  we 
read  in  A/er/illah,  fol.  22,  col.  I.  The  reason  for  such  di- 
visions was  probably  twofold:  a.  The  readinff  oj'  the 
^Scriptures,  especially  in  the  synagogue,  led  to  such. 
TheMishna  (Mer/illuh, ch.iv, ^  i)  mentions  the  H'^plOD 
i;i  relation  to  this,  for  we  read  that  "not  less  than 
three  verses  of  the  holy  law  may  be  read  in  the  syna- 
gDgue  to  each  person  (called  to  read).  One  verse  only 
of  the  law  may  at  one  time  be  read  to  the  methui-f/eman, 
or  interpreter;  but  it  is  lawful  to  read  three  consecu- 
tive verses  to  him  from  the  prophets;  but  if  each  verse 
should  form  a  separate  section,  one  verse  only  may  be 
read  to  him  at  a  time."  The  Gemara  forbids  the  leav- 
ing of  the  synagogue  before  the  ending  of  such  a  sec- 
tion {Herakoth,  fnl.  8,  col.  I),  introduces  the  injiniction 
of  Ezra  (Neh.  viii,  8;  MegiUah,  fol.  3,  col.  1 ;  iXcdaiim, 
fol.  o7,  col.  2),  and  prescribes,  in  reference  to  the  proph- 
ets, how  many  sections  are  to  be  read  on  week-days 
{Baha  Kamma,  fol.  82,  col.  1).  b.  The  study  of  the  law. 
tlie  instruction  and  school-teaching  of  the  same  pro- 
(hiced  such  sense-divisions.  These  were  distinguished 
from  the  former,  which  were  merelj'  called  D'^p'lCS,  by 
the  names  C^ISS'Li,  clauses,  sententice,  or  also  "^pi OS 
n^'O"-.  clause  sections.  To  instruct  in  the  dividing  of 
clauses  (0^73"^:  p^D^S)  was  a  special  part  of  the  rab- 
binical teaching  {Nedarim,  fol.  37,  col.  1);  in  Berakalh, 
fol.  62,  col.  1,  the  teacher  is  said  to  point  it  out  to  his 
scholars  with  his  right  hand;  and  according  to  it  dis- 
puted points  of  the  law  were  settled  {Chaf/i/pifi,  fol. 6,  col. 
2).  As  to  the  sign  of  this  ilivision  which  is  now  found 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible  {:'),  it  is  not  seen  on  the  syna- 
gogue-roll, nor  is  it  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  but  is  of 
later  origin;  and  we  must  conclude  it  as  highly  proba- 
ble that  these  divisions  into  verses  and  periods  were  not 
first  externally  designated,  but  were  merely  transmit- 
ted by  oral  tradition,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing (luotation.  In  Kvldnshiit,  fol.  30,  col.  1.  we  read: 
"Therefore  are  the  ancients  called  Sopherim  because 
they  counted  all  letters  in  Holy  Writ.  Thus  they  said 
that  the  Vav  in  ""in.l  (Lev.  xi,  42)  is  the  half  of  all  the 
letters  in  the  Pentateuch;  ^m  Tl'"n  (x.  16)  is  tlie 
middle  word;    nssmi   (xiii,  33),  the  middle  verse; 


that  Ayin  in  "1"^"2  (Psa.  Ixxx,  14)  is  the  middle  letter 
in  the  Psalms,  and  Ixxvii,  38  the  middle  verse."  In 
the  same  jiassage  we  also  read  that  '•  tlie  Pentateuch  con- 
tains 5888  verses,  the  Psalms  eight  more,  and  Chroni- 
cles eight  less."  Now  if  we  compare  this  number  with 
that  given  by  the  ^lasorites,  we  shall  find  that  the  'I'al- 
mud  counts  forty-three  verses  more  than  the  IVIasorites 
in  the  Pentateuch,  and  this  difference  can  only  be  ex- 
(tlained  from  the  statement  made  by  the  Talnuid  (Babn 
liathru,  tol.  14,  col.  2),  that  Joshua  wrote  his  book  and 
eight  verses  of  the  law  (Ueut.  xxxiv,  5-12);  ami  the 
Occidentals,  as  we  read  in  Kiddushiv,  loc.  cit.,  diviilcd 
E.xod.  xix,  9  into  three  verses.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Talmud  there  was  a  division  ac- 
cording to  verses;  but  what  this  mark  of  division  was,  if 
tliere  were  any  at  all^at  least  Tr.  Sopherim,  cli.iii,  §  5,  is 
against  it — is  difficult  to  point  out. 

6.  Stichoi  (nTixoi). — The  poetical  passages  in  Exo<l. 
XV ;  Deut.  xxxii ;  Judg.  v  ;  2  Sam.  xxii,  were  in  the  time 
of  the  Talmud  already  written  OTixqpwQ  (comp.  Shab- 
bath,U)].  103,  ci>].'2,infne;  Sopherim,  ch.  xii).  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  poetical  books,  r^iN,  i.  e.  Job,  Prov- 
erbs, Psalms.  The  Decalogue  was  also  originally  writ- 
ten in  ten  series  (D''l3'^,  aTiypi),  as  is  intimated  in  the 
Targum  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  v,  13  :  "  The  two  tal)les  of 
stone  which  he  gave  to  his  people  were  written  in  ten 
rows  (shiltin),  resembling  the  rows  or  beds  (shitting  in 
the  garden  of  balsam."     See  also  Shitta. 

7.  The  Smaller  Sections  of  the  Pentateuch. — In  our  He- 
brew Bibles,  which  follow  the  Masoretic  text,  the  Penta- 
teuch is  divided  into  Vii!)^)jiarashas,  or  sections  (rT'*il'"iS, 
nuns),  of  which  290  are  open  (mmrs,  and  dis- 
tinguished in  our  Bibles  by  the  initial  letter  S)  and  379 
are  closed  (PTOirO,  marked  by  the  initial  letter  C). 
Of  these  parashas  mention  is  made  in  the  Talmud,  viz. 

1.  Taanith,  eh.  iv,  §  3,  the  history  of  creation  is  divided 
into  seven  sections,  viz.  Gen.  1,1^,6-8,9-13,  H-Ui,  ■20-23, 
24-81  ;  ii,  1-3. 

2.  lierakoth,  ch.  ii,  §  2 ;  Tavinl,  ch.  v,  §  1  ;  Jlenaehoth.  ch. 
iii,  5  7,  the  sections  of  the  praver  and  phvhitteries  (Exi.d. 
xiii,  1-13;  Deut.  vi,  4-9;  xi,  13-21;  Nunib.  xv,  3T-11)  aie 
mentioned. 

3.  Megillah,  ch.  iii,  §  4-6  (comp.  nlso  Yoma,  ch.  vii,  §  1 ;  So- 
tah,  ch.  vii,  §  7),  the  following  sections  for  the  Subbaih  and 
festivals  are  given,  viz. :  E.xod.  xxx,  11-16 ;  Dent,  xxv,  17- 
10;  Numb,  xix,  1-22:  Exod.  xii,  1-12;  Lev.  xxii,  26-;i3  (for 
the  first  day  of  the  Passover) ;  Dent,  xvi,  9-12  (for  Pente- 
cost) ;  Lev.  xxiii,  SH-'i.'i  (for  New  Year) ;  xvi,  1-34;  xxiii, 
26-32  (for  the  Dav  of  Atonement) ;  Numb,  vi,  22-vii,lS  (for 
the  Day  of  Dediciition) ;  Exod.  xvii,  8-13  (for  Pnrim) ; 
Numb,  xxviii,  11-15  (for  the  new  moon) ;  Lev.  xxvi,  3  sq. ; 
Deut.  xxviii  sq.  (for  the  fiist-days). 

4.  Tamid,  ch.  v,  5  1 :  Sotah,  ch."  vii,  §  2, 6 ;  Numb,  vi,  22-2". 

5.  Yaddim,  ch.  iii,  5  4,  Numb,  x,  3.*).  36. 

6.  Holah,  ch.  vii,  §  7,  Dent,  xvii,  14-20;  Nnnih.  v,  11-31  ; 
xix,  1-22;  Deut.  xxi,  1-9;  xxvi,  1-11 ;  xiv,  22-27  ;  xxvi, 
12-15,  xxv,  5-10,  and  many  others. 

In  the  Gemara  the  following  parashas  are  mentioned  : 

7.  Shahbath,  fol.  11.^  col.  2  ;  fol.  116,  col.  1,  Numb,  x,  3.5,  30. 
S.  Iicrakiifh,  fol.  12,  col.  2,  states  that  "every  piujisha 

which  Moses  divided  we  also  divide;  and  any  one  which 
he  did  not  divide,  neither  do  wt-,"  in  reply  to  the  question 
why  the  verse  S'^D  to  Ijw^p  (Numb,  xxiv,  9)  wms  not 
taken  out  from  the  Ions;  section  (ch.  xxii-xxiv)  and  used 
for  the  prayer  Shema  Inracl,  i.  e.  "  Hear,  O  Isniel." 

9.  Ibid.  fol.  63,  col.  1,  Numb,  vi,  1-6;  v,  11-31,  are  men- 
tioned. 

10.  Gittin,  fol.  60,  col.  1,  Lev.  xxi,  1-24 :  Nnmb.  viii,  5-22  ; 
ix,  0  sq. ;  V,  1-4 ;  Lev.  xvi ;  x,  8-11 ;  Numb,  viii,  1-4  ;  xix 
sq.,  are  mentioned. 

That  some  of  these  were  open,  some  closed,  we  read  in 
Shahbath.  fol.  103,  col.  2;  Menachoth,  fol.  30,  31;  Jeru- 
salem Mef/iltah,  fol.  71,  col.  2;  and  in  Sopherim,  i.  14, 
we  also  read  that  the  ojien  section  is  an  empty  space, 
the  width  of  three  letters,  at  the  beginning  of  a  line, 
and  the  closed  is  as  much  in  the  middle  of  a  line. 

8.  The  larf/er  sections,  marked  in  our  Bibles  by  E  S  3 
and  ODD,  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Talmud. 

9.  Ilapihtarahs. — After  the  reading  of  the  law  in  the 
synagogue,  it  was  also  customary  from  an  early  period 
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to  read  a  passage  from  tlie  prophets  (comp.  Acts  xiii, 
15, '27;  Luke  iv,  66  sq.),  aiul  \vith  that  to  dissolve  the 
meeting  (Xviii'  t))i'  crrvaycoyi]!;  Acts  xiii,  43;  lleb. 
"i^USn);  hence  the  reader  who  made  this  conclusion 
was  called  T'aS'O,  and  the  proplietic  passage  read 
niU3n.  The  Mishna  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  Ilapli- 
tarahs  {ifff/illtih,  ch.  iv,  §  1-3,  5,  10),  and  as  early  as  in 
the  Gemara  {Meffillah,  t'ol.  29,  col.  2 ;  fol.  31,  col.  1),  sev- 
eral Haplitarahs  are  named.  Yet  in  general  they  can- 
not then  have  been  fixed  determinately,  and  even  now 
different  usages  prevail  among  the  Jews  of  different 
countries,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  table  given  in  the 
art.  Haphtar.vh,  for,  as  Zunz  says,  "our  present  order 
is  the  work  of  later  centuries." 

10.  Various  Readings. — The  various  readings  so  fre- 
quently found  in  the  margins  and  foot-notes  of  the  He- 
brew Bibles,  known  as  Keri  and  Kethib  (S^riDl  '^"'pj 
pi.  '(13T31  "("^"Ip),  are  very  ancient.  The  Talmud 
traces  the  source  of  these  variations  to  Moses  himself, 
for  we  are  distinctly  told  in  Nedarim,  fol.  37,  col.  2, 
that  "  the  pronunciation  of  certain  words  according  to 
the  scribes  (D"'"1B10  N^p''2),  the  emendations  of  the 
scribes  (D^TSIO  "1113"),  the  not  reading  of  words 
which  are  in  the  text  ("^"Ip  X31  3^713),  and  the  read- 
ing of  words  which  are  not  in  the  text  (X3T  "^"ip 
2"'n3),etc.,arealawof  Mosesfrom  Sinai  (tlC^b  ii:;bn 
^3^D^)."  We  here  mention  some  of  the  Talmudic  pas- 
sages which  have  reference  to  these  readings  : 

Gen.  viii,  IT,  Kethib  N^IH,  but  Keri   N^Jin   {Bereshith 

Rabba,  ad  loc.  sect,  xxxiv,  fol.  37,  col.  3). 
Lev.  xxi,  5,  Kethib  nn"ip%  but  Keri  lirnp"!  {Makkoth, 

fol.  20,  col.  1). 
Lev.  xxiii,  13,  Kethib  nrOSI,  but  Keri  13031  (Menachoth, 

fol.  S9,  col.  2). 
1  Sam.  xvii,23,  Kethib  mirTa^,  but  Keri  niD"i5?2?3  {So- 

tah,  fol.  42,  col.  2). 
Hag.  i,  8,  Kethib  ^3DX1,  but  Keri  f^^^DX  (Toma,  fol.  21, 

col.  2).* 
Esth.  ix,  2T,  Kethib  bspl,  but  Keri  ibnpl  (Jerusalem 

Berakoth,  fol.  14,  col.  3).  \ 

Eccles.  ix,  4,  Kethib  "ins"^,  but  Keri  "i3n^  (Jerusalem 

Berakoth,  fol.  13,  col.  2). 
Job  xiii,  15,  Kethib  xb,  but  Keri  lb  {Sntah,  ch.  v,  5  5). 

Prov.  xxxi,  IS,  Kethib  b^bl,  but  Keri  tlb^ba  {Pnikta,  ed. 

Buher  [Lyck,  1S6S],  fol.  65,  col.  1). 
Isa.  Ixiii,  9,  Kelhib  xb,  but  Keri  lb  (Sotah,  fol.  31,  col.  1 ; 

while  Taanith,  fol.  16,  col.  1,  reads  lb). 

To  these  variations  belongs  also  the  substitution  of  eu- 
phonisnis  for  cacophonisms.  See  the  art.  Keri  and 
Kethib,  §  8. 

For  the  most  part  the  rabbins  follow  the  reading  of 
the  "^"ip,  often  that  of  tu  2TID,  especially  when  thev 
can  elicit  a  new  interpretation  from  the  reading  of  the 
S^riD ;  thus,  e.  g.,  Kuth  iii,  3,  they  interpret  the  reading 
of  the  n-^PD.  ■^m-l-'l,  while  the  ■'"ip  reads  nTli1 
{Midr.  Ruth  Rabba,  sect.  v.  fol.  43,  col.  3  [Cracov.  1588, 
fol.]).  The  reading  according  to  the  2TD  is  cited  in 
Chullin,  fol.  68,  col.  1,  from  Lev.  ii,  2  and  2  Sam.  xxiii, 

*  As  this  passage  is  very  interesting,  we  give  it  in 
full:  "R.  Samuel  bar-Eiiia  sailh.  Why  has  the  Kethib 
la:X1  and  the  Keri  m33X  ?  What  is  meant  by  the 
absence  of  the  n  ?  It  is  because  of  the  five  things  which 
made  the  difference  between  the  first  and  second  Temple, 
viz.,  the  ark  with  the  lid  and  the  chei-nbim  upon  it;  the 
fire  (from  heaven,  comp.  2  Chron.  vii,  1),  the  ■'^hechinah,  the 
holti  Gko.st,  and  the  Urhn  and  Thtimmim."  In  tlie  Mhlrnsh 
Rabba  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  viii,  8,  whe?e  the  same  thing 
is  recorded,  the  holy  nil  (Dn'IJIDn  ""CTr )  is  .substituted  for 
the  Shechinah,  as  one  of  the  five  things,  fol.  26,  cul.  1  (ed. 
Stettin,  1863). 


20,  in  Bei-akoth,  fol.  18,  col.  1,  in  fine.  In  the  Misbna 
we  find  the  marginal  reading  "^"ip  si.x  times,  that  of  the 
S^riD  twice,  viz. : 

Lev.  ix,  22,  it  is  written  11^  :  but  in  Sotah,  ch.  vii,  §  6,  and 

Tamid,  ch.  vii,  5  2,  it  reads  1'^T^. 
Dent.  XX,  7,  it  is  written  n^ETIJ ;  but  in  Sotah,  ch.  ix,  5  6, 

13SU,  according  to  the  Keri. 
1  Kings  vi,  6,  it  is  written  yilJin  ;  but  iu  Middoth,  ch.  iv, 

5  4,  yi^jin. 

Isa.  X,  13,  it  is  written  ^'^3X3  ;  but  iu  Yadahn,  ch.  iv,  §  4, 

1^33. 
Ezek.  xliii,  16,  it  is  written  b'^XIXHI  :  but  in  Middoth,  ch. 

iii,  5i,bx^ixni. 

Job  xiii,  15,  it  is  written  xb  ;  bnt  iu  Sotah,  ch.  v,  §  5,  lb. 

The  reading  according  to  the  Kethib  we  find  in  two 
passages,  Exod.  xxi,  8,  xb  (Berakoth,  ch.  i,  §  7  ;  Kiddu- 
shin,  fol.  17,  col.  1),  and  Isa.  x,  13,  in  Yada'im,  ch.  iv,  §  4. 

Woi-ds  written  but  not  read,  "^Tp  xbl  H^riD,  are  men- 
tioned in  Nedarim,  fol.  27,  col.  2,  viz.  X3,  2  Kings  v,  8  ; 
nX1,Jer.  xxxii,ll;  -^IT^,  li,3;  Cisn,  Ezek.  xlviii,  16; 
DX,  Kuth  iii,  12. 

Words  read  but  not  written,  S'^HD  xbl  ""Ip,  are  men- 
tioned in  Nedarim,  fol.  37,  col.  2,  viz.  HIS,  2  Sam.  viii, 
3;  ©"'X,  xvi,  23;  DiX2,  Jer.  xxxi,  38;  (lb,  1,29;  HX, 
Kuth  ii,  11;  "^bx,  iii,  5, 17. 

In  connection  with  this  we  may  remark  that  in  the 
treatise  Megillah,  fol.  25,  col.  2,  we  are  told  of  certain 
passages  of  Scripture  which  are  read  in  the  synagogue 
and  interpreted,  read  and  not  interpreted,  and  such  as 
are  neither  read  nor  interpreted.  Thus,  "  The  inter- 
course of  Reuben  with  Billah  is  to  be  read  without 
being  interpreted;  that  of  Tamar  (and  Amnon)  is  to  be 
read  and  interpreted.  The  (first  part  of  the)  occurrence 
with  the  golden  calf  is  to  be  read  and  interpreted ;  but 
the  second  part  (commencing  Exod.  xxxiv,  21)  is  to  be 
read  without  any  interpretation.  The  blessing  of  the 
priests,  and  the  occurrence  of  David  and  Amnon,  are 
neither  to  be  read  nor  interpreted.  The  description  of 
the  divine  chariot  (Ezek.  i)  is  not  to  be  read  as  a 
Haphtarah,  but  R.  Jehudah  permits  it ;  R.  Eleazer  says 
neither  ( Ezek.  xvi ),  '  Cause  Jerusalem  to  know  her 
abomination,' "  etc. 

11.  Ablatio  »Sc?-i6rt?7/7?!,  C^TSID  "lllii:.',  Nedarim,  fol. 
37,  col.  2.     See  the  art.  Masohah,  §  6. 

12.  Correctio  Smbarum,W~\ti'^0  VP^t  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud,  but  reference  is  made  to  it  in  the 
Mechilta,  Siphri,  Tanchuma,  Bereshith  Rabba,  Shemoth 
Rabbah  (Midrashic  works, enumerated  under  Midrash)  ; 
the  pas.sages  belonging  to  the  correctio  scribarum  are 
given  .s.  v.  Masorah,  5.    See  also  Tikkun  Sopherim. 

13.  Puncta  Extraoi-dinariu. — Over  single  letters,  over 
entire  words,  we  find  dots  or  points,  generally  called 
"  puncta  extraordinaria."  The  first  instance  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Mishna,  Pesachim,  ix,  2,  over  the  H  of  the 
word  npn"!.  Numb,  ix,  10.  Ten  such  words  which 
have  these  extraordinary  points  are  enumerated  in 
Midrash  Ba-midbar  Rabbah  on  Numb,  iii,  39,  sect,  iii, 
f(d.  215,  col.  4 ;  comp.  Pii-ke  de-Rabbi  Nathan,  ch.  xxxiii; 
Siphri  on  Niimb.ix,  10;  Sopherim, v'i,S;  Massora  j\Ja(j- 
na  on  Numb,  iii,  39;  Oklah  ve-Oklah,  §  96. 

The  following  words  are  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  : 

Gen.  xviii,  9,  I'ibx.  On  this  passage  the  Midrash  Bere- 
.shith  Uabbn  letnarks:  "I^X  are  pointed, 
but  not  the  b.  R.  Simeon  ben-Eliezer  saith, 
wherever  you  find  more  letters  than  points, 
yon  must  explain  the  letters,  i.e.  what  is 
written  :  but  where  you  find  more  points 
than  letters,  you  must  explain  the  points. 
In  this  case,  where  there  are  more  points 
than  the  written  text,  you  must  explain 
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•  the  points,  viz.  i^S,  'where  is  Abrahnm.' 

The  meaning  is  that  the  points  over  tliese 
three  letters  intend  to  indicate  that  the 
three  angels  did  not  ask  'wliere  is  Sarai, 
iTniTliS,'  l)nt  'where  is  Abraham,'  T^X 
BilinX'  (corap.  Daba  Metsiah,  fol.  ST,  col. 

Gen.  six,  33,  n^ip^l.  In  the  Talmud,  Xazir,  fol.  23, 
col.  1.  we  read  :  "  Why  is  there  a  point  over 
the  Fai!,  i,  of  the  word  iTCipm?  To  indi- 
cate that,  when  she  lay  down  he  did  not 
perceive  it,  but  wlien  she  arose  he  perceived 
il"(comp.  also  Horayoth,  fol.  10,  col.  1 ;  and 
3eromc,Qtirpst.  in  Genen. ;  "  Appuugunt  de- 
super  quasi  incredibile  et  quod  reruni  na- 
tura  uon  capiat  coire  quemquam  uescieu- 
tem"). 

Numb,  iii,  19,  "ilHxi.  Ba-nmlbar  Rabbah,  loo.  eit.,  says 
that  the  points  over  Aaron  indicate  that  he 
was  not  one  of  that  number  (conip.  also 
Berakoth,  fol.  4,  col.  1). 
ix,  10,  ilpm.  In  Mishna,P«srtc^?>n,ix,2,weread: 
"What  is  a  distant  journey?  R.  Akibasays 
from  Modaim  and  beyond,  and  from  all 
places  around  Jerusalem  situated  at  the 
same  distance.  R.  Eleazar  says  '  any  dis- 
tance beyond  the  outside  of  the  threshold 
of  the  court  of  the  Temple.'  R.Jose  says 
the  reason  for  the  point  over  the  H  (in  our 
word)  is  to  denote  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  be  actually  on  a  distant  road,  but  only 
beyond  the  threshold  of  the  court  of  the 
Temple." 
Deut.  sxix,  2S,  nbl"-nr  'ib'iJhBi  iiB.  Ba-mUbar Rabhah, 
loc.  cit.,  "You  have  made  manifest,  hence 
I  will  also  manifest  unto  yon  hidden  things" 
(conip.  Sanhedrin,  f(d.  43,  col.  2,  in  fine). 

Psa.  xxvii,  13,  xBlB.  Berakoth,  fol.  4,  col.  1,  says,  "Lord 
of  the  universe,  I  am  aware  that  thou  great- 
ly rewardest  the  just  in  future  ages,  but  I 
know  not  whether  I  shall  partake  of  it  with 
them  on  account  of  my  sin."  Buxtorf  re- 
marks on  this  passage,  Q"!:  N33  D";3,  i.e. 
a  sense  without  any  sense.  The  meaning 
probably  is  th.it  Xsib,  without  the  points, 
means  if  iint,  like  the  Latin  nini,  but  with 
the  points  it  signifies  "a  doubt." 

As  to  the  oriftin  and  signitication  of  these  points,  noth- 
ing certain  can  be  said.  According  to  the  rabbins,  Ezra 
is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  them  (comp.  Ba-mid- 
bar  Rdhbuh  on  Numb,  iii,  39,  sect,  iii,  fol.  21.5,  col.  4; 
A  hiith  de-Eahhi  Nathan,  ch.  xxxiii).  This  much  may  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  these  points  were  known  long 
before  the  Talmud. 

14.  Inverted  Nun,  C- — Before  Numb,  x,  35,  and  after 
ver.  36,  we  find  in  our  Hebrew  text  the  letter  A';/n, 
5.  inverted  (c).  In  theTalmud, Shahbafh,  UA.  115, col.  2; 
fol.  116,  col.  1,  we  are  told  that "  the  section  commencing 

n'::'^  nrxii  "pxn  roDn  inii  (Numb,  x,  35)  was 

made  by  God  with  signs  below  and  above,  to  indicate 
that  it  is  not  in  its  proper  place.  But  Rabbi  said  this 
is  not  so,  but  that  this  book  was  counted  by  itself. 
How  do  you  know  it?  B.Samuel  liar-Nachman  said, 
L*.  Jonathan  saith  (it  is  written)  'She  hath  hewn  out 
her  seven  pillars'  (Brov.  ix,  1) ;  this  means  the  seven 
books  of  the  law."  On  the  inverted  A';/??.?  found  in  Bsa. 
cvii,  mention  is  made  in  Rnsh  Ilush-shanah,  fol.  17,  col.  2. 

15.  The  Vav  Ketid  in  Numb,  xxv,  12 Of  this  I'^l 

XS'^Up,  or  Fai"  cut-ojf,  which  is  found  in  our  Hebrew  Bi- 
l)le  "^j  we  read  in  the  Talmud,  Kidduskin,  fol.  66,  col.  2  : 
"  Whence  do  we  have  it  that  a  person  having  some  de- 
fect is  unfit  for  the  sacred  ministry?  K.  .lehudah  said 
that  B.Samuel  taught  that  this  is  because  the  Scripture 
says, '  Wherefore  say.  Behold  I  give  unto  him  my  cove- 
nant of  peace' — a  perfect  peace,  and  not  an  imperfect 


one.     But,  said  one,  it  is  written  DlbiT,  i.  e.  peace ;  but 
answered  R.  Nachman,  the  Vav  in  DICif  is  cut  oft"  (^"I'^l 

x^^n  nyi:;p  cibTin). 

16.  The  Closed  or  Final  Mem  (C)  in  the  middle  of  the 
word  Isa.  ix,  6,  n2"icb.— In  the  Talmud,  Sanhedrin,  ful. 
94,  col.  2,  we  tind  the  follow  ing : 

"Why  is  It  that  all  the  Memx  in  the  middle  of  a  word 
are  open  (i.  e.  13)  and  this  one  closed  (i.  e.  D)?  The  Holy 
One  (ble.-^sed  be  he)  wanted  to  make  Hezekiah  the  Mes- 
siah, and  Sennacherib  Gog  and  Magog;  whereupon  Jus- 
tice pleaded  before  the  presence  of  the  Holy  One,  Loid  of 
the  world,  '  What  !  David,  the  king  of  Isiael,  who  sang 
so  many  hymns  and  praises  before  thee,  w'ilt  Ihou  not 
make  him  the  Messiah  1  But  Ilezekiah,  for  wliom  thou 
hast  performed  all  the  miracles,  and  who  has  not  utteied 
one  song  before  thee,  wilt  thou  make  him  the  Messiah  ?' 
Therefore  has  the  Metn  been  closed." 

17.  Suspended  Letters. — The  suspended  Nun  we  find  in 
rrC'C,  Judg.  xviii,  30.  The  Talmud,  Buba  Bathra,  fol. 
109,  col.  2,  states  the  following  : 

"Was  he  (i.  e.  Gershom)  the  son  of  Manasseh?  while 
the  Scripture  says  the  sons  of  Moses  were  Eleazar  and 
Gershom.  But  because  he  did  the  deeds  of  IManasseh  (2 
Kings  xxi),  did  the  Scripture  apiiend  him  to  the  (family) 
of  Manasseh."  Tiie  meaning  is  that  the  prophet  did  not 
like  to  call  Gershom  the  son  of  Moses,  because  it  would 
be  ignominious  that  Moses  should  have  had  an  impious 
sou  ;  hence  he  called  him  the  son  of  M^masseh,  with  the 
suspended  letter,  which  may  mean  the  son  of  Manasseh 
or  Moses. 

The  suspended  Ayin  is  found  in  d'l'*  0"i,  Job  xxxviii. 
15.  In  the  Talmud,  Sanhedrin,  fol.  103,  col.  2,  we  read 
the  following :  "  Why  is  the  S  in  n^"C"i  suspended  ?  It 
is  to  teach  that  when  a  man  is  "C^,  poor,  in  this  world, 
he  will  also  be  TiJ"l  in  the  world  to  come;  or,  literally, 
poor  below,  he  will  also  be  poor  above." 

Of  the  suspended  Aj/in  in  "l'''i'2,  Psa.  Ixxx,  14,  we 
read,  Kidduskin,  fol.  30,  col.  2,  that  this  letter  is  the  mid- 
dle letter  in  the  Psalms. 

18.  Majuscular  and  Mimiscular  T^etters. — Of  words 
written  with  large  and  small  letters  in  our  Hebrew  Bi- 
ble we  find  nothing  in  the  Talmud,  but  some  of  these 
instances  are  mentioned  in  the  Sopherim,  ch.  ix.  That 
this  mode  of  writing  must  have  been  very  ancient  can- 
not be  doubted,  for  there  is  a  dispute  in  the  Talmud, 
Merjillah,  f(d.  16,  col.  2,  whether  the  1  in  NHTil  (Estli. 
ix,  9)  should  be  written  as  a  maju.scular  or  minuscnlar 
letter;  and  the  word  Plbsmi  (Lev.  xiii,  33),  which  is 
now  written  with  a  majuscular  5,  is  mentioned  in  Kid- 
dushin,  fol.  30,  col.  2,  as  being  the  middle  of  the  verses 
of  the  Pentateuch. 

19.  Mode  of  Quotations.  See  Quotations  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  tiie  Talmud.     (B.  P.) 

Talnincli.sts.  Under  this  head  we  include  all  those 
rabbins  whose  opinions  are  regarded  as  authoritative 
in  the  Talmud.  The  period  of  these  men  comprises 
the  time  from  about  B.C.  180  to  A.D.  500,  i.  e.  from  Si- 
mon the  Just  to  the  completion  of  the  Talmud.  'i"his 
period  is  again  subdivided  into  that  of  the  'J'anaim  and 
that  of  the  Amorai'm — the  former  representing  tiie  time 
from  about  B.C.  180  to  A.D.  219,  the  latter  from  A.D. 
219  to  A.D.  500. 

I.  Tana'im. — The  first  recogni.sed,  after  Simon's  death, 
as  the  head  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  Antigonus  of  S(dio. 
about  B.C.  180.  His  contemporary  was  Eliezrr  ben- 
Charsum,  celebrated  for  his  opulence,  learning,  and 
zeal  in  the  promotion  of  religious  knowledge.  After 
Antigonus,  always  two  (or  zu<i6th)  stand  at  the  liead  of 
the  community — the  first  being  the  president,  the  sec- 
ond the  vice-president.  As  the  first  of  these  ziigoth. 
or  pairs,  are  mentioned  Jose  ben-Joezer  and  Joseph 
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ben-Jochanan,  about  B.C.  70.  They  were  followed  by 
Joshua  ben-Feraclija  and  Nithai  of  Arbela  (q.  v.).  'I'lieir 
successors  were  Jeluida  ben-'raliai  and  Simon  ben-She- 
tach  (q.  v.).  The  fourth  pair  is  represented  in  8he- 
maja  and  Abtalion,  about  B.C.  47.  The  tilth  and  last 
pair  are  Hillel  (q.  v.)  and  Shanimai  (q.  v.).  Under  their 
presidency  lived  Baba  ben-Biita,  Chanina  ben -Dose, 
Jochauan  ben-Zachai  (q.  v. ),  and  Nechunjah  ben-ha- 
Kana  (q.  v.).  Hillel  was  followed  by  his  son  Simon  (ben- 
Hillel)  (q.  v.).  His  successor  was  Gamaliel  I  (q.  v.),  who 
was  followed  by  his  son  Simon  (ben-Gamaliel)  (q.  v.). 
With  Simon  closes  the  period  of  the  so-called  eailier 
Tanaim.  The  later  Tana'im  first  figure  in  history 
when  the  Temple  was  in  ashes  and  Jerusalem  a  heap 
of  ruins.  At  this  period,  verjjing  upon  decay,  when  Ju- 
daism was  without  any  centre  and  support,  appeared 
Jochanan  ben-Zachai,  the  last  among  Hillel's  eighty 
disciples.  Jochanan  established  a  school  at  Jamniah, 
or  Jabneh,  whose  president  he  became.  His  successor 
•was  Gamaliel  bar-Simon  (q.  v.),  and  his  fellow-laborers 
were  Akiba  ben -Joseph  (q.  v.  ),  Eliezer  ben-Asarja, 
Eliezer  ben-Arak,  Eliezer  ben-Hyrkanos  ((|.  v.),  Ismael 
ben-Elisa  (q.  v.),  Joshua  ben-Hananja  (q.  v.),  Nechunjah 
ben-ha-Kana  (q.  v.),  and  Tarphon  (q.v.).  (iamaliel  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Simon  (ben-Gamaliel  H)  (q.v.), 
who  transferred  the  Rabbinical  apparatus  to  Tiberias. 
To  his  college  belonged  Nathan  ha-Babli  (q.  v.),  Jose 
ben-Halephta,  Jehudah  ben-IIai,  rabbi  Meir  (q.  v.),  and 
Simon  ben- Jocha'i  (q.v.).  Simon  ben- Gamaliel'was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Jndah  the  Holy  (q.  v.). 

H.  Amoia'im. — With  the  life  and  labors  of  rabbi  Ju- 
dah  ended  the  succession  of  the  Tanaim,  who  were  now 
followed  by  a  new  order,  the  Amora'im  (D^NTT^S),  i.  e. 
the  expositors  of  the  law,  at  length  no  longer  oral,  but 
reduced  to  a  written  text.  Some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  their  number  were  rabbi  Chija,  Chanina 
bar-Chana,  Abba  Areka,  or  Kab  (q.  v.),  Bar-Kappara, 
Jochanan  bar-Napacha  (q.  v.),  and  Simon  ben-Lakish 
(q.  v.).  Of  the  scholastic  labors  of  these  men  we  have 
the  monumental  result  in  the  Palestine  (iemara,  com- 
monly called  Tdlmul  Jerushalini  ("^^Pw'TI^  1T2?n). 
After  the  death  of  Judah,  not  only  learning,  but  also 
the  patriarchal  dignity,  was  more  and  more  in  the  de- 
cline; for  with  Judah's  death  the  star  of  Judaea's  learn- 
ing had  set,  never  to  rise  again  in  Palestine.  Rabban 
Gamaliel  III,  Judah's  son,  and  Jndah  H,  son  of  Gama- 
liel HI,  his  successor,  were  weak  in  character,  mediocre 
in  learning,  and  deficient  in  theological  acumen.  The 
latter  transferred  his  residence  to  Tiberias,  and  Galilee, 
once  so  despised,  now  became  "  the  Holy  Land,"  and  Ti- 
berias its  Jerusalem.  Of  Gamaliel  lY,  the  successor  of 
Judah  II,  and  Jiulah  HI,  sou  and  successor  of  Gamaliel 
IV,  liistory  has  nothing  to  record,  except  that  they 
close  the  line  of  Palestinian  teachers.  Meanwhile  nu- 
merous migrations  of  rabbins  to  Babylon  had  taken 
place,  especially  in  the  reign  of  Constantius,  who  perse- 
cuted the  Jews.  We  leave  Palestine  and  turn  to  Baby- 
lon, where  the  schools  at  Sora  ((j.  v.),  Pumbaditha  (q.  v.), 
Nahardea,  and  ]Machusa  were  in  a  tlourishing  condition. 
At  Babylon  the  greater  and  more  noble  part  of  the 
Jewish  families  settled  at  the  Captivity,  to  return  no 
more  to  their  ancestral  soil,  and  there  the  literary  cult- 
ure of  the  people  took  a  development  which  exerted  no 
small  influence  on  the  studies  of  after -generations. 
There  the  Jews  lived  under  their  resh  </(4uth<i,  or  prince 
of  the  exiles,  whose  office  was  of  an  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  kind.  So  long  as  the  Temple  was  standing  the 
Babylonian  Jews  acknowledged  the  presidency  of  the 
high-priest,  and  paid  the  didrachm  contribution  to  the 
Tem|)le.  which,  however,  they  did  not  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  edifice.  Finally,  the  Baljylonians  succeed- 
ed in  establishing  their  own  independence,  in  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  matters,  of  the  Western  patriarchate,  and 
established  schools  of  learning  all  over  the  coimfrv 
without  material  aid  from  those  of  the  fatherland, 
though  the  schools  took  the  same  undeveloped  form  as 


those  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  names  given  to  these 
schools  were  Aramaean  forms  for  the  Hebrew  ones  of  the 
Palestinian  schools.  The  "  house  of  learning''  was  called 
Beth  U/pliana  (XrsblX  rr^n);  Beth  iMidrash  (n^n 
IIJTI^),  "the  house  of  doctrine;"  Beth  ha-Vuad 
(nsiiri;  Heb.nD3:n  n^3),"  the  house  of  assemblage;" 
Beth  Metihtha  (Xraima  n^S ;  Heb.  nn"'iyi),  "  the 
house  of  sitting;"  Beth  Rabbanan  ("331  H^D),  "the 
house  of  the  masters;"  Beth  Sidra  (X'^nO  ^1^3),  "the 
house  of  order."  The  principal  or  rector  of  the  school 
was  entitled  Rab  Beth  Ulphaim  (X3EP",X  ni2  31), 
Resh  Metihtha  (NnnTn2  D^^l),  Resh  Sidra  ( i::"'1 
snc),  etc.  So,  too,  the  academical  degree  of  Mar 
(1 -)  was  equivalent  to  the  Palestinian  title  of  rabbi 
(•^31),  and  was  conferred  after  the  same  course  of  study 
by  VaQ  semikdh  (nz^TiO),  or  "imposition  of  hands." 

HI.  Schools. — The  earliest  school  of  which  we  have 
any  specific  information  is  that  which  was  situated  at 

L  Nahardea. — With  this  school  we  first  become  ac- 
quainted towards  the  close  of  the  2d  century.  Nahar- 
dea was  situated  on  the  Euphrates,  and  for  a  time  she 
was  file  Babylonian  Jerusalem.  While  the  Temple  was 
yet  in  existence,  this  place  had  the  treasurj'of  the  Baby- 
lonian congregations  for  the  Temple-offerings  which  were 
brought  to  Jerusalem  (Josephus,  .4«^  xviii,  12).  The 
first  rector  at  Nahardea  was  K.  Shila,  who  was  succeed- 
ed by  Mar-Samuel,  the  astronomer  (also  called  Arioch 
and  Jarchinai ),  in  A.D.  190-247.  His  disciples  were 
Nachman  ben-Jacob,  Sheshet,  Rabba  ben-Abbuha,  and 
Joseph  ben  -  Chama.  When  Nahardea  was  sacked  in 
259  and  the  academy  broken  up,  they  migrated  to 

2.  Machusa,  a  town  on  the  Tigris,  about  four  hours 
from  Ctesiphon,  where  a  new  academy  was  founded. 
Rabba  ben-Abbuha  promoted  this  school  of  learning  by 
his  lectures,  and  Machusa  attained  some  celebrity.  Ten 
years  (A.D.  303)  after  Rabba's  death,  the  city  was  de- 
molished by  the  Romans  in  the  war  under  Julian.  The 
most  famous  schools,  however,  were  those  at 

3.  Pumbaditha  and  Sora,  Avhere  the  Amoraim  at- 
tained great  renown.  The  teachers  of  these  schools 
having  alreaily  been  mentioned  in  the  arts.  Pumba- 
ditha and  SoHA,  we  need  only  to  refer  to  them.  Of 
the  names  mentioned,  we  have  only  given  the  most 
prominent,  which,  in  part,  are  already  given  under  the 
respective  letter,  or  will  be  treated,  so  far  as  omitted,  in 
the  supplement  volume. 

IV.  Literntvre.-\MZza.no,  3^X1^X1  d"iX3n  110 
(Prague,  1839) ;  Liber  Juchasin,  ed.  Filipowski  (Lond. 
1857);  Frankel,  Ilodegetica  in  Miscfiiunn  (Lips.  1859 
[Heb.])  ;  Weiss,  Zur  Geschichte  der  jiidischen  Tradition 
(Vienna,  1872-77,  2  vols.  [Heb.J) ;  Chiarini,  Le  Talmud 
de  Babi/lo7ie  (Leips.  1831),  i,  105  sq. ;  Bacher,  Die  Af/ada 
der  babylonischen  Amoraer  (  Strasburg,  1878).  The 
Talmudists  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  treatise 
Baba  Metsia  are  given  by  Sammter  in  the  appendix  to 
his  German  translation  of  Baba  Metsia  (Berlin,  1879), 
p.  160  sq.     See  Scribp:.     (B.  P.) 

Talochon,  Marie  Vincent,  better  known  by  his 
clerical  name.  Fere  Elysee.  was  a  French  surgeon,  born 
in  January,  1753,  at  Thorigiiv,  and  reared  among  the 
Brothers  of  Charity  at  Paris,  whose  order  he  entered 
Jan.  30, 1774.  He  was  engaged  in  various  pulilic  and 
benevolent  enterprises,  and  died  in  Paris  Nov.  27, 1817. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generule,  s.  v. 

Tal'sas  (2aX^«e  v.  r.  2a\(irte,  Vnlg.  Thalsas),  a 
corrupt  GriEcism  (1  Esdr.  ix,  22)  for  the  name  Elasaii 
(q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew  list  (Ezra  x,  22). 

Tam,  Jacob  bex-Meir,  better  known  in  Jewish  lit- 
erature luider  the  name  of  Rahenu  Tam,  was  born  at 
Remers,  France,  about  1100,  and  died  in  1171.  He  was 
a  grandson  of  Rasln  (q.  v.),  and  youngest  brother  of 
Rashbam  (q.  v.),  and  was  famous  not  only  as  a  Talmud- 
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ist,  grammarian,  and  commentator,  but  also  for  liis  pie- 
ty, for  which  he  obtained  the  appellation  Tarn  (CFl),  in 
allusion  to  Gen.  xxv,  "27,  where  his  namesake  Jacob  is 
denominated  7«w  =  iiious  (nO  ir"'J<  -p"J|').  Under 
the  title  of  "i^IJin  "iSD, '•  the  book  of  the  righteous,"  he 
wrote  additions  on  tliirty  treatises  of  tlie  Talmud,  pub- 
lished at  Vienna  in  IJSll.  Sup|)lements  are  given  by 
Luzzattofrom  an  old  IMS.  in  the  Kerem  Chemed  (I'rague, 
1843),  vii,  19  sq.;  m^ran'^.  D'^.bS'J  "IC",  i.e.  ten 
Talmudic  decisions,  also  given  by  Luzzatto  (Inc.  cit.) ; 
C^*a"-n  ■i;2ST"2  b"  n~3n?2,  i.e.  a  poem  on  the  He- 
brew accents,  consisting  of  forty- five  stanzas,  five  of 
which  were  first  published  by  Luzzatto  {loc.  cit.),  and 
the  whole  forty-five  of  which  appeared  in  the  following 
work:  mjJiznriD,  or  grammatical  and  lexical  ani- 
madversions, designed  to  reconcile  the  differences  of 
Dunash  ibn-Labral  and  IMenachen  ben-Saruk  on  points 
of  grammar  and  exegesis  (first  published  by  Filipowski, 
Loud.  1855) ;  mm  ^33  "ppn,  or  TO  mzbn,  or 
CIEIO  "I'pr,  a  guide  for  transcribing  JISS.  of  the 
Bible,  in  MS.  extant;  "J  2n  "^'JITB,  or  a  grammatical 
commentary  on  the  Bible,  which  has  not  yet  come  to 
light,  but  is  quoted  by  commentators,  lexicographers, 
and  grammarians.  E.  Tarn  also  enriched  the  Jewish 
ritual  with  some  pieces,  as  the  CSTS  li'^iS''  (i.  e.  "  these 
words  are  true,"  etc.),  in  the  Machser  Ashkenazim,  and 
used  after  the  haphtarah  for  the  second  day  of  Pen- 
tecost. See  FUrst,  Bihl.  Jucl.  iii,  -lOG  scj. ;  De  Kossi,  IH- 
zionario  Storico  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  300;  Kitto,  Ci/clop. 
s.  v. ;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Jiiden,  vi,  19(j  sq. ;  Braunsehwei- 
ger,  Gesch.  d.  Juden  in  den  rommnschen  JSiaateti  (Wiirz- 
burg,  1865),  p.  85;  Geiger,  Pmshimdafhd  (Leips.  1855), 
p.  24  sq. ;  Kalish,  Hebrew  Grammar  (Lond.  18(13),  ii, 
27;  Zunz,  Synaf/ogale  Poesie  (lierlin,  1855),  p.  248;  id. 
Literatiirgeschichle  ziir  synaynfjalen  Poesie  (ibid.  18G5), 
p.  2(35-267;  id.  Ziir  Literafur  uiid  Gesckicli/e, )).  32,  109; 
Kapap<irt,  in  Kerem  Chemed  (Prague,  1843),  vii,  1-3; 
Luzzatto,  i7;j(7,  p.  19-34,35-53;  Laniishutli  \\j.'\,  A niude 
Ihuiboduh  (minrn  '>-^^•Z'J)  (Berlin,  1857),  i,  106  sq. 
(B.  P.) 

Tama  {Kethib  in  1  Kings  ix,  8).     See  Tadmor. 

Ta'mah  (Heb.  rrcn,  Te'mach;  in  pause,  n^n,  Tu'- 
mach,  Itiufihter  [Gesen.],  or  combat  [Fiirst] ;  Sept.  B/j/id, 
Qt^ia  ;  Vulg.  Tkemu),  the  name  of  a  man  whose  tle- 
scendants  (or  rather  a  place  whose  inliabitants)  return- 
ed among  the  Nethinim  from  the  captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezra  ii,  53,  "  Thamah  ;"  Neh.  vii,  55). 

Ta'mar  (Heb.  "ITDR,  Tamar',  a palm-fiee,  as  often ; 
Sept.  Hai-iap  [v.  r.  0»//<(7p],  but  Qaifxcn^  in  Ezok. ;  Jo- 
sephus,  iianapa,  A  tit.  vii,  3,  3 ;  8,  1 ;  10,  3  ;  Y idg.  T/ia- 
mar),  tlie  name  of  one  place  and  of  three  remarkable 
women  in  Old-Test,  history.     See  also  Palji. 

1.  A  spot  on  the  southeastern  frontier  of  Judah, 
named  in  Ezek.  xlvii,  19;  xlviii,  28  only,  evidently 
called  from  a  palm-tree.  We  naturally  think  of  Haze- 
znn-tamar,  the  old  name  of  Ent/edi ;  but  this  is  not 
quite  appropriate  for  location.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
mention  a  TInnnara,  a  place  h'ing  between  Hebron  and 
Ailah  (Onomast.  s.  v.  "  Hazezon-tamar");  and  Ptolemy 
(v,  16,  8)  mentions  a  Oa^afxo,  as  do  also  the  Pentinger 
Tables  (Reland,  Pa/test.  p.  462).  Robinson  identifies  it 
with  Kiirnub,  a  place  containing  the  ruins  of  an  old 
fortress  about  an  ordinary  day's  journey  from  el-Jlilh  to- 
wards the  pass  es-Sufrih"(7?;W.  /,V.s-.  ii."l9.S,  201).  This, 
however,  depends  on  a  conjectural  emendation  of  the 
Onnmasticon,  where,  in  the  clause  (coj/u;  SttaTwffa  Maxpig 
(v.  r.  ^6\ic,  MaXtc),  np'tpaq  oCin>,  Hohinson  would  read 
MaXa^riq  for  iVl(i;j!/(c,  whereby  he  makes  Thamara  a 
day's  journej'  from  Malatha,  which  he  identifies  with 
el-JIilh.  IJesides,  as  Van  de  Velde  observes,  tiie  dis- 
tance of  Kurnub  from  el-Milh  is  not  a  <lay's  journey, 
but  only  four  hours ;  nor  is  Kurnub  to  the  south-west 


of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  Pentinger  Tables  place 
Thamaro;  nor  are  the  ruins  ancient  (Van  de  Velde, 
Syria,  ii,  130).  Fiirst  (Jleb,  /.ex.  s.  v.)  regards  it  as 
iiientical  with  the  Tamar  of  the  Kethib,  or  text,  in  1 
Kings  ix,  8;  but  that  is  generally  thought  to  mean 
Tadmor  (q.  v.).  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  21,  note)  thinks 
that  Zoar  is  meant,  on  the  strength  of  certain  Tal- 
mudical  notices.  De  Saulcy  (AV// v.  i,  7)  endeavors  to 
establish  a  connection  between  Tamar  an<i  tlie  Kalaat 
Um-Bayhik,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  of  that  name 
on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  ground 
(among  others)  that  the  names  are  similar.  But  this, 
to  say  the  least,  is  more  than  doubtful.  It  is  rather  to 
be  sought  at  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
where  the  line  as  run  by  Ezekiel  evidently  begins  (see 
Keil,  ad  loc.)  ;  perhaps  at  some  clump  of  palms  anciently 
existing  at  A  in  el-'Arus,  near  the  mouth  of  Wady  Fi- 
kreh. 

2.  The  wife  successively  of  Er  and  Onan,  the  two 
sons  of  Jndah  (Gen.  xxxviii,  6-30).  Her  importance 
in  the  sacred  narrative  depends  on  the  great  anxiety  to 
keep  up  the  lineage  of  .Tudah.  It  seemed  as  if  the  fam- 
ily were  on  the  point  of  extinction.  Er  and  Onan  (q.  v. 
respectively)  had  each  in  turn  perished  suddenly.  Ju- 
dah's  wife.  Bathshuah,  died ;  and  there  only  remained 
a  child,  Shelah,  whom  Judah  was  unwilling  to  trust  to 
the  dangerous  union,  as  it  appeared,  with  Tamar,  lest 
he  should  meet  with  the  same  fate  as  his  brothers. 
That  he  should,  however,  marry  her  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  part  of  the  fixed  law  of  the  tribe,  whence 
its  incorporation  into  the  INIosaic  law  in  after- times 
(Deut.  xxv,  5 ;  ]Matt.  xxii,  24) ;  and,  as  such,  Tamar  was 
determined  not  to  let  the  opportunity  escape  through 
Judah's  parental  anxiety.  Accordingly,  she  resorted  to 
the  desperate  expedient  of  entrapping  the  father  him- 
self into  the  union  which  he  feared  for  his  son.  He, 
on  the  first  emergence  from  his  mourning  for  his  Avife, 
went  to  one  of  the  festivals  often  mentioned  in  Jewish 
history  as  attendant  on  sheep-shearing.  He  wore  on 
his  finger  the  ring  of  his  chieftainship;  he  carried  his 
staff  in  his  hand ;  he  wore  a  collar  or  necklace  round 
his  neck.  He  was  encountered  by  a  veiled  woman  on 
the  road  leading  to  Timnath,  the  future  birthplace  of 
Samson,  among  the  hills  of  Dan,  He  took  her  for  one 
of  the  unfortunate  women  who  were  consecrated  to  the 
impure  rites  of  the  Canaanitish  worship.  See  Har- 
lot. He  promised  her,  as  the  price  of  his  intercourse, 
a  kid  from  the  flocks  to  which  he  was  going,  and  left 
as  his  pledge  his  ornaments  and  his  staff.  The  kid  he 
sent  back  by  his  shepherd  (Sept.),  Hirah  of  A<killam. 
The  woman  could  nowhere  be  found.  Months  after- 
wards it  was  discovered  to  be  his  own  daughter-in-law, 
Tamar,  wlio  had  thus  concealed  herself  under  the  veil 
or  mantle,  which  she  cast  off  on  her  return  home,  where 
she  resumed  the  seclusion  and  dress  of  a  widow.  She 
was  sentenced  to  be  burned  alive,  and  was  only  saved 
by  the  discovery,  through  the  pledges  which  Judah  had 
left,  that  her  seducer  was  no  less  than  the  chieftain  of 
the  tribe.  He  had  the  magnanimity  to  recognise  that 
she  had  been  driven  into  this  crime  by  his  own  neglect 
of  his  promise  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  his  youngest 
son.  "  She  hath  been  more  righteous  than  I  .  .  .  and 
he  knew  her  again  no  more"  (tien.  xxxviii,  26).  The 
fruit  of  this  intercourse  was  twins,  Pharez  and  Zarah, 
and  through  Pharez  the  sacred  line  was  continued. 
B.C.  188.5.  Hence  the  prominence  given  to  Tamar  in 
the  nuptial  benediction  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Ruth  iv, 
12)  and  in  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord  (Matt,  i,  3). — 
Smith.     See  Judah. 

3.  Daughter  of  David  and  Maachah  the  Geshurite 
princess,  and  thus  sister  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xiii,  1-32; 
1  Chron.  iii,  9;  Josephus,  Ant.  vii,  8,  1).  She  and  her 
brother  were  alike  remarkable  for  their  extraordinary 
beauty.  Her  name  ("palm-tree")  may  have  been  giv- 
en her  on  this  account  (comp.  Cant,  vii,  7).  Tliis  fatal 
lieauty  inspired  a  frantic  passion  in  her  half-brother 
Annion,  the   eldest  son  of  David   bv  Ahinoam.     He 
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wasted  away,  from  the  feeling  that  it  was  impossible  to 
gratify  his  desire,  "  for  she  was  a  virgin" — the  narra- 
tive leaves  it  uncertain  whether  from  a  scruple  on  his 
part,  or  from  the  seclusion  in  which,  in  her  unmarried 
state,  she  was  kept.  Morning  by  morning,  as  he  re- 
ceived the  visits  of  his  friend  Jonadab,  he  is  paler  and 
thinner  (Josephiis,  Ant.  vii,  8,  1).  Jonadab  discovers 
the  cause,  and  suggests  to  him  the  means  of  accom- 
jilishing  his  wicked  purpose.  He  was  to  feign  sickness. 
The  king,  who  appears  to  have  entertained  a  consider- 
able affection,  almost  awe,  for  him  as  the  eldest  son  (2 
Sam.  xiii,  5,  21 ;  Sept.),  came  to  visit  him  ;  and  Amnon 
entreated  the  presence  of  Tamar  on  the  pretext  that 
she  alone  could  give  him  the  food  that  he  would  eat. 
What  follows  is  curious,  as  showing  the  simplicity  of 
the  roval  life.  It  would  almost  seem  that  Tamar  was 
supposed  ^o  have  a  peculiar  art  of  baking  palatable 
cakes.  She  came  to  his  house  (for  each  prince  appears 
to  have  had  a  separate  establishment),  took  the  dough 
and  kneaded  it,  and  then  in  his  presence  (for  this  was 
to  be  a  part  of  his  fancy,  as  if  there  were  something 
exquisite  in  the  manner  of  her  performing  the  work) 
kneaded  it  a  second  time  into  the  form  of  cakes.  The 
name  giv^en  to  these  cakes  (/e&iia/;),  "  heart -cakes," 
has  been  variously  explained:  "hollow  cakes,"  "cakes 
with  some  stimulating  spices"  (like  our  word  cordial), 
cakes  in  the  shape  of  a  heart  (like  the  Moravian  (/e- 
r'uhrte  H^rzen,  Thenius,  ad  loc),  cakes  "the  delight  of 
the  heart."  Whatever  it  be,  it  implies  something  spe- 
cial and  peculiar.  She  then  took  the  pan  in  which 
they  had  been  baked  and  poured  them  all  out  in  a  heap 
before  the  prince.  This  operation  seems  to  have  gone 
on  in  an  outer  room,  on  which  Amnon's  bedchamber 
opened.  He  caused  his  attendants  to  retire,  called  her 
to  the  inner  room,  and  there  accomplished  his  design. 
In  her  touching  remonstrance  two  points  are  remarka- 
ble. First,  the  expression  of  the  infamy  of  such  a  crime 
"  in  Israel,"  implying  the  loftier  standard  of  morals  that 
prevailed  as  compared  with  other  countries  at  that  time; 
and,  secondly,  the  belief  that  even  this  standard  might 
be  overborne  lawfully  by  royal  authority — "  Speak  to 
the  king,  for  he  will  not  withhold  me  from  thee."  This 
expression  has  led  to  much  needless  explanation  from 
its  contradiction  to  Lev.  xviii,  9;  xx,  17;  Deut.  xxvii, 
22 ;  as,  e.  g.,  that  her  mother,  ]\Iaachah,  not  being  a  Jew- 
ess, there  was  no  proper  legal  relationship  between  her 
and  Amnon;  or  that  she  was  ignorant  of  the  law;  or 
that  the  Mosaic  laws  were  not  then  in  existence  (The- 
nius, «rf  loc).  It  is  enough  to  suppose,  what  evidentlj' 
her  whole  speech  implies,  that  the  king  had  a  dis|>ens- 
ing  power  which  was  conceived  to  cover  even  extreme 
cases.  The  brutal  hatred  of  Amnon  succeeding  to  his 
brutal  passion,  and  the  indignation  of  Tamar  at  his  bar- 
barous insult,  even  surpassing  her  indignation  at  his 
shameful  outrage,  are  pathetically  and  graphically  told, 
and  in  the  narrative  another  glimpse  is  given  us  of  the 
manners  of  the  royal  household.  The  unmarried  prin- 
cesses, it  seems,  were  distinguished  by  robes  or  gowns 
with  sleeves  (so  the  Sept.,  Josephus,  etc.,  take  the  word 
translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  divers  colors").  Such  was  the 
dress  worn  by  Tamar  on  the  present  occasion,  and  when 
the  guard  at  Amnon's  door  had  thrust  her  out  and 
closed  the  door  after  her  to  prevent  her  return,  she,  in 
her  agony,  snatched  handfuls  of  ashes  from  the  ground 
and  threw  them  on  her  hair,  then  tore  off  her  royal 
sleeves,  and  clasped  her  bare  hands  upon  her  head,  and 
rushed  to  and  fro  through  the  streets  screaming  aloud. 
In  this  state  she  encountered  her  brother  Absalom,  who 
took  her  to  his  house,  where  she  remained  as  if  in  a 
state  of  widowhood.  The  king  was  afraid  or  unwilling 
to  interfere  with  the  heir  to  the  throne,  but  she  was 
avenged  by  Absalom,  as  Dinah  had  been  by  Simeon 
and  Levi,  and  out  of  that  vengeance  grew  the  series  of 
calamities  which  darkened  the  close  of  David's  reign 
(see  Stanley,  Jeioish  Church,  ii,  128).  B.C.  1033,  See 
David. 

4.  Daughter  of  Absalom,  called,  probablv,  after  her 
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beautiful  aunt,  and  inheriting  the  beautj'  of  both  aunt 
and  father  (2  Sam.  xiv,  7).  She  was  the  sole  survivor 
of  the  house  of  Al)salom ;  and  ultimatelj-,  by  her  mar- 
riage with  Uriah  of  Gibeah,  became  the  mother  of  Maa- 
cliah,  the  future  queen  of  Judah,  or  wife  of  Abijah  (I 
Kings  XV,  2),  JMaachah  being  called  after  her  great- 
grandmother,  as  Tamar  after  her  aunt.  B.C.  1023.  See 
Absalom. 

Tambourine.     See  Timbhel. 

Tamburini,  a  name  common  to  several  Roman  ec- 
clesiastics, of  whom  we  mention  the  following: 

1.  Michael  Anoelus,  of  Modena,  was  made  general 
of  the  Jesuits  Jan.  31, 1706,  and  died  Feb.  28, 1730. 

2.  PiETKO,  born  in  1737  at  Brescia,  received  his 
theological  and  philosophical  training  at  the  seminary 
of  his  native  place,  where  he  afterwards  acted  as  the 
head  of  the  lyceum  founded  by  him.  He  was  also  head 
of  the  Co/li'ffitim  Germanicum  at  Rome,  and  was  pro- 
moted by  Maria  Theresa  to  a  professorship  of  theology, 
and  in  1779  to  the  chair  of  natural  law  and  moral  phi- 
losophy at  Pavia.  He  resigned  his  professorship  in 
1795,  but  was  compelled  by  the  French  authorities  in 
Lombardy  to  fill  the  chair  of  ethics  and  international 
law  in  1797.  For  three  years,  1798-1801,  this  chair  was 
suppressed,  but,  being  restored  in  the  latter  year,  was 
filled  by  Tamburini  till  1818,  when  he  was  appointed 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  law.  He  died  at  Pavia,  March 
14, 1827.  He  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Iron  Crown 
b}'  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  received  other  distinc- 
tions. He  wrote,  Idea  della  Santa  Sede  (Pavia,  1784)  : 
— Iniroduzione  alio  Studio  della  Filosofia  (Milan,  1797)  : 
— Lezioni  di  Filosofia  Morale,  etc.  (Pavia,  1806-12,4 
vols.): — Elemenfa  Juris  Naturm  (Milan,  1815): — Cenni 
sulla  Perfettibilita.  delV  Uniana  Famiglia  (ibid.  1823)  : 
— Prcelectiones  de  Ecclesia  Christi  et  Uuiversa  Jurispru- 
deiitia  Ecclesiastica,  quce  habuit  in  A  cademia  Ficinensi 
(Lipsiae,  1845,  4  pts.): — Preelectiones  de  Justitia  Christ, 
et  de  Sacramentis,  de  Ultimo  Hominis  Fine  deque  Virtu- 
tibus  Theol.  et  Cardinalibus  (Ficino,  1783-85,  3  vols.) : — 
Aiialisi  delle  Apoloijiie  di  S,  Justino  Mart.,  con  alcune 
Riflessioni  (Pavia,  1792)  : — Ragionamenti  sul  \°  Libra  di 
Oriff.  contj-a  Cello  (ibid.  1786) : — on  Tertullian,  Analisi 
del  Libro  delle  Prescrizioni,  con  alcune  Osservazioni  (ibid. 
1782). 

3.  ToMMASO,  a  Jesuit,  was  born  in  1591  at  Caltaniset- 
ta,  in  Sicily,  was  professor  of  theology,  afterwards  censor 
and  counsellor  of  the  Holy  Ofiice,  and  died  at  Palermo 
in  1675.  His  moral  and  theological  writings  were  pub- 
lished at  Lyons  in  1659,  and  Venice  in  1765. 

See  Theolof/isches  Unirersul- Lexikon,  s.  v.;  Wetzer 
u.  Welte,  Kirch. -Lexikon,  xii,  1818 ;  Zuchold,  Bill.  Theol. 
ii,  1305;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Literatur,  i,  316, 
897,900,913;  ii,  797.     (B.  P.) 

Tamid.     See  Talmud. 

Tamil  Version.  Tamil,  or  Tamul,  the  language 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Dravira,  is  spoken  in  the  ex- 
tensive country  now  called  the  Carnatic,  and  is  the  ver- 
nacular language  from  the  town  of  Pulicat  in  the  north 
to  Cape  Comorin  in  the  south,  and  from  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east  to  the  Ghauts  on  the  west. 
It  also  obtains  along  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Cey- 
lon, including  the  populous  district  of  Jaffna,  where  it 
is  spoken  by  a  race  of  people  sometimes  called  the  Mal- 
abars.  Tamil  is  likewise  the  vernacular  language  of 
the  IMoormen  of  Ceylon. 

A  Tamil  version  of  the  New  Test,  was  executed  by 
Ziegenbalg,  the  first  Protestant  missionary  to  India, 
with  the  help  of  other  missionaries  associated  with  him, 
at  Tranquebar.  He  commenced  the  translation  in  1708, 
and  completed  it  in  1711.  The  printing  of  this  version 
was  delayed  in  order  that  it  might  receive  the  benefit 
of  a  thorough  revisal ;  and  this  important  task  was  com- 
mitted to  John  Ernest  Grundler,  a  German  missionary, 
who  had  arrived  in  India  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  translation.  Under  his  care  the  work  was  print- 
ed, bearing  the  title  Novum  Testamentum  D.  A'.  Jesu. 
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Christi,fx  Orif/inoli  Textu  hi  Livf/uam  Damidlcam  Ver- 
sum,in  Usum  Gentis  Malaharicw,  opera  et  studio  Bartho- 
lomaei  Ziegenbalg  et  Joan,  Eriiesti  (Jrundleri  Serenissimi 
Daiiiae  Regis  Friderici  IV  ad  Indos  Orientales  Missio- 
narionim  (Traiiquebarae,  1714).  In  1717  Ziegenbalg 
commenced  the  translation  of  the  Old  Test.,  and  in 
1719,  having  carried  it  as  far  as  the  book  of  Ruth,  he 
died,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  After  his  decease,  and 
that  of  his  fellow-laborer  Grundlcr,  which,  occurred  dur- 
ing the  following  year,  the  revi>ion  of  his  manuscripts 
and  the  prosecution  of  the  version  of  the  Old  Test,  de- 
volved on  Benjamin  Schultze,  a  missionary  who  had 
arrived  from  Halle  a  short  time  previously  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge. Schultze  published  the  portion  of  the  Old  Test, 
translated  by  Ziegenbalg  in  1723,  and  completed  the 
version  in  1727,  which  was  published  in  three  parts,  viz. 
Biblia  Damulica,  seu  quod  Deits  Omnipotentissimiis  semet 
ipsum  ex  sua  yEtemitateclarius  ^tanifestatui-us  de  Calo 
est  Locutus.  Veteris  Testamenii  Purs  Prima,  in  qua  Mosis 
Lihri  quinque,  Josum  Liber  vmis,  utque  Liber  vnusjiidi- 
cum,  studio  et  opera  Bartholoniici  Zegenbalgii  !JIissio- 
narii  ad  Indos  Orientales  in  linguam  Damulicam  versi 
continentur  (TranquebariiB  in  littore  Coromandelino,  ty- 
pis  et  sumptibus  Missionis  Danicw,  1723).  Biblia  Da- 
mulica, seu  quod  Deus  Sapientissimus  in  sua  Divina  CEco- 
nomia  cum  Populo  Israelitico  et  E(jit  et  Locutus  est.  Vete- 
ris Testamenti  Pars  Secunda,  in  qua  Libellus  Ruth,  Samu- 
elis  Liber  Prior  et  Posterior,  Liber  Nehemice,  Liber  Esther, 
I^iber  Jobi,  Liber  Psalmoruni  Davidis,  Liber  Proverbio- 
rum.  Liber  EccIesiastcB,  et  Liber  Cantici  Catiticonnn,  studio 
et  opera,  etc.  (ibid.  1726).  Biblia  Damulica,  seu  quod 
Deus  Omniscius  de  ffratia  in  Jesu  Christo  tempoi-e  Nori 
Testamenti  Revelunda  per  Sanctos  suos  Prophetas  est  Va- 
ticinaius.  Veteris  Testamenti  Pars  Tertia,  in  qua  Pro- 
phetce  Majores,  Esaias,  Jeremias,  ejusdemque  Lamenta- 
tiones,  Ezechiel,  Daniel ;  Prophetce  Minores,  I/oseas,  Joel, 
A  mos,  Obadia,  Jona,  Micha, Nahum,  Ilabacuc,  Zephania, 
llaggai,  Zacharias,  et  Malachias,  studio  et  opera,  etc. 
(ibid.  1727).  To  these  parts  were  added,  in  the  year  1728, 
the  Apocrj'phal  books,  or  Libri  Apoa-yphi,  seu  Libri  a 
quibusdam  Piis  Viris  Ecclesice  A  ntiquet  Judaicee post  Pro- 
phetas Veteris  Testamenti  So'ipti,  continentes  partim  Va- 
rias  Regulas  Vitm  Utiles, partim  Supplementuni  Historim 
EcclesiasticcB  Veteris  Testamenti,  scilicet  Liber  iSapientice, 
.Ecclesiasticus sive  Sirach,  Liber  Esdrct,  Liber  Tobice,  Liber 
Judith,  A  djectiones ad  Librum Esther,  Liber  Baruch,  Epis- 
tola  Jer-emice,  Adjectiones  ad Danielem seu  Trium  Vii-orum 
Hymnologia,  Histni-ia  Sosannce,  item  Belis  et  Draconis, 
MaccabcBorum  Liber  Primus,  Secundus,  et  Tertius,  denique 
Oratio  Manassis,  studio  et  opera,  etc.  (ibid.  1728). 

Schultze  likewise  addressed  himself  to  a  diligent  re- 
vision of  the  New  Test.,  a  second  edition  of  which  he 
put  to  press  in  1722,  and  completed  in  1724,  at  Tranq[ue- 
bar.  It  has  the  same  title  as  the  first,  with  the  addi- 
tion Editio  secunda  correctior  et  accessione  summario- 
rum  cujusris  capitis  auctior.  In  1758  a  third  edition  of 
the  New  Test,  was  printed  at  the  same  place ;  it  had 
previously  been  subjected  to  another  revision,  in  which 
several  missionaries  took  a  part.  The  second  Tranque- 
bar  edition  was  reprinted  at  Colombo  in  1741-43,  after 
having  undergone  some  alterations  adapting  it  to  the 
Tamil  spoken  in  Ceylon.  This  edition  was  designed 
for  the  native  Tamilian  Christians  in  that  island,  and 
was  published  under  the  auspices  of  L.  B.  von  Imhoff, 
the  governor. 

In  1777  an  important  version  of  the  New  Test,  was 
published  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Fabricius,  one  of  Schultze's 
successors  in  the  Danish  mission  at  Madras.  This  ver- 
sion is  far  more  elegant  and  classical  in  diction  than 
that  of  the  Tranquebar  translators.  Fabricius  likewise 
undertook  the  revision  of  Schultze's  version  of  the  Old 
Test.,  preparatory  to  a  second  edition ;  but  the  work,  as 
revised  by  him,  has  every  claim  to  be  considered  a  new 
and  independent  version.  He  sent  the  translation,  sheet 
b}'  sheet,  for  examination  and  correction  to  the  mission- 
aries at  Cuddalore ;  from  them  it  passed  to  the  Danish 


missionaries,  and  from  these  to  the  native  translator  to 
the  Danish  government.  The  notes  and  corrections 
thus  obtained  were  carefully  collated  by  Fabricius,  and 
the  whole  translation  was  again  subjected  by  him  to  a 
searching  revision.  It  was  printed  at  the  mission  press 
at  Tranquebar  between  the  years  1777  and  1782,  under 
the  sjiecial  care  of  two  missionaries,  one  of  whom  was 
Dr.  Rottler.  Fabricius  was  esteemed  an  "unparalleled 
Tamil  scholar,"  and  bis  translation  long  held  the  rank 
of  the  standard  Tamil  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
missions  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  Tanjore  and  IMadras,  and  partly  in  those  in  Tiii- 
nevelly,  and  also  in  the  missions  of  the  Leipsic  Lutheran 
Missionary  Society. 

The  editions  of  the  two  versions  of  the  New  Test, 
above  mentioned,  printed  by  the  Danisli  missionaries 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
amoimt  in  all  to  fourteen,  besides  two  versions  of  the 
Old  Test.  But  the  number  of  copies  issued  being  very 
far  from  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  native  Christians, 
the  deplorable  scarcity  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Tamil 
country  was  first  pressed  upon  the  notice  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Buchanan,  dated  Madura,  1806;  and  in  1818  an  edition 
consisting  of  5000  copies  was  completed  by  the  Seram- 
pore  missionaries,  the  text  being  that  of  Fabricius, 

As  a  great  demand  for  the  Scriptures  still  continued 
throughout  the  Tamil  countr}*,  even  after  the  circida- 
tion  of  this  large  edition,  it  seemed  necessary  to  take 
immediate  measures  for  issuing  further  supplies.  The 
want  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  appeared  to  be  particu- 
larly felt  at  Ceylon,  where  the  number  of  native  Chris- 
tians speaking  the  Tamil  language  was  estimated  at 
45,000.  Besides  the  edition  of  the  New  Test,  published 
at  Colombo  in  1743,  as  above  mentioned,  a  version  of 
the  Pentateuch,  translated  by  IMr.  De  Milho,  had  also 
been  printed  in  Ceylon,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Dutch  government,  in  1790.  These  editions,  however, 
had  been  long  exhausted,  and  the  people  in  general 
were  almost  destitute  of  the  Scriptures.  It  was  there- 
fore deemed  advisable  not  only  to  issue  another  edition, 
but  also  to  obtain  such  a  revision  of  the  existing  version 
as  might  render  it  intelligible  to  the  Tamil  population 
of  Ceylon  and  of  the  adjacent  continent.  This  impor- 
tant version  was  committed  to  the  Rev.  C.  T.  E.  Rhe- 
nius,  of  the  Church  Mission,  subject  to  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rottler  (who  had  formerly  assisted 
in  carrying  the  version  of  Fabricius  through  the  press) 
and  to  the  inspection  of  the  missionaries  at  Trichinopoly, 
Tanjore,  and  Tranquebar.  To  secure  the  greater  accu- 
racy of  the  work,  a  committee  of  translation  was  ap- 
pointed at  Madras  in  1821.  In  1829  Rhenius's  version 
seemed  to  have  been  completed,  and  from  the  time  of 
its  appearance  it  has  been  used  in  the  missions  of  the 
Church  ^Missionary  Society,  and  in  those  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  the  Wesleyan  Missionarj'  Society, 
and  the  American  Board  of  Missions, 

But  neither  Fabricius's  version  nor  Rhenius's  being 
in  universal  use  among  Tamil  Christians,  neither  version 
had  acquired  among  them  that  prescrii)tive  reverence 
and  authority  which  are  conceded  to  the  authorized 
English  version  (except  by  Roman  Catholics)  wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken.  Fabricius's  version, 
though  admitted  by  all  to  be  verj'  faithful  to  the  origi- 
nal, was  regarded  by  Tamil  scholars  in  general  as  too 
frequenth'  unidiomatical  and  obscure;  while  Rhenius's 
version,  though  generally  written  in  clear,  idiomatic 
Tamil,  was  regarded  by  some  of  those  by  whom  it  was 
used,  and  by  all  who  were  accustomed  to  Fabricius,  as 
too  paraphrastic,  as  departing  too  fretpiently,  without 
sufficient  warrant,  from  the  renderings  adopted  in  the 
principal  European  versions,  and  as  needlessly  differing 
from  Fabricius's  forms  of  expression,  even  when  they 
happened  to  be  perfectly  correct. 

For  the  sake  of  having  a  version  which  should  he 
generally  acceptable  to  'I'amil  Christians  and  Tamil 
scholars,  the  Rev.  P.  Percival,  assisted  by  missionaries 
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in  Jaffna,  Ceylon,  undertook  in  1849  a  new  version, 
known  as  the  '-Tentative  Version,"  wliich  has  proved 
to  be  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  work  of  Tamil 
Biblical  revision. 

The  Romanists,  who  had  managed  to  evade  the  ne- 
cessity of  publishing  any  portion  of  tlie  Holy  Scriptures 
in  Tamil  during  the  300  years  in  which  they  had  been 
laboring  in  the  Tamil  country,  were  induced  in  1857  to 
publish  at  Pondicherry  a  translation  of  their  own  of  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This  translation 
has  been  made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  not  from  the 
original  Greek,  and,  where  it  is  a  good  translation,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  reproduction  of  Fabricius,  with  a  still 
more  excessive  zeal  for  literality.  Where  it  differs 
from  Fabricius,  though  occasionally  it  succeeds  in  giv- 
ing a  happy  turn  to  the  expression,  it  more  often  pre- 
sents so  curious  a  mixture  of  high  and  low  Tamil,  and 
the  general  character  of  the  composition  is  so  rugged 
and  uncouth,  that  even  the  heads  of  the  Roman  commu- 
nity themselves  need  have  very  little  fear  that  this  long- 
delayed,  reluctantly  published  translation  of  a  portion 
of  the  Scriptures  should  be  too  generally  read  by  their 
people. 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  account,  and  con- 
sidering the  evils  arising  from  the  existence  and  use 
among  Tamil  Christians  of  a  variety  of  versions  of  the 
Tamil  New  Test.,  it  was  felt  that  anotlier  effort  was  in 
the  highest  degree  desirable  to  secure  to  the  Tamil  peo- 
ple a  version  which  should  be  worthy  of  being  accepted 
by  all  religious  communities  in  the  Tamil  country,  how- 
ever they  might  differ  in  various  other  particulars. 
Accordingly  delegates  were  selected  from  the  various 
missionary  bodies  in  the  Tamil-speakmg  district,  Tlie 
first  meeting  was  held  at  Palamcotta.  It  commenced 
on  April  29,  18(51,  and  closed  on  June  18,  during  which 
period  tlie  delegates  worked  nine  hours  a  day.  In  1863 
the  revision  of  the  Tamil  New  Test.,  under  the  edito- 
rial supervision  of  the  Rev.  H.  Bower,  was  completed. 

In  the  report  for  1865  we  read,  "The  attention  of 
the  Madras  Auxiliary  is  now  directed  to  a  version  of 
the  Tamil  Old  Test.,  on  the  same  principles  as  have  led 
to  the  successful  completion  of  the  New  Test,  under  the 
editorial  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  H.  Bower."  The 
completion  of  this  version  was  announced  in  18G9.  In 
1873  we  read  that  Mr.  Bower  has  been  appointed  to  pre- 
pare the  marginal  references  and  alternative  renderings 
for  the  Tamil  Bible.  Up  to  March  31. 1879,  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  disposed  of  1,876,950 
copies  of  the  Tamil  Bible,  while  of  the  Tamil  with  Eng- 
lish 32,000  were  distributed.  See  Masch,  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  ii,  197  sq. ;  the  Bible  of  Ecery  Land;  and  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soci- 
:ety.     (B.  P.) 

Tam'muz  (Heb.  with  the  article  hat-Tammuz', 
tlHpri.  the  Tamnivz,  as  if  originally  an  appellative; 
Sept.  6  Tajijioiil,),  a  name  of  great  obscurity,  which  oc- 
curs but  once  in  the  Scriptures.  In  the  sixth  year  of 
the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin,  in  the  sixth  month  and  on 
the  fifth  day  of  the  month,  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  as  he 
sat  in  his  house  surrounded  by  the  elders  of  Judah,  was 
transported  in  spirit  to  the  far-distant  Temjde  at  Jeru- 
salem. The  hand  of  the  Lord  God  was  upon  him,  and 
led  him  "to  the  door  of  the  gate  of  the  liouse  of  Jeho- 
vah, which  was  towards  the  north  ;  and  behold  there  tiie 
women  sitting,  weeping  for  the  Tamnuiz"  (F.zek.  viii,  14). 
Some  translate  the  last  clause  (TIsritlTN  m25'?) 
"causing  the  Tammuz  to  weep,"  and  the  infiuence  which 
this  rendering  has  upon  the  interpretation  will  be  seen 
hereafter. 

1.  Eti/mnlof/ical  Sifimficafion  of  the  Word. — If  1^12T\ 
be  a  regularly  formed  Hebrew  word,  it  must  be  derived 
either  from  a  root  T"C3  or  T"cn  (comp.  the  forms  r]^"SX;, 
I'lStl),  which  is  not  known  to  exist.  To  remedy  this 
defect, Furst  {Handwh.  s.  v.)  invents  a  root,  to  which  he 
gives  the  signification  "to  be  strong,  mighty,  victori- 


ous," and,  transitively,  "  to  overpower,  annihilate."  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  this  lexicographer  cannot  be  con- 
tented to  confess  his  ignorance  of  what  is  unknown. 
Rodiger  (in  Gesenius,  Thesuur.  s.  v.)  suggests  the  deri- 
vation from  the  root  DD'0  =  n'2;  according  to  which 
T'lSlPl  is  a  contraction  of  tlTTaPl,  and  signifies  a  melting- 
away,  dissolution,  departure,  and  so  the  cKficnuafiog  'ASw- 
viSoc,  or  disappearance  of  Adonis,  which  was  mourned 
by  the  Phoenician  women,  and,  after  them,  by  the 
Greeks.  But  the  etymology  is  unsound,  and  is  evi- 
dently contrived  so  as  to  connect  the  name  Tammuz 
with  the  general  tradition  regarding  it,  Mllhlau  (new 
ed.  of  Gesenius's  Lex.)  refers  to  Delitzsch's  elucidation 
{Stud.  z.  semit.  Reli/jionsffesch.  i,  35,  300  sq.)  from  the 
Baby louico- Assyrian  form  Ltilzu  (for  Dumuzi),  signify- 
ing "sprouting  of  life." 

2.  Old  Literpretdtiom.—The  ancient  versions  supply 
us  with  no  help.  The  Sept.,  the  Targum  of  Jonathan 
ben-Uzziel,  the  Peshito-Syriac,  and  the  Arabic  in  Wal- 
ton's Polyglot  merely  reproduce  the  Hebrew  word.  In 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Gen.  viii,  5,  "  the  tenth 
month"  is  translated  "the  month  Tammuz."  Accord- 
ing to  Castell  {Lex.  Ilept.),  tamuz  is  used  in  Arabic  to 
denote  "the  heat  of  summer;"  and  Tamuzi  is  the  name 
given  to  the  Pharaoh  who  cruelly  treated  the  Israelites. 

The  Vulg.  alone  gives  Adonis  as  a  modern  equiva- 
lent, and  this  rendering  has  been  eagerly  adopted  by 
subsequent  commentators  with  but  few  exceptions.  It 
is  at  least  as  old,  therefore,  as  Jerome,  and  the  fact  of 
his  having  adopted  it  shows  that  it  must  have  embod- 
ied the  most  credible  tradition.  In  his  note  upon  the 
passage  he  adds  that  since,  according  to  the  Gentile 
fable,  Adonis  had  been  slain  in  the  month  of  June,  the 
Syrians  give  the  name  of  Tammuz  to  this  month,  when 
they  celebrate  to  him  an  anniversary  solemnity,  in 
which  he  is  lamented  bj'  the  women  as  dead,  and,  after- 
wards coming  to  life  again,  is  celebrated  with  songs  and 
praises.  In  another  passage  {ad  Paulinum,  in  Opp,  i, 
102,  ed.  Basil.  1565)  he  laments  that  Bethlehem  was 
overshadowed  by  a  grove  of  Tammuz,  that  is,  of  Adonis, 
and  that  "in  the  cave  where  the  infant  Christ  once 
cried,  the  lover  of  Venus  was  bewailed."  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria {in  Oseam,  in  Opp.  iii,  79,  ed.  Paris,  1 638)  and  The- 
odoret  {in  Ezech.)  give  the  same  explajiation,  and  are 
followed  by  the  author  of  the  Chronicon  Paschale.  The 
only  exception  to  this  uniformity  is  in  the  Syriac  trans- 
lation of  Melito's  Apology,  edited  by  Dr.  Cureton  in  his 
Spicileffiuin  Syriamm.  The  date  of  the  translation  is 
unknown;  the  original,  if  genuine,  must  belong  to  the 
2d  century.  The  following  is  a  literal  rendering  of  the 
Syriac:  "The  sons  of  Phoenicia  worshipped  Balthi,  the 
queen  of  Cyprus.  For  she  loved  Tamuzo.  the  son  of 
Cuthar,  the  king  of  the  Phcenicians,  and  forsook  her 
kingdom  and  came  and  dwelt  in  Gebal,  a  fortress  of  the 
Phcenicians.  And  at  that  time  she  made  all  the  vil- 
lages (not  Cyprians,  as  Dr.  Cureton  translates)  subject 
to  Cuthar  the  king.  For,  before  Tamuzo,  she  had  loved 
Ares  and  committed  adultery  with  him,  and  Hephaes- 
tus, her  husband,  caught  her  and  was  jealous  of  her. 
And  he  (i.e.  Ares)  came  and  slew  Tamuzo  on  Lebanon 
while  he  made  a  hunting  among  the  wild  boars.  And 
from  that  time  Balthi  remained  in  Gebal,  and  died  in 
the  city  of  Aphaca,  where  Tamuzo  was  buried"  (p.  25 
of  the  Syriac  text).  We  have  here  very  clearly  the 
Greek  legend  of  Adonis  reproduced  with  a  single  change 
of  name.  Whether  this  change  is  due  to  the  translator, 
as  is  not  improbable,  or  whether  he  found  "Tammuz" 
in  the  original  of  Melito,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  tradition  embodied  in  the  passage 
quoted  is  probably  as  valuable  as  that  in  the  same  au- 
thor which  regards  Serapis  as  the  deification  of  Joseph. 
The  Syriac  lexicographer  Bar-Bahlul  (10th  century) 
gives  the  legend  as  it  had  come  down  to  his  time. 
"Tomuzo  was,  as  they  say,  a  hunter,  shepherd,  and 
chaser  of  wild  beasts;  who,  when  Belathi  loved  him, 
took  her  away  from  her  husband.     And  when  her  hus- 
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band  went  forth  to  seek  her,  Tomuzo  slew  him.  And 
with  rojiJird  to  Tomuzo  also,  there  met  liim  in  the  des- 
ert a  wild  hoar  and  slew  him.  And  his  lather  made 
for  him  a  great  lamentation  and  weeping  in  the  month 
Tonuiz :  and  Belathi,  his  wile,  she,  too,  made  a  lamen- 
tation and  mourning  over  him.  Anil  this  tradition 
waB  handed  down  among  the  hcatlien  peojjie  during 
her  lifetime  and  after  her  death,  which  same  tradition 
the  Jews  received  with  the  rest  of  the  evil  festivals 
of  the  people,  and  in  that  month  Tomuz  used  to  make 
for  him  a  great  feast.  Tomuz  also  is  the  name  of  one 
of  the  months  of  the  Syrians." 

In  the  next  century  the  legend  assumes,  for  the  first 
time,  a  different  forin  in  the  hands  of  a  Kabbinical  com- 
mentator. Kabbi  Solomon  Isaaki  (Raahi)  has  the  fol- 
lowing note  on  the  passage  in  Ezekiel:  "An  image 
which  the  women  made  hot  in  the  inside,  and  its  ej-es 
were  of  lead,  and  they  melted  by  reason  of  the  heat  of 
the  burning,  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  wept;  and  they  (the 
women)  said,  He  asketh  for  offerings.  Tammuz  is  a 
word  signifying  burning,  as  rT^T";?  rtTn  I'l  b^  (Dan. 
iii,19),and  nnin^  ITtX  NrWN  (ver.22)."  Instead  of 
rendering  "weeping  for  the  Tammuz,"  he  gives  what 
appears  to  be  the  equivalent  in  French,  "faisantes  pleu- 
rer  I'echauffe."  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Eashi  re- 
gards Tammuz  as  an  appellative  derived  from  the  Chal- 
dee  root  NTX,  azd,  "to  make  hot."  It  is  equally  clear 
that  his  etymology  cannot  be  defended  for  an  instant. 
In  the  r2th  centur}'  (1161)  Solomon  ben-Abraham  Par- 
chon,  in  his  Lexicon,  compiled  at  Salerno  from  the  works 
of  Jehuda  Chayug  and  Abulwalid  Merwan  ben-Gan- 
nach,  has  the  following  observations  upon  Tammuz  :  "  It 
is  the  likeness  of  a  reptile  which  they  make  upon  the 
water,  and  the  water  is  collected  in  it  and  flows  through 
its  holes,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  wept.  l?ut  the  month 
called  Tammuz  is  Persian,  and  so  are  all  our  months; 
none  of  them  is  from  the  sacred  tongue.  Though  they 
are  written  in  the  Scripture,  they  are  Persian;  but  in 
the  sacred  tongue  the  first  month,  the  second  month," 
etc.  At  the  close  of  this  century  we  meet  for  the  first 
time  with  an  entirely  new  tradition  repeated  by  R.  Da- 
vid Kimchi,  both  in  his  Lexicon  and  in  his  Commen- 
tary,  from  the  Moreh  Nehuchim  of  Maimonides:  "In 
the  month  Tammuz  they  made  a  feast  of  an  idol,  and 
the  women  came  to  gladden  him ;  and  some  say  that 
by  crafty  means  they  caused  the  water  to  come  into 
the  eyes  of  the  idol  which  is  called  Tammuz,  and  it 
wept,  as  if  it  asked  them  to  worship  it.  And  some  in- 
terpret Tammuz  '  the  burned  one,'  as  if  from  Dan.  iii,  19 
(see  above),  i.  e.  they  wept  over  him  because  he  was 
burned;  for  they  used  to  burn  their  sons  and  their 
daughters  in  the  tire,  and  the  women  used  to  weep  over 
them. .  .  .  But  the  Rab,  the  wise,  the  great,  our  Rabbi 
Moshe  bar-Maimon,  of  blessed  memory,  has  written  that 
it  is  found  written  in  one  of  the  ancient  idolatrous 
books  that  there  was  a  man  of  the  idolatrous  prophets, 
and  his  name  was  Tammuz.  And  he  called  to  a  certain 
king  and  commanded  him  to  serve  the  seven  planets 
and  the  twelve  signs.  And  that  king  put  him  to  a  vi- 
olent death ;  and  on  the  night  of  his  death  there  were 
gathered  together  all  the  images  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth  to  the  Temple  of  Babel,  to  the  golden  image  which 
was  the  image  of  the  sun.  Now  this  image  was  sus- 
pended between  heaven  and  earth,  and  it  fell  down  in 
the  midst  of  the  temple,  and  the  images  likewise  (fell 
down)  round  about  it,  and  it  told  them  what  had  befall- 
en Tammuz  the  prophet.  And  the  images  all  of  them 
wept  and  lamented  all  the  night;  and,  as  it  came  to 
pass,  in  the  morning  all  the  images  flew  away  to  their 
own  temples  in  the  ends  of  the  earth.  And  this  was  to 
them  for  an  everlasting  statute;  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  day  of  the  month  Tammuz  each  year  they  la- 
mented and  wept  over  Tammuz.  And  some  interpret 
Tammuz  as  the  name  of  an  animal,  for  they  used  to 
worship  an  image  which  they  had,  and  the  Targum  of 


(the  passage)  Ci-iX  TX  f-i^  Vi'SSI  (Isa.  xxxiv,  14) 
is  'p^irnn  '■'TI^D  "TI""I"^'1.  But  in  most  copies 
'pTT^n  is  written  with  two  Yavs."  The  book  of  the 
ancient  idolaters  from  which  Maimonides  quotes  is  the 
now  celebrated  work  on  the  agriculture  of  the  Naba- 
tha;ans,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  hereafter. 
Bcn-Melech  gives  no  help,  and  Abendana  merely  quotes 
the  ex|)lanations  given  by  Rashi  and  Kimchi. 

3.  Modern  Opinions. — The  tradition  recorded  bj*  Je- 
rome, which  identifies  Tammuz  witli  Adonis,  has  been 
followed  by  most  subsequent  commentators;  among  oth- 
ers, by  Yatablus,  Castellio,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Osian- 
der,  Caspar  Sanctius,  Lavater,  Yillalpandus,  Selden,  Si- 
monis,  Calmet,  and,  in  later  times,  by  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Gesenius,  Ben-Zeb,  Rosenmiiller,  Maurer,  Ewald,  II ii- 
vernick,  Ilitzig,  and  Movers.  Luther  and  others  regard- 
ed Tammuz  as  a  name  of  Bacchus.  That  Tammuz'was 
the  Egyptian  Osiris,  and  that  his  worship  was  intro- 
duced into  Jerusalem  from  Egypt,  was  held  by  Calvin, 
Piscator,  Junius,  Leusden,  and  Pfeiffer.  This  view  de- 
pends chieflj'  upon  a  false  etymology  proposed  by  Kirch- 
er,  which  connects  the  word  Tammuz  with  the  Coptic 
tarmit,  to  hide,  and  so  makes  it  signify  the  hidden  or 
concealed  one;  and  therefore  Osiris,  the  Egyptian  king 
slain  by  Typho,  whose  loss  was  commanded  by  Isis  to 
be  yearly  lamented  in  Egypt.  The  women  weeping 
for  Tammuz  are  in  this  case,  according  to  Junius,  the 
priestesses  of  Isis.  The  Egyptian  origin  of  the  name 
Tammuz  has  also  been  defended  by  a  reference  to  the 
god  Amuz,  mentioned  by  Plutarch  and  Herodotus,  who 
is  identical  with  Osiris.  There  is  good  reason,  how- 
ever, to  believe  that  Amuz  is  a  mistake  for  Amun. 
That  something  corresponding  to  Tammuz  is  found  in 
Egyptian  proper  names  as  they  appear  in  Greek  cannot 
be  denied.  Tapioc,  an  Egyptian,  appears  in  Thucydi- 
des  (viii,31)  as  a  Persian  officer,  in  Xenophon  {Anab.  i, 
4,  2)  as  an  admiral.  The  Egyiitian  pilot  who  heard 
the  mysterious  voice  bidding  him  proclaim  "Great  Pan 
is  dead"  was  called  Qai.iovc  (Plutarch,  JJe  Deject.  Oraf, 
17).  The  names  of  the  ilgyptian  kings,  f)ovi.ifiw<Tic, 
Tk^l.iwffig,  and  O/iiwrrtc,  mentioned  by  Manetho  (Jose- 
phus,  Conf.  Ap.  i,  14,  15),  have  in  turn  been  compared 
with  Tammuz;  but,  unless  some  more  certain  evidence 
be  brought  forward  than  is  found  in  these  apparent  re- 
semblances, there  is  little  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
worship  of  Tammuz  was  of  Egyptian  origin. 

The  identitication  of  Tammuz  with  an  idolatrous 
prophet,  which  has  already  been  given  in  a  quotation 
from  Maimonides,  who  himself  quotes  from  the  Agri- 
culfnre  of  the  Nuhathceans,  has  been  recently  revived  by 
Prof.  Chwolson,  of  St.  Petersburg  (  Ueher  Tammuz,  etc. 
[St.  Petersb.  I860]).  An  Arab  writer  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury, En-Nedim,  in  his  book  called  Fihrist  el-'Ulum, 
says  (quoting  from  Abii  Sa'id  Wahb  ben-Ibrahim)  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  month  Tammuz  a  feast  is  held  in 
honor  of  the  god  Tii'fiz.  The  women  bewailed  him  be- 
cause his  lord  slew  him  and  ground  his  bones  in  a  mill, 
and  scattered  them  to  the  winds.  In  consequence  of 
this  the  women  ate  nothing,  during  the  feast,  that  had 
been  ground  in  a  mill  (Chwolson,  Lie  iSsahier;  etc.,  ii, 
27).  Prof.  Chwolson  regards  Tu'fiz  as  a  corruption  of 
Tammuz;  but  the  most  important  passage,  in  his  eyes, 
is  from  the  old  Babylonian  book  called  the  Af/ricullure 
of  the  Nahath(eans,  to  which  he  attributes  a  fabulous 
antiquity.  It  was  written,  he  maintains,  by  one  Qfit- 
'ami,  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century  B.C.,  and  was 
translated  into  Arabic  by  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
Chaldieans,  whose  name  was  Ibn-Washiyyah.  As  Prof. 
Chwolson's  theory  has  been  strongly  attacked,  and  as 
the  chief  materials  upon  which  it  is  founded  are  not 
yet  before  the  public,  it  would  be  equally  premature  to 
take  him  as  an  authority,  or  to  pronounce  positively 
against  his  hypothesis,  though,  judging  from  present 
evidence,  we  are  inclined  to  be  more  than  sceptical 
as  to  its  truth.  Qut'iimi  then,  in  that  dim  antiquity 
from  which  he  speaks  to  us,  tells  the  same  story  of  the 
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prophet  Tammiiz  as  has  already  been  siven  in  the  quo- 
tation from  Kimchi.  It  was  read  in  the  temples  after 
prayers  to  an  audience  who  wept  and  wailed ;  and  so 
great  was  the  magic  influence  of  the  tale  that  Qut'ami 
himself,  though  incredulous  of  its  truth,  was  unable  to 
restrain  his  tears.  A  jiart,  he  thought,  might  be  true, 
but  it  referreil  to  au  event  so  far  removed  by  time  from 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  that  he  was  compelled  to  be 
sceptical  on  many  points.  His  translator,  Ibn-Washiy- 
yah,  adds  that  Tammuz  belonged  neither  to  the  Chal- 
dagans  nor  to  the  Canaanites,  nor  to  the  Hebrews  nor 
to  the  Assyrians,  but  to  the  ancient  people  of  Janbfin. 
This  last,  Chwolson  conjectures,  may  be  the  Shemitic 
name  given  to  the  gigantic  Cushite  aborigines  of  Chal- 
dasa,  whom  the  Shemitic  Nabathajans  found  when  they 
first  came  into  the  country,  and  from  whom  they  atlopt- 
ed  certain  elements  of  their  worship.  Thus  Tammuz, 
or  Tammiizi,  belongs  to  a  religious  epoch  in  Babylonia 
which  preceded  the  Shemitic  ( id.  Ueberreste  d.  allba- 
byl.  Lit.  p.  19).  Ibn-Washiyyah  says,  moreover,  that 
all  the  Sabians  of  his  time,  both  those  of  Babylonia  and 
of  Harran,  wept  and  wailed  for  Tammuz  in  the  month 
which  was  named  after  him,  but  that  none  of  them  pre- 
served anv  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the  worship.  This 
fact  alone  appears  to  militate  strongly  against  the  truth 
of  Ibn-Washiyyah's  story  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
discovered  the  works  he  professed  to  translate.  It  has 
been  due  to  Prof.  Chwolson's  reputation  to  give  in  brief 
the  substance  of  his  explanation  of  Tammuz;  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  throws  little  light  upon  the 
obscurity  of  the  suliject. 

It  seems  perfectly  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that 
the  name  Tammuz  affords  no  clue  to  the  identification 
of  the  deity  whotn  it  designated.  The  slight  hint  given 
by  the  prophet  of  the  nature  of  the  worship  and  wor- 
shippers of  Tammuz  has  been  sufficient  to  connect  them 
with  the  yearly  mourning  for  Adonis  by  the  Syrian 
damsels.  Beyond  this  we  can  attach  no  special  weight 
to  the  explanation  of  Jerome.  It  is  a  conjecture,  and 
nothing  more,  and  does  not  appear  to  represent  any  tra- 
dition. All  that  can  be  said,  therefore,  is  that  it  is  not 
impossible  that  Tammuz  may  be  a  name  of  Adonis,  the 
sun-god,  but  that  there  is  nothing  to  prove  it.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  the  name  of  Adonis  does  occur  in  Phceni- 
cian  inscriptions  C^TlN,  see  Gesenius,  il/o««»i.  P/io;);.  ii, 
400),  and  the  coincidences  of  the  ancient  notices  above 
and  the  mode  of  worship  detailed  below  with  the  lan- 
guage of  Ezekiel  afford  the  most  plausible  interpreta- 
tion hitherto  offered. 

4.  Ceremonies  of  the  Cultiis. — There  was  a  temple  at 
Amathus,  in  Cyprus,  shared  by  Adonis  and  Aphrodite 
(Pausan.  ix,  41,  2) ;  and  the  worship  of  Adonis  is  said 
to  have  come  from  Cyprus  to  Athens  in  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war  (Apollodor.  iii,  14, 4;  Pausan.  ii,  20,  5;  Ovid, 
Metam.  K.l'Ib,  Philostr.  .4/;o//.  vii,  32;  Plutarch,  ^4 /cj6. 
c.  18;  Athen.  xv,  672;  Aristoph.  Pax,  420).  But  the 
town  of  Byblos,  in  Phcenicia,  was  the  headquarters  of 
the  Adonis-worship  (  Hamaker,  Miscell.  Phaenic.  p.  125). 
The  feast  in  his  honor  was  celebrated  each  year  in  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  (said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ki- 
nyras,  the  reputed  father  of  Adonis)  on  the  Lebanon 
(Lucian,  De  l)ea  Syra,  §  6)  with  rites  partly  sorrowfid, 
partly  joyful.  The  emperor  Julian  was  present  at 
Antioch  when  the  same  festival  was  held  (Airim.Marc. 
xxii,  9,  13).  It  lasted  seven  days  (xx,  1),  the  period 
of  mourning  among  the  Jews  (Ecclus.  xxii,  12;  Gen.  1, 
10;  1  Sam.  xxxi,  13;  Judith  xvi,  24),  the  Egyptians 
(Heliodor.  ..£7^.  vii,  11),  and  the  Syrians  (Lucian,  De 
Dea  Syra,  §  52),  and  began  with  the  disappearance 
(a0ai'«(Tjutif)  of  Adonis.  Then  followed  the  search  (^/y- 
Ti]csi<;)  made  by  the  w-omen  after  him.  His  body  was 
represented  by  a  wooden  image  placed  in  the  so-called 
"gardens  of  Adonis"  ( kci'oviCoQ  ki'ittoi),  which  were 
earthenware  vessels  filled  with  mould,  and  planted  with 
wheat,  barley,  lettuce,  and  feiniel.  They  were  exposed 
by  the  women  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  at  the  house-doors 


or  in  the  "  Porches  of  Adonis,"  and  the  withering  of  the 
plants  was  regarded  as  symbolical  of  the  slaughter  of 
the  youth  by  the  tire-god  Jlars.  In  one  of  these  gar- 
dens Adonis  was  found  again,  whence  the  fable  says  he 
was  slain  by  the  boar  in  tiie  lettuce  (rt(/irtKfj  =  Aphaca?), 
and  was  there  found  by  Aphrodite.  The  finding  again 
(frt'pfmt,')  was  the  commencement  of  a  wake,  accompa- 
nied by  all  the  usages  which  in  the  East  attend  such  a 
ceremony — ]irostitution,  cutting  off  the  hair  (comp.  Lev. 
xix,  28,  29;  xxi,  5;  Dent,  xiv,  1),  cutting  the  breast 
with  knives  (Jer.  xvi,  6),  and  playing  on  pipes  (comp. 
Matt,  ix,  23).  The  image  of  Adonis  was  then  washed 
and  anointed  with  spices,  placed  in  a  coffin  on  a  bier, 
and  the  wound  made  by  the  boar  was  shown  on  the  fig- 
ure. The  people  sat  on  the  ground  round  the  bier,  with 
tiieir  clothes  rent  (comp.  Ep.  of  Jer.  81,  32),  and  the 
women  howled  and  cried  aloud.  The  whole  terminated 
w^ith  a  sacrifice  for  the  dead,  and  the  burial  of  the  figure 
of  Adonis  (see  Movers,  Phonizier,  I,  vii).  According 
to  Lucian,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Byblos  maintained 
that  the  Egyptian  Osiris  was  buried  among  them,  and 
that  the  mourning  and  orgies  were  in  honor  of  him,  and 
not  of  Adonis  {De  Dea  Syra,  §  7).  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  legend  of  Osiris  as  told  by  Plutarch  (De 
Is.  et  Os.).  Lucian  further  relates  that  on  the  same 
day  on  which  the  women  of  Byblos  every  year  mourned 
for  Adonis,  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  sent  them  a 
letter,  enclosed  in  a  vessel  which  was  wrapped  in  rushes 
or  papyrus,  announcing  that  Adonis  was  found.  The 
vessel  was  cast  into  the  sea,  and  carried  by  the  current 
to  Byblos  (Procopius  on  Isa.  xviii).  It  is  called  by  Lu- 
cian fivfiXa'rjv  Kt(pa\i)i',  and  is  said  to  have  traversed 
the  distance  between  Alexandria  and  Byblos  in  seven 
days.  Another  marvel  related  by  the  same  narrator  is 
that  of  the  River  Adonis  (Nahr  Ibrahim),  which  flows 
down  from  the  Lebanon,  and  once  a  year  was  tinged 
with  blood,  which,  according  to  the  legend,  came  from 
the  wounds  of  Adonis  (comp.  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  i,  460)  ; 
but  a  rationalist  of  Byblos  gave  him  a  different  expla- 
nation, how  that  the  soil  of  the  Lebanon  was  naturally 
very  red-colored,  and  was  carried  down  into  the  river 
by  violent  winds,  and  so  gave  a  bloody  tinge  to  the 
water;  and  to  this  day,  says  Porter  {Handbook,  p.  187), 
"after  every  storm  that  breaks  upon  the  brow  of  Leba- 
non the  Adonis  still  '  runs  purple  to  the  sea.'  The  rush- 
ing waters  tear  from  the  banks  red  soil  enough  to  give 
them  a  ruddy  tinge,  which  poetical  fanc}',  aided  by  pop- 
ular credulity,  converted  into  the  blood  of  Thammuz." 

The  time  at  which  these  rites  of  Adonis  were  cele- 
brated is  a  subject  of  much  dispute.  It  is  not  so  impor- 
tant with  regard  to  the  passage  in  Ezekiel,  for  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
time  of  the  prophet's  vision  was  coincident  with  the 
time  at  which  Tammuz  was  worshipped.  Movers,  who 
maintained  the  contrary',  endeavored  to  prove  that  the 
celebration  was  in  the  late  autumn,  the  end  of  the 
Syrian  year,  and  corresponded  with  the  time  of  the 
autumnal  equinox.  He  relies  chiefly  for  his  conclu- 
sion on  the  account  given  by  Ammianns  Marcellinus 
(xxii,  9, 13)  of  the  Feast  of  A'lionis,  which  was  held  at 
Antioch  when  the  emperor  Julian  entered  the  citj'.  It 
is  clear,  from  a  letter  of  the  emperor's  (£);.  Jul.  52), 
that  he  was  in  Antioch  before  Aug.  1,  and  his  entry 
may  therefore  have  taken  place  in  July,  the  Tammuz 
of  the  Syrian  j-ear.  This  time  agrees,  moreover,  with 
the  explanation  of  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  rites 
given  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxii,  9,  15)  that  they 
were  a  token  of  the  fruits  cut  down  in  their  prime. 
Now  at  Aleppo  (Kussell,  Aleppo,  i,  72)  the  harvest  is  all 
over  before  the  end  of  June,  and  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  the  same  was  the  case  at  Antioch.  Add  to  this 
that  in  Hebrew  astronomical  works  TTan  nsipn,  teku- 
phuth  Tammuz,  is  the  "  summer  solstice ;"  and  it  seems 
more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Adonis  feast  of 
the  Pha3iiicians  and  S3-rians  was  celebrated  rather  as 
the  summer  solstice  than  as  the  autumnal  equinox.    At 
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this  time  the  sun  begins  to  descend  among  the  wintry 
signs  (Kenrick,  Phoenida,  p.  310). — Smith, 

See,  in  addition  to  ttie  above  literature,  and  that  cited 
under  Adonis,  Simonis,  Be  S'ujiiijicutione  Thammiiz 
(Hal.  1744);  Meursii  Adonia,  in  Gronov.  Tkesaiir.  vi\, 
208  sq. ;  Merceisb.  Review,  Jan.  18G0 ;  Christian  Remem- 
hruncer,  April,  1861. 

Tan.     See  Dkaoox. 

Ta'nach  (Josh,  xxi,  25).     See  Taanach. 

Tanaim.     See  Scribes,  Jewish. 

Tanchelni  (Tanciiklin,  Tanquelin),  a  fanatic 
who  lived  in  tlie  11th  century,  and  was  identified  with 
the  opposition  current  in  that  age  against  the  ecclesias- 
ticism  then  prevailing.  We  are  told  that  he  des[)ised 
the  Church  and  the  clergy,  from  the  pope  downward, 
and  claimed  that  the  true  Churcli  inhered  in  him  and 
his  followers;  that  the  priestly  station  has  no  influence 
upon  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  worth  and  sanctity 
being  the  only  efficient  qualifications  of  the  minister. 
He  declared  himself  to  be  possessed  of  the  Holy  (ihost, 
and  even  to  be  God,  as  Christ  is  God;  and  he  affianced 
himself  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  image  he  presented 
to  the  vision  of  the  assembled  multitude,  demanding 
sponsalia,  which  were  readily  contributed.  Water  in 
which  he  had  bathed  was  distributed  tor  drinking  pur- 
poses, with  the  assurance  that  its  use  formed  a  sacred 
and  powerful  sacrament  to  the  good  of  the  body  as  well 
as  the  soul.  Tanchelm's  followers  were  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  lower  classes  of  society,  and  were  mostlv 
women.  His  operations  were  carried  on  along  the 
coast  of  the  Netherlands,  and  particularly  in  Utrecht, 
where  disturbances  were  occasioned  which  called  forth 
the  successful  interference  of  archbishop  Frederick  of 
Cologne.  Tanchelm  then  removed  to  Bruges  and  Ant- 
werp, where  he  caused  still  greater  tumults  than  at 
Utrecht,  and  was  killed  on  shipboard  by  a  priest  in  A.D. 
1124  or  1125.  His  sect  continued  to  exist  somewhat 
longer,  but  was  ultimately  scattered  or  reclaimed  to  the 
Church.  See  Hahn,  Gesc/i.  d.  Ketzer  iiii  Mittdalter 
(Stuttg.  1845),  i,  459  sq.;  Okken,  Diss,  de  Priva  Rel. 
Christ.  Med.yEvo  inter  Xederlandos,  etc.  (Groning.  1846), 
p.  43  sq. ;  Ep.  Ti'aj.  Eccl.  ad  Fridericum,  Archiejnsco- 
pum  Colon.,  in  Tengnagel,  Coll.  Vet.  Monmn.  contra  Schi- 
smaticos  (Ingolst.  1612),  p.  368  sq. ;  Du  Plessis  d'Argen- 
tre.  Coll.  Jud.  de  Novis  Errorihus,  etc.  (Paris,  1728),  i, 
11  sq. — Ilerzog,  Real-EncyMop.  s.  v. 

Tanclielmians.     See  Tanchelm. 

Tanchum  (of  Jerusalem)  ben-Josef,  also  called 
"  i?.  Tdwhiim  Jerushalmi"  of  Ilaleb,  flourished  about 
A.D.  1265-80.  The  first  who  made  Tanchum's  name 
known  to  the  learned  world  was  the  famous  scholar 
Schnurrer,  who  in  1791  published  cli.  i-xii  of  Tanchum's 
Arabic  commentary  on  Judges:  R.  Tanchumi  Hieroso- 
lymitani  ad  Lihros  V.  T.  Commentarii  A  rabid  Specimen 
una  aim  Amintationibus  ad  aliquot  Loca  Libri  Judicvm 
(Tubingen,  1791).  Since  that  time  his  exegetical  works 
have  been  brought  to  light,  though  notiiing  of  his  life 
is  known  except  that  he  must  have  lived  shortly  after 
the  devastation  of  Palestine  by  the  iMongolians,  A.D. 
1260.  He  wrote  a  commentary  in  Arabic  on  the  whole 
Old  Test.,  entitled  ■]N"'abx  3XnD,  i.  e.  The  Book  of 
Exposition,  of  which  the  following  are  still  extant  in 
]MS. at  the  Bodleian  Library:  a.  the  commentary  on  the 
earlier  prophets,  i.e.  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings 
(Cod.Pocock314);  6.  commentaries  on  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel 
and  the  minor  prophets  (Cod.  Pocock  344);  c.  commen- 
taries on  the  five  Megilloth  (i.  e.  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth, 
Lamentations.  Ecclesiastes,and  Esther)  and  Daniel  (Cod. 
Pocock  820);  d.  mTJEribx  nTrbx  SXr2,  i.  e.  The 
Haphtaroth,  or  Lessons  from  the  Prophets,  translated  into 
Arabic  (Cod.  Hunt.  607).  These  commentaries  are  pre- 
ceded by  elaborate  introductions  treating  on  the  general 
import  of  Holy  Writ.  Besides  the  commentary  on  Lam- 
entations, "iXinbx  axPD  p  mrp  nsD  n-i'r,  which 


has  been  edited  by  W.  Cureton,  Tanchumi  Rierosohj- 
mitani  Comm.  A  rnbicus  in  Lamentatiunes  e  Codice  itnico 
Bodleiano  Uteris  llebraicis  exarato.  Descripsit  Cha- 
ractere  A  rabico  et  edidit  (Lond.  1843),  the  following  por- 
tions have  been  published  :  i.  Commentary  on  Joshua, 
edited  by  Haarbriicker,  in  the  lVissensch<flliche  Blatter 
aus  der  Veitel-IIeine-Kphi'aim'schen  Lehranstalt  (Berlin, 
1862)  ;  ii.  on  Jiidr/es.  in  ])art  by  Schnurrer.  ch.  i-xii,  and 
ch.  xiii-xxi  by  Haarhrtickcr  (Halle.  1S47);  iii.  on  Sam- 
uel and  Kiiif/s,  by  Haarbriicker  (Leipsic,  1M44);  iv.  on 
//aballcuk;  with  a  French  translation  by  Dr.  INIunk  (Par- 
is, 1843,  in  Cahen's  liible,  vol.  xiii).  "  K.  Tanchum's 
contributions  to  liililical  exegesis,"  says  Dr.  Ginsburg, 
"are  very  important  to  its  history.  His  commentaries 
are  based  upon  the  literal  and  grammatical  meaning  of 
the  text.  He  fre(|iicntly  avails  hinisclt'df  tlie  lal)ors  of 
Hai  Gaon,  Danash  ibu-Librat,  Ibn-Cliajug,  Ibn-Ganach, 
Ibn-P^zra,  Maimonides,  etc.;  rejects  the  traditional  in- 
terpretations (comp.  comm.  on  Judg.  xii,  7  ;  xx,  28)  ; 
transposes  sundry  portions  of  the  sacred  narratives,  so 
as  to  point  out  their  chronological  order  (comp.  Judg. 
xviii,  1 ;  XX,  28),  and,  like  Maimonides,  distinguishes 
different  degrees  and  kinds  of  prophecy  (comp.  vi,  34; 
xiii,  1;  XX,  28)."  He  also  wrote  an  Airtbic  Lexicon 
to  the  Mishna,  entitled  'lEXrbx  T::"irbx,  i.e.  A  Suf- 
ficient Guide,  treating  on  the  relation  of  the  language 
of  the  Mishna  and  of  Maimonides'  lad  ha-Chazala. 
There  are  four  different  MSS.  of  this  work  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  viz.  Cod.  Pocock  297,  written  by  Saadia 
ben-Jacob  in  1388;  Cod.  Hunt.  129,  by  Saadia" ben-Da- 
vid in  1451 ;  Cod.  Hunt.  621,  by  Solomo  ben-David  ben- 
Binjamin  in  1393;  and  Cod.  Pocock  215,  216.  229,  writ- 
ten in  1449.  He  also  wrote  a  Grammar  of  the  Old- 
Test.  Hebrew,  quoted  by  Tanchum  liimself,  but  which 
has  not  yet  come  to  light.  See  De  Kossi,  Diziouario 
Storico  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  145  S(].-,  Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v.; 
Ftirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  ii,  56  sq. ;  Steinschneidcr,  Catuloyus 
Libr.  Hebr.  in  Bibl  Bodl.  col.  2666-2669 ;  Ewald,  Bei- 
trdf/e  zur  Gesch.  d.  dltesten  Ausleyung  u.  SpracherUd- 
7-unff  des  A.  Test.  (Stuttgart,  1844),  i,  151  sq. ;  Griitz, 
Gesch,  d.  Juden  (Leipsic,  1873),  vii,  144  sq.;  Etheridge, 
Introd.  to  Heb.  Literature,  p.  44  ;  Keil,  Introd.  to  the  Old 
Test,  ii,  384  sq. ;  Bleek,  Einleitinn/  in  das  A  lie  Test.  p. 
106 ;  Goldziher, Stvdien  iiber  Tanchum  Jeruschalmi (Leip- 
sic, 1870);  Geiger,  Jiidische  Zeitschrift,  1862,  p.  193; 
1871,  p.  199;  Griitz,  Monatssrhrift,  1870,  p.  239,  285; 
Zuehold,  Bibliotheca  Theologica,  ii,  1306.     (B.  P.) 

Tanchuma  ben-Abba,  who  flourished  A.D.  380,  is 
the  reputed  author  of  the  celebrated  commentarj-  on 
the  Pentateuch  called  X'Cinin  f  "i"n2,  for  which  see 
the  art.  Midkasii.  The  latest  edition  is  that  published 
by  E.  Perlmutter  (Stettin,  1864),  See  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud. 
iii,  409;  Steinschneider,  Catulogus  Libr.  llebr.  in  Bibl. 
Bodl.  col.  2669;  Griitz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  iv,  458,  558; 
Wolf,  Hibl.  Hebr.  i,  1159  sq. ;  iii,  1166  sq. ;  iv,  1035; 
Zunz,  Gottesd.  Vortrdge  (Berlin,  1832),  p.  226-238;  De 
Kossi,  Dizionario  Storico  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  307;  id. 
.1  unalcs  JJebra'o-typogiaphici,  p.  24.     (B.  P.) 

Tancred,  Christopher,  an  English  benefactor, 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Kichard  Tancred,  and  died  unmar- 
ried in  1754,  leaving  his  house  and  estate  at  Whixley 
for  the  maintenance  of  twelve  decayed  gentlemen  who 
had  borne  arms  in  the  service  of  their  country.  He  also 
founded  four  medical  exhibitions  at  Caius  College;  four 
in  divinity  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge;  and  four 
law  studentships  at  Lincolns  Inn,  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Diet.  s.  V. 

Tancred  of  Bologna  was  a  most  celebrated  can- 
onist of  the  13th  century  (who  must  not  be  confounded 
with  another  Tancred  of  Corneto;  comp.  De  Savigny, 
Gesch.  d.  rom.  Rechts  im  JIfitfelalter  [2d  ed.],  v,  135, 
and  p.  115,  116).  His  preceptbrs  were  Azo  in  Koman 
and  Laurentius  in  canon  law.  In  1210  he  was  himself 
a  teacher  {deci-etorum  magister)  at  Bulogna,  and  intrust- 
ed with  the  management  of  important  affairs  by  both 
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the  pope  and  the  city.  He  belonged  to  the  Chapter  of 
Bologna,  and  in  12"2G  was  made  archdeacon  by  Hono- 
rius  III,  which  position  then  included  among  its  duties 
the  supervision  of  promotions  in  the  universitj'.  The 
year  of  his  decease  is  not  known,  but  it  must  have  been 
prior  to  1236.  as  the  archdeaconate  is  then  found  to  be 
in  other  hands  (see  Sarti,  De  Cleats  A rchigymnasii  Bo- 
mmiens.  Professuribus,  pars  ii,  fol.  28,  29,  36,  37,  181). 
His  literary  remains  include  a  Summa  de  Mcitrimonio, 
written  between  1210  and  1213;  first  published,  with 
numerous  interpolatit)ns,  by  Simon  Scliard  (Cologne, 
1563),  and  again,  in  revised  form,  by  Wunderlich  (Gcit- 
tingen,  1841) : — an  Ordn  Jucliciafiiis  {Ordiiiai-ius  Tancre- 
di),  written  about  1214,  and  afterwards  revised  in  1225, 
1234,  and  often  by  unknown  scholars.  It  was  formerly 
believed  that  this  work  originated  in  about  1227,  but 
the  earlier  date  is  now  accepted.  An  edition  of  the 
work  in  its  original  form  was  issued  by  Bergmann  (ibid. 
1842).  Tancred's  lectures  at  Bologna  were,  among  other 
matters,  upon  the  collections  of  decretals  received  into 
the  curriculum  of  Bologna  after  the  close  of  (Jratian's 
collection,  and  resulted  in  Apparatus,  or  commentaries, 
on  the  first  three  compilations.  He  had  no  part,  how- 
ever, in  the  preparation  of  the  fifth  ancient  compilation. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  extant  of  Tancred's 
works  a  manuscript  list  of  bishoprics  tiiroughout  the 
Church,  arranged  in  the  order  of  provinces  (De  Savigny, 
ut  sup.  p.  117,  118).     See  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Tancred  of  Sicily,  the  son  of  Eudes,  a  Norman 
baron,  and  of  I'^nima,  the  sister  of  Robert  Guiscard, 
was  one  of  the  celebrated  heroes  of  the  first  Crusade, 
and  was  born  after  the  middle  of  the  11th  centurj'. 
Some  chroniclers  profess  to  detail  the  events  of  his  early 
life,  describing  him  as  the  most  accomplished  youth  of 
his  time  in  athletic  and  military  exercises,  and  of  a 
wisdom  far  surpassing  that  of  men  of  mature  years,  and 
as  a  partisan  of  his  cousin  Bohemond  in  the  quarrel 
with  their  uncle  Roger  of  Sicily.  But  the  first  au- 
tiientic  information  respecting  him  is  that  he  raised  a 
large  body  of  men  in  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  joined 
Bohemond,  then  on  his  way  to  the  first  Crusade.  The 
two  cousins  landed  in  Epirus,  and  first  one  and  then 
the  other  made  his  submission  to  the  Greek  emperor 
Alexis.  Tancred's  exploits  on  the  way  to  Syria;  his 
quarrel  with  Baldwin  for  the  possession  of  Tarsus,  and 
his  subsequent  chivalrous  forbearance  to  and  rescue  of 
his  rival;  his  wondrous  valor  before  Antioch,  where  he 
killed  no  fewer  than  700  infidels,  transmitting  the  heads 
of  seventy  to  the  pope,  and  receiving  a  corresponding 
luimber  of  marks  of  silver  in  return;  his  vigorous  re- 
pulse of  the  first  sortie  by  the  infidels  from  Jerusalem ; 
his  sad  and  lonely  vigil  on  the  jMount  of  Olives;  and 
his  gallantry  at  the  storming  of  the  sacred  city,  are  all 
detailed  b}'  the  numerous  chroniclers  of  this  epoch  in 
their  usual  style  of  extravagant  laudation,  but  with  a 
harmony  which  speaks  favorabl_v  for  their  correct  ap- 
preciation of  his  character.  He  was  one  of  the  claim- 
ants of  the  throne  of  .Jerusalem,  and  was  pacified  by 
Godfrey  (q.  v.),  the  successful  competitor,  with  the  gift 
of  some  towns  in  Palestine,  and  the  principality  of  Gal- 
ilee or  Tiberias.  A  brief  quarrel  .with  Baldwin,  after 
Godfrey's  death,  petty  combats  with  the  infidels,  and 
occasional  wars  with  the  other  Christian  princes  who 
had  settled  iu  Syria  and  Palestine  occupied  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  which  was  brought  to  a  close  at  Antioch 
in  1112.  Besides  his  own  principality,  he  governed 
that  of  Antioch,  belonging  to  his  cousin  Bohemond, 
from  1100.  The  fiery  and  energetic,  but  at  the  same 
time  pious,  sagacious,  anil  forbearing,  chief  whom  the 
chroniclers  present  to  us  has  been  considerably  toned 
down  by  Tasso  in  his  Gerusalemme  Liberata, — Cham- 
bers''s  Enq/clop.  s.  v. 

Tan'humeth  [some  Taidiu'met]i'\  (Heb.  Tanchu'- 
metk,  ri'arpri,  consolation ;  Sept.  Oavafid^  or  Oavat- 
/«3  V.  r.  Bai'E/ia3-,  etc.;  Vulg.  Thanehiimetli),  the  fa- 
ther (Flirst  saj-s  mother,  as  the  name  is  fern.)  of  Seraiah, 


in  the  time  of  Gcdaliah  (2  Kings  xxv,  23,  where  he  ap- 
pears as  a  Netophathite  by  the  clerical  omission  of  an- 
other name,  as  is  evident  from  the  parallel  paissage,  Jer. 
xl,  8).     B.C.  ante  582. 

Ta'nis  {Tanq,  the  Greek  form  (Judith  i,  10)  of  the 
Egyptian  city  Zoan  (q.  v.). 

Tankerfield,  Geouoe,  an  English  martyr,  was  a 
native  of  York,  and  followed  the  occupation  of  a  cook. 
Seeing  the  great  cruelty  shown  by  the  papists  under 
(pieen  Mary,  he  began  to  doubt  their  doctrines  and  to 
abhor  them.  After  study,  reflection,  and  prayer,  he  ab- 
jured popery,  whereupon  he  was  arrested  and  taken  to 
Newgate  in  February,  1555.  Being  summoned  before 
bishop  Bonner,  he  declared  his  convictions  concerning 
auricular  confession,  the  mass,  etc.  He  was  sentenced 
to  death,  and  was  burned  at  the  stake  Aug.  26.  See 
Mihier's  Fox,  Hist,  of  Christ.  Marty^xlom,  ii,  770. 

Tanner  {jivpatvQ,  Hebraized  in  the  Talmud  as 
■'Olia,  also  "ipOIIS),  the  occupation  of  Simon  of  Joppa 
(Acts  ix,  43;  X,  6,  32).  This  trade,  on  account  of  the 
bad  smell  connected  with  it  (comp.  Schol.  on  Arisfoph. 
Eq.  44;  Petron.  Sat.  11),  was  despised  among  the  Jews 
(Kethuboth,  vii,  10  ;  Merjillah,  iii,  2 ;  see  Schottgen,  Uor. 
Heb.  i,  447;  Wettstein,  N.  T.  ii,  516).  Those  who  fol- 
lowed it  were  called  by  the  Greeks  f3vpirodpk\l/ai,  in 
Latin  coriarii,  subortarii  (Guter,  Inscript.  p.  1548,  No. 
8).  They  usually  had  their  work -place  outside  the 
cities  (Artemid.  i,  51 ;  IMishna,  Baba  Bathru,  ii,  9),  or 
on  streams  or  the  sea  (Acts  x,  6).  See  Walch,  Dissert, 
in  A  ct.  Apost.  ii,  101  sq. — Winer,  See  Mechanic.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  used  the  bark  of  various  trees  for 
tanning  (Wilkinson,  ii,  106).  See  Leather.  The  tan- 
neries of  Joppa  are  now  on  the  shore  south  of  the  city 
(Thomson,  Land  and  Booh,  ii,  281).  Several  circum- 
stances, however,  confirm  the  tradition  of  the  present 
"  house  of  Simon"  there  (Stanley,  Palest,  p.  269).  See 
Simon. 

Tanner,  the  name  of  several  theological  scholars 
and  writers. 

1.  Adam,  born  at  Innsbruck  in  1572,  a  Jesuit,  lect- 
ured on  theology  at  Ingolstadt  and  Vienna,  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Prague,  and  died  March 
25,  1632,  at  Unken.  He  wrote,  Bericht  iiber  die  Dispu- 
tation zu  Re;/ensburff,lG01  (Munich,  IGO'I)  i—Theoloffia 
Scholastica  (4  vols.):  —  Anatomia  Confessionis  Augus- 
tance: — Apoloc/ia  pro  Societate  Jesu  (Vienna,  1618): — 
Disputationes  Theoloffiw  in  Sunmiam  ThomcB  : — Astrolo- 
ffia  Sacra  (Ingolstadt,  1621). 

2.  Conrad,  born  at  Schwyz  Dec.  28, 1752,  was  made 
abbot  of  Eiiisiedeln  in  1808,  and  died  April  7,  1825.  He 
wrote.  Die  Bildung  des  Geistlichen  diirch  Geistesiibungen 
(Augsburg,  1807,  2  vols. ;  6th  ed.  1847)  : — Betrachtungen 
zi/r  sittlichen  Avfkldrung  im  19/e«  Jahrhundert  (ibid. 
1804): — Betrachtungen  avf  die  Feste  des  Herrn  mid  der 
Heiligen  (ibid.  1829  sq.). 

3.  Matthias,  born  at  Pilsen  in  1630,  a  Jesuit,  was 
professor  of  philosophy  and  theology,  and  was  sent  to 
Rome  in  1675  as  procurator  of  his  order.  He  died  about 
1705.  He  wrote,  Cruentum  Christi  Saci-ificium  Incruento 
MisscB  Sacrifido  explicatum  (Prague,  1669) :  —  Contra 
Omnes  impie  Agentes  in  Locis  Sucris  [Latin  and  Bohe- 
mian] : — Societas  Jesu  usque  ad  Sanguinis  et  Vita:  Pro- 
fusioneni  Militans  [a  glorification  of  the  Jesuitic  mis- 
sion] (ibid.  1675;  in  German,  1683);  similar  is  Societas 
Jesu  Apostolorum  Imitatrixsive  Gesta  Pneclara  et  Virtu- 
tes,  etc.  [Latin  and  German]  (ibid.  1694  and  1701): — 
Historia  Montis  Oliveti  in  Moraria  ad  Strambergam 
Siti  [Bohemian]  (ibid.  1666).     (B.  P.) 

4.  Thomas,  an  English  divine  and  antiquary,  was 
born  at  Market  Lavington,  Wiltshire,  in  1674,  He  en- 
tered Queens  College,  Oxford,  in  1689;  was  admitted 
clerk  in  1690:  graduated  in  1693;  entered  holy  orders  at 
Christmas,  1694;  became  chaplain  of  All-Souls'  College 
in  January  following;  fellow  of  the  same  in  1697;  and 
chancellor  of  Norfolk  and  rector  of  Thorpe,  near  Nor- 
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•wich,  in  1700.  He  was  installed  prebendary  of  Ely 
Sept.  10,  1713;  archdeacon  of  Norfolk  Dec.  7,  1721; 
canon  of  Christ  Church  Feb.  3,  1723;  prolocutor  of  the 
House  of  Convocation  in  1727;  and  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph  Jan.  23,  1732.  He  died  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  Dec.  14,  1735.  After  his  death  ap- 
peared, X^otilia  Monaslica,  or  an  Acannit  of  all  //if  Ab- 
bei/s,  Prio?-ies,  etc.,  formerly  in  England  and  W'idcs,  etc., 
with  additions  by  the  Kev.  John  Tanner  (Lond.  1744, 
fol.;  Camb.  1787,  fol.) :  —  Bibliotheca  Hritunnico-  Hibei-- 
nica,sive  de  Sci'iptorihus,  qui  in  Anf/lia,etc.  (Lond.  1748, 
fol. ;  250  copies). 

See  Theolo(/isches  Universal-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  s.  v.:  Regensbiirger  Conrersa- 
iions-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  Flandbuch  der  theolog.  Lite- 
ratiir,  i,  124;  ii,  46,  797;  Chalmers,  Bio(j.  Diet.  s.  v.; 
Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  s.  v. ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v.  On  Adam  Tanner,  see  also  Wer- 
ner, Gesch,  der  kathol.  TheoL  seit  dem  trident.  Coned. 
(Munich,  18GG),  p.  7,  17,  25. 

Tanquelmians.     See  TAscHt:LMiANs. 

Taoists,  Taoism.     See  Lao-tzu. 

Tapers,  Eaiu.y  Use  of.  It  became  customary  at 
an  early  period  to  burn  tapers  in  churches  on  various 
occasions.  This  was  done  during  the  reading  of  the 
gospel,  and  is  partly  excused  by  Jerome.  He  says  to 
Vigilantius,  ''We  do  not  light  candles  in  open  day, 
therefore  you  slander  us  without  reason."  He  confesses, 
however,  that  some  untaught  laymen  and  simple  relig- 
ious women,  "of  whom  we  may  certainly  say  that  they 
have  a  zeal  of  God  without  knowledge,"  do  such  a  thing 
in  honor  of  martyrs;  but  he  asks.  What  is  the  harm? 
And  then  he  refers  to  a  custom  prevalent  in  the  East : 
"In  all  churches  of  the  P>ast  they  light  tapers,  without 
any  respect  to  the  relics  of  martyrs,  when  the  gospel  is 
to  be  read,  even  when  tlie  sim  shines  brightly;  which 
is  done,  not  for  the  sake  of  giving  light,  but  as  an  ex- 
pression of  joy.  Hence  the  virgins  in  the  Gospel  had 
their  lamps  lighted;  and  the  apostles  were  warned  to 
'  let  their  loins  be  girded  about,  and  their  lights  burn- 
ing.' Hence  it  is  said  of  John  also,  '  He  was  a  burning 
and  a  shining  light.'  Also  under  the  figure  of  a  mate- 
rial light  is  represent- 
ed that  light  of  which 
we  read  in  the  Psalter, 
'Thy  word  is  a  lamp 
unto  my  feet,  and  a 
light  unto  my  path.' " 
But  the  superstition 
spread,  and  daring  the 
ceremonj' of  baptism  ta- 
pers were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  baptized, 
if  adults;  if  they  were 
infants,  in  the  hands  of 
the  sponsors.  These  ta- 
pers were  said  to  be  em- 
blematical of  the  illu- 
minating power  of  the 
sacrament.  Also  at  the 
eucharist  we  tind  the 
same  custom.  Tapers 
were  also  used  at  mar- 
riages; and  in  funeral 
processions  carried  be- 
fore and  behind  the 
coffin.  —  Farrar,  Eecles, 
Diet.  s.  v. 

The  altar  tapers  were 
used  in  those  candle- 
sticks which  are  placed 
on  or  about  the  altar; 
ordinarily  those  which 
^^  were  lighted  during  the 
office  of  the  Christian 
Aliar  T;iper.  sacritice.      Custom    in 


the  West  expects  that  at  least  two  be  lighted,  even 
at  low  celebrations;  at  high  celebrations,  in  the  Latin 
Church,  as  also  in  some  ICnglish  churches,  six  tapers 
are  ordinarily  lighted.  They  symbolize  (  1  )  the  fact 
that  our  Saviour,  "(iod  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very 
God  of  very  God,"  is  the  true  Light  of  the  world.  Thev 
are  also  (2)  syml)o!s  ol'joy  and  glaihiess  on  the  ])art  of 
the  faithful  tliat  Christ  is  born  into  the  world  (<()  natu- 
rally, (i)  sacramentally,  i.  e.  in  the  eucharistic  mystery. 
A  seventh  taper  is  added  if  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
celebrates  a  solemn  pontilical  mass;  even  twelve  or 
twenty-one  are  sometimes  used. 

Ta'phath  (Ileb.  Taphath',  TSD,  ornament;  Sept. 
Tf^o^  V.  r.  Taipara;  Vulg.  Tapliet/i),  Solomon's  daugh- 
ter, and  wife  of  Abinadab,  his  commissariat  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Dor  (1  Kings  iv,  1 1).     B.C.  cir.  1000. 

Taph'nes  (T«0i'«c))  a  Griecized  form  (Judith  i, 
9)  of  the  Egyptian  city  Taiipanuks  (q.  v.). 

Ta'phon  (>'/  Tt(f)Oj;  Josephus,  Toxoa  or  Toxoav; 
Vulg.  Thopo ;  Syr.  Tefis),  one  of  the  cities  in  Judfea 
fortitied  by  Bacchides  (1  IMacc.  ix,  50).  It  is  probably 
the  I'.kth-Tai'pi'ah  (q.  v.)  of  the  Old  Test.,  which  lay 
near  Hebron,  The  form  given  by  Josephus  suggests 
Tekoa,  but  Grimm  {Exeg.  Ilandbuch)  has  pointed  out 
that  his  equivalent  for  that  name  is  Stjcws ;  and  there 
is,  besides,  too  much  unanimity  among  the  versions  to 
allow  of  its  being  acce|)ted. — Smith. 

Tappan,  Benjamin,  D.D,,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, the  son  of  the  liev,  Daviil  Tappan,  |irofessor  of 
divinity  in  Harvard  College,  and  grandson  of  IJenjamin 
Tappan,  pastor  in  Manchester,  Mass.,  was  born  at  West 
Newbury,  Mass.,  Nov.  7,  1788.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1805,  spent  some  time  teaching  at  Wo- 
burn  and  Salem,  and  in  1809  became  tutor  at  Bowdoin 
College,  Me.,  which  position  he  held  for  two  years.  lu 
1811  he  was  ordained  over  the  Church  in  Augusta,  Me., 
and  continued  pastor  until  he  assumed  the  secretaryship 
of  the  Maine  jNIissionary  Society  in  1849.  His  death 
took  place  Dec.  22,  1863.  His  ministry  was  eminently 
useful,  and  few  men  occupy  a  more  prominent  place  in 
the  history  of  Congregationalism  in  IMaine.  He  was 
vice-president  of  the  board  of  Bowdoin  College  until  his 
death,  secretary  of  the  Maine  IMissionary  Society  from 
1849  to  1863,  and  trustee  of  Bangor  Theological  Semi- 
nary from  1825,  of  which  he  was  a  most  liberal  and 
steadfast  friend,  and  a  professorship  in  which  he  de- 
clined in  1829.  Dr.  Tappan  was  an  immense  worker, 
was  noted  for  his  hospitality  and  generosity,  and  his 
Christian  character  was  one  of  beauty  and  strength. 
He  was  an  effective  preacher,  and  had  a  remarkable 
gift  in  prayer.  Dr.  Tappan  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  temperance  reform,  preaching  a  sermon  on  the  sub- 
ject in  1813.  Waterville  College  (now  Colby  Univer- 
sity) conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1836, 
and  Bowdoin  in  1845.  See  Cong.  Qtiarter/g  (art.  by  his 
son  Benjamin),  1865,  p.  131-159. 

Tappan,  David,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  IManchester,  Mass.,  in  1753,  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1771,  and  was  ordained  in  April, 
1774,  pastor  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  un- 
til inaugurated  professor  of  divinity  at  Harvard  College, 
Dec.  26, 1792,  which  position  he  retained  until  his  death, 
Aug.  27, 1803.  He  published.  Two  Fiitndly  Letters  to 
Philalethes  (1785) : — An  Address  to  the  students  of  An- 
dover  Academy  (1791): — An  Address  to  Andover  iStu- 
dents  (^179-1) : — and  a  large  number  of  occasional  Ser- 
mons. After  his  death  were  published  Lectures  on  Jeio- 
ish  Antiquities  (1807): — Sei-mons  on  Important  Subjects 
(1807).     See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  I'ulpit,  ii,  97. 

Tappan,  William  Bingham,  an  American  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Beverly,  iNIass.,  in  1794,  entered  the 
service  of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union  in  1826, 
and  continued  this  connection  until  his  death,  at  West 
Needham,  Mass.,  in  1849.  He  published,  among  other 
poetical  works,  Poetry  of  the  Heart  (Worcester,  1845, 
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12mo) : — Sacred  and  Miscellaneous  Poems  (Boston,  1846, 
Himo):— Poet  ri/  of  Life  (ibid.  1847,  Klinu  ) :— 77«?  .S««- 
dai/school  and  other  Poems  (ibid.  1848,  ICmo).  See 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit.  andAmer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Tap'puah  [some  Tappu'ah~\  (Ileb.  Tappu'ach, 
H^isn  [ill  1  Chron.  ii,  43,  nSP  J,  an  apple,  as  often; 
Sept.  TcKpov,  Ta(povT,  Ba^eS,  'k)aip(pov,  etc.,  and  twice 
[Josh.  XV,  34;  xvii,  8]  omits;  Vuly;.  Taphua),  the 
name  of  a  man  and  also  of  two  places  in  Palestine.  See 
Apple. 

1.  Second  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Hebron  of  the 
lineage  of  Caleb  (1  Chron.  ii,  43) ;  not  to  be  confounded 
with  either  of  the  following  (see  Keil,  ad  he).  B.C. 
ante  1618. 

2.  A  town  in  the  lowland  district  of  Judah,  men- 
tioned between  En-gannim  and  Enam  (Josh,  xv,  34), 
in  the  group  situated  in  the  N.W.  corner  (  see  Keil, 
ad  loc.  )  ;  differs  from  the  Beth  -  tappuah  (  q.  v. )  of 
ver.  53,  but  probably  the  same  with  the  royal  city  of 
the  Canaanites  (Josh,  xii,  17),  conquered  by  the  Israel- 
ites (see  Keil.  ad  loc).  It  is  perhaps  the  present  Beit- 
'Atcib,  an  important  place  on  a  consi)icuous  hill,  about 
half-way  from  Jerusalem  to  Beit-Jebrin.  It  contains 
about  GOO  or  700  inhabitants,  is  built  of  stone,  and  has 
a  ruined  tower  or  castle  (Kobinson,  Bibl.  Res.  ii,  13). 
This  is  apparently  the  place  meant  by  Schwarz  {Palest. 
p.  102)  bv  "the  village  Beth-Tapa,  live  English  miles 
N.W.  [ten  N.E.]  of  Beit-Jibrin." 

3.  A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  near  the  border 
of  Manasseh.  in  which  latter  the  adjacent  territory 
("land  of  Tappuah")  lay  (Josh,  xvi,  8;  xvii,  8);  prob- 
ably containing  a  tine  spring,  and  hence  called  (ver.  7) 
En-tappuah  (([.  v.).  It  is  no  doubt,  as  suggested  by 
Van  de  Yelde  {Memoir,  p.  351),  although  this  is  dis- 
puted by  Keil  (Comment,  ad  loc),  the  same  as  the  pres- 
ent 'Ati'if  a  deserted  village  about  four  hours  N.E.  by 
E.  of  Nablils,  with  traces  of  antiquity  and  ancient  wells 
of  excellent  water.  Schwarz  also  states  that  "at  the 
present  day  the  Arabs  call  the  country  between  Nablus 
and  the  Jordan  Balad-tapuach,  as  probably  the  town 
of  this  name  was  formerly  in  it"  {Palest,  p.  89).  See 
Tribk. 

Ta'rah  (Heb.  Te'rach,  n^O  [in  pause  Tdrach, 
HjU],  wandering  or  delay ;  Sept.  Tapci^  v.  r.  Qapa^ ; 
Vulg.  Thare),  a  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert, 
situated  between  Tahath  and  Mithcah  (Numb,  xxxiii, 
27);  perhaps  in  the  great  Wady  el-Jerafeh,  opposite 
Mount  Hor.     See  Exode. 

Tar'alah  [some  Tara'lahl  (Heb.  Taralah',  nbx'in, 
reeliiir/;  Sept.  9apa\a  v.r.  Qapei]\d;  Vidg.  Thartl(i),a 
town  in  the  western  section  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
mentioned  between  Irpeel  and  Zelah  (Josh,  xviii,  27). 
Schwarz  suggests  {Palest,  p.  128)  that  it  "is  perha[is 
the  village  Thaniel=Thariel,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lod,"  probably  meaning  Nehy  Daniyal,  two  miles  south 
ofLud;  but  the  name  has  little  resemblance,  and  the 
territory  of  Benjamin  did  not  reach  sf)  far  west.  It  is 
possibly  represented  by  the  modern  village  Beit-Tirza, 
in  Wady  Ahmed,  just  north  of  Beit-Jala,  with  a  well 
adjacent  and  several  ruined  sites  in  the  vicinity. 

Tarasius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  a  zealous 
and  active  supporter  of  image-worship  in  the  time  of 
the  empress  Irene.  See  Icosoclasm.  He  tirst  held 
the  secular  position  of  secretary  of  state,  but  was  cho- 
sen, though  a  layman,  to  fill  the  patriarchal  office  by 
both  the  court  and  the  people  (A.D. 784).  His  election 
gave  great  offence  to  Rome,  but  he  was  eventually  rec- 
ognised by  Hadrian  I  on  the  ground  of  his  avowed  in- 
tention to  restore  the  worship  of  images  in  the  Greek 
Church.  A  synod  to  promote  the  unifying  of  the  Church 
of  Constantinople  with  other  churches,  which  he  had 
suggested  as  a  condition  of  his  acceptance  of  the  pa- 
triarchate, met  in  785,  but  was  compelled  by  a  mob  to 
adjourn  to  Nicea,  where  it  reconvened  in  787.  In  this 
body  the  papal  legates  were  accorded  the  first  place  and 


the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  the  second,  and  the  lat- 
ter heartily  endorsed  the  new  creed,  which  determined 
that  worship,  in  the  exercises  of  kissing,  bowing  the 
knee,  illuminations,  and  burning  of  incense,  should  be 
rendered  to  the  images  of  the  human  person  of  Christ 
and  of  Mary,  the  angels,  apostles,  prophets,  and  all 
saints;  but  not  such  worship  as  is  due  to  the  Divine 
Being  only  {ti)v  ti}1))tik))v  irpoaKiw^Giv — ov  pt)v  rriv 
d\i)^ii'i]i'  Xarpuar,  i)  TTpiTrei  ^lovy  ry  ^tiq  (pvnti).  All 
laws  directed  against  the  worship  of  images  were  anath- 
ematized. In  liis  own  person,  Tarasius  was  also  espe- 
cially active  in  the  work  of  converting  the  opponents 
of  image-worship.  In  the  matrimonial  affairs  of  Con- 
stantine,  the  son  of  Irene,  Tarasius  played  an  unworthy 
part.  He  protested  at  first  against  the  rejection  of 
(pieen  Maria  and  the  substitution  for  her  of  Theodota, 
but  soon  gave  way  to  the  wishes  of  the  court,  and 
thereby  came  into  collision  with  the  monks,  who  re- 
garded the  emperor  as  excommunicated.  Tarasius  died 
in  806,  and  ranks  among  the  saints  of  both  the  Greek 
and  the  Romish  Church.  His  literary  remains  con- 
sist of  letters  and  homilies  (see.  Walch,  Entwurf  einer 
rollst.  fJist.  d.  Ketzereien,  Spultunr/en  u.  Religionsstreitig- 
keiten  [Leips.  1782],  x,  419-511). — Herzog,  Real-Ency- 
klop.  s.  v. 

Ta'rea  [some  Tare'ci]  (Heb.  Tare'd,  ?"ixri,  by  in- 
terchange of  gutturals  for  Tahrea  ;  Sept.  Qaptk  v.  r.  9a- 
p<'i-)(^\  Vulg.  Tharaa),  son  of  Micah  in  the  lineage  of 
king  Saul  (1  Chron.  viii,  35  ) ;  elsewhere  (ix,  41)  called 
Tahrea  (q.  v.). 

Tares  {Zi^c'ina;  Y\.\\g.  zizania).  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  ZiZdria  of  the  parable  (Matt,  xiii, 
25)  denote  the  weed  called  "  darnel"  {Lolium  temulentum), 
a  widely  distributed  grass,  and  the  only  species  of  the 
order  that  has  deleterious  properties.  The  word  used 
by  the  evangelist  is  an  Oriental,  and  not  a  Greek,  term 
(the  native  Greek  word  seems  to  be  alpa,  Dioscor.  ii, 
91).  It  is  the  Arabic  zaivdn,  the  Syriac  zizdna,  and  the 
zonin  ('pilT)  of  the  Talmud  (Mishna,  i,  109;  see  Bux- 
torf.  Lex.  Tidm.  s.  v. ).  The  derivation  of  the  Arabic 
word  from  zun, "  nausea,"  is  well  suited  to  the  character 
of  the  plant,  the  grains  of  which  produce  vomiting  and 


Bearded  Darnel  {Lolium  temuleritum). 
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purijing,  convulsions,  and  even  deatli.  Volney  (Traiu 
ii,  300)  experienced  tlic  ill  effects  of  eating  its  see<ls; 
and  "the  whole  of  the  inmates  of  tlie  Sliefheld  work- 
house were  attacked  some  years  ai^o  with  symjitoms 
supposed  to  he  produced  by  tiieir  oatmeal  having  been 
accidentally  adulterateil  with  lolium"  {Kiu/l.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 
"Lolium"),  The  darnel  before  it  comes  into  ear  is  very 
similar  in  appearance  to  wheat;  hence  the  command 
that  the  ziztuiid  should  be  left  to  the  harvest,  lest  while 
men  plucked  up  the  tares  "they  should  root  up  also 
the  wheat  with  thetn."  Prof.  Stanley,  however  {Sinai 
and  Palest,  p.  4'_'G),  speaks  of  women  and  children  pick- 
ing out  from  the  wheat  in  the  corntields  of  Samaria 
the  tall  green  stalks,  still  called  by  the  Arabs  ztiirdn. 
"These  stalks,"  he  continues,  "if  sown  designedly 
throughout  the  lields,  would  be  inseparable  from  the 
wheat,  from  which,  even  when  growing  naturally  and 
by  chance,  they  are  at  tirst  sight  hardly  distinguish- 
able." See  also  Tlutmson  (Land  and  Book,  ii,  111): 
"The  grain  is  just  in  the  proper  stage  to  illustrate  the 
parable.  In  those  parts  where  the  grain  has  headed 
out,  the  tares  have  done  the  same,  and  then  a  child 
cannot  mistake  them  for  wheat  or  barley;  but  where 
both  are  less  developed,  the  closest  scrutiny  will  often 
fail  to  detect  them.  Even  the  farmers,  who  in  this 
country  generally  weed  their  fields,  do  not  attempt  to 
separate  the  one  from  the  other."  The  grain-growers 
in  Palestine  believe  that  the  zincdn  is  merely  a  de- 
generate wheat;  that  in  wet  seasons  the  wheat  turns  to 
tares.  Dr.  Thomson  asserts  that  this  is  their  fixed  opin- 
ion. It  is  curious  to  observe  the  retention  of  the  fallacy 
through  man}'  ages.  "  Wheat  and  zunin"  says  Light- 
foot  (/loi:  Ileb.  on  Matt,  xiii,  25),  quoting  from  the  Tal- 
mud, "  are  not  seeds  of  different  kinds."  See  also  Bux- 
torf  {Lex.  Tulm.  s,  v.  'pJIT):  "Zizania,  species  tritici 
degeneris,  sic  dicti,  quod  scortando  cum  bono  tritico, 
in  pejorem  naturam  degenerat."  The  Koman  writers 
(comp.  "Infelix  lolium,"  Virgil,  Georij.  i,  154)  appear 
to  have  entertained  a  similar  opinion  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  cereals.  Thus  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  xviii,  17), 
borrowing  probably  from  Tbeophrastus,  asserts  that 
"barley  will  degenerate  into  the  oat."  The  notion 
that  the  zizania  of  the  parable  are  merely  diseased  or 
degenerate  wheat  has  been  defended  by  Brederod  (see 
liis  letter  to  Schultetus  in  Kxercif,  Evang.  ii,  G5),  and 
strangely  adopted  by  Trench,  who  {Notes  on  the  Para- 
bles, p.  ill,  4th  ed.)  regards  the  distinction  of  these  two 
plants  to  be  "a  falsely  assumed  fact."  If  the  zizania  of 
the  parable  denote  the  darnel,  and  there  cannot  be  any 
reasonable  doubt  about  it,  the  plants  are  certainly  dis- 
tinct, and  the  L.  temulentiim  has  as  much  right  to  specif- 
ic distinction  as  any  other  kind  of  grass. — Smith.  On 
the  route  from  Beirut  to  Akka  (1852),  Dr.  Ilobinson 
describes  fields  of  wheat  "of  the  most  luxuriant  growth, 
finer  than  which  I  had  not  before  seen  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  Among  these  splendid  fields  of  grain 
are  still  found  the  tares  spoken  of  in  the  New  Test.  As 
described  to  me,  they  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  wheat  until  the  ear  appears.  The  seed  resembles 
wheat  in  form,  but  is  smaller  and  black.  In  Beirut, 
poultry  are  fed  upon  this  seed,  and  it  is  kept  for  sale  for 
that  purpose.  When  not  separated  from  the  wheat, 
bread  made  from  the  flour  ofteii  cawses  dizziness  to 
those  who  eat  of  it"  {Bihl.  Res.  iii,  55).  The  bearded 
darnel  has  the  bad  reputation  of  yielding  the  only  dele- 
terious grain  among  all  the  countless  grasses.  SVe  are 
not  aware  that  any  injurious  quality  has  been  detected 
in  the  seeds  of  its  own  congeners,  Lolivm  an-ense,  L. 
perenne,  the  rye-grasses  so  familiar  to  British  husband- 
ry; but  if  mixed  with  bread,  L.  temulentiim  occasions 
giddiness,  nausea,  difliculty  of  articulation,  and  other 
symptoms  ranging  from  intoxication  to  parah'sis,  and 
instances  are  on  record  where  mortification  of  the  ex- 
tremities, or  even  death,  has  ensued  (see  Burnett,  Plantce 
Utiliores,  vol.  iii).  Hence  the  French  have  named  it 
ivraie,  or  "  tipsy-grass,"  a  word  from  which  the  English 


have  dropped  the  first  syllable,  and  bestowed  it  on  those 
miortVnding  '•  ray"  or  "  rye  grasses,"  by  which  the  dar- 
nel is  represented  in  our  hay-fields.  Thus  understood, 
"how  well  ilo  these  'tares'  rejjresent  those  who  make  a 
false  profession;  who  ai)pear  among  God's  people;  who 
draw  near  with  their  mouth,  and  honor  (jod  with  their 
lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  him  ( Isa.  xxix,  13; 
Matt.  XV,  X;  JIark  vii.G)!  Both  grow  together,  and  at 
tirst  may  seem  alike.  !Man  cannot  accurately  distinguish 
between  the  true  and  the  false  ;  but  at  the  great  harvest- 
day  the  Lord  will  separate  them.  He  will  gather  the 
wheat  into  his  garner,  while  the  tares  shall  be  con- 
sumed" (Balfour,  Bot.  and  Relig.  p.  251). — Fairbaim. 
See  Kitto,  I'id.  Bible,  ad  loc. ;  Hackett,  Ilhistr.  of  Script. 
p.  loO ;  Calcott  [Lady],  Sci'ipt.  Herbal,  p.  475  sq. ;  Tris- 
tram, Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  480;  Bochelius,  Be  Zi- 
zuniis  in  Eccles.  Dei  Disseminutis  (Arg.  1(501). 

Target  ("I'l"''?)  kidon,  1  Sara,  xvii,  G,  a  spear,  as 
usually  rendered;  nS^,  tsinnah,  1  Kings  x,  IG;  2  Chron. 
ix,  15 ;  xiv,  8,  a  large  shield,  as  usually  rendered).     See 

SHIKLI>. 

Targum  (D'5"iri,  i.  e.  translation,  interpretation^  is 
the  name  given  to  a  Chaldee  version  or  paraphrase  of 
the  Old  Test.,  of  which  there  are  several  extant. 

I.  Origin  of  the  Targums. — The  origin  of  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase  may  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Ezra. 
After  the  exile  it  became  the  practice  to  reail  the  law 
in  public  to  the  people,  with  tlie  addition  of  an  oral 
paraphrase  in  the  Chaldee  dialect.     Thus  we  read  in 

Neh.  viii,  8,  Tr-nE72  ninbsn  r^ira  -ec3  iN"pii 

tiSC  D1^"1,  which  expression  the  Talmud,  Bab.  Megil- 
/t(^,  fol. 3,  col.  1,  explains  Ql:i~in  IT  ir"i?S^,  i.e.  "to  ex- 
plain means  Targum."  This  ecclesiastical  usage,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  change  of  language  consequent 
on  the  Captivity,  was  undoubtedly  continued  in  after- 
times.  It  rose  in  inijiortance,  especially  when  the  syn- 
agogues and  public  schools  began  to  flourish,  the  chief 
subject  of  occupation  in  which  was  the  exp<isition  of 
the  Thorah.  The  office  of  the  interpreter  ("^Sliro, 
"iTIS'^lr,  N-5T;X,  less  frequently  "lUJII,  comp.  Zunz, 
Die  goitesd.  Vortrdge,  p.  332)  thus  became  one  of  the 
most  important,  and  the  canon  of  the  Talnuid,  that  as 
the  law  was  given  by  a  mediator,  so  it  can  be  read  and 
expounded  only  by  a  mediator,  became  paramount  (Je- 
ms. j\Iegillah,  fol.  74).  Tlic  Talnuul  contains,  even  in 
its  oldest  portions,  precise  injunctions  concerning  the 
manner  of  conducting  these  expositor}'  prelections. 
Thus,  "Neither  the  reader  nor  the  interpreter  is  to 
raise  his  voice  one  above  the  other;"  "They  have  to 
wait  for  each  other  until  each  have  finished  his  verse;" 
"The  methiirgcman  is  not  to  lean  against  a  pillar  or  a 
beam,  but  to  stand  with  fear  and  with  reverence  ;"  "  He 
is  not  to  use  a  written  Targum,  but  he  is  to  deliver  his 
translation  riva  voce ;"  "No  more  than  one  verse  in  the 
Pentateuch  and  three  in  the  prophets  shall  be  read  or 
translated  at  a  time;"  "That  there  should  be  not  more 
than  one  reader  and  one  interpreter  for  the  law ;  while 
for  the  prophets  one  reader  and  one  interpreter,  or  two 
interpreters,  are  allowed"  (IMishna,  Megilkih,  iv,  5,  10; 
Sopheriin,  xi,  1).  Again  (Megillah,  ibid.,  and  Tosiphta, 
c.  iii),  certain  passages  liable  to  give  offence  to  the 
multitude  are  specified,  which  may  be  read  in  the  s)'na- 
gogue  and  translated;  others  which  may  be  read  but 
not  translated;  others,  again,  which  may  neither  be  read 
nor  translated.  To  the  first  class  belong  the  account 
of  the  creation — a  subject  not  to  be  discussed  publicly 
on  account  of  its  most  vital  bearing  upon  the  relation 
between  the  Creator  and  the  Cosinos,  and  the  nature 
of  both;  the  deed  of  Lot  and  his  two  daughters  (Gen. 
xix,  31);  of  Judah  and  Tamar  (ch.  xxxviii);  the  first 
account  of  the  making  of  the  golden  calf  (Exod.xxxii); 
all  the  curses  in  the  law;  the  deed  of  Amnon  and 
Tatnar  (2  Sam.  xiii);  of  Absalom  with  his  father's  con- 
cubines (xvi,  22);  the  story  of  the  woman  of  Gibeah 
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(Jiulg.  xix).  These  are  to  be  read  and  translated,  or 
'P_J'^n2'l  "I'^X'lpJ.  To  be  read  but  not  translated, 
'p'iJ'PO  Kbi  "pX^pS,  are  the  deed  of  Reuben  with 
Ills  father's  concubine  (Gen.  xxv,  22) ;  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  story  of  the  golden  calf  (Exod.  xxxii) ;  and 
the  deed  of  David  and  Bathsheba  (2  Sam.  xi,  xii). 

At  what  time  these  paraphrases  were  written  down 
we  cannot  state;  but  it  must  certainly  have  been  at  an 
early  period.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Hellenistic 
Jews  had  for  a  long  time  been  in  possession  of  the 
law  translated  into  their  language,  and  that  in  the 
2d  century  not  only  had  the  Jews  themselves  issued 
Greek  versions  in  opposition  to  the  Alexandrian  ver- 
sion, which  were  received  with  decided  approbation 
even  by  tlie  Talnnulists,  as  the  repeated  and  honorable 
mention  of  Aquila  in  the  Talmud  proves,  but  that 
also  the  Syrians  had  been  prompted  to  translate  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  it  would  indeed  be  strange  had  not 
the  Jews  familiar  with  the  Aramcean  dialect  also  fol- 
lowed the  practice  at  that  time  universally  prevalent, 
and  sought  to  profit  by  it.  We  have,  in  point  of  fact, 
certain  traces  of  written  Targums  extant  at  least  in 
the  time  of  Christ.  For  even  tlie  IMishna  seems  to  im- 
ply this  in  YaJaiin,  iv,  5,  where  the  subject  treated  is 
the  language  and  style  of  character  to  be  used  in  writing 
the  Targums.  Further,  the  Talmud,  Shubbalh,  fol.  115, 
col.  1,  mentions  a  written  Targum  on  Job  of  the  middle 
of  the  1st  century  (in  the  time  of  Gamaliel  1),  which 
incurred  the  disa|iprobation  of  Gamaliel.  Zunz  here 
justly  remarks,  "Since  it  is  not  likely  that  a  beginning 
should  have  been  made  with  Job,  a  still  higher  antiq- 
uity as  verv  probably  belonging  to  the  tirst  renderings 
of  the  law  may  be  assumed"  (loc.  cit.  p.  62).  Grtitz,  in 
his  iMmiatsschriff,  1877,  p.  84,  believes  that  this  Tar- 
gum of  Job,  mentioned  four  times  in  the  Talmud,  can 
only  refer  to  a  fjreek  translation  of  that  book  ;  and 
Derenbourg,  in  his  Essai  su>-  C llistoire  et  la  Geofjnvphie 
de  Id  Pali'sline,  p.  242,  accounts  for  the  action  of  Gama- 
liel, because  it  was  written  avec  des  caract'eres  non-he- 
bra'iques.  But  as  Delitzsch,  in  Horce,  llehr.  et  Talmud. 
{Zeitschrift  fur  die  luth.Theologie  u.Kirche  [Leips.  1878], 
p.  211),  remarks,  •'C15~n  ^PD  means 'in  Targum,' i.e. 
written  in  the  Aramiuan,  and  refers  not  to  the  charac- 
ters with  which,  but  to  the  language  in  which,  it  was 
written.      Gamaliel  acted  according  to  old   principle, 

l^rizb  ■'X'ii-  nrs  "^x  ns  hsi'::  ci-im,  i. e., 'all 

that  belongs  to  oral  tradition  was  not  to  appear  in  writ- 
ten form.' "  This  principle  included  also  the  Targum, 
but  it  was  not  strictly  observed,  and,  like  the  Mishna, 
so,  also,  Targums  were  clandestinely  circulated  in  sin- 
gle copies.  That  this  was  the  case  we  see  from  the 
fact  that  Gamaliel  of  Jabneh,  the  grandson  of  Gama- 
liel I  or  elder,  iiaving  been  found  reading  the  Targum 
on  Job,  was  reminded  of  the  procedure  of  his  grand- 
father, who  had  the  copy  of  the  Job  Targum,  which 
was  brought  to  him  while  standing  on  the  mountain  of 
the  Temple,  immured  in  order  to  prevent  its  further  use. 
Dr.  Franld,  in  Die  Zusdtze  in  der  Sept.  zu  Niob  (in 
Griitz,  M (mat ssch rift,  1872,  p.  313),  says,  "There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  additions  in  the  Sept.  were  made  ac- 
cording to  an  old  Aramajan  Targum,"  and  in  corrobora- 
tion of  his  statement  he  (luotes  Tosiphta  Shubbuth,  c. 
14;  Shubbuth,  fol.  115,  col.  1  ;  Jerus.  Shubbalh,  16,  1; 
Sopherim,  v,  15.  We  are  thus  obliged  to  assume  an 
early  origin  for  the  Targums,  a  fact  which  will  be  cor- 
roborated further  on,  in  spite  of  the  many  objections 
raised,  the  chief  of  which,  adduced  by  Eichhorn,  being 
the  silence  of  the  Christian  fathers,  of  whom  none,  not 
even  Epiphanius  or  Jerome,  mention  the  subject.  But 
this  silence  is  of  little  weight,  because  the  fathers  gen- 
erally were  ignorant  of  Hebrew  and  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture. Nor  was  any  importance  attached  to  them  in 
comparison  with  Greek  translations.  Besides,  in  truth, 
the  assertion  in  question  is  not  even  supported  by  the 
facts  of  the  case;  for  Ephraem  Sjtus,  e.  g.,  made  use 


of  the  Targums  (comp.  Lengerke,  De  Ephraemi  S.  A  rte 
Uermeneut.  p.  14  sq. ;  Asseinani,  Bibl.  Orient,  i,  66). 

n.  The  I'arf/um  of  Onkelos. — There  is  a  Targum  of 
Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch  which  has  always  been 
highly  valued  by  the  Jews. 

1.  Authorship. — In  regard  to  the  author,  the  notices 
of  him  are  meagre  and  uncertain.  We  now  approach 
one  of  the  most  mooted  questions  as  to  the  identity  of 
Onkelos  with  AUilas  or  Acjuila;  but  before  solving  it 
we  must  hear  the  different  witnesses.  The  tirst  men- 
tion of  Onkelos  is  found  in  the  Tosiphta,  a  work  drawn 
up  shortly  after  the  Mishna.  From  this  we  learn  :  a. 
That  Onkelos  the  Proselyte  (ITin  DIPpIX)  was  so  se- 
rious in  his  adherence  to  the  newly  adopted  (Jewish) 
faith  that  he  threw  his  share  of  liis  paternal  inher- 
itance into  the  Dead  Sea,  "b'^n  Ci"^b  ipbn  -iblH 
(Tos.  Dema'i,  vi,  9).  h.  At  the  funeral  of  Gamaliel  the 
elder  he  burned  more  than  seventy  minte  worth  of 
spices  in  his  honor  (Tos,  Shabbath,  c.  8  ;  the  same  story 
is  repeated  with  variations  Sem  ichoth,  c.  8,  and  Talm. 
Aboda  Zarah,  fol.  11,  col.  1).  c.  He  is  finally  mentioned, 
by  way  of  corroboration  to  different  Halachas,  in  con- 
nection with  Gamaliel  in  three  more  places,  viz.  Churji- 
(jah,  iii,  1  ;  3/ikruoth,  vi,  1 ;  Kelim,  iii,  2, 2,  In  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud,  Onkelos  is  mentioned  in  the  following 
passages : 

1.  Gittin,  fol.  56,  col.  2;  fol.  T)l,  col.  1,  where  we  read, 
"Oiikelo.s  the  Proselyte,  tlie  sou  of  Kalonikos  (Calliuicus 
or  Cleonicus  ?),  the  son  of  Titus's  sister,  who,  iuiending  to 
become  a  convert,  conjured  up  the  ghosts  of  Titus,  Ba- 
laam, aud  Je.sus  [the  hitter  name  is  omitted  in  later  edi- 
tions, for  which,  as  in  the  copy  before  us,  is  substituted 
PX"!^'"^  yfir,  but  not  in  Bomberg's  aud  the  Cracow 
editions],  in  order  to  ask  them  what  nation  was  consid- 
ered the  first  in  the  other  world.  Their  answer  that  Is- 
rael was  the  favored  one  decided  him." 

2.  Aboda  Zarah,  fol.  11,  col.  1,  heie  called  the  son  of 
Kalouynios  (Cleouymos?) ;  and  we  also  read  in  this  place 
that  the  eni|>eror  sent  three  Roman  cohorts  to  capture 
him,  and  that  he  converted  them  all. 

3.  Baba  Batlira,  fol.  99,  col.  1,  where  Onkelos  the  Prose- 
lyte is  quoted  as  an  authority  on  the  question  of  the  form 
of  the  cherubim  (comp.  2  Chron.  iii,  10). 

4.  Megillah,  fol.  3,  col.  1,  wlieie  we  read,  "  R.  Jeremiah, 
or,  according  to  others,  1{.  Chia  bar-Abba,  said  the  Targum 
on  the  Pentateuch  Wiis  made  by  the  proselyte  Onkelos, 
from  the  mouth  of  R.  Eliezer  and  K.  Jehoshua;  the  Tar- 
gum on  the  prophets  was  made  by  Jonathan  ben-Uzziel 
from  the  moulh  of  ILiggai,  Zechaiiah,  and  IMalachi.  .  .  . 
But  have  we  not  been  "taught  that  the  Targum  existed 
from  the  time  of  Ezra?  .  .  .  Only  it  was  forgotten  and 
Onkelos  restored  it." 

In  the  Midrash  Ta7iclnima,  section  ~?  "5  (Gen.xxviii, 
20),  we  read,  "  Onkelos  the  Proselyte  asked  an  old 
man  whether  that  was  all  the  love  God  bore  towards 
a  proselyte,  that  he  promised  to  give  him  bread  and  a 
garment?  The  old  man  replied  that  this  was  all  for 
which  the  patriarch  Jacob  prayed."  In  the  book  of 
Zohur,  section  HTa  "^"inx  (Lev.  xviii,  4),  Onkelos  is 
represented  as  a  disciple  of  Ilillel  and  Shammai.  Fi- 
nally a  MS.  in  the  librar\'  of  the  Leipsic  Senate  (B.  H. 
17)  relates  that  Onkelos,  the  nephew  of  the  wicked 
Titus  (yuJIM  D1L3"'::  h'::  I'lSS),  asked  the  emperor's 
advice  as  to  what  merchandise  he  thought  it  was  prof- 
itable to  trade  in.  Titus  told  him  that  that  should  be 
bought  which  was  cheap  in  the  market,  since  it  was 
sure  to  rise  in  price.  Onkelos  went  to  Jerusalem  and 
studied  the  law  under  K.  Eliezer  and  R.  Jehoshua,  and 
his  face  became  wan  (HI m PIS'  I'^JS  T^m).  When  he 
returned  to  Titus,  one  of  the  courtiers  observed  the  pal- 
lor of  his  countenance,  and  said  to  Titus,  "  Onkelos  ap- 
pears to  have  studied  the  law."  Interrogated  by  Titus, 
he  admitted  the  fact,  adding  that  he  had  done  it  by  his 
advice.  No  nation  had  ever  been  so  exalted,  and  none 
was  now  held  cheaper  among  the  nations  than  Israel; 
"  therefore,"  he  said,  "  I  concluded  that  in  the  end  none 
would  be  of  higher  price"  (comp.  Anger,  De  Onkelo,  pt. 
ii  [Lips.  1846],  p.  12,  where  the  whole  passage  in  the 
original  is  copied).  In  all  these  passages  the  name  of 
Onkelos  is  given.     But  there  are  many  passages  in 
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which  the  version  of  Akilas  (DP'^p"  C5~n)  is  men- 
tioned, and  the  notices  concernini^  Akilas  bear  consid- 
erable likeness  to  those  of  Onkclos.  Akilas  is  men- 
tioned in  Siphrci  (Lev.  xxv,  7),  and  in  Jorus.  Talmud, 
I)eni<ii,  '11  d,  as  having  l)eeii  born  in  Pontus;  that,  after 
havint;  embraced  the  Jewish  faith,  he  tlirew  his  pa- 
ternal inheritance  into  an  asphalt  lake  (Jerus.  Demai, 
25  d);  that  he  translated  the  Torith  before  11.  Hliezer 
and  K.  Jehoshua,  who  praised  him  (inX  IDP'^pT)  and 
said  to  him,  "Thou  art  fairer  than  the  sons  of  men" 
(cnx  '^3Z'a  P'S^S"^) ;  or,  according  to  the  other  ac- 
counts, before  R.  Akiba  (comp.  Jerus.  Kiddushin,  i,  1, 1, 
etc. ;  Jerus.  Mef/illah,  i,  9 ;  Babyl.  Mefjillah,  fol.  3,  col.  1). 
We  learn,  further,  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian 
(Chag.  ii,  1),  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  emperor's  sis- 
ter (Tiinchini,  ed.  Prague,  fol.  34,  col.  2),  that  he  be- 
came a  convert  against  the  emperor's  will  (ibid,  and 
Shemoth  Rubbuli.M.  146  c),  and  that  he  consulted  Eliezer 
and  Jehoshua  about  his  conversion  {Bereshith  Rubha, 
fol.  78  d  ;  com]).  Midrash  Cokeleth,  fol.  10-2  b). 

That  Akilas  is  no  other  than  Aquila  (A/cirXae),  the 
■well-known  Greek  translator  of  the  Old  Test.,  we  need 
hardly  add.  He  was  a  native  of  Pontus  (Iren. . )  dr.  liar. 
3, 24 ;' Jerome,  De  Vir.  III.  c.  54 ;  Philostr.  De  llier.  §  90). 
He  lived  under  Hadrian  (Epiph.  DePvnd.et  Mens.  §  12). 
He  is  called  the  TTw^epiCiQ  {Chrun.  Alex,  nev^epog)  of 
the  emperor  (ibid.  §  14),  becomes  a  convert  to  Judaism 
(§  15),  whence  he  is  called  the  Proselyte  (Iren.  loc.  cit.  ; 
Jerome  to  Jer.  viii,  14,  etc.),  and  receives  instructions 
from  Akiba  (Jerome,  luc.  cit.).  He  translated  the  Old 
Test.,  and  his  version  was  considered  of  the  highest 
import  and  authority  among  the  Jews,  especially  those 
unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew  language  (Euseb.  ProT). 
Evamj.  luc.  cit. ;  Augustine,  De  Civ.  Dei,  xv,  23 ;  Philostr. 
De  Hcer.^  90;  Justin,  A'ow^^.  14G).  Thirteen  distinct  quo- 
tations  from  this  version  are  preserved  in  the  Talmud  and 
Midrash;  and  we  may  classify  the  whole  as  follows: 

Greek  Quntatinns.  —  Gen.  xvii,  1,  in  Beresh.  Hub.  51  h; 
Lev.  xxiii,  40,  Jerus.  Sukkah,  3,  5,  f  )1.  5.S  d  (comp. !'«;.  Rab. 
200  d)  ;  ls:f.  iii,  20,  Jems.  Sliabb.  0,  4,  fol.  8  b;  Ez»'k.  xvi, 
10,  Midi:  Threa.  58  c :  Ezek.  xxiii,  43,  Vaj.  linb.  203  d  :  Psa. 
xlviii,  15  (Masor.  text  xlvii,  accnrding  to  the  Sept.).  Jeius. 
Meg.  2,  3,  fol.  73  b:  Prov.  xviii,  21,  I'aj.  Itab.  f..l.  203  1) : 
Esih.  i,  C,  Midi:  Usth.  120  d;  Dan.  v,  5,  Jerns.  Voma,  3,  8, 
fol.  41  a. 

Hebrem  Quotations  (retianslnted  from  the  Greek). — Lev. 
xix,  20,  Jei'us.  Kid.  i,  1,  fol.  59  a ;  Dau.  viii,  13,  Beresh.  liab. 
24  c. 

Chaldee  Quotation».—Pro\.  xxv,  11,  Beresh.  Rab.  104  b  ; 
Isa.  V,  C,  Midr.  Coh.  113  c,  d. 

All  these  quotations  are  treated  at  length  by  Anger, 
De  Onkelo,  i,  13  sq.,  and  the  variations  adduced  there 
show  how  carefully  they  have  to  be  perused,  and  the 
more  so  since  we  have  as  yet  no  critical  edition  of  the 
Talmud. 

The  identity  of  Akilas  and  Aquila  having  been  as- 
certained, it  was  also  argued  that,  according  to  the 
parallel  accounts  of  Onkelos  and  Aquila,  Onkelos  and 
Aquila  must  be  one  and  the  same  person,  since  it  was 
unlikely  that  the  circumstances  and  facts  narrated 
could  have  belonged  to  two  different  individuals.  But 
who  will  warrant  that  the  statements  are  correct? 
There  are  chronological  differences  which  cannot  be 
reconciled,  unless  we  have  recourse  to  such  means  as 
the  Jewish  historian  Dr.  Griitz,  who  renders  'pTn  51 
(i.e.  R.  Gamaliel  I,  or  elder)  "Gamaliel  H."  Is  it  not 
surprising  that  on  one  and  the  same  page  Onkelos  is 
once  spoken  of  as  "Onkelos  the  Proselyte,"  and  "Onke- 
los the  son  of  Kalonymos  became  a  convert"  (Aboda 
Zarah,  fol.  11,  col.  1)?  It  has  also  been  stated  that 
Onkelos  was  neither  the  author  of  the  Targum  nor  a 
historical  person,  but  that  Targum  Onkelos  means  sim- 
ply a  version  made  after  the  manner  of  A  kilas,  the 
Greek  translator.  Aquila's  translation  was  a  special 
favorite  with  the  Jews,  because  it  was  both  literal  and 
accurate.  Being  highly  valued,  it  was  considered  a 
model  or  type  after  which  the  new  Chaldee  one  was 


named,  in  commendation,  perhaps,  of  its  like  excellences. 
This  view  is  very  ingenious,  but  it  is  hardly  probable. 
Now  the  question  arises,  how  is  it  that  there  is  only 
a  version  of  Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch,  while  Aquila 
translated  the  whole  Old  Test.?  If  Onkelos's  Targum 
was  really  made  alter  the  manner  of  Acjuila,  how  is  it 
that  the  latter  is  so  slavishly  literal,  translating  even 
the  riS,  sign  of  the  accusative,  or,  as  Jerome  states  {De 
Opt.  Gen.  Interpret.),  "Non  solum  verba  scd  et  etymo- 
logias  verborum  transferre  conatus  est.  .  .  .  Quod  He- 
bragi  non  solum  habent  dp^pa  sed  et  irpuap^pa,  ille 
KaKOL,i]\wQ  et  syllabas  inlerpretetur  et  litteras,  dictat- 
que  avv  rhv  ovpavlv  Kai  avv  Tt)v  yijv  quod  Graeca 
et  Latina  lingua  non  recipit,"  while  Onkelos  is  freer, 
adding  sometimes  here  and  there  a  word  or  phrase  for 
the  better  understanding? 

That  the  Targum  Onkelos  cannot  mean  a  Targum 
after  the  manner  of  Aquila  is  also  evident  from  the 
fact  that  while  Aquila  made  a  recension  of  the  then 
existing  Sept.,  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  said  of  On- 
kelos. The  latter  wrote  for  the  people  in  a  languiige 
which  it  understood  better  than  the  original  Hebrew; 
the  former  wrote  for  polemical  purposes,  to  counterbal- 
ance the  arguments  of  the  Christian.s,  who  made  use  of 
the  Alexandrian  version  against  the  Jews.  That  the 
author  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  was  not  a  proselyte, 
but  a  native  Jew,  is  sufhciently  proved  from  the  excel- 
lence and  accuracy  of  his  work  ;  for  without  having 
been  bred  up  from  his  birth  in  the  Jewish  religion  and 
learning,  and  long  exercised  in  all  the  rites  and  doctrines 
thereof,  and  being  also  thoroughly  skilled  in  both  the 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages,  as  far  as  a  native  Jew 
could  be,  he  could  scarcely  be  thought  thoroughly  ade- 
quate to  that  work  which  he  performed.  The  repre- 
senting of  Onkelos  as  having  been  a  proselyte  seems  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  error  of  taking  him  to  have 
been  the  same  with  Aquila  of  Pontus,  who  was  indeed 
a  Jewish  proselyte.  A  comparison  of  both  versions 
must  show  the  superiority  of  Onkelos's  over  that  of 
Aquila.  The  latter,  on  account  of  his  literal  adherence 
to  the  original,  makes  his  version  often  nonsensical  and 
unintelligible,  and  less  useful  than  the  former,  as  the 
following  will  show : 

Genesis. 
ii,  6.  T'XI— Aq.  67ri0Xi/7ju6r;  Onk.  X::>"'. 
T.  r-'JS-Aq.  uva-Rvun;  Onk.  XrTCwS. 
vi,  4.  C^b-'SSn— Aq.  tTriTr.TrTo.Ttc  :  Onk.  N^l'^a. 
1(5.  '^n'^U-Aq.  ^MtlT,^|Ji^3^il■ol>■,  Onk.  TiTtJ. 
viii,  1.  "l^'iT"''!— Aq.  Kai  kartiXncav  ;  Onk.  'nil 
xii,  S.  pny"'"!— Aq.  M^rpt ;  Onk.  pbrcXI. 
XV,  2.  'p'^'2  "31— Aq.  u^uv  toD  noTiaono',  ;  Onk.  "iSI 

xviii,  12.  ra-ipn— Aq.  kut'  airm  ;  Onk.  Nnr"2. 

■rnbn  -Aq.  kctct,,,/?,  ,.«< ;  onk.  r-'s^Qi. 

SXii,  2.  nilT^n     |'"1S  — Aq.  tiji/  ^r.i-    tJ/i/    KaTuiJ-un",  ; 

Onk.  xjnbis  xyisb. 

13.  -;30a-Aq.  ev  avx^'u,;  Onk.  XS^-KS. 
xxvi,  33.  y2'^  "iX2— Aq.  *()tap  irXniTnui^i,^ ;  Onk.  "IXU 

XXX,  8.  TbnSS    ninbx    ■'blPSJ-Aq.  (rm-etrTpei^fv 
Me  oGeor;  Onk.  iri"-    n52p. 
11.  153  (Keri  15  S<3)-Aq.  i)\ie^  i,  C'T„t,9  ;  Ouk. 

n;  xrx. 

xxxii,2,').  piS-il-Aq.  UvMero;  Onk.  ^nrCXr 
xxxiv,  21.  C"'"c'5".y— Aq.  i^vtifijiaisfvot;  Onk.  "p^3D. 

XXXV,  16.  r IX    ri"l33  — Aq.  xa^  i6ov  Tnr  7^!-;  Ouk. 

Xr~iX  31"ID. 
xxxvi,  24.  D''^''n    nX— Aq.   toit    'la^w;    Onk.    D^ 

x-'-iaa. 
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sxxvii,  27.  "1J3    iT3— Aq.  t;    vXeovtKTt^iia;    Ouk.   iTa 

xsxviii,  IS.  -;t3Tl21— Aq.<rTf;e7rT6i/;  Ouk.  XS'^'J'a. 
xlii,  4.  ^"IDS— Aq.  cri'ixTrTWfjia;  Oiik.  Xr/ra. 
Jixodus. 
i,  9.  C"i:J"1— Aq.  ;><7to7voi.  (id.  Dent,  ix,  1);  Onk. 

11.  r.'330"3    "^l"— Aq.  iroXei?  aKt]vo>iJ.dTu>ii ;  Ouk. 

13.  ~~iS3— Aq.  l^  TpiKpijuan ;  Onk.  1''irp2. 
iv,  12.  ■^■^m"nil1— Aq.  0MTtVM  o-€  (id.  ver.  15;  xxiv, 
12  ahv;\ys  ^MTi^eiK,  takeu  from  ~i1X);  Ouk. 
"S^slsX  (id.  ver.  15;  xxiv,  12). 
viii,  12.  niiyn— Aq.  ■n-aMM"^""  ;  Onk.  '■'STT^:.". 
Siv,  27.  IJP'^X^  —  Aq.     tir      apx^tuv      auTov;      Ouk. 

n-'spirb. 

XV,  8.  T^nrJ-Aq.  t<7Mpci>3ri;  Ouk.  X"2"i:n. 
xxiv,  0.  n:."X2— Aq.ei-Trpo^r'.juuffii/;  Onk.  X"'p"lT'ia2. 
XXviii.S.  1D',:3— Aq.  didcpofiov  (id.xxxv,  22,  35);    Ouk. 

xxix,  6.  ^TD— Aq.  t6  nfTa\ov;  Onk.  X3"'53. 

36.  rX'jm    n"^-l1S3    bS  — Aq.  ;f,\c.o-Mou   TTfpi 

iMapWar;  Onk.  "i^nm  xi^iss  b:J. 

XXX,  12.  "ISID— Aq.  efiXao-Ma;  Ouk.  'p^HS. 

35.  !1""1S     "^3    X'H    "TlS— Aq.  u7ro7reTa(rMf'''or 
aiTocbri;  Onl;.  XIH  b'^'J'Z. 
Aq.aTreTrtTaa-ei-uiTii/;  Ouk.  n"'3lb::2X  "^"IX. 
X5Xiv,  24.  d"'T2yS     TIJib'::  — Aq.    rperr    Ka^6&ovi;    Onk. 

'fj-cT  nbn. 

iii,  1.  ni^V)a-Aq.  elp-iKKic;  Onk.  X'lJT'p  nt333. 

xiii,  6.  ri  — Sn    UTS  —  Aq.  tn-iStticrt)     *7ri6oMa;     Ouk. 

xvii,  7.  n'^')^"'jb— Aq.Tor9Tp(xioi;cr(i;(id.Isa.xiii,  21); 

Onk.  'pTi-irb. 
XXV,  33.  bX5"'    "I'JXI— Aq.  m  uv  h-^iCov  6<TTi^  ;  Onk. 

pi-isi  im. 

XXVii,  2.  N''?S^ — Aq.  S-ai'i^aaTwati;  Onk.  "iJ^S^. 
Numbers. 
i,  47.  na^^— Aq.  elr  pti/Jdoi- ;  Onk.  XlJS'r^. 
Xi,S.  "["irn     "TUb  —  Aq.  Toi;  uao-Toi;  6\ai'oi;;    Onk. 

xxiii,  12.  n^DSn-Aq.  Aafei/T.';./;  Ouk.  NrT2"l. 

1,40.  CD^     liSJ-Aq.  leuo-are  aurorr;   Onlc.    ISSPX 

xxii,  9.  a^xbD— Aq.  avofxoiofievoi  ;  Onk.  'pSi"l'i>'. 

t3;2"'yy — Aq.  iivTidtaKei/jLevov  ;  Onk.  XTSISS-'iy 
xxiii,  15. -■'3Eb    -^iD-ilX   nrbl -Aq.  toC  6or.„a<  tow 

ix^por^  aov  eii  irpnatovov  <Tov;  Ouk.  1DT2T351 

~^ip  ~3m  ■'bys. 
xxviii, 20.  nmir^n  rxi   nnx^n  rn—Aq.trvai.;, 

Kal      ipay^&acva;      Onk.    nil      Xm^X-^     P,"! 

It  has  been  urged  that  while  Akilas's  version  is  al- 
ways cited  in  the  Talmud  by  the  name  of  its  author, 
D-'^p?  m^in,  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  is  never  quoted 
with  his  name,  but  introduced  with  *;^mn^  HD, 
"as  we  translate,"  or  "Tl  DlS^n,  "our  Targum,'' or 
1'315"irD,  "  as  the  Targum  has  it;"  but  this  onl^-  shows 


the  high  esteem  in  which  Onkelos's  Targum  stood. 
And  as  to  the  quotations  of  Aquila,  almost  all  which 
are  cited  are  on  the  prophets  and  Ilagiographa,  while 
Onkelos's  Targum  is  only  on  the  law;  and  a  close  ex- 
amination of  the  sources  tliemselves  shows  that  what  is 
said  there  has  reference  only  to  the  (ircek  version, 
which  is  fully  expressed  in  the  praise  of  H.  Eliezer  and 
R.  Jehoshua  when  saying  CIX  ■^33'3  r"'S"'S^,  "Thou 
art  fairer  than  the  sons  of  men,"  thereby  alluding  to 
Gen.  ix,  27,  where  it  is  said  that  Japheth  (i.  e.  the  (ireek 
language)  should  one  day  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem 
(i.  e.  Israel)  {Megilki/i,  i,  11,  71  b  and  c;  BeresJiith 
Rahba,  40  b). 

There  is  another  very  important  point,  which  has 
been  overlooked  by  all  favoring  the  identity  of  Akilas 
with  Oukelos,  and  thus  putting  the  origin  of  the  Tar- 
gum of  Onkelos  at  a  late  date,  viz.  the  use  of  the 
7nemra  =  \uyoQ  by  Onkelos;  and  this  peculiarity  of  the 
Targum  shows  that  its  origin  belongs  to  the  time  of 
Philo  and  the  New-Test,  period.  It  is  not  unlikely  that, 
in  this  respect,  Onkelos  was  followed  by  the  other  Tar- 
gumists,  and  that  his  intention  was  to  reconcile  Alex- 
andrian with  Palestinian  theology.  John's  doctrine 
of  the  Logos  would  be  without  any  foinidation  or  point 
of  departure  if  we  could  not  suppose  that  at  the  time  of 
.Jesus  a  similar  doctrine  concerning  the  Word  of  God, 
as  it  can  be  deduced  from  the  Targum,  was  known 
among  the  Palestinian  Jews.  That  later  Judaism  has 
put  aside  this  important  moment  of  older  theology 
must  be  explained  from  its  opposition  to  Christianity. 

In  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  we  tind  not  the  least 
indication  that  it  was  made  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  ;  we  find  neither  the  least  trace  of  hostil- 
ity to  the  Romans  nor  of  opposition  to  Christianity. 
The  Temple  is  regarded  as  still  standing,  the  festive 
days  are  still  celebrated,  the  Jews  are  still  a  nation 
which  never  ceases  to  resist  its  enemies.  This  may 
be  seen  from  the  projihetic  passages,  as  Gen.  xlix, 
Numb,  xxiv,  Deut.  xxxiii,  the  explanation  of  which, 
as  given  by  Onkelos,  could  have  hardly  originated 
after  A.D.  70.  Onkelos  uses  for  Argob  (Deut.  iii,  4, 
14 ;  so  also  Jonathan,  1  Kings  iv,  13)  the  name  Tra- 
chona  (X313~i:3)=Trachonitis  (Luke  iii,  1);  Josephus 
writes  Tpaxioviri^,  sometimes  6  Tpa^'wr  (Ant.  xv,  10, 
1  and  3;  xviii,  4,  6 ;  xx,  7,  1).  The  Peshito  of  the 
Pentateuch  did  not  follow  this  explanation  (Luke  iii, 
1,  XSiai^T  XirX),  probably  because  the  division 
of  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Jesus  did  not  exist  in  the 
Syrian  translator's  daj-s,  or  it  was  unintelligible  to  him 
(among  the  rabijins  XDIS"^  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
"  palace,"  ""'1:73  [Buxtorf,  Lex.  p.  913  sq.J).  All  this 
indicates,  or  rather  confirms,  the  supposition  that  this 
Targum  belongs  to  the  time  of  Jesus.  There  is  a 
similar  indication  in  Onkelos's  rendering  of  Bashan 
by  '|3n?3  (Syr.  "|iDr.?2),  Batantea  (see  Gesenius,  Comm. 
zu  Jes.  ii,  13);  mas  Di,  by  Genncsaret,  'nclS'^a. 
This  reminds  one  of  the  language  of  the  New  Test.; 
so  also  NDT2''a  (Mammon),  "  the  injustice  with  the 
Mammon"  ( "1  113172122  ■|iir^2  ;  it  is  said,  in  Gen. 
xiii,  13,  of  the  Sodomites).  When  Paul  speaks  of  that 
"spiritual  rock"  that  followed  the  children  of  Israel  in 
the  wilderness  (1  Cor.  x,  3),  he  undoubtedly  refers  to 
the  tradition  preserved  by  Onkelos  (also  by  Pseudo- 
Jonathan ),  "The  well  which  the  princes  digged,  the 
chiefs  of  the  people  cut  it,  the  scribes  with  their  staves; 
it  was  given  to  them  in  the  wilderness.  And  from  [the 
time]  that  it  was  given  to  them  it  descended  with  them 
to  the  rivers,  and  from  the  rivers  it  went  up  with  them 
to  the  height,  and  from  the  height  to  the  vale  which  is 
in  the  field  of  Moab"  (Numb,  xxi,  18  sq.).  Hence  the 
expression  of  the  apostle,  "  spiritual,  fullowing  rock." 
The  Syriac  retains  the  proper  names  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
After  what  has  been  said,  we  believe  the  Targum  of  On- 
kelos originated  about  the  time  of  Philo — an  opinion 
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which  is  also  held  by  Zunz  {GoUesd.  Vortrage,  p.  G2). 
This  being  true,  Onkelos  and  Akilas  (  or  A(iuila )  are 
vot  one  and  the  same  person — a  view  also  expressed  by 
JVankel  {Zn  dem  Tuiyjum  der  Propheien  [  iJreslau,  1872]. 
p.  6) ;  and  the  Talmtidic  notices  concerning  Oidvclos,  the 
disciple  of  (lainalicl  I  (or  elder),  the  teacher  of  the 
apostle  Panl,  are  ccirroborated  by  our  arg\iment,  minus 
tlie  notice  tliat  Onkelos  was  a  proselyte,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated  above.  For  with  tlie  identity  of  Onkelos 
with  Akilas  (or  Aquila),  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a 
man  like  Aquila,  who,  from  a  Christian,  became  a  Jew, 
and  such  a  zealous  one  that  he  prepared  another  Greek 
version  for  polemical  purposes  against  the  Christians, 
shoulil  have  spent  so  much  money  at  the  death  of 
Gamaliel  I,  whose  liberal  and  friendly  attitude  towards 
Christianity  was  known,  and  who  is  even  said  to  have 
become  a  Christian,  as  a  tombstone  covering  his  re- 
mains in  a  church  at  I'isa  indicates : 

" Hoc  in  saicophago  requiescunt  corpora  sacra 
Srtnctoi-nm.  .  .  .  Sanctu:<  Gamaliel  .  .  . 
Gamaliel  divi  Pniili  dida^rahis  olira, 
Doctor  et  excellens  Israelita  I'uit, 
Concilii  niagui  lideique  per  omnia  ciiltor." 

We  now  come  to  the  work  itself. 

2.  Style,  etc. — The  language  of  Onkelos  greatly  ap- 
proaches the  Biblical  Chaldee,  i.  e.  it  has  still  much 
of  Hebrew  coloring,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  the 
other.  It  also  avoids  many  Aramaisms  ( such  as  the 
contraction  of  nouns)  which  at  a  later  period  became 
prevalent,  and  comprises  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  Greek  words,  and  of  Latin  words  none  what- 
ever. Of  Greek  words  we  mention,  Exod.  xxviii, 
25,  S<b-a=/3/jpi)XXoc;  vcr.  11,  qba=yXi;*;j;  Gen. 
xxviii,  17,  ISl^nn— Kuwr?;c;  Lev.  xi,  30,  8<r.::^n= 
KU)\is)Tr}Q  ;  Exod.  xxviii,  19,  X'p"!^  =5j0aK(ae  (Pliny, 
xxxvii,  68);  xxxix,  11,  X3in3lD=Kapj^r;56vioi;  Dent. 
XX,  20,  D'1313=i^apaKa)jua  ;  Exod.  xxviii,  20,  D1"1D  = 
X|Ow/ia  ;  Numb,  xv,  38,  Dent,  xxii,  12,  NT3C1"iD  = 
KpadTTiCov;  Exod.  XXX,  34.  nr3=K('(T/ot';  Gen.  xxxvii, 
28,  C'li;b=\ry(?oi';  Exod.  xxiv,  16,  XO"13=0n|O(To(:; 
xxvi,6,  N3"Tl3=7ropn-//;  Gen.  vi,  14,  D1"np=Kf^(0oc; 
Exod.  xxviii,  19,  """^rjp  =  KJyi^poc  (Pliny,  xxxvii, 
14).  There  are,  besides,  some  obscure  expressions  which 
were  partly  unintelligible  to  the  Talmudists,  as  XJI^OC 
for  -rnn,  etc.,  in  Exod.  xxxv,  23;  xxviii,  4,  Xri-lTa 

for  "i*::-":!;  ver.  17,  ip"ii  for  m::s;  ver.  18,  ^n^rsp 
for  nrb;  Lev.  xxii,  20,  n-'^m  "fp^n  for  bbnr 

T^rra,  etc. 

The  translation  of  Onkelos  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
simple  and  exact.  It  is  obvious  from  the  character  of 
the  work  that  the  author  was  in  possession  of  a  rich 
exegetical  tradition ;  hence  we  never  find  him  omitting 
anj' passage  of  the  original.  His  elucidations  of  diffi- 
cult and  obscure  passages  and  expressions,  perhaps  less 
satisfactory,  are  commonly  those  most  accredited  by  in- 
ternal evidence,  and  in  this  particular  he  is  worthy  of  a 
more  careful  regard  and  assent  than  have  usually  fallen 
to  his  lot.     Gen.  iii,  15  he  translates  "i"'~"l  '•t\''  XTI 

nib  '::rnn  nxi  'i^cnpbia  n-^b  rns'n  n^  -jb 

NE1C3,  i.e.  "he  shall  remember  thee  what  thou  hast 
done  to  him  from  the  beginning,  and  thou  shalt  watch 
him  unto  the  end;"  iv,  7  he  translates  Sli^ri  CX  X5n 

Di-ib  -na's'  2-j-n  xb  rxi  -b  '^•:^r-c'^  y^'^^^ 
bi  -3-Q  NrnsDNb   T^r^Ti  ni:;:    -;x-jn  xrn, 

"shall  not  pardon  be  given  to  thee  if  thou  doest  well; 
but  if  thou  doest  not  well,  thy  sin  shall  be  preserved  till 
the  day  of  judgment,  when  it  will  be  exacted  of  thee," 
etc.  Here  rS'IJ  is  taken  from  XITS.  in  the  sense  of 
tollere  peccata.if.e.  "  taking-away  of  sin."  and  not  in  the 
sense  of  "liftiug-np  of  the  countenance."     Onkelos  did 


not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  verse,  but  (says 
Winer)  "sensum  hujus  loci  prudentissimos  etiam  inter- 
pretes  mirifice  vexavit."  Gen.  vi,  3,  Onkelos,  like  the 
Sept.,  Syr.,  Saad..  and  many  recent  commentators,  gives 

xnrn  -iDXT  b-'nn  -pnn  xr-^n  x"n  c-^pn"!  xb 

(D5w"  =  C5  "ITX3),  i.  e.  "this  evil  generation  shall 
not  stand  before  me  forever,  because  they  are  flesh ;" 
xiv,  14,  "^nTCSl"  n"^  T'^"iT1,  i.e.  "he  armed  his  j'oung 
men,"  but  xv,  2,  pT'2~*|3  =  S<03"iS~"3,  "governor,"  is 
contrary  to  the  true  sense  of  the  words;  xx,  16,  he 
did  not  rightly  understand   P.nziJI,  for  he  translates 

rnrirx  nn^sT  rna  b:  bsi  "and  with  respect  to 

all  she  said  she  was  reproved;"  xxiv,  55,  "^X  C'^i 
"iTyT",  which  the  Sept.  correctly  translates  r}jiipa<; 
wad  c'tKa,  Vulg.  saltern  decern  dies,  Onkelos,  in  accord- 
ance with  all  Jewish  interpreters,  explains  bj'  "iTj? 
"|TI"l"'  X"iil,'>  IS  "p"3,  i.  e.  "  a  season  of  times,  or  ten 
months;"  xxiv,  63,  JT^'iTb  is  translated  by  nxbltb, 
"to  pray;"  xxvii,  42,  Cn5n2  is  translated,  by  way  of 
explanation,  ~b  Z^p'zb  ~b  '"22,  "  plotteth  against 
thee,  to  kill  thee."  The  difficult  "j"12X,  in  xli,  43,  is  ex- 
plained by  X2b*2b  X-X,  "a  father  to  the  king,"  and 

n:rs  ros::  by  ir^b  •fbs  ■iniT:::n  xi^j,  "the  man 

to  whom  mysteries  are  revealed."  The  D-w3  ~b  T^r.i 
~nx,  in  xlviii,  22,  is  correctly  given  by  "jb  n'^Sn'^ 
^n  pbin, "  and  I  give  thee  one  part :"  and  C w3  tflS, 
in  xlix,  4,  by  ~SX  DHpb  nblX,  "thou  hast  been  car- 
ried away  by  thine  anger." 

Explanatory  additions,  which  evidently  belong  to 
Onkelos,  are  found  in  Gen.  vi,  3  ("jiairi  DX,  "if.4hey 
may  be  converted,"  at  the  end  of  the  verse);  ix,  5 
(■^ninxn  XTST  ni  mui-l,  "who  sheddeth  the  blood 
of  his  brother");  xiv,  22  (where  ibuH,  "in  prayer,"  is 
added  to  iTi    TnT3i")n);   xliii,  32  (where  we   have 

■^bzx   '^x^ns'   iT^b   •,''bm   ■'xi^m   xn-'ri-'-ix, 

"because  the  Hebrews  eat  the  ahimals  which  are 
sacred  to  the  Egyptians")  (comp.  Winer,  De  On- 
keloso,  p.  41).  Larger  additions  and  deviations  from 
the  original  text  are  foun<l  mostly  in  the  poetical  parts 
of  the  Pentateuch  (Gen.  xlix,  Numb,  xxiv,  Deut.  xxxii 
and  xxxiii ).  In  the  multiplicity  of  words  which  is 
here  employed,  the  original  text  almost  disappears. 
Thus  (ien.  xlix,  11,  12,  which  is  referred  to  the  Mes- 
siah (the  parallel  being  Numb,  xxiv,  17),  is  rendered, 
"Israel  shall  dwell  in  tiie  circuit  of  his  city;  the  people 
shall  build  his  temple;  and  there  shall  be  the  righteous 
in  his  circuit,  and  the  makers  of  the  law  in  his  doc- 
trine; the  best  purple  shall  be  his  clothing;  his  cover- 
ing shall  be  silk  dyed  with  purple  and  with  various 
colors.  His  mountains  shall  be  redder  in  their  vine- 
yards; his  hills  shall  drop  wine;  his  fields  shall  be 
white  with  his  grain  and  with  flocks  of  slieep." 

In  passages  relative  to  the  Divine  Being,  we  perceive 
the  effect  of  a  doctrinal  bias  in  certain  deviations  from 
the  Hebrew  text.  Anthropomorphic  and  anthropo- 
pathic  expressions  are  avoided,  lest  human  attributes 
should  be  assigned  to  the  Deity.  Thus,  nTlbx  and 
n'liT'  are  rendered  "^"^T  X"l^''"2,  "  the  Word  of  God  ;"  or 
"iiT  Xlp"^,"  the  splendor  of  God;"  or  iin  Xr:rT,  "the 
Shechinah  of  God."  Akin  to  this  peculiarity  is  the 
avoidance  of  D^Plbx,  when  it  is  applied  to  men  or  idols, 
and  theem|)loymentof  m,  X"3"'1,  "l-w,  "Sm.  In  cases 
where  divine  qualities  or  ornaments  appear  to  be  assigned 
to  men,  Onkelos  modifies  and  smooths  the  meaning,  and 
substitutes  a  different  idea.  Thus,  '^-naTw  "inni, 
i.e.  "ye  shall  be  as  princes,"  is  substituted  for  Cr"'in 
C-'nbX3,  inGen.iii,5;  or  157:12  inXD  111.1  DIXH  'p, 
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in  ver.  22,  is  translated  by  Xrib>>2  iliH''  mn  D1X 
!T^3'D,  "behold  Adam  is  the  only  one  in  the  world  of 

himself." 

Onkelos  shows  an  apparent  desire  to  present  the 
great  men  of  his  nation  in  as  favorable  a  light  as  pos- 
sible (comp.  Gen.  xvi,  12;  xxv,  27  ;  xlv,  27).  Difficult 
words  are  not  unfrequently  retained,  as  in  Gen.  ii,  12 ; 
Exod.  xii,  7;  Lev.  xiii,  30  ;  and  Dent,  xxii,  12.  Names 
of  peoples,  cities,  and  mountains  are  given  as  they  were 
common  in  his  time.  Thus,  in  Gen.  viii,  4,  instead  of 
ISTTX  ■'"in,  he  has  ITip  illO,  as  in  Syr.  and  Arab.; 
"irrj  "j^-lS,  in  X,  10,  becomes  bna  Xr"lX;  QilinSD, 
in  ver.  14,  becomes  •'XpUlSp  ;  D"^bX"'?2'I3'^,  in  xxxvii, 
25,  becomes  "^X^l",  etc.  (see  Winer,  op.  cit.  p.  3',)).  In 
perusing  Onkelos  as  a  source  of  emending  the  Hebrew 
te.xt,  great  caution  is  necessary,  and  the  more  so  be- 
cause we  have  not  as  yet  a  critical  edition  of  this  Tar- 
gum.  The  only  safe  rule  in  emending  tlie  Hebrew  text 
is  when  the  same  variety  of  readings  which  the  Chaldee 
)iresents  is  found  in  several  Hebrew  MSS.  Thus,  e.  g., 
in  Exod.  ix,  7,  we  read  in  the  Hebrew  3X"i'iri  n^'p^'Q, 
but  in  the  Chaldee  bxiTTi  ijm  XT^ra-O.  The  orig- 
inal reading  was  probably  Pi<11!2i  "^32  riDpiaia,  which 
is  found  in  several  MSS.  of  Kennicott  and  De  Kossi, 
and  in  most  of  the  ancient  versions.  The  Targum  of 
Onkelos  has  always  been  held  in  high  regard  among  the 
•Jews,  who  also  composed  a  Masorah  upon  it.  Such  a 
Masorah  has  lately  been  published,  from  a  very  ancient 
codex,  by  Dr.  Berliner,  IHe  Massorah  zum  Targvm  Oii- 
I;eh>e,  enihaltend  Massorah  Mafftia  und  Massorah  Parva 
(Leips.  1877). 

3.  Manuscripts  of  Onkelos  are  extant  in  great  num- 
bers. Oxford  has  live,  London  (British  Museum)  two, 
Vienna  six,  Augsburg  one,  Nuremberg  two,  Altdorf  one, 
Carlsruhe  three,  Stuttgart  two,  Erfurt  three,  Dresden 
one,  Leipsic  one,  Jena  one,  Dessau  one,  Helmstildt 
two,  Berlin  four,  Breslau  one,  Brieg  one,  Ratisbon  one, 
Hamburg  seven,  Copenhagen  two,  Upsala  one,  Atnster- 
dam  one,  Paris  eight,  Molsheim  one,  Venice  six,  Turin 
two,  Milan  four,  Leghorn  one.  Sienna  one,  Geneva  one, 
Florence  live,  Bulngna  two,  Padua  one,  Trieste  two, 
Parma  about  forty,  Rome  eighteen,  more  or  less  com- 
jilete,  etc.,  containing  Onkelos.  For  a  full  description 
.of  these  MSS.,  see  Winer,  De  Oiifceloso,  p.  13  sq. 

4.  Editions. — The  Targum  of  Onkelos  was  first  pub- 
lished with  Rashi's  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch 
(Bologna,  1482,  fol.).  It  was  subsequently  reprinted 
quite  frequently,  and  maj'^  be  found  in  tlie  Rabbinic 
and  Polyglot  Bibles.  Buxtorf  was  the  first  to  add  the 
vowel-points  to  the  Targum.  As  yet,  we  have  no  criti- 
cal edition  of  this  Targum.  Dr.  Berliner  purposes  to 
publish  a  new  and  critical  edition  according  to  tliat 
of  Sabioneta  (1557).  This  Targum  has  been  translated 
into  Latin  by  Alphonso  de  Zamora  in  the  Complutensian 
Polyglot,  by  Paul  Fagius,  and  by  John  jMercier  (1568). 
That  of  Fagius  is  the  best.  It  was  rendered  into  Eng- 
lish by  Etheridge  (Lond.  1862-65). 

5.  Literature.^J cs.  Berlin  (Pik),  X^'^air,  ij^n,  or 
glosses  and  comments  upon  the  Targum  of  Onkelos 
(Breslau,  1827);  Luzzato,  H3  'ZTl^H,  Philoxe7ius,  sire 
de  Onkelosi  Chalduica  Pentateiichi  Versione  Dissertatio, 
etc.  (Vienna,  1830),  distributes  the  deviations  from  the 
Hebrew  into  thirty-two  classes,  and  endeavors  to  emend 
tlie  text  from  MSS.,  although  the  genius  of  the  version 
is  not  well  described  in  it  (the  writer  of  the  art.  "  Tar- 
gum" in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  besides  a  great  deal 
of  useless  ballast,  thought  it  necessary  to  copy  Luz- 
zato) ;  Berkowitz,  "I'X  nz:"!",  on  the  hermenoutics  of 
Onkelos  (Wilna,  1843);  id.  nibr'::  niS'^bn  (ibid. 
1874);  Levy,  in  Gciger's  Zeitschrift,  1844,  v,  175-198; 
Fiirst,  Litfraturhlatt,  1845,  p.  337  sq.,  354;  Smith,  Diii- 
trihe  de  Chald.  Paraphrastis  eorumqiie  Versiomnn  (C)xf. 
1G62);  Winer,  De  Onkeloso  ejnsqne  Paraphrasi  Chal- 


duica (Lips.  1820);  Mayhaum,  Die  A ntkrnpomorphten 
und  Anihropopathien  bei  Onkelos,  etc.  (Breslau,  1870); 
Ge'iger,  .Judische  Zeitschrift,  1871,  p.  85-104;  nDTlS 
"lib,  or  a  commentary  on  Onkelos  by  Dr.  Adler  in  the 
edition  of  the  Pentateuch  with  ten  commentaries  (Wilna, 
1874);  and  the  literature  given  in  the  art.  Onkelos  in 
this  Cyclopadia. 

HI.  Jonathan  ben-Uzziel  07i  the  Prophets,  i.  e.  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
the  twelve  minor  prophets,  stands  next  in  time  and  im- 
portance to  Onkelos. 

1.  Authorship  and  Sources. — As  to  Jonathan  himself, 
we  read  in  the  Talmud — (1.)  "  Eighty  disciples  had  Hil- 
lel  the  elder,  thirty  of  wliom  were  worthy  that  the  She- 
chinah  [Divine  Majesty]  should  rest  upon  them,  as  it 
did  upon  Closes  our  Lord;  peace  be  upon  him.  Thirty 
of  them  were  worthy  that  the  sini  should  stand  still  at 
their  bidding,  as  it  did  at  that  of  Joshua  ben -Nun. 
Twenty  were  of  intermediate  worth.  The  greatest  of 
them  all  was  Jonathan  bcn-Uzziel,  the  least  R.  Joohanan 
ben-Zachai;  and  it  was  said  of  R.  Jochanan  ben-Zachai 
that  he  left  not  [  uninvestigated]  the  Bible,  the  Mishna, 
the  Gemara,  the  Halachalis,  the  Haggadahs,  the  subtle- 
ties of  the  law,  and  the  subtleties  of  the  Sopherim  .  .  .  ; 
the  easy  things  and  the  ilifficult  things  [from  the  most 
awfid  divine  mysteries  to  the  common  popular  prov- 
erbs]. .  .  .  If  this  is  said  of  the  least  of  them,  what  is 
to  be  said  of  the  greatest,  i.e.  Jonathan  ben-Uzziel?" 
{Baba  Bathra,  134  a;  comp.  Sukkah,  28  a).  ('5.)  A  sec- 
ond passage,  referring  more  especially  to  our  present  sub- 
ject, reads  as  follows:  "The  Targum  of  Onkelos  was 
made  by  Onkelos  the  Proselyte  from  the  mouth  of  R. 
Eliezer  and  R.  Jchoshua,  and  that  of  the  prophets  by 
Jonathan  ben-Uzziel  from  the  mouth  of  Haggai,  Zech- 
ariah,  and  Malachi.  And  in  that  hour  was  the  land  of 
Israel  shaken  three  hundred  parasangs.  .  .  .  And  a  voice 
was  heard,  saying,  'Who  is  this  who  has  revealed  my 
secrets  unto  the  sons  of  man?'  Up  rose  Jonathan  ben- 
Uzziel  and  said, '  It  is  I  who  have  revealed  thy  secrets 
to  the  Sons  of  man.  .  .  .  But  it  is  known  and  revealed 
before  thee  that  not  for  my  honor  have  I  done  it,  nor 
for  the  honor  of  my  father's  house,  Init  for  thine  honor, 
that  the  ilisputes  may  cease  in  Israel.'  .  .  .  And  he  fur- 
ther desired  to  reveal  the  Targum  to  the  Ilagiographa, 
when  a  voice  was  heard, 'Enough.'  And  why?  Be- 
cause the  ilay  of  the  Messiah  is  revealed  therein"  {Me- 
ffillah,  3  a). 

There  is  some  exaggeration  in  this  dcscri|ition  of 
Jonathan's  paraphrase,  but  it  only  shows  the  high  es- 
teem in  which  it  stood.  Fabulous  as  the  whole  may 
appear,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  high  antiquity 
of  this  paraphrase.  Many  doubts  were  raised  as  to  the 
authorship  of  this  Targum.  Some,  who  would  not  deny 
the  existence  of  Jonathan,  hesitate  to  believe  that  he 
had  any  share  in  the  Targum  commonly  ascribed  to 
him.  It  has  also  been  suggested  by  Luzzato  and  Gei- 
ger  th&t'''' Jonathan  is  the  same  with  the  Greek  Theodo- 
tion,  and  that  the  Babylonians  gave  this  name  to  the 
paraphrase  —  especially  as  thej-  were  acquainted  with 
that  of  Jonathan  ben-Uzziel — to  indicate  that  the  Tar- 
gum was  after  the  manner  of  Theodolion,  like  the  re- 
puted origin  of  the  name  Onkelos  in  connection  with 
the  Greek  Akilas  or  Aqnila."  But  this  more  ingenious 
than  true  suggestion  has  no  support,  and  needs  no 
refutation.  It  has  also  been  suggested  bj'  most  of  the 
modern  critics  that  because  this  Targum  is  never  once 
quoted  as  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  but  is  invariably  in- 
troduced with  the  formula  ~D1^  "l  Cj"ini:n2,  "as  R. 
Joseph  interprets,"  that  not  Jonathan,  but  R.Joseph,  is 
the  author  of  this  Targum;  and  tills  supposition  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the.  Talmud  relates  that  this 
R.  Joseph,  in  his  latter  years,  occupied  himself  chiefly 
with  the  Targum  when  he  had  become  blind.  This  re- 
lation of  the  Talmud,  and  perhaps  the  fact  that  Jona- 
than's Targum,  which  was  called,  by  way  of  abbrevia- 
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tion,  "^r,  i.  e.  1^131''  C15"in,  made  Joseph  the  author 
of  this  Targum,  since  "^H  may  also  mean  vDT^  CIJIP, 
or  something  else,  and  the  real  Targum  is  now  quoted 
under  Josepli's  name.  That  Jonathan's  Targum  was 
realh'  extant  before  the  time  of  K.  Joseph  we  see 
from  McgUhth,  3  a,  where  on  Zech.  xii,  12  K.  Joseph 
remarks,  "  Without  the  Targum  to  this  passage,  we 
could  not  understand  it;"  but  when  the  writer  of  the 
art.  "  Targum"  in  Smith's  J)ict.  of  the  Bible  remarks, 
"Twice  even  it  is  quoted  in  Joseph's  name,  and 
with  the  addition, 'Without  the  Targum  to  this  verse 
(due  to  him  ),  we  could  not  understand  it,'"  he  only 
betrays  his  carelessness  as  to  the  Talmudic  sentence. 
After  all,  we  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  rely  upon  the 
Talmudic  notice  concerning  Jonathan  equally  as  much 
as  upon  that  concerning  R.  Joseph.  The  language  con- 
cerning the  former,  we  admit,  is  a  little  hyperbolical,  but 
this  does  not  exclude  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Besides, 
there  is  nothing  to  militate  against  Jonathan  having 
written  a  Targum  on  the  prophets ;  and  even  the  ex- 
pression that  this  Targum  was  made  "  from  the  mouth 
of  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Jlalachi"  is  not  so  absurd  as 
the  writer  of  the  art.  "Targum'"  in  Kitto's  Ci/cloprndia 
would  suppose,  for  if  it  means  anything,  it  means  this, 
that  the  explanation  of  Jonathan  contains  the  transmit- 
ted exposition  in  the  spirit  of  Hillel,  and,  as  Zunz  re- 
marks {Gottesd.  Vorh'df/e,  p.  332),  ''Jonathan's  Targum 
on  the  prophets,  as  a  result  of  studies  which  were  in- 
strumental in  forming  fixed  national  opinidus,  proves 
that  a  considerable  time  before  it  was  customary  to  ex- 
plain the  contents  of  the  prophetical  books,  by  means 
of  Targumical  prelections  or  otherwise,  to  the  public. 
Nay,  he  commends  the  teachers  for — even  in  evil  times 
— teaching  the  law  in  the  synagogues  at  the  head  of 
the  congregations"  (Targ.  on  Judg.  v,  2,  9).  From  the 
New  Test,  we  know  that  Moses  and  the  prophets  were 
read  in  the  sjMiagogues,  and,  deducting  all  hyperbolical 
language,  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  tlie  high  an- 
tiquity of  this  Targum.  The  text  is  rendered,  in  the 
same  manner  as  by  Onkelos,  free  from  all  one-sided  and 
polemical  considerations,  which  the  Jews  since  the  2d 
century  followed.  Many  passages  are  referred  to  the 
Messiah,  even  such  as  do  not  rightly  belong  to  him, 
so  that  no  polemical  tendency  against  Christians  ap- 
pears in  the  version.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
them :  1  Sam.  ii,  10 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  3 ;  1  Kings  iv,  33 ; 
Isa.  iv,  2;  ix,  6;  x,  27;  xi,  1,  6;  xv,  2;  xvi,  1-5; 
xxviii,  5;  xlii,  1;  xliii,  10;  xlv,  1;  lii,  13;  liii,  10; 
Jer.  xxiii,  5;  xxx,  21;  xxxiii,  13,  15;  Hos.  iii,  5; 
xiv,  8;  Mic.  iv,  8;  v,  2.  18;  Zech.  iii,  8;  iv,  7;  vi,  12; 
x,4. 

2.  Character,  etc.— In  the  historical  books  the  exe- 
gesis is  simple  and  tolerably  literal.  A  few  words  are 
added  occasionally,  which  have  no  representatives  in 
the  original,  but  they  are  not  many.  The  interpreta- 
tion is  good,  giving  the  sense  fully  and  fairly ;  but  in 
the  prophetic  books  the  tex^  is  more  freely  handled,  for, 
as  Zunz  justly  remarks  (op.  cit.  p.  63),  "The  propheti- 
cal writings,  not  containing  anything  of  the  nature  of 
legal  enactment,  admitted  of  a  greater  latitude  in  hand- 
ling the  text.  This  became  even  unavoidable  because 
of  the  more  obscure  language  and  the  predictions  con- 
cerning Israel's  future  by  which  they  are  characterized. 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  historical  books,  Jonathan  often 
acts  the  part  of  an  expositor.  In  the  case  of  the  prophets 
themselves,  this  course  of  exposition — in  reality  becom- 
ing a  Haggadah — is  pursued  almost  uninterruptedly." 
"This  pervading,  often  misunderstood,  characteristic," 
says  Hiivernick,  "constitutes  the  chief  proof,  confirmed 
also  by  external  evidence,  of  the  oneness  of  the  author- 
ship of  this  Targum  ;  for  not  only  do  parallel  passages 
(such  as  Isa.  xxxvi-xxxix  ;  comp.  2  Kings  xviii,  13  sq. ; 
Isa.  ii,  24;  Mic.  v,  1-3)  literally  harmonize,  but  he  is 
also  in  the  habit  of  furnishing,  particularlj-  the  poet- 
ical porlions  of  the  historical  books  (Judg.  v;  1  Sam. 
ii;  2  Sam.  xxiii),  with  profuse  ailditions.     These  ad- 


ditions often  very  much  resemble  each  other  (comp, 
Judg.  v,  8  with  Isa.  x,  4 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  4  with  Isa. 
xxx,  -iC)." 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  Targum  are  the  Jewish 
dogmatical  opinions  of  that  day  with  which  the  work 
is  interwoven,  and  the  theological  representations,  in 
introducing  wiiich  a  special  preference  was  given  to  the 
book  of  Daniel.  Examples  of  this  are  the  interpreting 
of  the  phrase  "stars  of  God"  by  "people  of  (iod"  (Isa. 
xiv,  13;  comp.  Dan.  viii,  10;  2  IMacc.  ix,  10)  ;  the  ap- 
plication of  the  passage  in  Dan.  xii,  1  to  that  in  Isa.  iv, 
2.  In  Isa.  X,  32  the  author  introduces  a  legend  framed 
in  imitation  of  the  narrative  in  Dan.  iii,  which  is  re- 
peated by  later  Targumists  (comp.  Targ.  Jems.;  Gen. 
xi,  28;  xvi,  5;  2  Chron.  xxviii,  3);  in  Isa.  xxii,  14  and 
Ixv,  35  he  has  interwoven  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
second  death  (comp.  Hev.  ii,  11),  which  the  wicked 
should  die  in  the  next  world  or  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  ; 
and  in  Isa.  xxx,  33  he  mentions  Gehenna.  In  various 
places  the  notices  respecting  the  Messiah's  offices,  char- 
acter, and  conduct,  the  eflects  of  his  advent  and  per- 
sonal influence,  harmonize  with  those  of  the  New-Test, 
writers  (comp.  Isa.  xlii,  1  sq. ;  JMatt.  xii,  17  sq.) ;  but 
from  this  the  Sept.  differs,  and  at  other  times  the  N.  T. 
writers  differ  from  this  Targum.  Isa.  liii  it  recognises 
as  referring  to  the  Jlessiah,  and  assumes  a  suffering  and 
expiatorj^  Messiah.  Its  author  nevertheless  here,  as  well 
as  elsewhere  (Mic.  v,  1),  indulges  in  many  perversions. 
He  seems  to  have  entertained — in  germ,  at  least — the 
idea,  which  became  further  developed  in  the  Talmud, 
of  a  Messiah  submitting  to  obscurity  for  the  sake  of  the 
sins  of  the  people,  and  then  appearing  in  glory  (comp. 
Mic.  iv,  8  with  Zech.  iii,  8 ;  iv,  7). 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  text  has  received  sev- 
eral interpolations.  To  this  head  Zunz  (op.  cit.  p.  63, 
282)  refers  all  that  is  hostile  to  Home,  e.  g.  Exod.  xxxix, 
16:  1  Sam.  ii,  5;  Isa.  xxxiv,  9.  So,  too,  Armillus,  in 
Isa.  xi,  14.  To  these  may  be  added  perhaps  Germania, 
from  Gomer.  in  Ezek.  xxxviii,  6;  the  sujierstitious  leg- 
end inserted  in  Isa.  x,  32  relative  to  the  army  and 
camp  of  Sennacherib;  and  the  peculiar  story  about  Sis- 
era  (Judg.  V,  8).  Even  Kashi^speaks  of  interpolations 
in  the  text  of  Jonathan  (Ezek.  xlvii,  19);  and  Wolf 
says  (Bibl.  I/eb.  ii,  1165),  "Quaj  vero,  vel  quod  ad  voces 
et  barbaras,  vel  ad  res  ajtate  ejus  inferiores,  aut  futilia 
nonniilla,  quamvis  pauca  triplicis  hujus  generis  exsteut, 
ibi  occurrunt,  ea  mcrito  falsarii  cujusdam  ingenio  ad- 
scrfljuntur."  The  printed  text  of  the  Antwerp  Poly- 
glot confirms  this  supposition  of  interpolations,  since 
several  of  them  are  wanting  there.  So  long  as  we  have 
no  critical  edition  of  this  Targum,  we  must  be  careful 
to  draw  the  inference,  as  did  jMorinus  and  Toss,  in  favor 
of  a  very  late  origin  of  the  Targum  ;  for  a  perusal  of  the 
recently  published  edition  of  this  Targum  by  Lagarde, 
from  the  Codex  Keuchliii,  and  its  comparison  with  our 
present  editions,  will  only  show  the  corrupt  state  in 
which  the  text  at  present  is. 

The  style  of  Jonathan  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  same 
as  that  of  Onkelos.  Eichhorn  and  Berthold  asserted 
that  this  Targum  teems  with  "exotic  words."  Yet, 
notwithstanding  their  assertion,  we  believe  that  Carp- 
zov  (Grit.  Sacra,  p.  461)  is  correct  when  he  says, 
"Cujus  nitor  sermonis  Chaldan  et  dictionis  laudatur 
puritas,  ad  Onkelosum  proxime  accedens  et  purum  de- 
flectens  a  puro  tersoque  Chaldaismo  Biblico."  The 
text  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  Targum  is  the  Masoret- 
ic  one;  yet  it  differs  from  the  Masoretic  text  in  vari- 
ous places,  where  it  appears  to  follow  preferable  read- 
ings. But  the  freedom  which  the  translator  took 
makes  it  difficult  to  tell  in  every  case  what  particu- 
lar form  of  the  text  lay  before  him.  Hence  great 
caution  must  be  used  in  applying  the  Targum  to  crit- 
ical purposes,  and  the  more  so  as  we  have  not  as  yet 
a  critical  edition. 

We  subjoin  from  the  art.  "  Targum"  in  Smith's  Diet, 
of  the  Bible  the  following  specimens  of  this  Targum 
from  different  books : 
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JUDG.  V, 

Authorized  Version. 
1.  Then  san?  Deborah  and  Barak, 
the  son  of  Abinoam,  on  thut  day, 
saying, 


Targum. 

1.  And  Deborah  and  Barak,  the 
son  of  Abinoani,  t;ave  praise  for  the 
miracle  and  the  salvation  which 
were  wrought  for  Israel  on  that 
day,  and  spake  : 

2.  When  the  children  of  Israel  re- 
bel against  the  law.  then  the  na- 
tions come  over  them  and  drive 
them  out  of  their  cities  ;  but  when 

they  return  to  do  the  law,  then  they  are  mighty  over  their  enemies, 
and*  drive  them  out  from  the  whole  territory  of  the  land  of  Israel. 
Thus  has  been  broken  Sisera  and  all  his  armies  to  his  punishment, 
and  to  a  miracle  and  a  salvation  for  Israel.  Then  the  wise  returu- 
t>!f\  to  sit  in  the  houses  of  the  synagogue  .  .  .  aud  to  teach  unto  the 
lople  the  doctrine  of  the  law.     Therefore  praise  ye  aud  bless  the 


2.  Praise  ve  the  Lord  for  the 
avensin;;  of  Israel,  when  the  people 
willingly  otfereJ  themselves. 


Lord. 


3.  Hear,  O  ye  kines;  pi 
ve  princes  ;  I,  even  I,  will 
the  Lord  ;  1  will  sing  pra 
Lord  God  of  Israel. 


ear,  O 
ng  unto 
!  to  the 


3.  Hear,  ye  kinf^s  (ye  who  came 
with  Sisera"  to  the  battle-array); 
listen,  ye  rulere  [ye  who  were  with 
Jrtbin,  the  king  of  Kenaan  :  not  with 
your  armies  nor  with  your  power 

have  ye  conquered  and  become  mighty  over  the  house  of  Urael]— 
said  Deborah  in  pruphecy  before  God  :  I  praise,  give  thanks  and 
blessings  before  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel. 

4.  [O  Lord,  thy  law  which  thou 
gavest  to  Israel,  when  they  trans- 
gress it,  then  the  nations  rule  over 
them :  but  when  they  return  to  it, 
then  they  become  powerful  over 
their  enemies.]     O  Lord,  on  the  day 

when  thou  didst  reveal  thyself  to  give  it  unto  them  from  Seir,thou 

becamest  manifest  unto  them  in  the  splendor  of  thy  glory  over 

the  territories  of  Edom  :  the  earth  trembled,  the  heavens  showered 

down,  the  clouds  dropped  rain. 

5.  The  mountains  melted  from  be-  5.  The  mountains  trembled  before 

fore  the  Lord,  even  that  Sinai  from      the  Lord,  the  mountains  of  Tabor, 

before  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  the  mountain  of  Hermon,  and  the 

mountain    of   Carmel,   spake    with 

and  said  one  to  the  other:  Upon   me  the  Shechinah 

id  to  me  will  it  come.     But  the  Shechinah  rested  upon 

i,  which  is  the  weakest  and  smallest  of  all  the  moun- 

.._ This  Sinai  trembled  and  shook,  and  its  smoke  went  up 

.s  goes  up  the  smoke  of  an  oven  :  because  of  the  glory  of  the  God 

f  Israel  which  had  manifested  itself  upon  it. 

tie  days  of  Shamgar,  the  6.  Whrn  they  transgressed  ' 


4.  Lord,  when  thou  wentest  out 
of  Seir,  when  thou  marchedst  out 
of  the  field  of  Edom,  the  earth  trem- 
bled, and  the  heavens  dropped,  the 
clouds  also  dropped  water. 


each  other 
will  rest,  n 
Mount  Sin 


6.1 

son  of  Anath,  in  the  days  of  Jaei 
the  highways  were  unoccupied,  anc 
tbe  travellers  walked  through  by- 


7.  The  inhabitants  of  th 
ceased,  they  ceas 
that  I,  Deborah,  i 
mother  in  Israel. 


tillages 

1,  until 

,  that  I  arose  a 


8.  They  chnse 
var  in  the  gates 


rgoda 


days  of  Shamgar,  the  son  of  Anath, 
in  the  days  of  Jael,  ceased  the  way- 
farers :  they  who  had  walked  in 
well  -  prepared  ways  had  again  to 
walk  in  furtive  paths. 

7.  Destroyed  were  the  open  cities 
of  the  laud"  of  Israel  :  their  inhabi- 
tants were  shaken  off  and  driven 
about,  until  I,  Deborah,  was  sent  to 
prophesy  over  the  house  of  Israel. 

8.  When  the  children  of  Israel 
went  to  pray  unto  new  idols  [er- 
rors],which  recently  had  come  to  be 
worshipped,  with  which  their  fa- 
thers  did  not  concern    themselves, 

ations  and  drove  them  out  of  their 
ed  to  the  law,  they  could  not  pre- 
made  themselves  strong,  and  Sisera 
lemy  and  the  adversary,  with  forty 
thousand  chiefs  of  troops,  with  fifty  thousand  holders  of  the  sword, 
with  sixty  thousand  holders  of  spears,  with  seventy  thousand  hold- 
ers of  shields,  with  eighty  thousand  throwers  of  arrows  and  slings, 
besides  nine  hundred  iron  chariots  which  lie  had  with  him,  and  his 
own  chariots.  All  these  thousands  and  all  these  hosts  could  not 
stand  before  Barak  and  the  ten  thousand  men  he  had  with  him. 

toward  the  gov-  9.  Spake  Deborah  in  prophecy  :  I 

n  sent  to  praise  the  scribes  of  Is- 

ho,   while    this    tribulatioi 


I  among  forty  thousand 
iii 

there  came  over  them  the  i 
cities  ;  but  when  they  retur 
vail  against  them  until  they 
went  up  against  them,  th 


9.  My  heart 
ernors  of  Israel,  that  otfered  then 
selves  willingly  among  the  peopl 
Bless  ye  the  Lord. 

them  who  sat  in  the  houses  of  ( 
the  people  the  doctrine  of  the  1; 
before  the  Lord. 

10.  Speak,  ye  that  ride  on  white 
asses,  ye  that  sit  in  judgment,  and 
walk  by  the  way. 


lasted,  ceased  not  to   study 
law:    and    it    redo      " 


tht 


ell 


ngregation,  wide  open,  and  taught 
Vj  and  praised  and  rendered  thanks 

10.  Those  who  had  interrupted 
their  occupations  are  riding  on  asses 
covered  with  many-colored  capari- 
sons, and  they  ride  about  freely  in 
id  congregate  to  sit  in  judgment, 
speaking  of  the  power  thou 


1  the  laud  of  Israel,  etc. 


JUDG.  XI. 

39.  And  it  came   to  pass,  at  the  39.  And  it  was  at  the  end  of  two 

end  of  t%vo  months,  that  she  return-  months,  and  she  returned  to  her  fa- 

ed  unto   her  father,  who  did   with  ther,  and  he  did  unto  her  according 

her  according  to  his  vow  which  he  to  the  vow  which  he  had    vowed : 

had  vowed  :  and  she  knew  no  man.  and  she  had  known  no  man.     And 

And  it  was  a  custom  in  Israel.  it  became  a  statute  in  Israel. 

Addition    (n30*inj,    that    no 

man  should  offer  up  his  son  or  bis  daughter  as  a  burnt-offering,  as 
Jephthah  the  Gileadite  did,  who  asked  not  Pbinehas  the  priest. 
If  ne  had  asked  Phinehas  the  priest,  then  he  would  have  dissolved 
his  vow  with  money  [for  animal  sacrifices]. 

1  Sam.  IL 

1.  And  Hannah  prayed,  and  said,  1.  And    Hannah    prayed    in    the 

My   heart   rejoiceth    in    the   Lord  ;      spirit   of  prophecy,  and   said,  [Lo, 

mine  horn  is  exalted  in  the  Lord;       my  son  Samuel  will  become  a  proph- 

my   mouth  is   enlarged    over   mine      et  over  Israel  ;  in  hia  days  they  will 

enemies;    because  I  rejoice   in  thy      be  freed  from  the  hand  of  the'Phil- 

salvation.  istines  ;  and  through  his  hands  shall 

be  done   unto   them   wondrous  and 

mighty  deeds  :  therefore]  Be  strong,  mv  heart,  in  the  portion  which 

God  gave  me.     [And  also  Heman  the*  son  of  Joel,  the  son  of  mv 

son  Samuel,  shall  arise,  he  and  his  f-nirteen  sons,  to  say  praise  with 

nablia  (harps?)  and  cithers,  with  their  brethren  the  Levites,  to 

sing  in  the  house  of  the  sanctuary  •    therefore]  Let  my  horn  be 

exalted  in  the  trift  which  God  granted  unto  me.     [And  also  on  the 

miraculous  punishment  that  would  befall  the  Philistines  who  would 

X.— o 


bring  back  the  ark  of  the  Lord  in  a  new  chariot,  together  with  a 
sin-otfering  :  therefore  let  the  cungregntion  of  Israel  say]  I  will 
open  my  mouth  to  apeak  great  things  over  my  enemies ;  because  1 
rejoice  in  thy  salvation. 

2.  There  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord  :  2.  [Over   Sanherib,  the   king   of 
for  there  is  none  beside  thee,  neither      Ashur,  did   she  prophesy,  and   she 
is  there  any  rock  like  our  God.                 said,  He  will  arise  with  all  his  ar- 
mies over  Jerusalem,  and   a  great 

sign  will  be  done  with  him.  There  shall  fall  the  corpses  of  hia 
troops :  therefore  praise  ye  all  the  peoples  and  nations  and 
tongues,  and  cry  :]  There  is  none  holy  but  God ;  there  is  not  be- 
side thee  ;  and  thy  people  shall  say,  There  is  none  mighty  but  our 
God. 

3.  Talk  no  more  so  exceeding  3.  [Over  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king 
proudly  ;  let  nU  arrogancy  come  of  Babel,  did  she  prophesy  aud  say, 
out  of  your  mouth  :  for  the  Lord  is  Ye  Chaldseans,  and  all  nations  who 
a  God  of  knowledge,  and  by  him  ac-  will  once  rule  over  Israel]  Do  not 
tions  are  weighed.                                    speak  grandly ;    let  no  blasphemy 

go  out  from  your  mouth  ;  for  God 
knows  all,  and  over  all  his  servants  he  extends  his  judgment ;  also 
from  you  he  will  take  punishment  of  your  guilt. 

4.  The  bows  of  the  mighty  are  4.  [Over  the  kingdom  Javan  she 
broken,  and  thev  that  stumbled  are  prophesied  and  said]  The  bows  of 
girded  with  strength.                                 the  mighty  ones  [of  the  Javanites] 

will  be  broken  ;  [and  those  of  the 
house  of  the  A6mona?ans]  who  are  weak,  to  them  will  be  done  mira- 
cles aud  mighty  deeds. 


1  Sa 


.  XVIL 

8.  And  he  arose,  and  be  cried  unto 


8.  And  he  stood  and  cried  t 
the  armies  of  Israel,  and  said  unto  the  armies  of  Israel,  and  said  unto 
them  :  Why  are  ve  come  out  to  set  them  :  Why  have  you  put  your- 
yvnr  battle  in  array  1  Am  not  I  selves  in  battle  array?  Am  I  not 
a  Philistine,  and  ye  servants  to  the  Philistine,  and  you  the  servants 
Saul !  choose  you  a  man  for  you,  of  Saul !  [I  am  Goliath  the  Philis- 
aud  let  him  come  down  to  me.  tine  from  Gath,  who  have  killed  the 

two  sons  of  Eli,  the  priests  Chofna 
and  Phinehas,  and  carried  captive  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord,  I  who  have  carried  it  to  the  house  of  Dagon,  my  Error,  and 
it  has  been  there  in  the  cities  of  the  Philistines  seven  months.  And 
in  every  battle  which  the  Philistines  have  had  I  went  at  the  head 
of  the  armv,  and  we  conquered  in  the  battle,  and  we  threw  the 
killed  like  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  until  now  have  the  Philis- 
tines not  thought  me  worthy  to  become  captain  of  a  thousand  over 
them.  And  you,  O  children  of  Israel,  what  mighty  deed  has  Saul 
the  son  of  Kish  liom  Gibeah  done  for  you  that  you  made  him  king 
over  you !  If  he  is  a  valiant  man,  let  him  conie  out  and  do  battle 
with  me;  but  if  he  is  a  weak  man],  then  choose  for  yourselves  a 
man,  aud  let  him  come  out  agaiust  me,  etc. 

1  Kings  XIX. 

11,19.  And  he  said.  Go  forth,  and  11,12.  And  he  said   [to    Elijah], 

stand   upon   the   mount   before   the      Arise   and  stand   on  tlie  mountain 
Lord.    And,  behold,  the  Lord  passed      before  the  Lord.     And  God  revealed 
by,  and   a  great  and    strong   wind      himself:  and  before  him  a  host  of 
rent  the   mountains,  and  brake   in      angels   of  the   wind,  cleaving   the 
pieces  .the  rocks,  before  the   Lord ;      mountain    and  breaking   the    rocks 
hiU  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  wind  :       before  the  Lord ;  but  not  in  the  host 
and  after  the  wind  an  earthquake;      of  angels  was  the  Shechinah.     And 
bat  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  earth-      after  the  host  of  the  angels  of  the 
quake :  and  after  the  earthquake  a      wind  came  a  host  of  angels  of  com- 
tire  ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in   the      motion  ;  but  not  in  the  host  of  the 
fire:  and  after  the  fire  a  still  small      angels  of  commotion  was  the  She- 
voice,  chinah  of  the  Lord.     And  after  the 
host   of  the    angels   of  commotion 
came  a  host  of  angels  of  fire ;  but  not  in  the  host  of  the  angels  of 
fire  w.as  the  Shechinah  of  the  Lord.     But  after  the  host  of  the  an- 
gels of  the  fire  came  voices  singing  in  silence. 

13.  And  it  was  sa,  when   Elijah  13.  And  it  was  when  Elijah  heard 

heard  it,  that  he  wrapped  his  face  in  this,  he  hid  his  face  in  his  mantle, 
his  mantle,  aud  went  out,  and  stood  and  he  went  out  and  he  stood  at  the 
in  the  entering  in  of  the  cave  :  and,  door  of  the  cave  ;  aud,  lo  !  with  him 
behold,  (^er£  came  a  voice  unto  him,  was  a  voice,  saying.  What  doest 
and  said,  What  doest  thou  here,  thou  here,  O  Elijah  ?  etc. 
Elijah ! 

IsA.  XXXIII. 

29.  For  the  Lord  is  our  judge,  the  99.  For  the  Lord  is  our  judge,  who 

Lord   is  our  lawgiver,  the  Lord  is      delivered  us  with  his  power  from 

our  king;  he  will  save  us.  Mizraim  ;  the  Lord  is  our  teacher, 

for  he  has  given  us  the  doctrine  of 

the  Tornh  from  Sinai;  the  Lord  is  our  king:  he  will  deliver  us, 

and  give  us  righteous  restitution  from  the  army  of  Gog. 

Jek.  X. 

11.  Thus  shall  ye  say  unto  them,  11.  This  is  the  copy  of  the  letter 

The  gods   that  have  not  made  the      which  Jeremiah  the  prophet  sent  to 

heavens   and   the   earth,  even    they      the  remaining  ancient  ones  of  the 

shall  perish  from  the  earth, aud  from      captivity  in  Babel :  "  And  if  the  na- 

under  these  heavens.  tions  among  whom  you  are  will  say 

unto    you,  Pray   to    our  Errors,  O 

house  of  Israel,  then  you  shall  answer  thus,  and  speak  in  this  wise  : 

The  Errors  unto  which  you  pray  are  Errors  which  are  of  no  use  : 

thev  cannot  rain  from  Leaven  ;  they  cannot  cause  fruit  to  grow 

froiii  the  earth.     They  and  their  worshippers  will  perish  from  the 

earth,  and  will  be  destroyed  from  under  these  heavens. 

Mic.  VI. 

4.  For  I  brought  thee  up  out  of  4.  For  I  have  taken  thee  out  from 

the  land  of  Egypt,  and  redeemed  the  land  of  Mizraim,  and  have  re- 
thee  out  of  the  house  of  servants;  leased  thee  from  the  house  of  thy 
and  I  sent  before  thee  Mosea,  Aaron,  bondage  :  and  have  sent  before  thee 
aud  Miriam.  three  prophets  :  Moses,  to  teach  thee 

the  tradition  of  the  ordinances ; 
Aaron,  to  atone  for  the  people  ;  and  Miriam,  to  teach  the  women. 

3.  Literature. — For  the  editions,  translations,  and  old- 
er literature,  see  Fiirst,  Bilil.  .lud.  ii,  106  sq. ;  Wolf,  Bihl. 
//e6r.  ii,  1166;  Le  Long(ed.  Masch),  II,  i,39  sq. ;  Rosen- 
mliller,  Handbuch,\i\,  9  sq.;  Frankel.Zw  dem  Targum  der 
Propheteti  (Breslau,  1872) ;  La^arde,  Pruphetce  Chalduice. 
Efide  Codicis  Reuchliniani  (Lips.  1872  sq.) ;  Bacher,  Kri- 
tische  Untersuchungen  zum  Proj)heteiitarguin,in  the  Zeit- 
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schrift  (].  dcutscJi,  morfjenl.  Gescllschiift.  1874,  xxviii,  1 
sq. ;  1875,  xxix,  157  sq.,  oil)  sq.     See  Jonathan  ben- 

UZZIKL. 

IV.  The  Tarfjiim  of  Pseudo- Jonathan  and  Jerushalmi 
on  the  Pentateuch. — The  greater  simplicity  which  char- 
acterized the  older  Targiims  soon  ceased  to  satisfy  the 
progressively  degenerating  taste  of  the  Jews,  especial- 
ly alter  the  Talmud  began  to  assume  a  written  form. 
Hence  Targums  marked  W  greater  laxity  soon  began 
to  be  written  which  embraced  more  the  opinions  pecul- 
iar to  the  age,  and  furnished  the  text  with  richer  tra- 
ditional addenda.  Of  these  latitudinarian  Targums  we 
possess  two  on  the  Pentateuch  —  the  one  known  by  the 
name  of  Pseudo -Jonathan,  inasmuch  as  writers  of  a 
later  period  ascribe  it  to  the  author  of  the  Targum  on 
the  Prophets;  and  the  commonly  so-called  Targum  Hi- 
erosol_vmitanum,  or  Jerushalmi. 

1.  Pseudo  -  Jonathan.  —  This  paraphrase  is  falsely  as- 
cribed to  Jonathan  ben-Uzziel.  It  extends  from  the 
first  verse  of  Genesis  to  the  last  of  Deuteronomy.  The 
way  in  which  it  came  to  be  regardeil  as  his  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  mistake  of  a  copyist,  who  made  out  of 
"•  r,  i.  e.  Targum  Jerushalmi — "iTDT^  P,  Targum  Jona- 
than. Proof  is  not  needed  at  the  present  day  to  show 
that  the  Jonathan  of  the  prophets  is  not  the  Jonathan 
of  the  Pentateuch,  for  he  could  have  little  to  do  with  a 
Targum  which  speaks  of  Constantinople  (Numb,  xxiv, 
19,  24),  describes  very  plainly  the  breaking -up  of  the 
West-Roman  empire  (ver.  19-24),  mentions  the  Turks 
(Gen.  X,  2),  and  even  Mohammed's  two  wives,  Chadija 
and  Fatima  (xxi,  21),  and  which  not  only  exhibits  the 
fullest  acquaintance  with  the  edited  bod}'  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud,  by  quoting  entire  passages  from  it,  but 
adopts  its  jieculiar  phraseology:  not  to  mention  the 
complete  disparity  between  the  style,  language,  and 
general  manner  of  the  Jonathanic  Targum  on  the 
Prophets,  and  those  of  this  one  on  the  Pentateuch, 
strikingly  palpable  at  first  sight.  This  was  recognised 
by  early  investigators  (Morinus,  Pfeiffer,  Walton,  etc.), 
who  soon  overthrew  the  old  belief  in  Jonathan  ben- 
Uzziel's  authorship,  as  upheld  by  Menahem  Rekanati, 
Asariah  de  Rossi,  Gedaljah,  Galatin,  Fagius,  etc.  The 
work  of  the  Pseudo -Jonathan  is  not  a  version.  It  is 
rather  a  paraphrase,  though  by  no  means  exclusively 
so.  Neither  is  it  a  Ilaggadic  commentar}'.  Version  and 
paraphrase  are  interwoven  throughout,  the  author  sel- 
dom confining  himself  to  simple  explanation,  but  pro- 
ceeding to  large  Midrashim.  llalachah  and  Haggadah 
are  riclilv  imbedded  in  the  work,  the  latter  especially. 
His  legends  are  rich  and  copious.  His  Haggadah  is  not 
historical;  it  is  ethical,  religious,  metaphysical,  lyrical, 
and  parabolic.  It  has  been  well  observed  that  he  is  only 
the  interpreter  of  the  ideas  prevailing  in  his  time — the 
narrator  of  traditions,  religious  and  national,  not  their 
inventor,  because  most  of  them  are  found  in  preceding 
literature,  or,  as  Zunz  states  it,  "  almost  all  his  expla- 
nations and  embellishments  coinciding  with  the  Hag- 
gadah we  find  occurring  in  the  other  Haggadic  writ- 
ings; the  few  which  are  peculiar  to  him  he  has  not 
devised,  any  more  than  Jonathan  has  devised  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  prophets.  In  both  the  culture  of  the 
age  and  the  potency  of  traditional  ideas  are  manifest" 
[Gottesd.  Fo?-/?aV/e, p. 72).  To  these  embellishments  be- 
longs the  manner  in  which  events  and  characters  are 
dressed  out  hyperbolically  in  Jonathan's  ]\Iidrashim ; 
not  only  the  13iblical  heroes,  as  was  natural,  but  even 
the  enemies  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Thus  Og  carries  on 
his  head  a  piece  of  rock  sufficient  to  bury  all  the  camp 
of  Israel  beneath  its  weight  (Numb,  xxi,  35).  A  moun- 
tain possessed  of  divine  virtues  is  suspended  in  the  air 
over  the  children  of  Israel  (Exod.  xix,  17),  etc.  Many 
examples  are  given  by  Zunz  (op.  cit.  p.  72,  note  b)  to 
show,  against  Winer  and  Petermann,  that  all  these  sto- 
ries were  not  invented  by  Pseudo- Jonathan,  but  bor- 
rowed from  traditional  usage.     The  ethical  Haggadah 


is  perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  work,  for  here  the  exe- 
gcte  becomes  didactic.  Thus  we  are  told  in  Gen.  xl 
that  Joseph  suffered  two  additional  years  of  imprison- 
ment because  he  built  on  man's  rather  than  God's  help, 
a  view  also  espoused  by  Rashi.  The  region  of  the  su- 
pernatural is  treated  very  freely  by  Jonathan.  His  an- 
gelology  is  marvellous.  He  has  the  names  of  nianv 
angels  outside  the  circle  of  the  liible,  as  Samacl,  Ga- 
briel, Uriel.  Sagnugael,  etc.  We  find  rhetorical  or  poet- 
ical digressions  in  Gen.  xxii,  14  (the  prayer  of  Abraham 
on  IMount  iMoriah),  Deut.  xxxiv,  G  (^the  hymn  on  Moses' 
death);  (ien.  xlix,  4;  Numb,  xxi,  34;  Deut.  xxxii,  50 
(paral)les).  Like  Onkelos  and  others,  he  avoids  an- 
thropomorphic ideas,  and  is  averse  to  ascribe  super- 
human attributes  to  heathen  gods.  The  Halachah  is 
also  brought  within  the  circle  of  his  paraphrase,  and 
its  results  employed  in  the  exposition.  Tliis  part  of 
Jonathan's  version  has  of  late  been  treated  bj'  Dr.  S. 
tironemann,  in  his  Die  jonathanische  Pentateuch-Ueber- 
setzumj  in  ihrem  Verhal/uiss  zur  Halacha  (Leipsic,  1879). 
The  language  of  this  Targum  shows  it  to  be  of  Pales- 
tinian origin,  as  it  is  in  what  is  called  the  Jerusalem 
dialect,  like  that  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  but  with 
man}'  peculiarities.  It  is  far  from  being  pure,  because 
the  Syriac  had  deeply  affected  it.  Foreign  elements 
enter  into  it  largely,  such  as  Gen.  i,  7,  D12"''^p1N=w/<:f- 
avoQ  (ii,  C ;  Numb,  xxxiv,  6)  ;  ver.  9,  Xmi  =  co- 
XfToj/,  or  ^oxh'-i  ^'er.  20,  "i"^'1S  =  fu';p;  ii,  12,  "|^5"i''3= 
iSnpvXXoc,  Syr.  Nbl~a;  iii,  4,  ^^•S'S''t=delator ;  iv,  6, 
■|^;ip'iX=f('/coj'fc;  vi,  2,  DpS,  from  tthkw,  or  nii^w, 
or  TTfKbj;  ver.  9,  HO^i^=yivtai^,ysi']'i](jig,yh'oc;  Syr. 
D35  and  XD35,  etc. ;  comp.  Petermann,  I)e  Duabvs 
Pentateuchi  Paraphrasibus  Chaldaicis,  particula  i,  p.  C6 
sq.,  where  a  collection  of  these  foreign  words  is  given. 
The  names  of  Constantinople  and  Lombard}-,  and  even 
of  two  of  Mohammed's  wives,  which  occur  in  this  para- 
phrase, besides  the  many  foreign  words,  prove  the  Tar- 
gum to  have  originated  in  the  second  half  of  the  7t!i 
century.  That  Jonathan  had  Oidielos  before  him,  a 
very  slight  comparison  of  both  will  show.  Many  places 
attach  themselves  almost  verbally  to  €)nkelos,  as  Gen. 
XX,  1-15.  Indeed,  one  object  which  the  Pseudo-Jona- 
than had  in  view  was  to  give  a  criticism  upon  Onkelos. 
He  corrects  and  alters  him  more  or  less.  Where  Onke- 
los paraphrases,  Jonathan  enlarges  the  paraphrase.  The 
same  attention  to  the  work  of  his  predecessor  is  shown 
in  his  Halachic  as  in  his  Haggadic  interpretation ;  as 
also  in  the  avoidance  of  anthropomorphisms  and  anthro- 
popathisms.  Sometimes  the  divergences  from  Oidielos 
are  slight,  sometimes  important;  and  they  are  often  su- 
perior to  Onkelos,  but  sometimes  the  reverse.  As  his 
object  was  different,  his  production  presents  a  great 
contrast  on  the  whole,  because  he  intended  to  interpret, 
not  to  translate.  Besides,  this  divergence  from  Onkelos 
must  be  accounted  for  in  another  way:  he  did  not  base 
his  work  j)rima?i/i/  on  the  latter,  but  upon  another  par- 
aphrase; or,  in  other  words,  he  worked  upon  Onkelos 
indirectly  in  the  first  instance  because  his  whole  pro- 
duction rests  on  the  basis  of  the  Jerushalmi,  or  Jerusa- 
lem, Targum.  But,  before  proceeding  with  our  obser- 
vation on  the  Pseudo-Jonathan,  let  us  speak  of 

2.  The  Jerushalmi,  or  Jerusalem,  Tarcpim. — The  Je- 
rusalem Targum,  written  in  the  same  dialect  substan- 
tially as  that  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan,  and  interpreting 
single  verses,  often  single  words  only,  is  extant  in  the 
following  proportions:  a  third  on  Genesis,  a  fourth  on 
Deuteronomy,  a  fifth  on  Numbers,  three  twentieths  on 
Exodus,  and  about  one  fourteenth  on  Leviticus.  Judg- 
ing from  the  rounded  and  complete  form  in  which  the 
different  parts  are  given,  we  may  iitfer  that  it  is  now  in 
its  primitive  state.  If  so,  it  cainiot  be  a  fragmentary 
recension  of  Jonathan.  Yet  their  similarity  is  striking. 
The  Haggadah  of  the  one  regularly  appears  in  the  other, 
and  has  usually  a  more  concise  form  in  the  Jerusalem 
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Taro'iim.  Indeed,  there  is  often  a  verbal  agreement,  or 
nearly  so,  between  them,  so  that  one  might  at  tirst  be 
inclined  to  assume  their  original  identity,  if  not  that 
they  are  fundamentally  the  same  work  —  the  Jerusalem 
Targum  containing  variations  from  the  other,  or  being 
a  fragmentarj'  recension  of  it.  The  latter  opinion  is 
held  by  Zunz.  But  against  this  there  are  many  argu- 
ments, especially  the  fact  that  tlie  work  is  complete  and 
rounded  off  in  many  jiarts.  And  though  the  similarity 
of  the  Jonathan  and  Jerusalem  Targums  is  considerable, 
there  is  so  much  divergence  as  to  prove  diversity  of 
authorship.  Thus  Jerushalmi  knows  very  little  of  an- 
gels: Michael  is  the  only  one  ever  occurring.  In  Jona- 
than, on  the  other  hand,  angelology  flourishes  with  great 
vigor :  to  the  Hiblical  Michael,  Gabriel,  Uriel,  are  added 
the  Angel  of  Death,  Samael,  Sagnugael,  Shachassai. 
Usiel ;  seventy  angels  descend  with  God  to  see  the 
building  of  the  Babylonian  tower;  nine  hundred  mill- 
ions of  punishing  angels  go  through  Egypt  during  the 
night  of  the  Exode,  etc.  Jerushalmi  makes  use  but 
rarely  of  Halachah  and  Haggadah,  while  Jonathan  sees 
the  text  as  it  were  only  through  the  medium  of  Hag- 
gatlah  :  to  him  the  chief  end.  Hence  Jonathan  has 
many  Midrashim  not  found  in  Jerushalmi,  while  he  does 
not  omit  a  single  one  contained  in  the  latter.  There 
are  no  direct  historical  dates  in  Jerushalmi,  but  many 
are  found  in  Jonathan;  and  since  all  other  signs  indi- 
cate that  but  a  short  space  of  time  intervenes  between 
the  two,  the  late  origin  of  either  is  to  a  great  extent 
made  manifest  by  these  dates.  The  most  striking  dif- 
ference between  them,  however,  and  the  one  which  is 
most  characteristic  of  either,  is  this,  that  while  Jeru- 
shalmi adheres  more  closely  to  the  language  of  the 
Mishna,  Jonathan  has  greater  affinity  to  that  of  the 
Gemara.  It  is  also  perceptible  that  the  reverence  of 
Onkelos  for  the  name  of  God,  shown  in  substituting  the 
J/emra,  or  something  intermediate,  is  not  so  excessive 
in  Jonathan  as  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum.  If  such  be 
the  diversity  of  Jonathan  and  the  Jerusalem  Targum, 
they  are  not  one  work  fundamentally;  nor  is  the  one  a 
recension,  now  in  fragments,  of  the  other.  But  how  is 
their  resemblance  to  be  explained?  Onlj'  by  the  fact 
that  both  have  relation  to  Onkelos.  The  author  of  the 
Jerusalem  Targum  worked  upon  that  of  Onkelos,  his 
object  being  to  correct  it  according  to  certain  principles, 
and  to  insert  in  it  a  selection  of  Haggadahs  current 
among  the  people.  Pseudo-.Ionathan  afterwards  re- 
sumed the  same  office,  and  completed  what  his  prede- 
cessor had  begun.  The  Jerusalem  Targum  formed  the 
basis  of  Jonathan,  and  its  own  basis  was  that  of  Onke- 
los. Jonathan  used  both  his  predecessors'  paraphrases, 
the  author  of  the  Jerusalem  Targum  that  of  Onkelos 
alone.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  small  glossarial  pas- 
sages of  the  Jerusalem  Targum  are  intended  as  a  criti- 
cal commentary  upon  Onkelos,  and  from  his  standpoint 
the  author  proceeds  freely  in  using  his  predecessor. 
Thus  he  rejects  his  acceptations  of  words,  and  gives 
closer  acceptations  for  his  freer  ones.  In  many  places 
where  Onkelos's  scrupulosity  about  removing  anthropo- 
morphisms from  the  text  had  obscured  the  sense,  the 
Jerusalem  Targum  restores  the  original  meaning  by- 
some  addition  or  change.  Thus  in  (ien.  vi,  G,  where 
Onkelos  omits  the  name  Jehovah  and  paraphrases, 
the  Jerusalem  Targum  comes  near  the  original  text. 
Sometimes,  where  Onkelos  Aramaizes  a  Hebrew  word, 
the  Jerusalem  Targum  substitutes  a  genuine  Aramae- 
an one,  as  in  viii,  22,  where  the  Nli"^!?  of  Onkelos  is 
displaced  for  N2";'^C.  So  in  xxxiv,  12,  where  Onke- 
los has  '3Pi'?1  ■p'nrti'a,  the  Jerusalem  Targum  puts 
Xri3>irD1  "i^lS.  Vice  versa,  the  Jerusalem  Targum 
often  prefers  a  Hebrew  word  to  Onkelos's  Aramaean  one, 
perhaps  because  the  latter  was  better  known  in  Pales- 
tine, as  in  xxii,  24.  There  is,  indeed,  no  uniformity 
between  Onkelos  and  Jerusalem  in  the  use  of  Ar- 
amaean  words,  while   consistent  divergences   may   be 


readily  traced.  After  all  that  has  been  said  there  can 
be  no  doidjt  that  the  general  object  of  the  author  of  the 
Jerusaleni  Targum  was  to  correct  and  explain  Onkelos, 
adapting  it  to  a  later  time  and  different  country  by  en- 
riching it  with  the  Haggadic  lore  which  had  accumu- 
lated, so  that  its  deficiencies  might  be  removed.  From 
being  a  version,  he  wished  to  supplement  it  in  various 
parts,  so  that  it  should  be  a  paraphrase  there.  That  he 
has  made  many  mistakes,  and  departed  in  not  a  few 
cases  from  Onkelos  for  the  worse,  we  need  not  remark, 
nor  enumerate  his  errors,  since  Petermami  has  collated 
them  {op,  cit.  p.  60  sq.).  It  is  this  fraginentary  Jeru- 
salem Targum  to  which  Jonathan  had  regard  in  the 
first  instance.  He  uses  the  larger  paraphrases  and  Hag- 
gadic parts  of  it,  as  well  as  the  smaller  variations  from 
Onkelos,  but  always  with  discretion.  More  commonly 
the  Haggadah  of  the  Jerusalem  Targimi  is  simplified 
and  abridged.  Nor  does  Jonathan  follow  Onkelos  im- 
plicitly, but  often  diverges.  If  he  does  not  adhere  con- 
sistently to  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  we  need  not  expect 
to  see  him  copying  Onkelos.  Thus  in  Gen.  vii,  11; 
xxii,  2-1,  he  leaves  Oid^elos  for  the  Jerusalem  Targum. 
It  shoidd  also  be  observed  that  Jonathan  relies  upon 
Onkelos  much  more  than  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  which 
is  freer  and  more  independent.  Thus  the  former  fol- 
lows Onkelos,  and  the  latter  departs  from  him  in  Gen. 
xi,  30;  xii,  6,  15;  xiii,  6;  xiv,  5,  21;  xvi,  7,  15;  xix, 
31 ;  XX,  18,  etc.  The  interval  of  time  between  the  Je- 
rusalem Targum  and  Jonathan  cannot  be  determined 
exactly,  but  it  must  have  been  a  century.  From  these 
observations  it  will  no  longer  be  uncertain  "  whether  the 
Targum  of  Jerusalem  hath  been  a  continued  Targum,  or 
only  the  notes  of  some  learned  Jew  u])on  the  margins 
of  the  Pentateuch,  or  an  abridgment  of  Onkelos"  (Allix, 
Judgment  of  the  Ancient  Jewish  Church,  etc.,  p.  88).  All 
the  guesses  are  incorrect.  The  only  objection  to  this 
hypothesis  is  the  statement  of  Zunz  that  because  many 
citations  made  by  older  authors  from  the  two  Targums 
in  question  are  now  missing,  an  older  anil  complete  Je- 
rusalem Targum  must  have  existed,  which  is  now  lost. 
But  when  we  consider  the  probable  chances  of  passages 
being  lost  in  the  course  of  transcription,  and  of  others 
being  interpolated,  as  also  the  fact  of  variations  in  the 
editions,  it  need  not  be  assumed,  in  the  face  of  internal 
evidence,  that  they  are  very  different  now  from  what 
they  were  at  first.  Many  of  the  passages  cited  by  au- 
thors and  now  wanting,  which  Zunz  has  brought  to- 
gether, need  a  great  deal  of  sifting  and  correction,  as 
has  been  ably  shown  by  Seligsohn  in  Frankel's  Mo- 
natsschrift,  1857,  p.  113.  The  view  of  the  relation 
now  given  between  Onkelos,  the  Jerusalem  Targum, 
and  Pseudo-Jonathan  was  briefly  advocated  by  Fran- 
kel  {op.  cit.  1846,  p.  Ill  sij.)  with  ability  and  success. 
His  view  has  again  been  taken  up  by  Seligsohn 
and  Traub,  and  satisfactorily  established  by  them  in 
a  prize -essay,  published  in  Frankel's  Monatsschrift, 
1857. 

3.  Editions  and  Commentaries.  —  The  Pseudo- Jona- 
than Targum  was  first  published  at  Venice  in  1591; 
then  at  Hanau,  1618;  Amsterdam,  1640;  Prague,  1646; 
Amsterdam,  1671  and  1703;  Berlin,  1705;  Wilna,  1852; 
Vienna,  1859,  etc. — all  these,  as  well  as  the  editio  prin- 
ceps,  having  Onkelos  and  the  Jerusalem  Targum.  It  is 
also  in  the  London  Polyglot,  vol.  iv,  together  with  a 
Latin  translation  made  by  Antony  Chevalier.  It  was 
translated  into  English  by  Etheridge  (Lond.  1862-65). 
The  Jerusalem  Targum  was  first  printed  by  Bomberg 
(Venice,  1518)  in  his  Rabbinical  Bible,  and  reprinted  in 
the  subsequent  liabbinical  Bibles  issued  by  him,  and  in 
the  great  Polyglots.  Since  its  publication  by  Walton 
in  1657,  it  has  also  appeared  at  Wilna  (1852),  Vienna 
(1859),  and  Warsaw  (1875).  Francis  "Taylor  made  a 
Latin  version  of  this  Targum  (Lond.  1649);  but  the 
more  correct  one  is  that  of  Antony  Chevalier  above 
noticed. 

A  commentary  was  written  upon  the  Pseudo-Jona- 
than and  Jerusalem  Targums  by  David  ben-Jacob  Ze- 
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brecyn  (Prague,  1G09),  entitled 'jr:'!-'  d15"in  hi'  im'^B 
^w"'J1~^  D^J"im ;  by  Mordecai  ben-Naphtali  liirsch 
(Amsterdam,  1671),  entitled  D""3Dn  miip,  but  OTT'S 
labriT'"!  "iPr,"^  C^SnP  bv  is  given  in  the  Pentateuch 
edition  published  at  Wilna  in  1850.  K.  Pheiljel  ben- 
David  (Ilanau,  1G14),  author  of  m^-on  "IlXn,  did  not 
compose,  as  tlie  writer  of  the  art.  "  Targum"  in  Kitto 
states,  a  commentary  on  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  Jeru- 
shalmi,  but  an  elucidation  of  difficult  words  found  in 
Jonathan's  Targum. 

We  subjoin  the  following  specimens  from  Genesis  and 
Deuteronomy,  selected  at  random : 


8,  18).  The  extraneous  insertions  are  verj-  numerous, 
uncertain,  fabulous,  and  incorrect.  Thus  at  ii,  1  we 
read,  '"And  the  three  friends  of  Job  lieard  of  all  the 
evil  that  had  come  upon  liim  when  tliey  had  seen  the 
trees  of  his  garden  burned  up,  and  the  bread  of  his  food 
clianged  into  living  Hesh,  and  the  wine  of  his  drink 
into  blood;  and  they  came  each  one  from  his  place, 
anil  for  this  service  thej-  were  delivered  from  the  place 
appointed  them  in  Gehenna."  In  i,  15  the  words  of  tlie 
original  XiT  7V  bsm  are  rendered  Uj'^rr^  HbsSI 
"iri""CT  ri:?"S'2  ri'^P"'i),  "  and  the  queen  of  Samar- 
cand  (V)  suddenly  rushed  in."     If  fSamarcand  be  really 


OnkilM. 

17.  And  to  Adam  he  siiid,  For  that  thou  hast 
accepted  the  word  of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten 
from  the  tree  of  which  I'have  commanded  unto 
thee,  and  said,  Thou  shall  not  eat  from  it :  cursed 
shall  the  earth  be  for  thv  sake;  with  trouble 
ehalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the'days  of  thy  life  ; 

18.  And  thorns  and  thistles  it  shall  grow  for 
thee ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  grass  of  the  Held. 


1.  And  Moses  ascended  from  the  encampment 
of  Moab  to  the  mountain  of  Nebo :  the  head  of 
the  height  that  is  opposite  Jericho,  And  Jehovah 
showed  him  all  the  land  of  Gilead  unto  Dan. 


2.  And  all  Naphtali  and  the  land  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  and  all  the  land  of  Judah  to  the 
hiudmost  sea. 


,  And  the  west  and  the  plain  of  the  valley  of 
icho  the  city  of  the  palms,  unto  Zoar. 


Gen.  Ill,  17,  18. 
Targum  Jerushahi 


18.  And  thorns  and  thistles  shall  it  multiply 
for  thee  ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  grass  that  is  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Then  began  Adam  and 
said,  I  pray,  through  the  Mercy  that  is  before 
thee,  Jehovah,  let  us  not  be  accounted  before  thee 
as  the  beasts  that  eat  the  grass  on  the  face  of  the 
field  :  may  we  be  permitted  to  arise  and  toil  with 
the  toil  ot  our  hands,  and  eat  food  from  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  ;  and  thus  may  there  be  a  difference 
before  thee  between  the  sous  of  man  and  the  off- 
spring of  cattle. 

Deut.  XXXIV,  1-3. 
1.  And  Moses  ascended  from  the  plain  of  Moab 
to  the  mountain  of  Nebo,  the  sumuiit  of  the  hill 
which  is  opposite  Jericho.     And  God  showed  him 
the  whole  land  :  Gilead  unto  Dau  of  Csesarea. 


Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan. 

17.  And  to  Adam  lie  said,  Because  thou  hast  re- 
ceived the  word  of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten  from 
the  fruit  of  the  tree,  of  which  1  commanded  thee, 
Thou  shalt  not  eat  from  it :  cursed  be  the  earth, 
because  it  has  not  shown  unto  thee  thv  fault ;  in 
sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  daysof  thy  life  ; 

18.  And  thorns  and  thistles  shall  grow  and 
multiply  for  thy  sake  ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the 
grass  that  is  on  the  face  of  the  field.  Adam  an- 
swered and  said,  I  pray,  by  the  Mercy  that  is  be- 
fore thee,  Jehovah,  that  we  may  not  be  deemeil 
like  unto  the  beasts,  that  we  should  eat  grass 
that  is  ou  the  face  .>f  the  tield  ;  may  we  be  allow- 
ed to  arise  and  toil  with  tlie  toiling'  of  our  hands, 
and  eat  food  from  Ihe  f  .od  of  the  earth,  and  thus 
mav  there  be  a  distinction  now  before  thee  be- 
tween the  sons  of  men  and  the  offspring  of  cattle. 


1.  And  Moses  ascended  from  the  plains  of  Moab 
to  the  mountain  of  Nebo,  the  summit  of  the 
height  which  is  over  against  Jericho  ;  and  the 
word  of  Jehovah  showcd'him  all  the  mighty  ones 
of  the  land  ;  the  powerful  deeds  which  Jepnthah 
from  Gilead  would  do,  and  the  victories  of  Sam- 
son the  son  of  Manoah,  from  the  tribe  of  Dan, 

2.  And  the  thousand  princes  from  the  house  of 
Naphtali  who  joined  issue  with  Balnk,  and  the 
kings  whom  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  from  the 
tribe  o;'  Ephraim,  would  kill,  and  the  power  of 
Gideon  the  son  of  Joash  from  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh, and  all  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  house  of  Judah  who  would  rule  in  the  land 
until  the  second  .Sanctuary  would  be  laid  low. 

3.  And  the  king  of  the  south  who  would  join 
the  king  of  the  north  to  destroy  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land,  and  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  who  would  oppress 

Israel,  and  the  exile  of  the  disciples  of  Elijah  who  would  be  driven  out  from  the  plain  of  Jericho,  and  the  exile  of  the  disciples  of  Elisha  who 
would  be  driven  out  from  the  city  of  palms  by  their  brethren,  the  house  of  Israel  ;  two  hundred  thousand  men.     And  the  woes  of  each  gene 
tion  and  the  punishment  oi  Annul g us  [Armillu 
the  sword  :  to  save,  etc. 


2.  And  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  the  land 
of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  the  whole  laud 
of  Judah,  to  the  hindmost  sea. 


3.  And  west,  and  the  plain  of  the  valley  of 
Jericho  the  city  which  produces  the  palms,  that 
is  Zeer. 


s]  the  evil  one  and  the  battle-array  of  Gog.     And 


I  great  l 


4.  Literature.  —  Winer,  De  Joivithanis  in  Pentntev- 
chnm  Paraphrasi  Chalduica  (Erlangen,  1823) ;  Peter- 
maun,  De  Duahus  Pentnieuchi  Parajihrasibus  Chaldaicis, 
pt.  i ;  Be  Indole  Paraphraseos  qtice  Jonuthunis  esse  clici- 
tiir  (Berolin.  1829)  ;  Biir,  Geist  des  Jermchalmi  {Pseudo- 
Jonathan),  in  Frankel's  Monatsschrift,  1851-52,  p.  235- 
242;  Seligsohn  and  Traub,  Ueherden  Geist  der  Uebersetz- 
unc)  des  Jonathan  ben-Usiel  zitm  Pentateuch  und  die  Ab- 
fassung  des  in  den  Editionen  dieser  Uebeisetzum/  beif/e- 
druchten  Targum  Jeruschidmi,  in  Frankel's  Monats- 
schrift, 1857,  p.  96-114,  138-149;  Geiger,  Bas  Jerusa- 
lemische  Targum  ztnn  Pentateuch,  in  the  Urschrift  u. 
Ueberselznng  der  Bibel  (Breslau,  1857),  p.  457-480;  Se- 
ligsohn, Be  iJuabus  Hierosolymitanis  Pentateuchi  Para- 
phi-asibus  (ibid.  1858)  ;  Gronemann,  Die  J onutharC sche 
Pentateuch-U ebersetzimg,  etc.  (Leips.  1879). 

V.  Targums  on  the  llagiugrapha.  —  These  Targums 
are  generally  divided  into  three  groups,  viz.:  a.  Job, 
Psalms,  Proverbs ;  b.  The  five  Megilloth  ;  c.  Daniel, 
Chronicles,  and  Ezra.  Tradition  ascribes  to  I!.  Joseph 
the  Blind  the  authorship  of  this  Targum,  but  this  is 
contradicted  by  writers  even  of  the  13th  century  (see 
Zuiiz.  op.  cit.  p.  65). 

1.  The  Targum  on  the  Book  of  Job. — A  feature  of 
this  Targum  is  its  Haggadical  character.  As  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  1st  century  a  paraphrase  on  the  book 
of  Job  is  mentioned.  Its  difficulty,  but  more  especially 
its  adaptation  to  allegorizing  fancies,  presented  a  pe- 
culiar temptation  to  Chaldee  expositors.  In  many 
places  we  find  a  double  Targum.  After  one  interpre- 
tation, which  is  always  free  in  character,  anotlier  still 
more  paraplirastic  is  annexed  with  the  introductory, 
Nr,  i.  e.  inX  Ci;ir,  another  Targum  (comp.  xviii,  7, 


mentioned,  the  date  is  late.  The  language  is  inter- 
mixed with  Greek  and  Latin  words  in  the  same  degree 
as  the  Palestinian  Targumim  and  Midrashim.  Thus 
the  word  "^PSJX,  ayytXog  (angel),  is  used  in  xv,  15; 
XX,  27;  XXXV,  10.  Bacher  also  finds  in  this  Targum 
the  Latin  word  delator,  and  comes  to  the  conclu.sioii 
that  the  author  lived  in  Palestine,  under  Koman  do- 
minion, in  the  4th  or  oth  century,  while  the  writer  of 
the  art.  "Targum"  in  Kitto  states  that  "the  work  is  a 
growth  belonging  to  various  times  and  writers,  of  which 
the  beginning  and  end  cannot  be  precisely  determined." 
With  regard  to  the  INIasoretie  text,  the  Targum  of 
Job  agrees  sometimes  with  the  Sept.  (as  xix,  29:  13, 
Targ.  rr^a,  Sept.  tv  aurip;  xxii,  21 :  "inNim,  Targ. 
~D??",  Sept.  KapTTof  cov;  xxxi,  32  :  n^'xb,  Targ. 
XiDt3=xb,  Sept.  ^£we,  both  n'n'lX),or  with  the  Peshito 
(comp.  iii,  8;  vi,  16;  vii.  4:  ix,  7;  xvi,  10;  xxvi,  10; 
xxxiii,  28).  Often  the  reading  of  the  Targum  has  to 
be  explained  from  an  interchange  of  letters,  thus  : 

-I  and  "I—   xxiv,  24;  ^•0',  Tar.  ITCT   C  =  i-|1X). 

nin  CTH). 

X     "     n—       vii,    4;  nT21,  "     TINI    (r"iTi:l). 

n   "  -iz—  xxx,  i'2:  nn-E,         "  tms  ("inijs). 

Ci'.T^'ii-.isn"). 
1-    xix,  2S;  "la,  "  13  ^n-ia). 


xxiv, 

24; 

^^o', 

V, 

5; 

bs, 

xxx. 

3; 

nxic, 

xviii, 

7 ; 

n^x. 

vii, 

4; 

TT21, 

xxx. 

1'2 

nn-E, 

xvii. 

2 

cn-.inai, 

xix, 

2S; 

■^a, 
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1  aiul   l-xxviii,    T;  IT^N,       Tiuv  mn   {il^r,\ 

xxxvi,  10;  -px,  "    -pwX   (N15  T-sm). 

3    "  ir-    vii,  9;  -,:-,        "  )^-j  (posT  n-oz^n 

.(N::n 
xxxvi,  20;  risen,    "  r]X3n  p^;r). 

Ill  two  cases  the  variation  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
bearini;  amiss,  viz.  xxix,  22,  where,  instead  of  r]13n, 
S:3"^n("ia"rn),  and  xxxix,  23,  where,  for  nDin, 
rT?2~in('^Tjn)  is  read.  The  number  is  greater  where 
the  vowi'l-points  differ  from  those  of  the  JMasorah.  Va- 
riations of  tliis  kind  may  amount  to  about  thirty. 

The  Tarijuni  on  Job  was  published  by  John  Tercn- 
tius  (Franek.  16(33)  [the  text  being  that  of  Buxtorf,  and 
the  Latin  translation  that  of  Arias  Montaiuis],  with 
notes,  consisting  of  various  readings  and  explanations 
of  Chaldee  words.  The  Latin  version  of  Alphonso  de 
Zamora  was  published  with  notes  by  John  INIercier 
(ibid.  1()()3),  and  Victorias  Scialai  translated  it  into 
Latin  (Rome,  1(518).  This  Targutn  has  been  treated 
bv  Bacher,  in  Griitz's  Monntsschriff,  1871,  p.  2U8-22o, 
and  by  Weiss,  De  Libri  Jobi  Paruphrasi  Chaldaica 
(Vratisl.  1873). 

2.  The.  Targuin  on  the  Psalms. — This  Targura  is  not 
so  Haggadic  or  diffuse  as  that  of  Job.  Sometimes  it 
follows  the  original  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  closeness, 
as  in  i,  iii,  v,  vi,  etc.  In  more  cases,  however,  it  in- 
dulges in  prolix  digressions,  absurd  fables,  and  common- 
place remarks.  Two  or  three  different  versions  of  the 
same  text  occasionally  follow  one  another  without  re- 
mark, though  the  introductory  notice  XP,  i.e.  Dimn 
InX,  sometimes  precedes  (comp.  ex,  1).  The  additions 
to  the  text  are  often  inappropriate,  the  sense  distorted, 
tlie  titles  wrongly  paraphrased,  and  fables  are  abundant. 
Thus  in  ex,  1  the  paraphrase  has,  "The  Lord  said  in 
bis  word  that  he  would  appoint  me  lord  of  all  Israel; 
but  he  said  to  me  again,  Wait  for  Saul,  who  is  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  till  he  die,  because  he  does  not  agree 
in  the  kingdom  with  an  associate;  and  afterwards  I 
will  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool,"  to  which  is  sub- 
ji'ined  XH,  thus,  "The  Lord  said  in  his  word  that  he 
would  give  me  the  dominion  because  I  was  intent  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  law  of  his  right  hand:  wait  till  I 
make  thine  enemy  the  footstool  of  thy  feet."  Devia- 
tions from  the  JNIasoretic  text  are  numerous.  On  the 
whole,  the  linguistic  character  of  this  Targum  corre- 
sponds with  that  on  Job,  and  resembles  that  of  the 
Jerusalem  Targuin.  It  abounds  in  Greek  ^vords;  thus, 
besides  the  /tyytXot,  occurring  also  in  Job,  we  meet 
with  ^hjpor,  XX,  4;  TrsXayof,  xlvi,  3;  tc{ipi'o<;,  liii,  1, 
and  xcvii,  10;  7'ijaoQ,  Ixxii,  10;  TrXaTila,  Iviii,  12;  kv- 
ptog,  Ixxiii,  13  ;  ox^OQ,  Ixxxix,  7;  avv(dpim>,  Ivii,  32  ; 
■)^n\Kii)j.ia,  xviii,  34,  etc.  According  to  Bacher,  Das 
Ta?-ffUin  zu  den  Psahiien,  in  Griitz's  Monatsschrift ,  1872, 
p.  408-416;  463-473,  the  author  of  this  Targum  is  the 
.same  as  of  that  on  Job.  Davidson,  in  Kitto's  Cyclop,  s.  v. 
"Targum,"  thinks  that,  "like  the  Targum  on  Job,  this 
one  is  an  accumulation  of  expositions  extending  over 
centuries."  The  Targum  on  the  Psalms  was  printed  in 
Justiniani's  Polyglot  Psalter  (Genoa,  1516),  and  in  the 
Hexaglot  edition  of  the  Psalter,  published  at  Rostock, 
1643.  It  is  also  printed  in  the  latest  Rabbinical  Bible 
(Warsaw.  1875).  The  Antwerp  and  following  Poly- 
glots (1572,  1645,  1657)  contain  the  Latin  version  of 
Arias  INIontaniis.  From  the  Codex  Reuchlin  it  was 
published  by  Lagarde  in  his  Hagior/rapha  Chaldaice 
(Leips.  1«73),  and  republished  by  Xestle  in  his  Psalteri- 
um  Tetraglottnm  (Tiib.  1877-79). 

3.  The  Tarr/um  on  P)-oveibs.  — This  Targum  is  not 
Haggadic,  and  adheres  more  closely  to  the  original 
text.  Its  remarkable  agreement  with  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion  has   often   been   noticed  —  an  agreement   which 


extends  even  to  the  choice  and  position  of  words, 
comp.  i,  1-6,  8,  10,  12,  13;  ii,  9,  10,  13-15;  iii,  2-9; 
iv,  1-3,  26;  v,  1,  2,  4,  5;  viii,  27;  x,  3-5;  xxvi,  1; 
xxvii,  2,  5,  6,  8 ;  xxix,  5,  6;  xxxi,  31.  Dathe,  in  his 
JJe  Ratione  Consensus  Versioiiis  ChuldaiccB  et  Syriacce 
Proverbiorum  Solomonis  (Lips.  1764),  was  the  first  who 
gave  special  attention  to  tiiis  fact,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Chaldee  interpreter  was  dependent  on 
the  Syriac.  He  endeavors  to  prove  his  position  by  many 
pertinent  arguments,  such  as  that  the  Syriac  explains 
Aramaean  departures  from  the  Hebrew  most  naturally, 
and  that  many  Syriacisms  in  words, forms,  and  orthogra- 
phy appear  in  the  version  which  are  otherwise  unknown 
to  Chaldee,  or  at  least  are  very  rare.  Eichhorn  and 
Volck  take  the  same  view.  Hiivernick  denies  the  use 
of  the  one  by  the  other,  endeavoring  to  account  for 
their  similarity  by  the  cognate  dialects  in  which  both 
are  written,  the  identity  of  country  in  which  they  had 
their  origin,  and  their  literality.  Davidson,  in  Kitto's  Cy- 
clopcedia,  is  inclined  to  believe  that,  the  Targum  having 
been  made  in  Syria,  the  Syriac  as  well  as  the  Hebrew 
was  consulted,  or  rather  the  Greek  through  the  medium 
of  the  Syriac.  While  the  Hebrew  was  the  basis,  the 
Syriac  was  freeh'  used.  Different  entirely  is  the  opin- 
ion of  Maybaum,  who  takes  the  opposite  ground  to 
that  of  Dathe,  Eichhorn,  and  others.  He  believes  that 
the  Syriac  interpreter  was  dependent  on  the  Chaldee. 
The  statements  in  the  art.  Syriac  Version,  its  Re- 
lation TO  THE  Sei'tuagint  AND  Chaldee,  in  this 
Cyclopcedia,  confirm  this  view.  The  greatest  obstacle 
in  all  these  disquisitions  is  the  want  of  a  critical 
text,  and  INIaybaum,  who  compared  the  different  read- 
ings together  with  an  ancient  codex  preserved  at 
Breslau,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Dathe's  evi- 
dence is  based  upon  corrupt  readings.  As  to  the  orig- 
inal language  of  this  Targum,  Dathe  (op.  cit.  p.  125) 
expresses  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  originally  writ- 
ten in  Syriac,  the  Chaldaisms  which  we  find  at  present 
having  been  interpolated  bj'  Jews :  "  Nempe  JmUei 
utebantur  versionibus  Syriacis,  quas  legere  atque  intel- 
ligere  ob  summam  utriusque  linguse  consensionem  pa- 
terant.  Sed  mutabant  eas  passim,  partim  ad  suas  dia- 
lecti  proprietatem.  partim  ad  lectionem  textus  Hebr.Tei 
inter  eos  receptam."  His  hypothesis  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Chaldee  in  xviii,  22  agrees  with  the  He- 
brew "2"'^  N:i:2  n\rS  XS^,  and  while  the  other  ver- 
sions read  tin"  13  after  l^'wJX,  the  Chaldee  agrees  with 
the  Hebrew.  But  it  is  evident  that  because  the  word 
is  wanting  in  one  IMS.,  this  inference  cannot  be  drawn 
concerning  all  others.  The  fact  in  the  matter  is,  that 
only  in  Walton's  edition  does  the  Chaldee  agree  with 
the  Hebrew  text;  while  others,  as  Dathe  himself  admits, 
have  the  word  n^'U.  And,  after  all,  how  is  it  that  the 
Chaldee  so  often  deviates  from  the  Masoretic  text? 
Whence  is  it  that  so  many  Chaldaisms  are  found  even 
in  those  codices  which,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  do 
not  agree  with  the  Masoretic  text?  The  answer  is  that, 
as  the  Chaldaisms  in  our  Targum  are  as  original  as  the 
Syriacisms,  we  have  here  evidently  to  do  with  a  mixed 
dialect ;  and  from  the  analysis  given  on  the  linguistic 
peculiarities,  INIaybaum  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
language  of  the  Targum  on  Pioverbs  is  Syro-Chaldaic, 
and  the  original  language  of  the  author.  The  relation 
of  the  Chaldee  to  the  Syriac  version  having  already 
been  treated  at  some  length  in  the  art.  Syriac  Version, 
its  Relation  to  the  Septuagint  and  Chaldee, 
we  can  only  refer  to  it.  If  the  hypothesis  of  Maybaum, 
which  we  have  adopted,  be  true,  viz.  that  the  Syriac 
depended  upon  the  Chaldee,  not  i-ice  versa  —  for  even 
Davidson  admits  that  "  a  uniform  dependence  of  the 
Aramasan  upon  the  Sj'riac  cannot  be  sustained" — the 
Targum  on  Proverbs  must  have  existed  at  a  verj'  early 
period ;  at  any  rate,  Davidson  acknowledges  tliat  the 
Targum  on  Proverbs  is  older  than  those  on  Job  and 
Psalms,  in  this  respect  following  Zunz.  This  being  so, 
we  do  not  err  in  assuming  that  the  Targum  on  Proverbs 
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belongs  to  the  '2d  or  3(1  century.  It  is  generally  found 
in  tlie  Polyglot  and  Kabhiuioal  Bibles.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Alphonso  de  Zamora  and  John 
Mercier.  See,  besides  Dathe's  treatise,  already  men- 
tioned, Maybaura,  Utber  die  Sprache  dvs  Targtim  zu  den 
Spriichen  vnd  de.isen  Verhdl/niss  ztini  Syrer,  in  Merx'* 
Archiv  fiir  wisseiischd/lliche  Forschung  des  Alten  Testa- 
ments, ii,  6G  sq. 

4.  The  Tarcpim  on  the  Five  Mef/illoth,  i.  e.  on  Ruth, 
Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  Cantioles,  and  the  Lamentations, 
is,  according  to  Ziniz,  a  iNIidrashic  paraphrase,  exceed- 
ingly loose  and  free  in  character,  containing  legends, 
fables,  allusions  to  Jewish  history,  and  many  fanciful 
additions.  The  whole  bears  the  impress  of  a  date  con- 
siderably posterior  to  the  Talmudic  time,  and  is  written 
in  an  intermediate  dialect  between  the  West  Arama!an 
of  Job,  Psalms,  and  Proverbs,  and  the  East  Aramaean  of 
the  Babylonian  Talmud.  The  least  Haggadic  is  Ruth, 
the  most  rhapsodical  that  of  Canticles.  Delitzsch 
{Gesch.  d.jihJ.  Poesie,  p.  135)  thinks  that  "  the  Targums 
on  the  five  Megilloth  are  the  most  beautiful  national 
works  of  art,  through  which  there  runs  the  golden 
thread  of  Scripture,  and  which  are  held  together  only 
by  the  unity  of  the  idea."  Whether  these  Targums 
are  the  work  of  one  or  different  persons  cannot  be  well 
decided.  The  former  is  the  opinion  of  Zunz,  Volck, 
and  Deutsch,  the  latter  that  of  Davidson. 

(1.)  The  Targum  on  Ruth  was  published  separately 
with  a  Latin  translation  and  scholia  by  John  Mercier 
(Paris,  1564),  and  the  following  specimen  will  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  same:  Ruthii,  10,  II,"  Why  have  I  found  pity 
in  thine  eyes  to  know  me,  and  I  of  a  strange  people,  of  the 
daughters  of  ^Moab,  and  of  a  people  who  are  not  clean  to 
enter  into  the  Church  of  the  Lord?  And  Boaz  answered 
and  said  to  her,  In  telling  it  has  been  told  me  by  the 
saying  of  the  wise  men,  that  when  the  Lord  decreed,  he 
did  not  decree  respecting  women,  but  men ;  and  it  was 
said  to  me  in  prophecy  that  kings  and  prophets  are 
about  to  spring  from  thee  on  account  of  the  good  thou 
hast  done,"  etc. 

(2.)  The  paraphi-ase  on  Lamentations  is  more  Mi- 
drashic  than  that  on  Ruth,  but  of  the  same  ty]>e,  being 
copiously  interwoven  w'itli  pieces  of  histor\^,  allegorj-, 
fables,  reflections,  etc. 

(3.)  The  paraphrase  on  Ecclesiastes  is  more  INIi- 
drashic than  the  former,  the  author  having  given  a  free 
rein  to  his  imagination  and  made  copious  insertions. 
The  following  verses  will  best  illustrate  the  character 
of  this  paraphrase.     In  i,  2,  we  read : 

"  When  Solomon  the  king  of  Israel  foresaw,  by  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  that  tlie  kiujidom  of  Kehoboam  his 
son  would  be  divided  with  .Jeiohoam  the  sou  of  Nehat, 
and  that  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  temple  would  be  de- 
stroyed, and' that  the  people  of  Israel  would  be  led  into 
captivity,  he  said,  by  the  Divine  Word,  Vanity  of  vanities 
is  this  world ;  vanity  of  vanities  is  all  which  I  and  my 
father,  David,  have  labored  for,  all  of  it  is  vanity  .  .  .  (ver. 
12,13).  When  kini;  Solomon  was  sitting  upon  the  throne 
of  his  kingdom,  his  heart  became  very  proiid  of  his  rich- 
es, and  he  transgressed  the  Word  of  God,  and  he  <:atheied 
many  horses  and  chariots  and  riders,  and  he  amassed 
much  gold  and  silver,  and  he  married  from  foreign  na- 
tions, whereupon  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
against  him;  and  he  sent  to  him  Ashmoda,  the  king  of 
the  dsemons,  who  drove  him  from  the  throne  of  his  king- 
dom, and  took  away  the  ring  from  his  hand,  in  order  that 
he  shon'd  roam  and  wander  about  in  the  world  to  re- 
))roye  it;  and  he  went  about  in  the  provincial  towns  and 
the  cities  of  the  hind  of  Israel,  weeping  and  lamenting, 
and  saying,  I  am  Coheleth,  whose  name  was  formerly 
called  Solomon,  who  was  king  over  Israel  in  Jcrnsalem  : 
and  I  gave  my  heart  to  ask  instruction  of  God  at  the  time 
when  he  appeared  unto  me  in  Gibeon,  to  try  me,  and  to 
•ask  me  what  I  desire  of  him  ;  and  I  asked  nothing  of  him 
except  wisdom,  to  know  the  difference  between  good  and 
evil,  and  knowledge  of  whatsoever  was  done  under  the 
sun  in  this  woild,  and  I  saw  all  the  works  of  the  wicked 
children  of  men — a  sad  business  which  God  gave  to  the 
children  of  men  to  be  afflicted  by  it." 

As  this  Targum  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Ginsburg,  in  his  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes  (London, 
1861),  the  reader,  by  perusing  the  same,  will  be  enabled 
to  judge  for  himself  better  than  by  any  extracts. 


(4.)  The  Targiim  on  Canticles  is  the  most  Haggadic 
of  all,  and  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  a  paraphrase,  be- 
cause the  words  of  the  original  are  completely  covered 
by  extravagant  and  inflated  expressions  ("nugajatque 
frivolitates")  which  refer  to  another  subject.  "The  para- 
phrast  lias  indulged  in  the  greatest  license,  and  allowed 
his  imagination  to  run  riot  in  a  multiplicity  of  ways." 
He  has  composed  a  panegyric  on  his  people,  describing 
prophetically  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  begin- 
ning with  their  exode  from  Egypt,  and  detailing  their 
doings  and  sufferings  down  to  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah and  the  building  of  the  third  Temple.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  this  allegory,  i,  3  relates  Jehovah's  fame 
which  went  abroad  in  consequence  of  the  wonders  he 
wrought  when  bringing  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  ; 
ver.  12  describes  the  dejiarture  of  Moses  to  receive  the 
two  tables  of  stone,  and  how  the  Israelites  in  the  mean- 
time made  the  golden  calf;  ver.  14  particularizes  the 
pardon  of  that  sin  and  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle; 
iii,  G-11  refers  to  the  passage  of  the  Israelites,  under  the 
leadership  of  Joshua,  over  the  Jordan,  their  attacking 
and  conquering  the  Canaanites,  and  the  building  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple;  v,  2  describes  the  Babylonian  captivity; 
vi,  2  represents  the  deliverance  of  Israel  through  Cyrus, 
and  the  building  of  the  second  Temple  :  ver.  7,  etc., 
names  the  battles  of  the  Maccabees;  vii,  11,12  represents 
the  present  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  and  their  future  anx- 
iety to  learn  the  time  of  their  restoration ;  viii,  5,  etc., 
describes  the  resurrectiim  of  the  dead,  the  final  ingath- 
ering of  Israel,  the  building  of  the  third  Temple,  etc. 

Tlie  very  first  verse  of  this  Targum  reads  thus : 

"The  songs  and  praises  which  Solomon  the  prophet, 
king  of  Israel,  sang  by  the  spirit  of  projihecy,  before  God, 
the  Lord  of  the  whole  world.  Ten  songs  were  sung  in 
this  world,  but  this  song  is  the  most  celebrated  of  them 
all.  The  first  song  Adam  sang  when  his  sins  were  fur- 
given  him,  and  when  the  Sabbath-day  came  and  protect- 
ed him  he  opened  his  month  and  said,  'A  song  for  the 
Sabbath-dny,'  etc.  (Psa.  xcii).  The  second  song  Moses  and 
the  children  of  Israel  sang  when  the  Lord  of  the  world  di- 
vided the  Red  Sea  for  them.  They  all  opened  their  mouths 
and  sang  as  one  man  the  song  as  it  is  written,  'Then 
sang  Mcises  and  the  children  of  Israel'  (Exod.  xv,  1).  The 
third  song  the  children  of  Israel  sang  when  the  well  of 
water  was  given  to  them,  as  it  is  wiitien,  'Then  sang 
Israel'  (Nnmb.  xxi,  17 ).  The  fourth  song  Moses  the 
prophet  sang  when  his  time  fame  to  depiirt  from  this 
world,  in  which  he  reproved  the  people  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  as  it  is  written,  'Give  ear,  O  heavens,  and  I  will 
speak'  (Dent,  xxxii,  1).  The  fifth  sons:  Joshua  the  son 
of  Nun  sang  when  he  waged  war  in  (Jibeon,  and  the  snii 
and  moon  stood  still  fm- him  thirty-six  hours;  and  when 
they  left  oil"  singing  their  song,  he  himself  opened  his 
month  and  sang  this  song,  as  it  is  written,  'Then  sang 
Joshua  before  the  Lord'  (Josh,  x,  12).  The  sixth  song 
Barak  and  Deborah  sang  in  the  day  when  the  Lord  de- 
livered Sisera  and  his  aimy  into  the  hands  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  as  it  is  written,  'Then  sang  Deborah,' etc. 
(Judg.  V,  11).  The  seventh  sontr  Hannah  sang  when  a  son 
was  given  her  by  the  Lord,  as  it  is  written,  'And  Hannah 
prayed  prophetically  and  said'  (1  Sam.  ii,  1,  and  the  Tar- 
gum, ad  Inc.).  The  eighth  song  David  the  son  of  Israel 
sang  for  all  the  wonders  which  the  Lord  did  for  him.  He 
opened  his  mouth  and  sang  a  hymn,  as  it  is  written,  'And 
David  sang  in  prophecy  before  the  Lord'  (2  S.mi.  xxii,l, 
and  the  Targum,  ad  loc).  The  ninth  gong  Solomon  the 
king  of  Israel  sang  by  the  Holy  Spirit  before  <Jod,  the 
Lord  of  the  whole  world.  And  the  tenth  song  the  chil- 
dren of  the  captivity  shall  sing  when  they  shall  be  deliv- 
ered from  their  caiitivily,  as  it  is  written  and  declared  by 
Isaiah  the  prophet,  'This  song  shall  be  nnto  yon  for  joy, 
as  in  the  night  in  which  the  feast  of  the  Passover  is  cele- 
brated; and  gladness  of  heart  as  when  the  people  go  to 
apiiear  before  the  Lord  three  times  in  the  year,  with  all 
kinds  of  music,  and  with  the  sound  of  the  timbrel,  to  go 
up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  to  worship  before 
the  Lord  the  mighty  one  of  Israel'  (Isa.  xxx,  29)." 

From  this  specimen  it  will  be  seen  how  far  the  learned 
Broughton  was  correct  in  saying  tliat  the  paraphrase 
"is  worth  our  study,  both  for  delight  and  profit."  This 
Targum  is  found  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles;  it  has  been 
translated  into  Latin,  and  is  also  accessible  to  English 
readers  in  the  translation  of  Gill,  at  the  end  of  his  Com- 
menlary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon  (Lond.  1751),  p.  535  sq. 
(5.)  The  Targum,  or  i-ather  Targums,  on  Esther. — 
The  book  of  Esther,  enjoying,  both  through  its  story- 
like form  and  the  early  injunction  of  its  being  read  or 
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heard  bj'  every  one  on  the  Feast  of  Purim,  a  great  circu- 
lation and  popularity,  has  been  targumized  many  times. 
()ne  translation  of  concise  form,  and  adhering  closely  to 
the  text,  occurs  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglot  (vol.  iii) ;  it  was 
issued  enlarged  with  glosses  by  Tailer  in  Tarriitm  Priiis 
et  Pogteiius  in  Esther,  studiis  F.  Taileri  (Lond.  Uio5), 
and  forms  the  Tdn/itm  f'fiiis  which  is  contained  in 
the  London  Polyglot.  IMuch  more  prolix,  and  ampli- 
fving  still  more  the  legends  of  this  Targum  (comp. 
i.  "2,  II ;  ii,  o,  7 ;  iii,  1 ;  v,  14,  etc.)  is  the  Targiim  Posti'- 
r'lHs  in  Tailer,  it  being  "a  collection  of  Eastern  ro- 
mances, broken  up  and  arranged  to  the  single  verses; 
of  gorgeous  hues  and  extravagant  imagination,  such  as 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Adi<harih  or  Chamis,  or  any 
Eastern  collection  of  legends  and  tales."  Its  final  re- 
daction probalily  belongs  to  the  11th  century.  This  is 
the  view  of  Dr.  Munk.  the  latest  editor  of  this  second 
Targum,  one  of  the  tales  of  which  runs  as  follows : 

"One  d;iy  when  the  king  (Solomon)  was  again  full  of 
wine,  he  C()minanded  that  all  wild  animals,  tlie  fowls  of 
ihe  air,  and  the  creepinj?  animals  of  the  earth,  as  well  as 
the  devils,  dfemons,  and  spirits,  be  brouj^ht  to  him,  that 
they  niiirht  dance  l)efnre  him,  and  behold,  with  all  the 
kiuL'S  who  were  wiih  him,  his  glory.  The  royal  sciihe 
called  them  by  their  name,  and  they  all  cougregaied  be- 
fore the  king,  with  the  exception  of  the  wild  cock.  At 
this  the  king  angrily  commanded  that  he  chiiuld  be  sought 
for,  and  when  found,  should  be  brought  in,  intending  to 
kill  him.  Then  said  the  wild  cock  to  the  kint:,  My  lord 
kinir,  'jive  heed  and  hear  my  words!  For  three  months 
I  weiirlied  in  my  mind,  and  flew  about  in  the  whole 
world  in  search   of  a  town   which  dues  not  obey  thee. 

1  saw  then  a  city  in  the  East,  of  the  name  of  Kitur, 
in  which  are  many  people,  and  a  woman  governs  them 
all ;  she  is  called  queen  of  Sheba.  If  it  please  thee,  my 
lord  king,  I  shall  ^o  to  that  city,  bind  their  kings  in 
chains,  and  their  rulers  with  iron  fetters,  and  bring  them 
hither.  As  it  pleased  the  king,  writers  were  called  who 
wrote  letters  and  bound  them  to  the  wiii^s  of  the  wild 
cock.  He  came  to  the  queen,  who,  ohservins;  the  letter 
tied  to  the  wing,  loosened  it  and  read  the  following  con- 
tents: From  me,  king  Solomon,  greeting  to  thee  and  to 
thy  princes!  Thou  knowest  well  that  God  has  made  me 
king  over  the  beasts  of  the  tield,  over  the  birds  of  heaven, 
over  dsemons,  spirits,  and  goblins.  The  kings  from  all 
regions  of  the  earth  approach  me  with  homage :  wilt  thou 
do  this,  thou  shalt  have  great  honor;  if  not,  I  will  send 
upon  thee  kings,  letnons,  and  horsemen.  The  kiims  are 
the  beasts  of  the  tield;  the  horsemen  the  birds  of  heaven, 
the  hosts,  dgemons  and  spirits;  the  gohlins  are  the  le- 
gions who  shall  strangle  you  in  your  beds.  When  the 
queen  had  read  this,  she  rent  her  garments  and  called  fm- 
the  elders  and  lords,  saying,  Know  ye  what  king  Solo- 
mon lias  sent  to  me?  They  answered.  We  neither  know 
nor  esteem  him.  The  queen,  however,  tnisting  them  not, 
called  for  sailors  and  sent  presents  to  the  king,  and  after 
three  years  she  came  herself.  The  king,  on  hearing  of 
her  arrival,  sat  in  a  crystal  hall  to  receive  her,  which  made 
her  fancy  that  he  was  sitting  in  water;  she  therefore  un- 
covered her  feet  to  i>nss  through.  On  seeing  his  glory, 
she  said.  May  the  Lord  thy  God  be  praised  who  has  found 
pleasure  in  thee  and  made  thee  sit  on  the  throne  to  exer- 
cise mercy  and  justice." 

We  have  purposely  selected  this  piece  from  the  first 
chapter,  because  it  is  also  found  in  an  abridged  form 
in  the  Koran  (sura  xxvii).  With  a  commentary,  the 
second  Targum  is  found  in  the  Warsaw  Rabbinical  Bi- 
ble. A  separate  edition,  with  various  readings,  notes, 
etc.,  was  published  by  j\Link,  Tarrinm  Scheni  zum  Buche 
Esther  (Berlin,  1876).  It  has  lately  been  translated  by 
Cassel,  in  an  appendi.x  to  his  Das  Euch  Esther.  Ein 
Beilrufi  ziir  Geschichte  des  Morrienlandes  (ibid.  1878). 
It  has  been  treated  in  an  essaj'  by  Reiss,  Das  T(n-(;um 
Scheni  zu.  dem  Buche  Esther,  in  the  Mmiatsschrift  ed- 
ited by  Griitz,  1876,  p.  161  sq..  276  sq.,  398  sq. 

5.  The  Targum  on  the  Books  of  Chronicles. — This  is 
preserved  in  three  codices.  The  oldest,  bearing  the 
date  of  1"294,  is  in  the  Vatican,  known  as  Cod.  Urhin.  I, 
and  is  still  awaiting  a  critical  edition  or  perusal.  A 
second  codex,  of  the  year  1343,  belonging  to  the  Erfurt 
Library,  was  published  by  Beck   (Augsburg,  1680-83, 

2  vols.),  and  edited  with  a  Latin  translation  and  learned 
annotations.  The  Erfurt  IMS.  has  many  chasms,  espe- 
cially in  the  first  fourteen  chapters.  The  third  codex, 
of  the  year  1347,  and  belonging  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  was  published  by  David  Wilkins  (Amster. 


1715).  Here  the  text  is  complete,  so  that  the  hicunet 
in  Beck's  edition  are  filled.  Like  its  predecessor,  it  has 
also  a  Latin  version,  but  there  are  no  notes,  (ireat  as 
was  Wilkins's  ability  for  editing  this  Targum,  yet  it 
speaks  badly  for  his  knowledge  that  he  has  put  on  the 
title-page  R.  Joseph  as  the  author  (though  Beck  was 
of  the  same  opinion),  and  that  he  has  made  him  rector 
of  the  academy  in  Syria,  instead  of  Sora  in  Babylonia. 
Wilkins's  edition  was  lately  republished  from  a  copy 
found  at  Prague  by  Dr.  Rahmer,  under  the  title  C"3"in 
QiTiin  i-.m  h'C  (Thorn,  1866),  and  the  deviations 
from  Beck's  edition  are  given  in  notes.  We  cannot  en- 
ter here  upon  a  comparison  of  the  Erfurt  codex  with 
that  of  Cambridge.  As  to  the  authorship  of  this  Targum, 
its  ascription  to  R.  Joseph  the  Blind  must  be  regarded 
as  exploded.  Whether  it  is  the  work  of  one  author  or  of 
more  cannot  now  be  decided.  Language,  style,  maimer, 
and  Haggadic  paraphrase  show  its  Palestinian  origin. 
Zunz  remarks  that  it  sometimes  transcribes  the  Jerusa- 
lem Targum  on  the  Pentateuch  verbally,  as  in  the  ge- 
nealogical table  of  tlie  first  chapter  (comp.  ver.  51  with 
the  Jerusalem  Targum  on  Gen.  xxxvi,  39).  So,  also, 
in  the  psalm  passages  in  1  Chron.  xvi,  its  words  often 
coincide  with  the  Targum  on  Psa.  cv  and  xcvi.  The 
origin  of  this  Targum  cannot  be  put  earlier  than  the 
8th  century;  or,  as  the  most  recent  writer  on  this  Tar- 
gum thinks,  the  older  text,  as  preserved  in  the  Erfurt 
codex,  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  8th  century,  and 
the  later,  as  preserved  in  the  Cambridge  codex,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  9th.  Owing  to  the  late  origin  of  this 
Targum,  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  finding  the  name  of 
Hungary  occurring  in  it,  as  well  as  some  other  foreign 
words,  besides  many  fables,  especially  in  the  ex]ilana- 
tion  of  proper  names.  P'or  critical  purposes  both  edi- 
tions must  be  used— the  Hmt,  Paiaphrasis  Chiddaica 
Lib?:  Chronicorum,  aura.  M.  F.  Beckii,  for  the  learned 
notes;  the  second, Pa7-aphr<isis  .  .  .  auctore  E.Josepho, 
etc.,  for  the  more  correct  and  complete  text.  The  writer 
of  the  art.  "Targum"  in  Smith's  Diet. of  the  Bible  states 
that  "  the  science  of  exegesis  will  profit  little  by  it"  (this 
Targum).  What  we  know  of  the  subject  induces  us  to 
hold  an  opposite  opinion  (see  Frankel,  Monutsschrift, 
1867,  p.  349  sq.;  but,  more  especially,  Rosenberg,  Das 
Targum  zur  Chronik,  in  (ieiger's  Jiidische  Zeitschrift, 
1870,  p.  72  sq.,  135  sq.,  263  sq.). 

6.  The  Targum  on  Daniel.  —  The  existence  of  this 
w^ork  was  first  noticed  by  Munk,  who  thinks  that  he 
found  it  in  a  iMS.  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris  (No. 
45  du  Fonds  de  St.-Germain-des-Pres).  The  MS.,  liow- 
ev^er,  contains  only  a  Persian  Targum,  giving  an  apoc- 
ryphal account  of  Daniel.  According  to  the  learned 
writer,  this  bx^'iT  "^^p,  or  flistory  of  Daniel,  was  taken 
from  a  Targum  on  Daniel  in  Chaldee.  The  first  words 
are  written  in  Chaldee,  they  are  then  repeated  in  Per- 
sian, and  the  history  continues  in  the  latter  lan- 
guage. After  several  legends  known  from  other  Tar- 
gums,  follows  a  long  prophecy  of  Daniel,  from  which 
the  book  is  shown  to  have  been  written  after  the  first 
Crusade.  Mohammed  and  his  successors  are  mention- 
ed, also  a  king  who,  coming  from  Europe  (■!<"^''CT1  TX), 
will  go  to  Damascus,  and  kill  the  Ishmaelitic  (Moham- 
medan) kings  and  princes;  he  will  break  down  the 
minarets  (mXjTC),  destroy  the  mosques  (Nni;;D^), 
and  no  one  will  after  that  dare  to  pronounce  the  name 
of  the  Profane  (^1DS=Mnhammed).  The  Jews  will 
also  have  to  suffer  great  misfortunes  (as,  indeed,  the 
knightly  Crusaders  won  their  spurs  by  dastardly  mur- 
dering the  helpless  masses — men,  women,  and  children 
— in  the  Ghettos  ahuig  the  Rhine  and  elsewhere,  before 
they  started  to  deliver  the  holy  tomb).  By  a  sudden 
transition,  the  prophet  then  passes  on  to  the  "Messiah, 
son  of  Joseph,"  to  Gog  and  Magog,  and  to  the  "true 
Messiah,  the  son  of  David."  Jlunk  rightly  concludes 
that  the  book  must  have  been  composed  in  the  12th 
century,  when  Christian  kings  reigned  for  a  brief  period 
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over  Jerusalem  {Xotice  sitr  Siiadia  [Par.  1838],  p.  82). 
Acconiing  to  the  description  here  iriven,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  thai  it  is  the  same  which  Zotenberg  publish- 
ed some  years  ago,  in  Persian,  with  a  German  transla- 
tion, in  Merx's  Archiv,  i,  385  sq.,  and  beginning  thus: 
"  History  of  Daniel  (peace  be  npon  him)-  I  am  Dan- 
iel, of  the  children  of  Jcconiah,  king  of  the  house  of 
Judah."  Davidson  says,  "We  must  express  our  doubts 
about  such  a  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  Daniel,  in  the 
absence  of  all  proof  that  the  Persian  was  made  from 
the  Chaldee;  for  a  few  Chaldee  words  at  the  beginning 
are  no  argument  in  favor  of  it.  All  that  Munk  com- 
municates— i.  e.  part  of  a  page — is  insufficient  to  war- 
rant us  in  accepting  the  fact.  Yet  Steinschneider  has 
referred  to  'a  Targum  on  Daniel,'  simply  on  the  author- 
itv  of  flunk's  notice  (^Cdlu/of/ns  Libroruni  llebrworinn 
in  Bihliotheca  Bodleiaiia).  No  Targum  upon  Daniel  is 
extant,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  one  was  ever  made.  The  reason  assigned  in 
the  Talmud  for  not  rendering  the  book  into  Chaldee  is 
that  it  reveals  the  precise  time  of  the  Messiah's  advent. 
A  good  part  of  tlie  book  is  already  in  Chaldee."  To 
this  it  may  be  answered  that,  at  the  time  when  Davidson 
wrote,  this  Targum  was  not  yet  published,  otherwise  he 
would  have  thought  differently.  Its  contents  show  that 
the  original  Chaldee  was  the  basis  of  it.  A  number  of 
Hebrew  words  occur  in  it,  and  it  closes  with  quoting 
Psa.  cxlvii,  2. 

7,  There  is  not  any  Targum,  so  far  as  is  known,  upon 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Part  of  Ezra  is  already  Chaldee, 
and  Nehemiah  was  counted  with  it  as  one  book. 

8.  To  the  Koman  edition  of  the  Sept.  of  Daniel,  pub- 
lished in  1772,  a  Chaldee  version  is  added  of  the  Apoc- 
ryphal pieces  in  Esther.  This  has  been  printed  by  De 
Rossi,  accompanied  by  a  Latin  version,  remarks,  and  dis- 
sertations {Specimen  Vnriarum  Lectioinnn  Sacri  Texhis 
et  Clialddica  Estheris  A  ddit amenta,  etc.  [  Tiib.  1783, 8 vo  ] ) . 

An  edition  of  the  Chaldee  Hagiographa  was  publish- 
ed by  Lagarde  (Leips.  1873). 

VI.  Fraf/mentury  Turf/iims  on  the  Other  Books. — Ac- 
cording to  Ziniz,  the  Jerusalem  Targum — or  rather,  as 
it  should  be  called,  the  Palestinian  one — extended  to  the 
prophetic  books  also,  and  he  justifies  his  opinion  by  the 
following  particulars,  which  we  give  in  his  order  :  Abud- 
raham  cites  a  Jerusalem  Targum  on  1  Sam.  ix,  13,  and 
Kimclii  has  preserved  several  passages  from  it  on  Judges 
(xi,  1,  consisting  of  47  words),  on  Samuel  (i,  17,  18:  106 
words),  and  Kings  (i,  22,  21:  68  words;  ii,  4,  1:  174 
words;  iv,  6:  55  words;  ver.  7:  72  words;  xiii,  21:  9 
words),  under  the  simple  name  of  Tosephtah,  i.e.  Ad- 
dition, or  Additional  Targum.  Luzzato  has  also  lately 
found  fragments  of  the  same,  under  the  names  "Targum 
of  Palestine,"  "  Targum  of  Jerushalmi,"  "  Another  Read- 
ing." etc.,  in  an  African  codex  written  A.M.  5247= A. D. 
1487,  viz.,  on  1  Sam.  xviii,  19;  2  Sam.  xii.  12;  1  Kings 
V,  9,  11,  13;  X.  18,  26;  xiv,  13;  on  Hos.  i,  1  ;  Obad.  i,'l. 
On  Isaiah  (ch.  Ixvi),  Rashi,  Abudraham  (liv,  11),  and 
Farissol  (Ixvi)  quote  it,  agreeing  in  part  with  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Targum  on  this  prophet  extant  in  Cod. 
Urbin.  Vatican.  No.  1,  containing  about  190  words,  and 
beginning,  "  Prophecy  of  Isaiah,  which  he  projjhesied 
at  the  end  of  his  prophecy  in  the  days  of  Manasseh  the 
son  of  Hczekiah.  the  king  of  the  tribe  of  the  house  of 
Judah,  on  the  17th  of  Tamnz,  in  the  hour  when  Manas- 
seh set  up  an  idol  in  the  lemple,"  etc.  Isaiah  [iredicts 
in  this  his  own  violent  death.  Parts  of  this  Targum 
are  also  found  in  Hebrew,  in  Pesikiah  Rahbathi,  G  a, 
and  Yalhit  Isii.  58  d.  A  Jerusalem  Targum  on  Jere- 
miah is  mentioned  by  Kimclii ;  on  Ezekiel  by  R.Simon. 
Nathan  (Aruch),  and  likewise  by  Kimchi,  who  also 
.speaks  of  a  further  additional  Targum  on  Jonathan  for 
this  book.  A  Targum  Jerushalmi  on  IVIicah  is  known 
to  Rashi,  and  of  Zechariah  a  fragment  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Bruns  (Repert.  pt.  xv,  p.  174)  from  a  Reuch- 
linian  MS.  (Cod.  Kennic.  154),  written  in  1106.  The 
passage,  found  as  a  marginal  gloss  to  Zech.  xii,  10,  reads 
as  follows : 


"  Tarmmi  Jn-vshahni. — And  I  shiill  ponr  out  npon  the 
hou-ie  of  David  .•iiid  llie  inh.-ibiiiiiils  of  Jerus^ideni  the  spirit 
of  propliccy  and  of  pi-a_vei-  for  truth.  And  afler  this  ^IimII 
^:(>  foilh  lMet^^iMll  the  Son  ofEphiMim  to  wage  war  iiguinst; 
Gog.  And  GoLT  will  kill  him  before  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem. They  will  look  up  to  ine  and  they  will  ask  me 
wheiefore  the  heatlieiis  have  killed  Messiah  the  Son  of 
Ephraini.  They  will  then  mourn  over  him  us  mourn  father 
and  mother  over  an  only  son,  and  they  will  wail  over  hitu 
as  one  wails  over  a  first-born." 

A  Targum  Jerushalmi  on  the  third  chapter  of  Ilal)ak- 
kuk,  quoted  by  Rashi.  is  mentioned  by  De  Rossi  (Cod. 
265  and  405,  both  of  the  13th  century). 

To  the.se  quotations,  which  led  Zimz  to  draw  the  in- 
ference that  the  Jerusalem  Targum  extended  to  the 
prophetic  books  also,  a  large  number  of  fragments  and 
variations  must  now  be  added  since  the  publication  of 
the  Reuchlinian  codex  by  Lagarde.  These  fragments 
and  variations  deviate  from  the  common  translation, 
and   are    introduced  by  five  different  designations,  as 

"iTI"!'^,  and  5'^S>S.  These  additions,  as  found  in  the 
Reuchlinian  codex,  have  been  analyzed  in  a  very  schol- 
arly maimer  by  Dr.  Bacher,  in  the  Zeitschrift  der  deut- 
scheii  inorfjenl.  GeseltschciJ't,  1874,  xxviii,  1  sq.,  and  they 
extend  to  the  following  books,  viz. :  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah.  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel.  Hosea,  Joel, 
Amos,  Jonah,  Micah,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  and  Zech- 
ariah. Obadiah,  Nahum,  Haggai,  and  IMalachi  are  not 
included.  Zunz,  after  referring  to  the  conjecture  that 
the  Jerusalem  Targum  on  the  jiropliets  embraced  noth- 
ing more  than  the  Hajihtaroth,  or  lessons,  remarks  that 
the  idea  is  untenable,  because  the  expressions  of  the  au- 
thors who  allude  to  it  go  to  show  that  they  had  seen 
Targums  upon  entire  books  (Goitesd.  Voifrdr/e,  p.  78). 
This  may  be  so;  but  the  existence  of  an  entire  Targum 
of  Palestine  on  all  the  prophets  is  problematical.  We 
have  seen  al)ove,  if  the  Reuchlinian  MS.  may  be  taken 
as  a  standard,  that  on  four  prophets,  viz.  Obadiah,  Na-' 
hum,  Haggai,  and  Malachi,  such  fragments  are  not 
given.  Some  books  may  have  received  such  a  para- 
phrase; on  others,  and  those  the  great  majority  of  the 
prophetical  books,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  its  existence. 
It  is  more  probable  that  portions  were  treated  para- 
phrastically  in  the  spirit  of  the  later  Haggadah — por- 
tions selected  on  no  definite  principle,  but  adopted  by 
the  fancy  or  liking  of  paraphrasts;  and  we  are  the  more 
justified  in  this  conclusion  when  comparing  Dr.  Bacher's 
parallels  from  the  Talmud  and  Midrash  with  these  frag- 
mentary additions.  Deutsch,  the  writer  of  the  art. 
"Targum"  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  thinks  "the 
Babylonian  version  —  the  Jonathan  Targum  —  though 
paraphrastic,  did  not  satisfy  the  apparently  more  imagi- 
native Palestinian  public.  Thus  from  heaped-up  ad- 
ditions and  marginal  glosses,  the  stc])  to  a  total  rewrit- 
ing of  the  entire  codex  in  the  manner  and  taste  of  the 
later  times  and  the  different  locality  was  easy  enough." 
Be  it  as  it  may,  this  question  will  always  remain,  as  Dr. 
Bacher  says,  "one  of  the  darkest  points  in  the  disquisi- 
tion of  the  Targimi  on  the  prophets." 

VII.  Character  and  Value  of  the  Tair/nms  in  General, 
— There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  Targums  were 
written  at  first  with  vowels.  Biixtorf  endeavored  to 
correct  the  punctuation  and  bring  it  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  standard  of  that  in  Daniel  and  Ezra,  for  which 
some  censured  him.  though,  we  believe,  unjustly.  It  is 
no  reproach  to  his  memory  to  say  that  he  did  not  per- 
fect their  vocalization.  As  there  is  at  present  no  criti- 
cal text  of  the  Targums,  they  can  only  be  carefully  em- 
])loyed  in  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  original,  although 
they  show  the  substantial  integrity  of  the  Masoretic  text. 
They  may  be  advantageously  used  in  suggesting  read- 
ings of  some  importance  and  value.  Perhaps  they  are 
more  useful  in  interpretation  than  the  lower  criticism. 
On  the  whole,  Richard  Simon's  view  of  the  Targums 
deserves  to  be  noted  here.  In  his  Bist.  Crit.  Vet.  Test. 
lib.  ii,  c.  18,  he  says,  "Omnes  istie  paraphrases,  praeter 
illam  Onkelosi  et  Jonathanis.  non  magna?  mihi  utilitatis 
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esse  videntur,  nee  forsan  multum  e  re  fecit,  illas  curiose 
qiuesiisse.  Nou  quanta  tamen  multis  existimatur,  il- 
lariim  utilitas:  ex  adverso  JiuUei  ex  illisarma  adversus 
Christianos  depromuiit,  sibi  tiiigentes,  nobis  ipsorum  su- 
perstitiones  aniles  et  absurdas  probari,  quasi  veteribus 
versionibusquibus  conjiuiECuntur  a  nobis aequipararentur. 
Prieterea  videntur  Jiidaici  ritns  et  cerimoni*  iis  magis 
quam  fides  Cliristiana  conlirmari :  ineerta  itaquc  et  au- 
ce|is  ex  illis  ducta  contra  Judaios  victoria.  (Juid  (juod 
qu;B  nostra}  fidei  faveiitia  credimus,  plcraque  vene  sunt 
allegoria;,  quas  non  operosum  verbis  alio  convertere; 
neque  enim  religio  allegoriis  probatur." 

VIII.  Litenifuie. — Since  we  have  already  mentioned 
under  the  different  beads  the  special  literature,  we  will 
here  name  the  works  on  the  Targumim  in  general.  Here 
belong — besides  the  general  introductions  to  the  Old  Test, 
of  Eichhorn,  Iliiveruick,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Kaulen,  and 
Kleiuert — Prideaux,  Connection  (  ed.  Wheeler,  Lond. 
1805),  ii,  443  sq. ;  Walton,  Pi-olerjomena  (ed.  Dathe); 
^m\th,  Diatriba  de  Chaldaicis  Paraphrasibiis ;  Wolf, 
Bibl.  Jfebrcvn,  ii,  1135-1191;  iv,  730-7.34;  Zunz,  Bie 
go/tesd.  Vortrdge  der  Jtiden  (Berlin,  1832),  p.  61-83; 
Gfrcirer,  Dag  Jakrhundert  des  Heils,  i,  36-59 ;  Fiirst,  Li- 
terafnrblatt  des  Orients,  1840,  Nos.  44-47  ;  id.  Bibl.  Jud. 
ii,  105-107;  iii,48;  YrankcX,  Einifjes  zu  den  Targumim, 
in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  i-elicjivsen  Interessen  des  Ju- 
denth.  1846,  p.  liO-120;  Herzfeld,  Gesch.d.  Volkes  Israel, 
iii,  61  sq.,  551  sq.;  Geiger,  Urschrift  titid  Uebersetzunijen 
der  Bibel,  p.  162-167;  Volck,  s.  v.  "Thargumim,"  in 
Herzog's  Keal-Encyklnp.  xv,  672-683;  Deutsch,  s.  v. 
"  Targum,"  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible;  Davidson,  id. 
in  Kitto's  Cyclopcediu  ;  id.  Biblical  Criticism,  i,  224  sq. ; 
Langen,  Das  Judenth.  in  Paldstina,  p.  70-72,  209-218, 
268  sq.,  418  sq. ;  Ncildeke,  Die  alttestamentliche  Literatur, 
p.  255-262;  Schurer,  Lehrbach  der  neutestamentlichen 
Zeitgeschichte  (Leips.  1874),  p.  476  sq.  The  best  lexi- 
con on  the  Targums  is  that  of  Levy,  Chalddisches  WiJr- 
terbuck  liber  die  Targumim  (ibid.  1867) ;  the  latest  Ara- 
maean grammar  is  that  of  Lcrner,  "VJS  plHpT  "ISO 
r^^lX  (Warsaw,  1875).  See  Chaldee  Language. 
(B.  P.) 

Tarnoczy,  jMaxi:mii.ian  von,  a  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiastic,  was  borji  Oct.  24, 1800,  at  Schwaz,  in  Tyrol. 
Having  graduated  at  the  gymnasium  at  Innsbruck,  he 
entered,  in  1824,  the  clerical  seminary  at  Salzburg,  and 
received  the  first  orders  in  1829.  He  completed  his 
studies  at  Vienna,  and,  after  having  been  honored  in 
1832  with  the  theological  doctorate,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  dogmatics  at  Salzburg.  In  1844  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Salzburg  chapter,  and  from  that  time, 
being  the  trusty  adviser  of  the  cardinal  and  prince- 
archbishop  Schwarzenberg,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  When  Schwarzenberg  received 
the  archbishopric  of  Prague  in  1850,  Tarnoczy  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor  at  Salzburg,  and  was  consecrated 
.'une  1,  1851,  for  that  office.  In  his  new  position  he 
laljored  for  twenty-five  years,  and  his  labors  were  ac- 
knowledged by  Pius  IX,  who  made  him  a  member  of 
the  college  of  cardinals,  Dec.  22,  1873.  After  a  long  ill- 
ness, Tarnoczy  died  at  Salzburg,  April  4,  1870.  See  the 
Literarischer  Handweiser,  1876,  p.  285.     (B.  P.) 

Tarnov,  Johann,  a  (ierman  doctor  and  professor 
of  theology,  was  born  April  19,  1586,  at  (irevismlihlen, 
in  Mecklenburg,  and  died  Jan.  22,  1629,  at  Kostock, 
where  he  had  lectured  since  1614.  He  wrote:  Decla- 
ratio  eorum  quce  ad  Dicti  Esai.  c.  45  i\  8  Sensu  Literali 
Inrestig.  in  Exercit.  Biblic.  (dlat<i  sunt  (Kostock,  1621) : 
— Exercitt.  Biblic.  Libri  IV  in  qnibits  Verus  et  Genuin. 
Sensus  Locorvm  Sacrornm  Multorum  Inquiritur  ac  De- 
fenditur  (2d  ed.  ibid.  1621,  and  often) -.—In  Threnos  .Jere- 
mim  Commmt.  (Hamburg.  1707): — In  Prophetas  Mino- 
res  Comm.  (Leipsic,  1688, 1706) : — In  Prophetam,  Haggm- 
um  Comm.  (Rostock,  1624)  -.—In  Prophetam  Malachiam 
Comm..  (ibid.  1624)  :  —  Comment,  in  Epistol.  Pauli  ad 
Ephes.,  Philipp.,  Coloss.,  et  Thessal.  (ibid.  1636).  See 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Literatur,  i,  188,  220,  222, 


253;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  .lud.  iii,  411;  Diestel,  Geschichte  des 
Alten  Testaments,  p.  399,  456.     (B.  P.) 

Tarnov,  Paul,  a  German  doctor  and  professor  of 
theology,  uncle  of  .lnhann.  was  born  April  29,  1562,  at 
(irevismiihlen,  and  tiled  at  Rostock,  March  6,  1633.  He 
is  the  author  of.  In  .loann.  Evang.  Commentarius  (Ros- 
tock, I62i)):— Libri  III  de  Conj'ugio  (ibid.  \6U) -.—De 
/Sacros.  Jllinisterio  Libri  III  (ibid.  1623).  See  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theol.  Literatur,  i,  248,  460,  464;  ii,  797. 
(B.  P.) 

Tar'pelite  (Chald.  only  in  the  plur.  emphat.  Tar- 
pclayv',  N'^bsi^;  Sept.T(ip^a\a7o(  v.  r.  Top^aWrttoi ; 
Vulg.  Thurphalfei),  the  Aramsean  designation  of  a  race 
of  colonists  who  were  planted  in  the  cities  of  Samaria 
after  the  captivity  of  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel 
(Ezra  iv,  9).  .Junius  and  others  have  found  a  kind  of 
resemblance  in  name  to  the  Tarpelites  in  the  Tapyri 
(TaTTovpoi,  Ptolemy,  vi,  2,  6;  Arrian,  Alex,  iii,  8,  7; 
ToTTupoi,  Strabo,  xi,  511,  515,  520,  523),  a  tribe  of  Media 
who  dwelt  eastward  of  Eh'mais,  but  the  resemblance  is 
scarcely  more  than  apparent.  Others,  with  as  little 
probability,  have  sought  to  recognise  the  Tarpelites  iu 
the  Tarpetes  (TopTr/JreC;  Strabo,  xi,  495),  a  Ma^otic  race. 
In  the  Peshito-Syriac  the  resemblance  is  greater,  for 
they  are  there  called  Tarpoye.  Fiirst  (llandirb.  s.  v.) 
says  in  no  case  can  Tarpd,  the  country  of  the  Tarpelites, 
be  the  PhcBuician  Tripolis;  although  Schwarz  (Palest. 
p.  62)  assumes  this. 

Tarphon,  or  Ti-yphon,  a  Jewish  rabbi  of  the  2(1 
century  A.D.,  belonged  to  a  sacerdotal  family.  He  was 
a  friend  and  contemporary  of  rabbi  Akiba,  and  for  some 
time  rector  of  the  school  at  Lydda.  He  was  noted  as 
a  bitter  enemy  of  Christianity,  and  declared  that,  al- 
though the  gospels  and  the  other  writings  of  the  "Min- 
im," or  Christians,  contained  the  sacred  name  of  the 
Deity,  they  ought  to  be  burned;  that  heathenism  was 
less  dangerous  than  Christianity:  that  heathens  of- 
fended from  ignorance,  while  Christians  did  so  with  full 
knowledge;  and  that  he  would  prefer  seeking  shelter 
in  a  heathen  temple  rather  than  in  a  meeting-place  of 
the  Minim  (Talm.  Shdibath,  fol.  116,  col.  1).  This,  his 
animosit}-  against  Christianity,  induced  some,  as  Light- 
foot,  Carpzov,  and  others,  to  maintain  that  rabbi  Tar- 
jihon  is  the  same  Trypho  who  is  the  interlocutor  in 
Justin  Martyr's  Dialogue,  an  opinion  which  probably 
owes  its  origin  to  Eusebius  (Eccl.  Hist,  iv,  18),  but 
which  has  little  or  no  probability  in  its  defence.  In 
the  Pirke  Aboth,  ii,  20  sq.,  we  have  the  recorded  max- 
im of  this  sage:  "The  day  is  short,  the  labor  vast; 
but  the  laborers  are  slothful,  though  the  reward  is 
great,  and  the  blaster  presseth  for  despatch.  It  is  not 
incumbent  upon  thee  to  complete  the  work,  and  yet 
thou  art  not  at  liberty  to  be  idle  about  it.  If  thou 
hast  studied  the  law  much,  great  reward  will  be  given 
thee;  for  faithful  is  thy  employer,  who  will  award  to 
thee  the  hire  of  thy  labor,  and  be  aware  that  the  award 
of  the  righteous  will  be  in  the  future  which  is  to  come." 
See  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs  (Taylor's  Eng.  transl.), 
p.  524;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico  degli  Autori  Ebrei 
(Hamburger's  Germ,  transl.),  p.  32 1 ,  s.  v.  " Trj'fon ;"  Eth- 
eridge.  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Litc?-atui-e,  p.  65 ;  Fried- 
liinder,  Patristische  und  talmudische  Studien  (Vienna, 
1878),  p.  136  sq.,  147 ;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  .Jud.  iii,  449.     (B.  P.) 

Tarquini,  Cajitllo,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was  born 
Sept.  27,  1810,  at  Marta,  near  Montefiascone.  He  be- 
longed to  a  noble  family  and  studied  at  Rome.  In  1837 
he  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus.  From  18,50  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  canon  law  at  the  Collegium  Romanum,  and  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Civilfd  Cattolica.  Besides  a 
number  of  monographs,  he  pid)lished  Juris  Ecclesiastici 
PuUici  Institutiones  (Rome,  1862;  3d  ed.  1873).  He 
also  wrote  a  grammar  and  lexicon  on  the  ancient  Etrus- 
can language,  which  he  left  in  manuscript.  In  1873 
he  was  made  cardinal-deacon,  and  died  Feb.  15,  1874. 
Tarquini  was  the  first  cardinal  who,  since  1713,  was  ap- 
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pointed  from  tlie  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  See 
tlic  lAtcruriscktr  JJandweistr,  18G3,  p.  182;  187-1.  p.  176. 
(13. 1'.) 

Tarragona,  Councils  of.  These  two  councils 
were  so  calleti  because  tliey  were  held  in  the  city  of 
that  name  in  Spain.  This  city  (anciently  Tcirraco), 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Francoli,  has  a  p()inilation  of  about 
18.000,  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and,  besides  other 
schools  i)f  learning;,  has  an  ecclesiastical  seminary. 

I.  The  Jirst  cuinicil  of  Tarragona  was  held  in  516, 
during  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  king  of  Italy,  and  guar- 
dian of  Amalric,  king  of  Spain.  Ten  bishops  were  pres- 
ent, and  thirteen  canons  published. 

.S.  Forbids  usury  nmong  clerks. 

4.  Forbids  bishops,  priests,  and  clerks  to  judL'e  any 
cause  on  Sundays;  allows  tliein  to  do  so  on  other  dajs, 
provided  they  do  not  interfere  in  criminal  cases. 

T.  Directs  that  the  priest  or  deacon  a|)pointed  to  any 
country  parish  shall  remain  tliere  during  his  week  (i.  e. 
that  the  priest  shall  remain  there  one  week,  and  then  the 
deacon  shall  succeed  him  aud  keep  his  week)  in  order  to 
celebrate  divine  service  with  the  clerks  ;  and  that  on.  Sat- 
urdaij  all  the  clergy  shall  attend  in  order  to  liegin  the 
Sunday  office.  It  also  orders  that  matins  and  vespers 
shall  be  said  daily. 

11.  Forbids  monks  to  leave  their  convent  in  order  to 
perform  any  clerical  function  without  leave  from  their  su- 
perior.    See  Mansi,  Cone,  iv,  1502. 

II.  The  second  council  was  held  in  1242,  by  Peter 
the  archbishop,  against  the  Waldenses  in  Aragon. 
Part  only  of  the  acts  remain.  See  Mansi,  Cone,  xi,  592. 
— Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  s.  v. 

Tar'shish  (Heb.  'U"'r-iri,  TursMsh',  suhlued  [Ge- 
sen.]  or  established  [Fiirst]  ;  Sept.  QaptjuQ  [but  Kap- 
■)(}]Cmv  in  Isa.  xxiii;  Kap-)(i)^6vioi  in  Ezek. ;  Sri'i'Kanaa 
in  Isa.  ii,  16];  Yulg.  usually  Tharsis;  A.  V.  "Tharshish," 
1  Kings  X,  22;  xxii,  48;  1  Chron.  vii,  10;  once  Heb. 
iTw^'i"~iri,  Tarshishdh' ,  1  Chron.  i,  7),  the  name  of  three 
men,  of  a  countrj^  and  of  a  gem. 

1.  Second-named  of  the  four  sons  of  .Tavan,  the  son 
of  Japhcth  (Gen.  x,  4;  1  Chron.  i,  7).  B.C.  post  2514. 
He  may  have  been  the  founder  of  the  city  noticed  be- 
low.    See  Ethnology. 

2.  Si.Kth-named  of  the  seven  sons  of  Bilhar,  the 
grandson  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  vii.  10).  B.C.  post 
1875. 

3.  Fourth-named  of  the  seven  '"princes"  of  Persia 
in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  (Esth.  i,  14).  B.C.  483.  As 
a  Persian  name  the  word  stands  in  relation  with  Teresh 
(ii,  21 ;  vi,  2),  and  with  Tirshallui ;  all  probably  from 
the  root  toish,  severe  (Gesenius,  Thesavr.  s.  v.). 

4.  A  famous  port  or  region  the  location  of  which 
has  been  much  disputed.  Josephus  (.4?*/.  i,  6,  1)  con- 
founds it  with  Tarsus  in  Cilicia;  and  in  the  Sept. 
version  of  Isa.  xxiii,  1,  10-14,  it  is  rendered  Kap- 
Xri^MV,  Carthaf/e.  A  similar  rendering  is  found  in 
Ezek.  xxvii,  12;  xxxviii.  13,  Kapxi]Sovioi,  Carthagin- 
ians, an  identification  urged  by  Davis  {Carthar/e,  cli.  i). 
As  the  Yulg.  translates  it  by  '-sea"  in  the  passage  quot- 
ed above,  so  the  Sept.  in  Isa.  ii,  16  renders  it  ba\d<yrTr]Q, 
a  translation  followed  by  Saadias  and  Luther.  The 
Targums  adopt  the  same  translation  in  some  places,  and 
Jerome  apologizes  for  the  blinider  by  saying  that  "the 
Hebrews  thought  Tharsis  was  their  original  term  for 
sea ;  the  noun  in  common  use  among  them,  iam,  being 
a  Syriac  one."  In  other  places,  as  1  Kings  xxii,  48, 
and  Jer.  X.  9,  the  Targum  gives  the  peculiar  rendering 
of  Xp^"iSX,  Afi-ica.  Most  interpreters,  however,  are 
agreed  that  (with  the  possible  exception  of  the  passage 
in  Chronicles)  the  allusion  is  to  Tarfessiis  in  Spain. 
(In  the  following  review  of  the  Scri|iture  references  we 
chiefly  follow  the  article  in  Kitlo's  Ci/clop.) 

In  the  great  genealogical  table  ((ien.  x,  4,  5)  it  is 
placed  among  the  sons  of  Javan ;  "  Elishah  and  Tar- 
shish,  Kittim  and  Dodanim.  By  these  were  the  isl- 
ands of  the  Gentiles  divided."  This  refers  the  mind  at 
once  to  the  north-western  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 


To  a  similar  conclusion  does  other  scriptural  language 
lead.  In  Psa.  Ixxii,  10  it  is  said, -'The  kings  of  Tar- 
shish  and  of  the  isles  sliall  bring  jiresents;"  and  in  2 
Chron.  ix,  21  we  read, '•The  king's  (Solomon's)  ships 
went  to  Tarsliish  with  the  servants  of  Hiram;  every 
three  years  once  came  the  ships  of  Tarshish  bringing 
gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes  and  peacocks."  Now 
Hiram's  city.  Tyre,  lay  on  the  jNIediterranean  coast,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  Solomon's  vessels  might  be  asso- 
ciated with  his  in  a  voyage  towards  the  west  to  fetch 
merchandise.  In  Isa.  Ixvi.  19  we  flnd  Tarshish  men- 
tioned in  a  way  which  confirms  this  view  :  '•  And  I  will 
set  a  sign  among  them,  and  I  will  send  those  that  es- 
cape of  ihem  unto  the  nations  (or  (ientiles");  to  Tar- 
shish, Pid.  and  Lud  that  draw  the  bow,  to  Tubal  and 
Javan.  to  the  isles  afar  ott."  These  passages  make  it 
clear  that  'I'arshish  lay  at  a  distance  from  .luda>a,  and 
that  that  distance  was  in  a  north-westerly  direction ; 
and  the  mention  of  such  names  as  Luil,  Javan,  and  tlie 
isles  carries  the  mind  to  the  extreme  north-west,  and 
suggests  Spain  as  the  place  for  Tarsliish.  But  Tar- 
shish must  have  been  on  the  sea-coast,  for  it  was  fa- 
mous for  its  ships.  "The  ships  of  Tarshish"  were  cel- 
ebrated under  that  designation,  which  may  have  been 
used  in  that  wide  sense  in  which  we  s|icak  of  an  East- 
Indiaman,  reference  being  made  rather  to  the  place 
whither  the  vessel  traded  than  to  that  where  it  was 
built;  or  the  phrase  may  have  come  to  denote  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  vessel,  i.  e.  trading  or  merchant  ships,  from 
the  celebrity  of  Tarshish  as  a  commercial  port  (1  Kings 
X.22;  Psa.  xlviii,7;  Isa.  ii,  16;  xxiii,  1-14;  lx,9;  Ezek. 
xxvii,  25).  These  six  times  do  we  meet  with  the  phrase, 
ships  or  navy  of  Tarshish;  which  of  itself  shows  how 
noted  a  seaport  we  have  under  consideration,  if  it  does 
not  prove  also  that  in  process  of  time  the  terms  had 
oome  to  describe  vessels  according  to  their  occupation 
rather  than  their  country,  as  we  say  "  a  slaver,"  denot- 
ing a  ship  engaged  in  the  slave-trade  (comp.  Horat. 
"scevis  Liburnis,"  Carm.  i.  27;  "  Bithyna  carina,"  i,35; 
"trabe  Cypria,"  i,  1).  In  Ezek.  xxvii,  12-25  the  place 
is  described  by  its  pursuits  and  its  merchandise — "Tar- 
shish (here  again  in  connection  with  a  western  country, 
Javan,  ver.  13)  was  thy  (Tyre's)  merchant,  in  all  riches, 
with  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  they  traded  in  thy  fairs. 
The  ships  of  Tarshish  did  sing  of  thee  in  thy  market, 
and  tliou  wast  replenished  and  made  very  glorious  in 
the  midst  of  the  seas."  The  last  words  are  admirably 
descriptive  of  the  south-western  coast  of  Sjiain.  How 
could  a  Hebrew  poet  better  describe  the  locality  where 
the  songs  of  the  sailors  of  Tarshish  made  the  name  of 
Tyre  glorious?  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  map  and 
cast  his  eye  on  the  embouchure  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
and  say  if  this  .spot  is  not  pre-eminently,  when  viewed 
from  Palestine,  "in  the  midst  of  the  seas."  There  is  a 
propriety,  too,  in  the  words  found  in  Psa.  xlviii,  7  (comp. 
Ezek.  x.xviii,  26),  "  Thou  breakest  the  ships  of  Tarshish 
with  an  east  wind,"  if  we  suppose  merchant  vessels 
working  eastwardly  up  the  INIcditerranean  towards  Tyre, 
encountering  an  east,  or  rather  north-east,  gale,  which 
is  a  very  violent  and  destructive  wind  to  this  day. 
Jeremiah  (x,  9)  tells  us  tliat  "silver  spread  into  i)lates" 
was  brouglit  from  Tarshish;  and  from  the  connection 
the  silver  appears  to  have  been  elaborately  wrought; 
whence  we  iid'er  that  at  one  period  there  was  in  Tar- 
shish the  never-failing  connection  found  between  com- 
merce, wealth,  and  art.  An  important  testimony  occurs 
in  Ezek.  xxxviii,  13,  "Sheba  and  Dedan,  and  the  mer- 
chants of  Tarshish,  with  all  the  young  lions  thereof, 
shall  say  unto  thee,  Art  thou  come  to  take  a  spoil?  to 
carry  away  silver  and  gold?  to  take  away  cattle  and 
goods,  to  take  a  great  spoil?"  whence  it  is  clear  that 
Tarshish  was  an  opulent  place,  abouniling  in  cattle  and 
goods,  in  silver  and  gold.  We  are  not  sure  that  the 
words  "  the  young  lions  thereof"  are  intended  to  be 
taken  literalh'.  They  may  refer  to  the  lion-hearted 
chiefs  of  the  nation:  but  if  they  are  understood  as  im- 
jdying  that  lions  were  literally  found  in  Tarshish.  they 
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only  concur  with  other  parts  of  Scripture  in  showing 
that  the  name  is  to  be  taken  in  a  wide  acceptalion,  as 
denotint;,  besides  modern  Andahisia,  iliuse  parts  of  Af- 
rica wliich  lie  near  and  opposite  to  Spain.  Nor  is  it 
impossible  that  a  part  of  tlie  trade  of  Tarshish  lay  in 
tliese  and  in  other  animals;  for  we  certainly  know  that 
Solomon's  ships  brought  that  prince  apes  and  peacocks: 
the  lions  may  have  been  caught  in  Africa  and  convey- 
ed in  ships  of  Tarshish  to  Tyre.  Sheba  and  Dedan, 
however,  are  mentioned  here  in  connection  with  Tar- 
shish, and  they  were  certainly  Eastern  countries,  lying 
pmbably  on  the  western  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf  in 
Arabia.  But  the  object  of  the  writer  may  have  been 
to  mention  the  countries  placed  at  the  extremities  of 
the  then  known  world — Tarshisli  on  the  west,  Sheba 
and  Dedan  on  the  east.  In  Isa.  xxiii,  1-1-4  we  read,  as 
a  part  of  the  burden  of  Tyre,  that  the  ships  of  Tarshish 
are  called  on  to  howl  at  her  destruction,  because  Tyre 
afforded  them  no  longer  a  commercial  port  and  a  ha- 
ven:  words  which  entirely  agree  with  the  hypothesis 
that  makes  Tarshish  a  city  on  the  seaboard  of  Spain, 
trading  up  the  Mediterranean  to  Tyre.  Nor  are  the 
words  found  in  ver.  6  discordant  —  "Pass  ye  over  to 
Tarshish ;  howl,  ye  inhabitants  of  the  isles."  Let  us 
now  turn  to  the  book  of  Jonah  (i,  1-3;  iv,  2).  The 
prophet  was  commanded  to  go  and  prophesy  against 
Nineveh  on  the  Tigris.  For  this  he  should,  on  quitting 
Jerusalem,  have  gone  in  an  easterly  direction ;  but  he 
shunned  the  duty  and  fled.  Of  course  he  naturally 
fled  in  a  direction  the  opposite  of  that  in  which  the 
avoided  object  lay;  he  proceeded,  in  fact,  to  Tarshish. 
Tarshish,  then,  must  have  been  to  the  west,  and  not  to 
the  east,  of  Jerusalem.  In  order  to  reach  Tarshish,  he 
went  to  Joppa  and  took  ship  for  the  place  of  his  desti- 
nation, thus  still  keeping  in  a  westerly  course  and  show- 
ing that  Tarshish  lay  to  the  west.  In  Tarshish,  in- 
deed, placed  in  the  extreme  north-west,  he  might  well 
expect  to  be  distant  enough  from  Nineveh.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  notice  that,  when  he  arrived  at  .Joppa,  on  the 
coast  of  Palestine,  '•  he  found  a  ship  going  to  Tarshish ;" 
which  fact  we  can  well  mnlerstand  if  Tarshish  lay  to 
the  west,  but  by  no  means  if  it  lay  on  the  Red  Sea. 
See  OiMiiR. 

Thus  far  all  the  passages  cited  agree,  with  more  or 
less  evidence,  in  fixing  Tarshish  somewhere  in  or  near 
Spain.  But  in  2  Chron.  xx,  36  it  is  recorded  that  .le- 
lioshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  joined  himself  with  Ahazi- 
ah,  king  of  Israel,  "  to  make  ships  to  go  to  Tarshish, 
and  they  made  the  ships  in  Ezion-geber."  that  is,  on 
the  Elanitic  gulf  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea. 
If,  then,  these  vessels  built  at  Ezion-geber  were  to  go 
to  Tarshish,  that  place  must  lie  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Palestine,  instead  of  the  western ;  for  we  cannot  sup- 
pose they  circumnavigated  Africa ;  not  because  such  a 
voj'age  was  impossible,  but  because  it  was  long  and 
tedious  and  not  likely  to  be  taken  when  a  nearer  and 
safer  way  to  Tarshish  laj'  from  the  ports  of  the  Pales- 
tinian coast.  But  in  the  parallel  passage,  found  in  1 
Kings  xxii,  49,  these  vessels  are  described  as  '-ships  of 
Tarshish"  (merchant  vessels),  which  were  intended  to 
go  to  Ophir,  not  to  Tarshish.  This  removes  the  diffi- 
culty at  once,  for  Ophir  was  in  the  East,  and  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  tieet  was  built  on  the  Red  Sea, 
since  it  was  an  eastern,  not  a  western,  voyage  which 
was  intended.  Tlie  reference  appears  to  be  to  the  same 
eastern  tra<le  of  which  mention  is  made  in  x,  22,  where 
we  tind  Hiram  and  Solomon  importing  from  the  East 
in  ships  of  Tarshish,  or  merchantmen,  gold  and  silver, 
ivory,  apes  and  peacocks.  We  have  not  space  to  en- 
ter into  the  critical  questions  which  this  contrariety 
between  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  suggests  for 
consideration ;  but  we  may  remark  that,  in  a  case  in 
which  a  diversity  appears  in  the  statements  of  these 
two  authorities,  no  competently  informed  theologian 
could  hesitate  to  give  the  preference  to  the  former. 
The  alternative  of  two  places  by  the  name  of  Tarshish, 
one  in  Spain  and  the  other  in  India,  was  adopted  by 


Bochart,  Phnleg,  iii,  7,  and  has  probably  been  the  ordi- 
nary yew  of  those  who  have  perceived  a  difficulty  in 
the  i)assages  of  the  Chronicles;  but  the  above  recon- 
ciliation, which  was  first  suggested  by  Vitringa,  has 
been  adopted  by  the  acutest  Biblical  critics  of  our  own 
time,  such  as  Ue  Wette,  Inlrodudion  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Parker's  translation,  Boston,  1«43),  ii,  267  ;  Winer, 
Bihlisches  Reulworterbuch,  s.  v.;  Gesenius,  Thesaurus 
LiiKjmv  Heh.  et  Chuld.  s.  v. ;  and  Ewakl,  Geschivltte  des 
Volkes  Israel  (1st  ed.),  iii,  76;  and  is  acknowledged  by 
Movers.  Ueber  die  Chronikebi  (1«34),  p.  254,  and  Haver- 
nick,  Spezielk  Einleitung  in  das  A  lie  Testament  (1839), 
ii,  237. 

It  appears,  then,  clear,  from  this  minute  review  of 
the  scriptural  accounts  and  allusions,  that  Tarshish  was 
an  old,  celebrated,  opulent,  cultivated,  commercial  city, 
which  carried  on  trade  in  the  IMediterranean  and  with 
the  seaports  of  Syria,  especially  Tyre  and  Joppa,  and 
that  it  most  probably  lay  on  the  extreme  west  of  that 
sea.  Was  there,  then,  in  ancient  times  any  city  in 
these  parts  which  corresponded  with  these  clearly  as- 
certained facts'?  There  was.  Such  was  Tartessus  in 
Spain,  said  to  have  been  a  PhcEuician  colony  (Arrian, 
Ak.r.  iii,  86),  a  fact  which  of  itself  would  account  for  its 
intimate  connection  with  Palestine  and  the  Biblical 
narratives.  As  to  the  exact  spot  where  Tarlessis  (so 
written  originally)  lay,  authorities  are  not  agreed,  as 
the  citj'  had  ceased  to  exist  when  geography  began  to 
receive  attention;  but  it  was  not  far  from  the  Straits 
of  (iibraltar,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
consequently  at  no  great  distance  from  the  famous  Gra- 
nada of  later  days.  The  reader,  however,  must  enlarge 
his  notion  beyond  that  of  a  mere  city,  which,  how'  great 
soever,  would  scarcely  correspond  with  the  ideas  of  mag- 
nitude, affluence,  and  power  that  the  Scriptures  sug- 
gest. The  name,  which  is  of  Phoenician  origin,  seems 
to  denote  the  district  of  South-western  Spain,  compris- 
ing the  several  colonies  which  Tyre  planted  in  that 
country,  and  so  being  equivalent  to  what  we  might 
designate  Phoenician  Spain.  We  are  not,  however,  con- 
vinced that  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa  was  not  in- 
cluded, so  that  the  word  would  denote  to  an  inhabitant 
of  Palestine  the  extreme  western  parts  of  the  world. 
We  seem,  however,  authorized,  by  considerations  be- 
sides those  which  have  already  been  elicited,  in  identi- 
fying the  Hebrew  Tarshish  with  the  Spanish  Tartessus, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  the  neighboring 
country  over  which  the  latter  held  dominion  or  possess- 
ed immediate  influence.  Among  these  considerations 
we  mention  :  1.  That  the  two  names  are  similar,  if  they 
are  not  the  same;  the  Greek  TaprijatToc  with  the  Ara- 
maic pronunciation  would  be  "dTin,  a  fact  which 
would  of  itself  seem  to  settle  the  question  in  the  ab- 
sence of  conflicting  evidence  and  claims.  2.  Spain  was 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Phoenician  colonization ;  and 
if  we  unite  therewith  the  north-west  of  Africa,  we  shall 
have  some  idea  of  the  greatness  of  the  power  of  Tyre 
in  these  parts,  for  Tyre  is  reported  to  have  founded  not 
fewer  than  three  hundred  cities  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  and  two  hundred  in  South-western  Spain 
(Strabo.  ii,  82).  Here,  then,  was  found  the  chief  object 
of  the  Phoenician  sea-trade.  These  countries  were  to 
Tyre  what  Peru  was  to  Spain.  Confining  our  remarks 
to  Spain,  we  learn  from  Heeren  that  the  Piioenician  col- 
onies on  the  European  side  of  the  sea  were  situated  in 
the  south  of  the  present  Andalusia.  Here,  with  other 
important  places,  lay  Tartessus,  a  name  which  is  borne 
liy  a  river,  an  island,  a  town,  and  a  region.  Heeren 
distinctly  says  that  to  Orientalists  the  word  indicated 
the  farthest  west  generally,  comprising,  of  course,  many 
places.  In  the  commercial  geography  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, he  adds,  the  word  obviouslj'  meant  the  whole  of 
their  colonial  dependencies  in  Southern  Spain.  In  the 
same  general  way,  we  use  the  term  West  Indies;  and 
thus  arose  the  river,  the  town,  the  district  of  Tartessus, 
since  the  country  included  them  all  (Heeren,  Idecit,  ii. 
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44  sq.).  3.  It  (Iocs  much  to  confirm  our  view  that  all 
the  articles  reported  in  Jeremiah  and  ICzeUiel  tjj  have 
been  brought  from  Tarshish  migiit  have  come  from 
South-western  Spain.  Here  there  were  mines  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  Tartessus  is  expressly  named  as  afford- 
ing the  latter  mineral  (Strabo,  iii,  157  ;  Diod.  Sic.v,  35). 
Tin  was  brought  by  the  I'ha'uicians  from  Britain  into 
Spain,  and  thence  carried  to  the  Oriental  markets.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculus  (v,  3!S),  tin  was  procured  in 
Spain  also,  as  well  as  lead,  according  to  Pliny  (/Jisf. 
Xtit.  iii,  4).  I'liny's  words  are  forcible:  "Nearly  all 
Spain  abounds  in  the  nietals — lead,  iron,  copper,  silver, 
gold."  We  add  one  or  two  corroborations  of  the  above 
identification.  Heeren  {Ideen,  ii,  G4)  translates  Ezek. 
xxvii,  "25,  "The  ships  of  Tarshish,"  etc.,  by  "Spanish 
ships  were  the  chief  object  of  thy  merchandise;  thou 
(Tyre)  wast  a  full  city,  and  wast  honored  on  the  seas." 
The  Phoenicians  were  as  eager  in  their  quest  of  gold 
and  gold  countries  as  were  the  alchemists  and  the  Eu- 
ropeans of  the  16th  centurj'.  The  hist  for  gold  urged 
them  over  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  the  cliffs  of  the 
Red  Sea  as  far  as  Yemen  and  Ethiopia ;  and  the  same 
passion  carried  them  westwardly  to  the  coasts  of  Spain 
and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  "Spain,"  says  Heeren, 
"was  once  the  richest  land  in  the  world  for  silver;  gold 
was  found  there  in  great  abundance,  and  the  baser  met- 
als as  well.  The  silver  mountains  were  in  those  parts 
which  the  Phoenicians  comprised  under  the  general 
name  of  Tartessus,  or  Tarshish.  The  immeasurable  af- 
fluence of  precious  metals  which,  on  their  first  arrival, 
they  found  here  so  astounded  them,  and  the  sight 
thereof  so  wrought  on  the  imagination  of  the  people, 
that  fact  called  fable  to  its  aid,  and  the  story  gained 
currency  that  the  first  Plucnician  colonists  not  only  fill- 
ed their  ships  with  gold,  but  made  thereof  their  various 
im])lements,  anchors  not  excepted."     See  Commerce. 

In  the  absence  of  positive  proof,  we  may  acquiesce  in 
the  statement  of  Strabo  (iii,  148)  that  the  river  Bsetis 
(now  the  Guadalquivir)  was  formerly  called  Tartessus, 
that  the  city  Tartessus  was  situated  between  the  two 
arms  by  which  the  river  flowed  into  the  sea,  and  that 
the  adjoining  country  was  callett  Tartessis.  But  there 
Avere  two  other  cities  which  some  deem  to  have  been 
Tartessus;  one,  (Jadir, or  (iadira (Cadiz)  (Sallust, Fixigm. 
lib.  ii;  Pliny,  [list.  Nat.  iv,  30;  and  Avienus,  Bescripf. 
Orb.  Terr.  p.  614);  and  the  other,  Carteia,  in  the  Bay  of 
Gibraltar  (Strabo,  iii,  151;  Ptolemy,  ii,4;  Pliny,  iii,  3; 
Mela,  ii,  0).  Of  the  three,  Carteia,  which  has  found  a 
learned  supporter  at  the  present  day  (Ersch  and  Gru- 
ber,  Enci/dop.  s.  v.),  seems  to  have  the  weakest  claims, 
for,  in  the  earliest  (ireck  prose  work  extant,  Tartessus 
is  placed  beyond  the  Columns  of  Hercules  (Herodotus, 
iv,  152);  and  in  a  still  earlier  fragment  of  Stesichorus 
(Strabo,  iii,  14H)  mention  is  made  of  the  rictr  Tartes- 
sus, whereas  there  is  no  stream  near 
Carteia  (  =  E1  Koccadillo)  which  de- 
serves to  be  called  more  than  a  rivu- 
let. Strictly  speaking,  the  same  ob- 
jection would  apply  to  Gadir;  but, 
for  poetical  uses,  the  Guadalquivir, 
which  is  only  twenty  miles  distant, 
would  be  sufficiently  near.  It  was, 
perhaps,  in  reference  to  the  claim  of 
(iadir  that  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  At- 
ticus  (vii,  3),  jocoselv  calls  Balbus  a 
native  of  that  town,  "Tartessium  is- 
tum  tuum."  But  Tartessius  was  like- 
wise used  by  poets  to  express  the  ex- 
treme west  where  the  sun  set  (Ovid, 
Metam.  xiv,  416;  Silius  Italicus,  x, 
358;  comp.  id.  iii,  399).  See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Class.  Georj.  s.  v.  "  Tartes- 
sus." See,  in  addition  to  the  works 
cited  by  Bochart  and  Winer,  iit  sup., 
the  Journ.  of  Sac.  Lit.  Oct.  1851,  p. 
226  sq. 

5.   (A.  Y.  "beryl.")     A  precious 


stone,  so  called  as  brought  from  Tarshish,  as  Ophir  is 
also  put  fur  the  gold  brought  thence  (Exod.  xxviii,  '2(»; 
xxxix,  lo;  Ezek.  i,  16;  x,  9;  xxviii,  13;  Cant,  v,  14; 
Dan.  X,  6).  The  Sept.,  followed  by  .Josephus.  makes  it 
the  "chrysolite,"  i.e.  the  topaz  of  the  moderns,  which  is 
still  found  in  Sijain:  so  Braun,  De  Vestitu  iSucei-d.  ii,  17. 
Others  supi)ose  it  to  be  "amber;"  but  this  does  not 
agree  with  the  passages  in  Exodus,  which  make  the 
Tarshish  to  iiave  been  one  of  the  engraved  stones  of 
the  bigh-priest's  breastplate.     See  Bicinu 

Tar'su.s  (lapaoc),  the  chief  town  of  Cilicia,  "no 
mean  city"  in  other  respects,  but  illustrious  to  all  time 
as  the  birthplace  and  early  residence  of  the  apostle 
Paul  (Acts  ix,  11 ;  xxi,  39;"  xxii,  3).  The  only  other 
passages  in  which  the  name  occurs  are  Acts  ix,  30  and 
xi,  25,  which  give  the  limits  of  that  residence  in  his 
native  town  which  succeeded  the  first  visit  to  Jerusa- 
lem after  his  conversion,  and  preceded  his  active  min- 
isterial work  at  Antioch  and  elsewhere  (comp.  xxii,  21 
and  (ial.  i,  21).  It  was  during  this  period,  no  doubt, 
that  he  planted  the  Gospel  there,  and  it  has  never  since 
entirely  died  out.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Paul  was 
there  also  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  and  third  mis- 
sionary journeys  (xv,  41 ;  xviii,  23).     See  Paul. 

Tarsus  was  situated  in  a  wide  and  fertile  plain  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cydniis,  the  waters  of  which  are  fa- 
mous for  the  dangerous  fever  caught  by  Alexander 
when  bathing,  and  for  the  meeting  of  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra. The  river  flowed  through  it  and  divided  it  into 
two  parts.  Hence  it  is  sometimes  by  Greek  writers 
called  Tapaoi  in  the  plural,  perhaps  not  without  some 
reference  to  a  fancied  resemblance  in  the  form  of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  city  to  the  wings  of  a  bird.  This 
part  of  Cilicia  was  intersected  in  Konian  times  by  good 
roads,  especially  one  crossing  the  Taurus  northward  by 
the  "Cilician  Gates"  to  the  neighborhood  of  Lystra 
and  Iconium,  the  other  joining  Tarsus  with  Antioch 
and  passing  eastward  by  the  "Amanian"  and  "Syrian 
Gates." 

Tarsus  was  founded  by  Sardanapalns,  king  of  Assyria. 
The  Greeks,  however,  claimed  a  share  in  its  coloniza- 
tion ;  and  Strabo  (xiv,  673)  has  preserved  an  ancient 
legend  of  certain  Argives  having  arrived  there  with 
Triptolemus  in  search  of  lo.  It  appears  first  in  authen- 
tic history  in  Xenophon's  time,  when  it  was  a  city  of 
some  considerable  consequence  {Anab.\,  2,  23).  It  was 
occupied  by  Cyrus  and  his  troops  for  twentj'  days  and 
given  up  to  phnuler.  After  Alexander's  conquests  had 
swept  this  way  (Q.  Curt,  iii,  5)  and  the  Seleucid  king- 
dom was  established  at  Antioch,  Tarsus  usually  belong- 
ed to  that  kingdom,  though  for  a  time  it  was  under  the 
Ptolemies.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Rome  it  took  Csesar's 
side,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  from  him  had  its 
name  changed  to  Jidiopolis  (Caesar,  BtU.  A  lex.  66 ;  Dion 
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Cass,  xlvii,  2G).  Augustus  made  Tarsus  free  (Appian, 
Bell.  Civ.  V,  7).  This  seems  to  have  implied  the  privi- 
lege (if  being  governed  by  its  own  laws  and  magistrates, 
with  freedom  from  tribute:  but  did  not  confer  the.  jus 
coloniarum  nor  the  jus  civitdtis ;  and  it  was  not,  there- 
fore, as  usually  supposed,  on  this  account  that  Paul  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship.  Tarsus,  in- 
deed, eventually  did  become  a  Roman  colony,  which 
gave  to  the  inhabitants  this  privilege;  but  this  was  not 
till  long  after  the  time  of  Raul  (Deyling,  OhservdU  Sacr. 
iii,  391  sq.).  See  Citizenship;  Colony.  We  thus 
tiud  that  the  Roman  tribune  at  Jerusalem  ordered  Raid 
to  be  scourged,  thougli  he  knew  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Tarsus,  but  desisted  on  learning  that  he  was  a  Ro- 
man citizen  (Acts  ix,  11;  xxi,  89;  xxii,  24,  27).  We 
ought  to  note,  on  the  other  hand,  the  circumstances  in 
the  social  state  of  Tarsus,  which  had,  or  may  be  con- 
ceived to  have  had,  an  intluence  on  the  apostle's  train- 
ing and  character.  It  was  renowned  as  a  place  of 
education  under  the  early  Roman  emperors.  Strabo 
compares  it  in  this  respect  to  Athens  and  Alexandria, 
giving,  as  regards  the  zeal  for  learning  shown  by  the 
residents,  the  preference  to  Tarsus  (xiv,  (57.S).  Some 
distinguished  names  adorn  its  annals;  among  others, 
Athenodorus,  the  tutor  of  Augustus,  and  Nestor,  the  tu- 
tor of  ^Marcellus,  the  nephew  of  Augustus;  Artemidorus 
and  Diodorus,  celebrated  grammarians,  and  Dionysides, 
a  tragic  writer.  Tarsus,  also,  was  a  place  of  much  com- 
merce, and  Rasil  describes  it  as  a  point  of  union  for 
Syrians,  Cilicians,  Isaurians,  and  Cappadocians  (A)).  Eu- 
seb.  Sainos.  Kpisc.).     Owing  to  its  commercial  advan- 


tages, Tarsus  continued  to  flourish  under  the  Roman 
emperors,  until  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 
It  was  taken  from  them  after  a  memorable  siege  by  the 
emperor  Nicephorus,  but  soon  afterwards  restored  to 
them.  In  the  time  of  Abulfeda,  tliat  is,  towards  the 
end  of  the  13th  and  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  Tar- 
sus was  still  large  and  surrounded  by  a  double  wall,  and 
in  the  occupation  of  Armenian  Christians  {Tab.  Syriw, 
p.  133).  It  still  survives,  though  greatly  reduced,  un- 
der the  modern  name  Tersus.  Kinneir,  who  spent  a 
week  in  Tarsus,  states  {Travels,  p.  121)  that  hardlv  a 
vestige  of  the  former  magnificence  of  Tarsus  remains; 
nor  does,  perhaps,  the  modern  town  occupy  one  fourth 
part  of  the  area  of  the  ancient  city.  He  observed  a 
few  ancient  ruins,  but  not  a  single  inscription  or  anv 
monument  of  beauty  or  art.  The  houses  are  intersect- 
ed by  gardens  and  orchards ;  they  seldom  exceed  one 
story  in  height,  are  flat-roofed,  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  constructed  of  hewn  stone,  to  furnish  which 
the  more  ancient  edifices  have  been  levelled  with  the 
ground.  The  inhabitants  amount  to  about  thirty  thou- 
sand souls,  mostly  Turks  and  Turcomans.  The  adjoin- 
ing villages  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks,  who  prefer 
agricultural  pursuits  to  a  town  life.  The  sea  is  not  visi- 
ble from  the  town.  The  Cydnus  is  there  about  fortvyards 
wide,  and  small  canals  are  cut  from  it  for  irrigation. 

See  Heumann,  Be  Claris  Tarsenensib.  (Gott.  1748)  ; 
Altmann,  Exerc.  de  Tarso  (Bern.  1731);  Zeibich,  Sn/i- 
l-UKTci  A  ntiq.  Tarsens.  (Vitel).  17G0) ;  Mannert,  ii,  97  sq. ; 
Rosenmiiller,  Bihl.  Geog.  iii,  38;  Beaufort,  Karainauia, 
p.  275 ;  Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels,  p.  502-506  ;  Belley, 
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in  vol.  xxvii  of  the  Acadhnie  des  Tnscnpf.;  Renncll, 
Geo().  of  W'tfst.  A  sia,  ii,  87  ;  Cramer,  A  sin  Minor,  ii,  344  ; 
Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  "214;  Barker,  Lares  and  Penates, 
p.  31,  173,  187 ;  Smith,  iJict.  oj' Class.  Geoff,  s,  v. ;  Lewin, 
iSt.  Paid,  i,7S  sq.;  Murray's  Handbook /or  Turkey  in 
A  sia,  p.  370. 

Tar'tak  (Ileb.  Tartak',  pPI-iri;  Sept.  Bap^rtK-; 
Vulg.  Thartkac),  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Avite,  or  Av- 
vite,  colonists  who  were  planted  in  the  cities  of  Sama- 
ria after  the  removal  of  the  tribes  by  Shalmaneser  (2 
Kings  xvii,  31).  According  to  Rabbinical  tradition, 
Tartak  is  said  to  have  been  worshipped  under  the  form 
of  an  ass  (Talm.  Babyl.  Sanhedrin,  fol.  63  b).  From 
this  it  has  been  conjectured  that  this  idol  was  the 
Egyptian  Typho  ;  but,  though  in  the  hieroglyphics  the 
ass  is  the  symbol  of  Typho,  it  was  so  far  from  being  re- 
garded as  an  object  of  worship  that  it  was  considered 
absolutely  unclean  (Plutarch,  Is.  et  Os.  c.  14).  A  Per- 
sian or  Pehlvi  origin  has  been  suggested  for  Tartak, 
according  to  which  it  signifies  either  •'  intense  darkness," 
or  '•  hero  of  darkness,"  or  the  underworld,  and  so,  perhaps, 
some  jilanet  of  ill-luck,  as  Saturn  or  Mars  ((iesenius, 
Thesanr.  s.  v.;  Ftirst,  llandwb.  s.  v.).  The  Carmaiiians, 
a  warlike  race  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  worshipped  Mars 
alone  of  all  the  gods,  and  sacrificed  an  ass  in  his  honor 
(Strabo,  XV,  727).  Perhaps  some  trace  of  this  worship 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  Jewish  tradition. — Smith. 

Tar'tan  (Ileb.  Tartan',  "|ln"!!n;  Sept.  QapSidv  v.  r. 
TavMav  or  Tapa^dv;  Vulg.  Tharthan),\\\\\c\\  occurs 
onl^'  in  2  Kings  xviii,  17  and  Isa.  xx,  1,  has  been  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  proper  name  (Gesenius,  Lex.  Ileh. 
s.  V.)..  Winer  assumes,  on  account  of  the  identity  of 
name,  that  the  same  person  is  intended  in  the  two 
places  {Realw.  s.  v.).  Recent  discoveries  make  it  prob- 
able that  in  Tartan,  as  in  Rabsaris  and  Rabshakeli,  we 
have  not  a  proper  name  at  all,  but  a  title  or  official  des- 
ignation, like  Pharaoh  among  the  Egyptians,  or  Surena 
among  the  Parthians  (Tacit.  A  nn.  vi,  42).  The  Assyr- 
ian Tartan  is  a  general,  or  commander-in-chief.  It 
seems  as  if  the  Greek  translator  of  2  Kings  had  an  ink- 
ling of  the  truth,  and  therefore  prefixed  the  article  to 
all  three  names,  which  he  very  rarely  prefixes  to  the 
names  of  persons  where  they  are  first  mentioned.  If 
this  be  the  true  account  of  the  term  Tartan,  we  must 
understand  in  2  Kings  xviii,  17  that  Sennacherib  sent 
"a  general,"  together  with  his  "chief  eunuch"  and 
"  chief  cup-bearer,"  on  an  embassy  to  Hezekiah,  and  in 
Isa.  XX,  1  that  "a  general" — probably  a  different  per- 
son— was  employed  by  Sargon  against  Ashdod,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  the  city. — Smith.     See  Tkibutk. 

Tascodrugites  (TaaKoSpoiyyirai,  TarrKo^povyi- 
rai,  from  TanKo<;,  a  wooden  nail  or  stake,  and  dpovyyoq, 
nose,  in  Epiphanius,  Hceret.  48,  n.  14),  a  heretical  sect  of 
Galatia  (Hicron.  Comm.  in  Ep.  ad  Gal.)  belonging  prob- 
ably to  the  4th  century, are  by  some  included  among  the 
Gnostics  of  the  school  of  Mark  [see  Maucus  thk  He- 
KESiAKCii],  e.  g.  by  Theodoret,  Hceret.  Fab.  i,  9,  10,  and 
by  others  among  the  Montanists,  e.  g.  bj'  Epiphanius, 
vt  sup.  The  term  is  iniquestionably  a  nickname,  ap- 
plied to  these  heretics  because  they  were  accustomed 
during  prayer  to  place  a  finger  to  the  nose  or  mouth 
like  a  pole,  at  the  same  time  observing  the  profoundest 
silence.  See  Augustine, /-(e //reres.  63;  Philastr. //(»?•<'«. 
76;  and  Epiphanius.  Theodoret  says  that  they  ridi- 
culed the  sacraments,  rejected  the  creeds,  repudiated  all 
revelation;  and  others  charge  on  them  a  denial  of  the 
incarnation.  Their  assemblies  were  legally  prohibited 
after  the  4th  century,  but  traces  of  them  are  seen  in 
Theodore  Studita  in  the  9tli.  They  are  by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  the  Passalorynchites. — Her- 
zog,  Real-Encykltip.  s.  v. 

Tasmania,  formerly  Van  Diemen's  Land,  is  a 
considerable  island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  lying 
between  40°  40'  and  43-  40'  south  lat.  and  144°  30'" and 
148-  30'  east  long.,  at  the  south  of,  and  separated  from 


Australia  by  Bass's  Strait.  Its  greatest  length  from 
Cape  (Jrim  on  the  north-west  to  Cape  Pillar  on  the 
south-east  is  240  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadtli  from 
east  to  west  200  miles.  Its  area,  including  the  adjacent 
islands,  is  about  26,000  square  miles.  Its  cajiital  is  Ho- 
bart-Town,  with  a  iiopulation  of  19,000.  In  1870  the 
total  population  of  Tasmania  was  99,328. 

I.  History. — Tasmania  was  first  discovered  by  Tas- 
inan,  Dec.  1,  1642,  and  named  by  him  Van  Diemen's 
Land  in  honor  of  ids  patron,  the  then  governor  of  the 
Dutcli  West  IiKlies.  In  1803  Lieut.  Bowen  was  de- 
s])atched  from  Sydney  with  a  few  soldiers  and  convicts 
to  form  a  settlement  in  the  south  of  the  island,  which 
was  finally  fixed  upon  the  spot  where  Hobart-Town  now 
stands.  From  1817  commenced  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  free  settlers;  and  in  1825  Tasmania  was  de- 
clared independent  of  New  South  Wales.  The  trans- 
portation of  convicts  ceased  in  1853,  and  on  Jan.  4, 1856, 
on  petition  of  the  Legislative  Council  to  the  home  gov- 
ernment, the  name  of  the  colony  was  officially  changed 
to  Tasmania.  Of  the  3000  aborigines  found  in  the 
country  the  number  rapidly  decreased,  until  now  not 
one  remains. 

II.  Climate,  Soil,  etc. — The  climate  of  Tasmania  is 
fine  and  salubrious;  the  mean  temperature  of  the  hot- 
test month  (Januarj')  is  03°  57',  of  the  coldest  (July) 
45°  82',  and  of  tlie  whole  year  64°  92'.  The  agricult- 
ural lands  may  be  divided  into  tiiree  classes — alluvial 
deposits,  Tertiary  clays,  and  loamy  soils.  In  their  vir- 
gin state  some  of  the  lands  are  marvelloush'  productive; 
but  in  many  cases,  through  improvident  management, 
the  soil  has  deteriorated. 

III.  Administration. — Since  the  passing  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Act  in  1854,  the  governing  authority  has 
been  vested  in  a  Parliament,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
as  the  queen's  representative,  and  two  elective  Houses — 
the  Legislative  Comicil  of  fifteen,  and  the  Assembly  of 
thirty,  members.  The  (pialification  of  voters  is,  for  the 
former,  a  freehold  of  the  annual  value  of  fifty  pounds, 
and,  for  the  latter,  a  freehold  valued  at  one  hundred 
pounds  or  a  ten  pounds  rental. 

IV.  Relifjion  and  Education. — By  the  Constitutional 
Act,  fifteen  thousand  pounds  is  amuially  reserved  for 
the  support  of  religion,  and  is  at  present  divided  among 
the  various  religious  denominations  according  to  their 
respective  numbers  at  the  census.  They  were,  in  1870  : 
Church  of  England,  53,047 ;  Roman  Catholic,  22,091 ; 
Presbyterians,  9064;  Wesleyans,  7187;  Independents, 
3931 ;  Baptists,  931 ;  Jews,  232.  For  the  support  of  el- 
ementary education  twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year  is 
appropriated  by  Parliament,  the  disbursement  of  which 
is  intrusted  to  a  Central  Board  holding  its  sittings  at; 
Hobart-Town.  The  teachers  are  appointed  by  the 
board,  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  inspector 
of  the  schools.  There  were,  in  1873, 141  public  schools; 
10,803  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  7047;  105 
male  teachers,  108  female  teachers,  and  32  pupil  teach- 
ers. There  are  four  superior  schools — Horton  C<illege, 
High-school,  Hutchins's  School,  and  the  Church  Gram- 
mar-school. 

The  efforts  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  in  Tasma- 
nia have  been  directed  mainly  to  the  English  po])ula- 
tion.  The  mission  was  begun  in  1820  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Horton,  who  was  on  his  way  to  New  South  Wales. 
The  mission  was  approved  by  the  governor  of  the  colo- 
ny, and  another  missionary  was  soon  sent  out,  who  was 
followed  by  two  more  in  1827,  and  by  a  fifth  in  1832. 
The  following  is  the  report  of  tlie  mission  for  1876: 
Cliapels  and  other  preaching  places,  95;  missionaries 
and  assistants,  16;  local  preachers,  70;  full  members, 
1286;  persons  on  trial,  202 ;  Sunday-schools,  47  ;  teach- 
ers, 401;   scholars,  3076;  attendants  on  worship,  9176. 

The  Primitive  Methodist  mission  reported  in  1873: 
Principal  stations,  4;  ministers,  4;  members,  223. 

The  United  Methodist  Free  Churches  had,  in  the  same 
year,  3  lay  agents  and  38  members. 

Tasschemacher  (Dutch,  Tesschenmaeker), 
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Petrus,  one  of  the  earliest,  ministers  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church  in  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Hol- 
land, and  educated  at  the  University  of  Utrecht.  He 
was  settled  in  the  United  States  first  at  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
in  l()7t;-77,  then  went  to  Dutch  Guiana,  S.  A.,  1G77-78, 
and  in  1G79-80  we  tind  him  at  New  Amstel,  now  New 
Castle,  Del.  Here  difficulties  arose  which  induced 
hitn  to  leave  that  people.  He  supplied  the  Church  on 
Staten  Island  occasionally,  lG82-8o.  In  l(i<Si  he  took 
charge  of  the  Cliurch  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  which  he 
retained  until  his  death.  Meantime,  in  1084,  as  tlie 
records  show,  he  organized  the  Church  at  Ilackensack, 
N.  J.,  with  tliirty-three  communicants.  He  was  never 
their  pastor,  but  seems  to  have  made  them  occasional 
visits,  to  preach  and  receive  members  and  dispense  the 
Lord's  supper,  until  1789.  This  service  must  have  cost 
him  then  much  time  and  labor;  but  in  this  apostolic 
method  of  journeyings  and  visitations  many  of  the 
old  churches  were  planted  and  sustained  in  their  prim- 
itive worship.  At  Schenectady  Mr.  Tasschemacher  was 
the  tirst  pastor,  although  the  Church  was  jjrobably  or- 
ganized before  he  went  to  them.  He  was  the  most 
prominent  victim  of  the  Indian  massacre  and  burning 
of  that  city.  Feb.  8,  1G90.  "  The  French,  in  order  to 
control  the  Indian  trade,  had  planned  the  capture  of 
Albany  and  New  York  the  year  before.  The  plan  was 
not  wholly  carried  out;  but  a  party  of  French  and  In- 
dians left  Jloutreal,  and,  proceeding  by  way  of  Lake 
Cliam])lain,  intended  attacking  Albany.  But,  the  Indi- 
an chiefs  not  consenting,  they  turned  off  towards  Sche- 
nectady. They  gave  orders  that  Tasschemacher's  life 
should  be  saved  on  accoinit  of  the  information  they 
could  obtain  from  him ;  but  his  house  was  not  known, 
and  before  he  could  be  personally  recognised  he  was 
slain  and  his  house  and  papers  burned.  His  head  was 
cloven  open  and  his  body  burned  to  the  shoulder- 
blades."  Sixty  persons  lost  their  lives  on  that  fatal  Sat- 
nrday  midnight  before  they  could  escape  or  defend 
themselves  from  their  stealthy  and  cruel  foes.  The 
remnant  that  escaped  kept  the  Church  of  Schenectady 
alive.  ^Vithout  a  pastor  to  instruct  them,  they  met  for 
worship  amid  the  ruins  of  the  city,  chose  their  elders 
and  deacons  from  year  to  year,  who  were  ordained  by 
the  Rev.  Godfriedus  Dellius,  of  All)any,  and  his  succes- 
sor, Rev.  Petrus  Van  Dressen,  until,  in  1702,  the  little 
flock  thus  kept  alive,  and  having  gainetl  in  numbers 
and  strength,  called  the  Rev.  Bernardus  Freeman  and 
received  him  as  their  pastor.  Little  more  is  known  of 
]Mr.  Tasschemacher's  history.  He  tiled  a  martyr  among 
his  flock,  and  his  ministry  and  death  illustrate  the  per- 
ils amid  which  the  Gospel  was  preached  and  church- 
es were  established  in  their  early  days  upon  the  fron- 
tier. See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  lief.  Church,  p.  486. 
(\V.  .J.  R.  T.) 

Tassel.  In  mediaeval  times  the  sacred  vestments 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  were  adorned  with  tas- 
sels, to  which,  in  the  case  of  dalmatics  and  tunics,  balls 
of  crystal  were  attached.  The  word  also  denotes  a  thin 
plate  of  gold  or  silver  worn  on  the  back  of  the  cope  and 
episcopal  gloves. 

Tate,  Nahuje,  a  well-known  psalmodist,  was  born 
in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  l(i52,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
was  admitted  to  Dublin  College,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  followed  any  profession.  He  succeeded  Shadwell 
as  poet- laureate,  and  continued  in  that  office  till  his 
death,  which  happened  Aug.  12, 1715,  in  the  Mint,  where 
he  resided  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  his  creditors.  He 
wa8  the  author  of  nine  dramatic  performances  and  a 
large  number  of  poems;  but  is  at  present  better  known 
for  his  version  of  the  Psalms,  in  whieli  he  was  joined 
by  Dr.  Brady.  For  a  complete  list  of  his  works,  see  Al- 
libone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.;  Chal- 
mers, Bioff.  Diet.  s.  V.     See  Psalmody. 

Tatian,  a  notable  Christian  writer  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury, was  a  native  of  Assyria,  though  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  and  later  fathers  term  him  a  Svrian.     He  had 


mastered  the  Gra;co-Roman  culture  of  his  day,  largely 
through  extended  travels;  and  his  reading  was  very 
wide,  no  fewer  than  ninety-three  classic  authors  being 
referred  to  in  his  works.  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings 
as  a  strolling  rhetorician  he  came  to  Rome,  at  that  time 
the  great  centre  for  all  intellectual  interests  and  tenden- 
cies, and  there  turned  his  attention  to  Christianity.  To 
justify  this  action  he  wrote  his  Aoyoc  Trpoc  EA\?;j'at', 
a  work  in  which  he  confesses  himself  a  convert  to  the 
barbarian  philosopliy  of  the  despised  sect,  and  invites  his 
contemporaries  to  examine  it,  that  they  too  might  ob- 
serve the  astonishing  contrasts  it  presents,  with  its  sim- 
plicity and  its  clearness,  to  the  darkness  of  the  heathen- 
ism of  that  and  every  other  age.  At  Rome  Tatian  was 
associated  with  .lustin,  perhaps  as  a  pupil;  but  he  soon 
became  liimself  a  teacher  of  Christianity.  His  attitude 
was  apologetic,  and  necessarily  involved  the  most  mark- 
ed antagonism  to  paganism.  Stern  and  even  harsh  in 
his  morality,  he  could  recognise  no  truth  in  heathen 
philosophy',  and  feel  no  sympathy,  even  though  but  of 
a  scientific  or  :«sthetical  nature,  with  heathen  life  and 
culture.  To  him,  as  to  his  Contemporary  Christians, 
the  belief  in  one  (lod  was  of  the  highest  moral  signifi- 
cance. The  loss  of  this  faith,  he  taught,  had  exposed 
the  soul  of  man  to  the  rule  of  the  dark  powers  of  mate- 
rial nature,  the  daemons  with  whom  polytheistic  views 
originate.  Its  recovery  delivers  from  servitude  to  the 
wandering  diemons  (the  planets)  upon  which  astrolog- 
ical fate  is  based.  In  opposition  to  the  materialistic 
pantheism  of  the  Stoics,  Tatian  defended  the  supermun- 
dane spirituality  of  the  one  God,  the  Creator  and  First 
Cause  of  all  things,1n  v.  hum,  as  the  Great  Source  of  be- 
ing, all  things,  including  matter,  potentially  existed  at 
the  first.  At  the  beginning  the  Logos  sprang  into  be- 
ing as  the  first-born  work  of  the  Father,  that  he  might, 
produce  the  world,  himself  creating  the  material.  The 
created  universe  is  everywhere  pervaded  by  the  spirit 
of  material  life,  which  is  inferior  to  the  Divine  Spirit — 
being  in  man  the  soul,  which  is  indissolnbly  connected 
with  the  body,  and  in  the  world  the  world-soul  {in'tvfia 
uXtKOJ').  Human  nature  in  its  pure  state  is,  however, 
privileged  to  a  substantial  and  intimate  union  (crK^yyia) 
with  the  perfect  nature,  the  Spirit  of  God  himself. 
This  throws  a  significant  light  upon  Tatian's  conception 
of  the  Trinity.  He  teaches  that  as  the  Father  is  (in  his 
essence)  Spirit,  so  the  Logos  proceeding  from  the  Father 
is  Spirit;  and  the  latter,  that  he  might  imitate  the  Fa- 
ther, has  made  man  in  the  image  of  immortality,  to  the 
end  that  man  might  have  part  in  God  and  attain  to 
immortality.  The  Spirit  thus  became  the  life-compan- 
ion of  the  soul.  In  this  way  God  himself  lives  in  man 
by  his  ministering  Spirit,  by  which  is  to  be  understood 
simph'  the  hypostatized  efficiency  of  the  Logos.  The 
fall  involved  the  removal  of  the  Divine  Spirit  from  the 
soul,  and  plunged  the  latter  deeper  into  the  condition 
of  the  merely  hylic,  so  that  but  faint  sparks  of  the  Spirit 
and  dim  longings  after  God  remain.  It  is  possible, 
however,  for  the  soul  to  turn  away  from  evil  and  towards 
God  in  the  exercise  of  its  freedom — how,  Tatian  does 
not  clearly  state.  The  fame  which  Tatian  acquired 
through  his  apology,  from  which  the  foregoing  sketch 
is  principally  taken,  was  lost  in  consequence  of  his  per- 
version to  Gnosticism.  He  went  to  Syria,  it  would 
seem,  after  the  death  of  Justin  (in  166?).  He  is  charged 
with  holding  to  the  existence  of  oeons  after  the  fashion 
of  Valentinus  (q.  v.),and  similar  speculations;  with  an 
ascetical  course  of  life,  carried  even  to  the  extent  of 
using  water  instead  of  wine ;  with  rejecting  marriage 
as  a  state  of  practical  fornication;  with  promulgating 
Docetic  ideas  respecting  the  person  of  Christ,  etc. — all 
of  which  must  be  regarded  as  substantially  a  truthful 
indictment.  He  would  seem,  however,  to  be  more  near- 
ly related  to  Saturninus  (q.  v.)  than  to  Valentinus  in  his 
views.  The  time  of  Tatian's  death  is  not  exactly 
known,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  work  by  Irenteus,  Adv.  Hcer.  (c.  175).  His  most 
famous  work  was  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  the  Diates- 
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snron,  of  which  Hic  Jacobite  bishop  Bar-Salibi  (12th 
century  1  reports  that  Eptiracni  Syrus  (ij.  v.)  wrote  a 
coninu'iitary  on  it,  anil  Theoiloret  the  giiiealoirical  ta- 
bles anil  all  the  passages  by  which  the  Lord's  descent 
from  David  is  made  ap|)arent.  The  Onilio  <id  Uni-c. 
was  lirst  published  at  Tigur.  lo4lt.  fol.,  and  afterwards 
often.  See  Daniel.  Tatianiis,  ilir  .!/)(;%</.  (  Halle.  1837); 
Mchler.  l\tlml,i;ii,  :  Hitler,  Csch.d.  rlui.<ll.  J'/iUo.io/i/iU', 
vol.  i;  Dorner, /'</■.<«)«  ('/iriKti,i,-i'SS;  'SlnWvr,  Kosmo/oi/it 
(/.  ijfiicli.  Kirche,  p.  108  S(i. ;  Stiickl,  Ci)'.ir/i.  d.  I'liUos.  in 
d.  jnitruit.  Zeit,  p.  148  stj. ;  1 1  iiber,  P/iilos. d.  Kiir/u'in-dlvr, 
J).  20  sq. ;  Duneker.  Apoht'iit.  Secund.  iSifc.  de  Kasentiiil. 
XtituriF  Hum.  I'tirlibiis  I'liicita  (Gott.  1850),  pt.  ii ;  and 
Ilerzog,  liiiil-EmjiUiip.  s.  v.  For  monographs,  see  Vol- 
bedintf.  Judex  I'nujrdmmiilum,  \\  104. 

Tatiaiii  Evangelium.  Kpiphanins  (f/ari.t.  xlvi, 
1  ;  xlvii.l)  mentions  a  (iospel  (.f  Tatian  as  beini:  nsed  by 
the  Kncratites,  and  even  among  the  Cailiolic  Christians 
of  Syria.  Being  compiled  from  the  four  gospels,  it  is 
also  called  tvnyytX.  cut  Ttntrapwi'  (Theodoret.  Ila-rct. 
Fidwl.  i,  20;  CoU.  Amhros.  Proaem.  in  Lite:  Euseb.  //isf. 
Eccl.  iv,  20).  Epiphanius  erroneously  identified  it  with 
the  Erdnfjelium  .i(C.  Ikhnvvs  (see  Fabric,  i,  377).  See 
Semisch.  Tutinui  liiitttssaron,  Antiqnitsimmn  .V.  T. 
KrinKjdinnnn  in  iiniiin  nii/eslonini  ISjxcimen  (Breslau, 
185t)).  Tatian  is  otherwise  also  censured  as  being  a 
dangerous  cimipilator  and  falsifier  of  Holy  Writ  (Fabric, 
ii,  538).  The  still  extant  gospel  harmony  (reprinted  in 
Orlhodnroriniphig  and  Bihl.  Patruin,  s.  v.  Tatian),  as- 
cribed to  Tatian  by  Victor  Capuanus  in  Pnrfdt.  ad  A  no- 
iiyuii  lliirnniniam  Kran'/f/iaini,  does  not  belong  to  him. 
See  Fabricius,  Codex  Ajmcri/phus  A'.  7'.  i,  378;  ii,  510. 
(B.  P.) 

Tatianists,  followers  of  Tatian  (q.  v.).  See  also 
Enciiaii  ri:s. 

Tat'nai  (Ileb.  Tutnay',  ""irp  ;  Pers.,  perhaps /y//]' ,- 
Sept.  Hnr^ai'oi  v.  r.  Qavavai,  Ooj-raj'of,  etc.;  Vulg. 
Th(tlh<nHii).  a  Persian  governor  (nn2,  i.d.jnisha')  who 
succeeded  Kelium  in  the  rule  of  Samaria,  and  probably 
of  other  provinces  north  of  ,Inda;a,  in  the  time  of  Da- 
rius Hystaspis  and  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  v,  3,  6  ;  vi,  (>,  13), 
B.C.  520.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  more  just  person, 
and  more  friendly  to  the  Jews,  than  his  predecessor. 
An  adverse  report  of  their  proceedings  at  Jerusalem 
reached  him;  but  he  resolved  to  suspend  his  judgment 
till  he  had  examined  into  the  matter  on  the  spot.  He 
accordingly  repaired  thither,  aceomjianied  by  another 
great  olHcer,  named  Shetliar-boznai  (i).  v.).  and  their 
colleagues,  and,  (inding  that  the  Jews  alleged  the  au- 
thority of  a  royal  decree  for  their  proceedings,  he  sent 
to  the  supreme  government  a  temperate  and  fair  report, 
founded  on  the  information  he  had  obtained,  suggesting 
that  the  statement  made  by  the  Jews  as  to  the  decree 
of  Cyrus  and  other  matters  should  be  verilied  by  refer- 
ence to  the  archives  at  P>al)ylon.  Then,  without  one 
word  to  intluence  the  decision  or  to  prejutlice  the  claim 
advanced,  Tatnai  concludes  with  intimating  that  he 
awaits  the  royal  orders.  This  oflicial  letter  of  the  Per- 
sian governor  is  quite  a  model  of  exactness,  moderation, 
and  truth,  and  gives  a  very  favorable  idea  of  the  ad- 
ministrative part  of  t)ie  Persian  government.  The  re- 
script being  lavoraide  to  tlie  claim  of  the  .lews,  whose 
statement  had  been  verilied  by  the  discovery  of  the 
original  decree  of  Cyrus,  Tatnai  and  his  colleagues  ap- 
plied themselves  with  vigor  to  the  execution  of  the 
royal  commands. — Kitto.     See  Ezka. 

Tattam,  Hexrv.  a  learned  English  divine,  was  born 
in  Ireland.  Dec.  28.  1788;  and  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  at  the  universities  of  Gcittingen 
and  Leydeil,  where  he  received  his  doctorate  in  laws, 
theology,  and  (ihiloso]ihy.  He  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England;  was  rector  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Bed- 
ford, 1818-45  ;  an<l  for  a  portion  of  that  time  was  rector 
also  of  (ireat  Woolstone,  Bucks.  In  1845  he  became 
archdeacon  of  Bedford,  and  in  1849  rector  of  Stamford 


Kivers,  Essex.  lie  was  afterwards  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  the  queen.  He  died  at  Stamford  liivers,  Jan.  8,  18G8. 
Travelling  in  the  East,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  Oriental  languages,  and  became 
the  chief  modern  authority  concerning  the  Cojitic.  He 
discovered  at  the  Convent  of  Nitria,  in  the  N.W.  desert 
of  Egypt,  a  splendid  collection  of  ancient  Syriac  IMSS., 
which  he  secured  for  the  British  IMusenm.  He  is  the 
author  of  Helps  to  Deroiion  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1862,  12mo) : 
— Compendious  Grammar  of  the  Egi/ptian  Lanijuage 
(1828.  8 vo): — Lexicon  yl''.g;iptiaco-l.atinum  ex  Veteribus 
Lhnjmt  Ali/yptiacoi  Monumenti.t,  etc.  (Oxon.  1835,  8vo)  : 
— Ihiodecim  Pi-oplielarum  Minorum  lAbros,  in  Linf/ua 
^'Er/i/pli(ica,  vidf/o  Coptica  sen  Memphitica,  etc.  fLatine 
ediiiit ;  Lat.  et  Copt.  183G,  8vo)  -.—Defence  of  the  Chinch 
of  Kntiland  lu/ainst  the  A  tiacks  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
(Lond.  1843,  12mo) : — The  Ancient  Coptic  Version  of  the 
Book  of  Job  the  Just  (transl.  into  English  and  eilited, 
1847,  8vo): — Apostolical  Constitutions  in  Coptic  (Engl. 
transl.  1849,  8vo): — Pi-ophetce  3/aJo7-es  in  Dialecio  Lin- 
guce  yEfiyptiacee  (Oxon.  1852,  2  vols.  8vo).  See  ^Vlli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Tau  Cross  is  a  cross  formed  like  the  Greek  letter 
T  (Tan),  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  forms.  See  Staff, 
Pastohal. 

Tauler  (original  form  Tauweler),  Johannes,  the 
famous  Dominican  preacher  and  mystic,  was  born  at 
Strasburg  in  A.D.  1290 — though  authorities  differ  with 
respect  to  both  time  and  place.  He  was  of  honorable 
family  and  early  devoted  to  the  pricsth'  office.  In 
(about)  1308  he  became  a  monk  and  went  to  Paris,  to 
the  College  of  St.  James,  to  study  theology.  He  found 
greater  pleasure  in  the  study  of  the  writings  of  the 
Areopagite  St.  Bernard,  an<l  the  two  Victors,  and  espe- 
cially of  Augustine,  than  in  the  popular  philosophy; 
his  attention  was  also  given  to  the  Neo-Platonists,  and, 
among  schoolmen,  to  Aquinas  with  respect  to  ethics. 
On  his  return  to  Strasburg,  Tauler  came  under  the 
influence  of  Master  Eckart,  and  also  of  a  more  simple 
and  iiractical  company  of  mystical  thinkers  among  the 
monks,  iiichidiug  Nicholas  of  Strasburg  and  others.  He 
became  a  preacher,  and  associated  himself  with  the 
Friends  of  God — a  society  formed  to  teach  and  comfort 
the  people  upon  whom  rested  the  ban  of  the  Church 
imposed  by  po])e  John  XXII;  and  in  this  society  he 
laboreil  all  his  life.  His  sermons  Avere  clear  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  popular  needs,  but  not,  it  would  seem,  at  this 
time  pervaded  by  the  power  of  a  personal  union  of  the 
preacher  with  Christ.  In  1340  occurred  an  event  of 
decisive  importance  to  Tauler.  He  was  then  visited  by 
Nicholas  of  Basle  (().  v.),  and  by  him  led  to  realize  his 
need  of  a  personal  conversion  to  God.  During  two 
years,  in  which  he  refrained  from  preaching  and  became 
an  object  of  ridicule  to  his  fellow-monks,  who  were  una- 
ble to  understand  the  reason  for  such  siruggles  as  he 
was  passing  througli,  did  he  wrestle  with  his  sense  of 
sin  and  his  need  of  pardon.  Finding  peace  at  length, 
he  jiassed  tlirough  further  discipline  by  reason  of  a  dis- 
graceful failure  in  an  attempt  to  iireach  ;  but  from  that 
time  he  preached  persistently,  and  with  a  power  not 
previously  possessed.  Wicked  clergymen  were  unable 
tocndurcthe  faithful  rebukes  with  which  he  visited  their 
sins,  and  they  prohibited  him  from  preaching;  but  the 
magistracy  prevented  the  enforcement  of  their  order. 
Under  the  preacliing  of  the  lirst  sermon  after  his  con- 
version a  number  of  persons  fell  down  as  dead,  and  he 
was  besought  to  discontinue  the  sermon.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  who  refused  to  cease  from  preaching  to  the 
people  in  obedience  to  the  papal  interdict,  and  braved 
the  anger  of  his  immediate  superiors  in  the  execution 
of  that  duty.  In  1348  the  "  black  death"  swept  over 
Strasburg,  carrying  off  sixteen  thousand  victims,  and 
adding  to  the  horrors  of  the  situation.  Only  Taider 
and  two  other  monks  had  pity  upon  the  people,  and 
they  appealed  in  writings  (whose  circulation  was  at 
once  prohibited)  to  the  other  clergy  to  do  what  they 
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could  that  the  "  poor  ignorant  populace  should  not  thus 
die  under  the  han."  Charles  IV  soon  afterwards  came 
to  Strasburg  and  caused  the  three  monks  to  be  brought 
before  him,  and,  after  inquiring  into  their  principles, 
dismissed  them  with  the  admonition  not  to  "oflend 
against  the  Church  and  its  interdict  again."  Tauler  re- 
tired to  Cologne,  and  became  preacher  in  the  nunnery 
of  St.  Gertrude,  but  after  a  few  years  returned  to  Stras- 
burg, where  he  had  a  last  interview  with  Nicholas  of 
Basle.  He  committed  to  the  care  of  that  friend  the 
writings  he  wished  to  have  given  to  the  world,  and  died 
June  16, 1361.  He  was  buried  in  his  convent,  and  the 
stone  which  covered  his  grave  is  preserved  in  the  "'  New 
Church"  of  Strasburg. 

Tauler's  works  consist  of  sermons,  homilies,  and  an 
Imitation  of  the  Life  of  Christ  in  its  Poverty.  The  ser- 
mons are  extant  in  manuscript  in  several  libraries,  the 
oldest  MS.  being  a  parchment  at  Strasburg.  In  printed 
form  the  first  ed.  appeared  at  Leipsic,  1498,  in  4to,  and 
others  at  Augsburg  (1508,  fol.)  and  Basle  (1521  and  1522, 
fol.),  the  latter  being  superior  to  the  former.  Of  mod- 
ernized editions  that  of  Frankfort  (1826,  3  pts.  8vo)  is 
best.  The  Imitation  of  Christ  also  exists  in  different 
JMSS.  and  editions,  the  best  ed.  being  that  of  Schlosser 
(Frankf.  1833,  8vo).  A  number  of  other  writings  are 
attributed  to  Tauler,  but  without  authority. 

The  teachings  of  Tauler  are  .not  presented  in  his 
works  in  systematic  form.  His  aim  was  practical,  and 
the  edifying  element  predominates  over  the  speculative 
in  his  theology.  As  with  Eckart,  the  speculative  ideas 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  concept  Being — the  absolute, 
simple,  uncreated  entity,  which  involves  neither  dis- 
tinctions nor  relations,  and  which  no  name  is  adequate 
to  express.  It  is  the  hidden  Deity,  whose  nature  re- 
quires, however,  revelation  and  operation.  Revelation 
is  the  process  of  the  Trinity ;  operation,  with  the  Deity, 
is  begetting.  Hence  the  Deity  in  operation  becomes 
Father,  as  he  knows  himself,  and  in  that  act  of  knowl- 
edge expresses  himself,  the  word  which  he  speaks  being 
the  Son.  Between  them  exist  reciprocal  approval  and 
love,  and  this  love  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  proceeding  from 
both  the  Father  and  the  Son.  This  conception  of  the 
Trinity  evidently  involves  a  distinction  of  relations 
rather  than  of  hypostases  in  the  Godhead.  The  Son  is 
eternal.  With  reference  to  the  creation,  Tauler  comes 
very  near  to  the  teachings  of  pantheism  at  times,  but 
nevertheless  preserves  the  distinction  between  the  Cre- 
ator and  the  creature,  and  was  constantly  opposed  to 
the  teacliings  of  the  Beghards  and  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit.  The  human  soul  came  forth  from  God,  and  con- 
tains a  divine  spark,  in  which  the  Trinity  is  reflected, 
and  which  strives  to  return  to  God,  while  the  sensual 
part  of  man  yearns  for  the  creature  world.  Sin  consists 
in  giving  way  to  the  latter  impulse.  It  cannot  wholly 
deprive  the  soul,  which  is  at  bottom  noble  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  good,  of  its  yearning  for  reunion  with 
God;  but  man  possesses  in  himself  no  power  to  return 
to  God.  Kighteousness  can  be  recovered  only  through 
faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ.  JNIeditation  on  the  work 
and  imitation  of  the  life,  especially  the  sufferings,  of 
Christ  form  the  way  by  which  to  return  to  God.  This 
imitation  should  be  outward,  but  also  inward,  transform- 
ing the  entire  man.  By  this  way  the  soul  rises  supe- 
rior to  all  creature  control ;  God  enters  in  with  all  his 
blessing,  and  supplies  the  place  of  grace  with  his  im- 
mediate operation.  As  the  soul  becomes,  in  this  way, 
"free  from  grace,"  so  it  also  becomes  "free  from  virtue," 
i.  e.  it  no  longer  practices  an  isolated  virtue,  but,  with  a 
being  transformed  into  love,  he  permits  God  to  work  in 
him  all  virtues  as  the  outtlow  of  that  love.  No  idle 
contemplation  or  passive  asceticism  finds  the  approval 
of  Tauler,  but  a  life  of  active  love  and  pity,  of  patience 
and  meekness — a  life  in  the  imitation  of  Christ.  Tau- 
ler did  not  contradict  the  doctrines  of  his  Church,  but 
he  was  animated  by  an  exalted  reformatory  spirit;  his 
mysticism  displayed  a  free,  practical,  evangelical  ten- 
dency which  has  given  it  historical  importance ;  and  we 
X.— P 


may  appropriately  retain  for  him  the  title,  early  be- 
stowed, of  Doc/or  Illuminatus. 

See  the  preface  to  Tauler's  works;  Bohringer,  Die 
Kirche  Christi  ii.  ihre  Zeugen ;  Schmidt,  Joh.  Tauler  von 
Strasburg;  Koack,  Christ liche  Mystik  {IHb'S) ;  Biblioth. 
Sacra,  xv,  253  sq. ;  Meth.  Qua?:  Rev.  1869,  I,  art,  iii; 
and  Herzog,  Rtal-Encykkqi.  s.  v.  See  Nicholas  of 
Basle. 

Tausan  (or  Tagesen),  Joiian,  a  Danish  Reformer, 
was  born  at  Birkinde,  island  of  Flinen,  1494;  and  was 
educated  at  Aarhuus  and  Odense.  Becoming  a  monk, 
he  entered  the  convent  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem at  Antworskow,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Luther.  He  visited  Wittenberg,  and 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Melancthon.  Returning  to 
his  native  country,  he  delivered  lectures  on  theology  in 
the  University  of  Copenhagen,  and  in  1524  avowed  him- 
self a  disciple  of  Luther.  After  being  expelled  from  one 
convent  and  imprisoned  in  another,  he  was,  in  1526,  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  Frederick  I,  king  of  Denmark ;  and 
in  1529  was  appointed  to  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  at 
Copenhagen,  where  he  remained  till  1537.  He  was  then 
appointed  professor  at  Roeskilde,  and  in  1542  was  made 
bishop  of  Ripen,  and  died  in  1561.  He  published  sev- 
eral theological  treatises,  some  Danish  hymns,  and  a 
Danish  translation  of  the  Psalms.  See  Hook,  Eccles. 
Biog.  s.  v.;  Jijcher,  Gelehrten-Lex.  iv,  1030. 

Tav.     See  Alphabet. 

Tavern.     See  Three  Taverns. 

Taverner,  Richard,  a  learned  and  pious  laj^man, 
was  born  at  Brisley,  England,  in  1505.  He  is  said  to 
have  studied  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and 
afterwards  at  Oxford,  and  then  law  in  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple. Having  been  appointed  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
signet  in  1537,  he  held  that  office  until  the  reign  of 
queen  Mary.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  Reformation,  and, 
in  order  to  promote  it,  undertook  a  new  translation  or 
edition  of  the  English  Bible  (Lond.  1539,  fol.).  It  was 
dedicated  to  the  king  and  allowed  to  be  read  in  the 
churches;  but  in  1545  the  Romish  bishops  committed 
him  to  the  Tower.  He  was,  however,  soon  released, 
restored  to  the  king's  favor,  and  elected  a  member  of 
Parliament  in  1545.  Taverner's  edition  of  the  Bible  is 
a  correction  of  what  is  called  Matthewe's  Bible,  many 
of  whose  marginal  notes  are  adopted,  many  omitted, 
and  others  inserted  by  the  editor.  On  the  accession  of 
king  Edward,  Taverner,  although  a  layman,  received  a 
special  license  in  1552  to  preach  throughout  the  king's 
dominions,  from  which  he  was  obliged  to  desist  upon  the 
accession  of  queen  Mary.  He  resumed  his  preaching 
when  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  and,  besides  receiv- 
ing other  commissions,  was  made  high  sheriff  of  Oxford 
County  in  1569.  He  died  July  14,  1575.  Besides  his 
Bible,  we  have  the  following  list  of  his  publications:  The 
Sum  and  Pith  of  CI  Psalms  of  David,  etc.  (Lond.  1539, 
8vo): — The  Epistles  and  Gospels,  with  a  Brief  Postill, 
etc.  (ibid.  1540,  2  pts.  ito):— Fruit  of  Faith,  etc.  (ibid. 
1582, 12mo)  -.—  The  Garden  of  Wisdome,  etc.  (ibid.  1539, 2 
bks.) : — Flores  aliquot  Sententiarum  ex  Variis  Scripto- 
ribus  (translated  from  Erasmus) : — Catonis  Disticha  Mo- 
ralia  (ibid.  1 553, 8 vo ;  1 555, 4to) : — In  Minium  Publianum 
lib.  I  (ibid.  1562): — Catechismus  Fidei: — Proverbs,  or 
A  dages  (ibid.  1545,  etc.).  See  Masters,  History  of  Corpus 
Christi  College;  Ward,  Gresham  Professors;  Newcombe, 
English  Biblical  Translations;  C\\&\me\s,  Biog. Diet.  s.\. 
See  Authorized  Version. 

Tavthe,  the  Babylonian  name  for  "  the  mother  of 
the  gods,"  thought  to  be  the  same  as  Tihanitu  or  Tiha- 
mat, "  the  sea." 

Ta'wals,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  was  a  god  of  the 
fields,  bestower  of  blessings,  worshipped  by  the  Poland- 
ers. 

Tawbutte,  a  talbot  (i.  e.  a  hunting  dog),  frequent- 
ly used  in  medieval  heraldic  devices.  In  an  inventory 
of  church  goods  at  Easington,  Oxford,  is  the  follow- 
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ing:  "Item,  a  vestment  powdered  with  stars  and  taw- 
buttes." 

Ta'W'dry,  a  name  piven  to  the  necklace  worn  of  old 
by  Knfj;lish  peasant  pirls.  in  memory  and  honor  of  St. 
Kthelreda,  or  Awdry,  iiatroness  of  the  diocese  of  Kly, 
who,  after  she  had  become  religious,  mourned  for  the 
vanity  in  which  she  had  indulged  by  wearing  gold 
necklaces.— Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liturg.  Terms,  s.  v. 

Tax,  Hebrew  (some  form  of  "f^i  '"  arrnnrje). 
Taxes  of  some  kind  mnst  have  been  coeval  with  the 
origin  of  civilized  society.  The  idea  of  the  one  is  in- 
volved in  that  of  the  other,  since  society,  as  everj'  or- 
ganization, implies  expense,  which  must  be  raised  by 
the  abstraction  of  property  from  the  individuals  of  which 
it  consists,  either  by  occasional  or  periodical,  by  self-im- 
posed or  compulsory,  exactions.  In  the  history  of  Is- 
rael, as  of  other  nations,  the  student  who  desires  to  fi)rm 
a  just  estimate  of  tlic  social  contlition  of  the  people  must 
take  into  account  the  taxes  wliich  llioy  bail  to  jiay.  Ac- 
cording as  these  are  light  or  heavy  may  vary  the  hap- 
piness and  [)rosperity  of  a  nation.  To  them,  though 
lying  in  the  background  of  history,  may  often  be  traced, 
as  to  the  true  motive  jiower,  many  political  revolutions. 
We  find  a  provision  of  income  made  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  Mosaic  polity.  Taxes,  like  all  other 
things  in  that  polity,  had  a  religions  origin  and  import. 
While  the  pcoi)le  were  in  the  migratory  stage  during 
their  marches  through  the  desert,  onh'  such  incidental 
taxes  were  levied,  or  rather  such  voluntary  contribu- 
tions were  received,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  time  de- 
manded. It  was  not  till  their  establishment  in  Canaan 
that  taxation  assumed  a  regular  and  organized  form. 
We  propose,  therefore,  in  the  following  article  (which 
we  largely  adopt  from  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible)  to  con- 
sider the  subject  chronologically  from  that  point.     See 

ASSKSSMENT. 

I.  Under  the  ju'lf;es,  according  to  the  theocratic  gov- 
ernment contemplated  by  the  law,  the  only  payments 
obligatory  upon  the  people  as  of  permanent  obligation 
were  the  tithes  (q.  v.).  the  first-fruits  (q.  v.),  the  redemp- 
tion-money of  the  lirst-born  (q.  v.),  and  other  offerings 
as  belonging  to  special  occasions.  See  Pkiest.  The 
payment  by  each  Israelite  of  the  half-shekel  as  "atone- 
ment-money" for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  on  taking 
the  census  of  the  people  (Exod.  xxx,  13),  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  had  the  character  of  a  recurring  tax,  but 
to  have  been  supplementary  to  the  free-will  offerings  of 
Kxod.  XXV,  1-7,  levied  for  the  one  purpose  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  sacred  tent.  In  later  times,  indeed,  af- 
ter the  return  from  15abylon,  there  was  an  annual  pay- 
ment for  maintaining  the  fabric  ami  services  of  the  Tem- 
ple ;  but  the  fact  that  this  begins  by  the  voluntary  com- 
pact to  pay  one  third  of  a  shekel  (Xeh.  x,  32)  shows 
that  till  then  there  was  no  such  j)ayment  recognised  as 
necessary.  A  little  later  the  third  became  a  half,  and 
under  the  name  of  the  didrachmd  (Matt,  xvii,  i\)  was 
paid  by  everj-  .Jew,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he 
might  be  living  (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  9, 1).  From  the 
Talmudical  tract  Sbekalini  (llishna,  ii,  4),  the  time  of 
payment  appears  to  have  been  between  the  15th  and 
the  25th  of  the  month  Adar,  that  is,  in  March.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  this  didrachm  was  order- 
ed by  Vespasian  to  be  paid  into  the  Capitol,  "as,"  says 
.Josephus,  "they  used  to  pay  the  same  to  the  Tem])le  at 
Jerusalem"  {War,\n,  G,  (i).  During  the  prosj^erity  of 
Palestine,  large  sums  were  thus  collected  in  Babylon 
and  other  Kastern  cities,  and  were  sent  to  Jerusalem  mi- 
der  a  special  escort  (Josephus,  Ant.  loc.  cit. ;  Cicero,  /Vr; 
Flacc,  c.  2.S).  We  have  no  trace  of  any  further  taxa- 
tion than  this  during  the  period  of  tiie  judges.  It  was 
not  in  itself  heavy  :  it  was  lightened  by  the  feeling  that 
it  was  paid  as  a  religious  act.  '  In  return  for  it  the  peo- 
ple secured  the  celebration  of  their  worship,  and  the 
presence  among  them  of  a  body  of  men  acting  more  or 
less  efficiently  as  priests,  judges,  teachers,  perhaps  also 
as  physicians.     We   cannot  wonder  that   the   people 


should  afterwards  look  back  to  the  good  old  days  when 
tiiey  had  been  so  lightly  burdened. 

II.  Under  the  mowirchi/,  hs  centralized  government 
and  greater  magnificence  involved,  of  course,  a  larger 
expenditure,  and  therefore  a  heavier  taxation.  This 
mav  have  come,  during  the  long  history  of  the  king- 
dom, in  many  different  forms,  according  to  the  financial 
necessities  of  the  times.  The  chief  burdens  appear  to 
have  been  (I)  a  tithe  of  the  produce  both  of  the  soil 
and  of  live-stock,  making,  together  with  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal titlie,  twenty  per  cent,  on  incomes  of  this  nature  (1 
Sam.  viii,  15,  17);  (2)  forced  military  service  for  a 
month  every  year  (ver.  12;  1  Kings  ix,  22;  1  Chron. 
xxvii,  1);  (3)  gifts  to  the  king,  theoretically  free,  like 
the  old  benevolences  of  English  taxation,  but  expected 
as  a  thing  of  course  at  the  commencement  of  a  reign  (I 
Sam.  X,  27)  or  in  time  of  war  (conip.  the  gifts  of  Jesse, 
xvi,  20;  xvii,  18).  In  the  case  of  subject  princes  the 
gifts,  still  made  in  kind — armor,  horses,  gohl,  silver,  etc. 
— appear  to  have  been  regularly  assessed  (1  Kings  x, 
25;  2  Chron.  ix,  24).  Whether  this  was  ever  the  case 
with  the  presents  from  Israelite  subjects  must  remain 
uncertain.  Besides  the  foregoing,  there  were  (4)  im- 
port duties,  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  the  spice  districts 
of  Arabia  (1  Kings  x,  15) ;  (5)  the  monopoly  of  certain 
branches  of  commerce,  as,  for  example,  that  of  gold  (ix, 
28;  xxii,  48),  fine  lii>en  or  byssus  from  Egypt  (x,  28), 
and  horses  (ver.  29) ;  (6)  the  appropriation  to  the  king's 
use  of  the  early  crop  of  hay  (Amos  vii,  1).  This  may, 
however,  have  been  peculiar  to  the  northern  kingdom, 
or  occasioned  by  a  special  emergency  (Ewald,  I'roph. 
ad  loc). 

It  is  obvious  that  burdens  such  as  these,  coming  upon 
a  people  |)reviously  unaccustomed  to  them,  must  have 
been  almost  intolerable.  Even  under  Saul  exemption 
from  taxes  is  looked  on  as  a  sufficient  reward  for  great 
military  services  (1  Sam.  xvii,  25).  Under  the  outward 
splendor  and  prosperity  of  the  reign  of  Solomon  there 
lay  the  deep  discontent  of  an  overtaxed  people,  and  it 
contributed  largely  to  the  revolution  that  followed.  The 
people  complain,  not  of  Solomon's  idolatry,  but  of  their 
taxes  (  1  Kings  xii,  4  ).  Of  all  the  king's  officers  he 
whom  they  hate  most  is  Adoram,  or  Adoniram  (q.  v.), 
who  was  "over  the  tribute"  (ver.  18).  At  times,  too, 
in  the  history  of  both  the  kingdoms,  there  were  special 
burdens.  A  tribute  of  fifty  shekels  a  head  had  to  be 
paid  by  Menahem  to  the  Assyrian  king  (2  Kings  xv, 
20),  and  under  his  successor,  Hoshea,  this  assumed  the 
form  of  an  annual  tribute  (xvii.  4;  amount  not  stated). 
After  the  defeat  of  Josiah  by  Pharaoh-Necho,  in  like 
manner,  a  heavy  income-tax  had  to  be  imposed  on  the 
kingdom  of  ,Iudah  to  pay  the  tribute  demanded  by 
Egypt  (xxiii,  35),  and  the  change  of  masters  conse- 
quent on  the  battle  of  Carchemish  brought  in  this  re- 
spect no  improvement  (.Josephus,  A  nt.  x,  9,  1-3). 

III.  Under  the  Persian  empire,  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
.Tews  were,  in  their  broad  outlines,  the  same  in  kind  as 
those  of  other  subject  races.  The  financial  system  which 
gained  for  Darius  Hystaspis  the  name  of  the  "shop- 
keeper king"  (/c«7r(;\ocj  Herod,  iii,  89)  involved  the 
payment  by  each  satrap  of  a  fixed  sum  as  the  tribute 
due  from  his  province  (ibid.),  and  placed  him  accord- 
ingly in  the  position  of  a  puMicanus,  or  farmer  of  the 
reveinie,  exposed  to  all  the  temptation  to  extortion  and 
tyramiy  inseparable  from  such  a  system.  Here,  ac- 
cordingly, we  get  glimpses  of  taxes  of  many  kinds.  In 
JudiBa,  as  in  other  provinces,  tlie  inhaliitants  had  to 
provide  in  kind  for  the  maintenance  of  the  governor's 
household  (comp.  the  case  of  Themistocles,  Thucyd.  i, 
138,  and  Herod,  i,  192;  ii,  98),  besides  a  money-payment 
of  forty  shekels  a  day  (Neh.  v,  14, 15).  In  Ezra  iv,  13, 
20 ;  vii,  24,  we  get  a  formal  eimmeration  of  the  three 
great  branches  of  the  revenue.  1,  The  niT2,  fixed, 
measured  payment,  probably  direct  taxation  (Grotiiis). 
2.  lis,  the  excise,  or  octroi,  on  articles  of  consumption 
(Gcsenius,  s.  v.).     3.  T)^^|.  probably  the  toll  payable  at 
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bridges,  forcls,  or  certain  stations  on  the  high-road.  The 
influence  of  Ezra  secured  fur  the  whole  ecclesiastical  or- 
der, from  the  priests  down  to  the  Netliinim,  an  immu- 
nity from  all  three  (Ezra  vii,  24);  but  the  luirden 
pressed  heavily  on  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and 
they  complained  bitterly  both  of  this  and  of  the  t'lyya- 
prjiui',  or  forced  service,  to  which  they  and  their  cattle 
were  liable  (Neh.  is,  37).  They  were  compelled  to 
mortgage  their  vineyards  and  fields,  borrowing  money 
at  twelve  per  cent.,  the  interest  being  p.iyable  appar- 
ently either  in  money  or  in  kind  (v,  1-11).  Failing 
payment,  the  creditors  exercised  tlie  power  ( with  or 
without  the  mitigation  of  the  year  of  jubilee)  of  seizing 
the  persons  of  the  debtors  and  treating  them  as  slaves 
(ver.  5;  comp.  2  Kings  iv,  1).  Taxation  was  leading 
at  Jerusalem  to  precisely  the  same  evils  as  those  which 
appeared  from  like  causes  in  the  early  history  of  Rome. 
To  this  cause  may  probably  be  ascribed  the  incomplete 
payment  of  tithes  or  ofTerings  at  this  period  (Neh.  xiii, 
10,  12;  Mai.  iii,  8),  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  a 
special  poll-tax  of  the  third  part  of  a  shekel  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Temple  (Neh.  x,  32).  What  could  be  done 
to  mitigate  the  evil  was  done  by  Nehemiah,  but  the 
taxes  continued,  and  oppression  and  injustice  no  doubt 
marked  the  government  of  the  province  in  a  large  de- 
gree. The  miseries  of  an  Oriental  system  of  taxation 
have  in  modern  times  received  their  most  revolting  il- 
lustration in  the  history  of  Turkey  over  these  .same  re- 
gions, the  settled  policy  of  whose  government  has  ever 
been  to  grind  the  people  by  the  utmost  extent  of  extor- 
tion, peculation,  and  espionage,  in  all  the  grades  of  offi- 
cial administration. 

IV.  Under  the  Kf/yptian  and  Syrian  Ihif/s  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  Jews  became  yet  heavier.  The  "farming" 
system  of  finance  was  adopted  in  its  worst  form.  The 
Persian  governors  had  been  obliged  to  pay  a  fixed  sum 
into  the  treasury.  Now  the  taxes  were  put  up  to  auc- 
tion. The  contract  sum  for  those  of  Phoenicia,  Judsa, 
and  Samaria  had  been  estimated  at  about  8000  talents. 
An  unscrupulous  adventurer  (e.  g.  Joseph,  under  Ptole- 
my Euergetes)  would  bid  double  tliat  sum,  and  would 
then  go  down  to  the  province,  and  by  vi(jlence  and  cru- 
elty, like  that  of  Turkish  or  Hindu  collectors,  squeeze 
out  a  large  margin  of  profit  for  himself  (Josephus,  A7it. 
xii,  4, 1-5). 

Under  the  Syrian  kings  we  meet  with  an  ingenious 
variety  of  taxation.  Direct  tribute  ((pupoi),  an  excise 
duty  on  salt,  crown-taxes  {a-itpavoi,  golden  crowns,  or 
their  value,  sent  yearly  to  the  king),  one  half  the  prod- 
uce of  fruit-trees,  one  third  that  of  corn  land,  a  tax  of 
some  kind  on  cattle:  these,  as  the  heaviest  burdens,  are 
ostentatiously  enumerated  in  the  decrees  of  the  two  De- 
metriuses  remitting  them  (I  Mace,  x,  29,  30;  xi,  35). 
Even  after  this,  however,  the  golden  crown  and  scarlet 
robe  continue  to  be  sent  (xiii,  39).  The  proposal  of  the 
apostate  Jason  to  farm  the  revenues  at  a  rate  above  the 
average  (460  talents,  while  Jonathan  [xi,  28]  pays  300 
only),  and  to  pay  150  talents  more  for  a  license  to  open 
a  circus  (2  Mace,  iv,  9),  gives  us  a  glim|)se  of  another 
source  of  revenue.  The  exemption  given  by  Antiochus 
to  the  priests  and  other  ministers,  with  the  deduction 
of  one  third  for  all  the  residents  in  Jerusalem,  was  ap- 
parently only  temporary  (.Josephus,  Anf.  xii,  3,  3). 

Y.  Roman  taxation,  in  its  pressure,  if  not  absolutely 
heavier,  was  probably  more  galling,  as  being  more  thor- 
ough and  systematic,  more  distinctively  a  mark  of  bond- 
age. The  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey  was  follow- 
ed immediately  by  the  imposition  of  a  tribute,  and  with- 
in a  short  time  the  sum  thus  taken  from  the  resources 
of  the  country  amounted  to  10,000  talents  (.losephus, 
A  nt.  xiv,  4,  4,  5).  The  decrees  of  Julius  Casar  showed  a 
characteristic  desire  to  lighten  the  burdens  that  pressed 
upon  the  subjects  of  the  republic.  The  trilnite  was  not 
to  be  farmed.  It  was  not  to  be  levied  at  all  in  the  sab- 
batic year.  One  fourth  only  was  demanded  in  the  year 
that  followed  (ibid,  xiv,  10,  5,  6).  The  people,  still  un- 
der the  government  of  Ilyrcanus,  were  thus  [irotcctcd 


against  their  own  rulers.  The  struggle  of  the  republi- 
can part)'  after  the  death  of  the  dictator  brought  fresh 
burdens  u|)()n  tlie  whole  of  Syria,  and  Cassius  levied  not 
less  than  700  talents  from  Jud;ea  alone.  Under  Herod, 
as  miglit  be  expected  from  his  lavish  expenditure  in 
public  buildings,  the  taxation  became  heavier.  Even 
in  years  of  famine  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
was  seized  for  the  royal  revenue  {ihid.  xv,  9,  1),  and  it 
was  not  till  the  discontent  of  the  people  became  formi- 
dable that  he  ostentatiously  diminished  this  by  one  third 
{ibid.  XV,  10,  4).  It  was  no  wonder  that  when  Herod 
wished  to  foinid  a  new  city  in  Trachonitis,  and  to  at- 
tract a  population  of  residents,  he  found  that  the  most 
effective  bait  was  to  promise  immunity  from  taxes  (ibid. 
xvii,  2,  1),  or  that  on  his  death  the  people  should  be 
loud  in  their  demands  that  Archelaus  should  release 
them  from  their  burdens,  complaining  specially  of  the 
duty  levied  on  all  sales  (ihid.  xvii,  8,  4). 

When  Jud»a  became  formally  a  Koman  province,  the 
whole  financial  system  of  the  empire  came  as  a  natural 
consequence.  The  taxes  were  systematically  farmed, 
and  the  publicans  appeared  as  a  new  curse  to  the 
country.  See  Publican.  The /)o?-to?e«  were  levied  at 
harbors,  piers,  and  the  gates  of  cities.  These  were  the 
TfXi]  of  Matt,  xvii,  24;  Rom.  xiii,  7.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  was  the  /o/i'ffoc,  or  poll-tax  (Cod.  D  gives 
tTnKe(t>d\cuov  in  iMark  xii,  15),  paid  by  every  Jew,  and 
looked  upon,  for  that  reason,  as  tlie  special  badge  of  ser- 
vitude. It  was  about  the  lawfulness  of  this  payment 
that  the  rabbins  disputed,  while  they  were  content  to 
acquiesce  in  the  payment  of  the  customs  (Matt,  xxii, 
17;  Mark  xii,  13;  Luke  xx,  20).  It  was  against  this 
apparently  thai  the  struggles  of  Judas  of  Galilee  and 
his  followers  were  chiefly  directed  (Josephus,  Ant,  xviii, 
1,  6;  War,  ii,  8,  1).  United  with  this,  as  part  of  the 
same  system,  there  was  also,  in  all  probability,  a  prop- 
erty-tax of  some  kind.  Quirinns.  after  the  deposition 
of  Archelaus,  was  sent  to  Syria  to  complete  the  work — 
begun,  probably,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth  —  of 
valuing  and  registering  property,  and  this  would  hardly 
have  been  necessary  for  a  mere  poll-tax.  See  Cyrk- 
Nius.  The  influence  of  Joazar,  the  high-priest,  led  the 
people  generally  (the  followers  of  Judas  and  the  Phari- 
see Sadduc  were  the  onlj'  marked  exceptions)  to  ac- 
quiesce in  this  measure  and  to  make  the  required 
returns  (^Ant.  xviii,  1,1);  but  their  discontent  still  con- 
tinued, and,  under  Tiberius,  they  applied  for  some  alle- 
viation (Tacitus,  A  mi.  ii,  42).  In  addition  to  these  gen- 
eral taxes,  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  were  subject  to 
a  special  house-duty  al)out  tliis  period  ;  Agrippa,  in  his 
desire  to  reward  the  good-will  of  the  people,  remitted  it 
(Josephus,  A  nt.  xix,  6,  3). 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  this,  as  in  most  oth- 
er cases,  an  oppressive  taxation  tended  greatly  to  de- 
moralize the  people.  Many  of  the  most  glaring  faults 
of  the  Jewish  character  are  distinctly  traceable  to  it. 
The  fierce,  vindictive  cruelty  of  the  Galiteans,  the 
Zealots,  the  Sicarii.  was  its  natural  fruit.  It  was  not 
the  least  striking  proof  that  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
and  his  disciples  was  more  than  the  natural  outrush  of 
popular  feeling — that  it  sought  to  raise  men  to  the  high- 
er region  in  which  all  such  matters  were  regarded  as 
things  indifferent — and,  instead  of  expressing  the  popu- 
lar impatience  of  taxation,  gave,  as  the  true  counsel, 
the  precept  "  Render  unto  C*sar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,"  "  Tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,  custom  to 
whom  custom."     See  TKiuuTii. 

TAX,  Ci>ERiCAL.     See  Taxes. 

Taxatio  Ecci.esiastica.  Anciently  the  first-fruits 
of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  were  paid  to  the  pope.  In- 
nocent IV,  in  1253,  gave  tlie  same  for  three  years  to 
Henry  III,  which  occasioned  a  taxation  made  by  Wal- 
ter, bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was  delegated  to  the  task 
by  the  pope  in  the  following  year.  It  was  sometimes 
called  the  Nonrich  Taxation,  and  sometimes /'ope  Inno- 
cenfs  Valor.     In  1288  Nicholas  IV  granted  the  tenths 
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to  Edward  I  for  six  years  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land:  and  in  order 
to  their  collection  a  taxation  hy  the  kinjj's  precept  was 
begun  in  that  year,  and  tinished,  as  to  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  in  1291,  and  as  to  York  in  the  following 
year;  the  whole  being  superintended  by  John,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  Oliver,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  A  third 
taxation,  entitled  /lora  taxatio,  as  to  some  part  of  the 
province  of  York  was  made  in  1318  by  virtue  of  a  man- 
date directed  by  Edward  II  to  the  bishop  of  Carlisle, 
principally  because  the  Scottish  invasion  had  rendered 
the  border  clergy  unable  to  pay  the  tax.  Pope  Nicho- 
las's taxation  is  an  important  record,  because  all  taxes 
were  regulated  by  it  until  the  valo}-  benijiciorwn  of 
Henry  VIII  was  completed;  and  because  the  statutes 
of  colleges  foinided  antecedently  to  the  Reformation 
were  interpreted  by  this  criterion,  according  to  which 
their  benetices  under  a  certain  value  were  exemjited 
from  the  restriction  respecting  pluralities  in  the  21st 
Henry,  c.  13.  It  was  published  in  1802  by  the  Record 
Commission,  and  the  original  rolls  for  many  dioceses  are 
siill  preserved  in  the  I'lxclieipier.  In  pursuance  of  an 
act  of  Parliament  of  Henry  VIII,  commissioners  were 
appointe<l  to  inquire  "  of  and  for  the  true  and  just  whole 
and  yearly  values  of  all  the  manors,  lands,  tenements, 
hereditaments,  rents,  tithes,  offerings,  emoluments,  and 
other  profits,  etc.,  appertaining  to  any  archbishopric, 
bishopric,"  etc.  The  result  of  their  inquiries  was  the 
Valor  KccU'.iiaitliciis,  sometimes  called  the  King's  Boolcs. 
It  has  been  published  by  the  Record  Commission.  In 
1647  Parliament  issued  commissions  for  surveying  all 
the  Crown  and  Church  lands  in  England,  and  copies 
of  the  surveys  returned  were  deposited  in  most  of  the 
cathedrals,  but  the  originals  were  destroyed  in  the  great 
fire  of  London.  In  1835  a  report  of  the  ecclesiastical 
commissioners  for  England  and  Wales  was  laid  on  the 
table  of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  which  contained  the 
results  of  their  inquiry  into  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
of  England.  —  Eadie,  Eccles.  Cyclop,  s.  v.  See  First- 
fruits. 

Taxes,  Cleroy  Exrsipted  froji.  By  the  favor 
of  Christian  emperors,  the  clergy  were  exempt  from 
some  of  the  taxes  which  were  laid  upon  the  rest  of  the 
Roman  empire.  They  did  not,  however,  claim  this  ex- 
emption as  a  divine  right,  but  freely  acknowledged  it 
to  be  owing  to  the  pious  munilicence  and  favor  of  the 
Christian  princes.  Baronius  does  the  clergy  great  in- 
justice in  pretending  that  they  claimed  a  freedom  from 
tribute  by  the  law  of  Christ ;  and  that  no  emperor 
ever  imposed  any  tax  upon  them  except  only  Julian 
the  Apostate,  Valens  the  Arian,  an<l  the  younger  Val- 
entinian,  who  was  wholly  under  the  influence  of  his 
mother,  Justina,  an  Arian  emiiress  (An.  378,  iv,  538). 
Bellarmine  asserts  {De  Clericis,  i,  28)  that  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  clergy  in  political  matters,  whether  relating 
to  their  persons  or  their  goods,  was  introduced  by  hu- 
man right  only,  and  not  by  divine.  The  following  is 
a  table  of  the  taxes  levied  in  the  empire  showing  the 
exemptions  of  the  clergy  ; 

1.  Census  Capitum  (or  personal  tiihnteV  Clergy  exempted. 

2.  Jtiyaiio.Ju^ja.Capitatio,  etc.  (tax  ou  lauds,  etc.).    Cler- 

gy exempted  in  special  cases. 

3.  Anrum  Tironicum,  etc.  (soldiers  and  horses  furnished  to 

the  emperors).  Clergy  (probably)  exempted  iu  special 
cases. 

4.  Chrysariryrum  (or  Lnstral  Tax).    Cler^v  exempted. 

fj.  Metatum  (cutertaiuiug  emperor  or  retiuue).    Clergy 
exempted. 

6.  Superindicta  et  Extraordinaria  (or  special  taxes).    Cler- 

gy exempted. 

7.  Roa'd  and  Bridge  Tax.     Clergy  sometimes  exempted. 

8.  Ausrarise  et  Parangarise  (conveying  corn  for  the  army). 

Clergy  sometimes  exempted. 

9.  Denarismiis,  or    Unciie,   aud   Descriptio   Lncratiornm 

(tax  paid  to  the  curia  of  every  city).     Clergy  exempt 
under  Justinian. 

The  clergy  were  also  exempt  from  all  civil  personal  of- 
fices; from  all  sordi<l  offices  (e.  g.  building  and  repair- 
ing roads,  etc.\  both  predial  and  personal;  and  from  all 
curial  or  municipal  offices.      In  order  to  check  the  prac- 


tice of  rich  men  seeking  to  avoid  taxes  by  taking  or- 
ders, Constantine  made  a  law  that  no  rich  i)lebeian  who 
was  qualified  by  his  estate  to  serve  in  curia  and  bear 
civil  olHces  in  any  city  should  become  an  ecclesiastic. 
The  laws  respecting  exemption  of  the  clergy  were  fre- 
quently changed,  but  the  above  is  their  general  tenor. 
See  Bingham,  C/i ri.it.  Antiq.  bk.  v,  ch.  iii. 

Taxing  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  of  a  Greek 
word,  which  occurs  in  two  passages,  jy  aTrojpa(j)!]  (Vulg. 
descriptio,  Luke  ii,  2;  professio,  Acts  v,  37).  The  cog- 
nate verb  cnroyf)ci<pf(T^ai  in  like  manner  is  rendered  by 
"to  be  taxed"  in  the  .4.  V.,  while  the  Vulg.  employs 
"ut  describeretur  universus  orlii.s"  in  Luke  ii.  Land 
"ut  profiterentur  singuli"  in  ver.  3.  In  Heb.  xiii,  23 
{TrpwTOToKiov  f(7royfy|Oa/(/tf)'u»'  iv  ovpavotQ),  where 
the  idea  is  that  of  the  registration  of  the  first-born  as 
citizens  of  the  heavenlj'  Jerusalem,  the  A.  V.  has  sim- 
ply "  written,"  the  Vulg.  "qui  conscripti  sunt."'  Both 
the  Latin  words  used  in  the  two  passages  first  cited 
above  are  found  in  classical  writers  with  the  meaning 
of  a  registration  or  formal  return  of  population  or  prop- 
erty (Cicero,  Verr.  ii,  3,  47;  De  OJJ'.  i,  7;  Sueton.  i'lOer. 
30).  The  English  word  conveys  to  ns  more  distinctly 
the  notion  of  a  tax  or  tribute  actually  levied,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used  in  the  IGth  century  for  the 
simple  assessment  of  a  subsidy  upon  the  property  of  a 
given  county  (Bacon,  Henry  VII,  p.  67),  or  the  registra- 
tion of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  a  poll-tax  (Cam- 
den, I/ist.  of  Eliziibet/i).  This  may  account  for  the 
choice  of  the  word  by  Tyndale  in  lieu  of  "  description" 
and  "profession,"  which  VVycliffe.  following  the  Vulg., 
had  given.  Since  then  "  taxing"  has  kept  its  ground 
in  most  English  versions  with  the  exception  of  "  trib- 
ute" in  the  Geneva,  and  "  enrolment"  in  the  Rhemish 
of  Acts  V,  37.  The  word  aiToypa(pi]  by  itself  leaves  the 
question  undetermined  whetlier  the  returns  made  were 
of  population  or  property.  Josephus,  using  the  words 
ri  a7roTifi7](nQ  rCJv  ovaiMV  {Ant.  xviii,  1,  1)  as  an 
equivalent,  shows  that  ^Uhe  taxing"  of  which  Gama- 
liel speaks  included  both.  That  connected  with  the 
Nativity,  the  first  step  towards  the  complete  statisti- 
cal returns,  was  probably  limited  to  the  former  ((ires- 
well.  Harmony,  i,  542).  In  either  case  "census"  would 
have  seemed  the  most  natural  Latin  equivalent;  but 
in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Test.,  and  therefore  probably 
in  the  familiar  Latin  of  the  period,  as  afterwards  iu 
the  Vulg.,  that  word  slides  off  into  the  sense  of  the 
tribute  actually  paid  (Matt,  xxii,  17;  xvii,  24).  See 
Census. 

Two  distinct  registrations,  or  taxings,  are  mentioned 
in  the  New  Test.,  both  of  them  by  Luke.  The  first  is 
said  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  edict  of  the  emperor 
Augustus  that  "all  the  world  (i.  e.  the  Roman  empire) 
should  be  taxed"  (JiirnypcKpta^ai  Tzaaav  rt)v  oiKuvjik- 
vr]!')  (Luke  ii,  1),  and  is  connected  by  the  evangelist 
with  the  name  of  Cyreiiius,  or  Quirinus.  The  second, 
and  more  important  (»'/  anoypa(pi],  Acts  v,  37),  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  Gamaliel's  speech,  and  is  there 
distinctly  associated,  in  point  of  time,  with  the  revolt 
of  Judas  of  (ialilee.  The  account  of  Josephus  {Ant. 
xviii,  1,1;  War,  ii,  8,  1)  brings  together  the  t\yo  names 
which  Luke  keeps  distinct,  with  an  interval  of  several 
years  between  them.  Cyrenius  comes  as  governor  of 
Syria  after  the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  accompanied 
by  Coponius  as  procurator  of  Judaea.  He  is  sent  to 
make  an  assessment  of  the  value  of  property  in  Syria 
( no  intimation  being  given  of  its  extension  to  the 
oiKoi'fth'7]'),  and  it  is  this  which  rouses  Judas  and  his 
followers  to  their  rebellion.  The  chronological  ques- 
tions presented  by  these  apparent  discrepancies  have 
been  discussed,  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
name  of  the  governor  of  Syria,  under  Cvreniu.s.  An 
account  of  the  tumults  caused  by  the  taxing  will  be 
found  under  JiH),\s  ok  G.\i.ilek. 

There  are,  however,  some  other  questions  connected 
with  the  statement  of  Luke  ii,  1-3,  which  call  for  some 
notice.     The   truth   of  the  statement  has  been  ques- 
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doned  by  Strauss  (Leben  Jesu,  i,  28)  and  De  Wette 
(^Comment,  ad  loc.)j  and  others,  who  conclude,  from  va- 
rious objections,  that  this  statement  belongs  to  legend, 
not  to  history;  that  it  was  a  contrivance,  more  or  less 
ingenious,  to  account  for  the  birth  at  Bethlehem  (that 
being  assumed  in  popular  tradition  as  a  preconceived 
necessity  for  the  Jlessiah)  of  one  whose  kindred  lived, 
and  who  himself  had  grown  up  at  Nazareth ;  that 
the  whole  narrative  of  the  infancy  of  our  Lord,  in 
Luiie's  Gospel,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  mythical.  We 
summarize  these  objections,  and  under  each  we  pre- 
sent, within  brief  limits,  what  appears  to  us  a  sufficient 
answer. 

1.  The  foremost  ground  of  objection  is  that  neither 
Josephus  nor  any  other  contemporary  writer  mentions 
a  census  extending  over  the  whole  empire  at  this  period 
(A.U.C.  750).  An  edict  like  this,  causing  a  general 
movement  from  the  cities  where  men  resided  to  those 
in  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  they  were  to  be 
registered,  must,  it  is  said,  have  been  a  conspicuous 
fact,  such  as  no  historian  woidd  pass  over. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  our 
history  of  this  portion  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  is  de- 
fective. Tacitus  begins  his  Annals  with  the  emperor's 
death.  Suetonius  is  gossiping,  inaccurate,  and  ill-ar- 
ranged. Dion  Cassius  leaves  a  gap  from  A.U.C.  748 
to  756,  with  hardly  any  incidents.  Josephus  does  not 
profess  to  give  a  history  of  the  empire.  It  might  eas- 
ily be  that  a  general  census,  cir.  A.U.C.  749-750,  should 
remain  unrecorded  by  them.  If  the  measure  was  one 
of  frequent  occurrence,  it  would  be  all  the  more  likely 
to  be  passed  over.  The  testimony  of  a  writer  like 
Luke,  obviously  educated  and  well  informed,  giving 
many  casual  indications  of  a  study  of  chronological  data 
(Luke  i,  5 ;  iii ;  Acts  xxiv,  27),  and  of  acquaintance  with 
the  Herodian  family  (Luke  viii,  3;  xxiii.  8;  Acts  xii, 
20;  xiii,  1)  and  other  official  people  (ch.  xxiii-xxvi), 
recognising  distinctly  the  later  and  more  conspicuous 
a.iroypa(pi},  must  be  admitted  as  fair  presumptive  evi- 
dence, hardly  to  be  set  aside  in  the  absence  of  any  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  How  hazardous  such  an  infer- 
ence from  the  silence  of  historians  would  be,  we  may 
judge  from  the  fact  that  there  was  undoubtedly  a  ge- 
ometrical survey  of  the  empire  at  some  period  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  of  whicli  none  of  the  above  writers 
take  any  notice  (comp.  the  extracts  from  the  Kei  Agra- 
rise  Scriptores  in  Greswell,  Harnwny,  i,  537).  It  has 
been  argued  further  that  the  whole  policy  of  Augustus 
rested  on  a  perpetual  communication  to  the  central 
government  of  the  statistics  of  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Ancyra  (Gruter, 
Corpus  Insciipt.  i,  230)  names  three  general  censuses 
in  A.U.C,  72(5,  746,  767  (comp.  Sueton.  Octai:  c.  28; 
Greswell,  f/(irin.  i,  535).  Dion  Cass.  (Iv,  13)  mentions 
another  in  Italy  in  A.U.C.  757.  Others  in  Gai^l  are  as- 
signed to  A.U.C.  727, 741,  767.  Strabo  (vi,  4, 2),  writing 
early  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  speaks  of  fiia  twv  kuB' 
■tjficii;  Tifit](iuov,  as  if  they  were  common  things.  In 
A.U.C.  726,  when  Augustus  offered  to  resign  his  power, 
he  laid  before  the  senate  a  "rationarium  imperii"  (Sue- 
ton.  Octal',  c.  28).  After  his  death,  in  like  manner,  a 
"breviarium  totius  imperii'"  was  produced,  containing 
full  returns  of  the  population,  wealth,  resources  of  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  a  careful  digest  apparently  of  facts 
collected  during  the  labors  of  many  j'ears  (ibid.c.  101; 
Dion  Cass.  Iv  ;  Tacitus,  Ann.  i,  11).  It  will  hardly  seem 
strange  that  one  of  the  routine  official  steps  in  this 
process  should  only  be  mentioned  by  a  writer  who,  like 
Luke,  had  a  special  reason  for  noticing  it.  A  census, 
involving  property -returns,  and  the  direct  taxation 
consequent  on  them,  might  excite  attention.  A  mere 
CLTroyprKpi]  would  have  little  in  it  to  disturb  men's 
minds,  or  force  itself  upon  a  writer  of  history. 

There  is,  however,  some  evidence,  more  or  less  cir- 
cumstantial, in  conKrmation  of  Luke's  statement.  (I.) 
The  inference  drawn  from  the  silence  of  historians  may 
be  legitimately  met  by  an  inference  drawn  from  the 


silence  of  objectors.  It  never  occurred  to  Celsus  or  Lu- 
cian  or  Porphyry,  each  questioning  all  that  he  could  in 
the  Gospel  histor}',  to  question  this.  (2.)  A  remarkable 
passage  in  Suidas  (s.  v.  ' Airoypacpi])  mentions  a  census, 
obviously  differing  from  the  three  of  the  Ancyran  mon- 
ument, and  agreeing,  in  some  respects,  with  that  of 
Luke.  It  was  made  by  Augustus,  not  as  censor,  but  by 
his  own  imperial  authority  (Oo^ai^  aunp;  comp.  i|()\.&£ 
Soji-ia,  Luke  ii,  1).  The  returns  were  collected  by 
twenty  commissioners  of  high  rank.  They  included 
property  as  well  as  population,  and  extended  over  the 
whole  empire.  (3.)  TertuUian,  incitlentally,  writing 
controversiallv,  not  against  a  heathen,  but  against  Mar- 
cion,  appeals  to  the  returns  of  tlie  census  for  Syria  un- 
der Sentius  Saturninus  as  accessible  to  all  who  cared  to 
search  them,  and  proving  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  the  city  of 
David  (TertuU.  A  dv.  Marc,  iv,  19).  Whatever  difficul- 
ty the  difference  of  names  may  present  [see  CviiENius], 
here  is,  at  any  rate,  a  strong  indication  of  the  fact  of  a 
census  of  population,  cir.  A.U.C.  749,  and  therefore  in 
harmony  with  Luke's  narrative.  (4.)  Greswell  {Harm. 
i,  476;  iv,  6)  has  pointed  to  some  circumstances  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  in  the  last  year  of  Herod's  life,  and 
therefore  coinciding  with  the  time  of  the  Nativity, 
which  imply  some  special  action  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment in  Syria,  the  nature  of  which  the  historian  care- 
lessly or  deliberately  suppresses.  When  Herod  attends 
the  council  at  Berytus  there  are  mentioned  as  present, 
besides  Saturninus  and  the  procurator,  oi  ntpi  Htcdviov 
■jrp'tajiuc,  as  if  the  officer  thus  named  had  come,  ac- 
companied by  other  commissioners,  for  some  purpose 
which  gave  him  for  the  time  almost  co-ordinate  influ- 
ence with  the  governor  of  Syria  himself  (  War,  i,  27,  2). 
Just  after  this  again,  Herod,  for  some  unexplained  rea- 
son, found  it  necessary  to  administer  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple an  oath,  not  of  allegiance  to  himself,  but  of  good-will 
to  the  emperor;  and  this  oath  six  thousand  of  the 
Pharisees  refused  to  take  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvii,  2,  4; 
War,  i,  29,  2).  This  statement  implies,  it  is  urged, 
some  disturbing  cause  affecting  the  public  tranquillity, 
a  formal  appearance  of  all  citizens  before  the  king's 
officers,  and  lastly,  some  measure  specially  distasteful  to 
the  Pharisees.  The  narrative  of  Luke  offers  an  unde- 
signed explanation  of  these  phenomena. 

2.  As  a  further  objection,  it  is  urged  that  Palestine 
was,  at  this  time,  an  independent  kingdom  under  Herod, 
and  therefore  would  not  have  come  under  the  operation 
of  an  imperial  edict. 

This  objection  admits  of  as  satisfactory  an  answer  as 
the  foregoing.  The  statistical  document  already  re- 
ferred to  included  subject  kingdoms  and  allies,  no  less 
than  the  provinces  (Sueton.  foe.  ciV.).  If  Augustus  had 
any  desire  to  know  the  resources  of  Jud;Ba,  the  position 
of  Herod  made  him  neither  willing  nor  able  to  resist. 
From  first  to  last  we  meet  with  repeated  instances  of 
subservience.  He  does  not  dare  to  try  or  punish  his 
sons,  but  refers  their  cause  to  the  emperor's  cognizance 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xvi,  4,  1  ;  xvii,  5,  8).  He  holds  his 
kingdom  on  condition  of  paying  a  fixed  tribute.  Per- 
mission is  ostentatiously  given  him  to  dispose  of  the 
succession  to  his  throne  as  he  likes  best  {ihid.  xvi,  4,  5). 
He  binds  his  people,  as  we  have  seen,  by  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  emperor  (ibid,  xvii,  2,  4).  The  threat 
of  Augustus  that  he  would  treat  Herod  no  longer  as  an 
ally,  but  as  a  subject  {ibid,  xvi,  9,  3),  would  be  followed 
naturally  enough  by  some  such  step  as  this,  and  tlie  de- 
sire of  Herod  to  regain  his  favor  would  lead  him  to  ac- 
quiesce in  it. 

3.  Another  objection  alleged  is  that  if  such  a  meas- 
ure, involving  the  recognition  of  Koman  sovereignty, 
had  been  attempted  under  Herod,  it  would  have  roused 
the  same  resistance  as  the  undisputed  census  under 
Quirinus  did  at  a  later  period. 

In  reply  to  this,  we  may  say  that  we  need  not  won- 
der that  the  measure  should  have  been  carried  into  ef- 
fect without  any  popular  outbreak.  It  was  a  return  of 
the  population  only,  not  a  valuation  of  property;  tbere 
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was  no  immediate  taxation  as  the  consequence.  It 
might  oftend  a  parly  like  the  Pharisees;  it  was  not 
likely  to  excite  tlie  multitude.  Kven  if  it  seemed  to 
some  the  prognosticatimi  of  a  coming  change,  and  of 
direct  government  by  the  Homan  emperor,  we  know 
that  there  was  a  large  and  iiitliR'iitial  party  ready  to 
welcome  tliat  cliaiigc  as  the  best  tiling  that  could  hap- 
pen for  its  country  (.(o.sephus.  Ant.  xvii,  11,  2). 

4.  The  stateuR'nt  of  Luke  that  "all  went  to  be  taxed, 
every  one  into  his  own  city,"  is  said  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  rules  of  the  lioman  census,  which  took  cogni- 
zance of  the  place  of  residence  only,  not  of  the  place  of 
birth. 

Oil  the  other  hand,  this  afiparent  inconsistency  of  what 
Luke  narrates  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected  un- 
der the  known  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  census, 
though  Roman  in  origin,  was  effected  by  Jewish  instru- 
mentality, and  was  in  harmony,  therefore,  with  Jewish 
customs.  The  alleged  practice  is,  however,  doubtful; 
and  it  has  been  maintained  (Huschke,  Ueber  den  Census, 
etc.,  in  Winer,  s.  v. "  Schatzung")  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  provinces  were,  as  far  as  possible,  registered  in  their 
/orum  orir/inig — not  in  the  place  in  which  they  were 
only  residents.  It  may  be  noticed  incidentally  that 
the  journey  from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem  belongs  to  a 
time  when  Galilee  and  Jud;ea  were  under  the  same  ruler, 
and  would  therefore  have  been  out  of  the  question  (as 
the  subject  of  one  prince  would  certainly  not  be  regis- 
tered as  belonging  to  another)  after  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Great.  The  circumstances  of  the  Nativity  indicate, 
if  they  do  not  prove,  that  Joseph  went  there  only  for 
personal  enrolment,  not  because  he  was  the  possessor  of 
house  or  land. 

5.  It  is  asserted  that  neither  in  the  Jewish  nor  the 
Roman  census  would  it  have  been  necessary  for  the  wife 
to  travel  with  her  husband  in  order  to  appear  personally 
before  the  registrar  (reiisitoi-). 

This  objection  is,  perhaps,  the  most  frivolous  and  vex- 
atious of  all.  If  JIary  were  herself  of  the  house  and 
lineage  of  David,  there  may  have  been  special  reasons 
for  her  appearance  at  Bethlehem.  In  any  case,  the 
Scripture  narrative  is  consistent  with  itself.  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural,  looking  to  the  unsettled  state  of 
Palestine  at  this  period,  than  that  Joseph  should  keep 
his  wife  under  his  own  protection  instead  of  leaving  her 
by  herself,  in  an  obscure  village,  exposed  to  danger  and 
reproach.  In  proportion  to  the  hopes  he  had  been  taught 
to  cherish  of  the  birth  of  a  Son  of  David  ;  in  proportion, 
also,  to  his  acceptance  of  the  popular  belief  that  the 
Christ  was  to  be  born  in  the  city  of  David  (Matt,  ii,  5; 
John  vii,  42),  would  be  his  desire  to  guard  against  the 
accident  of  birth  in  the  despised  Nazareth  out  of  which 
"no  good  thing"  could  come  (1,40). — Smith. 

The  literature  connected  with  this  subject  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  very  extensive.  JIvery  commentary  con- 
tains something  on  it.  Meyer,  Wordsworth,  and  Alford 
maj^  be  consulted  as  giving  the  latest  summaries.  A 
very  full  and  exhaustive  discussion  of  all  points  con- 
nected with  the  sulyect  is  given  by  Spanheim,  Diihia 
Evamj.  ii,  3-9;  and  Kichardus,  Diss,  de  Censu  Auffiis/i, 
in  Menthen,  Thesaurus,  ii,428;  comp.  also  EUicott,  Uul- 
sean  Lictiires,  p.  .57. 

Tayggtd,  in  (Jreek  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of 
Atlas  and  I'leiuiie,  mother  of  Lacedaemon  and  Eurotas 
by  Jupiter.  She  became  one  of  the  Pleiades  after  death. 
Others  affirm  that  she  was  transformed  into  a  cow  by 
Diana,  in  order  to  escape  the  embraces  of  Jupiter.  The 
mountain  Taygetus  was  named  after  her.  See  Smith, 
Vict,  of  rliiss.  Jiio;/.  and  Mijthol.  s.  v. 

Taylor,  Charles  C,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  died  Feii.  2,  lH.55,at  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
In  1844  he  went  to  ^lichigan  and  took  charge  of  St.  An- 
drew's Church,  Ann  Arlior;  and  in  July,  1853,  became 
rector  of  St.  Luke's  Cliurch,  Kalamazoo,  where  he  labor- 
ed until  the  last.  He  had  frequently  represented  his 
diocese  in  the  General  Convention,  and  had  for  a  long 


time  been  a  member  of  the  standing  committee.  Tic 
was  a  faithful  and  eloquent  preacher.  See  .4  mer.  Quur. 
Church  Eerieu;  1855,  p.  ItJl. 

Taylor,  Chauncey,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  in  Milliatnstown,  Vt.,  Feb.  17,  1805.  After 
preliminary  sluily  at  Hinesburgh,  he  entered  the  Uni- 
verMty  of  Vermont,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1831, 
and  then  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Ira  Ingraham,  of 
Brandon.  Jan.  21,  1835,  was  the  date  of  his  ordination, 
when  he  was  installed  pastor  at  Cliitlcnden,  and  re- 
mained until  1837.  One  year,  from  1838,  he  jireached 
at  James's  Island,  near  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  from  1839  to 
1841  he  was  acting  pastor  at  Chittenden,  Yt.  The  two 
years  following  he  was  without  charge,  living  at  one 
time  in  Winooski  and  at  another  in  Milton.  From 
1843  to  184G  he  was  acting  pastor  at  Alburgh.  In  the 
latter  j'ear  he  was  reinstalled  at  Chittenden,  where  he 
remained  until  August,  1854,  when  he  went  to  Langdon, 
N.  H.,  and  served  there  as  acting  pastor  for  two  years. 
Then  he  became  a  home  missionary  at  Algona,  Kossuth 
Co.,  la.,  beginning  his  ministry  there  in  1850.  gathering 
a  Church  in  1858,  and  being  installed  in  ]8()7.  After 
serving  this  congregation  until  July,  1873,  he  was  dis- 
missed, and  never  resumed  the  care  of  a  jiarish.  He 
died  there  Feb.  29,  187G.  See  Con(/.  Quar.  Rev.  1877, 
p.  42G. 

Taylor,  Cornelius  H.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  in  1821.  Soon  after  the  coni|)letion  of  his 
theological  studies  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Huron,  O.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Illinois,  and  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Alton,  where  he  labor- 
ed ten  years.  In  18(58  he  received  a  call  from  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Cincinnati,  O.  He  was  a  lead- 
ing man  in  the  Church  in  all  places  where  he  labored. 
He  died  at  Cincinnati,  Feb.  25, 1875.  See  Preshyterinv, 
March  13,  1875.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Taylor,  David,  one  of  Wesley's  early  helpers,  be- 
gan to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Cheshire  and  Derbysliire 
about  the  time  that  Wesley  began  his  public  labors. 
Many  were  saved  through  his  instrumentality,  among 
whom  was  John  Bennett.  He  lived  for  a  time  in  the 
family  of  lady  Huntingdon  (q.  v.).  On  one  occasion 
he  was  waylaid,  with  Charles  Wesley,  and  severely 
wounded.  He  eventually  erred  with  respect  to  mar- 
riage, not  submitting  to  the  mode  prescribed  by  law, 
and  his  usefulness  became  neutralized  tlioreby.  He 
united  with  the  ^Moravians,  but  soon  left  them  and  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  the  Quakers.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  his  old  friends  the  Methodists,  and  attempt- 
ed to  preach  once  more ;  "  but,  alas !"  says  Atmore,  ••  liis 
gifts  were  gone."  He  died,  in  obscurity,  about  1780. 
See  Atmore,  Meth.  Memorial,  s.  v.;  Smith,  Hist.  Wesl, 
Methodism,  i,  182, 191-196,  201. 

Taylor,  Ed^ward,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  (according  to  president  Stiles)  at  Coventry,  Eng- 
land, in  1642,  and  received  an  excellent  education  in 
his  native  country.  Upon  the  restoration  of  Ciiarles, 
he  resolved  not  to  conform,  and  sailed  for  the  United 
States  April  22,  1668,  arriving  at  Boston  July  5.  On 
July  23  he  entered  Cambridge  University,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1671.  Invited  to  preach  at  Westfield, 
he  consented,  and  arrived  there  Dec.  3,  1671.  The  pau- 
city of  population  and  the  insecurity  of  person  and 
property  delayed  for  a  long  time  the  formation  of  a 
Church ;  but  this  was  done  Aug.  27, 1679,  O.  S.,  and  Mr. 
Taylor  was  ordained  as  its  pastor.  He  continued  to 
labor  here  until  his  death,  June  29,  1729.  He  left  in 
manuscript,  A  Commentary  on  the  Four  Gospels,  theo- 
logical treatises,  sermons,  and  poems,  none  of  which 
have  been  published.  See  Sprague,  A  nnuls  of  the  A  mer. 
Pulpit,  i,  177. 

Taylor,  Ellison,  a  IMethodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  South  Carolina,  Feb.  19,  1788.  He  tirst  re- 
ceived license  to  exhort,  and  afterwards,  April  13,  1816, 
to  preach.     Soon  after  this  he  joined  the  travelling  con- 
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nection,  and  in  due  time  was  made  deacon  and  elder. 
He  died  in  1826.  Mr.  Taj'lor  possessed  excellent  tal- 
ents, was  uniformly  acceptable,  and  greatly  beloved  by 
the  friends  of  true  religion.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  i,  5-11. 

Taylor,  Ezekiel  Dunton,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Bristol,  Vt.,  June  2,  1817 — the  young- 
est of  five  brothers,  all  ministers.  His  early  education 
was  received  at  St.  Lawrence  Academy,  Potsdam,  N.  Y., 
and  Western  Reserve  Teacher's  Seminary.  After  leav- 
ing the  latter  institution  he  became  principal  of  Shaw 
Academy,  Euclid,  O.,  and  remained  in  that  position  un- 
til he  began  the  study  of  theology,  which  he  prosecuted 
under  the  direction  of  the  Grand  Kiver  Presbytery  and 
with  his  brother  Chauncey.  From  Jan.  1, 1845,  to  1847, 
he  was  acting  pastor  at  De  Kuyter,  N.  Y. ;  and  after 
one  year's  labor  was  ordained  at  West  Stockholm,  Dec. 
29,  1847,  where  he  remained  three  years,  until  1850.  at 
which  time  he  was  dismissed.  His  next  field  was  at 
Heuvelton  and  De  Peyster  as  acting  pastor,  at  which 
places  he  preached  one  year  (from  1850  to  1851);  then 
at  Chagrin  Falls,  O.,  four  years,  until  1855.  At  Claren- 
don he  preached  eighteen  years,  until  1873,  from  which 
time  successively,  until  his  death,  he  served  at  South 
Newburj',  Parkman,  and  Troy.  He  died  at  his  home 
in  Troy,"  Dec.  19, 1878.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Taylor,  Fitch  W.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  24, 
1865,  aged  sixtj'-two  years.  He  was  the  oldest  chap- 
lain in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  served  under  com- 
modore Reed  in  his  expedition  against  the  Malays;  was 
in  the  Mexican  War;  and  was  chaplain  of  the  flag-ship 
"Hartford,"  in  command  of  admiral  Farragut,  during 
the  Rebellion.  See  Amer.  Quar.  Church  Review,  Oct. 
1865,  p.  499. 

Taylor,  Henry,  an  English  Baptist  and  Jlethodist 
minister,  was  born  at  Kossendale,  Lancashire,  and  began 
to  preach,  in  a  local  capacity,  in  the  Methodist  connec- 
tion at  an  early  period  of  his  life.  He  soon  after  united 
with  the  Close-communion  Baptists,  and  was  for  several 
years  a  respectable  minister  in  that  Church,  and  a  pas- 
tor of  a  congregation  in  Birmingham.  In  1788  he  of- 
fered himself  to  the  Methodist  Conference,  was  accepted, 
and  appointed  to  Liverpool.  He  was  a  popular  preach- 
er, especially  in  ShetHeld,  in  1796,  where  several  persons 
were  converted.  Some  circumstances  coming  to  light,  in 
1797,  which  reflected  upon  his  moral  conduct,  he  was 
suspended  by  the  district  meeting  until  the  next  Con- 
ference. He  retired  to  Liverpool,  and  was  sent,  before 
the  Conference  met,  by  an  owner  of  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies  to  teach  school  on  his  plantations.  Taylor 
died  on  the  passage  across,  in  1798.  See  Atmore,  Meth. 
Memorial,  s,  v. ;  Smith,  Hist,  of  Wesl.  Meth.  ii,  294. 

Taylor,  Isaac  (1),  a  Dissenting  minister,  known 
as  "Taylor  of  Ongar,"was  born  in  London  in  1759,  and 
was  for  a  time  a  successful  engraver  in  that  city.  He 
removed  to  Lavenham,  Suffolk,  in  1786.  He  was  min- 
ister of  an  Independent  Church  at  Colchester,  Essex, 
1796-1810,  and  of  another  at  Ongar,  Essex,  from  1811 
until  his  death,  Dec.  11,  1829.  Besides  other  works, 
he  published,  Booh  of  Martyrs  fur  the  Yomiff  (12mo)  : 
— Bunyan  Explained  to  a  Child  (2  vols.  12mo): — Child's 
Life  of  Christ  (12mo): — Self-cultication  Recommended 
(12mo;  Boston,  1820, 12mo): — The  Glory  ofZion: — and 
other  single  Sermons.  For  a  fuller  list  of  publications, 
see  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Taylor,  Isaac  (2),  LL.D.,  a  Christian  philosopher, 
was  born  at  Lavenham,  Suffolk,  Aug.  17, 1787.  He  was 
designed  by  his  father  for  an  artist,  began  to  study  for 
a  Dissenting  minister,  but  became  a  member  of  the 
Established  Church  and  settled  down  at  Stanford  Riv- 
ers as  a  literary  recluse.  In  18G2  he  received  a  civil- 
service  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  his  services 
to  literature  in  the  departments  of  history  and  philos- 
ophy.    He  died  at  his  home,  Stanford  Rivers,  June  28, 


1865.  He  published,  among  other  works.  Elements  of 
Thought  (Lond.  1823,  8vo;  N.  Y.  1851;  r2mo;  11th  ed. 
1867,  8vo)  : — The  Process  of  Historical  Proof  Earempli- 
fed  and  Explained  (ih\d.  1828, 8vo;  1859,8vo) : — Balance 
of  Criminality,  or  Mental  Error  Compared  with  Immoral 
Conduct  (ibid.  1828, 12mo): — Natural  History  of  Enthusi- 
asm (ibid.  1829, 8vo  ;  Boston,  1830,  12mo;  lOth  ed.Lond. 
1845, 8vo): — Neio  Model  of  Christian  Missionsi^XnA.X^'i^, 
8vo;  new  ed.  1866,  8vo): — Eanaticism  (ibid.  1833,  8vo; 
N.  Y.  1834,  12mo  ;  1866,  fp.  8vo)  -.—Spiritual  Despotism 
(ibid.  1835,  8vo;  2d  ed.  1835,  8vo;  N.  Y.  1835, 12mo)  :— 
Physical  Theory  of  A  nother  Life  (Lond.  1836, 1 2mo ;  N.  Y. 
1836,  1852,  1853,  1866,  l2mo):— Home  Education  (ibid. 
1838,  fp.  8vo;  7th  ed.  1867,  8vo;  2d  Am.ed.  N.Y.  1838, 
16mo) : — A  ncient  Christianity, andthe  Doctrines  of  the  Ox- 
ford Tracts  for  the  Times  (ibid.  1839-40,  in  eight  8vo 
parts;  4th  ed.  with  supp.  and  indexes,  1844,2  vols.  8  vo): 
— Man  Responsible  for  his  Dispositions,  etc.,  a  lecture 
(ibid.  1840, 8vo) : — I^oyola  and  Jesuitism  in  its  Rudiments 
(Lond.  1849,  1850, 1863,  8vo ;  N.  Y.  1849, 1851, 12mo)  :— 
Wesley  and  Methodism  (Lond.  1851,  1863,  1865,  8vo; 
N.  Y.  1852,  12mo)  -.—The  Restoration  of  Belief  (Lond. 
1855,8vo;  Phila.  1855, 12mo;  Camb.l864,8vo)  -.—Loyicin 
Theology,  and  other  essays  (Lond.  1859,  fp.  8vo;  with  a 
sketch  of  author's  life  and  catalogue  of  his  writings,  N.  Y. 
1860, 12mo)  -.—The  Liturgy  andthe  Dissenters  (Lond.  1860, 
8vo) :—  The  Spirit  of  the  Hebrew  Poetry  (ibid.  1861 ;  N.  Y. 
1861,  8vo;  1862,  8vo):  —  Considerations  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, etc.  (ibid.  1863,  8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  Amer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Chambers's  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Taylor,  James  A.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  received  on  trial  in  the  Ohio  Conference  in 
1847,  and  appointed  to  Goshen  Circuit ;  in  1848,  to  Mad- 
isonville  ;  in  1850,  to  Gallipolis  Circuit ;  and  in  1851,  to 
Jackson,  which  was  his  last  appointment.  He  died 
Aug.  10, 1851.  He  was  a  young  man  of  undoubted  pi- 
ety, good  mind,  and  remarkable  zeal.  See  Minutes  of 
A  nnual  Conferences,  iv,  665. 

Taylor,  James  Brainerd,  a  young  Congrega- 
tional minister  of  ardent  jjiety  and  great  promise,  was 
born  at  Middle  Haddam,  Conn.,  April  15,  1801.  His 
parents  being  members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  he  was  trained  up  in  religious  associations,  and 
while  clerk  in  a  store  in  New  York  city  was  converted, 
and  joined  the  Church  of  Dr.  Romeyn.  He  early  be- 
came useful  in  all  Christian  activities.  The  departure 
of  Dr.  Scudder  for  India  turned  his  attention  to  the 
ministry,  and  after  a  preparatory  course  of  two  years  at 
Lawrenceville  Academy,  N.  J.,  he  went  to  Princeton 
College  as  a  sophomore  in  1823.  On  his  graduation  in 
1826,  he  entered  the  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  but  he 
soon  had  symptoms  of  lung-disease,  which  compelled 
him  to  seek  relief  in  a  tour  tlirough  the  South.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Middlesex  Convocation 
at  East  Haddam,  Oct.  8,  1828,  but  the  state  of  his  health 
was  such  that  he  resolved  to  spend  the  winter  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  in  Richmond,  Va.  He  died  there 
March  29, 1829,  leaving  a  briglit  example  of  the  power 
of  divine  grace  and  the  triumph  of  Christian  hope.  See 
his  Memoir  by  Dr.  Rice  (N.  Y.  1833), 

Taylor,  Jane,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor 
of  Ongar,  and  as  a  writer  for  youth  the  worthy  rival  of 
Mrs.  liarbauld,  was  born  Sept.  23, 1783,  in  London,  where 
her  father  then  resided  iu  the  practice  of  his  profession 
as  an  artist.  Even  fnun  her  third  and  fourth  year,  in 
connection  with  her  sister  Anne,  who  was  two  years 
older,  she  is  said  to  have  composed  little  tales  and  songs, 
which  they  would  sing  together;  and  Jane  especially 
seemed  to  live  in  a  fairy-land  of  her  own  imagination. 
Her  father  removed  to  Colchester  in  1796.  There  Jane, 
in  her  fifteenth  year,  gave  decided  indications  of  per- 
sonal piety.  She  was  also  one  of  a  select  society  of 
young  friends  for  tlie  reading  of  original  essays  and 
the  promotion  of  intellectual  improvement.  A  visit  to 
London  in  1802  first  brought  her  before  the  public.  Her 
first  contribution,  The  Beggars  Boy,  appeared  in  the 
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Minors  Pocket-book  for  1804.  It.  was  followed  not  loii}; 
after  by  the  two  volumes  of  Original  Poems  for  Infant 
Minds.  Rhymes  for  the  Xursery,  etc.,  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  Jane  and  her  sisters,  which  quickly  gained  the 
favor  of  the  public,  were  reprinted  in  America,  and 
translated  into  (ierman.  Few  books  have  been  found 
more  ajfrecable  to  cliihlrcii,  or  more  useful  in  the  busi- 
ness of  early  education.  In  1!S0'.)  she  coinributed  to 
The  Associate  Miiu^lrels,  and  soon  after  entjaged  with 
her  sisters  in  the  more  ditiicult  task  of  composing  Hymns 
for  Children.  This  volume  must  be  pronounced  equal, 
if  not  superior,  both  in  merit  and  popidarity,  to  Dr. 
VVatts's  JJii-ine  Soiiys.  Its  success  called  forth  a  second 
volume  adapted  for  Siuiday- schools,  the  contents  of 
which  have  been  incorporated  wiih  almost  every  subse- 
quent collection  for  that  purpose,  and  are  now  continu- 
ally simg  by  millions  of  infant  voices  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  In  1^14  she  published  J>isplay.  and  in 
18 IG  hex  Essays  in  Rhyme  on  .)/oraL-<  and  .I/«««e;\<,  which 
gained  her  a  large  increase  of  well-merited  reputation. 
Her  Contrilmlions  if(^,  i^.  to  the  yon/li's  Mayazine  were 
among  her  last  and  iiest  literary  efforts.  They  have 
since  been  republished  in  two  vols.  Timo.  She  died  at 
Ongar,  April  13,  1824,  confiding,  calm,  and  happy  in  the 
Lord.      See  Mimoirs  and  Remains,  by  her  brother. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  D.D..  a  distinguished  Anglican 
divine,  was  Ixirn  at  Cambridge  in  1(513.  He  entered 
as  a  sizar  in  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  in  16'2G,  and 
became  chaplain  to  archbishop  Laud  and  to  Charles  I ; 
was  made  fellow  of  All-Souls'  College,  Oxford,  in  1G32; 
and  was  rector  of  Uppingham,  Rutlandshire,  1638;  se- 
questered by  Parliament  in  1642 ;  and  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  Royalists  suffered  frequent  but  short  im- 
prisonments. During  the  first  jear  of  the  Protectorate, 
he  kept  a  school  in  Wales  in  conjunction  with  William 
Nicholson,  and  otHciated  as  chaplain  to  the  earl  of 
Carberry  at  Golden  (Jrove,  Carmarthenshire.  In  1658 
he  settled  in  Ireland  and  preached  alternately  at  Lisburn 
and  Portmore.  lie  returned  to  London  in  the  spring 
of  1G60,  and  signed  the  loyal  Declaration  of  the  Nobili- 
ty and  Gentry  April  24,  thirt\'-five  days  before  the  Res- 
toration. He  w^as  consecrated  bishop  of  Down  and  Con- 
nor in  January,  KitJl,  made  a  member  of  the  Irish  Privy 
Council  in  February,  intrusted  with  the  diocese  of 
Dromore  in  JIarcli,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected 
vice-chancellor  of  the  I'niversity  of  Dublin.  He  died 
at  Lisburn,  Aug.  13,  1667,  and  was  interred  in  the  choir 
of  the  cathedral  at  Dromore.  His  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  his  chaplain.  Dr.  George  Rust,  who  said  of 
him  :  "His  endowments  were  so  many  and  so  great  as 
really  maile  him  a  miracle.  He  was  a  rare  humanist 
and  deeply  versed  in  all  the  polite  arts  of  learning,  and 
thoroughly  concocted  all  the  ancient  moralists,  Greek 
and  Roman  poets  and  orators.  He  had  the  good-hu- 
mor of  a  gentleman,  the  eloquence  of  an  orator,  the  fan- 
cy of  a  poet,  the  acuteness  of  a  schoolman,  the  pro- 
foundness of  a  philosopher,  the  wisdom  of  a  chancellor, 
the  sagacity  of  a  prophet,  the  reason  of  an  angel,  and 
the  piety  of  a  saint.  He  had  devotion  enough  for  a 
cloister,  learning  enough  for  a  university,  and  wit 
enough  for  a  college  of  virtuosi.'^  To  sum  up  all  his 
attainments,  Thompson  calls  him,  in  his  liior/.  Hist.,  the 
"Homer  of  divines;"  Hannah  More,  the  "Shakspeare 
of  the  Church;"  earl  Shaftesbury,  the  "  Spenser  of  Eng- 
lish theological  literature."  An  account  of  his  writings 
and  the  various  editions  would  (ill  a  volume.  We  give 
an  outline  of  his  works,  and  simply  the  first  editions: 
The  Sacred  Order  and  Offices  of  Episcopacy  (Oxford, 
1642,  4to):  —  A  Discourse  concerniny  Prayer  (Lond. 
1G46,  4to): — New  and  Easy  Institution  of  Grammar : — 
Discourse  of  the  Liberty  of  Prophesyiny  (1647,  4to): — 
The  Great  Exemplar  of  Sanctity  and  Holy  Life  (1649, 
4to) : — The  Ride  and  Exercise  of  Holy  Liviny  (1650, 
r2mo): — The  Rule  and  ExercLie  of  f/oly  Dyiny  (1651, 
12rao):— .4  Discourse  of  the  Office  Ministtrial  (Lond. 
1651, 8vo)  : — Sermons  for  all  Sundays  in  the  I'ear  (ibid. 
1653,  2  vols,  fol.)  : — Manual  of  Daily  Prayers  (1655, 


8vo) : — Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Repentance  (Lond.  1655. 
8vo) : — Polemical  and  Moral  Discourses  (1657,  fol.)  : — 
Discourses  of  the  Nature,  Offices,  and  Measures  of 
Friendship  (1662,  12mo) : — Offices  or  Forms  of  Prayer 
(1658, 8vo)  -.—  The  Rule  of  Conscience  (1660,  2  vols,  fol.) : 
—  The  Worthy  Communicant  (1660,  8vo): — Rules  and 
Adrices  to  the  Cleryy  of  the  Diocese  of  Down  and  Con- 
nor (Dublin,  1661,  8s'o) :  —  Discourse  of  Confirmation 
(1664,  8vo): — Dissuasices  from  Popery;  addressed  to 
the  People  of  Ireland  (ibid.  pt.  i,  1864,  4to;  pt.  ii,  1867, 
4to,  some  8v(>) : — Contemplations  of  the  State  of  Man 
(1684,  4to  and  8vo).  There  have  also  been  published 
separately.  Christian  Consolations  Tauyht  from  Reliyion 
(24mo) : — Guide  to  Eternal  //appiness  (12mo): — Bap- 
tists Justified,  with  Notes  by  Dr.  Anderson  (12mo): — 
Revei'ence  Due  to  the  Altar;  Prepaj-ationfor  the  Sacra- 
ment (12mo) : — Comforts  of  Piety  (12mo): — Marriaye 
Riny  ( Lond.  1838,  32mo  )  :  —  Warning  Vain  ( 1848, 
18mo)  : — Godly  Fear  (1867,  32mo) : — Selections  from  his 
Prayers  (181 1, 8vo) : — Beauties  of  Jeremy  Taylor  (Lond. 
1845): — Selections  from  his  Writings  (in  Spurks,  Essays 
and  Tracts  in  Theology,  voL  \'i,  l^o.  II).  There  have 
been  numerous  editions  of  Dr.  Taylor's  works:  Select 
Works  (1819,6  vols.  8vo,  Longman);  Select  Works,  by 
Bradley  (2  vols.);  Select  Works,  by  T.  S.  Hughes,  D.D. 
(5  vols.  8vo) ;  Practical  Works,  by  George  Croly,  D.D. 
(2  vols.  8vo) ;  Whole  Works,  with  Essay  Biographical 
and  Critical,  by  Henry  Rogers  (1885,3  vols.  imp.  8vo)  ; 
Whole  Wo7-ks,  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitman,  with  life  of  the  au- 
thor and  a  critical  examination  of  his  writings;  Life  of 
Bishop  Taylor,  by  bishop  Heber;  and  also  Life  by 
Rev.  J.  Wheeldon,  in  which  the  pure  s[nrit  of  his  writ- 
ings is  extracted  and  exhibited  for  the  general  bene- 
fit. See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors, 
s.  V. ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Taylor,  John  (1),  "the  Wafer  Poet," was  born  at 
Gloucester,  England,  in  1580,  and  was  educated  at  a 
free  school  in  that  town.  He  went  to  London,  where 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  waterman,  and  followed  this 
occupation  for  the  most  of  his  life;  hence  his  appella- 
tion of  "  the  Water  Poet."  He  was  also  collector  of  the 
wine  fees  for  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  keeper  of 
a  public-house  at  Oxford  and  Westminster.  He  died 
in  1654.  His  productions,  in  prose  and  verse,  number 
about  140,  among  which  we  notice,  Ui'ania,  etc.,  with  a 
Narration  of  the  Thirteen  Sieges  and  Six  Sackings  of 
./emsalem,  etc.  (1 6 1 5,  8 vo)  : — Superbice  Flagellum,  or  the 
Whip  of  Pride  (1621,  8vo ) : — Against  Cursing  and 
Swearing,  in  prose  and  verse  (  Works,  i,  39-55)  : — The 
Life  and  Death  of  the  Most  Blessed  among  Women,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  etc.  (1622,  8vo): — Vei-bum  Sempite7~num, 
an  epitome  of  the  Old  Test,  in  verse  ( Woi-ks,  pt.  iii) : — 
Salvator  Mundi,  an  epitome  of  the  New  Test,  in  verse 
( with  preceding,  in  1693,  64mo,  called  The  Thumb 
Bible) -—Book  of  Martyrs  (  1639,  18mo)  {Works,  iii, 
136-141): — The  Church's  Deliverances,  horn  the  year 
1565  to  1630,  in  verse  {Works,ii\,  142-146) :— .4  Stmirm 
of  Sectaries  and  Schismatiques  (1641,  4to).  For  full 
list  and  description  of  works,  see  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Taylor,  John  (2),  D.D.,  a  learned  English  Dissenter 
and  educator,  was  born  near  Lancaster  in  1694,  and  was 
educated  at  Whitehaven.  He  settled  first  at  Kirkstead, 
Lincolnshire,  where  he  preached  to  a  small  congrega- 
tion and  taught  a  grammar-school  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  In  1733  he  was  settled  over  a  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Norwich,  but  in  1757  went  to  Warrington,  in 
Lancashire,  to  superintend  an  academy,  and  died  there, 
March  5,  1761.  Among  his  publications  are.  The  Script- 
ure Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  (Lond.  1738  and  later)  : — 
.4  Paraphrase  on  Romans  (ibid.  1745):— .4  Scripture 
Catechism  tvith  Proofs  (ibid.  1745) :— .4  Collection  of 
Tunes,  etc.,  with  a  Scheme  for  Supporting  the  Spirit  and 
Practice  of  Psalmody  (ibid.  1750)  -.—The  Scripture  Dor- 
trine  of  Atonement  {\~b'i)  :~A  II ebrexo- English  Concord- 
awe  (ibid.  1754,  2  vols,  fol.)  -.—The  Lord's  Supper  Ex- 
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pla{neduponScriptuferrinciples(l7b-i):—TkeCovena7it 
of  Grace  in  Defence  oflifaiit  Baptism  (1755)  : — 4  Sketch 
of  Moral  Philosophy  (1*760).  His  greatest  work  is  his 
Hebrew  Concordance,  adapted  to  the  English  Bible,  in 
which  every  word  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  with  all  its 
forms  and  signilications,  is  to  be  found.  His  Scripture 
Doctrine  ofOrii/inal  Sin  called  forth  the  celebrated  an- 
swer of  Edwartls,  in  his  treatise  on  Orii/inul  Sin,  wliich, 
whatever  else  may  be  said,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
Taylor  of  Norwich  to  answer.  In  his  Paraphrase  on 
the'  Romans,  with  notes,  he  also  found  opportunity  to 
broach  freely  his  Arian  sentiments,  although  the  work 
also  contains  many  valuable  illustrations  and  com- 
ments on  the  Epistle.     See  Chalmers,  L'iot/.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Taylor,  John  (3),  an  English  divine,  was  born  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  baptized  at  St.  Alkmund's  Church, 
.June  22,  1704,  and  was  educated  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Owen,  of  Condover,  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  A.B.  in  1727.  He  afterwards  became 
both  fellow  and  tutor  of  this  college,  and  in  March,  1732, 
was  appointed  librarian,  which  office  he  held  but  a  short 
time,  being,  in  1734,  appointed  registrar  of  the  univer- 
sity. In  1744  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  diocese 
of  Lincoln,  and  in  April,  1751,  was  preferred  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Lawford,  in  Essex;  while  in  January,  1753,  he 
became  archdeacon  of  Buckingham.  He  was  made 
canon  residentiarj'  of  St.  Paul's  in  July,  1757,  and  re- 
moved to  London,  where  he  resided  until  his  death, 
April  14,  176(i.     See  Chalmers,  Bioc/.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Taylor,  John  (4),  a  Revolutionary  patriot  and  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  in  Queen's 
College.  He  was  elected  by  the  trustees  at  their  first 
meeting  in  1771,  and  Kev.  Dr.  Jacobus  Kutsen  Harden- 
bergh  was  chosen  as  president.  The  college  went  into 
operation  at  once,  and  before  the  war  several  students 
were  graduated.  When  the  war  broke  out,  these  two 
illustrious  men  threw  themselves  ardently  into  the  cause 
of  independence.  Professor  Taylor  drilled  the  students 
as  a  military  company,  anil  they  were  quite  expert  in 
the  use  of  arms.  The  irruption  of  the  British  troops 
who  occupied  New  Brunswick  broke  up  the  college. 
An  advertisement  is  still  extant  that  tlie  exercises  of 
the  college  would  be  continued  at  a  private  house  at 
the  head  of  the  Karitan  during  one  of  these  years. 
Subsequently  professor  Taylor  became  c(donel  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  regiment,  but  he  continued  to  dis- 
charge his  professional  duties  for  a  time.  In  a  letter  to 
governor  Livingston,  Sept.  25, 1779,  he  speaks  of  "the 
necessity  of  attending  the  examination  of  the  students; 
and  as  the  trustees  insist  upon  my  fulfilling  my  engage- 
ments, I  hope  I  shall  be  discharged  from  the  regiment 
as  soon  as  possible."  Of  his  subsequent  life  there  is  no 
public  record  accessible  to  the  writer;  but  his  name 
and  relationship  to  the  college  are  important  and  in- 
teresting as  showing  the  patriotism  of  both  officers  and 
students  of  the  infant  college,  and  the  close  connection 
between  enlightened  academic  education  and  the  spirit 
of  independence  in  that  period  of  New  Jersey  history. 
Among  those  whom  Prof.  Taylor  drilled  in  the  com- 
panj'  of  students  the  most  eminent  was  the  first  grad- 
uate of  the  college,  Simeon  De  Witt,  who  was  Wash- 
ington's chief  "geographer  to  the  army,"  or  topograph- 
ical engineer,  as  the  office  is  now  termed.  See  Recolu- 
tionary  Coi'respondence  of  N.  J.  p.  177 ;  Hist,  of  Rut- 
fjers  College.     ( W.  J.  Pt.  f .) 

Taylor,  John  S.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  Aug.  29,  1795;  'eon- 
verted  jMarch  10,  1827;  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference  in  1833, and  appointed  to  Milford Cir- 
cuit; in  1835,  to  Cambridge  Circuit;  in  1836-37,  to  Ac- 
comacCircuit;  in  1838,  to  Northampton  Circuit;  in  1839- 
40,  to  Snow  Hill  Circuit;  in  1841-42,  to  Dorchester  Cir- 
cuit; in  1843-48,  to  Mariners'  Bethel,  Philadelphia;  in 
1849,  superannuated.  He  died  Aug.  21, 1849.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences,  iv,  423. 

Taylor,  Jonathan,  a  minister  of  the  Society  of 


Friends,  was  a  resident  of  Mount  Pleasant,  in  the  State 
of  Ohio.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  the  society  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  He  was  sent  as  a  delegate 
to  the  societies  in  England  and  Ireland  in  the  year  1831. 
During  his  journey  he  was  attacked  with  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  and  died  at  Kilnock,  near  Carlow,  Ireland, 
June  11,  1831.     See  Annual  Monitor,  1833,  p.  57. 

Taylor,  Joseph,  a  Congregational  missionary  to 
India,  was  born  in  1786;  commenced  his  labors  in  India 
in  1812,  laboring  some  time  in  the  Bellary  ISIission,  and 
removing  thence  to  Belgaum,  where  he  continued  until 
1852,  when  he  retired  to  Bombay.     Here  he  died,  Nov. 

19,  1859.     See  (Loud.)  Co?)(/.  Year-hook,  1861,  p.  242. 

Taylor,  Joshua,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Feb.  5,  1768. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet- 
maker, and  continued  in  his  employ  three  years,  when 
the  death  of  his  mother  awakened  his  mind  to  his  spir- 
itual condition.  After  a  severe  struggle  against  scep- 
ticism, he  entered  fully  into  communion  witli  the  Church 
in  1791 ;  became  an  itinerant  preacher,  and  was  appoint- 
ed to  Flanders  Circuit,  N.J.  The  next  year  he  went  to 
New  England,  and  labored  in  the  circuits  of  Fairfield, 
jNIiddletown,  Granville,  and  Trenton,  in  Connecticut.  In 
1797  he  was  transferred  to  Maine,  and  appointed  pre- 
siding elder  of  the  newly  formed  district  in  that  State. 
In  1798  he  united  with  his  duties  as  presiding  elder  the 
care  of  Readtield  Circuit.  In  1801  Mr.  Taylor  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Boston  District;  in  1803  he  was  returned 
to  the  "  District  of  Maine,"  and  in  1804  was  stationed  at 
Portland,  Me.  He  located  in  1806,  continuing  to  preach 
in  Portland  and  vicinity,  and  teaching  a  private  school. 
In  1824  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  presidential  electors 
of  Maine,  and  cast  his  vote  for  John  Q.  Adams.  From 
1826  to  1848  he  confined  his  labors  principally  to  Cum- 
berland. In  the  latter  year  he  re-entered  the  Confer- 
ence, was  entered  as  superannuated,  and  was  appoint- 
ed chaplain  to  the  almshouse,  where  he  atten<led  to  the 
duties  of  his  office  till  June,  1852,  when  he  was  disabled 
by  paralysis.      He  died  at  his  home  in  Portland,  March 

20,  1861.  About  1802  he  was  engaged  in  a  pamphlet 
controversy  with  a  Kev.  Mr.  Ward,  a  Congregational 
minister  who  attacked  Methodist  doctrines.  "  The 
Methodist  party  was  entirely  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  the  controversy."     See  Ziow's  Herald,  April  3,  1861. 

Taylor,  Michael  S.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Scott  County,  Ky.,  Oct.  28,  1798; 
licensed  to  preach  September,  1824,  and  some  time  af- 
terwards received  on  trial  in  the  Kentucky  Conference. 
He  travelled  about  four  years  in  the  Kentucky  Confer- 
ence ;  was  then  transferred  to  the  Illinois  Conference, 
and  thence  to  the  Indiana;  was  subsequently  retrans- 
ferred  to  the  Illinois  Conference,  and  appointed  pre- 
siding elder  in  the  Wabash  District,  where  he  contin- 
ued his  labors  for  four  years.  In  1836  he  was  appoint- 
ed presiding  elder  of  the  Quincy  District.  He  died 
July  20, 1838.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  was  irre- 
proachable. See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1839, 
p.  661. 

Taylor,  Nathaniel  (1),  an  English  clergyman, 
was  assistant  minister  in  Westminster  in  1683,  and  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Salter's  Hall  in  1695. 
He  died  in  1702,  at  the  age  of  about  forty.  He  publish- 
ed. Sermons  (Lond.  1688,  4to): — Funeral  Seiinon  (1691, 
4to) : — Pi-esercatire  against  Deism  (1698,  4to): — Fune- 
rcd  Sermon  (1699,  4to) : — Discourse  of  Faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  etc.  (1700,  4to)  -.—Dr.  William  Sherlock's  Cases 
and  Letter  of  Church  Communion,  etc.,  Considered  (1702, 
8vo)  : — Practical  Discourses  (1703,  8vo).  See  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Arner.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Taylor,  Nathaniel  (2),  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Danbury,  Conn.,  Aug.  27,  1722  (O.  S.). 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1745,  and  was  ordained 
pastor,  June  29,  1748,  at  New  Milford,  Conn.,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death,  Dec.  9, 1800.     For  twenty-six 
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years  lie  was  one  of  the  Yale  College  board  of  trustees. 
His  only  publications  were  two  occasional  Sermons. 
In  175y  he  was  cliaplain,  under  Col.  N.  Wliiting,  at  ami 
around  Crown  I'oint  and  'ric<»nderoga.  Sec  Sprague, 
Annals  "f't/ie  A  inn:  I'nijiit.  i.  107. 

Taylor,  Nathaniel  William,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Congregational  prcaclicr  and  divine,  and  the  grandson 
of  the  [ireccdiiig,  was  born  at  New  Milford,  Comi.,  ,June 
23,  17)Sl>.  He  spent  his  early  years  on  a  farm,  was  pre- 
pared for  college  by  Kev.  Dr.  Azel  Backus,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1807,  having  had  twice  to  relin- 
quish his  studies  on  account  of  disease  of  the  eyes.  He 
was  private  tutor  for  a  year  in  Albany  and  Montreal, 
studied  theology  four  years  with  Dr.  Dwiglit,  and  in 
1812  succeeded  Closes  Stuart  in  the  j)astorate  of  the 
First  CInirch,  New  Haven,  wliere  he  labored  with  great 
success  for  ten  years.  Of  his  preaching,  Dr.  Diitton 
thus  speaks:  ''The  intellectual  qualities  of  his  [ireach- 
ing  were  thorough  and  ))rofound,  yet  lucid  and  scriptu- 
ral:  exposition  and  discussion  of  weighty  themes;  a 
marshalling  of  comprehensive  forces  of  luminous  and 
enkindled  logic,  to  bear,  with  compacted  and  converg- 
ing unity  and  climacteric  ]xiwer,  on  the  one  question  in 
hand;  a  fidl  and  frank  meeting  of  difficiilties  ;  bold,  de- 
fiant, and  powerful  grappling  with  objections;  fearless 
reference,  in  defence  of  scriptural  doctrine  and  precept, 
to  reason  and  common-sense;  close  and  pungent  appli- 
cations to  conscience,  and  earnest  and  tender  appeals  to 
the  heart."  Dr.  Taylor  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest 
preachers  of  his  time,  and  in  certain  aspects  was  thought 
to  have  had  no  eipial.  xVfter  he  became  theological  in- 
.etructor,  especially  in  times  of  revival,  his  labors  were 
widely  sought  l>y  the  Church  and  freely  given.  In 
]82'2,  upon  the  formation  of  the  theological  department 
in  Yale  College,  he  was  chosen  Dwight  professor  of  di- 
dactic theology,  which  position  he  held  until  INIarch  10, 
18.i8,  when  he  ipiietly  and  peacefidly  passed  away  from 
earth.  It  was  as  a  teacher  of  theology  that  his'  influ- 
ence has  been  most  widely  felt.  In  this  field,  he  was 
an  original  investigator,  and  few  men  have  left  a  deeper 
impress  upon  American  divinity.  In  several  important 
respects  he  diverged  from  the  traditional  theology  of 
New  England.  He  held  that  the  mind,  however  af- 
fected by  sill  in  intellect,  sensibility,  or  will,  is  yet  a 
free  agent,  capable  by  intellect  to  perceive  and  under- 
stand the  objects  and  motives  of  choice,  capable  l)y  sen- 
pibility  to  feel  their  influence,  and  capable  by  will  to 
choose  or  refuse  any  one  of  them ;  .and  that  the  power 
of  will,  by  which  it  makes  a  given  choice,  is  a  power 
that  could  in  the  time  and  circumstances  have  chosen 
differently  and  op()ositely.  He  repudiated  the  predi- 
cating of  the  words  "predestinated"  and  "decreed"  to 
Cod,  and  substituted  the  word  "  purposed."  While  de- 
pravity is  universal  to  the  race,  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  any  jiroperty,  propensity,  or  disposition  of  the  soul, 
prior  to  actual  transgression,  as  sinful  in  itself,  or  as  the 
necessary  cause  of  sin,  nor  to  a  sinful  nature  corrui)ted 
in  or  derived  from  Ailam,  sin  being  traced  to  the  con- 
stitutional propensity  of  man  for  natural  good,  as  per- 
verted by  his  own  moral  agency.  "  Sin  comes  in  as  an 
unavoidable  result,  so  far  as  divine  prevention  is  con- 
cerned, of  such  materials  as  (iod  uses,  and  must  use,  in 
a  vionil  universe— to  wit,  free  agents."  God,  having 
created  man  moral  and  responsible,  cannot  prevent  the 
entrance  of  sin  without  contradicting  himself.  He  ad- 
mitted and  taught  that  sin  is  among  the  things  which 
arc  according  to  the  counsel  of  Cod's  will,  yet  only  in 
an  indirect  and  remote  sense,  (iod  preferriiig  a  moral 
.system  in  which  sin  is  necessarily  incidental  ti)  the  non- 
existence of  a  moral  system.  As  to  the  oritrinality 
and  soundness  of  Dr.  Taylor's  views  concerning  sin, 
much  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed.  .Some  of  his 
followers  have  claimed  that  they  are  original  with 
him;  others  quote  Wliately,  Woodward,  and  Dr.  John 
■\oung  as  having  enoiriRed  views  in  consonance  with 
his.  Dr.  I'ond  charges  him  with  reviving  "  the  old  Ar- 
minian  deistical  hypothesis,"  while  Dr.  Dutton  claims, 


on  the  contrary,  that  "time  has  fully  proved  that  his 
mode  was  altogether  best  for  the  refutation  of  Armin- 
ianism."  Dr.  \\'iiedon  says  that  w  bile  Dr.  Taylor  "  vin- 
dicated the  divine  government  by  introducing  into  his 
system  the  Arminian  view  of  sin,  he  overllirows  his 
own  work  by  admitting  the  principle  of  preordination." 
At  all  events,  the  enunciation  of  Dr.  Taylor's  views  gave 
rise  to  a  prolonged  and  exciting  controversy,  which  was 
carried  on  with  unusual  persistency  and  ability  between 
himself  and  his  colleagues,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Drs. 
Tyler,  Woods,  and  other  prominent  Congregational  di- 
vines, on  the  other.  Dr.  Taylor  never  admitted  that 
his  opinions  were  heretical,  judged  by  the  standard 
theologians  of  New  England,  but  labored  hard  to  prove 
their  substantial  conformity  to  the  latter.  Defended 
and  enforced  by  his  intense  earnestness  and  eloquence, 
and  by  his  powerful  logic,  his  theology  has  won  many 
aiiherents,  and — so  it  has  been  claimed — has  silently 
modified,  and  in  a  true  sense  rationalized,  the  Calvinis- 
tic  theology.  Dr.  Taylor  attached  much  importance  to 
the  truths  of  natural  religion,  and  he  also  laid  much 
stress  upon  true  theories  of  mind.  A  correct  mental 
[diilosophy  he  deemed  fundamental,  and  elaborated  with 
much  care  a  system  of  Ins  own.  Witli  Dwight  and 
Edwards,  he  held  that  all  motives  tind  their  ultimate 
ground  of  appeal  in  the  desire  of  personal  happiness, 
and  that  the  idea  of  right  in  its  last  analysis  is  resolved 
into  a  tendency  to  the  highest  happiness.  As  a  teacher, 
Dr.  Taylor  won  the  admiration  and  affection  of  his  pu- 
pils, nearly  seven  hundred  being  under  his  training,  and 
inspired  them  with  enthusiasm  and  pleasure  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  studies.  In  his  social  and  domestic  rela- 
tions, he  was  peculiarly  attractive  and  lovely,  and  pe- 
culiarly beloved.  As  an  author.  Dr.  Taylor  is  known 
principally  by  posthumous  works.  His  controversial 
articles  were  contributed  principally  to  the  Monthly  and 
Quarlerly  (,'hrisliiin  Spectator  and  to  the  Spirit  of  the 
Pilyriiiis.  Since  his  death  there  have  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing, edited  by  Noah  Taylor,  D.D. :  Practical  Ser- 
viom  (N.  Y.  18.o8,  8vo) : — Lectures  on  the  Moral  Govern- 
ment (yf  God  (ibid.  1859,  2  vols.  8vo),  his  greatest  and 
most  celebrated  performance:  —  Essays,  Lectures,  etc., 
upon  Select  Topics  in  Revealed  Theology  (ibid.  1859, 
8vo).  See  the  Congregational  Quarterly,  1860,  p.  245 
sq.  (by  Dr.  Dutton) ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Ainer. 
Authors,  s.  V. ;  Appletons'  Cyclopcedia,  s.  v.;  also  the 
Christ.  Qua?:  Spec.  vols,  ii,  iv,  v  ;  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims, 
vols.  V,  vi;  New-Englander,  Nov.  1859  (by  Prof.  ^Mar- 
tin);  Amer.  Theol.  Rev.  1859,  p.  391  sq.  (by  Dr.  Pond) ; 
Meth.  Quar.  Rev.  1859,  p.  317,  GG7 ;  1800,  p.  146,  656- 
669  (by  Dr.  Whedon);  Memorial  of  Nathaniel  IV.  Tay- 
lor, D.D.  (New  Haven,  18.58,  8vo),  comprising  sermons 
bj'  Drs.  Bacon,  Dutton,  anil  Fisher.  See  Theology; 
TvLiiu,  Bknnet. 

Taylor,  Oliver  Alden,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Yarmouth,  ;Mass.,  Aug.  18,  1801.  He 
graduated  at  Union  College,  1825;  entered  the  ministry 
November,  1828;  and,  spending  the  next  eleven  j'ears 
in  study  and  teaching,  he  became  pastor  at  Manchester 
Sept,  18,  1839,  and  died  Dec.  18,  1851.  He  published, 
Catalogue  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  (1838): 
— Piety  in  Humble  Life  (1844,  by  the  Jlass.  S.  S.  Soci- 
ety): — and  numerous  articles,  original  and  translated, 
and  some  poems,  in  various  periodicals.  A  memoir  of 
his  life  by  Rev.  T.  A.  Taylor,  his  brother,  was  published 
in  1853,  a  second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1856. 
See  Sprague,  Annuls  of  the  Ame?:  Puljjit,  ii,  725. 

Taylor,  Richard  Co-wling,  an  eminent  English 
antiquary,  was  born  at  Hinton,  Suffolk,  Jan.  18,  1789, 
and  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  July,  1830,settling 
in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  surveyor  and  geologist,  and 
was  greatly  useful  in  developing  the  mineral  resources 
of  various  parts  of  the  country.  He  died  Oct.  '26,  1851. 
In  addition  to  scientific  works,  he  published  Index  Mo- 
nasticus,  or  the  A  bbeys  and  other  Monasteries,  A  lien  Pri- 
07-ies,  Friaries,  Colleges,  Collegiate  Churches,  Uospitals, 
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etc.,  in  the  City  of  Nm-wich  (Lond.  1821,  foL).     See  Al- 
liboiie,  l)ia.  of  Brit,  and  A  met:  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Taylor,  RoMrlaiid,  LL.D.,  an  English  clergyman 
and  martyr,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Yorkshireinan; 
and  after  being  educated  at  Cambridge,  became  the  head 
of  Border  Hostle,  near  Caius  College.  He  was  presented 
1)3'  archbishop  Crannier  to  the  rector}'  of  Hatlleigh,  where 
he  attended  faithfully  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  his  pa- 
rishioners. In  1553  he  was  summoned  before  (iardiner 
for  resisting  the  popish  mass  at  Hadleigh.  He  defended 
his  cause  with  firmness,  but  was  committed  to  the  King's 
Bench  Prison,  where  he  remained  till  Jan.  22, 1555,  when 
he  was  sentenced  to  be  burned.  The  execution  took 
place  Feb.  8,  1555,  on  Aldham  Common,  near  Hadleigh. 
See  Fox,  Book  of  Martyrs ;  Hook,  Eccl.  Biog.  s.  v. 


Martyr's  Stoue  at  Hadleigh. 

Taylor,  Samuel,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Nova  Scotia,  .Sept.  14,  1795;  graduated  at  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1825;  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  same  year,  and  shortly  after  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Millersburg  and  Stoner  Mouth 
churches  of  Bourbon  County,  Ky.  In  1831  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Nich((lasville  and  Cedar  Creek  churches,  Ky.; 
in  183(5,  at  Frankfort,  1  nil. ;  in  1845,  Waveland,  Ind. ;  in 
1852,  Washington,  Ind.;  in  1854,  Waco,  Texas.  He  died 
June  9, 1855.  Mr.  Taylor  was  a  close  student  and  a  man 
of  literary  tastes.  As  a  theologian  he  was  acute,  pro- 
lific, and  systematic.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  an 
active  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Hanover  Col- 
lege, Ind.,  and  of  the  New  Albany  Theological  Seminary, 
Ind.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A  linunac,  1867,  p.  200. 
(J.L.S.) 

Taylor,  Stephen,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Tyringhara,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  Feb.  26, 
1796.  He  pursued  his  preparatory'  studies  at  Lenox 
Academy ;  graduated  at  Williams  College,  with  the 
highest  honor,  in  1816;  was  preceptor  of  the  academy 
at  Westtield,  Mass.,  for  one  year,  and  tutor  in  Williams 
College  1817-19;  studied  theology  in  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  afterwards  privately;  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1824.  and  shortly  after  was  ordained  pastor 
of  a  church  in  Halifax  Co.,  Va.  In  1820  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Shockoe  Hill  Church,  Richmond,  Va. ;  in 
1835  was  appointed  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Prince  Edward  Co. ; 
in  1838  resigned,  and  shortly  after  became  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Abingdon,  Ya.;  in  1843,  of  tlie  High  Street 
Church  in  Petersburg,  Va. ;  in  1847  returned  to  Rich- 
mond, and  engaged  in  teaching;  in  1850  became  pastor 
of  the  Duval  Street  Church,  Richmond,  and  continued 
in  charge  of  it  until  his  death,  March  4,  1853.  Mr. 
Taylor  was  an  instructive  preacher,  an  excellent  pastor, 
and  a  learned  tutor.  See  Sprague,  Annuls  of  the  Amer. 
Pulpit,  iv,  073.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Taylor,  Thomas  (1),  a  learned  Puritan  divine, 
was  born  at  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  in  1576  ;  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  be- 
came fellow,  and  afterwards  Hebrew  lecturer.  On  leav- 
ing the  university,  he  settled  tirst  at  Watford,  Hertford- 
shire; then  at  Reading,  Berkshire;  and  in  1625  he  ob- 
tained the  living  of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury,  London, 
which  he  retained  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
died  early  in  1632.    His  contemporaries  unite  in  giving 


him  a  liigh  character  for  learning,  piety,  and  useful- 
ness. Among  his  works  are.  Commentary  on  the  Epistle 
of  St.  Paul  written  to  Titus  (Camb.  1612,  4to;  1610, 
1619,  best  ed.  1658,  M.):— Treatise  of  Christian  Relifj- 
ion  (1016,  4to) : — Exposition  upon  Parable  of  the  Sowei-, 
etc.  (L(md.  1621,  4lo;  1631,  \&d4) -.  —  Christ's  Victory 
over  the  Driiyon  (1633,  Ai»):—Chi-ist  Revealed,  or  the 
Old  Testament  Explained,  etc.  (1635,  sm.  4to).  Other 
works,  with  Life,  appeared  (Lond.  1653,  fol.).  See  Alli- 
bone.  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers, 
Bioy.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Taylor,  Thomas  (2),  "  the  Platonist,"  was  born  in 
London,  May  15, 1758.  He  studied  for  three  years  at  St, 
Paul's  school,  with  the  design  of  becoming  a  Dissenting 
minister,  but  afterwards  entered  Lubbock's  banking- 
house.  Later  he  received  the  appointment  of  assistant 
secretary  to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
Maiuifactures,  and  Commerce,  which  post  he  held  sev- 
eral years.  During  the  last  forty  j'ears  of  his  life  he 
resided  at  Walworth  (partially  supported  by  an  income 
of  £100  from  his  friend  W.  Meredith).  He  died  Nov. 
1, 1835.  His  works  comprise  sixty-three  volumes,  of 
which  twenty-three  are  large  quartos.  Besides  treatises 
on  arithmetic  and  geometry,  and  a  few  minor  essays, 
etc.,  his  principal  work  was  the  translation  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  other  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The 
Works  <f  Plato,  viz.  his  Fifty-five  Dialogues  and  Twelve 
Epistles ;  Nine  of  the  Dialogues  by  the  late  Floyer  Syden- 
ham, and  the  Remainder  by  Thomas  Taylor,  etc.  (1804,  5 
vols.  4to),  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  locked  up  nearly  the  whole  edition  in  his 
house,  where  it  remained  till  1848,  when  it  was  sold. 
Of  his  translation  of  Aristotle  (1800-12, 10  vols.4to)  only 
fifty  complete  copies  were  struck  off,  the  expense  being 
defrayed  by  W.  Meredith.  His  latest  works  were  trans- 
lations of  Proclus,  On  Providence  and  Evil  (1833,  8vo; 
1841,  8vo) ;  and  Plotinus,  On  Suicide  (1834,  8vo).  His 
translations  have  been  commended  by  some,  but  by  oth- 
ers very  severely  criticised.  For  fidl  catalogue  of  Taj'- 
lor's  works,  see  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  u- 
thors,  s.  V. 

Taylor,  Thomas  House,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  of  English 
parents  in  Georgetown.  S.  C.  Oct.  18,  1799.  His  early 
education  was  acquired  at  Guilford,  Conn.;  he  gradu- 
ated from  South  Carolina  College,  Columbia,  as  valedic- 
torian of  his  class;  studied  theology  under  bishop  White ; 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1821,  and  priest  in  1826.  For 
nine  years  he  was  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Colleton, 
John's  Island,  S.  C.  In  April,  1834,  he  became  rector 
of  (irace  Church,  New  York  city,  w  here  he  remained 
until  the  close  of  his  life.  He  died  at  West  Park,  on 
the  Hudson,  Sept.  9,  1867.  Dr.  Taylor  was  a  fine  schol- 
ar, a  man  of  marked  character,  and  retained  the  respect 
and  affection  of  his  people.  He  held  several  positions 
of  honor  and  trust.  See  American  Quar.  Church  Rev. 
Jan.  1808,  p.  665. 

Taylor,  Timothy,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Hempstead,  Hertfordshire,  in  1609,  and  enter- 
ed Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1620.  He  became  vicar 
of  Almeley,  Hertfordshire:  subsequently  a  Presbyte- 
rian, and  then  an  Independent.  In  1668  he  removed 
to  Dublin,  and  became  assistant  to  Samuel  Mather, 
and  afterwards  to  Nathaniel  Mather,  and  died  there 
in  1681.  He  wrote  Defence  of  Sundry  Positions  and 
Scriptures  alleged  to  Justify  the  Congregational  Way 
(Lond.  2  pts.  4to:  pt.  i,  1645;  pt.  ii,  1646).  They  were 
answered  bj-  Richard  Hollingworth  in  his  Certain  Que- 
ries (1646,  4to),  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  uthors,  s.  V, 

Taylor,  Timothy  Alden,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister and  author,  was  born  at  Hawley,  Mass.,  Sept.  7, 
1809.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1835,  and 
at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1838.  He  was 
ordained  at  Slatersville,  K.  I.,  1839,  where  he  preached 
until  his  death — cut  off  suddenlv  in  the  midst  of  his 
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usefulness,  March  2, 1858.  Mr.  Taylor  was  honest  and 
unHini-hincc  in  his  attachment  to  his  principles,  earnest 
and  lailhliil.  lie  was  a  diligent  student,  and  wrote 
much  tor  tlic  periodical  press.  He  also  published  a  Me- 
woir  of  his  brother,  Hev.  Oliver  Alden  Taylor  (Boston, 
12mo,  1853;  2d  ed.  1850):— 7'Ae  ^ulace  (32mo)  :— 7'/ie 
Tiro  Mothers  (32nio)  :—Zion  (32mo)  ■.—Zioii's  Pathway 
(12mo)  -.—Bible  ]'iew  of  the  Death  J'enaltij  (8vo).  See 
Cong.  Quarterly,  1859,  p.  9(5;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Amer.  A  uthurs,  s.  v. 

Taylor,  Veron  D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  iiinesburg,  Vt.,  in  1798;  received  an  academ- 
ical education  ;  studied  tiieology  privately ;  was  licensed 
by  tlie  Addison  Congregational  Association,  Vt.,  and  or- 
dained by  a  Congregational  council  in  182(5.  His  fields 
of  labor  were  as  follows  :  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y. ;  Litch- 
tielii,  South  Farms,  Coini. ;  Amenia,  N.  Y. ;  Galesburg, 
Mich. ;  Huntsburg  aiul  Dover, Ohio;  and  was  Seaman's 
cha]ilain  at  Uuffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He 
died  Sept.  G,  l«(j4.  See  Wilson,  Frenb.  Hist.  Almanac, 
18GG,  p.  22«. 

Taylor,  William  Cooke,  LL.D.,  an  Irish  author, 
was  born  at  Yotiglial  in  1800,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  He  went  to  London  in  1829,  where  he 
remained  until  1847,  when  he  returned  to  Ireland,  to 
serve  the  viceregal  household  in  the  capacity  of  statis- 
tician. He  died  in  Dublin,  Sept.  12, 1849.  In  addition 
to  many  works  on  secular  subjects,  he  wrote,  Catechism 
of  the  Christian  lieli(jii>n  (Lond.  1828,  r2mo)  -.^History  of 
Aluhammedanism  and  its  Sects  (1834, 12mo)  -.—History  of 
Popery  (new  ed.  1837,  8vo)  : — Illustrations  of  the  Bible 
and  Confirmations  of  Sacred  History  from  the  Monu- 
ments of  Kf/ypt  (1838,  V2mo)-.— History  of  Christianity 
from  its  Promulyation  to  its  Leyal  Establishment  in  the 
Roman  Empire  (1844,  8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit. 
and  A  mer.  A  ulhors,  s.  v. 

Tchu-chor,  the  prayer-mill  used  by  the  Buddhist 
priests  in  Chinese  Tartary.  It  is  constructed  in  two 
forms.  (1.)  One  is  a  small  wheel  with  flies,  which  move 
either  by  wind  or  water.  On  these  Hies  are  written 
prayers,  and  it  is  supposed  that  all  the  merit  of  their 
recitation  is  conferred  upon  liim  that  sets  the  wheel  in 
motion.  (2.)  The  other  is  a  huge  egg-shaped  barrel, 
as  large  as  a  hogshead,  upon  an  upright  spindle,  com- 
posed of  endless  sheets  of  paper  pasted  one  over  the 
other,  and  on  each  sheet  is  written  a  different  prayer. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  pasteboard  barrel  is  a  cord,  which 
gives  to  it  a  rotary  raolion.  The  lamas  make  this  spin 
rapidly,  and  acipiire  the  merit  of  the  repetition  of  all 
the  prayers  wTiiten  on  all  the  jiapers  at  every  rotation 
of  the  barrel.  Tlie  lamas  spend  much  of  their  time  in 
plying  the  tchu-chor  by  way  of  interceding  for  the  peo- 
ple. In  return  they  receive  from  each  person  a  small 
compensation  for  their  trouble. — Gardner, /■'atVAs  of  the 
World,  s.  v. 

Teach  (Heb.  prop.  I"??,  but  also  many  other  words ; 
(Jr.  prop.  ciCdtTKiu,  but  often  other  terms).  Teaching 
is  an  important  branch  of  the  commission  which  Christ 
gave  to  his  apostles  before  he  left  the  earth.  "Go," 
said  he,  "  teach  all  nations,"  or,  as  we  have  it  recorded 
by  another  of  the  evangelists,  "Preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature."  In  this  way  they  were  to  make  dis- 
ciples, as  the  word  nahjTii'rraTe  imports.  It  is  one  of 
the  precious  promises  of  the  new  covenant  that  all  its 
subjects  shall  be  "  taught  of  the  Lord"  (Isa.  liv,  13). 
The  Lord  .lesus  (|Uote<l  these  words  in  the  diiys  of  his 
public  ministry  (John  vi,  45),  and  describes  the  effect 
of  this  teacliing  thus:  "  Every  man,  therefore,  that  hath 
heard,  and  hath  learned  of  the  Father,  comctli  unto  me," 
which  he  afterwards  exjilains  to  mean  neither  more 
nor  less  than  believing  on  him.     See  Pijeaciiing. 

Teachers,  or  "doctors"  (v.  r.),  are  mentioned  among 
divine  gifts  in  Ephes.  iv,  1 1,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
apostle  does  not  mean  such  ordinary  teachers  (or  pas- 
tors) as  the  Church  now  enjoys;  but  as  he  seems  to 


reckon  them  among  the  extraordinary  donations  of 
God,  and  uses  no  mark  of  distinction  or  separation  be- 
tween ai)ostles,  with  which  he  begins,  and  doctors,  with 
which  he  ends,  it  may  be  that  he  refers  to  the  nature 
of  the  office  of  the  Jewish  doctors;  meaning  well-in- 
formed persons,  to  whom  incpiiring  Christian  converts 
iTiight  have  recourse  for  removing  their  doubts  and  dif- 
ficulties concerning  Christian  observances,  the  sacra- 
ments, and  other  rituals,  and  for  receiving  from  Script- 
ure the  demonstration  tliat  "this  is  the  very  Christ;" 
and  that  the  things  relating  to  the  Messiah  were  ac- 
complisheii  in  Jesus.  Such  a  gift  could  not  but  be  very 
serviceable  in  that  infant  state  of  the  Church,  which, 
indeed,  without  it,  would  have  seemed,  in  this  particu- 
lar, inferior  to  the  Jewish  institutions.  With  this  agrees 
the  distinction  (Kom.  xii,  7)  between  doctors  {teaching, 
di^cKTKiov')  and  exhorters,  q.  d.,"  he  who  gives  advice 
jn-irately,  and  resolves  doubts,  etc.,  let  him  attend  to 
that  duty ;  he  who  exhorts  with  a  loud  voice  {irapa- 
KuXwv),  let  him  exhort"  with  proper  piety.  The  same 
appears  in  1  Cor.  xii,  28,  where  the  apostle  ranges, 
1st,  apostles,  public  instructors;  2d,  prophets,  occasional 
instructors;  3d  (StdaaKaXoi),  doctors  or  teachers,  pri- 
vate instructors.     See  Gifts. 

For  monographs  on  our  Lord  as  the  Great  Teacher, 
see  Hase,  Leben  Jesu,  p.  130  sq.     See  Jesus  Christ. 

Tears  {ilS'U'^,  SaKpva)  are  the  well-known  em- 
blem and  usual  accompaniment  of  grief;  and  as  grief 
is  generally  most  violent  when  it  is  indulged  for  the 
dead,  so  in  the  two  following  passages  the  wiping- 
away  of  tears  is  connected  with  the  abolition  of  death  : 
Isa.  XXV,  8,  "  And  the  Lord  Jehovah  shall  wipe  away 
the  tear  from  off  all  faces;"  Rev.  vii,  17,  "And  God  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes."  Tears  are  wont 
to  be  poured  out  on  occasions  of  mortality:  thus  in  Jer. 
xxxi,  15,  "A  voice  was  heard  in  Ramah,  lamentation 
and  bitter  weeping,  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children 
refused  to  be  comforted  for  her  children,  because  they 
were  not:"  again  in  xxii,  10,  "Weep  ye  not  for  the 
dead,  neither  bemoan  him,  but  weep  sore  for  him  that 
goeth  away,  for  he  shall  return  no  more,  nor  see  his 
native  countrj'."  Tears  are  sometimes  shed  for  na- 
tional calamities:  thus  in  Lam.  i,  2,  "She  weepeth  sore 
in  the  night,  and  her  tears  are  on  her  cheeks;"  again 
in  Numb,  xiv,  1,  "And  all  the  congregation  lifted  up 
their  voice  and  cried,  and  the  people  wept  that  night." 
In  Gen.  xxi,  15,  IG,  Hagar's  pitiable  case  is  thus  de- 
scribed, "And  the  water  was  spent  in  the  bottle,  and 
she  cast  the  child  under  one  of  the  shrubs.  And  she 
went  and  sat  her  down  over  against  him  a  good  way 
off,  as  it  were  a  bow-shot;  for  she  said,  Let  me  not  see 
the  death  of  the  child.  And  she  sat  over  against  him, 
and  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept."  Tears  are  often 
the  symbol  of  divine  judgments,  as  they  are  sometimes 
also  of  human  oppressions.  (See  Eccles.  iv,  1 ;  Acts  xx, 
19;  Jer.  xiv,  17.)  Thej'  are  sometimes  the  fruit  of  re- 
pentance and  contrition.  (See  Heb.  xii,  7;  Matt,  xxvi, 
15.)  But  commonh'  they  are  the  result  of  natural  af- 
fection deploring  a  beloved  object,  of  which  the  exam- 
ples are  too  obvious  and  numerous  to  cite.  But  what- 
ever the  causes  of  tears  to  the  righteous,  all  these  shall 
be  abolished,  which  is  what  is  meant  by  "(iod's  wiping 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes."  For  death,  oppression, 
calamity,  repentance,  shall  have  no  place  in  the  heav- 
enly region.  Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy 
Cometh  in  the  morning.  Those  who  sow  in  tears  shall 
reap  in  joy.     See  Grief. 

For  the  valley  of  tears  (Psa.  Ixxxiv,  6),  see  Baca. 

For  monographs  on  the  tears  of  Christ  over  Jerusa- 
lem (Luke  xix,  41).  see  Volbeding,  Index  Programma- 
tum,  p.  53.  Comp.  Kiesling,  De  Lacrimis  Vutum  (Lips. 
1747).     See  Jesus  Christ. 

The  so-called  lachrymatories,  or  "  tear-bottles,"  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  used  for  collecting  the 
tears  of  the  mourners  at  the  graves  of  the  ancients 
(Thomson,  Land  and  Bool;  i,  147),  were  rather  ves- 
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sels  for  perfumery  or  flowers  (see  the  Penny  Cyclop. 
s.  v.). 

Teashur,     See  Box-trke. 

Te'bah  (Heb.  Te'bach,  nsa,  shm^hter,  as  often; 
Sept.  Ta/Sk;  Josephus,  To/3aToe,  Ant.  i,  6,  5 ;  Vulg. 
Tabee).  the  oldest  of  the  four  sons  of  Nahor  by  his  con- 
cubine Keumah  (Gen.  xxii,  24).     B.C.  cir.  2050. 

Tebali'ah  (Heb.  only  in  the  prolonged  form  Te- 
balya'hu,  W^bni:,  purijial  [FUrst,  protected']  by  Jeho- 
vah ;  Sept.  T<i(d£Xiae  v.  r.  T«/3\ni ;  Vulg.  Tabelias), 
third  of  the  four  sons  of  Hosah  "  of  the  children  of  Me- 
rari"  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  11).     B.C.  1014. 

Te'beth  (Heb.  Tebeth',  nn;:,  apparently  of  As- 
syrian origin,  Tibituo).  the  tenth  month  (Esth.  ii,  16) 
of  the  sacred  year  of  the  Hebrews,  corresponding  in  the 
main  to  January.  Jerome  has  the  following  comment 
upon  Ezek.  xxix,  1  :  "  Decimus  mensis,  qui  Hebrteis 
appellatur  Tebeth,  et  apnd  /Egyptios  [with  whom  it 
was  the  fifth  month]  Ivjii  [or  Tw/3(,  Coptic  7V»&j], 
apud  Komanos  Januai-ius."  In  Arabic  it  is  called 
Tubali,  in  Greek  Ti»/3i  or  T/;/3,  and  in  Sanscrit  Tiqms. 
See  Calendar,  Jewish. 

Tebul  Yom.     See  Talmud. 

Te  Deum  laudamus  (i.  e.  "We  praise  thee,  O 
God").  This  hymn,  which  is  written  in  honorem  Sanc- 
iissimce  Triniiatis,  commonly  called  Nymnus  SS.  Ain- 
hrosii  et  Aiiffuslini,  and  known  as  tiie  A  mbrosian  Hymn, 
is  erroneously  ascribed  to  Ambrose.  In  a  manuscript 
chronicle  preserved  at  jMilan,  and  erroneously  ascribed 
to  Decius  (d.  553),  bishop  of  Milan,  we  are  told  that 
at  the  baptism  of  Augustine,  which  Ambrose  performed 
in  the  year  387,  both  the  baptist  and  the  candidate 
spontaneously,  as  if  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  in- 
toned this  hymn.  This  tradition  would  seem  to  have 
been  corroborated  by  a  passage  of  a  spurious  (the  92d) 
sermon  of  Ambrose  which  treats  of  the  baptism  of  Au- 
gustine. But,  in  truth,  the  tradition  owes  its  origin 
to  this  passage.  Augustine  himself,  who  speaks,  in  his 
Confessions,  of  his  conversion  and  baptism,  does  not 
mention  anything  of  the  kind.  Some  have  ascribed 
this  hymn  to  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria  ;  others 
to  Nicetius,  about  the  year  535 ;  and  a  third  class  to 
Hilary  of  Poitiers.  The  whole  tenor  of  this  hymn 
proves  its  Eastern  origin,  and  at  a  very  early  time. 
Indeed,  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  contains  a  morning 
hymn  commencing  Kn5'  tKaffr)]!'  ifj.ikpav  d'Xoyijao)  at 
Kal  atvi](Jti)  TO  ovo^ia  aov  t'lQ  rbv  aiiova;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, together  with  the  fact  of  its  great  resem- 
blance with  the  Te  Benin,  induced  Daniel  (Thesaur. 
Hymnol.  ii,  289  sq.)  to  say,  "The  Te  Deum  is  based  upon 
ail  ancient  Greek  hymn  which,  extensively  known  in 
the  East,  has  found  many  translators,  which  fact  not 
only  accounts  for  the  variety  of  readings,  but  also  for 
the  various  authors  to  whom  it  is  ascribed.  Of  these 
versions,  the  one  which  Ambrose  made  for  the  service 
of  the  Milan  Church  met  with  the  most  approval  and 
was  finally  adopted,  and  this  explains  why  it  was  com- 
monl}-  called  the  A  mbrosian  Hymn." 

Even  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  this  hj-mn 
was  sung  on  special  occasions  in  both  churches  of  the 
East.  The  Roman  Breviary  uses  it  as  one  of  the  morn- 
ing hymns  to  be  sung  throughout  the  year,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Sundays  in  Advent,  Lent,  and  the 
Feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents.  Long  before  the  Refor- 
mation, it  was  known  in  a  German  translation.  In  15.33 
it  was  translated  by  Luther,  "  Herr  Gott,  dich  loben  wir," 
and  since  that  time  it  has  been  translated  into  German 
and  English  by  different  authors.  We  subjoin  a  few 
lines  of  the  original : 

"Te  Deum  landamns,  te  Dominnm  confltemnr. 
Te  feternnm  Patrem  omiiis  terra  veneratur. 
Tibi  omnes  angeli,  tibi  coeli  et  universse  potestates, 
Tibi  Cherubim  et  Seraphim  incessabili  voce  pro  clam  ant : 
Sanctns,  Sanctus,  Sanctus  Dominus  Dens  Sabaoth. 
Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra  majestatis  glorise  tuae." 


This  beautiful  and  inspiring  composition  is  read  or 
chanted  at  the  morning  service  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land after  the  reading  of  the  first  lesson.  The  rubric 
enjoins  that  it  shall  be  said  or  sung  daily  through- 
out the  year  in  the  vernacular  language.  The  ancient 
oftices  of  the  English  Church  gave  this  hymn  the 
title  of  the  "  Psalm  Te  Deum"  or  the  "  Song  of  Am- 
brose and  Augustine"  inditferently.  As  used  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  responsory  psalm,  since  it  follows  a 
lesson  ;  and  here  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England 
resembles  that  directed  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea, 
which  decreed  that  the  psalms  and  lessons  should  be 
read  alternately.  The  hymn  consists  of  three  equal 
parts — praise,  confession  of  belief,  and  supplication.  See 
Rambach,  Anthologie  christlicher  Gesdnye,  i,  87  sq. ; 
Bassler,  Ausivahl  idt christlicher  Lieder,  p.  44  sq. ;  Her- 
zog.  Real-Encyklop,  i,  275  sq.  (2d  ed.  p.  328  sq.) ;  Ten- 
tzel,  Exercitationes  X  de  llymno  Te  Deum  Laudamus 
(Lips.  1692)  ;  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  xiv,  ch.  xi, 
§  9 ;  and  the  monographs  cited  by  Volbeding,  Index 
Proyrammutum,  p.  134.     (B.  P.) 

Te  Igitur  (i.  e.  "  Thee  therefore"),  the  first  two 
words  of  the  canon  of  the  Latin  mass.  This  part  of 
the  eucharistic  service  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up 
under  the  direction  of  Gregory  the  Great,  though  por- 
tions of  it  are  doubtless  of  much  earlier  date.  It  was 
also  called  Obsecratio.  This  service,  as  distinct  from 
the  missal,  was  used,  and  is  still  used,  by  bishops,  prel- 
ates, and  other  dignitaries ;  and  as  the  canon  is  the 
most  sacred  part  of  the  service,  oaths  upon  the  Te  lyi- 
tur  were  regarded  as  especially  solemn.  The  Te  Igitur 
appears  to  have  been  used  in  the  ordeal  of  compur- 
gation. 

Teen  (Chinese,  heave?)),  a  word  generally  used  by 
the  early  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  to  denote  the 
Supreme  Being;  but,  to  render  it  more  evidently  de- 
scriptive of  a  person,  the  Inquisition  onlered  the  addi- 
tion to  it  of  the  word  Choo,  "  Lord."  Thus  Teen-Choo 
meant  "  Lord  of  heaven,"  and  came  to  be  the  recognised 
appellative  of  God  by  Romish  converts.  The  Protes- 
tant missionaries  rejected  Teen,  and  substituted  Shin  or 
Shang-te, — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v, 

Teenali.     See  Fig. 

Tehaph'nehes  (Ezek.  xxx,  18).   See  Tahpanhes. 

Tehiii'nah  (Heb.  Techinnah' ,  nstltl,  supplication, 
as  often  ;  Sept.  Qaini  v.  r.  8«(/ia)' ;  Vulg.  Tekinna),  a 
name  occurring  in  the  obscure  list  of  the  descendants  of 
Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  12)  as  the  last-named  of  the  three 
sons  of  Eshton  (q.  v.),  and  grandson  of  Chelub  (q.  v.); 
with  the  added  epithet  "  the  father  of  the  city  of  Na- 
hash"  (Abi-Ir-lVachash),  and  the  statement  "These 
are  the  men  of  Rechah"  (q.  v.).  From  all  this,  we  can 
only  gather  that  Tehinnah  was  probably  related  to  the 
family  of  David.     B.C.  cir.  1083.     See  Nahash. 

Tehoroth.     See  Talmud. 

Teil-tree  is  properly  the  linden-tree,  or  Tilia  Eu- 
ropceus  of  botanists.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  A.  V.,  in 
Isa.  vi,  13,  "as  a  teil-tree,  and  as  an  oak;"  but  as  in 
the  Hebrew  the  word  is  fl'X,  elah,  usually  rendered 
"  oak,"  by  many  supposed  to  be  the  terebinth,  or  "  tur- 
pentine-tree," there  is  no  reason  for  giving  it  a  different 
signification  in  this  from  what  it  has  in  other  passages. 
See  Oak. 

Teind,  the  name  given  in  the  law  of  Scotland  to 
Tithes  (q.  v.), 

Te'kel  (Chald.  Telcel/.h^'T},  weighed,  n^i  immediate- 
Iv  explained  in  the  context;  Sept.  ^€KeX  ;  Vulg.  thecel), 
the  second  of  the  ominous  words  in  the  sentence  of  the 
Babylonian  king  (Dan.  v,  25,  27).     See  Mene. 

Tekeleth.     See  Blue. 

Teko'a  (Heb.  id.  ?ipri  [once  with  h  directive, 
n"ipri,  2  Sam.  xiv,  2],  a  stockade ;  Sept.  9f;!^(o6  and 
Ge^ovf ,  Josephus  QtKuici  and  OtKioi ;  Vulg.  Thecue ;  A.V. 
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"Tekoah"  in  2  Sam.  xiv),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Jiidah 
(2  Chroii.  xi.  G,  as  the  associated  places  show ;  and  in- 
serted in  its  place  in  Josh.  xv.  Sit,  CO  in  the  Sept.  [see 
Keil,  («//'"•.]),  on  the  rani^e  ol' hills  which  rise  near  He- 
bron, and  stretch  eastward  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  These 
hills  bonnd  the  view  of  the  spectator  as  he  looks  to  the 
south  from  the  snnimit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  .Je- 
rome (in  Amos,  I'loam.)  says  that  Tekoa  was  six  Ro- 
man miles  from  Ikthkliem,  and  that  as  he  wrote  (in 
Ja:  vi.  1)  he  had  that  village  daily  before  his  eyes 
(•'Thekoam  qnotidie  oculiscernimus").  In  his  Ouomasti- 
cun  (s.  V.  Kcthci,  'EK^tvKt)  he  represents  Tekoa  as  nine 
miles  only  from  Jerusalem:  but  elsewhere  he  agrees 
with  Eusebius  in  making  the  distance  twelve  miles.  In 
the  latter  case  he  reckons  by  the  way  of  Bethlehem,  the 
usual  course  in  going  from  tlie  one  place  to  the  other; 
but  there  may  have  been  also  another  and  shorter  way, 
to  which  he  has  reference  in  the  other  computation. 
Some  suggest  (Hachiene,  PiduMimi,  ii,  60)  that  an  error 
may  have  crept  into  Jerome's  text,  and  that  we  should 
read  Urtlve  there  instead  of  nine.  In  2  Chron.  xx,  20 
(see  also  1  .Mace,  ix,  o3)  menlion  is  made  of  "  the  wil- 
derness of  Tekoa,"  which  must  be  understood  of  the  ad- 
jacent region  on  the  east  of  the  town  (see  hifia),  which 
in  its  physical  character  answers  so  entirely  to  that  des- 
ignation. It  is  evident  from  the  name  (derived  from 
SpP,  "  to  strike,"  said  of  driving  the  stakes  or  pins  into 
the  ground  for  securing  the  tent),  as  well  as  from  the 
manifest  adaptation  of  the  region  to  pastoral  pursuits, 
that  the  people  who  lived  here  must  have  been  occu- 
pied mainly  as  shepherds,  and  that  Tekoa  in  its  best 
davs  could  have  been  little  more  than  a  cluster  of  tents, 
to  which  the  men  returned  at  intervals  from  the  neigh- 
boring pastures,  and  in  which  their  families  dwelt  during 
their  absence. 

The  Biblical  interest  of  Tekoa  arises,  not  so  much 
from  any  events  which  are  related  as  having  occurred 
there  as  fnim  its  connection  with  various  persons  who 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture.  It  is  not  enumerated  in 
the  Hebrew  catalogue  of  towns  in  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  49), 
but  is  inserted  in  that  passage  by  the  Sept.  The  "  wise 
woman"  whom  Joab  employed  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  David  and  Absalom  was  obtained  from  this 
place  (2  Sam.  xiv,  2).  Here,  also,  Ira,  the  son  of  Ik- 
kesh,  one  of  David's  thirty  "  mighty  men"  (D'^"!35),  was 
born,  and  was  called  on  that  account  "  the  Tekoite"  (2 
Sam.  xxiii,  20).  It  was  one  of  the  places  which  Reho- 
boam  fortified,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  as  a  de- 
fence against  invasion  from  the  south  (2  Chron.  xi,  G). 
Some  of  the  people  from  Tekoa  took  part  in  building 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the  return  from  the  Cap- 
tivity (Xeh.  iii,  .5,  27).  In  Jer.  vi,  1,  the  prophet  ex- 
claims, "Blow  the  trumpet  in  Tekoa  and  set  up  a  sign 
of  fire  in  Beth-haccerem"  —  the  latter  probably  the 
"  Frank  ^loiuitain,"  the  cone-shaped  hill  so  conspicuous 
from  Bethlehem.  It  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  as  a 
warning  of  the  approach  of  enemies,  and  a  signal-fire 
kindled  at  night  for  tlie  same  purpose,  which  are  de- 
.scribed  here  as  so  appropriately  heard  and  seen,  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  among  the  mountains  of  Judah.  But 
Tekoa  is  chiefly  memorable  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
prophet  Amos,  who  was  here  called  by  a  special  voice 
from  heaven  to  leave  his  occupation  as  "a  herdman" 
and  "  a  puncturcr  of  wild  figs,"  and  was  sent  forth  thence 
to  testify  against  the  sins  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
(Amos  vii,  14).  Accustomed  to  such  pursuits,  he  must 
have  been  familiar  with  the  solitude  of  tlie  desert,  and 
with  the  dangers  there  incident  to  a  shepherd's  life. 
Some  effect  of  his  peculiar  training  amid  such  scenes 
may  be  traced,  as  critics  think  (De  Wette,  Einl.  ins  A  lie 
Test.  p.  3.>ti),  in  the  contents  and  style  of  his  prophecy. 
Jerome  ((((/ .4  »if(.>!  1,2)  says,  "...  etiam  Amos  prophe- 
tam  (jui  pastor  de  pastoril)us  fuit  ct  pastor  non  in  locis 
cultis  et  arboribus  ac  vineis  consitis,  aut  certe  inter 
sylvas  et  prata  vircntia,  sed  in  lata  cremi  vastitate,  in 
qua  versatur  leonum  feritas  et  interfectio  pccorura,  urtis 


snw  usum  esse  sermnnibus."  Comp,  Amos  ii,  13 ;  iii,  4, 
12;  iv,  1;  vi,  12;  vii,  1;  and  see  the  striking  remarks 
of  Dr.  Pusey,  Introil.  to  A  mos. 

In  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chron..  ii,  24,  and  iv, 
5),  Ashur,  a  posthumous  son  of  Hezron  and  a  brother 
of  Caleb,  is  mentioned  as  the  father  t)f  Tekoa,  which 
appears  to  mean  that  he  was  the  f(Hnider  of  Tekoa,  or 
at  least  the  owner  of  that  village.  See  Kcidiger  in  Ge- 
sen.  T/iesdur.  iii,  1518. 

The  common  people  among  the  Tekoites  displayed 
great  activity  in  the  repairs  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
under  Nehemiah.  They  undertook  two  lengths  of  the 
rebuilding  (Neh.  iii,  5,  27).  It  is,  however,  specially 
mentione<l  that  their  "lords"  (Sn"'3TX)  took  no  part  in 
the  work. 

Tekoa  is  known  still  as  TehVa,  and,  though  it  lies 
somewhat  aside  from  the  ordinary  route,  has  been  vis- 
ited and  described  by  several  recent  travellers.  Its  dis- 
tance from  Beit-Lahra  agrees  precisely  with  that  as- 
signed by  the  early  writers  as  the  distance  between 
Tekoa  and  Bethlehem.  It  is  within  sight  also  of  the 
"Frank  Mountain,"  beyond  question  the  famous  Hero- 
dium,  or  site  f)f  Herod's  Castle,  which  Josephus  (Wai; 
iv,  9,  5)  represents  as  near  the  ancient  Tekoa.  It  lies 
on  an  elevated  hill,  which  spreads  itself  out  into  an  irreg- 
ular plain  of  moderate  extent.  Its  "  high  position''  (Rob- 
inson, Bill.  Bes.  i,  48G)  "  gives  it  a  wide  prospect.  To- 
wards the  north-east  the  land  slopes  down  towards  Wady 
Khureitiin  ;  on  the  other  sides  the  hill  is  surrounded  by 
a  belt  of  level  table-land;  beyond  which  are  valleys, 
and  then  other  higher  hills.  On  the  south,  at  some  dis- 
tance, another  deep  valley  runs  off  south-east  towards 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  view  in  this  direction  is  bounded 
only  by  the  level  mountains  of  Moab,  with  frequent 
bursts  of  the  Dead  Sea,  seen  through  openings  among 
the  rugged  and  desolate  intervening  mountains."  In 
the  spring  there  are  often  encampments  of  shepherds 
there,  consisting  of  tents  covered  with  the  black  goat- 
skins so  commonly  used  for  that  purpose ;  they  are  sup- 
ported on  poles  and  turned  up  in  part  on  one  side,  so  as 
to  enable  a  person  without  to  look  into  the  interior. 
F'locks  pasture  near  the  tents  and  on  the  remoter  hill- 
sides in  every  direction.  There  are  horses  and  cattle 
and  camels  also,  though  these  are  not  so  numerous  as 
the  sheep  and  goats.  A  well  of  living  water,  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  is  a  centre  of  great  interest  and 
activity,  the  women  coming  and  going  with  their  pitch- 
ers, and  men  filling  the  troughs  to  water  the  animals 
which  they  have  driven  thither  for  that  puri)ose.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  region  is  sterile  and  unattractive; 
though  here  and  there  are  patches  of  verdure,  and  some 
of  the  fields,  which  have  yielded  an  early  crop,  may  be 
seen  recently  ploughed  up,  as  if  for  some  new  species 
of  cultivation.  Fleecy  clouds,  white  as  the  driven  snow, 
float  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  and  their  shadows,  as  they 
chase  each  other  over  the  landscape,  seem  to  be  fit  em- 
blems of  the  changes  in  the  destiny  of  men  and  nations, 
of  which  there  is  so  much  to  remind  one  at  such  a  time 
and  in  such  a  place.  Various  ruins  exist  at  Tekoa,  such 
as  the  walls  of  houses,  cisterns,  broken  columns,  and 
heaps  of  building-stones.  Some  of  these  stones  have 
the  so-called  "  bevelled"  edges  which  are  supposed  to 
show  a  Hebrew  origin.  There  was  a  convent  here  at 
the  bcgiiming  of  the  6th  century,  established  by  St. 
Tabus,  and  a  Christian  settlement  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusaders;  and  undoubtedly  mf)St  of  these  remains  be- 
long to  modern  times  rather  than  ancient.  Among 
these  should  be  mentioned  a  baptismal  font,  sculptured 
out  of  a  limestone  block,  three  feet  nine  inches  deep, 
with  an  internal  diameter  at  the  top  of  four  feet,  and 
designed  evidently  for  baptism  as  administered  in  the 
(ireek  Church.  It  stands  in  the  open  air,  like  a  simi- 
lar one  at  Jufna,  near  Beitin,  the  ancient  Bethel.  See 
more  fully  in  the  Christiim  Reridi;  (N.  Y.),  1853,  p.  519. 

Near  TckiVa,  among  the  same  mountains,  on  the  brink 
of  a  frightful  precipice,  are  the  ruins  of  Khureitun,  pos- 
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sibly  a  corruption  of  Kerioth  (Josh,  xv,  25),  and  in  that 
case  perhaps  the  birthplace  of  Judas  the  traitor,  who 
was  thence  called  Iscariot,  i.  e.  "  man  of  Kerioth."  It 
is  impossible  to  survey  the  scenery  of  the  place  and  not 
to  feel  that  a  dark  spirit  would  find  itself  in  its  own  ele- 
ment amid  the  seclusion  and  wildness  of  such  a  spot. 
High  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  is  an  opening  in 
the  face  of  the  rocks  which  leads  into  an  immense  sub- 
terranean labyrinth,  which  many  suppose  may  have 
been  the  Cave  of  Adnllam,  in  which  David  and  his  fol- 
lowers sought  refuge  from  the  pursuit  of  Saul.  It  is 
large  enough  to  contain  himdreds  of  men,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  defence  against  almost  any  attack  that  cotdd  be 
made  upon  it  from  without.  When  a  party  of  the  Turks 
fell  upon  Tekii'a  and  sacked  it,  A.D.  1138,  most  of  the 
inhabitants,  anticipating  the  danger,  fled  to  this  cavern, 
and  thus  saved  their  lives.  It  may  be  questioned  (Rob- 
inson, i,  481)  whether  this  was  the  actual  place  of  Da- 
vid's retreat;  but  it  illustrates,  at  all  events,  that  peculiar 
geological  formation  of  tlie  country  which  accounts  for 
such  frequent  allusions  to  "  dens  and  caves''  in  the  nar- 
rations of  the  Bible.  It  is  a  common  opinion  of  the  na- 
tives that  some  of  the  passages  of  this  particular  exca- 
vation extend  as  far  as  to  Hebron,  several  miles  distant, 
and  that  all  the  cord  at  Jerusalem  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  serve  as  clue  for  traversing  its  windings.  See 
Odoli.am, 

One  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  in  Christian  times 
seems  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Tekoa.  Arculf,  at 
any  rate,  mentions  the  "gate  called  Tecuitis"  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  gates  of  the  city  (A.D.  700).  It  ap- 
pears to  have  led  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Kedron, 
probably  near  the  southern  end  of  the  east  wall.  But 
his  description  is  not  verj'  clear.  Possibly  to  this 
Jerome  alludes  in  the  singular  expression  in  the  Epit. 
Pauke  (§  12),  •  .  .  .  revertar  Jerosolymam  et  per  The- 
cuam  atque  Amos,  rutllantera  montis  Oliveti  crucem 
aspiciam."  The  Church  of  the  Ascension  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Olivet  would  be  just  opposite  a  gate  in  the  east 
wall,  and  the  "  glittering  cross"  would  be  particularly 
conspicuous  if  seen  from  beneath  its  shadow.  There  is 
no  more  prima  facie  improbability  in  a  Tekoa  gate  than 
in  a  Bethlehem,  Jaffa,  or  Damascus  gate,  all  which  still 
exist  at  Jerusalem.  But  it  is  strange  that  the  allu- 
sions to  it  should  be  so  rare,  and  that  the  circumstances 
which  made  Tekoa  prominent  enough  at  that  period  to 
cause  a  gate  to  be  named  after  it  should  have  escaped 
preservation. — Smith.  See,  in  addition  to  the  above 
authorities,  Reland,  Palcest.  p.  1028;  Schubert,  Reisen, 
p.  2-1;  Ra.u.m&c,  Paldstina,  ]}.'2i'd;  Turner,  To;/;-,  ii,  240 ; 
Irb}'  and  Mangles,  p.  344;  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p. 
402 ;  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  114;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book, 
ii.  424;  Porter  in  Murray's  llandhuuk,  p.  251;  Biideker, 
Palestine,  p.  252. 

Teko'ite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  hat-Tel-oi',  ir^ipFltl 
[in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  26  ;  Neh.  iii,  27,  lyppilj,  patrial  from 
Tekoa, ;  Sept.  o  QiKmiri^Q  and  6  Qtwli,  v.  r.  QtKiovirtQ 
and  9f/cn;  Vulg.  Thecuites,  Tliectiemis,  and  de  Theciia), 
an  inhabitant  of  Tekoa  (q.  v.),  an  epithet  of  Ira  the  son 
of  Ikkesh,  one  of  David's  warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  26 ; 
1  Chron.  xi,  28  ;  xxvii,  9).  The  name  survived  the 
Captivit}'  (Neh.  iii,  5,  27). 

Tela  Stragiila,  a  term  used  to  designate  the  up- 
per covering  for  the  holy  table  when  not  being  used 
for  the  sacrifice.  It  is  commonly  called  the  altar  pro- 
tector. 

Tel-a'bib  [many  Tel'-abih^  (Chald.  Tel-Ahih', 
a'iaX"bn,  com-Mll;  Sept.  Mtr'nupoq;  Yu\^.  Ad  acer- 
vum  novarumfriiguni),yk'an  probably  a  city  of  Chaktea 
or  Babylonia  (Ezra  iii,  15),  not  of  Upper  ^Mesopotamia, 
as  generally  imagined  (Calmet,  ad  loc. ;  Winer,  ad  loc). 
The  whole  scene  of  Ezekiel's  preaching  and  visions 
seems  to  have  been  Chaldiea  proper;  and  the  river 
Chebar,  as  already  observed  [see  Chebak],  was  not  the 
Khabbiir,  but  a  branch  of  tlie  Euphrates.     Ptolemy  lias 


in  this  region  a  Thel-hencane  and  a  Thal-atha  (Geoff, 
V,  20)  ;  but  neither  name  can  be  identilied  with  Tel- 
abib,  unless  we  suppose  a  serious  corruption.  Thiluta 
and  Thelsaphata  of  Ammian.  Marc,  (xxiv,  2;  xxv,  8) 
have  likewise  been  compared  ;  l)ut  they  are  equally  un- 
certain. The  element  "Tel,"  in  Tel-abib,  is  uudoubt- 
edlv  "  hill."  It  is  applied  in  modern  times  by  the 
Arabs  especially  to  the  moinids  or  heaps  which  mark 
the  site  of  ruined  cities  all  over  the  Mesopotamian 
plain,  an  application  not  very  remote  from  the  Hebrew 
use,  according  to  which  "Tel"  is  "especially  a  heap  of 
stones"  ( Gesenius,  ad  loc. ).  It  thus  forms  the  first 
syllable  in  many  modern  as  in  many  ancient  names 
throughout  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Syria  (see  Asse- 
mani,  Bibl.  Orient.  HI,  ii,  784). — Smith. 

Te'lah  (Heb.  Te'lach,  nbpl,  breach  [Gesenins]  or 
vigor  [Fiirst] ;  Sept.  BriXs  v.  r.  OaXjf^;  Vulg.  Thale), 
son  of  Resheph  and  ftither  of  Tahar,  in  the  lineage  be- 
tween Ephraim  and  Joshua  (1  Chron.  vii,  25).  B.C. 
ante  1658. 

Teraim  [some  Telu'ini]  (Heb.  with  the  art.  hat- 
Tiia'im'.  Zi"i^h'S'r\,t.\\&\onnglambs  [in  Isa.  xl,  11];  Sept. 
tv  rnXy«Xo((;;  Vulg.  quasi  ai/nos),  a  place  where  Saul 
collected  and  numbered  his  forces  before  his  campaign 
against  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv,  4).  It  is  strange 
that  both  the  Sept.  version  and  Josephus  {Ant.  vi,  7, 2) 
read  Gilgal,  which  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  near 
Jericho,  and  certainly  not  a  fitting  place  to  marshal  an 
army  to  war  with  the  Amalekites,  seeing  it  would  have 
to  march  through  the  wild  passes  of  the  wilderness  of 
Judah  ( Ewald,  Gesch.  iii,  50 ).  The  Targum  ren- 
ders it  "  lambs  of  the  Passover,"  according  to  a  curious 
fancy,  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Jewish  books  {Yal- 
kut  on  1  Sam.  xv,  4,  etc. ),  that  the  army  met  at  the 
Passover,  and  that  the  census  was  taken  by  counting 
the  lambs.  This  is  partly  endorsed  by  Jerome  in  the 
Vulg.  A  similar  fancy  is  found  in  the  Midrash  in  refer- 
ence to  the  name  Bezek  (1  Sam.  xi,  8),  which  is  taken 
literally  as  meaning  "broken  pieces  of  pottery,"  where- 
by, as  by  counters,  the  numbering  was  effected.  Bezek 
and  Telalm  are  considered  by  the  Talmudists  as  two  of 
the  ten  numberings  of  Israel,  past  and  future.  It  is 
probably  identical  with  Tklism  (q.  v.  ),  the  southern 
position  of  which  (Josh,  xv,  24)  would  be  suitable  for  an 
expedition  against  Amalek;  and  a  certain  sn]iport  is 
given  to  this  by  the  mention  of  the  name  (Thailam  or 
Thelam)  in  the  Sept.  of  2  Sam.  iii,  12.— Kitto;  Smith. 

Telas'sar  (Heb.  Telassar',  "i"iL'bri  [in  Isa.],  fully 
TiiJNpri  [in  Kings],  .4sc«y?i((7« /«7/;  Sept.  BrttdSf)',  9f£- 
fiu^  v.  r.  QaXaaaap,  OaifxaS ;  Vidg.  Thelassnr,  Thalas- 
sar)  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xix,  12  (A.  V.  "Thelas- 
sar")  and  in  Isa.  xxxvii,  12  as  a  city  inhabited  by  "the 
children  of  Eden,"  which  had  been  conquered  and  was 
held  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib  by  the  Assyrians.  In 
both  passages  it  is  connected  with  Gozan  ((iauzanitis), 
Haran  (Carrhte,  now  Harran),  and  Rezeph  (the  Razap- 
pa  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions),  all  of  which  belong  to 
the  hill  country  above  the  Upper  Jlesopotamian  plain, 
the  district  from  which  rise  the  Khabur  and  Belik 
rivers.  See  Gozan;  Haran;  MKSoroTAMiA.  It  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  indications  of  locality 
which  arise  from  this  connection  to  find  Eden  joined 
in  another  passage  (Ezek.  xxvii,  23)  with  Haran  and 
Asshur.  Telassar,  the  chief  city  of  a  tribe  known  as 
the  Beni-Eden,  must  have  been  in  Western  Mesopota- 
mia, in  the  neighborhood  of  Harran  and  Orfa.  The 
name  is  one  which  might  have  been  given  by  the 
Assyrians  to  any  place  where  they  had  built  a  temple 
to  Asshur,  and  hence  perhaps  its  application  by  the 
Targums  to  the  Resen  of  Gen.  x,  12,  which  must  have 
been  on  the  Tigris,  near  Nineveh  and  Cnlah.  See 
Rkskn.— Smith.  Ewald  {Gesch.  iii,  301,  Note  3)  iden- 
tities it  with  a  heap  of  ruins  called  Teleda,  south-west 
from  Racca,  the  Theleda  of  the  Peut.  Tab.  (xi,  c),  not 
far  from  P;din\ra.      It  is  in  favor  of  this  that  in  that 
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case  tliP  places  mentioned  alon^  with  it  in  the  passages 
cited  stand  in  the  order  in  wliich  they  wonld  naturally 
be  attacked  hy  a  force  invadinj;  the  territory  from  the 
cast,  as  would  the  Assyrians  (Theniiis,  Excget.  Iland- 
bucli,  ad  loc.).— Kitto.  JUiivernick's  identification  (Ezek. 
p.  470)  with  the  T/i<il<itlin  H^aXa^a)  of  I'tolemy  (v,  20, 
4)  would  place  it  too  far  south.  The  Jerusalem  Targum 
(on  Gen.  xiv,  1)  and  the  Syriac  take  it  from  El/a.fsiir 
(q.  v.),  in  the  territory  of  Artemitia  (Ptolemy,  vi,  17(5; 
Strabo,  xvi.  p.  744).  Layard  thinks  {Ninere/i,  i,  257) 
that  it  may  be  the  present  7V/  AJh;  or  jierhaps  A  rhan 
(Xiii.  (Hill  Hub.  p.  283),  although  no  name  like  it  is  found 
there  \ww. 

Teleioi  (rf'Xeiot  or  TtXiioviavoi,  the  perfect),  a 
name  of  early  Christians,  which  had  relation  to  the  sa- 
cred mysteries,  and  denoted  such  as  had  been  initiated. 
Baptism  was  denominated  TtXtTi);  to  join  the  Church 
was  styled  tX^fh'  t-rri  to  rfXfioi',  to  atlnin  to  perfcctiun  ; 
the  participation  of  the  eucharist,  which  followed  im- 
mediately on  baptism,  was  called  riXiTi)  teXitoji',  per- 
JectioH  of  perfections ;  and  the  absolution  granted  in 
the  eucharist  was  called  to  TtXtiov,  the  jx-ifeclion  of  a 
Christian.  The  word  is,  however,  used  frequently  in 
the  New  Test.,  not  indeed  in  this  sense,  but  in  relation 
to  Christian  perfection. 

Teleion.     See  Tei.i-:ioi, 

Teleioteroi  (TiXmoTspoi,  more  perfect); one  of  the 
different  classes  of  catechumens  among  the  ancients; 
the  perfect  ones,  or  the  proficients,  who  were  the  imme- 
diate candidates  for  baptism. 

Te'lem  (Ileb.  id.  cb^,  oppression  [Gesenius;  but 
FUrst,/)/((ce  oflambs~\),  the  name  of  a  town  and  also  of 
a  man. 

1.  (  Sept.  TfXf //  V.  r.  ^\nivrm ;  Yulg.  Telem.  )  One 
of  the  cities  which  are  described  as  "the  uttermost  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  towards  the  coast  of  Edom  south- 
ward" (Josh.  XV,  24,  where  it  is  mentioned  between  the 
southern  Ziph  and  Bealoth).  It  is  not  again  mentioned 
except  we  regard  it  as  identical  with  Telaim  (q.  v.) — a 
theory  which  seems  highh'  probable  (Keland,  Pulcest. 
p.  102!)).  Telem  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
as  a  cit\'  of  Judah,  but  thej'  appear  to  have  been  igno- 
rant of  its  site  (  Onomast.  s.  v.  "  Talem"  ).  The  Sept. 
(Vat.)  in  Josh,  xix,  7  adds  the  name  BaXj^n,  between 
Remmon  and  Ether,  to  the  towns  of  Simeon.  T  his  is 
said  by  Eusebius  {Ononuixt.)  and  Jerome  to  have  been 
then  existing  as  a  very  large  village  called  Thella,  six- 
teen miles  south  of  Eleutheropolis.  The  Sept.  of  2  Sam. 
iii,  12,  in  both  j\ISS.,  exhibits  a  singular  variation  from 
the  Hebrew  text.  Instead  of  "on  the  spot"  (1'^nnS^; 
A.  V.  incorrectly  "on  his  behalf"),  they  read  "to  Thai- 
lam  (or  Thelam)  where  he  was."  If  this  variation 
i«hould  be  substantiated,  there  is  some  probability  that 
Telem  or  Telaim  is  intended.  David  was  at  the  time 
king,  and  (juartered  in  Hebron,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  had  rclin(iuishcd  his  marauding  hab- 
its; and  the  south  country,  where  Telem  lay,  had  for- 
merly been  a  favorite  tield  for  his  expeditions  (1  Sam. 
xxvii,  8-11).  The  opinion  of  Wilton  that  a  trace  of 
the  ancient  Telem  is  found  in  the  Arab  tribe  Dhiilldm, 
which  gives  its  name  to  a  district  lying  south-east  of 
Beersheba,  is  not  altogether  improbable,  especially  as 
the  Arabic  and  Hebrew  words  are  cognate  {The  iXer/eb, 
p.  87;  comp.  IJobinson,  UihI.  Re.<t.  ii,  102).  Rabbi 
Schwarz  ( I'lilenf.  p.  100)  thinks  Telem  was  different 
from  Telaim,  and  he  states  that  there  is  still  "a  district 
south  of  Madura  called  Tiilum,'"  doubtless  referring  to 
the  above  Ohullam.  He  also  cites  a  reference  from  the 
Midrash  (Koheleth,v,  10)  to  a  certain  Menahem  Talmia, 
as  if  a  resident  of  Telem.  If  a  more  precise  location  of 
the  town  be  sought,  it  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
"  small  site  with  foundations,  called  Siideiil,'"  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Kobinson  as  lying  in  the  above  region 
{Bihl.  lies,  i,  102),  six  miles  south-east  of  Tel  Arad. 
See  TocnEN. 


2.  (Sept.  TtXXi'ip  V.  r.  TfX/;^  and  TeX/u'ji';  Yulg. 
Telem).  One  of  tiie  Temple  porters  who  renounced  his 
(lentile  wife  after  the  Captivity  (Ezra  x,  24).  B.C. 
458. 

Telemachus,  an  Asiatic  monk  and  martyr  who  is 
justly  renowned  for  the  act  of  daring  self-devotion  by 
which  he  caused  the  gladiatorial  combats  at  Rome 
to  be  abolished.  In  the  year  404,  in  the  midst  of  the 
spectacles  of  the  amphitheatre,  Telemachus  rushed  into 
the  arena  and  tried  to  separate  the  gladiators.  The 
spectators  stonecl  him  to  death,  but  the  emjieror  Hono- 
rius  proclaimed  him  a  martyr,  and  soon  after  abolished 
the  gladiatorial  combats.  Some  doubt  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  story  on  account  of  the  absence  from  theTheo- 
dosian  Code  of  any  edict  by  Constantine  in  existence, 
and  no  evidence  can  be  produced  to  show  that  there 
were  any  gladiatorial  tights  after  this  period,  although 
we  know  that  the  combats  of  wild  beasts  continued  till 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  See  Smith,  Bict.  of 
Bhiij.  ami  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Teleology  (reXoc,  an  end,  and  Xnyoc,  discourse)  is 
the  doctrine  or  general  philosophical  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  causes.  It  may  be  ultimate,  reaching  to  God, 
or  proximate,  contemplating  the  more  immediate  pur- 
pose. The  word  teleolorjy  is  applied  to  the  argument 
from  design  in  proof  of  the  Deity.  Also,  when  a  nat- 
ural philosopher  assigns  the  purpose  or  end  of  any  nat- 
ural arrangement,  as  the  oifensive  or  defensive  weapons 
of  an  animal,  he  is  said  to  give  a  teleological  explana- 
tion. "  Existences  must  be  considered  as  standing  in 
relation,  not  merely  to  causce  efficientes  (to  their  imme- 
diate causes),  but  also  to  causm  finales ;  indeed,  the 
causm  ejpcientes  themselves  must  be  conceived  as  moved 
by  the  causce  fnaks,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  eternal 
rational  ends  meant  to  be  subserved  by  created  objects, 
which  ends,  although  in  one  respect  yet  awaiting  reali- 
zation in  the  future,  must  in  another  respect  be  sup- 
posed to  be  already  operatice.  We  cannot  fully  under- 
stand realities  unless  w-e  look  forward  to  the  results  in- 
tended finally  to  be  attained.  Present  actualities  thus 
acquire  a  double  significance  and  receive  a  double  ex- 
planation. The  whole  of  modern  speculation  has  a 
teleological  character"  (JMartensen,  Christ.  Dogmat.  p. 
78  sq.). 

Telepta  (or  Telia),  Council  of,  propcrlv  Zella 
(q.v.). 

Telesphorus,  pope,  is  said  to  have  been  of  (Grecian 
family,  and  to  have  occupied  tlie  see  of  Rome  from  A.D. 
128  to  139.  Our  knowledge  of  him  is  altogether  legend- 
ary. An  interpolated  passage  in  the  Chronicon  of  Eu- 
sebius and  a  discourse  smuggled  into  the  works  of  Am- 
brose make  the  statement  that  Telesphorus  had  made 
the  regidations  of  fasting  more  strict,  that  he  had  ex- 
tended the  fast  before  Easter  to  cover  seven  weeks,  and 
that  he  directed  three  masses  to  be  said  and  the  Gloria 
in  Excekis  to  be  sung  in  the  night  before  Christmas. 
He  is  reputed  to  have  energetically  contended  against 
the  heretical  teachings  of  jMarcion  and  Valentine,  and 
to  have  died  a  martyr's  death.  See  Ilerzog,  lieal-En- 
cyUiip.  s.  V. ;  comp.  Hoefer,  Nonv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Teletarches  (TiXiTdpxt]^),  a  Greek  term  for  a 
consecrator. 

Teletarchikos  (TtXeTapxiKog),  a  Greek  term  sig- 
nifying consecrating. 

Telete,  a  term  in  the  Latin  Church  for  the  holy 
eucharist.     See  Tki.eioi. 

Tel-hare'sha  (Neh.  vii,  61).  See  Tel-harsa, 
Tel-har'sa  (Heb.  [for  Chald.]  Tel-charshu' ,  -bpl 
X'i'in,  hill  of  the  artificer  [Gesenius,  of  the  wood ; 
Filrst,  of  the  Magus'\  ;  Sept.  i)tXapi]rta  v.  r.  BiXapaa; 
Vulg.  Thelharsa),  one  of  the  Babylonian  towns,  or  vil- 
lages, from  which  some  Jews,  who  "  could  not  show 
their  father's  house,  nor  their  seed,  whether  they  were 
of  Israel,"  returned  to  Judaea  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii, 
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59;  Neh.  vii,  61  [A.  V.  "Tel-haresha]).  It  probably 
was  in  the  low  countrj'  near  the  sea.  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Tel-melah  and  Cherub,  places  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  it.  Herzfeld's  conjecture  {Gesc/i.  Isr.  i,  452) 
that  the  name  is  connected  with  the  river  llaran,  in 
Susiana  (Ammian.  Marc,  xxiii,  p.  325,  Bip.)  is  very  pre- 
carious. 

Telinga  (or  Teloogoo)  Version.  The  Telinsa 
language  is  spoken  within  tweuty-tliree  miles  of  Jla- 
dras,  antl  prevails  for  about  live  hundred  miles  along 
the  coast,  from  the  vicinity  of  rulicat  to  the  borders  of 
Orissa.  The  superficial  extent  of  the  entire  region  in 
which  this  language  is  predominant  has  been  estimated 
at  118,010  square  miles.  The  natives  are  Hindus  and 
number  about  10,000,000.  The  Telinga  language  is  also 
diffused  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  through  various 
countries  of  Southern  India,  in  which  the  Tamul  and 
Canarese  are  the  proper  vernacular  languages.  Tliis 
diffusion  in  part  arises  from  the  early  conquests,  dating 
from  the  14th  century,  achieved  by  the  people  of  Telin- 
ga in  the  South.  Like  the  Romans,  they  endeavored 
to  secure  their  conquests  and  to  keep  the  natives  in 
subjection  by  the  establishment  of  military  colonies; 
and  the  Telinga  language  is  still  spoken  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Telinga  families  who  were  deputed  by  the 
kings  of  Vidianagara  to  found  these  colonies.  The 
roaming  tendencies  of  the  Telinga  people  also  serve  to 
account,  in  part,  for  the  diffusion  of  the  language.  On 
this  subject  the  missionaries  have  remarked  that  "  in 
intelligence,  migratory  habits,  secular  prosperity,  and 
infrequency  of  return  to  their  native  land  this  people 
are  in  relation  to  other  parts  of  ludia  what  the  Scotch 
are  in  relation  to  Eugland  and  the  world."  Benjamin 
Scliultze,  the  laborious  Danish  missionary,  was  the  first 
who  engaged  in  a  Telinga  version  of  the  Bible.  He 
commenced  his  translation  in  1726,  immediately  after 
his  completion  of  the  Tamul  version  (q.  v.).  He  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  texts,  and  finished 
the  Telinga  version  of  the  New  Test,  in  1727,  and  of 
the  Old  Test,  in  1732,  the  whole  bearing  the  title  Bi- 
blia  Teliif/ica  ex  Hebraico  et  Grwco  Textn,  adhibi.tis 
multis  alils  Versionibus,  in  Liiu/uarn  Teluffictim  Tnins- 
lata  a  Benjamino  Schultzio  Missionario  ad  Indos  Ori- 
entales  A  o,  1732.  From  some  cause  hitherto  unex- 
plained, this  work  was  never  printed;  and  iMarsch,  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  ii,  202,  saj^s :  "  Quo  vero  tempore 
iu  iniblicum  prodituri  sint  Biblia  Telugice  impressa,  di- 
vinai  providentiiB  reservatum  manebit."  Sohultzedied 
iu  1760  at  Halle,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  his  Te- 
linga MSS.  may  still  be  preserved  in  that  city.  In 
1805  the  Serampore  missionaries  commenced  another 
version  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  language,  and  in  1809 
they  had  translated  the  whole  of  the  New  Test,  and 
part  of  the  Old.  Owing  to  various  causes  of  delay,  the 
New  Test,  was  not  printed  till  1818,  and  iu  1820  the 
Pentateuch  was  published. 

While  the  Serampore  version  was  in  progress,  the 
Ilev.  Augustus  Desgranges,  of  the  London  Missionary 
Societ}',  had  commenced  another  version  and  carried  it 
on  to  the  close  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
Mr.  Desgranges,  who  had  beeu  stationed  at  Vizagapa- 
tam  since  1805,  had  the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  George 
Cran,  also  stationed  there,  and  of  Anunderayer,  a  Telin- 
ga Brahmin  of  high  caste  who  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity.  In  1808  jMr.  Cran  died,  and,  two  years 
later,  Mr.  Desgranges.  On  examination  it  was  found 
that  the  first  three  gospels  were  the  only  portions  of 
the  translation  that  were  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  the 
press.  Of  these  one  thousand  copies  were  printed  at 
Serampore  in  1812,  under  the  care  of  Anunderayer. 

In  the  meantime  another  version  of  the  Telinga  New 
Test,  had  been  commenced.  Rev.  Messrs.  Pritchett  and 
Lee,  agents  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  arrived 
at  Vizagapatam  a  short  time  prior  to  the  decease  of 
Mr.  Desgranges.  Mr.  Lee  undertook  a  translation  of 
the  book  of  (ienesis,  but  the  preparation  of  the  version 
afterwards  devolved  almost  exclusively  on  Mr.  Prit- 
X.-Q 


chett,  who  betook  himself,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Test.  In  1819  Mr.  Pritchett's  New 
Test,  was  issued  by  the  jMadras  Bible  Societ}'.  He  now 
commenced  the  translation  of  the  Old  Test.,  but  in  1820 
he  was  stopped,  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  by  death. 

In  1823  another  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  offered 
to  the  Calcutta  Bible  Society  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gordon, 
also  of  tlie  London  INIissionary  Society.  It  was  very 
difficult  to  decide  upon  the  relative  merits  of  INIr.  Prit- 
chett's and  Mr.  Gordon's  translation;  but  finally  Mr. 
Gordon's  prevailed,  and  the  committee  of  the  Madras 
Society  resolved  upon  adopting  his  version,  requesting 
him,  before  he  sent  it  to  the  press,  to  compare  it  care- 
fully with  Mr.  Pritchett's  translation.  l\Ir.  Gordon's 
important  labors  were  closed  by  death  in  1827.  After 
his  decease,  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Pritchett's  version 
was,  after  all,  more  correct  than  had  been  expected, 
and,  after  introducing  certain  emendations,  an  edition 
of  two  thousand  copies  of  the  New  Test,  was  printed  in 
1828,  accompanied  by  two  thousand  copies  of  Mr.  Gor- 
don's version  of  Luke.  An  edition  of  three  thousand 
copies  of  the  Old  Test.,  based  upon  the  versions  of  Prit- 
chett and  Gordon,  was  issued  from  the  Madras  press  in 
1855,  together  with  large  editions  of  particular  portions 
of  the  Teloogoo  Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and  of  the 
New  Testament.  From  the  different  reports  we  learn 
the  following  facts.  The  report  for  1856  states  that  "an 
entirely  new  translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  executed  by 

C.  P.  Brown,  Esq.,  has  been  deposited  by  that  gentleman 
with  this  auxiliary  with  a  view  to  future  publication; 
and  extracts  from  Genesis,  Proverbs,  Psalms,  Malachi, 
IMark,  and  Ephesians  are  in  press,  and  will  be  circu- 
lated for  the  opinions  and  criticism,  of  the  Teloogoo 
scholars."  That  for  the  year  1858  states  that  the  Te- 
loogoo revision  committee  appointed  in  1857  had  com- 
pleted a  new  translation  of  Paul's  epistles  to  the  Ro- 
mans, Colossians,  and  Philemon,  and  of  the  general  epis- 
tles of  James,  John,  and  Jude,  together  with  the  four 
gospels  and  Acts,  all  of  which  were  ready  for  the  press. 
In  1863  we  read:  "The  Old  Test,  has  been  published  for 
the  first  time,  the  New  Test,  newly  translated  and  a 
revised  edition  recently  published."  In  1806  the  report 
states  that  the  "INIadras  auxiliary  has  taken  up  the 
question  of  a  revision  of  the  Teloogoo  Old  Test.,  and 
has  appointed  a  committee  for  that  purpose,  on  the 
same  plan  as  that  of  the  Tamil  revision  committee. 
The  version  of  the  Teloogoo  New  Test,  now  in  use  was 
adopted  in  1858,  and,  after  revision  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Hay  and  Wardlaw's  translation  into  accordance  with 
the  texlus  receptus  and  the  rules  of  the  society,  was  pub- 
lished in  1800."  As  to  the  revision  of  the  Old  Test.,  we 
learn  from  the  report  for  1807  that  "a  committee  has 
been  formed  by  the  Rev.  John  Hay,  who  has  already 
revised  the  books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Num- 
bers, Deuteronomy,  and  .Joshua.  The  remainder  of  the 
work  is  in  progress."  At  present,  according  to  the  last 
report  for  1879,  the  following  parts  are  printed  and  cir- 
culated; the  entire  Bible  according  to  the  Vizagapatam 
version,  the  book  of  Genesis  according  to  the  revised 
version,  and  the  Pentateuch  and  New  Test,  published  in 
1858.  See  The  Bible  in  Every  Land,  and  the  A  nnual  Re- 
pn}-fg  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societj'.    (B.  P.) 

Teller,  Romanus,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was  born 
Feb.  21,  1703,  at  Leipsic,  where  he  also  died,  April  5, 
1750,  as  doctor  and  professor  of  theology  and  pastor  of 
St.  Thomas's.  He  wrote,  Dissertation.  Sucrar.  ad 
Caussas  Hermeneut.  Spectantium  Decas  (Lips.  1740) : — 

D.  HoUaz :  Examen  Theol.  A  croam.  denuo  edidit  et  A  n- 
iiwidverss.  auxit;  Demonstratt.  Homilel.-theologicm  (ibid. 
1728)  ;  new  edition,  Institutt.  Theologim  Homilet.  Metho- 
do  Scientiis  Sacris  Dujna  Adornutce  (ibid.  1741).  In 
connection  with  Bauragarten,  Brucker,  and  Dietelraaier, 
he  published,  Bibel,  d.  i.  voUstdmlige  Erkidrung  der  heili- 
gen  Schrift  aits  dem  Englischen  (ibid.  1748, 19  vols).  See 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol,  Literatur,  i,  107,  186,  297; 
ii,  59,  798 ;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jiid.  iii,  413.     (B.  P.) 
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Teller,  Wilhelm  Abraham,  a  leading  theolo- 
gian of  the  "enliiiliteiimenl"  jiarty  of  Germany  in  the 
Fast  century,  was  born  in  1734  at  Leipsic,  where  his 
father  was  then  professor  and  pastor.  In  1755  he  was 
made  catechist  and  bachelor  of  theology,  and  began 
with  his  earliest  literary  production  to  disjilay  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  liberal  school  of  theologians.  He  turn- 
ed his  attention  more  innnediately  to  the  criticism  of 
the  text  of  the  Old  Test,  after  the  manner  of  IMichaelis. 
In  ]75()  he  published  a  Latin  translation  of  Kcnni- 
cott's  dissertation  on  Hebrew  text-criticism.  In  1761 
he  was  made  general  superintendent  and  professor  at 
Helmstedt.  In  17l!4  he  issued  his  Lchrhuch  dcs  clirist- 
lichen  Gldiibens.  which  revealed  the  advanced  theolog- 
ical views  to  which  he  had  attained,  and  alarmed  the 
faculties  and  consistories.  Its  position  was  that  of  the 
rirst  stage  of  rationalistic  "enlightenment,"  and  its  most 
noticeable  trait  a  revulsion  against  the  authority  of  tra- 
ditional beliefs.  The  excitement  occasioned  by  its  ap- 
pearance was  such  that  the  whole  edition  was  confis- 
cated in  Electoral  Saxony,  and  that  he  retained  his  po- 
sition at  Helmstedt  with  serious  difficulty.  From  this 
unpleasant  situation  he  was  extricated  by  an  appoint- 
ment to  Cologne  on  the  Spree  as  provost  anil  member 
of  the  high  consistory,  where  was  the  very  heart  of  the 
party  of  progress,  and  where  he  felt  free  to  publish  to 
the  world  his  views  without  reserve.  He  did  this  in  a 
WOrterbuch  d.  Neuen  Testaments  (1772,  and  afterwards 
in  six  editions),  whose  preface  contained  an  appeal  to 
preachers  tlint  they  should  expound  not  only  the  words, 
but  also,  and  much  more,  the  ideas,  of  Scripture,  because 
the  latter  contains  not  only  Hebrew  and  Greek  forms 
of  expression,  but  also  Hebrew  and  Greek  forms  of 
thought.  A  further  opportunity  of  showing  his  inde- 
pendence occurred  in  1792  in  connection  with  the  trial 
of  a  preacher  named  Schulz,  of  Gielsdorf,  for  departure 
from  the  standards  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  opin- 
ion of  the  high  consistory  having  been  required.  Tel- 
ler voted  for  acquittal  on  the  grounds  that  under  the 
Lutheran  form  of  Church  government  every  person 
is  constituted  his  own  judge  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  faith,  and  that  all  such  matters  must  be  determined 
by  Scripture.  Schulz  was  acquitted,  but  the  members 
of  the  chamber  were  afterwards  lined  and  provost  Tel- 
ler was  suspended  for  three  months  because  of  this  ac- 
tion. The  latter  nevertheless  proceeded,  in  the  same 
year,  to  publish  a  more  complete  statement  of  his  views 
in  the  work  Die  Relt()ion  der  Vollkommeneren,  whose 
theme  vt'as  the  pei'fectibiliti/  of  Christianity.  In  1798  he 
received  an  address  from  Jews  resident  in  Berlin  de- 
manding admission  into  the  Christian  Church  without 
the  im|)Osition  on  them  of  a  Christian  creed;  but  the 
high  consistory  negatived  the  request,  though  with  re- 
gret, and  with  a  promise  to  impose  on  the  petitioners 
no  new  disabilities.  Teller  died  Dec.  9,  1804,  His 
more  important  works  have  been  mentioned  above. 
He  was  not  popular  as  a  preacher,  but  his  sermons  were 
printed  in  a  third  edition  as  early  as  1792.  He  pub- 
lished the  Ncues  M(if/(izin  Jlir  Predv/cr,  whose  tenth 
volume  appeared  in  1801.  which  was  also  well  received, 
even  among  IJoman  Catholic  clergyman.  In  addition 
to  original  work,  he  edited  Turretin's  Tract,  de  Script. 
Sacr.  Interpretatione ;  and  he  was  an  important  contrib- 
utor to  the  Allffem.  deutsche  Bibliothek.  See  Nicolai, 
Geddchtnissschrift  avf  Teller  (1807);  Sitmmarische  Le- 
bensnachr.,  appended  to  Troschel's  memorial  discourse; 
Herzog,  Rial-  /\iici/klop.  s.  v.;  Ilagenbach,  J/ist.  of 
Church  in  Wh  and  Idth  Cent,  i,  347,  36G,  371,  499. 

Tellier,  Michael  le,  a  Jesuit  and  father  confessor 
to  Lfiuis  Xn',  was  born  at  Yire,  in  Normandy,  in  1643. 
He  entered  the  Order  of  Jesuits  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
and  at  first  devoted  himself  to  historical  studies,  whose 
fruit  was  an  edition  of  Quintus  Curtius  in  1()78;  but  he 
eventually  engaged  in  theology,  becoming  one  of  the 
most  violent  opponents  of  the  •  Jansenists.  In  1G72, 
1675,  and  1684  he  published  fulminations  against  the 
Mons  (properly  Amsterdam)  version  of  the  Bible  by 


De  Sacy  and  other  Port -Royalists.  He  co-operated 
with  father  Boidiours  in  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
however,  and  zealously  defended  the  Jesuit  missiona- 
ries to  Cliina  against  the  well-fomided  complaints  raised 
against  them.  In  1699  he  issued  a  liistoire  dcs  Cinq 
Propositions  de  Jansenius  imder  the  name  of  Dumas, 
and  in  1705  he  assailed  Quesnel  (cj.  v.)  as  a  rebel  and 
heretic.  He  now  became  provincial  of  his  order,  and  in 
1709  confessor  to  the  king.  In  the  latter  capacity  he 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  king  to  procure  from  pope 
Clement  XI  the  condemnation  of  the  New  Test,  with 
Quesnel's  notes.  The  bull  Vnif/enitvs,  which  occasion- 
ed so  much  controversy  in  Franco,  and  was  forcibly  ex- 
ecuted by  the  king,  is  to  be  charged  primarily  upon 
Tellier.  His  dominion  ended,  however,  in  1715,  on  the 
death  of  Louis,  and  he  was  removed  first  to  Amiens  and 
afterwards  to  La  Fleche.  He  died  at  the  latter  place 
in  1719. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Tel-me'lah  (Heb.  Tel-me'lach,  nb-Q-^n,  salt  hill; 
Sept.  BtXntXtx  and  QeX^iXsB,  v.  r.  GfX^tf^sX  and  9fp- 
/(E/XfSfi ;  Vulg.  Thelinala)  is  joined  with  Tel-harsa  and 
Cherub  as  the  name  of  a  place  where  the  Jews  returned 
who  had  lost  their  pedigree  after  the  Captivity  (Ezra  ii, 
59;  Neh.  iii,  61).  It  is  perhaps  the  Thilme  of  Ptolemy 
(v,  20),  which  some  wrongly  read  as  Theame  (0EAMH 
for  BEAMH),  a  city  of  the  low  salt  tract  near  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  whence  probably  the  name  ((iesen.  Lex.  Heb. 
s.  v.).  Cherub,  which  may  be  pretty  surely  identified 
with  Ptolemy's  Chiripha  (Xipt^d),  was  in  the  same  re- 
gion. Herzfeld  {Gesch.  Tsr.  i,  452)  insists  that  it  desig- 
nates the  province  of  Melitene  according  to  Ptolemy  (vi, 
3),  adjoining  Susiana  west  of  the  Tigris;  but  Ptolemy 
(v,  7,  .5)  and  Pliny  (vi,  3)  know  only  a  Jlelitene  on  the 
border  of  Cappadocia  and  Armenia  Major. 

Te'ma  (Heb.  Teyma',  X'S'^P  [in  Job  vi,  19  more 
concisely  Tenia',  Nin]  =  the  Arab,  teyma,  ^'  &  desert" 
[but  Gesen.  =  Teman,  i.  e.  the  South'];  Sept.  ftaifini', 
Vulg.  Thema  [but  in  Isa.  Auster]),  the  name  of  a  per- 
son and  of  a  tribe  or  district. 

1.  The  ninth  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv,  15 ;  1  Chron. 
i,  30).     B.C.  post  2020. 

2.  The  tribe  descended  from  him  mentioned  in  Job 
vi,  19,  "The  troops  of  Tema  loolied,  the  companies  of 
Sheba  waited  for  them,"  and  by  Jeremiah  (xxv,  23), 
"Dedan,  Tema.  and  Buz;"  and  also  the  land  occupied 
by  this  tribe:  "The  burden  upon  Arabia.  In  the  forest 
in  Arabia  shall  ye  lodge,  O  ye  travelling  companies  of 
Dedanim.  The  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Tema  brought 
water  to  him  that  was  thirsty,  they  prevented  with 
their  bread  him  that  fled"  (Isa.  xxi,  13, 14). 

The  name  and  the  tribe  appear  to  have  been  known 
to  classic  writers.  Ptolemy  mentions  the  city  of  Thein- 
me  (0f|U/()/)  among  those  of  Arabia  Deserta,  and  appar- 
ently in  the  centre  of  the  country  {Geoep:  v,  19).  Pliny 
states  that  "  to  the  Nabattei  the  ancients  joined  the 
Thimanei"  (f/ist.  Xat.  vi,  32).  It  may  be  questioned, 
however,  whether  he  refers  to  the  Biblical  Teman  or 
Tema. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Themme  of  Ptol- 
emj'  is  identical  with  the  modern  Teima,  an  Arab  town 
of  some  five  hundred  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  west- 
ern border  of  the  province  of  Nejd.  Wallin,  who  visit- 
ed it  in  1848,  thus  describes  if.  "Teima  stands  on  a 
mass  of  crystalline  limestone,  very  slightly  raised  above 
the  surrounding  level.  Patches  of  sand,  which  have 
encroached  upon  the  rock,  are  the  only  spots  which  can 
be  cultivated.  The  inhabitants,  however,  have  consid- 
erable date  plantations,  which  yield  a  great  variety  of 
the  fruit,  of  which  one  kind  is  esteemed  the  best  flavored 
in  all  Arabia.  Grain  is  also  cultivated,  especially  oats 
of  a  remarkably  good  quality,  but  the  produce  is  never 
suflicient  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  The  great- 
er portion  of  the  gardens  are  watered  from  a  copious 
well  in  the  middle  of  the  villngc.  The  hydraulic  con- 
trivance by  which  water  is  raised  for  distribution  through 
channels  among  the  plantations  is  the  same  as  is  used 
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through  ^Mesopotamia  as  well  as  in  NejM,  viz.  a  bucket 
of  camel-skin  hung  to  the  end  of  a  long  lever  moving 
upon  an  upriglit  pole  fixed  in  the  gronnd"  [Journal  R. 
G.  S.  XX,  332).  Arab  writers  state  of  Teima  that  "it  is 
a  town  in  the  Syrian  desert,  and  that  it  is  commanded 
by  the  castle  called  El-Ablak  [or  Kl-Ablak  el-Fard],  of 
Es-Semawal  [Saninel]  Ibn-'Adiya  the  Jew,  a  contem- 
porary of  Imra-el-Keys"  (A.D.  cir.  550) ;  bnt  according 
to  a  tradition  it  was  built  by  Solomon,  which  points  at 
any  rate  to  its  antiquity  (comp.  El-Bekri,  in  Mardsid. 
iv,  '23).  Wallin  says  no  remains  of  the  castle  now  ex- 
ist, nor  does  even  the  name  •'  live  in  the  memory  of  the 
present  inhabitants.  A  small  ruined  building,  Cdustruct- 
ed  of  hewn  stone,  and  half  buried  in  sand  and  rubbish, 
appeared  to  me  to  be  too  inconsiderable  to  admit  of  its 
being  identified  with  the  celebrated  old  castle"  {lit  sti^h 
p.  333).  This  fortress  seems,  like  that  of  Dumat-el-,len- 
del.  to  be  one  of  the  strongholds  that  must  have  pro- 
tected the  caravan  route  along  the  northern  frontier  of 
Arabia;  and  they  recall  the  passage  following  the  enu- 
meration of  tlie  sons  of  Ishmael:  "These  [are]  the  sons 
of  Ishmael,  and  these  [are]  their  names,  by  their  ioirns, 
and  by  their  castles;  twelve  princes  according  to  their 
nations"  (Gen.  xxv,  16). 

It  seems  probable  that  the  ancient  Arab  tribe  o(  Be?n- 
Teim,  of  whom  Abulfeda  speaks  {Hist.  Anteislam.  ed. 
Fleischer,  p.  198),  were  connected  with  this  place,  and 
were  the  more  recent  representatives  of  the  children  of 
Tema.  Forster  would  further  identify  the  tribe  of  Tema 
with  the  Beni-Temiin,  who  had  their  chief  stations  on 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  but  his  proof  does  not 
seem  satisfactory  {Geoc/.  of  Arabia,  i,  289  sq.). 

It  is  interesting  to  find  memorials  of  the  nation  found- 
ed by  this  son  of  Ishmael,  not  merely  referred  9o  by 
classic  and  Arab  geographers,  but  existing  to  the  pres- 
ent dav,  in  the  very  region  where  we  naturally  look  for 
them  (see  U'Anville,  Geoff.  Ancienne,  ii,  250;  Abulfeda, 
Descript.  Arab.  p.  6  sq.;  Seetzen,  in  Zach,  Monatl.  Co?-- 
respondenz,  xviii,  37-1).  Like  other  Arab  tribes,  the  chil- 
dren of  Tema  had  probably  a  nucleus  at  the  town  of 
Teima,  while  their  pasture-grounds  extended  westward 
to  the  borders  of  Edom,  and  eastward  to  the  Euphrates, 
just  as  those  of  the  Beni  Shumraar  do  at  the  present 
time. — Kitto. 

Te'man  (Heb.  Teyman,  'j^'^PI,  the  right,  also  the 
south,  as  often ;  Sept.  Qaijxav  v.  r.  Qs[ic(v  and  Qafiav ; 
Vulg.  Theman  v.  r.  Meridies,  Auster),  the  name  of  a 
man,  and  also  of  a  people  and  countrj\ 

1.  The  oldest  son  of  Eliphaz  the  son  of  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxvi,  11).  B.C.  cir.  1960.  It  would  appear  that  Te- 
man  was  the  first  duke  or  prince  (Cj^IaX)  of  the  Edom- 
ites  (v,  15);  and  that,  having  founded  a  tribe,  he  gave 
his  name  to  the  region  in  which  it  settled  (v,  34). 

2.  The  country  of  the  Temanites,  which  formed  in 
after -ages  the  chief  stronghold  of  Idumrean  power. 
Hence,  when  the  Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Ezekiel  pro- 
nounced the  doom  of  Edom,  he  said,  "I  will  make  it 
desolate  from  Teman"  (xxv,  13).  The  Temanites  were 
celebrated  for  their  courage;  hence  the  force  and  point 
of  Obadiah's  judgment:  "Thy  mighty  men,  O  Teman, 
shall  be  dismayed"  (ver.  9).  They  were  also  famous  for 
wisdom;  in  allusion  to  which  characteristic,  and  per- 
haps with  special  reference  to  Job's  friend  Eliphaz  the 
Temanite,  Jeremiah  mournfidly  asks,  "  Is  wisdom  no 
more  in  Teman?  is  counsel  perished  from  the  prudent? 
is  their  wisdom  vanished?"  (.Jer.  xlix,  7;  Job  ii,  11; 
comp.  Baruch  iii,  22.     See  Pusey,  On  Obadiah,  ver.  8). 

The  geographical  position  of  "the  land  of  Teman,"  or, 
more  literally,  the  "land  of  the  Temanite,"  as  it  is  called 
in  Gen.  xxxvi,  3-1  ('^DTC'^riri  |^"ixp;  Sept.  Ik  tiiq  yijg 
Oamavwv,  A.  V.  "  Temani"),  is  nowhere  defined  in 
Scripture ;  but  there  are  several  incidental  notices  which 
tend  to  fix  it  with  considerable  certainty.  1.  It  is  in- 
timately connected  with  Edom,  and  manifestly  either 
formed  a  province  of  it,  or  lay  upon  its  border  (Jer.  xlix, 
7, 20).    In  one  passage  it  is  included  in  the  same  curse 


with  Bozrah,  the  capital  of  Edom  :  "I  will  send  a  fire 
upon  Teman,  which  shall  devour  the  palaces  of  Bozrah" 
(Amos  i,  12).  2.  Habakkuk  joins  Teman  in  parallelism 
with  Mount  Paran  (iii,  3) ;  and  this  might  probably  in- 
dicate that  tlie  portion  of  Edom  lying  over  against  Ka- 
desh,  beside  which  rose  ]Mount  Paran  (q.  v.),  was  calle<l 
Teman.  Perhaps,  as  the  northern  section  of  Edom  was 
called  Gebal,  tlie  southern  section  may  have  got  the 
name  Teman.  3.  Ezekiel  groups  Teman  in  such  a  way 
with  Edom  and  Dedan  as  would  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  lay  between  them,  and  therefore  on  the  south 
and  south-east  of  the  former  (Ezek.  xxv.  13).  See  Dk- 
DAN.  On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that  Teman  was 
the  name  given  by  Esau's  distinguished  grandson  to  his 
possessions  in  the  southern  part  of  the  mountains  of 
Edom.  As  the  tribe  increased  in  strength  and  wealth, 
they  spread  out  over  the  region  extending  southward 
along  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  and  eastward 
into  Arabia.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in 
the  book  of  Joshua,  hitherto  considered  obscure  and  dif- 
ficult, but  which  the  advances  recentlj'  made  in  Biblical 
geography  tend  to  elucidate.  The  sacred  writer  com- 
mences his  description  of  the  territorj'  of  Judah  in  these 
words  :  "This,  then,  was  the  lot  of  the  children  of  Judah  ; 
even  to  the  border  of  Edom  the  wilderness  of  Zin  south- 
ward was  the  uttermost  part  of  the  south  coast"  (xv,  1). 
Besides  being  unintelligible,  this  is  not  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  Hebrew;  and  the  renderings  of  the  Sept. 
and  Vulg.  are  still  worse.  The  Hebrew  may  be  trans- 
lated as  follows:  Towards  (or  along,  ?X)  the  border  of 
Edom,  the  wilderness  of  Zin  to  the  Negeb  (n2"i3)  from 
the  extremity  of  Teman"  ("^"'n  n^p^Q).  The  writer 
is  describing  the  south-eastern  section  of  the  territory. 
It  extended  along  the  border  of  Edom,  including  the 
wilderness  of  Zin  from  the  extreme  (north-western)  cor- 
ner of  Teman  to  the  Negeb.  Teman  is  unquestionably 
a  proper  name,  as  is  shown  by  the  word  n!ip'2  being 
placed  before  it.  So  also  is  Negeb.  The  wilderness  of 
Zin  extended  up  as  far  as  Kadesh,  and  a  part  of  it  was 
thus  allotted  to  Judah.  Teman  included  the  mountains 
of  Edom  as  far  north  as  Moiuit  Hor,  opposite  Kadesh ; 
and  thus  the  territory  of  Judah  reached  to  its  extreme 
north-western  corner.  The  Negeb  included  the  downs 
along  the  southern  base  of  the  Judrean  hills,  and  lay  be- 
tween them  and  the  wilderness  of  Zin.  The  aljove  trans- 
lation is  found  in  part  in  the  Arabic  version,  and  is 
adopted  by  Houbigant. 

The  accounts  given  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  of  Te- 
man are  not  consistent.  They  describe  it  as  a  region 
of  the  rulers  of  Edom  in  the  land  ofGebalitis;  and  they 
further  state  that  there  is  a  village  of  that  name  fifteen 
(Jerome  has  Jire)  miles  from  Petra.  But  in  another 
notice  they  appear  to  distinguish  this  Teman  from  one 
in  Arabia  {Onomasf.  s.  v.  "Tiieman").  On  the  map  in 
Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  Theman  is  identified  with 
the  modern  village  of  Maan,  east  of  Petra;  but  for  this 
there  seems  to  be  no  authority  (AViner,  Biblisches  Real- 
worterb.  s.v.  "Theman."  See  Porter,  Handboojcfor  Sgr. 
and  Pal.  p.  58). — Kitto.  The  occupation  of  the  country 
by  the  Nabatha^ans  seems  to  have  obliterated  almost  all 
of  the  traces  (always  obscure)  of  the  migratory  tribes 
of  the  desert.     See  Edoji. 

Te'mani  (Gen.  xxxvi,  34)  or  Te'manite  (Heb. 
Teymani',  '^3'0'^r) ;  Sept.  Qaifiavi  or  QaiixavirriQ)  is  the 
title  (1  Chron.  i,  45;  Job  ii,  11  sq.)  of  a  descendant  of 
Teman  or  an  inhabitant  of  that  land.     See  Temax. 

Tem'eni  [some  Te'meni  or  Teine'ni\  (Heb.  Teyme- 
ni',  '^3'2^ri,  Temanite  [Gesen.]  or  fortunate  [Flirst] ;  Sept. 
9ni//rt)',  Vulg.  Thenumi),  second-named  of  the  four  sons 
of  Ashur  (q.  v.),  the  "  father"  of  Tekoa  by  his  wife  Naa- 
rah(l  Chron.  iv,6).     B.C.  cir.  1618. 

Temneh  (or  Tinineh)  Version.  Temneh  is  the 
language  spoken  in  the  Kuiah  countrv,  near  Sierra  Le- 
one, in  West  Africa.     At  present  there  exists  a  transla- 
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tion  of  the  New  Test.,  Genesis,  ami  I'salms.  The  Gos- 
pel of  St.  Matthew,  traiislateil  hy  the  \\('v.  C.  F.  Sclilen- 
ker,  was  printed  only  in  IfStK!,  ttio  other  parts  now  puh- 
lished  havinsi  been  added  since  that  time.  Comp.  Be- 
porls  of  the  British  antl  Foreign  Bible  Society.    (B.  P.) 

Temper,  the  disposition  of  the  mind,  the  sum  of 
our  ineluiations  and  tendencies,  whether  natural  or  ac- 
quired. The  word  is  seldom  used  by  good  writers  with- 
out an  epithet,  as  a  (/ood  or  a  bad  temper.  Tcmj)er 
must  be  distinguished  from  passion.  The  passions  are 
quick  ami  strong  emotions,  which  by  degrees  subside. 
Temper  is  the  disposition  which  remains  after  these 
emotions  are  past,  and  which  forms  the  habitual  pro- 
pensity of  the  soul.  See  Evans,  Practical  Discourses  on 
the  Christian  Temper;  and  the  various  articles  Forti- 
tude, Humility,  Lo\'e,  PAXiiiNCE,  etc. 

Temperance  (tyKpartia,  self-restraint),  that  vir- 
tue which  a  man  is  said  to  possess  who  moderates  and 
restrains  iiis  sensual  appetite.  It  is  often,  however,  used 
in  a  much  more  general  sense,  as  synonymous  with  modr- 
ei-ation.  and  is  then  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  the 
passions.  "  Temperance,"  says  Addison, "  has  those  par- 
ticular advantages  above  all  other  means  of  health,  that 
it  may  be  practiced  by  all  ranks  and  conditions  at  any 
season  or  in  any  place.  It  is  a  kind  of  regimen  into 
which  every  man  may  put  himself  without  interruption 
to  business,  expense  of  money,  or  loss  of  time.  Physic, 
for  the  most  part,  is  nothing  else  but  the  substitute  of 
exercise  or  temperance."  In  order  to  obtain  and  prac- 
tice this  virtue,  we  should  consider  it,  1.  As  a  divine 
command  (Phil,  iv,  5;  Luke  xxi,  34;  Prov.  xxiii,  1-3); 
2.  As  conducive  to  health ;  3.  As  advantageous  to  the 
powers  of  the  mind;  4.  As  a  defence  against  injustice, 
lust,  imprudence,  detraction,  poverty,  etc. ;  5.  The  ex- 
ample of  Christ  should  be  a  most  powerful  stimulus  to 
it.— Buck. 

Temperance  Reform.  As  an  organized  move- 
ment, tlip  temperance  refurmation  is  of  very  modern 
origin.  For  ages,  indeed,  wise  men  have  deplored  the 
miseries  of  the  habit  at  whose  extinction  it  aims;  yet 
it  is  but  recently  that  the  enormous  magnitude  of 
those  evils  seems  to  have  been  fully  apprehended,  the 
true  basis  of  reform  recognised,  and  united  and  per- 
sistent effort  made  for  the  suppression  of  the  gigantic 
mischief. 

I.  Tlie  TIahit  of  Drunlcenness.  —  An  interesting  fact 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  hal)it  of  indulgence  in  in- 
toxicants. Man  discovered,  long  ago,  that  his  mental 
state  is  affected  by  the  action  of  certain  drugs,  and  that 
they  have  power,  not  only  to  lend  increased  enjoyment 
to  social  hours,  but  to  lessen  pain,  cheer  tlie  desponding, 
and,  for  a  brief  period,  lift  even  tlie  despairing  out  of 
the  depths.  Thus  Homer  describes  the  effects  of  ne- 
penthe {Odyssey,  bk.  iv) : 

"Meantime,  with  arenial  joy  to  warm  the  sonl, 
Bright  Helen  mixed  a  mirth-inspiring  bowl. 
Tempered  with  drugs  of  sovereijrn  u?e,  to  assuage 
The  boiling  bosom  of  tumnlluoii>i  rage; 
To  clear  the  cloudy  front  of  wrinkled  Care, 
And  dry  the  tearful  sluices  of  Despair. 
Charmed  with  that  potent  dransrht,  the  exalted  mind 
All  sense  of  woe  delivers  to  the'wiud. 
Thou:;h  on  the  blazing  pile  his  fatlier  lay. 
Or  a  loved  brother  groaned  his  life  away  ; 
Or  darling  son,  oppressed  i)y  niffi:in  force, 
Fell  breathless  at  his  feet,  n  minisrled  corse; 
From  morn  to  eve,  impassive  and  serene, 
The  niau,  entranced,  would  view  the  deatbful  scene." 

This  is  a  true  portrait,  and  fits  our  own  times  as  accu- 
rately as  it  did  those  of  Homer.  This  state,  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  characterize  by  the  term  in- 
toxication, or  drunkenness,  is  in  reality  a  combination 
of  two  effects,  narcosis  and  exhilaration.  Not  only  when 
the  victim  has  become  visibly  drunk,  but  from  the  mo- 
ment when  the  dose  begins  its  impression,  the  circida- 
tion  loses  force,  the  blood  cools,  physical  strength  de- 
clines, the  nerves  are  less  sensitive,  mental  acumen  is 
dulled,  and  every  power  of  mind  aud  body  is  lessened. 


But  at  the  very  time  when  the  drug  is  working  this  re- 
sult, there  is  a  mental  exhilaration,  a  delusive  lifting-up 
of  the  spirits,  which  cheats  the  victim  with  a  false  con- 
sciousness of  augmented  powers.  He  never  before  felt 
so  strong,  or  realized  that  he  was  so  intellectual,  so 
wise,  so  witty;  he  never  before  had  so  much  confidence 
in  his  own  powers,  or  contemplated  himself  generally 
with  so  much  satisfaction.  This  delusion  continues, 
ami  even  increases,  while  he  is  sinking  rapidly  into  ut- 
ter imbecility,  mental  and  physical. 

There  are  various  substances  which  have  lessor  more 
of  this  strange  potency.  Those  chiefly  used  for  the  de- 
liberate purpose  of  producing  these  effects  are  alcohol, 
opium,  the  hemp  poison  (Cannabis  Indica),  tobacco,  tlie 
coca-leaf,  the  betel-nut,  and  the  thorn-ap])le.  A\'liile 
the  general  effect  of  these  substances  is  the  same,  there 
is  some  variety  in  their  action.  Alcohol  benumbs  the 
body  more  rapidly  than  opium  and  Indian  hemp,  and 
tends  more  to  noise  and  violence  at  first,  and  a  paralytic 
stagger  afterwards.  The  thorn-apple  produces  tempo- 
rary delirium  as  the  final  symptom.  The  coca -leaf, 
tobacco,  and  the  betel-nut  are  milder  forms  of  the  in- 
toxicating principle,  and  seem  to  be  used  chiefly  to  al- 
lay mental  and  physical  disquiet,  and  superinduce  a 
feeling  of  ease  and  comfort. 

But  continued  indulgence  tends  to  the  formation  of  a 
tyrannical  habit,  whose  force  grows  out  of  the  fact  that 
repeated  druggings  produce  an  abnormal  condition  of 
the  brain  and  of  the  whole  nervous  system.  The  novice 
experiences  his  dreamy  joys  for  a  brief  space,  and  then 
comes  out  of  them  in  a  condition  more  or  less  morbid, 
according  to  the  power  of  the  dose.  He  generally  re- 
covers his  usual  condition  in  a  day  or  two,  and  perhaps 
has  no  desire  to  repeat  his  experience;  but  if  he  repeats 
it  again  and  again,  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  finds 
himself  in  the  clutches  of  a  new  appetite,  and  burdened 
by  a  new  and  pressing  want.  Now,  when  the  force  of 
the  last  dose  of  the  drug  has  been  spent,  he  is  in  a  con- 
dition of  unrest,  mental  and  physical,  which  may  be 
only  a  slight  degree  of  uneasiness,  or  amount  to  direst 
agonj',  according  to  the  stage  which  he  has  reached  in 
his  downward  road.  From  this  disquiet,  or  distress,  he 
knows  of  only  one  method  of  quick  relief,  and  that  is 
another  dose  of  the  same  drug.  And  so  the  drug  be- 
comes the  tyrant  and  he  the  slave.  As  the  coils  of  the 
serpent  tighten  about  him,  he  sinks,  mentally,  morally, 
socially.  At  last  he  cares  only  for  his  drug,  or  rather 
is  driven  to  it  liy  the  lash  of  remorse  and  horror,  which 
come  upon  him  whenever  he  is  not  under  the  spell. 
He  cares  not  for  poverty,  rags,  and  dirt,  for  cold  and 
hunger.  He  cares  less  for  his  wife  and  children  than  a 
tiger  does  for  his  mate  or  a  wolf  for  his  cubs.  The  pity 
of  the  good,  the  scorn  of  the  brutal,  the  jirayers  and 
tears  of  those  who  love  him,  the  wrath  of  the  living 
(iod,  have  no  power  to  move  him,  and  in  passive  and 
hopeless  shame  and  despair,  alternating  with  brief  sea- 
sons of  attempted  reform,  he  goes  down  to  his  doom. 

II.  Extent  and  Evils  of  Intoxication. — Thus  the  Asiat- 
ic peoples  bear  the  burden  of  evil  caused  by  indulgence 
in  opium  and  the  hemp  intoxicant.  Thus  Europe  and 
America  groan  under  the  woes  inflicted  by  alcohol. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1879,  there  were 
156, P22  retail  dealers  in  ardent  spirits  in  the  various 
states  and  territories  of  the  Union,  and  the  total  re- 
ceipts from  the  taxes  levied  on  distilled  liquors  were 
over  $52,000,000.  This  is  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  1082  in  the  number  of  dealers,  and  #2,000,000  in 
the  receipts.  The  same  year,  327,000,000  gallons  of 
malt  liquors  paid  into  the  Treasury  over  #10,000,000, 
making  the  total  receipts  from  taxes  on  alcoholic 
liquors  $63,000,000.  The  increased  consumption  of 
malt  liquors  the  same  year  was  25,000,000  gallons. 
The  total  annual  outlay  in  the  United  States  for  dis- 
tilled and  malt  liquors  cannot  be  less  than  $700,000,000. 
In  England,  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  30.  1878,  there 
were  156,589  licensed  venders  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
and,  as  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
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Lords  shows,  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people  cost 
them  the  sum  of  87KS,000,U00. 

But  this  enormous  waste,  which  swallows  up  so  large 
a  part  of  the  earnings  of  the  people,  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  woes.  Vice,  crime,  pauperism,  public  evils,  and 
public  burdens  of  every  kind  multiply  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  prevalence  of  the  alcoholic  habit.  What  are 
usually  called  the  dangerous  classes  in  our  cities  are  its 
creation.  It  is  a  prolific  source  of  political  corruption. 
Powerful  in  votes  and  money,  and  with  an  instinctive 
dread  of  integrity  in  public  men,  the  liquor  interest 
gravitates  to  the  wrong  side  of  every  public  question. 
13}'  its  aid  bad  men  are  exalted  to  office,  the  laws  are 
imperfectly  administered,  life  and  property  are  rendered 
insecure,  and  taxes  increase.  In  all  Christian  lands,  the 
liquor  habit  and  the  liquor  interest  are  recognised  more 
and  more  clearly  as  the  direct  antagonists  of  morals,  re- 
ligion, and  every  element  of  the  welfare  of  men  and  na- 
tions. On  these  grounds  the  temperance  reform  bases 
its  argument. 

III.  History  of  f lie  Temperance  Movement. — The  first 
eflforts  to  stay  this  tide  of  death  date  back  many  years. 
In  all  nations — even  in  ancient  times — there  were  per- 
sons who  abstained,  generally  through  religious  mo- 
tives, from  the  intoxicating  drinks  of  their  day.  Such 
were  the  Nazarites  among  the  Jews,  and  the  Vestals 
among  the  Romans.  All  through  the  ages,  excess  has 
been  condemned  by  the  thoughtful,  while  the  moderate 
use  of  intoxicants  was  long  deemed  allowable,  if  not  nec- 
essary. Thus  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, as  long  ago  as  1G39,  passed  laws  designed  to 
lessen  the  excessive  use  of  distilled  liquors. 

John  Wesley  was  the  pioneer  of  the  modern  reform. 
In  the  year  1743  he  prepared  the  "General  Rules"  for 
the  guidance  of  his  societies,  and  in  warning  his  people 
against  the  sins  of  the  times  he  names  drunkenness, 
buying  or  selling  spirituous  liquors,  or  drinking  them,  un- 
less in  cases  of  extreme  necessity.  This  is  one  of  the 
rules  which,  as  he  declares,  "  we  are  taught  of  God  to 
observe,  even  in  his  written  Word;"  and  tlie  rule  stands 
to-day,  in  the  exact  words  of  Wesley,  in  the  Discipline 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chuirh.  Wesley  was  equal- 
ly outspoken  in  the  pulpit.  In  liis  sermon  On  the  Use 
oj" Money  is  the  following  passage: 

"Neither  may  we  hurt  our  neighbor  in  his  body; 
therefore  we  may  not  sell  anything  which  tends  to  im- 
pair health.  Such  is,  eminently,  all  that  liquid  fire  com- 
monly called  dianis,  or  s^pirituous  liquors.  It  is  true'  these 
may  have  a  place  in  medicine  .  .  .  although  there  would 
rarely  be  occiision  for  them,  were  it  not  for  the  unskilful- 
ness  of  the  practitioner ;  therefore  such  as  prepare  and 
sell  them  only  for  this  end  may  keep  their  conscience 
clear.  .  .  .  But  all  who  sell  them  in  the  common  way  to 
any  that  will  huy  are  poisoners  general.  They  muider 
his"  majesty's  subjects  by  wholesale,  neither  does  their  eye 
pity  or  spare.  They  drive  them  to  hell  like  sheep;  and 
what  is  their  gain?  Is  it  not  the  blood  of  these  men? 
Who,  then,  would  envy  their  large  estates  and  sumptuous 
palaces?  A  curse  is  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  the  curse  of 
God  cleaves  to  the  stones,  the  timher,  the  furniture  of 
them.  The  curse  of  God  is  in  their  gardens,  their  walk, 
their  groves;  a  tire  that  burns  to  the  nethermost  hell. 
Blood,  blood  is  ihere  ;  the  foundation,  the  floor,  the  walls, 
the  roof,  are  stained  with  blood.  And  canst  thou  hojje, 
O  thou  man  of  blood !  though  thou  art  clothed  in  scarlet 
and  fine  linen,  and  farest  sumptuously  every  day — canst 
thou  hope  to  deliver  down  thy  lields  of  blood  to  the  third 
generation  ?  Not  so,  for  there  is  a  God  in  heaven ;  there- 
fore thy  name  shall  soon  be  rooted  out." 

These  bold  words  were  uttered  at  a  time  when  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors  was  universal,  both  in  England 
and  America.  Thus  John  Wesley  leaped  at  once  to  a 
position  which  other  reformers  did  not  reach  in  almost 
a  hundred  years.  Indeed,  in  regard  to  another  matter, 
somewhat  akin  to  alcoholic  indulgences,  he  at  once  ad- 
vanced to  a  positifin  towards  which  his  followers  in  our 
own  day  are  feebly  struggling,  but  which  no  Church,  as 
such,  has  yet  reached.  He  strongly  counselled  his  peo- 
ple not  to  use  snuff  or  tobacco,  and,  in  regard  to  his 
preachers,  made  it  a  positive  rule  that  none  of  them 
was  "  to  use  tobacco  for  smoking,  chewing,  or  snuff,  un- 
less it  be  prescribed  by  a  physician." 


In  1G51  the  people  of  East  Hampton,  on  Long  Island, 
resolved,  at  a  town  meeting,  that  no  one  should  retail 
liquor  but  such  as  were  regularly  authorized  to  engage 
in  the  business,  and  even  then  not  to  furnish  "  above 
half  a  pint  at  a  time  among  four  men."  Something  like 
a  prohibitory  law  is  said  to  have  been  passed  bj'  the 
Virginia  colony  in  1070,  but  what  the  novel  experiment 
amounted  to  caunot  now  be  ascertained.  The  practice 
of  providing  liquor  on  funeral  occasions  generally  pre- 
vailed; and  it  was  not  until  about  the  year  1700  that 
an  earnest  combined  effort  was  made  by  the  various 
churches  to  abolish  it,  and  even  this  small  reform  was 
not  accomplishetl  till  many  years  afterwards. 

On  Feb.  23,  1777,  the  Continental  Congress,  then  in 
session  in  Philadelphia,  passed  unanimously  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

'■'■Resolved,  That  It  be  recommended  to  the  several  legis- 
latures of  the  United  States  immediately  to  pass  laws  the 
most  effective  for  piUtiii2;  an  immediate  stop  to  the  per- 
nicious practice  of  distilling  grain,  by  which  the  most  ex- 
tensive evils  are  likely  to  be  derived  if  not  quickly  pre- 
vented." 

This,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a  war  measure  rath- 
er than  an  attempt  at  reform.  It  makes  no  mention  of 
present  effects,  but  is  prompted  by  the  fear  of  some  fut- 
ure evil,  probably  a  scarcity  of  grain,  caused  by  the 
gathering  of  farm  laborers  into  the  army,  and  the  con- 
sequent lessened  production. 

In  1789  two  hundred  farmers  of  Litchfield,  Conn., 
united  in  a  pledge  not  to  use  distilled  liquors  in  their 
farm-work  the  ensuing  season.  In  1790  a  volume  of 
sermons,  the  authorship  of  which  has  been  attributed 
to  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  an  eminent  patriot  and  philan- 
thropist of  Philadelphia,  and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  made  a  powerful  impression  in  regard 
to  the  evils  of  the  alcoholic  vice,  and  the  physicians  of 
the  city  united  in  a  memorial  to  Congress,  in  which 
they  compare  "  the  ravages  of  distilled  spirits  upon  life" 
to  those  of  "  plague  or  pestilence,"  only  "  more  certain 
and  extensive,"  and  pray  the  Congress  to  "impose  such 
heavy  duties  upon  all  distilled  spirits  as  shall  be  effect- 
ual to  restrain  their  intemperate  use." 

In  1794  Dr.  Rush  published  an  essay  entitled  A 
Medical  Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of  Ardent  Spirits  upon 
the  Body  and  Mind,  in  which  he  argues  that  the  habit- 
ual use  of  distilled  liquors  is  useless,  pernicious,  and  uni- 
versally dangerous,  and  that  their  use  as  a  beverage 
ought  to  be  wholly  abandoned.  Still  the  blow  was 
aimed  at  distilled  spirits  only,  and  the  true  ground  of 
reform  was  not  yet  reached. 

In  1808  a  society  was  formed  in  Saratoga  Count}', 
N.  Y.,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  first  permanent  or- 
ganization founded  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  tem- 
perance. It  was  called  "The  Union  Temperate  So- 
ciety of  JNIoreau  and  Northumberland."  The  members 
pledged  themselves  not  to  drink  any  distilled  spirits  or 
wine,  nor  offer  them  to  others,  under  a  penalty  oftwenfy- 
five  cents.  The  penalty  for  being  intoxicated  was  fifty 
cents.  All  this  looks  ridiculous  now ;  but  it  was  a  bold 
movement  for  those  days,  and  the  projectors  of  it  were, 
no  doubt,  duly  abused  as  madmen  and  fanatics. 

Still,  the  day  was  dawning.  Religious  bodies  began 
to  awake.  In  1812  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian thurch  adopted  a  report  which  urged  all  the 
ministers  of  that  denomination  to  preach  on  the  subject, 
and  warn  their  hearers  "  not  only  against  actual  intem- 
perance, but  against  all  those  habits  and  indulgences 
which  may  have  a  tendency  to  produce  it."  The  Gen- 
eral Association  of  Connecticut,  the  same  year,  adopted 
a  report  prepared  by  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  which  rec- 
ommended entire  abstinence  from  all  distilled  liquors. 
Thus  they  reached,  in  1812,  the  position  which  John 
Wesley  occupied  and  inculcated  \\\  his  "  General  Rules" 
in  1748.  The  same  year  (1812),  the  Consociation  of 
Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  published  an  appeal  which 
goes  one  step  further.  It  says,  "  The  remedy  we  would 
suggest,  particularly  to  those  whose  appetite  for  drink 
lb  strong  and  increasing,  is  a  total  abstinence  from  the 
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use  of  all  intoxicating  liquors."  This,  they  admit, "  may 
be  deemed  a  harsh  remedy,"  but  they  apologize  for  it  on 
the  ground  tliat  "the  nature  of  the  disease  absolutely 
requires  it."'  The  consociation,  at  the  same  time,  made 
a  practical  beginning  of  reform  by  excluding  all  spiritu- 
ous li(inors  from  their  meetings. 

In  liSlo  the  .Alassachusetts  Society  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Intemperance  was  formed  in  Boston.  The  so- 
ciety, however,  aimed  only  to  suppress  '•  the  too  free  use 
of  ardent  spirits  and  its  kindred  vices,"  and  therefore 
accomplished  little.  Still,  all  tliese  movements  called 
public  attention  to  the  evil,  and  kept  men  thinking. 
Tlie  spell  of  inditTerence  was  broken,  the  discussion  be- 
came more  earnest  and  thorough,  and  appeals,  sermons, 
and  pamphlets  began  to  issue  from  the  press.  Fore- 
most among  these  writers  was  Kev.  Justin  Edwards, 
pastor  of  the  Cluirch  at  Andover,  Mass.,  who  afterwards 
occupied  a  still  more  prominent  place  in  the  reform 
movement.  In  18-23  Dr.  Kliphalet  Nott,  president  of 
Union  College,  published  a  volume  of  ScriiKnin  on  the 
Evils  of  fiitempeiance,  y\hk'h  greatly  aided  the  reform. 
lu  January,  182G,  Kev.  Calvin  Chapin  published  in  the 
Connecticut  Observer  a  series  of  articles  in  which  he  took 
the  ground  that  the  only  real  antidote  for  the  evils  dep- 
recated is  total  abstinence,  not  only  from  distilled  spir- 
its, but  from  all  intoxicating  beverages.  His  position, 
however,  was  generally  regarded  as  extreme,  and  he 
had  feu-  immediate  converts  to  his  opinions. 

In  February,  18-26,  chieHy  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  Dr.  Edwards,  a  few  friends  of  the  reform  met  in 
the  city  of  Boston,  and  organized  the  American  Tem- 
perance Society.  The  pledge  was  still  tlie  old  one — ab- 
stinence from  ardent  spirits — but  the  movement  was 
nevertheless  an  advance,  inasmuch  as  the  object  of  the 
society  was  to  inaugurate  a  vigorous  campaign  through- 
out the  country.  In  April,  Kev.  William  Collier  estab- 
lished in  Boston  the  first  newspaper  devoted  to  the 
cause.  It  was  called  The  National  Philanthrojnst,  and 
was  published  weekly.  This  same  year  (1826),  Lyman 
Beecher  published  his  famous  Six  Sermons  on  Temj)er- 
ance,  which  in  burning  eloquence  and  powerful  con- 
densations of  truth  have  not  been  surpassed  by  any- 
thing since  written  on  the  subject.  The  reform  was 
now  fairly  begun.  In  1827  there  were  state  societies 
in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  Illinois,  while  two  hundred  and  twenty  local  socie- 
ties, scattered  through  these  and  other  states,  enrolled 
an  aggregate  of  thirty  thousand  members.  Men  of  the 
highest  character  and  position  were  identified  with  the 
reform,  such  as  Dr.  Justin  Edwards,  Dr.  Day  (president 
of  Yale  College),  CJen.  Lewis  Cass,  Edward  C.  Delavan, 
and  eminent  physicians,  such  as  Drs.  Massey,  Hosack, 
and  Sewell.  About  this  time  L.  M.  Sargent  published 
his  Temperance  Tales,  thus  bringing  into  the  battle  a 
new  and  powerfid  weapon. 

The  reform  made  rapid  progress.  In  1831  there  were 
state  societies  in  all  but  live  states,  while  the  local  or- 
ganizations numbered  2-200.  In  1832  Gen.  Cass,  the 
secretary  of  war,  abolished  the  spirit  ration  in  the  army, 
and  issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  sale  of  distilled  liq- 
uors by  sutlers.  This  action,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  repealed  by  some  one  of  his  successors  in  office,  as 
we  find  Gen.  IMcClellan,  thirty  years  afterwards,  issuing 
an  equivalent  order  in  reference  to  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. The  secretary  of  the  navy  also  issued,  in  1832, 
an  order  offering  the  men  extra  pay  and  rations  of  cof- 
fee and  sugar  instead  of  the  spirit  ration.  In  1833  there 
were  5000  local  societies,  with  more  than  a  million  of 
members,  of  whom  it  was  estimated  that  10,000  had 
been  intemperate,  4000  distilleries  had  been  closed,  and 
1000  American  vessels  sailed  without  liquor. 

This  year  (^1833)  is  notable  for  another  advanced  step. 
Experience  was  daily  demonstrating  the  insufficiency 
of  a  reform  which  interdicted  distilled  liquors  only. 
Not  a  few  drunkards  signed  the  pledge  against  such 
beverages  and  kept  it,  and  were  drunkards  still.  Pub- 
lic opinion  was  steadih-  moving  towards  the  true  ground 


— total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks.  Mr. 
Luther  Jackson,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  prepared  a 
pledge  of  (ills  character,  and  secured  a  thousand  signa- 
tures. 'J"o  him  belongs  the  honor  of  inaugurating  a  new 
XTa  in  the  history  of  the  reform. 

In  May,  1833,  the  first  National  Temperance  Conven- 
tion was  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Four  hun- 
dred and  forty  delegates,  representing  nineteen  states 
and  one  territory,  counselled  together  three  days.  Two 
important  conclusions  were  embodied  in  their  resolu- 
tions— first,  that  the  trafiic  in  distilled  licpiors  as  a  bev- 
erage is  morally  wrong;  second,  that  it  is  expedient 
that  the  local  societies  should  accept,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cal)le,  the  total-abstinence  pledge.  A  permanent  so- 
ciety was  formed,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Ameri- 
can Temperance  Union,  accomplished  much  for  the  cause. 

The  contest  from  this  time  assumed  a  twofold  direc- 
tion— one  line  of  argument  and  effort  aiming  to  dissuade 
the  people  from  all  use  of  intoxicants,  and  the  other  tak- 
ing the  sliape  of  an  attack  upon  the  traffic  and  the  laws 
which  sanction  it.  Public  sentiment  was  fast  api)roach- 
ing  the  conclusion  that  instead  of  being  protected  by  law, 
under  the  jiretence  of  regulating  it,  the  traffic  should 
be  prohibited  by  law.  The  Grand  Jury  of  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York  put  on  record  their  deliberate  judg- 
ment that  three  fourths  of  the  crime  and  pauperism  are 
caused  by  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people,  and  added, 
"It  is  our  solemn  impression  that  the  time  has  now  ar- 
rived when  our  public  authorities  should  no  longer  sanc- 
tion the  evil  complained  of  by  granting  licenses."  Sev- 
eral state  conventions  the  same  year  adopted  resolu- 
tions of  the  same  tenor  as  those  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion. 

In  1834  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  of  Philadelphia,  published 
two  sermons  on  the  iniquities  of  the  traffic;  and  Sam- 
uel Chipman  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  alms- 
houses and  jails  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  publish- 
ed a  report,  showing  how  largely  the  alcoholic  vice  was 
responsible  for  crowding  them  with  inmates.  In  1835 
Rev.  George  B.  Cheever,  then  the  youthful  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Salem,  Mass.,  published,  under  the  title  of 
Deacon  Giles's  Distillery,  what  purported  to  be  a  dream. 
Daemons  were  represented  as  working  in  the  deacon's 
distillery,  and  manufacturing  "  liquid  damnation,"  "  mur- 
der," "suicide,"  etc.,  for  the  human  employer.  The 
stinging  satire  took  effect.  Mr.  Cheever  was  assaulted 
in  the  streets  of  Salem,  and  was  also  prosecuted  for  slan- 
der by  a  certain  rum-distilling  deacon,  who  thought  he 
recognised  his  own  portrait  in  the  deacon  Giles  of  the 
dream.  Mr.  Cheever  was  convicted  and  im|)risoned  for 
a  few  days,  but  on  his  release  returned  at  once  to  the 
attack  in  another  dream  concerning  Deacon  Jones's 
Brewery,  in  which  devils  are  described  as  making  beer, 
and,  as  they  dance  about  the  caldron,  chanting  the  spell 
of  the  witches  in  Shakespeare's  Macbeth — 

"Hound  about  the  caldron  go; 
In  the  |)iiisoned  entrails  throw; 
Drugs  that  in  the  coldest  veius 
Shoi>t  incessant  pains ; 
Herlis  thiit,  brought  from  hell's  black  door, 
Do  their  business  slow  and  sure— 
Double,  dduble  toil  and  trouble: 
Fire,  buru  ;  and  caldron,  bubble." 

The  assault  and  the  prosecution  called  universal  atten- 
tion to  the  affair;  the  dreams  were  jiubli.-^hed  every- 
where, and  produced  great  effect.  About  the  same  time 
another  local  excitement  aided  the  general  cause.  Mr. 
Delavan  exposed  the  methods  of  the  Albany  brewers, 
whom  he  charged  with  procuring  water  for  their  busi- 
ness from  a  foul  pond  covered  with  green  scum  and  de- 
filed with  the  putrid  remains  of  dead  cats  and  dogs. 
Eight  brewers  brought  suits  against  him,  claiming 
damages  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, but  did  not  succeed  in  recovering  a  dime. 

In  1836  a  second  National  Temperance  Convention, 
attended  by  four  hundred  delegates,  and  presided  over 
by  Chancellor  Walworth,  was  held  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 
The  most  important  business  done  was  the  passing  of  a 
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resolution  that  henceforth  the  pledge  should  be  total 
abstinence  from  all  that  intoxicates.  Tliis.  resolution, 
though  offered  by  Dr.  Edwards,  supported  by  Lyman 
Beecher,  and  adopted  unanimously  by  the  convention, 
was  not  approved  by  all  who  claimed  to  ,be  friends  of 
the  cause.  Not  a  few,  whose  temperance  zeal  consisted 
in  an  ardent  desire  to  reform  other  people  from  rum  and 
brandv.  while  they  themselves  drank  wine  without  scru- 
ple, fell  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  reform,  and  were  seen  no 
more.  Societies  disbanded  in  every  direction,  promi- 
nent workers  under  the  old  pledge  became  silent  when 
the  new  one  was  adopted,  and  once  more  the  cry  of 
"fanaticism"  filled  the  air,  this  time  with  some  new 
voices  in  the  chorus.  Still,  not  until  this  hour  had  the 
reform  planted  itself  on  the  right  ground  and  grasped 
the  true  weapons  of  its  warfare.  The  people  rallied 
around  the  new  banner,  and  the  work  went  on  with 
more  efficiency  than  ever  before.  In  January,  1837,  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Temperance  Union,  edited  by 
Rev.  John  Marsh,  was  established,  and  did  valiant  ser- 
vice till  18G5,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  Xationul 
Temperance  A  dvocate. 

In  1838  began  the  legislative  war  against  the  traffic 
— a  contest  which  has  seen  many  victories  and  defeats, 
and  will  probably  see  many  more  before  the  final  vic- 
tory. In  response  to  growing  public  sentiment,  the  li- 
cense laws  of  several  states  were  made  more  stringent. 
Massachusetts  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  al- 
coholic liquors  in  less  quantity  than  fifteen  gallons.  In 
1839  Mississippi  followed  with  a  "one  gallon  law," and 
Illinois  adopted  what  would  now  be  termed  "local  op- 
tion." The  universal  agitation  on  the  subject  created 
general  alarm  among  those  interested  in  the  manufact- 
ure and  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  they,  too,  began  to 
organize  and  collect  funds  to  be  used  at  the  polls  and  in 
legislative  halls  to  arrest  the  reform.  Still  the  good 
cause  advanced.  Temperance  organizations,  temper- 
ance journals,  lectures,  and  labors  of  every  kind  were 
multiplying.  Good  news  of  progress  came  from  Eng- 
land, and  from  father  Mathew,  a  Catholic  priest  in  Ire- 
land, who  had  given  himself  to  reform  work  and  had 
achieved  marvellcuis  successes. 

In  1840  the  "  Washingtonian"  movement  began  in 
Baltimore.  Six  hard  drinkers,  who  had  met  for  a  night's 
carousal,  suddenly  resolved  to  reform,  signed  a  total-ab- 
stinence pledge,  and  formed  a  societj^  for  active  labor. 
Tliey  held  meetings,  recited  the  simple  story  of  their 
former  errors,  and  how  they  were  rescued,  and  invited 
the  most  hopeless  victims  of  the  vice  to  join  them. 
Wonderful  results  followed,  the  work  spread,  and  in  the 
space  of  two  or  three  years  it  is  estimated  that  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  inebriates  had  signed  the  |iledge. 
Immense  good  was  done,  and  yet  the  movement  soon 
began  to  wane.  The  demand  for  reformed  drunkards  as 
lecturers  became  so  great  as  to  bring  into  the  field  a 
crowd  of  irresponsible  men;  some  without  sufficient  in- 
telligence for  their  position,  others  lacking  in  principle. 
These  made  a  trade  of  the  business ;  they  sneered  at  all 
workers  who  had  no  drunken  experiences  to  relate, 
abused  the  churches,  and  sought  to  outdo  each  other  in 
extravagant  descriptions  of  their  past  lives.  Soon  that 
which  began  as  an  agonizing  struggle  for  life  became 
a  merry  popular  amusement;  the  funniest  lecturer  got 
the  most  invitations  and  the  best  pay ;  and  the  move- 
ment, powerful  as  it  was  at  one  time,  broke  down  under 
the  load  of  the  ignorant,  unprincipled,  and  foolish  oper- 
ators who,  for  their  own  profit,  piled  their  weight  upon 
it.  Still,  bitterly  as  the  friends  of  temperance  were  dis- 
appointed by  the  collapse  of  the  Washingtonian  episode, 
the  general  cause  continued  to  advance.  In  the  ten 
years  ending  in  1840,  while  tlie  population  of  the  United 
States  had  grown  from  12,000,000  to  17,000,000,  the  con- 
sumption of  distilled  liquors  had  fallen  from  70,000,000 
to  43,000,000  gallons.  In  thirty  years  the  number  of 
distilleries  had  fallen  from  40,000  to  10,30G. 

In  1842  the  order  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  was 
founded  in  the  citv  of  New  York.     This  order  is  the 


oldest  of  the  compact  organizations  which  not  only 
pledge  their  members  to  total  abstinence,  but  unite  them 
on  a  i)lan  of  mutual  systematic  relief  in  times  of  sick- 
ness. During  the  thirty-eight  years  of  its  existence 
the  order  has  varied  greatly  in  numerical  strength.  In 
1850  it  numbered  232,233  mfembers.  Suffering  severely 
during  the  late  war,  tlie  "Sons"  in  1866  numbered  only 
54,763.  Since  that  date  they  are  again  making  prog- 
ress, and  now  number  about  100,000  members.  The  In- 
dependent Order  of  Kechabites,  a  society  of  similar  char- 
acter, established  in  England  in  1835,  was  introduced 
into  the  United  States  in  1842,  and  sj)read  with  consid- 
erable rapidity.  In  1845  another  order,  tlie  Templars 
of  Honor  and  Temperance,  was  established  in  New  York 
city.  This  fraternity  was  originally  designed  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  whose  members 
should  pass  tlirough  various  degrees,  and  be  known  to 
each  other  everywhere  by  signs  and  passwords;  but  it 
was  organized  as  an  independent  society.  They  num- 
ber about  17,000  members. 

The  discussion  in  regard  to  the  morality  of  the  license 
system  went  on  with  vigor.  In  1845  the  matter  was  by 
law  submitted  to  the  people  of  Connecticut  and  Michi- 
gan, and  the  vote  w'as  strongly  against  license.  In 
1846  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  the 
state  of  New  York  (the  city  of  New  York  being  except- 
ed) ;  several  whole  counties  voted  "  no  license,"  and  five 
sixths  of  the  towns  and  cities  gave  large  majorities  in 
the  same  direction.  In  1846  Maine  passed  a  prohibitory 
law,  which,  with  many  changes,  made  from  time  to 
time  to  render  it  more  stringent  and  effective,  has  re- 
mained for  thirty-four  years  the  will  of  the  jieople  and 
the  policy  of  the  state,  and  it  is  to-day  in  full  and  suc- 
cessful operation,  the  glory  of  the  commonwealth  and 
the  strong  defence  of  its  citizens. 

For  the  next  ten  years  (1846  to  1856)  the  question 
of  license  or  no  license  was  agitated  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  Union,  but  to  give  the  history  of  tlie  strug- 
gle in  the  several  states  would  require  a  volume.  Maine, 
New  Hampsliire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Delaware,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Jlinnesota,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  passed  prohib- 
itory laws — some  of  them  more  than  once.  In  most  of 
these  states,  if  not  all,  the  question  was  submitted  in 
some  form  to  the  popular  vote,  and  the  prohibitory  prin- 
ciple received  emphatic  endorsement.  In  New  Jersey, 
also,  the  popular  voice  was  strongly  in  its  favor,  but  the 
liquor  interest  succeeded  in  thwarting  the  will  of  the 
people.  In  two  states,  Pjennsylvania  and  Illinois,  a 
small  majorit}'  appeared  against  prohibition, 

Tlie  legislative  reform  was  resisted  at  every  step,  fierce- 
ly, desperately,  and  bj'  the  use  of  the  most  unscrupulous 
means.  After  the  prohibitory  law  had  been  strongly 
approved  by  a  direct  popular  vote,  and  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  in  1854  govern- 
or Horatio  Seymour  vetoed  it  on  trivial  grounds.  Gov. 
Seymour  of  Connecticut  in  18.53  did  the  same  thing 
under  similar  circumstances.  In  both  cases  the  people 
at  the  next  election  carried  their  point  by  defeating 
those  who  had  temporarily  defeated  them.  In  several 
states  the  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
courts.  In  New  York  it  was  set  aside  in  1856  on  the 
ground  that  it  destroyed  the  value  of  property,  to  wit, 
of  the  liquors  already  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers.  In 
several  of  the  states  the  law  was  passed,  submitted  to 
the  people  for  their  approval,  approved  by  large  major- 
ities, and  then  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  courts, 
because  thus  submitted  to  the  people.  An  attempt  was 
made  in  1846  by  the  liquor  interest  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion once  for  all  for  the  whole  country.  With  Daniel 
Webster  and  Rufus  Choate  as  their  counsel,  the  dealers 
in  alcohol  carried  their  case  into  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States;  but  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
court  was  that  each  state  has  a  constitutional  right  to 
regulate  or  even  totally  suppress  the  liquor  traffic. 

In  1849  the  first  Civil  Damage  Law,  as  it  has  been 
called,  was  passed  in  Wisconsin,  prohibiting  the  retail 
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trade  in  intoxicating  liiiuors,  unless  the  vender  first  gave 
bonds  "to  support  all  paupers,  widows,  and  orphans, 
and  pav  the  expenses  of  all  civil  and  criminal  iimsecu- 
tioiis,  growing  out  of  or  justly  attributable  to  such  traf- 
fic." Several  other  states  followed  the  example  of  Wis- 
consin, and  these  laws  have  been  found  to  be  of  consid- 
erable practical  value. 

This  same  year,  1849,  the  cause  received  a  new  im- 
pulse from  the  presence  and  labors  of  fatlicr  Jlathew, 
the  Irish  apostle  of  temperance,  who  came  to  America 
in  June,  and  spent  sixteen  months  of  hard  work,  chiefly 
among  the  Irish  Catholics.  Crowds  greeted  him  every- 
where, and  large  numbers  took  the  pledge  at  his  hands. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  a  reaction  followed  this  swift 
success.  Many  pledged  themselves  by  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, moved  thereto  by  the  enthusiasm  of  assembled 
multitudes,  with  little,  clear,  intelligent,  fixed  conviction 
of  the  evils  inseparable  from  the  habits  which  they 
were  renoiuicing.  The  pope,  their  infallible  teacher 
both  in  regard  to  faith  and  morals,  had  never  pro- 
nounced moderate  drinking  a  sin,  either  mortal  or  ve- 
nial; and  even  occasional  dnnikenness  had  been  treated 
in  the  confessional  as  a  trivial  otl'ence.  The  retail  traf- 
fic, especially  in  the  cities,  was  more  largely  in  the  hands 
of  Irish  Catholics  than  any  other  class  of  people.  More- 
over, the  Cathohc  Church  wanted  donations  of  land  from 
city  authorities,  and  subsidies  from  the  public  treasury 
for  the  support  of  its  sectarian  institutions,  and  it  could 
obtain  what  it  wanted  only  by  a  political  alliance  with 
the  licpior  interest.  For  these  reasons  the  Catholic  cler- 
gv,  as  a  body,  seem  to  have  made  no  vigorous  effort  to 
hohl  the  ground  which  the  venerable  fatlier  iMatthew 
won  ;  and  the  lairy,  of  course,  have  felt  no  obligation  to 
be  wiser  than  their  teachers. 

During  the  period  named,  while  the  battle  was  raging 
in  reference  to  the  legalizing  of  the  traffic,  and  year  af- 
ter year  went  on  as  fiercely  as  ever,  the  liquor  interest 
received  powerful  reinforcements  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  During  the  twenty  j'ears  previous  to  1840  the 
immigration  from  Germany  numbered  155,000  persons. 
During  the  twenty  years  between  1840  and  18G0  the 
German  immigration  numbered  1,330,000.  This  vast 
multitude  brought  with  them  their  predilection  for  beer 
and  Sunday  holidays.  Under  their  auspices  the  manu- 
facture of  beer  became  a  great  business  interest,  and, 
especially  in  the  towns  and  cities,  saloons  sprang  up 
without  number,  until,  in  some  places,  there  was  a  sa- 
loon for  every  score  of  legal  voters.  The  distillers, 
brewers,  and  dealers  of  all  sorts,  uniting  their  forces, 
became  a  power  in  the  political  arena  which  no  party 
dared  to  leave  out  of  its  calculations,  and  before  which 
every  mean  and  mercenary  demagogue  hastened  to  fall 
on  his  knees. 

The  temperance  cause  is  so  pure,  its  logic  so  com- 
plete, so  utterly  unanswerable,  that  it  might  have  rout- 
ed all  its  enemies  had  the  contest  gone  on  without  in- 
terruption. I5ut  while  the  line  of  battle,  notwithstand- 
ing local  repulses  and  temporary  defeats,  was  steadily 
advancing,  its  progress  was  stayed  by  another  overmas- 
tering appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people.  The  se- 
ries of  events  which  preceded  the  late  civil  war  were 
culminating  in  an  agitation  which  swept  all  the  streams 
of  popular  enthusiasm  into  its  mighty  current.  The 
same  principles  and  convictions  which  made  men  the 
foes  of  the  alcoholic  curse  made  them  feel  keeidy  the 
national  peril;  while  those  who  were  coining  their  ill- 
gotten  gains  out  of  the  blood  of  their  neighbors  could 
be  expected  to  care  little  for  the  life  of  the  nation. 
Thus,  while  the  true  patriot  laid  aside  all  else  to  save 
his  country  from  the  awful  peril  of  the  liour,  the  selfish 
and  traitorous  liquor  interest  had  the  better  chan'ce  to 
plot  for  the  accomi)lishmcnt  of  its  own  sordid  ends. 

Still,  while  the  popular  demand  for  better  laws  in  re- 
gard to  the  traffic  in  alcohol  almost  ceased  for  a  time  to 
be  felt  in  current  politics,  the  moral  reform  made  some 
progress.  In  1856  the  American  .Juvenile  Temperance 
Society  was  founded  in  the  city  of  Xew  York,  and  the 


next  year  a  monthly  paper  for  children,  called  the  Ju- 
venile Tvmjnrancc  Buuntr,  was  established.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1859,  four  young  men,  who  had  met  one  Sunday 
evening  in  a  liquor  saloon  in  San  Francisco,  suddenly 
resolved  to  change  their  evil  course,  formed  a  society 
which  they  called  the  "  Dashaways,"  and  inaugurated 
an  extensive  movement  on  the  Pacific  coast  much  like 
the  Washingtonian  campaign  of  1840,  The  next  year 
a  similar  reform  organization,  originating  in  Chicago, 
spread  through  the  state  under  the  name  of  the  Tem- 
perance Flying  Artillery.  In  1802  the  spirit  ration  in 
the  United  States  navy,  which  was  made  optional  in 
1832,  totally  ceased  by  order  of  Congress;  and  coffee 
was  substituted  for  whiskey  in  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. The  friends  of  the  cause  were  everywhere  active 
in  their  benevolent  labors  among  the  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors during  the  war. 

The  fifth  National  Convention,  held  at  Saratoga  in 
August,  18G5,  organized  the  National  Temperance  So- 
ciety and  Publication  House,  whose  headquarters  are 
at  58  Keade  Street,  New  York,  and  which,  by  its  two 
periodicals,  the  XuVumul  Temperance  A  clvocate  and  the 
Youih's  Temperance  Banner,  and  its  numerous  volumes 
and  tracts,  has  been  an  efficient  instrument  in  enlight- 
ening and  stirring  the  public  mind.  In  April,  18()6, 
Congress  voted  to  banish  the  li()uor  traffic  from  the 
Capitol  and  the  public  grounds  at  Washington,  and  the 
next  winter  a  Congressional  Temperance  Society,  Hon. 
Henry  Wilson  president,  was  organized.  In  1868  the 
•'Friends  of  Temperance"  and  the  "Vanguard  of  P"ree- 
dom,"  the  one  a  society  of  white  people  and  the  other 
of  the  freedmen,  were  organized  in  the  South.  In  Jidy, 
1808,  the  sixth  National  Convention  met  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Its  most  important  resolution  declares  that  the 
temperance  cause  "  demands  the  persistent  use  of  the 
ballot  for  its  promotion."  In  1869  women  began  to 
form  associations  for  the  suppression  of  the  traffic.  The 
first  were  organized  in  Kutland,  Vt. ;  Clyde,  O. ;  and 
Jonesville  and  Adrian,  Mich.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  a  tidal-wave  of  enthusiasm  which  culminated  in  the 
Ohio  crusades,  and  crystallized  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Woman's  National  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
The  churches  were  actively  at  work.  "  Bands  of  Hope" 
were  formed  among  the  children.  The  iniquities  of  the 
license  system,  and  the  wisdom  of  separate  political  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  temperance  men,  were  everywhere 
discussed;  and  the  liquor-dealers,  in  alarm,  were  busy 
organizing  leagues  and  collecting  funds,  because,  as  they 
confessed,"  of  the  damage  being  done  to  the  liquor  busi- 
ness." 

In  January,  1873,  the  Hon.  Henry  Wilson  introduced 
in  the  United  States  Senate  a  bill  providing  for  a  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry,  whose  aim  was  to  secure  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  evils  of  the  alcoholic  habit,  and  as- 
certain what  measures  are  most  efficient  in  removing  or 
lessening  those  evils.  This  bill  has  been  repeatedly 
brought  forward  in  Congress,  backed  by  memorials  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  but  has  been  defeated  every 
time  by  the  influence  of  the  liquor  interest.  The  guilty 
alone  fear  the  light.  In  August,  1873,  the  seventh  Na- 
tional Convention  was  held  at  Saratoga.  It  declared 
again  that  the  legal  suppression  of  the  traffic  is  the  only 
effective  policy,  and  that  the  time  had  arrived  '•fully  to 
introduce  the  temperance  issue  into  state  and  national 
politics,"  hut  counselled  the  friends  of  the  cause  to  co- 
operate with  existing  political  parties  "  where  such  will 
endorse  the  policy  of  prohibition." 

In  the  winter  of  1873-74  a  novel  movement  began 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  Woman's  Crusade,  at- 
tracted universal  attention.  In  the  town  of  Hillsbor- 
ough, Highland  Co.,  O.,  the  liquor  trade  was  doing  its 
deadly  work,  and  at  the  same  time  the  enemies  of  that 
traffic  were  earnest  in  their  labors  to  lessen  its  ravages. 
At  a  public  meeting.  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  of  Boston,  told  how 
a  drunkard's  wife,  forty  years  ago,  after  long  and  fervent 
prayer,  gathered  a  band  of  Christian  women  and  wait- 
ed upon  the  liquor-dealer,  imploring  him  to  give  up  his 
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dreadful  business,  and  how  their  prayers  were  answered. 
The  next  day  seventy-five  Christian  women,  led  by 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Thompson,  a  daughter  of  ex-governor  Trim- 
ble, began  a  systematic  visitation  of  the  drug-stores, 
hotels,  and  saloons  of  Hillsborough,  and  continued  it  till 
victory  crowned  their  efforts.  In  eight  days  all  the  sa- 
loons were  closed.  The  work  spread  from  town  to  town 
and  from  city  to  city,  in  not  a  few  encountering  fierce 
opposition,  but  moving  on  in  triumph,  and  accomplish- 
ing great  and  permanent  good.  This  wonderfid  move- 
ment spread  into  other  states,  reclaiming  thousands  of 
inebriates,  closing  thousands  of  saloons,  and  giving  a 
mighty  impulse  to  all  forms  of  temperance  work. 

At  this  present  time  (January,  1880)  the  reform  seems 
to  be  even  more  prominently  before  the  public  mind 
than  it  was  before  the  war.  The  iniquities  of  the  traf- 
fic have  been  urged  upon  the  attention  of  tlie  legisla- 
tures of  the  states,  and  the  laws  are  constantly  chang- 
ing, generally  for  the  better,  occasionally  for  the  worse, 
as  Israel  or  Amalek  prevails,  so  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  classify  them.  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Ohio,  and  North  Carolina  prohibit  the  traffic  in 
all  intoxicating  liquors.  Iowa  prohibits  the  traffic  in 
distilled  liquors,  but  not  in  wine  and  beer.  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  ]\Iinnosota,  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  Texas,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
under  Local  Option  laws.  The  people  of  Kansas  are  to 
vote  this  fall  (1880)  on  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
State  Constitution,  which,  if  adopted,  will  prohibit  both 
the  manufacture  and  the  sale  of  alcoholic  intoxicants. 
Some  of  the  states,  as  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Illinois, 
hav^e  Civil  Damage  laws,  which  make  the  dealers  re- 
sponsible before  the  courts  for  mischief  done  by  means 
of  their  wares.  Nevada  has  no  law  on  the  subject.  In 
many  of  the  states  special  laws  give  particular  counties 
or  towns  the  power  to  prohibit,  by  popular  vote,  the 
trade  in  alcohol.  Experience  has  given  ample  demon- 
stration that  where  prohibitory  legislation  is  fully  sus- 
tained by  public  sentiment  the  liquor  traffic  can  be 
stamped  out  as  thoroughlj^  as  any  other  form  of  crime. 
All  through  the  land  the  active  friends  of  temperance, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  are  fixed  in  the  conviction 
that  the  common  traffic  in  alcoholic  drinks  is  a  crime 
against  society,  and  that  to  license  it  is  to  commit  an- 
other crime  against  the  public  welfare.  This  convic- 
tion grows  more  intense  from  year  to  year,  and  from 
this  position  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  there  will 
be  no  retreat. 

During  the  last  decade  the  field  of  battle  has  become 
as  broad  as  the  national  domain,  and  new  and  powerful 
forces  have  come  into  the  contest.  Previous  to  1860, 
there  were  onlj'  about  half  a  score  of  local  temperance 
societies  among  our  Catholic  population.  Now  there 
are  probably  a  thousand,  with  an  aggregate  of  200,000 
members.  The  Woman's  National  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  which  grew  out  of  the  Ohio  crusade  move- 
ment, and  was  organized  in  187-1,  has  spread  its  network 
of  societies  over  more  than  half  the  United  States,  and, 
by  its  conventions,  publications,  and  earnest  labors,  is 
wielding  a  powerful  influence.  The  Independent  Order 
of  Good  Templars,  which  originated  in  Central  New 
York  in  1851,  leads  all  the  other  compact  temperance 
organizations  in  numbers  and  continued  success.  It 
now  has  about  400,000  members  in  the  United  States, 
and  perhaps  300,000  more  chiefly  in  England  and  her 
colonies.  The  friends  of  temperance  are  organized, 
more  or  less  thoroughly,  in  every  state  of  the  Union. 
Forty-one  newspapers,  the  organs  of  the  various  tem- 
perance bodies,  are  disseminating  information  on  all 
sides. 

All  the  great  religious  denominations  among  us  have 
given  emphatic  utterance  to  their  sentiments,  not  onh' 
endorsing  fully  the  principle  of  total  abstinence,  but 
some  of  them  declaring,  as  did  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1872,  that  they 
"regard  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  the  using  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  morally  wrong ;"  recommend  the  use  of 


unfermented  wine  on  sacramental  occasions ;  and  record 
their  conviction  that  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  beverages 
should  be  suppressed  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 
There  probably  is  not  in  Christendom  any  other  body 
of  people  so  large,  and  so  free  from  tlie  use  of  intoxi- 
cants, as  the  evangelical  Protestants  of  llie  United  States. 
The  agitation  among  us  cannot  cease  till  the  right  is 
victorious. 

IV.  The  Temperance  Cause  in  Forei(jn  Countries. — 
The  first  temperance  society  in  the  British  isles  was 
formed  in  New  Koss,  Ireland,  in  August,  182il.  A  soci- 
ety was  formed  at  Greenock,  Scotland,  in  October  of  the 
same  year.  Early  in  1830  a  society  was  organized  at 
Bradford,  England.  The  reform  began,  as  in  America, 
in  opposition  to  the  use  of  distilled  spirits  only;  but 
in  1833  a  society  was  formed  at  Preston,  England,  on 
the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
drinks.  The  British  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Temperance  was  formed  at  Manchester  in  September, 
1835,  on  this  basis;  and  the  new  pledge  in  a  few  years 
wholly  superseded  the  old.  This  organization  after- 
wards changed  its  name  to  that  of  "The  British  Tem- 
perance League."  It  is  still  laboring,  with  accumulating 
power.  The  United  Kingdom  Alliance  was  formed  in 
1853,  and  is  still  in  vigorous  operation  and  doing  ex- 
cellent service.  Its  specific  aim  is  the  •'  total  legislative 
suppression  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  beverages." 
The  form  of  law  which  the  Alliance  is  laboring  to  se- 
cure is  one  giving  "  the  rate-payers  of  each  parish  and 
township  a  power  of  local  veto  over  tlie  issue  of  licenses." 
A  bill,  drawn  up  by  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson,  in  accordance 
with  this  aim,  has  been  offered  in  Parliament  every 
year  since  18G3  without  success,  but  not  without  en- 
couraging gains.  The  Alliance,  meanwhile,  is  spending 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually  in  advocating  the 
measure.  The  Scottish  Temperance  League,  formed  in 
18-14,  combines  both  branches  of  the  work — the  reform 
of  the  victim  and  the  legal  suppression  of  the  traffic. 
The  temperance  sentiment  of  the  Scottish  people  found 
expression,  in  1854,  in  wliat  is  called  the  "  Forbes  McKen- 
zie  Act,"  a  law  which  closes  all  public-houses  in  Scot- 
land during  the  whole  of  the  Sabbath,  and  on  other 
days  of  the  week  from  11  P.M.  to  8  A.M.  The  League 
has  an  income  of  about  $35,000,  maintains  a  vigorous 
Publication  House,  and  keeps  eight  or  ten  lecturers  con- 
stantly in  the  field.  The  Irish  Temperance  League  was 
organized  in  Belfast  in  1859,  for  "the  suppression  of 
drunkenness  by  moral  suasion,  legislative  prohibition, 
and  all  other  lawful  means."  It  has  an  income  of  about 
810,000,  publishes  a  journal,  and  employs  agents  to  labor 
throughout  the  island.  Tlie  women  of  Great  Britain 
have  also  organized  a  Christian  Temperance  Associa- 
tion, meeting  for  that  purpose  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in 
April,  1876,  and  they  are  engaging  heartily  in  the  good 
work. 

In  Sweden  a  temperance  society  was  formed  in  Stock- 
holm in  1831,  and  some  five  hinidred  more  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  during  the  next  ten  years.  King 
Oscar  himself  became  a'  member,  and  also  caused  tracts 
and  papers  to  be  regularly  distributed  in  the  army  and 
the  navj'.  Great  benefits  have  followed  among  the 
people,  and  the  reform  is  still  progressing. 

In  Australia,  jMadagascar,  India,  and  China  the  re- 
form has  begLui  its  work,  which,  we  trust,  will  never 
cease,  in  all  its  broad  field,  till  the  enormous  vice  and 
crime  at  whose  extinction  it  aims  shall  be  found  no 
more  among  men. 

V.  Liierature. — Jlany  valuable  works  have  been  pub- 
lished which  treat  of  the  matters  that  form  the  basis 
of  the  temperance  movement,  among  them  the  follow- 
ing: Beecher  [Lyman],  &lx  Sermons  on  Temperance 
(1823);  'i!\Qtt,  Lectures  on  Temperance  (1857);  Perma- 
nent Temperance  Documents  (1837-42) :  Bacchus  (Lond.)  ; 
Anti-Bacchus  (\hii\,);  Carpenter,  Physiolof/y  of  Intem- 
perance; WWsan,  Patholof/y  of  Drunkenness  ;  Pitman, 
Alcohol  ami  the  State;  Richardson,  Alcohol,  and  Tem- 
perance Lesson  Book;  Farrar,  Talks  on  Temperance; 
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Lee,  Text-hook  of  Temperance ;  Crane,  A  rts  of  Intoxi- 
cation ;  riargreaves.  Our  Wasted  Jiesouiceg :  Lizars, 
Alcohol  and  Tobacco;  The  Prohibilionint's  Text-book; 
Bacchus  Dethroned;  Hunt,  Alcohol  as  a  Food  and 
Medicine;  Vat  tow,  Bible  W'ims,  or  Laws  of  Fermenta- 
tion ;  IJichariison,  Action  of  Alcohol  on  the  Body  and 
on  the  Mind:  Kdmiiiids,  Medical  Use  of  Alcohol;  Eioh- 
anlson,  Medical  Profession  and  Alcohol,  ami  Moderate 
Drinking;  Storey,  Alcohol,  its  Auture  and  Effects;  The 
Centennial  Temperance  Volume,     (J.  T.  C.) 

Temple,  a  word  used  to  designate  a  building  dedi- 
cated to  tlie  worship  of  a  deity.  In  this  article  we 
treat  only  of  the  scries  of  edilices  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose at  Jerusalem,  and  in  doing  so  we  use,  in  part  only, 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  Biblical  dictionaries 
of  Kitto,  Smith,  and  Fairbairn.     See  Palace. 

I.  Names. — The  usual  and  apjiropriate  Heb.  term  for 
this  structure  is  ^^"n,  luykul,  which  properly  denotes 
a  royal  residence,  and  hence  the  sacred  name  mtT^,  Je- 
hovah,  is  frequently  added ;  occasionally  it  is  also  qual- 
ified by  the  epithet  'C~ip,  kddesh,  sanctuary,  to  designate 
its  sacredness.  Sometimes  the  simpler  phrase  TT^a 
nin*',  b<-yth  yehovdh,  house  of  Jehovah,  is  used;  and  in 
lieu  of  the  latter  other  names  of  the  Deity,  especiall}' 
d'^n'SX,  elohim,  God,  are  employed.  The  nsual  Greek 
word  is  I'rti'c,  which,  however,  strictly  denotes  the  cen- 
tral building  or  fane  itself;  while  the  more  general  term 
Upov  included  all  the  associated  structures,  i.  e.  the 'sur- 
rounding courts,  etc. 

The  above  leading  word  ?3"v}  is  a  participial  noun 
from  the  root  ?zn,  to  hold  or  receive,  and  reminds  us 
strongly  of  the  Koman  iemphim,  from  r'tf-itroQ,  rif^tvoj, 
locus  liberatus  et  effatus.  When  an  augur  had  defined 
a  space  in  which  he  intended  to  make  his  observations, 
he  tixed  his  tent  in  it  (tabernaculum  capere'),  with  planks 
and  curtains.  In  the  arx  this  was  not  necessary,  be- 
cause there  was  a  permanent  aurpiraculum.  The  Sept. 
usually  renders  OZ'^Ti,  "temple,"  bj'  oIkoq  or  vaoc,  but 
in  the  Apocrj'pha  and  the  New  Test,  it  is  generally  called 
TO  upov.  IJabbinical  appellations  are  lli'npafi  r''3. 
heyth  ham- Mikddsh,  the  house  of  the  sanctuary,  H'^S 
ni'^nsn,  the  chosen  house,  Cwb^n  ri"2,  the  house  of 
ages,  because  the  ark  was  not  transferred  from  it,  as  it 
was  from  Gilgal  after  24,  from  Shiloh  after  3G9,  from 
Nob  after  13,  and  from  Gibcon  after  50  years.  It  is  also 
called  "i""^,  a  dwelling,  i.  e.  of  God. 

In  imitation  of  this  nomenclature,  the  word  temple 
elsewhere  in  Scripture,  in  a  figurative  sense,  denotes 
sometimes  the  Church  of  Christ  (Kev.  iii,  12):  "Him 
that  overcometh  will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of 
my  God."  Paul  says  (2  Thess.  ii,  4)  that  Antichrist  "  as 
God  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that 
he  is  God."  Sometimes  it  imports  heaven  (Psa.  xi,  4)  : 
"  The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple ;  the  Lord's  throne  is 
in  heaven."  The  martj-rs  in  heaven  are  said  to  be 
"before  the  throne  of  God,  and  to  serve  him  day  and 
night  in  his  temple"  (Rev.  vii,  15).  The  soul  of  a 
rigliteous  man  is  the  temple  of  God,  because  it  is  in- 
habited by  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor.  iii,  16,  17;  vi,  19; 
2  Cor.  vi,  16). 

II.  History  of  the  Temple  and  its  Several  Successors. 
— 1.  The  First  Temple.  —  After  the  Israelites  had  ex- 
changed their  nomadic  life  for  a  life  in  permanent  habi- 
tations, it  was  becoming  that  they  should  exchange  also 
their  movable  sanctuary  or  tabernacle  for  a  temple. 
There  elapsed,  however,  after  the  conquest  of  Palestine, 
several  centuries  during  which  the  sanctuary  continued 
movable,  although  the  nation  became  more  and  more 
stationary.  It  appears  that  the  first  who  planned  the 
erection  of  a  stone -built  sanctuary  was  David,  who, 
when  he  was  inhabiting  his  house  of  cedar,  and  God 
had  given  him  rest  from  all  his  enemies,  meditated  the 
design  of  building  a  temple  in  which  the  ark  of  God 


might  be  placed,  instead  of  being  deposited  "withiil 
curtains,"  or  in  a  tent,  as  hitherto.  This  design  was  at 
first  encouraged  by  the  iinipliet  Nathan;  but  he  was 
afterwards  instructed  to  tell  David  that  such  a  work 
was  less  appropriate  for  him,  who  had  been  a  warrior 
from  his  youth,  and  had  shed  much  blood,  than  for  his 
son,  who  should  enjoj'  in  ijrosperity  and  peace  the  re- 
wards of  his  father's  victories.  Nevertheless,  the  de- 
sign itself  was  highly  approved  as  a  token  of  proper 
feelings  towards  tlie  Divine  King  (2  Sam.  vii,  1-12;  1 
Chrou.  xvii,  1-14;  xxviii).  See  Daviu.  We  learn, 
moreover,  from  1  Kings  v  and  1  Chron.  xxii  that  Da- 
vid had  collected  materials  which  were  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  the  erection  of  the  Temi)le,  which  was  com- 
menced four  years  after  his  death,  in  the  second  month 
(comp.  1  Kings  vi,  1 ;  2  Chron.  iii,  2).  This  corresponds 
to  May,  P».C.  1010.  AVe  thus  learn  that  the  Israelitish 
sanctuary  had  remained  movable  more  than  four  cen- 
turies subsetjuent  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  "In  the 
fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign  was  the  foinidation  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord  laid,  in  the  month  Siv;  and  in 
the  eleventh  year,  in  the  month  Bui,  which  is  the  eighth 
month,  was  the  house  finished  throughont  all  the  parts 
thereof,  and  according  to  all  the  fashion  of  it.  So  was 
he  seven  years  in  building  it."     See  Solomon. 

The  workmen  and  the  materials  employed  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Temple  were  chiefly  procured  l)y  Solomon 
from  Iliram.king  of  Tyre,  who  was  rewarded  by  a  liberal 
importation  of  «'heat.  Josephus  states  (.4  «^  viii,  2)  that 
duplicates  of  tire  letters -which  passed  between  Solomon 
and  king  Hiram  were  still  extant  in  his  time,  both  at 
Jerusalem  and  among  the  Tj'rian  records.  He  informs 
us  that  the  persons  employed  in  collecting  and  arrang- 
ing the  materials  for  the  Temple  were  ordered  to  search 
out  the  largest  stones  for  the  foundation,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  use  on  the  mountains  where  they  were  pro- 
cured, and  then  convey  them  to  Jerusalem.  In  this 
part  of  the  business  Hiram's  men  were  ordered  to  assist, 
Josephus  adds  that  the  foundation  was  sunk  to  an  as- 
tonishing depth,  and  composed  of  stones  of  singular  mag- 
nitude, and  very  durable.  Being  closely  mortised  into 
the  rock  with  great  ingenuity,  they  formed  a  basis  ade- 
quate to  the  support  of  the  intended  structure.  Jose- 
phus gives  to  the  Temple  the  same  length  and  breadth 
as  are  given  in  1  Kings,  but  mentions  sixty  cubits  as 
the  height.  He  says  that  the  walls  were  composed  en- 
tirely of  white  stone ;  that  the  walls  and  ceilings  were 
wainscoted  with  cedar,  which  was  covered  with  the 
purest  gold ;  that  the  stones  were  put  together  with 
such  ingenuit}'  that  the  smallest  interstices  were  not 
perceptible,  and  that  the  timbers  were  joined  with  iron 
cramps.  It  is  remarkable  that  after  the  Temple  was 
finished,  it  was  not  consecrated  by  the  high-priest,  but 
by  a  layman,  by  the  king  in  person,  by  means  of  extem- 
poraneous prayers  and  sacrifices.     See  SiiiiCiiiNAH. 

The  Temple  remained  the  centre  of  public  worship 
for  all  the  Israelites  only  till  the  death  of  Solomon,  af- 
ter which  ten  tribes  forsook  this  sanctuary.  But  even 
in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  it  was  from  time  to  time  des- 
ecrated by  altars  erected  to  idols.  For  instance,  "Ma- 
nasseh  built  altars  for  all  the  host  of  heaven  in  the  two 
courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  he  caused  his 
son  to  pass  through  the  fire,  and  observed  times,  and 
used  enchantments,  and  dealt  with  familiar  spirits  and 
wizards:  he  wrought  much  wickedness  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord  to  provoke  him  to  anger.  And  he  set  a  grav- 
en image  of  the  grove  that  he  had  made  in  the  house," 
etc.  Thus  we  find  also  that  king  Josiah  commanded 
Hilkiah,  the  high-priest,  and  the  priests  of  the  second 
order  to  remove  the  idols  of  Baal  and  Asherah  from  the 
house  of  the  Lord  (2  Kings  xxiii,4, 13):  "And  the  al- 
tars that  were  on  the  top  of  the  upper  chamber  of  Ahaz 
which  the  kings  of  Judah  had  made,  and  the  altars 
which  Manasseh  had  made  in  the  two  courts  of  the 
house  of  tlie  Lord,  did  the  king  beat  down,  and  brake 
them  down  from  thence,  and  cast  the  dust  of  them  into 
the  brook  Kidron."     In  fact,  we  are  informed  that,  iu 
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spite  of  the  better  means  of  public  devotion  which  the 
sanctuary  undoubtedly  afforded,  the  national  morals  de- 
clined so  much  that  the  chosen  nation  became  worse 
than  the  idolaters  whom  the  Lord  destroyed  before  the 
children  of  Israel  (xxi,  9)— a  clear  proof  that  the  pos- 
session of  external  means  is  not  a  guarantee  for  their 
right  use.  It  appears  also  that  during  the  times  when 
it  was  fashionable  at  court  to  worship  Baal  the  Temple 
stood  desolate,  and  that  its  repairs  were  neglected  (xii, 
(5,  7).  We  further  learn  that  the  cost  of  the  repairs 
was  defrayed  chiefly  by  voluntary  contribution,  by  of- 
ferings, and  by  redemption  money  (ver.  ■!,  5).  The 
original  cost  of  the  Temple  seems  to  have  been  defray- 
ed by  royal  bounty,  and  in  great  measure  by  treasures 
collected  by  David  for  that  purpose.  There  was  a  treas- 
ury in  the  Temple  in  whicli  much  precious  metal  was 
collected  for  the  maintenance  of  public  worship.  The 
gold  and  silver  of  the  Temple  were,  however,  frequent- 
ly applied  to  political  purposes  (1  Kings  xv,  18  sq. ;  2 
kings  xii,  18;  xvi,  8;  xviii,  15).  The  treasury  of  the 
Temple  was  repeatedly  plundered  b_y  foreign  invaders: 
for  instance,  by  Shishak  (1  Kings  xiv,  20);  by  Jeho- 
ash,  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xiv,  14) ;  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar (xxiv,  13) ;  and,  lastly,  again  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who,  having  removed  the  valuable  contents,  caused  the 
Temple  to  be  burned  down  (xxv,  9  sq.),  summer,  B.C. 
588.  The  building  had  stood  since  its  completion  415 
years  (Josephus  has  470,  and  Ruflnus  370,  years).  Thus 
terminated  what  the  later  Jews  called  "jVi'Xin  H^j, 
the  first  house.     See  Jerusalkm. 

2.  The  Second  Temple.  — \n  the  year  B.C.  536  the 
Jews  obtained  permission  from  C\'rus  to  colonize  their 
native  land.  Cyrus  commanded  also  tliat  tlie  sacred 
utensils  which  had  been  pillaged  in  the  first  Temple 
should  be  restored,  and  that  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple  assistance  should  be  granted  (Ezra  i  and  vi;  2 
Chron.  xxxvi,  22  sq.).  The  first  colony  which  return- 
ed under  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  having  collected  the 
necessary  means,  and  having  also  obtained  the  assist- 
ance of  Phoenician  \vorkmen,  commenced  in  the  second 
year  after  their  return  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple, 
spring,  B.C.  535.  The  Sidonians  brought  rafts  of  ce- 
dar-trees from  Lebanon  to  Joppa.  The  Jews  refused 
the  co-operation  of  the  Samaritans,  who,  being  thereby 
offended,  induced  the  king  Artachshashta  (probably 
Sraerdis)  to  prohibit  the  building.  It  was  only  in  the 
second  year  of  Darius  H\'staspis  (summer,  B.C.  520)  that 
the  building  was  resumed.  It  was  completed  in  the 
sixth  year  of  this  king,  winter,  B.C.  516  (comp.  Ezra  v 
and  vi;  Hagg.  i,  15).  According  to  Josephus  (^Ant.  xi, 
4,7),  the  Temple  was  completed  in  the  ninth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Darius.  The  old  men  who  had  seen  the 
first  Temple  were  moved  to  tears  on  beholding  the  sec- 
ond, which  appeared  like  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  first  (f^zra  iii,  12;  Hagg.  ii,  3  sq.).  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  not  so  much  in  dimensions  that  the 
second  Temple  was  inferior  to  the  first  as  in  splendor, 
and  in  being  deprived  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which 
had  been  burned  with  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  See 
Captivity. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Seleucidse  in  the  king- 
dom of  Syria,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  invaded  Egypt  sev- 
eral times.  During  his  first  expedition,  B.C.  171,  the 
renegade  Menelaus  (q.  v.)  procured  the  death  of  the 
regular  high-priest  Onias  III  (q.  v.)  (2  Mace,  iv,  27  sq.); 
during  his  second  campaign,  on  retiring  for  winter-quar- 
ters to  Palestine,  Antiochus  slew  certain  other  persons, 
B.C.  170;  and,  finally,  he  pillaged  and  desecrated  the 
Temple,  and  subdued  and  plundered  .Jerusalem,  June, 
B.C.  168.  He  also  ordered  the  discontinuance  of  the 
daily  sacrifice.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  caused 
an  altar  for  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  Olympius  to  be  placed 
on  the  altar  of  Jehovah  in  the  Temple  (vii,  2,  5).  This 
was  "the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate."  At  the 
same  time,  he  devoted  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  in 
allusion  to  the  foreign  origin  of  its  worshippers,  to  Ju- 


piter Sfi'iof.  The  Temple  at  Jerusalem  became  so 
desolate  that  it  was  overgrown  with  vegetation  (1  jNIacc. 
iv,  38;  2  Mace,  vi,  4).  Three  j-ears  after  this  profana- 
tion (Dec.  25,  B.C.  165)  Judas  Maccabajus,  having  de- 
feated the  Syrian  armies  in  Palestine,  cleansed  the 
Temple,  and  again  commenced  sacrificing  to  Jehovah 
upon  the  altar  there.  He  repaired  the  building,  fur- 
nished new  utensils,  and  erected  fortifications  against 
future  attacks  (1  Mace,  iv,  43-60;  vi,  7;  xiii,  53;  2 
Mace,  i,  18;  X,  3).  Forty-five  days  after  cleansing  the 
sanctuary,  Antiochus  died.  Thus  were  fulfilled  the  pre- 
dictions of  Daniel:  from  "the  casting  down  some  of 
the  liost  and  stars,"  i.  e.  slaying  some  of  the  pious  and 
influential  Jews  by  Antiochus,  especially  from  the  death 
of  Onias,  B.C.  171,  to  the  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary, 
B.C.  165,  was  six  years  (of  360  days  each)  and  140  days, 
or  2300  days  (Dan.  viii,  8-14);  from  the  reduction  of 
Jerusalem,  B.C.  168,  to  the  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary, 
B.C.  165,  was  three  years  and  a  half,  i.  e.  "  a  time,  times, 
and  a  half,"  or  1290  days  (vii,  25;  xii,  7,  11);  and  froiti 
the  reduction  of  Jerusalem,  B.C.  168,  to  the  death  of 
Antiochus,  which  occurred  early  in  B.C.  164,  forty-five 
days  after  the  purification  of  the  Temple,  1335  days. 
As  to  the  140  days,  we  have  no  certain  date  in  histo- 
ry to  reckon  them  ;  but  if  the  years  are  correct,  we 
may  well  suppose  the  days  to  be  so  (ver.  12;  Josephus, 
A  nt.  xii,  7,  6 ;  War,  pref.  7  ;  i,  1, 1 ;  1  Mace,  i,  46,  47  ;  iv, 
38-61;  2  Mace,  v,  11-27;  vi,  1-9).  See  Antiochus. 
Alexander  JannsBus,  about  B.C.  106,  separated  the  court 
of  the  priests  from  the  external  court  bj'^  a  wooden  rail- 
ing (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  5).  During  the  contentions 
among  the  later  Maccabees,  Pompey  attacked  the  Tem- 
ple from  the  north  side,  caused  a  great  massacre  in  its 
courts,  but  abstained  from  plundering  the  treasury-,  al- 
though he  even  entered  the  holv  of  holies,  B.C.  63  {ibid. 
xiv,  4).  Herod  the  Great,  with  the  assistance  of  Roman 
troops,  stormed  the  Temple,  B.C.  37 ;  on  which  occasion 
some  of  the  surrounding  halls  were  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged.    See  Palestine. 

3.  The  Third  Temple. — Herod,  wishing  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Cluirch-and-Sfate  party,  and  being 
fond  of  architectural  display,  undertook  not  merely  to 
repair  the  second  Temple,  but  to  raise  a  perfectly  new 
structure.  As,  however,  the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel  was 
not  actually  destroyed,  but  only  removed  after  the  prep- 
arations for  the  new  Temple  w^ere  completed,  there  has 
arisen  some  debate  whetlier  the  Temple  of  Herod  could 
properlj-  be  called  tlie  third  Temple.  The  reason  why 
the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel  was  not  at  once  taken  down 
in  order  to  make  room  for  the  more  splendid  structure 
of  Herod  is  explained  by  Josephus  as  follows  (^Ant.  xv, 
11,  2):  "The  Jews  were  afraid  that  Herod  would  pull 
down  the  whole  edifice  and  not  be  able  to  carry  his  in- 
tentions as  to  its  rebuilding  into  effect;  and  this  danger 
appeared  to  them  to  be  very  great,  and  the  vastness  of 
the  undertaking  to  be  such  as  could  hardly  be  accom- 
plished. But  while  they  were  in  this  disposition  the 
king  encouraged  them,  and  told  them  he  would  not  pull 
down  their  Temple  till  all  things  were  gotten  ready  for 
building  it  up  entirely.  As  Herod  promised  them  this 
beforehand,  so  he  did  not  break  his  word  with  them, 
but  got  ready  a  thousand  wagons  that  were  to  bring 
stones  for  this  building,  and  chose  out  ten  thousand  of 
the  most  skilful  workmen,  and  bought  a  thousand  sacer- 
dotal garments  for  as  many  of  the  priests,  and  had  some 
of  them  taught  the  arts  of  stone-cutters,  and  others  of 
carpenters,  and  then  began  to  build;  but  this  not  till 
everything  was  well  prepared  for  the  work."  The  work 
was  actually  commenced  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Herod  —  that  is,  the  beginning  of  B.C.  21. 
Priests  and  Levites  finished  the  Temple  itself  in  one  year 
and  a  half.  The  out-buildings  and  courts  required  eight 
years.  However,  some  building  operations  were  con- 
stantly in  progress  under  the  successors  of  Herod,  and 
it  is  in  reference  to  this  we  are  informed  that  the  Tem- 
ple was  finished  only  under  Albinos,  the  last  procurator 
but  one,  not  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  Jew- 
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ish  war  in  which  the  Temple  was  aj^ain  destroyed.  It 
is  in  reference  also  to  these  protracted  builiiin.i,'  opera- 
tions that  the  Jews  said  to  Jesus,  "  Forty  and  six  years 
was  this  Teuiple  in  building"  (John  ii,  20).     See  Hek- 

OD. 

Under  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Temple  remained  ap- 
parently iti  good  order,  and  Herod  Agrippa,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  emperor  Claudius  its  guardian,  even 
planned  the  repair  of  tiie  eastern  part,  whieli  iiad  prob- 
ably been  destroyed  during  one  of  the  contiicts  between 
tiie  Jews  and  l>omans  of  which  tlie  Temple  was  repeat- 
edly the  scene  (.loseidins,  Ant.  xvii,  10).  During  the 
final  struggle  of  the  Jews  against  the  Romans,  A.D.  70, 
the  Temple  was  the  last  scene  of  the  tug  of  war.  The 
Koraans  rushed  from  the  Tower  of  Antonia  into  the  sa- 
cred precincts,  tiie  luUls  of  which  were  set  on  fire  by 
the  Jews  themselves.  It  was  .igainst  the  will  of  Titus 
that  a  IJoman  soldier  tlirew  a  firebrand  into  liie  north- 
ern out-buildings  of  the  Temple,  which  caused  the  con- 
flagration of  the  wiiole  structure,  althougli  Titus  him- 
self endeavored  to  extinguisii  the  fire  (ll'ff,  vi,  4). 
Josephus  remarks,"  One  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  accu- 
racy of  this  period  thereto  relating;  for  the  same  month 
and  day  were  now  observed,  as  I  said  before,  wherein 
the  holy  house  was  burned  formerly  by  the  Babylonians. 
Xow  the  number  of  j-ears  that  passed  from  its  first 
foundation,  which  was  laid  by  king  Solomon,  till  this 
its  destruction,  which  happened  in  the  second  year  of 
the  reign  of  Vespasian,  are  collected  to  be  one  thousand 
one  huiulred  and  thirty,  besides  seven  months  and  fif- 
teen days ;  and  from  the  second  building  of  it,  which 
was  done  by  Haggai  in  the  second  year  of  Cyrus  the 
king,  till  its  destruction  under  Vespasian  there  were  six 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  and  forty-five  days." 

The  sacred  utensils,  the  golden  table  of  the  shew- 
bread,  the  book  of  the  law,  and  the  golden  candlestick 
were  displayed  in  the  triumidi  at  Home.  Representa- 
tions of  them  are  still  to  be  seen  sculptured  in  relief  on 
the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus  (see  Fleck,  Wissenschaft- 
licke  Heine,  i,  1,  plate  i-iv;  and  Reland,  De  Spoliis  Tem- 
pli  Hiernsolymitani  in  Arcu  Titiiino,  ed.  E.  A.  Schulze 
[Traj.  ad  Rh.  1775]).  The  place  where  the  Temple  had 
stood  seemed  to  be  a  dangerous  centre  for  the  rebell- 
ious population,  until,  in  A.D.  136,  the  etnperor  Hadrian 
founded  a  Roman  colony  under  the  name  /Elia  Capito- 
lina  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  and  dedicated  a  temple 
to  Jupiter  Capitolinus  on  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Jehovali.  Henceforth  no  Jew  was  permitted  to  ap- 
proach the  site  of  the  ancient  Temple,  although  the 
worshippers  of  Jehovah  were,  in  derision,  compelled  to 
pay  a  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
(see  Dion  Cassius  [Xiphil.J,  Ixix,  12;  Jerome,  Ad  Jes. 
ii,  9;  vi,  11  sq. ;  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  iv,  6 ;  Demon- 
stratio  Eviinfjelico,  viii,  18).  Under  the  reign  of  Con- 
staiitine  the  Great  some  Jews  were  severely  punished 
for  having  attempted  to  restore  the  Temple  (see  F'abri- 
cii  Lux  Ecdiir/elii,  p.  124). 

The  emperor  JuHan  undertook,  in  3G3,  to  rebuild  the 
Temple;  but,  after  considerable  preparation  and  much 
expense,  he  was  compelled  to  desist  by  fiames  which 
burst  forth  from  the  foundations  (see  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  xxiii,  1;  Socrates,  /Juf.  Kecks,  in,  20;  Sozomen, 
"  V,  22;  Tlieodoret,  iii,  15;  Schriickh,  Kirchengeschichte, 
vi,  3x5  sq.).  Rejieated  attempts  have  been  made  to 
account  for  these  igneous  explosions  by  natural  causes; 
for  instance,  by  the  ignition  of  gases  which  had  long 
been  pent  up  in  subterraneous  vaults  (see  Michaelis, 
Zerstr.  kl.  Schrift.  iii,  453  sq.).  A  similar  event  is  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  (^Ant.  xvi,  7,  1),  where  we  are  in- 
formed that  Herod,  while  plundering  the  tombs  of  Da- 
vid and  Solomon,  was  suddenly  frightened  by  flames 
whicii  burst  out  and  killed  two  of  his  soldiers.  Bishop 
Warburton  contends  for  the  miraculousnessof  the  event 
in  his  discfuirse  Concerninrj  the  EarthqiKike  and  Fiery 
Eruption  triiich  Ihfeated  .Julians  A  ttempt  to  Rebuild  the 
Temple  of  Jernsalem,  See  also  Lotter,  llistoria  In- 
staunttionis  Teinpli  Uicrosolyruilaiu  sub  Juliano  (Lips. 


1728,  4to);  Michaelis  (F.  Holzfuss),  Zim.  rfe  TempH  ffi- 
erosulyniitani  .Juliani  Mandato  per  Judtnosjrustra  Ten' 
lata  liestitutiotui  (\.\a\.  1751,  4to) ;  Lardner,  Collection 
of  Ancient  .Ictcish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  iv,  57  sq. ; 
Ernesti,  Theol.  Bibl.  ix,  ()04  sq.  R.  Tourlet's  French 
translation  of  the  works  of  Julian  (Paris,  1821).  ii,  435 
sq.,  contains  an  examination  of  the  evidence  concern- 
ing tliis  remarkable  event.  See  also  Jost,  Gesehichte 
der  Israeliten,  iv,  211,  254  sq. ;  and  id.,  Allt/emeine  Ge- 
sehichte lies  jiidischen  Vol/ccs,  ii,  158.     See  Jri.iAX. 

A  splendid  mosfpie  now  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
Temple.  This  moscpie  was  erected  by  the  caliph  Omar 
after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Saracens  in  G36. 
Some  think  that  Omar  changed  a  Christian  church 
which  stood  on  the  ground  of  the  Temjile  into  the 
mosque  which  is  now  called  El  Aksa,  the  outer,  or 
northern,  because  it  is  the  third  of  the  most  celelirated 
mosques,  two  of  which,  namely,  those  of  Mecca  and  ^le- 
dina,  are  in  a  more  soutliern  latitude.     See  IMosque. 

in.  Situation  and  Accessories  of  the  Temple. — 1.  The 
site  of  the  Temple  is  clearly  stated  in  2  Cliron.  iii,  1 : 
'•Then  Solomon  began  to  build  the  ho'use  of  the  Lord 
at  Jerusalem  in  jVIount  Moriah,  where  the  Lord  ai)pear- 
ed  unto  David,  his  father,  in  the  place  that  David  had 
prepared  in  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  (or  Araunah) 
tlie  .Jebusite."  In  south-eastern  countries  the  site  of 
the  threshing-floors  is  selected  according  to  the  same 
principles  w^hich  might  guide  us  in  the  selection  of  the 
site  of  windmills.  We  find  them  usually  on  the  tops 
of  hills  which  are  on  all  sides  exposed  to  the  winds,  the 
current  of  which  is  required  in  order  to  separate  the 
grain  from  the  chaff.  It  seems  that  the  summit  of  Mo- 
riah, although  large  enough  for  the  agricultural  pur- 
poses of  Araunah,  had  no  level  sufficient  for  the  plans 
of  Solomon,  According  to  Josephus  {War,  v,  5),  the 
foundations  of  the  Temple  were  laid  on  a  steep  emi- 
nence, the  summit  of  which  was  at  first  insufKcient  for 
the  Temple  and  altar.  As  it  was  surrounded  by  preci- 
pices, it  became  necessarj'  to  build  up  walls  and  but- 
tresses in  order  to  gain  more  ground  by  filling  up  the 
interval  Avith  earth.  The  hill  was  also  fortified  by  a 
threefold  wall,  the  lowest  tier  of  which  was  in  some 
places  more  than  three  hundred  cubits  high ;  and  the 
depth  of  the  foundation  was  not  visible,  because  it  had 
been  necessary  in  some  parts  to  dig  deep  into  the  ground 
in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  support.  The  dimensions 
of  the  stones  of  which  the  walls  were  composed  were 
enormous;  Josephus  mentions  a  length  of  forty  cubits. 
It  is,  however,  likely  that  some  parts  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Moriah  were  added  at  a  later  period. 

As  we  shall  eventually  see,  the  position  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  present  area  of  the  Haran  reasonably  cor- 
respond to  the  requirements  of  the  several  ancient  ac- 
counts of  the  Temple.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  look- 
ing at  the  natural  conformation  of  the  rocky  hill  itself, 
that  the  central  building  always  occupied  the  summit 
where  the  Mosque  of  Omar  now  stands.  The  theory  of 
Fergusson  (in  Smith's  Diet,  ef  the  Bible,  and  elsewhere) 
that  it  was  situated  in  the  extreme  south-west  corner 
of  the  present  platform  has  not  met  with  acceptance 
among  archa'ologists.     See  Moriah. 

The  Temple  was  in  ancient  warfare  almost  impregna- 
ble, from  the  ravines  at  the  precipitous  edge  of  which 
it  stood;  but  it  required  more  artificial  fortifications  on 
its  western  and  northern  sides,  which  were  surrounded 
by  the  city  of  Jerusalem  ;  for  this  reason  there  was 
erected  at  its  north-western  corner  the  Tower  of  Anto- 
nia, which,  although  standing  on  a  lower  level  than  the 
Temple  itself,  was  so  high  as  to  overlook  the  sacred 
buildings,  with  which  it  was  connected  partly  by  a  large 
staircase,  partly  bj*  a  subterraneous  commimication. 
This  tower  protected  the  Temple  from  sudden  incur- 
sions from  the  cit^'  of  Jerusalem,  and  from  dangerous 
commotions  among  the  thousands  who  were  frequently 
assembled  within  the  precincts  of  the  courts;  which 
also  were  sometimes  used  for  popular  meetings.  See 
Antoklv. 
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2.  INIany  savants  have  adopted  a  style  as  if  they  pos- 
sessed much  information  about  the  archives  of  the  Tem- 
ple; there  are  a  few  indications  from  which  we  learn 
that  important  documents  were  deposited  in  the  Taber- 
nacle and  Temple.  Even  in  Dent,  xxxi,  26,  we  find  that 
the  book  of  the  law  was  deposited  in  the  ark  of  the  cov- 
enant; and  according  to  2  Kings  xxii,  8,  Hilkiah  redis- 
covered the  book  of  the  law  in  the  liouse  of  Jehovah. 
In  2  Mace,  ii,  13  we  find  a  f3(/3XioS»;icj}  mentioned,  ap- 
parently consisting  chiefly  of  the  canonical  books,  and 
probably  deposited  in  the  Temple.  In  Josephus  ( [Var, 
v,  5)  it  is  mentioned  that  a  book  of  the  law  was  found 
in  the  Temple.  It  appears  that  the  sacred  writings 
were  kept  in  the  Temple  {A7it.  v,  1, 17).  Copies  of  po- 
litical documents  seem  to  have  been  deposited  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Temple  (1  Mace,  xiv,  49).  This  treas- 
ury, 6  Ifpoc  Srquavpog,  was  managed  by  an  inspector, 
ya^vfvXa^,  "i"T5,  and  it  contained  the  great  sums 
which  were  annually  paid  in  by  the  Israelites,  each  of 
whom  paid  a  half-shekel,  and  many  ofwliom  sent  dona- 
tions in  money  and  precious  vessels,  ava^i]jxaTa.  Such 
costly  iiresents  were  especially  transmitted  by  rich  pros- 
elytes, and  even  sometimes  by  pagan  princes  (2  Mace,  iii, 
3 ;  Josephus,  A  nt.  xiv,  16,  4 ;  xviii,  3,  5 ;  xix,  G,  1 ;  \V<ir, 
ii,  17,  3;  v,  13,  6;  Cont.  Apion.  ii,  5;  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  59 
sq.,  569).  It  is  said  especially  that  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus  was  verj'  liberal  to  the  Temple, in  order  to  prove  his 
gratitude  for  having  been  permitted  to  procure  the  Sept. 
translation  (Aristeas,  De  Tramlat.  LXX,  p.  109  sq.).  The 
gifts  exhibited  in  the  Temple  are  mentioned  in  Luke 
xxi,  5 ;  we  rind  even  that  the  rents  of  the  whole  town 
of  Ptolemais  were  given  to  the  Temple  (1  Mace,  x,  39). 
There  were  also  preserved  historical  curiosities  (2  Kings 
xi,  10),  especially  the  arms  of  celebrated  heroes  (Jose- 
phus, Ant.  xix,  6, 1) :  this  was  also  the  case  in  the  Tab- 
ernacle. 

The  Temple  was  of  so  much  political  importance  that 
it  had  its  own  guards  (jpvXciKtQ  rov  upoii),  which  were 
commanded  by  a  arpaTiiyog.  Twenty  men  were  re- 
quired for  opening  and  shutting  the  eastern  gate  (Jose- 
phus, \Vit7;  vi,  5,  3;  CoiU.  Apion.  ii,  9;  Ant.  vi,  5,3;  xvii, 
2,  2).  The  dTpciTtiyog  had  his  own  secretary  (^Ant.  xx, 
6,  2 ;  9,  3),  and  had  to  maintain  the  police  in  the  courts 
(comp.  Acts  iv,  1  and  v,  24).  He  appears  to  have  been 
of  sufficient  dignity  to  be  mentioned  together  with  the 
chief  priests.  It  seems  that  his  Hebrew  title  was  ui"^!!* 
r'^Sn  ~n,  the  man  of  the  mountain  of  the  house  {Mid- 
doth,  i,  2).  The  priests  themselves  kept  watch  on  three 
different  posts,  and  the  Levites  on  twenty-one  posts. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  police  of  the  Temple  to  pre- 
vent women  from  entering  the  inner  court,  and  to  take 
care  that  no  person  who  was  Levitically  unclean  should 
enter  within  the  sacred  precincts.  Gentiles  were  per- 
mitted to  pass  the  first  enclosure,  which  was  therefore 
called  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles;  but  persons  who  were 
on  an}'  account  Levitically  unclean  were  not  permitted 
to  advance  even  thus  far.  Some  sorts  of  uncleanness, 
for  instance  that  arising  from  the  touch  of  a  corpse,  ex- 
cluded only  from  the  court  of  the  men.  If  an  unclean 
person  had  entered  by  mistake,  he  was  required  to  offer 
sacritices  of  purification.  The  high-priest  himself  was 
forbidden  to  enter  the  holy  of  holies  under  penalty  of 
death  on  any  other  day  than  the  Day  of  Atonement 
(Philo,  0pp.  ii,  591).  Nobody  was  admitted  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Temple  who  carried  a  stick  or  a  basket, 
and  who  wanted  to  pass  merely  to  shorten  his  way,  or 
who  had  dusty  shoes  (^3fvldoth,  ii,  2). 

IV.  Genei-al  Types  of  the  Temple. — There  is  perhaps 
no  building  of  the  ancient  world  which  has  excited  so 
much  attention  since  the  time  of  its  destruction  as  the 
Temple  which  Solomon  built  at  Jerusalem,  and  its  suc- 
cessor as  rebuilt  by  Herod.  Its  spoils  were  considered 
worthy  of  forming  the  principal  illustration  of  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  Roman  triumphal  arches,  and  Jus- 
tinian's highest  architectural  ambition  was  that  he 
might  surpass  it.     Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  it  in- 


fluenced to  a  considerable  degree  the  forms  of  Christian 
churches,  and  its  peculiarities  were  the  watchwords  and 
rallying-points  of  all  associations  of  builders.  Since  the 
revival  of  learning  in  the  16th  century  its  arrangements 
have  employed  the  pens  of  numberless  learned  antiqua- 
rians, and  architects  of  every  country  have  wasted  their 
science  in  trying  to  reproduce  its  forms. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  Christians  that  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  is  so  interesting;  the  whole  Mohammedan 
worhl  look  to  it  as  the  foundation  of  all  architectural 
knowledge,  and  the  Jews  still  recall  its  glories  and  sigh 
over  their  loss  with  a  constant  tenacity,  unmatched  by 
that  of  any  other  people  to  any  other  building  of  the 
ancient  world. 

With  all  this  interest  and  attention,  it  might  fairly  be 
assumed  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  on  such 
a  subject — that  every  source  of  information  had  been 
ransacked,  and  every  form  of  restoration  long  ago  ex- 
hausted, and  some  settlement  of  the  disputed  points  ar- 
rived at  which  had  been  generally  accepted.  This  is, 
however,  far  from  being  the  case,  and  few  things  woulil 
be  more  curious  t  han  a  collection  of  the  various  restora- 
tions that  have  been  proposed,  as  showing  what  diflfer- 
ent  meanings  may  be  applied,  to  the  same  set  of  simple 
architectural  terms. 

When  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt,  in  the  first 
years  of  this  century,  had  made  the  world  familiar  with 
the  wonderful  architectural  remains  of  that  country, 
every  one  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple must  have  been  designed  after  an  Egyptian  model, 
forgetting  entirely  how  hateful  that  land  of  bondage 
was  to  the  Israelites,  and  how  completel}'  all  the  ordi- 
nances of  their  religion  were  opposed  to  the  idolatries 
they  had  escaped  from — forgetting,  too,  the  centuries 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  Exode  before  the  Temple 
was  erected,  and  how  little  communication  of  any  sort 
there  had  been  between  the  two  countries  in  the  inter- 
val. Nevertheless,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  remarkably  confirm,  in  many  respects, 
the  ancient  accounts  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Assyrian  discoveries  of  Botta  and  Layard  have 
within  the  last  twenty  years  given  an  entirely  new. di- 
rection to  the  researches  of  the  restorers,  and  this  time 
with  a  very  considerable  prospect  of  success,  for  the 
analogies  are  now  true,  and  whatever  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  subject  is  in  the  right  direction.  The  orig- 
inal seats  of  the  progenitors  of  the  Jewish  races  were 
in  Mesopotamia.  Their  language  was  practically  the 
same  as  that  spoken  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  Their 
historical  traditions  were  consentaneous,  and,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  almost  all  the  outward  symbolism  of  their 
religion  was  the  same,  or  nearly  so.  Unfortunately, 
however,  no  Assyrian  temple  has  yet  been  exhumed  of 
a  nature  to  throw  much  light  on  this  subject,  and  we 
are  still  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  later  buildings 
at  Persepolis,  or  to  general  deductions  from  the  style  of 
the  nearly  contemporary  secular  buildings  at  Nineveh 
and  elsewhere,  for  such  illustrations  as  are  available. 
These,  although  in  a  general  way  illustrative,  yet  by  no 
means,  in  our  opinion,  suffice  for  all  that  is  required  for 
Solomon's  Temple.  For  some  arcliitectural  features  of 
that  erected  by  Herod  we  must  doubtless  look  to  Rome. 
Of  the  intermediate  Temple  erected  by  Zerubbabel  we 
know  very  little,  but,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  hav- 
ing been  erected  under  Persian  influences  contempora- 
neously with  the  buildings  at  Persepolis,  it  is  perhaps 
the  one  of  which  it  would  be  most  easj'  to  restore  the 
details  with  anything  like  certainty.  Yet  we  must  re- 
member that  both  these  later  temples  were  essentially 
Jewish,  i.  e.  Phoenician,  in  their  style ;  and  we  may  there- 
fore presume  that  the  original  type,  which  we  know  was 
copied  in  plan,  was  likewise  imitated  in  details  to  a  very 
great  degree.  There  are,  however,  two  sources  of  illus- 
tration with  which  the  Temple  was  historically  con- 
nected in  a  very  direct  manner,  and  to  these  we  there- 
f<ire  devote  a  brief  attention  before  considering  the  sev- 
eral edifices  in  detail. 
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1.  The  Tohernach  erected  by  Closes  in  the  desert  was 
unquestionably  the  pattern,  in  all  its  essential  features, 
of  its  Solomonic  successor.  In  the  gradually  increasing 
sanctity  of  the  several  divisions,  as  well  as  in  their 
strikingly  proportionate  dimensions,  we  find  the  Tem- 
ple little  more  than  the  Tabernacle  on  an  enlarged  scale, 
and  of  more  substantial  materials.  This  is  so  obvious 
that  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it.     See  Tabernacle. 

2.  The  E//ifi>/i(iii  Tcinp/es.  in  their  conventional  style, 
evince,  notwithstanding  their  idolatrous  uses,  a  won- 
derful relation  to  both  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  plan  of  the 
Temple  of  Denderah,  which  is  one  of  the  simplest  and 
most  symmetrical  as  well  as  the  best  preserved  of  its 
class,  there  is  a  striking  agreement  in  the  points  of  the 
compass,  in  the  extra  widtii  of  the  porch,  in  the  anterior 
holy  [)lacc,  in  the  interior  shrine,  in  the  side-rooms,  in 
the  columnar  halls;  and  in  the  grander  Egyptian  tem- 
ples, such  as  the  earlier  portions  of  those  at  Luxor  and 


Gronnd-plan  of  the  Temple  at  Denderah. 

A.  Front  hall,  with  zodiac  in  ceiling.  B.  Hall  of  Processions.  C,  D.  An- 
nexes for  altars.  E.  Shrine  for  aacred  boat  (ark),  covered  with  n  vail. 
F,  G.  Chambers  for  oil  and  offerings.  H,  I.  Passage-ways.  J.  Treasnre- 
chnmber.  K.  Chamber  for  vestments.  L-Q.  Chambers  for  New-year 
celebration.    R.  Stairs.    T-Z,  a-d.  Chapels  for  particular  deities. 

Karnak.we  have  the  two  obelisks  at  the  portal  like  the 
pillars  Jachin  and  Uoaz.  These  coincidences  cannot 
have  been  accidental.  Nor  is  this  general  adoption  of 
a  plan  already  familiar  to  the  Hebrews  inconsistent 
with  t'he  divine  prescription  of  the  details  of  architect- 
ure (Exod.  XXV,  9;  1  Chron.  xxviii,  12).     See  Egypt. 

V.  Detailed  Desniption  of  Solomon's  Temple. — 1.  An- 
cient Accounts. — The  Temple  itself  and  its  utensils  are 
described  in  I  Kings  vi  and  vii,  and  2  Chron.  iii  and  iv. 
According  to  these  passages,  the  Temple  was  60  cubits 
long,  20  wide,  and  30  high.  Joscphus,  however  (Ant. 
viii.  .3.  21,  s.ays, '-The  Temple  was  fiO  cubits  high  and 
00  cubits  in  length,  and  the  breadth  was  20  cubits ; 
above  this  was  another  stage  of  equal  dimensions,  so 


that  the  height  of  the  whole  structure  was  120  cubits," 
It  is  dithcult  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  that  given 
in  1  Kings,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  worils  Zaot;  roig 
fi'trpoii;,  equal  in  measures,  do  not  signify  an  equality 
in  all  dimen.sions,  but  only  as  much  as  ecpial  in  the 
number  of  cubits;  so  that  the  porch  formed  a  kind  of 
steejile,  which  projected  as  much  above  the  roof  of  the 
Temple  as  the  roof  itself  was  elevated  above  its  founda- 
tions. As  the  Chronicles  agree  with  Josephus  in  assert- 
ing that  the  summit  of  the  porch  was  120  cubits  high, 
there  remains  still  another  apparent  contradiction  to  be 
solved,  namely,  how  Josephus  could  assert  that  the  Tem- 
ple itself  was  GO  cubits  high,  while  we  read  in  1  Kings 
that  its  height  was  only  30  cubits.  We  suppose  that  in 
the  book  of  Kings  the  internal  elevation  of  the  sanctu- 
ary is  stated,  ami  that  .Josephus  describes  its  external 
elevation,  wliich,  including  the  basement  and  an  upper 
story  (which  may  have  existed,  consisting  of  rooms  for 
the  accommodation  of  priests,  containing  also  vestries 
and  treasuries),  might  be  double  the  internal  height  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  internal  dimension  of  the  "  holy," 
which  was  called  in  preference  'S'^v',  was  40  cubits  long, 
20  cubits  wide,  and  30  cubits  high.  The  holy  was  sep- 
arated from  the  "holy  of  holies"  ("i''2'n)  by  a  partition, 
a  large  opening  in  which  was  closed  by  a  suspended 
curtain.  The  holy  of  holies  Avas  on  the  western  extrem- 
ity of  the  entire  building,  and  its  internal  dimensions 
formed  a  cube  of  20  cubits.  On  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  building  stood  the  porch,  cb^lX,  Trpovaoq.  At 
the  entrance  of  this  pronaos  stood  the  two  columns  called 
Jachin  and  Boaz,  which  were  23  cubits  high. 

The  Temple  was  also  surrounded  by  a  triple  i'"^"', 
story  of  chamhers,  each  of  which  stories  was  five  cu- 
bits high,  so  that  there  remained  above  ample  space 
for  introducing  the  windows,  somewhat  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  clear-story  to  the  sanctuary.  Now  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus,  who  says  that  each  of  these  sto- 
ries of  chambers  (rirb")  was  20  cubits  high,  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  Biblical  statements,  and  may 
prove  that  he  was  no  very  close  reader  of  his  authori- 
ties. Perhaps  he  had  a  vague  kind  of  information  that 
the  chambers  reached  half-way  up  the  height  of  the 
building,  and,  taking  the  maximum  height  of  120  cubits 
instead  of  the  internal  height  of  the  holy,  he  made  each 
storj'  four  times  too  high.  The  windows  which  are 
mentioned  in  1  Kings  vi,  4  consisted  probabl}'  of  lattice- 
work. The  lowest  story  of  the  chamlters  was  five  cu- 
bits, the  middle  six,  and  the  third  seven  cubits  wide. 
This  difference  of  the  width  arose  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  e.xternal  walls  of  the  Temple  were  so  thick 
that  they  were  made  to  recede  one  cubit  after  an  eleva- 
tion of  five  feet,  so  that  the  scarcement  in  the  wall  of 
the  Temple  gave  a  firm  support  to  the  beams  which 
supported  the  second  storj',  without  being  inserted  into 
the  wall  of  the  sanctuary;  this  insertion  being  perhaps 
avoided  not  merely  for  architectural  reasons,  but  also 
because  it  appeared  to  be  irreverent.  The  third  story 
was  supported  likewise  by  a  similar  scarcement,  which 
afforded  a  still  wider  space  for  the  chamber  of  the  third 
story.  These  observations  will  render  intelligible  the 
following  Biblical  statements:  "And  against  the  wall 
of  the  house  he  built  stories  round  about,  both  of  the 
Temple  and  of  the  oracle ;  and  he  made  chambers  round 
about.  The  nethermost  story  was  five  cidjits  broad,  and 
the  middle  was  six  cubits  broad,  and  the  third  was 
seven  cubits  broad  ;  for  without  in  the  wall  of  the  house 
he  made  narrowed  nests  (n""i573,  narrowings  or  re- 
batements)  round  about,  so  that  the  beams  should  not 
be  fastened  in  the  walls  of  the  house.  The  house,  when 
it  was  in  building,  was  built  of  stone  made  ready  before 
it  was  brought  thither;  so  that  there  was  neither  ham- 
mer, nor  axe,  nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the  house 
while  it  was  building.  The  door  of  the  middle  story 
was  in  the  right  side  of  the  house ;  and  they  went  up 
with  winding  stairs  into  the  middle  story,  and  out  of 
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the  midille  into  the  third.  So  he  built  the  house,  and 
linished  it;  and  covered  the  lumse  witti  beams  and 
boards  of  cedar.  And  then  he  built  chambers  against 
all  the  house,  five  cubits  high;  and  they  rested  on  the 
house  with  timber  of  cedar"  (1  Kings  vi,7).  From  this 
description  it  maybe  inferred  that  the  entrance  to  these 
stories  was  from  without ;  but  some  architects  have  sup- 
posed that  it  was  from  within ;  which  arrangement 
seems  to  be  against  the  general  aim  of  impressing  the 
Israelitish  worshippers  with  sacred  awe  by  the  seclusion 
of  their  sanctuary. 

In  reference  to  the  windows,  it  should  be  observed 
that  they  served  chiefly  for  ventilation,  since  the  light 
within  the  Temple  was  obtained  from  the  sacred  can- 
dlesticks. It  seems,  from  the  descriptions  of  the  Tem- 
ple, to  be  certain  that  the  "l"'^'!,  oracle,  or  holy  of  ho- 
lies, was  an  adytum  without  windows.  To  this  fact  Sol- 
omon appears  to  refer  when  he  spake,  "  The  Lord  said 
that  he  would  dwell  in  the  thick  darkness"  (1  Kings 
viii,  12). 

The  "l''2'7,  Oracle,  had  perhaps  no  other  opening 
than  the  entrance,  which  was,  as  we  may  infer  from  the 
prophetic  visions  of  Ezekiel  (which  probably  correspond 
with  the  historic  Temple  of  Solomon),  six  cubits  wide. 

From  1  Kings  vii,  10,  we  learn  that  the  private  dwell- 
ings of  Solomon  were  built  of  massive  stone.  We  hence 
infer  that  the  framework  of  the  Temple  also  consisted 
of  the  same  material.  The  Temple  was,  however,  wain- 
scoted with  cedar  wood,  which  was  covered  with  gold. 
The  boards  within  the  Temple  were  ornamented  by 
beautiful  carvings  representing  cherubim,  palms,  and 
flowers.  The  ceiling  of  the  Temple  was  supported  by 
beams  of  cedar  wood  (comp.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xvi,  69). 
The  wall  which  separated  the  holy  from  the  holy  of 
holies  probably  consisted  not  of  stone,  but  of  beams  of 
cedar.  It  seems,  further,  that  the  partition  partly  con- 
sisted of  an  opus  reticulatum,  so  that  the  incense  could 
spread  from  the  holy  to  the  most  holy.  This  we  infer 
from  1  Kings  vi,  21:  "So  Solomon  overlaid  the  house 
within  with  pure  gold;  and  he  made  a  partition  by  the 
chains  of  gold  before  the  oracle,  and  he  overlaid  it  with 
gold." 

The  floor  of  the  Temple  was  throughout  of  cedar,  but 
boarded  over  with  planks  of  fir  (1  Kings  vi,  15).  The 
doors  of  the  oracle  were  composed  of  olive-tree;  but 
the  doors  of  the  outer  temple  had  posts  of  olive-tree 
and  leaves  of  fir  (ver.  31  sq.).  Both  doors,  as  well  that 
which  led  into  the  Temple  as  that  which  led  from  the 
holy  to  the  holy  of  holies,  had  folding-leaves,  which, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  usually  kept  open,  the  aper- 
ture being  closed  by  a  suspended  curtain — a  contrivance 
still  seen  at  the  church-doors  in  Italy,  where  the  church- 
doors  usually  stand  open ;  but  the  doorways  can  be 
passed  only  by  moving  aside  a  heavy  curtain.  From  2 
Chron.  iii,  5,  it  appears  that  the  greater  house  was  also 
ceiled  with  fir.  It  is  stated  in  ver.  9  "that  the  weight 
of  the  nails  employed  in  the  Temple  was  fifty  shekels 
of  gold ;"  and  also  that  Solomon  "  overlaid  the  upper 
chambers  with  gold." 

The  lintel  and  side  posts  of  the  oracle  seem  to  have 
circumscribed  a  space  which  contained  one  fifth  of  the 
whole  area  of  the  partition;  and  the  posts  of  the  door 
of  the  Temple  one  fourth  of  the  area  of  the  wall  in  which 
they  were  placed.  Thus  we  understand  the  passage  1 
Kings  vi, 31-35,  which  also  states  that  the  dour  was  cov- 
ered with  carved  work  overlaid  with  gold. 

Within  the  holy  of  holies  stood  only  the  ark  of  the 
covenant;  but  within  the  holy  were  ten  golden  candle- 
sticks and  the  altar  of  incense.  SeeALTAu;  Candle- 
stick. 

The  Temple  was  surrounded  by  an  inner  court,  which 
in  Chronicles  is  called  the  court  of  the  priests,  and  in 
Jeremiah  the  upper  court.  This,  again,  was  surround- 
ed by  a  wall  consisting  of  cedar  beams  placed  on  a  stone 
foundation  (1  Kings  vi,  36):  "And  he  built  the  inner 
court  with  three  rows  of  hewed  stone,  and  a  row  of  ce- 


dar beams."  This  enclosure,  according  to  Josephus  (.4  nt. 
viii,  3,  9),  was  three  cubits  high.  Besides  this  inner 
court,  there  is  mentioned  a  great  eourt  (2  Chron.  iv,  9): 
"Furthermore,  he  made  the  court  of  the  priests,  and  the 
great  court,  and  doors  for  the  court,  and  overlaid  the 
doors  of  them  with  brass."  It"  seems  that  this  was  also 
called  the  outward  court  (comp.  Kzek.  xiv,  17).  This 
court  was  also  more  especially  called  the  court  of  the 
Lord's  house  (Jer.  xix,  12 ;  xxvi,  2).  These  courts  were 
surrounded  b}'  spacious  buildings,  which,  however,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus  ( War,  v,  5,  1),  seem  to  have  been 
partly  added  at  a  period  later  than  that  of  Sfilomon. 
For  instance  (2  Kings  xv,  35),  Jotham  is  said  to  have 
built  the  higher  gate  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  In  Jer. 
xxvi,  10  and  xxxvi,  10  there  is  mentioned  a  new  gate 
(comp.  also  Ezek.  xl,  5-47;  xlii,  1-14).  But  this  pro- 
phetic vision  is  not  strictly  historical,  although  it  maj' 
serve  to  illustrate  history  (comp.  also  Josephus,  Ant. 
viii,  3,  9).  The  third  entry  into  the  house  of  the  Lord 
mentioned  in  Jer.  xxxviii,  14  does^not  seem  to  indicate 
that  there  were  three  courts,  but  appears  to  mean  that 
the  entry  into  the  outer  court  was  called  the  first,  that 
into  tlie  inner  court  the  second,  and  the  door  of  the 
sanctuary  the  third.  It  is  likely  that  these  courts  were 
quadrilateral.  In  the  visions  of  Ezekiel  thev  form  a 
square  of  four  hundred  cubits.  The  inner  court  con- 
tained towards  the  east  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  the 
brazen  sea,  and  ten  brazen  lavers;  and  it  seems  that 
the  sanctuary  did  not  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  inner 
court,  but  more  towards  the  west.  From  these  descrip- 
tions we  learn  that  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  not  dis- 
tinguished by  magnitude,  but  by  good  architectural 
proportions,  beauty  of  workmanship,  and  costliness  of 
materials.  Many  of  our  churches  have  an  external  form 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  In  fact, 
this  Temple  seems  to  have  been  the  pattern  of  our 
church  buildings,  to  which  the  chief  adilition  has  been 
the  Gothic  arch.  Among  others,  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  at  Dresden  is  suii|iosed  to  bear  much  resem- 
blance to  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 

2.  Modern  Reconstructions. — It  thus  appears  that  as 
regards  the  building  itself  we  have  little  more  than  a 
few  fragmentary  notices,  which  are  quite  insufficient  to 
enable  us  to  make  out  a  correct  architectural  represen- 
tation of  it,  or  even  to  arrive  at  a  very  definite  idea  of 
many  things  belonging  to  its  complicated  structure  and 
arrangements.  All  attempts  that  have  been  made  in 
this  direction  have  utterly  failed,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
have  proceeded  on  entirely  wrong  principles.  Such 
was  remarkably  the  case  with  the  first  great  work  upon 
the  stibject  by  professedly  Christian  writers ,  namely, 
the  portion  of  the  commentary  on  Ezekiel  by  the  Span- 
ish Jesuits  Pradus  and  Villalpandus  (1596-1604)  which 
treats  of  the  Temple.  It  was  accompanied  by  elaborate 
calculations  and  magnificent  drawings;  but  the  whole 
proceeded  on  a  series  of  mistakes — first,  that  the  Tem- 
ple of  Ezekiel  was  a  delineation  of  that  which  had  been 
erected  by  Solomon;  secondly,  that  this  was  again  ex- 
actly reproduced  in  Herod's;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  style 
of  architecture  from  the  first  was  of  the  Gneco-Roman 
character — all  qinte  groundless  suppositions.  Their 
idea  of  Solomon's  Temple  was  that  both  in  dimensions 
and  arrangement  it  was  very  like  the  Escurial  in  Spain. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  the  Escurial  was  in 
process  of  building  while  their  book  was  in  the  press  in 
order  to  look  like  the  Temple,  or  whether  its  authors 
took  their  idea  of  the  Temple  from  the  palace.  At  all 
events,  their  design  is  so  much  the  more  beautiful  and 
commodious  of  the  two  that  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
Herrera  was  not  employed  on  the  book  and  the  Jesuits 
set  to  build  the  palace.  Various  other  writers,  chiefly 
on  the  Continent,  followed  in  the  same  line — Haffen- 
reffer,  Capellus  (Tpiaciyiov,  printed  in  the  Crit.  Sacri), 
Lightfoot,  Sturm  (in  Ugolino),  Lamy,  Semmler,  Mel — 
a  notice  of  whose  treatises,  some  of  them  large  and 
ponderous,  may  be  seen  in  Biihr,  Salomonische  Tempel 
(§  3).     They   are   now  of  comparatively  little   use; 
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Gri)iiiid-plaii  «(  SoUmioii's  Temple  iR-cordiiit(  to  Keil  {IJibti»lie  A ichdologie). 
il,  The  porch.    B,  The  holy  plnce.     C,  The  most  holy  place,    oa,  Side  walls  of  the  porch,    ftft,  The  two  front  pillars,     c,  Entrance  into  the  holy  place. 
</,  Kntraiice  into  the  most  holy,    e,  Knlrance  into  side  chambers,     f,  Wiii(iiii)»  stair  to  the  stories  in  the  side  chambers,    gg.  The  side  chambers. 
A,  Thenrk.    t,  Altar  of  incense.    **,  The  ten  golden  candlesticks.    ?/,  The  ten  tables  of  shew-bread. 

Lightfoot's,  as  Biihr  admits,  is  the  best  of  the  whole,  \  of  the  times,  made  little  account  of  anything  but  the 
being  more  clear,  learned,  and  solidly  grounded  in  its  outward  material  structure,  this  being  regarded  as  a 
representations.  Kut  it  has  chietiy  to  do,  as  its  title  sort  of  copy— though  usually  in  a  very  inferior  style  of 
indicates   (  The  Temple,  especially  us  it  stood  in  the    art— of  some  of  the  temples  of  heathen  antiquity.     It 

is  only  during  the  present  century  that  any  serious  ef- 
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forts  have  been  made  to  construct  an  idea  of  Solomon's 
Temple  on  right  principles;  that  is,  on  the  ground  sim- 
ply of  the  representations  made  concerning  it  in  Script- 
ure, and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  erected,  and  the  differences  as  well  as  the  resem- 
blances between  it  and  heathen  temples  of  the  same 
sera.  A  succession  of  works  or  treatises  with  this  view 
has  appeared,  almost  exclusivel}'  in  Germany,  several 
of  them  by  architects  and  antiquarians,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  history  of  the  building  art.  They  differ 
very  much  in  merit;  and  in  one  of  the  latest,  as  per- 
haps also  the  ablest,  of  the  whole,  the  treatise  of  Biihr 


Front  Elevation  of  Solomon's  Temi)le  according  to  The- 
iiitis  {Die  BiicJier  der  Kimvje). 

Days  of  Our  Saviour),  with  the  Temple  of  Herod, 
and  but  very  brictiy  refers  to  the  Temple  of  Solo- 
mon. An  essentially  different  class  of  writings  on  the 
Temple  sprang  up  after  the  middle  of  last  century, 
introduced   by  J,  D.  Michaelis,  which,  in   the   spirit 
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Plan  of  the  Whole  Knrlosnre  of  Solomon's  Temple  ac- 
eordiug  to  Thenitis. 


UPPER. 

Gronnd-plan  of  Solomon's  Temple  acoordinir  to  Fergnsson 
(showing  the  disposition  of  the  cliambers  iu  tlie  two 
stories). 

already  referred  to  (published  in  1848),  a  review  is  giv- 
en of  the  aim  and  characteristics  of  preceding  investi- 
gations. As  a  general  result,  it  has  been  conclusively 
established  on  the  negative  side,  and  is  now  generally 
acquiesced  in,  that  the  means  entirely  fail  us  for  pre- 
senting a  full  and  detailed  representation,  in  an  archi- 
tectural respect,  of  the  Temple  and  its  related  buildings. 
Its  being  cast  in  the  rectilinear  and  chest  form  plainly 
distinguished  it  from  erections  in  the  (Jreek  and  Homan 
style;  and,  if  the  employment  of  Pha'uician  artists 
might  naturally  suggest  some  approach  in  certain  parts 
to  Phoenician  models,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  admitted 
by  the  most  careful  investigators  in  this  particidar  de- 
partment of  anti(iuarian  study  that  little  or  nothing  is 
known  of  the  I'huiuician  style  of  building  (l»;ihr,  p.  46). 
We  here  present  the  delineations  of  several  later  an- 
tiquaries, which  show  how  variously  the  historical  de- 
scriptions are  interpreted  and  applied. 
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l'(.'i>l)L'ciive  of  Woloiiiciu's  Temple,  with  its  Accompanying  Structures  (uccoriling  lo.l'aine),  as  sri'u  IVoni  tlie  East. 

Entirely  diflferent  from  the  foregoing  is  Prof.  Paine's  ,  thereof  be  strongly  laid;  the  height  thereof  threescore 
idea  of  the  Temple,  arising  from  his  interpretation  of  j  culjits,  and  the  breadth  thereof  threescore  cubits;  with 
the  "enlarging  and  winding  about  still  upward"  of  j  three  rows  of  great  stones,  and  a  row  of  new  timber." 
Ezek.  xli,  7  to  mean  an  overjutting  of  the  upper  cham-  j  Josephus  quotes  this  passage  almost  literally  (.4?;^  xi,  4, 
bers  by  galleries  {Temple  of  Solomon,  p.  38).  A  serious  6),  but  in  doing  so  enables  us  to  translate  "row"  (Chald. 
objection  to  such  an  arrangement  is  the  insecurity  of  a    7^37?!  ^"^f")  as  storij  (Sofiog,  so  also  the  Sept.) — as,  in- 


building  thus  widening  at  the  top. 

VI.  ZeriibbaheVs  Temple. — W'e  have  very  few  partic- 
ulars regarding  the  Temple  which  the  Jews  erected  af- 
ter their  return  from  the  Captivity,  and  no  description 
that  would  enable  us  to  realize  its  appearance.  But 
there  are  some  dimensions  given  in  the  Bible  and  else- 


deed,  the  sense  would  lead  us  to  infer — for  it  could  only 
apply  to  the  three  stories  of  chambers  that  surround- 
ed Solomon's,  and  afterwards  Herod's,  Temple ;  and 
with  this  again  we  come  to  the  wooden  structure  which 
surmounted  the  Temple  and  formed  a  fourth  story.  It 
may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  this  dimension  of  six- 


where  which  are  extremely  interesting  as  affording  '  ty  cubits  in  height  accords  perfectly  with  the  words 
points  of  comparison  between  it  and  the  temples  which  j  which  Josephus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Herod  {ibid,  xv, 
preceded  it  or  were  erected  after  it,  11,  1)  when  he  makes  him  say  that  the  Temple  built 

The  first  and  most  authentic  are  those  given  in  the  after  the  Captivity  wanted  sixty  cubits  of  the  height 
book  of  Ezra  (vi,  3)  when  quoting  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  of  that  of  Solomon.  For,  as  he  had  adopted,  as  we 
wherein  it  is  said,  "  Let  the  house  be  builded,  the  place  have  seen  above,  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  twen- 
where  they  offered  sacritices,  and  let  the  foundations    ty  cubits,  as  written  in  the  Chronicles,  for  that  Temple, 

this  one  remained  only  sixty. 
The  other  dimension  of  sixty 
cubits  in  breadth  is  twenty  cu- 
bits in  excess  of  that  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  its  correctness, 
for  we  find,  both  from  Josephus 
and  the  Talmud,  that  it  was  the 
dimension  adopted  for  the  Tem- 
ple when  rebuilt,  or  rather  re- 
paired, by  Herod.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  no  authority'  for 
assuming  that  anj'  increase  was 
made  in  the  dimensions  of  either 
the  holy  place  or  the  holy  of 
holies,  since  we  find  that  these 
were  retained  in  Ezekiel's  de- 
scription of  an  ideal  Temple, 
and  were  afterwards  those  of 
Herod's.  As  this  Temple  of 
Zerubbabel  was  still  standing 
in  Herod's  time,  and  was,  more 
strictly  speaking,  repaired  rath- 
er than  rebuilt  by  him,  we  can- 
not conceive  that  any  of  its  di- 
mensions were  then  diminished. 
We  are  left,  therefore,  with  the 
alternative  of  assuming  that 
the  porch  and  the  chambers  all 
round  were  twenty  cubits  in 
width,  including  the  thickness 
of  the  walls,  instead  of  ten  cu- 
bits, as  in  the  earlier  building. 
Tliis  may,  perhaps,  to  some  ex- 
tent, be  accounted  for  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  passage  between 
the  Temple  and  the  rooms  of 
the  priest's  lodgings,  instead  of 
each  being  a  thoroughfare,  as 
must  certainly  have  been  the 
case  in  Solomon's  Temple.  This 
alteration  in  the  width  of  the 
Pteromata  made  the  Temple 
one  hundred  cubits  in  length 
by  sixty  in  breadth,  with  a 
height,  it  is  said,  of  sixty  cu- 
bits, including  the  upper  room, 
Soiomou's  Temple  according  to  Paine  :  1.  Front  View  ;  2,  West  End  ;  3,  Interior-  or  Talar  thouirh  wc  cannot  heln 
X,-R  ^  ' 
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suspecting  that  this  last  dimension  is  somewhat  in  ex- 
cess of  the  truth. 

The  only  other  desoriiition  of  this  Temple  is  found  in 
Ilecatanis  the  Abileritc,  who  wrote  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  (Jreat.  As  quoted  by  Josephiis 
{Cont.  A  p.  i.  -l-I),  he  says  that  '"in  Jerusalem,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  city,  is  a  stone-walled  enclosure  about 
fi%'e  hundred  feet  in  length  (wf  Tm'TcnrXiSrpoi:)  and  one 
hundred  cubits  in  width,  with  double  gates,"  in  which 
he  describes  the  Temple  as  being  situated.  It  may  be 
that  at  this  age  it  was  found  necessarj-  to  add  a  court 
for  the  women  or  the  (Jentilcs,  a  sort  of'  Narthex  or 
(ialilee  for  those  who  could  not  enter  the  Temple.  If 
this,  or  these  together,  were  one  hundred  cubits  square, 
it  would  make  up  the  '-nearly  five  plethra"  of  our  au- 
thor. Ilecatieus  also  mentions  that  the  altar  was  twen- 
ty cubits  S(iuare  and  ten  high.  Although  he  mentions 
the  Temple  itself,  he  unfortunately  does  not  supply  us 
with  any  dimensions. 

The  'remple  of  Zerubbabel  had  several  courts  (avXai') 
and  cloisters  or  cells  {-n-po^vpa).  Josephus  distinguish- 
es an  internal  and  external  'ii-pot;  and  mentions  clois- 
ters in  the  courts.  This  Temjile  was  connected  with 
the  town  by  means  of  a  bridge  (Atit.  xiv,  4). 

VII.  EzeHil's  Temple. — The  vision  of  a  temple  which 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  saw  while  residing  on  the  banks 
of  the  Chebar  in  Babylonia,  in  the  twenty-tifth  year  of 
the  Captivity,  does  not  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  It  is  not  a  description  of  a  temple  that 
ever  was  built  or  ever  could  be  erected  at  Jerusalem, 
and  can  consequently  only  be  considered  as  the  beau 
ideal  of  what  a  Shemitic  temple  ought  to  be.  ■  As  such 
it  would  certainly  be  interesting  if  it  could  be  correctly 
restored;  but,  unfortunately,  the  difficulties  of  making 
i)Ut  a  complicated  plan  from  a  mere  verbal  description 
are  very  great  indeed,  and  are  enhanced  in  this  instance 
by  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  architectural  terms,  and  it  may  also  be  from 
the  prophet  describing  not  what  he  actually  knew,  but 
only  what  he  saw  in  a  vision. 

He  this  as  it  may,  we  find  that  the  Temple  itself  was 
of  the  exact  dimensions  of  that  built  by  Solomon,  viz. 
an  adytum  (Kzek.  xl.  1-4)  twenty  cubits  square,  a  naos 
twenty  liy  forty,  and  surrounded  by  cells  often  cubits' 
width,  including  the  thickness  of  the  walls;  the  whole, 
with  the  porch,  making  up  forty  cubits  by  eighty. 
The  height,  inifortunately,  is  not  given.  Beyond  this 
were  various  courts  and  residences  for  the  priests,  and 
places  for  sacrifice  and  other  ceremonies  of  the  Temple, 
till  he  comes  to  the  outer  court,  which  measured  five 
hundred  reeds  on  each  of  its  sides;  each  reed  (vcr.  5) 
was  six  Babylonian  cubits  long,  viz.  of  cubits  each  of 
one  ordinary  cubit  and  a  handbreadth,  or,  at  the  lowest 
estimate,  twenty-one  inches.  The  reed  was  therefore 
at  least  ten  feet  six  inches,  and  the  side  consequently 
five  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  Greek  feet,  or  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  an  English  mile,  considerably  more  than 
the  whole  area  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  Temple  included. 


It  has  been  attempted  to  get  over  this  difficulty  by 
saying  that  the  |iropbet  meant  cubits,  not  reeds;  but 
this  is  (piite  untenable.  Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than 
the  specification  of  the  length  of  the  reed,  and  nothing 
more  careful  than  the  mode  in  which  reeds  are  distin- 
guished from  cubits  throughout ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
next  two  verses  ((5  and  7),  where  a  chamber  and  a  gate- 
way are  mentioned,  each  of  one  reed.  If  "cubit"  were 
substituted,  it  would  be  nonsense.  Nevertheless,  Prof. 
Paine  has  given  a  reconstruction  of  this  as  well  as  the 
actual  Temple,  for  the  description  and  dimensions  in 
the  vision  are  consistent  with  themselves  and  capable 
of  being  jilotted  down. 

Notwithstanding  its  ideal  character,  the  whole  is  ex- 
tremely curious,  as  showing  what  were  the  aspirations 
of  the  Jews  in  this  direction,  and  how  different  they 
were  from  those  of  other  nations;  and  it  is  interesting 
here,  inasmuch  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the 
arrangements  of  Herod's  Temple  were  in  some  measure 
influenced  by  the  description  here  given.  The  outer 
court,  for  instance,  with  its  porticos  measuring  five 
hundred  cubits  each  way,  is  an  exact  counterpart,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  of  the  outer  court  of  Ezekiel's  Temple,  and 
is  not  found  in  either  Solomon's  or  Zerubbabel's;  and  so 
too,  evidently,  are  several  of  the  internal  arrangements. 
See  EzEKiKi,. 

VIII.  llerocTs  Temple. — The  most  full,  explicit,  and 
trustworthy  information  on  this  subject  is  contained  in 
that  tract  of  the  Jewish  Talmud  entitled  Mlddoth  (i.  e. 
"measures"),  which  is  almost  as  minute  in  its  descrip- 
tions and  dimensions  (no  doubt  by  parties  who  had  seen, 
and  as  priests  been  familiar  with,  the  edifice)  as  a  modern 
architect's  specifications.  Besides  this,  the  two  descrip- 
tions of  the  Temple  incidentally  given  by  Josephus  («/ 
«w/>.)  are  the  only  consecutive  accounts  of  the  ancient 
structure.  Our  principal  attempt  will  therefore  be  to  fol- 
low these  where  they  agree,  and  to  reconcile  their  seem- 
ing discrepancies,  noting  at  the  same  time  all  important 
allusions  in  the  Bible  and  uninspired  historians  of  antiq- 
uity, and  constantly  comparing  the  whole  with  the  indi- 
cations on  the  modern  site.  Occasional  use,  for  verifica- 
tion, may  be  made  of  the  measures  in  the  spiritual  temple 
of  Ezek.  xl-xlii,  but  with  great  caution,  as  but  few  of 
them  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  actual  type, 
which, moreover,  was  Solomon's  Temple, and  not  Herod's. 

(I.)   Tui;  OCTEK  ClKOUIT  OF  TUK  TeMPI.E. 

We  assume  thiit  the  present  enclosure  of  the  Hninni 
corresponds  to  the  aie;is  of  the  Temple  and  of  t lie  Tower 
Antouia  t,aken  together;  and  the  most  convenient  mode 
of  considering  the  general  contour  of  the  outer  wall  will 
be  afier  presenting  tlie  following  arguments: 

i.  Remains  of  cyclopean  masonry  are  still  found  at  in- 
tervals on  all  the  sides  of  the  present  enclosure  of  the  pe- 
culinr  bevelled  character  which  niiitks  their  antiquity. 
The  English  engineers  engaged  in  the  late  Ordnance  sur- 
vey traced  these  all  aloni;  the  southern  end,  and  found 
them  resting  on  the  native  rock,  some  of  them  still  re- 
taining the  marks  of  the  original  Tyrian  workmen  (see 
lierovenj  of  JcrvmUm.,  p.  lOS).  Mow  Josephus  informs  us 
(Ant.  XV,  11,  3:  Ha?-,  v,  5,  1)  thnt  the  area  of  Moriah  was 
enlarged  by  building  up  enormous  walls  from  the  valleys 


Perspective  of  Herod's  Temple,  with  all  its  Courts  (.according  to  Paine),  as  seen  from  the  East. 
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St  )iie  C  of  the  Second  Course  from  the  Bottom  of  the  E; 
Haram  at  Jerusalem.  (The  marks  are  in  red  paint,  and 
they  are  now  upside-down,  showing  that  the  stones  were 
ed  lu  the  quarry.) 

and  filling  them  in  with  earth.  The  lower  courses  of 
these  seem  to  have  heen  buried  under  the  rubbish  that 
fell  upon  them  from  the  demolition  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  walls,  and  have  thus  escaped.  It  is  ditiionlt  to  su))- 
pose  that  such  masonry  could  iiave  been  the  work  of  later 
times,  or  that  the  area  would  have  been  altered  after  such 
prodigious  bounds  had  been  set  to  it.  Particular  coinci- 
dences of  ruins  on  the  eastern,  southern,  and  western 
sides  will  be  noted  in  giving  the  circuit  of  the  wall  in  de- 
tail. The  "Jews'  Wailing-place"  along  the  western  wall 
is  agreed  upon  all  hands  to  be  a  veritable  mark  of  antiq- 
uity, Koiug  back  at  least  as  far  as  the  time  of  Herod. 

ii.  The  enormous  vaulted  substructions  found  under 
the  southern  end  of  the  Haram  are  evidently  the  same 
which  would  be  left  between  these  embankments  and  the 
native  rock;  and  it  was  apparently  among  these  that  the 
tyrant  Simon  subsisted  till  after  the  destruction  of  the 
city  (Josephiis,  War,  vii,  2,  4).  But  especially  does  Mai- 
niouides  speak  expressly  of  the  arches  supporting  the 
ground  on  this  i)art  in  order  to  prevent  graves  and  oth- 
er pollution  beneath  {L\gln(oot,  Prospects  of  the  Temjile, 
eh.  i). 

iii.  That  the  platform  (not  the  mere  buildinri)  of  the 
Tower  Antouia  occupied  the  whole  northern  end  of  this 
enclosure  we  think  is  nearly  certain  from  the  following 
facts : 

a.  The  scarped  rock  and  wall  on  this  side  can  be  no 
other  than  the  precipice,  rendered  more  inaccessible  by 
art,  above  which  J<isephHS  states  that  this  tower,  as  well 
as  those  at  the  other  corners  of  its  courts,  was  reared 
( War,  v,  5,  8).  No  such  ridge  can  be  found  to  the  north 
of  this. 

6.  The  presence  of  the  fosse  (found  in  the  modern  "Pool 
of  Bethesda")  on  this  part  seems  to  limit  its  site.  This 
ditch  is  not  only  referred  to  in  the  several  notices  of  An- 
tonia  by  Josephus  above  cited,  but  in  Ant.  xiv,  4, 1,  2  he 
■  speaks  of  it  as  being  "broad  aud  deep,"  "of  immense 
depth  ;"  so  that  it  could  hardly  have  failed  to  remain  as 
a  landmark  in  all  ages. 

c.  The  projecting  bastions  at  the  north-west  and  north- 
east angles  appear  to  he  the  relics  of  the  towers  at  these 
corners,  and  the  projection  at  the  Golden  Gate  may  have 
been  connected  with  the  tower  at  the  south-east  corner. 

(/.  The  present  barracks  of  the  Turkish  troops  are  on 
the  traditionary  site  of  the  Tower  of  Antouia  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  Haram. 

iv.  The  actual  size  of  the  present  enclosure  agrees  re- 
markably with  the  dimensions  of  the  Temple's  and  An- 
tonia's  areas.  According  to  the  Talmud  (Middoth,  u,l), 
the  outer  court  of  the  Temjile  was  500  cubits  square, 
which,  taking  the  most  approved  estimate  of  the  Jewish  or 
Egyptian  cubit  at  1.S24  feet  [see  CuinT],  would  give  912 
feet  as  the  length  of  each  side.  Now  the  total  length  of  the 
southern  wall  of  the  Haram  is  922  feet,  which  will  allow 
5  feet  for  the  thickness  (at  the  surface)  of  each  wall,  a  coin- 
cidence that  cannot  be  accidental.  Again,  ,Iosephus  gives 
the  distance  around  the  whole  enclosure  of  the  Temple 
and  Antonia  together  as  being  si.x  stadia  (War,  v,  5,  2) ; 
aud  if  we  subtract  fi-om  this  his  estimate  of  four  stadia 
for  the  circuit  of  the  Temple  {Ant.  xv,  11,  ,S),  we  have  one 
stadium,  or  about  600  feet,  for  the  additional  length  of 
the  court  of  Antouia  northward  on  each  side.  Now  this 
added  to  the  square  whose  base  has  just  been  found  will 
give  about  1.521  feet  for  the  sides  of  the  entire  enclosure 
on  the  east  and  west  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
length  of  the  Haram  in  this  direction,  according  to  the  Ord- 


•?  ^/D  'i'''iceS'itrt)<;7/,averagesl.'i40feet,leaving 
±L^'"  again  r>  feet  for  the  thickness  of  each  of 
tlie  three  walls.  We  are  not  sure,  how- 
ever, but  that  a  somewhat  greater  thick- 
ness should  be  allowed  the  outer  wall, 
which  (on  the  west  side,  at  least)  .Jose- 
phus says  was  "broad"'  {War,  vi,  3,  1), 
aud  on  all  sides  "very  strong"  {Ant. 
xiv,  4,  1). 

On   this   point,  however,  there   are 

some  considerations  that  at  first  seem 

to  be  powerful  objections: 

(a)  Josephus,  in  the  i)assage  last  re- 

1     ferred  to,  makes  the  Temple  area  only 

\     a  stadium  square.    But  this  is  evideiit- 

.     ly  nothing  more  than  a  round  number 

I    from  mere  recollection,  measured  only 

■     by  the  eye;  whereas  the  Talmud  is  so 

I    minute  in  its  interior  specification  that 

X.    there  can  be  little  doubt  which  to  fol- 

I     low.    The  500  cc^ds  in  the  me;isurement 

<}•  of  the  spiritual  temple  by  Ezekiel  (xlii, 

■c~  l()-20)  seem  to  have  been  taken  from 

;o   these  500  cubits. 

y'  (b)  The  modern  area  is  not  rectangu- 
i  lar,  nor  are  its  opposite  sides  parallel 
i  or  of  equal  length;  the  south-west  cor- 
^  ner  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  posi- 
^TT  11  <•  tv,  lively  settled  as  being  a  right  angle,  and 
isteru  Wall  ot  the  ^^^  ^^J^.^^  gj^^g  jg  certaiuFy  longer  than 
in  some  instances  jj^.^^  („j  ^^^  soinh.  We  do  not  conceive, 
drafted  aud  mark-  therefore,  that  the  term  "square"  in  the 
Mishna  aud  Josephus  need  be  so  strict- 
ly taken,  but  only  to  mean  that  the  area 
was  a  quadrilateral,  apparently  rectangular  to  the  eye,  aud 
of  equal  dimensions  on  the  east,  south,  and  west  sides, 
which  are  exposed  to  view.  This  mode  of  reconcilement, 
we  think,  is  better  than  to  suppose  the  line  on  either  of 
these  sides  to  have  been  shifted,  in  the  face  of  every  pos- 
sible evidence  of  identity.  By  running  the  dividing  line 
between  the  Temple  and  the  court  of  Ant(niia  immediate- 
ly south  of  the  Golden  Gate  (so  as  to  make  this  latter, 
which  is  evidently  ancient,  the  entrance  to  Antouia,  and 
not  to  the  Temple,  which  had  but  one  eastern  gate),  we 
obtain  another  right  angle,  and  make  the  four  sides  of 
the  Temple  area  nearly  equal. 

Having  thus  settled  the  general  line  of  the  outer  wall 
of  the  Temple,  it  remains  to  trace  the  objects  of  interest 
lying  along  it,  both  on  the  inner  aud  outer  sides,  in  which 
endeavor  we  will  beLiin — 

1.  On  the  South-west  corner.  Here  was  the  famous 
bridge  of  which  Josephus  so  often  speaks  {Ant.  xiv,  4,  2, 
twice  ;  War,  i,  7,  2 ;  ii,  Mi,  3;  vi,  6,  2 ;  S,  1).  Accordingly, 
in  the  f  mudation-stones  on  the  western  side  of  the  pres- 
ent wall,  311  feet  from  the  south  coruer,  may  still  be  seen 


South-west  Angle  of  the  I'eniple  Wall.     (From  a  photo- 
graph.) 

the  three  lower  courses  (.50  feet  long^  of  the  first  arch,  evi- 
dently, of  this  bridge,  which  spanned  the  Tyropoeon.  A 
measurement  of  the  curve  indicates  that  the  span  of  the 
entire  arch  was  about  45  leet  (see  these  details  in  the  Ord- 
nance Survey,  p.  27),  so  that  .Hcven  such  arches  would  con- 
veniently extend  across  the  valley  (350  feet,  the  remaining 
125  feet  to  the  wall  beini;  embankment)  and  allow  suitable 
piers  between  them.  This  was  evidently  tlie  "passage 
over  the  intei'mediate  valley,"  through  which 

2.  The  first  gate  (from  the  south)  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Temple  "led  to  the  king's  palace"  on  Ziou  (Jo- 
sephus, Ant  XV,  11,  5).  This  passage  seems  to  have  been 
originally  built  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  x,  5  ;  2  Chron.  ix,  4). 
The  arches,  however,  may  belong  to  the  time  of  the  re- 
construction of  the  bridge,  perhaps  by  Herod.  Here,  we 
think,  must  be  located  "the  gate  Shallecheth  (literally,  a 
"casting  down,"  perhaps  with  reference  to  the  steepness 
of  the  valley),  by  the  causeway  of  the  going  up"  to  Zion 
(1  Chron.  xxvi,  K! ;  comp.  vcr.  18);  although  Lishtfoot 
places  them  b^th  at  the  norihern  end  of  the  Temple  wall, 
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reading  Josephus's  four  gates  in  a  southward  order 
(ICoi^s,  ix,  'i'20).  There  exists  still,  in  fnct,  a  sort  of  eiu- 
bankiiieut  not  far  norlh  of  this  sjx)!,  across  which  the 
"upper  level"  aqueduct  from  Bethlehem  is  probably  car- 
ried to  Moriah.  This  is  appareuily  the  same  with  tlie 
gaie  anciently  named  Sur  (2  Kiu},'s  xi,  6),  otherwise  called 
the  Gate  of  the  Foundation  (2  C'hron.  xxiii,  5).  Tlie  reason 
of  the  name  "Sur"  (literally,  "  removed")  is  quite  uncer- 
tain. Tlie  "foundation"  niay  refer  to  the  liiyh  base  of 
the  wall  supporliuj:  the  bridi^e  adjoiniuir.  It  seems  to 
have  lieeii  tliis  passaije  l)etween  Ilie  alxide  of  the  usurp- 
ing Atlialiah  on  Zioii  and  the  rel'utre  of  the  youni:  kiug  iu 
the  Temple  proper  that  was  specially  guarded  ;  the  guards 
were  three  and  the  same  in  each,  but  diftereutly  named: 
one  section  was  at  the  Horse  Gate  (at  "the  king's 
honse"),  another  at  tlie  other  end  of  the  bridge  (at  this 
"gate  of  Sur,"  or  "of  the  foundation"),  and  the  third  at 
the  gales  of  the  inner  enclosure  ("the  doors"  generally, 
"the  gate  behind  the  [former]  guard");  so  that  if  any 
enemy  passed  the  first  two  among  "the  people  in  the 
[outer]  courts,"  he  should  still  be  intercepted  by  the  last 
before  reaching  the  prince.  Lightfoot  interprets  differ- 
ently {Works,  ix,  3'iO).  In  the  Talmud  it  is  esjilicitly  said 
that  there  was  (apparently  but)  one  (jate  in  the  western 
Temple  wall,  and  in  the  .<ame  connection  the  gates  are 
repeatedly  referred  to  as  being  five  in  number,  of  which 
four  are  assigned  to  the  other  sides  {Middoth,  i,  1,  3).  This 
single  western  one  is  there  called  Krponii.<t  (ibid,  i,  3).  That 
this  was  the  same  with  the  gate  in  question,  we  think  to 
be  probable,  from  the  consideration  that  this  being  the 
principal  entrance  on  this  side— as  is  evident  not  only 
from  its  position  and  the  points  connected,  but  also  from 
the  sliL'hting  manner  in  which  the  rest  are  referred  to  and 
their  destination  mentioned — will  account  for  the  silence 
in  tlie  Talmud  respecting  the  others.  From  the  name  it- 
self little  can  be  safely  argued;  see  Lightfoot's  attempts 
to  define  it  (  Works,  ix,  226).  Each  of  the  gates  in  the 
outer  wall  of  the  Temple  (as  well  as  those  in  the  inner 
wall)  was  20  cubits  high  and  10  wide  {Middoth,  ii,  3),  which 
Josephus,  apparently  including  side  and  cap  ornaments, 
extends  (in  the  case  of  the  inner,  and  therefore  probably 
also  the  outer,  wall)  to  3((  cubits  high  and  15  wide  {War, 
V,  5,  3). 

3.  The  second  gate  northward  seems  to  have  been  that 
anciently  called  Parbar,  from  a  comparison  of  the  follow- 
ing facts: 

a.  In  1  Chron.  xxvi,  18,  it  is  mentioned  in  counection 
with  "the  causeway,"  as  if  next  to  Shallechelh. 

6.  In  2  Kings  xxiii,  11  is  made  mention  of  a  gate  lead- 
ing from  "the  suburbs"  into  the  Temple,  apparently  not 
far  from  the  palace;  and  this  precisely  agrees  with  the 
southern  one  of  the  two  middle  gates  which- Josephus 
states  led  to  "the  suburbs"  {Ant.  xv,  11,5).  Tlie  word 
"parbar"  (which  only  occurs  in  these  two  Biblical  pas- 
sages, and  ill  Ezek.  xxvii,  28)  is  used  by  the  rabbins  as 
meaning  "suburb,"  although  its  radical  sense  would  ap- 
pear to  be  an  open  building  or  space  (see  Geseuius  and 
Bnxtorf,  Lex.  s.  v.). 

c.  At  a  point  265  feet  north  of  the  sonth-vi'est  corner  of 
the  Harain  there  still  exists  a  gate  (Bab  el-Mugharibeh, 
"the  gate  of  the  Western  Africans")  in  the  modern  wall, 
leading  into  the  Haram,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
there  must  always  have,been  a  gate  near  this  spot. 

d.  Beyond  this  point,  as  we  stiall  presently  see,  there  is 
no  oiiportunity  for  a  gate  south  of  the  point  where  the 

.north  wall  ofZioii  would  have  Joined  the  Teiniile :  but 
that  wall  must  have  included  one  of  these  "g.ites  to  the 
suburbs,"  both  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  to  prevent 
an  undue  crowding  of  three  gates  in  the  western  Temple 
wall  north  of  its  juiictioii  with  the  Zion  wall.  Here,  how- 
ever, tliere  is  just  convenient  space  for  a  gate,  and  a  suit- 
able locality  about  half-way  between  the  bridge  and  the 
Zion  wall. 

e.  These  views  are  confirmed  by  the  following  point: 

4.  Josephus  rnenlions  (War,  vi,".3,  2)  as  lying  along  tliis 
wall  "John's  Tower,  which  he  built  in  the  war  he  made 
against  Simon,  over  the  gates  that  led  to  the  Xystus,"  by 
which  gate  we  understand  this  of  Parbar,  and  tiiat  the 
tower  was  constructed  over  an  enlargement  of  its  gate- 
way lying  opposite  Simon's  or  the  Lying-out  Tower. 

5.  The  next  object  of  interest  is  "the  Council  -  house" 
mentioned  by  Josephus  as  the  termination  of  the  old  wall 
at  the  Temjile  {War,  v,  4,  2),  which  plainly  implies  that  it 
lay  in  the  corner  where  the  city  and  Teiiijile  walls  met, 
and  immediately  joined  them  both.  This  building  we 
therefore  locate  on  that  part  of  tlie  Haram  which  adjoins 
the  tennination  of  the  present  Street  of  David,  for  the 
reasons  following: 

a.  The  courses  of  old  foundation-stones  forming  "the 
Jews'  Wailing-place"  show  that  there  was  no  sti'uclure 
anciently  adjoining  them,  and  Iherefme  the  Council- 
house  must  be  located  north  of  this  spot. 

b.  The  space  here  unappropriated  (about  100  feet,  be- 
tween the  Jews' Wailing-place  and  David  Street)  would 
be  a  suitable  one  for  a  public  building  with  its  interior 
court  and  connected  offices. 

c.  The  Mukhama,  or  "  town-hall,"  of  the  modern  city  is 
exactly  on  this  spot,  and  "some  of  it  has  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  in  situ  than  manv  of  the  other  remains 
m  the  city"  {Ordnance  Hurvey,  p.  2S). 


6.  Just  north  of  the  Zion  wall  thus  located,  we  would 
place  one  of  the  gates  of  Asvppim,  referred  to  in  1  Chrou. 
xxvi,  17  as  lying  on  the  western  side  of  the  Temple,  iden- 
tical with  Josephus's  other  gate  leading  to  the  suburbs,  at 
a  convenient  place,  and  uiiifoi  inly  situated  with  respect  to 
the  gate  above  and  that  below,  and  just  at  the  present 
Bab  es-Silsileh,  or  "  Gate  of  the  Cliaiii,"  at  the  head  of  the 
modern  "Street  of  David,"  which  is  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  Haram. 

7.  Adjoining  this  on  the  inside  must  have  been  the 
House  of  Asuppim,  or  "collections"  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  15), 
occupying  (part  of)  the  cloister  between  the  two  gates 
of  the  same  name.  It  proliably  was  the  place  of  dejiosit 
for  the  Temple  ofterings  (see  Lightfoot,  Works,  ix.  230). 
This  is  apparently  "that  northern  edifice  which  was  be- 
tween the  two  gates"  mentioned  by  Josephus  {War,  vi,  2, 
7),  for  that  these  were  the  two  gates  of  Asuppim  is  evident 
from  several  cousideraticnis: 

a.  The  Komaiis,  although  then  assaulting  the  outer 
Temple  wall,  evidently  attacked  its  north-west  corner, 
where  the  Temple  proper  was  nearest  to  them,  and  there- 
fore would  not  have  reared  their  engines  south  of  the 
junction  of  the  old  wail  with  the  Temple,  wdiich  leaves 
but  these  two  gates  for  the  spliere  of  their  operations  on 
the  west. 

b.  That  this  building  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tem- 
ple is  clear  from  the  fact  that  of  the  four  engines  the  first 
was  opposite  the  north-west  angle  of  the  inner  court 
[from  a  northerly  point  of  attack],  and  the  last  one  far- 
ther alinig  the  north  side  ;  if,  then,  this  second  one  be  op- 
posite the  same  north-west  corner  of  the  inner  court  from 
a  westerly  direction,  the  third  will  be  farther  south  on  the 
west  side,  between  the  south  gate  of  Asuppim  and  the  old 
wall — a  natural  and  consistent  arrangement.  The  Tower 
of  Antonia  proper  prevented  any  being  reared  nearer  the 
extreme  north-west  corner  of  tlie  otiter  wall. 

S.  The  other  Gate  of  Asuppim  we  therefore  place  at  a 
corresponding  distance  northward,  opposite  where  a  gate 
enters  the  Haram  from  the  modern  "Cotton  Mart," and 
hence  called  Bab  el-Kattanin.  Lightfoot  asserts  that  this 
gate  (which,  however,  he  calls  Shallechelh)  was  diametri- 
cally opijosite  the  eastern  gate  ( IVorks,  ix,  22t!),  but  appar- 
ently without  any  authority.  This  is  evidently  also  Jo- 
sephus's "last  [gate  on  this  side  that]  led  to  the  other 
city,"  i.  e.  Acra  {A7it.  xv,  11,  5). 

9.  In  this  last  passage,  also,  Josephus  states  that  on 
passing  out  of  this  gate  "the  road  descended  down  into 
the  valley  [of  the  Tyropaon]  by  a  gieat  number  of  steps, 
and  thence  uj)  again  by  the  ascent,"  which  agrees  with 
the  fact  that  the  detritus  adjoining  the  wall  is  here  72  feet 
deep  {Ordnance  Survey,  p.  29). 

10.  We  next  arrive  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Tem- 
ple enclosure,  about  1000  feet  from  the  east  as  well  as  the 
south  side.  Near  this  corner  were  private  passages  for 
the  Roman  guard  from  Antonia  to  the  galleries  within 
the  wall  (Josephus,  War,  v,  5,  8). 

11.  On  the  north  side  there  was  but  one  gate  (the  "two 
gates"  of  Josephus  [War,  vi,2,  7]  have  been  shown  above 
not  to  belong  to  the  north  side),  which  the  Talmud  calls 
Tedi  {Middoth,  i,  3),  a  word  of  uncertain  signification,  but 
apparenlly  indicative  of  "privacy"  from  its  being  less 
Used,  and  therefore  less  ornamented,  than  the  othergates 
(so  Lightfoot  frimi  the  Talmud),  which  the  obstruction 
of  Antonia  would  naturally  occasion.  We  place  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  wall,  nearly  opposite  both  the  Gate  of  Song 
and  the  present  "Gate  el-Hitta,"ou  the  north  side  of  the 
Haram. 

12.  The  north-east  corner  of  the  square  would  thus 
fall  just  south  of  the  Golden  Gate,  considered  as  repre- 
senting the  tower  at  that  anirle  of  the  enclosure  of  An- 
tonia, possibly  the  old  tower  of  Meah  (Neh.  iii,  1 ;  xii, 
39). 

13.  On  the  east  side  there  was  but  one  gate,  that  of 
Shushan  {Middoth,  i,  3),  so  called  from  a  representation  of 
that  city  on  the  walls  of  one  of  its  chambers.  It  was  op- 
posite the  entrance  of  the  porch  of  the  Temple,  in  order 
that  the  priest,  when  he  burned  the  red  heifer  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  might  exactly  face  the  altar;  on  which 
account  the  tower  over  the  gate  was  lower  than  those 
surmounting  the  other  gates,  so  as  not  to  intercept  his 
view.  So  infers  Lightfoot  from  the  Talmud  and  Maimon- 
ides  {Works,  ix,  218,  219);  which  location,  however,  Mr. 
Williams  finds  it  necessary  to  dispute  {Holy  City,  ii,  .=!55, 
note  5).  This  position  shows  that  this  gate  and  the  altar 
were  in  a  range  with  the  other  gates  between  them.  By 
an  inspection  of  tlie  sectional  view  of  the  Temple  on  the 
map,  it  will  appear  that  at  a  certain  hei!.'ht  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives  the  fire  on  the  altar  might  be  seen  through  the 
inner  gates  and  over  this  gate.  We  find  no  traces  of  this 
gate  mentioned  by  travellers. 

14.  At  the  south-east  corner  Josephus  says  there  was  a 
tremendous  precipice  {Ant.  xv,  11,  3,  5),  ajiparently  "the 
pinnacle  of  the  Temple"  on  which  the  tempter  placed 
Christ  (Luke  iv,  9),  still  to  be  recognised  in  the  steep  de- 
scent at  this  point,  and  proved  to  have  been  anciently 
more  profound  by  the  vaulted  substructions  beneath  the 
inside  of  the  Haram,  raising  this  angle  of  its  platform 
above  the  old  bed  of  the  valley.  The^wall  is  here  about 
60  feet  high,  and  about  so  feet  deep  from  the  present  sur- 
face of  the  giound  outside.    From  Josephus's  language 
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in  War,  vi,  3,  3,  it  is  evident  tliat  the  precipice  at  the  north- 
east angle  was  also  very  cousiderable. 

15.  On  the  south  side,  aicordiny;  to  the  Talmud,  were 
two  gates,  both  named  Huldah  (Muklot.li,  i,  3),  perhaps 
from  the  prophetess  of  that  name.  These  are  evidenrlj' 
the  "gates  in  the  middle"  of  this  side  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephas  (Ant.  xv,  11,5).  We  conclude  that  they  lay  very 
near  together,  and  (with  Dr.  Uobinson)  identify  ihem  with 
the  double  gateway  still  found  in  the  south  Haram  wall 
at  the  point  where  the  modern  city  wall. joins  It.  Its  en- 
tire breadth  is  4'2  feet  (lioliinson,  Dibl.  Res.  i,  4.50)  and  it 
is  reached  by  a  sloping  p.issage  from  the  platform  of  the 
Haram,  as  the  embankment  here  could  never  have  other- 
wise admitted  an  exit,  nor  even  then  without  exterior 
steps.  Lightfoot,  however,  makes  these  gates  divide  the 
wall  into  three  equal  parts  {n'urks,  ix,  224),  apparently 
merely  arguing  from  the  statement  of  Josephus.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  in  1  Chroi>.  xxvi,  14-18  but  one  set  of 
guards  is  constantly  assigned  to  the  south  side,  in  like 
terms  as  to  the  single  gates  on  the  north  and  east,  where- 
as four  sets  are,  in  both  enumerations,  assigned  to  the 
west  side.  The  other  modern  vestiges  of  portals  on  this 
side  are  of  inferior  size  and  antiquity. 

16.  On  the  several  sides  of  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles 
that  lay  within  tlie  outer  wall  (called  also  the  Outer 
Court,  Lower  Court,  and  by  the  rabbins  usually  "Mouu- 
tain  of  the  Lord's  House")  there  were  several  objects  wor- 
thy of  special  note : 

(1.)  On  the  north  and  west  sides  were  double  interior 
porticos  or  cloisters,  each  15  cubits  wide,  supported  by 
columns  and  sustaining  a  roof  on  cedar  beams  (Josephus, 
War,  V,  5,  2). 

(2.)  On  the  east  side  was  Solomon's  Porch  (John  x,  23 ; 
Acts  iii,  11),  of  the  same  size  and  style  with  those  on  the 
north  and  west  (Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  11,  3  ;  xx,  9,  7). 

(3.)  On  the  south  side  was  the  Roijal  Portico  (apparent- 
ly so  called  after  Herod,  who  rebuilt  it;  Josephus,  War, 
i,  21,  1),  which  differed  from  the  rest  in  being  triple,  the 
two  side  aisles  being  30  feet  broad,  and  the  middle  one 
once  and  a  half  as  broad  {Ant.  xv,  11,  5).  Lightfoot  has 
strangely  set  these  down  as  being  respectively  15  and  42J^ 
cubits  broad  (Pitman's  edition  of  his  Works,  ix,  2.S9,  with 
which  his  own  map  agrees;  the  English  folio  edition,  i, 
lOGl,  has  the  same  numbers  ;  but  the  Latin  editi(ni  in  Ugo- 
lino,  Tlic.'i(iurii.%  ix,  596,  has  for  the  middle  aisle  fnrtii-one 
cubils),  in  which  we  suspect  some  oversight  (perhaps  from 
thinking  of  the  dimensions  of  the  other  cloisters),  as  all 
editions  of  Josephus  here  read  alike,  and  the  Middnth 
does  not  particularize  on  this  point.  The  hvpothesis 
of  Williams  {HoUj  City,  \\,  i»l)  that  would  throw  tha 
Royal  Portico  outside  the  Temple  area  is  opposed  to 
all  ancient  authority;  so  much  so  that  even  his  coadju- 
tor Prof.  Willis  is  constrained  to  dissent  from  him  {ibid. 
i,  103). 

(4.)  These  cloisters  were  adorned  with  Corinthian  col- 
iimns  of  solid  marble,  162  in  number  (of  such  size  that 
three  men  could  just  span  them  with  their  (nitstretched 
arms,  making  about  a  diameter  of  six  feet),  which  sepa- 
rated the  aisles,  besides  another  row  half  imbedded  in 
the  outer  wall  (Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  11,  5).  We  understand 
this  to  be  the  number  of  all  the  columns  that  stood  alone 
in  all  the  circuit  of  this  court,  and  not  those  of  the  Royal 
Portico  merely;  for  they  would  then  be  unduly  crowded, 
and  the  average  space  between  them  which  we  have  made 
(about  45  feet)  is  no  greater  span  for  the  roof  timbers 
than  across  the  middle  aisle  of  the  south  cloister.  The 
harmony  with  which  the  several  gates  fall  in  between 
thein  when  thus  distributed  is  no  little  corroboraticni  of 
the  entire  scheme.  In  the  substructed  vaults  the  rows  of 
piers  are  15  feet  apart,  and  thus  certain  rows  of  them 
would  fall  exactly  under  these  pillars,  these  piers  also  av- 
eraging about  half  the  distance  apart  of  the  columns 
above.  (See  Prof.  Willis's  remarks  in  Williams's  Holy 
Citi!,  appendix,  i,  125-128;  although  we  cannot  see  why 
he  should  think  that  a  column  stood  over  each  pier  one 
way  when  they  could  have  been  only  over  every  other,  or 
every  third  one,  the  other  way.)  These  columns  were  25 
cubits  high  on  three  sides,  which  determines  the  height 
of  the  roof  on  those  sides  (Josephus,  War,  v,  5,  2) ;  but  on 
the  south  side  the  (shafts  of  the)  two  exterior  rows  were 
2T  feet  high,  the  cajiiials  and  double  bases  raising  the 
roof  to  50  feet,  and  the  middle  aisle  was  twice  as  high, 
probably  by  another  seiies  of  columns  of  the  same  size 
surmountinsj  the  tirst  (Ant.  xv,  11,  5).  Balustrades  doubt- 
less guarded  the  edges  of  the  fiat  roofs,  and  the  gates 
were  probably  capped  with  turrets,  for  ornament  as  well 
as  defence. 

(5.)  There  were  porters'  lodges  adjoining  at  least  five  of 
the  gates  (Middoth,  i,  1),  and  (irobalily  similar  structures 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Leviies  guarding  each  of 
the  gates  (1  Chr(m.  xxvi,  12.  13). 

(6.)  The  Talmud  also  speaks  of  .shops  in  this  court,  where 
articles  used  in  sacrilice  were  kept  for  sale,  as  well  as  of 
a  room  in  which  the  Jewish  "Council  of  Twenty-three," 
and  afterwards  the  Sanhedrim,  sat ;  these  Lightfoot  lo- 
cates near  the  Sliushan  Gate,  the  former  on  the  ground- 
floor  and  the  latter  oveihead  (Works,  ix,  241-244).  It  was 
probably  an  abuse  of  this  privilet'o  of  sale  that  led  to  'he 
introduction  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigeons  by  the  traders 
whom  Christ  expelled. 


(II.)  The  Saobrt)  Enolosube. 
Brevity  will  require  that  in  the  consideration  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  interior  portions  of  the  Temple  the  simple  di- 
mensions and  statements  should  be  exhibited,  together 
with  their  authority,  with  as  little  discussion  as  possible. 

1.  A  lattiee-ioall  all  around,  1  cubit  broad,  3  cubits  hiirh, 
with  equidistant  pillars  cimtaiuing  notices  of  non-adinis- 
sii>n  (Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  11,  5;  War,  v,  5,  2) ;  called  chel 
(Lam.  ii,  8). 

2.  This  stood  12  steps,  each  one  half  cubit  high  and 
broad,  above  the  Gentiles'  Court  [on  the  north  and  south 
sides]  {Middoth,  ii,  3),  but  14  [on  the  east  side]  (IFar,  v,  5, 
2). 

3.  Adjoining  was  a  jilatform,  10  cubits  wide  ( War,  v,  5,  2). 

(III.)  Tub  Codrt  or  this  Womf.n. 

1.  This  court  (called  also  New  Court,  2  Chron.  xx,  5; 
Outer  Court,  Ezek.  xlvi,  21:  Treasury,  John  viii,  20)  was 
135  cubits  square  [internally]  (Middoth,  ii,  5);  "four- 
square" ( War,  V,  5,  2). 

2.  A  gate  on  each  side  (War,  v,  5,  2).  These  were  30  cu- 
bits wide  [including  ornaments],  supported  by  pillars  iit 
the  side,  and  having  rooms  above  (War,  v,  5,  3). 

3.  The  east  gate  (called  "Beautiful," Acts  iii,  2)  was  40 
cubits  wide  [including  side  ornaments  of  5  cubits]  (War, 
V,  .5, 3). 

4.  There  were  5  .'<ti'ps  from  the  platform  [i.  e.  the  differ- 
ence between  the  floors  of  this  court  and  that  of  the  Is- 
raelites] (War,v, 5,2,3). 

5.  There  were  15  .'steps  to  the  Court  of  the  Israelites 
( War,  V,  5,  3) ;  circular  for  the  "Psalms  of  degrees"  {Mid- 
doth, ii,  5). 

6.  Corner  courts  of  the  Women's  Court,  each  40  cubits 
from  east  to  west  [and  30  broad],  with  interior  open  spaces, 
20  cubits  by  14,  for  boiling  sacrifices;  the  covered  rooms 
around  that  in  the  north-east  corner  for  performing  the 
ceremony  of  release  from  a  Nazarite's  vow,  in  the  south- 
east for  a  wood  repository,  in  the  south-west  for  cleans- 
ing lepers,  in  the  north-west  chambers  for  wine  and  oil 
for  offerings  (Middoth,  ii,  5 ;  Ezek.  xlvi,  21-24).  Lightfoot, 
however,  makes  the  Nazarites'  room  in  the  south-east, 
the  wood-room  'n  the  north-east,  the  lepers'  room  in  the 
north-west,  and  the  wine  and  oil  rooms  in  the  south-west, 
from  the  rabbins  ( Works,  ix,  307). 

7.  Sitigle  galleries  of  two  stories  [men  below,  women 
above]  between  the  corner  courts  [on  the  north,  east,  and 
west  sides]  (Middi.th,  ii,  5) ;  supported  by  columns  similar 
to  those  ofthe  Gentiles'  Court  (ifar,  v,5,  2). 

8.  There  were  eleven  treasure-chests  distributed  in  front 
ofthe  columns  in  this  court,  besides  the  two  at  the  gate 
Shushau  for  the  half-shekel  tax  (Lightfoot,  from  the  rab- 
bins, Works,  ix,  315). 

9.  Underground  rooms  for  musical  instruments  on  each 
side  of  the  gate  between  this  and  the  Israelites'  Court 
(Middoth,  ii,  0). 

10.  There  was  a  tower  over  the  east  [Beautiful]  gate 
with  an  occult  [subterranean]  imssage  from  the  Tower  Au- 
tonia  for  the  Roman  guard  (Ant.  xv,  11,  7). 

(IV.)  Tun  CouitT  OP  THE  Israelites. 

1.  This  was  187  cubits  from  east  to  west,  135  from  north 
to  south,  8  cubits  wide  on  the  north  and  south,  and  11  on 
the  east  and  west  (Middoth,  ii,  6). 

2.  Surrounded  by  a  portico  similar  to  those  of  the  Gen- 
tiles' Court,  but  single  ( War,  v,  5.  2). 

3.  Had  three  gates  on  the  north  and  sonth,  none  on  the 
west  (Middoth,  i,  4;  War,  v,  5,  2).  Those  on  the  north  and 
south  equidistant  (Ant.  xvi,  11,  5;  Middoth,  v,  3). 

4.  East  gate  called  Higher  Gate  (2  Kings  XV,  ,35;  2  Chron. 
xxvii,  3),  New  Gate  (Jer.  xxvi,  10  ;  xxxvi,  10),  Gate  of  En- 
trance (Ezek.  xl,  15),  Oate  of  Xicanor  (Middoth,  i,  4). 

5.  Gates  and  rooms  in  the  wall  adjoining  as  follows,  be- 
ginning at  the  south-west  corner  (for  tlie  authority  of 
most  of  these  points  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  Lightfoot's 
citations  [Worki,  ix,  333-3S0],  as  there  can  be  no  dispute 
respecting  them.  We  have  not  in  all  cases  arranged  the 
rooms  precisely  like  Liijhtfoot,  but  have  made  a  few  slight 
changes  where  they  seemed  requisite) : 

(1.)  Sentinel's  Hall,  west  ofthe  first  gate. 

(2.)  Gate  of  Kindling. 

(3.)  Guard-rnotn,  adjoining  east. 

(4.)  Gate  of  Firstling.%  in  the  middle. 

(5.)  Giiard-room,  adjoining  it. 

(6.)  Wood-rooTn  for  the  use  of  the  altar,  adjoining  the 

(7.)  Water-gate,  the  last  on  this  side. 

(8.)  Well-room,  with  its  draw-well  connected  with  a  res- 
ervoir [the  aqueduct  from  Bethlehem  f  ]  deriving  its  waters 
from  a  westerly  direction,  and  an  engine  for  forcing  it 
into  the  priests'  laver. 

(9.)  Hotise  Gaztth,  at  the  south-east  corner,  consisting 
of  two  parts ; 

[1.]  The  Sejt.von-room  ofthe  Sniihedrim,  with  its  triple 
semicircles  for  seating  the  members,  and  its  desks.  Prom 
a  comparison  of  tlie  number  of  members  with  the  size  of 
the  room,  we  find  that  the  space  in  the  wall  could  by  no 
means  contain  them,  and  have  therefore  enlarged  it  out- 
wardly. 

[2.]  A  room  for  the  priests  to  pray  and  cast  their  lots 
in. 

(10.)  On  the  south  side  of  the  Gate  of  Nicauor,  the 
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Pastr;i-mmt\-<  Chamber,  for  baking  the  salt  cakes  burned 
with  the  diiily  gaci-ifice.  . 

(11.)  Ou  the  iiorili  side  of  the  same  gate,  the  Priests 
Wardrobe,  for  the  pontifical  die.<ses. 

(12.)  In  the  norih-east  corner,  the  Eartlienioare-room,  for 
the  sacred  pottery. 

(13.1  A  Guard-room,  adjoining  on  the  east. 

(U.)  The  GaW  of  t<o>i(i. 

(!.•).)  Adjoining  this,  a  Wash-room  for  cleansing  the  eu- 
trail!^,  etc.,  of  sacriiice.s. 

(Iti.)  A  Tioi/?)!  for  Ukks  of  victims,  and 

(iT.)  The  Salt-room,  for  the  salt  used  in  preserving  them, 
both  in  order,  adjoining 

(IS.)  The  Gate  of  Women.     Adjoining  this, 

(lit.)  A  Treasure-room,  for  the  more  permanent  deposit 
of  llie  money  from  the  Ilonse  uf  Asuppim. 

(■JU.)  A  Guard-room,  and  next, 

(21.)  The  otlier  Treasure-ruum,  for  the  same  purpose  as 
the  former.     These  adjoined 

(22.)  Tlie  Gate  of  Buriiinfi,  the  last  of  ihe  six. 

(23.)  The  interval  between  this  gate  and  the  western 
wall  was  called  the  Hovxe  of  Burning,  and  was  divided 
into  three  equal  parts.  This  building  projecte<l  inwardly 
into  the  Court  of  the  Israelites,  like  one  portion  of  the 
Ilonse  Gazith.  These  two  buildings  alone  had  entrances 
from  the  sacred  enclosure,  all  the  other  rooms  being  en- 
tered onlv  from  the  court  within: 

[1.]  Adjoining'  the  sjate,  the  Hovse  of  the  Conseerated 
Stones  of'tlic  t'ornier  aliar  (removed  after  the  rededication 
under  the  Macctibecs,  as  having  been  desecrated  by  Au- 
tiochus  Epipliaiies),  in  the  northern  subdivision;  and  ou 
the  south  tlie  Shcw-bread  Ilakery. 

[2.]  In  the  middle  the  Pn'exts'  IJall,  wheie  was  a  fire 
for  the  use  of  the  guards  at  night. 

[3.]  The  western  portion  was  occuiiied,  on  the  north  for 
a  friext'i'  llathiiip-room,  and  on  the  south  for  keeping  the 
Lambs  selected  fi>r  the  daily  sacrifice. 

0.  The  principal  difticulty  counected  with  this  court  is 
the  number  oi  steps,  and  their  height,  leading  into  it  on 
the  north  and  south,  and  arises  from  a  confusion  in  the 
terms  by  which  Josephus  mentions  them.  He  says  {War, 
V,  5, '-)  that  between  the  sacred  ])latform  and  the  interior 
court  "were  otlier  steps,  each  of  5  cubits  apiece,"  which 
we  understand  to  mean  that  the  Court  of  the  Israelites 
was  entered  by  [two  flights  of]  steps,  each  [flight]  ri.sing 
5  cubits,  thus  making  20  steps,  in  two  sets  of  half-cubit 
steps.  Again  he  says  {ibid.  5  4)  that  "there  were  15  steps 
[those  of  the  "  degrees"]  which  led  away  [i.  e.  eastward] 
from  the  [west]  wall  of  the  Court  of  the  Women  to  [i.  e.  to- 
wards] this  gieater  gate  [the  Beautiful  Gate],  ivhereas  those 
that  led  Ihiiher  [i.  e.  to  tlie  platform  down  to  which  the 
Beautiful  Gate  led]/rojji.  the  other  gates  [opening  towards 
this  platform]  ^eere  Jive  steps  shorter,"  by  whicii  we  can 
only  understand  (according  to  the  above  interpolations) 
that  the  number  of  the  steps  leading  out  of  the  Court  of 
the  Isracliies  on  the  east  exceeded  by  5  the  number  [in 
each  flight]  of  those  on  the  north  and  south;  for  if  these 
latter  were  but  10  in  all,  each  must  have  been  one  cubit  in 
the  rise  {IX  cubits  at  the  NicanorGaie  +  2^  at  the  Beauti- 
ful Gate  =  10),  an  impracticable  ascent.  Finally,  he  says 
{ibid.  5  2)  that  "the  height  of  its  buildings  [those  of  the 
Women's  Court],  although  it  were  on  the  outside  40  cubits, 
was  hidden  by  the  steps,  and  on  the  inside  that  height 
was  hut  25  cubits,"  which  we  take  to  denote  that  tlie  top 
of  the  wall  enclosing  the  Court  of  the  Israelites  (which 
was  continuous  with  that  of  the  Court  of  the  Women) 
was  40  cubits  from  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  Court  of 
the  Gentiles,  the  intervening  steps  making  the  diflference 
(15  cubits)  of  its  internal  .altitude— as  would  be  true  with- 
in a  single  cubit    (— =16J  .    The  gate -turrets 

were  still  higher  than  this.  The  steps  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus (H'ar,  V,  1,5)  as  preventing  the  erection  of  John's 
engines  on  any  other  spot  than  "behind  the  inner  court 
over  against  the  west  end  of  the  cloister"  seem  to  be 
those  that  ran  around  the  three  sides  of  the  Priests' 
Court,  at  the  railing  separating  it  from  the  cloistered 
Court  of  the  Israelites. 

7.  The  thickness  of  this  wall  is  nowhere  stated  in  the 
Mishna,  but  is  tjiven  by  Josephus  as  being  S  cubits  {War, 
vi,  5, 1,  at  the  close) ;  and  the  numerous  roimis  contained 
within  it  would  seem  to  justify  a  greater  thickness  than 
in  any  of  the  other  walls. 

(V.)  TuE  CorRT  OF  TUE  Prikstr,  tub  Great  Altae,  and 
TUE  TEMri.K  Proper. 
These  are  treated  of  in  the  Mishna  in  the  fullest  detail, 
and  the  minutest  points— to  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and 
partitions,  the  number,  size,  and  position  of  the  doors,  the 
dimensions,  order,  and  situation  of  the  rooms  and  pas- 
sasres,  with  all  their  peculiarities  and  contents — are  given 
with  the  precise  explicitness  of  specifications  for  a  build- 
er's conttact ;  so  that  as  to  everything,  great  or  small, 
contained  within  these  bounds  "there  is  such  full  and 
trustworthy  auihority  that  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  collect 
and  plot  them  down  on  the  pl:>n.  This  the  reader  will 
find  so  carefully  and  completely  done  to  his  hand  by 
Li'jhtfoot,  in  his  Prospects  of  the  Temple^  so  ofien  referred 
to,  that  to  detail  it  here  would  be  but  to  repeat  his  btate- 


mcnts  :  we  have  examined  his  authorities  and  conclusions 
in  detail,  and  believe  that  no  accurate  description  can  do 
much  more  than  follow  his  digest  on  this  subject.  We 
have  embodied  the  results  iu  our  map  accompanying  this 
volume.  The  points  in  which  we  have  varied  from  his 
plan  are  too  few  and  unimportant  to  be  worth  enumerat- 
ing. One  parlicular,  however,  requires  special  considera- 
tion, because  its  settlement  involves  the  discussion  of  the 
few  points  that  have  not  been  determined  above;  and  to 
this  we  add  such  otlier  remarks  as  will  convey  a  sufli- 
ciently  definite  idea  of  the  main  edifice. 

1.  The  Position  of  the  Great  Altar.  —  Its  distance  from 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Court  of  the  Israelites  is 
given  in  the  Mishna  in  the  following  words:  "From 
north  to  south  [  ihe  Israelites'  Court  was]  135  cubits 
[wide],  as  follows:  from  the  ascent  to  the  extremity  of 
the  altar  [i.  e.  the  whole  length  of  the  altar  including  its 
inclined  ascent]  were  62  cubits  [i.  e.  horizontal  measure, 
for  the  altar  is  elsewhere  given  as  32  cubits  square,  ami 
the  slope  of  the  ascent  as  another  32  cubits,  which  would 
give  04  instead  of  G2  cubits,  measured  superficially  (see 
Lightfoot,  Works,  ix,  413)],  from  the  altar  to  the  rings  8 
cubits;  the  place  of  the  rings  was  24  cubits,  thence  from 
the  rings  to  the  tables  were  4  cubits,  from  the  tables  to 
the  columns  4,  from  the  columns  to  the  wall  of  the  court 
8  cul)its  [making  ihus  110  cubits] ;  the  rest  [25  cubits]  leere 
as  well  the  space  between  the  ascent  and  leall  as  a  2^laee  of 
cobrmns"  (Middotli,  v,  1).  This  last  clause  is  somewhat 
ambiguous,  but  is  generally  understood  as  meaning  that 
there  was  a  space  of  25  culiits  between  the  south  wall  and 
the  foot  of  the  "ascent,"  which  contained  some  extra 
posts  (like  those  on  the  north  side)  for  sacrificing  on 
crowded  occasions— an  interpretation  from  which  we  do 
not  see  any  good  reason  for  dissenting.  So  L'Bmpereur 
(in  his  sep'araie  commentary  on  the  Middoth,]\  17'i)  ex- 
plains, '■^Partly  for  an  [open]  sjiace  and  ])artly  for  the 
place  of  [extra]  columns,"  assigning  12v.  cubits  to  each 
portion,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  to  the  point 
in  question.  So  also  Lightfoot  ( 11  nd-.s-.  ix.  413).  The  po- 
sition of  the  altar  from  east  to  west  is  fixed  with  regard  to 
the  court  iu  which  it  lay  iu  terms  which  are  free  from  any 
ambiguity. 

In  common  with  most  antiquarians,  we  are  disposed  to 
find  the  native  rock,  ou  which  the  altar  is  assumed  to  have 
been  reared,  in  the  remarkable  Sacred  Mock  under  the  dome 
of  the  central  mosque  of  the  Haram.  This  is  50  or  60  feet 
broad,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  space  immediately  un- 
der the  dome,  and  rising  about  5  feet  above  the  floor  of 
the  building,  which  is  12  feet  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
enclosure.  The  centre  of  the  rock  is  about  VS5  feet  frcmi 
the  southern  and  610  from  the  eastern  wall  of  the  liaram. 
The  frequent  supposition  that  it  stood  within  the  most 
holy  pbice,  or  at  least  within  the  Temple  proper,  is  neir- 
atived  by  the  relative  distances  presently  to  be  noticed 
from  the"  Talmud.  The  positive  reasons  for  making  the 
altar  coincide  with  the  Sacred  Rock  may  be  stated  a^  fol- 
lows : 

{a.)  Tradition — Jewish,  Christian,  and  Moslem— favors 
it  (see  Williams,  Holy  City,  ii,  340-343). 

(6.)  This  rock  is  primiineiit  above  all  other  spots,  and 
we  know  that  the  great  altar  was  higher  than  even  the 
floor  of  the  Templeitself. 

(c.)  The  upper  platform  of  the  Haram  thus  most  nearly 
coincides  with  that  of  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Temple, 
(rf.)  The  cave  and  sewer  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
present  rock  would  thus  be  identical  with  the  ancient 
cesspool  and  drain  for  the  blood  sprinkled  around  the 
altar. 

This  site  of  the  great  altar  fixes  the  general  position  of 
the  Temple  and  sacred  enclosure  generally  within  the 
great  area,  and  agrees  with  Ihe  only  definite  statement  in 
the  Mishna  on  the  subject,  namely,  that  "the  greatest 
space  between  the  Temple  and  the  wall  of  the  outer  court 
was  on  the  south  side,  the  next  greatest  on  the  east,  the 
next  on  the  north,  and  the  least  on  the  west''  {Middotli,  ii, 
1).  According  to  our  arransremeut,  the  spaces  (at  the  near- 
est point)  between  the  chel,  or  sacred  fence,  and  the  inner 
surface  of  the  outmost  wall  are  respectively  on  the  west 
about  78  feet,  ou  the  north  about  SO  feet,  on  the  east 
about  239  feet,  on  the  south  about  643  feet.  Lightfoot's 
plan  has  nearly  the  same.  Dr.  Wm.  Brown  (of  Scot- 
land), in  his  wcu'k  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  Jetvs  (i,  70), 
lays  them  down  in  cubits,  as  follows:  south,  259;  east, 
90;  north,  72;  west, 49.  Fergusson  arbitrarily  refers  these 
measurements  to  the  iniwr  court  of  the  Temple  ('I'eniples 
of  the  Jens,  p.  118),  (m  the  ground  that  the  Talmud  states 
that  "in  the  place  largest  in  measurement  was  held  most 
service"  {Middoth,  ii,  1) ;  hut  the  text  obviously  means  the 
space  in  the  outer  court,  as  that  alone  is  the  subject  there 
treated  of. 

The  position  of  the  altar  also  fixes  the  line  of  the  boun- 
dary between  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  which 
at  this  date  cut  off  one  cubit  from  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  altar — a  circumstance  of  which  the  rabbins  take 
frequent  notice  (see  Lightfoot,  Works,  ix,  Ht'5).  This  boun- 
dary (H-iginally  ran  entirely  south  of  the  holy  city  (Josh. 
XV,  7-9;  xviii,  15-17),  but  the  conquest  of  Jehus  by  David 
appears  to  have  annexed  Mount  Zion  permanently  to 
Judah  (2  Sam.  iv,  7).  The  subsequent  purchase  of  the 
threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite  by  David  (xxiv, 
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24;  1  Chron.  xxi,  25)  as  the  site  of  his  altar,  and  event- 
ually of  the  Temple  (2  Clirou.  iii,  1),  does  uol  seem  to 
have  removed  it  entirely  out  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

2.  General  Desciiption  of  the.  Temple  Prnper.—'VXns  we 
find  well  summarized  in  Winer  (Uealwnrterb.  ii,  .'xS3  sq.), 
from  the  combined  statements  of  the  Talmud  and  Jose- 
phus  (the  latter,  however,  although  a  priest  by  birth,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  admission  to  the  buildinvr,  so  con- 
stantly mixes  the  descriptiou  of  Herod's  with  that  of  Sol- 
omou's  Temple  tiial  we  must  often  distrust  his  details). 

This  edifice  was  cousiructed  ui)on  new  foundations 
(Josephus,  Ant  xv,  11,  3),  and  of  white  marble,  the  blocks 
beina;  in  some  instances  45  cubits  long,  6  broad,  and  5 
high  (irxr,  V,  5,  G;  comp.  Ant.  xv,  11,  ii).  The  entire  widlh 
(from  north  to  south)  of  the  porch  was  (exteriorly)  100  cu- 
bits ;  but  the  remainder  (rear  part)  of  the  building  was 
only  60  cubits  (according  to  the  Talmudisis  70,  including 
the  side  chamber  of  5  cubits,  the  wall  of  0  cubits,  etc.), 
so  that  the  porch  projected  20  (or  15)  cubits  ou  each  side 
beyond  the  rest  of  the  structure.  Its  length  was  also  100 
cubits,  and  its  height  the  same  ;  but  Josephus  says  (Ant. 
XV,  11,3)  that  eveutually  it  sank  20  cubits  (the  original 
height  being  120),  a  statement  which  Hirt  (p.  10)  regards 
(probably  with  justice)  as  a  mere  legend.  The  interior 
space  was,  according  to  Josephus,  so  divided  that  the 
porch  liad  a  length  (from  uorth  to  soutli)  of  50  cubits,  a 
breadth  of  20,  and  a  height  of  90  (comp.  War,  v,  .5,  5) ;  the 
holy  place  a  length  of  40  cubits,  a  breadtli  of  20,  and  a 
height  of  00 ;  and  the  most  holy  place  a  length  and  breadih 
of  20  cubits,  and  a  height  of  00  ;  but  the  Talmud  (Mitldtitlt, 
iv,  G)  makes  the  height  of  both  the  latter  rooms  to  have 
been  only  40  cubitsj  by  which  we  snspect  it  means  ilie 
extra  height  above  the  ceiling  of  the  most  holy  place, 
since  this^  last  was  a  perfect  cube.  The  entire  building 
also  seems  to  have  been  100  cubits  in  each  dimension,  as 
Josephus  in  the  main  indicates,  although  his  numbers  in 
several  passages  appear  to  be  confused  or  corrupt.  This 
likewise  is  the  statement  of  the  Talmud  (ibid,  iv,  7), 
according  to  which  the  length  (from  east  to  west)  of  the 
porch  was  only  11  cubits,  tfiat  of  the  sanctuary  40  cubits, 
and  that  of  ihe  shrine  20  cubits  ;  while  on  the  west,  below 
the  holy  of  holies,  was  a  space  (for  a  chamber)  of  G  cubits 
(comp.  also  ibid,  iv,  3),  besides  23  cubits  for  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  and  partitions.  If,  as  Josephus  and  the 
Talmud  both  state,  the  porch  was  100  cubits  high,  but  (as 
the  lattei-  states)  only  90  high  ou  the  inside,  the  difi'erence 
of  10  cubits  may  have  been  that  of  the  peaked  roof,  if  a  ga- 
ble ;  but  the  difference  in  their  numbers  as  to  the  height 
of  the  rear  portion  of  the  building  gives  probability  to  the 
statement  of  the  T:ilmud  (ibid,  iv,  6)  that  there  was  an 
upper  room  (iT5>)  over  the  holy  and  most  holy  places. 


containing  tiap-doois  in  the  floor,  through  which  work- 
men were  let  dowu  into  the  most  tioly  place  to  make  re-- 
pairs  {ibid,  iv,  5).  Josephus  calls  this  part  of  the  building 
TO  inrtipuiov  nfpof,  aud  the  Talmud  gives  it  a  heisht  of  40 
cubits,  which  apparently  refers  only  to  the  iulerinediate 
space  left  by  the  diftereuce  between  the  holy  and  the  most 
holy  place.  As  to  the  style  of  the  roof  (wliether  Hat  or 
l)eaked)  Josephus  says  nothing;  he  only  remarks  (iVar, 
V,  5,  G)  that  it  was  surmounted  (kutii  Ko^>u(|li]v)  by  golden 
spikes  (o/itAoi),  probably  of  gilded  iron,  fastened  with  lead, 
for  scaring  away  the  birds;  the  same  are  mentioned  iu 
tlie  Talmud  (Sll"  nblD,  Middoth,  iv,  6),  where  they  are 
said  to  have  been  one  cubit  iu  height.  The  roof  itself  ap- 
pears, according  to  the  Mishna,  to  have  been  a  low  gable 
(see  L'Empereur,  ad  Middoth,  iv,  6),  with  a  balustrade 
(iipVO)  three  cubits  high.  The  space  above  the  i^^^'^_ 
is  thus  divided  (Middoth,  iv,  6) :  1  cubit  H1^2  (?  ceiling) ; 
2  cubits  nsiiT  r"^2  (place  of  rain-water) ;  1  cubit  mp?a 
(timber);  1  cubit  nS"^!  "^  (flo<iring) ;  3  cubits  railing;  1 
cubit  scarecrows.  On  both  sides  of  the  interior  apart- 
meuts  was  a  space  of  20  cubits  devoted  to  a  suite  of  rooms 
(olKoi  TfjicTTeioi),  which,  however,  extended  only  GO  cubits 
high  (Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  11,  3  ;  War,  v,  5,  5).  According  to 
the  Talmud  (Middoth,  iv,  3),  these  (D'^XP)  were  in  all  3S; 
namely,  15  ou  the  north  and  south  side  each,  and  S  on  the 
west  or  rear  (comp.  the  "many  mansiouf,"  /ujiui  vroXAai, 
of  John  xiv,  2).  The  shoulder  or  projecting  space  (uorth 
and  south)  on  each  side  of  the  porch  (40  cubits  in  Jose- 
phus, 30  in  tlie  Talmud)  was  used  as  a  depository  of  the 
sacrificial  implements  (ITlE^Tin  JT^S,  lucus  secespita- 
ruin,  Middoth,  iv,  7). 

The  most  holy  place,  which  was  entirely  empty  (exeiro 
ov&tv  i  /\to9  ev  avTut,  Josephus,  War,  v,  5, 5),  except  the  stone 
('^nn'B  "|3N)  which  occupied  the  place  of  the  ark  (Mish- 
na, Yoma,  V,  2),  and  on  which  the  high-priest  set  the  cen- 
ser (the  rabbins  relate  many  marvels  concerning  it),  was 
separated  at  the  doorway  from  the  holy  place  (Josephus, 
War,  V,  5,  5)  by  a  vail  KL<.T<tni-Ta(Tfj.a),  which  was  torn  by 
the  earthquake  at  Jesus'  death  (Matt,  xxvii,  51 ).  The 
rabbins  speak  of  a  double  vail :  according  to  the  Talmud 
these  occupied  a  space  of  1  cubit  between  the  apartments 
("pOp^uJ,  Middoth,  iv,  7).  The  holy  place  had  an  entrance 
with  two  gold-plated  door-leaves,  which,  according  to  Jo- 


Kestoratiou  of  Herod's  Temple  (oblique  view  of  the  front  of  the  central  building),  according  to  Fergusson. 
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seiihns  {War,  v,  5,  4),  were  55  cnbits  high  and  16  broad ; 
jbut.  accordiiii;  lo  the  .Mishiia  (Mhidoth,  iv,  1),  '20  iiibitt^ 
high  and  1"  biDad— a  diflcieiice  which  LighlfDut  ivcim- 
I'iles  by  siippDsiiig  that  J()^eph^l8  iiichides  the  decDialions 
(cornice,  enlablatiue,  etc.)-  The  Tahnndisls  nWt>  .-pealv 
t)f  a  iloiible  dix.r  ai  tliif  passage,  which  the  thickness  ol 
the  walls  renders  prcil)able.  Tlie  sanctuary  stood  open, 
or  was  closed  only  by  a  screen  ol" embroidered  Babylonian 
tapestry  of  bysstis.  See  Vail.  As  furniture  of  the  holy 
place  Josephus  mentions  only  the  seven-armed  candela- 
hrnm,  the  table  of  shew-bread,  and  the  altar  of  incense. 
Tlie  porch  had  a  doorway  70  cul)its  high  and  25  broad 
(Mishna,  40  high  and  '.'O  broad,  Mitiiiuth,  iii,  7 :  probably  to 
be  reconciled  as  above).  The  porch  contained  two  ta- 
bles, one  of  marble,  the  other  of  gold,  on  which  the  priests 
daily  set  respectively  the  old  and  the  fresh  shew-bread 
taken  from  and  cariied  into  the  Temple  (Mishua,  Uliekal. 

vi.  4).  ,         .        , 

In  front  of  the  porch,  within  the  priests'  court,  stood  m 
close  proximity  |luU  somewhat  to  the  south,  Midchitli,  iii, 
(!)  the  laver  (li'S) ;  and  there  {ti  cubits  from  the  porch) 
stood  the  great  altar  [see  Buunt-oi-kkbcnoJ,  the  iulerveu- 


1706],  Green  [ibid.  1737],  and  Iluldrich  [Zur.  17S'2]).  Her- 
od, in  imitation  of  the  Cjreeks  and  Komans,  suspended  iu 
ihe  porch  several  of  the  rich  sjjoils  and  trophies  which  he 
had  taken  fjom  the  Arabs  antl  othui'  barbarous  tribes  of 
ilie  E.ist.  Tills  was  a  coinmou  custom  amoiiir  the  hea- 
then nations;  Virgil  introduces  .(Eneas  lioasting  of  hav- 
ing suspended  the  spoils  which  he  loi)k  from  the  Greeks 
on  Ihe  portals  of  a  Grecian  temple  (-/>'«.  iii).  See  Gam- 
;dAiiiM. 

IX.  The  Apocalyptic  Temple. — In  the  vision  of  John 
on  I'atmos  he  expressly  tolls  us  respecting  the  New 
Jerusalem,  "  I  saw  no  temple  therein,  fur  the  Lord  God 
Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  tiie  temple  thereof"  (Rev. 
xxi,  22).  The  celestial  city  itself,  in  other  words,  is  to 
be  one  vast  temple  tilled  with  the  perpetual  Shechinah. 
We  here  give  I'aiiie's  sketch  of  the  ideal  city  on  the. 
mountain,  the  length  of  which  was  equal  to  its  breadth, 
and  this  again  was  equal  to  the  height  of  the  city 
above  the  plain  (ver.  16;. 


The  Celestial  Cily  (after  Paine), 


ing  space  being  regarded  as  especially  holy  (Mishna,  Che- 
lim,  i,  9).  North  of  this  were  6  rows  of  rings  (in  the  pave- 
ment), to  which  the  animals  to  be  slaughtered  were  fast- 
ened ;  a  little  beyond  were  S  low  ])illars  with  cedar  beams 
across  them,  from  which  the  sacritices  were  suspended: 
and  between  these  pillars  stood  marble  tables  (m^nba 
'C''S  5'iJ),  on  which  their  flesh  and  entrails  were  laid 
(.VriMoAA,  iii,  5 ;  v,  2;  V'aniM?,  iii,  5;  Shekalim,  v\,  i).  West 
of  the  altar  stood  two  tables  ;  one  of  marlile,  on  which  the 
fat  of  the  victims  was  deposited  ;  the  other  of  silver  (?), 
upon  which  were  kept  the  implements  for  this  service. 
See  Saorifioial  Offeking. 

3.  Maqnificence  of  the  Central  Hvilding. — The  vast  sums 
which  ilerod  I;iid  out  in  adorning  this  structure  gave  it 
the  most  magiiitireut  and  imposing  appearance.  "Its 
appearance,"  says  Josephus,  "  had  everything  that  could 
strike  the  mind  and  astonish  the  sight.  For  it  was  on 
every  side  covered  with  solid  plates  of  gold,  so  that  when 
the  sun  rose  upon  it,  it  reflected  such  a  strong  and  daz- 
zling efTulL'ence  that  the  eye  of  the  beholder  was  obliged 
to  turn  away  from  it,  being  no  more  able  to  sustaiirits 
radiance  than  the  splendor  of  the  sun"  ( War,  v,  5,  4).  To 
strangers  w-ho  approached  the  capital,  it  appeared,  at  a 
distance,  like  a  huge  mountain  covered  with  snow.  For 
where  it  was  not  decorated  with  plates  of  gold,  it  was  ex- 
tremely white  and  <.'listeiiing.  The  historian,  indeed,  says 
that  the  Temple  of  Herod  was  the  most  astonishing  struct- 
ure he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  as  well  on  acconnt  of 
its  architecture  as  its  magnitude,  and  likewise  the  rich- 
ness and  magnificence  of  its  various  parts,  and  the  fame 
and  reputation  of  its  sacred  appurtenances.  Tacitus  calls 
it  imvienxrp  npuleiitiri'  templum  (HiKt.  v,  12).  Its  exter- 
nal i.'lory,  indeed,  consisted  not  only  in  the  opulence  and 
magnificence  of  the  building,  but  al.so  in  Ihe  rich  gifts  with 
which  it  was  adorned,  and  which  excited  the  admiration 
of  those  who  beheld  them  (Luke  xxi,  5).  In  the  portico 
the  various  votive  offerings  made  both  bv  Jews  and  for- 
eigners were  deposited  (see  Richter,  'AiStiMara  TemjM  Hi- 
erofuil.  [Lips.  1764]).  Amoni;  these  treasures  (2  Mace,  iii, 
2:  ix.16:  Josephus,  yljir  xiv,  16,  4 :  xviii,3,5-  xix  6  1- 
H'd/,  ii.  17,  3;  V,  13,6;  ^;))V;m.  ii,  2:  Philo,  O/*;).  ii,  560,  .5!)1) 
we  find  specially  mentioned  a  larL'e  golden  table,  present- 
ed by  Pompey  the  Great,  and  several  golden  vines  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship  and  immense  size;  for  Josephus 
assures  MS  that  some  of  the  clusters  of  golden  grapes  were 
as  tall  as  a  man  [War,  v,  5,  4).  One  such  golden  vine 
(3nT  b-ii  ',35,  Micldoth,  iii,  S)  especially  seems  to  have 
been  trained  up  over  the  entire  front  of  the  building  (Jo- 
sephus, Ant.  XV,  11,  3;  comp.  Tacit,  fhxt.  v,  5).  See  the 
iiiouographs  Le  Vite  Aurea  in  Templo  by  Jauus  [Lips. 


X.  Sacred  Ohxert'ances  Connected  with  the  Temple. — 
1.  The  Daily  Service. — The  following  is  au  outline  of 
the  regular  duties  of  the  priesthood : 

(1.)  The  morninq  service.  After  having  enjoyed  their 
rejjose,  the  priests  bathed  themselves  in  the  rooms  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose  and  waited  the  arrival  of  the  i)res- 
ident  of  the  lots.  This  officer  having  arrived,  they  divid- 
ed themselves  into  two  companies,  each  of  which  was 
provided  with  lamjis  or  torches,  and  made  a  circuit  of  the 
Temple,  going  in  different  directions,  and  meeting  at  the 
))astryman's  chainl)er  on  the  south  side  of  the  gate  Nica- 
nor.  Having  summoned  him  to  prepare  the  cakes  for  the 
high-priest's  meat-offering,  they  retired  with  the  presi- 
dent to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  court  and  cast  lots 
for  the  duties  connected  with  the  altar.  The  priest  being 
chosen  to  remove  the  ashes  from  the  altar,  he  asrain  wash- 
ed his  feet  at  the  laver,  and  then  with  the  silver  shovel 
proceeded  to  his  work.  As  soon  as  he  had  removed  one 
shovelful  of  the  ashes,  the  other  priests  retired  to  wash 
their  hands  and  feet,  and  then  joined  him  in  cleansing 
the  altar  and  renewing  the  flies.  The  next  act  was  to 
cast  lots  for  the  thirteen  particular  duties  connected  with 
offering  the  sacrifice;  which  being  settled,  the  president 
ordered  one  of  them  to  fetch  the  lamb  for  the  morning 
sacrifice.  While  the  priests  on  ihis  duty  were  engaged  in 
fetching  and  examining  the  victim,  those  who  carried  the 
keys  were  o|)eiiing  theseven  gates  of  the  Court  of  Israel 
and  the  two  doors  that  separated  between  the  iiorch  and 
the  holy  place.  When  the  last  of  the  seven  gates  was 
opened,  the  silver  trumpets  gave  a  flourish  to  call  the  Le- 
vites  to  their  desks  for  the  music,  and  the  stationary  men 
to  their  pl;ices  as  the  representatives  of  the  jieople.  The 
opening  of  the  folding-doors  of  the  Temple  was  the  es- 
tablished signal  for  killing  the  sacrifice,  wliicb  was  cut 
in  pieces  and  carried  to  the  top  of  the  altar,  where  it  was 
salted  and  left  while  the  priests  once  more  retired  to  the 
ro(mi  Gazith  to  join  in  prayer.  While  the  sacrifice  was 
slain  in  the  court  of  the  priests,  the  two  priests  appoinled 
to  trim  the  lamps  and  cleanse  the  altar  of  incense  were 
attending  to  their  duties  in  the  holy  place.  Afler  the 
conclusion  of  their  prayer  and  a  rehearsal  of  the  ten 
Commandments  and  their  phylacteries,  the  piiests  again 
cast  lots  to  choose  two  to  offer  incense  on  the  golden  al- 
tar, and  .•mother  to  lay  the  pieces  cif  the  sacrifice  on  the 
fire  of  the  br;izeu  altar.  The  lot  being  determined,  the 
two  who  were  to  offer  the  incense  jnoceeded  to  discharge 
their  duty,  the  time  for  which  was  between  the  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  and  the  laying  the  pieces  upon  the  altar, 
in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening,  between  the  laving 
the  pieces  upon  the  altar  and  thedrink-ofl'ering.  As  they 
proceeded  to  the  Temple  they  rans  the  mennnptn'ta.  or 
great  bell,  to  warn  the  absent  priests  to  come  to  wor- 
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ehip,  the  absent  Levites  to  come  to  siiifj,  and  the  station- 
ary nieu  to  bring  to  the  s^ite  Nicanor  tho^e  whose  puri- 
fication was  not  perfected.  The  priest  wlio  carried  tlie 
censer  of  coals  wliich  had  been  taken  from  one  of  the 
three  tires  on  the  great,  altar,  after  liindling  tlie  tire  on 
the  incense  altar,  worshipped  and  came  out  into  the  porch, 
leaving  the  priest  who  had  the  incense  alone  in  the  holy 
place.  As  soon  as  the  signal  was  given  by  the  pre.^ident, 
the  incense  was  kindled,  the  holy  place  was  tilled  with 
perfume,  and  the  congregation  without  joined  in  the 
prayers  (Luke,  i,  9).  These  being  ended,  the  priest  whose 
lot  "it  was  to  lay  the  pieces  of  the  saeritice  upon  the  altar 
threw  them  into  the  tire,  and  then,  taking  the  tongs,  dis- 
posed them  in  somewhat  of  their  natural  order.  The 
four  priests  who  had  been  in  the  holy  place  now  appear- 
ed upon  the  steps  that  led  to  the  poicli,  and,  extending 
their  arms  so  as  to  raise  their  hands  higher  than  their 
heads,  one  of  them  pronounced  the  solemn  blessing 
(iSTumb.  vi,  24-'26).  After  this  benediction,  the  daily  meat- 
offering was  offered;  then  the  meat-offering  of  the  high- 
priest;  and  last  of  all  the  drink-offering;  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  the  Levites  began  the  song  of  praise,  and 
at  every  pause  in  the  music  the  trumpets  sounded  and 
the  peo])le  worshipped.  This  was  the  termination  of  the 
morning  service.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  morning 
service  of  the  priests  began  with  the  dawn  of  day,  esceiit 
in  the  great  festivals,  when  it  began  much  earlier;  the 
sacrifice  was  offered  immediately  after  sunrise. 

(2.)  During  the  viiihilc  nf  the  daij,  the  priests  held  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  ofler  the  sacrifices  which  might  be 
presented  by  any  of  the  Israelites,  either  of  a  voluntary  or 
an  expiatory  nature.  Their  duties  would  therefore  vary 
according  to  the  numher  and  nature  of  the  offerings  they 
might  have  to  present. 

(3.)  The  evening  service  varied  in  a  very  trifling  meas- 
ure from  that  of  the  morning;  and  the  same  piiests  min- 
istered, except  when  there  was  one  in  the  hoitse  of  their 
Father  who  had  never  burned  incense,  in  which  case  that 
office  was  assisjned  to  him,  or,  if  there  were  more  than 
one,  they  cast  lots  who  should  be  employed.  See  Daily 
Ofkkuing. 

2.  Holiness  of  the  Place. — The  injunction  of  Lev.  xix, 
3,  "  Ye  shall  reverence  my  sanctnar}-,"  laid  the  people 
under  an  obligation  to  maintain  a  solemn  and  holj-  be- 
havior when  they  came  to  worship  in  the  Temple.  We 
have  already  seen  that  such  as  were  ceremonially  im- 
clean  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  sacred  court  on  pain 
of  death  ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  there  were  several 
prohibitions  enforced  by  the  Sanhedrim  which  the  law 
had  not  named.  The  following  have  been  collected  by 
Lightfoot  out  of  the  Rabbinical  writings  {Temple  Ser- 
vice, ch.  x) : 

(1.)  "No  man  might  enter  the  mountain  of  the  house 
with  his  staff." 

(2.)  "None  might  enter  in  thither  with  his  shoes  on  his 
feet,"  though  he'might  with  his  sandals. 

(3.)  "Nor  might  any  man  enter  the  mountain  of  the 
house  with  his  scrip  on." 

(4.)  "Nor  \night  he  come  in  with  the  dust  on  his  feet," 
but  lie  must  wash  or  wipe  them,  "and  look  to  his  feet 
when  he  entered  into  the  house  of  God,"  to  remind  him, 
perhaps,  that  he  should  then  shake  offall  worldly  thoughts 
and  affections. 

(5.)  "Nor  with  money  in  his  purse."  He  might  bring 
it  in  his  hand,  however;  and  in  this  way  it  was  brought 
in  for  various  purposes.  If  this  had  not  been  the  case, 
it  would  seem  strange  that  the  cripple  should  have  been 
placed  at  tlie  gate  of  the  Tem|)le  to  ask  alms  of  those  who 
entered  therebi  (see  Acts  iii,  2). 

(6.)  "None  might  spit  in  the  Temple;  if  he  were  neces- 
sitated to  spit,  it  must  be  done  in  some  corner  of  his  gar- 
ment." 

(7.)  "He  might  not  use  any  irreverent  gesture,  espe- 
cially hefore  the  gate  of  Nicanor,"  that  being  exactly  in 
front  of  the  Temple. 

(S.)  "He  might  not  make  the  mountain  of  the  house  a 
thoroughfare,"  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  place  by  a 
nearer  way;  for  it  was  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  relig- 
ion. 

(9.)  "He  that  went  into  the  court  must  go  leisurely  and 
gravely  into  his  place  ;  and  there  he  must  demean  him- 
self, as  ill  the  presence  of  the  Lord  God,  in  all  reverence 
and  fear." 

(10.)  "He  must  worship  standing,  with  his  feet  close  to 
each  other,  his  eyes  directed  to  the  gniuiid,  his  hands 
upon  his  breast,  with  the  right  one  above  the  left"  (see 
Luke  xviii,  13). 

(11.)  "No  one,  however  weary,  might  sit  down  in  the 
court."  The  only  exception  was  in  favor  of  the  kings  of 
the  house  of  David. 

(12.)  "None  might  pray  with  his  head  uncovered.  And 
the  wise  men  and  their  scholars  never  prayed  without  a 
veil."  This  custom  is  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  xi,  4,  whtre 
the  apostle  directs  the  men  to  reverse  the  iiractice  adopt- 
ed in  the  Jewish  Temple. 

(13.)  Their  bodily  gesture  in  bowing  before  the  Lord 


was  either  "bending  of  the  knees,"  "bowing  the  head," 
or  "falling  prostrate  on  the  ground." 

(14.)  Having  performed  the  service,  and  being  about  to 
retire,  "they  might  not  turn  their  backs  upon  the  altar." 
They  therefore  went  backwards  till  they  were  out  of  the 
court. 

Concerning  tlie  high  veneration  wliich  the  Jews 
cherished  for  their  Temple,  Dr.  Harwood  has  collected 
some  interesting  particulars  from  Philo,  Josepluis,  and 
the  writings  of  Luke.  Their  reverence  for  the  sacred 
edifice  was  such  that  rather  than  witness  its  defilement 
they  would  cheerfully  submit  to  death.  They  could 
not  bear  tlie  least  disrespectful  or  dishonorable  thing  to 
be  said  of  it.  The  least  injurious  slight  of  it,  real  or 
apprehended,  instantly  awakened  all  the  choler  of  a 
Jew,  and  was  an  affront  never  to  be  forgiven.  Our  Sav- 
iour, in  the  course  of  his  public  instructions,  haiipening 
to  say,  "Destroy  this  Temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will 
raise  it  up  again"  (John  ii,  19) — it  was  construed  into  a 
contemptuous  disrespect,  designedly  thrown  out  against 
the  Temple  —  his  words  instantly  descended  into  the 
heart  of  a  Jew  and  kept  rankling  there  for  several 
years;  for,  upon  his  trial,  this  declaration,  which  it  was 
impossible  for  a  Jew  ever  to  forget  or  to  forgive,  was 
alleged  against  him  as  big  with  the  most  atrocious 
guilt  and  impiety  (Matt,  xxvi,  61).  Nor  was  the  rancor 
and  virulence  which  this  e.xpression  had  occasioned  at 
all  softened  by  all  the  affecting  circumstances  of  that 
excruciating  and  wretched  death  they  saw  him  die ; 
even  as  he  hung  upon  the  cross,  with  infinite  triumph, 
scorn,  and  exultation,  they  upbraided  him  with  it,  con- 
temptuously shaking  their  heads  and  saying,  "O  thou 
who  couldst  demolish  our  Temple  and  rear  it  np  again 
in  all  its  splendor  in  the  space  of  three  days,  now  save 
thyself  and  descend  from  the  cross"  (xxvii,  40).  Their 
superstitious  veneration  for  the  Temple  further  appears 
from  the  account  of  Stephen.  When  his  adversaries 
were  baffled  and  confounded  bj'^  that  superior  wisdom 
and  those  distinguished  gifts  he  possessed,  they  were  so 
exasperated  at  the  victory  he  had  gained  over  them 
that  they  went  and  suborned  persons  to  swear  that 
they  had  heard  him  speak  blasphemy  against  Moses 
and  against  God.  These  inflaming  the  populace,  the 
magistrates,  and  the  Jewish  clergy,  he  was  seized,  drag- 
ged away,  and  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim.  Here 
the  false  witnesses  whom  they  had  procured  stood  up 
and  said,  "  This  person  before  you  is  continuall}'  utter- 
ing the  most  reproachful  expressions  against  this  sacred 
place"  (Acts  vi,  13),  meaning  the  Temple.  This  was 
blasphemv  not  to  be  pardoned.  A  judicature  composed 
of  high-priests  and  scribes  would  never  forgive  such 
impiety.  We  witness  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of 
Paul  when  they  imagined  that  he  had  taken  Troplii- 
mus,  an  Ephesian,with  him  into  the  Temple;  for  which 
insult  they  had  determined  to  imbrue  their  hands  in 
his  blood  (xxi,  28,  etc.). 

XL  Literature. — As  we  have  said  above,  the  two  clas- 
sical authorities  on  the  Temjile  are  the  general  descrip- 
tion of  Josejihus  (Ant.  xv,  11,  and  War,  v,  5)  and  the 
minute  account  of  the  Herodian  building  in  the  Tal- 
mudic  tract  Middoth  (Mishna,  v,  10),  which  has  been 
edited  and  commented  upon  by  L'Empereur  of  Op- 
pyck  (Lugd.  Bat.  1630,  4to).  Among  the  older  works 
on  the  subject  we  especially  name  vols,  viii  and  ix  of 
Antiquitates  Hehraiae,  by  Ugolino,  which  contain,  in 
addition  to  other  dissertations,  Moses  Maimonides,  Con- 
sfitiitiones  de  Duma  Electa;  Abraham  ben -David,  De 
Templo ;  see  also  Schulze,  7^e  Variis  Judcvorum  Errori- 
bus  in  Descriptioiie  Teiiipli  Secundi  (F.  ad  i\L  1756;  also 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Ueland,  De  Spoliis  Templi 
I/ierosoli/mitani  [Ultraj.  1716]);  Hasenrafer,  Templum 
Ezech.  (Tiibing.  1613);  Villalpando  and  Prado,  In  Eze- 
chiel ;  Jud.  Leo,  Libri  Quatitor  de  Templo  Ilieros.  tarn 
Priori  quam  Poster,  ex  Hcbr.  hat.  Vers,  a  J.  Saubert 
(Helmst.  1665,  4to);  Cappellus,  Tpio-nyioi/,  m-e  Triplex 
Templi  Delineatio  (Amst.  1643,  4to;  also  inserted  in  the 
Critici  Am/licani,  vol.  viii,  and  in  vol.  i  of  Walton's 
Polyglot)  ;  Ilarenberg,  In  d.  Brem.  u.  Verdisch.  L'ibliotk. 
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iv,  1  sq.,  573  ?q.,  879  s(i. ;  Laniy,  De  Tahern.  Fceil,  Urbe 
j/ieios.H  (le  Templo  (I'ar.  17-JO  sq.) ;  Cremer,  De  ^alom. 
Templo   (Hanlerov.  174«) ;  Ernesti,  JM   Templo   Herod. 
(Lips.  1752) ;  Grulick,  De  Diciiio  in  Templo  Ezec/i.  Con- 
silio  (Vitemb.  1775).     Monographs  on  the  Temple  in 
Hebrew  have  been  written  by  C.  Altschul  (Amst.  1724), 
J.  M.  Altschul  (ibid.  1782),  W.  Altschul  (SkU.v,  1794; 
Warsaw,  1814),  Leone  (Amst.  1(500 ;  ]MidiUH).  1(542;  in 
Latin  bv  Sauburt  [lleliiist.  lt5G5]),  llcllcr  (Prague,  1(502; 
V.  ad  M.  1711).  Chefez  (Ven.  1(59(5),  Wiliia  (^Sklov,  1802), 
Snizler  (Lond.  1825).     The  principal  later  works  on  the 
subject  are  those  of  Lightt'oot,  Descriptio  Templi  J/iero- 
solyinitaiii,  in  0pp.  i,  533  sq.;  Hirt,  Der  Tempel  Salo- 
mons (Berlin,  1809,  4to) ;  Stieglitz,  Gesch.  der  Buuknnst 
(Nuremb.  1827),  p.  125  scj.;  Less,  Beitrage  zur  Gesclnch. 
d.  ausbild.  Jiinduii.1t  (Leips.  1834),  i,  (53  s(]. ;  Meyer,  /Vr 
Tempel  ^S'afow.  (Berlin,  1830;  inserted  also  in  Blatter  f. 
kohere   Wahrheit,  \) ;   Grtineisen,  in  the  Kunstblatt  z. 
Morgenhl.  1831,  No.  73-75,  77-80.     Other  works  are 
mentioned  by  Meusel,  Biblioth.  IJistor.  i;  ii,  113  sq.; 
and  Winer,  Realwdrterb.  s.  v.  "  Tempel."    See  also  Ben- 
nett, The  Temple  of  Ezekiel  (Lond.  1824) ;  Isreels,  Eze- 
kieVs  Temple  (ibid!  1827);  Kirchner,  Der  Tempel  zu  Je- 
ms. (Neu-Ebers.  1834) ;   El-Sinti,  Hist,  of  the   Temple 
(from  the  Arabic  by  Reynolds,  Lond.  1837);  Keil,  Der 
Tempel  Salomons  (Dorp".  1839);   Kopp,  id.  (Stuttgart, 
1839);  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1844,  ii,  320,  361;    Thenius, 
Erkldi:  d.  Konige,  in    the    Kurzijef.  exeij.  Hundb.  ix, 
Anhang,  p.  25  sq. ;  Biihr,  Der  Salom.   Tempel  (Carlsr. 
1848);  Balmer-Kinck,  Gesch.d.  Tempel- A  rchitectur  (Lud- 
wigsb.  1858).     The  latest  works  are  those  of  Bannis- 
ter, The  Temples  of  the  Nebreu-s  (Lond.  1861);   Paine, 
Solomons  Temple,  etc.  (Bost.  1861)  ;  Unruh,  D.  (dte  Je- 
ius.u.s.  Bauwerke  (Lagcnsatz,  1861) ;  Rosen,  Der  Tem- 
pel-Platz  des  Moria  ((iotha.  1866);   Fergusson,  The 
Temples  of  the  Jews  (Lond.  1878).     This  last  and  most 
pretentious  etfort  at  reconstructing  the  Jewish  Temple 
is  thoroughly  vitiated  by  two  favorite  preconceptions 
of  the  aullior — namely,  a  false  location  of  the  structure 
at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Haram,  and  an  over- 
weening estimate  of  modern  architectural  taste  as  a 
guide  on  so  ancient  a  subject.     Thus  he  flippantly  dis- 
misses the  explicit  and  repeated  Rabbinical  statement 
of  tlie  dimensions  of  the  Court  of  the  Women  as  "  ab- 
surd" (p.  98)  and  "impossible"  (p.  117),  because  it  can- 
not be  gi)t  within  his  imaginary  "rectangle  600  feet 
square"  (Joscphus's  round  number  for  the  entire  Tem- 
ple area).     He  falsely  asserts  that  this  Rabbinical  ac- 
count "is  borrowed  avowedly,  but  unintelligently,  from 
Ezekiel"  (p.  117),  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  INIishna, 
which  contains  these  measurements,  has  come  down, 
traditionally  if  not  in  writing,  from  contemporaries  of 
Herod's  Temple  itself.     What  a  pity  that  these  author- 
ities, or  even  Herod  himself,  did  not  have  the  benefit  of 
such  learned  criticism  on  their  work  ! 

TEMPLE.  This  name  was  scarcely  ever  used  in  the 
first  three  ages  by  any  Christian  writer  for  a  church, 
but  only  for  the  heathen  temples;  but  when  idolatry 
was  destroyed,  and  temples  were  purged  and  consecrat- 
ed as  Christian  churches,  then  tlie  writers  of  the  fol- 
lowing ages  freely  gave  them  the  name  of  temples.  At 
first  no  idol  temples  were  made  use  of  as  churches,  but 
were  generally  tolerated  until  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
Constantine,  A.D.  333.  In  that  year  he  published  his 
laws  commanding  the  destruction  of  temples,  altars, 
anil  images.  This  policy  was  continued  until  the  reign 
of  Thcodosius,  when  another  method  was  adopted,  and 
we  finil  the  emperor  turning  the  famous  temple  of  He- 
liopolis,  called  Balanium,  into  a  Christian  church.  Ho- 
norius  (A.D.  408)  published  two  laws  forbidding  the  de- 
struction of  temples  in  the  cities,  because,  being  purged, 
they  might  serve  for  ornament  or  public  use.  Bede 
(lib.  i,  c.  30)  tells  us  "that  (iregory  the  (ireat  gave 
Austin  the  monk  instructions  about  the  temples  among 
the  Saxons  in  Britain,  that  if  thev  were  well  built  they 
should  not  be  destroyed,  but  only  converted  to  tlie  ser- 
vice of  the  true  God."     Sometimes  the  temples  were 


pulled  down,  and  the  materials  were  given  to  the  Church, 
out  of  which  new  edifices  were  erected  for  the  service 
of  religion.  Sometimes  additions  were  made,  to  the 
emoUnnents  of  the  clergy  by  the  donation  of  heathen 
temples  and  the  revenues  that  were  settled  upon  them, 
although  the  latter  were  usually  appropriated  by  the 
emperors  themselves.  See  IViu^ham,  Christ.  Anliq.hli, 
v,  ell.  iv,  §  10;  bk.  viii,  ch.  i,  §  6;  ch.  ii,  §  4. 

Temple,  Danikl,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Keailing,  INIass.,  Dec.  23,  1789.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  mechanical  labors  until  he  was  twenty-one 
years  old.  In  1810  he  was  converted,  and  joined  the 
Church.  His  attention  was  called  to  the  missionary 
field  by  reading  Buchanan's  Reseca-ches,  and  he  com- 
menced the  work  of  preparation  by  entering  Phillips 
Academy  at  Andover.  He  subseipiently  entered  Dart- 
mouth College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1817.  His 
influence  for  good  in  college  was  great.  He  spent  three 
years  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  at  Billerica  by  the  Andover  associa- 
tion in  August,  1820.  After  being  employed  one  year 
in  Massachusetts  bv  the  American  board,  he  was  or- 
dained at  the  same  time  with  the  Rev.  Isaac  Bird  at 
North  Bridgewater,  Oct.  3.  1821.  After  his  marriage 
with  ]\Iiss  Rachel  B.  Dix,  he  sailed  from  Boston  for 
Malta,  .Ian.  2,  1822,  carrying  with  him  the  first  print- 
ing-press, which  has  since  proved  such  a  blessing  to  the 
peo])le  of  the  Orient.  His  wife  died  in  Malta  in  1827. 
Two  of  his  four  children  survive,  and  are  now  preach- 
ing the  Gospel.  He  returned  to  America  in  1830,  and 
after  remaining  a  short  time,  during  which  he  married 
again,  he  went  back  to  Malta,  where  he  remained  until 
1833.  when  he  left  for  Smyrna,  taking  with  him  the 
whole  printing  establishment.  Though  he  first  set  up 
the  press  in  Malta,  its  productions  were  for  regions  be- 
yond. The  authorities  ordered  the  press  away  from 
SmjTna,  yet  he  retained  it  until  he  left  the  coast.  He 
established  schools  there  among  the  Greeks,  but  who- 
ever would  see  what  he  accomplished  must  go  to  Con- 
stantinople, Aintab,  and  elsewhere  in  that  land.  He 
continued  his  connection  with  the  press  until  he  left 
the  mission,  in  1844,  and  returned  to  America.  After 
his  return,  he  commenced  preaching  at  Phelps,  Ontario 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  his  labors  were  greatly  blessed.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  was  wonderful,*being 
familiar  with  every  part  of  them.  For  some  time  be- 
fore his  end  he  was  not  able  to  preach ;  but  in  sickness 
and  in  health,  in  suffering  as  in  labors,  he  glorified  his 
Master  until  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Reading, 
Mass.,  Aug.  11, 1851.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  me): 
Pulpit,  ii,  077  sq.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Temporal,  a  term  often  used  for  secidar,  in  a  dis- 
tinction from  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical;  likewise  for 
anything  belonging  to  time  in  contrast  with  eternity. 

Temporal  Power  of  the  Popk  is  a  phrase  sus- 
ceptible of  two  meanings,  which  are  very  distinct  from 
each  other,  and  the  confusion  of  which  has  led  to  fre- 
quent and  serious  misunderstanding. 

I.  In  one  of  these  senses  it  means  the  sovereign  pow- 
er possessed  by  the  pope  as  ruler  of  the  Papal  States,  or 
States  of  the  Chukch  (q.  v.),  where  the  history  of 
its  origin,  progress,  and  downfall  is  briefij'  detailed. 
The  question  as  to  the  necessity  or  utility  of  such  a 
power  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  spiritual  ruler,  and  even 
its  lawfulness  and  its  compatibility  with  his  spiritual 
duties,  has  been  warmly  debated.  Tiiis  controversy  is 
not  of  entirely  recent  origin,  for  many  of  the  mediteval 
sectaries  urged  the  incompatibility  of  the  spiritual  with 
the  temporal  power  in  the  same  person,  not  only  in  re- 
lation to  the  pope,  but  also  to  the  baron-bishops.  Such 
were  the  doctrines  of  the  Vaudois,  of  Pierre  de  Bruis, 
and  esjiecially  of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  In  the  centuries 
following,  the  antipapal  controversies  turned  so  entirely 
upon  doctrine  that  there  was  little  attention  paid  to  this 
!  (luestion.  It  did  not  enter  in  any  way  into  tlie  conflict 
1  of  Galilean  and  Ultramontane  principles.    Even  Bossuet 
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not  only  admitted  the  lawfulness  of  the  pope's  temporal 
sovereignty,  but  contended  that  it  was  in  some  sense 
necessary  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  spiritual  power. 
The  controversy  onl>'  assumed  any  practical  interest 
during  the  conflict  between  I'ius  YII  and  Napoleon  I, 
the  design  of  the  latter  of  annexing  papal  territory  to 
France  being  one  of  the  main  causes  of  dispute.  No 
formal  and  authoritative  judgment  of  the  Roman  Church 
has  been  pronounced  regarding  the  question  of  tempo- 
ral power,  but  a  strong  and  almost  unanimous  expres- 
sion of  opinion  was  tendered  to  the  late  pope,  Pius  IX, 
in  the  form  of  letters  and  addresses  from  bishops  and 
others  in  every  part  of  Catholic  Christendom.  Thej' 
profess  that  the  possession  of  temporal  power  is  no  es- 
sential part  of  the  privileges  of  the  successor  of  Pe- 
ter, but  they  regard  it  as  the  means  providentially  es- 
tablished for  the  protection  of  the  spiritual  independence 
of  the  pope  and  the  free  exercise  of  his  functions  as  spir- 
itual ruler  of  the  Church. 

II.  By  the  second  signification  of  the  phrase  "tem- 
poral power  of  the  pope"  is  understood  what  would  more 
properly  be  called  the  claim  of  the  pope,  in  virtue  of  his 
office,  to  a  power  over  the  temporalities  of  other  kings 
and  states.  This  power  may  be  of  two  kinds  :  1.  IJirec- 
tire,  or  the  power,  as  supreme  moral  teacher,  to  instruct 
all  members  of  his  Church,  whether  subjects  or  sov- 
ereigns, in  the  moral  duties  of  their  several  states.  2. 
Coercive.  If  the  power  be  regarded  as  coercive,  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  nature  of  the  coercion 
which  may  be  employed.  Coercion  may  either  consist 
in  the  threat  or  infliction  of  pujx'ly  spiritual  censiwes,  or 
it  may  involve  temporal  consequences,  such  as  suspen- 
sion or  deprivation  from  office,  forfeiture  of  the  alle- 
giance of  subjects,  and  even  liability  to  the  punishment 
of  death.  In  the  former  sense  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  sjiiritual  headship  of  the 
Church,  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  Catholics.  But 
the  claim  to  authority  over  the  temporalities  of  kings 
lias  gone  far  beyond  these  limits.  From  the  10th  cen- 
tury popes  have  claimed  and  repeatedly  exercised  a 
power  of  coercing  kings,  and  have  punished  them  when 
refractory  by  suspension,  by  deprivation,  and  by  the 
transfer  of  the  allegiance  of  their  subjects.  This  claim 
has  been  a  subject  of  controversy  between  the  Galilean 
and  Ultramontane  schools,  and  in  the  latter  two  theories 
have  been  devised  for  its  explanation.  The  first  and 
most  extreme  supposes  that  this  power  was  given  di- 
rectly by  God  to  Peter  and  his  successors;  that  the  two 
powers  are  foreshown  bj'  the  "two  swords"  (Luke  xxii, 
38) ;  and  that  the  temporal  power  is  a  privilege  of  the 
primacy  by  divine  law  equally  with  the  spiritual  sover- 
eignty itself.  The  second,  or  indirect,  theory  holds  that 
the  temporal  power  is  not  directly  of  divine  institution, 
but  is  an  indirect  though  necessary  consequence  of  the 
spiritual  supremacy,  and  is  only  given  as  a  means  of 
completing  and,  in  a  corrupt  and  disorganized  state, 
rendering  more  efficacious  the  work  which  the  sy>iritual 
supremacy  is  directly  instituted  to  accomplish.  In  this 
latter  form  the  theory  of  the  temporal  power  was  de- 
fended by  cardinal  Bellarmine,  and  the  celebrated  dec- 
laration of  the  Galilean  clergy  in  18G2  was  directed 
against  it. 

A  third  view  of  the  temporal  power  was  propomided 
by  Fenelon,  and  is  generally  described  as  the  "  historical 
theory  of  the  temporal  power."  According  to  this,  the 
pope  does  not  possess,  whether  by  direct  divine  appoint- 
ment or  in  virtue  of  the  necessities  of  his  spiritual  of- 
fice, any  temporal  power  whatsoever;  but  he  possesses 
the  plenitude  of  spiritual  power  which  is  required  for 
the  government  of  the  Church,  and  is  empowered  to  en- 
force it  by  spiritual  penalties,  and  especially  by  excom- 
munication. Although  these  penalties  are  purely  spir- 
itual, yet  the  religious  sentiment  and  awe  with  which 
the  Church  is  regarded  by  many  invest  them  with 
certain  temporal  effects.  In  several  countries,  as  Eng- 
land (A.D.  859),  France,  Spain  (A.D.  638),  and  Germany, 
the  forfeiture  of  certain  civil  rights  was  attached,  in  the 


case  of  private  persons,  to  the  spiritual  censure  of  ex- 
comminiication.  The  same  spirit  of  the  age  is  seen  in 
the  form  of  the  fiath  taken  at  the  coronation  of  the  sov- 
ereign in  many  countries,  by  which  the  monarch  swore 
to  be  the  protector  and  defender  of  the  sovereign  pontiff 
and  the  holy  Catholic  Church — thus  making  their  king- 
doms feudatorv  to  the  see  of  Rome.  From  these  and 
similar  indications  of  the  public  feeling  of  the  medi.eval 
time,  tlie  advocates  of  this  theory  of  the  temporal  pow- 
er infer  that  orthodoxy  and  obedience  to  tlie  |iope 
were  accepted  as  a  condition  of  the  tenure  of  supreme 
civil  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  reconcile  this  theory  with  the  language 
used  by  the  popes  in  enforcing  their  claims  to  temporal 
authority,  and  with  the  fact  that  such  power  continued 
to  be  claimed  and  exercised  until  very  recent  times. 
See  Jiaxnxxm,  Romanism  As  It  Is;  KWiott,  I)elineatio7i 
of  Romanism ;  and  the  articles  Papacy  and  States  of 
THK  Chckch. 

Temporalities  of  Bishops,  in  law,  are  the  lay 
revenues,  lands,  tenements,  and  fees  belonging  to  the 
sees  of  bishops  or  archbishops,  as  they  are  barons  and 
lords  of  Parliament,  including  their  baronies.  They  are 
defined  as  all  tilings  which  a  bishop  hath  by  livery  from 
the  king,  as  manors,  lands,  tithes.  From  the  time  of 
Edward  I  to  tlie  Reformation,  it  was  customary,  when 
bishops  received  their  temporalities  from  the  king,  to 
renounce  in  writing  all  right  to  the  same  by  virtue  of 
any  provision  from  the  pope,  and  to  admit  that  they  re- 
ceived them  from  the  king  alone.  The  custodj' of  these 
temporalities  is  said  by  Blackstone  to  form  part  of  the 
king's  ordinary  revenue,  and  thus,  a  vacancy  in  the 
bishopric  occurring,  is  a  right  of  the  crown,  originating 
in  its  prerogative  in  Church  matters,  the  king  being,  in 
intendment  of  law,  preserver  of  all  e|iiscopal  sees.  For 
the  same  reason,  before  the  dissolution  of  religious 
houses,  the  sovereign  had  the  custody  of  the  temporali- 
ties of  all  such  abbeys  and  priories  as  were  of  royal 
foundation.  There  is  another  reason  in  virtue  of  which 
the  king  possesses  this  right,  which  is,  that  as  the  suc- 
cessor is  not  known,  the  property  of  the  see  would  be 
liable  to  spoil  and  devastation.  The  law,  therefore,  has 
wisely  given  to  the  king  the  custod\'  of  these  temporali- 
ties until  a  new  election,  with  power  to  take  to  himself 
all  intermediate  profits,  and  to  present  to  all  preferments 
falling  vacant  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see.  This  rev- 
enue cannot  be  granted  to  a  subject;  but  the  14  Edward 
III,  Stat,  iv,  ch.  iv,  v,  empowers  the  king,  on  a  vacancy 
occurring,  to  lease  the  temporalities  to  the  dean  and 
chapter,  with  a  reservation  of  all  advowsons,  escheats, 
and  the  like.  To  remedy  the  wrongs  to  the  Church 
perpetrated  by  former  sovereigns,  who  sometimes  kept 
bishoprics  vacant  in  order  to  enjoy  the  possession  of 
their  temporalities,  and  when  they  did  supply  the  va- 
cancy compelled  the  new  bishop  to  purchase  back  his 
temporalities  at  an  exorbitant  price,  Henry  I,  by  char- 
ter, agreed  neither  to  sell,  let  to  farm,  nor  take  anything 
from  the  domains  of  the  Church  until  the  successor  was 
installed.  By  Magna  Charta  provision  was  made  that 
no  waste  should  be  committed  in  the  temporalities  of 
the  bishoprics,  and  that  neither  should  the  custody  of 
them  be  sold.  At  present  tliis  revenue  of  the  crown  is 
of  very  small  account;  for  as  soon  as  the  new  bishop  is 
consecrated  and  confirmed,  he  usually  receives  restitu- 
tion of  his  temporalities  entire  and  untouched  from  his 
sovereign,  to  whom  he  at  the  same  time  does  homage, 
and  then  possesses,  which  he  did  not  before,  a  fee  sim- 
ple in  his  bishopric,  and  may  maintain  an  action  for  the 
profits. — Eadie,  Eccles.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Tempt  is  used  in  the  Bible  in  the  Latin  sense  of 
prove,  as  a  rendering  especially  of  'iHS,  bachun,  and 
TTupd^o),  which  both  signify  to  test  or  try.  It  is  applied 
to  various  beings  in  different  senses,  not  always  involv- 
ing an  evil  purpose  wherein  the  temptation  is  present- 
ed to  the  mind  as  an  inducement  to  sin.     See  Tejipta- 
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1.  God  is  said  to  have  tempted  Abraham  by  com- 
maiidiiii;  him  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac  ((icn.  xxii,  1), 
iiiteiidiiif;  to  prove  his  (iliediciice  and  faitli,  to  confirm 
and  streufithen  liim  by  this  trial,  and  to  fiirnisli  in  his 
l)erson  an  example  and  pattern  of  perfect  obedience  Cor 
all  succeeding  ages.  God  does  not  tempt  or  try  men 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  tempers  and  dispositions,  as 
if  he  were  ignorant  of  them,  but  to  exercise  their  vir- 
tue, to  purify  it,  to  render  it  conspicuous  to  others,  to 
give  them  an  op|iortunity  of  receiving  favors  from  his 
liands.  When  we  read  in  Scripture  that  (iod  proved 
liis  people,  whether  they  would  walk  in  his  law  or  not 
(Exod.  xvi,  4),  and  that  lie  permitted  false  prophets  to 
arise  among  them,  who  prophesied  vain  things  to  try 
them  whether  they  would  seek  the  Lord  with  their 
whole  hearts,  we  should  interpret  these  expressions  by 
that  of  James  ( i,  lo-14  ),  "  Let  no  man  say  when  he 
is  tcmptetl, '  1  am  tempted  of  (iod,'  for  God  camiot  be 
temined  with  evil,  neither  teni|iteth  be  any  man.  But 
every  man  is  tempted  when  he  is  drawn  away  by  his 
own  lust  and  enticed." 

2.  The  devil  tempts  us  to  evil  of  every  kind,  and  lays 
snares  for  us,  even  in  our  best  actions.  Satan,  having 
access  to  the  sensorium,  lays  inducements  before  the 
minds  of  men  to  solicit  them  to  sin  (1  Cor.  vii,  5;  1 
Thess.  iii,  5;  James  i,  13,  14).  Hence  Satan  is  called 
that  old  serpent,  the  devil,  and  "the  tempter"  (Kev.  xii, 
9;  jMatt.  iv,  3),  and  the  temptation  of  our  first  parents 
to  sin  is  expressly  recognised  as  the  work  of  the  devil 
(Gen.  iii,  1-15;  John  viii,  44;  2  Cor.  xi,  3;  1  John  iii, 
8).  He  tempted  our  Saviour  in  the  wilderness,  and  en- 
deavored to  infuse  into  him  sentiments  of  pride,  ambi- 
tion, and  distrust  (Matt,  iv,  1  ;  ^Mark  i,  13;  Luke  iv,  2). 
He  tempted  Ananias  and  Sapphira  to  lie  to  the  Holy 
(ihost  (Acts  V,  3).  In  the  prayer  that  Christ  himself 
has  taught  us,  we  pray  God  '-to  lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation" (Matt,  vi,  13);  and  a  little  before  his  death,  our 
Saviour  exhorted  his  disciples  to  "  watch  and  pray,  that 
they  might  not  enter  into  temptation"  (xxvi,  41).  Paul 
says,  "  God  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted  above  what 
we  are  able  to  bear"  (1  Cor.  x,  13). 

3.  Men  are  said  to  tempt  the  Lord  when  they  unsea- 
sonably require  proofs  of  the  divine  presence,  power,  or 
goodness.  Without  doubt,  we  are  allowed  to  seek  the 
Lord  for  his  assistance,  and  to  pray  him  to  give  us  what 
we  need ;  but  it  is  not  allowed  us  to  tempt  him,  nor  to 
expose  ourselves  to  dangers  from  which  we  cannot  es- 
cape unless  by  miraculous  interposition  of  his  omnipo- 
tence. God  is  not  obliged  to  work  miracles  in  our  favor; 
he  requires  of  us  oidy  the  performance  of  such  actions 
as  are  within  the  ordinary  measures  of  our  strength. 
The  Israelites  in  the  desert  repeatedly  tempted  the 
Lord,  as  if  they  had  reason  to  doubt  his  presence  among 
them,  or  his  goodness,  or  his  power,  after  all  his  ap- 
pearances in  their  favor  (Exod.  xvi,  2,  7,  17 ;  Numb. 
XX,  12;  Psa.  Ixxviii,  18,  41,  etc.). 

4.  Men  tempt  or  try  one  another  when  they  would 
know  whether  things  are  really  what  they  seem  to  be, 
whether  men  are  such  as  they  are  thought  or  desired  to 
be.  The  queen  of  Sheba  came  to  prove  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  by  proposing  riddles  for  him  to  explain  (1 
Kings  xi,  1;  2  Chron.  ix,  1).  Daniel  desired  of  him 
who  had  the  care  of  feeding  him  and  his  companions  to 
prove  them  for  some  days  whether  abstinence  from  food 
of  certain  kinds  would  make  them  leaner  (Dan.  i,  12, 14). 
The  scribes  and  Pharisees  often  tempted  our  Saviour, 
and  endeavored  to  decoy  him  into  their  snares  (Matt. 
xvi,  1;  xix,  3;  xxii,  18). — Calmet. 

Temptation  (HS'C,  wetpaafKuj,  lioth  meaning  tri- 
al), ill  the  modern  usage  of  the  term,  is  the  enticement 
of  a  person  to  commit  sin  by  offering  some  seeming  ad- 
vantage. There  are  four  things,  says  one,  in  tempta- 
tion—(1)  deception,  (2)  infection,  (3)  seduction,  (4)  per- 
dition. The  sources  of  temptation  are  Satan,  the  world, 
and  the  flesh.  We  are  exposed  to  them  in  everv  state, 
in  every  place,  and  in  every  time  of  life.     They  may  be 


wisely  permitted  to  show  us  our  w-eakness,  to  try  our 
faith,  to  promote  our  humility,  and  to  teach  us  to  place 
our  dependence  on  a  superior  Power;  yet  we  must  not 
run  into  them,  but  watcli  and  [tray ;  avoid  sinfid  cora- 
jiaiiy;  consider  the  love,  sufferings,  and  constancy  of 
Christ,  and  the  awful  consequences  of  falling  a  victim 
to  temptation.  The  following  rules  have  been  laid 
down,  by  which  we  may  in  some  measure  know  when 
a  temptation  comes  from  Satan :  1.  When  the  temp- 
tation is  unnatural,  or  contrnry  to  the  general  bias 
or  teni|)er  of  our  minds;  2.  When  it  is  opposite  to 
the  present  frame  of  the  mind;  3.  When  the  tempta- 
tion itself  is  irrational,  being  contrary  to  whatever  we 
could  imagine  our  own  minds  would  suggest  to  us; 
4.  When  a  temptation  is  detested  in  its  first  rising 
and  appearance;  5.  Lastly,  when  it  is  violent.  See 
Brooks,  Owen,  Gilpin,  Capel,  and  Gillespie  on  Temp- 
tation; South,  Seren  /Sc'?-mo)is  on  Tcyiipfdtion,  in  vol. 
vi  oi' h\s  Sermons ;  Pike  and  Hay  ward.  Cases  of  Con- 
science ;  and  BislK^p  Porteus,  Sermons,  vol.  i,  ser.  3  and 
4.— Buck. 

TEIMPTATION  of  Christ.  Immediately  after  the 
inauguration  of  his  ministry,  Jesus  was  led  np  of  the 
Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil; 
and  after  enduring  for  forty  days  the  general  assault  of 
Satan,  he  suffered  three  special  solicitations,  which  are 
recited  in  detail  (Matt,  iv,  1-11;  Mark  i,  12,  13;  Luke 
iv,  1-13).     See  Jksus  Ciikist. 

I.  Particulars  and  Drift  of  the  Trial. — In  the  first 
temptation  the  Pedeemer  is  ahungered,  and  when  the 
devil  bids  him,  if  he  be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that 
the  stones  maj'  be  made  bread,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  great  sin  in  this  use  of  divine  power  to  overcome  the 
pressing  human  w^ant.  Our  Lord's  answer  is  required 
to  show  us  where  the  essence  of  the  temptation  lay. 
He  takes  the  words  of  Moses  to  the  children  of  Israel 
(Dent,  viii,  3),  which  mean,  not  that  men  must  dispense 
with  bread  and  feed  only  on  the  study  of  the  Divine 
Word,  but  that  our  meat  and  drink,  our  food  and  rai- 
ment, are  all  the  work  of  the  creating  hand  of  God,  and 
that  a  sense  of  dependence  on  God  is  the  duty  of  man. 
He  tells  the  tempter  that  as  the  sons  of  Israel  standing 
in  the  wilderness  were  forced  to  humble  themselves  and 
to  wait  upon  the  hand  of  God  for  the  bread  from  heaven 
which  he  gave  them,  so  the  Son  of  man,  fainting  in  the 
wilderness  from  hunger,  will  be  humble  and  will  wait 
upon  his  Father  in  heaven  for  the  M'oril  that  shall 
bring  him  food,  and  will  not  be  hasty  to  deliver  liim- 
self  from  that  dependent  state,  but  will  wait  patiently 
for  the  gifts  of  his  goodness. 

In  the  second  temptation,  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
left  the  wilderness,  but  that  Satan  was  allowed  to  sug- 
gest to  our  Lord's  mind  the  ]dace  and  the  marvel  that 
could  be  wrought  there.  They  stood,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, on  the  lofty  porch  that  overhung  the  valley  of 
Kedron,  where  the  steep  side  of  the  valley  was  added  to 
the  height  of  the  Temple  (Josephns,  A  nt.  xv,  1 1 ,  h),  and 
made  a  depth  that  the  eye  could  scarcely  have  borne  to 
look  down  upon.  "Cast  thyself  down" — perform  in  the 
holy  city,  in  a  public  place,  a  wonder  that  will  at  once 
make  all  men  confess  that  none  but  the  Son  of  (iod 
could  perform  it.  A  passage  from  Psalm  xci  is  quoted 
to  give  a  color  to  the  argument.  Our  Lord  rejilies 
by  an  allusion  to  another  text  that  carries  us  back 
again  to  the  Israelites  wandering  in  the  wilderness: 
"  Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your  God,  as  ye  tempted 
him  in  Massah"  (Deut.  vi,  16).  Their  conduct  is  more 
fully  described  by  the  psalmist  as  a  tempting  of  God : 
"They  tempted  (iod  in  their  heart  by  asking  meat  for 
their  lust;  yea,  they  spake  against  God:  they  said, 
Can  God  furnish  a  tal)le  in  the  wilderness?  Behold  he 
smote  the  rock  that  the  waters  gushed  out  and  the 
streams  overflowed.  Can  he  give  bread  also?  Can 
he  provide  flesh  for  his  people?"  (Psa.  Ixxviii).  Just 
parallel  was  the  temptation  here.  God  has  protected 
thee  so  far,  brought  thee  up,  put  his  seal  upon  thee  by 
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manifest  proofs  of  his  favor.  Can  he  do  this  also? 
Can  he  send  the  angels  to  buoy  tliee  up  in  thy  descent? 
Can  he  make  the  air  thick  to  sustain  and  the  earth  soft 
to  receive  thee?  The  appropriate  answer  is,  "Thou 
shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  Gotl." 

In  the  third  temptation  it  is  not  asserted  that  there 
is  any  mountain  from  which  the  eyes  of  common  men 
can  see  the  world  and  its  kingdoms  at  once  displayed; 
it  was  with  the  mental  vision  of  One  who  knew  all 
things  that  these  kingdoms  and  their  glory  were  seen. 
Satan  has  now  begun  to  discover,  if  he  knew  not  from 
the  beginning,  that  One  is  here  who  can  become  the 
King  over  them  all.  He  says,  "  All  these  things  will  I 
give  thee  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me."  In 
Luke  the  words  are  fuller:  "All  this  power  will  I  give 
thee,  and  the  glory  of  them,  for  tliat  is  delivered  unto 
me,  and  to  whomsoever  I  will,  I  give  it;"  but  these 
words  are  the  lie  of  the  tempter,  which  he  uses  to  mis- 
lead. "  Thou  art  come  to  be  great — to  be  a  King  on 
the  earth ;  but  I  am  strong,  and  will  resist  thee.  Thy 
followers  shall  be  imprisoned  and  slain;  some  of  them 
shall  fall  away  through  fear;  others  shall  forsake  thy 
cause,  loving  this  present  world.  Cast  in  thy  lot  with 
me  ;  let  thy  kingdom  be  an  earthly  kingdom,  only  the 
greatest  of  all — a  kingdom  such  as  the  Jews  seek  to  see 
established  on  the  throne  of  David.  Worship  me  by 
living  as  the  children  of  this  world  live,  and  so  honor- 
ing me  in  thy  life:  then  all  shall  be  thine."  The  Lord 
knows  that  the  tempter  is  right  in  foretelling  such  trials 
to  him ;  but  though  clouds  and  darkness  hang  over  the 
path  of  his  ministry  he  must  work  the  work  of  him  that 
sent  him,  and  not  another  work  :  he  must  worship  God, 
and  none  other.  "  Get  thee  lience,  Satan ;  for  it  is  writ- 
ten, Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only 
shalt  thou  serve."  As  regards  the  order  of  the  tempta- 
tions, there  are  internal  marks  that  the  account  of 
Matthew  assigns  them  their  historical  order.  Luke 
transposes  the  last  two,  for  which  various  reasons  are 
suggested  by  commentators  (Matt,  iv,  1-11 ;  Mark  i,  12, 
IS'^;  Luke  iv,  1-13). 

The  three  temptations  are  addressed  to  the  three 
forms  in  which  the  disease  of  sin  makes  its  appearance 
on  the  soul  —  to  the  solace  of  sense,  and  the  love  of 
praise,  and  the  desire  of  gaiu  (I  John  ii,  16).  But  there 
is  one  element  common  to  them  all — thej-  are  attempts 
to  call  up  a  wilful  and  wayward  spirit  in  contrast  to  a 
patient  self-denying  one. — Smith.     See  Tempt. 

The  author  of  Ecce  Homo,  although  he  takes  too  sub- 
jective a  view  of  the  last  temptation  scene,  has  admi- 
rably developed  the  thought,  as  lying  at  the  foundatiou 
of  Christ's  whole  public  demeanor,  that  he  was  con- 
stantly on  his  guard  against  the  prevailing  notion  of 
an  establishment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  hy  force  in- 
stead of  the  influence  of  love;  and  he  well  observes 
that  the  temptation  to  this  course  was  one  that  must 
have  presented  itself  at  some  time  to  the  Redeemer's 
mind. 

II.  CrediMlify  and  Design  of  the  Narrative. — That 
when  our  Lord  retired  to  the  interior  part  of  the  wil- 
derness the  enemy  of  mankind  should  present  the  most 
plausible  temptation  to  our  Redeemer,  under  these  try- 
ing circumstances,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  ma- 
levolence of  his  character.  The  grand  question  is.  Why 
was  Satan  suifered  thus  to  insult  the  Son  of  God? 
Wherefore  did  the  Redeemer  suffer  his  state  of  retire- 
ment to  be  thus  disturbed  with  the  malicious  sugges- 
tions of  tlie  liend?  It  maybe  answered  that  herein  (1) 
he  gave  an  instance  of  his  own  condescension  and  hu- 
miliation, (2)  he  hereby  proved  his  power  over  the 
tempter,  (3)  he  set  an  example  of  firmness  and  virtue 
to  his  followers,  and  (4)  he  here  affords  consolation  to 
his  suffering  people  by  showing  not  only  that  he  him- 
self was  tempted,  but  is  able  to  succor  those  who  are 
tempted  (Heb.  ii,  13;  iv,  15).— Buck. 

III.  Historical  Character  of  the  Scene. — As  the  bap- 
tism of  our  Lord  cannot  have  been  for  him  the  token  of 
repentance  and  intended  reformation  which  it  was  for 


sinful  men,  so  does  our  Lord's  sinlessness  affect  the  nat- 
ure of  his  temptation,  for  it  was  the  trial  of  one  who 
could  not  possibly  have  fallen.  This  makes  a  complete 
conception  of  tlie  temptation  impossible  for  minds  where- 
in temptation  is  always  associated  with  the  possibility 
of  sin.  But  while  we  must  be  content  with  an  incom- 
plete conception,  we  must  avoid  the  wrong  conceptions 
that  are  often  substituted  for  it.  Tlie  popular  view  of 
this  undoubted  portion  of  our  Saviour's  history  is  that 
it  is  a  narrative  of  outward  transactions;  that  our 
Saviour,  immediately  after  his  baptism,  was  conducted 
by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness — either  the  desolate 
and  mountainous  region  now  called  Quarantania  by  the 
people  of  Palestine  (Kitto,  Phi/s.  IJist.  p.  39,  40),  or  the 
great  desert  of  Arabia,  mentioned  in  Deut.  viii,  15; 
xxxii,  10;  Hos.  xiii,  5;  Jer.  ii,  G,  etc. — where  the  devil 
tempted  him  in  person,  appeared  to  him  in  a  visible 
form,  spoke  to  him  in  an  audible  voice,  removed  him  to 
the  summit  "of  an  exceeding  high  mountain,'' and  to 
the  top  of  "  a  pinnacle  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem ;" 
whereas  the  view  taken  by  many  learned  commenta- 
tors, ancient  and  modern,  is  that  it  is  the  narrative  of  a 
vision,  which  was  designed  to  "  sujjply  that  ideal  expe- 
rience of  temptation,  or  trial,  which  it  was  provided  in 
the  divine  counsels  for  our  Lord  to  receive  previously 
to  entering  upon  the  actual  trials  and  difficulties  of  his 
ministry"  (Bishop  Maltby,  Sennons  [Lond.  1822],  ii, 
276).  Farmer  also  considers  it  a  "  divine  vision,"  and 
endeavors  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity  to  "illus- 
trate the  wise  and  benevolent  intention  of  its  various 
scenes  as  symbolical  predictions  and  representations  of 
the  principal  trials  attending  Christ's  public  ministry" 
{Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Desiyn  ofChrist''s  Tempta- 
tion [Lond.  1776,  8vo],  preface). 

On  behalf  of  the  popular  interpretation,  it  is  urged 
that  the  accounts  given  by  the  evangelists  convey  no 
intimation  that  they  refer  to  a  vision ;  that  the  feeling 
of  hunger  could  not  have  been  merely  ideal;  that  a  vis- 
ion of  forty  days'  continuance  is  incredible;  that  Moses, 
who  was  a  type  of  Christ,  saw  no  "visions,"  and  that 
hence  it  may  be  concluded  Christ  did  not;  that  it  is 
highly  probable  there  would  be  a  personal  conflict  be- 
tween Christ  and  Satan  when  the  former  entered  on  his 
ministry.  Satan  had  ruined  the  first  Adam,  and  might 
hope  to  prevail  with  the  second  (Trollope,  J?jrt/eria 
[Lond.  1830],  i,  46).  Why,  too,  say  others,  was  our 
Lord  taken  up  into  a  mountain  to  see  a  vision?  As 
reasonably  might  Paul  have  taken  the  Corinthians  into 
a  mountain  to  "show  them  the  more  excellent  wa)'  of 
charity"  (I  Cor.  xii,  31). 

On  the  contrary  side,  it  is  rejoined  that  the  evangel- 
ists do  really  describe  the  temptation  as  a  vision.  Mat- 
thew says,  di'i]x^>]  f'V  f?)i'  tpi]f.iov  inro  rov  TrvEi'ixaToc; 
Mark,  to  Trvivj-ta  nvriv  tKj5ctK\u;  and  Luke,7}-y{ro  iv  t(;} 
irvEVj-iaTi.  Do  these  phrases  mean  no  more  than  that 
Jesus  went  by  the  guidance  or  impulse  of  the  Spirit  to 
a  particular  locality?  Do  thej'  not  rather  import  that 
Christ  was  brought  into  the  wilderness  under  the  full  in- 
fluence of  the  proplietic  spirit  making  suitable  revelations 
to  his  mind?  With  regard  to  the  hunger,  the  proph- 
ets are  represented  as  experiencing  bodily  sensations  in 
their  visions  (Ezek.  iii,3;  Rev.  x,  10).  Further  argu- 
ments, derived  from  an  unauthorized  application  of 
types,  are  precarious — that  the  first  Adam  really  had  no 
j)ersonal  encounter  with  Satan ;  that  all  the  purposes 
of  our  Lord's  temptation  might  be  answered  by  a  vis- 
ion, for,  whatever  might  be  the  mode,  the  effect  was  in- 
tended to  be  produced  upon  his  mind  and  moral  feel- 
ings, like  Peter's  vision  concerning  Cornelius,  etc.  (Acts 
x,  11-17);  that  commentators  least  given  to  speculate 
allow  that  the  temptation  during  the  first  forty  days 
was  carried  on  by  mental  suggestion  onl}',  and  that  the 
visible  part  of  the  temptation  began  "when  the  tempt- 
er came  to  him"  (Matt,  iv,  3 ;  Luke  iv,  3 ;  Scott,  ad  loc.)  ; 
that  with  regard  to  Christ's  being  "  taken  up  into  an 
exceeding  high  mountain,"  Ezekiel  savs  ( xl,  2 ),  "  in 
the  visions  of  God  brought  he  me  intc  the  land  of  Is- 
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rael,  and  set  me  upon  a  very  Inj;!)  momitain,"  etc. ;  and 
that  John  savs, "  he  carried  me  away  in  tlie  spirit  to  a 
great  and  high  mountain,  and  s/ivired  mc  that  great 
city,  tlie  holy  .leriisakm"  (Kev.  xxi,  10).  But  certain 
direct  aryuiiu-iits  are  also  urged  on  the  same  side.  'I'hus, 
is  it  consistent  with  the  sagacity  and  policy  of  the  evil 
spirit  to  suppose  that  he  appeared  in  his  own  proper 
person  to  our  Lord  uttering  solicitations  to  evil?  Was 
not  this  the  readiest  mode  to  frustrate  his  own  inten- 
tions? Archbishop  Seeker  s.ays,  "certainly  he  did  not 
appear  what  he  was.  for  that  would  have  entirely  frus- 
trated his  intent"  (6V?v«oh,v,  ii,  ]14).  Chandler  says, 
"  The  devil  appeared  not  as  himself,  for  that  would  liave 
frustrated  the  effect  of  his  temptation"  {Se?-m.  iii,  178). 
Seeker  supposes  that  "Satan  transformed  himself  into 
an  angel  of  light;"  but  was  it  likely  that  he  Avould  put 
on  this  form  in  order  to  tempt  our  Lord  to  id<ilatry  ? 
(]\Litt.  iv.  it).  Chandler  thinks  he  appeared  as  "  a  good 
man;"  but  would  it  have  served  his  purpose  to  appear 
as  a  good  man  promising  universal  dominion?  The 
supposition  that  the  devil  disguised  himself  in  any  form 
might  indeed  constitute  the  temptation  a  trial  of  our 
Lord's  understanding,  but  not  of  his  heart.  Besides, 
Christ  is  represented  as  addressing  him  as  "  Satan"  (ver. 
10).  It  is  further  urged  that  the  literal  interpretation 
does  but  little  honor  to  the  Saviour,  whom  it  represents 
as  carried  or  conducted  "by  the  devil  at  his  will,"  and 
therefore  as  accessory  to  his  own  temptation  and  dan- 
ger; nor  does  it  promote  the  consolation  of  his  follow- 
ers, none  of  whom  could  ever  be  similarly  tempted. 
Our  Lord  indeed  submitted  to  all  the  liabilities  of  the 
liuman  condition;  but  do  these  involve  the  dominion 
of  Satan  over  the  body  to  the  extent  thus  represent- 
ed? The  literal  interpretation  also  attributes  miracu- 
lous powers  to  the  devil,  who,  though  a  spiritual  being, 
is  represented  as  becoming  visible  at  pleasure,  speaking 
in  an  audible  voice,  and  convoying  mankind  where  he 
pleases — miracles  not  inferior  to  what  our  Lord's  preser- 
vation would  have  been  had  he  cast  himself  headlong 
from  the  Temple.  Suppose  we  even  give  up  the  old  no- 
tion iliat  "the  devil  hurried  Christ  through  the  air,  and 
carried  him  from  the  wilderness  to  the  Temple"' (Benson, 
IJ/e  of  Christ,  p.  35),  and  say,  with  Doddridge  and  oth- 
ers, that  "the  devil  took  our  Lord  about  with  him  as 
one  person  takes  another  to  different  places,"  yet  how 
without  a  miracle  shall  we  account  for  our  Saviour's 
admission  to  the  exterior  of  the  Temple,  unless  he  first, 
indeed,  obtained  permission  of  the  authorities,  which  is 
not  recorded  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  11 ;  iii,  .5;  War, 
V,  5).  The  difficulty  is  solved  by  the  supposition  sim- 
ply of  a  change  in  our  Lord's  perceptions.  How  can 
we  further  understand,  except  by  the  aid  of  a  vision  or 
a  miracle,  that  the  devil  "showed  our  Lord  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them  in  a  moment 
of  time"  {Iv  ciTijfiy  ■)(pi>vmf),  a  phrase  referring  to  the 
mathematical  point,  and  meaning  the  most  minute  and 
indivisible  portion  of  duration,  that  is,  instantaneously; 
yet  in  this  space  of  time,  according  to  the  literal  inter- 
pretation, "  tlie  devil  showed  our  Lord  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  and  all  the  glory  of  them,"  i.  e.  whatever 
relates  to  their  magnificence,  as  imperial  robes,  crowns, 
thrones,  palaces,  courts,  guards,  armies,  etc.  Scott  anil 
Doddridge  resort  to  the  supposition  of  an  "illusory 
show;"  but  it  may  be  asked,  if  (me  of  the  temptations 
was  conducted  by  such  means,  why  not  the  other  two? 
Macknight  endeavors  to  explain  "all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  and  the  glory  of  them"  as  relating  oidy  to 
the  land  of  promise  {Harmony  of  the  Gospels  [Lond. 
182"2].  p.  3.')0,  note).  Farmer  conceives  that  no  moun- 
tain in  Palestine  commands  so  extensive  a  prospect. 
It  is  a  further  difficulty  attending  the  literal  interpre- 
tation that  Satan  represents  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  and  their  glory  to  be  at  hisdisi)osal;  an  assertion 
not  denied  by  our  Lord,  who  simply  rejects  the  offer. 
It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  it  would  answer  all 
purposes  that  Jesus  should  seer»  to  have  the  proposal 
in  question  made  to  him.     It  is  next  observed  that 


many  things  are  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  being  done 
which  were  only  done  in  vision.  See  the  numerous  in- 
stances collected  by  bisho])  Law  {Considerations  of  the 
Theory  uf  Religion  [Lond.  1820 ],  p.  85, 8G).  The  read- 
er may  refer  to  Gen.  xxxii,  .30;  Hos.  i,  iii;  Jer.  xiii, 
XXV,  xxvii;  Ezek.  iii.  iv,  v.  Paul  calls  his  being 
"caught  up  into  the  third  heaven  and  into  Para<lise"  a 
vision  and  revelation  of  the  Lord  (2  Cor.  xii,  1-4).  It 
is  plain  from  this  instance  in  the  case  of  Paul,  and  from 
that  of  Peter  (Acts  xii,  7-i)),  who  had  already  exjieri- 
enced  visions  (x,  10,  etc.),  that  neither  of  the  apostles 
could  at  first  distinguish  visions  from  impressions  made 
on  the  senses.  In  further  illustration  it  is  urged  that 
the  prophets  are  often  said  to  be  carried  about  in  vis- 
ions (Ezek.  viii,  1-10;  xi,  24,  25;  xxxvii,  1:  xl,  1,  2). 
The  ])hrase  "  by  the  spirit,"  etc.,  is  said  to  be  equivalent 
to  "  the  hand  of  (iod,"etc..  among  the  prophets  (1  Kings 
xviii,  40;  2  Kings  iii,  15;  Kzek.  i,  3).  A  comparison 
of  the  parallel  phrases  in  the  Sept.  of  Ezekiel  and  in 
the  evangelists,  in  regard  to  Christ's  temptation,  is 
thought  to  cast  much  light  upon  the  subject ;  the 
phrase  "the  devil  leaveth  him"  being  equivalent  to 
the  phrase  "  the  vision  I  had  seen  went  up  from  me" 
(xi,  24).— Kitto. 

Another  form  of  the  above  theorj'  is  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  tempter,  the  words  spoken,  etc.,  were  mere- 
ly conceptual,  i.  e.  mental  phenomena  or  impressions 
upon  the  Saviour,  similar  to  the  suggestions  ordinarily 
experienced  by  saints  in  temptations  of  peculiar  vivid- 
ness or  pungency.  This  view  is  confuted  by  the  fol- 
lowing considerations:  1.  The  language  ("came,"  "said," 
"taketh  liim,"  etc.)  implies,  if  not  a  physical,  certainly 
at  least  a  visional  presentation  as  distinct  as  if  actual. 
Such  expressions  as  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  came," 
urged  as  parallel,  are  not  in  point;  for  in  these  the  sub- 
ject presented  being  necessarily  immaterial  of  itself,  de- 
fines the  presentation  as  being  merely  mental.  2.  The 
comparison  of  our  Saviour's  psychology  in  this  case 
with  that  of  common  mortals  is  inapposite,  since  they, 
being  fallen,  are  always,  in  some  sense  at  least,  tempted 
ah  intra  (James  i,  14),  whereas  Jesus,  being  immaculate, 
could  have  no  evil  thoughts  of  his  own  surmising;  nor 
could  they  arise  in  his  mind  except  as  directly  suggest- 
ed from  some  absolutely  external  source.  And  even 
supposing  they  could  have  occurred  as  an  intellectual 
proposition  to  his  mental  perception,  they  must  have 
instantly  passed  away  without  any  of  that  vividness 
and  pertinacity  which  the  whole  narration  implies,  un- 
less they  had  been  enforced  and  sustained  by  the  per- 
sonal solicitation  of  a  pal|iablc  being  and  a  formal  con- 
versation. 8.  The  parallel  with  the  temptation  of 
Adam  in  Paradise  requires  more  than  an  imaginary 
scene.  Some,  indeed,  have  by  a  like  process  of  inter- 
pretation taken  the  record  of  the  Fall  in  Eden  likewise 
out  of  the  province  of  actual  history;  and  it  is  diflicult 
to  see  why  one  event  is  not  as  fit  a  subject  for  this  evis- 
cerating rationalism  in  hermeneutics  as  the  other  (see 
Townsend,  Chronological  An-angement  [Lond.  1828],  i, 
92).  In  short,  there  must  have  been  a  substantial  ba- 
sis of  fact  in  the  case  of  our  Saviour  to  justify  the 
marked  character  of  the  transaction  as  recorded  by  the 
evangelists. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  all  these  suppositions  set 
aside  the  historical  testimony  of  the  gospels;  the  temp- 
tation as  there  described  arose  not  from  the  siidess  mind 
of  the  Son  of  God,  where,  indeed,  thoughts  of  evil  could 
not  have  harbored,  but  from  Satan,  the  enemy  of  the 
human  race.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  this  account 
is  a  mere  parable,  unless  we  assume  that  Matthew  and 
Luke  have  wholly  misunderstood  their  blaster's  mean- 
ing. The  story  is  that  of  a  fact,  hard  indeed  to  be 
understood,  but  not  to  be  made  easier  by  explana- 
tions such  as  would  invalidate  the  only  testimony  on 
which  it  rests  ( Heubncr,  Practical  Commentary  on 
Matthew). 

IV.  lAierature. — See,  besides  the  works  cited  above, 
Bagot,  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness  (Lond.  1840);  Hall, 
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Sermons  on  Our  Lord's  Temptation  (ibid.  1845) ;  Dallas, 
Christ's  Temptation  (ibid.  1848);  Kniminacher,  Christ 
in  the  Wilderness  (from  the  Gerra.,  od  ed.  ibid.  18o"2); 
Smith  [T.  T.],  Temptation  of  Our  Saviour  (ibid.  1852) ; 
Monod,  Temptation  of  Christ  (from  the  French,  ibid. 
1854);  Macleod,  Temptation  of  Our  Zorc?  (ibid.  1872); 
and  the  Am.  Theol.  Rev.  July",  18G1 ;  Bost.  Rev.  March, 
1863;  also  the  monographs  cited  by  Wolf,  CurcB  in 
N.  T.  i,  66 ;  by  Volbeding,  Index  Prof/rammatum,  p.  23 ; 
by  Hase,  Lehen  Jesu,  p.  89 ;  and  by  Meyer,  Commentary 
on  Matt,  io  (Edinb.  ed.),  i,  129. 

Tempus  Clausum  (Fkriatitm,  Sacratuji),  a 
closed  time,  is  the  period  during  which  noisy  festivities 
are  prohibited  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  particularly  such 
as  are  common  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  a 
marriage.  The  origin  of  such  prohibitions  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ideas  which  exercised,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  a  determining  influence  over  the  regulation  of 
fasts.  See  Fasting.  Prayer  and  continence  were  em- 
ployed as  a  preparation  for  the  worthy  observance  of 
feasts  among  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xix,  14  sq.;  1  Sam. 
xxi,  4),  and  the  custom  is  endorsed  by  Paul  in  1  Cor. 
vii,  5.  The  most  ancient  ecclesiastical  regulations  upon 
this  subject  date  back  to  the  middle  of  the  4th  century 
(e.  g.  Cone.  Laodicen.  c.  51,  52).  The  civil  authorities 
contirmed  the  prohibitions  imposed  by  the  Church  (e.  g. 
Cod.  De  Feriis,  c.  1 1,  iii,  12  of  Leo,  and  Anthemius  469), 
and  thereupon  the  Tempus  Clausum  was  generally  made 
to  apply  to  the  Lenten  period,  and  its  extension  over 
the  Advent  and  other  festal  periods  recommended.  No 
general  and  inflexible  rule  for  the  dies  observabiles  ex- 
isted during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  none  has  since  been 
established.  The  usual  time  is  contained  between  the 
first  Sunday  in  Advent  and  the  octave  of  Epiphany, 
Septuagesima  and  Easter,  Rogation  and  Trinity  Sun- 
days. Quiet  weddings,  as  they  are  termed,  are  permit- 
ted to  be  celebrated  during  those  periods,  but  never 
without  a  dispensation  from  the  local  bishop. 

The  tempus  clausum  was  adopted  by  the  Protestant 
churches  of  Germany  (see  Giischen,  Doctr.  de  Matri- 
mon.  ex  Ordinat.  Eccl.  Evanrj.  etc.  [Halis,  1848, 4to],  p. 
38,39;  art.  133-140),  and  the  subject  received  careful 
consideration  so  late  as  1857  in  the  conference  of  Eise- 
nach (see  Moser,  Allgem.  Kirchenbl.  f.  d.  evangel. 
Deutschl.  1857,  p.  325  sq.,  343;  1858,  p.  i97  sq.).  The 
Tempus  Clausum  Quadragesimm  in  such  churches  com- 
monly extends  over  the  period  between  Ash- Wednes- 
day and  Easter-Sunday,  though  it  includes  only  the 
Passion  week  in  some  regions,  and  in  others  is  not  rec- 
ognised at  all.  Its  observance  also  varies  greatly.  Pub- 
lic amusements  are  prohibited,  and  marriages  are  some- 
times wholh-  forbidden  or  are  compelled  to  be  quietly 
celebrated.  Where  such  legal  prohibitions  are  in  force, 
dispensations  from  their  operation  may  usually  be  ob- 
tained, except  in  Altenburg  and  the  principality  of 
Lubeck  and  Reuss.  On  the  sulyect,  see  Hartzheim, 
Concilia  Germani(e,  iii,  56 ;  Cone.  Ti'ident.  sess.  xxiv, 
10,  De  Reform.  Matrimon. ;  Bohmer,  .fus  Eceles.  Prot. 
lib.  iii,  tit.  xlvi,  §  45 ;  lib.  iv,  tit.  xvi,  §  2  sq. ;  Kliefoth, 
Liturgische  Abhandlungen,  i,  55  sq. — Herzog,  Real-En- 
cyMop.  s.  V.     See  Lest. 

Temurah.     See  Talmud. 

Ten  ("T^",  eser,  or  some  modification  of  it;  ^s/ca; 
the  Heb.  plur.  ni"i'i53J,  esrim,  means  "twenty;"  the 
root  "lil?;?,  asdr,  is  thought  by  FUrst  and  Miihlau  to  sig- 
nify heaping,  but  Gesenius  regards  it  as  primitive),  the 
number  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  modern  numeration, 
having  its  natural  origin  in  the  twice  five  fingers  used 
for  counting,  and  largely  employed  as  such  even  by 
the  Hebrews,  notwithstanding  their  peculiar  regard  for 
seven  as  containing  the  notion  of  completeness.     See 

NUMBKR. 

In  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  usages  of  the  Israelites 
this  numerical  idea  especially  appears  in  their  word  for 
"tithe"  CrV.;,  Lev.  xxvii,  30,31,  32,  etc. ;  Sept.  liKn- 


Ti], scW. /inTpa,  "a  part;"  Yulg.decinKe),  plainly  derived 
from  "I'JS",  "  ten,"  which  also  (in  the  form  "IIL"")  means 
"  to  be  rich  ;"  hence  ten  is  the  rich  luimber,  perhaps  be- 
cause including  all  the  units  under  it.  The  same  idea 
has  been  rather  hastily  conceived  as  being  retained  in 
the  Greek;  thus,  Sikw,  Sixonai,  "to  receive,"  "hold," 
etc.,  SfKo,  "  ten,"  because  the  ten  fingers  hold  everything; 
and  in  the  Latin,  teneo;  French,  contenir;  English,  com- 
tain,  ten.  Pythagoras  speaks  of  the  Decade,  which  is 
the  stmi  of  all  the  preceding  numbers  1+2+3+4,  as 
comprehending  all  musical  and  arithmetical  proportions. 
For  a  view  of  liis  doctrine  of  numbers  and  the  probabil- 
ity of  its  Egyptian  origin,  see  Wilkinson,  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  iv,  193-200.  For 
Aristotle's  similar  ideas  of  the  number  ten,  see  Probl.  iii, 
15.  This  number  seems  significant  of  completeness  or 
abundance  in  many  passages  of  Scripture.  Jacob  said 
unto  Laban,  "Thou  hast  changed  my  wages  these  ten 
times"  ((ien.  xxxi,  41);  "Am  not  I  better  to  thee  than 
ten  sons?"  (1  Sam.  i,  8);  "These  ten  times  have  j-e  re- 
proached me"  (Job  xix,  3);  "Thy  pound  hath  gained 
ten  pounds"  (Luke  xix,  16),  etc.  This  number,  as  the  « 
end  of  less  numbers  and  beginning  of  greater,  and  as 
thus  signifying  perfection,  sufiicienc}',  etc.,  may  have 
been  selected  for  its  suitableness  to  those  eucharistic 
donations  to  religion,  etc.,  which  mankind  were  required 
to  make,  probably,  in  primeval  times.  Abraham  gave 
to  Melchizedec,  "priest  of  the  Most  High  God,"  a  tenth 
of  all  the  spoils  he  had  taken  from  Chedorlaomer  (Gen. 
xiv,  20;  Heb.  vii,  4).  The  incidental  way  in  which  this 
fact  is  stated  seems  to  indicate  an  established  custom. 
Why  should  Abraham  give  tithes  of  the  spoils  of  war 
and  not  of  other  things'?  For  instances  of  the  heathen 
dedicating  to  their  gods  the  tenth  of  warlike  spoils,  see 
Wettstein,  On  Heb.  vii,  4.  Jacob's  vow  (Gen.  xxviii,  22) 
seems  simply  to  relate  to  compliance  with  an  establish- 
ed custom;  his  words  are,  literally,  "And  all  that  thou 
shalt  give  me  I  will  assuredly  tithe  it  unto  thee,"  '\'CV 
"]b  13TCJ3?5<.  On  the  practice  of  the  heathen,  in  vari- 
ous and  distant  countries,  to  dedicate  tithes  to  their 
gods,  see  Spelman,  On  Tithes,  ch.  xxvi;  Selden,  ch.  iii ; 
Lesley,  Divine  Right  of  Tithes,  §  7  ;  Wettstein,  On  Heb. 
vii,  2.  The  Mosaic  law,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  in  others,  was  simply  a  reconstitution  of  the 
patriarchal  religion.  Thus  the  tenth  of  military  spoils 
is  commanded  (Numb,  xxxi,  31).  For  the  law  concern- 
ing tithes  generally,  see  Lev.  xxvii,  30,  etc.,  where  they 
are  first  spoken  of  as  things  already  known.  These 
tithes  consisted  of  a  tenth  of  all  that  remained  after 
payment  of  the  first-fruits  of  seeds  and  fruits,  and  of 
calves,  lambs,  and  ki<ls.  This  was  called  the  first  tithe, 
and  belonged  to  God  as  the  sovereign.     See  Tithe. 

Ten  Articles.  In  the  year  1536  convocation  un- 
der Henry  YlII  gave  sanction  to  the  "Ten  Articles," 
entitled  "Articles  devised  by  the  king's  highness  maj- 
esty to  stablish  Christian  quietness  and  unity  among 
us."  These  were  probably  compiled  by  Cranmer,  though 
ostensibly  emanating  from  the  crown.  Five  of  the  ar- 
ticles related  to  doctrines  and  five  to  ceremonies.  The 
former  were :  1.  That  Holy  Scriptures  and  tlie  three 
Creeds  are  the  basis  and  summary  of  a  true  Christian 
faith.  2.  That  baptism  conveys  remission  of  sins  and 
the  regenerating  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  as  well  for  children  as  adults.  3.  That 
penance  consists  of  contrition,  confession,  and  reforma- 
tion, and  "is  necessary  to  salvation.  4.  That  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  really  present  in  the  ele- 
ments of  the  eucharist.  5.  That  justification  is  remis- 
sion of  sin  and  reconciliation  to  God  by  the  merits  of 
Clirist;  but  good  works  are  necessarj'.  Tlie  latter 
were:  1.  That  images  are  useful  as  remembrancers,  but 
are  not  objects  of  worship.  2.  That  saints  are  to  be 
honored  as  examples  of  life,  and  as  furthering  our 
prayers.  3.  That  saints  may  be  invoked  as  intercessors, 
and  their  holvdavs  observed.     4.  That  ceremonies  are 
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to  be  observed  for  the  sake  of  their  mystical  significa- 
tion, and  as  conducive  to  devotii>n.  5.  That  prayers 
for  the  dead  are  good  and  iiselul,  but  tlie  etKcacy  of 
papal  pardon,  and  of  soul-masses  offered  at  certain  local- 
ities, is  negatived.  L'pon  these  articles  was  founded 
tlie  work  entitled  Insliliilkm  of  ii  CliriMian  Man  (q.  v.), 
commonly  known  as  "'The  Bishops'  Book"  (q. v.).— Far- 
rar.  Kcch'.<.  Diet.  s.  v.     See  Authle.s. 

Ten  Commandments,  Tiik,  the  common  desig- 
nation of  the  l)ec(ilo'/ue,  or  that  portion  of  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses which  contains  the  moral  law.    See  Law  ok  JIo.sks. 

I.  Title. — The  popular  name  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
instances,  is  not  that  of  Scripture.  There  we  have 
the  "ten  words"  (n"^"i-'nrt  PT'vZJS',  asereth  kaddeba- 
liiii,  the  decade  of  the  words ;  Sept.  to.  S'tKa  pi'ifiara  ; 
Vulg.  verba  decern),  not  the  ten  commandments  (Exod. 
xxxiv,  28;  Deut.  iv,  13;  x,  4,  Heb.).  The  difference  is 
not  altogether  an  unmeaning  one.  The  word  of  (iod, 
the  "word  of  the  Lord,"  tlie  constantly  recurring  term 
for  the  fullest  revelation,  %vas  higher  than  any  phrase 
expressing  merely  a  command,  and  carried  with  it  more 
the  idea  of  a  self-fultilling  power.  If,  on  the  one  side, 
there  was  the  special  contrast  to  which  our  Lord  refers 
between  the  commandments  of  (i(xl  and  the  traditions 
of  men  (IMatt.  xv,3),  the  arrogance  of  the  rabbins  showed 
itself,  on  the  other,  in  placing  the  words  of  the  scribes 
on  the  same  level  as  the  words  of  God.  See  Sckibk. 
Nowhere  in  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Test,  is  any  direct 
reference  made  to  their  number.  The  treatise  of  Philo, 
however,  Trepi  nov  osKa  Xoyiojv,  shows  that  it  had  fixed 
itself  on  the  .Jewish  mind,  and,  later  still,  it  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  formation  of  a  new  word  (the  "  Decalogue," 
»/  CtKciXoyoc,  first  in  Clem.  Al.  Pad.  iii,  12),  which  has 
perpetuated  itself  in  modern  languages.  Other  names 
are  even  more  significant.  These,  and  these  alone,  are 
'•  the  words  of  the  covenant,"  the  unchanging  ground 
of  the  union  between  Jehovah  and  his  people,  all  else 
being  as  a  superstructure,  accessory  and  subordinate 
(Exod.  xxxiv,  28).  They  are  also  the  tables  of  testi- 
mony, sometimes  simply  "the  testimony,"  the  witness 
to  men  of  the  divine  will,  righteous  itself,  demanding 
righteousness  in  man  (xxv,  16 ;  xxxi,  18,  etc.).  It  is 
by  virtue  of  their  presence  in  it  that  the  ark  becomes, 
in  its  turn,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (Numb,  x,  33,  etc.), 
that  the  sacred  tent  became  the  tabernacle  of  witness, 
of  testimony  (Exod.  xxxviii,  21,  etc.).  See  Tabeuna- 
CLK.  Tiiey  remain  there,  throughout  the  glory  of  the 
kingdom,  the  primeval  relics  of  a  lioar  anti(juity  (1  Kings 
viii,  9),  their  material,  the  writing  on  them,  the  sharp 
incisive  character  of  the  laws  themselves,  presenting  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  more  expanded  teaching  of  a 
later  time.  Not  less  did  the  commandments  themselves 
speak  of  the  earlier  age  when  not  the  silver  and  the  gold, 
but  the  ox  and  the  ass,  were  the  great  representatives 
of  wealth  (comp.  1  Sam.  xii,  3). 

Ewald  is  disposed  to  think  that  even  in  the  form  in 
which  we  have  the  commandments  there  are  some  ad- 
diticms  made  at  a  later  period,  and  that  the  second  and 
the  fourth  commandment  were  originally  as  briefly 
imperative  as  the  sixth  or  seventh  {Gesch.  Isr.  ii,  206). 
The  difference  l)etween  the  reason  given  in  Exod.  xx, 
11  for  the  fonrtli  commandment  and  that  stated  to  have 
been  given  in  Deut.  v,  liy  makes,  perhaps,  such  a  con- 
jecture possible.  Scholia,  which  modern  annotators  put 
into  the  margin,  are,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  Old 
Test.,  incorporated  into  the  text.  Obviously  both  forms 
could  not  have  appeared  written  on  the  two  tables  of 
stone,  yet  Deut.  v,  1,5,  22  not  only  states  a  different  rea- 
son, but  afKrms  that  "  all  these  words"  were  thus  written. 
Keil  (^Comment,  on  Exod.  arx)  seems  on  this  point  disposed 
to  agree  with  Ewald. — Smith. 

II.  Double  Record. — The  Dec.ilogue  is  found  in  two 
passages,  Hrst  in  Exod.  xx,  2-17,  again  in  Deut.  v,  6- 
21:  and  there  are  certain  dilTerences  between  the  two 
forms,  which  have  been  taken  advantage  of  by  ration- 
alistic inierpreters,  sometimes  for  tlic  purpose  of  dis- 


paraging the  liistorical  correctness  of  either  form,  and 
sometimes  as  a  conclusive  argument  against  the  doc- 
trine of  inspiration.  The  differences  are  of  three  kinds : 
(1.)  Simply  verbal,  consisting  in  the  insertion  or  omis- 
sion of  the  Hebrew  letter  1,  which  signifies  atid ;  in 
Exod.  it  is  only  omitted  once  where  it  is  found  in 
Deut.,  namely,  between  tjraven  iituif/e  and  ani/  likeness, 
in  the  second  commandment;  but  in  Deut.  it  occurs 
altogether  six  times  where  it  is  wanting  in  Exod.;  and 
of  th(-'SQ,f'our  are  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  four 
commandments,  which  are  severally  introduced  with  an 
and,  joining  them  to  what  precedes.  (2.)  Differences 
in  form,  where  still  the  sense  remains  essentially  the 
same:  under  the  fourth  commandment,  it  is  in  Exod. 
'•nor  thy  cattle,"  while  in  Deut.it  is  "nor  thine  ox, 
nor  thine  ass,  nor  any  of  thy  cattle" — a  mere  amplifica- 
tion of  the  former  by  one  or  two  leading  particulars; 
and  in  the  tenth  commandment,  as  given  in  Exod., 
"  thy  neighbor's  house"  comes  first,  while  in  Deut.  it  is 
"  thy  neighbor's  wife;"  and  here  also  after  "  thy  neigh- 
bor's house,"  is  added  "  his  field" — another  slight  ampli- 
fication. (3.)  Differences  in  respect  to  matter:  these  are 
altogether  four.  The  fourth  commandment  is  intro- 
duced in  Exod.  with  rcinemhcr,  in  Dent,  with  keep;  the 
reason  also  assigned  for  its  observance  in  Exod.  is  de- 
rived from  God's  original  act  and  procedure  at  creation, 
while  in  Deut.  this  is  omitted,  and  the  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  the  land  of  Egypt  is  put  in  its  stead ;  in 
Deut.  the  lifth  commandment  runs,  "  Honor  thy  father 
and  thy  mother,  as  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee,''' 
the  latter  words  having  no  place  in  Exod.;  and  in  the 
tenth  commandment,  instead  of  "Thou  shalt  not  coret 
thy  neighbor's  wife,"  it  stands  in  Deut.  "Tliou  shalt 
not  desire  thy  neighbor's  wife" — differing  only,  how- 
ever, in  this,  that  the  one  (covet)  lixes  attention  more 
upon  the  improper  desire  to  possess,  and  the  other  upon 
the  improper  desire  itself. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  differences  leave  the  main 
body  or  substance  of  the  Decalogue,  as  a  revelation  of 
law,  entirely  untouched;  not  one  of  them  affects  the 
import  and  bearing  of  a  single  precept;  nor,  if  viewed 
in  their  historical  relation,  can  they  be  regarded  as  in- 
volving in  any  doubt  or  imcertainty  the  verbal  accuracy 
of  the  form  presented  in  Exod.  We  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  words  there  recorded  are  precisely  those 
which  were  uttered  from  Sinai,  and  written  upon  the 
tables  of  stone.  In  Deut.  !Moses  gives  a  revised  account 
of  the  transactions,  using  throughout  certain  freedoms, 
as  speaking  in  a  hortative  manner,  and  from  a  more 
distant  point  of  view;  and,  while  he  repeats  the  com- 
mandments as  those  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  from 
the  midst  of  the  fire  and  written  on  tables  of  stone 
(Dent,  v,  221,  he  yet  shows  in  his  very  mode  of  doing 
it  that  he  did  not  aim  at  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
past,  but  wished  to  preserve  to  some  extent  the  form  of 
a  free  rehearsal.  This  especially  appears  in  the  addi- 
tion to  the  fifth  commandment,  "as  the  Lord  thy  (iod 
commanded  thee,"  which  distinctly  pointed  back  to  a 
prior  original,  and  even  recognised  that  as  the  perma- 
nently existing  form.  The  introducing  also  of  so  many 
of  the  later  commands  with  the  copulative  and  tends 
to  the  same  result;  as  it  is  precisely  what  woidd  be 
natural  in  a  rehearsal,  though  not  in  the  original  an- 
nouncements, and  came  from  combining  with  the  legis- 
lative something  of  the  narrative  style.  Such  being 
plainly  the  character  of  this  later  edition,  its  other  and 
more  noticeable  deviations  —  the  occasional  amplifica- 
tions admitted  into  it,  the  substitution  of  desire  for  cov- 
et,w'uh  respect  to  a  neighbor's  wife,  in  the  tenth  com- 
mand: and  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  for 
the  divine  order  of  procedure  at  the  creation,  in  the 
fourth — must  be  regarded  as  slightly  varied  and  ex- 
planatory statements,  which  it  was  perfectly  comtietent 
for  the  authorized  mediator  of  the  covenant  to  intro- 
duce, and  which,  in  nature  and  design,  do  not  materially 
differ  froin  the  alter-Uioiis  sometimes  raac'e  by  inspired 
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writers  of  the  New  Test,  on  the  passages  they  quote 
from  the  Uki  (see  Fairbairii,  HeriHen.  Manual,  p.  354 
sq.).  They  are  not  without  use  in  an  exegetical  re- 
spect; and  in  the  present  case  have  also  a  distinct  his- 
torical value,  from  the  important  evidence  they  yield  in 
favor  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Deut. ;  since  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  an^^  later  author,  fictitiously  person- 
ating Moses,  would  have  ventured  on  making  such  al- 
terations on  what  had  been  so  expressly  ascribed  by 
Moses  to  God  himself,  and  which  seemed  to  bear  on  it 
such  peculiar  marks  of  sacredness  and  inviolability 
(  Hiivernick,  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuc/i,  §  25  ). — 
Fairbairn. 

III.  Soui'ce.  —  The  circumstances  in  which  the  ten 
great  words  were  first  given  to  the  people  surrounded 
them  with  an  awe  which  attached  to  no  other  precept. 
In  the  midst  of  the  cloud,  and  the  darkness,  and  the 
Hashing  lightning,  and  the  fiery  smoke,  and  the  thim- 
der,  like  the  voice  of  a  trumpet,  Moses  was  called  to  re- 
ceive the  law  without  which  the  people  would  cease  to 
be  a  holy  nation.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  .Scrii)ture  unites 
two  facts  which  men  separate.  God,  and  not  man,  was 
speaking  to  the  Israelites  in  those  terrors,  and  yet  in  the 
language  of  later  inspired  teachers,  other  instrumental- 
ity was  not  excluded.  Buxtorf,  it  is  true,  asserts  that 
Jewish  interpreters,  with  hardly  an  exception,  maintain 
that  "Deus  verba  Decalogi  per  se  immediate  locutus 
est"  {Visg.  de  Decal.).  The  language  of  Josephus, 
however  (.4«A  xv,  5,  3),  not  less  than  tliat  of  the  New 
Test.,  shows  that  at  one  time  the  traditions  of  the  Jew- 
ish schools  pointed  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  The  law 
was  "ordained  b}'  angels"  (Gal.  iii,  19),  "spoken  b\'  an- 
gels'' (Heb.  ii,  2),  received  as  the  ordinance  of  angels 
(Acts  vii,  53).  The  agency  of  those  whom  the  thoughts 
of  the  Psalmist  connected  with  the  winds  and  the  flam- 
ing fire  (Psa.  civ,  4,  Heb.  i,  7)  was  present  also  on  Sinai. 
The  part  of  Moses  himself  was,  as  the  language  of 
Paul  ((Jal.  iii,  19)  affirms,  that  of  "a  mediator."  He 
stood  "  between"  the  people  and  the  Lord  "  to  show 
them  the  word  of  the  Lord"  (Deut.  v,  5),  while  they 
stood  afar  off  to  give  form  and  distinctness  to  what 
would  else  have  been  terrible  and  overwhelming.  The 
"voice  of  the  Lord"  which  they  heard  in  the  tiiiinder- 
ings  and  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  "full  of  majesty," 
"dividing  the  flames  of  fire"  (Psa.  xxix,  3-9),  was  for 
him  a  divine  word,  the  testimony  of  an  eternal  will,  just 
as  in  the  parallel  instance  of  John  xii,  29,  a  like  testi- 
mony led  some  to  say  "  it  thunilered,"  while  others  re- 
ceived the  witness.  No  other  words  were  proclaimed  in 
like  manner.  The  people  shrank  even  from  this  near- 
ness to  the  awful  presence,  even  from  the  very  echoes 
of  the  divine  voice.  The  record  was  as  exceptional 
as  the  original  revelation.  Of  no  other  words  could  it 
be  said  that  they  were  written  as  these  were  written, 
engraved  on  the  tables  of  stone,  not  as  originating  in 
man's  contrivance  or  sagacity,  but  by  the  power  of  the 
Eternal  Spirit,  by  the  "finger  of  God"  (Exod.  xxxi,  18; 
xxxii,  16).     See  Bath-Koi,. 

IV.  The  number  ten  was,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  itself 
significant  to  Moses  and  the  Israelites.  The  received 
symbol,  then  and  at  all  times,  of  completeness  (Biihr, 
Symbolik,  i,  175-183),  it  taught  the  people  that  the  law 
of  Jehovah  was  perfect  (Psa.  xix,  7).  The  fact  that 
they  were  written  not  on  one,  but  on  two  tables,  proba- 
bly in  two  groups  of  five  each  {infra),  taught  men 
(though  with  some  variations  from  the  classification  of 
later  ethics)  the  great  division  of  duties  towards  (iod 
and  duties  towards  our  neighbor,  which  we  recognise  as 
the  groundwork  of  every  true  nnoral  system.  It  taught 
them  also,  five  being  the  sj-mbol  of  imperfection  (Biihr, 
i,  183-187),  how  incomplete  each  set  of  duties  would  be 
when  divorced  from  its  comjianion.  The  recurrence  of 
these  numbers  in  the  Pentateuch  is  at  once  frequent  and 
striking.  Ewald  (Gesch.  Isr,  ii,  212-217)  has  shown  by 
a  large  induction  how  continually  laws  and  precepts 
meet  us  in  groups  of  five  or  ten.  The  numbers,  it  will 
be  remembered,  meet  us  again  as  the  basis  of  all  the  pro- 
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portions  of  the  tabernacle  (q.  v.)  and  temple.  It  would 
show  an  ignorance  of  all  modes  of  Hebrew  thought  to 
exclude  this  symbolic  as])ect.  We  need  not,  however, 
shut  out  altogether  that  which  some  writers  (e.  g.  Gro- 
tius,  De  Decal.  p.  3(5)  have  substituted  for  it,  the  connec- 
tion of  the  ten  words  with  a  decimal  system  of  numera- 
tion through  the  ten  fingers  on  which  a  man  counts. 
Words  which  were  to  be  the  ride  of  life  for  the  ]ioor  as 
well  as  the  learned,  the  groundwork  of  education  for  all 
children,  might  well  be  coiniected  with  the  sini|)lest 
facts  and  processes  in  man's  mental  growth,  and  thus 
stamped  more  indelibly  on  the  memory.  Biihr,  ab- 
sorbed in  symbolism,  has  nothing  for  this  natural  sug- 
gestion but  two  notes  of  admiration  (! !).  The  analogy 
of  ten  great  commandincnts  in  the  moral  law  of  Bud- 
dhism might  have  shown  him  how  naturally  men  crave 
a  number  that  thus  helps  them.  A  true  system  was 
as  little  likely  to  ignore  the  natural  craving  as  a  false 
(see  note  in  Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  ii,  207).     See  Tkn. 

V.  Tables.  —  In  what  way  the  ten  commandments 
were  to  be  divided  has,  however,  been  a  matter  of  much 
controversy.  At  least  four  distinct  arrangements  pre- 
sent themselves. 

1.  In  the  received  teaching  of  the  Latin  Church  rest- 
ing on  that  of  Augustine  ((^«.in  yi>.71;  Kp.adJunuar. 
c.  11;  De  Decal.  etc.),  the  first  table  contained  three 
commandments,  the  second  the  other  seven.  Partly  on 
iTi3'stical  grounds,  because  the  tables  thus  symbolized 
the  trinity  of  divine  persons  and  the  eternal  Sabbath, 
partly  as  seeing  in  it  a  true  ethical  division,  he  adopted 
this  classification.  It  inv<ilved,  however,  and  in  part 
proceeded  from,  an  alteration  in  the  received  arrange- 
ment. What  we  know  as  the  first  and  second  were 
united,  and  consequently  the  Sabbath  law  appeared  at 
the  close  of  the  first  table  as  the  third,  not  as  the  fourth, 
commandment.  The  completeness  of  the  lumTber  was 
restored  in  the  second  table  by  making  a  separate  (the 
ninth)  command  of  the  precept,  "I'hou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbor's  wife,"  which  with  us  forms  part  of  the 
tenth.  It  is  an  almost  fatal  objection  to  this  order  that 
in  the  first  table  it  confounds,  where  it  ought  to  dis- 
tinguish, the  two  sins  of  polytheism  and  idolatry;  and 
that  in  the  second  it  introduces  an  arbitrar}'  and  mean- 
ingless distinction.  The  later  theology  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  apparently  adopted  it  as  seeming  to  prohibit 
image- worship  only  so  far  as  it  accompanied  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  another  God  (Cafech.  Trident,  in.  "2,  W). 

2.  The  familiar  division — referring  the  first  four  to 
our  duty  towards  God,  and  the  six  remaining  to  our 
duty  towards  man — is,  on  ethical  grounds,  simi)le  and 
natural  enough.  If  it  is  not  altogether  satisfying,  it  is 
because  it  fails  to  recognise  the  symmetry  which  gives 
to  the  number  five  so  great  a  prominence;  and  perhaps, 
also,  because  it  looks  on  the  duty  of  the  fifth  command- 
ment from  the  point  of  vievv  of  modern  ethics  rather 
than  from  that  of  the  ancient  Israelites  and  the  first 
disciples  of  Christ  (infra). 

3.  A  modification  of  1  has  been  adopted  by  later  Jew- 
ish writers  (Jonathan  ben-Uzziel,  Aben-Ezra,  Moses  ben- 
Nachman,  in  Suicer,  Thesaur.  s.  v.  AtKuXoyoQ).  Ketain- 
ing  the  combination  of  the  first  and  second  command- 
ments of  the  common  order,  they  have  made  a  new 
"  word"  of  the  opening  declaration,  "I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out 
of  the  house  of  bondage,"  and  so  have  avoided  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  subdivision  of  the  tenth.  The  objection 
to  this  division  is  (1),  that  it  rests  on  no  adequate  au- 
thority, and  (2)  that  it  turns  into  a  single  precept  what 
is  evidently  given  as  the  groundwork  of  the  whole  body 
of  laws. 

4.  Rejecting  these  three,  there  remains  that  recog- 
nised by  the  older  Jewish  writers — Josephus  {Ant.  in, 
6,  6)  and  Philo  {De  Decal.  i),  and  supported  ably  and 
thoughtfully  by  Ewald  {Gesch.  Isr.  ii,  208),  which  places 
five  commandments  in  each  table,  and  thus  preserves 
the  pentad  and  decad  grouping  which  pervades  the 
whole  code.    A  modern  jurist  would  perhaps  object  that 
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this  places  the  fifth  comniaiulmeiit  in  a  wrong  position  ; 
that  a  duty  to  parents  is  a  lUiiy  towanis  our  iiciijlihor. 
From  the  jewisli  pt»int  of  view,  it  is  beUeved,  the  place 
thus  given  to  that  cominauilnicnt  was  essentially  the 
right  one.  Instead  of  ihities  towards  God,  and  duties 
towards  our  neighbors,  we  must  think  of  the  first  table 
as  containing  all  that  belonged  to  the  EiifrslSHa  of  the 
Greeks,  to  the  Fields  of  the  Homans — duties,  i.  e.,  with 
no  corresponding  rights;  while  the  second  deals  with 
duties  which  involve  rights,  and  come,  therefore,  under 
the  head  of  Justltia.  The  duty  of  honoring,  i.  e.  sup- 
porting, parents  came  under  tlie  former  head.  As  soon 
as  the  son  was  capable  of  it,  and  the  parents  required  it, 
it  was  an  absolute,  unconditional  duty.  His  right  to 
any  maintenance  from  them  had  ceased.  He  owed 
them  reverence  as  he  owed  it  to  his  Father  in  heaven 
(Heb.  xii,  9).  He  was  to  show  piety  {thatjiCn')  to 
them  (1  Tim.  v,  4).  What  made  the  "Corban"  casu- 
istry of  the  Scribes  so  specially  evil  was  that  it  was, 
in  this  way,  a  sin  against  the  piety  of  the  first  table, 
not  merely  against  the  lower  obligations  of  the  sec- 
ond (Mark  vii,  11).  It  at  least  harmonizes  with 
this  division  that  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
commandments  all  stand  on  the  same  footing  as 
having  special  sanctions  attaching  to  them,  while 
the  others  that  follow  are  left  in  their  simplicity 
by  themselves,  as  if  the  parity  of  rights  were  in  itself 
a  sufficient  ground  for  obedience.  A  further  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  of  this  division  is  found  in  Rom.  xiii,9. 
Paul,  summing  up  the  duties  "briefly  comprehended" 
in  the  one  great  law,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,"  enimierates  the  last  five  commandments,  but 
makes  no  mention  of  the  fifth. 

VI.  Addition. — To  these  ten  commandments  we  find 
in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  an  eleventh  added : 

"But  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  have  brought  thee 
into  tlie  land  of  Canaan,  whiUier  thou  goest  to  possess  it, 
thon  shiilt  set  thee  up  two  ijreiit  stones,  and  shalt  plaster 
them  wlih  plaster,  and  shalt  write  upon  these  stones  all 
the  words  of  this  law.  Moreover,  after  thou  shalt  have 
passed  over  Jordan,  thou  shalt  set  up  those  stones,  which 
I  command  thee  this  day,  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  thou 
shalt  build  theie  an  altar  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  an  altar  of 
stones:  thou  shalt  not  lift  up  any  iron  thereon.  Of  un- 
hewn stones  shalt  thou  build  that  altar  to  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  thou  shalt  offer  on  it  burnt-oft'erings  to  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  sacritice  peace-offerings,  and  shalt 
eat  them  there :  and  thou  shalt  rejoice  before  the  Lord 
ihy  God  in  that  mountain  beyond  Jordan,  by  the  way 
where  the  sun  goeth  down,  in  the  land  of  the  Canaanite 
that  dwelleth  in  the  plain  country  over  against  Gilgal,  by 
the  oak  of  Moreh,  towards  Sichem"  (Walton,  Bibt.  Puiy- 
(tlott.). 

In  tlie  absence  of  any  direct  evidence,  we  can  only  guess 
as  to  the  history  of  this  remarkable  addi- 
tion.    (1.)  It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole 
passage  is  made  up  of  two  which  are  found 
in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Dent,  xxvii.  2-7  and    j  j-    j     t 
XI,  30,  with  the  substitution,  m  the  former,    Dual 
of  Gerizim  for  Ebal.    (2.)  In  the  absence  of 

confirmation  from  any  other  version,  Ebal      ""^"^ 

must,  so  far  as  textual  criticism  is  concerned.  Reciprocal. 
be  looked  upon  as  the  true  reading;  Gerizim 
as  a  falsification,  casual  or  deliberate,  of  the 
text.  (3.)  Probably  the  choice  of  (ierizim  as  the  site  of 
the  Samaritan  temple  was  determined  by  the  fact  that 
it  had  been  the  iMount  of  Blessings,  Ebal  that  of  Curses. 
Possibly,  as  Walton  suggests  {Prolerj.  c.  xi),  the  difficul- 
ty of  understanding  how  the  latter  should  have  been 
chosen  instead  of  the  former  as  a  place  for  sacrifice  and 
offering  may  have  led  them  to  look  on  the  reading  Ebal 
as  erroneous.  They  were  unwilling  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  taunts  of  their  .Judican  enemies  by  build- 
ing a  temple  on  the  Hill  of  Curses.  They  would  claim 
the  inheritance  of  the  blessings;  they  would  set  the  au- 
thority of  their  text  against  that  of  the  scribes  of  the 
Great  Synagogue.  One  was  as  likely  to  be  accepted 
as  the  other.  The  "  Hebrew  verity"  was  not  then  ac- 
knowledged as  it  has  been  since.  (4.)  In  other  repeti- 
tious or  transfers  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  we  mav 


perhaps  admit  the  plea  which  Walton  makes  in  its  be- 
lialf  (/(«•.  cit.')  that,  in  the  first  formation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch as  a  Codex,  the  transcribers  had  a  large  number 
of  separate  documents  to  copy,  and  that  consequentlj' 
much  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual  scribe. 
Here,  however,  that  excuse  is  hardly  admissible.  The 
interpolation  has  every  mark  of  being  a  bold  attempt 
to  claim  for  the  schismatic  worship  on  Gerizim  the  sol- 
emn sanction  of  the  voice  on  Sinai,  to  place  it  on  the 
saine  footing  as  the  ten  great  words  of  God.  The  guilt 
of  the  interpolation  belonged,  of  course,  only  to  the  first 
contrivers  of  it.  The  later  Samaritans  might  easily 
come  to  look  on  their  text  as  the  true  one;  on  that  of 
the  Jews  as  corrupted  by  a  fraudulent  omission.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  the  Jewish  scribes  that  they  were  not 
tempted  to  retaliate,  and  that  their  reverence  for  the  sa- 
cred records  prevented  them  from  suppressing  the  his- 
tory which  connected  the  rival  sanctuary  with  the  bless- 
ings of  Gerizim.     See  Samauitan  Pkntateuch. 

VII.  Turgum. — The  treatment  of  the  ten  command- 
ments in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben-Uzziel  is  not 
without  interest.  There,  as  noticed  above,  the  first  and 
second  commandments  are  united  to  make  up  the  sec- 
ond, and  the  words  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,"  etc.,  are 
given  as  the  first.  iMore  remarkable  is  the  addition  of 
a  distinct  reason  for  the  last  five  commandments  no  less 
than  for  the  first  five.  "Thou  shalt  commit  no  mur- 
der, for  because  of  the  sins  of  murderers  the  sword  goeth 
forth  upon  the  world."  So,  in  like  manner  and  with  the 
same  formula,  "death  goeth  forth  upon  the  world"  as 
the  punishment  of  adultery;  famine  as  that  of  theft; 
drought  as  that  of  false  witness;  invasion,  plunder, 
captivity,  as  those  of  covetousness  (Walton,  Bill.  Poly- 
[/lott.).     See  TARGt:M. 

VIII.  Talmud. — The  absence  of  any  distinct  reference 
to  the  ten  commandments  as  such  in  the  Pi)-ke  Aboth, 
(  =  Maxims  of  the  Fathers)  is  both  strange  and  signifi- 
cant. One  chapter  (ch.  v)  is  expressly  given  to  an 
enumeration  of  all  the  scriptural  facts  which  may  be 
grouped  in  decades — the  ten  words  of  Creation,  the  ten 
generations  from  Adam  to  Noah  and  from  Noah  to  Abra- 
ham, the  ten  trials  of  Abraham,  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt, 
and  the  like ;  but  the  ten  divine  words  find  no  place  in 
the  list.  With  all  their  ostentation  of  profound  rever- 
ence for  the  law,  the  teaching  of  the  rabbins  turned  on 
other  points  than  the  great  laws  of  duty.  In  this  way, 
as  in  others,  they  made  void  the  commandments  of  God 
that  they  might  keep  their  own  traditions.  Comji. 
Stanley,  .Jewish  Church,  lect.  vii,  in  illustration  of  man}'- 
of  the  points  here  noticed. — Smith.     See  Talmud. 

IX.  Economical  Importimce. — The  giving  of  the  teii 
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commandments  marks  an  a;ra  in  the  history  of  God's  dis- 
pensations. Of  the  whole  law  this  was  both  the  first 
portion  to  be  communicated,  and  the  basis  of  all  that  fol- 
lowed. Various  things  attested  this  superiority.  It 
was  spoken  directly  by  the  Lord  himself — not  communi- 
cated, like  other  parts  of  the  old  economy,  through  the 
ministration  of  Closes — and  spoken  amid  the  most  im- 
pressive signs  of  his  glorious  presence  and  majesty.  Not 
only  were  the  ten  commandments  thus  spoken  by  God, 
but  the  further  mark  of  relative  importance  was  put 
upon  them  of  being  written  on  tables  of  stone — written 
by  the  verj'  finger  of  God.  They  were  thus  elevated  to 
a  place  above  all  the  statutes  and  ordinances  that  were 
made  known  through  the  mediator  of  the  old  covenant; 
and  the  place  then  given  them  they  were  also  destined 
to  hold  in  the  future;  for  the  rocky  tablets  on  which 
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they  were  engraved  undoubtedly  imaged  an  abiding 
validity  and  importance.  It  was  an  emblem  of  relative 
perpetuity.  The  very  number  of  words,  or  utterances, 
in  wliich  tliey  were  comprised,  ten,  bespoke  the  same 
thing;  for  in  the  significancy  that  in  ancient  times  was 
ascribed  to  certain  numbers,  ten  was  universally  regard- 
ed as  the  symbol  of  completeness  (Spencer,  De  Leg.  Heb, 
1,  iii;  Biihr,  ,'^i/mbolil;  i,  175).     See  Dkcai.ogue. 

Tenebrae  (dai'knegs'),  an  office  for  the  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  of  Holy  Week,  commemorating 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  our  Blessed  Saviour.  The 
name  of  the  office  has  been  traced  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  formerlj-  celebrated  at  midnight,  as  an  allusion  to 
Christ  walking  no  more  openh^  with  the  Jews,  as  Cran- 
mer  says.  Others  suggest  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
gradual  extinction  of  lights,  which  originally  were  put 
out  one  by  one  as  the  morning  began  to  grow  clear;  or 
in  symbol  of  grief  and  mourning;  or,  as  Beleth  suggests, 
of  the  eclipse  of  three  hours  at  the  Passion.  The  num- 
ber of  lights  varied.  In  some  churches  there  was  a 
candle  corresponding  to  each  psalm  and  lesson  of  the 
office.  Thus  we  find  seven,  nine,  twelve,  fifteen,  twen- 
ty-four, twenty-five  at  York,  thirty,  seventy-two,  or 
even  as  many  as  each  person  thought  tit  to  bring. 
These  were  extinguished  sometimes  at  once,  or  at  two 
or  three  intervals.  In  some  places  they  were  quenched 
with  a  moist  sponge,  and  in  others  with  a  hand  of  wax 
to  represent  .Judas.  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  sa\-s  that  on 
the  night  of  Good-Friday  the  watchings  were  kept  in 
darkness  until  the  third  hour,  when  a  small  light  ap- 
peared above  the  altar.  Cranmer  explains  that  the  Lam- 
entations of  Jeremiah  were  read  in  memorj'  of  the  Jews 
seeking  our  Lord's  life  at  this  time.  The  Reproaches 
and  Trisagion  were  not  sung  until  the  14th  century  on 
Good-Friday. — Westcott,  Sacred  A ickcEol.  s.  v. 

Tenison,  Thomas,  a  learned  English  prelate,  was 
born  at  Cottenham,  Cambridgeshire,  Sept.  29,  ItiSG;  and 
receiving  his  primary  education  at  the  free  school  at 
Norwich,  entered  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  in  Lent  term,  1656-7.  He  began 
to  study  medicine,  but  on  the  eve  of  the  Restoration 
decided  upon  the  theological  profession,  and  was  or- 
dained privately  at  Richmond  in  Surrej'  by  the  bishop 
of  Salisbury.  Being  admitted  fellow  of  his  college 
March  24, 1662,  he  became  tutor,  and  in  1665  was  chosen 
one  of  the  university  preachers,  and  about  the  same 
time  was  presented  to  the  cure  of  St.  Andrew  the  Great 
in  Cambridge.  In  1667  he  received  the  rectory  of 
Holywell  and  Nedingworth,  Huntingdonshire,  from  the 
earl  of  Manchester,  and  in  1674  was  chosen  principal 
minister  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter's  Mancroft,  Nor- 
wich. In  1680  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  in  Oc- 
tober of  the  same  year  was  presented  by  Charles  II.  be- 
ing then  a  royal  chaplain,  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's-in-the-P'ields,  London.  Immediateh-  after  the  Rev- 
olution he  was  promoted  to  be  archdeacon  of  London ; 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Jan.  10,  1692;  and 
was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  in  1694. 
In  1700  he  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  to  recom- 
mend to  the  king  proper  persons  for  all  ecclesiastical 
preferments  in  his  gift  above  the  value  of  1)20  per  an- 
num. He  attended  his  majesty  during  his  last  illness, 
and  crowned  queen  Anne.  He  was,  in  April,  1706,  made 
first  commissioner  in  the  treaty  of  union  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland ;  and  afterwards  crowned  George  I. 
His  death  occurred  at  Lambeth  Palace  Dec.  14,  1715. 
By  his  will  he  bequeathed  large  sums  to  charitable  pur- 
poses, and  proved  a  liberal  benefactor  to  Benedict  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  the  library  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Gospel,  Bromley  Col- 
lege, etc.  He  published,  The,  Creed  of  Mr.  (Thomas) 
Hobhes  Examined  (Lond.  1670, 18mo) : — Idolatry :  a  Dis- 
course (1678, 4to) : — Baconiana  ;  or  Certain  Genuine  Re- 
mains of  Lord  Bacon  {1^19,  8x0  \  1674, 4to).  See  AUi- 
bone.  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  Authors,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 


Tennent,  Gilbert,  an  eloquent  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, and  eldest  son  of  the  Kev.  ^\'illiam  Tennent,  Sen., 
was  born  in  the  County  of  Armagh,  Ireland.  Feb.  5,  ]  703 ; 
emigrated  with  his  lather  to  America  in  1718;  received 
his  education  under  the  paternal  roof;  had  the  honorary 
degree  of  master  of  arts  conferred  upon  him  bj'  Yale 
College  in  1725;  studied  theology  privately;  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  May,  1725;  and  was  ordained  and  installed 
minister  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  in  1726.  In  1740  he  was  prevailed  on  by 
Whitefield  to  accompany  him  on  a  preaching  tour  to 
Boston  ;  and  this  tour  constituted  one  of  the  great  events 
of  his  life.  The  effect  of  his  preaching  in  Boston  is 
thus  described  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prince,  minister  of  the 
Old  South  Church  :  "It  was  both  terrible  and  search- 
ing. .  .  .  By  his  arousing  and  spiritual  preaching,  deep 
and  pungent  convictions  were  wrought  in  the  minds  of 
many  hundreds  of  persons  in  that  town ;  and  the  same 
effect  was  produced  on  several  scores  in  the  neigliboring 
congregations.  And  now  was  such  a  time  as  we  never 
knew.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper  was  wont  to  say  that  more 
came  to  him  in  one  week  in  deep  concern  than  in  the 
whole  twenty-four  years  of  his  preceding  ministry.  I 
can  say  also  the  same  as  to  the  numbers  who  repaired 
to  me."  He  had  much  to  do  in  bringing  about  the  di- 
vision of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1741 ;  indeed,  it 
was  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  one  sermon  called 
the  "Nottingham  Sermon,"  which  Dr.  Alexander  de- 
clares to  be  "  one  of  the  most  severely  abusive  sermons 
that  were  ever  penned,"  that  that  schism  occurred.  It 
is  to  his  honor,  however,  that,  seventeen  years  after,  he 
was  a  principal  instrument  in  a  reunion  of  the  two 
parties.  In  1743  he  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
congregation  (disciples  of  Whitefield)  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  continued  the  residue  of  his  ministry  and  life, 
which  was  about  twenty  years.  He  died  July  23, 1764. 
Mr.  Tennent,  as  a  preacher,  had  few  equals  in  his  vigor- 
ous days.  "His  reasoning  powers  were  strong;  his 
thoughts  nervous  and  often  sublime;  his  style  flowery 
and  diffusive;  his  manner  of  address  warm  and  pathet- 
ic— such  as  must  convince  his  audience  that  he  was  in 
earnest."  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  says  of  him,  "  Gilbert 
Tennent,  that  soul  of  fire."  He  was  of  a  truly  pub- 
lic spirit,  needing  no  other  motive  to  exert  himself 
than  only  to  be  persuaded  that  the  matter  in  question 
was  an  important  public  good.  He  published  Sermons 
(Phila.  1744,  8vo)  : — Discourses  (1745,  12mo)  : — Ser- 
mons (1758, 12mo).  He  also  published  many  occasional 
sermons,  some  pamphlets,  etc.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  Amer.  Pulpit,  iii,  35^1;  Serni.  on  his  Death,  by  S. 
Finley,  D.D.  (1764,  8vo);  Alexander,  Bist.  of  the' Log 
College,  p.  91-94;  Sermons  and  Essays  by  the  Tennents 
and  their  Contemporaries  (1855,  12mo) ;  AUibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.;  Gillies,  Bist.  Coll. 
(J.L.S.) 

Tennent,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  third 
son  of  the  Rev.  William  Tennent,  Sen.,  was  born  in  the 
County  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  Nov.  12,  1706.  His  parents 
emigrated  to  America  when  he  was  twelve  years  old. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Log  College,  and  licensed  to 
preach  Sept.  18,  1729.  On  Nov.  19,  1730,  he  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Freehold, 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  He  had  but  a  brief  ministry,  his 
death  occurring  April  23, 1732.  He  was  distinguished 
for  a  clear,  discriminating  mind  and  earnest  manner. 
One  of  liis  sermons,  on  regeneration,  was  published, 
with  a  short  memoir  of  his  life,  by  his  brother  Gilbert  Ten- 
nent.    See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Puljnt,  iii,  41. 

Tennent,  William  (1),  a  Presbyterian  minister 
and  educator,  and  the  father  of  Gilbert,  John,  and  Will- 
iam Tennent,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1673.  He  received 
a  liberal  education  in  his  native  country,  and  was  prob- 
ably a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  entered 
the  ministry  originally  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
was  ordained  deacon  by  the  bishop  of  Down,  July  1, 
1704 ;  and  priest,  Sept.  22, 1706.    He  emigrated  to  Amer' 
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ica  in  1718,  ami  immediately  cliaiifred  liis  ecclesiastical 
relations,  being  received  into  the  I'rcsbvterian  Church 
September  17  of  the  same  year.  He  supplied  East 
Chester  and  Bedford,  N.  Y. ;  Densalem  and  Sniiihdeld, 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa. ;  and  in  17-20  acceiited  a  call  from  tlie 
Cluirch  at  Neshaniiny,  in  the  same  county,  wlicre  he 
spent  tlie  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  but  fully  set- 
tled when  he  was  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
there  were  other  duties  than  those  of  a  pastor  de- 
manding his  attention.  The  country  was  in  a  forming 
state,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  all- important  that  it 
should  have  a  right  direction.  His  four  sons  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  godly  father,  and  were  consistent 
Christians.  His  attention  was  early  directed  to  the 
young  men  who  were  growing  up  around  him,  and 
"who  he  saw  must  be  educated  to  become  useful  mem- 
bers of  society.  As  there  were  no  schools  or  colleges  in 
that  region,  he  determined  to  erect  a  building  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  His  means  were  limited,  and  conse- 
quently the  building  must  correspond  with  them.  In 
process  of  time  a  log  house  was  erected  of  humble  pro- 
portions about  a  mile  from  Neshaminy  Creek,  near  to 
the  church.  This  building  was  afterwards  designated 
the  "Log  College,"  and  was  the  first  literary  and  theo- 
logical institution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this 
country.  It  was  the  immediate  parent  of  Princeton 
College  and  Theological  Seminary,  and  of  all  other  in- 
stitutions of  a  similar  character  in  the  Church.  The 
site  of  the  Log  College  was  in  every  way  desirable, 
commanding  as  it  did  an  extensive  prospect  of  level, 
fertile  country,  bounded  by  distant  hills.  The  dis- 
tinguished Whitetield,  who  visited  it  in  1739,  says  of 
it: 

"  Tlic  place  wherein  the  yonng  men  studj'  is  a  log  honse 
about  twenty  feet  long  and  nearly  ns  many  broad,  and  to 
me  it  seemed  to  resemble  the  school  of  the  old  prophets, 
for  their  habitations  were  mean;  and  lh:it  they  sought 
not  great  thinirs  lor  tlieinselves  is  plain  from  those  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  wliercin  we  are  told  that  'each  of  them 
took  a  beam  to  build  them  a  house;'  and  that  at  a  feast 
of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  'one  of  them  put  on  the  pot, 
while  the  others  went  to  fetch  some  herbs  out  of  the  tield.' 
All  we  can  say  of  most  of  our  universities  is,  that  they  are 
glorious  without.  From  this  despised  place  seven  or 
eiirht  worthy  ministers  of  Jesus  have  lately  been  aent 
forth  ;  more  are  almost  ready  to  be  sent,  and  the  fouiida- 
liou  is  now  laying  for  the  instruction  of  many  others." 

Of  j\Ir.  Tennent,  the  founder  of  this  college,  but  little  is 
known  outside  of  his  connection  with  the  institution. 
Whitetield's  journal  refers  to  him  thus: 

"At  my  return  home  was  much  comforted  by  the  com- 
ing of  one  Mr.  Tennent,  an  old  gray-headed  disciple  and 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  lie  keei)8  an  academy  about 
twenty  mile?  from  Philadelphia,  and  has  been  blessed  with 
four  gracious  sons,  three  of  which  have  been,  and  still 
ccnitiinie  to  be.  useful  in  the  Cliurch  of  Christ.  He  is  a 
great  friend  of  Mr.  Erskine  of  Scotlaiul,  and  he  and  his 
sons  are  secretly  despised  by  the  synod  generally,  as  Mr. 
Erskine  and  his  friends  are  hated  by  the  judicatories  of 
Scotland,  and  as  the  Methodist  preachers  are  by  the  breth- 
ren in  England." 

Whitefield  further  says : 

"Set  out  for  Neshaniiny,  where  old  Mr.Tennent  lives,  and 
where  I  was  to  preach  to-day  according  to  aiipointinent. 
About  twelve  o'clock  we  came  together  and  found  .SOOO  peo- 
])le  assembled  in  the  meeting-house  yard.  Mr.  Wni.  Ten- 
jient,  Jr.,  as  we  stayed  beyond  the  time,  was  preaching  to 
them.  When  I  came  up  he  soon  stopped,  i:ave  out  a  psalm, 
whicli  was  sung,  ;iiid  then  Ibeiian  to  speak  as  the  Lord  irave 
me  utterance.  At  tirst  the  people  seemed  unafiecled^  but 
in  the  midst  of  my  discourse  the  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
came  upon  me,  and  I  felt  such  a  struggling  within  myself 
for  the  people  as  I  scarce  ever  felt  before, -"the  hearers  be- 
gan to  be  melted  down  immediately  and  to  cry  much,  and 
we  had  ^ood  reason  to  hope  the  Lord  intended  good  for 
inauy.  After  I  had  finished,  Mr.  Gilbert  Tennent  <;ave  a 
word  of  exhortation  to  confirm  what  had  been  delivered. 
After  our  exercises  were  over,  we  went  to  old  Mr.  Ten- 
nent'?, who  entertained  ns  like  one  nf  the  .inc'ent  patri- 
archs. His  wife  to  me  seemed  like  Elizabeth,  and  he  like 
Zachary.  Both,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  walk  in  the  command 
of  the  Lord  blameless.  Thousjh  God  was  (ileased  to  hum- 
ble my  soul  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  retire  for  a  while,  yet 
we  had  sweet  communion  with  each  other,  and  spent  ihe 
evening  in  concerting  what  measures  had  best  be  taken 


for  promoting  our  dear  Lord's  kingdom.  It  happened 
very  providentially  that  Mr.  Tennent  and  his  brethren 
aieappointed  to  be  a  presbytery  by  the  syinxl,  so  that 
lliey  intend  briuH-iiii;  up  gracious  youths  and  sending 
them  out  from  time  to  time  into  the  Lord's  vineyard." 

Among  Ihe  ministers  sent  out  from  Log  College  to 
])reach  the  Cospel  were  his  four  sons,  (Gilbert,  William, 
J(din,  and  Charles;  Kev.  Messrs.  Samuel  Blair,  Samuel 
J.  Finley  (afterwards  D.D.  and  president  of  Princeton 
College  ),  W.  Kobinson,  John  Kowland,  and  Charles 
Beatty.  In  1742  this  venerable  man  became  unable  to 
perform  his  duties  as  pastor,  and  his  imlpit  was  supplied 
by  the  jiresbytery.  In  1743  jNIr.  Beatty  was  ordained 
as  his  successor.  His  work  was  nearly  done,  and  of 
him  it  may  be  said,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Alexander, 
"Tlie  Presbyterian  Church  is  probablv  not  more  in- 
debted for  her  prosperity,  and  for  the  evangelical  spirit 
which  has  generally  pervaded  her  body,  to  any  indi- 
vidual than  to  the  eliler  Tennent."  He  died  at  his 
loved  home  in  Neshaminy,  May  6,  1746.  His  published 
works  consist  mostly  of  sermons,  twenty-three  of  which 
appear  in  one  volume,  8vo.  Two  other  discourses  were 
also  published.  !Maiiy  occasional  sermons  and  pam- 
phlets were  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1758.  Rev. 
Samuel  Fiidey,  D.D.,  his  former  pujiil,  preached  his  fu- 
neral discourse,  which  was  also  published.  See  Sprague, 
Annals  oj'  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  iii,  23;  Gen.  Assemb.  Miss, 
Ma(j.  or  Evangi'l.  IiitM.  ii ;  Alexander,  Hist,  of  Log  Col- 
lege ;  Tennent's  F<imUy  Record.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Tennent,  William  (2),  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
and  brother  of  (iilbert  Tennent,  was  born  in  the  County 
of  AntriiTi,  Ireland,  Jan.  3,  1705. ,  He  emigrated  witii 
his  father,  the  Kev.  William  Tennent,  Sen.,  to  America 
in  1718,  where  he  received  his  education  under  the  in- 
struction of  his  father,  and  studied  theology  by  the  aid 
of  his  brother.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Philadelphia 
Presbytery,  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Freehold,  N..L,  Oct.  25,  1733,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  March  8,  1777.  About  the  time 
that  Mr.  Tennent  completed  his  theological  course,  he 
was  the  subject  of  a  remarkable  trance,  which  has  per- 
haps given  him  his  greatest  celebrity.  A  full  account 
of  this  extraordinary  incident  was  published  by  Elias 
Boudinot.  Mr.  Tennent  contributed  sermons  to  Ser- 
mons on  Sacramental  Occasions  (1739),  and  a  Seimon 
upon  Matt,  v,  23-24  (1769).  See  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  52 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Steel,  Burning  and  Shining  Lights 
(1864);  Gen.  Assemb.  Miss.  Mag.  vol.  ii ;  Alexander, 
/fist.  Log  College;  Prince,  Chi-ist.  Hist.;  Life  of  Will- 
iam Tennent,  7rith  an  Account  of  his  being  Three  Dags 
in  a  Trance  (N.  Y.  1847,  18mo);  Sei'tnons  and  Essags 
by  the  Tennents  and  their  Contemporaries  (1855,  12mo); 
Blackirood's  Mag.  iv.  693  ;  Storr,  Constitution  of  the  Hu- 
man Soul  (1857)'.  p.  317.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Tennent,  William  (3),  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
and  son  of  the  Kev.  Williain  Tennent  (2),  was  born  in 
Freehold,  N.  J.,  in  1740.  He  graduated  at  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  in  1758,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  in  1762,  ordained  by  the 
same  presbytery  in  1763.  and  installed  as  junior  pastor 
of  the  Church  in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  in  1765.  In  1772 
he  became  pa.stor  of  an  Independent  Church  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  He  died  Aug.  11,  1777.  Mr.  Tennent  was 
an  eloquent  preacher.  Elegance  of  style,  majesty  of 
thought,  and  clearness  of  judgment  characterized  all  his 
discourses.  Sec  Sprague,  Annuls  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit, 
iii,  242;  Hall,  I/ist.  of  Koricalk;  Ramsey,  Uist.  of 
South  Carolina, \o\.  ii;  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Charles- 
ton ;  Alison,  Funeral  Sermon.      (J.  L.  S.) 

Teniiey,  Asa  Peaslee,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  iti  Corinth,  Vt.,  Feb.  14,  1801.  He  worked 
at  an  anvil  in  Haverhill,  N.  H.:  studied  theology  with 
Rev.  Grant  Powers  and  President  Tyler  of  Dartmouth 
College;  preached  his  first  sermon  in  father  Goddani'.s 
meeting-house  in  Norwich,  Yt.;  and  when  twenty-sev- 
en vears  old  took  a  five  vears'  commission  under  the 
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New  Hampshire  Missionary  Society,  laboring  in  He- 
bron and  Groton.  In  March,  l^ioS,  he  became  first  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Concord  (West), 
N.  H.,  where  he  died,  March  1,  ISiu.  Mr.  Tcnney  was 
original,  eloquent,  and  a  mighty  revivalist.  He  had 
wonderful  knowledge  of  the  J5ible  and  human  nature, 
and  was  a  prodigious  worker,  his  sermons  for  over  thir- 
ty-four years  averaging  more  than  four  a  week.  See 
A  Blacksmith  in  the  Pulpit  and  in  the  Parish,  in  the 
Conr/regaliomil  Qiiartciiy,  1867,  p.  3.59  sq.,  380. 

Tenney,  Caleb  Je'wett,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Hollis,  N.  11.,  jVlay  3,  1780.  He 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  I.SOI,  entered  the 
ministry  Aug.  20,  1802.  and  was  ordained  Sept.  12,  1804, 
pastor  at  Newport,  H.  I.,  where  he  remained  until  May, 
1814,  when  he  resigned  and  became  co-pastor  in  Wethers- 
field,  March  27,  1810,  but,  on  account  of  his  voice  fail- 
ing, was  dismissed  in  1840,  and  removed  to  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  where  he  died,  Sept.  28, 1847.  He  acted  as 
agent  for  both  tlie  American  and  the  TMassachusetts 
Colonization  Societj'.  His  publications  were  Two  Dis- 
courses on  Baptism  (1816)  and  a  few  Occasional  Ser- 
mons.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ii, 
472. 

Tenney,  Ephraini,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Dummerston,  Vt.,  Nov.  12.  1813.  He  grad- 
uated at  Wheaton  College,  111.,  in  1841,  and  entered  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  the  same  year,  and  in  the 
vear  following  he  died  in  Brooklvn,  N.  Y.,  March  8. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Tenney,  Ros'well,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  1790.  He  was  educated  at 
Dartmouth  College,  studied  theology  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Prince  Edward  Co.,  Ya.,  was  li- 
censed by  the  Hanover  Presbyterj-  April  26,  1828,  and 
ordained  by  the  same  Nov.  28,  1829.  His  first  preach- 
ing was  as  a  home  missionary ;  after  that  he  preached 
successively  at  Salem,  Unity,  Somerset,  and  New  Lex- 
ington, Va.;  three  points  in  Perrj'  County,  O. — Logan, 
Belpre,  and  Warren;  two  points  in  Washington  Coun- 
ty, O. ;  Dover,  Mass.;  Hanover  Centre,  N.  H. ;  again 
in  Salem  and  Fearing,  O. ;  and  finally  at  Amesville,  in 
Athens  County.  He  died  Aug.  6,  18G6.  See  Wilson, 
Presh.  Hist.  Almanac,  1867,  p.  321.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Tenney,  Samuel  Gilman,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Rowley,  Mass.,  April  12,  1793. 
He  sought  an  education  with  a  view  of  entering  the 
ministry,  being  impressed  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
preach.  He  was  fitted  for  college  at  Meriden,  N.  H., 
after  which  he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1823.  He  studied  theology  under 
the  Kev.  Dr.  Chapin  at  Woodstock,  Vt.  He  was  or- 
dained June  29, 1825,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Lyndon 
Church.  Vt.  Here  he  labored  for  six  years  with  suc- 
cess. He  was  subsecjuenth^  pastor  in  the  following 
places :  Bakersville,  Vt.,  four  years ;  Waitsfield,  Vt.,  two 
years;  Hillsborough,  N.  H.,  five  years;  Wordsborough, 
Vt.,  seven  years;  and  Alstead,  N.  H.,  seven  years,  when 
he  retired,  after  an  unbroken  ministry  of  forty -nine 
years,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  labors 
were  blessed  in  many  places  by  special  and  powerful 
revivals.  He  died  in  Springfield,  Vt.,  Dec.  5,  1874. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Tent  (usually  and  propcrh'  ?nk,  ohel,  so  called  from 
fjlittering  [Gesenius]  or  being  round  [Fiirst],  (SKr)vi); 
both  occasionally  "  tabernacle ;"  elsewhere  '(Z'^'!2,mish- 
kan,  a  dwelling  [Cant,  i,  8],  the  regular  term  for  "  taber- 
nacle ;"  T\1i'0,  sukkuh  [2  Sam.  xi,  11],  a  "booth;"  or 
nap,  kuhbdh,  a  dome-like  pavilion,  only  in  Numb,  ii,  8), 
a  movable  habitation,  made  of  curtains  extended  upon 
poles.     See  Tabernacle. 

Among  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  nomad 
races,  those  two  have  always  been  numbered  whose 
origin  has  been  ascribed  to  Jabal  the  son  of  Lamech 


(Gen.  iv,  20),  viz.  to  be  tent-dwellers  (-HX  Sllj"^,  comp. 
XXV,  27  ;  uKi]viTi]c,  Pliny,  vi,  32,  35  )  and  keepers  of 
cattle.  Accordingly  the  patriarchal  fathers  of  the  Is- 
raelites were  dwellers  in  tents,  and  their  descendants 
proceeded  at  once  from  tents  to  houses.  We  therefore 
read  but  little  of  huts  among  them,  and  never  as  the 
fixed  habitations  of  any  people  with  whom  thej'  were 
conversant.  I3y  huts  we  understand  small  dwellings, 
made  of  the  green  or  dry  branches  of  trees  interwined, 
and  sotnetimes  plastered  with  mud.  In  Scripture  they 
are  called  booths.  Such  were  made  by  Jacob  to  shelter 
his  cattle  during  the  first  winter  of  his  return  from 
Mesopotamia  ( Gen.  xxxiii,  17 ).  In  after-times  we 
more  fre(iuently  read  of  them  as  being  erected  in  vine- 
yards and  orchards  to  shelter  the  man  who  guarded  the 
ripened  produce  (Job  xxvii,  18;  Isa.  i,  8;  xxiv,  20). 
It  was  one  of  the  Mosaical  institutions  that  during  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  the  people  should  live  for  a  week 
in  huts  made  of  green  boughs  (Lev.  xxiii,  42).  In  ob- 
serving the  directions  of  the  law  respecting  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  the  Kabbinical  writers  laid  down  as  a 
distinction  between  the  ordinary  tent  and  the  booth, 
sukkah,  that  the  latter  must  in  no  case  be  covered  by  a 
cloth,  but  be  restricted  to  boughs  of  trees  as  its  shelter 
{Sukkah,  i,  3).  In  hot  weather  the  Arabs  of  Mesopota- 
mia often  strike  their  tents  and  betake  themselves  to 
sheds  of  reeds  and  grass  on  the  bank  of  the  river  (Lay- 
ard,  Nineveh,  ii,  215;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed.  i,  37, 
46 ;  Volney,  Trarels,  i,  398). 

In  Egypt  the  Hebrews,  for  the  most  part,  left  off  tent 
life,  and  lived  in  houses  during  their  bondage ;  but  on 
their  deliverance,  and  during  their  protracted  sojourn  in 
the  wilderness,  tent  life  was  again  resumed  by  the  na- 
tion (Exod.  xvi,  16 ;  Josh,  vii,  24).  and  continued  for  some 
time  even  after  their  settlement  in  the  Holy  Land  (xxii, 
8).  Hence  the  phraseology  of  tent  life  remained  among 
the  people  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  their  norinal 
condition  (1  Kings  xii,  16).  Here  we  may  observe  that 
tent  life  is  not  peculiar  to  nomads  only,  for  we  find  set- 
tled clans,  occupied  in  agricultural  pursuits,  still  dwell 
in  tents,  and  such,  probaiily,  was  the  case  in  Palestine  in 
all  ages.  The  family  of  Heber  the  Kenite  was  appar- 
ently of  this  class  (Judg.  iv,  11-22),  and  even  the  pa- 
triarchs seem  partly  to  have  adopted  that  mode  of  life. 
Isaac  not  only  "  had  possession  of  flocks  and  possession 
of  herds,"  but  also  he  "  sowed  in  the  land,  and  received 
in  the  same  year  a  hundredfolil"  (Gen.  xxvi,  12).  It 
was  not  until  the  return  into  Canaan  from  Egypt  that 
the  Hebrews  became  inhabitants  of  cities,  and  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  tradition  of  tent-usage  survived 
for  many  years  later  in  the  tabernacle  of  Shiloh,  which 
consisted,  as  many  Arab  tents  still  consist,  of  a  walled 
enclosure  covered  with  curtains  (Mishna,  Zebachim,  xiv, 
6  ;  Stanley,  Sin<ii  ami  I'idii^t.  p.  233). 

The  Midianites,  the  Philistines,  the  Syrians,  the  de- 
scendants of  Ham,  the  Hagarites,  and  Cushanites  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture  as  living  in  tents.  But  the  peo- 
ple most  remarkable  for  this  unsettled  and  wandering 
mode  of  life  are  the  Arabs,  who,  from  the  time  of  Ish- 
mael  to  the  present  day,  have  continued  the  custom  of 
dwelling  in  tents.  Amid  the  revolutions  which  have 
transferred  kingdoms  from  one  possessor  to  another, 
these  wandering  tribes  still  dwell,  unsubdued  and  wild 
as  was  their  progenitor.  This  kind  of  dwelling  is  not, 
however,  confined  to  the  Arabs,  but  is  used  throughout 
the  continent  of  Asia.  In  one  of  the  tents  shown  in  As- 
syrian sculptures  a  man  is  represented  arranging  a  couch 
for  sleeping  on,  in  another  persons  are  sitting  conversing, 
and  in  others  cooking  utensils  and  the  process  of  cooking 
are  shown.  In  the  smaller  one  (on  next  page),  a  man  is 
watching  a  caldron  on  what  appears  to  be  a  fire  between 
some  stones.  Among  tent-dwellers  of  the  present  day 
must  be  reckoned  (1)  the  great  Mongol  and  Tartar 
hordes  of  Central  Asia,  whose  tent-dwellings  are  some- 
times of  gigantic  dimensions,  and  who  exhibit  more 
contrivance  both   in   the  dwellings  themselves  and  in 
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Assyrian  Tents  (Kdyuiijik  sculptures).    1.  Teut  of  Sen- 
nacherib before  Lachish ;  2.  Ordinary  Teut. 

their  method  of  transporting  them  from  place  to  place 
than  is  the  case  with  the  .\ral)  races  (Horace,  Curm.  iii,  24, 
10;  Marco  Polo,  Trav.  [cd.  Bohn].  p.  128, 13o,  211 ;  Gib- 
bon, ch.  xxvi  [vol.  iii,  p.  298,  ed.  Smith]) ;  (2)  as  above 
observed,  the  Bedawin  Arab  tribes,  who  inhabit  tents 
which  are  probably  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as 
those  wliich  were  the  dwelling-i)laces  of  Abraham  and 
of  Jacob  (Heb.  xi,  9). 

The  first  tents  were  undoubtedly  covered  with  skins, 
of  which  there  are  traces  in  the  Pentateuch  (Exod. 
xxvi,  14)  ;  but  nearly  all  the  tents  mentioned  in  Script- 
ure were  doubtless  of  goats'-hair,  spun  and  woven  by 
the  women  (xxxv,  26;  xxxvi,  14),  such  as  are  now, 
in  Western  Asia,  used  by  all  who  dwell  in  tents.  Tents 
of  linen  were,  and  still  are,  only  used  occasionally  for 
holiday  or  travelling  purposes  by  those  who  do  not 
habitually  live  in  them.  Some  modern  tents  are  con- 
structed of  most  costly  materials,  and  are  very  beautiful. 
Chardin  mentions  that  a  late  king  of  Persia  had  one 
made  which  cost  upwards  of  two  millions  sterling.  It 
was  called  the  "  golden  house."  because  gold  glittered 
everywiiere  about  it  (see  Pict.  Bible,  note  on  Cant,  v,  1). 
A  tent  or  pavilion  on  a  magnificent  scale,  constructed 
for  Ptolemy  Philatlclphus  at  Alexandria,  is  described 
by  Athenieus  (Exod.  v,  196  sq.).  This  class  of  tents  is 
furnished  with  Turkey  carpets  for  the  floor  and  cushions 
to  recline  npon,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  owner, 
though  the  inside  arrangements  vary  among  different 
clans  and  tribes.  Those  who  are  too  poor  to  afford  them- 
selves a  pro])er  tent  merely  hang  a  piece  of  cloth  from  a 
tree  to  give  them  shelter. 

An  Arab  tent  is  called  heit,  "house;"  its  covering 
consists  of  stuff,  about  three  (piarters  of  a  3'ard  broad, 
made  of  black  goats'-hair  (Cant,  i,  5;  Shaw,  Travels, 
p.  220),  laid  parallel  with  the  tent's  length.  This  is 
sufficient  to  resist  the  heaviest  rain.  Tiie  tent-poles, 
called  amiid,  or  columns, 
are  usually  nine  in  num- 
ber,placed  in  threegroups, 
but  many  tents  have  only 
one  pole,  others  two  or 
three.  The  ropes  which 
hold  the  tent  in  its  place 
are  fastened,  not  to  tlie 
tent -cover  itself,  but  to 
loops  consisting  of  a  leath- 
ern thong  tied  to  the  ends 
of  a  stick,  round  which 
is  twisted  a  ))iece  of  old 
cloth,  which  is  itselfsewed 
to  the  tent -cover.  The 
ends  of  the  tent-ropes  are 
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fastened  to  short  sticks  or  pins,  called  wed  or  wated, 
which  are  driven  into  the  ground  with  a  chahij,  or 
mallet.  Of  the  same  kind  was  the  "ir"^,  nail  (q.  v.), 
and  the  r2j5'5,  hammei-  (q.  v.),  which  Jael  used  (Judg. 
iv,  21).  Hound  the  back  and  sides  of  the  tents  runs  a 
piece  of  stuff  removable  at  pleasure  to  admit  air.  The 
tent  is  divided  into  two 
apartments,  separated  by 
a  carpet  partition  drawn 
across  the  middle  of  the 
tent  and  fastened  to  the 
three  middle  posts.  The 
men's  apartment  is  usual- 
ly on  the  right  side  on  en- 
tering, and  the  women's 
on  the  left ;  but  this  usage 
varies  in  different  tribes, 
and  in  the  Mesopotamian 
tribes  the  contrary  is  the 
rule.  Of  the  three  side 
posts  on  the  men's  side, 
the  first  and  third  are 
called   yed    (hand),    and  Tent-pin  (or  Hook)  and  Mai- 

the  one  in  the  middle  is 

rather  higher  than  the  other  two.  Hooks  are  attach- 
ed to  these  posts  for  hanging  various  articles  (Gen. 
xviii,  10;  Judg.  xiii,  6;  Niebuhr,  Voynffe,  i,  187;  Lay- 
ard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  261).  See  Pili.ak.  In  the  men's 
apartment  the  ground  is  usually  covered  with  carpets 
or  mats,  and  the  wheat  sacks  and  camel  bags  are 
heaped  up  in  it  around  the  middle  post  like  a  pyramid, 
at  the  base  of  which,  or  towards  the  back  of  the  tent, 
are  arranged  the  camel  pack-saddles,  against  which  the 
men  recline  as  they  sit  on  the  ground.  The  women's 
apartment  is  less  neat,  being  encumbered  with  all  the 
lumber  of  the  tent,  the  water  and  butter  skins,  and  the 
culinary  utensils.  The  part  of  the  tent  appropriated 
to  the  women  is  called  harem;  and  no  stranger  is  per- 
mitted to  enter  it,  unless  introduced.  Hence,  perhaps, 
Sisera's  hope  of  greater  security  in  the  harem  of  Jael. 
See  Hospitality.  "The  tents  are  arranged  in  a  sort 
of  square;  they  are  made  of  black  hair-cloth,  not  large; 
and  are  mostly  open  at  one  end  and  on  the  sides,  the 
latter  being  turned  up.  The  tents  form  the  common 
rendezvous  of  men,  women,  children,  calves,  lambs,  and 
kids"  (Robinson,  Researches,  i,  48.i).  Few  Arabs  have 
more  than  one  tent,  unless  the  family  be  augmented 
by  the  families  of  a  son  or  a  deceased  brother,  or  in 
case  the  wives  disagree,  when  the  master  pitches  a  tent 
for  one  of  them  adjoining  his  own.  An  encampment 
is  generally  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  enclosure,  with- 
in wliich  the  cattle  are  driven  at  night,  and  the  cen- 
tre of  which  is  occupied  by  the  tent  or  tents  of  the 
emir  or  sheik.  If  he  is  a  person  of  much  consequence, 
he  may  have  three  or  four  tents,  for  himself,  his  wives, 
his  servants,  and  strangers,  respectively.  Tlie  first  two 
are  of  the  most  importance,  and  we  know  that  Abra- 
ham's wife  had  a  separate  tent  (Gen.  xxiv,  67).  It  is 
more  usual,  however,  for  one  very  large  tent  to  be  di- 
vided into  two  or  more  apartments  by  curtains.     The 
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holy  tabernacle  was  on  this  model  (Exod.  xxvi,  31-37). 
The  iiuiivitlual  tents  of  Leah,  Kacliel,  Zili^ali,  and  Bilhah 
may  thus  have  been  either  separate  tents  or  apartments 
in  the  principal  tent  in  each  case  ( Gen.  xxxi,  33 ). 
When  tile  pasture  near  an  encampment  is  exhausted, 
the  tents  are  taken  down,  packed  on  camels,  and  re- 
moved (Isa.  xxxviii,  12;  Gen.  xxvi,  17,  22,  2ii).  The 
beauty  of  an  Arab  encampment  is  noticed  by  Shaw 
(Travels,  p.  221;  see  Numb,  xxiv,  5).  In  choosing 
places  for  encam])ment,  Arabs  prefer  the  neighborhood 
of  trees,  for  the  sake  of  the  shade  and  coolness  which 
they  afford  (Gen.  xviii,  4,  8;  Niebuhr,  loc.  cit.).  Some 
tribes  have  their  tents  constructed  so  as  to  house  their 
flocks  at  night.  Grant  describes  such  a  one  among  the 
Hertush  Kurds:  "Our  tent  was  about  fort)'  feet  long 
and  eighteen  or  twenty  wide,  one  side  left  quite  open, 
while  a  wall  of  reeds  formed  the  other  sides.  The  am- 
ple roof  of  black  hair-cloth  was  supported  by  a  number 
of  small  poles,  and  secured  with  cords  and  wooden  pins 
driven  into  the  earth.  About  one  fourth  of  the  tent 
was  fenced  off  with  a  wicker  trellis  for  the  lambs  of  the 
flock,  which  are  kept  there  during  the  night"  {JVesto- 
rians,  p.  93). 

The  manufacture  of  tents  formed  a  regular  and  lucra- 
tive trade  ( aKi]voTroii'ig ),  at  which  Paul  occasionally 
labored,  especially  in  connection  with  Aquila,  at  Corinth 
(Acts  xviii,  3).     See  Paul. 

A  feature  of  Oriental  life  so  characteristic  as  the  tent 
could  not  fail  to  suggest  many  striking  metaphors  to 
the  Biblical  writers,  and  accordingly  the  Hebrew  has 
special  terms  for  pitching  (ni;3  or  HSn)  and  striking 
(piri"ri)  a  tent.  The  tent  erected  and  its  cords 
stretched  out  are  often  figuratively  alluded  to  in  the 
Scriptures.  Thus  Isaiah  represents  God  as  the  one 
"  that  stretcheth  out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain,  and 
spreadeth  them  out  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in"  (xl,  22).  He 
also  says,  in  speaking  of  the  glorious  prosperity  of  the 
Church  and  the  need  of  enlargement,  "Enlarge  the 
place  of  thy  tent,  and  let  them  stretch  forth  the  cur- 
tains of  thine  habitations;  spare  not,  lengthen  thy 
cords,  and  strengthen  th)'  stakes"  ( liv,  2 ;  see  also 
xxxiii,  20).  It  is  a  work  of  some  effort  to  pitch  a  tent 
properly,  especially  a  large  one,  requiring  the  united  ef- 
forts of  willing  hands.  Hence  the  pathetic  language 
of  Jeremiah  in  mourning  over  the  desolations  of  God's 
people  :  "  My  tabernacle  is  spoiled,  and  all  my  cords  are 
broken;  my  children  are  gone  forth  of  me,  and  they  are 
not ;  there  is  none  to  stretch  forth  my  tent  any  more 
and  to  set  up  my  curtains"  (x,  20).  These  tents  are 
rapidly  struck  and  removed  from  place  to  place,  so  that 
the  eye  which  to-day  rests  on  a  large  encampment  ac- 
tive with  life  maj'  to-morrow  behold  nothing  but  a  wil- 
derness. Thus  Isaiah  says,  "Mine  age  is  departed, and 
is  removed  from  me  as  a  shepherd's  tent"  (xxxviii,  12). 
The  facility  with  which  tents  are  taken  down  and  the 
frailty  of  their  material  are  beautifully  alluded  to  by 
Paul  in  2  Cor.  v,  1  (see  also  2  Pet.  i,  13, 14).  See  Hack- 
ett,  Illusfr,  of  Script,  p.  33-40;  Van  Lennep,  Bible 
Lands,  ch.  iii;  Rhodes,  Tent  -  life  from  the  Earliest 
Times  (Lond.  1858);  Conder,  Tent-ivork  in  Palest,  ii, 
275  sq. 

Tenth  Deal  ("I'li'vaS',  issaron,  a  tenth  ;  Sept.  hh-a- 
t6v),  the  tenth  part,  a  measure  of  things  dry,  specially 
for  grain  and  meal  (Exod.  xxix,  40;  Lev.  xiv;  Numb. 
XV,  xxviii,  xxix) ;  more  fully  the  tenth  of  an  ephah 
(as  the  Sept.  and  A'ulg.  explain  at  xv,  4),  i.  e.  an  onier, 
or  about  three  and  a  half  quarts  (comp.  Lev.  v,  15 ;  vi, 
13;  Numb.  V,  15).     See  Mktro logy. 

Tenths,  in  English  law,  are  the  tenth  part  of  the 
yearly  value  of  every  spiritual  benefice  as  it  is  valued 
in  the  Liber  Begis.  This  was  an  impost  formerly  paid 
to  the  pope,  and  was  annexed  to  the  crown  by  the  26 
Henry  YIH,  c.  3,  and  the  1  Elizabeth,  c.  4 ;  but  by  the 
2  Ainie,  c.  1 1,  was  granted,  together  with  the  first-fruits, 
towards  the  augmentation  of  poor  clergymen.     A  tax 


on  the  temporality,  and  also  certain  rents  reserved  by 
the  king  out  of  the  monastic  possessions  he  granted  to 
his  subjects,  were  also  called  tenths.  Tenths  of  eccle- 
siastical benefices  and  lands  were  first  paid  in  1188  to- 
wards Henry  IPs  crusade.  See  Taxatio  Ecclesiasti- 
ca;  TEMi'OHALrriES  of  Bishops;  Tithes. 

Tentzel,  Wiliielm  Ernst,  a  German  theologian, 
was  born  July  11, 1G59,  at  Greussen,  in  Thuringia.  He 
became  lecturer  at  the  gymnasium  at  Gotha  in  1G85,  and 
was  appointed  in  1090  historiographer  there,  and  died 
at  Dresden,  Nov.  24,  1707.  In  the  theological  depart- 
ment he  is  especially  known  by  bis  controversy  with  the 
Jesuit  Schelstrate  on  the  arciini  (lisriplii)a  (q.  v.)  :  L)is- 
sertatio  de  Disciplina  Arcuni  (W'ittenb.  1083;  also  in 
his  Exercitationes  Selects  (Leips.  and  Frankft.  1092), 
written  against  the  A  ntiquitas  lUnsirata.  Tentzel  also 
published  Exercitationes  X  de  Hipnno  Te  Deum  Lau- 
damus  (ibid.  1092).  Of  great  interest  is  also  his  his- 
torical narrative  of  the  begiiming  and  first  progress  of 
Luther's  Reformation,  thus  explaining  Seckendorf's  his- 
tory of  Lutheranism,  edited  by  Cyprian  (ibid.  1718,  3 
vols.)  :• — De  Proseuchis  Samaritarum  (Wittenb.  1682) : 
— Dissertatin  de  Ritu  Lectionum  Sacrarum  (ibid.  1685). 
See  Theol.  Universal- Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  Hundbnch 
der  theol.  Literatur,  i,  609,  028, 738, 849,  854 ;  ii,  799 ;  Fa- 
bricius,  Biblioth.  Ecclesiast.  (Hamburg,  1718),  vol.  i ;  Ee- 
rjensburger  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v.      (B.  P.) 

Teo.     See  Antelope, 

Teocalli  (Aztec,  tcotl,  "ggd,"  and  calli,  "house"), 
a  name  given  to  the  aboriginal  temples,  many  remains 
of  which  are  still  in  existence.  Recent  investigations 
have  rendered  it  probable  that  many  structures  which, 
on  Spanish  authority,  have  been  received  as  temples 
and  palaces  were  in  reality  multiple  houses.  See  John- 
son, Univers.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Teotl,  the  name  for  God  among  the  ancient  Blexi- 
cans.  He  is  called  "  the  Cause  of  causes"  and  "  the  Fa- 
ther of  all  things."  He  was  identified  with  the  sun- 
god,  which,  on  this  account,  was  designated  the  Teotl. 

Tephillin.     See  Phylactery. 

Te'rah  (Heb.  Te'rach,  n^Fi,  station  [see  also  Ta- 
rah]  ;  Sept.  Odppa,  Qapa  ;  Joscphus,  Bappog,Ant.  i,  6, 
5 ;  Vulg.  Thare),  the  father  of  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Ha- 
ran,  and  through  them  the  ancestor  of  the  great  fami- 
lies of  the  Israelites,  Ishmaelites,  INIidianites.  Moabites, 
and  Ammonites  (Gen.  xi,  24-32).  B.C.  2293-2088.  The 
account  given  of  him  in  the  Old-Test,  narrative  is  very 
brief.  We  learn  from  it  simply  that  he  was  an  idola- 
ter ( Josh,  xxiv,  2 ) ;  that  he  dwelt  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (  Gen.  xi,  28  )  ;  that 
in  the  westerly  migration  which  he  undertook  in  his 
old  age  he  went  with  his  son  Abram,  his  daughter-in- 
law  Sarai,  and  his  grandson  Lot,  "  to  go  into  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  they  came  unto  Haran  and  dwell  there" 
(ver.  31);  and,  finally,  that  "the  days  of  Terah  were 
two  hundred  and  five  j'ears;  and  Terah  died  in  Haran" 
(ver.  32).  Taking  the  language  of  Abraham  about  Sa- 
rah being  the  daughter  of  his  father  but  not  of  his 
mother  (xx,  12)  in  its  natural  sense,  Terah  must  have 
had  children  by  more  wives  than  one;  but  we  have  no 
particular  account  of  his  domestic  relations  in  this  re- 
spect. 

In  connection  with  this  migration  a  chronological 
difficulty  has  arisen  which  may  be  noticed  here.  In 
the  speech  of  Stephen  (Acts  vii,  4)  it  is  said  that  the 
further  journey  of  Abraham  from  Haran  to  the  land  of 
Canaan  tlid  not  take  place  till  after  his  father's  death. 
Now  as  Terah  was  two  hundred  and  five  years  old  (the 
Samar.  text  and  version  make  him  one  hundred  and  for- 
ty-five, and  so  avoid  this  difficulty)  when  he  died,  and 
Abram  was  seventy-five  when  he  left  Haran  (Gen.  xii, 
4)  it  follows  that,  if  the  speech  of  Stephen  be  correct, 
at  Abram's  birth  Terah  must  have  been  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  old ;  and  therefore  that  the  order  of 
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his  sons— Abram,  Nahor,  Haran — given  in  Gen.  xi.  20, 
27  is  not  their  order  in  point  of  ago.  l^ord  Aitlmr  ller- 
vey  savs  ((•eneal.  p.  82,  83),  "Tlie  (titliciih y  is  easily  got 
over  by  sujiposing  that  Abram,  though  named  first  on 
account  of  liis  dignity,  was  not  the  eldest  son,  but  prob- 
ably the  youngest  of  the  three,  born  when  his  father 
was  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  old— a  sujiposition 
with  which  the  marriage  of  Xaluir  with  his  elder  broth- 
er Haran's  daughter,  Milcali,  and  the  apparent  nearness 
of  age  betwei'n  Abram  and  Lot,  and  the  three  genera- 
tions from  Xahor  to  Hebekali  corresponding  to  only 
two,  from  Abraham  to  Isaac,  are  in  perfect  harmony." 
— Smith.     See  Aiusaham. 

From  Acts  vii,  2-4  it  appears  that  the  lirst  call  which 
prompted  the  family  to  leave  Ur  was  addressed  to  Abra- 
iiam,  not  to  Terah,  as  well  as  the  second,  which,  after 
the  death  of  liis  father,  induced  him  to  proceed  from 
Haran  to  Canaan.  The  oriler  to  Abraham  to  proceed  to 
Canaan  immediately  after  Terah's  death  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  pause  at  Haran  was  on  his  account. 
Whetlier  he  declined  to  proceed  any  farther,  or  his  ad- 
vanced age  rendered  him  unetpial  to  the  fatigues  of  the 
iourney,  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  appears,  however, 
from  Josh,  xxiv,  2,  U  that  Terah  was  given  to  idolatry, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  to  certain  idolatrous  superstitions, 
retained  together  with  the  acknowledgment  and  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah,  such  as  existed  in  the  family  in  the 
time  of  his  great-grandson  Laban  (Gen.  xxxi,  30).  Tiiis 
may  suggest  that  it  was  not  in  the  divine  wisdom  deem- 
ed proper  that  one  who  had  grown  old  in  such  practices 
should  enter  the  land  in  which  bis  descendants  were 
destined  to  exemjilifv  a  pure  faith. 

From  the  simple  facts  of  Terah's  life  recorded  in  the 
Old  Test,  has  been  constructed  the  entire  legend  of 
Abram  which  is  current  in  Jewish  and  Arabian  tradi- 
tions. Terah  the  idolater  is  turned  into  a  maker  of 
images,  and  '•  Ur  of  the  Chaldees"  is  the  original  of  the 
'•furnace''  into  which  Abram  was  cast  (comp.  Ezek.  v, 
2).  Kashi's  note  on  (Jen.  xi,  28  is  as  follows :  "  '  In  the 
presence  of  Terah  his  father:'  in  the  lifetime  of  his  fa- 
ther. And  the  iMidrash  Haggadah  says  that  he  died  be- 
side his  father,  for  Terah  had  complained  of  Abram  his 
son  before  Nimrod  that  he  had  broken  his  images,  and 
he  cast  him  into  a  furnace  of  tire.  And  Haran  was  sit- 
ting and  saying  in  his  heart,  If  Abram  overcome,  I  am 
on  his  side;  and  if  Nimrod  overcome,  I  am  on  his  side. 
And  when  Abram  was  saved,  they  said  to  Haran,  On 
whose  side  art  thou?  He  said  to  them,  I  am  on 
Abram's  side.  So  they  cast  him  into  the  furnace  of 
lire  and  he  was  burned;  and  this  is  [what  is  meant  by] 
f/r  Casdiin  (Ur  of  the  Chaldees)."  In  Bereshith  liab- 
ba  (par.  17)  the  story  is  told  of  Abraham  being  left  to 
sell  idols  in  his  father's  stead,  which  is  repeated  in 
Weil,  Biblical  Legeiuh,  p.  49.  The  whole  legend  de- 
pends upon  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  H^",  which  sig- 
nifies "  to  make"  and  ■•  to  serve  or  worship;"  so  that  Te- 
rah, who  in  the  Biidical  narrative  is  oidy  a  worshipper 
of  idols,  is  in  the  Jewish  tradition  an  image-maker; 
and  about  this  single  point  the  whole  story  has  grown. 
It  certainly  was  unknown  to  .losephus,  who  tells  noth- 
ing of  Terah  except  that  it  was  grief  for  the  death  of 
his  son  Haran  that  induced  him  to  quit  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees (.4  nt.  i,  6,  6). 

In  the  Jewish  traditions  Terah  is  a  j)rince  and  a 
great  man  in  the  palace  of  Nimrod  (Jellinek,  Bet  ham- 
Midrash,  p.  27),  the  captain  of  his  army  {Sepher  Ihvj- 
i/dg/iar),  his  son  in-law  according  to  the  Arabs  (Beer, 
Lebeii  Abiahdins,  p.  !)7).  His  wife  is  called  in  the  Tal- 
mud (Buba  Balhra,  fol.  91  a)  Amtelai.  or  Emtelai,  the 
daughter  of  Carnebo.  In  the  book  of  the  Jubilees  she 
is  called  Edna,  the  daughter  of  Arem,  or  Aram  ;  and  by 
the  Arabs  A<lna  (D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheqne  Orientate,  s.  v. 
"Abraham;"  Iker,  p.  97).  According  to  D'Herbelot, 
the  name  of  Abraham's  father  was  Azar  in  the  Arabic 
traditions,  and  Terah  was  his  grandfather.  Elmakin, 
quoted  bj'  Hottinger  {^Smegma  Oritntule,  p.  281),  says 


'  that,  after  the  death  of  Yinia,  Abraham's  mother,  Terah 
took  another  wile,  who  l)are  him  Sarah.  He  adds  that 
j  in  tiie  days  of  Terah  tiie  king  of  Babylon  made  war 
I  upon  the  country  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  that  liazrun, 
the  brother  of  Terah,  went  out  against  him  and  slew 
him;  and  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  was  transferred  to 
Nineveh  and  Mosul.  For  all  these  traditions,  see  the 
liook  of  Jasher  and  the  works  of  Hoitinger,  D'Herbelot, 
^\'eil,  and  Beer  above  quoted.  I'bilo  {]>e  Somniis)  in- 
dulges in  some  strange  speculations  with  regard  to  Te- 
rah's name  and  his  migration. — Smith. 

Ter'aphim  (Heb.  terapMm,  □"'Enri;  only  thus  in 
the  masc.  jilur.  in  the  Bible,  but  in  the  fem.  plur.  nsin, 
tcnipholh,  in  liabbinical  writers)  seems  to  denote  tutelar 
household  images,  by  whom  families  expected,  for  rever- 
ence bestowed,  to  be  rewarded  with  domestic  prosperity, 
such  as  plenty  of  food,  health,  and  various  necessaries  of 
domestic  life.  This  word  is  in  the  A.  V.  always  ren- 
dered either  by  "  teraphim,"  or  by  "  images"  with  "  tera- 
phim"  in  the  margin,  excejjt  in  1  Sam.  xv,  23;  Zech.  x, 
2,  where  it  is  represented  by  "idolatry,"  "idols."  The 
singular  of  the  word  does  not  occur,  though  in  1  Sam. 
xix,  13,  l(j  it  appears  that  only  one  image  is  referred  to. 
Possibly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Penates  (which 
word,  also,  has  no  singular),  these  representative  images 
were  always  two  or  three  in  number.  Strange  to  say, 
in  the  Sept.  they  are  represented  by  a  different  render- 
ing in  nearly  every  book  where  the  word  occurs:  in 
(ien.  xxxi  by  I'i^toKa:,  in  Judg.  xvii,  xviii  by  Siipa(piv 
or  TO  5ttpa(ptiv\  in  1  Sam.  xix  by  Kn>OTa<pui\  in  P^zek. 
xxi,  21  by  yXvKTa ;  in  Hos.  iii,  4  b\'  iijXoi ;  and  in 
Zech.  x,  2  by  aTro^.^eyyo^Erot.  In  the  Vulg.  we  find 
nearly  the  same  variations  between  theraphim,  statuu, 
idola,  simularru,  ficjurm  idolorum,  idulohitrht.  (In  the 
following  art.  we  chiefly  make  use  of  that  found  in 
Kitto's  Cyclopedia.) 

I.  Derivation  of  the  Term. — The  etymology  and  mean- 
ing of  this  word  may  be  inferred  from  the  various  modes 
in  which  it  is  rejiresented  by  the  Greek  translators,  such 
as  Btpafeii',  TO  Siipa(pelv,  or  tu  ^epafi)',  reminding  us 
of  the  etymological  connection  of  r)"iI3,  w]"ip,  to  )ioi(?ish, 
with  Tp'i<p-ur.  Its  remote  derivatives  in  modern  lan- 
guages, viz.  the  Italian  tarifa,  French  tarif,  and  even  the 
English  tripe,  throw  a  little  light  upon  our  subject.  Ac- 
cording to  its  etymology,  the  word  teraphim  has  been  lit- 
erally translated  mitrito)-es,  nouriskerK.  It  seems  that  the 
plural  form  was  used  as  a  collective  singular  for  the  per- 
sonified combination  of  all  nourishing  powers,  as  the  plu- 
ral teraphim  signifies  God,  in  whom  all  superior  powers 
to  be  revered  with  reverential  awe  are  combined  (comp. 
the  classical  epithets  of  gods — Sol,  Phoebus,  Ceres,  Venus, 
Cybele,  Pales,  Trivia,  Fides,  Sibylla,  etc.,alinus,  cijuTrvioc, 
Tp(''(pifioc).  The  word  teraphim  signified  an  object  or 
oljjects  of  idolatry,  as  we  may  learn  from  some  of  the 
above  renderings  of  the  Sept.,  t'iSujXov,  yXvTTTi'n';  and 
that  it  was  in  meaning  similar  to  the  Penates  is  indicat- 
ed bj-  KtroTa<pior.  Aquila  renders  it  f.iop(pix)i.iaTa,  irpo- 
Topai,  av^vcJKiiptntc,  tTTiXvaic,  tlCwXa ;  Symmachus 
also  translates  it  dcwXa. 

The  book  Zohar  derives  the  name  terajdiim  from 
w|"iir,  turpitude,  but  mentions  also  that  rabbi  Jehuda 
ilerives  it  from  nS"i,  to  slacken,  because  they  slackened 
the  hands  of  men  in  well-doing.  The  rabbi  adds  that 
they  uttered  a  n£~i  ili<.^'Z7,prophetia  laxa,  inanis,  vana, 
a  loose  sort  of  prediction.  Hence  rabbi  Bechai  says 
that  D"^S~n  are  the  same  as  D^S"i,  /"ceWe,  objects  not 
to  be  depended  upon.  But  in  Tanchuma  the  former 
etymology  is  produced,  since  the  teraphim  were  ri'w2."53 
Cl"i1I2,  opus  turpitudinis  seu  foeditatis  (see  Buxforfii  Lex. 
Talmud,  et  liubb.  s.  v.  r)~r,  which  root  occurs  in  the  Lat. 
turpis).  C)nkelos  renders  teraphim  in  Gen.  xxxi  by 
X'^J^-U,  and  Jonathan  in  Judg.  xvii  and  xviii  by 
j  "I'^S'Si,  images.     The  Targum  ou  Hos.  iii,  4  has  "^iniDi 
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iruHccm.o,  expounder  of  oracles,  where  the  Greek  has  ^/j- 
\(oi>;  and  the  Targum  on  1  Sam.  xv,  io  it.'r'''"'^,  hhils. 
Goussetius,  under  Cjir,  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the 
wurd  ch'^pioTTOi'  is  formed  from  CBTn.  Lud.  de 
Dieu,  and  after  him  Spencer,  in  Lei;.  Bit.  Ihhr.  Dissert. 
(vii,  1.  3,  c.  3,  §  7),  urges  the  frequent  interchange  of  the 
sounds  t  and  *■  and  *■/(,  in  order  to  show  that,  teraphim 
and  seraphim  are  etymologically  connected.  llot- 
tinger,  in  his  Smeijma,  and  Kirclier,  in  the  tirst  vol- 
ume of  his  OZdipus  yEcjijptiucus,  exhibit  the  etymo- 
logical progression  thus:  Sor  Apis  {aiop  aTr,arlc  of  the 
ox),  Sarapis,  Serapis,  Terapis,  Teraphim.  The  Ara- 
bic author  Aben  Neph  also  asserts  the  identity  of  Tera- 
phim and  Serapides,  Otliers  appeal  to  SE"^,  bipa- 
TTEvtiv,  to  heal  (comp.  Wichmannshausen,  7^i.«t'/-^<//«t» 
de  Teraphim;  Witsius,  ^^(jyptiaca,  i,  8;  Ugolino,  Thes. 
xii,  780).  Coin,  in  his  Biblische  Theoloyie,  derives 
teraphim  from  the  Syriac  araph,  percontari.  Gesen- 
ius  (  7"/(f'AYH//-.  p.  1519)  refers  it  to  the  Arabic  root 
taraph,  "to  live  in  comfort;"  and  compares  it  with 
the  Sanscrit  fi-ip,  "to  delight,"  and  the  Greek  TtpTro- 
lini.  Flirst  {f/eb.  Lex.)  returns  to  the  root  >r]"ir,  in  the 
sense  oViiourishiiig. 

II.  Jiiblical  References. — 1.  Teraphim  are  first  men- 
tioned in  (ien.  xxxi,  19,  where  we  arc  tokl  that  Kachel 
stole  the  teraphim  of  her  father  Labau,  and  successfully 
concealed  them  from  his  search  under  the  hiran,  or 
coarse  carpet  which  is  used  to  cover  the  wicker-work 
pack-saddle  of  the  camel.  Ahen-Ezra  says  that  she 
stole  them  in  order  that  her  father  might  not,  by  means 
of  their  oracles,  discover  the  direction  of  Jacob's  tlight 
(^and  we  note  that  Laban  adopted  this  or  some  other 
mode  of  augury  from  his  use  of  the  word  nichdshthi, 
"I  have  augured"  [xxx,  27]);  but  Josephus  says  that 
she  carried  off  these  rvTrovt;  twv  ^iiiiv  that  they  might 
serve  as  a  material  protection  to  her  if  overtaken,  al- 
tlmugh  she  herself  disbelieved  in  them  (KararppovHi' 
/.ifi'  Trig  ToiavTi]Q  Tip^i;  twv  Bho)'  ^iSd^ai'Tog  avTqv 
Tov  'UiKojjiov  [Ant.  i,  19,  8])  ;  and,  lastly,  some  sup- 
]ii)se  that  she  was  tempted  by  the  precious  metals  of 
which  they  were  made.  It  is  far  more  probal)le  that, 
like  her  father,  Kachel,  whose  mind  was  evidently  taint- 
ed with  superstition  ((ien.  xxx,  14),  regarded  the  tera- 
phim as  tutelary  "gods"  (xxxi, 30).  Laban's  eagerness 
to  recover  them  sliows  the  importance  in  which  they 
were  held;  an<l  it  is  important  to  observe  that,  although 
a  believer  in  Elohim  (ver.  53),  he  openly  paid  to  these 
teraphim,  which  were  probably  ancestral  divinities  of 
his  family  (ibid.),  an  idolatrous  worship.  Jurieu  (/list, 
des  JJogmes  et  des  Cultes,  ii,  3,450),  after  elaborately 
entering  into  the  question,  thinks  that  they  may  have 
been  images  of  Shem  and  Noah.  From  this  Biblical 
notice  it  would  seem  that  they  were  usually  somewhat 
large  figures,  w'hich  could  not  very  easily  be  secreted. 

2.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  these  household  de- 
ities were  among  the  "strange  gods"  and  talismanic 
earrings  which  Jacob  required  his  family  to  give  up, 
and  which  were  buried  by  him  under  the  boughs  of 
Allim- Meonenim,  "the  sorcerers'  oak"  (Judg.  ix,  37). 
But  an  isolated  act  would  naturally  be  inetfectual  to 
abolish  a  cidt  which  had  probably  existed  for  centuries 
in  the  Aramwan  home  of  the  Shemites;  and,  conse- 
quently, in  the  time  of  the  Judges  we  find  the  worship 
of  teraphim  existing  in  full  vigor.  The  17tli  and  18th 
chapters  of  Judges  are  entirely  occupied  with  the  storj' 
of  Micah,  an  Ephraimite,  who  in  those  wild  and  igno- 
rant times  had  fancied  that  he  could  honor  Jehovah 
(xvii,  13)  by  establishing  a  worship  in  his  own  house. 
To  the  ephod  and  teraplnm  which  he  already  possessed 
(ver.  5)  his  mother  added  a  Pesel  and  Mussekdh  (possibly 
"a  graven  and  a  molten  image")  made  out  of  the  gold 
which  she  had  consecrated  to  Jehovah  and  which  he 
had  stolen.  When  Jonathan,  the  grandson  of  Moses, 
arrived  at  the  house  in  his  accidental  wanderings,  Mi- 
cah engaged  him  as  a  regular  priest,  and  anticipated,  in 


consequence,  the  special  blessing  of  Jehovah.  The  five 
Danite  sjiies  consulted  these  oracular  I'enates  of  iNlicah 
through  the  intervention  of  Jonathan  (xviii,  5),  and  in- 
formed the  Danites  on  their  way  to  Laish  of  tlie  images 
which  the  house  contained.  The  Danite  warriors,  with 
the  most  unscrupulous  indifference,  violently  carried  oft" 
the  whole  apparatus  of  this  private  cult,  including  the 
priest  himself,  to  their  new  city;  and  we  are  informed 
that  it  continued  to  be  celebrated  till  "the  day  of  the 
captivity  of  the  land,"  which,  as  we  see  from  the  next 
verse,  may  perhaps  mean  till  the  ca])ture  of  Shiloh  by 
the  Philistines.  What  is  most  remarkable  in  tliis  nar- 
rative is  the  fact  that  both  Micah,  who  was  a  worship- 
per of  Jehovah,  and  the  Danites,  who  acknowledged 
Elohim  (ver.  5,  10),  and  Jonathan,  the  grandson  of  jMo- 
ses  himself,  should,  in  spite  of  the  distinctest  prohibi- 
tions of  the  law,  have  reganled  the  adoration  of  tera- 
phim and  other  images  as  harmless,  if  not  as  laudalile; 
and  that  this  form  of  idolatry,  without  any  political  mo- 
tive to  palliate  it  as  in  the  case  of  Jeroboam,  should 
have  been  adopted  and  maintained  without  surprise  or 
hesitation,  nay, even  with  eager  enthusiasm,  by  an  entire 
tribe  of  Israel.  This  is  very  much  as  at  present  some 
forms  of  image-adoration  are  blended  with  the  service 
of  'iod.  That  such  will-worship,  however,  was  only 
comparatively  innocent,  and  originated  in  an  obstinate 
pruritus  of  improving  rather  than  obeying  God's  reve- 
lation, Samuel  clearly  expressed  in  reproving  Saul  (1 
Sam.  XV,  23)  :  "  Stubbornness  is  as  iniquity  and  idola- 
try" (literally  teraphim).  We  do  not  read  that  the 
stubbornness  of  Saul  led  him  actually  to  worship  tera- 
phim. However,  his  daughter  possessed  teraphim,  as 
we  shall  see  presently. 

3.  The  next  notice  of  teraphim  which  we  find  is  in  1 
Sam.  xix,  13-10,  where  Michal,  to  give  David  more  time 
to  escape,  deceives  the  messengers  of  Saul  by  putting 
"  the  teraphim"  in  his  bed,  "  with  a  pillow  of  goats'-hair 
for  his  bolster."  The  use  of  the  article  shows  that  "the 
teraphim"  was  something  perfectly  well  known  (Theni- 
us,  ad  loc.) ;  and  the  fact  that  we  thus  find  it  (or  them) 
in  the  house  of  a  man  so  pious  as  David  entirely  con- 
firms our  inference  as  to  the  prevalence  of  tliese  itnages. 
The  suggestions  of  Michaelis  that  Michal  may  have 
worshipped  them  mdvnown  to  David,  and  that  barren 
women  were  especially  devoted  to  them,  are  wholly 
without  foundation.  The  article  (C^SIpri)  explodes 
the  arguments  of  Michaelis  {De  Theraphis,  Comment. 
Soc.  Gott.  1703),  Bochart  (llieroz.  i,  023),  etc.,  that  the 
teraphim  in  this  instance  was  a  mere  hastily  made  doll 
of  rags ;  in  fact,  a  sort  of  malkin.  We  maj-  legitimately 
infer  from  the  passage  that  they  had  some  rude  resem- 
blance to  the  human  shape,  being,  perhaps,  something 
like  the  Hermte;  hence  x\quila  in  this  place  renders  the 
word  by  TrpoTOj-iai.  The  Sept.  rendering  KivoTucpia 
very  probably  points  to  the  belief  that  the  teraphim 
were  images  of  deceased  ancestors  (^KtvoTCKpu'i  Tivn 
fjam'  tXtffui'pfi'n  wf  tvtzoq  vtKpov.  Suid.  vid.  Bo- 
chart, Uieroz.  I,  ii,  51),  and  the  rendering  of  "put  a 
pillow  of  goats'-hair  for  his  bolster"  by  Ka\  i]Tvap  tojv 
alywv  t^tro  vpog  KtipciXiiQ  avTov,  "  she  placed  the 
goats'  liver  at  his  head,"  shows  that  they  read  '^33, 
"liver,"  for  'T'33,  "mattress."  Now  if  this  ancient 
reading  were  correct,  it  brings  the  passage  into  remark- 
able parallel  with  Ezek.  xxi,  21,  where  Nebuchadnezzar 
is  said  to  have  decided  his  course  b}'  belomantia,  togeth- 
er with  consultation  of  teraphim  and  looking  into  the 
liver  (extispicium).  It  is  possible  that  Michal  may  have 
bten  divining  by  means  of  a  sacrifice  to  the  teraphim 
when  Saul's  messenger  arrived,  and  that  she  put  the 
yet  palpitating  liver  on  the  bed  with  the  image,  which 
in  a  small,  dark,  narrow  recess  might  well  enough  pass 
for  a  human  being.  Josephus,  with  his  usual  want  of 
honesty,  omits  all  mention  of  the  teraphim,  and  only 
says  that  she  put  the  liver  under  the  bedclothes,  hop- 
ing that  its  motion  would  make  the  men  more  easily 
believe  that  David  was  gasping !  {Ant.  vi,  11,  4).     The- 
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odoret  {Quwst.  49,  in  1  Beff.)  repeats  this  preposterous 
notion. 

Oil  every  revival  of  the  knowledge  of  the  written 
revelation  of  (iod  the  tcrapliini  were  swept  away,  to- 
gether with  the  worse  forms  of  idolatry  (2  Kings  xxiii, 
24):  "The  workers  with  familiar  spirits,  and  the  wiz- 
ards, and  the  images  (teraphim),  and  the  idols,  and  all 
the  abominations  that  were  spied  in  the  land  of  Jiidah 
and  in  Jerusalem,  did  Josiah  put  away,  that  he  might 
perform  the  words  of  tlie  law  which  were  written  in  the 
book  tiiat  Hilkiah  the  priest  found  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord." 

4.  The  next  passage  in  historical  order  about  the  ter- 
aphim  is  Hos.  iii,  4.  which  is  encompassed  by  difficul- 
ties. The  prophet,  purchasing  (iomer  to  himself,  bids 
her  be  chaste  for  many  days,  '•  for  tlie  children  of  Israel 
shall  abide  many  days  without  a  king,  and  without  a 
sacritice,  and  without  an  image  (matseba/i),  and  without 
an  ephod,  and  witliout  tera|)him."  Here  it  would  cer- 
taiuly  be  the  priiiKt  facie  impression  of  every  unbiassed 
reader  that  the  matzebah  and  the  teraphim  are  men- 
tioned without  blame  as  ordinary  parts  of  religious  wor- 
ship. Without,  however,  entering  into  the  question 
(which,  perhaps,  camiot  be  decided)  whether  Hosea  did 
(ir  did  not  mean  to  commend  or  tolerate  these  material 
adjuncts  to  a  monotheistic  worship,  it  is  certainly  not 
surprising  that  the  reverence  paid  to  the  teraphim 
should  have  continued  in  Israel  side  by  side  with  that 
paid  to  the  calves,  which  beyond  all  doubt  were  intend- 
ed to  be  mere  Elohistic  symbols;  and  this  is  the  less 
surprising  when  we  remember  that  one  of  these  cheru- 
bic emblems  was  set  up  in  the  very  city  (Dan)  to  which 
the  teraphim  of  JMicah  had  been  carried ;  and  probably, 
indeed,  because  of  the  existence  there  of  the  irregular 
worship  established  by  Moses'  grandson.  But  here, 
again,  the  Sept.  version  is  curious  and  perplexing,  for  it 
uses  the  word  SijXoi  (sc.  Xi'.&ot,  bright  gems),  a  word 
whicli,  like  C))\iomt;,  it  uses  elsewhere  of  the  Urim  and 
Thumraim  (Numb,  xxvii,  21 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  6)  j  and 
Aquila  seems  to  have  had  the  same  notion  in  adopting 
the  word  (pw-KTi-iovQ,  and  it  is  even  countenanced  by 
Jerome,  who  in  this  passage  includes  the  teraphim 
among  the  "  instrumenta  sacerdotalis  habitus."  This  is 
one  starting-point  for  the  theory,  supported  with  such  a 
mass  of  splendid  but  unconvincing  learning  by  Spencer 
(Z>e  Leff'/.  flfbr.  lib.  iii,  dissert,  vii,  p.  920-1038),  that  the 
teraphim  and  urim  were  identical.  He  argues  not  only 
from  tliis  reuileriug  C/yXoi,  but  also  (1)  from  the  frequent 
union  of  ephod  with  terapiiim  ;  (2)  from  the  supposition 
that  urim  means  "  tires,"  and  that  teraphim  means  the 
same,  being  a  mere  Aramaic  equivalent  for  seraphim, 
"  the  burning  ones ;"  (3)  from  the  constant  use  of  tera- 
phim for  oracular  purposes.  He  concludes,  therefore, 
that  they  were  small  images,  permitted  as  a  kind  of 
necessary  concession  to  deeply  r(}oted  idolatry,  placed  in 
the  folds  of  the  ei)hod  and  believed  to  emit  predictions 
of  the  divine  will.  How  ill  the  tlieory  accords  with  the 
data  before  us  will  be  obvious  at  once.  This  passage 
seeras  to  indicate  that  as  the  use  of  teraphim,  like  that 
of  the  Penates  and  Lares  among  the  Romans,  was  con- 
nected with  nationality,  it  necessarily  perished  with  the 
nationality  itself. 

5.  The  teraphim  were  consulted  even  after  the  Cap- 
tivit\'  by  persons  upon  whom  true  religion  had  no  tirm 
hold,  in  order  to  elicit  some  supernatural  oniina,  simi- 
lar to  the  aiir/uria  of  the  Romans.  Thus  (Zech.  x,  2) : 
"  For  the  idols  (teraphim)  have  spoken  vanity,"  etc. 
In  like  manner  at  a  previous  age,  in  connection  with 
the  hnraspicia  instituted  by  tlie  king  of  Babylon,  \#e 
read  (Ezek.  xxi,  21,  26)  that  he  consulted  images  (tera- 
phim). 

The  main  and  certain  results  of  this  review  are  that 
the  teraphim  were  rude  huinan  images;  that  the  use  of 
them  was  an  antique  Aramaic  custom;  that  there. is 
reason  to  suppose  them  to  have  been  images  of  deceased 
ancestors;  that  they  were  consulted  oracularly;  that 
they  were  not  confined  to  Jews;  that  their  use  contin- 


ued down  to  the  latest  period  of  Jewish  history ;  and 
lastly,  that,  although  the  more  enlightened  prophets  and 
strictest  later  kings  regarded  them  as  idolatrous,  the 
priests  were  much  less  averse  to  such  images,  and  their 
cidt  was  not  considered  in  any  way  repugnant  to  the 
pious  worship  of  Elohim  ;  nay,  even  to  the  worship  of 
him  "  under  the  awful  title  of  Jehovah,"  as  in  the 
case  of  Aaron,  Jonathan,  Uriah,  etc.  (See  some  acute 
remarks  on  tliis  subject  in  Nicolas,  Etudes  Crit.  sur  la 
Bible,  p.  129-135.)  In  fact,  they  involved  a  monothe- 
istic idolatry,  very  different  indeed  from  polytheism; 
and  the  tolerance  of  them  by  priests  as  compared  with 
the  denunciation  of  them  by  the  keener  insight  and 
more  vivid  inspiration  of  the  prophets  offers  a  close 
analogy  to  the  views  of  the  Roman  Catholics  respecting 
pictures  and  images  as  compared  with  the  views  of 
Protestants.  It  was  against  this  use  of  idolatrous  sym- 
bols and  emblems  in  a  monotheistic  worship  that  the 
second  commandment  was  directed,  whereas  the  first  is 
aimed  against  the  graver  sin  of  direct  polytlieism.  But 
the  whole  history  of  Israel  shows  how  early  and  how 
utterly  the  law  must  have  fallen  into  desuetude.  The 
worship  of  the  golden  calf  and  of  the  calves  at  Dan  and 
Bethel,  against  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  neither  Elijah 
nor  Elisha  said  a  single  word;  the  tolerance  of  high- 
places,  teraphim,  and  baity  tila;  the  oftering  of  incense  for 
centuries  to  the  brazen  serpent  destroyed  by  Hezekiah ; 
the  occasional  glimpses  of  the  most  startling  irregidari- 
ties  sanctioned,  apparently,  even  in  the  Temple  worship 
itself,  prove  most  decisively  that  a  pure  monotheism  and 
an  independence  of  symbols  were  the  result  of  a  slow  and 
painful  course  of  God's  disciplinal  dealings  among  the 
noblest  thinkers  of  a  single  nation,  and  not,  as  is  so  con- 
stantly and  erroneously  urged,  the  instinct  of  the  wh(de 
Shemitic  race;  in  other  words,  one  single  branch  of  the 
Shemites  was,  under  God's  providence,  educated  into  pure 
monotheism  only  by  centuries  of  misfortmie  and  series 
of  inspired  men.  In  fact,  we  have  most  remarkable 
proofs  that  the  use  of  teraphim  coexisted  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah  even  in  comparatively  pious  families; 
and  we  have  more  than  one  instance  of  the  wives  of 
worshippers  of  Jehovah  not  finding  full  contentment 
and  satisfaction  in  the  stern  moral  truth  of  spiritual 
worship,  and  therefore  carrying  on  some  private  sym- 
bolism by  fondling  the  teraphim.  It  seems,  however, 
that  this  swerving  from  truth  was  comparatively  inno- 
cent. It  was  never  denounced  and  suppressed  with  the 
same  rigor  as  the  worship  of  Moloch.  There  is,  in  fine,  no 
positive  evidence  that  the  teraphim  ever  were  actually 
worshipped.  They  seem  rather  to  have  been  cherished 
as  talismans  than  as  idols.     See  Magic. 

III.  Opinions  of  Later  Scholars. — Besides  Spencer's 
theory,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  we  may  men- 
tion others,  utterly  valueless  indeed,  yet  curious  as  bear- 
ing on  the  history  of  the  sid)ject. 

1.  Rabbins.  —  According  to  the  great  rabbi  Eliezer, 
who  was  the  son  of  Hyrcanus  and  the  brother-in-law 
of  (iamaliel  II,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  tutor 
of  Paul  (in  Pirke  Aboth,  and  the  Targum  of  Jona- 
than on  Gen.  xxxi,  19),  the  worship  of  teraphim  was 
connected  with  atrocities.  "  The  makers  of  teraphim 
slaughtered  a  man  who  was  a  first-born,  cut  his  head 
off  and  salted  it,  and  cured  it  with  spices  and  oil.  Af- 
ter this,  they  wrote  the  name  of  an  impure  spirit  and 
sentences  of  divination  on  a  golden  plate,  which  they 
placed  under  the  tongue  of  the  head,  which  was  fas- 
tened to  the  wall,  and  lighted  lamps  before  it,  and  knelt 
down  in  adoration,  upon  which  the  tongue  began  to 
utter  divinations."  Rabbi  Salomo,  or  Rashi  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  24),  says,  '"The  teraphim  uttered  divinations  by 
magical  and  horoscopic  arts."  On  1  Sam.  xix,  13  sq., 
he  adduces  the  opinion  that  the  teraphim  were  horo- 
scopic and  astrological  instruments  made  of  brass;  but 
he  confesses  that  this  opinion,  to  which  he  is  himself 
much  inclined,  is  not  consistent  with  the  account  of 
Michal,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  teraphim 
had  the  shape  of  man.     On  Gen.  xxxi,  Aljen-Ezra  ad- 
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duces  the  opinion  that  the  teraphim  were  auiomula, 
maile  by  astrologers  so  as  to  show  the  hours  and  to 
utter  (Uvinaiiuiis.  Hence  the  Persian  Tawas  in  Gen. 
xxxi  translates  astrolahia.  Alien  -  Ezra  also  adduces 
the  opinion  that  Rachel  stole  the  teraphim  of  Laban 
in  order  to  prevent  him  from  idolatry,  and  from  asking 
the  teraphim  whither  his  children  had  fled.  Eabbi 
Levi  ben-Gersom  (on  Genesis)  states  that  the  teraphim 
were  human  figures,  b}'  which  the  imagination  of  di- 
viners was  so  excited  that  tliey  supposed  they  heard 
a  low  voice  speaking  about  future  events  with  which 
their  own  thoughts  were  tilled,  although  the  image  did 
not  speak,  an  operation  which  can  only  be  performed 
by  such  natural  organs  as  God  has  provided  for  that 
purpose. 

2.  JModerns. — INIichaelis,  in  Commentaliones  Sociefafi 
Gotthir/ensi  oiliitce  (Brem.  17G3),  p.  5  sq.,  compares  the 
teraphim  to  the  Sdti/ri  and  Sileni,  referring  to  the 
statement  of  Pausanias  (vi,  24,  6),  that  there  were 
graves  of  Sileni  in  the  country  of  the  Hebrews;  and 
alluding  to  the  hairT/  ones  ("devils,"  D^'I'iJ'tlJ)  of  Lev. 
xvii,  7.  Creuzer  asserts  that  the  teraphim  had  some- 
thing of  asses  in  them  {CommenUitiones  Herod,  i,  277 ; 
Symh.  iii,  208  sq.) ;  and  refers  to  the  old  calumny  that 
the  Jews  worshipped  the  head  of  an  ass  (Tacit.  Hist,  v, 
•i;  Rutilius,  i,  387).  Creuzer  appeals  also  (;Sym6.  ii,340) 
to  Gen.  xxxi,  in  order  to  prove  the  fertilizing,  or  rather 
fecundizing,  power  of  the  D'^S"!r,  which  scarcely  can 
be  proved  from  ver.  19  (comp.  here  Kosenmlilleri  Scho- 
lia ;  Jahn,  iii,  506  sq.). 

IV.  Recent  Illustrations. — M.  Botta  found  in  cavities 
under  the  pavement  of  the  porch  of  the  palace  at 
Khorsabad  several  small  images  of  baked  clay  of  fright- 
ful aspect,  sometimes  with  lynx  head  and  human  body, 
and  sometimes  with  human  head  and  lion's  or  bull's 
body.    Some  have  a  mitre  encircled  at  the  bottom  with 

a  double  pairof  horns.and 
others  have  their  hair 
rolled  in  large  curls.  Li 
front  of  several  doors  he 
saw  the  same  cavities,  of 
the  size  of  one  of  the  bricks, 
and  about  fourteen  inches 
in  depth,  lined  with  tiles, 
and  having  a  ledge  round 
the  inside,  so  that  they 
might  be  covered  by  one 
of  the  bricks  of  the  pave- 
ment, without  betraying 
the  existence  of  the  cav- 
ity. It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  these  images 
are  the  teraphim,  or 
household  gods,  of  the 
ancient  Assyrians,  which, 
being  secreted  under  the 
pavement  near  the  doors, 
were  intended  to  protect  the  entrances  of  the  palace 
from  the  admission  of  evil.  See  Bonomi,  Kimveh,  p. 
lofj. 

Figures  somewhat  similar  but  less  hideous  have  been 
found  among  the  Egyptian  ruins  and  elsewhere,  which 
seem  to  have  been  employed  with  a  like  significance. 
See  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  25. 

V.  Literature. — The  principal  authorities  concerning 
the  teraphim  are  Slichaelis,  De  Teraphis,  in  the  Com- 
ment. Soc.  Gott.  (Brem.  ]7ti3),  p.  5  sq.  •,  Hersen,  Be  Tera- 
phim (Viteb.  1665)  ;  VVickmannshausen, /^b  Teraphim 
(ibid.  1705) ;  also  in  Ugolino,  Thesanr.  xxiii,  7;  Antast, 
Be  Diis  Familiw  Jacohi  (Lips.  1744) ;  Buxtorf,  Lex. 
Talm.  p.  2660-64;  Pfeiffer,  Exerc.  Bibl.  p.  1-28;  Hot- 
tinger.  Hist.  Orient,  p.  296;  Selden,  De  Diis  St/ris 
Siintagm,  i,  2;  Spencer,  De  Lee/g.  Hehr.  p.  920-1038; 
Bochart,  Hieroz.  i,  023;  Carpzov,  Appar.  Crit.  p.  537- 
546;    Juricu,  Hist.  Crit.  des   Dof/mes,  ii,  3;   Gesenius, 
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Ancient  Figures,  possibly  Teraphim. 


Thesanr.  s.  v.;  Winkler,  Animadvers.  Philol.  ii,  351  sq. 
See  Idolatry. 

Terebinth,  a  majestic  Oriental  tree,  which  has 
been  made  by  many  a  rival  of  the  oak.  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Heb.  fi^X,  flbx,  biX,  or  "ji^X.  See 
Plain.  So  Celsius  {Hieroh.  ii,  34-.58),  and  naturalists 
generally  since.  Travellers  frequently  confound  the  two 
trees.  They  are,  however,  cjuite  different  in  many  par- 
ticulars. The  bark,  shape,  and  general  character  are  re- 
markably alike,  but  the  wood,  the  leaf,  and  the  lilossom 
differ  very  obviously.     See  Topogkaphical  Terjis. 

The  terebinth  is  the  Pistachia  terebinthus  of  bota- 
nists, called  by  the  Arabs  the  hetm  or  butm,  and  well 
known  in  the  Greek  islands  as  the  turpentine-tree.  See 
Teil.  In  Chios  especially  a  considerable  quantity  of 
turpentine  is  extracted  from  it  by  tapping  the  trunk ; 
but  this  is  not  practiced  in  Palestine,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants seem  to  be  ignorant  of  its  commercial  value.  It 
is  a  very  common  tree  in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts 
of  the  country,  being  generally  found  in  situations  too 
warm  for  the  oak,  whose  place  it  there  supplies,  although 
they  are  occasionally  found  immediately  adjoining,  as 
at  Tell  el-Kady  (Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.  .581).  It  is 
seldom  seen  in  clumps  or  groves,  never  in  forests,  but 
stands  isolated  and  weird-like  in  some  bare  ravine  or 
on  a  hillside,  where  nothing  else  towers  above  the  lower 
brushwood.  Tlie  butm  is  not  an  evergreen,  as  is  often 
represented,  but  its  small  feathered  lancet-shaped  leaves 
fall  in  the  autumn  and  are  renewed  in  the  spring.  They 
are  pinnate,  the  leaflets  larger  than  those  of  the  len- 
tisk,  and  their  hue  is  a  very  dark  reddish-green,  not 
quite  so  sombre  as  the  locust-tree.  The  flowers  are  in 
clusters  like  those  of  a  vine,  inconspicuous,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  small  oval  berries,  hanging  in  clusters  from 
two  to  five  inches  in  length,  resembling  much  the  clus- 
ters of  the  vine  when  the  grapes  are  just  set.  They  are 
of  a  rudd}'  purple  and  remarkably  juicy.  Another  fruit, 
or  rather  excrescence,  is  found  on  the  tree,  scattered 
among  the  leaves,  of  the  size  of  a  chestnut,  of  a  pur- 
ple color  variegated  with  green  and  white.  The  people 
of  Cyprus  believe  that  it  is  produced  by  the  puncture 
of  a  tly;  when  opened  it  appears  full  of  worms  (Ma- 
riti,  i,  209;  ii,  114).     From  incisions  in  the  trunk  there 
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flows  a  sort  of  transparent  balsam,  constituting  a  very 
pure  and  fine  species  of  turpentine,  with  an  agree- 
able odor,  like  citron  or  jessamine,  and  a  mild  taste,  and 
hardening  gradually  into  a  transparent  gum.  It  is  called 
Cyprus  or  Cliian  turpentine,  and  is  obtained  in  July  by 
wounding  the  hark  in  several  places,  leaving  a  space 
of  about  three  inches  between  the  wounds.  P'rom  these 
the  turpentine  is  received  on  stones,  upon  which  it  be- 
comes so  much  condensed  by  the  coldness  of  the  night 
as  10  admit  of  being  scraped  off  with  a  knife,  which  is 
always  done  before  sunrise.  It  is  again  liquefied  in  the 
sun  and  passed  through  a  strainer,  in  order  to  free  it 
from  all  extraneous  matters.  The  quantity  produced 
is  very  small,  four  large  trees,  sixty  years  old,  only 
yielding  two  pounds  and  a  half:  it  may  be  somewhat 
more  in  favorable  situations.  In  consequence  of  this, 
and  its  sui)erior  qualities,  tiie  turpentine  is  very  costly, 
and  is  often  adulterated  with  inferior  substances  (Kitto, 
Phys.  Ui.<t.  of  Palest,  p.  ccxxxviii).  The  tree  is  found 
also  in  Asia  Elinor  (many  of  them  near  Smyrna).  Greece, 
Italy,  the  south  of  France.  Spain,  and  in  the  north  of 
Africa,  and  is  there  described  as  not  usually  rising  to  the 
lieight  of  more  than  twenty  feet.  It  often  exceeds  that 
size,  however,  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the  plains  of 
Svria  it  is  verv  much  larger.     See  Oak. 


Pistdchm  U)clx.dh, 


Many  terebinths  remain  to  this  day  objects  of  vene- 
ration ill  their  neighborhooii,  and  Ihe  favorite  burving- 
jilace  of  a  Ik-dawin  sheik  is  under  a  solitary  tree.  Ea>-.t- 
ern  travellers  will  recall  the  "Mother  of  rags"  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  desert— a  terebinth  covered  with  the 
votive  offerings  of  superstition  or  affection.  The  "oak 
of  Mamrc,"near  Hebron,  was  said  to  be  a  terebinth, 
which  remained  till  the  4lh  century  (.Jerome,  T>e  Loc. 
Ilih.  87;  Sozomen,  Pedes.  Hist,  ii,  4;  conip.  Josephus, 
W'dr.  V,  it,  7),  and  on  its  site  Constantine  erected  a 
church,  tlie  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  It  is  said  that 
the  tree  <lried  up  in  the  reign  of  Thcodosius  the  Young- 
er; but  that  the  trunk  produced  a  new  tree,  from  which 
Hrocard  (vii,  64),  Salignac  (x,  5),  and  other  old  travel- 
lers declare  that  they  brought  slips  of  the  new  and  old 
wood  to  their  own  country  (Zuallart  ]'iyij(if/e  de  Jeru- 
salem, iv,  1).  The  tree  was  accidentally  destroyed  by 
lire  in  A.D.  1G4()  (^lariti,  p.  n20).  Its  modern  repre- 
sentative, however,  is  a  true  oak,  as  is  proved  both  by 
its  leaves  and  actual  acorns.  The  tree  on  which  Ju- 
das hanged  himself  is  said  to  have  been  a  terebinth, 
and  its  descendant  is  yet  shown  to  the  credulous,  over- 
hanging the  valley  of  Hinnom.  Towards  the  north 
of  Palestine  the  tree  becomes  more  scarce;  but  in  an- 
cient jMoab  and  Ammon,  and  in  the  region  around 
neshl)on.  it  is  the  only  one  that  relieves  the  monot- 
ony of  the  rolling  downs  and  boundless  sheepwalks; 
and  in  the  few  glens  south  of  the  Jabbok  there  are 
many  trees  of  a  larger  size  than  others  which  remain 
west  of  the  Jordan  (Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible, 
p.  401).  In  Turkey  the  burial-grounds  of  Christians, 
particularly  the  Armenians,  are  planted  with  terebinth- 
trees,  the  cypress  being  reserved  for  the  Mohammed- 
ans (Calcott  [Lady],  Scrijit.  Herbal,  p.  504).  See 
Turpentine-tree. 

Te'resh  (Heb.  id.  HJjR,  prob.  Pers.  strictness ;  Sept. 
[in  some  copies  only]  Oapa?  or  Oappag ;  Vulg.  Thirres), 
the  second-named  of  the  two  eunuchs  who  kept  the 
door  of  tlie  palace  of  Ahasuerus,  and  who  were  hanged, 
their  plot  to  assassinate  the  king  being  discovered  by 
Mordecai  (Esth.  ii,  21;  vi,  2).  B.C.^479.  Josephus 
calls  him  Theodestes  {QeoCeaTijc,  Ant.  xi,  0,  4  and  10), 
and  says  that,  the  conspiracy  having  been  detected  by 
Barnabazus,  a  servant  of  one  of  the  eunuchs,  who  was  a 
Jew  by  birth,  and  who  revealed  it  to  jMordecai,  the  con- 
spirators were  crucified. 

Tenninism  and  the  Terjiinistic  Controversy. 
The  word  Terminisni  has  reference  to  the  terminus  of 
the  period  of  grace  accorded  to  man  as  an  individual  or 
in  the  mass.  The  basis  of  the  dispute  which  arose 
upon  this  matter  was  the  Middle -Age,  Augustinian 
theory,  that  the  end  of  this  earthly  life  is  in  every  in- 
stance the  end  of  gracious  opportunity,  so  that  even 
unbaptized  children  become  at  death  the  prey  of  hell. 
The  Reformation  led  the  consciousness  of  Christians 
back  to  the  dynamic  conditions  of  salvation,  namely, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  free  grace  of  God,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  the  internal,  religious,  and  moral  state  of  re- 
pentance. In  the  light  of  the  former  condition  it  was 
possible  to  suppose  that  the  terminus  (jratin;  might  be 
extended  beyond  the  terminus  vita:  ;  under  tlie  latter 
it  could  be  contracted  to  even  narrower  limits  than  the 
duration  of  earthly  life.  A  recognition  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  widening  the  period  of  grace  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  Apocatastasis  (q.  v.),  while 
its  contrary  gave  rise  to  Terminism. 

The  leading  jiromulgators  of  Terminism  were  the 
Friends,  who  taught  that  every  person  has  a  sjiecial 
day  of  visitation,  which  is  but  transient  and  may  end 
before  the  close  of  the  life  of  earth  (see  Winer,  Cmnp. 
Darstellung,  p.  87).  The  Pietists  also  contributed  to- 
wards the  growth  of  that  idea  by  their  depreciation  of 
the  worth  of  repentance  late  in  life.  The  controversy 
upon  the  subject  was  fairly  opened  by  the  appearance 
of  a  work  by  J.  G.  Bose,  deacon  at  Sorau  (died  1700), 
entitled   Terminus  Peremptorius  Salutis  Humance.  etc. 
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(1G98).  A  number  of  responses  were  written,  the  more 
important  of  them  by  Neumann,  iircifessor  at  Wit- 
tenberg, Diss,  de  Term.  Sulut.  etc.  (Viteb.  1700),  and 
Diss,  de  Tempore  Gratia,  etc.  (1701);  also  Ittig,  pro- 
fessor at  Leipsic,  Vortrdrje  lib.  d.  prophet.,  apostul.  u. 
evang.-luth.  Lehre,  etc.,  with  other  works.  Kechenberg, 
the  son-in-law  of  Spener,  came  to  the  assistance  of  Biise 
with  iiis  I>iss.  de  Gnit.  Revocatricis  Termino  (  Lips. 
1700).  The  dispute  was  dropped  on  the  death  of  Ittig, 
in  1710,  and  the  advance  of  rationalism  deprived  the 
question  of  interest.  For  the  theology  of  our  time,  the 
only  importance  of  the  discussion  lies  in  its  possible  in- 
tliience  in  occasioning  profonnder  determinations  witti 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  becoming  hardened  against 
grace  in  this  life,  and  the  infinite  consequences  depend- 
ing upon  the  hour  of  death  and  the  free  sovereignty 

of  Cic.d. 

The  literature  of  the  controversj'  is  largely  given  in 
the  works  of  Kechenberg  and  Ittig.  See  also  Winer, 
Theol.  Lileratur,  p.  44(5;  Bretschneider,  Systemnt.  Ent- 
ivickl.  p.  693.  On  the  dispute  itself,  see  Einem,  Kirchen- 
gesch.  d.  18.  Jahrh.  ii,  7o7  ;  \\'alch,  Kinl.  in  d.  Religicns- 
streiti(/L  d.  eeaiu/.-luth.  Kirche,  ii,  551  sq. ;  Baumgarten, 
Geschiciite  d.  Rt'ligionsparteien,  p.  1282  sq.  —  Herzog, 
Real-Eiicyklop.  s.  v. 

Terms,  in  Iiuc,  are  the  periods  in  England  when 
the  courts  of  law  hold  their  sittings  at  Westminster  for 
the  discharge  of  their  judicial  functions.  There  are 
four  in  every  year,  namely,  Hilary  term,  Easter  term. 
Trinity  term,  and  Michaelmas  term  ;  but  the  last  of 
these  is  usually  at  the  commencement  of  the  legal  year. 
They  were  supposed  by  Selden  to  have  been  established 
by  William  the  Conqueror ;  but  Sjielman  has  sliown 
that  they  originated  in  the  observances  of  the  Church, 
and  were  no  more  than  those  leisure  periods  when  there 
was  neither  fast  nor  festival  nor  rural  avocation  to 
withhold  the  suitor  from  attending  the  court.  At  first 
the  courts  in  Christian  countries  continued  open  all  the 
year  round,  but  the  Cliurch  interposed.  The  sacred  sea- 
son of  Advent  and  Christmas  originated  the  winter  va- 
cation ;  the  time  of  Lent  and  Easter  gave  rise  to  that 
of  the  spring;  the  tliird  we  owe  to  Pentecost;  and  the 
requisitions  of  agricultural  pursuits  account  for  the  long 
space  that  intervenes  between  Midsummer  and  Michael- 
mas. Sundays  and  other  holydays  were  includetl  in 
the  prohibition  which,  in  517,  was  established  b}"^  a  can- 
on of  the  Church,  and,  says  Blackstone,  fottitied  by  an 
imperial  constitution  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  com- 
prised in  the  Theodosian  Code.  In  the  commencement 
and  durati<in  of  these  terms,  these  regulations  of  the 
Church  were  kept  in  view.  Edward  the  Confessor,  in 
one  of  his  laws,  says  that  from  Advent  to  the  octave 
of  Epiphany,  from  Septuagesima  to  the  octave  of  Eas- 
ter, from  the  Ascension  to  the  octave  of  Pentecost,  and 
from  four  in  the  afternoon  of  every  Saturday  until  the 
end  of  the  succeeding  Monday,  the  peace  of  God  and 
holy  Church  should  be  kept  throughout  the  realm  {An- 
cient Laws  and  Institutions  of  Ewiland,  p.  190).  We 
learn  from  Britton  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I  no 
secular  plea  coukl  be  held,  nor  any  man  sworn  on  the 
evangelists  during  Advent,  Lent,  I'entecost,  or  the 
times  of  harvest  and  vintage,  and  the  days  of  the  great 
litanies  and  all  solemn  festivals.  The  bishops,  how- 
ever, he  adds,  granted  dispensations  that  assizes  and 
juries  might  be  taken  at  these  seasons;  and  afterwards, 
by  statute  Westminster  1,  3  Edward  I,  c.  51,  it  was 
enacted  that  assizes  of  novel  disseisin  mort  d'ancester 
and  darrein  presentment  should  be  taken  in  Advent, 
Septuagesima,  and  Lent,  The  portions  not  included 
in  the  prohibitions  became  what  are  called  terms,  and 
were  denominated  according  to  the  saint  to  whose  feast 
they  occurred  most  nearly. — Eadie,  Eccles.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

TERMS  OF  Communion,  those  conditions  on  which 
the  members  of  a  particular  Church  are  agreed,  and 
which  are  the  basis  of  their  fellowship.  Terms  of  com- 
munion are  not  to  be  identified  with  terms  of  salvation  : 


nor  should  terms  of  lay  communion  be  as  comprehen- 
sive and  theological  as  those  of  clerical  fellowship. 

Terrace  (n'|DT3,  mesilluli,  2  Chron.  ix,  11  ;  Sept. 
dvdliafTiQ ;  a  hiykway,  as  elsewhere  usually  rendered), 
a  staircase,  consiructed  by  Solomon  for  his  edifices  out 
of  the  algiim-trees  imported  from  the  East  Indies.  See 
Palace;  Temtle. 

Terrassoii,  Andre,  a  French  clergyman,  and  first 
of  a  literary  family  of  considerable  note  in  France,  was 
born  at  Lyons  in  1669,  became  a  priest  of  the  Oratory, 
preacher  to  the  king,  and  afterwards  preacher  to  the 
court  of  Lorraine.  His  pulpit  services  were  much  ap- 
plauded, and  attended  by  crowded  congregations.  His 
exertions  during  Lent  in  the  metropolitan  church  at 
Paris  threw  liim  into  an  illness  from  which  he  died, 
April  25,  1723.  His  Sermons  were  printed  in  1726  (4 
vols.  12mo)  and  1736.  See  Chalmers,  Bioy.  Diet,  s.  v.; 
Hoefer,  Nour.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Terrasson,  Gaspard,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Lyons,  Oct.  5,  1680,  and  was  sent,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  to  the  house  of  the  Oratory  at  Paris. 
He  resided  afterwards  in  different  houses  of  his  order, 
chieflv  at  Troves,  where  he  delivered  a  funeral  oration 
for  the  dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIV.  For  some  time  he 
employed  himself  in  delivering  exhortations  in  the 
seminaries,  but  after  Andre's  death  be  accepted  solicita- 
tions to  preach,  and  soon  acquired  a  reputation  superior 
to  that  of  his  brother.  He  preached  in  Paris  during 
five  years;  but  various  circumstances,  particularly  his 
attachment  to  the  Jansenists,  obliged  him  to  leave  both 
the  Congregaticni  of  the  Oratory  and  the  pulpit  at  the 
same  time.  He  was  appointed  curate  of  Treigny  in 
1735;  but,  persecution  still  following  liim,  he  was  sent  to 
the  Bastile,  which  he  left  in  1744  to  be  confined  with 
the  Minims  at  Argenteuil.  He  was  at  length  set  at  lib- 
erty, and  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  2,  1752,  leaving  Sermons  (4 
vols.  12mo),  and  an  anonymous  book,  Lettres  sur  la 
Justice  C/n-etienne,  which  was  censured  by  tlie  Sorbonne. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Terrasson,  Jean,  brother  of  the  two  preceding, 
was  born  at  Lyons  in  1670,  where  he  also  studied,  antl 
entered  the  Oratory.  lit  1707  he  was  admitted  into 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  he  entered  into  the  liter- 
ary discussions  of  the  day.  In  1721  he  became  profess- 
or of  philosophy  in  the  College  of  France,  and  in  1732 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  To- 
wards the  end  of  his  life  he  lost  his  memorj'.  He  dietl 
in  Paris,  Sept.  15,  1750.  He  published  a  number  of 
liistorical  works.    See  Iloefer,  Nour,  Bioy.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Terrier,  a  formal  survey  and  plan  or  schedule  of 
Church  property,  ordered  by  English  canon  law  to  l>e 
made  and  preserved  in  tlie  bishop's  registry.  A  terrier 
of  glebe  lands  made  under  queen  Elizabeth  is  preserved 
in  the  British  Exchequer. 

Territorial  System.  This  title  is  applied  to 
that  theory  of  Church  government  which  assumes  that 
the  ruler  of  a  country  possesses,  6y  virtue  of  his  sover- 
eignty, the  right  to  govern  the  Church,  if  Protestant, 
which  iias  been  established  within  his  realm. 

The  IMiddle  Ages  had  witnessed  a  constant  a.'isocia- 
tion  of  the  Church  with  the  State,  which  was  at  times 
carried  so  far  as  to  include  the  one  under  tlie  other  as 
one  of  its  parts.  When  the  principles  of  the  Jewish 
theocracy  could  be  asserted,  the  Church  would  attempt 
to  subject  the  State  to  its  authority ;  but  when  a  re- 
lapse into  heathen  principles  took  place,  the  State  was 
ready  to  enforce  the  authority  of  the  civil  power  over 
the  religion  of  the  land.  When  the  reformatory  move- 
ments of  the  1 5th  century  had  failed,  the  renewed  agi- 
tation, of  which  Zwingli,  Luther,  etc.,  were  the  repre- 
sentatives, addressed  itself  to  the  princes  and  estates  of 
the  land.  The  sovereign  powers  of  either  party  as- 
sumed the  right  to  dictate  the  creed  of  their  subjects. 
The  Roman  Catholic  prince  who  became  a  Protestant 
sought  to  carry  his  country  with  him  over  to  Protes- 
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tantism;  the  Lutlioran  who  passed  over  into  the  Re- 
I'oraietl  Cluirch  assumeil  to  traiisltr  his  siilijects  also. 
The  belier  of  the  prince  was  to  determine  the  creed  of 
the  land.  The  Peace  of  Westphalia  ended  this  anom- 
alous practice,  but  expressly  recognised  the  sovereignty 
of  the  prince  as  the  source  of  the  Jus  refornntiuK. 

The  dangerous  character  of  the  princii)le  which  de- 
rived all  the  rights  belonging  to  an  evangelical  Cluirch 
from  the  head  of  the  State  was  soon  recogniseil.  and  led 
to  the  development  of  the  theory  which  is  usually  known 
as  the  ejiigciijnil  system. 

The  territorial  system  was  formulated  at  the  close 
of  the  17lh  century  as  a  foil  to  that  theory,  finding  its 
leading  advocates  in  Christian  Thomasius  (q.  v.)  and 
his  pupil  Hrenneisen  (JJe  Jure  Principis  circa  Adia- 
pltma  [Ilahe,  1G75],  in  Thomasius, /h^'c/'^e^'Wie  deutscfie 
^chrif/eii,  Ui9(),  p.  70  sq.),  and  its  principal  opponent  in 
Johann  lienedikt  Carjizov  (q.  v.).  As  formulated  by 
Thomasius,  the  reigning  prince  possesses,  as  a  natural 
right,  the  authority  to  regulate  the  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs of  his  country,  and  of  banishing  persons  who  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  Church.  He  may  dismiss  a 
preacher  who  dispenses  false  teachings,  and  may  for- 
bid the  introduction  of  new  confessions,  etc. ;  but  he 
cannot  impose  his  own  creed  upon  his  subjects,  nor 
finally  determine  in  matters  of  religion.  The  theory 
found  many  supporters,  jurists  as  well  as  theologians, 
among  them  J.  H.  Bijhmer  and  Job.  Jac.  Moser  (q.  v.). 
It  has  been  defended  in  quite  recent  times,  in  connec- 
tion with  their  liturgical  disputes,  by  Mliller,  Mar- 
heinecke,  Augusti,  and  others.  The  coUer/ial  systc7n 
deprived  the  territorial  theory  of  every  sn]iport ;  and 
the  present  tendency  towards  an  entire  separation  be- 
tween State  and  Church  is  wholly  antagonistic  to  its 
prevalence.  Both  legislation  and  praxis  have  suffered 
from  its  influence  to  the  present  day. 

On  the  entire  subject,  see  Stahl,  Kirchenverfassung 
nach  Lehre  u.  Recht  cl.  Pt-olestanten,  y).  22  sq. ;  Kichter, 
Gesck.  d.  eraiiff.  Kirchenverfassimg  in  Deuischlund,  p.  212 
sq.*,  Friedberg,  De  Finihus  inter  Ecclesiam  et  Civitatem, 
etc.  (Lips.  18tjl);  Lehmann,  De  Pace  Reliffiosa,  i,  23; 
Nettelbladt,  Oii»-f/T«^/.  ./;/m  Ecclesiastici  (Hate,  1783, 
8vo) ;  the  works  of  Thomasius,  Carpzov,  etc. ;  Bohmer, 
ConsUia  et  Decisiones,  torn,  i,  pars  i,  respons.  xv. — Her- 
zog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v.  See  Church  and  State; 
CoLLiiGiAL  System. 

Terry,  Pakshalt,,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
at  Aquebogue,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  3,  1806  ;  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church 
of  New  Y<»rk  ;  preached  at  Aquebogue  for  two  years; 
was  ordained  by  the  Congregational  Convention  of 
Long  Island  in  1831,  and  labored  for  a  number  of  years 
at  Patchogue;  but,  feeling  the  need  of  a  more  thor- 
ough course  of  theology,  studied  in  the  seminary  at- 
tached to  Yale  College,  graduated  in  1840,  and  became 
a  member  of  Onondaga  Presbytery.  In  1843  he  was 
editor  of  the  Religious  Recorder  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  in 
1848  removed  to  Marathon,  N.  Y.,  and  was  received  by 
Cortland  Presbytery  ;  thence,  in  1853,  to  Painesville,  O., 
where  he  ministered  three  years.  He  subsequently  la- 
bored, in  18.')7,  at  Unionvillp.O.;  1858,  Thompson  ;  iSGl, 
Hudson;  1862,  Franklin  Mills;  1863,  Troy.  He  died 
Oct.  20,  I8(;5.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than  usual  tal- 
ents, whicli  he  improved  bv  culture.  See  Wilson, P;es6. 
Hist.  A  Imomic,  18G7,  p.  322*.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Ter  Saiictus  is  the  triumphal  hymn  of  the  an- 
cient liturgies,  "Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  (iod  of  hosts, 
heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory,"  etc.,  and  is  based 
on  the  three  holies  (Isa.  vi,  3;  Kev.  iv,  8),  In  all  an- 
cient liturgies  the  Ter  Sanctus  comes  near,  but  before, 
the  prayer  of  consecration,  and  is  sung  by  the  choir 
and  the  people.  "The  pontiff  who  is  to  celebrate  ap- 
proaches the  altar  and  praises  the  works  of  God,  and, 
giving  thanks  for  all,  associates  himself  with  the  an- 
gels, and  vociferates  with  them  the  triumphal  hymn 
Holy,  holy,  holy;  and  the  people  also  recite  it,  typify- 


ing the  equality  of  peace  which  we  shall  hereafter  en- 
joy with  the  angels,  and  our  union  with  them"  (Simeon 
of  Thessalonica,  Comm.  on  Lit.  of  St.  Cliri/sos.').  This 
hymn  formerly  concluded  with  the  words  "  Hosanna 
in  the  highest,  blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  Hosanna  in  the  highest."  This  is  the 
case  in  the  liturgies  of  St.  .James,  St.  Chrysostom,  St. 
Basil,  the  Malabar,  Mozarabic,  and  Sarum.  In  that  of 
St.  Clement  the  Samius  and  Hosanna  are  separate,  and 
the  Mozarabic  has  the  further  addition  "Ilagios,  hagi- 
os,  hagios,  Kyrie  ho  Theos."  The  prefaces  of  Ter  Sanc- 
tus are  very  various,  being  adapted  to  different  festi- 
■fals  and  seasons.  But  they  invariably  end  with  the 
doxological  form  represented  by  the  "Therefore  with 
angels  and  archangels,"etc.,  of  the  Prayer-book.  In  all 
liturgies  the  preface  is  sung  or  said  by  the  celebrant 
alone,  the  choir  and  people  joining  in  at  the  hymn  it- 
self. Hence  in  the  Sarum  Missal,  followed  by  the  Pray- 
er-books of  1549  and  1552,  the  Sanctus  is  printed  as  a 
separate  paragra])h.  The  hymn  is  also  called  Trisayi- 
011  (q.  v.).     See  Blunt,  JJict.  of  Theol.  s.  v. 

Tersteegen,  Gehhard,  the  mystic  and  sacred  poet, 
was  born  at  Meurs,  on  Nov.  25, 1697.  He  early  acquired 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  ancient  languages,  including 
the  Hebrew,  and  friends  advised  his  preparation  for  a 
learned  career;  but,  his  father  having  died,  his  mother 
was  induced,  from  domestic  considerations,  to  choose  a 
mercantile  life  for  him  instead.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
his  brother-in  law  at  Miilbeim  in  1713,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  powerfully  wrought  upon  by  the  grace 
of  God.  jVIiilheim  was  at  that  time  the  scene  of  an  ex- 
alted and  vigorous  piety  which  was  kept  alive  through 
the  holding  of  weekly  convocations,  and  made  itself  lelt 
in  all  the  affairs  of  life.  These  convocations  became  an 
occasion  of  offence  to  the  Church  at  large,  and  Hoff- 
mann, the  Mulheim  pastor,  was  cited  before  the  Classis 
of  Uuisburg,  which  decided  that  he  must  refrain  from 
holding  them  in  future,  and  induced  the  Synod  of 
Cleves  to  take  similar  action.  Nothing  has  been  found, 
however,  to  show  that  Hoffmann  was  guilty  of  hetero- 
doxy, or  that  the  convocations  served  any  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  leading  many  souls  to  Christ.  In 
spite  of  these  inquisitorial  measures,  the  convocations 
were  obstinately  continued  at  Mulheim,  and  Terstee- 
gen, for  his  part,  was  alienated  from  the  Church  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  refrain  fnjm  participating  in  the 
public  worship,  and  particularly  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  of  whicli  evident  sinners  were  allow- 
ed to  partake.  He  finished  his  apprenticeship,  but  two 
years  afterwards,  in  1719,  under  the  impulse  of  religious 
sentiment,  renounced  his  business  for  one  of  a  more  re- 
tired character.  He  now  became  a  ribbon-weaver  and 
an  ascetic.  He  had  no  companion  save  the  girl  who 
wound  his  silk.  His  clothing  was  poor,  his  food  scanty 
and  simple;  but  his  charities,  whatever  might  be  his 
income,  were  numerous.  He  considered  this  ascetical, 
hermit  life  the  ideal  condition  of  a  Christian  on  the 
earth,  and  for  a  time  endured  its  trials  and  privations 
with  unwavering  confidence  in  the  care  of  his  heavenly 
Father;  but  gradually  he  became  the  prej'  of  internal 
anxieties  which  tortured  him  during  five  years  with  but 
occasional  and  transient  interventions  of  hope.  But  in 
1724  that  period  of  suffering  came  to  its  close.  He  cel- 
ebrated the  return  of  his  Saviour's  smile  in  the  hymn 
117e  hist  Du  mir  so  innig  gut,  mein  Ilohepriester  Du  ! 
and  entered  into  a  covenant  with  his  Lord  which  he 
signed  with  his  own  blood — probably  in  imitation  of 
the  marquis  de  Eenty,  whose  life  he  had  treated  with 
great  pleasure  in  his  book  Lehen  heiliger  Seelen,  i,  3. 

With  the  conclusion  of  this  period  of  sjiiritual  dark- 
ness bis  preparation  came  to  an  end.  He  was  thence- 
forward, though  much  against  his  will,  thrown  among 
men  and  obliged  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of 
religion.  He  resided  with  his  brother,  and  while  em- 
ployed in  the  tuition  of  that  brother's  children  was  led 
to  undertake  a  work  which  initiated  his  career  as  a 
mystical  writer — the  Unparteiischer  Abriss  christlicher 
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Grundwalirheiten,  a  catechetical  manual,  first  printed  I 
in  1801  and  again  in  1842.  In  this  book  he  evidently  j 
leaned  on  the  French  mystic  Pierre  I'oiret  (q.  v.)  as  re- 
spects both  its  arrangement  and  matter.  The  first 
three  centuries  of  the  Church  are  represented  as  having 
been  pure,  and  the  succeeding  ages,  from  Constantine 
to  the  16th  century,  as  a  period  of  great  apostasy.  The 
light  broke  through  with  power  in  the  Keformation, 
but  afterwards  again  declined.  Christianity  exists  more 
generally  in  name  than  in  fact.  Upon  tliis  work  fol- 
lowed a  number  of  translations  and  prefaces,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  Tersteegen  was  accustomed  to 
spend  the  time  after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The 
list  includes  Labadie,  Manuel  de  Piete  (with  preface 
dated  jMlilheim,  May  21,  172(i);  Jean  de  Bernieres  Lou- 
vignj-'s  Avorks  {Das  vei-bon/ene  Lcben  mit  Christo  in 
Gott,  etc.,  with  preface  dated  Dec.  18,  172(;) ;  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  Iinitatio  Christi;  Gerlach  Petersen,  Solilo- 
quia  (1727).  In  1733  he  began  the  publication  of  the 
work  entitled  Auserlesene  Lebensheschr.  heil.  Seehn,  the 
final  (third)  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1753,  follow- 
ed by  a  second  edition  of  the  whole  work  in  the  next 
year.  The  saints  so  commemorated  belong  altogether 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  communion — a  fact  which  Ter- 
steegen excused  on  the  ground  that  others  had  render- 
ed a  similar  service  to  Protestantism ;  but  there  is  sat- 
isfactory proof  that  he  possessed  an  especial  fondness 
for  the  peculiar  piet}'  cultivated  by  the  mystical  ascet- 
ics of  the  former  Church.  In  1749  he  published  a  trans- 
lation of  a  poetical  composition  b}'  Madame  Guvon  il- 
lustrative of  the  inner  life,  and  with  this  work  com- 
pleted the  series  of  his  mystical  writings.  In  them  all 
he  takes  Poiret — sometimes  Godfrey  Arnold  (q.  v.)  also 
— for  his  master.  His  mystical  tendency  is  sometimes 
exaggerated  into  Quietism  (q.  v.)  in  them,  so  that  he 
can  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  approval  of  a  state  of 
perfect  rest  for  the  soul  which  begins  and  continues 
through  the  direct  operation  of  God  on  the  soul  with- 
out any  mediation  whatever,  even  though  it  be  that  of 
Scripture  or  of  Christ. 

Tersteegen  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  Hoffmann 
and  others,  and  began  to  address  public  assemblies  at 
about  the  time  when  his  first  literary  efforts  Avere  put 
forth.  In  1728  he  renounced  his  handicraft  and  gave 
himself  wholly  to  the  care  of  souls.  His  wants  were 
supplied  by  the  contributions  of  friends  and  by  several 
legacies,  so  that  he  was  even  able  to  exercise  a  liberal 
benevolence.  His  advice  was  desired  by  great  numbers 
of  people  living  everywhere  in  the  territories  of  Cleves 
and  Berg.  Otterbeck,  a  farm  between  JlUlheim  and 
Elberfeld,  became  a  station  where  a  number  of  his  ad- 
herents lived  together  in  the  practice  of  industry,  self- 
renunciation,  and  piety.  He  furnished  them  twelve 
rules  of  conduct  (given  at  the  close  of  vol.  iii  of  his  let- 
ters), and  watched  over  them  with  jealous  care.  A 
work  written  in  their  behalf  in  1727  became  a  bulwark 
against  Antinomianism  (q.  v.),  and  saved  them  from  the 
excesses  into  which  other,  but  kindred,  associations 
were  drawn.  A  second  centre  of  his  influence  was  El- 
berfekl,  and  subsequently  Barmen.  Tiiis  region  was 
troubled  with  the  fanatical  infiuence  of  EUer  (q.  v.)  and 
his  supporters.  To  counteract  that  influence,  Terstee- 
gen wrote  an  effectual  admonition  (corap.  Weg derWahr- 
keit,  xi).  Solingen  was  a  third  station,  and  it  was  there 
that  Tersteegen  delivered  the  only  seniion  ever  preach- 
ed by  him.  At  Crefeld  extraordinary  manifestations 
accom])anied  a  work  of  grace,  which  were  controlled 
through  his  judicious  counsel.  He  was  also  brought 
into  relations  with  the  Jloravian  Brotherhood,  and  was 
soliciteil  by  Zinzendorf,  Dober,  and  other  leaders  to  cast 
in  his  lot  with  theirs;  but  he  steadily  refused,  less  on 
the  ground  of  their  unusual  methods  than  because  he 
believed  their  teachings  to  be  erroneous.  He  charged 
them  with  identifying  sancfitication  with  justification 
and  with  misrepresenting  the  legal  and  the  evangelical 
elements  of  religion.  He  found  in  them  no  earnest 
striving  in  the  way  of  a  progressive  sanctification.  and 


no  willingness  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity 
for  thorough-going  self-denial  and  persistent  watchful- 
ness and  prayer,  which  they  denounced  as  legalism. 
His  position  hindered  the  Moravians  from  securing  an 
establishment  in  the  regions  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 

In  17-10  an  occurrence  at  Solingen  led  the  authorities 
to  issue  a  positive  prohibition  of  conventicles,  and  Ter- 
steegen saw  his  extended  and  successful  labors  inter- 
rupted. During  ten  years  he  was  able  to  hold  public 
gatherings  only  in  Holland,  whither  he  frequently  jour- 
neyed ;  but  his  correspondence  and  private  laliors  in- 
creased enormously.  He  regarded  the  prohibition  as  a 
trial,  and  counselled  submission.  But  when  in  1750  a 
new  awakening  took  place,  he  began  once  more  to  as- 
sert the  right  of  "private  assemblies."  He  wrote  an 
awakening  sermon  at  this  time  on  2  Cor.  v,  14,  which 
was  favorably  received  and  led  to  the  ultimate  publica- 
tion of  a  series  of  discourses  under  the  title  Geistliche 
Brosamen,  etc.  (1773,  2  vols,  in  4  pts.).  Tliey  represent 
the  culmination  of  his  powers,  and  are  equalled  in  con- 
tents and  method  by  but  few  of  the  productions  of  his 
contemporaries. 

The  favor  with  which  these  sermons  were  received 
brought  their  author  into  general  notice,  and  led  to  the 
appointment  of  a  royal  commissioner  to  inquire  into 
the  work  of  Tersteegen  among  his  adherents.  The 
person  selected  for  this  duty  was  a  member  of  the  high 
consistory  named  Hecker,  a  native  of  the  Rhine  prov- 
inces and  a  friend  to  Tersteegen.  Through  him  the 
latter  was  induced  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  his  faith, 
and  subsequently  a  critique  of  the  O^uvres  du  Philo- 
sophe  de  Sans-souci,  which  elicited  the  approval  of  the 
king.  A  steady  approximation  on  the  part  of  Terstee- 
gen and  his  friends  towards  the  State  Church  is  notice- 
able from  this  period,  but  he  was  never  formally  identi- 
fied with  it  because  of  its  tolerance  of  open  sinners  as 
communicants.  He  discussed  this  question  in  a  tract 
issued  in  1768,  shortly  before  his  decease.  A  feeble  and 
broken  constitution  troubled  him  all  his  days;  but  he 
attained  to  the  age  of  seventy-two  years,  passing  away 
in  a  quiet  slumber  April  3,  1769. 

As  a  poet,  Tersteegen  was  prolific,  and  thoroughly, 
though  evangelically,  mystical.  His  apprehension  of 
the  idea  of  self-renunciation  and  a  blessed  loss  of  self 
in  God  was  so  profound  as  to  prevent  the  Church  of  his 
day  from  appreciating  his  merit.  His  hymns  are  now 
found,  however,  in  the  collections  of  every  German 
Church.  His  principal  collection  of  hymns  was  pub- 
lished in  1729  under  the  title  Geistliches  Blumevgdiihin 
(15th  ed.  Essen,  1855).  He  also  rendered  the  mystical 
poems  of  Labadie  into  German,  and  contributeil  to  the 
collection  known  as  Gottijeheiliyles  llarfenspiel  d.  Kin- 
der, etc.  His  works  have  been  published  in  Germany  by 
G.  D.  Badecker.  His  life  was  written  by  Dr.  Kerleii 
(Miilheim,  1853),  and  Gobel  in  his  Geschichte  d.  christi. 
Lebens,  etc.,  iii,  289-447.  See  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop. 
s.  V. 

Tertia  (Lat.  third),  the  name  given  in  the  early 
Church  to  the  Ihiril  hour  of  prayer;  that  is,  nine  in  the 
morning.  Different  theories  are  given  of  its  origin; 
some  saying  that  it  was  observed  in  regard  to  our  Sav- 
iour's being  condemned  by  Pilate  at  that  time,  others 
that  it  is  in  memory  of  the  Holy  Ghost  coming  upon 
the  apostles  at  that  hour.  This  is  the  reason  assigned 
by  Cassian  and  Basil.  On  all  festivals  this  service 
was  omitted,  because  on  Sundays  the  communion  was 
used,  which  always  began  at  this  hour.  See  Bingham, 
Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  xiii,  ch.  ix,  §  11. 

Tertiana,  the  term  applied  to  the  third  part  of  all 
Church  revenues  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  third  part 
was  received  by  the  bishops  of  that  island.  See  Bing- 
ham, Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  ix,  ch.  viii,  §  6. 

Tertiaries  (Tektius  Okdo  de  Pcenitentia;  Ter- 

TIAUII;  FrATIIES  CONV'EUSI:  also  SORORES  Tertii  Or- 

DiNis)  is  the  name  given  to  the  members  of  a  union 
organized  primarily  in  connection  with  the  mendicant 
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orilers,  but  subsequently  connected  also  with  other  or- 
ders. Tliey  are  not  required  to  live  in  the  convent  or 
unilery:o  tlie  three  i)rinei|)al  vows,  and  were  ilesigned  to 
retain  tiieir  |>lace  in  tlie  world  and  represent  the  order 
in  whose  privileges  they  shared  in  the  common  walks 
of  life.  Their  orii^in  is  traced  back  to  Norbert,  the 
founder  of  the  Order  of  Tra-monstratenses.  The  Tem- 
plars, too, had  a  similar  institution  connected  with  their 
organization.  Tiie  actual  introducticin  of  the  Order  of 
Tertiaries  was  due,  however,  to  Francis  of  Assisi,  and 
dates  back  to  V221,  the  occasion  for  its  creation  being 
the  effect  produced  by  his  preaching  at  Carnario,  where 
men  and  women  in  great  numbers  dissolved  the  matri- 
monial relation  in  order  to  give  themselves  to  repent- 
ance. All  virtuous  and  orthodox  persons  were  received 
into  the  order.  The  rule  forbade  participation  in  fes- 
tivities, disputes,  and  otTensive  wars,  anil  reipiired  works 
of  charity,  diligent  religious  exercises,  an  annual  con- 
vocation for  penance,  and  masses  for  the  souls  of  the 
Tertiaries,  living  or  dead.  The  order  was  governed  by 
.superiors  periodically  chosen.  Its  costume  was  to  be 
of  inferior  stuff,  neither  wholly  white  nor  black,  and 
without  ornament — an  ash-colored  coat  and  ro|)e  being 
finallv  chosen,  over  which  ordinary  secular  clothing  is 
permitted  to  be  worn.  The  female  tertiaries  adopted 
a  similar  rule  and  costume,  witli  the  occasional  addition 
of  a  white  veil.  The  rule  was  confirmed  by  popes  Ho- 
norius  III,  (Jregory  IX,  and  Niciiolas  IV.  The  order 
grew  rapidly,  and  found  favor  in  the  highest  circles, 
having  lunnbered  among  its  members  the  emiieror 
Charles  lY,  kings  Louis  of  France,  Bela  of  Hungary, 
and  Fliilip  of  Spain,  queen  Blanca  of  Castile,  princess 
Ainia  of  Austria,  etc. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  13th  century  a  branch  order 
was  establislied  among  the  male,  and  a  century  later 
among  the  female,  Tertiaries  to  satisfy  the  craving  of 
some  for  a  stricter  rule — the  Regulated  Oi'der  of  Tertia- 
ries (Teitiiirii  Reytdares).  After  a  rapi<i  extension,  this 
secondary  order  separated  into  different  congregations, 
which,  in  substance,  followed  the  Franciscan  ride.  The 
latter,  in  turn,  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  congregations  of 
Hospital  Brothers  and  Sisters.  They  take  the  simple 
vows,  and  an  additional  one  which  binds  them  to  care 
for  the  sick,  and  to  live  in  hospitals  or  unions  known  as 
"families"  and  amenable  to  the  bishops. 

Tradition  credits  Dominic  with  the  founding  of  an 
order  of  Tertiaries,  male  and  female.  An  association  of 
Hollies  and  knights  w'as  formed  by  him,  after  the  con- 
version of  the  Albigenses,  to  recover  the  alienated  prop- 
erty of  the  Church  and  convents.  They  were  accord- 
ingly styled  Milites  de  Militia  Christi.  Their  vow 
bound  them  to  that  work,  to  diligent  attendance  on 
public  worship,  etc.,  and  to  the  wearing  of  a  garb  of 
ashy  hue.  Their  wives  were  pledged  to  promote  the 
objects  of  the  order,  and  were  not  allowed  to  marry 
again  af.er  becoming  widows.  In  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century  this  association  became  an  order  of  peni- 
tents, assumed  the  Dominican  rule,  and  was  placed  un- 
der the  Dominican  general,  receiving  the  title  of-'  Broth- 
ers and  Sisters  of  the  Penance  of  St.  Dominic."  Other 
orders,  e.  g.  the  Augustines,  Jlinims,  Servites,  Trapjiists, 
etc.,  subse(iuently  organized  associations  of  Tertiaries. 
See  Musson,  J'nif/mtit.  Gescfi.  d.  vornehmM.  Munchsor- 
den.  etc,  (Paris,  1751  sq.). — Hcrzog,  Real-luin/khp.  s.  v. 

Ter'tius  (Te^jnoc,  Graecized  from  the  Lat.  tertiiis, 
third;  Vulg.  Tertius)  was  the  amanuensis  of  Paul  in 
writing  the  Eiiistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi,  '22).  A.D.  oo. 
He  was  at  Corinth,  therefore,  and  Cenclirea?,  the  port 
of  Corinth,  at  the  time  when  the  apostle  wmte  to  the 
Cluirch  at  Rome.  It  is  noticeable  that  Tertius  inter- 
cepts the  message  which  Paul  sends  to  the  Roman 
Christians,  and  inserts  a  greeting  of  his  own  in  the  first 
person  singular  {atrnaZi)iica  tyw  TiprioQ).  Both  that 
circumstance  and  the  frequency  of  the  name  among  the 
Romans  may  indicate  that  Tertius  was  a  Roman,  and 
was  known  to  those  whom  Paul  salutes  at  the  close  of 
the  letter.     Sccundus  (Acts  xx,  4)  is  another  instance 


of  the  familiar  usage  of  the  Latin  ordinals  employed  as 
projjcr  names.  The  idle  pedantry  (indulged  in  by  Bur- 
m&wn,  Kxerdt.  Thcvl.  ii.  101  sij. )  which  would  make 
him  and  Silas  the  same  person  because  tertius  and 
i^""'Vj  mean  the  same  in  Latin  and  Hebrew,  hardly 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  (see  Wolf,  Cui-tn  J'/iilokx/ica, 
iii,  295 ) ;  and  equally  idle  is  Roloff^s  conjecture  ( I)e, 
Trib.  Niimin.  Pauli  [Jen.  1731])  and  Storck's  {Exercit. 
de  Tertio,  in  the  Fortges.  niitzl.  Sdmitil,  p.  23)  that  Ter- 
tius is  but  a  pseudonym  for  Paul  himself.  In  regard  to 
the  ancient  practice  of  writing  letters  from  diciation, 
see  Becker's  ddliis,  p.  l.SO.  No  credit  is  due  to  the 
writers  who  speak  of  him  as  bishop  of  Iconium  (see  Fa- 
bricius,  Lux  Evamjelica,  p.  117).  —  Smith.  See  also 
Briegleb,  De  Tertio  (Jen.  1754);  F^ckhard,  De  Signn 
J'duli  ( Viteb.  1687) ;  Hertzog,  De  Suhscriptionihus  Pauli 
(Lips.  1703).     See  Paul. 

Tertre,  Jacques  (as  a  priest  Jeax  Baptiste)  du, 
a  French  missionary,  was  born  at  Calais  in  September, 
1610.  After  travelling  for  some  time,  he  returned  to 
France,  ami  entered  the  Dominican  order  at  Paris  in 
1635.  Five  years  after  he  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to 
the  American  islands,  returned  to  France  in  1658,  and 
died  at  Paris  in  1687.  He  published  Ilistnire  Generale 
des  Antilles  Iluhitees  par  les  Francois  (1667-71,  4  vols. 
4to).     See  Iloefer,  Xuuv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Tertullian(us),  Quintus  Septijiius  Florens,  is 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Latin  fathers  whose  works  are 
now  extant,  and  one  of  the  tnost  notewtirthy  personages 
belonging  to  the  early  Church.  Our  knowledge  of  his 
personal  history  is  extremely  limited.  He  was  born  at 
Carthage  in  A.D.  160,  or  near  that  date,  his  father  be- 
ing a  Roman  centurion  in  the  service  of  the  proconsul 
of  Africa.  His  natural  endowments  were  great,  and 
they  were  supplemented  by  a  comprehensive  course  of 
studies  whose  fruit  appears  in  the  wealth  of  histori- 
cal, legal,  philosophical,  physical,  and  antiquarian  ele- 
ments contained  in  his  writings.  He  was  destined  for 
the  civil  service  of  the  empire,  and  was  accordingly 
traine<l  in  Roman  jurisprudence  and  the  art  of  forensic 
eloquence  (comp.  Euscbius,  //.  F.  ii,  2,  where  Tertullian 
is  described  as  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  Ro- 
mans— not  as  Rutinus  renders  it,  "one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished writers  of  the  Latin  Church" — ''inter  nostros 
scriptores  admodum  clarus").  His  mode  of  argumen- 
tation and  terminology  everywhere  reveal  the  legal 
turn  of  his  mind,  and  his  writings  in  many  places  throw^ 
light  on  disputed  points  of  the  Roman  civil  law. 

Tertullian  was  converted  to  Christianity  when  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  and  he  immediate- 
ly became  its  fearless  champion  against  pagans,  Jews, 
and  heretics,  especially  Gnostics.  He  was  the  first  re- 
ligious teacher  after  the  apostles  who  attained  to  a  clear 
recognition  of  the  mighty  contrast  between  sin  and 
grace,  and  who  presented  it  in  all  its  force  to  the  mind 
of  the  Church.  He  was  married  (see  his  tract  Ad 
Uxorem),  but  nevertheless  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy.  Jerome  says  that  he  was  first  a  presbyter  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  but  his  own  writings  do  not  deter- 
mine whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  spiritual  order 
prior  to  his  lapse  into  Montanism  or  not.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  sojourned  for  a  time  in  Rome  (see  De 
Cullu  Fern.  c.  7  ;  Eusebius,  //.  E.  ii,  2). 

The  transition  to  Montanism  occurred  a  few  years 
after  Tertullian's  conversion,  and  about  A.D.  '202.  The 
act  doubtless  had  its  origin  in  his  eccentric  disposition 
and  rigorous  moral  views,  which  predisposed  him  to  re- 
gard that  heresy  with  favor  and  to  dislike  the  Roman 
Churcli.  Jerome  attributes  it  to  personal  motives  ex- 
cited by  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  the  Roman  clergy, 
and  modern  writers  have  ascribed  it  to  disappointed 
ambition.  We  know,  however,  that  the  penitential 
discipline  of  the  Church  was  administered  at  Rome 
with  exceeding  laxity,  and  that  such  indifference  was 
an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  Tertidlian  (F/iilosophu- 
mena  [ed.  Miller,  Oxon.  1851],  ix,  290).     Assuredly  he 
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did  not  regard  IMontanus  as  the  Paraclete.  He  recog- 
nise.tl  in  the  latter  simply  an  inspired  organ  of  the  Spir- 
it. He,  rather  than  JMontanns,  became  the  head  of  the 
Montanistic  party  in  Africa,  giving  to  their  nndefined 
views  a  theological  character  and  a  conceded  influence 
over  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  establishing  it  on  fonn- 
dations  suthciently  tirm  to  enable  it  to  protract  its  be- 
iniT  down  to  the  oth  century.  He  died  in  old  age,  be- 
tween A.D.  "iiO  and  "240.  The  assertion  that  he  re- 
turned to  the  Catholic  Church  before  he  died  is  some- 
times made,  but  cannot  be  substantiated,  and  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  sect  of  Tertullianists  would  seem 
to  contradict  the  assumption  (see  Neander,  Tertull.  [2d 
ed.],  p.  462;  August.  De  I/cer.  H.  86).  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact,  and  an  argument  in  behalf  of  the  liberal  in- 
terpretation of  ancient  Church  history  for  which  Prot- 
estantism contends,  that  it  was  precisely  this  great  de- 
fender of  Catholic  orthodoxy  against  Cnostic  heresy 
wlio  was  a  schismatic  to  such  a  degree  that  he  has  nev- 
er been  included  by  the  Church  of  Kome  among  the 
number  of  her  saints,  or  among  that  of  the  pah-es  as 
distinguished  from  the  mere  scriptores  ecclesiastici. 

As  a  writer,  Tertullian  was  exceedingly'  fresh  and 
vigorous,  but  also  angular,  abrupt,  and  impetuous.  He 
possessed  a  lively  imagination,  a  fund  of  wit  and  satire, 
as  well  as  of  acquired  knowledge,  and  considerable  depth 
and  keenness;  but  he  was  deficient  in  point  of  logical 
clearness  and  self-possession,  as  well  as  of  moderation, 
and  of  a  thorough  and  harmonious  culture.  He  was  a 
speculative  thinker,  though  tiie  bitter  opponent  of  phi- 
losophy. His  aspiring  mind  sought  in  vain  for  ade- 
quate language  in  which  to  express  itself,  and  struggled 
constantly  to  force  the  ideas  of  Christianity  within  the 
forjns  of  the  Latin  tongue.  His  style  thus  became  ex- 
ceedingly forcible,  nervous,  vivid,  concise,  and  pregnant. 
His  adversaries  were  assailed  without  mercy  and  with 
all  the  weapons  of  truth  and  of  art,  and  nearly  always 
appear  in  his  writings  in  ridiculous  plight.  He  was  the 
direct  opposite  to  Origen,  holding  tlie  extreme  position 
of  realism  on  the  borders  of  materialism.  He  was,  fur- 
thermore, the  pioneer  of  orthodox  anthropology  and 
soteriology,  the  teacher  of  Cyprian,  and  forerunner  of 
Augustine,  in  the  latter  of  whom  his  spirit  was  repro- 
duced in  twofold  measure,  though  without  its  eccen- 
tricities and  angularities.  It  is  possible,  also,  to  trace 
resemblances  between  him  and  Luther  with  respect  to 
native  vigor  of  mind,  profound  earnestness,  unregulated 
passion,  polemical  relentlessness,  etc.;  but  the  father 
lacked  the  childlike  amiability  of  the  Reformer,  who  was 
both  a  lion  and  a  lamb. 

Tertullian's  writings  are  usually  of  brief  extent,  but 
they  traverse  nearly  all  fields  of  the  religious  life,  and 
they  constitute  the  most  prolific  s<iurce  for  the  history  of 
the  Church  and  of  doctrines  in  his  time.  No  satisfac- 
tory classification  of  them  can  be  executed,  because  but 
few  of  them  afford  the  necessary  data  on  which  to  base 
a  scheme.  The  classification  here  presented  rests  upon 
the  nature  of  the  several  writings  as  being  either  Cath- 
olic or  Anticatholic,  in  which  light  the  former  are  con- 
siderably more  numerous  than  the  latter. 

(I.)  Catholic  Wiilinqs,  or  such  us  Defend  Orthodox 
Christianity  af/ainst  Unbelievers  and  /feretics. — jMost  of 
these  works  date  from  the  Montanist  ajra  of  the  au- 
thor's life, 

1.  Apologies  agaiiut  Pagans  and  Jews. — First  of  all, 
the  Apologeticiis,  addressed  to  the  IJonian  magistracy, 
A.D.  198  (Mohler)  or  204  (Kaye),  and  forming  one  of 
the  best  rebuttals  of  the  charges  raised  by  the  heathen 
of  the  time  against  Christianity.  Similar  in  character 
are  the  Ad  yatinyies  Lihri  II.  In  De  Testintonio  Aniince 
the  author  develops  an  argument  for  the  unity  of  CJod 
and  the  reality  of  a  future  state  from  the  innate  percep- 
tions and  feelings  of  the  soul.  In  the  work  A  d  Scapu- 
liim  he  remonstrates  with  the  African  governor  of  that 
name,  who  was  bitterly  persecuting  tlie  Christians. 
The  Adrersus  .ludrvos  Liber  <lraws  from  the  Old-Test, 
lirophcts  the  proof  that  the  Messiah  has  appeared  inthe 
X.— T 


person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (comp.  Hefele,  Tertull.  als 
Apoloffet,  in  the  Tiib.  Quartahrhri/t.  1838,  p.  30-82). 

2.  Doctrinal  and  Polemical  Writings  Aimed  against 
Heretics. — Here  belongs,  first,  the  De  Prwscriptione  Hcb- 
reticorum,  or  rules  to  be  observed  by  Christians  in  deal- 
ing with  heretics.  The  argument  involves,  as  its  finida- 
ineutal  [)rinciple,  the  idea  tliat  heretics,  as  innovators, 
are  under  the  necessity  of  proving  their  positions,  while 
the  Catholic  Church  is  assured  in  its  sole  right  to  the 
allegiance  of  Christendom  bj-  the  uninterrupted  current 
of  apostolical  tradition  and  an  unimpaired  succession,  so 
that  it  need  not  enter  into  controversy  with  heretics. 
After  the  defection  to  Montanism,  Tertullian  wrote 
against  various  individual  heretics,  e.  g.  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Septimius  Sevenis  (A.D.  207  or  208),  Adveisus 
Marcionem  Libri  V,  his  most  extensive  and  learned  po- 
lemico-dogmatical  work,  and  a  principal  source  for  the 
study  of  Gnosticism  : — Adrersus  Hermogenem,  a  painter 
at  Carthage,  who  had  adopted  the  dualistic  theory  of 
the  eternity  of  matter: — Adr:ersvs  Vulentinianos,a.  trag- 
ico-comical  representation  of  the  Valentinian  Gnostics: 
-^and  Scoi-piace,  an  antidote  against  the  scorpion-poison 
of  such  heretics. 

Particular  Gnostical  doctrines  are  assailed  in  De  Bap- 
tismo,  a  defence  of  water-baptism  against  the  Cainites 
and  their  peculiar  theory  of  a  mystical  spiritual  bap- 
tism : — De  Anima,  an  inquiry  into  the  nature,  etc.,  of  the 
soul : — De  Came  Christi,  a  defence  of  the  true  humanity 
of  Christ: — and  De  Resurrectione  Carnis,  a  confutation 
of  the  heresy  which  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
The  tract  Adrersus  Praxeam  assails  the  Phrygian  Anti- 
montanist  Praxeas,  and  confutes  his  patripassionist  er- 
rors in  the  interest  of  the  orthodox  view  of  the  Trinity. 

3.  Ethical  and  Ascetical  Writings. — This  class  is  com- 
posed of  works  of  small  size,  but  of  considerable  value 
to  the  regulation  of  practical  life  and  the  administration 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  list  includes,  De  Ora- 
tione,  an  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  rules  for 
prayer  and  fasting : — De  Spectaculis,  a  warning  against 
theatrical  exhibitions: — De  Idololatria: — Ad  Uxorem 
Libri  II,  advice  to  his  wife  to  govern  her  action  in  case 
she  should  outlive  him  : — De  Paenitentia,  a  Catholic  and 
Antimontanistic  presentation  of  the  doctrine  of  repent- 
ance, dating  from  the  earlier  period  of  his  Christian  life : 
— De  Patientia,  a  coinmendation  of  the  virtue  of  pa- 
tience, accompanied  with  a  lamentation  because  of  his 
own  lack  of  that  virtue  : — A  d  Martgros.  an  exhortation 
addressed  to  the  confessors  who  in  the  time  of  Septimius 
Severus  awaited  in  prison  the  martyr's  death. 

(II.)  Anticatholic  Writings,  in  which  Montanistic  Di- 
vergences from  Catholic  Customs  are  Expresslg  Defended. 
— De  Pudicitia,  a  retraction  of  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  earlier  work  De  Pa'nifeiiti<i.  and  violent  advocacy 
of  the  rigoristic  view  on  which  deadly  sins,  like  inurder, 
adultery,  and  flight  from  persecution,  should  never  be 
condoned: — De  Monogamia,  an  emphatic  denunciation 
of  second  marriages  (comp.  Hauber,  in  Stitd.  it.  Krit. 
1845, No. 3): — De  ExhortationeCastitatis,\n  which  three 
degrees  of  chastity  are  distinguished — the  first,  absolute 
and  lifelong  restraint;  the  second,  continence  from  the 
time  of  baptism  ;  the  third,  refraining  from  contracting 
a  second  marriage: — De  Virginibus  !>/(/«(//.«, denouncing 
the  habit  of  unmarried  women  appearing  in  public  un- 
veiled as  being  contrary  to  nature,  the  will  of  (lod,  and 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  generally  : — De  Habitu  Mu- 
liebri  et  de  Cultu  Eeminarum  condemns  the  adorning  of 
the  person  by  females  with  ornaments,  etc. : — De  Jejuniis 
adrersus  Psychicos  (Catholics)  is  a  defence  of  exag- 
gerated fasting: — De  Euga  denies  the  right  of  Christians 
to  flee  from  persecution: — De  Corona  Militis  commends 
a  Christian  soldier  who  refused  to  wear  the  festive  chap- 
let  on  a  great  occasion  and  suifered  punishment  for  his 
act : — De  Pallia  is  a  witty  explanation  of  his  conduct  in 
wearing  the  pallium  instead  of  the  ordinar}-  Roman 
toga,  difiicnlt  for  us  to  understand  because  of  its  numer- 
ous allusions  to  obscure  customs  of  the  time. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Tertul- 
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Han  was  that  of  Beatus  IJhciianus  (Basle,  1521).  It 
was  followed  by  those  of  I'ameliiis  (Antw.  1579),  Hijial- 
liiis  O'aris,  1G"o4;  Venice,  1744),  Seniler  (Halle,  1770- 
73,  G  vols.),  Leopold  in  Gersdorf,  Bill.  I'utr.  Kcd.  I.dtin. 
Selectu  (Lips.  1839-41),  parts  iv-vii,  and  Migiie  (I'aris, 
1X44).  Tiic  latest  and  best  edition  is  that  of  Oelder, 
{I.  Sept.  l-'lonitt.  Ttrtiill.  etc.  (Lips.  1853,  3  vols.).  VdI. 
iii  contains  tlic  dissertations  on  Tertullian  of  Panielins, 
Allix,  Nic.  de  Noiirry,  Moshciin,  Jsosselt.  Seraler,  and 
Kave.  Tiie  life  of  Tertidlian  has  been  written  by 
Neander.  .1  iilii/nosliciis,  Geist  ties  Tertul.  n.  Kinl.  in  de.isen 
Sthriflen  (  Berl.  1825;  2d  ed.  1849);  llesselberg,  Ter- 
tiillicins  Le/nx'  (Dorpat,  1848),  pt.i,"  Life  and  Writings;" 
Kave  [Anglican  bisliop  of  Lincoln],  Jurl.  Hist,  of  the  id 
(iiiii'Sil  Ccnturieg  lllust.from  the  Writi/if/s  ofTertidUan 
(Lond.  1845;  3d  ed.  1848).  See  Mijiiler,  I'atrokxjie 
(ed.  Keithmayr,  Katisbon,  1840),  i,  701-790;  Biihringer, 
Kirche  Vhristi  (Zurich,  1842).  I,  i,  270-374;  Hase,  A'tV- 
chengesch.  (7th  ed.),  §  84,  p.  109;  Kurtz,  llandb.  d.  Kir- 
rhenyesc/i.  (3el  ed.),  i,  307;  llauck,  Tcrtiilliiiits  I.cbm 
und  Wiike  (  Lrlang.  1877  )  ;  ller/.oii,  lieid- Enci/Hop. 
s.  v.;  Smith,  Dirt.  «f  Or.  and  Rom.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Tertul'lus  (^TiprvWoQ,  a  diminutive  from  the  Ro- 
man name  'J'atius,  analogous  to  Lucnllus  from  Lucius, 
Fubullus  from  Fubius,  etc.),  '"a  certain  orator"  (Acts 
xxiv,  1)  who  was  retained  by  tlie  high-priest  and  San- 
hedrim to  accuse  the  apostle  Paul  at  Ciusarea  before 
tlie  lioman  itrocurator  Antonius  Felix.  A.D.  55.  See 
1'aii..  He  evidently  belonged  to  the  class  of  profes- 
sional orators,  multitudes  of  whom  were  to  be  found  not 
only  in  IJome,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  to  which 
they  had  betaken  themselves  in  the  hope  of  finding  oc- 
cupation at  the  tribunals  of  the  provincial  magistrates. 
Botii  from  his  name,  and  from  the  great  probability 
that  the  proceedings  were  conducted  in  Latin  (see  es- 
pecially jMilman,  Bampton  Lectures  for  1827,  p.  185, 
iiiite),  we  may  infer  that  Tertullus  was  of  Koman,  or  at 
all  events  of  Italian,  origin.  The  Sanhedrim  would  nat- 
urally desire  to  secure  his  services  on  account  of  their 
own  ignorance  both  of  the  Latin  language  and  of  the 
ordinary  i)rocedure  of  a  Homan  law-court;  for  the  Jews, 
as  well  as  the  other  peoples  suliject  to  the  Komaiis,  in 
their  accusations  and  processes  before  the  Poman  mag- 
istrates, were  obliged  to  follow  the  forms  of  the  Koman 
law,  (if  wliich  they  knew  little.  The  different  i)rov- 
iiices,  and  |iarticularly  the  principal  cities,  consequent- 
ly abounded  with  persons  who,  at  the  same  time  advo- 
cates and  orators,  were  equally  reatiy  to  plead  in  civil 
actions  or  to  iiarangue  on  public  affairs.  This  they  did, 
cither  in  Greek  or  Latin,  as  the  place  or  occasion  re- 
(piired. 

The  exordium  of  his  speech  is  designed  to  conciliate 
the  good  will  of  the  procurator,  and  is  accordingly  over- 
charged with  flattery.  There  is  a  strange  contrast  be- 
tween the  opening  clause — TroXXT/c  iifn'jvtji;  Tvyxavov- 
Tf  c  Ci'i  auii — and  the  brief  summary  of  the  procurator's 
administration  given  by  Tacitus  (llist.y,  9):  "Anto- 
nius Felix  p(r  omnem  s:evitiam  ac  libidinem,  jus  regium 
servili  ingenio  exercuit"  (com[).  Tacit.  Ami.  xii,  54). 
But  the  commendations  of  Tertidlus  were  not  altogether 
unfounded,  as  Felix  had  really  succeeded  in  putting 
down  several  seditious  movements.  See  F'ki.ix.  It  is 
not  very  easy  to  determine  whether  Luke  has  preserved 
tlie  oration  of  Tertidlus  entire.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
iiave  the  elaborate  and  artilicial  opening,  which  can 
hardly  be  other  than  an  accurate  report  of  that  part  of 
the  speech;  and,  on  the  other  hanil,  we  have  a  narra- 
tive which  is  so  very  dry  and  concise  that,  if  there  were 
nothing  more,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  orator  siiould 
liave  been  called  in  at  all.  Tlie  difficulty  is  increased 
if.  in  accordance  with  the  greatly  ijreponderating  weight 
of  external,  authority,  we  omit  the  words  in  Acts  xxiv, 
(i-8,  Koi  KfiTu  Tuv  I'l^iirfpov  .  .  .  t(>\KT~rcn  Itti  (tK  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  most  natural  to  conclude  that  the 
iiistorian,  who  was  almost  certainly  an  ear-witness, 
merely  gives  an  abstract  of  the  speech,  giving,  howev- 
er, in  full  the  most  salient  points,  and  those  which  had 


the  most  forcibly  impressed  themselves  upon  him,  such 
as  the  exordium  and  the  character  ascribed  to  Paul 
(ver.  5). 

The  doubtful  reading  in  vers.  t)-8,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  seems  likelv  to  remain  an  un- 
solved difliculty.  Against  the  external  evidence  there 
would  be  nothing  to  urge  in  favor  of  the  disputed  pas- 
sage, were  it  not  that  the  statement  which  remains  af- 
ter its  removal  is  not  merely  extremely  brief  (its  brevi- 
ty may  be  accounted  for  in  the  manner  already  suggest- 
ed), but  abrupt  and  awkward  in  point  of  construction. 
It  may  be  added  that  it  is  easier  to  refer  Trnp'  ov  (ver. 
8)  to  the  tribune  Lysias  than  to  Paul.  F'or  arguments 
founded  on  the  words  koi  kcito.  .  .  .  Kpirtiv  (ver.  O) — 
arguments  which  are  dependent  on  the  genuineness  of 
the  disputed  words — see  Lardner,  Credibility  of  the  Gos- 
pel History,  bk.  i,  ch.  ii ;  Biscoe,  On  the  Acts,  vi,  16. 

We  ought  not  to  pass  over  without  notice  a  strange 
etymology  for  the  name  Tertullus  proposed  by  Calmet, 
in  the  place  of  which  anotlier  has  been  suggested  by  his 
English  editor  (ed.  18;!0),  who  takes  credit  for  having 
rejected  '"fanciful  and  improbable"  etymologies,  and 
substituted  improvements  of  his  own.  Whether  the 
suggestion  is  an  improvement  in  this  case  the  reader 
will  judge:  •'Tertullus,  TfprvXXoc,  liar,  impost  or,  ivDin 
TipuToKoyoc,  a  teller  of  .stories,  a  cheat.  [(^«/.— Was  his 
true  appellation  Ter-Tullius,  'thrice  Tully,' that  is,  ex- 
tremely eloquent,  varied  by  Jewish  wii  into  Tertul- 
lus?]"— Smith;  Kitto. 

Teschenniacher,  Wkiinkr,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  Juliers-Cleves-Berg,  and  a  writer  of 
some  prominence  in  ecclesiastical  and  political  literature, 
was  born  at  Elberfeld  in  September,  1589.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Herborn  and  Heidelberg,  and  afterwards  served 
the  Church  from  ItilO  or  1611  until  1633  in  her  pulpits, 
where  he  gained  the  reputation  of  an  eloquent  and  able 
preacher  of  the  Word.  His  services  were  much  in  re- 
quest by  the  churches,  EHicrfeld,  Cleves,  and  Emmerich, 
at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  Brandenburg  government, 
being  his  jirincipal  fields  of  labor.  He  was  also  greatly 
esteemed  for  his  fine  tact  and  skill  in  diplomacy,  quali- 
ties that  led  to  his  selection  for  the  conduct  of  many 
affairs  in  which  the  preservation  and  w-elfare  of  the 
Protestant  churches  of  the  duchy  were  at  stake  during 
that  stormy  period  of  religious  wars.  He  was,  however, 
of  hasty  temperament  and  exceedingly  self-willed,  so 
that  he  frequently  came  into  conflict  with  other  clergy- 
men, and  occasioned  the  government,  which  wished  him 
well,  considerable  trouble  in  the  effort  to  sustain  him. 
His  retireirient  from  the  pulpit  was  the  result  of  a  col- 
lision with  Stover,  a  newly  appointed  colleague  to  his 
charge.  He  removed  to  Xanten  and  gave  himself  to 
literary  labors  until  his  death,  on  Good-Friday,  April  2. 
1638.  Teschenmacher's  writings  are  chiefly  historical 
in  character,  and  of  brief  extent.  They  are,  Repetilio 
Brevis  Cathol.  et  Orthodox.  Bel.,  quee  jSim/vldris  Dei  Be- 
iiejicio  ante  Seeculum  a  Papatii  lieform.  in  Clirife,  .Julier, 
Montium  Ducatibus,  etc.  (Veselise,  1635,  43  pp.): — An- 
nates Eccles.  Reformationis  Kcclesiinum  Clirire,  etc. 
(1633) : — Annales  Clivier,  etc.  (1638;  2d  ed.  by  Dithmar. 
Frank f.-on-t he-Oder,  1721),  a  political  work  which  is 
still  valuable.  Works  in  MS.:  Sermons: — A  Commiiituri/ 
on  the  Epistles  to  the  Co?-inthi(tvs,  in  Latin: — Annalium. 
Keel.  Ejjitome  in  qua  preecipue  Gravissima  Qucestio  ex- 
plieatur  de  Successione  et  Statu  Eccl.  Christ,  etc.  An 
autolnograjihy  in  exienso,  and  a  biography  by  P.  Tesch- 
enmacher,  are  both  lost. — Herzog,  Real-Eiiri/klop.  s.  v. 

Tesseree  (toh'us).  The  early  Christians,  when  com- 
pelled to  travel,  were  careful  to  secure  a  recognition  by 
their  fellow-Christians  wherever  they  went.  They  were 
always  provided  with  letters  of  recommendation;  and 
when  arriving  in  a  strange  town  had  only  to  inquire 
for  the  church,  and  to  produce  these  letters,  when  tliev 
were  received  as  brethren,  and  provided  with  every  ac- 
commodation during  their  stay.  —  Faitsxr,  Eccles.  Diet. 
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Test,  the  imposition  of  an  oath,  or  any  other  act  by 
which  the  reUgious  principles  of  any  individual  are  jitit 
to  proof.  Tests  and  disabilities  are  distinct  from  pen- 
alties jiroperly  so  called :  it  would  be  absurd  to  talk  of 
2>Hiiishiii(i  any  one  for  being  a  woman,  a  minor,  a  per- 
son destitute  of  natural  capacity,  or  opportunities  of  ed- 
ucation, etc.,  on  the  grounil  that  these  are  excluded  as 
untit  for  certain  othces  and  privileges.  Yet  test  laws 
do  operate  as  a  punishment;  not  because  they  are  cause 
of  pain,  but  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  produce  that 
.change  of  conduct  which  punishment  is  designed  to 
produce. 

Test  Acts,  also  called  Couporatiox  Acts,  the 
-popular  name  given  to  two  English  statutes  imposing 
certain  oaths  on  the  holders  of  public  olHces.  Act  18 
Charles  IF,  c.  2,  directs  that  all  magistrates  shall  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  as  well  as  an 
oath  renouncing  the  doctrine  that  it  is  lawful  to  take 
arms  against  the  king;  and  provides  that  they  must  re- 
ceive the  communion  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England  within  a  year  before  election.  Act 
25  Charles  II.  c.  1,  imposed  the  like  conditions  on  the 
holders  of  all  public  offices,  civil  and  military,  and 
obliged  them,  in  addition,  to  abjure  all  belief  in  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation.  These  acts,  which  were 
practically  evaded  to  a  large  extent  by  means  of  an  act 
■of  indemnity  passed  every  year,  were  repealed  by  9 
(ieorge  IV,  c.  17,  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacrament,  for  which  a  declaration  set  forth 
in  that  act  was  substituted.  A  statute  of  William  IV 
substituted  a  declaration  for  an  oath  in  most  govern- 
ment offices.  A  new  form  of  oath  has  been  substituted 
for  the  oaths  of  supretnacy,  allegiance,  and  abjuration 
by  21  and  22  Victoria,  c.  48. — Chambers's  Enajclop.  s.  v.; 
see  Skeats,  Hist,  of  Free  Churches  of  Eiifjlaiid  (see  In- 
dex). 

Testament  is  the  frequent  rendering,  in  the  New 
Test.,  of  tlie  (ireek  CiaSri'jKi]  (literally  a  disposal),  and 
both  are  used  in  two  distinct  senses  (see  Cremer,  Lex. 
ofN.-T.  Greek,  p.  57G  sq.). 

1.  The  natural,  and  in  classical  Greek,  as  in  ordinar\' 
English,  the  oidy,  signification  is  a  devisement  by  will 
or  legacy  (Plutarch,  De  Adnlat.  28;  Flato,  Lefig.  922; 
Demosth.  1136,  12),  and  in  this  sense  the  word  occurs 
ill  Heb.  ix,  10,  17.     See  Inhekitasck. 

2.  But  the  more  common  signification  in  the  New 
Test,  is  one  that  has  come  over  from  the  Sept.,  which 
often  uses  Cia^t'jKi]  as  a  rendering  of  the  Heb.  rii"l3,  or 
covenant;  and  in  this  sense  '-testament"  is  the  render- 
ing in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Greek  word  in  Heb.  vii,22;  ix, 
20:  Kev.  xi,  19;  and  especially  in  the  phrase  the  new 
testament  (Matt,  xxvi,  28;  Mark  xiv,  24;  Luke  xxii, 
20;  1  Cor.  iii.  6;  Heb.  ix,  15  [i.  e.  "new  covenant,"  as 
in  Heb.  viii,  8  ;  xii,  24]  ),  which  has  gained  currency  as 
the  title  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  as  a  whole.  See 
New-Enr/lander,  May,  1857,  Lond.  (Wesleyan)  Quur. 
Rev.  Jul}',  1857.     See  Covenant. 

TESTAMENT,  Old  and  New.  When  the  books 
written  by  the  apostles  of  .Jesus  Christ,  or  by  apostolic 
men,  came  to  be  placed  alongside  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Hebrews,  as  comprising  the  entire  scriptural  canon, 
it  became  necessary  to  distinguish  the  two  divisions  bv' 
appropriate  designations.  A  usage  which  already  pre- 
vailed furnished  the  designations  required.  The  gra- 
cious engagements  into  which  God  was  pleased  to  enter 
with  indivieluals  and  communities  bear  in  the  Old  Test. 
the  name  of  H'^'na,  or  covenant  (q.  v.),  and  to  tliis  cor- 
responds the  Greek  ciaSrtjKi]  in  the  Sept.  and  New  Test. 
Of  these  covenants  two  stand  out  from  all  the  rest  as 
of  pre-eminent  importance — God's  covenant  with  Israel 
mediated  by  Moses,  and  that  covenant  which  he  prom- 
ised to  establish  through  the  Messiah.  In  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  this  latter  is  designated  "^T^"in  r\"i"i3,  t)  Kaivi) 
Sia<i!]ici]  (Jer.  xxxi,  31),  and  this,  adopted  by  our  Lord 
(Matt,  s.wi,  28),  and  familiarly  used  by  the  apostles  (2 


Cor.  iii,  6 ;  Heb.  ix,  15,  etc.),  would  naturally  suggest 
the  application  of  the  phrase  r/  TraXaia  Pta^tiKtj  to  the 
former.  Among  the  Jews  such  expressions  as  mnnb 
rr^iatl,  TrXaict<;  Tiig  SiaBl]Kr]c,  for  the  tablets  on  which 
the  law  was  inscribed  (Deut.  ix,  9) ;  rii~>3n  ""SD,  /3i- 
jSXiov  Ttjc  Sia^{]K}]i:  (Exod.  xxiv,7 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,21 ;  1 
Mace,  i,  57),  /Si/iAoe  cinSrljiciji:  (Ecclus.  xxiv,  23),  were 
in  common  use.  From  these  it  is  an  easy  transition  to 
such  an  expression  as  that  of  the  apostle  (2  Cor.  iii.  14), 
»;  avdyvioiJit;  Tiji;  TraXaiuQ  Sia!dliK>]c,  where  the  name 
appropriate  to  the  thing  contained  is  used  of  that  which 
contains  it.  There  thus  arose  in  the  Greek  Church  the 
usage  of  the  phrases  t)  TraXaid  StaBlftci]  and  »';  Knwt) 
^uihi]Kr}  as  designations  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
sacred  writings  respectively.  In  the  Latin  Church  the 
usage  prevailed  of  calling  these  Vetus  et  Novum  Testa- 
inentum.  Why  the  word  Testamentum  was  selected  to 
represent  Sia^qKi}  rather  than  Fadus  or  Pactum  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  former  rather  than 
the  latter  is  the  proper  equivalent  of  the  Greek  word. 
Hence  in  the  old  Itala  made  from  the  Sept.  it  is  always 
used  where  the  Greek  has  dia^ljKi];  and  in  the  Vulgate 
it  is  used  similarly  in  those  books  that  remain  in  the 
old  version,  whereas  in  those  which  Jerome  translated 
from  the  Hebrew  n'^~i3  is  represented  by  fcedus  or  pac- 
tum. That  this  usage  was  an  early  one  in  the  Latin 
Church  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Tertullian  (Adv. 
Marc,  iv,  1)  :  "  Duos  Deos  dividens  (Marcion)  alterum 
alterius  Instrumenti  vel,  quod  niarps  Usui  est  dicere,  Tes- 
tamenti."  The  use  of  Testamentum,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  universally  accepted  till  a  much  later 
period.  In  the  passage  quoted  Tertullian  evidently 
gives  the  preference  to  the  word  instrumentum,  a  term 
used  technically  to  denote  a  writing  by  which  anything 
is  to  be  attested  or  proved  (c(nnp.  Quintil.  Inst.  Oral. 
xii,  8, 12) ;  and  this  is  the  word  he  generally  uses  (comp. 
Adv.  Marc,  iv,  2;  l)e  Pudic.  c.  12,  etc.).  Rufinus  also 
has  "  novum  et  vetus  instrumentum"  {Expos.  Symb. 
Apostol.) ;  and  Augustine  uses  both  instrumentum  and 
testamentum  in  the  same  context  (De  Civ.  Dei,  xx,  4). 
Lactantius,  however,  freely  uses  testamentum  as  a  well- 
accredited  term  when  lie  wrote  {Inst.  Div.  iv,  20). 

From  the  Vulgate  and  the  usage  of  the  Latin  fathers. 
Testament  has  naturally  passed  into  the  title  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  English  and  most  of 
the  European  versions.— Kitto.  See  New  Testament  ; 
Old  Testament, 

Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  The, 
is  one  of  the  seventy-two  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Old 
Test,  which  were  at  one  time  in  circidation,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Epiphanius  {Lib.  de  Mensuris  et  Ponderibus,  §  10), 
it  formed  one  of  the  twenty-two  canonical  books  sent  by 
the  Jews  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.    See  Apocrypha. 

I.  Author  of  the  Work  and  his  Object. — There  can  b«f 
no  dispute  that  the  writer's  main  object  and  purpose 
was  the  conversion  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  To  gain  his  object  his  appeal  is  based  not 
on  the  authority  of  INIoses  or  the  law  of  Sinai,  but  is  re- 
ferred back  to  the  earlier  period  of  the  patriarchs,  where, 
underlying  the  simple  covenant  between  God  and  man. 
were  latent  the  first  germs  of  Christianitv.  From  this 
it  has  been  inferred  that  the  writer  himself  was  a  Jew. 
Grabe,  the  first  who  treated  at  length  of  the  Testaments, 
thought  that  the  writing  in  question  was  the  work  of  a, 
Jew  shortly  before  tlie  Christian  jera;  and  to  account, 
for  the  presence  of  passages  which  no  Jew  could  possi- 
bly have  written,  he  had  recourse  to  the  theory  of  inter^ 
polation.  This  opinion,  however,  has  found  but  little 
favor,  and  critics  have  generally  agreed  to  tlie  conclu- 
sions of  Nitzsch,  who  definitely  attributed  the  work  to  a 
Judffio-Christian  writer,  an  opinion  adopted  now  even 
by  Kitschl,  who  in  18,50  maintained  that  author  was  a. 
Cliristiau  of  Pauline  tendencies.  Without  entering  upon 
the  different  views  advanced  on  this  point,  we  pass  oa 
lu  the  _ 
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II.  Time  of  Composition. — That  it  was  not  composed 
bcfiiri!  A.D.  70  we  may  inter  from  tlie  author's  alhisioii 
to  the  tiestructioii  of  Jerusalem,  which  assigns  to  the 
Testiimcitls  a  date  subsequent  to  this  event.  On  the 
other  iiand,  it  is  already  quoted  by  Tertullian  {Adv. 
.Uarc.  V,  1 ;  Scorp.  e.  13)  and  Origen  {Horn,  in  Jos.  xv, 
c.  6) ;  and  thus  we  may  safely  infer,  without  quoting 
the  different  opinions,  tliat  the  most  (irobablc  date  for 
iis  composition  is  XO-l  10  or  120  of  our  ;era. 

III.  LiinijiuKjc  in  ir/iick  the  Work  was  Written The 

Ten/iinients,  as  we  have  it  now,  was  no  doubt  written 
in  the  Hellenistic  Greek,  in  whicli  we  now  possess  the 
work.  (Jrabe  maintained  that  it  was  originally  writ- 
ten in  Hebrew  and  was  translated  into  Greek  with  the 
canonical  books  of  the  (Md  Test.  But  against  this  view 
it  has  been  argued  that  already  the  title  of  the  book,  oi 
(Ua^)/fc"ai  Tojv  iji'  Uarpiapxioi',  indicates  its  Greek  orig- 
inal, because  the  Hebrew  r"3"]2  or  mi^  would  have 
been  presented  by  the  Greek  tuXoylat,  ijToXai,  or  j-iap- 
Tvpia.  We  also  find  a  number  of  instances  of  parono- 
masia, hardly  possible  on  the  hypotliesis  of  a  Hebrew 
original.  Such  are  a^trfiv  .  .  .  vov^frtiv,  cKpaipetriQ 
.  .  .  avaipKnq  (Test,  ./nilafi,  note  23),  Xtj^ui^  .  .  .  Xotjxog 
{ibiil.) ;  iv  T(t^H  .  . .  drriKTOv  {Xapht.  note  2),  ra^ic  .  .  . 
(iTaS.ia  {ibi(J.  3).  We  find  various  expressions  pertain- 
ing to  the  (ireek  philosophy,  as  Sia^ytaic,  a'i<7Srt]atg, 
(fivaiQ  TtXoQ,  Cial^ot'Xiuv,  nv^iiiovXtiniv  rivt.  Taking 
all  in  all,  we  are  led  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  orig- 
inally written  in  tJreek  (see  Nitzsch,  De  Test.  XII  Patr. 
I  Witemb.  1810],  p.  IG;  Vorstman,  Disquis.  de  Testam. 
XII  I'dtriarch.  p.  8  sq.). 

IV.  Contents  of  the  Testaments. — The  work  professes 
to  be,  as  its  name  implies,  the  utterances  of  the  dying 
patriarchs,  the  sons  of  .Jacob,  to  their  children.  In  these 
are  given,  more  or  less  briefly,  the  narrative  of  their 
lives,  with  some  particidars  not  to  be  found  in  the 
.-cri|)lural  account,  and  there  are  biiiit  thereon  various 
moral  precepts  for  the  guidance  of  their  descendants,  who 
may  thereby  be  preserved  from  the  snares  into  which 
their  fathers  fell.  '•  Still,"  says  Vorstman,  "all  the  pa- 
triarchs are  convinced  that  their  children  will  deal  wick- 
edly, falling  away  from  ( iod,  detiling  themselves  with  the 
sins  of  every  nation.  They  therefore  prophesy  what  is 
to  come;  they  foretell  the  troubles  impending  on  their 
children.  I5ut  they  venture  to  raise  more  joyous  strains 
than  these,  (iod  himself  is  to  put  an  end  to  their  trou- 
bles; he  will  visit  his  people;  he  will  break  the  power 
of  sin.  Prophecies  of  a  Messiah  are  brought  forward  by 
the  patriarchs.  With  such  hopes  they  die.  Their  dis- 
courses, therefore,  may  justly  be  called  Testaments,  when 
at  the  point  of  death  they  speak  to  their  children  their 
last  words.  They  leave  to  them  nothing  save  injunc- 
tions and  prophecies.  The  words  of  Benjamin  (c.  10) 
will  apply  equally  to  all :  rai'ira  ji'ip  dvri  waarji;  kXjj- 
povojiiai:  vjiai;  CtSanKuj." 

V.  .'\te.fsianic  Ideas  of  the  Book. — The  ^Messianic  views 
are  strongly  tinged  by  national  feeling.  The  Messiah, 
combining  in  himself  the  functions  of  high-]iriest  and 
of  king,  is  to  arise  from  the  tribe  of  Levi  as  well  as  from 
the  tribe  of  .Judah.  Siill  there  is  a  tendency  through- 
out which  aims  at  teaching  that  his  high-priestly  office 
is  greater  than  his  kingly  one.  The  Jlessianic  passages 
having  reference  to  the  jjromised  Messiah  of  Israel  may 
be  divided  into  such  as  speak  of  him  as  divine— as  (iod 
coming  into  the  world  in  the  likeness  of  man — and  into 
such  as  refer  to  him  as  man  alone.  Of  the  latter  we 
read  in  Test.  Levi.  e.  l(i,  "And  the  man  {eivSpa)  who 
rcneweth  the  law  by  the  pr)wer  of  the  Most  High  shall 
ye  call  a  deceiver ;  and  at  last,  as  ye  sujjiiose,  ye  will 
slay  him,  not  knowing  his  resurrection  {di'dtrTtjfia), 
wickedly  taking  the  innocent  blood  upon  your  own 
heads.  And  because  of  him  shall  your  holy  jdaces  be 
desolate."  .  .  .  .Judah  (c.  24)  says,  "And  after  these 
things  a  star  shall  arise  to  you  out  of  .Jacob  in  peace, 
and  a  man  (dv^pwirot;')  shall  rise  up  of  my  seed,  as  a 
sun  of  righteousness,  walking  with  the  sons  of  men  in 


meekness  and  righteousness,  and  no  sin  shall  be  found 
in  him."  Najjhtali  says  (c.  4),  "  Until  the  compassion 
{oTrXdyxvoi')  of  the  Lord  shall  come,  a  man  (dv^pw- 
TToc)  working  righteousness  and  showing  mercy  to  all 
that  are  afar  oft'aiul  to  those  that  are  near." 

Such  are  the  only  passages  which  dwell  merely  on 
the  human  nature  of  the  Messiah.  Let  us  look  at  those 
which  refer  to  his  divine  nature.  Thus  the  jiatriarch 
Dan  (c.  t>)  bids  his  children  "draw  near  to  God  and  to 
the  angel  that  intercedeth  for  you  (r<>7  9f(/j  Kai  tijj  ayyi- 
Xip  Ti{i  TTrtpairoi'ji/ti'f/j  i'^idr).  He  is  called  "  the  me- 
diator between  God  and  men"  (oj'inft,"  fffrt  /.ttffiriig  Gtov 
Kai  dvSrpojTTwiA.  "His  name  .shall  be  in  every  place 
in  Israel,  and  among  the  Gentiles,  Saviour"  (ri  St  6vo- 
f.ia  aiiTur  tarai  tv  Trnj'Tl  roTTi/j  'lrron;/X  Kai  tvTolg  t^ff- 
ai  1,wTlip).  Levi  (c.  4")  speaks  of  the  ]\Iessiah  as  v'tii: 
Kvpiov.  Simeon  (c.  C)  speaks  of  '■  the  Lord,  the  Great 
God  of  Israel,  who  shall  appear  upon  the  earth  as  man, 
and  who  shall  save  all  the  (Jenfiles  and  the  race  of  Is- 
rael." Judah  (c.  22)  tells  his  children,  "Among  the 
Gentiles  shall  my  kingdom  he  consummated,  imtil  the 
salvation  shall  have  come  to  Israel;  until  the  appearing 
of  the  (iod  of  righteousness  to  give  (luietness  in  peace 
to  Jacob  and  all  nations."  Asher  (c.  7)  tells  his  chil- 
dren that  they  should  be  dispersed  throughout  the 
world  until  "the  Most  High  should  visit  the  earth, 
himself  coming  as  a  man  (ai^S-poJTrof).  eating  and  drink- 
ing with  men.  .  .  .  He  shall  save  I^rael  and  all  the  (ien- 
tiles;  God  speaking  in  the  person  of  man"  (Hfcf  tic  di'- 
Cpa  VTroKpu'ufitvoi:).  Joseph  (c.  19 )  says  to  his  children, 
"And  I  saw  that  from  Judah  was  born  a  virgin  wearing 
a  linen  garment,  and  from  her  went  forth  a  lamb  with- 
out spot"  («//vt)c  dj-ieopioc).  That  reference  is  here 
made  to  the  sinlessness  of  the  Messiah  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Ilagenbach  (in  his  Doymt'Wiesrhn-hie,  p.  143,  ed, 
3)  refers  to  Hippoh'tus  as  furnishing  the  first  instance  of 
the  application  of  the  word  "spotless"  to  our  Lord,  but 
we  have  here  an  earlier  example.  Thus  Benjamin  (c.  3) 
speaks  of  "the  Lamb  fif  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,"  that  "  spotless  he  shall  be  delivered  up  for  the 
wicked,  and  sinless  shall  he  die  for  the  ungodly."  Levi 
tells  his  children  that  they  shall  slay  the  Messiah  and 
"wickedly  take  the  innocent  (d^i^oc)  blood  upon  their 
heads."  Judah  (c.  24)  says,  "No  sin  shall  be  found  in 
him." 

As  to  the  office  of  the  Messiah,  he  is  continually  spo- 
ken of  both  as  king  and  high-priest  (Sim.  c.  7 ;  Gad,  c.  8 ; 
Dan,  c.  5;  Jos.  c.  19).  As  king  springing  from  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (^'im.  c.  7),  he  is  to  wage  war  and  to  triumph 
over  Beliar,  the  personification  of  the  kingdom  of  evil 
(Levi,  c.  18 ;  Dan,  c.  5,  6 ;  Benj.  c.  3).  As  high-priest  he 
was  to  have  no  successor  (Levi,  c.  18),  i.  e.  with  him  the 
offering  of  sacrifices  was  to  come  to  an  end.  The  Jles- 
siah  is  a  Saviour;  Levi  is  bidden  to  "proclaim  concern- 
ing him  who  shall  redeem  Israel"  (c.  2;  I)an,c.h\  Jos. 
c.  19  ;  JienJ.  c.  3) ;  and  another  patriarch  adds,  "  He  that 
believes  in  him  shall  reign  in  truth  in  the  heavens" 
(Dan,  c.  5).  The  Messiah  was  to  suffer:  "Thy  sons 
shall  lay  hands  upon  him  to  crucify  him"  {Levi,  c.  i); 
"and  he  shall  enter  into  the  front  of  the  Temjile  {tuv 
irpCoTov  vaov),  and  there  shall  the  Lord  be  treated  with 
outrage  and  he  shall  be  lifted  uji  upon  a  tree"  {Uenj.  c. 
9 ;  see  also  Levi,  c.  10, 14, 16).  The  rending  of  the  Tem- 
ple vail  is  alluded  to  as  the  act  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
went  over  to  the  (ientiles :  "  The  vail  of  the  Temple  shall 
be  rent,"  says  Benjamin  (c.  9),  "and  the  Spirit  of  (iod 
shall  be  removed  unto  the  Gentiles  as  fire  poured  forth." 
Levi  (c.  10)  says,  "  The  vail  of  the  Temple  shall  be  rent, 
that  it  shall  not  cover  your  shame."  As  to  the  Jlessiah's 
ascension  and  triumphant  reception  into  heaven,  see 
Levi,  c.  18;  Benj.  c.  9.  That  he  was  to  return  to  future 
judgment,  comp.  Levi,  c.  16. 

VI.  Dogmatical  and  Ethical  Ideas. — The  salvation  of 
the  Messiah  is  to  be  obtained  by  faith  as  the  means  of  jus- 
tification with  God  :  The  kingdom  of  evil  is  to  come  to  an 
end  "on  the  day  on  which  Israel  shall  believe"  {Dan,  c. 
6).     "As  many  as  have  believed  in  him  on  earth  shall 
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rejoice  with  hira  when  all  shall  rise  aiiain,  some  to  glory 
ami  some  to  shame"  {Henj.  c.  10).  Allusion  is  made  to 
the  importance  of  baptism  for  this  eml.  Thus  Levi  (c. 
16)  tells  his  children  the  punishment  that  shall  befall 
them  for  their  treatment  of  the  Messiah:  "Ye  shall  be 
a  curse  among  the  Gentiles  and  shall  be  scattered  abroad 
until  he  shall  again  visit  you  and  in  pity  shall  take  you 
to  himself  ti'  Tricrti  Kai  vSart."  The  same  patriarch 
(c.  18)  again  says  of  the  Messiah,  "In  water  shall 
he  himself  give  the  glory  of  the  Lord  of  his  sons  in 
truth  forever."  Both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 
shall  rise  again ;  the  former  to  rejoice  with  the  Messiah, 
the  latter  to  weep  and  lament  and  to  be  destroj-ed  for- 
ever (comp.  Judah,  c.  25;  ISim.  c.  6;  Levi,  c.  18;  Zeb. 
c.  10).  Benjamin  declares  (c.  10),  "Then  shall  ye  be- 
hold Enoch,  Noah,  Shem,  and  Abraham  and  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  arising  on  the  right  hand  in  joy ;  then  shall  we 
also  arise,  each  one  in  our  tribe,  and  worship  the  king  of 
heaven.  .  .  .  And  as  many  as  believed  on  him  upon  earth 
shall  rejoice  with  him  when  all  shall  arise,  some  to  glory 
and  some  to  contempt.  And  the  Lord  shall  judge  Is- 
rael first,  even  for  the  wrong  they  did  to  him ;  for  when 
he  came  as  a  deliverer,  God  in  the  flesh,  they  believed 
him  not.  And  then  shall  he  judge  all  the  nations,  as 
many  as  believed  him  not  when  he  appeared  upon  earth." 

Man,  who  has  been  formed  in  the  image  of  God 
{Naplit.  c.  2),  is  com]Kised  of  two  parts,  body  and  spir- 
it, conformable  to  each  other.  To  man  seven  spirits 
were  given  at  his  creation  by  God,  in  themselves  not 
necessarily  either  good  or  bad,  referring,  as  they  do, 
mainly  to  external  sensations.  These  spirits  were  ^wjj 
(i.e.  the  ITSS,  the  mere  animal  life),  opaaiQ,  ukoI],  i'lfffpi]- 
aiQ,  XaXir'i,  ysuaig,  and  (nronr'i,  all  of  which,  as  ^cu/j,  refer 
exclusively  to  the  mere  animal  life  of  man,  as  does  also 
a  supplementary  eighth  spirit,  that  of  virvoc.  Super- 
added to  these  are  seven  other  spirits,  given  to  man 
by  Beliar,  representing  seven  principal  evil  tendencies 
(Reiib.  c.  2,  3).  The  latter,  which  are  spoken  of  gen- 
erally as  TO.  Tri>thj.iaTa  rl)Q  7rXai'/;t',  are  wholly  bad,  and 
represent  different  evil  tendencies  of  humanity.  They 
are  the  spirits  of  Tropi'eia,  dTrXriaria,  ix(i-)^rj,  uptaKtia  or 
^ayyavtia,  inTs.pi]<pavia,  -iptvcoc,  and  dSiKia.  Within 
man  war  is  waged  bj'  his  two  selves.  Judah  speaks  of 
the  two  spirits  that  "attend  (uxoXdl^ovat)  upon  man, 
the  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  error;  and  in  the 
midst  is  the  spirit  of  the  understanding  of  the  mind," 
which  may  turn  to  either  side  it  will  (c.  20).  The 
spirit  of  truth  seems  to  be  almost  equivalent  to  con- 
science, for  it  is  added  "  The  spirit  of  truth  testifieth  all 
things,  and  accuseth  all."  Keuben,  too,  speaks  of  his 
conscience  (^avviiSijaic)  troubling  him  all  his  life  long 
for  his  crime  of  incest,  Man  has  a  free  will  to  choose 
between  the  two  ways  that  God  has  given  to  him.  He 
can  choose  either  "  the  darkness  or  the  light,  either  the 
law  of  the  Lord  or  the  works  of  Beliar"  (Levi,  c.  19) ; 
and,  though  man  is  weak  and  ever  prone  to  error,  yet  if 
he  persevere  in  his  attempts  to  do  right,  "every  spirit 
of  Beliar  will  fly"  {SiiH.  e.  2,  5 ;  Judah,  c.  18,  19,  21 ;  Js- 
sach.  c.  7 ;  Zeh.  c.  9 ;  Gad,  c.  4)  from  him. 

Sin,  therefore,  being  especially  regarded  as  proceeding 
from  Ta  Trva.v/jara  r»)c  TrXrli'jjt')  is  constantly  spoken  of 
as  dyi'ota,  TixpXiiiaic,  and  the  like,  for  wliich  pardon  is 
readily  granted  by  God.  Ignorance,  however,  though 
affording  a  plea  for  pardon,  cannot  of  itself  be  accounted 
an  excuse  for  the  sin ;  the  appeal  is  still  to  be  made  to 
the  mercy  of  God.  But  as  from  sins  ignorantly  com- 
mitted man  passes  on  to  those  done  against  light  and 
knowledge,  so  is  there  a  deeper  cast  of  sins  than  dyvota. 
Thus  it  was  dyvota  on  the  part  of  Zebidon  (c.  1 ;  comp. 
Ikut,  c.  1;  Gad,  c.  2)  not  to  reveal  to  his  father  his 
brethren's  crime  of  selling  Joseph  ;  that  crime,  however, 
was  avoi.ua  on  their  part.  And  this  is  alike  true  for  a 
sin  actually  committed  and  for  one  as  yet  in  embryo  in 
the  thoughts  of  the  heart;  for  Simeon  (c.  2),  whose 
hatred  for  Joseph  had  led  him  to  contemplate  the  sin 
of  murder,  is  accounted  in  God's  sight  guUtv  of  that 


crime,  and  therefore  punished.  We  see  here  the  doc- 
trine of  the  apostle  enilorsed:  "He  that  hateth  his 
brother  is  a  murderer." 

Tlie  doctrine  of  (iod's  retributive  justice  is  fully 
believed  in.  Sin  brings  its  own  punishment  in  this 
world  (comp.  Reub.  c.  1 ;  Sim.  c.  2 ;  Gad,  c.  5),  therefore 
man  should  follow  (iod's  laws  (comp.  Reub.  c.  4;  ISim. 
c.  4;  Levi,  c.  13;  Benj,  c.  3;  Zeb.  c.  8).  The  fear  of 
God  appears  as  the  chief  motive  for  the  fulfilment  of 
righteousness  (comp.  Reub.  c.  4,  iropu'taS!^  iv  dnXurtjTi 
KapSiac,  iv  (pojitf)  Kiipioi/ ;  Sim.  c.  3,  j)  Xvate;  tov  (pStm'ov 
Sid  (pofiov  Kvpiov  yirtrai;  Gad,c.b,u  0(')/3oc  tov  Btoii 
j'lKqi  TO  fiiaot;;  Benj.  c.  3.  o  yap  (pofSoufiti'D^  tov  Geor, 
Kai  uyaTVwv  tov  TrXijaiov  aiiTor,  vird  Toii  dtpiot'  m'tv- 
juorof  TOV  BtXidp  ou  CvvaTai  TrXj/yz/rai ;  Jos.  c.  11; 
Levi,  c.  13). 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  most  of  the  patri- 
archs dwell  more  especially  on  some  one  particidar  iorni 
of  vice  to  be  shunned,  ordinarily  that  vice  wherein 
each  severally  had  succumbed  to  temptation.  Thus 
the  S3'Stem  of  ethics  which  prevails  throughout  the 
Testaments  presents  a  very  high  and  noble  code  of  mor- 
als to  us,  not  unworthy  of  a  teacher  who  sought  to  win 
over  his  countrymen  to  the  Christian  faith. 

VII.  Sources. — Having  given,  in  the  main,  an  outline 
of  the  most  important  points  contained  in  the  Testa- 
ments, the  question  as  to  the  sources  for  the  work  can- 
not be  superfluous.  From  the  work  itself  we  infer  that 
the  book  of  Enoch  must  have  been  known  to  the  author. 
Thus  seven  Testaments  out  of  twelve  allude  to  it  as  ypa(pt) 
'Ev(x)\^,  jiijiXoc  (/3i/3/\( oj', /3i/3X(a, Xoyot)  Evuij^ tov  OiKai- 
ov,  ypaft)  rofiov  Evwx  (see  Sim.c.b;  Levi,  c.9, 10, 14  16; 
Napht.c.A;  Juduh,c.  18;  D<in,c.b;  i?eHj.  c.9),  and  other 
similar  expressions.  Zebulon  refers  to  the  ypa<pr]  Trart- 
pu)v  (c.  9),  and  Levi  (c.  5)  and  Asher  (c.  7)  refer  to  ai  irXa- 
k'h;  toiv  ovpaviLr,  "  heavenly  tablets."  As  to  the  latter, 
whether  they  were  a  book  containing  what  is  foreknown 
and  foreordained  in  heaven  as  to  the  course  of  the  fut- 
ure, and  were  appealed  to  when  some  oracular  declara- 
tion of  weighty  import  was  needed,  or  whether  they  were 
something  else,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  state,  although  they 
are  often  quoted  in  the  book  of  Enoch  and  Jubilees. 
Besides  the  works  mentioned,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  author  of  the  Testaments  knew  the  book  of  Ju- 
bilees, since  the  amount  of  coincidence  between  the  two 
writings  is  very  great  (comp.  e.  g.  Reub.  c.  3  with  Jubilees, 
c.  33 ;  Levi,  c.  2, 4,  5, 8  with  Jubilees,  c.  32  ;  I^evi,  c.  9  with 
col;  c.  1 1  with  c.  3 1 ;  Judah,  c.  3-7  with  c.  34,  38 ;  c.  9 
with  c.  37 ;  c.  10  with  c.  41 ;  c.  19  with  c.  41 ;  Reub.  c.  7, 
Sim.  c.  8,  Levi,  c.  19,  Judah,  c.  26,  Zeb.  c.  10,  Ban,  c.  7, 
Napht.  c.  9,  Gad,  c.  8,  Asher,  c.  8,  Benj.  c.  12  with  Jubi- 
lees, c.  46,  etc.).  He  also  made  use  of  the  Targums,  Jo- 
sephus,  the  Midrashim,  and  the  like.  Of  greater  impor- 
tance is  it  to  know  that  the  author  also  made  use  of  the 
New  Test,,  and  for  the  latter  fact  we  refer  to  the  elab- 
orate article  of  Warfield,  The  Apologetical  Value  oj'  the 
Testaments  of  the  XII  I\itriarchs,  in  the  (N.  Y.)  Pres- 
byterian Review,  Jan.  1880,  p.  57  sq. 

VIII.  History  of  the  Work. — "  Habent  sua  fata  libelli." 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  work,  which  was  known  to 
TertuUian  (Adv.  Marcionem,v,\;  Scorpiace,  c.  \2>)  and 
Origen  {Hum.  in  Josuarn  xv,  c.  6),  became  first  known  to 
the  world  at  large  through  the  Latin  version  of  Robert 
Grosseteste,  or  Greathead,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  of  the  I3th 
century.  This  version  soon  spread  over  Europe,  and, 
in  the  course  of  time,  translations  into  a  large  number 
of  languages  were  made  from  it — into  English,  French, 
German,  Dutch,  Flemish,  Danish,  Bohemian,  and  Ar- 
menian. M<ire  than  four  centuries  had  passed  since 
Grosseteste's  Latin  version,  when  at  last  the  Greek 
text  was  for  the  first  time  published  by  Grabe,  in  his 
Spicilegium  I^atrum  et  Ha>,reticoruin  ( Oxford,  1698 ), 
from  a  MS.  in  the  university  library  of  Cambridge,  col- 
lated with  one  at  Oxford.  In  1713  Fabricius  published 
the  Greek  text  in  his  Codex  rseudepigi-uphus  V.  T. 
(Hamburg),  adding  but  slightly  to  the  criticism  of  the 
text.     In  1714  Grabe  published  a  second  edition,  re- 
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taininir  the  true  text  in  several  passages,  but  in  many 
|ilacc's  alterin;;'  (inisseteste's  Latin  version,  wliicli  wit- 
nesscil  tci  tlio  true  rcadiii;::.  to  suit  (irabe's  incorrect  text. 
Fabricius  also  |nibli>hc(l  a  second  etlilion  in  I72--'.  on  tbe 
wboli'  less  accurate  tliau  iiis  tirst.  Afterwards  the  text 
and  notes  as  give'i  i"  <jrabe's  second  edition  were  re- 
printed, with  but  few  additions,  by  (ialland,in  his  Bihli- 
otluai  Vfhrum  Patriun  (Venice,  1705),  i,  193  sq.  In 
list;;)  Hubert  Sinker  piiblislied  an  accurate  transcript  of" 
the  Canibridgc  M.S.,  careriilly  collated  with  the  Oxford, 
to  winch  he  added,  in  l)S7i),  a  collation  made  from  two 
other  MSS.,  viz.  a  Koman  MS.  in  the  Vatican  Library 
(Cod.  (iran-.  7ol),  and  a  I'atinos  M.S.  in  the  library  of 
ilie  Monastery  of  St.  .lohn  the  Evangelist  (Cod.  411). 

IX.  I  'erxions. — As  already  indicated,  there  existed  ver- 
Nions  in  ditt'erent  languages  before  the  (ireelv  text  was 
pid)lisheil.  The  editions  of  the  Latin  version  are  nu- 
merous. Thai  whicli  is  ])resuniali!y  the  I'diiio  princcps 
bears  neither  date,  jirinter's  name,  nor  place  of  jirinting. 
Tlie  title  is  'J'estanie\t<i  diiodevim  \  Patriurcharii  \  Fili- 
onnti  Jacob.  \  e  Grtco  in  Lntiiiu  \  versa  Roberto  \  Lin- 
voniemi  \  Episcopo  \  inierpre'Je.  From  this  w\is  taken 
the  edition  printed  at  Hagenau  in  loo2  by  John  Se- 
cerius,  at  tlie  instance  of  Menrad  JMolther.  The  work 
of  Jidianus  romerius  Coiilra  Jitdaos  is  pnblislied  in 
the  same  volume.  liesides  the  separate  editions,  the 
Ttglanitula  is  published  in  the  Bibliutheca  Pa/ru/n. 

In  English  there  exist  at  least  three  independent 
translations— one  from  the  Latin,  the  others  frcjm  the 
(ireek.  Tlie  translation  from  the  Latin  first  appearetl 
in  lu77,  and  was  often  reprinted,  especially  in  the  17th 
century.  Tlie  tirst  edition  is  of  great  rarity,  and  there 
exists  no  copy  of  it  even  iii  the  British  Museum.  The 
second  ediii<in,  of  1581,  of  wliich  there  is  a  copy  in  the 
British  ^Museinn,  has  tlie  following  title-page: 

"The  Tesfamentes  of  the  Twehie  |  Patriarches,  the 
Soiuies  of  Jacob:  tran-|slaled  out  of  Greeke  into  Lntiue 
by  Robert  |  Gro^lhed,  soinelinie  Bishop  of  Liucolne,  |  ;inrt 
oat  of  liys  copy  into  French  and  |  Dutch  by  others:  Now 
(!ng-;li^hed  byA.  G.  1  To  the  credit  whereof  an  auncient 
Greeke  copye  |  written  in  p;iichnient,  is  kept  in  the  Vni-| 
nersily  Library  of  Cunilirid<ie.  [  At  London  |  Primed  l)y 
John  "D:iye,  dwelling  ouer  Aldersgate.  15S1.  |  Cuiu  priui- 
legio  KegiiE  |  Maieslalis." 

There  are  about  forty  other  English  editions  printed 
after  the  year  1581.  A  translation  was  made  directly 
from  the  (ireek  (of  Grabe  and  Fabricius)  bj-  Whis- 
lon  in  his  Collection  of  Authentic  Records  belongine/  to 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  (Loud.  1727),  i,  294  sq.  In 
Clark's  .lH/c-.V«,rne  Chrislian  Library  (vol.  xxii),  Mr. 
Sinker  pid)lished  a  translation  from  his  edition  of  the 
(ireek  text.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  JMug- 
gletonians  (q.  v.)  in  F^ngland  receive  the  Testaments  of 
the  XII  Patriarchs  as  inspired,  together  with  the  Old 
and  New  Tests.,  the  book  of  ImiocIi,  and  the  works  of 
Kccvc  and  Muggleton.  F'rom  the  English  a  Welsh  ver- 
sion was  publislied  at  Carnarvon  (1822),  Testament  y 
deiiddey  Pulrieirch,  sef  Meibion  Jacob.  .  .  . 

There  are  at  least  two  translations  in  French,  both 
taken  from  the  Latin.  One  was  published  in  1548  at 
i'aris,  another  in  1713.  The  latter  was  also  republished 
in  "SlfJinc's  Kncyclopedie  Theolor/ique,  yoLxxin  (JJict.des 
A/iocryp/ies,  vol.  i),  coll.  854  sq. 

In  (ierman}'  the  Testaments  have  evidentlv  been  verv 
popular,  as  may  be  inferred  from  tbe  mniiber  of  etiitions 
that  have  apjieared.  The  oldest  (ierman  translation  is 
the  one  published  in  1559  at  Basel:  Das  Testament  der 
zirolf  Patriarchen  der  Siinen  Jacobs;  the  latest,  the  one 
published  at  Tiibingen  in  1857,  .-iechte  apocryphische 
liiicher  der  Ileiligen  Scltrift .  .  .  (ii)  Das  T.d.zwolf  Pa- 
triarchen. 

The  Dutch  and  Flemish  editions  are  also  verv  nu- 
merous. There  are  two  editions  without  any  date, 
but  which  must  have  appeared  before  1544,  since  an 
edition  was  published  in  that  same  year.  Altogether 
there  exist  about  fourteen  editions  in  Dutch  and  Flem- 
ish, the  last  published  in  1679. 

The  Testaments  was  translated  into  Danish  bv  Hans 


Mogcnsson,  and  four  editions  of  his  translation  were 
published,  the  tirst  in  1580,  the  last  in  1701. 

In  the  Icelandic  there  exist  some  MS.  translations; 
but  wliether  one  or  the  other  has  ever  been  printed  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  state. 

The  Bohemian  version  can  claim  to  be  the  first  of  the 
translations  from  the  Latin,  having  (jeen  made  long  be- 
fore the  invention  of  printing.  It  is  referred  to  by 
'I'homas  Siitny  about  the  year  137G.  There  exists  a 
MS.  at  I>reslau,  in  the  library  of  the  Dotninicans  at  St. 
Adalbert,  dated  1491,  and  another  in  the  inii versify 
library  at  I'rague  (xvii,  B.  15,  No.  (>)  dated  14(55.  The 
oldest  printed  translation  bears  the  date  1545.  Only 
two  copies,  each  of  a  different  edition,  are  extant — one 
in  the  library  of  the  National  Museum  at  Prague,  aiul 
the  other  in  the  university  library  there. 

An  Armenian  version  exists  in  IMS.,  dated  837,  i.  e.- 
A.D.  13.S.S,  ill  the  library  of  the  !Alecbitarists  at  Vienna, 
which  appears  not  to  have  been  printeil. 

X.  Literatui-e. — Besides  Grabe,  see  Vorstman,  Disqui- 
sitio  de  Testumentorum  XII  Patriarcharum  Orit/ine  et 
Pi-eiio  (Rotterdam,  1857)  ;  'Silzfich,  Coimnentatio  Critica 
de  Testameiitis  XII  Patriarcharnin,  Libra  V.  T.  Pseude- 
piyrnpho  (Wittenb.  1810);  liitschl,  Die  Entstehuny  der 
altkathtdischen  Kirche  (Bonn,  1850);  Kayser,  in  Kcnss 
inul  Cunitz's  Beitrdye  zn  den  theol.  Wissenschaften 
(.lena,  1851),  p.  107-140;  Wieseler,  Z'lc  70  Wochen  und 
die  ()3  Jahricochen  des  Propheten  Daniel  (Ciott.  1839)  ; 
Langen,  Das  Judenthuni  in  Pidastina  zur  Zeit  Christi 
(Freiburg,  ISGt!),  p.  140  sq. ;  (ieiger,  Jiidische  Zeitschrift 
fur  Wissenschaft  und  Leben  (Bresl.  1869),  p.  116  sq.; 
Warlicld,  The  Apoloyetical  ]'ahie  of  the  Testaments  of 
the  XII  Patriarchs,  in  the  (N.  Y.)  Presbyterian  Rcviev, 
Jan.  1880.  p.  ,57  sq. ;  but,  above  all,  Siidser,  Testamenta 
XII  Pdlriarchariiin  (('amb.  and  Lond.  1869j;  and  his 
Appendix  (ibid.  1879).'     (B.  P.) 

Testes  Synodales,  persons  chosen  to  help  the 
church-wardens  in  fultilling  their  duties,  and  in  pro- 
moting order,  quiet,  and  decorum  at  visitations,  syn- 
ods, and  clerical  meetings.  They  were  also  called 
Sidesmen,  synodsmen,  or  Questmen  (q.  v.). 

TestimoniaL  Every  candidate  for  admission  to 
holy  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  is  required  to 
present  to  tlie  bishop  a  testimonial  of  good  conduct 
from  his  college,  or  from  three  beneficed  clergymen. 
The  usual  form  of  this  document  is  as  follows: 

"Whereas  our  well-beloved  in  Christ,  A.  B.,  hath  de- 
clined to  ns  his  intention  of  offering  himself  a  candidiiie 
for  the  siicied  office  of  [a  deacon],  and  for  that  end  hath 
requested  of  us  letters  testimonial  of  his  letiruiiig  ;iiid 
good  behavior,  we,  therefore,  wliose  names  are  heieiilito 
subscribed,  do  testify  that  the  said  A.  B.,  hiiving  been 
previou.-ly  known  to  us  for  the  space  of  [three]  years  hist 
past,  hath,  during  that  time,  lived  piously,  soheily,  and 
honestly,  and  diligently  applied  himself  to  his  studies: 
nor  hath  he  at  any  time,  so  far  as  we  know  and  believe, 
held,  written,  or  taught  anything  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
or  disciiiliue  of  the  united  Church  of  Eughind  and  Ire- 
land :  and,  moreover,  we  believe  him  in  <nir  consciences 
to  be  a  person  worthy  to  he  iiriniitied  to  the  sacred  order 
of  Deacons.     In  witness  whereof,"  etc. 

A  similar  testimonial  is  required  from  candidates  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  LTnited  States.  As 
this  is  one  of  the  safeguards  which  ecclesiastical  rule 
has  (Stnblished  to  preserve  the  purity  of  its  ministers,  it 
woukl  be  a  fatal  error  to  allow  it  to  become  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  form.  No  conscientious  man  can  safely  sign  such 
a  document  unless  fully  assured  of  the  facts  to  which  he 
bears  such  solemn  testimony. 

Testimony  oi"  Disownment,  an  official  document 
issued  by  tbe  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
against  an  obdurate  and  impenitent  member.  Tbe  tes- 
timony of  disownment  is  a  paper  reciting  the  offence, 
and  sometimes  the  stejis  which  have  led  to  it ;  next,  the 
means  niiavailingly  used  to  reclaim  the  offender;  after 
that  a  clause  disowning  him,  to  which  is  usually  added 
an  expression  of  desire  for  his  repentance  and  for  his 
restoration  to  membership.  In  case  the  expelled  mem- 
ber rcpent.«,  he  is  bound  to  send  in  a  written  acknowl- 
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cdsmenl  of  his  offence,  his  penitence,  and  his  desire  for 
restoration  to  the  membership  of  the  society. — Eadie, 
Eccles.  Cyclop,  s.  v, 

Te'ta  (T»;ra  v.  r. 'ArrTjra ;  Vulg.  Tojw),  a  corrupt 
(Jrfficized  form  (1  Esdr.v,  28)  of  the  name  Hatita  (q.  v.) 
of  the  Heb.  lists  of  Temple  doorkeepers  (Ezra  ii,  42; 
Neh.  vii.  45). 

Tetiagrammaton  (Tirrapa,  four,  and  ypcqi^ia, 
letter),  A  term  to  designate  the  sacred  name  of  the  Deity, 
Jehovah,  in  four  letters,  nilT^.  By  the  possession  of 
this  name  the  early  Jewish  opponents  of  Christianity 
declared  that  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  performed. 
The  mystical  word  Om  of  the  Buddhists  of  India  and 
Thibet  is  supposed  to  possess  similar  virtues  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 

Tetiapla,  a  Greek  term  used  to  designate  a  certain 
edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  being  four  independent 
and  separate  Greek  versions,  ranged  side  by  side,  viz. 
those  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  the  Seventy-two,  and 
Tlieodotion. 

Tetiapolitana  Confessio  (also  Suevica  and 
Argentinensisj  is  the  title  by  wliich  the  confession 
of  faith  submitted  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1630  by 
the  four  cities  of  Strasburg,  Constance,  iNIemmingen, 
and  Lindau  is  known. 

Tlie  endeavor  to  construct  a  confession  which  should 
fairlj'  represent  the  views  of  all  the  sections  of  the  evan- 
gelical party  failed  through  the  stubborn  refusal  of  the 
Saxons  to  unite  in  any  way  with  the  Zwinglians  of  the 
cities,  and  the  Strasburg  deputies  consequently  invited 
Bucer  and  Capito  to  prepare  a  separate  symbol  for  the 
use  of  the  latter.  Capito  had  jjreviously  prepared  a 
sketch  of  the  Reformed  faith  by  order  of  the  Council  of 
Strasburg,  and  this  paper  became  the  basis  of  the  new 
confession.  The  latter  was  completed  by  July  11, 1530, 
and,  after  having  been  submitted  to  the  confederated 
cities  and  received  their  signatures  (vvitli  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Ulm),  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  imperial 
vice-chancellor,  Merkel,  for  transmission  to  the  emperor. 
The  confession  contains  twenty-three  articles,  and  is 
characterized  by  great  clearness  and  moderation  of  state- 
ment, completeness,  and  thoroughness  of  elaboration. 
Its  first  article  asserts  the  chief  formal  principle  of  Prot- 
estantism, wholly  wanting  in  the  Awjitstana,  that  the 
Bible  is  the  only  source  and  rule  of  doctrine.  It  teach- 
es that  the  disciples  of  Clirist  partake  of  liis  body  and 
blood  in  the  sacrament  in  a  spiritual  sense  only.  The 
form  of  expression,  however,  is  everywhere  conformed 
to  that  of  the  Augnstana — a  feature  which  reveals  the 
hand  of  Bucer  (q.  v.),  who  was  already  at  work  upon 
plans  for  the  promotion  of  union  among  Protestants. 

A  reply  to  this  confession,  written  by  Eck,  Faber, 
and  Cochlffius,  was  returned  Oct.  24.  This  Confutation 
was  filled  with  perversions  and  insults,  and  was  read  be- 
fore deputies  and  theologians  of  the  four  cities.  A  copy 
of  this  reply  was  denied  them,  but  they  succeeded  in 
obtaining  one,  which  was  appended  to  the  first  edition 
of  the  TetrapolifaHa,  published  in  (xerman  by  Bucer  at 
Strasburg  in  1531.  A  Latin  edition  followed  a  month 
Liter,  in  September.  Bucer  was  compelled  to  publish 
tlie  confession  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  false  representa- 
tions of  its  character;  but  liis  own  persistent  efforts  in 
behalf  of  union  between  the  Protestant  churches  con- 
tributed to  subordinate  it  to  the  Saxon  confession.  In 
1532  the  Strasburgers  consented  to  subscribe  th^Augus- 
tima,  though  with  the  express  understanding  that  tlie 
Tetrapolitana  should  be  regarded  as  their  proper  sym- 
bol. Finally,  when  Bucer  was  dead  and  jNIartyr  (q.  v.) 
was  gone  from  Strasburg,  a  rigid  Lulheranism  took  pos- 
session of  the  city.  An  attempted  reprint  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  Tetrapolitana  by  Sturm  in  1580  was  pre- 
vented by  a  decree  of  the  council.  The  last  edition, 
which  includes  the  Confutation  and  Apology,  appeared, 
so  far  as  is  known,  at  Zweibrlicken  in  1604. 

For  the  literature  and  editions,  see  Niemeyer,  Collec- 


tio  Confessionvm  (Lips.  1840),  p.  83  sq.;  eomp.  Baum, 
Capito  und  liucer  (  Elberfeld,  18(;0),  p.  48(!  sq.,  .o95; 
Planck,  Gesch.  cl.  })i'ot.  Lehrbegrifs  (2d  ed.  Leijis.  1796), 
III,  i,  68  sq. — Herzog,  Real-l'Jicyklop.  s.  v. 

Te'tiarch  (rfrprtpxi/c,  from  Terrapa,  four,  and 
dpx^f  government)  pro])erly  denotes  the  governor  of  a 
province  or  district  which  was  regarded  as  the  fourth 
part  of  a  larger  province  or  kingdom,  while  the  district 
itself  was  called  a  tetriirchy  {Ttrpap\ia  or  TiTpa()ap-)(ja). 
The  earliest  use  of  tlie  word  which  seems  to  have  been 
discovered  is  in  connection  with  the  division  of  Thes- 
salv  as  originally  constituted  (Eurip.  Alcest.  1154;  Stra- 
bo,  ix,  5)  and  as  reconstructed  in  the  time  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  ( Demosth.  Phil,  iii,  26),  and  of  Galatia  be- 
fore its  conquest  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  189.  The  first 
of  these  countries  was  then  divided  into  four  parts,  each 
of  which  was  named  a  tetrarchy,  and  its  ruler  a  tetrarch, 
subordinate  to  the  tagus  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vi, 
13  sq.).  The  second  was  divided  into  three  section.s, 
each  of  which  was  again  subdivided  into  four  smaller 
ones,  to  which  and  to  their  governors  the  same  terms 
were  applied  (Fischeri  Prolusiones,  p.  428,  note);  and 
these  were  ultimately  fused  into  one  t-Kap')(ja  under 
Deiotarus,  cir.  B.C.  54  (Strabo,  506;  Plutarch,  De  V.  M. 
[ed.  Wytt],  vol.  ii).  In  the  later  days  of  the  Roman, 
republic,  and  during  the  empire,  the  etymological  mean- 
ing was  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  it  was  applied, 
like  "ethnarch"  and  "  phylarch,"  to  the  pettj'  tributa- 
ries, "  the  creatures  of  a  proconsid's  breath,  and  the  pup-, 
pets  of  his  caprice"  (Merivale,  //(*•/.  of  the  Rom.  iv,  167),. 
whose  importance  did  not  warrant  their  receiving  tlie 
title  of  "  king"  (see  Sallust,  Catil.  xx,  7;  Cicero,  Milo, 
xxviii,  76;  \'atin,  xii,  29;  Horace,  Sat,  i,  3,  12;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii,  51 ;  Tacitus,  Ann.  xv,  25).  It  is  in  this  second- 
ary sense  that  in  all  probability  the  word  is  used  in  the 
New  Test,  of  the  tetrarchs  of  Syria,  the  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors of  Herod  the  (ireat.  Niebuhr  (f/ist.  of  Rome, 
ii,  135)  compares  them  to  the  zemindam  of  Bengal  after 
their  recognition  by  lord  Cornwallis  (179U93)  as  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  and  enjoying  some  amount  of  sover- 
eign rights  within  the  limits  of  their  zemindary.  The 
title  of  tetrarch  was  certainly  given  by  Antony  to  Herod 
the  Great  in  the  early  part  ofhis  career  (B.C.  41 )  and  his 
brother  Phasael  (Josephus, /l?^^  xiv,  13,  1),  without  ref- 
erence to  territorial  divisions;  and  though  it  appears 
that  the  tetrarchs  Antipas  and  Philip  did  actually  re- 
ceive a  fourth  part  of  their  father's  dominions,  while 
Archelaus  as  "ethnarch"  inherited  half  (ibid,  xvii,  11, 
4;  War,  ii,  6,  3),  this  correspondence  of  the  name  and 
the  share  may  be  considered  accidental,  or,  at  furthest, 
the  exact  use  of  the  term  in  the  New  Test,  must  be 
confined  to  Antipas  and  Philip. — Kitto. 

In  the  New  Test,  we  meet  with  the  designation, 
either  actual!)''  or  in  the  form  of  its  derivative  re- 
Tpapx^ii',  applied  to  three  persons: 

1.  Herod  Antipas  (Matt,  xiv,  1;  Luke  iii,  1.  19;  ix, 
7;  Acts  xiii,  1 ),  who  is  commonly  distinguished  as 
"  Herod  the  tetrarch,"  although  the  title  of  "  king"  is 
also  assigned  to  him  both  by  Matthew  (xiv,  9)  and  by 
Mark  (vi,  14,  22  sq.).  Luke,  as  might  be  expected,  in- 
variably adheres  to  the  formal  title  which  would  be 
recognised  by  Gentile  readers.  This  Herod  is  described' 
by  the  last-named  evangelist  (iii,  1)  as  '"tetrarch  of 
Galilee;"  but  his  dominions,  which  were  bequeathed  to 
him  by  his  father,  Herod  tlie  Great,  embraced  the  dis- 
trict of  Peroea  beyond  the  Jordan  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvii,- 
8,  1):  this  bequest  was  confirmed  by  Augustus  {War, 
ii,  6,  3).  After  the  disgrace  and  banishment  of  Anti- 
pas, his  tetrarchy  was  added  by  Caligula  to  the  king- 
dom of  Herod  Agrippa  I  {Ant.  xviii,  7,  2).  See  Hki{OI> 
Antipas. 

2.  Herod  Philip  (the  son  of  Herod  the  (ireat  and 
Cleopatra,  7iot  the  husband  of  Herodias),  who  is  said  by 
Luke  (iii,  1)  to  have  been  "tetrarch  of  Itura;a  and  of 
the  region  of  Trachonitis;"  Josephus  tells  us  that  his 
father  bequeathed  to  him  Gaulonitis,  Trachonitis,  and 
Paneas  {Ant.  xvii,  8,  1),  and  that  his  father's  bequest 
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was  confirmed  by  Augustus,  who  assii^ned  to  liim  Bata- 
iia;a,  Traohonitis,  ami  Auraiiitis,  with  certain  parts  about 
Jamiiia  belonging  to  tlie'' house  of  Zcnodorns"  {Wa/; 
ii.  6,  3).  Accordingly,  the  territories  of  Philip  extended 
eastward  from  tlie  Jordan  to  the  wilderness,  and  from 
the  borders  of  I'era-a  northward  to  Lebanon  and  the 
neighborhood  of  Damascus,  After  the  death  of  Philip 
his  tetrarchy  was  added  to  the  province  of  Syria  by  Ti- 
berius (Ant.  xviii,  4,  ti),  and  snbse(|uently  cituferred  by 
Caligula  on  Ileroil  Agrippa  I,  with  the  title  of  king  {ibiil. 
xviii.  (>,  10).  See  lIi;i{Oi)  Agijii'i-a  I;  Iliittoi)  Pini.ii'  I. 
3.  Lvsanias,  who  is  said  (Luke  iii,  1)  to  have  been 
'•  tetrarch  of  Abilene,"  a  small  district  surrounding  the 
town  of  Abila,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Barada  or 
Chrysurrhoas,  between  Damascus  and  tlie  mountain- 
range  of  Autilibanus.  See  Anii.KXK.  There  is  some 
ditKcnlty  in  lixing  the  limits  of  this  tetrarchy,  and  in 
identilying  the  person  of  tlie  tetrarch.  See  Lvsanias. 
We  learn,  however,  from  Jose|)lius  (Anf.  xviii,  6,  10; 
xix,  5,  1)  that  a  Lvsanias  had  been  tetrarch  of  Abila  be- 
fore the  time  of  Caligula,  who  added  this  tetrarchy  to 
the  dominions  of  ilerod  Agrippa  I — an  addition  which 
was  conlirmcil  by  the  emperor  Claudius. — Smith. 

Tetrastyle  (  TfTpdirTtiXov),  a  name  given  to  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  area  or  court  be- 
tween the  porch  and  Ihe  church 
building  proper  in  ancient 
limes.  This  court  was  with- 
out any  covering  except  that 
each  side  had  porticos  or  clois- 
ters, built  upon  columns.  In  the 
porch  or  in  the  porticos  stood 
the  first  class  of  penitents  to 
beg  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  rf-=-:^_ —  — 
as  they  went  into  the  church. 

Tetzel,  JoiiANN,  the  noto- 
rious Dominican  monk  whose 
shameless  traffic  in  indulgences 
impelled  Lntherto  take  tbetirst 
step  towards  the  Ilelonnatidn, 
was  born  and  reared  at  Leip- 
sic,  where  his  father,  .lohaini  "■  Chunh ;  (J- o<.'ter  porch;  c. 

^'  '  _  ^  Court;  (id.  ietrastyie. 

Tietze,  pursued  the  business  of 

goldsmith.  In  1487  Tetzel  received  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  i)hilosophy,  having  disting\iished  himself  in  the 
examination  above  all  the  other  competitors.  He  pos- 
sessed an  imposing  tigure,  a  sonorous  voice,  and  consid- 
erable skill  in  dialectics  and  oratorv-,  and  was  accord- 
ingly selected  to  preach  the  indulgence  connected  with 
the  year  of  jubilee,  after  he  had  associated  himself  with 
the  Dominican  fraternity  in  his  native  town,  and  had 
displayed  great  zeal  in  his  monastic  duties.  He  en- 
tered on  the  traffic  in  indulgences  in  1502,  and  prose- 
cuted it  to  his  own  great  pecuniary  advantage  and 
equal  notoriety,  making  use  of  even  blasphemies  and 
obscenities  to  enforce  his  appeals  for  money.  Nor  was 
he  more  circumspect  with  regard  to  his  conduct.  The 
drinking-rooms  of  taverns  were  favorite  places  of  resort 
in  which  to  ])ly  his  trade;  he  permitted  himself  to  com- 
mit crimes  of  violence;  and  an  adulterous  connection 
with  the  wife  of  a  citizen  led  to  his  being  sentenced  to 
death  by  drowning  at  Innsjiruck.  Having  been  par- 
doned, and.  after  a  time,  liberated  from  imprisonment, 
he  resumed  his  traffic,  and  became,  if  possible,  more  bold 
and  shameless  than  before. 

When  pope  Leo  X  appointed  commissaries  for  the 
sale  of  inilulgences  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  obtaining 
fuuils  with  which  to  complete  the  cditice  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Home,  Tetzel  was  made  an  under-commissary.  He 
held  a  special  concession  from  the  emperor  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  his  business,  and  after  a  time  obtained  a  papal 
brief  permitting  him  to  sell  indulgences  everj'where  in 
(iermany.  To  these  advantages  he  added  that  of  being 
made  an  inquisitor.  In  1517  he  began  to  issue  letters 
of  indulgence  in  his  own  name,  having  previously  acted 
as  the  agent  of  archbishop  Albert  of  Mayence.    He  pro- 
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nounced  absolutions,  for  money,  from  the  most  heinons 
crimes,  without  regard  to  repentance  and  with  the  as- 
surance of  complete  exemption  from  the  tires  of  purga- 
tory. His  peculiarly  im|mdent  and  frivolous  bearing 
shocked  all  who  possessed  intelligence,  wilhout  at  all 
restraining  his  conduct,  until  he  arrived  on  the  borders 
of  Saxony.  At  this  point  of  Tetzel's  progress  Lniher 
was  made  aware  of  the  hurtful  cmisequences  of  his  op- 
erations through  the  confessional,  and  at  once  denounced 
the  DominicaiTs  business  from  the  pulpit.  Tetzel  re- 
plied, and  Luther  drew  up  the  famous  Xinety-Jive  T/ieses, 
which  Tetzel,  for  his  part,  burned  in  the  market-place  of 
Jiiterbock.  He  then  obtained  the  degree  of  licentiate 
and  doctor  of  theology  from  Frankfort-on-the-Oiler,  in  or- 
der to  combat  Luther  from  a  more  favorable  position,  and 
he  enlisted  the  services  of  Wimpina,  rector  of  that  uni- 
versity, in  his  cause.  The  latter  drew  up  100  theses 
antagonistic  to  those  of  Luther,  which  were  in  turn 
burned  by  the  students  at  Wittenberg,  and  afterwards 
fifty  additional  theses,  upon  which  Tetzel  disijuted  in 
January,  1518. 

The  dispute  had  in  the  meantime  excited  attention 
in  Rome,  and  aroused  the  conviction  that  more  positive 
measures  must  be  employed  to  ]ireserve  the  authority 
of  the  Church.  The  negotiations  of  Cajetan  with  Lu- 
ther had  failed,  and  the  legate  INliltitz  was  sent  to  Sax- 
ony to  manage  the  aifair.  Having  arrived  at  Alten- 
berg,  the  legate  cited  Tetzel  to  appear  before  him ;  but 
the  latter  declined  to  obey,  on  the  ground  that  the  jour- 
ney would  involve  his  life  in  danger  at  the  hands  of 
Luther's  adherents.  He  appeared,  however,  on  the  re- 
peated summons  of  the  legate,  after  the  lalter  had 
reached  Leipsic;  and,  having  been  found  guilty  of  im- 
moralities and  shameless  ci>nduct,  was  liarshl}-  repri- 
manded and  threatened  with  the  anger  of  the  pope  and 
expulsion  from  his  order.  He  wished  to  flee  from  the 
coimtry  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  which  he  now 
saw  to  be  threatening  his  peace,  but  sickened  before  he 
could  execute  his  purpose,  and  died  in  the  Dominican 
convent  at  Leipsic  in  July,  ]51I>.  Luther  pitied  the 
man  in  his  wretchedness,  and  forwarded  him  a  letter  of 
consolation.  The  statement  that  Tetzel  died  of  the 
plague  is  without  support. 

Literature. —  Cyprian,  Fiid.  ^fyconi^  Hist.  Reform. 
etc.  (Lips.  1718);  Loscher,  Volkt.  lief. -Acta  v.  Docu- 
menta  (ibid.  1720).  i,  415;  the  works  and  letters  of  Ln- 
ther  as  gathered  by  Walch,  De  Wette,  etc.;  Hechtins, 
Vita  Jo.  Tezelii  (Wittenb,  1717) ;  Mayer,  Diss,  de  Jc 
Tezelio  (Vitemb.  1717);  Kapp,  Disp.  Jlist.de  Konnidlis 
Indulgent.  Qucest.  Scec.  XV  et  XVI  (Li)is.  1720);  and 
Exercit.  in  Ambros.  A  Itamur.  Elogium  J  oh.  Tezelii  (ibid. 
1721) ;  Kappen,  Schaujdatz  des  Telzelischen  A  blasskrams, 
etc.  (ibid.  1720),  and  Sammluvg  einiger  Schriften  iibir 
d.  Abldss,  etc.  (ibid.  1721);  Vogel,  Leben  .  .  .  Joh.  Te- 
tzel's (ibid.  1717, 1727) ;  Deutsche  Ditcher  u.  Schriften,  pt. 
viii;  Hofmann,  Leben.tbeschreibvng  .  ,  .  Tetzel's  (cd. 
Poppe,  ibid.  1844) ;  Seidemann,  Carl  ?•.  Miltitz  (Dresd. 
1844)  ;  id.  Luther's  Briefe,  etc.  (Berl.  1856),  p.  10, 18,  691); 
Grone,  Tetzel  u.Luther,etc.  (Soest,  1853). — Herzog, /?ea/- 
Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Texerants.  A  local  name  given  to  the  Albi- 
GEN.SKS  (i).  v.)  in  those  districts  of  Southern  France 
where  the  members  of  that  wide-spread  sect  were  most- 
ly found  among  the  weavers — "  ab  usu  texendi"  (Ek- 
bert,  A  dv.  Cathar.  in  Bibl.  ]\fax.  Lugd.  xxiii,  GOl).  See 
Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Text.  The  application  of  the  word  text  to  the 
Word  of  God  is  derived  from  the  Latin.  From  the  sim- 
ilarity between  spinning  and  weaving,  and  the  art  of 
composition,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  the  Latin  authors 
applied  to  the  latter  several  expressions  proper  to  the 
former.  Horace  says,  "  Tenui  deducta  pcemata  flo ;"  and 
Cicero  uses  the  terms  texere  orationem  and  conlexere 
carmen.  Among  later  Roman  writers,  textus  occurs  often 
in  the  sense  of  a  |)iece  or  composition;  and,  by  excel- 
lence, came  to  denote  the  Word  of  God,  just  as  the  word 
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Scripfura  did.     The  meaning  of  the  words  text  and 
gloss  may  be  ascertained  from  the  method  of  writing 
the  Scriptures  before  the  art  of  printing  was  invented. 
The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen: 
(Malt,  vii,  23.) 
Et  tunc  contitebor  illis  quia 

11  nulla  apprubavi,  seJ  reprubavi. 


Non  novit  hi 

tenebras.      iioi 

aspicit,  quas  si       UUMQUam  UOVi  VOI 

Aspiceret,  telie- 

cedite  a  me  oranes  qui  opera 


non  ho 


qui  operamini, 
non   dicit,  qui 

dis-  opcrati  eatis, 
ne  tollat  pceiii- 
tentiaiii,  sed 
qui  injudicio 
licet    non   ha- 

data  beatis  facultii- 
tem  peccandi 
tamen  habetis 
affectum. 


mail  niiqintatem. 

The  sentences  at  the  sides  are  the  ffloss ;  the  middle, 
which  is  in  larger  type,  is  the  text ;  and  between  the 
lines  of  that  is  put  the  interlinear  gloss,  in  which  place 
a  translation,  or  version,  in  some  ancient  manuscripts  in 
the  Cottonian  and  other  libraries,  is  sometimes  inserted. 
The  text  here  means  the  Word  of  God,  as  opposed  to 
the  gloss ;  and  because  the  text  was  usually  written  in 
a  large  and  strong  hand,  hence  such  writing  was  called 
text-hand.  By  gloss  was  generally  meant  a  commen- 
tary or  exposition  taken  out  of  the  Latin  fathers;  but 
afterwards  it  came  to  signify  any  exposition  or  larger 
commentary.  Hence  our  English  phrase, /o  7?;/<  a  gloss 
on  anything,  that  is,  a  favorable  construction;  gloss,  a 
shining  outside ;  and  to  gloze,  to  flatter. — Farrar,  Eccles. 
Diet.  s.  V. 

TEXT  OF  Scripture.  This  term  is  used  to  signify 
&  portion  of  the  text;  i.e.  a  short  sentence  out  of  Script- 
ure, used  either  as  the  groundwork  of  a  discourse  from 
the  pulpit,  or  brought  forward  to  support  an  argument 
or  in  proof  of  a  position.  The  custom  of  taking  a  text 
for  a  sermon  is  probably  coeval  with  that  of  preaching 
set  discourses;  and  the  use  of  texts  as  authority  in  doc- 
trinal points  is  of  the  very  essence  of  true  theology,  and 
was  ever  the  custom  even  of  those  who,  professing  the 
name  of  Christians,  denied  the  truth  of  Christ.  One 
must  therefore  be  on  his  guard  against  receiving  ev- 
erything for  which  a  text  is  quoted,  not  accepting  it 
as  proof  until  its  true  sense  is  known ;  "  otherwise,  so 
many  sentences,  so  many  authorized  falsehoods."  In 
the  application  of  a  text  we  should  always  consider  its 
meaning  in  the  passage  with  which  it  is  connected,  else 
we  may  be  putting  forward  as  truth  what  is  in  fact  but 
an  authorized  falsehood ;  we  should  also  guard  against 
the  practice  of  taking  a  text  from  Scripture  in  a  sense 
which,  however  sound  and  true,  is  not  that  of  the  pas- 
sage itself,  as,  for  instance,  "Hear  the  Church,"  em- 
ployed as  if  it  were  a  precept,  in  the  imperative  mood. 
The  non-observance  of  the  latter  caution  has  a  tendency 
to  lead  others  to  the  neglect  of  the  former. 

Textus  is  a  technical  term  for  the  book  of  the  Gos- 
pels as  used  at  the  Christian  sacritice.  Co])ies  of  the 
Gospels,  richly  illuminated,  and  bound  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver, are  often  exposed  on  the  high-altars  of  Continental 
churches.  Sometimes  they  are  kept  in  shrines,  and  onlv 
brought  out  for  use  in  the  mass  at  the  highest  and  most 
important  festivals.  References  to  such  exist  in  large 
numbers  in  early  writers,  and  many  remarkable  exam- 
ples are  preserved  in  the  sanctuaries  on  the  Continent, 
two  of  which,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Mayence,  are  known 
to  antiquaries.  Numerous  rich  examples  are  reckoned 
up  among  the  treasures  of  old  St.  Paid's  in  London,  Lin- 
coln Minster,  and  Salisbury  Cathedral.  That  in  the 
wood-cut  at  head  of  next  column  is  from  an  early  Flem- 
ish specimen.     See  Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liturg.  Terms,  s.  v. 

Textus  Receptus  (i.  e.  the  received  text),  a  phrase 
generally  employed  by  critics  to  denote  the  currently 
accepted  text  of  the  Greek  Testament,  This  is  usually 
considered  to  be  that  of  the  Elzevirs,  especially  the 
edition  of  1633,  the  preface  of  which  contains  the  ex- 
pression "  Editionem  omnibus  acceptam  denuo  doctorum 
oculis  subjecimus,"  referring  to  the  edition  of  which 
that  was  a  reprint.  The  most  commonly  f>rinted  text, 
however,  is   that   of  Stevens,   usually   Mills's   edition. 


Illumiuatiou  of  au  Ancient  Tcxtun,  or  Book  of  the  Gospels. 

Sometimes  tlie  phrase  textus  receptus  is  in  like  manner 
extended  to  the  Masoretic  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
especially  Van  der  Hooght's  edition,  which  has  been  re- 
printed by  Hahn.     See  Criticism,  Biblical. 

Tezcatlipoca  (Shining  Mirror),  the  chief  of  the 
thirteen  greater  gods  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  On  the 
monuments  and  in  the  paintings  he  is  often  represented 
as  encircled  bj'  the  disk  of  the  sun.  Lord  Kingsbor- 
ough  (.4  ntiquities  of  ^fexico)  states  that  "  all  the  attri- 
butes and  powers  which  were  assigned  to  Jehovah  by 
the  Hebrews  were  also  bestowed  upon  Tezcatlipoca  by 
the  Mexicans."  Mr.  Hardwick,  however,  inclines  to  tlie 
belief  that  this  deity  was  merely  the  deified  impersona- 
tion of  the  generative  powers  of  nature,  and  as  such  his 
highest  type  was  the  sun.  A  festival  in  his  honor  was 
held  annually  in  May,  when  a  young  and  beautiful  per- 
son was  sacrificed,  and  the  heart  of  the  victim,  still 
warm  and  palpitating,  was  held  up  towards  the  sun, 
then  thrown  down  before  the  image  of  the  god,  while 
the  people  bowed  in  adoration. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the 
World,  s.  v. 

Thaborium  (Gafioipiov  or  Mfra/to'p^wffic,  Festiim 
Transfii/iirutionis,  s.  Patefactionis  Christi),  the  Feast  of 
the  Transfiguration  of  Christ.  It  was  exalted  to  a  feast 
of  universal  observance  by  pope  Calixtus  HI  in  1457,  the 
day  assigned  to  it  being  August  6.  The  ancient  Church 
had  not  altogether  ignored,  but  none  the  less  greatly 
neglected,  its  observance.  The  purpose  of  its  modern 
revival  was  the  commemoration,  first,  of  the  transfigura- 
tion of  Christ,  and,  second,  of  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  at 
the  siege  of  Belgrade  in  145(5.  See  Augusti,  Christi.  A  r- 
chdologie  (Leips.  1820),  iii,  292  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real-Encg- 
klop.  s.  V. 

Thacher,  George,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  25, 1817.  His  ear- 
ly education  was  received  at  Hopkins  Grammar-school. 
Hartford.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1840. 
and  in  the  same  year  entered  Yale  Theological  Semina- 
ry, where,  after  a  full  three  years'  course  of  study,  he 
was  regularly  graduated  in  1843.  His  first  pastorate 
was  at  Derby,  Conn.,  where  he  went  in  June,  1843;  on 
Jan.  4,  1844,  he  was  ordained,  preaching  there  until 
Oct.  10,  1848,  when  he  was  dismissed.  He  next  re- 
ceived and  accepted  a  call  to  Nantucket,  Mass.,  where 
he  was  installed  Nov.  14,  1848,  and  remained  until 
May  14,  1850,  when  he  was  dismissed  to  the  i>astorate 
of  the  Allen  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 
city,  where  he  was  installed  May  26,  1850,  and  dis- 
missed Oct.  9,  1854.      He  was  then   successively  in- 
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stalled  at  the  First  Church,  Merideii,  Conn.,  Nov.  16, 
1«54.  ilismissed  Sept.  18,  IWO;  Keokuk,  lo.,  Oct.  30, 
\M<\  dismissed  April  8,  1807.  At  this  laticr  date  he 
Aveni  to  Kiirape,  where  he  spent  a  few  months.  I{e- 
luriiintc  to  New  York  in  ISG8,  he  sn|)plied  Mercer  Street 
Clmrch  from  May  to  October  of  tlie  same  year.  He 
was  then  acting  pastor  at  Waterloo,  lo.,  from  October, 
]f<(',x.  to  March,  1871.  In  1871  he  was  elected  president 
of  tlie  Stale  I'nivcrsity  of  Iowa,  in  which  position  he 
remained  until  Jinie,  1877.  He  was  then,  from  1877  to 
1S7S.  aeiiui;-  pastor  at  Iowa  City.  In  1871  lie  received 
the  honorary  dej^ree  of  D.D.  from  Iowa  and  Knox  col- 
leijes.  He  died  in  Hartford  of  disease  of  the  brain  and 
heart,  Dec.  "27,  1878.  Dr.  Thacher  published  Tn-o  jScr- 
IIIOII.1  at  Meriden,  one  of  which  was  suggested  by  the 
career  of  John  IJrown  : — 4  Sermon:  "  A'o  Fellowship 
iril/i  Slaveii/''  (Keokuk,  IS61)  •.—Inauffural  Address,  as 
jiresident  of  Iowa  University  (1871).      (W.  P.  S.) 

Thacher,  Peter  (H,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  Ixirn  at  SMlein,  Mass.,  in  lt)51,  and  was  tlie  son  of 
llev.  Tlionias  Tliacher,  first  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
Clmrch,  Boston.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  C(dlege  in 
l()71,  and  was  tutor  there  for  several  years  following. 
He  then  went  to  England  to  prepare  himself  more  fully 
tor  his  profession,  but  his  friend  Samuel  Danforth 
dying  shortly  afier,  i\Ir.  Thacher  returned  to  America, 
lie  refused  several  tempting  offers  to  enter  the  Estab- 
lished Clmrch;  and  in  September,  1081,  was  ordained 
(lastor  of  the  Church  in  Milton,  Mass.  Here  he  la- 
bored effectively  until  a  week  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  Dec.  17, 1727.  "  He  was  a  person  of  eminent 
sanctity,  of  a  most  courteous  and  complaisant  behavior, 
cheerful,  affable,  humble,  and  free  of  speech  to  the  mean- 
est he  met."  He  published  several  theological  trea- 
tises and  single  sermons  (1708-23),  for  a  list  of  which 
see  Sprague,  Aninils  of  the  A  iner.  Pulpit,  i,  19G. 

Thacher,  Peter  (2),  a  Congregational  minister,  the 
son  of  riiouias  Thacher,  Jun.,  and  grandson  of  Thomas 
Thacher,  the  first  minister  of  the  Old  South  Church, 
was  born  in  Hostoii  in  1()77.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  lt)96,  and  immediately  after  his  graduation  began  to 
leach  at  Hatlield,  and  is  supposed  to  have  studied  di- 
vinity under  the  llev.  William  Williams  of  that  place. 
<  )n  Xov.  2t),  1707,  lie  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Weymouth,  wliere  he  remained  between  eleven  and 
twelve  years.  In  .January,  1720,  he  returned  to  Boston 
and  was  installed  pastor  of  tlie  New  North  Church  as 
oilleagne  with  Mr.  Webb.  Here  he  labored  until  his 
death,  Feb.  26,  1738.  Mr.  Thacher  published  an  Elec- 
tion Sermon  (1726),  and  a  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Mrs. 
dee  (17;)0).  See  .Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit, 
i.  2(i6. 

Thacher,  Peter  (3),  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  in  Kiss,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  Ci)llege  in 
17o(;.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Ctiurch  in  Mid- 
dleborough,  Mass.,  in  1709,  and  died  there  April  22, 
1744.  He  pnldislied  an  account  of  the  revival  of  re- 
ligion in  Middleborough,  in  Prince's  Christian  History. 
See  .Mlilione,  l)irt.  of  Jirit.  and  A  me):  A  iithors,  s.  v. 

Thacher,  Peter  (4),  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congrega- 
lioiKil  minister,  was  born  at  Milton,  iNIass.,  i\Iarch  21, 
17.")2.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  17(59,  and 
was  ordniHed  jiasior  Sept.  19.  1770,  at  Mahlen.  IMass., 
from  which  charge  he  was  dismissed  to  allow  Ids  ac- 
ceptance of  a  call  from  Brattle  Street  Church,  Boston, 
Dec.  8, 1784.  He  entered  upon  his  new  charge  Jan.  12, 
I78.i,  an<l  there  continued  until  his  health  failed.  He 
died  in  Savannah  Dec.  16,  1802.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  convention  which  met  in  Boston  in  1780 
to  frame  a  state  constitution,  and  opposed  the  reten- 
tion of  the  governor's  office.  The  University  of  Edin- 
burgh made  him  D.D.  in  1791.  He  published,  .4  «  Or«- 
tion  (if/(iinsl  Stamlint/  A  rmies  (1776)  : — Thi-ee  Sermons  in 
Proof  of  the  Elerniiij  of  Future  Punishments  (1782): — 
Ohserrations  on  the  State  of  the  Clergy  in  Nerc  England, 
with    Strictures    upon    the   Power  of   pismissing    them 


Usurped  hy  some  Churches  (1783): — A  Reply  to  Strict- 
ures upon  the  Preceding  (1788) : — Memoirs  of  Dr.  Boyh- 
ton  (1789): — and  several  occasional  sermons.  See 
S])rague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  i,  718. 

Thacher,  Samuel  Cooper,  a  Unitarian  preacher 
and  son  of  Peter  (4),  was  born  in  liostoii.  Mass,,  in  1785. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  ISOl,  and  immedi- 
ately after  his  graduation  commenced  his  theological 
studies  under  the  direction  of  He  v.  William  E.  Chaimiiig. 
Ill  the  early  part  of  1805  ]Mr.  Thacher  took  charge  of 
the  Boston  Latin  Grammar-.school.  but  in  the  summer 
of  1806  was  chosen  to  be  the  travelling  comiianion  of 
Kev.  Mr.  liuckminster.  rictuniiiig  in  September,  1S07, 
he  was  shortly  after  appointed  librarian  of  Harvard 
College,  and  entered  on  his  duties  in  1808.  He  prose- 
cuted his  theological  studies  at  Cambridge,  and  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Kirkland  as  pastor  of  the  New  South  Church, 
May  15,  1811.  retaining  this  connection  until  his  death, 
at  Moulins,  France,  Jan.  2,  1818.  His  principal  publi- 
cations were,  Ajiology  for  National  and  Kruiif/eliccd 
Christianity,  a.  discourse  (Bost.  1815,  8vo)  : — Unity  of 
God,  a  sermon  (Liverpool,  1816,  8vo;  2d  Amer.  ed. 
Worcester,  1817,8vo)  : — Sermons,  with  a  Memoir  by  Kev. 
F.  W.  P.  Greemvood  (Bost.  1824,  8vo) : — Evidence  Nec- 
essary to  Establish  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (1828, 
I2mo).  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  nier.  A  uthors, 
s.  V. ;  Sprague,  .4  nnals  ofthe  A  mer.  Pulpit,  viii,  435  sq. 

Thacher,  Thomas,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Salisbury,  England,  jNIay  1,  1620.  He 
declined  the  offer  of  his  father  to  send  him  to  an  Eng- 
lish university,  preferring  to  emigrate  to  America.  On 
June  4,  1635,  he  arrived  at  Boston,  Alass.,  and  soon  af- 
ter entered  the  family  of  the  Kev.  Ciiarles  Chauncy,  of 
Scitnate.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Weymouth 
Church,  Jan.  2.  1644,  where  he  labored  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  He  then  removed  to  Boston,  where  he 
preached  occasionally,  but  was  j)rincipally  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  till  he  was  chosen  first  ]iastor 
of  the  Third  (Old  South)  Church.  His  installation 
took  place  Feb.  16, 1669,  and  after  a  happy  ministry  he 
died  Oct.  15,  1678.  He  wrote,  A  Brief  Rule  to  Cuide 
the  Common  People  ofXev>  England  hotv  to  Order  Them- 
selres  and  Theirs  in  the  Small  Pocks  or  Measles  (Bost. 
1677  ;  2d  ed.  1702),  said  to  be  the  first  medical  tract  pub- 
lished in  New  England: — A  Fast  of  God's  Chusing,  a. 
sermon  (1674,  4to;  1678).  See  Sprague,  .4  «««/,<  o/' ///e 
Amer.  Puljiit,  i,  126. 

Thacher,  Tyler,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Princeton,  Mass.,  Sejit,  11.  1801.  "His  ances- 
tors for  several  generations,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  England,  had  been  Puritan  ministers,  some  of  thein 
of  high  distinction.  Among  them  were  Rev.  Peter 
Thacher,  of  Salisbury,  England  ;  I!ev.  Thomas  Thacher, 
of  Boston,  Mass.;  Rev.  Peter  Thacher,  of  ^Milton,  ]Mass, ; 
and  Rev.  Peter  Thacher,  of  Attleborongh.  Mass.  In  all 
not  less  than  nine  generations  of  the  family  have  had 
representatives  in  the  Christian  ministry  either  in  Eng- 
land or  in  America."  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a 
graduate  of  Brown  Universitv  in  the  class  of  1824,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  April  26,  1825,  and  ordained  as 
an  evangelist  in  Wrentham,  jMass.,  Dec.  4,  1827.  He 
did  not  permanently  settle  in  the  ministry  until  IVIay 
14,  1S34,  when  he  became  colleague  pastor  with  Rev, 
.Jonathan  (Jraiit  over  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Hawley,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  about  nine  years 
(1834-43)  and  then  returned  to  Wrentham.  For  sever- 
al years  he  supjilicd  the  Church  in  North  Wrentham, 
until  he  moved  to  California  in  f851.  Here  he  remain- 
ed the  rest  of  his  life,  teaching  and  preaching,  and  en- 
.gaged  in  such  employments  as  suited  his  tastes.  "  He 
was  distinguished  amfiiig  his  brethren  for  his  theolog- 
ical and  literary  attainments,  and  even  in  the  wilder- 
ness where  he  made  his  home  he  kept  up  his  studies  in 
the  Hebrew  and  (ireek  languages  and  in  philosophy. 
He  was  a  man  of  quiet,  scholarly,  and  devout  habits, 
and  much  given  to  the  study  of  nature  and  the  proh- 
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loms  of  theolosv."  Mr.  Tliacher  died  at  Cache  Creek, 
Cal..  Dec.4,18'Gk     (J.C.  S.) 

Tliacher,  'Washington,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  Inirn  at  Attleboroiii;h,  Mass.,  Feb.  23.  1794.  He  re- 
ceived bis  classical  education  under  the  Kev.  Lyman 
Richardson ;  studied  theology  under  the  Kev.  John 
Truair;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Otsego  Presby- 
tery in  18-21 ;  was  ordained  in  1822;  officiated  as  stated 
supply  at  Morrisv-ille,  N.  Y.,  1822-2G;  was  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Jordan,  N.  Y.,  182G-42;  resigned  his  charge 
on  account  of  ill-health;  was  afterwards  a  stated  supjily 
at  Eaton,  N.  Y.,  three  years;  was  appointed  secretary 
and  agent  of  the  Central  Agency  of  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society  in  Jidy,  1847;  and  died  June  20, 
1850.  He  was  an  eminently  devout  man  and  an  ear- 
nest and  effective  preacher.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Thaddaei  Acta.  The  mission  of  Thaddreus  to 
king  Abgar  of  Kdessa,  the  correspondence  between 
Christ  and  Abgar,  and  the  picture  of  Christ  which  pur- 
ports to  have  been  taken  for  Abgar  are  very  old  tradi- 
tions, first  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  i,  13. 
Whether  these  Acts  formed  the  basis  for  these  traditions 
cannot  be  decided.  Tischendorf  has  published  the  (ireek 
text  from  a  codex  Paris,  of  the  1 1th  century  in  his  Acta 
Aposloloriim  Apocrypha  (Lips.  1851),  p.2Gl-265.   (B.  P.) 

Thaddaei  EvangeHiini,  mentioned  in  iheDecret. 
adasii  de  Libris  Apor/ypkis  (in  Jus  Canomcum,  xv,  3~). 
Unless  there  is  an  erroneous  readin-;'  for  Matthew,  it 
would  either  belong  to  the  apostle  Judas  Thaddaius  or 
to  a  Judas  belonging  to  the  seventy  whom  Thomas 
sent  to  Edessa  to  king  Abgar  (Eusebius,  flist.  Eccles. 
i,  13;  see  Fabricius,  Codex  Apocriiphiis,  i,  13G,  379). 
Hut  tradition  does  not  determine  whether  Thaddauis 
who  was  sent  to  Abgar  belonged  to  the  twelve  or  the 
seventy,  on  which  point  Eusebius  and  Jerome  dis- 
agree. See  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  (ed.  Reading),  p.  38, 
note  5,  6. 

On  the  correspondence  between  Abgar  and  Jesus, 
see  especially  Hofmann,  Leben  Jesu  nach  den  Ap)okrij- 
phen  (Leips.'l85I),  p.  307  sq.      (B.  P.) 

Thaddae'us  {Qac^aloc, ;  Vulg.  Thaddceiis'),  a  name 
ill  ]\Lark's  catalogue  of  the  twelve  apostles  (iii,  18)  in 
the  great  majority  of  MSS.  In  JLatthew's  catalogue 
(x,  3)  the  corresponding  place  is  assigned  to  BaSSaiog 
by  the  Vatican  MS.  (B),  and  the  Sinaitic  (S),  and  to 
A£f3/3a(oc  by  the  Codex  Bezie  (D);  while  the  re- 
ceived text,  following  the  first  correction  of  the  Codex 
Ephraemi  (C) — where  the  original  reading  is  doubtful 
— as  well  as  many  fragmentary  uncial  and  several  cur- 
sive j\ISS.,  reads  At^3fialo£  u  tTriK\)]^dg  OaSC'aioQ. 
We  are  probably  to  infer  that  YVe/3/ia(0C  alone  is  the 
original  reading  of  Matt,  x,  3,  and  OalSalog  of  Mark 
iii,  18  (so  Tischendorf;  but  Tregelles  has  QaSSaiog  in 
both  passages).  By  these  two  evangelists  the  tenth 
place  among  the  apostles  is  given  to  Lebbieus  or  Thad- 
(iiPus,  the  eleventh  place  being  given  to  Simon  the 
Canaanite.  Luke,  in  both  his  catalogues  (vi,  15;  Acts 
i,  13),  places  Simon  Zelotes  tentii  among  the  apostles, 
and  assigns  the  eleventh  place  to  'lovCaQ  'loKiojiov. 
As  the  other  names  recorded  by  Lid^e  are  identical  with 
those  which  appear  (thougii  in  a  different  order)  in  the 
first  two  gospels,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  doubt 
that  the  three  names  of  Judas,  Lebbieus,  and  Thadd;iens 
were  borne  by  one  and  the  same  person. — Smith.  See 
JiDi;;  Lebis-eus;  Thadd.ei  Acta  and  Evangelium. 

Tha'hash  (Heb.  Tach'ash,  irnpl,  hadr/er  [q.  v.]; 
Sept.  To\;oc ;  Josephiis,  Tavaoc,  A  nt.  i,  6,  5 ;  Vnlg.  Tha- 
has),  third  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Nahor  Ijv  his  con- 
cubine lleumah  (Gen.  xxii,  24).     B.C.  cir.  2050. 

Thalemann,  Christopii  Wiliiki.m,  a  Lutheran 
divine,  was  born  in  1727  at  Weberstiidt,  in  Thuringia, 
and  died,  as  doctor  and  professor  of  theology,  at  Leipsic, 
March  10,  1778.  He  wrote,  Tractatus  de  Nube  super 
A  rrii  Fcrderis  Commenio  .ludaicn  (Lips.  1752) : — Tracia- 
tiis  de  rhiloiii<  et  Josejihi  A  uctoritate  in  f/isturia  Rititum 


SacroT-um  (ibid.  1771) : — De  Sensu  Veri  et  Falsi  in  Inter' 
pretatioiie  lAbrorum  Sacroruin  (ibid.  1775): — Dissertatio 
lie  Eruditione  Paiili  Apostidi  .ludaica  mm  (Iro'ca  (ibid. 
17G9)  :  —  Veisio  Latiiiu  Eranfjeliorum  Matih.,  Lnc,  et 
Juh.,  itemqne  Act.  A  pp.,  edita  a  K.Ch.Tittmann  (Berlin, 
1780).  See  Flirst,  Bibl.  ,Iud.  iii,  419 ;  Winer,  llandbuch 
der  theol.  Literatur,  i,  138, 1G5,  5G9,  896 ;  ii,  799.    (B.  P.) 

Thales,  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher,  and  the 
first  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  was  born  at 
Miletus  about  B.C.  640.  After  acquiring  the  usual 
learning  of  his  own  country,  he  travelled  into  Egypt 
and  several  parts  of  Asia  to  learn  astronomy,  geometry, 
mystical  divinity,  natural  knowledge,  or  philosophy, 
etc.  Returning  to  his  own  country,  he  communicated 
the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  to  many  disciples, 
among  the  principal  of  whotn  were  Anaximander, 
Anaximenes,  and  Pythagoras.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  Ionian  sect  of  philosophers.  Laertes  and  several 
other  writers  agree  that  he  was  the  father  of  the  Greek 
philosophy,  being  the  first  that  made  any  researciies 
into  natural  science  and  mathematics.  His  doctrine 
is  that  water  is  the  principle  of  which  all  the  bod- 
ies in  the  universe  are  composed ;  that  tiie  world  is 
the  work  of  God ;  and  that  God  sees  the  inost  secret 
thoughts  in  the  heart  of  man.  He  taught  that  in 
order  to  live  well  we  ought  to  abstain  from  what  we 
find  fault  with  in  others;  that  bodily  felicity  consists 
in  health;  and  that  of  the  mind  in  knowledge.  Tliat 
the  most  ancient  of  beings  is  (iod,  because  he  is  uncre- 
ated; that  nothing  is  more  beautifid  than  the  world, 
because  it  is  the  work  of  God ;  nothing  more  extensive 
than  space,  quicker  than  spirit,  stronger  than  necessity, 
wiser  than  time.  He  used  to  observe  that  we  ought 
never  to  sa}'  that  to  any  one  which  max  be  turned  to 
our  prejudice;  and  that  we  should  live  with  our  friends 
as  with  persons  that  may  become  our  enemies.  In  ge- 
ometry Thales  was  a  considerable  inventor  as  well  as 
an  improver;  while  in  astronomy  his  knowledge  and 
improvements  were  very  considerable.  His  morals 
were  as  just  as  his  mathematics  well-grounded,  and  his 
judgment  in  civil  affairs  equal  to  either.  He  died 
about  B.C.  550.  Concerning  his  writings,  it  remains 
doubtful  whether  he  left  any  behind  him  ;  at  least, 
none  have  come  down  to  us.  See  Chalmers,  Bioy. 
Diet.  s.  V. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Tha'mah  (Heb.  Te'mach,  tTDP,  in  pause  Ta'mach, 
JT'Cri,  laiif/hter  [Gesenius],  or  combat  [Fiirst]  ;  Sept. 
6£/t«  ;  Vulg.  Thema),  one  of  the  Nethiuim  whose  "  chil- 
dren" returned  from  Babylon  with  Zorubljabel  (Ezra  ii, 
53 ;  •'  Tamah,"  Neh.  vii,  55).    ^.C.  ante  536. 

Tha'mar  (INIatt.  i,  3).     See  Tamar. 

Thanier,  Theobald,  a  theological  agitator  in  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Rossheim,  in  Alsace,  and  studied  at  Wittenberg 
under  Luther  and  Melancthon,  taking  the  degree  of 
master  in  1539.  He  had  been  supported  while  a  student 
by  the  landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  who  wished  to  train 
the  youth  for  service  in  his  employment ;  and  after  a 
time  spent  as  professor  of  theology  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder,  Thamer  responded  to  the  landgrave's  call  and  be- 
came professor  and  preacher  at  Marburg.  To  the  clia- 
grin  of  his  prince,  however,  he  showed  himself  a  rigid 
Lutheran,  whose  influence  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
compromises  which  Philip  hoped  to  bring  about  be- 
tween the  contending  evangelical  factions.  In  the 
Smalcald  war  Thamer  served  in  the  field  as  a  chaplain. 
He  there  saw  reason  to  lose  faith  in  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  and  to  discover  the  occasion  of  all  the 
troubles  of  the  situation  in  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of 
justification;  and  on  his  return  to  Jlarburg  he  assailed 
tliat  doctrine  in  tlie  pidpit  and  the  lecture-room.  He 
emphasized  the  ethical  side  of  Christianity,  and  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  doctrinal  side,  thus  gradually  coming 
to  occupy  rationalistic  groimd.  The  government  dealt 
witii  him  mildlv,  at  first  transferring  him  to  Cassel,  and 
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then  entering  into  extended  negotiations  with  him  ; 
hut  as  he  persisted  in  (Hstiirl)ing  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  he  was  dismissed  from  all  his  oflices  Aug.  lo, 
15-19.  lie  secured  a  position  as  preaelier  at  Frankl'ort- 
on-the-JIain,  whence  lie  continued  to  asperse  the  Lu- 
theran doctrines,  until  he  exhausted  the  patience  of  his 
new  patrons.  lie  then  turned  to  the  landgrave  with 
tiie  otl'er  to  defend  his  views  before  competent  judges, 
and  he  actually  visited  ]\k'lanclhon,  (ircsser,  Schnepf, 
and  Bullinger.  No  settlement  was  reached  in  their 
discussions,  however,  and  Thamer  was  dismissed  from 
the  dominions  of  Hesse,  lie  went  to  Italy  and  in  1557 
entered  the  Romish  Church.  In  time  he  was  made 
professor  of  theology  at  Freiburg.  He  died  May  23, 
1569.  See  Neander,  Theobald  Thamer,  etc.  (Herl.  18 12) ; 
id.  Hist,  of  Dor/iniis.  p.  631 ;  Pestalozzi,  BiilUiif/er.  p.  4G1 
sq. ;  Schcid^el,  Wesen  d.  Protestontismus,  i,  14-t  sq. ;  Iloch- 
luith,  /A'  Th.  Thamvri  Vila  et  Scriptis  (jMarb.  1858),  and 
the  article  in  Niedner's  Zeitsch.f.  hint.  Thtoloyie,  1861, 
No.  2. — Ilerzog,  Rcdl-Kiici/ldnp.  s.  v. 

Tham'iiatha  U)  Ba/o'a^a;  Vulg.  Thanmata),- one 
of  the  cities  of  Juda'a  fortified  by  Bacchides  after  he 
had  driven  the  Maccabees  over  the  Jordan  (1  Mace,  ix, 
50);  no  doubt  an  ancient  Timxatii,  possibly  the  present 
Tibiich,  lialf-way  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. AVhethcr  the  naine  should  be  joined  to  Pliara- 
thoni,  which  follows  it.  or  whether  it  should  be  indepen- 
dent, is  a  matter  of  doubt. — Smith.     See  Phakathox. 

Thane,  Daniel,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
in  Scotland  and  received  his  classical  education  at 
Aberdeen.  After  coming  to  America,  he  entered  the 
J'rinceton  Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1748.  lie  w-as  ordained  by  the  New  York 
Presbytery  and  installed  pastor  at  Connecticut  Farms, 
N.  J.,  Aug.  29,  1750.  In  1754  he  was  sent  by  the  Syn- 
od of  New  York  to  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  Eam- 
sej',  in  his  Hii'toi-y  of  South  Carolina,  says  that  he 
preached  on  the  fork  of  Broad  and  Saluda  rivers,  where 
there  were  only  six  families.  These  were  driven  away 
by  the  Indians  between  the  years  1755  and  1763,  but 
they  returned  and  set  up  congregations,  served  in  after- 
times  by  Dr.  Joseph  Alexander  and  others.  In  1808 
there  was  a  flourishing  congregation,  with  a  meeting- 
house on  the  spot  where  Thane  preached,  in  1754,  im- 
der  a  tree.  lie  was  dismissed  in  1757,  and  left  at  lib- 
erty to  join  the  Presbyters  of  Newcastle  or  Lewes. 
He  was  settled  in  the  united  congregations  of  New- 
castle and  Christina  Bridge,  where  he  remained  until 
1763,  when  the  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved.  He 
died  soon  after.  Dr.  Ilosack,  in  his  Memoir  of  De  Witt 
C'lint07t,fiays  that  this  eminent  man  was  mider  Thane's 
tuition,  and  that  he  was  minister  of  New  Windsor,  N.  Y. 

(W.  P.  s.) 

Thank-ofiFering  (ITi'in  nST,  Lev.  xxii,  29 ;  or 
briefly  nTP,  2  Chron.  xxix,  3;  Psa.  Ivi,  13;  Jer.  xvii, 
26;  literally  ;)rowe  or  thnnlcsgiring,  as  often  rendered), 
a  variety  of  the  peace-offering  (hence  the  full  expres- 
sion n-irVi-n  r'l'n  n^t,  Lev.  vii,  13,  15),  the  other 
two  kinds  being  the  votive  offering,  specifically  such 
("I"!!?  nST),  and  the  ordinary  free-will  offering  (nHT 
n^lS).  As  its  name  implies,  it  was  a  bloody  or  ani- 
mal sacrifice,  and  its  specific  character  was  the  praise 
which  it  embodied  towards  God.  Like  all  the  other 
divisions  of  the  peace-offering,  it  was  entirely  volun- 
tary, being  placed  in  the  light  of  a  privilege  rather 
than  a  duty.  It  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
'•  meat-offering"  (q.  v.). 

The  nature  of  the  victim  was  left  to  the  sacrificer; 
it;  might  he  male  or  female,  of  the  flock  or  of  the  herd, 
provided  that  it  was  unblemished ;  the  hand  of  the 
sacrificer  was  laid  on  its  head,  the  fat  burned,  and  tlie 
blood  sprinkled  as  in  the  burnt-offering;  of  the  flesh, 
the  breast  and  right  shimlder  (the  former  of  which  the 
offerer  was  to  heave  and  the  latter  to  wave)  were  given 


to  the  priest;  the  rest  belonged  to  the  sacrificer  as  a 
sacrificial  feast  (1  Cor.  x,  18),  to  be  eaten,  either  on  the 
day  of  sacrifice  or  on  the  next  day  (Lev.  vii,  11-18,  29- 
34),  except  in  the  case  of  the  firstlings,  whicli  belonged 
to  the  priest  alone  (xxiii,  20).  The  eating  of  the  flesh 
of  the  meat-offering  was  considered  a  partaking  of  the 
''table  of  the  Lord;"  and  on  solemn  occasions,  as  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  it  was  conducted 
on  an  enormous  scale,  and  became  a  great  national  feast, 
especially  at  periods  of  unusual  solemnity  or  rejoicing; 
as  at  the  first  inauguration  of  the  covenant  (Kxod. 
xxiv,  5),  at  the  first  consecration  of  Aaron  and  of  the 
tabernacle  (Lev.  ix,  18),  at  the  solemn  reading  of  the 
law  in  Canaan  by  Joshua  (Josh,  viii,  31),  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi,  15),  at  the  bringing  of  the  ark 
to  IMount  Zion  by  David  (2  Sam.  vi,  17),  at  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Temple,  and  thrice  every  year  afterwards, 
by  Solomon  (1  Kings  viii,  63;  ix,  25),  and  at  the  great 
Passover  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxx.  22).  In  two  cases 
only  (Judg.  xx,  26;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  25)  are  these  or  any 
other  kind  of  peace-offering  mentioned  as  offered  with 
burnt-offerings  at  a  time  of  national  sorrow  and  fasting. 
Here  their  force  seems  to  have  been  precator\'  rather 
than  eucharistic.  The  key  to  the  understanding  of 
this  is  furnished  by  Ilengstenberg :  "  To  give  thanks  for 
grace  already  received  is  a  refined  way  of  begging  for 
more."  As  prayer  is  founded  on  the  divine  promise,  it 
"may  be  expressed  in  the  way  of  anticipated  thanks." 
Among  tliank-offerings,  in  the  most  extensive  sense, 
might  be  reckoned  the  presentation  of  the  first-born 
(Exod.  xiii.  12,  13)  ;  the  first-fruits,  including  the  fruit 
of  all  maimer  of  trees,  honey,  oil,  and  new  wine  (Lev. 
xxiii,  10-13;  Numb,  xviii,  12  ;  1  Chron.  ix,  29;  Neh.  x, 
37;  2  Chron.  xxxii,  5);  the  second  tithe  (Dent,  xii,  17, 
18 ;  xiv,  23) ;  and  the  lamb  of  the  Passover  (Exod.  xii, 
3-17).  Leaven  and  honey  were  excluded  froin  all  of- 
ferings made  by  fire  (Lev.  ii,  11)  ;  and  salt  was  required 
in  all  (ii,  13 ;  Mark  ix,  49 ;  Col.  iv,  6).  So  also  the  He- 
brews were  forbidden  to  offer  anything  vile  and  con- 
temptible (Deut.  xxiii,  18  ;  Mai.  i,  7,  8).     See  Peace- 

OFFEKING. 

Thanksgiving,  the  act  of  giving  thanks  or  ex- 
pressing gratitude  for  favors  or  mercy  received.  It  im- 
plies, according  to  Dr.  Barrow  (^Sermons,  i,  ser.  8,  9),  (1)  a 
right  apprehension  of  the  benefits  conferred  ;  (2)  a  faith- 
ful retention  of  benefits  in  the  memory,  and  frequent  re- 
flections upon  them  ;  (3)  a  due  esteem  and  valuation  of 
benefits;  (4)  a  reception  of  those  benefits  with  a  willing 
mind,  a  vehement  affection;  (5)  due  acknowledgment 
of  our  obligations;  (0)  endeavors  of  real  compensation, 
or,  as  it  respects  the  Divine  Being,  a  willingness  to 
serve  and  exalt  him ;  (7)  esteem,  veneration,  and  love 
of  the  benefactor. 

The  blessings  for  which  we  should  be  thankful  are 

(1)  temporal,  such  as  health,  food,  raiment,  rest,  etc.; 

(2)  spiritual,  such  as  the  Bible,  ordinances,  the  Gospel 
and  its  blessings,  as  free  grace,  adoption,  pardon,  justifi- 
cation, calling,  etc.;  (3)  eternal,  or  the  enjoyment  of 
God  in  a  future  state;  (4)  also  for  all  that  is  past,  what 
we  now  enjo3',  and  what  is  promised ;  for  private  and 
public,  for  ordinary  and  extraordinary  blessings;  for 
prosperity,  and  even  adversity,  so  far  as  rendered  sub- 
servient to  our  good. 

The  obligation  to  this  duty  arises  (1)  from  the  rela- 
tion we  stand  in  to  God;  (2)  the  divine  command;  (3) 
the  i)romises  (lod  has  made  ;  (4)  the  example  of  all  good 
men  ;  (5)  our  imworthiness  of  the  blessings  we  receive; 
(6)  the  prospect  of  eternal  glorv.  Whoever  possesses 
any  good  without  giving  thanks  for  it  deprives  him 
who  bestows  that  good  of  his  glory,  sets  a  bad  example 
before  others,  and  prepares  a  recollection  severely  pain- 
ful for  himself  when  he  comes  in  his  turn  to  experience 
ingratitude.  See  Chalmers,  Sermons;  Hall,  Sermons; 
D wight,  Thenlorpj. — Henderson-Buck. 

Thanksgiving-day,  an  annual  religious  festival 
observed  in  the  United  States.     It  owes  its  origin  to 
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the  desire  of  the  Puritans  for  greater  simplicity  in  the 
forms  of  worship  of  the  Established  Church,  and  a  pur- 
pose not  to  celebrate  any  of  the  numerous  festival-days 
observed  by  that  Church.  An  occasional  day  of  thanks- 
giving has  been  recommended  by  the  civil  authorities 
of  Europe,  and  such  a  day  was  observed  in  Leyden,  Hol- 
land, Oct,  3,  1575,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  that  cit}^  from  siege.  Before  the  adoption  of  an 
aiHuial  thanksgiving-day,  we  find  mention  of  several  ap- 
pointed for  special  reasons.  After  the  first  harvest  at 
rivniouth,  in  1621,  Gov.  Bradford  sent  four  men  out 
fowling,  that  they  "  might  after  a  more  special  manner 
rejoice  together."  In  July,  l&2o,  the  governor  appoint- 
ed a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  rain,  after  a  long  drought, 
and  the  records  show  a  similar  appoiiitment  in  1(J3"2  be- 
cause of  the  arrival  of  supplies  from  Ireland.  There  is 
also  record  of  the  appointment  of  days  of  thanksgiving 
in  Massachusetts  in  163"2,  103."),  1634,  1637,  1638,  and 
1639,  and  in  Plymouth  in  1651,  1668,  1680  (when  the 
form  of  the  recommendation  indicates  that  it  had  be- 
come an  annual  custom),  1689,  ami  1690.  The  Dutch 
governors  of  New  Netherland  in  1644,  1645,  1655,  and 
1664,  and  the  English  governors  of  New  York  in  1755 
and  1760,  appointed  days  of  thanksgiving.  During  the 
llevolution.  Thanksgiving-day  was  observed  by  the  na- 
lion,  being  annually  recommended  by  Congress;  but 
there  was  no  national  appointment  between  the  general 
thanksgiving  for  peace  in  1784  and  1789,  when  presi- 
dent Washington  recommended  a  day  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  Since  that  time 
special  days  have  been  set  apart  both  by  presidents  and 
governors  until  1864,  when  the  present  practice  was 
adopted  of  a  national  annual  thanksgiving.  The  presi- 
dent issues  an  annual  proclamation,  followed  by  the 
governors  of  the  several  states  and  mayors  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities.  Custom  has  fixed  the  time  for  the  last 
Thursday  in  November. 

Thanksgiving  Service.  There  are  various 
modes  inider  the  Old  Test,  of  offering  thanksgiving. 
Sometimes  it  was  public,  sometimes  in  the  family.  It 
was  fretpiently  accompanied  by  sacrifices  (2  Chron. 
xxix,  31)  and  peace-oft'erings,  or  offerings  of  pure  de- 
votion, arising  from  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  in  the 
offerer's  own  mind  (Lev.  vii,  12,  15;  Psa.  cvii,  23  ;  cxvi, 
7).  It  is  usually  connected  with  praise,  joy,  gladness, 
and  the  voice  of  melody  (Isa.  li,  3),  or  (as  Neh.  xi,  17) 
witli  singing  and  with  honor  (Rev.  vii,  12) ;  but  occa- 
sionally, if  not  generally,  with  supplication  (Phil,  iv,  6) 
and  prayer  (1  Tim.  ii,  3;  Neh.  xi,  17). 

In  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  there  are  various 
forms  of  thanksgiving,  particular  and  general,  as  espe- 
cially the  "  (ieneral  Thanksgiving,"  which  was  added  at 
tlie  last  revision,  and  appointed  for  daily  use,  and  more 
particularly  the  "  Office  for  the  Holy  Communion."  But 
there  are,  besides,  particular  thanksgivings  appointed 
for  deliverance  from  drought,  rain,  famine,  war,  tumult, 
and  pestilence;  and  there  is  an  entire  service  of  thanks- 
giving for  women  after  childbirth;  and  certain  days  on 
wiiicli  are  commemorated  great  deliverances  of  the 
Church  and  nation  are  marked  also  with  a  solemn  ser- 
vice of  thanksgiving, 

Thanner,  Ignaz,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  was 
l)orn  Feb.  9,  1770,  at  Neumarkt,  in  Bavaria.  In  1802 
lie  was  appointed  professor  of  catechetics  at  Salzburg; 
in  1805  professor  of  philosophy  at  Landshut;  in  1808  he 
was  called  to  Innspruck,  and  in  1810  to  Salzburg  again, 
where  he  died,  Ma}'  28,  1856.  At  first  he  belonged  to 
the  Kantian  philosophical  school,  but  soon  became  con- 
verted to  that  of  Schelling.  He  wrote,  Dei-  Transcm- 
dentalismus  in  seiner  dreifacheu  Sleigerung  (Munich, 
1805): — Die  Idee  des  Organismvs  (ibid.  1806): — Hand- 
huch  der  Vorhereitung  zum  selbststdivligen  wissenschaft- 
iichen  Studium  ( ibid.  1807,  2  vols. ) : — Doistellimg  der 
ahsoluten  Identitdtslehre  (ibid.  1810): — Logiscke  Apho- 
rhmen  (Salzburg,  \S\.l):^Lehr-  viid  Iltindburh  der 
iheoretischen  und  praktischen  Philosophic  (ibid.  1811,2 


vols.): — Wissenschnfdiche  Aphorismen  der  Jcathol,  Dog- 
matik  (ibid.  1816).  See  Winer,  Hdndb.  der  theol.  Li- 
terutiir,  i,  306;  ii,  800;  Kegensburger  Real- Encyklop. 
s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Tha'ra  (Luke  iii,  34).     See  Teraii. 

Thar'ra  (Vulg.  Thara,  for  the  Greek  fails  here),  a 
corrupt  form  fomid  in  the  Apocryphal  addition  to  the 
book  of  Esther  (xii,  1)  for  Tkkesh  (q.  v.). 

Thar'shish,  a  less  exact  form  of  Anglicizing  the 
word  Tarshish  (q.  v.),  applied  in  the  A.  V.  to  {a)  the 
place  (1  Kings  x,  22;  xxii,  48)  and  (h)  the  man  (1 
Chron.  vii,  10). 

Thas'si  (Qaacri,  Gairaif;  Vulg.  Thnsi,  ffassii),  the 
surname  of  Simon  the  son  of  Mattathias  (I  Mace,  ii,  3). 
The  derivation  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  Michaelis 
suggests  "^T^""!!!!  (Chald.),  "  the  fresh  grass  springs  up," 
i.  e.  "  the  spring  is  come,"  in  reference  to  the  tranquillity 
first  secured  during  the  supremacy  of  Simon  (Grimm, 
Comment,  adloc).  This  seems  very  farfetched.  Winer 
(  7?«(^(i'6.  s.  V.  "  Simon" )  suggests  a  connection  with 
DDri,y«ri»e?'e,  as  Grotius  («ci  loc.)  seems  to  have  done 
before  him.  In  Josephus  (.4«/.  xii,  6, 1)  the  surname  is 
written  Mar^j/f!  v.  r.  9ac)/y(.',  HaSZ/f.  —  Smith.  See 
Maccabee. 

Thauniatopoei  (^avpaToiroioi),  a  term  applied 
by  the  early  tireek  writers  to  those  who  pretended  to 
work  miracles  by  the  power  of  magic,  such  as  James 
and  Jambres,  Simon  Magus,  and  Apollonius  Tyanaeus. 
See  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  xvi,  ch.  v,  §  7. 

Thaumaturgy.    See  Miracles,  Ecclesiastical. 

Thaxter,  Joseph,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was  born 
at  Hingham,  ]\Iass.,  April  23,  1742.  He  g;^aduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1768,  ex])ecting  to  enter  the  medi- 
cal profession,  but,  deciding  upon  the  ministry,  he  stud- 
ied theology  under  Dr.  Gay,  and  began  to  preach  in 
1771.  On  Jan.  23,  1776,  he  received  a  commission  as 
chaplain  in  the  army,  and  probably  held  that  positi(m 
for  two  or  three  years.  He  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Edgarton,  Martha's  Vineyard,  in  1780.  The 
last  Sunday  that  he  preached  he  fell  in  the  pulpit,  was 
assisted  home,  and  dieil  July  IS,  1827.  I\Ir.  Thaxter 
acted  as  chaplain  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  monument,  July  17,  1825.  His  only 
publication,  so  far  as  known,  was  a  Catechism  for  Sab- 
bath-schools, See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit, 
viii,  83. 

Thayer,  Elihu,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  preacher, 
was  born  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  March  29,  1747.  He  was, 
as  a  child,  very  forward  in  his  studies,  having  read  the 
Bible  through  three  times  at  the  age  of  seven  years. 
He  entered  Princeton  College,  one  year  in  advance,  in 
1766,  and  graduated  in  1769.  His  theological  studies 
were  prosecuted  partly  under  Rev.  John  Searle,  Stone- 
ham,  and  partly  under  Rev.  i\Ir.  Weld,  Braintree.  Li- 
censed to  preach,  he  supplied  for  nearly  a  year  the  church 
in  Newburyport,  He  was  then  (Dec.  18, 1776)  set  apart 
to  take  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Church  in  Kingston, 
N.  H.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Missionary  Society  in  1801,  and  continued  to  hold  the 
office  till  i81 1.  He  died  April  3, 1812.  A  volume  of  his 
Sei-mons  was  published  after  his  death  (1813. 8vo).  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ii,  104. 

Thayer,  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister, 
was  born  at  Hampton.  N.  II.,  July  11,  1769,  studied  at 
the  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  and  graduated  from  Har- 
vard College  in  1789.  He  immediately  took  charge  of 
the  grammar-school  in  IMedford,  and  at  the  same  time 
commenced  the  study  of  theology  under  Dr.  Osgood. 
At  tlie  end  of  a  year  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  and 
continued  to  study  under  Dr.  Tappan,  divinity  professor 
in  the  college.  He  held  the  jiosition  of  tutor  in  col- 
lege for  about  a  year,  and,  being  licensed  to  preach, 
spent  the  greater  part  of  a  year  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa., 
supplying  a  congregation  there.     On  his  return  to  Mas- 
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sachusetts,  lie  preached  to  the  New  South  Church,  Bos- 
ton, and  at  Doreliester.  lie  was  ordained  and  installed 
colleague  pastor  of'the  Church  in  Lancaster,  Oct.  9,  1793. 
The  pastor,  Hev.  Timothy  Harrington,  lived  about  two 
years,  and  at  his  death  i\Ir.  I'hayer  succeeded  to  the  sole 
charge  of  the  Church.  He  was  a  man  whose  services 
were  greatly  esteemed  and  frequently  employed;  he 
was  a  memhor  of  no  loss  than  150  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cils; preached  the  Artillery  Election  sermon  in  1798, 
and  the  annual  sermon  before  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1823.  lie  received  his  D.D.  in  1817  from 
Harvard.  When  Lafayette  made  his  tour  through  the 
I'nited  States  in  1825,  jNIr.  Tliayer  addressed  him  in  be- 
half of  t  lie  people  of  Lancaster.  Being  somewhat  debili- 
tated, he,  in  June,  1810,  set  out  to  travel.  He  reached 
Kochester  on  the  22dof  tiiat  month, retired  to  rest  at  his 
usual  hour,  and  died  at  two  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
His  remains  were  carried  back  to  Lancaster.  Mr.  Thayer 
published  a  ninnber  of  sermons  anil  discourses,  for  a  list 
of  which  see  Sprague,  Annah  oj  the  Atiier.  I'ulpit,  viii, 
24G  sq. 

Theandiic  Operation  (QiavcpiKt)  trkpynn),  a 
theological  term  (irst  used  in  the  7th  century,  and  in- 
tended to  express  tliat  unity  of  operation  in  the  two 
natures  and  the  two  wills  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by 
which  they  act  as  the  nature  and  will  of  one  invisible 
Person,  (Jod  and  man.  It  was  called  a  novel  term  by 
the  Council  of  Latcran  (A.I).  049),  and  discouraged  as 
such  in  ils  I5th  canon,  which  speaks  of  the  "  heretics" 
who  had  introduced  it  {Tt)v  tw'  avTij  Qictv^piKy  Kaivi)i> 
pi]aiv),  which  makes  it  seem  likely  that  it  has  been 
used  by  some  of  the  Monothelite  sect  in  justification  of 
their  ])rinciples.  .lohn  Damascene  (^De  Orthod.  Fide, 
cli.  Ixvi)  thus  explains  the  term  :  "  The  Theandric  oper- 
ation, then,  siguilies  this,  that  when  God  became  man 
both  his  human  operation  was  divine,  that  is,  deified, 
and  not  void  of  participation  in  his  divine  operation, 
and  his  divine  operation  was  not  void  of  participation 
in  his  human  operation,  but  either  is  contemplated  in 
connection  with  the  other.  And  this  manner  is  styled 
'  periphrasis'  when  a  person  embraces  any  two  things  by 
one  expression;  for  as  we  call  the  divided  cauterizing 
and  tlie  iiifiamcd  incision  of  a  heated  knife  the  same 
thing,  but  call  the  incision  one  operation  and  the  cau- 
terizing another — calling  them  operations  of  different 
natures,  the  cauterizing  of  fire  and  the  incision  of  iron 
— so,  also,  speaking  of  one  Theandric  operation  of  Christ, 
we  understand  of  the  two  natures  to  be  two — the  divine 
that  of  his  divinity,  and  the  human  that  of  his  humani- 
ty."    See  Blunt,  Lid.  of  Theol.  s.  v. 

Theatines,  an  order  of  regular  clergy  in  the  Church 
of  Home,  which  was  foinided  in  the  beginning  of  the  IGth 
century  lor  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  efforts  towards 
a  reformation  outside  the  Church  bj'  reorganizing  the 
clergy,  enforcing  disci|)rme  in  the  convents,  restoring  an 
apostolical  simplicity  of  life,  and  infusing  a  religious 
spirit  into  the  Church  by  means  of  the  public  worship 
ami  the  sermon.  The  order  was  founded  by  Cajetan  of 
Thieno  (thence  called  Order  of  the  Cujetans),  bishop 
John  Peter  Caraffa  of  Theate,  subsequently  pojje  Paul 
IV,  who  was  usually  called  Chieti  (lience  Chietines  and 
Pmdinex)  and  Boniface  of  Colle.  It  was  confirmed  by 
Clement  VII  in  1524  (June  24).  Caraffa  was  its  first 
superior,  and  his  bishopric  gave  the  order  its  name. 
The  members  renounced  all  worldly  possessions,  and  re- 
fuseil  either  to  labor  or  beg.  dejjcnding,  instead,  on  gifts 
which  Providence  should  ciintcr  on  them.  Their  ninii- 
ber  was  never  very  considerable;  but  as  they  were  chief- 
ly of  noble  raidi,  the  reputation  of  the  order  was  great, 
and  they  ac(piired  houses  in  many  cities  of  Italy,  Spain, 
Poland,  atul  Bavaria.  IMazarin  conferred  on  it.  in  1G44, 
the  onh-  estaiilishment  it  has  been  able  to  secure  in 
France.  It  attempted  missions  in  Tartary,  Georgia, 
and  Circassia,  which  have;  been  unproductive  ofresidts. 
The  garb  of  the  order  is  the  usual  lilack  robe  of  the  reg- 
ular clergy,  with  the  additioti  of  white  stockings.     See 


Caraccioli,  De  Vita  Pmdi  IV;  id.  Cajctdin  Thieiiifi, 
Bunifacii  a  Colle  .  .  .  cum  Paulo  IV  .  .  .  Ord.  Cleri- 
coriim  Refjul.  Fundaverunt  Vita;  (Col.  Ubiorum,  10 1 2); 
Mira?i  Reguke  et  Constitutiones  Clericorum  in  Cong.  Vi- 
ventium  (Antverp.  1038). 

Two  congregations  of  Si.iteis  are  attached  to  the  Or- 
der of  Theatines,  both  of  which  were  foimded  by  the 
hermit-virgin  Ursula  Benincasa.  She  was  aided  by  the 
Spanish  priest  Gregory  of  Navarre,  and  recommended 
by  Philip  Neri,  founder  of  the  Oratorians  (q.  v.).  The 
rule  given  to  the  congregation  founded  by  her  in  1583 
bound  the  nuns  by  the  three  simple  vows  (to  a  common 
life  of  poverty,  affection,  and  humility),  permitted  secu- 
lar employments,  etc.,  and  enforced  mortifications  of 
the  body.  Their  number  was  fixed  at  sixty-six,  be- 
cause the  Virgin  Mary  was  said  to  have  attained  the 
age  of  so  many  years.  Ursula  prophesied  a  world-wide 
extension  of  her  order,  but  it  was  able  to  obtain  oidy  a 
single  house  in  Palermo.  It  was  attached  to  the  Thea- 
tines by  pope  Gregory  W. 

The  second  congregation  was  founded  in  1010  at  Na- 
ples. Its  members  were  to  be  thirty-six  in  ninnber  in 
each  convent,  and  they  were  governed  by  a  more  rigid 
rule  than  the  former  class.  Complete  separation  from 
the  world  and  its  affairs  was  enforced,  severe  penances 
and  mortilications  im|iosed,  and  stringent  vows  exacted. 
A  novitiate  of  two  years  was  required  before  entering 
the  order.  This  congregation  secured  but  one  addi- 
tional house,  also  in  Palermo.  Clement  IX  united  the 
sisterhood  with  the  Theatines.  Its  garb  consists  of  a 
white  robe,  black  girdle,  blue  scapulary  and  mantle,  and 
black  veil  for  the  head  and  neck  (see  Helyot,  .4ns- 
J'iihrl.  Gesch.  oiler  f/eistl.  v.  weltl.  Kloster-  u.  Ritter- 
Ordcn  [Leips.  1753-60],  iv,  103  sij.). — Herzog,  Real-Fn- 
cyklop.  s.  \-. 

Theatre  (j^^rpoj').  The  Greek  term,  like  the  cor- 
rcspondinu  English  one,  denotes  the  place  where  dra- 
matic )ierl'ormances  are  exhibited,  and  also  the  scene  it- 
self, or  spectacle,  which  is  witnessed  there.  1.  It  occurs 
in  the  tirst  or  local  sense  in  Acts  xix,  29,  where  it  is  said 
that  the  multitude  at  Ephesus  rushed  to  the  theatre,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  excitement  stirred  up  against  Paul 
and  his  associates  bv  Demetrius,  in  order  to  consider- 
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what  should  be  done  in  reference  to  the  charges  against 
them.  It  may  be  remarked  also  (although  the  word 
does  not  occur  in  the  original  text  or  in  our  English 
version)  that  it  was  in  the  theatre  at  Cassarea  that 
Herod  Agrippa  I  gave  audience  to  the  Tyrian  deputies, 
and  was  himself  struck  with  death,  because  he  heard  so 
gladly  the  impious  acclamalions  of  the  people  (Acts  xii, 
21-23).  See  the  remarkable  confirmatory  account  of 
this  event  in  Josephus  {Ant.  xix,  8,  2).  Such  a  use  of 
tiie  theatre  for  public  assemblies  and  the  transaction  of 
public  business,  though  it  was  hardly  known  among  the 
Iiomaiis,  was  a  common  practice  amotig  the  (ireeks. 
Thus  Yaler.  Max.  ii,  2,  '•  Legati  in  theatrum,  ut  est  con- 
suetudo  Ciniicia;,  introducti ;"  Justin,  xxii,2,  "  Veluti  rei- 
piiblica;  statum  formaturus  in  theatrum  ad  eontionem 
vocari  jussit;"  Corn.  Nep.  Timol.  4,  §  2,  "Veniebat  in 
theatrum,  cum  ibi  concilium  plebis  haberetur."  2.  The 
other  sense  of  the  term  "theatre"  occurs  in  1  Cor.  iv,  9, 
where  the  Common  Version  renders,  '"(iod  hath  set  forth 
us  the  apostles  last,  as  it  were  appointed  to  death ;  for 
we  are  made  (rather,  were  made,  Sriarpov  tyeviiSrijfiev) 

a  spectacle  inito  the  world,  and  to  

angels,  and   to   men."     Instead   of 
"  spectacle"  (so  also  Wycliffe  and  t  he  3^ 

Khemish  translators  after  the  Vul- 
gate), some  might  prefer  the  more 
energetic  Saxon  "gaziiig-stock,"  as 
in  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Gene- 
va version.     But  the  latter  woidd 
be  now  inappropriate,  if  it  includes    ^ 
the  idea  of  scorn  or  exultation,  since    py^   - 
the  angels  look  down  upon  the  suf-    — 
feriiigs  of  the  martyrs  with  a  very 
different  interest.     Whether  "the- 
atre" denotes  more  here  than  to  be 
an  object  of  earnest  attention  {^'ta-    ^ 
/ui),  or  refers  at  the  same  time  to     -_ 
the  theatre  as  the  place  where  crim-   g5^ 
iiials  were  sometimes  brought  for- 
ward for  punishment,  is  not  agreed 
among  interiireters.     In  Heb.  xii,  1, 
wliere  the  writer  speaks  of  our  hav- 
ing around  us  "so  great  a  cloud  of 
witnesses"  {togo^'tov  i';^(ii'rf<;  Trepi- 
Kiifitvov  i)nTv  vi<poi;  /.lapTvpwp),  he 


has  in  mind,  no  doubt,  the  agonis- 
tic scene,  in  wiiich  Ciiristians  are 
viewed  as  running  a  race,  and  not 
the  theatre  or  stage  where  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators  are  fixed 
on  thein. — Smith. 

Among  the  Creeks  and  the 
states  of  Greek  origin,  the  the- 
atre—  the  proper  appropriation 
of  which  was  for  the  celebration 
of  the  public  games  —  was  also 
used  as  the  place  of  assembly  for 
^E  every  kind  of  public  business; 
and  served  for  town-hall,  senate- 
house,  forum,  etc.,  and  harangues 
to  the  people  were  there  deliver- 
ed. Indeed,  all  important  public 
business  was  transacted  in  these 
places — war  was  declared,  peace 
proclaimed,  and  criminals  were 
executed.  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes  introduced  public  shows  and 
games  in  Syria  (2  Mace,  iv,  10- 
16);  and  in  a  later  age  theatres 
and  amjihitheatres  were  erected 
by  the  Herods  in  Jerusalem  and 
other  towns  of  Syria  (.iosephus, 
A  nf.  XV,  8, 1 ;  xvi,  5, 1 ;  xix,  7,  .5  ; 
Wa?;\,'2l,S).m  which  magnifi- 
cent spectacles  were  exhibited, 
princiiyally  in  honor  of  the  lio- 
man  emperors.  The  remains  of 
one  of  these  near  Ciesar/ea  are  still  clearly  traceable 
(Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  237).  For  the  history 
and  construction  of  such  buildings  in  that  day,  see 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Antiq.  s.  v.  AVettstein  well  ob- 
serves that  the  very  situation  of  the  theatre  at  Ephe- 
sus  would  not  a  little  promote  and  increase  the  tumult 
in  the  case  of  Paul,  since,  as  we  find  from  the  accounts 
of  those  who  have  surveyed  the  situation  of  the  Temple 
of  Diana,  it  was  within  view  of  the  theatre.  See  Ephk- 
sus.  The  shell  of  this  theatre  remains  unmistakably  to 
be  recognised  on  Mount  Priar,  though  the  marble  seats 
have  been  removed.  Its  ruins  are  described  by  Fellows 
(Asia  Mino7\  p.  274)  as  "a  wreck  of  immense  gran- 
deur," and  it  is  said  to  be  the  largest  of  any  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  ancient  days.  See  Lewin,  St. 
Paul,\i,o28;  Wood, Discoveries  inEiihesits  (Loud.  1877), 
ch. iv. 

THEATRE  and  tiik  Cui'RCir.  The  writers  of  the 
early  Church  were  very  severe  in  their  invectives 
against  all  frequenters  of  the  theatre  and  public  stage 
plays,  and   such  frequenters  were  excluded  from  the 
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privilege  of  baptism.  For  this  sentiment  respecting 
the  theatre  there  arc  two  reasons  assigned:  1.  The  sev- 
eral sorts  of  heathen  games  and  jilays  were  instituted 
upon  a  religious  account,  in  honor  of  the  gods,  and  men 
tliought  they  were  doing  a  grateful  thing  to  them  while 
thev'were  engaged  in  such  exercises.  Christians  could 
not"  therefore,  be  present  at  them  as  spectators  without 
l)artaking.  in  some  measure,  in  the  idolatry  of  them. 
■i.  They  were  I  lie  great  nurseries  of  iminirity,  where  in- 
cest and  adultery  were  represented  with  abominable 
<ibscenity.  A'enus  was  represented  in  all  her  lewd  be- 
havior, Mars  as  an  adulterer,  and  Jupiter  no  less  a  prince 
in  his  vices  than  in  his  kingdom.  The  theatres,  by  rea- 
son of  their  impurities,  were  places  of  unavoidable  temp- 
tation, and  were  considered  as  the  devil's  own  ground 
and  property.  Tcrtullian  {l>e  Spectiic.  c.  2())  says  the 
devil  was  once  asUed,  when  a  woman  was  seized  by 
him  in  a  theatre,  how  he  durst  presume  to  possess  a 
Christian,  and  he  answered,  conlidently,  "  I  had  a  right 
to,  for  I  found  her  upon  my  own  ground."  In  the  time 
of  Tertullian,  and  when  tlie  author  of  the  Constitutions 
drew  up  his  collections,  a  Cliristian  becoming  a  specta- 
tor of  these  plays  lost  his  title  to  Christian  communion. 
Later,  when  the  theatres  were  jmrged  from  idolatry,  but 
not  from  lewdness,  the  fathers  contented  themselves  with 
declaiming  against  them  with  sharp  invectives. — Bing- 
ham, CInist.  A  ntiq.  bk.  xi,  ch.  v,  §  i);  bk.  xvi,  ch.  xi,  §  12. 
It  is  well  known,  nevertheless,  that  the  dramatic  rep- 
representation  of  modern  Europe  grew  up  under  the 
wing  of  tlie  Church,  and  only  slowly  detached  itself 
from  this  its  earliest  slielter.  Of  the  dramatic  element 
which  was  allowed  to  find  place  in  its  own  services  we 
have  a  curious  illustration  inVthe  maimer  in  which  the 
offering  of  the  magi  was  set  forth  in  some  churches  on 
the  festival  of  K|iiphany  (Binterim,  Denkiriirdigkeiten, 
V,  3I()).  Three  boys,  clothed  in  silk,  with  golden  crowns 
upon  their  heads,  and  each  a  goUlen  vessel  in  his  hand, 
represented  the  wise  men  of  the  East.  Entering  the 
choir,  and  advancing  towards  the  altar,  they  chanted 
the  following  strophe: 

"O  qnam  diiriiis  celebranda  dies  ista  Inndibus, 
In  quaChrisli  genitura  pmpalatur  geiitibus, 
Pax  terreiiis  iiunciatiir,  <j;loiia  coeleslibus; 
Novi  pai'tu  sigiiiini  fulget  Oiieiitis  pairia. 
Currunt  leges  Orieiilis  stella  sibi  piievia, 
Cnrrnnt  reijes  et  adorant  Deum  ad  prseseiiia, 
Ties  adora7it  reges  uiuini,  triplex  est  oblalio." 

During  the  singing  of  these  verses  they  gradually  ap- 
liroaclied  the  altar;  there  the  first  lifted  up  the  vessel 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  exclaiming, 

"  Anruni  priiuo, 
Antl  the  second : 

thus  secnndo, 
And  the  third: 

myrrham  dante  tertio." 
Hereupon,  the  first  once  more : 

"  Aurnm  regum, 
The  second : 

thus  coelestem, 
And  the  third: 

mori  nntat  nnctio." 

Then  one  of  them  pointed  with  his  hand  to  the  star 
hanging  from  the  roof  of  the  church,  and  sang  in  a  loud 
voice, '"Hoc  sigiium  magni  Regis;"'  and  all  three  pro- 
ceeded to  make  their  offerings,  singing  meanwhile  the 
responsal, "  Eamus,  inquiramus  eum,  et  offeramus  ei  mu- 
nera,  aiirum,  thus,  et  myrrham."  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  responsal,  a  youiiijer  boy  lifted  up  his  voice,  which 
was  meant  to  imitate  the  voice  of  an  angel,  from  bc- 
liind  the  altar,  and  sang,  "Xuniium  vobis  fero  de  su- 
pernis;  Natus  est  Christus  doniinator  orbis  In  Bethle- 
hem Jude;e;  sic  enim  prophela  dixerat  ante."  There- 
upon the  three  who  represented  the  kings  withdrew 
into  the  sacristy,  singing,  "In  Bethlehem  natus  est  Rex 
coelorum,"  etc. 

See  the  Latin  monographs  on  theatrical  representa- 
tions cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Programmatum,  p.  172. 
See  MysiEKiES. 


Thebes  (Tiiiin.E,  or  Diospolis  Magna)  was  the 
Greek  name  of  a  city  of  Egypt,  and  its  cajiital  during 
the  empire,  called  in  the  Bible  No-Amon  ("(Ti^N  N3 ; 
Sept. /uf pif  'Afifjiiov;  Nah.  iii,8)  or  Xo  (N3;  Sept.  ilwa- 
TToXis'-  Jer.  xlvi,  25;  Ezek.  xxx,  14,  15,  IG),  famous  in 
all  ancient  history. 

I.  jVa7)i€. — The  ancient  Egyptian  names  of  Thebes 
are,  as  usual,  two.  The  civil  name,  perhaps  the  more 
ancient  of  the  two,  is  .-1^-/,  Ap-tii  (Brugsch,  Cj^ographi- 
sche  Inschri/len,  i.  177,  pi.  xxxvi,  No.  781-784).  Hence 
the  Coptic  tape,  which  shows  that  the  fcm.  article  t  was 
in  this  case  transferred  in  pronunciation,  and  explain.s 
the  origin  of  the  classical  forms,  0?;/3//,  Oiijiai,  Thehe. 
Tlu'ba  (see  Wilkinson,  Modern  Egypt  and  Thebes,  ii,  136, 
137).  The  sacred  name  has  two  forms,  Pa- Amen  or 
perhaps  Par-A  men  (Brugsch,  Geographische  Inschiiften, 
i,  177,  No.  780),  the  "  house  of  Amen,"  or  Jupiter-Am- 
mon,  preserved  in  the  Co\ii\c  piamoiin ;  and  Nv-Amen, 
the  "  city  of  Amen,''  the  sound  of  the  first  part  of  which 
has  been  discovered  by  M.  Cbabas,  who  vesuX'S,  Xo-Amvn 
{Recherches  sur  le  Norn  Egypt,  de  Theties.  p.  5).  The  lat- 
ter form  of  the  sacred  name  is  tiaiiscribed  in  the  Hebrew 
No-Amon,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  use  of  its 
first  part  Nu,  "  the  city,"  instead  of  the  whole,  at  a  time 
when  Thebes  was  still  the  most  important  city  of  Egypt. 
This  sacred  name  of  Thebes,  "  the  abode  of  Amon,"  the 
Greeks  reproduced  in  their  iJiospnIis  (Aiot;  ttoXic),  es- 
pecially with  the  adtlition  the  Great  (?)  /uyrtX/;),  de- 
noting that  this  was  the  chief  seat  of  Jniiiter-Ammon, 
and  distinguishing  it  from  JHospol.is  the  Less  (>)  jjuKpa), 
Of  the  twenty  iiomes,  or  districts,  into  which  Upper 
Egypt  was  divided,  the  fourth  in  order,  proceeding 
northward  from  Nubia,  was  designated  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics as  Za'm — the  Pbathyrite  of  the  Greeks — and 
Thebes  appears  as  the  '•  Z«'M-city,"  the  principal  city 
or  metropolis  of  the  Za^m  nome.  In  laier  times  the 
name  ZiCm  was  applied  in  common  sfieecb  to  a  partic- 
ular locality  on  the  western  side  of  Thebes. 

II.  Position. — The  situation  of  Thebes  with  reference 
to  the  rest  of  Egypt  well  suited  it  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  country.  Though  farther  from  the  INIediterranean 
and  Syria  than  INIemphis,  it  was  more  secure  from  inva- 
sion;  and  if  it  was  far  from  the  northern  trade,  it  com- 
manded the  chief  line  of  commerce  from  the  Red  Sea. 
The  actual  site  is,  perliaps,  the  best  of  any  ancient  town 
of  Upper  Egypt.  Here  the  valley,  usually  straitened  by 
the  mountains  on  one  side,  if  not  on  both,  opens  out  into 
a  plain  which  is  comparatively  spacious.  On  the  west 
bank  the  mountains  leave  a  broad  band  of  cultivable 
land;  on  the  east  they  recede  in  a  semicircle.  On  the 
former  side  they  rise  to  a  fine  peak  about  1200  feet 
high,  unlike  the  level  cliff-like  form  of  the  opposite 
range,  a  form  seldom  varied  on  either  bank  tlironghont 
the  whole  valley.  The  plain  between  is  about  two 
miles  long,  and  has  an  extreme  breadth  of  about  four 
miles,  no  large  space  for  a  great  capital  except  in  Egypt. 
Through  the  centre  of  this  plain  fiows  the  river  Nile, 
usually  at  this  point  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  but  at 
the  inundation  overflowing  the  plain,  esiiccially  upon 
the  western  bank,  for  a  breadth  of  two  or  more  miles. 

The  monuments  do  not  arrest  the  attention  of  the  trav- 
eller as  he  sails  up  the  river  as  do  the  pyramids  of  Mem- 
phis. On  the  east  the  massive  fort-like  winged  portal 
of  El-Karnak  and  the  colonnade  of  El-Uksur  (Liixor), 
and  on  the  west  the  hills  honeycombed  with  sepulchral 
grottos,  are  the  most  remarkable  objects  to  be  seen,  but, 
being  far  apart,  they  are  singly  seen  from  the  river.  If 
viewed  from  the  western  mountain,  the  many  monu- 
ments of  Thebes  give  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  this 
ancient  city,  the  greatest  in  the  world  for  magnifi- 
cence. 

III.  TJhtory. — 1.  Classical. — The  origin  of  the  city  is 
lost  ill  antiquity.  Niebuhr  is  of  opinion  that  Thebes 
was  much  older  than  Memphis,  and  that  "after  the 
centre  of  Egyptian  life  was  transferred  to  Lower  Egypt, 
Memphis  acquired  its  greatness  through  the  ruin  of 
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Thebes"  {Lectures  on  A  ncient  History,  lect.  vii).  Other 
authorities  assign  priority  to  Memphis.  But  both  cities 
(Into  from  our  earliest  authentic  linovvledge  of  Egyptian 
historv.  The  first  allusion  to  Thebes  in  classical  liter- 
ature is  tl\e  familiar  passage  of  the  Iliad  (ix,  381-385)  : 
"  Egyptian  Thebes,  where  are  vast  treasures  laid  up  in 
tlie  houses;  where  are  a  hundred  gates,  and  from  each 
two  hundred  men  go  forth  with  horses  and  chariots." 
Homer — speaking  with  a  poet's  license,  and  not  with 
the  accuracy  of  a  statistician — no  doubt  incorporated 
into  his  verse  the  glowing  accounts  of  the  Egyptian 
capital  current  in  his  time.  Wilkinson  thinks  it  con- 
clusive against  a  literal  un<ierstanding  of  Homer  that 
no  traces  of  an  ancient  city-wall  can  be  found  at  Thebes, 
and  accepts  as  probable  the  suggestion  of  Diodorus  Sic- 
ulus  that  the  "gates"  of  Homer  may  have  been  the 
imipyLea  of  the  temples:  "  Nou  centum  portas  habuisse 
urbein,  sed  nudta  et  ingentia  templonnn  vestibula"  (i, 
4."),  7).  In  the  time  of  Diodorus,  the  city-wall,  if  any 
there  was,  had  already  disappeared,  and  the  question 
of  its  existence  in  Homer's  time  was  in  dispute.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  regard  the  "gates"  of  Homer  as 
temple-porches  is  to  make  these  the  barracks  of  the 
army,  since  from  these  gates  the  horsemen  and  chariots 
issue  forth  to  war.  The  almost  universal  custom  of 
walling  the  cities  of  antitjnity,  and  the  poet's  reference 
to  the  gates  as  pouring  forth  troops,  point  strongly  to  the 
supposition  that  the  vast  area  of  Thebes  was  surround- 
ed with  a  wall  having  many  gates. 

Homer's  allusion  to  the  treasures  of  the  city,  and  to 
the  size  of  its  standing  army,  numbering  20,000  chari- 
ots, shows  the  early  repute  of  Thebes  for  wealth  and 
power.  Its  fame  as  a  great  capital  had  crossed  the 
sea  when  Greece  was  yet  in  its  infancy  as  a  nation.  It 
has  been  questioned  whether  Herodotus  visited  Upper 
Egypt,  but  he  says,  "  I  went  to  Heliopolis  and  to  Thebes, 
expressly  to  try  whether  the  priests  of  those  places 
would  agree  in  their  accounts  with  the  priests  at 
INIemphis"  (ii,  3).  Afterwards  he  describes  the  feat- 
ures of  the  Nile  valley,  and  the  cliief  points  and  dis- 
tances upon  the  river,  as  only  an  eye-witness  would 
ba  likely  to  record  them.  He  iulbrms  us  that  "from 
Heliopolis  to  Thebes  is  nine  days'  sail  up  the  river,  the 
distance  4800  stadia  .  .  .  and  the  distance  from  the 
sea  inland  to  Thebes  6120  stadia"  (ii,  8,  9).  -In  ch. 
xxix  of  the  same  book  he  states  that  he  ascended  the 
Nile  as  high  as  Elephantine.  Herodotus,  however, 
gives  no  particular  account  of  the  city,  which  in  his 
time  had  lost  much  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  He  alludes 
to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  there,  with  its  ram-headed 
image,  and  to  tiie  fact  that  goats,  never  sheep,  were  of- 
fered in  sacritice.  In  the  1st  century  before  Christ, 
Diodorus  visited  Thebes,  and  he  devotes  several  sec- 
tions of  his  general  work  to  its  history  and  appearance. 
Though  he  saw  the  city  when  it  had  sunk  to  quite 
secondary  importance,  he  preserves  the  tratlition  of  its 
early  grandeur — its  circuit  of  140  stadia,  the  size  of  its 
]niblic  edifices,  the  magnificence  of  its  temples,  the  num- 
ber of  its  monuments,  the  dimensions  of  its  private 
houses,  some  of  them  four  or  five  stories  high — all  giv- 
ing it  an  air  of  grandeur  and  beauty  surpassing  not 
only  all  other  cities  of  Egypt,  but  of  the  world.  Dio- 
dorus deplores  the  spoiling  of  its  buildings  and  monu- 
ments by  Cambyses  (1,40,46).  Strabo,  who  visited 
Egypt  a  little  later  —  at  about,  the  beginning  of  the 
Cliristian  iiera — thus  describes  (xvii,816)  the  city  under 
the  name  Diospolis:  "Vestiges  of  its  magnitude  still 
exist  which  extend  eighty  stadia  in  length.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  temples,  many  of  wliich  Cam- 
byses mutilated.  The  spot  is  at  present  occupied  by 
villages.  One  part  of  it,  in  wiiich  is  the  city,  lies  in 
Arabia;  anothe,r  is  in  the  country  on  the  other  side  of 
tlie  river,  where  is  the  Jlemnonium."  Strabo  here  makes 
tlie  Nile  the  dividing  line  between  Libya  and  Arabia. 
Tlie  temples  of  El-Karnak  and  El-Uksur  (Luxor)  are 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  where  was  probably  the 
main  part  of  the  citv.  Strabo  gives  the  following  de- 
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scription  of  the  twin  colossi  still  standing  upon  the  west- 
ern plain  :  "  Here  are  two  colossal  figures  near  each  oth- 
er, each  consisting  of  a  single  stone.  One  is  entire  ;  the 
upper  parts  of  the  other,  from  the  chair,  are  fallen  down 
— the  effect,  it  is  said,  of  an  earthquake.  It  is  believed 
that  ohce  a  day  a  noise,  as  of  a  slight  blow,  issues  from 
the  part  of  the  statue  which  remains  in  the  seat,  and  on 
its  base.  When  I  was  at  those  places,  with  .'Elius  (Jallus. 
and  numerous  friends  and  soldiers  about  him,  I  heard  a 
noise  at  the  first  hour  of  the  day,  but  whether  proceed- 
ing from  the  base  or  from  the  colossus,  or  produced  on 
purpose  by  some  of  those  standing  around  the  base,  I 
cannot  confidently  assert.  For,  from  the  uncertainty 
of  the  cause,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  anything  rather 
than  that  stones  disposed  in  that  manner  could  send 
forth  sound"  (xvii,46).  Simple,  honest,  sceptical  Strabo  1 
Eighteen  centuries  later  some  travellers  have  inter- 
rogated these  same  stones  as  to  the  ancient  mystery  of 
sound;  and  not  at  sunrise,  but  in  the  glaring  noon,  the 
statue  has  emitted  a  sharp,  clear  sound  like  the  ringing 
of  a  disk  of  brass  under  a  sudden  concussion.  This  was 
produced  by  a  ragged  urchin,  who,  for  a  few  piastres, 
clambered  up  the  knees  of  the  "  vocal  Memnon,"  and. 
there  etlectually  concealing  himself  from  observation, 
struck  with  a  hammer  a  sonorous  stone  in  the  lap  of 
the  statue.  Wilkinson  conjectures  that  the  priests 
had  a  secret  chamber  in  the  body  of  the  statue,  from 
which  they  could  strike  it  unobserved  at  the  instant  of 
sunrise,  thus  producing  in  the  credulous  multitude  the 
notion  of  a  supernatural  phenomenon.  It  is  difficidt  to 
conceive,  however,  that  such  a  trick,  performed  in  open 
day,  could  have  escaped  detection,  and  we  are  therefore 
left  to  share  the  mingled  wonder  and  scepticism  of 
Strabo  (see  '\!hom\mm,  Photographic  Views  of  E(jyp1, 
Past  and  Present,  p.  156). 

Pliny  speaks  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  as  known  to  fame 
as  "a  hanging  city,"  i.  e.  built  upon  arches,  so  that  an 
army  could  be  led  forth  from  beneath  the  c'xty  while 
the  inhabitants  above  were  wholly  unconscious  of  it. 
He  mentions  also  that  the  river  flows  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  city.  But  he  questions  the  story  of  the  arch- 
es, because,  "if  this  had  really  been  the  case,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Homer  would  have  mentioned  it,  seeing  that 
he  has  celebrated  the  hundred  gates  of  Thebes."  Do 
not  the  two  stories  possibly  explain  each  other?  May 
there  not  have  been  near  the  river-line  arched  buildings 
used  as  barracks,  from  whose  gateways  issued  forth 
20,000  chariots  of  war? 

2.  AfouunienfaL — The  oldest  royal  names  foimd  at 
Thebes  are  those  of  kings  of  the  Nantef  line,  who  are 
known  to  have  been  there  buried,  and  who  are  vari- 
ously assigned  to  ihe  9th  and  the  11th  dynasty,  but 
undoubtedly  reigned  not  long  before  the  12th.  The 
Uth  dynasty,  which  probably  ruled  about  half  a  cen- 
tury, began  about  2000  years  B.C.;  and  the  12th  was. 
like  it,  of  Theban  kings,  according  to  Manetho,  the 
Egyptian  historian.  The  rise  of  the  city  to  importance 
may  therefore  be  dated  with  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Theban  dynasty.  With  the  12th  dynasty  it  became 
the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  continued  so  for  the  200  years 
of  the  rule  of  that  line.  Of  this  powerful  dynasty  Ihe 
chief  monument  there  is  only  part  of  the  ancient  sanct- 
uary of  the  great  temple  of  Amen-ra,  now  called  tliat  of 
El-Karnak.  The  12th  dynasty  was  succeeded  by  the 
13th,  wliich  appears  after  a  time  to  have  lost  the  rule 
of  all  Egypt  by  the  establisliment  of  a  foreign  Shep- 
herd dynasty,  the  15th  to  the  17th.  Theban  kings  of 
the  12th  and  13th  dynasties  continued,  however,  to  gov- 
ern a  liinited  kingdom,  tributary  to  the  Shepherds,  un- 
til an  insurrection  arose  which  led  to  the  concjuest  of 
the  foreigners  and  the  ca|)ture  of  their  capital  Zoan  by 
Aflhmes,  the  head  of  the  18th  dynasty  and  founder  of 
the  Egyptian  empire,  which  was  ruled  by  this  and  the 
19th  and  20th  dynasties,  all  of  Theban  kings,  for  about 
400  years  from  B.C. cir.  1492.  During  tliis  period  Thebes 
was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  an  empire  of 
which   the  northern  limit  was  Mesopotamia,  and  the 
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southern  a  territory  upon  the  Fppcr  Nile;  and  tlien, 
es])ecially  by  ilie  kiii<;s  nf  the  l.^lh  and  li>th  dynasties, 
those  j;reat  nionunienls  which  make  Thebes  the  most 
wontlerl'ul  site  in  E<;ypt  were  founded  or  excavated. 
The  kinj;s  wiio  have  left  the  tincst  works  are  Thothmes 
III  and  Amenoph  III  of  the  18tli  dynasty,  Sethos  I  and 
Eameses  II  of  the  liHh,  and  Ivanieses  III  of  tlie  20tli 
(19th);  but  thri)ii,i;hoiit  the  jieriod  of  1  lie  empire  the 
capital  was  constantly  lieaiiiilicd.  During  the  '2()ih 
dynasty  the  high-priests  of  Ainen-ra  gaiiieii  the  sover- 
eign ])ower,  perhaps  corresponding  to  Manetho's  'ilst  dy- 
nasty, which  he  calls  of  Tanites,  and  which  must  in  this 
case  be  considered  as  of  Thebans.  They  continued  to 
add  to  the  monuments  of  the  capital,  though,  like  the 
later  kings  of  the  empire,  their  constructions  w^ere  not 
of  remarkable  size.  The  '22d  dynasty,  headed  by  She- 
shenk  I,  tlie  Shishak  of  the  Uible,  seems  still  to  have 
treated  Thebes  as  the  capital,  although  they  embel- 
lished their  native  city,  Bubastis.  in  the  Delta.  Under 
them  and  the  kings  of  the  "iod,  who  were  evidently  of 
the  same  line,  some  additions  were  made  to  its  temples, 
but  no  great  independent  structures  seem  to  have  been 
raised.  The  most  interesting  of  these  additions  is  Shi- 
shak's  list  of  the  coimtries,  cities,  and  tribes  conquered 
or  ruled  by  him,  including  the  names  of  those  captureil 
from  Kehoboam,  sculptured  in  the  great  temple  of  El- 
Karnak.  Under  the  "iSd  dynasty  a  period  of  dissension 
began,  and  lasted  for  some  years  until  the  Ethiopian  con- 
quest, and  establishment  of  an  Ethiopian  dynasty,  the 
25th,  about  B.C.  714  (see  De  Kouge's  interesting  paper, 
Jihicr.  //inf. (Ill  Rot  Piaiichi- }/ eriiimoiin.  in  the  Rev.  A  rch. 
N.  S.  viii,  94  sq.).  At  this  time  the  importance  of  Thebes 
must  have  greatly  fallen,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
Ethiopians  made  it  their  Egyptian  capital,  for  their 
sculptures  found  there  show  that  thej'  were  careful  to 
add  their  records  to  those  of  the  long  series  of  sover- 
eigns who  reigned  at  Tliebes.  It  is  at  the  time  of  the 
25th  dynasty,  to  which  we  may  reasonably  assign  a 
duration  of  tifty  years,  that  Thebes  is  first  mentioned  in 


Scripture,  and  from  this  period  to  that  of  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchatlnezzar  it  is  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Egypt,  or  as  No,  '■  the  city."  Un- 
der the  Ethiopians  it  was  no  more  than  a  provincial 
cajMtal ;  immediately  after  their  rule  it  was  taken  twice 
at  least  by  the  Assyrians.  Asshur-bani-pal,  son  and 
successor  of  Esar-haddon  (.\sshur-akh-idanna),  who  came 
to  the  throne  about  B.C.  liljT-GGt!,  in  a  first  expedition 
defeated  the  troops  of  Tirhakah,  and  captured  the  city 
of  Ni'a ;  a  second  time  he  invaded  the  country,  which 
had  revolted,  and  again  captured  Ni'a.  The  exact  time 
of  these  events  has  not  been  fixed,  but  it  is  evident  that 
they  occurred  either  at  the  close  of  the  rule  of  the 
Ethiopian  dynasty,  or  early  in  that  of  the  Saite  2Gth, 
when  Egypt  was  governed  by  the  Dodecarchy.  Tir- 
hakah and  Niku,  evidently  Nccho  I,  the  father  of 
Psammetichus  I,  are  mentioned  almost  as  late  as  the 
time  of  the  second  expedition,  rsammetichus  I  came 
to  the  throne  B.C.  G(J4,  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that 
these  events  took  place  not  long  before,  and  about  the 
time  of,  or  a  little  after,  his  accession.  These  dates  are 
especially  important,  as  it  is  probable  that  the  prophet 
Nahum  refers  to  the  first  capture  when  warning  Nine- 
veh by  the  fate  of  her  great  rival.  But  this  reference 
may  be  to  a  still  earlier  capture  by  the  Assyrians,  for 
Esar-haddon  conquered  Egypt  aiul  Ethiopia,  though  it 
is  not  distinctly  stated  that  he  captured  Thebes  (see 
Kawlinson,  Illustrations  of  A'r/i/ptian  t/istory,  etc.,  from 
the  Ciuieij'orm  Inscriptions,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
K.  S.  Lit.,  2d  ser.  vii,  1.S7  sq.).  The  Saite  kings  of  the 
2Gth  dynasty  continued  to  embellish  Thebes,  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  siift'ered  in  its  monuments  from 
the  Assyrians;  but  when  their  rule  came  to  an  end  with 
the  Persian  conquest  by  Cambyses,  it  evidently  endured 
a  far  more  severe  blow.  Later  Egyptian  kings  still 
added  to  its  edifices,  and  the  earlier  Greek  sovereigns 
followed  their  example.  The  revolt  against  Ptolemy 
X  Lathyrus,  in  which  Thebes  stood  a  siege  of  three 
years,  was  the  final  blow  to  its  prosperity. 
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Map  of  the  Plain  of  Thebes. 
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In  subsequent  times  its  population  dwelt  in  small 
villau;es,  and  Thebes  no  longer  existed  as  a  city,  and 
this  has  been  the  case  ever  since;  no  one  of  tliese  vil- 
lages, or  those  that  have  succeeded  them— lor  the  same 
sites  do  not  appear  in  all  cases  to  have  been  occupied — 
having  risen  to  the  imijortance  of  a  city.  At  tlie  pres- 
ent time  there  are  two  villages  on  the  eastern  bank,  El- 
Karnak  and  El-Uksur  (Luxor) ;  the  former,  which  is  in- 
considerable, near  the  oldest  part  of  ancient  Thebes  ;  the 
latter,  which  is  large  and  the  most  important  place  on 
the  site,  so  as  to  deserve  to  be  called  a  small  town,  ly- 
ing some  distance  to  the  south  on  the  river's  bank. 
Opposite  El-Karnak  is  the  ruined  village  of  El-Kurneh, 
of  which  the  population  mainly  inhabit  sepulchral  grot- 
tos; and  opposite  El-Uksnr  is  the  village  of  El-Ba'irat, 
which,  indeed,  is  almost  beyond  the  circuit  of  the  mon- 
uments of  Thebes. 

IV.  Description. — The  plan  of  the  city,  as  indicated 
by  the  principal  monuments,  was  nearly  quadrangular, 
measuring  two  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  four  from 
east  to  west.  Its  four  great  landmarks  still  are  El-Kar- 
nak and  El-Uksur  upon  the  eastern  or  Arabian  side,  and 
El-Kurneh  and  Medinet-Habu  upon  the  western  or  Liby- 
an side.  There  are  imiications  that  each  of  these  tem- 
ples may  have  been  connected  with  those  facing  it  upon 
tu'o  sides  by  grand  dromoi,  lined  with  sphinxes  and 
other  colossal  figures.  Upon  the  western  bank  there 
was  almost  a  continuous  line  of  temples  and  pidjlic  edi- 
fices for  a  distance  of  two  miles,  from  El-Kurneh  to  Medi- 
net-Habu; and  Wilkinson  conjectures  that  from  a  point 
near  the  latter,  perhaps  in  the  line  of  the  colossi,  the 
"  Royal  Street"  ran  down  to  the  river,  which  was  cross- 
ed by  a  ferry  terminating  at  El-Uksur  on  the  eastern 
side. 

As  Memphis  is  remarkable  for  its  vast  necropolis. 
Thebes  surpasses  the  other  cities  of  Egypt  in  its  tem- 
ples. The  primeval  kings  of  Egypt  who  ruled  at  the 
northern  capital  were  tomb -builders,  those  who  pre- 
ferred the  southern  capital  were  rather  temple-builders; 
and  as  the  works  of  the  former  give  ns  the  best  insight 
into  the  characteristics  of  the  national  mind,  those  of 
the  latter  tell  us  the  history  of  the  country  under  its 
most  powerful  kings.  Thebes  is  the  most  thoroughly 
historical  site  in  Egypt.  The  temples  are  not  only  cov- 
ered with  the  sculpiured  representations  and  histories 
of  the  chief  campaigns  of  the  conquering  kings  and  the 
similar  records  of  their  presents  to  the  shrines,  and 
many  other  details  of  historical  interest,  but  they  have 
the  advantage  of  showing,  in  the  case  of  the  most  im- 
])ortant  temple,  or  rather  collection  of  temples,  what  was 
added  under  each  dynasty,  almost  each  reign,  from  the 
Itlth  century  B.C.  to  the  Roman  dominion;  and  thus 
they  indicate  the  wealth,  the  power,  and  the  state  of  art 
during  the  chief  part  of  the  period  for  which  Thebes  was 
either  the  capital  or  an  important  city  of  Egypt,  The 
following  is  the  plan  of  an  Egyptian  temple  (q.  v.)  of  the 
age  of  the  empire  :  An  avenue  of  sphinxes,  with,  at  in- 
tervals, pairs  of  colossal  statues  of  a  king,  usually  seated, 
led  up  to  its  entrance.  The  gate  was  flanked  by  lofty 
and  broad  wings,  extending  along  the  whole  front  of 
tlie  temple,  the  long  horizontal  lines  of  which  were  re- 
lieved by  tapering  obelisks.  The  first  hall  was  usually 
hypiethral,  unless  perhaps  it  had  a  wooden  roof  and 
was  surrounded  by  colonnades.  The  second,  but  some- 
times the  third,  was  tilled  with  columns  in  avenues,  the 
central  avenue  being  loftier  than  the  rest,  and  support- 
ing a  raised  portion  of  the  roof.  IJeyond  were  the  naos 
and  various  chambers,  all  smaller  than  the  court  or 
courts  and  the  hall.  This  plan  was  not  greatly  varied 
in  the  Theban  temples  of  which  the  remains  are  suffi- 
cient for  us  to  form  an  opinion.— The  great  temple  of 
El-Karnak,  dedicated  to  Amen-ra,  the  chief  god  of 
Thebes,  was  founded  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
12th  dynasty,  but  is  mainly  of  the  age  of  the  18th  and 
19th.  The  first  winged  portal,  which  is  more  than  360 
feet  wide,  forms  the  front  of  a  court  .S"29  feet  wide,  and 
275  long.     Outside  the  eastern  portion  of  the  south 
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Plan  of  the  Great  Temple  at  Karnak. 

A.  First  Propvlon.  B.  Open  Area,  with  corridors,  and  a  s'nffle  column 
erect.  C.  Second  Propvlon.  D.  Oreat  HaH.  E.  Tliird  Propvlon.  F. 
Fourth  Propvlon.  G.  llall  with  Osiride  fitrnres.  H.  Granite  Sanctuary 
and  adioiuing  Chambers.  I.  Open  Court.  K.  Columnar  Edifice  of  Thoth- 
mea  Hi.  L.  Temple  of  Rameses  III  a.  Sculptures  of  Sethos  I.  b.  Sculpt- 
ures of  Shishak.  c.  Scnlpt\ires  ofRameses  II.  <<.  Small  Obelisk,  e.  Large 
Obelisk.    /.  Pillars  of  Osirtesen  I.    g.  Hall  of  Ancestors. 

wall  of  this  court  is  sculptured  the  famous  list  of  the 
tlomlnions  and  coiKjiiests  of  Sheshenk  I,  the  Shishak 
of  Scripture,  which  has  already  been  mentioned.  See 
Shi.shak.  The  great  hall  of  cohmins  is  immediately 
beyond  the  court,  and  is  of  the  same  width,  but  170  feet 
long:  it  was  supported  by  134  columns,  the  loftiest  of 
which,  forming  the  central  avenue,  are  nearly  seventy 
feet  high,  and  about  twelve  in  diameter;  the  rest  more 
than  forty  feet  high,  and  about  nine  in  diameter.  This 
forest  of  columns  produces  a  singularly  grand  effect. 
The  external  sculptures  commemorate  the  wars  of  Se- 
thos I  and  his  son  Kameses  II,  mainly  in  Syria.  Beyond 
the  great  hall  are  many  ruined  chambers,  and  two  great 
obelisks  standing  in  their  places  amid  a  heap  of  ruins. — 
JMore  than  a  mile  to  the  south-west  of  the  temple  of  El- 
Karnak  is  that  of  El-Uksur  (Luxor),  a  smaller  but  still 
gigantic  edifice  of  the  same  character  and  age,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Nile,  and  having  witliin  and  partly  arotnid  it 
the  houses  of  the  modern  village. — On  the  western  bank 
are  three  temples  of  importance,  a  small  one  of  Sethos  I, 
the  beautiful  Ramesi'inn  of  Hameses  11,  commonly  called 
the  Memnonium,  and  tlie  stately  temple  of  Kameses 
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III,  the  RamesGiim  of  iMedinet-Habu.  extending  in  thi 
order  towards  the  south.  Between  the  Kameseiini  of 
1-tameses  II  and  that  of  Hameses  III  was  a  temple  raised 
hy  Ameiio])h  III,  of  which  scarcely  any  remains  are  now 
standing,  exce])t  the  two  great  colossi,  the  Vocal  ]Mem- 
niiM  and  its  fellow,  monoliths  about  forty-seven  feet  high, 
exclusive  of  the  pedestals,  which  have  a  height  of  about 
twelve  feet.  They  represented  Anienoph,  and  were  part 
if  tiie  dromos  which  led  to  his  temple. — Besides  these 
temples  of  Western  Tliebes,  the  desert  tract  beneath  the 
mountain  b()nlering  the  cultivable  land  and  the  lower 
(ievations  of  the  mountain,  in  addition  to  almost  count- 
less mummy-pits,  are  covered  with  built  tombs,  an<l  hon- 
ey-combed with  sepulchral  grottos,  which,  in  their  beau- 
id'ul  paintings,  tell  ns  the  lives  of  the  former  occupants, 
xr  represent  the  mystical  sidijects  of  the  soul's  existence 
after  death.  Tlie  latter  are  almost  exclusively  the  dec- 
orations of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  which  are  excavated 


in  two  remote  valleys  behind  the  mountain.  These 
tombs  are  generally  very  deep  galleries,  and  are  remark- 
able for  tlie  extreme  delicacy  of  their  paintings,  wliich, 
like  most  of  the  historical  records  of  Thebes,  have  suf- 
fered more  at  the  hands  of  civilized  barbarians  in  this 
century  than  from  the  effects  of  time.  For  fuller  de- 
scriptions, see  the  numerous  histories  and  Ixjoks  of 
travel  on  Egypt.  The  ruins  have  been  copiously  de- 
picted photographically.     See  Ecvrr. 

V.  Biblical  Aotices. — The  most  reniarkal)le  of  the  no- 
tices of  '1  hebes  in  the  Bible  is  that  in  Nahum,  where 
the  prophet  warns  Nineveh  by  her  rival's  overthrow. 
'•Art  thou  better  than  No-Amon,  that  was  situate 
among  the  rivers,  [that  had]  the  waters  round  alxuit  it. 
whose  rampart  [was]  the  sea,  [and]  lier  w;dl  [wa^]  from 
the  seaV"  Notwithstanding  her  natural  as  well  as  po- 
litical strength,  Thebes  had  been  sacked  and  ihe  jjeo- 
ple  carried  captive  (iii,  8-lOJ.     The  description  of  the 
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city  applies  remarkably  to  Thebes,  which  alone  of  all 
the  cities  of  Eirypt  was  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
here  twice  called,  as  now  liy  the  modern  inhabitants. 


The'bez  (llcb.  Tebets',  "j^niTI,  conspicuous;  Sept. 
Ollliijg  [  V.  r.  B«(/,3cf((,]  and  Ba/ittcri  ;  Vulg.  Thebes},  n 
place  mentioned  in  the  Bible  only  as  the  scone  of  the 


the  sea.    The  prophecy  that  it  should  "be  rent  asunder"  j  ^jg^th  of  the  usurper  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix,  50).     After 


( Ezek.  XXX,  16)  probably  primarily  refers  to  its  break 
ing-up  or  capture;  but  the  traveller  can  scarcely  doubt 
a  second  and  more  literal  sense  wiien  he  looks  upon  its 
vast  torn  and  heaped-up  ruins.  The  other  notices  are 
in  Ezek.  xiv,  15,  and  in  Jer.  xlvi,  20. — Kicto;  Smith. 
See  No. 

THEHES,  The  Seven  Hi'-.tjoES  ok,  in  (irecian  my- 
thology, were  a  body  of  cliief  aius  who  engaged  in  t  lie  first 
Thebanwar.  Jocaste,  the  mother  ol  (Ivlipus,  was  inad- 
vertently guilty  of  incest  with  her  son,  and  liore  him  the 
twin-brothers  Eteocles  and  Tolynices,  tliough  some  au- 
thorities name  Eurygania  as  their  mother.  After  the  dis- 
coverv  of  his  incest  (Edipus  was  banished,  and  fled,  leav- 
ing his  curse  upon  his  children.  Eteocles  and  I'olynices 
agreed  to  reign  alternately,  a  year  at  a  time  and  the  for- 
mer ascended  tlietlironeby  virtue  of  seniority :  but  when 
the  vear  expired  he  refused  to  make  way  for  his  brother, 
who  thereupon  fled  to  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  bearing 
with  him  the  necklace  and  mantle  of  Harmonia,  both 
of  wliich  were  covered  with  jewels  and  were  exceeding- 
1 V  precious,  having  been  made  by  Vulcan,  but  which  were 
to  bring  misfortune  to  the  person  into  whose  possession 
they  might  come.  Polynices  reached  Argos  at  night, 
and  met  Tydeus,  who  had  just  arrived  from  ^^itolia,  and 
the  two  became  involved  in  a  quarrel,  which  Adrastus 
settled.  An  ancient  oracle  having  commanded  that  the 
daughters  of  Adrastus  should  wed  a  lion  and  a  boar,  they 
were  given  to  the  visitors  because  they  bore  correspond- 
ing devices — Polynices  a  lion's,  and  Tydeus  a  boar's,  head. 
Adrea  became  the  wife  of  the  former,  and  Dei'pyle  of  the 
latter.  Adrastus  promised  to  recover  the  lost  thrones 
for  his  sons-in-law,  and  directed  his  lirst  efforts  towards 
Thebes  in  behalf  of  Polynices  —  the  war  of  the  Seven 
Uffiiinst.  Thebes  (see  /Eschylus).  The  leading  heroes  of 
the  Argives  having  been  summoned,  Ampliiaraus,  Cap- 
aneus,  Hippomedon,  and  ParthenopiBus  joined  the  ex- 
pedition, thus  completing  the  list  of  seven.  Amphiaraus, 
a  favorite  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  a  seer,  foresaw  the  fail- 
ure of  the  attempt,  and  endeavored  to  avoid  participating 
in  it  by  concealing  himself,  but  was  discovered,  and  com- 
pelled by  his  sense  of  honor  to  unite  with  his  comrades. 
In  the  forest  of  Nemea  the  heroes  suffered  much  from 
thirst;  but,  meeting  with  Hypsipyle  of  Lemnos,  the 
nurse  of  young  Opheltes,  son  of  Lycnrgus,  they  induced 
her  to  direct  them  to  a  spring,  which  she  did — to  the 
harm  of  Opheltes,  however,  whom  a  serpent  destroyed  in 
lier  absence.  Funeral  games  were  held  in  honor  of  the 
dead,  but  the  gods  had  decreed  the  ruin  of  the  expedition. 
Tydeus  was  sent  in  advance  to  negotiate,  but  without 
other  result  than  that  fifty  men  surprised  him  while 
returning,  whom,  with  the  single  exception  of  INIaon,  he 
slew  with  his  own  hand.  The  heroes  then  took  posses- 
sion of  all  approaches  to  the  city,  and  established  tiiem- 
selves  before  the  several  gates.  The  seer  Tiresias 
warned  the  Thebans  that  the  city  must  fall,  imless  some 
one  should  voluntarily  sacrifice  himself  for  its  deliver- 
ance. Menoeceus  accordingly  threw  liimself  headlong 
from  the  wall,  and  the  war  began.  Capaneus  had  al- 
ready mounted  the  wall  when  .Jupiter's  lightning  smote 
him  to  the  ground,  and  with  him  fortune  tied.  Eteocles 
and  Polynices  slew  each  other  in  single  combat.  Five 
of  the  seven  heroes  fell.  Am)ihiaraiis  fletl,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  .Jupiter  into  the  earth,  while  Adrastus  escaped 
on  his  divine  steed  Arion,  the  offspring  of  Neptune. 
The  victorious  Thebans  forbade  the  burial  of  their  ene- 
mies on  pain  of  deatli;  and  Creon  caused  Antigone,  who 
had  performed  the  last  rites  of  love  on  the  remains  of 
her  brother  Polynices,  to  be  buried  alive.  The  humane 
intercession  of  Theaeus,  king  of  .Athens,  ultimately  in- 
duced the  Thebans  to  withdraw  their  cruel  prohibition. 
Adrastus  subsequently  took  uji  the  sword  again,  and  led 
the  sons  of  the  heroes,  the  so-called  Epigoni,  in  a  vic- 
torious campaign  against  Thebes. 


suffocating  a  thousand  of  the  .Shechemites  in  the  hold 
of  liaal-berith  by  the  smoke  of  green  wool,  he  went  off' 
with  his  band  to  Thobez,  wliither,  no  doubt,  the  rumor 
of  his  inhumanity  had  ])receded  him.  I'he  town  was 
soon  taken,  all  but  one  tower,  into  which  the  people  of 
the  place  crowded,  and  vviiich  was  strong  enongli  to 
hold  out.  To  this  he  forced  his  way,  and  was  about  to 
repeat  tiie  barbarous  stratagem  which  had  succeeded 
so  well  at  Shcchen),  when  a  fragment  <if  millstone  de- 
scended and  put  an  end  to  his  turbulent  career.  The 
story  was  well  known  in  Israel,  and  gave  the  point  to  a 
familiar  maxim  in  the  camp  (2  Sam.  xi,  21).  'J'he  geo- 
graphical position  of  Thebez  is  not  stated;  but  the  nar- 
rative leaves  the  impression  that  it  was  not  far  distant 
from  Shechem.  Eusebius  detines  its  position  with  his 
usual  minuteness.  He  says,  "  It  is  in  the  borders  of 
Neapolis  ...  at  the  thirteenth  mile  on  the  road  to 
Scythopolis"  {Onomus/.  s.  v.  "  Thebes").  .Just  about  the 
distance  indicated,  on  the  line  of  the  old  Koman  high- 
way, is  the  modern  village  of  Tubas,  in  which  it  is  not 
difficult  to  recognise  the  Thebez  of  Scripture.  It  was 
known  to  Hap-Parchi  in  the  loth  century  (Zunz,  Ben- 
jamin, ii,  42(5),  and  is  mentioned  occasionally  by  later 
travellers  (Schwarz,  Palet<i.  p.  152).  It  stands  on  a  hill- 
side at  the  northern  end  of  a  plain  snrroimded  by  rocky 
mountains.  The  hill  is  skirted  by  tine  olive  groves, 
and  the  whole  environs  bear  the  marks  of  industry  and 
prosperity.  It  is  defective,  however,  in  water;  so  that 
the  inhabitants  are  de)iendent  on  tlie  rain-water  they 
keep  in  cisterns,  and  when  this  supply  fails,  they  must 
bring  it  from  a  stream,  Fari'a.  an  hour  distant  (Kt)bin- 
son.  Bill.  Res.  iii,  305).  Some  large  hewn  stmies  in  tiie 
walls  of  the  modern  houses,  and  a  number  of  deep  wells 
and  cisterns  in  and  around  the  village,  are  the  only 
traces  of  anti(piity  now  remaining  (Van  de  Velde,  Trav- 
els, ii,:335;  Porter,  lluudhnnk,  p.  o48). 

Thebute.s,  or  Thebuthis.  All  that  is  known  of 
this  person  is  the  statement  that  Eusebius  {IJist.EccU.--. 
iv,  22)  quotes  from  Hegesippus  to  the  effect  that  Th(- 
butes  made  a  begimiing  secretly  to  corrupt  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  because  Simon  the  son  of  Cleophas  was 
apjiointed  to  be  bishop  of  the  Christians  of  tliat  citj-  in- 
stead of  himself. 

Theca  (j//o;,  a  case),  or  Burse  {bursa,  a  "purse"), 
a  case-cover  containing  the  corporals,  and  presented  to 
the  priest  at  mass.  It  was  of  square  form,  made  usually 
of  rich  stuff,  and  lined  like  a  bag  with  fine  linen  or  silk; 
on  the  upper  siile  was  a  s.acred  image  or  cross.  One  of 
the  15th  century,  of  canvas,  remains  at  Hessett,  painted 
with  the  Veronica  (q.  v.)  and  the  Holy  Lamb. — Wal- 
cott.  Sacred  A  rchmil.  s.  v. 

Thecla,  the  name  of  several  saints  of  the  Itomish 
Church. 

1.  The  daughter  of  people  living  at  Iconinm,  who  is 
occasionally  mentioned  by  E|)iphanius,  Ambrose,  Augus- 
tine, and  other  Church  fathers,  and  of  whom  tradition 
relates  that  she  was  converted  through  the  preaching 
of  Paul  in  the  house  of  Onesii>horus,  and  that  she  there- 
upon renoimccd  all  worhlly  possessions  and  separated 
from  her  betrothed,  a  wealthy  man  named  Thamyris. 
No  arguments  or  appeals  could  change  her  course. 
Both  siie  and  Paul  were  imprisoned;  and  she  was  con- 
denmed  to  death  by  fire,  while  the  apostle  was  banished. 
A  cloud,  however,  extinguished  the  fire,  and  Thecla, 
uninjured,  accompanied  Paul  to  Antioch.  To  escape 
the  persistemy  of  a  second  wooer  of  noble  rank  named 
Alexander,  she  took  refuge  with  a  noble  widow  whose 
name  was  Trypha^na.  Again  she  was  condemned  to 
die,  this  time  by  the  teeth  of  wild  beasts,  and  again  she 
escaped  uninjured,  the  animals  crouching  at  her  feet  or 
being  killed  by  thunder-bolts.  She  now  assumed  male 
clothing  and  followed  Paul  to  Myra,  where  she  received 
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direction  from  him  to  teach  the  hcatiien  the  truths  of 
Cliristiaiiitv.  Slie  thereuiKm  retiinicil  to  hor  native 
citv.  anil  afterwards  went  to  Seleucia,  where  she  suc- 
ceeded in  convert inj;  many  people  and  in  healinj^  large 
mnnhers  of  the  sick.  A  shining  cloud  accomitanied  her 
as  she  went  about.  When  she  died,  many  miracles  were 
wrought  at  her  grave  and  by  her  relics.  Her  day  is 
variously  given  — ;May  18  or  19,  or  Sept.  23  or  24.  A 
treatise  entitled  ntpioOot  PauU  ct  Thcchi',  probably  the 
work  of  an  Asiatic  presbyter,  was  in  circulation  as  early 
as  the  oil  century.  It  mentioned  her  missionary  tours 
in  the  company  of  Paul,  and  her  miracles;  recommended 
the  celibate  state,  and  asserted  its  holiness;  inculcated 
theduty  of  praying  for  the  dead,  and  belief  in  purgatory; 
and  was  branded  as  Apocryphal  by  Tertullian,  .Jerome, 
and  pope  (ielasius  I.  Sec  Acta  SS.  '23.  Sep/.  (Antw. 
1757),  vi,  .')4t)-5(;8  ;  Raronius,  Annal.  Eccl.  (Col.  Agrip. 
1()09),  i,  308-402:  Uii.frlnihl.  Xaclir.  v.  alien  u.  neiien 
theolo;/.  Sachen  (Leips.  1702),  p.  136  sq.  See  Thecla 
AND  Paul  (Acts  of). 

2.  A  reputed  native  of  Sicily  of  noble  rank.  She  was 
instructed  in  Christianity  by  her  mother,  Isidora,  aid- 
ed many  persecuted  Christians,  and  gave  burial  to  the 
bodies  of  many  martyrs  which  slie  had  purchased.  For 
this  she  was  brought  to  trial,  but  escaped  the  threaten- 
ing danger.  Afterwards  she  instructetl  many  heathen 
people,  built  a  number  of  churches,  and  endowed  with  a 
rich  income  a  bishopric  which  she  founded.  Jan.  10  is 
consecrated  to  her  memory. 

3.  Au  alleged  martyr,  the  associate  of  ^lariana.  Mar- 
tha, Alary,  and  Knneis.  She  is  reported  to  have  lived 
near  Asa,  in  Persia.  A  priest  named  Paul  endeavored  to 
persuade  these  virgins  to  renounce  the  Christian  faith, 
and  when  they  refused  he  caused  them  to  be  terribly 
scourged  and  then  beheaded.  Soon  afterwards  he  be- 
came himself  the  victim  of  a  violent  death,  as  they  had 
])redicted.  The  memory  of  these  martyrs  is  honored 
on  ,lune  9.  See  A  ii.tflihrl.  //eil.-Lexikon  (Cologne  and 
Frankf.  1719),  p.  2132  sq. — Herzog,  Real-EncykloiJ.  s.  v. 

THF.CLA  AND  Paul,  Acts  of.  The  name  Thecla, 
which  nowhere  occurs  in  Scripture,  occupies  an  impor- 
tant position  in  the  Apocryphal  writings  of  the  New 
Test.,  because  it  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
apostle  Paul.  Under  the  title  A  eta  J'aiili  ef  T/iechr.  (first 
edited  by  (irabe, in  his  Spicileffium  SS.  PP.  [Oxon.  1(598; 
2d  ed.  1700]  ;  then  by  .Jones,  A  A'ew  and  Full  Method  of 
Settliiifj  the  Canonical  A  nthority  of  the.  Neio  Testament 
[Lond.  172G];  and  tinally  by  Tischendorf,  in  his  Acta 
Apostt.Apocn/pha  [  Lips.  1851  ],  and  Wright,  Apocn/phal 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  [Syriac  and  English,  Lond.  1871,  2 
vols.]),  we  have  an  Apocryphal  work  e.xtant  which  has 
furnished  rich  material  for  the  so-called  "  Tliecla  Legend." 

I.  The  Contents  of  it  are  as  folhjws : 

'■  When  Paul  had  tied  from  Antioch  and  went  np  to  Ico- 
niuiii.lic  wasaccoinpanied  l).y  Demnsand  Heinioge'nes.two 
men  full  of  hypocrisy,  who  ))reteuded  unto  Paul  as  though 
they  loved  hhn,  but  they  loved  hiiu  not.  On  the  way  Paul 
made  the  oracles  of  the  Lord  sweet  unto  them,  teachhii; 
them  tlie  great  things  of  Christ.  Onesiphorus,  havhig 
he:ud  that  Paul  w.is  comhit:  to  Icouium,  weiit  out  to  uietU 
him,  that  lie  initrhi  hriuir  hiui  into  liis  lionse.  Now  he 
had  not  seen  Paul  iu  the  flesh,  but  Titus  had  told  of  him. 
He  tlierefore  went  along  the  road  to  Lvstra.  lookiiiir  for 
Paul  among  them  that  passed  bv.  And  when  he  saw  Paul, 
he  beheld  a  ui.ni  small  iu  stature,  bald-headed,  of  a  <,'"od 
comiilexiou,  with  eyebrows  meeduir,  and  n  couutenauce 
full  of  grace.  For  sometimes  he  appeared  like  a  man,  and 
sometimes  he  had,  .as  it  were,  the  face  of  an  ausrel.  And 
when  Paul  saw  Onesiphorus,  he  smiled  upon  him.  But 
Onesiphorus  said,  '  Hail,  servant  of  the  blessed  God.' 
And  Paul  answered,  'Grace  be  with  thee,  and  with  thy 
house."  Put  Uemas  and  llermogenes  were  full  of  wrath 
and  hypocrisy. 

"\\  hen  Paul  had  come  into  the  house  of  Onesiphorus, 
there  was  great  joy,  and  they  bowed  their  knees  and  brake 
bread.    And  Paul  preached  unto  them  the  word,  saying, 

"  '  Blessed  are  the  pine  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see"  God. 

"  'Blesx'd  are  they  that  bear  rule  over  themselves,  for 
God  sltall  speak  with  them. 

"  '  Blessed  are  they  that  have  kept  chaste  their  flesh,  for 
they  shall  become  the  temple  of  God. 

"  '  Blessed  are  they  that  have  ke))!  themselves  apart  from 
this  world,  for  ihey  shall  be  called  righteous. 


"  'Blessed  are  they  that  have  wives  as  though  they  had 
none,  for  they  shall  have  God  as  their  portion. 

"  '  Blessed  are  they  which  retain  the  fear  of  God,  for  they 
shall  become  as  the  angels  of  God. 

"  'Blessed  are  they  that  have  kept  the  baptism,  for  they 
shall  have  rest  with  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

"  '  Blessed  are  the  niercifid,  for  they  sliall  obtain  mercy, 
and  shall  not  behold  the  bitter  day  of  judKuieut. 

"  '  Blessed  are  the  bodies  of  the  viririus,  for  they  shall  be 
well  pleasing  unto  God,  and  they  shall  not  lose  the  reward 
of  their  chastity. 

"  '  Blessed  are  they  that  tremble  at  the  words  of  God,  for 
they  shall  receive  consolation. 

"  'Blessed  are  they  that  are  partakers  of  the  wisdom  of 
Jesus  Christ,  for  ihev  shall  be  called  the  sous  of  the  Most 
High  God. 

"  '  Blessed  are  they  who,  for  the  love  of  Christ,  are  de- 
parted from  conformiiy  to  this  world,  for  they  shall  judge 
the  angels,  and  shall  be  blessed  at  tlie  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  and  they  shall  have  rest  for  ever  and  ever.' 

"  While  Paul  was  thus  speaking,  there  was  a  certain  vir- 
gin, called  Thecla,  the  daughter  of  Theacleia,  beiroihed  to 
a  man  whose  name  was  Thamyris;  and  s^he  sat  at  a  win- 
dow which  was  close  by,  listening  attentively  to  Paul's 
discourse  concernin<;  virginity  and  prayer;  and  she  gave 
earnest  heed  to  the  things  which  were  spoken,  rejoicing 
with  all  her  heart.  And  wheu  she  saw  many  women  going 
in  to  hear  Paul,  she,  also,  had  an  eager  desire  thai  she 
miirhl  be  deemed  worthy  to  stand  in  his  presence  and 
hear  the  word  of  Christ. 

"  For  three  days  and  three  nights  Thecla  listened  to  the 
apostle,  till  her  mother  sent  for  Thamyris  to  see  whether 
he  could  induce  her  to  come  home.  His  endeavors  were 
in  vain,  for  Thecla  only  listened  to  the  things  which  were 
spoken  by  Paul.  Then  Thamyris  started  up,  and  went 
fortu  into  the  street  of  the  city,"  watching  those  that  went 
in  and  came  out  of  the  house  of  Onesiphorus.  And  he 
saw  two  men  striving  bitterly  one  with  the  other,  and  he 
said,  'Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  who  is  this  that  leadetli  astray 
the  souls  of  young  men,  and  decciveih  virii;ins,  so  that  they 
do  not  marry,  but  remain  as  they  are?  I  promise  to  give 
you  money,  for  I  am  one  of  the  chief  men  of  this  city.' 
The  men,  who  were  Demas  aud  Hermogenes,  said  nuto 
him,  'Who  indeed  he  is  we  know  not,  but  this  we  know, 
that  be  deprives  young  men  of  wives,  and  maidens  of  hus- 
bands, saying  unto  them  that  in  no  other  way  can  they 
have  a  resurrection  than  by  not  polluting  the  flesh,  and  by 
keeping  it  chaste.'  At  the  supper  which  Thamyris  gave 
them  iu  his  house,  they  advised  him  to  brinij  the  apostle 
before  the  governor,  charging  him  with  persuading  the 
multitudes  to  embrace  this  new  doctrine  of  the  Christians. 
The  governor,  they  said,  will  destroy  him,  and  thou  wilt 
have  Thecla  to  thy  wife;  aud  we  will  teach  thee  that  the 
resurrection  which  this  man  speaks  of  has  taken  j)hice 
already,  for  we  rose  again  in  our  children,  and  we  rose 
again  wheu  we  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God. 

"  The  next  morning  Paul  was  brought  before  the  govern- 
or by  Thamyris,  who  acted  in  accordance  with  the  words 
of  his  advisers.  The  governor  said  to  Paul,  'Who  art  thou, 
aud  what  dost  thou  teach  ?  fn-  they  bring  no  small  ac- 
cusation against  thee.'  But  Paul,  lifting  up  his  voice, 
said,  'Forasmuch  as  I  am  this  day  examined  concerning 
what  I  teach,  listen,  O  governor!  The  living  God,  the  God 
of  retributions,  he  who  is  a  jealous  God,  a  God  who  is  in 
need  of  nothing  (impoabti]^),  a  God  who  taketh  thought 
for  the  salvation  of  men,  hath  seut  me  to  reclaim  them 
from  uncleauuess  and  corruption,  from  all  pleasure,  and 
from  death,  so  that  they  may  not  sin.  Wherefore,  also, 
God  sent  his  own  Sou,  whom  I  preach  unto  you,  teaching 
men  that  they  should  rest  their  hope  on  him,  who  alone 
hath  had  compassion  upon  a  world  that  was  led  astray, 
that^men  may  no  longer  be  under  condemnation,  but  that 
'they  may  have  faith,"  and  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  kn<nvl- 
edge  of  holiness,  and  the  love  of  the  truth.  If  I  therefore 
teach  that  which  has  been  revealed  to  me  by  God,  wherein 
do  I  go  astray?'  When  the  governor  had  heard  this,  he 
ordered  Paul  to  be  bound  and  be  put  in  ward,  saying, 
'When  I  shall  be  at  leisure,  I  will  hear  him  more  atten- 
tively.' 

"Thecla,  having  bribed  the  keeper  of  the  door,  was  ad- 
mitted by  night  to  the  imprisimed  apostle,  and  sitting  at 
his  feet,  heard  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  When  "she 
was  found  there,  she  was  brought  before  the  governor  to- 
gether with  Paul;  the  latter  was  scourged  and  cast  out 
of  the  city,  but  Thecla  was  ordered  to  be  burned.  Soon 
a  pile  was  erected,  and  after  she  had  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  she  went  up  thereon,  and  the  wood  was  kindled. 
When  the  fire  was  hlazirig,  a  heavy  laiu  aud  hail  came 
down  from  heaven,  and  thus  Thecla  was  saved. 

"Now  Paul  was  fasting'  with  Onesiphorus  and  his  wife 
and  children,  in  a  new  tomb,  on  the  way  from  Icouium  to 
Japhne.  After  several  days,  when  the  children  were 
ahuufjered,  Paul  took  oft"  his  cloak  and  Kave  it  to  one  of 
the  children,  sayiiiK,' Go,  my  child,  and  Iniy  bread.'  On  the 
way  the  boy  met  Thecla,  who  was  looking  for  Paul.  When 
she  was  brousrht  to  him,  he  thanked  God  for  her  safe  de- 
liverance. Thecla  said  to  Paul,  'I  will  cut  my  hair,  and 
will  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  ^oest.'  But  he  an- 
swered, 'This  is  a  shameTess  a;j;e,  and  tlnni  art  very  fair. 
I  fear  lest  auother  temptation  come  upou  thee  worse  than 
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the  first,  and  that  thou  Withstand  it  not'  Thecla  said, 
'Only  niiike  me  a  parlalier  of  the  seal  that  is  iu  Chi-isi, 
and  temiJtalion  shall  not  touch  nie.'  But  Paul  aiiswei-ed, 
'U  'i'liecla,  wait  with  patience  and  thou  slialt  post^ess  the 
walei-.' 

"And  Paul  sent  away  Onesiphoi-ns  and  all  his  house  nntn 
Iconinni,  and  went  to  Antioch  with  Thecla.  As  they  were 
eniei-ing  into  the  city,  aceilain  ruler  of  the  Syrians,  Alex- 
ander by  name,  seeini,'  Thecla,  clave  unto  her  in  love,  and 
would  have  given  gifts  and  presents  unto  Paul.  But  he 
said, '  I  know  not  tlie  woman  of  whom  thou  speakest,  n(ir 
)Sf.he  mine.'  At  this  Alexander  embraced  her  in  the  street 
of  the  city.  But  as  Thecla  would  not  sutler  this,  she  took 
hold  of  Alexander  and  tiu'e  his  cloak  and  pulled  oft' his 
crown.  Ashamed  of  what  had  happened,  Alexander  had 
her  brought  before  the  governor,  who  condemned  her  to 
the  wild  beasts,  allowing  her,  however,  at  her  own  request 
—that  she  might  remain  pure  until  she  should  tight  with 
the  wild  beasts— to  stay  with  a  ceriaiu  woman  named 
Trvphfena. 

'"'  When  the  games  were  exhibited,  they  bound  Thecla  to 
a  fierce  lioness,  but  the  beast  licked  her  feet.  And  the 
))eop!e  marvelled  greatly.  And  the  title  of  her  accusation 
was  'Sacrilegious.'  And  the  women  cried  out, 'An  im- 
pious sentence  has  been  passed  in  this  city.'  After  the 
t^how,  Trvphama  again  received  Thecla,  for  her  daughter 
Falconilla  was  dead,  and  had  said  to  her  mother,  in  a 
dream,  'Mother,  take  this  stranger,  Thecla,  in  my  stead, 
and  she  will  pray  for  me,  that  I  may  be  transferred  to  the 
lilace  of  the  just.'  And  Thecla  prayed,  saying,  'O  Lord 
God,  who  hast  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  Son  of  the 
Most  High,  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  grant  unto  this  woman  ac- 
cording to  her  desire,  that  her  daughter  Falconilla  may 
live  forever.' 

"The  next  day  Alexander  came  again  to  fetch  Thecla. 
But  Tryphfena  cried  aloud,  so  that  Alexander  fled  away. 
And  straightway  the  governor  sent  an  order  that  Tliecla 
should  be'brouirht.  And  Tryphiena,  holding  her  by  the 
hand,  said,  'My^danghter  Falci>nilla,  indeed,  I  took  to  the 
tomb;  and  thee,  Thecla,  I  am  taking  to  the  wild  beasts.' 
And  Thecla  wept  very  bitterly  and  said,  'O  Lord  God,  in 
whom  I  have  believed,  to  whom  I  have  fled  for  refuge, 
thou  who  didst  deliver  me  from  the  fire,  do  thou  grant  a 
recompense  to  Tryphiena,  who  hath  had  ccnnpassion  on 
thy  servant,  and  hath  kept  me  pure.'  When  Thecla  had 
lieen  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Tryphsna,  they  stripped 
her  of  her  garments,  and  a  girdle  was  given  to  her,  and 
she  was  thrown  into  the  theatre.  And  lions,  and  bears, 
and  a  savage  lioness  were  let  loose  against  her.  But  in- 
stead of  killing  Thecla,  they  toie  one  another.  While  she 
was  praying,  many  more  wild  beasts  were  sent  in.  And 
when  she  had  ended  her  prayer,  she  turned  and  saw  a 
trench  filled  with  water,  and  she  said,  'Now  it  is  time  for 
me  to  wash  myself.'  And  she  cast  lierself  in,  saying,  'In 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  1  baptize  myself  on  the  last  day.' 
And  t.he  seals  saw  the  glaie  of  the  fire  of  lightning,  and 
floated  about  dead.  And  as  she  stood  naked,  there  was  a 
fiery  cloud  round  about  her,  so  that  neither  was  she  seen 
naked,  nor  could  the  wild  beasts  do  her  hurt.  And  when 
other  beasts  were  cast  into  the  theatre,  the  women  wept 
again.  And  some  of  them  threw  down  sweet-smelling 
herbs,  so  that  there  was  an  abundance  of  perfumes.  And 
all  the  wild  beasts,  even  as  though  they  had  been  restrained 
1>y  sleep,  touched  her  not.  When  fierce  bulls  were  let  loose, 
Tryphiena  fainted,  and  the  multitude  cried,  'Queen  Try- 
Ijhsena  is  dead.'  Alexander  now  asked  the  governor  to 
release  Thecla,  saying,  'If  CiBsar  hear  of  these  things,  he 
will  destroy  the  city,  liecause  his  kinswoman  queen  Try- 
])hien;i  had  died  beside  the  theatre.'  And  the  governor 
Ciilled  for  Theclii  out  of  the  midst  of  the  wild  beasts,  and 
said  unto  her,  'Who  art  thou?  and  what;  hast  thou  about 
thee,  that  none  of  the  wild  beasts  toucheth  thee?'  _^nd 
she  said,  'I,  indeed,  am  a  servant  of  the  living  God  ;  <ind 
as  to  what  there  is  about  me,  I  have  believed  in  the  Son  of 
God,  in  whom  God  is  well  pleased.  Therefore  hath  not 
one  of  the  beiists  touched  nie.  For  he  alone  is  the  way 
of  salvation,  and  the  ground  of  immortal  life.  He  is  a 
refuge  to  the  tempest-tossed,  a  solace  to  the  iifflicted,  a 
shelter  to  them  that  are  in  despair;  and,  once  for  iill,  who- 
soever shall  not  believe  in  him  sh;ill  not  live  eternally.' 
When  she  was  released,  she  stayed  with  Tryphiena  eight 
days.  And  she  instructed  her  in  the  word  of  God,  so  that 
most,  even  of  the  maid-servants,  believed.  But  Thecla 
desired  to  see  Paul.  When  she  was  told  that  he  was  stay- 
ing at  Myra  of  Lycia,  she  went  there,  being  dressed  in 
miin's  attire.  And  when  she  saw  him,  she  said,  'I  have 
received  the  baptism,  O  Paul !  For  he  tlnit  wrought  to- 
gether with  thee  for  the  gospel  hath  been  eftectual  also 
with  me  for  the  baptism.'  When  Thecla  told  him  that 
she  was  going  to  Icouium,  Paul  said  to  her,  'Go  and  teach 
the  word  of  God.' 

"In  Iconium  she  went  into  the  house  of  Onesiphorus 
'where  Christ  made  the  light  first  to  shine  upon  hei-.' 
After  having  tried  in  vain  to  convert  her  mother— Thamy- 
lis  having  died  in  the  meantime — she  went  to  Seleucia, 
where  she  enlightened  many  by  the  word  of  God,  and 
where  she  died  in  peace." 

This  is  the  legend  of  Thecla.  How  great  or  how 
little  the  substratum  of  truth  in  it,  we  cannot  decide. 


The  fact  is  that  churches  were  built  in  honor  of  the 
"  beata  virgo  martyr  Thecla ;"  in  prose  and  rhyme  the 
deeds  of  our  heroine  were  celebrated;  and  Sept.  24  is 
commemorated  in  her  honor. 

XL  Date  of  Compilation. — We  have  a  long  line  of 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers  by  whom  Thecla  is  mentioned 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
whatever  is  said  of  her  is  the  same  as  we  find  it  in  tl'ie 
Acta  Pauli  et  ThecUe.  As  one  writer  has  followed  tlie 
other,  our  examination  will  be  confined  to  tlie  earliest 
testimony — to  that  of  Tertnllian.  In  his  treatise  De 
Baptismo,  ch.  .xvii,  we  read  :  '•  But  if  any  defend  those 
things  which  have  been  rashly  ascribed  to  Paul,  under 
the  example  of  Thecla,  so  as  to  give  license  to  women  to 
teach  and  baptize,  let  them  know  that  the  presbyter  iu 
Asia, who  compiled  the  account, as  it  were, under  the  title 
of  Paul,  accimiidating  of  his  own  store,  being  convicted  of 
what  he  had  done,  and  confessing  that  he  had  done  it  out 
of  love  to  Paul,  was  removed  from  his  place.  For  how 
could  it  seem  probable  that  he  who  would  not  give  any 
firm  permission  to  a  woman  to  learn  should  grant  to  a 
feinale  power  to  teach  and  baptize?"  It  has  been  taken 
for  granted  that  the  meaning  is  that  a  presbyter  of  Asia, 
somewhere  towards  the  end  of  the  1st  century,  compiled 
a  history  of  Paul  and  Thecla.  and,  instead  of  ])ublisbing 
it  as  a  trtie  narrative,  either  in  his  own  name  or  with 
any  name  at  all,  but  in  good  faith,  published  it  falsely, 
and  therefore  wickedly,  under  the  name  of  Paul,  as 
though  he  were  himself  the  writer;  that  he  was  con- 
victed of  Jiis  forgery,  and  deposed  from  the  priesthood.- 
This  account  has  been  marvellously  dressed  up,  and 
some  of  its  advocates  liave  ventured  to  say  that  a  IMou- 
tanist  writer  of  the  name  of  Leucius  was  the  real  author 
of  these  A  cts  (Tillemont,  Memoires,  ii,  440).  Jerome 
{Catalogiis  Script.  Eccl.  c.  7),  commenting  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  Tertnllian,  says  that  the  presbyter  who  wrote 
the  history  of  Paul  and  Thecla  was  deposed  for  what  he 
had  done  by  John  (apmlJo/umnem)  the  apostle.  That 
Jerome  relied  uiion  Tertnllian  is  evident  from  his  state- 
ment; but  his  conduct  in  fathering  the  story  of  the  dep- 
osition by  John  upon  Tertnllian  is  inexcusable,  becau.se 
no  such  statement  was  made  by  Tertnllian.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  according  to 
tradition,  alleged  or  real  events  which  occurred  in  Asia 
Jlinor  and  touched  upon  the  life  of  the  Church  have 
been  brought  in  connection  with  .John.  Thus  he  is  said 
to  have  confuted  Cerinthus,  Ebion,  Marcion,  and  even 
Basilides.  Even  miracles  which  were  first  narrated  by 
disciples  of  the  apostles  or  by  bishops  of  Asia  Minor 
were  afterwards  referred  to  him  (comp. Pati:  Apost.  0pp. 
ed.  Gebhardt,  Harnack,  Zahn,  i  [ed.  i],  194).  Our  pas- 
sage is  a  proof  of  this.  Tertnllian  speaks  of  an  Asiatic 
presbyter,  .Jerome  adds  apudJohannem.  and  his  copyists 
write,  instead  of  "apud  Johannem,"  a  Johanne. 

Now,  putting  aside  Jerome's  commentarj-  and  the 
other  patristic  testimonies,  which  will  be  found  collect- 
ed at  great  length  in  Baronius,  Tillemont,  and  Schlau, 
we  see  from  the  external  evidence  as  contained  in  Ter- 
lullian's  passage  that  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  must 
have  existed  in  his  time.  To  this  external  evidence 
of  antiquity  we  have  the  internal,  furnished  by  the 
Acts  themselves.  This  will  determine  nothing  as  to 
who  was  their  author,  but  will  be  valuable  in  helping 
us  to  assign  an  approximate  date.  An  indication  of  the 
early  origin  of  a  Christian  document  is  the  absence  of 
cpiotations  from  the  New  Test.  True,  -this  is  only  a 
negative  evidence;  but  when  found  in  connection  with 
sayings  attributed  to  Christ  or  the  apostles  which  arc 
not  found  in  tlie  canonical  Scriptures,  it  tends  to  estab- 
lish antiquity.  Now  there  is  not  a  single  direct  citation 
from  the  New  Test.;  and  when  Paul  preaches  upon  the 
Beatitude-s,  words  are  boldly  put  into  his  mouth  which 
are  not  in  Scripture.  This  was  becoming  enough  in  a 
contemporary  of  the  apostle,  or  in  a  writer  of  the  2d 
century  who  had  received  tliem  through  a  not  far-dis- 
tant tradition  ;  but  it  would  have  been  unbecoming  in  a 
writer  of  the  3d  cciitur}-,  and,  speaking  in  general  terms, 
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it  was  wlial  writers  of  tlie  3d  century  seldom  did.  Tims 
■we  oould  (iiiote  Clement  of  Home,  Ignatius  of  Antioch, 
.lustin  Martyr,  Polyearp,  besides  referring  to  the  art. 
Sayings,  Tkaditionai.,  of  Ciiitisr,  that  such  has  been 
the  case;  and  it  is  therefore  not  a  matter  for  surprise,  but 
it  is  exactly  what  wo  niinht  be  prepared  to  expect,  il'  the 
.lc/,<  (if  Tliccia  are.  in  the  main,  a  document  ol'  the  'Jd 
century,  that  the  writer  should  represent  I'aul  not  only 
as  saying  "Blessed  are  tiie  merciful,  for  they  shall  ob- 
tain mercy,"  but  "  IJlessed  are  they  which  have  kept 
the  baptism,  for  they  shall  have  rest  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son."  A  further  indication  of  the  comparatively 
early  date  of  this  composition  is  its  teaching  the  sal- 
vability  of  departed  lieathens.  All  early  Christendom 
l)elieved  in  the  efficacy  of  prayers  for  those  who  had 
fallen  asleep  in  the  faitli  of  Christ,  liut  it  was  oidy  the 
lirst  two  centuries  which  tauglit  that  prayer  was  of  avail 
for  such  as  had  died  witiiout  baptism  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  on  earth,  i'hus  we  iiave  a  parallel 
case  to  the  prayer  of  Thccla  for  Falconilla  in  the  Passlo 
PirpeliKv  I't  Felicit(iti.<,  where  we  read  that  I'erpetua, 
through  her  prayers, saved  her  brother  Dinocrates,  who 
liad  died  witiiout  baptism,  "from  tlie  dark  place;"  and 
from  the  place  of  sntferings  he  comes  to  the  place  fidl 
of  light.  Augustine,  commenting  upon  this  {De  Origine 
.1  itimir.  i,  10;  iii,!)),  says  that  Dinocrates  must  have  been 
baptized,  aiul  that  he  was  suffering  in  conseijuence  of 
some  childish  fault  committed  after  baptism.  But  Au- 
gustine's statement  that  the  boy  was  baptized  is  arbi- 
trary, because  best  suited  to  his  own  theory.  But  is  it 
i.i  tlie  least  likely  that  Dinocrates  liad  been  baptized, 
wlien  Perpetua  herself  was  unbaptized,aud  only  received 
l)aptism  shortly  before  her  martyrdom?  Now  in  the  2d 
century  it  was  not  an  inicommon  thing  to  pray  for  non- 
Christians;  but  after  the  '2d  century,  not  only  do  we  lose 
all  trace  of  prayer  for  non-Christians  who  had  departed 
I  his  life,  but  we  find  t\w  contrary  opinion  tirnily  main- 
tained. So  entirely  was  this  the  case  that,  as  we  have 
seen,  Augustine, "  ill  order  to  get  rid  of  the  plain  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  St.  Perpetiia's  prayer  for  her  broth- 
er, was  driven  to  iuveut  the  ingenious  but  scarcelv  amia- 
ble explanation  that  a  little  child  who  had  died  at  the  ear- 
ly age  of  seven  years  wms  suffering  purgatorial  torments 
lor  some  infantile  fault  committed  u/'ter  his  baptism." 

Another  iiulicalion  of  an  early  date  is  the  fact  that 
the  name  Xfjiirruivoi,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  Acts, 
IS  only  used  by  the  two  companions  of  Paul,  who  call 
the  attention  of  Thamyris  to  this  fact  as  a  point  for  ac- 
cll^atlou.  This  would  ]ilace  the  compilation  of  the  Acfx 
at  a  time  wiien  the  name  "Christian"  was  sufficient 
to  condemn  any  one,  i.  e.  at  about  the  time  of  Tra- 
jan, in  tiie  year  115.  We  may  feel  a  reasonable  conti- 
deiice,  then,  that,  whether  the  legend  of  Thecia  be  true  or 
false,  it  was  composed  at  least  before  A.D.  •Jdd,  perliaps 
-somewhere  between  1(1.5  and  U)o,  and  most  probably 
within  a  few  years  of  the  middle  of  that  period. 

HI.  Ohji'cl  of  the  Author. — Wiioever  may  have  been 
rlie  author  of  the  Acts,  the  question  has  been  asked. 
What  was  his  object V  It  has  been  said  that  he  intend- 
ed to  defend  and  maintain  tiie  ^loiitanist  theory,  and 
the  most  imjiortant  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Moutaiiist 
authorshi[)  of  the  Acts  was  taken  from  the  concluding 
words,  "she  illuminated  many  by  the  word  of  Goil;"  by 
which  is  meant — iihimination  being  taken  as  a  synonym 
for  baptism — slie  also  liaptized  those  whom  she  convert- 
ed. Now,  leaving  aside  the  statement  of  Jerome  that 
"  riiecla  baptized  a  lion,"  a  statement  which  lie  himself 
calls  nj'nhiila,  and  which  he  did  not  tind  in  Tertulliau, 
whom  he  follows,  and  who  would  have  undoubtedly 
stigmatized  it  as  nonsense,  for  such  it  is;  and,  without 
iiuestigating  how  he  came  to  make  such  a  statement, 
or  whetlier  it  was  originally  meant  that  Thecia  baptized 
a  person  of  the  name  of  l,eo  (which  means,  in  Latin, 
"lion"),  we  know  that  Thecia  ba|)tized  none  except 
herself.  The  only  ])oiiit  in  the  argument  now  are  the 
words  TToWovc  t^ioriaiv  ti^  XiiyfjU  Toi'  Htov,  "she  il- 
luminated many  by  the  word  of  God,"  which,  as  Basil 


of  Seleucia  (whether  he  is  the  author  of  the  Acts  or 
merely  their  editor)  says,  mean  that  "Thecia  baptized 
those  whom  she  converted  to  Christ."  Now  it  is  true 
that  (pixiTi^uv  has  been  used  by  (Gregory  of  Nazianzum, 
(Jregory  of  Nyssa,  Eusebius  {Hist.  Juvl.  iii,  23,  8),  and 
Methodius  (('oiir.  Ih-rim  Vir;/.)  in  the  sense  of"  baptize," 
and  <piuTini_t6r  for  "baptism,"  and  by  Clemens  Alexaiidri- 
nuSjAthaiiasiiis,  Chrysostom,  Justin  "SlurtyT  {Aj/o/.  i,Gl  ; 
coinp.  (Jo);  but  this  is  not  the  only  meaning,  for,  as  Justin 
himself  says,  KaXtlTai  Torro  tu  \ovTf)(jv  (piOTiai-uig  io(; 
0{ii7(so/tH'aij'  T))v  Cuivoiav  tmv  ravra  ^luviavovTiov, 
thus  deriving  the  new  siguilication  of  the  word  from  the 
old;  and  Diouysius  Arcopagita,  Clemens  Ali'xandrinus, 
Clirysostom,  and  Cyril  of  .Alexandria  use  the  word  (pujTi- 
(T^df  for  "illumination,"  "  instrnctioii,"  which  siguilica- 
tion is  required  here  by  the  addition  tijj  Xoyiij  toc  Hiov. 
We  have  here  the  same  usiis  loquvndi  that  we  lind  in  Eph. 
iii,  9 ;  Heb.  vi,  •! ;  x,  32  ;  and  so  also  in  the  Sept.,  where 
it  is  used  for  n"!in.  For  examples,  comp.  Stephanus, 
Thes.  Gicec.  Ling.  s.  v.  (pui-i'^Hi'.  We  are  not  told  that 
she  instructed  in  public,  which  is  the  main  point;  and 
if  she  had  preached  at  all,  it  probably  was  no  sermon  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  missionarj-  discourse. 
This  inference  we  make  from  the  .1  <:■/*•  themselves,  ac- 
cording to  which  she  lived  among  heathen;  there  was 
not  as  yet  a  congregation,  consequently  also  no  office. 
That  women  taught  in  the  apostolic  age  was  nolhing 
uncommon,  for  of  Aquila  and  Priseilla  we  are  told  (Acts 
xviii,  2(j)  that  they  took  .\pollo  Kai  dk-pij3ta-tpoi'  aiirc) 
i^iJei'TO  Ti))'  ocuv  -of'  BtoT' :  and  in  IJom.  xvi.  3  sq. 
Paul  calls  them  rovg  Tvi'ipyovc  jxov  tv  XpLnroj. 

After  all,  we  cannot  perceive  any  Moiitanistic  tendency 
in  the  author  of  the  A  els,  for  his  Thecia  does  not  remind 
us  of  the  Moiitanistic  prophetesses,  who  even  performed 
ecclesiastical  functions.  That  Thccla  baptized  others  we 
are  not  told;  and  when  Basil  of  Seleucia  states  tliis  of 
her,  he  does  it  because  of  his  interpretation  of  (pwri^ei}', 
and  indicates  that  in  the  beginning  of  Christianity  in 
Asia  Minor  such  things  had  happened.  We  need  only 
refer  to  the  letter  of  Firmiliaii,  bishop  of  Cresarea,  ad- 
dressed to  Cyprian  against  pope  Stephen  (the  75th  of 
Cyprian's  Letters),  and  to  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
(iii,  9).  The  latter  expressly  forbid  women  to  baptize 
and  teach,  it  being  t7rtr7(pa\fr,  j-tdWo)'  de  Tvapavoj.iov 
Kci't  dntjifg,  as  w-ell  as  against  the  Scriptures.  We  can 
very  well  perceive  how,  in  the  face  of  such  tendencies, 
which  in  the  3d  century  could  have  been  only  of  a  very 
rare  occurrence,  a  book  must  have  been  welcomed  out 
of  which  the  authority  of  an  apostle  could  be  (pioted  iii 
favor  of  female  prerogatives  in  the  Church.  Being  dis- 
posed to  generalize  a  single  case,  the  difference  in  the 
time  and  persons  was  overlooked,  and  tliis  special  case 
w-as  apjilied  erroneously  to  different  cases.  For  what 
we  know  of  Thecla's  baptism  is,  that  she  asked  the  apos- 
tle for  that  rite,  but  he  exhorted  her  to  be  patient  and 
wait.  At  Antioch,  when  in  the  arena,  and  believing 
that  she  will  surely  die  without  having  received  the 
baptism,  she  throws  herself  into  the  trench.  After  her 
deliverance  she  remains  eight  days  with  Tryplueiia,  and 
instructs  her  in  the  word  of  (jlod.  We  are  not  told  that 
she  baptized  some,  but  that  most  of  the  maid-servants  be- 
lieved, and  that  there  was  great  joy  in  the  house.  Then 
she  comes  to  Paul  at  Myra,  saying,  f\o/3oi'  tu  XovTpov, 
\\av\E'  6  yap  ao'i  avt'tpyi)(rcig  tig  rb  il'ayyiKtoi'  Kiifxoi 
(n>riipyi]fTti'  tig  tu  Xoi'aacr^nt  (ch.  xl).  Paul  does  not  ut- 
ter his  disapprobation,  but  keeps  quiet.  But  when  she  is 
about  to  leave,  he  does  not  say  to  her  that  she  should  teach 
and  baptize,  but  "go  and  teach."  The  faculty  which  Je- 
sus gives  to  his  disciples  (Matt,  xxviii,  19,20)  is  entirel^"^ 
different  from  the  one  which  Paul  gives  to  Thecia. 

Thecla's  case  is  exceptional  on  account  of  her  two- 
fold martyrdom ;  being  left  by  Paul  and  the  adherents 
to  his  teaching,  and  being  in  periciilo  mortis,  she  bap- 
tizes herself,  using  the  Christian  formula.  According 
to  the  whole  narrative,  Paul  cannot  make  any  objection, 
because  God  has  made  himself  known  in  delivering  her, 
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and  the  action  of  a  martyr  cannot  be  prescriptive  as  to 
otliers.  Besides,  tlie  aiitlior  brings  belure  us  a  time  in 
whicli  ecclesiastical  att'airs  had  not  yet  taken  a  definite 
form,  and  there  is  not  the  kast  evidence  tliat  the  object 
of  tile  author  of  tiie  Acts  was  to  support  Montanistic 
doctrines,  and  to  establish  the  same  by  the  authority 
of  the  apostle  Paul.  The  only  object  which  the  author 
could  have  liad  in  view  was  to  describe  the  apostolic 
time,  in  wliicii  he  succeeded  only  in  part.  It  is  a  time 
when  the  Cliurch  commences  to  ilevelop  herself.  But, 
using'  his  own  judgment  in  this  respect,  it  becomes  fa- 
tal, since  the  autiior  connects  the  person  of  an  apostle 


with  deeds  and  doctrines  which  in  this  comiection  must 
lie  detrimental  to  the  order  of  the  Church.  Such  a 
writing  could  only  be  a  great  hindrance  to  tlie  leaders 
of  the  Church;  and  in  ortlcr  to  render  it  of  no  efFeet.it 
was  severely  criticised,  and  its  author  caHed  to  account 
and  deposed.  Yet  tiie  possibility  of  a  historical  sub- 
stratum in  the  Acts  is  not  precluded,  although  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  where  history  ends  and  legend  commences. 
IV.  iSourc^s  of  the  A  cts. — We  liave  already  stated  that 
the  Acts  contain  not  a  single  direct  citation  from  the 
New  Test.,  yet  the  student  cannot  fail  to  discover  many 
instances  in  which  tlie  New  Test,  has  been  used.    Tlius : 


Matt,  iii,  17,    comp.  with  Acta  P.  I't  Th. 

v.  S,  7,  "  "  '■ 

viii,  1!»,  "  "  " 
X,  42, 

xii,  45,  "  "  " 

xvii,  5,  "  "  " 

xxi,  9,  "  " 

xxvi,47, 55,  "  "  " 

xxvii,  13,  "  "  " 

Mark  vi,  20,  "  "  " 

vi,34,  "  "  " 

xiv,  71,  "  "  " 

XV,  26,  "  "  " 

Luke  vii,  3S,  "  "  " 
X,  39, 

xiv,  33,  "  "  " 

xviii,  7,  "  "  " 

xviii,  43,  "  "  " 

xxiii,  18,  "  "  " 

John  i,  14,  "  "  " 

iv,  51,  "  " 

V,  24,  "  "  " 

vi,  51,  5S,  "  " 

xvii,  9,  "  "  " 

xix,  20  sq.  •'  "  " 

Acts  i,  24,  "■  "  " 
ii,  11, 

ii,  42,  " 

iii,  26,  "  "  " 


iv,  27,  30, 
iv,  9, 

V,  17, 
vi,  1.5, 
vii,  55, 

vii,  .--.S, 
ix.  7, 
xi,  24,  26, 
xiii,  12, 
xiii,  34, 
xiii,  50, 

xiv,  15, 
xvi,  15, 
xvi,  17, 
xvi.  20, 
xvii  22, 
xvi,  26, 
xvi,  34, 
xvii,  2.5, 
xviii,  13, 
xxil,  7, 
xxiv,  20, 
xxvi,  10, 

Rom.  viii,  17, 
viii,  21, 

1  Cor.  i.  7, 

iii,  10,  17, 

iv,  1, 
vii,  29, 
X,  13, 
XV,  53,  51, 

2  Cor.  i,  8, 

X,  15, 
Gal.  ii,  S, 

Eph.  i,  6, 
Phi),  i,  11, 
2  Thess.  i,  7, 
Hel).  xi,  5,  6, 
James  iii,  18, 

v.  12, 
1  John  ii,  22,  24, 
Rev.  xii,  9, 

xiv,  11, 


ch.  xxxvii, 
V,  vi, 
xvi. 


sv, 

xvi, 

XX, 

xxi, 

xxvi, 

xxviii, 

xviii, 

xviii, 

v, 

xvii, 

xxxviii, 

XX, 

iii, 
xxxix, 

vi,  xvii, 

xsix,  xxxvii 

xxiv, 

xxxvii, 

xxiv, 

i,  xviii, 

V, 

xvii, 


XXIV, 

xvii, 

XV, 

iii, 
xxi, 

xxi,  xxvi, 
i, 

XV, 

ix, 

XX,  XXV, 

xi, 

xvii,  xxiv, 
iv, 

xxix, 
ix, 

XV, 

xxxviii, 

xxvi, 

xvii, 

xiv, 

xiii, 

xvii, 

iii, 

V, 

xvii, 
iii, 

V, 

V, 
XXV, 

xxxviii, 
xxiv, 
xviii, 
xl, 

i, 

xxxvii. 


XVll, 

vi, 
xvii. 


£11  ov  tiuf>,'tK.ncT(v  oeeoc  v'lov  tiinov  (com]),  also  Miitt.  xii,  18  :  xvii,  5). 
where  tlie  Beatitudes  are  formed  according  to  those  of  Matt. 
aiio\ovii]<Tu)  aoi  onov  6'  uv  iiopevri  (COnip.  also  Luke  ix,  57). 
ovK  u7roAt(roi'(T(i/  tov  fiia^ov. 
fii]  uWor  ae   7reipao-;ic')s  \>;\\ifTai  x^'po'l'   rnv  irpwTOV  (Comp.  also 

Malt,  xxvii,  64 ;  John  v,  14 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  20). 
I'e^eAi)  uKoSrei/  e7re<TKiu<rci/. 

oil  -/tip  /tiiKptus-  <rov  KaTiTopoT'aif  (COTlip.  also  Mnrk  XV,  4). 

i,<5ko9  6e  t)Koi/ei'  6  UvSiuTra-os:  tou  nai'AoK  (colllj).  also  xii_,  37). 

ii  6e  (»)C  ufxi^o?  ty  tptj^w  ireptaKoTTGi  tov  TTot^iriu. 

o\>K  oi6a  Ttiv  juvaiKa,  riv  \fc7e(? 

aiTia  Til?  e7ri7pa(^rj9. 

KaTu<pi\o{'<rri^  T(t  &e<7fjL(t  auTOV. 

Ku^ttrafTa  TTopt't  TOf?  TTiJda?  uvTov  i'lKovev  K.  T.  \. 

uTTOTu^rilJievoi  TiZ  Koauu)  (comp.  ix,  61). 

6   fc>er')9  ililliH>]a£ul\J. 

uTrtdajKui/  cLLVov  T(p  Qeui. 
a'.pt  u^t6i/._ 
X'JpiTof  Ti\i]pt\^. 

OT(    TO   TtKl/Of  JUOU  ^fj. 

OVK  o\\fovrtxi  iii-ii-poii  Kpi(T€(t)^  \  'iva  fxriKfTi  vtto  Kpiaiv  ucriv  {Comp. 
also  James  v,  12). 

OTl   at]  ttTTO/. 

r't]v  fti'iji'  TavTt}v  GeKAav  tfe(9  el?  tov  e/ioy  tottov. 

Gee  KapHioimara  (Conip.  XV,  8). 

T  t  (ue7aAei(i  tov  \pi<nov,  lesp.  tov  Oeov  (Lnke  i,  49). 

KX«ir,9  iipTuv  (comp.  XX,  7  ;  Luke  xxiv,  35.  a.  o.  in  N.  T.). 

6c6  ewefj.\l/e\/  ((Uie  Codex,  I'tTito-TeiAei/)  6  Bco?  toij  (-clvtov  TraTda,  ov 
e-/w  euaY7eA(^ojuat  Kac  ()t6d(7iiui  (rv  tKetvuj  t'xen'  rijv  iiXntda  toi'V 
uvS'pwTTov:  (comp.  V,  4,  2  ;  xvii,  3 ;  xxiii',  6  ;  Rom.  viii,  24,  a.  o. 
inN.  T.). 

6  TOV  aytou  aov  Trat^n?  TraTtip. 

61   e^fii  aifiepov  ciiuKpiio/^iai   ti  iiiaaua)  k.  t.  X.  (comp.  Xxiv,  21  ; 

xxiii,  6). 
■n-XiicrSeis  C'/'^ou  Kai  ^yp.ov  (comp.  xiii,  45;  Lnke  iv,  2S). 

ti77iAou  Tipoaunrov  eixev  (COIup.  Gal.  iv,  14). 

knjSXt^tKTa  e»v  TOV  ox^ov  'id^v  toi'  Kvpiov  Ku^ij^evov  .  .  .  66e   ei? 

oL'puvov^  ai'iei  (comp.  also  xviii,  9,  10;  xxiii,  11). 
nai'Aoi/  .  .  .  (?/iaAev  efu)  tti?  ToAewr  (comp.  xiii,  5U  ;   xiv,  19). 
(yevi]ir]crav  avvodevovTti'  auTCfJ. 

pcTct  .  .  .  oxAou  iKai-oii  (comp.  xix,  26;  Mark  X,  46 ;  Lnke  vii,  12). 
aiiT'^  T(;y  fKTr\t]^iv  .  .  .  Karfxei  eKTrArjKToi/  .  .  .  ttujiutt Ai,f . 
Ta  0(Tia  t'p7a  tov  XptfTTOV, 
eiyui  7f<fi  irpuno'!  xrii  iroAeo)?:  and  XXvi,'lKoi'it'(ov'  ei/ji  Trpiuxt)  (COmp. 

also  xvii,  4, 12). 
Geo?  C.'tw.     Ylt'iTep  6  7ro(»i(Tac  tov  ovpaiov  Kai  Tt]v  y7v. 
CI  6t  eoTt  Tivt<;,iievT£  Kai  I'/uei?  ei9  toi'  rnKoi-  (uou  Kui  ixvatruivaaaie. 
6  Geo?  o  I'lJ/iaro?. 

o  af&pMTro?  oPTO?  Ti(i/  '\Kovituiv  TToAiK  uvaaeiii. 
avv€7ri(TTtj  Tra?  o  o'xAo?. 
ware  aaXeviiivat  tc'i  befxeXta  tov  ^edrpov. 

Geo?  uTTpoCT^ei'?. 
ctvaTreiiovra  tou?  o'xAoi/?. 
tTreo-ei'  ei?  to  eba^o?. 

i<7riiptTa  Tou  ev\oyi)fi.tvou  Qeov  (comp.  Luke  i,  2;  John  xviii, 
36;  1  Cor.  iv,  1). 

KXtTpovo^jkija-Quatv  tov  Qeov. 

OTTO)?  ctTTO   TH?  (p^Opui   UTrotTTTcio'tO   aVTOV^. 

uTTeKdexofxevo^. 

oi  uyiijv  T»/i/  (TcipKa  T»]p//(TavTe9  .  .  .  vad^  GeoiJ  yevi-a-ovTat  (COmp. 

vi,  18-20). 
I'TTripera  tov  Geou. 
oi  e'xoi'Tet  7in'urKac  mc  ju'(  exoi'^ff. 
fxf/  ciAAo?  ere  Tretpad/iov  A/jx/^eTat. 

auTi?  .  .  .  tvivaei  a€  (jaTnpiav  (comj).  2  Cor.  V,  2,  3). 
6  naT>]p  Tor/Kiipioy  huS'v'hiaov  XpurroD  (Comp.  xi,  31,  a.  O.  In  N.T.). 

t\V^aVtV    i;   TTICTTI?. 

6  7<<p  (Toi  cruitp7i;<ra?  elf  to  eia77e'A<oi'  Ku/xoi  cmi]pyt]aev  elf  to 

XovaacrSrcu. 
roil  uyanriutvov  (of  Christ). 

KupTTOt'  6tKaiOCVll}^. 

3'A(/3ojuei'oif  ui/e(Ttf. 

evapea-riicrovmv  rnv  Geoi/  (COmp.  xiii,  IC). 

Kapnov  dtKatoavvt]^. 

Via  p.t]Ktri  liiro  Kpiaiv  waiv. 

irpof  Tot  Ttari-pa  Kai  rov  I'ioi'  (Comp.  2  John  ver.  9), 

TrAafw/iei'W  Koafuo. 

iivdiravaiv  t^ovaiv  elf  aiwva  a  oJio?, 
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That  the  author  of  the  Actg  was  acqiiaintctl  with  the 
second  epistle  to  Timothy  is  iiiKiiustioiiable,  because 
there  are  many  striidny  parallels  between  that  e|)istle 
and  the  Aclg,  which  need  not  be  mentioned. 

V.  Literature.  —  Kspeneiei  Opera  Uinniii  (  I'arisis, 
1619),  p.  998  sq. ;  IJarouius,  Marli/rulof/iuiii  liumanum 
(Venetiis,  1593),  ad  2d  Sept.  p.  431— i;J4;  id.  Anuules 
Ecclesiustici  <td  Annum  47  (Luca>,  173iS),  i,  338  sq. ; 
Pantiniis,  Not(e  in  Kd.  LibroruiH  II  linsilii  Seleucim  in 
Jsuuria  Epkcopi  de  Vitaac  Mirnculis  1).  Thedm  (Antv. 
1608),  p.  •lii-iiS-  Hornejus,  Hist.  Eccl.  ( Brunsvicii, 
1649),  i,  40-42;  Vetnslius  Occidentcdis  Ecclesi(e  Marly- 
rt>lo(jium,  etc.  (ed.  Franc.  JM.  Florentinus  [Lucie,  1668]), 
notiB  ad  12  et  23  Sept. ;  Combetis,  Bibli(>thec(e  Grieco- 
ruin  Patrum  Auctdrium  Xovissinium  (I'ar.  1672),  pt.  i; 
Not.  ad  Nicetoi  Paphl.  Orut.  in  T/iecl<im,  p.  o06-509; 
Tillemont,  Memoires  pour  sercir  a  V llistoire  Ecdesias- 
tique,  etc.  (ibid.  1694),  ii,  65-70,  528-530;  Ittig,  De 
JJ(eresiai-chis  (Lips.  1690):  Appendix  Bissei-tationum  de 
Hceredardiis  (ibid.  1696);  De  Pseudepigraphis,  i,  128, 
129;  De  Bibliotliecis  et  Catenis  Patrum  (ibid.  1707),  p. 
700-705;  Grabe,  Spicileyium  SS.  Patrum  (Oxonias,  ed. 
ii,  1700;  ed.  i,  1698),  i,  87-94,  resp.  128,  330-335;  Des 
heiliijen  dementis  llistorie  von  denen  Reisen  und  Lehen  des 
Apostels  Petri,  mil  einem  Vorberichte  S.  A  molds  (Berlin, 
1702);  Acta  Sanctorum  (Antv.  1717),  mens.  Jun.  vii, 
552,  553  (auctore  J  oh.  Bapt.  Sollerio);  llieronymi  Cata- 
logum  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum,  cum  uotis  J'>asmi 
Roterdami,  Mariani  Victorii,  H.  Gravii,  A.  Miraii,  et  Jo. 
Alb.  Fabrieii — Frnestus  Salomo  Cyprianus  recensuit  et 
annotationibus  ilkistravit  (Fraucof.  et  Lips.  1722);  Dom. 
Georgius,  in  an  aunotaiiou  to  the  Martyrohupj  of  Ado 
of  Vieiuie,  in  his  edition  of  the  same  (Kom.  1745  fol.), 
p.  493 ;  Lardner,  The  Credibilifij  of  the  Gospel  History 
(2d  ed.  Loud.  1748),  II,  ii,  697-703;  Acta  Sanctorum 
(Antv.  1757),  ad  23  Sept.  vi,  546  sq.  (auctore  Jo.  Stit- 
tingo);  VAhx\c\\\s,  Bibliotheca  Gnvca  (Hamb.  1807), 
ed.  Harles.  x,331 ;  Thilo,  Acta  S.  Thomce  Apostoli  (Lips. 
1823),  prol.  p.  lix,  Ix;  Schwegler,  Der  Montanismus 
(Tub.  1841),  p.  262-266  ;  Tischendorf,  A  eta  Apostolorum 
Apocrypha  (Lips.  1851),  prol.  p.  xxi-xxvi;  Kcistlin, 
Die  psemlonyme  Literatur  der  dltesten  Kirche,  in  the 
Theol.  Jahrbiicher  (Tub.  1851),  p.  175,  177;  Ewald, 
Uebersicht  der  1851-52  ersckienenen  Sckriften  zur  bibl. 
Wissenschaft,  in  the  Jahrbiicher  zur  bibl.  [VissenschaJ'l, 
1852,  p.  127;  Kitsehl,  Die  Entstehuny  der  altkatholischen 
Kirche  (2d  ed.  Bonn,  1857),  p.  292-294;  Neudecker,  art. 
'•Thekla"  in  Ilerzog,  I'eal-Eucykhip.  xv,  704,  705;  Gut- 
schmid.  Die  Kimiysuunien  der  apocryph.  A  postelgeschich/e 
(Khein.  Mus.  1864),  new  series,  xix,  176-179,  396,  397; 
Keuss,  Gesch.  d.  heil.  Sckriften  (Brunswick,  1864),  §  267, 
p.  264,  note;  Ililgenfeld,  Norum  Testamentum  extra 
Canouem  Recepfiim  (Li|)S.  1866),  iv,  69;  Kenan,  Saint- 
Paul  (Par.  1869), 1,40;  jMiiller,  Erkidruny  des  harnabas- 
Briefes  (Leips.  1869),  p.  4;  Wright,  A pocryphal  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  (Loud.  1871,  2  vols.);  Haiisrath,  Neutesta- 
vientl.  Zeityeschichte  (1872),  ii,  547 ;  Lipsius,  Ueber  den 
Urspruny  und  dltesten  Gebrauch  des  Christennamens 
(Jena,  1873),'  p.  8;  Mossman,  A  History  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  Death  oj' St.  John  to  the 
Middle  of  the  Second  Century  (Loud.  1873),  p.  351-400  ; 
Der  Kutholik,  Nov.  1875,  p.  Itil;  but  more  es[>ecially 
Schlau,  Die  Acten  des  Paulus  und  der  Thecla  und  die 
dltere  Thecla- Leyende  (Leips.  1877) ;  and  the  review  by 
Lipsius  in  Schiirer,  Theol.  Literuturzeituny  (ibid.  1877), 
p.  543.     (B.l>.) 

Theco'e  (eefco^O-  ''>o  Greek  form  (1  JMacc.  ix,  33) 
of  the  Heb.  name  (2  Chron.  xx,  20)  Tt:KOA  (q.  v.). 

Theft  (nSjS,  icXf/j/ift  or  kXott//)  is  treated  in  the 
Jlosaic  code  in  its  widest  bearings  (Exod.  xxii,  1  sq.), 
especially  when  accompanied  by  burglary  or  the  abrep- 
tion  of  animals  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xvi,  1,  1 ;  Philo,  0pp.  ii, 
336).  If  the  stolen  property  had  already  been  sold  or 
rendered  useless,  the  thief  was  required  to  make  five- 
fold restitution  in  cases  of  horned  cattle  (comp.  2  Sam. 
xii,  6;  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  337),  or  fourfold  in  case  of  sheep 


or  goats;  but  only  twofold  in  case  the  living  animal 
was  restored.  But  the  statute  likewise  inchulcd  the 
stealing  of  inanimate  articles,  as  silver  and  gold  (Jose- 
phus, .4  m/.  iv,  8,  27).  The  prominence  given  to  the  for- 
mer kind  of  theft  is  explainable  on  the  ground  of  the 
pastoral  character  of  the  Hebrews  (comp.  .Justin,  ii,  2; 
Walther,  Gesch.  d.  rOm.  Rechts,  p.  807  ;  Sachs.  Criminal- 
Codex,  art.  226  ;  SlarezoU,  Criminal-Codex,  \i.  388).  Any 
other  kind  of  jiroperty  might  easily  be  found  and  recov- 
ered, and  hence  its  theft  was  punished  by  its  simple 
restoration,  with  a  fifth  part  of  the  value  ailded  for  loss 
of  use  (Lev.  v,  22  sq. ;  vi,  3  sq.).  Babbinical  legislation 
on  this  point  may  be  seen  in  the  IMishna  (Baba  Metsiah, 
ii).  From  Prov.  vi,  30,  Jlichaelis  infers  a  sevenfold  res- 
titution in  Solomon's  time,  but  the  passage  prol)ably 
speaks  only  in  round  numbers.  On  the  ancient  (ireek 
laws,  see  Potter,  Antiq.  i,  364  sq. ;  and  on  tliat  of  the 
twelve  tables,  Adam, /icim.  .1;;/*!^.  i,  426;  Abegg,  Straf- 
rechtsiviss.  p.  449;  or  generally  Gellius,  xi,  18;  on  that 
of  the  modern  Arabs,  see  Wellsted,  Travels,  i,  287 ;  on 
the  Talmudic,  see  Otho,  Lex.  Rahb.  p.  253.  The  Rab- 
binical interpretations  of  the  law  are  given  in  the  Mish- 
na,  Baba  Kamina,  vii  sq.  If  the  burglar  suffered  a  fa- 
tal wound  in  the  act  by  night,  the  act  was  regarded  as  a 
juslilialile  homicide  (Exod.  xxii,  2).  So  likewise  in  So- 
lon's laws  (Demosth.  Timocr.  p.  736)  and  among  the  an- 
cient Bomans  (Heinecc.  Antiq.  Jur.  Rom.  IV,  i,  3,  499), 
as  well  as  Germans  (Hanke,  Gesch.  d.  deutsch.  peinl. 
Rechts,  \).i)'.\).  Kidnapping  { play ium)  of  a  free  Israelite 
was  a  capital  crime  (Exod.  xxi,  16 ;  Deut.  xxiv,  7),  pun- 
ishable with  strangulation  (Sanhedr.  xi,  1) ;  and  was  an 
act  to  which  a  long  line  of  defenceless  sea-coast  like  Pal- 
estine was  peculiarly  liable  from  piracy.  A  similar  pen- 
alty i>revailed  among  the  ancient  Greeks  (Xenoph.  Me- 
mo?: i,  2,  62 ;  Demosth.  Philipp.  p.  53)  and  Komans  af- 
ter Constantine  (see  Marezoll,  Criminalrecht,  p.  370; 
Keim,  Criminulr.  d.  Rom.  p.  390);  comp.  Philo,  0pp.  ii, 
338.  See  generally  Michaelis,  Mos.  Recht,  vi,  66  sq.,  83 
sq.— Winer.     See  Steal. 

THEFT,  CiiiusTiAN  Treatment  of.  In  the  early 
Church  theft  was  reckoned  among  the  great  crimes 
which  brought  inen  under  public  penance.  Among  St. 
Ilasil's  canons  there  is  one  that  particularly  specifies  the 
time  of  penance.  The  thief,  if  he  discover  himself, 
shall  do  one  year's  penance ;  if  he  be  discovered  by  oth- 
ers, two:  half  the  time  as  a  prost-rator,  the  other  half 
a  costander. — l^\\\g\\SiXn,Christ.  Antiq.  bk.xvi,ch.  xii,§  4. 

Theile,  Carl  Gottfried  WilIielm,  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  was  born  at  (irosscorbetha,  near  iMer- 
seburg,  Feb.  25,  1799,  and  died  at  Leipsic,  Oct.  8,  1853. 
He  wrote,  De  Trium  Ertntiiilinrum  Necessitudine  (Lips. 
1823) : — Notitia  Novi  Coiniin  iiiurii  in  Novum  Testamen- 
tum (ibid.  1829): — Tabula:  U<rum  Doymaticarum  Com- 
pendiaricB  (ibid.  1830):  —  Christus  vnd  die  Vermmft 
(ibid.  1830)  : — Commentarius  in  Epistolam  Jacobi  (ibid. 
1839): — Zur  Bioyraphie  .Tesu  (ibid.  1837) : — Thesaurus 
LiteraturcB  Theoloyicm  A  cademicce,  sive  Recensus  Disser- 
tatiomnn,  etc.  (ibitl.  1840): — Pro  Confessionis  Reliyione 
adversus  Confessionum  Theoloyiam  (ibid.  1850).  Be- 
sides the  above,  he  edited,  together  with  K.  Stier,  Poly- 
ylotten-Bibel  zum  Handyebrauch  (Bielefeld,  1854,  and 
often,  0  vols.)  ;  he  also  edited  Van  der  Hooght's  Hebrew 
Bible  (Leips.  1849,  and  often),  together  with  Explicatio 
Epicriseon  Masorethicai-um ;  Conspectus  Lectionum,  etc. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  eiiitions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
He  also  puljlished.  Novum  Testamentum,  Grwc.e  et  Ger- 
manice  (ibid.  1852,  and  often);  and  Novum  Testamen- 
tum Gni'ce,  ex  recognitione  Knapii  emendatins  edidit 
argumcntorumque  notationes  locos  parallelos  annotatio- 
nem  criticam  et  indices  adjecit  (7th  ed.  ibid.  1858;  11th 
ed.  ibid.  1875,  by  Oscar  von  Gebhardt).  See  Fiirst, 
/)'/i/.  ./nil.  iii,  419 ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoloy.  Litera- 
tur, i.  85,  237,  302,  552;  ii,  809;  Znchold,  Bibl.  Theol. 
ii,  1320  sq. ;  Schiirer,  Theoloy.  Literaturzeituny,  1876, 
p.lsq.     (B.P.) 

Theiner,  Augustin,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine, 
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was  born  April  11, 1804,  at  Rrcslau,  in  Silesia.  He  first 
studied  theology,  arterwards  philosophy  and  jurispru- 
dence, and  at  Halle,  in  1829,  was  made  doctor  ((/;/- 
usque  Jtnis.  For  several  years  lie  coUeetod  material  at 
the  libraries  of  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London  for  canonical 
disquisitions.  Shortly  before  his  promotion  he  pub- 
lished, together  with  his  brother  Johann  Anton  (q.  v.), 
JJie  Emjuhrung  der  erzwungenen  Ehelosii/keit  hei  den 
christlichen  Geisflichen  und  ihi'e  Foli/en  (Altenburg,  1828, 
2  vols.) ;  but  he  soon  perceived  his  errors,  and  went  to 
Kome,  where  he  entered  the  Congregation  of  St.  Philip 
Neri,  and  received  holy  orders.  He  remained  in  Kome, 
and  in  1855  Pius  IX  appointed  him  pnefect  of  the 
Vatican  archives.  In  1870  he  retired  from  liis  office, 
and  died  Aug.  10,  1874.  Of  his  many  writings  we 
mention,  Cninmentatio  de  Romanorum  J'onrijicum  Episto- 
hirum  iJecreialium  Aniiqnis  CoHevtiviiihiis  et  de  Greyorii 
IX  P.  M.  Decretalinm  CoJice  (Lips.  l.S2i)) :— /t'ec/icrc/ies 
siu'pliisieurs  CoUeclions  Inedites  de  iJiicretales  du  Moyen- 
d(/e  (Paris,  1833) : — Geschickte  der  geistlichen  BUdunys- 
unstalten  (  1835  )  :  —  Cardinal  Frankeiiberf/  und  seiti 
Kampffur  die  Kirche  (Freiburg,  1850)  : — Zustdiide  der 
kiit/iul.  Kirche  in  Schksien  von  1740  bis  1758  (Katisbon, 
1852,  2  vols.): — Geachichte  des  Pontijicuts  Clemens  XIV 
(Paris,  1853,  2  vols.): — Vetera  Alunumenta  Historica 
Hunguriani  Sacram  Illustrantia  (Kome,  1859,  18G0,  2 
vols.): — Vett.  Momun.  Pvlonice  et  Lithuanice  Geniiumque. 
Finiliniariim  Historiuin  Illustrantia  (ibid.  18C0-63,  3 
vols.):  —  Vett.  Monum.  Slavormn  Meridiunulium  llis- 
tor.  Illustr.  (18G3) : — Codex  Dominii  Temporalis  Sanctm 
Sedis  (1861  sq.,  3  vols.).  He  also  published  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Annals  of  Baronius,  and  worked  assiduously 
upon  the  continuation  of  this  gigantic  work.  See  Wi- 
ner, lldudhuch  der  theolor/.  Literatur,  i,  603,  828;  ii,  5, 
800;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Tkeol.  ii,  1323  sii. ;  Theolor/.  Uni- 
versal-Lex. s.  v.;  Regenshurger  Real- Encyklop.  s.  v.; 
Literarischer  Handweiser  fur  das  kathol.  Veutschland, 
1864,  p.  148  sq. ;  1874.  p.  303  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Theiuer,  Johann  Anton,  brother  of  Augustin, 
was  born  at  Breslau.  Dec.  15,  1799.  He  studied  tlieol- 
og}',  was  made  chaplain  in  1823  in  Zobten  on  the  Bo- 
ber,  and  in  1824  was  appointed  professor  of  exegesis 
and  canon  law  at  Breslau.  The  lively  interest  which 
he  took  in  the  reformatory  movements  of  his  Chin'ch 
obliged  him  to  give  up  liis  lectures,  and  he  entered 
upon  ministerial  duties  at  different  places.  In  1845  he 
sided  with  the  German  Catholic  movement,  from  which 
he  soon  withdrew,  in  1848,  and  lived  excommunicated 
by  his  Church  until  1855,  when  he  was  made  custos  of 
the  university  library  at  Breslau,  where  he  died.  May  15, 
1860.  He  wrote,  Descriptio  Codicis  qui  Versi<mem  Pen- 
tateuchi  Arahieani  continet  (Berlin,  1822): — fJie  zwolf 
kleinen  Propheten  (Leips.  1828)  : — Dasjunfte  Buch  Mo- 
sis  (ibid.  1831): — De  Pseudoisidoriana.  Canonum  Collec- 
tione  (  Breslau,  1837  ) : — Die  reformat orischen  Bestre- 
hungender  kathol.  Kirche  (Altenburg,  1845): — Das  Se- 
ligkeitsdogma  in  der  kathol.  Kirche  (ibid.  1847): — Ent- 
hiillungen  iiher  Lehren  u.  Leben  der  kathol.  Geistlichkeit. 
See  Winer,  llandbnch  der  theolog.  Literatur,  i,  174,  603; 
ii,  22,  800;  Theologisches  Universal-Lex.  s.  v.;  Regens- 
hurger Real-Encyklop.  s.  v.;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii, 
1322 ;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  419.      (B.  P.) 

Theism.  The  etymological  opposite  of  theism  can 
only  l)e  atheism,  since  the  word  designates  a  conception 
of  the  universe  according  to  which  a  Deity  rides  over 
nature  and  men,  and  the  atheistic  view  denies  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Deity  and  divine  powers.  Various  spe- 
cific contrasts  are,  however,  contained  under  this  gen- 
eral meaning  of  the  term,  as  monotheism  and  polythe- 
ism, or  deism  and  pantheism. 

The  dispute  between  monotheism  and  polytheism  is 
no  longer  open.  Philosophy  and  theology  have  long 
been  agreed  that  the  Deity  can  be  but  one,  and  that  the 
idea  of  a  multiplicity  of  gods  involves  a  contradictio  in 
adjecto.  There  can  be  but  one  supreme,  perfect,  abso- 
lute Being,  and  such  a  Being  is  required  even  if  the 


superior  orders  generally  of  supernatural  beings  be  in- 
cluded under  the  idea  of  tlie  Deity.  Tliis  doctrine  has, 
moreover,  the  supjiort  of  human  experience,  since  his- 
tory shows  that  in  every  instance  where  a  thorough  de- 
velopment of  polytheism  has  been  reached,  it  eventu- 
ates in  monotheism  to  the  extent  of  subordinating  the 
many  gods  to  one  who  is  supreme,  or  of  regarding  them 
as  simple  modes  of  conceiving  of  his  nature,  powers,  or 
manifestations.  It  may  be  added  that  the  converse 
idea,  on  which  the  origin  of  iiolyiheism  is  foinid  in  pan- 
theistic identilications  of  the  Deity  with  nature  and  its 
forces,  affords  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  possible 
of  the  begimiings  and  growth  of  this  error. 

The  monotheistic  conception  once  received,  however, 
opens  the  way  to  discussions  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  Deity  and  of  his  relations  to  the  universe,  and  com- 
pels recognition  of  the  issue  between  deism  and  panthe- 
ism. For  the  conce[)tions  which  underlie  the  terms,  we 
refer  to  the  articles  Pantheism  and  Deism,  and  in  this 
place  note  merely  that  the  term  deism  designates  that 
conception  of  the  world  on  which  God  is  not  only  dif- 
ferent, but  also  distinct,  from  the  universe,  and  which 
therefore  denies  the  immanence  of  God  in  the  world 
tmder  any  form,  and  constitutes  the  direct  contradiction 
to  pantheism.  It  is  evident  that  this  deism  harmonizes 
with  Christianity  as  little  as  does  pantheism  itself.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Scriptures  return  no 
direct  and  positive  answer  to  the  question.  How  is  the 
relation  of  God  to  the  universe  to  be  conceived  ?  and 
speculation  is  accordingly  compelled  to  attempt  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem  after  its  own  fashion.  Theology 
has  attempted  the  solution— with  what  degree  of  suc- 
cess it  does  not  belong  to  this  article  to  determine,  since 
theism  is  not  a  theological,  but  a  philosophical,  term. 

The  modern  literature  of  philosophy  apprehends  the 
idea  of  theism  in  a  more  limited  meaning  than  that  in- 
dicated above,  and  understands  by  the  term  that  ten- 
dency and  those  systems  which  attempt  to  mediate  be- 
tween pantheism  and  deism,  and  seek  to  solve  the  the- 
ological problem  in  (piestion  by  the  method  of  free  phil- 
osophical iiKpiiry.  Such  endeavors  grew  directlv  out 
of  the  development  of  the  modern  philosophy  of  Ger- 
many, beginning  with  Kant  and  passing  tlirongli  Ficlite, 
Schelling,  Hegel.  Herl)art,  etc.,  until  deism  and  ]ianthe- 
ism  came  to  be  direct  contradictories  within  the  domain 
of  philosophy  itself.  A  removal  of  the  difficulty  w-as 
evidently  demanded  by  the  state  of  philosophy ;  bv  the  ' 
considerations  that  pantheism  inevitably  leads  to  athe- 
ism or  anthropotheism  by  including  the  world  of  nature 
and  mankind  in  the  essence  of  the  Deity,  and  that  it 
contradicts  the  indestructible  and  undeniable  facts  of 
himian  consciousness;  while  deism  renders  an  infinite 
and  absolute  Being  impossible  by  its  denial  of  any  sub- 
stantial bond  which  coiniects  God  and  the  world,  and 
its  consequent  assertion  of  the  liriWtation  of  the  Deity. 

The  object  of  theistic  speculation,  it  may  be  assumed, 
was  correctly  stated  by  the  younger  Fichte  in  his  essay 
Ueber  den  Unterschied  zwischen  ethischem  und  natura- 
listischem  Theisnius,  in  the  Zeitschr.  fur  Philosophie  v. 
philosopische  Kritik  (Halle,  1856),  j).  229,  in  these  words: 
"  Theism  denotes  for  us  the  altogether  general  idea  that 
the  absolute  world-principle,  whatever  differences  of 
opinion  respecting  the  limits  within  which  it  may  be 
objectively  apprehended  may  obtain,  can  yet  in  no  case 
be  conceived  of  as  blind  and  unconscious  power  mider 
the  category  either  of  a  universal  substance  or  of  an 
abstract  impersonal  reason,  and  must  be  apprehended  as 
a  being  having  existence  in  and  for  itself,  to  whose  fun- 
damental attribute  human  thought  can  find  no  other 
analogy  and  form  of  expression  than  that  of  absolute 
self-coiisciousness.  Coiniected  with  this  conception  of 
the  Absolute  Spirit,  and  necessarily  leading  up  to  it,  is 
the  equally  general  idea  that  tlie  universal  fact  of  the 
interconnection  of  the  world  indicates  a  beginning  in 
accident  and  blind  chance  no  more  than  it  affords  rooiii 
for  the  thought  of  an  absolute  necessity  which  could 
not  be  otherwise.     The  oidy  appropriate  thought,  in 
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view  of  the  conditions  of  the  world,  is  the  intermediate  I 
idea  udiiliiptalioii  to  anend,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  ini- 
jilies  tlie  possibility  of  a  ditt'erently  conditioned  world- 
nrdcr.  but,  on  the  otiier,  asserts  that  tiie  existiiij;-  order 
is  most  (lerfect,  and  jirojectcd  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  ' 
(lithe  good  and  the  beautiful.  Tiiis  result  of  an  empir- 
ical observati<in  of  the  world,  which  may  infinitely  en- 
larj;e  itself  by  tlie  study  of  particulars  in  all  tlie  depart- 
ments of  nature,  and  may  advance  to  a  steadily  in- 
creasing; denree  of  certainty,  compels  metaphysical 
tliouiilit  to  ascend  to  the  idea  of  an  absolute  orii;inal  i 
reason  which  determines  tlie  end ;  to  whose  attributes,  as 
demonstrated  in  the  universe,  human  language  is  once  j 
more  unable  to  find  other  designations  than  perfect 
thought  and  a  will  which  recpiires  the  good."  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  leading  idea  in  this  definition  is 
the  existence  of  God  in  audfor  /liiiisc/J'.  or  of  his  abso- 
lute self-conscious  being.  The  jirevalence  of  this  idea 
determined  the  general  current  of  specidation  to  disa- 
gree with  the  Hegelian  doctrine  of  the  Absolute,  accord- 
ing to  which  God  is  impersonal  and  unconscious  reason, 
and  attains  to  consciousness  of  himself  only  in  man. 
The  distinction  between  ethical  and  naturalistic  theism 
is  of  secondary  importance,  but,  nevertheless,  deserves 
notice  to  the  extent  of  ol)scrving  that  it  grew  out  of 
.Sclielling's  advance  towartls  theistic  views,  in  which  he 
attained  to  the  recognition  of  (iod  as  an  independent 
Being,  and  as  the  '•  Lord  of  Being  ;"  but  as  he  persisted 
in  retaining  the  theocentric  position  of  his  early  teach- 
ings, and  "derived"  the  finite  world  out  of  the  absolute 
essence  of  God,  he  really  conceived  fif  (iod  simply  as  a 
cosmical  principle,  as  the  younger  Fichte  observes. 
Other  jihilosophers  followed  in  his  track,  e.  g.  the  Ko- 
man  Catholic  Baader  ((j.  v.) ;  but  the  representatives  of 
the  theistic  tendency  belonged  rather  to  the  school  of 
Hegel  than  that  of  Schelling,  as  a  rule,  though  they 
••  passed  beyond"  the  master  and  differed  widely  among 
themselves,  as  they  ailhered  more  or  less  closely  to  his 
views.  The  principal  names  in  this  class  are  J.  H. 
Fichte  (h'('dinf/inif/en  chK'.i  sprkiddtireii  Thn.vnus  [Elber- 
feld,  bSoo])  and  K.  1'.  Fischer  {Kiicijll .  d.philos.  Wissen- 
schdflen  [Frankf.-on-JIain,  1M4H;  vol.  iii  1855J). 

The  present  status  of  philosophical  theism  is  signifi- 
cantly illustrated  in  the  works  of  Chr.  H.  Weisse.  'J'his 
writer  regards  the  dialectics  of  Hegel  as  the  "  completed 
form  of  philosophical  in(|uiry,"  but  rejects  the  panthe- 
ism to  which  its  apidication  brought  Hegel.  He  holds 
tiiat  the  teleological  jiroof  is  necessary  to  lead  to  the 
tlieistic  idea  of  (iod  and  counteract  the  pantheistic  ten- 
dency of  the  ontological  and  cosmological  arguments. 
The  world  was  created  for  (iod,  and  finds  its  end  in  him. 
Fn  his  absolute  essence  (iod  is  absolute  personality,  but 
necessarily  a  trinity  of  persons;  and  in  this  trinity  the 
second  person,  or  Son,  prior  to  the  creation,  and  inde- 
pendently of  it,  represents  the  eternal  reason  and  f)ossi- 
bility  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  irilk  the  creation 
is  "infused  into  it,"  "enters  into  it,"  "gives  himself  to 
it."  This  second  person  of  the  trinity  is,  however,  to 
be  regarded  as  the  absolute  Primus  of  the  world,  and 
not  be  identified  with  the  latter,  etc.  To  avoi(l  the 
contradiction  of  an  absolute  dualism  in  the  Deity,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  postulate  a  third  ])erson  in  the  trin- 
ity, who  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  .Son,  and  is 
coequal  with  them.  In  harmonv  with  this  view,  the 
creation  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  "the  effect  of  a  suffi- 
cient reason,  but  as  the  result  of  the  sclf-reniincidtion  of 
the  second  Divine  Personality."  This  self-renunciation, 
though  represented  as  the  free  act  of  (iod,  comes  to 
pass,  however,  because  only  in  creation  can  God  become 
the  "  (iod  who  exists  as  (iod,"  the  "  really  Supreme  Be- 
ing," since  "it  is  oidy  tluis  that  ho  can  be  the  all-em- 
bracing, supermundane,  self-conscious  Divine  Spirit  in 
whom  all  newly  originating  beings  arc  ])reformed,  and 
all  existing  ones  are  combined  into  a  higher  unity  of 
ex|)ression  or  idea."  At  the  point  of  his  remmciation, 
the  idea  of  God  is  seen  to  coincide  with  that  which  is 
usually  termed  matter;  the  activity  of  the  Deity  be- 


coming the  matter  of  the  creation.     See  Weisse,  Philo- 
.111/}//.  DoijiiHitik  oder  Philusophie  d.  Christcnt/nims  (Leips. 

IX.J.")). 

A  review  of  the  progress  of  theistic  speculation  re- 
veals the  fact  that  the  demands  of  pantheism  (monism) 
have  been  fully  met  in  the  princi|ial  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish the  theistic  conception  of  the  world  on  a  jihilo- 
so])hical  basis.  The  world  is  represented  as  having 
emanated  from  the  being — the  nature,  essentiality,  sub- 
stance—  of  the  Deity,  as  the  realizing,  renunciation, 
viewing,  completing,  of  himself;  his  self-consciousness 
and  subjectivity,  liowever,  being  regarded  as  existing 
independentlj'  of  the  world.  But  no  similar  justice  has 
been  done  to  the  claims  of  deism;  for  the  leading  and 
fiuulamcntal  demand  of  the  deistic  conception  of  the 
world  is  tlie  idea  of  God  as  the  Absolute  Spirit  who  is 
('t('r)i(d///  roDiplite  in  /»'w.«r-//" through  bis  absolute  power 
and  goodness,  as  contrasted  with  the  world,  which  is 
bound  fiy  coiidilioiis  and  constantly  engaged  in  the  proc- 
ess of  becoming  and  developing.  This  idea  is  contra- 
dicted by  every  view  which  makes  the  world  to  be  in 
any  way  a  part  of  the  essence  of  (iod  himself,  since  such 
a  view  transfers  the  becoming  and  developing  condition 
of  the  world  into  the  nature  of  Goii.  The  ubsolii/e  is 
necessarily  complete  and  perfect. 

lAteralnre. — Schelling,  Philosophie  d.  Mi/thohinie  ;  id. 
Philosopliie  d.OJmbarung ;  Fischer,  Die  Idee  d.  dottheit 
( Stuttg.  18o9),  and  the  Enci/Mop.  mentioned  above; 
\\"in\\,  J  He  Spekid.  Idee  Gottes,eU:  (Stuttg.  184.5):  Cbaly- 
breus,  Si/stemd.  Wisaenschaflslehre  (Kiel,  184(5) ;  .Scliwarz, 
Weiterbildinig  d.  T/ieismiis,  in  Zeitsrhr.  f.  P/iil<i.<njdiie 
(Halle,  1 847),"  vol.  xviii :  id. Goft, \atitr  n.  .Vensc/i  ( 1 1  ;i in >v. 
1857);  A'on  Schaden,  Gcgensatz  d.  tlieist.  ii.  pantheist. 
Standpiinkts  (Erlangen,  1848) ;  Mayer,  Tln-isnnts  v.  J'un- 
theismns  (Freiburg,  1849);  Hchenaeh,  Metaphi/sik  (Inn- 
spruck,  185(>) :  Eckart.  Thevstisrhe  Begrundung  d.  Aestlie- 
tik  (Jena,  1857);  Hoffmann,  7'Aew«m«  u.  P<mtheisnius 
(Wiirzburg,  18til);  Uliici,  Gott  u.  die  Ncitur  (Leips. 
1861) ;  Bowne,  Studies  in  Theism  (N.  Y.  1879).— Herzog, 
Real-Encgklop.  s.  v. 

Thela'sar  (2  Kings  xix,  12).     See  Ticl-assar, 

Tlieler'sas  (OfXfp(7"C  ^'-  »"•  (?£X(t«c)i  a  Greek  form 
(1  Esdr.  V,  3(!)  of  the  name  Hebraized  (Ezra  ii,59)  Ti£i>- 

IIA15SA   (q.  v.). 

Tlie'man,  or  Tn.KitAN  (Ocit/iav^.  the  (ireek  form 
(Baruch  iii,  22,  2o)  of  the  Heb.  name  TiiJiAN  (q.  v.). 

Themi-stians,  an  earlv  school  of  theorists  which 
took  its  name  from  a  deacon,  Themistius.  An  answer 
given  him  by  the  patriarch  Timothy  led  liim  lo  con- 
chide  that  if  the  body  of  Christ  was  corruptible  (subject. 
that  is,  to  the  decay  arising  from  the  wear  and  tear  of 
life),  then  he  must  also  have  been  so  far  subject  to  the 
defects  of  himian  nature  that  his  very  knowledge  of  the 
present  and  the  future  was  imperfect,  and  there  were, 
therefore,  some  things  of  which  he  was  ignorant.  The 
patriarch  himself  repudiated  this  conclusion,  but  a 
school  of  theorists  grew  up  under  the  leadership  of 
Themistius,  and  became  known  as  AcNOiiTvE  (q.  v. ). 
See  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  s.v. 

Thenius,  Otto,  doctor  of  theology  and  ]iliiloso]ihy, 
was  born  in  1<S01  at  Dresden,  where  be  also  died.  Aug. 
i;>,  187(').  Although  Thenius  occupied  the  jinlpit  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  yet  his  main  renown  is  as 
an  exegete,  and  as  such  he  will  always  hold  an  honor- 
able position  among  scholars.  He  published,  Krkldrung 
der  Bucher  Samvels  (Leips.  1842;  2d  ed.  1864):— /•>- 
kldrung  der  Biicher  der  Kdnige  (ibid.  1849 ;  2d  cd.  1873), 
with  an  Appendix,  which  was  also  published  separately, 
/his  rorexilisr/ie  .ferusulem  iind  dessen  Tempel :  —  Kr- 
kldrung  der  Khigelieder  Jeremid  (ibid.  1855)  : — De  Loco 
.lo/i.  xiii,  21-28  Dissertniiuncula  (DresdiB,  1837) : — Qim 
Ps.  li  A  uctor  fuisse  videatur  (ibid.  1839): — Die  Grdber 
der  Kdnige  von  Juda,  in  Illgen's  Zeitsc/iriftJVr  die  /lis- 
torisc/ie  T/ieologie,  \844: — Ueber  die  Stufcnpsalmen,  m 
Studien  und  Kriti/:en,  1854,  vol.  iii.     Thenitis's  works 
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will  always  be  consulted  for  textual  criticism.  See 
Fiirst,  Jfibl.  J  11(1.  iii,  411);  Zuchold,  Bihl.  'J7ievL\\,  1323; 
Theulti/jLicliis  L'liiversal-Lex.  s.  v.     (B.  I'.) 

Theoc'anus  (BeioKavot;  y.r.  OoKai'oc  and  Gmko- 
v6c),  a  corrupt  (ireeU  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  14)  lor  the  lleb. 
name  (Ezra  x,  15)  Tikvah  (q.  v.). 

Theocatagnostae,  a  name  used  I)_v  John  of  Da- 
mascus apiKU-ciiily  as  a  general  tcrn'i  for  heretics  who 
hekl  unorthoilux  opinions  about  (iod,  and  tlierefore 
'•thought  evil"  (KaTuyinoaig)  respecting  him.  See 
Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Theocracy  (^eoicpaTia,  rule  of  God),  a  form  of 
government  such  as  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Jews, 
in  which  Jehovah,  the  (iod  of  the  universe,  was  direct- 
ly recognised  as  their  supreme  civil  ruler,  and  his  laws 
were  taken  as  the  statute-book  of  the  kingdom.  This 
principle  is  repeatedly  laid  down  in  the  Mosaic  code, 
and  was  continually  acteii  upon  thereafter.  See  King. 
Moses  was  but  the  appointee  and  agent  of  Jehovah  in 
giving  the  law  and  in  delivering  the  people  from  Egypt; 
and  throughout  the  Exode  the  constant  presence  of  (iod 
in  the  pillar  and  the  cloud,  as  well  as  upon  the  mercy- 
seat,  was  on  every  occasion  looked  to  for  guidance  and 
control.  So,  likewise,  Joshua  and  the  Judges  were  spe- 
cial "legates  of  the  skies"  to  perform  their  dictatorial 
functions.  Even  under  the  monarchy,  (iod  reserved 
the  chief  direction  of  affairs  for  himself.  The  kings 
were  each  specilically  anointed  in  his  name,  and  proph- 
ets were  from  time  to  time  commissioned  to  inform  them 
of  his  will,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  rebuke  and  even  veto 
their  actions  if  contrary  to  the  divine  will.  The  whole 
later  liistory  of  the  chosen  peojjle  is  but  a  rehearsal  of 
this  contiict  and  intercourse  between  the  (ireat  Head 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  refractory  functionaries.  Un- 
der the  New  Economy,  this  idea  passed  over,  in  its  spirit- 
ual import,  to  the  Messiah  as  the  heir  of  David's  per- 
petual dynasty,  and  thus  Christ  becomes  the  ruler  of 
his  (Jliurch  and  the  hearts  of  its  members.  See  Spen- 
cer, Be  Theocratia  Judaica  (Tlib.  1732);  Witsius,  De 
Theocratia  /i'rae^.  (Lugd.  1695);  Blechschmidt,  De  Theo- 
ci'atia  in  Popvlo  Sancto  Institutu ;  Deyling,  De  Israeli 
Jehovm  Domiitio  ;  (ioodwiu,  De  Theocriitia  Israeliturnvi 
(Ultraj.  1()9());  Hidse, />e  Jehova  Deo  Rer/e  oc  Diice 
Militari  in  Frisco  Israele;  Daimhauer,  Polilica  Bihlicn  ; 
Conring,  De  Poli/ia  Ilebrworum  ( Helmst.  1G48);  Mi- 
chaelis,  De  Anliquildiihus  CEconomim  l'utri(irv}i(dis ; 
Schickard,  Jus  l{e<jiiim  IJehrmorvm,  cum  anirnadver- 
sionibus  et  notis  Carpzovii  (Lips.  1(!74,  1701) ;  Abarba- 
nel,  De  Statu  et  Jure  Regio,  etc.,  in  Ugolino,  Thesaurus, 
vol.  xxiv.     See  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Theodemir,  a  Goth  who  was  abbot  of  Psalmodi,  in 
the  diocese  of  Nismes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury. He  was  reputed  to  be  very  learned,  so  that  even 
bishop  Claudius  of  Turin  (q.  v.;  comp.  Illgen,  Zeitschr. 
J~ur  die  hist,  Theoloyie,  1843,  ii,  39  sq.)  dedicated  many 
of  his  commentaries  to  him.  Theodemir  wrote  a  letter 
to  Claudius,  in  which  he  mentioned  the  ap])r()val  which 
the  writings  of  the  latter  received,  especially  from  the 
Frankish  bishops;  but  he  subsequently  discovered  ex- 
pressions in  the  commentaries,  i^articidarly  those  on 
Corinthians,  which  he  regarded  as  being  questionable 
and  erroneous,  the  principal  olijection  being  raised 
against  the  treatment  of  the  subject  of  image  and  relic 
worship.  Claudius  tliereu]xin  wrote  an  A polor/etirum 
(see  Claud.  Tiiur.  Episc.  Died.  Opernm,  Specimena,  etc., 
exhibidt  A.  Kndelbach  [Havn.  1824];  Peyron,  r»W. 
Ciceroiiis  Oratioivim.  Fragine7ita  Inedlta  [Stuttg.  18L'4], 
11.  13),  to  which  Theodemir  replied.  The  dispute  was 
ended  by  the  death  of  Theodemir,  about  A.D.  825  (see 
(iiesckr.  Lehrh.  der  Kirchengesch.  vol.  ii;  Neander, 
Chinch  Hist,  iii,  433). — Herzog,  Real-EncyUop.  s.  v. 

Theodicy  ( viiulicntion  of  the  dirine  government, 
from  Beof,  God,  and  ciKt], Justice).  This  word  <lates 
back,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  now  currently  employ- 
ed, no  fiirther  than  the  celebrated  essay  b}'  Leibidtz, 


whose  first  edition  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1710.  It 
designates  the  attempt  to  justify  God  with  reference  to 
the  imperfections,  the  evil,  and  especially  the  sin,  which 
exist  in  the  world,  or,  in  other  words,  any  attempt  to 
show  that  God  ap|)ears  in  the  creation  and  government 
of  the  world  as  the  highest  wisdom  and  goodness,  de- 
spite sin,  evil,  and  ajiparent  imperfections. 

Leibnitz  preceded  such  evidence  with  a  Discours  de 
la  Conformite  de  la  Foi  avec  la  Raison,  because  a  the- 
odicy must  evidently  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
reason  and  revelation  do  not  contradict  each  other,  and 
that  the  former  has  the  ability  to  recognise  the  facts 
presented  by  the  latter,  whether  in  nature  or  in  history. 
As  the  aim  of  theodicy  is  to  refute  by  reason  the  objec- 
tions of  superficial  reasoners  against  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God,  the  work  necessarily  demands  agree- 
ment between  faith  and  reason.  It  is  consequently  the 
primary  object  of  Leibnitz  to  show  that  such  agreement 
exists,  or  that  it  must  be  (iresumed  to  exist  so  soon  as  a 
correct  view  of  the  idea  and  nature  of  reason  is  enter- 
tained. Keason  is  the  "  rightful  combination"  of  truths 
which  we  recognise,  either  directlv  or  by  means  of  rev- 
elation, and  there  can  be  no  confiict  between  it  and  the 
truth  which  God  reveals.  There  are  two  classes  of 
truths,  and,  so  to  speak,  two  forms  of  reason.  In  a  nar- 
row  meaning  of  the  word,  reason  has  to  do  only  with 
such  truths  as  it  derives  from  itself  or  recognises  with- 
out assistance  from  without;  and  in  this  character  it 
contrasts  with  experience,  and  also  with  faith  in  so  far 
as  the  latter  is  based  on  authority  and  forms  a  sort  of 
empirical  certainty.  Its  truths  are  "eternal  and  neces- 
sary truths,"  in  no  wise  dependent  on  sense-]ierceplion, 
and,  a  priori,  such  as  reason  alone  can  apprehend  and 
formulate,  because  they  are  founded  on  logical,  meta- 
physical, or  geometrical  necessity.  Anotlier  class  of 
truths  presents  to  view  definite  facts,  e.g.  the  laws  of 
nature  (verites  defait),  such  as  come  immediately  with- 
in the  province  of  experience  and  faith.  This  class  of 
truths  likewise  involves  necessity,  and  is  so  far  set  forth 
within  the  domain  of  reason  also;  but  this  necessity  is 
jihysical,  instead  of  logical  or  metaphysical.  The  con- 
trary to  such  truths  is  not  logically  impossible  and  un- 
thinkable, but  cannot  be  because  its  existence  would  be 
an  imperfection,  a  fault.  This  physical  necessity  is  thus 
shown  to  be  at  the  bottom  a  moral  necessity,  founded 
in  the  attributes  of  God  as  the  highest  wisdom  and 
goodness;  and  as  moral  necessity  it  appertains  also  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  laith.  being  ascertainable  by  reason, 
and  forming  ground  on  which  to  comprehend  and  ac- 
cept such  doctrines. 

With  respect  to  the  creation  of  the  world.  Leibnitz 
teaches  that  it  was  i  he  free  act  of  God,  performed  that 
he  "  might  most  effectually,  and  in  a  manner  most  wor- 
thy of  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  reveal  and  impart  his 
perfection."  He  coidd  create  only  a  relative  perfection, 
however;  the  creation  of  absolutely  perfect  beings,  i.  e, 
gods,  vvas  not  possible,  and  the  world  and  its  inhabitants 
were  accordingly  created  relatively  imperfect.  This 
condition  of  things  may  be  denominated  metaphysical 
eril,  whose  existence  was  directly  conditioned  in  the 
will  of  God  by  which  was  determined  the  creation  of 
limited  and  imperfect  beings.  Physical  evil,  or  suffer- 
ing, and  moral  evil,  or  sin,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not 
directly  willed  liy  (iod,  but  only  indirectly,  as  serving  to 
promote  the  good  and  secure  the  attainment  ofa  higher 
perfection  of  the  "  whole,"  though  themselves  evil  as  re- 
spects the  individual.  The  ground  of  metaphysical  evil 
was,  therefore,  the  good  which  God  willed  to  secure  in 
the  creation  of  limited  beings^  while  that  of  physical 
and  moral  evil  is  '•  the  better"  which  could  only  thus  be 
secured. 

To  the  objection  that  God  might  have  created  a 
world  in  which  jihysical  and  moral  should  have  no 
place,  or  that  he  might  have  altogether  refrained  from 
the  work  of  creating,  Leibnitz  replies  that  physical  evil 
may  serve  to  help  the  world  to  achieve  a  higher  degree 
of  good;  and  that  moral  evil,  which  is  possible  because 
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God  has  ciulowod  man  with  powers  of  volition,  is  like- 
wise so  wonderl'iilly  controlled  as  to  increase  the  beauty 
of  his  universe  as  a  whole.  To  the  further  objection 
that  God  thus  becomes  the  author  of  sin,  he  replies  that 
sin  has  no  positive  cause  in  so  far  as  it  is  actualized  in 
consequence  of  the  imiierfections  of  the  creature,  but 
oulv  a  caiisd  dejicifiix,  which,  moreover,  does  not  work 
siu  directly  and  of  its  own  motion,  but  only  ywr  acci- 
dent by  reason  of  the  existence  of  a  hii;her  good  than 
sense  can  recognise  or  desire.  Tlie  linal  objection,  that 
as  (Jod  foreknew  all  that  is  future,  and  consequently 
inaugurated  a  causal  connection  which  must  inevita- 
blv  lead  to  whatever  may  come  to  pass,  including  sin, 
the  latter  is  unavoidable  and  its  punishment  unjust, 
is  met  by  Leil)uitz  by  forinidating  a  distinction  be- 
tween predestination  and  necessity.  No  volitional  act 
iicoil  be  performed  by  man  unless  he  will.  Foreor- 
(linatiou  is  not  compulsion;  and  the  intervention  of 
foreordained  events  serves  only  to  influence  the  will 
with  motives,  and  not  at  all  to  constrain  the  will  with 
force. 

The  review  of  Leibnitz's  work  shows  that  it  is  far 
from  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  problem  with  which 
it  deals,  'i'lie  reason  for  its  failure  lies  in  the  philosoph- 
ical views  which  that  author  laiil  at  the  basis  of  his 
scheme— his  ideas  of  the  monads,  of  God  as  the  primi- 
tive monad,  of  the  relations  between  reason  and  the  will, 
of  freedom  and  necessity,  respecting  which  see  the  art. 
Lkihsitz.  Nor  is  this  the  place  to  attempt  a  new  and 
independent  solution  of  the  problem  of  theodicy,  which 
necessarily  must  involve  the  development  of  an  entire 
system  of  iihilosophy.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  gen- 
eral method  of  Leibnitz  must  ever  be  regulative  to  those 
inquirers  who  approach  this  problem  from  the  stand- 
])oint  of  Christian  theism,  and  Lliat  the  main  attempt 
iiuist  be  to  separate  more  clearly  between  the  concep- 
tions of  phj-sical  and  moral  evil,  and  connect  the  former 
more  intimately  with  morality  and  the  moral  consum- 
mation of  the  world — to  show  more  clearly  the  profound 
reasons  for  the  necessity  by  whicii  the  possibility  of  sin 
is  included  in  the  concept  of  human  freedom,  and  the 
existence  of  the  latter  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  the 
f/oi)d — and,  finally,  to  tone  down  certain  theological  ex- 
aggerations of  the  power  of  evil,  and  present  freedom 
and  morality  in  their  gradual  development  out  of  the 
natural  life  and  human  naturalness,  as  well  as  in  de- 
cided negative  contrast  with  nature. 

Most  of  the  philosophers  of  more  recent  times  who 
have  treated  this  snlyect  have  approximated  more  or 
less  closely  to  Leibnitz,  and  have  endeavored  by  criti- 
cism or  modification,  either  avowedly  or  silently,  to  cor- 
rect the  faults  of  his  essaj-.  We  can  only  name  a  series 
of  the  older  writers,  e.  g.  Balguy,  Dicine  Benevolence 
Vindicttled  (2(1  ed.  Lond.  11S0;S,  12nio);  Werdermann, 
Versiic/i  ziir  Tln-odicee,  etc.  ( Dessau  and  Leips.  1784- 
93);  Benedict,  Theodic<va  (Annaburg,  1822);  Blasche, 
J)as  Bdse,Qtc.  (Leips.  1827);  Wagner,  Theodicee  (Bam- 
berg, 1810);  Krichson,  Verlidltu.  dcr  Theod.  zur  speku- 
Iddv.  Kosinolof/ie  ((ireifswald,  18o6);  Sigwart,  Pi-oblem 
des  Boaeii,  etc.  (Tiib.  1840);  Von  Schaden,  Theodicee 
(Carlsruhe,  1842);  IMaret, 7'//«>(//cec (Paris,  1857) ;  Young, 
Kril  and  dad,  <i  Mystery  (2d  ed.  Lond.  18G1). — Herzog, 
Redl-h'nciilliip.  s.  V. 

Theodora  (1),  the  wife  of  the  emperor  .Justinian. 
was  the  daughter  of  Acacius,  who  had  charge  of  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  Prasini  at  Constantinople.  The  de- 
cease of  her  father  and  remarriage  of  her  mother  obliged 
her  to  earn  her  living  as  an  actress,  and  she  also  became 
a  notorious  courtesan.  She  accompanied  Ecebolns  as 
his  mistress  to  Pentapolis  when  that  wealthy  Tyrian 
was  appointed  prefect  of  that  government,  but  was  soon 
deserted  by  him  and  obliged  to  return  in  poverty  to 
Constantinople.  She  then  altered  her  mode  of  living 
and  sought  to  earn  a  virtuous  name;  and  while  living 
in  retirement  she  won  the  favor  of  the  imperial  prince 
.Tusiinian,  and  so  excited  his  i^assion  that  on  the  death 
of  the  empress  he  persuaded  the  reigning  emperor,  Jus- 


tin, to  suspend  a  law  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Theodora  (  see  Cud.  Just.  lib.  v,  tit.  4.  '•  De 
Nuptiis,"  i,  23).  Tiiey  were  married  in  A.D.  525;  and 
on  Justinian's  accession,  in  527,  Theodora  was  publicly 
proclaimed  empress  and  coregcnt  of  the  empire.  Her 
influence  over  him  became  unbomuied,  and  continued 
even  after  her  decease. 

Theodora  ])articipate<l  actively  in  the  ^lonophvsite 
controversy,  lending  herinttuence  secretly  to  the  |)ropa- 
gation  of  that  error,  and  endeavoring  to  win  her  consort 
from  the  orthodox  view.  Colloipiies  instituted  between 
bishops  of  the  two  conflicting  parties  in  531  accomplish- 
ed no  substantial  result;  but  the  einpress  succeeded,  in 
535,  in  promoting  the  iMonophysite  bishop  Anthimus 
to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  and  afterwards, 
through  the  assistance  of  Belisarius,  the  famous  general, 
in  advancing  Vigilius  to  the  same  position.  Slie  was 
twice  visited  with  the  ban  of  the  Church,  but  was  not 
thereby  intimidated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  her 
.intervention  in  the  controversy  of  the  Three  Chapters. 
She  died,  however,  before  the  dispute  was  determined, 
at  the  early  age  of  forty  years.  Historians  describe  her 
as  having  been  proud  and  tyrannical;  but  no  charge  is 
raised  against  her  chastity  after  her  marriage  with  the 
emperor.  She  bore  the  latter  one  child,  a  daughter, 
who  died  early. 

Literatu7-e.  —  Procopius,  //w^  Arcana;  id.  A  need.  c. 
9,  10;  id.  De  ^Jdif.  i,  11 ;  Nicephorus  Callistns,  xvi, 
37;  Mansi,  ColUitio  Cathul.  cum  Severian.  a.  531,  viii, 
817  sq. ;  id.  Jounnis  Episc.  Asia,  in  Assemani,  Bihl. 
Orient,  ii,  89;  Acta  Syn.  Const,  a.  536,  in  JMansi,  viii, 
873  sq.;  Evagrius,  eh.  iv;  l.ib(-rat.  Breviar.  p.  21  sq. ; 
Anastasius,  Vitm  Pontif.;  Vigilii  Epist.  ad.fustin.  et  ad 
Mennam,  in  Mansi,  ix,  35, 38 ;  Wernsdorf,  De  Silrerio  et 
Vifjilio ;  Gregor.  Nazian.  Epist.  ix,  Stj ;  Theophanes, 
Chron.  p.  350;  Vict.  Tununens.  Chron.;  Ludewig,  Vita 
.fustiniani  Imp.  et  Theodorw  (Hal.  1731,  4to) ;  Inver- 
nizzi,  I)e  Rebus  Gestis  Jusliniani  (Itotn.  1783) ;  Gibbon, 
iJeciine  and  f\iU,ch.  xl ;  Walch,  AV/2f>?y/p,«c/;.  pt.  vi,  vii; 
(iieseler,  Monophys.  Velf.  Vari<e  de  Chrisli.  etc.  ((ifitt. 
1835-38);  and  the  Church  histories.  Also  Smith, />(rf, 
of  Bio(j.  and  Jlyihul.  s.  v.,  and  Herzog,  Reul-Eneyklop. 
s.  V. 

Theodora  (2),  wife  of  the  emperor  Theophilus,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  Michael  H,  on  the  throne  in  A.D. 
829.  She  obtained  the  regency  of  the  empire  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  in  842,  and  hastened  to  restore 
the  worship  of  images,  ^^•hieh  had  until  then  been  sav- 
agely repressed.  She  banished  John  Grammaticus.  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  gave  his  place  to  Me- 
thodius, who  was  in  sympathy  with  her  plans,  and  then 
called  a  synod  which  decreed  the  restoration  of  image- 
worship  throughout  the  empire.  To  commemorate  this 
event  she  ordained  an  animal  "  festival  of  orthodoxy." 
Not  content  with  having  thus  ended  a  ilispute  which 
had  agitated  the  empire  din-ing  150  years,  she  inaugu- 
rated a  persecution  of  the  Paulicians  (q.  v.),  and  there- 
by occasioned  a  succession  of  wars  in  w  hich  entire  prov- 
inces were  devastated  and  depopulated  by  the  allied 
Paulicians  and  Saracens  (see  Cedrenus,  p.  .541  sq.;  Zon- 
aras,  Qhron.  xvi,  1 ;  Petr.  Siculi  Hist.  Manirh.  p.  70  S(). ; 
Photius,  Contra,  Maniclt.  ix,  23;  Constantin.  Porphy- 
rog.  Continuator,  iv,  16,  23-26). 

A  more  creditable  work  was  the  conversion  of  the 
Bulgarians,  which  was  accomplished  by  the  Thessalo- 
nian  monks  Cyril  and  Methodius  in  862.  The  empress, 
however,  was  not  permitted  to  see  this  success.  Her 
son  Michael  HI  compelled  her  to  resign  the  regency, 
and  incarcerated  her  in  a  convent,  where  she  died  of 
grief  in  A.D.  855  (see  Dalhcus,  I>e  Imayinibus  [Lngd. 
1642];  Spanheim,  Hist.  Imayimnn  Restitutu  [ibid. 
H)86];  id.  0pp.  vol.  ii;  Schlosser,  Gesrh.  der  bilder- 
stiirm.  Kaiser,  etc.  [1812"];  ISIarx,  Bilderstreit  der  by- 
zant.  Kaiser  [  1839  ]  ;  Walch,  Ketzergesch.  pt.  x,  xi ; 
Schriickh,  Christl.  Kirchenyesch.  vol.  xx;  Gieseler.  A'?V- 
c/icnyescli.  [4th  ed.],  ii,  1,  9J. — Herzog,  Real-Eucyklojj. 
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Theodore  (TheodGrus),  S/.,  of  the  4th  century, 
was  a  Syrian  or  Armenian,  or  of  Amasea  as  some  more 
definitely  state.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  relates  that  Theo- 
dore joined  the  Roman  army  (thence  called  tiro)  when 
Maximin  and  (Jalerius  were  persecuting  the  Christians, 
but  was  himself  denounced.  His  youthful  appearance 
won  for  him  three  days'  respite,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  was  to  die  unless  he  should  recant.  While  engaged 
ill  earnest  prayer,  a  Christian  disguised  as  a  soldier, 
named  Didymus,  approached  and  exhorted  him  to  tlee, 
which  he  did.  Didymus  was  thereupon  seized  as  a 
Christian  and  condemned  to  decapitation.  Theodore 
returned  and  steadfastly  endured  horrible  tortures  un- 
til he  died  by  fire.  His  body  was  rescued  by  Chris- 
tians, and  is  reported  to  have  been  brought  to  Brindisi 
in  the  r2th  century,  while  his  head  is  said  to  be  still 
preserved  at  Gaeta.  Gregory  pronounced  a  eulogy  in 
his  memorv.  The  Greek  Church  dedicates  to  him  Feb. 
17,  the  Latin,  Nov.  9.  See  Girrj.  Ni/s$ce  Op]).  (Par. 
IGI.J),  ii,  1002  sq.;  llerzog,  Reul-Enci/klojj.s.  v. 

Theodore,  archbishop  of  CANTEiinu'RY,  succeeded 
Deusdedit,  who  died  in  the  year  6(5-1.  When  the  elect- 
ed Anglo-Saxon  presl)yter  Wigheard  died  in  Home, 
where  he  had  gone  to  receive  ordination,  pope  Yitalian 
declared  that  he  intended  to  send  a  worthy  substitute. 
The  Koman  abbot  Hadrian,  a  native  of  Africa,  refused 
to  be  elected,  and  called  attention  to  Theodore  of  Tar- 
sus as  a  man  well  qualitied  in  every  respect  for  that  po- 
sition. In  March,  668,  he  left  Kome  for  his  new  post, 
and  was  accompanied  by  Hadrian,  who  was  to  act  as 
his  adviser,  but  who,  in  fact,  was  to  see  that  nothing  of 
the  Roman  ritual  was  replaced  by  the  Greek.  Theo- 
dore acted  in  the  spirit  of  Rome ;  he  founded  monas- 
teries and  schools,  and  died  Sept.  I'J,  690,  in  London. 
His  corpse  was  the  first  buried  in  St.  Peter's  at  York. 
He  left  a  penitential  book  and  a  collection  of  canons 
(reprinted  in  the  collection  of  Latin  penitential  books 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  Kunstmann  [Mayence,  1844]). 
See  the  Introduction  to  Kunstmann's  collection ;  Bax- 
niann,  PolitiJc  der  Pdpsfe,  i,  180,  184 ;  TheokKjisdies  Uni- 
versal-Lexikori,  s.  V.     (B.  P.) 

Theodoi'e,  surnamed  Graptus,  a  monk  of  St.  Saba 
who  is  somewhat  prominent  among  the  monkish  mar- 
tyrs of  iconolatry.  He  was  born  at  Jerusalem,  attained 
to  the  rank  of  presbyter,  and  was  sent  by  the  patriarch 
Thomas  of  Jerusalem  to  Constantinople  about  818  to 
labor  in  defence  of  the  images.  In  the  execution  of 
this  purpose  he  remonstrated  so  vehemently  to  the  em- 
peror's face  that  Leo  the  Armenian  caused  him  to  be 
scourged  and  transported  to  the  coast  of  Pontus.  Three 
years  later  he  was  pardoned,  but  again  imprisoned  and 
banished,  this  time  by  Michael  the  Stammerer.  The 
next  emperor,  Theophihts,  caused  him  to  be  scourged 
and  carried  to  the  island  of  Aphusia.  Having  return- 
ed after  several  3'ears  and  renewed  his  passionate  advo- 
cacy of  image-worship,  he  was  threatened  and  tortured, 
and  finally  banished  as  incorrigible  to  Apamea.  But 
few  writings  are  ascribed  to  him ;  among  them  are  a 
disputation  of  the  patriarch  Nicephorus,  given  in  Combe- 
fis,  Ori(/.  Constantinop.  p.  159  : — a  letter  by  John  of  Cyz- 
icura  narrating  the  sufferings  endured  under  Theoph- 
ihis,  also  in  Combefis: — a  manuscript,  De  Fide  Ortho- 
doxa  contra  Iconomachos,  from  vvhicli  a  fragment  is  giv- 
en in  Combefis,  p.  221.  See  Vita  Theod.  (Jr.  in  Combe- 
fis, p.  191,  Latin  by  Siirius,  Dec.  26;  and  comp.  the  no- 
tices in  Cave,  and  Walch,  Gesck.  d.  Ketzereien,  x,  677, 
717. — Herzog,  Real-Eiicijkloj^.  s.  v. 

Theodore  Lector  {the  Render),  a  Church  histo- 
rian in  the  Ivtst,  was  reader  in  the  Constantinopolitan 
Church  in  or  about  the  year  525.  He  furnished  an  ab- 
stract of  the  history  from  the  twentieth  j-ear  of  Con- 
stantine  to  the  accession  of  Julian,  taken  from  the 
works  of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret,  which  is 
known  under  the  name  Historia  Tripartita,  and  is  still 
extant  in  manuscript  form.  Valesius  published  so  much 
of  its  contents  as  was  found  to  vary  from  Theodore's 


sources.  A  second  and  more  important  work  begins  an 
independent  record  at  the  i)oint  where  the  history  of 
Socrates  ends,  and  carries  it  forward  to  the  year  439. 
Neither  of  these  works  can  be  regarded  as  a  completed 
whole,  and  between  them  is  an  untouched  space  of  sev- 
enty years.  The  latter  history,  which  was  couiained 
in  two  books,  has  been  lost;  but  extended  fragments 
have  been  preserved  in  John  of  Damascus,  Nilus,  and 
especially  Niceiihorus  Callistus,  and  published  by  Robert 
Stephens  and  Valesius.  Tiiese  remains  show  that  the 
histories  of  Theodore  contained  much  important  matter 
in  relation  to  politics  and  the  progress  of  the  Church. 
Comp.  the  literary  notices  in  Cave,  Fabricius,  Hamber- 
ger,  and  Stiludliu-Hemsen,  Gesch.  v.  Lit.  d.  Kirchcn- 
(jesch.  p.  76.  Editions :  Stephanus,  'Ek  r/Jf  tKKXijcria- 
OTiKijQ  idTopiac  QioSwpov  drayi'wffTov  t'/cXoyai,  cum 
Eusehio  (Par.  1544);  Reading,  Excerpta  ex  Eccl.  Hist. 
Theod.  Lect.  et  Fragmenta  alia  II.  Valesio  Interpr.  cum 
Theod.  Historia  (Cantabr.  1720).— Herzog,  Reul-Ency- 
klop.  s.  V. 

Theodore  oy  Mopsuestia.  bishop,  and  leader  in 
the  so-called  theological  school  of  Antioch,  was  born  at 
Antioch  about  the  year  350.  He  studied  philosophy 
and  rhetoric,  the  latter  in  company  with  John  Chrysos- 
tom  at  the  school  of  the  famous  Libaniiis.  Stimulated 
by  Chrysostom  to  a  fervor  of  Christian  enthusiasm,  he 
renounced  his  proposed  secular  career  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  Christian  studies  and  monastic  asceticism; 
and  though  affection  for  a  lady  named  Hermione  inter- 
rupted his  course,  he  was  recalled  to  it  by  the  zealous 
efforts  of  his  friend,  and,  through  the  intluence  of  his 
teacher,  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  who  introduced  liim  to  the 
study  of  sacred  literature,  was  confirmed  in  it  for  life. 
Two  of  Chrj'sostom's  letters  to  Theodore  in  relation  to 
this  subject  are  yet  extant.  He  became  a  presbyter  at 
Antioch  and  rapidly  acquired  re]iutation,  but  soon  re- 
moved to  Tarsus,  and  thence  to  IMopsuestia,  in  Cilicia 
Secunda,  as  bishop.  In  394  he  attended  a  council  at 
Constantinople,  and  subsequently  other  synods.  When 
Chrysostom  was  overtaken  by  his  adverse  fortunes, 
Theodore  sought  to  aid  his  cause,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Theodore  himself  enjoyed  a  notable  reputation 
throughout  the  Church,  especially  in  the  Eastern  branch. 
Even  Cyril  of  Alexandria  deemed  him  worthy  of  praise 
and  esteem.  He  was  accused,  indeed,  of  favoring  the 
heresy  of  Pelagius,  but  died  in  peace  in  428  or  429, 
before  the  Christological  quarrel  began  between  the 
schools  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  in  which  his  char- 
acter for  orthodoxy  was  so  seriously  impaired.  After 
his  death,  the  Nestorians  ajipealed  to  his  writings  in 
support  of  their  opinions,  and  at  the  Fifth  CEcumenical 
Council  Theodore  and  his  writings  were  condemned. 
His  memory  was  revered  among  the  Nestorians,  and  his 
works  were  held  in  repute  in  the  churches  of  Syria. 

The  theological  im|)ortancc  of  this  father  grows  chief- 
ly out  of  his  relation  to  tlie  Christological  controversies 
of  his  time,  and,  in  a  lower  degree,  out  of  his  exegeti- 
cal  labors.  He  was  an  uncommonly  prolific  writer,  and 
expended  much  effort  on  the  exposition  of  the  Script- 
ures; but  of  his  exegetical  works  only  a  commentary 
on  the  minor  prophets  in  Greek  has  been  preserved  in- 
tact to  the  present  time.  Other  expositions  of  minor 
books,  e.  g.  the  Pauline  epistles,  which  had  been  pub- 
lished in  Latin  by  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  have  lately 
been  recognised  as  the  property-  of  Theodore.  Frag- 
ments of  still  other  exegetical  labors  by  this  father 
are  scattered  through  the  compilations  of  Wegner,  Mai, 
and  Fritzsche  (see  below).  Theodore's  method  was 
that  of  sober,  historical  exposition,  although  his  results 
are  not  always  satisfactory-;  and  to  this  he  added  inde- 
pendent criticism  of  the  canon.  He  distinguished  the 
books  of  the  Bible  into  prophetical,  historical,  and  di- 
dactic writings,  the  latter  class  including  the  books  of 
Solomon,  Job,  etc.,  whose  inspiration  he  denied. 

In  Christology  Theodore  was  opposed  to  Angustini- 
anism.  and  thus  naturally  approximated  to  Pelagian- 
ism,  though  his  position  was  intermediate.     Adam  was 
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created  mortal.  The  human  will,  in  its  earthly  cnvi- 
r.mnuiit.  wimlil  necessarily  be  drawn  into  sin.  Adam's 
sin  was  not  transmitted,  and  Christ's  work  had  lor  its 
uhject  the  enablinij  of  a  created  ami  imperfect  nature 
to  realize  the  true  end  of  its  beina:  ratlier  ilian  the  res- 
toration of  a  ruined  nature.  All  iiitelliifent  beint^s  were 
iiieliuled  in  this  imrpose,  and  it  would  eonseqnently  ap- 
l>ear  that  Tiieodorc  tauj;ht  the  imi)ossibility  of  eternal 
pimisiimeiit. 

The  works  of  this  author  which  are  still  extanfare, 
.1  Ciiiti'iifiiliiri/  on  the  Minor  Pniplictit  (Werner  [  Berol. 
Ifi34  I ;  Mai,  Script.  I \t.  Xuv.  Coll.  [  Horn.  l«o2 ],  vol.  vi). 
and  Fni'/iiieiit.<.  in  Mai,  .\'oi:  Pdtr.  Bihl.  1854,  vol.  vii.  The 
(Ireek  frai^mentsare  more  completely  given  in  Fritzsche, 
Tlieod.  .l/o;w.  in  N.  Test.  Comm.  (Turici,  1847).  I'itra, 
in  Spicil.  Soksm.iVar.  1854),  vol.  i,  has  Latin  versions 
of  Theodore's  commentaries  on  Pliilippiaus,  Colossians, 
and  Thessalonians.  See  also  ^lercalor,  Opji.  ed.  Baluz., 
on  the  councils  iiTowing  out  of  the  controversy  of  the 
Three  Cliapters.  etc. 

Liter/itiire. — Uiipin,  Xotn:  Bihl.  vol.  iii ;  Cave,  Script. 
Keel.  Hist.  [At.  p.  217 ;  Tillemont,  Meiuoirts,  vol.  xii ;  Fa- 
bricius,  Hihl.  Grieca,  ix,  1 5o  sq.  (ed.  Ilarl.  x,  3415) ;  Norisii 
Diss,  dc  Si/ikhIo  Qiiintd,  in  his  JJist.  Peldf/.  Pat.  l()7o,  and 
;)p/-C()H//(((iarner  in  Wni  Liberdtus;  the  Church  liistories: 
F'ritzsche.  De  Theod.  .Mops.  Vita  et  Script.  (183());  Kle- 
ner,  Si/mlxil.  Lit.  ad  Theod.  Mops.  Pe rt in.  {Gott.  1830). 
Also,  with  reference  to  exegetical  questions,  Sieffert, 
Theod.  A/ops.  Vet.  Test,  sobrie  Interpr.  Vind.  (Kegiom. 
1827);  Kiihn,  Theod.  Mop.  u.  .Jun.  Africanus  als  Exet/e- 
ten  (Freib.  1880) ;  and  the  histories  of  interpretation. 
With  reference  to  doctrines,  the  literature  of  the  Pela- 
gian controversy,  and  especially  Dorner,  P/ifirirklinir/s- 
f/esch.vol.  ii. — Smith,  Did.  of  Biog.  and  Mythol.  s.  v.; 
and  Herzog,  Real- Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Theodore  I,  pope,  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  reign- 
ed from  (142  to  (;4!l.  He  excimimunicated  Paul,  the  |)a- 
triarch  of  Constantinople,  in  (540,  for  holding  Monothe- 
lite  views,  and  recognised  in  his  stead  the  banished  pa- 
triarch Pyrrhus,  who  had  recanted  his  jMonothelite  er- 
rors while  at  Home.  Pyrrhus,  however,  returned  to  his 
heretical  opinions,  and  Theodore  thereupon  pronounced 
the  ban  against  him.  Shortly  before  his  death,  in  ()49, 
this  pope  convened  a  synod  at  Kome  which  rejected  tlie 
Typos  promulgated  by  the  emperor  Constans  H;  and  he 
also  sent  a  vicar,  in  the  person  of  the  bishop  of  Dore,  to 
Palestine  in  order  to  dismiss  all  bishops  who  should  be 
founil  to  hold  the  Monothelite  heresy,  and  thus  stamp 
out  the  sect's  adherents.  lie  wrote  Epistola  Synodica 
ad  Paiiliiiii  Pair.  Const.,  and  Eremplar  Proposit.  Cun- 
stantinop.  Transmissee  adr.  Pyrrhnm. 

Theodoi'e  II,  poi^e,  a  native  Roman,  reigned  only 
twenty  days  in  S'J7. 

Theodoret  (Bfocwpjj-oc ;  also  Theodoritus)  was 
one  of  tiie  most,  eminent  ecclesiastics  of  the  5th  centu- 
ry. He  was  born  of  reputable,  wealthy,  and  jiious  peo- 
l)le  at  Antioch  in  38()  (Gamier)  or  393  ('I'illemont,  Me- 
moires,  xx,  869).  His  mother  was  especially  devout, 
and  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  a  mnnber  of  hermit 
monks,  one  of  whom  had  relieved  her  of  an  apparenllv 
incnrable  aft'ection  of  the  eyes,  and  another  of  whom 
announced  to  her.  after  thirteen  years  of  sterile  wed- 
lock, that  she  should  give  birth  to  a  son.  In  obedience 
to  their  directions. 'I'heodoret  was  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  (lod.  At  the  age  of  seven  years  he  entered  the 
monastery  presided  over  by  St.  Euprepius,  near  Anti- 
och ;  and  tliere  he  remained  for  twenty  years  engaged 
in  theological  study.  The  works  of  Diodorus  of  Tar- 
sus, Chrysostom,  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  formeil 
his  mind,  and  it  api)ears  that  the  latter  was  the  chief 
of  his  actual  teachers.  In  time  he  was  npiioinied  lector 
in  Antioch,  and  afterwards  deacon;  and  in  the  latter  of- 
fice he  acquired  such  reputation  Miat  lie  was,  against  his 
will  {  F.p.  81),  consecrated  to  the  bishopric,  420  or  423. 

The  diocese  intrusted  to  his  care  had  for  its  scat  the 
impoverished  town  of  Cyrus,  or  Cyrrhus,  the  capital  of 


the  Syrian  district  of  Cyrrhesfia,  two  days'  journey  to 
the  westward  of  Antioch.  and  it  included  eight  hnndreil 
parishes.  His  life  as  bisiiop  was  exemplary,  and  char- 
acterized by  charity,  public  spirit,  thorough  imselti.-h- 
ness,  successful  guidance  of  his  clergy,  ami  great  zeal 
for  the  faith.  Though  great  numbers  of  Arians,  Alace- 
donians,  and  especially  Jfarcionites  were  found  in  his 
diocese,  he  succeeded  by  449  in  regaining  them  all  to 
the  Church.  He  reports  tlie  baptism  of  no  less  than 
ten  thousand  Marcionites  alone.  These  labors  he  pros- 
ecuted often  at  imminent  risk  to  his  life,  and  always 
without  invoking  the  aid  of  the  temporal  power. 

The  quiet  tenor  of  Theodoret's  life  was  interrupted 
by  the  Nestorian  controversy,  whose  progress  and  re- 
sults imhittcred  his  later  career.  Garnier  states  (in 
Life  of  Theodo7-et.  v.  3.50)  that  Nestorius  had  been  The- 
odoret's fellow-pupil  in  the  monastery  of  St.  l'>upre])ius, 
and  charges  tlie  latter  with  holding,  in  fact,  the  views 
which  caused  the  ruin  of  the  former  representative  of 
the  Antiochian  school.  It  appears,  however,  that  The- 
odoret was  concerned  rather  to  resist  the  intolerance  of 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  combat  his  errors,  opposite  to 
tho.se  of  Nestorius,  than  to  advocate  the  views  of  the 
latter.  With  his  school,  he  o])posed  the  nnitication  of 
the  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  taught  that  the  Logos 
had  assumed,  but  had  not  become,  tlesh.  He  denied 
that  God  had  been  crucified,  and  thereby  imjilied  that 
God  had  not  been  born,  and  that  the  term  BeoToKoc; 
could  not,  in  any  proper  sense,  be  api)lied  to  Mary.  It 
was,  of  course,  impossible  that  while  holding  such  views 
he  should  become  an  avowed  antagonist  of  Nestorius. 
In  430  Theodoret  addressed  a  letter  to  the  monks  of 
Syria  and  surrounding  countries  in  which  he  charges 
Cyril  with  having  promulgated  Apollinarism,  Arianism, 
and  other  similar  errors  in  the  twelve  Capifula.  In 
431,  at  the  Synod  of  Ephesus,  he  urged  delay  in  the 
transaction  of  business  until  the  Eastern  bishops  could 
arrive;  and  when  that  advice  was  disregarded,  he  imit- 
ed  with  those  bishops  in  a  sjmod  which  condemned  the 
proceedings  of  the  council  and  deposed  Cyril.  He  also 
headed,  with  J(]hn  of  Antioch,  the  delegation  which  the 
Orientals  sent  to  the  emperor  with  their  confession  of 
faith,  whose  rejection  closed  the  series  of  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  Ephesian  synod.  After  his  return  from 
that  mission,  Theodoret  wrote  five  books  on  the  incar- 
nation {nei'Ta\oyiov'Ei'af5pnnrio(Ttu)r),\\ith  the  intent 
of  setting  forth  his  views  and  exposing  the  heretical 
tendency  of  Cyril's  tenets  and  the  inijust  conduct  of  his 
party  in  the  proceedings  at  E|(hesus.  Of  this  work 
only  a  few  fragments  remain,  which  are  derived  from 
the  Latin  version  of  JMarius  ISIercator,  a  bigoted  adhe- 
rent of  Cyrillian  views.  He  also  wrote  a  work  in  de- 
fence of  the  memory  of  his  master,  Theodore  of  Mop- 
snestia,  against  the  charge  of  having  originated  Nesto- 
rianism  (see  Hardouin,  .4  ct.  Cone,  iii,  10(5  sq.).  He  was. 
however,  induced  to  yield  to  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  by  John  of  Antioch  on  the  opponents  of  the  jiolicy 
of  the  emperor,  and  to  acknowledge  the  orthodoxy  of 
Cyril.  He  also  submitted,  under  protest,  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  Nestorius.  But  when  the  Nestorians  were  treat- 
ed with  extreme  severity  in  43.5,  he  renounced  the  idea 
of  'peace,  and  once  more  stood  forth  the  decided  oppo- 
nent of  Cyril. 

With  the  accession  of  Dioscurus  as  the  successor  of 
Cyril,  Theodoret's  position  became  more  unfavorable. 
He  opposed  Eutychianism,  as  C3'rirs  doctrine  now  came 
to  be  called,  with  indexible  energy;  and  the  new  patri- 
arch, in  448,  |irocured  an  order  which  forbade  him,  as  a 
mischief-maker,  to  pass  beyond  his  diocese.  Theodoret 
defended  himself  in  several  letters  addressed  to  promi- 
nent personages  {  Ej>.  79-82),  and  wrote  repeatedly  also 
to  l)iosciirus;  but  the  latter  responded  with  publicly 
anathematizing  the  troublesome  bishop,  and  finally  with 
causing  him  to  be  deposed,  in  449,  by  a  decree  of  the 
"  Robber  Synod"  of  I<2i)hesus.  Theodoret  now  invoked 
the  assistance  of  the  see  of  Rome,  which  was  rea<lily 
granted  by  Leo  I ;  and  he  also  applied  to  other  Occi- 
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dental  bishops  {Ep.  119).  In  the  meantime  he  had 
been  sent  to  the  monastery  of  Apamca,  where  he  was 
subjected  to  rigorous  treatment  until  the  emperor  The- 
odosius  died,  in  450,  and  Pulcheria,  with  her  husband, 
Marcian,  ascended  the  throne.  The  imperial  policy 
now  changed,  and  the  deposed  bishops  were  set  at  lib- 
erty. Theodoret  appeared  before  the  a?ciimenical  syn- 
od of  Chalcedon  in  451  as  the  accuser  of  Dioscurus  and 
as  a  petitioner  for  the  restoration  of  his  bishopric.  In 
this  synod  he  found  himself  charged  with  being  a  Nes- 
torian,and  was  prevented  from  making  any  explanation 
of  his  views  until  he  consented  to  pronounce  an  anathe- 
ma on  Nestorius.  He  was  thereupon  unanimously  re- 
stored (Hardouin,  Cone,  ii,  490).  Tliis  action  has  been 
very  generally  condemned  by  students  oi'  history  as  the 
one  blot  upon  an  otherwise  spotless  career;  but  there 
are  not  wanting  apologists  to  defend  even  this  (see 
JSmith,  Diet,  of  Biog.  and  Mythol.  s.  v.  "Theodoret"). 
It  would  undoubtedly  have  been  more  creditable  to  him 
to  have  resisted  the  clamor  of  his  enemies  at  that  time. 
He  left  the  synod  with  a  crusty  "  farewell,"  and  return- 
ed to  his  bishopric,  where  he  died  in  457.  The  Eu- 
tychians  anathematized  his  memory  at  their  synods  of 
499  and  512,  and  his  name  was  involved  in  the  contro- 
versy of  the  Three  Chapters.  See  Chapteks,  the  Three. 

Theodoret  was  the  author  of  many  works  in  exege- 
sis, historj',  polemics,  and  dogmatics,  the  exegetical  be- 
ing of  chief  consequence.  He  was  generally  free  from 
the  disposition  to  allegorize,  and  had  a  taste  for  simple 
and  literal  exposition.  His  method  is  partly  exposito- 
ry, partly  apologetic  and  controversial.  On  the  histor- 
ical books  of  the  Old  Test,  he  rather  discusses  ditficult 
passages  than  presents  a  continuous  commentary.  He 
treated  the  first  eight  books,  and  also  Kings  and  Chron- 
icles, on  the  plan  of  simply  stating  and  meeting  the  dif- 
ficulties they  present  to  the  thoughtful  mind,  without 
entering  into  a  consecutive  commentary  of  the  several 
books;  but  upon  other  books  he  wrote  expositions  in 
the  usual  form.  His  commentaries  on  Psalms,  Canti- 
cles, and  Isaiah  exist  no  longer  save  in  fragmentary 
extracts.  He  wrote  also  on  the  remaining  prophets, 
the  Apocryphal  book  Baruch,  and  the  Pauline  epistles; 
and  iSchrockh  preferred  Theodoret's  commentary  on  the 
latter  to  all  others,  though  it  is  very  defective  as  re- 
gards the  statement  of  the  doctrinal  contents  of  the 
several  books.  The  apologetical  work  'EXX?/)'i/cwi'  9f- 
paTTSVTiKrj  ITa3?;//n7-wi',  etc.,  was  intended  to  exhibit  the 
confirmations  of  Christian  truth  contained  in  Grecian 
philosophy,  and  affords  evidence  of  the  author's  varied 
learning,  as  do  also  his  ten  discourses  on  Providence. 
His  dogmatico-polemical  works  are,  a  censure  of  Cyr- 
il's twelve  heads  of  anathematization: — Eranistes,  sen 
Polymorjjhus,  containing  three  treatises  in  defence  of 
the  Antiochian  Christology,  and  directed  against  Eu- 
tyches,  in  447,  one  j'ear  before  the  condemnation  of  that 
heretic  at  Constantinople: — a  compendium  of  heretical 
fables,  whose  statements  are  evidently  inexact  and  very 
superficial;  this  work  contains  so  harsh  a  judgment  of 
Nestorius  as  to  lead  Gamier  to  deny  its  authenticity: 
—  twenty -seven  books  against  Eutychianism,  an  ab- 
stract of  which  is  supplied  by  Photius  {Bibl.  Cod.  46). 
The  historical  works  are  two  in  number — .4  History  of 
the  Chureh,  in  five  books,  extending  from  325  to  429, 
which  serves  to  complement  Socrates  and  Sozomen : — and 
a  very  much  inferior  ^iXoS'f  oc  Iffropin,  or  Relifjiosa  His- 
toric!, which  contains  the  lives  of  thirty  celebrated  her- 
mits, and  is  rather  the  work  of  a  credulous  ascetic  than 
of  a  learned  theologian. 

There  are  only  two  complete  editions  of  Theodoret's 
works,  the  first  by  the  Jesuits  Sirmond  and  Gamier 
(Paris,  1642-84),  in  five  volumes.  The  last  volume  was 
added  after  Garnier's  death  bj'  Hardouin.  The  other 
edition,  b3'  Schulze  and  Nosselt  (Halle,  1769-74,  5  vols. 
in  10  pts.  8vo),  is  based  on  the  former,  and  contains  all 
that  is  good,  while  it  corrects  much  that  is  faulty  in  its 
predecessor.  For  an  account  of  editions  of  separate 
works,  see  Hofifmann,  Lex.  Bibl.  Script.  Grcec. 
X.-X 


See  Gamier,  Dissertatianes,  in  vol.  v  of  Schulze's  ed. ; 
Tillemont,  Meinoires,  vol.  xiv ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  s.  v.  "423." 
p.  405  fol.  ed.  Basil. ;  P^abricius,  Bibl.  Grceca,  vii,  429 ;  viii, 
277;  Schulze,  De  Vita  et  Scriptis  Theod.  Dissert,  prefixed 
to  vol.  i  of  his  edition ;  Neander,  Gesch.  d.  christl.  Kel.  u. 
Kirche,  vol.  ii  passim  ;  Schrockh,  Christl.  Kirchenifesch. 
xviii,  365  sq. ;  Oudin,  Comment,  de  Scriptor.  Eccl. — 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Biog.  and  Mythol.  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Real- 
Eneykiop.  s.  v. 

Theodoras.     See  Theodore  ;  Theodct.us. 

Theodosians,  a  sect  of  dissenters  from  the  Russo- 
Greek  Church,  who  separated  some  years  since  from  the 
Pomoryans,  partly  because  they  neglected  to  purify  by 
prayer  the  articles  which  they  purchased  from  unbe- 
lievers. They  are  noted  for  their  honesty  and  strict 
observance  of  the  Sabbath.  An  early  Protestant  sect 
bearing  this  name  was  formed  in  Russia  in  1552  by  The- 
odosius,  one  of  three  monks  who  came  from  the  interior 
of  IMuscovy  to  Vitebsk,  a  town  in  Lithuania.  These 
monks  condemned  idolatrous  rites,  and  cast  out  the  im- 
ages from  houses  and  churches,  breaking  them  in  pieces, 
and  exhorting  the  people,  by  their  addresses  and  writings, 
to  worship  God  alone,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  inhabitants  renounced  idolatry,  and  built  a  church, 
which  was  served  by  Protestant  ministers  from  Lith- 
uania and  Poland.  —  Gardner,  Eaiths  of  the  World, 
s.  V. 

Theodosius  I,  Roman  emperor,  whose  services  to 
the  State  and  the  Church  earned  for  him  the  title  of 
"  the  Great,"  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  and 
born  about  A.D.  346  at  Cauca  or  at  Italica,  in  Spain. 
His  father  was  Comes  Theodosius,  the  soldier  who  re- 
stored Britain  to  the  empire.  He  was  trained  in  the 
camp  of  his  father,  and  entered  on  a  military  career,  ap- 
proving his  talents  in  a  campaign  in  Moesia  in  374, 
where  he  defeated  the  Sarmatians;  but  he  renounced 
his  brilliant  prospects  when  the  emperor  Gratian  caused 
the  elder  Theodosius  to  be  beheaded  at  Carthage  in 
376,  and  retired  to  his  estates,  where  he  engaged  in  ag- 
ricultural pursuits.  The  incursions  of  the  Goths  soon 
rendered  his  services  necessary  in  the  field.  Gratian 
called  him  to  fill  the  place  of  his  colleague  Valens,  who 
had  fallen  at  Hadrianople,  and  he  was  proclaimed  Au- 
gustus Jan.  19,  379.  He  received  the  government  of 
the  East.  His  conduct  of  the  war  was  distinguished 
by  the  prudence  with  which  he  handled  the  di;*pirited 
troops,  so  that  victory  was  gained  without  the  fighting 
of  pitched  battles.  On  his  return  he  passed  through  a 
severe  sickness,  and,  in  the  belief  that  his  end  was  near, 
received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  Ascolius,  the  orthodox 
bishop  of  Thessaloiiica.  His  baptism  was  followed,  Feb. 
28,  380,  bj-  an  edict  which  imposed  the  Nicene  Creed 
on  his  subjects  as  the  faith  of  the  land.  Other  laws, 
having  regard  to  the  improvement  of  morals  and  the 
welfare  of  the  State,  followed  on  his  restoration  to  health. 
The  Goths  were  subdued  in  successive  campaigns,  and 
admitted  into  the  empire  as  allies. 

At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Theodosius,  Constan- 
tinople was  the  principal  seat  of  Arianism.  Demophi- 
lus,  the  Arian  prelate,  preferred  to  resign  his  dignities 
rather  than  subscribe  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  Gregory  of 
Nazianzum  was  invited  to  become  his  successor.  He 
declined  the  place,  but  induced  the  emperor  to  deprive 
the  Arians  of  the  possession  of  all  churches  and  oth- 
er property,  and  to  expel  them  from  the  metropolis. 
The  Eunomians  experienced  similar  treatment.  The 
Jlanichajan  heresy  was  made  punisliable  with  death  af- 
ter the  Second  Oecumenical  Council  had,  in  381,  con- 
firmed the  Nicene  Creed  and  condemned  all  heretics. 
Theodosius  also  exempted  bishops  from  obedience  to 
the  civil  tribunals;  and  to  his  reign  belongs  the  infamy 
of  first  establisliing  inquisitors  of  the  faith.  Measures 
were  also  taken  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  bloody  offer- 
ings and  the  practice  of  augurj"^  among  the  adherents  of 
heathenism,  which  induced  such  votaries  to  retire  from 
the  cities  to  more  distant  and  unimportant  places.    This 
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pave  rise  to  the  terms  pnami  and  pnganhm  in  popular 
usage  when  si)eakiiig  of  the  iiolytheistic  religions. 

In  the  year  '6>ib  tlie  (irniccss  Tulcheria  ilieil,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  empress  FlaciUa,  panegyrics  being 
pronounced  in  tlieir  honor  by  tirogory  of  Nyssa ;  and  in 
the  following  year  Theodosius  niarricd  Galla,  the  sister 
of  Valcntinian  II,  emjieror  of  the  West.  The  latter, 
with  liis  motlier,  was  expelled  from  Italy  in  387  by 
i\[axinius.  tlie  usurper  who  ruled  in  Spain,  (iaul,  and 
IJritaiii ;  and  Tiieodosius,  after  he  had  heard  that  Max- 
iunis  favored  the  (lagans,  inarclied  against  anil  defeated 
him.  Me  entered  Home  on  June  13,  389.  In  391  oc- 
curred the  famous  incident  in  which  Ambrose,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Lilian,  forbade  the  emperor  to  enter  his  church, 
and  reipiired  of  him  the  acknowledgment  of  his  guilt 
in  having  delivered  over  to  death  7000  (chiefly  inno- 
cent) inhabitants  of  Thessalonica.  in  retaliation  for  the 
murder  of  his  governor,  Boteric.  The  emperor  laid  aside 
the  insignia  of  his  rank,  and  entreated  pardon  for  his 
great  sin  before  the  congregation  in  the  Church  of  Mi- 
lan ;  and  he  issued  an  edict  by  which  an  interval  of 
thirty  days  was  lixed  between  every  severe  sentence 
and  its  execution. 


Coin  of  Theodosius  1. 

The  affairs  of  the  Western  Empire  were  at  length  set- 
tled, and  Valentinian  re-established  on  the  throne,  so 
that  Theodosius  w'as  at  liberty  to  return  to  his  own  cap- 
ital. On  the  way,  he  delivered  Macedonia  from  the 
robbers  who  lurked  in  its  forests  and  swamps,  and  en- 
tered Constantinople  in  November,  391.  Valentinian, 
however,  was  slain  on  May  15,  392,  probably  at  the 
instigation  of  Arbogastes,  a  soldier  of  Frankish  race, 
whose  influence  with  the  army  made  him  more  power- 
ful than  his  lord.  Eugenius,  a  learned  rhetorician  and 
skilfid  courtier,  the  mere  instrument  of  Arbogastes,  be- 
came emperor.  Theodosius  met  the  usurper  in  the 
plains  of  Aquileia,  and  achieved  a  victor\'^  which  de- 
stroyed both  Eugenius  and  Arbogastes,  and  secured  the 
submission  of  the  West.  Four  months  later  Theodosius 
died,  Jan.  17,  39.5,  of  dropsy.  His  body  was  brought 
to  Constantinople,  and  buried  in  tlie  mausoleum  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great. 

See  Zosimus,  //w/.  lib.  iv,  passim  ;  Claudian,  L.  Sereii. 
50  sq. ;  De  J]'  Cons.  Hororii,  etc.;  Pacatus,  Panegyi: 
Theod.  Auf/.;  Thcm'isluis,  Graft.  5,  6,  It!,  18;  Sozomen, 
//ist.  Eccl.  lib.  V,  vii ;  Socrates,  lib.  v  ;  Theodoret,  Hist. 
EccL  lib.  V  ;  Ammianus  INIarcellinus,  lib.  xxii,  xxix ;  Je- 
rome, ad  ai).379,  and />e  Viris  ///m.sV?-.  cxxxiii,  103;  Am- 
brose, Epp.  17,  21,  27,  28,  51,  07,  etc. ;  id.  De  Obitn  Theod. 
passim  ;  Idathius,  Chron.  p.  10  sq.,  and  Fast.  p.  1 10 ;  Oro- 
sius,  lib.  vii ;  Cod.  Theod.  passim  ;  Augustine,  De  Civitate 
Dei,  lib.  v;  Rufinus, ///.«/. /sec/.  H,  vi;  Prosper,  Chron.; 
Cedrenus,  p.  552  sq. ;  Greg.  Naz.  Ctirm.  \\  21 ;  nX.Orat.  25 ; 
Theophanes,  p.  105  sq. ;  Libanius,  Orat.pro  Templis,  ed. 
Keiske;  >iyvamAc\\u»,  ICpist.  x,  17  sq. ;  (ireg.  Nj-ss.  0pp. 
torn,  iii,  ed.  Paris;  Evagrius,  Hist.  Eccl.  i,  20;  Eunap. 
.^des,  c. 4, p.  60  sq.;  Paulin,  Vita  Arnbros.  c.  24;  Philo- 
storgius,  II,  xi ;  Ambrose,  De  Valent.  Ohitu  Cons.  p.  1 173. 
Also  Flechier,  //ist.  de  Theodose  le  Grand  (Paris,  1680, 
8vo;  Tillemont,  //ist.des  Emperevrs,\a\.v ;  Gibbon,  ch. 
iv  and  v;  Baumgarten,  Allf/em.  Weltf/esch.  (Halle,  1754) 
vol.  xiv;  Midler  [P.  E.],Co/«OTe«^//^5^rfe  .  .  .  T/ieodos. 
(Gott.  1797  sq.);  Kiicliger,  De  Statu  Pac/anoi-um  sub 
Impp.  Chi-istianis ;  Suffken,  De  Theod,  M.  etc.  (Lugd. 
1828) ;  Pauly,  Real-Encij/dop.  s.  v. ;  Ullmann,  Gre(jor  r. 
Xazianz  (Darmst.  1825) ;  Olivier,  De  Theod.  M.  Consti- 
tutioitibus  (Lugd.  Bat.  1835) ;  Schnickh,  ('hristl.  Kirchen- 
gesch.  vol.  vii ;  (Jieseler,  K irc/tenr/esch.  vol.  i ;  Smith,  Diet. 
ofBiog.  and  Mythol.  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Reul-Encylclop.  s,  v. 


Theodotiaus,  a  name  given  to  the  Monarciiians 
(q.  v.),  from  their  founder,  Theodotus  (q.  v.). 

Theodotion  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Greek  trans- 
lators of  the  Old  Test,  after  the  time  of  the  Septuagint 
((J.  v.).  According  to  Epiphanius  {De  Pond,  ct  M<m. 
c.  17, 19),  he  was  a  native  of  Sinope,  in  Pontus,  and  for  a 
time  sided  with  the  Marcionites,  but  left  them  after- 
wards and  became  a  Jew.  Irenreus,  however,  calls  him 
Ephesitus,  i.e.  a  native  of  Ephesus;  while  Jerome  and 
Eusebius  call  him  an  Ebionite,  or  serai-Christian.  P.leek 
thinks  it  tnost  probable  that  Theodotion  was  a  Juda- 
izing  heretic,  a  semi-Christian  and  Ebionite,  according 
to  Jerome's  prevailing  description  of  him.  His  reasons 
for  thinking  it  probable  that  he  professed  to  belong  to 
the  Christian  Church  are  these  two:  a.  "We  And  no 
trace  of  the  Jews  ever  making  use  of  his  translation, 
and  still  less  of  its  having  been  held  in  esteem  by  them  : 
much  more  was  this  the  case  in  the  Christian  Church, 
which  accepted  his  translation  of  Daniel  for  ecclesiasti- 
cal use.  h.  He  has  translated  a  clause  in  Isa.  xxv,  8, 
KaTtiro^r]  o  ^dvaroQ  ili;  vIkoi:,  precisely  as  in  1  Cor. 
XV,  54,  but  thoroughly  deviating  from  the  Sept.  .  .  . 
This  concurrence  is  probably  not  purely  accidental,  but 
is  to  be  explained  by  Theodotion  having  appropriated 
to  himself  the  Paidine  translation  of  the  passage;  and 
this,  again,  makes  it  extremelj'  probable  that  he  was  a 
Christian  at  the  titne  of  making  the  translation." 

As  to  the  time  when  this  translation  was  made,  ac- 
cording to  Epiphanius  it  was  published  under  the  em- 
peror Commodus  (A.D.  180-182),  which,  as  Keil  re- 
marks, "is  not  impossible,  and  can  perfectly  well  be 
reconciled  with  the  mention  of  him  by  Irenreus;  yet  it 
is  by  no  means  certain.  In  any  case,  his  translation  is 
not  so  ancient  as  that  of  Aquila,  but  more  ancient  than 
that  of  Symmachus"  (q.  v.). 

As  to  the  character  of  the  translation,  if  we  receive 
the  testimony  of  those  who  had  the  version  in  their 
hands,  it  approached  the  Sept.  very  nearly  in  sense  and 
phraseology.  'I  he  mode  of  translation  adopted  by  The- 
odotion holds  an  intermediate  place  between  the  scru- 
pulous literality  of  Aquila  and  the  free  interpretation  of 
Symmachus.  The  translator  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
made  the  Alexandrian  version  the  basis  of  his  own,  and 
to  have  abided  by  it  as  long  as  it  represents  the  Hebrew 
faithfidly;  departing  from  it  and  freely  translating  for 
himself  ow/y  where  it  inadequately  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  original.  His  object  was  rather  to  supply  the 
defects  of  that  version  than  to  give  a  new  and  inde- 
pendent one;  hence  the  additions  found  onlv  in  tlie  for- 
mer reappear  in  his  work.  From  the  remaining  frag- 
ments, it  ma3'  be  inferred  that  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
was  not  great.  He  has  retained  Hebrew  words  not  very 
difficult  or  obscure,  expressing  them  in  Greek  letters 
from  ignorance  of  their  meaning:  "  Prreter  alia  minus 
docti  interpretis  signa  quffi  erudito  lectori  exploranda 
remittimus,  persa>pe  ilia  verba  Hebraica,  quorum  inter- 
pretatio  non  ita  difficilis  erat  ut  vertendi  molestiam 
declinaret,  Gr»cis  literis  expressit"  (Monfaucon,  Prceli- 
minaria,  VII,  iii,  129,  ed.  Bahrdt).  Thus,  Isa.  iii,  24, 
bi5TS=^5(y(\;  xix,  15,  ■]'n:5X  =  ny/iwr ;  xliii,  20, 
0*^371  =3'jvi'iv  ;  Joel  ii,  17,  tD?1Nn  =  oii\n)[t ;  Job  viii, 
11,  iriSt  =  rt;;^)'.  But  Jahn  [Einleitung,  i,  178  sq.)  con- 
jectures that  they  were  used  among  the  Ebionites,  and 
therefore  retained  bj'  him — a  supposition  as  improbable 
as  that  of  Owen,  that  they  were  left  so  for  j)articular 
reasons,  such  as  the  honor  of  the  Jewish  nation  {Diqnii-y 
into  the  Present  State  of  tlie  Sept.  Version,  p.  108).  Among 
Christians  the  versioii  of  Theodotion  was  held  in  higher 
estimation  than  that  of  Aquila  and  Symmachus;  and 
Origcn,  in  his  Hexapla,  supplied  the  omissions  of  the 
Sept.  chiefly  from  it.  At  a  later  period  his  version  of 
the  book  of  Daniel  w\as  universally  adopted  in  the  (ireek 
Bible  among  Christians,  instead  of  the  Alexandrian  ver- 
sion. According  to  Bleek,  this  change  occurred  some 
time  between  the  age  of  Origeia  and  that  of  Jerome. 
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The  latter  says,  in  his  Prcef.  in  Daniel.  "  Daniolcm  juxta 
LXX  interpretes  Domini  Salvatoris  ecclesire  non  legunt, 
uteutes  Theodotionis  editione,  et  cur  hoc  accident  nescio. 
Sive  enim  quia  sermo  Chalilaieus  est.  et  quibiisdam  pro- 
prietatibusa  nostro  eloquio  discrcpat,  nokiermit  Septua- 
ginta  interpretes  easdein  linguiv  lineas  in  translatione 
servare;  sive  sub  nomine  eorum  a  nescio  quo  non  satis 
Chaldaicam  linguam  sciente  editus  est  liber,  sive  aliud 
([uid  causte  exstiterit  ignorans;  hoc  unum  affirmare  pos- 
sum, quod  midtum  a  veritate  discordet,  et  recto  judicio 
7-epudiatus  sit,"  Delitzsch  {De  f/abacuci  Prophetce  Vita 
atqiie  yEtate  Commentatio  Historico-isar/of/ica  [Grima?, 
184-lJ,  p.  28)  says,  "  Quapropter  ego  (donee  proferan- 
tur  argumenta  contrarii)  versionem  Danielis  Theodo- 
tionianam  ab  ecclesia  non  prius  adoptatam  esse  censeo, 
quam  ab  Origene  tanquam  castigata  Alcxandrinje  editio 
in  Hexapla  recepta  et  ab  Eusebio  et  Pamphilio,  cum  ex 
his  textum  septuagintaviralem  ederent,  septuagintavi- 
rali  substituta  est."  Credner  thinks  that  the  Christians 
were  so  long  under  the  pressure  of  contradictions,  as- 
saults, and  mockeries,  from  Jews  and  heathens  combined, 
that  finally  (though,  to  be  sure,  not  in  general  before 
the  end  of  the  3d  century)  they  gave  up  their  Greek 
translation  of  the  Sept.,  and  set  that  of  Theodotion  in 
its  place.  From  a  passage  by  Jerome  on  Jer.  xxix,  17, 
"Theodotiointerpretatus  est  sudrinas;  secunAa. pessiina  ; 
Symmachus  tiovissimas,"  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
there  also  existed  a  second  edition  of  Theodotion's  ver- 
sion; but  Hody  (De  Bibliorum  Textibus,  p.  584)  thinks 
that  the  text  of  Jerome  here  is  corrupt,  and  that  after 
sudrinas  we  should  insert  A  quilce  prima  editio. 

Besides  the  literature  given  in  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii, 
420  sq.,  see  also  Davidson,  Biblical  Criticism,  i,  217  sq. ; 
Keil,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Test,  ii,  232  sq. ;  Geiger, 
Kachf/elassene  ScJiriften  (Berlin,  1877),  iv,  87  ;  Kaulen, 
Einleitunf)  in  die  heil.  Schrift  (Freiburg,  1876),  p.  78; 
Delitzsch,  op.  cit.,  p.  28  sq. ;  Ginsburg,  Commentary  on 
Ecclesiastes  (Lond.  1861),  p.  497  sq.  See  Greek  Ver- 
sions.    (B.  P.) 

Tlieod'otiis  (Geo^orof,  G od- given  =  Johanan), 
one  of  the  three  messengers  sent  by  Nicanor  to  Judas 
Maccabteus  to  negotiate  peace  (2  Mace,  xiv,  19).  B.C. 
cir.  162. 

Theodotus  the  Fuller  (6  crKurt i''t)  was  a  leather- 
dresser  who  went  from  Byzantium  to  Rome  about  the 
end  of  the  2d  century,  and  there  taught  Ebiouitish  doc- 
trines; but  the  Komish  bishop  Victor  is  said  to  have 
excommunicated  him  from  tlie  Church.  Theodotus 
maintained  that  Jesus,  although  born  of  the  Virgin  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  the  Father,  was  a  mere  man,  and 
that  at  his  baptism  the  higher  Christ  descended  upon 
him.  But  this  higher  Christ  Theodotus  conceived  as 
the  Son  of  him  who  was  at  once  the  supreme  God  and 
Creator  of  the  world,  and  not  (with  Cerinthus  and  other 
Gnostics)  as  the  son  of  a  deity  superior  to  the  God  of 
the  Jews.  Epiphanius  {fJmres.  54)  associates  him  with 
the  Aloji.  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  another 
heretical  Theodotus  (o  rpnTTf^iV^jc  or  npyi/pajUoi/Stif) 
who  was  connected  with  a  party  of  the  (jnostics,  the 
]\Ielchisedekites.  See  Neander,  f/ist.  of  Christ.  Church, 
i,  580 ;  Ueberweg,  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  i,  308. 

Theodromi  (9£ot?pojuoi),  a  term  applied  to  cou- 
riers in  the  early  Church.  It  was  their  (hity  to  give 
private  notice  to  every  member  where  and  when  the 
Church  assemblage  was  to  be  held  (Baronius,  Anal.  58, 
n.  108).  See  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  viii,  ch.  vii, 
§15. 

Theodulph,  termed  A  iirelianensis,  probably  a  Goth, 
was  one  of  the  men  whom  Charlemagne  invited  to 
France  for  the  advancement  of  learning.  He  was  in 
Gaul  as  early  as  781,  and  in  his  classical  tendency  resem- 
bled Alcuin,  whose  commendation  he  received.  He  was, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  foremost  representatives  of  the  pe- 
culiar renaissance  poetry  called  into  being  by  Charle- 
magne's forcible  promotion  of  culture.  His  poems  are 
uot  without  value  to  an  understanding  of  the  social  con- 


ditions of  his  time.  As  a  theological  writer  he  is  less 
important,  his  works  being  limited  to  tracts — De  Ordine 
Bujidsini,  De  Spiritu  Sancto  —  fragments  of  sermons, 
and  Capitula  addressed  to  the  presbyters  of  his  parish. 
The  Capitula  reveal  his  care  for  his  clergy,  and  espe- 
cially his  concern  for  the  establishing,  by  the  clergy,  of 
popular  schools  throughout  the  diocese.  Charlemagne 
gave  him  tlie  abbey  of  Fleury  and  the  bishopric  of  Or- 
leans, and  employed  him  in  affairs  of  state.  In  794 
Theodulph  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Frankfort. 
After  the  dcatli  of  Charlemagne,  he  appears  to  liave  at 
first  connected  himself  with  the  party  of  Louis  the  Pi- 
ous, but  afterwards  to  have  desired  a  more  powerful 
ruler.  The  complaint  laid  against  him  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  accused  him  of  conspiring  with  Bernard  of  Italy, 
and  he  was  im[)risoned  in  the  monastery  of  Angers. 
He  was  pardoned  bj'  Louis,  Ijut  was  soon  afterwards 
snatched  away  by  death,  in  821. 

Literature. — Hist.  Lit.  de  la  France,  iv,  459;  Tira- 
boschi,  Storia  della  I^ett.  Ital.  Ill,  ii,  196 ;  Biihr,  Gesch.  d. 
rom.  Lit.  in  Carol.  Zeitalter  (Carlsruhe,  1840),  §  84,  35, 
139 ;  Guizot,  Cours  d'Uistoire  Modeiiie,  ii,  334,  Brussels 
ed.  ii,  334;  id.  Hist,  de  la  Civilisation  en  France,  ii,  197- 
204.  Theodulph's  poems  were  collected  by  Sirmond 
(Paris,  1646,  8vo).  Also  in  Bibl.  Pair.  Aj'ax.  (Lugd. 
1677),  xiv,  28;  and  in  Migne,  Patrol.  105.  See  Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Theodulus  (or  Theodorus),  the  name  of  three 
bishojis  who  at  different  times  presided  over  the  see  of 
Valais  in  Switzerland. 

1.  Theodouus  I  was  the  first  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  Valais.  He  was  present  at  the  Synod  of  Aquileia 
in  381,  which  condemned  the  Arian  bishops  Palladius 
and  Secundianus,  as  directed  by  the  command  of  the 
emperor  (Jratian;  and  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy  was  such 
that  he  refused  to  recognise  Palladius  as  a  Christian 
and  priest.  He  was  especially  meritorious  in  enhanc- 
ing the  welfare  and  glory  of  liis  own  Church,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  established  orthodoxy  on  an  assured 
basis,  and  to  have  discovered  the  relics  of  the  Thebaic 
martyrs,  in  whose  honor  he  subsequently  built  a  church 
near  where  the  Church  of  St.  Maurice  now  stands.  The 
influx  of  pilgrims  to  this  cliurch  caused  him  to  devise 
an  appropriate  cult,  and  thereby  to  give  occasion  for 
the  organization  of  a  monaster)'.  Theodorus  also  for- 
warded relics  to  Vitricius  of  Koucn  and  Martin  of  Tours, 
for  which  thanks  are  rendered  by  the  former  in  his  De 
Laudibus  Sanctorum ;  and  he  furnished  Isaac,  bishop 
of  Geneva,  with  information  respecting  the  discovery 
of  the  famous  relics  which  became  tlie  basis  of  the  leg- 
end written  by  Eucherius.  Theodorus  I  thus  appears 
to  have  been  the  actual  apostle  of  the  country,  as  he 
was  its  first  consecrated  bishop,  and  also  the  founder  of 
the  Church  of  Valais  and  of  the  cult  which  became  its 
boast.  His  name  appears  in  the  oldest  liturgical  man- 
uscripts of  the  country,  the  very  ancient  Missale  Sede- 
nwn,  an  ancient  Martyroloyy  preserved  in  the  Castle  of 
Valeria  in  Sion,  and  in  the  Martyrol.  Gallic.  His 
name  occurs  also  among  those  of  the  ten  bishops  who 
wrote  to  pope  Siricius  from  Milan  in  390.  After  this 
he  disappears,  and  is  accordingly  supposed  to  have  died 
about  391.  See  the  ancient  Ada  Cone.;  S.  Eucheri 
Passio  Agaunesium  ^[artyr.;  ancient  martyrologies ; 
Vita  Theodul.  Ejnsc.  in  the  Bollandists,  ad  Aug.  16,  iii, 
278-280. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

2.  Theodulus  or  Theodorus  II,  bishop  of  Valais, 
is  mentioned  in  the  spurious  articles  of  endowment  by 
king  Sigismund  to  the  Convent  of  St.  Maurice,  and  was 
evidently  confounded  by  the  author  of  that  document 
witli  Theodorus  I,  as  he  is  made  to  urge  the  erection 
of  a  new  convent  and  an  appropriate  endowment,  on  the 
ground  tliat  the  bones  of  the  Thebaic  martyrs  were  yet 
unburied;  all  this  so  late  as  A.D.  515.  Despite  the 
doubts  raised  hv  this  anachronism,  he  must  be  supposed 
to  have  existed,  as  his  name  occurs  in  the  ancient  and 
trustworthy  list  of  Agaunensian  bishops,  and  in  all  sub- 
sequent lists  as  well.      He  is  also  mentioned  by  an 
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anonymous  contemporary,  in  the  life  of  abbot  Ambrose 
of  Stl  Maurice,  as  having  raised  collections  in  behalf  of 
the  new  church  edifice,  anil  as  having  assisted  in  the 
collection  of  relics  for  its  endowment.  A  new  bishop, 
Constantius,  apix-ars  in  the  Synod  of  Epaon  in  A.D. 
517 ;  the  death  of  Theodorius  was  accordingly  prior  to 
that  date.     See  liolland,  ad  Aihg.  27. 

3.  TiiKonouis  HI,  i)referably  called  Tiieodulus, 
the  most  famous,  hut  also  the  most  imperfectly  authen- 
ticated, bishop  of  Valais  of  tlifs  name,  is  reputed  to  have 
lived  in  the  time  of  Ciiarlemagne.  The  only  source  for 
the  assumption  that  he  lived  is  the  legend  of  St.  Tlieo- 
didus,  by  Kucidpert,  which  runs  as  follows  :  Thcodulus, 
of  the  noble  family  of  (irammont,  in  Burgundy,  was  in- 
vited by  Charlemagne  to  a  general  council  which  was 
to  devise  means  for  restoring  his  peace  of  mind.  All 
the  bishops  respondal  to  the  monarch's  tears  with  the 
promise  of  twenty,  and  even  more,  prayers  and  sacrifices, 
but  Thettdulus  promised  only  a  single  one.  His  prayer 
was  continued  day  and  night  and  ftillowed  with  tlie 
mass,  so  that  God  sent  an  angel  who  revealed  to  The- 
odulus  the  emperor's  crime,  ami  assured  him  that  it  was 
forgiven.  Thus  attested,  tlie  emperor  could  not  doubt 
the  bishop's  assurance,  and  rewarded  the  latter  with 
the  prefecture  of  his  country',  that  he  might  be  able  to 
control  the  rude  inhabitants,  while  exempting  the  cler- 
gv  from  the  civil  authorities.  A  later  addendum  to  this 
le'^end  relates  that  Theodulus  had  revealed  to  him  by 
an  angel  that  the  pope  intended  to  spend  a  night  in 
the  embraces  of  a  concubine.  While  thinking  upon 
this  revelation,  the  devil  drew  near  in  female  form. 
Theodulus  seized  him,  leaped  on  his  shoulders,  and 
compelled  him  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  transportation 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  able  to  prevent  the  papal  sin. 
The  BoUandists  add  to  the  above  a  miracle,  through 
which  Theodulus  tilled  all  obtainable  vessels  with  the 
juice  of  a  single  grape  which  he  had  blessed  at  a  time 
when  the  vintage  had  faileih  This  miracle  elevated 
him  to  the  rank  of  patron  saint  of  the  country,  in  which 
character  he  is  still  commemorated  with  great  rejoic- 
ings on  Aug.  Ifi.  No  martyrologies  or  similar  docu- 
ments mention  this  Theodulus.  Ruodpert  is  clearly  a 
mvthical  personage.  The  bishop  under  consideration 
is  imaginary,  and  probably  developed  out  of  the  fact 
that  donations  to  the  Church  of  Valais  were  made  in 
himorem  S.  Mai-ice  or  S.  Theodori  {TTieoduli),  and  the 
other  fact  that  Charlemagne  had  a  court  bishop  named 
Theodore,  who  dedicated  the  Church  of  Zurich.  See 
Gelpke,  Kirchem/esch.  d.  Schineiz,  i,  91  sq.,  120  sq. ;  ii, 
9.5  sq. ;  Briguet,  Vullesia  C/iristiana  (1744),  p.  48  sq.,  95 
sq. ;  Kivaz.  Be  la  Ler/ion  T/tebeenne  (1779),  p.  37,  etc. ; 
Comment.  Pra'vius  Gulielrai  Cuperi,etc. — Herzog,  Real- 
Encykli>p.  s.  V. 

Theognostus.  A  person  of  this  name  is  said  by 
riiilip  of  Sida  (see  iXidwell,  Dissert,  in  Iren.  [Oxon. 
1689],  p.  488  sq.)  to  have  presided  over  the  catechetical 
school  of  Alexandria  in  the  second  half  of  the  3d  cen- 
tury. Photius  calls  him  an  Alexandrian  and  an  ex- 
egete;  and  he  was  unipiestionably  an  Origenist,  in  the 
strict  sense.  Photius  also  expressly  states  that  Theog- 
nostus shared  the  errors  of  Origon  with  respect  to  the 
Trinity,  and  termed  the  Son  Kr/rr/ici  (comp.  Dionys.  Al- 
exand.,  and  see  Athanasius,  De  BIrrsp/i.in  Spirit.  Sanc- 
tum ;  also  Origen,  De  Princ.  i,  3,  7,  63).  Theognostus 
wrote  seven  Ijooks  of  ////pot/ieses,  which,  according  to 
Photius,  constitute  a  doctrinal  work  constructed  in  the 
order  of  loci — (1)  of  God  the  Father  as  the  exclusive 
originator  of  the  world  (against  an  assumed  eternity  of 
matter);  (2)  of  the  Son;  (3)  of  the  Holy  Spirit;"  (4) 
of  angels  and  daimons;  (5  and  (!)  of  the  incarnation: 
(7)  of  the  world-order.  The  brief  extracts  from,  this 
work  which  were  preserved  by  Athanasius  in  De  Decrct, 
\ic.  Synod.  §  25,  and  a  fragment  from  that  father's  work 
.On  the  Blasphemy  nf  the  Holy  (IhosI  (Athau. /,;).  4  ad 
Scrap.  §  11)  may  be  found  in  Kouth,  Reliq.  Sacr.  iii, 
221  sq.  See  Galland,  liibl.  Vet.  Patr.  iii;  Guericke,  De 
Schola  Alexand.  (Halle,  1824),  i,  78;  ii,  325  sq. 


Theogony  (Sfoyovia),  the  name  given  in  ancient 
(ircece  to  a  class  of  poems  recounting  the  (jenealogy  of 
the  (jod.<.  Jlusauis  is  said  to  have  written  the  earliest 
Tlteogony;  but  his  work,  as  well  as  the  theogonies  of 
Orpheus  (q.  v.)  and  others,  have  perished;  that  of 
Ilesiod  being  the  oidy  one  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
This  has  been  translated  by  Thomas  Cook  (Lond.  1728, 
2  vols.  4to). 

Theologal.  Tlie  third  Lateran  Council,  held  in 
1179,  ordered  that  teachers  should  be  appointed  to  the 
various  churches  and  monasteries  who  should  instruct 
the  clergy,  and  be  rewarded  for  their  labors  with  suit- 
able benefices.  The  fourth  Lateran  Council  repeated 
this  ordinance,  and  provided  in  Canon  10  that  only  ca- 
pable men  should  be  appointed  in  cathedrals  and  con- 
vent churches,  who  should,  in  their  capacity  of  masters, 
assist  the  bishops  in  preaching,  hearing  confessions,  im- 
posing ecclesiastical  penalties,  and  otherwise  promoting 
the  welfare  of  Christians.  Canon  11  provided,  in  ad- 
dition, that,  where  the  means  of  a  church  permitted, 
a  good  teacher  of  grammar  should  be  appointed;  while 
metropolitan  churches  should  appoint  a  theologian, 
whose  business  it  should  be  to  instruct  the  clergy  and 
other  religionists  in  the  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture 
and  all  other  matters  which  are  important  to  the  care  of 
souls.  This  teacher  should  be  allowed  the  income  from 
a  prebend  so  long  as  he  continued  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  his  office,  but  should  not  rank  as  a  canon ;  and 
it  was  to  such  instructors  that  the  name  of  theolorjal 
was  given.  The  Council  of  Basle  ordered  the  more 
general  employment  of  theiihxjals.  See  Fortgesetzte 
Samml.  v.  alien  u.  neuen  theol.  Sachen  (  Leips.  1721  ), 
p.  9(58 ;  Mansi,  Sacr.  Cone.  Nova  et  A  mpliss.  Colleciio 
(Yenet-  1778),  xxii,  998  sq.  —  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop. 
s.  V. 

Theologia  G-ermanica  (the  German  title  is 
Biichlein  von  der  dtiitschen  Theologie')  is  the  title  of 
the  famous  theological  work,  by  an  unknown  author, 
which  was  discovered  by  Luther  and  published  for  the 
first  time  by  him  in  1516.  The  title  implies  merely 
that  it  is  a  German  theological  work,  and  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  asserting  the  spirit  of  exclusiveness  to 
which  Poiret  objecteil,  in  any  degree. 

The  contents  of  the  book  are  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  writings  of  Tauler,  Suso,  and  other  mystics 
connected  with  the  Friends  oj'  God  of  the  14th  century. 
Its  object  is  to  teach  self-renunciation,  the  laying-aside 
of  our  own  and  the  accomplishing  of  the  Divine  will. 
It  declares  that  only  our  self-will  separates  man  from 
God,  the  perfect  one;  it  was  self-will  that  changed  an- 
gels into  devils,  and  it  is  this  alone  which  feeds  the 
flames  of  hell.  Haughty  and  opinionated  minds,  it  as- 
serts, aim  at  perfection  in  other  ways  than  that  of  bn- 
milit}'  and  obedience.  In  this  their  conduct  resembles 
that  of  the  devil,  and  they  can  accordingly  end  only  in 
ruin.  Communion  with  God  is  to  be  had  only  when 
the  soul  passes  through  repentance  and  is  purified  from 
sin  and  selfishness,  thus  attaining  to  enlightenment. 
Love  and  the  practice  of  virtue  are  also  requisite  to 
true  enlightenment,  as  is,  in  addition,  a  cheerful  en- 
durance of  trials  and  temptations.  Thus  enlightened, 
a  soul  attains  to  union  with  God  and  enters  into  un- 
ending perfection. 

The  book  has  been  attributed  to  various  authors, e.g. 
Eblendus,  Taidcr,  etc.,  l>ut  without  authority.  Luther's 
preface  declares  that  it  was  written  by  a  priest  and 
custos  in  the  "Deutschherrn"  house  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main.  A  manuscript  copy,  discovered  by  Dr.  Keuss 
of  Wiirzburg,  calls  it  simpl}'  Der  Franctfurter.  Ham- 
borger,  in  Herzog,  Real-  Encyldop.  s.  v.,  thinks  that 
the  priest  Heinrich  of  Rridelheim  has  been  shown  be- 
yond controversy  to  l)e  its  author.  The  question  of 
authorship  is  a  difficult  one,  because  the  writer,  who 
was  associated  with  the  Friends  of  God,  xntewXwwaWw 
followed  the  custom  of  those  mystics  in  writing  anony- 
mously. 
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The  fact  that  Luther  first  gave  publicity  to  the  work 
caused  it  to  be  regarded  in  time  as  tlie  special  property 
of  Protestants.  The  Komish  Church  at  first  paid  no 
attention  to  it,  though  it  gave  occasion  to  the  Bavarian 
bishop  Pirstinger  to  write  a  Ten-tsche  Thtologey  from 
his  point  of  view.  In  March,  1621,  however,  the  Ger- 
man Theology  was  placed  on  the  Index.  A  recent  Ro- 
mish theologian,  Giinther,  has  charged  it  with  pan- 
theistic tendencies;  but  this  is  evidently  malicious, 
since  it  strains  the  language  of  a  book  which  does  not 
pretend  to  a  strictly  scientific  character  further  than 
the  case  will  warrant.  Luther's  edition  of  1516  was 
incomplete ;  but  the  second  edition  comprehended  the 
whole  work,  and  was  accompanied  with  a  preface  from 
his  pen.  Numerous  editions  followed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, Luther  himself  adding  five  to  those  already  men- 
tioned. The  most  desirable  edition  is  perhaps  that  of 
Johann  Arndt,  who  supplements  Luther's  preface  with 
an  excellent  one  by  himself  (1631).  The  manuscript 
discovered  by  Dr.  Reuss  was  edited  by  Dr.  I'feitfer,  of 
Vienna  (2d  ed.  1855).  This  version  is  more  complete 
than  Luther's,  particularly  in  the  first  third  and  near  the 
end  of  the  work.  Repeated  translations  have  been  made 
into  Low-German,  Flemish,  English,  Latin,  and  French  ; 
the  best -known  English  version  being  that  of  Miss 
Susanna  Winkworth,  with  preface  by  Rev.  C.  Kingsley, 
and  introduction  by  Prof.  Stowe  (Andover,  1856). — 
Lisco,  fleilslehre  der  Theologia  Germanica,  etc.  (Stutt- 
gart, 1857),  and  Herzog,  Real-Encykkq}.  s.  v. 

Theologian,  one  who  treats  of  theology,  or  the  sci- 
ence of  things  divine.  The  most  ancient  Greeks  used 
the  latter  terra  in  the  sense  of  narralio  de  deo,  and  those 
who  wrote  the  history  of  the  gods,  their  works  and  ex- 
ploits, were  called  BtoXoyoi.  Moses  is  called  by  Philo 
3-foXoyav  when  he  gives  the  history  of  the  creation. 
Among  the  Romans,  from  the  time  of  Numa  Pompilius 
to  that  of  the  emperors,  the  knowledge  and  worship 
of  the  gods  were  made  subservient  to  the  interests  of 
the  State.  Thus,  according  to  Augustine  {De  Civ.  Dei, 
vi,  1),  there  were  three  kinds  of  theology  —  the  j^oet- 
ical,  or  that  of  the  poets;  the  jjJii/sicdl,  or  that  of  the 
philosophers;  and  the  poli/ical,  or  that  of  the  legisla- 
tors. The  Greek  Christians  originally  designated  any 
deep  philosophical  apprehension  of  the  truths  of  relig- 
ion b\'  the  term  Gnosis  (knowledge),  which  was  op- 
posed to  Pistis  (faith).  First,  during  the  3d  and  4th 
centuries,  the  word  theologj^  came  into  use  especially 
in  connection  with  such  of  the  fathers  as  defended  the 
doctrine  of  the  deity  of  the  Logos.  In  this  sense  the 
evangelist  John  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  were  term- 
6,1  theologians.  During  the  same  period,  the  word  the- 
ology was  applied  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In 
the  century  following,  Thcodoret  widened  its  applica- 
tion by  applying  it  to  the  whole  circle  of  theoretical 
instruction  in  religion.  Finally,  in  the  12th  centur}-, 
Abelard,  in  his  Theologia  ChrisHana,  gave  the  word 
that  comprehensive  signification  it  still  bears,  as  ex- 
pressive not  onl)'  of  a  theoretical,  but  also  of  a  prac- 
tical, exposition  of  religious  truth.  In  general,  there- 
fore, theology  is  the  knowledge  of  God  carried  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection  in  respect  to  correctness, 
clearness,  and  evidence  of  which  it  is  susceptible  in  this 
world. 

Theology  is  divided  into  two  great  branches — (1) 
Natural,  or  that  which  relates  to  such  disclosures  of 
himself  as  God  has  made  in  the  outward  world ;  and 
(2)  Revealed,  or  such  as  he  has  made  through  his  spo- 
ken and  written  word.  Eminent  writers  in  the  latter 
department  of  theology,  as  Schleiermacher,  Hagenbach. 
Pelt,  (iodet,  and  others,  present  different  methods  of 
arranging  the  different  subjects  embraced  in  this  study. 
See  TnEOi,OGY.  The  arrangement  adopted  by  Dr.  J. 
M'Clintock  is  given  in  the  article  METiioDOi^ociV  (q.  v.). 
The  different  branches  are  discussed  under  their  several 
heads.  See  also  Apologetics  ;  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory; Ecclesiastical  Polity;  Ethics;  Polemics, 
etc. 


Theologus  i«  the  title  of  a  clerical  instructor  of  the 
clergy  associaleil  in  chapters,  etc.,  who  was  appointed, 
by  the  authority  of  several  councils,  to  teach  the  Holy 
Scriptures-,  the  Theologal  {(,\.  \ .). 

Theology  (from  ^toc,  God,  and  Xoyof,  discourse) 
is  not  to  be  interpreted  simply  as  its  etymology  re- 
quires, as  the  doctrine  of  God,  nor  yet  historically,  as 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  is  to  be  understood  with 
reference  to  a  definite  range  of  life  which  it  is  to  bring 
into  the  consciousness  and  apprehend  both  theoretical- 
ly and  practically.  Theology  is  not,  consequently,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion,  nor  of  the  self-con- 
sciousness of  God  in  man,  as  speculative  theology  is 
wont  to  speak,  nor  yet  of  the  feeling  of  the  Absolute. 
It  is  primarily  the  shaping  of  a  life  in  man  ;  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Steeustrnp,  the  Danish  divine,  it  is  an  inter- 
nal habit  which  lies  deeper  than  the  intellect.  This 
has  been  conceded  since  the  time  of  Sclileiermachcr 
with  reference  to  both  religion  and  theology.  Rudel- 
bach  describes  it  as  a  science  of  divine  things  mediated 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Viknar  teaches  that  true  theol- 
ogy is  esoteric  in  form,  because  truly  scientific ;  but  also 
practical,  because  it  involves  piety  and  the  entire  con- 
tents of  religion.  It  sustains  to  the  practical  life,  how- 
ever, only  the  relation  of  idea  to  practice.  The  heart 
of  the  Christian  life  is,  moreover,  not  religion,  but  the 
kingdom  of  God,  or  God's  organic  revelation  to  the 
world — the  Church  (see  Storr,  Schleiermacher,  Baum- 
garten-Crusius,  and  many  Romish  theologians;  also 
Kling,  in  Herzog,  Real-Encyllop.  xii,  600-606).  Theol- 
ogy thus  becomes  the  science  of  the  unfolded,  objective 
self-manifestation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  phenome- 
nal kingdom  of  God — a  practical  science  which  devel- 
ops progressively  and  side  by  side  with  that  kingdom. 
But  it  is  none  the  less  a  positive  science  also  through 
its  relation  to  the  kingdom.  Schleiermacher  (^Kurze 
Darstell.  etc.)  describes  Christian  theology  as  the  com- 
prehension of  all  that  scientific  knowledge  and  those 
scientific  methods  without  whose  possession  and  use  a 
harmonious  direction  of  the  Christian  Church,  i.  e.  a 
Christian  Church  government,  is  not  possible.  This 
definition  is,  however,  too  external;  for  in  the  material 
of  theology  all  truth  finds  its  goal,  and  that  fact  should 
be  expressed  in  its  definition.  Both  the  object  and  the 
scientific  character  of  theology  will  be  retained  if  the 
latter  be  defined  as  the  scientific  self-consciousness  of 
the  Church  with  reference  to  its  development  through 
the  Holy  Spirit,  or,  more  briefl}-,  its  self-consciousness 
with  res|>ect  to  its  self-edification. 

From  this  definition  theology  branches  out  into  par- 
ticular departments.  The  self-consciousness  has  for  its 
first  task  the  apprehension  of  the  Church  in  actuality 
by  determining  its  historical  origin,  development,  and 
present  state.  Historical  theology  is  the  historj'  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  consciously  apprehended.  It  subdi- 
vides into  the  three  special  branches  of  Sacred  History, 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Ecclesiastical  Statistics. 

The  determination  of  sources  and  portrayal  of  the 
outworking  and  development  of  the  leading  principles 
by  which  events  are  governed  are  of  primary  importance 
in  historical  study.  The  first  source  here  is  wholly 
unique,  being  the  might  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  The 
source  for  the  beginnings  of  the  Christian  Church  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  regulative  guide  and  vivifying  prin- 
ciple to  the  Church.  By  the  side  of  other  sources  it 
affords  knowledge  respecting  the  time  of  the  origin  of 
the  Old  Covenant,  and  its  development  until  it  became 
the  New,  and  it  possesses  unquestionable  authority  as 
the  earliest  witness  to  the  operative  power  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit  in  the  world,  and  consequently  as  its  medi- 
ating principle,  or  as  the  Bible,  the  only  sacred  book. 

The  first  part  of  historical  theology  is  consequently 
a  knowledge  respecting  the  Bible  (Biblical  theology,  in 
the  wider  meaning).  It  is  all-important  to  determine 
what  books  belong  to  the  Bible,  and  this  is  the  business 
of  the  Canon.  The  whole  Bible  is  to  be  authenticated 
both  in  its  parts  and  its  text ;  to  accomplish  this  is  the 
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work  of  historical  and  textual  rrilk'ism.  Introduction 
to  the  books  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Tests.  {ls(ii/o;/ics),oT, 
more  exactly,  the  I/iflori/  of  the  Cdiion  and  of  liiblkal 
IJtenitiire.  presents  the  collective  material  to  view,  and 
is  followed  by  p/illulor/ical  and  theolofjkal  exposition. 
The  scientific  conception  of  this  exjiository  work  is  Iler- 
meiieuties,  or  the  art  of  interpretation.  Tlie  history  of 
the  Word  of  God,  the  Divine  Revelation,  and  the  pres- 
entation of  its  contents  which  have  attained  to  their 
development  are  siven  in  Sacred  History  (and  Arclue- 
olouy)  and  in  Biblical  Dogmatics  and  Ethics— usually 
termed,  in  Germany,  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  and 
New  Tests.:  the  latter  being  the  final  and  gradually  de- 
veloping phase  of  the  Divine  Revelation,  whose  central 
point  is  the  establishing  of  the  kingdom  of  divine  grace 
through  Jesus  Christ.  This  science  is  theologico-his- 
torieal.  and  tlierefore  deals  largely  with  details,  e.g.  the 
particular  doctrinal  contents  of  separate  Old-Test,  books, 
etc. 

Personal  convictions  are  of  great  importance  in  this 
connection.  Without  being  rooted  in  the  Divine  Rev- 
elation, no  apprehension  of  its  meaning  is  possible. 
The  contents  of  the  Revelation  as  appropriated  both  by 
the  individual  and  the  Church  must  accordingly  be  re- 
ceived into  the  scientific  consciousness,  which  indicates 
the  task  of  scientific  tlmih'/i/.  The  latter,  however,  does 
not  derive  its  contents  directly  from  the  Bible,  but 
through  numerous  intermediate  agencies,  to  contem- 
plate which  is  the  work  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and, 
in  so  far  as  they  belong  to  the  present  age  of  the 
Church,  of  Ecclesiastical  Statistics. 

Ecclesiastical  History  portrays  the  history  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  in  time  from  the  founding  of  the  Christian 
Church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  to  the  present  day, 
having  the  end  of  prophecy  continually  in  view  as  its 
goal.  It  directs  its  attention  more  prominently  either 
to  the  outward  development  of  that  kingdom  in  the 
Church  and  the  life  as  renewed  and  inspired  by  Chris- 
tianity (Church  History),  or  to  the  consciousness  of 
that  development  and  its  contents — the  History  of  Doc- 
trines and  the  connected  History  of  Christian  Ethics, 
Literature,  and  Art.  The  study  of  Sources,  Geography, 
Chronology,  etc.,  likewise  involves  much  that  is  pecul- 
iar, and  requires  the  separate  theological  treatment  of 
those  branches,  in  consecpicnce  of  which  originate  Pa- 
tristics,  Ecclesiastical  Arclueology,  History  of  Liturgies, 
etc. 

The  present  not  only  forms  the  limit  of  development 
at  which  the  kingdom  of  God  has  arrived,  but  also  the 
ground  on  which  we  stand.  The  description  of  this 
ground  is  the  work  of  Ecclesiastical  Statistics.  It  in- 
cludes both  external  and  internal  conditions,  both  of 
the  faith  and  the  life,  and  gives  rise,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  Statistics  of  Churches  in  different  countries  and  of 
different  denominations  and  sects,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
Historical  Symbolics. 

Inquiry  into  the  faith  and  morals  of  different  denom- 
inations leads  from  Statistics  over  to  Systenidtic  Tkeolorjij. 
The  nature  of  the  latter  is  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  Christian  consciousness  as  based  on  a  new  life  in 
the  individual  and  tlie  race.  Tiie  development  of  that 
consciousness  into  scientific  knowledge  requires,  first,  an 
assured  recognition  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  manifested  in  Cliristianity ;  next, 
an  unfolding  of  the  contents  of  such  principles  in  sys- 
tematic form  ;  and,  finally,  a  recognition  of  the  relation 
i>f  this  knowledge  to  the  universe  t>f  human  knowledge. 
In  this  way  is  ol)tained  a  science  of  tlie  princijtles  and 
the  particular  phenomena  of  Christianity  as  they  are 
given  in  its  history  (the  science  of  Christian  principles 
or  fundamentals),  a  science  of  tlieir  doctrinal  and  ethi- 
cal contents  generally,  and  also  in  the  particular  confes- 
sions (thctical  theology),  and  a  philosophy  of  Christian- 
ity (parallel  to  the  philosophy  of  law  in  a  different  field 
of  ethics). 

As  Systematic  Theology  does  not  proceed  from  the 
Christian  convictions  of  the  individual,  but  from  those 


of  tlie  entire  Church  or  of  one  of  its  subordinate  parts, 
it  provides  room  fur  Ecclesiastical  Tradition.  The  start- 
ing-point is  the  iilea  of  the  kingdom  of  (iod  which  rests 
on  tlie  Word  of  (iod  as  objectively  presented  to  us  iii 
the  Canon,  as  approved  in  the  heart  in  the  character  of 
Christ,  and  as  given  in  Tradition  in  the  forms  of  faith, 
custom,  constitution,  and  methods.  The  consummation 
is  in  the  Dogma,  in  which  God's  kingdom  is  the  object 
of  the  scientific  consciousness  of  the  general  Church,  or, 
under  historical  limitations,  assumes  a  definite  form  in 
the  particular  denomination  (Denominational  Principles 
or  Systematic  Symbolics).  At  this  point  the  doctrinal 
consciousness  discovers  its  variation  from  the  systems 
of  other  denominations  and  of  morbid  apparitions  with- 
in the  Church  to  which  it  belongs.  The  latter  obser- 
vation gives  rise  to  Polemics,  or,  better,  the  Discussion 
of  ethical  and  doctrinal  excrescences  in  the  Church 
(analogous  to  pathology  in  medicine). 

The  ground  has  thus  been  pre])ared  for  the  founding 
and  establishing  of  Thetical  Theology',  the  confessional 
Dogmatics  and  Ethics  as  traditionally  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  underlying  faith.  Here  the  dogma,  in  its 
character  of  scriijtural  truth  subjectively  apprehended 
and  handed  down  in  the  Church  by  authoritative  tra- 
dition, attains  to  its  complete  development;  and  here 
the  various  doctrines  are  combined  into  a  system  through 
tlie  labors  of  critical,  religiously  ethical,  and  systematic 
scholars.  The  true  relation  is  accurately  indicated  by 
the  oxymoron  in  the  phrase  "the  science  of  the  faith." 
Unquestionable  certainty  is  given  in  the  faith,  but  the 
mind  transmutes  this  successively  and  partially  into 
knowledge. 

This  dogmatico-ethical  process  begets  a  system  of 
knowledge  respecting  God  and  divine  things.  This 
constitutes  Speculative  Theology,  the  last  result  of  a  phi- 
losophy of  Christianity  which  was  conceived  in  mysti- 
cism, unfolded  in  theosophy,  sifted  by  criticism,  and 
formed  by  speculation,  and  now  presents  Christianity 
with  the  science  of  it  as  the  centre  and  goal  of  all  cult- 
ure and  as  the  crown  of  the  scientific  labors  of  the  en- 
tire liimian  race.  Christianity  is  here  presented  as  a 
religion,  and  as  the  highest  manifestation  of  religion, 
and  also  as  the  complete  realization  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth  through  a  progressive  development  which 
reaches  down  to  the  final  consummation ;  and  in  this 
light  Christianity  is  presented  as  the  central  feature  in 
the  philosophy  of  human  history. 

The  duty  of  the  Church  to  insure  its  own  edification 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  into  protn- 
inence  here,  as  it  does  in  the  historical  department. 
That  edification  is  Ecclesiastical  Praxis,  and  the  scien- 
tific understanding  of  its  foundations  and  methods  con- 
stitutes Practical  Theology,  the  third  principal  branch 
of  theological  science.  The  starting-point  of  this  sci- 
ence is  the  energy  of  the  Christian  life  which  is  to  l)e 
perfected.  Practical  theology  is  the  science  of  human 
operations  witliiii  the  kingdom  of  God  and  as  enabled 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  end  that  that  kingdom  may 
be  fully  developed.  Only  through  God  can  we  arrive 
at  God,  in  knowledge  as  in  feeling  or  in  practice. 

The  setting-forth  of  these  fundamentals,  and  of  the 
methods  by  wliich  the  organism  of  God's  kingdom,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Church,  is  to  be  erected  on  them,  is  the 
work  of  tiie  science  of  Ecclesiastical  Foimdations,  other- 
wise the  science  of  the  principles  of  Practical  Theology, 
which  finds  its  completion  in  the  science  of  Church  or- 
ganization. We  next  discover  a  separate  department 
of  Church  law,  which  constitutes  the  second  jnirt  of 
Practical  Theology,  and  subdivides  into  Church  law  and 
Cliurch  government  (in  a  restricted  sense.  Church  poli- 
ty; in  an  unrestricted,  the  care  of  soids).  The  process 
<if  self-edification  under  the  Holy  Spirit's  infiuence, 
moreover,  gives  rise  to  a  recognition  of  the  means 
through  which  this  is  achieved,  and  therein*  originated 
a  //(i/v/ technical  part,  covering  the  theories  of  art  meth- 
ods in  the  different  Christian  churches,  which  are  knowr, 
with  reference  to  the  shaping  of  the  external  forms  of 
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worship  so  that  they  may  represent  the  worship  of  the 
inner  man,  as  Liturgies;  with  reference  to  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Word  of  God,  as  Homiletics  or  Keryktics; 
with  reference  to  the  training  of  the  young,  as  Chris- 
tian PiBdagogics  and  Catechetics;  with  reference  to  the 
conversion  of  heathen  and  other  false  religionists,  as 
Halieutics  and  Theory  of  Missions;  and  with  reference  to 
the  organization  of  scientific  instruction  for  the  Church, 
as  Ecclesiastical  Pffideutics,  which  has  to  do  with  the 
Christian  organization  of  institutions  of  learning,  as  the 
placing  of  theological  faculties  in  universities,  the  found- 
ing of  theological  seminaries,  etc.  Theological  litera- 
ture cannot,  of  course,  be  brought  within  any  rule,  but 
may  be  classified  in  conformity  with  its  manner  of  en- 
tering upon  the  arena  of  the  Christian  and  the  Church 
life.— Herzog,  Real-EncyUop.  s.  v.     See  Theologian. 

See  Ve\t,Thevl.  Encyklop.  (Hamb.  and  Gotha,  1843), 
with  whose  theory  the  above  article  is  substantially 
agreed.  See  Encyclopedia  of  Theology,  with  the 
literature  there  referred  to. 

THEOLOGY,  Biblical.    See  Biblical  Theology. 

THEOLOGY,  Dogmatical.  See  Dogmatical 
Theology. 

THEOLOGY,  Exegetical.  See  Exegetical  The- 
ology. 

THEOLOGY,  Natural.    See  Natural  Theology. 

THEOLOGY,  New  England;  including  "New 
Divinity,"  "  Edvvardean  Divinity,"  "  llopkinsianism," 
etc. 

L  Oru/in  and  Development.  —  The  original  theology 
of  New  England  was  the  strict  Calvinism  of  the  Ke- 
formed  standards.  In  1G48  the  Westminster  Confession 
was  formally  adopted  by  the  synod  convened  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  it  remained  the  standard  of  faith  for  all 
"the  New  English  churches"  until  1680,  when  "the 
elders  and  messengers  of  the  churches  in  the  colony 
of  the  JMassachusetts  in  New  England"  substituted  the 
confession  drawn  up  by  the  Congregationalists  of  the 
mother  countrv,  and  known  as  the  "  Savoy  Confession." 
In  1708  the  Comiecticut  churches  made  the  same  change. 
This  substitution  was  in  neither  case  demanded  by  a 
changed  theological  sentiment  in  the  churches,  the  Sa- 
voy Confession  being  almost  word  for  word  identical 
with  the  Westminster,  except  on  points  connected  with 
Church  polity.  Its  Calvinism  was  equally  strict.  Not 
long  after  this,  however,  strong  and  independent  minds 
began  to  appear  in  the  ranks  of  the  New  England  min- 
istry, whose  philosophical  acumen  and  practical  earnest- 
ness could  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  theological  system 
which  to  them  seemed  palpably  inconsistent  in  parts, 
and  morally  paralyzing  as  a  whole.  These,  prompted 
partly  by  their  own  subjective  difficulties,  and  partly  by 
the  exigences  and  influences  of  the  period  which  wit- 
nessed the  rise  of  New  England  Unitarianism,  the  in- 
troduction of  Universalism,  the  visits  of  Charles  Wes- 
ley and  George  Whitetield,  the  planting  of  Methodism, 
the  Eevolutionary  War,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
New  England  states,  the  defection  from  orthodoxy  of 
Harvard  College  and  the  largest  churches  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  end  of  the  compulsory  support  of  religion 
by  taxes,  the  fall  of  the  Lockean  and  the  rise  of  a  tran- 
scendental school  of  philosophy,  the  extension  of  the 
Baptist  and  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Protestant 
Episcopal  churches  over  all  the  New  England  States, 
the  foiniding  of  the  noble  missions  of  the  American 
Board  —  not  to  mention  remoter  and  less  important 
events — commenced  a  series  of  modifications  in  the  tra- 
ditional Calvinistic  system  of  doctrine  designed  to  ren- 
der it  more  rational,  more  palatable  to  the  believer,  and 
more  easily  defensible  against  the  assailant.  The  proc- 
ess has  been  going  forward  with  a  good  degree  of  stead- 
iness ever  since  the  days  of  president  Edwards.  One 
has  suggested  change  in  one  part,  another  in  another; 
one  has  brought  forward  a  metaphysical  novelty,  an- 
other a  theological  one,  a  third  an  ethical ;  liberal  and 


progressive  influences  have  become  incorporated  in  or- 
gans and  institutions;  free  pulpits  have  popularized  the 
various  innovations;  new  generations  have  grown  up 
under  the  inriuence  of  the  improved  doctriuation ;  in 
short,  an  almost  complete  theological  revolution  has 
gradually  taken  place.  In  their  earliest  development, 
the  more  generally  received  of  these  new  views  were 
styled  "New-light  Divinity;"  then  "New  Divinity," 
afterwards  "Edwardean;"  sometimes  "  Hopkiiitonian" 
or  "Hopkinsian."  From  the  fact  that  Edwards,  Hop- 
kins, West,  and  Catlin  resided  in  Berkshire  County,  the 
system  was  at  one  time  called  "  Berkshire  Divinity." 
When  embraced  in  Great  Britain  by  Andrew  Fuller, 
Dr.  Kyland,  Robert  Hall,  Sutcliffe,  Carey,  Jay,  and  Ers- 
kine,  it  was  called  "  American  Theology,"  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  European  systems.  In  this  country  it  has 
often  been  denominated  "New  England  Theology,"  in 
order  to  discriminate  it  from  systems  that  have  prevail- 
ed in  other  parts  of  the  land.  This  term,  however,  is 
far  from  satisfactory,  partly  because  the  New  England 
theology  of  to-day  is  very  different  from  the  New  Eng- 
land theology  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  part- 
ly because,  in  speaking  of  the  New  England  theology 
of  recent  times,  the  term  must  be  used  in  a  sense  suf- 
ficiently wide  and  vague  to  include  differing  types  of 
doctrine  historically  associated  with  various  individual 
divines  and  witli  the  Andover,  New  Haven,  and  East 
Windsor  (now  Hartford)  schools. 

The  precise  relation  sustained  by  the  elder  Edwards 
(1703-58)  to  this  theological  development  has  long  been, 
and  still  remains,  a  subject  of  controversy.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  most  a<lvaneed  new  views  are  anxious  to* 
claim  him  as  the  real  father  of  the  whole  movement, 
while  the  Olil-school  writers,  with  equal  zeal,  endeavor 
to  guard  the  good  man's  memory  from  so  "  slanderous" 
an  allegation.  The  former  appeal  to  the  "  Ten  Im- 
provements in  Theology,"  enumerated  by  the  younger 
Edwards  ( Ifo/ViS,  i,  481)  as  having  been  "made  by  his 
father,"  and  claim  that  such  a  list  entitles  their  author 
to  the  very  first  rank  among  the  iimovators  upon  New 
England  orthodoxy.  The  latter  find  in  this  enumera- 
tion of  the  younger  Edwards  only  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  its  author  to  magnify  the  number  and  character  of 
his  father's  theological  novelties,  in  order  the  better  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  his  own  more 
radical  and  dangerous  ones.  One  writer  (in  Princeton 
Rev.  Oct.  1858)  has  attempted  to  show  that  president 
Edwards's  only  deviations  from  the  current  Calvinism 
of  his  age  were  confined  to  two  points — viz.,  he  held  to 
mediate  instead  of  immediate  imputation  ;  and,  secondly, 
advocated  "  an  eccentric  philosophical  theory  of  virtue." 
The  true  state  of  the  case  would  seem  to  be  that  Ed- 
wards, without  intending  to  initiate,  or  even  to  occasion, 
such  a  grand  revolution,  reallv  advanced  principles  and 
made  statements  which  afterwards  suggested,  and  al- 
most logically  necessitated,  the  peculiar  views  and  even 
phraseology  of  his  successors  (see  Park,  On  the  Rise  of 
the  Edivardean  Theory  of  the  Atonement). 

To  present  a  complete  delineation  of  New  England 
theology,  it  would  be  necessary  to  write  a  critical  his- 
tory of  New  England  speculation.  Contributions  and 
modifying  influences  have  come  from  so  many  sources 
that  even  then  it  would  be  exceedingly  difhcult  to  ap- 
portion to  each  of  the  original  elaborators  his  precise 
due.  This  difficulty  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  inti- 
macy of  the  relations  which  subsisted  among  them.  So 
close  were  those  relations  that  in  some  instances  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  determine  the  real  authorship  of 
important  modifications.  F^dwards.  Bellamy,  and  Hop- 
kins, the  "great  triumvirate  of  New  Englantl  theologi- 
ans," were  not  merely  contemporaries,  they  were  confi- 
dential friends,  reciprocal  teachers  and  learners,  mutual 
givers  and  receivers,  allied  investigators  of  divine  truth. 
Each  had  peculiarities  of  belief,  each  held  fast  to  the 
substance  of  the  old  Calvinistic  system;  but  there  was 
substantial  agreement  in  much  that  was  new  and  revo- 
lutionary.    For  many  years  they  enjoyed  the  most  fa- 
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vorablc  opportunities  for  the  interchange  of  sentiments, 
niiuual  .siinmlatiun,  and  intiiicncc.  Their  relations  to 
the  j^eneration  succeeding  were  also  intimate.  The 
first  was  father  of  Dr.  Edwards,  the  second  his  theologi- 
cal teacher,  the  third  was  his  most  valued  counsellor, 
and  was  intimately  associated  with  him  in  the  exami- 
nation of  his  father's  MSS.  West  was  a  contidential 
companion  uf  Bellamy  ami  Hopkins,  intimate  also  with 
l>rs.  Kdwards,  Sinallev,  and  Kmmons.  Through  Dr. 
I'^dwards  the  spirit  of  the  triumvirate  was  transmitted 
to  his  jjupils  Dwight  and  Gritlin,  to  his  friends  IJackus 
and  Smalley.  bmalley  was  a  pupil  of  Hellamy,  the  in- 
structor of  Emmons,  the  friend  of  Hopkins  antl  West. 
To  ascertain  the  exact  contribution  of  any  one  of  these 
to  the  actual  development  is  evidently  a  task  of  the 
greatest  dilHculty. 

About  the  year  175G  there  were  four  or  five  clergy- 
men whose  views  had  come  to  be  jiopularly  distinguish- 
ed as  ••  Edwardean."  In  ITTo  the  number  had  increased, 
according  to  Dr.  Stiles,  to  about  forty-live.  During  this 
vear  Dr.  Hopkins  published  his  Iiiquiri/  into  the  Nature 
of  True  Huliness.  elaborating  the  Edwardean  theory 
more  perfectly  than  Edwards  had  done  ;  and,  in  a  volu- 
minous appendix,  defending  it  against  the  objections 
which  Mr.  Hart  and  others  had  published  against  it. 
Thenceforth  the  Edwardeaiis  were  generally  denomi- 
nated ''Hopkinsians.'"  This  new  term,  though  first  ap- 
jilied  to  the  New  Divinity  with  special  reference  to  its 
iloctriue  of  the  utter  sinfulness  of  all  acts  preceding  re- 
generation, was  soon  used  to  designate  all  Calvinistic 
divines  who  favored  the  doctrines  of  general  atonement, 
natural  ability,  the  active  nature  of  all  holiness  and  sin, 
and  the  justice  of  God  in  imputing  to  men  none  but 
their  own  personal  transgressions.  Their  number  in 
179t),  according  to  Dr.  Hopkins,  was  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred. Dr.  Stiles  enumerates  as  among  the  champions  of 
the  new  system  in  1787  the  two  Edwardses,  Bellamy, 
Hoiikins.  Trumbull,  Smalley,  Judson,  Spring,  Kobinson 
(lather  of  Dr.  Edward  Robinson),  Strong,  Dwight,  Em- 
mons. In  1799  Hopkins  appended  the  names  of  West, 
Levi  Hart,  Backus,  presidents  Balch  and  Fitch.  A  later 
)ien  has  added  the  honored  names  of  Dr.  Catlin,  presi- 
dent .\ppleion,  and  Dr.  Austin.  At  the  present  time 
the  pecidiarities  of  New-school  New  England  theology 
liave  very  general  prevalence  in  the  orthodox  Con- 
gregational churches  of  the  New  England  and  West- 
ern States,  and  are  favored  by  many  in  other  Calvinis- 
tic bodies.  They  are  taught  in  the  theological  semi- 
naries of  Andover,  New  Haven,  Bangor,  and  Chicago. 
They  are  disseminated  by  quarterly  and  other  organs 
of  marked  ability,  among  which  the  Bihl'wtheca  Sacra 
and  The  New-Englunder  hold  the  first  rank.  They 
have  alTected  the  current  theological  teachings  of  the 
IJaptist  churches  not  a  little;  and  the  great  schism  which 
divided  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1837  was  chiefly 
traceable  to  their  influence  in  that  communion.     See 
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II.  Rdation  to  Orir/inal  Calviiiism. — The  metaphysi- 
cal and  ethical  principles  accepted  by  the  New-school 
representatives  of  modern  New  England  theology,  and 
fundameinal  to  their  system  of  doctrine,  are  the  follow- 
ing: (1.)  There  is  a  radical  distinction  between  necessi- 
ty and  certainty.  ('>.)  All  sin  is  of  an  active  and  vol- 
untary nature;  the  same  is  true  of  all  holiness.  (3.) 
Although  in  every  exercise  the  human  will  possesses 
the  natural  power  of  contrary  choice,  still,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  invariably  determined  by  motives.  In  oth- 
er words,  although  the  will  always  am  choose  the  least 
apparent  good,  it  always  rrill  choose  the  greatest  appar- 
ent good.  (4.)  Nattiral  ability  must  in  all  cases  eipial 
obligation.  (.5.)  Moral  character  or  deserts  are  in  no 
case  transferable.  In  logically  adhering  to  these  prin- 
ciples and  such  as  these  in  all  their  theological  applica- 
tions, the  Edwardean  divines  have  deviated  from  the 
old  Calvinistic  system  in  the  following  important  theo- 
logical, anthropological,  and  soteriological  points: 

1.  J'redeslination.—Thcv  do  not  teach  that  God  de- 


crees the  volitions  of  moral  agents  in  such  a  sense  as  to 
make  those  volitions  necessary,  but  only  that  he  has  ue- 
termined  so  to  make  and  place  men  that  they  will  act 
just  as  the}' do.  In  this  manner  God's  decrees  secure 
the  certainty  of  men's  choices,  but  do  not  secure  their 
necessity.  He  predetermines  all  that  lies  back  of  the 
volition  —  the  sensibilities  of  the  agent  and  whatever 
may  act  on  these — which  predetermination  enables  him 
to  foresee  the  result.  At  the  same  time,  the  agent  is 
able  in  any  case  to  choose  otherwise  than  he  actually 
does;  and  ought  to  make  a  holy  choice  even  where  God 
foresees  that  the  choice  will  be  sinful,  and  actually  de- 
crees to  do  that  which  will  in  fact  result  in  the  sinful 
choice  or  to  omit  that  which  would  prevent  it. 

2.  Orif/inal  Sin. — Denying  that  there  can  be  any  ill 
desert  prior  to  personal  transgression,  they  repudiate 
the  old  Calvinistic  doctrine  respecting  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  guilt  to  his  posterity,  both  in  its  mediate  and 
immediate  forms,  with  their  realistic  and  diathetic  jus- 
tifications or  theodicies.  In  its  place  they  maintain  that, 
in  consequence  of  Adam's  transgression,  all  men  are  so 
made  and  placed  that  they  will  uniformly,  certainlv,  but 
freely,  choose  wrong  rather  than  right.  This  constitu- 
tion is  not  sin,  but  merely  the  sure  occasion  of  it. 

3.  The  Atonement. — (I.)  As  to  its  nature,  they  teach 
that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  a  satisfaction,  not  to 
the  distributive,  but  only  to  the  general,  justice  of  Go<l. 
He  suffered  not  the  exact  penalty  of  the  law,  but  pains 
substituted  for  that  penalty  and  answering  its  purpose 
in  the  securement  of  the  ends  of  the  moral  goverinnent. 
(2.)  As  to  the  rjroimd  of  its  necessity.  The  necessity  for 
an  atonement  was  governmental,  not  arbitrary  or  onto- 
logical.  (3.)  Fruits:  {a)  simply  release  from  the  curse 
of  the  law,  and  thus  mediately  the  blessings  to  the  re- 
ception of  which  that  curse  was  a  bar  (Emmons),  or  (6), 
all  blessings  whatsoever  (Griffin  and  the  main  body). 
(4.)  Extent.  The  atonement  was  not  designed  for  the 
elect  alone,  but  was  made  for  all  men  as  truly  as  for 
any. 

4.  Justification  does  not  consist  in  any  real  or  hypo- 
thetical transfer  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to  the 
believer,  but  in  pardoning  his  sins  for  Christ's  sake  and 
treating  him  as  if  innocent  (Emmons),  as  if  holv  (main 
body). 

fi.  Rerieneration. — Objecting  to  old  Calvinistic  descrip- 
tions of  this  work,  the  New  England  theologians  define 
it  («)  as  a  divine  communication  of  a  new  spiritual  taste 
or  relish  (elder  Edwards,  Dwight,  etc.) ;  or  (b),  as  a  spir- 
itual illumination  (Bellamy);  or  (c),  as  a  (human)  change 
of  governing  purpose  under  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Taylor,  Finney,  etc.);  or  (rf),  as  a  gradual  con- 
version by  the  moral  suasion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (pecul- 
iar to  Gilbert  and  his  sympathizers) ;  or  (e),  as  that 
radical  change  of  the  soul  which  is  produced  by  the  in- 
terposition of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  which  consists  in  a 
change  in  the  balance  of  the  sensibilities  and  a  change 
of  preference  from  wrong  to  right  (Prof.  Park);  or  (_/'), 
as  a  restoration  of  that  life-communion  with  which  (iod 
was  lost  by  sin  (Bushnell).  Professor  Park  would  ap- 
ply the  term  regeneration  to  the  work  instantaneously 
wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
and  the  term  conversion  to  the  first  holy  act  of  the  soul 
itself,  the  work  of  God  preceding  the  free  act  of  the 
soul  in  the  order  of  nature,  though  not  of  lime.  By 
some  the  soul  in  this  change  is  called  wholly  active 
(Emmons,  Spring,  Pond);  by  others,  wholly  passive 
(Smallev,  Burton);  bv  others,  both  active  and  passive 
(Park).' 

6.  Perseverance. — The  elect  can  fall  away  after  regen- 
eration, even  totally  and  finally,  but  never  will.  This 
is  maintained  by  most  on  purely  Biblical,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  psychological,  grounds. 

Other  points  might  be  adduced  on  which  original 
Calvinism  and  the  new  tenets  are  far  from  accordant ; 
but  these  are  the  most  fundamental,  and  the  differences 
above  indicated  will  be  foimd  a  key  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem.    Perhaps  nothing  better  illustrates  the  spirit  of 
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the  two  than  their  respective  views  of  the  final  end  of 
(iod  in  creation  and  providence.  According;  to  Old  Cal- 
vinism, that  end— the  end  to  whicli  all  minor  ones  are 
subordinated — is  the  manifestation  of  God's  character, 
particularly  his  justice  and  mercy,  to  intelligent  creat- 
ures; according  to  Dr.  Taylor,  of  New  Haven,  as  under- 
stood by  many,  it  is  the  production  of  the  largest  amount 
of  happiness  possible,  holiness  being  simply  a  means 
thereto;  according  to  Andover,  and  perhaps  the  main 
body  of  New  England  Calvinists  of  the  New  School,  it 
is  the  securement  of  the  largest  amount  of  holiness,  the 
highest  happiness  being  simply  a  natural  consequence. 
(But  see  a  somewhat  different  representation  of  Taylor's 
views  by  president  I'orter  in  The  Ktto-Enylander  for 
18G0,  p.  726-773.) 

The  controversy  respecting  the  "  Doings  of  the  Un- 
regenerate"  has  been  quite  too  prominent  in  the  historj' 
and  development  of  this  New  Divinity  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  There  have  been  three  theories:  (1.) 
That  man  is  under  obligation  to  repent  at  once,  and 
that  all  moral  choices  before  repentance  are  sinful  and 
must  be  utterly  forbidden  (Emmons,  S()riiig,  Park).  ('2.) 
That  man  is  under  obligation  to  repent  immediately, 
but  he  may  perform  preliminary  acts  which  are  neither 
sinful  nor  holy,  and  hence  are  not  forbidden  (Taylor). 
(3.)  (Corresponding  with  the  Old-school  theory)  That 
while  all  acts  of  choice  are  sinful  before  repentance,  it 
is  still  right  to  exhort  men  to  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain acts  before  repentance,  as  this  is  the  most  probable 
method  of  securing  their  repentance  (Dwight). 

III.  Relation  to  Original  A  rmmianism. — Tlie  repre- 
sentatives of  old-fashioned  Calvinism  have  often  charged 
that  the  modifications  introduced  by  the  Edwardean  di- 
vines have  simply  brought  about  a  substitution  of  the 
Arminian  system  for  the  Calvinistic  one  of  the  primi- 
tive New  England  churches.  The  teachings  of  New 
England  theology  with  respect  to  the  absolute  depend- 
ence of  individual  salvation  upon  individual  divine  elec- 
tion, as  also  with  respect  to  "special"  grace  and  to 
human  ability  considered  apart  from  the  gracious  aids 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  do  not  sustain  this  charge;  but  in  al- 
most every  other  principle  and  doctrine  the  allegation  is, 
in  our  vievv,  susceptible  of  the  fullest  substantiation. 

1.  Take  the  ''rive  points"  of  the  original  Arminian 
CJntrovers}'.  The  Calvinists  affirmed  and  the  Armin- 
ians  denied  (1)  that  the  decrees  of  God  respecting  the 
eternal  salvation  or  damnation  of  individual  men  are 
irrespective  of  the  use  they  may  make  of  their  own 
freedom;  (2)  that  in  the  divine  purpose  and  by  divine 
decree  the  benefits  of  the  atonement  are  limited  to  un- 
conditionally elected  individuals;  (3)  that  in  conse- 
quence of  original  sin  all  persons  naturally  engendered 
from  Adam  are  in  such  a  condition  of  spiritual  death 
that  without  that  effectual  calling  and  supernatural 
renovation  which  is  by  divine  decree  limited  to  the 
elect  they  can  do  absolutely  nothing  either  towards 
the  fulfilment  of  God's  law  or  towards  an  effectual  ap- 
propriation of  the  benefits  of  redemption  ;  (4)  that  those 
gracious  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  are  adapted 
and  sufficient  to  lead  a  sinner  to  true  repentance  and 
salvation  are  restricted  to  a  portion  of  the  race,  name- 
ly, to  the  unconditionally  elect:  and  (5)  that  true  be- 
lievers cannot,  by  any  possibility,  totally  and  finally  fall 
from  grace.  In  every  one  of  these  memorable  issues 
of  the  Remonstrant  and  Contra-Remonstrant  parties 
the  re|)resentatives  of  New  England  theology  stand 
with  the  original  Arminians. 

2.  The  same  metaphysical  and  ethical  principles  un- 
derlie the  two  systems.  We  will  review  them  in  the 
order  before  given :  (1.)  Certainty  as  distinguished 
from  necessity.  This  was  a  favorite  Arminian  distinc- 
tion (see  Arminius,  i,  280,  281;  iii,  402,  411,  416,  423, 
425;  Epistolm  Theolofficce,  epist.  xix,  Ikxii  [Arminius]; 
Curcelteus,  p.  774,  etc. ).  (2.)  Active  and  voluntary 
nature  of  sin  and  holiness,  universally  maintained  by 
the  Arminian  divines  (see.  for  instance,  Episcopius,  ii, 
92  b;  CurcelliEus,  p.  136,  137,  902,  904;  Limborch,  II, 


xxiii,  15;  III,  iv,  8;  V,  iii,  2).  (3.)  Self-determination 
in  view  of  motives.  According  to  New -school  New 
England  theology,  the  will  invariably  chooses  the 
greatest  apparent  good.  This  may  be  deemed  incom- 
patible with  Arminian  principles.  Properly  explained, 
however,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so.  The  theory  is  not 
that  the  will  invariably  chooses  the  greatest  7-eal  good 
proffered  for  chnicc,  nor  even  the  greatest  aj^parent 
good  as  estimated  by  the  cool  exercise  of  judgment,  but 
simply  that  it  chooses  that  good  which  appears  to  the 
subject,  organized,  circumstanced,  and  disposed  as  he  is, 
as  most  desirable.  It  is  only  saying,  in  other  words,  that 
a  man  invariably  chooses  just  as  under  the  circumstances 
at  that  moment  the  state  of  his  mind  prompts  him  to 
choose.  But,  {a),  the  Arminian  authorities  never  denied 
this  position.  They  denied  that  the  mere  absence  of  co- 
action  constituted  liberty  (Episcopius,  1,356,357  a) ;  but 
New  England  divines  do  the  same.  They  denied  that 
mere  spontaneity  is  liberty  in  its  full  sense  (ibid.  p.  198  b; 
Curcellieus,  p.  158, 159) ;  but  the  New  England  divines  do 
the  same.  They  denied,  as  did  Leibnitz,  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  will  is  invariably  determined  "  ab  ultimo  judi- 
cio  rationis  practico"  (Episcopius,  i,  209  b  sq. ;  Curcelte- 
us,  p.  985 ;  Limborch,  p.  131,  etc.)  ;  but  in  the  form  pro- 
pounded to  them,  the  divines  of  New  England  would  in 
like  manner  repudiate  it.  They  denied  that  the  will  is 
necessarily  determined  by  motives;  but  this  doctrine  is 
rejected  with  equal  explicitness  by  champions  of  New- 
school  New  England  theology,  (t.)  The  will  in  all 
rational  clioices  invariably  acts  in  view  of  a  good  {V.\n- 
scopius,  i,  202  b,  et  al.).  (c.)  The  will  is  able  to  choose 
the  least  apparent  good.  This  follows  from  the  Armin- 
ian doctrine  of  power  to  the  contrary.  It  is  also  illus- 
trated in  choices  between  objects  of  equal  apparent  de- 
sirableness. "Si  paria  offerat,  quorum  alterum  tantinn 
eligendum  est,  libertas  (ilenaria  locum  habebit"  (ibid, 
p.  207).  ((/.)  In  all  deliberate  choices  men  ordinarie 
follow  the  decision  of  the  judgment;  when  not,  it  is 
because  "alia  qutcdam  causa  impediat"  (ibid.  De  Libera 
ArUtrio,  VIII,  ix).  (e.)  They  will  never  choose  evil 
as  evil,  or  "sub  ratione  mali"  (ibid,  i,  215  b,  318  sq.). 
(_/".)  Though  the  will  does  not  invariably  choose  the 
greatest  good  according  to  the  decision  of  the  judg- 
ment, it  does  in  all  rational  choices  invariably  choose 
that  good  which  seems  the  most  desirable  to  the  whole 
man.  This  doctrine  seems  to  be  clearly  implied  in  cap. 
X  of  Episcopius,  Examen  Sententim  Cameronis.  The 
apparent  contradiction  found  in  cap.  viii  of  his  Respon- 
sio  ad  Defensioneni  Cameronis  is  easily  solved  by  ob- 
serving that  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Episcopius,  as 
according  to  that  of  the  New  England  divines,  the  will 
does  not  invariably  follow  the  dictate  of  reason,  nor  in- 
variably follow  the  dictate  of  the  natura  appetitiva, 
both  which  maintenances  are  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  doctrine  in  question — to  wit,  that  the  will  invariably 
chooses  the  good  which  to  the  whole  man  under  the  in- 
ward and  outward  conditions  seems  the  most  desirable. 
On  this  point,  then,  so  far  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New- 
school  divines  of  New  England  from  being  incompati- 
ble with  Arminian  teachings  that,  on  the  contrary,  that 
doctrine  finds  in  Remonstrant  literature  some  of  its 
earliest  and  most  carefidly  guarded  enunciations.  (4.) 
Obligation  cannot  transcend  ability— an  axiom  with  the 
Arminians  (see  Arminius,  Declai-atio,  passim;  Curcel- 
Iseus,  p.  96  b;  also  VII,  ix,  passim;  Limborch,  III,  iv, 
7,  etc.).  Here  we  may  remark  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  natural  and  inoral  ability  is  much  older 
than  its  emergence  in  New  England  theology,  being 
clearly  laid  down  in  several  of  the  elder  Arminian  di- 
vines (see  Episcopius,  ii,  94  a;  Curcellajus,  p.  156,  421). 
(5.)  Intransferableness  of  moral  character  and  deserts, 
strongly  asserted  by  Episcopius,  ii,  151  b;  by  Curcel- 
Iffius,  p".  131-137,  424,  470,  896-902;  by  Limborch,  V, 
Ixxvii,  18;  III,  iii,  11,  etc. 

3.  In  positive  theolorjical,  anthropological,  and  soteri- 
olor/ical  teachings  the  two  systems  are  in  marked  accord. 
(1.)  The  Decrees  of  God.— The  New-school  divines  of 
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New  England  hold  to  a  universal  foreordination,  ab- 
solute as  respects  all  divine  acts,  off'ectual  as  regards  all 
consequences  of  those  acts.  One  of  the  consequences 
of  those  acts  is  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
human  freedom.  What  said  Arminian  theology?  (a.) 
All  divine  acts  are  absolutely  decreed — "  Deus  nihil 
facit,  nisi  prius  apud  se  id  decrcverit  facere"  (Curcel- 
la;us,  p.  82).  (b.)  God  foreordains  (positively  or  per- 
missively)  whatsoever  cometh  to  pass — "Nihil  absque 
ipsius  permissu  aut  directione  cvenit"  (ibid.  p.  87).  (c.) 
God  decrees  to  do  things  which  lie  knows  will  occasion 
sinful  choices  on  the  part  of  men,  and  to  abstain  from 
acts  which,  if  wrought,  he  knows  would  prevent  sinful 
choices.  This  also  is  clearly  involved  in  what  is  laid 
down  by  Arminius  (iii,  4 18-429),  Episcopius,  Curcelteus, 
and  Limborch  on  Pennitsio,  Exccfcotio,  and  Induratio. 
((/.)  God  decrees  to  do  that  which  he  knows  will  occa- 
sion sin,  for  a  specific  end,  and  that  end  is  the  best  pos- 
sible (Arminius,  iii,  4 1 9).  (c.)  A  decree  to  do  that  which 
will  as  a  matter  of  fact  occasion  sin  does  not  in  anywise 
necessitate  that  sin  (Curcellteus,  p.  382, 1021). 

(2.)  The  Constitution  of  Men  not  Sin,  but  the  Invaria- 
ble Occasion  of  Sin. — No  New  England  divine  has  pro- 
duced an  abler  exposition  and  defence  of  this  view  than 
are  found  in  C'urcelheus,  Dissertatio  de  Peccato  Oriyinis, 
and  in  Limborch,  III,  iv. 

(3.)  The  Atonement. — The  identity  of  the  Edwardean 
theory  of  the  atonement  with  the  Dutch  Arminian,  as 
respects  the  nature  of  the  atonement,  ground  of  its  ne- 
cessity', and  its  extent,  is  articulately  proven  ui  art.  iii  of 
the  Meth.  Quar.  Rev.JnXy,  1860. 

(4.)  Justifcation. — Arminins's  definition  of  justifica- 
tion could  be  subscribed  to  by  the  whole  body  of  New 
England  divines  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Em- 
mons. "Justification  is  a  just  and  gracious  act  of  God 
as  a  judge,  by  which,  from  the  throne  of  his  grace  and 
mercy,  he  absolves  from  his  sins  man,  a  sinner,  but  who 
is  a  believer,  on  account  of  Christ  and  the  obedience 
and  righteousnessof  Christ,  and  considers  him  righteous 
[y«.s/(HM],  to  the  salvation  of  the  justified  person,  and  to 
the  glory  of  divine  righteousness  and  grace"  (ii,  IIG). 

(5.)  Regeneration. — By  the  elder  Arminian,  Calvinis- 
tic,  and  Lutheran  divines  this  operation  of  the  Spirit  is 
not  shar(>h'and  definitely  distinguished  from  sanctifica- 
tion,  but  in  the  definitions  of  the  representative  New 
England  divines  there  is  nothing  to  which  xVrminius  or 
his  disciples  would  have  objected. 

(6.)  Persei-ei-ance. — (a.)  The  regenerate  can  fall  away. 
This  is  universally  maintained  by  the  Arminians.  (b.) 
The  regenerate  in  point  of  fact  never  do  fall  away.  Ar- 
minius did  not  decide.  He  says,  "  At  no  period  have  I 
asserted  that  believers  do  finally  decline  or  fall  awaj' 
from  faith  and  salvation"  (ii,  280.  Like  New  England 
Calvinists,  he  asserted  the  possibi/iti/,  but  not  the /act, 
of  a  total  and  final  defection  of  the  elect. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  evangelical 
New  England  reaction  against  Calvinism,  while  re- 
markably indigenous  and  original,  resembles  in  a  most 
striking  manner  the  earlier  Arminian  reaction.  The 
Remonstrants  repudiated  no  part  of  standard  Calvinism 
which  these  New  England  theologians  do  not  repu- 
diate; they  revolted  fr(>m  traditional  tenets  from  the 
same  honorable  motives;  they  anticipated  by  two  cen- 
turies nearlj'  every  favorite  idea  of  their  New  England 
successors,  and  would  perhaps  have  anticipated  every 
one  explicitly,  had  it  not  been  for  the  backwardness  of 
the  psychological  and  ethical  sciences.  Nevertheless, 
there  ever  remains  this  radical  difference,  that  accord- 
ing to  New  England  theology,  as  according  to  original 
Calvinism,  the  real  reason  why  one  man  is  saved  and 
another  is  not,  is  always  in  the  last  analysis  to  be  found 
in  the  different  foreordinations  of  God  respecting  the 
two,  and  this  difference  of  foreordinations  is  referable 
solely  to  the  sovereign  good-pleasure  of  God. 

IV.  Variations  a)ul  Side-issues. — Several  noteworthy 
views  and  speculations,to  which  their  respective  authors 
owed  no  small  share  of  their  reputation,  are  either  not 


adopted  or  positively  repudiated  by  the  great  mass  of 
recent  New  England  Calvinists.     For  example: 

1.  The  Edwardean  notion  of  human  liberty.  Presi- 
dent Edwards  is  generalh*  understood  to  have  accepted 
the  definition  of  Locke  and  of  the  sensational  school, 
making  the  liberty  of  the  human  will  "  the  power,  op- 
portunity, or  advantage  that  any  one  has  to  do  as  he 
pleases ;"  in  other  words,  one's  ability  freelj'  to  execute 
volitions  philosophically  or  coactively  necessitated.  The 
inadequacy  of  this  definition  is  now  universally  admit- 
ted.    See  EinvAKDS. 

2.  Hopkins's  doctrine  of  disinterested  benevolence. 
This  was  at  one  time  the  most  vital  and  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  New  Divinity.  With  Hopkins  it  was  the 
corner-stone  of  systematic  theologj'.     See  Hopkins. 

3.  Emmons's  hypothesis  of  God's  efficient  causality  of 
every  moral  act  of  man.  Emmons  held  that  God  was 
the  efficient  originator  of  every  volition  of  the  human 
mind,  good  or  evil,  hoh'  or  sinful.  He  has  had  but  few 
adherents,  and  doubts  are  expressed  as  to  whether  he 
has  been  correctly  understood  by  many  on  this  point 
(Park,  Memoir,  p.  385  sq.).     See  Esuions. 

4.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor's  view  of  the  non-preventa- 
bility  of  sin,  his  doctrine  of  the  basis  of  virtue,  and  his 
metaphysical  explanation  of  the  Sacred  Trinity.  See 
Taylor. 

5.  The  perfectionism  of  Prof.  Finney.  See  Chris- 
tian Perfection  ;  Oberlin  Theology. 

6.  Dr.  Edward  Beecher's  doctrine  that  all  the  descend- 
ants of  Adam  have  enjoyed  an  equitable  probati<in  in  a 
previous  state  of  being,  and  that  they  are  born  under 
the  curse  of  original  sin  on  account  of  having  sinned  in 
that  pre-existent  state.  See  his  Conflict  of  Ages  and 
Concord  cf  Ages.     See  Pre-Ii:xistence. 

7.  Dr.  Horace  Rushnell's  view  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Sacred  Trinity,  of  revelation,  sin,  and  the  atonement. 
See  literature  below. 

V.  Literature. — 1.  In  General. — Memoirs  and  Worhs  of 
the  Edwardses,  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  Stephen  an<l  Samuel 
West,  Samuel  Spring,  John  Sraalley,  Emmons,  Dwight, 
Leonard  Woods,  N.  W.  Taylor,  Bennet  Tyler,  Lyman 
Beecher,  Horace  Bushnell,  and  others  above  mentioned ; 
Park,  Essay  on  the  Dei-elojnnent  of  the  Edwardean  Theory 
of  the  A  tonement  (prefixed  to  his  collection  of  Discourses 
and  Treatises  on  the  Atonement  by  Edwards,  Smallcy, 
Maxcy,  Emmons,  Griffin,  Burge,  and  Weeks) ;  Woods, 
Old  and  Xew  Theology  (from  an  Old-school  Presbyterian 
stand]Kiint) ;  Hodgson  [Jleth.],  Aew  Divimty  Exam- 
ined; Fisk  [Meth.J,  The  Calcinistic  Controversy;  Ellis 
[  Unit.],  Fifty  Years  of  the  Unitarian  Contro^-eisy ;  Fiske 
[Cong.],  Neiv  Eng.  fheol.  in  Bibl.  Sac.  xxii,  477,  568; 
Lawrence,  in  Amer.  Theol.  Rev.  May,  1860;  Bibl.  Sac. 
and  Princeton  Bibl.  Repertory,  1851-52,  SinAjwssim  ;  The 
Church  Review,  ii,  89 ;  v,  349 ;  Smith,  Church  History  in 
Tables,  p.  78;  Ueberweg,  Hist,  of  Phil.  (Amer.  ed.),  ii, 
443-460;  Sherman,  New  England  Divines;  Sprague, 
A  nnals. 

2.  The  Pre-Edwardean  Period. — See  Sprague,  .4  nnals, 
vol.  i;  Cotton,  John;  Davenport,  John;  Mather, 
Cotton,  Increase,  and  Richard;  Stoddard,  Solo- 
mon;   WiGCiLESWOKTH,  EdWARD. 

3.  Jonathan  Edwctrds  and  his  Theology. — Reviews  of 
his  work  on  the  Will  bv  Dr.  James  Dana  (1770).  J.  Dav 
(1841 ),  A.  T.  Bledsoe  (1845),  D.  D.  Whedon  (1859) ;  Oli- 
ver Wendell  Holmes's  art.  in  the  Inteiiuitional  Rev.  Juh', 
1880.  The  Bibliotheca  Sac7-a  will  give  some  of  Ed- 
wards's yet  unpublished  manuscripts  in  1881.  One  cm 
Trinity  and  Redemption,  ed.  by  Smyth,  N.  Y.  1880. 
See  Edwards. 

4.  Hopkins  and  TTophinsianism.- — Memoir  and  Woris, 
3  vols. ;  Bibl.  Sac.  ix,  174  sq. ;  x,  63  sq. ;  xix,  633  ;  Ely, 
Calvinism  and  Ilopkinsianism.     See  Hopkins.  Samuel. 

5.  Emmons  and  Emmonsism. — Memoir  and  Works,  6 
vols. ;  abstract  of  his  theology  in  Bibl.  Sac.  vii,  254  sq., 
479  sq. ;  see  also  ix,  170  sq.,  and  xxii,  467  sq. ;  Smith, 
Faith  and  Philosophy,  p.  215-263. 

6.  Taylor  and  Taylorism.  —  3Iemoir  and  Woi'ls,  4 
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vols.;  Bihl.  Sac.  xvii,  355  sq.,  452  sq. ;  Lord,  in  the 
Evang.  Mag.  1832-36;  Tyler,  Letter  to  T)r.  1 1  awes;  es- 
says in  Christian  Spectator  and  Spirit  of  il/issions,  f)as- 
sim ;  Pigeon,  Neiv  Haven  Theo/of/g,\n  Lit.  and  Theol.Re- 
view,  V,  149  sq. ;  vi,  121,  280,  557  ;  Fislier,  Discussions  in 
H istonj  and  Theology  (1880),  p. 285 sq.;  Tliasher,  Taylor- 
ism  Examined  (1834, 12mo);  Meth.  Quar.  Rev.  Oct.  i860, 
1862;  New-Englander,  1859,  1860. 

7.  Bushnell  and  Bushnellism.  —  Life  and  Inters; 
Works,  especially  God  in  Christ: — Forgiveness  and 
Law  :  —  Vicarious  Sacrifice;  TurnhwW,  Review  of  Bush- 
nell's  Theories ;  Hovey,  God  ivith  Us,  an  Exam,  of  Bush- 
nelVs  Vic.  Sac. ;  Bartol,  Principles  and  Portraits,  p.  366 
sq. ;  The  Neic-Englander,  ii,  309,  440 ;  v,  6;  Meth.  Quar. 
Rev.  1866. 

8.  New  Divinity  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. — Memoirs 
and  writings  of  Kev.  Albert  Barnes;  Beman,  On  the 
Atonement;  Yivi'XicXA,  Regeneration  ;  Whelpley,  Trian- 
gle; E.  S.  Ely,  E.  D.  (iriffin,  etc.;  Hodge,  Essays  and 
Rerieivs ;  Bibl.  Sac.  xx,  561.  See  Pkesbytkrian 
Chukch,  Nkw-school. 

9.  Tlie  '-Old  SchooP  in  Kev  England  Theology. — Tyler, 
Memoir  and  Lectures ;  Woods,  Works  (6  vols.)  ;  Burton, 
Essays ;  Fisher,  Discussions  in  History  and  Theology, 
p.  227  sq.;  Bibl.  Sac.  xx,  311  sq.;  xxx,  371  sq. ;  Par- 
sons Cooke,  New  Engla7id  Puritan ;  Recorder,  etc. 
(W.  F.  W.) 

THEOLOGY,  Practical.  See  Practical  Theol- 
ogy. 

THEOLOGY,  Scholastic.  See  Scholastic  The- 
ology. 

THEOLOGY  and  Science.  See  Science  and  Re- 
ligion. 

THEOLOGY,  Speculative.  This  title  has  come 
into  use,  particularly  in  Germany,  to  designate  that 
method  in  systematic  theologj-  which,  availing  itself  of 
all  the  helps  subsidiary  to  theology,  collects  its  material 
under  the  guidance  of  a  pliilosophical,  or  speculative, 
survey  of  the  tield,  and  combines  it  into  a  systematic 
whole. 

1.  The  necessity  for  such  a  term  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  neither  systematic  theology  nor  Christianity  itself 
can  be  compressed  within  the  compass  of  a  system  of  prac- 
tical iloctrines  only.  Christianity  is  designed  to  benefit 
the  entire  man,  his  intellect  as  well  as  his  feelings  and 
will.  Indeed,  Christian  piety  is  based  on  the  truth ;  and 
Christianity  is  the  revelation  of  the  truth  and  the  abso- 
lute religion.  To  attain  a  direct  objective  knowledge  of 
God,  as  distinct  from  the  indirect  knowledge  obtained 
from  the  contemplation  of  his  works,  etc.,  is  evidently 
the  work  of  specidation ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  that 
defence  of  Christianity  which  not  only  undermines  the 
arguments  of  assailants,  but  establishes  the  reasons  for 
Christianity  in  truth. 

2.  The  material  of  speculative  theology  is  gathered 
from  the  realm  of  experience  everywhere,  mundane 
and  supermundane,  and  more  directly  still  from  the 
Christian  faith.  The  task  of  speculative  theology  is  to 
combine  the  experimental  facts  of  the  religious  life  into 
a  harmonious  system  in  which  thought  and  scientific 
knowledge  are  the  other  elements.  Its  method  is  to 
seize  on  the  historical  facts  connected  with  Christianity 
and  trace  them  up  until  it  arrives  at  the  great  central 
fact — the  divine  life  incarnated  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Faith,  by  which  we  mean  an  immovable  foot- 
ing on  the  truths  and  realities  of  Christianity,  is  there- 
fore a  prerequisite  for  this  science;  but  this  can  never 
become  fanaticism,  because  the  science  is  equally  based 
on  the  safe  ground  of  known  historic  fact. 

Christianity  is  specially  adapted  for  speculative  treat- 
ment by  reason  of  its  possessing  a  point  of  internal  unity 
which  combines  both  idea  and  fact,  God  and  man,  and 
therefore  concentrates  in  itself  the  power  to  overcome 
all  contrasts.  The  ancient  Church  correctly  tixed  that 
point  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  (Ignatius,  Irenreus, 
Origen,  Athanasius,  (Gregory  of  Nyssa).     The  dangers 


of  speculation  in  theology  are  well  illustrated  in  the  in- 
tellectualism  of  contemplation  as  displaye<l  in  the  East- 
ern Church.  The  more  practical  and  ethical  tendency 
of  the  West  served  to  complete,  and,  to  some  extent,  cor- 
rect, the  Eastern  intellectualism.  Tertidlian  and  Au- 
gustine gave  themselves  to  practical  speculation ;  but 
Ansclm  was  the  father  of  genuine  Christian  speculation 
{Cur  Deus  Homo  ?).  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus,  though 
inferior  to  him,  rendered  good  service  in  the  same  field. 
The  Keformation  was  concerned  rather  with  the  dis- 
tinctively religious  than  the  speculative  interests  of 
Christianity,  though  Anselm's  ideas  were  carried  for- 
ward and  established  in  its  progress.  Not  until  after 
fundamental  inquiries  into  the  philosophy  of  knowledge 
and  into  the  facts  connected  with  God  and  the  world 
which  we  possess  had  been  made  was  it  entirely  possi- 
ble to  utilize,  for  speculative  purposes,  the  treasures  of 
Christianity  for  defence,  attack,  and  positive  develop- 
ment. The  fruitage  of  such  investigations  may  be  seen 
in  the  works  of  Schleiermacher,  Daub,  Marheinecke, 
Kothe,  iMartensen,  etc.     See  Philosophy'. 

LTpon  the  whole  subject  consult  Baur,  Christl.  Gnosis 
(1835);  Kitter,  Gesch.  d.  christl.  Philosophic  (1841-51, 
6  vols.).     See  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Theoniancy  (OtoC)  God,  and  iiavnia,  divination'), 
a  kind  of  divination  drawn  from  the  responses  of  the 
oracle  among  heathen  nations. 

Theonas,  or  Theon  (see  the  extract  from  Philo- 
storgius  given  by  Photius),  was  bishop  of  Marmarica,  in 
Cyrenaica,  in  the  4th  century,  and  one  of  the  most  de- 
voted adherents  of  Arius.  The  synodal  circular  given 
in  Athanasius,  i,  398  sq.  (ed.  jMontfaucon),  from  bishop 
Alexander,  which  mentions  the  earliest  measures  taken 
against  Arius,  contains  the  names  of  Theonas  and  his 
colleague  and  neighbor  Secundus  of  Ptolemais.  The 
circular  referred  to  indicates  that  both  Theonas  and  Se- 
cundus had  been  deposed ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
deposition  was  not  enforced,  since  they  appeared  at  the 
Council  of  Nice  in  the  character  of  qualified  members. 
They  achieved  notoriety  in  that  synod  by  resisting  the 
Homoousion  more  firmly  even  than  did  their  leaders, 
Eusebius  and  others;  and  as  they  refused  to  unite  in 
the  condemnation  of  Arius,  they  were  again  deposed  and 
banished.  Philostorgius  (i,  2,  1)  states  that  Theonas 
was  recalled  by  the  emperor  Constantine;  but  he  would 
seem  to  have  taken  no  further  part  in  the  ecclesiastical 
conflicts  of  the  time.  His  name  occurs  no  more  in  the 
lists  of  combatants.  See  Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccles.  i,  7  sq. ; 
Socrates,  IHst.  Eccles.  i,  9  {Decrees  ofNice^  ;  Epijihanius, 
J/rer.  Ixix,  8,  and  comp.  Ixviii,  6,  and  Ixix,  11 ;  Tillemont, 
Memoires  pour  servir  a  r flistoire  Eccles.  (Brussels,  8vo 
ed.),  vi,  2;  Hist.  Abregee  des  Ariens,  art.  vi,  vii;  and 
History  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  art.  vi,  xi. — Herzog,  Real- 
Encyklop.  s.  V. 

Theopaschites  (from  Gfof,  God,  and  TraaxM,  to 
suffer).  This  term  was  applied  to  those  persons  in  the 
ancient  Church  who  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  formula 
that  God  had  suffered  and  been  crucified,  and  occurs  for 
the  first  time  in  the  letters  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (q.  v.) 
{Epp.  i,  102, 124).  The  addition  of  the  clause  QtoQ  tarav- 
pioBi]  to  the  Trisagion  by  Peter  Fullo  (q.  v.)  gave  great- 
er currency  to  its  use  (Theophanis,  Chronographia,  p.  97, 
184),  and  formed  an  element  in  the  Monophysite  dis- 
putes. Fnlgentius  Ferrandus  and  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe 
declared  in  favor  of  the  formula  "  One  belonging  to 
the  Trinity  has  been  crucified"  (see  Gieseler,  i,  2,  365; 
Schrockh,  xviii,  582),  which  was  subsequently  approved 
by  the  Fifth  Oecumenical  Synod  of  Constantinople  in 
553  (Anathema  10).  Folio's  addition  to  the  Trisagion 
was  in  use  among  the  Catholics  of  Syria  until  its  rejec- 
tion by  the  Concilium  Quinsextum  in  692  (Canon  81), 
after  which  only  Monopliysites  and  Monothelites  con- 
tinued its  use.  The  Catholics,  in  the  meantime,  had 
reached  the  conclusion  that  every  addition  to  the  Tris- 
agion involved  a  quaternity.  Thcopaschitism  is  a  very 
general  conception  of  the  i)opular  mind,  even  in  Protes- 
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tant  countries,  and  has  found  support  in  many  hymns 
which  have  been  admitted  into  use  in  the  churches.  It 
is  also  most  intimately  connected  with  the  conception 
which  underlies  the  expression  '•  Jlother  of  God;"  for 
if  it  may  be  said  that  God  was  born  of  Mary,  it  may 
with  equal  propriety  be  said  that  God  was  crucified. 
See  the  Church  Histories;  Smith's  llagcnbach,  Hist, 
of  Doctrines,  ^  102;   Wetzog,  lieal-Encijklop.  s.  \, 

Theopathetics,  a  designation  of  those  mystics 
who  have  resigned  themselves,  more  or  less  passively,  to 
an  imagined  divine  manifestation.  Among  these  may 
bo  mentioned  Tanchelm,  who  ap|)eared  in  the  Tith  cen- 
tury, and  announced  himself  as  tlic  residence  of  Deity; 
(iichtel,  who  believed  himself  appointed  to  expiate  by 
liis  jirayers  and  penance  the  sins  of  all  mankind;  and 
Kuhlmann,  who  traversed  Europe  the  imaginetl  head  of 
tlie  fifth  monarchy,  summoning  kings  and  nobles  to  sub- 
mission.— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Theopathy  ( Btof,  God,  and  iva^oc,  feeling^,  a 
word  used  by  Dr.  Hartley  as  synonymous  with  piety  or 
a  sense  of  Deity. 

Theophaiies  of  Bvzantii;.m,  the  designation  of 
two  early  ecclesiastical  characters. 

1.  A  historian  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  at  Con- 
stantinople at  the  close  of  the  6th  century.  He  wrote 
a  history  of  the  war  waged  with  Persia  from  567  to 
578,  and  also,  it  is  said,  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian. Photius  mentions  both  works,  and  quotes  from 
the  former  {Cod.  64).  See  Labbeus,  Excerpta  Legatio- 
nnm  (Paris,  1617). 

2.  The  chrouographer,  confessor,  and  saint.  Of  this 
man  an  ancient  biography,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Theo- 
dore Studita  (q.  v.),  relates  that  he  was  born  in  or  about 
the  year  578,  and  that  the  emperor  Constantine  Copron- 
ymus  became  his  guardian.  The  monastic  impulse  led 
him  to  bind  himself  to  a  life  of  continence  on  the  eve  of 
his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  patrician 
chosen  to  be  his  bride  by  the  emperor  himself,  and  sub- 
sequently to  separate  himself  from  his  wife  altogether. 
Leo  IV  called  him  to  court,  laid  upon  him  official  re- 
sponsibilities, and  jilaced  him  over  the  public  buildings 
in  Mysia;  but,  in  Irene's  reign,  Theophanes  became  a 
monk  in  Lesser  Mysia,  and  in  time  abbot  of  the  mon- 
astery of  Ager,  which  he  had  built.  He  was  a  zealous 
imagc-worsliipper,  and  present  as  such  at  the  second 
Council  of  Nice  in  787.  In  813  Leo  the  Armenian 
sought  to  persuade  him  to  renounce  the  worship  of 
images,  and  punished  his  obstinate  refusal  with  impris- 
onment and  banishment  to  the  island  of  Samothrace, 
where  Theophanes  died  about  816.  A  Chronogruphy 
by  him  is  extant,  which  records  both  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  matters  from  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Dio- 
cletian to  the  first  year  of  Leo  the  Armenian.  It  lacks 
many  excellences,  and  has  been  attributed,  though  with- 
out sufficient  reason,  to  other  authors  ;  but  its  statements 
))i)ssess  considerable  value  as  sources  for  the  Iconoclastic 
troubles.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Classen  (Bomi, 
1839,  2  vols.),  preceded  by  a  Greek  Vita  and  an  Offici- 
inii  ^.  Palris  Xost.  Theopkanis,  etc.,  of  March  12.  See 
Vossius,  /M  /list.  (Jr.  ii,  24;  Cave;  Oudin;  Fabr., 
fiibl.  Gr.  vi,  151  (oUi  ed.;,  etc.— Herzog,  Real-Encyklop). 
s.  V. 

THEOPHANES,  styled  Cerameus,  archbishop  of 
Tauromemium,  between  Syracuse  and  Messina,  in  the 
former  half  of  the  Uth  century  (?  see  his  own  Homily 
26,  and  Leo  AUatius;  but  comp.  Scorsus,  ?/^ /?;/>•«).  He 
also  bore,  it  would  seem,  the  name  of  (iregory,  which 
occurs  in  several  ]\ISS.  He  wrote  I/omilies,  sixty-two 
of  which  were  published  in  1644  by  the  Jesuit  Scorsus 
at  Paris,  with  notes  and  two  i)roems  setting  forth  the 
life,  teachings,  and  literary  qualities  of  Theophanes,  etc. 
The  /fomilies  are  written  in  Greek,  and  the  style  is 
llowing  and  easy,  but  vitiated  by  an  excessive  tendency 
to  allegorize.  Image -worship  and  invocation  of  the 
Virgin  are  taught  everywhere.  Consult  Cave,  I/ist,  Lit. 
ii,  132,  and  see  Herzog,  lieul-Encyklop.  s.  v. 


Theophany.  The  ancient  Greeks  were  accustom- 
ed, during  a  certain  festival  named  tu  ^to(pdi'ta,  to  dis- 
play at  Dclphos  before  the  public  gaze  the  images  of  all 
their  gods.  {)(0(pdvtta  denoted  the  apparition  of  one 
or  more  gods.  The  term  thus  understood  was  applied 
bj'  ancient  Christian  writers  to  the  manifestations  of 
God  under  the  Old  Covenant  and  to  the  incarnation  of 
Christ;  in  the  latter  instance  with  reference  to  the 
birth,  the  baptism,  and  the  second  advent  of  Christ. 
'H  im<pdviia  was,  however,  a  usual  substitute  for  its 
employment  as  respects  his  birth.  See  ErirnANY. 
Later  usage  has  given  to  the  term  a  doctrinal  meaning, 
by  which  it  is  made  to  designate  a  special  form  of  the 
divine  revelation,  to  determine  which  form  it  is  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  entire  series  of  modes  of  the  divine 
manifestation  (see  Bretschneider,  Systemat.  Entwicldung, 
p.  196).  Without  delaying  to  undertake  a  survey  of 
this  kind,  we  sketch  the  scriptural  view  of  the  theoph- 
any in  the  following  paragraphs. 

1.  The  theophany  is  never  an  immediate  revelation 
of  the  supermundane  Deity  itself  (John  i,  18;  1  Tim.  vi, 
16).  God  reveals  himself  only  in  Christ  (IMatt.  xi,  27). 
The  theophany  is  therefore  more  accurately  defined  as  a 
Christophaiiy,  or  an  epiphany  of  (iod  in  Christ ;  and  all 
nature  is  a  storehouse  of  signs  of  the  divine  presence, 
which  uniformly  point  to  Christ  (liom.  i,  20  ;  Col.  i,  16). 
See  Logos. 

2.  The  theophany,  regarded  as  a  Christophan}-,  is  de- 
veloped in  three  great  stages:  (1)  under  the  Old  Test.; 
(2)  in  the  incarnation ;  (3)  in  Christ's  second  advent. 
In  that  advent  the  theophany,  or  revelation  of  the  di- 
vine glory,  will  reach  its  consummation  (Titus  ii,  13). 
The  first  advent  Avas  also  a  revelation  of  the  kindness 
and  love  of  God  (iii,  4)  and  of  his  grace  and  truth  (John 
i,  14-17  ;  xiv,  9)  ;  and  with  that  revelation  corresponded 
the  fact  that  Christ  saw  the  Father  in  all  his  work,  even 
as  the  future  manifestation  of  Christ  shall  be  accompa- 
nied with  the  blessed  vision  of  the  saints  (1  John  iii,  2). 
Our  attention  is,  however,  confined  by  dogmatics  to  the 
modes  of  manifestation  which  occurred  under  the  Old 
Test,  prior  to  the  advent  of  Christ,  or  under  the  New  as 
accompanying  or  representing  his  presence.  See  Ad- 
vent. 

3.  The  theophany  or  Christophany  of  Scripture  is  the 
epiphany  of  the  coming  Christ,  mediated  through  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  (Gen.  xvi,  7,  etc.),  of  the  face  (Exod. 
xxxiii,  14;  Isa.  iii,  9),  or  of  the  covenant  (Mai.  iii,  1). 
This  angel  was  not  a  created  being.  His  symbolic  sign 
was  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  ;  his  attribute  the  display 
of  the  glory  or  majesty  of  God  (oo^a,  "liSS) ;  his  later 
IJabbinical  and  theological  designation  the  Shechinah 
(q.  v.). 

4.  The  manifestation  of  God  in  Christological  theoph- 
any begins  with  the  voice  or  the  miracle  of  hearing  (the 
voice  of  God  and  of  heaven  being  identical,  but  different 
from  the  Bath-Kol  of  the  later  Jews),  and  progresses 
towards  apparition  proper,  which  is  a  miracle  addressed 
to  the  eye,  and  in  which  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appears 
escorted  by  actual  angels,  at  first  only  two,  but  in  later 
instances  myriads  in  number.     See  Batii-Kou 

6,  Theoijhany,  the  objective  mode  of  revelation,  never 
takes  place  without  being  accompanied  in  the  mind  of 
the  observer  with  an  ecstatic  vision.  This  connection 
with  the  theophany  distinguishes  the  vision  from  the 
ordinary  historical  occurrence  (2  Kings  vi,  17  ;  John  xx, 
12;  Acts  ix,  7;  comp.  xxii,  9;  xii,  11).  On  the  other 
hand,  no  vision  is  without  its  element  of  theophany, 
which  fact  distinguishes  it  from  mere  subjective  hallu- 
cination (Isa.  vi,  1  sq. ;  the  book  of  Daniel;  Zechariah  ; 
Acts  X,  3).     See  Vision. 

6.  The  various  modes  of  manifestation  can  be  distin- 
guished, therefore,  only  when  the  predominantly  ob- 
jective facts  of  the  theophany  are  compared  with  the 
predominantly  subjective  facts  of  the  vision.  See 
Prophecy. 

7.  Theophanic  Christophany  enters  fully  into  earthly 
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conditions  by  being  incorporated  in  elements  of  nature 
and  of  soul-life.  It  completes  itself  in  one  direction  by 
the  apparition  of  angels,  and  in  the  other  by  symbolical 
representations  of  an  earthly  nature  ((icn.  iii,  24;  Exod. 
iv,  16 ;  Psa.  xviii,  1 1 ;  civ,  4 ;  Isa.  Ixi,  2  ;  Mai.  ii,  7)  ;  but 
most  of  all  by  the  Uriin  and  Thummim  (q.  v.). 

8.  Vision  takes  place  in  the  way  of  a  momentary  va- 
cating of  the  body  or  an  ecstasy  (2  Cor.  xii,  4).  It  ex- 
pands in  an  abundance  of  symbolical  and  allegorical  vi- 
sions (Ezek.,  Dan.,  Zech.,  Rev.),  and  finds  its  completion 
in  the  prophetic  dream.  The  latter  is  conditioned  in  a 
higher  determination  of  the  ordinary  life  of  the  person 
chosen,  and  occurs  chiefly  where  the  common  life  has 
not  been  developed  to  any  considerable  extent,  as  with 
the  Old-Test.  Joseph ;  or  where  it  is  involved  with  a 
secular  calling,  as  in  the  case  of  the  New-Test.  Joseph. 
See  DuKAir. 

9.  The  life  of  Christ  combined  into  a  higher  unity 
all  the  fragmentary  features  of  pre-Christian  theopha- 
nies  (TToXiirpoTTioe,  Heb.  i.  1).  His  personal  life  reveal- 
ed God  to  the  world,  and  the  entire  universe  became  for 
him,  in  turn,  a  theophanic  environment  attesting  him- 
self; because  his  whole  inner  life  became  an  incessant 
subjective  vision,  in  which  the  contrast  between  ecstasy 
and  ordinary  consciousness  of  the  world  no  longer  ex- 
ists. Consult  Herzog,  Real-Enci/liop.  s.  v. ;  Buttstedt, 
De  Adparitionibus  Deonun  Geniilium  (Ger.  1744) ;  Mil- 
lies, De  Variis  Generihus  QiO(pavtiS)v  (Hal.  1802) ;  Stud, 
u.  Krit.  18o0,  No.  ii.     See  Ciiristologv. 

Theophilaiithropists  (Gr.  lovers  of  God  arid 
mail),  the  name  assumed  by  a  jiarty  of  French  deists 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror  to  indicate  their  adherence 
to  a  natural  or  theistic  religion  and  worship  which  were 
intended  to  supersede  Christianity.  In  February,  1795, 
freedom  of  religious  opinion,  and  with  it  of  religious  wor- 
ship, was  allowed;  and  it  was  clear  tliat  neither  Chris- 
tianity nor  Catholicism  in  its  usual  forms  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  civil  au- 
thorities were  much  concerned  lest  the  old  political 
sympathies  for  royalty  should  revive  with  Catholicism. 
Still,  a  felt  consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  some  relig- 
ion led  many  to  adopt  a  form  of  worship  adapted  to  a 
natural  religion.  The  foundation  of  this  new  religion 
was  laid  in  1796  by  five  heads  of  familes,  who,  having 
declared  themselves  Theophilanthropists,  met  together 
every  week  for  united  prayer,  to  listen  to  moral  re- 
marks, and  to  sing  hymns  in  honor  of  God.  In  the 
same  year  a  kind  of  catechism  or  directory  for  public 
or  social  worship  was  published  at  Paris  under  the  title 
of  Manuel  des  Theaiitrophiles.  This  breviary  was  based 
on  the  simple  fundamental  articles  of  a  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  (iod  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  In 
1797  Lareveillere-Lepaux  stood  at  the  head  of  the  so- 
ciety; the  Directory  assigned  ten  parish  churches  to  the 
rapidly  growing  association,  and  the  new  worship  soon 
spread  over  the  provinces.  As  to  their  mode  of  wor- 
ship, there  was  a  simple  altar  —  whereon  flowers  and 
fruit,  according  to  their  season,  were  placed  as  thank-of- 
ferings—  and  a  rostrum  for  the  speaker.  The  walls 
were  adorned  with  moral  mottoes,  such  as,  "Children, 
honor  your  parents  and  respect  your  elders;"  "Hus- 
bands and  wives,  be  kind  to  one  another."  Instead  of 
the  traditional  festivals,  there  now  occurred  those  of 
nature,  arranged  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year ; 
in  the  place  of  sacraments,  there  were  arbitrary  and 
highly  sentimental  ceremonies,  which  took  place  at  the 
birth  of  a  child,  at  the  reception  of  new  members,  at 
celebrations  of  marriage,  at  distribution  of  prizes  to 
children,  and  at  funerals.  They  had  four  special  festi- 
vals, in  honor  of  Socrates,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  and  Washington.  As  religious  feel- 
ing began  to  revive,  the  Theophilanthropists  began  to 
decline.  They  and  their  sentimental  trumpery  were 
turned  out  of  the  churches;  the  Revolutionary  govern- 
ment forbade  them,  Oct.  4,  1801,  to  use  even  the  three 
churches  which  were  left  in  their  hands;  and  when 
their  petition  for  holding  their  services  elsewhere  was 


refused,  the  Theophilanthropist  religion  soon  died  of  in- 
anition, despised  by  the  infidel  party  as  well  as  by  those 
who  still  remained  Christians.  An  attempt  to  revive 
it  after  the  revolution  of  1830  utterly  failed.  See  Blunt, 
Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v. ;  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. ; 
Gregoire,  Histoire  des  Secies  Religieuses ;  Hagenbach, 
Hist,  of  the  Church  in  the  18th  and  19//t  Centuries,  ii, 
435. 

Theophilestati  ( QeofpiXsffTaTot,  most  dear  to 
God),  a  title  of  respect  given  to  bishops  in  the  early 
Church.  This  title  frequently  occurs  in  the  emperor's 
rescript  in  the  civil  law,  and  was  of  such  common  use 
in  those  times  that  Socrates  {Prooem.  ad  lib.  vi)  thinks 
himself  obliged  to  make  some  apology  for  not  giving  it 
to  the  bishops  that  were  then  living.  See  Bingham, 
Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  ii,  ch.  x,  §  G. 

Theoph'ilus  (0€o(pi\o£,  friend  of  God),  the  name 
of  two  men  associated  with  sacred  history,  one  of  them 
being  mentioned  in  the  New  Test,  and  the  other  by  Jo- 
sephus. 

1.  The  person  to  whom  Luke  inscribes  his  Gospel  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Luke  i,  3 ;  Acts  i,  1).  A.D.  cir. 
56.  The  important  part  played  by  Theophilus  as  hav- 
ing immediately  occasioned  the  composition  of  these 
two  books,  together  with  the  silence  of  Scripture  con- 
cerning him,  has  at  once  stimulated  conjecture,  and  left 
the  field  clear  for  it.  Accordingly  we  meet  with  a  con- 
siderable number  and  variety  of  theories  concerning 
him. 

1.  Several  commentators,  especially  among  the  fa- 
thers, have  been  disposed  to  doubt  the  personality  of 
Theophilus,  regarding  the  name  either  as  that  of  a  ficti- 
tious person  or  as  applicable  to  ever}'  Christian  reader. 
Thus  Origen  {Horn.  1  in  Luc.)  raises  the  question,  but 
does  not  discuss  it,  his  object  being  merely  practical. 
He  says  that  all  who  are  beloved  of  God  are  Theophili, 
and  may  therefore  appropriate  to  themselves  the  gos- 
pel which  was  addressed  to  Theophilus.  Epiphanius 
(Uteres.  Ii,  429)  speaks  doubtfully :  tlV  ovv  tlvi  Oeo- 
(piX^l)  roTS  ypa(pioi'  tXtyiv,  i)  iravTl  aj'3pwTr({j  Qibv 
ayanwvTi.  Salvianus  {Epist.  9  ad  Sulonium)  appar- 
ently assumes  that  Theophilus  had  no  historical  exist- 
ence. He  justifies  the  composition  of  a  work  addressed 
Ad  Ecclesiam  Cafholicam,  under  the  name  of  Timotheus, 
by  the  example  of  the  evangelist  Luke,  who  addressed 
his  gospel  nominally  to  a  particular  man,  but  really  to 
"  the  love  of  God  :"  "  Nam  stent  Theophili  vocabulo 
amor,  sic  Timothei  honor  divinitatis  exprimitur."  Even 
Theophylact,  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  Theophi- 
lus, takes  the  opportunity  of  moralizing  upon  his  name: 
Kai  TTctQ  Oi  dv^pwTTog  SreotpiXljC,  Kai  KparoQ  Kara 
ToJv  Tra^uiv  ai'aSit^dixevo^  O  tocp  iXog  ten  Kpa- 
TKTTOQ,  be  Kai  a?(OC  r(^  Ijvti  tariv  ciKOveiv  Toij 
EvayyiXiov  (A  rc/um.  in  Luc).  Among  modern  com- 
mentators, Hammond  and  Leclerc  accept  the  allegorical 
view;  Erasmus  is  doubtful,  but,  on  the  whole,  believes 
Theophilus  to  have  had  a  real  existence. 

2.  From  the  honorable  epithet  Kpc'iTiare,  applied  to 
Theophilus  in  Luke  i.  3,  compared  with  the  use  of  the 
same  epithet  as  ap])lied  by  Claudius  Lysias  and  Tertul- 
lus  severally  to  Felix,  and  by  Paul  to  Festus  (Acts  xxiii, 
26;  xxiv,  3;  xxvi,  25),  it  has  been  argued  with  much 
probability,  but  not  quite  conclusively,  that  he  was  a 
person  in  high  official  position.  Thus  Theophylact 
(A  rtjuin.  in  Luc.)  conjectures  that  he  was  a  Roman  gov- 
ernor, or  a  person  of  senatorial  rank,  grounding  his  con- 
jecture expressly  on  the  use  of  KpoTian.  Qicumenius 
{Ad  Act.  Apost.  i,  1)  tells  us  that  he  was  a  governor, 
but  gives  no  authority  for  the  assertion.  The  tradi- 
tional connection  of  Luke  with  Antioch  has  disposed 
some  to  look  upon  xVntioch  as  the  abode  of  Theophilus, 
and  possibly  as  the  seat  of  his  government.  Bengel  be- 
lieves him  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  Antioch,  "ut 
veteres  testantur."  The  belief  may  parti}'  have  grown 
out  of  a  story  in  the  so-called  Recognitions  of  St.  Clement 
(lib.  x),  which  represents  a  certain  nobleman  of  Antioch 
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of  that  name  to  have  been  converted  by  the  preaching  \ 
of  I'eter,  and  to  have  dedicated  his  own  house  as  a 
church,  in  which,  as  we  arc  told,  the  apostle  lixcd  his 
episcopal  seat.  liengel  thinks  that  the  omission  of 
Kpc'iTioTi  in  Acts  i,  1  proves  that  Luke  was  on  more  fa- 
miliar terras  with  Theopliilus  than  when  he  composed 
his  gospel. 

3.  In  the  Syriac  lexicon,  extracted  from  the  Lexicon 
Ileptai/lot.  of  "Castell,  and  edited  by  Jlichaelis  (p.  948), 
the  following  description  of  Tlicophilus  is  cpioted  from 
13ar-I5ahlul,  a  Syrian  lexicographer  of  the  10th  century  : 
'•  Theopliilus,  primus  credentium  et  celeberrimiis  apud 
Alexandrienses,  qui  cum  aliis  /Egyptiis  Lucam  rogabat, 
ut  eis  evangelium  scribcret."  In  the  inscription  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  Luke  in  the  Syriac  version,  we  are 
told  that  it  was  published  at  Alexandria.  Hence  it  is 
inferred  by  Ilase  {Bill.  Bremensis  Class,  ch.  iv,  fasc.  iii, 
diss.  4,  quoted  by  Michaelis,  Introd.  to  the  New  Test, 
[ed.  Marsh],  vol.  iii,  ch.  vi,  §  4)  and  by  Bengel  (Onlo 
Tem}wrum  [-M  ed.],  p.  196)  that  TheophiUis  was,  as  as- 
serted by  IJar-Bahlul,  a  convert  of  Alexandria.  This 
writer  ventures  to  advance  the  startling  opinion  that 
Theophilus,  if  an  Alexandrian,  was  no  other  than  the 
celebrated  Philo,  who  is  said  to  have  borne  the  Hebrew 
name  of  Jedidiah  (M^'n'^'l^  i.  e.  Bt6<j,i\oQ).  It  hardly 
seems  necessary  to  refute  this  theory,  as  Michaelis  has 
refuted  it,  by  chronological  arguments. 

4.  Alexander  IMorus  ( A  d  Qiiadam  Loca  Nov.  Feed. 
Xotce :  ad  Luc.  i,  1  )  makes  the  rather  hazardous  con- 
jecture that  the  Theophilus  of  Luke  is  identical  with 
the  person  who  is  recorded  by  Tacitus  {Aimal.  ii,  55)  to 
have  been  condemned  for  fraud  at  Athens  by  the  court 
of  the  Areopagus.  Grotius  also  conjectures  that  he 
was  a  magistrate  of  Achaia  baptized  by  Luke.  The 
conjecture  of  (Jrotius  must  rest  upon  the  assertion  of 
Jerome  (an  assertion  which,  if  it  is  received,  renders 
that  of  Morus  possible,  though  certainly  most  improb- 
able), namely,  that  Luke  published  his  gospel  in  the 
parts  of  Achaia  and  Ba-otia  (Jerome,  Comm.  in  JIatt. 
Proai}).). 

5.  It  is  obvious  to  suppose  that  Theophilus  was  a 
Christian;  but  a  different  view  has  been  entertained. 
In  a  series  of  dissertations  in  the  BibL  Bremensis,  of 
which  Michaelis  gives  a  resume  in  the  section  already 
referred  to,  the  notion  that  he  was  not  a  Christian  is 
maintained  by  different  writers  and  on  different  grounds. 
Ileumann,  one  of  the  contributors,  assuming  that  he  was 
a  Koman  governor,  argues  that  he  could  not  be  a  Chris- 
tian, because  no  Christian  would  be  likely  to  have  such 
a  charge  intrusted  to  him.  Another  writer  (Theodore 
Hase)  believes  that  the  Theo]ihilus  of  Luke  was  no  other 
than  the  deposed  high-priest  Theophilus  the  son  of  Ana- 
nus  (see  below).  Michaelis  himself  is  inclined  to  adopt 
this  theory.  He  thinks  that  the  use  of  the  word  KaTi]xij- 
Sf/jt"  i'l  Luke  i,  4  proves  that  Theophilus  had  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  the  gospel  (an  argument 
of  which  bishop  Marsh  very  properly  disposes  in  his 
note  npon  the  passage  of  Michaelis),  and  further  con- 
tends, from  the  ti/  y'lfilv  of  Luke  i,  1,  that  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Christian  community.  He  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  evangelist  wrote  his  gospel  during 
the  imprisonment  of  Paul  at  Cajsarea.  and  adilressed  it 
to  Theophilus  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
According  to  this  view,  it  would  I)e  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  historical  apology  for  the  Christian  faith. 

In  surveying  this  series  of  conjectures,  and  of  tradi- 
tions which  are  nothing  more  than  conjectures,  we  tind 
it  easier  to  determine  what  is  to  be  rejected  than  what 
we  are  to  accept.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  safely  re- 
ject the  patristic  notion  that  Theophilus  was  either  a 
fictitious  person  or  a  mere  personilication  of  Christian 
love.  Such  a  personilication  is  alien  from  the  spirit  of 
the  New-Test,  writers,  and  the  epitiiet  Kparicrre  is  a 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  historical  existence  of  Theoph- 
ilus. It  does  not,  indeed,  prove  that  he  was  a  govern- 
or, but  it  makes  it  most  probable  that  he  was  a  person 


of  high  rank.  His  supposed  connection  with  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  or  Achaia  rests  on  too  slender  evidence 
either  to  claim  acceptance  or  to  need  refutation;  and 
the  view  of  llase,  although  endorsed  by  Michaelis,  ap- 
pears to  be  incontestably  negatived  by  the  Gentile  com- 
plexion of  the  third  gospel.  The  groinuis  alleged  by 
Ileumann  for  his  hypothesis  that  Theophilus  was  not  a 
Christian  are  not  at  all  trustworthy,  as  consisting  of  two 
very  disputable  premises:  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not 
at  all  evident  that  Theophilus  was  a  Koman  governor, 
and,  in  the  second  ]»lace,  even  if  we  assume  that  at  that 
time  no  Christian  would  be  appointed  to  such  an  oflice 
(an  assum))tion  which  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  make), 
it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  no  person  in  that  position 
would  become  a  Christian.  In  fact,  we  have  an  exam- 
ple of  such  a  conversion  in  the  case  of  Sergius  I'aulus 
(Acts  xiii,  12).  In  the  art.  Luke,  Gospel  accoiuung 
TO,  reasons  are  given  for  believing  that  Theophilus  was 
"not  a  native  of  Palestine  .  .  .  not  a  Macedonian,  nor 
an  Athenian,  nor  a  Cretan.  But  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Italy,  and  perhaps  an  inhabitant  of  Rome,  is  probable 
from  similar  data."  All  that  can  be  conjectured  with 
any  degree  of  safety  concerning  him  comes  to  this,  that 
he  was  a  Gentile  of  rank  and  consideration,  who  came 
under  the  influence  of  Luke,  or  (not  improbably)  under 
that  of  Paul,  at  Kome,  and  was  converted  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  Greek  of 
Luke,  which  elsewhere  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 
classical  tyjie  than  that  of  the  other  evangelists,  is  purer 
and  more  elegant  in  the  dedication  to  Theophilus  than 
in  any  other  part  of  his  gospel. — Smith.  From  all  these 
circumstances,  and  especially  from  the  fact  that  both  the 
gospel  and  the  Acts  were  dedicated  to  Theophilus — 
botli,  therefore,  being  written,  in  all  probability,  about 
the  same  time,  and  that  time  being  Paul's  imprison- 
ment at  Kome,  where  the  latter  ends — we  may  reason- 
ably infer  that  Theophilus  was  one  of  the  apostle's  con- 
verts in  the  imperial  city  during  the  two  years'  sojourn  of 
Paul  there,  for  a  part,  if  not  the  most,  of  wliich  Luke  was 
his  companion,  and  hence  likely  to  be  acqnainted  with, 
and  interested  in,  the  noble  convert.  See  Luive;  Paul. 
Monogra|)hs  in  Latin  have  been  written  on  Theophilus 
by  Heumann  (in  the  BibL  Bremensis,  iv,  4!S3).  Osiander 
(tub.  1659),  Stoltze  (\"iteb.  1693),  and  Schelvig  (Ged. 
1711). 

2.  A  Jewish  high-priest,  the  son  of  Annas  or  Ananus, 
brother-in-law  to  Caiaphas  [see  Annas;  Calvpiias], 
and  brother  and  immediate  successor  of  Jonathan.  The 
Koman  prefect  Vitellius  came  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Pass- 
over (A.D.  37),  and  deposed  Caiaphas,  appointing  Jona- 
than in  his  place.  In  the  same  year,  at  the  feast  of 
Pentecost,  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  deprived  Jonathan 
of  the  high -priesthood,  which  he  gave  to  Theophilus 
(Josephus,  ^»/.  xviii,  4,3;  5,3).  Theophilus  was  re- 
moved from  his  post  by  Herod  Agrippa  I  after  the  ac- 
cession of  that  prince  to  the  government  of  Juda?a  in 
A.D.  41,  so  that  he  must  have  continued  in  office  about 
five  years  (ibid,  xix,  6,  2). — Smith.  Theophilus  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  New  Test.,  as  no  events  occurred  dur- 
ing his  pontificate  in  which  the  apostles  were  specially 
involved.     See  Hicjii-priest. 

Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  a  bishop  in  the  lat- 
ter jiart  of  the  4th  and  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century, 
is  distinguished  for  his  persecution  of  the  Origenists, 
for  his  hostility  to  Chrysostom,  and  as  being  one  of  the 
most  violent  and  unscrupulous  even  among  the  ecclesi- 
astics of  the  5th  century.  He  succeeded  Timotheus  as 
bishop  of  Alexandria  in  A.D.  385,  and  soon  after  se- 
cured the  favor  of  the  emperor  by  a  characteristic  ma- 
noeuvre. AVhen  the  fate  of  the  empire  was  suspended 
on  the  battle  which  was  to  decide  between  IMaximus 
and  Thcodosius  (388),  he  sent  his  legate,  Isidore,  to 
Kome  )irovid(>d  with  letters  to  both,  the  one  or  the  oth- 
er of  which  he  was  to  deliver  with  certain  presents,  ac- 
cording to  the  issue  of  the  battle.  He  was  also  very 
zealous  against  heathenism,  and  in  391  obtained  the 
emperor's  consent  to  use  severe  measures  against  the 
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pagans  in  his  district,  which  resulted  in  the  most  of 
them  heing  driven  out  of  Egypt.  His  behavior  to  the 
different  sects  of  Christians  was  marivcd  bj-  the  same 
unscrupulous  inconsistency.  He  apjicars  to  have  pass- 
ed a  part  of  his  early  life  among  the  monks  of  Nitria, 
some  of  whom  were  Origenists  and  others  Anthropo- 
morphites.  At  first  he  declared  himself  decidedly 
against  the  latter,  and,  in  opposing  them,  he  sided  open- 
ly with  the  Origenists,  drawing  his  arguments  from  the 
works  of  Origen.  When,  however,  it  became  evident 
that  the  majority  of  the  Egyptian  monks  were  Anthro- 
pomorphites,  Theophilus  went  over  to  them  about  399, 
condemned  the  writings  of  Origen,  commanded  all  his 
clergy  to  burn  them,  and  commenced  a  cruel  persecu- 
tion of  all  who  opposed  the  Anthropomorphites,  while 
he  himself  continued  to  read  the  works  of  Origen  with 
admiration.  In  401  he  issued  a  violent  letter  in  which 
he  condemned  the  writings  of  Origen  and  threatened 
the  latter's  adherents ;  in  the  following  year  he  sent 
forth  another  of  like  character,  to  the  unbounded  de- 
light of  Jerome.  Theophilus  was  subsequently  called 
to  Constantinople  by  the  empress  Eudoxia,  and  secured 
the  deposition  and  banishment  of  Chrysostom  (q.  v.) 
in  403.  During  the  tumult  which  followed,  Theophilus 
escaped  and  returned  to  Alexandria,  where,  in  404,  he 
issued  a  third  Paschal  letter  against  the  Origenists,  and 
where  he  died  in  412.  The  works  of  Theophilus  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  writers  are,  Ylpoff(pwi'7]TiKiv  Trpoc 
Toi'g  fpovovvTag  ra  'Qpiyh'ovc,  quoted  by  Theodoret 
(Dial,  ii,  191), and  which  Gennadius  (33)  calls  "ad versus 
Origenem  unum  et  grande  volumen :" — Letter  to  Por- 
phyry, Bishop  of  Antioch,  quoted  in  the  Acta  Concil. 
Ephes.  pt.  i,  c.  4: — the  three  Paschal  Letters  alread}' 
mentioned  and  one  more: — and  some  other  unimportant 
orations,  letters,  and  controversial  works.  The  Paschal 
Letters  are  still  extant  in  a  translation  by  Jerome,  and 
are  published  in  the  Antidot.  contra  Dicers.  Omnium 
Sceculorum  Hieresias  (Basel,  1528  fol.);  and  the  whole 
of  his  extant  remains  are  contained  in  Galland,  Biblioth. 
Putr.  vii,  G03  fol. ;  Cave,  Hist.  Litt.  s.  a.  385,  p.  279,  280 ; 
Murdock,  note  to  Mosheim,  Eccles.  Hist,  i,  444  (Engl, 
ed.). — Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Latin  Biog.  s.  v. 

Theophilus  of  Antioch,  a  writer  and  bishop  of 
the  primitive  Church,  was  educated  a  heathen,  and  af- 
terwards converted  to  Christianity.  He  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Antioch,  succeeding  Eros,  about  A.D.  170,  and 
governed  the  Church  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  died.  Having  been  converted  from 
heathenism  by  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  he  wrote  an 
apology  for  the  Christian  faith,  addressed  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  his  friend  Autolycus.  The  work  shows 
much  learning  and  more  simplicity  of  mind.  In  its 
general  structure  it  resembles  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr 
and  the  other  early  apologists;  but  it  contains  a  more 
detailed  examination  of  the  evidence  for  Cliristianity, 
derived  both  from  Scripture  and  from  history.  The 
three  books  of  Theophilus  to  Autolycus  were  first  pub- 
lished in  the  collection  of  the  monks  Antoniiis  and 
Maximus  entitled  Sententiarum  sice  Capitum,  Theologi- 
corum  praecipue,  ex  Sacris  et  Profunis  Lihris,  Tomi 
Tres.  There  have  been  a  number  of  editions,  the  most 
complete  being  that  of  Johann  Christoph  Wolf  (Hamb. 
1724,  8vo),  and  an  English  translation  by  Joseph  Betty 
(Oxford,  1722,  8vo).  Theophilus  was  the  author  of 
several  other  works  which  were  extant  in  the  times  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome.  Among  them  were  works  against 
the  heresies  of  Marcion  and  Hermogenes: — Commentary 
on  the  Gospels  (still  extant  in  Latin,  and  published  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  [Paris,  1575,  1598,  1609,  1654, 
etc.]).  Jerome  refers  to  his  Commentaries  on  the  Prov- 
erbs. See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog.  s.  v. ; 
Ya.hnc.Bibl.  Gr(ec.\\.i,  101-106;  Mosheim,  Eccles.  Hist.; 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Theophilus  of  C.esarea,  a  bishop  who  presided 
over  the  Council  of  Ciesarea  in  Palestine,  and  signed 
the  letter  of  that  council,  which  appears  to  have  been 


drawn  up  bv  himself,  on  the  Paschal  controversv,  .\.D. 

198. 

Theophilus  of  Ciltcia,  so  often  mentioned  in 
legend,  is  said  to  have  originally  been  the  administrator 
of  the  Adana  bishopric.  Out  of  modesty,  he  declined 
the  episcopal  see,  and  was  deprived  of  all  his  honors  by 
the  new  bishop.  He  now  applied  for  help  to  a  Jew- 
ish sorcerer,  who  brought  him  into  a  nightly  conven- 
tion of  devils.  Here  help  was  promised  to  him  provided 
he  would  deny  Christ  and  Mary  and  would  assign  his 
soul.  He  was  restored  to  his  former  position ;  but,  re- 
gretting what  he  had  done,  he  prayed  as  a  penitent  to 
Mary,  and  through  her  intercession  Christ  took  the 
assignment  away  from  the  devil  and  placed  it  upon  his 
breast  while  asleep  in  the  church,  tired  out  by  prayer. 
He  now  openly  confessed  his  sin  and  died  three  days 
later.  The  author  of  the  legend  is  said  to  have  been 
a  Greek  cleric,  Eutychianus;  while  a  Neapolitan  priest, 
Paulus  (9th  centur}'),  made  it  known  in  the  West. 
In  the  Acta  SS.  for  Feb.  4  we  find  this  legend  in  a 
poetical  dress,  by  the  bishop  Marbod  of  Rennes.  See 
Jubinal,  (Euvres  de  Riitebenf  vol.  ii;  Pfeiffer,  Marien- 
legenden  (Stuttgart,  1846);  Blomaert,  Theophilus  (Ghent, 
1836);  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben,  Theophilus  (Hanov. 
1853-54);  Meyer,  Radetcins  Gedicht  iiber  Theophilus 
(Munich,  1873;  edited  after  a  Munich  MS.  of  the  13th 
century).     (B.  P.) 

Theophilus  of  the  Ixpies,  bishop  of  the  Homer- 
ites,  was  born  in  the  isle  of  Diu.  When  yet  a  youth  he 
was  brought  as  a  hostage  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
became  a  Christian  (Arian).  He  was  made  deacon,  and 
finally  bishop  for  the  Arabic  mission  about  350.  Be- 
ing supplied  by  Constantius  with  rich  presents  for  th? 
princes  at  home  and  with  money  for  the  building  of 
churches,  he  converted  the  king  of  the  Homerites,  and 
built  churches  at  Taphar,  Aden,  and  Hormuz.  The  large 
number  of  Jews,  however,  residing  in  the  country  pre- 
vented a  further  propagation  of  Christianity.  In  the 
year  356  Constantius  appointed  him  bishop  of  the  Ethi- 
opic  Church.  From  the  isle  of  Socotra  he  went  to 
Axum,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  the  place.  See 
Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christianus,  ii,  644;  Theolog.  Univer- 
sal-Lexikon,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Theophori  (diofopoi,  God-bearers^,  a  name  as- 
sumed by  some  of  the  early  Christians,  signifying  that 
they  carried  about  with  them  the  presence  of  God.  St. 
Ignatius  gives  himself  this  title  in  his  inscriptions  to 
his  epistles,  both  of  which  begin  'lyvdnog  6  Kal  Qto- 
(popog ;  and  explains  his  meaning  in  his  dialogue  with 
Trajan,  "Theophorus  is  one  that  carries  Christ  in  his 
heart."  "Dost  thou,  then,"  said  Trajan,  "carry  him 
that  was  crucified  in  thy  heart?"  Ignatius  answered, 
"Yes;  for  it  is  written,  'I  will  dwell  in  them  and  walk 
in  them.'"  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius,  indeed,  gives 
another  reason  why  Ignatius  was  called  Theophortis 
(J^to<popoQ,  God-borne) — because  he  was  the  child  whom 
our  Saviour  took  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples, 
laying  his  hands  upon  him ;  and,  therefore,  the  apostles 
would  never  presume  to  ordain  him  by  imposition  of 
hands  after  Christ.  But,  as  bishop  Pearson  and  others 
observe,  this  is  a  mere  invention  of  the  modern  Greeks. 
Vincentius  Bellovacensis  and  others  advance  this  ridic- 
ulous reason :  that  Ignatius  was  so  called  because  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  was  found  written  in  golden  letters 
in  his  heart.  But  against  these  traditions  we  have  the 
fact  that  the  title  was  not  peculiar  to  Ignatius,  but  com- 
mon to  all  Christians.  See  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq,  bk. 
i,  ch.  i,  §  4. 

Theophylact,  archbishop  of  Achridia  and  metro- 
politan of  all  Bulgaria,  an  eminent  ecclesiastical  writer, 
was  born  and  educated  at  Constantinople.  He  was 
bishop  in  1077,  and  perhaps  some  years  later.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  probably  about  1112, 
or  later.  After  he  was  made  bishop,  he  labored  dili- 
gently to  extend  Christianity  in  his  diocese,  but  met 
with  much  opposition,  of  which  he  complained  in  his 
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epistles.  The  works  of  Theophylact  are :  Commentnna 
in  Quatuor  Evam/elia  (Paris,  1G31,  lol.)  ■.—Commentaries 
on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  (ireek  and  Latin  (Colon. 
1568)  ■.—Commentaries  on  St.  Pmd's  Kpistles,  (ireek  anil 
Latin  (Lonil.  \iSo(!i,io\.):— Commentaries  on  Four  of  the 
Minor  Prophets;  namely,  Habakkuk,  Jonas,  Naluim, 
anil  Ilosca,  in  Latin  (Paris,  158'.),  8\-o).  The  Commen- 
taries on  all  the  twelve  minor  projihets  are  extant  in 
Greek  in  the  library  of  Strasbiiri;,  anil  have  been  de- 
scribed bv  Michaelis  in  his  Bibliolh.  Orientalis.  These 
commentaries  are  founded  on  those  of  Chrysostom ;  but 
his  excf^esis  is  so  direct,  precise,  and  textual,  and  his 
remarks  are  often  so  felicitous  and  to  the  point,  that  his 
commentaries  have  always  been  highly  prized:— ^Vc- 
enty-fire  Epistles,  in  Greek,  witli  notes  by  .John  Meur- 
sius  (Levden,  1617, 4to),  and  also  in  the  Bibliotheca  Pa- 
trum: — besides  several  tracts,  some  of  which  are  rather 
doubtful.  A  splendid  edition  of  all  his  works  in  Greek 
and  Latin  was  published  by  J.  V.  Bernard  jNIaria  de  liu- 
beis  (Venet.  1754:-63,  4  vols.  fol.).  See  Chalmers,  Bior/. 
Diet.  s.  V. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Latin  Biog.  s.  v. 

Theophylactians,  a  name  given  to  the  orthodox 
Christians  of  Alexandria  by  the  Jacobites  in  the  7th 
century.  See  Neale,  Hist,  of  the  Eastern  Church,  ii,  87. 
Theosebites,  a  sect  which  spread  in  Palestine  and 
Phcenicia  during  the  tirst  half  of  the  5th  century,  and 
appear  to  have  been  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the 
Hypsist.muans  (q.  v.).  The  Theosebites  exalted  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  into  objects  of  worship,  and  yet  ac- 
knowledged the  Supreme  Deity  over  all.  Their  relig- 
ion thus  appears  to  have  been  an  adulteration  of  Chris- 
tianity with  Magianism.  Probably  these  sects  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  Therapeutie  and  Essenes,  who  worshipped 
ri)  ov  or"V\//i(Troc,  kept  the  Jcwisli  Sabbath,  and  Jew- 
ish observances  respecting  food.  They  professed  a  par- 
tial belief  in  Christ,  but  were,  at  the  same  time,  strict 
L'nitarians.     See  Blunt,  Did.  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Theosophy  {5fO(7o<j)ia,  divine  tcisdom),  the  name 
given  to  a  so-called  sacred  science,  which  holds  a 
place  distinct  as  well  from  that  of  philosophy  as  from 
that  of  theology,  even  in  questions  where  these  latter 
sciences  have  tlie  same  ol)joct  with  it :  namely,  the  nat- 
ure and  attributes  of  God.  In  investigating  the  divine 
nature  and  attributes,  philosophj'  employs  as  the  basis 
of  its  investigation  the  ideas  derived  from  natural  rea- 
son, while  theology  superadds  to  the  principles  of  natu- 
ral reason  those  derived  from  authority  and  revelation. 
Theosophy,  on  the  contrary,  professes  to  exclude  all  dia- 
lectical process,  and  to  derive  its  knowledge  of  (iod  from 
direct  and  immediate  intuition  and  contemplation,  or 
from  the  immediate  communications  of  God  himself. 
Theosophy,  therefore,  so  far  as  regards  the  science  of 
God,  is  but  another  name  for  mysticism  (q.  v.);  and  the 
direct  and  immediate  knowledge  or  intuition  of  God,  to 
which  the  Mystics  laid  claim,  was,  in  fact,  the  foundation 
of  that  intimate  union  with  God.  and  consequent  ab- 
straction from  outer  things,  which  they  made  the  basis 
of  their  moral  and  ascctical  system.  Theosophy  has 
e.xisted  from  a  very  early  date ;  and  within  the  Chris- 
tian period  we  may  number  among  Theosophs  the  Neo- 
Platonists,  especially  Plotimis,  lamblichus,  and  Proclus; 
the  Hesychasts  of  the  Greek  Church;  all  those  of  the 
mediaeval  ^lystics  who  lai<l  claim  to  any  dogmatical  the- 
ory; and  in  later  times  the  Paracclsists,  Bodenstein  and 
Thalhauser,  Weizel,  Jacob  Biehme,  and  Swedenborg. 

Below  is  a  brief  outline  of  Theosojihy  as  taught  by 
Boehme  (q.  v.).  Finite  existences  of  every  kind  are  an 
efflux  from  the  One  Infinite  l'2xistcnce,  and  such  an  efflux 
is  a  necessary  attribute  of  (Jod's  own  being.  All  things 
come  from  a  working-will  of  the  holy,  triune,  incompre- 
hensible God.  who  manifests  himself  through  an  exter- 
nal efflux  of  lire,  light,  and  spirit.  Angels  and  men  are 
the  true  and  real  offspring  of  <iod,  their  life  originating 
in  the  divine  tire  from  which  light. and  love  are  gener- 
ated in  them.  This  triune  life  in  (iod  is  the  perfection 
of  being,  and  the  loss  of  it  constituted  the  fall  of  angels 


and  men.  Thus  man  having  been  made  a  living  image 
of  the  divine  nature  and  endowed  with  inmiortality,  he 
exchanged  the  light,  life,  and  Spirit  of  <  Jod  for  the  light, 
life,  and  spirit  of  the  world.  He  died  to  the  influences 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  very  day  of  his  transgres- 
sion, but  remained  subject  to  all  the  external  influences 
of  the  world;  and  the  restoration  of  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  constitutes  the  work  of  redemption  and  sanctifica- 
tion.  Christ  restored  to  men  the  germ  of  the  paradi^i- 
acal  life,  which  is  possessed  by  all  through  new  birth 
and  his  indwelling.  No  son  of  Adam  can  be  lost  except 
by  the  wilful  loss  of  this  paradisiacal  germ  of  the  divine 
life;  and  its  development  is  the  development  of  salva- 
tion. In  the  hands  of  Law,  the  theosophy  of  Bcrhme  as- 
sumed a  much  more  reasonable  form  than  that  in  which 
it  had  been  clothed  by  its  author,  whose  language  was 
a  medley  of  alchemy,  obscure  analogies,  and  false  ety- 
mologies. It  was  then  exhibited  as  a  philosophy  of  re- 
demption and  spiritual  life,  which  only  wantcil  the  key- 
stone of  sacramental  psychology  to  make  it  a  tirm  sys- 
tem of  truth.  For  very  full  information  on  the  subject, 
see  Walton,  Notes  and  Materials  for  an  Adequate  Biog- 
raphy of  William  Law,  comprising  an  Elucidation  of 
the  Scope  and  Contents  of  the  Writings  of  .Jacob  Bahme, 
and  of  his  Great  Commentator  Dionysius  A  ndreas  Freher, 
etc.  (1854).  See  Blimt,  Diet,  of  Doctrinal  Theology,  s.  v. ; 
Chambers's  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Tlieotokos  (QtOToKOC,  God-bearing').  1.  A  title  ap- 
plied by  various  Romish  writers  to  the  Virgin  Mary  as 
the  '•  mother  of  God."     See  Mariolatijv. 

2.  An  ecclesiastical  term  adopted  at  the  councils  of 
Ephesus  and  Chalcedon  to  assert  the  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord's  person.  The  truth  which  it  was 
designed  to  teach  is  that  although  two  natures  are 
united  in  one  Christ,  yet  there  are  not  two  persons,  but 
one.  Our  Lord  was  a  divine  person  from  all  eternitj', 
and  upon  liis  incarnation  he  did  not  cease  to  be  the 
jjerson  he  had  been  before.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
change  or  interruption  of  his  identity,  for  the  Godhead 
became  incarnate,  not  by  the  conversion  of  the  Godhead 
into  flesh,  but  by  taking  the  manhood  into  God.  Al- 
though the  nature  which  he  took  of  the  substance  of 
his  mother  was  human,  the  person  who  was  born  was 
divine,  and  this  was  the  truth  declared  in  the  adoption 
of  the  term  BtoToKOQ.  It  is  not,  of  course,  meant  that 
the  Virgin  was  the  mother  of  the  Godhead  of  our  Lord, 
but  that  the  human  nature,  which  he  had  assuiried  of  her 
substance,  was  so  united  to  the  divinity  that  the  person 
begotten  of  her  was  God  as  well  as  man.  In  this  sense 
she  might  be  called  the  mother  of  God.  Eipiivalent 
expressions  are  used  by  Irenceus  and  Ignatius,  while 
Qiori'iKoc  is  used  by  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  Athana- 
sius,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Origen,  and  (Gregory  Theologna. 
This  doctrine  has  been  the  cause  of  much  debate,  and 
of  more  than  one  council.     See  Christology. 


Therapeutse  {^spairivrai  [attendants,  i.  e.  wor- 
shippers, sc.  of  (jod]  and  ^ipaTrivrpi^tQ),  a  Jewish  sect 
in  P>gypt,  which  is  described  by  Philo  in  a  separate 
treatise  ITfpi  [iiov  ^(a)pi]TiKov  r]  irtpi  iketio}'  apfTotv, 
or  De  Vita  Contemplativa  {Opp.  [ed.  IMangey],  ii,  471- 
486).  It  is  strange  that  no  other  writer  of  that  period, 
not  even  Josephus,  knows  anything  about  the  Thera- 
peutie;  for  what  we  find  in  ecclesiastical  writings  about 
them  since  the  time  of  Eusebius  is  nothing  but  a  repro- 
duction of  the  I'hilonic  narrative;  and  the  erroneous 
opinion  of  Eusebius,  who  regarded  the  Theraijcutje  as 
Christians,  has  been  followed  by  all  Church  fathers, 
W'ith  the  exception  of  Photius.  Modern  critics  have, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  identified  the  Therapeutas  with 
the  Essenes. but  with  this  difference,  that  while  the  for- 
mer were  only  theorists,  the  latter  were  men  of  practical 
life.  Of  late  the  question  as  to  who  the  Therapeutos 
were  has  become  superfluous,  since  some  scliolars,  espe- 
cially the  Jewish  historian  Griitz,  believe  Philo's  trea- 
tise to  be  spurious,  and  only  an  embellishment  of  Chris- 
tian monachism  as  it  began  iu  Egypt.     But,  before  dc- 
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cidiiig  the  question  as  to  whether  this  treatise  is  spuri- 
ous or  genuine,  we  must  examine  first  what  Philo  tells 
us  about  the  Therapeuta;. 

I,  M(i liners  and  Usoffes  of  flie  Therapeutte.  —  The 
fatherland  of  the  Therapeuta  is  Egypt,  and  beyond 
this  country  the  order  has  probal)ly  not  been  propa- 
gated. When  Piiilo  speaks  of  their  diffusion  through 
the  whole  world  (TroWa^oC  fiiv  ovv  Ti/g  oiKoc/zf  j/j/c 
trrrl  TovTO  TO  yfVof),  we  cannot  take  his  words  in  their 
literal  sense,  as  does  Lucius  (Die  T/ierapeiiteu  [Stras- 
burg,  1880],  p.  16  sq.),  but  in  a  more  general  sense,  be- 
cause we  have  no  notice  whatever  of  the  Tlierapeutas 
outside  of  Egypt.  What  he  meant  to  say  is  that,  out- 
side of  Egypt,  there  were  also  men  of  a  similar  tenden- 
cy, without  believing  that  they  really  belonged  to  this 
order  in  Egypt.  Keim  thinks,  therefore,  that  Philo's 
words  are  an  exaggeration,  or  rather  that  he  confuses 
the  hermit  life  of  the  Jews  with  like  "phenomena 
among  the  (ireeks  and  barbarians."  (iriitz,  however, 
holds  a  different  opinion,  and  adduces  this  as  an  argument 
for  Christian  monks,  who  were  generally  diffused  at  an 
early  age  (as  early  as  the  time  of  Eusebius  or  of  Phi- 
lo'?). "  But,"  asks  Dr.  Keim,  "  has  not  Philo  compared 
both  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutic  with  the  Gyrano- 
sophists  and  INIagi,  with  the  wise  man  Kalanos,  with 
Anaxagoras  and  Democritus?"  It  is  evident  that  Phi- 
lo, in  describing  this  order,  had  a  certain  colony  in  view 
near  the  Lake  Mareotis,  to  the  south  of  Alexandria,  where 
the  Therapeut.iB  lived.  They  dwelt  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  but  every  man  in  his  own  little 
house,  his  sanctuary,  and  his  cell.  They  lived  alone 
for  the  whole  week,  not  stepping  over  the  threshold, 
nor  looking  out  (r*/i'  ai'Xtuir  oii^  VTrtpjiaivovTiQ,  dW 

oi'Ce   t^  aTTOTTTOV  UtiopOVl'Tlc). 

Simple  as  was  their  house,  their  raiment  was  equally 
so,  being  a  cloak  of  some  shaggy  hide  for  winter,  and  a 
thin  mantle  or  linen  shawl  in  the  summer;  and  in  their 
religious  assemblies  they  appeared  in  a  white  garment. 
As  temperance  was  regarded  as  the  highest  virtue, 
their  mode  of  living  was  very  simple.  None  of  them 
took  any  meat  or  drink  before  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
because  they  believed  that  the  work  of  philosophizing 
was  one  worthy  of  the  light,  and  that  tlie  care  for  the 
necessities  of  the  body  was  suitable  only  to  darkness;  on 
wliich  account  they  appropriated  the  day  to  the  one  oc- 
cupation, and  a  brief  portion  of  the  night  to  the  other 
(tTTii^))  TO  i^ih'  (pt\o<yo(ptlv  d^ioi'  ^wruc  Kpivovatv  tlvai, 
(TKOTOVi;  Ot  Tcif  (TajfiaTiKaQ  dvdyicdi;,  o^tv  Tifi  /u j'  ?//(£- 
paQ,  rent;  St  fipaxv  Ti  ^upoQ  Tijg  vvktui;  h'tij^tai'). 
Many  fasted  for  three  days,  several  for  six.  They  ate 
notliing  of  a  costly  character,  but  plain  bread  with  a 
seasoning  of  salt,  which  the  more  luxurious  of  them 
further  seasoned  with  hyssop,  and  their  drink  was  water 
from  the  spring.  For  such  a  simple  mode  of  living  the}' 
naturally  had  no  need  of  great  earthly  possessions ;  but, 
as  Philo  says,  they  left  their  possessions  to  their  rela- 
tives or  friends,  and  without  any  property  they  went 
out,  as  if  their  mortal  life  had  already  come  to  an  end, 
only  anxious  for  an  immortal  and  blessed  existence 
{iiTa  £id  TUP  Ti]Q  d^avdrov  kcii  iiaKcipiaQ  l,h)I](;  'ifiepov 
rtTi\evTi]Kivai  I'o/^dsoiTEC  rjSr]  rbv  ^vrjrui'  j3iov  ((tto- 
XdTTovm  Tag  ovcriag  uloTf  rj  ^vyarpdffii',  lin  Kai  d\- 
\o(C  (TvyyEVfaiv). 

They  prayed  twice  every  day,  at  morning  and  at 
evening.  When  the  sun  rose,  they  entreated  God  that 
the  happiness  of  the  coming  day  might  be  real  happiness, 
so  that  their  minds  might  be  filled  with  heavenly  light. 
The  interval  between  morning  and  evening  was  devoted 
wholly  to  meditation  on,  and  the  practice  of,  virtue. 
They  took  up  the  Sacred  Scriptures  aiul  philosophized 
concerning  them,  investigating  the  allegories  of  their 
national  philosophy,  since  they  looked  upon  their  literal 
expressions  as  symbols  of  some  secret  meaning  of  nat- 
ure intended  to  be  conveyed  in  those  figurative  expres- 
sions {ii'Tvyxdvoi'TiQ  yap  toIq  lepolc  ypnfif.ia(n  (pi- 
Xoffofpovai  T))v  Trdrpiou  (piKonoipiav,  dWijyopovvnq, 
in-tioi)  avfijSuXa  tu  tijc;  pi]tT]q  tpftiji'dag  vofii'^ovci 
X.—Y 


(pvcnioQ  d7rofCEfcpi7</(f)7jc,  tf  vTTovolaiQ  ^r/Xoiijusi/ijc). 
As  a  canon  of  such  allegorical  exposition  of  Scripture, 
the  real  home  of  which  was  in  Egypt,  they  used  the 
writings  left  by  the  founders  of  their  sect  {toTi  St  nvToig 
Kcti  avyypdpfiara  TraXauov  di'Cpwi',  o'l  Tr]C  a'ipr](Ttw(; 
dpxijytrai  yerti/ffi'oi  TroXXd  f.ii'i]pt~ia  ti}q  dXXijyopov- 
lifvi]c  iStag  aTri-XtTToi',  oif  KaBdjrtp  Tinlv  apxtrvnoig 
XP(iJl^ti'oi  fitfiuviTai  r/)c  irpuatpiatiog  tuv  rponoi'). 
They  also  composed  psalms  and  hymns  to  God  in  every 
kind  of  metre  and  melody  imaginable,  which  they  sang 
at  their  meetings.  Having  thus  passed  the  day,  they 
prayed  again  that  their  soul,  being  entirely  lightened 
and  relieved  of  the  burden  of  the  outward  senses,  might 
be  able  to  trace  out  truth  existing  in  its  own  consistory 
and  council-chamber  (tv  tiij  tavrric;  cvvtCpiiii  Kal  jSov- 
Xn)Ttipii{)  dXi'i^tioi'  ixi'tjXaTt'it') ;  and  many  of  them,  if 
Philo's  statement  is  to  be  given  credence,  are  said  to 
have  spoken  in  their  sleep,  divulging  and  publishing 
the  celebrated  doctrines  of  the  sacred  philosophy  (ttoX- 
Xoi  ovv  Kai  iKXaXocaii'  iv  vnvoli;  dvtioo-KoXovjitvoi 
rd  Ti]q  \tpdc,  <pi\o<yo(plag  doiStfia  Suyixara). 

Women  were  also  received  into  their  order,  the  great- 
er part  of  whom,  though  old,  were  virgins  in  respect  to 
their  purity,  and  were  animated  by  the  same  admiration 
for,  and  love  of,  wisdom,  in  the  exercise  of  which  they 
were  desirous  to  pass  their  lives.  These  women,  like 
the  male  members  of  the  order,  lived  separately,  per- 
forming the  same  duties;  but  at  the  meetings  and  ban- 
quets both  sexes  were  united. 

Slave-labor  was  dispensed  with,  because  they  look- 
ed upon  the  possession  of  slaves  as  something  ab- 
solutely and  wholly  contrary  to  nature  —  for  nature 
had  created  ail  men  free;  but  the  injustice  and  covet- 
ousness  of  some  men  who  preferred  inequality  —  that 
cause  of  all  evil  —  having  subdued  the  weauer,  had 
given  to  the  more  powerful  authority  over  the  van- 
quished. At  their  common  banquets,  therefore,  no 
slaves  ministered  to  their  wants,  but  young  men  who 
were  selected  from  their  order  with  all  possible  care, 
and  whose  dress  was  such  that  nothing  of  a  slavish 
character  could  be  seen  in  it,  or,  to  use  the  words  of 
Philo,  d^MfTTOi  Si  Kai  Ka^tifiiroi  rovg  ;:^i7ioi'i'(tkoi»c 
liffianiv  vTn]ptTl]aovT(Q,  ivtKa  Tov  fiijSiv  tlSuiXov 
tTTKpeptnUai  SovXoTrptTroT'g  (T;\;('/jUoroe,  ei'c  tovto  to 
ffVjU7ri')0-(0j',  i.  e.  they  were  ungirdled  and  with  their  tu- 
nics let  down,  in  order  that  nothing  which  bears  any  re- 
semblance to  a  slavish  appearance  might  be  introduced 
into  this  festival. 

At  the  banquet  they  were  presided  over  by  a  presi- 
dent (7rpo£Cpoe).  who  addressed  them  and  intoned  a 
hymn,  in  which  all  joined.  They  sat  according  to  their 
age,  i.  e.  according  to  the  length  of  time  they  belonged 
to  the  order.  W^e  must  not,  however,  think  that  the 
j)resident  or  elders  exercised  any  gubernatorial  power, 
for  this  is  nowhere  inferred;  their  functions  were  only 
restricted  to  the  assemblies,  in  whicli  also  yyEfiortQ  and 
t^apxoi  were  mentioned,  who  acted  as  leaders  of  the 
choruses.  The  seventli  day  was  especially  distinguished. 
They  anointed  their  bodies,  and,  clothed  in  white  gar- 
ments, they  assembled  in  the  common  (rrj/in'fio)'.  Here 
they  sat  down  with  all  becoming  gravity,  keeping 
their  hands  inside  their  garments,  having  their  right 
hand  between  their  chest  and  their  dress,  and  the  left 
hand  down  by  their  side,  close  to  their  flank.  Then 
the  oldest  of  them,  who  had  the  most  profound  learn- 
ing in  their  doctrines,  came  forward  and  spoke  with 
steadfast  look  and  with  steadfast  voice,  with  great 
powers  of  reasoning,  and  great  prudence  —  not  mak- 
ing exhibition  of  his  oratorical  talent,  like  the  rhet- 
oricians of  old  or  the  sophists  of  the>  present  day,  but 
investigating  with  great  pains  and  explaining  with  mi- 
nute accuracy  the  precise  meaning  of  the  laws,  which  pen- 
etrated through  their  hearing  into  the  soul,  and  remain- 
ed there  lastingly.  Quietly  they  listened  in  silence,  show- 
ing their  assent  only  by  nods  of  the  head  or  the  eager 
look  of  the  eyes.  In  this  sacred  assembly  the  women 
also  shared ;  but  they  had  their  own  seats,  being  sepa- 
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rated  from  the  male  members  by  a  wall  rising  three  or 
)V.ur  cubits  upwards,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
could  hear  the  voice  of  the  speaker. 

The  seventh  Sabbath,  the  Trfi'rr/KOffT-/;,  was  especial- 
ly distinguished.  The  number  fifty  was  regarded  by 
them  as  tiie  most  holy  and  natural  of  numbers,  being 
compoimded  of  the  power  of  the  right-angled  triangle, 
which  is  the  principle  of  the  origination  and  condition 
of  the  whole  (tan  Ci  irpotnpTiog  /Jtyi'trr/jc  toprii^, 
i]v  TreiTtjKorTai;  iXaxfi',  I'lytoiraToc  K<ii  (pvatKwTctTot; 
apt^ftio}',  tK  Tt'it;  Tov  op^oywviov  Tptydn'ov  Svt'u^noc, 
OTTto  tarii'  apxi]  rijc  riov  o\mv  yei'tneioc  Km  ffvTTd- 
fftior).  Clothed  in  white  garments,  they  came  together 
to  tlie  common  feast.  Before  they  partook  of  the  same, 
they  lifted  up  their  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven  and 
prayed  to  God  that  it  might  be  acceptable  to  him.  After 
the  prayer,  they  sat  down,  the  men  sitting  on  the  right 
hand  and  the  women  on  the  left,  on  rugs  of  the  coarsest 
material.  Before  the  feast  commenced,  questions  were 
asked  and  answered.  A  passage  of  the  Scripture  was 
explained  and  religious  questions  were  settled.  All  list- 
ened attentively  to  the  speaker,  indicating  their  atten- 
tion and  comprehension  by  their  nods  and  looks.  When 
the  president  appeared  to  have  spoken  at  sufficient 
length,  and  to  have  carried  out  his  intentions  adequate- 
ly, so  that  his  explanation  had  gone  on  felicitously  and 
fluently  through  Ins  own  acntencss,  and  the  hearing  of 
the  others  had  been  profitable,  applause  arose  from  them 
all  as  of  men  rejoicing  at  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  ; 
and  then  some  one,  rising  up,  sang  a  hymn  which  had 
been  made  in  honor  of  (Jod,  either  such  as  he  had  com- 
posed himself  or  some  ancient  one  of  some  old  poet. 
After  him  others  also  arose  in  their  ranks,  and  in  be- 
coming manner,  while  every  one  else  listened  in  de- 
cent silence,  except  when  it  was  proper  to  take  up 
the  burden  of  the  song  and  join  in  at  the  end.  When 
each  individual  had  finished  his  psalm,  the  young  men 
brought  in  the  table  on  which  was  the  food — the  leav- 
ened bread  with  a  seasoning  of  salt,  and  mingled  with 
some  hyssop,  out  of  reverence  for  the  sacred  table  which 
was  in  the  holy  outer  temple;  for  on  this  table  were 
placed  loaves  and  salt  without  seasoning,  and  the  bread 
was  mileavened,  and  the  salt  unmixed  with  anything 
else. 

After  the  feast  they  celebrated  the  sacred  festival 
during  the  whole  night  (utra  ?'t  to  ^liin'ov  ti)i'  'npuv 
dyoi'm  iravvvxiCa).  All  stood  up  together,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  entertainment  two  choruses  were  formed 
at  first,  the  one  of  men  and  the  other  of  women.  Each 
chorus  had  its  leader  and  chief,  who  was  the  most  honor- 
able and  most  excellent  of  the  band.  Then  they  sang 
the  hynnis  in  honor  of  God  in  many  metres  and  tunes, 
at  one  time  all  singing  together,  and  at  another  moving 
their  hands,  and  dancing  in  corresponding  harmony. 
When  each  chorus  of  the  men  and  each  chorus  of  the 
women  had  fi^asted  separately  by  itself,  they  joined  to- 
gether, and  the  two  became  one  chorus — an  imitation 
of  that  one  which,  in  old  time,  was  established  by  the 
Red  Sea,  on  accoiuit  of  the  wondrfius  works  which  were 
displayed  there  before  Israel,  and  where  both  men  and 
women  together  became  all  one  chorus,  Moses  leading 
the  men,  and  Miriam  leading  the  women.  When  the 
sun  arose,  they  raised  their  hands  to  heaven,  imploring 
tran(piillity  and  truth  and  aciiteness  of  understanding. 
After  the  prayer,  each  retired  to  his  own  separate  abode, 
again  practicing  the  usual  philosophy  to  wiiich  each 
had  been  wont  to  devote  himself. 

II.  Therapeutn  and  Kssenes. — On  account  of  the  man- 
ifold similar  traits  which  were  found  among  the  Thera- 
peuta;  and  Essenes,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  Thera- 
peuta!  were  but  the  Egyptian  branch  of  I'alestinian 
Essenism.  This  hypothesis  is  seemingly  confirmed  by 
what  Philo  says  at  the  beginning  of  his  treatise  on  the 
Therapeut.-E :  "Having  mentioned  the  Essenes,  who  in 
all  respects  selected  for  their  admiration  and  for  their 
especial  adoption  the  practical  course  of  life,  and  who 
excel  in  all,  or  what,  perhaps,  may  be  a  less  unpopular 


and  invidious  thing  to  say,  in  most  of  its  parts,  I  will 
now  proceed,  in  the  regular  order  of  my  subject,  to  speak 
of  those  who  have  einbraced  the  speculative  life,  and  I 
will  say  wliat  apjiears  to  me  to  be  desirable  to  be  said 
on  the  subject."  The  majority  of  critics  have  therefore 
not  hesitated  to  believe  in  a  causative  connection  be- 
tween the  two  sects,  and  have  thus,  on  account  of  Philo's 
words,  separated  the  Egyptian  Therajieutae,  as  the  theo- 
rists, from  the  Palestinian  Essenes,  whom  they  desig- 
nated the  practitioners.  In  this  assumption,  there  can 
only  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  two  sects 
justly  claims  the  temporal  precedence  —  whether  the 
theory  of  the  Therapentas  or  the  practice  of  the  Essenes 
is  the  original,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  Egypt  or 
Palestine  is  the  fatherland  of  that  tendency  within  Ju- 
daism which  is  designated  by  the  name  of  Essenism. 
The  opinion  that  the  temporal  precedence  belongs  to 
the  Therapent;v,  and  that  after  Therapeutism  had  been 
planted  on  the  soil  of  Judiea  the  Order  of  the  Essenes 
originated,  is  advocated  by  Gfriirer  {Kritische  Geschichte 
des  Urch ristenth inns  [Stu t tg.  1 83 1 ],  ii,  .S35 sq.) ,  Lu t terbeck 
(/>ie  nentestamentlichen  LehrbeffriJ'e  [Mayence,  1852],  i, 
275sq.),]Mangold  (Die  Irrlchrender  Pustorulbrvfe  [Mar- 
burg, 185C],  p.  57  sq.),  and  Holtzmann  (Geschichte  des 
Volkes  Israel  unddie  Eiitstehmif/des  Christenthums  [Leips. 
1867],  ii,  79  sq.).  The  opposite  opinion  is  represented  by 
Ritschl  (Theoloyische  Jahibiichcr  [ed.  Baur  and  Zeller, 
1855],  p.  343  sq.),  Hilgenfeld  (Die  jiidische  A pnkuli/ffik 
in  ihrer  geschichtlichen  Entwickluny  [Jena,  1857],  p.  278 
sq.),  Herzfeld  (Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel  [2d  ed.  Leips. 
1863],  iii,  406),  Zeller  (Geschichte  der  Philosophie  der 
Griechen  [ibid.  1868],  III,  ii,  288  sq.),  Bellermann  (Xach- 
rickten  aiis  dem  A  Iterthnm  iiher  Essener  iind  Therapeuten 
[Berlin,  1821],  p.  80,  note),  and  Harnischmacher  (De 
Essenoruni  apud  Judaos  ISocietute  [Bonn,  1866],  p.  26), 
who  admit  a  causative  connection  of  both,  without  de- 
ciding the  time  of  the  origin.  Now,  denying,  as  we  do, 
in  opposition  to  the  above-mentioneil  critics,  any  connec- 
tion between  these  sects,  and  thus  dismissing  altogether 
the  question  which  of  the  two  formed  the  connecting- 
link  for  the  other,  we  will,  for  the  sake  of  justifying  our 
assertion,  draw  a  parallel  between  the  two  sects,  and  first 
consider  those  points  in  which  both  agree. 

Both  sects  diligently  studied  the  Scripture,  and  inter- 
preted the  same  allegorically.  Besides  the  Old  Test., 
both  had  a  high  consideration  for  the  writings  of  the 
older  members  of  their  order.  They  favored  the  abol- 
ishing of  slavery;  lived  in  a  very  simple  manner,  and 
were  accustomed  to  appear  at  their  religious  exercises 
in  white  garments.  More  common  traits  cannot  be 
proved,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  fact  that  both  led  an  un- 
married life.  But  even  this  is  no  proof,  because,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  at  least  one  part  of  the  Essenes,  though 
perhaps  only  the  minority,  married.  It  cainiot  also  be 
said  that  both  agreed  in  leading  a  life  entirely  separated 
from  the  world.  Of  the  Therapeutne,  it  is  true,  this  can 
be  said,  but  not  of  the  Essenes,  because,  as  Josephus 
tells  us,  they  instructed  the  youth  and  took  otherwise 
an  active  part  in  the  weal  and  woe  of  their  people,  as 
thej'  did,  for  instance,  in  the  war  against  the  Romans 
for  the  liberty  of  their  country. 

But  more  numerous  and  important  are  the  differences 
which  exist  between  the  Therapeutaj  and  Essenes.  We 
call  attention  to  the  following: 

1.  The  Therapeutns  led  a  monastic,  secluded  life,  given 
eniirely  to  contemplation.  The  Essenes,  according  to  the 
rules  of  their  order,  were  obliged  to  work.  Their  labor 
was  prescrilied  and  regulated  by  ofticers  purposely  ap- 
pointed. They  cultiviited  the  fields,  and  were  engaged 
in  manual  labors  as  well  as  in  arts. 

2.  The  Therapenise  lived  separated  from  each  other  lu 
cells,  and  only  came  toirether  on  the  Sabbnih  and  on 
speciid  occasi(')ii8.  The  Essenes,  however,  wherever  they 
resided,  had  their  common  lodges,  where  they  lived  and 
dined  together. 

3.  The  Therapentie,  upon  entering  the  order,  left  every- 
thing; to  their  relatives  and  friends.  The  Essenes  deliv- 
ered their  properly  to  the  order  fur  the  beiietit  of  all. 

4.  The  Therapeiitie  did  not  eat  before  the  selling  of  the 
sun  ;  the  Essenes  enjoyed  two  meals  daily. 
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5.  The  Essenes  were  divided  into  four  cl;is.se.«  or  grade?, 
which  were  so  inarlied  that  a  member  of  the  upper  chiss 
liad  to  bathe  himself  wheu  lie  touclied  auythiug  l)eh)ng- 
ing  to  a  lower  class.  The  Therapeutse  had  no  such  dis- 
tinction. Of  the  Esseues  we  are  told  that  the  members 
of  the  higher  degrees  had  the  knowledge  of  mysteries, 
which  was  not  communicated  to  the  lower  degrees;  of 
the  Therapeutse  we  know  nothing  of  the  kind. 

(5.  Each  Esseue  had  to  bathe  hiniself  daily ;  such  lustra- 
tions were  not  in  use  among  the  Therapeutoe. 

7.  Tlie  Therapeutse  revered  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
and  the  Levitical  priesthood,  and  were  not  so  far  apart 
from  orthodox  Judaism.  The  Essenes,  on  the  contrary, 
believed  their  lustrations  and  their  mode  of  living  to  be 
of  greater  importance  than  the  ordinances  prescribed  to 
the  priests  for  the  service  of  the  Temple.  They  furnished 
no  ofierin'zs  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  thus  became 
guilty  of  aijostatiziui;  from  an  important  part  of  the  Mo- 
saic law.  The  Essenes  were  especially  addicted  to  medi- 
cine and  prophecy:  we  know  nothing  of  these  practices 
among  the  Therapeutse. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  differences  between  the  two 
sects  cannot  consist  in  that  the  one  was  given  to  theory 
and  the  other  to  practice,  because  the  supposition  of  a 
like  ground-principle  is  not  sufficient  for  explaining  so 
many,  and  at  the  same  time  very  important,  differences. 
After  all  that  we  know  of  both  these  sects,  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  causal  connection  between  the  two  must  ap- 
pear very  hazardous;  for  if  there  really  were  such  a 
connection  between  them,  and  if  both  were  essentially 
one  and  the  same  sect,  it  is  surprising  that  Josephus  has 
not  recorded  the  fact.  As  little  as  we  believe  with  Philo 
in  a  real  connection  between  the  Jewish  Essenes,  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  and  the  Indian  Gymnoso- 
phists,  whom  he  compares  in  his  book  Quod  Oiiinis  Pru- 
bus  Libey;  just  as  little  connection  is  there  between  the 
Essenes  and  Therapeutre,  because  Philo  divided  them 
into  the  theorists  and  practitioners.  The  Essenes  did 
not  originate  from  the  propagation  of  Therapeutism  in 
Palestine,  because,  as  we  know,  Alexandrian  religious 
philosophy  did  not  find  a  fertile  soil  in  Judaja,  espe- 
cially at  the  time  in  which  both  these  sects  origi- 
nated. We  cannot  assume  that  the  reverse  should  have 
taken  place,  otherwise  the  essential  traits  of  Essenism 
would  have  been  found  again  among  the  Therapeutaj. 
The  stamp  of  both  sects  is  so  different  that  they  cannot 
be  identical;  and  in  treating  of  the  Therapeutte  no  re- 
gard is  therefore  to  be  paid  to  the  Essenes. 

III.  T/ierapeufce  and  Christianify.  —  Assuming  that 
the  Essenes  were  onh'  consistent  Chasidim  has  led 
the  .Jewish  historian  Griitz  to  make  the  assertion  that 
Philo's  treatise  on  the  Therapeutaj.  according  to  which 
they  were  hitherto  regarded  as  an  Egyptian  offshoot 
of  Palestinian  Essenism,  could  not  be  genuine.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  writer,  it  is  not  so  much  owing  to 
the  description  of  the  Essenes  by  Josephus  as  to  the 
book  Yltpl  [iiov  Sewpj/rt/cou  rj  iketmv  aptrwv  that 
those  not  coinciding  with  the  former's  views  have  ar- 
rived at  a  false  result  regarding  the  essence  and  origin 
of  the  Essene  sect.  Griitz  also  asserts  that  a  Jewish 
sect  of  the  Therapeutaj  never  existed,  but  that  they  were 
Christians,  ascetics  of  a  heretic  tendency,  who  sprang  up 
by  the  dozen  in  the  2d  and  3d  centuries.  The  author 
of  the  book  which  has  caused  so  much  confusion  is  not 
Philo,  but  a  Christian  "  who  probably  belonged  either  to 
the  Encratico-gnosticorMontanistic  party,  and  intended 
to  write  a  panegyric  on  monasticism,  the  high  antiq- 
uity of  which  Philo's  authority  was  to  confirm."  This 
is  the  result  at  which  Griitz  arrives ;  and  although  he 
takes  it  for  granted  that  the  attentive  reader  of  the 
book  Yltpl  [5iov  ^EwptjTiKov  must  at  once  adopt  the 
correctness  of  his  assertion,  he  has  nevertheless  tak- 
en the  pains  to  make  good  his  hypothesis  at  great 
length. 

This  hypothesis  of  Grsltz  has  been  analyzed  by  Zel- 
Icr,  and  the  result  is  that  the  reasons  adduced  by  the 
former  are  not  sufficient  and  -acceptable  at  all.  In 
resuming  the  question  once  more,  and  examining  the 
argument  of  Griitz  in  order  to  establish  the  Christian 
character  of  the  Therapeutaj,  we  do  so  because  of  its 
close  connection  with  the  essence  and  origin  of  the 


sect — in  this  we  differ  with  Zeller — and  because  there 
are  some  points  to  be  proved  against  (Jriitz.  The  lat- 
ter has  denied  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  sect  of  the 
Therapeutaj  and  consequently  also  the  genuineness  of 
the  Philonic  treatise  llepi  jiiov  BtioptfTtKov,  on  the 
ground  of  the  silence  of  Josephus  and  Pliny,  who  wrote 
so  much  about  the  Essenes;  while  they  know  nothing 
of  the  Therapeuta;,  the  alleged  Egyptian  branch  of  this 
sect.  Against  this.  Zeller  has  argued  that  the  silence 
of  Josephus  cannot  be  so  remarkable,  since  the  Thera- 
peutic were  a  branch  of  the  Essenes  restricted  to  Egypt 
alone,  and  because  Josephus  tells  very  little  about  the 
later  affairs  of  the  Jews  in  that  country.  But  if,  accord- 
ing to  Zeller,  the  Therapeutaj  were  really  an  Egyptian 
branch  of  the  Palestinian  Essenes,  or  had  some  connec- 
tion with  them,  the  Essenes  in  Palestine  ought  to  have 
known  something  about  it;  and  even  if  Pliny's  silence 
could  be  explained  because  he  only  knows  one  Essenic 
colony  living  by  the  Dead  Sea,  it  might  be  supposed — 
and  in  this  Griitz  is  correct — that  Josephus,  who  other- 
wise speaks  very  fully  about  the  order,  ought  to  have 
mentioned  the  Therapeutaj.  The  silence  of  Josephus 
can  therefore  only  be  explained  from  the  very  fact  that 
the  Therapeutaj  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
Essenes,  but  that  they  formed  an  independent  sect 
within  the  Egyptian  Judaism,  the  existence  of  which 
— since  its  number  and  activity  were  less  important — 
was  entirely  unknown  to  Josephus.  What  Philo  nar- 
rates concerning  the  female  Therapeutaj  ( ^epa—tv- 
rpic^fC)?  Griitz  also  finds  incredible,  because  Josephus 
marks  it  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Essenes  to 
avoid  all  contact  with  the  opposite  sex;  hence  he  be- 
lieves that  these  female  Therapeuts  were  nothing  else 
than  the  sisters  ( soi-ores  subintrodiictce )  whom  the 
Christian  ascetics  used  to  have  about  them  for  the  sake 
of  attaining,  by  constant  temjitation,  a  higher  virtue,  but 
who,  as  is  known,  have  been  the  cause  of  great  scandals. 
Against  this,  Zeller  remarks  that  in  this  respect  the 
Egyptian  Essenes  or  Therapeutaj  might  have  had  oth- 
er institutions  than  those  of  the  Palestinians,  since  their 
principles  on  the  worth  of  an  unmarried  state  were  in 
the  main  not  affected;  and  this  difference  of  view  does 
not  indicate  such  a  great  deviation  from  the  principles  of 
the  order  as  the  practice  of  one  branch  of  the  Palestin- 
ian Essenes  who  married.  We  agree  with  Griitz  that, 
according  to  Josephus,  the  wives  of  the  married  Es- 
senes were  not,  like  the  female  Therapeutaj,  members  of 
the  order.  But  this  actual  deviation — that  while  the 
Essenes  excluded  women  entirely  from  the  common 
feasts  and  meetings,  this  was  not  the  case  among  the 
Therapeutaj  —  is  only  another  proof  that  Essenes  and 
TherapeutiB  are  not,  as  Zeller  believes,  one  and  the 
same  sect.  This  being  the  case,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, as  (iratz  believes,  that  the  Therapeutae,  not  being 
Essenes,  were  Christians.  Griitz  overlooks  the  circum- 
stance that  while  the  so-called  sorares  subintrodiictce  lived 
in  very  close  communication  with  the  Christian  ascetics, 
this  cannot  be  said  of  the  female  Therapeutie.  For  can 
we  safely  infer,  from  the  participation  of  women  in  the 
common  feasts  and  meetings,  that  the  Therapeutfe  real- 
h'  lived  each  with  a  female  companion?  Against  such 
a  hypothesis  we  have  also  the  words  of  Philo,  rag 
fxtv  ovv  t'S  i)).itpaQ  xiopig  fjcacrroi  juoi'oi'/tfi'ot  nap' 
iavTolg  iv  toIq  Xe^S'^'"'')  HovauriipioiQ  (pi\oao(poi<i7i, 
who  emphasizes  the  fact  repeatedly  that  they  sought 
solitude  and  desired  to  be  left  to  themselves  in  order 
not  to  be  disturbed  in  their  contemplative  life  (oi^;\jjp(Jv 
yap  Kai  Svaaptarov  Tolg  tpmxiav  ti^ijXwKoai  Kai  /.UTa- 
daoKovaii'  a'l  ■ytirvifiadi;}.  But,  above  all,  we  ask,  where 
is  the  passage  in  this  treatise  which  indicates,  as  Griitz 
tries  to  prove,  that  the  Therapeutje,  like  the  Christian 
ascetics,  had  aimed  at  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  by 
living  together  with  the  female  members?  From  the 
introductory  words  of  the  Philonic  treatise,  Griitz  also 
infers  that  it  cannot  be  genuine,  since  it  connects  it- 
self with  the  treatise  Utpi  rov  Travra  mrovcalov  tlvai 
iXiv^ipov  erroneously,  as  with  a  writing  on  the  Es- 
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sencs.  The  words  in  question  are,  Effffai'wj'  rrept  ?ta- 
\t\^ii(;,  01  rov  Trpa/c-iKov  t'^iiXujaav  Kai  fifTToi'ijaai' 
l3ioi'  M'  uTraaiv,  k.  r.X.  Griitz  thinks  that  Philo  could 
not  possibly  say  that  he  "wrote  a  treatise"  on  the  Es- 
SL-nes  ( Eani'uix)!'  iri-pi  r(aXf;^S£i(,),  when  the  passage  in 
(luestiun  only  occupies  the  twelfth  part  of  the  treatise, 
antl  he  only  mentions  this  sect  as  one  of  the  many. 
But  against  this  it  must  be  argued  that  SuiXiyirr^ai 
ire/ui  Tti'ot;  does  not  mean  ''to  write  a  treatise,"  but 
to  "speak  on  something,"  and  this,  as  Zeller  remarks, 
Philo  has  evidently  done  concerning  the  Essenes.  More- 
over, such  an  association  of  tojiics  is  not  comical  at  all, 
as  (iriitz  thinks,  because  l)y  this  two  Jewish  sects  which 
have  at  le;ist  some  traits  in  common  were  brought  into 
connection.  But  the  main  point  for  the  spuriousness 
of  the  treatise  on  the  Therapeuta*  and  for  its  being 
written  by  a  Christian,  Griitz  thinks  to  lie  in  the  fact 
that  Christians — so  Eusebius  (/list.  Eccles.  ii,  17)  and 
others  after  him — recognised  the  Tlierapeuta^  as  "flesh 
of  their  own  tlesh."  The  holy  cells  of  the  Thera- 
peutic are  called  monasteries.  It  is  evident,  argues 
Griitz,  that  we  have  here  the  beginning  of  the  monastic 
cells,  which  existed  even  before  Anthony  of  Thebes, 
the  founder  of  monasticism.  But  even  if  we  admit 
that  the  entire  mode  of  living  of  the  Therapeutaj  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  later  Christian  monks,  we  are  not 
at  all  justified  to  infer  that  the  Therapeutic  were  Chris- 
1i<ui  iiitmk.-i.  Why — and  herein  we  agree  with  Griitz — 
should  there  not  have  been  in  Egypt,  the  fatherland 
and  the  proper  home  of  monasticism,  ascetics  even  be- 
fore Anthony  of  Thebes?  And  why  should  this  not 
have  been  possible  within  the  pale  of  Judaism?  And 
are  the  Palestinian  Essenes  not  a  similar  phenomenon? 
To  impress  on  the  Therapeuta?  the  Christian  character 
because  of  the  word  poi'aTTt'ipun',  which  the  Christian 
moidis  used  for  their  cell,  is  not  reasonable,  because,  as 
Zeller  reminds  us,  the  expressions  poTaar)]pioi'  and 
aenvdov  were  only  used  by  the  Therapeutis  for  a 
part,  and  not,  as  did  the  Christian  monks,  for  the 
whole,  of  the  dvvelling.  The  supposition  seems  to  be 
that  the  Therapeutie,  or  rather  Philo  himself,  formed 
the  words  poranTi)piov  and  atpviiov,  and  that  Chris- 
tian moid\S  borrowed  this  nomenclature  from  their 
Jewish  predecessors.  That  Philo,  who  was  the  first  to 
use  these  ex|iressions,  has  also  formed  the  same  appears 
from  the  fact  that  he  himself  explains  them  when  say- 
ing, tj'  iKciaTij  Si  oiKicf  idTiv  npuv  o  KaXdroi  otpviloi' 
Km  poi'CKTTiiptov,  tv  li)  i.tovovpa'01  TU  Toi'  otpvov  jSiov 
(ivy-i'ipia  TtKoiiiTcu.  The  TherapeutiP,  Griitz  goes  on 
to  argue,  had  not  only  a  common  feast,  but  after  the 
feast  they  had  a  kind  of  Lord's  supper  (TravciyetyTarov 
ffir/ov),  consisting  of  unleavened  bread,  of  which  all 
did  not  partake,  but  only  the  better  ones.  Griitz  evi- 
dently believes  that  we  have  here  the  difference  be- 
tween the  missa  cutechumenorum  and  the  mhisa  Jitkli- 
um.  From  the  latter,  which  consisted  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  supper  and  in  a  kind  of  liturgy,  those  who 
were  not  yet  baptized,  togetlier  with  those  who  were 
excommunicated,  were  excluded;  for,  he  asks,  is  this 
not  Christian  ?  But  this  question  we  must  also  answer 
in  the  negative.  (Jriitz,  as  Zeller  remarks,  has  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  so-called  Lord's  supper  did  not 
take  place  after  the  common  meal,  but  it  was  this  com- 
mon meal  itself.  At  this  supper  not  indeovmed,  but 
leaveiiefl,  bread  was  eaten  ( dpro^  tLvpajph'og  fitra 
Trpo(To\l/>)paToc,  aXtor  oif  ('(KTitiTroc  ariipipiK-ai  Ci  alSio 
Ti'ig  c'n'aKH^h'r]g  i>>  n^  uyitp  Trpovaoi  ifpatj  TpmrtZrjg) 
out  of  reverence  for  the  unleavened  showbread  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  But,  above  all,  (iriitz  has  erred 
in  asserting  that  this  supper  was  a  prerogative  of  the 
better  ones.  Now  the  words  'ivn  t(piom  irpovofxiav  o\ 
KptiTTOViQ  do  not  refer  to  the  Therapeuta",  but  to  the 
Jewish  priests,  to  whom  alone  the  Therapeutae  conceded 
the  use  of  unleavened  bread  as  a  special  prerogative. 
This  unquestionably  follows  from  the  words  of  Philo: 
OTav  Si  tKaaTog  (ianipavr]Tai  tui'  v/^irov,  oi  vim  T))r 
npo  fiiKpov  Xex^iirrav  Tpairt'Cav  tioKo^i^ovatr,  k<p'  in 


TO  Trai'ayftTTarov  aiTim'  i^vfuopivoQ  ptru  Trponoi^)]- 
/larof  iiXCjv  oit;  vacauTZOQ  dimpl-^nKTai  Ci'  a'Cw  rj/f 
(iraK'st^tj'jjr  *''  Tiij  uyitp  npoinup  iipac  rpaTTiC}](; '  im 
yap  TavTr\(;  tiniv  dproi  Kai  liXus  ai'fi<  j'/Ot'c/iarof,  d^v- 
Hoi  niv  01  dproi,  o/uytif  Ci  Kdi  o'l  tVXff-  UpofftJKiiv 
yap  111',  TU  pit'  uTiXolinraTa  Kai  ilXiKpiviaTUTa  ry 
KpaTioTij  Twv  \ipwv  aTTOi'f)xi]ii)Voi  pepici,  XnTovpyiag 
cl^Xoj',  roi'f  Si  oXXoDt;  tu  fiiv  opota  ^j/Xori',  dvExe- 
aBai  Si  Tuiv  dpTojv,  'iva  i'\it)<n  TTpovopiav  o'l  KpuTTO- 
nq.  That  the  Therapeuta'  were  Cliristians,  Griitz  also 
finds  in  the  fact  that  the  presl)yters  among  them  occu- 
pied the  first  position;  and  that  they  were  not  presby- 
ters because  of  their  age,  but  because  of  their  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  Thera])eutic  life  (TrpitrjiiiTspovg  yap 
oil  TToXi'ETtTf  Kai  TToXaiovQ  I'opi'Covmv  ciXXd  'in  ko- 
piSjj  I'iove  TTctiSag  tdv  oi/^f  rj/f  Trpoaipimwc  ipacr^HJ- 
aiv,  nXXu  Tovg  tK  irpior^t^  j'lXiKiag  iri]l3)}ffai'Tac  Kcii 
ivaKpanai-TaQ  Tip  ^tu)pi)riKip  pipei  ^iXodo^iac;,  o  St) 
KoXXtffTor  Kai  3f((ir«r()i'  toTi).  We  have  thus,  Griitz 
argues,  the  presbyters,  or  tTrifTK-OTrof,  of  the  Christian 
congregations,  who  held  one  and  the  same  office  in  the 
ante-Nicene  time.  But  this  conclusion  is  the  less  justi- 
fiable, since  the  office  of  presbyters  was  not  exactly 
a  Christian  institution,  but  existed  even  before  the 
Christian  sera,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Church  from 
Judaism.  Even  among  the  Essenes  we  find  such  a 
distinction  of  rank,  and  yet  Griitz  would  be  the  last  to 
call  them  Cliristians,  although  he  firmly  believes  that 
Christ  belonged  to  the  Essenes.  The  argument  which 
Griitz  takes  i'rom  the  vigils,  so  common  among  the 
Therapeutfe,  for  the  sake  of  making  them  Christians 
is  also  of  no  avail,  because  fasting  was  something  pe- 
culiar to  Judaism  and  was  adopted  by  the  Church  ;  and 
as  to  the  vigils,  such  nocturnal  services  existed  before 
the  Christian  sera.  It  is  therefore  not  necessary  to 
think,  as  does  Griitz,  following  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles. 
ii,  17),  of  Christian  rites  before  Easter  Sunday.  From 
the  liturgy,  the  metrical  hymns,  and  typical  mode  of 
explaining  the  prophets,  according  to  (iriitz,  other  ar- 
guments for  the  Christian  character  of  the  TherapeutEe 
might  be  made.  But  even  these  alleged  Christian 
traits  are  purely  .Jewish.  Of  the  hymns  of  the  Thera- 
peutie,  Philo  expressly  states  that  they  were  formed 
after  the  hymn  of  Moses  and  Miriam  (  Exod.  xv  ) ; 
and  as  to  the  allegorical  interpretation,  it  was  used 
among  the  Alexandrian  Jews  before  the  Christian  sera, 
and  even  before  Philo.  But  as  to  what  Griitz  under- 
stands of  the  liturgy  of  the  Therapeuta  and  of  its  Chris- 
tian character,  he  has  not  fully  entered  upon  this  point, 
nor  can  anything  of  the  kind  be  deduced  from  Philo's 
statement.  Griitz  refers  to  Eusebius,  and  to  those  after 
him  who  regarded  tlie  Therapentse  as  Christians,  but 
this  proof  is  the  least  satisfactory.  Eusebius  regards 
the  treatise  Y\ipi  fiiox'  ^t(inpi]TiKoii  as  Philonian,  and 
makes  the  Jewish  philosopher  a  disciple  of  John 
Mark,  who  accompanied  Paul  on  his  first  mission- 
ary tour,  and  afterwards  labored  at  Alexandria,  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius,  the  Therapeuta>  existed  as  Chris- 
tians ill  the  1st  century.  The  opinion  of  Ciriitz  that 
the  Therapeutaj  were  a  Christian  monastic  sect  of 
the  2d  or  3d  century  of  the  Christian  a^ra  has  there- 
fore no  support  in  Eusebius.  While,  however,  later 
Christian  writers,  with  the  exception  of  Photius  (My- 
rinhibhm  sive  Bihliuthecn  [Rothomagi,  1053],  ed.  Dav. 
Halschelius,  p.  27.5),  identify  Thera]>eut»  with  monks, 
and  while  the  writings  falsely  ascribed  to  Diony- 
sius  Areopagita  use  both  expressions  synonymously, 
Scaliger  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
designation  of  Therapeuta;  for  monks  depends  solely 
upon  the  interpretation  of  Eusebius  (Scaliger,  Z)c  L'mtii- 
(httione  Temporvm,  vi,  252).  With  the  exception  of 
(iriitz,  no  writer  has  regarded  the  ThprajieutK  as  a 
Christian  heretical  sect,  and  he  himself  is  yet  unde- 
cided in  what  series  of  heretical  sects,  which  sprang  up 
by  the  dozen  within  the  Church  in  the  2d  and  3d 
centuries,  he  should  place  therti.  According  to  Griitz, 
the  author  of  the  treatise  probably  belonged  to  the  En- 
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cratico-gnostic  or  Montanistic  party.  But  he  has  not 
tried  to  state  anj'  plausible  reason  for  his  hypothesis, 
which,  in  fact,  would  be  impossible  ;  anil  he  himself 
says  that  this  point  is  outside  of  his  object,  and  must 
be  left  to  those  critics  who  make  this  question  their 
specialty.  We  ask,  however,  what  reason  could  there 
have  been  for  a  Christian,  even  for  a  heretic,  to  father 
upon  Philo  such  a  book,  for  tlie  sake  of  recommending 
monastic  asceticism?  We  nowhere  hear,  except  from 
Eusebius,  whose  erroneous  view  concerning  the  Thera- 
peut:e  led  him  to  the  opinion,  that  Philo  had  such  a 
good  reputation  within  the  Christian  Church,  and  that 
Christians  appealed  to  him  for  their  views.  And  what 
is  the  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  in  the  whole 
treatise  neither  Christ  nor  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
are  once  mentioned.  Where,  then,  is  the  Christian 
character  of  the  Therapenta;  ?  As  for  the  liuguistic 
character  of  the  book  fltpi  [3iov  ^nopijTiKov,  it  entirely 
agrees  with  Philo's  mode  of  representation;  and  there 
is  no  interual  nor  external  argument  for  denying  Philo 
to  be  the  author  of  the  book.  The  Therapeuta3,  as  we 
shall  see  further  on,  were  Jews. 

IV".  Character  and  Orif/iii  of  the  Sect  of  the  Thera- 
peutce. — From  the  manner  in  which  Philo  speaks  of 
the  Therapeutis,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  himself 
was  very  much  prepossessed  regarding  them,  for  the 
book  YIepi  /3ioi;  "^eiopriTiKov  is  nothing  but  a  panegyric 
on  the  sect.  This  fact  alone  would  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion— which,  in  truth,  is  also  supported  by  the  whole 
character  of  the  sect — that  the  Therapeutte  cultivated 
and  adhered  to  Jewish  religious  philosophy,  which 
numbered  Philo  among  its  most  zealous  disciples.  It 
is  hardly  conceivable,  as  (ifrcirer  (Philo  vnd  die  jihlisch- 
akxandiinische  Theosophie,  ii,  281  sq.)  has  indicated, 
that  in  a  time  like  that  in  which  Philo  wrote,  when 
the  religious  movement  was  at  a  high  pitch,  and  when 
the  most  diverse  religious  parties  existed  side  by  side, 
a  man  wi|h  such  peculiar  religious  views  should  write 
such  a  panegyric  on  a  sect  unless  it  represented  his 
own  views. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Therapeutaj  rep- 
resented a  Jewish  sect.  They  based  their  investiga- 
tions and  researches  upon  the  writings  of  the  Old  Test, 
lu  their  iTEjtn'fi'a  they  had  only  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets (voj-toL  ical  Xityia  SrEcnrKT^ivra  Cid  TrpoiptjToJi'). 
Philo  calls  them  Mwrxtwc  yi'oipiiwi.  and  further  says 
that  they  gave  themselves  to  philosophical  specula- 
tion, according  to  the  holy  doctrines  of  the  prophet 
Moses  (/carci  rug  rov  Trpo'pi]rov  Miixy'tuK;  upiOTciTaQ 
v<p))y>)(THQ).  The  Therapeutae  strictly  observed  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  and  had  great  reverence  for  the  Tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem  and  the  Levitical  priesthood.  Their 
holy  choruses  are  expressly  said  to  be  an  imitation  of 
those  at  the  Red  Sea.  All  these  traits  show  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  Therapeutie  strictly  adhered  to  the 
traditions  and  views  of  Judaism,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  deviated  in  many  particulars;  hence  they 
were  characterized  as  a  sect. 

As  to  their  name,  Philo  leaves  ns  to  choose  between 
two  views.  They  are  called  Therapeutte  either  because 
they  profess  an  art  of  medicine  more  excellent  than 
that  in  general  use  in  cities  (thus  Therapeut*  would  be 
equivalent  to  "  physicians  for  the  soul"),  or  because 
they  have  been  instructed  by  nature  and  the  sacred 
laws  to  serve  the  living  God  (^fpaTrsretv  to  "Oj/); 
thus  Therapeutai  would  signify  those  who  "serve  God." 
The  latter  view  is  probably  the  more  correct,  since  the 
Therapeutaj,  as  the  true  spiritual  "worshippers  of  God," 
called  themselves  the  contemplatives  /car'  t^ox>P',  and 
this  appellation  accords  more  fidly  with  the  whole 
tenor  and  character  of  the  sect  than  the  designation 
"  physicians  for  the  soul."  Besides,  Philo  uses  tKtrai 
and  dapainvTai,  yh'oc  ^^paTrivriKuv,  and  yfi'oc  iKtri- 
Ki'iv  synonymously,  in  order  to  designate  the  worship 
of  God  in  the  sense  of  Alexandrian  theosophy,  in  op- 
position to  the  faith  and  worship  of  God  of  the  great 
mass.     (Z>e    Victinas  offt-rentibus    [Mangcy],  ii,  258 : 


iKtTCu  Kai  ^Epmrfvrai  tov  ovrwg  ovtoq.  De  Monai'- 
chid,  ii,  425 :  drSpug  iKiTov  kcii  (piXo^eiw  Oeov  jiopov 
dtfiuTrtviiv  n^ioiJvToc.  Vila  Mosig,  ii,  164 :  to  Bepa- 
TTevTiKov  avrov  [sc.  rov  6£oiiJ  ytvog.  De  Prnfurjis, 
i,  552  :  TO  yap  Btpmrtvrticdv  yfvog  ava^r]fid  tan  Otou 
'npix}i.iivoi>  rijv  i.ityd\i]v  dpxitpioavt't]v  avT(^  povti).') 

From  the  (ireck  derivation  of  Therapeuta;,  we  see 
that  there  existed  a  spiritual  relationship  between  this 
sect  and  Jewish  Alexandrian  religious  philosophy;  and 
we  are  led  to  this  assumption  when  we  consider  the  ob- 
ject which  formed  the  basis  of  their  contemplative  life. 
Its  purpose  was  to  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Deity. 
To  achieve  this  it  was  necessary  to  suppress  the  mate- 
rial man  and  elevate  the  spiritual.  For  this  reason  they 
lived  in  a  very  simple  manner,  restricting  their  wants 
to  the  smallest  measure.  Abstinence' and  moderation 
they  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  all  virtues,  because 
by  these  man  is  brought  nearer  to  the  simple,  which 
enables  him  to  see  the  simple  essence  of  the  Deity,  and 
to  indulge  in  the  blessed  intuition  of  the  same.  There- 
fore the  Therapeutic  lived  secluded  from  the  outside 
world  ;  they  denied  themselves  everything  that  could 
bring  them  in  contact  with  others,  thus  living  only  to 
themselves  and  their  contemplation.  They  denied 
themselves  marriage,  because  they  preferred  to  live  to- 
gether with  the  divine  wisdom ;  and  sought  not  after 
the  mortal,  but  the  immortal,  fruits  of  a  soul  loved  by 
God,  and  which  the  same  only  brings  forth  when  she  is 
impregnated  by  the  spiritual  rays  of  the  heavenly  Fa- 
ther. For  this  reason  slavery  was  banished  from  their 
midst,  because,  in  a  community  which  was  animated  by 
such  motives,  men  could  not  be  tolerated  who  were  de- 
graded below  the  dignity  of  men.  If  the  entire  aim 
of  the  Therapeutaj  accords  with  the  object  and  time  of 
the  Alexandrian  religious  philosophy,  the  relationship 
between  the  two  shows  itself  more  fully  in  the  allegor- 
ical exegesis,  which,  distinguishing  between  spirit  and 
letter,  idea  and  symbol,  endeavored  to  explain  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Old  Test.  According  to  Philo,  the  Thera- 
peutpe  had  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  who,  as  the 
founders  of  this  tendency,  left  behind  them  many  me- 
morials of  the  allegorical  system.  The  same  sym- 
bolic character  we  also  find  in  their  holy  feast.  The 
historical  relation  with  which  it  connected  itself  was 
the  exode  from  Egypt  and  the  going  through  the  Red 
Sea,  as  the  choruses  sunc;  at  this  feast  were  in  imita- 
tion of  those  songs  which  Moses  and  Miriam  sang. 
Now,  according  to  the  allegory  of  the  Alexandrians  and 
Philo,  Egypt  is  the  symbol  of  the  sensual  life  in  earthly 
lust  and  bodih'  pleasure ;  the  song  of  Moses  symbolizes 
the  rapture  which  man  feels  after  he  has  denied  him- 
self every  earthly  thing  and  suppressed  all  sensual  lust, 
and  now,  as  a  purely  spiritual  being,  indulges  in  the 
intuition  of  the  Deity.  Thus  the  Therapeutae,  like 
Philo  and  the  Alexandrians,  held  the  v.iew  that,  the 
body  being  the  seat  of  sin,  the  flight  from  a  corporeal 
into  a  purely  spiritual  existence  ought  to  be  the  true 
and  highest  aim  of  life.  And  Philo  himself  expressly 
states  that  the  TherapentiB  went  into  the  desert,  be- 
cause they  had  entirely  broken  with  their  earthly  life, 
and  intended  to  lead  another,  as  it  were  immortal  and 
blessed  existence.  The  Therapeutte  thus  represent  a 
sect  which  earnestly  strove  after  carrying  out  and 
practicing  those  principles  and  views  to  which  the 
Jewish  Alexandrian  religious  philosophy  did  homage. 
At  what  time,  however,  this  sect,  with  its  ceremonies, 
originated  it  is  hard  to  tell,  since  Philo  does  not  say 
anything  more  definite  about  it.  The  only  indicatiou 
in  the  Wtpl  jiiov  ^tujprjriKov  from  which  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  sect  existed  a  long  time  before  Philo,  is 
the  notice  that  the  Therapeutre  possessed  writings  of 
the  ancients  which  the  founders  had  left  behind  them 
as  memorials  of  the  allegorical  system,  and  which  the 
Therapeutre  took  as  a  kind  of  model.  The  founding 
of  the  sect  probably  took  place  at  the  time  when  the 
Jewish  Alexandrian  theosophy  originated  and  devel- 
oped itself.     We  may  trace  it  back  to  the  beginning 
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of  the  2d  century  before  Christ,  to  Aristobuliis,  who  in- 
trodneed  Jewish  doctrines  into  the  Orphic  hymns  be- 
cause he  believed  that  Greek  philosophers  bad  derived 
their  wisdom  from  an  ancient  version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. Whether  we  have  any  traces  of  a  connection  of 
Greek  philosophy  with  Jewish  theology  in  the  Septua- 
pint,  which,  according  to  Josei)hus,  was  commenced  in 
B.C.  285,  is  at  least  very  doubtful ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
with  the  beginning  of  the  2d  pre-Christian  century  the 
conditions  were  already  given  for  the  origin  of  the  sect. 
That  the  sect  of  the  Therajieutie  was  projjagated  beyond 
Egypt  is  not  probable,  and  its  number  was,  perhaps,  not 
very  large. 

After  all,  it  is  very  interesting  to  know  that  about 
the  time  when  Christ  came  into  the  world,  among  the 
Jews  in  Kgypt  the  desire  was  felt  to  come  into  a  nearer 
relation  to  tiie  Deity,  and  to  be  freed  from  those  rela- 
tions which  were  not  satisfactory.  The  Tiierapeutre 
endeavored  to  reach  this  object  by  leaving  all  earthly 
possessions,  and  in  this  respect  they  resemble  the  Chris- 
tian monks,  who  borrowed  from  them  many  traits,  as,  in 
fact,  Egypt  was  the  real  country  of  monasticism.  But 
when  Christians  regarded  them  for  a  long  time  as  flesh 
of  their  own  flesh,  they  misunderstood  the  character 
and  tendency  of  the  Thcrapeutie  entirely,  because  their 
whole  history  shows  how  far  they  were  still  from  that 
goal  which  alone  could  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  heart, 
but  which  human  reason  and  power  alone  cannot  reach. 
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Gesck.  des  Judenthums,  i,  224;  Nicolas,  Revue  de  The- 
ologie  (  Strasb.  1868  ),  p.  36  sq. ;  Derenbourg,  Jom-nul 
Asiatique  (Par.  1868),  p.  282  sq. ;  Renan,  Journal  des 
Savants  (ibid.  1874),  p.  798  sq. ;  Clemens,  Die  Thera- 
peuten  (Kfinigsb.  1869) ;  Lucius,  Die  Therapeuten  und 
ihre  Stelliing  in  der  Geschichte  der  Askese.  Eine  kri- 
tische  Untersuchvng  der  Schrift  de  Vita  Contemplativa 
(Strasb.  1880).  The  last  writer  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Therapeuta;  were  not  Jews,  and  that  the 
treatise  bearing  the  name  of  Philo  was  written  towards 
the  end  of  the  3d  century  as  an  apology  for  Christian 
asceticism.     (B.  P.) 

The'ras  (Bspa),  a  corrupt  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  viii, 
41,  61)  of  the  name  Hebraized  (Ezra  viii,  21,  31)  Aha- 
NA  (q.  v.). 

Theremin,  Li-nwio  FRtKOERicn  Franz,  a  cele- 
iirated  < kruian  ])reacher  and  professor,  was  born  at 
(Jramzow,  ^[arch  19,  1780.  He  was  of  Huguenot  ex- 
traction, his  family  having  emigrated  from  France  after 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  his  father 
was  the  pastor  of  the  French  congregation  in  the  town 
where  Franz  was  born.  After  suitable  preparation,  the 
htter  w^as  ordained  at  Geneva  in  1805,  and  in  1810  was 
chosen  by  the  French  congregation  at  Berlin  to  be  its 
pastor.  This  post  he  exchanged,  Dec.  29.  1814,  for  that 
of  preacher  to  the  court.  In  1824  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  high  consistory  and  lecturer  in  the  department 
of  instruction  of  the  ministrj^  of  worship;  and  in  the  same 


year  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  on 
him  by  the  University  of  Greifswalde.  In  1839  he  add- 
ed to  his  former  dignities  that  of  extraordinary,  and  in 
1840  that  of  ordinary,  honorary,  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin.  He  lectured  on  homiletics,  and  estab- 
lished a  homiletical  seminary  in  his  house,  devoting 
himself  to  the  guidance  of  the  latter  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  increased  steadily,  in  proportion  as  physical  in- 
tirmities  restricted  the  range  of  his  activity  as  a  preach- 
er. A  cataract  formed  over  one  of  his  eyes,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  apprehension  that  he  would  become  totally 
blind ;  but  he  was  relieved  from  such  fear  by  death, 
which  came  to  him  quietly  and  gently  Sept.  26,  1846. 
His  wife  had  preceded  him  into  the  eternal  world  by 
more  than  twenty  years.  A  son  and  an  unmarried 
daughter  survived  him. 

Theremin  was  the  representative  of  a  specific  homi- 
letical tendency  which  held  that  classical  antiquity  is 
the  true  school  of  eloquence  and  claimed  Demosthenes 
as  its  master.  Its  characteristic  was  that  it  devoted 
exclusive  attention  to  Hnished  perfection  of  form,  and 
consequently  had  nothing  in  common  with  that  rugged 
German  school  of  eloquence  of  which  Luther  is  the  rep- 
resentative, and  whose  peculiarity  it  is  that  "  out  of  the 
fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh"  and  shapes  its 
own  forms  of  expression.  Not  Luther  or  Harms,  but 
Massillon,  was  Theremin's  ideal;  for  Theremin's  mind 
was  in  its  structure  not  German,  but  French.  This  pe- 
culiarity may  partially  explain  the  fact  that  Theremin 
did  not  found  a  school  of  pulpit  orators  in  any  actual 
sense;  while  Reinhard,  to  whom  he  was  unquestionably 
superior,  had  numerous  imitators.  Theremin's  funda- 
mental principle  in  homiletics  was  that  eloquence  is  not 
an  art,  but  a  virtue  (see  his  work  Beredsamkeit  eine  Tti- 
gemV).  The  idea  is  evidently  faulty,  since  eloquence  is 
not,  like  other  virtues,  a  duty ;  nor  is  the  use  of  elo- 
quence confined  altogether  to  the  promotion  of  ethical 
results.  As  a  preacher  he  was  accustomed  to  use  brief 
texts,  and  consequently  to  employ  considerable  latitude 
in  the  handling  of  his  themes,  often  dragging  in  ex- 
traneous matter,  instead  of  educing  it  from  the  text. 
His  bearing  in  the  pulpit  was  that  of  quiet  dignity; 
his  gestures  were  few  and  simple,  his  voice  good,  his 
modidation  perfect.  The  finish  of  his  productions,  how- 
ever, produced  the  impression  of  an  aristocratic  refine- 
ment, which,  though  evidently  altogether  natural  in  his 
case,  prevented  the  achieving  of  such  popular  results  as 
were  secured  by  Luther,  Heinrich  jNIiiller,  Conrad  Rieger, 
L.  Hofacker,  and  others.  Ten  volumes  of  his  Sermons 
have  been  published,  most  of  them  in  repeated  editions 
(Dimcker  and  Humblot,  Berlin).  Other  works  of  theo- 
logical and  ascetical  character  emanated  from  his  pen, 
and  have  received  deserved  recognition,  e.  g.  Lehre  vom 
gvttl.  Reiche  (Berlin,  1823) : — .1  dalbert's  Bekenntnisse  (2d 
ed.  1835): — Abendstunden  (5th  ed.  1858).  See  Herzog, 
Real-Eiici/klop.  s.  v. 

Theresa,  or  Teresa,  St.,  was  born  at  Avila,  in 
Castile,  Spain,  March  28,  1515.  Her  full  name  was 
Theresa  Sanchez  de  Cepeda.  From  early  childhood  she 
was  accustomed,  with  a  favorite  brother,  to  read  the 
lives  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  until  they  both  became 
possessed  of  a  (passionate  desire  to  obtain  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.  When  they  were  children  eight  or  nine 
years  old,  they  set  off  on  a  begging  expedition  into  the 
country  of  the  Moors,  in  hopes  of  being  taken  by  the 
infidels  and  sacrificed  for  their  faith.  Disappointed  in 
this,  they  resolved  to  turn  hermits;  but  in  this  they  were 
also  prevented.  Theresa  lost  her  mother  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  and  in  a  few  years  became  so  w-orldlj'  that  her 
father  placed  her,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  a  convent. 
Here  her  mind  again  took  a  religious  turn,  and  when 
twenty  years  of  age  she  obtained  her  father's  consent 
to  take  the  vow,  and  entered  the  convent  of  the  Car- 
melites at  Avila.  For  nearly  twenty  years,  however, 
she  says,  she  lived  without  feeling  that  repose  for  which 
she  had  hoped  when  she  sacrificed  the  world.  But  at 
length  while  reading  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine, 
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St.  Theresa. 

she  was  led  to  pray  with  greater  confidence,  and  her  en- 
thusiastic and  restless  spirit  found  peace.  She  remain- 
ed in  the  convent  in  her  native  town  till  1561,  when  she 
conceived  the  idea  of  reforming  the  Order  of  the  Car- 
melites, into  which  several  disorders  had  crept.  In 
1562  she  laid  the  foundation  of  the  new  monastery  at 
Avila,  which  she  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph,  whom  she  had 
chosen  as  her  patron  saint.  The  branch  of  her  order 
which  she  founded  were  the  "  Barefooted  Carmelites," 
and  also,  after  her,  the  Thekksians  (q.  v.).  It  was  the 
principle  of  Theresa  that  the  convents  of  the  Carmelites, 
under  her  new  rule,  should  either  have  no  worldly  pos- 
sessions whatever,  and  literally  exist  upon  the  charity 
of  others,  or  that  they  should  be  so  endowed  as  not  to 
require  any  external  aid.  This  was  a  principle  from 
which  her  spiritual  directors  obliged  her  to  depart;  and 
yet  such  was  her  success  that  at  the  time  of  her  death 
she  had  founded  seventeen  convents  for  women  and  fif- 
teen for  men.  During  the  latter  part  of  her  life  Theresa 
found  ample  occupation  in  travelling  from  one  convent 
to  another  to  promulgate  her  new  regulations  for  the 
government  of  her  order.  In  •1582  she  was  seized  with 
her  last  illness  in  the  palace  of  the  duchess  of  Alva,  but 
was,  by  her  urgent  request,  carried  back  to  her  convent 
of  San  Jose,  where  she  died  a  few  days  afterwards.  She 
was  beatified  by  pope  Paul  V,  April  24, 1614,  and  canon- 
ized by  tiregory  XV,  March  22,  1622,  her  feast  being 
fixed  on  October  15.  Philip  III  declared  her  the  second 
patron  saint  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  after  Santiago, 
a  decree  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  Spanish  Cortes  in 
1812.  Her  shrine  is  at  Avila,  in  the  church  of  her  con- 
vent. The  ascetic  treatises  and  letters  of  Theresa,  in 
which  she  describes  the  internal  struggles  and  aspira- 
tions of  her  heart,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  docu- 
ments of  the  mystic  literature  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Five  of  them  are  extant:  Disciirso  6  Relacion 
desu  Villa  (1562): — El  Cdmiiio  de  la  Pe>feccion,\)repared 
in  1563  as  a  guide  for  the  nuns  of  the  reformed  order: — 
El  Libra  de  las  Fundacinnes,  an  account  of  convents 
founded  by  her: — El  Castillo  Intefior,  6  las  Moradas 
(1577) : — Santos  Conceptos  del  A  mo?-  de  Bios.  The  orig- 
inal MSS.  of  the  first  four  works  are  preserved  iu  the 
librarj'  of  the  Escurial,  that  of  the  last  was  burned  by 
order  of  her  confessor;  but  a  copy  had  previously  been 
taken  by  one  of  her  nuns.  The  first  complete  edition  of 
St.  Theresa's  Works  appeared  at  Salamanca  (1587),  and 
a  recent  one  by  Ochoa  at  Paris  (1847) : — Letters  (Sara- 
gossa,  1658).  The  abbe  Migne  edited  a  complete  col- 
lection of  her  works  in  French  (Paris,  1840-46,  4  vols.) ; 
and  pere  Marcel  Bouix  published  a  French  translation 


from  the  original  IMSS.  (Le  Mans,  1852-56, 3  vols.  8vo). 
For  Lives  of  Theresa  consult  those  of  Kibera  (Salamanca, 
1590),  pere  Bouix  (Paris,  1865),  BoUandist  Vander- 
moere  (Brussels,  1845),  and  Maria  French  (Lond.  1875). 
See  Mrs.  Jameson,  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  p. 
415  sq. 

Ther'meleth  (QepfxtXiB),  a  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  v, 
36)  of  the  name  Hebraized  (Ezra  ii,  59)  Tkl-melah 
(q.v.). 

Thesanrarius,  the  treasurer  of  a  cathedral  or  col- 
legiate church;  the  bursar  (treasurer)  of  a  college  or 
monastery ;  the  keeper  of  a  shrine  house  or  treasury. 

Thessalo'nian  (OfcyrraXoviKtv^),  the  designation 
(Acts  xxvi,  4;  1  Thcss.  i,  1 ;  2  Thess.  ii,  1 ;  "of  Thessa- 
lonica,"  Acts  xxvii,  2)  of  an  inhabitant  of  Thessalonica 
(q.v.). 

THESSALONIANS,  First  Epistle  to  the,  is  the 
eighth  in  order  of  the  Pauline  epistles  as  found  in  the 
New  Test.  (The  following  two  articles  are  chiefij'  based 
upon  those  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Kitto,  Smith,  and 
Fairbairn.) 

I.  A  uthorship  and  Canonicity. — The  external  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians  is  chiefly  negative,  but  this  is  important 
enough.  There  is  no  trace  that  it  was  ever  disputed 
at  any  age  or  in  any  section  of  the  Church,  or  even  bj' 
any  individual,  till  the  present  century.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  allusions  to  it  in  writers  before  the  close  of 
the  2d  century  are  confessedly  faint  and  uncertain — a 
circumstance  easily  explained  when  we  remember  the 
character  of  the  epistle  itself,  its  comparatively  simple 
diction,  its  silence  on  the  most  important  doctrinal  ques- 
tions, and,  generally  speaking,  the  absence  of  any  salient 
points  to  arrest  the  attention  and  provoke  reference. 
In  Clement  of  Rome  there  are  some  slight  coincidences 
of  language,  perhaps  not  purely  accidental  (c.  38,  Kara 
TVavTU  tv^apidTtiv  avTii},  comp.  1  Thess.  v,  18;  ibid, 
(Tw^tfrSw  oin>  yfuv  oXov  to  au)^a  iv  X.  I.,  comp.  ver, 
23).  Ignatius  in  two  passages  {Polyc.  1,  and  Ephes.  10) 
seems  to  be  reminded  of  Paul's  expression  ddiaXeiTrrttif; 
7rpo(T£i»T^£(T3'£  (1  Thess.  v,  17),  but  in  both  passages  of 
Ignatius  the  word  aSiaXiiTTToic,  in  which  the  similarity 
mainly  consists,  is  absent  in  the  Syriac,  and  is  therefore 
probably  spurious.  The  supposed  references  in  Poly- 
carp  (ch.  iv  to  1  Thess.  v,  17,  and  ch.  ii  to  ver.  22)  are  also 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  more  important  to  observe  that 
the  epistle  was  included  in  the  Old  Latin  and  Syriac 
versions,  that  it  is  found  in  the  canon  of  the  Mnratori- 
an  fragment,  and  that  it  was  also  contained  in  that  of 
Marcion  and  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  in  364.  With 
Irenaeus  commence  direct  citations  (Adv.  Hares,  v,  6, 
1  ) :  "  On  account  of  this  the  apostle  hath  set  forth 
the  perfect  spiritual  man,  saying  in  1  Thess.,  '  But  the 
God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly,  and  may  your  whole 
body,  soul,  and  spirit  be  preserved  blameless  to  the  com- 
ing of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ' "  (comp.  1  Thess.  v,  23). 
Clemens  Alex.  {Pmlag.  i,  88) :  "But  this  the  blessed 
Paul  hath  most  clearly  signified,  saying,  'When  we 
might  be  burdensome  as  the  apostles  of  Christ,  we  were 
gentle  among  you,  as  a  nurse  cherisheth  her  children'" 
(comp.  1  Thess.  ii,  7).  Tertullian  {De  Resurrect.  Car- 
nis,  c.  24) :  "What  these  times  were,  learn  along  with 
the  Thessalonians;  for  we  read,  'How  ye  were  turned 
from  idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God,  and  to  wait 
for  his  Son  from  heaven,  Jesus,  whom  he  hath  raised 
from  the  dead' "  (comp.  1  Thess.  i,  9,  10).  This  father 
quotes  the  epistle  more  than  twenty  times.  To  these 
citations  we  may  add  those  by  Cains  (ap.  Euseb.  Hist. 
Eccles.  vi,  20),  by  Origen  {Cont.  Cels.  lib.  iii),  and  by  oth- 
ers of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  (Lardner,  ii, pi.  locc). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  internal  evidence  derived  from 
the  character  of  the  epistle  itself  is  so  strong  that  it 
may  fairh'  be  called  irresistible.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  enter  into  the  question  of  style  here,  but  the  read- 
er may  be  referred  to  the  Introduction  of  Jowett,  who 
has  handled  this  subject  very  fully  and  satisfactorily. 
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An  equally  strong  argument  may  be  drawn  also  from 
the  mutter  contained  in  the  epistle.  Two  instances  of 
this  must  sulHce.  In  the  first  place,  the  fineness  and 
delicacy  of  touch  with  which  the  apostle's  relations  to- 
wards his  Tliessalonian  converts  are  ilrawn — his  yearn- 
ing to  sec  them,  his  anxiety  in  the  absence  of  Tiinotliy, 
and  his  heart-felt  rejoicing  at  the  good  news— are  quite 
beyond  the  read)  of  the  clumsy  ft)rgeries  of  the  early 
Church.  In  the  second  place,  the  writer  uses  language 
which,  however  it  may  be  explained,  is  certainly  color- 
ed by  the  anticipation  of  the  speedy  advent  of  the  Lord 
— language  natural  enough  on  the  apostle's  own  lips, 
but  (piite  incduceivalilo  iu  a  forgery  written  after  his 
death,  when  time  bail  tiisappointed  these  anticiiiations, 
and  when  the  revival  or  mention  of  them  would  serve 
no  purpose  and  might  seem  to  discredit  the  apostle. 
Such  a  position  would  be  an  anachronism  in  a  writer  of 
the  2(1  century. 

The  genuineness  of  this  epistle  was  first  questioned 
by  Schrader  (Ajxislel  I'duliis),  who  was  followed  by 
Baur  {J'aiiluii,  p.  480).  The  latter  writer  has  elaborated 
and  systematized  the  attack.  The  arguments  which 
he  alleges  in  favor  of  his  view  are  briefiy  controverted 
by  Liinemann,  and  more  at  length,  and  with  great  fair- 
ness, by  Jowett.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  Baur's 
arguments,  (a.)  He  attributes  great  weight  to  the 
general  character  of  the  epistle,  the  difference  of  style, 
and  especially  the  absence  of  distinctive  Pauline  doc- 
trines— a  peculiarity  which  will  be  remarked  upon  and 
explained  below  (§  iii).  (b.)  In  the  mention  of  the 
"wrath"  overtaking  the  Jewish  people  (ii,  16),  Baur 
sees  an  allusion  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
therefore  a  proof  of  the  later  date  of  the  epistle.  The 
real  significance  of  these  words  will  be  considered  below 
in  discussing  the  Apocalyptic  passage  in  the  second 
epistle,  (c.)  He  urges  tlie  contradictions  to  the  ac- 
count in  the  Ads — a  strange  argument,  surely,  to  be 
brought  forward  by  Baur,  who  postdates  and  discredits 
the  authority  of  that  narrative.  The  real  extent  and 
bearing  of  these  divergences  will  be  considered  below 
(§  iv).  {d.)  He  discovers  references  to  the  Acts,  which 
show  that  the  epistle  was  written  later.  It  will  be 
seen,  however,  that  the  coincidences  are  subtle  and  in- 
cidental, and  the  points  of  divergence  and  2^>'i>iia-facie 
contradictions,  which  Baur  himself  allows,  and  indeed 
insists  upon,  are  so  numerous  as  to  preclude  the  suppo- 
sition of  copying.  Schleiermacher  {Eiiileif.  ins  N.  T. 
p.  150)  rightly  infers  the  independence  of  the  epistle  on 
these  groinids.  (e.)  He  supposes  passages  in  this  epis- 
tle to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  acknowledged  let- 
ters of  Paul.  Tlie  resemblances,  however,  which  he 
points  out  are  not  greater  than,  or,  indeed,  so  great  as, 
those  in  other  epistles,  and  bear  no  traces  of  imita- 
tion. 

II.  Date — This  has  been  approximately  determined 
in  the  following  way:  During  the  course  of  his  second 
missionary  journey,  which  began  in  the  year  47,  Paul 
founded  the  Church  of  Thessalonica.  Leaving  Thessa- 
lonica,  he  passed  on  to  Berrea.  From  Bera-a  he  went 
to  Athens,  and  from  Athens  to  Corinth  (Acts  xvii,  1- 
xviii,  18).  With  this  visit  to  Corinth,  which  extends 
over  a  period  of  two  years  or  thereabouts,  his  second 
missionarj'  journey  closed,  for  from  Corinth  he  return- 
ed to  Jerusalem,  paying  only  a  brief  visit  to  Ephesus  on 
the  way  (ver.  '20,  2 1 ).  There  is  some  uncertainty  about 
the  movements  of  Paul's  companions  at  this  time  (see 
below);  but,  whatever  view  we  adopt  on  this  point,  it 
seems  indisputaljle  that,  when  this  epistle  was  written, 
Silvanus  and  Timothy  were  in  the  apostle's  company 
(1  Thess.  i,l;  comp.  2  Thess.i,  1) — a  circumstance  which 
confines  the  date  to  the  second  missionary  journey,  for, 
though  Timothy  was  with  him  on  several  occasions  af- 
terwards, the  name  of  Silvanus  appears  for  the  last  lime 
in  connection  with  Paid  during  this  visit  to  Corinth 
(Acts  xviii,  5;  2  Cor.  i,  19).  The  epistle,  then,  must 
have  been  written  in  the  interval  between  Paid's  leav- 
ing Thessalonica  and  the  close  of  his  residence  at  Cor- 


inth, i.  e.  within  the  years  48-51.  The  following  con- 
siderations, however,  narrow  the  limits  of  the  possible 
date  still  more  closely.  (1.)  When  Paul  wrote,  he  had 
already  visited,  and  probably  left,  Athens  (1  Thess.  iii, 
1).  (2.)  Having  made  two  unsuccessful  attemjits  to 
revisit  Thessalonica,  he  had  des])atclied  Timothy  to 
obtain  tidings  of  his  converts  there.  Timothy  had  re- 
turned before  the  a|)ostle  wrote  (ver.  2,  (5).  (3.)  Paul 
speaks  of  the  Thessalonians  as  "ensamples  to  all  that 
believe  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,"  adding  that  "  in  ev- 
ery place  their  faith  to  God-ward  was  spread  abroad"  (i, 
7,  8) — language  prompted,  indeed,  by  the  overflowing 
of  a  grateful  heart,  ami  tlierefore  not  to  be  rigorously 
pressed,  but  still  implying  some  lapse  of  time  at  least. 
(4.)  There  are  several  traces  of  a  growth  and  progress 
in  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  Thessalonian 
Church.  Perhaps  the  mention  of  "rulers"  in  the  Church 
(v,  12)  ought  not  to  be  adduced  as  proving  this,  since 
some  organization  would  be  necessary  frt)m  the  very 
beginning.  But  there  is  other  evidence  besides.  Ques- 
tions had  arisen  relating  to  the  state  of  those  who  had 
fallen  asleep  in  Christ,  so  that  one  or  more  of  the  Thes- 
salonian converts  must  have  died  in  the  interval  (iv, 
13-18).  The  storm  of  persecution  which  the  apostle 
had  discerned  gathering  on  the  horizon  bad  already 
burst  upon  the  Christians  of  Thessalonica  (iii,  4,  7).  Ir- 
regularities had  crept  in  and  sullied  the  infant  purity 
of  the  Church  (iv,  4;  v,  14).  The  lapse  of  a  few  months, 
however,  would  account  for  these  changes,  and  a  much 
longer  time  cannot  vvell  be  allowed.  For  (5)  the  letter 
was  evidently  written  by  Paul  immediately  on  the  re- 
turn of  Timothy,  in  the  fulness  of  his  gratitude  for  the 
joyful  tidings  (iii,  G).  Moreover  (6),  the  second  epistle 
also  was  written  before  he  left  Corinth,  and  there  must 
have  been  a  sufficient  interval  between  the  two  to  al- 
low of  the  growth  of  fresh  difliculties,  and  of  such  com- 
munication between  the  apostle  and  his  converts  as  the 
case  supposes.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong,  therefore, 
in  placing  the  writing  of  this  epistle  early  in  Paul's  res- 
idence at  Corinth,  a  few  months  after  he  had  founded 
the  Church  at  Thessalonica,  i.  e.  during  the  year  49. 

The  statement  in  the  subscription  appearing  in  sev- 
eral ]\ISS.  and  versions  that  it  was  written  "from  Alb- 
ens"  is  a  superficial  inference  from  1  Thess.  iii,  1,  to 
which  no  weight  should  be  attached,  as  is  clear  from 
the  epistle  itself.  (1.)  In  i,  7,  8  Paul  says  that  the 
Thessalonians  had  become  "  ensamples  to  all  that  be- 
lieve in  Macedonia  and  Achaia :  for  from  you  [saj's 
he]  sounded  out  the  word  of  the  Lord  not  only  in  Mac- 
edonia and  Achaia,  but  also  in  every  place  your  faith 
to  God-ward  is  spread  abroad."  Now,  for  such  an  ex- 
tensive diffusion  of  the  fame  of  the  Thessalonian  Chris- 
tians and  of  the  Gospel  by  them,  a  much  longer  period 
of  time  must  have  elapsed  than  is  allowed  by  the  sup- 
position that  Paul  wrote  this  epistle  while  at  Athens; 
and,  besides,  his  reference  particularly'  to  Achaia  seems 
prompted  by  the  circumstance  of  his  being,  at  the  time 
he  wrote,  in  Achaia,  of  which  Corinth  was  the  chief 
city.  (2.)  His  language  in  iii,  1,2  favors  the  opinion 
that  it  was  not  from  Athens,  but  after  he  had  left  Ath- 
ens, that  he  wrote  this  epistle;  it  is  hardly  the  turn 
which  one  living  at  Athens  at  the  time  would  have 
given  his  words.  (3.)  Is  it  likely  that  during  the 
short  time  Paul  was  in  Athens  before  writing  this  epis- 
tle (supposing  him  to  have  written  it  there)  he  should 
have  "over  and  again"  purposed  to  revisit  the  Thessa- 
lonians, but  have  been  hindered?  And  yet  such  pur- 
poses he  had  entertained  before  writing  this  epistle,  as 
we  learn  from  ii,  18;  and  this  greatly  favors  the  later 
date.  (4.)  Before  Paul  wrote  this  epistle,  Timothy  had 
come  to  him  from  Thessalonica  with  good  tidings  con- 
cerning the  faith  and  charity  f)f  the  Christians  there 
(iii,  6).  But  had  Timothy  followed  Paul  to  Athens  from 
Bercca,  what  tidings  could  he  have  brouglit  the  apostle 
from  Thessalonica  except  such  hearsay  reports  as  would 
inform  the  apostle  of  nothing  he  did  not  already  know? 
From  these  considerations  it  follows  that  this  ejjistle 
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was  not  written  from  Athens.  It  must,  however,  have 
lieen  written  very  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Corinth;  for 
at  the  time  of  his  writing  Timothy  had  just  arrived 
from  Thessahwica  {dpri  tX^ovroc;  'J't^to^soii,  iii,  <>),  and 
Paul  had  not  been  long  in  Corinth  before  Timothy  and 
Silas  joined  him  there  (Acts  xvii,  1-5). 

Michaelis  contends  for  a  later  date,  but  his  argum'^nts 
are  destitute  of  weight.  Before  Paul  could  learn  that 
the  fame  of  the  Thessalonian  Church  liad  spread  through 
Achaia  and  far  beyond,  it  was  not  necessary,  as  Slichae- 
lis  supposes,  that  he  should  have  made  several  exten- 
sive journeys  from  Corinth;  for  as  that  city,  from  its 
mercantile  importance,  was  the  resort  of  persons  from 
all  parts  of  the  commercial  world,  the  apostle  had  abun- 
dant means  of  gathering  this  information  even  during 
a  brief  residence  there.  As  little  is  it  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  the  supposition  that  when  Paul  says  that  over 
and  again  Satan  had  hindered  him  from  fulfilling  his 
intention  of  visiting  Thessalonica  he  must  refer  to  ship- 
wrecks or  some  such  misfortunes  (as  Michaelis  sug- 
gests) ;  for  Satan  has  many  ways  of  hindering  men 
from  such  purposes  besides  accidents  in  travelling.  The 
views  of  critics  who  have  assigned  to  this  epistle  a  later 
date  than  the  second  missionary  journey  are  stated  and 
refuted  in  the  Introduction  of  Koch  (p.  23,  etc.)  and  of 
Llinemann  (§  3). 

III.  Relation  to  Other  Epistles.— The  epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians  then  (for  the  second  followed  the  first 
after  no  long  interval)  are  the  earliest  of  Paul's  writ- 
ings— perhaps  the  earliest  written  records  of  Christian- 
ity. They  belong  to  that  period  which  Paul  elsewhere 
styles  "the  beginning  of  the  Gospel"  (Phil,  iv,  15). 
They  present  the  disciples  in  the  tirst  flush  of  love  and 
devotion,  yearning  for  the  day  of  deliverance,  and  strain- 
ing their  eyes  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  their  Lord 
descending  amidst  the  clouds  of  heaven,  till  in  their 
feverish  anxiety  they  forget  the  sober  business  of  life 
absorbed  in  this  one  engrossing  thought.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  a  period  of  about  five  years  intervenes 
before  the  second  group  of  epistles — those  to  the  Corin- 
thians, Galatians,  and  Romans — were  written,  and  about 
twice  that  period  to  the  date  of  the  epistles  of  the  Ro- 
man captivity.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  compare 
the  Thessalonian  epistles  with  the  later  letters  and  to 
note  the  points  of  difference.  These  differences  are 
mainly  fourfold. 

1.  In  the  general  style  of  these  earlier  letters  there  is 
greater  simplicity  and  less  exuberance  of  language. 
The  brevity  of  the  opening  salutation  is  an  instance  of 
this.  "  Paul  ...  to  the  Church  of  the  Thessalonians 
in  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  grace  and 
peace  to  you"  (1  Thess.  i,  1 ;  comp,  2  Thess.  i,  1).  The 
closing  benediction  is  correspondingly  brief:  "The  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you"  (I  Thess.  v,  28; 
comp.  2  Thess.  iii,  18).  And  throughout  the  ejiistles 
there  is  much  more  evenness  of  style;  words  are  not  ac- 
cumulated in  the  same  wa}'',  the  syntax  is  less  involved, 
parentheses  are  not  so  frequent,  the  turns  of  thought 
and  feeling  are  less  sudden  and  abrupt,  and,  altogether, 
there  is  less  intensity  and  variety  than  we  find  in  Paul's 
later  epistles. 

2.  The  antarjonisrti  to  Paul  is  not  the  same.  The  di- 
rection of  the  attack  has  changed  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  writing  of  these  epistles  and  those  of  the 
next  group.  Here  the  opposition  comes  from  Jews. 
The  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  hopes  and  privi- 
leges of  Messiah's  kingdom  on  any  condition  is  repul- 
sive to  them.  They  "  forbade  the  apostle  to  speak  to 
the  Gentiles  that  they  might  be  saved"  (1  Thess.  ii,  16). 
A  period  of  five  years  changes  the  aspect  of  the  contro- 
versy. The  opponents  of  Paid  are  now  no  longer  Jews 
so  much  as  .Judaizing  Christians  (Ewald,  Juhrh.  iii,  249 ; 
Semhchr.  p.  14).  Tbe  question  of  the  admission  of  the 
Gentiles  has  been  solved  by  time,  for  they  have  "taken 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  storm."  But  the  antago- 
nism to  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  having  been  driven 
from  its  first  position,  entrenched  itself  beliind  a  second 


barrier.  It  was  now  urged  that  though  the  Gentiles 
may  be  admitted  io  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  only  door 
of  admission  is  the  Mosaic  covenant-rite  of  circumci- 
sion. The  language  of  Paul  speaking  of  the  Jewish 
Christians  in  this  epistle  shows  that  the  opposition  to 
his  teaching  had  not  at  this  time  assumed  this  second 
phase.  He  does  not  yet  regard  them  as  the  disturbers 
of  the  peace  of  the  Church,  the  false  teachers  who,  by 
imposing  a  bondage  of  ceremonial  observances,  frustrate 
the  free  grace  of  God.  He  can  still  point  to  them  as 
examples  to  his  converts  at  Tliessalouica  (1  Thess.  ii, 
14).  The  change,  indeed,  was  imminent;  the  signs  of 
the  gathering  storm  had  already  ajipeared  (Gal.  ii.  11), 
but  hitherto  they  were  faint  and  indistinct,  and  had 
scarcely  darkened  the  horizon  of  the  Gentile  churches. 

3.  It  will  be  no  surprise  that  the  doctrinal  teaching 
of  the  apostle  does  not  bear  quite  the  same  aspect  in 
these  as  in  the  later  epistles.  Many  of  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  are  inseparably  connect- 
ed with  Paul's  name,  though  implicitly  contained  in 
the  teaching  of  these  earlier  letters — as  indeed  they  fol- 
low directly  from  the  true  conception  of  the  person  of 
Christ — were  yet  not  evolved  and  distinctlj'  enunciated 
till  the  needs  of  the  Church  drew  them  out  into  promi- 
nence at  a  later  date.  It  has  often  been  observed,  for 
instance,  that  there  is  in  the  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
no  mention  of  the  characteristic  contrast  of  "faith  and 
works;"  that  the  word  "justification"  does  not  once  oc- 
cur; that  the  idea  of  dying  with  Christ  and  living  with 
Christ,  so  frequent  in  Paul's  later  writings,  is  absent  in 
these.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  opposition  of  Judaizing 
Christians  insisting  on  a  strict  ritualism  which  led  the 
apostle,  somewhat  later,  to  dwell  at  greater  length  on 
the  true  doctrine  of  a  saving  faith  and  the  true  concep- 
tion of  a  godly  life;  but  the  time  had  not  yet  come. 

4.  This  difference  appears  especially  in  the  eschatolo- 
fjij  of  the  apostle.  In  the  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians, 
as  has  been  truly  observed,  the  Gospel  preached  is  that 
of  the  coming  of  Christ,  rather  than  of  the  cross  of 
Christ.  There  are  many  reasons  why  the  subject  of 
the  second  advent  should  occupy  a  larger  space  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  apostolical  teaching  than  after- 
wards. It  was  closely  bound  up  with  the  fundamental 
fact  of  the  Gospel,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  thus 
it  formed  a  natural  starting-point  of  Christian  doctrine. 
It  afforded  the  true  satisfaction  to  those  Messianic  hopes 
which  had  drawn  the  Jewish  converts  to  the  fold  of 
Christ.  It  was  the  best  consolation  and  support  of  the 
infant  Church  under  persecution,  which  must  have  been 
most  keenly  felt  in  the  first  abandonment  of  worldly 
pleasures  and  interests.  More  especially,  as  telling  of 
a  righteous  Judge  who  w^juld  not  overlook  ini(iuity,  it 
was  essential  to  that  call  to  repentance  which  must  ev- 
erywhere precede  the  direct  and  positive  teaching  of 
the  Gospel.  "Now  he  commandeth  all  men  ever\'where 
to  repent,  for  he  hath  appointed  a  day  in  the  which  he 
will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  Man  whom 
he  hath  ordained,  whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto 
all  men  in  that  he  raised  him  from  the  dead"  (Acts  xvii, 
30,31). 

There  is  no  just  ground,  however,  for  the  supposition 
that  the  apostle  entertained  precipitate  expectations  as 
to  the  Lord's  second  coming.  His  language  is  suited 
to  every  age  of  the  Church.  Where  an  event  is  cer- 
tain of  accomplishment,  but  uncertain  as  regards  the 
precise  time,  it  may  be  said  to  be  always  "  at  hand"  to 
devout  expectation;  and  this  is  the  aspect  which  the 
topic  in  question,  after  all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
subject,  wears  in  Paul's  writings  taken  as  a  whole.  The 
task  of  proving  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  therefore 
that  the  gift  of  inspiration  was  only  partial,  is  as  ardu- 
ous as  one  would  suppose  it  must  be  ungratefid. 

IV.  Relation  to  the  Associated  //istori/. — A  compari- 
son of  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  with  the  allusions  in 
this  and  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is 
equally  instructive  with  the  foregoing  comjiarison. 
With  some  striking  coincidences,  there  is  just  tliat  de- 
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gree  of  divergence  which  might  be  expected  between  a 
writer  w  ho  had  borne  the  principal  part  in  the  scenes 
referred  to  and  a  narrator  wlio  derives  his  information 
from  others,  between  tlic  casnal  half-expressed  alliisi()ns 
of  a  familiar  letter  and  the  direct  account  of  the  pro- 
fesseil  historian. 

1.  Passing  over  patent  coincidences,  we  may  single 
out  one  of  a  more  subtle  and  delicate  kind.  It  arises 
out  of  the  form  which  the  accusation  brought  against 
Paul  and  his  companions  at  Tliessalonica  takes  in  the 
Acts:  "All  these  dt)  contrary  to  tlie  decrees  of  L'jesar, 
saying  that  there  is  another  king,  one  Jesus"  (xvii,  7). 
The  allusions  in  the  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  ena- 
ble us  to  understand  the  ground  <if  this  accusation.  It 
appears  that  the  kini/dom  of  Christ  had  entered  largely 
into  his  oral  teaching  in  this  city,  as  it  does  into  that 
of  the  epistles  themselves.  He  had  charged  his  new 
converts  to  await  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  (Jod  from 
heaven  as  their  deliverer  (i,  10).  He  had  dwelt  long 
and  earnestly  (/rpo£i;r«/(f  J'  kuI  dnf^iapTvpuftt^a)  on  the 
terrors  of  the  judgment  which  would  overtake  the  wick- 
ed (iv,  6).  He  had  even  explained  at  length  the  signs 
which  would  usher  in  the  last  day  (2  Thess.  ii,  6). 
Either  from  malice  or  in  ignorance  such  language  had 
been  misrepresented,  and  he  was  accused  of  setting  up 
a  rival  sovereign  to  the  IJoman  emperor. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  language  of  these  epistles 
diverges  from  the  narrative  of  Luke  on  two  or  three 
points  in  such  a  way  as  to  establish  the  independence 
of  the  two  accounts,  and  even  to  require  some  explana- 
tion. 

(1.)  The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  composition  of 
the  Church  of  Thessalonica.  In  the  first  epistle  Paul 
addresses  his  readers  distinctly  as  Gentiles,  who  had 
.  been  converted  from  idolatry  to  the  Gospel  (i,  9,  10).  In 
the  Acts  we  are  told  that  "  some  (of  the  Jews)  believed, 
.  .  .  and  of  the  devout  (Jreeks  (i.  e.  proselytes)  a  great 
multitude,  and  of  the  chief  women  not  a  few"  (xvii,  4). 
If  for  at^onivwv  EWijvwv  we  read  atjiofi'ivtDV  Ka'i 
'E\\i]vioi;  "  proselytes  and  (Ireeks,"  the  difficulty  van- 
ishes; but  though  internal  probabilities  are  somewhat 
in  favor  of  this  reading,  the  array  of  direct  evidence 
(now  reinforced  l)y  the  Codex  Sinaiticus)  is  against  it. 
But  even  if  we  retain  the  common  reading,  the  account 
of  Luke  does  not  exclude  a  number  of  believers  con- 
verted directly  from  heathendom  ;  indeed,  if  we  may 
argue  from  the  parallel  case  at  Berma  (xvii,  12),  the 
'•women"  were  chiefly  of  this  class;  and  if  any  diver- 
gence remains,  it  is  not  greater  than  might  be  expected 
in  two  independent  writers,  one  of  whom,  not  being  an 
eye-witness,  possessed  only  a  partial  and  indirect  knowl- 
edge. Both  accounts  alike  convey  the  impression  that 
the  Gospel  made  but  little  progress  with  the  Jews  them- 
selves. 

(2.)  In  the  epistle  the  persecutors  of  the  Thessalonian 
Christians  are  represented  as  their  fellow-countrymen, 
i.  e.  as  heathens  (I'rTro  twv  I'Siwv  (TVfi(pv\tTwr,  ii,  14), 
whereas  in  the  Acts  the  Jews  are  regarded  as  the  bit- 
terest opponents  of  the  faith  (xvii,  b).  This  is  fairly 
met  by  Paley  {Horo'  Paul,  ix,  No.  5),  who  points  out 
that  the  Jews  were  the  instigators  of  the  persecution, 
which,  however,  they  were  pitwerless  of  themselves  to 
carry  out  without  aid  from  the  heathen,  as  may  be  gath- 
ered even  from  the  narrative  of  Luke.  We  may  add, 
also,  that  the  expression  icioi  mii.i(pv\ircu  need  not  be 
restricted  to  the  hcatlien  popidation,  but  might  include 
many  Hellenist  Jews  who  must  have  been  citizens  of 
the  free  town  of  Thessalonica. 

(3.)  The  narrative  of  Luke  appears  to  state  that  Paul 
remained  only  three  weeks  at  Thessalonica  (xvii,  2). 
whereas  in  the  epistle,  though  tliere  is  no  direct  men- 
tion of  the  length  of  his  residence  among  them,  the 
whole  language  (i,  4;  ii.  4-11)  points  to  a  much  longer 
period.  The  latter  part  of  the  assertion  seems  quite 
correct,  the  former  nee<ls  to  be  modified.  In  the  Acts 
it  is  stated  simply  that  for  three  .Sabbath  days  (three 
weeks)  Paul  taught  in  the  svnagogue.     The  silence  of 


the  writer  does  not  exclude  sid)sequent  labor  among  the 
Gentile  population;  and.  indeed,  as  much  seems  to  be 
implied  in  the  success  of  his  preaching,  which  exasper- 
ated the  Jews  against  him. 

(4.)  'i'lie  notices  of  the  movements  of  Silas  and  Timo- 
thy in  the  two  documents  do  not  accord  at  first  sight. 
In  the  Acts  I'aul  is  conveyed  away  secretly  from  Beroea 
to  escape  the  Jews.  Arrived  at  Athens,  he  sends  to  Si- 
las and  Timothy,  whom  he  had  left  beliind  at  Beroea, 
urging  them  to  join  him  as  soon  as  possible  (xvii,  14- 
11)).  It  is  eviiient  from  the  language  of  Luke  that  the 
apostle  ex[)ects  them  to  join  him  at  Athens;  yet  we 
hear  nothing  more  of  them  for  some  time,  when  at 
length,  after  Paul  had  passed  on  to  Corinth,  and  sev- 
eral incidents  had  occurred  since  his  arrival  there,  we 
are  told  that  Silas  and  Timothy  came  from  Macedonia 
(xviii,  u).  From  the  first  epistle,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
gather  tlie  following  facts:  Paul  there  tells  us  that  they 
{I'lfiur,  i.  e.  himself,  and  probably  Silas),  no  longer  able 
to  endure  the  suspense,  "consented  to  be  left  alone  at 
Athens,  and  sent  Timotheus  their  brother"  to  Thessa- 
lonica (iii,  1,  2).  Timothy  returned  with  good  news 
(ver.  6)  (whether  to  Athens  or  Corinth  does  not  ap- 
pear), and  when  the  two  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
were  written,  both  Timothy  and  Silas  were  with  Paul 
(i,  1 ;  2  Thess.  i,  1;  comp.  2  Cor.  i,  19).  Now,  though 
we  may  not  be  prepared,  with  Paley,  to  construct  an  un- 
designed coincidence  out  of  these  materials,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  insoluble  difficulty;  for  the 
events  may  be  arranged  in  two  different  ways,  either 
of  which  will  bring  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  into  ac- 
cordance with  the  allusions  of  the  epistle. 

((/.)  Timothy  was  despatched  to  Thessalonica,  not 
from  Athens,  but  from  Bercea,  a  supposition  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  apostle's  expression  of  "consenting  to 
be  left  alone  at  Athens."  In  this  case  Timothy  would 
take  up  Silas  somewhere  in  Macedonia  on  his  return, 
and  the  two  would  join  Paul  in  company  ;  not,  however, 
at  Athens,  where  he  was  expecting  them,  but  later  on  at 
Corinth,  some  delay  having  arisen.  'J'his  explanation, 
however,  supposes  that  the  plurals  "?re  consented,  we 
sent"  {ti'SoKijrraiJev,  tTre /.ixpa^Bv),  can  refer  to  Paul  alone. 

(b.)  The  alternative  mode  of  reconciling  the  accounts 
is  as  follows:  Timothy  and  Silas  ilid  join  the  apostle 
at  Athens,  where  we  learn  from  the  Acts  that  he  was 
expecting  them.  From  Athens  he  des]iatched  Timo- 
thy to  Thessalonica,  so  that  he  and  Silas  (///iMf)  had 
to  forego  the  services  of  their  fellow-laborer  for  a  time. 
This  mission  is  mentioned  in  the  epistle,  but  not  in  the 
Acts.  '  Subsequently  he  sends  Silas  on  some  other  mis- 
sion, not  recorded  either  in  the  history  or  the  epistle; 
probably  to  another  Macedonian  Church — Philippi,  for 
instance,  from  which  he  is  knovvn  to  have  received  con- 
tributions about  this  time,  and  with  which,  therefore, 
he  was  in  communication  (2  Cor.  xi,  9;  comp.  Phil,  iv, 
14-lG;  see  Koch,  p.  15).  Silas  and  Timothy  returned 
together  from  IMacedonia  and  joined  the  apostle  at  Cor- 
inth. This  latter  solution,  if  it  assmnes  more  than  the 
former,  has  the  advantage  that  it  preserves  the  proper 
sense  of  the  plural  "jce  consented,  ?fe  sent,"  for  it  is  at 
least  doubtfid  whether  Paul  ever  uses  the  plural  of  him- 
self alone.  The  silence  of  Luke  may  in  this  case  be  ex- 
plained either  by  his  possessing  only  a  partial  knowl- 
edge of  the  circumstances,  or  by  his  passing  over  inci- 
dents of  which  he  was  aware  as  unimportant. 

Whether  the  expected  meeting  ever  took  place  at 
Athens  is  therefore  a  matter  involved  in  much  uncer- 
tainty. Michaolis,  Eichhorn,  De  Wette,  Koppe.  Pelt, 
and  others  are  of  opinion  that,  at  least  as  respects  Timo- 
thy, it  did  take  place;  and  they  infer  that  Paid  again 
remanded  him  to  Thessalonica,  and  that  he  made  a  sec- 
ond journey  along  with  Silas  to  join  the  apostle  at  Cor- 
inth. Hug,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  only  one  jour- 
ney, viz.  from  Thessalonica  to  Corinth  ;  and  understands 
the  apostle,  in  1  Thess.  iii,  1,  2,  as  intimating,  not  that 
he  had  sent  Timothy  from  Athens  to  Thessalonica,  but 
that  he  had  prevented  his  coming  to  Athens  by  send- 
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ing  l\im  from  Beroea  to  Tliessalonica.  Between  these 
two  opinions  there  is  nothing  to  enable  ns  to  judge  with 
certainty,  unless  we  attach  weight  to  the  expression  of 
Luke,  that  Paul  had  desired  the  presence  of  Timotliy 
and  Silas  in  Athens  wj  raxicrrn,  "as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble." His  desiring  them  to  follow  him  thus,  without 
loss  of  time,  favors  the  conclusion  that  they  did  rejoin 
him  in  Athens,  and  were  thence  sent  to  Thessalonica. 
See  Silas;  Tijiothy. 

V.  Occasion  of  the  Epistle. — We  are  now  prepared  to 
consider  the  circumstances  of  the  Church  at  Thessalo- 
nica which  drew  forth  this  letter.  These  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Paul  had  twice  attempted  to  revisit  Thessalonica, 
and  both  times  had  been  disappointed.  Thus  prevent- 
ed from  seeing  them  in  person,  he  had  sent  Timothy 
to  inquire  and  report  to  him  as  to  their  condition  (iii, 
1-5).  Timothy  returned  with  most  favorable  tidings, 
reporting  not  only  their  progress  in  Christian  faith  and 
practice,  but  also  their  strong  attachment  to  their  old 
teacher  (ver.  6-10).  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians  is  the  outpouring  of  the  apostle's  gratitude  on  re- 
ceiving this  welcome  news. 

At  the  same  time,  the  report  of  Timothy  was  not  un- 
mixed with  alloy.  There  were  certain  features  in  the 
condition  of  the  Thessalonian  Church  which  called  for 
Paul's  interference,  and  to  which  he  addresses  himself 
in  his  letter.  (1.)  The  very  intensity  of  their  Christian 
faith,  dwelling  too  exclusively  on  the  day  of  the  Lord's 
coming,  had  been  attended  with  evil  consequences.  On 
the  one  hand,  a  practical  inconvenience  had  arisen.  In 
their  feverish  expectation  of  this  great  crisis,  some  had 
been  led  to  neglect  their  ordinary  business,  as  if  the 
daily  concerns  of  life  were  of  no  account  in  the  immedi- 
ate presence  of  so  vast  a  change  (iv,  1 1 ;  comp.  2  Thess. 
ii,  1;  iii,  (>,  11,  12).  On  the  other  hand,  a  theoretical 
difficulty  had  been  felt.  Certain  members  of  the  Church 
had  died,  and  there  was  great  anxiety  lest  they  should 
be  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  glories  of  the  Lord's 
advent  (iv,  13-18).  Paul  rebukes  the  irregularities  of 
the  former,  and  dissipates  the  fears  of  the  latter.  (2.) 
The  tlame  of  persecution  had  broken  out,  and  the  Thes- 
salonians  needed  consolation  and  encouragement  under 
their  sore  trial  (ii,  14;  iii,  2-'l).  (3.)  An  unhealthy  state 
of  feeling  with  regard  to  spiritual  gifts  was  manifesting 
itself.  Like  the  Corinthians  at  a  later  day,  they  needed 
to  be  reminded  of  the  superior  value  of  "  ]iropliesying," 
compared  with  other  gifts  of  the  Spirit  which  the}'  ex- 
alted at  its  expense  (v,  19,  20).  (4.)  There  was  the  dan- 
ger, which  they  shared  in  common  with  most  Gentile 
churches,  of  relapsing  into  their  old  heathen  profligacy. 
Against  this  the  apostle  offers  a  word  in  season  (iv, 
4-8).  We  need  not  suppose,  however,  that  Thessalo- 
nica was  worse  in  this  respect  than  other  Greek  cities. 
See  Thessalonica. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Thessalonian  Church  was  highly  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  most  cordial  relations  existed  between 
Paul  and  his  converts  there.  This  honorable  distinc- 
tion it  shares  with  the  other  great  Church  of  Macedo- 
nia, that  of  Philippi.  At  all  times,  and  amid  every 
change  of  circumstance,  it  is  to  his  Macedonian  church- 
es that  the  apostle  turns  for  sympathy  and  support.  A 
period  of  nearly  ten  years  is  interposed  between  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians,  anil  yet  no  two  of  his  letters  more  closely  re- 
semble each  other  in  this  respect.  In  both  he  drops 
his  official  title  of  apostle  in  the  opening  salutation, 
thus  appealing  rather  to  their  affection  than  to  his  own 
authority ;  in  both  he  commences  the  body  of  his  letter 
with  hearty  and  unqualified  commendation  of  his  con- 
verts; and  in  both  the  same  spirit  of  confidence  and 
warm  affection  breathes  throughout. 

VI.  Contents. — The  design  of  this  epistle  thus  being 
to  comfort  the  Thessalonians  under  trial,  and  to  encour- 
age them  to  the  patient  and  consistent  profession  of 
Christianity,  the  letter  itself  is  rather  practical  than 
doctrinal.     It  was  suggested  more  by  personal  feeling 


than  by  any  urgent  need,  which  might  have  formed  a 
centre  of  thought,  and  impressed  a  distinct  character  on 
the  whole.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  need  not 
expect  to  trace  unity  of  purpose,  or  a  continuous  argu- 
ment, and  anj'  analysis  must  be  more  or  less  artificial. 
The  body  of  the  epistle,  however,  may  conveniently  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  former  of  which,  extending 
over  the  first  three  chapters,  is  chieflj'  taken  up  with  a 
retrospect  of  the  apostle's  relation  to  his  Thessalonian 
converts,  and  an  explanation  of  his  present  circum- 
stances and  feelings;  while  the  latter,  comprising  the 
4th  and  5th  chapters,  contains  some  seasonable  exhorta- 
tions. At  the  close  of  each  of  these  divisions  is  a  prayer 
commencing  with  the  same  words,  "May  God  himself," 
etc..  and  expressed  in  somewhat  similar  language.  The 
epistle  may  therefore  be  tabulated  as  follows : 

Salutation  (i,  1). 

I.  Narrative  portion  (i,  2-iii,  13). 

1.  The  apiistle  gratefully  records  their  conversion  to 

the  Gospel  and  their  progress  in  the  faith  (i,2-10). 

2.  He  reminds  them  how  pure  and  blameless  his  life 

and  ministry  among  them  had  been  (ii,  1-12). 

3.  He  repeats  his  thanksgiving  for  their  c<niversion, 

dwelling  especially  on  the  persecutions  which 
they  had  endured  (ii,  13-16). 

4.  He  describes  his  own  suspense  and  anxiety,  the 

consequent  mission  of  Timothy  to  Thessalonica, 
and  the  encouraging  report  which  he  brought 
back  (ii,  IT-iii,  10)'. 

5.  The  apostle's  prayer  for  the  Thessalonians  (iii,  Il- 

ls). 

II.  Hortatory  portion  (iv,  1-v,  24). 

1.  Warning  against  impnrity  (iv,  1-S). 

2.  Exh(n-tation  to  brotherlvlove  aud  sobriety  of  con- 

duct (iv,  y-12). 

3.  Touching  the  advent  of  the  Lord  (iv,  13-v,  11). 

a.  The  dead  shall  have  their  place  in  the  resurrec- 

tion (iv,  13-lS). 

b.  The  lime,  however,  is  uncertain  (v,  1-3). 

c.  Therefore  all  mii.st  be  watchful  (v,  4-11). 

4.  Exhortation  to  orderly  living  and  the  due  perform- 

ance of  social  duties  (v,  12-15). 

5.  Injunctions  relating  to  prayer  and  spiritual  mat- 

ters generally  (v,  16-22). 

6.  The  apostle's  prai/cr  for  the  Thessalonians  (v,  23, 

24). 
The  epistle  closes  with  personal  injunctions  and  a  ben- 
ediction (v,  25-28). 

VII.  Commentaries. — The  following  are  the  special 
excgetical  helps  on  both  the  epistles  to  the  Thessaloni- 
ans exclusively;  to  the  most  important  of  them  we  pre- 
fix an  asterisk:  V^^WWch,  Commenturius  (Argent.  1545; 
Basil.  1546.  8vo)  ;  Weller,  Commentarius  [includ.  Phil.] 
(Norib.  1561,  8vo);  Major,  Enanritio  (Vitemb.  1563, 
8vo);  Musculas,  Commentarius  [includ.  other  ep.]  (Ba- 
sil. 1564,  1578,  1595,  fol.)  ;  Aretius,  Commentarius  [in- 
clud. Phil,  and  Col.]  (Morg.  1580,  8vo);  *  Jewell,  Ex- 
position  (Lond.  1583,  12mo;  1811,  8vo;  also  in  Latin, 
and  in  Works) ;  Zanchius,  Commentarius  [includ.  Phil, 
and  Col.]  (Neost.  1595,  fol.;  also  in  0pp.);  *Kollock, 
Cominentarius  (Edinb.  1598;  Herb.  1601,  8vo) ;  also 
^ec^!*?-^^  (Edinb.  1606,4to);  Hunnius, /J,t;;(wiVio  (Francof. 
1603,  8vo);  Steuart  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentarius  (In- 
golst.  1609,  4to) ;  Crell  \iiocm.'\,  Commentarius  [from 
Pet.  Mocov's  notes]  (Hacov.  1636,  8vo;  also  in  0pp.'); 
Ferguson,  Exposition  {Lond.  1674,  8vo);  Schmid,  Para- 
phrasis  [includ.  other  ep.  ]  (Hamb.  1691, 1696, 1704, 4to) ; 
Landresen,  ErUdrunr/  (Frankf.  1707,  4to);  Streso,  Medi- 
tatien  (Amst.  1710, 8vo) ;  Turrctin,  Commentarius  (Basil. 
1739,  8vo;  also  in  0pp.) ;  Chandler,  Notes  [includ.  (ial.] 
(Lond.  1777,  4to) ;  Krause,  ErkJaruny  [includ.  Phil.] 
(Frankf.  1790) ;  Schleiermacher,  Notes  (Berol.  1823, 8  vo) ; 
*Pelt,  Commentarius  (Gryph.  1830,  8vo) ;  Schott,  Com- 
mentarius (Lips.  1834,  8vo) ;  Tafel,  Historia  Thessalo- 
nicensium  (Tiib.  1835,  8vo) ;  Sumner,  Lectu7-es  (Lond. 
1850,  2  vols,  12mo);  Lillie,  Version  (N.  Y.  1^56,  4to); 
also  Lectures  (ibid.  1870,  8vo);  *Ellicott,  Commentary 
(Lond.  1858,  1862,  1866,  8vo);  Edmunds,  Commentary 
(ibid.  1858,  8vo)  ;  Headland,  Notes  (ibid.  1866,  8vo) : 
*Eadie,  Commentary  (ibid.  1877,  8vo).     See  Epistle. 

On  the  first  epistle  alone  there  are  the  following: 
?ic\Atet,  Exposition  (Lond.  1629,  4to) ;  'M&Tl\n,  Analy- 
sis (Greening.  1669,  12mo);  Van  Alphen,  Verklaering 
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rUtrecbt,  1741,  4to) ;  Phillips,  Expltination  (Lond.  1751, 
4tot;  I{iir<ccrli(iiiili,  />?  A  ir/iimen/o,  etc.  (L.  B.  18-25, 
8vo);  Koch,  Comnii'iildr  (Hcrl.  1848, 1855,  8vo);  Pater- 
snn.  Commentary  [incliul.  .lames  and  1  John]  (Edinb. 
1857,  8vo).     See  Commkntahy. 

THESSALOXIANS,  Skcond  Epistle  to  the,  fol- 
lows immediately  after  the  tirst  in  all  the  texts  and 
versions  of  the  New  Test. 

1.  Author. — 1.  The  external  eviilcnce  in  favor  of  the 
second  epistle  is  somewhat  more  dotinite  than  that 
which  can  be  bronght  in  favor  of  the  tirst.  It  seems  to 
be  referred  to  in  one  or  two  passages  of  Polycarp  (iii, 
15,  in  Polyc.  c.  1 1,  and  possibly  i,  4  in  the  same  chapter; 
comp.  Polyc.  c.  8,  and  see  Lardner,  ii,  6) ;  and  the  lan- 
guage in  which  Justin  Martyr  {Dial.  p.  o3G  D)  sjieaks 
of  the  Man  of  Sin  is  so  similar  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
independent  of  this  epistle.  .With  Irenseus  the  direct 
testimony  commences  {Adv.  llwr.  iii,  7,  2):  "And 
again  in  the  second  epistle  to  tlie  Thessalonians,  speak- 
ing concerning  Antichrist,  'And  then  shall  the  un- 
godly one  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
shall  slay  with  the  breath  of  his  month,'  "etc.  (comp. 
2  Thess.  ii,  8).  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Strom,  v,  554) : 
'•The  apostle  says,  'Pray  that  we  may  be  delivered 
from  perverse  and  wicked  men,  for  all  have  not  faith' " 
(comp.  2  Thess.  iii,  2).  Tertiillian  {De  Res.  Canm, 
xxiv,  o39) :  "  And  in  the  second  ejiistle  to  the  same," 
viz.  the  Thessalonians,  "with  greater  earnestness  he 
says,  'I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  etc.,  that  ye  be  not  soon  moved  in 
your  mind,  nor  shaken,  neither  by  spirit  nor  by  word,'  " 
etc.  (com]).  2  Thess.  ii,  2,  3). 

The  second  ejiistle,  like  the  first,  is  found  in  the  can- 
ons of  the  Syriac  and  Old  Latin  versions,  and  in  those 
of  the  Muratorian  fragment  and  of  the  heretic  Marcion, 
and  was  iniiversally  received  by  the  Church. 

2.  The  internal  character  of  the  epistle,  as  in  the  for- 
mer case,  bears  the  strongest  testimony  to  its  Pauline 
origin  (see  Jowett,  i,  143).  ."The  genuineness  of  this 
epistle,"  remarks  Eichhorn,  "  follows  from  its  contents. 
Its  design  is  to  correct  the  erroneous  use  which  had 
been  made  of  some  things  in  the  tirst  epi>tlc;  and  who 
but  the  writer  of  that  tirst  epistle  would  have  set  him- 
self thus  to  such  a  task?  It,  however,  appears  that  the 
author  of  the  first  must  also  be  the  author  of  the  sec- 
ond; and.  as  the  former  is  the  production  of  Paul,  we 
nnist  ascribe  the  latter  also  to  him.  It  was  essential 
to  the  apostle's  reputation  that  the  erroneous  conse- 
quences which  had  been  deduced  from  his  words  should 
be  refuted.  Had  he  refrained  from  noticing  the  ex- 
]iectation  built  upon  his  words  of  the  speedy  return  of 
Christ,  his  silence  would  have  confirmed  the  conclusion 
that  this  was  one  of  his  peculiar  doctrines;  as  such  it 
woidd  have  passed  to  the  succeeding  generation;  and 
when  they  perceived  that  in  tliis  Paid  had  been  mis- 
taken, what  amfidence  couUl  they  have  had  in  other 
parts  of  his  teachingV  The  weight  of  this  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  genuineness  of  tiiis  Second  Epistle  to  the 
'J'hessalonians  acquires  new  strength  from  the  fact  that 
of  all  the  other  expressions  in  the  epistle  not  one  is 
opposed  to  any  point  either  in  the  history  or  the  doc- 
trine of  the  apostle"  {Eiideit.  ins  N.  T.  iii,  60). 

3.  Notwithstanding  these  evidences  in  its  favor,  the 
genuineness  of  this  epistle  has  been  called  into  doubt 
by  the  restless  scepticism  of  some  of  the  German  crit- 
ics. The  way  here  was  led  by  John  Ernest  Chr. 
Schmidt,  who,  in  1801,  published  in  his  Bibliot/iek  ^flir 
KrVik  iind  Exerjese  a  tract  entitled  Vermuthvvf/en  iiher 
die  beiden  Btiefe  an  die  T/iessahiiier,  in  which  he  im- 
pugned the  genuineness  of  the  first  twelve  verses  of 
the  second  chapter.  He  afterwards,  in  his  Einhitiing, 
p.  256,  enlarged  his  objections  and  applied  them  to 
the  whole  epistle.  He  has  been  followed  by  Schrader 
{Apnslel  Pavliis),  Kern  {Tiibinf/.  Zcilschr.f.  Theol.  1839, 
ii,  145),  and  Baur  {Paiiliis  der  Apostel).  I)e  Wetle  at 
first  condemned  this  epistle,  but  afterwards  withdrew 
his  condemnation  and  frankly  accepted  it  as  genuine. 


His  cavils  are  more  than  usually  frivolous,  and  have 
been  most  fidly  replied  to  by  (iuericke  {Beitraqe  ziir 
hist.-krit.  Kiiili'it.  ins  X.  T.  [llalle,  1828],  p.  92-99),  by 
Heiche  {Antlieiitiie  Post,  ad  Thessalon.  Epist.  Viudicixe 
[(Jiitt.  1829],  and  by  Pelt,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his 
Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  (p. 
xxvii).  See  also  (irimm,  in  the  Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit. 
18,o0,  [).  753  s(]. ;  Lipsius,  ibid.  1854,  p.  905  sq. ;  Hilgen- 
feld,  in  his  Zeilschr.f.  viss.  Theol.  18G2,  p.  225  sq. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  ei)istle  has  been  reject- 
ed by  some  modern  critics  who  acknowledge  the  first  to 
be  genuine.  Such  critics,  of  course,  attribute  no  weight 
to  arguments  brought  against  the  first,  such  as  we  have 
considered  already.  The  Apocalyptic  passage  (2  Thess. 
ii,  1-12)  is  the  great  stumbling-block  to  them.  It  has 
been  objected  to  either  as  alluding  to  events  subse- 
quent to  Paul's  death — the  Neronian  persecution,  for  in- 
stance— or  as  betraying  religions  views  derived  from 
the  jMontanisra  of  the  2d  century,  or,  lastly,  as  contra- 
dicting Paul's  anticipations  expressed  elsewhere,  espe- 
cially in  the  first  epistle,  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
Lord's  advent.  That  there  is  no  reference  to  Nero  we 
shall  endeavor  to  show  presently.  That  the  doctrine 
of  an  Antichrist  did  not  start  into  being  with  ^Nlonta- 
nism  is  sliown  from  the  allusions  of  Jewish  writers  even 
before  the  Christian  sera  (see  Bertholdt,  C/i?7'.</.  ji.  69 ; 
Gfrorer,  .Tahrh.  des  Heils,  ii,  257) ;  and  appears  still  more 
clearly  from  the  passage  of  Justin  Martyr  referred  to  in 
the  paragraph  above.  That  the  language  used  of  the 
Lord's  coming  in  the  second  epistle  does  not  contradict, 
but  rather  supplement,  the  teaching  of  the  first— post- 
poning the  day,  indeed,  but  still  anticipating  its  ap- 
proach as  possibly  within  the  apostle's  lifetime — may 
be  gathered  both  from  expressions  in  the  passage  itself 
(e.  g.  ii,  7,  "is  already  working")  and  from  other  parts  of 
the  epistle  (i,  7,8),  especially  those  which  speak  of  the 
"  signs"  of  the  coming.  Other  special  objections  to  the 
epistle  will  scarcely  command  a  hearing,  and  must  nec- 
essarily be  passed  over  here. 

II.  Dale. — There  is  the  strongest  reason  for  believing 
that  this  second  epistle  was  written  very  soon  after  the 
first,  and  at  the  same  place,  viz.  Corinth,  A.D.  cir.  50. 
The  circnmstances  of  the  apostle  while  writing  the  one 
seem  very  much  the  same  as  they  were  while  writing 
the  other;  nor  do  those  of  the  Thessalonians  jiresent 
an\^  greater  difference  than  such  as  the  infiuences  refer- 
red to  in  the  second  epistle  may  be  supjiosed  in  a  very 
short  time  to  have  produced.  What  seems  almost  to 
decide  the  question  is  that,  while  writing  the  second 
epistle,  the  apostle  had  Timothy  and  Silas  still  with 
him.  Now.  after  he  left  Corinth,  it  was  not  for  a  long 
time  that  either  of  these  individuals  was  found  again 
in  his  company  (Acts  xviii,  18;  comp.  xix,  22):  and 
with  regard  to  one  of  them,  Silas,  there  is  no  eviilence 
that  he  and  Paul  were  ever  together  at  any  subsequent 
period. 

It  will  be  seen  presently  that  the  teaching  of  the 
second  epistle  is  corrective  of,  or  rather  supplemental 
to,  that  of  the  first,  and  therefore  presupposes  it.  IMore- 
over,  the  first  epistle  bears  on  its  face  evidence  that  it 
is  the  first  gush  of  his  affectionate  yearnings  towards 
his  converts  after  his  departure  from.  Thessali>nica ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  second  epistle  contains  a 
direct  allusion  to  a  previous  letter,  which  may  suitably 
be  referred  to  the  first — '■  Hold  fast  the  tradition  which 
ye  were  taught  either  by  word  or  by  letter  from  us" 
(ii,  15).  We  can  scarcely  be  wrong,  therefore,  in  main- 
taining the  received  order  of  the  two  epistles.  It  is 
due,  however,  to  the  great  names  of  Grotius  and  of 
Ewald  {.Tahrh.  iii,  250;  Sendschr.  p.  16),  who  are  follow- 
ed in  this  by  Baur,  Hilgenfeld.  Laurent,  and  Davidson, 
to  mention  that  they  reverse  the  order,  idacing  the  sec- 
ond e])istle  before  the  first  in  point  of  time — on  different 
groinids,  indeed,  but  both  etpially  insufficient  to  disturb 
the  traditional  order,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  consider- 
ations already  alleged. 

III.  Occasion  and  Desiyu. — In  the  former  letter  we 
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saw  chiefly  the  outpouring  of  strong  personal  affection 
occasioned  by  the  renewal  of  the  apostle's  intercourse 
with  the  Thessalonians,  and  the  doctrinal  and  hortato- 
ry portions  are  there  subordinate.  In  the  second  epis- 
tle, on  the  other  hand,  his  leading  motive  seems  to  have 
been  the  desire  of  correcting  errors  iu  tlie  Church  of 
Thessalonica.  We  notice  two  points  especially  which 
call  forth  his  rebuke. 

1,  It  seems  that  the  anxious  expectation  of  the  Lord's 
advent,  instead  of  subsiding,  hail  gained  ground  since 
the  writing  of  the  first  epistle.  They  now  looked  upon 
this  great  crisis  as  imminent,  and  [heir  d;iily  vocations 
were  neglected  in  consequence.  There  were  expres- 
sions in  the  first  epistle  which,  taken  by  themselves, 
might  seem  to  favor  this  view;  and,  at  all  events,  such 
was  falsely  represented  to  be  the  apostle's  doctrine. 
Tins  notion  some  inculcated  as  a  truth  speciall}'  con- 
firmed to  them  by  the  Spirit;  others  advocated  it  as 
part  of  the  apostolic  doctrine ;  and  some  claimed  for  it 
the  specific  support  of  Paul  in  a  letter  (ii,  2).  Wheth- 
er the  letter  here  referred  to  is  the  apostle's  former  epis- 
tle to  the  Thessalonians  or  one  forged  in  his  name  b_v 
some  keen  and  unscrupulous  advocates  of  the  notion 
above  referred  to  is  uncertain.  The  latter  opinion  has 
been  very  generally  adopted  from  the  time  of  Chrysos- 
tom  downwards,  and  is  certainly  somewhat  counte- 
nanced by  the  apostle's  statement  in  the  close  of  the 
epistle  as  to  his  autograph  salutation  being  the  mark 
of  a  genuine  letter  from  him  (iii,  17).  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  probability  of  such 
a  thing  being  done  by  any  one  at  Thessalonica  is,  un- 
der all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  not  very  strong. 
He  now  writes  to  soothe  this  restless  spirit  and  quell 
their  apprehensions  by  showing  that  many  things  must 
happen  first,  and  that  the  end  was  not  yet.  referring  to 
his  oral  teaching  at  Thessalonica  in  confirmation  of  this 
statement  (ii,  1-12 ;  iii,  6-12). 

2.  The  apostle  had  also  a  personal  ground  of  com- 
plaint. His  authority^  was  not  denied  by  any,  but  it 
was  tampered  with,  and  an  unauthorized  use  was  made 
of  his  name.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  from  casual  and  indirect  allu-- 
sions,  and  indeed  we  may  perhaps  infer  from  the  vague- 
ness of  the  apostle's  own  language  tliat  he  himself 
was  not  in  possession  of  definite  information;  but,  at  all 
events,  his  suspicions  were  aroused.  Designing  men 
might  misrepresent  his  teaching  in  two  ways,  either  by 
suppressing  what  he  actually  had  written  or  said,  or  by 
forging  letters  and  in  other  ways  representing  him  as 
teaching  what  he  had  not  taught.  Paul's  language 
hints  in  different  places  at  both  these  modes  of  false 
dealing.  He  seems  to  have  entertained  suspicions  of  this 
dishonesty  even  when  he  wrote  the  first  epistle.  At 
the  close  of  that  epistle  he  binds  the  Thessalonians  by 
a  solemn  oath,  "in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  to  see  that 
the  epistle  is  read  "to  all  the  holy  brethren"  (v,  27) — 
a  charge  unintelligible  in  itself,  and  only  to  be  explain- 
ed by  supposing  some  misgivings  in  the  apostle's  mind. 
Before  the  second  epistle  was  written  his  suspicions 
seem  to  have  been  confirmed,  for  there  are  two  pas- 
sages which  allude  to  these  misrepresentations  of  his 
teaching.  In  the  first  of  these  he  tells  them  in  vague 
language,  which  may  refer  equally  well  to  a  false  inter- 
pretation put  upon  his  own  words  in  the  first  epistle,  or 
to  a  supplemental  letter  forged  in  his  name,  "'not  to  be 
troubled  either  by  spirit  or  by  word  or  by  letter,  as 
coming  from  us,  as  if  the  day  of  the  Lord  were  at  hand." 
They  are  not  to  be  deceived,  he  adds,  by  any  one,  what- 
ever means  he  employs  {Kara  }ii)C'tva  rpoirov,  ii,  2,3). 
In  the  second  passage,  at  the  close  of  the  epistle,  he 
says,  "The  salutation  of  Paul  with  mine  own  hand, 
which  is  a  token  in  every  epistle:  so  I  write"  (iii,  17) 
— evidently  a  precaution  against  forgery.  With  these 
two  passages  should  be  combined  the  expression  in  iii. 
14,  from  which  we  infer  that  he  now  entertained  a  fear 
of  direct  opposition — "  If  any  man  obey  not  our  word 
conveyed  by  our  epistle,  note  that  man." 


IV.  Eschatology. — The  most  striking  feature  in  the 
epistle  is  the  apocalyptic  passage,  announcing  the  rev- 
elation of  the  Man  of  Sin  (ii.  1-12);  and  it  will  not 
be  irrelevant  to  investigate  its  meaning,  bearing,  as  it 
does,  on  the  circumstances  under  which  the  epistle  was 
written,  and  illustrating  this  aspect  of  the  apostle's 
teaching.  He  had  dwelt  much  on  the  subject;  for  he 
appeals  to  the  Tiiessalonians  as  knowing  this  truth, 
and  reminds  them  tiiat  he  told  them  these  things  when 
he  was  j'et  with  them.  The  following  considerations 
may  help  to  clear  up  this  obscure  subject. 

1.  Tiie  passage  speaks  of  a  great  apostasy  which  is 
to  usher  in  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  great  judgment. 
There  are  three  prominent  figures  in  the  picture — Christ, 
Antichrist,  and  the  Restrainer.  Antichrist  is  described 
as  the  Man  of  Sin,  the  Son  of  Perdition,  as  the  Adver- 
sary who  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God, 
as  making  himself  out  to  be  (iod.  Later  on  (for  appar- 
ently the  reference  is  the  same)  he  is  styled  the  "  mys- 
tery of  lawlessness,"  "the  lawless  one."  The  Restrain- 
er is  in  one  place  spoken  of  in  the  masculine  as  a  per- 
son (6  KUTix'^v),  in  another  in  the  neuter  as  a  power,  an 
influence  (to  Karexov).  The  "  mysterj'  of  lawlessness" 
is  already  at  work.  At  present  it  is  checked  by  the 
Restrainer;  but  the  check  will  be  removed,  and  then  it 
will  break  out  in  all  its  violence.  Then  Christ  will  ap- 
pear, and  the  enemy  shall  be  consumed  by  the  breath 
of  his  mouth,  shall  be  brought  to  naught  by  the  splen- 
dor of  his  presence. 

2.  Many  different  explanations  have  been  offered  of 
this  passage.  Each  generation  and  each  section  in  the 
Church  has  regarded  it  as  a  prophecy  of  that  particular 
power  which  seemed  to  them  and  in  their  own  time  to 
be  most  fraught  with  evil  to  the  true  faith.  A  good 
account  of  these  manifold  interpretations  will  be  found 
in  Liinemann's  commentary  on  the  epistle,  p.  204, 
Schlusshem.  zu  ii,  1-12  (see  also  Alford,  Proleg.).  By  9ne 
class  of  interpreters  it  has  been  referred  to  circumstances 
which  passed  within  the  circle  of  the  apostle's  own  ex- 
perience, the  events  of  his  own  lifetime,  or  the  period 
immediately  following.  Others,  again,  liave  seen  in  it 
the  prediction  of  a  crisis  yet  to  be  realized,  the  end  of 
all  things.  The  former  of  these,  the  Praiterists,  have 
identified  the  Man  of  Sin  with  divers  historical  char- 
acters, and  have  sought  for  a  historical  counterpart  to 
the  Restrainer  in  like  manner.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  Grotius,  Wettstein,  Whitby,  Schottgen,  Nos- 
selt,  Krause,  and  Kern.  Agreeing,  however,  in  the  main 
point  of  a  past  accomjilishment,  these  writers  differ 
widely  from  each  other  in  the  details  of  interpretation. 
The  Man  of  Sin  was,  according  to  Grotius,  Caligula; 
according  to  Wettstein,  Titus;  according  to  Hammond, 
Simon  Magus;  by  many  (Whitby,  Le  Clerc,  etc.)  the 
Jewish  people  are  thought  to  have  been  thus  indicated 
in  their  opposition  to  Christianity  and  to  the  Roman 
power  (to  Kar^xof).  Commentators  of  this  class  are, 
of  course,  compelled  to  consider  the  coming  of  Christ  as 
already  past,  i.  e.  to  interpret  it  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  this  alone  seems  to  render  the  view  un- 
tenable. For  Paul's  description  of  the  parousia,  or  ap- 
pearance, of  Christ  (1  Thess.  ii,  19)  is  far  too  exalted  to 
correspond  to  any  temporal  event.  The  latter  class  of 
interpreters,  the  Futurists,  have  also  given  various  ac- 
counts of  the  Antichrist,  the  mysterious  power  of  evil 
which  is  already  working.  We  hold,  in  general  terms, 
that  this  view  is  substantially  right,  i.  e.  that  the  proph- 
ecy, however  it  may  have  been  partially  fulfilled  in  the 
past,  j'et  awaits  its  complete  fulfilment.  But  among 
the  advocates  of  the  Futurist  opinion  also  differences 
of  opinion  prevail.  To  the  (ireek  Church  the  Man  of 
Sin  was  Mohammed,  and  the  "  mystery  of  iniquity"  is 
Mohammedanism,  which,  it  is  held,  will  yet  culminate 
in  some  fearfully  Antichristian  form.  From  the  middle 
of  the  11th  century  the  pope  began  to  be  considered  the 
predicted  Antichrist,  and  this  view,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  became  the  prevalent  one  in  all  the  Protes- 
tant churches.     Bv  ^vav  of  retaliation,  Romanists  main- 
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tained  that  Luther  and  Protestantism  are  pointed  at  in 
the  passage.  This  seems  to  sliow  the  danger  of  limit- 
ing the  proplieey  to  any  one  form  of  Antichristian  er- 
ror. Jolm  writes  that  even  in  his  time  there  were 
••many  anticlirists"  (1  John  ii,  US) ;  the  one  he  specifies 
as  denying  that  "Jesus  Christ  had  come  in  the  fiesh" 
is  descriptive  neither  of  iSIoliammed  nor  of  the  pope 
nor  of  Lutlier,  hut  of  the  Gnostics.  Many  of  the  feat- 
ures of  Antichrist  as  portrayed  by  Paid  no  doid)t  jjre- 
sent  tliemselves  in  the  papacy,  but  others  hardly  so. 
At  any  rate,  the  papacy,  so  far  as  it  contains  elements 
of  impiety,  seems  to  have  reached  its  culminating  jioint; 
]ierhaps  did  so  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  yet  Christ 
has  not  come.  We  are  disposed,  therefore,  to  adopt  the 
view  that  there  have  been,  since  the  prophecy  was  writ- 
ten, many  partial  manifestations  of  Antichristian  error 
— the  (inostics,  the  Judaizing  tendencies  of  the  1st  cen- 
tury. JMohammed,  the  jiapacy.  the  French  Revolution, 
etc.;  but  that  there  still  is  in  prospect  some  mystery  of 
iniipiity  which  will  coml)ine  in  itself  the  several  evil 
tendencies  wliich  the  Church  has  already  witnessed, 
but  in  a  greatly  intensiticd  form ;  and  probably  that 
this  tinal  outburst  of  impiety  will  be  embodied  in  a 
personal  head  or  representative,  the  Man  of  Sin  of  our 
epistle.  His  ajipearance  will  be  the  signal  for  the  sec- 
ond advent  of  Christ.  As  regards  the  Kestrainer  (6  kci- 
rfywi',  TO  KUTtx"^^^  f^"^  ^''^^^  °^  ^^®  fathers  does  not 
seem  far  wrong— viz.  that  Paul  obscurely  alludes  to  the 
temporal  power  (in  his 'and  their  day  the  Roman  em- 
pire), by  which  the  excesses  of  lawless  licentiousness 
are,  to  some  extent,  held  in  check.  Hence,  in  Paul's 
view,  tlie  mission  of  the  State  as  such  was  a  divine  one 
(Rom.  xiii).     Sec  Anticiikist. 

;?.  ^lore  particularly,  therefore,  in  arbitrating  between 
the  Pneterists  and  the  Futurists,  we  are  led  by  the 
analogy  of  other  prophetic  announcements,  as  well  as 
by,  the  language  of  the  passage  itself,  to  take  a  middle 
course.  Neither  is  wholly  right,  and  yet  both  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  right.  It  is  the  special  characteristic  of 
prophecy  to  sjieak  of  the  distant  future  through  the 
present  and  immediate.  The  persons  and  events  falling 
within  the  horizon  of  the  prophet's  own  view  are  the 
types  and  representatives  of  greater  figures  and  crises 
far  oflF,  and  as  yet  but  dimly  discerned.  Thus  the  older 
prophets,  wiiile  speaking  of  a  delivery  from  the  tempo- 
rary oppression  of  Egypt  or  Babylon,  spoke  also  of  Mes- 
siah's kingdom.  Thus  our  Lord  himself,  foretelling  the 
doom  which  was  even  then  hanging  over  the  holy  city, 
glances  at  the  future  judgment  of  the  world  as  typified 
and  |)ortrayed  in  this;  and  the  two  are  so  interwoven 
that  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle  them.  See  Double 
Sknsk.  Following  this  analogy,  we  may  agree  with 
the  Pr.Tterists  that  Paul  is  referring  to  events  which 
fell  under  his  own  cognizance  ;  for  indeed  the  Restrain- 
cr  is  said  to  be  restraining  now,  and  the  mystery  of  in- 
iquity to  be  already  working;  wliile,  at  the  same  time, 
we  may  accept  the  Futurist  view,  that  the  apostle  is 
describing  the  end  of  all  things,  and  that  therefore  the 
proplieey  has  not  yet  received  its  most  striking  and 
complete  fulfilment.  This  commingling  of  the  imme- 
diate and  partial  with  the  final  and  universal  manifes- 
tation of  (iod's  judgments,  characteristic  of  all  proph- 
ecy, is  rendered  more  easy  in  Paul's  case,  because  he 
seems  to  have  contemplated  the  end  of  all  things  as 
possibly,  or  even  probably,  near  at  hand;  and  therefore 
the  particular  manifestation  of  Antichrist,  which  he 
witnessed  with  his  own  eyes,  would  naturally  be  merged 
in  and  identified  with  the  final  Antichrist,  in  which  the 
o])position  to  the  Gospel  will  culminate.     See  Escha- 
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4.  If  this  view  be  correct,  it  remains  to  inquire  what 
particular  adversary  of  the  (Jospel,  and  what  particular 
restraining  influence,  Paul  may  have  had  primarily  in 
view.  But,  before  attempting  to  approximate  to  an  ex- 
planation, we  may  clear  tlie  way  by  laj'ing  down  two 
rules.  (1.)  The  imagery  of  the  passage  must  be  inter- 
preted mainly  by  itself,  and  by  the  circumstances  of  the 


time.  The  symbols  may  be  borrowed  in  some  cases 
from  the  Old  Test.;  they  may  reapjiear  in  other  parts 
of  the  New.  But  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  same  im- 
age denotes  exactly  the  same  thing  in  both  cases.  Tlie 
language  describing  the  Man  of  Sin  is  borrowed,  to  some 
extent,  from  the  representation  ofAiitiochus  Epiphanes 
in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  but  Antiochus  cannot  be  meant 
here.  The  great  adversary'  in  the  Revelation  seems  to 
be  the  Roman  power,  but  it  may  be  widely  different 
here.  There  were  even  iu  the  apostolic  age  '•  many 
antichrists;"  and  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  Antichrist 
present  to  the  mind  of  Paul  was  the  same  with  the 
Antichrist  contemplated  by  John.  (2.)  In  all  figura- 
tive passages  it  is  arbitrary'  to  assume  that  a  person 
is  denoted  where  we  find  a  personification.  Thus  the 
Man  of  Sin  here  need  not  be  an  individual  man ;  it 
may  be  a  body  of  men,  or  a  power,  a  spiritual  influence. 
In  the  case  of  the  Restrainer  we  seem  to  have  positive 
ground  for  so  interpreting  it,  since  in  one  passage  the 
neuter  gender  is  used,  "the  thing  which  restraineth" 
(to  KaTixov},  as  if  synonymous.  (See  Jowett,  Essay 
on  the  Man  of  Sin,  i,  178,  rather  for  suggestions  as  to 
the  mode  of  interpretation  than  for  the  conclusion  he 
arrives  at;  also  Cowles,  in  the  Biblioth.  Sacra,  xxix, 
G23.)     See  Man  ok  Sin. 

5.  When  we  in(iuire  definitely,  then,  what  Paul  had 
immediately  in  view  when  he  spoke  of  the  IMan  of  Sin 
and  the  Restrainer,  we  can  only  hope  to  get  even  an 
approximate  answer  by  investigating  the  circumstances 
of  the  apostle's  life  at  this  epoch.  Now  we  find  that 
the  chief  opposition  to  the  Gospel,  and  especially  to 
Paul's  preaching  at  this  time,  arose  from  the  Jews.  The 
Jews  had  conspired  against  the  apostle  and  his  compan- 
ions at  Thessalonica,  and  he  only  saved  himself  by  se- 
cret flight.  Thence  they  followed  him  to  Beroea,  which 
he  hurriedly  left  in  the  same  way.  At  Corinth,  whence 
the  letters  to  the  Thessalonians  were  written,  they  per- 
secuted him  still  further,  raising  a  cry  of  treason  against 
him,  and  bringing  him  before  the  Roman  proconsul. 
These  incidents  explain  the  strong  expressions  he  uses 
of  them  in  these  epistles:  "They  slew  the  Lord  Jesus 
•and  the  prophets,  and  persecuted  the  apostles;  the}'  are 
hateful  to  God;  they  are  the  common  enemies  of  man- 
kind, whom  the  Divine  wrath  (>'/  opy/;)  at  length  over- 
takes" (I  Thess.  ii,  15,  16).  With  these  facts  in  view,  it 
seems,  on  the  whole,  probable  that  tlie  Antichrist,  in  its 
primary  aspect,  is  represented  especially  by  Judaism. 
With  a  prophetic  insight  the  apostle  foresaw,  as  he  con- 
templated the  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  race, 
the  approach  of  a  great  and  overwhelming  catastrophe. 
And  it  is  not  im|irobable  that  our  Lord's  predictions 
of  the  vengeance  which  threatened  Jerusalem  blended 
with  the  apostle's  vision,  and  gave  a  color  to  this  pas- 
sage. If  it  seem  strange  that  "  lawlessness"  should  be 
mentioned  as  the  distinguishing  feature  of  those  whose 
very  zeal  for  "  the  law''  stimulated  their  ojiposition  to 
the  Gospel,  we  may  appeal  to  our  Lord's  own  words 
(Matt,  xxiii,  28)  describing  the  Jewish  teachers,  "  with- 
in they  are  full  of  hypocrisy  and  lawlessness  (nj'oyi/i'ai;)." 
Corresponding  to  this  view  of  the  Antichrist,  we  shall 
probably  be  correct,  as  already  suggested,  in  regarding 
the  Roman  empire  as  the  restraining  power,  fop  so  it 
was  taken  by  many  of  the  fathers,  though  without  alto- 
gether understanding  its  bearing.  It  was  to  lionian 
justice  and  Roman  magistrates  that  the  a|iostle  had  re- 
course at  this  time  to  shield  him  from  the  enmity  of 
the  Jews,  and  to  check  their  violence.  At  Philippi,  his 
Roman  citizenship  extorted  an  ample  apology  for  ill- 
treatment.  At  Thessalonica,  Roman  law  secured  him 
fair  play.  At  Corinth,  a  Roman  proconsul  acquitted 
him  of  frivolous  charges  brought  by  the  Jews.  It  was 
Old}'  at  a  later  date  under  Nero  that  Rome  became  the 
antagonist  of  Ciiristendom,  and  then  she  also,  in  turn, 
was  fitly  portrayed  by  John  as  the  type  of  Antichrist. 
Whether  the  Jewish  opposition  to  the  Gospel  entirely 
exhausted  Paul's  own  conception  of  the  "mystery  of 
lawlessness"  as  he  saw  it  "alreadv  working"  iu  his  own 
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day,  or  whether  other  elements  did  not  also  combine 
with  this  to  complete  the  idea,  it  is  impossible  to  say; 
but  we  may  presume  that  he  had  at  least  a  dim  and 
general  anticipation  of  the  more  distant  future,  and  at 
least  of  the  final  earthly  catastrophe  which  the  Divine 
Spirit  intimates  in  this  striking  prediction.  Moreover, 
at  this  distance  of  time  and  with  our  imperfect  informa- 
tion, we  cannot  hope  to  explain  the  exact  bearing  of 
all  the  details  in  the  picture.  But,  following  the  guid- 
ance of  history,  we  seem  justified  in  adopting  this  as  a 
probable,  though  only  a  partial,  explanation  of  a  very 
difficult  passage.     See  Kkvelation,  Book  of. 

V.  Contents. — This  epistle,  in  the  range  of  subject  as 
well  as  in  style  and  general  character,  closely  resembles 
the  first ;  and  the  remarks  made  on  that  epistle  apply, 
for  the  most  part,  e(iually  well  to  this.  The  structure, 
also,  is  somewhat  similar,  the  main  body  of  the  epistle 
being  divided  into  two  parts  in  the  same  way,  and  each 
part  closing  with  a  prayer  (ii,  10,  17 ;  iii,  ItJ;  both  com- 
mencing with  aiVof  ^'t  o  Kvpioc;).  The  following  is  a 
tabular  summary : 

The  opening  salutation  (i,  1,  2). 

I.  A  general  expression  of  thankfulness  and  interest, 
leading  up  to  the  difficulty  about  the  Lord's  advent  (i, 
3-ii,  IT). 

1.  The  apostle  pours  forth  his  thanksgivinff  for  their 

progress  in  the  faith  ;  he  encourages  them  to  be 
patient  under  persecution,  reminding  them  of  the 
judgment  to  come,  and  prays  that  they  may  be 
prepared  to  meet  it  (i,  3-12). 

2.  He  is  thus  led  to  correct  tlie  erroneous  idea  that  the 

judgment  is  imminent,  pointing  out  that  much 
must  happen  first  (ii,  1-1'2). 

3.  He  repeats  his  tlianksgiving  and  exhortation,  and 

concludes  this  portion  with  a.  prayer  (ii,  13-17). 

II.  Direct  exhortation  (iii,  1-lG). 

1.  He  ur<,'es  them  to  pray  for  him,  and  confidently  an- 

ticipates their  proirress  in  tlie  faith  (iii,  1-5). 

2.  He  reproves  the  idle,  disorderly,  and  disobedient, 

and  charges  the  faithful  to  withdraw  from  such 
(iii,  6-15)' 
This  portion  again  closes  with  a,  prayer  (iii,  16). 
The  epistle  ends  with  a  special  direction  and  benedic- 
tion (iii,  17, 18). 

VI.  Commentaries. — The  following  exegetical  helps 
are  on  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  exclu- 
sively :  Hoffmann,  Commentarius  [includ.Tit.]  (Francof. 
1545,  8vo);  Bradshaw,  Exposition  (Lond.  H)20,  4to)  ; 
Jackson,  Exposition  (ibid.  1G21,  4to) ;  Reiche,  Authen- 
fice,  etc.  (Gott.  1829,  4to) ;  Sclater,  Exposition  (Lond. 
1629,  4to).     See  Ei'IStle. 

Thessaloni'ca  (QtaaaXovlKr],  in  classical  writers 
also  9f(T(7aXoi'iKf(a  and  OeTTaXoviic)]),  a  large  and  im- 
portant town  of  Macedonia,  visited  by  Paul  on  several 
occasiiin^,  and  the  seat  of  a  Church  to  which  two  of 
his  letters  were  addressed.  (In  the  present  article  we 
largely  make  use  of  that  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr.  and 
Rom.  Geography^ 

I.  Name. — Two  legendary  names  which  Thessalonica 
is  said  to  have  borne  in  early  times  are  Einathia  (Zo- 
nar.  Hist,  xii,  26)  and  Halia  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  the  latter 
probably  having  ref- 
erence to  the  mari- 
time position  of  the 
town.  During  the 
first  period  of  its  au- 
thentic history,  it 
was  known  under  the 
name  of  T/ierma  {Qip- 
^a,  ^-Esch.;  Bepftri, 
Herod. ,Thucyd.;  Hgp- 
/lot,  Malelas,  Chro- 
nog.  p.  190,  ed.  Bonn), 
derived,  in  common 
with  the  designation 
of  the  gulf  (Ther- 
maicus  Sinus),  from 
the  hot  salt -springs 
which  are  found  on 
various  parts  of  this 


coast,  and  one  of  which  especially  is  described  by  Po- 
cocke  as  being  at  a  distance  of  four  English  miles  from 
the  modern  city  (see  Scylax,  p.  278,  ed.  (iail).  Three 
stories  are  told  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Thessalonica. 
The  first  (and  by  far  the  most  probable)  is  given  by 
Strabo  (vii,  Epit.  10),  who  says  that  Therma  was  rebuilt 
by  Oassander,  and  called  after  his  wife  Thessalonica, 
the  daughter  of  Philip;  the  second  is  found  in  Steph. 
B.  (s.  v.),  who  says  that  its  new  name  was  a  memorial 
of  a  victory  obtained  by  Philip  over  the  Thessalians 
(see  Const.  Porphyrog.  De  Them,  ii,  51.  ed.  Bonn) ;  the 
third  is  in  the  Etym.  Miign.  (s.  v.),  where  it  is  stated 
that  Philip  himself  gave  the  name  in  honor  of  his 
daughter.  Whichever  of  these  stories  is  true,  the  new 
name  of  Thessalonica,  and  the  new  eminence  connected 
with  the  name,  are  distinctly  associated  with  the  Mace- 
donian period,  and  not  at  all  with  the  earlier  passages 
of  true  Greek  history.  The  name  thus  given  became 
permanent.  Through  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  pe- 
riods it  remained  unaltered.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Italians  gave  it  the  form  of  Salonichi  or  Saloniki,  which 
is  still  frequent.  In  Latin  chronicles  we  find  Salonicia. 
In  German  poems  of  the  13th  century  the  name  ap- 
pears, with  a  Teutonic  termination,  as  Solnek.  The  un- 
educated Greeks  of  the  present  day  call  the  place  ^aXo- 
t'lKi],  the  Turks  Selanik. 

II.  Situation. — This  is  well  described  by  Pliny  (iv,  10) 
as"  medio  flexu  litoris  [sinus  Thermaici]."  The  gulf  ex- 
tends about  thirtv  leagues  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
from  the  group  of  the  Thessalian  islands,  and  then  turns 
to  the  north-east,  forming  a  noble  basin  between  Capes 
Vardiir  and  Kaniburnu.  On  the  edge  of  this  basin  is  the 
city,  partly  on  the  level  shore  and  partly  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  in  40°  38'  47"  N.  lat.,  and  22°  57'  22"  E.long. 
The  present  appearance  of  the  city,  as  seen  from  the 
sea,  is  described  by  Leake,  Holland,  and  other  travellers 
as  very  imposing.  It  rises  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  up 
the  declivity,  and  is  surrounded  b}'  lofty  whitened  walls 
with  towers  at  intervals.  On  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
the  city  ravines  ascend  from  the  shore  and  converge 
towards  the  highest  point,  on  which  is  the  citadel  called 
"ETTrrtTr/'pyioj',  like  that  of  Constantinople.  The  port 
is  still  convenient  for  large  ships,  and  the  anchorage  in 
front  of  the  town  is  good.  These  circumstances  in  the 
situation  of  Thessalonica  were  evidently  favorable  for 
commanding  the  trade  of  the  Macedonian  sea.  Its  re- 
lations to  the  inland  districts  were  equally  advantageous. 
With  one  of  the  two  great  levels  of  Macedonia,  viz.  the 
plain  of  the  "wide-flowing  Axius"  (Homer,  II.  ii,  849), 
to  the  north  of  the  range  of  Olympus,  it  was  immediately 
connected.  With  the  other,  the  plain  of  the  Strymon 
and  Lake  Cercinitis,  it  communicated  by  a  pass  across 
the  neck  of  the  Chalcidic  peninsula.  Its  distance  from 
Pella,  as  given  by  the  Itineraries,  is  twenty-seven  miles, 
and  from  Amphipolis  (with  intermediate  stations ;  see 
Acts  xvii,  1)  sixty-seven  miles.  It  is  still  the  chief  cen- 
tre of  the  trade  of  the  district.  It  contains  a  population 
of  60,000  or  70,000,  and  (though  Adrianople  may  possibly 
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be  larger)  it  is  tlie  most  important  town  of  European 
Turkey  next  after  ('imstaiiiinople. 

III.  Political  ami  M  ilildii/  Histuri/. — Thessalonica  was 
a  place  of  some  importance  even  wliile  it  bore  its  earlier 
name  of  'riierma.  Tliree  passages  of  chief  interest  may 
be  mentioned  in  this  pcrioil  of  its  history.  Xerxes  rest- 
ed here  on  his  march,  his  land-forces  being  encamped 
on  the  plain  between  'riierma  and  the  Axius,  and  his 
shiiis  cruising  almut  the  Tlu'rinaic  gulf;  and  it  was  the 
view  from  hence  of  Olympus  and  Ossa  which  tempted 
liim  to  explore  the  course  of  the  Peneus  (Herod,  vii. 
128  sq.).  A  sliort  time  (I5.C.  4-2I)  before  the  breaking- 
out  of  the  I'eloponnesian  war,  Therma  was  occupied  l)y 
the  Athenians  ('i'hucyd.  i,  (il) ;  but  two  years  later  it 
was  given  up  to  Ferdiccas  (ibid,  ii,  'iSt).  The  third  men- 
tion of  Therma  is  in  vEschiiies  {De  Fills.  Leg.  p.  31,  ed. 
Bekk.),  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  places  taken 
by  Pausanias. 

The  true  history  of  Thessalonica  begins,  as  we  have 
implied  above,  with  the  decay  of  Greek  nationality. 
The  earliest  author  who  mentions  it  under  its  new  name 
is  Polybius.  It  seems  probable  that  it  was  rebuilt  in 
the  same  year  (B.C.  315)  with  Cassandrea,  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  Pydna  and  the  death  of  Olympias.  We 
are  told  b}'  Strabo  (loc.  ci/.)  that  Cassander  incorporated 
in  his  new  city  the  population  not  only  of  Therma,  but 
likewise  of  three  smaller  towns,  viz.  Anea  and  Cissus 
(which  are  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  gulf)  and  Chalastra  (which  is  said  by  Strabo 
[vii,  Epit.  9J  to  have  been  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
Axius,  whence  Tafel  [p.  xxii],  bj'  some  mistake,  infers 
that  it  lay  between  the  Axius  and  Therma).  It  does 
not  appear  that  these  earlier  cities  were  absolutely  de- 
stroyed; nor,  indeed,  is  it  certain  that  Therma  lost  its 
separate  existence.  Pliny  {loc.  cit.)  seems  to  imply  that 
a  place  bearing  this  name  was  near  Thessalonica;  but 
the  text  is  probably  corrupt. 

As  we  approacii  the  Koman  period,  Thessalonica  be- 
gins to  be  more  and  more  mentioned.  From  Livy  (xliv, 
10)  this  city  woidd  appear  to  have  been  the  great  Mace- 
donian naval  station.  It  surrendered  to  the  Romans 
after  the  battle  of  Pydna  (ibid,  xliv,  4.'>),  and  was  made 
the  capital  of  the  second  of  the  four  divisions  of  Mace- 
donia (ibid,  xlv,  29).  Afterwards,  when  the  whole  of 
Macedonia  was  reduced  to  one  province  (Flor.  ii,  14), 
Thessalonica  was  its  most  important  city,  and  virtually 
its  metropolis,  though  not  so  called  till  a  later  period. 
See  M.vcKDONiA.  (Jicero,  during  his  exile,  found  a  ref- 
uge here  in  the  qu;estor's  house  (Pro  Plane.  41) ;  and 
on  his  journeys  to  and  from  his  province  of  Cilicia  he 
passed  this  way,  and  wrote  here  several  of  his  extant 
letters.  During  tiie  first  civil  war  Thessalonica  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  Pompeian  party  and  the  Sen- 
ate (Dion  Cass,  xli,  2(1).  During  the  second  it  took  the 
side  of  Octavius  and  Antonius  (  Plutarch,  /^rti/.  4G  ;  Ap- 
pian,  B.  C.  iv,  118),  and  reaped  the  advantage  of  this 
course  by  being  made  a  free  city  (see  Pliny,  loc.  cit.X 
It  is  possible  that  the  word  IXdihipiac,  with  the  head 
of  Octavia,  on  some  of  the  coins  of  Thessalonica,  has 
reference  to  this  circumstance  (see  Eckhel,  ii,  79); 
and  some  writers  see  in  the  Vardar  gate,  mentioned 
below,  a  monument  of  the  victorj'  over  Brutus  and 
Cassius. 

Even  before  the  close  of  the  Republic,  Thessalonica 
was  a  city  of  great  importance,  in  consequence  of  its 
position  on  the  line  of  communication  between  Rome 
and  the  East.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  "posita  in  gremio 
imperii  nostri."  It  increased  in  size  and  rose  in  impor- 
tance with  the  consiilidation  of  tlie  Empire.  Strabo, 
in  the  1st  century,  and  Lucian,  in  the  2d,  speak  in 
strong  language  of  the  amoimt  of  its  population.  The 
supreme  magistrates  (apparently  six  in  number)  who 
ruled  in  Thessalonica  as  a  free  city  of  the  Empire 
were  entitled  Tro\iTapx"h^^  we  learn  from  the  remark- 
able coincidence  of  Luke's  language  (Acts  xvii,  6)  wilii 
an  inscription  on  the  Vardar  gate  (Biickh,  19G7.  Belley 
mentions  another  inscription  containing  the  same  term). 


In  .\cts  xvii,  5  the  (ij/jiioc  is  mentioned,  which  formed 
])art  of  the  constitution  of  the  city.  Tafel  thinks  that 
it  had  a  liovXi)  also. 

During  tlie  tirst  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  a?ra 
Thessalonica  was  the  capital  of  the  whole  countrv  be- 
tween the  Adriatic  and  the  Black  Sea:  and  even  after 
the  founding  of  Constantinople  it  remained  practically 
the  metropolis  of  (ireece,  Macedonia,  and  lUyricum.  In 
the  middle  of  the  od  century,  as  we  learn  from  coins, 
it  was  made  a  Roman  colon ia  ;  perhaps  with  the  view 
of  strengthening  this  position  against,  the  barliarian  in- 
vasions, which  now  became  threatening.     Thessalonica 


Coins  of  Thessalonica. 


was  the  great  safeguard  of  the  Empire  during  the  first 
shock  of  the  (xothic  inroads.  Constantine  passed  some 
time  here  after  his  victory  over  the  Sarmatians;  and 
perhaps  the  second  arch,  which  is  mentioned  l)eliiw, 
was  a  commemoration  of  this  victory.  He  is  said  also, 
by  Zosimus  (ii,  8G,  ed.  Bonn),  to  have  constructed  the 
port,  by  which  we  are,  no  doubt,  to  understand  that  he 
repaired  and  improved  it  after  a  time  of  comparative 
neglect.  Passing  by  the  dreadful  massacre  by  Thefxlo- 
sius  (  Gibbon,  Borne,  ch.  xxvii),  we  come  to  the  Sla- 
vonic wars,  of  which  the  (iothic  wars  were  only  the 
prelude,  and  the  brunt  of  which  was  successfidly  borne 
by  Thessalonica  froin  the  middle  of  the  Gth  century  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  8th.  The  history  of  these  six 
Slavonic  wars,  and  their  relation  to  Thessalonica,  has 
been  elaborated  with  great  care  by  Tafel. 

In  the  course  of  the  INIiddle  Ages,  Thessalonica  was 
three  times  taken  ;  and  its  history  during  this  period  is 
thus  conveniently  divided  into  three  stages.  On  Sun- 
day, July  29,  904,  the  Saracen  fleet  appeared  before  the 
city,  which  was  stormed  after  a  few  days'  fighting.  The 
slaughter  of  the  citizens  was  dreadfid,  and  vast  mmibers 
were  sold  in  the  various  slave-markets  of  the  Levant. 
The  story  of  these  events  is  told  b}'  Jo.  Cameniata,  who 
was  crosier-bearer  to  the  archbishop  of  Thessalonica. 
From  his  narrative  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  popida- 
tion  of  the  city  at  that  time  must  have  been  220.000 
( De  Ka-cidio  Thessnlonicensi,  in  the  volume  entitled 
Theaphaneit  ConHnuaIvs  of  the  Bomi  ed.  of  the  Byzantine 
writers  [1838]).  The  next  great  catastrophe  of  Tliessa- 
lonica  was  caused  b}'  a  different  enemy — the  Normans 
of  Sicilv.  The  fleet  of  Tancred  sailed  round  the  Morea 
to  the  Thermaic  gidf,  while  an  army  marched  by  the 
Via  Egnaiia  from  Dyrrhachium.  Thessalonica  was 
taken  on  Aug.  15,  1185,  and  the  Greeks  were  harbar- 
ouslv  treated  bv  the  Latins,  whose  cruelties  are  de- 
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scribed  by  Nicetas  Choniates  {De  Andron.  Cmnneno,  p.  i  after  this  time;  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  provinces 
oJS.s,  ed.  Bonn,  183o).  The  celebrated  Eustathiiis  was  subject  to  its  jurisiliction  from  connection  with  the 
archbishop  of  Thessalonica  at  this  time;  and  he  wrote  '  see  of  Home,  in  the   reign   of  Leo   Isaiiricus,  became 


an  account  of  this  capture  of  the  city,  whicli  was  lirst 
published  by  Tafcl  (Tiib.  1832),  and  is  now  printed  in 
the  Bonn  ed.  of  the  13yzantine  writers  {De  Thessalonica 
a  Latinis  Capta,  in  the  same  vol.  with  Leo  (Irammati- 
cus  [1842]).  Soon  after  this  period  follows  the  curious 
history  of  Western  feudalism  in  Thessalonica  under 
Boniface,  marquis  of  Montl'errat,  and  his  successors, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  loth  century.  The  city  was 
again  under  Latin  dominion  (liaving  been  sold  by  the 
Greek  emperor  to  the  Venetians),  when  it  was  finally 
taken  by  the  Turks  under  Amurath  II,  in  1430.  This 
event  also  is  described  by  a  writer  in  the  Bonn  Byzan- 
tine series  (Joannes  Anagnostes,  l)e  Tliessakmicensi  Ex- 
cidio  Xarratio,  in  the  same  vol.  with  Phranzes  and  Ca- 
nanus  [1838]). 

For  the  medieval  history  of  Thessalonica  see  Mr. 
Finlay's  works,  Mediceval  Greece  (1851),  p.  70,  71,  135- 
147;  Byzantine  and  Greek  Empires  (1853),  i,  315-332; 
(1854),  ii,  182,  264-266,  607.  For  its  modern  condi- 
tion we  must  refer  to  the  travellers,  especially  Beaujour, 
Cousinery,  Holland,  and  Leake. 

IV.  Ecclesiastical  History. — The  annals  of  Thessa- 
lonica are  so  closely  connected  with  religion  that  it  is 
desirable  to  review  them  in  this  aspect.  After  Alexan- 
der's death  the  Jews  spread  rapidly  in  all  the  large 
cities  of  the  provinces  which  had  formed  his  empire. 
Hence  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  1st  century  of  the 
Christian  ajra,  they  were  settled  in  considerable  num- 
bers at  Thessalonica ;  indeed,  this  circumstance  con- 
tributed to  the  first  establishment  of  Christianity  there 
by  Paid  (Acts  xvii,  1).  It  seems  probable  that  a  large 
community  of  Jews  has  been  found  in  this  city  ever 
since.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  7th  century,  during 
the  Slavonic  wars;  and  again  in  the  12th,  by  Eusta- 
thius  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  The  events  of  the  15th 
century  had  the  effect  of  bringing  a  large  number  of 
Spanish  Jews  to  Tliessalonica.  Paul  Lucas  says  that  in 
liis  da}'  there  were  30,000  of  this  nation  here,  with  22 
synagogues.  More  recent  authorities  vary  between 
10.000  and  20.000.  The  present  Jewish  quarter  is  in 
the  south-east  part  of  the  town. 

Christianity,  once  established  in  Thessalonica,  spread 
from  it  in  various  directions,  in  consequence  of  tiie  mer- 
cantile relations  of  the  city  (1  Thess.  i,  8).  During  the 
succeeding  centuries  this  city  was  the  bulwark,  not  sim- 
ply of  the  Byzantine  empire,  but  of  Oriental  Christen- 
dom; and  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  conversion 
of  the  Slavonians  and  Bulgarians.  Thus  it  received 
the  designation  of  "The  Orthodox  City."  It  is  true 
that  the  legends  of  De- 
nietrius,its  patron  saint 
(a  martyr  of  the  early 
part  of  the  4th  century), 
disfigure  the  Christian 
history  of  Thessaloni- 
ca ;  in  every  siege  suc- 
cess or  failure  seems  to 
have  been  attributed  to 
the  granting  or  with- 
hcilding  of  his  favor: 
but  still  this  see  has  a 
distinguished  place  in 
the  annals  of  the 
Church.  Theodosius 
was  baptized  by  its 
liishop;  even  his  mas- 
sacre, in  consequence 
of  the  stern  severity  of 
Ambrose,  is  chiefly  con- 
nected in  our  minds 
with  ecclesiastical  as- 
sociations. The  see  of 
Thessalonica  became 
almoBt  a   patriarchate 


f  the  principal  causes  of  the  separation  of  East 
and  \\'est.  Canieniata,  the  native  historian  of  the 
calamity  of  904,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  an  ecclesias- 
tic. 'Eustathius.  who  was  archbishop  in  1185,  was,  be- 
yond dis|)ute,  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age,  and  the 
autiior  of  an  invaluable  commentary  on  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  and  of  theological  works,  wliich  have  been  re- 
cently published  by  Tafel.  A  list  of  the  Latin  arch- 
bishops of  Thessalonica  from  1205  to  1418,  when  a  Ko- 
iTian  hierarchy  was  established  ahfug  with  Western  feu- 
dalism, is  given  by  Le  Quieii  {Oriens  Christiamis,  iii, 
1089).  Even  to  the  last  we  find  this  city  connected 
with  questions  of  religious  interest.  Simeon  of  Thes- 
salonica, who  is  a  chief  authority  in  the  modern  Greek 
Church  on  ritual  subjects,  died  a  few  months  before  the 
fatal  siege  of  1430 ;  and  Theodore  Gaza,  who  went  to 
Italy  soon  after  this  siege,  and,  as  a  Latin  ecclesiastic, 
became  the  translator  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and 
Hippocrates,  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Demetrius  and 
Eustathius. 

V.  Connection  with  the  Apostle  Paul. — Paul's  visit  to 
Thessalonica  (with  Silas  and  Timothy)  occurred  during 
his  second  missionary  journey,  and  to  this  is  due  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Thessalonica.  Timo- 
thy is  not  mentioned  in  any  part  of  the  direct  narrative 
of  what  happened  at  Thessalonica,  though  he  appears  as 
Paul's  companion  before  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi,  1-13), 
and  afterwards  at  Beroea  (xvii,  14,  15);  but  from  his 
subsequent  mission  to  Thessalonica  (1  Thess.  iii,  1-7 ;  see 
Acts  xviii,  5),  and  the  mention  of  his  name  in  the  open- 
ing salutation  of  both  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  we 
can  hardl}'  doubt  that  he  had  been  with  the  apostle 
throughout. 

Three  circumstances  must  here  be  mentioned,  which 
illustrate  in  an  important  manner  this  visit  and  this 
journey,  as  well  as  the  two  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians, 
which  the  apostle  wrote  from  Corinth  very  soon  after 
his  departure  from  his  new  Macedonian  converts.  (1.) 
This  was  the  chief  station  on  the  great  Roman  road 
called  the  Via  Egnatia,  which  connected  Rome  with  the 
whole  region  to  the  north  of  the  ^Egean  Sea.  Paul 
was  on  this  road  at  Neapolis  (Acts  xvi,  II)  and  Philippi 
(ver.  12-40),  and  his  route  from  the  latter  place  (xvii, 
1)  had  brought  him  through  two  of  the  well-known  mi- 
nor stations  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries.  See  Amphip- 
OLis;  Apollonia.  (2.)  Placed  as  it  was  on  this  great 
road,  and  in  connection  with  other  important  Roman 
ways,  Thessalonica  was  an  invaluable  centre  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel.     It  must  be  remembered  that,  be- 
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sides  its  inland  communication  with  the  rich  plains  of  of  Paul's  connection  with  Thessalonica.  it  must  he  no- 
Macedonia  and  with  I'ar  more  remote  rey;ions,  its  mari-  ticed  that  he  was  certainly  there  again,  thouyli  the 
nine  position  made  it  a  great  em]j(irium  of  trade  by  sea.  name  of  the  city  is  not  specilied,  on  his  third  missionary 
In  tail,  it  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  on  a  level  with  Cor-  !  journey,  l)oth  in  going  and  returning  (Acts  xx,  l-o). 
iiuh  anil  Kphesus  in  its  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  I'ossibly  he  was  also  there  again  after  his  liberation 
Levant.  Thus  we  see  the  force  of  what  Paul  says  in  from  liis  lirst  imprisonment.  See  Phil,  i,  25,  2ti;  ii,  24, 
liis  lirst  epistle,  shortly  after  leaving  Thessaloniea-^(j^'  |  for  the  hope  of  revisiting  Macedonia,  entertained  by  the 
/'Hail'  t£/;v»jrai  o  \6yog  roii  Kvfiiuv  oi)  f.iorov  tv  r{/  apostle  at  Home,  and  1  Tim.  i,  3 ;  2  Tim.  iv,  13 ;  Tit.  iii, 
yiatcfCoi'i^t  Kcii  tv  Ty  'A\'ai^,  (iXX'  tr  Trapri  totti^  (i,  8j.  12,  for  subsequent  journeys  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thes- 
(3.)  The  eircunislance  noted  in  Acts  xvii,  1,  that  here  salonica. 

was  the  synagogue  of  the  .lews  in  tliis  part  of  Macedo-  1  Of  the  first  Christians  of  Thessalonica.  we  are  able  to 
nia,  had  eviilently  much  to  do  with  the  apostle's  plans,  I  specify  by  name  the  above-mentioned  Jason  (who  may 
and  also  <loubtless  with  his  success.  Trade  would  inev-  !  be  the  sanie  as  the  apostle's  own  kinsman  mentioned  in 
itably  bring  .Jews  to  Thessalonica  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  '  Kora.  xvi,  21),  Demas  (at  least  conjecturally  ;  see  2  Tim. 
that,  ever  since,  they  have  had  a  prominent  place  in  the  iv,  10),  Gains,  who  shared  some  of  Paul's  ])erils  at  Ephe- 
annals  of  the  city.  i  sus  (Acts  xix,  29),  Secundus  (who  accompanied  him 
The  lirst  scene  of  the  apostle's  work  at  Thessalonica  from  Macedonia  to  Asia  on  the  eastward  route  of  his 
was  the  svnagogue.  According  to  his  custom,  he  began  I  third  missionary  journe}-,  and  was  probably  concerned 
there,  arguing  from  the  ancient  Scriptures  (Acts  xvii,  '  in  the  business  of  the  collection;  see  xx,  4),  and  espe- 
2,3) ;  and  the  same  general  results  followed  as  in  other  cially  Aristarchus  (who,  besides  being  mentioned  here 
places.  Some  believed,  both  Jews  and  proselytes,  and  |  with  Secundus,  accompanied  Paul  on  his  voyage  to 
it  is  particularly  added  that  among  these  were  many  Eome,  and  had  therefore  jjrobabh- been  with  him  during 
inriueiuial  women  (ver.  4);  on  which  the  general  body  ;  the  whole  interval,  and  is  also  specially  referred  to  in 
of  the  Jews,  stirred  up  with  jealousy,  excited  the  Gen-  two  of  the  epistles  written  during  the  first  IJcjman  im- 
tile  population  to  persecute  I'aul  and  Silas  (ver.  5-10).  prisonment;  see  xxvii,2;  Col.  iv,  10;  Philem.  24;  also 
It  is  stated  that  the  ministrations  among  the  Jews  con-  Acts  xix,  29,  for  his  association  witli  the  ai)osile  at 
tinned  for  three  weeks  (ver.  2)  ;  but  we  are  not  obliged  Ephesus  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  third  journey). 
to  limit  to  this  time  the  whole  stay  of  the  apostles  at  VI.  Ancient  Remains. — The  two  monuments  of  great- 
Thessaloniea.  A  flourishing  church  was  certainly  form-  est  interest  at  Thessalonica  are  two  arches  connected 
ed  there;  and  the  epistles  show  that  its  elements  were  with  the  line  of  the  Via  Egnatia.  The  course  of  this 
much  more  Gentile  tlian  Jewish.  Paul  speaks  of  the  Roman  road  is  undoubtedly  preserved  in  the  long  street 
Thessalonians  as  having  turneii  "from  idols;"  and  he  which  intersects  the  city  from  east  to  west.  At  its 
does  not  here,  as  in  other  epistles,  (piote  the  Jewish  western  extremity  is  the  Vardar  gate,  which  is  nearly 
Scriptures.  In  all  respects  it  is  important  to  compare  in  the  line  of  the  modern  wall,  and  which  has  received 
these  two  letters  with  the  narrative  in  the  Acts;  and  its  present  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  leading  to 
such  references  have  the  greater  freshness  from  the  the  river  Vardar,  or  Axius.  This  is  the  Roman  arch 
short  interval  which  elapsed  between  visiting  the  Thes-  believed  by  Beaujour,  Holland,  and  others  to  have  been 
salonians  and  writing  to  them.  Such  expressions  as  tv  '  erected  by  the  people  of  Thessalonica  in  honor  of  Octa- 
SXni-fi  noXKi)  (1  Thess.  i,  6),  and  ii>  7roXX(,J  dytSjvi  (ii,  '  vius  and  Antonius,  and  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  Plii- 
2),  sum  up  the  suffering  and  conflict  which  Paul  and  lippi.  The  arch  is  constructed  of  large  blocks  of  mar- 
Silas  and  their  converts  went  through  at  Thessalonica  ble,  and  is  about  twelve  feet  wide  and  eighteen  feet 
(see  also  ver.  14,  15;  iii,  3,4;  2  Thess.  i,  4-7).  The  high;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  buried  deep  be- 
persecution  took  place  through  the  instrumentality  of  low  the  surface  of  the  ground.  On  the  outside  face  are 
worthless  idlers  {twv  dyopaiwv  ih'Cpag  Tivd(;  ttoi'jj-  two  bas-reliefs  of  a  Roman  wearing  the  toga  and  stand- 
poi't;,  Acts  xvii,  5),  who,  instigated  by  the  Jews,  raised  ing  before  a  horse.  On  this  arch  is  the  above-men- 
a  tumult.  The  house  of  Jason,  with  whom  the  apostles  tioned  inscription  containuig  the  names  of  the  pulitarchs 
seem  to  have  been  residing,  was  attacked;  they  them-  of  the  city.  Leake  thinks  from  the  style  of  the  sculpt- 
selves  were  not  founil,  but  Jason  was  brought  before  the  ure,  and  Tafel  from  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Flavins 
authorities  on  the  accusation  that  the  Christians  were  in  the  inscription,  that  a  later  date  ought  to  be  assigned 
trying  to  set  up  a  new  king  in  opposition  to  the  emper-  to  the  arch  (a  drawing  of  it  is  given  by  Cousinery). 
or;  a  guarantee  {to  'ikuvov)  was  taken  from  Jason  and  The  other  arch  is  near  the  eastern  (said  in  Clarke's 
others  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace,  and  Paul  and  Travelt;,  iv,  359,  by  mistake,  to  be  near  the  western)  ex- 
Silas  were  sent  away  by  night  southward  to  Beraa  tremity  of  the  main  street.  It  is  built  of  brick  and 
(Acts  xvii,  5-10).     The    particular  charge 

brought  against  the  apostles  receives  an  illus-  ^^S-_*^--- 

tration  from  the  e[)istles,  where  the  kinfjdom  Si7E=Bieia^s_=_  _ 
of  Christ  is  prominently  mentioned  (1  Thess. 
ii,  12;  2  Thess.  i,  5).  So,  again,  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  is  conspicuous  both  in 
Luke's  narrative  (xvii,  3)  and  in  the  first  let- 
ter (i,  10;  iv,  14,  Hi).  If  we  pass  from  these 
points  to  such  as  are  personal,  we  are  enabled 
from  the  epistles  to  complete  the  picture  of 
Paul's  conduct  and  attitn<ie  at  Thessalonica, 
as  regards  his  love,  tenderness,  and  zeal,  his 
care  of  individual  souls,  and  his  disinterested- 
ness (see  i,  5;  ii,  1-10).  As  to  this  last  point, 
Paul  was  partly  siqiported  here  by  contribu- 
tions from  Philip|ii  (Phil,  iv,  15,  1(5),  partly  bj^ 
the  labor  of  his  own  hands,  which  he  <liligent- 
ly  practiced  for  the  sake  of  the  better  success 
of  the  Gospel,  and  that  he  might  set  an  exam- 
ple to  the  idle  and  seltish.  (He  refers  very  ex- 
[iressly  to  what  he  had  said  and  done  at  Thes- 
salonica in  regard  to  this  point;  see  1  Thess. 
ii,  9;  iv,  11;  comp.  2  Thess.  iii.  8-12.)     See 
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faced  with  marble,  and  formerly  consisted  of  three  arch- 
ways. The  sculptured  camels  give  an  Oriental  aspect 
to  the  monument;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  to  com- 
memorate the  victory  of  Constantine  over  Licinius  or 
over  the  Sarmatians. 

Near  the  liue  of  the  main  street,  between  the  two 
above-mentioned  arches,  are  four  Corinthian  colunms 
supporting  an  architrave,  above  wiiicli  are  caryatides. 
This  uionument  is  now  part  of  the  house  of  a  Jew;  and, 
from  a  notion  that  the  figures  were  petrified  by  magic, 
it  is  called  by  the  Spanish  Jews  Las  Incanfadas.  The 
Turks  call  it  Suret/i-Maleli.  (A  view  will  be  found, 
with  architectural  details,  iu  Stuart  and  Kevett,  .1  ^Af h. 
Aittiq.  iii,  53).  Tliis  colonnade  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  part  of  the  Propyhea  of  the  Hippodrome,  the 
position  of  which  is  believed  by  Beaujour  and  Clarke 
to  have  been  iu  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  town,  be- 
tween the  sea  and  a  building  called  the  Rutunda,  now  a 
mosque,  |ireviously  the  church  Eski-Metropoli,  but  for- 
merly a  temple,  and  in  construction  similar  to  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome.  Another  mosque  in  Tiiessalonica,  call- 
ed Eski-Juma,  is  said  by  Beaujour  to  have  been  a  tem- 
])le  consecrated  to  Venus  Thermwa.  The  city  walls  are 
of  brick,  and  of  Greek  construction,  resting  on  a  much 
older  foimdation,  which  consists  of  hewn  stones  of  im- 
mense thickness.  Everywhere  are  broken  columns  and 
fragments  of  sculpture.  Many  remains  were  taken  in 
1430  to  Constantinople.  One  of  the  towers  in  the  city 
wall  is  called  the  Tower  of  the  Statue,  because  it  con- 
tains a  colossal  figure  of  Thessalonica,  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  ship  at  its  feet.  The  castle  is  partly 
Greek  and  partly  Venetian.  Some  columns  of  verd 
antique,  supposed  to  be  relics  of  a  temple  of  Hercides, 
are  to  be  noticed  there,  and  also  a  shattered  triumphal 
arch,  erected  (as  an  inscription  proves)  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  in  honor  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  his 
daughter  Faustina. 

In  harmony  with  what  has  been  noticed  of  its  his- 
tory, Thessalonica  has  many  remains  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquity.  Leake  says  that  in  this  respect  it  surpasses 
any  other  city  in  Greece.  The  church  of  greatest  in- 
terest (now  a  mosque)  is  that  of  St.  Sophia,  built,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  like  the  church  of  the  same  name 
at  Constantinople,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  after 
the  designs  of  the  architect  Authemius.  This  clmrch 
is  often  mentioned  in  the  records  of  tiie  ]\Iitklle  Ages,  as 
in  the  letters  of  pope  Innocent  III,  and  in  the  accoimt 
of  tlie  Norman  siege.  It  remains  very  entire,  and  is 
fully  described  by  Beaujour  and  Leake.  The  Church 
of  St.  Demetrius  (apparently  the  third  on  the  same  site, 
and  now  also  a  mosque)  is  a  structure  of  still  greater 
size  and  beauty.  Tafel  believes  that  it  was  erected 
about  the  end  of  the  7th  century;  but  Leake  conject- 
nres,  from  its  architectural  features,  that  it  was  built  by 
the  Latins  in  the  loth.  Tafel  has  collected  with  much 
diligence  the  notices  of  a  great  number  of  churches 
which  have  existed  in  Thessalonica.  Dapper  says  that 
in  his  day  the  Greeks  had  the  use  of  thirty  churches. 
Walpole  (in  Clarke's  Tnivels,  iv,  340)  gives  the  number 
as  sixteen.  All  travellers  have  noticed  two  ancient  pul- 
l)its,  consisting  of  "  single  blocks  of  variegated  marble, 
with  small  steps  cut  in  them,"  which  are  among  the 
most  interesting  ecclesiastical  remains  of  Thessalonica. 

VII.  Authorities.— The  travellers  who  have  described 
Thessalonica  are  numerous.  The  most  important  are 
Lucas,  Second  Voyuye  (1705) ;  Pococke,  Description  of 
the  East  (1743-45) ;  Beaujour,  Tableau  du  Commerce  de 
la  Grece,  translated  into  English  (1800);  Clarke,  Trav- 
els in  Eiti-ope,  etc.  (1810-23);  Holland,  Travels  in  the 
Ionian  Isles,  etc.  (1815);  Cousiuery,  Voyage  dans  la 
Macedoine(\8?iV);  \je?ike.  Northern  Greece  (1835);  Za- 
chariii,  Reise  in  dem  Orient  (1840) ;  Griesbach,  Reise  durch 
Rumelien  (1841);  Bowen,  Mount  Athos,  Thessah/,  and 
Epirus  (1852) ;  Dodd,  in  the  Biblioth.  Sacra,  xi,  830 ; 
xviii,  845. 

In  the  Memoires  de  V Academic  des  Inscriptions,  torn, 
xxxviii,  Sect.  Hist.  p.  121-146,  is  an  essay  on  the  subject 


of  Thessalonica  by  the  abbe  Belley.  But  the  most  elab- 
orate work  on  the  subject  is  that  by  Tafel,  Hist.  Thessa- 
lonicfB  usque  ad  A.I).  904,  the  first  part  of  which  was 
published  at  Tiibingen  in  1835;  this  was  afterwards  re- 
printed as  Prolegomena  to  the  Dissertntio  de  Thessa- 
lonica ejusque  Ar/ro  Geographica  (Berl.  1839).  With 
this  should  be  compared  his  work  on  the  Via  Egnutia. 
To  these  authorities  we  ought  to  add  the  introduction 
to  some  of  the  commentaries  on  Paul's  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians — esjiecially  those  of  Koch  (ibid.  1849)  and 
Lunemann  (Giitt.  1850).  The  early  history  of  the  Thes- 
salonian  Church  is  discussed  by  Burgerhoudt,  De  Ccetii 
Chr.  ThessaL,  Ortu,  Fatisque  (Leid.  1825).  A  good  de- 
scription of  the  modern  place  is  given  iu  Murray's  Hand- 
book for  Greece,  ]>.  455. 

Tlieu'das,  a  person  incidentally  mentioned  but 
once  in  the  New  Test.  (Acts  v,  3tj),  and  concerning 
whom  much  controversy  has  arisen. 

I.  The  Name. — This,  in  the  original,  is  QivSag  (a  form 
which  likewise  occurs  in  Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  5,  1),  and, 
if  Greek,  may  be  for  Gfotiaf,  as  a  contraction  of  BeocJo- 
TOQ  or  Oeudujpoc,  i.  e.  God-given  =  Johanan  (comp.  Vulg. 
Theodas^  A  similar  form,  QiuoSat;,  occurs  in  Diogenes 
Laert.  ix,  116.  If  Hebrew  (Simonis,  Onomast.  N.  T.  p. 
72),  it  may  =  miD,  praise.  The  Mishna  has  a  similar 
form,  D'Tir  {Bechor.  iv,  4). 

II.  Scriptural  Statement. — According  to  Luke's  report 
of  Gamaliel's  speech  before  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  arraignment  of  the  apostles 
(A.D.  29),  Theudas  was  the  leader  of  a  popular  tumult 
some  time  previously  {irpb  tovtwv  twv  t'lpepwi')  (Acts 
v,  34-36).  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  religious  impostor  of 
high  pretensions  (Afyoij'  liiHii  riva  kavrov),  to  whom 
a  considerable  body  of  adherents  {avSpihv  dpi^fxhi;  wq 
TerpaKorriuji')  ch)sely  attached  themselves  (TruorreKo^- 
\)]^>j,  7rpofT£K\('S//,  A.  B.),  but  who  was  ultimately  slain 
((ivilpE^ij),  and  his  party  annihilated  (tyb'oi'TO  tic;  ov- 
Sei').  (Gamaliel,  it  appears,  was  counselling  prudent 
and  temperate  measures  towards  the  apostles.  Previous 
well-known  examples,  he  said,  had  made  it  plain  that 
the  leaders  of  a  bad  cause  would  soon  bring  all  to  ruin, 
while  those  of  a  different  kind  would  be  sure  to  succeed. 
The  first  case  he  appeals  to  is  that  of  Theudas,  as  above 
recited.  He  then  goes  on  to  notice  the  case  of  Judas 
of  Galilee,  who  rose  after  Theudas  in  the  days  of  the 
taxing,  and  after  c'oUecting  a  considerable  band  was  de- 
feated and  slain.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Judas  here  spoken  of  was  the  Judas  Gaulonites  of  Jose- 
phus, or  Judas  the  Galiliean,  who,  in  the  time  of  Cyre- 
nius,  raised  a  disturbance  by  opposing  the  census  then 
ordered  to  be  taken  by  the  Homan  government,  and 
was  cut  off  (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  1,  2;  War,  ii,  12). 
Thus  far  there  is  no  ilifficulty ;  it  is  only  by  a  compari- 
son of  contemporaneous  history  that  a  discrepancy  is 
alleged  as  arising. 

III.  Adjustment  of  the  Accotmt  with  .Josephus. — No  in- 
surgent of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  the  Jewish  histo- 
rian at  the  period  to  which  Gamaliel  must  refer,  but  he 
gives  statements  of  several  somewhat  similar  occur- 
rences about  that  time. 

1.  A  religious  impostor  {y<ir]q  tic  avijp)  named  Theu- 
das is  described  by  him  as  having  raised  a  strikingly 
analogous  commotion  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when 
Cuspius  Fadus  was  procurator  of  Judaga.  Josephus's 
account  of  the  matter  {Ant.  xx,  5,  1)  is  that  this  fanat- 
ic, laying  claim  to  prophetical  powers,  persuaded  a  very 
large  body  {rov  irXnarov  o;^Xoi')  to  follow  liim  to  the 
.Jordan,  taking  their  effects  along  with  them,  with  the 
assurance  that  the  waters  would  divide  before  him  as 
they  had  done  before  Elijah  and  Elisha  in  the  days  of 
old;  but  being  unexpectedly  attacked  by  a  squadron  of 
cavalry  sent  out  after  him  by  Fadus,  his  followers  were 
killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and  the  leader  himself,  being 
taken,  was  beheaded.  The  reign  of  Claudius  and  the 
procuratorship  of  Fadus  fix  this  incident  at  about  A.D.  44, 
i.  e.  some  fifteen  vears  later  than  the  deliverv  of  Gama- 
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liel's  speech  ;  and  some  forty  after  the  scriptural  event, 
since  Luke  places  his  Thcuilas,  in  tlie  order  of  time,  be- 
fore Jiiilas  the  (ialilivan,  who  made  his  apjjcarance  soon 
after  the  dithronement  of  Archelaus,  i.  e.  A.I).  C  or  7 
(Joseplms,  War,  ii,  «,  1 ;  An/,  xviii,  1,  0;  xx,  5,  '2). 

Now,  if  we  are  to  reijard  it  as  certain  that  there  was 
only  one  .Jewish  insurgent  named  Theiidas,  it  follows 
that  cither  Luke  or  Josephus  must  be  guilty  of  a  chron- 
ological bhuuier.  The  hypothesis  that  Josephus  has 
misplaced  Tlieudas,  though  not  impossible,  and  main- 
tained by  ISIichaelis  {Kiiiltit.  in  X.  T.  i,  (ilS)  and  Jalm 
(Arrfia'ol.  ii.  "-'),  is  a  way  of  cutting  the  knot  which  no 
imbiassed  critic  would  desire  to  resort  to.  That  the  er- 
ror is  Luke's,  though  taken  for  granted  by  most  modern 
German  critics  (Eichhorn,  De  Wette,  Credner,  Meyer, 
Baur,  etc.),  is  even  more  improbable  when  we  take  into 
account  the  great  historical  accuracy  of  his  narrative, 
wliich  closer  researches  are  continually  placing  in  a 
stronger  light,  and  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
Acts.  (It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  the  reader  of 
some  tine  remarks,  in  illustration  of  Luke's  historical  ac- 
curacy, in  Tholuck's  Ghmhu-urdujknt  der  evang.  Ge- 
schichte,  p.  lGl-177,  375-389.  See  also  Ebrard,  Eran- 
geliiche  Kritik,  p.  G78  s(j. ;  and  Lechlcr,  Das  Apostolische 
Zeitulter,  p.  6  sii.)  Few  things  are,  therefore,  less  cred- 
ible than  that  a  careful  author  like  Luke,  writing  with- 
in a  fow^  years  of  the  event,  should  have  been  betrayed 
into  such  a  glaring  historical  mistake  as  antedating  the 
insurrection  of  Theudas  by  nearly  half  a  century.  That 
he  should  have  done  this  by  an  \ntvnUona\  prulcpds,  as 
is  supposed  by  some  (Vales.  A  d  Eiineh.  //.  E.  ii,  11),  is  as 
completely  at  variance  with  the  simplicity  and  unartis- 
tic  character  of  his  narrative.  It  is  the  height  of  in- 
justice to  charge  that  the  writer  of  the  Acts  either  fab- 
ricated the  speech  jnit  into  the  mouth  of  (iamaliel,  or 
that  he  carelessly  or  surreptitioush'  wrought  into  it  a 
transaction  which  took  place  forty  years  or  more  after 
the  time  when  it  is  said  to  have  occurred  (see  Zeller, 
Die  A postdf/esckichte,  p.  132  sq.). 

But  without  resorting  to  either  of  these  violent  meth- 
ods, the  dithculty  may  be  solved  with  perfect  satisfac- 
tion by  the  simple  hypothesis  that  there  were  two  in- 
surgents of  the  same  name.  Since  Luke  represents 
Theudas  as  having  preceded  Judas  the  Galihean  (q.  v.), 
it  is  certain  that  he  could  not  have  appeared  later,  at 
all  events,  than  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Herod 
the  Great.  The  very  year,  now,  of  that  monarch's  death 
was  remarkably  turbulent;  the  land  was  overrun  with 
belligerent  parties,  under  the  direction  of  insurrectionary 
chiefs  or  fanatics  (Jrtpn  /.ivpia  Sropvl3wv  t;^('jUfi'«  Tr)p 
'lovcaiav  KartXcii-ificnn,  .Josephus, .)  nt.  xvii,  12,4).  The 
whole  of  these,  with  three  exceptions,  are  passed  over 
bj'  Josephus  without  particularizing  their  leaders,  so 
that  it  need  create  little  surprise  that  one  in  which  com- 
paratively so  small  a  number  were  concerned  (Gama- 
.  liel's  400  can  hardly  be  made  to  tally  with  Josephus's 
TrXtTirrot;  oi^Xot,')  sbotdd  have  been  omitted  by  him,  or 
spoken  of  in  ccpially  general  terms.  The  name  Theu- 
das was  one  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence  (see  above), 
while  the  fact  that  there  were  as  many  as  three  impos- 
tors of  the  name  of  Simon  (Josephus,  A  tit.  xvii,  12, 6 ;  xx, 
4,  2),  besides  Simon  JIagus,  and  as  many  Judases  (ibid, 
xvii,  12,  5:  War,  i,  33,  2-4).  mentioned  by  .Josephus 
in  the  space  of  about  ten  years  iiicre.isos  the  probaliility 
that  there  may  have  been  two  named  Theudas  in  the 
space  of  forty  years.  This  mode  of  reconciling  Luke 
with  Josephus,  which  has  commended  itself  to  such  crit- 
ics as  Beza,  Scaliger,  Casaubon,  and  Bengel,  in  earlier 
times,  and  Kuinol,  Olshauscn,  Winer,  and  Kbrard,  in 
later  days,  is  ably  supported  by  Anger  (De  Tempp.  in 
A  ct.  Apoxl.  Ralione,  p.  1H5),  anil  also  by  Lardner  {Credi- 
hilily,\,  404-414),  who  remarks  that  "it  is  not  at  all 
strange  that  there  should  be  two  impostors  in  .ludsea  of 
the  same  name  in  the  comp.ass  of  forty  years,  and  that 
they  should  come  to  the  same  end;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  strange  that  any  learned  man  should  find  this  hard 
to  believe."     So  impartial  a  witness  as  Jost,  the  histo- 


rian of  the  Jews^Gescliichfe  der  Israeliten,  ii,  Anh.  p.  76), 
admits  the  reasonableness  of  such  combinations,  and 
holds  in  this  case  to  the  credibility  of  Luke,  as  well  as 
that  of  Josephus.  Moreover,  .Josejdius  was  by  no  means 
infallible,  as  Strauss  and  critics  of  his  school  may  al- 
most be  said  to  take  for  granted;  and  it  is  possible  cer- 
taiidy  (this  is  the  position  of  some)  that  Josephus  him- 
self may  have  misplaced  the  time  of  Tlieudas,  instead 
of  Luke,  who  is  charged  with  that  oversight.  Calvin's 
view  tliat  Judas  the  (ialiliean  appeared  not  after,  but 
A(;/!»/Y',  Theudas  (/(fr«  tovtov-  inxiiper  vel  pneteiea), 
and  that  the  examination  of  the  a]iostles  before  the 
Sanhedrim  occurred  in  the  time  of  Claudius  (contrary 
to  the  manifest  chronological  order  of  the  Acts),  de- 
serves mention  only  as  a  waymark  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  Biblical  exegesis  since  his  time. 

2.  Another  explanation  (essentially  different  only  as 
proposing  to  identify  the  person)  is  that  Luke's  Theu- 
das may  have  been  one  of  the  three  insurgents  whose 
names  are  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  connection  with 
the  disturbances  that  took  place  about  the  time  of  Her- 
od's death.  Soinitag  {Theol.  Stud.  ?/.  Kritik.  1837,  p. 
622,  etc.;  translated  in  the  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848,  p.  409 
sq.)  has  advanced  this  view,  and  supported  it  with  much 
learning  and  ability.  He  argues  that  the  Theudas  re- 
ferred to  by  Gamaliel  is  the  individual  who  occurs  in 
Josephus  under  the  name  oi Simon  ( II '(/?•,  ii,  4,  2;  Ant. 
xvii,  10,  6),  a  slave  of  Herod,  who  attempted  to  make 
himself  king  amid  the  confusion  which  attended  the 
vacancy  of  the  throne  when  that  monarch  died.  He 
urges  the  following  reasons  for  that  opinion  :  first,  this 
Simon,  as  he  was  the  most  noted  among  those  who  dis- 
turbed the  public  peace  at  that  time,  would  be  apt  to 
occur  to  Gamaliel  as  an  illustration  of  his  point;  sec- 
ondh',  he  is  described  as  a  man  of  the  same  lofty  pre- 
tensions (67j'ai  fi'^jot,'  tXiriaaQ  nap'  uvTii'ovv  —  Xi-ywv 
tlvai  Tiva  lavTov};  thirdly,  he  died  a  violent  death, 
which  Josephus  does  not  mention  as  true  of  the  other 
two  insurgents;  fourthly,  he  appears  to  have  had  com- 
paratively few  adherents,  in  conformity  with  Luke's 
ioati  rerpoKoaiiiji';  and,  lastly,  his  having  been  origi- 
nally a  slave  accounts  for  the  twofold  ajipellation,  since 
it  was  very  common  among  the  Jews  to  assume  a  dif- 
ferent name  on  changing  their  occupation  or  mode  of 
life.  It  is  very  possible,  therefore,  that  Gamaliel  speaks 
of  him  as  Theudas  because,  having  borne  that  name  so 
long  at  Jerusalem,  he  was  best  known  by  it  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanhedrim ;  and  tliat  Josepluis,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  wrote  for  Komans  and  (Jreeks,  speaks  of  him 
as  Simon  because  it  was  under  that  name  that  he  set 
himself  u|i  as  king,  and  thus  acquired  his  foreign  noto- 
riety (see  Tacit.  IJist.  v,  9). 

3.  Wieseler  (Cfiron.  Synops.  of  Gospels,  transl.  p.  90- 
92)  considers  Luke's  Theudas  to  have  been  the  same 
with  Matthias  or  JMalthew,  the  son  of  Margaloth  (Mat- 
thias  =  n*ri*5  being  the  Hebrew  form  of  96()0orot:  = 
Gfu^ac),  of  whom  Josephus  (.4  »/.  xvii,  6,  2-4)  gives  a 
detailed  account  as  a  distinguished  teacher  among  the 
Jews,  who,  in  the  latter  days  of  Herod  the  Great,  raised 
a  band  of  his  scholars  to  effect  a  social  reform  in  the 
spirit  of  the  old  Hebrew  constitution,  by  "destroying 
the  heathen  works  which  the  king  had  erected  contrary 
to  the  law  of  their  fathers."  A  large  golden  eagle, 
W'hich  the  king  had  caused  to  be  erected  over  the  great 
gate  of  the  Temple,  in  defiance  of  the  law  that  forbids 
images  or  representations  of  any  living  creatures,  was 
an  object  of  their  special  dislike,  which,  on  hearing  a 
false  report  that  Herod  was  dead,  Matthias  and  his 
companions  proceeded  to  demolish;  when  the  king's 
captain,  supposing  the  undertaking  to  have  a  higher 
aim  than  was  the  fact,  came  upon  the  riotous  reformers 
with  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  arrested  the  proceedings  of 
the  multitude.  Dispersing  the  mob,  he  apprehended 
forty  of  the  bolder  spirits,  together  with  Matthias  and 
his  fellow-leader  Judas.  ]\Latthias  was  burned.  Now, 
had  we  used  the  term  Theudas  for  the  term  Matthias, 
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the  reader  would  at  once  have  seen  that  what  we  have 
just  given  from  the  more  minute  narrative  of  Josephus 
is  only  a  somewhat  detailed  statement  of  the  facts  of 
which  Gamaliel  gave  a  brief  summary  before  the  San- 
hedrim. The  clironological  difficidty  then  disafipears. 
Matthias,  or  Tlieudas,  appeared  "  before  these  days,"  be- 
fore Judas  of  Galilee,  and  before  the  census ;  he  appeared, 
that  is,  some  four  years  anterior  to  tlie  birth  of  our  Lord. 

4.  Other  identitications  are  those  of  Usher  {A  mi.  p. 
797)  and  Zuschlag,  who  regard  Theudas  as  the  same 
person  with  Judas  the  robber  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvii,  10, 
6),  or  with  T/midioii  {ibid.  4,  2).  Sucli  attempts  arise 
from  an  unwillingness  to  acquiesce  in  the  fragmentary 
cliaracter  of  the  annals  of  the  period,  and  are  simply 
curious  as  efforts  of  ingenuity. 

YV.  Literutttre.  —  Among  the  works,  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned,  whicli  discuss  this  question  or 
touch  upon  it  are  the  following :  Casaubon,  Exercit. 
Antibaron.  ii,  18;  Neander,  6'est7;<c7(^e  der  I'jkinzung,  i, 
75,  76 ;  Heinrichs,  Exerc.  (id  A  ct.  ii,  375 ;  Guericke,  Bei- 
trdge  zur  Ekileit.  iiis  N.  Tfst.  p.  90  ;  Baumgarten,  Apo- 
sidyeschichte,  i,  114;  Lightfoot,  llor.  IJ<:b.  ii,  704;  Bis- 
coe.  History  of  the  Acts,  p.  428;  Wordsworth,  Commen- 
tary, ii,  20 ;  and  the  monographs  De  Thtudu  by  Gros 
(Viteb.  1697),  Kling  (Hafn.  1714),  and  Scheuffelhut 
(Lips.  1774). 

Theurgists,  those  nn-stics  who  claitn  to  hold  con- 
verse with  the  world  of  spirits,  and  to  have  the  high 
power  and  prerogative  of  working  miracles,  not  by  mag- 
ic, but  by  supernatural  endowment.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  Peter  of  Alcantara, 
and  the  large  company  of  Romish  saints. 

Theurgy  (Qtovpyia.  divine  work)  is  the  science  con- 
cerning the  gods  and  the  various  classes  of  superior 
spirits,  tlieir  appearing  to  men  and  their  operations; 
and  the  art,  by  means  of  certain  acts,  habits,  words,  and 
symbols,  of  moving  the  gods  to  impart  to  men  secrets 
which  surpass  the  powers  of  reason,  to  la}'  open  to  them 
the  future,  and  to  become  visible  to  them.  These  com- 
munications were  claimed  as  being  held  with  the  inferior 
orders  of  supernatural  beings,  with  whom  men  rose  to 
converse  by  the  power  of  purificatory  rites  and  by  the 
possession  of  science.  Magic  of  this  kind  was  considered 
to  be  a  divine  work,  as  its  name  clearly  shows,  and  its 
action  entirely  beneficent.  The  theurgical  system  at- 
tained perfection  among  the  Neo-Platonists  of  the  Al- 
exandrian school,  particularly  those  of  the  last  epoch, 
and  tlie  propensity  to  daimonological  rites  which  was  al- 
ready marked  in  the  time  of  Porphyry  triumplied  com- 
pletely under  Proclus.  The  magic  of  ancient  Egypt  was 
quite  theurgic  in  origin  and  doctrine,  and  we  cannot 
deny  that  the  reveries  of  the  later  Neo-Platonists  are  in 
a  great  measure  due  to  its  influence ;  although  it  did  not 
take  the  place  of  all  other  worship,  being  considered  in- 
ferior to  the  official  religion,  and  not  formally  recognised 
as  a  rite.    See  Lenormant,  Chaldtean  Aluyic,  p.  74  sq. 

Thevet,  Anpue,  a  writer  of  some  note  in  the  16th 
century,  was  born  at  Angoulerae,  France,  and  entered 
the  Franciscan  Order,  and  afterwards  visited  Italy,  the 
Holy  Land,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Brazil.  On  his  return 
to  France,  in  1556,  he  quitted  the  Cordelier's  habit,  took 
that  of  an  ecclesiastic,  and  was  appointed  almoner  to 
queen  Catherine  de  Medicis.  He  had  the  titles  of  his- 
toriographer of  France  and  cosmographer  to  the  king, 
and  received  the  profits  of  these  offices.  He  died  Nov. 
23,  1590,  leaving  Cosmogi-aphie  du  Levant  (Lyons,  1554, 
4to) : — .4  History  of  Jllnstriovs  Men  (1671, 8  vols.  12mo ; 
or  1684,2  vols,  fol.) : — Singulurites  de  la  France  Ant- 
arctique  (Paris,  1558,  4to)  ;  and  other  works.  —  Chal- 
mers, Bioy.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Thiard,  Cyrus  de,  a  French  prelate,  became  bish- 
op of  Chalon-sur-Saone,  Feb.  20,  1694,  and  assisted  at 
the  States-Cieiieral  held  in  Paris  in  1614,  having  re- 
ceived by  letters-patent,  Aug.  13,  1602,  tlie  right  to  rep- 
resent Dijon.  He  died  Jan.  3,  1624,  leaving  oidy  a  Pas- 
toral addressed  to  his  clergy  (Chalon,  1605). 


Thiard,  Henri  de,  cardinal  of  Bissy,  was  born 
!May  25,  1G57,  anil  at  the  age  of  twelve  received  the  ab- 
bey of  Noaille,  in  reward  for  his  father's  services  to 
Louis  XIV.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  College 
of  Dijon  and  at  tlie  Sorbomie,  and  was  made  doctor  of 
theology  in  the  latter.  In  1687  lie  was  named  as  bish- 
op of  Toul,  but  was  not  consecrated  until  1692,  In  1697 
he  was  offered  the  arclibishopric  of  Bordeaux,  but  de- 
clined ;  and  soon  afterwards  was  given  the  abbeys  of 
Trois-Fontaines  and  Saint-Germain,  and  the  bisliopric 
of  Meaux.  He  was  raised  to  the  cardinalate  May  29, 
1715.  Other  papal  honors  were  subsequently  conferred 
upon  him.  He  died  in  Paris,  July  26,  1737,  liaving  pub- 
lished numerous  ecclesiastical  works,  for  which  see  Hoe- 
fer,  Noitr.  Bioy.  G<euerale,  s.  v. 

Thibaud,  archbisliop  of  Canterbury,  of  whose  fam- 
ily nothing  is  known,  was  first  made  abbot  of  Bee  after 
the  year  1136,  and  soon  after  was  called  to  England, 
where  we  find  liim  raised  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  in 
1139.  Under  the  influence  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  Thi- 
baud espoused  the  cause  of  the  pope  in  the  quarrels  with 
the  king  of  England,  and  was  therefore  treated  by  the 
latter  as  a  public  enemy.  He  escaped  to  St.  Omer,  but 
was  afterwards  imprisoned  by  Eustachius  for  refusing 
to  crown  the  son  of  the  latter.  Some  time  after  1153  he 
was  restored  to  his  diocese  by  tlie  duke  of  Normandy, 
and  died  April  18,  1161,  leaving  a  number  of  Letters. 
See  Hook,  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  s.  v. 

Thibet,  Rkligion  of.  The  religion  of  Buddha  was 
introduced  into  Thibet  under  king  Srongstan  Gampo, 
in  A.D.  617-698,  by  priests  from  Sinde.  These  priests 
brought  with  them  the  art  of  writing,  and  translated 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Indian  Buddhists  into  Thibetan, 
and  their  monasteries  became  the  centres  of  learned  edu- 
cation and  professional  skill.  In  the  11th  century,  the 
Bompa  religion  (the  old  worship  of  evil  daemons)  was 
once  more  established,  but  after  eighty  years  the  Bud- 
dhist priests  again  came  into  power.  These  priests,  in 
the  14th  century,  had  become  mere  jugglers;  and  then 
arose  a  reformer,  the  monk  Tsonkhapa,  born  in  1355,  in 
the  district  of  Amdo,  where  is  now  the  famous  monas- 
tery of  Kunbum.  He  opposed  the  tricks  and  pretended 
miracles  of  charlatanism,  and  undertook  the  task  of  unit- 
ing and  reconciling  the  dialectical  and  mystical  schools 
of  Thibetan  Buddhism.  His  innovations  were  never 
universally  acknowledged.  In  the  15th  century,  Gednu- 
Dub,  provost  of  a  large  monastery,  claimed  to  be  an  in- 
carnation of  Buddha,  and  assumed  the  title  of  the  "very 
costliest  teacher  ocean."  The  Mongols  called  him  Gyas- 
to,  or  Dalai  Lama,  the  "  priest  ocean,"  and  thus  was  in- 
augurated Lamaism  (q.  v.),  which  became  the  establish- 
ed religion  of  the  coimtry.  The  election  of  the  grand 
lama,  although  by  lot,  has  been  so  managed  as  to  pre- 
vent any  child  from  being  elected  which  might  be  dis- 
agreeable to  the  Chinese  government.  The  last  elec- 
tion took  place  in  1875,  and  a  child  from  the  western 
boundary,  towards  Ladak,  was  elected,  which  seems  to 
indicate  a  decrease  of  the  Chinese  influence.  Thibet  is 
greatly  oppressed  by  its  ecclesiastical  system.  The 
number  of  monasteries  and  monks  is  almost  incredible. 
Eighteen  thousand  live  in  and  around  Lassa;  on  an 
average  every  thirteenth,  and  in  some  places  every  sev- 
enth, man  is  a  monk,  and  must  be  provided  for  by  oth- 
ers. The  poverty  of  the  people  is  very  great,  their 
moral  depravity  still  greater.  Between  1854  and  1864 
some  French  missionaries  attempted  to  establish  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  station  at  Bonga,  in  South-eastern  Thibet, 
but  were  violently  assailed  by  the  lamas,  and,  unpro- 
tected b_v  the  Chinese  authorities,  they  were  obliged  to 
leave.  All  other  efforts  to  introduce  Christianity  have 
also  failed  ;  indeed,  so  jealous  of  Europeans  are  the  au- 
thorities that  they  are  rarely  even  admitted  into  the 
country.     See  Lamaism. 

Thibetan  Version.  The  vast  and  mountainous 
tract  of  country  in  wliich  the  Thibetan  language  is 
spoken  lies  directly  north  of  Hindustan,  from  which  it 
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is  separated  by  the  Himalaya  ^Mountains.  Its  eastern 
frontiers  border  on  China;  to  the  west  it  extends  as  far 
as  Cashmere,  Afghanistan,  and  Tnrkestan  ;  wliile  on  the 
north  it  is  bounded  by  the  countries  of  the  Turks  and 
the  Mongols.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  comprised  within 
tlie  Chinese  empire;  the  western  pans,  however,  appeiir 
to  be  independent  of  China.  On  account  of  tiie  extreme 
jealousy  of  the  Chinese  government,  Thibet  has  hitherto 
been  almost  inaccessible  to  foreigners,  and  our  knowledge 
of  the  country  is  in  consequence  extremely  limited. 

In  1816  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  furnish  the  Thibetans  with  a  version 
of  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  language,  but,  unhappily, 
this  important  undertaking  ultimately  proved  abortive. 
The  matter  rested  until  the  year  \f<43;  when  Dr.  Hiiber- 
lin.  an  agent  of  the  Uritisli  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
after  journeying  through  Thibet,  again  forced  the  neces- 
sity of  a  Thibetan  version  upon  the  attention  of  Chris- 
tian societies.  Dr.  Hiiberlin  states,  as  the  result  of  his 
observations  and  inquiries  in  Thibet,  that  ''as  far  as  the 
Thibetan  language  is  spoken  and  the  Lamas  have  any 
sway,  so  far  literature  exercises  an  important  influence 
on  tlie  people.  If  there  were  a  versit)n  of  the  Scriiitures 
in  the  Tliibetan  language,  thousands  of  volumes  might 
annually  be  sent  into  tlie  interior  of  Asia  from  tive  dif- 
ferent points  along  the  immense  frontier  of  British  In- 
dia; and  the  millions  of  jieople  speaking  that  language, 
and  inquisitive  as  the  Chinese  are,  might  thus  have  a 
profitable  opportunity  of  being  maiie  acquainted  with 
the  things  that  belong  to  their  salvation."  In  spite  of 
this  encouraging  fact,  the  object  advocated  by  Dr.  Hii- 
berlin moved  very  slowly,  for  not  until  1856  do  we  read 
of  an  eftort  made  towards  translating  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  which  in  1863  was  published  by  the  Mora- 
vian Mission  at  Kyelang.  About  the  same  time,  a 
Bible  society  for  the  Punjab,  with  its  headquarters  at 
Lahore,  was  formed,  and  one  of  the  projects  entertained 
by  that  society  was  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
tiie  Thibetan,  which  had  already  been  commenced  by 
Moravian  missionaries.  The  difficulties,  however,  were 
very  great,  and  the  work  of  translation  was  naturally 
very  slow.  Hence  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  about 
five  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mat- 
thew those  of  John  and  Mark  were  published,  while  up  to 
date  the  New  Test,  has  not  yet  been  completed.  See 
Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  20  sq.     (li.  P.) 

Thief  (~i5,  KKiirrr^Q).  Among  the  Hebrews,  the 
restitution  that  was  required  in  case  of  theft  was 
double  the  amount  taken  (Kxod.  xx,  3-8).  If  a  sheep, 
however,  was  stolen,  and  had  been  slain  or  sold,  fourfold 
was  required;  or  if  an  ox,  a  fivefold  rcstitutiim  was  to 
be  made.  The  reason  of  this  distinction  was  that  sheep, 
being  kept  in  the  desert,  were  more  exposed  than  other 
animals  to  be  stolen ;  and  oxen,  being  so  indispensabh' 
necessary  in  an  agricultural  community,  could  not  be 
taken  from  their  owners  without  great  injury  and  pe- 
culiar aggravation  (xxii,  1).  In  case  the  thief  was  un- 
able to  make  the  restitution  demanded  by  the  law,  he 
was  Sf)ld,  with  his  wife  and  children,  into  servitude  (ver. 
3;  2  Sam.  xii,  6;  2  Kings  iv,  1  ;  com  p.  (Jen.  xliv,  17). 
In  later  times,  the  fine  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
increased  (Prov.  vi,  30, 31).  Whoever  slew  a  thief  who 
was  attempting  to  break  a  house  at  night,  i.  e.  any  hour 
before  sunrise,  was  left  unpunished,  since  he  did  not 
know  but  that  the  thief  might  have  a  design  upon  his 
life,  and  he  was  unable  also,  owing  to  the  darkness,  to 
identify  and  thereby  bring  him  to  justice  (Exod.  xxii, 
2).     See  Thkft. 

"Men  do  not  despise  a  thief,"  says  Solomon,  "  if  he 
steal  to  satisfy  his  soul  when  he  is  himgry.  But  if  he 
be  found,  he  shall  restore  sevenfold;  he  shall  give  all 
the  substance  of  his  house"  (Prov.  vi,  30,  31).  Bishop 
Hall  is  of  opinion  that  Solomon,  in  this  passage,  does  not 
so  much  extenuate  the  crime  of  theft  as  point  out  the 
greater  criminality  of  adultery;  but  we  have  abundant 
evidence   that   theft,  unaccompanied  by  violence,  was 


viewed  more  leniently  by  ancient  than  by  modern  leg- 
islators. NN'ilkinson  says,  "The  Egyptians  had  a  sin- 
gular custom  respecting  ilieft  and  burglary.  Those  who 
tollowed  the  profession  of  thief  gave  in  their  name  to  the 
i-hief  of  the  robbers,  and  agreed  that  he  should  be  in- 
I'ormed  of  everything  they  might  thenceforward  steal 
the  moment  it  was  in  their  possession.  In  consequence 
of  this,  tlie  owner  of  the  lost  goods  always  applied  by 
letter  to  the  chief  for  their  recovery  ;  and  having  stated 
their  (juality  and  quantity,  the  day  and  hour  when  they 
were  stolen,  and  other  requisite  particulars,  the  goods 
were  iiientified,  and  on  payment  of  one  quarter  of  their 
value  they  were  restored  to  the  apjtlicaiit  ill  the  same 
state  as  when  taken  from  his  house;  for,  being  fully 
persuaded  of  the  impracticability  of  putting  an  entire 
check  to  robbery,  either  by  the  dread  of  punishment  or 
by  any  other  method  that  could  be  adopted  by  the  most 
vigilant  police,  they  considered  it  more  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  community  that  a  certain  sacrifice  should  be 
made,  in  order  to  secure  the  restitution  of  the  remain- 
der, than  that  the  law,  by  taking  on  itself  to  protect  the 
citizen  and  discover  the  offender,  should  be  the  indirect 
cause  of  greater  loss;  and  that  the  Egyptians,  like  the 
Indians,  and,  I  may  say,  the  modern  inhabitants  of  the 
Nile,  were  very  expert  in  the  art  of  thieving,  we  have 
abundant  testimony  from  ancient  authors"  {^A  nc.  Egyj)- 
tiam,  ii,  216).     See  Steal. 

The  criminals  who  were  crucified  with  our  Lord  ap- 
pear to  have  been,  not  "thieves"  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  but  rather  public  robbers  or  highwaymen 
iXyari^Q  is  carefully  distinguished  from  k\(-kti]c,  John 
X,  8),  i.e.  inWow-insurgents  with  Barabbas;  for  it  is  said 
that  he  "lay  bound  with  them  that  had  made  insurrec- 
tion with  him  in  the  city,  who  had  committed  murder 
in  the  insurrection"  (Mark  xv,  7).  These  malefactors, 
as  bishop  Maltby  has  well  observed,  "were  not  thieves 
who  robbed  all  for  x>^'"fiU  'jut  vacn  who  had  taken  up 
arms  on  a  principle  of  resistance  to  the  Konian  oppres- 
sion, and  to  what  they  thought  an  unlawful  burelen,the 
tribute-money  ;  who  made  no  scruple  to  rob  all  the  Ro- 
mans, and  when  engaged  in  these  unlawful  causes  made 
less  difference  between  Jews  and  Komans  than  they  at 
first  meant  to  do"  {Sermons   [1819-22],  vol.  i).     See 

EOBBEIl. 

Thiemon,  otherwise  Diethmar,  a  Bavarian  prelate 
and  artist,  was  born  of  noble  parentage  about  104.i. 
Agreeably  to  the  custom  of  his  time,  he  was  as  well 
versed  in  mechanics  as  in  the  fine  arts.  He  executed 
many  works  in  painting  and  sculpture  for  the  churches, 
particularly  for  the  Church  of  St.  Blaise,  near  Ems.  In 
1079  he  was  appointed  abbe  of  the  diocese  of  Salzburg, 
and  in  1090  was  chosen  archbishop  of  that  city.  He 
started  for  the  Holy  Land  about  1099,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  infidels,  who,  learning 
of  his  skill  in  sculpture,  commanded  him  to  restore  the 
arms  of  a  brazen  idol.  Refusing  to  do  so  on  account  of 
religious  scruples,  he  was  put  to  death,  in  1101,  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  JJut.  of  the  Fine  A  )is,  s.  v. 

Thiermes  (or  Tiermes),  in  the  mythology  of  the 
La])landers,  was  the  son  of  the  devil  by  a  La|)land  girl. 
The  latter  was  sitting  upon  the  ground  under  a  tree, 
when  Perkel  (the  devil),  disguised  as  a  stranger,  came 
to  her,  and  asked  her  to  hang  her  fur  coat  uiion  a  bundle 
of  wood.  This  she  com]ilied  with,  but  suddenly  the  bun- 
dle of  wood  began  to  burn,  and  she,  vainly  endeavoring 
to  escape  his  embraces,  became  his  victim.  The  child 
was  removed  to  the  highest  heaven,  and  was  there  ques- 
tioned as  to  whose  child  it  desired  to  be,  the  latlier's  or 
the  mother's.  It  decided  in  favor  of  the  mother,  after 
which  the  high  ruler  made  of  it  a  god  of  thunder.  As 
such,  pursued  by  its  father,  it  flies  about  in  the  heavens, 
thundering  and  lightening,  now  uprooting  trees,  again 
splitting  rocks,  doing  good  and  evil.  The  Laplanders 
have  a  poorly  developed  worship  of  the  deities.  Thus, 
it  seems,  there  can  be  accredited  to  Thiermes  only  a 
general  worship. — VoUmer,  Wortei-b.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 
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Thiers,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French  divine,  was  born 
at  Cliartres,  Nov.  11,  163G.  He  was  professor  at  the 
College  ilu  Plessis  in  Paris,  and  was,  in  UXG,  appointed 
to  the  incumbency  of  Champrond  in  Gastine  (Chartres). 
Here  he  came  in  conflict  with  the  archdeacon  of  Char- 
tres, and  went  to  Kibraye  (jMeiise),  where  lie  died,  Feb. 
28,  1703.  He  wrote.  Be  h\storuin  IHcruin  I inminntiune 
(Lyons,  1G68), which  was  placed  on  the  Intlex  "donee 
corrigatur:" — Traite  de  U I'-xpositiun  du  S.  Sacrament  de 
VAutel  (Paris,  ItiTo) : — Tniite  des  Supei'stitions  selon 
VEcriiure  Sainte  (ibid.  1679): — Dissert,  siir  la  Sainte 
Larme  de  Vtnddme  (ibid.  169G),  against  which  Mabillon 
wrote  a  rejoinder,  Lettre  dhin  Beiii'dict'm  a  M<jr.  de 
Bluis  (ibid.  1700).  Against  the  priesiliood  he  wrote, 
L'Avocat  des  Pinn-res  (ibid.  lG7(i) : — llistuire  des  Per- 
ruqnes  (ibid.  1690).  He  also  wrote  some  historical 
works,  for  which  see  Niceron,  ^[emoires  pour  Servir, 
etc.,  vol.  xi ;  Dupin,  Nouvelle  Bihlioth.  vol.  xix ;  Theoloy. 
Universal-Lex.  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Bioij.  Generale,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Thiess,  Johann  O.,  a  German  doctor  of  theology, 
was  born  Aug.  15,  1762,  at  Hamburg.  F<ir  a  number 
of  years  he  lectured  at  the  University  of  Kiel,  retir- 
ing in  1805.  He  died  Jan.  7, 1810.  He  wrote, //((»(/- 
buck  d.  neueren  bes.  deutschen  u.  pj-otesf.  Literat.  d.  Theol. 
(Leips.  1795-97,  2  vols.) : — Neuer  hit.  Commentar  iiber 
diis  iV.  T.  (pt.  i,  ii,  Bie  Evangel.der  Apostel  und  Jesus 
[Halle,  1804-6]): — Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Moral  (Gera, 
J810):  —  Fundainenta  Theol.  Christ.  Crifico-do/pnalicce 
(Lips.  1792) : — .4  Commentary  on  2  Thess.  ii,  1-12  and 
John  X,  12-16  (Kiel,  1809):— 6Vier  die  bibl.  und  kirchl. 
Meinung  von  der  Kwigkeit  der  Hijllenstrafen  (Hamb. 
1791) : — Ueber  die  Magier  und  ihren  Stern  (ibid.  179-1)  : 
— Einleiluiig  in  die  neiiere  Gesch.  der  Religion,  der  Kirche 
?/.  der  theol.  Wissenschaften  (ibid.  1740,  1796;  Sleswick, 
1797),  etc.  See  Winer,  Handb.  der  theol.  Literatur,  i, 
6,  172,  237,  290,  294,  358,  478,  555,  580,  857,  868;  ii,  31, 
59,  92,  125.  126,  331,  360,  366;  Furst,  Bibl.  Juduica,  iii, 
422.     (B.  P.) 

Thietmar,  a  noble  Saxon  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Waldeck,  and  related  to  the  imperial  house,  was  born 
July  25,  976.  In  989  he  became  canon  of  St.  Maurice, 
and  in  1002  provost  of  Waldeck,  wliich  his  grandfather 
had  fomided.  In  1009  he  was  made  bishop  of  Merse- 
burg,  and  in  1018  he  died.  He  wrote  a  chronicle,  with 
the  purpose  of  transmitting  to  his  successors  in  the  bish- 
opric a  history  of  Jlerseburg ;  but  the  work  grew  into  a 
history  of  the  German  State  and  of  the  neighboring  Ger- 
manic and  Slavonic  countries.  It  is  the  most  important 
of  accessible  sources  for  the  time  of  the  later  emperors, 
since  its  statements  cover  almost  the  whole  of  the  10th 
century,  and  are  largely  the  reports  of  what  the  author 
himself  saw  aud  knew.  The  book  is  deficient  in  point 
of  literary  excellences,  but  is  characterized  by  abun- 
dance of  matter  and  truthfulness  of  spirit.  It  is  as  im- 
portant for  the  illustration  of  manners  and  customs  in 
the  da\'s  of  the  Saxon  emperors  as  for  the  statement  of 
historical  events. 

Literature. — Lappenberg's  preface  to  Mon.  Germ.  Hist. 
vol.  iii  of  Scriptt.;  Giesebrecht,  in  Ranke's  Jahrhb.  II, 
i,  156-163,  and  Gesch.  der  Kais.  i,  746,  780;  ii,  517,  547 
sq. ;  Wattenbach,  Geschichtsquellen  Detitschlands  ini  Mit- 
telalter,  p.  181  sq. ;  ]Maurenbrecher,  Be  Hist.  Decimi  Str 
culi  Scriptt.  (Bonn,  1861) ;  Lappenberg.  ed.  of  Thietmar's 
Chronik  in  Mon.  Germ.  Hist,  iii,  733-871.  See  also  Hall. 
.4  llgem.  Lit.-Zeitung,  1849,  Nos.  204-206.— Herzog,  Real- 
Eiiri/klop.  s.  V. 

Thieves,  The  Two,  on  the  Cross  (Matt,  xxvii, 
38-44;  Mark  xv,  27;  Luke  xxiii,  39-43  ;  comp.  John 
xviii,  40).  The  men  who  under  this  name  appear  in 
the  history  of  the  crucifixion  were  robbers  (Xycrai) 
rather  than  thieves  (/cXtTrrni),  belonging  to  the  lawless 
bands  by  which  Palestine  was  at  that  time  and  after- 
wards infested  (Josephus,  A7it.  xvii,  10,  8;  xx,  8,  10). 
Against  these  brigands  every  Koman  procurator  had  to 
wage  continual  war  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  13,  2).     The 


parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  shows  how  common  it 
was  for  them  to  attack  and  plunder  travellers  even  on 
the  high-road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  (Luke  x,  30). 
It  was  necessary  to  use  an  armed  police  to  encounter 
them  (xxii,  52).  Often,  as  in  tlie  case  of  Barabbas,  the 
wild  robber  life  was  connected  with  a  fanatic  zeal  for 
freedom  wliich  turned  tlie  marauding  attack  into  a 
popular  insurrection  (Mark  xv,  7).  For  crimes  such  as 
these  the  Romans  had  but  one  sentence.  Crucifixion 
was  the  penalty  at  once  of  the  robber  and  the  rebel 
(Josephus,  War,  ii,  13,  2). 

Of  the  jjrevious  history  of  the  two  who  suffered  on 
Golgotha  we  know  nothing.  They  had  been  tried  aud 
condemned,  and  were  waiting  tlieir  execution  before 
our  Lord  was  accused.  It  is  probable  enough,  as  the 
death  of  Barabbas  was  clearly  expected  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  were  among  the  (TvcrramarrTai  who  had 
been  imprisoned  with  him,  and  had  taken  part  in  the 
insurrection  in  which  zeal,  and  hate,  and  patriotism, 
and  lust  of  plunder  were  mingled  in  wild  confusion. 

They  had  expected  to  die  with  Jesus  Barabbas 
(q.  v.).  They  find  themselves  with  one  who  bore  the 
same  name,  but  who  was  described  in  the  superscrip- 
tion on  his  cross  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  They  could 
hardly  fail  to  have  heard  something  of  his  fame  as  a 
prophet,  of  his  triumphal  entry  as  a  king.  They  now 
find  him  sharing  the  same  fate  as  themselves,  con- 
demned on  much  the  same  charge  (Luke  xxiii,  5). 
They  too  would  bear  their  crosses  to  the  appointed 
place,  while  He  fainted  by  the  way.  Their  garments 
would  be  parted  among  the  soldiers.  For  them  also 
there  would  be  the  drugged  wine,  which  He  refused,  to 
dull  the  sharp  pain  of  the  first  hours  on  the  cross.  They 
catch  at  first  the  prevailing  tone  of  scorn.  A  king  of 
the  Jews  who  could  neither  save  himself  nor  help  them, 
whose  followers  had  not  even  fought  for  him  (John 
xviii,  36),  was  strangely  unlike  the  many  chieftains 
whom  they  had  probably  known  claiming  the  same 
title  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvii,  10,  8),  strangely  unlike  the 
"  notable  prisoner"  for  whom  they  had  not  hesitated,  it 
would  seem,  to  incur  the  risk  of  bloodshed.  But  over 
one  of  them  there  came  a  change.  The  darkness  which, 
at  noon,  was  beginning  to  steal  over  the  sky  awed  him, 
and  the  divine  patience  and  silence  and  meekness  of  the 
sufferer  touched  him.  He  looked  back  upon  his  past 
life,  and  saw  an  infinite  evil.  He  looked  to  the  man 
dying  on  the  cross  beside  him,  and  saw  an  infinite  com- 
passion. There,  indeed,  was  one  unlike  all  other  "  kings 
of  the  Jews"  whom  the  robber  had  ever  known.  Such 
a  one  must  be  all  that  he  had  claimed  to  be.  To  be 
forgotten  by  that  King  seems  to  him  now  the  most  ter- 
rible of  all  punishments;  to  take  part  in  the  triumph  of 
his  return,  the  most  blessed  of  all  hopes.  The  yearning 
prayer  was  answered,  not  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit. 
To  him  alone,  of  all  the  myriads  who  had  listened  to 
him,  did  the  Lord  speak  of  Paradise  (q.  v.),  waking 
with  that  word  the  thoughts  of  a  purer  past  and  the 
hopes  of  an  immediate  rest.  But  its  joy  was  to  be  more 
than  that  of  fair  groves  and  pleasant  streams.  "Thou 
shalt  be  vitk  me."     He  should  ije  remembered  there. 

We  cannot  marvel  that  a  history  of  such  wonderful 
interest  should  at  all  times  have  fixed  itself  on  men's 
minds,  and  led  them  to  speculate  and  ask  questions 
which  we  have  no  data  to  answer.  The  simplest  and 
truest  way  of  looking  at  it  has  been  that  of  those  who, 
from  the  great  Alexandrian  thinker  (OrigenJ  in  Rom. 
Hi)  to  the  writer  of  the  most  popular  hymn  of  our  own 
times,  have  seen  in  the  "dying  thief"  the  first  great 
typical  instance  that  "a  man  is  justified  by  faith  with- 
out the  deeds  of  the  law."  Even  those  whose  thoughts 
were  less  deep  and  wide  acknowledged  that  in  this  and 
other  like  cases  the  baptism  of  blood  supplied  the  place 
of  the  outward  sign  of  regeneration  (Ililar.  Be  Trinit. 
c.  X ;  Jerome,  Ep.  xiii).  The  logical  speculations  of  the 
Pelagian  controversy  overclouded,  in  this  as  in  other 
instances,  the  clear  judgment  of  Augustine.  Maintain- 
ing the  absolute  necessity  of  baptism  to  salvation,  he 
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had  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  penitent  thief 
had  been  baptized  or  not,  and  he  oscillates,  with  melan- 
choly indecision,  between  the  two  answers.  At  times 
he  is  disposed  to  rest  content  with  the  solution  which 
had  satisfied  others.  Then  n'j;iun  he  ventures  on  the 
conjecture  that  the  water  which  spranj,^  forth  from  the 
pierced  side  had  sprinkled  him,  and  so  had  been  a  suf- 
ticient  baptism.  Finally,  yieldini?  to  the  inexorable 
logic  of  a  sacramental  tiieory,  he  rests  in  the  assump- 
tion that  he  probably  had  been  baptized  before,  either 
in  his  prison  or  before  lie  entered  on  his  robber-life 
(August. /^e  ,1 /«■/««,  i,  11;  iii,  12;  Serin.de  Temp.Vd^; 
Retract.  I,  2G;  iii,  18,  5i)). 

Other  conjectures  turn  more  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  history.  Bengel,  usually  acute,  here  overshoots  the 
Ynark,  and  tinds  in  the  Lord's  words  to  him,  dropping 
all  mention  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  an  indication 
that  the  penitent  thief  was  a  Gentile,  the  impenitent  a 
Jew,  and  that  thus  the  scene  on  Calvary  was  typical  of 
the  position  of  the  two  churches  (Gnomo?i  N.  T.  in 
Luke  xxiii).  Sticr  (  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  ad  loc.) 
reads  in  the  words  of  reproof  {uvdi  (poj3y  (jv  tov  Qtov) 
the  language  of  one  who  had  all  along  listened  with 
grief  and  horror  to  the  revilings  of  the  multitude,  the 
burst  of  an  indignation  previously  suppressed.  The 
Apocryphal  gospels,  as  usual,  do  their  best  to  lower  the 
divine  history  to  the  level  of  a  legend.  They  follow 
the  repentant  robber  into  the  unseen  world.  lie  is  the 
first  to  enter  Paradise  of  all  mankind.  Adam  and  Seth 
and  the  patriarchs  find  him  already  there  bearing  his 
cross.  Michael  the  archangel  had  led  him  to  the  gate, 
and  the  fiery  sword  hail  turned  aside  to  let  him  pass 
{Evanff.  Nicod.  ii,  10).  Names  were  given  to  the  two 
robbers.  Demas  or  Dismas  was  the  penitent  thief, 
hanging  on  the  right,  (iestas  the  impenitent  on  the 
left  {ibid,  i,  10;  Xarrat.  .Joseph,  c.  3).  The  cry  of  en- 
treaty is  expanded  into  a  long,  wordy  prayer  {Xu7-rat. 
Joseph,  loc.  cit.),  and  the  promise  sutt'ers  the  same  treat- 
ment. The  history  of  the  Infoncy  is  made  prophetic  of 
that  of  the  crucifixion.  The  holy  family,  on  their 
flight  to  Egypt,  come  upon  a  band  of  robbers.  One  of 
them,  Titus  (the  names  are  different  here),  has  com- 
passion, purchases  the  silence  of  his  companion  Duma- 
chus,  and  the  infant  Christ  prophesies  that  after  thirty 
years  Titus  shall  be  crucified  with  him,  and  shall  go  be- 
fore him  into  Paradise  {Evang.  Infant,  c.  23).  As  in 
other  instances  [see  Magi],  so  in  this,  the  fancy  of  in- 
ventors seems  to  have  been  fertile  in  names.  Bede 
(^Collectan.)  gives  Matha  and  Joca  as  those  which  pre- 
vailed in  his  time.  The  name  given  in  the  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus  has,  however,  kept  its  ground,  and  St.  Dis- 
mas takes  his  place  in  the  hagiology  of  the  Syrian,  the 
Greek,  and  the  Latin  Church. — Smith.  It  has  been  as- 
sumed that  the  penitent  thief  had  been  very  wicked ; 
that  he  continued  so  till  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross; 
that  he  joined  the  other  malefactor  in  insulting  the 
Saviour;  and  that  then,  by  a  miracle  of  grace,  he  was 
transformed  into  a  penitent  Christian  ;  so  Origen  {Horn. 
35  in  Matt.),  Chrj'sostom  {Horn.  S>S  in  Matt.),  and  others 
(comp.  Suicer,  s.  v.  Ayur/'/t).  But  this  view  of  the  case 
seems  to  involve  some  misconception  of  the  facts,  which 
it  ma}'  not  be  inexpedient  to  indicate.  Whitby  says, 
"Almost  all  interpreters  that  I  have  read  here  saj'  that 
this  thief  began  his  repentance  on  the  cross."  With 
regard  to  his  moral  character,  he  is  indeed  styled  by  the 
evangelist  one  of  the  "  malefactors  (icaKoi'pyot)  who  were 
led  with  .Jesus  to  be  put  to  death"  (Luke  xxiii,  32);  but 
the  word  is  evidently  used  lo^auTiKib^,  i.  e.  malefactors 
as  they  were  considered.  Matthew  (xxvii,  44)  and 
Mark  (xv,  27)  call  them  Xr^nral ;  but  this  word  denotes 
not  onl}'  robbers,  etc.,  but  also  brigands,  rebels,  or  any 
who  carry  on  unauthorizeil  hostilities,  insiiri/enjs  (Thu- 
cyd.  iv,  53).  Insun-ection  was  a  crime,  but  it  was  a 
crime  a  person  might  have  committed  who  had  good 
qualities,  and  had  maintained  a  respectable  character. 
Again,  this  man's  punishment  was  crucifixion,  which 
was  not  iu  use  among  the  Jews,  but  was  inflicted  by  the 


Romans,  as  we  have  seen,  not  on  mere  thieves,  but 
rebels.  Barabbas  had  been  one  of  these,  and  though  he 
"lay  bound  with  them  that  had  made  insurrection  with 
liiin,  who  had  committed  murder  in  the  insurrection," 
i\Iark  (xv,  27)  has  the  same  word,  \j/(T7-//c, '' robber," 
wliiili  is  applied  to  him  by  John  (xviii,  40).  It  is  most 
])rol)able  that  these  "malefactors'"  were  two  of  his  com- 
panions. '  Our  Lord  was  condemned  under  the  same 
charge  of  insurrection  (Luke  xxiii,  2),  and  the  man 
whose  case  we  are  considering  says  to  liis  fellow-suf- 
ferer, "Thou  art  under  the  same  sentence,"  tv  Ttji  avTt^ 
K/jifiuTi,  and  ailmits  that  they  both  were  guilty  of  the 
charge,  while  our  Lord  was  innocent  of  it  (ver.  40,  41). 
It  is  impossible,  then,  to  determine  the  degree  of  his 
criminality  without  knowing  what  provocations  he  had 
received  under  the  despotic  and  arbitrary  rule  of  a 
lioman  governor  such  as  Pilate,  how  far  he  had  been 
active,  or  only  mixed  up  with  the  sedition,  etc.  The 
notion  that  he  was  suddenly  and  instantaneously  con- 
verted on  the  cross  is  grounded  entirely  u])on  the  r/en- 
eral  statement  of  Matthew,  "  the  thieves  also  which 
were  crucified  with  him  cast  the  same  in  his  teeth" 
(xxvii,  44) ;  whereas  Luke,  in  his  relation  of  the  inci- 
dent, is  more  exact.  Instances  of  Matthew's  style  of 
speaking,  which  is  called  umpUf  cation,  abound  in  the 
gospels,  and  in  all  writers.  Thus,  "  the  sohliers  brought 
him  vinegar"  (Luke  xxiii,  36;  John  xix,  29),  "one  of 
them  did  so"  (^Nlatt.  xxvii,,48;  Mark  xv,  3G).  "The 
disciples  had  indignation"  (Matt,  xxvi,  8),  "some  of 
them"  (Mark  xiv,  4),  "  one  of  them"  (John  xii,  4).  So 
in  Mark  xvi,  5;  Matt,  xxviii,  2,  there  is  mention  of  one 
angel  only  :  but  in  Luke  xxiv,  4 ;  John  xx,  12,  there  is 
mention  of  two.  This  is  substantially  the  explanation 
given  by  Cyprian  {I)e  Passione  Z'«7m'?ii),  Augustine  {De 
Cons.  Evang.  iii,  16),  and  others,  which  assumes  a  sy- 
necdoche or  syllepsis  or  enallage.  The  captious  objec- 
tions to  the  narrative  of  Luke  as  inconsistent  with  that 
of  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  the  inference  drawn  from 
them  that  both  are  more  or  less  legendary,  are  there- 
fore puerile  (Strauss,  Lehen  Jesii,  ii,  519;  Ewald,  Chri- 
stns,  in  Ge.«c/i.  v,  438).  It  is  far  from  certain  that  either 
faith  or  repentance  of  this  "  thief"  was  the  fruit  of  this 
particular  season.  He  must  have  known  something  of 
the  Saviour,  otherwise  he  could  not  have  said  ovc'tv 
droTTOv  iTTfjaEf,  "he  hath  done  nothing  amiss."  He 
may  have  been  acquainted  with  the  miracles  and 
preaching  of  Jesus  before  he  was  cast  into  prison ;  he 
may  have  even  conversed  with  him  there.  He  was 
convinced  of  our  Lord's  Messiahship,  "Lord,  remember 
me  when  thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom."  His  crime 
possibly  consisted  of  only  one  act  of  insubordination, 
and  he  might  have  been  both  a  sincere  believer,  and, 
with  this  one  exception,  a  practical  follower  of  Christ. 
Kocher  (ap.  Bloomfield,  Recen.  Si/nop.)  tells  us  that 
it  is  a  very  ancient  tradition  that  the  thief  was  not 
converted  at  the  cross,  but  was  previously  imbued 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel. — Kitto.  See  Kuincil, 
Macknight,  etc. ;  and  the  monographs  cited  by  Yolbe- 
ding.  Index  Prugrammatum,  p.  63 ;  Hase,  Leben  Jesu, 
p.  212. 

Thigh  {T^"^"^,  garek;  Sept.  firjpdc  ;  'Vu]g.  femur), 
properly  the  part  of  the  bodj'  from  the  legs  to  the  trunk, 
of  men,  quadrupeds,  etc.  (Gen.  xxxii,  25,  31,  32;  Judg. 
iii,  16,  21 ;  Psa.  xlv,  8;  Cant,  iii,  8),  occurs  in  several 
phrases  of  special  significance  in  the  Bible. 

1.  Putting  the  hand  under  the  thigh  ai^pears  to  have 
been  a  very  ancient  custom,  upon  occasion  of  taking  an 
oath  to  any  one.  Abraham  required  this  of  the  oldest 
servant  of  his  house,  when  he  made  him  swear  that  he 
would  not  take  a  wife  for  Isaac  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Canaanites  ((ien.  xxiv,  2-9).  .Jacob  recpiired  it  of  his 
son  .losejih,  when  he  bound  him  by  oath  not  to  bury 
him  in  Egypt,  but  with  his  fathers  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan (xlvii,  29-31).  The  origin,  form,  and  import  of 
this  ceremony  in  taking  an  oath  are  very  doid)tfiil. 
.\bcn-Ezra  says,  "It  ap|)ears  to  me  that  it  was  the  cus- 
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torn  in  that  age  for  a  servant  to  place  his  hand  on  his 
master's  thigh,  at  the  command  of  the  latter,  to  show 
that  he  considered  himself  subject  to,  anil  undertook,  his 
master's  bidding ;  and  such  is  at  present  the  custom  in 
India."  Grotius  thinks  that,  as  the  sword  was  worn 
ui)on  the  thigh  (comp.  Judg.  iii,  10,  21;  I'sa.  xlv,  3; 
Cant,  iii,  8),  this  custom  was  as  much  as  to  say.  If  I 
falsify,  kill  me.  Not  a  few  commentators,  ancient  and 
modern,  explain  it  of  laying  the  hand  on  or  near  tlie 
sectio  circumdsionis,  to  protest  by  that  solemn  covenant 
of  God,  whereof  circumcision  was  the  badge  and  type, 
in  the  Abrahamic  family.  So  R.  Eleazar  says,  •'  Before 
the  giving  of  the  law,  the  ancient  fathers  swore  by  the 
covenant  of  circumcision"  {I'irke,  c. -19).  The  Targum 
of  Jonathan  ben-Uzziel  explains  it  '^rbin'O  nTitrj::, 
"  ill  sectione  circumcisionis  mere ;"  the  Jerusalem  Tar- 
gum,'^'O'^p  T"!"^  rinp,  "sub  femore  foederis  mei."  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke  adopts  the  former  of  these  two  explana- 
tions {Commentary  on  Gen.  xxic,  9).  This  interpretation 
supposes  a  meiosis,  or  metonymy  such  as  is  supposed  by 
some  to  attend  the  use  of  the  word  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  the  water  of  Jealousy  (Numb,  v,  21,  22,  27). 
Bochart  adduces  many  similar  instances  (//ieroz.  11,  v, 
15).  We  may  also  refer  to  the  margin  or  Heb.  of  (ien. 
xlvi,  26 ;  Exod.  i,  5  ;  Judg.  viii,  30.  No  further  allusion 
to  this  ceremony  in  taking  an  oath  occurs  in  Scripture, 
miless  the  phrase  "giving  the  hand  inider"  refer  to  it. 
(See  Heb.  or  margin  of  1  Chron.  xxix,  24,  and  "giving 
the  hand,"  2  Chron.  xxx,  8;  Jer.  1,  15;  Ezek.  xvii,  18.) 
See  Oath. 

2.  Our  translation  states  that  "the  hollow  of  Jacob's 
thigh  was  out  of  joint  by  the  touch  of  the  angel  who 
wrestled  with  him"  ((ien.  xxxii,  25).  Some,  however, 
prefer  to  render  ^Jprll,  was  sprained  or  wrenched,  and 
adduce  Jer.  vi,  8;  Ezek.  xxiii,  17,  18.  The  Sept.  ren- 
ders it  Kcii  tvapKijcre  to  TrXdrog  tov  fiiipov ;  the  Vulg. 
tetiyit  neronm  femoris  ejus,  et  statim  emarcuit.  Some 
such  sense  better  suits  ver.  31,  where  we  find  Jacob 
limpitifj  on  his  thigh  ;  see  Gesenius  on  S'PIU.  The  cus- 
tom of  Jacob's  descendants,  founded  upon  this  incident, 
is  recorded  in  ver.  32,  which  has  been  thus  translated  : 
"Therefore  the  children  of  Israel  eat  not  of  the  nerve 
Nashe,  which  is  upon  the  hollow  of  the  thigh,  unto  this 
day;  because  he  struck  the  hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh,  on 
the  nerve  Nashe  (Sept.  to  v(Vfioi',Yu]g.  nercus').  The 
true  derivation  of  the  word  niTi  is  considered  by  Dr. 
Ftlrst,  in  his  Concordance,  to  be  still  a  secret ;  but,  along 
with  Gesenius,  he  understands  the  nerve  itself  to  be  the 
ischiatic  neri^e,  which  proceeds  from  the  hip  to  the  an- 
cle. This  nerve  is  still  extracted  from  the  hinder  litiibs 
by  the  Jews  in  England,  and  in  other  countries  where 
properly  qualified  persons  are  appointed  to  remove  it 
{New  Translation,  etc.,  by  the  Kev.  D.  A.  De  Sola,  p. 
333). 

3.  (pViiJ,  shok.)  The  phrase  "hip  and  thigh"  occurs 
in  Judg.  XV,  8,  in  the  account  of  Samson's  slaughter  of 
the  Philistines.  Gesenius  translates  P?  in  this  passage 
toitk,  and  understands  it  as  a  proverbial  expression  for 
"  he  smote  them  all."  The  Chaldee  paraphrast  inter- 
prets it,  "He  smote  both  footmen  and  horsemen,  the 
one  resting  on  their  legs  (as  the  word  pV2j  should  be 
rendered),  the  other  on  their  thighs,  as  they  sat  on  their 
horses."  Others  understand  that  he  smote  them  both 
on  the  legs  and  thighs.  Some  give  another  interpreta- 
tion :  smiting  on  the  thigh  denotes  penitence  (Jer.  xxxi, 
19),  grief,  and  mourning  (Ezek.  xxi,  12). 

A  few  mistranslations  occur.  The  word  "thitch" 
should  have  been  translated  "leg"  in  Isa.  xlvii,  2,  pVi", 
Kin'o-iag,  crura.  In  Cant,  vii,  1,  "  The  joints  of  tliy 
thighs,"  etc.,  the  true  meaning  is  "the  cimiure  (f  thy 
loiiui  (i.  e.  the  drawers,  trousers)  is  like  jewelry."  Lady 
Wortley  Montagu  describes  this  article  of  female  attire 
as  ■'  composed  of  thin  rose-colored  damask,  brocaded  with 
silver  Jlowers"  {Letters,  ii,  12  ;  see  Ilarnicr,  On  Solomon's 


Song,  p.  110).  Cocceins,  Buxtorf,  Mercerns,  and  Junius 
all  adopt  tliis  explanation.  In  Kev.  xix,  16  it  is  said 
••  the  Word  of  God  (ver.  13)  hath  on  his  vesture  and  on 
his  thigh  a  name  written,  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords.''  Schleiisner  thinks  the  name  was  not  written 
upon  the  thigh,  but  upon  tlie  swortl.  Montfaucon  gives 
an  account  of  several  images  of  warriors  having  inscrip- 
tions on  the  thighs  {Antiquite  Expliquee,  III,  ii,  268,  2G9; 
tirupter,  iii,  1489;  and  Zornii  Opuscula  S.S.  ii,  759). — 
Kitto. 

Thilo,  Johann  Karl,  a  theologian  of  Halle,  was 
born  at  Langensalza,  in  Thuringia,  Nov.  28,  1794.  While 
a  student  he  began  to  distinginsh  himself  by  superior 
philological  attainments.  He  completed  his  studies  at 
Leipsic  and  Halle,  and  in  1817  obtained  the  post  of  col- 
laborator in  the  Latin  school  of  the  Orphanage  at  Halle,' 
and  subsequently  that  of  teacher  in  the  IJoyal  Pedago- 
gium.  He  remained  in  the  latter  station  five  j'ears,  but 
joined  to  its  duties  those  of  theological  tutor  in  the  uni- 
versity, where  he  began  to  deliver  lectures  on  exegeti- 
cal  and  patristical  subjects  in  1819.  In  1820  he  visited 
Paris  and  Oxford  in  the  company  of  Gesenius,  and  on 
his  return  assisted  Knapp,  who  afterwards  became  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, in  the  conduct  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 
In  1822  he  was  made  extraordinary,  and  in  1825  ordina- 
ry, professor  of  theology.  In  1833  he  received  the  title 
of  consistorial  councillor,  and  in  1840  the  badge  of  the 
Order  of  the  Red  Eagle.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Or- 
der of  Freemasons,  and  temporarily  of  the  direction  of 
Francke's  institutes.  The  lectures  of  Thilo  extended 
into  the  fields  of  the  history  of  doctrines  and  of  the 
Church,  and  into  symbolics  and  patristics.  They  were 
characterized  by  thoroughness  of  treatment  and  fulness 
of  detail  as  well  as  simplicity  of  style;  and  they  came 
in  time  to  be  recognised  and  valued  by  the  entire  uni- 
versity. The  ])nigref.s  of  his  researclies  led  him  from 
the  study  of  classical  antiijuity  and  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers to  the  antiquity  of  the  Church,  the  Neo-Platon- 
ists,  and  the  Greek  fathers.  He  was  also  led  to  give  at- 
tention to  the  almost  nncidtivated  field  of  the  New- 
Test.  Apocrypha.  In  1823  he  pulilished  A  eta  St.  Thomw 
Apostoli,  etc.  The  fruit  of  sulisequent  labors  was  ac- 
cidentally lost  in  1828,  so  that  the  appearance  of  the  first 
volume  of  his  Codex  A pocryphus  N.  T.,etc.,  was  delayeil 
until  1832.  This  volume,  containing  the  Apocryphal 
gospels,  proved  the  greatest  literary  production  of  his 
life.  His  plans  for  the  completion  of  the  series  were 
only  partially  executed.  In  1838  appeared  .4  ctu  Apostol. 
Petri  et  Pauli,  etc. :— in  1846,  Acta  Apostol.  Andrece  et 
}fatthi(e,  etc. :— and  in  1847,  Fragm.  A  ctuum  S.  Jocmnis, 
etc.  Thilo  also  furnislied  a  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  Old-Test.  Apocrypha  in  the  memorial  written  for 
Knapp's  jubilee  in  1825,  Specimen  Exercit.  Criticarum 
in  Sap.  Salomonis  (Hallre,  1825).  Various  dissertations 
display  his  acquaintance  with  the  Neo-Platonists  and 
the  Church  writers  who  followed  in  their  steps;  e.  g. 
De  Ccelo  Empyreo  Commentationes  III  (1839  sq.): — 
Enseb.  Alexandr.  Oratio  tteo'i  cKTTpoi'ojiwv  prcemissa  de 
Magis  et  Stella  Qucestione  (1834): — Comment,  in  Synesii 
Hyinnnm  II  (1842  sq.).  He  was  long  employed  on  a  com- 
plete edition  of  the  hymns  of  Syncsius,  but  did  not  finish 
the  undertaking.  This  was  also  the  case  with  his  last 
important  work,  the  Bibliotheca  Pati-um  Grrec.  Dogmati- 
ca,  a  single  volume,  containing  S.  Athanusii  Opera  L>og- 
m.atica  Selecta,  after  the  text  of  Montfaucon,  being  the 
extent  to  which  it  was  published.  Thilo  was  simply  a 
student  and  an  inqidrer.  He  connected  himself  with 
none  of  the  theological  parties  in  the  Church,  because 
he  saw  much  to  approve  and  something  to  condemn  in 
them  all.  Nor  did  he  found  any  school,  because  he  was 
unable  to  regard  his  own  mind  as  fully  formed.  He 
gave  himself  simply  to  the  work  of  intiuiry,  and  became, 
in  consequence,  one  of  the  most  widely  and  accurately 
learned  men  of  the  modern  Church  within  the  field  of 
his  own  chosen  labors.  He  was,  withal,  a  devout  lover 
of  the  Bible,  a  most  genial  associate  in  the  friendly  cir- 
cle, and  a  profoundly  interested  observer  of  all  impor- 
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tant  events.  He  died  Jlay  17,  1853.  Dryander's  dis- 
course delivered  at  the  tuiitral  ulTlnlo  was  published  at 
Halle  in  1853;  and  a  brief  characterization  oCTliilo  was 
given  by  iMeier  in  the  IJnUi^'chvr  SektionskitUdiy  (1853- 
64);  and  another  in  Can  re  is.- Lea-ikon  d.  (ieyeiaairt 
(1841 ),  iv,  2.  by  Henke.     See  Herzog, Real- Encykioji.  s.  v. 

Thilo,  Wilhelm,  a  rierman  teacher,  was  born  in 
the  year  isoj.  ;ind  died  Fib.  17,  bsTo,  ;u  Hcrlin.  For 
a  number  of  \ears  he  stood  at  the  liead  of  tiie  IJerlin 
seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers,  and  piiblislied, 
Upener  liU  Katechet  (Herlin,  \»A^):—l)as  (/eistliche  Lied 
in  der  ecanrjeL  ]'olkg,ic/iid<'  Ikntgchlamh  (ibiii.  1842;  2d 
ed.  1855) : — Ludu-iy  Uelmbold  nach  Lebeu  und  JHc/iten 
(2d  ed.  lSb(\):—Liiddmdici  KUsuheth  Grdjiii  rnii  .Sc/iinirz- 
biivfi-RitdoUtadt.  Kin  lieitnuj  zur  (Jeschichte  der  ijeistl. 
Dichtung  im  M.Juhrhundert  (ibid.  1855)  : — MeUiiichthon 
ini  Dienste  (in  heilif/er  SchriJ}  (ibid.  18(50) : — J'reussischex 
VolksschuhceKen  nach  (legchiclile  mid  >-il(ifistik  (ibid. 
1867).  See  Zuchold,  Bib!.  TheoL  ii,  1332;  Literarisclier 
Hundweii<er  jVr  das  kal/tol.  JJeutschUind,  18G8,  p.  GO ; 
1870.  p.  48(;.     (B.  1*.) 

Thim'natha  (Josh,  xix,  43).     See  Ti.-mxaii. 

Thionville,  Coincils  oI'"  {Concilia  apnd  T/ieodo- 
■ni,<-rilliii/i ).  Tldonville,  now  known  as  IHedeiihoJhi,  is 
a  town  of  (iermany,  in  Lorraine,  situated  on  the  Moselle; 
and  lias  belonged  in  succession  to  the  counts  of  Luxem- 
burg, to  Burgundy,  Austria,  S])ain,  and  France.  It  was 
ceded  by  the  peace  of  May  10, 1871,  to  Germany.  This 
town  has  been  the  seat  of  three  councils. 

L  Held  in  822;  thirty -two  bisliojis  being  present, 
among  wh<im  were  Aistiiplius  of  Mayence  and  Ebbo  of 
Kheims.  Four  or  five  articles  were  drawn  up  in  defence 
of  ecclesiastical  persons  and  property.  See  Jlansi,  Con- 
ciL  vii,  15 ly. 

n.  Held  in  February.  835 ;  more  than  forty  bishops 
being  present.  All  the  proceedings  against  Louis  le 
Debonnaire  were  declared  to  be  null  and  void,  and  he 
was  conducted  to  the  catliedral  churcii  of  Metz,  and  sol- 
emnly restored  to  his  rights  and  privileges.  This  done, 
the  prelates  returned  to  Thionville,  wliere  Agobard  of 
Lyons  and  Bernard  of  Vieinie,  who  were  absent,  were 
Solemnly  deposed,  together  with  Ebbo  of  Kheims,  who, 
being  present,  himself  consented  to  tlie  sentence,  and 
renounced  the  episcopate.     See  Mansi,  vii,  1G95. 

IIL  Held  in  October,  844,  in  a  place  called  at  pres- 
ent "Just"  (.Judicium) ;  Drogon,  bishop  of  JNIetz.  pre- 
.sided.  In  this  council  Lothaire,  Louis,  and  Charles 
promised  to  observe  brotherly  concord  among  them- 
selves. Six  articles  were  drawn  up,  which  the  princes 
promised  to  observe.  They  are  exhorted,  among  other 
things,  to  live  in  unity  and  brotherly  love;  to  fill  with- 
out delay  the  sees  which,  owing  to  their  quarrels,  had 
remained  vacant;  to  hinder  the  laity  from  appropriat- 
ing to  themselves  the  property  of  the  Church,  etc. — 
Landon,  Mamidl  of  Councils,  s.  v. 

Third  Orders  is  the  name  given  by  Roman  Cath- 
olics to  persons  who  desire  to  lead  a  religious  life  in 
their  homes,  and  yet  have  coiniection  with  some  regu- 
lar order.  The  first  mention  of  such  persons  is  in  1191>, 
in  connection  with  the  Augustines,  though  this  order 
claims  that  it  was  established  much  earlier.  There  are 
third  orders  of  nearly  all  the  principal  orders,  as  of  Do- 
minicans, Minims,  Carmelites,  Trinitarians,  etc.  Their 
members  take  the  vow  of  allegiance  to  the  rules  of  the 
order,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  peqictual  cliastity ; 
have  directors  and  superiors,  yet  live  in  tlie  world,  niar- 
Tv,  and  carry  on  business.  Tlieir  only  distinguishing 
mark  is  a  scajjulary  and  leather  girdle,  but  these  are 
often  worn  under  their  ordinary  dress. 

Thirds,  a  peculiar  arrangement,  imder  Mary  queen 
of  Scots,  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  "The 
barons,"  says  Knox,  "perceiving  that  the  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline was  refused,  presented  to  the  nobility  certain  ar- 
ticles, requiring  idolatry  to  be  suppressed,  the  Kirk  to 
be  planted  with  true  ministers,  and  some  certain  provis- 
ion to  be  made  for  them,  according  to  equity  and  con- 


science. .  .  .  And  so  devised  they  that  the  kirkmen" 
(the  former  clergy)  "shoidd  have  no  intromission  with 
the  two  parts  of  their  benefices"  (that  is,  with  two 
thirds),  "and  that  the  third  part  should  be  lifted  up  by  , 
such  men  as  thereto  should  be  a|)pointed,  for  such  uses 
as  in  the  acts  are  more  fully  expressed."  The  result 
was  that  two  thirds  of  the  benefices  were  retained  by  the 
])o]iish  clergy,  and  the  remaining  third  handed  to  a  col- 
lector tor  the  queen.  The  ministers  and  sii])erintcnd- 
ents  were  to  have  a  sum  modified  for  their  support,  and 
the  surplus  was  to  become  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
crown.  Thus  very  little  was  left  for  the  ministers  of 
the  Kirk.     See  Eatlie,  Eccles.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Thirl'wall.CoxNOP,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman  and 
historian,  was  born  at  Stepney,  ^liddlisex.  Fib.  1 1.  1797. 
His  precocity  was  so  great  that  his  father  published  for 
him,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  a  volume  of  his  compositions, 
Priinilice,  or  Essays  and  Poems  on  Wtrious  Subjects 
(1809).  He  took  the  Craven  and  Bell  scholarships  at 
Triinty  College,  Cambridge,  1815;  graduated  as  senior 
chancellor's  medallist,  1818;  became  tutor  and  fellow; 
and  was  called  to  tlie  bar  in  1825.  In  1828  he  entered 
the  Church,  and  became  rector  of  Kirby-under-Dale, 
Yorkshire.  For  several  years  he  was  examiner  for  the 
classical  tripos  at  Cambridge,  classical  examiner  in  the 
University  of  London,  and  visitor  of  St.  David's  College, 
Lampeter.  He  was  created  bisliop  of  St.  David's  in 
1840,  which  office  he  resigned  in  June,  1874.  He  died 
Jidy  27,  1875.  He  published  a  number  of  sermons, 
charges,  letters,  addresses,  and  essays,  which,  with  oth- 
er writings,  were  issued  under  the  title  of  Literary  and 
Theohiijical  Remains,  edited  by  canon  IVrowne  (Lond. 
1875-6, 3  vols.). 

Thirst  (X'm,  diipoc)  is  a  painful  natural  sensation 
occasioned  by  the  absence  of  moistening  liquors  from  the 
stomach.  As  this  sensation  is  acconqianied  by  vehe- 
ment desire,  the  terra  is  sometimes  used  in  Scripture,  in 
a  moral  sense,  for  a  mental  desire,  as  in  Jer.  ii,  25,  '■  With- 
hold thy  throat  from  thirst;  but  thou  saidst,  I  loved 
strangers,  and  after  them  Avill  I  go;"  in  other  words, 
"I  desire  the  commission  of  sin — I  thirst  for  criminal 
indulgence."  ]Matt.  v,  6,  "  Blessed  are  they  who  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness."  I'sa.  xliii,2,  "My  soul 
thirstelh  for  God."  The  same  figure  is  employed  in  the 
discourse  of  our  Lord  with  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
"Whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  which  I  shall  give 
him  shall  never  thirst,"  an  allnsifm  which  the  woman 
mistook  as  if  intended  of  natural  water,  drawn  froin 
some  spring  ]iossessing  peculiar  properties  (John  iii,  14). 
— Calmet.     See  Huncer. 

Thirty  -  nine  Articles.  See  Artici.ks,  The 
Tntin'v-Mxi:. 

Thirty  Years' War,  The,  a  German  political  and 
religious  conflict,  was  not  properly  one  war,  but  rather 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  wars  (1G18-48),  in  Ger- 
many. Austria,  most  of  the  Catholic  princes  of  Ger- 
many, and  Spain  were  engaged  on  one  side  throughout, 
but  against  different  antagonists. 

1.  Causes  of  the  War. — F'or  the  influences  which  led 
to  this  struggle  we  must  look  back  to  the  IGtli  century, 
when  CJermany  was  divided  into  two  parties  by  the 
Reformation.  Under  Maurice  of  Saxony,  Protestantism 
became  triumphant,  and  by  the  Peace  of  Augsburg 
(1555)  each  State  was  allowed  to  prescribe  the  form  of 
worship  within  its  bounds,  and  subjects  were  allowed  to 
move  from  those  states  where  their  worship  was  pro- 
hiliited  to  those  in  which  it  was  not.  There  still  re- 
mained many  unsettled  questions  which  provoked  strife. 
To  guard  against  the  future  apjiropriation  of  prelacies 
i>v  Protestants,  the  Catholic  party,  against  the  priWest 
of  the  Lutheran  members  of  the  (liet,  inserted  an  article 
by  which  all  prelates  who  should  thereafter  alyiire  Ca- 
tholicism were  to  forfeit  their  benefices.  Another  mat- 
ter of  dispute  was  the  desire  to  secure  for  Protestants 
the  right  of  worship  in  Catholic  states.  The  Catholics 
refused  to  admit  such  an  article,  and  all  that  could  be 
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gained  was  a  personal  declaration  to  this  effect  from 
the  emperor's  brother, Ferdinand,  who  presided  over  the 
diet  at  Augsburg.  Under  the  reign  of  Maximilian 
(1564-76)  Protestantism  sjjread  in  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
and  Austria  proper;  but  under  his  successor,  Kndolf  II 
(lo76-1612),  there  was  a  reaction.  Swayed  Ijy  the  Jes- 
uits and  the  court  of  Spain,  he  proceeded  to  restrict,  and 
even  to  abolish,  Protestant  worship. 

2.  First  Star/e  of  the  War. — Thoroughly  aroused,  the 
Protestant  princes  formed  the  Evangelical  Union  at  An- 
hansen,  in  Franconia,  May  4.  1608,  under  the  lead  of  the 
elector-palatine,  Frederick  IV.  The  rival  union  of  the 
Catholic  powers,  under  the  leadership  of  the  didce  of 
Bavaria,  followed,  July  11,  I601>.  The  Bohemians  had 
forced  from  Rudolf  an  etiict  of  toleration  {Majestdts- 
br if f ),  J u\y  11,1609,  which  guaranteed  them  religious 
liberty;  but  his  successor,  Matthias,  having  signed  it 
upon  his  accession,  appointed  his  cousin  Ferdinand  of 
Styria  his  heir.  Ferdinand,  educated  by  the  Jesuits, 
had  taken  an  oath  to  exterminate  Protestantism  from 
his  kingdom;  and  immediately  upon  his  accession,  in 
1617,  persecutions  began.  Two  Protestant  churches,  in 
Klostergraben  and  Braunau,  having  been  pulled  down, 
a  lawsuit  was  instituted,  and  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  authorities.  An  appeal  to  the  emper- 
or only  elicited  a  harsh  reply,  which  aroused  the  Prot- 
estants, who,  under  the  leadership  of  count  Thurn,  pen- 
etrated into  the  Castle  of  Prague  (^lay  "23, 1618),  tiirew 
the  imperial  councillors  out  of  the  window,  and  organ- 
ized a  general  rising.  They  routed  tlie  imperial  troops, 
and  actually  besieged  the  em])eror  in  Vienna.  Frederick, 
whose  sole  allies  were  Bohemians,  Moravians^  Hunga- 
rians, and  a  Piedmontese  contingent  of  3000,  was  op- 
posed by  a  well-appointed  army  of  30,000  under  duke 
Maximilian,  and  totally  routed  at  Weissenberg,  Nov.  8, 
1620.  The  military  operations  of  count  Mansfeld  and 
Cliristian  of  Brunswick,  and  the  forced  cession  of  large 
portions  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  to  Bethlem  Ga- 
bor,  did  much  to  equalize  the  success  of  the  antagonistic 
parties. 

3.  Second  Star/e  of  the  Wen: — The  fearful  tyranny  of 
Ferdinand  over  all  the  Protestants  in  his  dominions, 
Hungary  excepted,  drove  them  to  despair,  and  pro- 
longed the  war.  Christian  IV  of  Deimiark,  smarting 
under  some  injuries  inflicted  upon  him  by  tlie  emperor, 
and  aided  by  a  British  subsidy,  came  to  the  relief  of  his 
German  coreligionists  in  1624.  Holland  aided  with 
troops,  and  Christian  of  Brunswick  and  INIansfeld  reap- 
peared in  the  field.  In  April,  1626,  Mansfeld's  army 
was  nearly  annihilated  by  Wallenstein  at  Dessau,  while 
in  August  Tilly  overwhelmed  the  king  of  Denmark  at 
Lutter.  This  victory  was  followed  up  by  Wallenstein, 
who  drove  the  Danes  into  Jutland  and  extended  his  op- 
erations to  the  Baltic.  Christian  IV  was  compelled  by 
the  Peace  of  Lubeck,  May  22,  1629,  to  withdraw  alto- 
gether from  the  contest.  Here,  again,  the  war  might 
have  ended ;  but  Ferdinand,  on  March  6,  1629,  issued 
the  Edict  of  Restitution,  ordering  that  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal estates  secularized  since  1552  should  be  returned  to 
the  Church,  and  all  immediate  sees  lield  by  Protestants 
transferred  to  Roman  Catholic  prelates.  Brandenburg, 
Saxony,  Hesse,  jMagdeburg,  and  other  states  protested, 
but  the  edict  was  carried  out  by  force  in  all  the  impe- 
rial cities;  and  Tilly  was  ordered  to  move  northward 
and  crush  every  attempt  at  resistance.  At  this  junct- 
ure Gustavus  Adolphus  came  to  the  rescue  of  German 
Protestantism,  and  thus  began  the 

4.  Third  Stage  of  the  War. — Gustavus  landed  on  the 
island  of  Usedom,  in  June,  1630,  and  drove  away  the  im- 
perial garrisons  from  Pomeraniaand  Mecklenburg,  where 
he  reinstated  the  expelled  princes.  He  tlien  formed 
alliances  with  Hesse,  Saxe  -  Weimar,  Magdeburg,  and 
France ;  and  was  afterwards  joined  by  the  electors  of 
Brandenburg  and  Saxony.  With  tliese  last  allies  he 
joined  battle  with  Tilly  at  Breitenfeld,  Sept.  17,  1631, 
and  nearly  annihilated  his  army.  Defeating  Tilly  the 
second  time,  April  15,  1632,  on  the  Lech,  Gustavus  and 


Frederick  V  entered  ^lunich.  Wallenstein  was  recalled, 
and,  after  a  few  months'  waiting,  the  battle  of  Liitzen 
was  fought,  Nov.  16,  1632,  in  which  Gustavus  fell,  but 
Wallenstein  was  defeated.  The  death  of  Gustavus 
Adoliihus  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Protestants,  though 
the  genius  and  indefatigable  zeal  of  liis  chancellor,  Ox- 
enstierna,  and  the  superior  ability  of  the  Swedish  gen- 
erals, preserved  the  advantages  they  had  gained,  till 
the  crushing  defeat  of  Bernard  of  Weimar  at  Nordling- 
en,  Sept.  6,  1634,  restored  to  the  emperor  a  preponder- 
ating influence  in  (Germany.  Saxony  now  made  peace 
at  Prague,  May  30,  1635,  obtaining  such  satisfactory 
terms  for  the  Lutherans  that  the  treaty  was,  within 
three  months,  adhered  to  by  all  the  princes  of  that  sect. 
The  Calvinists  were  left  to  tlieir  fate.  Sweden,  how- 
ever, resolved  to  continue  the  struggle,  and  Oxenstier- 
na  propitiated  Richelieu  by  giving  him  the  direction  of 
the  war.  Baner  led  the  Swedes  into  Germany,  and  won 
the  great  battle  of  Wittstock,  Sept.  24, 1636.  "  Upon  his 
death,  in  1641,  he  was  succeeded  by  Torstensson,  who 
made  the  Swedish  arms  a  terror  throughout  Germany. 
Conde  and  Turenne  led  the  French  to  victory  over  the 
leaguers  on  the  Rhine,  until  at  last  the  emperor  was  de- 
serted by  all  his  allies  except  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
whose  territories  were  alreadv  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
Turenne  and  Wrangel.  Preliminaries  had  been  ar- 
ranged for  negotiations  as  early  as  1641.  but  it  was  not 
until  Oct.  24,  1648,  that  the  Peace  of  AVestphalia  was 
concluded  at  Minister. 

5.  Results  of  the  War. — These,  ecclesiastically  con- 
sidered, were  that  the  possession  of  the  ecclesiastical 
benefices  was  placed  on  the  basis  of  Jan.  1, 1624 ;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Palatinate,  Baden,  Durlach,  and  Wiir- 
temberg,  the  Catholics  were  obliged  to  accept  1618  as 
the  normal  year.  An  age  of  greater  toleration  was  in- 
troduced into  Germany.  In  all  religious  tpiestions  the 
Protestants  secured  an  equality  with  the  Catholics, 
and  gained  equal  weight  in  the  diet  and  high  courts  of 
the  empire.  The  Peace  of  Westphalia  terminated  the 
religious  wars  of  Euro[ie,  and  thus  became  an  important 
landmark  in  its  history.     See  Westphalia.  PilACe  ok. 

For  literature  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  see  Cust.  Lives 
of  the  Warriors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (Lond.  1865) ; 
lianke,  Geschichte  Wallcnsteins  ( Leips.  1869)  ;  Stieve, 
Ursprung  des  dreissigjahrigen  Kritges  (Munich,  1875), 
vol.  i;  and  similar  sketches  by  Menzel  (Breslau,  1835- 
39,3  vols.),  Flathe  (  1840),  Mebold  (  1840),  Barthold 
(1842),  Heilman  (1851),  Klopp  (1861),  Hausser  (1862), 
Gindely  (Prague,  1869),  Gardner  (Lond.  1874). 

This'be  (Bi'<t/3»/  v.  r.  OilSt]),  a  name  found  only  in 
Tob.  1,  2,  as  that  of  a  city  of  Naphtali  from  which  To- 
bit's  ancestor  had  been  carried  captive  by  the  Assyrians. 
The  real  interest  of  the  name  resides  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  maintained  by  some  interpreters  (Hiller,6'«ow.  p.  236, 
947  ;  Reland,  Pa/rest.  p.  1035)  to  be  the  place  which  had 
the  glory  of  giving  birth  to  Elijah  (q.  v.)  the  Tishhite. 
This,  however,  is,  at  the  best,  very  questionable,  and 
derives  its  main  support  from  the  fact  that  the  word 
employed  in  1  Kings  xvii,  1  to  denote  the  relation  of 
Elijah  to  Gilead,  if  pointed  as  it  now  stands  in  the  re- 
ceived Hebrew  text,  signities  that  he  was  not  a  native 
of  Gilead,  but  merely  a  resident  there,  and  came  origi- 
nalh'  from  a  different  and  foreign  district.  But  it  is 
also  possible  to  point  the  word  so  that  the  sentence  shall 
mean  "from  Tishbi  of  (iilead,"  in  which  case  all  rela- 
tion between  the  great  prophet  and  Thisbe  of  Naphtali 
at  once  falls  to  the  ground.  There  is,  however,  a  truly 
singular  variation  in  the  texts  of  the  passage  in  Tobit, 
a  glance  at  which  (on  the  following  page)  will  show 
how  hazardous  it  is  to  base  any  definite  topographical 
conclusions  upon  it. 

Assuming  that  Thisbe.  and  not  Thibe,  is  the  correct 
reading  of  the  name,  it  has  been  conjectured  (apparent- 
ly for  the  first  time  by  Keil,  Comm.  iiber  die  Konige,  p. 
247)  that  it  originated  in  an  erroneous  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word  '^3  w'n'S,  which  word,  in  fact,  occurs  in  the 
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Out  of  Thi!*l>e  which]  Oiii  ol'  the  iribe  aud 
is  at  the  right  hand  city  of  Nephthali 
of  that  citv  which  i?^  which  is  in  the  upper 
called  properly  Neph-  parts  of  Galilee  above 
ihali  iu  Galilee  above  Kaasson,  behind  the 
Aser.*  [Maifi.  or  Ke-  road  which  leads  to 
desh  of  Nepiitliali  in, the  west,  having'  on 
Galilee,  Jndj;.  iv,  C]  the  left  hand  the  city 
of Sephei 

*  i.  e.  probably 
Hazor. 


Skpti'*gint 


Out  of  Thisl)e  which 
is  at  the  ritrht  hand 
of  Kiidios  of  Neph- 
thaleiin  in  Galilee 
above  Aser. 


Rev 


Greek  Text. 


Vktl's  La 


Out  of  Thibe  which  i  Out  of  the  city  of  Bihil 
*  at  the  right  hand  which  is  on  the  right 
f  Kudiou  of  Neph- hand  of  Edisse,  a  city  iif 
lialeiin  ill  Upper  Gal- Neplitlialini  in  Upper 
lee  above  Asser,  be-lGalilee  overagjiinst  Naa 


iiid  the  setting  sun 
n  the  right  of  Pho- 
or  (I'eor). 


son,  behind  the  road 
which  leads  to  the  west 
on  the  left  of  Knphaiii. 

[AnotherMS.  reads  Ge- 
briel,  Cydisciis,  and  Ka- 
phaini,  "fir  Bihil,  Edisse, 
aud  Kapliain.] 


Hebrew  version  of  the  passage,  and  may  be  pointed  in 
two  ways,  so  as  to  mean  eitlier  "from  the  inhabitants 
of."  or  '•  from  Tislibi,"  i.  e.  Tliisbc.  The  reverse  sugges- 
tion, in  respect  of  the  same  word  in  1  Kings  xvii,  1,  has 
also  been  made.  See  TisimrrK.  But  this,  though  very 
ingenious,  and  quite  within  the  bound's  of  possibility,  is 
at  present  a  mere  conjecture,  since  none  of  .the  texts 
support  it,  and  there  is  no  other  evidence  in  its  favor. 

No  name  resembling  Thisbe  or  Thibe  has  been  yet 
encountered  in  the  neigliborhood  of  Kcdesor  Safed,  but 
it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  minute  detini- 
tion  of  the  Latin  and  Hevised  Greek  texts— equalled  in 
the  sacred  booics  only  by  the  well-known  description  of 
the  position  of  Siiiloh  in  Judg.  xxi,  19 — can  be  mere  in- 
vention.— Smith. 

Thistle  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  of  two  Heb. 
and  one  Gr.  word:  1.  "I'ill^!  ddiddr,  any  thorny  plant, 
especially  of  the  weed-like  sort ;  always  collectively  iu 
parallelism  with  ]'ip,  /cots,  "  thorn"  (Gen.  iii,  18;  Hos. 
X,  8);  2.  nin,  ckdach,  a  stronger  or  hook- like  thorny 
bush  (2  Kings  xiv,  9;  2  Chron.  xxv,  18;  Job  xxxi.40; 
elsewhere  "thorn,"  etc.);  3.  rpi^oXoQ,  a  thive-pronf/<d 
thorn,  the  caltrop  (IMatt.  vii,  16;  "brier,"  Heb.  vi,  8). 
The  tendency  of  all  vegetation  in  Palestine  to  run  into 
s]iines,  noticeable  in  the  merest  weeds  as  well  as  in 
trees,  is  a  suiiject  of  remark  to  all  travellers  (see  Hack- 
ett.  Il'iisf.  of  Script.  \).  V2G).  The  thistle  (a  common 
name  for  various  genera,  especially  Curduiix  cirninn, 
etc.)  grows  abundantly  iu  most  countries,  and  is  a  small 
plant:  but  in  the  warm  air  of  Palestine,  and  in  rich  soils 
like  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  large  and  luxuriant 
thistle  will  overtop  the  mounted  horseman.  On  the 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Rama,  Hasselijuist  {Travels,  p. 
280)  found  six  different  sorts;  and  in  the  south  of  Ju- 
daea, in  the  course  of  one  afternoon,  Messrs.  JM'Cheyne 


Arabian  Thistle  (Carduttn  ArahicriK). 


and  Bonar  counted  ten  or  eleven  species.  Miss  Beau- 
fort speaks  of  giant  thistles  of  the  height  of  a  inan  on 
horseback,  which  she  saw  near  the  ruins  of  FelliAm 
(Ef/i/pti(in  Sep.  and  Syrian  S/n-ines.  ii,  4b.  50).  "The 
most  common  species  of  this  weed  in  Palestine  are,  A'o- 
tobasis  Si/riaca,  a  .tall  flowering  pink  thistle  with  jiow- 
erful  spines;  Scolymus  muculaliis,  a  very  noxious  plant, 
with  a  bright-orange  flower:  and  Carthemns  oxycantha, 
another  yellow-flowering  thistle,  whose  formidable  spines 
inflict  irritating  wounds,  like  the  sting  of  a  poisonous 
insect"  (Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  42-i  sq.).  See 
Thorn. 

Thiven,  Synod  of.  was  held  by  Nierses,  the  first 
bisho|i,  or  cathidiciis,  of  the  Armenian  Church,  in  A.D. 
536.  It  was  called  through  the  influence  of  the  Persian 
ruler  Chosroes,  who  desired  the  separation  of  his  Chris- 
tian subjects  from  the  Christians  of  the  Roman  empire. 
At  the  synod  the  Monophysite  system  was  confirmed, 
and  the  anathema  pronounced  on  the  Chalcedonian 
council.     See  Neander,  Hist,  of  the  Chui-ch,  i,  553. 

Tholiick,  Fhikdkich  AtTCiUsx  Gottgktkeit.  one 
of  the  greatest  Protestant  divines  of  Germany,  was  born 
at  Breslau,  March  30.  1799,  of  humble  parentage.  He 
continued  at  school  till  twelve  years  of  age,  wlien  he 
was  set  to  learn  his  father's  trade,  which  was  that  of  a 
goldsmith.  It  is  said  that  he  had  till  late  years  a  ring 
which  he  himself  had  made.  Still  he  hated  the  trade 
so  much  that  he  determined  to  get  back  to  study.  He 
soon  found  his  way  to  the  gymnasium,  from  which  he 
graduated  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  His  diligence  was  so 
great  that  he  almost  destroyed  his  sight,  so  that  at  times 
he  has  l)oen  on  the  verge  of  blindness.  For  a  while  he 
remained  at  the  University  of  Breslau,  but  afterwards 
went  to  Berlin.  In  some  way  or  other  a  taste  for  Orien- 
tal literature  was  awakened  in  him.  and  he  sought  from 
Prof.  Kosegarten  (then  of  Greifswalde,  but  from  1817 
till  182-1:  professor  at  Jena),  who  was  a  great  Oriental 
scholar,  the  means  to  carry  on  such  studies.  Prelate 
von  Dietz,  another  distinguished  Orientalist,  took  such 
an  interest  in  him  as  to  adopt  him  as  his  son :  and  when 
the  jirelate  died.  Von  Altenstein  secured  for  him  all  need- 
ful sup[)ort.  He  went  soon  after  to  Jena,  where  he  stud- 
ied under  his  benefactor,  Kosegarten,  and  graduated  as 
doctor  of  iihilosojiliy.  He  always  looked  back  upon 
these  Oriental  studies  with  delight,  and  said  on  Dec.  1, 
1870  (the  evening  before  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
apiiointment  as  professor),  in  answer  to  a  congratulatory 
address  from  Jena,  "  Yon  may  be  assured,  my  friends, 
that  when  I  look  back  upon  these  studies,  it  is  not  with 
feelings  like  those  with  which  one  recollects  a  forsaken 
love,  but  rather  with  those  felt  towards  one  that  still  in- 
flames and  fills  my  spirit  with  youthful  enthusiasm,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  calls  up  a  grateful  remembrance  of 
Prof.  Kosegarten  of  Jena,  who  so  lovingly  encouraged 
and  helped  me  on  in  the  path  of  these  studies."  Tho- 
luck's  progress  in  Oriental  lore  is  proved  In'  three  works 
which  he  iiuhlished,  two  of  which  are  learned  produc- 
tions. The  first  was  written  in  1821,  from  Turkish, 
Persian,  and  Arabic  MSS.,  and  entitled  Svf sinus  sire 
Theosophia  rers<n-im  Pantheistica,  quam  e  MSS.  Bi- 
bliothecie  Re(/i(e  Berolinensis  Persicis,  A  rabicis,  Turcicis 
emit  et  illitstravit  (Berolini.  1821).  The  second  was 
more  popidar,  and  appeared  in  1825  with  the  title  An 
Antholoyy  of  the  Oriental  .Mystic  Poems,  n-ith  an  Intro- 
duction on  the  Mystics  Generally,  and  the  Eastern  in  Par- 
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ticulm;  The  third  of  these  works  appeared  in  1826,  and 
was  one  of  learning — Speculations  Dj't/ic  Later  Oriental- 
ists respecting  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Wliile  at  Berlin,  the  great  crisis  in  his  religions  life 
was  approaching,  and  actually  took  place.  In  order  to 
understand  this,  it  is  necessary  carefully  to  read  his 
work  Sin  and  Redemption,  or  the  True  Consecration  of 
a  Sceptic.  This  was  published  in  1825,  and  was,  in  ef- 
fect, a  refutation  of  De  Wette's  Theodore,  or  the  Conse- 
cration of  the  Sceptic.  It  describes  the  conversion  of 
two  young  theologians,  Julius  and  Guido,  who  were,  no 
doubt,  Dr.  Julius  Miiller  and  the  writer  himself.  Tliis 
work  was  written  in  three  weeks,  and,  like  many  books 
written  off-hand,  it  has  had  remarkable  success.  Still 
more  insight  into  Tholuck's  spiritual  life  is  caught  in 
his  address  on  the  evening  preceding  the  jubilee  of 
December,  1870.  A  few  of  its  thoughts  may  here  be 
reproduced,  for  they  furnish  the  key  to  his  extraordi- 
nary success  in  winning  souls  to  Christ: 

"Those  whom  I  see  around  me  are  not  merely  ray  pu- 
pils,normy  admirers,but  my  friends — my  friends  in  Christ, 
many  of  them  also  my  children  in  Christ,  whom  I  have  also 
borne  with  much  pain.  My  course  has  l)een  designated  a 
siiccessful  life  mitong  youth.  I  have  had  not  merely  to 
water  like  Apollos,  but  to  plant  with  Paul,  and  introduce 
new  life  into  dead,  corrupt,  and  wayward  youthful  hearts. 
But  this  can  only  be  where  the  spirit  of  tire  is  the  beam 
of  a  divine  influence  from  God.  Nothing  Alls  me  more 
with  adoring  wonder  than  to  think  how  this  spirit  of  lire 
has  ever  been  siven  to  me  since  the  hour  when  I  received 
the  baptit-m  of  tire  from  above.  From  the  age  of  seven- 
teen I  have  always  asked  myself,  '  What  is  the  chief  end 
of  man's  lifef  I  could  never  pei>uade  myself  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  was  this  end.  Just  then  God 
broM^iht  me  into  contact  with  a  venerable  saint  who  lived 
ill  fellowship  with  Christ,  and  from  that  time  /  have  had 
but  one  passion,  and  that  is  Christ,  and  Christ  alone.  Ev- 
ery one  out  of  Christ  I  look  upon  as  a  fortress  which  I 
iiiiist  stonn  and  win.  I  was  in  my  eiirhteenih  year  when 
the  Lord  save  me  my  first  convert.  He  was  an  artilleiy 
officer,  a  Jew,  a  wild  creature,  without  rest ;  but  soon  he 
became  such  a  true  follower  of  Christ  that  he  put  me  to 
shame.  And  when  I  look  back  upon  the  thousands  of 
youths  whose  hearts  have  opened  up  under  my  influence, 
I  can  only  say  the.  Lord  hath  done  if.  In  working  thus  to 
save  souls,  my  life  has  been  one  of  joy  rather  than  toil. 
Among  the  students  were  many  frivolous,  careless  ones. 
I  just  now  remeinber  one  wliom  a  mother  laid  on  my 
heart,  but  who  soon  fell  amonjr  companions  who  led  him 
astray,  so  that  he  could  be  found  at  home  only  at  six  in 
the  morniu<).  More  than  once  I  have  visited  him  at  that 
hour,  and  also  in  prison,  but  all  seemed  in  vain,  till  one 
day  in  the  sermon  I  said,  'Ah,  yes,  we  preachers  should 
have  hard  work  were  it  not  that  we  have  one  in  league 
with  us  in  every  heart,  even  the  most  careless,  that  says, 
while  we  are  preachers,  "Well,  the  preacher  is  right."' 
The  next  evening  I  received  a  letter  from  him,  in  which 
he  promised  to  t;ive  up  evil  and  enter  upon  a  new  life. 
Alas  I  four  or  live  days  later  a  card  came  from  him  with 
only  these  words — '  Tholuck  is  sighing,  Tholiick  is  praii- 
ing,  but  I  am  drinking  like  a  brute.''  Yet  my  labor  was 
not  in  vain,  for  he  is  now  a  noted  preacher  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  And  what  a  number  of  those  who  were  once 
n\}'  students  have  risen  up  and  can  now  say,  each  one,  like 
myself, '  [  have  but  one  passion,  and  that  is  Christ,  and 
Christ  alone!' " 

Happy  the  veteran  saint  and  scholar  who  could,  in  a 
green  old  age,  look  back  upon  such  labors!  He  had  all 
the  more  contidence  in  the  power  of  Christianity  from 
having  felt  it  in  his  own  heart.  When  he  left  the 
gymnasium  to  enter  the  university,  his  oration  was  on 
The  Superiority  of  MohanimedaHism  orer  Christianity. 
He  was  especially  prejudiced  against  experimental 
Christianity,  which  was  then  called  Pietism  and  iNIysti- 
cism.  He  thought  it  checked  all  vigor  of  action  and 
freedom  of  thought,  and  impressed  on  every  counte- 
nance the  pale  hue  of  death,  and  that  all  who  adopted 
it  must  turn  their  view  from  the  lioinidless  magnifi- 
cence of  the  starry  heavens  and  dwell  in  the  damp  and 
gloom  of  a  catacomb.  Neander  exerted  a  great  indu- 
cnee  on  him  for  good,  but  it  was  especially  baron  von 
Kottwitz  who  was  the  instrument  of  his  conversion,  as 
well  as  of  his  friends  Olshausen,  Julius  Muller,  and  liich- 
ard  Hot  he. 

On  Dec.  2,  1820,  Tholuck  passed  his  examination  as 
licentiate  of  theology  at  the  Berlin  University.  This 
was  a  daring  step,  fur  he  then  suffered  from  a  complaint 


which,  according  to  three  |ihysicians  whom  he  consult- 
ed at  the  reipiest  of  baron  von  Kottwitz,  was  to  end  in 
speedy  death.  But  a  young  physician,  without  curing 
him,  removed  the  imminent  danger,  and  he  could  go  on 
in  his  work.  Through  the  considerateness  and  liberal- 
ity of  the  Prussian  government,  he  went  to  England  in 
1825,  and  spent  nearly  a  year  there  in  travels  uiuler- 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  )>rosecuting  scientific  researches. 
On  his  return  to  Berlin  in  182(),  he  was  called  to  till  the 
chair  of  ordinary  theology  at  Halle,  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Knapp.  Notwithstanding  his  promotion 
to  the  position  of  extraordinary  professor  of  theology  at 
Berlin,  so  deeply  was  he  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  in- 
terested in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  Francke  at 
Halle  that  the  daily  longing  of  his  heart  was  that  he 
might  be  transferred  to  the  university  founded  by  him. 
"Ever}'  day,"  says  he,"  I  ])rayed  to  God  that  he  might 
be  pleased  to  call  me  to  that  place  where,  a  hundred 
years  before,  August  H.  Francke  had  built  his  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  had,  by  his  addresses  both  from  the  pulpit 
and  from  the  chair,  gathered  a  faithful  commmiity, 
teaching  that  the  first  stage  on  the  way  to  the  tree  of 
knowledge  was  by  the  tree  of  life."  His  prayer  was  an- 
swered, the  mantle  of  Francke  fell  upon  him,  and,  by  a 
remarkable  coincidence  of  rrovidcnce,  after  laboring  as 
his  successor  for  nK)re  than  fifty  years,  his  burial  took 
place  within  one  day  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
burial  of  Francke,  and  the  passage  selected  as  the  text 
of  the  preacher  at  the  obsecjuies  of  Francke  served  the 
same  purpose  at  the  funeral  of  Tholuck — "  Lord,  it  is 
done  as  thou  hast  commanded."  from  the  Gospel  for 
the  .Sunday  (.Inne  10)  on  which  Tholuck  died. 

The  state  of  things  which  he  found  when  he  went  to 
Halle  in  1826  is  described  by  himself  as  follows : 

"It  is  universally  known  how  a  dead  orthodoxy  had, 
throughout  the  17th  century,  been  predominant  in  Ger- 
man churches  and  universities.  .  .  .  Almost  thrmighont 
the  breadth  of  the  country  the  tendency  to  'rationnlism,' 
as  it  was  termed,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, had  taken  an  uncontested  possession  of  the  pulpits 
and  academical  chairs.  ...  At  Halle  there  had  been  but 
one  single  man  (Prof.  Knapp)  who,  feebly  indeed,  and  se- 
cretly enough,  dared  to  resist  all-powerfnl  Uatioiialism. 
Out  of  nine  hundred  students  he  found  five  who,  being  re- 
vived by  the  aid  of  a  Christian  craftsman,  believed  in  the 
diviiuty  of  Christ.  They  were  called  the  'idiotic  ortho- 
dox:' they  were  the  few,  the  little  ones,  faint-hearted, 
weak,  and  not  gifted,  and  over  against  them  the  great 
multitude  of  the  gifted,  active,  and  assiduous  students. 
The  body  of  the  academic  teachers,  in  agreement  with  the 
whole  ma.ss  of  the  students,  had  sent  a  petition  to  the 
minister  of  state  for  ecclesiastic;d  aff'airs  against  my  ap- 
pointment to  a  professorship  at  Halle.  That  was  the  most 
trying  period  of  my  life,  iu  which  I  learned  seeking  and 
pursiuug  love." 

Such  was  the  state  of  Germany,  its  Established  Church, 
and  its  institutions  when  Tholuck  was  called  to  Halle. 
Hegel,  who,  as  a  philosophical  lecturer,  had  imbibed 
Christian  principles  in  the  religious  atmosphere  of  Ber- 
lin, urged  Tholuck,  in  his  parting  words,  that  he  should 
'•deal  a  death-blow  to  the  bald  rationalism  prevalent  at 
Halle."  This  was  no  easy  task,  considering  that  Ge- 
senius  and  Wegscheider  had  such  wonderful  influence 
there. 

Tholuck's  position  was,  therefore,  at  first  exceedingly 
difficult  in  this  reign  of  rationalism.  He  was  scouted, 
hated,  and  ridiculed  as  a  pietist,  mystic,  fanatic,  Phari- 
see, etc. ;  but  he  persevered,  and  (iod  most  richly  blessed 
his  labors.  A  radical  revolution  has  been  wn)nght  in 
Halle,  so  far  as  theology  is  concerned.  The  Rev.  L. 
Witte,  one  of  his  pnjnls,  who  represented  hiin  at  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  in  1873,  at  New  York,  and  read 
the  paper  he  had  prepared  on  Evaufjelical  Theology  in 
Germany,  says, 

"We  know  that,  in  a  great  meastne,  the  wholesome 
change  from  rationalism  to  f;iith  which  has  been  granted 
to  our  native  country  within  the  last  fifty  years  is,  next  to 
God's  grace,  owing  to  the  restless  zeal  of  this  'miles 
Christi,'  a  genuine  good  knitrht  without  fear  and  without 
reproach.  In  d;irk  and  dreary  days  he  has  orallautly  borne 
disgrace  for  Christ 's.sake.  He,  a  sinirle  man,  has  won  the 
field  in  the  University  of  Halle;  and  all  his  colleagues,  one 
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by  one,  hnve  been  forced  to  yield  to  his  snpeiiority  of 
Chiistiiiii  ener-ry  and  knowledire.  But,  more  than  tliat, 
tliinis^ands  npouthousaudb  tall  liini  tlieir  spiritual  falhei', 
their  fatlier  lu  Christ." 

Tholuck  verilied  the  proiibetic  words  of  Prof.  Hefrel, 
drew  tlie  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  i;ave  liald  rationalism 
its  (leath-lilow  in  the  University  of  Halle,  it  was  cmly 
with  the  chancre  of  irovernmcnt  and  ministry  in  Trussia 
in  1810  that  I  holuck's  intliienee  assumed  great  dimen- 
.sioiis.  Frederick  William  IV  and  the  minister  of  wor- 
ship, Eiehhoni.  h)oked  upon  his  theolojiy  as  one  which 
avoided  all  extremes  and  yet  held  the  faitli  firmly. 
They  considered  it  the  only  jnsliliable  form.  When 
vacancies  were  to  be  tilled  in  the  I'rnssian  universities, 
his  advice  was  always  valued,  whether  it  had  been  for- 
mally asked  or  voluntarily  jjroposed.  Under  the  minis- 
ter Von  IJaumer,  his  intluence  rather  declined;  but  under 
the  succeeding  minister,  Von  Miihler,  it  aecpiired  itsold 
power  and  dimensions,  and  many  of  the  appointments 
of  that  time  were  suggested  by  him.  His  earnest  la- 
bor for  personal  and  experimental  religion  caused  him 
to  view  with  mildness  smaller  departures  from  ecclesias- 
tical orthodoxy.  Divine  truth  was  in  his  eyes  too  sub- 
lime to  be  sharply  and  exactly  delined  in  formuke.  In 
his  True  Congecrulion  of  tht  .Sccjiiic,  he  does  not  even 
Stiffly  demand  an  exi^ress  belief  in  the  personality  of 
(.lod  if  the  self-consciousness  and  existence  of  the  Di- 
vine Being  are  admitted.  Sternly  to  insist  ujion  creeds 
seemed  to  him  a  dejiarture  from  the  faith.  In  his  ser- 
mons he  despised  all  rhetoric  and  dis|  lay  of  learning. 
There  were,  however,  ti.-ishes  of  appeal  that  cut  into  the 
heart  like  lightning.  And  then  his  life,  so  warm  and 
tender  and  loving,  made  him  a  universal  favorite  with 
his  students.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  exerted  an  al- 
most fascinating  iiiHuence  over  them.  Indeed,  he  looked 
npon  jiersonal  effort  among  students  as  his  peculiar  call- 
ing. Every  day  he  spent  two  hours  in  walking,  and 
generally  had  one  or  two  with  him,  with  whom  he 
engaged  in  pleasant  but  earnest  conversation.  This 
gave  him,  after  a  time,  such  an  extensive  psychological 
knowledge  that  he  coukl  easily  find  an  entrance  to  the 
hearts  of  those  whom  he  would  save.  Tholuck  said  him- 
self, ill  the  address  which  he  delivered  at  his  jubilee, 

"Not  without  reason  has  it  been  said  that  I  would  rath- 
er lie  with  candidates  [for  the  ministry]  than  with  pastors, 
anil  rather  with  sliideuts  than  with  candidates.  Kot  with- 
out tau.-e  have  tliey  called  me  a  studetiten-iirn/ex/ior  [a 
professor /or  sliidents,  as  opposed  to  a  bmik  professor], 
who  everywhere  had  a  home  with  students,  and  nowheie 
else  would  rather  have  had  his  home.  I  had  my  delight 
in  many  a  sprouting  shot>t,  aud,  as  it  were,  tlieir  tlower- 
bnds  as  thev  unfolded  petal  after  petal,  and  in  the  full-de- 
veloped flowers;  but  every  blossom  gradually  developed, 
and  in  adifl'ereni  perfume  and  color.  Yes,  that  is  a  blessed 
deli<:lit  1  and  lie  who  has  once  found  his  love  and  his  pleas- 
ure ni  it,  and  to  wlioni  God  has  given  the  gift  i>f  lieiug  a 
professor,  will  no  longer  tiud  the  life  of  a  professor  to  be  la- 
bor, l)ut  rather  joy  and  pleasure.  And  thus  have  I  spent 
my  life,  and  up  to  the  present  day  my  life  as  a  professor  has 
not  t>eeii  mv  work,  hut  rather  my  joy  and  my  deligiit. 

"  iJut,  at  the  same  time,  the  life  of  a  professor  is  not  all 
pleasure  and  enjoyment.  If  upon  every  word  an  echo 
would  resound  in' the  awakened  heart;  if  upon  every 
warning  spiritual  breath  green  >ho(>is  would  spring  up; 
if  on  every  bestowal  of  a  gift  there  would  follow  iis  recep- 
tion— then  it  would  be  nothing  but  enjoyment.  Hut  thus 
it  does  not  alwavs  happen,  for  there  are  also  the  silent, 
the  dull,  and  theslow  ones,  whom  one  can  call  again  and 
again,  but  no  echo  resounds;  v\  here  one  can  thrust  in  the 
spade  day  afier  day  before  anything  is  heard  resounding 
under  the  earth.  And  to  be  surrounded  by  such,  that  was 
my  lot  in  the  beLrinning. 

"I  have  seen  the  secrets  of  many  hundred  young  men 
disclosed  to  me:  I  have  seen  them  wander  far,  far  from 
the  real  aim  of  human  life.  1  have  been  able  to  show 
them  this,  and  I  have  had  the  i)leasure  to  know  that 
ni  iny  a  one  perceived  it  who  now  enjoys  this  pleasure 
once  unknown  to  him. 

"This,  then,  is  the  life  of  a  student  professor;  he  has 
not  only  easy,  joy-  and  ijleasine-briuL'ing  work,  but  also 
a  heavytask  in  youth,  seeking  love.  But  what  a  precious 
task  when  such  young  men  are  found  that  sit  at  the  feet 
of  Christ,  who  have  been  awakened  from  their  slumbers, 
iir  who  have  returned  from  their  erring  ways  !  Wherever 
giving  is  also  a  receiving,  that  is  a  work  which  affords  a 
higher  enjoyment  than  all  others  that  are  more  easily  per- 
formed." 


With  such  a  love  for  students.  Dr.  Tholuck  became  a 
verv  popular  professor,  and  students  tiocked  to  Halle 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  His  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  made  him  an  esjiecial  favorite 
with  American  students,  large  lumihers  of  whom  sat  at 
his  feet.  Among  the  most  distiiigui.-lied  of  these  we 
may  mention  Drs.  Hodge,  Addison,  Alexander,  I'rentiss, 
H.  H.  Smith.  I'ark,  and  others.  The  partiality  manifest- 
ed for  Tholuck  by  American  students  was  recijirocated 
by  him.  He  regarded  them  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  a  number  of 
those  named  his  "si>ecial  pets." 

Besides  the  Englisii.  he  was  a  master  of  a  great  many 
languages,  and  was  only  siirjiassed  by  cardinal  jMezzo- 
fanti,  who  is  said  to  have  known  fifty,  including  dia- 
lects. He  was  also  gifted  with  jioetic  genius,  and  had 
acquired  an  immense  store  of  varied  learning.  He 
was  not  only  a  master  in  theology,  but  profoundly 
versed  in  philology,  philosophy,  history,  and  poetry;  in 
ancient  and  modern.  Oriental  and  Occidental,  heathen, 
Jewish,  Mohammedan,  and  Christian  literature.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer.  He  commenced  his  literary 
labors  as  an  author  in  18"_M,  and,  besides  the  works  al- 
ready named,  he  wrote  Coinmenttirks  on  the  Ejiistle  to 
the  Komans,  the  Hebrew.s,  the  I'salms,  the  Gospel  of 
John;  —  a  philosophico- theological  exposition  on  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount: — The  Credihility  of  the  Gospel 
History  (an  antidote  to  Strdvss's  Life  of  Christ) : — The 
iSjririt  of  the  Lutheran  Theoloi/ians  of  Wittenhtry  in  the 
\lth  Century: — and  The  Academic  Life  of  the  Mth  Cen- 
tury. In  the  last  two  productions  he  gives,  mostly  fnnn 
M.S.  sources,  a  very  interesting  and  graphic,  but  by  no 
means  favorable,  |)icture  of  the  palm.y  days  of  orthodox 
Lutheranism,  for  the  instruction  and  warning  of  those 
contemporaries  who  would  so  zealously  revive  it  as  the 
best  state  of  the  Church,  without  considering  that  it  was 
followed  by  the  terrible  apostasy  of  Kationalism.  These 
works  were  forerunners  of  an  extensive  history  of  Ka- 
tionalism. We  mention  the  Ihmrs  of  Devotion,  togeth- 
er with  .several  volumes  oi Sermons, s.sv;e\\  as  numerous 
articles  published  in  the  theological  journals  of  Ger- 
many. He  also  issued  his  miscellaneous  writings  in 
two  volumes,  and  republished  The  True  Consecration  of 
the  Sceptic  (1823),  under  the  changed  title  of  The  Doc- 
trine of  Sin  and  the  I'ropitiator,  in  18.51.  INIost  of  his 
writings  have  been  translated  into  the  more  widely 
spoken  modern  languages  of  Europe. 

Dr.  Tholuck  was  also  an  able  and  popular  preacher. 
He  breathed  and  exhibited  the  spirit  of  evangelical 
piety  in  all  the  circles  in  which  he  moved — domestic, 
social,  lilerary,  and  theological.  He  was  simjile  and 
bland  in  his  manners,  social  in  bis  disposition,  and  kind- 
ly affcctioncd  towards  all  men.  He  did  not  eschew 
pleasantry,  but  gave  it  its  due  place  in  conversation, 
and  thus  furnished  the  matter  for  many  relishable  anec- 
dotes. He  accepted  the  I'mssian  I'liion  as  consistent 
with  the  catholicity  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Eutheran  Church  as  set  forth  in  her 
catholic  symbol,  the  A  nf/ust(rmi,  and  hence  never  allied 
himself  with  the  separatistic  Lutherans  in  their  attempt 
to  revive  and  jierpetuate  the  symbolic  dogmatism  of 
the  Lutheran  theologians  of  the  ITih  century.  In  spite 
of  his  frail  physical  coiistitiilion,  he  was  permitteit  to 
celebrate  his  semi-centennial  jubilee  as  a  ])rofessor  Dec, 
2,  1870,  an  occasion  which  was  graced  by  the  presence 
of  a  great  number  of  his  former  jiupils  from  all  ])arts  of 
the  world.  In  responding  to  one  of  the  addresses  pre- 
sented to  him  at  his  semi-centennial  jubilee,  he  referred 
to  the  bodily  iiilirmities  he  had  been  called  u])on  to  bear, 
and  the  compar.atively  small  number  of  his  days  in  which 
he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  health.  The  performance 
of  so  much  unintermitted  labor,  and  the  great  age  which 
he  attained,  are  attributable  to  his  abstemious  habits  and 
systematic  exercise,  as  well  as  to  the  cheerfulness  of  dis- 
])osition  inspired  by  his  personal  piety,  and  his  extraor- 
dinary success  in  doing  good  and  glorifying  Christ. 
On  June  10. 1877,  Dr.  Tholuck"s  wife  sent  the  follow- 
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ing  telegram  to  Dr.  Schaff,  who  was  then  at  Stuttgart, 
announcing  his  death,  together  with  his  last  words: 

"Ham.k,  June  10,1877. 
"This  day,  at4  o'clock  P.  M.,  my  dear  husband,  Dr.  Au- 
gust Thohick,  after  long  suffering,  i;ei]tly  entered  into 
that  blessed  rest  for  which  lie  had  l)een  longing  from  the 
days  of  his  yi)Ulh.  Through  the  grace  of  God,  his  life, 
which  was  often  threatened  with  an  early  termination, 
has  been  prolonged  in  indefatigable  and  fruitful  labors  to 
the  age  of  seventy-eight  years,  "two  months,  and  ten  days. 
Under  the  heavy  pressure  and  painful  anxiety  of  the  last 
year,  his  friends  around  him  were  permitted  to  observe, 
in  various  ways,  the  growing  assurance  of  his  faith  and 
the  victory  of  love  in  his  heart.  His  last  iiilelligent 
words  were  a  cheerful  profession  of  the  cross  of  Clirist 
in  view  of  approaching  death:  'I  am  not  afraid;  Christ 
died  for  me'  {Ich  f'urchte  mich  nielit;  denn  Christus  titarh 
fur  micli)." 

It  was  a  fitting  close  of  a  long  and  useful  career  which 
was  devoted  to  Clirist.  The  sum  and  substance  of  his 
theology  was  that  Jesus  lived  and  died  for  the  salvation 
of  sinners.  To  him  as  tlie  only  Master  he  led  his  in- 
numerable pupils.  His  lecture-room  and  his  pulpit  were 
a  school  of  Christ.  Herein  lie  his  signiticance  and  fame 
in  the  history  of  German  theology  and  religion.  The 
New  Yo7-k  Observer  (Aug.  16,  1*S77)  thus  announced 
Tholuck's  death  to  its  readers:  "The  greatest  theolog- 
ical light  of  (lermany  has  just  been  extinguished;" 
while  the  Lntheran  Observer  (Aug.  8,  1877)  winds  up 
an  article  on  Tholuck  in  the  following  words  : 

"Although  Tholuck  is  dead*  he  nevertheless,  like  Abel, 
'yet  speaketh.'  He  spealcs  on  earth  throui^h  the  recol- 
lection of  his  conversations,  exhortations,  and  sermons; 
speaks  in  the  notes  taken  of  his  lectures;  speaks  in  his 
articles  published  in  theolotrical  reviews;  speaks  in  the 
lirinted  volumes  written  with  his  own  hand;  speaks 
through  the  sentiments,  character,  and  labors  of  his  stu- 
dents who  have  tinished  their  course;  speaks  through  the 
faith,  writiufiR,  and  efforts  of  his  students  who  still  live; 
speaks  throuirh  the  moulding  influence  exerted  upon  the 
University  of  Halle,  and  the  evangelical  le.iveu  infused 
into  the  institutions  of  Europe  :  speaks  through  the  res- 
urrection of  doctrinal  orthodoxy,  experimental  piety,  and 
religious  activity  in  the  Lutheran  and  other  Protestant 
churches;  yea,  speaks  in  his  whole  life  as  a  Christian 
man,  as  a  popular  writer,  as  a  learned  theolojiian,  as  an 
eloquent  preacher  ;  and,  over  and  above  all, '  he  yet  speak- 
eth,' and  will  ccmtinue  to  speak  as  the  studeiiten-prufesnor 
till  time  shall  be  no  more." 

We  have  not  as  yet  a  complete  biography  of  Dr. 
Tholuck,  who  will  till  some  cliapters  in  the  Church  his- 
tory of  tlie  I'.lth  coutur_v.  A  sketch  was  published  by 
Dr.  Schatt',  in  liis  Gernumy :  its  Unicersitics,  Tkeolo(ji/. 
and  Relujion  (Fhila.  1857),  p.  278  sq.  Another  sketch 
is  given  in  the  Theoloijisches  Universal-  Lexikon,  s.  v. 
Our  present  article  is  made  up  from  different  necrologies. 
As  to  Tholuck's  works,  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  enu- 
merate them.  Ziudiold  alone  {Hibl.  Theol.  ii,  1332  sq.) 
gives  four  pages.  His  Commentaries  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  so  also  have  some  others  of  his 
works.  The  last  of  these,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  Hours 
of  Christian  Devotion  (Edinb.  1870),  a  work  which  has 
repeatedly  been  edited  in  Germanj'.     (B.  P.) 

Thom'as  (Goi/mf),  one  of  the  twelve  apostles. 
A.D.  27-29. 

1.  His  Xam.e. — This  is  evidently  a  Groecized  form  of 
the  Aramaic  X^XD,  T'o^mu,  which  means  the  twin;  and 
so  it  is  translated  in  John  xi,  16:  xx,  24;  xxi,  2,  o  Ai- 
ft'/tof,  which  has  passed  into  a  name,  IHili/m.ns  (q.  v.). 
Tliis  name  occurs  also  on  Phoenician  inscriptions  in  a 
form  which  reminds  us  of  the  colloquial  English  ab- 
breviation, viz.  SIXn  and  CKr.  (Geaemns,  Monti me7ita, 
p.  356).  In  Heb.  also  (Cant,  vii,  4)  it  is  simply  DXP, 
teum,  almost  exactly  our  "Tom."  The  frequency  of 
the  name  in  England  is  derived  not  from  the  apos- 
tle, but  from  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Out  of  the 
signification  of  this  name  has  grown  the  tradition  that 
he  had  a  twin-sister,  Lysia  (Patres  Apost.  p.  272),  or 
that  he  was  a  twin-brother  of  our  Lord  (Thilo,  ,4  c/o 
Thomce,\).Q\) ;  which  last,again,  would  confirm  his  iden- 
tification with  Jude  (comp.  Matt.  xiii.  55).  with  whom 
Eusebius  expressly  identifies  him  [Hist.  Ecdes.  i,  13 ;  so 


also  the  Acta  T/iotmc).  This  may  have  been  a  mere 
confusion  witii  Thaddieus  (^q.  v.),  who  is  menlioued  in 
the  extract.  But  it  may  also  be  that  Judas  was  his 
real  name,  and  that  Tliomas  was  a  surname. 

2.  History  and  Character  from  the  New  Test. — (We 
here  chiefiy  adopt  Stanley's  art.  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the 
Bible').  In  the  catalogue  of  the  apostles  he  is  coupled 
with  Mattiiew  in  Matt.  x,3;  Mark  iii,  18;  Luke  vi,  15; 
and  with  Philip  in  Acts  i,  13. 

All  that  we  know  of  him  is  derived  from  the  Gospel 
of  John  ;  and  this  amounts  to  three  traits,  wiiich,  how- 
ever, so  exactly  agree  together  that,  slight  as  tliey  are, 
they  place  his  character  before  us  with  a  precision 
which  belongs  to  no  otlier  of  the  twelve  apostles,  ex- 
cept Peter,  John,  and  Judas  Iscariot.  This  character 
is  that  of  a  man  slow  to  believe,  seeing  all  the  difiicul- 
ties  of  a  case,  subject  to  despondency,  viewing  things 
on  the  darker  side,  and  yet  lull  of  ardent  love  for  his 
Master  (see  Niemeyer,  Clmrakt.  i,  108). 

(«.)  The  first  trait  is  found  in  his  speech  when  our 
Lord  determined  to  face  the  dangers  that  awaited  liim 
in  Jud;ea  on  his  journey  to  Bctliany.  Thomas  said  to. 
his  fellow-disciiik'S.  "  Let  us  also  go  (Ka\  i)f^ific'),  that  we 
may  die  with  him"  (John  xi,  16).  He  entertained  no 
hope  of  his  escape — he  looked  on  the  journey  as  leading 
to  total  ruin;  but  he  determined  to  share  the  peril. 
"Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him." 

[b.)  The  second  occurs  in  his  speech  during  the  last 
supper:  "Thomas  saith  unto  him.  Lord,  we  know  not 
whither  thou  goest;  and  how  can  we  know  the  way?" 
(John  xiv,  5).  It  was  the  prosaic,  incredulous  doubt 
as  to  moving  a  step  in  tlie  unseen  future,  and  yet  an 
eager  inquiry  to  know  how  this  step  was  to  be  taken. 

(c.)  The  third  was  after  the  resurrection.  He  was 
absent — possibly  by  accident,  perhaps  characteristically 
— from  the  first  assembly  when  Jesus  had  ajipeared. 
The  others  told  him  what  they  had  seen.  He  broke 
forth  into  an  exclamation,  the  terms  of  wliich  convey 
to  us  at  once  the  vehemence  of  his  doidjt,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  vivid  picture  that  his  mind  retained  of 
his  Master's  form  as  he  had  last  seen  him  lifeless  on 
the  cross:  "Except  I  see  in  his  hands  the  jirint  of  the 
nails,  and  put  my  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and 
thrust  my  hand  into  iiis  side,  I  will  not,  I  cannot,  be- 
lieve" (o('i  jiu)  TTKTrtf'iffcii,  John  xx,  25).  On  the  eighth 
day  he  was  witii  them  at  their  gathering,  perhaps  in 
expectation  of  a  recurrence  of  the  visit  of  the  previous 
week  ;  and  Jesus  stood  among  them.  He  pronounced 
the  same  salutation,  "Peace  be  unto  you;"  and  then, 
turning  to  Thomas,  as  if  this  had  been  the  special  object 
of  his  appearance,  uttered  the  words  whicli  convey  as 
strongly  the  sense  of  condemnation  and  tender  reproof 
as  those  of  Tiiomas  had  sliown  the  sense  of  hesitation 
and  doubt:  "Bring  thy  finger  hither  [(o^t — as  if  him- 
self pointing  to  his  wounds]  and  see  my  hands;  and 
bring  thy  hand  and  thrust  it  in  my  side;  and  do  not 
become  (/.it)  yn'ov)  unbelieving  (uttjotoc),  but  believing 
{iriaToc)."  "  He  answers  to  the  words  that  Thomas 
had  spoken  to  the  ears  of  his  fellow-disciples  only  ;  but 
it  is  to  the  thought  of  his  heart  rather  than  to  the 
words  of  his  lips  that  the  Searclier  of  hearts  answers. 
.  .  .  Eye,  ear,  and  touch  at  once  appealed  to  and  at  once 
satisfied — the  form,  the  look,  the  voice,  the  solid  and 
actual  body  :  and  not  the  senses  only,  but  the  mind  sat- 
isfied too ;  the  knowledge  that  searches  the  very  reins 
and  the  hearts;  tlie  love  that  loveth  to  the  end.  infinite 
and  eternal"  (Arnold,  Serm.  vi,  238).  The  effect  on 
Thomas  is  immediate.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  wlieth- 
er  he  obeyed  our  Lord's  invitation  to  examine  the 
wounds.  The  impression  is  that  he  did  not.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  conviction  produced  by  the  removal  of 
his  doubt  became  deeper  and  stronger  than  that  of  any 
of  the  other  apostles.  The  words  in  which  he  express- 
ed his  belief  contain  a  far  higher  assertion  of  liis  Mas- 
ter's divine  nature  than  is  contained  in  any  other  ex- 
pression used  by  apostolic  lips,  "My  Lord,  and  my  God. ' 
Some  have  supposed  that  (crpiof  refers  to  the  human, 
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ZtiH^  to  the  divine  nature.  This  is  too  artificial.  It  is 
more  to  the  point  to  ol)serve  ilie  exact  terms  of  tlie 
sentence,  uttereil,  as  it  were,  in  astonisiied  awe.  "  It  is, 
then,  my  Ltini  anil  my  God!"  (It  is  obviously  of  no 
d<»gmatic  importance  whether  the  words  are  an  address 
or  a  deserii)tion.  Tliat  they  are  the  latter  appears  from 
the  use  of  the  nominative  o  Kvpiog.  'I'he  form  6  5»of 
jtroves  nothini;,  as  tliis  is  used  for  tiie  vocative.  At  the 
same  time,  it  should  be  observed  that  tlie  passajje  is 
said  to  Cltrii't,  iiTtiv  ai'Tiji.)  The  word  "my"  gives  it 
a  personal  a|)plication  to  himself.  Additional  emjiha- 
sis  is  given  to  this  declaration  from  its  beinij  the  last 
incident  related  in  the  direct  narrative  of  tlie  jfospel 
(before  the  supplement  of  eh.  xxi),  thus  corresiiontliiitc 
to  the  opeiiinLC  words  of  the  proloijue.  "Tims  Christ 
was  acknowleilii'eil  on  earth  to  be  what  Jolm  hail  in  the 
beginning  of  his  gospel  declared  him  to  be  from  all 
eternity;  and  the  words  of  Thomas  at  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  chapter  do  but  repeat  the  truth  wliich  John 
had  stated  before  in  his  own  w-ords  at  the  begiiming  of 
the  first"  (Arnolil,  Senn.  vi,  401).  The  answer  of  our 
.Lord  siniis  up  the  moral  of  the  whole  narrative:  "He- 
cause  ["TlionVis"  (Hiu/ia)  is  omitted  in  the  best  IMSS.  ] 
thou  hast  seen  me,  tliou  hast  believed:  blessed  are  tliey 
that  have  not  seen  me.  and  yet  have  believed"  (xx, 
29).  Hy  this  incident,  therefore,  Thomas,  "the  doubt- 
ing apostle,"  is  raised  at  once  to  the  theologian  in  the 
original  sense  of  the  word.  "Ab  eo  dtibitatum  est," 
says  .\ugiistine,  "ne  a  nobis  dubitaretur."  AViner  and 
others  find  in  tlie  character  of  Thomas  what  they  con- 
sider contradictory  traits,  viz.  inconsiderate  faith  and  a 
turn  for  exacting  the  most  rigorous  evidence.  We  find 
that  a  resolute  and  lively  faith  is  always  necessarily 
combined  with  a  sense  of  its  importance,  and  with  a  de- 
sire to  keep  its  objects  unalloyed  and  free  from  error 
and  superstition.  Christ  himself  did  not  blame  Thom- 
as for  availing  himself  of  all  possible  evidence,  but  only 
pronoimcpit  those  blessed  who  would  be  open  to  convic- 
tion even  if  some  external  form  of  evidence  should  not 
be  within  their  reach  (comp.  Nienieyer, /IX-aJe««VAe 
Predigten  und  Reden,  p.  321  sq.).  Monographs  have 
been  written  in  Latin  on  this  scene  in  Thomas's  life  by 
Carpzov  (Helmst.  1757),  id.  (Vim.  1765),  IJust  (Budiss. 
1785),  and  Gram  (Norimb.  1(518). 

In  the  New  Test,  we  hear  of  Thomas  only  twice 
again — once  on  the  Sea  of  (ialilee  with  the  seven  disci- 
ples, where  he  is  rai.ked  next  after  Peter  (.John  xxi,  2), 
and  again  in  the  assemblage  of  the  apostles  after  the 
Ascension  (Acts  i,  13). 

3.  Traditions. — Thomas  is  said  to  have  been  born  at 
Antioch,  and  (as  aljove  stated)  to  have  had  a  twin-sis- 
ter named  Lysia  (Patrcs  A  post.  ed.  Coteler.  ]i.  272,  512). 
The  earlier  traditions,  as  believed  in  the  -1th  century 
(Origen.ap.  Euseb. //«»•/. /.'crffs.i,  13;  iii,  1 ;  Socrates, //w.7. 
Ecdes.  i,  19),  represent  him  as  preaching  in  I'arthia 
(Clement.  Rccoi/n.  ix,  29)  or  Persia  (according  to  Je- 
rome; see  also  liufinus.  Hist.  Ecdes.  ii,  4),  and  as  finally 
buried  at  Edessa (Socrates,  Hi^t.  Ecdes.  iv,  1 8).  Chrysos- 
tom  mentions  his  grave  at  Edessa  as  being  one  of  the 
four  genuine  tondis  of  apostles,  the  other  three  being 
Peter,  Paul,  and  John  (/Jam.  in  Ilch.  2()).  With  his 
burial  at  l-^dessa  agrees  the  story  of  his  sending  Thad- 
dasus  to  Ahgarus  with  our  Lord's  letter  (Euseb.  ///*■/. 
Ecdes.  i,  13).  According  to  a  later  tradition,  Thomas 
went  to  India  and  suffered  martyrdom  tliere  (Gregor. 
Naz.  Orat.  xtv  ad  A  rian.  p.  438.  ed.  Par. ;  Ambrose,  in 
Psa.xir,  10;  Jerome,  Ep.  148  [59J  ad  MarcelL;  Xice))h. 
IJist.  Ecdes.  ii,  40 ;  A  eta  Thomii;.  ch.  i  stp  ;  Abdire  Hist. 
Apost.  ch.  ix ;  Paidin.  a  S.  Bartholoma'o,  India  Orient. 
Christiana  [Horn.  1794]).  This  tradition  has  been  at- 
tacked by  Von  Hohlen  {Indien,  i,  375  sq.).  The  an- 
cient congregations  of  Christians  in  India  who  belong 
to  the  Syrian  Church  are  called  Tliomas-Christians,  and 
consider  the  apostle  Thomas  to  be  their  founder  (Fabri- 
cius,  Lii.r  Evaiif/ilii.  p.  (;2(j  sq.;  Assemani,  Hitiiioth.  Oi-ient. 
Ill,  ii.435s(i.:  Wutir,  Erdhinde,X,\.i\Ol  stj.X  Against 
this  tradition  Thilo  wrote  iii  his  edition  of  the  Acta 


'  Thomce,  p.  107  sq.  (comp.  Aiigusti,  Denhiriirdie/heiten,  iii, 
219  sq.).  This  later  tradition  is  now  usually  regarded 
as  arising  from  a  confusiim  with  a  later  Thomas,  a  mis- 
sionary frotii  the  Nestorians.  His  martyrdom  (wheth- 
er in  Persia  or  India)  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  a  lance,  and  is  commemorated  by  the  Latin  (Church 
on  Dec.  21,  by  the  Greek  Churcli  on  Oct.  0,  and  by  the 
Indians  on  July  I.  (For  these  traditions  and  their  au- 
thorities, see  P.utlcr.  Ijres  of  the  Saints.  Dec.  21.) 

4.  The  fathers  frequently  quote  an  Eraiit/eiium  secun- 
dum Thomam  and  Acta  Thomce,  the  fragments  of  the 
former  of  which  have  been  edited  by  Thilo,  in  his  Co- 
dex Apoa'yphus  Novi  Testamenti,  i,  275;  and  by  Tisch- 
endorf,  in  his  Evangeliu  Apocrjjpha  (Lips.  1843) ;  and 
the  Acta  Thonur  se])arately  by  Tliilo  (ibid.  1823);  and 
by  Tischendorf,  in  his  Acta  Ajiocri/plia  (ibid.  1851). 
See  Ai'OCiiViMiA  ;  Thomas,  Whitin(;is  ok. 

TIltniAS  (.S^),  CiiHisTiANS  OF,  a  body  of  Syrian 
Christians  dwelling  in  the  interior  of  Malabar  and  Trav- 
ancore,  in  the  soutli-westem  part  of  Hindustan.  When 
the  Portuguese  landed  in  India  in  the  16th  century, 
they  discovered  what  they  supposed  to  be  a  Nestorian 
Cluu-ch  there,  the  members  of  which  called  themselves 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas.  They  retained  the  Syrian 
language,  held  the  validity  of  only  two  sacraments,  and 
were  governed  by  bishops  under  a  metropolitan.  They 
rejected  the  authority  of  Peter,  and  did  not  enforce 
sacerdotal  celibacy.  Thc^v  neither  invoked  saints  nor 
worshipped  images.  These  churches  w^ere  soon  sub- 
jected to  severe  |iersccution,  and  many  were  forced  into 
Romanism.  The  iiupiisition,  also,  was  estalJished  at 
(ioa.  Dr.  Claiulius  Buchanan  foinid,  however,  a  rem- 
nant of  them,  in  1807,  near  Travancove.  The}'  still  re- 
tain some  ecclesiastical  independence.  According  to  a 
statement  of  some  authority,  the  St.  Thomas  Christians 
number  70,000  individuals,  and  the  Syro-Koman  Cath- 
olics 90,000,  that  is,  the  jiarty  who  have  sidmiitted  to 
the  papal  jurisdiction.  But  the  Church  service  in  Syriac 
is  not  understood  by  the  ]ieople,  who  are  ignorant  and 
prejudiced.  That  their  creed  is  not  directly  Nestorian 
may  be  seen  from  the  declaration  of  the  metropolitan 
of  Malabar  made  in  1806:  "'We  believe  in  tlie  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  three  persons  in  one  God,  neither 
confounding  the  persons  nor  dividing  the  substance; 
One  in  Three,  and  Three  in  One:  the  Father  generator, 
the  Son  generated,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeding. 
None  is  before  or  alter  the  other;  in  majesty,  honor, 
inight,  and  power  coeipial ;  Unity  in  Trinity,  and  Trin- 
ity in  Unity.'  The  metroimlitan  disclaims  the  heresies 
of  Arius,  Sabellius,  Macedonius.  JManes.  iManianus,  Juli- 
anus,  Nestorius,  and  the  Chalcedonians,  adding  'that 
in  the  appointed  time,  through  the  disjiosition  of  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  (ihosf.  the  Son  ajipeared  on  earth 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind;  that  he  was  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  through  the  means  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
was  incarnate  (iod  and  man.'"  They  believe  that  the 
souls  of  departed  men  do  not  see  Gotl  till  the  judgment- 
day  ;  they  allow  three  sacraments — baptism,  orders,  and 
the  eucharist;  and  they  abhor  auricidar  confession.  In 
the  consecration  of  the  eucharist  they  use  small  cakes 
made  with  oil  and  salt :  instead  of  wine  is  water  in  which 
raisins  have  been  steeped;  they  observe  no  age  for  or- 
ders, but  admit  priests  at  seven,  eighteen,  twenty,  etc., 
who  may  marry  as  often  as  their  wives  die.  Their 
cliildren,  unless  in  cases  of  sickness,  are  not  baptized 
till  the  fiftieth  day.  At  the  death  of  any  friend  the  re- 
lations keep  an  eight  days'  fast  in  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased. They  observe  the  times  of  Advent  and  Lent, 
and  many  other  feasts  and  festivals,  but  especially  those 
which  relate  to  Thomas — the  Pominica  in  (dhis,  or  Sun- 
day after  Easter,  in  nienion,'  of  the  notable  confession 
of  Thomas;  one  on  June  1,  which  is  also  celebrated  by 
Moors  and  Pagans.  The  Church  of  England  Mission- 
ary Society  has  established  among  these  people  an  ex- 
tensive mission,  occupying  two  or  three  stations;  and  a 
college  has  been  cstablisiied  at  Kottayiim  for  the  in- 
struction of  candidates  for  the  ministrv,  which  has  beea 
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liberally  endowed.    See  Eadie,  Eccles.  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Far- 
rar,  Eccles.  Diet.  s.  v.     See  Nestorians. 

THOMAS  {St.),  Day  of,  a  festival  observed,  Dec.  21, 
in  memory  of  Thomas  the  apostle.  It  was  held  by  the 
Greek  Church  on  Oct.  G. 

THOMAS  {St.),  Writings  of.  These  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  TnoM.E  Acta  {Acts  of  Thomas),  an  Apocryphal 
work  which  belongs  to  a  very  high  antiquity  and  was 
greatly  esteemed  among  the  Gnostics  an(l  Manichseans 
(comp.  Euseb.  Ilisi.  Eccles.  iii,  25  ;  Kpiphan.  Iheres.  xlii, 
1 ;  li,  1 ;  liii,  2,  etc.).  Augustine  has  undoubtedly  referred 
to  them  in  three  places,  viz.  Cont.  Faust,  xxii,  79  ;  Adi- 
mant.  17;  De  Sarmoiie  Domini,  i,  20.  In  the  I/ist.  Apos- 
iol,  A  bdiie,  ix,  1  (Fabricius,  Codex  Apocri/ph.  i,  GS9)  these 
/lets  are  especially  referred  to.  They  were  first  edited 
by  Thilo,  in  Codex  Apoc.ryphus  Nov.  Test.  (Lips.  1832), 
vol.  i;  afterwards  by  Tischendorf,  in  Acta  Aposiolorum 
Apoc7-ypha  (ibid.  1851),  p.  190-234;  see  also  the  appen- 
dix to  Apocalypses  Apocnjphce  (ibid.  185G),  p.  156-161. 
Connected  with  the  Acta  is  the — 

2.  Tiio.M.E  CoNsuMMATio  {ComummaHon  of  Thom- 
as), which,  like  the  former,  was  the  source  for  the  Hist. 
Apost.  Abdice.  It  was  edited  first  by  Tischendorf  from 
a  cod.  Paris,  of  the  11th  century,  and  published  in  his 
A  eta  Apostolorum,  p.  235-2-12.  IMore  important  than 
these  is  the — 

3.  TuoMM  EvxyiGKiAvyiXGospel  of  T/iomas).  Next 
to  the  Protecunfielium  of  .fames,  it  was  the  oldest  and 
beat  known.  IreniBus  probably  knew  it  (comp.  Ado. 
Jlceres.  i,  20),  while  Origen  {Horn.  I  in  Lucam')  mentions 
the  same  explicitly;  Pseudo-Origen.  Philosophus  (ed. 
Emm.  INliller,  Oxon.  1851),  p.  101  (comp.  p. 94),  speaks  of 
its  having  been  used  by  a  Gnostic  sect,  the  Naasenes, 
in  the  middle  of  the  2d  century;  Euseb.  {Hist.  Eccles.  iii, 
25)  mentions  this  gospel  also,  and  Cyrill.  Hierosol.  {Ca- 
tech.  p.  98,  ed.  Oxon.  1702;  comp.  ibid.  4,  p.  GG)  thinks 
that  this  Thomas  was  the  disciple  of  Manes.  The  ori- 
gin of  this,  as  well  as  of  most  of  the  Apocryphal  gospels, 
must  be  sought  among  the  Gnostics,  and  especially 
among  those  who  embraced  Docetism  with  regard  to 
the  person  of  Christ;  and  the  very  large  number  of  mi- 
raculous stories  menlioned  in  this  gospel,  which  found  so 
much  favor  among  the  Manichajans,  points  to  this  Do- 
cetism. According  to  Irenjeus,  foe.  cit.,  the  author  must 
liave  belonged  to  the  INIarcosianic  sect. 

We  have  no  complete  text  of  this  gospel,  but  frag- 
ments only.  Cotelerius  first  published,  in  the  notes  to 
his  Constit.  Apostol.  vi,  17,  a  fragment  according  to  the 
Parisian  MS.  of  the  15th  century;  a  larger  portion  was 
published  by  Mingarelli,  Nuova  Raccolta  d'  Opuscoli  Sci- 
eiitijici  (Venet.  17G4),  xii,  73-155.  Tischendorf  found  a 
larger  number  of  MSS.,  but  their  variations  caused  him 
to  publish  a  triple  text  in  his  collection  —  viz.  two 
(ireek  and  one  Latin — with  the  following  titles:  QiDpci 
'\apai]\iTov  0(\o(7ii0oi;  p^rn  t'lQ  to.  TraidiKO.  rov  Kv- 
piov.  This  gives  us  the  childhood  of  Jesus  from  his 
fifth  to  his  twelfth  year  in  nineteen  chapters.  Si'jy- 
■ypappa  rov  ayiov  airodToXov  Oiupd  -irtpi  tijq  Traici- 
(C/yt;  ava<JTpo(pi]Q  rov  Kupiou  gives  in  eleven  chapters 
the  time  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  year.  Tractatus 
de  Pueri/ia  Jesu  secundum  Thoniam  gives  in  fifteen 
chapters  the  time  from  the  Hight  into  Egypt  to  the 
eighth  3'ear  of  Christ's  life.  These  texts  are  published 
by  Tischendorf  in  his  Eranyel.  Apocrypha  (Lips.  1853); 
see  also  the  LXI  Proleyom.  of  the  Apocal.  Apocn/ph. 
A  Syriac  codex  was  published  by  Wright  (Lond.  1875), 
in  his  Contributions  to  the  Apocryphal  lAterature  of  the 
New  Test.,  Collected  and  Edited  from  Syrian  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum.     (B.  P.) 

Thomas  1  Becket,  or  of  Canterbury.  See 
Becket,  Thomas  a. 

Thomas  1  Kempis.     See  Kempis,  Thomas  1. 

Thomas  Aquinas,     See  Aquinas,  St.  Thomas. 

Thomas  of  Celano  was  a  native  of  Celano,  in 
X,— A  A 


Abruzzo  Ultra  XL  He  is  noted  as  having  written  the 
earliest  biography  of  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  the  hymn 
Dies  Irce,  (q.  v.).  Neither  the  date  of  his  birth  nor  of 
his  death  is  known.  It  would  appear  from  the  preface 
to  the  biography  that  he  was  early  associated  with 
Francis,  as  manj-  of  the  statements  are  given  as  based 
on  personal  observation  or  the  authority  of  Francis  him- 
self. Cjesar  of  Spires,  the  first  provincial  of  the  Order 
of  Franciscans  in  Germany,  appointed  him  to  the  office 
of  custos  over  the  Minorite  convents  of  Cologne,  May- 
ence,  Worms,  and  Spires,  as  early  at  least  as  1221.  This 
statement  is  questioned  by  some,  because  the  chronicle 
of  the  order  compiled  by  IVIark  of  Lisbon  does  not 
mention  him  among  the  twenty-five  earlier  and  more 
important  disciples  of  the  saint,  though  more  obscure 
names  are  found  in  that  list.  The  biography  ascribed 
to  him  is  given,  with  notes,  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum-,  Oc- 
tober, torn.  ii.  There  is  no  proof  either  for  or  against 
his  claim  to  the  authorship,  which  is  nowhere  asserted 
by  himself.  Nor  is  the  honor  of  having  composed  the 
Dies  Jrce  secured  to  him  by  any  better  evidence.  The 
F'ranciscans  attribute  its  composition  to  him,  the  Do- 
minicans to  one  of  their  own  order,  a  Jesuit  to  an  Au- 
gustiiiian  monk,  a  Benedictine  to  (iregory  the  Great  or 
to  St.  Bernard.  Each  of  these  statements  is  arbitrary, 
and  some  of  them  cannot  be  true.  Bartholomew  Albizzi 
of  Pisa  was  the  first  to  credit  the  hymn  to  Celano,  in  his 
Liber  Conformitatum  (1385);  and  his  statement  warrants 
the  conclusions  that  the  hymn  was  already  at  that  date 
incorporated  with  the  Missal,  and  therefore  well  known, 
and  that  Celano  was  generally  held  to  be  its  author. 
Wadding,  in  Scriptores  Ordinis  A/inorum,  states  that 
Celano  composed  two  additional  sequences,  the  Freyit 
Victor  Virtualis,  in  honor  of  St.  Francis,  and  the  Sancti- 
tatis  Nova  Siyna.  See  Jlohnike,  Kirchen-  u.  liter ai:- 
hisf.  Sfudien  (1825),  i,  31 ;  Hither,  Dreifiche  Chronik  d. 
dreifachen  Franzisk.-Ordens  (JIunich,  1(586),  p.  16;  Wad- 
ding, Amiules  Minor,  tom.  ii,  ad  ann.  1222;  Hase,  Franz 
r. Assisi, etc.  (Leips.  1856), ]3. 17, note  17;  Thohick,  Verm. 
Schriflen,  i,  110;  Daniel,  Thesaur.  Ilymnol.  i,  103-131. — 
Herzog,  Real-EncyJclop.  s.  v. 

Thomas  of  Villanova.     See  Villeneuve. 

Thomas,  Barnabas,  one  of  Wesley's  early  heli> 
ers,  was  a  native  of  Cornwall,  England.  He  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  by  the  Conference  in  1764  and  preach- 
ed in  Wales,  and  was  likewise  stationed  in  Cork.  He 
was  named  in  the  deed  of  declaration.  He  at  length 
desisted  from  an  itinerant  life,  and  settled  in  Leeds,  but 
sank  into  obscurity,  and  died  of  a  violent  fever  while 
the  Conference  was  in  session  in  that  city  (1793).  See 
Atmore,  Meth.  Memorial,  s.  v. 

Thomas,  Benjamin  Galley,  a  Baptist  mission- 
ary, was  born  in  Massachusetts.  He  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1847,  and  at  the  New- 
ton Theological  Institution  in  the  class  of  1850.  For 
eighteen  years  he  was  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union,  being  stationed  during  this 
period  at  various  places — three  j-ears  at  Tavoy,  Bengal; 
three  years  at  Henzadah,  Btirmah ;  and  two  years  at 
Bassein,  Bombay.  At  one  time  he  had  inider  his  charge 
a  sch((ol  for  the  education  of  native  teachers.  Keturn- 
ing  to  the  United  States,  he  died  in  the  citv  of  New 
York,  June  10,  1869.      (J.  C.  S.) 

Thomas,  Benjamin  Franklin,  chancellor  of 
Brown  University,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  12, 
1813,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University  in  the 
class  of  1830,  having  entered  college  at  the  early  age  of 
thirteen.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Worcester  in 
1834.  By  degrees  he  rose  to  an  extensive  practice,  and 
occupied  a  high  position  among  the  able  lawyers  with 
whr>m  he  was  contemporary.  I'or  four  years  (1844—48) 
he  was  judge  of  probate  for  Worcester  County.  In  1853 
he  was  appointed  to  a  place  maile  vacant  on  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  .ludicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and 
held  the  office  for  six  years  (1853-59).  Having  re- 
signed his  position  on  the  bench,  he  removed  to  Boston, 
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where  in  his  profession  he  achieved  eminent  success. 
lie  served  one  term  (ISO I -03)  as  a  representative  in 
Congress  from  Boston.  He  was  elected  chancellor  of 
Brown  University  in  1874.  His  death  took  place  at 
Beverly,  Mass.,  Sept.  27,  1878.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Thomas,  Christian,  a  modern  jihilosopher,  was 
horn  at  Leii)sic  in  lOO.'i,  and  .i:;ra<iuated  at  the  Leijisic 
University.  Reading  l'ntfen<lorrs  A polof/i/ for  Reject- 
ing the  Sckola.'itic  Principli'ii  of  Month  and  Law,  he  de- 
termined to  renounce  all  implicit  deference  to  ancient 
dogmas.  Brucker  gives  the  following  brief  specimen 
of  his  peculiar  tenets:  "Thought  arises  from  images 
impressed  upon  the  brain,  and  the  action  of  thinking  is 
))erformed  in  the  whole  brain.  Brutes  are  destitute  of 
sensation.  Man  is  a  corporeal  substance,  capable  of 
thinking  and  moving,  or  endued  with  intellect  and  will. 
Man  does  not  always  think.  Truth  is  the  agreement 
of  thought  with  the  nature  of  things.  The  senses  are 
not  deceitful,  but  all  fallacy  is  the  etfect  of  precipitation 
and  ))rcjudice.  From  perception  arise  ideas  and  their 
relations,  and  from  these,  reasonings.  It  is  impossible 
to  discover  truth  by  the  syllogistic  art.  .  .  .  God  is  not 
perceived  by  the  intellectual  sense,  but  b}'  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  will;  for  creatures  affect  the  brain,  but  God 
the  heart.  All  creatures  are  in  (Jod ;  nothing  is  exte- 
rior to  him.  Creation  is  extension  jiroduced  froin  noth- 
ing bv  the  divine  power.  Creatures  are  of  two  kinds, 
passive  and  active;  the  former  is  matter,  the  latter 
Spirit.  .  ,  .  The  human  soul  is  a  ray  from  the  divine 
nature,  whence  it  desires  union  with  (Jod,  who  is  love," 
etc.  Thomas  died  at  Halle  in  1728.  He  published,  .4 ?i 
Introduction  to  Pnlf'<'Hdorf(lGS7) :— .4  Defence  of  the  Sect 
of  the  Pietists: — An  Infrodne/ion  to  An  lie  Philosophi/, 
etc.: — Introduction  to  Raliomd  PhUosophij : — A  Lof/ical 
Praxis: — Introduction  to  Moral  Philosophy : — A  Cure 
for  Irregular  Passions  :■ — Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Es- 
sence of  Spirit,  etc.     See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Thomas,  Christopher,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  ^latthews  County,  Va.,  Oct.  31, 
1797.  He  was  converted  in  1810,  admitted  on  trial  in 
the  Virginia  Conference  in  1823,  and  appointed  to  the 
Sussex  Circuit.  In  1824  he  still  hehl  the  same  circuit;  in 
1825,  Yadkin;  in  1820,  Salisbury;  in  1827,  Iredell;  in 
1828,  Williamsburgh  ;  and  in  1829,  Newbern,  N.  C,  all 
of  which  appointments  he  filled  with  ability  and  suc- 
cess. He  died  Nov.  14,  1829.  He  was  a  plain  man,  of 
strict  integrity,  consistent  Christianity,  and  highlj'  re- 
spectable abilities.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1830,  p.  7,'). 

Thomas,  David  (1),  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination, was  horn  at  Loudon  Tract,  Pa.,  Aug.  10, 
1732.  In  early  life  he  enjoyed  more  than  ordinary  ad- 
vantages for  obtaining  a  good  education.  He  studied 
for  some  time  at  the  Academy  in  Hopewell,  under  the 
tuition  of  Kev.  Isaac  Eaton,  and  in  17()9  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from  Brown  University.  When 
quite  young  he  began  to  preach.  He  removed  to  Vir- 
ginia in  1700,  and  spent  about  a  year  and  a  half  in 
Berkeley  County.  He  then  visited  Fau(piier  County, 
and  under  his  ministry  the  Broad  lliver  Church  was 
formed,  of  which,  for  a  time,  he  was  the  pastor.  Sub- 
sequently, from  this  church,  five  or  six  other  churches 
were  constituted.  He  travelled  as  an  evangelist  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  state,  and  his  preaching  was  great- 
ly blessed  in  the  conversion  of  souls.  He  is  said  "to 
have  been  a  minister  of  great  distinction  in  the  prime 
of  his  days.  Besides  the  natural  endowments  of  a  vigor- 
ous raiud,  and  the  advantages  of  a  classi<'al  and  retined 
education,  he  had  a  melodious  and  piercing  voice,  a  pa- 
thetic address,  expressive  action,  and,  above  all,  a  heart 
tilled  with  loive  to  God  and  his  fellow-men."  Many  per- 
sons in  Virginia  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  but  little 
evangelical  preaching.  They  were  attracted  by  the  elo- 
quence of  so  accomplished  a  minister  as  was  Jlr.  Thomas, 
and  not  a  few  who  occupied  high  social  ))ositions  were 
led  to  the  Saviour.     Near  the  close  of  his  life  he  re- 


moved to  Kentucky.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  for 
some  time  before  his  death  was  nearly  blind.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  faithful  servant  of  Clirist  was  good  and 
pennanent.  See  Lives  of  Virginia  Baptist  Ministers, 
p.  .5 1-53.     (.1.  C.S.) 

Thomas,  David  (2),  a  Welsh  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  CoNvbridge,  ISlay  19,  1783.  He  grad- 
uated at  Wrexham  Academy,  studied  theology  with  Dr. 
Jenkin  Lewis,  and  itinerated  through  the  hamlets  and 
villages  about  Magor  and  Pcnywain.  In  1815  he  set- 
tled over  the  parish  of  Wolvasnewton,  a'nd  in  1819  re- 
moved to  Nebo.  In  1824  he  took  the  oversight  of  the 
Church  at  Llaiivaches,  and  continued  his  missionary 
labors  through  many  neighboring  parishes.  He  died 
in  November,  1804.  His  life  was  one  calm,  public,  and 
unwavering  testimony  for  truth  and  for  God.  See 
(Loud.)  Cong.  Year-hook,  1800,  p.  285. 

Thomas,  David  (3).  a  Welsh  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  in  1793.  He  graduated  at  the  Presby- 
terian College,  Carmarthen,  and  was  ortlaiued  in  1820 
at  Pembrokeshire,  and  shortly  afterwards  settled  at 
Wotton-under-Edge,  and  retained  this  charge  until  the 
close  of  his  life.  He  died  March  28,  1801.  His  preach- 
ing was  earnest,  faithful,  and  evangelical.  See  (Lond.) 
Cong.  Year-book,  1802,  p.  203. 

Thomas,  David  (4),  A.B.,  an  English  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  born  at  Merthyr-Tydvil,  Aug,  16, 

1811.  He  was  educated  at  Highbury  College  and  Glas- 
gow University,  where  he  took  the  first  prize  in  logic. 
He  was  ordained  in  1830,  at  Zion  Chapel,  Bedminster. 
In  1844  he  settled  at  Highbury  Chapel,  Cotliam,  and 
commenced  that  career  of  spiritual  power  and  ministe- 
rial prosperity  which  lasted  thirty  years,  growing  more 
and  more  bright  and  beautiful  from  year  to  year.  Mr. 
Thomas  had  a  vigorous  intellect,  highly  cultivated,  and 
marked  by  large  intelligence  and  the  purest  taste.  "  His 
conversation  on  books,  public  men,  and  human  affairs 
manifested  a  comprehensive  grasp,  a  discriminating 
touch,  and  no  small  amount  of  genial  humor."  He 
died  Nov.  7,  1875.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1876, 
p.  374. 

Thomas,  Ebenezer,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was   born    at    Chelmsford,  England,  Dec.  23, 

1812.  His  father  was  an  Independent  minister,  edu- 
cated at  Hdxton  College  in  London,  and  was  ordained 
at  Chelmsford  in  1805,  where  he  remained  as  pastor  for 
a  number  of  years.  He  removed  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  when 
his  son  w^as  but  a  child.  He  was  engaged  in  preaching 
in  Cincinnati  and  destitute  neighborhoods  for  several 
years.  Witli  a  view  of  supplying  the  destitute,  he  or- 
ganized a  Home  Evangelization  Society,  and  was  its 
agent.  He  accepted  a  call  to  take  charge  of  the  W'elsh 
Independent  Church  at  Paddy's  Pun,  O.  Here  he  es- 
tablished a  boarding-school,  and  some  of  the  first  men 
of  the  coinitry  were  his  patrons  and  pupils.  Under  his 
father's  instruction,  young  Thomas  was  prejiared  for 
college.  He  entered  the  Miami  University  and  grad- 
uated in  1834.  He  possessed  powers  of  mind  of  the 
highest  order,  and  his  scholarly  attainments  were  rarely 
equalled,  never  surpassed.  Immediately  after  his  grad- 
uation, he  commenced  teaching  at  Kising  Sun,  Ind., 
and  afterwards  at  Franklin,  O.  When  not  engaged  in 
teaching,  he  pursued  the  study  of  theologj'.  He  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Oxford  in  1836.  Al- 
though he  had  not  had  the  advantage  of  training  in  a 
theological  seminary,  there  were  few  more  thoroughly 
educated  in  every  branch  of  theology.  He  was  called 
to  take  charge  of  the  Church  at  Harrison,  and  he  was 
ordained  and  installed  over  the  same  in  July,  1837. 
After  remaining  in  Harrison  over  two  years,  he  was 
called  to  the  Hamilton  Church,  where  he  remained 
imtil  1849,  when  he  was  elected  president  of  Hanover 
College.  This  position  he  occupied  until  1854,  when 
he  resigned  to  accept  the  chair  of  Biblical  literature  and 
exegesis  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Albany, 
Ind.     Here  he  remained  till  the  seminarv  was  removed 
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to  Chicago,  when  he  resigned,  but  was  re-elected  b.v 
the  new  board  at  its  first  meeting.  He  accepted  the 
appointment,  but  on  account  of  controversy  in  the 
Church  in  regard  to  his  views  and  those  of  liis  col- 
league, Professor  McMasters,  in  regard  to  slavery,  tlie 
seminary  was  not  opened  for  two  years.  In  tlie  mean- 
time he  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  first  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  Albany.  In  1858  the  sj'nods  in  whose 
bounds  the  seminary  was  located  voted  to  oifer  it  to 
the  General  Assembly,  and  in  1859  it  was  accepted  by 
the  same.  In  the  meantime  the  first  Church  of  Day- 
ton, O.,  gave  Ur.  Thomas  a  call,  whicli  he  accepted. 
Here  he  was  duly  installed,  and  entered  on  his  work, 
which  he  prosecuted  with  energy  and  success  for  twelve 
years,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  chair  of  New- 
Test.  Greek  and  exegesis  in  Lane  Seminary,  Walnut 
Hills,  Cincinnati,  O.  He  died  there  Feb.  2,  1875. 
Dr.  Thomas  was  a  general  scholar.  He  carried  his 
studies  outside  of  the  curriculum,  and  was  at  home  in 
history,  geology,  botany,  entomology,  mineralogy,  as- 
tronomy, and  microscopy.  He  was  a  model  teacher, 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  every  department  and  his 
unrivalled  colloquial  powers  combined  to  make  him  a 
great  favorite  in  the  class-room..  As  a  theologian  he 
was  a  sincere  and  sound  Calvinist,  and  he  was  as  rich 
in  Christian  experience  as  he  was  sound  in  the  faith. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  pojiular  and  successful  in  all  the 
fields  of  his  labor.  In  all  that  goes  to  make  up  excel- 
lences in  writing  and  speaking,  he  was  a  prince.  He 
was  esteemed  and  honored  by  all.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Thomas,  Ed'ward,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  was 
born  in  St.  Stephen's  Parish,  S.  C,  Sept.  28,  1800,  and 
received  his  early  education  at  the  grammar-school  in 
Pineville.  In  1817  he  entered  the  sophomore  class  in 
the  South  Carolina  College,  Columbia,  and  graduated  in 
1819.  He  lived  in  Cambridge,  JNIass.,  in  order  to  studv 
at  Harvard  College;  and,  after  a  few  months,  transferred 
Ids  residence  to  New  Haven,  prosecuting  his  studies  at 
Yale.  He  entered  the  Theological  Seminary,  city  of 
New  York,  in  1822;  returned  to  his  native  state  in  the 
fall  of  1824;  and,  in  February,  1825,  was  ordained  dea- 
con by  bishop  Bowen,  and  became  a  missionary  first 
to  Fairfield  District,  and  afterwards  to  Greenville.  In 
April,  1826,  he  was  admitted  to  priest's  orders  by  bish- 
op Bowen,  and,  after  filling  out  his  unexpired  term  at 
Greenville,  became  rector,  Feliruary,  1827,  of  Trinity 
Church  on  Edisto  Island.  In  1834  he  resigned  his 
charge  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  went  to  reside  at 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  where  his  health  so  improved  that 
the  rectorship  of  the  Church  there  was  offered  to  him. 
He  declined,  and  after  a  further  residence  there  returned 
to  South  Carolina,  and  in  I83()  accepted  a  call  to  the  par- 
ish of  St.  JoJin's,  Berkeley  County.  In  the  winter  of 
1837-.38  the  disease  of  which  he  died  (an  affection  of 
the  bowels)  began  to  show  itself,  but  he  continued  to 
labor  on  until  May  24, 1840,  when  he  gave  up  work  en- 
tireh%  dying  July  11  of  the  same  year.  A  volume  of 
Sermons  was  published  after  his  death,  under  the  super- 
vision of  his  widow.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of' the  Amer. 
Pulpit,  v,  664. 

Thomas,  Eleazer,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcojial  Church,  was  born  in  the  State  of  New 
York;  received  an  academic  education  at  Cazenovia; 
was  converted  when  seventeen ;  and  entered  Genesee 
Conference  as  a  probationer  in  1839.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  California  in  1852,  and  was  pastor  one  year  of 
the  Powell  Street  Church,  San  Francisco.  In  1866  he 
was  elected  editor  of  the  Culifurnid  Christian  A  dvorate ; 
and  re-elected  in  1860  and  1864.  He  was  chosen  book- 
agent  in  1868,  and,  at  the  end  of  his  four  years'  term  in 
1872,  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Petalimia 
District.  In  the  spring  of  1873  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Peace  Commission,  and  sent  to  treat 
with  the  Modoc  Indians.  On  April  11  the  commission- 
ers were  decoyed  into  the  Lava  Beds,  Soutliern  Ore- 
gon, and  Dr.  Thomas  and  Gen.  Canby  were  killed.     Dr. 


Thomas  was  a  man  of  good  presence,  fine  address,  and 
great  zeal  and  energy  as  a  minister.  See  Simpson,  Cy- 
clop.  of  Metliodism,  s.  v. 

Thomas,  Enoch,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  Dec.  31,  1805,  at  St.  George's,  Newcastle  Co.,  Del. 
He  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  Phillips  Academy 
at  Andover,  Mass.,  under  John  Adams,  principal,  and 
was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1833.  About 
this  time  he  united  with  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Wilmington,  Del.  He  then  engaged  for  six 
montlis  as  assistant  teacher  in  a  seminary  at  Newark, 
Del.,  after  which  he  entered  Princeton  Seminary,  N.  J., 
and  remained  there  until  near  the  close  of  1835,  when 
he  left;  because  of  feeble  health.  He  was  licensed  by 
the  Wilmington  Presbytery  Oct.  14,  1835,  after  which 
he  began  to  labor  as  a  missionary  in  Kockingham  Coun- 
ty, Va.  He  was  ordained  sine  tutelu  by  the  Ltxington 
Presbytery  at  High  Bridge  Church,  Va.,  June  17,  1837. 
For  al)out  a  year  he  preached  at  Union,  Port  Kepublic, 
and  Shiloh,  where  his  labors  were  blessed  and  large  con- 
gregations attended  his  ministry.  Having  accepted  a 
call  to  Shemariah  Church,  Augusta  Co.,  Va.,  he  was  in- 
stalled as  pastor  Dec.  1,  1838.  His  health  having  im- 
proved, and  the  community  having  provided  an  acad- 
emy, ]Mr.  Thomas  also  commenced  a  classical  school, 
which  became  in  a  short  time  quite  flourishing.  But  the 
united  duties  of  pastor  and  teacher  were  too  onerous, 
and  he  was,  at  his  own  request,  released  from  his  for- 
mer charge,  Oct.  12,  1843.  This  was  his  only  pastoral 
charge.  Thenceforth  he  resided  about  eighteen  years 
at  Beverly,  Kandolph  Co.,  and  labored  as  a  missionary 
in  that  and  several  adjacent  counties,  ranging  over  a 
wide  extent  of  wild  and  mountainous  country,  preach- 
ing in  court-houses,  jails,  school-houses,  barns,  and  pri- 
vate houses,  wherever  any  would  gather  to  hear  the 
Word  of  God.  There  was  no  minister  nearer  on  the 
west  than  Clarksburg,  and  on  the  south-west  than  Par- 
kersburg.  Much  of  the  wide  region  he  traversed  was 
a  mountain  wilderness;  often  his  onl}"^  road  was  an  ob- 
scure path ;  dangerous  rivers  were  to  be  forded ;  and 
many  of  the  best  people  were  living  in  log-cabins,  often 
in  a  single  room.  But  he  enjoyed  the  work,  gladly 
breaking  the  bread  of  life  to  the  hungry  and  the  starv- 
ing. The  breaking -out  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1861, 
sto|iped  his  work,  and  bis  inission  field  became  a  scene 
of  strife.  Having  removed  his  family  from  Beverly  to 
Craigsville,  Augusta  Co.,  he  occasionally  supplied,  during 
tfte  war,  the  churches  of  Wind}'  Cove,  Warm  Springs, 
and  Lebanon.  After  1865  he  preached  as  o]>portunity 
offered.  He  generally  taught  school  in  the  winter  sea- 
son. For  several  of  his  last  years  he  suffered  severely 
from  chronic  throat-disease.  He  died  at  Craigsville,  Jan. 
25,  1879.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Thomas,  John  (1),  LL.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was 
born  at  Carlisle,  Oct.  14, 1712;  was  educated  at  the  gram- 
mar-school at  Carlisle,  and  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Af- 
ter his  graduation  he  became  an  assistant  at  a  classical 
academy,  Soho  Stjuare,  London;  then  private  tutor  to 
the  younger  son  of  Sir  William  Clayton.  He  was  or- 
dained deacon  March  27, 1737,  and  priest  Sept.  25.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  presented  by  George  II  to  the 
rectory  of  Blechingly,  and  was  instituted  Jan.  27,  1738. 
On  Jan.  18,  1748,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  the  king;  April  23, 1754,  be  was  made  prebendary  of 
AVestminster;  and  Dec.  12,  1760,  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  George  III.  In  1762  he  was  appointed  sub- 
almoner  to  the  archbishop  of  York:  and  in  1766  was 
instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Bride's,  London.  He 
succeeded  Dr.  Pearce  as  dean  of  Westminster,  1768; 
and  in  November,  1774,  became  bishop  of  Rochester. 
He  died  Aug.  22,  1793.  A  valuable  collection  of  his 
Sermons  and  Charges  was  published  by  Kev.  G.  A. 
Thomas  (1796,  2  vols.  8vo).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. 
s.  V. 

Thomas,  John  (2).  a  Welsh  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Carmarthen,  April  13,  1811.     He  was 
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converted  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  became  an  efficient ' 
teacher  in  the  Sabbalh-school ;  removed  to  Newcastle  i 
in  1S44,  and,  at  the  request  of  t}ie  Welsh  population,  i 
became  pastor  of  their  chapel,     lie  accepted  a  call  tVom  | 
(Jlynneaih  iu  185a;  but  after  two  years  of  labor  with 
that  people,  under  medical  advice,  resi-^ned  his  charge. 
lie  died  Aug.  :{,  1870.     See   (Loud.)   Cun>/.  Yaar-boulc, 
1871,  p.  35a,' 

Thomas,  Joshua,  a  Welsh  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Penmain,  Aug.  2,  1803.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  the  subject  of  dee])  religious  impressions,  and 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  joined  the  Church.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Brecon  College,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Adullam  Cliapel,  Merthyr-Tydvil,  where  he 
labored  with  zeal  and  energy  for  eleven  years.  In  1843 
Mr.  Thomas  removed  U)  Carmarthenshire,  to  take  charge 
of  the  united  churches  of  Hethlehem  and  Cape  Isaac, 
where  he  labored  for  six  years  with  much  acceptance 
and  success.  In  1849  he  removed  to  Aberavon,  and 
devoted  himself  with  indefatigable  zeal  to  the  spirit- 
ual improvement  of  the  people;  and,  in  spite  of  many 
difKculties,  succe4.>ded  in  erecting  a  spacious  chapel 
and  gathering  a  numerous  congregation.  His  last 
charge  was  at  Aberdare.  whore  he  labored  till  his  death, 
Sept.  i,  1875.  See  (Lond.)  Conij.  Year-book,  1876, 
p.  377. 

Thomas,  Richard  H.,  M.I).,  a  minister  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  was  born  in  Anne-Arundel  County,  Jld., 
.lune,  1805.  "  Having  received  a  liberal  education  and 
completed  a  course  of  medical  studies,  he  settled  in  Bal- 
timore, where  he  became  eminent  as  a  practitioner  and 
teacher  of  medicine."  In  the  work  of  the  ministry  he 
labored  with  great  diligence.  He  held  many  meetings 
among  other  denominations,  and  preached  with  great 
acceptability.  He  was  a  man  of  pleasing  address;  and, 
possessing  great  vivacity  and  extraordinary  talents,  he 
gained  ready  access  to  tlic  most  cultivated  society.  He 
died  at  his  residence,  near  Baltimore,  Jan.  15, 18G0.  See 
Annual  .}fonifui-,  I8(;0,  p.  12.S. 

Thomas,  Robert  Jeriiain,  A.B.,  a  Welsh  Con- 
gregational missionary,  was  born  at  Khayadar,  Sept.  7, 
1840.  He  matriculated  at  tlie  London  University  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  and  gained  tlie  Mills  scholarship  and 
took  high  honors  at  the  university.  He  was  ordained 
June  4,  1863,  at  Hanover  Chapel,  and  sailed  the  follow- 
ing mouth  for  Shanghai,  under  the  direction  of  the  Lon- 
ilon  Missionary  Society.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
to  the  Pekin  Mission,  and  on  his  way  thither  he  un- 
dertook an  extensive  missionary  journey  through  the 
peninsula  of  Corea,  telling  the  glorious  truths  of  the 
<io«pel  of  Clu-ist  and  distributing  copies  of  the  Script- 
ures. In  1865  the  French  admiral  prepared  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Coreans,  an<l  Mr.  Thomas  was  per- 
suaded to  act  as  an  interpreter  for  the  expedition.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  the  Coreans  while  reading  the 
Bible,  July,  1866.  See  (Lond.)  Cont/.  Year-book,  1868, 
p.  296. 

Thomas,  Samuel  (1).  a  ^fethodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, became  a  member  of  the  society,  in  tJie  early  period 
of  Methodism,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  an 
acceptable  kwal  preacher  for  a  number  of  years,  entered 
the  itinerancy  in  1796.  and  tilled  the  following  stations: 
In  1796-97,  Flan<lers  ('ircuit ;  1798,  Flizabethtown  Cir- 
cuit; 1799,  Freehold;  1800-1,  Newburg;  1802,  Bethel; 
1803,  Elizabethtown  ;  1804-5,  F'reehold  ;  1806,  supernu- 
merary in  BnMiklyn  ;  1807,  in  New  York;  1808.  super- 
annuated, in  which  relation  he  continued  until  he  died, 
in  1812.  Mr.  Thomas  was  a  man  of  much  prayer  and 
diligence  in  searching  the  Scriptures,  strongly  attached 
to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  ^Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  ever  considered  as  a  strict  disciplina- 
rian. See  Afimiles  of  A  nmial  Conferences,  i,  208 ;  Ste- 
vens, Hht.  of  M.  E.  Church,  iv,  281. 

Thomas,  Samuel  (2),  an  Independent  minister, 
was  born  in  Jorat,  Switzerland,  in  1801,    By  his  own  in- 


dustry he  obtained  an  education  at  Lausanne  Academy, 
and  was  ordained  at  Grancy  in  1825.  After  four  years 
of  usefulness  at  the  latter  place,  Mr.  Thomas  was  elected 
president  of  the  Training  Institute  at  Lausanne,  a  post 
for  which  he  was  eminently  (itted,  both  by  his  earnest 
piety  and  varied  gifts  and  attainments.  In  1836  he  was 
called  to  the  Church  of  the  Oratory  at  Yverdun,  where 
he  spent  nineteen  years  of  useful  labor,  and  in  1855  set- 
tled at  Neufchatel.  He  died  Jan.  12,  1867.  Mr.  Thom- 
as was  a  man  of  inflexible  principles,  yet  of  most  gentle 
and  tender  disposition.  He  took  a  conspicuous  jiart  in 
the  revival  movement  in  Switzerland,  and  .showed  him- 
self a  wise  and  experienced"  counsellor.  See  (Lond.) 
Cong.  Year-book,  1868,  p.  297. 

Thomas,  Samuel  (3),  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Pontreych,  Nov.  20,  1815.  He 
graduated  at  Brecon  College  in  1843,  and  was  ordained 
to  the  pastorate  of  F^benezer  Chapel,  Newport.  Under 
his  personal  superintendence  a  new  chapel  was  erccte<l, 
and  the  Cliurch  membership  greatly  increased.  In  IStSO 
he  removed  to  Bethlehem,  and  labored  with  the  Church 
there  until  his  death,  April  5, 1869.  See  (Lond.)  Cotiff. 
Year-book,  1870,  p.  322. 

Thomas,  Thomas,  a  Welsh  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  near  Carmarthen  in  1822,  and  was  brought 
up  under  L^nitarian  influence  and  educated  for  the  med- 
ical profession;  but  the  love  of  evangelical  truth  in- 
duced him  to  enter  the  ministry.  He  graduated  at 
Homerton  College,  and  accepted  the  pastorate  of  Fetter 
Lane  Chapel,  London;  and  labored  also  at  Wellingbor- 
ough thirteen  years.  In  1858  he  removed  to  Bethnal 
Green  Chapel,  London,  and  labored  with  them  until  his 
death,  March  13,  1861.  Mr.  Thomas  was  a  worker  of 
the  highest  type,  and  his  generous  nature  and  vivid 
imagination  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
See  (Lond.)  Con/;/.  Year-book,  1862,  p.  263. 

Thomas,  William  (1),  an  English  prelate,  was 
born  at  Bristol,  Feb.  2,  1613,  and  received  his  primary 
education  in  the  school  of  Carmarthen,  where  his 
grandfather  lived.  He  entered  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  in  1629,  and  removed,  later,  to  Jesus  College, 
of  which  he  was  afterwards  chosen  a  fellow  and  ap- 
pointed tutor.  His  ordination  as  deacon  took  place 
at  Christ  Church,  June  4,  1637,  and  as  priest  in  the 
year  following.  His  first  preferment  was  the  vicarage 
of  Penbryn,  Cardiganshire.  He  became  chaplain  to  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  who  presented  him  to  the  vic- 
arage of  Laughanie,  with  the  rectory  of  Llansadwrhcn 
annexed.  In  1644  a  party  of  Parliament  horse  came 
into  town  threatening  to  kill  Mr.  Thomas  if  they  found 
him  pfaying  for  the  queen.  They  did  interfere  with 
the  service,  but  were  so  struck  with  his  composure  and 
patience  that  they  left  him  without  further  disturbance. 
Soon  after,  the  Parliament  committee  deprived  him  of 
his  living  of  Laiigharne,  from  which  time  till  the  Res- 
toration he  endured  great  hardships,  being  obliged  to 
teach  a  private  school  for  his  support.  At  the  Restora- 
tion, Jlr.  Thomas  was  reinstated  in  his  living,  and  by 
the  king's  letters-patent  made  chanter  of  St.  David's. 
In  1661  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Llanbedr  in 
the  Valley,  Pembroke  County,  and  made  chaplain  to 
the  duke  of  York,  through  whose  influence  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  deanery  of  Worcester,  Nov.  25,  1665;  and 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Hampton  Lovett  in  1670. 
Here  he  removed  his  family,  quitting  the  living  of 
Laiigharne.  In  1677  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  St. 
David's,  and  held  the  deanery  of  Worcester  in  commen- 
dam.  Having  been  bishop  of  St.  David's  six  j'ears,  he 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  where  he  effect- 
ed several  reforms.  He  died  June  25,  1688.  Bishop 
Thomas  published.  An  Apology  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land (1678-79,  8 vo)  : — As»ize  Sermon  (1657): — The 
Mammon  of  Unrighleousness,  a  sermon.  His  Letter  to 
the  Clergy,  and  an  imperfect  work,  Roman  Oracles  Si- 
lenced, were  published  after  his  death.  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 
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Thomas,  'Williani  (2).  an  English  clergyman 
and  antit|iiariaii,  was  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and 
was  born  in  1G70.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school,  w'hence  he  was  elected  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, June  25,  1G8S.  Here  he  took  his  master's  de- 
gree, and  soon  went  into  orders,  and  had  the  living  of 
Exhall,  in  Warwickshire,  given  him  by  the  interest  of 
lord  Somers.  Queen  Anne  was  well  disposed  towards 
him,  but  he  declined  preferment  or  attendance  at  court. 
For  the  education  of  his  family  he  removed  to  Worcester 
in  1721,  and  in  1723  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St. 
Nicholas  in  that  city.  lie  died  July  26, 1738.  Besides 
being  skilled  in  the  (ircok  and  Latin  languages,  he  also 
mastered  the  French,  Italian,  and  Saxon.  Me  publish- 
ed, Antiquitates  Prioratus  Majoris  Malvernce  (1725) : — 
an  edition  of  Dugdak's  Wm-wickshire  (1730) : — and  Sur- 
vey of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Worcester  (1746).  He 
intended  to  have  published  a  history  of  Worcestershire; 
and,  to  gatlicr  material  for  tliis,  visited  every  church  in 
the  county.  To  these  labors  Dr.  Nash  owns  himself 
greatly  indebted.     See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Thomasin  of  Zirklaria  {Zerkldre),  in  the  Italian 
Tyrol,  wrote  a  lengthy  didactic  poem  between  August, 
1215,  and  May,  1216,  entitled  Der  ivdhche  Oast  {The 
Foreif/n  Guest),  by  which  production  he  began  the  ex- 
tended series  of  ethical  poems  that  distinguish  the  13th 
centurj'.  Thomasin  was  a  layman,  and  wrote  for  lay- 
men, and  with  him  begins  the  distinction  between  a  re- 
ligious morality  for  the  people  and  a  theological  moral- 
ity of  the  Church.  His  work  is  characterized  by  vi- 
vacity and  gracefidness,  by  clearness  of  expression  and 
warmth  of  feeling,  though  not  by  iesthetical  and  lin- 
guistic beauties.  Independence  of  thought  is  also  a 
leading  quality,  and  is  carried  to  such  a  degree  as  to  de- 
fend the  principle  that  conscience  is  superior  to  ecclesi- 
astical institutions  of  every  kind.  Thomasin  does  not 
rage  against  the  priesthood  and  the  papacy,  but  rather 
esteems  them  very  highly  when  they  "bear  the  image 
of  good  doctrine;"  but  he  does  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
hesitate  to  utter  in  their  ears  the  most  cutting  truths. 
His  object,  in  brief,  was  to  teach  a  practical  morality; 
and  his  place  is  rather  among  the  exponents  of  the  re- 
ligious and  ethical  tendencies  of  his  time  than  among 
the  poets.  He  teaches  that  State,  an  inward  and  set- 
tled affinity  for  the  good  and  the  right,  is  the  centre  of 
all  virtues.  This  is  not  the  Constantia  of  the  stoical 
Seneca  merely,  but  a  positive  energy  which  actually 
gives  effect  to  the  impulses  of  the  heart.  Evil  is  Un- 
stdte,  or  instability.  Among  particular  virtues,  humility 
is  given  the  first  place.  The  book  existed  in  MS.  form 
only  until  1852,  when  it  was  issued  by  Riickert  under 
the  title  Der  wdlsche  Oast  des  Thomasin  von  Zirklaria 
(Qiiedlinburg  and  Leips.),  with  notes.  Comp.  the  ex- 
tracts given  in  Gesch.  d.poet.  NationaUiteratur,  by  Ger- 
vinus,  and  see  Diestel,  Der  icdlsche  Gast  it.  d.  Moral  des 
]3toj  Jahrh.  in  Kiel,  Allgem.  Monatsschrift,  Aug.  1852, 
p.  687-714. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Thomasius,  Gottfriko,  a  German  Protestant  di- 
vine, was  born  in  the  year  1802  at  Egenhausen,  in  Fran- 
conia.  In  1821  he  graduated  at  the  gymnasium  in  Ans- 
pach,  and  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Erlangen,  Halle,  and  Berlin.  In  1829  he  was 
preacher  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  (iliost  in  Nuremberg, 
and  in  1830  religious  instructor,  also,  at  the  g3'mnasium 
there.  In  1842  he  was  called  to  Erlangen  as  professor 
(if  dogmatics  and  university  preacher.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  he  filled  that  chair,  and  died  as  senior  of  the 
faculty,  Jan.  24,  1875.  He  published,  Ortyenes;  ein  Bei- 
trafi  zur  Dogmengeschichte  des  3ten  Jahrh.  (Nnremb. 
1837):  —  De  Controversia  HoJ'manniana  Commentatio 
(Erlangfe,  1844): — Beitrdge  zur  kirchlichen  Christologie 
(ibid.  1845):  —  Dogmatis  de  Ohedientia  Christi  Actira 
Jlistoria  el  Progressianis  inde  a  Covfessione  A  ugustnnu 
ud  Formulam  usque  Cojicordia;  (ibid.  1846) : — Das  Be- 
kenntniss  der  evaiig.-luth.  Kirche  in  der  Covsequenz  seines 
Prinzipes  (Nuremb.  1848)  : — Christi  Person  und  Werk: 


DarsteUring  der  luther.  Dogmatik  vom  Mittelpunkt  der 
Christologie  aus  (Erlang.  1853-61,  3  vols.;  2d  ed.  1857)  : 
— Das  Bekenntnifs  der  luther.  Kirche  von  der  Versohnung 
und  die  Verso hnungslehre  Dr.  Chr.  K.  v.  Hofmanns  (ibid. 
1857).  He  also  published  several  vo'lumes  ol'  Sermons : 
— a  practical  Commentai-y  on  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians  (Erlang.  1860),  etc.  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii, 
1337  sq. ;  Theologisches  U  nicer  sal- Laxikon,  s.  v. ;  Tyite- 
rarischer  llandweiser  fur  das  kathol.  Deutschland,  1868, 
p.  119;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v.     (R  P.) 

Thomassin,  Louis  de,  a  learned  French  divine, 
was  born  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  Aug.  28, 1619.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  was  admitted  into  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory,  where  he  remained  as  professor  of  moral  philos- 
ophy initil  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  divinity  at 
Saumur.  He  removed  to  Paris  in  1654,  to  hold  confer- 
ences in  positive  theology  in  the  Seminary  of  Sainte- 
Magloire,  which  he  continued  till  1688.  From  that  time 
he  was  engaged  principally  with  his  writings  until  his 
death,  Dec.  25,  1695.  His  principal  works  are.  Ecclesi- 
astical Discipliuc  (reprinted  1725,3  vols.  fol.  in  French): 
—Theologind  Dogmas  (1680,  3  vols.  foL  in  Latin):— 
Tracts  on  the  Divine  Office;  on  the  Feasts ;  on  the  Fusts; 
on  Truth  and  Falsehood;  on  Alms;  on  Trade  and 
Usury  (all  8vo) : — Tr..  Dogmatique  dee  Moyens  dont  on 
s'est  sei'vi  dans  tons  les  Temps  pour  maintenir  V  Unite  de, 
PEglise  (1703,  3  vols.  4to) : — also  Directions  Jor  Study- 
ing and  Teaching  Philosophy  in  a  Christian  Manner 
(8vo) : — A  Universal  Hebreiv  Glossary  (Louvre,  1697, 
fol.)  : — Dissertations  on  the  Councils^  in  Latin  (1667, 4to) : 
— Memoires  sur  la  Grace  (1682, 4to).  His  life,  by  Bordes, 
is  prefixed  to  his  Hebi-ew  Glossary.  See  Chalmers,  i?iw/. 
Diet.  s.  V. ;  Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Reid-Ency- 
klopi.  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

ThomLsts,  a  name  often  given  to  the  followers  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  who,  besides  adopting  the  Aristotelian 
philosopliy,  in  opposition  to  Duns  Scotus,  who  held  the 
Platonic,  also  taught  the  doctrines  of  Augustine  on  the 
subject  of  original  sin,  free  grace,  etc.  He  condemned 
the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception,  in  opposition 
to  Scotus.  The  two  sects  were  also  divided  on  the 
question  of  the  sacraments,  as  to  whether  grace  was 
conferred  by  them  physically  or  morally ;  the  Thomists 
holding  the  former,  the  Scotists  the  latter.  Dens,  who 
was  a  Thomist,  in  his  theology,  explains  what  is  meant 
by  the  view  of  his  party.  He  says,  "The  sacraments 
possess  a  phj'sical  causality,  as  the  instruments  of  di- 
vine omnipotence,  and  truly  and  properly  concur  to- 
wards the  production  of  their  effects  on  the  mind  by  a 
supernatural  virtue  from  the  principal  agent,  communi- 
cated to  and  united  with  it  in  the  manner  of  a  tran- 
sient action ;  and,  moreover,  such  a  causality  is  more 
conformable  to  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  and  dem- 
onstrates more  fully  the  dignity  of  the  sacrament,  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  divine  omnipotence  and  of  tiie  mer- 
its of  Christ.  Besides,  they  saj'  that  this  is  also  more 
conformable  to  the  sentiments  of  councils  and  fathers, 
who,  as  they  explain  the  causality  of  the  sacraments, 
use  various  similitudes  which  undoubtedly  designate 
a  causality  more  than  moral."  On  the  contrary,  the 
Scotists  teach  that  "  the  sacraments  do  not  cause  grace 
physically,  but  morally;  that  is,  they  do  not  produce 
grace  as  physical  causes  do,  but  as  moral  causes ;  inas- 
much as  they  efficaciously  move  God  to  produce  the 
grace  which  they  signify,  and  which  God  himself  prom- 
ises infallibly  to  give  as  often  as  they  are  rightly  ad- 
ministered and  worthih'  received,"  etc.  The  Thomists 
were  Realists,  while  the  Scotists  were  Nominalists;  and 
although  the  Roman  see  naturally  inclined  to  favor 
the  doctrines  of  the  Scotists,  the  prestige  of  Aquinas 
was  so  great  that  the  Thomists  ruled  the  theology  of 
the  Church  up  to  the  time  of  the  controversy  between 
the  Molinists  (q.  v.)  and  the  Jansenists,  when  the  views 
of  the  Scotists  substantially  prevailed.  See  Aquinas, 
Thomas  a. 

Thonilinson,  Joseph  Smith,  D.D.,  a  minister  of 
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the  Methodist  Episcopnl  Church,  was  horn  in  George- 
town, Ky..  !March  15,  l.so-J;  and,  after  serving-  a  time  at 
the  saddler's  trade,  entered  Transylvania  I'niversity, 
ivhere  he  lield  a  liigli  rank  as  a  sidiolar.  When  Lafay- 
ette visited  tlie  insiitntion,Tlu)mlins()n  was  the  person 
choseu  to  tender  him  the  {jreetinjijs  of  his  fellow-stu- 
dents. He  graduated  in  1825,  and  became  i)rofessor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosojjhy  in  Augusta  College. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  tlie  travelling  con- 
nection, and  in  due  lime  was  ordained  to  the  offices  of 
deacon  and  elder.  Having  served  as  professor  for  some 
time,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Augusta  College, 
anil  held  that  office  till  KSlft,  when  the  institution  was 
broken  down  by  a  withdrawal  of  the  patronage  of  the 
Kentucky  Conference,  and  the  repeal  of  its  charter  by 
the  legislature  of  the  State.  He  was  subsequently  elect- 
ed to  a  professorship  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
Delaware.  O.,  but  declineil  to  accept  it,  though  he  acted 
as  agent  for  the  institution  for  two  years.  He  accepted 
an  election  as  professor  in  the  university  at  Alliens, 
0.,  and,  having  served  in  this  capacity  for  a  year,  was 
chosen  president,  which  latter  position  he  declined  on 
account  of  ill-health.  His  mind  was  so  affected  by  the 
sudden  death  of  a  favorite  son  that  he  never  fully  re- 
covered;  and  although  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Springfield  High-school  and  of  the  State  University  of 
Indiana,  he  declined  both.  He  died  at  Neville,  O.,  .June  4, 
1853.     See  Sprague,  .1  iniiils  of  the  A  iiwr.  Pulpit,  vii,  706. 

Thoni'oi  (Bo^toi',  Vulg.  Coesi),  a  corrupt  (ireek  form 
(1  Esdr.  V,  ;)2)  of  the  Ileb.  name  (^lizra  ii,  53;  Xeh.  vii, 
55)  T.VMAIl  or  THA.MAII  (4.  v.). 

Thompson,  Alexander  Scroggs,  a  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  born  April  28,  18o-l,  at  Big  Spring 
(Springfield),  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  Newville  Academy  under  Rev.  Rob- 
ert 3IcCachren,  and  at  Shippensburg  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute under  Prof.  R.  L.  Sibbet.  At  an  early  age  he  joined 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Big  Spring,  near 
Newville.  He  graduated  from  Jefferson  College,  Pa., 
ill  186-lr,  and  soon  after  entered  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  N.  J.  There  he  studied  two  years  (1864- 
66),  and  afterwards  spent  a  third  year  (1866-67)  at 
the  Western  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa.  He  was  li- 
censed by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  April  18,  1866, 
and  supplied  New  Harmony  Church  in  Donegal  Pres- 
bytery during  the  summer  of  that  year.  He  was  or- 
dained by  the  Presbytery  of  Allegheny  at  Worthington, 
Armstrong  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  20,  1867,  and  on  the  same  day 
installed  pastor  of  Worthington  Church.  This  relation 
continueil  until  his  death,  which  occurred  suddenly,  Dec. 
4,  1878.  He  was  retiring  in  his  manners,  true  in  his 
friendships,  a  very  successful  minister,  and  a  model  pas- 
tor.   His  remains  were  buried  at  Newville,  Pa.    (W.P.  S.) 

Thompson,  Amherst  L.,  a  young  Congrega- 
tional missionary,  was  born  at  Peru,  Mass.,  in  1834. 
Converted  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  resolved  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  ministry.  Trusting  in  Providence  and 
his  own  arm,  he  went  through  the  curriculum  of  Monson 
Academy  and  Amherst  College,  graduating  in  1856.  He 
studied  theology  partly  at  Xew  York  and  partly  at  An- 
dover,  graduating  at  the  latter  place.  He  was  ordained 
to  the  missionary  work  at  Amherst  Feb.  2,  1860,  and  on 
the  loth,  in  company  with  eight  other  missionaries, 
sailed  from  Boston  for  I'rumiyah,  Persia,  wliere  he  ar- 
rived .July  1.  On  Aug.  16  he  was  taken  with  a  se\ore 
chill,  which  soon  developed  into  a  terrible  fever,  complet- 
ing its  fatal  work  on  the  25th.  He  sleeps  by  the  side  of 
Stoddard  in  the  little  mission  burying-ground  in  Mt.Seir, 
Urumiyah.  ilr.  Tiiompson  had  a  vigorous  and  keen  in- 
tellect, coolness  and  strong  common-sense,  and  a  brilliant 
imagination.  As  a  man  and  a  Christian  he  is  repre- 
sented as  a  model.  At  his  graduation  at  Andover  he 
delivered  an  essay  on  Congregatiomd  Church  PoUtij 
Adapted  to  Foreiffii  Missionnri/  Work;  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Conr/.  Quurlerli/,  .Jan.  1860.  See  Coiiff. 
Quar.  Rev.  1861,  p.  67, 


Thompson,  Anthony,  A.B.,  an  English  Congre- 
gatiiinul  niiiii>ter.  was  born  at  Alnwick  in  1835.  He 
graduated  at  Spring  Hill  College,  and  matriculated  at 
the  London  L'uiversity.  In  18(;o  he  accepted  a  call 
from  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  and,  full  of  zeal  and  hope, 
entered  upon  his  labors.  His  pulpit  ministrations  were 
marked  by  many  tokens  of  blessings.  He  had  a  deep 
consciousness  of  the  responsibilities  attending  his  posi- 
tion, and  faithfully  fulfilled  the  duties  devolving  upon 
him.  He  died  April  5, 1866.  See  (Lond.)  Coikj.  Year- 
book, 1867,  p.  322. 

Thompson,  Anthony  F.,  a  ^lefhodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  Imuii  in  Kentucky,  Sept.  2,  isix;.  He  be- 
came an  exiiorter  in  1824,  and  was  soon  after  licensed  as 
a  local  preacher,  received  on  trial  in  1829,  appointed  to 
Terre  Haute  Circuit,  Indiana  Conference,  in  1832,  and 
died  May  10,  1833.  He  was  a  young  man  of  excellent 
talents.     See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  ii,  277. 

Thompson,  Charles,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  b(ini  at  Salem,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  26,  1831.  He  was  con- 
verted in  1853;  educated  at  ^Monmouth  College  and 
Theological  Seminary,  Monnioutii,  III.;  licensed  by  Clii- 
cago  Presbytery  April  3,  1863;  ordained  by  JMoiimouth 
Presbytery  pastor  of  Olena  and  Oquaka  churches.  III., 
June  17, 1863 ;  and  died  Dec.  31, 186.5.  He  was  a  good 
man,  "  walked  with  God,"  and  preached  in  demonstra- 
tion of  the  spirit,  and  with  power.  See  Wilson,  Presb, 
Hist.  Alnutnac,  1867,  p.  363, 

Thompson,  Frederick  Bordine,  a  missionary 
of  the  Ketornieil  Cluireh  in  America  to  Borneo,  was  born 
in  1810.  and  united  with  the  Church  in  New  Brunswick, 
under  Rev.  Dr.  James  B.  Hardenljergh,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  His  pastor  having  induced  him  to  prepare 
for  the  ministry,  he  graduated  at  Rutgers  College  in 
1831,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary  in  New  Bruns- 
wick in  1834.  After  being  settled  as  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Upper  Red  Hook,  N.  X.,  from  1834  till  1836, 
he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  foreign  missionary 
work,  and  was  sent  by  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  his  own  Church,  with  the  devoted  William 
J.  Rohlman,  to  join  the  mission  in  Borneo.  He  reached 
Singapore  Sept.  17, 1838,  and  labored  at  Karangan,  one 
of  the  two  stations  occupied  by  the  mission  (the  other 
being  Sambas),  for  several  years,  with  great  industry 
and  devotion  to  his  work,  among  the  Dyaks.  His  first 
wife,  formerly  a  Miss  Wyckoff.  of  New  Brunswick,  died 
in  1839.  In  1840  he  married  a  Swiss  lady,  JMiss  Combe, 
a  teacher  in  the  mission,  who  also  died,  in  1844.  In 
1847  a  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  compelled  him  to  de- 
sist from  labor;  and,  by  medical  advice,  he  sailed  for 
Europe  with  his  motherless  daughter,  to  place  her  with 
her  relatives  in  Switzerland,  and  to  try  the  benefit  of 
the  change  of  climate  for  himself.  At  first  he  im- 
proved, but  the  disease  returned,  and  he  died  Jan.  17. 
1848.  Thus  ended  the  brief  career  of  one  whose  piety, 
talents,  and  consecration  bade  fair  to  place  him,  if  he 
had  been  sjiared,  among  the  very  first  of  modern  evan- 
gelists to  the  heathen.  He  was  a  grave,  quiet,  devxjut, 
and  intensely  earnest  man.  His  missionary  trials  and 
last  illness  were  borne  with  patient  submission  lo  the 
will  of  (iod,  and  with  clear  views  of  his  acceptance  and 
jieace  with  the  Lord.  His  labors  among  the  Dyaks, 
like  those  of  the  whole  mission,  seemed  to  be  fruitless 
of  immediate  results;  but  his  name  lives  in  the  Churcli 
as  a  power  for  missions,  and  perhaps  in  future  ages 
Borneo  will  enshrine  it  among  her  first  evangelists.  See 
Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Ch.  p.  489,     (W.  J.  R.  T,) 

Thompson,  George  C,  a  INIethodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bmii  at  Nanticoke,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan, 
15,  1817.  He  was  converted  in  December,  1832,  edu- 
cated at  Cazenovia  Seminary,  licensed  to  preach  Aug.  6, 
1836,  received  on  trial  in  the  Oneida  Conference  in  1840, 
and  appointed  to  Dundaff  Station:  in  1841,  to  Montrose 
Circuit;  in  1842,  ordained  elder  and  reappointed  to  the 
same  circuit;  in  1843  he  became  insane,  and  died  Sept, 
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18,  1846,  at  the  New  York  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Utica. 
His  talents  as  a  minister  wore  elevated.  "  In  ministerial 
labors  he  was  abundant,  in  mental  a|iplication  he  was 
excessive."     See  Minutes  nf'.l  nnual  Caiiforences,  iv,  257. 

Thompson,  George  Washington,  D.D.,  a 
Presbyterian  divine,  was  burn  at  New  Providence,  Es- 
sex Co.,  N.  J.,  Oct.  10,  1810;  converted  in  183.5;  gradu- 
ated at  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  at 
the  Princeton  Theological  Seminar}-;  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbj'tery  of  New  Brunswick ;  ordained  pastor  of 
the  churches  of  Mifflinsburg  and  New  Berlin,  184"2;  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Church  of  Lower  Tiiscarora  in  1847, 
and  remained  there  seventeen  years.  He  died  Jan.  28, 
18G4.  Dr.  Thompson  bad  an  acute,  ready,  practical 
mind.  As  a  scholar  he  was  thorough  and  critical ;  his 
Expository  Lectures  on  Daniel  and  on  the  Romans  dis- 
play a  vast  amount  of  patient  research,  deep  thinking, 
critical  analysis,  and  fidl  knowledge  of  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible.  See  Wilson,  Presh.  Hist,  Almanac,  18G5, 
p.  123.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Thompson,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  near  Chambersburg,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  11, 
1772.  He  received  his  literary  training  in  the  Ken- 
tucky Academy,  Lexington,  studied  theology  privately, 
was  licensed  by  Transylvania  Presbytery  in  1799,  and 
ordained  by  Washington  Presbytery,  O.,  in  1801.  He 
was  pastor  of  Glendale  Church,  O.,  1801-33;  then  re- 
moved to  Indiana,  became  a  member  of  Crawfordsville 
Presbytery,  and  labored  as  an  evangelist.  He  died  Feb. 
15,  1859.  He  was  an  earnest  revival  preacher,  an  elo- 
quent and  successful  minister,  and  many  persons  were 
hopefully  converted  under  his  labors.  See  Wilson, 
Fresh.  I'list.  Almanac,  18G0,  p.  123. 

Thompson,  Jonathan,  a  Wesleyan  Jlethodist 
preacher,  was  born  at  Torhouse,  Haltwbistle,  Nortlumi- 
berland,  England.  In  his  early  life  he  resided  for  a 
time  in  Ayr,  Scotland.  He  was  converted  under  Cown- 
ley  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  In  178(5  he  returned  to 
Ayr,  where  he  officiated  as  a  local  preacher.  In  1789 
he  came  out  to  labor  in  connection  with  the  British 
Conference,  and  was  sent  to  the  Inverness  Circuit.  He 
was  soon  cut  down  by  a  fever  in  Elgin,  Morayshire. 
He  was  interred  in  the  same  tomb  that  had  received 
the  remains  of  the  holy  Joshua  Keighley  only  a  year 
before.  Young  Thompson  was  a  man  of  holiness  and 
much  prayer.  "His  great  zeal  for  God,  united  with  the 
fervor  and  imprudence  of  youth,  led  him  to  excessive 
labor  in  the  work  of  his  great  Master,  which  proved  the 
cause  of  his  death."  See  Minutes  of  Wesleyan  Confer- 
ences, 1790;  Atmore,  Meth.  Memorial,  s.  v. 

Thompson,JosephParrish,D.D.,LL.D.,an  em- 
inent Congregational  divine,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Aug.  7, 1819.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1838. 
Afterwards  he  pursued  the  study  of  theology  at  the  An- 
dover  and  New  Haven  Theological  schools.  In  Novem- 
l)er,  1840,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Chapel  Street 
Congregational  Church  in  New  Haven,  ^^'hile  occu- 
pying this  position.  Dr.  Thompson  assisted  in  establish- 
ing The  New-En(/lamler.  He  published  also,  while  at 
New  Haven,  a  Memoir  of  Timothy  Diriyht.  In  1845  he 
was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Broadway  Tab- 
ernacle Cliurch  in  New  York  city,  and  was  installed  on 
the  15th  of  April  of  that  year.  For  some  years  the  Tab- 
ernacle continued  to  be  a  great  centre  of  religious  inter- 
est. The  vast  edifice  was  often  thronged  by  a  congre- 
gation composed  of  strangers,  young  men,  and  those  who 
had  no  regular  place  of  worship.  The  Tabernacle 
Church  was  the  mother  of  several  Congregational 
churches  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  The  society  de 
termined  to  sell  the  Tabernacle  in  1855,  and  the  new 
church  was  built  at  the  intersection  of  Broadwa}',  Sixth 
Ave.,  and  Thirty-fourth  Street.  This  building  was  com- 
pleted in  1859,  and  dedicated  April  24  of  that  year.  Un 
der  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Thompson  the  society  flourished 
exceedinglj'.  When  the  church  was  dedicated  there 
was  a  debt  upon  it  of  $65,000.     No  pews  were  sold,  as 


t  was  resolved  that  there  should  be  no  private  owner- 
ship in  the  building.  In  ]8t;3  the  society  paid  off 
25,000  of  this  indebtedness;  the  remaining  sum  of 
$40,000  was  paid  in  March,  1864.  Notwithstanding  Dr. 
Thompson's  immediate  pastoral  labors,  he  was  always 
busy  with  his  pen.  In  1845  he  printed  a  Memoir  of 
David  Hale  (late  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce), 
with  Selections  from  his  Miscellaneous  Writings — a  work 
which  passed  through  various  editions.  In  1846  ap- 
peared his  Young  Men  Admonished,  afterwards,  in  sub- 
sequent editions,  which  were  numerous,  entitled  Lect- 
ures to  Young  3fen.  Hints  to  Employers  apiieared  in 
1847,  and  another  edition  in  1851.  Stray  Meditations 
was  published  in  1852;  and  in  1857  there  was  a  revised 
edition,  entitled  The  Belierer's  Refuge.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  editors  of  the  Independent,  being  associated  in 
that  service  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bacon.  In  1852  he  originated  the  plan  of  the  Albany 
Congregational  Convention.  He  also  served  as  a  man- 
ager of  the  American  Congregational  Union  and  of  the 
American  Home  Blissionary  Society.  In  1852  he  went 
abroad,  visiting  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  other  Eastern 
lands.  This  gave  an  Oriental  cast  to  his  subsequent 
studies  and  writings,  and  he  became  well  known  as  an 
authority  in  Egyptolog3%  ]\Iany  of  his  writings  upon 
this  subject  appeared  in  the  Korth  American  Review, 
the  Bihliotheca  Sacra,  the  Journal  of  the  American  Ge- 
ographical and  Statistical  Society,  in  Smith's  iJict.  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  revised  edition  of  Kitto's  Cyclop,  of 
Biblical  Literature.  He  published  Egypt,  J'ast  and  Pres- 
ent, in  1856.  During  the  Civil  War,  Dr.  Thompson  oc- 
cupied a  warmly  patriotic  position.  He  did  a  great 
deal  for  tlie  Christian  Commission.  Twice  he  went  to 
the  South  ;  he  visited  tlie  army  ;  and  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Union  League  Clid).  His  son  was  killed  in  the 
service  of  the  country.  Dr.  Thompson  published  (1863) 
a  souvenir  of  him  entitled  The  Sergeant's  Mejnorial,  by 
his  Father.  When  president  Lincoln  was  assassinated, 
Dr.  Thompson  delivered  a  notable  eulogy  upon  him  be- 
fore the  Union  League  Club.  In  1872  Dr.  Thompson 
was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  sever  the  relation  which 
he  had  so  long  maintained  with  the  society.  One 
night,  while  working  in  his  study,  he  imagined  that  he 
heard  a  terrible  crash,  as  if  the  whole  house  were  fall- 
ing, and  he  remembered  nothing  more  until  he  regained 
consciousness  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  When  he 
resigned  his  pastoral  charge  of  the  Tabernacle  Church, 
it  made  him  a  gift  of  #30,000,  and  individuals  gave  him 
$20,000  more.  Having  resolved  upon  going  abroad,  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  Berlin,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  study,  especially  in  Egyptology.  During  the 
controversy  between  Bismarck  and  the  pope,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Prussian  minister,  he  pre|)ared  and  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  in 
America;  and  in  the  Centennial  Year  he  delivered  in 
different  cities  of  Europe  several  addresses  concerning 
the  United  States.  His  oration  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  the  American  minister,  delivered 
in  Berlin,  was  a  beautiful  and  much-admired  production. 
He  had  prepared  an  address  to  be  delivered  before  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  at  Basle,  Switzerland,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  persecutions  in  Austria.  Wlien  Mr.  Taylor 
died.  Dr.  Tliompson  was  spoken  of  as  his  successor.  It 
is  known  that  when  the  rumor  reached  his  ears,  he 
wrote  that  he  could  not  accept  the  position,  and  con- 
sidered himself  unfitted  for  it.  He  spoke  excellently 
both  French  and  (German,  and  he  frequently  had  oc- 
casion to  employ  his  accomplishments  as  a  linguist 
in  the  public  addresses  which  he  delivered  in  Europe. 
Though  always  an  invalid.  Dr.  Thompson's  last  illness 
was  caused  by  an  accident  which  had  happened  to  him 
during  his  visit  to  London,  when,  while  staniling  upon 
the  doorstep  of  a  friend's  house,  he  was  prostrated  by- 
vertigo,  severely  injuring  his  head.  He  died  at  Ber- 
lin, Sept.  20, 18f  9.  Among  his  other  productions  may 
be  noted  The  Coller/e  as  a  Religious  Institution  (1859)  ; 
—  Love  and  Penalty  {I860)  :  — Bryant  Grey  (1863):— 
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ChrUtiuniiy  ami  Kmnncipation  (1863) : — The  Tlohj  Com- 
forter (18(JG): — Man  in  Genesk  and  Geoh);/;/  (1809): — 
and  Life  of  Christ  {\ii~b)  : — with  a  great  vark'ty  of  pam- 
|)lilets  and  of  contributions  to  periodical  literature.  He 
was  understood,  at  liis  death,  to  be  preparing  a  work  on 
The  llebrtws  in  i'-'jui't.  See  .V.  Y.  Tribun(',S(H)t.2->.  1879. 
Thompson,  Joseph  Russell,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  Sept.  15,  1823.  He  received  a  good 
academical  training,  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in 
1818,  and  at  tlie  Associate  Theological  Seminary  at 
Canonsburg,  I'a..  in  1851;  was  licensed  liy  the  Associate 
Presbytery  of  Cliarliers  in  1852,  and  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  ^Mount  Pleasant  Churcli  April  25, 
1853.  He  died  Dec.  Ill,  18(51.  Mr.  Thomjison  was  a 
popular  preadier,  a  constant  worker,  and  a  tender  and 
thoughtful  pastor.     See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac, 

\mi,  p.  ;3t;5. 

Thompson,  Lewis,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Volney.  N.  Y.,  April  25,  ls;'>().  After  receiving 
a  classical  education,  he  entered  the  Union  Tlieological 
Seminary  in  1851.  and,  c()m|)leting  the  course,  graduated 
in  1857.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  |)astor  of  the 
Church  in  Whippany,  N.  J.,  Jinie  9,  1857.  He  remained 
in  this  charge  with  great  acceptability  and  usefulness 
initil  18()9,  w^hen  tie  resigned  to  become  editor  of  a  relig- 
ious paper  in  IJricksburg,  N.  J.  He  occupied  this  post 
ft)r  two  years,  and  then  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  V,,  and 
became  'a  classical  teacher,  in  the  occupancy  of  which 
position  he  dieil,  \\m\  19,  1873.      (W.  P.  S.) ' 

Thompson,  Otis,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  iu  1773,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University 
in  the  class  of  1798.  After  his  graduation  he  was  a  tutor 
in  the  university  for  two  years  (1798-1800).  Having 
pursued  his  theological  studies  with  Dr.  Emmons,  of 
Franklin,  Mass..  he  was  settled  for  life  as  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  (Church  in  Rehoboth.  P'or  many  years 
lie  received  and  instructed  pupils  who  were  looking  for- 
ward to  the  ministry.  He  was  everywhere  regarded  as 
a  profound  theologian,  and  a  man  of  more  than  usual 
ability.  He  published  several  sermons  and  discourses, 
and  for  several  years  was  the  editor  of  a  journal  known 
as  the  llopkiiuiian  Afdf/nzine,  He  died  at  North  Abing- 
ton,  :Mass.,  June  26,  1859.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Thompson,  Robert  Gordon,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  <  )ct.  22,  bSOil,  in  Conetnaugh  town- 
ship, Indiana  Co.,  Pa.  His  education  preparatory  to 
the  college  was  received  in  part  from  the  Rev.  Jesse 
Smith,  pastor  of  the  Ebenezer  congregation  in  Indi- 
ana County,  and  in  part  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  Jefferson  College  at  Canonsburg,  Pa.  He 
united,  on  profession  of  his  faith,  with  the  Chartiers 
Presbyterian  Cluirch,  Washington  Co.,  in  1827.  He 
was  graduated  from  Jefferson  College  in  September, 
1830,  and  passcil  from  college  immediately  into  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  N.  J.,  where  he  spent  two 
and  a  half  years  (1830-33)  in  study.  He  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia^  April  19,  1833;  and 
was  ordained  by  the  same  presbytery,  sine  lufela,  in  the 
(Ireat  Valley  Presbyterian  Church,  Oct.  7,  1833.  Mr. 
Thompson  spent  the  first  two  years  of  his  tiiinistrv 
(from  June  1,  1833,  to  Jiuie  1,  1835)  as  stated  supply  at 
Poundridge,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  his  labors 
were  accompanied  by  a  blessed  revival.  Having  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Yorktown,  N.  Y.,  he  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  that  place.  May  18,  1830;  antl 
after  a  most  successfid  pastorate  of  ten  years,  having 
accepted  a  call  to  Tariffville,  Conn.,  was  released  Feb.  5, 
181t'),  and  installed  [lastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Tariffville,  March  17,  1816.  '1  here  he  labored  with 
ability  and  tidelity  six  and  a  half  years,  when,  his  health 
becoming  impaired,  he  was  released  by  his  presbytery, 
Sept.  30,  1852,  and  removed  to  Wisconsin.  His  next 
field  was  Roscoe.  111.,  where  he  preached  as  stated  sup- 
ply from  Oct.  24,  1852,  to  Oct.  8,  1851.  From  1855  to 
1862  he  supplied,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  as  liis 
health  permitted,  the  churches  of  Rockford,  Roscoe, 


Belvidere,  and  Willow  Creek,  111. ;  and  Janesville  and 
Brodhead,  Wis.  From  July  1,  1862,  he  supplied  Wil- 
low Creek  Cluirch  for  two  years,  when,  having  acce]it- 
ed  a  call  from  that  Church,  he  was  installed  as  jias- 
tor,  July  6,  1861;  and  labored  there  very  usefidly  initil 
he  was  released.  Nov.  16,  1868.  He  next  preached  as 
stated  supply  at  Brodhead  from  Dec.  5,  1869,  to  Oct.  9, 
1871.  A  few  weeks  after  the  latter  date  be  remov(<l 
to  Greeley,  Col.,  to  take  charge  as  pastor  of  a  newly 
organized  Presbyterian  Church,  but  was  never  instali- 
ed,  although  he  continued  Jis  pastor  elect  to  fill  its  pul- 
pit until  Jlarch  1,  1877.  From  this  time  he  was  with- 
out any  charge,  but  contiimed  to  be,  so  far  as  his  age 
and  increasing  (ihysical  infirmities  would  permit,  ac- 
tive in  laying  the  foundation  both  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  State  in  that  new  region.  He  died  at  (ireeley, 
March  19,  1879.  ]Mr.  Thoin])son's  views  of  truth  were 
clear  and  strong,  and  his  voice  gave  no  uncertain  soimd. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  solid  and  able,  at  the  same  time 
earnest  and  affectionate ;  as  a  presbyter  he  was  unsur- 
passed in  ('hristian  uprightness;  as  the  head  of  a  family 
he  tenderly  loved,  and  was  beloved.      (W.  P.  S.) 

Thompson,  Samuel,  a  Methodist  Protestant  min- 
ister, was  born  on  the  rockj^  shores  of  Maine,  Oct.  5, 
1782;  he  was  converted  in  1802,  and  at  once  began  to 
preacli.  Three  years  later  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and, 
after  two  more,  elder.  In  1812  he  was  located,  and  in 
1816  removed  to  Wheeling  Creek,  A\'.Ya., -where  he  spent 
six  and  a  half  years,  and  then  withdrew  from  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  united  in  the  movement 
that  eventually  resulted  in  the  Methodist  I'rotestant 
Church.  For  fifteen  years  he  labored  to  build  up  this 
new  branch  of  the  Methodist  denomination,  when  from 
conscientious  impulses  he  united  others  in  raising  an 
antislavery  Church  (the  Wesleyan).  In  1848  he  re- 
moved to  Iowa,  and  continued  in  connection  with  the 
Wesleyans  until  1860,  when,  learning  of  the  antislavery 
element  in  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  he  reunited 
with  them  at  Mount  Pleasant,  la,,  and  continued  to  labor 
in  their  interest  till  his  death, Oct.  24, 1867.  See  Bas- 
sett.  Hist,  of  the  Meth.  Prot.  Church,  p.  348. 

Thompson,  Samuel  H,,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa,,  March 
16,  1786,  and  carefully  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion  according  to  the  views  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  1804  he  joined  the  IMethodist 
Episcopal  Church;  was  received  on  trial  in  the  AVest- 
ern  Conference  in  1809;  and  from  that  time  until  1836, 
a  period  of  twenty-seven  years,  his  field  of  labor  in  suc- 
cessive years  embraced  large  portions  of  the  states  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  the  whole  of  the  territo- 
ries of  JMissouri  and  Illinois.  In  all  this  vast  region 
he  first  assisted  to  plant  the  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  afterwards  continued  to  cultivate  them  with 
the  most  assiduous  labor.  In  1836,  his  health  failing, 
he  was  compelled  to  take  a  superannuated  relation,  and, 
as  such,  for  the  next  four  years  he  served  the  Church  in 
the  stations  of  Alton,  Yandalia,  Hillsborough,  and  Belle- 
ville, In  1840  he  was  again  returned  effective,  and  ap- 
pointed to  Belleville  station,  but  died  INIarch  19  of  that 
year.  He  was  a  minister  of  tine  abilities,  and  every- 
where he  breathed  the  peaceful  spirit  of  Christianity 
around  him.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  iii, 
346.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Thompson,  Thomas,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  liorn  in  Beaver  County,  l*a. ;  awakened  at  a 
camp-meeting  untler  the  jireaching  of  the  Rev.William 
Swayze;  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Pittsburgh  Conference 
in  1831,  and  appointed  to  Lcesburg  Circuit.  He  labored 
as  follows:  Centreville,  INIercer,  Newcastle,  Richmond, 
Salem,  Lumberport,  and  Grand  view.  In  1843  he  be- 
came a  supernumerary,  and  in  1848  a  superannuate. 
He  died  Feb.  13,  1851.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, iv,  002. 

Thompson,  William,  an  eminent  English  Wes- 
leyan  i)reacher.  was  born  iu  the  county  of  Fermanagh, 
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Ireland,  in  1733.  He  was  converted  younc:,  and  in  1757 
be  commenced  his  ministrj'  among  the  Methodists.  In 
1758  he  went  to  Ennland,  and  soon  learned  what  kind 
of  a  work  it  was  which  he  liad  undertaken.  On  one  oc- 
casion, when  Mr.  Thompson  was  prea^-hing,  a  mob,  insti- 
gated by  a  miinsler  of  the  Cluirch  of  England,  arose  and 
carried  him  and  the  principal  Methodists  on  board  a 
transport  which  was  ready  to  sail  with  a  war -fleet, 
England  then  being  engaged  in  war  on  the  Continent. 
Through  the  exertions  of  lady  11  untingdon.  however,  the 
government  ordered  their  release.  In  17G0  Thompson 
labored  in  Scotland,  but  with  little  snccess.  After  1782 
he  travelled  some  of  the  principal  circuits  in  England. 
His  last  was  Manchester.  He  died  at  Birmingham, 
May  1,  1799,  of  a  disease  the  seeds  of  which  bad  been 
sown  in  17(51  by  sleeping  in  a  damp  bed — an  in(hscre- 
tion  which  killed  many  of  the  early  ISleihodist  preachers. 
William  Tln)mpson  was  one  of  the  men  who  jiiloted  the 
bark  of  Methodism  through  the  tnudiloiis  waters  after 
the  death  of  the  great  helmsman,  Wesley.  He  was  a 
man  of  that  calmness,  sagacity,  and  statesmanlike  cast 
of  mind  which  were  so  much  needed  at  that  time,  and 
which  led  to  his  election  as  president  of  the  first  Confer 
ence  (1791)  after  Wesley's  death.  He  was  one  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  converse  with  Kilham.  \^'ith 
the  endorsement  of  Benson,  Bradburn,  Hopper,  and  oth- 
ers, he  sent  out  the  Halifax  Circular,  which  marked  out 
a  basis  for  the  preservation  and  government  of  the  in- 
fant Church.  Mather  and  Pawson  consulted  him  on 
the  state  of  the  connection.  He  arbitrated  in  regard  to 
the  settlement  of  the  Bristol  disputes  in  which  Ben- 
son was  embroiled;  he  approved  Mather's /.f//fr  ^o  ^Ae 
Preachers;  and  he  gave  to  IMethodism  its  district  meet- 
ings and  Plan  of  Pacification.  He  was  one  of  the 
ablest  speakers  and  closest  reasoners  in  the  British  Con- 
ference. "Fewer  traces,"  says  Ikniting  (in  his  Life  of 
his  father,  .TabeZx Bunting,  ch.  vi),  "are  to  be  found  of 
him  than  of  any  of  his  eminent  contemporaries.  My 
father  used  to  speak  of  the  old  man's  gravity  of  speech, 
spirit,  and  demeanor,  and  of  the  advantages  he  himself 
derived  from  his  example  and  ministry."  See  Atmore, 
Meth.  Memorial,  s.  v.;  Minutes  of  Annual  C'o)ferences, 
1799;  Stevens,  //zsf.  of  Methodism,  iii,  25,  33,  140;  Me- 
moir of  Entwisle,  ch.  iii ;  Smith,  tlist.  of  Wesl.  Meth- 
odistn,  vol.  i,  ii  (see  Index,  vol.  iii). 

Thompson,  "William  J.,  a  clergyman  of  the  lie- 
formed  Church,  and  a  classical  teacher  of  Ingh  reputa- 
tion, was  born  at  Keadington,  N.  J.,  March  8,  1812.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  John  Thompson,  a  Scotch  immi- 
grant who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  near  Williamsport, 
I*a.  After  graduating  at  Rutgers  College  in  1834,  he 
taught  successfully  at  Millston,  N.  J.,  until  1838,  when 
lie  began  to  pursue  the  usual  course  of  instruction  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Keformed  Church.  He 
entered  the  ministry  in  1841,  and  was  settled  over  the 
churches  of  Ponds  and  Wyckoff,  N.  J.,  for  three  years 
(1842-45),  when  he  accepted  the  position  of  rector  of  the 
Grammar-school  of  Rutgers  College.  He  held  this  im- 
portant place  eighteen  years  (1845-63),  when  he  resign- 
ed and  became  principal  of  the  Somcrville  Classical  In- 
stitute. He  died  in  18G7.  He  was  a  thorough  student, 
scholar,  and  teacher.  His  standard  of  education  was 
high  ;  his  drill  incessant,  exacting,  and  minute.  He  was 
never  satisfied  until  his  pupils  had  been  made  familiar 
with  their  subjects.  He  was  also  tutor  in  the  classics  in 
Rutgers  College  (1838-41),  during  his  seminary  course. 
Hundreds  of  his  students  have  passed  successfully  into 
the  learned  professions  and  other  honorable  callings. 
A  paralysis  of  the  right  side,  which  afflicted  him  at  four 
years  of  age,  and  during  his  whole  life,  interfered  mate- 
rially with  his  pulpit  efHciency,  but  did  not  affect  his 
voice  or  mental  powers.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  teach- 
er, sometimes  stern  and  severe  in  discipline,  but  al- 
ways conscientious,  capable,  and  successful  in  dealing 
with  intelligent  scholars  who  wished  to  learn.  His 
mind  was  clear  and  logically  exact;  his  knowledge  was 
alwavs  at  command.     His  character  was  distinguished 


for  unyielding  uprightness  and  an  honorable  spirit;  his 
attainments  in  the  sacred  languages  and  theology  were 
large  and  accurate.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  plain,  with- 
out any  ornamentation  of  style  or  force  of  delivery,  but 
evangelical  in  doctrine  and  practical  iu  his  aims.  See 
Corwin,  Manual  of  the  R<f  Ch.  p.  492.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Thomson,  Andrew,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Sanquhar,  Dumfriesshire,  July  11, 
1779,  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
He  was  past(^r  of  the  Church  at  Sprouston,  Roxburgh- 
shire, from  1802  till  1808 ;  afterwards  of  the  East  Church 
of  Perth  till  1810;  subsetpiently  of  the  New  Grey 
Friars'  Church,  Edinburgh  ;  and  finally  of  St.  George's 
Church,  until  his  death,  Feb.  9,  1831.  Dr.  Thomson  was 
a  man  of  unconquerable  zeal,  untiring  energy,  and  com- 
manding eloquence.  He  attacked  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  for  circulating  the  Apocrypha  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  opposed  the  abuses  of  lay 
patronage  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  effectually  de- 
nounced British  colonial  slavery  and  other  evils,  and 
did  much  to  promote  education,  morality,  and  evangel- 
ical religion  in  Scotland.  Dr.  Chalmers  says  of  him, 
"  His  was  no  ordinary  championship  ;  and  although  the 
weapons  of  our  spiritual  warfare  are  the  same  in  every 
hand,  we  all  know  that  there  was  none  who  wielded 
them  more  vigorously  than  he  did,  or  who,  with  such  an 
arm  of  might,  and  voice  of  resistless  energy,  carried,  as 
if  by  storm,  the  convictions  of  his  people."  Among  Dr. 
Thomson's  works  are,  Lectu?-es,  Expository  and  Practi- 
cal, on  Select  Portions  of  Scriptiu-e  (Edinb.  1816,  2  vols. 
8vo)  : — Sermons  on  Infdelify  {1821, 18mo;  1824,  cr.  8vo)  : 
— Sermons  on  Hearin(j  the  Word  (1825,  18mo)  : — The 
Scripture  History  (Bristol,  1826,  V2mci):—The  Script- 
ure History  of  the  Neitl  Testament  (Lond.  1827, 12mo)  :— 
Sermons  on  Various  Subjects  (Edinb.  1829,  8vo)  : — Doc- 
trine of  Universal  Pardon,  being  Sermons  vrith  Notes 
(1830,  12mo).  He  also  published  a  number  of  Cate- 
chisms, educational  and  religious  works  for  children. 
He  originated  and  edited  the  Edinburgh  Christian  In- 
structor (1810  sq.),  and  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia.  After  his  death  appeared  his  Sermons 
and  Sacramental  Exhoi-tations,  with  Memoir  prefixed 
(1831,  8vo;  Boston,  1832,  12mo).  See  Chambers  and 
Thompson,  Biog.  Diet,  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Thomson,  Edward,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Portsea,  England, 
Oct.  12,  1810,  and,  with  his  father's  family,  came  to 
America  in  1818,  settling,  in  1820,  in  AVooster,  O.  He 
studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  re- 
ceiving his  diploma  when  nineteen  years  of  age,  and 
commenced  his  practice.  In  December,  1831,  he  was 
converted,  and,  although  brought  up  a  Baptist,  entered 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  admitted  into 
the  Annual  Conference  in  1832.  After  filling  appoint- 
ments in  Norwalk,  Sandusky  City,  Cincinnati,  and  Woos- 
ter,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Michigan  Conference, 
and  stationed  at  Detroit.  From  1838  to  1843  he  had 
charge  of  the  Norwalk  Seminary ;  in  1844  he  was  elected 
editor  of  the  Ladies'  Repository ;  in  1846  president  of 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  where  he  remained  till 
1860,  when  he  was  elected  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Christian 
Advocate  and  Journal.  In  1864  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  bishop,  in  which  capacitj'  he  made  his  first  offi- 
cial visit  to  India.  He  died  of  pneumonia  at  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  March  22,  1870.  His  published  works  are.  Ed- 
ucational Essays  (new  ed.  by  D.  W.  Clark,  D.D.,  Cincin- 
nati, 1856,  l2mo) -.—Letters  from  Europe: — Moral  and 
Religious  Essays : — Biographical  and  Incidental  Sketch-  ■ 
es.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ; 
Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodisin,  s.  v. 

Thondracians,  an  Armenian  sect,  founded  by  Scm- 
bat  about  A.D.  840,  and  taking  its  name  fromThon- 
drac,  where  he  established  himself.  A  Paulician  by 
birth  and  education,  he  formed  the  acq\iaintance  of 
Medshusic,  a  Persian  physician  and  astronomer,  whose 
inriuence  led  him  to  attempt  a  combination  of  Parseeism 
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ami  Christianity.  This  sect,  thnnrrh  mectinc;  with  no  | 
favor  from  the  bishops,  continually  revived,  and  spreail 
\vi(lely  in  .Vrmenia.  At  one  time  in  particular,  about 
A.U.  1002,  ii  made  the  most  alarmini;-  progress,  when  it 
was  joineil  by  bishop  Jacob,  spiritual  licad  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Harkh.  lie  was  noted  for  the  austerity  of  his 
life,  and  botli  he  and  his  followers  denounced  the  false 
conlidenoe  which  was  placed  in  masses,  oblations,  alms, 
and  Church  prayers;  and  lie  declared  himself  opposed  to 
the  animal  sacritiee  in  the  Armenian  Churcli.  He  was 
taken  by  tiie  catholicos,  branded  with  the  heretical 
mark,  proclaimed  a  heretic,  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  from 
which  he  escajied,  but  was  tinally  killed.  Many  of  the 
reports  respecting  the  doctrines  and  morals  of  the  Thon- 
dracians,  coming  as  they  do  from  their  enemies,  are 
doubtless  false,  or  at  least  exaggerated.  See  Neander, 
///*■/.  of//u'  Christ.  Church,  iii,  5K8  sq. 

Thor,  the  god  of  thunder,  in  Northern  mythology, 
was,  next  to  Odin,  the  highest  and  most  feared  of  the 
gods.  His  parents  were  Odin  and  Frigga.  His  wives 
were  the  beautiful  gold -haired  Sif,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  Loride  and  Mode ;  and  the  Jotes  maiden  Jarn- 
saxa,  a  giantess  of  such  beauty  that  Thor,  although  a 
sworn  enemy  of  the  Jotes,  could  not  refrain  from  mak- 
ing her  his  wife.  She  i)ore  hitn  his  favorite  son  Magni, 
wiio  was  most  like  his  father  in  courage  and  strength. 
Terrible  is  the  flight  of  Thor  through  the  heavens,  roll- 
ing, thundering  behind  the  clouds.  Still  more  terrible  is 
he  when  he  has  buckled  his  girdle  Jlegingjardar  about 
him,  which  gives  him  double  strength.  Thus  ready, 
grasping  with  his  iron  gloves  the  hammer  iMjiilnir,  he 
appears  as  an  annihilator  among  the  enemies  of  the  gods. 
Thor's  kingdom  is  called  Thrudvangr;  and  the  paluce  in 
his  realm,  Bilskirnir,  is  the  largest  that  was  ever  built, 
and  contains  five  hundred  and  forty  halls.  There  is  no 
one  so  wise  as  to  be  able  to  state  all  of  Thor's  deeds, 
and  a  day  would  be  too  short  to  mention  them  all.  The 
most  remarkable,  however,  are  the  following :  In  com- 
pany with  his  two  bucks  and  the  evil  Loki,  he  made  a 
journey.  Towards  evening  they  came  to  a  certain  man 
whom  they  asked  for  a  niglit's  lodging.  Here  Thor 
killed  his  bucks  and  ordered  them  to  be  fried,  and  then 
invited  his  host  and  family  to  partake  of  the  repast, 
warning  them,  however,  not  to  devour  the  bones,  but  to 
place  them  on  the  spread-out  hides  of  the  bucks.  Be- 
fiire  start hig  farther  on  his  journey  the  following  morn- 
ing, Tlior  bewitched  the  hides  with  his  mighty  ham- 
mer, and  the  bucks  immediately  came  to  life,  fresh  and 
young,  with  the  exception  that  one  of  them  limped,  be- 
cause Thialti,  the  host's  son,  had  broken  the  bone  of 
his  foot  in  order  to  get  at  the  marrow.  Now  Thor,  en- 
raged, threatened  to  kill  the  whole  family;  but  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  pacified,  when  the  father  offered 
him  both  his  children,  Thialti  and  Kiiskva,  as  servants, 
whom  Tlior  carried  away  on  his  journey.  They  lodged 
in  the  iron  glove  of  the  giant  Utgartsloki,  who  accom- 
panied Thor  under  the  false  name  of  Skirner,  and 
sought  to  dissuade  Thor  from  journeying  towards  his 
(Urgartsldki's)  castle.  This,  however,  was  useless,  and 
the  trilling  hindrances  with  which  Utgartsloki  sought 
to  obstruct  his  path — for  example,  tying  together  his 
cloak-sack,  in  which  the  provisions  were  kept — made 
Thor  the  more  zealous.  Thor  attempted,  at  three  dif 
ferent  times,  to  break  the  giant's  forehead,  but  without 
success.  Finally  they  separated,  and  Thor  continued 
his  journey  with  his  bucks  and  servants.  About  noon 
he  noticed,  in  a  large  plain,  a  castle  which  w.as  so  high 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Thor  to  look  over  it.  The 
travellers  arrived  at  a  garden  gate;  and  as  Thor  found 
it  locked  and  was  unable  to  open  it,  they  managed  to 
get  through  the  space  between  the  bars.  Inside  they 
found  a  spacious  hall,  in  which  there  were  seated  upon 
two  benches  a  great  number  of  giants.  King  Utgartslo- 
ki, distinguished  by  his  height  and  dignity,  sat  in  the 
centre,  but  he  did  not  even  seem  to  notice  the  strangers, 
who  saluted  him.  He  only  remarked,  "  This  small  fel 
low,  I  think,  is  .\ukathor.    Perhaps  you  are  greater  than 


you  appear?  What  skilful  things  can  you  perform? 
In  this  place  no  one  is  permitted  to  remain  wiio  does  not 
distinguish  himself  in  some  art  or  science."  Loki  an- 
swered him  that  he  thought  himself  to  be  a  great  eater, 
and  did  not  believ^  any  one  was  able  to  cope  with  him. 
"  We  shall  see  immediately,"  said  the  king,  and  ordered 
one  named  Logi,  who  sat  upon  the  bench,  to  try  an 
eating-match  with  Loki.  Thereupon  a  large  trough 
lilk'd  with  meat  was  jilaced  on  the  ground.  At  one 
end  of  the  trough  sat  Logi,  at  the  other  enil  Loki ;  and 
as  the  former  had  eaten  nothing  for  quite  a  w-hile,  he 
devoured  very  much.  But  although  Loki  ate  all  the 
meat,  Logi,  besides  having  eaten  his  half,  devoured  the 
bones  also.  All  were  agreed  that  Loki  had  failed  in 
the  attempt.  •■  What  is  that  young  man  able  to  doV" 
the  king  in(piircd  further.  Tliialli  answered  he  woidd 
try  a  walking-match  with  whomsoever  Utgartsloki  de- 
sired. The  king  went  out  and  called  a  young  man 
named  Ilugi  to  try  a  running -match,  pointed  out  a 
track,  and  fixed  the  limit.  But  Hugi  was  ahead  in 
three  successive  rounds.  The  king  admitted,  however, 
that  of  all  previous  racers,  none  could  have  beaten 
Thialfi.  Then  tlie  king  asked  Thor  what  he  was  able 
to  do,  as  he  liail  a  great  name  among  the  Asas.  Thor 
answered  that  he  would  try  his  skill  in  drinking.  Then 
the  king  brought  a  large  horn,  and  said,  "It  requires 
great  skill  to  empty  this  horn  in  one  drink;  some  have 
accomplished  it  in  two,  yet  none  have  been  so  unskilful 
as  not  to  be  able  to  empty  it  in  three  draughts."  Thor 
put  the  horn  to  his  lips  three  times;  but  when  he  look- 
ed into  the  horn,  he  saw  that  the  water  had  hardly  di- 
minished in  fpiantity.  Tlinr  gave  it  uy,  and  said  he 
did  not  wish  to  attempt  it  any  longer.  Thereupon  the 
king  said,  "Now  it  is  evident  that  your  power  and 
skill  are  not  so  great  as  we  supposed,  and  you  will  re- 
ceive very  little  praise  should  you,  in  other  attempts, 
be  again  unsuccessful."  Thor  answered  that  he  was 
w'illing  to  attempt  something  el.se,  and  it  surprised  him 
much  that  what  he  had  done  was  looked  upon  as  a  small 
affair.  L^tgartsloki  proposed  that  he  should  lift  a  cat 
from  the  ground,  a  feat  which  the  smallest  boy  could 
perform,  and  the  king  added  that  he  should  never  have 
proposed  this  to  Thor  were  he  not  persuaded  that  Thor 
was  In'  no  means  the  mighty  king  he  had  been  repre- 
sented. A  large  gray  cat  was  then  brought  forth,  which 
Thor  held  around  the  body  and  attempted  to  lift  from 
the  ground.  But  the  more  he  raised  the  cat  from  the 
ground,  the  more  she  would  ciu've  her  back ;  and,  after 
having  exerted  himself  as  much  as  possible,  he  found 
that  only  one  of  the  cat's  forepaws  had  been  lifted 
from  the  ground.  "Just  as  I  expected,"  said  the  king; 
"the  cat  is  large,  and  Thor  is  much  behind  those  who 
have  tried  to  lift  her  before,"  "If  I  am  small,"  an- 
swered Thor,  "  I  challenge  each  of  you  to  a  prize-fight, 
becau-se  now,  as  I  am  angry.  I  feel  my  entire  strength 
has  returned  to  me."  Upon  this,  Utgartsloki  said, 
"  There  is  no  one  here  who  would  not  consider  it  child's 
play  to  fight  with  you ;  however,  call  in  m}-  old  nurse, 
who  has  fought  with  more  men  before;  she  will  prob- 
ably be  his  match."  The  king's  nurse,  Elle,  came, 
and,  however  much  Thor  exerted  himself,  he  was  not 
strong  enough  to  move  lur  one  inch  ;  and  when  she  ap- 
plied her  strength,  Thor  fell  on  his  knee,  until  the  king 
separated  them.  After  very  hospitable  treatment  and 
a  good  night's  rest,  the  strangers  left  the  castle,  much 
chagrine<l.  But  when  they  were  outside  the  door,  the 
king  said,  "Now  yon  are  out  of  the  castle,  to  which, 
as  long  as  I  have  strength,  you  shall  never  again  be 
admitted,  and  into  which  you  woidd  not  have  entered 
had  I  known  Thor's  strength.  Know  now  that  all 
that  has  occurred  was  done  tlirough  witchery.  At  first 
I  met  you  in  the  forest  under  the  name  of  Skirner; 
there  I  fastened  your  provision  -  bag  with  iron  cords, 
so  that  you  were  unable  to  untie  them  ;  then  you 
struck  at  me  thrice  with  your  hammer,  and  the  force 
with  which  you  struck  at  me  may  be  seen  in  the  val- 
levs  hewn  out  of  the  hard  rocks  which,  unseen,  I  had 
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placed  between  you  and  me.  When  3'ou  subsequently 
came  to  my  castle  and  made  your  attempts,  I  selected 
a  man  to  eat  who  certaiidy  could  eat.  more  than  any 
other  man,  because  Logi  is  a  consuming  tire  that  de- 
vours wood  and  bones  and  everything.  Thialli  ran 
with  no  one  but  my  thoughts,  and  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  these  reached  the  limit  before  him.  But 
you  have  accomplished  something  supernatural,  be- 
cause the  horn  which  you  attempted  to  empty  was  at 
one  end  sunk  in  the  ocean,  and  you  took  such  im- 
mense draughts  of  water  that  the  ocean  for  a  great  dis- 
tance became  dry,  which  is  now  called  ebb.  The  cat 
which  you  lifted  from  the  ground  was  the  IMidgard's 
Serpent,  and  you  were  so  strong  as  to  lift  her  so  high 
from  the  earth  that  only  her  head  and  tail  were  visi- 
ble. Finalh^  the  old  nurse  with  whom  you  wrestled 
was  Old  Age  itself,  and  honor  be  to  that  man  who 
flinches  from  decrepit  old  age  no  more  than  you.  Now, 
farewell.  Although  I  have  numerous  stratagems  re- 
maining to  shield  my  castle,  still  I  hold  it  advisable  that 
you  and  I  should  meet  no  more."  Thor,  very  wroth  to 
see  himself  thus  fooled,  grasped  his  hammer  to  strike, 
but  immediately  Utgartsloki  and  the  castle  became  in- 
visible, and  afterwards  they  saw  each  other  a  great  dis- 
tance ajiart  on  the  great  plain.  To  seek  revenge  at 
least  u]ion  the  Midgard's  Serpent,  Thor  sailed  shortly 
afterwards  upon  the  ocean  with  the  giant  Ymer,  and 
went  out  so  far  that  the  giant  became  afraid.  Then  he 
threw  the  head  of  a  large  ox,  attached  to  a  strong  rope, 
into  the  water,  which  the  Serpent  seized  upon.  When 
she  felt  herself  wounded,  she  started  back  with  such 
force  that  Thor's  hands,  holding  the  line,  struck  against 
the  ship.  He  then  applied  his  entire  strength,  and 
placed  ills  foot  so  firmly  upon  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
that  it  went  through,  and  he  stood  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean.  The  giant  was  very  much  frightened  when 
Thor  drew  up  the  Serpent  by  the  line,  and  gazed  at 
her  with  his  tier}'  eyes,  as  she  aimed  a  stream  of  poi- 
son at  him.  Then  Thor  raised  his  hammer,  but,  be- 
fore he  could  strike,  Ymer  had  cut  the  line,  and  the 
Serpent  fell  hack  into  the  water.  Thor  then  threw  the 
giant  head-foremost  into  the  ocean,  so  that  liis  feet  ap- 
peared above  the  water.  He  then  waded  ashore.  An- 
other deed  was  done  by  Thor  under  Gejwod  and  Hvug- 
ner.  The  Wends  also  worshipped  Thor  as  one  of  the 
highest  gods.  They  erected  to  him  numerous  monu- 
ments, cut  from  a  willow-tree,  which  was  to  represent 
the  face  of  the  god  without  any  form.  A  platform 
built  about  the  monument  was  useil  as  an  altar  to  wor- 
ship upon. — Vollmer,  Wihietb.  d.  Mi/thol.  s.  v. 

Thorn  is  the  rendering,  in  many  passages  of  the 
A.  v.,  of  eleven  diflferent  Hebrew  words  and  two  (accu- 
rately onlj'  of  one)  Greek  Avords ;  but,  as  we  will  see 
below,  there  are  no  less  than  twenty -two  words  in 
the  original  languages  of  the  Bible  variously  translated 
"thorn,"  "thistle,"  "  brier,"  etc.,  and  signifying  thorny 
and  ]irickly  plants.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  prob- 
ably so  interpreted  only  because  they  are  unknown,  and 
may  merely  denote  insigniticant  shrubs.  We  have  else- 
where treated  most  of  these  in  detail,  and  we  therefore 
briefly  recapitulate  them  below  alphabetically,  though 
we  can  hardly  hope  to  throw  much  additional  light 
upon  what  has  already  batlled  so  many  inquirers.  The 
difficulty  of  identifying  them  does  not  arise  from  any 
deficiency  of  thorny  plants  to  which  the  Biblical  names 
might  be  applied,  but  from  the  want  of  good  reasons  for 
selecting  one  plant  more  than  another;  for,  as  Celsius 
has  said,  "  Fuerunt  in  Judsea  hand  pauca  loca  a  spinis 
diversorum  generum  denominata,  quod  esset  hajc  terra 
non  tantum  lacte  et  melle  fliie»s,  sed  herbis  quoque  inu- 
tilibus,  et  spinis  multifariis  passim  infestata."  As  exam- 
ples, we  may  mention  the  genera  of  which  some  of  the 
species  are  thorny,  such  as  Acacia,  Astragalus,  Acan- 
thodium,  Alhagi,  Fagonia,  Tribulus,  Berberis,  Prunus, 
Rubus,  Crataegus,  Solanum,  Carduus,  Cnicus,  Onopordon, 
Eryngium,  lihamnus,  Zizyphus;  and  of  species  which 
are  named  from  this  characteristic.  Anabasis  spinosissima, 


Paliurns  aculeatus,  Ruscus  aculeatus,  Forskalea  tenacis- 
sima,  Aristida  pungens,  Salsola  echinus,  Echinops  spino- 
sus,  Buiuas  spinosa,  Lycium  spinosum,  I'oterium  spino- 
sum,  Atraphaxis  spinosa,  rrenautlies  spinosa,  Ononis 
spinosa,  Smilax  asper,  Spartium  spinosum,  Zizyphus 
Spina  Christi.     See  Botanv. 

In  the  morphology  of  plants  it  is  now  recognised 
that  thorns  are  abortive  or  undeveloped  branches,  and 
in  many  cases  under  cultivation  tliorns  become  true 
branches.  A  spine  or  thorn,  of  which  we  have  exam- 
jdes  in  the  hawthorn  and  the  sloe,  must  be  distinguish- 
ed from  the  prickles  (aculei)  which  belong  to  the  in- 
tegumentary system  of  the  plant,  and  which  are  really 
hardened  hairs.  Of  these  last  we  have  examples  in  the 
bramble  and  the  rose,  and  in  the  animal  economy  we 
have  something  analogous  in  the  spines  of  the  hedge- 
hog and  the  quills  of  the  porcupine.  "  May  we  not  see 
in  the  production  of  injurious  thorns — an  arrestment  by 
the  fiat  of  the  Almighty  in  the  formation  of  branches, 
and  thus  a  blight  passed  on  this  part  of  creation — a 
standing  memorial  of  the  effects  of  sin  on  what  was  de- 
clared at  first  to  be  very  good?  It  is  remarkable  to  no- 
tice that  when  Christ  became  a  curse  for  his  people,  the 
Jews  mocked  him  by  putting  on  him  a  crown  of  thorns, 
and  thus  what  was  an  indication  of  the  fall  of  man  was 
used  by  them  to  insult  the  seed  of  the  woman  who  came 
to  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent.  The  removal  of  the 
curse  from  creation,  which  is  now  groaning  and  travail- 
ing iu  pain,  is  frequently  set  forth  by  illustrations  taken 
from  the  disappearance  of  briers  and  thorns  (Isa.  Iv,  13; 
Ezek.  xxviii,  •24)"  (Balfour,  Bo/,  and  Rel'u/.  p.  110-115). 

Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  i,  81)  illustrates  Isa. 
xxxiii,  12,  "The  people  shall  be  as  the  burning  of  lime, 
as  thorns  cut  up  shall  they  be  burned  in  the  tire,"  by  the 
following  observation:  "Those  people  yonder  are  cut- 
ting up  thorns  with  their  mattocks  and  pnniing-hooks, 
and  gathering  them  into  bundles  to  be  burned  in  these 
burnings  of  lime.  It  is  a  curious  fidelity  to  real  life 
that  when  the  thorns  are  merely  to  be  destroyed  they 
are  never  cut  up,  but  set  on  tire  where  they  grow. 
They  are  cut  up  only  for  the  lime-kiln"  (see  also  ibid,  i, 
627  sq.  for  other  scriptural  allusions). 

1.  Akantha  (d'/cai'S'n)  occurs  in  Matt.  vii.  16;  xiii, 
7,  22 ;  xxvii,  27 ;  and  also  in  the  parallel  passages  of 
Mark  and  Luke,  and  as  forming  the  crown  of  thorns,  in 
John  xix,  2,  5.  The  word  is  used  in  as  general  a  sense 
as  "thorn"  is  with  us,  and  therefore  it  would  be  incor- 
rect to  confine  it  to  any  one  species  of  plant  in  all 
the  above  passages,  though,  no  doubt,  some  particular 
thorny  plant  indigenous  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusa- 
lem would  be  selected  for  plaiting  the  crown  of  thorns. 
Hasselquist  says  of  the  Nabca  Paliurus  A  thenai  of  Al- 
pinus,  now  Zizyphus  Spina  Christi,  "In  all  probability, 
this  is  the  tree  which  afforded  the  crown  of  thorns  put 
upon  the  head  of  Christ.  It  is  very  common  in  the 
East.  This  plant  is  very  fit  for  the  purpose,  for  it  has 
many  small  and  sharp  spines,  which  are  well  adapted  to 
give  pain  :  the  crown  might  easily  be  made  of  these 
soft,  round,  and  pliant  branches ;  and  what,  in  ray  opin- 
ion, seems  to  be  the  greater  proof  is  that  the  leaves  very 
much  resemble  those  of  ivy,  as  they  are  of  a  very  deep 
glossy  green.  Perhaps  the  enemies  of  Christ  would 
have  a  plant  somewhat  resembling  that  with  which 
emperors  and  generals  were  crowned,  that  there  might 
be  a  calumny  even  in  the  punishment."  This  plant  is 
the  nebk  or  dhoni  of  the  Arabs,  which  grows  abundantly 
in  Syria  and  Palestine,  both  in  wet  and  dry  places.  Dr. 
Hooker  noticed  a  specimen  nearly  forty  feet  high,  spread- 
ing as  widely  as  a  good  Quercus  ilex  in  England.  The 
nebk  fringes  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  flourishes  on 
the  marshy  Ijanks  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias;  it  forms 
either  a  shrub  or  a  tree,  and,  indeed,  is  quite  common 
all  over  the  country.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  six  feet 
or  more,  and  yields  a  slightly  acid  fruit,  about  the  size 
of  the  sloe,  which  is  eaten  by  the  Egyptians  and  Arabs. 
Like  its  cognate,  Paliurus,  it  abounds  in  flexible  twigs, 
which   are  armed   with   a  profusion  of  sharp,  strong 
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Zizyphus  Spina  Christi.    (1.  The  full  plant.    2.  Details  of 
stem,  flower,  and  fruit.) 

prickles,  fjrowing  in  pairs,  the  one  straight,  the  other 
Somewhat  recurved  (Tristram,  A't?,/.  His/,  of  the  Bible. 
p.  429).  Some,  however,  have  tixed  upon  Paliiirus 
uculeaivs,  and  others  upon  Li/ciiim  horridnm,  as  the 
l)lant  which  furnished  the  thorny  Avreath  in  question. 
See  Crown  ok  'I'iiohns. 

2.  Atad  (^I:5<  ;  Sept.  ?'/  pcqivoc;  Vulg.  i-hamnus)  oc- 
curs as  a  proper  name  in  Gen.  1, 10, 11 :  "  the  threshing- 
floor  of  .•!/«(/."  See  Atad.  In  the  fable  in  Judg.  ix, 
14,  15,  the  atad,  or  "  bramble,"  is  called  to  reign  over 
the  trees.  From  Psa.  Iviii,  1)  it  is  evident  that  the  aidd 
was  employed  for  fuel :  "  Before  your  pots  can  feel  the 
thorns."  Atad  is  so  similar  to  the  Arabic  ciusitj  that  it 
has  generally  been  considered  to  mean  the  same  plant, 
namely,  a  species  of  buckthorn.  This  is  confirmed  by 
otadmi  being  one  of  the  sj'nonyms  of  rhamnns,  as  given 
in  the  supidements  to  Dioscorides.  A  species  oi  rham- 
nus  is  des'jribed  both  by  Belon  and  by  I!auw(df  as  being 
common  in  I'alestino,  and  l)y  the  latter  as  found  espe- 
cially in  the  neighborhood  of  .Jerusalem.  It  has  been 
described  by  Alpinus  as  having  an  abmidance  of  long 
branches,  on  which  are  found  many  long  and  very 
sharp  thorns.  So  KauwT)lf,  "  It  puts  forth  long,  slen- 
der, crooked  switches,  on  which  there  are  a  great  manj' 
long,  strong,  and  acute  thorns."  This  has  been  sup- 
l)0sed  by  some  to  be  the  above-mentioned  true  Christ's 
thorn,  J'hammis,  now  Zizi/phus  Spina  Chrixti;  but  by 
others  the  plant  in  question  is  supposed  to  be  Lyrinm 
Europcerim,  or  L.  ofrnm  (box-thorn),  both  of  which 
species  occur  in  Palestine  (see  Strand,  Flor.  Palcest. 
Nos.  124,  12.5).  Dioscorides  {Comm.  i,  1 19)  thus  speaks 
of  the  (h'i).ivov:  "The  rhamnus,  which  some  call /jerse- 
phonion,  others  Icuaicunthit,  the  Komans  white-tl)orn, 
or  cci-huHj<.  and  the  Carthaginians  atadin,  is  a  slirub 
which  grows  around  hedges ;  it  has  erect  branches  with 
sharp  spines,  like  the  ovyncantha  (liawthorn  V),  but  with 
small,  oblong,  thick,  soft  leaves."  Dioscorides  mentions 
three  kinds  of  rhamnus,  two  of  which  are  identified  by 
Sprengel,  in  his  Commentary,  with  the  two  species  of 
Lyciuni  mentioned  above.  In  his  Hist.  Rei  Herb.,  how- 
ever, he  refers  the  piifivoc  to  the  Zizyphns  viilfjaris.  See 
IJelon,  Obsemilions  de  /'///.<.  .S'/wy.  etc..  II,  Ixxviii ;  Rau- 
wolf,  Trareh;  III,  viii ;  Alpinus,  De  I'hint.  .V.fjypt.  p.  21 ; 
Celsius,  Hierob.  i,  199. 

Lycium  Knropaum  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Kurope 
and  the  north  of  Africa;  in  the  (irecian  islands  it  is 
common  in  hedges  {Enylish  Cyclop,  s.  v.  "Lycium;"  see 
also  the  passages  in  Belon  and  Kauwolf  cited  above). 


Li/cium  Europmum. 

3.  Barkan  CiP'^?,  only  in  the  plur. ;  Sept.  BapKn- 
v'lfi)  occurs  in  Judg.  viii,  7,  10,  where  Gideon  is  de- 
scribed as  saying,  "Then  I  will  tear  your  flesh  with  the 
thorns  (Jcozim)  of  the  wilderness,  and  with  briers  {ba7-ka- 
?«'?»)."  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  briers,  as 
applied  to  a  rose  or  bramble,  is  the  correct  meaning; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  select  any  one  prefer- 
ably from  among  the  numerous  thorny  and  prickly 
plants  of  Syria  as  the  biirhii/im  of  Scripture.  Kosen- 
miiller,  however,  says  that  this  word  signifies  "  a  tiail," 
and  has  no  reference  to  thorny  plant.s.  It  probably  de- 
notes the  sharp  stones  set  in  the  bottom  of  the  Oriental 
threshing-sledge.     See  BitiEK. 

4.  Batos  (?)  Baroc,  "bramble  bush,"  Luke  vi,  44; 
elsewhere  simply  "bush").     See  Seneh,  below. 

5.  BoSHAii  (n'lL'Sa,  literally  stink-u-eed,  from  wN3, 
to  stink,  hence  to  be  vorlhlcss;  Sept.  /3aroc;  Yulg. 
spina,  and  so  the  Targ.,  Syr.,  and  Arab. ;  A.  Y.  "cockle") 
is  the  name  of  a  plant  or  weed  of  a  worthless  or  noxious 
kind  (Job  xxxi,  40).  From  the  connection  in  which  it 
is  introduced,  it  is  probable  that  some  particular  and 
well-known  herb  is  intended;  it  answers  to  "thorns" 
(chodch)  in  the  parallel  member.  Fiirst  j)ronouncps  it  a 
useless,  noxious,  and  s])inose  herb  of  the  cockle  or  darnel 
species.  Celsius  (f/i^rob.  ii.  201)  makes  it  a  poisonous 
plant,  the  bish  of  the  Arabic  writers,  a  species  o( aconite. 
Lee  {Lex.  s.  v.)  suggests  hemlock  as  the  probable  syno- 
nym. Zunz  gives  lolch,  and  Kenan  {Livre  de  Job,  ad 
loc.)  ici-aie.  Tristram  remarks  (jXat.  liist.  of  the  Bible, 
p.  4iS9),  "  There  is  a  shrub  which  attacks  corn,  and  has  a 
putrid  smell  {Uredo  J'a'tida).  Some  of  the  arums  of 
the  corn  plains  have  an  intolerably  foetid  stench,  and 
may  well  suit  the  derivation  of  tlie  word.  The  stink- 
ing arums  are  cotnmon  in  Galilee."     See  Cockle. 

G.  Ch.vrul  (b!l~in,  from  an  obsolete  root  inn,  which 
Gesenius  thinks  =  ~i'Hn,  to  bui-n;  but  FUrst  tliinks  = 
Tnn,  in  the  sense  oi  pricking,  and  he  compares  the 
Phoenician  ''i^in,  xtplin',  Dioscor.  iii,  21;  also  the  vul- 
gar Heb.  ^I^IH,  mustard,  from  its  smarting  taste),  a 
prickly  shrub  (A.  Y.  "  nettles,"  Job  xxx,  7 ;  Prov.  xxiv, 
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Acanthus  spinosa. 

31;  Zeph.  ii,  9),  perhaps  a  kind  of  tliistlp.  Tristram 
remarks  (N'at.  flist.  nf  the  Bible,  p.  475),  "  The  charul 
would  appear  to  be  different  from  the  ordinary  nettle, 
since  in  Prov.  xxiv,  31  it  is  mentioned  along  with  it. 
It  cannot  be  a  shrub  like  the  Zizyphus  or  the  Palinrus, 
because  it  is  evidently  spoken  of  by  Solomon  as  a  plant 
of  (|uick  growth  in  the  corn-fields.  It  must  have  been 
of  some  size,  from  the  passage  in  Job,  where  the  out- 
casts shelter  under  it.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
designates  the  prickly  acanthus  (Acanthus  spinosa),  a 
very  common  and  troublesome  weed  in  the  plains  of 
Palestine,  and  equally  abundant  among  ruins.  We  have 
often  seen  it  in  the  plain  of  Esdraolon  choking  the  corn, 
and  reaching  to  the  height  of  six  feet.  Its  sting  is 
most  irritating  and  unpleasant,  and  well  supports  the 
derivation  of  the  Heb.  word, '  that  which  burns.' "  See 
Nettle. 

7.  CiiSnEK  (P'^H;  Sept.  OKav^a,  ff))Q  tKrpioyujv ; 
Yulg.  spina,  paliurus)  occurs  in  Prov.  xv,  19,  "The 
way  of  the  slothful  is  as  a  hedge  of  ch.edek  (A.  V. 
'thorns'),"  and  in  Mic.  vii,  4,  where  the  A.  V.  has 
"brier."  The  Alexand.  MS.,  in  the  former  passage,  in- 
terprets the  meaning  thus,  "The  ways  of  the  slothful 
are  strewed  with  thorns."  Celsius  {Hieroh.  ii,  35),  re- 
ferring the  Ileb.  term  to  the  Arabic  cliadak,  is  of  opin- 
ion that  some  spinous  species  of  the  solanum  is  intend- 
ed. The  Arabic  term  clearly  denotes  some  species  of 
this  genus,  either  the  .S'.  melonfjela.,  var.  esculentum,  or 
the  S.  Soilomeum  ("apple  of  Sodom").  See  Vine  of 
SoDO.M.  Both  these  kinds  are  beset  with  prickles,  and 
some  species  of  solanum  grow  to  a  considerable  size. 
They  are  very  common  in  dry  arid  situations.  S.  sanc- 
tum, the  /S'.  spinosuiH  of  others,  is  foiuul  in  Palestine. 
Dr.  Harris  is  of  opinion  that  chedek  is  the  Colufea  spino- 
sa  of  Fbrskal,  which  is  called  heddad  in  Arabic,  and  of 
which  there  is  an  engraving  in  Kussell's  Nat.  Hist,  of 
Aleppo,  tab.  5.     See  Buier. 

8.  Choach  (niri;  Sept.  uKav,  aKav^a,  aKXOv\, 
Kuicij;  Vulg.  paliufus,  lappa,  spina,  tribulus),  a  word 
of  very  uncertain  meaning  which  occurs  in  the  sense 
of  some  thorny  plant,  is  rendered  "  thickets"  in  1  Sam. 
xiii,  (i;  "  brambles"  in  Isa.  xxxiv,  13  ;  but  usually  either 
"  thistle,"  as  in  2  Kings  xiv,  9 ;  2  Chron.  xxv,  18  (in 
both  which  passages  it  is  spoken  of  as  growing  on  Leb- 
anon ) ;  Job  xxi,  40  ( "  Let  thistles  grow  instead  of 
wheat,"  which  shows  that  it  was  some  rapidh'  matur- 
ing plant);  or  "  thorns,"  as  in  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  11 ;  Job 


xli,  2  (which  shows,  it  had  a  hard  spine) ;  Prov.  xxvi, 
9;  Cant,  ii,  2;  IIos.  ix,  t!.  Celsius  {Hirrob.  i,  477)  be- 
lieves, from  the  similarity  of  the  Arabic  klwsh,  that  the 
blackthorn  {Prunus  sylcestris)  is  denoted;  but  this 
would  not  suit  the  passage  in  Job,  as  it  is  a  slow-grow- 
ing tree.  Perhaps  the  term  is  used  in  a  wide  sense  to 
signifj' any  thorny  plant  of  quick  growth  in  some  fields 
and  meadows.  There  are  two  classes  of  thorny  weeds 
which  choke  the  corn-tields  of  Palestine,  the  thistles 
and  the  centaureas  or  knapweeds.  These  last  are  chief- 
ly of  two  kinds,  both  commonly  called  star-thistle,  name- 
ly, the  Ceji/aurea  calcitrapa,  which  is  the  most  frequent 
and  troublesome  intruder  in  both  cultivated  and  neglect- 
ed fields  in  Palestine,  and  the  C.  verutum,  which  is  even 
more  formidable.     See  Thistle,   • 


Centaurca  calcitrapa. 

9.  Dardar  ('1'i1'?'i!)  occurs  in  Gen.  iii,  18,  "Thorns 
also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee;"  and  again 
in  Hos.  x,  8,  in  both  of  which  passages  dardar  is  con- 
joined with  kots.  The  rabbins  describe  it  as  a  thorny 
plant  which  they  also  call  accobita.  The  akkub  of  the 
Arabs  is  a  thistle  or  wild  artichoke.  The  Sept.  and 
Vulg.,  however,  render  dardar  by  the  word  rpi/3oXoc, 
tribulus,  a  caltrop,  in  both  passages,  and  this  will  answer 
as  well  as  any  other  thorny  or  prickly  plant.  See  Tri- 
bolos,  below. 

10.  KiMOSH  Cd'TO'^p)  or  kimnwsh  (wISp)  occurs  in 
Isa.  xxxiv,  13;  Hos.  ix,  6,  in  both  which  jiassages  it 
is  spoken  of  as  occupying  deserted  and  ruined  sites,  and 
is  translated  "  nettles."  Another  form  of  the  word,  kim- 
mashon  ("TiTSp),  occurs  in  Prov.  xxiv,  31,  where  it  is 
used  in  connection  with  charul  as  descriptive  of  the  neg- 
lected field  of  the  sluggard,  and  is  translated  "thorns." 
"All  commentators  agree  that  this  is  the  sting-nettle 
{urtica),  of  which  there  are  several  varieties  in  Pales- 
tine. The  most  common  is  Urtica  pilulifera,  a  tall  and 
vigorous  plant,  often  six  feet  high,  the  sting  of  which  is 
much  more  severe  and  irritating  than  our  common  net- 
tle. It  particidarly  affects  old  ruins,  as  near  Tell  Hum, 
Beisan,  and  the  ruined  khan  by  the  bridge  over  the  Jor- 
dan, and  fonns  a  most  annoj'ing  obstacle  to  the  explorer 
who  wishes  to  investigate  old  remains"  (Tristram,  Nat. 
Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  474  ).  The  ordinary  nettle  is  a 
well-known  wild  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  are  armed 
with  stings,  connected  with  a  small  bag  of  poison  ;  and 
when  the  leaves  are  slightly  pressed  by  the  hand,  the 
stings  penetrate  the  flesh,  force  in  the  pcjisou,  and  pro- 
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duce  a  swelling;  with  a  sharp  burning  pain.  The  leaf, 
when  wet  or  dead,  does  not  possess  this  power.  The 
presence  of  nettles  betokens  a  waste  and  neglected  soil. 
See  Nkttle. 

11.  KoTs  (vip)  occurs  in  several  passages  of  Script- 
ure (Exod.  xxii,  G;  Judg.  viii,*7,  16;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  6; 
Psa.  cxviii,  12:  Isa.  xxxii,  13;  xxxiii,  12;  Jer.  iv,  3; 
xii,  13;  Ezek.  xxviii,  24;  A.V.  invariably  "  thorns")  ; 
in  two  (Gen.  iii,  1«;  Hos.  x,  8)  it  is  mentioned  along 
with  dardur,  wliere  the  two  words  may  be  considered 
equivalent,  respectively,  to  the  English  tlwrns  and  this- 
tles.  The  Sept.  translates  it  in  all  the  passages  by 
uKiivJu.  and  it  probably  was  used  in  a  general  sense  to 
denote  plants  which  were  thorny,  useless,  and  indicative 
of  neglected  culture  or  deserted  habitations,  growing 
naturally  in  desert  situations,  and  useful  only  for  fuel. 
But  if  any  particular  plant  be  meant,  the  Ononis  s]>mo- 
sn.  or  "  rest-harrow,"  mentioned  by  Ilasselquist  (p.  289), 
raay  be  selected  as  fully  characteristic :  "  Spinosissima 
ilia  et  perniciosa  planta,  campos  integros  tcgit  iEgypti 
et  Palestine.  Non  dubitandura  quin  banc  indicaverint 
in  aliquo  loco  scriptores  sacri," 


Ononis  spinosa. 

12.  NAATsfTS  Cj^!!!!?^)  occurs  only  in  two  passages 
of  Isaiah,  in  both  of  whicii  it  is  translated  "  thorn"  in 
the  A.V.  Tbus  (vii,  18,  19), '"Jehovah  shall  hiss  for 
the  tiy  that  is  in  the  uttermost  ])art  of  the  rivers  of 
Egypt,  and  for  the  bee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria; 
and  they  shall  come,  and  shall  rest  all  of  them  in  the 
desolate  valleys,  and  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  and  upon 
all  the  thorns"  {naatsutsim ;  Sejit.  paydc\  \u\g.fivte- 
tmn).  By  some  this  has  been  translated  cirvices ;  but 
that  it  is  a  plant  of  some  kind  is  evident  from  Iv,  13: 
"  Instead  of  the  ihoi-n  (naatfti/s ;  Sept.  (jroil^li ;  Vulg. 
saliunca)  shall  come  up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the 
brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle-tree."  Some  have  un- 
derstood it  generally  as  thorn,  shrub,  thorny  shrub,  small 
tree,  or  thicket.  Others  have  attempted  to  define  it 
specifically,  rendering  it  bramble,  white-thorn,  etc.  ((.'e]- 
sius,  /Jiiroh.  ii,  19(1);  but  nothing  certain  has  been  de- 
termined respecting  it.  Celsius  endeavors  to  trace  it  to 
the  same  origin  as  the  Aral)ic  naaz,  wliich  he  states  to 
be  the  name  of  a  plant  of  which  the  bark  is  employed 
in  tanning  leather.  The  meaning  of  the  term,  he  con- 
tinues, in  Chaldee,  is  iiifir/trc,  dijujere,  '•  to  stick  into"  or 
"fix,"  and  it  is  therefore  supposed  to  refer  to  a  prickly 
or  thorny  plant,     li.  ben-^lelech  says  that  commenta- 


tors explain  nnatsuts  by  the  Arabic  word  sidr,  which 
is  the  name  of  a  well-known  thorny  hush  of  Eastern 
countries,  a  species  of  Zizyphus.  This.  Sprengel  says,  is 
the  Z.  vulyaiis,  found  in  many  parts  t)f  Palestine,  as  well 
as  in  many  of  the  uncultivated  tracts  of  other  Eastern 
countries.  Others  suppose  the  species  to  be  the  vulak 
of  the  Arabs,  which  is  the  Zizyphus  lotus,  and  considered 
to  be  the  lotus  of  the  ancients.  But  from  the  context  it 
would  appear  that  tlie  jtlant,  if  a  zizyphus.  must  liave 
been  a  less  highly  esteemed  variety  or  species.  But  in 
a  wild  state  these  are  very  abundant,  bushy,  iirickly, 
and  of  little  value.  Belon  says,  "Les  haves,  pour  la 
plus  part,  sont  de  tamarisques,  cenoplia  (i.  e.  zizyphi 
species)  et  rhamnes."  In  Freytag's  A  rabic  Lexicon  the 
above  Arabic  word  naaz  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  a 
thorny  tree,  common  in  the  Ilejaz,  the  bark  of  which 
is  used  in  tanning  hides,  and  from  whose  wood  a  denti- 
frice is  prepared.  Tliis  might  be  a  species  of  acacia,  of 
which  many  species  are  well  known  to  be  abundant  in 
the  dry  and  barren  parts  of  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt. 

13.  Sakab  (~^0)  occurs  (in  the  plur.)  only  once 
(Ezek.  ii,  6)  as  a  synonym  of  sall/m,  and  is  thought  by 
many  (the  rabbins  Cast  ell,  Furst,  etc.)  to  denote  a 
thorny  plant  (A.V.  "brier"),  as  cognate  with  sir;  but 
Celsius  (IJierob.  ii,  222)  contends  that  it  simply  means 
rebels  (from  the  Chald.  3"|ip,  to  resist). 

14.  Sek  (Tjr".  literally  a  ihorn-hedf/e,  so  called  from 
the  interlacing  of  the  briers)  occurs  only  once  (in  the 
plur.)  as  a  sj'nonym  of  tsin  for  a  prickly  object  in  gen- 
eral (Numb,  xxxiii,  55;  Sept.  oKoXoTrtc;  Vulg.  (:•/(/^'^,• 
A.  V.  "  pricks").  It  occurs  in  the  feminine  plur.  form 
sukkoth  (ns^')  in  Job  xli,  7,  where  it  is  translated 
"  barbed  irons."  Its  resemblance  to  the  Arabic  shok, 
thorn,  sufficiently  indicates  the  probability  of  its  mean- 
ing something  of  the  same  kind. 

15.  Skneh  (n:p)  occurs  in  the  well-known  passage 
of  Exod.  iii,  2,  where  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared 
unto  Moses  in  a  flaming  fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  "bush" 
(seneh),  and  tlie  bush  was  not  consumed.  It  occurs  also 
in  ver.  3  and  4,  and  in  Deut.  xxxiii,  16,  but  with  refer- 
ence to  the  same  event.  The  Sept.  translates  seneh  by 
l3aToc,  which  usually  signifies  the  ruhus,  or  bramble;  so 
in  the  New  Test.  jSnrof  is  emiiloyed  when  referring  to 
the  above  miracle  of  the  burning  bush.  Bdrof  is  like- 
wise used  to  denote  the  seneh  by  Josephus,  Philo,  Cle- 
mens, Eusebius,  and  otliers  (see  Celsius,  Hierob.  ii,  58). 
The  monks  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Catherine  on  Jlount 
Sinai  have  a  species  of  rubus  planted  in  their  garden 
near  their  Chapel  of  the  Burning  Bush;  but  this  can- 
not be  considered  as  any  proof  of  its  identity  with  the 
seneh  from  the  little  attention  which  they  have  usual- 
ly |)aid  to  correctness  in  such  points.  Bove  says  of  it, 
"C'est  une  espece  de  Eubus,  qui  est  voisin  de  notre  E. 
fruticosus."  The  species  of  rubus  (our  blackberry)  are 
not  common  either  in  Syria  or  Arabia.  Jiubus  sunctus, 
the  holy  bramble,  is  found  in  Palestine,  and  is  mention- 
ed by  Dr.  Bussell  as  existing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Alejipo,  and  Hasselquist  found  a  rubus  among  the  ruins 
of  Scanderetta,  and  another  in  the  neighborliood  of 
Seide.  It  is  also  found  among  the  ruins  of  Petra  (?) 
(Calcott).  Celsius  and  others  quote  Hebrew  authors 
as  stating  that  IMount  Sinai  obtained  its  name  from  the 
abundance  of  these  bushes  (seneh),  "D'lctus  est  mons 
Sinai  de  nomine  ejus."  But  no  species  of  rubus  seems 
to  have  been  discovered  in  a  wild  state  on  this  moun- 
tain. This  was  observed  by  Pococke.  He  found,  how- 
ever, on  IMount  lloreb  several  hawthorn  bushes,  and 
says  that  the  holy  bush  was  more  likely  to  have  been  a 
hawthorn  than  a  bramble,  and  that  tliis  must  have  been 
the  spot  where  the  phenomenon  was  observed,  being  a 
sequestered  place  and  affording  excellent  pasture,  where- 
as near  the  Chapel  of  llie  Holy  Bush  not  a  single  herb 
grows.  Shaw  states  that  the  O.ryacantha  A  rahica  grows 
in  many  places  on  St.  ('atherine's  ISIountain.  Bove  says, 
on  ascending  Mount  Sinai:  "J'ai  trouve  entre  les  ro- 
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Acacia  surroniirled  by  a  Brier  Bush  in  Wnrly  Saal,  near 
Sinai.    (From  a  phutosraph  by  the  Editor.) 

chers  de  granit  un  mespilus  voisin  de  roxyacantha."  Dr. 
Koljinsou  mentions  it  as  called  zarur,  but  it  is  evident 
that  we  cannot  have  anything  like  proof  in  favor  of 
either  plant.  Tristram  remarks  (jVaf.  f/isf.  of  the  Bible, 
p.  -toS),  "The  senek  denotes  some  particular  kind  of 
bush,  and  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Egyptian 
sen/i,  the  Acacia  Nilotica,  very  like  the  Acacia  sei/ul.  or 
skittah  tree,  but  smaller  and  closer  in  growth.  The 
A.  Nilotica  is  common  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  which 
mountain  is  by  some  conjectured  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  seneh  bush."  But  as  there  is  no  ety- 
mological connection  between  the  Arabic  sunt  (which 
is  the  same  as  shittah  [q.  v.])  and  the  seneh,  and  as  the 
latter  is  a  distinctive  term,  the  basis  of  the  identitica- 
tion  of  the  latter  with  the  acacia  entirely  fails,  especial- 
ly as  the  Sept.  so  constantly  understands  the  burning- 
bush  to  have  been  a  bramljle-like  plant;  moreover,  had 
it  been  the  well-known  tree  that  yielded  the  shittim 
wood,  we  can  see  no  reason  for  the  use  of  a  peculiar  or 
different  term  to  designate  it.  It  was  evidently  not  a 
tree  at  all,  but  a  low  bush,  probably  one  of  the  many 
species  of  annual  thorny  [ilauts  still  abounding  on  the 
mountain,  and  which,  growing  in  the  rainy  season,  re- 
main dry  and  bare  during  the  summer.  Hence  the 
surprise  of  Moses  that  the  highly  combustible  object 
was  not  consumed.  The  writer  was  struck  with  the 
habit  of  his  native  guide  on  Mount  Sinai,  who  constant- 
ly set  tire  to  these  bushes  as  he  met  them.  See  Blsh. 
16.  SnAJLiR  CT^TD'^)  occurs  in  all  the  same  passages 
as  the  next  word,  shdi/ith,  below,  with  the  addition  also 
of  Isa.  xxxii,  13:  "Upon  the  land  of  my  people  shall 
come  up  thorns  (kotsim)  and  briers"  {shaniir).  It  is 
variously  rendered  by  the  Sept.,  ■^fptroc.  \opTog,  Sippit;, 
iiypwoTiQ,  ^i]pd.  According  to  Abu'lfadl,  cited  Ijy  Cel- 
sius (Hierob.  ii,  188),  "the  samur  of  the  Arabs  is  a 
thorny  tree;  it  is  a  species  of  Sidra  which  does  not 
produce  fruit."  No  thorny  plants  are  more  conspicu- 
ous in  Palestine  and  the  Bible  lands  than  different 
kinds  of  Rhamnacea.  The  Arabs  have  the  terms  Sa- 
lam,  Sidra,  Dhdl,  Nabhi,  which  appear  to  denote  either 
varieties  or  different  species  of  Puliurus  and  Zizyphus, 


Paliurus  aculeatus. 

or  different  states,  perhaps,  of  the  same  tree;  but  it  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  assign  to  each  its  particular  signi- 
fication. Dr.  Tristram  states  that  "  the  Arabs  of  the  .Jor- 
dan valley  confine  the  name  samur  to  the  Paliurus  acu- 
leatus, or  Christ's  Thorn"  {Xat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  428). 

17.  Shayitu  (r'l'^)  occurs  in  several  passages  of 
Isaiah  (v,  6 ;  vii,  23,  24,  25 ;  ix,  18 ;  x,  17  ;  xxvii,  4),  in 
all  of  which  it  is  associated  with  shamir,  the  two  being 
translated  thorns  and  briers  in  the  A.  V.  From  the 
context  of  all  the  passages,  it  is  evident  that  some  weed- 
like plants  are  intended,  either  of  a  thorny  or  prickly- 
nature,  or  such  as  spring  up  in  neglected  cultures  and 
are  signs  of  desolation,  and  which  are  occasionally  em- 
ployed for  fuel.  Nothing  has,  however,  been  ascertain- 
ed respecting  the  plant  intended  by  shd//i/h,  and  conse- 
quently it  has  been  variously  translated  in  the  several 
versions  of  the  Scriptures.  Gesenius  thinks  it  is  ety- 
mologically  connected  with  the  skittah  tree  (i.  q.  r3'j). 
See  Shittah. 

18.  SiLLON  ("|1sp)  occurs  in  Ezek.  xxviii,  24 :  "And 
there  shall  be  no  more  a  pricking  brier  (sillon)  unto  the 
house  of  Israel,  nor  any  grieving  thorn  (kots)."  The 
Sept.  here  has  crKoXo-ip  and  the  Vulg.  offeiidiculum.  So 
also  Sallon  ("■'^D)  occurs  (in  the  plur.)  in  Ezek.  ii,  6: 
"  Though  briers  {sarahim)  and  thorns  (saUoniin)  be  with 
thee."  The  Sept.  and  Vulg.  here  render  both  words 
vaguely  (jrapoiarpiiaovai  icai  iTrt(TV(yn)(TOVTni,  incredu- 
li  et  suhversores^.  Several  Arabic  words  resemble  it  in 
sound  ;  as  sil,  signifying  a  kind  of  wormwood  ;  silleh,  the 
plant  Zilla  Myagrum;  sillah,i\.\e  rpayoQ  of  the  Greeks, 
supposed  to  be  Salsola  kali  and  S.  tragus;  sulal  or  su- 
lalon,  which  signifies  the  thorn  of  the  date-tree,  while 
the  Chaldee  word  silleld  signifies  a  thorn  sim[)ly.  It  is 
probal)le,  therefore,  that  sillon  has  something  of  the 
same  meaning,  as  also  sallonim;  but  neither  the  con- 
text nor  the  etymology  affords  us  a  clue  to  the  particu- 
lar ]ilant.  Tristram,  however,  states  that  "the  Arabic 
word  sullaon  is  applied  to  the  sharp  points  on  the  ends 
of  the  palm-leaf,  and  also  to  the  buteher's-broom  (Rus- 
cus  (iculeatus),  a  plant  common  enough  in  many  parts 
of  Palestine"  {Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  43 1). 
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Butchei's-broom  {Rusctts  acnlcatus). 

19.  Sir  ("^p)  occurs  (in  the  plur.)  in  several  pas- 
sages, e.  g.  in  Eccles.  xii,  (i,  "  as  the  crackling  of  thorns 
{sitiiii)  luuler  a  pot,"  etc. ;  Isa.  xxxiv,  14,  "Ami  thorns 
(sirim)  shall  come  up  in  her  palaces,"  etc.;  Hos.  xi,  6; 
Amos  iv,  2;  Nah.  i,  10.  The  Sept.  and  other  transla- 
tions have  einitloyed  words  signifying  thorns  as  con- 
veying the  meaning  of  sinm  ;  but  the  etymology  does 
not  lead  us  to  select  one  plant  more  than  another. 

20.  SiKi'li)  (1310)  is  mentioned  only  once  as  a  des- 
ert shrub  (Isa.  Iv,  13),  "And  instead  of  the  brier  (sir- 
pad,  Sept.  KOi'(>^>;,  Yulg.  urtiat)  shall  come  up  the  myr- 
tle." Though  this  has  generally  been  considered  a 
thorn}'  and  prickly  plant,  it  does  not  follow  from  the 
context  that  such  is  necessarily  meant.  It  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  sense  that  some  useless  or  insignificant 
plant  be  understood,  and  there  are  many  such  in  desert 
and  uncultivated  places.  In  addition  to  Pidiunis  car- 
cluus,  Urtica,  Comjza,  species  of  I'ol//(/onum,  of  Eujihorbia, 
etc.,  have  been  adduced ;  and  also  Ruscus  acideatus,  or 
butcher's-broom.    The  etymolog_v  of  the  word  is  obscure. 

21.  TuiiioLOs  (rpi/^oXoc),  Lat.  tribuliis,  is  found  in 
Matt,  vii,  !(!,  "  Do  men  gather  figs  of  tfiix/les?"  (rpi/^iJ- 
Xwv) ;  and  again  in  Heb.  vi,  8,  "  But  that  which  beareth 
thorns  and  hiie?-s  (rp//3oXoj)  is  rejected."  The  name 
was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  two  or  three  plants,  one 
of  which  was,  no  doubt,  aciuatic,  Trapa  nutans.  Of  the 
two  kinds  of  land  tribidi  mentioned  by  the  Greeks  (Di- 
oscorides,  iv,  15;  Theophrastus,  I/Mf.  Plant,  vi,  7,  6), 
one  is  believed  by  Sprengel,  Stackhousc,  Koylc,  and 
others  to  refer  to  the  Trihidus  tcrreMris,  Linn.,  the  other 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Far/onia  Cretica;  but  see  Scbnei- 


Tribulus  terrestris. 


dcr's  commentary  on  Theophrastus,  loc.  cit..  and  Du  Mo- 
lin  (Flore  Poelique  .-1  Jicira/ic,  p.  305),  who  identities  the 
tribulus  of  Virgil  with  the  Centmrrea  ccddlnqur,  Liim. 
("star-thistle").  Celsius  (JJierob.  ii,  128)  argues  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Fctgonia  .■\  rdbica,  of  which  a  figure  is  given 
in  Shaw,  Truvds  (CJatal.  Plant.  No.  220);  see  also  For- 
skal,  Flor.  Arab.  p.  8«.  Both  or  nearly  allied  species 
are  found  in  dry  and  barren  places  in  the  ICast  ;  and, 
as  both  are  prickly  and  spread  over  the  surface  of  ihe 
ground,  they  are  extremely  luirtf'ul  to  tread  upon.  The 
word  rpi/^oAof  is  further  interesting  to  us  as  being  em- 
ployed in  the  Sept.  as  the  translation  of  dtirJdr  (above). 
The  presence  of  species  of  tribulus  indicates  a  dry  and 
barren  uncultivated  soil,  covered  with  prickly  or  tliorny 
plants.  The  Tribulus  terrestris,  however,  is  not  a  spiny 
or  thorny  plant,  but  has  spines  on  the  fruit.  Tlie  (ireek 
word  means  literally  three-proncjefl,  and  originally  de- 
noted the  caltro}},  or  military  crow-foot,  an  instrument 
composed  of  three  radiating  spikes,  thrown  upon  the 
ground  to  hinder  and  annoy  cavalry  (Veget.  iii,  24; 
I'lutarch,  Mor(d.  ii,  76).     See  Wiiiii). 

22.  TsEN  ("|1J)  or  TsENiN  C)"'':^)  occurs  (only  in  the 
plur.)  in  several  passages  of  Scripture,  as  in  Numb, 
xxxiii,  55;  Josh,  xxiii,  13,  where  it  is  mentioned  along 
with  sek  (sikkim);  also  in  Job  v,  5  and  Pro  v.  xxii,  5. 
Both  are  invariably  rendered  "thorns"  in  the  A.  V. 
The  Sept.  has  rpifioXoc  in  I'rov.  xxii,  5,  and  /SuXiOfc  in 
Numb,  xxxiii,  55  and  Josh,  xxiii,  13.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  zinnim  might  be  the  Rhammis  pidlurus,  but 
nothing  more  precise  has  been  ascertained  respecting 
it  than  of  so  many  other  of  these  thorny  plants;  and 
we  may  therefore,  with  Micliaelis,  say,  "Nullum  simile 
nomen  habent  reliquffi  linguaj  Orientales;  ergo  fas  est 
sapienti,  Celsio  quorjue,  fas  sit  et  mihi,  aliquid  ignorare. 
Ignorantia;  professio  via  ad  inveniendum  verimi,  si  quis 
in  Oriente  quEesierit."     See  also  Thorn-hedge. 

THOKN  IN  THE  Flesh  (cricoXo*//  ry  aapKi),  an  in- 
fliction ("a  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  me")  men- 
tioned by  Paul  as  an  offset  to  his  extraordinary  revela- 
tions (2  Cor.  xii,  7).  The  expression  has  called  forth 
very  many,  and  some  very  absurd,  conjectures  (see  the 
commentators,  ad  loc),  which  may  be  resolved  into  the 
following  heads,  the  first  two  of  which  are,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  out  of  the  question  : 

1.  Spiritual  Temptatious. — jNIany  have  thought  that 
the  apostle  refers  to  diabolical  solicitations  ("  interjecti- 
ones  Sataiue"),  such  as  blasphemous  thoughts  (so  Ger- 
son,  Luther,  Calovius),  or  remorse  for  his  former  life 
(Osiander,  Mosheim,  etc.),  or — according  to  Komish  in- 
terpreters who  seek  a  precedent  for  monkish  legends — 
incitements  to  lust  (so  Thomas  Aqidnas,  Lyra,  Bellar- 
mine,  Estius,  Corn,  a  Lapide,  etc.).  These  are  all  nega- 
tived, not  oid\'  by  their  intrinsic  improbability,  but  by 
the  qualilication  "  in  the  tlesii." 

2.  Personal  Hostil- 
ity. —  This  we  know 
Paul  frequently  ex- 
perienced, especially 
from  Judaizing  secta- 
ries, and  hence  this 
explanation  has  been 
seized  u])on  by  many 
ancient  interpreters 
( e.  g.  Chrysostom, 
Tlieopliylact,(Ecume- 
nius,  Theodoret),  as 
well  as  later  ones  (Cal- 
vin, Beza,  etc.)  and 
moderns  ( Fritzsche, 
Schrader,  etc.).  But 
this,  too,  could  hardly 
with  propriety  be  call- 
ed a  "fleshly"  afflic- 
tion. 

3.  Bodily  Pain. — 
This  view   has   been 
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adopted  by  very  man}-,  who  differ,  however,  as  to  the 
particular  ailment.  The  ancients  (Chrysostom,  The- 
ophylaet,  Qicumenius,  Jerome,  on  Qui.  ic,  14)  mention 
headache,  but  without  assigning  any  special  ground  for 
the  conjecture.  Some  have  supposed  hypochondriacal 
vielancholy,  which,  however  hardh'  answers  the  condi- 
tions of  a  aKoKo-^,  wherebj'  acute  suffering  seems  to  be 
implied.  So  of  other  speculations,  for  which  see  Poll 
Synopsis,  ad  loc. 

On  the  whole  (remarks  xMford,  ad  loc),  putting  to- 
gether the  figure  here  used,  that  of  a  thorn  (or  a  point- 
ed stake,  for  so  uKoXoxp  primarily  signifies  [see  Xenoph. 
A  nab.  v,  2, 5]),  occasioning  pain,  and  the  KuAo^t(T/t'')c,  or 
bujfeting  (i.  e.  perhaps  puttinr/  to  shame),  it  seems  quite 
necessary  to  infer  that  the  apostle  alhules  to  some  dis- 
tressing and  tedious  bodily  malady,  which  at  the  same 
time  caused  him  mortification  before  those  among  whom 
he  exercised  his  ministry.  Of  such  a  kind  ma//  have 
been  the  disorder  in  his  eyes,  more  or  less  indicated  in 
several  passages  of  his  history  (see  Acts  xiii,  9 ;  xxiii, 
1  sq. ;  Gal.  iv,  14;  vi,  11).  But  as  affections  of  the 
eyes,  however  sad  in  their  consequences,  are  not  usual- 
ly (certainly  not  to  all  appearance  in  the  apostle's  case) 
very  painful  or  distressing  in  themselves,  they  hardly 
come  up  to  the  intense  meaning  of  the  phrase.  Paul 
was  therefore  probably  troubled  with  some  internal  dis- 
ease of  which  the  marks  were  evinced  only  in  languor 
and  physical  anguish.  There  are  few  who  do  not  thus 
"  bear  about  in  their  body"  some  token  of  mortal  frailty. 

See,  in  addition  to  the  monographs  cited  by  Volbe- 
ding.  Index  Progi-ammatum,  p.  81 ;  and  by  Danz,  Wur- 
terb.  p.  567,  Bagot,  Thorn  in  the  Flesh  (Lond.  1840); 
Princeton  Review,  July,  1863.     See  Paul. 

Thorn,  Cojjference  of,  also  known  as  "  the  Chari- 
table Conference''  (Colloquium  Charitativum),  was  one 
of  those  efforts  to  explain  away  the  differences  between 
the  several  bodies  of  Christians,  with  a  view  to  religious 
reunion,  of  which  the  17th  century  furnishes  more  than 
one  example.  It  was  appointed  in  the  city  of  Thorn, 
in  October,  1645,  by  Ladislaus  IV,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Reformed  preacher  at  Dantzic,  Bartholomew  Nigri- 
nus,  who  had  become  a  Catholic,  and  persuaded  the  king 
that  such  a  conference  would  be  attended  with  good  re- 
sults. At  this  all  religious  parties  were  to  appear  and 
confer  together  on  religion,  and  come  to  an  agreement. 
On  the  side  of  the  Lutherans,  some  Saxon  divines  of 
Wittenberg,  especially,  were  invited  from  Germany; 
for  they  were  regarded  as  standing  at  the  head  of  all 
the  German  theologians.  The  Konigsberg  divines  were 
accompanied  and  assisted  by  Calixtus  of  Brunswick,  who 
had  been  invited  by  elector  Frederick  William.  His  con- 
duct and  the  question  of  precedence  between  the  Kiinigs- 
berg  and  the  Dantzic  divines  occupied  the  entire  time  of 
the  conference,  which  broke  up  without  an}'  result,  Nov. 
21, 1645.  The  official  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
conference  are  printed  in  Calovius,  Historia  Syncretisti- 
ca.  See  also  Schriickh,  Kirchengeschichte  seit  der  Refo?-- 
mation,\v, 509 ;  Mosheim,  Eccl.  Hist. iii, 293, 359, 373, note. 

Thorndike,  Herbert,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  educated  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  be- 
came proctor  of  that  university  in  1638.  In  July,  1642, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  rectory  of  Barley,  Hertford- 
shire; and  in  September,  1643,  was  elected  master  of 
Sidney  College,  Cambridge,  but  was  prevented  from  oc- 
cupying that  position,  it  being  secured  by  a  Mr.  Min- 
shull.  Later  he  was  ejected  from  his  living  of  Barley. 
At  the  Restoration  he  was  replaced  in  this  living,  but 
resigned  it  on  being  made  a  prebendary  of  Westmin- 
ster. He  died  July,  1672.  He  assisted  Dr.  Walton  in 
the  edition  of  the  Polyglot  Bible,  particularly  in  mark- 
ing the  variations  in  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Old  Test.; 
and  wrote  several  treatises :  A  Discourse  concerning  the 
Primitive  Form  of  the  Government  of  Churches  (Camb. 
1641,  8vo)  : — A  Discourse  of  Religious  Assemblies  and 
the  Public  Service  of  God  (ibid.  1642,  8vo) : —  ^  Dis- 
course of  the  Rights  of  the  Church  in  a  Christian  State, 
X.— Bb 


etc.  (Lond.  1649, 8vo)  : — Just  Weights  and  Measures,  i.  e. 
the  Present  State  of  Religion  weighed  in  the  Balance,  etc. 
(ibid.  1662,  4to)  : — A'  Discourse  of  the  Forbearance  of 
the  Penalties,  etc.  (ibid.  1670,  8vo)  : — Origines  Kcclesice, 
etc.  (ibid.  1670)  : — also  his  famous  book.  An  Epilogue  to 
the  Tragedy  of  the  Church  of  England  (ibid.  3  parts, 
1670).     See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Thorn-hedge  (HDIDp,  mesuhuh;  for  nsib^,  or 
perhaps  simply  from  the  interlacing  of  the  briers;  Sept. 
Kavwv;  Vulg.  sepes),  a  hedge-row  of  thorny  plants  (Mic. 
vii,4).  The  formidable  character  of  the  thonn*  thick- 
ets in  Palestine  is  noted  by  almost  every  traveller. 
Near  Jericho  Mr.  Tristram  records  as  the  principal  tree 
"the  Zizyphus  spina  Christi,  growing  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  high,  with  its  subangular  branches  studded  with 
long,  pointed,  and  rather  reflex  thorns — a  true  wait-a- 
bit  tree.  No  one  can  approach  it  with  impunity  unless 
clad  in  leather;  and  in  three  days  the  whole  party  were 
in  rags  from  passing  through  the  thickets"  (Land  of  Is- 
rael, p.  202).  In  the  same  way  Messrs.  Jl'Cheyne  and 
Bonar  mention  how  Dr.  Keith  was  baffled  in  his  at- 
tempt to  climb  a  verdant-looking  hill  by  "strong  briers 
and  thorns,"  through  which  he  found  it  impossible  to 
force  a  passage.  They  add,  "Some  time  after,  when 
sailing  up  the  Bosphorus.  conversing  with  a  gentleman 
whom  we  had  met  in  Palestine,  who  appeared  to  be  a 
man  of  the  world,  we  asked  him  if  he  had  climbed  Mount 
Tabor  to  obtain  the  delightful  view  from  its  summit.  His 
answer  was, '  No;  why  should  I  climb  Mount  Tabor  to  see 
a  country  of  thorns  ?'  He  was  thus  an  unintentional  wit- 
ness of  the  truth  of  God's  Word"  (Mission  of  Inquiry,  p. 
119).  Such  predictions  as  Isa.  vii,  23,  24;  xxxii,  12-15; 
Hos.  ix,  G.  acquire  additional  force  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  so  often  in  the  midst  of  magnificent  ruins — 
once  pleasant  "  tabernacles" — or  in  regions  which  must 
formerly  have  been  rich  and  fruitful  fields,  that  these 
thorns  and  briers  now  maintain  their  undisputed  and 
truculent  empire.  Thus,  at  Beth-nimrah,  the  traveller 
says,  "  The  buildings  may  have  been  extensive,  but  the 
ruins  are  now  shapeless,  and  generally  choked  by  the 
prickly  vegetation"  (Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.  522). 
Again,  "We  rode  up  the  Ghor,  through  a  maze  of  zizy- 
phus  bush,  which  encumbers  a  soil  of  almost  incredible 
richness ;  watered  every  mile  by  some  perennial  brook, 
but  without  trace  of  inhabitant  or  cultivation.  Now 
and  then  we  saw  a  clump  of  palm-trees,  the  ruined  heap 
of  some  old  village,  or  a  i)iece  of  a  broken  water-course, 
to  tell  us  that  once  the  hand  of  civilization  was  here. 
Myriads  of  turtle-doves  peopled  these  thickets.  We 
put  them  up  absolutely  by  scores  from  every  bush. 
The  nests  of  the  marsh-sparrow  bore  down  the  branch- 
es by  their  weight,  and  the  chirping  was  literally  deaf- 
ening. Tlie  bushes  and  weeds  were  laden  with  seeds" 
(ibid.  p.  570).  In  his  last  words  king  David  compares 
the  sons  of  Belial  to  "  thorns  tlirust  away,  because  they 
cannot  be  taken  with  hands;  but  the  man  that  shall 
touch  them  must  be  fenced  with  iron  and  the  staff  of  a 
spear"  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  6, 7).  A  traveller  tells  how  out  of 
one  of  these  bushes  of  7iubk  he  tried  to  get  a  dove, 
which,  when  shot,  had  fallen  into  it;  "but,  though  I  had 
my  gloves  on,  each  attempt  made  my  hand  bleed  and 
smart  most  painfully,  as  the  thorns  will  not  yield  in  the 
least.  I  failed  in  like  manner  when  I  tried  to  cut  a 
stick"  (Gadsby,  Wanderings,  ii,  GO).  When  we  remem- 
ber that  a  single  thorn  is  sometimes  a  couple  of  inches 
long,  "as  shar|)  as  a  pin  and  as  hard  as  a  bone,"'  we  can 
appreciate  the  force  of  the  allusions  in  Numb,  xxxiii, 
55;  Prov.  xxvi,  9;  Ezek.  xxviii,  24;  2  Cor.  xii,  7;  and 
we  can  understand  what  a  hopeless  barrier  was  a  "  hedge 
of  thorns"  (Prov.  xv.  19 ;  Hos.  ii,  6).  The  nubk;  or  zizy- 
]]hus,  is  much  usetl  for  fuel.  Occurring  everywhere,  it 
is  easily  obtained;  its  slender  twigs,  intensely  dr\-,  flash 
up  at  once  in  a  fierce,  brilliant  flame,  and,  although  very 
different  from  the  steady  glow  of  7-etem  charcoal,  "  coals 
of  juniper,"  a  successive  supply  is  sufficient  to  heat  the 
kettle  of  the  camping  traveller.     To  its  rapid  ignition 
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The  A'i(6A;,  or  Dhom  {Zizyphus  spina  Christi). 

the  psalmist  alludes,  "  Before  your  pots  can  feel  the 
thorns,  he  shall  sweep  them  away  as  with  a  Whirlwind" 
(Psa.  Iviii,  9) ;  where  "the  brightness  of  the  flame,  the 
height  to  which  it  mounts  in  an  instant,  the  fury  with 
which  it  seems  to  rage  on  all  sides  of  the  vessel,  give 
force  and  even  sublimity  to  the  image,  though  taken 
from  one  of  the  commonest  occurrences  of  the  lowest 
life — a  cottager's  wife  boiling  her  pot"  (Horsley,  adloc). 
Explodhig  so  quickly,  they  are  as  speedily  quenched 
(Psa.  cxviii,  12);  and  there  is  small  result  from  their 
noisy  crepitation  (Eccles.  vii,  6).  "  Kidicule  is  a  facul- 
ty much  prized  by  its  possessors,  j-et,  intrinsically,  it 
is  a  small  faculty.  A  scoffing  inan  is  in  no  lofty  mood 
for  the  time;  shows  more  of  the  imp  than  the  angel. 
This,  too,  when  his  scoffing  is  what  we  call  just  and  has 
some  foundation  in  truth.  While,  again,  the  laughter 
of  fools — that  vain  sound — said  in  Scripture  to  resemble 
'the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot'  (which  they  can- 
not heat,  but  onl}'  soil  and  begrime),  must  be  regarded 
in  these  later  times  as  a  very  serious  addition  to  the 
sum  of  human  wretchedness"  (Carh'le,  M'iscdlanies,  ii, 
119).  Dr.  Tristram  further  remarks,  "I  have  noticed 
dwarf  bushes  of  the  zizi/phus  growing  outside  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  Kedron  valley;  but  it  is  in  the 
low  plains  that  it  reaches  its  full  size  and  changes  its 
name  to  the  dhom  tree.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
lotus-tree.  The  thorns  are  long,  sharp,  and  recurved, 
and  often  create  a  festering  wound.  The  leaves  are  a 
very  bright  green,  oval,  but  not,  as  has  been  said,  of  the 
shape  of  the  ivy.  The  boughs  are  crooked  and  irregu- 
lar, the  blossom  small  and  white,  and  the  fruit  a  bright- 
yellow  berry,  which  the  tree  continues  to  bear  in  great 
profusion  from  December  to  .June.  It  is  the  size  of  a 
small  gooseberry,  of  a  pleasant,  subacid  flavor,  with  a 
stone  like  the  hawthorn,  and,  whether  fresh  or  dried, 
forms  an  agreeable  dish,  which  we  often  enjoved.  mix- 
ing the  berries  with  khen,  or  sour  milk.  There  is  no 
fence  more  impervious  than  that  formed  of  mihk ;  and 
the  Bedawin  contrive  to  form  one  round  their  little  corn- 
plots  with  trifling  labor.  They  simply  cut  <lown  a  few 
branches  and  lay  them  in  line  as  soon  as  the  barley  is 
sown.  No  cattle,  goats,  or  camels  will  attempt  to  force 
it,  insignificant  as  it  appears,  not  more  than  a  vard  high ; 
and  the  twigs  and  recurved  spines  l)Pcome  so  interwoven 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  pull  the  branches  aside" 
{Xat.  Hist,  of  the  Bihlp,  p.  4-29).     See  Tiioun. 

The  fences  of  prickly  pear  or  Indian  fii;  (Opwifia  rul- 
ff<t7-is),  now  so  common  in  the  lauds  of  the  Bible,  were 
unknown  iu  Bible  times,  the  plant  having  only  found  its 


way  to  the  Old  World  after  the  discovery  of  America 
(Tristram,  Xat.  Hist,  of  the  liiblc,  \).  4,'J2).  At  present, 
however,  it  forms  the  common  hedge-thorn  of  Palestine, 
especially  in  the  villages  of  the  jdain  of  Sharon.  It 
grows  to  the  size  of  a  large  shrub,  the  stem  of  which  is 
as  thick  as  a  man's  body.  The  leaf  is  studded  with 
thorns,  and  is  of  oval  shape,  about  ten  inches  long,  six 
wide,  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch  thick:  the  stem  and 
branches  are  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  a  certain 
number  of  those  succulent  leaves  that  grow  together 
the  year  after  their  first  appearance,  when  each  is  laden 
with  fifteen  or  twent\' yellow  blossoms,  which  are  rapid- 
ly matured  into  a  sweet  and  refreshing  fruit  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  hen's  egg.     See  Hei>ge. 

Thornton,  Thomas  C,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
^Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  South,  was  born  in  Dum- 
fries, Va.,  Oct.  12,  1790;  graduated  in  his  native  place, 
and  began  to  preach  when  sixteen  years  old.  In  1813 
he  entered  the  Baltimore  Conference;  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Mississippi  Conference  to  take  charge  of 
Old  Centenary  College  in  1841.  From  some  misunder- 
standing, he  left  the  Methodist  and  joined  the  Protes- 
tant E|)iscopal  Church,  but  refused  onlination.  not  ac- 
cejiting  the  doctrine  of  uninterrupted  apostolical  succes- 
sion. In  1850  he  returned  to  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  was  readmitted  into  the  Mississippi  Conference  in 
1853.  He  died  March  23,  18(i0.  He  wrote  Theohujicul 
Colloquies  and  Slavery  as  it  Is  in  the  United  States,  in 
reply  to  Dr.  Channing.  See  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Meth- 
odism, s.  V. 

Thornton,  "W.  L..  an  eminent  English  Wesleyan 
minister,  was  born  in  Yorkshire  about  1810.  and  was  a 
pupil  of  the  venerable  James  Sigston,  Leeds.  He  was 
accepted  at  the  Conference  of  1830.  receiving  as  his 
first  circuit  an  appointment  to  Glasgow,  where  he  re- 
mained but  a  year,  and  in  1831  was  stationed  at  Hull. 
After  a  three  years'  residence  in  that  north-eastern  sea- 
port, he  was  removed  to  the  First  London  Circuit  in 
1834,  from  thence  to  the  Leeds  East  Circuit  in  1837, 
and  to  Bath  in  1838,  After  a  three  years'  location  at 
Bath,  Mr.  Thornton's  itinerant  career  terminated,  and 
in  1841  he  became  the  resident  classical  tutor  of  the 
first  theological  institute  established  in  Methodism, 
which,  commencing  at  Hoxton.  was  afterwards  divided 
between  Richmond  and  Didsbury ;  and  in  1S42  he  %vent 
to  its  northern  branch,  near  Manchester.  He  remained 
there  till  1849,  when  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the 
Wesleyan  periodicals.  In  1864  Jlr.  Thornton  repre- 
sented the  British  Conference  at  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ;  he  then  proceeded 
to  Canada,  and  presided  over  that  conference,  and  also 
over  that  in  Eastern  British  America.  On  his  return 
home,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  British  Confer- 
ence, but  died  very  suddenly,  in  his  presidential  year, 
JIarch  5, 1865.  Mr.  Thornton  was  a  man  of  fine  talents 
and  thorough  culture.  In  early  life  he  had  given  him- 
self to  hard  and  systematic  study.  As  a  preacher  he 
was  eloquent,  his  style  finished  and  elegant;  as  an  ed- 
itor he  was  industrious  and  successful. 

Thorn  ■well,  James  Henuy,  D,D.,  an  eminent  Pres- 
byterian divine  and  educator,  was  born  in  Marlborough 
District.  S.  C.  Dec.  9, 1812.  He  received  a  good  com- 
mon-school training;  prepared  for  college  at  theCheraw 
Academy,  S.  C. ;  graduated  at  South  Carolina  College  in 
1831  ;  and  subsequently  studied  at  Harvard  University 
and  in  Europe.  After  some  attention  to  the  law.  he  de- 
voted himself  to  theology,  was  licensed  by  Bethel  Pres- 
bytery, and  in  1834  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  Church  at  Lancaster  Court-house.  S.  C. ;  and  soon 
after  the  churches  of  Waxhaw  and  Six  Mile  were  added 
to  his  charge.  This  relation  existed  until  1837.  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  logic,  belles-lettres, 
and  criticism  in  the  South  Carolina  College,  to  which 
metaphysics  was  soon  added.  In  these  departments  he 
taught  with  uncommon  ability  and  success.  "  In  Amer- 
ica he  fullv  deserves  the  distinguished  title  which  his 
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admirers  have  long  bestowed  upon  him  of  'the  Logi- 
cian.' "  In  1840  he  resigned  his  professorship,  and  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Colum- 
bia, S.  C. ;  ill  1841  became  professor  of  sacred  litera- 
ture and  evidences  of  Christianity  in  South  Carolina 
College;  in  1851,  pastor  of  the  Glebe  Street  Church, 
Charleston,  S.  C. ;  in  1852  accepted  the  presidency  of 
South  Carolina  College;  in  1856  was  elected  professor 
of  theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Columbia,  and 
also  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  that 
place,  in  which  labors  he  continued  until  liis  death,  Aug. 
1,  1861.  Dr.  Thornwell  published,  The  Aryiiments  of 
liomaiiists  from  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church  and  Tes- 
timony of  the  Fathers  on  behalf  of  the  Apocrypha,  Dis- 
cussed and  Refuted,  etc.  (N.  Y.  1845).  This  is  an  an- 
swer to  a  series  of  letters  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  (afterwards 
bishop)  Lynch  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Apocrypha. 
"As  a  refutation,  this  work  of  Mr.  Thornwell's  is  com- 
plete" {Bibl.  Rep.  and  Prince.  Rev.  April,  1845,  p.  268)  : 
— Discourses  on  Truth  (1855,  12mo ;  1869,  8vo),  deliv- 
ered in  the  chapel  of  the  South  Carolina  College ;  a 
work  highly  commended.  He  also  published  single 
sermons,  tracts,  essays,  etc.,  and  papers  in  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Review.  Dr.  Thornwell  was  endowed  with 
genius  of  an  exalted  character ;  a  clear,  penetrating,  log- 
ical mind,  which  was  cultivated  by  profound  study,  and 
consecrated  to  the  atlvancement  of  learning  and  relig- 
ion. "  As  a  pastor,  kind,  affectionate,  and  worthy  of  all 
reliance;  as  a  pulpit  orator,  a  model  of  glowing  zeal  and 
fervid  eloquence;  as  a  teacher,  gifted."  Kev.  H.  W. 
Beecher  says  concerning  him,  "  By  common  fame,  Dr. 
Thornwell  was  the  most  brilliant  minister  in  the  Old- 
school  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  most  brilliant  de- 
bater in  its  General  Assembly.  This  reputation  he  early 
gained  and  never  lost."  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Alma- 
nac, 1863,  p.  209 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  u- 
thors,  s.  v. ;  Duyckinck,  Cyclop,  of  A  mer.  Lit.  (1856),  ii, 
334 ;  La  Borde,  Hist,  of  South  Carolina  Colleye,  1859 ; 
Presb.  Mag.  vol.  vii.      (J.  L.  S.) 

Thorp,  Constitutions  of.  See  York,  Council 
OF,  1363. 

Thorwaldsen,  Albert  Bertel.  the  renowned 
Danish  sculptor,  was  born  at  Copenhagen,  Nov.  19, 
1770,  and  was  the  son  of  Gottschalk  Thorwaldsen,  a  na- 
tive of  Iceland.  A  tradition  had  long  been  preserved 
in  his  family  that  "  the  gods  had  promised  Harold  (king 
Harold  Hildetand,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Bra- 
valla,  in  735)  a  descendant  whose  fame  should  spread 
from  the  extremities  of  the  North  even  to  the  sunny 
regions  of  the  South."  He  assisted  his  father  (a  carver 
in  wood)  at  a  very  early  age,  and  when  eleven  years 
old  attended  the  free  school  of  the  Academy  of  Arts, 
Copenhagen,  receiving  when  seventeen  a  silver  medal 
from  the  academy  for  a  bas-relief  of  Cupid  Reposintj, 
and  at  twenty  the  small  gold  medal  for  a  sketch  of 
Heliodorus  Driven  from  the  Temple.  Two  years  later 
he  drew  the  grand  prize  entitling  him  to  the  royal  pen- 
sion, but,  this  being  then  enjoyed  by  another,  he  was 
obligeil  to  wait  three  years,  during  which  time  he  con- 
tinued his  professional  pursuits  and  engaged  in  general 
study.  Thorwaldsen  set  out  for  Italy  May  20.  1796, 
arrived  at  Naples  in  January,  1797,  and  reached  Rome 
March  8.  After  struggling  against  many  discourage- 
ments, success  waited  upon  him;  his  fame  spread  far 
and  wide:  and  Christian  (then  crown-prince)  of  Den- 
mark wrote  hira  a  pressing  invitation  to  return  to  Co- 
penhagen, telling  him  of  the  discovery  of  a  white  mar- 
ble quarry  in  Norway,  In  July,  1819,  he  started  to 
make  his  first  visit  to  his  native  land,  and  arrived  at 
Copenhagen  Oct,  3,  He  was  entertained  with  public 
feasts  and  other  expressions  of  gratitude  for  about  a 
year,  and  then  returned  to  Rome.  There  he  remained 
until  1838,  when  he  decided  to  return  to  Copenhagen, 
and  the  Danish  government  sent  a  frigate  to  convey 
him  and  his  works  to  Denmark.  In  1841,  finding  the 
climate  to  disagree  with  him,  he  felt  compelled  to  re- 


turn to  Italy,  but  returned  to  Denmark  in  the  following 
year.  He  died  suddenly,  March  24,  1844.  The  favor- 
ite style  of  Thorwaldsen  was  basso-rilievo,  in  which  he 
was  the  greatest  master  of  his  age.  His  principal 
works  are,  Christ  and  the  Twelve  Apostles: — Procession 
to  Golgotha  : — John  the  Baptist  Preachiny  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  Copenhagen  : — En- 
try into  Jerusalem : — Rebecca  at  the  Well.  See  English 
Cyclop,  of  Biog.  s.  v, ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  Fine  A  rts, 
s,  V, 

Thoth.  The  Egyptian  deity  of  written  learning, 
the  author  of  the  mystical  treatises  on  medicine  and 
sacred  literature,  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Hermetic 
books,  and  himself,  as  the  author  of  them,  Hermes  Tris- 
megislus,  and,  in  his  character  of  introducer  of  souls  in 
Hades,  Hermes  Psychopompos.  He  had  many  names 
and  occupations,  which  led  to  his  identification  with 
many  of  the  chief  divinities  by  virtue  of  a  parity  of 
offices.  He  was  called  on  a  statue  in  the  Lej-den  Mu- 
seum "He  who  is  the  good  Saviour;"  and  on  some  of 
the  funeral  papyri  he  takes  the  place  of  Annbis,  or  even 
Horus,  with  respect  to  the  souls  of  the  deceased.  In 
the  Hall  of  the  Two  Truths  it  was  the  duty  of  Thoth 
to  weigh  the  soids  of  the  deceased,  and  to  read  from  his 
tablets  a  record  of  their  actions  in  the  past  life.  Thoth 
was  also  the  god  of  all  writing,  and  founder  of  all  the 
sciences.  He  brought  to  the  gods  a  translation  of  all 
the  sacred  books,  and  he  was  called  the  "  Scribe  of  the 
Gods,"  and  the  "  Lord  of 
the  Divine  Words."  In 
another  form  the  god 
Thoth  was  identified 
with  the  moon,  when 
he  would  be  represented 
with  the  head  of  an  il)is, 
surmounted  by  the  horns 
and  lunar  disk;  but  of- 
tentimes he  was  figured 
with  a  human  head,  hav- 
ing that  of  the  ibis  as  a 
coiffure,  and  wearing  the 
A  tef  crovin.  As  Thoth- 
Axah,  or  Thoth  the 
Moon,  he  was  generally 
entirely  naked,  and  in 
the  figure  of  an  infant 
with  thin  bowed  thighs, 
possibly  to  indicate  the 
moon  in  its  first  quarter. 


Fis;ure  of  Thoth. 


At  other  times  he  was  repre- 
sented as  an  adult  man,  bearded,  and  wearing  the  short 
loin-cloth,ors/?e?i^i,  of  the  Egyptians;  sometimes  he  car- 
ried in  his  hand  the  eye  of  Horus,  the  symbol  of  the  full 
moon,  the  Cucufa  or  Uas  sceptre,  and  the  cnix  ansata. 
In  his  latter  characteristics  Thoth  was  regarded  as  one 
and  the  same  with  Khonsu  of  Tliebes.  The  Cynoceph- 
alus  ape  was  also  sacred  to  the  god  Thoth,  and  hiero- 
glyphically  figured  for  him.  It  was  Thoth  who  re- 
vealed to  the  initiated  certain  mysterious  words  and 
formulas,  thus  imparting  a  knowledge  of  divine  things 
which  was  supposed  to  elevate  man  to  the  height  of  the 
gods.  It  was  only  necessary  to  pronounce  these  formulas 
in  the  name  of  the  deceased  over  his  mummy,  and  to 
place  a  copy  of  them  by  his  side  in  the  cotfin,  to  insure 
for  him  the  benefit  of  their  influence  in  the  dangers 
which  he  had  to  combat  in  the  lower  regions.  Should 
any  one  take  pos.session  of  the  magic-book  composed  by 
the  god  Thoth  before  he  has  been  initiated,  supernatu- 
ral catastrophes  will  assail  him.  He  was  also  wor- 
shipped by  the  Phoenicians,  Scythians,  Germans,  Gauls, 
and  other  ancient  nations.  His  symbol  was  the  ibis; 
and  his  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  moon  in  the  year. — Cooper,  A  rchaic  Diet.  s.  v.  See 
Egypt. 

Thra'cia,  or  Thrace  (QpyKrf),  occurs  in  the  Bible 
in  one  passage  of  the  Apocrypha  only  (2  Mace,  xii,  35), 
where  a  Thracian  horseman  (tCjv  'nnrfwv  OpgicaiT  tic, 
"a  horseman  of  Thracia")  is  incidentally  mentioned, 
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apparently  one  of  the  boily-triiard  of  Gorgias,  governor 
of  Idumi^a  under  Antiochus  Kpi])lianes  (comp.  Josephiis, 
lF(?c,  ii,  l(j,  4;  Appian,  ^'z//-.  1 ;  Cii\iv,S8).  'I'll race  at 
this  period  included  the  whole  of  the  country  within 
the  boundary  of  the  Strymon,  the  Danube,  and  the 
coasts  of  the  ^Egean,  Propontis,  and  liuxine  (Herod,  iv, 
99;  Pliny,  iv,  18);  all  the  region,  in  fact,  now  compre- 
hended in  Bulgaria  and  Kumelia.  Under  the  Konians, 
Moesia  Inferior  was  separated  from  it  (Ptolemy,  iii,  11, 
1).  In  the  early  times  it  was  inhabited  by  a  number 
of  tribes,  each  under  its  own  chief,  having  a  name  of 
its  own  and  preserving  its  own  customs,  although  the 
same  general  character  of  ferocity  and  addiction  to 
plunder  prevailed  throughout  (Herod,  v,  3).  Thucyd- 
ides  (ii,  97)  describes  the  limits  of  the  country  at  the 
period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  Sitalces,  king  of 
the  OdrysiV,  who  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Hebrus 
(Maritza).  had  ac()uired  a  predominant  power  in  the 
country,  and  derived  what  was  for  those  days  a  large 
revenue  from  it.  This  revenue,  however,  seems  to  have 
arisen  mainly  out  of  his  relations  with  the  Greek  trad- 
ing communities  established  on  different  points  of  his 
seaboard.  Some  of  the  clans,  even  within  the  limits 
of  his  dominion,  still  retained  their  independence;  but 
after  the  establishment  of  a  Macedonian  dynasty  under 
Lysimachus,  the  central  authority  became  more  power- 
ful; and  the  wars  on  a  large  scale  which  followed  the 
death  of  Alexander  furnished  employment  for  the  mar- 
tial tendencies  of  the  Thracians,  who  found  a  demand 
for  their  services  as  mercenaries  everywhere.  Cavalry 
was  the  arm  which  they  chiefly  furnished  (see  Homer, 
Odyss.  ix,  49),  tlie  rich  pastures  of  Kumelia  abounding 
in  horses.  From  that  region  came  the  greater  part  of 
Sitalces's  cavalry,  amounting  to  nearly  fifty  thousand 
(see  Herod,  i,  94 ;  v,  3  sq. ;  Tacitus,  A  nnal.  iv,  35 ;  Hor- 
ace, Sat.  i,  6 ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xvii,  3,  5,  2 ;  xviii,  12, 1 ; 
Justin,  viii,  3;  Mela,  ii,2;  Ce\\a.x\\i\otitia,i\,lb;  Man- 
nert,  Gtogr.  vii,  1  sq. ;  Gatterer,  in  the  Comment.  Soc. 
Got/iiig.  iv  and  v  [  Germ,  by  Schlickhorst,  Getting. 
1800]  ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Geoi/.  s.  v.). 

The  only  other  passage,  if  any,  containing  an  allusion 
to  Thrace  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  is  Gen.  x,  2,  where 
— on  the  h}'pothesis  that  the  sons  of  Japhet,  who  are 
enumerated,  may  be  regarded  as  the  eponymous  repre- 
sentatives of  different  branches  of  the  Japetian  family 
of  nations — Th-as  has  bj'  some  been  supposed  to  mean 
Thrace;  but  the  only  ground  for  this  identification  is  a 
fancied  similarity  between  the  two  names.  A  stronger 
likeness,  however,  might  be  urged  between  the  name 
Tiras  and  that  of  the  Tyrsi,  or  Tyrseni,  the  ancestors  of 
the  Italian  Etruscans,  whom,  on  the  strength  of  a  local 
tradition,  Herodotus  places  in  Lydia  in  the  ante-histor- 
ical times.  Strabo  brings  forward  several  facts  to  show 
that  in  the  early  ages  Thracians  existed  on  the  Asiatic 
as  well  as  the  European  shore ;  but  this  circumstance 
furnishes  very  little  help  towards  the  identification  re- 
ferred to.     See  TiuAS. 

Thrase'as,  or  rather  Thkas.e'us  (QpadaioQ,  Vulg. 
T/nasreas),  the  father  of  ApoUonius  (q.  v.),  Syrian  gov- 
ernor of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoinicia  (2  Mace,  iii,  5). 

Three  (Tiiiktv,  etc.)  (^ShalSsk,  Uib'^,  TZJib'CJ,  etc.) 
frequently  occurs  as  a  cardinal  number;  thus,  D'^TIJ  did, 
three  years  (Lev.  six,  23);  as  an  ordinal,  ITPrTada, 
in  the  third  year  (2  Kings  xviii,  1);  in  combination 
with  other  numbers,  as  nnb>  did,  thirteen;  and  it  is 
also  used  in  the  plural  as  an  ordinal  for  thirty,  C^Uibd 
(I  Kings  xvi,  23).  For  other  forms  and  uses  of  the 
words,  see  the  Hebrew  lexicons. 

The  nouns  'i'bd.  d'^Vd,  and  dibd,  literally,  accord- 
ing to  one  derivation,  a  third  man,  are  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  commander  or  general,  sometimes  as  connected  with 
war-chariots  or  cavalry.  Thus  (Exod.  xiv,  7), "  Phara- 
oh took  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt  anil  captains  ("dbi:,", 
third  men)  over  all  this  armament"  ("23  h"),not,  as  in 


our  translation,  "over  every  one  of  them;"  Sept,  rpi- 
fiTarai;  tm  Trdt'Tioy,  tristatie  over  all;  Vulg.  duces  to- 
tiiis  exercilus.  So  it  is  said  (xv,  4)  that  '•  the  choice 
of  all  Pharaoh's  captains"  (I'dbd),  or  third  men,  were 
drowned;  Sept.  ai'ft/3arac  rpifrraroc;  Yulix.principes. 
The  Septuagint  word  seems  chosen  upon  the  assumed 
analogy  of  its  etymology  to  the  Hebrew,  quasi  rpiro- 
(TTaT7j^,  "  one  who  stands  third."  According  to  Origen, 
trislates  has.  this  meaning,  because  there  were  three 
persons  in  each  chariot,  of  whom  the  first  fought,  the 
second  protected  him  with  a  shield,  and  the  third  guid- 
ed the  horses.  Wilkinson,  however,  says,  "  There  were 
seldom  three  persons  in  an  Egyptian  war-chariot,  ex- 
cejit  in  triumphal  processions.  In  the  field  each  one 
hail  his  own  car  with  a  charioteer"  (^Ancient  Ef/yptians, 
i,  335).  Jerome,  on  Ezekid  xiiii,  says,  "  Tristatw, 
among  the  Greeks,  is  the  name  of  the  second  rank  after 
the  royal  dignity."  But  it  is  possible  that  the  ideal 
meaning  of  the  verb  "Ch^ii  may  be  to  rule  or  direct,  as 
appears  from  its  share  in  such  words  as  B^db'i\  "  ex- 
cellent things,"  or  rather  •'  rules  and  directions"  (Prov. 
xxii,  20),  and  Sd'Q,  "a  proverb,"  from  id?3,  "to  rule," 
hence  an  authoritative  precept.  According  to  this 
sense,  our  translation  renders  the  word  d^'bd  "lord:" 
"a  lord  on  whose  hand  the  king  leaned"  (2  Kings  vii, 
2;  comp.  v,  17,  19).  If  the  latter  derivation  of  the  He- 
brew word  be  admitted,  it  will  cease  to  convey  any  al- 
lusion to  the  number  three;  of  which  allusion  Gesenius 
speaks  doubtingh'  of  any  instance,  but  which  he  decid- 
edly pronounces  to  be  unsuitable  to  the  first  passage, 
where  the  word  evidently  stands  in  connection  with 
war -chariots  (see  Gesenius,  s.  v.  d'lbd).  See  Cap- 
tain. 

Three  days  and  three  nighls.  "  For  as  Jonas  was 
three  daj-s  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly,  so  shall 
the  Son  of  man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth."  The  apparent  difficulty  in  these 
words  arises  from  the  fact  that  our  Lord  continued  in 
the  grave  only  one  day  complete,  together  with  a  part 
of  the  day  on  which  he  was  buried  and  of  that  on 
which  he  rose  again.  The  Hebrews  had  no  word  ex- 
pressly answering  to  the  Greek  word  vvx^i]fif:pov,  or 
natural  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  an  idea  which  they 
expressed  by  the  phrases  a  niyht  and  a  day  or  a  day 
and  a  night.  Thus  (Dan.  viii,  14),  "  Unto  two  thousand 
and  three  hundred  eveni/if;  morniuys  (i.e.  days,  as  it  is  in 
our  translation),  then  shall  the  sanctuary  be  cleansed." 
Thus,  also,  what  is  called  "  forty  days  and  forty  nights" 
in  Gen.  vii,  12,  is  simph'  "  forty  days"  in  ver.  17 ;  where- 
fore, as  it  is  common  in  general  computations  to  ascribe 
a  whole  day  to  what  takes  up  only  a  part  of  it,  wlieu 
this  was  done  in  the  Jewish  language  it  was  necessary 
to  mention  both  day  and  tiiykt ;  hence  a  part  of  three 
days  was  called  by  them  three  days  and  three  nights. 
We  have  another  example  in  1  Sam.  xxx,  12,  where 
the  Egyptian  whom  David's  men  found  in  the  field  is 
said  to  have  eaie7i  no  bread,  nor  drunk  any  watei;  three 
days  and  three  niyhts.  Nevertheless,  in  giving  an  ac- 
count of  himself,  the  Egyptian  told  them  that  his  mas- 
ter had  left  him  "because  three  days  ago  I  fell  sick;" 
in  the  Hebrew  it  is  I  fell  sick  this  third  day,  that  is, 
this  is  the  third  day  since  I  fell  sick.  Indeed,  among 
the  Hebrews,  things  were  said  to  be  done  after  three 
days  which  were  done  on  the  third  day  (comp.  2  Chron. 
X.  5  with  ver.  12;  Dent,  xiv,  28  with  xxvi,  2).  Agree- 
ably to  these  forms  of  speech,  the  prophecy  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection  from  the  dead  is  sometimes  represented  as 
taking  place  after  three  days,  sometimes  on  the  third 
day  (see  Whitby,  Macknight,  Wakefield,  Clarke,  ad  loc). 

The  phrase  "  three  and  four,"  so  often  repeated  (Amos 
i),  means  abundance,  anything  that  goes  on  towards  ex- 
cess. It  finds  its  parallel  in  Virgil's  well-known  words, 
0  terque  quaterque  beati  ("  O  three  and  four  times  hap- 
py," .Ell.  i,  94 ;  see  also  Odyss.  v,  306). 

'I  hree  has  also  been  considered,  both  by  Jews  and 
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Christians,  as  a  distinguished  or  mystical  number,  like 
"  seven."  Ainswortli,  on  Gen.  xxii,  4,  has  Cdllccted 
many  such  instances,  but  they  appear  to  be  somewhat 
fanciful. — Kitto.  A  ternary  or  triiial  arrangement  of 
subjects,  however,  is  very  prevalent  in  the  Bible  (see 
an  anonymous  monogra])h  on  The  Triads  of  Scripture 
[Lynchburg,  1800]).     See  Number. 

Three  Chapters  {Tria  Capitula),  the  title  of  an 
edict  publishetl  by  the  emperor  Justinian.  He  having, 
in  the  j'ear  542,  been  shocked  by  some  of  the  writings 
of  Origen,  published  an  edict  in  which  nine  of  the  chief 
Origenist  errors  were  set  forth  and  condemned,  Origen 
himself  being  also  anathematized.  Theodore,  the  Mo- 
nophysite  bishop  of  Cajsarea  in  Cappadocia,  devised  a 
plan  by  which  to  avenge  the  memory  of  Origen,  and  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  Monoj^hysites.  He  per- 
suaded the  emperor  that  the  Acephali  might  be  restored 
to  the  Church  and  reconciled  to  the  decrees  of  Chalce- 
don,  if  the  writings  under  three  "  heads"  or  "cha|iters" 
which  he  named  were  condemned,  and  so  ceased  to  be- 
come stumbling-blocks  to  them  by  seeming  to  support 
the  Nestorian  heresy.  These  were  (1)  the  Epistle  of 
Theodoret  against  the  twelve  anathemas  of  St.  Cyril, 
(2)  the  Epistle  of  Ibas  of  Edessa  to  Maris,  and  (3)  the 
works  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  All  these  writings 
having  carried  weight  with  them  at  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  the  condemnation  of  them  by  Justinian 
would  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  repudiation  of  that  coun- 
cil, and  so  a  recognition  of  the  Monophysites  condemned 
by  it.  Attracted  by  the  hope  of  reconciling  the  Aceph- 
ali, and  not  seeing  these  consequences,  the  emperor  pub- 
lished the  edict  of  the  Three  Chapters,  A.D.  544 ;  giv- 
ing a  profession  of  his  own  faith,  and  anathematizing 
the  three  works  above  named.  The  edict  was  sub- 
scribed by  the  four  Eastern  patriarchs,  and,  after  some 
hesitation,  it  was  also  assented  to  by  Vigilius,  bishop  of 
Kome,  with  an  added  clause  to  the  effect  that  in  doing 
so  he  did  not  condemn  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  This 
assent  he  afterwards  retracted  when  excommunicated 
by  a  council  at  Carthage,  and  in  550  declared  the  East- 
ern bishops  separated  from  the  communion  of  Kome. 
The  condemnation  of  the  Three  Chapters,  with  a  simi- 
lar reservation  respecting  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  was, 
however,  confirmed  by  the  fifth  General  Council,  A.D. 
653,  the  second  Council  of  Constantinople.  See  JIansi, 
Concil.  ix,  (il,  IS  1,487;  Natal,  Alex,  v,  .502.  —  Blunt, 
Lict,  of  Sects,  s.  V. 

Three  Denominations,  a  name  given  to  the  In- 
dependents, the  Baptists,  and  the  Presbyterians  at  the 
time  when  these  three  sects  represented  the  great  body 
of  English  Dissenters.  They  were  the  Dissenters  rec- 
ognised by  the  Act  of  Toleration  (1  William  and  Mary, 
c.  18),  and  had  the  privilege  granted  to  them  of  pre- 
senting corporate  addresses  to  the  sovereign. — Blunt, 
Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Three  Taverns  (TptTg  Ta[3epvai,  Gr.^cized  from 
the  Latin  Tres  Taherme),  a  station  on  the  Appian  Road, 
along  which  Paul  travelled  from  Puteoli  to  Kome  (Acts 
xxviii,  15).  The  Koman  Christians  went,  in  token  of 
respect,  to  meet  Paul  at  these  places,  having  been  prob- 
ably apprised  of  his  approach  bj'  letters  or  express 
from  Puteoli  (ver.  13-15) — one  party  of  them  resting 
at  the  Three  Taverns,  and  the  other  going  on  to  Appii 
Forum.  When  the  apostle  saw  this  unequivocal  token 
of  respect  ami  zeal,  he  took  fresh  courage.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Three  Taverns  was  a  frequent  meeting- 
place  of  travellers.  A  good  illustration  of  this  kind  of 
intercourse  along  the  Appian  Way  is  supplied  by  Jose- 
phus  {Ant.  xvii,  12, 1)  in  his  account  of  tlie  journey  of 
the  pretender  Herod  Alexander.  He  landed  at  Puteoli 
(Dicfearchia)  to  gain  over  the  Jews  that  were  there; 
and  "when  the  report  went  about  him  that  he  was 
coming  to  Kome,  the  whole  multitude  of  the  .Jews  that 
were  there  went  out  to  meet  him,  ascribing  it  to  Divine 
Providence  that  he  had  so  unexpectedly  escaped."  See 
Paul, 


The  word  rajiipva  is  plainly  the  Latin  taherna  in 
Greek  letters,  and  ileuotes  a  house  made  with  boards  or 
planks,  quasi  trabena.  Wooden  houses,  liuts,  etc.,  are 
called  tubernoi.  Thus  Horace,  "  Pauperum  tabcrnas  re- 
gumque  turres"  (Cann.  i,  14,  13).  Hence  the  word  also 
means  shops,  as  distinguished  from  dwelling-houses. 
Horace  uses  it  for  a  bookseller's  shop  {Sat.  i,  4,  71),  and 
for  a  wine-shop  {£p.  i,  14,  24).  The  shops  at  Pompeii 
are  booths,  connected'in  almost  every  case  with  dwell- 
ings behind,  as  they  were  in  London  three  centuries 
ago.  When  eatables  or  drinkables  were  sold  in  a  Ko- 
man shop,  it  was  called  taberna,  tavern,  victualling- 
house.  Grolius  observes  that  there  were  many  places 
in  the  Koman  empire  at  this  time  which  had  the  names 
of  Forum  and  Taberuiis,  the  former  from  having  ??«;?■- 
kets  of  all  kinds  of  commodities,  the  latter  from  furnish- 
ing wine  and  eatables.  The  place  or  village  called 
■'Three  Taverns"  probably,  therefore,  derived  its  name 
from  three  large  inns,  or  eating-houses,  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  travellers  passing  to  and  from  Kome.  Zosimus 
calls  it  Tfjia  Konr]Xt7a  (ii,  10).  Apyiii  Forum  appears  to 
have  been  such  another  place.  Horace  mentions  the  lat- 
ter, in  describing  his  journey  from  Rome  to  Bnnidusium, 
as "  differtum  nautis,  cauponibus  atque  malignis" — stuif- 
ed  with  rank  boatmen,  and  with  vintners  base  {Sat.i,  5, 
3).  That  the  Three  Taverns  was  nearer  Rome  than  Ap- 
pii Forum  appears  from  the  conclusion  of  one  of  Cicero"s 
letters  to  Atticus  (ii,  10),  which,  when  he  is  travelling 
soiil/i-eastwa7-ds  from  Antium  to  his  seat  near  Forming, 
he  dates  "  Ab  Appii  Foro,  hora  quarta" — from  Appii  Fo- 
nmi,  at  the  fourth  hour;  and  adds,  " Dederam  aliam 
paulo  ante,  Tribus  Tabernis"  (I  wrote  you  another,  a 
little  w  hile  ago,  from  the  Three  Taverns).  Just  at  this 
point  a  road  came  in  from  Antium  on  the  coast,  as  we 
learn  from  the  same  letter  of  Cicero  {Att.  ii,  12).  The 
Itincrarj' of  Antoninus  places  Appii  Forum  at  forty-three 
Koman  miles  from  Rome,  and  the  Three  Taverns  at 
thirty-three  ;  and,  comparing  this  with  what  is  observed 
still  along  the  line  of  road,  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Three  Taverns  was 
near  the  modern  Cisteriia  (see  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek 
and  Rom.  Geor/.  ii,  1226  b,  1291  b).  In  the  4th  century 
there  was  a  bishop  of  Three  Taverns,  named  Felix  (Op- 
tatus,  lib.  i).  It  has  been  stated  by  some  ihat  the  place 
still  remains,  and  is  called  Tre  Tuverne.  Thus,  in  Eve- 
lyn's time  (1045),  the  remains  were  "yet  very  faire" 
{Diarie,  i,  134).  But  recent  travellers  have  been  una- 
ble to  find  more  than  a  few  unnamed  remains,  on  the 
spot  indicated  {Chawpy ,  M uison  cf  Horace,  iii,38o;  D'An- 
ville.  Analyse  de  F Italic,  p.  195;  Westphal,  Row.  Kam- 
parpie,  p.  69 ;  Fleck,  Wissenschaftl,  Reise,  I,  i,  375).  See 
Appii  Forum. 

Threshing  (prop,  d^tl;  but  sometimes  T^'^'^'^H,  to 
tread  out,  cikoativ;  and  occasionally  li^l^).  The  He- 
brews made  use  of  three  different  processes  for  separa- 
ting the  grain  from  the  stalk  (comp.  Isa.  xxviii,  27  sq.), 
an  operation  always  carried  on  in  the  open  air.  See 
Straw. 

1.  In  the  earliest  period,  and  even  later  for  small  quan- 
tities, especially  in  the  former  part  of  the  harvest  sea- 
son, and  fi)r  the  frailer  kinds  of  grain,  the  seed  was  beat- 
en out  with  sticks  (13311,  Sept,  paj3^i'Ciiv).  This  was 
a  process  applied  to  other  agricultural  products  (Jerome, 
ad  Isa.  loc.  cit.),  as  well  as  to  field  grain  (Judg.  vi,  11 ; 
Ruth  ii,  17;  Isa.  xxviii,  27;  comp.  Columel.  ii,  21 ;  Stra- 
bo,  iv,  201).  It  is  a  method  still  in  use  in  the  East 
(Robinson,  ii,  650;  iii,  233).     See  Harvest. 

2.  Usually,  however,  horned  cattle  (IMishna,  Shebiith, 
v,  8,  as  still  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Syria),  seldom  asses 
or  (in  modern  times)  horses  (Shaw,  p.  124;  Bucking- 
ham, p.  288),  were  driven  around,  usually  yoked  in  pairs 
or  several  abreast,  and  these,  by  means  of  their  hoofs 
(Mic.  iv,  13),  cut  up  and  separated  the  chaff  and  straw 
from  the  grain  (Isa.  xxviii,  28;  Jer.  1,  1 1 ;  Hos.  x,  11; 
comp.  Varro,  De  Re  Rust,  i,  51 ;  Homer,  11.  xx,  495  sq. ; 
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Pliny,  xviii,  72).     So  also  in  ancient  Egypt  (Wilkinson, 
2d  ser.  i,  87,  90),     See  Thke.siiing-i'i.oou. 

3.  The  most  effectual  nieilioil  of  tliresliing  was  by 
means  of  thrcsliing-machines  (^^^n  5ni?3  [Arab.  «o- 
raj],  or  simply  V^^n,  I^a-  xxviii,  27  ;  xli,  15;  Job  xli, 
22;  also  ")p"l2,  Juilg-  viii,  7,  IG;  see  Gesen.  Thesaur.  p. 
244;  noi/JoXoj',  <'/i!"'^'"n,l^liny,xviii,72;  Talni.  >3"i"i::). 
These  consisteil  sometimes  of  a  wooden  plank  {frahea, 
or  tnih(i)  set  with  sharp  stones  or  iron  points,  which 
was  dragged  over  the  sheaves  (Kashi,  on  Jm.  xli,  15; 
comp.  Yarro,  i,  52  ;  Columel.  ii,  21 ;  Virgil,  Geon;.  i,  164), 
sometimes  of  a  sort  of  cart  or  wheeled  sledge  {plostellum 
Pha'nicum ;  comp.  Jerome,  ad  Isa.  xxv,  10,  and  xxviii, 
27).  Such  a  wagon  is  mentioned  in  Isa.  xxviii,  27  sq. 
(nbjy  "SIX  and  nbn:^''.  ^I'V?)-      See  Thkeshing-in- 

STKir.MKNT. 

Cattle  were  used  for  this  vehicle,  as  usually  still 
among  the  Arabians  (Wellsted,  i,  194);  and  the  Mosaic 
law  forb:ule  the  yoking-together  of  various  kinds  of 
beasts,  as  well  as  the  muzzling  of  the  animals  (Deut. 
xxv,  4;  Josephus,  A7ii.  iv,  8,  21 ;  1  Cor.  ix,  9  ;  Talmud, 
Keliin,  xvi,  7;  comp.  /Elian,  Anim.  iv,  25),  a  usage 
prevalent  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  other  na- 
tions (Hochart,  lliernz.  i,  401 ;  comp.  Michaelis,  Mas. 
Jier/il.  iii,  130).     See  JIizzle. 

Threshing  is  frequently  employed  by  the  Hebrew 
poets  as  a  figure  of  the  divine  or  providential  chastise- 
ments, especially  national  invasion  (Isa.  xli,  15;  Jer.  li, 
33;  Mic.  iv,  13;  Hab.  iii,  12).  In  one  passage  (Isa. 
xxi,  10),  the  bruised  grain  is  made  an  image  of  the 
captive  Jews.  See  generally  Schottgen,  TrituvK  ei  Fitl- 
lonke  Antiquilates  (Tr.  ad  Kh.  1727  ;  Lips.  1763)  ;  Paul- 
sen, Ackerbau,  p.  110  sq.     See  Agriculture. 

Threshing-floor  ('"15,  goi-en,  liXwv  ;  Chald.  "I'HX, 
idddr,  Dan.  ii.  35),  a  level  and  hard-beaten  plot  in  the 
open  air  (Judg.  vi,  37;  2  Sam.  vi,  6),  on  which  the 
sheaves  of  grain  (Mic.  iv,  12)  were  threshed  (Isa.  xxi, 
10;  Jer.  li,  33;  Matt,  iii,  12;  the  Mishna  remarks  that 
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the  threshers  wore  gloves,  Kelivi,  xvi,  6),  so  that  the 
wind  had  free  play  (Hos.  xiii,  3;  Jer.  iv,  41;  comp. 
Varro,  De  Re  Rust,  i,  51, 1,  "  Aream  esse  oportet  in  agro 
sublimiorc  loco,  quani  perflare  possit  ventus").  The  top 
of  a  rock  is  a  favorite  spot  for 
this  purpose.    The  sheaves  were  _ 

carried  straight   from    the   field,  " 

eitlipr  in  carts,  or,  as  more  com- 
monly happens  in  the  present 
day,  on  the  backs  of  camels  and 
asses,  to  the  threshing-tloor.  On 
this  open  space  the  sheaves  were 
spread  out,  and  sometimes  beaten 
with  flails  — a  method  practiced 
especially  with  the  lighter  kin<ls 
of  grain,  such  as  fitches  or  cum- 
in ( Isa.  xxviii,  27  )  —  but  more 
generally'  by  means  of  oxen.  For 
this  purpose  the  oxen  were  j-oked 
side  by  side,  and  driven  round 


over  the  corn,  by  a  man  who  superintended  the  opera- 
tion, so  as  to  subject  the  entire  mass  to  a  sufficient 
pressure ;  or  the  oxen  were  yoked  to  a  sort  of  ma- 
chine ( what  the  Latins  called  trihuluin  or  trakeu ) 
which  consisted  of  a  board  or  block  of  wood,  w'ith 
bits  of  stone  or  pieces  of  iron  fastened  into  the  lower 
surface  to  make  it  rough,  and  rendered  heavy  by  some 
weigiu,  such  as  the  person  of  the  driver,  placed  on 
it;  this  was  dragged  over  the  corn,  and  hastened  the 
operation  (ver.  27 ;  xli,  15).  The  same  practices  are 
still  followed,  only  nudes  and  h<irses  are  occasionally 
employed  instead  of  oxen,  but  very  rarely.  Dr.  Robin- 
son describes  the  operation  as  he  witnessed  it  near 
Jericho :  "  Here  there  were  no  less  than  five  Hoors,  all 
trodden  by  oxen,  cows,  and  younger  cattle,  arranged 
in  each  case  five  abreast,  and  driven  round  in  a  circle, 
or  rather  in  all  directions,  over  the  tloor.  The  sled,  or 
sledge,  is  not  here  in  use,  though  we  afterwards  met  with 
it  in  the  north  of  Palestine.  By  this  process  the  straw 
is  broken  up  and  becomes  chaff.  It  is  occasionally  turn- 
ed with  a  large  wooden  fork  having  two  prongs;  and, 
when  sufficiently  trodden,  is  thrown  up  with  the  same 
fork  against  the  wind,  in  order  to  separate  the  grain, 
which  is  then  gathered  up  and  winnowed.  The  whole 
process,"  he  adds,  "  is  exceedingly  wasteful,  from  the 
trans]K)rtation  of  the  corn  on  the  backs  of  animals  to 
the  treading-out  upon  the  bare  ground"  {Researches,  ii, 
277).  During  this  operation  the  Mohammedans,  it 
seems,  generally  observe  the  ancient  precept  of  not  muz- 
zling the  oxen  while  treading  out  the  corn ;  but  the 
Greek  Christians  as  commonly  keep  them  tightly  muz- 
zled.    See  Thrksuing. 

As  in  the  East  there  is  no  rain  during  the  harvest 
season  (Hesiod,  0pp.  558),  the  threshing-floors  were  in 
the  open  field,  and  were  carefully  selected  and  managed 
{'ViTgi\,Geo7-ff.  i,  178  sq. ;  Pallad.  vii,  1 ;  Pliny,  Ilisf.  Nut. 
xii,  32;  xv,  8;  xvii,  14;  xviii,  71,  etc.).  The  farmers 
remained  on  the  corn-floor  all  night  in  order  to  guard 
the  product  (Ruth  iii,  4,  6,  14).  The  threshing-place 
was  of  considerable  value,  and  is  often  named  in  con- 
nection with  the  wine-press  (Deut.  xvi,  13;  2  Kings  vi, 
27;  Hos.  ix,  2;  Joel  ii,  24),  since  wheat  and  wine  and 
oil  were  the  more  important  products  of  the  land  (Mish- 
na, Buba  Bathi-a,  ii,  8).  They  often  bore  particular 
names,  as  that  of  Nachon  (2  Sam.  vi,  6)  or  Chidon  (1 
Chron.  xiii,  9),  of  Atad  (Gen.  1,  10),  of  Oman,  or  Arau- 
nah  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  18,  20;  1  Chron.  xxi,  15;  Josephus, 
.4  nt.  vii,  13,  4).  See  Thomson,  Land  and  Booh,  ii,  314  ; 
Hackett,  Illustr.  of  Script,  p.  160;  Van  Lennep,  Bible 
Lands,  p.  79;  Conder,  Tent-Work  in  Palestine,  ii,  259. 
See  Agriculture. 

Threshing-instrument  was  a  sledge  for  driving 
over  the  sheaves  and  separating  the  grain.  These 
sledges,  called  among  the  Hebrews  by  the  general  term 
Dipp'ia,  barkanim,  rendered  "briers"  in  Judg.  viii,  7, 16, 
were  of  two  kinds,  corresponding  respectively  with  two 
words,  the  first  of  which  alone  is  rendered  as  above  in 
the  A.  V.     See  Threshing. 

1.  Mordfj  (5^T2,  so  called  from  ti-itnrating ;  2  Sam. 
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xxiv,  22;  1  Chron.  xxi,  23;  Isa.  xli,  15;  by  ellipsis 
chui-uls,  pointe<l.  Job  xli,  22;  Isa.  xxviii,  27;  Amos  i,  3) 
was  a  threshing-instrument  still  in  use  in  the  north  of 
Palestine.  I'rof.  Kobinson,  who  frequently  saw  this  rus- 
tic threshing-sledge,  says,  •'  It  consists  chiefly  of  two 
planks  fastened  together  side  by  side,  and  bent  upwards 
in  front;  precisely  like  the  common  stone-sledge  of  New 
England.  JNIany  holes  are  bored  in  the  bottom  under- 
neath, and  into  these  are  tixed  sharp  fragments  of  hard 
stone.  The  macliiue  is  dragged  by  oxen  as  they  are 
driven  round  upon  the  grain ;  sometimes  a  man  or  a  boy 
sits  upon  it.  The  effect  of  it  is  to  cut  up  the  straw  quite 
fine"  (^Reseaiches,  ii,306). 

2.  Agaldh  (ilbaS;,  rendered  "cart"  or  "wagon")  was 
a  threshing-sleilge  with  wheels  or  rollers  of  wood,  iron, 
or  stone,  made  rough  and  joined  together  in  the  form 
of  a  sledge  (Isa.  xxviii,  27,  28).  Mr.  Lane  found  it  still 
in  use  in  Egypt,  perhaps  somewhat  improved.    He  says. 


Oriental  Wheeled  Threshing -sledges.    A.  Bottom;    B. 
With  seat. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  separating  the  grain  of  wheat  or 
barley,  etc.,  and  cutting  the  straw,  which  serves  as  fod- 
der, the  Egyptians  use  a  machine  called  norag,  in  the 
form  of  a  chair,  which  moves  upon  small  iron  wheels,  or 
circular  plates,  generally  eleven,  fi.xed  to  three  thick 
axle-trees;  four  to  the  foremost,  the  same  number  to 
the  hindmost,  and  three  to  the  intermediate  axle-tree. 
This  machine  is  drawn  in  a  circle,  by  a  pair  of  cows  or 
bulls,  over  the  corn"  (Mod.  Eyyptians,  ii,  33). 

Threshold  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  three 
Heb.  words. 

1.  Saph  ( w)&,  so  called  perhaps  from  the  attrition 
there,  Judg.  xix,  27 ;  1  Kings  xiv,  17 ;  Ezek.  xl,  6,  7 ; 
xliii, 8;  Zeph.  ii,  14;  elsewhere  "door"  or  "door-post"), 
the  sill,  or  bottom,  of  a  door-way.     See  Gate. 

2.  Miphtan  ("(nSTS,  so  called  apparently  from  its 
firmness  or  sti-etch),  obviously  to  be  interpreted  of  the 
sill,  or  bottom  beam,  of  a  door  (1  Sam.  v,  4,  5 ;  Zeph.  i,  9 ; 
Ezek.  xlvii,  1);  but  perhaps  meaning  sometimes,  as  the 
Targum  explains  it,  a  projecting  beam,  or  corbel,  at  a 
higher  point  than  the  threshold  properly  .so  called  (Ezek. 
ix,  3 ;  X,  4,  18).     See  DooK. 

3.  Asopk  ("ON,  only  in  the  plur.  Asirppim,  D^SCX, 
collections;  Sept.  ffwayayelv;  Vulg.  vestibula;  Neh. 
xii,  25),  a  storehouse  or  depository  ("Asuppim,"  1 
Chron.  xxvi,  17 ),  especially  as  connected  with  the 
western  gates  of  the  Temple,  hence  called  heth-Asuppim 
(ver.  15).     See  Asuppim. 

Throne  (X33,  Jdsse;  ^povoq,  a  seat,  as  often  ren- 
dered; twice  n33,  Jcissek,  1  Kings  x,  19;  Job  xxvi,  9; 
Chald.  !!<D*2,  ko7-se,  Dan.  v,  20;  vii,  9,  so  called  as  be- 
ing covered,  i.  e.  either  the  seat  itself  or  with  a  canopy) 
applies  to  any  elevated  seat  occupied  by  a  person  in  au- 
thority, whether  a  high-prie.st  (1  Sam.  i,  9),  a  judge 
(Psa.  cxxii,  5),  or  a  military  chief  CJer.  i,  15).  In  Neh. 
iii,  7  the  term  is  applied  to  the  official  residence  of  the 
governor,  which  appears' to  have  been  either  on  or  near 
to  the  city  wall.  In  the  holy  of  holies,  between  the 
cherubim,  was  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  the  invisible  king 
of  the  Hebrews  (Exod.  xxv,  22).     See  P.wiliox. 

The  use  of  a  chair  in  a  country  where  the  usual  post- 
ures were  squatting  and  reclining  was  at  all  times  re- 
garded as  a  symbol  of  dignity  (2  Kings  iv,  10 ;  Prov. 
ix,  14).  In  order  to  specify  a  throne  in  our  sense  of  the 
term,  it  was  necessary  to  add  to  kisse  the  notion  of  roy- 
alty; hence  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  expressions 
as  "  the  throne  of  the  kingdom"  ( Deut.  xvii,  18 ;   1 


Kings  i,  46 ;  2  Chron.  vii,  18).  The  characteristic  feat- 
ure in  the  royal  throne  was  its  elevation :  Solomon's 
throne  was  ajiproached  by  six  steps  (1  Kings  x,  19;  2 
Chron.  ix,  18);  and  Jehovah's  throne  is  described  as 
"high  and  liftetl  up"  (Isa.  vi,  1;  comp.  Horn.  OJyss.  i, 
130;  iv,  loG ;  Curtius,  v,  2,  13).  The  materials  and 
workmanship  were  costly:  that  of  Solomon  is  described 
as  a  ■•  throne  of  ivory"  (i.  e.  inlaid  with  ivory),  and  over- 
laid with  pure  gold  in  all  parts  except  where  the  ivory 
was  apparent.  It  was  furnished  with  arms  or  "stays," 
after  the  manner  of  an  Assyrian  chair  of  state  (see  Kaw- 
linson,  Herod,  iv,  15).  The  steps  were  also  lined  with 
pairs  of  lions,  the  number  of  them  being  perhaps  de- 
signed to  correspond  with  that  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
As  to  the  form  of  the  chair,  we  are  only  informed  in  1 
Kings  X,  19  that  "the  top  was  round  behind"  (appar- 
ently meaning  either  that  the  back  was  rounded  oft'  at 
the  top  or  that  there  was  a  circular  canopy  over  it).  In 
lieu  of  this  particular,  we  are  told  in  2  Chron.  ix,  18  that 
"  there  was  a  footstool  of  gold  fastened  to  the  throne." 
but  the  verbal  agreement  of  the  descriptions  in  other 
respects  leads  to  the  presumption  that  this  variation 
arises  out  of  a  corrupted  text  (Thenius,  Comm.  on  1 
Kinr/s,  loc.  cit.) — a  presumption  which  is  favored  by  the 
fact  that  the  terms  dD3  and  the  Hophal  form  n^TnN"a 
occur  nowhere  else.  The  king  sat  on  his  throne  on  state 
occasions,  as  when  granting  audiences  (1  Kings  ii,  19; 
xxii,  10;  Esth.  v,  1),  receiving  homage  (2  Kings,  xi, 
19),  or  administering  justice  (Prov.  xx,  8).  At  such 
times  he  appeared  in  his  royal  robes  (1  Kings  xxii,  10; 
Jonah  iii,  6 ;  Acts  xii,  21).    Archelaus  addressed  the  mul- 


Assyrian  Chair  of  State. 

titude  from  "  an  elevated  seat  and  a  throne  of  gold"  (Jo- 
sephus.  War,  ii,  1,  1).  A  throne  was  generally  placed 
upon  a  dais  or  platform,  and  under  a  canopy ;  and  in  the 
sublime  description  of  the  King  of  kings  (Rev.  iv),  this 
latter  is  compared  to  the  emerald  hue  of  the  rainbow. 
In  Rev.  iv,  4;  xi,  16  the  elders  who  represent  the 
Church  as  reigning  with  Christ  are  seated  on  thrones 
placed  around  his;  and  in  ii,  13  Satan  is  represent- 
ed as  imitating  the  royal  seat  of  Christ.  For  mod- 
ern Oriental  thrones,  see  Van  Lennep,  Bible  Lands, 
p.  643. 

Mr.  Layard  discovered  in  the  mound  at  Nimrud, 
among  other  extraordinary  relics,  the  throne  on  which 
the  Assyrian  monarchs  sat  three  thousand  years  ago.  It 
is  composed  of  metal  and  of  ivory,  the  metal  being  richly 
wrought  and  the  ivory  beautifully  carved.  The  throne 
seems  to  have  been  separated  from  the  state  apartments 
by  means  of  a  large  curtain,  the  rings  by  which  it  was 
drawn  and  undrawn  having  been  preserved  (Nin.  and 
Bah.  p.  198).  The  chair  represented  on  the  earliest 
monuments  is  without  a  back,  the  legs  are  tastefully 
carved,  and  the  seat  is  adorned  with  the  heads  of  rams. 
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The  cushion  appears  to  have  been  of  some  rich  stuff, 
embroidered  or  painted.  The  legs  were  strengthened 
bv  a  cross-bar,  and  frequently  ended  in  the  feet  of  a  lion 
or  the  hoofs  of  a  bull,  either  of  gold,  silver,  or  bronze 
(Xiiierch,  ii,  235).  The  throne  of  the  Egyptian  mon- 
archs  is  often  exhibited  on  the  ancient  monuments. 
See  CiiAiK. 


Aucient  Egyptian  Throne. 


The  throne  was  the  symbol  of  supreme  power  and 
dignity  (Gen.  xli,  40),  and  hence  was  attributed  to  .Je- 
hovah both  in  respect  to  his  heavenly  abode  (Psa.  xi, 
4;  ciii,  19  i  Isa.  Ixvi,  1 ;  Acts  vii,  49;  Rev.  iv,  2)  and  to 
his  earthly  abode  at  Jerusalem  (.jer.  iii,  17),  and  more 
particularly  in  the  Temple  (xvii,  12;  Ezek.  xliii,  7). 
{Similarly,  '"to  sit  upon  the  throne"  implied  the  exercise 
of  regal  power  (Deut.  xvii,  18;  1  Kings  xvi,  11;  2 
Kings  X,  30;  Est!),  i,  2),  and  "to  sit  upon  the  throne 
of  another  person"  succession  to  the  royal  dignity  (1 
Kings  i,  13).  The  term  "  throne"  is  sometimes  equiva- 
lent to  "  kingdom"  (2  Chron.  ix,  8;  Acts  ii,  30;  Pleb.  i, 
8).  So,  also, '•  thrones"  designates  earthly  potentates 
and  celestial  beings,  archangels  (Col.  i,  16).     See  Seat. 

THRONE,  Episcopal,  the  official  seat  placed  in  the 
cathedral,  or  chief  seat  of  a  diocese,  and  occupied  by 
the  bishop  on  public  occasions.  This  was  the  common 
honor  and  privilege  of  all  bishops  from  very  early  times. 
Thus  Eusebius  calls  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem's  seat 
B'puvoQ  (iTToaToXiKnc,  the  apostolical  throne,  because 
James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  first  sat  in  it.  It  was  also 
called  l3riiJ.a,  rostrum ;  and  Srpovog  vtl/ijXog,  the  hi//h 
throne,  because  it  was  exalted  somewhat  higher  than 
the  seats  of  the  presbyters,  which  were  on  each  side  of 
it,  and  were  called  the  second  thrones.     It  generally 


Ecclesiastical  Throne  and  its  Accessories. 

1.  Episcopal  throne  ,   2.  Preshylere'  seats  ;  3.  Commnnion-table  ;  4.  Cibo- 
rioin ;  5.  Bema  or  chancel ;  6.  Chancel  rail. 

Stood  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir  or  sanctuart' ;  that  is, 
in  churches  which  were  built  in  the  form  of  basilicas, 
and  were  apsidal.  This  is  still  the  case  at  Milan  and 
Augsburg.  In  medieval  times  the  bishop's  seat  was 
frequently  the  best  and  most  exclusive  stall  on  the 
south  side,  and  almost  invariably  occupied  by  him  dur- 


ing the  solemn  recital  of  divine  office.  During  mass, 
and  on  occasions  when  services  took  place  at  the  altar, 
his  throne  was  ])laced  against  the  north  wall  within  the 
sanctuary.  INIost  of  the  English  thrones  are  of  wood, 
ricldy  carved,  while  abroad  they  are  frequently  of  stone. 
At  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  the  Cathedral  of  Malta,  and  at 
the  Cathedral  of  Verona  the  episcopal  thrones  are  of 
marble.  At  Ravenna,  Spalatro,  and  Torcello  they  are 
of  alabaster;  at  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  the  tlirone  is  of 
bronze ;  and  at  Ravenna,  St.  Maximian's  throne  is  of 
ivory.  In  Portugal  and  Spain  the  episcopal  throne  is 
commonly  that  one  which  in  England  is  occupied  by 
the  dean,  the  first  on  the  decani  side.  See  Bingham, 
Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  ii,  ch.  ix,  §  7;  Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liturrj. 
Ttnns,  s.  v. ;  Walcott,  Sacred  Architol.  s.  v. 

Thrupp,  Fkancis  Joseph,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  born  in  1827,  and  educated  at  Winchester  School 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  olitained  a 
fellowship.  He  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England, 
travelled  in  the  East,  and  became  vicar  of  Rarrington, 
Cambridgeshire,  wliere  he  died,  Sept.  24, 1867.  He  was 
the  author  of  A  ncient  Jerusalem :  a  New  Investir/ation 
into  the  History,  Topofjraphy,  and  Plan  of  the  City,  etc. 
(Camb.  1855,  8vo): — Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Use 
of  the  Psalins  (18G0,  2  vols.  8vo)  : — The  Sony  of  Sony s  : 
a  New  Translation,  Commentary,  etc.  (1862)  : — and  The 
Burden  of  Human  Sin  as  Borne  by  Christ  (three  ser- 
mons). He  also  furnished  articles  for  Smith's  Z^/rf.  of 
the  Bible,  and  prepared  part  of  the  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch  for  the  Speaker's  Commentary.  See  AUi- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Thrym,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  giant  king  of 
great  strength,  who,  being  a  born  enemy  of  Thor,  sought 
to  deprive  him  of  his  weapons  in  order  to  make  him  less 
dreadful  for  the  giants.  He  succeeded  in  robbing  Thor 
of  his  frightful  hammer,  Mjiilnir,  while  Thor  had  fallen 
asleep.  Loki  discovered  the  thief  and  sought  to  nego- 
tiate with  him.  Thrym  assured  Loki  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  deliver  up  the  hammer  until  the  beautiful 
Freia  was  given  him  as  his  wife.  When  this  was  told 
secretly  to  Freia,  the  goddess  of  love,  she  became  so 
angry  that  everything  shook,  and  her  golden  necklace 
broke  in  twain.  Then  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  no 
remedy.  Loki,  however,  who  was  ahvays  ready  with 
advice,  proposed  that  Thor  should  dress  himself  as  the 
bride.  Although  this  plan  seemed  too  womanish  for 
the  mighty  Thor,  he  nevertheless  decided  to  try  it; 
and  went  veiled,  laden  with  riches,  and  accompanied  by 
Loki  as  his  chambermaid,  to  Thrym.  There  the  tre- 
mendous appetite  of  the  bride  caused  great  astonish- 
ment; but  Loki  knew  how  to  excuse  the  goddess  by 
the  pretence  of  an  eight  days'  fast,  to  which  he  said 
she  had  subjected  herself  from  longing  for  Thrym.  So, 
also,  her  flaming  eyes  were  excused  from  having  been 
awake  eight  days.  Thrym's  sister,  more  cautious  than 
the  fat  giant,  was  suspicious  of  the  matter,  and  would 
probably  have  detected  the  deception,  as  she  had  demand- 
ed to  see  the  ring  of  Freia;  but  no  sooner  had  Thrym 
brought  him  the  hammer  of  Thor,  to  dedicate  with  it  the 
bride,  than  Thor,  seeing  his  Mjiilnir,  grasped  it,  and  de- 
stroyed all  the  giants. — Vollmer,  Worleib. d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Thugs  (Hindu,  thuyna,  "to  deceive"),  a  religious 
fraternity  in  India,  professedly  in  honor  of  the  goddess 
Kali,  wife  of  Siva,  who  were  addicted  to  the  committal 
of  murders,  and  lived  chiefly  upon  the  plunder  obtained 
from  their  victims.  They  were  also  called  Phansiyai's, 
or  " stranglers,"  from  the  Hindustani pA«?i.>!2,  a  "noose." 
The  proceedings  of  the  Thugs  were  generally  these : 
banding  together  in  gangs  of  from  ten  to  flfty,  and 
sometimes  as  high  as  three  hundred,  they  assumed  the 
appearance  of  ordinary  traders ;  travelling,  if  able,  on 
horseback  with  tents  and  other  comforts;  if  not  able 
to  travel  in  this  manner,  they  assumed  more  humble 
characters.  Each  gang  had  its  jemadar,  or  leader;  its 
ffuru,  or  teacher;  its  solkas,  or  entrappers;  its  bhuttotes, 
or  stranglers;  and  its  laykaees,  or  grave-diggers. 
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Their  mode  of  procedure  was  generally  as  follows : 
Some  of  the  gang  were  employed  to  collect  information 
respecting  the  movements  of  persons  of  means;  and 
when  they  fonnd  one  about  to  undertake  a  journey,  en- 
deavored to  insinuate  themselves  into  his  confidence. 
They  then  proposed  to  him  to  travel  in  their  company, 
under  the  plea  of  safety  or  for  the  sake  of  society-,  or  else 
followed  him,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  murder. 
This  was  generally  accomplished  by  throwing  a  cloth 
around  the  neck  of  a  victim,  disabling  him  by  strangula- 
tion, and  then  inflicting  the  fatal  injury.  After  the  mur- 
der was  perpetrated,  the  body  was  mutilated  and  secretly 
buried,  so  as  to  make  detection  the  more  difficult.  The 
mode  of  dividing  the  plimder  seems  to  have  been  to 
appropriate  one  third  to  their  goddess  Kali,  one  third 
to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  sect,  and  the  remain- 
der to  the  partners  in  the  assassination. 

The  Thugs  had  for  their  patron  goddess  Devi  or 
Kali,  in  whose  name  they  exercised  their  profession,  and 
to  whom  they  ascribed  their  origin.  Formerl}'  they  be- 
lieved Kali  assisted  them  by  devouring  the  bodies  of 
their  victims;  but  through  the  curiosity  of  one  of  the 
l)rofession  who  pried  into  the  proceedings  of  the  god- 
dess, she  became  displeased,  and  condenmed  them  in 
future  to  bury  their  victims.  She,  however,  presented 
her  worshippers  with  one  of  her  teeth  for  a  pickaxe,  a 
rib  for  a  knife,  and  the  hem  of  her  lower  garment  for  a 
noose.  The  pickaxe  was  regarded  witli  the  highest  rev- 
erence b}'  the  Thugs;  it  was  made  with  the  greatest 
care,  consecrated  b\'  many  and  minutely  regulated  cer- 
emonies; intrusted  to  one  selected  for  this  dignity  on 
account  of  his  shrewdness,  caution,  and  sobriety;  and 
was  submitted  to  special  purifications  each  time  after 
it  had  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  grave. 

In  honor  of  their  guardian  deity,  there  is  a  temple 
dedicated  at  Bindachul,  near  Jiirzapur,  to  the  north  of 
Bengal.  When  about  to  go  out  upon  a  murdering  ex- 
pedition, the  Thugs  betook  themselves  to  the  temple  of 
the  goddess,  presented  their  prayers,  supplications,  and 
offerings  there,  and  vowed,  in  the  event  of  success,  to  con- 
secrate to  her  service  a  large  proportion  of  the  booty. 
So  implicit  was  their  trust  in  Kali  that  no  amount  of 
misfortune,  even  death,  could  make  them  waver  in  their 
faith  in  her.  All  the  evil  that  befell  them  they  attrib- 
uted to  a  want  of  faithful  observance  of  all  the  divinely 
appointed  rules  of  their  sanguinary  craft.  After  every 
murder  they  performed  a  special  solemnity  called  Tajmni, 
the  principal  feature  of  which  consisted  in  addressing  a 
prayer  to  the  goddess,  and  in  making  the  murderers 
partake  of  f/cmr,  or  consecrated  sugar,  the  effect  of 
which  was  believed  to  be  irresistible.  Another  feast  ob- 
served by  the  Thugs  throughout  India  is  Kuihae  Ktvna, 
or  Kote.  It  is  also  in  honor  of  Kali,  and  the  requisites 
for  its  celebration  are  goats,  rice,  ghee  (butter),  spices, 
and  spirits.  The  superstitions  of  the  Thugs  are  all  of 
Hindu  origin;  but  they  are  also  adopted  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans, who,  while  stout  adherents  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Koran,  yet  pay  divine  honors  to  the  Hindu  god- 
dess of  destruction.  This  inconsistency  they  sometimes 
reconcile  by  identifying  Kali,  whose  other  name  is 
Bhavani,  with  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Mohammed, 
and  wife  of  AH,  and  by  saying  that  Fatima  invented 
the  use  of  the  noose  to  strangle  the  great  daemon  Ru- 
kutbijdana. 

At  various  periods  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  na- 
tive and  English  governments  to  suppress  the  Thugs,  but 
it  is  only  since  1831  that  energetic  measures  have  been 
adopted  by  the  British  authorities  to  counteract  the  evil. 
This  has  been  successfully  accomplished  by  captain 
(afterwards  Sir  William)  Sleeman,  who  secured  the  ar- 
rest of  every  known  Thug,  or  relative  of  a  Thug,  in  In- 
dia. They  were  colonized  at  Jubbulpore,  where  tech- 
nical instruction  was  afforded  them  and  their  children. 
Their  descendants  are  still  under  government  supervis- 
ion there,  and  the  practice  of  Thuggee  has  become  ex- 
tinct. For  a  fuller  accoimt  of  the  Thugs  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Sleeman,  Ramaseeana,  or  a  Vucalndari/  of 


the  Peculiar  Lavguage  used  hy  the  Thugs  (183fi);  Tay- 
lor, The  Confessions  of  a  Thug  (Loud.  1858)  ;  Thornton, 
Illustrations  of  the  History  and  Practices  of  the  Thugs 
(ibid.  1837). 

Thunibstall,  in  ecclesiastical  nomenclature,  is  a 
ring,  set  with  pearls  and  rubies,  or  a  rich  ornament  worn 
by  the  bishop  over  that  part  of  the  thumb  of  his  right 
hand  which  had  been  dipped  in  the  chrism,  or  holy  oil. 
This  was  worn  out  of  respect  to  the  holy  oil,  and  to  pre- 
serve his  garments  from  stains.  It  was  removed  at  that 
part  of  the  service  when  he  washed  his  hands.  This 
ring  was  anciently  called  a  "  poucer." 

Thum'mim.     See  Ukim  and  Thummim. 

Thunder  (prop.  D>"^,  raam,  fSpovTr] ;  occasionally 
[Exod.  ix,  28,  29,  33,  34;  xix,  IG;  xx,  18;  1  Sam.  vii, 
10;  xii,  17,  18;  Job  xxviii,  26;  xxxviii,  25]  bip,  kol, 
voice,  as  an  elliptical  expression  for  Jehovah's  voice 
[Psa.  xxix,  3  sq.,  etc.]  ;  so  also  in  the  plur.  C^b'p,  thun- 
ders, Exod.  ix,  23,  etc.;  which  is  likewise  elliptical  for 
the  full  voices  of  God  [ix,  28] ;  once  [Job  xxxix,  19 
(23)]  erroneously  in  the  A.  V.  for  ■TC>'n,  raamah,  a 
shuddering,  i.  e.  probably  the  mane  of  a  horse  as  brist- 
ling and  streaming  in  the  wind).  This  sublimest  of  all 
the  extraordinary  phenomena  of  natur6  is  jmetically 
represented  as  the  voice  of  God,  which  the  waters 
obeyed  at  the  Creation  (Psa.  civ,  7;  comp.  Gen.  i,  9). 
For  other  instances  see  Job  xxxvii,  4,  6;  xl,  9;  Psa. 
xviii,  13 ;  and  especially  ch.  xxix,  which  contains  a 
magnificent  description  of  a  thunder-storm.  Agree- 
ably to  the  popular  speech  of  ancient  nations,  the  poet 
ascribes  the  effects  of  lightning  to  the  thunder,  "The 
voice  of  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars"  (ver.  5;  comp. 
1  Sam.  ii,  19).  In  Jer.  x,  13  the  production  of  rain  by 
lightning  is  referred  to:  "  When  he  uttereth  his  voice, 
there  is  a  multitude  of  waters  in  the  heavens,  he  mak- 
eth  lightnings  with  (or  for)  rain."  See  Rain.  Thun- 
der is  also  introduced  into  the  poetical  allusion  to  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea  in  Psa.  Ixxvii,  18.  The  plague 
of  hail  on  the  land  of  Egypt  is  very  naturally  repre- 
sented as  accompanied  with  "mighty  thunderings," 
which  would  be  literally  incidental  to  the  immense 
agency  of  the  electric  fluid  on  that  occasion  (Exod.  ix, 
22-29,  33,  34).  It  accompanied  the  lightnings  at  the 
giving  of  the  law  (xix,  16;  xx,  18).  See  also  Psa. 
Ixxxi,  7,  which  probably  refers  to  the  same  occasion, 
"I  answered  thee  in  the  secret  place  of  thunder,'"  liter- 
ally, "  in  the  covering  of  thunder,"  C""l  "irD3,  i.  e.  the 
thunder-clouds.  It  was  also  one  of  the  grandeurs  at- 
tending the  divine  interposition  described  in  2  Sam.  xxii, 
14;  comp.  Psa.  xviii,  13.  The  enemies  of  Jehovah  are 
threatened  with  destruction  by  thunder;  perhaps,  how- 
ever, lightning  is  included  in  the  mention  of  the  more 
impressive  phenomenon  (1  Sam.  ii,  10).  Such  means 
are  represented  as  used  in  the  destruction  of  Senna- 
cherib's army  ( Isa.  xxix,  .5-7;  comp.  xxx,  30-33). 
Bishop  Lowth  would  understand  the  description  as 
metaphorical,  and  intended,  under  a  variety  of  expres- 
sive and  sublime  images,  to  illustrate  the  greatness,  the 
suddenness,  the  horror  of  the  event,  rather  than  the 
manner  by  which  it  was  effected  (new  transl.,  and  notes 
ad  loc).  Violent  thunder  was  employed  by  Jehovah 
as  a  means  of  intimidating  the  Philistines  in  their  at- 
tack upon  the  Israelites,  while  Samuel  was  offering  the 
burnt-offering  (1  Sam.  vii,  10;  Ecclus.  xlvi,  17).  Homer 
represents  Jupiter  as  interposing  in  a  battle  with  thun- 
der and  lightning  (//loc/,  viii,  75,  etc. ;  xvii,  594;  see 
also  Spence,  Polymetis,  Dial,  xiii,  21 1).  The  term  thun- 
der was  transferred  to  the  war-shout  of  a  militari'  leader 
( Job  xxxix,  25 ),  and  hence  Jehovah  is  described  as 
"causing  his  voice  to  be  heard''  in  the  battle  (Isa.  xxx, 
30).  Thunder  was  miraculously  sent  at  the  request  of 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  xii,  17, 18).  It  is  referred  to  as  a  natu- 
ral phenomenon  subject  to  laws  originally  appointed  by 
the  Creator  (Job  xxviii,  26;  xxxviii,  25;  Ecclus.  xliii. 
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17);  and  is  introduced  in  visions  (Rev.  iv,  5:  vi,  1 ;  viii, 
5;  xi,  19;  xiv,  2;  xvi,  18;  xix,  G;  Esther  [Apoc]  xi, 
5).  So  in  Kev.x, 3, 4, "seven  thunders."  See  Skven.  It 
is  adopted  as  a  comparison.  Thus  '•  as  lightning  is  seen 
before  the  thunder  is  heard,  so  modesty  in  a  jierson  before 
he  speaks  recommends  him  to  the  favor  of  the  auditors" 
(Ecclus.  xxxii,  10 ;  Rev.  xix,  G,  etc.).  The  sudden  ruin 
of  the  unjust  man  is  compared  to  the  transitory  noise 
of  tliunder  (  Ecclus.  xl,  13) ;  but  see  Arnald,  ad  loc.  One 
of  the  sublimest  metaphors  in  the  .Scriptures  occurs  in 
Job  xxvi,  14, "  Lo,  these  are  parts  of  his  ways;  but  how 
little  a  portion  is  heard  of  liim  [y^iy,  a  mere  whisper]  ; 
but  the  thunder  of  his  power,  who  can  understand';'" 
Here  the  whisper  and  the  thunder  are  admirably  op- 
posed to  each  other.  If  tlie  former  be  so  wonderful  and 
overwhelming,  how  immeasural)ly  more  so  the  latter? 
In  the  subUme  description  of  tlie  war-horse  (Job  xxxix), 
lie  is  said  to  perceive  the  battle  afar  off  "  by  the  thunder 
of  the  captains,  and  the  shouting"  (ver.  •2b).  That  part 
of  the  description,  however  (ver.  19),  "  hast  thou  clothed 
his  neck  with  thunder?"  appears  to  be  a  mistranslation. 
To  the  class  of  mistranslations  must  be  referred  every 
instance  of  the  word  "  thumierbolts"  in  our  version,  a 
word  which  corresponds  to  no  reality  in  nature.     See 

THUNDKUr.OI.T. 

It  is  related  (.John  xii,  28)  that  Jesus  said,  "  Fiither, 
glorify  thy  name.  Then  came  there  a  voice  from  heav- 
en, saying,  I  have  both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it 
again."  Some  of  the  people  that  stood  by,  but  had  not 
heard  the  words  distinctly,  said  it  had  "thundered,"  for 
the  v^oicc  came  from  heaven;  others  who  had  caught 
the  words  supposed  that  God  had  spoken  to  Jesus  by 
an  angel,  conformably  to  the  Jewish  opinion  that  God 
had  never  spoken  but  by  the  ministry  of  angels.  Per- 
haps, however,  thunder  attended  the  voice,  either  a  lit- 
tle before  or  after;  comp.  Exod.  xix,  IG,  19;  Rev.  iv,  5; 
vi,  1.     See  Bath-Kol. 

Thunder  enters  into  the  appellative  or  surname  given 
by  our  Lord  to  James  and  John — Boanerges,  o  tcrriv, 
v'toi  jifJOiTiic,  says  Mark,  "sons  of  thuniler"  (iii,  17). 
Schleusner  here  understands  the  thunder  of  elo- 
quence as  iu  Aristoph.  (.4  cha?:  530).  Virgil  applies 
a  like  figure  to  the  two  Scipios,"  Duo  fulmina  belli" 
(J5,'«.  vi,  842).  Others  understand  the  allusion 
to  be  to  the  energy  and  courage,  etc.,  of  the  two 
apostles  (Lardner,  f/lsf.  of  the  Apostles  and  Ecan- 
gelists,  ix,  1  ;  Suicer,  Thesaurus,  s.  v.  BpovTi)). 
Theophylact  says  they  were  so  called  because 
they  were  great  preachers  and  divines,  log  fieya- 
XoKqpvKaQ  Kal  ^EoXoyticoTaTovc-  Others  sup- 
pose the  allusion  to  be  to  the  proposal  of  these 
apostles  to  call  fire  from  heaven  on  the  inhospit- 
able Samaritans  (Luke  ix,  53,  54).  It  is  not 
certain  when  our  Lord  so  surnamed  them. — Kitto. 
See  BoANEKf;ES. 

In  a  ptiysical  point  of  view,  the  most  noticeable 
feature  in  connection  with  thunder  is  the  extreme 
rarity  of  its  occurrence  during  the  summer  months 
in  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  countries.  From  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  Septemlier  it  is 
hardly  ever  heard.  Robinson,  indeed,  menlious  ^ 
an  iustauce  of  thunder  in  the  early  part  of  ^Mav  h'' 
{Researches,  i,  430),  and  Russell  in  July  {Aleji/i'. 
ii,  289) ;  but  in  each  case  it  is  stated  to  be  a  w  »t 
unusual  event.  Hence  it  was  selected  by  Samuel 
as  a  striking  expression  of  the  Divine  displeasure 
towards  the  Israelites:  "Is  it  not  wheat  harvest 
to-day?  I  will  call  upon  the  Lord,  and  he  shall 
send  thunder  aud  rain"  (1  Sam.  xii.  17).  Rain  in 
harvest  was  deemed  as  extraordinary  as  snow  in 
summer  (Prov.  xxvi,  1),  and  Jerome  asserts  that 
he  had  never  witnessed  it  in  the  latter  part  of 
June,  or  in  July  {Comment,  on  Amos  iv,  7);  the 
same  observations  api)ly  equally  to  thunder, 
which  is  rarely  unaccompanied  with  rain  (Rus- 
sell, i,  72;  ii,  285). — Smith.     Lieutenant  Lynch, 


in  the  month  of  May,  witnessed  a  thunder  -  storm 
in  the  mountains  of  Moab,  near  the  Dead  Sea.  He 
says,  "  Before  we  had  half  ascended  the  pass,  however, 
there  came  a  shout  of  thunder  from  the  dense  cloud 
which  liad  gatliered  at  the  summit  of  the  gorge,  fol- 
lowed by  a  rain,  compared  to  which  the  gentle  showers 
of  our  more  favored  clime  are  as  dew-drops  to  the  over- 
flowing cistern.  The  black  and  threatening  ck)ud 
soon  enveloped  the  mountain-tops,  the  lightning  play- 
ing across  it  in  incessant  flashes,  while  the  loud  thun- 
der reverberated  from  side  to  side  of  the  appalling 
chasm.  Between  the  peals  we  soon  heard  a  roaring 
and  continuous  sound.  It  was  the  torrent  from  the 
rain-cloud,  sweeping  in  a  long  line  of  foam  down  the 
steep  declivity,  bearing  along  huge  fragments  of  rock, 
which,  striking  against  each  other,  sounded  like  mimic 
thuntler"  (Ej-pedition,  p.  353).     See  Lightning. 

Thunderbolt  (^'»?;"!',  resheph,  a  fiame,  or  "coal," 
Cant,  viii,  6;  hence  lightning ;  fig.  for  arroio,  Psa.  Ixxvi, 
3;  ot  fever,  Dent,  xxxii,  24).  In  accordance  with  the 
popular  notion,  "hot  thunderbolts"  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  48, 
n"'SU3"i,  Sept,  T<ij  TTvpi,  Vulg.  igni)  means  "lightnings." 
"Then  shall  the  right-aiming  thunderbolts  go  abroad" 
(Wisd.  v,  21),  i3oXiCt(;  ciaTpnTrwi',  "  flashes"  or  "strokes 
of  lightning."  "  Threw  stones  like  thunderbolts"  (2 
Mace,  i,  16),  avvtKipai'Vioaav.  The  word  conveys  an 
allusion  to  the  mode  in  which  lightning  strikes  the 
earth.     See  Lightning. 

Thundering  Legion.  See  Legion,  Thunder- 
ing. 

Thurarii,  a  name  given  by  Tertullian  to  those  who 
sold  frankincense  to  heathen  temples,  and  whose  busi- 
ness could  not  be  free  from  the  imputation  of  idolatry, 
because  it  furnished  what  was  necessary  to  the  wor- 
ship of  idols. 

Thurible,  a  censer  used  in  some  of  the  services  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  made  of  metal,  usually  in 
the  form  of  a  vase,  with  a  cover  perforated  to  allow  the 
scented  fumes  of  the  burn- 
ing incense  to  escape.  It 
is  usually  carried  by  three 
chains  which  are  attache<l 
to  points  around  the  lower 
portion,  while  a  fourth  is 
sometimes  connected  with 
the  above,  being  united  to 
the  ring  or  handle,  and  is 
used  at  intervals  to  raise 
the  upper  portion  or  cov- 
ering of  the  censer  and  al- 
low the  incense  to  escape 


Thuribles:  1.  Silver-gilt;  2.  Copier-gilt. 
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more  freely.  In  tlie  8th  century  thuribles  were  com- 
monly used  and  directions  for  tlieir  due  ado]ition  en- 
joined by  the  authority  of  the  local  synods.  At  Home 
there  are  thuribles  of  gold  in  the  treasury  of  the  Ctiurcti 
of  St.  John  Lateral!,  reputed  to  have  been  given  by 
the  emperor  Constantine.  There  is  an  old  silver  cen- 
ser at  Louvain,  more  than  twelve  at  Milan  Cathedral, 
seven  at  i\Ietz  Cathedral,  four  of  silver-gilt  at  Notre 
Dame,  Paris,  of  the  14th  century,  and  some  remarka- 
ble specimens  at  Kheims  and  at  Treves.  There  are 
a  few  examples  still  in  use  in  England,  and  several 
at  the  South  Kensington  and  the  British  INIuseum  and 
in  private  collections.  The  thurible  is  used  at  high 
mass,  at  vespers,  at  the  benediction  with  the  blessed 
sacrament,  at  funerals,  public  thanksgivings,  etc.  It 
has  often  been  used  in  the  Church  of  England  since 
the  Reformation.  See  Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liturg.  Ttrms, 
s.  V. ;  I'arker,  Gloss,  of  A  rchitect.  s.  v. 

Thiirifer  (incense-hearer),  the  ministering  attend- 
ant in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  whose  duty  it  is  to 
carry  the  thurible  or  censer  and  swing  it  at  the  appoint- 
ed time  during  service.  He  is  ordinarily  a  chorister 
or  acolyte,  but  on  great  occasions  a  subdeacon,  deacon, 
or  even  a  priest. 

Thurificati,  or  Thurificatores  (incense-offer ei-s), 
names  for  those  wlio,  during  the  pagan  persecutions, 
consented  to  offer  frankincense  on  an  altar  dedicated  to 
an  idol,  in  order  to  escape  torture  or  death.  This  act 
of  apostasy  severed  thetn  from  the  Christian  Cliurch ; 
and  it  was  not  till,  by  long  penance,  they  had  given 
satisfactory  proof  of  sorrow  for  their  crime  that  they 
were  readmitted.     See  Lapsed;  Libellatici. 

Thuringia,  Council  of  (Concilium  Quintilinehur- 
gense  or  Nurthusense),  was  held  in  1105  b}'  the  emperor 
Henry,  who  had  lately  suc- 
ceeded in  reuniting  Saxony  to 
the  Roman  obedience.  The 
council  was  held  in  the  palace. 
The  decrees  of  the  preceding 
councils  were  confirmed,  and 
the  heresy  of  the  Nicolaitans 
(meaning  the  concubinage  of 
the  clergy)  was  condemned. — 
Landon,    Manual  of  Councils, 

S.  V. 

Thuroferary  ( incense- 
bearer),  a  priest  who  bears  the 
censer  during  the  services  of 
the  Greek  Cluirch.  He  also 
assists  the  officiating  priest  to 
put  on  his  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments, and,  during  the  anthem, 
spreads  a  veil  over  the  conse- 
crated vessels. 

Thursday  (Anglo-Saxon 
Thors-daer/,  i.  e.  Thor's  Day), 
the  IHes  Jovis  of  the  Roman 
calendar,  and  sacred,  in  the 
Northern  mythology,  to  Thor. 
Donnerstar/,  thunder  day.  In  the  early  Church,  Au- 
gustine complained  that  some  of  the  Christians  per- 
sisted in  keeping  Thursday  as  a  holyday  in  honor  of 
Jupiter. 

THURSDAY  of  the  Great  Canox,  an  Eastern 
phrase  for  the  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday. 

Thurston,  Davih,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  in  (ieorgetown,  Mass.,  Feb.  6, 1779.  He  was 
the  uncle  of  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Thurston  and  half-brother 
of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Thurston,  D.D.  He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  Ci>llege  in  1804,  and  was  ordained  at  Win- 
throp,  Me.,  in  1807,  where  he  remained  pastor  until  1851, 
with  no  intermission  except  the  year  in  which  he  was 
agent  for  the  American  Antislavery  Society  (1837),  and 
the  fuur  months  in  1850  when  he  attended  the  Peace 


Congress  in  Frankfort,  Germany.  During  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  he  labored  four  years  each  at  Vassalborough, 
Searsport,  and  Litchfield,  ]\Ie.  He  died  at  the  latter 
place.  May  7,  1805.  Dr.  Thurston  was  a  man  of  emi- 
nent piety,  an  earnest  speaker,  and  no  mean  theologian. 
In  1819  he  declined  a  professorship  in  Bangor  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  and  in  1853  wished  to  decline  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  from  Dartmouth  College.  He  published 
twenty-two  sermons,  some  in  pamphlet  form  and  some 
in  periodicals: — Growth  in  Grace: — History  of  Win- 
throp  (247  pp.): — Letters  of  a  Father  to  a  Son: — and 
newsjiajier  articles  without  number.  See  Cong.  Quar- 
terly, 18G7,  p.  ol3-o-28. 

Thyati'ra  (Qvanipa  \_Ta],  Vulg.  civitas  Thyatire- 
norum),  a  city  in  Asia  Minor,  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
seven  Apocalyptic  churthes  (Rev.  i,  11 ;  ii,  18).  It  was 
situated  on  the  confines  of  Mysia  and  Ionia,  a  little  to 
the  south  of  the  river  Hyllus,  and  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  valley  between  Mount  Tmolus  and  the 
southern  ridge  of  Temnus.  It  was  founded  by  Seleu- 
cus  Nicator,  and  was  regarded  as  a  Macedonian  colony 
( Strabo,  xiii,  928 ),  from  the  strong  Macedonian  ele- 
ment in  its  population,  it  being  one  of  the  many  Mace- 
donian colonies  established  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  sequel 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander. 
The  original  inhabitants  had  probably  been  distributed 
in  hamlets  round  about  when  Thyatira  was  founded. 
Two  of  these,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  termed  Areni 
and  Nagdemi,  are  noticed  in  an  inscription  of  the  Ro- 
man times.  According  to  I'liny,  it  was  known  in  ear- 
lier times  by  the  names  Pelopin  and  Euhippia  (Hist. 
Nat.  V,  29).  The  Roman  road  from  Pergamos  to  Sar- 
dis  passed  through  it.  The  resources  of  tlie  neighbor- 
ing region  may  be  inferred  both  from  the  name  Euhip- 
inu  and  from  the  magnitude  of  the  booty  which  was 


It  is  called  in  German 


Thyatira. 

carried  off  in  a  foray,  conducted  jointly  by  Eumcnes  of 
Pergamos  and  a  force  detached  by  the  Roman  admiral 
from  Canre,  during  the  war  against  Antiochus.  During 
the  campaign  of  B.C.  190,  Thyatira  formed  the  base  of 
the  king's  operations;  and  after  his  defeat,  which  took 
place  only  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  city,  it  sub- 
mitted, at  the  same  time  with  its  neighbor  Magnesia- 
on-Sipylus,  to  the  Romans,  and  was  included  in  the  ter- 
ritory made  over  by  them  to  their  ally  the  Pergamene 
sovereign. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  Attalic  dynasty,  Thy- 
atira scarcely  appears  in  history ;  and  of  the  various 
inscriptions  which  have  been  found  on  the  site,  not  one 
unequivocally  belongs  to  earlier  times  than  those  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  prosperity  of  the  city  seems 
to  have  received  a  new  impulse  under  Vespasian,  whose 
acquaintance  with   the  East,  previously   to   mounting 
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the  imperial  throne,  may  have  directed  his  attention  to 
the  (levelopinent  of  the  resources  of  the  Ai^iatic  cities. 
A  hilingual  inscription,  in  (ireek  and  Latin,  l)eloni;;ing 
to  tlie  latter  part  of  his  reign,  shows  him  to  have  re- 
stored the  roads  in  the  domain  of  'i'iiyatira.  From 
others,  between  this  time  and  that  of  Caracalla,  there 
is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  many  corporate  guilds  in 
the  city.  Bakers,  potters,  tanners,  weavers,  robemakcrs, 
and  dyers  (ol  ^a<ptic)  are  specially  mentioned.  Of 
these  last  there  is  a  notice  in  no  less  than  three  inscrip- 
tions, so  that  dyeing  apparently  formed  an  imjwrtant 
part  of  the  industrial  activity  of  Thyatira,  as  it  did  of 
that  of  Colossaj  and  Laodic.ta.  With  this  guild  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Lydia,  the  seller  of  purple  stuffs 
(Trop^i'poTToiXic),  from  whom  Paul  met  with  so  favora- 
ble a  reception  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi,  14),  was  connected. 
The  country  around  this  city  is  fertile  and  well  watered, 
abounding  in  oaks  and  acacias,  and  in  its  numberless 
streamlets  are  found  the  leeches  used  in  medicine 
throughout  Austria  and  the  east  of  Europe  in  general. 
The  mode  of  taking  them  is  curious :  a  number  of 
children  are  sent  to  walk  barefooted  among  the  brooks, 
and  come  back  to  their  employers  with  their  feet 
covered  with  leeches.  The  waters  here  are  said  to 
be  so  well  adapted  for  dyeing  that  in  no  place  can 
the  scarlet  cloth  out  of  whicli  fezzes  are  made  be  so 
brilliantly  or  so  permanently  dyed  as  here.  The  place 
still  maintains  its  reputation  for  this  manufacture,  and 
large  quantities  of  scarlet  cloth  are  sent  weekly  to 
Smyrna. 

Thyatira  is  at  present  a  populous  and  flourishing 
town  ;  its  inhabitants  amount  to  seventeen  thousand, 
and  they  are  on  the  increase.  Its  modern  name  is 
Ak-kissai;  (IT  "the  white  castle."  The  town  consists 
of  about  two  thousand  houses,  for  which  taxes  are  paid 
to  the  government,  besides  two  or  three  hundred  small 
huts;  of  the  former,  three  hundred  are  inhabited  by 
Greeks,  thirty  by  Armenians,  and  the  rest  by  Turks. 
The  common  language  of  all  classes  is  the  Turkish  ; 
but  in  writing  it  the  Greeks  use  the  Greek,  and  the 
Armenians  the  Armenian  characters.  There  are  nine 
mosques  and  one  Greek  church.  It  exhijjits  few  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  save  fragments  built  into  the  walls 
of  houses.  There  is,  indeed,  an  ancient  building  in  a 
very  ruinous  condition  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
city,  to  which  tradition  has  given  the  name  of  the  Pal- 
ace of  the  Cassars;  it  is  impossible  to  determine  either 
its  date  or  its  purpose.  But  though  there  is  little  that 
can  be  identified,  yet  for  miles  around  Thyatira  are 
precious  relics  in  the  form  of  sarcojihagi,  capitals  of 
columns,  and  similar  fragments,  used  as  troughs,  cover- 
ings for  wells,  and  such  purposes. 

Th%-atira  was  never  a  place  of  paramount  political 
importance,  and  hence  her  history  is  less  interesting  to 
the  classical  student  than  those  of  Ephesus,  Sanlis,  and 
Pergamos,  which  were  the  capitals  of  great  kingdoms. 
Her  chief  hold  on  our  consideration  is  that  at  Thyatira 
was  seated  one  of  those  churches  to  which  the  Spirit 
sent  prophetic  messages  by  the  beloved  apostle.  The 
message  itself  is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  but  presenting 
at  the  same  time  a  remarkable  difficulty.  After  much 
commendation  on  the  virtues  and  progress  of  the  Church 
— or  the  elder,  pastor,  bishop,  or  angel — the  epistle  con- 
tinues, "Notwithstanding  I  have  a  few  things  against 
thee,  because  thou  suffcrest  that  woman  (or  as  the  cor- 
rect text  has  it,  thy  wife)  Jezebel,  which  calleth  her- 
self a  prophetess,  to  teach  and  to  seduce  my  servants  to 
commit  fornication,  and  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols" 
(Kev.  ii,  20).  This  is  followed  by  threats  of  judgment 
upon  herself,  her  lovers,  and  her  children.  The  question 
naturally  arises.  What  party  is  represented  by  this  Jeze- 
bel? To  understand  this  message  rightly,  it  will  have 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Tliyatira  was  very  near  Per- 
gamos. and  that  the  latter  was  by  far  the  more  important 
city,  and  probably  possessed  the  more  numerous  Church ; 
the  influence  and  example  of  Pergamos  would  be  like- 
ly to  have  a  great  influence  on  the  smaller  citv  and 


Church.  See  Pergaxios.  Now,  at  Pergamos,  the  Ba- 
laamites,  who  taught  precisely  the  doctrine  here  attrib- 
uted to  Jezebel,  were  numerous,  as  well  as  the  Nico- 
laitans  (q.  v.).  We  are  not,  therefore,  at  all  to  be  sur- 
prised at  finding  a  party  espousing  and  endeavoring  to 
propagate  similar  sentiments  in  Thyatira;  but  it  would 
be  a  miserable  literalism,  and  contrary  to  the  whole 
genius  of  the  Apocalyptic  imagery,  to  suppose  the  lead- 
er of  this  heretical  sect  to  be  a  woman  of  the  name  of 
Jezebel.  We  can  only  understand  by  this  a  person 
holding  substantially  the  same  relation  to  the  official 
head  of  the  Church  in  Thyatira  which  Jezebel  of  old 
did  to  the  king  of  Israel ;  that  is,  a  party  that  ought  to 
have  been  in  subjection  usurping  it,  for  wicked  purposes, 
over  the  proper  ruler.  For  this  the  leader  is  severely 
rebuked,  and  the  heaviest  judgments  threatened  both 
against  him  and  the  usurping  party  unless  they  re- 
pent. There  was  still,  however,  a  faithful  portion 
who  stood  aloof  from  the  licentious  teaching  which 
was  propagated.  To  them  the  Lord  turns  with  words 
of  encouragement,  and  exhorts  them  to  hold  fast  what 
thej'  had  received.  There  is  a  small  error  also  in 
the  text  at  the  commencement  of  this  address.  It 
should  be  "  But  inito  yon  I  say,  the  rest  in  Thyatira;" 
those,  namely,  who  resisted  the  pollution.  The  re- 
ceived text  confuses  the  meaning  by  putting  it,  "But 
unto  you  I  say,  and  to  the  rest,"  as  if  both  parties 
were  alike  called  to  continue  steadfast.  See  Jeze- 
bel. 

The  principal  deity  of  the  city  was  Apollo,  wor- 
shipped as  the  sun-god  under  the  surname  Tyrimnas. 
He  was  no  doubt  introduced  by  the  Macedonian  col- 
onists, for  the  name  is  Macedonian.  One  of  the  three 
mythical  kings  of  Macedonia,  whom  the  genealogists 
placed  before  Perdiccas — the  first  of  the  Temenidaj  that 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides  recognise — is  so  called;  the 
other  two  being  Caranus  and  Cmmx,  manifestly  imper- 
sonations of  the  chief  and  the  tribe.  The  inscriptions 
of  Thyatira  give  Tyrimnas  the  titles  of  7rp(i7roX(c  and 
TTpoTrdrojp  ^toQ,  and  a  special  priesthood  was  attached 
to  his  service.  A  priestess  of  Artemis  is  also  men- 
tioned, probably  the  administratrix  of  a  cult  derived 
from  tlie  earlier  times  of  the  city,  and  similar  in  its 
nature  to  that  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis.  Another  su- 
perstition of  an  extremely  curious  nature  which  existed 
at  Thyatira,  seems  to  have  been  brought  thither  by 
some  of  the  corrupted  Jews  of  the  dispersed  tribes.  A 
fane  stood  outside  the  walls  dedicated  to  Samhatha — 
the  name  of  the  sibyl  who  is  sometimes  called  Chal- 
dnsan,  sometimes  Jewish,  sometimes  Persian  —  in  the 
midst  of  an  enclosure  designated  "  the  Chaldajan's 
court"  (roil  XaX^aiov  Trepi'/SoXoc).  This  lends  an  ad- 
ditional illustration  to  the  above  passage  (Rev.  ii,  20, 
21).  which  seems  to  imply  a  form  of  religion  that  had 
become  condemnable  from  the  admixture  of  foreign 
alio}',  rather  than  one  idolatrous  ah  initio.  Now  there 
is  evidence  to  show  that  in  Thyatira  there  was  a  great 
amalgamation  of  races.  Latin  inscriptions  are  frequent, 
indicating  a  considerable  influx  of  Italian  immigrants; 
and  in  some  Greek  inscriptions  many  Latin  words  are 
introduced.  Latin  and  (ireek  names,  too,  are  found  ac- 
cumulated on  the  same  individuals,  such  as  1  itus  An- 
tonins  Alfenus  Arignotns  and  Julia  Scverina  Stratonicis. 
But  amalgamation  of  difterent  races  in  pagan  nations 
always  went  together  with  a  syncretism  of  different 
religions,  every  relation  of  life  having  its  religious  sanc- 
tion. If  the  sibyl  Sambatha  was  really  a  Jewess,  lend- 
ing her  aid  to  this  proceeding,  and  not  discountenanced 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Judso-Christian  Church  at 
Thyatira,  both  the  censure  and  its  qualification  become 
easy  of  explanation.  It  seems  also  not  improbable  that 
the  imagery  of  the  description  in  Kev.  ii,  18,  6  ty^wv 
TOVQ  bcp^aXfioi'Q  avTOV  uq  (fKoya,  Kcti  ol  ttuCeq  aliToHJ 
ofioint  x"XKo\ii3dv(j),  may  have  been  suggested  b_v  the 
current  pagan  representations  of  the  tutelary  deity  of 
the  city.  See  a  parallel  case  at  Smyrna  (q.  v.).  Be- 
sides the  cults  which  have  been  mentioned,  there  is 
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evidence  of  a  deification  of  Rome,  of  Hadrian,  and  of 
the  imperial  family.  Games  were  celebrated  in  honor 
of  Tyrimnas,  of  Hercules,  and  of  the  reigning  emperor. 
On  the  coins  before  the  imperial  times,  the  heads  of 
Bacchus,  of  Athena,  and  of  Cybele  are  also  found  ;  but 
the  inscriptions  only  indicate  a  cult  of  the  last  of  these. 
— Smith ;  Fairbairu. 


Coin  of  Thyatira. 

See  Strabo,  xiii.  4;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  v,  31 ;  Livy, 
xxxvii,  8,  21,  -il;  Polybius,  xvi,  1;  xxxii,  25;  ^lian, 
Var.  Hist,  xii,  35:  Bockh,  Inscrtpt.  Grcec.  Thyatir..  es- 
pecially Nos.  348i-3499;  Jablonski,  De  Ecclesia  Thya- 
tirensi  (Francof.  ad  V.  1739);  8tosch,  Antiq.  Thyatiren, 
(ZwoU.  1763);  Hoffmann,  Gritchenland,  ii,  1714;  Svobo- 
da.  Seven  Churches  of  A  sia  Minor,  p.  48  sq. ;  Barber,  Pat- 
mos  and  Seven  Chiirches  (Bridgeport,  1851),  p.  187  sq. ; 
and  the  works  cited  under  Asia  Minor  and  Revela- 
tion. 

Thy'ine  Wood  {Ivkov  ^iiivov,  Vulg.  ligmtm  thy- 
imini)  occurs  once  in  Rev.  xviii,  12  (margin  "  sweet" 
[wood]),  where  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  valuable 
articles  of  commerce  that  should  be  found  no  more  in 
Babylon  (Rome),  whose  fall  is  there  predicted  by  John. 
Symmachus  and  the  Vulg.  also  understand  it  to  be 
meant  by  the  algum-trees  of  1  Kings  x,  11.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  wood  here  spoken  of  is  that 
of  the  Thuya  articulata,  Des  Font.,  the  Callitris  quadri- 
valcis  of  present  botanists.     Most  of  our  readers  are 


Thyine-tree  {Callitris  quadrivalvis). 


familiar  with  the  "arbor  vitse,"  Thuja  accident  alts,  so 
common  in  our  shrubberies.  Closely  allied  to  this — in 
the  same  cypress-like  division  of  the  Conifers;  indeed, 
until  lately  included  in  the  genus  Thuja — is  the  tree  in 
question.  This  wood  was  in  considerable  demand  by 
the  Romans,  being  much  employed  by  them  in  the  or- 


namental wood-work  of  their  villas,  and  also  for  tables, 
bowls,  and  vessels  of  different  kinds.  It  was  also  fra- 
grant (.Elian,  \'ar.  I/isl.  v,  (!).  It  is  noticed  by  most 
ancient  authors  from  the  time  of  Theophrastus  {Plant. 
V,  5;  see  ^Elian,  Aniui.  ii,  11 ;  Strabo,  iv,  202).  It  was 
the  citron-wood  of  the  Romans;  thus  Salmasius,  "Bin 
Theophrasti  est  ilia  citrus,  quae  citreas  mensas  dabat 
Roraanis  inter  lautissinia  opera"  (Celsius,  Hierobol.  ii, 
25).  It  was  produced  only  in  Africa,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Mount  Atlas,  and  in  Granada,  "citrum,  arborem 
Africa3  peculiarem  esse,  nee  alibi  nasci."  It  grew  to  a 
goodly  size,  "quarum  amplitiido  ac  radices  oestimari 
possunt  ex  orbibus"  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xiii,  15).  Fab- 
idous  prices  were  given  for  tables  and  other  orna- 
mental furniture  made  of  citrus -wood  (see  Pliny, /oc. 

cit.^. 

This  cedar  or  citron-wood  (Callitris  quadi-ivalvis,  the 
Thuja  articulata  of  Linnfeus)  is  a  native  of  Mount  At- 
las, and  of  other  uncultivated  hills  on  the  coast  of  Afri- 
ca. It  grows  to  a  height  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
feet.  In  the  kingdom  of  INIorocco,  according  to  Brous- 
souel,  this  tree  produces  the  Sandarach  resin  of  com- 
merce. Captain  Cook,  in  his  Sketches  in  Spain  (vol.  ii), 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the  wood-work  of  the 
roof  of  the  celebrated  mosque  now  the  Cathedral  of 
Cordova,  built  in  the  9th  centur}',  is  of  this  wood;  it 
had  previously  been  thought  to  be  that  of  the  larch, 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  Spanish  word  alerce,  which 
is  ajiplied  to  the  wood  of  Callitris  quadrivalvis  in  Spain 
and  Barbary,  to  the  Latin  word  la?ix,  "  By  a  singular 
coincidence,  the  subject  has  been  undergoing  investi- 
gation about  the  same  time  in  Africa.  Mr.  Hay,  the 
British  consul  at  Tangiers,  had,  by  tracing  the  Arabic 
etymology  of  the  word  alerce  (no  doubt  al  arz  or  ei-es), 
by  availing  himself  of  the  botanical  researches  of  the 
Danish  consul  in  Morocco,  and  b}-  collating  the  ac- 
counts of  the  resident  Moors,  made  out  that  the  alei-ce 
was  the  Thuja  articulata  which  grows  on  Mount  Atlas. 
In  corroboration  of  his  views,  a  plank  of  its  timber  was 
sent  to  London.  This  plank,  which  is  in  possession  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  is  one  foot  eight  inches  in 
width.  The  Cordova  wood  is  highly  balsamic  and 
odoriferous,  the  resin,  no  doubt,  preventing  the  ravages 
of  insects  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  air"  (Loudon, 
Arboret.  iv,  2463).  The  wood  is  dark  nut-brown,  close- 
grained,  and  is  very  fragrant  (Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  of 
the  Bible,  p.  402).  Lady  Calcott  {Script.  Herbal,  p.  2) 
regards  it  as  the  almug  (q.  v.)  of  the  Old  Test.  See 
Botany. 

Thym,  Johann  Frieorich  Wiliielji,  a  Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  in  Berlin,  Sept,  5, 1768. 
and  died  there  May  21,  1803.  He  wrote,  De  Vita  Mosis 
a  Philone  Conscripta  (Halle,  1796): — Versuch  einer  hi- 
storisch-kritischen  Darstellung  der  jud.  Lehre  von  einer 
Fortdauer  nach  dem  Tode  (Berlin,  1795)  : — Theol.  Ency- 
klop.  u.  Meihodoloffie  (Halle,  1797) :  — Historisch-kri- 
tisches  Lehrbuch  der  Homiletik  (ibid.  1800).  See  Furst, 
Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  430 ;  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Literatur, 
i,  2,  474,  604;  ii,  48, 59, 312, 802.     (B.  P.) 

Thyrori  (Qvptopol,  door-keepiers'),  a  lower  order  of 
the  clergy  in  the  Greek  Church,  which  was  done  away 
with  from  the  time  of  the  Council  of  TruUo,  A.D.  692. 
— Bingham,  Christ.  A  ntiq.  bk.  iii,  ch.  vi,  §  1. 

Thysiasterium  (Gr.  Qvfftacrrfjpioi',  alta7--pa7-t'),  a 
word  usually  applied  to  the  altar  itself,  or  the  Lord's  ta- 
ble ;  yet,  in  some  ancient  canons,  used  to  denote  the 
whole  sanctuary  within  the  rails,  where  none  but  the 
clergv  were  allowed. — Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  viii, 
ch.  v'i,  §  3. 

Tiamat  was,  in  Acadian  mythology,  the  goddess 
who  presided  over  the  creation.  She  was  a  form,  or 
rather  another  name,  of  the  goddess  Tihamtu  (the 
Sea). 

Tiara,  the  name  of  the  pope's  triple  crown,  which  is 
the  badge  of  his  civil  rank  as  the  keys  are  of  his  eccle- 
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Tiara. 


siastical  functions.  It  is  composed  of  a  high  cap  of 
gohl  cloth,  encircled  by  three  coronets,  with  a  mound 
(and  cross)  of  gold  on 
the  top.  Tlie  tiara  was 
originally  a  round  high 
cap,  and  was  first  used 
by  pope  Damasus  II, 
A.D.  1048.  Pope  John 
XIII  first  girded  it  witii 
a  crown  ;  pope  Boni- 
face VIII  added  a  sec- 
ond crown  in  1295 ;  and 
pope  Benedict  XIII 
added  the  third  in  1335, 
although  some  ascribe 
the  latter  to  Urban  V 
(13G2-70).  The  tiara, 
when  used  as  an  im- 
perial portion  of  dross, 
had  at  the  bottom  of 
it  one  golden  circle  of  a 
crown -like  shape.  See 
Pope. 

Tibe'rias  (New  Test,  and  Josephus  Ti(3epiac,  Tal- 
mud N^~i3i:),  the  most  important  city  on  the  Lake  of 
Galilee  in  the  time  of  Christ.  (The  following  account 
of  it  is  chiefly  based  upon  that  given  in  Smith's  Diet, 
of  the  Bible.) 

1.  Origin  and  Early  Associations. — The  place  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  New  Test.  (John  vi,  1,  23,  xxi,  1), 
and  then  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xviii,  2,  3;  War,  ii,  9,  1), 
who  states  that  it  was  built  by  Herod  Antipas,  and  was 
named  by  him  in  honor  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  It 
was  probably  not  a  new  town,  but  a  restored  or  enlarged 
one  merely;  for  Rahkath  (Josh,  xix,  35),  which  is  said 
in  the  Talmud  (.Jerusalem  Megillah,  fol.  701 ;  comp.  Otho, 
Lex.  Ruhb.  p.  755)  to  have  occupied  the  same  position, 
laj'  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (if  we  follow  the  bounda- 
ries as  indicated  by  the  clearest  passages),  and  Tiberias 
appears  to  have  been  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
tribe  (Matt,  iv,  13).  If  the  graves  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus {Ant.  loc.  cit.)  are  any  objection,  they  must  mili- 
tate against  this  assumption  likewise  (Lightfoot,  Cho- 
rog.  Cent.  c.  72-74).  The  same  remark  may  be  made 
respecting  Jerome's  statement  that  Tiberias  succeeded 
to  the  place  of  the  earlier  Chinnereth  {Onomasticon,  s.  v.) ; 
but  this  latter  town  has  been  located  by  some  farther 
north  and  by  others  farther  south  than  the  site  of  Ti- 
berias, The  tenacitj'  with  which  its  Roman  name  has 
adhered  to  the  spot  (see  below)  indicates  its  entire  re- 
construction ;  for,  generally  speaking,  foreign  names  in 
the  East  applied  to  towns  previouslj'  known  under  names 
derived  from  the  native  dialect — as,  e.  g.,  Epiphania  for 
Hammath  (Josh,  xix, 35),  Palmyra  for  Tadmor  (2  Chron. 
viii,  4),  Ptolemais  for  Akko  (Acts  xxi,  7)  —  lost  their 
foothold  as  soon  as  the  foreign  power  passed  away 
which  had  imposed  them,  and  gave  place  again  to  the 
original  appellations. 

Tiberias  was  the  capital  of  Galilee  from  the  time  of 
its  origin  until  the  reign  of  Herod  Agrippa  II,  who 
changed  the  seat  of  power  back  again  to  Sepphoris, 
where  it  had  been  before  the  founding  of  the  new  city. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  Greeks  and  Komans,  and 
foreign  customs  prevailed  there  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  give  offence  to  the  stricter  Jews.  See  Herodian. 
Herod,  the  foinidcr  of  Tiberias,  had  passed  most  of  his 
early  life  in  Italy,  and  had  brought  with  him  thence  a 
taste  for  the  amusements  and  magnificent  buildings 
with  which  he  ha<l  been  familiar  in  that  country.  He 
built  a  stailium  there,  like  that  in  which  the  Roman 
youth  trained  themselves  for  feats  of  rivalry  and  war. 
He  erected  a  palace,  which  he  adorned  with  figures  of 
animals,  "contrary,"  as  Josephus  says  {Life,  §  12,  13, 
64). "  to  the  law  of  our  countrymen."  The  place  was  so 
much  the  less  attractive  to  the  Jews,  because,  as  the 


same  authority  states  {Ant.  xviii,  2,  3),  it  stood  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  burial-ground,  and  was  viewed,  there- 
fore, by  the  more  scrupulous  among  them  almost  as  a 
polluted  and  forbidden  locality.  Tiberias  was  one  of 
the  four  cities  which  Nero  added  to  the  kingdom  of 
Agrippa  (.losephus,  M  «r,  xx,  13,  2).  Coins  of  the  city 
of  Tiberias  are  still  extant,  which  are  referred  to  the 
limes  of  Tiberius,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian, 


Heiodian  Coin  of  Tiberias, 


OJrerje— Legend  in  Greek  "  of  Herod  the  Tctrarch  ;"  palm-branch  and  the 
date  33  (A.D,  29).    i^ctierse— Wreath  with  legend  "  Tiberias." 

2.  Scriptural  Mention.- — It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Gospels  give  us  no  information  that  the  Saviour,  who 
spent  so  much  of  his  public  life  in  Galilee,  ever  visited 
Tiberias.  The  surer  meaning  of  the  expression,  "  He 
went  away  beyond  the  sea  of  Galilee  of  Tiberias,"  in 
John  vi,  1  {jripav  Trig  ^a\aa(Tr)(;  rr/f  FaXiXoiaQ  rris 
TilSspidSog),  is  not  that  Jesus  embarked  from  Tiberias, 
but,  as  Meyer  remarks,  that  he  crossed  from  the  west 
side  of  the  Galikean  sea  of  Tiberias  to  the  opposite 
side.  A  reason  has  been  assigned  for  this  singular  fact, 
which  may  or  may  not  account  for  it.  As  Herod,  the 
murderer  of  John  the  Baptist,  resided  most  of  the  time 
in  this  city,  the  Saviour  may  have  kept  purposely  away 
from  it,  on  account  of  the  sanguinary  and  artful  (Luke 
xiii,  32)  character  of  that  ruler.  It  is  certain,  from 
Luke  xxiii,  8,  that  though  Herod  had  heard  of  the  fame 
of  Christ,  he  never  saw  him  in  person  until  they  met  at 
Jerusalem,  and  never  witnessed  any  of  his  miracles.  It 
is  possible  that  the  character  of  the  place,  so  much  like 
that  of  a  Roman  colony,  may  have  been  a  reason  why 
he  who  was  sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel 
performed  so  little  labor  in  its  vicinity.  The  head  of  the 
lake,  and  especially  the  Plain  of  Gennesaret,  where  the 
population  was  more  dense  and  so  thoroughly  Jewish, 
formed  the  central  point  of  his  Galitean  ministry-.  The 
feast  of  Herod  and  his  courtiers,  before  whom  the  daugh- 
ter of  Herodias  <lanced,  and,  in  fidfilment  of  the  tetrarch's 
rash  oath,  deinanded  the  head  of  the  dauntless  reformer, 
was  held  in  all  probability  at  Tiberias,  the  capital  of 
the  province.  If,  as  Josephus  mentions  {Ant.  xviii,  5, 
2),  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned  at  the  time  in  the  castle 
of  Machierus  beyond  the  Jordan,  the  order  for  his  exe- 
cution could  have  been  sent  thither,  and  the  bloody 
trophy  forwarded  to  the  implacable  Herodias  at  the 
palace  where  she  usually  resided.  Gams  {Johannes  der 
Tciufer  ini  Gfdngniss,  p.  47,  etc.)  suggests  that  John, 
instead  of  being  kept  all  the  time  in  the  same  castle, 
may  have  been  confined  in  different  places  at  different 
times.  The  three  passages  already  referred  to  are  the 
oidy  ones  in  the  New  Test,  which  mention  Tiberias 
by  name,  viz.  John  vi,  1 ;  xxi,  1  (in  both  instances 
designating  the  lake  on  which  the  town  was  situ- 
ated), and  vi,  23,  where  boats  are  said  to  have  come 
from  Tiberias  near  to  the  place  at  which  Jesus  had 
miracidously  supplied  the  wants  of  the  multitude. 
Thus  the  lake  in  the  time  of  Christ,  among  its  other 
appellations,  bore  also  that  of  the  principal  city  in  the 
neighborhood;  and  in  like  manner,  at  the  present  day, 
h'a/ir  J'uharieh,  "Sea  of  Tiberias,"  is  almost  the  only 
name  under  which  it  is  known  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country. 

3.  Later  Jewish  Importance. — Tiberias  has  an  inter- 
esting history,  apart  from  its  strictly  Biblical  associa- 
tions. It  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  wars  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Romans,  as  its  fortifications  were  an 
important  military  station  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  20,  6;  iii, 
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10,  1 ;  Life,  §  8  sq.).  The  Sanhedrim,  subsequently  to 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  after  a  temporary  st)journ  at  Jam- 
iiia  and  Sepphoris,  became  lixed  there  about  the  middle 
of  the  2d  century.  Celebrated  schools  of  Jewish  learn- 
ing flourished  there  through  a  succession  of  several  cen- 
turies. The  Mishna  was  compiled  at  this  place  by  the 
great  rabbi  Judah  hak-Kodesh  (A.D.  190).  The  Maso- 
rah,or  body  of  traditions,  which  has  transmitted  the  read- 
ings of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Test.,  and  preserved, 
by  means  of  the  vowel  system,  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Hebrew, originated,  in  a  great  measure,  at  Tiberias.  The 
place  passed,  under  Constantine,  into  the  power  of  the 
Christians;  and  during  the  period  of  the  Crusades  it  was 
lost  and  won  repeatedly  by  the  different  combatants. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  possessed  successively  by 
Persians,  Arabs,  and  Turks;  and  it  contains  now,  under 
the  Turkish  rule,  a  mixed  population  of  Mohammedans, 
Jews,  and  Christians,  variously  estimated  at  from  two 
to  four  thousand.  The  Jews  constitute,  perhaps,  one 
fourth  of  the  entire  number.  They  regard  Tiberias  as 
one  of  the  four  holy  places  (Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Safed, 
are  the  others),  in  which,  as  thej'  say,  prayer  must  be 
offered  without  ceasing,  or  the  world  would  fall  back  in- 
stantly into  chaos.  One  of  their  singular  opinions  is 
that  the  Messiah,  when  he  appears,  will  emerge  from  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  and,  landing  at  Tiberias,  proceed  to 
Safed,  and  there  establish  his  throne  on  the  highest 


original  site,  except  that  it  is  confined  to  narrower  lira- 
its  than  those  of  tlie  original  city.  According  to  Jose- 
phus  C^-t/H  §  05),  Tiberias  was  30  stadia  from  Hippo, 
00  from  Gadara,  and  120  from  Scythopolis;  according 
to  the  Talmud,  it  was  13  Koman  miles  from  Sepplioris. 
The  place  is  four  and  a  half  hours  from  Nazareth,  one 
hour  from  Mejdel,  possibly  the  ancient  Magdala,  and 
thirteen  hours,  by  the  shortest  route,  from  ]?anias  or 
Civsarea  Philippi.  Near  Tubarieh,  about  a  mile  farther 
south  along  the  shore,  are  the  celebrated  warm  baths, 
which  the  Koman  naturalists  (riiny,  lligt,  Nut.  v,  15) 
reckoned  among  the  greatest  known  curiosities  of  the 
world.  The  intermediate  space  between  these  baths 
and  the  town  abounds  with  the  traces  of  ruins,  such  as 
the  foundations  of  walls,  heaps  of  stone,  blocks  of  gran- 
ite, and  the  like;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore, 
that  the  ancient  Tiberias  occu]iied  also  this  ground,  and 
was  much  more  extensive  than  its  modern  successor. 
From  such  indications,  and  from  the  explicit  testimony 
of  Josephus,  who  says  {Ani.  xviii,  2,  3)  that  Tiberias 
was  near  Ammaus  ('A|(jU((oi'»e))  or  the  Warm  Baths, 
there  can  be  no  uncertainty  respecting  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  site  of  this  important  city.  (See  also  the 
Mishna,  Shuhb.  iii,  4;  and  other  Talmudical  passages  in 
Lightfoot's  Hoi-ce  Heh.  p.  133  sq.  Comp.  Wichmanns- 
hausen,  De  Thermis  Tiberiensibus,  in  Ugolino,  Thesaur, 
torn,  vii.)    These  springs  contain  sulphur,  salt,  and  iron ; 


Town  and  Lake  of  Tiberias,  from  the  North-west. 


summit  in  Galilee.  In  addition  to  the  language  of  the  ' 
particular  country,  as  Poland,  Germany,  Spain,  from 
which  they  or  their  families  emigrated,  most  of  the  ] 
Jews  here  speak  also  the  Kabbinic  Hebrew  and  modern 
Arabic.  They  occupy  a  quarter  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  adjacent  to  the  lake;  just  north  of  which,  near 
the  shore,  is  a  Latin  convent  and  church,  occupied  by  a 
solitary  Italian  monk.  There  is  a  place  of  interment 
near  Tiberias,  in  which  a  distinguished  rabbi  is  said 
to  be  buried  with  14,000  of  his  disciples  around  him. 
The  grave  of  the  Arabian  philosopher  Lokman,  as 
Burckhardt  states,  was  pointed  out  here  in  the  14th 
century. 

4.  Position  and  Present  Condition.  —  As  above  inti- 
mated, the  ancient  name  has  survived  in  that  of  the 
modern  Tubarieh,  which  occupies  unquestionably  the 


and  were  employed  for  medicinal  purposes.     See  Ham- 

MATII. 

It  Stood  anciently,  as  now,  on  the  western  shore,  about 
two  thirds  of  the  way  bet\vcen  the  northern  and  south- 
ern end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  There  is  a  margin  or 
strip  of  land  there  between  the  water  and  the  steep 
hills  (which  elsewhere  in  that  quarter  come  down  so 
boldly  to  the  edge  of  the  lake),  aliout  two  miles  long 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  The  tract  in  question 
is  somewhat  undulating,  but  approximates  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  plain.  Tubarieh,  the  modern  town,  occupies 
the  northern  end  of  this  parallelogram,  and  the  Warm 
Baths  the  southern  extremity;  so  that  the  more  ex- 
tended city  of  the  Roman  age  must  liave  covered  all, 
or  nearly  all,  of  tlie  peculiar  ground  whose  limits  are 
thus  clearly  defined. 
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The  present  Tubarich  has  a  rectangular  form,  is 
guarded  by  a  stroni;  wall  on  the  land  side,  but  is  left 
entirely  open  towards  the  sea.  A  few  palm-trees  still 
remain  as  witnesses  of  the  luxuriant  vegetation  which 
once  adorned  this  garden  of  the  Promised  Land,  but 
they  are  greatly  inferior  in  size  and  beauty  to  those 
seen  in  Egypt.  The  oleander  grows  profusely  here, 
almost  rivalling  that  flower  so  much  admired  as  found 
on  the  neighboring  I'lain  of  Gennesaret.  The  people, 
as  of  old,  draw  their  subsistence  in  part  from  the  adja- 
cent lake.  The  spectator  from  his  position  here  com- 
mands a  view  of  almost  the  entire  expanse  of  the  sea, 
except  the  southern  part,  which  is  cut  off  by  a  slight 
projection  of  the  coast.  The  precipices  on  the  opposite 
side  appear  almost  to  overhang  the  water,  but,  on  being 
approached,  are  found  to  stand  back  at  some  distance,  so 
as  to  allow  travellers  to  pass  between  them  and  the  wa- 
ter. The  lofty  Hermon,  the  modern  Jebel  esh-Sheikh, 
with  its  glistening  snow-heaps,  forms  a  consjiicuous  ob- 
ject of  the  landscape  in  the  north-east.  Many  rock- 
tombs  exist  in  the  sides  of  the  hills,  behind  the  town, 
some  of  them,  no  doubt,  of  great  antiquity,  and  con- 
structed in  the  best  style  of  such  monuments.  The 
climate  here  in  the  warm  season  is  very  hot  and  un- 
healthy; but  most  of  the  tropical  fruits,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  valle}'  of  the  Jordan,  become  ripe  very 
early,  and,  with  industry,  might  be  cultivated  iu  great 
abundance  and  perfection. 

This  place,  in  common  with  many  others  in  Galilee, 
suffered  greatly  by  an  earthquake  on  New-year's-day, 
1837.  Almost  every  building,  with  the  exception  of 
the  walls  and  some  parts  of  the  castle,  was  levelled  to 
the  ground.  The  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  live  for 
some  time  in  wooden  booths.  It  is  supposed  that  at 
least  seven  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  were  destroyed 
at  that  time.  The  place  has  even  yet  not  fully  recov- 
ered from  the  disaster. 

Tiberias  is  fully  described  in  Raumer's  Palmlina,  p. 
125 ;  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  ii,  380  sq. ;  Porter's 
Handbook,  p.  421  sq. ;  Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  ii,  71 
sq. ;  and  most  books  of  travel  in  Palestine. 

TIBE'RIAS,  The  Sea.  of  (»'/  Sia\d(j(yi]  tviq  Tijiipia- 
coq ;  Vidg.  mare  Tiheriadis).  This  term  is  found  only  in 
John  xxi,  1,  the  other  passage  in  which  it  occurs  in  the 
A.  y.  (vi,  1)  being,  if  the  original  is  accurately  rendered. 
"  the  sea  of  (ialilee,  of  Tiberias."  John  probably  uses 
the  name  as  more  familiar  to  non-residents  in  Palestine 
than  the  indigenous  name  of  the  "sea  of  Galilee,"  or 
"  sea  of  Gennesaret,"  actuated,  no  doubt,  by  the  same 
motive  which  has  induced  him  so  constantly  to  trans- 
late the  Hebrew  names  and  terms  which  he  uses  (such 
as  Rabbi,  Rabboni,  Messias,  Cephas,  Siloam,  etc.)  into 
the  language  of  the  Gentiles. — Smith.  See  Galti.ee, 
Sea  of. 

Tibe'riiis  (Ti/Ssoioc),  in  full,  Tibeiuus  Claudius 
Neiw)  C.KSAii,  the  Roman  emperor,  successor  of  Augus- 
tus, wlio  began  to  reign  A.D.  14,  and  reigned  until  37.  He 
was  the  son  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  and  Livia,  and 
hence  a  stepson  of  Augustus.  He  was  born  at  Rome  Nov, 
16,  B.C.  45.  He  became  emperor  in  his  fifty-tifth  year, 
after  having  distinguished  himself  as  a  conmiander  in 
various  wars,  nnd  having  evinced  talents  of  a  high  order 
as  an  orator  and  an  administrator  of  civil  affairs.  His 
military  exploits  and  those  of  Drusus,  his  brother,  were 
sung  by  Horace  (Carm.  iv,  4, 14).  He  even  gained  the 
reputation  of  possessing  the  sterner  virtues  of  the  Ro- 
man character,  and  was  regarded  as  entirely  worthy  of 
the  imperial  honors  to  which  his  birth  and  supposed 
personal  merits  at  length  opened  the  way.  Yet  on  be- 
ing raised  to  the  su])reme  power,  he  suddenly  became, 
or  showed  himself  to  be,  a  very  different  man.  His 
subsequent  life  was  one  of  inactivity,  sloth,  and  self-in- 
dulgence. He  was  despotic  in  his  government,  cruel 
and  vindictive  in  his  disposition.  He  gave  up  the  af- 
fairs of  the  State  to  the  vilest  favorites,  while  he  himself 
wallowed  in  the  verv  kennel  of  all  that  was  low  and  de- 


basing. The  only  palliation  of  his  monstrous  crimes 
and  vices  which  can  be  offered  is  that  his  disgust  of 
life,  occasioned  by  his  early  domestic  troubles,  may  have 
driven  him  at  last  to  despair  and  insanity.  Tiberius 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
three  years.  The  ancient  writers  wlio  supply  most  of 
our  knowledge  respecting  him  are  Suetonius,  Tacitus 
(who  describes  his  character  as  one  of  studied  dissimu- 
lation and  hypocrisy  from  the  beginning),  Annal.  oh. 
i-vi;  Veil.  Paterc.  ii,  94,  etc.;  and  Dion  Cass.  ch.  xlvi- 
xlviii.  Sec  Smith.  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biof/.  s,  v, ; 
and  the  monograjjhs  on  Tiberius  in  German  by  Frej'tag 
(Berl.  1870)  and  Stahr  (ibid,  1873),  and  in  English  by 
Beesley  (Lond,  1878), 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Saviour's  public  life,  and 
some  of  the  introductory  events  of  the  apostolic  age, 
must  have  fallen  within  the  limits  of  his  administra- 
tion. The  memorable  passage  in  Tacitus  {A  nnal.  xv, 
44)  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Christian  sect  places  the 
crucifixion  of  the  Redeemer  under  Tiberius :  '•  Ergo  abo- 
lendo  rumori  (that  of  his  having  set  fire  to  Rome)  Nero 
subdidit  reos,  et  quiesitissimis  poenis  affecit,  quos  per 
flagitia  invisos  vulgus  Christianos  appellabat,  Auctor 
nominis  ejus  Christus  Tiberio  iinperitante  per  procura- 
torem  Pontium  Pilatum  supplicio  affectus  erat"  (see  the 
monographs  cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Profjranimatum, 
p.  95 ;  see  also  Chiiestus).  In  Luke  iii,  1  he  is  termed 
Tiberius  Cassar;  John  the  Baptist,  it  is  there  said,  began 
his  ministry'  in  the  Jifteenth  year  of  his  reign  (J\-^t\.iovia), 
This  chronological  notation  is  an  important  one  in  de- 
termining the  year  of  Christ's  birth  and  entrance  on  his 
public  work.  See  Jesus  Christ.  Augustus  admitted 
Tiberius  to  a  share  in  the  empire  two  or  three  years 
before  his  own  death ;  and  it  is  a  question,  therefore, 
whether  X\\e  jifteenih  year  of  which  Luke  speaks  should 
be  reckoned  from  the  time  of  the  copartnership  or  from 
that  when  Tiberius  began  to  reign  alone.  The  former 
is  the  computation  justified  by  other  data.     See  Chro- 


Coiu  of  Anlioch  with  the  Head  of  Tiberius. 

NOLOGY.  The  other  passages  in  which  he  is  mentioned 
under  the  title  of  Cffisar  offer  no  points  of  personal  allu- 
sion, and  refer  to  him  simply  as  the  emjjeror  (Matt,  xxii, 
17  sq. ;  Mark  xii,  14  sq. ;  Luke  xx,  22  sq. ;  xxiii,  2  sq. ; 
John  xix,  12  sq.).     See  Cesar. 

Tib'hath  (Heb.  Tibchath',  rri2a,  slaughter  or 
[Fiirst]  extension;  Sept,  [repeating  the  preposition], 
MaT-(T/3f'j ;  Vulg,  Thebaih ),  a  city  of  Hadadezer,  king 
of  Zobah  (1  Chron.  xviii,  8),  which  in  2  Sam.  viii,  8  is 
called  Betaii,  probably  by  an  accidental  transposition 
of  the  first  two  letters.  If  Aram-Zobah  be  the  country 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Coele-Syria,  we  must  look  for 
Tibhath  on  the  eastern  skirts  of  the  Antilibanus,  or 
of  its  continuation,  the  Jebel  Shahshabu  and  the  Jebel 
Rieha.  But  Fiirst  {Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.)  thinks  that  "  the 
city  Thmbata,  in  the  north-west  of  Mesopotamia  (Pliny, 
Hist.  Nat.  vi,  30),or  the  place  Bt/Sjj^a  of  Arrian  (in 
Steph.  Byz.),  which  la.v,  according  to  the  Peutiiujer 
Tables  ( "xi,  e  ),  south  of  Nisibis,  may  refer  to  this 
name." 

Tib'ni  (Heb.  Tibni',  "'laPl,  perhaps  intelligent;  Sept. 
Qanvi;   Josephus,  i)a^va1o<;,  Ant.  viii,  12,  5;   Vulg. 
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Thehni),  the  sixth  king  of  Israel,  B.C.  926-922.  After 
Zimri  liad  buriieil  himself  in  his  palace,  there  was  a  di- 
vision in  tlie  northern  kingdom,  half  of  the  peo[)le  fol- 
lowing Tibni  the  son  of  Ginath,  and  half  following  Omri 
(  I  Kings  xvi,  21,  22).  Omri  was  the  choice  of  the 
army.  Tibni  was  probably  put  forward  by  the  people 
of  Tirzah,  which  was  then  besieged  by  Omri  and  his 
host.  The  struggle  between  the  contending  factions 
lasted  four  years  (comp.  ver.  16,  23);  but  the  only  rec- 
ord of  it  is  given  in  the  few  words  of  the  historian  : 
"  The  people  that  followed  Omri  prevailed  against  the 
people  that  followed  Tibni  the  son  of  Ginath;  so  Tibni 
died,  and  Omri  reigned."  The  Sept.  adds  that  Tibni 
was  bravely  seconded  by  his  brother  Joram. — Smith. 
But  Josephns  knows  nothing  of  this  apocryphal  addi- 
tion.    See  IsRAEi.,  Kingdom  of. 

Tickets  of  Membership  (English  Wesleyan). 
The  possession  of  a  "ticket"  is  one  of  the  evidences  of 
membership  in  the  Methodist  society.  Weslej''  decided, 
in  1743,  to  meet  and  talk  with  every  member  once  in 
three  months.  If  considered  tit  and  proper,  every  mem- 
ber received  a  ticket.  This  quarterly  ticket,  with  the 
member's  name  written  upon  it,  and  signed  by  the  min- 
ister, enables  such  a  cue  to  obtain  everywhere  the  priv- 
ilege of  membership.  When  a  member  of  the  society 
removes  from  one  circuit  to  another,  a  '■  note  of  re- 
moval," signed  by  the  minister,  introduces  him  or  her  to 
the  minister  of  the  circuit  to  which  either  goes.  Minis- 
ters must  not  give  tickets  to  those  who  have  ceased  to 
meet  in  class.  All  the  financial  questions  are  explained 
to  those  who  are  seeking  to  join  the  society,  and  notes 
of  admission  on  trial,  with  a  copy  of  the  "  rules,"  are 
given.  If  any  member  has  walked  disorderly,  the  min- 
ister has  power  to  withhold  his  ticket  until  he  has  con- 
versed privately  with  the  offender;  if  not  satisfied,  he 
must  inform  the  party  that  he  may  appeal  to  the  leaders' 
meeting.  But  he  must  report  the  case  first  to  the  next 
weekly  meeting  of  ministers  in  the  circuit,  and  then  to  the 
leaders'  meeting.  See  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism, 
s.  v. 

Ti'dal  (Heb.  Tidal' ,hv-iT\,  im\\em\i\c=fear  [V^e- 
senius]  or  renoivn  [Flirstl ;  but,  according  to  Leiiormant, 
Accadian  =,9/-ea<  son;  Sept.  QapydX  v.  r.  Qa\ya\  Jo- 
sephus,  QuSaXoQ,  Ant.  i,  9,  1;  Vulg.  Thadal),  the  last 
named  (Gen.  xiv,  1,  9)  of  the  three  subordinate  "kings" 
who,  in  confederation  with  Chcdorlaomer,  attacked  and 
defeated  the  rebellious  princes  of  the  Sodoraitic  pentar- 
chy  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  B.C.  cir.  2070.  He  is  called 
'•  king  of  nations"  (□"'13,  (/ni/iiii),  which  Symraachus  in- 
terprets Sci/thians,  and  others  Galilee,  both  on  very  slen- 
der, if  not  inaccurate,  grounds.  Kawlinson  suggests,  for 
equally  precarious  reasons  (Ancient  Monarchies,  i,  55, 
note),  that  the  name  is  probably  Turanian  ;  but  he  justly 
remarks  that,  from  the  title  given  to  Tidal,  "  it  is  reason- 
able to  understand  that  he  was  a  chief  over  various  no- 
madic tribes  to  whom  no  special  tract  of  country  could 
be  assigned,  since  at  different  times  of  the  year  they  in- 
habited different  portions  of  Lower  Mesopotamia.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  Arabs  of  these  parts  at  the  present 
day."     See  Chkdorlaomek. 

Tidhar.     See  Pine. 

Tiedebaik,  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  mythology, 
was  one  of  the  head  deities,  who  is  said  to  be  in  the 
temple  of  Osaka.  It  is  unknown  what  this  deity  rep- 
resented, unless  the  description  of  the  image  permits  a 
conjecture.  Tiedebaik,  a  powerful* four-armed  giant,  with 
a  crown  upon  his  head,  stands  in  splendidly  ornament- 
ed dress  upon  a  figure  whose  horned  head  and  dragon 
tail  characterize  it  as  an  evil  deity.  • 

Tierce,  the  service  for  the  third  hour,  or  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  in  the  early  Church.  See  Matin  ; 
Nones  ;  Vespeks. 

Tiercilits,  the  name  given  to  the  third  order  of 
IMiniras  (q.  v.). 

X.-Cc 


TifGn,  Edward,  M.D.,  a  local  preacher  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Carlisle,  England, 
June  19,  17()G.  At  an  early  age  he  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine;  removed  to  the  United  States  in 
1784,  and  settled  in  Charlestown,  Jefferson  Co.,  Va., 
where  he  became  a  practitioner.  In  1790  he  entered 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  ordained 
deacon  by  bishop  Asbury,  Nov.  19,  1792.  In  1796  Dr. 
Tiffin  took  up  his  residence  in  Chillicothe,  in  the  terri- 
tory north-west  of  the  Ohio  River,  where  he  continued 
the  practice  of  medicine,  and  preached  regularly  on 
Sundays.  In  the  autumn  of  1799,  Dr.  Tiffin  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  territorial  legislature ;  in  1802  he 
was  chosen  a  delegate  from  Ross  County  to  the  conven- 
tion which  adopted  the  first  constitution  and  formed  a 
state  government  for  Ohio,  of  which  convention  he  was 
elected  president.  In  1803  he  was  elected  the  first  gov- 
ernor. At  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  1806-7, 
governor  Tiffin  was  chosen  United  States  senator,  but 
resigned  March  3, 1809,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his 
wife.  The  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
and  chosen  speaker  of  the  House.  The  next  year 
(1810)  he  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  elected  speaker.  He  was  selected  by  presi- 
dent Madison  a  commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Of- 
fice; but,  not  enjoying  the  society  of  Washington,  he 
exchanged  offices  with  Josiah  jNIeigs,  surveyor-general 
of  public  lands.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  Chilli- 
cothe, still  attending  to  ministerial  duties.  He  held 
the  office  of  surveyor-general  for  nearly  fifteen  j-ears, 
when  he  obtained  leave  to  retire,  July  1, 1829.  He  died 
Aug.  9  of  the  same  }-ear.  Three  of  his  Sermons,  preached 
in  1817,  were  piJjlished  in  the  Ohio  Conference  Offerhifj, 
(1851).  See  Sprague, /!?;««/«  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  \u, 
205. 

Tig'lath-pile'ser  (Heb.  Ti<jlath'  Pik'ser,  r?5n 
"CN^S,  2  Kings  xv,  29;  xvi,  10;  or  briefly  Ti(jluih' 
Pele'ser,  "iD'S  rpSri,  ver.  7),  or  (less  correctly)  Til'- 
gnth-pilne'ser  {W^h.Tilgath'  Pilne'ser,'^'0'!f,'y:>'^  Tth>t\, 
1  Chron.  V,  6;  2  Chron.  xxviii,  20 ;  or  brietiy  Tilgath' 
Pilne'ser,  "^0353  rsbri,  1  Chron.  v,  26),  an  Assyrian 
king.  The  Sept.  Graecizes  the  name  GaXyaS'^fXXn- 
aap  (v.  r.  iia\ya\(p{K\a(Tap, ' AXyaBcpsWarrap,  'AyXa-S' 
<I>aXXa(T«^)),  Josephns,  GtyXoi^rtXaffcrop^/c  (Ant.  ix,  12, 
3),  and  the  Vulg.  T/ieyluth-Phalasar.  The  monument- 
al name  is,  according  to  Rawlinson,  Tuhulti-pal-zh-a ; 
according  to  Oppert,  TuMat-pul-asar  (i.  e.  -assur) ;  ac- 
cording to  Hincks,  Tiklat-pal-isri ;  according  to  others, 
Tigulti-pal-tsira.  The  signification  of  the  name  is 
somewhat  doubtful.  M.  Oppert  renders  it,  "Adoratio 
[sit]  filio  Zodiaci,"and  explains  "  tlie  son  of  the  Zodi- 
ac" as  Nin,  or  Hercules  (Expedition  Scientifqtie  en  iMe- 
sopotnmie,  ii,  352).  It  would  seem  to  signify  "  worship 
of  the  son  of  Assur,"  perhaps  as  a  royal  sobriquet. 
The  Assyrian  king  of  this  name  mentioned  in  Scripture 
is  Tiglath-pileser  II,  an  earlier  king  of  the  same  name 
having  ascended  the  Assyrian  throne  about  B.C.  1130; 
of  whose  reign,  or  a  portion  of  it,  two  cylinders  are 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (Rawlinson,  Ancient 
Monarchies,  ii,  62-79  ).  ( The  following  account  is 
chiefly  based  upon  that  found  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the 
Bible.) 

1.  Biblical  Statements. — Tiglath-pileser  is  the  second 
Assvrian  king  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  having  come 
into  contact  with  the  Israelites,  the  first  being  Pul 
(q.  v.).  He  attacked  Samaria  in  the  reign  of  Pekah 
(B.C.  756^736),  on  what  ground  we  are  not  told,  but 
probably  because  Pekah  had  withheld  his  tribute,  and, 
having  entered  his  territories,  "  took  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth- 
maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and 
Gilead,  and  Galilee,  and  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and 
carried  them  captive  to  Assyria"  (2  Kings  xv,  29) :  thus 
"lightly  atHicting  the  land  of  Zebulini  and  the  land  of 
Naphtali"  (Isa.  ix,  1)  —  the  most  northern,  and  so  the 
most  exposed,  portion  of  the  country.     The  date  of  thia 
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invasion  cannot  at  present  be  fixed ;  but  it  was  appar- 
ently many  years  afterwards  tliat  Tiglatli-pileser  made 
11  second  expedition  into  these  parts,  wliicli  had  more 
important  results  than  his  former  one.  It  appears  that 
after  the  date  of  his  lirst  expedition  a  close  league  was 
formed  between  Kezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  hav- 
ing for  its  special  object  the  humiliation  of  Juda\a,  and 
intended  to  further  generally  the  interests  of  the  two 
allies.  At  first  great  successes  were  gained  by  I'ekah 
and  his  confederate  (2  Kings  xv,  o7;  2  Chron.  xxviii, 
6-X) ;  but  on  tiieir  proceeding  to  attack  Jerusalem  it- 
self, and  to  threaten  Aliaz,  who  was  then  king,  with 
deposition  from  his  throne,  which  they  were  about  to 
give  to  a  pretender,  '•  the  son  of  Tabeal"  (Isa.  vii.  6),  the 
Jewish  monarch  applied  to  Assyria  for  assistance,  and 
Tiglath-pileser,  consenting  to  aid  him,  again  appeared 
at  the  head  of  an  army  in  these  regions,  lie  first 
marched,  naturally,  against  Damascus,  which  he  took 
(2  Kings  xvi,  9),  razing  it  (according  to  his  own  state- 
ment) to  the  ground,  and  killing  Rezin,  the  Damascene 
monarch.  After  this,  probably,  he  proceeded  to  chas- 
tise Pekah,  whose  country  he  entered  on  the  north- 
east, where  it  bordered  upon  "  Syria  of  Damascus." 
Here  he  overran  the  whole  district  to  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan, no  longer  '-lightly  afflicting"  Samaria,  but  injur- 
ing her  far  "  more  f/rierousli/,  by  the  way  of  the  sea, 
in  (Jalilee  of  the  (ientiles"  (Isa.  ix,  1),  carrying  into 
captivity  "  the  Keubenites.  the  Gadites,  and  the  half 
tribe  of  JManasseh"  (1  Chron.  v,  2fi),  who  had  previously 
held  this  country,  and  placing  them  in  Upper  Meso- 
potamia from  Harran  to  about  Nisibis  (ibid.).  Thus 
the  result  of  this  expedition  was  the  absorption  of 
tlie  kingdom  of  Damascus,  and  of  an  important  por- 
tion of  Samaria,  into  the  Assyrian  emjiire;  and  it  fur- 
ther brought  the  kingdom  of  Judah  into  the  condition 
of  a  mere  tributary  and  vassal  of  the  Assyrian  mon- 
arch. 

Before  returning  into  his  own  land,  Tiglath-pileser 
had  an  interview  with  Ahaz  at  Damascus  (2  Kings 
xvi,  10).  Here,  doubtless,  was  settled  the  amount  of  trib- 
ute which  .ludica  was  to  pay  annually;  and  it  may  be 
suspected  that  here,  too,  it  was  explained  to  Ahaz  by 
his  suzerain  that  a  certain  deference  to  the  Assyrian 
gods  was  due  on  the  part  of  all  tributaries,  who  were 
usually  required  to  set  up  in  their  capital  "the  laws  of 
Asshur,"  or  "  altars  to  the  great  gods."  The  "  altar" 
whicii  Ahaz  "saw  at  Damascus,"  and  of  which  he  sent 
the  pattern  to  Urijah  the  priest  (ver.  10,  11),  has  been 
conjectured  to  have  been  such  a  badge  of  subjection  ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  adopted  only  out  of  love  for 
a  prevalent  fashion. 

This  is  all  that  Scripture  tells  ns  of  Tiglath-pileser. 
He  appears  to  have  succeeded  Pul,  and  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  Shalmaneser;  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  He/.iu,  Pekah,  and  Ahaz;  and  therefore  to  have 
rule<l  Assyria  during  the  latter  half  of  the  8th  century 
before  our  wra.     See  Assviiia. 

2.  Mimitmenfal  Records. — From  his  own  inscriptions 
we  learn  that  his  reign  lasted  at  least  seventeen  vears; 
that,  besides  warring  in  Syria  and  Samaria,  he  attacked 
Babylonia,  Jledia,  Armenia,  and  the  independent  tribes 
in  the  upper  regions  of  Mesopotamia,  thus,  like  the  other 
great  Assyrian  monarchs,  warring  along  the  whole  fron- 
tier of  the  empire  ;  and,  tinally,  tliat  he  was  (probably) 
not  a  legitimate  prince,  but  a  usurper  and  the  founder  of 
a  dynasty.  This  last  fact  is  gathered  from  the  circum- 
stance that,  whereas  the  Assyrian  kings  generally  glorv 
in  their  ancestry,  Tiglath-pileser  omits  all  mention  of 
his,  not  even  recording  his  father's  name  upon  his  mon- 
uments. It  accords  remarkabh'  with  the  statements 
of  Berosus  (in  Kusob.  Chron.  Can.  i,  4)  and  Herodotus 
(i,  yj),  that  about  tliis  time,  i.  e.  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
8th  century  B.C.,  there  was  a  cliange  of  dynasty  in  As- 
syria, the  old  family,  which  had  ruled  for  520  (526) 
years,  being  superseded  by  another  not  long  before  the 
accession  of  Sennacherib.  The  authority  of  these  two 
writers,  combined   with    the   moiuiraental   indications, 


justifies  us  in  concluding  that  the  founder  of  the  lower 
dynasty  or  empire,  the  first  monarcli  of  the  new  king- 
dom, was  the  Tiglath-pileser  of  Scrii)ture,  whose  date 
must  certainly  be  about  this  time,  and  whose  monu- 
ments show  him  to  have  been  a  self-raised  sovereign. 
The  exact  date  of  the  change  cannot  be  positively 
fixed ;  but  it  is  prohahU/  marked  by  the  a;ra  of  Nabo- 
nassar  in  Babylon,  which  synchronizes  with  B.C.  747. 
According  to  this  view,  Tiglath-pileser  reigned  certain- 
ly from  B.C.  747  to  730.  and  jiossibly  a  few  years  longer, 
being  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser  at  least  as  early  as 
725.  In  the  Assyrian  Chronoloc/iral  Canon,  of  which 
there  are  four  copies  in  the  British  Museum,  all  more 
or  less  fragmentary,  the  reign  of  Tiglath-pileser  seems 
to  be  reckoned  at  either  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  (see 
A  themvum,  No.  1812,  p.  84).  Kawlinson's  latest  compu- 
tation places  his  accession  in  744  (iiic/.  Aug.  23, 1863). 

See  SllALMANIiSER. 

The  circimistances  under  which  Tiglath-pileser  ob- 
tained the  crown  have  not  come  down  to  us  from  any 
good  authority;  but  there  is  a  tradition  on  the  subject 
which  seems  to  deserve  meiuion.  Alexander  Polyhis- 
tor,  the  friend  of  Sylla,  who  had  access  to  the  writings 
of  Berosus,  related  that  the  first  Assyrian  dynasty  con- 
tinued from  Ninus,  its  founder,  to  a  certain  Beleiis  (Pnl), 
and  that  he  was  succeeded  by  Heletaras,  a  man  of  low 
rank,  a  mere  vine-dresser  {(jivrovpyoc),  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  gardens  attached  to  the  royal  palace. 
Beletaras,  he  said,  having  acquired  the  sovereignty  in 
an  extraordinary  way,  fixed  it  in  his  own  family,  in 
which  it  continued- to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh  (fV.  Hist.  Gr.  iii,  210).  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  Beletaras  here  is  intended  to  represent 
Tiglath-pileser,  Beletar  being,  in  fact,  another  mode  of 
expressing  the  native  Pal-tsira  or  PaUi-tsir  (Oppert), 
which  the  Hebrews  represented  by  Pileser.  Whether 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  tradition  may,  perhaps,  be 
doubted.  It  bears  too  near  a  resemblance  to  the  Ori- 
ental stories  of  Cyrus,  Gyges,  Amasis,  and  others,  to 
have  in  itself  much  claiin  to  our  acceptance.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  above  mentioned,  it  harmonizes  with  the 
remarkable  fact— unparalleled  in  the  rest  of  the  Assyrian 
records — that  Tiglath-pileser  is  absolutely  silent  on  the 
subject  of  his  ancestrv,  neither  mentioning  his  father's 
name  nor  making  any  allusion  whatever  to  his  birth, 
descent,  or  parentage. 

Tiglath-pileser's  wars  do  not  generally  appear  to 
have  been  of  much  importance.  In  Armenia  he  re- 
duced the  rebel  princes,  and  afterwards  conquered  the 
city  of  Arpad  after  a  year's  resistance.  In  Babylonia 
he  took  Sippara  (Sepharvaim)  and  several  places  of  less 
note  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  country ;  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  penetrated  far,  or  to  have  come 
into  contact  with  Nabonassar,  who  reigned  from  B.C. 
747  to  733  at  Babylon.  In  INIedia  and  Upper  Mesopo- 
tamia he  obtained  certain  successes,  but  made  no  per- 
manent conquests.  It  was  on  his  western  frontier  only 
that  his  victories  advanced  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
Among  the  conquered  cities  appear  to  be  reckoned  Me- 
giddo  (Magidu)  and  Dor  (Duru),  both  connected  with 
Manasseh  (Manatsuah).  Before  he  left  Syria,  Tiglath- 
pileser  received  submission,  not  only  from  Ahaz,  but 
from  the  kings  of  the  neighboring  countries.  He  re- 
cords his  taking  tribute  from  a  king  of  Judah  called 
Vahu-khazi — a  name  which  might  represent  Jehoahaz; 
but,  as  shown  by  the  chronology,  it  i)robably  stands  for 
Ahaz,  whose  name  inay  have  been  changed  by  his  As- 
syrian suzerain,  as  ha[>f)ened  afterwards  to  Eliakim  and 
Zedekiah  (2  Kings  xxiii,  34;  xxiv,  17).  The  destruc- 
tion of  Damascus,  the  absorption  of  Syria,  and  the  ex- 
tension o^Assyrian  influence  over  Judaea  are  the  chief 
events  of  Tiglath-pileser's  reign,  which  seems  to  have 
had  fewer  external  triumphs  than  those  of  most  As- 
s3-rian  monarchs.  Probably  his  usurpation  was  not  en- 
dured quite  patiently,  and  domestic  troubles  or  dangers 
acted  as  a  check  upon  his  expeditions  against  foreign 
countries. 
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No  palace  or  great  building  can  be  ascribed  to  this 
king.  His  slabSj.  which  are  tolerably  numerous,  show 
that  he  must  have  built  or  adorned  a  residence  at  Ca- 
lah  (V  Nimrud),  where  they  were  found;  but,  as  they 
were  not  discovered  in  situ,  we  cannot  say  anything  of 
the  editice  to  which  they  originally  belonged.  They 
l)ear  marksof  wanton  defacement;  and  it  is  plain  that  the 
later  kings  purposely  injureil  them;  for,  not  only  is  the 
writing  oi'ten  erased,  l)ut  the  slabs  have  been  torn  down, 
broken,  and  used  as  building  materials  by  J^sar-haddon 
in  the  great  palace  which  he  erected  at  Calah,  the 
southern  capital.  The  dynasty  of  Sargon  was  hostile 
to  the  first  two  princes  of  the  Lower  Kingdom,  and  the 
result  of  their  hostility  is  that  we  have  far  less  monu- 
mental knowledge  of  Shalmaneser  and  Tiglath-pileser 
than  of  various  kings  of  the  Upper  Empire.     See  Nix- 

KVEII. 

See  Eawlinson,  Ancient  Monarchie/!,  ii,  127-132; 
Smith,  A  gsj/riit  J rom  the  Momiments,  p.  77  sq.  (Ain.  ed.); 
Joiirn.  Sac.  Lit.  April,  1854,  p.  253.     See  Isuael,  King- 

1>03I  Of. 

Tigie  Version.  Tigre  is  a  language  spoken 
throughout  Eastern  Abj'ssiuia,  from  the  eastern  banks 
of  the  Hiver  Tacazze  to  the  Shoho  country,  which  sep- 
arates Abyssinia  from  the  Ked  Sea.  Consequently,  the 
'i'igre  is  spoken  throughout  five  degrees  of  latitude,  be- 
ginning three  days' journey  from  the  lied  Sea,  and  by  a 
population  amounting  to  about  three  millions.  The 
characters  of  the  Tigre  alphabet  are,  like  the  Amharic, 
of  Ethiopic  origin,  and  the  Tigre  laiiguage  itself  is  more 
closely  related  to  the  Ethiopic  than  the  Amharic  or 
any  other  dialect  of  Abyssinia.  The  first  attempt  to 
translate  the  New  Test,  into  that  language  was  made 
by  an  Englishman  named  Nathanael  Pearce  about  the 
year  181!).  He  had  acquired  varied  and  extensive  in- 
formation by  constant  wanderings  through  various  coun- 
tries, and  had  resided  for  fourteen  years  in  Abyssinia. 
He  translated  Mark  and  John ;  but  as,  owing  to  his 
restless  habits,  he  had  never  acquired  skill  in  form- 
ing the  Ethiopic  cliaracters,  he  was  obliged  to  write 
his  translation  in  Roman  characters.  His  MS.  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society; 
it  has  never  been  published,  and  its  comjiarative  value 
is  still  unascertained.  In  1831  part  of  Luke  was  trans- 
lated by  ]\Ir.  Kugler,  a  missionary  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society ;  and  after  his  death  the  work  was  con- 
tinued  by  Mr.  Isenberg,  of  tlie  same  society,  who,  at  his 
death,  in  18G3,  left  a  revised  maiuiscript  copy  of  the 
four  gospels.  This  IMS.  having  been  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Krapf,  the  colleague  of  the  deceased  in 
Abyssinia,  an  application  was  made  at  once  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to  have 
this  translation  printetl.  Dr.  Krapf,  who  is  well  versed 
in  the  African  languages,  accompanied  his  application 
with  a  commendation  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Isenberg's 
translation.  The  committee  consented  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  an  edition  of  the  four  gospels,  and  thus  for  the 
first  time  a  portion  of  the  word  of  God  was  published 
in  this  vernacular  in  1865.  Since  that  time  nothing 
further  has  been  done  towards  completing  the  New 
Test.     See  Bible  of  Everrj  Land,  p.  60.     (B.  P.) 

Ti'gris  (T/ypif;  Vulg.  Tyr/ris,  Tir/ris)  is  used  in  the 
Sept.  as  the  (ireek  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Chiddekel 
(bp'in)  among  the  rivers  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii,  14),  and  is 
there  described  (so  some  render)  as  '"running  eastward 
to  Assyria."  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  it,  if  we 
except  one  doubtful  allusion  in  Nahum  (ii,  G),  until  the 
(Japtivity,  when  it  becomes  well  known  to  the  prophet 
Daniel,  who  had  to  cross  it  in  his  journeys  to  and  from 
Susa  (Shushan).  With  Daniel  it  is  "  the  Great  Kiver" 
— isTtSn  "Hiij — an  expression  commonly  applied  to 
the  Euphrates;  and  by  its  side  he  sees  some  of  his 
most  important  visions  (Dan.  x-xii).  No  other  men- 
tion of  the  Tigris  seems  to  occur  except  in  the  Apocry- 
phal books,  and  there  it  is  unconnected  with  any  real 


history,  as  in  Tobit  (vi,  1),  Judith  (i,  6),  and  Ecclesias- 
ticus  (xxiv,  25).  The  meaning  and  various  forms  of 
the  word  have  been  considered  under  Hiudkkel  (q.  v.). 
It  only  remains,  therefore,  in  the  present  article,  to  de- 
scribe more  particularly  the  course,  character,  and  his- 
torical relations  of  the  stream. 

1.  The  Tigris,  like  the  Euphrates,  rises  from  two 
principal  sources.  The  most  distant,  and  therefore  the 
true,  source  is  the  western  one,  which  is  in  lat.  38°  10', 
long.  39°  20'  nearly,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  high 
mountain  lake  called  Giiljik,  or  Gcilenjik,  in  the  penin- 
sula formed  by  the  Euphrates,  where  it  sweeps  round 
between  I'alou  and  Telek.  The  Tigris's  source  is  near 
the  south-western  angle  of  the  lake,  and  cannot  be  more 
than  two  or  three  miles  from  the  channel  of  the  lui- 
phrates.  The  course  of  the  Tigris  is  somewhat  north 
of  east,  but,  after  pursuing  this  direction  for  about 
twenty-five  miles,  it  makes  a  sweep  round  to  the  soutVi 
and  descends  by  Arghani  Maden  upon  Diarbekr.  Here 
it  is  already  a  river  of  considerable  size,  and  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  ten  arches  a  little  below  that  city  (Nie- 
buhr.  Voyage  en  A  ?7Y6(V,p.  32G).  It  then  turns  sudden- 
ly to  the  east  and  flows  in  this  direction  past  Osman 
Kieui  to  Til,  where  it  once  more  alters  its  course  and 
takes  that  south-easterly  direction  which  it  pursues, 
with  certain  slight  variations,  to  its  final  junction  with 
the  Euphrates.  At  Osman  Kieui  it  receives  the  sec- 
ond, or  Eastern,  Tigris  which  descends  from  Niphates 
(the  modern  Ala-Tagh)  with  a  course  almost  due  south, 
and,  collecting  on  its  way  the  waters  of  a  large  number 
of  streams,  unites  with  the  Tigris  half-way  between 
Diarbekr  and  Til,  in  long.  41°  nearly.  The  courses  of 
the  two  streams  to  the  point  of  jiniction  are  respective- 
ly 150  and  100  miles.  A  little  below  the  junction,  and 
before  any  other  tributary  of  importance  is  received, 
the  Tigris  is  150  yards  wide  and  from  three  to  four  feet 
deep.  Near  Til  a  large  stream  flows  into  it  from  the 
north-east,  bringing  almost  as  much  water  as  the  main 
channel  ordinarily  holds  (Layard.  Nineveh  and  L'(dj//lon, 
p.  49).  This  branch  rises  near  Billi,  in  northern  Kur- 
distan, and  rims  at  first  to  the  north-east,  but  presently 
sweeps  round  to  the  north  and  proceeds  through  the 
districts  of  Shattak  and  Boktan  with  a  general  wester- 
ly course,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  line  of  the  o8th 
parallel,  nearly  to  "Sert,  whence  it  flows  south-west  and 
south  to  Til.  From  Til  the  Tigris  nms  southward  for 
20  miles  through  a  long,  narrow,  and  deep  gorge,  at  the 
end  of  which  it  emerges  upon  the  comparatively  low, 
but  still  hilly,  country  of  Mesopotamia,  near  Jezireh. 
Through  this  it  flows  with  a  course  which  is  south- 
southeast  to  Mosul,  thence  nearly  south  to  Kileh-Sher- 
ghat,  and  again  south-southeast  to  Samara,  where  the 
hills  end  and  the  river  enters  on  the  great  alluvium. 
The  course  is  now  more  irregular.  Between  Samara 
and  Baghdad  a  considerable  bend  is  made  to  the  east; 
and,  after  the  Shat  el-Hie  is  thrown  off  in  lat.  32°  30', 
a  second  bend  is  made  to  the  north,  the  regular  south- 
easterly course  being  only  resimied  a  little  above  the 
32d  parallel,  from  which  point  the  Tigris  runs  in  a  tol- 
erably direct  line  to  its  junction  with  the  EiLphrates  at 
Kurnah.  The  length  of  the  whole  stream,  exclusive 
of  meanders,  is  reckoned  at  1146  miles.  It  can  be  de- 
scended on  rafts  during  the  flood  season  from  Diarbekr, 
which  is  only  150  miles  from  its  source;  and  it  has 
been  navigated  by  steamers  of  small  draught  nearlv  up 
to  Mosul.  From  Diarbekr  to  Samara  the  navigation 
is  much  impeded  by  rapids,  rocks,  and  shallows,  as 
well  as  by  artificial  bunds,  or  dams,  which  in  ancient 
times  were  thrown  across  the  streafti,  probably  for  pur- 
poses of  irrigation.  Below  Samara  there  are  no  ob- 
structions; the  river  is  deep,  with  a  bottom  of  soft 
mud,  the  stream  moderate,  and  tie  course  very  mean- 
dering. The  average  width  of  the  Tigris  in  this  part 
of  its  course  is  200  yards,  while  its  depth  is  very  con- 
siderable. 

Besides  the  three  head-streams  of  the  Tigris  which 
have  already  been  described,  the  river  receives,  along 
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its  middle  and  lower  course,  no  fewer  than  five  impor- 
tant tributaries.  These  are,  tlic  river  of  ZakUo,  or  East- 
ern Khabilr,  the  (Ireat  Zab  (Zab  Ah\),  the  Lesser  Zab 
(Zab  Asfal),  the  Adheni,  and  the  Diyaleh,  or  ancient 
(iyndes.  All  these  rivers  tiow  from  the  high  range  of 
Zagros,  whiili  shuts  in  the  Mesopotamiau  valley  on 
the  east,  and  is  able  to  sustain  so  large  a  number  of 
great  streams  from  its  inexhaustible  springs  and  abun- 
dant snows.  From  the  west  the  Tigris  obtains  no  trib- 
utary of  the  slighest  importance,  for  the  Tharlhar, 
which  is  said  to  have  once  reached  it,  now  ends  in  a 
salt  lake  a  little  below  Tekrit.  Its  volume,  however, 
is  continually  increasing  as  it  descends  in  consequence 
of  the  great  bulk  of  water  brought  into  it  from  the  east, 
particularly  by  the  Great  Zab  and  the  Diyaleh;  and 
in  its  lower  course  it  is  said  to  be  a  larger  stream  and 
to  carry  a  greater  body  than  the  Euphrates  (Chesney, 
Euphi-ates  Expedition,  i,  G2). 

'2.  The  Tigris,  like  the  Euphrates,  has  a  flood  sea- 
son. Early  in  the  month  of  March,  in  consequence  of 
the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  southern  flank  of  Ni- 
phates,  the  river  rises  rajjidly.  Its  breadth  gradually 
increases  at  Uiarbekr  from  100  or  120  to  250  yards. 
The  stream  is  swift  and  turbid.  The  rise  continues 
through  March  and  April,  reaching  its  full  height  gen- 
erally in  the  first  or  second  week  of  May.  At  this 
time  the  country  about  Baghdad  is  often  extensively 
flooded,  not,  however,  so  much  from  the  Tigris  as  from 
the  overflow  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is  here  poured 
into  the  eastern  stream  through  a  canal.  Farther  down 
the  river,  in  the  territory  of  the  Beni-Lam  Arabs,  be- 
tween the  32d  and  31st  parallels,  there  is  a  great  an- 
nual inundation  on  both  banks.  About  the  middle  of 
May  the  Tigris  begins  to  fall,  and  by  midsummer  it 
has  reached  its  natural  level.  In  October  and  Novem- 
ber there  is  another  rise  and  fall  in  consequence  of  the 
autumnal  rains;  but,  compared  with  the  spring  flood, 
tiiat  of  autumn  is  insignificant. 

Tiie  water  of  the  Tigris,  in  its  lower  course,  is  yel- 
lowish, and  is  regarded  as  unwholesome.  The  stream 
abounds  with  fish  of  many  kinds,  which  are  often  of  a 
large  size  (see  Tobit  vi,  11,  and  comp.  Strabo,  xi,  14,  8). 
Abundant  water-fowl  float  on  the  waters.  The  banks 
are  fringed  with  palm-trees  and  pomegranates,  or  clothed 
with  jungle  and  reeds,  the  haunt  of  the  wild  boar  and 
the  lion. 

3.  The  Tigris,  in  its  upper  course,  anciently  ran 
through  Armenia  and  Assyria.  Lower  down,  from  about 
the  point  where  it  enters  on  the  alluvial  plain,  it  sepa- 
rated lialjy Ionia  from  Susiana.  In  the  wars  between 
the  IJonians  and  the  Parthians  we  find  it  constituting 
for  a  short  time  (from  A.U.  114  to  117)  the  boundary- 
line  between  these  two  empires.  Otherwise  it  has 
scarcely  been  of  any  political  importance.  The  great 
chain  of  Zagros  is  the  main  natural  boundary  between 
Western  and  Central  Asia;  and  beyond  this  the  next 
defensible  line  is  the  Euphrates.  Historically  it  is 
found  that  either  the  central  jiower  pushes  itself  west- 
ward to  that  river,  or  the  jjower  ruling  the  west  ad- 
vances eastwanl  to  the  mountain  barrier. 

The  Tigris  is  at  present  better  fitted  for  purposes  of 
traffic  than  the  Euphrates  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon, p.  475) ;  but  in  ancient  times  it  docs  not  seem  to 
have  been  much  used  as  a  line  of  trade.  The  Assyri- 
ans probably  floated  down  it  the  timber  which  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  in  Amanus  and  Lebanon 
to  be  used  for  building  pur])oses  in  their  capital;  but 
the  general  line  of  connnunication  between  the  Jledi- 
terranean  and  the  Persian  (lulf  was  by  the  Euphrates. 
According  to  the  historians  of  Alexander  (Arrian,  E.rp. 
Alex,  vii,  7;  comp.  Strabo,  xv,  3,  4),  the  Persians  pur- 
jiosely  obstructed  tlie  navigation  of  the  Lower  Tigris  by 
a  series  of  dams  which  they  threw  across  from  bank  to 
bank  between  the  embouchure  and  the  city  of  Opis,  and 
such  tra<le  as  there  was  along  its  course  proceeded  b\' 
land  (Strabo,  ibid.).  It  is  probable  that  the  dams  were 
in  reality  made  for  another  purpose,  namely,  to  raise 


the  level  of  the  waters  for  the  sake  of  irrigation ;  but 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  also  the  effect  ascribed 
to  tliem,  unless  in  the  spring  flood-time,  when  they 
might  have  been  sliot  by  boats  descending  the  river. 
Tims  there  may  always  have  been  a  certain  amount  of 
tralHc  down  the  stream  ;  but  up  it  trade  would  scarcely 
have  been  practicable  at  any  time  farther  than  Samara 
or  Tekrit,  ou  account  of  the  natural  obstructions  and  of 
the  great  force  of  the  stream.  The  lower  part  of  the 
course  was  opened  by  Alexander  (Arrian,  vii,  7) ;  and 
Opis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Diyaleh,  became  thence- 
forth known  as  a  mart  (t^iTroptoi'),  from  which  the 
neighboring  districts  drew  the  merchandise  of  India 
and  Arabia  (Strabo,  xvi,  1,  9).  Seleucia,  too,  which 
grew  up  soon  after  Alexander,  derived,  no  doubt,  a  por- 
tion of  its  prosperity  from  the  facilities  for  trade  offered 
by  this  great  stream. — Smith. 

4.  The  most  important  notices  of  the  Tigris  to  be 
found  in  the  classical  writers  are  the  following:  Strabo, 
xi,  14,  8,  and  xvi,  1,  9-13;  Arrian,  Exped.  Alex,  vii,  7; 
Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  vi,  27.  See  also  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr. 
and  Rom.  Geog.  s.  v.  Among  modern  writers  may  be 
mentioned  hdiX axd,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  \>.A^-b\,A&A- 
476 ;  Loftus,  Ciuddiea  and  Susiana,  p.  3-8 ;  Jones,  in 
Transactions  of  the  Geog.  Soc.  of  Bombay,  vol.  ix :  Lynch, 
in  .fourn.  of  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  ix ;  Rawlinson,  Herodotus, 
i,  552, 553.     See  Euphrates. 

Tikkun  Sopherim  (ni^a'D  'j'p'^r),  or  Emen- 
dations of  the  Scribes,  refer  to  eighteen  alterations  which 
the  scribes  decreed  should  be  introduced  into  the  text, 
in  order  to  remove  anthropomorphisms  and  other  in- 
delicate expressions.  These  eighteen  emendations,  or 
■|"'ii"a  n  "',  are  as  follows,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible : 

1.  Gen.  xviii,  22,  where,  for  the  original  reading,  niiT'l 
nm^X  "^Ssb  "T23r  "^Din",  "and  Jehovab.s««.s?uorf  before 
Abrah;un,"  is  now  substituted,  by  the  decree  of  the  sciibes 
-Tikkun  Sopherim,  7\^T\-^  "'isb  TQIS?  13Ti:)  Cm^NI, 
"and  Abraham  still  stood  before  Jehovah,"  because  it  ap- 
peared offensive  to  say  that  the  Deity  stood  before  Abra- 
ham. 

2.  Numb,  xi,  15,  where  Moses  addresses  God,  "Kill  me, 
I  pray  thee  .  .  .  that  I  may  not  see  th[i  evil"  (TiPSI^), 
i.  e.  the  punishment  wherewith  thou  visitest  Israel,  is  al- 
tered to  "that  I  may  not  see  my  evil"  ("rj'"'3),  because 
it  might  seem  as  if  evil  were  ascribed  to  the  Deity. 

3.  4.  Numb,  xii,  \2,  where  the  original  reading,  "  Let  her 
not  be  as  one  dead  who  proceeded  from  the  womb  of  our 
motlier  (IS^^X),  and  half  of  otcr  flesh  OSTiT 3)  be  con- 
sumed," is  changed  to  "  Let  her  not  be  as  one  dead-born, 
tohirh  lohen  it  proceeds  from  the  womb  odts  mother  0T2S<) 
has  h;\]l o{ its  flesh  (1~w3)  consumed." 

5.  1  Sam.  iii,  13,  where  the  original,  "  for  his  sons  cursed 
God"  (D^nPX)— the  Sept.  has  it  still  ee.ii'— is  altered  to 
"  f(M'  his  sous  cursed  themselves"  (DHS),  because  it  was 
too  offensive  to  sny  that  Eli's  sons  cursed  God  without 
being  reprimanded  by  their  father. 

6.  2  Sara,  xvi,  12,  where  "tortZ  God  see  with  his  eye"  {^i'^'SZ) 
is  made  to  read  '^icill  God  look  at  my  affliction"  (''^^S'2). 
The  Seventy  probably  read  i^il'S,  for  they  translate  in  rtj 

raTTGii/utcrei  isov. 

1.  1  Kings  xii,  16,  where  "  to  his  God  (T^n^xb),  O  Israel 
.  .  .  and  Israel  went  to  their  God"  (TTl?XP)  is  civen  "to 
your  tents  ("ji^nxb)  .  .  .  to  their  tents"  (Vbrixb),  be- 
cause the  separation  of  Israel  from  the  house  of  David 
was  regarded  as  a  necessary  transition  to  idolatry ;  it  was 
looked  upon  as  leaving  God  and  the  sanctuary  for  the 
worship  of  idolatry  in  tents. 

8.  2  Chron.  x,  16  concerns  the  parallel  passage,  which  is 
similarly  altered  for  the  same  reason. 

9.  Jer.  ii,  11,  where  "my  glory"  ("^TlSD)  reads  "their 
glory"  ("mzS),  because  it  was  too  offensive  to  say  that 
God's  glory  was  changed  for  an  idol. 

10.  Ezck.  viii,  17, where  "my  nose" (^SX)  is  changed  into 
"  their  nose"  (GEX). 
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11.  Hos.  iv,  7,  where  the  same  change  is  made  as  in  9. 

12.  Hab.  i,  12,  where  "  thou  diest  not"  (nTjH  KS)  is  con- 
verted into  "we  shall  not  die"  (PI  ^3  NP). 

13.  Zecli.  ii,  12,  where  "rrmic  eye"  pD''")  is  varied  by 
"  /iis  eye"  (13'^"),  to  avoid  too  gross  an  anthropomorphism. 

14.  ^Mal.  i,  13,  where  "yon  malie  vie"  (TIIN)  is  changed 
to  "yon  malie  it"  (imX) ;  reason  as  in  13. 

15.  Psa.  cvi,  20,  where  the  same  alteration  is  made  as  in 
9  and  11. 

16.  Job  vii,  20,  where  '^a  burden  to  thee"  (""^PS')  is 
changed  to  "  to  myself"  C7").  That  "J"'?"  was  the  orig- 
inal reading  we  see  also  from  the  Sepi.  ei/xi  di  twi  aoi  <i>op- 

17.  Job  xxxii,  3,  where  "they  condemned  God"  (tlX 
C'Tlbx)  is  altered  to  they  "condemned  ./(>6"(jT^X  PN). 

18.  Lam.  iii,  19,  where  ^^and  thy  soul  will  mourn  over  me" 
(~i"i'E3  '^"j'  n^\rn)  reaAs'^  ami  ynysoul  is  humbled  ^vith- 
in  me"  (^^23  ''hv  n^lLTll),  because  of  the  remarlc  that 
God  will  mourn. 

These  eighteen  decrees  of  the  Soj^herim  are  enumer- 
ated in  the  Massora  Mar/na  on  Numb,  i,  1,  and  on  Psa. 
cvi,  'M ;  they  are  also  given  in  the  book  Ocltlah  ve-Och- 
hih,  p.  37,  113  (ed.  FrensdorfF,  Hanover,  1864).  Tlie 
whole  question  on  these  Tikkun  tSopherini  is  discussed 
by  I'insker  in  Kherem  Chemed,  ix,  53  sq.  (Berlin,  18.30); 
Vxe.\ge.r,Urschrift  mid  Ueherselzunc/en  der  Bibel,  p.  308  sq. 
(Breslau,  1857)  ;  Wedell,  De  ICniendationibus  a  Sop/ierim 
ill  Libris  Sua  is  Veteris  Testamenti  Propositis  (Vratisla- 
viie,  18G9).     See  Oclaii.     (B.  P.) 

Tik'vah  (Heb,  Tikvah',  Wprt,  a  cord  [as  in  Josh, 
ii,  18, 21],  or  hope  [as  often]),  the  name  of  two  Israelites. 

1.  (Sept.  QtKKovk  V.  r.  Hekovov  ;  Vulg.  Thecua.)  The 
son  of  Harhas  and  father  of  Shallum,  which  last  was  the 
husband  of  the  prophetess  Huldah  (2  Kings  xxii,  14). 
B.C.  ante  632.  He  is  elsewhere  (2  (Jhron.  xxxiv,  22) 
called  TiKVATH  (q.  v.). 

2.  (Sept.  QtKovf  V.  r.  0£Kwg  ;  Vulg.  Thecue.)  The  fa- 
ther of  Jahaziah,  which  latter  was  one  of  the  "rulers" 
apjiointed  to  carry  out  the  divorce  of  the  Gentile  wives 
alter  the  Captivity  (Ezra  x,  15).     B.C.  458. 

Tik'vath  (Heb.  text  Toka'hath,  rnj^'lpl,  marg. 
Tokhath',  T.t^'pT),  assemblaf/e  [Gescn.],  or  Jirmness 
[Flirst] ;  Sept.  B«koi)«j  v.  r.  BtKiot  and  KaSiovaX ;  Vulg. 
Thccuath),  the  father  of  Shallum  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  22) ; 
elsewhere  (2  Kings  xxii,  14)  called  Tikvau  (q.  v.). 

Til.     See  Van  Til. 

Tile  (m'zbi  lehendh,  so  called  from  the  whitish  clay), 
a  brick  (Ezek.  iv,  1),  as  elsewhere  rendered.  See  Bkick  ; 
Tiling.  The  above  passage  illustrates  the  use  of  baked 
clay  for  the  delineation  of  figures  and  written  characters 
among  the  ancient  nations,  especially  the  Egyptians, 
Assyrians,  and  Babylonians.  Not  only  were  ordinary 
building  bricks  stamped  with  tlie  name  of  the  founder 
of  the  edifice,  as  well  as  with  other  devices,  but  clay  (or 

1 

2 


stone)  "cylinders,"  as 
they  are  now  called, 
covered  with  the  most 
minute  writing,  were 
dejjosited  in  tlie  cor- 
ners of  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  buildings, 
giving  the  history  of 
the  kings  who  erect- 
ed the  palaces.  See 
NiNKVEii.  But  the 
most  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  prophet's 
delineatures  is  atford- 
ed  by  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  whole  libra- 
ries of  Assyrian  liter- 
ature in  the  form  of 
small  inscribed  tablets 
of  clay,  which  contain 
writing  and  pictorial 
representations  of  the 
most  interesting  char- 
acter. When  the  clay 
was  in  a  soft,  iiaoist 


Assyrian  Clay  Tablet. 


Ancient  Bricks.    (From  the  British  Museum.) 

1.  Egyptian  briclc  of  sun-dried  clay  and  straw,  stamped  with  the  prmno- 
nien  of  Thnthmes  111,  eifc'hteentlj  dynasty.  2.  Babylonian  inscribed 
brick,  unbailed. 


State,  in  its  mould  or  frame,  the  characters  were  put  upon 
it,  perhaps  in  some  instances  by  a  stamp,  but  usually  by 
means  of  a  sharp-edged  bronze  style  about  a  foot  long, 
each  character  being  traced  separately  by  hand,  as  we  use 
a  pen.  After  the  completion  of  the  writing  or  pictures, 
the  clay  was  baked,  and  such  was  the  jierlection  of  the 
manufacture  that  many  of  these  articles  have  been  pre- 
served from  decav'  i'or  three  thousand  years.  They  vary 
in  color,  owing,  as  some  suppose,  to  the  varying  length 
of  time  they  were  in  the  kiln,  while  others  think  that 
some  coloring  matter  must  have  been  mixed  with  the 
clay.  They  are  bright  brown,  pale  yellow,  pink,  red. 
and  a  very  dark  tint  nearly  black,  l^sually  the  cylin- 
ders found  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  the  tablets  a  light 
red  or  pink.  Some  of  them  are  unglazed,  and  oth- 
ers are  coated  with  a  hard  white  enamel.  It  is  from 
these  long-lost  records  that  such  details  are  in  process 
of  decipherment  as  are  given  in  Smith's  Chakhetii) 
Account  of  Genesis,  and  other  works  of  recent  Assyri- 
ology. 

TILE,  IN  ArchitilCture,  is  a  thin  plate  of  baked 
clay  used  to  cover  roofs.  In  England  there  are  but 
two  kinds  of  tiles  in  ordinary  use,  plain  tiles  and  pan- 
tiles. The  former  of  these,  whicli  are  by  far  the  com- 
monest, are  perfectly  flat;  the  latter  are  curved,  so  that 
when  laid  upon  a  roof  each  tile  overlaps  the  edge  of 
the  next  to  it  and  protects  the  joint  from  the  wet. 


Pan-tiles. 

The  Romans  used  flat  tiles  turned  up  at  the  edges,  with 
a  row  of  invei;ted,  semi-cylindrical  ones  over  the  joint 
to  keep  out  the  wet.  In  the  Middle  Ages  tiles  were  ex- 
tensively employed  in  England  for  covering  buildings, 
though  they  .seem  always  to  have  been  considered  an 
inferior  material  to  lead.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
but  flat,  plain  tiles,  with  such  others  as  were  requisite 
for  the  ridges,  hips,  and  valleys,  were  used.  The  ridge- 
tiles,  or  crest,  ((.irmerly  also  called  roof-tiles,  were  some- 
times made  ornamentaU  It  is  not  iniusual  to  find  the 
backs  of  fireplaces  formed  of  tiles,  and  in  such  situa- 
tions they  are  sonie- 
/-y  ^->  y——y—      ifx-     times  laid   in    her- 

/  '  "^  /  -'——=^^Sk  ring-bone  courses, 
as  in  the  great  hall, 
Kenilworth:  most 
of  the  fireplaces  in 

a.  Roof-tiles.    6.  C.est-tiles.   c.  Pan-  ^"'^'^'^  C^*^^''''  S"«- 
tiles.  sex,  are  constructed 
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Koiiiau  Tiles,  VV'heulley,  Oxfoi'dshiie. 

ill  til  is  manner,  and  the  oven  by  the  side  of  the  larger 
li replace  in  the  hall  is  also  built  of  tiles. 

Glazed  decorative  tiles  were  anciently  much  used 
for  paving  sacred  edifices.  They  are  sometimes  call- 
ed Norman  tiles,  possibly  from  the  supposition  that 
they  were  originally  made  in  Normandy;  and,  consid- 
ering the  age  and  variety  of  specimens  that  exist  in 
Northern  I'Vancc,  this  idea  may  not  be  wholly  errone- 
ous. It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  any  tiles  have 
been  discovered  in  England  that  present  the  features 
of  the  Norman  style  of  architectural  decoration,  the 
most  ancient  being  apparently  of  the  loth  century. 
'I'lie  name  of  encaustic  has  also  been  given  to  these 
liles,  and  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  were  it  not  ap- 
plied already  to  denote  an  aniiiiue  process  uf  art  of  a 
liorfi'ctly  different  nature;  whereas  a  method  wholly 
ilistinct,  and  peculiar  to  the  glazed  tiles  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  commonly  adopted  in  Northern  Europe.  The 
jirocess  of  manufacture  which,  as  it  is  supposed,  was 
most  commonly  emphn-ed  may  be  thus  described:  The 
I  hill  sipiares  of  well-compacted  clay  having  been  fash- 
ioned, anil  probably  dried  in  the  sun  to  the  requisite  de- 
gree, their  ordinary  dimension  being  from  four  to  six 
inches,  with  a  thickness  of  one  inch,  a  stamp  which 
bore  a  design  in  relief  was  impressed  upon  them,  so  as 
10  leave  the  ornamental  pattern  in  cavetto.  Into  the 
iioUows  thus  left  on  the  face  of  the  tile  clay  of  another 
color,  most  commonly  white,  or  pipe-clay,  was  then  in- 
1  lid  or  impressed.  Nothing  remained  except  to  give  a 
richer  effect,  and,  at  the  same  time,  insure  the  perma- 
nence of  the  work  hv  coverini!-  the  whole  in  the  furnace 


Westleigh,  Devon. 

with  a  thin  surfiice  of  metallic  glaze,  which,  being  of  a 
slightly  yellow  color,  tinged  the  white  clay  beneath  it, 
and  imparted  to  the  red  a  more  full  and  rich  tone  of 
color.  In  the  success  of  this  simple  operation' much 
depended  ujmmi  this,  that  the  quality  of  the  two  kinds 
of  clay  that  were  used  should  be  as  nearly  similar  as 
possible,  or  else,  if  the  white  was  liable  to  shrink  in  the 
furnace  more  than  the  red,  the  whole  v/ork  would  be 
full  of  cracks;  in  the  other  case,  the  design  would  bulge 
and  be  thrown  upward — imperfections,  of  which  exam- 
ples are  not  wanting.  To  facilitate  the  equal  drying 
of  the  tile,  deep  scorings  or  hollows  were  sometimes 
made  on  the  reverse,  and  by  this  means,  when  laid  in 
cement,  the  pavement  was  more  firmly  held  together. 
<  )ccasionally.  either  from  the  deficiency  of  white  clay 
of  good  quality,  or  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  variety,  glazed 
liles  occur  which  have  the  ilcsign  left  hollow,"  and  not 
filled  in,  according  to  the  usual  process,  with  clay  of  a 
different  color.  A  careful  examination,  however,  of  the 
disposition  of  the  ornament  will  frequently  show  that 
the  original  intention  was  to  fill  these  cavities,  as  in 
other  specimens;  but  instances  also  present  themselves 
where  the  ornamental  design  evidently  was  intended 
to  remain  in  relief,  the  field,  and  not  the  pattern,  being 
found  in  curctto.  It  must  be  observed  that  instances 
are  very  frequent  where,  the  protecting  glaze  having 


been  worn  away,  the  white  clay,  which  is  of  a  less 
compact  quality  than  the  red,  has  fallen  out  and 
left  the  design  hollow,  so  that  an  impression  or  rub- 
bing may  readily  be  taken.  It  appears  probable 
that  the  origin  of  the  fabrication  (;f  decorative  pave- 
ments by  the  process  which  has  been  described  is 
to  be  sought  ill  the  mediivval  imitations  of  the  Ro- 
man mosaic-work  by  moans  of  colored  substances 
inlaid  upon  stone  or  marble.  Of  this  kind  of  mar- 
quetry in  stone,  few  examples  have  escaped  the  injuries 
of  time;  specimens  may  be  seen  on  the  eastern  siile  of 
the  altar-screen  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  at  the  ab- 
bey church  of  St.  Denis  and  the  catlictlral  of  St.  Omer. 


Canterbury  Cathedral. 


Among  the  earliest  specimens  of  glazed  tiles  may  be 
mentioned  the  pavement  discovered  in  the  ruined  pri- 
ory church  at  Castle  Acre,  Norfolk,  a  portion  of  which 
is  in  the  British  Museum.  These  tiles  are  ornamented 
with  scutcheons  of  arms,  and  on  some  appears  the  name 
"Thomas:"  they  are  coarsely  executed,  the  cavities  are 
left,  and  not  filled  in  with  any  clay  of  different  color. 

A  profusion  of  good  examples  still  exists  of  single 
tiles,  and  sets  of  four,  nine,  sixteen,  or  a  greater  num- 
ber of  tiles,  forming  by  their  combination  a  complete 
design,  and  presenting,  for  the  most  part  the  charac- 
teristic style  of  ornament  which  was  in  vogue  at  each 
successive  period ,  but  examples  of  general  arrange- 
ment are  very  rare  and  imperfect.  To  this  deficiency 
of  authorities  it  seems  to  be  due  that  modern  imitations 
of  these  ancient  pavements  have  generally  proved  un- 
satisfactory in  the  resemblance  which  they  present  to 


Pavement  from  St,  Paul's  iu  Worms. 
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oil-cloth  or  carpeting;  and  the  intention  of  producing 
richness  of  eifect  by  carrying  the  ornamental  design 
throughout  the  pavement  without  any  intervening 
spaces  has  been  wholly  frustrated.  SufKcient  care  has 
not  been  given  to  ascertain  the  ancient  system  of  ar- 
rangement: it  is,  however,  certain  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  plain  tiles,  black,  white,  or  red,  were  introduced, 
and  served  to  divide  the  various  portions  which  com- 
]iosed  the  general  design.  Plain  diagonal  bands,  for 
instance,  arranged  fretwise  intervened  between  the  com- 
partments, or  panels,  of  tiles  ornamented  with  designs; 
the  plain  and  the  decorated  quarries  were  laid  alter- 
nately, or  in  some  instances  longitudinal  bands  were 
introduced  in  order  to  break  that  continuity  of  orna- 
TTient  which,  being  uniformly  spread  over  a  large  sur- 
face, as  in  some  modern  pavements,  produces  a  confused 
rather  than  a  rich  effect.  It  has  been  supposed,  with 
much  probability,  that  the  more  elaborate  pavements 
were  reserved  for  the  decoration  of  the  choir,  the  chan- 
cel, or  immediate  vicinity  of  an  altar,  while  in  the 


Woodperry,  Oxfordshire, 

aisles  or  other  parts  of  the  church  more  simple  pave- 
ments of  plain  tiles,  black,  white,  or  red,  were  usuallv 
employed.  It  may  also  deserve  notice  that  in  almost 
every  instance  when  the  ornamented  tiles  have  been 
accidentally  discovered  or  dug  up  on  the  site  of  a  castle 
or  mansion  there  has  been  reason  to  suppose  a  conse- 
crated fabric  had  there  existed,  or  that  the  tiles  had 


belonged  to  that  portion 
of  the  structure  which 
liad  been  devoted  to  re- 
ligious services.  We  of- 
ten meet  with  the  item 
"Flanders  tiles"  in 
building-aCcounts  of  cas- 
tles, but  these  were  for 
the  fireplace  only.  The 
lower  rooms  were  usual- 
ly "  earthed,"  the  upper 
rooms  boarded.  — I'arker, 
Gloss,  of  A  rchUect.  s.  v. 
Most  of  the  tiles  in 
England  were  made  in 
5  the  county  of  Worces- 
ter. Examples  may  be 
found  in  almost  every 
|)arish  church.  Occa- 
sionally the  patterns 
were  alternately  raised 
and  sunk,  so  that  the 
surface  of  the  tiles  was 
irregular.  Examples 
<if  this  sort  were  foimd 
;i  at  St.  Albans  Abbey, 
and  have  been  recent- 
ly reproiluced,  and  laid 
liefore  the  high -altar. 
From  the  13th  century 
to  the  IGth  encaustic 
tiles  were  commonly 
used  for  the  floors  of 
churches  and  religious 
houses.  Tiles  have 
been  used  for  wall-dec- 
oration,  and  for  the 
adornment  of  tombs  on  the  Continent;  and  this  custom 
has  likewise  been  restored  in  England.  Since  the  man- 
ufacture of  tiles  has  been  carried  out  so  efficiently  in 
Worcestershire,  their  use  has  been  common  for  all  re- 
stored churches  in  that  county.  Modern  specimens  in 
some  cases  are  remarkably  hue,  though  sometimes  want- 
ing in  that  grace  and  character  which  were  so  remarka- 
ble in  the  old  examples. — Lee,  Gloss,  of  Lkurg.  Terms. 
s.  v. ;  Walcott,  Sac.  A  rcha'ol.  s.  v. 

Tilenus,  Daniel,  a  learned  French  divine,  was 
born  at  Goldberg,  in  Silesia,  Feb.  4,  1563,  and,  going 
to  France  about  1590,  was  naturalized  by  Henry  IV. 
First  distinguishing  himself  as  an  opponent  of  the  ten- 
ets of  Arminianism,  he  afterwards  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  the  Remonstrants.  His  principal  controversy  was 
with  Peter  Du  Moulin,  which  was  carried  on  with  so 
much  zeal  that  their  friends,  among  whom  was  James 
1  of  England,  interposed  to  reconcile  them.  Tilenus 
had,  before  this,  been  appointed  by  Jlarechal  de  Bouil- 
lon professor  at  the  College  of  Sedan,  but,  about  1G19  or 
1620,  was  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  his  sentiments. 
He  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  on  his  pro|)erty. 
He  afterwards  had  a  personal  controversy  with  John 
Cameron,  divinity  professor  at  Saumur,  concerning  grace 
and  free-will,  wliich  lasted  five  days.  An  account  of 
this  was  published  under  the  title  of  CoUatio  inter  Tile- 
num  et  Cameronem,  etc.  Some  time  after,  Tilenus  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Scotch  nation,  disapproving  of 
the  Presbyterian  and  commending  the  Episcopal  form 
of  the  Reformed  Church  as  established  in  England. 
This  greatly  pleased  king  .James,  who  invited  Tilenus 
to  England,  and  offered  him  a  pension.  Tilenus  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  returned  to  France  in  order  to  set- 
tle his  affairs,  but,  becoming  obnoxious  to  the  people  of 
(ireat  Britain,  he  never  returned.  He  died  in  Paris, 
Aug.  1,  1633.  His  latter  days  were  spent  in  defend- 
ing the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  and  he  wrote  sev- 
eral books,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  in  Brandt's  Hisf. 
of  the  Reformation  and  Quick's  Si/nofticon.  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Xour.  Biixj.  Generale,  s.  v. 
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Til'gath-pilne'ser  (1  Chron.  v,  6,  26 ;  2  Chron.  j 
xxviii,  ■_'(•).     Sue  Tiglath-pileskii. 

Tiling  ((Cfp«/iioc,  polte?!/ - wmr,  hence  a  roof  tile; 
conip.  Xeiiopli.  Mem.  iii,  1,  7).  The  reiuieriiig  of  the 
A.  V.  at  Luke  v,  19,  "  through  the  tiHiig"  {Sid  rwv  ki- 
pauioi'),  occasions  difficulty  when  we  remember  that 
liouses  in  I'alcstine  are  not  covered  with  tiles,  as  they 
frequently  are  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Western  countries. 
I  Ionic  many  have  suggested  that  Luke,  being  a  native 
probably  of  Antioch,  used  the  word  ''tile'Mn  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  roof-material  (Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  iii,  4; 
.lerome.  Prol.  to  Com.  on  Sf.  Muttheiv,  vii,  4;  Conybeare 
and  Ilowson,  St.  Paul,  i,  oG7).  As  to  the  particular 
|)art  or  substance  thus  "  broken  up,"  most  interpreters 
liave  thought  that  it  was  tlie  layer  of  sticks,  brush,  and 
hard-rolled  clay  which  constitutes  the  ordinary  flat  roof 
of  an  Oriental  house  (Arundell,  7'rui:  in  A.'iia  Minor,  i, 
171;  Kussell,  .1  /ejypo,  i,  35),  which  Dr.  Thomson  says  he 
has  often  seen  thus  removed  for  letting  down  grain, 
straw,  or  other  articles  {Land  and  Book,  ii,  7).  But  this 
operation  would  have  raised  an  intolerable  dust,  such  as 
to  drive  the  audience  entirely  away.  Some  suppose, 
therefore,  that  it  was  merely  the  scuttle  through  which 
the  ))aralytic  was  lowered  (Lightfoot,  llorte  llehraicw, 
ad  loc. ),  an  explanation  that  scarcely  meets  the  terms 
of  the  narrative.  It  probably  was  the  awning  (Shaw, 
TnireL;  p.  21 1)  or  rather  board  or  leafy  screen  over  the 
gallery  or  interior  veranda  (Kitto,  Daily  Bible.  Ilhtst, 
ad  loc),  which  was  easily  removed  and  as  easily  re- 
jilaced.     See  House. 

Tillage  (prop.  JTTizy,  aboddk,  1  Chron.  xxvii,  26; 
Neh.  X,  37,  work;  i.  e.  "  service"  or  "  bondage,"  as  else- 
where rendered;  so  occasionally  "in",  to  "till,"  "  till- 
eth,"  "tiller,"  etc.,  lit.  worker;  but  1^3,  nir,  Prov.  xiii, 
23,  means  Jidloiu  ground,  as  elsewhere  rendered).  See 
Aguicultuke. 

Tillemont,  Louis  Sebastien  Le  Nain  pe,  a 
French  divine  and  scholar,  was  born  in  Paris,  Nov.  30, 
11)37,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  years  entered  the  famous 
seminary  of  Port-Koyal.  lie  soon  manifested  great  pro- 
ficiency in  the  study  of  history,  and  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen began  to  read  the  fathers,  the  lives  of  the  apostles, 
and  their  successors  in  the  primitive  Church,  and  drew 
up  for  himself  an  accoimt  of  early  ecclesiastical  history, 
in  the  manner  of  Usher's  A  muds.  When  twenty-three, 
he  entered  the  Episcopal  seminary  at  Beauvais,  where 
he  remained  three  or  four  years,  and  then  went  to  reside 
with  Godefroi  Ilermant,  a  canon  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Beauvais,  with  whom  he  remained  five  or  six  years. 
He  then  returned  to  Paris,  and,  after  receiving  the  oth- 
er orders  of  the  Cluirch,  was  ordained  priest  in  1G7G, 
and  settled  at  Tillemont,  whence  he  took  his  name. 
About  this  time  he  was  employed,  along  with  M.  de 
Sacy,  on  a  Life  of  St.  Louis,  and  two  years  after  trav- 
elled in  Flanders  and  Holland.  Keturning,  he  contin- 
ued his  studies,  and  in  1690  began  to  publish  his  His- 
tory of  the  Emperors.  To  a  comjdete  knowledge  of 
ecclesiastical  history  he  joined  an  exemplary  humility 
and  regularity  of  conduct ;  and,  regardless  of  dignities, 
wished  for  nothing  but  retirement.  The  practicing  of 
watchings  anil  austerities  brought  upon  him  a  disease, 
of  which  he  died  Jan.  10,  1098.  He  published,  Lives 
of  the  Emperors  (1690-1701,  5  vols.  Ato):—Memoires 
pour  seri-ir  a  VHistoire  Ecclesiastique  des  six  premiers 
Siecles,  etc.  (1693,  IG  vols.  4to)  :  — and  supplied  ma- 
terials for  several  works  published  by  others :  Life  of 
St.  Louis,  begun  by  De  Sacy  and  finished  and  pidjlished 
by  La  Chaise ;  Lives  of  St.  A  thanasius  and  St.  Basil, 
by  G.  Hcrmant;  Lives  of  Tertullian  and  Orvjen,  by 
Forse,  under  the  name  of  La  Jlothe.  He  left  in  MS.  "a 
Memoir  concerning  \Villi<nn  de  Saint-A  mour,  and  the  Dis- 
putes between  the  Ihiminicans  and  the  University: — IJfe 
of  Isabella,  sister  of  St.  Louis: — Remarks  on  the  Bi-evia- 
ries  of  Mans  and  Paris : — A  Legem]  for  the  Breviary  of 
Evreux: — and  Bistoiy  of  the  Sicilian  Kings  ofAnJou. 


Tillemont,  Pierre  Le  Nain  de,  brother  of  tin; 
preceding,  was  born  in  Paris,  March  25,  1640.  Having 
chosen  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  he  entered  at  St.Vic- 
tor,  Paris;  but  retired  to  La  Trappe  in  16G8,  being  en- 
amoured with  the  austerities  of  that  order.  He  was  for 
a  long  time  subprior,  and  died  there  in  1713.  His  works 
are,  Essaide  rilisioire de I'Ordre de  Citeuux  (9  vols.  12mo): 
— Homilies  sur  .Jeremie  (2  vols.  8vo),  a  French  transla- 
tion of  St.  Dorotheus  : — Relation  de  la  Vie  et  de  la  Mori 
de  Plusieurs  Religieux  de  la  Trappe  (6  vols.  12mo),  etc. 

Tillet,  Jean  du,  a  French  prelate,  was  born  in  Paris 
about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century;  and  by  the 
influence  of  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Brussiere  (himself  a 
learned  historiographer),  he  became  prothonotary  of  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  rewarded  him  with  the  bish- 
opric of  Saint-Brienc  in  1553.  The  following  year  he 
exchanged  this  see  for  that  of  ^Nleaux.  He  died  at  Paris, 
Nov.  19,  1570.  He  was  the  author  of  many  works  on 
French  Church  history,  for  which  see  Hocfer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  (jencrale,  s.  v. 

Tillinghast,  Niciioi>as  Power,  an  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, was  born  in  Providence,  \\.  I.,  March  3,  1817. 
He  was  fitted  for  college  chiefly  by  Sir.  (afterwards 
Prof.)  G.  W.  Keely,  of  Waterville  College,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1837.  On 
leaving  college,  he  went  to  Society  Hill,  S.  C,  where  he 
spent  two  years  in  superintending  the  education  of  a 
nephew  (1837-39).  The  next  three  years  (1839-42),  he 
pursued  his  theological  studies  at  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  was  ordained  deacon  and 
presbyter  in  the  same  year  (1842)  by  bishop  ]\Ieade,  and 
became  assistant  minister  of  the  Monumental  Church, 
in  Richmond,  Va.  He  remained  here  but  a  short  time, 
being  called  to  the  rectorship  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
at  Society  Hill,  where  he  continued  liis  most  accepta- 
ble services  for  two  years.  Failing  health  led  him  to 
resign,  and  he  went  abroad,  spending  eighteen  months 
in  Europe.  After  his  return,  he  did  not  settle  for  two 
or  three  years,  but  supplied  pulpits  in  AVashington, 
Marblehead  (Mass.),  and  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1848 
became  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  in  (ieorgetown,  D.  C. 
where  he  had  a  happy  and  useful  ministry  for  nearly 
twenty  years  (1848-67).  A  severe  injury  which  he  sus- 
tained in  Groton,  Coim.,  which  made  necessary  the  am- 
putation of  a  limb,  so  atfected  his  health  that  he  was 
unable  again  to  settle  as  a  minister,  although  he  offi- 
ciated as  a  teinporary  supplj^  as  occasion  offered.  In 
the  seclusion  of  his  stud}'  he  spent  much  tiine  engaged 
in  congenial  studies.  He  made  a  translation  of  a  large 
part  of  Cicero's  De  Officiis,  and  also  translated  from  the 
German  some  things  in  which  he  was  interested.  He 
died  near  Philadelphia,  Aug.  7, 1869.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Tillotson,  John,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
born  at  Sowerby,  Yorkshire,  in  October,  1G30.  He  en- 
tered Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  April  23,  1647,  and,  grad- 
uating in  1650,  was  made  a  fellow  in  1651.  He  left  col- 
lege in  1G56,  and  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  Edmund 
Prideaux,  Cromwell's  attorney-general.  Ileceiving  his 
first  impression  among  the  Puritans,  he  was  led  to  con- 
formity by  the  works  of  Chillingworth  and  the  influence 
of  scholars  with  whom  he  had  become  intimate.  He 
submitted  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662,  and  became 
curate  of  Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire.  He  was  chosen 
(Dec.  16)  minister  of  St.  Mary's,  Aldermanbury;  but,  de- 
clining this,  was  presented,  in  June,  1663,  to  the  rectory 
of  Kiddington,  Suffolk.  His  residence  there  was  short, 
he  being  made  preacher  of  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
on  the  2Gth  of  the  same  month.  In  1664  he  was  appoint- 
ed Tuesday  lecturer  at  St.  Lawrence's,  in  the  Jewry,  and 
was  now  recognised  as  a  distinginshed  preacher.  He  re- 
ceived his  degree  of  D.D.  in  1666,  and  in  1668  preached 
the  sermon  at  the  consecration  of  A\'ilkins  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Chester,  In  1670  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of 
Canterbury,  in  1672  was  advanced  to  a  deanery  of  that 
('hurch,  and  in  1673  was  preferred  to  a  prebend  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul.     When  a  declaration  of  liberty  of 
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conscience  was  published  in  1672,  with  a  view  to  in- 
dulge the  papists,  Tillotson  and  the  clergy  were  iliiected 
by  their  bishops  to  preach  against  popery;  and  when 
archbishop  Sheldon  advised  with  the  clergy  as  to  what 
reply  he  should  make  to  the  king  if  his  majesty  shoidd 
disapprove  their  course,  Dr.  Tillotson  suggested  this  an- 
swer: "Since  his  majesty  professed  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, it  would  be  a  thing  without  precedent  that  he 
shoidd  forbid  his  clergy  preaching  in  defence  of  it."  On 
April  2, 1680,  he  preached  before  the  king,  at  Whitehall, 
a  sermon  on  Josh,  xxiv,  15,  in  which  he  expressed  a 
sentiment  of  intolerance  that  exposed  him  to  heavy 
censure.  He  was  afterwards  admitted  into  a  high  de- 
gree of  confidence  with  king  William  and  queen  Mary; 
was  appointed  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  king,  March  27, 
1689;  and  was  authorized,  in  August, by  the  chapter  of  his 
cathedral,  to  exercise  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction  over  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  Sancroft  having  been  suspended 
for  refusing  the  new  oath.  His  ambition  had  never  ex- 
tended further  than  to  desire  the  exchange  of  his  dean- 
ery of  Canterbury  for  that  of  St.  Paul's,  which  was  grant- 
ed him  in  September.  The  king,  however,  nominated 
him  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  April  23,  1691, 
and  he  was  consecrated  (^lay  31)  in  Bow  Church.  The 
rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  laboring  for  the  good  of  the 
Church  and  the  reformation  of  all  abuses  among  the 
clergy.  He  died  Nov.  24,  1694.  He  published,  The 
Rule  of  Faith  (1666,  8vo),  and  several  volumes  of  Ser- 
mons. A  collective  edition  of  his  works,  254  Sermons, 
Rule  of  Faith,  and  Prayers,  composed  for  bis  use,  etc., 
was  published  in  1707  (3  vols.  fob).  There  have  been 
later  editions  both  of  his  complete  works  and  of  selec- 
tions therefrom.  His  Works,  with  Life  by  Thomas 
Birch,  D.D.,  were  published  by  Ravenet  (1752,  3  vols, 
fob).  See  Chalmers,  Bioe;.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Ti'loil  (Heb.  marg.  Tilon',  'C^'^t);  text,  Tulon', 
*l"t!!in,  yZ/i  [Simonis]  or  scorn  [Gesenins]  ;  Sept.  Qikiov 
V.  r.  'Jj'aj/;  Vulg.  Thilon),  the  last  named  of  the  four 
"sons"  of  Shimon,  a  descendant  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv, 
20).     B.C.  perhaps  cir.  1618. 

Tilton,  Albert  Freeman,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  in  Deertield,  N.  H.,  Oct.  15,  1809.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Waterville  College  in  the  class  of  1835.  He 
taught  the  next  two  years,  first,  in  Townshend,  Vt., 
where  he  was  the  principal  of  an  academy  in  that  place, 
and  then  in  Boone  County,  Ky.  For  four  years  (1837- 
41)  be  was  the  principal  of  a  Baptist  institution  in 
Franklin,  Ind.,  which  became  Franklin  College  in  1844. 
lu  1841  he  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  at  Franklin, 
and  preached  in  two  or  three  places  in  Indiana.  He 
was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  West  Waterville 
for  two  years  (1844-46),  and  for  the  next  three  years  he 
supplied  two  or  three  churches.  In  1849  he  returned  to 
Franklin,  Ind.,  where  he  died  Sept.  26,  1850.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Tilton,  Harvey,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in 
Charlton,  Mass.,  Nov.  22,  1792.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Amherst  College  in  the  class  of  1826,  and  of  the  Newton 
Theological  Institution  in  the  class  of  1829.  He  was 
ordained  at  Waterville.  jNIe.,  Oct.  7,  1829,  from  which 
place  he  removed  to  Hallowell,  Me.  His  ministry  in 
both  these  places  was  of  brief  duration.  He  was  pastor 
of  the  Church  in  Middleborougb,  Mass.,  for  four  years 
(1832-36).  The  next  few  years  he  was  pastor  in  Thomp- 
son, Conn.,  and  JIarblebead  and  jNIillbury,  Mass.  On 
April  1,  1843,  he  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Baptist  Convention,  and  held  that  position  until 
bis  death,  in  1878.  Rev.  Dr.  Bowers  says  of  him,  "  For 
the  kind  of  work  he  was  called  to  perform  so  many  years, 
))erhaps  no  better,  certainly  no  truer  or  more  faithful, 
man  could  be  found.  Before  his  death,  he  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  seeing  the  denomination  in  the  State  increase 
by  more  than  one  third  in  the  number  of  its  churches, 
and  more  than  one  half  in  the  number  of  its  members. 
He  believed  in  the  immortality  of  Baptist  churches; 


and  when  any  of  them  were  sick,  be  went  to  anoint 
them  with  oil  and  offer  the  prayer  of  faith,  and  thus 
frequently  raised  them  up,  while  doubtless  some  of  their 
sins  were  forgiven  them.  His  presence  with  any  Church 
was  a  benediction  ;  for  if  he  found  even  a  crooked  godli- 
ness, it  was  precious  to  him  in  being  godliness  at  all.  It 
was  a  strange  desire  of  his  heart  that  he  might  die  wear- 
ing his  missionary  honors  to  the  last.  In  this  feeling 
he  was  gratified."     (J.  C.  S.) 

Timae'us  (T(/t«Tot,),  father  of  the  bliiul  beggar 
cured  by  Christ  (Mark  x,  46),  the  son  being  thence 
called  BartimiBus  (q.  v.).     B.C.  ante  29. 

Timbrel  (^rjn,  toph,  Exod.  xv,  20 ;  Judg.  xi,  34 ;  2 
Sara,  vi,  5;  1  Chron.  xiii,  8;  Job  xxi,  12;  Psa.  Ixxxi, 
2;  cxlix,  3;  cl,  4;  elsewhere  rendered  "tabret;"  also 
the  cognate  verb  rSPI.  tuphciph,  Psa.  Ixviii,  25;  ren- 
dered "tabor,"  Neh.  ii,  7;  rv^nravov,  Jud.  iii,  7), 
The  Heb.  word  is  an  imitative  one  occurring  in  many 
languages  not  immediately  connected  with  each  other. 
It  is  the  same  as  the  Arabic  and  Persian  duf  which  in 
the  Spanish  becomes  adnfe,  a  tambourine.  The  root, 
which  signifies  to  beat  or  strike,  is  found  in  the  Greek 
TViravov  or  Tvi^nravov,  Lat.  tympanum,  Ital.  tamhuro. 
Span,  tamhor,  Fr.  tambour,  Prov.  tabor,  Engl,  tabor,  tab- 
ouret, timbrel,  tambourine,  A.  S.  dubban,  to  strike,  Engl. 
tap,  and  many  others.  It  is  usual  for  etymologists  to 
quote  likewise  the  Arab,  tunbiir  as  the  original  of  tam- 
bour and  tabor;  but, unfortunately,  the  tunbur  is  a  guitar, 
and  not  a  drum  (Russell,  A  leppo  [2d  ed.],  i,  152).  The 
parallel  Arabic  word  is  tabl,  which  denotes  a  kind  of 
drum,  and  is  the  same  with  the  Rabb.  Heb.  tabid  and 
Span,  atabal,  a  kettle-drum.  The  instrument  and  the 
word  may  have  come  to  us  through  the  Saracens.  In 
old  English  tabor  was  used  for  any  drum.  Thus  Rob. 
of  Gloucester  (ed.  Hearne,  1810),  p.  396: 

"  Vor  of  trompes  and  of  tabors  the  Snracens  made  there 
So  gret  noise  that  Cristeunien  al  dislourbed  were." 

In  Shakespeare's  time  it  seems  to  have  become  an  instru- 
ment of  peace,  and  is  thus  contrasted  witli  the  drum: 
"I  have  known  when  there  was  no  music  with  him  but 
the  drum  and  fife  ;  and  now  had  he  rather  hear  the  tabor 
and  the  pipe"  (Much  Ado  about  Nothin;/,  act  ii,  sc.  3). 
Tabouret  and  tabourine  are  diminutives  of  tabor,  and  de- 
note the  instrument  now  known  as  the  tambourine: 

"Or  IMinioe's  whistling  to  his  tabouret, 
Selling  a  laughter  for  a  cold  meal's  meat" 

(Hall,  Sa<.  iv,l,TS). 

Tabret  is  a  contraction  of  tabouret.  The  word  is  re- 
tained in  the  A.  V.  from  Coverdale's  translation  in  all 
passages  except  Isa.  xxx,  32,  where  it  is  omitted  in 
Coverdale,  and  Ezek.  xxviii,  13,  where  it  is  rendered 
'•  beauty." 

The  Heb.  t(')ph  is  undoubtedly  the  instrument  de- 
scribed by  travellers  as  the  duf  or  dif  of  the  Arabs.  It 
was  used  in  very  early  times  by  the  Syrians  of  Padan- 
aram  at  their  merry-makings  (Gen.  xxxi,  27).  It  was 
played  principally  by  women  (Exod.  xv,  20;  Judg.  xi, 
34:  1  Sam.  xviii,  6;  Psa.  Ixviii,  25  [26])  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  song  and  dance  (comp.  Jud.  iii,  7),  and 
appears  to  have  been  worn  bj'  them  as  an  ornament 
(Jer.  xxxi,  4).  The  toph  was  one  of  the  instruments 
|ilayed  by  the  young  prophets  whom  Saul  met  on  bis 
return  from  Samuel  (1  Sam.  x,  5),  and  by  the  Levites 
in  the  Temple-band  (2  Sam.  vi,  5;  1  Chron.  xiii,  8).  It 
accompanied  the  merriment  offcasts  (Isa.  v,  12;  xxiv, 
8),  and  the  joy  of  triumphal  processions  (Judg.  xi,  34; 
1  Sam.  xviii,  6),  when  the  women  came  out  to  meet  the 
warriors  returning  from  victory,  and  is  everywhere  a 
sign  of  happiness  and  peace  (Job  xxi,  12;  Isa.  xxx,  32; 
Jer.  xxxi.  4).  So  in  the  grand  triumphal  entry  of  God 
into  his  Temple,  described  in  strong  figures  in  Psa. 
Ixviii,  the  procession  is  made  up  by  the  singers  who 
marched  in  front,  and  the  players  on  stringed  instru- 
ments who  brought  up  the  rear,  while  on  either  side 
(lanced  the  young  maidens  with  their  timbrels  (ver.  25 
[26]). 
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The  passage  of  Ezekiel,  xxviii,  13,  is  obscure,  and 
appears  to  have  been  early  corrupted.  Instead  of 
Tj'^ari,  '-thy  tabrets,"  the  Vuls.  and  Targ.  read  ^7?^> 
"  thy  beauty,"  which  is  the  rendering  adopted  in  Cover- 
dale's  and  Cranmer's  Bible.  The  Sept.  seems  to  have 
read  "(r^^^i  *s  in  ver.  16.  If  the  ordinary  text  be 
adopted,  there  is  no  reason  for  taking  ivph,  as  Jerome 
suggests,  in  the  sense  of  the  setting  of  a  gem,  "  pala  qua 
gemma  continetur."    See  Tabkkt. 

The  tijmjHinum  was  used  in  the  feasts  of  Cybele 
(Herod,  iv,  7(5),  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  invention  of  Dionysus  and 
li'hea  (  Kurip.  fiaccb.  59").  It  was 
played  by  women,  who  beat  it  with 


Aucieut  Oriental  Tympanum,  or  Tambourine. 

the  palms  of  their  hands  (Ovid,  Afet.  iv,  29),  and  Juve- 
nal {Sat.  iii,  64)  attributes  to  it  a  Syrian  origin  : 

".T.im  priileni  Syrns  in  Tibei'im  deflnxit  Orontes 
£t  linnuam,  et  mores  et  cum  libiciue  chordas 
Obliquas,  ueeuou  (jeiUUia  tympana  secum 
Vexit." 

In  the  same  way  the  tnhor  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  the  Crusaders,  who  adopted  it 
from  the  .Saracens,  to  whom  it  was  peculiar  (see  Dii 
('ange's  note  ou  De  Joinville's  Uist.  du  Roi  Saint  Louis. 

The  author  of  Shilte  llar/f/ibhorim  (c.  2)  gives  the 
*ireck  KinfiaXo}'  as  the  equivalent  of  tuph,  and  says  it 
\vas  a  hollow  basin  of  metal,  beaten  with  a  stick  of  brass 
or  iron. 

The  (li/of  the  Arabs  is  described  by  Russell  (Aleppo 
[1st  ed.  J,  p.  94)  as  "a  hoop  (sometimes  with  pieces  of 
brass  fixed  in  it  to  make  a  jingling)  over  which  a  piece 
of  parchment  is  distended.  It  is  beaten  with  the  fingers, 
and  is  the  true  tympanum  of  the  ancients,  as  appears 
from  its  figure  in  several  relievos,  representing  the  or- 
gies of  Hacchus  and  rites  of  Cybele."  The  same  instru- 
ment was  used  by  the  Egy|)tiaii  dancing-women  whom 
llasselquist  saw  {Travels  [ed.  1766],  p.  59).  In  Barba- 
ry  it  is  called  tar,  and  "is  made  like  a  sieve,  consisting 
(as  Isidore  [  Oriff.  iii,  31]  describes  the  tympanum)  of  a 
rim  or  thin  hoop  of  wood  with  a  skin  of  parchment 
.stretched  over  the  to[)  of  it.  This  serves  for  the  bass  in 
all  their  concerts,  which  they  accordingly  touch  verv 
artfidly  with  their  fingers,  or  with  the  knuckles  or 
]ialms  of  their  hands,  as  the  time  and  measure  require, 
or  as  force  and  softness  are  to  be  communicated  to  the 
several  jtart-softhe  performance"  (Shaw,  Travels,  p.  202). 
— Smith.     See  ]M  IMC  \i,  I\>  ii;i-.mi;nts. 


The  Tar,  or  Modern  Egyptian  Tambourine. 


Time  (the  proper  and  usual  rendering  of  iTi",  eth 
[later  "("St,  ze«(a/(].  a  general  word,  Gr.  ■)^p6voQ,  space 
of  duration;  while  H^'TQ,  moid,  Kuipoc,  signifies  a.  fixed 
time,  either  bj'  human  or  divine  appointment,  or  the  nat- 
ural seasons).  A  peculiar  use  of  the  term  occurs  in  the 
phrase  "a  time,  times,  and  a  half''(IIeb.  C^T^T^  TS'ITS 
"•"iry^,  Dan.  xii,  7;  Chald.  SSS^  "C-'^'^.  "i^?,  vii,  25; 
(!r.  Kaip'uQ  Kal  Kaipol  Kai  i'lfxiav,  Kev.  xii,  14),  in  the 
conventional  sense  of  three  years  and  a  hulf  (see  Jose- 
phus,  War,  i,  1,  1),  The  following  are  the  regular  di- 
visions of  time  among  the  Hebrews,  each  of  which  in- 
variably i)reserves  its  strict  literal  sense,  except  where 
explicitly  modified  by  the  immediate  context.  (In 
treating  this  subject,  we  here  bring  together  the  ac- 
counts of  the  several  terms  in  Winer's  Real-Worter- 
hucJi.)     See  Chronology. 

1.  Year  (t^V^,  so  called  from  the  change  of  the  sea- 
sons). The  years  of  the  Israelites,  like  those  of  the  mod- 
ern Jews,  were  lunar  (Rabbinical  ri:^i ri  "^VC),  of  354  d. 
8  h.  48  min.  38  sec,  consisting  of  twelve  (unequal)  lu- 
nar months;  and  as  this  falls  short  of  the  true  year 
(an  astronomical  month  having  29  d.  12  h.  44  min.  2.84 
sec),  they  were  obliged,  in  order  to  preserve  the  regu- 
larity of  harvest  and  vintage  (Exod.  xxiii,  16),  to  add 
a  month  occasionally,  so  as  to  make  it  on  the  average 
coincide  with  the  solar  year  (Rabbinical  n52r!ri  TSw), 
which  has  365  d.  5  h.  48  min.  45  sec.  The  method  of 
doing  this  among  the  very  ancient  Hebrews  is  entirely 
unknown  (see  a  conjecture  in  Ideler,  Chronol.  i,  490 ;  an- 
other in  Credner,  Joel,  p.  218).  The  Talmudists  find 
mention  of  an  intercalation  under  Hezekiah  (2  Chron. 
XXX,  ii;  see  Mishna,  PcsaeA.  iv,  9),  but  without  founda- 
tion (see,  however,  on  the  reconcilement  of  the  lunar 
with  the  solar  year,  Galen,  Comment,  i,  in  Hippoc.  Epi- 
dem.  [(?/'/?.  ed.  KUhn.  xiii,  23]).  Ainong  the  later  Jews 
(who  called  an  intercalated  year  n~i3'^i''3  tllTl".  in  dis- 
tinction from  a  common  year,  or  tlUVyTB  "11^^),  an 
intercalary  month  was  in.serted  after  Adar,  and  was 
hence  called  Ve-dar  ("nS'i),or  second  Adar  ("^J'i;  IIX) 
('M\ii\\na,  Eduijoth,v\\,"  \  see  the  distinctions  of  the 
Gemarists  in  Reland,  .4  ntiq.  Sacr.  i,v,  1  ;  comp.  Ben- 
David,  Zur  Berechn.  u.  Gesch.  d.  jiid.  Kalend.  [  Berl. 
1817];  Ideler,  M<  sup.^.bol  sq. ;  Anger, />e  Temp,  in 
A  ct.  Ap.  Ratione,  i,Sl  sq.).  The  intercalation  (TlS'^") 
was  regularly  decreed  by  the  Sanhedrim,  which  ob.served 
the  rule  never  to  add  a  month  to  the  sabbatical  year. 
It  usually  was  obliged  to  intercalate  every  third  year, 
but  occasionally  had  to  do  so  in  two  consecutive  years. 
The  Israelitish  year  began,  as  the  usual  enumeration 
of  the  months  shows  (Lev.  xxiii,  34 ;  xxv,  9;  Numb, 
ix,  11;  2  Kings  xxv,  8;  Jer.  xxxix,  2;  comp.  1  Mace 
iv,  52  ;  X,  21),  with  Abib  or  Nisan  (see  Esth.  iii,  7),  sub- 
sequent to  and  in  accordance  w-ith  the  Mosaic  arrange- 
ment (Exod.  xii,  2),  which  had  a  retrospective  reference 
to  the  departure  out  of  Egypt  (ix,31;  see  Bahr.  .Sym- 
bolilc,  ii,  639).  Yet  as  we  constantly  find  this  arrange- 
ment s|token  of  as  a  festal  calendar,  most  Habl)inical  and 
many  Christian  scholars  understand  that  the  riril  year 
began,  as  with  the  modern  Jews,  with  Tisri  (October), 
l)ut  the  ecclesiastical  year  with  Nisan  (IMishna.  Rash 
ffash-shanah,  i,  1 ;  comp.  Josephus,  A  nt.  i,  3,  3.  See  also 
Rosenmiiller,  on  Exod.  xii,  2;  Hitzig,  Jesa.  p.  335; 
Seyffarth,  Chronol.  Sacra,  p.  34  sq.).  But  this  distinc- 
tion is  prol)ably  a  post-exilian  reckoning  (Havernick 
argues  against  its  inference  from  Ezek.  xl,  1),  which 
was  an  accommodation  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  re- 
turned exiles  in  Palestine  (Ezra  iii,  1  sq. ;  Neh.  vii,  73; 
viii,  1  s(|.),  and  later  fell  info  harmony  with  the  Seleucid 
a-ra,  which  dated  from  October  (see  Benfey,  Monats- 
nam.  p.  217;  and  comp.  1  Mace  iv,  52;  x,  21;  2  Mace, 
.KV,  37).  Yet  this  has  little  countenance  from  the 
enactment  of  the  festival  of  the  seventh  new  moon 
(Lev.  xxiii,  24;  Numb,  xxix,  1-6),  which  has  in   the 
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Mosaic  legislation  certainly  a  different  import  from  the 
Rabbinical  onlinance  (see  Yriemoet,  Obsei-r.  Misc.  p.  284 
sq. ;  Gerdes, />«  Festo  Claiu/oris  [Duisb.  1700;  also  in 
his  Exercit.Acad.Y).  See  New  Moon.  Nor  does  the 
expression  "  in  the  end  of  the  j'ear"  (nyi'il  nX^B"), 
with  reference  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Exod.  xxiii, 
16),  favor  this  assumption  (see  Idcler,  p.  493).  Other 
])assages  adduced  (Job  xxix,  4;  Joel  ii,  25),  as  well 
as  the  custom  of  many  other  nations  (Credner,  ut  sup. 
yi.  209  sq.),  are  a  very  precarious  argument.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  clear  that  even  in  the  pre-exilian  period  of 
the  theocracy,  the  autumn,  as  being  the  close  of  the 
year's  labor,  was  often  regarded  among  tlie  agrarian 
population  as  a  terminal  date  ( Ideler,  CAro/io/.  i,  493 
sq. ;  see  Dresde,  A  nnus  J  ml.  ex  A  ntiq.  Illust.  [  Lips.  1766 ; 
merely  Rabbinic];  Selden,  Z>e  Anno  Civili  Vett.  Ilvhr. 
[Lond.  1644;  also  in  Ugolino,  Thesanr.  xvii];  Nagel, 
De  Calendnrio  Fe«.  iifi/-.  [  Altdorf,  1746]).  Seyffarth 
maintains  that  even  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem the  Israelites  reckoned  by  lunar  months  {Zeitschr. 
d.  deutsch.  morgenl.  GeselUch.  ii,  344  sq.).  The  prevail- 
ing belief,  however,  that  they  had  from  the  first  such  a 
year  lias  been  of  late  combated  by  Biittcher  {Proh.  alt- 
test.  Schrifterkldr.  p.  283;  De  Inferis,  i,  125)  and  Cred- 
ner {Joel,  p.  210  sq. ),  and  most  stoutly  by  Seyft'arth 
(Chronol.  jSacra,  p.  26  sq.).  Credner  holds  that  the  Is- 
raelites originally  had  a  solaryear  of  thirty-day  mouths, 
and  that  this  was  exchanged  for  the  liniar  year  when 
tlie  three  great  festivals  were  accurately  determined, 
i.e.  about  the  time  of  king  Uezekiah  and  Josiah  (on 
the  contrary,  see  Von  Bohlen,  Genes,  p.  105  sq. :  Bcnfey 
and  Stern,  Ueber  die  Monatsnamen,  p.  5  sq.).  Seyffarth, 
however,  ascribes  the  solar  vear  to  the  Jews  down  to 
about  200  B.C. 

A  well-defined  and  universal  sera  was  unknown 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews.  National  events  are 
sometimes  dated  from  the  departure  out  of  Egypt 
(Exod.  xix,  1;  Numb,  xxxiii,  38;  1  Kings  vi,  1),  usually 
from  the  accession  of  the  kings  (as  in  Kings,  Chron., 
and  Jer.),  later  from  the  beginning  of  the  exile  (Ezek. 
xxxiii,  21 ;  xl,  1).  Jeremiah  reckons  the  Captivity  ac- 
cording to  the  years  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (xxv,  1 ;  Hi,  12, 
28  sq.),  but  Ezekiel  (i,  1)  otherwise.  The  post-exilian 
books  date  according  to  the  regnal  years  of  the  Persian 
masters  of  Palestine  (Ezra  iv,  26;  vi,  15;  vii,  7  sq. ; 
Neh.  ii,  1;  v,  4;  xiii,  6;  Hag.  i,  1,  2,  11;  Zech.  vii,  1). 
But  as  Syrian  vassals  the  Jews  adopted  the  Greek  (1 
Mace,  i,  10)  or  Seleucid  lera  (H^TU"^  l!^?'?)  'S'""  (^^n- 
tractitum.  since  it  was  used  in  contracts  generally,  Arab. 
hnryakh  dhu-lkerfin),  which  dated  from  the  overthrow 
of  Baljylon  by  Seleucus  Nicator  I  (Olymp.  cxvii,  1), 
and  began  with  the  autumn  of  B.C.  312  (see  Ideler, 
llamlh.  d.  Chronol.  i,  448).  Tliis  reckoning  is  employed 
in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees,  which,  however,  singu- 
larly differ  by  one  year  between  themselves,  the  second 
book  being  about  one  year  behind  the  first  in  its  dates 
(comp.  1  Mace,  vi,  16  with  2  Mace,  xi,  21 ;  1  Mace,  vi, 
20  with  2  ]\Iacc.  xiii.  1);  from  which  it  would  seem 
that  the  author  of  2  Mace,  had  a  different  epoch  for  the 
jer.  Seleuc.  from  the  author  of  1  Mace,  with  the  lat- 
ter of  wliom  Josephus  agrees  in  his  chronology.  Inas- 
much as_l  Mace,  always  counts  by  Jewish  months  in 
the  Seleucid  ngra  ( i,  57  ;  iv,  52,  59 ;  vii.  43  ;  xiv,  27  ; 
xvi,  14),  and  these  are  computed  from  Nisan  (x,  21 ; 
xvi,  14) — the  second  book  likewise  counts  by  Jewish 
months  (i,  18;  x,  5;  xv,  37;  on  the  contrary  xi,  21) — 
we  might  suppose  that  the  former  begins  the  Seleucid 
asra  with  the  spring  of  B.C.  312,  while  tlie  latter  be- 
gins it  with  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (Petav.  Ra- 
tinnar.  x,  45;  Prideaux,  ii,  267,  etc.),  a  conclusion  to 
which  other  circumstances  likewise  point  (Ideler,  id 
Blip.  p.  531  sq. ;  Wieseler,  Chronol.  Synopsis,  p.  451  sq.). 
What  Wernsdorf  objects  {Z)e  Fide  Maccah.  p.  19  sq.)  is 
not  of  much  importance;  but  w^e  cannot  thence  infer 
that  the  Babylonians  began  the  Seleucid  asra  with  the 
autumn  of  311  (Seyffarth,  Chronol,  Saa-a,  p.  20),     See 


Hosmann,  De  AUra  Seleucid.  et  Regum  Syria;  Sticcessione 
(Kil.  1752).  Still  another  national  reckoning  is  given 
in  1  Mace,  xiii,  41  sq.,  namely,  from  the  year  of  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Jews  from  the  Syrian  yoke,  i.  e.  seven- 
teen ;er.  Seleuc,  or  from  the  autumn  of  B.C.  143  (Jo- 
sephus, Ant.  xiii,  6,  6),  and  this  aera  appears  upon  Sa- 
maritan coins  (Eckhel,  Doctrina  Numor.  Vett.  I,  iii,  463 
sq.).  On  other  Jewish  a;ras  see  the  Mishna  {Gitlin,  viii, 
5).     See  Yp;ar. 

2.  Month  (fin,  lit.  neir,  sc.  moon  ;  seldom  and  more 
Aramaic  tlT^,  the  moon).  The  months  of  the  Hebrews, 
as  stated  above,  were  lunar  (as  appears  from  the  foregoing 
names),  and  began  from  the  new  moon  as  ocularly  ob- 
served (the  [synodic]  huiar  month  has  26  d.  12  h.  44 
min.  3  [strictly  2.82]  sec.  [Ideler,  Chronol.  \,A?>'\).  This 
is  certain  from  the  post-exilian  period  (Mishna,  Rosh 
Ilash-skanah,  i,  5  sq.),  but  for  pre-exilian  times  various 
conjectures  have  been  hazarded  (see  above).  The  length 
of  the  lunar  month  in  the  later  period  depended  ui)on 
the  day  when  the  apjiearance  of  the  new  moon  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Sanhedrim  (see  a  similar  reckoning  in 
Macrob.  Sat.  i,  15,  p.  273  ed.  Bip.),  which  thus  made 
the  month  either  twenty-nine  days  ('^S'^  '^"!!'^>  i-  ^• 
short)  or  thirtj'  days  (X5'2  lii'lh,  i.  e.J'ull),  according 
as  the  day  was  incliuled  in  the  following  or  the  pre- 
ceding month.  The  general  rule  was  that  in  one  year 
not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  eight  full  months 
could  occur  (Mishna,  ^  nvc/;.  ii,  2).  The  final  adjust- 
ment of  the  lunar  to  the  solar  year  was  by  intercala- 
tion (MH"^ >'),  so  that  whenever  in  the  last  month,  Adar, 
it  became  evident  that  the  Passover,  which  must  be 
held  in  the  following  monih,  Nisan,  would  occur  before 
harvest,  i.  e.  not  at  the  time  when  the  sun  would  be  in 
Aries  (Josephus,  Ant.  iii,  10,  5),  an  entire  month  (Va- 
dar)  was  interjected  between  Adar  and  Nisan,  consti- 
tuting an  intercalary  year  (ni31"?2  ln3C,  which,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  Gemara,  did  not  take  place  in  a 
sabbatic  year,  but  always  in  that  which  preceded  it; 
nor  in  two  successive  years,  nor  yet  more  than  three 
years  apart).  See  Anger,  De  Temp,  in  A  ct.  Ap.  Ratione, 
p.  30  sq. 

Prior  to  the  exile  the  individual  months  were  usual- 
ly designated  by  numbers  (the  twelfth  month  occurs  in 
2  Kings  xxv,  27;  Jer.  Iii,  31 ;  Ezek.  sxix,  1 ;  comp.  1 
Kings  iv,  7) ;  yet  we  find  also  the  following  names : 
Ear-month  (2'^2Xn  ^"IH,  Exod.  xiii,  4 ;  xxiii,  15; 
Deut.  xvi,  1,  etc.),  corresponding  to  the  later  Nisan; 
Bloom-month  (IT  [or  T^T]  ^"tH,  1  Kings  vi,  1,  37),  the 
second  month;  Rain- month  (b^S  ITl];!,  vi,  38),  the 
eighth  (connected  by  Benfey,  p.  182,  with  the  word 
ba,  b^'3 ;  see  the  Talmudic  interpretation  cited  by 
hin^,  p.  16) ;  Freshet-month  (DiJrxri  nn.'',  viii,  2),  the 
seventh  ;  all  of  which  seem  to  be  mece  appellatives 
(see  Benfey  and  Stern,  Ueber  die  Monatsnamen  einiger 
alt  en  Volker  [  Berl.  1836],- p.  2).  After  the  exile  the 
months  received  the  following  names  (Gemara,  Pesach. 
xciv,  2  ;  Targ.  Sheiti  on  Esth.  iii,  7  sq. ;  comp.  ]\Iishna, 
Shekal.  iii,  1)  :  1.  Nisan  ("O"'?,  Neh.  ii,  1 ;  Esth.  iii,  7), 
the  first  month,  in  which  the  Passover  (q.v.)  was  held  (and 
in  which  the  vernal  equinox  fell,  Josephus, /I  »/.  iii,  10,5), 
corresponding, in  general,  to  our  April  (Ideler,  Chronol.i, 
491),  and  answering  (Josephus,  Ant.  iii,  10,  5;  War,  v, 
3,  1)  to  the  Macedonico-Syrian  Xanthicvt',n\iio  (Ant.  ii, 
14,  6)  to  the  Egyptian  month  Pharmuihi,  which  last, 
however,  was  March  27-April  25  of  the  Julian  calen- 
dar (Ideler,  ut  sup.  i,  143);  2.  lydr  (1*X,  Targ.  on  2 
Chron.  XXX,  2);  3.  Sivdn  ("I'^D,  Esth.  viii,  9;  SfiowaX, 
Bar.  i,  8);  4.  Tammuz  (tiiari);  .5.  Ab  (Iii);  6.  Elul 
(blbx,  Neh.  vi,  15;  'EXoirX,  1  Mace,  xiv,  27),  the  last 
month  of  the  civil  year  in  the  post-exilian  age  (Mish- 
na, Shebiith,  x,  2;  Erubin,  iii,  7) ;  7.  Tishri  ('^'^'w'P),  in 
which  the  festivals  of  Atonement  and  Tabernacles  fell 
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(also  the  autumnal  equinox) ;  8.  Marcheshvan  (11t'n"i"2, 
MaiToiiai'  or  Mapo-oudj'?;,  Josephus,  Ant.  i,  3,  o);  9, 
Kislvr  (1^03,  Neh.  i.  1 ;  Zech.  vii,  1 ;  XaaXiii,  1  JNIacc. 
i,  5-1);  10.  febith  (P^^,  Esth.  ii,  IG)  ;  11.  Shebat  (w^'j, 
Zech.  i.  7;  Sn/3rtr,  1  Mace,  xvi,  14);  12.  Addr  ("i^X, 
Ksth.  iii,7;  viii,  12;  'Atap,  2  Mace.  xv,37);  13.  Ve-Adar 
("nxi;  stricth'  Va-Adur,^'^)<y),ot  second  Adar  (T1X 
"O'j  i)r  nxira).  Occasionally,  however,  the  months 
were  newly  numbered  in  the  post-exilian  period  like- 
wise (Hag.  i,  1 ;  ii,  1  sq. ;  Zech.  i,  1;  viii,  19;  Nell,  vii, 
73;  viii,  3,  14;  Dan.  x,  4;  1  Mace,  ix,  3,  54  ;  x,  21 ;  xiii, 
51).  On  tlie  origin  and  signification  of  those  names, 
see  Benfey,  op.  cit.  p.  24  sq. ;  Gcsenius,  Thesaur.  p.  702, 
947.  From  the  fact  that  the  second  book  of  Maccabees 
and  Josephus  reckon  according  to  the  Syro-Macedonian 
months  (^l)ioscuriis,  Xdnthlcus,  etc.)  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  Jews  adopted  this  calendar  in  the  Seleucid  sera. 
In  2  Mace,  the  Egyptian  months  {Epiphi,  Pachon)  are 
named.  See  Pott,"  in  the  Hull.  Lit.-Zeil.  1839,  No.  46- 
50  ;  Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  356  sq. ;  Michaelis,  Comment. 
1763-G8,  Ohlat.  p.  16  sq.;  Langhausen,  De  Mense  Vett. 
Jhhr.  Liinari  (Jen.  1713;  also  in  Ugolino,  Thesaur. 
xvii) ;  Ideler,  Chronol.  i,  448  sq.,  509  si^.     See  Month. 

3.  Week  (^'^2-,  lit.  serened).  This  division  of  the 
synodal  lunar  montli  into  seven  days  (whence  the  Heb. 
name)  early  prevailed  among  the  Israelites,  as  among 
other  Sliemitic  people  and  the  Egyptians  (Ideler,  C/u-o- 
iiol.  i,  178;  ii,  473);  but  only  among  the  Israelites  was 
this  arrangement  associated  with  cosmogony,  with  law, 
and  with  religion  itself,  so  as  to  enter  into  real  civil  life 
and  form  the  basis  of  the  whole  cycle  of  festivals.  See 
Sabbath.  But  ordinarily,  days  rather  than  weeks  (as 
also  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans)  constituted  the 
conventional  mode  of  coinputing  time  (but  see  Lev.  xii, 
5;  Dan.  x,  2  sq.).  In  the  post-exilian  period  the  reck- 
oning by  weeks  became  more  customary,  and  at  length 
special  names  for  particular  week-days  came  into  use, 
enumerated  after  the  formula  tv  /aa,  or  7rp<i')r(>j  crajS- 
/Srirwi^  or  actfiiSarov,  etc.  (Mark  xvi,  2,  9;  Luke  xxiv, 
1;  Acts  XX,  7;  1  Cor.  xvi,  2;  see  Epiphan.  I/ier.  Ixx, 
12;  so  also  in  Chald.  with  Nns;^  or  NPST^ ;  see  Otho, 
Lex.  Rcibh.  p.  273.  The  word  kj3Snfidg  does  not  occur 
in  the  New  Test.;  see  also  Ideler,  Chronol.  i,  481).  The 
astronomical  derivation  of  the  week  naturally  grows 
out  of  the  obvious  fact  {Chronol.  i,  60)  that  the  moon 
changes  about  every  seven  (properly  seven  and  three 
eighths)  days,  so  that  the  lunar  month  divides  itself  into 
four  quarters.  Hence  nations  which  have  no  historical 
relation  in  this  respect  nevertheless  agree  in  the  obser- 
vance (  Chronol.  i,  88  ).  The  days  of  the  week  were 
named  long  before  the  Christian  ajra  on  regular  astro- 
logical principles  from  the  seven  planets  (Lobeck,.4/y/aw- 
pham.  p.  933  sq.),  which  (according  to  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii, 
18)  was  an  Egyptian  invention.  Thej- began  with  Sat- 
urn's day  (Saturday),  inasmuch  as  Saturn  was  the  outer- 
most planet ;  but  among  the  Jews  this  day  (the  Sal)- 
bath)  was  the  last  of  the  week,  and  so  the  Jewisli  (and 
Christian)  week  commences  with  Sunday.  But  these 
heathenish  names  were  never  in  general  use  among  the 
Jews  (see  \i\x\\r,  Symhol.n,  585  sq.).  Weeks  or  heptads 
of  years  belong,  among  the  Jews,  to  prophetical  poetry; 
l)ut  in  one  instance  they  occur  in  a  literal  sense  in  prose 
(Dan.  vii,  24-27),  as  also  among  the  Romans  such  an- 
norum  hehdomades  were  known  (Gell.  iii,  10;  Censorin. 
f)e  Die  Xat.  xiv).     Sec  Wkkk. 

4.  Bay  (U'^,  so  called  from  its  heat;  n'mipa).  The 
civil  day  (i/iii^3'/'/^Epoj',  2  Cor.  xi,  25)  was  reckoned  by 
the  Hebrews  from  sundown  to  sundown  (Lev.  xxiii,  32) ; 
most  other  ancient  nations  computed  time  according  to 
the  moon's  course  ( I'liny,  ii,  79;  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  xi; 
C;T3sar,  Bell.  Gull,  vi,  18;  Isidore,  Oriff.  v,  30;  Censorin. 
J)e  Die  Xat.  xxiii);  but  before  the  exile  they  seem 
rot  to  have  divided  tlie  day  into  special  or  well-defined 
portions  beyond  the  natural  divisions  of  moming  (~J^3  ; 


see  the  definition  for  the  Temple-service  in  the  Mishna, 
Tumid,  iii,  2),  noon  (D'^'^ri!i,  Gen.  xliii,  16;  Dent, 
xxviii,  29;  comp.  CTrt  Cin,  Gen.  xviii,  1;  1  Sam.  xi, 
11;  and  CTil  "ill?,  Prov.  iv,  18),  and  evening  (j^j;  ; 
comp.  also  71—3,  the  morning  and  evening  breeze), 
which  were  in  general  use,  as  among  the  modern  Arabs 
(Niebubr,  Bedouin,  p.  108  sq. ).  During  the  exile  the 
Jews  appear  to  have  adopted  the  division  into  regular 
hours  (Chald.  nrr)  (Dan.  iv,  16;  v,  5;  2  Esdr.  vi,  24), 
as  (according  to  Herod,  ii,  109)  the  twelve  hours  of  the 
day  originated  among  the  Babylonians;  and  in  the  New 
Test,  the  hours  arc  frequently  eiuimerated.  As,  how- 
ever, every  luitural  day  of  the  year  was  divided  into 
twelve  hours  (John  xi,  9 ;  see  Ideler,  Chronol.  i,  84  sq.), 
they  must  have  been  une(iiial  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  since  in  the  latitude  of  Palestine  the  longest  sum- 
mer day  lasts  from  about  four  A.  IM.  to  eight  P.  M. 
(Mayr,  Eeis.  iii,  15),  being  about  four  hours  longer  than 
tlie  shortest.  The  hours  of  the  day  (for  those  of  the 
night,  see  Night-watch)  were  naturally  counted  from 
sunrise  (cock-crowing,  ^35n  rX'^'p,  was  a  designa- 
tion of  time  observed  in  the  Temple,  Mishna,  Tumid,  i, 
2);  whence  the  third  hour  (Matt,  xx,  3;  Acts  ii,  15) 
corresponds  about  to  our  nine  o'clock  A.M.  (the  time 
when  the  market-place  was  full  of  men,  TrX/jSouira 
ayopd;  see  Kype,  Oiserr«/.  i,  101  sq. ;  also  the  first  liour 
of  prayer,  Acts  ii,  15);  the  end  of  the  sixth  hour  (JIatt. 
XX,  5;  John  xix,  14)  to  midday;  with  the  eleventh  hour 
(Matt,  XX,  6 ;  Mark  xv,  34)  the  day  inclined  to  a  close 
and  labor  ceased  (see  also  John  i,  40;  iv,  62;  Acts  iii, 
1 ;  X,  3).  There  were  three  daily  hours  of  prayer — 
morning,  noon,  and  night ;  besides,  there  is  occasionally 
mention  of  prayer  four  times  a  day  (Neh.  ix,  3) ;  but  a 
quarterly  division  of  the  day  (as  inferred  by  Lticke,  Joh. 
ii,756)  is  not  certain  in  the  New  Test.  Yet  it  is  some- 
what doubtful  whether  the  evangelists,  John  at  least,  al- 
ways reckon  according  to  the  Jewish  hours  (Clericus, 
Ad  Joan,  xix,  14;  iNIichaelis,  in  the  I/amb.rerm.  Bibli- 
othek,  iii,  338  sq. ;  Rettig,in  the  .S7(/(/.  n.  Krit.  1830,  i,  101 
sq.;  Hug,  in  the Freiburger Zeitschr.\,'iiQ&(\.).    See  Day. 

5.  Hour  ( Chald.  n J'TT ;  Gr.  wpa).  The  Oriental 
Asiatics,  especially  the  Babylonians  (  Herod,  ii,  109 , 
Yitruv.  ix,  9),  had  from  early  times  sundials  {horologia 
solaria)  or  shadow-measures  (Pliny,  xxxvi,  15);  and 
hence,  from  the  intercourse  with  Babylon,  this  useful 
contrivance  may  have  been  introduced  into  Palestine 
even  before  the  exile.  At  all  events,  something  of  the 
kind  seems  to  be  meant  by  the  "degrees  of  Ahaz" 
(TnX  ni"i5>/3,  Isa.  xxxviii,  8;  comp.  2  Kings  xx,  9), 
either  an  obelisk  which  cast  its  shade  upon  the  steps  of 
the  palace,  or  perhaps  a  regular  gnomon  with  degrees 
marked  on  it  (Targ.  Jonath.  X^"a  "pX;  Symmachns, 
wpoXoyioi';  Jerome,  Iwrologium  ;  see  Salmas.  .4  </ ^^'o/jh. 
p.  447  sq. :  iVIartini,  .1  bhandl.  v.  d.  Sonnemihren  der  A  Iten 
[Leips.  1777] ;  also  De  IJoiolof/iis  Vett.  Sciothericis  [Amst. 
1797]).  The  Romans  after  U.  C.  595  used  water-clocks 
Qclepsydrm,  Yitrav.  ix,  9;  Pliny,  vii.  60)  for  the  watch- 
room  of  post-courses  (Veget,  Mil.  iii,  8)  and  for  regu- 
lating the  continuance  of  speaking  (Philo,  0pp.  ii,  597; 
Becker,  Gallns,  i,  187).  Whether  this  practice  prevailed 
among  the  .lews  in  the  time  of  Ciirist,  we  know  not 
(Zeltner,  De  IJorologio  Caiaphce  [Altdorf.  1721  ],  does  not 
touch  the  point) ;  but  they  could  not  have  been  igno- 
rant of  some  means  of  measuring  time,  whether  dials  or 
water-clocks,  since  the  latter  are  in  frequent  use  in  the 
modern  East  (Niebubr,  Reis.  ii,  74).  For  a  peculiar  de- 
vice for  dividing  the  hours  mentioned  by  the  Talmud- 
ists,  see  Otho,  Lex.  Habb.  p.  282 ;  see  also  Ideler,  Chronol, 
i,  230  sq.     See  Horn. 

See,  generalh',  Ulmer,  De  Calendario  Vett.  F'.brceor. 
(Altdorf.  1846) ;  Walch,  Calendai-iiim  Palastince  (Erono- 
micum  (Gott.  1786);  W'wck^,  Ancient  Egyptian.  Years 
and  Months  ( Lond.  1865);  id.  As.iyro-  /i(d)y Ionian 
Measures  of  Time  (ibid.  eod.).     See  Calendau. 
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Times,  Regarder  of.     See  Observer  of  Times. 
Tini'na  (Heb.  Timnd,  "2120,  restraint'),  the  name 
of  a  woman  and  also  of  a  man. 

1.  (Sept.  Ofljui'a.)  A  concubine  of  Eliphaz,  son  of 
Esau,  and  by  liim  motlier  of  Anialek  (Gen.  xxxvi,  12; 
named  [apparently  only]  in  1  Chron.  i,  3G  [by  an  ellip- 
sis] as  a  son  of  Eliphaz) ;  probably  the  same  as  the  sis- 
ter of  Lotan,  and  daughter  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen. 
xxxvi,  22;  1  Chron.  i,  3'J).  B.C.  considerably  post 
19G3. 

2.  (Sept.  Qafiai'cL  v.  r.  Bofjunr;  A.  V.  "Timnah.") 
The  first  named  of  the  Esauite  "dukes"  or  sheiks  in 
Mount  Seir  (  Gen.  xxxvi,  40 ;  1  Chron.  i,  51 ).  B.C. 
long  post  19(j3. 

Tini'nah  (Ileb.  Timnali',  f'>i^Pi.porHo7i),  the  name 
of  several  places  in  Palestine,  which  appears  in  the  orig- 
inal, either  simple  or  compounded,  in  several  forms,  not 
always  accurately  represented  in  the  A.  V.  We  treat 
under  this  head  only  the  simple  name,  reserving  the 
com|)ounds  for  a  separate  article.     See  also  Timna. 

1.  The  place  near  which  Tamar  entrapped  Judah 
into  intercourse  with  her  (Gen.  xxxviii,  12,  13,  1-4; 
Heb.  with  n  directive,  Timnathah,  nr3-R;  Sept. 
Ha/ii'«;  Vulg.  Tkamnathu ;  A.  V.  "to  Timuath").  It 
had  a  road  leading  to  it  ( ver.  14),  and  as  it  lay 
on  high  ground  (ver.  12),  it  probably  was  the  same 
with  the  Timnah  in  the  mountain  district  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  57;  Sept.  Qa^ivd  v.  r.  Ga/n'oSn ; 
Vulg.  Thumna).  As  it  lay  in  the  same  group  with 
Maon,  Ziph,  and  Carmel,  south-east  of  Hebron  (Keil, 
Comment,  ad  loc),  it  may  perhaps  be  identical  with  a 
ruined  site  upon  a  low  hill  on  the  west  of  the  road  be- 
tween Ziph  and  Carmel,  "  called  Um  el- A  mod  ('  mother 
of  the  pillar').  Foundations  and  heaps  of  stones,  with 
some  cisterns,  cover  a  small  tract  of  ground,  while  two 
or  three  coarse  colimins  mark  the  site  probably  of  a  vil- 
lage church,  and  give  occasion  fur  the  name"  (Kobinson, 
Hibl.  Res.  u,  192 ;  comp.  p.  629). 

2.  A  town  near  the  north-west  border  of  Judah,  be- 
tween Beth-shemesh  and  Ekron  (Josh,  xv,  10;  Sept. 
Aiip  V.  r.  Norof;  Vulg.  Thamn(i).  It  is  doubtless  the 
same  with  the  place  of  the  same  name  in  Dan  (Josh. 
xix,  43,  Ileb.  with  H  paragogic,  Timnathah,  nriliGFl; 
Sept.  GfTjiu'rt;  Vulg.  Themna ;  A.  V.  "  Thimnathah"), 
which  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  Ekron;  and  likewise  with 
tlie  residence  of  Samson's  tirst  wife  (Judg.  xiv,  1,2,  5; 
Ileb.  likewise  with  !!  appended;  Sept.  Bajui'aS'w  ;  Vulg. 
Thumnatha  ;  A.  V.  "Timnath  ;"  Josephus,  Qaixva,  Ant. 
V,  8,  5),  which  lay  on  the  Philistine  edge  of  the  Shephe- 
lah  (Judg.  xiv,  1 ) ;  and  both  are  therefore  the  same 
place  that  was  invaded  by  the  Philistines  in  the  time 
of  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  18;  Sept.  6«jUi'a;  Vulg. 
Thamnun').  At  this  last  date  it  had  suburbs  adjoining 
("villages");  and  in  Samson's  day  it  contained  vine- 
yards, haunted,  however,  by  such  savage  animals  as  in- 
dicate that  the  population  was  but  sparse.  It  was  on 
higher  ground  than  Ashkelon  (Judg.  xiv,  19),  but  lower 
than  Zorah,  which  we  may  presume  was  Samson's  start- 
ing-point (xiii,  25).  After  the  Danites  had  deserted 
their  original  allotment  for  the  north,  their  towns  would 
naturally  fall  into  the  hands  of  Judah,  or  of  the  Philis- 
tines, as  the  continual  struggle  between  them  might 
happen  to  fluctuate.  In  the  later  history  of  the  Jews, 
'J'imnah  must  have  been  a  conspicuous  place.  It  was 
fortified  by  Bacchides  as  one  of  the  most  important 
military  posts  of  Judsea  (GajuvfiS-a,  1  Mace,  ix,  50),  and 
it  became  the  head  of  a  district  or  toparchy,  which  was 
called  after  its  name,  and  was  reckoned  the  fourth  in  or- 
der f)f  importance  among  the  fourteen  into  which  the 
whole  country  was  divided  at  the  time  of  Vespasian's 
invasion  (9ajuva,  Josephus,  War,  iii,  3,  5;  see  Plin}', 
V,  14).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Qaiiva, 
'•Thamna")  confound  it  with  the  Timnah  of  Judah's 
adventure  with  Tamar,  but  say  that  it  still  existed  as  a 
large  village  near  Diospolis  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem. 


According  to  Schwarz  (  Palest,  p.  106 ),  it  is  likewise 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (Sotah,  fol.  10  b).  The  mod- 
ern representative  of  all  these  various  forms  of  the  same 
name  is  probably  Tibiich,  a  deserted  village  about  two 
miles  west  of  Ain  Shenis  (Beth-shemesh),  among  the 
broken  undulating  country  by  which  the  central  moun- 
tains of  this  part  of  Palestine  descend  to  the  maritime 
plain  (Robinson,  Bihl.  Res.  ii,  342 ;  Thomson,  Lund  and 
Book,  ii,  361). 

Tim'nath-he'res  (Heb.  Timnath  Cheres,  Wrn 
G*in,  Timnah  ofUeres;  Se\)t.  Bctf^iuiSrapki;  y.  r.  Qiifi- 
I'd^up  fwt,';  Vulg.  Thamnatsare ;  Judg.  ii,  9),()r  Tim'- 
nath-se'iah  (Ileb.  77wHa//^-.S(j/•«c/^^■^D-^:":^l,7'H«- 
wn/t  of  Serah;  Sept.  Hafiva^aapa  and  iin^va^au^ai;, 
V.  r.  Bafii'aaapux  and  Qcififiaxapnc  or  Bajxvn^aaa- 
Xnpa ;  Vulg.  Thamnath  Sarua  and  Thamnath  Save ; 
Josh,  xix,  5;  xxiv,  30  :  Josephus,  Ocij^wa,  Ant.  v,  1,  29), 
the  name  (varied  only  by  the  transpositi<ni  of  the  last 
two  consonants  of  the  latter  part)  by  which  the  city  and 
burial-place  of  Joshua  was  known.  The  Jews  adopt 
IJeres  as  the  real  name ;  interpret  it  to  mean  "  the  sun  ;" 
and  see  in  it  a  reference  to  the  act  of  making  the  sun 
stand  still,  which  is  to  them  the  greatest  exploit  of 
Joshua's  life,  as  they  state  that  the  figure  of  the  sun 
{temunath  ha-chcres)  was  carved  upon  the  sepulchre 
(  Rashi,  Comment,  ad  loc.  ).  Others  (  as  Fiirst,  i,  442  ), 
while  accepting  Heres  as  the  original  form,  interpret 
that  word  as  "clay," and  as  originating  in  the  character 
of  the  soil.  Others, again,  like  Ewald  (Gesch.  ii.  347,  8) 
and  Bertheau  {On  Judges),  take  Serah  to  be  the  orig- 
inal form,  and  Heres  an  ancient  but  unintentional  errqf. 
It  was  the  spot  which  at  his  own  request  was  presented 
to  Joshua  after  the  partition  of  the  country  was  com- 
pleted (Josh,  xix,  50),  and  in  "  the  border"  of  which  he 
was  buried  (xxiv,  30).  It  is  specified  as  "in  Mount 
Ephraim  on  the  north  side  of  Mount  Gaash."  Timnath- 
serah  and  the  tomb  of  its  illustrious  owner  were  shown 
in  the  time  of  Jerome,  who  mentions  them  in  the  Epi- 
taphium  Panlce  (§  13).  Beyond  its  being  south  of  She- 
chem,  he  gives  no  indication  of  its  position,  but  he  dis- 
misses it  with  the  following  characteristic  remark,  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  the  simfile  self-denial  of  the  great  soldier 
of  Israel :  "  Satisque  mirata  est,  quod  distributor  posses- 
sionimi  sibi  montana  et  aspera  delegisset.''  Hebrew 
tradition,  in  accordance  with  the  above  Rabbinical  inter- 
pretation, identifies  the  place  with  Kefar  Cheres,  which 
is  said  by  rabbi  Jacob  (Carmoly,  Itineraires,  etc.  p.  186), 
Hap-Parchi  (Asher, /?f/y'.  ofTudela,  p.  434),  and  other 
Jewish  travellers  down  to  Schwarz  in  our  own  day 
{Palest,  p.  151).  to  be  about  five  miles  south  of  Shechem 
(Nabliis).  This  is  doubtless  the  present  KeJ'r-Harit,  or 
Kefr-Haris,  which,  however,  is  more  nearly  double  that 
distance  S.S.VV.  of  Nablus.  The  modern  village  has 
three  sacred  places — one  of  Ncbi  Nun,  i.e.  the  tomb  of 
Nun  ;  the  second,  Nebi  Lusha,  i.  e.  the  tomb  of  Joshua; 
and  the  third,  Nebi  Kifl,  i.  e.  the  tomb  of  the  "  division 
by  lot"  (Conder,  Tent-Work  in  Palest,  i,  78).  Another 
and  more  promising  identification  has,  however,  been 
suggested  in  our  own  day  by  Dr.  Smith  (Bibl.  Sacra 
[1843],  p.  478  sq.).  In  his  journey  from  Jifna  to  Mej- 
del-Yaba,  about  six  miles  from  the  former,  he  discovered 
the  ruins  of  a  considerable  town  by  the  name  of  Tibneh 
on  a  gentle  hill  on  the  left  (south)  of  the  road.  Oppo- 
site the  town  (apparently  to  the  south)  was  a  much 
higher  hill,  in  the  north  side  of  which  are  several  ex- 
cavated sepulchres,  which  in  size  and  in  the  richness 
and  character  of  their  decorations  rescndde  the  so-called 
"  Tombs  of  the  Kings"  at  Jerusalem.  The  mound  or  tell 
stands  on  the  south  bank  of  a  deep  valley,  surrounded 
by  desolate  mountains;  by  it  a  clear  spring  issues  from 
a  cave;  to  the  south-west  is  a  beautiful  and  iinmense 
oak-tree,  called  by  the  natives  Sheik  ct-Teim,  "the 
chief,  the  servant  of  God."  South  of  the  tell  the  hill- 
side is  hollowed  out  with  many  tombs,  most  of  which 
are  choked  up.  One  of  these  has  a  porch  with  two  rude 
pilasters,  and  along  the  facade  are  over   two  hundred 
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niches  for  lamps:  the  trailing  boughs  of  the  bushes 
above  hang  down  pictures(juely,  and  half  cover  the  cn- 
i ranee.  ^Vitllin  are  three  kokim.  or  cells,  and  through 
the  central  one  it  is  possible  to  creep  into  a  second  cham- 
ber witii  only  a  single  grave.  C)ther  tombs  exist  far- 
ther east,  one  having  a  sculptured  facade;  but  the  tomb 
described  is  the  one  popularly  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Joshua  (Conder,  ut  svp.  p.  228).     See  Joshua. 

Tim'nite  (Heb.  Timni',  ''3'2ri;  Sept.  Qai.iva^dloc 
V.  r.  Ba^ti'i).  a  designation  of  Samson's  son's  father-in- 
law,  from  his  residence  in  Timnah  (Judg.  xv,  6). 

Ti'mon  (Ti'/jon',  a  common  (Jreek  name),  the  fourth 
named  of  the  seven,  commonly  called  "deacons"  [see 
Dkacon],  who  were  appointed  to  act  as  almoners  on 
the  occasion  of  complaints  of  partiality  being  raised  by 
t  he  Llellenistic  Jews  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi,  5).  A.D.  29. 
l.ike  his  colleagues,  Tinion  bears  a  Greek  name,  from 
which,  taken  together  with  the  occasion  of  their  ap- 
pointment, it  has  been  inferred  with  much  probability 
that  the  seven  were  themselves  Hellenists,  Nothing 
further  is  known  of  him  with  certainty;  but  in  the  Sy- 
iKipsis  de  Vila  et  Moiie  Prophefciritin,  Aposfolornm,  ct 
Jfiicipulnrum  Domini,  ascribed  to  Dorotheus  of  Tyre 
(fiibl.  Max.  Patnim,  iii,  140),  we  are  informed  that  he 
was  one  of  the  "seventy-two"  disciples  (the  catalogue 
of  whom  is  a  mere  congeries  of  New-Test,  names),  and 
that  he  afterwards  became  bishop  of  Bostra  (?  "  Bostra 
Arabum"),  Avhere  he  suffered  martyrdom  by  lire. — 
Smith. 

Tiniotheans,  a  section  of  the  Alexandrian  iVIo- 
i#)physites  (q.  v.),  so  named  from  Timotheus  /Elurus, 
a  bitter  ojjponent  of  the  canons  of  Chalcedon.  During 
the  patriarchate  of  Proterius,  Timotheus  established 
schismatical  asseiTiblies  in  Alexandria,  having  persuad- 
ed a  few  bishops  and  monks  to  join  him  in  his  secession 
from  the  communion  of  the  patriarch.  On  the  death 
of  the  cinperor  JIarcian,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  con- 
secration from  two  heretical  and  exiled  bishops,  and 
Proterius  was  murdered  by'  the  partisans  of  the  usurp- 
ing patriarch  on  (iood-Friday,  A.D.  457.  After  main- 
taining his  position  for  three  years,  he  was  banished  to 
the  ancient  Cherson,  near  Sebastopol,  but  was  recalled 
by  the  emperor  Basiliscus,  and  took  possession  of  the 
patriarchal  throne  of  Alexandria  in  470.  The  opinions 
of  Timotheus  and  his  party  went  the  full  length  of  ex- 
treme Eutychianism.  In  some  fragments  of  a  work  of 
his  which  still  exist  (Jlai,  Nova  Collect,  vii,  35,  277, 
304, 305),  he  is  found  saying  that  the  nature  of  Christ  is 
one  only — that  is, divine;  that  in  the  first  starting-point 
of  concey)tion  by  his  mother  he  had  one  substance  with 
biunau  nature,  liut  that  he  was  not  born  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  in  the  ordinary  wav  of  birth,  or  her  virginity 
could  not  have  been  preserved.  This  form  of  Eutychi- 
anism thus  repudiated  the  reality  of  Christ's  human 
nature,  and  was  practically  iilentical  with  the  opinion 
of  the  Docetffi.     See  Blunt,  Did.  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Timo'thelis  (Ti^ui^foc,  honoring  God,  a  frequent 
name  in  (!reek  and  Koman  history;  see  Athen.  x,  419  ; 
xiv,  ti2();  Eivy,  xlii,  67;  Pliny,  vii,  57;  xxxiv,  19,  34: 
xxxvi,  4,  9),  the  name  of  three  Jews  (such,  at  least,  by 
association). 

1.  A  "  captain  of  the  Ammonites"  (1  Mace,  v,  G),  who 
was  defeated  on  several  occasions  bv  Judas  Maceabicus 
(ver. 6,  II , 34-44).  B.C.  1 64.  He  was  probably  a  (Jreek 
adventurer  (comp.  .losephus.  Ant.  xii,  8.  1)  who  had 
gained  the  leadership  of  the  tribe.  Thus  Josephus 
(ibid,  xiii,  8,  1,  quoted  by  (5rimm,  On  1  Mace,  v,  6)  men- 
tions one  '■  Zeno,  surnamed  Cotylas,  who  was  despot  of 
i;aliliah"  in  the  time  of  Johannes  Hyrcaiuis. 

2.  in  2  Mace,  a  leader  nameil  Timotheus  is  mention- 
ed as  having  taken  part  in  the  invasion  of  Nicanor 
(viii,  30;  ix,  3).  B.C.  160.  At  a  later  time  he  made 
great  preparations  for  a  second  attack  on  Judas,  but 
was  driven  to  a  stronghold,  Ciazara,  which  was  stormed 
by  Judas,  and  there  Timotheus  was  taken  and  slain  (x. 


24-37).  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  events  recorded 
in  this  latter  narrative  are  identical  witli  those  in  I 
^lacc.  V,  6-8,  an  idea  rendered  nK)re  plausible  by  the 
similarity  of  the  names  .lazer  and  (Jazara  (in  Lat.  Ga- 
zer, Jazare,  Gazara).  But  the  name  Timotheus  was 
very  common,  and  it  is  evident  that  Timotheus  the 
Ammonitish  leader  was  not  slain  at  Jazer  (1  Mace,  v, 
34) ;  and  Jazer  was  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  while 
Gazara  was  almost  certainly  the  same  as  (iezer.  See 
(iAZAKA;  Jaazici!.  It  may  be  urged  further,  in  sup- 
port of  the  substantial  accuracy  of  2  ]\Iacc.,  that  the 
second  campaign  of  Judas  against  the  first-named  Timo- 
theus (1  Mace,  v,  27-44)  is  given  in  2  JMacc.  xii,  2-24 
after  the  account  of  the  capture  of  Gazara  and  the  death 
of  the  second-named  Timotheus  there.  Wernsdorf  as- 
sumes that  all  the  differences  in  the  narratives  are  blim- 
ders  in  2  iMacc.  ( l>e  Fide  fAhr.  Mace.  §  lxx),and  in  this 
be  is  followed  by  (irimin  {On  2  Mace,  x,  24,  o^2^.  But,  , 
if  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  2  Jlacc.  the  differences 
of  place  and  circumstances  are  rightly  taken  by  Patri- 
cius  to  inark  different  events  (De  Libr.  Mace  §  xxxii, 
p.  259).— Smith. 

3.  The  (ireek  form  of  the  name  of  Timothy  (q.  v.), 
the  special  follower  of  Paul  (Acts  xvi,  1 :  xvii,  14,  etc.). 
He  is  called  by  this  name  in  the  A.  V.  in  every  case  ex- 
cept 2  Cor.  i,  1 ;  Pldlem.  1  ;  Heb.  xiii,  23,  and  the  epis- 
tles addressed  to  him  (I  Tim,  i,  2,18;  vi,  20;  2  Tim. 
i,2\ 

Tini'othy  (Tt/noSrEoc,  i.  e.  Timotheus  [q.  v.],  as  the 
name  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  Acts  xvi,  1;  xvii,  14,  15; 
xviii,  5;  xix,  22;  xx,  4;  Rom.  xvi,  21  ;  1  Cor.  iv,  17; 
xvi,  10;  2  Cor.  i,  19;  Phil,  i,  1 ;  ii,  19;  Col.  i,  1 ;  1  Thess. 
i,  1 ;  iii,  2,  6 ;  2  Thess.  i,  1),  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  Paul's  converts  of  whom  we  have  an  account  in  the 
New  Test.  (In  the  following  treatment  of  him  person- 
ally, as  well  as  in  that  of  the  epistles  addressed  to  him, 
we  make  free  use  of  the  articles  in  the  Dictionaries  of 
Kitto  and  Smith.) 

1.  His  Earlij  Life. — The  disciple  thus  named  was  the 
son  of  one  of  those  mixed  marriages  which,  though  con- 
demned by  stricter  Jewish  opinion,  and  placing  their 
offspring  on  all  luit  the  lowest  step  in  the  Jewish  scale 
of  precedence,  were  yet  not  uncommon  in  the  later  pe- 
riods of  Jewish  history.  The  children  of  these  mar- 
riages were  known  as  mamzerhn  ("  bastards"),  and  stood 
just  above  the  Netliinira.  This  was,  however,  ccetei-is 
paribus.  A  bastard  who  was  a  wise  student  of  the  law 
was,  in  theory,  above  an  ignorant  high -priest  ((Tcm. 
Hieros.  Ilorayoth,  fol.  84,  in  Lightfoot,  IIoi-.  Ileh.  in 
Matt,  xxiii,  14);  and  the  education  of  Timothy  (2  Tim. 
iii,  15)  may  therefore  have  helped  to  overcome  the 
prejudice  which  the  Jews  would  naturally  have  against 
him  on  this  ground.  The  mother  was  a  Jewess,  but 
the  father's  name  is  unknown ;  he  was  a  Greek,  i.  e.  a 
Gentile,  by  descent  (Acts  xvi,  1,  3).  If  in  any  sense  a 
proselyte,  the  fact  that  the  issue  of  the  marriage  did 
not  receive  the  sign  of  the  covenant  woidd  render  it 
probable  that  he  belonged  to  the  class  of  half-converts, 
the  so-called  Proselytes  of  the  Ciate,  not  those  of  Itighi- 
eousness,  if  such  a  class  as  the  former  existed.  See 
Proselyte.  The  absence  of  any  personal  allusion  to 
the  father  in  the  Acts  or  Epistles  suggests  the  inference 
that  he  must  have  died  or  disaiipeared  during  his  son's 
infancy.  The  care  of  the  boy  thus  devolved  upon  his 
mother,  Eunice,  and  her  mother,  Lois,  who  are  botli 
mentioned  as  sincere  believers  (2  Tim,  i,  6).  Under 
their  training  his  education  was  emphatically  Jewish. 
"From  a  child"  he  learned  (probably  in  the  Sept.  ver- 
sion) to  "know  the  Holy  Scriptures"  daily.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Acts  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  Lystra 
or  I)erl)e  was  the  residence  of  the  devout  family.  The 
latter  has  been  inferred,  but  without  much  likelihood, 
from  a  possible  construction  of  Acts  xx,  4,  the  former 
from  xvi,  1,  2  (see  Neander,  Pflanz.  raid  Leit.  i,  288 ;  Al- 
ford  and  Huther,  ad  loc.).  In  either  case  the  absence 
of  any  indication  of  the  existence  of  a  synagogue  makes 
this  devout   consistencv  more   noticeable.      We   may 
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think  here,  as  at  Philippi,  of  the  few  devout  women 
going  forth  to  ttieir  daily  worsliip  at  some  river-side 
oratory  (Conybeare  and  Howson,  i,"211).  The  reading 
■Kopa  Tivwi'  in  '2  Tim.  iii,  14,  adopted  by  Laclimann  and 
Tischendorf,  indicates  that  it  was  from  tliem  as  well  as 
from  the  apostle  that  the  young  disciple  received  his 
first  impression  of  Christian  truth.  It  would  be  nat- 
ural that  a  character  thus  fasliioned  should  retain 
throughout  something  of  a  feminine  piety.  A  consti- 
tution far  from  robust  (1  Tim.  v,  23),  a  morbid  shrink- 
ing from  opposition  and  responsibility  ( iv,  12-10;  v,  20, 
21;  vi,  11-14;  2  Tim.  ii,  1-7),  a  sensitiveness  even  to 
tears  (i,  4),  a  tendency  to  an  ascetic  rigor  which  he  had 
not  strength  to  bear  (1  Tim.  v,  23),  united,  as  it  often  is, 
with  a  temperament  exposed  to  some  risk  (see  the  elabo- 
rate dissertation  I)e  'SeiiJTepiKa7i;'EniSrvfiini(:,hy  Bosius, 
in  Ilase,  T/iesaufiis,  vol.  ii)  from  "youthful  lusts"  (2 
Tim.  ii,  22)  and  the  softer  emotions  (I  Tim.  v,  2) — these 
we  may  well  think  of  as  characterizing  the_  youth  as 
they  afterwards  characterized  the  man. 

2.  His  Conveision  and  Ordination. — The  arrival  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas  in  Lycaonia  (Acts  xiv,  6)  brought 
the  message  of  glad  tidings  to  Timothy  and  his  moth- 
er, and  they  received  it  with  "unfeigneil  faith"  (2  Tim. 
i,  5).  A.U.  44.  If  at  Lystra,  as  seems  probable  from 
2  Tim.  iii,  11,  he  may  have  witnessed  the  half-com- 
|)leted  sacrifice,  the  half-finished  martyrdom  of  Paul 
(Acts  xiv,  19).  The  preaching  of  the  apostle  on  his 
return  frotn  his  short  circuit  prepared  him  for  a  life  of 
sufl'ering  (ver.  22).  From  that  time  his  life  and  edu- 
cation must  have  been  under  the  direct  superintend- 
ence of  the  body  of  elders  (ver.  23).  During  the  inter- 
val of  three  j'ears  between  the  apostle's  first  and  second 
journeys,  the  youth  had  greatly  matured.  His  zeal, 
probably  his  asceticism,  became  known  both  at  Lystra 
and  Iconium.  The  mention  of  the  two  churclies  as 
iniircd  in  testifying  to  his  character  (xvi,  2)  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  early  work  was  prophetic  of  the  later, 
that  he  had  already  been  employed  in  what  was  after- 
wards to  be  the  great  labor  of  his  life,  as  "  the  messen- 
ger of  the  churches,"  and  that  it  was  his  tried  fitness 
for  that  otHce  which  determined  Paul's  choice.  Those 
who  had  the  deepest  insight  into  character  and  spoke 
with  a  prophetic  utterance  pointed  to  him  (1  Tim.  i,  18; 
iv,  14),  as  others  liad  pointed  before  to  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas (Acts  xiii,  2),  as  specially  fit  for  the  missionary 
work  in  which  the  apostle  was  engaged.  Personal  feel- 
ing led  Paul  to  the  same  conclusion  (xvi,  3),  and  he 
was  solemnly  set  apart  (the  whole  assembly  of  the  eld- 
ers laying  their  hands  on  him,  as  did  the  apostle  him- 
self) to  do  the  work,  and  possibly  to  bear  the  title,  of 
evangelist  (1  Tim.  iv,  14;  2  Tim.  i,  6;  iv,  5).  Iconium 
has  been  suggested  by  Conybeare  and  Howson  (i,  289) 
as  the  probable  scene  of  the  ordination. 

A  great  obstacle,  however,  presented  itself.  Timo- 
thy, though  inheriting,  as  it  were,  from  the  nobler  side 
(Wettstein,  ad  loc),  and  therefore  reckoned  as  one  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to 
the  age  of  manhood  without  the  sign  of  circumcision, 
and  in  this  point  he  might  seem  to  be  disclaiming  the 
Jewish  blood  that  was  in  him  and  choosing  to  take  up 
his  position  as  a  heathen.  Had  that  been  his  real  po- 
sition, it  would  have  been  utterly  inconsistent  with 
Paul's  principle  of  action  to  urge  on  him  the  necessity 
of  circumcision  (1  Cor.  vii,  18;  Gal.  ii,  3;  v,  2).  As  it 
was,  his  condition  was  that  of  a  negligent,  almost  of  an 
apostate,  Israelite ;  and,  though  circumcision  was  noth- 
ing, and  uncircumcision  was  nothing,  it  was  a  serious 
question  whether  the  scandal  of  such  a  position  should 
be  allowed  to  frustrate  all  his  efforts  as  an  evangelist. 
The  fact  that  no  offence  seems  to  have  been  felt  hith- 
erto is  explained  by  the  predominance  of  the  Gentile 
element  in  the  churches  of  Lycaonia  (Acts  xiv,  27). 
But  his  wider  work  would  bring  him  into  contact  with 
the  Jews,  who  had  already  shown  themselves  so  ready 
to  attack,  and  then  the  scandal  would  come  out.  They 
might  tolerate  a  heathen,  as  such,  in  the  synagogue  or 


the  church,  hut  an  uncircumcised  Israelite  would  be  to 
them  a  horror  and  a  jtortent.  With  a  special  view  to 
their  feelings,  making  no  sacrifice  of  principle,  the  apos- 
tle, who  had  refused  to  permit  the  circumcision  of  Ti- 
tus, "  took  and  circumcised"  Timothy  (xvi,  3) ;  and  then, 
as  conscious  of  no  inconsistenc\',  went  on  his  way  dis- 
tributing the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  the 
great  charter  of  the  freedom  of  the  (Jentiles  (ver.  4). 

Henceforth  Timothy  was  one  of  his  most  constant 
companions.  Not  since  he  parted  from  Barnabas  had 
he  found  one  whose  heart  so  answered  to  his  own.  W 
Barnabas  had  been  as  the  brother  and  friend  of  early 
days,  he  had  now  found  one  whom  he  could  claim  as 
his  own  by  a  spiritual  parentage  (2  Tim.  i,  2).  He  calls 
him  "son  Timothy"  (1  Tim.  i,  18);  "my  own  son  in 
the  faith"  (ver.  2);  "my  beloved  son"  (1  Cor.  iv,  17); 
"  my  workfellow"  (Rom.  xvi,  21)  ;  "  my  brother"  (wliich 
is  probably  the  sense  of  TijuoStoc  6  ahXcpiig  in  2  Cor.i,  1). 

3.  IJis  Evangelislic  Labors  andJoni-7ui/s. — Continuing 
his  second  missionary  tour,  Paul  now  took  Timothy  with 
him,  and,  accompanied  by  Silvanus,  and  probably  Luke 
also,  journeyed  at  length  to  Philippi  (Acts  xvi,  12),  where 
the  young  evangelist  became  conspicuous  at  once  for  his 
filial  devotion  and  his  zeal  (Phil,  ii,  22).  His  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  account  of  Paul's  work  at  Thes- 
salonica,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  remained  some  time 
at  Philippi,  and  then  acted  as  the  messenger  by  whom 
the  members  of  that  Church  sent  what  they  were  able 
to  give  for  the  apostle's  wants  (iv,  15).  He  appears, 
however,  at  Beroea,  and  remains  there  when  Paul  and 
Silas  are  obliged  to  leave  (Acts  xvii,  14),  going  on  af- 
terwards to  join  his  master  at  Athens  (1  Thess.  iii.  2). 
From  Athens  he  is  sent  back  to  Thcssalonica  (ibid.),  as 
having  special  gifts  for  comforting  and  teaching.  He 
returns  from  Thessalonica,  not  to  Athens,  but  to  Corinth, 
and  his  name  appears  united  with  Paul's  in  the  opening 
words  of  both  the  letters  written  from  that  city  to  the 
Thessalonians  (1  Thess.  i,  1 ;  2  Thess.  i,  1).  Dr.  Words- 
worth infers  from  2  Cor.  ix,  11  and  Acts  xviii,  5  that 
Timothy  brought  contributions  to  the  support  of  the 
apostle  from  the  IMacedonian  churches,  and  thus  re- 
leased him  from  his  continuous  labor  as  a  tent-maker. 
Here,  also,  he  was  apparently  active  as  an  evangelist 
(2  Cor.  i,  19),  and  on  him,  probably,  with  some  excep- 
tions, devolved  the  duty  of  baptizing  the  new  converts 
(1  Cor.  i,  14).  Of  the  next  four  or  five  years  of  his  life 
we  have  no  record,  and  can  infer  nothing  beyond  a 
continuance  of  his  active  service  as  Paul's  companion. 
When  we  again  meet  with  him,  it  is  as  being  sent  on  in 
advance  while  the  apostle  was  contemplating  the  long 
journey  which  was  to  include  Macedonia,  Achaia,  Jeru- 
salem, and  Rome  (Acts  xix,  22).  A.D.  54.  He  was 
sent  to  "  bring"  the  churches  "into  remembrance  of  the 
wa3's"  of  the  apostle  (1  Cor.  iv,  17).  AVe  trace  in  the 
words  of  the  "father"  an  anxious  desire  to  guard  the 
son  from  the  perils  which,  to  his  eager  but  sensitive 
temperament,  would  be  most  trying  (xvi,  10).  His 
route  would  take  him  through  the  churches  which  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  founding,  and  this  would  give 
him  scope  for  exercising  the  gifts  which  were  after- 
wards to  be  displayed  in  a  still  more  responsible  office. 
It  is  probable,  from  the  passages  alreadj^  referred  to. 
that,  after  accomplishing  the  special  work  assigned  to 
him,  he  returned  by  the  same  route  and  met  Paul  ac- 
cording to  a  previous  arrangement  (ver.  11),  and  was 
thus  with  him  when  the  second  epistle  was  written  to 
the  Church  of  Corinth  (2  Cor.  i,  1).  He  returns  with 
the  apostle  to  that  city,  and  joins  in  messages  of  greet- 
ing to  the  disciples  whom  he  had  known  personally  at 
Corinth  and  who  had  since  found  their  way  to  Rome 
(Rom.  xvi,  21).  He  forms  one  of  the  company  of 
friends  who  go  with  Paul  to  Philippi  and  then  sail  by 
themselves,  waiting  for  his  arrival  by  a  different  shi)! 
(Acts  XX,  3-fi).  Whether  he  contiinied  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  and  what  became  of  him  during  Paul's  im- 
prisonment at  Ca?sarea,  are  points  on  which  we  must  re- 
main uncertain.     Tlie  language  of  Paul's  address  to  the 
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ciders  of  Ephesus  (ver.  17-35)  renders  it  unUkcl.v  that 
lie  was  tlien  left  tliere  with  authority.  The  absence  of 
liis  name  from  eh.  xxvii  in  like  manner  leads  to  the 
conclusion  tiiat  he  did  not  share  in  the  perilous  voyage 
to  Italy.  He  must  iiave  joined  him,  however,  apparent- 
Iv.  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Kome,  and  was  with  him 
wiien  the  epistles  to  the  I'hilippians,  to  the  Colossians, 
and  to  Pliilemon  were  writien  (Thil.  i,  1  ;  ii,  19;  Col.  i, 
1;  I'hilem.  1).  All  the  indications  of  this  period  point 
to  incessant  missionary  activity.  As  before,  so  now,  he 
is  to  iirccedc  the  personal  coming  of  the  apostle,  inspect- 
ing, advising,  reporting  (Phil,  ii,  19-23),  caring  especial- 
Iv  for  the  ;\Iacedonian  cliurches  as  no  one  else  could  care. 
The  special  messages  of  greeting  sent  to  him  at  a  later 
date  (2  Tim.  iv,  21)  show  that  at  Kome  also,  as  else- 
where, he  had  gained  the  warm  affection  of  those  among 
wliom  he  ministered.  Among  tliose  most  eager  to  be 
iluis  remembered  to  him  we  lind,  according  to  a  fairly 
Mipported  liypothesis,  the  names  of  a  Roman  noble,  Pu- 
dens  (q.  v.),  of  a  future  bishop  of  Kome,  Linus  (q.  v.), 
.•md  of  the  daughter  of  a  British  king,  Claudia  (Will- 
iams, ClciiilLi  and  I'udens ;  Conybeare  and  Ilowson, 
ii,  501;  Alford,  I'Jjccursus  in  Greek  Test,  iii,  104).  It 
is  interesting  to  tliiidi  of  the  young  evangelist  as  hav- 
ing been  the  instrument  by  v.hich  one  who  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  fathomless  impurity  of  the  Roman  world 
was  called  to  a  higher  life,  and  the  names  which  would 
otherwise  have  appeared  only  in  the  foul  epigrams  of 
!Martial  (i,  32;  iv,  13;  v,  48;  xi,  53)  raised  to  a  perpet- 
ual honor  in  the  salutations  of  an  apostolic  epistle.  An 
article  {They  of  dvsar's  Household)  in  Joiirn.  of  Class, 
and  Sacred  P//ilolor/t/,  No.  x,  questions  this  hypothesis, 
on  the  groimd  that  the  epigrams  are  later  than  the  epis- 
tles, and  that  they  connect  the  name  of  Pudens  with 
heathen  customs  and  vices.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  urged  that  the  bantering  tone  of  the  epigrams  forbids 
us  to  take  them  as  evidences  of  character.  Pudens  tells 
JNIartial  that  he  does  not  "like  his  poems."  "Oh,  that 
is  because  you  read  too  many  at  a  time"  (iv,  29).  He 
begs  him  to  correct  their  blemishes.  "You  want  an 
autograph  copy,  then,  do  youV"  (vii,  11).  The  slave 
Kn-  or  Eucol|)()s  (the  name  is  possibly  a  wilful  distor- 
liiin  of  Eubulus)  does  what  might  be  the  fulfilment  of  a 
Christian  vow  (Acts  xviii,  18),  and  this  is  the  occasion 
of  the  suggestion  which  seems  most  damnatorj'  (iMartial, 
v,  48).  With  this  there  mingles,  however,  as  in  iv,  13 ; 
vi,  58,  the  language  of  a  more  real  esteem  than  is  com- 
mon in  i\Iartial  (comp.  some  good  remarks  in  Galloway, 
.1  Cleri/iimans  /Iolidai/s,\).iic>-49'). 

To  the  close  of  this  period  of  Timothy's  life  we  may 
probably  refer  the  imprisonment  of  Ileb.  xiii,  23,  and  the 
trial  at  which  he  "witnessed  the  good  confession"  not 
iniwortliy  to  be  likened  to  that  of  the  Great  Confessor 
before  Pilate  (1  Tim.  vi,  13).  Assuming  the  genuine- 
ness and  the  later  date  of  the  two  epistles  addressed  to 
bim  (see  below),  we  are  able  to  put  together  a  few  no- 
tices as  to  ids  later  life.  It  follows  from  1  Tim.  i,  3  that 
he  and  his  master,  after  the  release  of  the  latter  from 
liis  imprisonment,  revisited  the  proconsular  Asia;  that 
the  apostle  then  continued  his  journey  to  Jlaeedonia, 
while  the  disci[)le  remained,  half  reluctantly,  even  weep- 
ing at  the  separation  (2  Tim.  i,  4),  at  Ephesus,  to  check, 
if  possible,  the  outgrowth  of  heresy  and  licentiousness 
which  had  sprung  up  tliere.  Tiie  time  during  which 
he  was  thus  to  exercise  autliority  as  the  delegate  of  an 
apostle — a  vicar  apostolic  rather  than  a  bishop — was  of 
uncertain  duration  (1  Tim.  iii,  14).  The  position  in 
which  he  found  himself  might  well  make  him  anxious. 
He  had  to  ride  presbyters,  most  of  whom  were  older 
than  himself  (iv,  12),  to  assign  to  each  a  stipend  in  pro- 
portion to  bis  work  (v,  17),  to  receive  and  decide  on 
charges  that  might  be  brought  against  them  (ver.  1, 19, 
20),  to  regidate  tlie  almsgiving  and  the  sisterhoods  of 
the  Church  (ver.  3-10),  to  ordain  presb3'ters  and  dea- 
cons (iii.  1-13).  There  was  the  risk  of  being  entangled 
in  the  disputes,  prejudices,  covetousness,  sensuality,  of  a 
great  city.     There  was  the  risk  of  injuring  health  and 


strength  by  an  overstrained  asceticism  (iv,  4;  v,  23). 
Leaders  of  rival  sects  were  there — Ilymemeiis,  Philetus, 
Alexander — to  oppose  and  thwart  him  (i,  20  ;  2  Tim.  ii, 
17 ;  iv,  14,  15).  The  name  of  his  beloved  teacber  was 
no  longer  honored  as  it  had  been ;  the  strong  affection 
of  former  days  had  vanished,  and  "Paul  the  aged"  had 
become  unpopular,  the  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike 
(comp.  Acts  XX,  37;  2  Tim.  i,  15).  Only  in  the  nar- 
rowed circle  of  the  faithful  few — Aquila,  Priscilla,  JNIark, 
and  others — who  were  still  with  him  was  he  likely  to 
find  sympathy  or  support  (iv,  19).  We  cainiot  wonder 
that  the  apostle,  knowing  these  trials,  and,  with  his 
marvellous  power  of  bearing  another's  burdens,  making 
them  his  own,  should  be  full  of  anxiety  and  fear  for  his 
disciple's  steadfastness ;  that  admointions,  appeals,  warn- 
ings, should  follow  each  other  in  rapid  and  vehement 
succession  (1  Tim.  i,  18;  iii,  15;  iv,  14;  v,  21  ;  vi,  11). 
In  the  second  epistle  to  him  this  deep  personal  feeling 
utters  itself  yet  more  fully.  The  friendship  of  twenty 
years  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  all  memories  connect- 
ed with  it  throng  upon  the  mind  of  the  old  man,  now 
ready  to  be  offered  :  the  blameless  youth  (2  Tim.  iii,  15), 
the  holy  household  (i,5),  the  solemn  ordination  (ver.  6), 
the  tears  at  parting  (ver.  4).  The  last  recorded  words 
of  the  apostle  express  the  earnest  hope,  repeated  yet 
more  earnestly,  that  he  might  see  him  once  again  (iv, 
9, 21).  Timothy  is  to  come  before  winter,  to  bring  with 
him  the  cloak  for  which  in  that  winter  there  woidd  be 
need  (ver.  13).  We  may  hazard  the  conjecture  that 
he  reached  him  in  time,  and  that  the  last  hours  of  the 
teacher  were  soothed  by  the  presence  of  the  disciple 
whom  he  loved  so  truly.  Some  writers  have  even  seen 
in  Heb.  xiii,  23  an  indication  that  he  shared  Paul's  im- 
prisonment, and  was  released  from  it  by  the  death  of 
Nero  (Conybeare  and  Ilowson,  ii,  502;  Neander,  Pjhmz. 
und  Lett,  i,  552),  Beyond  this  all  is  apocryphal  and  un- 
certain. 

4.  Legendary  Notices. — Timothy  continued,  according 
to  the  old  traditions,  to  act  as  bishop  of  Ephesus  (Euseb. 
Hist.  Kccles.  iii,  4,  2 ;  Const.  Ajwsf.  vii,  46  ;  see  Lange,  lie 
Tim.  Episcopo  Ephes.  [Lips.  1755]),  and  died  a  martyr's 
death  under  Domitian  or  Nerva  (Niceph.  Hist.  Eccles.  iii, 
11;  Photius,  Cod.  254).  The  great  festival  of  Artemis 
(the  Karaywyiov  of  that  goddess)  led  him  to  protest 
against  the  license  and  frenzy  which  accompanied  it. 
The  mob  were  roused  to  fury,  and  put  him  to  death 
with  clubs  (comp.  Polycrates  and  Simeon  jMetaphr.  in 
Henschen's  ^4  da  Sanctoruin,  Jan.  24).  Soine  later  crit- 
ics— Schleiermacher,  Mayerhoff— have  seen  in  him  the 
author  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Acts  (Olshausen, 
Commentar,  ii,  612). 

A  somewhat  startling  theory  as  to  the  intervening 
period  of  his  life  has  found  favor  with  Calmet  (s.  v.  "  Ti- 
mothee"),  Tillemont  (ii,  147),  and  others.  If  he  contin- 
ued, according  to  the  received  tradition,  to  be  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  then  he,  and  no  other,  must  have  been  the 
"angel"  of  that  Church  to  whom  the  message  of  Rev, 
ii,  1-7  was  addressed.  It  may  be  urged,  as  in  some  de- 
gree confirming  this  view,  that  both  the  praise  and  the 
blame  of  that  message  are  such  as  harmonize  with  the 
impressions  as  to  the  character  of  Timothy  derived  from 
the  Acts  and  the  Epistles.  The  refusal  to  acknowledge 
the  self-styled  apostles,  the  abhorrence  of  the  deeds  of 
the  Nicolaitans,  the  unwearied  labor,  all  this  belongs 
to  "the  man  of  God"  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  Nor  is 
the  fault  less  characteristic.  The  strong  language  of 
Paul's  entreaty  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  tempta- 
tion of  such  a  man  would  be  to  fall  away  from  the  glow 
of  his  "first  love,"  the  zeal  of  his  first  faith.  The  prom- 
ise of  the  Lord  of  the  churches  is  in  substance  the  same 
as  that  implied  in  the  language  of  the  apostle  (2  Tim. 
ii,  4-6).  This  conjecture,  it  should  be  added,  has  been 
passed  over  unnoticed  by  most  of  the  recent  commenta- 
tors on  the  Apocalypse  (comp.  Alford  and  Wordsworth, 
ad  loc).  Trench  {Seren  Churches  of  Asia,  p.  64)  con- 
trasts the  "angel"  of  Rev.  ii  with  Timothy  as  an  "ear- 
lier angel"  who,  with  the  generation  to  which  he  be- 
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longed,  had  passed  away  when  the  Apocalypse  was 
written.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  tiiat,  at  the 
time  of  Paul's  death,  Timothy  was  still  "yoiiiii;-,"  prob- 
ably not  more  than  tliirty-tive;  that  he  n)ii;lit,  there- 
fore, well  be  living,  even  on  the  assumption  of  the  later 
date  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  that  the  traditions  {raleant 
quantum)  place  his  death  after  that  date.  Bengel  ad- 
mits this,  but  urges  the  objection  that  he  was  not  the 
bishop  of  any  single  diocese,  but  the  superintendent  of 
many  churches.  This,  however,  may  in  its  turn  be 
traversed  by  the  answer  that  the  death  of  Paul  may 
have  made  a  great  ditference  in  the  work  of  one  wlio 
had  hitherto  been  employed  in  travelling  as  his  repre- 
sentative. The  special  charge  committed  to  him  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  might  not  unnaturally  give  tixity  to 
a  life  which  had  previously  been  wandering. 

An  additional  fact  connected  with  the  name  of  Tim- 
othy is  that  two  of  the  treatises  of  the  Pseudo-Diony- 
sius  the  Areopagitc  are  addressed  to  him  (^De  Hieruich. 
Cal.  i,  1 ;  comp.  Le  Nourry,  JHsseit.  c.  ix,  and  llalloix, 
Qucegf.  iv  in  Migne's  edition). 

5.  Li/eniti/re. — In  addition  to  the  works  above  cited, 
see  Klauting,  De  Tim.  Maprvp.  (Yitemb.  l~lo) ;  Seelen, 
De  Tim.  Confessnre  (Lubec.  1733);  Hausdorf,  i>e  Ordi- 
natione  Tim.  (Yitemb.  1754);  VVitsius,  Miscdl.  Sdcr.  ii, 
438 ;  also  his  Kxercit.  A  cad.  p.  3 16  sq. ;  Mosheim,  Einleit. 
in  den  1.  Br.  an  Tim.  (Hamb.  1754),  p.  4  sq. ;  Bertholdt, 
Einleit.  \\,  34!)  sq. ;  Heydenreich,  lA'ben  d.  Timotheus,  in 
Tzschirner's  Memorab.  YIII,  ii,  19-76;  Evans,  Script. 
£ioff.vo\,i;  Le.win,iSf.P(iiil  (see  Index);  Vhimptre,  Bi- 
ble Educator  (see  Index);  and  especialh'  H(JWSon,  Com- 
jjanions  of  St.  Paul  (Lond.  1871),  ch.  xii.     See  Paul. 

TIMOTHY.  First  Epistle  to.  This  is  the  first  of 
the  so-called  Pastoral  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  therefore  in 
treating  it  we  shall  adduce  many  points,  especially  those 
relating  to  its  authenticity,  etc.,  which  are  applicable  to 
two,  and  indeed  to  all  three,  of  them.     See  Paul. 

I.  .Avthorsliip. — The  question  whether  these  epistles 
were  written  by  Paul  was  one  to  which,  till  within  the 
last  half-century,  hardly  any  answer  but  an  affirmative 
one  was  thought  possible.  They  are  found  ascribed  to 
Paul  in  the  Peshito  version  (2d  century),  in  the  Mura- 
torian  fragment,  and  in  the  catalogue  of  Eusebius,  who 
places  them  among  the  oiioXoyov^uva.  The  catalogues 
of  Athanasius,  of  the  Laodicean  Council  (364),  of  Cyril, 
of  Epiphanius,  and  of  Jerome  contain  them,  and  ascribe 
them  to  the  apostle.  Reminiscences  of  1  Tim.  occur  in 
Clem.  Rom.  (Episi.  1  Cor.  xxix) :  "  Let  us  draw  nigh  to 
him;  .  .  .  lifting  up  pure  and  undefiled  hands"  (comp. 

1  Tim.  ii.  8) ;  in  Polycarp  {Ad  Plnlipjiei}.  c.  4):  "The 
root  of  all  evils  is  covetousness.  Knowing  that  we 
brought  nothing  into  this  world,  and  can  carry  nothing 
out,  let  us  put  on  the  armor  of  righteousness"  (comp.  1 
Tim.  vi,  7,  10) ;  and  in  the  letter  of  the  Church  at  Yi- 
enna  and  Lyons:  "But  the  fury  of  the  enemy  chiefly 
fell  on  Attains,  a  'pillar  and  ground'  of  our  Church" 
(Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  v,  1  ;  comp.  1  Tim.  iii,  15).     To 

2  Tim.  Ignatius  seems  to  allude  when  he  writes  to  Poly- 
carp (c.  6),  "  Please  him  whose  soldiers  ye  are,  and  from 
whom  j'ou  receive  paj''"  (comp.  2  Tim.  ii,  4) ;  and  Poly- 
carp (.-1  d  Pliilippen.  c.  5)  :  "  He  has  promised  us  that  if 
we  walk  worthily  of  him,  we  shall  reign  with  him" 
(comp.  2  Tim.  ii,  11, 12).  To  the  epistle  to  Titus  Igna- 
tius alludes  (.-1  d  Tndl.  c.  3) :  "  Whose  behavior  is  itself 
a  great  lesson  of  instruction."  (The  word  for  "beha- 
vior," Kardffnjfta,  occurs  in  the  New  Test,  only  in  Tit. 
ii,  3).  Likewise  Clem.  Rom.  {Ep.  i.  2)  :  "  Ye  were  ready 
for  every  good  work"  (comp.  Tit.  iii,  1).  To  1  Tim.  we 
have  direct  testimony  in  Irenaaus  {Adi:  Ilcer.  i,  1,  1) : 
"They  introduce  vain  genealogies,  which,  as  the  apos- 
tle says.  '  minister' questions,  rather  than  godly  edify- 
ing, which  is  in  faith"  (comp.  1  Tim.  i,  4)  ;  in  Clem. 
Alex.  {Strom,  ii,  383):  "Concerning  which  the  apostle 
writing  says,  '  O  Timothy,  keep  that  which  is  commit- 
ted to  thee'"  (comp.  I  Tim.  vi,  20,  21);  and  in  Tertull. 
{De  PrcBscrip.  Uceret.  c.  25) :  "And  this  word  Paul  has 
used  to  Timothv, '  O  Timothy,  keep  the  deposit'  "(comp. 
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ibid.).  To  2  Tim.  in  Irenseus  (.4  dv.  flar.  iii,  3, 3) :  "  The 
apostles  delivered  the  episcopate  to  Linus;  .  .  .  of  which 
Linus  Paid  makes  mention  in  those  epistles  which  he 
wrote  to  Timothy"  (^comp.  2  Tim.  iv,  21);  and  in  Ter- 
tull. {Scorp.  c.  13) :  "  Exulting  (i.  e.  Paul)  in  the  prospect 
of  it,  he  writes  to  Timothy,  •  I  am  poured  out  as  a  drink- 
offering;  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  band"" 
(comp.  2  Tim.  iv,  6).  To  the  epistle  to  Titus  in  Ire- 
nseus  {Adv.  Hm:  iii,  3,  4):  "The  apostles  would  not 
even  in  word  communicate  with  those  who  adulterated 
the  truth,  as  Paul  says,  'A  heretic  after  the  first  admo- 
nition reject,  knowing  that  such  a  one  is  perverse'" 
etc.  (comp.  Tit.  iii,  10,  11);  in  Clem.  Alex.  {Admon.  ad 
Gent.  p.  6) :  "  For  as  that  divine  apostle  of  the  Lord  says, 
'  The  saving  grace  of  God  hath  appeared  unto  all  men,'  " 
etc.  (comp.  Tit.  ii,  11-13);  and  in  Tertull.  {De  Prces.  c. 
6):  "Paul,  .  .  .  who  suggests  that  'a  heretic  after  the 
first  admonition  is  to  be  rejected  as  perverse'"  (comp. 
Tit.  iii,  10).  See  also  Tert"ull.  {Ad  Uxorem,  i.  7),  Ire- 
nreus  (Adr.  Iher.  iv,  16,  3;  ii,  14,8).  Parallelisms,  im- 
plying quotation,  in  some  cases  with  close  verbal  agree- 
ment, are  found  likewise  in  Ignatius,  Ad  Macjv.  c.  8  (1 
Tim.  i,  4) ;  Polycarp,  c.  4  (comp.  1  Tim.  vi.  7, 8) ;  Theoph- 
ilus  of  Antioch,  Ad  Autol.  iii,  120  (comp.  1  Tim.  ii,  1, 
2).  Later  testimony  is  so  abimdant  that  it  is  needless 
to  adduce  it.  Thus  the  external  testimony,  indirect 
and  direct,  to  the  three  e]iistles  is,  so  far  as  the  Church 
is  concerned,  as  strong  as  to  any  portion  of  Scripture. 
It  must  not  be  concealed  that  they  were  rejected  by 
some  of  the  Gnostic  heretics,  as  Marcion  and  Basilides 
(see  Tertull.  Adv.  Mar.  v,  21 ;  Jerome,  Prohnj.  ad  Tit.). 
Tatian  accepted  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  but  rejected  those 
to  Timothy.  The  contents  of  the  epistles  sufficiently 
account  for  the  repugnance  of  the  Gnostic  teachers  to 
admit  their  genuineness.  Origen  mentions  {Comment, 
in  iMatt.  p.  117)  some  who  rejected  2  I'im.  on  account 
of  the  allusion  to  the  apocryphal  story  of  Jannes  and 
Jambres  (iii,  8),  which  they  considered  unworthy  of  an 
apostle. 

The  Pastoral  Epistles  have,  however,  been  subjected 
to  a  more  elaborate  scrutiny  by  the  criticism  of  (ier- 
many.  The  first  doubts  were  uttered  by  J.  C.  Schmidt. 
These  were  followed  by  the  Sendschreiben  of  Schleier- 
macher,  who,  assuming  the  genuineness  of  2  Tim.  and 
Titus,  undertook,  on  that  hypothesis,  to  prove  the  spu- 
riousness  of  1  Tim.  Bolder  critics  saw  that  the  posi- 
tion thus  taken  was  untenable,  that  the  three  epistles 
must  stand  or  fall  together.  Eichhorn  {Einleit.  in)  and 
De  Wette  {Einleit.)  denied  the  Pauline  authorship  of  all 
three.  There  was  still,  however,  an  attem|)t  to  main- 
tain their  authority  as  embodying  the  substance  of  tlie 
apostle's  teaching,  or  of  letters  written  by  him,  on  the 
hypothesis  that  they  had  been  sent  forth  after  his  death 
by  some  over-zealous  disciple,  who  wished,  under  the 
shadow  of  his  name,  to  attack  the  prevailing  errors  of 
the  time  (Eichhorn,  ibid.).  One  writer  (Schott,  Isayorje 
llist.-crit.  p.  324)  ventures  on  the  hypothesis  that  Luke 
was  the  writer.  Baur  (  Die  sogenannten  Pastoral-BrieJ'e), 
here  as  elsewhere  more  daring  than  others,  assigns  them 
to  no  earlier  period  than  the  latter  half  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury, after  the  death  of  Polycarp  in  A.D.  167  (p.  138). 
On  this  hypothesis  2  Tim.  was  the  earliest,  1  Tim.  the 
latest  of  the  three,  each  probably  by  a  different  writer 
(p.  72-76).  They  grew  out  of  the  state  of  parties  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and,  like  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and 
the  Acts,  were  intended  to  mediate  between  the  extreme 
Pauline  and  the  extreme  Petrine  sections  of  the  Church 
(p.  58).  Starting  from  the  data  supplied  by  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians,  the  writers,  first  of  2  Tim.,  then  of 
Titus,  and  lastly  of  1  Tim.,  aimed,  by  the  insertion  of 
personal  incidents,  messages,  and  the  like,  at  giving  to 
their  compilations  an  air  of  verisimilitude  (p.  70).  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  tliat  the  ques- 
tion of  authorship  is  here  more  than  usually  important. 
There  can  be  no  solution  as  regards  these  epistles  like 
that  of  an  obviously  dramatic  and  therefore  legitimate 
personation  of  character,  such  as  is  possible  in  rela- 
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tion  to  the  aiithorsliip  of  Ecclcsiastes.  If  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  are  not  Pauline,  the  writer  clearly  meant  them 
to  pass  as  such,  and  the  (iiiiintis  (kcijrif-mU  wonlil  be 
there  in  its  most  tiagrant  form.  They  would  have  to 
take  their  place  with  tlie  Pseudo-Clementine  Homilies, 
or  the  Pscudo-liinatian  Kpistles.  Wliere  we  now  see 
the  traces,  full  of  life  and  interest,  of  the  character  of 
"  Paul  the  ased,"  Hrm,  tender,  zealous,  loving,  wc  should 
have  to  reco<;nise  only  the  tricks,  sometimes  skilful, 
sometimes  clumsy,  of  some  unknown  and  dishonest  con- 
troversialist. Consequences  such  as  these  ought  not,  it 
is  true,  to  lead  us  to  suppress  or  distort  one  iota  of  evi- 
dence. They  may  well  make  us  cautious,  ho\v'ever,in  ex- 
amining the  evidence,  not  to  admit  conclusions  that  are 
wider  than  the  premises,  nor  to  take  the  premises  them- 
selves for  granted.  The  task  of  examining  is  rendered 
in  some  measure  easier  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  judgment 
of  most  critics,  hostile  as  well  as  friendly,  the  three  Pas- 
toral Epistles  stand  on  the  same  ground.  The  interme- 
diate hypotheses  of  Sclileiermacher  (supra)  and  Cred- 
ner  {Eiiikit.  ins  .V.  7'.),  who  looks  on  Titus  as  genuine.  2 
Tim.  as  made  up  out  of  two  genuine  letters,  and  1  Tim. 
as  altogether  spurious,  may  be  dismissed  as  individual 
eccentricities,  hartliy  requiring  a  separate  notice.  In 
dealing  with  objections  which  take  a  wider  range,  we 
are  meeting  those  also  which  are  confined  to  one  or  two 
out  of  the  three  epistles. 

(I.)  Objcclioiis  to  these  Epistles  in  General. — The  chief 
elements  of  the  alleged  eviilence  of  spuriousness  in  the 
three  Pastoral  Epistles  may  be  arranged  as  follows  ; 

1.  Lamptafie. — The  style,  it  is  urged,  is  different  from 
that  of  the  acknowledged  Pauline  Epistles.  There  is 
less  logical  continuity,  a  want  of  order  and  plan,  snlijects 
brought  up,  one  after  the  other,  abruptl^y  (Schleiermach- 
cr).  Not  less  than  fifty  words,  most  of  them  striking 
and  characteristic,  are  found  in  these  epistles  which  are 
not  found  in  Paul's  writings  (see  the  list  in  Conybeare 
and  Howson,  App.  I,  and  Huther,  Einkit.).  The  for- 
mula of  salutation  ()(^r'ipig,  tXeog,  vpqvrf),  half-technical 
words  and  phrases  like  iv(Jijiiia  and  its  cognates  (1 
Tim.  ii,  2;  iii,  Ifj;  vi,  6  et  riL),  TrapciKciTaBi)icr]  (i,  18; 
vi,  20;  2  Tim.  i,  12,  14,  ii,  2),  the  fre(juently  recurring 
TrtfTT-ofdXoyoc  (ITim.  i,  15;  iii,  1 ;  iv,  9;  2  Tim.  ii,  11), 
the  use  of  vymtrovaa  as  the  distinctive  epithet  of  a 
true  teaching — these  and  others  like  them  appear  here 
for  the  first  time  (Sclileiermacher  and  Baur).  Some  of 
these  words,  it  is  urged,  (pavipovv,  tTTKpavua,  awTi'jp, 
(pi^ig  awpoaiTov,  belong  to  the  Gnostic  terminology  of 
the  2d  century. 

On  the  other  side  it  may  be  said  (1)  that  there  is  no 
test  so  uncertain  as  that  of  language  and  style  thus  ap- 
])lied;  how  uncertain  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that 
Schlciermacher  and  Neander  find  no  stumbling-blocks 
ill  2  Tim.  and  Titus,  while  they  detect  an  un-Pauliue 
character  in  1  Tim.  A  difTerence  like  that  which  marks 
the  speech  of  men  divided  from  each  other  by  a  century 
may  be  conclusive  against  the  identity  of  authorship; 
but,  short  of  that,  there  is  hardly  any  conceivable  diver- 
gency which  may  not  coexist  with  it.  The  style  of 
one  man  is  stereotyped,  formed  early,  and  enduring  long. 
The  sentences  move  after  an  unvarying  rhythm;  the 
same  words  recur.  That  of  another  changes,  more  or 
less,  from  year  to  year.  As  his  thoughts  expand,  they 
call  for  a  new  vocabulary.  The  last  works  of  such  a 
writer,  as  those  of  Bacon  and  of  Burke,  may  be  florid, 
redundant,  figurative,  while  the  earlier  were  almost  mea- 
gre in  their  sitnplicity.  In  proportion  as  the  man  is  a 
Solitary  thinker,  or  a  strong  assertor  of  his  own  will,  will 
he  tend  to  the  former  state.  In  proportion  to  his  power 
of  receiving  impressions  from  without,  of  sympathizing 
with  others,  will  be  his  tendency  to  the  latter.  Apart 
from  all  knowledge  of  Paul's  character,  the  alleged  pe- 
culiarities are  but  of  little  weight  in  the  adverse  scale. 
With  that  knowledge  we  may  see  in  them  the  natural 
result  of  the  intercourse  with  men  in  many  lands,  of 
that  readiness  to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  which 
could  hardly  fail  to  show  itself  in  speech  as  well  as  in 


action.  Each  group  of  his  epistles  has,  in  like  manner, 
its  characteristic  words  and  phrases.  (2.)  If  this  is  true 
generally,  it  is  so  yet  more  emphatically  when  the  cir- 
cumstances of  authorship  are  diffiTcnt.  The  language 
of  a  bishop's  charge  is  not  that  of  his  letters  to  his  pri- 
vate friends.  The  epistles  which  Paul  wrote  to  the 
churches  as  societies  might  well  differ  from  those  which 
he  wrote,  in  the  full  freedom  of  open  speech,  to  a  famil- 
iar friend,  to  his  own  "  true  son."  It  is  not  strange  that 
we  should  find  in  the  latter  a  Luther-like  vehemence  of 
expression  (e.  g.  K(Kav(7Ti]pia(Tfiiiuoi\  1  Tim.  iv,  2  ;  Sia- 
TrapaTpij^al  Citcfi^api^diHoi'  ai'Bponriov  rov  voin\  vi,  5; 
aeTiopH'i.ni'a  u^iapTunc.  2  Tim.  iii,  (i),  mixed  sometimes 
willi  words  that  imply  that  which  few  great  men  have 
been  without,  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  the  capacity, 
at  least,  for  satire  (e.  g.  jpaiiicuc  /.ivBovg.  1  Tim.  iv,  7  ; 
(pXvapoi  Kai  Trepifoyot,  v,  13;  Ttrvcpwrai,  vi,  4;  yacrri- 
|0f C  npyt'i  Tit.  i.  12 ).  (3.)  Other  letters,  again,  were  dic- 
tated to  an  amanuensis.  These  have  every  appearance 
of  having  been  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  this  can 
hardly  have  been  without  its  influence  on  their  style, 
rendering  it  less  diffuse,  the  transitions  more  abrupt, 
the  treatment  of  each  subject  more  concise.  In  this  re- 
spect it  may  be  compared  with  the  other  two  autograph 
epistles,  those  to  the  Galatians  and  Philetnon.  A  list 
of  words  given  by  Alford  (vol.  iii,  Prolei/.  eh.  vii)  shows  a 
considerable  resemblance  between  the  first  of  these  two 
and  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  (4.)  It  may  be  added  that 
to  whatever  extent  a  forger  of  spurious  epistles  would 
be  likely  to  form  his  style  after  the  pattern  of  the  rec- 
ognised ones,  so  that  men  might  not  be  able  to  distin- 
guish the  counterfeit  from  the  true,  to  that  extent  the 
diversity  which  has  been  dwelt  on  is,  within  tlie  limits 
that  have  been  above  stated,  not  against,  but  for,  the 
genuineness  of  these  epistles.  (5.)  Lastly,  there  is  the 
positive  argument  that  there  is  a  large  common  ele- 
ment, both  of  thoughts  and  words,  shared  by  these  epis- 
tles and  the  others.  The  grounds  of  faith,  the  law  of 
life,  the  tendency  to  digress  and  go  off  at  a  word,  the 
personal,  individualizing  affection,  the  free  reference  to 
his  own  sufferings  for  the  truth,  all  these  are  in  both, 
and  by  them  we  recognise  the  identity  of  the  writer. 
The  evidence  can  hardly  be  given  within  the  limits  of 
this  article,  but  its  weight  will  be  felt  by  any  careful 
student.  The  coincidences  are  precisely  those,  in  most 
instances,  which  the  forger  of  a  document  would  have 
been  unlikely  to  think  of.  and  give  but  scanty  support 
to  the  perverse  ingenuity  which  sees  in  these  resem- 
blances a  proof  of  compilation,  and  therefore  of  spuri- 
ousness. 

2.  A  nachronism. — It  has  been  urged  (chiefly  by  Eich- 
\wrn,  Eiideit.\).Z\b)  against  therecepfion  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  that  they  cannot  be  fitted  into  the  records  of 
Paul's  life  in  the  Acts.  To  this  there  is  a  threefold  an- 
swer. (1.)  The  difficulty  has  been  enormously  exagger- 
ated. If  the  dates  assigned  to  them  must,  to  some  ex- 
tent, be  conjectural,  there  are,  at  least,  two  hypotheses 
in  each  case  (infra)  which  rest  on  reasonably  good 
grounds.  (2.)  If  the  difficulty  were  as  great  as  it  is  said 
to  be,  the  mere  fact  that  we  cannot  fix  the  precise  date 
of  three  letters  in  the  life  of  one  of  whose  ceaseless  la- 
bors and  joumeyings  we  have,  after  all,  but  fragmen- 
tary records,  ought  not  to  be  a  stumbling-block.  The 
hypothesis  of  a  release  from  the  imprisonment  with 
which  the  history  of  the  Acts  ends  removes  all  difficul- 
ties; and  if  this  be  rejected  (Baur,  p.  67),  as  itself  not 
resting  on  sufficient  evidence,  there  is,  in  any  case,  a 
wide  gap  of  wliich  we  know  nothing.  It  ma\'  at  least 
claim  to  be  a  theory  which  explains  phenomena.  (3.) 
Here,  as  before,  the  repl\'  is  obvious,  that  a  man  com- 
posing counterfeit  epistles  would  have  been  likely  to 
make  them  square  with  the  acknowledged  records  of 
the  life. 

3.  Ecclesiasticism. — The  three  epistles  present,  it  is 
said,  a  more  developed  state  of  Church  organization  and 
doctrine  than  that  belonging  to  the  lifetime  of  Paul. 
(1.)  The  rule  that  the  bishop  is  to  be  "the  husband  of 
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one  wife"  (1  Tim.  iii,  2;  Tit.  i,  G)  indicates  the  strong 
opposition  to  second  marriages  wliich  characterized  the 
2d  century  (Baur,  p.  113-120).  (2.)  The  '■  younger  wid- 
ows" of  1  Tim.  V,  1 1  cannot  possihly  be  literally  widows. 
If  they  were,  Paul,  in  advising  them  to  marry,  would  be 
excluding  them,  according  to  the  rule  of  I  Tim.  v,  9, 
from  all  chance  of  sharing  in  the  Church's  bounty.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  word  x^P"^  '^  used,  as  it  was 
in  the  2d  century,  in  a  wider  sense,  as  denoting  a  conse- 
crated life  (Baur,  p.  42-49).  (3.)  The  rules  affecting  the 
relation  of  the  bishops  and  elders  indicate  a  hierarchic 
development  characteristic  of  the  I'etrine  element, which 
became  dominant  in  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  post- 
apostcilic  period,  but  foreign  altogether  to  the  genuine 
epistles  of  Paul  (Baur,  p.  80-89).  (4.)  The  term  oipj n- 
Koc  is  used  in  its  later  sense,  and  a  formal  procedure 
against  the  heretic  is  recognised,  which  belongs  to  the 
2d  century  rather  than  the  tirst.  (5.)  The  upward  prog- 
ress from  the  ollice  of  deacon  to  that  of  presbyter,  im- 
plied in  1  Tim.  iii,  13.  belongs  to  a  later  period  (Baur, 
loc.  cit.').     (0.)  On  2  Tim.  i,  (5 ;  ii,  2,  see  below. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  meet  objections  which  contain 
so  large  an  element  of  mere  arbitrary  assumption.  (1.) 
Admitting  Baur's  interpretation  of  1  Tim.  iii,  2  to  be 
the  right  one,  the  rule  w^hich  makes  monogam)'  a  con- 
dition of  the  episcopal  office  is  very  far  removed  from 
the  harsh,  sweeping  censures  of  all  second  marriages 
which  we  tind  in  Athenagoras  and  TertuUian.  (2.) 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  the  "younger  wid- 
ows" were  not  literally  such.  The  x//pflt  of  the  Pastor- 
al Epistles  are,  like  those  of  Acts  vi,  1 ;  ix,  39,  women 
dependent  on  the  alms  of  the  Church,  not  necessarily 
deaconesses,  or  engaged  in  active  labors.  The  rule  fix- 
ing the  age  of  sixty  for  admission  is  all  but  conclusive 
against  Baur's  hypothesis.  (3.)  The  use  of  iirirKOTZoi 
and  irpinj-ivTtpoi  in  the  Pastoral  F^pistles  as  equivalent 
(Tit.  i,  5,  7),  and  the  absence  of  any  intermediate  order 
between  the  bishops  and  deacons  (1  Tim.  iii,  1-8),  are 
quite  unlike  what  we  find  in  the  Ignatian  Epistles  and 
other  writings  of  the  2d  century.  They  are  in  entire 
agreement  with  the  language  of  Paul  (Acts  xx,  17,28; 
IMiil.  i,  1).  Few  features  of  these  epistles  are  more  strik- 
ing than  the  absence  of  any  high  hierarchic  system. 
(4.)  The  word  nipE-iKi'if  has  its  counterpart  in  the  n'lp't- 
atiQ  of  1  Cor.  xi,  19.  The  sentence  upon  Hvmenasus 
and  Alexander  (1  Tim.  i,  20)  has  a  precedent  in  that  of 
1  Cor.  V,  5.  (5.)  The  best  interpreters  do  not  see  in 
1  Tim.  iii,  13  the  transition  from  one  oiBce  to  another 
(comp.  Ellicott,  ad  loc,  and  see  Deacon).  If  it  is  there, 
the  assumption  that  such  a  change  is  foreign  to  the 
apostolic  age  is  entirely  an  arbitrary  one. 

4.  Jleresiolofiii. — Still  greater  stress  is  laid  on  the  in- 
dications of  a  later  date  in  the  descriptions  of  the  false 
teachers  noticed  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  These  point, 
it  is  said,  unmistakably  to  Marcion  and  his  followers. 
In  the  ch'Ti^kaHi;  t>]q  tl/enSojvv/Jov  yvwauoQ  (1  Tim.  vi, 
20)  there  is  a  direct  reference  to  the  treatise  which  he 
wrote  under  the  title  of 'AmS'fo-fic,  setting  forth  tlie 
contradiction  between  the  Old  and  New  Test.  (Baur,  p. 
2G).  The  "genealogies"  of  1  Tim.  i,  4;  Tit.  iii,  9  in 
like  manner  point  to  the  teons  of  the  Yalentinians  and 
Ophites  (ihkl.  p.  12).  The  "forbidding  to  marry,  and 
commanding  to  abstain  from  meats,"  fits  in  to  Marcion's 
system,  not  to  that  of  the  Judaizing  teachers  of  Paul's 
time  {ibid.  p.  24).  The  assertion  that  "  the  law  is  good" 
(1  Tim.  i,  8)  implies  a  denial,  like  that  of  Marcion,  of 
its  divine  authority.  The  doctrine  that  the  "resurrec- 
tion was  past  already"  (2  Tim.  ii,  18)  was  thoroughly 
Gnostic  in  its  character.  In  his  eagerness  to  find  to- 
kens of  a  later  date  everywhere,  Baur  sees  in  the  writer 
of  these  epistles  not  merely  an  opponent  of  Gnosticism, 
but  one  in  part  infected  with  their  teaching,  and  appeals 
to  the  diixologies  of  1  Tim.  i,  17  ;  vi,  15,  and  their  Ciiris- 
tology  throughout,  as  having  a  Gnostic  stamp  on  them 
(p.  28-33). 

Carefully  elaborated  as  this  part  of  Baur's  attack  has 
been,  it  is,  perhaps,  tlie  weakest  and  most  capricious  of 


all.  The  false  teachers  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  pre- 
dominantly Jewish,  voiioctdciaK-aXoi  (1  Tim.  i,  7j,  be- 
longing altogether  to  a  different  school  from  that  of 
Marcion,  giving  heed  to  "Jewish  fal)les"  (Tit.  i,  4)  and 
"  disputes  connected  with  the  law"  (iii,  9).  Of  all  mon- 
strosities of  exegesis  few  are  more  wilful  and  fantastic 
than  that  which  finds  in  I'DfioSidaaKciXvi  Antinomian 
teachers,  and  in  nox"^  vojiikoi  Antinomian  doctrine 
(Baur,  p.  17).  The  natural  suggestion  that  in  Acts  xx, 
30,31  Paul  contemplates  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  like 
perverse  teaching;  that  in  Col.  ii,  8-23  we  have  tlie 
same  combination  of  Judaism  and  a  self-styled  ynZcrK; 
(1  Tim.  vi,  20)  or  (pi\o9o<pia  (Col.  ii.  8),  leading  to  a  like 
false  asceticism,  is  set  aside  summarily  by  tlie  rejection 
both  of  the  speech  and  the  epistle  as  spurious.  Even 
the  denial  of  the  resurrection,  we  may  remark,  belongs 
as  naturally  to  the  mingling  of  a  Sadducwan  element 
with  an  Eastern  mysticism  as  to  the  teaching  of  Mar- 
cion. The  self-contradictory  hypothesis  that  tlie  writ- 
er of  1  Tim.  is  at  once  the  strongest  opponent  of  the 
Gnostics,  and  that  he  adopts  their  language,  need  hard- 
ly be  refuted.  The  whole  line  of  argument,  indeed, 
first  misrepresents  the  language  of  Paul  in  these  epis- 
tles and  elsewhere,  and  then  assumes  the  entire  absence 
from  the  1st  century  of  even  the  germs  of  the  teaching 
which  characterized  the  2d  (comp.  Neander,  PJlanz.  und 
Leit.  i,  401 ;  Heydenreich,  p.  G4). 

(II.)  Specidl  Objections  to  the  First  Epistle.  —  The 
most  prominent  of  these  are  the  following:  1.  That  it 
presents  Timothy  in  a  light  in  which  it  is  inconsistent 
with  other  notices  of  him  in  Paul's  epistles  to  regard 
him.  Here  he  appears  as  little  better  than  a  novice, 
needing  instruction  as  to  the  simplest  affairs  of  ecclesi- 
astical order;  whereas  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, written  earlier  than  this,  we  find  him  (iv.  17) 
described  by  Paul  as  "My  beloved  son,  and  faithful  in 
the  Lord,  who  shall  bring  you  into  remembrance  of  mj' 
wa3's  which  be  in  Christ,  as  I  teach  everywhere  in  ev- 
ery Church ;"  and  in  1  Thess.  i,  1-3  we  are  told  that 
the  apostle  had  sent  him  to  Thessalonica  to  establish 
the  believers  there,  and  to  comfort  them  concerning 
their  faith.  If  Timothy  was  so  well  able  to  regulate 
the  churches  at  Corinth  and  Thessalonica,  how,  it  is 
asked,  can  it  be  supposed  that  a  short  while  afterwards 
he  should  require  such  minute  instructions  for  his  con- 
duct as  this  epistle  contains?  To  this  it  may  be  re- 
plied, (1)  that  in  visiting  Corinth  and  Thessalonica 
Timothy  acted  as  the  apostle's  delegate,  and  had,  doubt- 
less, received  from  him  minute  instructions  as  to  how- 
he  should  proceed  among  those  to  whom  he  was  sent; 
so  that  the  alleged  difference  in  the  circumstances  of 
Timothy  when  sent  to  Corinth  and  when  left  in  Ephesus 
disappears;  (2)  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from 
the  injunctions  given  to  Timothy  in  this  epistle  that 
the  writer  regarded  him  as  a  novice,  for  they  rather 
respect  the  application  of  general  principles  to  peculiar 
local  circumstances  than  set  forth  instructions  such  as 
a  novice  would  require ;  and  (3)  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  apostle  designed  through  Timothy  to  present 
to  the  Church  at  large  a  body  of  instruction  which 
should  be  useful  to  it  in  all  ages  of  its  existence. 

2.  It  is  objected  that  after  the  Church  at  Ephesus 
had  enjoyed  the  apostle's  instructions  and  presidency  for 
three  years  it  could  not  have  been,  at  the  time  this 
epistle  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Paul,  in 
such  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  arrangements  as  the  in- 
junctions here  given  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  But 
what  is  there  in  the  epistle  that  necessitates  such  a 
supposition?  It  contains  many  directions  to  Timothy 
how  he  should  conduct  himself  in  a  church,  some  <if 
which  are  certainly  of  an  elementary  character,  but 
there  is  nothing  that  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  all  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  at  Eph- 
esus, or  that  the  state  of  that  Church  was  such  as  to  re- 
quire that  injunctions  of  this  kind  should  be  given  for 
its  sake  alone.  Timothy's  sphere  of  evangelistic  effort 
extended  greatly  beyond  Ephesus;  and  this  epistle  was 
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designed  at  once  to  guide  him  as  to  what  he  was  to 
rio  in  the  churches  whirh  he  might  be  called  to  reg- 
ulate, and  to  sup|)ly  his  authority  for  so  doing,  he- 
sides,  does  it  not  naturally  occmr  that  such  minute  in- 
junctions are  just  sucli  as  a  person  forging  this  eiiistle 
at  a  later  period  in  I'aul's  name  would  be  most  likely 
to  avoid '? 

3.  The  absence  of  allusions  to  events  in  Timothy's 
history  has  been  allege<l  against  the  Pauline  origin  of 
this  epistle.  A  strange  objection— and  as  untenable  as 
strange !  This  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  fol- 
lowing passages:  i,  18;  iv,  14;  v,  "23 ;  vi,  12. 

4.  It  is  alleged  that  the  writer  of  this  epistle  has 
made  such  a  I'.Mstake  as  Paul  could  not  have  made  when 
he  classes  .\lexander  with  Hymena?us  {i  Tim.  i,  20)  as 
a  false  Christian,  whereas  we  know  from  2  Tim.  iv,  14 
that  he  was  not  a  Christian  at  all.  But  where  is  the 
shadow  of  evidence  that  the  Alexander  mentioned  in 
1  Tim.  i.  20  is  the  same  person  with  the  Alexander  men- 
tioned in  2  Tim.  iv,  14  V  Was  this  name  so  uncnnimon 
in  Ejihesus  that  we  must  needs  suppose  a  blunder  where 
a  writer  sjieaks  of  one  so  called  as  a  heretic  simply  be- 
cause, in  other  passages,  mention  is  made  of  one  so  call- 
ed who  was  not  a  lieretic?  Nothing  can  be  more  obvi- 
ous than  that  there  were  two  Alexanders,  just  as  there 
might  have  been  twenty,  known  to  the  apostle  and 
Timothy;  and  tliat  of  these  two  one  was  a  heretic  and 
troubler  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  and  the  other  prob- 
ably a  heatlien  and  an  enemy  of  the  apostle. 

5.  In  I  Tim.  i,  20  mention  is  made  of  Hymenffius  as 
a  heretic  whom  the  writer  makes  Paul  say  he  had  ex- 
communicated; but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  in  2  Tim.  ii, 
17  we  tind  Hymenreus  still  a  member  of  the  Church  at 
Ephesus,  and  such  a  mistake  could  not  have  been  made 
bv  Paul.  Here,  however,  it  is  assumed  without  proof 
(I)  that  the  Hymena!us  of  the  one  epistle  is  the  same 
as  the  Hymena?us  of  the  other;  (2)  that,  being  the 
same,  he  was  still  a  member  of  the  same  Church ;  and 
(3)  that  it  was  imiwssible  for  him,  though  excommu- 
nicated, to  have  returned  as  a  penitent  to  the  Church 
and  again  to  have  become  a  plague  to  it.  Here  are 
three  hypotheses  on  which  we  may  account  for  the  fact 
referred  to,  and,  until  they  be  all  excluded,  it  will  not 
follow  that  any  blunder  is  chargeable  upon  the  writer 
of  this  epistle. 

6.  In  I  Tim.  vi.  13  the  writer  refers  to  our  Lord's  good 
confession  before  Pontius  Pilate.  Now  of  this  we  have 
a  record  in  .John's  Gospel;  l)ut,  as  this  was  not  written 
ill  Paul's  time,  it  is  urged  that  this  epistle  must  be  as- 
cribed to  a  later  writer.  It  is  easy  to  obviate  any  force 
that  may  appear  to  be  in  this  remark  by  the  consider- 
ation that  all  the  prominent  facts  of  our  Lord's  life,  and 
esiK'cially  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  were  familiar- 
ly known  by  oral  communication  to  ail  the  Christians 
before  the  gospels  were  written.  Though,  then,  John's 
gospel  was  not  extant  in  Paul's  time,  the  facts  recorded 
by  .John  were  well  known,  and  might  therefore  be  verv 
naturally  referred  to  in  an  epistle  from  one  Christian  to 
another.  Of  our  Lord's  confession  before  Pilate  we 
may  readily  suppose  that  Paul,  the  great  advocate  of 
the  spirituality  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  was  especial- 
ly fond  of  making  use. 

7.  The  writer  of  this  epistle,  it  is  affirmed,  utters  sen- 
timents in  favor  of  the  law  which  are  not  Pauline,  and 
teaches  the  efHcacy  of  good  works  in  such  a  way  as  to 
1)6  incompatil)lc  with  Paul's  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
grace.  This  assertion  we  may  safely  meet  with  a  point- 
ed denial.  The  doctrine  of  this  epistle  concerning  the 
law  is  that  it  is  good  if  it  be  used  vo/ti'juwc,  as  a  law, 
for  the  purposes  which  a  moral  law  is  designed  to  serve; 
and  what  is  this  but  the  doctrine  of  the  epistles  to  the 
Womans  and  (ialatians,  where  the  apostle  maintains 
that  in  itself  aiul  for  its  own  ends  tlie  divine  law  is 
Jioly,  just,  and  good,  and  becomes  evil  only  when  put 
out  of  its  proper  place  and  used  for  purposes  it  was  nev- 
er designed  to  serve  (Kom.  vii,  7-12;  (.al.  iii,  21,  etc.). 
What  the  writer  here  teaches  concerning  good  works 


is  also  in  full  harmony  with  the  apostle  Paul's  teaching 
in  his  acknowledged  epistles  (comp.  Hom.  xii;  Eph.  v 
and  vi,  etc.);  and  if  in  tliis  epistle  there  is  no  formal 
exposition  of  the  (iospel  scheme,  but  rather  a  dwelling 
upon  practical  duties,  the  reason  may  easily  be  found 
in  the  peculiar  character  of  this  as  a  pastoral  epistle 
— an  epistle  of  otKcial  councils  and  exhortations  to  a 
minister  of  Christianity. 

8.  De  Wette  asserts  that  1  Tim.  iii.  1()  bears  marks 
of  being  a  quotation  from  a  confession  or  symbol  of  the 
Church,  of  wliicli  there  were  none  in  Paul's  day.  But 
what  marks  of  this  does  the  passage  present?  The  an- 
swer is,  the  use  of  the  word  iti^oXoyovfJtvwc,  a  technical 
word,  and  the  word  used  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers 
to  designate  something  in  accordance  with  orthodox 
doctrine.  This  is  true;  but,  as  technical  words  are  lirst 
used  in  their  |)roper  sense,  and  as  the  proper  sense  of 
6fio\oyovfiet'o)Q  perfectly  suits  the  passage  in  question, 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  any  such  later  usage  as 
De  Wette  suggests.  Besides,  his  argument  tells  both 
ways,  for  one  may  as  well  assert  that  the  ecclesiastical 
usage  arose  from  the  terms  of  this  passage  as  affirm 
that  the  terms  of  this  passage  were  borrowed  from  ec- 
clesiastical usage. 

9.  The  writer  of  this  epistle  quotes  os  n  part  of 
Scripture  a  passage  which  occurs  only  in  Luke  x,  7; 
but  as  Luke  had  not  written  his  gospel  at  the  time 
Paul  is  supjiosed  to  have  written  this  ei)istle,  and  as  it 
is  not  the  habit  of  the  New-Test,  writers  to  quote  from 
each  other  in  the  way  they  quote  from  the  Old  Test,, 
we  are  bound  to  suppose  that  this  epistle  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  later  writer.  But  does  this  writer  ((uote  Luke 
x,  7  in  the  manner  alleged?  The  passage  referred  to 
is  in  V,  18,  where  we  have  first  a  citation  from  Deut. 
XXV,  4,  introduced  by  the  usual  formula,  "The  Script- 
ure saith ;"  and  then  the  writer  adds,  as  further  coii- 
firmatorj'  of  his  position,  the  saying  of  our  Lord  which 
is  supposed  to  be  quoted  from  Luke's  gospel.  Now  we 
are  not  bound  to  conclude  that  this  latter  was  adduced 
by  the  writer  as  a  part  of  Scripture.  It  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  remark  of  his  own,  or  as  some  proverbial 
expression,  or  as  a  well-known  saying  of  Christ's,  by 
which  he  confirms  the  doctrine  he  is  establishing.  We 
are  under  no  necessity  to  extend  the  formula  with 
which  the  verse  is  commenced  so  as  to  include  in  it  <ill 
that  the  verse  contains.  The  Kai  by  itself  will  not  jus- 
tify this;  indeed,  we  may  go  further,  and  affirm  that 
the  use  of  Kai  alone  rather  leads  to  an  opposite  conclu- 
sion, for  had  the  writer  intended  the  latter  clause  to  be 
regarded  as  a  quotation  from  Scripture  as  well  as  the 
former,  he  would  probably  have  used  some  such  formula 
as  Kai  TvciKiv  (comp.  Heb.  ii,  13). 

10.  De  Wette  maintains  that  the  injunction  in  v,  23 
is  so  much  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  apostle  that  we 
cannot  suppose  it  to  have  proceeded  from  such  a  writer 
as  Paul.  But  what  is  there  in  such  an  injunction  less 
dignified  than  in  many  injunctions  of  an  equally  famil- 
iar nature  scattered  through  Paul's  epistles?  And  in 
what  is  it  incompatible  with  the  apostolic  character 
that  one  sustaining  it  should  enjoin  upon  a  young, 
zealous,  and  active  preacher,  whom  he  esteemed  as  his 
own  son,  a  careful  regard  to  his  health  ;  the  more  es- 
pecially when,  by  acting  as  is  here  enjoined,  he  would 
vindicate  Christian  liberty  from  those  ascetic  restraints 
by  which  the  false  teachers  sought  to  bind  it  ? 

(III.)  Special  Ohjecliinm  to  the  Secoml  Epistle. — Of 
these  the  most  weighty  are  founded  on  the  assinnption 
that  this  epistle  must  be  viewed  as  written  during  the 
apostle's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome;  and  as,  for  rea- 
sons to  be  sid)se()uently  stated,  we  do  not  regard  this 
assumption  as  tenable,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  occu- 
py space  with  any  remarks  upon  them.  We  may  leave 
uimoticcd  also  those  objections  to  this  epistle  which  are 
mere  repetitions  of  those  urged  against  the  first,  and 
which  admit  of  similar  replies. 

1.  In  iii,  11,  the  writer  enumerates  a  series  of  per- 
secutions and  afflictions  which  befell  iiim  at  Antioch, 
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Tcoiiium,  and  Lj'stra,  of  which  he  says  Timothy  knew. 
Would  Paul,  it  is  asked,  in  mailing  such  an  enumera- 
tion, have  committed  the  mistake  of  referring  to  perse- 
cutions which  he  had  endured  before  his  connection 
with  Timoth)',  and  have  said  notiiing  of  those  which 
he  endured  niibsfqiicii//;/,  and  of  which  Timothy  miiKl 
have  known,  while  of  the  former  he  iitifjht  be  ignorant? 
But  there  is  no  mistake  in  the  matter.  Paul  has  occa- 
tiion  to  refer  to  the  knowledge  Timothy  had  of  his  suf- 
ferings ft)r  the  Gospel.  Of  these  some  had  occurred 
before  Timothy's  connection  with  him,  while  others  had 
occurred  while  Timothy  was  his  companion  anil  fellow- 
sufferer.  Oi  the  latter,  therefore,  Paul  makes  no  spe- 
citic  mention,  feeling  that  to  be  unnecessary  ;  but  of  the 
former,  of  which  Timothy  could  know  only  by  hearsay, 
but  of  which  he  no  doubt  did  know,  for  we  cannot  con- 
ceive that  any  interesting  point  in  Paul's  previous  his- 
tory would  be  unknown  to  his  "dear  son  in  the  faith," 
he  makes  specilic  enumeration.  This  fully  accounts  for 
his  stopping  short  at  the  point  where  Timothy's  per- 
sonal experience  could  amply  supply  the  remainder. 

2.  The  declaration  in  iv,  7,  etc.,  is  incompatible  with 
what  Paul  says  of  himself  in  Phil,  iii,  12,  etc.  But  re- 
spect must  be  had  to  the  v^ry  different  circumstances 
in  which  the  apostle  was  when  he  wrote  these  two  pas- 
sages. In  the  one  case  he  viewed  himself  as  still  en- 
gaged in  active  work,  and  having  the  prospect  of  ser- 
vice before  him ;  in  the  other  he  regards  himself  as 
very  near  to  death,  and  shortly  about  to  enter  into  the 
]iresence  of  his  master.  Surelj'  the  same  individual 
might  in  the  former  of  these  cases  speak  of  work  yet  to 
do,  and  in  the  latter  of  his  work  as  done,  without  any 
contradiction. 

3.  In  i,  6  and  ii,  2  there  are  pointed  allusions  to  ec- 
clesiastical ceremonies  which  betray  a  later  age  than 
that  of  Paul.  This  is  said  without  reason.  The  lav- 
ing-on  of  hands  in  the  conferring  of  a  x^'piaf^ta  was 
altogether  an  apostolic  usage;  and  the  hearing  of  Paul's 
doctrines  was  what  Timothy,  as  his  companion  in  trav- 
el, could  easily  enjoy,  without  our  needing  to  suppose 
that  the  apostle  is  here  represented  as  acting  the  part 
of  professor  in  a  school  of  theology. 

Fidl  particulars  on  this  discussion  will  be  found  in 
the  introductions  of  Alford,  Wordsworth,  Huther,  Da- 
vidson, Wiesinger,  and  Hug.  Cony beare  and  Howson 
(App.  I)  give  a  good  tabular  simimary  both  of  the  ob- 
jections to  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles  and  of  the 
answers  to  them,  and  a  clear  statement  in  favor  of  the 
later  date.  The  most  elaborate  arguinent  in  favor  of 
the  earlier  is  to  be  found  in  Lardner,  Historij  of  A  post, 
and  Evanrj.  {Works,  vi,  315-37.5).  See  also  the  intro- 
ductions of  Iliinlein,  Michaelis,  Eichhorn,  De  VVette, 
Bertholdt,  Guericke,  Schott,  etc. ;  Schleiermacher,  Ueher 
den  sorjenunnten  ersten  Brief  des  Paulus  an  den  Timo- 
the.ns,  ein  kritisches  Sendschreiben  an  J.  C.  Gass  (  Berl. 
1807,  12mo) ;  Planck,  Bemerkinifien  iiber  d.  ersten  Pau- 
lin.  Brief  an  d.  Tim,  (Gott.  1808,  8vo);  Beckhaus, 
Specimen  Obss.  Crif.-exeget.  de  Vocabulis  liwa^  Xeyojus- 
voiQ  ill  I.  ad  Tim.  Ep.  Paulina  obinis,  A  vthenlia  ejus  nihil 
detrahentibiis  (Lingre,  1810,  8vo) ;  Curtius,  P)e  Tempore 
quo  prior  Panli  ad  Tim.  Epist.  eocarata  sit  (Berol.  1828, 
8vo)  ;  Otto,  Die  geschichtl.  Verhdltnisse  der  Past.-Briefe 
(Leips.  1860,  8vo). 

II.  Date. — The  direct  evidence  on  this  point  is  very 
slight,  {a.)  i,  3  implies  a  journey  of  Paul  from  Ephe- 
sus  to  Macedonia,  Timothy  remaining  behind,  (ft.) 
The  age  of  Timothy  is  described  as  vn'ri]!;  (iv,  12). 
(c.)  The  general  resemblance  between  the  two  epistles 
indicates  that  they  were  written  at  or  about  the  same 
time.  Three  hypotheses  have  been  maintained  as  ful- 
filling these  conditions. 

1.  The  journey  in  question  has  been  looked  upon  as  an 
unrecorded  episode  in  the  tiro  yeurs^  irork  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix,  10).  This  conjecture  has  the  merit  of  bring- 
ing the  epistle  within  the  limit  of  the  authentic  records 
of  Paul's  life,  but  it  has  scarcely  any  other.  Against 
it  we  may  urge  that  a  journey  to  Macedonia  would 


hardly  have  been  passed  over  in  silence  either  by  Luke 
in  the  Acts,  or  by  Paul  himself  in  writing  to  the  Co- 
rinthians. Indeed,  the  theory  of  unrecorded  travels  of 
this  kind  is  altogether  gratuitous.  There  is  no  period 
after  the  formal  appointment  of  Paul  as  a  missionary 
during  whicli  it  was  possible,  so  fully  have  we  the  itin- 
erary of  the  apostle;  imless,  indeed,  it  be  the  long  resi- 
dence in  E|(hesus,  that  favorite  resort  of  theorists  as  to 
imaginary  journeys  ;  and  so  entirely  was  Paid  occupied 
with  local  labors  there  that  it  is  wholly  excluded  even 
at  that  time. 

2.  This  journey  has  been  identifed  vith  the  journey 
after  the  tumult  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xx,  1).  Against  this 
conjecture  is  the  palpable  fact  that  Timothy,  instead  of 
reiTiaining  at  Ephesus  when  the  apostle  left,  had  gone 
on  into  Macedonia  before  him  (xix,  22).  The  hypoth- 
esis of  a  possible  return  is  traversed  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  with  Paul  in  Macedonia  at  the  time  when  2  Cor. 
was  written  and  sent  off.  To  obviate  this  objection,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  Paul  might  have  written  this 
epistle  immediately  after  leaving  Ephesus,  and  the  sec- 
ond to  the  Corinthians  not  before  the  concluding  period 
of  his  stay  in  Macedonia;  so  that  Timothy  might  have 
visited  him  in  the  interval.  This  appears  to  remove 
the  difficulty,  but  it  does  so  by  suggesting  a  new  one; 
for  how,  on  this  supposition,  are  we  to  account  for  the 
apostle's  delaying  so  long  to  write  to  the  Corinthians 
after  the  arrival  of  Titus,  by  whose  intelligence,  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  Paul  was 
led  to  address  them?  It  may  be  asked,  also,  if  it  be 
likely  that  Timothy,  after  receiving  such  a  charge  as 
Paul  gives  him  in  this  epistle,  would  so  soon  have  left 
Ephesus  and  followed  the  apostle. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Otto  (Die  rjeschichtl. 
Verhiilt.  p.  23  sq.)  to  avoid  the  difficidty  in  1  Tim.  i 
by  translating  it  thus,  "As  I  in  Ephesus  exhorted  thee 
to  stand  fast,  so  do  thou,  as  thou  goest  to  Macedonia, 
enjoin  on  some  not  to  adhere  to  strange  doctrines,'"  etc. 
The  passage  is  thus  made  to  refer  to  Timothy's  going 
to  Macedonia,  not  to  the  apostle's,  and  the  occasion  of 
his  going  is  referred  to  the  journey  mentioned  (Acts 
xix,  21,  22),  with  which  the  visit  to  Corinth  mentioned 
(1  Cor.  iv.  17;  xvi,  10),  is  made  to  synchronize.  The 
date  of  1  Tim.  is  thus  placed  before  that  of  1  Cor.  All 
this,  however,  rests  on  a  rendering  of  1  Tim.  i.  3  which, 
in  sjiite  of  much  learned  disquisition,  its  author  has 
failed  to  vindicate. 

3.  The  journey  in  question  has  been  placed  in  the  in- 
terval between  Paul's  first  and  second  imprisomnents  at 
Rome.  In  favor  of  this  conjecture  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  is  the  internal  evidence  of  the  contents 
of  the  epistle.  The  errors  against  winch  Timothy  is 
warned  are  present,  dangerous,  portentous.  At  the  time 
of  Paul's  visit  to  Miletus  in  Acts  xx,  i.  e.,  according  to 
those  hypotheses,  subsequent  to  the  epistle,  they  are 
still  only  looming  in  the  distance  (ver.  30).  All  the 
circumstances  referred  to,  moreover,  imply  the  prolonged 
absence  of  the  apostle.  Disci|iline  had  become  lax, 
heresies  rife,  the  economy  of  the  Church  disordered. 
It  was  necessary  to  check  the  chief  offenders  by  the 
sharp  .sentence  of  excommunication  (1  Tim.  i,  20). 
Other  churches  called  for  his  counsel  and  directions, 
or  a  sharp  necessity  took  him  away,  and  he  hastens  on, 
leaving  behind  him,  with  fidl  delegated  authority,  the 
disciple  in  whom  he  most  contided.  The  language  of 
the  epistle  also  has  a  liearing  on  the  date.  According 
to  the  two  preceding  hypotheses,  it  belongs  to  the  same 
periods  as  1  and  2  Cor.  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
or,  at  the  latest,  to  the  same  group  as  Philippians  and 
Ephesians;  and  in  this  case  the  differences  of  style  and 
language  are  somewhat  difficult  to  explain.  Assume 
a  later  date,  and  then  there  is  room  for  the  changes 
in  thought  and  expression  which,  in  a  character  like 
Paul's,  were  to  be  expected  as  the  years  went  by. 

The  objections  to  the  position  thus  assigned  are 
the  following :  (1.)  The  second  imprisonment  itself  is 
not  a  matter  of  history.     We  have  elsewhere,  however, 
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adtlticed  the  evulence  as  being  entirely  satisfactory. 
See  Paul.  ("2.)  As  the  evidence  that  the  apostle  took 
sucli  a  journey  between  his  tirst  and  second  im|irison- 
ineiit  is  purely  hypothetical  and  inferential,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  tlie  hypothesis  built  upon  it  as  to  the 
date  of  tliis  epistle  rests  at  the  best  on  somewhat  pre- 
carious jirounds.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  the 
apostle  did  purpose  extended  tours  on  his  contemi)lated 
release  from  the  first  imprisonment  (Kom.  xv,  23,  "24), 
and  that  these  embraced  Asia  Minor  (I'hilem.  2"2),  as 
well  as  Crete  (Tit.  i,  5).  (3.)  This  hypothesis  is  directly 
o]i|iosed  to  the  solemn  declaration  of  Paul  to  the  elders 
of  the  C'liurcli  at  Ephesus  when  he  met  them  at  !Mile- 
tum,  '•  I  know  that  ye  all  shall  see  m\'  face  no  more" 
(Acts  XX,  25),  for  it  assumes  that  he  did  see  them  again 
and  preached  to  them.  But  Paul  was  not  infallible 
in  his  anticipations,  and  we  have  positive  evidence  that 
he  did  revisit  Ephesus  (2  Tim.  iv,  12 ;  comp.  13, 20).  (4.) 
It  is  opposed  by  what  Paul  says  (ver.  12),  from  which 
we  leani  that  at  the  time  this  epistle  was  written  Tim- 
othy was  in  danger  of  being  <lespised  as  a  youth;  but 
this  could  hardly  be  said  of  him  after  Paid's  tirst  im- 
prisonment, when  he  must,  on  the  lowest  computation, 
have  been  thirty  years  of  age.  In  reply  to  this,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  this  was  young  enough  for  one 
who  was  to  exercise  authority  over  a  whole  body  of 
bishop-presbyters,  many  of  them  older  than  himself  (v, 
1).  (5.)  This  hypothesis  seems  to  assume  the  possibil- 
ity of  churches  remaining  in  and  around  I^phesus  in  a 
state  of  defective  arrangement  and  order  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  than  we  can  believe  to  have  been  the 
case.  But  arguments  of  this  kind  are  highly  insecure, 
and  cannot  weigh  against  historical  statements  and  in- 
ferences. On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  decidedlj'  incline 
to  this  position  for  the  journey  in  question. 

The  precise  date  of  the  tirst  epistle  we  have,  never- 
theless, no  means  of  fixing.  In  Phil,  ii,  24  the  apostle 
expresses  a  hope  of  visiting  that  Church  shortlv.  Car- 
rying out  this  intention,  he  would,  after  his  liberation, 
proceed  to  Macedonia,  whence  we  must  suppose  him 
passing  into  Asia,  and  visiting  Ephesus  (A.D.  60). 
Thence  he  may  have  taken  his  proposed  journey  to 
Sjjain  (Rom.  xv,  24,  28),  unless  he  took  advantage  of 
his  proximity  to  the  West  to  do  so  direct  from  Home. 
After  this,  and  not  long  before  his  martyrdom  (A.D.  64), 
this  epistle  seems  to  have  been  written. 

III.  Place In  this  respect,  as  in  regard  to  time,  1  Tim. 

leaves  much  to  conjecture.  The  absence  of  any  local  ref- 
erence but  that  in  i,  3  suggests  Macedonia  or  some  neigh- 
boring district.  In  A  and  other  MSS.  in  the  Peshito,  Ethi- 
opic,  and  other  versions,  Laodicea  is  named  in  the  inscrip- 
tion as  the  place  whence  it  was  sent;  but  this  appears  to 
have  grown  out  of  a  traditional  belief  resting  on  very  in- 
sufficient grounds  (and  incompatible  with  the  conclusion 
which  has  been  adopted  above)  that  this  is  the  epistle  re- 
ferred to  in  Col.  iv,  16  as  that  from  Laodicea- (Theophj-l. 
ar]  loc).  The  Coptic  version,  with  as  little  likelihood, 
states  that  it  was  written  from  Athens  (Huther,  Einleif.). 

IV.  Object  and  Content.i. — The  design  of  the  first  epis- 
tle is  partly  to  instruct  Timothy  in  the  duties  of  that 
office  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted,  partly  to  sup- 
ply him  with  credentials  to  the  churches  which  he  might 
visit,  and  partly  to  furnish  through  him  guidance  to  the 
churches  themselves. 

It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  exclusive  of  the 
introduction  (i,  1,  2)  and  the  conclusion  (vi,  20,  21).  In 
the  Jirst  of  these  parts  (i,  3-20)  the  apostle  reminds  Tim- 
othy generally  of  his  functions,  and  especially  of  the 
duties  he  had  to  discharge  in  reference  to  certain  false 
teachers,  who  were  anxious  to  bring  the  believers  imder 
the  yoke  of  the  law.  In  the  second  (ii-vi,  2)  he  gives 
Timothy  particular  instructions  concerning  the  orderly 
conducting  of  divine  worship,  the  (jualifications  of  bish- 
ops and  deacons,  and  the  proper  mode  of  behaving  him- 
self in  a  church.  In  the  third  (vi,  3-19)  the  apostle 
discourses  against  some  vices  to  which  the  Christians 
at  Ephesus  seem  to  have  been  prone. 


V.  Structure  and  Characteristics. — The  pecidiarities 
of  language,  so  far  as  they  aflect  the  question  of  author- 
ship, have  already  been  noticed.  Assinning  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  ejHstles,  some  characteristic  features  com- 
mon to  them  both  remain  to  be  noticed. 

1.  The  ever-deepening  sense  in  Paul's  heart  of  the 
Divine  Mercy,  of  which  he  was  the  t.iyject,  as  shown  in 
the  insertion  of  tXfof  in  the  salutations  of  both  epistles, 
and  in  the  rf\ti}5!i]v  of  1  Tim.  i,  13. 

2.  The  greater  abruptness  of  the  second  epistle. 
From  first  to  last  there  is  no  plan,  no  treatment  of  sub- 
jects carefully  thought  out.  All  speaks  of  strong  over- 
flowing emotion,  memories  of  the  past,  anxieties  about 
the  future. 

3.  The  absence,  as  compared  with  Paul's  other  epis- 
tles, of  Old-Test,  references.  This  may  connect  itself 
with  the  fact  just  noticed,  that  these  epistles  are  not 
argumentative,  possibly  also  with  the  request  for  the 
"  books  and  parchments"  which  had  been  left  behind  (2 
Tim.  iv,  13).  He  may  have  been  separated  for  a  time 
from  the  'itpa  ypafifiaTa,  which  were  commonh-  his 
companions. 

4.  The  conspicuous  position  of  the  "  faithful  sayings" 
as  taking  the  place  occupied  in  other  epistles  b}'  the 
Old-Test.  Scriptures.  The  way  in  which  these  are  cited 
as  authoritative,  the  variety  of  subjects  which  they 
cover,  suggest  the  thought  that  in  them  we  have  speci- 
mens of  the  prophecies  of  tlie  Ajjostolic  Church  which 
had  most  impressed  themselves  on  the  mind  of  the  apos- 
tle, and  of  the  disciples  generally.  1  Cor.  xiv  shows 
how  deep  a  reverence  he  was  likely  to  feel  for  such  sjiir- 
itual  utterances.  In  1  Tim.  iv,  1  we  have  a  distinct 
reference  to  them. 

5.  The  tendency  of  the  apostle's  mind  to  dwell  more 
on  the  universality  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  (J 
Tim.  ii,3-6;  iv,  10) ;  his  strong  desire  that  all  the  teach- 
ing of  his  disciples  should  be  "sound"  (vyian'ovrra), 
cotnmending  itself  to  minds  in  a  healthy  state;  his  fear 
of  the  corruption  of  that  teaching  by  morbid  subtleties. 

6.  The  importance  attached  by  him  to  the  practical 
details  of  administration.  The  gathered  experience  of 
a  long  life  had  taught  him  that  the  life  and  well-being 
of  the  Church  recpiired  these  for  its  safeguards. 

7.  The  recurrence  of  doxologies  (1  Tim.  i,  17;  vi,  15, 
16;  2  Tim.  iv,  18),  as  from  one  living  perpetually  in  the 
presence  of  God,  to  whom  the  language  of  adoration  was 
as  his  natural  speech. 

VI.  Commentaries. — The  following  are  the  exegetical 
helps  on  both  epistles  to  Timothy  exclusively;  to  a  few 
of  the  most  important  of  which  we  prefix  an  asterisk  : 
Megander,  Expositio  [inchid.  Tit.]  (Basil.  1536,  8vo) ; 
yV\tt\ch,  Expositio  (Argent.  1542, 8vo) ;  Artopoeus,  5c^o- 
lia<  (Stuttg.  1545;  Basil.  1646,  8vo) ;  Calvin,  Commenta- 
rius  (Genev.  1548,  4to;  in  French,  ibid.  1563,  fol. ;  in 
English  by  Tomson,  Lond.  1579, 4to ;  by  Pringle,  Edinb. 
1856,  8vo);  Alesius,  Disputatio  (Lips.  1550-51,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  D'Espence  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commenturii  (1st  Ep. 
Lutet.  1561,  fol. :  1568, 8vo ;  2d  Ep.  Par.  1564,  fol.)  ;  ^la- 
}0T,  Enari-ationes  (Vitemb.  15(J3-64, 2  vols.  8vo);  Hyper, 
Commentariiis  [inchid.  Tit.  and  Philem.]  (Tigur.  1582, 
fol.);  Magalian  [R.  C],  Commentarii  [inchid.  Tit.] 
(Lugd.  1609,  4to);  Sotto  \V\..Cl^,Crimmentarius  (includ. 
Tit.]  (Par.  1610,  fol.);  Stewart  [\\.  C],  Commentarius 
(Ingolst.  1610-11,2  vols.  4to) ;  Weinrich,  Commetitarius 
(Lips.  1618,  4to);  Scultetus,  Obserrationes  [includ.  Tit. 
and  Philem.]  (Francof.  1(;24;  Vitemb.  1630,  4to);  Ger- 
hard,  Adnotdtioncs  (Jen.  1643,  1666;  Lips.  1712,  4to); 
Nethen,  Disputatio  (Ultraj.  1655,  4to);  Habert  [R.  C], 
Expositio  [includ.  Tit.  and  Philem.]  (Par.  1656,  8vo); 
Daille,  Expositio7i  [French]  (Genev.  1659-61,3  vols. 
8vo) ;  Cocceius,  Commentarius  (L.  B.  1667,  4to) ;  Gar- 
gon,  Oopeninf/e  (Leyd.  1706,  1719,  4to)  ;  Hulse,  Oopeninge 
( Rotterd.  1727. 4to)  ;  *Mosheim,  Erlldrung  (Hamb.  17.5.5, 
4to);  Zachariii, /■';A7a>.  (Leips.  1755,  8vo);  Hesse,  AV- 
la}it.  (Gott.  1796,  8vo) ;  *Hevdenreich,  Erlaut.  [includ. 
Tit.]  (Hadam.  1826-28,2  vols.  8vo] ;  ¥\M,Vorles.  [in- 
clud. Tit.]    (Tub.  1831,  8vo);   Baumgarten,  Aechtheit, 
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etc.  (Bed.  1837,  8vo) ;  Leo,  Comment ariiis  CLips.  1837-49, 
2  vols.  8vo);  Matthies,  A"///oV.  [iiicliul.  Tit.]  (Greifsw. 
1840,  8vo);  Mack  [K.  (.'.],  Conniieiitdi-  [iiiclud.  Tit.] 
(Tub.  1841,  8vo);  *Scliarlin,n-,  r/;/<-/-.s(/t7(.  etc.  (from  the 
Danish,  Jeii.  184C,  Svo)  ;  I'atersoii,  Commentary  [iiicliul. 
Tit.]  (Lond.  1848,  18mo) ;  Kudow,  De  Oriyine,  etc.  ((dot- 
ting. 18iV2,  8vo);  *Ellicott,  Commentary  [includ.  Tit.] 
(Lond.  18oG;  Bost.  18GG,  8vo) :  Mangold,  Die  Irrlehrer, 
etc.  (Marb.  1856, 8vo) ;  Vinke,  Aanmerkinyen  (Utr.  1859, 
8vo)  ;  *()lto,  Die  Verhdltuisse,  etc.  (Leips.  1860,  8vo)  ; 
Beck,  Erkldr.  (Leips.  1879,  8vo). 

On  the  first  epistle  alone  there  are  the  following : 
Cruciger,  Commentarius  (Argent.  1540,  8vo);  Phygio, 
Explunatio  [includ.  Levit.]  (Basil.  1543, 4to;  1596,8vo); 
Venator,  Distrihutiones  (ibid.  1553;  Lips.  1618,  8vo); 
IVIelancthon,  Fjiarratio  [includ.  2  Tim.  1  and  ii]  (Vi- 
temb.  1501,  8vo);  Hessels  \\\.  C.'\,  Commeittarius  (Lo- 
van.  1568,  8vo);  Chytrwus.  Enarratio  (Francof.  1569, 
8\'o);  \)ax\ve.\\s,  Commentarius  (Gcnev.  1578,  8vo);  Di- 
biiad,  Comnientarins  (Hanov.  1598,  8vo) ;  MeelfVihrer, 
Commentarius  [includ.  Eph.  and  Phil.]  (Norib.  1628, 
4to)  ;  Schmid,  Farapki-asis  (Hamb.  1691,  1694,  4to) ; 
Fleischmann,  Commentarius  (Tiib.  1795,  8vo);  Paulus, 
De  Tempore,  etc.  (Jen.  1799,  4to);  Schleiermacher, 
Sendschr.  etc.  (Berl.  1807,  8vo) ;  ¥\anck,  Bemerk.  etc. 
(Giitt.  1808, 8\-o);  Beckhaus, />e  aVo^  Acyo/f.  etc.  (Ling. 
1810,  8vo);  Wegscheider,  Erkldr.  (Gott.  1810,  8vo) ; 
Curtius,  De  Tempore,  etc.  (Berol.  1828, 8vo).  See  Epis- 
tle. 

TIMOTHY,  Second  Eptstlf.  to.  This  follows  im- 
mediately the  first  in  the  New  Test.  The  questions  of 
genuineness  and  style  have  already  been  considered 
there.  As  in  the  case  of  the  first  epistle,  the  chronologi- 
cal ([uestions  are  the  most  difficult  to  answer  satisfac- 
torily. 

I.  Date. — It  is  certain  that  the  second  epistle  was 
written  while  the  author  was  a  prisoner  (i,  8,  16,  17;  ii, 
9;  iv,  21),  at  Rome,  we  may  (for  the  present)  assume; 
but  the  question  arises,  was  it  during  his  first  or  his  sec- 
ond imprisonment  that  this  took  place? 

1.  In  favor  of  the  first,  the  most  weighty  considera- 
tion arises  out  of  the  fact  that  the  apostle  appears  to 
have  liad  the  same  individuals  as  his  companions  when 
he  wrote  this  epistle  as  he  had  when  he  wrote  the  epis- 
tles to  tiie  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians,  and 
that  to  Philemon,  which  we  know  were  written  during 
his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome.  "  At  the  beginning 
of  the  imprisonment,"  saj'S  Hug,  who  has  very  forcibly 
stated  this  argument  in  favor  of  the  earlier  hypothesis, 
'•when  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  written,  Timo- 
thy, who  was  not  one  of  Paul's  companions  on  the  voy- 
age to  Italy  (Acts  xxvii,  2),  was  not  with  him  at  Rome; 
f(jr  Paul  does  not  add  his  name  in  the  address  with 
which  the  epistle  commences,  as  lie  always  did  when 
Timothy  was  at  his  side.  Timothy  afterwards  ar- 
rived ;  and,  accordingly,  at  the  outset  of  the  epistles  to 
the  Colossians  and  Philemon,  his  name  appears  with 
the  apostle's  (Col.  i,  1 ;  Philein.  1);  secondly,  Luke  was 
in  Paul's  company  (Col.  iv,  14 ;  Philem.  24) ;  thirdly, 
Mark  was  likewise  with  him  (Col.  iv,  10;  Philem.  24); 
fourthly,  Tychicus  was  then  Paul's  Sic'ikovoq  and  let- 
ter-bearer, and,  in  particidar,  was  sent  to  Asia  (Eph.  iv, 
21  ;  Col.  iv,  7.  8).  All  these  circumstances  are  present- 
ed to  view  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  (1)  Tim- 
othy was  not  with  Paul  at  first,  but  was  summoned  to 
his  side  (2  Tim.  iv,  9,  21) ;  (2)  Luke  was  with  him  (ver. 
11) ;  (3)  he  wishes  Mark  to  come  with  Timothy,  so  that 
he  must  have  been  with  him  in  the  course  of  his  im- 
prisonment (ver.  11);  (4)  Tychicus  was  with  him  in 
the  capacity  of  letter-bearer,  and,  in  particular,  was  sent 
to  Asia  (ver.  12).  Now,  in  order  to  suppose  that  Paul 
wrote  this  epistle  to  Timothy  during  a  second  impris- 
onment at  Rome,  we  must  assume  that  the  circum- 
stances of  both  were  exactly  the  same,  etc.  We  must 
also  assume  that  Paul  at  both  times,  even  in  the  latter 
part  of  Nero's  reign,  was  permitted  to  receive  friends 
during  his  confinement,  to  write  letters,  despatch  mes- 


sengers, and,  in  general,  to  have  free  intercourse  with 
everybody"  {Introduction  [  Fosdick's  transl.  ],  p.  556, 
etc.)!! 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulties  lying  in  the  way 
of  this  seem  insuperable.  Hug's  reasoning  assumes  that 
the  epistle  must  have  been  written  in  the  early  part  of 
the  apostle's  imprisonment,  else  Timothy  could  not  have 
been  absent  at  the  time  of  its  composition.  But  that 
this  is  utterly  inadmissible  the  following  consiilerations 
show  :  (I.)  ^\'hen  Paul  wrote  to  the  Colossians,  the  Phi- 
lipliians.  and  Philemon,  Demas  was  with  him;  when  he 
wrote  this  epistle  to  Timothy,  Demas  had  Ibrsaken  him, 
having  loved  this  present  world  and  gone  to  Thessa- 
lonica  (iv,  10).  (2.)  When  Paul  wrote  to  the  Ephe- 
sians, Colossians,  Philippians,  and  Philemon,  he  was 
in  good  hopes  of  a  speedy  liberation  from  his  impris- 
onment ;  when  he  wrote  this  epistle  to  Timothy  he 
ha<l  lost  all  these  hopes,  and  was  anticiiiating  death  as 
near  at  hand  (ver.  6-8).  (3.)  At  the  time  this  epistle 
was  written  Paul  had  been,  if  not  oftener,  at  least  once, 
before  the  bar  of  the  emperor,  when  he  had  offered  his 
apology  (ver.  16).  (4.)  Tychicus,  the  bearer  of  the  let- 
ters to  the  Colossians,  had  been  despatched  from  Rome 
before  this  epistle  to  Timothy  was  written  (ver.  12). 
(5.)  At  the  time  the  epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Phile- 
mon were  written,  Aristarchus  was  with  Paid;  by  the 
time  this  was  written,  Aristarchus  had  left  Paul  (ver. 
11).  All  these  circimistances  forbid  our  supposing  that 
this  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  written  before  the 
epistles  above  nained ;  that  is,  in  the  early  part  of  Paul's 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome. 

Shall  we,  then,  assign  the  epistle  to  a  later  period  of 
that  same  imprisonment '?  Against  this  also  lie  difficul- 
ties. Before  we  can  admit  it,  we  must  suppose  that 
Timothy  and  ]\Iark,  who  did  not  accompany  Paul  to 
Rome,  had  shortly  after  followed  him  thither,  and,  after 
remaining  awhile,  left  Paul,  and  were  again  requested 
by  him  in  this  epistle  to  return;  that  during  the  inter- 
val of  their  absence  from  Rome,  Paul's  first  trial  had  oc- 
curred ;  and  that,  yet  even  before  he  had  so  much  as 
appeared  before  his  judges,  he  had  written  to  his  friends 
in  terms  intimating  his  full  confidence  of  a  speedy  re- 
lease (Phil,  i,  25;  ii,  24;  Philem.  22).  These  circum- 
stances may  perhaps  admit  of  explanation ;  but  there 
are  others  which  seem  to  present  insuperable  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  the  supposition  that  this  epistle  was 
written  at  any  period  of  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at 
Rome.  (1.)  Paul's  itnprisonment,  of  which  we  have  an 
account  in  the  Acts,  was  of  a  much  milder  kinti  than 
that  in  which  he  was  at  the  time  he  wrote  this  epistle. 
In  the  former  case,  he  was  permitted  to  lodge  in  his  own 
hired  house,  and  to  receive  all  who  came  to  him,  being 
guarded  only  by  a  single  soldier;  in  the  latter,  he  was  in 
such  close  confinement  that  Onesiphorus  had  no  small 
difficulty  in  finding  him;  he  was  chained,  he  suffered 
evil  even  unto  bonds  as  a  malefactor,  his  friends  had 
mostly  deserted  him.  and  he  had  narrowly  escaped  de- 
strurtion  from  the  Roman  tyrant  (i,  16-18;  ii,  9;  iv,  6, 
7,  8,  18).  (2.)  In  iv,  13  he  requests  Timothy  to  bring 
with  him  from  Troas  some  books,  parchments,  etc. 
which  he  had  left  at  that  place.  If  we  suppose  the  vi.sit 
here  referred  to  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  Acts 
XX,  5-7,  we  must  conclude  that  these  documents  had 
been  allowed  by  the  apostle  to  lie  at  Troas  for  a  space 
of  at  least  years,  as  that  length  of  time  elapsed  between 
the  visit  to  Troas,  mentioned  by  Luke,  and  Paul's  first 
imprisonment  at  Rome.  This  is  surely  very  unlikely, 
as  the  documents  were  plainly  of  value  to  the  apostle ; 
and  if  by  (pai\6vi]c,  in  this  passage,  he  meant  a  cloak 
or  mantle,  the  leaving  of  it  for  so  long  a  time  iniused 
when  it  might  have  been  of  service,  and  the  sending  so 
anxiously  for  it  when  it  could  be  of  little  or  none,  as 
the  apostle's  time  of  departure  was  at  hand,  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  not  a  little  improbable.  (3.)  In  iv,  20  Paul 
speaks  of  having  left  Trophimus  sick  at  Miletus.  Now 
this  could  not  have  been  on  the  occasion  referred  to  in 
Acts  XX,  15,  for  subsequent  to  that  Trophimus  was  with 
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Paul  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi,  29).  It  follows  that  Taul 
must  have  visited  Jliletus  at  a  siiliseiiiient  ])eriod ;  l)ul  he 
iliil  not  visit  it  on  his  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Home  on  the 
occasion  of  his  tirst  imprisoinuent,  and  this,  therefore, 
strouf^ly  favors  the  hypothesis  of  a  journey  subsetjuent 
lo  that  event,  and  immediately  antecedent  to  the  writ- 
iiiij  of  this  epistle.  The  attempt  to  enfeeble  the  force 
of  this  by  translating  an-kXimn',  " t/ie;/  left,"  etc.,  and 
nnderstandinj,'  it  of  messengers  from  Ki)hesns  coming  to 
visit  Paid,  is  ingenious,  but  can  lianlly  be  admitted,  as 
no  sound  interpreter  would  forcibly  siijiply  a  subject  to 
a  verb  where  the  context  itself  naturally  supplies  one. 
(4.)  In  iv,  iO,  the  apostle  says  "  Jirastus  abode  in  Cor- 
inth." Such  language  implies  that  shortly  before  writ- 
ing this  epistle  the  ajiostle  had  been  at  Corinth,  where 
lie  left  Erastus.  Hut  before  his  tirst  imprisonment  Paul 
had  not  l)Oen  at  Corinth  for  several  years,  and  during 
tlie  interval  Timothy  had  been  with  him,  so  that  he  did 
not  need  to  write  to  him  at  a  later  period  about  that 
visit  (Acts  XX,  4).  Hug  contends  that  f/ieive  simply 
expresses  the  fact  that  Erastus  was  then  residing  at 
Corinth,  without  necessarily  implying  that  Paul  had 
left  him  there;  but  would  the  apostle  in  this  case  have 
used  the  aorist? 

3.  It  thus  appears  that  the  number  of  special  names 
and  incidents  iu  the  second  epistle  make  the  chronologi- 
cal data  more  numerous.  We  propose  here,  by  way  of 
summary,  and  in  part  recapitulation,  to  bring  t;hem,  as 
far  as  possible,  together,  noticing  briefly  with  what  oth- 
er facts  each  connects  itself,  and  to  what  conclusion  it 
leads  as  to  the  conflicting  theories  of  an  earlier  and  later 
date,  (A)  during  the  imprisonment  of  Acts  xxviii,  30,  and 
(15)  iluriug  the  second  imprisonment  already  spoken  of, 

(1.)  A  parting  apparently  recent,  under  ciicnmstances 
of  special  sorrow  (i,  4) — not  decisive.  The  scene  nt  Mi- 
letus (Acts  XX,  3T)  suggests  itself,  if  we  assume  A.  The 
partiu;;  referred  to  iu  1  Tim.  i,  .S  niiirht  meet  B. 

('2.)  A  t'enerid  desertion  of  the  apostle  even  by  the  dis- 
ciples of  Asia  (i,  1.5).  Nothing  in  the  Acts  indicates  any- 
thing like  this  before  the  iinpiisoument  of  Acts  xxviii,  30. 
Eveiytliiii^r  iu  Acts  xix  aud  xx,  and  not  less  the  language 
of  the  Episile  lo  the  Ei)hesians,  spe.iks  of  general  and 
stronsr  aflec'liou.  This,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  goes,  must 
be  placed  on  the  side  of  B. 

(3.)  The  position  of  Paul  as  suffering  (i,  12),  in  bonds  (ii, 
9),  expectiuL'  "the  time  of  his  depaiture"  (iv,  G),  forsaken 
1)V  almost  all  (ver.  16)— not  quite  decisive,  but  tending  to 
B"  rather  llnin  A.  The  langujige  of  the  epistles  belouildug 
to  the  liist  imprisonmeu:  iniply,  it  is  true,  bonds  (Phil,  i, 
13.  ICi;  Epli.  iii,  1 ;  vi,  20),  biu  in  all  of  them  llie  apostle  is 
surrounded  bv  inanv  friends,  and  is  hopeful  and  conlident 
of  release  (Phil,  i,  2.5  ;  Philem.  22). 

(4.)  The  mention  of  Onesiphorus,  and  of  services  ren- 
dered by  him  both  at  Rome  and  fiphesus  (i,  16-lS)— not 
decisive  again,  but  the  tone  is  rallier  that  of  a  man  look- 
in<.;  back  ou  a  past  period  of  his  life,  and  the  order  of  the 
names  sn^'^csls  the  lhou>;ht  ofthe  ministrations  at  Ephe- 
sus  being  subsequent  to  those  at  Rome,  Possibly,  too, 
the  nieniion  ofthe  household,"  instead  of  Onesiphorus 
himself,  may  imply  liis  death  in  the  interval.  This,  there- 
toic,  lends  lo  H  ra'iher  than  A. 

(.5.)  'I'he  al)andv)nment  of  Paul  by  Demas  (iv,  10)— strong- 
ly in  favor  of  B.  Demas  was  with  the  aposile  when  the 
epistles  to  the  Colossians  (iv,  14)  and  Philemon  (24) 
were  written.  2  Tim.  must  iheiefore,  in  all  probability, 
liave  been  written  afier  tlieni ;  but  if  we  place  it  any- 
where in  the  tiist  imprisonment,  we  are  all  but  compelled, 
by  the  mention  of  Mark,  for  whose  coming  the  apostle 
asks  in  2  Tim,  iv,  11,  and  who  is  with  him  in  Col,  iv,  10, 
to  place  it  at  .-in  earlier  age.  The  above  qualifying  words 
("all  but")  might  have  been  omitted  but  for  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  su!^<;esied  that  Demas,  having  forsaken  Paul, 
repented  and  returned  (Lardner,  vi,  368). 

(6.)  The  presence  of  Luke  (iv,  11)  agrees  well  enough 
with  A  (Col.  iv,  14),  but  is  perfectly  conipatil)le  with  U. 

(7.)  The  request  that  Timothy  would  bring  Mark  (iv.  11) 
seems  at  llrst,  compared  as  aliove  with  t'oi.  iv,  14,  to  sup- 
port A,  but,  in  connection  with  tlie  nienliou  of  Demas, 
tends  decidedly  to  B. 

(8.)  Mention  of  Tychicus  as  sent  to  Ephesns  (iv,  12) 
appears,  as  connected  with  Eph.  vi.  21,  22;  Col.  iv,  7,  iu 
favor  of  A,  yet,  as  Tychicus  was  continually  employed  on 
special  missions  of  this  kind,  may  just  as  well  til  in  with  B. 

(9.)  Tlie  request  that  Timothy  would  brina:  the  cloak 
and  books  h-l't  at  Troas  (iv,  13).  On  the  assumpti(m  of  A, 
the  last  visit  of  Paul  to  Troas  would  have  been  at  least 
four  or  five  ye.irs  before,  duriiii;  which  there  would  prob- 
ably have  been  opporlnnities  euontrh  for  his  re^aiuin<r 
what  he  had  left.    In  that  case,  loo,  the  circtiinstauces  of 


the  journey  present  no  trace  ofthe  haste  and  suddenness 
which  the  request  more  than  half  implies.  On  the  whole, 
then,  this  must  be  reckoned  as  in  favor  of  B. 

(1(1.)  "Alexander  tlie  coppersmith  did  me  much  evil," 
"j;reatly  withstood  our  words"  (iv,  14,  15).  The  part 
taken  by  a  Jew  of  this  name  iu  the  uproar  of  .Acts  xix, 
and  the" natural  conneclioii  ofthe  x^'^'^t"*  "'''h  the  arti- 
sans repiesented  by  Demetrius,  suggest  a  reference  to 
that  event  as  somethinir  recent,  and  so  far  supiioit  A.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  name  Alexander  was  too  common  to 
make  us  certain  as  lo  the  identity  ;  and  ifit  were  llie  same, 
the  hypothesis  of  a  later  date  only  requii-es  us  lo  assume 
whatwas  probable  enough,  a  renewed  hostility. 

(11.)  The  abaiidonmenl  ofthe  aposile  in  his  tirst  defence 
(uTTo-Xoriu),  aud  his  deliverance  '•from  the  mouth  ofthe 
liim"  (iv,  16,  17)  tits  iu  as  a  possible  contiiiLieucy  with 
either  hypothesis,  but,  like  the  mention  of  Demas  in  (5), 
must  belong,  at  any  rale,  lo  a  time  much  later  than  any 
of  the  other  epistles  written  from  Home. 

(12.)  "  Erastus  abode  at  Corinth,  but  Trophimns  I  left  at 
Miletus  sick"  (iv,  20) — languav'e,  as  iu  ('.)),  implying  a 
comparntively  recent  visit  to  both  places.  If,  however, 
the  letter  were  written  during  the  first  imprisonment, 
then  Trophiiniis  had  not  been  left  at  Miletus,  but  had 
gone  on  with  Paul  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi,  29),  and  the 
niention  of  Erastus  as  remaining  at  Corinth  would  have 
been  superfluous  lo  one  who  had  left  that  city  at  the  same 
lime  as  tlie  apostle  (ibid,  xx,  4).  The  conjecture  that  the 
"leaving"  referred  to  took  place  durinj;  the  voyage  of 
Acts  xxvii  is  purely  arbitrary,  aud  at  variance  with  ver. 
5  and  6  of  that  chapter. 

(13.)  "Hasten  to  come  before  winter."  Assuiniiit;  A, 
the  presence  of  Timothy  in  Phil,  i,  1;  Col.  i,  1;  Pliilem. 
1  inii;;ht  be  regarded  as  the  consequence  of  this  ;  but  then, 
as  shown  iu  (.5)  and  (6),  there  are  almost  insuperable  difli- 
cnliies  in  supposing  this  epistle  to  have  been  written  be- 
fore tho.se  three. 

(14.)  The  salutations  from  Eubuliis,  Pudens,  Linus,  and 
Claudia.  Without  laying  mucn  stress  on  this,  it  niny  be 
said  that  the  ahseiiceOf  these  names  from  all  the  epistles 
which,  according  to  A,  belong  lo  the  same  period,  would 
bedifHcult  lo  explain.  B  leaves  it  open  to  conjecture  that 
they  were  converts  of  more  recent  date.  They  are  men- 
tioned, too,  as  knowing  Timothy,  and  this  imiilies,  as  at 
le.ist  probable,  that  he  had  already  been  at  Rome,  and 
that  this  letter  to  him  was  consequently  later  than  those 
to  the  Philippians  and  Colossians. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  believed  that  the  evidence  pre- 
ponderates strongly  in  favor  of  the  later  date,  and  that 
the  epistle,  if  we  admit  its  genuineness,  is  therefore  a 
strong  argument  for  believing  that  the  imprisonment  of 
Acts  xxviii  was  followed  by  a  period,  first  of  renewed 
activity,  and  then  of  suffering. 

II.  Place. — On  this  point  the  second  epistle  is  free 
from  the  conflict  of  conjectures.  With  the  solilary  ex- 
ception of  Bottger,  who  suggests  Caisarea,  there  is  a 
coiigenstis  in  favor  of  Rome,  and  everything  in  the  cir- 
cumstances and  names  of  the  epistle  leads  to  the  same 
conclusion.  We  may  suppose  that  Paul  was  appre- 
hended at  Nicopolis  (1  Tit,  iii,  P2),  and  thence  convey- 
ed to  Rome,  where  this  epistle  was  written,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death.  Where  Timothy  was  at  the  time  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  most  probabh"  at  Ephesns. 

III.  Object  and  Contents. — The  design  of  the  .second 
epistle  is  partly  to  inform  Timothy  of  the  apostle's  try- 
ing circumstances  at  Rome,  and  partly  to  utter  a  last 
warning  voice  against  the  errors  and  delusions  which 
were  corrupting  and  disturbing  the  churches. 

It  consists  of  an  inscription  (i,  l-.'j^;  of  a  scries  of 
e.xhortalions  to  Timothy,  to  be  faithful  in  his  zeal  for 
sound  doctrine,  patient  under  afHiction  and  persecution, 
careful  to  maintain  a  deportment  becoming  his  office, 
and  diligent  in  his  endeavors  to  counteract  the  unhal- 
lowed efforts  ofthe  false  teachers  (i,  (>;  iv,  8);  and  a 
conclusion  in  which  Paul  requests  Timothy  to  visit 
him,  and  sends  the  salutations  of  certain  Christians  at 
Iv(mie  to  Timothy,  and  those  ofthe  apostle  him,self  to 
some  believers  in  Asia  Minor. 

IV.  Commentaries.  —  The  following  are  the  special 
exegetical  helps  on  the  whole  ofthe  second  epistle  ex- 
clusively: IJarlow,  Exposition  (  Lond.  1624,  4to;  1(532, 
fol.) ;  Hall.  Commentari/  [on  ch.  iii  an<t  iv]  (ibid.  1658, 
f'ol. );  Feufking,  Tlliistratio  [  includ.  2  and  3  .John  ] 
(Yitemb.  17()5.  fol.);  Urocknex,  Commentarius  ( Hafn. 
1820,  8vo).     See  Epistle. 

Tin  ('"^"l?!  bedil,  from  ?'13,  to  divide;  so  called  ap- 
parently from  its  separation  as  an  alloy  [Lsa.  i,  25]  ;  Sept. 
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KaffcriVfpof ;  Yulg.slaimum').  Among  the  various  met- 
als fuuiul  among  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites,  tin  is  eiui- 
nieratcd  (Numb,  xxxi,  22).  It  was  known  to  the  He- 
brew metal-workers  as  an  alloy  of  other  metals  (Isa.  i, 
25 ;  Ezek.  xxii,  18,  20).  The  markets  oC  Tyre  were  su))- 
plied  with  it  by  the  ships  oFTarshish  (Ezek.  xxvii,  12). 
It  was  used  for  plummets  (Zech.  iv,  10,  marg.  "stone  of 
tin,"  as  the  Heb.  is),  and  was  so  plentiful  as  to  furnish 
the  writer  of  Ecclesiasticus  (xlvii,  18)  with  a  figure  by 
which  to  express  the  wealth  of  Solomon,  whom  lie  apos- 
trophizes thus:  '"Thou  didst  gather  gold  as  tin,  and 
ilidst  nudtiply  silver  as  lead." 

In  the  Homeric  times  the  Greeks  were  familiar  w  ith 
it.  Twenty  layers  of  tin  were  in  Agamemnon's  cinrass 
given  him  by  Cinyres  (Homer,  //.  xi,  25),  and  twenty 
bosses  of  tin  were  upon  his  shield  (ibid,  xi,  34).  Copper, 
tin,  and  gold  were  used  by  Hephaestus  in  welding  the 
famous  shield  of  Aehilles  (ibiil.  xviii,  474).  The  I'ence 
rounil  the  vineyard  in  the  device  Lipon  it  was  of  tin 
{ibid.  5(54),  and  the  oxen  were  wrought  of  tin  and 
gold  (ibid.  bli).  The  greaves  of  Achilles,  made  by 
Hephaestus,  were  of  tin  beaten  fine,  close-fitting  to  the 
limb  (ibid.  612;  xxi,  592).  His  shield  had  two  folds, 
or  layers,  of  tin  between  two  outer  layers  of  bronze  and 
an  inner  layer  of  gold  (ibid,  xx,  271).  Tin  was  used  in 
ornamenting  chariots  (ibid,  xxiii,  503),  and  a  cuirass 
of  bronze  overlaid  with  tin  is  mentioned  (ibid.  5(51). 
No  allusion  to  it  is  found  in  the  Odii.ixcjj.  The  melting 
of  tin  in  a  sraclting-pot  is  mentioned  bv  Hesiod  (Theoij. 
8(52). 

Tin  is  not  found  in  Palestine  (Kitto,  P/?//.«.  Uist.  of 
Piilest.  ell.  iii,  p.  Ixxiii).  Whence,  then,  did  tlie  ancient 
Hebrews  obtain  their  sup|i]y  ?  "Only  three  countries 
are  known  to  contain  any  considerable  quantity  of  it: 
Spain  and  Portugal,  Cornwall  and  the  adjacent  j)arts  of 
Devonshire,  and  the  islands  of  Junk,  Ceylon,  and  Banca, 
in  the  Straits  of  Malacca"  (Kenrick,  Phanicici,  p.  212). 
According  to  Diodorus  Sicidus  (v,  4G),  there  were  tin- 
mines  in  the  island  of  Panchaia,  off  the  east  coast  of 
Arabia,  but  the  metal  was  not  exported.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  mines  of  Pritaiu  were  the  chief 
Source  of  supjily  to  the  ancient  world.  Mr.  Coole}-,  in- 
deed, writes  very  positively  (Maritime  and  Inland  Dis- 
forer//,  i,  131),  "There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing the  country  from  which  tin  first  arrived  in  Egypt. 
That  metal  has  been  in  all  ages  a  principal  export  of 
India:  it  is  einimerated  as  such  by  Arrian,  who  found  it 
abundant  in  the  ports  of  Arabia  at  a  time  when  the 
supplies  of  Iiome  flow^ed  chiefiy  through  that  channel. 
The  tin-mines  of  Banca  are  probably  the  richest  in  the 
world;  but  tin  was  unquestionably  brought  from  the 
West  at  a  later  period."  But  it  has  been  shown  con- 
clusively by  Dr.  (ieorge  Smith  (The  Cassiterides,  Lond. 
18(53)  that,  so  far  from  such  a  statement  being  justified 
by  the  authority  of  Arrian,  the  facts  are  all  the  other 
way.  After  examining  the  commerce  of  the  ports  of 
Abyssinia,  Arabia,  and  India,  it  is  abundantly  evident 
that,  "instead  of  its  coming  from  the  East  to  Egypt,  it 
has  invariably  been  exported  from  Egypt  to  the  East" 
(p.  23).  With  regard  to  the  tin  obtained  from  Spain, 
although  the  metal  was  found  there,  it  does  not  appear 
to  liave  Ijeen  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
the  Phcenician  markets.  Posidouius(in  Strabo,  iii,  147) 
relates  that  in  the  country  of  the  Artabri,  in  the  ex- 
treme north-west  of  the  peninsula,  the  ground  was 
bright  with  silver,  tin,  and  white  gold  (mixed  with  sil- 
ver), wliich  were  brought  down  by  the  rivers;  but  the 
(juantity  thus  obtained  could  not  have  been  adequate  to 
the  demand.  At  the  present  da\'  the  whole  surface 
l)ored  for  mining  in  Spain  is  little  more  than  a  square 
mile  (Smith,  Cassiterides,  p.  4tS).  We  are  therefore 
driven  to  conclude  that  it  was  from  the  Cassiterides,  or 
tin  districts  of  Britain,  that  the  Phoenicians  obtained 
the  great  bulk  of  this  commodity  (Lewis,  JJist.  Sur- 
rfi/  of  the  Asfr.  of  the  Anc.  p.  451),  and  that  this  was 
done  by  the  direct  voyage  from  (iades.  It  is  true  that 
at  a  later  period  (Strabo,  iii,  147)  tin  was  conveyed  over- 


land to  Marseilles  by  a  thirty  days'  journey  (Diod.  Sic. 
V,  2) ;  but  Strabo  (iii,  175)  tells  us  that  the  Pha'uicians 
alone  carried  on  this  traffic  in  former  times  from  tiades, 
concealing  the  passage  from  every  one;  ami  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  Bomans  followed  one  of  their  vessels 
in  order  to  discover  the  source  of  supply,  the  master  of 
the  ship  ran  upon  a  shoal,  leading  those  who  followed 
him  to  destruction.  In  course  of  time,  however,  the 
Komans  discovered  the  passage.  In  Ezekiel, "  the  trade 
in  tin  is  attributed  to  Tarsliish.  as  'the  merchant' for 
the  commodity,  will  lout  any  mention  of  the  place  wlience 
it  was  procm-ed"  (Cassiteridis.  ji.  74) ;  and  it  is  after  the 
time  of  .Julius  Cresar  that  we  first  hear  of  the  overlanil 
traffic  by  IMarseilles. 

Plinj'  (vi,  3(5)  identifies  the  cassiteros  of  the  Greeks 
with  the  jilunibiim  album  or  candidum  of  the  Komans, 
which  is  our  tin.  Stannnm,  he  says,  is  obtained  from 
an  ore  containing  lead  and  silver,  and  is  the  first  to  be- 
come melted  in  the  furnace.  The  etymology  of  cassi- 
teros is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the 
Arabic  term  l-asdir.  From  the  fact  that  in  Sanscrit  las- 
tira  signifies  "  tin,"  an  argument  has  been  derived  in 
favor  of  India  being  the  source  of  the  ancient  supply  of 
tb.is  metal,  but  too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  upon  it. 
— Smith.  See  Leak.  The  name  of  some  metal  has 
been  read  in  the  Egyptian  sculptures  as  Ichasil,  wliich 
may  refer  to  "tin."  The  Hebrew  word  refers  to  its 
principal  use  in  making  bronze,  which  was  the  case  at 
a  ver\r  remote  period  of  Egyptian  history.  A  bronze, 
a|iparently  cast,  has  been  found  bearing  the  name  of 
Pharaoh  Pejii  of  the  sixth  dynasty,  who  reigned  cer- 
tainly five  centuries  before  the  Ext)de.  In  Egypt  and 
Assyria  bronze  was  generally  made  of  ten  or  twenty 
parts  of  tin  to  eighty  or  ninety  of  copper,  and  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  same  proportions  in  (irecian  and 
Boman  manufactures  of  u  later  age.  Wilkinson  sup- 
poses that  the  beautiful  articles  of  workmanship  fre- 
quently found  in  England,  which  have  neither  a  (ireek 
nor  a  Boman  type,  were  probably  first  introduced  by 
tliis  trade.  One  specimen  of  manufactured  tin,  now  in 
the  Truro  IMuseum,  has  been  discovered  in  Englan<l, 
which,  as  it  differs  from  those  made  by  the  Bomans,  is 
supposed  to  be  of  Phoenician  origin.  It  is  nearly  three 
feet  long  by  one  broad,  and  three  inches  high  (.4iic. 
Efjijptians,  ii.  134  sq.). — Fairbairn.     See  Metal. 

Tinction,  a  name  applied,  in  the  early  Church,  to 
the  rite  of  baptism. 

Tinda](l),  Matthew,  one  of  the  successors  of  To- 
land  and  Shaftesbury  in  the  school  of  English  deists  or 
freethinkers,  was  born  at  Beer-Ferrers,  in  Devonshire, 
about  1657.  He  was  educated  at  Lincoln  and  Exeter 
colleges,  Oxford ;  took  his  A.B.  in  1676;  shortly  after 
was  elected  fellow  of  All-Souls',  and  was  admitted  doc- 
tor of  laws  at  Oxford  in  1685.  He  retained  his  fellow- 
ship during  the  reign  of  James  II  by  professing  the  Bo- 
man Catholic  faith  ;  he  afterwards  recanted,  however, 
and,  adopting  revolutionary  principles,  went  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  wrote  against  the  nonjurors.  He  now  be- 
came an  advocate,  and  sat  as  judge  in  the  court  of  dele- 
gates, with  a  pension  from  the  crown  of  £iW)  per  an- 
lunn.  Some  time  afterwards,  considerable  attention  was 
drawn  to  him  by  his  work  entitled  The  Hit/hts  of  the 
Christian  Church  (1706-7,  8vo),  and  the  ensuing  con- 
troversy; but  the  production  which  has  rendered  his 
name  a  memorable  one  was  his  Christianity  as  Old  as  the 
Cirafion  (1730),  which  provoked  replies  from  Dr.  War- 
burton,  Leland,  Foster,  and  Conybeare.  Dr.  Middleton 
endeavored  to  take  a  middle  course  in  this  controversy, 
as  may  be  seen  in  that  article,  but  the  most  effective 
answer,  though  its  very  existence  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten,  was  that  embodied  in  the  Appeal  of  William 
Law,  pul)lished  in  1740.  Tindal's  line  of  argument  was 
maiidy  coincident  with  Shaftesbury's,  that  the  immuta- 
l.>le  principles  of  faith  and  duty  must  be  found  within 
the  breast,  and  that  no  external  revelation  can  have 
any  authority  equal  to  the  internal:  this  he  siqiported 
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bv  much  leai-iiins  and  show  of  arsjiiment,  to  which  War- 
ImriDii  thoiiglit  lie  liad  rcpHcil  l>y  tlie  mass  of  learn- 
ed evidence  contained  in  his  Lciialion.  William  Law, 
inakins,'  no  account  of  literary  evidence,  replied  hy  his 
masterlv  development  of  the  philosophy  of  the  fall  and 
liual  recovery  of  mankind;  a  book  remarkable  for  close 
argument  aiitl  for  its  many  fine  illustrations,  but  now 
obsolete  in  certain  fumiamental  principles.  Tindal  died 
in  London,  Aug-  IIJ.  l~'>-'>-  and  was  interred  in  Clerken- 
well  L'luircli.  INIr.  Tindal  also  wrote,  .1  n  Kssuy  concern- 
iiif/  f/ii'  poire}-  of  the  Mmjlxtrate  and  the  Rir/hts  of  A  fan- 
kind  in  Matters  of  ReUnion  (Lond.  ]()97,  «vo) : — 1  J)e- 
fence  of  the  Ri;/h'fs  of  the  Chi-vstian  Church  (ibid.  1709, 
2  pts.  8vo): — The  Nation  Vindicated  (ibid.  1711 ;  pt.  ii, 

17 1 2) : War  vrith  Priestcraft,  or  the  Freethinker's  Iliad 

(ibid.  1732,  8vo),  a  burlesque  poem. 

Tindal  1\  Nicholas,  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  Devonshire  in  ll'>.S7;  graduated  A.IM.  from 
Exeter  College  in  1713,  and  was  chosen  fellow  of  Trinity 
College.  He  entered  holy  onlers  and  became  vicar  of 
Great  Waltham,  Essex,  and  rector  of  Alverstoke,  Hamp- 
shire. In  1740  he  obtained  the  living  of  Colbourne, 
Isle  of  \\'ight,  and  soon  after  became  chaplain  of  Green- 
wich Hospital.  He  died  in  1744.  Among  his  works 
arc,  .4  Giride  to  Classical  Learning  (Lond.  1765,  12mo)  : 
—a  translation  of  Kapiu's  History  of  Encjland,  ^vith  a 
Continuation  from  1688  to  the  Accession  of  Geortje  II 
(1744-47.  in  weekly  Nos.)  :  —  Antiquities,  Saered  and 
Profane\hom\.  1727,  4to;  in  Nos.,  never  completed), 
vol.  i.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Anier.  Authors, 
s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bihliog.  s.  v. 

Tindale,  William.     See  Tyndale,  William. 

Tingstad,  Johan  Apolf,  a  Protestant  divine,  doc- 
tor of  theology,  and  bishop  of  Strengnas,  in  Sweden, 
where  he  died  Dec.  10, 1827,  is  the  author  of  De  Orlu  et 
Cognitione  Linguarum  Orientalium  ((ireifswalde,  1708) : 
— Animadrersiones  Philologica:  et  Criticce  ad  Vaticirdum 
Huhacuci  (Upsala,  1795): — Supplemeniorum  ad  Lexica 
Ilehr.  ,Speciniina  A  cademica  (ibid.  1803) -.-De  tolfsmdrre 
Skrifter  af  gamla  Testamentets  Projjheter  (Strengnas, 
1813) : — KUigsaiiger  af  Prophet  Jeremia  (ibid.  1820)  : — 
Psaltaren  Profifcersattn.  (3d  ed.  ibid.  1813)  -.—Philol. 
A  nmdrkuinge  ofrer  strodda  Stallen  i  gamla  Test.  Grund- 
sprak  (iliid.  1.S24).  See  Winer,  Handhurh  der  theol.  Li- 
teratur,  i,  123,  229;  ii,  804;  FUrst,  Bihh  Jud.  iii,  432; 
Steinschneider,  Bibliograjth.  Ilundbuch,  No.  2011  (Leips. 
1859).     (B.  P.) 

Tinker,  Reuben,  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  born  at  Chester,  Mass.,  Aug.  6,  1799.  He 
received  a  good  preparatory  education ;  graduated  at 
Amherst  College  in  1827,  and  at  the  Auburn  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1830;  and  in  November  of  the  same 
year  was  ordained  by  the  Mountain  Association,  with  a 
view  to  his  becoming  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Board  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  reached  the  islands 
at  a  somewhat  critical  period,  but,  in  spite  of  all  exist- 
ing difficulties,  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  was  rapidly  ad- 
vancing. In  1834  it  was  resolved  to  publish,  in  the  na- 
tive language,  a  semi-montlily  newspaper  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  religion,  and  he  was  appointed  to  con- 
duct it.  In  1.S38  he  dissolved  his  relations  with  the 
board,  and  established  hiniself,  with  the  approval  of  his 
brethren,  at  Koloa,  on  the  island  of  Isani,  where  he  la- 
bored until  he  departed  for  his  own  country  in  1840.  In 
September,  1845,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Ciuirch  in  Westfield,  Chant auqua  Co.,  N.Y., 
where  he  continued  to  labor  till  near  the  close  of  his 
life.  He  died  Oct.  26,  1854.  ;\Ir.  Tinker  was  an  elo- 
(pient  preacher,  a  self-sacrilicing  missionary,  and  a  fast 
and  firtn  friend.  After  his  death  appeared  Sermons  by 
Rev.  Reuben  Tinker,  Missionary  at  the  Sandwich  Islands ; 
with  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  jM.  L.  P.  Thompson,  D.D. 
(Buffalo,  1856. 1 2mo).  See  Sprague,  .4  nnals  of  the  A  mer. 
Pulpit,  iv,  770;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Au- 
thors, s.  V.     (J.  L.  S.) 


Tinne  (or  Chippe'wayan)  Version.  This  lan- 
guage is  iiuitc  dill'crcnt  froui  that  whicli  is  called  Cliip- 
peway  or  CJjibbcway ;  it  is  spoken  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Territory,  near  Fort  Sim|)sou,  and  over  a  vast  tract  of 
country  eastwaril  of  the  llocky  Mountains.  The  Kev, 
W.  W.  Kirkby,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  has 
translated  the  gospels  according  to  Mark  and  John, 
which  have  been  printed  in  the  syllabic  character,  and 
circulated  among  those  for  whom  they  were  designed 
since  1.S70.     (B.' P.) 

Tinshemeth.     See  Mole;  Svvax. 

Tintoretto,  //,  or  Giaco.mo  Poik'sti,  a  distin- 
guisliiil  Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Venice,  according 
to  Kidulti,  in  1512.  After  being  instructed  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  design,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Titian,  with  whom 
he  studied  for  a  short  time  oidy ;  it  being  generally 
stated  that  Titian  dismissed  him,  being  jealous  of  his 
talents  and  progress.  He  was  not  discouraged,  but  re- 
solved to  become  the  head  of  a  new  school.  Over  his 
door  he  wrote,  •' JNIicliael  Angelo's  design,  and  the  color- 
ing of  Titian."  He  made  a  special  study  of  light  and 
shade,  and  of  the  human  form  both  by  living  models 
and  by  anatomy.  Though  he  possessed  many  excel- 
lences, his  sovereign  merit  consisted  in  the  animation 
of  his  figures.  He  flourished  for  a  long  period,  and  re- 
tained his  powers  to  a  great  age,  dying  at  Venice  in 
1594.  His  three  greatest  pictures,  according  to  his  own 
estimate  and  that  of  others,  are.  The  Crucifxion,  in  the 
College  of  San  Kocco ;  The  lAist  Snpjier,  now  in  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Salute;  and  II  Servo,  or 
the  Venetian  Slave,  condemned  to  martyrdom  by  the 
Turks,  invoking  the  protection  of  St.  Mark.  Some  of 
his  works  are  of  enormous  size,  the  Crucifxion  being 
forty  feet  long,  the  Israelites  worshipping  the  Gulden 
Calf  and  the  Last  Judgment  each  about  sixty  feet 
high.  One  of  his  last  productions  was  his  Paradiso, 
in  the  hall  of  the  great  council-chamber  of  San  Marco. 
Tintoretto  wrought  so  fast,  and  at  so  low  a  price,  that 
few  of  the  other  painters  in  Venice  coidd  secure  em- 
ployment. The  churches  and  halls  of  the  different 
communities  are  overloaded  with  his  productions.  See 
Spooner,  h'iog.  Diet,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Tiph'sah  (Heb.  Tiphsach',  HSSri,  from  HOS,  to 
ford,  this  being  the  usual  crossing-|)lace  of  the  Eu- 
phrates [Strabo,  xvi,  1,  21]  ;  Sept,  kia^au  v.  r.  Bepaa; 
Vulg.  Thaphsa,  Thapsa)  is  mentioned  in  1  Kings  iv, 
24  as  the  limit  of  Solomon's  emjiire  towards  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  in  2  Kings  xv,  10  it  is  said  to  have  been 
attacked  by  Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  who  "  sinote 
Tiphsah  and  all  that  were  therein,  and  all  the  coasts 
thereof."  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  town  in- 
tended, at  any  rate  in  the  former  passage,  is  that  which 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  under  tlie  name  of  Thup- 
sacus  (Brii/zaKOf),  situated  in  Northern  Syria,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  not  far  above  Carche- 
mish.  Thapsacus  was  a  town  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  the  ancient  world.  Xenophon,  who  saw  it  in 
the  time  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  calls  it  "  great  and  pros- 
perous'' (jtifydX/;  KOI  eiidaii-ioji',  Anab.  i,  4,  11).  It 
must  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  the  land 
traffic  between  East  and  West  passing  through  it,  first 
on  account  of  its  ford-way  (which  was  the  lowest  upon 
the  Euphrates),  and  then  on  account  of  its  bridge 
(Strabo,  xvi,  1,  23) ;  while  it  was  likewise  the  point 
where  goods  were  both  embarked  for  transport  down 
the  stream  (Q.  Curt,  x,  1),  and  also  disembarked  from 
boats  which  had  come  up  it,  to  bo  conveyed  on  to  their 
final  destination  by  land  (Strabo,  xvi,  3,  4).  It  is  a 
fair  conjecture  that  Solomon's  occupation  of  the  place 
was  connected  with  his  efforts  to  establish  a  line  of 
trade  with  Central  Asia  directly  across  the  continent, 
and  that  Tadmor  was  intended  as  a  resting-place  on 
the  journey  to  Thapsacus.  Thapsacus  was  the  place  at 
which  armies  marching  east  or  west  usually  crossed  the 
'•Great  River."  It  was  there  that  the  Ten  Thousand 
first  learned  the  real  intentions  of  Cyrus,  and,  consent- 
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ing  to  aid  him  in  his  enterprise,  passed  the  stream 
(Xenoph.  Anab.  i,  4,  11).  There,  too,  Darius  Codo- 
mannus  crossed  on  his  flii;ht  from  Issus  (Arrian,  Exji. 
Al.  ii,  13);  and  Alexander,  following  at  liis  leisure, 
made  his  passage  at  the  same  point  {ibid,  iii,  7).  A 
bridge  of  boats  was  usually  maintained  at  the  place  by 
the  Persian  kings,  which  of  course  was  broken  up  when 
danger  threatened.  Even  then,  however,  the  stream 
could  in  general  be  forded,  unless  in  the  Hood  season. 
This  is  clear  from  the  very  name  of  the  place,  and  is 
contirmed  by  modern  researches.  When  the  natives 
told  Cyrus  that  the  stream  had  acknowledged  him  as 
its  king,  having  never  been  forded  until  his  army  waded 
through  it,  they  calculated  on  his  ignorance,  or  thought 
he  woidd  not  examine  too  strictly  into  the  groundwork 
of  a  compliment  (see  Xenoph.  Anab.  i,  4,  11).  When 
Greek  ascendency  and  enterprise  succeeded  to  Persian 
rule,  Thapsacus  rose  into  still  greater  importance,  and 
embraced  both  sides  of  the  river — whence  it  received 
the  name  of  .1  mphipulis  (Pliny,  v,  21). 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  site  of  Thap- 
sacus was  the  modern  De'ir  (D'Anville,  Rennell,  Vaux, 
etc.).  But  the  Euphrates  expedition  proved  that  there 
is  no  ford  at  Deir,  and,  indeed,  showed  that  the  only 
ford  in  this  part  of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  is  at 
lSuny('h,-ib  miles  below  Balis,  and  lOo  above  Deir  (Ains- 
worth.  Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  70). 
This,  then,  must  have  been  the  position  of  Thapsacus. 
Here  the  river  is  exactly  of  the  width  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (four  stades,  or  eight  hundred  yards),  and 
here  for  four  months  in  the  winter  of  1841-42  the  river 
had  but  twentjf  inches  of  water  {ibid.  p.  72).  "The 
Euphrates  is  at  this  spot  full  of  beauty  and  majesty. 
Its  stream  is  wide  and  its  waters  generally  clear  and 
blue.  Its  banks  are  low  and  level  to  the  left,  but  un- 
dulate gentlv  to  the  right.  Previous  to  arriving  at 
this  point,  the  course  of  the  river  is  southerly,  but  here 
it  turns  to  the  east,  expanding  more  like  an  inland  lake 
than  a  river,  and  quitting  (as  Pliny  has  described  it)  the 
Palmyrean  solitudes  for  the  fertile  Mygdonia"  {ibid.). 
A  paved  causeway  is  visible  on  either  side  of  the  Eu- 
phrates at  Suriyeh,  and  a  long  line  of  mounds  may  be 
traced,  disposed,  something  like  those  of  Nineveh,  in 
the  form  of  an  irregular  parallelogram.  These  mounds 
probably  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. — Smith. 

Tippelskirch,  Friedrich  von,  a  Protestant  the- 
ologian, was  born  at  Konigsberg,  March  5,  1802.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  Prussian 
ambassador  in  Rome,  was  in  1837  called  to  Giebichen- 
stein,  near  Halle,  and  died  in  the  year  186G.  He  pub- 
lished sermons  and  other  writings,  for  which  see  Zuchold, 
Biblioth.  Theol.  ii.  1341 ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Li- 
ter'atur,  ii,  lOG,  804;  Hauck,  Theolog.  Jahresbericht,  iii, 
602.     (B.  P.) 

Tippet  (Lat.  Liripipium),  a  narrow  garment  or  cov- 
ering for  the  neck  and  shoulders;  a  kind  of  hood  worn 
over  the  shoulders,  which  was  fastened  round  the  neck 
by  a  long  pendent  appendage  called  the  liripoop.  This 
latter  portion  was  generally  dropped  during  the  16th 
century,  and  only  the  hood  was  worn.  The  liripoop 
lingers  in  the  hat-band,  and  is  used  at  funerals.  The 
tippet  of  the  almuce  had  rounded  ends,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  squared  terminations  of  the  stole;  they 
were  worn  hanging  down  in  front  by  canons,  but  by 
monks  behind,  by  way  of  distinction.  The  tippets  dis- 
appeared from  the  hood  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  The 
manner  of  wearing  the  modern  hood  or  the  literate's 
tippet  over  the  back,  depending  from  the  neck  by  a 
ribbon,  is  a  corruption,  and  a  practice  eminently  un- 
meaning. See  Lee,  Gloss. of  Litu7-ff.  Terms,  s.  v.;  Wal- 
cott.  Sacred  A  rchceol.  s.  v. 

Tipstaff,  an  officer  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
attending  the  judges,  with  a  wand  or  staff  of  office 
tipped  with  silver,  to  take  prisoners  into  custodj'.  A 
similar  officer  was  attached  to  the  ancient  Star-cham- 
ber Court.     See  Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liturrj.  Terms,  s.  v. 


Tira  is  the  name  for  a  Buddhist  temple  in  .Japan. 
It  is  usually  built  on  rising  ground,  constructed  of  the 
best  cedars  and  tirs,  and  adorned  within  with  many 
carved  images.  In  the  middle  of  the  temple  stands  an 
altar  with  one  or  more  gilt  idols  uiwn  it,  and  a  beauti- 
ful candlestick  with  perfumed  candles  burning  before 
it.  Kam|ifer  says,  "The  whole  empire  is  full  of  these 
temples,  and  their  priests  are  without  number.  In  and 
about  Miako  alone  there  are  3893  temples,  and  37,01)3 
siukkij, or  priests."  See  (jardner.  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Ti'ras  (Heb.  Tiras',  D'n"'ln,  Sept.  {^tipaq;  Vtilg. 
Thiras),  the  youngest  son  of  Japheth  (Gen.  x,  2).  B.C. 
2514.  As  the  name  occurs  only  in  the  ethnological 
table,  we  have  no  clue,  so  far  as  the  Bible  is  concerned, 
to  guide  us  as  to  the  identification  of  it  with  any  par- 
ticular people.  Ancient  authorities  generally  fixed 
on  the  Thracians,  as  presenting  the  closest  vert»al  ap- 
proximation to  the  name  (Josephus,  Ant.  i,  6, 1 ;  Jerome, 
in  Gen.  x,  2;  Targums  Pseudo-Jon.  and  Jerus.  on  Gen. 
loc.  cit. ;  Targ.  on  1  Chron.  i,  5)  ;  the  occasional  render- 
ing Persia  probably  originated  in  a  corruption  of  the 
original  text.  The  correspondence  between  Thrace 
and  Tiras  is  not  so  complete  as  to  be  convincing;  the 
gentile  form  Bpag,  however,  brings  them  nearer  togeth- 
er. No  objection  arises  on  ethnological  grounds  to 
placing  the  Thracians  among  the  Japhetic  races  (Bo- 
chart,  Fhalecj,  iii,  2  ;  Michaelis,  Spicile;!.  i,  55  sq.).  Their 
precise  ethnic  position  is,  indeed,  involved  in  great  tm- 
certainty  ;  but  all  authorities  agree  in  their  general 
Indo-European  character.  The  evidence  of  this  is 
circumstantial  rather  than  direct.  The  language  has 
disappeared,  witli  the  exception  of  the  ancient  names 
and  the  single  word  bria,  which  forms  the  termination 
of  Mesembria,  Selymbria,  etc.,  and  is  said  to  signify 
"  town"  (Strabo,  vii,  319).  The  Thracian  stock  was 
represented  in  later  times  by  the  Getse,  and  these, 
again,  still  later,  by  the  Daci,  each  of  whom  inherited 
the  old  Thracian  tongue  (ibid.  303).  But  this  circum- 
stance throws  little  light  on  the  subject;  for  the  Dacian 
language  has  also  disappeared,  though  fragments  of  its 
vocabularj'  may  possibly  exist  either  in  Wallachian 
dialects  or  perhaps  in  the  Albanian  language  (Diefen- 
bach.  Or.  Eur.  p.  68).  If  Grimm's  identification  of  the 
Getje  with  the  Goths  were  established,  the  Teutonic 
affinities  of  the  Thracians  would  be  placed  beyond 
quest  ion  {Gesch.  d.  deutsch.  Spr.  i,  178) ;  but  this  view  does 
not  meet  with  general  acceptance.  The  Thracians  are 
associated  in  ancient  history  with  the  Pelasgians  (Strabo, 
ix,  401),  and  the  Trojans,  with  whom  they  had  many 
names  in  common  (ibid,  xiii,  590);  in  A^a  Minor  they 
were  represented  by  the  Bithynians  (Herod,  i,  28 ;  vii, 
75).  These  circumstances  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  belonged  to  the  Indo-European  family,  but  do  not 
warrant  us  in  assigning  them  to  any  particular  branch  of 
it.  Other  explanations  have  been  offered  of  the  name 
Tiras,  of  which  we  may  notice  the  Agathijrsi,  the  hrst 
part  of  the  name  {Ac/a)  being  treated  as  a  prefix  (Kno- 
bel,  Vvlkertafel,  p.  129)  ;  Taurus  and  the  various  tribes 
occupying  that  range  (Kalisch,  Comm.  p.  246)  ;  the  river 
Tyras  (Dniester),  with  its  cognominous  inhabitants  the 
Tyritce  (Hiivernick,  Einlnt.  ii,  231 ;  Schulthess,  Parad. 
p.  194) ;  and,  lastly,  the  maritime  Tyrrheni  (Tuch,  in  Gen. 
loc.  cit.). — Smith.     See  Ethnography. 

Ti'rathite  (Heb.  Tirati',  "^PlS'llPl,  patrial  from  some 
unknown  n"Tri,  Tirauh  [a  (/ate  (Gesenius)  or  fssure 
(Fiirst)]  ;  Sept.  'Apya^ivfi  v.  r.  Qapyabiijx  and  TaSreip  ; 
Vulg.  canentes'),  the  designation  of  one  of  the  three  fam- 
ilies of  Scribes  residing  at  Jabez  (1  Chron.  ii,  55),  the 
others  being  the  Shimeathites  and  Suchathites.  The 
passage  is  hopelessly  obscure,  and  it  is  perhajis  impos- 
sible to  discover  whence  these  three  fainilies  derived 
their  names.  The  Jewish  commentators,  playing  with 
the  names  in  true  Shemitic  fashion,  interpret  them 
thus,  "  Thej'  called  them  Tirathim,  because  their  voices 
when  they  sang  resounded  loud  (-"^P) ;  and  Shimeathites 
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because  they  made  tliemselves  heard  ("^'l")  hi  reading 
the  law." — Smith. 

Tire  (an  old  English  word  for  dressing  the  head, 
see  I'himptre,  y^/We  A'diiailor,  iv,  211)  is  used  (both  as 
a  verb  and  a  noun)  to  translate,  in  the  A.  V.,  three  He- 
brew words  and  one  Greek:  Z'S'^  (in  Hiph.),  to  ma/ce 
;/(io(l,  i.  e.  ornament,  sc.  the  head  (2  Kings  ix,  30); 
~X2,  peer  (Kzek.  xxiv,  23),  a  turban  ("bonnet,"  etc.); 
•■'~nb,  mhiiron  ( Isa.  iii,  18),  crescents  ("ornament," 
.ludg.  vii,  21,  2fi) ;  i.iiTpa  (Jud.  x,  3;  xvi,  8),  a  mitre  or 
head -band.  See  Hkad- DRESS.  The  third  of  these 
terms  probably  represents  a  pendent  disk,  worn  by 
women  on  the  head,  and  similar  articles  are  still  hung 


Modern   Egyptian   Ornntnental   Appeiuhige  to   a   Lady's 
Head-diess  in  Front. 

on  camels'  necks  among  the  Arabs.  "  The  himarak 
(moon)  is  an  ornament  formed  of  a  thin  plate  of  gold, 
embossed  with  fanciful  work  or  Arabic  words,  and  hav- 
ing about  seven  little  flat  pieces  of  gold  called  bark  at- 
tached to  the  lower  part;  or  it  is  composed  of  gold 
with  diamonds,  rubies,"  etc.  (Lane.  Mod.  E(jypt.  ii,  401). 
Lieut.  Conder  thinks  that  the  "  round  tires  like  the 
moon"  of  Isaiah  were  like  the  strings  of  coin  which 
fcirm  part  of  the  head-dress  of  the  modern  Samaritan 
women  {Tent-Wvrk  in  Palest,  ii,  244).     See  Ousament. 

Tirha'kah  [many  Tir'hnkah]  (Heb.  Tirhu'kuh, 
npnin,  of  Ethiopic  derivation ;  Sept.  Qapaica  v.  r. 
Hapd^a  and  Bop« ;  Vulg.  Tharncu),  a  king  of  Cush 
(Sept. /3o(TiXi('f  A/.3r(i)7rojj',  A.V.  "king  of  Ethiopia"), the 
opponent  of  Sennacherib  (2  Kings  xix,  9;  Isa.  xxxvii, 
9).  While  the  king  of  Assyria  was  "warring  against 
Libnah,"  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  he*  heard  of  Tirha- 
kah's  advance  to  tight  him,  and  sent  a  second  time  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem.  This  was  near  the 
close  of  B.C.  713,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  expedition 
took  place  in  the  twenty- fourth  instead  of  the  four- 
teenth year  of  Hezekiah,  which  would  bring  it  to  RC. 
703.  If  it  w%re  an  expedition  later  than  that  of  which 
the  date  is  mentioned,  it  must  have  been  before  B.C. 
(J97,  Hozekiah's  last  year.  But,  if  the  reign  of  Jlanas- 
seh  is  reduced  to  thirty-live  years,  these  dates  would  be 
respectively  B.C.  cir.  693,  683,  and  678,  and  these  num- 
bers might  have  to  be  slightly  modified  if  the  fixed  date 
of  the  ca|iture  of  Samaria,  B.C.  720,  be  al)andoned.  See 
IIkzkkiaii.  Wilkinson  supposes  (i,  138)  that  Tirha- 
kah  occupied  the  throne  of  Egy[>t  from  B.C.  710  to  689. 
Kawlinson  gives  the  date  B.C.  690  {Herod,  i,  392).  Dr. 
llincks,  in  an  elaborate  article,  argues  for  this  latter 
(late,  and  supposes  Tirhakah,  after  a  reign  over  Egypt 
of  twenty-six  years,  to  have  retired  to  Ethiopia  B.C. 
664  {.Ilium,  of  Sm:  Lit.  Jan.  1804).     See  Ciiiioxoi.OGY. 

According  to  ALinetho's  epitomists,  Tarakos  (T«pn- 
fcdf),  or  Tarkos  (Trip/cotO,  was  the  third  and  last  king 
of  the  XXVth  dynasty,  which  was  of  Ethiopians,  and 
reigned  eighteen  (.Vfr.)  or  twenty  (Eus.)  years.  From 
one  of  the  A|)is-Tablets  we  learn  that  a  bull  Apis  was 
born  in  his  twenty-sixth  year  and  died  at  the  end  of 
the  twentieth  of  rsammcticbns  I  of  the  XXVIth  dv- 
nasty.  Its  life  exceeded  twenty  years,  and  no  Apis  is 
stated  to  have  lived  longer  than  twenty-six.  Taking 
that  sum  as  the  most  probable,  we  should  date  Tirba- 
kah's  accession  B.C.  cir.  695,  and  assign  him  a  reign  of 
twenty-six  years.  In  this  case  we  should  he  obliged 
to  take  the  later  reckoning  (jf  the  Biblical  events,  were 


it  not  for  the  possibility  that  Tirhakah  rided  overEthi- 
t)pia  before  becoming  king  of  Egypt.  In  connection 
with  this  theory  it  must  be  observed  tliat  an  earlier 
Ethiopian  of  tlie  same  dynasty  is  called  in  the  Bilde 
"So,  king  of  Egypt,"  while  this  ruler  is  called  "  iirha- 
kah,  king  of  Ethiopia,"'  and  that  a  I'haraoh  is  spoken 
of  in  Scripture  at  the  period  of  the  latter,  and  also  that 
Herodotus  (iii,  141)  represents  the  Egyptian  opponent 
of  Sennacherib  as  Sethos,  a  native  king,  who  may,  bow- 
ever,  have  been  a  vassal  imder  the  luhiopian.  See  So. 
It  is  deserving  of  remark,  and  strongly  favors  the  view 
of  those  writers  who  maintain  that  during  consider- 
able periods  Ethiopian  dynasties  nded  iu  Egypt,  that 
from  the  time  of  Shishak  to  that  of  Tirhakah  it  is  of 
Ethiopians  that  we  read  in  .Scripture  as  having  inainly 
furnished  the  hosts  which  marched  to  battle  out  of 
Egyi)t.  While  Shishak  is  called  king  of  Egypt,  his 
army  is  declared  to  have  been  composed,  not  of  Egyp- 
tians, but  of  Lubims  and  Sukkims  and  Ethiopians  (2 
Chron.  xii,  3).  We  subsequently  read  of  Zerah  the 
Ethiopian  leading  an  army  of  Ethiopians  and  Lubims 
against  Asa  (xvi,  8).  We  now  find  that  while  Pharaoh 
of  Egypt  may  have  made  great  promises,  it  is  the  Ethi- 
opian king  Tirhakah  who  alone  brings  an  army  into 
the  field.  In  the  reign  of  Pharaoh-necho,  the  Egyp- 
tian army  seems  to  have  been  mainly  composed  of 
Ethiopians  and  Libyans  ( Jcr.  xlvi,  9).  The  nalural  in- 
ference is  that,  during  this  long  period,  the  military 
power  of  Egypt  was  at  a  low  ebb.  At  the  time  we  are 
now  speaking  of,  Rawlinson  supposes  Egypt  to  have 
been  subject  to  Ethiopia  (//erof/.  i,  391).  In  this  he  is 
not  quite  correct,  however.  Egypt  may  have  been  in- 
ferior to  it  in  strength  and  sjiirit,  but  it  was,  at  least, 
nominally  independent  at  this  time,  thongli  it  may 
have  fallen  soon  after  under  the  power  of  the  Etbioiii- 
an  king.  That  Tirhakah  was  actually  king  of  Egypt 
at  some  time  is  strongly  maintained.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  Scripture  to  prevent  our  supposing  that  he  be- 
came so  subse(juent  to  the  period  when  it  speaks  of  him. 
Indeed,  in  the  position  iu  which  it  places  him,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army  in  Egypt,  with  no  Assyrian  ene- 
my to  dread,  it  pictures  a  situation  which  would  tempt 
an  ambitious  soldier  to  extend  his  power  by  dethroning 
an  effeminate  or  irresolute  monarch,  such  as  the  Pha- 
raoh of  his  time  would  seem  to  have  been.  U'ilkiuson 
(i,  138-142)  supposes  that  he  at  first  ruled  over  Upper 
Egypt,  while  Sethos  held  the  sovereignty  of  the  lower 
coimtry;  that  he  came  to  the  Egyptian  throne  rather 
by  legal  succession  than  by  usurpation;  and  that  lie 
did  actually  fight  against  the  army  of  Sennacheril),  and 
overthrow  it  in  battle.  Scripture,  however,  expressly 
ascribes  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  to  the  supernat- 
ural interposition  of  God  (2  Kings  xix,  3.5).  Herodotus 
(ii,  141)  does  not  mention  Tirhakah  at  all,  but  only 
speaks  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  mentions  the  over- 
throw of  the  Assyrian  army  very  much  in  the  way  that 
crafty  priests  might  pervert  the  actual  occurrence  as 
recorded  in  Scrij^turc.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Tirha- 
kah may  have  led  his  army  in  pursuit  of  the  Assyrians 
after  their  mysterious  midnight  overthrow ;  may  have 
captured  prisoners  and  treasure;  and  this  would  be 
quite  sufficient  ground  for  any  successes  ascribed  to 
him  on  the  Theban  sculptures.  If,  as  is  probable,  be 
became  king  of  all  Egyjit.  there  seems  strong  reason  for 
agreeing  with  much,  at  least,  of  Strabo's  account  of 
him  (lib.  xv)  as  having  extended  bis  concpiests  into 
Europe.  The  Assyrian  power  was  effectually  checked 
by  the  ruin  of  its  army  and  the  divisions  of  its  reign- 
ing family.  At  the  head  of  a  great  army  which  had 
come  forth  to  fight  the  Assyrians,  and  now  foimd  itself 
without  a  foe,  there  is  every  reason  why  Tirhakah  may 
have  extended  the  Egyptian  power  as  far  as  any  Egyp- 
tian king  before  him.  If  Tirhakah  did  come  into  ac- 
tual collision  with  the  Assyrians  at  or  near  Pehisium  in 
Egypt,  as  many  writers  maintain,  it  must  have  been 
upon  another  occasion  than  that  mentioned  in  Script- 
ure (see  Josephus,  .lH^  x,  1,  4).     It  is,  however,  more 
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probable  that  Scripture  has  sketdieil  in  a  few  words 
the  entire  matter,  and  that  the  variations  from  it  are 
the  eft'ect  of  ignorance  or  design.  The  invasion  of  As- 
syria had  probably  Kgypt  and  Ethiopia  as  its  ultimate 
object,  but  in  the  account  of  Scripture  tbe  Assyrian 
host  plainly  was  onlj'  on  its  way  to  the  accomplishment 
of  its  pur|M)se.     See  Sennacherib. 

Tlie  name  of  TirhaUah  is  written  in  hieroglyphics 
Teharka  (or  Coptic  Tarkhd).  His  successful  opposition 
to  the  power  of  Assyria  is  recorded  on  the  walls  of  a 
Tbeban  temple,  for  at  Medinet  Habu  are  the  figure  and 
the  name  of  this  king  and  the  captives  he  took  (Tre- 
vor, Kfiypt,  p.  71).  At  Jebel  Berkel,  or  Napata,  he  con- 
structed one  temple  and  part  of  another.  Of  the  events 
of  his  reign  little  else  is  known,  and  the  account  of  Me- 
gasthenes  {op.  Strabo,  xv,  G8G,  where  he  is  called  "  Te- 
arkon  the  Etliiopian,"  Ttdpfcuji'  6  AiJio*//) 
J^  that  he  rivalled  Sesostris  as  a  warrior  and 

/Cx  T  reached  the  I'illars  of  Hercules  is  not  sup- 
\'^^\  "  ported  by  other  evidence.  It  is  probable 
l-*^  "  that  at  the  close  of  his  reign  he  found  the 
I  ^  /  K  Assyrians  too  powerful,  and  retired  to  his 
^^■"^  Etiiiopian  dominions. — Smith  ;  Fairbairu. 
Hieroglyphic  See    Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i,   140    sq. ; 

Cartoucli  Bmn-gch,  Hist,  of  Eaypt,  ii,  256  sq.  See 
ofTirhakiih.  .,     ^       '  j      jyt  i     i  ^ 

Ltiuopia. 

Tirha'nah  [many  Tir'hanah'\  (Heb.  Tirchanah', 
n3n"^ri,  y'ffror;  Sept.  Oapx"''«  v.  r.  Bapwju ;  Vulg. 
Thunina),  second  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Caleb  the 
Hezronite  by  his  concubine  Maachah  (I  Cliron.  ii,  48). 
B.C.  apparently  cir.  1GI8. 

Tir'ia  (Heb.  Tireya',  N^'I'^n, /ra?-;  Sept.  Tipid 
V.  r.  8j/p(«';  Vulg.  Thirui),  third  named  of  tbe  four 
sons  of  Jehaleleel  of  the  tribe  of  Judab  (1  Chron.  iv,  16). 
B.C.  apparently  cir.  1618. 

Tirinus,  Jacob,  a  Jesuit,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in 
the  j'ear  1580.  In  IGOO  he  entered  the  Order  of  the 
Jesuits,  was  appointed  professor  of  exegesis,  superior  of 
the  Dutch  Mission,  and  died  July  14,  1636.  He  pub- 
lished, Biblia  Magna,  cum  Commen/ariis  Gagneri,  Estii, 
MenocMi,  et  Tiriid  (Paris,  1643,  5  vols,  fol.) : — Commen- 
tarius  in  Sacram  Scripturam,  mm  Chronica  Sacro  ac 
Prolegomenis  de  A  niiquis  Ponderibus  et  Monetin  ac  de 
Mensuris  deque  Chnrogj-aphia.  Terrm  Sanctce  ( Antw. 
1 632,  3  vols,  fob;  1645,  fol.;  Lyons,  1664;  Venice,  1688; 
Augsliurg,  1704).  See  Winer,  Ifandb.  der  theol.  Litera- 
tur,\,  18t;,  188;  ii,804;  FUrst,  jE-'iW.  JwtZ.  iii,  432;  Theol. 
Unirersal-Lex.  s.  v.      (B.  P.) 

Tirones  (tievdy  levied  i-ecruits),  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  catechumens  (q.  v.). 

TironesiaiLS,  or  Congregation  of  Tiron.  This 
order  of  monks  was  founded  at  Tiron,  near  Poitiers,  in 
1 109,  by  Bernard  d'Abbeville.  See  1?i:i{nak1)  oe  Tiron. 
Tbe  tirst  monastery  was  abandoned  in  1 1 14,  and  another 
built  on  the  river  Tiron.  It  was  soon  filled  with  monks, 
and  before  long  the  order  had  under  its  control  sixty- 
five  abbeys  and  priories  and  eleven  parishes.  Bernard 
required  the  strictest  observance  of  the  Benedictine 
rule  ;  and  so  great  was  the  self-denial  of  the  monks  that 
at  tiines  they  were  hardly  supplied  with  tbe  necessaries 
of  life,  one  loaf  of  bread  being  deemed  sufficient  for  the 
daily  portion  of  four  men.  Notwithstanding  these  au- 
sterities, the  number  increased  in  three  years  to  five  hun- 
dred, and  the  fame  of  Bernard's  sanctity  had  spread  to 
foreign  countries.  Henry  I  of  England  sent  the  monas- 
tery an  annuity  of  fifteen  marks  of  silver  in  perpetuity, 
besides  560  marks  yearly  during  his  life,  and  built  a 
magnilicent  dormitory.  The  king  of  France  gave  to  it 
all  the  territory  of  Savigny.  Tliibaud  de  Blois  present- 
ed it  with  two  priories,  and  built  for  it  an  infirmary. 
Money  and  otlier  valuable  gifts  were  offered  at  its 
shrine,  and  at  the  death  of  its  founder,  in  1116,  it  was 
in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  At  the  time  of  its 
greatest  prosperity  there  were  under  its  control  eleven 
abbeys,  forty-four  priories,  and   twenty -nine   parishes. 


scattered  over  France,  England,  and  Scotland.  In  1629' 
the  Abbey  of  Tiron  was  added  to  tlie  possessions  of  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  and  from  that  time  the  Ti- 
ronesians  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate  organization. 
See  Helyot,  Ordres  Religieux,  iii,  674. 

Tirosh.     See  Wine. 

Tirsch,  Leopold,  a  German  scholar,  apparently  of 
Jewish  extraction,  who  lived  in  the  18th  century,  is 
the  author  of  IHsnet-tatio  de  Characterum  A  ntiquarum 
apud  Hebrceos  ante  Esdrum  Usu  (Prague,  1759): — Fun- 
damenta  Linguce  Sanctce  (ibid.  1766): — Iland-Lexikon 
der  jiidisch-teiitschen  Sprache,  etc.  (ibid.  1773): — Dis- 
sertatio  de  Tabernaculorum  Feriix,  jnvut  oliin  a  Judcsis 
gestce  sunt,  hodieque  aguntur  (ibid.  1773) : — Dissertatio 
an  Lingua  Nebraica  Omnium  Antiquissimn  Primoque 
Habenda,  etc.  (ibid.  1773): — Grammatica  Hehr.;  acce- 
dit  Syllabus  Vocum  Irregul.  S.  S.  Ordine  Alphab.  (ibid. 
1784).  See  Fiirst,  BibL.Tud.  iii,  432;  Steinschneider, 
Bibliogr.  llandb.  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Tirsha'tha  [most  Tir'shtitha]  (Heb.  always  with 
the  article,  hat-Tirshath a',  ar'^i'^Piil ;  hence  the  Sept. 
gives  tbe  word  ' ABepaaa^d  [v.  r.  'ABep<TaS)ci].  Ezra  ii, 
63;  Neh.  vii,  65,  and  ' Aprapaao^d,  Neb.  x,  1;  Vulg. 
A  theisatha),  the  title  of  the  governor  of  Jud;ea  under 
the  Persians,  derived  by  (iesenius  from  the  Persian  root 
fo?-s/i,  signifying  "stern,"  '"severe."  He  compares  the 
title  Gesti-enger  //cr?-,  formerly  given  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  free  and  imperial  cities  of  Germany  (comp.  also 
our  expression,  "  most  dread  sovereign").  It  is  added 
as  a  title  after  the  name  of  Nehem'iah  (  viii,  9 ;  x,  1 
[Heb.  2]);  and  occurs  also  in  three  other  places  (Ezra 
ii.  63,  and  the  repetition  of  that  accoimt  in  Neh.  vii, 
65-70),  where  probably  it  is  intended  to  denote  Zerub- 
babcl,  who  had  held  the  office  before  Nebemiah.  In 
tbe  margin  of  the  A.  V.  (Ezra  ii,  63;  Neh.  vii,  65;  x,  1) 
it  is  rentiered  "governor;"  an  explanation  justified  by 
Neh.  xii,  26,  where  "Nehemiah  the  governor,"  nnsfl 
(Pechdh,  probably  from  the  same  root  as  the  word  we 
write  7;rtc/(«,  or  pasha),  occurs  instead  of  the  more  usual 
expression  "Nebemiah  theTirshatha."  This  word,  tnHS, 
is  twice  applied  by  Nebemiah  to  himself  (v,  14, 18),  and 
by  the  prophet  Haggai  (i,  1;  ii,2,21)  to  Zerubbabel.  Ac- 
cording to  Gesenius,  it  denotes  the  pra^fect  or  governor 
of  a  province  of  less  extent  than  a  satrapy.  The  word 
is  used  of  officers  and  governors  imder  the  Assyrian  (2 
Kings  xviii,  24;  Isa.  xxxvi,  9),  Babylonian  (Jer.  Ii,  57; 
Ezek.  xxiii,  6,  23;  see  also  Ezra  v,  3,  14;  vi,  7;  Dan. 
iii,  2,  3,  27;  vi,  7  [Heb.  8]),  Median  (,Ter.  Ii,  28),  and 
Persian  (Esth.  viii,  9;  ix,  3)  monarchies.  Under  this 
last  we  find  it  applied  to  tbe  rulers  of  the  provinces  bor- 
dered by  the  Euphrates  (Ezra  viii,  36;  Neh.  ii,  7,  9; 
iii,  7),  and  to  the  governors  of  JudiBa,  Zerubbabel  and 
Nebemiah  (comp.  Mai.  i,  8).  It  is  found  also  at  an 
earlier  period  in  the  times  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  x,  15;  2 
Chron.  ix,  14)  and  Benhadad  king  of  Syria  (1  Kings  xx, 
24),  from  which  last  place,  compared  with  others  (2 
Kings  xviii,  24;  Isa.  xxxvi,  9), we  find  that  military 
commands  were  often  held  by  these  governors;  the 
word,  indeed,  is  often  rendered  b}'  the  A.  V.,  either  in 
the  text  or  the  margin,  "captain."  By  thus  briefly  ex- 
amining the  sense  of  Pechdh,  wliich  (though  of  course  a 
much  more  general  and  less  distinctive  word)  is  given 
as  an  equivalent  to  Tirshathd.  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  general  notion  implied  in  it. 
AVe  have,  however,  no  sufficient  information  to  enable  us 
to  explain  in  detail  in  what  consisted  the  special  peculi- 
arities in  honor  or  functions  that  distinguished  the  Tir- 
shatha  from  others  of  the  same  class,  governors,  caiitaius, 
princes,  rulers  of  provinces, — Smith.     See  Governor. 

Tir'zah  (Heb.  Tirtsah',  n^nP,  delight ;  Sept.  eeprrd 
V.  r.  [in  the  case  of  No.  2]  OtpniXd  and  Ofp/ita ;  Vulg, 

I  Thersa),  the  name  of  a  woman  and  also  of  a  place.  See 
also  Cypress;  Tizite. 

I  1.  The  last  named  of  the  five  daughters  of  Zelophe- 
had,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  whose  case  originated  the 
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law  (bat  in  the  event  of  a  man  dyinp;  without  male  is- 
sue his  property  should  pass  to  his  (laMj;liiers  (Xumb. 
xxvi,  33;  xxvii.  1  ;  xxxvi,  11  [where  she  is  named  sec- 
oiid]  ;  Josh,  xvii,  3).     See  Zkloimikiiad. 

2.  An  ancient  Canaanitish  city,  whose  king  is  enu- 
merated among  the  twenty-one  overthrown  in  tlie  con- 
(piest  of  the  country  (Josh,  xii,  24).  From  that  time 
nothing  is  heard  of  it  till  after  the  disruption  of  Israel 
and  Judati.  It  then  reappears  as  a  royal  city— the  resi- 
dence of  Jeroboatn  (1  Kings  xiv,  17;  Sejjt,  i:api*a,  i.  e. 
?  Ziiredd).  and  of  liis  successors,  IJaasha  (xv,  21,33), 
Elah  (xvi,  8, !)),  and  Zimri  (ver.  15).  It  contained  the 
royal  sepulchres  of  one  (ver.  (>),  and  probably  all  the 
first  four  kings  of  the  northern  kingdom.  Zimri  was 
besieged  there  by  Omri,  and  perished  in  the  flames  of 
his  palace  (ver.  18).  The  new  king  continued  to  reside 
tiiere  at  first,  but  after  six  years  he  left  it  to  his  son 
Ahab  ((J.  v.),  at  that  time  raised  to  the  viceroyship; 
and  removed  to  a  new  city  which  he  built  and  named 
Shomron  (  Samaria ),  and  which  continued  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  northern  kingdom  till  its  fall.  Once,  and 
once  only,  docs  Tirzah  reappear,  as  the  seat  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  JMenahem  bcn-(laddi  against  the  wretched 
Shallum  (2  Kings  xv.  14.  10) ;  but  as  soon  as  his  revolt 
had  proved  successful,  JMeuahem  removed  the  seat  of 
ids  government  to  Samaria,  and  Tirzah  was  again  left 
in  obscurity.  Its  reputation  for  beauty  throughout  the 
country  must  have  been  wide-spread.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  where  the 
juxtaposition  of  Jerusalem  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  it  was  held — "Beautiful  as  Tirzah, 
comely  as  Jerusalem"  (Cant,  vi,  4).  The  Sept.  {tvSoKia^ 
and  Vulg.  (^sii(irifi)  do  not,  however,  take  (irisuh  as  a 
proper  name  in  this  passage.  Its  occurrence  here  on  a 
level  with  Jerusalctn  has  been  held  to  indicate  that  the 
Song  of  Songs  was  the  work  of  a  writer  belonging  to 
the  northern  kingdom.  But  surely  a  poet,  and  so  ar- 
ttent  a  poet  as  the  author  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  may 
have  been  sufficiently  independent  of  political  consider- 
ations to  go  out  of  his  own  country — if  Tirzah  can  he 
said  to  be  out  of  the  countrj'  of  a  native  of  Judah — for  a 
metapiior.     See  Canticles. 

Eusebius  (Onomasf.  s.  v.  BapmXa)  mentions  it  in  con- 
nection with  Menahem,  and  identities  it  with  a  "village 
of  Satnaritans  in  Batanaja."  There  is,  however,  nothing 
in  the  Bilde  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  Tirzah  of 
the  Israelitish  monarchs  was  on  the  east  of  Jordan.  Jo- 
scphus  merely  mentions  it  {Bapfft),  A?if.  viii,  12,  5).  It 
is  nowhere  stated  to  what  tribe  this  town  belonged; 
but  Adrichomius  {Theat.  T.  S.  p.  74)  and  others  place 
it  in  jManasseh.  Lightfoot  (  Chorogrciph.  Cent.  c.  88 ) 
seems  to  suspect  that  Tirzah  and  Shechem  were  the 
same;  for  he  says  that  "if  Shechem  and  Tirzali  were 
not  one  and  the  same  town,"  it  would  appear  that  Jero- 
lioam  had  removed  when  his  son  died  from  where  he 
was  when  he  first  erected  his  idols  (conip.  1  Kings  xii, 
25;  xiv,  17).  It  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned  by 
the  Jewish  topograjJiers,  or  any  of  the  Christian  travel- 
lers of  the  iMiddle  Ages,  except  Brocardus,  who  places 
'•  Thersa  on  a  high  mountain,  three  leagues  (Jeit&e)  from 
Samaria  to  the  east"  {/h'scriptio  Terra;  Sancf.  vii,  13). 
This  is  exactly  the  direction,  and  very  nearly  the  dis- 
tance, of  Telliizdh,  a  place  in  the  mountains  north  of 
Nablus,  which  was  visited  by  Ilobinson  {liihl.  Res.Vn, 
302)  and  Van  de  Velde  in  1852  {Sip:  and  Pal.  iii,  334). 
The  town  is  on  an  eminence,  wliich  towards  the  east  is 
exceedingly  lofty,  though,  being  at  the  edge  of  the  cen- 
tral highlands,  it  is  more  approachable  from  the  west. 
The  place  is  large  and  tliriving,  but  without  any  obvi- 
ous marks  of  antiquity  (liobinson,  Laltr  Res.  p.  302). 
Lieut.  Conder.  however,  suggests  the  identity  of  Tirzah 
with  a  "mud  hamlet"  called  Teidsir,  twelve  miles  east 
of  Jeba,  which  he  foinid  to  have  been  once  a  place  of 
importance,  judging  from  the  numerous  rock-cut  sepnl- 
clircs  burrowing  under  the  houses,  the  fertile  lands  and 
fine  olives  around,  and  the  monument  of  good  masonry, 
apparently  a  Konian  tomb.     The  position  is  beautiful, 


and  the  old  main  road  leads  to  the  place  from  Shechem 
i^TeiH-\V«rk  ill  I'alest.  i,  108). 

Tiscliendorf,  Loinxuvrr  FRiEnmcii  Constantin 
VON,  the  most  prominent  scholar  in  the  department  of 
New-Test,  palieography,  was  born  Jan.  18, 1815,  at  Len- 
genfeld,  in  Saxony.  Having  been  prepared  at  the  gym- 
nasium at  Plancn  for  the  university,  he  entered,  at 
Easier,  1834,  aged  nineteen,  the  halls  of  Leijisic.  Here 
Gottfried  Hermann  and  Georg  Benedict  Winer  were 
among  his  teachers.  At  the  close  of  183G  he  received 
a  prize  meilal  for  an  essay  on  Doctrina  PuuH  ApostnH 
de  \'i  Moiiis  Christi  Saiinfadoria,  which  he  published 
at  Leipsic  in  1837,  A  second  prize  was  awarded  to 
him  in  the  year  1838  on  Diapututio  de  Christn,  Pane 
Vita'.,  sive  de  Loco  Kcanrj.  .Joaiiii.  c.  vi,  vv.  51-50,  CUeme 
Sacra  Potissinmm  Ratiime  habita  (ibitl.  1839).  At  the 
same  time,  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 
In  1840  he  published  Dissertcttio  Critica  et  Exerjetica 
de  Ev.  Matt.  c.  xix,  16  sq.,  and  was  promoted  as  licen- 
tiate of  theology;  in  the  same  year  he  qualified  as 
privat-docent  of  theology  by  publishing  De  Recensia- 
nibiis  qiats  dicunt  Novi  Testumeiiti  Ratinne  Potissinmrii 
habita  Scholzii  (ibid.;  reprinted  in  the  Prolegomena 
to  the  Greek  Testament  published  in  1841).  In  this 
essay,  as  Kahnis  rightly  remarked,  he  gave  to  the 
world  the  programme  of  his  theological  future.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1839,  he  began  to  prepare  a  critical  hand-edition 
of  the  Greek  New  Test.,  which  was  published  in  1841 
under  the  title  Novum  Testamentmn  Greece:  Textum 
ad  Fidem  Antiqtiorum  Testium  Recens.  Brevem  Appara- 
tiiin  Crit.  una  cum  Variis  Lecthmihns  Elzer..  Knappri, 
Scholzii,  LachmaniiisubJ/inxit. etc.  (ibid.).  In  1840  Tisch- 
endorf  went  to  Paris.  The  library  there  contained  a 
celebrated  palimpsest.  A  manuscript  of  the  Bible  from 
early  in  the  5Lh  centurj'  had  been  cleaned  off  in  the  12tli 
century,  and  used  for  writings  of  Ephraem  Syrus.  What 
no  mortal  had  been  able  to  do  before,  Tischendorf  did, 
and  with  the  aid  of  chemical  reagents  he  completely 
restored  the  original  text.  The  University  of  Breslau 
acknowledged  his  merit  by  bestowing  on  him  the  title 
of  doctor  of  theology.  JNIeanwhile  he  also  collated  the 
Paris  manuscripts  of  Philo  for  Prof.  Grossmann  at  Leip- 
sic, and  the  only  remaining  manuscript  of  the  GOth  book 
of  the  Basilicas  for  Dr.  Heimbach  at  Jena.  F.  Didot, 
the  publisher,  bargained  with  Tischendorf  fiir  a  reissue 
of  his  Leipsic  edition,  which  appeared  at  Paris  in  1842: 
and  then  abbe  Jager,  a  professor  in  the  Sorbonne,  begged 
him  to  edit  a  (ireek  text  that  should  conform  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  Yidgate,  which  was  also  published  in 
the  same  year.  In  1841  and  1842  he  visited  the  libra- 
ries in  Holland,  London,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford.  Early 
in  1843  he  left  Paris  for  Rome,  on  the  way  working  four 
weeks  on  the  Codex  E  of  the  gospels  at  Basle.  In  Italy 
he  staj'ed  more  than  a  year,  and  used  his  time  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  \\'lien  his  Italian  researches  were 
completed,  he  prepared  to  start  for  his  first  Eastern  jour- 
ney in  1844,  which  he  repeated  again  in  1853  and  1859. 
On  his  third  journej',  in  1859,  he  discovered  the  famous 
Codex  Sinaiticu.i,  After  his  return  he  was  made  ordi- 
nary professor  of  the  Leipsic  University,  and  a  special 
chair  of  sacred  pala;ograi)hy  was  made  for  him.  '  From 
this  time  on,  he  spent  tlie  remainder  of  his  life  in 
publishing  the  results  of  his  amassed  materials,  collect- 
ed on  his  different  journeys,  of  which  we  shall  speak  fur- 
ther on.  On  ^lay  5, 1873,  he  was  seized  witli  apojilexy  ; 
he  recovered  somewhat  from  the  attack,  but  in  Novem- 
ber, 1874,  the  malady  grew  worse,  and  on  Dec.  7,  1874, 
he  passed  away.  His  funeral  took  place  on  the  lOth, 
at  which  Drs.  Ahlfeld,  Kahnis,  Luthardt,  and  others 
inade  addresses. 

Probably  no  theologian  ever  received  so  varied  and 
so  many  signs  of  distinction,  academic  and  civil.  He 
was  made  a  Russian  noble,  a  Saxon  privy-councillor, 
knight  of  inany  orders,  doctor  of  all  academic  degrees, 
and  member  of  an  indefinite  number  of  societies.  When, 
in  1855,  king  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV  of  Prussia  (brotlier 
of  the  present  emperor  of  Germany)  said  to  him,  "You 
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are  predestined  to  discoveries :  wherever  they  are  pos- 
sible, there  you  are  to  make  them,"  he  only  proved 
himself  a  true  prophet;  and  only  a  man  of  such  un- 
common quickness,  keenness,  energy,  and  ambition  as 
Tischendorf  could  achieve  what  lie  brought  about. 
'•  What  Wettstein  and  Bengel  began,"  said  his  colleague 
Luthardt,  "  what  Hug  and  Lachmann  carried  on.  he 
brought  nearly  to  completion  in  a  wa}'  which  leaves  the 
labors  of  his  predecessors  far  behind."  And  '■  whoever," 
said  Kahnis,  '•  in  the  future  outstrijis  him  will  do  it  only 
on  the  road  which  Tischendorf  marked  out;  whoever 
overcomes  him  will  do  so  only  by  the  weapons  which  he 
himself  has  furnished."  Complaint  has  been  made  of  his 
changes  of  opinion,  a  reading  not  unfrequently  being 
coutidently  adopted  in  one  issue  and  as  confidently  reject- 
ed in  the  next,  or  viceveisa.  But  how  could  it  be  oth- 
erwise, when  the  evidences  in  the  case  were  constantly 
increasing  in  number  and  clearness?  As  the  illustri- 
ous scholar  said  in  his  last  will,  "  I  have  sought  no  other 
aim  than  truth;  to  her  I  have  always  unconditionally 
bowed  the  knee."  No  pride  of  opinion,  no  zeal  for  con- 
sistency, was  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way.  He  was, 
doubtless,  unconsciously  biassed  in  favor  of  the  authori- 
ties he  himself  had  brought  to  light;  but  his  purpose 
was  to  set  forth  the  exact  text  of  the  original  without 
regard  to  dogmatic  or  personal  considerations. 

As  to  his  publications,  they  are  very  numerous.  We 
must  here  f)ass  over  his  essays,  reviews,  etc.,  and  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  his  most  important  works.  Besides 
those  already  mentioned,  they  are,  in  chronological  order, 
Code.r  Ephidi  mi  Si/ri  Rescriptits  (Lips.  1843-45,  2  vols.) : 
— Mouuiiii  iiiii  Siii-ra  Ineditu  sive  Rcliquue  Antiquissimce 
Textus  Noel  'l\stum.  Grceci,etc.  (ibid.  1846) : — De  Israe- 
lltarum per  Mare  Ruhrum  Transitu  (ibid.  1847) : — Evan- 
i/elium  Palatinum  Ineditum  sive  Reliquim  Textus  Evan- 
(jelio7-um  Latini  ante  Hieron.  versi  ex  Cod.  Palatino  Piir- 
pureo  iv  vel.  v  p.  Chi:  Saculi  (ibid.  1847)  : — Novum  Test. 
GrcBC.  (ibid.  1850;  2d  ed.  18G2,  and  often)  -.—  Vetus  Test. 
Greece  juxta  LXX  Tnterpretes :  Textum  Vat.  Romainim 
emendatius  edidit,  etc.  (ibid.  1850,  2  vols.;  2d  ed.  1856; 
3d  ed.  1860 ;  4th  ed.  1869 ;  6th  ed.  1880)  -.—Codex  A  miuti- 
nus  sive  N.  T.  Latine  Inteiprete  Hieronymo  (ibiil.  1850 ;  2d 
ed.  1854) : — De  Erangeliorwm  Apoci't/phorum  Ori(/ine  et 
Usu,  etc.  (Hagse,  1851) : — Acta  Apostolor-um  Apoaypha 
(Lips.  1851): — /Synopsis  Evanr/eiica  (ibid.  1851;  2d  ed. 
1854;  ed.  ii  emend.  1864:  ed.  iii  emend.  1871 ;  transl.  into 
Tamul  bj'  H.  Schanz,  Tranquebar,  1868) : — Codex  Cla- 
rumontanus  sive  Epistulw  Pauli  Omnes  Gr.  et  Lai.  ex  Cod. 
Paris.  Cekberrimo,  etc.  (ibid.  1852) :  —  Evangelia  Apo- 
crypha (ibid.  1853)  : — N.  T.  Trie/lottum,  Gr.  Lat.  Germa- 
mce,etc.  (ibid.  1854;  2A<tA.\mb):—N.T.  Greece:  Editio 
Academica  (ibid.  1855,  and  often): — Monumenta  Sacra 
Inedita :  Nova  Colle'ctio  (1855-70, 7  a'oIs.)  : — Pilati  circa 
Christum  Judicio  quid  Lucis  Afferatur  ex  Actis  Pilati 
(ibid.  1855) : — Anecdota  Sacra  et  Profana  ex  Oriente  et 
Occidente  Alhita,  etc.  (ibid.  1855;  2d  ed.  1861)  -.—Her- 
m.m  Pastor  Greece,  (ibid.  1856) : — N.  T.  Gr.  et  Lat.,  ex 
Trie/lottis{ih\d.l8r)S):—N.  T.Grcec:  Editio Septima  Cri- 
tica  ^fajor  (ibid.  1859),  and  Editio  Septima  Critica  Mi- 
nor (ibid.): — Notitia  Editionis  Codicis  Bibliorum  Sinai- 
tici  A  iispiciis  Imperatoris  A  lexandri  II  SusceptcB  (ibid. 
1860) :- — lUhliorum  Codex  Sinaiticns  T'etropolifamis,  etc. 
(Petropoli,  1862,4  vols,  fol.) :  —  A".  T.  Sinaiticvm  sive 
N.  T.  cum  Epistula  Barnahce  et  Fragmentis  Pastoris 
(Lips.  1863): — A'.  T.  Greece  et  Germanice,  ex  Triglottis 
(ibid.  1864)  : — A'".  T.  Latine :  Textum  Hieronymi  Notuia 
Clementina  Lectione,  etc.  (ibid.  1864)  : — N.  T.  Gr.,  ex  Si- 
naitico  Codice  Omnium  Antiquissinw  Vaticana  itemque 
Elzeviriana  Lectione  Notata  (ibid.  1865) : — Wann  ivur- 
den  vnsere  Erangelien  verfasst"?  (ibid.  1865,  and  often). 
Of  this  little  book  there  are  three  French,  English,  and 
American  translations,  two  Swedish,  and  one  each  of 
Danish,  Dutch,  Italian,  Kussian,  and  Turkish  : — Ajioca- 
lypses  Apocrypih(P.  Mosis,  Esdrce,  Pauli,  .lohannis,  etc. 
(ibid.  1866): — A^.  T.  Vaticanum,  post  Angeli  Mai  alio- 
riimque  Impei-fectos  Lahores  ex  ipso  Codice  edidit  (ibid. 
1867)  :  —  Appendix  Codicum  Celeherrimorum   Sinaitici 


Vaticani  Alexandrini  (ibid.  1867):  —  Philonea  Inedita 
A  Itera,  etc.  (ibid.  1868) :— A.  T.  Gr.,  ad  A  ntiquiss.  Testes 
demio  Rec.  A pparatt/m  Criticiim.  Omni  Studio  Perfectum 
(ibid.  18t)9-72,  2  vols.) ;  the  third  vol.,  containing' /Vo^e- 
gomena,  is  now  in  preparation  by  Dr.  Oscar  Gebhardt: 
— The  New  Testament:  the  Authorized  English  Version, 
loith  Introductions  and  Various  Readings  from  the  three 
most  Celebrated  Manuscripts  of  the  Original  Greek  Text 
(ibid.  1869);  45,000  copies  were  sold  in  the  first  year: — 
— Appendix  Novi  Testam.  Vaticani,  etc.  (ibid.  1869): — 
Conlatio  Critica  Cod.  Sin.  cum  Textu  Elzeviiiano  Vatic. 
etc.  (ibid.  1869):  —  Responsa  ad  Calumnias  Romanas 
(ibid.  1870)  -.—Die  Sinaibibel,  etc.  (ibid.  1871) :— A".  T. 
Greece,  ad  Antiquissimos  Testes  deniio  recensuit :  Editio 
Critica  Minor  ed.  viii  Majore  Desumpta  (1872),  vol.  i: 
— dementis  Romani  Epistulce  (ibid.  1873) : — Biblia  Sa- 
cra Latina  Veteris  Testam.  Hieronymo  Inteiprete,  etc. 
Editionem  instituit  suasore  Chr.  Car.  Jos.  de  Bunsen,  Th. 
Heyse,  ad  tinem  perduxit  C.  de  T.  (ibid.  1873)  : — A'.  T. 
Gr.,  ad  Editionem  suam  viii  Crit.  Majorem  conforma- 
vit,  Lectionibusque  Sinaiticis  et  Vaiicanis  item  Elzeviri- 
anis  instruxit  (ibid.  1873):  —  Liber  Psalmor urn  Bebr. 
atque  Lat.  ah  Hieronymo  ex  Hebneo  Conrersus.  Con- 
sociata  Opera  edd.  C.  de  T.,  S.  Biir,  Fr.  Delitzsch  (ibid. 
1874).  From  the  rich  material  left  behind,  we  may  ex- 
pect still  other  works.  Besides  these  works,  we  must 
mention  his  Reise  in  den  Orient  (Leips.  1846,  2  vols.; 
Engl,  transl.  by  W.  L.  Shuckard,  Travels  in  the  East 
[Loud.  1847]): — A  us  dem  heiligen  Lande  (ibid.  1862; 
trai'.sl.  into  French  and  Swedish)  : — Rechenschcft  iiber 
ineine  handschrij'tlichen  Studien  auf  meiner  tcissensehaft- 
lichen  Reise,  published  in  the  Jahrbiicher  der  Literatnr: 
— and  papers  in  the  A  nzeige-Blatt.  The  Leipziger  Re- 
pertorium  der  deutschen  und  ausldndischen  Literatur, 
the  Augsburger  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  the  Se7-apeU'm,  and 
Studien  und  Kritiken  also  contain  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
formation from  his  pen,  as  maj-  be  seen  from  the  list  of 
Tischendorfs  writings  furnished  by  Mr.  Gregory  for  the 
Bibliotheca  Sac7-a,  1876,  p.  183  sq. 

See  Volbeding,  Constantin  Tischendorf  in  seiner  25- 
jdhrigen  wissenschaftlichen  Wirksamkeit :  Literar.-his- 
tor.  Skizze  (Leips.  1862)  ;  Beilage  znr  allgemeinen  evan- 
gelisch-luthei-ischen  Kirchenzeitung,  1874,  No.  60  (ibid.); 
A  in  Sarge  iind  Grahe  des  Dr.  Theol.  Constantin  Tischen- 
dorf: Eiinf  Reden  und  Ansprachen,  nebst  einem  Riick- 
blick  auf  das  Leben  und  einem  Verzeichniss  sdmmtlicher 
Druckicerke  des  Verstorbenen  (ibid.  1875);  Abbot,  The 
late  Professor  Tischendorf  (reprinted  from  the  Unita- 
rian Revieiv  and  Religious  Magazine  for  March,  1875) ; 
Gregory,  Tischendoif,  in  Biblioth.  Sacra  (Andover, 
1876),  p.  153  .sq. ;  Theologisches  Universal-Lex.  s.  v.; 
Literarischer  Bandweiser  fiir  das  katholische  Deutsch- 
land,  1875,  p.  417  sq. ;  Zuchold,  Biblioth.  Theolog.  ii, 
1341  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Tischei",  Johann  Fkiedrich  Wilhelji,  a  German 
Protestant  divine,  was  born  at  Tautschen,  near  Torgau, 
in  the  year  1767.  In  1792  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  his  native  city;  in  1794  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent at  Jiilerbogk;  four  years  later  he  was  called  to 
Plauen,  and  in  1823  to  Pirna,  having  in  the  meantime 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology.  He  died  in 
the  latter  place  in  1842.  He  published.  Scholia  in  Loc. 
Gal.  iii,  1-20  (■\^'ittenb.  1802)  -.—Psychologische  Predigt- 
enlwiirfe  (Leips.  1795):  —  Die  Bauptstiicke  der  christ- 
lichen  Religion  (33d  ed.  ibid.  1852): — Das  Christenthuni 
in  den  Bauptstiicken  unserer  Kirche  (2d  ed.  ibiil.  1837): 
—  Ueber  elas  menschliche  Berz  und  seine  Eigenheiten 
(ibid.  1829-43, 4  vols.),  sermons : — Die  Pflicht  der  Kirch- 
lirhkeit  cms  den  Gesetzen  der  Seelenlehre  bewiesen  (ibid. 
1836) : — and  a  number  of  other  sermons  and  essays.  See 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theolog.  ii,  1343;  Winer,  Bandbuch  der 
theol.  Literatur,  i,  262;  ii,  161,  197,  228,  314,  321,  334. 
(B.  P.) 

Tish'bite  (Heb.  TishW,  "^3'1'ri,  apparently  a  gen- 
tile adj.;  Sept.  S'fff/S/n/c;  Vidg.  Thesbites),  the  constant 
designation  of  the  prophet  Elijah  (1  Kings  xvii,  1  ;  xxi, 
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17.  28;  2  Kings  i,  3,  S;  ix,  3G).     The  fallowing  expla- 
nations liave  been  given  ol'tliis  obscure  ciiithet : 

1.  The  name  naturally  (loints  to  a  jilace  callcil  Tisli- 
huh,  Tislibi'h,  Tislibi,  or  ratlier  perhaps  Teslub,  as  the 
residence  of  the  prophet.  Indeed,  the  word  ■'ZrP'C, 
which  follows  it  in  1  Kings  xvii,  1,  and  which  in  the 
received  Hebrew  text  is  so  pointed  as  to  mean  "from 
the  residents,"  may,  witlw't  violence  or  grammatical 
impropriety,  be  jiointcd  to  read  "  from  Tishbi."     This 

'  latter  reading  appears  to  have  been  followed  by  the 
.Sept.  (Vat.  o  Ofd/JfiVj/c  "  tK  estrfSwr),  Josephns  {Ant. 
viii,  13,  2,  TToXfwf  Of (T/3w)'j;(;),  and  the  Targ.  (Sr^PT:'!, 
"  from  out  of  Toshab")  ;  and  it  has  the  support  of  Ewald 
(Ge.tch.  iii,  468,  note).  It  is  also  supported  by  tlie  fact, 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  notice,  that  the  word  does 
not  in  this  passage  contain  the  1  which  is  present  in 
each  one  of  the  places  where  3"^15^  is  used  as  a  mere 
appellative  noun.  Had  the  1  been  present  in  1  Kings 
xvii,  1,  the  interpretation  "from  Tishbi"  could  never 
liave  been  jjroposed. 

Assuming,  however,  that  a  town  is  alluded  to  as  Eli- 
jah's native  place,  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer  that  it 
was  itself  in  Gilead,  as  Epiphanius,  Adrichomius,  Cas- 
tell,  and  others  have  imagined;  for  the  word  ^Tl'IB, 
which  in  the  A.  V.  is  rendered  by  the  general  term  "in- 
habitant," lias  really  the  special  force  of  •'  resident"  or 
even  "stranger."  This  and  the  fact  that  a  place  with 
a  similar  name  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned  have  induced 
tliecommentators,  geographers,  and  lexicographers,  with 
few  exceptions,  to  adopt  the  name  "  I'ishbite"  as  refer- 
ring to  the  place  TinsBi-;  (Oirrjiij)  in  Naphtali.  which  is 
found  in  the  Sept.  text  of  Tobit  i,  2.  The  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  this  is  the  great  uncertainty  in  which  the 
text  of  that  passage  is  involved — an  uncertainty  quite 
sufficient  to  destroy  any  dependence  upon  it  as  a  topo- 
graphical record,  although  it  bears  the  traces  of  having 
originally  been  extremely  minute.  Bunsen  {Bihclwcrk, 
note  to  1  Kings  xvii,  1)  suggests  in  support  of  the  read- 
ing "the  Tishbite  from  Tishbi  of  (iilead"  (which,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  adopt  in  his  text)  tliat  the  place  may 
have  been  purposely  so  described,  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  town  of  the  same  name  in  Galilee. 

2.  But  "^^'I'm  has  not  always  been  read  as  a  proper 
name,  referring  to  a  place.  Like  "'-irP.'^,  though  ex- 
actly in  reverse,  it  has  been  pointed  so  as  to  mai^e  it 
mean  "  the  stranger."  This  is  done  by  Michaelis  in  the 
text  of  his  interesting  Bihcl  fur  Uni/elclnicn — "  Der 
Fremdling  Elia,  einer  von  den  Fremden,  die  in  (Iilead 
wohnhaft  waren;"  and  it  throws  a  new  and  impressive 
air  around  the  prophet,  who  was  so  einphaticallv  the 
cham|iion  of  the  (iod  of  Israel.  But  this  suggestion 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  adopted  by  any  other  in- 
terpreter, ancient  or  modern. 

The  numerical  value  of  the  letters  "^S'ijn  is  712,  on 
which  account,  and  also  doid)tless  with  a  view  to  its 
correspondence  witli  his  own  name,  Elias  Levita  entitled 
his  work,  in  which  712  words  are  explained,  Srpfiei- 
Tishbi  (Bartolocci,  i,  140  b). — Smith.     See  Ei.t.jah. 

Tisio  (or  Tisi),  Benveni-to,  called  11  Gamfalo,  an 
eminent  painter  of  the  Ferrarese  school,  was  born  in 
1481,  received  his  first  education  under  Domenico  Pa- 
netti,  then  studied  with  Ts'iccolo  Soriaui  at  Cremona,  and 
next  under  Boccaccio  Boccaccino.  He  went  to  Kome 
in  1499,  where  he  remained  fifteen  months,  and  then 
travelled  tlirougli  various  Italian  cities,  intending  to 
settle  down  at  Home.  Persuaded,  however,  by  tlie  so- 
licitations of  Pauetti  and  by  the  commissions  of  duke 
Alphonso,  he  remained  in  his  native  place,  Ferrara. 
His  death  took  place  in  15.59.  The  works  of  Tisio  are 
extremely  valuable,  and  scarcely  to  be  found  outside  of 
Italy.  Among  them  we  note,  Murder  of  the  Innocent  it, 
Resurrection  of  Lazaii/s.  and  TnHn;;  of  Christ,  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Francis  at  Ferrara;  .S7.  Peter  Martyr,  in 
the  Church  of  the  Dominicans;   Visitation  of  the  Vir/jin, 


in  the  Palazzo  Doria.     See  Spooner,  Biog.  Diet,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Tisri,  or  rather  Tisiiid  ("I'j'i'ri,  from  "iirn,  to  bei/in), 
was  the  Rabbinical  name  of  tlie  first  montli  of  the  civil 
and  the  seventli  month  of  the  ec(desiastical  year,  in 
which  fell  the  festival  of  Atonement  and  that  of  Tal)er- 
nacles.  In  1  Kings  viii,  2  it  is  termed  the  month  of 
F.thaniin,  that  is,  the  month  of  streaming  rivers,  which 
are  filled  during  this  month  by  the  autumnal  rains.  It 
corresponds  with  our  Sei)tcmber-()ctoi)er.  Tisri  is  one 
of  the  six  names  of  months  found  in  Palmyrene  inscrip- 
tions, which,  with  other  evidence,  renders  it  very  prob- 
able tliat  the  Jewish  names  of  montlis  form  a  member 
I  in  a  great  series,  which  were  extensively  in  use  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  world  (see  Benfey  and  Stern.  Ueber 
die  Monatsnamen  einiyer  ultea  Volker  [Berl.  1830]). — 
Kitto.     See  Month. 

Ti'tan  (Tirdi',  usually  in  the  plur.  Tirni'fr,  of  un- 
certain derivation).  These  children  of  Uranus  (Heaven) 
and  Gaia  (Earth)  were  [see  Titanes],  according  to  the 
earliest  Greek  legends,  the  vampiished  predecessors  of 
the  Olympian  gods,  condemned  i)y  Zeus  to  dwell  in 
Tartarus,  yet  not  without  retaining  many  relics  of  their 
ancient  dignity  (,Esch.  Prom.  Vinct.  passim).  By  later 
(Latin)  poets  they  were  confounded  with  the  kindred 
Gif/antes  (  Horace,  Odes,  iii,  4,  42,  etc. ),  as  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  primitive  (ireek  faith  died  away;  and  both 
terms  were  transferred  by  the  Sept.  to  the  Re|)haim  of 
ancient  Palestine.  See  Giant.  The  usual  (ireek  ren- 
dering of  Rephaiin  is  indeed  TiynvTic  ((ien.  xiv,  5; 
Josh,  xii,  4,  etc.),  or,  wiih  a  yet  clearer  reference  to 
(ireek  mythology,  y^ywnQ  (  Prov.  ii,  18;  ix,  18)  and 
S'eojurtxot  (Symmach. ;  Prov.  ix,  18;  xxi,  16;  Job  xxvi, 
5).  But  in  2  Sam.  v,  18,  22  "the  valley  of  Kephaim" 
is  represented  by  jj  KoiXaq  rCJv  Tiravwv  instead  of  ?; 
icoiXdc,'  Twr  yiyavTiov  (1  Chron.  xi,  15;  xiv,  9,  13);  and 
the  satne  rendering  occurs  in  a  Hexapl.  text  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii,  13.  Thus  Ambrose  defends  his  use  of  a  classical 
allusion  by  a  reference  to  the  old  Latin  version  of  2  Sam. 
V,  which  preserved  the  Sept.  rendering  {Be  Fide,  iii,  1, 
4,  "Nam  et  gigantes  et  vallein  Tituniim  prophetic!  ser- 
monis  series  non  refugit.  Et  Esaias  Sirenas  .  .  .  dixit"). 
It  can  therefore  occasion  no  SLirprise  that  in  the  (ireek 
version  of  the  triumphal  hymn  of  Judith  (xvi,  7)  "the 
sons  of  the  Titans"  {ino'i  TiTavwv;  Yidg.filii  Titan; 
old  hnt.  f  Hi  Dathan ;  f.  Tela ;  f.  belliiforum)  stands 
parallel  with  "high  giants,"  it^r/Xoi  PiyaiTEC,  where 
the  original  text  probably  had  D'^NB'i  and  D"""n33. 
The  word  has  yet  another  interesting  jioint  of  connec- 
tion with  the  Bible ;  for  it  may  have  been  from  some 
vague  sense  of  the  struggle  of  the  infernal  and  celestial 
powers,  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  the  classical  myth  of 
the  Titans,  that  several  Christian  fathers  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  Tfircii'  was  the  mystic  name  of  "  the  beast" 
in<licated  in  l!ev.  xiii,  18  (Irenseus,  v.  30,  3,  "Divinum 
putatur  apud  multos  esse  hoc  nomen  .  .  .  et  ostenta- 
tionem  ipiandam  continet  ullionis  .  .  .  et  alias  autem 
et  antiipunn,  et  tide  dignum,  et  regale,  magis  autem  et 
tyrannicum  nomen  .  .  .  utex  muliis  colligamns  ne  forte 
Titan  vocetur  qui  veniet"). — Smith. 

Titanes.  in  (Jreek  mythology,  were  the  children  of 
Uranus  and  (iaia.  There  were  twenty-two  of  them — 
namely,  Oceanus,  Ostasus,  Adamus,  Ophion,  Auytus, 
CtEus,  Andes,  Hyperion,  Crius,  ()lymt)rus,  Japetus, 
/Egaon,  and  Kronus  (Saturn)  ;  Tethys,  Rhea,  Themis, 
Mnemosyne,  Phcebe,  Dione,  Thia,  Thrace,  Euryphaessa. 
They  represented  the  powers  of  nature  as  anciently  and 
still  engaged  in  wild  coml)at.  ITranns  had  thrown  his 
first  sons,  the  Heeatonchires  (the  fifty-armed),  Briareus, 
Cottus,  and  (Jyas  (also  Gyges),  and  the  Cyclops  Arges, 
Steropes,  and  Brontes,  into  Tartarus.  Gaia  became  an- 
gry on  this  account,  and  incited  the  Titanes  to  rebel 
against  their  father,  and  for  this  purpose  gave  to  Kronus 
a  hook,  with  which  he  emasculated  him  (Uranus).  All 
save  Oceanus   participated   in   the   rebellion.     Uranus 
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was  dethroned,  those  pining  in  Tartarus  liberated,  and 
Kronus  acknowledged  as  ruler,  who,  however,  sulijected 
again  those  who  had  been  liberated  to  the  tortures  nf'Tar- 
tarus,  with  the  Hecatonchires  as  their  guards.  Titanes 
was  also  the  name  of  the  divine  beings  descended  from 
the  Titanes,  sometimes  called  Titanides,  as  Prometheus, 
Hecate,  Latona,  Pyrrha,  Helios,  anil  Selene.  The  name 
Titan  has  become  very  common  to  designate  the  god 
of  the  sun.  A  peculiar  saying  was  that  Bacchus  was 
torn  asunder  by  the  Titanes.  Bacchus  is  here  repre- 
sented to  be  the  power  of  vegetation,  wliich  is  broken 
by  the  satanic  powers  of  the  infernal  region. 

Tithe  ("ibypjwaase?-;  Sept.  and  New  Test.  SeKarr], 
occasionally  StKarov  or  tirtSiicaTov,  Y\i\g.clecimm;  plur. 
nT£r^  ;  a'l  (\:/carat ;  decirme ;  from  T^-'l),  "ten;" 
Targum  M-iCS'O,  XiD"  "in  in),  the  tenth  part  both 
of  the  produce  of  the  land  and  of  the  increase  of  the 
flock,  enjoined  in  the  Mosaic  law  to  be  devoted  by  ev- 
ery Israelite  to  the  servants  of  the  sanctuary,  and  to 
the  hospitable  meals  provided  on  the  festivals  for  the 
poor  and  needy  (Lev.  xxvii,  30-33 ;  Numb,  xviii,  21-32 ; 
Deut.  xii,  5-18;  xiv,  22-29;  xxvi,  12-14).  (The  fol- 
lowing treatment  of  the  subject  is  chiefly  based  upon 
Ginsburg's  article  in  Kitto's  CydopcBdia,  s.  v.) 

I.  The  Mosaic  Law  respectinf/  Tithes.  —  The  first 
enactment  respecting  tithes  ordains  that  the  tenth  of 
all  produce  and  of  all  animals  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
Lord;  that  the  predial  or  vegetable  tithe  may  be  re- 
deemed if  one  fifth  is  added  to  its  value;  and  that  the 
mixed  or  animal  tithe,  which  is  unredeemable,  is  to  be 
taken  as  it  comes,  without  any  selection,  and  with- 
out attempting  to  effect  any  change,  else  the  original 
animal  and  the  one  substituted  for  it  are  both  forfeited 
to  the  sanctuary  (Lev.  xxvii,  30-33).  In  the  second 
mention  of  the  tithe  it  is  enacted  that  it  is  to  be  given 
to  the  Levites  of  the  respective  districts  as  a  remunera- 
tion for  their  services  in  the  sanctuary,  since  thej-  were 
excluded  from  sharing  in  the  division  of  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  that  they  are  allowed  to  consume  the  tithe 
wherever  they  please  (CTp'2~523),  and  that  from  the 
tithe  thus  received  they  are  to  give  a  tenth  to  the 
Aaronites  or  priests  (Numb,  xviii,  21-32).  In  the  third 
legislation  on  this  point  it  is  further  commanded  that 
the  Israelites  are  to  tithe  the  produce  of  the  soil  every 
year;  that  this  vegetable  tithe,  together  with  the  first- 
hngs  of  the  flock  and  herd,  is  to  constitute  the  social 
anil  festive  repast  in  the  place  of  the  sanctuary;  that 
in  case  the  sanctuary  is  too  far  off,  the  tithal  produce  is 
to  be  converted  into  money,  which  is  to  be  taken  to  the 
metropolis,  and  there  laid  out  in  food  for  this  entertain- 
ment, and  that  the  Levite  is  to  share  with  the  family 
in  this  social  meal.  It  is,  moreover,  ordained  that 
at  the  end  of  every  third  year  this  vegetable  tithe 
(nX1~ri  ^il."'^)  is  not  to  be  taken  to  the  metropolis, 
but  is  to  constitute  hospitable  and  charitable  meals  at 
home,  to  which  the  Levite,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless, 
and  the  widow  are  to  be  invited  ( Deut.  xii,  6-7,  17; 
xiv,  22-29).  The  triennial  conversion  of  the  second  or 
vegetable  tithe  into  entertainments  for  the  poor  is  again 
enjoined  in  xxvi,  12-15,  where  it  is  also  ordered  that 
every  Israelite  shall  make  an  exculpatory  declaration 
that  he  has  conscientiously  performed  the  tithal  com- 
mand. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  only 
mentions  the  second  or  vegetable  tithe  as  well  as  its 
triennial  conversion  into  the  poor  tithe,  omitting  alto- 
gether the  first  or  Levitical  tithe;  while  the  books  of 
Leviticus  and  Numbers,  which  discuss  the  Levitical 
tithe,  pass  over  in  silence  the  second  or  feast  tithe. 
This  has  given  rise  to  various  theories  among  modern 
critics.  Thus  Ewald  will  have  it  that  the  t)euteron- 
omist,  writing  durirg  the  period  of  the  Jewish  monar- 
chy, when  the  Levitical  tithe,  as  enacted  in  Leviticus 
and  Numbers,  could  no  longer  be  continued  as  a  regular 
rate  in  consequence  of  the  new  taxes  imposed  bv  the 
X.— E  E 


sovereigns,  endeavored  to  bring  the  tithe  back  to  its 
original  form  of  a  voluntary  offering  {Die  Alterthiimer 
des  Volkes  Israel,  p.  34t)).  Knobel  {Comment,  on  Lev. 
p.  419,  590)  regards  Deut.  xii,  G,  11;  xiv,  22-29;  xxvi, 
12,  as  proceeding  from  the  later  Jehovistic  legislator 
who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
and  who  substituted  for  the  older  Elohistic  ainuial  veg- 
etable and  animal  tithe,  which  was  no  longer  practica- 
ble, the  triennial  vegetable  tithe  which  was  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  hospitable  meals  whereunfo  the  Levites, 
together  with  the  stranger,  widow,  orphans,  and  poor, 
were  to  be  invited.  Bishop  Colenso  {The  Pentateuch 
and  the  Book  of  Joshua  Critiadli/  Examined,  iii,  476), 
who  also  regards  the  enactments  in  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
and  Deuteronomy  as  referring  to  one  and  the  same 
tithe,  finds  "the  most  complete  contradiction  between 
the  two  sets  of  laws."  Against  these  theories,  however, 
is  to  be  urged  that — a.  The  tithal  enactment  in  Deuter- 
onomy has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  one  iu 
Leviticus  and  Nimibers,  and  is  therefore  neither  in- 
tended to  contravene  nor  supersede  it.  b.  The  Deuter- 
onomist  presupposes  the  existence  and  force  of  the  Le- 
vitical tithe  as  the  fixed  income  of  the  ministers  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  designs  the  second  tithe  to  be  in  force 
by  its  side.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  (x,  9;  xii,  19;  xiv,  27,  29),  like 
the  books  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers,  legislates  upon 
the  basis  of  Levitical  poverty,  and  frequently  refers  to 
the  care  to  be  taken  of  the  Levites.  Now  if,  according 
to  the  above-named  hypothesis,  we  are  to  regard  the 
triennial  tithe  as  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  orig- 
inal Levitical  tithe,  we  are  shut  up  to  the  preposterous 
conclusion  that  the  only  provision  made  by  the  Deuter- 
onomist  for  the  Levites  is  an  ample  meal  once  in  three 
years,  c.  The  mention  of  the  second  tithe  by  the  Den- 
teronomist  alone  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  connect- 
ed with  the  fixing  of  the  central  sanctuary,  the  rites 
and  regulations  of  which  he  alone  discusses,  d.  The 
post -exilian  practice  of  the  Jews  shows  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  nation  for  whom  these 
tithal  laws  were  passed  understood  the  enactment  iu 
Deuteronomy  to  mean  a  second  tithe  as  in  force  side  bj- 
side  with  the  first  or  Levitical  tithe  enjoined  in  Le- 
viticus and  Numbers  (Tobit  i,  7;  Josephus,  Ant.  iv,  8. 
8,  22 ;  Mishna,  Maaser  Sheni).  This  also  sets  aside 
the  objection  urged  by  some  that  a  double  tithe  would 
be  too  heavy  and  unbearable  a  tax.  For  if  the  Jews 
did  not  find  it  so  in  later  times,  when  under  the  rule  of 
foreign  sovereigns,  and  paying  heavy  rates  to  them, 
surely  they  could  not  have  found  the  double  tithe  too 
grinding  an  oppression  during  the  independence  of  the 
State,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  second 
tithe  was  devoted  to  festive  repasts  of  the  respective 
families  at  which  the  Levites,  the  strangers,  the  wid- 
ows, orphans,  etc.,  were  simply  guests. 

From  all  this  we  gather:  1.  That  one  tenth  of  the 
whole  produce  of  the  soil  was  to  be  assigned  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Levites.  2.  That  out  of  this  the 
Levites  were  to  dedicate  a  tenth  to  God  for  the  use  of 
the  high-priest.  3.  That  a  tithe,  in  all  probability  a 
second  tithe,  was  to  be  applied  to  festival  purposes.  4. 
That  in  every  third  year  either  this  festival  tithe  or  a 
third  tenth  was  to  be  eaten  in  company  with  the  jioor 
and  the  Levites.  The  question  thus  arises,  were  there 
three  tithes  taken  in  this  third  year,  or  is  the  third 
tithe  only  the  second  under  a  different  description  V 
That  there  were  two  yearly  tithes  seems  clear,  both 
from  the  general  tenor  of  the  directions  and  from  the 
Sept.  rendering  of  Deut.  xxvi,  12.  But  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  the  thii'd  tithe  is  not  without  support,  a. 
Josephus  distinctly  says  that  one  tenth  was  to  be  giv- 
en to  the  priests  and  Levites,  one  tenth  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  feasts  in  the  metropolis,  and  that  a  tenth  be- 
sides these  {rpiTTjv  Tvpoq  avTo'ig)  was  every  third  year 
to  be  given  to  the  poor  {Ant.  iv,  8,  8,  22).  b.  To- 
bit  says  he  gave  one  tenth  to  the  priests,  one  tenth  he 
sold  and  spent  at  Jerusalem,  i.  e.  commuted  according 
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to  Deut.  xiv,  24,  25,  and  another  tenth  he  gave  away 
(Tobit  i,  7,  8).  c.  Jerome  says  one  tenth  was  tjiven  to 
tlie  Levites,  out  of  which  they  gave  one  teiitli  to  the 
priests  {cevrffioCiKuTi]') ;  a  second  tithe  was  applied  to 
festival  purposes,  and  a  third  was  given  to  the  poor 
{TrToJxoCEKarti)  (Com.  on  Kzek.  xlv,  i,  565).  Spencer 
thinks  there  were  three  tithes.  Jennings,  with  iMede, 
thinks  there  were  only  two  complete  tithes,  hut  that 
in  the  third  year  an  addition  of  some  sort  was  made 
(Spencer,  l)e  Ley.  Hebr.  p.  727  ;  Jennings,  Jewisit  A  iit. 
p.  183). 

On  the  other  hand,  Rlaimonides  says  the  third  and 
sixth  years'  second  tithe  was  shared  between  the  poor 
and  the  Levites,  i.  e.  that  there  was  no  third  tithe  .^7Je 
Jur.  Pdiip.  vi,  4).  Selden  an"d  Michaelis  remark  tliat 
the  burden  of  three  titiies.  besides  the  lirst-fruits,  would 
be  excessive.  Selden  thinks  tliat  the  third  year's  tithe 
denotes  only  a  different  application  of  the  second,  or 
festival,  lithe,  and  Michaelis  that  it  meant  a  surplus 
after  the  consumption  of  the  festival  tithe  (Selden, 
On  Tilftes,  ii,  13;  Michaelis,  Lirws  of  Moses,  §  192, 
iii,  143,  ed.  Smith).  Against  a  third  tithe  may  be  add- 
ed Kcland,  A  III.  /Mr.  p.  359;  Jahn,  Ant.  §  389;  (lod- 
wyn,  .]foses  and  A  (iron,  p.  136,  and  Carpzov,  p.  621,  622 ; 
Keil,  Bibl.  A  rch.  §  71,  i,  337  ;  SaalschlUz,  Jltbr.  A  rch.  i, 
70;  Winer,  Reiihrurtcib.  s.  v.  "  Zehnte." 

Of  these  opinions,  that  which  maintains  three  sepa- 
rate and  complete  tithings  seems  improbable  as  impos- 
ing an  excessive  burden  on  the  land,  and  not  easily  rec- 
oncilable with  the  other  directions;  yet  there  seems 
no  reason  for  rejecting  the  notion  of  two  yearly  tithes 
when  we  recollect  the  especial  promise  of  fertility  to 
the  soil  conditional  on  observance  of  the  commands  of 
the  law  (Ueut.  xxviii).  There  would  thus  be,  (1)  a 
yearly  tithe  for  the  Levites;  (2)  a  second  tithe  for  the 
festivals,  which  last  would,  every  third  year,  be  shared 
bv  the  Levites  with  the  poor.  It  is  this  poor  man's 
tithe  which  Michaelis  thinks  is  spoken  of  as  likely  to 
be  converted  to  the  king's  use  under  the  regal  dynasty 
(1  Sam.  viii,  15,  17;  Michaelis, /,(»»•«  of  Moses,  i,  299). 
Kwahi  thinks  that  under  the  kings  the  ecclesiastical 
tithe  system  reverted  to  what  he  supposes  to  have  been 
its  original  free-will  character. 

n.  Classijicfition  of  and  Later  I^ec/islation  upon  the 
Tithes. — It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  description  that 
the  tithes  are  divisible  into  four  classes.  As  the  anxi- 
ety to  pay  them  properly  called  forth  more  minute  defi- 
nitions and  further  expansions  of  the  Pentateuchal  en- 
actments, we  shall  give  the  most  important  practices 
which  obtained  during  the  second  Temple  in  connec- 
tion with  each  of  these  four  classes  of  tithes. 

1.  The  Levitical,or first, tithe  {•^rd'it.'-}  "ib"^).  This 
tithe  was  paid  after  both  the  first-fruit  (u'^'1^33)  and 
the  priestly  heave  -  offering  (rTC^~!n)  had  been  sepa- 
rated, the  amount  of  which,  though  not  fixed  in  the 
Mosaic  law,  was  generally  one  fiftieth  of  the  produce 
(comp.  Exod.  xxiii,  19;  Deut.  xxvi,  1,  etc.,  with  Mish- 
na,  Bikkuriin ;  Numb,  xviii,  8;  Ueut.  xviii,  4,  with 
Mishna,  Terumoth,  iii,  7;  iv,  3;  Maimonides,  lad  Ua- 
(Jhr-zaka,  llilchoth  Mathannth  Anjim,  vi,  2).  As  the 
Mosaic  law  does  not  dctine  what  things  are  subject  to 
this  tithe,  but  simply  says  that  it  is  to  consist  of  both 
vegetables  and  animals  (Lev.  xxvii,.30  sq.),  the  Jewish 
canons  enacted  that  as  to  the  produce  of  the  land 
"whatsoever  is  esculent,  though  still  kept  in  the  field, 
and  derives  its  growth  from  the  soil,  is  tithable;  or 
whatsoever  may  be  eaten  from  the  commftrcement  to 
the  completion  of  its  growtli,  though  left  in  the  tiehl  to 
increase  in  size,  is  tithable,  whether  small  or  great; 
and  whatsoever  cannot  be  eaten  at  the  beginning,  but 
can  only  be  eaten  at  the  end  of  its  growth,  is  not  tith- 
able till  it  is  ripe  for  food"  (Mishna,  ^faase7■ofh,  i,  1). 
It  will  be  seen  tliat  this  definition  embraces  even  the 
smallest  kitchen  herbs  and  aromatic  plants;  and  that 
it  explains  the  remark  of  our  Saviour  that  tithe  was 
paid  of  mint,  dill,  and  cummin,  which  he,  however,  did 


not  condemn,  but,  on  the  contrary,  said,  "These  ought 
ye  to  liave  done"  {^latt.  xxiii,  23;  Luke  xi,  42;  comp. 
Mishna,  Maasenith,  \,  2-8).  The  animals  subject  to 
this  Levitical  tithe  are  still  more  indefinitely  described 
in  the  Pentateuchal  statute,  which  simply  says,  "As  to 
all  the  tithe  of  herds  and  fiocks,  whatsoever  passeth 
under  the  rod,  the  tenth  shall  be  holy  unto  the  Lord" 
(Lev.  xxvii,  32).  It  will  be  seen  that  this  law  does 
not  say  whetlier  the  tenth  is  to  l)e  ]iaid  of  the  newly 
born  animals,  whether  it  includes  those  newly  pur- 
chased or  exchanged,  whether  it  is  payable  if  a  man 
has  less  than  ten  cattle,  or  at  what  age  of  the  animals 
the  tithe  becomes  due.  The  spiritual  heads  of  the  peo- 
ple had  therefore  most  minutely  to  define  these  points 
so  as  to  make  the  tithal  law  practicable.  Hence  the 
following  canons  obtained:  All  animals  are  tithable 
except  those  which  are  born  of  heterogeneous  copula- 
tion (comp.  Deut.  xxii,  9),  which  are  damaged,  which 
have  come  into  the  world  irregularly,  or  w'hich  are  be- 
reaved of  their  mother;  which  have  been  purchased  or 
received  as  presents.  They  are  onlv  tithable  when 
there  are  ten  newly  born  of  the  same  kind,  so  that  the 
offspring  of  oxen  and  small  cattle  must  not  be  put  to- 
gether to  make  up  the  requisite  nimiber,  nor  are  eveii 
those  to  be  put  together  which  are  born  in  different 
years,  though  they  belong  to  the  same  kind.  Sheep 
and  goats  may  be  tithed  together,  provided  they  have 
all  been  born  in  the  same  season  (Mishna,  Bekoroth,  ix, 
3,  4).  The  tithing  is  to  take  place  three  times  in  the 
year,  about  fifteen  days  before  each  of  the  three  great 
festivals  —  viz.  («)  on  the  first  of  Nisan,  being  fifteen 
days  before  Passover;  (6)  on  the  first  of  Sivan,  being 
only  five  days  before  Pentecost,  because  the  small  num- 
ber of  animals  born  between  these  two  festivals  could 
not  suffice  for  the  celebration  of  Pentecost  if  the  second 
tithe  term  were  to  be  fifteen  days  before  this  festival; 
and  (c)  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Elul  instead  of  the  first 
of  Tisri,  which  is,  properly  speaking,  fifteen  days  be- 
fore Tabernacles,  because  the  first  of  Tisri  is  the  Feast 
of  Trumpets,  or  New  Year.  See  Festival.  Those 
which  were  born  in  the  month  of  Elul  were  tithed  by 
themselves  (ibid.  Rosh  hash-Shiinah,  i,  1 ,  with  Bekoroth, 
ix,  5,  6).  On  each  of  the  three  occasions  the  herds  of 
every  owner  extending  over  a  pasture-ground  not  ex- 
ceeding sixteen  Roman  miles  were  collected  together 
into  one  fold,  while  those  beyond  the  prescribed  limits 
formed  a  separate  lot.  In  the  pen  wherein  the  herd 
was  thus  gathered  a  small  door  was  maile  which  only 
admitted  of  one  animal  going  out  at  a  time,  and  the 
owner  placed  himself  at  this  narrow  opening,  holding 
a  rod  or  staff  in  his  hand  wherewith  he  coiuited  each 
animal  as  it  made  its  exit  from  the  fold  till  he  came  to 
the  tenth,  which  he  marked  with  red  color,  saying, 
"This  is  the  tithe"  (ibid.  Bekoroth,  x,  7  ).  The  com- 
mand "  whatsoever  passeth  vndcr  the  rod''  (Lev.  xxvii, 
32)  was  thus  literally  carried  out. 

2.  The  priestly  tithe,  also  called  tithe  of  the  tithe 
O'^.'-i/T^  "'b?.^;  "'b>:2n  I"?  "'bS'P,  Numb,  xviii,  26); 
the  heave-offering  of  the  tithe  C^bi'O  r''3^~Pl),  cnrap- 
■)(>)Q  ciTTapxi]  (Philo,  De  Nom.  Mut.),  or  StvTspn^eicarai 
(Jerome,  on  Ezek.  xlv').  This  tithe  had  to  be  sepa- 
rated by  the  Levite  from  the  tenth  he  had  received 
from  the  Israelite.  It  had  to  be  given  to  the  priests  in 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  x,  38)  before  the  Levite  could  use  the 
rate  paid  to  him.  It  had,  inoreover,  to  be  a  tenth  part 
of  the  very  tithe  which  the  Levites  received,  and  was 
therefore  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  regulations  to 
which  the  Levitical  tithe  was  subject.  After  the  Bab- 
ylonian captivity,  when  the  Levitical  tithe  was  divid- 
ed (see  below),  this  so-called  tithe  of  tithes  necessarily 
ceased.  Hence  the  priests,  instead  of  receiving  a  tenth 
of  the  Levitical  tithe  as  heretofore,  took  their  share  di- 
rectly from  the  people  (Heb.  vii.  5).     See  Scribe. 

3.  The  second  tithe  ("^ib  "itZ3J;"2,  SevripoSdcdri]). 
This  festival  tithe  could  not  be  sold,  nor  given  or  re- 
ceived as  a  pledge,  nor  used  as  weight,  nor  exchanged. 
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but  might  be  given  away  as  a  present  (]\Tishna,  Mauser 
Sheni,i,  1).  11'  the  distance  to  the  national  sanctuary 
was  so  great  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  convej'ing 
it  in  kind,  it  might  be  converted  into  specie,  and  the 
money  could  only  be  expended  in  the  metropolis  in  or- 
dinary articles  of  food,  drink,  and  ointment  for  the  fes- 
tival meals  or  festival  sacritices  which  were  eaten  at 
these  social  repasts  (D"'72'Pir  "^n^T, /to/,  i,  7;  iii,2;  Cha- 
fjigah,  i,  3).  There  were  storehouses  (n'iDTI,"?,  ni^JIN) 
in  one  part  of  the  Temple,  under  the  superintendence 
of  priests  and  Levites,  in  which  the  tithe  was  kept  (2 
Chron.  xxxi,  11-14;  Neh.  x,  38,  39;  xii,  44;  xiii,  12; 
Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  8,  8). 

4.  The  triennial,  or  2wor,  tithe  (*^5i^  "il^"^,  tttw^o^e- 
Karai),  also  called  the  third  tithe  {'^'C'O'O  "Xp"^,  i)  rpi- 
Ti]  ctKari],  Tobit  i,  7 ;  Joseph  us,  .1  nt.  i  v,  8, 22),  aiul  the  sec- 
ond tithe  {StvTtpov  iTTiSi-KaTov,  Sept.,  Deut.  xxvi,  12), 
because  it  was  properly  the  second  titlie  converted  into 
the  poor  tithe,  to  be  given  to  and  consinned  by  the  poor 
at  home,  instead  of  conveying  it  to  the  metropolis  to  be 
eaten  by  the  owner.  As  every  seventh  year  was  a  fal- 
low year  not  yielding  a  regular  harvest,  it  was  enacted 
that  the  second  tithe  should  be  eaten  in  Jerusalem  by 
the  owner  tliereof  and  bis  guests  in  the  first,  second, 
fourth,  and  fifth  years  of  the  septennial  cycle,  and  be 
given  to  the  poor  in  the  third  and  seventh  years.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  whole  series  of  taxes  reached 
its  completion  at  the  end  of  every  tliird  and  seventh 
year,  or  on  the  eve  of  Passover  of  the  fourth  and  sev- 
enth years.  Hence  it  is  that  the  third  j'ear  is  denomi- 
nated the  year  of  tithe  ("ib"^n  ~yii) — i.  e.  when  all 
the  tithes  had  taken  their  rounds  (Ueut.  xxvi,  12),  and 
not  because,  as  some  critics  will  have  it,  the  annual 
tithe  of  the  earlier  legislator  was  afterwards  changed 
by  the  Deuteronomist  into  a  triennial  tithe.  Hence, 
too,  the  spiritual  heads  of  the  Jewish  people  in  and  be- 
fore the  time  of  Christ  constituted  and  denominated  the 
Preparation  Day  of  Passover  of  the  fourth  and  seventh 
years  a  day  of  searching  and  removal  ("i1"3)  in  accord- 
ance with  Deut.  xxvi,  12  (jMishna,  Maaser  Sheni,  v,  6), 
when  every  Israelite  had  to  separate  all  the  tithes 
which  he  ought  to  have  paid  in  the  course  of  the  three 
years,  but  wliich,  either  through  negligence  or  through 
some  untoward  circumstances,  he  had  failed  to  tlo. 
At  the  evening  sacrifice  on  the  last  day  of  Passover, 
every  pilgrim,  before  prejiaring  to  return  home,  had  to 
oifer  a  prayer  of  confession,  in  accordance  with  ver.  13. 
As  this  confession  ("^m)  is  an  expansion  and  tradition- 
al exposition  of  ver.  13-1.5,  which  accounts  for  the  Chal- 
dee  and  other  versions  of  the  passage  in  question,  we 
give  it  entire:  "I  have  removed  the  hallowed  things 
from  the  house"  (i.e.  the  second  tithe  and  the  quadren- 
nial fruit  [Lev.  xix,  23.  etc.])*.  ''have  given  it  to  the 
hevite"  (i.  e.  tiie  Levitical  tithe);  "and  also  given  it" 
(i.  e.  the  priestly  offering  and  the  priestly  tithe)  "  to  the 
stranger,  to  the  fatherless,  and  to  the  widow"  (i.  e.  the 
poor  tithe).  .  .  "from  the  house"  (i.  e.  from  the  dough 
[comp.  Numb,  xv,  17,  etc.])  "  according  to  all  thy  com- 
mandments which  thou  hast  commanded  me"  (i.  e.  not 
given  tiie  second  tithe  before  the  first).  "I  have  not 
transgressed  thy  commandments"  (i.  e.  not  paid  one 
kind  for  the  otlier,  the  cut  for  the  standing,  the  stand- 
ing for  the  cut,  the  new  for  the  old,  nor  the  old  for  the 
new).  "  I  have  not  forgotten"  (i.  e.  to  thank  thee  and 
to  remember  thy  name  thereby).  "  I  have  not  eaten 
thereof  in  my  mourning  ...  I  have  not  given  thereof 
to  the  dead"  (i.  e.  for  coffins,  shrouds,  or  mourners).  "  I 
have  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord  my  (iod"  (i.  e. 
have  taken  it  to  the  chosen  sanctuary).  "  I  have  done 
all  that  thou  hast  commanded  me"  (i.  e.  have  rejoiced 
and  caused  others  to  rejoice  therewith),  etc.  (Mishna, 
Afaaser  Sheni,  v,  10-13).  In  the  two  years  of  the  sep- 
tennial cycle,  when  the  second  tithe  was  converted  into 
the  poor  tithe,  there  was  no  additional  second  tithe,  in- 


asmuch as  the  poor  tithe  took  its  place  (Maimonides, 
lad  Ha-Chezuka,  Hilrhoth  Mathamith  Anjim,  vi,  4). 
The  poor  could  go  into  a  field  where  the  poor  tithe  was 
lying  and  demand  of  tlie  owner  to  satisfy  their  wanls. 
The  minimum  quantity  to  be  given  to  them  was  de- 
fined as  follows:  If  the  tithe  be  of  wheat,  i  cab;  tiarley, 
1  cab;  spelt,  1  cab;  leuten-figs,  1  cab;  cake-figs,  the 
weight  of  25  sicli;  wine,  ^  log;  oil,  \  log;  rice,  \  cab; 
olives,  1  pound;  pulse,  3  cabs;  nuts,  10  nuts:  peaches, 
5  peaches;  pomegranates,  2;  citrons,  1 ;  and  if  of  any 
other  fruit,  it  shall  not  be  less  than  may  be  sold  for  such 
a  sum  as  will  buj'  food  sufficient  for  two  meals.  If  the 
owner's  means  are  slender  and  the  poor  so  numerous 
that  he  is  unable  to  give  to  each  the  specified  measure, 
h^  is  to  produce  the  whole  tithe  and  place  it  before 
them  so  that  they  may  divide  it  among  themselves. 
The  owner  may  only  give  one  half  of  tlie  tithe  to  bis 
own  poor  relatives,  and  the  other  he  must  distribute 
among  the  poor  generally.  If  a  man  and  woman  ap- 
ply together,  the  woman  is  to  be  satisfied  first.  No 
debts  are  allowed  to  be  paid  out  of  the  poor  tithe,  nor 
a  recompense  to  be  made  for  benefits,  nor  captives  re- 
deemed, nor  is  it  to  be  devoted  to  nuptial  feasts  or  alms, 
nor  is  it  to  be  taken  out  of  Palestine  into  a  foreign  land 
(Maimonides,  ibid,  vi,  7-17).  Though  no  tithes  were 
paid  in  Palestine  in  the  sal)batical  year,  when  all  was 
in  common  [see  Sabhaticai.  Yeais],  yet  the  land  of 
Egypt,  Amnion,  and  jNbiab  bad  to  |)ay  them  for  the 
support  of  the  poor  of  Israel,  because  the  iSabbath  of 
the  soil  was  not  observed  in  these  countries,  while  the 
Babylonians  had  to  pay  the  second  titlie  (INIishna,  Ya- 
daiiii,  iv,  3 ;  Maimonides,  lad  Ha-Chezaka,  llilvhoth  Ma- 
thamith A  iijiin,  vi,  5). 

III.  Orij/in  and  Observance  of  the  Tiilad  Laii\ — With- 
out inquiring  into  the  reason  for  which  the  number 
ten  (q.  v.)  has  so  frequently  been  preferred  as  a  num- 
ber of  selection  in  the  cases  of  tribute-offerings  (Philo 
derives  StKa  from  liy^ta^ai  \_lJe  X.  Orac.  ii,  184]),  both 
sacred  and  secular,  voluntary  and  compulsory,  we  may 
remark  that  the  practice  of  paying  tithes  obtained 
among  different  nations  from  the  remotest  anti(iuity. 
Thus  the  ancient  Pha?nicians  and  the  Carthaginians 
sent  tithes  annually  to  the  Tyrian  Hercides  (Diod.  Sic. 
xx,  14;  Justin,  xviii,  7);  the  southern  Arabians  could 
not  dispose  of  their  incense  before  paying  a  tenth  there- 
of to  the  priests  at  Sabota  in  honor  of  their  god  Sabis 
(Pliny,  Hist.  A'(/^  xii,  32);  the  ancient  Pelasgians  paid 
a  tithe  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  the  increase  of 
their  herds  to  their  deities  (Dionys.  Halic.  i,  19,  23,  etc.); 
and  the  Hellenes  consecrated  to  their  deities  a  tenth 
of  their  annual  produce  of  the  soil  (Xenoph.  Ilellen.  i, 
7,  10),  of  their  business  profits  (Herod,  iv,  152),  of  con- 
fiscated estates  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  7,  10),  of  their  spoils 
(Herod,  v,  77  ;  ix,  81 ;  Xenoph.  A  nab.  v,  3,  4 ;  Hellen.  iv, 
3,  21;  Diod.  Sic.  xi,  33;  Pausan.  iii,  18,  5;  v,  10,  4;  x, 
10,  1 ;  TciQ  SeKiiTag  noi'  7r£pcyii'0|i/£)'ti)j'  to7c  Sfoit;  ko- 
^itpuiii';  Harpocration,  s.  v.  AfKaru'fiv;  and  Knobel, 
Comment,  on  Lev.  xxvii,  30).  Among  other  passages 
the  following  may  be  cited:  1  ISIacc.  xi,  35;  Herod,  i, 
89;  vii,  132;'^  Diod.  Sic.  v,  42;  Pausan.  v,  10,2;  Justin, 
XX,  3;  Arist.  (Econ.  ii,  2;  Livy,  v,  21 ;  Polyb.  ix,  39; 
Cicero,  Verr.  ii,  3,  6,  and  7  (where  tithes  of  wine,  oil, 
and  "minutse  fruges"  are  mentioned);  Pro  Leg.  Manil. 
G  ;  Pint.  Ages.  ch.  xix,  p.  389  ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xii,  14: 
Macrob.  Sat.  iii,  6;  Pose,  Jnscr.  (Jr.  p.  215;  Gibbon,  iii, 
301,  ed.  Smith;  and  a  remarkable  instance  of  fruits 
tithed  and  offered  to  a  deity,  and  a  feast  made,  of  which 
the  people  of  the  district  partook,  in  Xenoph.  A  nab.  v, 
3,  9,  answering  thus  to  the  Hebrew  poor  man's  tithe- 
feast  mentioned  above. 

In  IJiblical  history  the  two  prominent  instances  of 
early  occurrence  are:  1.  Abram  presenting  the  tenth 
of  all  his  property,  according  to  the  Syriac  antl  Arabic 
versions  of  Heb.  vii,  and  Kashi  in  his  Commentary, 
but,  as  the  passages  themselves  appear  to  show,  of  the 
spoils  of  his  victory,  to  Melchizedek  ((ien.  xiv,  20; 
Heb.  vii,  2,  (5 ;  Josephus,  A  nt.  i,  10,  2 ;  Selden,  On  Tithes, 
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ch.  i).  2.  Jacob,  after  his  vision  at  Luz.  devoting  a 
tenth  of  all  his  property  to  Goil  in  case  he  should  re- 
turn home  in  safi'ty  ((Jen.  xxviii. 'i-i).  These  instances 
bear  witness  to  the  ;inti(|iiity  of  tithes  in  some  shape  or 
other  previous  to  the  ^losaie  tithe  system.  'I'liere  can 
therefore  he  no  doul)t  that,  like  many  other  Pentateu- 
chal  ordinances,  the  ins|)ired  leijjislator  adojited  the  titlial 
law  into  tlie  divine  code  because  he  found  that,  with 
some  moditications,  this  primarily  voluntary  ta.\  was  a 
proper  stipend  for  the  servants  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
that  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  a  means  of  promoting 
pilgriumge  to  the  national  sanctuary  on  the  great  fes- 
tivals, and  social  intercourse  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor. 

During  the  monarchy,  the  payment  of  tithes  was 
neglected,  and  it  seems  that  the  kings  claimed  them  for 
themselves  (1  Sam.  viii,  14,  15,  17;  with  1  Mace,  ii,  35). 
It  w-as,  however,  re-established  at  the  restoration  of  re- 
ligion by  the  pious  llezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  5,  (!,  12), 
and  after  the  return  of  the  .Jews  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity  (Neh.  x,  3S;  xii,  44;  xiii,  5,  12),  when  mate- 
rial alteratinns  and  moditications  were  made  in  the  tith- 
al  law  owing  to  the  altered  state  of  the  commonwealth 
and  to  the  disproportion  of  the  Levites  and  laymen. 
Onlv  341  or  3(50  Levites  returned  at  first  from  the  Kab- 
vlonian  captivity,  with  about  37.310  laymen  ;  while  with 
Ezra  onlv  3.S  Levites  came  l)ack.  with  1496  laymen; 
and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  tliat  the  same  dispro- 
portion continued  among  those  who  returned  afterwards, 
as  well  as  in  the  gradual  and  natural  increase  of  the 
nation.'  There  were  thus  97  laymen  to  1  Levite,  while 
the  tithe  of  9  laymen  amounted  to  as  much  as  was  left 
for  each  jirivate  family;  and  if  we  take  10  laymen  to 
1  Levite,  as  the  latter  had  to  pay  a  tenth  to  the  priest, 
the  tithe  when  didy  paid  by  all  the  people  yielded  ten 
times  as  much  as  the  Levites  required.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  in  .Tudaja,  after  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon, a  disproportionately  large  number  of  priests,  since, 
exclusive  of  those  who  had  no  register  (Ezra  ii,  (i2), 
4289  of  them  came  with  Zerubbabel — i.  e.  twelve  or 
thirteen  times  more  than  Levites  —  and  two  whole 
families,  besides  separate  individuals,  came  with  Ezra. 
These  could  not  possibly  have  subsisted  upon  the  legal 
dues  (Neh.  x,3G-39).  In  addition  to  the  miserably  pro- 
vided priests,  there  were  the  612  Nethinim  who  came 
back  with  Zerubbabel  and  Ezra  (Ezra  ii,  58;  viii,  20; 
Neh.  vii,  (50),  for  whom  no  provision  whatever  existed. 
Ezra  had  therefure  to  take  the  superabundant  tithe 
from  the  Levites  for  the  support  of  the  priests  and  the 
Netliinim.  Hence  .loseplius  distinctly  tells  us  that  the 
priests  received  tithes  in  later  times  {Life,  15;  A7it.  xi, 
5,  8 ;  XX,  8,  8  ;  9,  2 ;  Apion,  i,  22).  It  is  this  distribution 
of  the  Levitical  tithe  between  the  priests  and  the  Le- 
vites which  is  evidently  alluded  to  when  the  Talmud 
says  that  Ezra  transferred  the  tithes  from  the  Levites 
to  the  priests  as  a  punishment  for  their  tardiness  in  re- 
turning from  exile  (A' '///"/v"^//.  2<)  a ;  C/io/iii,  Viii  b;  1>- 
6nmoM,  86  b;  Sotith,  47  b),  for  it  could  not  possibly  mean 
that  he  took  the  whole  tithe  away  from  the  Levites, 
since  that  would  be  at  variance  with  other  records  (comp. 
Ezra  X,  38.  39;  Neh.  xiii,  10,  13;  Tobit  i,  7,  with  Tos- 
sephoth  on  Kethnholh,  26  a),  and  woidd  leave  the  Levites 
wholly  iniprovided  for,  and  visit  the  good  Levites  who 
did  return  with  the  punishment  deserved  by  those  who 
remained  bchin<l.  It  is,  moreover,  owing  to  this  distri- 
bution of  tlie  Levitical  tithe  effected  by  Ezra  that  the 
tithe  was  afterwards  divided  into  three  portions,  one  of 
which  was  given  by  the  owner  to  his  friends  the  priests 
and  Levites,  the  other  was  taken  to  the  Temple  store- 
house, and  the  third  portion  was  distributed  in  Jerusa- 
lem among  the  poor  and  the  needy  chdberim  (D^isn) 
^doctors  of  the  law  (Jerusalem  iSotnh,  ix,  11 ;  Jerusa- 
lem Maaser  Sheni,  v,  15;  Babylon  Yebcimoth,HQ  b). 

The  board  appointed  to  watch  over  the  tithes,  as 
well  as  the  storehouses,  which  already  existed  in  the 
time  of  llezekiah   for  the  rece[ilion  of  the  tithes  (2 


Chron.  xxxi,  11-14),  were  now  better  organized  than 
ever.  To  achieve  the  purpose  intended  by  Ezra  in 
the  new  division  of  the  tithe,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  collection  and  the  distribution  thereof 
should  take  \)lace  under  the  careful  superintendence  of 
a  body  consisting  of  both  priests  and  Levites.  Such  a 
board  was  therefore  duly  a[)pointed,  and  it  was  ordain- 
ed that  at  least  one  portion  of  the  tithes  should  be  tak- 
en to  Jerusalem  for  the  support  of  the  ministering  Le- 
vites. 

During  the  period  of  sacerdotal  degeneracy  and  (Gre- 
cian ascendency  in  Palestine,  the  tithes  were  again  dis- 
continued; but  at  the  rise  of  the  Pharisees  the  strict 
payment  of  a  tenth  was  made  one  of  the  two  essential 
conditions  exacted  from  every  individual  who  desired 
to  become  a  dialer  (T!3H)  =  member  of  this  associa- 
tion.   The  reason  for  this  is  given  in  the  article  Piiak- 

I.SEE. 

IV.  Literature. — Mishna,  tractates  Maaseroth,  Maa- 
ser Sheni,  and  Bekoroth.  ix,  1-8;  and  the  (iemaras  on 
these  Mishnas;  Maimonides,  lad  lla-Chezaka,  Hilchoth 
Afathanuth  A  njiin,  vi,  1-17  ;  Hilchoth  Maaser  and  Maa- 
ser Sheni;  SeMen,  The  Uistory  of  Tithes  (1618);  Ilot- 
tinger,  l>e  Deciinis  Judaorum  (L.  B.  1713);  and  other 
monographs  cited  by  Volbeding,  index  Programmatiun, 
p.  170;  Spencer, />e  Lec/ibus  Hebrworum  (Cantabrigise, 
1727),  lib.  iii,  c.  x  ;  ii,  720,  etc. ;  Michaelis,  Commenta- 
ries on  the  Laws  of  Moses  (Engl,  transl.  London,  1814), 
art.  cxcii,  iii,  141 ,  etc. ;  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  des  Vullces  Israel 
(Nordhausen,  1855),  i,  62  sq.,  138  sq. 

TITHES  (Anglo-Saxon,  teotha,  a  tenth^.  a  tenth  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  land,  which  by  ancient  usage,  and 
subsequently  by  law,  is  set  aside  for  the  support  of  the 
clergj'  and  other  religious  uses.  In  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation the  verj'  circumstance  of  the  existence  of  the 
clergv  is  supposed  by  many  to  imply  a  certain  fixed  pro- 
vision for  their  maintenance.  This  obligation  has  been 
put  forward  in  ecclesiastical  legislation  from  the  earliest 
period.  The  Apostolic  Canons,  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions, St.  Cyjjrian  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  and  the 
works  of  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  and  the  oth- 
er fathers  of  both  divisions  of  the  Church,  abound  with 
allusions  to  it.  In  the  early  Christian  Church  the  cus- 
tom of  consecrating  to  religious  purposes  a  tenth  of  the 
income  was  voluntary,  and  it  was  not  made  obligatory 
until  the  Council  of  Tours  in  567.  The  second  Council 
of  Macon,  in  585,  enjoined  the  payment  of  tithes  under 
pain  of  excommiuiication  ;  and  Charlemagne,  by  his  ca- 
pitularies, formally  established  the  practice  within  those 
portions  of  the  ancient  Roman  empire  to  which  his  legis- 
lation extended. 

The  introduction  of  tithes  into  England  is  ascribed  to 
Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  at  the  close  of  the  8th  centurv  ;  and 
the  usage  passed  into  other  divisions  of  Saxon  iMigland, 
and  was  finally  made  general  by  Efhelwolf.  Tliev  were 
made  obligatory  in  Scotland  in  the  9th  century,  and  not 
long  after  in  Ireland.  At  first  the  choice  of  the  Church 
to  whom  a  person  paid  tithes  was  optional,  hut  by  a  de- 
cretal of  Innocent  III,  addressed  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1200,  all  were  directed  to  pay  to  the 
clergy  of  their  respective  parishes.  According  to  Eng- 
lish law,  tithes  are  of  three  kinds — predial,  mixed,  and 
personal.  Predial  tithes  are  those  which  arise  imme- 
diately from  the  ground,  as  grain,  fruit,  herbs,  etc. 
Mixed  tithes  are  those  proceeding  from  things  nourish- 
ed by  the  earth,  as  calves,  lambs,  pigs,  milk,  cheese, 
eggs,  etc.  Personal  tithes  are  those  arising  from  the 
profits  of  personal  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  a  trade, 
profession,  or  occupation.  The  latter  were  generally 
paid  in  the  form  of  a  voluntary  offering  at  Easter,  or 
some  other  period  of  the  year.  The  law  exempted 
mines,  quarries,  wild  animals,  game,  fish,  and  also  tame 
animals  kept  for  pleasure,  and  not  for  use  or  profit. 

Another  and  a  more  arbitrary  distinction  is  \nto  great 
and  small — the  first  being  tithes  of  grain,  hay,  wood, 
etc. ;  the  second  being  the  other  kind  of  predial,  as  well 
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as  all  personal  and  mixed  tithes.  The  great  tithes  of  a 
{larish  belonged  to  the  rector,  and  the  small  tithes  to 
the  vicar.  Tithes  were  originally  paid  in  kind,  as  the 
tenth  slieaf,  the  tenth  lamb;  but  tlie  inconvenience  and 
trouble  involved  in  this  mode  of  payment  led  to  the 
adoption  of  other  methods.  'I'his  was  done  either  by 
the  payment  of  a  tixed  amount  each  j'ear,  irrespective 
of  actual  produce,  or  by  a  money  payment  mutually 
agreed  upon;  by  a  partial  substitution  of  payment  or 
labor,  as  when  a  person  contributed  a  smaller  amount 
of  produce,  but  free  from  the  expense  of  harvesting, 
etc.;  or  by  the  payment  of  a  bulk  sum  in  redemption 
of  the  impost,  either  for  a  time  or  forever,  as  the  case 
might  l)e,  so  that  the  land  became  tithe-free.  By  1 
Elizabeth,  c.  19,  and  13  Elizabeth,  c.  10,  such  alienations 
of  tithe-payment  were  restricted  to  a  term  of  twenty- 
one  years,  or  three  lives. 

Originally  convents  occupying  lands  in  England  paid 
tithes  to  the  parochial  clergy;  but  by  a  decretal  of  Pas- 
chal II  they  were  exempted  from  such  payments  in  re- 
gard to  lands  held  by  themselves  in  their  own  occupa- 
tion. Tliis  exemption  was  contined  by  subsequent  leg- 
islation to  the  four  orders.  Templars,  Hospitallers,  Cis- 
tercians, and  Premonstratensians,  and  after  the  fourth 
Council  of  Lateran,  A.I).  1215,  only  in  res|iect  of  lands 
held  by  them  before  that  year.  At  the  Keformation 
many  of  the  forfeited  Church  lands  when  sold  were  held 
free  of  tithes. 

These  partial  exemptions,  and  the  fact  that  the  tithes 
were  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  made  it  verj'  unpopular  with  those  who 
were  obliged  to  pay,  and  especially  so  to  Dissenters.  A 
measure  of  commutation  became  absolutely  necessary, 
lint,  although  recommended  as  far  back  as  1822,  did  not 
become  law  until  1838.  Various  statutes  for  England 
or  Ireland  have  since  been  enacted  regulating  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  (G  and  7  William  IV,  c.  71 ;  7  William 
IV  and  1  Victoria,  c.  G9;  1  and  2  Victoria,  c.  64;  2  and 
3  Victoria,  c.  32 ;  and  5  and  6  Victoria,  c.  54).  Their 
object  for  England  is  to  substitute  a  money  rent-charge, 
varying  on  a  scale  regulated  by  the  average  price  of 
grain  for  seven  years  for  all  the  other  forms  of  payment. 
In  Ireland  the  settlement  was  effected  by  a  commuta- 
tion of  tithe  into  a  money  rent-charge  three  fourths  the 
former  value.  The  Disestablishment  Act  of  18G9  abol- 
ished tithes  and  created  a  common  fimd  for  the  support 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  clergy.  In 
France  tithes  were  abolished  at  the  Pevolution,  and  this 
example  was  followed  by  the  other  Continental  coun- 
tries. In  the  Canadian  provinces  of  Quebec,  tithes  are 
still  collected  by  virtue  of  the  old  French  law,  yet  in 
force  there.  In  the  United  States,  tithes  are  exacted 
by  the  Mormon  hierarchy.  See  Bingham,  Christ.  A  ntiq. 
bk.  v.  eh.  v,  §  1  sq. 

Titian,  or  Tiziano  Vkcei.mo,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Italian  painters,  and  the  prince  of  colorists  and  por- 
trait-painters, was  born  in  the  territory  of  Venice,  at 
Capo  del  Cadore.  in  1477.  His  early  passion  for  art  was 
carefully  cultivated  by  his  parents,  who  placed  him  un- 
der the  instruction  of  Antonio  Rossi  of  Cadore.  At  the 
age  of  ten  years  he  was  sent  to  Trevigi,  and  became  the 
pupil  of  Seliastiano  Zuccati.  He  studied  in  the  school 
of  the  Bellini,  first  with  Gentile  and  afterwards  with 
Giovanni,  with  whom  he  was  fellow-pupil  with  (iior- 
gione,  his  own  future  rival.  On  the  death  of  (iiorgione, 
Titian  rose  rapidl}'  in  favor,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
invited  to  the  court  of  Alphonso,  duke  of  Ferrara.  In 
1523  the  Senate  of  Venice  employed  him  to  decorate 
the  ball  of  the  coimcil-chamber;  and  in  1530  he  went 
to  Bologna  and  painted  a  portrait  of  Charles  V,  who  had 
come  to  be  crowned  by  pope  Clement  VII.  Aliout  this 
time  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Mantua, 
and  in  1543  he  met  pope  Paul  HI  at  Ferrara,  by  whom 
lie  was  invited  to  Rome,  but  was  obliged  to  decline  by 
reason  of  previous  engagements  with  the  duke  of  Ur- 
bino.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1548,  where  he  was  received 
with  marks  of  great  distinction,  and  where  he  met  Mi- 


chael Angelo.  Declining  the  office  of  the  leaden  seal, 
he  returned  to  Venice,  only  to  receive  an  invitation  from 
Cliarles  V  to  visit  the  court  of  Spain,  and  reached  Madrid 
in  1550.  Here  he  became  a  gentleman  of  the  emperor's 
bedcliamber,  a  count  palatine  of  the  empire,  received  the 
Order  of  St.  Jago,  and  had  bestowed  upon  him  an  annual 
iiicotne  of  two  hundred  ducats.  After  a  residence  of 
three  years  at  Madrid,  he  returned  to  Venice,  which  he 
soon  left  for  Innspruck.  Returning  again  to  Venice,  he 
continued  there  until  his  death,  of  the  plague,  in  157G. 
Tliere  is  no  list  of  the  works  of  Titian,  and  it  would  not  be 
an  easy  task  to  make  one.  One  of  his  grandest  achieve- 
ments is  the  Assumption  of  the  Vir(/iv.  From  1520  to 
1530  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works  were,  St.  Pete?- 
Martyr: — Victory  of  the  Veneivtns  over  the  Janizaries : 
— and  St.  Sebastian.  Other  noted  paintings  are,  A  n  A  n- 
mnidation  (1537): — Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the 
Apost/(\^  (l-'^-ll)  -—Sacrifice  of  A  hraham  (eod.)  : — David 
and  Goliath  (eod.): — Death  of  Abel  (eod.)^77ie  Virgin 
(1543): — San  Tiziano  (eod.).  Among  the  religious 
works  which  he  executed  for  Philip  II  of  Spain  are, 
The  Last  Supper: — Christ  in  the  Garden: — St.  Marga- 
ret inith  the  Dragon: — and  a  Martyrdom  of  San  Lo- 
renzo. The  Academy  of  Venice  contains  his  Assump- 
tion and  Presentation  (f  the  Virgin,  and  the  Manfrini 
Palace  in  the  same  city  Tlie  Entombment  of  Christ.  In 
the  Escurial  is  a  L(rst  Supper,  upon  which  he  labored 
seven  years;  in  the  Uffizi  (iallery,  A  Virgin  and  Child 
with  Saints;  and  in  the  Vatican,  r//)w«  Crowned  with 
Thorns.  See  Northcote,  Life  of  Titian  (Lond.  1830,  2 
vols.);  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  A//?  of  Titian  (1875); 
Spooner,  Piog.  Diet,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Title  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  'I^U,  tsiyiin,  a 
pillar  or  cippus  set  up  as  a  sejiulchral  sign,  2  Kings 
xxiii,  17,  or  as  a  "  wayinark,"  Jer.  xxxi,  21;  "sign," 
Ezek.  xxxix,  15;  and  of  titXoc,  Lat.  titulus,  a  tablet 
with  a  superscription  (John  xix,  19,  20),  set  up  by 
Pilate  over  Christ's  cross  (q.  v.). 

TITLE,  in  the  canon  law,  is  that  by  which  a  cleric 
holds  his  benefice.  In  Church  records  and  deeds,  it  is  a 
Church  to  which  a  cleric  was  ordained,  and  where  he 
was  to  reside.  It  is  also  applied  to  a  cure  of  souls  and 
a  ministerial  charge.  Augustine  says  that  the  title  of 
the  cross  was  written  in  Hebrew  for  Jews  who  gloried 
in  God's  law;  in  (ireek,  for  the  wise  of  the  nations;  in 
Latin,  for  Romans,  the  coiKjuerors  o{  the  world.  Hence 
churches  were  called  titlis.  not  oidy  because  the  clergy 
took  titles  from  them  which  fixed  them  to  particular 
cures,  but  as  dedicated  to  the  Crucified.  The  appella- 
tion is  first  used  hy  the  Council  of  Braga  (572).  A  title 
was  also  a  right  to  serve  some  Church  from  which  an 
ordained  clerk  took  his  title,  a  name  derived  froin  the 
titles  of  the  martyrs'  toml)s,  at  which  service  was  origi- 
nally said,  and  so  called  for  the  reasons  given  above,  or 
the  fiscal  titulus  which  marked  buildings  belonging  to 
the  sovereign,  and  thus  also  cluirches  dedicated  to  the 
King  of  kings.  The  earliest  title  was  St.  Pudentiana, 
now  called  St.  Praxedes.  The  Roman  cathedral  had.  in 
142,  a  title  or  parish  church  attached  to  it  by  pope  Pius 
I.  The  Council  of  Lateran  (1179)  enforced  ordination 
on  a  distinct  title. — Walcott,  Sac.  A  rchieol.  s.  v. 

TITLE  to  orders  in  Episcopal  churches.  This  is  best 
explained  l>y  quoting  the  33d  canon  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England : 

"It  has  been  long  since  provided  by  many  decrees  rf 
the  ancient  fathers  that  none  should  be  admitted,  either 
dencoii  or  priest,  who  had  not  first  gome  certnin  i)lace 
where  he  mi^ht  use  his  function  :  according  to  wliicli  ex- 
amples we  do  ordiiin  that  henceforth  no  person  shnll  lie 
admitted  into  sacred  orders  except  (1)  he  shall  at  that 
time  exhibit  to  tlie  bishop  of  whom  he  desireth  iini)o>i- 
tion  of  hands  a  preseiitalion  of  himself  to  some  ecclesi- 
astical preferment  then  void  in  the  dincese;  or  ('2)  shall 
brinu;  to  the  said  bi^hoii  a  trne  and  iitidoubled  rertiticate 
that  either  he  is  provided  of  some  church  witliiu  the  said 
diocese,  where  he  may  attend  the  cure  of  souls,  or  (31  <if 
some  minister's  pl.ire  vacant,  either  in  the  ciilhedral 
chmrh  of  that  diocese,  or  in  some  other  colle;:iate  chin-cli 
therein  also  siluate,  where  he  may  execute  his  ministry  ; 
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or  (4)  that  he  is  a  fellow,  or  in  right  as  a  fellow ;  or  (5)  a 
conduct  or  chapliiin  in  some  colleije  in  Cambridire  or  Ox- 
ford :  or  ((!)  except  he  he  a  master  of  arts  of  live  years' 
etandin"  that  liveth  of  his  own  charge  in  either  of  the 
nniversfties;  or  (T)  except  by  the  bishop  himself  that  doth 
ordain  him  minister  he  be  shortly  after  to  be  admitted 
either  to  some  benefice  or  cuiateship  then  void.  And  if 
any  bishop  shall  admit,  any  person  into  the  ministry  that 
haih  none  of  these  titles  as  is  aforesaid,  then  he  shall 
keep  and  maintain  him  with  all  Ihinsrs  necessary  till  he 
do  prefer  him  to  some  ecclesiasiical  living:  and  if  the  said 
bish()|)  refuse  so  lo  d<>,  he  shall  be  suspended  by  the  arch- 
bishop, being  assisted  with  another  bishop,  from  giving 
orders  by  the  space  of  a  year." 

In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States,  canon  19  of  1882,  "of  the  titles  of  those  who  are 
to  be  ordained  priests,"  declares — 

"No  person  shall  be  ordained  priest  unless  he  shall 
produce  to  the  bishop  a  satisfactory  certificate  from  some 
church,  parish,  or  conirregation  that  he  is  engaged  with 
them,  and  that  they  will  receive  him  as  tlieir  ihiuister;  or 
unless  he  be  a  missionary  under  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity of  the  diocese  to  wliich  he  belongs,  or  in  the  employ- 
ment of  some  missionary  society  recognised  by  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  ;  or  unless  he  be  engaged  as  a  professor, 
tutor,  or  instructor  of  youth  in  some  college,  academy,  or 
other  seminary  of  learning  duly  incorporated"  {Diijcst  of 
the  Canons,  p.  2(i). 

See  Ellen,  T/icoL  Did.  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Chnrch  Did.  s.  v. 

Tittle  (diminutive  oUit),  an  old  English  word  sig- 
nifying the  merest  trifle  (see  Pliimptre,  Bible  Educator, 
iv,  211),  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  (Matt,  v,  18;  Luke  xvi, 
17)  as  a  rendering  for  Ktpaia,  n  lilile  horn,  hence  &  point 
(e.g.  of  a  sailyard.  Lncan,  Xan;/.  4;  Polyb.  xiv,  10, 
11;  Of  an  island,  Philostr.  Vit.  Soph,  i,  21,  2);  in  the 
New  Test,  the  apex  of  a  Heb.  letter,  such  as  distin- 
guishes T  from  *1,  3  from  2,  i.  e.  the  slightest  distinc- 
tion (so  Philo,  in  Flacc.  p.  984  b).     See  Jot. 

Tittmaian,  Johann  August  Heinrich,  a  Ger- 
man divine,  was  burn  at  Langensalza.  Aug.  1.  1773.  He 
studied  at  Wittenberg  and  Leipsic,  and  in  179(5  became 
one  of  tlie  theological  professors  in  the  latter  of  these 
universities.  He  died  Dec.  30,  1831.  His  writings  are 
numerous,  and  belong  to  various  departments  of  sacred 
science.  The  following  onlv  need  to  be  specified  here: 
rhi'ol,,;,.  Encyklop.  (1798)  -.-De  S>/noni/mis  X.  T.  (1829), 
the  second  part  of  wliich  was  edited  alter  his  death  by 
Bccher  (1832);  the  whole,  with  some  appended  disser- 
tations, translated  into  English  by  Craig  (  Edinb.  Bib. 
Cdbinet  [1833-37,  2  vols.]): — and  his  edition  of  the 
(Jreek  New  Test.,  "ad  (idem  optimonmi  librorum  re- 
cens."  (1820-24).  His  polemical  writings,  in  which  he 
labors  to  reconcile  theology  with  philosophy,  and  to  de- 
fend evangelical  truth  against  rationalism,  are  the  most 
valu  d)le  productions  of  bis  pen. 

Tittmann,  Karl  Christian,  father  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  born  at  tJrossbardau,  near  Grimma,  Aug.  20, 
1744.  He  was  appointed  deacon  at  Langensalza  in 
1770,  professor  of  theology  and  provost  at  Wittenberg 
in  1775,  and  general  superintendent  there  in  1784.  In 
1789  he  was  made  Kirchenrath  and  superintendent  at 
Dresden,  and  died  there,  Dec.  G,  1820.  He  was  a  man 
of  cultured  and  elegant  rather  than  powerful  mind, 
and  was  deeply  imbued  witli  pious  feeling  and  evangeli- 
cal sentiment.  Tiie.se  characteristics  are  apparent  in 
his  Mdetemuta  Sacra  sive  Comment.  Execjetico-crit.- 
dogmaticiis  in  Emimj.  .Toannis  (Lips.  1 8 Hi),  a  work  full 
of  good  thoughts,  good  sen.se,  and  genuine  piety,  but  de- 
ficient in  critical  acumen  and  exegetical  ability.  It  has 
been  translated  into  English,  and  forms  2  vols,  of  the 
Kdinh.  Hib.  (Aibinet.  In  his  Opusciila  Theolofjica  (1803) 
are  some  dissertations  of  an  exegetical  character.  Per- 
haps his  best  work  is  his  Tractatus  de  Veslir/iis  Gnosti- 
roriim  in  X.  T.  J'rnsira  Quiesilis  ( Lips.  1773 ).  See 
Kit  to,  Cijchtp.  s.  V. 

Titular  Bishops  are  bishops  with  no  stated  charge, 
but  who  .are  liishdps  in  purtibus  injidelinm.  The  custom 
arose  in  tlie  12tli  and  13th  centuries  in  the  assigning  of 
bishops  to  those  parts  which,  though  once  Christian- 
izeil,  had  at  length  fallen  under  Saracen  dominion.    The 


Church  of  Rome  adopts  the  same  custom,  and  has  bish- 
ops of  Tarsus,  Ephesus,  .\leppo,  etc.  This  Church  has 
229  titulars.  The  primitive  Church  made  it  a  law  that 
no  one  should  be  ordained  at  large,  but  shoidd  have  a 
specitic  charge.  "This  rule  concerned  bishops  as  well  as 
the  inferior  clergy  ;  for  the  nullatenenses  of  later  ages,  as 
Panormita  calls  titular  and  Utopian  bishops,  were  rarely 
known  in  the  jtrimitive  Church." 

Titiilus,  the  Latin  name  given  to  early  churches, 
as  if  in  contradistinction  to  the  marii/ria,  or  those  erect- 
ed over  the  graves  of  martyrs.  See  M.viiTYK;  Mexsa. 
The  tituli  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  parish  churches  un- 
der the  care  of  presbyters,  who  took  their  titles  frotn 
them.  Why  they  were  called  tilidi  is  not  exactly 
agreed  among  learned  men.  Baronius  says  that  it  is 
because  they  had  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  them,  by 
which  sign  or  title  tliej'  were  known  to  belong  to  Christ. 
See  TiTLK. 

Ti'tus  (Graicized  TiVof,  a  common  Latin  name,  e.g. 
of  the  celebrated  Roman  emperor  whose  triumphal  arch 
[q.  v.]  still  stands  in  Rome;  once  in  the  Apocrypha  [2 
Mace,  xi,  34]  of  a  Roman  ambassador  to  the  Jews  [see 
MANi.if.s]),  a  noted  Christian  teacher,  and  fellow-labor- 
er of  Paul.  He  was  of  (ireek  origin  (possibly  a  native 
of  Antioch),  but  was  converted  by  the  ai)ostle,  who 
therefore  calls  him  his  own  son  iu  the  faith  ((Jal.  ii,  3; 
Tit.  i,  4).  This  is  all  that  we  know  of  his  early  history, 
'i'he  following  account  of  his  later  movements  and  of 
the  epistle  to  him  is  taken  chiefly  from  Howson's  article 
in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  s.  v. 

1.  Sources  of  Infornuition. — Our  materials  for  the  bi- 
ography of  this  companion  of  Paul  must  be  drawn  en- 
tirely i'rom  tlie  notices  of  him  in  the  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  the  (ialatians,  and  to  Titus  himself, 
combined  with  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  He  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  at  all.  The  reading  Tiroi* 
'lovnrov  in  Acts  xviii,  7  is  too  precarious  for  any  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  it.  Wieseler,  indeed,  lays  some 
slight  stress  upon  it'  [Chronol.  des  apost.  Zeit.  [(iott. 
1848],  ]).  204),  but  this  is  in  connection  with  a  theory 
which  needs  every  help.  As  to  a  recent  hypothesis 
that  Titus  and  Timothy  were  the  same  person  (King, 
Who  was  St.  Titus'?  [Dublin,  1853]),  it  is  certaiidy  in- 
genious, but  quite  untenable  (see  2  Tim.  iv,  10).  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  suggestion  of  Miircker  (Mei- 
ning.  18(;1),  that  Titus  of  the  ejiistles  is  the  same  per- 
son with  .Silvanus,  or  Silas,  of  the  Acts,  although  there  is 
nothing  that  absolutely  forbids  such  an  identification. 

2.  His  Known  Journeys. — Taking  the  passages  in  the 
epistles  in  the  chronological  order  of  the  events  referred 
to,  we  turn  first  to  Gal.  ii,  1,  3.  We  conceive  the  jour- 
ney mentioned  here  to  be  identical  with  that  (recorded 
in  Acts  xv)  in  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  went  from 
Antioch  to  Jern.salem  to  the  conference  which  was  to 
decide  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  circumcision  to 
the  Gentiles  (A.D.  47).  Here  we  see  Titus  in  close  as- 
sociation with  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Antioch.  He  goes 
with  them  to  .Jerusalem.  He  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  riv'tQ 
dWoi  of  Acts  XV,  2,  who  were  deputed  to  accompany  them 
from  Antioch.  His  circumcision  was  either  not  insist- 
ed on  at  Jern.salem,  or,  if  liemanded,  was  firmly  resisted 
{oi'K  I'lvayKani))  7r€|0ir^t//^r/)'«().  He  is  very  emphat- 
ically spoken  of  as  a  Gentile  (EW/j)'),  by  which  is 
most  probably  meant  that  both  his  parents  were  Gen- 
tiles. Here  is  a  dotd>le  contrast  from  Timothy,  who 
was  circumci-sed  by  Paid's  own  directions,  and  one  of 
who.se  parents  was  Jewish  (xvi,  1,3;  2  Tim.  i,  5;  iii, 
15).  Titus  would  seem,  on  the  occasion  of  the  council, 
to  have  been  specially  a  representative  of  the  church 
of  the  nncircumcision. 

It  is  to  our  purpose  to  remark  that,  in  the  passage 
cited  above,  Titus  is  .so  mentioned  as  apparently  to  im- 
plv  that  he  had  become  personally  known  to  the  Gala- 
tian  Christians.  This,  again,  we  combine  with  two 
other  circumstances,  viz.  that  the  Epistle  to  the  (Jala- 
tians  and  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  were 
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probably  written  within  a  few  months  of  each  other 
[see  Galatians,  Epistle  to],  and  both  (hirinsj;  the 
same  journey.  From  the  latter  of  these  two  epistles 
we  obtain  fuller  notices  of  Titus  in  connection  with 
Tanl. 

After  leaving  Galatia  (Acts  xviii,  23),  and  spending 
a  long  time  at  Ephesus  (xix,  1-xx,  1),  the  apostle  pro- 
ceeded to  Macedonia  by  way  of  Troas.  Here  he  ex- 
])ected  to  meet  Titus  (2  Cor.  ii,  13),  who  had  been  sent 
on  a  mission  to  Corinth.  In  this  hope  he  was  disap- 
jiointed  [see  Thoa.^],  but  in  Macedonia  Titus  joined 
liim  (vii,  C,  7,  13-15).  Here  we  begin  to  see  not  only 
the  above-mentioned  fact  of  the  mission  of  this  disciple 
to  Corinth,  and  the  strong  personal  affection  which  sidj- 
sisted  between  him  and  Paul  (tv  rtj  wapovcria  avruii, 
ver.  7),  but  also  some  part  of  the  purport  of  the  mission 
itself.  It  had  reference  to  the  immoralities  at  Corinth 
rebuked  in  the  tirst  epistle,  and  to  the  effect  of  that 
tirst  epistle  on  the  oft'ending  Church.  Wc  learn,  fur- 
ther, that  the  mission  was  so  far  successful  and  satis- 
factory:  civayyEWioi'  ti)v  vfimi  tTrnro^t^aiv  (ver.  7), 
i\v7r>i^ijre  i/f  fierdt'Oiav  (ver.  9),  rijv  vdvrwv  vfidv 
i'lraKo))}'  (ver.  15);  and  we  are  enabled  also  to  draw 
from  the  chapter  a  strong  conclusion  regarding  the 
^varm  zeal  and  sympathy  of  Titus,  his  grief  for  what 
was  evil,  his  rejoicing  over  what  was  good :  t/j  Trapa- 
KXijCTEi  y  TraptKXiiBij  tci'  i)/x7f  (ver.  7) ;  dvaireTvavTai 
TO  TTi'tvpa  avToh  airb  ttuvtwv  vjxwv  (ver.  13);  rd 
fnrXdyxva  ovtov  ivf^piaaoTtpuiQ  t'lQ  vfing  tariv  (ver. 
15).  But  if  we  proceed  further  we  discern  another 
liart  of  the  mission  with  which  he  was  intrusted.  This 
had  reference  to  the  collection,  at  that  time  in  progress, 
for  the  poor  Christians  of  Judaja — Ka^to(:  T7-poti'iif)S,ciTO, 
viii,  G,  a  phrase  which  shows  that  lie  had  been  active 
and  zealous  in  the  matter,  while  the  Corinthians  them- 
selves seem  to  have  been  rather  remiss.  This  connec- 
tion of  his  mission  with  the  gathering  of  these  char- 
itable funds  is  also  proved  l)y  another  passage,  which 
contains,  moreover,  an  implied  assertion  of  his  integrity 
in  the  business  (pi)  ri  tTrXioi'iKniatv  iifxdg  Tirof,  xii, 
)X).  and  a  statement  that  Paul  himself  had  sent  him  on 
the  errand  {TrapticdXeaa  TiVoj',  ibid.).  Thus  we  are 
jirepared  for  what  the  apostle  now  proceeds  to  do  after 
his  encouraging  conversations  with  Titus  regarding  the 
Corinthian  Church.  He  sends  liim  back  from  Mace- 
donia to  Corinth,  in  company  with  two  other  trust- 
worthy Christians  [see  Tnoriinirs;  Tychicis],  bear- 
ing the  second  epistle,  and  with  an  earnest  request 
{—apaK'iXfrrcii,  \'m,  6;  ti)v  TrapdK\i]mp,  ver.  17)  tliat 
he  would  see  to  the  completion  of  the  collection,  which 
he  had  zealously  promoted  on  his  late  visit  {'h'a  Ka^ioQ 
-7rpoivi)pS,ciTn,  ovTijjg  Kcii  tTrtTtXeaij,  ver.  G),  Titus  him- 
self being  in  nowise  backward  in  undertaking  the  com- 
mission. On  a  review  of  all  these  passages,  elucidating 
as  they  do  the  characteristics  of  the  inan,  the  duties  he 
discharged,  and  his  close  and  faithful  co-operation  with 
Paul,  we  see  how  much  meaning  there  is  in  the  apos- 
tle's short  and  forcible  description  of  him  (ElVf  inrtp 
TtTov,  Koivojvhc  tpiiQ  icai  n'g  iipdg  (Tvvfpyoc,  ver.  23). 

All  that  has  preceded  is  drawn  from  direct  state- 
ments in  the  epistles;  but  by  indirect  though  fair  in- 
ference we  can  arrive  at  something  further,  which  gives 
coherence  to  the  rest,  with  additional  elucidations  of 
the  close  connection  of  Titus  with  Paul  and  the  Corin- 
thian Church.  It  has  generally  been  considered  doubt- 
ful who  the  di^tXfoi  were  (1  Cor.  xvi,  11, 12)  that  took 
the  tirst  epistle  to  Corinth.  Timothy,  who  had  been 
recently  sent  thither  from  Ephesus  (Acts  xix,  22),  could 
not  have  been  one  of  them  (tdv  tX^j;  Tifx.  1  Cor.  xvi, 
10),  and  Apollos  declined  the  commission  (ver.  12). 
There  can  be  little  doidit  that  the  messengers  who  took 
that  first  letter  were  Titus  and  his  companion,  whoever 
that  might  be,  who  is  mentioned  with  him  in  the  sec- 
ond letter  (ndptKdXcra  Tiroi',  koi  avvcnri-areiXa  tvv 
dciXfor,  2  Cor.  xii,  18).  This  view  was  held  by  ]Mac- 
knight,  and  very  clearl)'  set  forth  by  him  [Tranxl.of 
the  Apostuhcul  Epistles,  icith   Cuinm.  [Edinb.  1829],  i, 


451,  G74 ;  ii,  2,  7, 124).  It  has  been  more  recently  given 
by  Prof.  Stanley  {L'orintlmuis,  2d  ed.  p.  348,  492),  but 
it  has  been  worked  out  by  no  one  so  elaborately  as  by 
Prof.  Lightfoot  {Camb.  Journal  of  Classical  and  ,Sacred 
I'hiloloyy,  ii,  201,  202).  There  is  some  danger  of  con- 
fusing Titus  and  the  brother-  (2  Cor.  xii,  18),  i.e. ///p 
brethren  of  1  Cor.  xvi,  11,  12,  who  (according  to  this 
view)  took  the  tirst  letter,  with  Titus  and  the  brethren 
(2  Cor.  viii,  lG-24)  who  took  the  seconil  letter.  As  to 
the  connection  between  the  two  contemporaneous  mis- 
sions of  Titus  and  Tiniotheus,  this  observation  may  be 
made  here,  that  the  difference  of  the  two  erramis  ma}- 
have  had  some  connection  with  a  difference  in  the 
characters  of  the  two  agents.  If  Titus  was  the  tirmer 
and  more  energetic  of  the  two  men,  it  was  natural  to 
give  him  the  task  of  enforcing  the  apostle's  rebidics, 
and  urging  on  the  tiagging  business  of  the  collection. 

A  considerable  interval  now  elapses  before  we  come 
upon  the  next  notices  of  this  disciple.  Paul's  tirst  im- 
prisonment is  concluded,  and  his  last  trial  is  impending. 
In  the  interval  between  the  two,  he  and  Titus  were  to- 
gether in  Crete  (drrkXiirov  ai  tv  Kpi]Ty,  Tit.  i,  6).  We 
see  Titus  remaining  in  the  island  when  Paul  left  it,  and 
receiving  there  a  letter  written  to  him  by  the  ajiostle. 
From  this  letter  we  gather  the  ibllowing  biographical 
details :  In  the  tirst  place,  we  learn  that  he  was  origi- 
nally converted  through  Paul's  instrumentality ;  this 
must  be  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  yvr]aioi>  TtKvov, 
which  occurs  so  em|ihatically  in  the  opening  of  the 
epistle  (ver.  4).  Next  we  learn  the  various  particulars 
of  the  responsible  duties  which  he  had  to  discharge  in 
Crete.  He  is  to  complete  what  Paul  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  unfinished  (iva  rd  XinroiTci  tTviSiopSrioffy,  ver. 
5),  and  he  is  to  organize  the  Church  throughout  the 
island  by  appointing  presbyters  in  everj'  city.  See 
GonrvNA;  Las.ka.  Instructions  are  given  as  to  the 
suitable  character  of  such  presbyters  (ver.  6-9) ;  and  we 
learn,  further,  that  we  have  here  the  repetition  of  in- 
structions previously  furnished  by  word  of  mouth  (wc; 
tytij  (Toi  cuTa^dfiijv,  ver.  5).  Next  he  is  to  control  and 
bridle  (t7ri(rropic,eii',  ver.  11)  the  restless  and  mischie- 
vous Judaizers,  and  he  is  to  be  peremptory  in  so  doing 
(tXtyx^  ai'Toix  dnorofiwc,  ver.  13).  Injunctions  in 
the  same  spirit  are  reiterated  (ii,  1,  15;  iii,  8).  He  is 
to  urge  the  duties  of  a  decorous  and  Christian  life  upon 
the  women  (ii,  3-5),  some  of  whom  (TrptajivTiCac,  ver.  3), 
]M)ssibly,  had  something  of  an  othcial  character  (kuXo- 
SiCa(TKdXovc,'iva  cnocppoj'iZoJcri  rag  j^sac;,  ver.  3,  4).  He 
is  to  be  watchful  over  his  own  con<luct  (ver.  7) ;  he  is  to 
impress  upon  the  slaves  the  peculiar  duties  of  tlieir  po- 
sition (ver.  9, 10);  he  is  to  check  all  social  and  political 
turbulence  (iii,  1),  and  also  all  wild  theological  specula- 
tions (ver.  9) ;  and  to  exercise  discipline  on  the  hereti- 
cal (ver.  10).  When  we  consider  all  these  particulars 
of  his  duties,  we  see  not  only  the  confidence  rei>osed  in 
him  by  the  apostle,  but  the  need  there  was  of  determi- 
nation and  strength  of  i)urpose,  and  therefore  the  prob- 
ability that  this  was  his  character;  and  all  this  is  en- 
hanced if  we  bear  in  mind  his  isolated  and  unsupported 
position  in  Crete,  and  the  lawless  and  immoral  charac- 
ter of  the  Cretans  themselves,  as  testified  by  their  own 
writers  (i,  12,  13).     See  Ckete. 

The  notices  wiiicli  remain  are  more  strictly  personal. 
Titus  is  to  look  for  the  arrival  in  Crete  of  Artenias  and 
Tychicus  (iii,  12),  and  then  he  is  to  hasten  ((nToi<daaov) 
to  join  Paul  at  Nicopolis,  where  the  apostle  is  proposing 
to  pass  the  winter  (ibid.).  Zenas  and  Apollos  are  in 
Crete,  or  expected  there;  for  Titus  is  to  send  them  on 
their  journey,  and  supply  them  with  whatever  they 
need  for  it  (ver.  13).  It  is  observable  that  Titus  and 
Apollos  are  brought  into  juxtaposition  here,  as  they 
were  before  in  the  discussion  of  the  mission  from  Ephe- 
sus to  Corinth. 

The  movements  of  I'aid,  with  which  these  later  in- 
structions to  Titus  are  connected,  are  considered  else- 
where. See  Pai'l;  Timothy.  We  need  only  observe 
here  that  there  would  be  trreat  difhcultv  in  inserting 
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the  visits  to  Crete  and  Nicopolis  in  any  of  the  journeys 
recorded  in  the  Acts,  to  say  notliing  of  tlic  other  objec- 
tions to  giving  the  epistle  any  date  anterior  to  tlie  voy- 
aije  to  Koine.  Sec  Trns,  Epistlk  to.  On  the  other 
liand,  tiiere  is  no  ditiiculty  in  arranging  tiiese  circum- 
stances, if  we  sujipose  Paid  to  have  travelled  and  writ- 
ten after  being  liberated  from  Rome,  while  thus  we 
gain  the  fiirtlier  advantage  of  an  explanation  of  what 
I'aley  has  well  called  the  atliiiity  of  this  epistle  and  the 
tirst  to  Timothy.  Whether  'I'iius  did  join  the  api)stle 
at  Nicopolis  we  cannot  tell.  15ut  we  naturally  connect 
the  mention  of  this  place  with  what  I'aul  wrote  at  no 
great  interval  of  time  afterwards,  in  the  last  of  the  Pas- 
toral Kpistles  (TiVoc  £''f  ^iiXf-iariai','!  Tim.iv,  10);  for 
Dalmatia  lay  to  the  north  of  Nicopolis,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  it.  See  Nicorm.is.  From  the  form  of  the 
whole  sentence,  it  seems  probable  that  this  disciple  had 
been  with  Paul  in  Pome  during  his  tinal  imprisonment: 
but  this  cannot  be  asserted  confidently.  The  touching 
words  of  the  apostle  in  this  passage  might  seem  to  im- 
ply some  reproach,  and  we  might  draw  from  them  the 
conclusion  that  Titus  became  a  second  Demas:  but,  on 
the  whole.this  seemsa  harsh  and  unnecessary  judgment. 

3.  Tnidiliimiiri/  Close  of  his  Career. — Whatever  else 
remains  is  legendary,  though  it  may  contain  elements 
of  truth.  Titus  is  connected  by  tradition  with  Dalma- 
tia, and  h(4  is  said  to  have  been  an  object  of  much  rev- 
erence in  that  region.  This,  however,  may  simply  be  a 
result  of  the  passage  quf)ted  immediately  above:  and  it 
is  observable  that  of  all  the  churches  in  modern  Dal- 
matia (Xeale,  Kcclesiolof/icdl  No/es  on  Balm.  p.  175) 
not  one  is  dedicated  to  him.  The  traditional  connec- 
tion of  Titus  with  Crete  is  much  more  specific  and  con- 
stant, though  here  again  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the 
facts.  He  is  said  to  have  been  permanent  bishop  in 
the  island,  and  to  have  died  there  at  an  advanced  age 
(Kusebius,  HiM.  Eccles.  iii,  4,  2;  Theodoret,  Ad  1  Tim. 
iii,  1 ;  Const.  A  post,  vii,  4() ;  Jerome,  Ad  Tit.  ii,  7;  Isi- 
dore, Vit.  Sanct.  87).  The  modern  capital,  Candia,  ap- 
pears to  claim  the  honor  of  being  his  burial-place 
(Cave,  Apostiiliri,  1716,  p.  42).  In  the  fragment  De 
Vila  et  .Actis  Titi,  bv  the  lawyer  Zeuas  (Fabricius,  Cod, 
Apoc.  A'.  T.  ii,  831,  832),  Titus  is  called  bishop  of  Gor- 
tyna;  and  on  the  old  site  of  (iortyna  is  a  ruined  church, 
of  ancient  and  solid  masonry,  which  bears  the  name  of 
St.  Titus,  and  where  service  is  occasionally  celebrated 
by  priests  from  the  neighboring  hamlet  of  Metropolis 
{VA\kciw.r,  Re  mains  in  Crete, from  a  J/.S'.  History  of  Can- 
dia. hij  Onorio  Belli,  p.  23).  The  cathedral  of  Megalo- 
Castron,  in  the  north  of  the  island,  is  also  dedicated  to 
this  saint.  Lastly,  the  name  of  Titus  was  the  watch- 
word of  the  Oelans  when  they  were  invaded  by  the 
Venetians;  and  the  Venetians  themselves,  after  their 
cou(|uest  of  the  island,  ado)ited  him  to  some  of  the  hon- 
ors of  a  patron  saint:  for  as  the  response  after  the  pray- 
er for  the  Doge  of  Venice  was  "Sancte  jNIarce,  tu  nos 
adjuva,"so  the  response  after  that  for  the  duke  of  Can- 
dia was  "Sancte  Tite,  tu  nos  adjuva"  (Pashley,  Travels 
in  Crete,  i,  6.  17.5).  The  day  on  which  'J'itus  is  com- 
memorated is  Jan.  4  in  the  Latin  calendar,  anil  Aug. 
25  in  the  (ireek. 

We  must  not  leave  unnoticed  the  striking  though 
extravagant  panegyric  of  Titus  by  his  successor  in  the 
see  of  Crete,  Andreas  Cretensis  (published,  with  Am- 
philochius  and  Methodius,  by  Combefis,  Paris,  1(544). 
This  |)anegyric  has  many  excellent  points,  e.  g.  it  incor- 
porates well  the  more  important  passages  from  the  Sec- 
ond Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  following  are 
stated  as  facts.  Titus  is  related  to  the  proconsul  of  the 
island  :  among  his  ancestors  are  iMinos  ami  Hhada- 
manthiis  (oi  t/c  Aioc).  Early  in  life  he  obtains  a  copy 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  learns  Hebrew  in  a  short 
time.  He  goes  to  Judcea,  and  is  present  on  the  occa- 
sion mentioned  in  Acts  i,  15.  H  is  conversion  takes  place 
liefore  that  of  Paul  himself,  but  afterwards  he  attaches 
liimself  closely  to  the  apostle.  Whatever  the  value  of 
these  statements  may  be,  the  following  description  of 


Titns  (p.  156)  is  worthy  of  (juofation  :  o  vrpwroQ  rrjc 
KpIiTiot'  tKKXrjcriatj  ifptXtoi; '  Ti)<;  aXij^dag  6  (Tri'Xoij  " 
7"6  r/jt'  TrioTnoQ  iptKTjxa '  tmv  ti'ayyfXtKujf  Ki/pvynd- 
Tiitv  i'i  uaiyiiroi;  auXiny^'  to  vi\/i\Xijv  t;/(,'  i\ai'Xov 
yXioTTiiQ  aTrii\i)fia. 

See  Walch,  i)e  Tito  Viro  Apostolic.  (.Ten.  1741 ;  also 
in  his  Miscellun.  Sacra  [Amst.  1744],  )i.  708  sq.)  ;  How- 
son,  Companions  (f  St.  I'aul  (Loud.  1871),  ch.  v. 

TITL'S,  Ei'i.sTi.K  TO.  This  is  the  third  of  the  .so- 
called  Pastoral  Epistles  of  Paul,  following  immediately 
after  those  to  Timothy. 

L  Authenticity. — In  this  respect  there  are  no  special- 
ties in  this  epistle  which  require  any  ver\-  elaborate 
treatment  distinct  from  the  other  Pastoral  Letters  of 
Paul.  See  Timothy,  Fikst  Episti.e  to.  If  those  two 
were  not  genuine,  it  would  be  difficult  confidently  to 
maintain  the  genuineness  of  this.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  are  received  as  Paul's,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  doubting  the  authorship 
of  that  to  Titus.  Amid  the  various  combinations  which 
are  found  among  those  who  have  been  sceptical  on  the 
subject  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  there  is  no  instance  of 
the  rejection  of  that  before  us  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  accepted  the  other  two.  So  far,  indeed,  as  these 
doubts  are  worth  considering  at  all,  the  argument  is 
more  in  favor  of  this  than  of  cither  of  those.  Tatian 
accepted  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  and  rejected  the  other 
two.  Origen  mentions  some  who  excluded  2  Tim.,  but 
kept  1  Tim.  with  Titus.  Schleiermacher  and  Neander 
invert  this  process  of  doubt  in  regard  to  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Timothy,  but  believe  that  Paul  wrote  the 
present  letter  to  Titus.  Credner,  too,  believes  it  to  be 
genuine,  though  he  pronounces  1  'I'im.  to  be  a  forgery, 
and  2  Tim.  a  comi^ound  of  two  episites. 

To  turn  now  from  opinions  to  direct  external  evi- 
dence, this  epistle  stands  on  quite  as  firm  a  ground  as 
the  others  of  the  pastoral  group,  if  not  a  firmer  ground. 
Nothing  can  well  be  more  explicit  than  the  quotations 
and  references  in  Irenasus,  C.  lUeres.  i,  16.  3  (see  Tit.  iii, 
10);  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i,  350  (comp.  'I'it.  i,  12),  and 
iii,  3,  4 ;  by  Tertull.  De  Prascr,  //cer.  c.  6  ( comii.  Tit.  iii, 
10,  1 1),  and  A  dr.  Afaic  v.  21  ;  and  by  Origen,  in  many 
places  (Lardner,  Works,  vol.  ii,  8vo) ;  to  say  nothing  of 
earlier  allusions  in  Justin  Martj'r,  IHal.  c,  Tryph.  47  (see 
Tit.  iiij  4),  which  can  hardly  be  doubted;  Theoph.  Ad 
Antol.  ii,  95  (see  Tit.  iii,  5);  iii,  126  (see  ver.  1),  which 
are  probable;  and  Clem.  Kom. 2  Cor.  i  (see  ibid.),  which 
is  possible. 

As  to  internal  features,  we  may  notice,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  Epistle  to  Titus  has  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  other  Pastoral  Epistles.  See,  for  instance, 
TTiariiQ  6  Xoyof  (iii,  8),  iiyiannwaa  SiSaaKaXia  (i,  9;  ii, 
1;  comp.  i,  13;  u,S),  (jiij(f>povtiv,  <Tt!j(f)pioi',  moippiU'iijt;  (\, 
8 :  ii,  f>,  6,  12),  (TMrijpioc,  rrair/jp.  (jioZw  (i,  3, 4 ;  ii.  10,  1 1 , 
13;  iii,  4,  5,  7),  'lovSa'iKoi  /.li'^oi  (i,  14;  comp.  iii,  9), 
tTrKpai'fia  (ii,  13),  liiatjSna  (i,  1),  tXtot,'  (iii,  5:  in  i,  4 
the  word  is  doubtful).  All  this  tends  to  show  that  this 
letter  was  written  about  the  same  time  and  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  with  the  other  two.  Put.  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  this  epistle  has  marks  in  its  |)hraseology  and 
style  which  assimilate  it  to  the  general  body  of  the 
E]iistles  of  Paul.  Such  may  fairly  be  reckoned  the  fol- 
lowing: Kiipiiy^iari  '<)  tTrarrtv^)])'  tyoj  (i,3):  the  quota- 
tion from  a  heathen  poet  (ver.  12);  the  use  of  aCoiciixng 
(ver.  16) ;  the  "'going  off  at  a  word"  (awrrjpog  .  .  .  liri- 
(pdi'7}  yap  .  .  .  (Twri'ipiog  .  .  .  ii,  10,  11);  and  the  modes 
in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  atonement  (ver.  13)  and 
of  free  justification  (iii,  5-7)  come  to  the  surface.  As  to 
any  difficulty  arising  from  supposed  indications  of  ad- 
vanced hierarchical  arrangements,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  this  epistle  Trptcrfti'Tipog  and  ^ninKOTroQ  are  used 
as  synonymous  (Vra  KaTaaTi^ayg  TrptafivripuvQ  .  .  . 
fit  yap  Tov  tTnaKOTTov.  .  .  .  i,  5,  7),  just  as  they  are  in 
the  address  at  Miletus  about  the  year  A.D.  55  (Acts  xx, 
17,  28).  At  tlie  same  time,  this  epistle  has  features  of 
its  own,  especially  a  certain  tone  of  abruptness  and  se- 
verity, which  probably  arises  partly  out  of  the  circum- 
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stances  of  the  Cretan  population  [see  Crete],  partly 
out  of  the  character  of  Titus  himself.  If  all  these  things 
are  put  together,  the  phenomena  sre  seen  to  be  very 
unlike  what  would  be  presented  by  a  forgery,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  general  overwhelming  difficulty  of  im- 
agining who  could  have  been  the  writer  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  if  it  were  not  Paul  himself. 

To  the  objections  of  the  German  critics,  founded  upon 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  proper  date  of  this  epis- 
tle, the  best  reply  will  be  furnished  by  ascertaining,  if 
possible,  when  and  where  the  epistle  was  written  (see 
below);  but  even  shouUl  we  fail  in  this,  it  would  be 
strange  were  we  to  relinquish  our  conviction  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  an  ancient  writing  simjily  because,  possess- 
ing very  imperfect  information  as  to  many  parts  of  the 
alleged  author's  history,  we  were  unable  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty when  he  was  in  circumstances  to  compose  it. 

II.  Date. — The  only  circumstances  stated  in  the  epis- 
tle itself  calculated  to  aid  us  in  determining  this  ques- 
tion are,  that  at  the  time  it  was  written  Paul  had  re- 
cently visited  Crete  (i,  5) ;  that  he  was  about  to  spend 
the  winter  in  Nicopolis  (iii,  12);  and  that  ApoUos  was 
abt)ut  to  visit  Crete,  on  his  way  to  some  other  place 
(ver.  13).  There  are  three  hypotheses  that  have  been 
formed  in  order  to  meet  these  facts,  especially  the  first, 
namely  Paul's  visit  to  Crete. 

1.  ^Ve  learn  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  Paul 
visited  Crete  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (xxvii,7);  but  the 
shortness  of  his  visit  at  that  time,  the  circumstances 
imder  which  it  was  made,  and  the  improbability  of  his 
expecting  to  spend  the  ensuing  winter  at  Nicopolis, 
place  it  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that  it  was  to 
this  visit  he  refers  in  this  epistle.  As  this  is,  however, 
the  only  visit  recorded  by  Lidie,  in  rejecting  it  we  are 
forced  to  suppose  another  visit,  and  to  tind  some  period 
in  the  apostle's  life  when  it  was  probable  that  such  a 
visit  was  paid. 

2.  It  has  been  thought  by  Ilug  that  the  period  re- 
ferred to  in  Acts  xviii,  18,  19  admits  of  our  placing  this 
visit  to  Crete  within  it.  Paul,  at  that  time,  was  on  his 
journey  from  Corinth  to  Palestine,  but  on  some  account 
or  other  laiuled  at  Ephesus.  This  leads  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  apostle  must  either  voluntarily  have  de- 
parted from  the  usual  course  in  order  to  visit  some  place 
lying  between  Corinth  and  Ephesus;  or  that  he  must 
have  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  from  the  course 
he  meant  to  pursue.  In  either  case  the  probability  of 
his  visiting  Crete  at  that  time  is  strong.  We  tind,  from 
the  above  statement  made  by  Paul  in  this  epistle,  that 
Apollos,  if  at  this  time  on  his  way  from  Ephesus  to 
Corinth  (Acts  xviii,  24,  27;  xix,  1),  was  to  touch  at 
Crete;  wliich,  it  has  been  assumed,  renders  it  not  im- 
probable that  it  was  customary  for  ships  sailing  between 
these  two  ports  to  call  at  Crete  by  the  way;  and  Paid 
may  have  availed  himself  of  this  practice  in  order  to 
visit  Crete  before  going  to  Palestine.  Or  he  may  have 
sailed  in  a  ship  bound  directly  from  Corinth  to  Pales- 
tine, and  have  been  driven  out  of  his  course,  shipwreck- 
ed on  Crete,  and  obliged  to  sail  thence  to  Ephesus  as 
his  only  remaining  method  of  getting  to  his  original 
destination — a  supposition  which  will  not  appear  very 
improbable  when  we  rememljer  that  Paul  must  have 
suffered  several  shipwrecks  of  which  Luke  gives  no  ac- 
coimt  (2  Cor.  xi,  25,  26) ;  and  that  his  getting  to  Ephe- 
sus on  his  way  from  Corinth  to  Palestine  is  a  fact  for 
which,  in  some  way  or  other,  we  are  bound  to  account. 
(Paul  evidently,  however,  took  that  route  as  the  only 
one  of  general  travel,  there  being  no  vessel  sailing  di- 
rect from  Corinth  to  Cresarea  or  Antioch.)  It  was  while 
staying  on  this  occasion  at  Ephesus  that  Hug  supposes 
Paul  to  have  written  this  epistle. 

As  contirmatory  of  this  have  been  adduced  the  two 
other  facts  above  referred  to  as  mentioned  in  the  epis- 
tle itself,  viz.  the  visit  of  Apollos  to  Crete,  and  Paul's  in- 
tention to  winter  at  Nicopolis.  From  Acts  xix,  1  we 
learn  that  during  the  time  Apollos  was  residing  at  Cor- 
inth, whence  he  had  gone  from  Ephesus,  Paul  was  en- 


gaged in  a  tour  through  the  upper  coasts  (viz.  Phrygia 
and  (Jalatia;  comp.  Acts  xviii,  23),  which  ended  in  his 
return  to  Ephesus.  This  tour  was  commenced  after  the 
apostle  had  been  at  Jerusalem  and  Antioch  (ver.  22). 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  Paul  left  Antioch  much  about 
the  same  time  that  Apollos  reached  Corinth.  But  Apol- 
los went  to  Corinth  from  Ephesus,  Paul  went  to  Jerusa- 
lem from  Ephesus.  At  this  city,  therefore,  they  may 
have  met;  and  before  leaving  it  Paul  perhaps  wrote 
this  e]iistle,  and  gave  it  to  Apollos  to  deliver  to  Titus  at 
Crete,  on  his  way  to  Corinth. 

Further,  Paid  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  feast ; 
after  which  he  visited  Antioch,  and  then  travelled  for 
some  considerable  time  in  Upper  Asia.  He,  therefore, 
is  supposed  to  have  spent  the  winter  somewhere  in  Asia 
Minor.  (On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  rapidly 
passed  through  that  region.)  Now  there  was  a  town 
named  Nicopolis,  between  Antioch  and  Tarsus,  near  to 
which,  if  not  through  which,  Paul  must  pass  on  his  way 
from  Antioch  to  Galatia  (Strabo,  xiv,  4G5,  ed.  Casaubon, 
fol.  1587).  May  not  this  have  been  the  very  jilace  re- 
ferred to  in  Tit.  iii,  12?  In  such  a  locality  it  was  quite 
natural  for  Paul  to  desire  to  spend  the  winter;  and  as 
Titus  was  a  native  of  Asia,  it  would  be  well  known  to 
him,  especially  if  he  knew  what  route  the  apostle  de- 
signed to  pursue.  All  this,  it  is  held,  supports  the  hy- 
pothesis that  Paul  wrote  this  epistle  befure  leaving 
Ephesus  to  go  to  Syria. 

Another  circumstance  alleged  in  favor  of  this  hypoth- 
esis is  the  close  resemblance  in  sentiment  and  phraseol- 
ogy between  this  epistle  and  the  first  Epistle  to  Timo- 
thy. This  resemblance  is  so  close,  and  in  some  partic- 
ulars so  peculiar,  that  we  are  naturally  led  to  conclude 
that  both  must  have  been  written  while  the  same  lead- 
ing ideas  and  forms  of  expression  were  occupying  the 
apostle's  mind.  Now  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  is 
held  by  the  maintainers  of  this  theory  to  have  been 
written  after  Paul  had  left  Ephesus  the  second  time  to 
go  into  Macedonia,  that  is,  about  two  years  and  a  half 
after  the  period  when  Hug  supposes  the  Epistle  to  Titus 
to  have  been  written.  To  some  this  may  appear  too 
long  a  time  to  justify  any  stress  being  laid  upon  the 
similarity  of  the  two  epistles  in  this  question  of  their 
respective  dates;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  during 
the  interval  Paul  had  been  dealing  at  E|)hesus  with 
very  much  the  same  class  fif  persons,  to  whom  a  great, 
part  of  both  epistles  refer,  and  that  both  are  addressed 
to  persons  bidding  the  same  peculiar  office,  the  force  of 
this  objection  will  be  weakened. 

Against  this  date,  on  the  contrary,  may  jnstly  be 
adduced  the  many  precarious,  and  (as  above  seen)  some 
positively  inaccurate,  assumptions  necessary  to  its  sup- 
port. The  main  objection,  however,  is  the  exceeding 
improbability  that  Paul,  while  on  his  way  from  Cor- 
inth to  Palestine,  which  he  was  in  haste  to  reach  by 
a  given  day  (Acts  xviii,  18,  20,  21),  could  have  found 
time  to  stop  at  Crete,  found  numerous  churches  there 
(Tit.  i,  5),  and  leave  Titus  in  charge  of  them.  Nor 
have  we  any  evidence  that  on  the  voyage  in  question 
Paul  was  accompanied  by  Titus;  nor  yet  that  tlic  indi- 
viduals mentioned  in  iii,  12, 13,  were  at  that  time  so  lo- 
cated with  reference  to  Paul  and  Titus.  For  these  and 
other  reasons,  this  hy])othesis  must  be  discarded  as  too 
problematical  throughout. 

3.  As  to  the  time  and  place  and  other  circumstances 
of  the  writing  of  this  epistle,  the  following  s^'heme  of 
filling  up  Paul's  movements  after  his  first  imprisonment 
will  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the  case  :  We  maj'  sup- 
pose him  (possibly  after  accomplishing  his  long-project- 
ed visit  to  Spain)  to  have  gone  to  I^ihestis,  and  taken 
voyages  from  thence,  first  to  JNIacedoiiia  and  then  to 
Crete;  during  the  former  to  have  written  the  First  Epis- 
tle to  Timothy,  and  after  returning  from  the  latter  to 
have  written  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  being  at  the  time  of 
despatching  it  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Nicopolis,  to 
which  place  he  went,  taking  Miletus  and  Corinth  on 
the  way.     At  Nicopolis  we  may  conceive  him  to  have 
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been  finally  apprehended  and  taken  to  Rome,  whence  he 
wnite  the  Second  Ei)istle  to  'I'iinothy.  Other  possible 
combinations  may  be  seen  in  BirUs  [Hone  Apvslolicw, 
at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the  lloroe  I'aulince,  p.  '299- 
301)  and  in  Wordsworth  {Greek  Testament,  iii,41«,421). 
It  is  an  undoubted  mistake  to  endeavor  to  insert  this 
epistle  in  any  period  of  that  part  of  Paul's  life  which  is 
recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  There  is  in  this 
writiui^  that  unmistaUable  difference  of  style  (as  com- 
l)ared  with  the  earlier  epistles)  which  associates  the 
Pastoral  Letters  with  one  another,  and  with  the  latest 
period  of  Paul's  life;  and  it  seems  stranj,'e  that  this 
should  have  been  so  slightly  observed  by  good  scholars 
and  exact  chrouologists,  e.  g.  Archdn.  Evans  {Script. 
Jiio(j.  iii.  327-33;5)  antl  W'ieseler  {Chronol.  des  cipost.  Zeit- 
alt.  329-355),  who,  approaching  the  subject  in  very  dif- 
ferent ways,  agree  in  luilding  the  foregoing  theory  (No. 
2)  that  tills  letter  was  written  at  Ephesus  (between  1 
and  2  Cor.),  when  the  ajiostle  was  in  the  early  part  of  his 
thin!  missionary  journey  (Acts  xix).  See  Paul;  Titus. 
III.  JJesif/ii  nnd  Contents. — The  task  which  Paul  had 
committed  to  Titus,  when  he  left  him  in  Crete,  was  one 
of  no  small  difficulty.  The  eliaracter  of  the  people  was 
unsteady,  insincere,  and  quarrelsome;  they  were  given 
to  greediness,  licentiousness,  f;d.sehood,  and  drunkenness, 
in  no  ordinary  degree;  and  the  Jews  who  had  settled 
among  them  appear  to  have  even  gone  beyond  the  natives 
in  im  morality.  Among  such  a  people  it  was  no  easy  ofHce 
which  Titus  had  to  sustain  when  commissioned  to  carry 
forward  the  work  which  Paul  had  begmi,  and  to  set  in 
order  the  affairs  of  the  churches  which  had  arisen  there, 
especially  as  heretical  teachers  had  already  crept  in 
among  tliera.  Hence  Paul  addressed  to  him  this  epis- 
tle, the  main  design  of  which  is  to  direct  him  how  to 
discharge  with  success  the  duties  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed.  For  this  reason  the  apostle  dilates  upon  the 
personal  qualilications  of  Church  officers  and  members, 
and  their  fimetions,  with  such  local  allusions  as  rendered 
these  directions  especially  pertinent.  After  the  intro- 
ductory salutation,  which  has  marked  peculiarities  (i, 
1-4),  Titus  is  enjoined  to  appoint  suitable  presbyters  in 
the  Cretan  Church,  and  specially  such  as  shall  be  sound 
in  doctrine  and  able  to  refute  error  (ver.  5-9).  The 
apostle  then  passes  to  a  description  of  the  coarse  char- 
acter of  the  Cretans,  as  testified  by  their  own  writers, 
and  the  mischief  caused  by  Judaizing  error  among  the 
Christians  of  the  island  (ver.  lO-lO).  In  oppositi(jn  to 
this,  Titus  is  to  urge  sound  and  practical  Christianity 
on  all  classes  (ii,  1-0),  on  the  older  men  (ver.  2),  on  the' 
older  women,  and  especially  in  regard  to  their  influence 
over  the  younger  women  (ver.  3-5),  on  the  younger 
men  (ver.  G-8),  on  slaves  (ver.  9, 10),  taking  lieed  mean- 
while that  he  himself  is  a  pattern  of  good  works  (ver.  7). 
The  groLMids  of  all  this  are  given  in  the  free  grace  which 
trains  the  Christian  to  self-denying  and  active  piety 
(ver.  11,  12),  in  the  glorious  hope  of  Christ's  second  ad- 
vent (ver.  13),  and  in  the  atonement  by  which  he  has 
purchased  us  to  be  his  people  (ver.  14).  All  these  les- 
sons Titus  is  to  urge  with  fearless  decision  (ver.  15). 
Next,  obedience  to  rulers  is  enjoined,  with  gentleness 
and  forbearaiu'e  towards  all  men  (iii,  1,  2),  these  duties 
being  again  rested  on  our  sense  of  (last  sin  (ver.  3),  and 
on  the  gift  of  new  spiritual  life  and  free  justification 
(ver.  4  7).  AVith  these  practical  duties  are  contrasted 
those  idle  speculations  which  are  to  be  carefidlv  avoid- 
ed (ver.  8,  9);  and  with  regard  to  those  men  who  are 
positively  heretical,  a  jjeremptory  charge  is  given  (ver. 
10,11).  Some  personal  allusions  then  follow  :  Artemas 
or  Tychicus  may  be  exjiected  at  Crete,  and  on  the  ar- 
rival of  either  of  them  Titus  is  to  hasten  to  join  the 
apostle  at  Xicopolis,  where  he  intends  to  winter;  Zenas 
the  lawyer,  also,  and  ApoUos,  are  to  be  provided  with  all 
that  is  necessary  for  a  journey  in  prospect  (ver.  12,  13). 
Finally,  before  the  concluding  messages  of  salutation, 
an  admonition  is  given  to  the  Cretan  Christians,  that 
thev  give  heed  to  the  duties  of  practical  useful  piety 
(ver.  14,  15). 


IV.  Commentaries. — The  following  are  the  special  ex- 
egetical  helps  on  the  whole  of  this  epistle  exclusively: 
Megander,  Expositio  [includ.  Tim.]  (15asil.  looG,  8vo) ; 
\\"\\\ic\\,Expositio  (Lips.  1540,8vo) ;  Hott'mann,  Commen- 
tariiis  (Frcft.  1541,  8vo);  Culmann,  Notte  (Norib.  154t!, 
8vo) ;  A\iish\s,  Explicatio  (Lips.  lo.W,  8vo);  Espencwus 
[  Kom.  Cath.],  Commentarins  (Par.  1 5t)8, 8vo) ;  H unnius, 
Expositio  (Marp.  1587,  1004;  Vitemb.  1610,  8vo)  ;  Kho- 
Aom&wn.Coinmciitarius  (.len.  1597, 8vo);  Jlaglian  [P. (.'.], 
Commentarins  (Lugd.  1C09,  4to);  Sotto  [H.  C],  C'ow- 
mentarius  [includ.  Tim.]  (Par.  IfilO,  fol.) ;  Taylor,  Com- 
mentary (}2amh.  lt)12,  4to;  1658,  fol.);  Scultetus,  OWr- 
vationes  [includ.  Tim.  and  Philein.]  (Frcft.  1()24;  Vi- 
temb. 1630,  4to);  Goupil  [K.  C],  J'arap/rrasis  (Par. 
1644. 8vo);  Daille,  aSV/vho;w  [Fr.]  (ibid.  16.55, 8 vo) ;  Ho- 
bert  [li.C],  Expositio  [includ.  Tim.  and  Philem.]  (ibid. 
1656, 8vo);  WhUik  Expositio  {Oxim.  1657, 8vo);  Fecht, 
Expositio  (Post.  1692, 1700, 4to) ;  Kappolt,  Observaliones, 
(in  his  0/)/).  i,  781);  "^re'ifUAwpt,  Exercitatio  (Hal.  1703, 
4to);  Ont\w{,Verklaarin(/  (Amst.  1704,  4to);  Zentgrav, 
Commentarins  (Arg.  1706.  4to);  QMmxd,  Paraphrasis 
(Gryph.  1714,  4to) ;  Koiihmn.VerUaaritif/  (Utr.  1724, 
4to);  \'nr\\\ga.,Verkl(i(irinr/  (Franek.  1728,  4to);  Kam- 
h&ch,  Erkldrung  [includ.  (ial.J  ((Jies.  1739,  4to);  Van 
Haven,  Commentatio  (Hal.  1742,  4to)  ;  Hurter,  Commen- 
tarins (Schafh.  1744,  4to)  ;  Mosheim,  Erkldrimg  (ed. 
Von  Einem,  Stend.  1779,  4to);  }i.\m'6\,  Explicatio  (Lips. 
1788,  4to) ;  Van  den  Ess,  Compositio  (L.  IJ.  1825,  8vo) ; 
PateTSon,Commenta7-j/  [  includ.  Tim. ]  (Lond.  1848, 18mo) ; 
Graham,  Commentur//  (ibid.  1860, 12mo).    See  Ei^istle. 

Titus,  bishop  OF  BosTRA,  in  Arabia,  was  driven  from 
his  see,  under  Julian,  A. U.  362;  returned  imder  Valen- 
tinian ;  antl  died  about  A.D.  371.  He  wrote  Contra 
Manichaos  Lib.  Ill,  which  is  extant  in  a  Latin  transla- 
lation  in  J3iblii>t/i.  I'atr.  torn.  iv.  A  discourse  On  the 
Branches  oj' Palm,  (ireek  and  Latin,  and  a  Commentary 
on  Luke,  in  Latin,  have  been  published  under  his  name, 
but  are  questioned. — Mosheim,  Eccles.  liist.  i,  248.  See 
Herzog,  lieal-Encyklop.  s.  v, 

Titus,  Flavius  SabInus  Vespasianus,  emperor  of 
Rome,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Vespasian  and  Flavia  Do- 
mitilla,  and  was  born  at  Rome,  Dec.  30,  A.D.  40.  He 
was  educated  at  the  court  of  Nero  with  Britannicus, 
and  hence  acquired  some  false  moral  principles  which 
afterwards  led  him  into  many  excesses.  He  was  in 
charge  of  a  legion  of  the  Roman  forces  in  the  last  war 
of  the  Jews,  and  on  his  father's  elevation  to  the  imjie- 
rial  throne,  he  prosecuted  the  war  to  a  successful  close, 
sharing  tlie  honors  of  a  triumph  jointly  with  Vespasian. 
On  his  own  elevation  to  the  throne,  he  reformed  his 
habits,  and  became  celebrated  for  his  virtues  and  popu- 
larity. He  died  Sept.  13,  A.D.  81,  in  the  third  year  of 
his  reign.  His  career  is  given  by  the  ancient  histori- 
ans Suetonius  and  Tacitus,  and  his  connection  with  the 
Jews  by  Josephus.  Monographs  on  hiin  have  been 
written  in  Latin  by  Jung  (1761),  and  in  French  by  Pol- 
land  (1830). 


Coin  of  Titus  commemorating  the  Capture  of  Judaea. 


Ti'zite  (Heb.  Titsi',  '^^'^^l,  patrial,  as  if  from  some 
unknown  place  or  person  called  Tits ;  Se[)t.  Owaat  v.  r. 
'leaffel ;  Vulg.  Thosaites),  the  designation  of  Joha  (q.  v.), 
the  brother  of  .Jediael  and  son  of  Shimri,  one  of  the  he- 
roes of  David's  army  named  in  the  supplementary  list 
of  1  Chron.  xi,  45.  The  word  is  possibly  a  corruptioia 
for  ''^''}P.,  Tirzife,  i.  e.  inhabitant  of  Tirzah  (q.  v.). 
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Tablet  on  the  Arch  (q.  v.)  of  Titus  iil  Kuinf  i  t-inc^emmg  Ins  Tnuiiipiial  Car.     (See  p.  442. 


To'ah  (Heb.  To'ach,  tjin.  lowly;  Sept.  Qoov  v.  r. 
Qoovi  anci  Geie  ;  Viilg.  T/iohu),  son  of  Ziiph  and  father 
of  Eliel  in  the  genealogy  of  Heman  the  Levitical  mii.si- 
cian  (1  Chron.  vi,  34  [Heb.  19]);  elsewhere  called  by 
the  similar  name  Tohu  (1  Sam.  i,  1),  or  the  different  one 
(1  Chron.  vi,  26)  Nahath  (q.  v.).     See  Sa.^iuel. 

Tob  (Heb.  Tob,  S1I2,  good,  as  everywhere;  Sept. 
Tw/3 ;  Vulg.  Tob ),  the  name  of  a  region  or  district 
("/"IX;  Sept.  y/};  'Vi\]g.  te?-i-u ;  A.  V."  land")  into  which 
Jephthah  withdrew  when  expelled  from  home  by  his 
half-brethren  (Judg.  xi,  3),  and  where  he  remained,  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  freebooters,  till  he  was  brought 
back  by  the  sheiks  (S^^iTT)  of  Gilead  (ver.  5).  The 
narrative  implies  that  the  land  of  Tob  was  not  far  dis- 
tant from  Gilead;  at  the  same  time,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  it  must  have  lain  out  towards  the  eastern  des- 
erts. It  is  undoubtedly  mentioned  again  in  2  Sam.  x, 
6,  8  as  one  of  the  petty  Aramitish  kingdoms  or  states 
which  supported  the  Ammonites  in  their  great  conflict 
with  David;  but  in  that  passage  the  A.V.  presents  the 
name  lilevdiiin  as  Ishtob  (q.  v.),  i.  e.  man  of  Tab,  mean- 
ing, according  to  a  common  Hebrew  idiom,  the  ''men 
of  Tob."  After  an  immense  interval  it  appears  again 
(T('Jf3ioi^  or  ToijSiov)  in  the  Maccabtean  history  (1 
INIacc.  v,  13),  and  was  then  the  abode  of  a  considerable 
colony  of  Jews,  numbering  at  least  a  thousand  males. 
See  ToBiK.  In  2  Mace,  xii,  17  its  position  under  the 
name  Tubieni  (q.  v.)  is  defined  verj-  exactly  as  at  or 
near  Charax,  750  stadia  from  the  strong  town  Caspis, 
tliough,  as  the  position  of,  neither  of  these  places  is 
known,  we  are  not  thereby  assisted  in  the  recovery  of 
Tob.  The  Targum  and  Abarbanel  render  it  simply 
"good  land," while  Kimchi  and  Beii-(ierson  look  upon 
Tob  as  the  name  of  the  lord  or  owner  of  the  land.  Eu- 
sebius  and  .Jerome  make  it  a  country,  but  say  nothing 
of  its  situation  (Oiwimis/.  s.  v.).  Ptolemy  {Geofp:  v,  19) 
mentions  a  place  called  Bavfia  as  lying  to  the  south- 
west of  Zobah,  and  therefore  possibly  to  the  east  or 
north-east  of  the  country  of  Ammon  proper.  In  Steph- 
anus  of  Byzantium  and  in  Eckhel  {iJoctr.  Ninmn.  iii. 
352)  the  names  Tiihai  and  Tcibeni  occur.  The  name 
Tell  iJobbe  (  Burckhardt,  Syria,  April  25),  or,  as  it  is 
given  by  the  latest  explorer  of  those  regions.  Tell  iJibbe 
(^Wetzstein,  Map),  attached  to  a  ruined  site  at  the  south 


end  of  the  Leja,  a  few  miles  north-west  of  Kcnawat,  and 
also  that  of  Ed-Dab,  some  twelve  hours  east  of  the  moun- 
tain El-Kuleib,  are  both  suggestive  of  Tob. — Smith.  Ac- 
cording to  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  200),  the  Talmud  identi- 
ties it  with  a  Gentile  town  called  iS'i.si/fia  or  Chephon, 
somewhere  on  the  south-east  shore  of  the  lake  of  Tibe- 
rias ;  ijerhaps  the  Uij^ws  (q.  v.)  so  often  mentioned  by 
Joseph  us. 

Tob-adoni'jah  (Heb.  TobAdoniyah,  Jl^^inx  Isio, 
good  is  A  donijah ;  Sept.  Twl3aSov(a<;  v.  r.  TMfSat^wjSda ; 
Vulg.  Thobadonias),  last  named  of  the  nine  Levites  sent 
by  Jehoshaphat  through  the  cities  of  Judah  to  teach  the 
law  to  the  people  (2  Chron.  xvii,  8).     B.C.  910. 

Tobey,  Zalmon,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in 
Norfolk,  Conn.,  July  27,  1791.  His  parents  were  Con- 
gregationalists.  He  pursued  his  collegiate  studies  for 
a  time  at  Williams  College,  and  then  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Brown  University,  where  he  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1817.  In  the  fall  of  this  year,  he  was  ordained 
to  the  work  of  the  ministr\'  in  Canaan,  Conn.,  and  in 
the  following  spring  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church 
at  Fruit  Hill,  Providence,  P.  I.,  where  he  remained  five 
years  (1818-23).  He  became  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Bap- 
tist Church,  Providence,  Sept.  2,  1823,  where  he  contin- 
ued for  about  ten  years  (1828-33).  During  this  period 
he  fraternized  chiefly  with  the  Freewill  Baptists,  the 
Church  of  which  he  was  pastor  largely  sympathizing 
with  him.  After  being  disconnected  with  the  regular 
Baptists  for  several  years,  he  returned  to  that  body. 
His  subsequent  pastorates  were  in  Bristol,  K.  I.,  for  three 
years;  Colebrook,  Conn.,  for  five  years;  and  Pawtuxet, 
K.  I.,  for  seven  years.  In  the  spring  of  1851  he  removed  to 
Warren,  R.  I.  He  preached  as  occasion  offered  in  and 
around  Warren  for  several  years.  He  died  in  Norfolk. 
Coini.,  where  he  was  visiting  his  relatives,  Sept.  17, 1858. 
See  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Jackson,  Funeral  Sei-mon.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Tobi'ah  (Heb.  Tobiyuh',  n^arj  [once  nflnt3,Neh. 
ii,  X^"],  goodness  of  Jehovah  ;  Sept.  Twiitac  v.  r.  Tujfitia  ; 
Vidg.  Tobia,  Tobias),  the  name  of  two  men.  See  also 
Tobias  ;  Tobijaii. 

1.  A  person  whose  "children"  were  a  family  that  re- 
turned with  Zwubbabel,  but  were  unable  to  prove  their 
connection  with  Israel  (Ezra  ii,  60 ;  Neh.  vii,  62).  B.C. 
ante  536. 
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2.  A  base-born  ally  of  the  Samaritans  who  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  rancorous  opposition  made  by 
Sanballat  the  Moabite  and  his  adherents  to  tlie  rebuild- 
in<j  (if  .leriisalem  nmlcr  Nehemiah,  B.C.  44(j.  With  an 
artcctation  of  scorn,  after  the  manner  of  Remus  in  the 
IJoman  lejieud,  they  looked  on  the  constructions  of  the 
now  hopeful  and  thriving  Jews,  and  contemptuously 
said,  "Even  if  a  fox  t;o  up,  he  will  break  down  their 
stone  wall"  (Neh.  iv,  3).  The  two  races  of  Moab  and 
Ammon  found  in  these  men  fit  representatives  of  that 
lierediiary  hatred  to  the  Israelites  wlfu'h  began  before 
the  entrance  into  Canaan,  and  was  not  extinct  when 
the  Hebrews  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation.  The  hor- 
rible story  of  the  origin  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammon- 
ites, as  it  was  told  by  the  Hebrews,  is  an  index  of  the 
feeling  of  repul.siiin  which  must  have  existed  between 
these  hostile  families  of  men.  In  the  dignified  rebuke 
of  Nehemiah  it  received  its  highest  expression:  "Ye 
have  no  portion,  nor  right,  nor  memorial  in  Jerusalem" 
(ii,  20).  But  Tobiah,  though  a  slave  (ver.  10,  19),  un- 
less this  be  a  title  of  opprobrium,  and  an  Ammonite, 
found  means  to  ally  himself  with  a  priestly  family,  and 
his  sou  Johauan  married  the  daughter  of  jVIeshullam 
the  son  of  Berechiah  (vi,  18).  He  himself  was  the  son- 
in-law  of  Shechaniah  the  son  of  Arab  (ver.  17),  and 
these  family  relations  created  for  him  a  strong  faction 
among  the  Jews,  and  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  stern  measures  which  Ezra  found  it  necessary 
to  take  to  repress  the  intermarriages  with  foreigners. 
Even  a  grandson  of  the  high-priest  Eliashib  had  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Sanballat  (xiii,  28).  In  xiii,  4  Elia- 
shib is  said  to  have  been  allied  to  Tobiah,  which  would 
imply  a  relationship  of  some  kind  lietween  Tobiah  and 
Sanballat,  though  its  nature  is  not  mentioned.  The 
evil  had  spread  so  far  that  the  leaders  of  the  people 
were  compelled  to  rouse  their  religious  antipathies  by 
reading  from  the  law  of  Jloses  the  strong  prohibition 
that  tiie  Ammonite  and  the  Moabite  should  not  come 
into  the  congregation  of  God  forever  (ver.  1).  Ewald 
{Ge.ich.  iv,  173)  conjectures  that  Tobiah  had  been  a  page 
("slave")  at  the  Persian  court,  and,  being  in  favor  there, 
had  been  promoted  to  be  satrap  of  the  Ammonites.  But 
it  almost  seems  that  against  Tobiah  there  was  a  stronger 
feeling  of  animosity  than  against  Sanballat,  and  that 
this  animosity  found  expression  in  the  epithet  "  the 
slave,"  which  is  attached  to  his  name.  It  was  Tobiah 
who  gave  venom  to  the  pitying  scorn  of  Sanballat  (Neh. 
iv,  o  ),  and  provoked  the  bitter  cry  of  Nehemiah  (ver.  4, 
5);  it  was  Tobiah  who  kept  up  comnuniications  with 
the  factious  Jews,  and  who  sent  letters  to  put  their 
leader  in  fear  (vi,  17,  1!));  but  his  crowning  act  of  in- 
sult was  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  Temple  in  the 
chamber  which  Eliashib  had  prepared  for  him  in  defi- 
ance of  the  Mosaic  statute.  Nehemiah's  patience  could 
no  longer  contain  itself,  "  therefore,"  he  sa^'s,  "  I  cast 
forth  all  the  household  stuff  of  Tol)iali  out  of  the  cham- 
ber," and  with  this  summary  act  Tobiah  disappears 
from  history  (xiii,  7,  8).— Smith.     See  Nkhemiaii. 

Tobiah,  bkn-Ei,ikzkr,  a  Jewish  writer,  who  flour- 
islied  at  JIayence,  A.D.  1107,  is  the  author  of  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  live  Megilloth,  i.  e, 
the  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  Esther.  This  commentary,  the  proper  title  of  which 
is  Lekiich  Tub  (Z^'J  np3) — in  allusion  to  his  name,  as 
is  evident  from  the  ipiotations  made  by  Aben  -  Ezra 
and  Rashbam — but  which  is  erroneously  called  Nrpos 
or  Sn-OIT  XnpOS,  consists  both  of  excerpts  from  the 
ancient  expository  works,  such  as  Sip/ini,  Siphre,  Tan- 
chuma,  etc.,  and  of  an  attempt  at  a  grammatical  expla- 
nation of  the  text.  A  portion  of  it,  embracing  the  com- 
mentaries on  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy, 
was  first  published  at  Venice  in  1546.  With  a  Latin 
iranslation  it  was  republished  in  IJgolino's  Thesaurus 
AtUiquitatuni  Sacrarum  (ibid.  1 7t)4-ti9 ),  vol.  xv,  xvi. 
Excerpts  of  the  commentaries  on  the  live  ^legilloth  were 


published  by  A.  Jellinek  (Leips.  1855-58).  The  whole 
MS.  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  {Cud.  Vri  124). 
See  Fiirst,  Bibl.  JuJ.  iii,  427  ;  (iriitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  vi, 
159;  Valio,  Cyclop.  &.v.\  Etheridge, /H/roJ.  ^o  lleb.TAt- 
enilure,  p.  233,  40f);  De'  Rossi,  IHziomirio  iStoi-ico  (Ger- 
man transl.),  p.  314;  Z\.\nz,Gotttsd.  ro;7/-ay(',  p.  293-295. 
(B.I'.) 

Tobi'as  (Tw/3iac),  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Tobiah  or  Tobijuh,  as  it  occurs  of  two  men  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha. 

1.  The  son  of  Tobit,  and  central  character  in  the 
book  of  that  name.     See  Totu  r.  Book  ok. 

2.  The  father  of  Hyreainis,  apparently  a  man  of  great 
wealth  and  reputation  at  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Se- 
leucus  I'hilopator  (2  Mace,  iii,  11).  B.C.  cir.  187.  In 
the  high-priestly  schism  which  happened  afterwards 
[see  MiixtiLAUs],  "  the  sons  of  Tobias"  took  a  conspicu- 
ous part  (Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  5.  1).  One  of  these,  Jo- 
seph, who  raised  himself  by  intrigue  to  high  favor  with 
the  Egyptian  court,  had  a  soti  named  Hyrcamis  (ibid.  4, 
2).  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  is  the  Hyrcanus  re- 
ferred to  in  2  Mace,  iii,  11 ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that, 
for  some  unknown  reason  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Macca- 
bees), the  whole  family  were  called  after  their  grand- 
father, to  the  exclusion  of  the  father's  name.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  natural  recurrence  of  names  in  succes- 
sive generations  makes  it  more  probable  that  the  Hyr- 
canus mentioned  in  Josephus  was  a  nephew  of  the  Hyr- 
canus in  2  Mace.  (comp.  Ewalil,  Gesch.  d.  Volkts  Isi'ael, 
iv,  309;  Grimm,  Ad  Mace.  loc.  cit.). — Smith. 

To'bie,  the  name  of  a  district  (r«  Tii}f3iov  v.  r. 
T()('/3(oii;  Vulg.  loca  Tubin),  where,  in  the  time  of  the 
JNIaccabees,  was  an  extensive  colony  of  Jews  (1  iMacc.  v, 
13);  probably  identical  with  the  land  of  Tob  (().  v.) 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi,  3,  6). 

To'biel  (Tw/3i/jX,  for  Heb.  bx-'ii::.  r/oodness  of 
God;  comp.  Tubuel),  the  father  of  Tobit  and  grand- 
father of  Tobias  (Tobit  i,  1). 

Tobi'jah  (Heb.  Tobiudh,  n^^aVJ  [once  (Zech.  vi,  10) 
in  the  prdlonged  fortn  Tvbii/a'hn,  ^^^''''Z'\'.^~\.  (joodness  of 
.fehorah),  the  natue  of  two  men.  See  also  Tobiah; 
Tobias. 

1.  (Sept.  Tioftlac,  but  some  INISS.  omit ;  Vnlg.  Tho- 
bias.)  The  eightli  named  of  the  nine  Levites  sent  by 
Jehoshaphat  to  teach  the  law  in  the  cities  of  Judah  (2 
Chron.  xvii,  8).     B.C.  910. 

2.  (Sept.  01  xP'I'^'l^oi  aliTi'fc:,  Vulg.  Tobias.)  Sec- 
ond named  of  the  three  or  four  representative  men  of 
the  Jewish  captives  in  the  time  of  Zechariah,  in  whose 
presence  the  prophet  was  commanded  to  take  crowns  of 
silver  and  gold  and  put  them  on  the  head  of  Joshua  the 
high-priest  (Zech.  vi,  10,  14).  B.C.  519.  Rosenmiiller 
conjectures  that  he  was  one  of  a  deputation  who  came  up 
to  Jerusalem  from  the  Jews  who  still  remained  in  Baby- 
lon with  contributions  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  Tem- 
ple. But  Maurer  considers  that  the  offerings  were  pre- 
sented by  Tobijah  and  his  companions,  because  the 
crowns  were  commanded  to  be  placed  in  the  Temple  as 
a  memorial  of  their  visit  and  generosity.  See  Zkcha- 
KiAH. 

To'bit  (Sept.  Tioftfl^,  Toififir,  T(o/3(V;  Vulg.  To- 
bias; Vet.  Lat.  Tobi,  Thobi,  Tobis),  the  son  of  Tobiel 
and  father  of  Tobias  (Tobit  i,  1,  etc.).  The  name  ap- 
pears to  answer  to  ^^i::,  Tobi,  which  occurs  frequently 
in  later  times  (Fritzsche, /If/  Tob.  i,  1),  and  not  (as 
^^^elte,  EinleiUing,\).&o)  to  tT^niZJ,  Tobiah;  yet  in  that 
case  Ta)/3((,-,  according  to  the  analogy  of  Aiviq  C')!?), 
would  have  been  the  more  natural  form.  The  etymol- 
ogy of  the  word  is  obscure.  Ilgen  translates  it  sim])ly 
"  my  goodness;"  PVitzsche  regards  it  as  an  abbreviation 
of  n^ni::,  comparing  MtXxi  (Luke  Iii,  24,  28),  "^pTn, 
etc.  (Ad  Tob.  loc.  cit.).  The  form  in  the  Vulg.  is  of  no 
weight  against  the  old  Latin,  except  so  far  as  it  shows 
the  reading  of  the  Chaldaic  text  which  Jerome  used,  in 
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wliich  the  iilentity  of  the  names  of  the  father  and  son 
is  directly  atiinned  ( i,  9,  Vulg. ).— Smith.  See  Tobit, 
Book  ok. 

TOBIT,  Book  of,  one  of  the  deutero-canonieal  books 
of  t  lie  OKI  Test.,  standing  in  most  editions  fif  the  orig- 
inal lietween  tlie  Epistle  of  Jeremiah  and  the  BooU  of 
Judith,  but  in  the  A.  V.  between  "2  Ksdr.  and  Judith. 
(The  following  account  of  it  is  mainly  based  upon  (iius- 
burg's  art.  in  Kitto's  Cychpcedia,  with  large  additions, 
especially  from  Smith's  Dicf.  of  the  Bible.) 

I.  Title. — In  the  Greek  the  book  is  called  simply  To- 
hit  (Tw/3(r,  Tai/3a'r)  in  the  old  AISS.  At  a  later  time 
the  opening  words  of  the  book,  Hi/SAoc;  Xdywr  Toifitr, 
were  taken  as  a  title.  In  Latin  MSS.  it  is  styled  Tobits, 
Liber  Thobis,  Lihei-  Tobiw  (Sabatier,  p.  706),  Tobit  et  To- 
bias, Liber  utriusqne  Tobicc  (Fritzsche,  Einleit.  §  1).  In 
the  A.  V.  it  is  superscribed  "The  book  of  the  words  of 
Tobit,  etc.,  wdio,  in  the  time  of  Enemessar  (Shalmane- 
ser),  king  of  the  Assyrians,  was  led  captive  out  of  This- 
be,  which  is  at  the  right  hand  of  Kydios  of  Nephthalim 
in  (ialilee,  above  Aser."'  The  word  Tobit  is  probably  a 
Hebrew  form  n''ri"Z3,  signifying  r/oodness,  a  name  very 
appropriate  in  a  narrative  of  virtue  suffering,  yet  re- 
warded. 

II.  Vesign  and  Contents. — The  object  of  this  book  is 
to  show  that  God,  in  his  mysterious  providence,  perrilits 
sore  calamities  to  befall  the  most  |)ioiis  and  God-fearing 
in  the  very  act  of,  and  apparently  for,  obeying  his  com- 
mandments, but  that  he  at  the  same  time  exercises  a 
special  care  over  them  in  the  midst  of  their  suffer- 
ings, vouchsafes  them  a  happy  issue  out  of  all  their 
trials,  and  holds  them  up  to  the  world  at  large  as  pat- 
terns of  patience  nnder  tribnlations,  as  such  who  have 
been  deemed  worthy  of  being  tried  and  purified,  and 
who  have  demonstrated  that  the  etfectual  and  fervent 
priiyer  of  a  "  righteous  man  availoth  much."  The 
method  adopted  by  the  writer  for  working  out  this  de- 
sign will  be  seen  from  the  following  analj'sis  of  the 
book  itself. 

Tobit,  a  Jew  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  who  strictly 
observed  the  law  and  remained  faithful  to  the  Temple- 
service  at  Jerusalem  (i,  4-8),  was  carried  captive  to  As- 
syria by  Shalmaneser.  While  in  captivity  he  exerted 
liimself  to  relieve  his  countrymen,  which  his  favorable 
position  at  court  {ayopa(TTi]c,  i,  13,  '•  purveyor")  enabled 
liim  to  do,  and  at  this  time  he  was  rich  enough  to  lend 
ten  talents  of  silver  to  a  countryman,  (iabael  of  Kages, 
in  Media.  But  when  Sennacherib  succeeded  his  father, 
Shalmaneser,  the  fortune  of  Tobit  was  changed.  He 
was  accused  of  burying  the  Jews  whom  the  king  had 
))ut  to  death,  and  was  only  able  to  save  himself,  his  wife, 
Amia,  and  his  son  Tobias,  by  flight.  On  the  accession 
of  Esar-haddon,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Nineveh,  at 
the  intercession  of  his  nephew,  Achiacharns,  who  occu- 
jiied  a  high  place  in  the  king's  household  (i,  22);  but 
his  zeal  for  his  countrymen  brought  him  into  a  strange 
misfortune.  As  he  lay  one  night  in  the  court  of  his 
house,  being  unclean  from  having  buried  a  Jew  whom 
his  son  had  found  strangled  in  the  market-place,  spar- 
rows'"muted  warm  dung  into  his  eyes,"  and  he  became 
blind.  Being  thus  disabled,  he  was  for  a  time  support- 
ed by  Achiacharus,  and  after  his  departure  (read  stto- 
pto^i],  ii,  10)  by  the  labor  of  his  wife.  On  one  occasion 
he  falsely  accused  her  of  stealing  a  kid  which  had  been 
added  to  her  wages,  and  in  return  she  reproached  him 
with  the  miserable  issue  of  all  his  righteous  deeds. 
Grieved  by  her  taunts,  he  prayed  to  God  for  help ;  and 
it  hapjiened  that  on  the  same  day  Sara,  his  kinswoman 
(vi,  10,  11),  the  only  daughter  of  Kaguel,  also  sought 
help  from  God  against  the  reproaches  of  her  father's 
household.  For  seven  young  men  wedded  to  her  had 
perished  on  their  marriage-night  by  the  power  of  the 
evil  spirit  Asmodajus  (q.  v.) ;  and  she  thought  that  she 
should -'bring  her  father's  old  age  with  sorrow  unto  the 
grave"  (iii,  10).  So  Raphael  was  sent  to  deliver  both 
from  their  troubles.     In  the  meantime  Tobit  called  to 


mind  the  money  which  he  had  lent  to  Gabael,  and  de- 
spatched Tobias,  with  many  wise  counsels,  to  reclaim 
it  (ch.  iv).  On  this  Raphael  (under  the  form  of  a  kins- 
man, Azarias)  offered  himself  as  a  guide  to  Tobias  on 
his  journey  to  Media,  and  they  "  went  forth  both,  and 
tlie  young  man's  dog  loith  them,"  and  Anna  was  comforted 
for  the  absence  of  lier  son  (ch.  v).  When  tliey  reached 
the  Tigris,  Tobias  was  commanded  by  Raphael  to  take 
"  the  heart,  and  liver,  and  gall"  of  "  a  tish  which  leaped 
out  of  the  river  and  would  have  devoured  him,"  and  in- 
structed how  to  use  the  tirst  two  against  Asmodanis,  for 
Sara,  Raphael  said,  was  appointed  to  be  his  wife  (ch.vi). 
So  when  they  reached  Ecbatana,  they  were  entertained 
by  Raguel,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  words  of  the  an- 
gel, Sara  was  given  to  Tobias  in  marriage  that  night, 
and  Asmodffius  was  "  driven  to  the  utmost  parts  of 
Egypt,"  where  "the  angel  bound  him"  (ch,  vii,  viii). 
After  this  Raphael  recovered  the  loan  from  Gabael  (ch. 
ix),  and  Tobias  then  returned  with  Sara  and  half  her 
father's  goods  to  Nineveh  (ch.  x).  Tobit,  informed  by 
Anna  of  their  son's  approach,  hastened  to  meet  liim. 
Tobias,  by  the  command  of  the  angel,  applied  the  fish's 
gall  to  his  father's  eyes  and  restored  his  sight  (ch.  xi). 
After  this  Raphael,  addressing  to  both  words  of  good 
counsel,  revealed  himself,  and  "  they  saw  him  no  more" 
(ch.  xii).  On  this  Tobit  expressed  his  gratitude  in  a 
fine  psalm  (ch.  xiii);  and  he  lived  to  see  the  long  pros- 
perity of  his  son  (xiv,  1,  2).  After  his  death  Tobias, 
according  to  his  instruction,  returned  to  Ecbatana.  and 
"  before  he  died  he  heard  of  the  destruction  of  Nineveh," 
of  which  "Jonas  the  prophet  spake"  (xiv,  15,4). 

III.  historical  and  Religious  Character  of  the  Booh. — 
1.  There  are  three  theories  about  the  reality  of  this 
story. 

(1.)  The  o()inion  that  this  book  records  proper  his- 
tory was  universally  held  by  the  Christian  Church  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  has  even  since  been 
maintained  by  bishop  (iray  (.4  Key  to  the  0.  T.  p.  G20. 
etc.,  ed.  1857),  Welte  (Einleit.  p.  84  sq.),  Scholz  {Eiti- 
leit.  ii,  594  sq.),  and  most  Roman  Catholic  writers.  In 
support  of  this  opinion  may  be  urged,  a.  The  minute 
accoimt  which  it  gives  of  Tobit's  tribe,  his  pedigree, 
place  of  birth,  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  his  family, 
his  condition  and  employment,  his  captivity,  poverty, 
blindness,  recovery,  age,  death,  and  place  of  burial  (i,  1, 
13,20,21  ;  ii,  10;  xi,  13;  xiv,  11-13);  b.  The  exactness 
of  the  historical  remarks  about  the  Assyrian  kings  (i,2, 
13,  15,  21),  without  deriving  the  names  'ErefiiryaapoQ 
(  =  Shalmaneser)  and  'S.ax^pSovoQ  from  the  Old  Test., 
as  well  as  the  correctness  of  the  geographical  fioints  (i, 
14;  ii,  21;  iii.  7;  vi,  1,  11);  c.  Tiie  impossibility  of* 
tracing  rhe  main  features  of  the  narrative  to  any  Old- 
Test,  prototype,  and  of  explaining  them  on  the  hypoth- 
esis of  fiction.  The  obscure  place  Thisbe  is  given  as 
Tobit's  place  of  birth  (i,  2),  and  manj'  minute  particu- 
lars of  his  life  are  described  which  have  in  themselves 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  plot,  and  which  can 
only  be  accoLUited  for  on  the  reality  of  the  events.  On 
the  other  hand,  Bertholdt  (Einleit.  §  579)  has  given  a 
summary  of  alleged  errors  in  detail  (e.  g.  i,  1,  2,  "Naph- 
tali," comp.  with  2  Kings  xv,  29;  vi,  9,  Rages,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Sel.  Nicator),  but  the  question 
turns  rather  upon  the  general  comjilexion  of  the  historv 
than  upon  minute  objections,  which  are  often  captious 
and  rarely  satisfactory  (comp.  WWle,  L}inhit.  p.  84-94). 

(2.)  The  opinion  that  it  is  a  moral  fiction  was  first 
thrown  out  by  Luther  {Vorrede  aufs  Buch  Tobia  [Bi- 
ble, ed.  1534]),  and  has  since  been  maintained  by  Rai- 
nold  {Censur.  i,  72G),  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Biuldeus  {Hist.  Ec- 
cles.  ii,  489),  Paul  Fagius,  Eichhorn  (Einleit.  p.  401  sq.), 
Bertholdt  (Einleit.  v,  2477  sq.),  De  Wette  {Einleit.  §  309), 
Gutmann  (Die  Apokryphen,  p.  143),  Ewald  (Gesch.  d.  V. 
J.  iv,  233  sq.),  Fritszche  {Kurzgef.  exeget.  Handb.  z.  d. 
Ajwkryphen,  ii,  14  sq.),  Davidson  (The  Text  of  the  0. 
T.  Considered,  p.  1001),yaihinger  (in  Herzog's  Real-En- 
cyUop.  s.  V.  "'Tobias"),  Griitz  (Gesch.  der  Jiiden,  iv,  180 
[2d  ed.  186(5]),  etc.     In  support  of  this  opinion  it  is 
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urged — o.  The  narrative  is  completely  isolated;  and 
tlidiitfli  the  events  pretend  to  have  occurred  before  and 
sliortly  after  tlie  fall  of  Nineveh  (IJ.C  G(l(j).  no  otlicr 
docinneiit  written  at  a  later  pcrioil  refers  to  them.  It 
bears  a  strong  likeness  to  the  tales  of  the  'J'kouMiid  iind 
One  Xit//ilx,  with  the  obvious  exception  that  the  wTiter 
has  a  consideral)le  acquaintance  and  sympathy  with  the 
writinijs  of  the  Old  Test,  He  writes  in  a  pleasing  style, 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  power.  But  he  is  clearly  at 
variance  with  the  sacred  books  of  the  holy  nation  on 
itnporlant  points  both  of  fact  and  iirinciple.  Tobit's 
age.  Ids  wife's,  wlio  died  after  him,  and  that  of  his  son 
are  much  beyond  the  ordinary  limit  of  old  age  in  his 
day,  and  bring  us  back  to  tlie  times  of  the  patriarchs. 
lie  was  (ifty-eight  years  of  age  when  he  lost  his  sight, 
in  the  reign  of  Esar-haddon,anil  lived  one  hundred  years 
after  that  time.  Now,  if,  according  to  Rawlinson,  Esar- 
liaddon  l)egan  to  reign  B.C.  (i80,  Tobit  must  have  sur- 
vived the  fall  of  Nineveh  (B.C.  625  or  GOG),  of  which  he 
is  made  to  jirophesy  (xiv,4).  He  also  takes  no  account 
of  Sargoii,  who  comes  in  between  Shalmaneser  and  Sen- 
nacherib. He  removes  to  Elymais,  and  yet  is  found  at 
Nineveh  (xi,  10),  though  he  does  not  intimate  his  re- 
turn, unless  it  be  in  iii,  17,  where  he  speaks  of  coming 
liomc.  b.  The  name  Tobit  does  not  occur  in  the  Old 
Test.,  and  belongs  to  a  later  age.  c.  The  form,  spirit, 
and  tone  of  tlie  narrative  sliow  that  it  belongs  to  a  very 
late  period.  The  doctrine  of  good  and  evil  spirits  (iii, 
8;  vi,  14;  viii,  .3;  xii,  15),  the  ascription  of  human  lusts 
to  spiritual  beings  (vi,  14),  the  notion  of  the  seven  pres- 
ence-angels bringing  the  jirayers  of  the  pious  before  the 
Divine  throne  (xii,  12,  15),  the  marriage  instrument 
(Hjirin),  and  the  legal  benediction  prononnced  over 
the  wedded  pair  (vii,  13, 14),  are  of  post-Babylonian  or- 
igin. (/.  Tlie  stories  of  the  angel  Kaphael  in  a  human 
form  giving  a  false  account  of  himself  as  being  a  kins- 
man of  Tobit  (V,  12),  of  Tobit  becoming  blind  in  both 
eyes  by  the  falling  of  some  dung  of  s])arrows  (ii,  10), 
and  of  the  marvellous  fish  (vi,  2-5)  are  beyond  all  mat- 
ter of  fact.  The  modes  of  repelling  evil  spirits  and 
curing  blindness  betray  a  superstitious  or  trifling  mind. 
The  angel  is  made  to  feign  himself  a  man,  a  Jew  of  a 
family  known  to  Tobit,  and  to  be  the  voucher  for  the 
false  charms  which  are  introduced.  Altliough  the  ex- 
traordinary cliaractcr  of  the  details,  as  such,  is  no  ob- 
jection against  the  reality  of  the  occurrences,  yet  it 
may  be  fairly  urged  that  the  character  of  the  alleged 
miraculous  events,  when  taken  together,  is  alien  from 
the  general  character  of  such  events  in  the  historical 
books  of  Scripture;  while  there  is  nothing  exceptional 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  persons,  as  in  the  case  of 
Daniel,  which  might  serve  to  explain  this  difference. 

(3.)  The  view  that  the  narrative  is  based  upon  a  real 
occurrence  preserved  by  tradition,  but  poetically  embel- 
lished to  suit  the  spirit  of  the  time  in  which  it  was 
written,  is  maintained  by  Arnald,  Dereser,  Bgen,  Keil, 
etc.  The  fact  that  there  are  different  recensions  and 
embellishments  of  the  story,  and  that  the  Midrash  Tan- 
chiima  (pericope  13'^'Xil)  gives  an  independent  version 
of  it,  seems  to  show  that  it  was  traditionally  handed 
down  from  the  time  when  the  occurrence  took  place. 
It  is  (piite  possil)le  that  some  real  occurrences,  preserved 
by  tradition,  furnished  the  basis  of  the  narrative,  but  it 
<loes  not  follow  l)y  any  means  that  the  elimination  of 
the  extraordinary  details  will  leave  behind  pure  his- 
tory (so  Ilgen).  As  the  book  stands  it  is  a  distinctly 
didactic  narrative.  Its  point  lies  in  the  moral  lesson 
which  it  conveys,  and  not  in  the  incidents.  The  inci- 
dents furnish  lively  pictures  of  the  truth  which  the  au- 
thor wished  1(1  inculcate,  but  the  lessons  themselves  are 
independent  of  them.  Nor  can  any  weight  be  laid  on 
the  minute  exactness  with  which  apparently  unimpor- 
tant details  are  described  (e.  g.  tlie  genealogy  and  dwell- 
ing-place of  Tobit,  i,  1,  2 ;  the  marriage  festival,  viii,  20  ; 
xi.  18,  19,  quoted  by  Ilgen  and  Welte),  as  prov'ing  the 
reality  of  the  events,  for  such  particularity  is  character- 


istic of  Eastern  romance,  and  appears  again  in  the  Book 
of  Judith.  The  writer  in  composing  his  story  necessa- 
rily observed  the  ordinary  form  of  a  historical  narrative. 

2.  The  religious  character  of  the  book  is  one  of  its 
most  important  and  interesting  features,  inasmuch  as  it 
shows  the  phases  of  faith  which  obtained  prior  to  the 
advent  of  Christ,  and  exjilains  many  points  in  the  New 
Test.  Few  probably  can  read  the  book  in  the  Sept. 
text  without  assenting  to  the  favorable  judgment  of 
Luther  on  its  merits.  Nowhere  else  is  there  preserved 
so  complete  and  beautiful  a  picture  of  the  domestic  life 
of  the  Jews  after  the  lieturn.  There  may  be  symptoms 
of  a  tendency  to  formal  righteousness  of  works,  but  as 
yet  the  works  are  painted  as  springing  from  a  living 
faith.  The  devotion  due  to  Jerusalem  is  united  with 
definite  acts  of  charity  (i,  6-8)  and  with  the  prospect 
of  Avider  blessings  (xiii,  11).  The  giving  of  alms  is  not 
a  mere  scattering  of  wealth,  but  a  real  service  of  love 
(i,  16,  17;  ii,  1-7;  iv,  7-11,  Hi),  though  at  times  the  em- 
phasis which  is  laid  upon  the  duty  is  exaggerated  (as 
it  seems)  from  the  special  circumstances  in  which  the 
writer  was  placed  (xii.  9  ;  xiv,  10),  Of  the  special  pre- 
cepts one  (iv,  15,  o  fiKytlc;  fir]Stpi  Troirjdyt)  contains  the 
negative  side  of  the  golden  rule  of  conduct  (Matt,  vii, 
12),  which  in  this  partial  form  is  found  among  the  max- 
ims of  Confucius. 

"But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  exquisite  tenderness  of  the 
portraiture  of  domestic  life  that  the  book  excels.  The 
parting  of  Tobias  and  his  mother,  the  consolation  of 
Tobit  (v,  17-22),  the  affection  of  Raguel  (vii,  4-8),  the 
anxious  waiting  of  the  parents  (x,  1-7),  the  son's  re- 
turn (ix,  4;  xi),  and  even  the  unjust  suspiciousness  of 
the  sorrow  of  Tobit  and  Anna  (ii,  11-14)  are  painted 
with  a  simplicity  worthy  of  the  best  times  of  the  patri- 
archs. Almost  every  family  relation  is  touched  upon 
with  natural  grace  and  affection  :  husband  and  wife, 
parent  and  child,  kinsmen,  near  or  distant,  master  and 
servant,  are  presented  in  the  most  varied  action,  and  al- 
wavs  with  life-like  power  (i,  22;  ii,  10,  13,  14;  v,  14, 
1.5,"l7-22  ;  vii,  3-8,  16;  viii,  4-8  ;  x,  1-7;  xi,  1-13  ;  xii, 
1-5,  etc.).  Prayer  hallows  the  whole  conduct  of  life 
(iv,  19;  vi,  17;  viii,  5-8,  etc.);  and  even  in  distress 
there  is  confidence  that  in  the  end  all  will  be  well  (iv, 
6,  14,  19),  though  there  is  no  clear  anticipation  of  a 
future  personal  existence  (iii,  G). 

The  most  remarkable  doctrinal  feature  in  the  book  is 
the  ])rominence  given  to  the  action  of  spirits,  who,  while 
they  are  conceived  to  be  subject  to  the  passions  of  men 
and  material  influences  (Asmodreus),  are  yet  not  affect- 
ed In-  fiodily  wants,  and  manifested  only  by  their  own 
will  (Kaphael,  xii,  19).  Powers  of  evil  {caij^tuviov, 
TTvivf-ia  TTOvqpui',  iii,  8, 17;  vi,  7,  14, 17)  are  represent- 
ed as  gaining  the  means  of  injuring  men  by  sin,  while 
the}-  are  driven  away  and  bound  by  the  exercise  of 
faith  and  prayer  (viii,  2,3).  On  the  other  hand.  Ra- 
phael comes  among  men  as  "  the  healer"  (comp.  Dill- 
mann,  Da.s  Euch  Henoch,  c.  20).  and,  by  the  mission  of 
God  (iii,  17;  xii,  18),  restores  those  whose  good  actions 
he  has  secretly  watched  (xii,  12,  13),  and  "the  remem- 
brance of  whose  prayers  he  has  brought  before  the  Holy 
One"  (xii,  12).  This  ministrj'  of  intercession  is  else- 
where expressly  recognised.  Seven  holy  angels,  of 
whom  Raphael  is  one,  are  specially  described  as  those 
"  which  present  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  which  go 
in  and  out  before  the  glory  of  (iod"  (xii,  15),  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  same  sense  of  the  need  of  some  being 
to  interpose  between  (iod  and  man  that  singidar  ))romi- 
nence  is  given  to  the  idea  of"  the  glory  of  (Jod,"  before 
which  these  archangels  appear  as  priests  in  the  holiest 
place  (viii,  15;  xii,  1.5);  and  in  one  passage  "the  angel 
of  God"  (v,  16, 21)  occupies  a  position  closely  resembling 
that  of  the  Word  in  the  Targums  and  Philo  {l>e  Jfiif. 
Num.  §  13,  etc.).  Elsewhere  blessing  is  rendereil  to  "all 
the  holy  angels"  (xi,  14,  ivXoytifievoi  as  contrasted  with 
eii\oy))T()(; ;  comp.  Luke  i,  42),  who  are  themselves 
united  with  "  the  elect"  in  the  duty  of  praising  God  for- 
ever (viii,  15). 
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This  mention  of  "  the  elect"  points  to  a  second  doc- 
trinal feature  of  the  book,  which  it  shares  with  Banich 
alone  of  the  Apocryphal  writings,  the  firm  belief  in  a 
glorious  restoration  of  the  Jewish  people  (xiv,  5 ;  xiii, 
9-18 ).  But  the  restoration  contemplatetl  is  national,  and 
not  the  work  of  a  universal  Saviour.  The  Temple  is 
described  as  "  consecrated  and  built  for  all  ages'"  (i,  4), 
its  feasts  are  "  an  everlasting  decree"  (yer.  6),  and  when 
it  is  restored  "  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  shall  say  .  .  . 
Blessed  be  God  which  hath  extolled  it  forever"  (xiii, 
18).  In  all  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  belief 
in  a  personal  jNIessiah. 

Comparisons  have  often  been  made  between  the  Book 
of  Tobit  and  Job,  but  from  the  outline  which  has  been 
given  it  is  obvious  that  the  resemblance  is  only  super- 
ficial, though  Tobit  ii.  14  was  probably  suggested  by  Job 
ii,  9,  10,  while  tlie  differences  are  such  as  to  mark  dis- 
tinct periods.  In  Tobit  the  sorrows  of  those  who  are 
afllicted  are  laid  at  once  in  prayer  before  God,  in  per- 
fect reliance  on  his  final  judgment,  and  then  immedi- 
ately relieved  by  Divine  inter|)osition.  In  Job  the  real 
contliot  is  in  the  soul  of  the  sufferer,  and  his  relief  comes 
at  length  with  humiliation  and  repentance  (xiii,  6).  The 
one  book  teaches  by  great  thoughts;  the  other  by  clear 
maxims  translated  into  touching  incidents.  The  con- 
trast of  Tobit  and  Judith  is  still  more  instructive.  Tliese 
books  present  two  pictures  of  Jewish  life  and  feeling, 
broadly  distinguished  in  all  their  details,  and  yet  mutu- 
ally ilhistrative.  The  one  represents  the  exile  prosper- 
ous and  even  powerful  in  a  strange  land,  exposed  to 
sudden  dangers,  cherishing  his  national  ties,  and  look- 
ing with  unshaken  love  to  the  Holy  City,  but  still  main- 
h'  occupied  by  the  common  duties  of  social  life ;  the 
other  portrays  a  time  of  reproach  and  peril,  when  na- 
tional inde|)endence  was  threatened,  and  a  righteous 
cause  seemed  to  justify  unscrupulous  valor.  The  one 
gives  the  popular  ideal  of  holiness  of  living,  the  other 
of  courage  in  daring.  The  one  reflects  the  current  feel- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  Persian  rule,  the  other  during 
the  struggles  for  freedom. 

IV.  Ori'/iiKil  Language,  Versions,  Condition  of  the  Text, 
etc. — 1.  The  whole  complexion  of  the  book  shows  that 
it  is  of  Palestinian  origin,  and  hence  many  have  as- 
sumed that  the  languages  in  which  the  traditional  story 
was  first  written  down  were  Hebrew  and  Aramaic.  In- 
deed, Jerome  tells  us  that  he  made  his  Latin  version 
from  the  Aramaic  in  one  day,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
Jew,  who,  being  skilled  in  both  Hebrew  and  Chaldee, 
dictated  to  him  the  import  thereof  in  Hebrew  ("Exigi- 
tis,  ut  librum  Chaldi^o  sermone  conscriptum  ad  Lati- 
num  stylum  traham,  librimi  utiipie  Tobisequem  Hebraji 
de  catalogo  divinarum  Scripturarum  secantes  his  qua3 
Hagiographa  [Apocrypha]  memorant,  manciparunt. 
Feci  satis  desiderio  vestro,  non  tamen  meo  studio.  .  .  . 
Et  quia  vicina  est  Chaldieorum  lingua  sermoni  Hebra- 
ico,  utriusque  linguaj  pertissimum  loquacem  reperiens 
unius  diei  laborem  arripui,  et  qnidcpiid  ille  milii  Hebra- 
icis  verbis  expressit,  hoc  ego  accito  notario  sermonibus 
Latinis  exposui"  \^Pr(ef.  in  Tob.~\).  This  has  been 
thought  to  be  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  Greek  text  can  be  removed  on  the 
supposition  of  a  Hebrew  original.  Thus  tKxenv  roi'g 
dprovQ  (Tov  irri  rbv  rcKpov  moi'  Sucaiuii'  (iv,  17),  which 
has  no  sense,  seems  to  be  a  mistranslation  of  PiPilJ 
n^P'^TUn  D"ip3  "TSnii;  the  translator,  by  a  transpo- 
sition of  the  last  two  letters,  having  read  "i~p3  instead 
of  2"ip3.  and  ~Z'^  instead  of  HbTlJ,  as  is  evident  from 
the  antithetical  clause,  "and  give  it  not  to  the  wick- 
ed," in  harmony  with  the  tra<litional  injunction  "ilDX 
n-3r  1^21"  ■^1"'  p"'Tnnb,z7  is  not  lav-ful  to  strength- 
en the  hands  of  the  transgressor.  So  also  Ka'i  iuXoyijat 
Tujfiiag  rijv  yvvalKa  avrov  (ix,  6)  may  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  mistranslation  of  the 
Hebrew  IPTTN  PX  n^^VJi  ""iS'^l.  The  correct  ren- 
dering of  it  requires  that  either  Gabael  should  be  taken 


as  the  subject — i.  e.  "  and  he  (i.  e.  (iabael)  saluted  Tobias 
■icith  his  wife!'' — or  that  both  Tobias  and  his  wife  should 
be  the  subject — i.  e.  ''and  Tobias  and  his  wife  saluted 
them,"  i.  e.  the  two  comers,  Azarias  and  the  servant. 
See  also  v,  11,  12,  18;  vi,  9;  and  for  the  Hebraizing 
style,  i,  1, 13;  iii,  5;  v,  14;  xiv,  19;  De  Wette,  i,"i«/f-«V. 
§310;  (iriitz,  Geschichte,  iv,  46(1  ("id  ed.). 

On  the  other  hand,  superior  clearness,  simplicity,  and 
accuracy  of  the  Sept.  text  prove  conclusively  that  this 
is  nearer  the  original  than  any  other  text  wliich  is 
known,  if  it  be  not,  as  some  have  suppose<l  (Jahn  and 
Fritzsche  doul)tfidly),  the  original  itself.  Indeed,  the 
arguments  which  have  been  brought  forward  to  show 
that  it  is  a  translation  are  far  from  conclusive.  The 
supposed  contradictions  between  different  parts  of  the 
book,  especially  the  change  from  the  first  (i-iii,  6)  to 
the  third  person  (iii,  7-xiv),  from  which  IJgen  endeav- 
ored to  prove  that  the  narrative  was  made  up  of  dis- 
tinct Hebrew  documents,  carelessly  put  together,  and 
afterwards  rendered  by  one  Greek  translator,  are  ex- 
plicable on  other  grounds;  and  the  alleged  mistransla- 
tions (iii,  6 ;  iv,  19,  etc.)  depend  rather  on  errors  in  in- 
terpreting the  Greek  text  than  on  errors  in  the  text  it- 
self. The  style,  again,  though  harsh  in  parts,  and  far 
from  the  classical  standard,  is  not  more  so  than  some 
books  which  were  undoubtedly  written  in  Greek  (e.  g. 
the  Apocalypse);  and  there  is  little,  if  anything,  in  it 
which  points  certainly  to  the  immediate  influence  of 
an  Aramaic  text,  (i,  4,  eiq  Tracrac;  tu(;  ytvktg  tov  alai- 
vog;  comp.  Eph.  iii,  21;  i,  22,  Ik  Stvrs/jag;  iii,  15,  h>a 
Ti  fioi  Zr]v  ;  V,  15,  rii'a  croi  taojiai  f.u(Tbov  Si^oi'ai ;  xiv, 
3,  TTpoasBtTO  (pofSHd^ai,  etc.)  To  this  it  may  be  add- 
ed that  Origen  was  not  acquainted  with  any  Hebrew 
original  {-t'p.  ad  Afric.  13) ;  antl  the  Chaldee  cojiy  which 
Jerome  used,  as  far  as  its  character  can  be  ascertained, 
was  evidently  a  later  version  of  the  story.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  there  is  no  internal  evidence  against  the  sup- 
position that  the  Greek  text  is  a  translation.  The 
Greek  offers  some  peculiarities  in  vocabulary  :  i,  6,  irpw- 
TOKOvpla,  i.  e.  »'/  d-rrapxH  twJ'  Kovpwv,  Deut.  xviii,  4; 
i,  7,  cnTOTTpaTiL,of.iai ;  i,  21,  tKkoyinTia  ;  ii,  3,  arpayya- 
Xoio,  etc. :  and  in  construction,  xiii, 7,  dyaXXiaaiai  Ti]v 
lityaXaxTvi'iji' ;  xii,  4,  ciicaiovaBai  rivi ;  vi,  19,  Trpona- 
yuv  Twi  (intrans.)  ;  ver.  6,  tyyi^en'  tv,  etc.  But  these 
furnish  no  argument  on  either  side. 

2.  There  are  extant  different  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac, 
and  Hebrew  texts  of  this  book,  differing  more  or  less 
from  one  another  in  the  details  of  the  narrative;  but 
yet,  on  the  whole,  so  far  alike  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  all  were  derived  from  one  written  original, 
which  was  modified  in  the  course  of  translation  or  tran- 
scription. 

Besides  the  Greek  text  of  the  Sept.  which  was  adopt- 
ed into  this  version  because  it  was  that  of  the  (Jreek 
Church,  there  is  a  recension,  one  fragment  of  which  (i, 
1-ii,  2)  is  contained  in  the  Cod.  Sinailicvs  (or  Cod.  Frid. 
A  iigiistanus,  ed.  Tischendorf  [Leips.  1846]),  and  another 
(vi,  9-xiii)  in  the  last  three  MSS.  (44,  106,  107)  of 
Holmes  and  Parsons. 

Of  Latin  translations  we  have  the  ante-Hieronyniian 
version,  which  was  first  published  by  Sabatier  (Biblio- 
rum  Sacrorvm  Latince  Versiones  Antiqvm,  1743)  from 
two  MSS.of  the  8th  century,  and  which,  according  to  the 
investigations  of  Fritzsche  (p.  lOsq.),  is  mostly  made  from 
the  recension  of  the  Greek  text,  but  partly  (vi,  15-17; 
vii,  15-18;  viii,  14-17;  xii,  6-9,  11-22;  xiii,  6-18)  also 
from  the  common  text,  while  x,  1-xi,  19  is  from  a  mixt- 
ure of  both  texts.  In  this  edition  of  the  Vetiis  Latina, 
Sabatier  also  published,  in  the  form  of  notes  and  as  vari- 
ous readings,  two  other  codd.,  one  being  of  the  same  age 
as  the  MSS.  of  the  ante-Hieronymian  version,  belonging 
to  the  library  of  St.  Germanus  (No.  15),  and  concluding 
(xiii,  \'I)-w\i\\  Exjilidt  Tobijiistns;  and  the  other  belimg- 
ing  to  the  Vatican  (No.  7).  The  text  of  the  latter  dif- 
fers so  materially  from  the  other  jMSS.  that  it  is  re- 
garded as  an  independent  version,  though  emanating 
from  the  same  Greek  source.     It  is  less  barbarous  and 
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more  fluent  in  style,  as  well  as  more  explicit  in  its  ren- 
clerini^.s,  and  it  is  to  be  rcgrctteil  that  it  lias  survived  as 
a  tVaginent,  containing  only  i,  I-vi,  l'2(/>ihl.  Lot.  ii,70()). 
I  here  also  existed  another  Latin  version,  as  is  evident 
from  the  quotations  of  this  book  contained  in  the  iSpec- 
uluiii  of  Augustine,  which  Angelo  Mai  has  published 
(^Spicikf/iiim  Riiinnnorum,  ix,  "2 1-23).  As  to  the  Vulgate 
Latin  version,  Jerome  tells  us.  as  we  have  seen,  that  lie 
made  it  in  oni^  day  from  the  Syro-Chaldaic.  It  differs 
very  materially  from  the  (Jreek,  and  is  evidently  derived 
from  a  ditferent  form  which  this  traditional  story  as- 
sumed in  a  different  |)art  of  the  country.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  text  in  this  recension  is  very  arbitrary,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  above  account  which  Je- 
rome gives  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  made;  and  it 
is  of  very  little  critical  value,  for  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish accurately  the  different  elements  which  are  in- 
corporated  in  it.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  process  Je- 
rome made  some  use  of  the  Old  Latin  version,  which  he 
follows  almost  verbally  in  a  few  places:  iii, 3-6;  iv,  6,7, 
11,  23,  etc. ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  version  seems  to 
be  an  independent  work.  On  the  whole,  it  is  more  con- 
cise than  the  Old  Latin;  but  it  contains  interpolations 
and  changes,  many  of  which  mark  tlic  asceticism  of  a 
late  age:  ii,  12-14  (parallel  with  Jol));  iii,  17-23  (ex- 
pansion of  iii,  14);  vi.  17  sq.  (expansion  of  vi,  18);  ix, 
11,  12;  xii,  13  ("et  quia  acceptus  eras  Deo,  necesse  fuit 
ut  tentatio  probaret  te"). 

The  Syriac  version  is  made  from  the  two  different 
recensions  of  the  Greek ;  i,  1-vii,  9  being  a  translation 
of  the  common  Greek  text  of  the  Sept.,  while  vii,  10, 
etc.,  is  from  a  text  represented  by  the  above-named 
three  MSS.  (44,  106,  107)  of  Holmes  and  Parsons,  ac- 
cording to  the  marginal  annotations  in  Usher's  MS. 

Neubauer  has  lately  discovered  a  Chaldee  version 
among  the  MSS.  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  may 
prove  to  be  a  copy  of  that  to  which  Jerome  refers  as 
the  basis  of  his  version. 

There  are  four  Hebrew  versions  of  this  book,  the  one 
first  published  in  Constantinople,  l.ol7;  then  with  a 
Latin  translation  by  l\iul  Fagius,  and  adopted  in  Wal- 
ton's Poli/iilot  (Loud.  1657),  vol.  iv.  It  is  a  free  trans- 
lation of  the  common  Greek  text,  made  by  a  learned 
Jew  in  the  r2th  century.  The  second  is  that  first  pub- 
lished with  a  Latin  translation  by  Sebastian  Minister 
(Basle,  1542;  then  again  in  1.549,"l556,  1563),  and  has 
also  been  inserted  in  Walton's  Pohfjlot.  This  Hebrew 
version  is  more  in  harmony  with  tiie  Vetus  Latiiui ;  and 
the  author  of  it,  wiio  was  a  Jew,  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  in  the  5th  century.  The  thinl  Hebrew  ver- 
sion was  made  from  the  common  (ireek  text  by  J.  S. 
Friinkel  (Leips.  1830) ;  and  the  fourth  is  by  J.  Siebcn- 
berger— it  was  published  in  Warsaw,  1840,  with  a  Ju- 
daio-German  translation,  a  Hebrew  commentary,  and  an 
elaborate  Hebrew  introduction. 

As  to  the  versions  of  the  Reformation,  Luther  made 
his  translation  from  the  Vulgate;  the  Swiss-Zurich  Bi- 
ble (1531)  is  also  from  the  Vulgate.  Coverdale  (1535), 
as  usual,  followed  the  Zurich  version  [see  Covkrdai-e]  ; 
and  he  again  was  followed  by  Matthew's  Bible  (1537). 
Lord  Cromwell's  Bible  (1539),  Cranmer's  Bible  (1540), 
and  the  Bislio|)s'  Bible  (1568).  The  Genevan  version 
(1560)  is  the  first  made  from  the  Greek,  and  our  present 
A.  V.  (1611),  as  in  most  cases,  followed  the  Genevan  ver- 
sion, though  tliis  was  interdicted  by  James  I. 

3.  The  first  complete  edition  of  the  book  was  by  Ilgen 
{Die  Gexch.  Tubi's  .  .  .  mit  .  .  .  einer  Einleit.  versehen 
[Jen.  1800]),  which,  in  spite  of  serious  defects  due  to 
the  period  at  which  it  was  published,  contains  the  most 
full  discussion  of  the  contents.  The  edition  of  Fritzsche 
{Exeget.  Ilamlb.  [Leips.  1853],  vol.  ii)  is  concise  and 
scholarlike,  but  leaves  some  points  without  illustration. 
In  England  the  book,  like  the  rest  of  the  Apocrypha, 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  neglect. 

V.  Author.  l>,ite,  aiid  Place  of  Composition.— As  xii, 
20  tells  us  that  Raphael,  before  his  disappearance,  com- 
manded Tobit  and  his  son  Tobias  to  record  the  events 


of  their  lives;  and,  moreover,  since  Tobit,  in  the  first 
three  chapters,  speaks  in  the  first  person,  while  (ch. 
xiii)  his  prayer  is  introduced  by  the  statement  Kai  Wo- 
fi'iT  typa\pt  irpo(stv\))v  tig  ayaWicKTiv  K(ti  eIttw  ;  the 
Church  universal,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
believed  that  Tobit  himself  wrote  this  book  (B.C.  cir. 
600)  as  far  as  ch.  xiv;  that  xiv,  1-11  was  written  by 
his  son  Toliias;  and  that  xii,  12-15  was  added  by  the 
editor  of  this  document  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Tobias,  'i'his  opinion  is  shared  by  bishop  tiray,  I'ri- 
deaux,  and  others,  who  modify  it  by  sulmiitting  iliat  it 
was  compiled  from  tlie  memoirs  of  Tobit  ami  Tobias; 
while  Ilgen  maintains  that  i,  1-iii,  7;  xiii,  1-8,  were 
written  by  Tobit  in  Assyria,  B.C.  689;  iii,  8-xii,  2-22; 
xiv,  1-15,  were  written  in  Palestine,  B.C.  cir.  280;  and 
that  from  these  two  Hebrew  documents  the  Chaldee  ver- 
sion was  made  B.(J.  cir.  120,  which  Jerome  translated 
into  Latin.  Modern  critics,  however,  conclude,  from  the 
whole  complexion  of  the  book,  its  angelology,  theology, 
etc.,  that  it  is  a  post-Babylonian  production,  and  that  it 
was  written  by  a  Palestinian  Jew,  But  these  critics 
differ  very  materially  about  the  (irecise  date  when  the 
book  Avas  compiled,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table : 

The  Catholic  Church— bishop  Gray,  Ilgen ....  B.C.  6S9-600 

Ewiild " :{f)0 

Her/.reld 300 

Beilholdt 250-200 

Eichhniii A.D.   10 

Fiilnicius 100 

Griitz 1^0 

But  though  internal  evidence  leaves  it  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  book  was  compiled  after 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  yet  the  arguments  adduced 
by  Griitz  {Geschic/ite,  iii,  466,  2(1  ed.)  to  prove  that  it 
was  written  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and 
during  the  persecutions  of  Hadrian,  are  inconclusive. 
The  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (xiii,  10, 
16;  xiv,  4)  is  designed  to  refer  to  what  took  place  in 
the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  took  Jeru- 
salem and  burned  the  sanctuary  (2  Kings  xxv).  The 
other  remark  of  this  learned  historian  —  viz.  that  the 
bread  of  heathens  {dproc  ratp  l^i'wv  =  W^'^Zi  rs),  of 
which  Tobit  speaks  (ver.  1,  10),  was  first  interdicted 
shortly  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Titus — 
is  based  upon  restricting  the  term  aprof  to  actual  bread, 
whereas  it  signifies  food  generally,  and  this  was  pro- 
hibited long  before  the  Christian  sera  (comp.  Dan.  i,  5). 
Indeed,  the  book  is  singularly  devoid  of  the  stringent 
Halachic  expansions  of  the  iNfosaic  enactments  which 
obtained  in  later  times :  it  contains  no  allusion  whatever 
to  the  rewards  in  a  future  life,  and  has  no  reference  to 
the  party-strifes  which  were  so  rampant  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  traces  of  which  might  naturally  be  expected  in 
it  if  it  had  been  written  in  or  after  tlie  time  of  Christ. 
It  is  therefore  most  probable  that  the  book  was  written 
B.C.  cir.  250-200. 

VI.  Canonicity  and  Authority. — Like  the  other  deu- 
tero-canonical  books,  Tobit  was  never  included  in  the 
canon  by  the  synagogue.  This  is  established  beyond 
the  shadow  of  doubt,  not  only  from  the  list  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  given  by  the  Jews  themselves  in  the  Talmud 
{Baba  Bathra,  14),  but  from  the  oldest  catalogues  of  the 
canon  furnished  by  Christian  fathers,  such  as  Melito, 
Origen,  etc.  Indeed,  Origen  distinctly  slates  that  nei- 
ther Tobit  nor  Judith  was  ever  received  by  the  Jews  as 
Sacred  Scripture — 'Ejipaloi  T(f  Tojfiicf  ov  xpuivrai  {Kp. 
ad  Afric.  §  13;  comp.  De  Orat.  i,  14). 

It  was,  however,  different  in  the  (Jreek  Church,  where 
the  text  of  the  Sept.  was  received  as  canonical.  There 
appears  to  be  a  clear  reference  to  it  in  the  Latin  version 
of  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp  (c.  10,  elcemosyna  de.  inorte 
liberal ;  Tobit  iv,  10 ;  xii,  9).  In  a  scheme  of  the  Ophites, 
if  there  be  no  corru])tion  in  the  text,  Tobias  appears 
among  the  prophets  (Iren.  i,  30,  11).  Forming  part  of 
the  contents  of  this  version,  Clement  of  Alexandria 
quotes  Tobit  iv,  15;   xii,  8,  as  taken  from   //  ypacplj, 
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Scripture  {Slrorn.  ii,  23,  139).  But  thou.2.h  Origen  him- 
self also  quoted  it  as  Scripture,  yet  it  is  raiikeii  by  Chris- 
liaiis  amonijc  such  as  were  read  to  the  catechumens,  ami 
contains  a  plainer  and  less  elevated  doctrine  {In  Xiiml). 
Ndiiiil.  xx).  Even  Athanasins,  when  writiiii;  without 
any  critical  regard  to  the  canon,  (juotes  Tobit  as  Script- 
ure {Apnl.  c.  Arian.  §  11,  wc  ytyiiarrTin,  'I'obit  xii,  7); 
but  when  he  gives  a  formal  list  of  the  sacred  books,  he 
definitely  excludes  it  from  the  canon,  and  places  it  with 
other  Apocryphal  books  among  tiie  writings  which  were 
"to  be  read  by  those  who  were  but  just  entering  on 
Christian  teacliing,  and  desirous  to  be  instructed  in  the 
rides  of  piety"  {h-p.  Fest,  p.  1177,  ed.  !Migne).  This  dis- 
tinction, however,  between  canonical  and  apocryphal 
afterwards  disappeared,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  Cireek 
Church,  as  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  I>ar-Hebrieus  places 
Tobit  among  the  sacred  books  in  his  Nomocanon  of  the 
Antioclienian  Church  (Mai,  Script.  Vttt.  Nova  Collectio, 
53;  comp.  Fritzsche,  p.  18). 

In  the  Latin  Church  Tobit  was  regarded  with  greater 
sacredness.  Cyprian  often  quotes  it  as  I/oli/  ll'rtV  {I)e 
Opere  et  Kleemosynis  Liber\  Hilary  cites  it  to  prove 
tlie  intercession  of  angels  (/«  Psa.  cxxix,  7),  and  tells  us 
that  some  Christians  added  both  Tobit  and  Judith  to 
the  other  two-and-twenty  canonical  books  to  make  up 
their  canon  of  four-and-twenty  books  {Prol.  in  Psa.  xv). 
Lucifer  (piotes  it  as  authoritative  (Pro  A  than,  i,  871). 
Augustine  includes  it  with  the  other  Apocrypha  of 
the  Sept.  among  "the  books  which  the  Christian  Church 
received"  {De  Doctr.  Christ,  ii,  8).  This  is  expressed 
still  more  distinctly  in  the  Specnlnm  (\\.  1 127,  C,  ed.  Par. 
183G):  "Non  sunt  omittendi  et  hi  [libri]  quos  quidem 
ante  Salvatoris  adventum  constat  esse  conscriptos,  sed 
eos  non  receptos  a  Judsis  recipit  tamen  ejusdem  Salva- 
toris ecclesia."  The  preface  from  which  these  words 
are  taken  is  followed  by  quotations  from  Wisdom,  Ec- 
clesiasticus,  and  Tobit.  In  this  Augustine  was  followed 
by  the  mass  of  the  later  Latin  fathers.  Ambrose,  in 
especial,  wrote  an  essay  on  Tobias,  treating  of  the  evils 
of  usury,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  bot>k  as  "  prophetic" 
in  the  strongest  terms  {l)e  Tohia,  I,  1;  comp.  I/exam. 
vi,  4).  Jerome,  however,  followed  by  Kufinus,  main- 
tained the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  canon  of  the  Old  Test., 
and,  as  has  been  seen,  treated  it  very  summarily. 

The  third  Council  of  Carthage  (A.D.  397),  Inno- 
cent I  (105),  and  the  councils  of  Florence  (1439)  and 
Trent  (1546),  declared  it  canonical.  Indeed,  in  the  old 
Koman  JMissal  and  in  the  Missal  of  Sarum  there  is  a 
proper  mass  of  Raphael,  tlie  archangel,  and  it  is  ordered 
in  the  prefatory  rubric  that  the  office  be  celebrated  for 
jiilgrims,  travellers,  sick  persons,  and  diemoniacs.  This 
is  followed  by  two  shf)rt  prayers,  one  addressed  to  God 
and  the  other  to  Raphael  (comp.  Ariiald,  Dissertation  on 
Asinotkeiis). 

As  to  tlie  Reformed  Church,  though  Luther  was  the 
first  who  separated  the  deutero-canonical  from  the  canon- 
ical books,  yet  he  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  the 
book  of  Tobit.  "  If  it  is  history,"  says  the  great  Re- 
former, "  it  is  tine  holy  history ;  but  if  fiction,  it  is  indeed 
right  beautiful,  wholesome,  profitable  fiction,  and  play 
of  an  ingenious  poet.  ...  It  is,  therefore,  profitable  and 
good  for  us  Christians  to  read  this  book  as  the  produc- 
tiiin  of  an  excellent  Hebrew  poet,  who  treats  not  on 
frivolous,  but  solid,  matters"  (ro?-/«/p  zinii  Biiche  Tobia. 
in  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  ed.  1534).  In  the  Angli- 
can Cluirch  the  book  of  Tobit  is  looked  upon  with  still 
greater  favor — iv,  7-lG  is  quoted  in  the  Homilies  as  the 
counsel  of  the  holy  father  Toby  (JJn  A  [ins-deeds,  pt.  i) ; 
iv,  10  is  cited  as  a  lesson  tauglit  by  "  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
Scripture"  (^ibid.  pt.  ii) ;  and  xii,  8  is  adduced  to  show 
that  the  angel  Raphael  told  Tobias  that  ■•fasting  used 
with  prayer  is  of  great  efficacy"  ((>/'  Fasting,  pt.  ii). 
Passages  of  Tobit  are  also  incorporated  in  the  liturgy; 
iv,  7-9  is  among  the  passages  used  at  the  offertory;  iii, 
3,  according  to  the  Latin  Yidgate,  is  introduced  into  the 
litany;  vi,  17,  according  to  the  Vulgate,  is  alluiled  to  in 
the  preface  to  the  Marriage  Service:  while  in  the  jiraycr 
X.— F  F 


following  immediately  after  the  versicles  and  responses 
in  tlie  same  service  in  the  First  Wwk  of  Praver  of  Ed- 
ward VI,  the  following  sentence  is  used  :  "And  as  thou 
didst  send  tlie  angel  Rapiiael  to  Thohie  and  Sara,  the 
daughter  of  Ragiiel,  to  their  great  comfort,  so  voucl;s:d'e 
to  send  thy  blessing  u|)on  these  tiiy  servants"  (Parker 
Society's  ed.  p.  131 ). 

VII.  Commentaries.  —  The  following  are  the  special 
exegetical  helps  on  this  Apocryjihal  book:  Fagius,  To- 
bite  Liber  (Isny,  1542,  4to;  also  in  the  Loud.  Polytjiot, 
1057,  fol.);  Minister,  ■'Ilil!  ^20  (liasle,  1542,  1549, 155(;, 
15C3,  4to;  also  in  Walton's  Polyglot');  Drusius,  J'ohios 
Gnece  (Franeck.  1591,  8vo;  also  in  his  Criticc  Sacro); 
Senaritis,  In  IJbros  Tobice,  Judith,  etc.  (JMaiiiz,  1010,  fol.) ; 
Drexe\,  Tobias  J llnstratus  '(^lun.  1(511.  I2mo).;  Sanctius, 
In  Libros  Ruth,  Tobias,  etc.  ( Lugd.  1 028,  fol.) ;  J ustinian, 
Tobias  Illnstratus  (Col.  1629,  fol.) ;  Van  ]Mauden,  Tobias 
Belineatus  (Antw.  1031,  fol.) ;  13(/3\oc  Ai'^wi'  Tiofiir,  etc. 
(in  the  eds.  of  the  Apocrypha,  ¥.  ad  M.  1034,  1757,  8vo; 
by  Aogusti  [Leips.  I8<14.  8vo]  ;  Apel  [ib.  1830,  8vo]) ; 
Celada,  Comminlurius  in  ToL  Hist.  (Lugd.  1044,  fol.); 
Anon.  Tobie,  Judith,  et  Esther,  avec  Explication  (Paris. 
1088,  8vo) ;  Van  der  Hardt,  ACnifpnn  Tobica,  etc. 
(Helmst,  1728,  4to) ;  Aden,  H^ri:;  ^SO  (Amst.  1736, 
8vo);  Sabatier,  Liber  Tobit  (in  the  Vetus  Latina  [Par. 
1751 ,  fol.],  vol.  i) ;  Seller,  Pred.  iib.  d.  B.  Tobias  (Munich, 
1780,  8vo);  Le  Clerc,  Liber  Tobim  (Par.  IT-Hh,  8vo); 
Bauer,  Das  B.  Tobias  erhidrt  (Bramb.-Wiirtzb.  1787, 
1793,  12mo);  Eichhorn,  Ueb.  d.  B.  Tobias  (in  his  ki- 
btiothvk,\\,  i\{)-A\Q  [Leips.  1787-WOO]);  Ilgen,  ///e 
Gesch.  Tobi's  {,]en.  1800,  8vo);  Hiipfner.  Ilistoria  Tobice 
Greece  (Vitemb.  1802,  4to)  ;  Dereser,  Tobias,  Judith  u. 
Esth.  erkliirt  (Frankfort-on-the  IMaiii,  1803,  1833,  8vo); 
Paur,  Das  B.  Tobias  bearbeitet  (Leips.  1817,  8vo);  Van 
Ess,  Liber  Tobia'  (Tub.  1822,  8vo)  ;  Friinkel,  Das  B. 
Thobi  (in  his  Cili^nN;  O^nWS  [Leips.  1830,  8vo]); 
Siebenberger,  n*3l^  "*n  (Heb.  translation  and  com- 
mentary [Warsaw,  1839,  8vo]);  Giitfmann,  Die  Apokr. 
des  A .  T.  (Altona,  1841, 8vo) ;  Cittadini  and  Bottari,  Libri 
di  Tobia,  Giuditta,  e  Ester  (Veil.  1844,  8vo);  Fritzsche, 
Die  Biicher  Tobi  ntulJadith  (vol.  ii  of  the  Kvrzf/ef.  exeij. 
//«Kf/i.  [Leips.  1853, 8vo]);  Reiisch,  Das  B.Tobias  erklart 
(Freib.  1857,  8vo) ;  Sengelmann.  l)as  B.  Tobit  erklart 
(Hamb.  1857,  8vo).     See  Apocuvpha. 

Tobler,  Trrrs,  a  German  writer  known  for  his  re- 
searches in  Palestine,  was  born  June  25,  18("K),  at  Stein, 
in  the  canton  of  Appenzell,  Switzerland.  He  studied 
at  Zurich  and  Vienna,  was  promoted  as  doctor  of  medi- 
cine in  Wiirzburg,  and,  after  spending  a  time  in  Paris, 
returned  in  1827  to  his  native  place  and  settled  there  as 
a  physician.  In  1835-30  he  travelled  in  Palestine  for 
mere  medical  purposes  (comp.  Lustreise  ins  Moryenland 
[Zurich,  1839,2  vols.]), but  he  soon  became  so  interested 
in  the  topographico- geographical  exploration  of  the 
Holy  Land  that  he  undertook  a  second  journey  in  1^45. 
See  his  Bethlehem  (St.  (iall.  1849): — Plan  von  Jerusalem 
(\SbOy.—Gol;/atha  (1851):  — /vie  Siloahqttflle  und  der 
Oelberej  (1852) : — Denkbldtter  axis  Jerusalem  (18,53,  2d  ed. 
1850)  : — and  especially  Topographic  von  Jerusalem  u. 
seinen  Umgebungen  (IJerlin,  1853-54,2  vols.): — Bcitrag 
zur  medicin.  Topographic  von  .lernsalem  (ibid.  1855). 
He  undertook  a  third  journey,  and  published  as  the  re- 
sults, Planographie  vonJerusakw  ((iotlia,  1858)  : — Dritte 
Wanderung nach Paldslina  (ih'id.  1859).  In  1805  he  went 
for  the  fourth  time,  but  on  account  of  tlie  cholera  he  soon 
returned  and  published  Nazareth  in  Paldslina,  nebst  A  n- 
hang  der  vierten  Wandei-ung  (Berlin,  1808).  Besides 
these  works,  he  published,  De  Locis Sanctis. quipperambu- 
lavit  A  ntonius  Martyr  c.  an.  570  (St.  ( iall.  1 803'! : —  Tlieo- 
doricus  de  Locis  Sanctis  (ibid,  1805):  —  Bibiiographiu 
Geographica  Palestince  (Leips.  1807)  : — Der grosse  Streit 
der  Lateiner  mit  den  Griechen  in  Palestina,  etc.  (  St.  Gall. 
1870): — Palestinxe  Descriptiones  ex  S<eculo  IV,  I',  et  VI 
(ibi<l.  1809):  —  Descriptiones  Terree  Sanctce  ex  Sceculo 
VIII,  IX,  XII,  et  XV  (Leips.  ISTi):  —  Bibliographia 
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Geogr.  PttlestincF.  ah  A  iino  CCCXXXHT  usque  nd  A  mum 
J/ (Dresden,  187.')).  Ti.bler  liied  Jan.  -.'l.  1«71,  at  ;\hi- 
iiicli.  The  interesting  lite  oftliis  man  will  be  found  in 
Helm's  Dr.  Titus  Tobler,der  Piddxtinafdhrer :  Kin  ap- 
rieuzellisches  Lebensbild :  Xdch  handscliHJ'Uichen  Quelkn 
bvarbdM  (Zurich,  187i)).     (li.  P.) 

To'cheii  (lleb.  To'k-en,  'z'T[,  task  or  measui-e  [as  in 
Kzek.  V,  18;  xlv,  11];  Sept.  iiuKKiiv  v.  r.  iioxX'tv, 
Yulii.  Tkoc/ien),  one  of  the  towns  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
(I  Chron.  iv,  32);  probably  the  same  elsewhere  (Josh. 
XV.  -il)  called  Tklem  (q.  v.)  or  Telaim  (1  Sam.  xv,  4). 

Todd,  David,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  born 
at  West  Hanover.  Pa.,  Nov.  a,  1821.  He  left  home  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  to  attend  the  preparatory  school  of 
Oberlin  College.  After  tinishing  his  collegiate  studies 
there,  he  entered  the  theological  department,  and  passed 
tliroiigh  the  prescrilx'd  course.  He  commenced  his  la- 
bors ill  Illinois,  supplying  the  cliurches  of  Knox  and  On- 
tario, ten  miles  distant  from  each  other.  In  these  places 
he  gathered  permanent  congregations  and  organized 
churches.  He  was  ordained  at  Victoria,  Aug.  18,  1847. 
In  1849  he  went  to  Bureau  County,  and  took  charge  of 
a  Conaregalioual  (jhiirch,  where  he  labored  with  success 
until  ISii.i.  uhtii  he  accepted  a  call  to  Pine  Pluffs,  Ark. 
He  remained  tliere  until  181)5,  when,  his  health  tailing, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  return  to  his  Northern  home. 
(Jn  his  return  he  resumed  his  work  as  pastor,  and  finish- 
ed his  course — a  faithful  pastor  and  an  excellent  preach- 
er, held  in  liigh  esteem  by  the  Church  and  community. 
He  died  at  (iranville.  III.,"  Aug.  10,  1874.      (W.  P.  S.) 

Todd,  Henry  John,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
born  in  17(5o,  and  educated  at  Hertford  College,  Oxford, 
whence  he  proceeded  as  A.M.  in  1786.  He  became  a 
minor  canon  of  Canterbury  Catliedral  soon  after.  In  1792 
he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  JMilton,  near  Can- 
terbury, and  some  years  later  to  the  rectory  of  All-hal- 
low's, Lombard  Street,  London.  He  was  appointed  by 
the  arclibishop  keeper  of  the  MSS.  at  Lambetli ;  and  in 
1820  he  was  presented,  by  the  earl  of  Bridgewater,  to 
the  rectory  of  Settrington,  in  Yorkshire,  In  1830  he 
was  collated  by  the  archbishop  of  York  to  the  prebend 
of  Hushwaite  in  that  cathedral  church  ;  and,  finally,  in 
1832,  he  was  ajjpointed  archdeacon  of  Cleveland.  He 
died  at  Settrington,  Yorkshire,  Dec.  24, 1845.  He  wrote, 
Some  Account  of  the  Beans  of  Canterbury  (Cant.  1793, 
"8vo) :  —  Cutalof/ue  of  Books  in  the  Library  of  Christ 
Church  (ibid.  1802,  8vo): — Catalogue  of  the  Ai'chiepis- 
copirl  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  at  Lambeth  Palace 
(Lond.  1812,  fol.): — Original  Sin,  Free-will,  Regenera- 
tion, Faith,  etc.,  as  Maintained  in  Certain  Declarations 
of  our  Reformers  (ibid.  1818,  8vo)  : — Vindication  of  our 
A  nthorized  Translation  and  Translators  of  the  Bible 
(ibid.  1819, 8vo)  : — Observations  on  the  Metrical  Versions 
of  the  Psalms  made  by  Slernhold,  Hopkins,  and  others 
(ibid.  1819,  8vo;  1822,"  8vo)  •.—Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  the  Right  Rev.  Brian  Walto?),  Bishop  of 
Chester  (ibid.  1821,  2  vols.  8vo): — Account  of  Greek 
MSS.,  Chiefly  Hiblical,  etc.  (ibid.  1823,  8vo) :"— .4  rch- 
buhop  Cranmer's  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, ivith  a  Vindication  of  the  A  nthor  against  Lingard, 
Milner,  and  Butler  (ibid.  1825,  8  vo) : — Of  Confession  and 
Absolution, and,  the  Secrecy  of  Confession  (ibid.  1828, 8  vo) : 
— Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  (ibid.  1831,  2  vols.  8vo)  : 
— 4  uthentic  A  crouni  of  our  A  nthorized  Translation  of  the 
Bible  and  if  the  Translators,  etc.  (2d  eil.  JNIalton,  1834, 
12mo ;  Lond.  1 835, 8vo).  See  Englith  Cyclop.  Hiog.  s.  v. ; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Todd,  Hugh,  a  learned  English  divine,  was  born 
at  Blencow.  Cumberland,  in  1()58.  He  became  a  cliarity 
scholar  of  Onsen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1072;  fellow  of 
University  College,  Dec.  23,  1G78;  A.M.  and  chaplain 
to  bishop  of  Carlisle,  July  2,  1679.  In  1685  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  four  canon  residentiaries  of  Carlisle, 
and  the  same  year  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Stanwdx, 
which  he  resigned  in  1688.     He  resigned  his  residen- 


tiaryship  in  1720,  and  die<l  in  1728,  being  vicar  of  Pen- 
rith and  rector  of  Arthuret.  He  published.  Description 
(f  Sweden  (1680,  fol.)  :—/.«/('  of  Phocion  (1684)  :—*>?•- 
mon  (1707,  4to) : — Sermon,  etc.  (1711,  4to).  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Todd,  Janies  Henthorne,  D.D.,  an  Irish  clergy- 
man, was  born  in  Dul>lin,  April  23,  1805;  gradnateil  at 
Trinity  Ci)llege,  and  became  a  fellow  there  in  1831.  He 
was  also  regius  professor  in,  and  librarian  of,  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin ;  treasurer  and  precentor  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral,  and  president  for  live  years  (the  usual 
term)  of  the  Poyal  Irish  Academy.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Irish  Archieological  Society.  His  death 
took  place  June  28,  1869.  He  published,  Historical 
Tablets  and  3fedallions,  etc.  (1828,  r.  4to) : — Discoiuses 
on  th»  Prophecies  relating  to  A  ntichrist  in  the  Writings 
of  Daniel  and  St.  Paul;  Donellen  Lecture  (Dubl.  1840, 
8vo ;  1842,  8vo)  : — Six  Discourses  on  the  Proj>hecies  re- 
lating to  Antichrist  in  the  A  poculypse  of  St.  John;  Don- 
ellen Lecture  (ibid.  1846,  8vo) : — Remarks  on  the  Roman 
Dogma  of  DfaUibiUty  (ibid.  1848,  8vo)  : — Historical 
Memoirs  of  the  Successors  of  St.  Patrick  and  A  rchbish- 
ops  of  Armagh  (ibid.  1861,2  vols,  8vo)  : — The  Walden- 
sian  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  etc.  (Lond.  and  Camb.  1865,  8vo).  See  Alli- 
bone, Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Todd,  John  (1),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  a 
graduate  of  Nassau  Hall  in  1749,  and  was  taken  on  trial 
by  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  May  7,  1750.  He 
was  licensed  Nov.  13,  and  went  to  Virginia.  A  call  was 
laid  before  the  Presbytery  May  22, 1751,  and  he  was  or- 
dained on  its  acceptance.  He  was  installed,  by  Han- 
over Presbytery,  pastor  of  Providence  Church  in  Louisa 
County,  Va.  Davies  delighted  in  him,  and  sjjeaks  of 
him  as  his  favorite  friend,  relying  on  his  judgment  in 
cases  of  importance.  Todd  wrote  to  Whitetield  in  175.5, 
giving  an  account  of  the  wonderful  work  of  CJod  in  his 
congregation.  Col.  Gordon  said,  after  hearing  him,  that 
he  "  never  heard  a  sermon,  but  one  from  ]\Ir.  Davies,  wit  h 
more  attention  and  delight."  He  obtained  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Gordon,  of  Stepney,  near  London,  scientific  ap- 
paratus and  valuable  books,  which  he  gave  to  aid  Tran- 
sylvania University  in  founding  a  school.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  pietv.  and  eminently  useful  in  edifving  the 
Church.     He  died  July  27, 1793!     (VV.  P.  S.)    " 

Todd,  John  (2\  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Kutland,  Vt.,  Oct.  9,  1800;  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1822,  spent  four  years  at  the  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  ordained  and  set- 
tled at  Groton  in  1827.  He  was  settled  over  the  Eil- 
wards  Church,  Northampton,  ]\Iass.,  in  1833;  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1836;  and 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  I'ittstield,  JIass.,  from 
1842  to  1872.  "  He  died  in  Pitlstield,  Aug.  24,  1873.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  Female 
Seminary,  and  for  several  years  president  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Young  Ladies'  Institute  of  Pittston.  His  degree 
of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Williams  College  in 
1845.  The  following  are  some  of  his  numerous  publica- 
tions: Lectures  to  Children  (Northampton,  1834,  16mo), 
with  translations  and  extended  circulation: — Sludent''s 
Manual  (ibid.  183,5,  12mo): — Iiulex  Rerum  (ibid.  1834, 
4to):  — Sabbath-school  Teacher  (ibid.  1836,  12mo):— 
Truth  Made  Simple  (ibid.  1839,  ISmo):— The  Young 
Man  (ibid.  1843,  ISmn):— Simple  Sketches  (Pittsfield, 
1843,  2  vols.  16mo): — Stories  on  the  Shorter  Catechism 
(Northampton,  18.50-51,  2  vols.  18mo)  : — The  Daughter 
at  School  (ibid.  1854, 12mo) : — Questions  on  the  Lives  of 
the  Patriarchs  (ibid.  1855, 18mo) : — Questions  on  the  Life 
of  .If OSes ;  Questions  on  the  Books  of.Ioshua  and  .fudges 
(ibi.l.  1853):— r/ie  Bible.  Companion  (Phila.  18mo):— 
Future  Punishment  (  N.  Y,  1863,  32mo): — Hints  and 
Thoughts  for  Christians  (ibid.  1867,  12mo): — Wonxnis 
Rights  (ibid.  1867,  18mo,  27  \\):—[fints  and  Thoughts 
for  Christians  (Lond.  1869,  r2mo):  —  Old-fashioned 
Lives  (1870).     See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
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Authors,  s.  v.;  John  Todd,  the  Story  of  his  Life,  etc. 
(N.  Y.  1876,  16mo). 

Todd,  Jonathan,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  ill  New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  '20,  1713,  ami  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  17o"2.  After  studying  tlieology 
a  lew  months,  he  commenced  preaching,  and  was  settled 
at  East  Guilford,  Conn.,  Oct.  24, 1733.  During  1750  and 
1751,  a  pestilence  prevailed  among  his  peo|)le,  taking 
otl"  many  of  his  substantial  friends  and  supporters.  He 
continued  his  labors  until  the  last  year  of  his  life,  which 
ended  Feb.  24,  1791.  IMr.  Todd  published  a  Sermon, 
Young  People  Warned  (1740) : — Election  Sermon  (1749)  : 
—  several  memorial  sermons  and  pamphlets.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Anier.  Pulpit,  i,  383. 

Todd,  Nathaniel,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Howley,  Kssex  Co.,  Mass.,  Jan.  27, 1780;  gradu- 
ated at  IJrown  University  in  September,  1800;  studied 
theology  privately;  was  licensed  by  Philadeljihia  Pres- 
bytery, Oct.  19,  1803;  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  180.5,  where  he 
labored  with  great  success  for  several  years.  He  was 
afterwards  teacher  and  pastor  at  Woodburj^,  N.  J.; 
thence  successively  princi|)al  of  an  academy  at  West- 
chester, Harrisburg,  Lebanon,  Mifflinburg,  and  Beaver, 
Pa.,  and  for  many  years  of  a  classical  school  in  Allegheny 
City,  Pa.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  teach- 
ing, and  died  July  8,  1807.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist, 
Almanac,  18t)8,  p.  152.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Todros,  ben-Joseph,  ha-Levi  Abulafia,  a  cele- 
brated Cabalist,  was  born  in  1234  at  Toledo,  and  died 
about  1305.  He  occupied  a  high  position  as  physician 
and  financier  in  the  court  of  Sancho  IV,  king  of  Castile, 
and  was  a  great  favorite  of  queen  Jlaria  de  Molina. 
When  this  roj'al  pair  met  Philip  IV,  the  Fair,  king  of 
France,  in  Bayonne  (1290),  he  formed  one  of  the  cor- 
tege; and  his  advocacy  of  his  theosophy  secured  for 
the  doctrines  of  the  Cabala  a  kindly  reception  from 
the  French  Jews.  His  writings  on  the  Cabala  are,  .4w 
Exposition  of  the  Tulmudic  flagadoth,  entitled  "i^IIX 
"llSzn  : — A  Commentary  on  Psalm  cxix : — A  Commen- 
tary on  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  he  propounds  the  ten- 
ets of  the  Cabala.  These  works,  however,  have  not  yet 
been  published.  See  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Jiiden,  vii,  204  sq. ; 
Steinschneider,  Catal.  Libr.  Hebr.  in  Bibl.  Bodl.  '2677- 
2680;  De'  liossi,  Dizionario  Storico,  p.  315  (Germ, 
transl.) ;  (Vinsburg.  The  Kabbalah,  p.  Ill;  Flirst,  Bibl. 
Jiid.Vn.A-lS.     (B.P.) 

Togar'mah  (Heb.  Togarm.ah',  tlj'nsipl  [briefly 
il''2'n;ri,  Gen.  x,  13],  of  uncertain  derivation;  Sept. 
Bopya^trt  v.  r.  Bipyafia,  etc.;  Vnlg.  Thogarma),  third 
named  of  the  three  sons  of  Gomer  (the  son  of  .Japheth), 
his  brothers  being  Ashkenaz  and  liiphath  ((ien.  x.  13; 
1  Chron.i,6).  B.C.  post  2513.  The  ilescendants  of  To- 
garmah  are  mentioned  among  the  merchants  who  traf- 
ficked with  Tyre,  the  house  of  Togarmah  being  said  to 
trade  "  in  its  fairs  with  horses,  and  horsemen,  and  mules" 
(Ezck.  xxvii,  14).  They  are  named  with  Persia,  Ethio- 
pia, and  Libya  as  folkiwers  of  Gog,  of  the  land  of  Ma- 
gog, the  chief  prince  of  Meshech  and  Tidjal,  or,  as  it  may 
be  rendered  (making  the  Hebrew  Bosh,  for  chief,  a  proper 
name,  as  it  is  in  the  Sept.  'Po'jq,  and  as  the  Jews  say  it 
ought  to  be  rendered),  the  prince  of  Rosh  or  Kuss,  Me- 
shech or  JNIoshk,  and  Tubal  or  Tobolsk  (xxxviii,  5,  6), 
supposed  by  some  to  mean  the  prince  or  power  of  Rus- 
sia, the  title  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  being  prince  or 
emperor  of  Russia.  jMoscow,  and  Tobolsk.  Togarmah 
is  said  to  be  of  the  north  quarters,  and  Gog  is  represent- 
ed as  a  guard  to  it,  possibly  professing  to  guard  it,  or 
offering  to  it  a  protectorate  (ver.  7).  The  Jews  say 
that  by  Togarmah,  or  the  house  of  Togarmah,  we  are 
to  understand  the  Turks,  Torgama,  therefore,  as  it  is 
given  in  the  Sept.  (and  in  some  Heb.  MSS.  n?35"nn), 
has  been  thought  by  many  to  mean  Turkoman,  or  the 
Turkoman  hordes  from  whom  the  Turks  have  sprung. 


Togarmah,  however,  as  a  geographical  term,  is  connect- 
ed with  Armenia,  and  the  subsequent  notices  of  the 
name  (xxvii,  14;  xxxviii,  6)  accord  with  this  view. 
Armenia  was,  according  to  Strabo  (xi,  13,  9,  529),  dis- 
tinguished by  the  production  of  good  horses  (comp, 
Xenoph.  .4?»(i.  iv,  5,  24;  Herod,  vii,  40).  The  coun- 
tries of  ailX  and  ''i'O  (Mti'vac),  and  also  b"n,  were 
contiguous  to  Togarmah  (Josephus,  .1 «/.  i,  1,  6).  The 
name  itself  may  possibly  have  reference  to  Armenia, 
for,  according  to  Grimm  {Gesch.  d.  deutsch.  Spr.  ii,  825), 
Togarmah  comes  from  the  Sanscrit  tok((,  '•  tribe,"  and 
A  rma~  Armenia,  which  he  further  connects  with  Her- 
mino  the  son  of  Mainius.  The  most  decisive  statement 
respecting  the  ethnographic  relation  of  the  Armenians 
in  ancient  literature  is  furnished  by  Herodotus,  who 
says  that  they  were  Phrygian  colonists,  that  they  were 
armed  in  the  Phrj'gian  fashion,  and  were  associated 
with  the  Phrygians  under  the  same  commander  (Herod, 
vii,  73).  The  remark  of  Eudoxus  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  'Ap- 
liti'ia)  that  the  Armenians  resemble  the  Phrygians  in 
many  respects  in  language  ( ry  (pwvij  7roXX«  (ppvyi- 
Zoi«yi)  tends  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  statement  of  Herodotus  as  im- 
plying more  than  a  common  origin  of  the  two  peoples; 
for,  looking  at  the  general  westward  progress  of  the 
Japhetic  races,  and  on  the  central  position  which  Ar- 
menia held  in  regard  to  their  movements,  we  should 
rather  infer  that  Phrygia  Avas  colonized  from  Armenia 
than  rice  versa.  The  Phrygians  were  indeed  reputed 
to  have  had  their  first  settlements  in  Europe,  and  thence 
to  have  crossed  into  Asia  (Herod,  vii,  73);  but  this  must 
be  regarded  as  simply  a  retrograde  movement  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  great  Phrygian  race  in  the  direction  of  their 
original  home.  Tlie  period  of  this  movement  is  fixed 
subsequently  to  the  Trojan  war  (Strabo,  xiv,  680), 
whereas  the  Phrygians  appear  as  an  important  race  in 
Asia  Minor  at  a  far  earlier  period  (id.  vii,  321 ;  Herod, 
vii,  8,  11).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were 
once  the  dominant  race  in  the  peninsula,  and  that  they 
spread  westward  from  the  confines  of  Armenia  to  the 
shores  of  the  zEga^an.  The  Phrj'gian  language  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  classed  with  the  Indo-European  fam- 
ily. The  resemblance  between  words  in  the  Phrygian 
and  Greek  tongues  was  noticed  by  the  (Greeks  them- 
selves (Plato,  Cratyl.  p.  410),  and  the  inscriptions  still 
existing  in  the  former  are  decidedly  Indo-European 
(  Rawlinson, //f/o(/.  i,  6(56  ).  Tlie  Armenian  language 
presents  many  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from 
other  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family;  but  these 
may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  physical  character 
of  the  country,  and  partly  by  the  large  amoimt  of  for- 
eign admixture  that  it  has  experienced.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  no  hesitation  is  felt  by  philologists  in 
placing  Armenian  among  tlie  Indo-Ein'opean  languages 
(Pott,  Etym,  Eorsch.  introd.  p.  32;  Diefenliach,  Grig. 
Europ.  p.  43).  With  regard  to  the  ancient  inscriptions 
at  Wan,  some  doubt  exists;  some  of  them,  but  apjiar- 
ently  not  the  most  ancient,  are  thought  to  bear  a  Tu- 
ranian character  (Layard,  Nin.  ami  Bab.  p.  402;  Raw- 
linson,  Herod.  \,  652);  but,  even  were  this  fully  estab- 
lished, it  fails  to  prove  the  Turanian  character  of  the 
population,  inasmuch  as  they  may  have  been  set  up  by 
foreign  conquerors.  The  Armenians  themselves  have 
associated  the  name  of  Togarmah  with  their  early  his- 
tory in  that  they  represent  the  founder  of  their  race, 
Haik,  as  a  son  of  Thorgom  (Moses  Choren.  i,  4,  9-11. — 
Smith.  See  Moses  Chorenensis,  Historic  A  rmen.  lib. 
iii,  Armen.  edidit,  Lat.  vert,  notisque  illustr.  W.  et  G. 
Whistonii  [Lond.  1736]);  Heeren, /*«(,  i,  1,305;  Mi- 
chaelis,  Spicilegium  Geog?-nphice,  i,  67  -78;  Klaproth, 
Tracels,  ii,  64.     See  Ahmenia. 

Toggenburg  "War,  the  name  given  to  an  outbreak 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  Toggenburg  (or 
Tockenbiirg),  a  district  of  the  canton  of  St.  Gall,  Switz- 
erland. The  dispute  between  the  Toggenburgers  and 
the  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  Leodegar  Biirgisser,  appeared  at 
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first  to  be  purely  political,  aiul  related  mainly  to  the 
labor  ill  road-lniililiiii;,  which  the  alibot  had  enforced 
upon  those  under  his  jurisdiction.  At  first  even  Catii- 
olic  localities,  such  as  Scliwyz,  look  jtart  with  the  'I'og- 
^enbur<;ers  aj^ainst  the  abbot,  without  reyani  to  eccle- 
siastical differences.  I5ut  the  confessional  differences 
soon  led  to  serious  disturbances.  In  tlie  lower  country, 
especially  in  llennau,  the  majority  were  Catholics. 
About  Easter,  in  1700,  they  closed  the  church  against 
the  evannelical  party,  and  the  result  was  a  scutHe,  in 
which  many  were  wounded.  Alarmed  at  this  treat- 
ment, the  Protestants  sou!;ht  shelter  in  the  nei^^hboring 
churches,  but,  encouraged  by  their  neighbors  of  Ober- 
glatt,  tliey  returned  in  a  week  to  llennau,  and  sought 
to  enter  the  church.  The  Catholic  priest  refused  them, 
but,  seeing  the  I'rotestants  assembled  in  large  nimibers 
in  the  churchyard,  counselled  submission.  But  the 
Protestant  minister  was  at  this  moment  felled  to  the 
earth  by  a  stone,  and  a  severe  struggle  ensued.  The 
priest  was  roughly  handled,  but  was  rescued  by  a  mem- 
i)er  of  the  council,  and  one  of  bis  followers  killed.  The 
Keformed  preacher,  a  native  of  Basle,  was  recalled,  and 
a  citizen  of  Zurich  substituted,  who  was  obliged  to  dis- 
guise himself  for  fear  of  the  Catholics.  The  Catholic 
priest,  after  an  absence  of  six  weeks,  was  restored  to  his 
parish,  under  the  protection  of  the  abbot.  The  differ- 
ent cantons  now  took  sides  with  the  contending  parties, 
and  party  feeling  ran  very  high.  Attempts  were  made, 
however,  at  mediation.  An  assembly  was  held  at  Ba- 
den, May  "29,  1709,  arbitrators  were  ai>p(iinted,  and  pro- 
ceedings begun  ;  but  all  in  vain.  In  the  Spring  of  1712 
the  war  broke  out.  It  began  in  Toggenburg.  The 
city  of  Wyl,  to  which  the  forces  Of  the  abbot  had  re- 
tired, was  captured;  the  commander,  Felber.  was  most 
shockingly  mangled  by  his  own  people,  and  his  corpse 
was  thrown  into  the  Sitter.  Naljholz.  at  the  head  of 
the  victors,  marched  to  St.  (iall,  and  seized  the  Thurgaii 
and  the  lihine  valley.  Meantime,  the  theatre  of  the 
war  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Reuss  and  the  Aar. 
A  murderous  conflict,  "  the  battle  of  the  bushes,"  gave 
the  Bernese  a  bloody  victory.  The  city  of  Baden  sur- 
rendereil  to  Zurich,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  its  Cath- 
olic worsliip,  but  did  not  dare  to  interfere  with  the  erec- 
tion of  a  IJeformed  Church  outside  of  the  walls  of  the 
city.  Through  the  interference  of  pope  Clement  IX, 
the  tire  of  war,  which  seemed  about  to  be  extinguished, 
was  again  stirred  ;  and  while  the  government  was  hesi- 
tating, the  Catholic  cantons  of  Schwyz,  Unterwalilen, 
and  Zug.  to  the  number  of  4000,  stormed  the  village  of 
Sins.  Bloody  battles  were  fought  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Zurich,  and  at  Bellenschantze.  In  Lucerne,  the 
government  was  compelled  by  an  uprising  of  the  peo])le 
to  enter  into  the  war.  The  Catholic  parties  to  the  war, 
about  12,()()0  strong,  assembled  at  ]\Iury.  The  Bernese 
were  encamped  at  Vilmergen,  and  the  great  battle  was 
fought  on  St..Iames's  Day,  .Jul v  25,  and  was  not  decided 
until  six  P.M.,  when  the  victory  of  the  lieformers  was 
complete.  The  peace,  which  was  concluded  in  August 
at  Aarau,  provided  religious  liberty  for  Toggenburg. 
See  Ilagenbach,  Hist,  of  the  Church  in  the  I8th  and  19//; 
Cent,  i,  34  sq. 

To'hu  (Heb.  To'chu,  finh,  loirfi/;  Sept.  Boot'  v.  r. 
OoKt;  Vulg.  Thohu),  sou  of  Zuph  and  father  of  Elihu 
among  the  ancestors  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i,  1);  probably 
the  same  elsewhere  called  Toau  (1  Chron,  vi,  34)  or 
Naiiath  (q.  V.)  (ver.  26). 

To'i  (Heb.  Toi',  i"n  in  Sam.,  but  in  Chron.  To'ii, 
Heb,  Tou',  !l"n,  both  meaning  errinij ;  Sept,  iioov  or 
Biuoi')  V.  r.  H«fi  and  Bmn;  Josephus,  B«(j/o(,-;  Yulg. 
Thoii),  the  king  of  Hamath  on  the  Orontes,  who,  after 
the  defeat  of  his  powerful  enemy  the  Syrian  king  Had- 
adezer  by  the  army  of  David,  sent  his  son  .loram,  or 
Iladoram,  to  congratulate  the  victor  and  do  him  homage 
with  presents  of  gold  and  silver  and  l)rass  (2  Sam.  viii, 
9,  10;  1  Chron.  xviii,  9,  10).  B.C.  103G.  "For  Had- 
adezer  had  wars  with  Toi."  and  Ewald  {Gcsch.  iii,  199_) 


conjectures  that  he  may  have  even  reduced  him  to  ft. 
state  of  vassalage.  Tiiere  was  probably  some  policy. in 
the  conduct  of  Toi,  and  his  object  may  have  been,  as 
.loseplnis  says  it  was  (Ant.  vii,  o,  4),  to  buy  oft'  the  con- 
(pieror  with  the  '-vessels  of  ancient  workmanship" 
[TKti'ii  D/t'  "px^'^'f  KarauKtvi'ic)  which  he  presented. 

Tokens  (tesginr;),  bits  of  lead  or  of  i)ewter,  or 
cards,  given  to  the  members  of  a  Church  in  full  com- 
munion, which  they  hand  to  the  elders  as  they  ap- 
proach the  Lord's  table.  The  object  is  to  keep  out 
those  who  are  not  known,  or  who  are  under  scandal,  or 
for  other  reasons  are  deemed  unworthy.    See  TtiSSKH.i^. 

To'la  (Heb.  Tola',  "Sin,  a  worm,  as  in  Exod.  xvi, 
20 ;  Sept.  BoiXa  v.  r.  OwXt,  etc. ;  Vulg.  Thola),  the  name 
of  two  Hebrews, 

1.  The  tirst-born  of  Issachar  (Gen.  xlvi.  13;  1  Chron. 
vi,  1).  B.C.  1850.  He  had  six  sons  (vii,  2),  who  be- 
came progenitors  of  families  known  collectively  as  the 
Tolaites  (Numb,  xxvi,  23),  and  these  iu  David's  time 
mustered  22,()00  valiant  soldiers  (1  Chron.  vii,  2). 

2.  Judge  of  Israel  after  Abimelech  (Judg.  x,  1,  2). 
He  is  described  in  that  passage  as  "the  son  of  Puah,, 
the  son  of  Dodo,  a  man  of  Issachar."  In  the  Sept.  and 
Yulg.  he  is  made  the  son  of  Abimelech's  imcle.  Dodo 
(nn)  being  considered  an  appellative.  But  tiideon, 
Abimelech's  father,  was  a  Manassite.  Tola  judged  Is- 
rael for  twentv-three  years  (B.C.  1319-r29())  at  Shamir 
in  Mount  Ephraim,  where  he  died  and  was  buried.  Jo" 
sephus  does  not  mention  him  {Ant.  v,  7,  (5);  but  (as 
Whiston  remarks)  inasmuch  as  the  total  of  the  year:^ 
there  agree,  his  name  seems  to  have  fallen  out  of  our 
collies.     See  Judge;. 

To'lad  (Heb.  Tolnd',  tVin,  birth;  Sept,  BioXdS 
V.  r.  BovXa£/())  o"6  of  the  towns  in  the  tribe  of  Simeoii 
in  David's  tirue  (1  Chron.  iv,  29) ;  probably  the  same 
elsewhere  (Josh,  xv,  30)  called  Ei.-tolau  (q.  v.), 

To'Ia'ite  (Heb,  TolaV,  "^r-l'IPl,  patronymic;  Sept. 
BoXai ;  Vulg,  Thola'ites),  the  general  name  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Tola  (q,  v,)  the  son  of  Issachar  (Numb, 
xxvi,  23), 

Toland,  John,  one  of  the  founders  of  modern  deism, 
was  born  Nov.  30,  l()(J9or  1 070.  in  the  most  northern  isth- 
mus of  Ireland.  His  Christian-name  was  Jamis  Junius, 
but  at  school  his  master  ordered  him  to  be  called  John, 
which  name  he  retained  ever  after.  From  the  school 
at  Kedcastle.  near  Londonderry,  he  went,  in  1G87,  to  the 
College  of  Glasgow,  anil  after  three  years'  stay  there 
visited  the  LTuiversity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
made  A.M.  in  June,  1G90.  He  afterwards  went  to  the 
University  of  Leyden,  where  he  was  generously  su])- 
ported  by  some  eminent  Dissenters  in  England.  After 
a  residence  there  of  two  years,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  went  to  Oxford,  which  place  he  left  in  1095.  and 
went  to  London,  whence  he  returned  to  Ireland  in  1C97. 
I>ut  so  strong  was  the  feeling  aroused  by  his  deistic  no- 
tions and  his  own  imprudent  conduct  that  he  soon  re- 
turned to  Loudon,  He  accomjianied  the  earl  of  Mac- 
clesfield to  Hanover  in  1701,  and  also  made  an  excur- 
sion to  Berlin,  at  which  latter  place  he  remained  for 
some  time,  and  then  returned  to  England,  In  the 
spring  of  1707  he  again  visited  (iermany,  Holland,  etc, 
reaching  England  in  1710.  He  died  at  Putney,  near 
London,  ^larch  11.  1722.  Of  his  many  treati.ses  we  no- 
tice, Chrixtianity  not  Afi/slfrioiis  (Loud.  1()96,  8vo), 
which  elicited  at  least  fifty-four  replies  :^.4  ?«  Apolo;/y 
for  Jfr.  Toland  (ibid.  1697): — Amyntor,  or  a  Defence 
of  Milton's  Life,  etc.  (1699.  8vo);  this  attack  upon  the 
canon  of  the  New  Test,  was  answered  by  Samuel  Clark, 
Jeremiah  Jones,  Stephen  Nye,  aiul  John  Kichardson  : — 
Soeinidirism  Trnly  iStoted  (1705): — DissertdlioiH'S  diice : 
Ailtisiil(r-iiioil  et  (lri(/inr:s  Jndaicw  (1709,  8vo)  : — \(IZU- 
rcni/s  (ibid.  1718,  8vo): — History  of  the  Druids  (Mon- 
trose, 1814,  8vo),  etc.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Dior/,  Diet,  s,  v. ;  Con- 
tenip.  7?er.  June,  1808. 
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Tol'banes  {Sept.  ToX^dftjcVulg.  Tolbanes),  a 
torriqit  Gra^cizeil  fbrm  (1  Esdr.  ix,  25)  for  the  name 
Tele.m  (_q.  V.)  of  the  Hebrew  text  (Ezra  x,  24), 

Toledo,  Councils  OF  (Concilium  Toletunum),  These 
councils,  of  which  there  were  twenty-four,  were  lield  in 
the  city  of  Toledo,  in  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
in  Spain.  Toledo  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric;  has 
a  cathedral,  founded  in  1258,  and  completed  in  1492;  a 
fdinidling  hospital,  founded  bj'  cardinal  Slendoza  in 
li!l4;  and  a  theological  seminary, 

I.  The  First  Council  of  Toledo  was  held  on  Sept,  1, 
400,  under  Patronus,  the  bishop.  The  reason  for  assem- 
bling this  council,  which  consisted  of  nineteen  bishops, 
was  the  troubles  and  disturbances  caused  by  the  heresy 
of  the  Priscillianists,  which  sprang  up  towards  the  close 
of  the  4th  century.  Nineteen  bishops,  from  all  tlie 
Spanish  provinces,  attended,  JMany  of  the  sect  of  the 
I'riscillianists  who  presented  themselves  were  received 
back  into  communion  with  the  Church  after  having 
abjured  their  errors.  In  this  council  the  bishop  of 
liome  is,  for  the  first  time,  spoken  of  simply  by  the 
title  of  '•  pope."     Twenty  canons  were  also  published, 

.  1.  Permits  to  admit  married  men  to  the  office  of  dea- 
con, provided  tliev  will  ol)serve  continence. 

•1.  Forbids  to  admit  to  any  higher  order  than  that  of 
piibdeacon  a  mau  who  has  publicly  done  penance,  and 
even  restricts  his  administration  of  that  office. 

4.  EiiMcts  that  a  subdeacon,  marrying  a  second  time, 
Fh;ill  be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  porter  or  reader,  and  shall 
not  be  permitied  to  read  the  Gospel  or  epistle;  should  he 
marry  a  third  time,  he  shall  be  separated  from  the  (Jhinch 
for  two  years,  and  then  be  admitted  to  lay  communion 
only. 

5."  Deprives  all  priests  and  clerks  who,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  any  church  in  town  or  country,  do  not  assist 
daily  at  mass. 

7.  Permits  clerks  whose  wives  do  not  lead  a  decorous 
life  to  bind  them  or  shut  them  up,  and  to  make  them 
fast ;  forbids  them  to  eat  with  them  until  they  have  done 
penance. 

12.  Forbids  a  clerk  to  leave  bis  own  bishop  in  order  to 
attach  himself  to  another, 

13.  Warns  those  who  attend  the  other  offices  of  the 
Church,  but  who  do  not  communicate,  that  they  must 
either  receive  the  holy  communion,  or  take  place  among 
the  penitents,  upon  pain  of  excommniiication. 

14.  Orders  that  any  one  who  shall  have  received  the 
holy  eiicharist  without  eating  it  shall  be  driven  from 
the  Church  as  guilty  of  sacrileL'e. 

IT.  Excommunicates  a  married  mau  keeping  a  concu- 
bine; but  permits  unmarried  men  to  do  so.  Allows  ei- 
ther a  wife  or  a  concubine. 

20.  Restricts  the  consecration  of  the  chrism  to  the  bish- 
ops ;  orders  all  priests  to  send  a  deaccui  or  subdeacon  to 
the  bishop  at  Easier,  in  order  to  receive  it  from  him. 

See  Mansi,  Concil.  ii,  1222, 

II.  The  Second  Council  of  Toledo  was  held  about  447, 
during  the  popedom  of  Leo  I,  against  the  Priscillian- 
ists.  Nineteen  bishops  attended,  who  condemne<l  the 
heresy  and  the  followers  of  Priscillian  in  a  formulary 
of  faith  directed  against  all  heretics,  to  which  eighteen 
atiathomas  arc  attached.  See  Mansi,  Concil.  iii,  14G5; 
Baronius,  ami.  447,  §  17,  etc. 

III.  The  Thiril  Council  of  Toledo  was  held  May  17, 
531  ;  Montanus,  bishop  of  Toledo,  presiding  over  seven 
other  bishops.     Five  canons  were  published. 

1.  Relates  to  the  treatment  of  children  offered  by  their 
parents  to  be  brought  up  for  holy  orders.  Others  relate 
to  the  continence  of  the  clergy,  the  preservation  of  church 
property,  etc. 

In  this  council  Toledo  is,  for  the  first  time,  spoken  of 
as  a  metropolitan  see.     See  Mansi,  Concil.  iv,  1734. 

IV.  The  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo  was  held  May  8, 
589;  Leander,  the  primate  of  Seville,  presiding  over 
seventy-two  bishops,  from  the  different  provinces  un- 
der the  rule  of  king  ReccarediLS,  who  attended  in  per- 
son. Eight  deputies  were  also  present.  The  main 
object  of  the  council  was  to  confirm  the  conversion  of 
the  Goths  who  had  abjured  Arianism,  and  who  here 
presented  a  confession  of  faith,  in  which  they  declared 
their  assent  to  the  first  four  oecumenical  councils,  and 
anathematized  the  principal  errors  of  the  Arian  party. 
Twenty -three  canons  were  published,  and  as  many 
anathemas  directed,  as  against  other  heresies  and  evils, 


so  against  those  who  deny  the  procession  of  the  Holv 
(ihost  from  the  Father  and  the  Soti,  and  those  who  re- 
fuse to  anathematize  the  Council  of  Ariininum. 

2.  Directs  that,  according  to  the  king's  writ,  the  Coii- 
staiilinopoliian  cieed  shall  be  stiiig  by  the  pet, pie  in  ev- 
ery church  in  the  kingdom  before  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
the  eucharistical  office. 

fi.  Relates  to  the  rule  of  continence  to  be  oh>.erved  hy 
heietical  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  wheu  reconciled 
to  the  Church,  as  well  as  l)y  all  clerks. 

7.  Orders  that  some  portion  of  Holy  Scfi[itiire  shall  he 
read  daily  at  the  tables  of  priests,  to  prevent  idle  conver- 
sation. 

11  and  12.  Relate  to  penitence.  Forbid  to  reconcile 
without  penance;  forbid  the  priest  to  admit  to  penance 
without  tirst  cultint;  off  the  hair  of  the  penitent,  if  a  man, 
or  changing  her  dress,  if  a  woman. 

14.  Forbids  Jews  to  have  Christian  women  for  wives  or 
concubines. 

19.  Leaves  it  to  the  bishop  to  fix  the  endowment  to  he 
given  to  a  newly  founded  church. 

22.  Forbids  to  say  anything  but  psalms  at  the  funerals 
of  the  religious. 

See  Mansi,  v,  997.     . 

V.  The  Fifth  Council  of  Toledo  was  held  May  17, 
597;  sixteen  bishops  attended;  two  canons  only  remain,: 
and  the  subscription  of  thirteen  bishops  only  appear. 

1.  Orders  that  priests  and  deacons  who  will  not  observe^ 
the  law  of  continence  shall  be  degraded,  shut  up  in  a 
cloister,  and  put  to  penance. 

2.  Forbids  the  bisho|i  to  api)ropriate  to  himself  the  rev- 
enues of  any  church  or  chnpel  in  his  diocese,  and  declares 
that  they  belong  to  the  ministering  priest. 

SeeMansi.  V,  1603. 

VI.  The  Sixth  Council  of  Toledo  was  held  in  610; 
Aurasius,  bishop  of  Toledo,  presiding  over  fifteen  bish- 
ops. The  primacy  of  the  see  of  Toledo  over  all  the 
churches  of  Carthagena  was  established,  and  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  an  edict  of  king  Gundemar.  See 
Mansi,  v,  1620. 

VII.  A  national  council  was  held  in  this  city  on  Dec. 
9,  633,  assembled  from  the  whole  of  Spain,  and  that 
part  of  Gaul  which  was  in  subjection  to  the  Goths;  Isi- 
dore of  Seville  presided,  sixty -six  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops being  present:  among  them  were  the  metropolitans 
of  Narbonne,  Merida,  Braga,  Toledo,  and  Tarragona. 
Seventy-five  canons  were  published. 

1.  C(nitains  a  profession  of  faith  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  and  the  incarnation. 

2.  Directs  that  the  same  order  of  |)rayer  and  of  psalmo- 
dy shall  be  observed  throughout  the  "kingdom,  and  the 
same  manner  of  celebrating  nniss. 

3.  Orders  that  a  national  council  shall  he  held  annually, 
if  possible;  otherwise  a  council  in  each  province. 

4.  Relates  to  the  proper  nn)de  of  holding  synods,  and 
is  of  some  length.  It  orders  that  on  the  tirst  day  of  the 
synod  the  church  shall  be  cleared  liefure  sunrise  and  all 
tiie  doors  shut  except  one;  that  the  bishops  shall  enter 
tirst  and  take  their  seats  in  a  circle,  according  to  the  date 
of  their  consecration;  then  the  priests;  after  them  the 
deacons,  who  are  ordered  to  stand  in  sisiht  of  the  bish- 
ops;  and,  last  of  all,  the  laity  and  notaries.  This  done, 
the  door  is  directed  to  he  shut,  and  silence  and  devotion 
enjoined  upon  all.  Then  the  archdeacon,  standing  uji, 
shall  bid  them  pray;  upon  which  all  shall  prostrate  them- 
selves upon  the  tloor,  atid,  after  private  i)iayer  mingled 
with  sobs  and  tears,  one  of  ilie  bishops  shall  rise  ii|)  and 
say  a  prayer,  to  which  all  shall  respond  Amen.  All  hav- 
ing risen  up  and  taken  their  places,  a  deacon  in  an  alb 
shall  read  the  canons  relatin<x  to  the  holding  of  councils, 
and  the  metropolitan  shall  invite  the  bishops  to  proceed 
to  business.  It  is  forbidden  to  proceed  to  another  mat- 
ter until  the  first  has  been  <lisposed  of  Any  cleik  or  lay- 
man desiring  to  appeal  to  the  council  is  enjoined  to  men- 
tion his  cause  to  the  metropolitan  archdeacon,  who  shall 
declare  it  to  the  council.  No  bishop  is  allowed  to  leave 
the  synod  before  the  others,  nor  shall  the  council  be  dis- 
solved until  eveiything  is  settled. 

f>.  Directs  that  metropolitans  shtill  consult  together  be- 
fore Epiphany  concerning  the  proper  time  for  celebrating 
Easter,  and  shall  signify  their  determination  to  their  sui'- 
fragans. 

6.  Approves  of  leaviiiir  the  question  about  single  and 
trine  immersion  open  ;  but  orders  single  immersion  to  he 
practiced  throu^ihout  Spain,  to  prevent  schism. 

7.  Orders  that  the  Passion  be  preached  on  Good-Fri- 
day, and  that  the  people,  in  an  iiudilile  voice,  ask  forgive- 
ness of  their  sins,  in  order  that,  being  thereby  purified 
from  sin,  they  may  worthily  celebrate  the  gieat  festival 
of  Easter,  and  partake  of  the  holy  eucharist  with  a  pure 
heart. 
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8.  Deprives  of  the  Eiister  comimiuioii  thnse  who  bi'enk 
their  fust  mi  Good-Friday  before  sunset,  exceplioii  bciug 
luade  in  favor  of  old  mid  sick  persons  and  cliildren. 

9.  IJelates  to  tlie  beuedictiou  of  the  candles,  etc.,  on 
Easter-eve. 

10.  Is  directed  against  an  abuse  then  prevalent  in  many 
churches  in  which"  tlie  Lord's  Prayer  was  said  on  Sundays 
only;  orders  all  clerks  to  say  it  daily  al  the  olHce,  either 
openly  or  privately. 

11.  Forbids  to  siny;  the  Hallehijah  during  Lent. 

12.  Orders  that  iniiiiediaiely  nl'ier  the  epistle  the  jjospel 
should  be  read,  which  should  be  followed  by  the  Lauds, 
which  in  some  churches  were  improperly  suug  after  the 
e|)isile. 

13.  Condemns  the  ojjinion  of  those  who  deemed  it  wrons 
to  sing  hymns  composed  by  men  in  honor  of  the  apostles 
and  niarlyrs  on  account  of  their  not  being  taken  out  of 
Holy  Scripture  nor  authorized  by  tradiiioii. 

14.  Orders  that  the  caulicle  Benedicite  Opera  Omnia  be 
pung  (Ml  Sundays  and  feast-days  at  mass  at  the  eutrauce 
of  the  chancel  [hi  ])iUj>ito]. 

l.'i.  Orders,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  that  at  the 
end  of  each  psalm  shall  be  sung  "(Jlory  and  honor  be  to 
the  Father,"  etc.,  and  not  merely  "(Jlory  be,"  etc. 

17.  Excommunicates  those  who  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  inspiration  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  jiIsd  those  who  re- 
fuse to  read  it  in  church  from  Easter  to  Pentecost. 

19.  Enumerates  the  cases  iu  which  persons  may  uot  be 
admitted  to  holy  orders. 

25.  Is  directed  against  ignorance  in  the  clergy;  re- 
quires them  to  be  acquainted  with  H<)ly  Scripture  and 
the  canons. 

26.  Orders  that  a  priest  when  api)ointed  to  any  parish 
Bhall  receive  a  copy  of  the  ritual  from  the  bishop,  and 
that  when  the  priests  attend  the  litanies  or  synods  they 
shall  give  account  to  the  l)i^hop  of  their  manner  of  cele- 
brating the  holy  office  and  administering  holy  baptism. 

33.  Forbids  the  bishop  to  take  for  his  own  share  more 
than  one  third  of  the  revenue  of  the  churches  within  liis 
diocese. 

34.  Enacts  that  thirty  years'  possession  shall  give  to  a 
bishop  lawful  right  over  a  Church  situated  in  the  diocese 
of  another  bishop  if  in  the  same  province. 

3'J.  Forbids  the  deacons  to  pretend  to  the  privileges  of 
the  priesthood  and  to  sit  in  the  tiist  places. 

40.  Forbids  thetn  to  wear  two  stoles,  which  it  declares 
to  be  uiitit  for  even  a  bishop  or  priest;  directs  them  to 
wear  the  stole  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  also  that  it  be 
clean,  and  not  worked  with  colors  or  with  gold. 

41.  Orders  all  clerks,  as  well  as  the  priests  and  deacons, 
to  shave  the  entire  crown  of  the  head  and  to  leave  but  u 
slight  rim  of  hair  in  the  form  of  a  circle. 

4»>.  Orders  that  a  clerk  found  plundering  a  tomb  be  de- 
posed from  every  ecclesiastical  rauk  and  ottice,  and  sub- 
jected to  three  years'  penance. 

51.  Forbids  bishops  to  ill-treat  monks,  but  grants  to 
them  the  exercise  of  their  canonical  authority  over  them, 
such  as  exhorting  them  to  observe  a  good  and  holy  life, 
instituting  abbots  and  other  officers,  correcting  those  who 
infringe  the  rules,  etc. 

r>>.  Enacts  that  monks  forsaking  the  monastic  state  in 
order  to  marry  and  settle  iu  the  world  shall  be  brought 
back  and  put  to  penance. 

57.  Forbids  to  compel  Jews  to  profess  Christianity; 
with  regard  to  the  compulsory  conversions  under  king 
Sisbenus,  it  allows  that  they  should  continue  to  be  con- 
sidered as  Christians  because  they  had  received  baptism, 
chrism,  and  the  holy  eucharist. 

The  following  nine  relate  to  the  Jews,  and  to  Christians 
who  had  apostatized  to  Judaism. 

The  ijjth  and  following  eight  relate  to  the  case  of  slaves. 

75.  Anathematizes  all  who  conspire  agaiust  regal  au- 
thority. " 

See  Mansi,  v,  1700. 

Vlir.  The  Eight  li  Council  of  Toledo  was  held  in  636, 
under  king  Chintila,  iMigonius,  bishop  of  Toledo,  pre- 
siding; twenty-two  bishops  in  all  were  present.  Nine 
canons  were  published,  of  whicli 

1.  Orders  public  litanies  every  year  for  three  days,  be- 
ginnnig  Dec.  14,  except  one  of  the  three  should  prove  to 
be  Sunday,  in  which  case  the  litany  days  were  to  be  ob- 
served m  the  week  following. 

All  the  others  relate  to  the  prince  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  his  powers,  etc.     See  Mansi,  v,  1735. 

IX.  This  council  was  held  Jan.  9,  638,  under  Silva, 
metropolitan  of  Narbonne,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  king  Chintila.  Fifty-two  Spanish  and  Gallic 
bishops  were  present,  either  in  person  or  by  deputy. 
Eighteen  canons  were  published. 

.S.  Enacts  that  for  the  future  no  king  should  ascend  the 
throne  without  m.iking  a  vow  to  defend  the  Catholic 
faith  and  to  rid  the  connirv  of  infidels;  pronounces  anath- 
ema airaiiisl  those  who  should  violate  this  oath. 

7.  Orders  that  persons  who,  after  having  been  admit- 


ted to  penance,  quit  that  state  and  resume  the  secular 
dress  shall  be  arrested  hy  the  bi^hop,  and  compelled  to 
perform  their  course  of  "peuance,  whether  they  will  or 
not,  in  some  monastery. 

Fleury  observes  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  we  find 
mention  of  this  compulsory  penance,  which  evinced  en- 
tire ignorance  of  the  sound  [iraclice  of  anti(iuity.  See 
Mansi,  v,  1740. 

X.  The  Tenth  Council  was  held  about  646,  under  king 
Chintasuinthus,  by  twenty-eight  bishops  present  and 
the  deputies  of  eleven  who  were  ab.sent.  Six  canons 
were  published. 

2.  Allows  the  bisho]),  or  any  other  priest  who  may  be 
present,  to  complete  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  mys- 
teries when  the  celelirating  priest  is  unable  to  proceed 
through  sickness;  excommunicates  those  who,  without 
such  cause,  leave  the  celebration  unfinished,  or  who  cel- 
ebrate after  having  partaken  of  the  slightest  particle  of 
food. 

See  Mansi,  v,  1863. 

XL  This  council  was  held  in  fi.'iS,  under  Oronfins  of 
Merida;  the  king,  Kesesiiintluis.  being  present,  and  fif- 
ty-two bishops,  with  the  deputies  of  ten  absent.  The 
prince  read  his  profession  of  faith,  in  which  he  acknowl- 
edged the  first  four  oecumenical  councils.  Twelve  cati- 
ons were  published. 

1.  Cimtains  a  definition  of  faith. 

2.  Condemns  all  oaths  and  vows  to  commit  evil  actions* 

3.  Condemns  all  persons  sinilty  of  simony. 

7.  Condemns  those  who  forsake  the  episcopal  or  sacer- 
dotiil  office  upon  pretext  of  having  been  admitted  to  such 
holy  office  unwillingly;  orders  those  who  so  return  into 
the  world  and  marry  to  be  shut  up  for  life  iu  a  monastery. 

S.  Forbids  to  ordain  ignorant  clerks. 

9.  Excludes  from  the  Easter  communion  and  from  the 
privilege  of  eating  meat  for  twelve  months  those  who 
break  the  Lent  fast. 

12.  Coniirms  the  canons  of  a  former  council  concerning 
the  Jews. 

Besides  the  bishops  and  deputies  present,  we  find  among 
the  signatures  those  of  ten  abbots,  the  arch  priest  of  To- 
ledo, and  sixteen  counts.  After  the  subscriptions  there 
is  a  synodal  decree  concerning  the  disposition  of  the 
king's  iiroperty.  and  an  edict  of  the  king  confirming  it. 
See  INIansi,  vi.  394. 

XII.  The  Twelfth  Council  of  Toledo  was  held  Nov.  2, 
655,  Eugenius,  the  archbishop,  presiding;  sixteen  bish- 
ops attended,  and  seventeen  canons  were  published, 
most  of  which  tend  to  rejjress  the  abuses  committed  by 
bishops  in  the  administration  of  Church  property. 

11.  Forbids  to  confer  orders  upon  the  slaves  of  the 
Chiuch  except  they  have  been  first  set  free  by  the  bishop. 

IS.  Orders  that  newly  baptized  Jews  shall  show  them- 
selves in  the  assemblies  of  the  Christians  on  all  Jewish 
festivals. 

See  iMansi,  vi,  451. 

XIII.  Held  Dec.  1,656,  under  Reccasuinthns;  twen- 
ty bishops  were  present,  among  whom  were  Eugenius, 
the  metropolitan  of  Toledo;  Fngitiviis,  the  metropolitan 
of  Seville ;  and  St.  Fnictuosus,  the  metropolitan  of  Bra- 
ga;  five  bishops  who  were  absent  sent  deputies.  Seven 
canons  were  published. 

1.  Oiders  that  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation  shall  in 
fntiire  be  kept  on  Dec.  IS,  because  that,  falliiii;  in  Lent,  it 
interfered  with  the  fast,  and  often  with  the  celebration  of 
Good-Friday. 

3.  Forbids  bishops  to  present  churches  to  their  relations 
and  friends  for  the  sake  of  the  revenue  to  be  derived. 

C.  Directs  that  children  devoted  by  their  parents  to  the 
tonsure  shall  be  compelled  to  lead  the  life  of  the  relig- 
ions; does  not  allow  parents  so  to  devote  their  children 
after  they  have  attained  ten  years  of  age  without  their 
own  consent. 

7.  Forbids  to  sell  Christians  to  Jews. 

See  IMansi,  vi,  459. 

XIV.  Held  Nov.  7,  675,  under  king  Wamba ;  seven- 
teen bishops  (among  whom  was  Qiiiritius  of  Toledo),  the 
deputies  of  two  others,  and  six  abbots  were  present.  In 
this  council  the  division  of  the  country  into  dioceses  was 
made,  and  sixteen  canons  of  discipline  were  published. 

3.  Orders  all  the  bishops  of  the  province  to  conform  to 
the  Older  and  ritual  in  use  in  the  metropolitan  Church. 

4.  Forbids  to  suffer  priests  who  are  at  variance  to  ap- 
proach the  altar  or  to  receive  their  oflerings. 
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■  6.  t)epiives  ecclesiiistics  who  take  part  in  the  jiulgmeut 
of  c:ii)itMl  Ciisef. 

5.  tliuicts  penalties  to  l)e  enfoi'ced  apiiiist  priests  who 
(leinaiid  a  fee  for  cliristeiiiiig  or  for  the  cliristn  ;  orders 
bisliops  to  piuiisli  such  oft'eiiders  under  pain  of  suspension. 

13.  Forl)ids  persons  possessed  wirli  a  devil  to  serve  at 
tlie  altar  or  to  ai)proach  it. 

14.  Orders  that  mass  shall  never  he  celebrated  by  one 
priest  only,  lest  he  should  be  cakeu  ill  and  the  mass  left 
liufinished. 

See  INIansi,  vi,  539. 

XY.  Held  Jan.  9,  681,  under  king  Ervigins.  Julian 
of  Toletio  presided  at  the  head  of  tliirty-fonr  bishops, 
among  whom  were  the  metropolitans  of  Seville,  13raga, 
and  Merida.     Thirteen  canons  were  published. 

I.  Approves  of  the  resijrnation  of  king  Wamba,  who 
had  assumed  the  religious  hal)it. 

4.  Declares  to  be  nidi  and  void  the  consecration  of  a 
bishop  for  a  little  town  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  To- 
ledo made  by  the  bishop  of  Merida  against  his  own  will 
and  against  the  canons  at  the  command  of  Wamba;  and 
generally  forbids  to  consecrate  a  bishop  to  a  place  which 
has  not  "hitherto  had  a  bishop. 

6.  Enacts  that,  in  order  to  prevent  any  further  delay  in 
filling  up  the  vacant  bi.-hoijrics,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
bishop  of  Toledo  to  consecrate  those  persons  whom  the 
king  shall  choose,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  the 
rights  of  the  province. 

10.  Confirms,  with  the  king's  consent,  the  privilege  of 
asylum  to  those  who  take  refuge  in  a  church,  or  anywhere 
within  thirty  paces  of  it. 

II.  Orders  the  abolition  of  every  remnant  of  idolatry. 

See  Mansi,  vi,  V12\. 

XVI.  Held  in  November,  683,  under  king  Ervigiiis, 
■who  was  present;  forty -eight  bishops,  four  of  whom 
were  metropolitans,  attended,  Julian  of  Toledo  presid- 
ing. Twelve  canons  were  published,  the  Nicene  Creed 
having  been  tirst  read,  which  from  this  time  was  sung 
in  all  churches  in  Spain, 

The  fifth  is  the  extraordinary  canon  which  absolutely 
forbids  the  widows  of  kings  to  remarry,  even  with  princes. 

From  tlie  tenth  it  appears  not  to  have  been  uncommon 
at  this  period  for  persons  (even  bishojjs),  in  time  of  dan- 
gerous illuess,  to  submit  to  be  put  to  public  penance  with- 
out conlessing,  or  their  conscience  accusing  them  of,  any 
particular  sin,  but  for  greater  security. 

See  Mansi,  vi,  1253. 

XVH.  This  council  was  held  at  the  request  of  pope 
Leo  H,  under  king  Ervigius,  in  G84,  to  receive  and  aj)- 
prove  the  Sixth  tEcumenical  Council  held  at  Constanti- 
nople against  the  Monothelites;  seventeen  bisliops,  ten 
deputies,  and  six  abbots  attended.  In  the  answer  of 
the  bishops  to  Leo  they  make  no  mention  of  the  fifth 
cpcumenical  council,  saying,  in  canon  7,  that  they  de- 
cree that  this  council  (the  Seventh  tEcumenical)  shall 
rank  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  honor,  place,  and 
order.     See  Mansi,  vi,  1278. 

XVIII,  Held  May  11,688,  under  king  Egica,  Julian 
of  Toledo  presiding  over  sixty  bishops,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain certain  expressions  made  use  of  in  a  confession 
of  faith  drawn  up  by  the  Spanish  bishops  some  years 
before  which  had  given  offence  to  pope  Hencdict  II. 
These  expressions  related  to  the  two  wills  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  and  it  was  decreed  to  be  not  contrar}'  to 
Christian  truth  to  maintain  that  in  God  the  will  pro- 
ceeds from  the  will — '•yoluntatem  ex  voluntate  proce- 
dere."     See  IMansi,  vi,  1294. 

XIX.  This  council  was  held  May  2,  G93 ;  composed 
of  fifty-nine  bishops,  five  abbots,  and  the  deputies  of 
three  bishops  absent;  there  were  also  present  the  king, 
Egica,  and  sixteen  lords.  In  this  council  the  decision 
of  the  previous  council  concerning  the  procession  of  the 
will  from  the  will,  and  of  the  essence  from  the  essence, 
in  God  was  further  explained.  Twelve  or  thirteen  can- 
ons were  published. 

6.  Relates  to  the  conduct  of  some  priests,  who,  instead 
of  using  bread  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  holy  euchn- 
rist,  contented  themselves  with  ofl'ering  on  the  holy  table 
common  bread  cut  into  a  round  form.  The  canon  orders 
that  the  bread  used  at  the  altar  shall  be  mnde  expressly 
for  that  purpose. 

9.  Excomminiicated  for  life  and  deposed  Sishertus  of 
Toledo,  e<mvicted  of  conspiring  against  the  persou  of 
king  Egica  and  his  family. 

See  Mansi,  vi,  1327, 


XX.  This  council  was  held  Nov.  9,  694,  The  sub- 
scriptions of  the  bishops  present  are  lost.  Eight  can- 
ons were  published. 

1.  Directs  that,  during  the  three  days  i)receding  the 
opening  of  any  council,  atid  dining  which  a  strict  fast 
ought  io  be  observed,  nothing  shaTl  be  discussed  whicll 
does  not  refer  to  matters  of  faith,  morals,  and  ecclesias- 
tical discipline. 

3.  Orders  that  bishops,  following  the  examiile  of  our 
Lord,  shall  observe  the  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of 
the  iioor  on  Holy  Thursday. 

5.  Condemns  to  excomhiunication  and  perpetual  im- 
prisonment priests  who,  from  a  vile  and  wicked  supersti- 
tion, shall  say  the  oflice  of  the  mass  for  the  dead  for  the 
living,  in  order  by  so  doing  to  cause  their  death. 

See  Mansi,  vi,  1361, 

XXI.  This  council  was  held  Nov.  21,  1324,  by  John, 
archbishop  of  Toledo.  Eight  canons  were  published, 
in  the  preface  to  which  it  is  ordered  that  they  shall 
be  observed  together  with  those  which  the  legate  Will- 
iam de  (iondi,  bishop  of  Sabiiio,  had  made  in  the  Council 
of  Valladolid  (1322).  These  canons,  among  other  things, 
order  bishops  to  attend  the  synods,  and  relate  to  the  con- 
duct and  dress  of  clerks;  forbid  priests  to  demand  any- 
thing for  masses  said  by  them,  but  allow  them  to  receive 
voluntary  offerings;  forbid  to  say  more  than  one  mass 
in  a  day,  except  on  Christmas-day,    See  Mansi,  xi,  1712, 

XXII.  This  was  held  in  1339  by  ^gidius,  archbish- 
op of  Toledo,  six  bishops  being  present.  Five  canons 
were  published, 

2.  Forbids  to  ordain  any  illiterate  person. 

3.  Provides  that  in  cathedral  or  collegiate  churches 
some  shall  be  compelled  to  study  theology,  the  canon  law, 
and  the  liberal  arts. 

5.  Orders  all  rectors  to  keep  a  list  of  such  of  their  pa- 
rishioners as  are  of  age,  in  order  to  efiect  the  observation 
of  the  cauim  "omiiis  utriusque  sexus." 

See  Mansi,  xi,  1869. 

XXIII.  (Also  called  Council  of  Arenda.)  Held 
Dec.  5, 1473,  in  the  borough  of  Arenda,  by  Alphonso  de 
Carille,  archbishop  of  Toledo.  This  council  was  numer- 
ously attended,  and  twenty-nine  canons  were  published. 

1.  Orders  that  provincial  councils  shall  be  held  bienni- 
ally and  diocesan  synods  annually. 

2.  Orders  curates  to  instruct  their  flocks  in  the  princi- 
pal articles  of  belief 

3.  Forbids  to  promote  to  holy  orders  persons  ignorant 
of  Latin. 

4.  Forbids  to  receive  a  clerk  from  another  diocese  with- 
out letters  from  his  bishop. 

5  and  G.  Relate  to  the  diess  of  bishops  and  clerks  ;  for- 
bid them  to  wear  garments  made  of  red  ajid  green  silk, 
short  garments,  and  white  shoes,  etc. 

7.  Relates  to  the  proper  observance  of  Sundays  and  fes- 
tivals. 

5.  Forbids  ecclesiastics  to  wear  mourning. 

9.  Orders  the  punishment  of  incontinent  clerks. 

10.  Forbids  to  admit  to  parochial  churches  or  prebends 
persons  ignoiant  of  J,atiii.  unless,  for  good  cause,  the 
bishoji  shall  think  fit  to  dispense  with  it. 

11.  Infiicts  a  jjecuniary  fine  upon  ecclesiastics  who  play 
with  dice. 

12.  Orders  that  all  priests  shall  celebrate  mass  four 
times  in  the  year  at  the  least,  and  bishops  tlnee  times. 

13.  Forbids  all  pleaching  without  the  bishop's  license. 

14.  Enacts  penallies  to  be  enforced  against  cleiks  in 
the  minor  orders  who  do  not  wear  the  clerical  habit  and 
observe  the  tonsuie. 

15.  Forbids  ecclesiastics  to  furnish  soldiers  to  any  tem- 
l)oral  lord  except  the  king,  or  to  accept  of  lands  npuu 
condition  of  so  doin^.  ' 

16.  Forbids  the  celebration  of  marriages  at  uncanonical 
times. 

IT.  Excommunicates  those  who  are  married  clandes- 
tinely without  five  witnesses,  and  suspends  for  three 
months  the  i)riest  who  shall  ofiiciate. 

18.  Excommunicates  those  who  buy  or  sell  the  proper- 
ty of  a  vacant  benefice. 

19.  Forbids  the  custom  of  performing,  at  certain  times, 
pjiectacles,  etc.,  and  singing  songs,  and  uttering  profane 
discourses  in  churches. 

20.  Directs  that  jiersons  dying  of  wounds  received  in 
duels  sliall  not  be  allowed  Christian  Ijtirial,  even  though 
they  may  have  received  the  sacrament  of  penance  before 
deatli. 

21.  Excommunicates  those  who  hinder  the  clergy  from 
receivini;  tithe  and  enjoying  their  privileges,  etc. 

23.  Orders  that  sentences  of  excommunication  pro- 
nounced in  any  one  diocese  shall  be  observed  in  all  others. 

24.  Puts  under  an  interdict  the  place  from  which  any 
clerk  has  been  forciblj  expelled. 
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25.  Forbids  auy  sort  of  fee  ou  account  of  DidiniUion. 
•-'7.  Giants  to  the  bisbop  the  powtfr  of  al)solviiig  from 
evnmliil  censures. 

"2>.  Piovides  for  the  publication  of  these  cauous  iu  dio- 
cesan synods  and  in  caihedial  churches. 

See  !Mansi,  xiii,  1448. 

XXIV.  Held  Sept.  8,  1565.  Christopher  de  Sando- 
val, bishop  of  Cordova,  was  called  upon  to  preside  on 
account  of  bus  beiaig  the  oldest  bi.shop  of  the  province. 
The  bishojis  of  Si'?ueni,'a,  Se-^ovia,  I'alencia,  Cuen(;a,  and 
( (.-.nia  attended,  with  the  abbot  of  .Vlcaia  el  Keal.  Tiiree 
se.->ions  were  held;  in  the  lirst  ibe  decree  of  Trent  re- 
lating tt>-the  celebration  of  provincial  synods  was  read; 
also  a  profi'ssion  of  faith  which  was  signed  by  all  pres- 
ent. Ill  the  second  session  tiiirty-one  articles  of  ref- 
ormation were  luiblislMjd  relating  to  bishops,  curates, 
officials,  proctors,  residence,.and  divine  service.  In  the 
third  session,  held  Marcii  25,  twenty-eight  articles  were 
drawn  ap,  ;uid  the  decrees  of  Trent  relating  to  residence 
were  read.  Bisiiops  were  ilirected  not  to  admit  to  the 
tonsure  those  who  had  no  benetices  immediately  in 
view.  Hules  were  laid  down  to  guide  curates  in  preach- 
ing and  instructing  their  people,  etc.  See  Maiisi,  xv, 
751. — Laiidon,  AJaiuuil  of  CouitciU,  s.  v. 

Toledo  (French  Tolct),  Francisco  de,  a  Spanish 
cardinal,  was  born  at  Cordova,  Nov.  10,  loo-i.  Mis  edu- 
cation was  gained  at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  and, 
after  receiving  his  degree,  he  taught  |)hilosopby  in  the 
same  institution.  In  1558  he  joinetl  the  .Jesuits,  and 
was  sent  to  Home  to  teach  theology.  Pius  V,  admiring 
his  eliKiuencc,  secnreil  bis  services  as  preacher  in  ordi- 
iiarv,  and  Toledo  held  the  position  under  four  succeed- 
ing popes.  At  the  same  lime  he  was  councillor  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  was  employed  in  many  ecclesiastical 
eniDassies.  Among  others,  be  went  to  Germany  to  urge 
a  league  with  I'ohind  against  the  Turks.  Clement  VIII 
gave  him  tiio  cardinal's  hat  in  1593.  T(dedo  died  at 
Home,  Sept.  14,  15'JO.  His  works  are  chieHy  commen- 
taries: la  Joaimvi  Enanr/eUu/n  (Rome,  1588)  : — In  XII 
Capita  lioang.  secunda  Lucum  (Venice,  IGOl,  fol.) : — In 
Kpislolain  Panli  ad  Bomaiws  (Rome,  1(J02,  4to)  : — Snm- 
iiui  Casiiiim  Conscimtue  (ibid.  lt>02;  Lyons,  1630,  4to). 
See  Antonio,  I3ihl.  /lisp.  Nova ;  De  Thou,  Hist,  sui 
Temp. — Hoefer,  A'y«('.  Biog.  (Jenerule,  s.  v. 

Toledo,  Roderigo  de,  an  eminent  Spanish  eccle- 
siastic, was  born  at  IJada,  in  Navarre,  about  1170.  He 
was  sent  to  I'aris  to  complete  his  education,  and  on  Jiis 
return  hc>  attaciie<l  himself  to  Sancho  V,  king  of  Na- 
varre, by  whom  he  was  employed  to  negotiate  a  peace 
with  Alfonso  VIII  of  Castile.  Procuring  the  favor  of 
Alfonso,  he  was  appointed  by  him  bish(>|)  of  Siguenza, 
and  was  afterwards  made  archbishop  of  Toledo.  He 
showed  great  zeal  in  the  freipient  wars  with  the  Moors, 
often  directing  in  perso-n  inroads  uiK)n  the  iMohammedan 
territory.  Nor  did  he  have  any  less  zeal  for  learning; 
he  persuaded  Alfonso  to  fouiul  the  University  of  Palen- 
cia.  At  the  Fourth  Lat.eran  Council  he  not  only  ha- 
rangued the  fathers  in  elegant  Latin,  but  gained  over 
the  secular  nobles  and  ambassadors  by  conversing  with 
each  of  them  in  his  mother  tongue.  He  died  in  France 
in  1247,  after  attending  the  Council  of  Lyons  convoked 
by  Innocent  IV.  He  wrote  several  historical  works, 
most  of  which  are  still  unedited..  His  Renun  in  hispa- 
ni(i  Gcsturuin  Chrouicun  ((iranada,  1545)  is  an  invalu- 
able production.  It  was  subse(piently  published  in  a  col- 
lection entitled  lUspimia  I  Uiist  nit  a, hy  Andreas  Schott 
(Frankf.  ir>03-8>  4  v(4s.  fol.).  He  also,  wrote,  IlistoHa 
A  riihinn,  published  in  vol.  ii  of  Andreas  .Schott's  collec- 
tion (1603);  and  subsecpiently  (1625)  by  Krpennius,  as 
an  appendi.K  to  his  llisloriu  Sdracenicd  of  Georgiiis  Kl- 
macin.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Ostrogoths,  of  the 
Huns,  Vandals,  Sucvi,  .Mans,  and  SiUngi,  published  by 
R.  Bell,  in  the  colleciion  entitled  Renim  lliitpauicarum 
Scriptores  Aliquot  (Frankf.  1579,  3  vols,  fol.) : — also  Bre- 
viariitm  Ecdesire  Cdl/iolicce,  and  others  still  unedited, — 
Eiifj.  Ci/rliip.  Hid;/,  s.  v. 

Toledoth  Jeshu  (ITT;'  ninVn,  i.  e.  History  of 


Jesus).  Under  this  title  a  Jewish  apocryphal  work,  or 
rather  libel,  is  extant,  purporting  to  give  the  history  of 
Jesus.  It  tirsl  became  known  to  Christians  in  the  loth 
centurj';  but  who  was  the  author  of  the  Tolfduth  Jeshu 
is  not  known.  In  reality,  we  have  two  such  books,  each 
called  Toledoth  Jeshu,  not  recensions  of  an  earlier  text, 
but  indei)eiident  collections  of  the  stories  circidating 
among  the  Jews  relative  to  the  life  of  Christ.  The 
name  of  Jesus,  which  in  Hebrew  \a  Joshua  or  Jehoshua, 
is  in  both  contracted  into  Jeshu  by  the  dropping  of  an 
Ain,  V,r^  for  "IT'^.  Elias  in  Tishbi,  s.  v.  "Jeshu,"  says,- 
"  Because  the  Jews  will  not  acknowledge  him  to  be  the 
Saviour,  they  do  not  call  him  Jeshua,  but  reject  the 
Ain  and  call  him  Jeshu."  Itabbi  Abraham  Perizol,  or 
Farrissol,  in  his  book  Mcir/fjen  Abraham,  c.  59,  says, 
"  His  name  was  Jeshua,  but  as  rabbi  Moses  Maimonides 
has  written  it,  and  as  we  tind  it  throughout  the  Talmud, 
it  is  written  Jeshu.  They  have  carefully  left  out  the 
Ain  because  he  was  not  able  to  save  himself."  By  omit- 
ting the  A  in,  the  Cabalists  gave  a  signification  to  the 
name.  In  its  curtailed  form  it  is  composed  of  the  let- 
ters Jod,  Shin,  Vav,  which  are  taken  to  stand  for  IT^^ 
131~271  TC«,  i.  e.  "his  name  and  remembrance  shaU 
be  extinguished."  Ihis  is  the  reason  given  in  the 
Toledoth  Jeshu. 

The  Toledoth  Jeshu  was  known  to  Luther,  who  con- 
densed it  in  his  Schem  llainphoras  (see  his  Werke 
[Hemberg,  1566],  v,  509-535),  as  the  following  passage 
(p.  515)  will  show:  "The  proud  evil  spirit  carries  on  all 
sorts  of  mockery  in  this  book.  First  he  mocks  God,  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
as  you  may  see  for  yourself,  if  you  believe  as  a  Christian 
that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  (iod.  Next  he  mocks  us,  all 
Christendom,  in  that  we  believe  in  such  a  Son  of  God. 
Thirdly,  he  mocks  his  own  fellow-Jews,  telling  them 
such  disgraceful,  foolish,  senseless  affairs,  as  of  brazen 
dogs  and  cabbage-stalks  and  such  like,  enough  to  make 
all  dogs  bark  themselves  to  death,  if  they  could  under- 
stand it,  at  such  a  pack  of  idiotic,  blustering,  raging,  non- 
sensical fools.  Is  not  that  a  masterpiece  of  mockery 
which  can  thus  work  all  three  at  once?  The  fourth 
mockery  is  this,  that  whoever  wrote  it  has  made  a  fo(d 
of  himself,  as  we,  thank  God,  may  see  any  day."  Vol- 
taire also  knew  the  work ;  for  in  his  Lettres  sur  les  Juifs 
((Euvres,  i,  69,  p.  36)  he  says,  "L2  Toledos  Jeschu  est  le 
plus  ancien  ecrit  Juif  qui  nous  ait  ete  transmis  contre 
notre  religion.  C'est  une  vie  de  Jesus- Christ,  toute 
contraire  a  nos  Saints  Evangiles :  elle  parait  etre  dii 
premier  siecle,  et  meme  ecrite  avant  les  evangiles." 
He  evidently  seems  to  identify  this  work  with  the  one 
mentioned  by  Justin  Martyr  in  his  colKxpiy  witli  Try- 
phon,  xvii,  108.  Of  the  two  widely  differing  recen- 
sions of  this  book  of  unknown  authorship,  the  lirst 
edition  was  published  by  Wagenseil,  in  his  Tela  Iipiea 
Satame,  etc.  (Altdorf,  1681) ;  the  second  by  Huldrich,  at 
Le^'den,  in  170.5,  under  the  title  Historia  Jeschum  Naza- 
1-eni,  a  JudfEis  Blaspheme  Corrupta.  Neither  can  boast 
of  an  anti(iuity  greater  than,  at  the  outside,  the  12th 
century.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  with  certainty,  which  is 
the  earlier  of  the  two.  Probably  both  came  into  use 
about  the  same  time;  the  second  certainly  in  Germany, 
for  it  speaks  of  Worms  in  the  (ierman  empire.  Accord- 
ing to  the  first,  Jesus  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  world 
4671  =B.C.  910,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  JamiiBus 
(B.C.  106-79)!  According  to  the  second,  he  was  born 
in  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Proselyte,  i.  e.  B.C.  70-4.  A 
comparison  of  both  shows  so  many  gross  anachronisms 
as  to  prove  that  they  were  drawn  up  at  a  very  late  date, 
and  by  Jews  singularly  ignorant  of  the  chronology  of 
their  history.  As  to  the  contents,  its  blasphemies  are 
too  gross  and  grotesque  to  need  further  notice.  Being 
a  late  and  detestable  compilation,  put  together  out  of 
fragmentary  Talmudic  legends,  all  respectable  Jews 
themselves  have  regarded  it  as  utterly  contemptible. 

Besides  the  editions  of  Wagenseil  and  Hiddrich,  see 
Clemens,  Die  geheimgekaltenen  oder  sogtnannten  apukrij' 
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phiscken  Evanffelien  ( Stuttg.  1850),  pt.  v ;  Aim,  Die 
Urthnle  heidnischer  inid  Jiiducher  Sckriftsteller  der  tier 
ersttn  christlicheiiJahrhunderte  iiber  Jfsus  und die  eisfen 
Chrigtm  (Leips.  18G4),  p.  137  sq. ;  Baring-Gould,  The 
Lost  and  Hostile  (Juspels  (Loud.  1874),  p.  (J7  sti. ;  De' 
liossi,  Dizivnariu  Storico  (Germ,  traiisl.),  p.  olG  sq.  See 
Jesus  Chkist.     (15. 1'.) 

Toleration  is  tlie  allowance  given  to  that  which 
is  not  a|)proved.  Tlie  Church,  as  the  depository  and 
dispenser  of  religious  truth,  cannot  bring  within  tlie 
range  of  its  theory  the  allowance  of  that  which  it  holds 
to  be  an  error.  The  Church  of  England  h<ilds  (Art.  vi) 
that  it  is  not  required  of  any  man  that  anything  should 
be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  faith,  or  be  thought  req- 
uisite or  necessary  to  salvation,  which  is  not  read  in 
Holy  Scri|)ture  or  may  not  be  proved  thereby.  But  if 
any  man  profess  what  is  clearly  contrary  to  that  which 
the  Church  has  laid  down  as  an  article  of  the  faith, 
then,  in  the  Churcii's  view,  he  professes  what  is  con- 
trary to  the  Scripture,  and  there  can  be  no  warrant  for 
allowing  that  which  is  contrary  to  Scripture.  The 
Church,  however,  while  refusing  any  allowance  to  error, 
may  refrain  from  denunciation  and  persecution  of  those 
w.io  profess  and  maintain  erroneous  doctrines. — Hook, 
(Jliurch  Bict.s.v.     See  Pkiisecution. 

TOLEIJATION,  Acts  of.  Previous  to  1868  the 
statute  law  of  (ireat  Britain  (see  35  Eliz.  and  2'2  Car.  H) 
forbade  the  public  exercise  of  any  other  religion  than  that 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Toleration  Act  (I  Will, 
and  ]Mary,  c.  IH)  Ireesfrom  the  penalty  of  nonconformity 
those  who  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
and  whf>  subscribe  the  declaration  against  pojiery  of  30 
Car.  H,  ii,  c.  1,  reserving  in  force  35  Car.  H,  c.  2,  and  13 
Car.  H,  c.  1,  the  acts,  that  is,  for  preventing  dangers 
which  may  happen  from  popish  recusants,  and  for  pre- 
serving the  king's  person  and  government  by  disabling 
papists  from  sitting  in  Parliament.  It  did  not  relieve 
Dissenters  from  such  previous  acts  as  required  members 
of  town  corporations,  and  all  persons  holding  office,  un- 
der the  crown,  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, which  were  continued  in  force  until  1828,  when 
they  were  repealed  by  the  9  Geo.  IV,  c.  17.  Preachers 
taking  the  oaths  and  subscribing  the  Articles  of  Relig- 
ion, except  xxxiv,  xxxv,  xxx\i,  and  the  clause  of  xx 
regarding  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Church,  are 
freed  from  the  penalties  of  the  Acts  of  Nonconformity; 
and  Baptist  preachers  are  excused  the  part  of  Art.  xxvii 
touching  infant  baptism.  Quakers,  upon  making  a  dec- 
laration of  fidelity,  and  subscribing  a  profession  of  Chris- 
tian belief,  are  exempted  from  the  oaths  and  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  other  Dissenters. 

By  the  19  Geo.  Ill,  c.  44,  Protestant  Dissenting  min- 
isters and  schoolmasters  are  exempted  from  the  sub- 
scription to  the  articles  on  making  and  subscribing  a 
declaration  that  the  Scriptures  contain  the  revealed  will 
of  (iod,  and  are  received  as  the  rule  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice. By  the  53  (ieo.  HI,  c.  10(5.  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Will,  and  Mary,  also  those  of  9  and  10  Will.  HI 
respecting  the  denial  of  the  Trinity,  were  repealed,  the 
common  law  with  respect  to  impugning  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  not  being  altered.  By  the  52  tJeo.  Ill,  c. 
155,  the  Five-mile  and  Conventicle  acts,  and  an  Act  re- 
lating to  Quakers  (13  and  14  Car.  II,  c.  1),  are  repealed ; 
all  religious  assemblies  of  fewer  than  twenty  persons  be- 
come lawful  without  registration;  those  of  more  than 
twenty  persons  are  to  be  registered  and  certified ;  and  a 
fine  of  twenty  pounds  is  laid  upon  those  who  disturb  any 
congregation  assembled  for  worship.  By  9  (ieo.  IV,  c. 
17,  the  Test  and  Corporation  acts  are  repealed,  and  a 
declaration  substituted  in  lieu  of  the  sacramental  test. 
See  Blunt,  Hist,  of  JJoct.  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Church  Diet,  s.  v. 

Tolet  (or  Toletanus).     See  Tolkdo. 
Toll  (n^T2.  Ezra  iv,  20,  or  [Chald.]  H^?^,  iv,  13; 
yii,  24,  tribute  [so  called  from  being  measured  or  appor- 


tioned], as  Neh.  v,  4)  is  strictly  a  tax  for  passing  along, 
a  highway  or  other  thoroughfare.  See  Tax;  TuiBLrii. 
In  the  Koinan  period  taxes  were  collected  along  the 
roads  or  along  the  navigable  waters  by  \\\&  postiloces,oT 
custom-house  officers.  There  was  also  a  class  of  publi- 
cans who  had  houses  or  booths  built  lor  them  at  the  foot 
of  bridges,  at  the  mouth  of  rivers,  and  by  the  seashore, 
where  they  took  toll  of  passengers  tliat  went  to  and  fro. 
For  this  purpose  they  used  tickets  or  seals,  which,  when 
a  man  !iad  |)aid  toll  on  one  side  of  a  river,  were  given 
him  by  the  publican  to  show  to  him  that  sat  on  the 
other  side  that  it  might  appear  he  had  jiaid.  On  these 
were  written  two  great  letters,  larger  than  those  in  com- 
mon use.  Modern  C)riental  usages  illustrate  the  cus- 
tom referred  to  in  Matt,  ix,  9.  Arriving  at  Persepolis, 
Mr.  jNIorier  observes,  "  Here  is  a  station  of  ruhdiirs,  or 
toll-gatherers,  appointed  to  levy  a  toll  iqion  ktijilahs,  or 
caravans  of  merchants,  and  who  in  general  exercise 
their  office  with  so  much  brutality  and  extortion  as  to 
be  execrated  by  all  travellers.  The  collections  of  the 
toll  are  farmed,  consequently  extortion  ensues;  and,  as 
most  of  the  rahdars  receive  no  other  emolument  than 
what  they  can  exact  over  and  above  the  prescribed 
dues  from  the  traveller,  their  insolence  is  accounted 
for,  and  a  cause  sufficiently  powerful  is  given  for  their 
insolence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  detestation  in  which 
they  are  held,  on  the  other.  DaJ'-f/ah  means  the  place 
of  tribute;  it  may  also  be  rendered  the  recei()t  of  cus- 
tom, and  perhaps  it  was  from  a  place  like  this  that  our 
Saviour  called  Jlatthew  to  follow  him."  See  Cl'stom, 
IJiiCEii'T  OF.  At  Smyrna  the  miriji  sits  in  the  house 
allotted  to  him,  as  Jlatthew  sat  at  the  receipt  of  custom 
(or  in  the  custom-house  of  Capernaum),  and  receives 
the  money  which  is  due  from  various  [jersons  and  com- 
modities entering  the  city.  "  The  exactions  and  rude 
behavior  of  these  men,"  says  Blr.  Hartley,  "  are  just  in 
character  with  the  conduct  of  the  publicans  mentioned 
in  the  New  Test.  When  men  are  guilty  of  such  con- 
duct as  this,  no  wonder  that  they  were  detested  in  an- 
cient times  as  were  the  publicans,  and  in  modern  times 
as  are  the  mirijis."     See  Publican. 

Tollner,  .Iohann  Gottlieb,  a  German  theologian, 
was  born  Dec.  9,  1724,  at  Charlottenburg.  He  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  the  Orphanage  and  the  University 
of  Halle  under  the  guidance  of  Baimigarten,  Knapp, 
INIichaelis,  Wolff,  Weber,  and  Meier,  and  then  became 
private  tutor  and  military  chaplain.  In  17G0  he  was 
made  professor  of  theology  and  philosophy  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder.  He  delivered  ibnr  lectures  each  day, 
wrote  numerous  learned  books — his  practice  being  to 
write  upon  one  while  dictating  to  an  amanuensis  the 
contents  of  another,  so  that  two  were  in  process  of  si- 
inultaneous  jireparation — and  entered  into  most  inti- 
mate and  direct  relations  with  his  numerous  students. 
He  was  accustomed  to  conduct  devotional  meetings  af- 
ter the  ending  of  the  public  services  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
to  train  the  students  in  homiletical  and  catechetical 
duties.  During  much  of  his  public  life  his  health  was 
infirm.  Extreme  terrors  sometimes  came  over  him 
when  about  to  ascend  the  pulpit,  and  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  jjreach ;  and  upon  these  followed 
asthma  and  a  racking  cough,  to  which  he  finally  suc- 
cumbed at  the  age  of  forty-nine  years.  He  died  Jan. 
20,  1774,  while  uttering  the  word  "  Overcome." 

Of  Tollner's  writings,  the  following  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  of  chief  importance:  Gedanken  von  der 
wahren  Lehrart  in  d.  doipn.  Theolocjie  (1759) : — Grvnd- 
riss  der  docpn.  Theolor/ie  (1760)  : — (jrnndriss  der  Moral- 
Theologie  (1773): — Grundiiss  der  Hermeneutik  (1773): 
— Grundriss  der  Pastor ol-Theolorjie  (1773): — Der  thd- 
tifje  Gehoisdin  Christi  (1773): — The(dogische  Untersn- 
chiingen  (1773),  He  occu])ied  entirely  orthodox  ground 
in  theology,  though  the  ethics  of  Christianity  held  the 
foremost  place  in  his  thoroughly  practical  mind,  and 
though  he  made  far-reaching  concessions  to  rational- 
ism. With  reference  to  confessions  of  faith  his  position 
was  independent,  and  with  reference  to  the  contradicr 
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tlons  of  his  time  lie  stood  midway  between  the  ex- 
tremes. The  school  of  S|)ener  and  Francke  had  prrad- 
iiallv  come  to  assume  a  position  of  liostility,  or  at  least 
iiiditfi-rcnce,  towards  science,  and  over  ai;ainst  it  stood 
the  scholastic  or  i)hiloso|)hical  school  of  the  Wolf- 
liaii  type,  which  undertook  to  demonstrate  everything 
mathematically.  Tollner  regarded  both  extremes  as 
overstrained,  and  adopted  the  scientijic  metliod,  which 
regarded  all  dogmatic  truths  as  constituting  a  sdi-iici', 
i.  e.  a  learned  and  coniprehensive  knowledge,  and  which 
attempted  a  logical  explanation  of  every  tenet  without 
the  employment  of  any  illustrations  whatsoever. 

Literature. —  Hambergcr,  Gdehrtes  BeutschUmd  (with 
the  first  supplement  by  jNIensel) ;  Mensel,  Lexikon  d. 
tmtsc/ien  iickriffgtel/er  vom  Jahre  1750-1800;  Hirsch- 
ing,  Hist.-lit.  Handbnch  heruhmter  u,  deiikw.  ProfeKsvren 
des  ISIeii  Jahrhunderts  (Leips.  1818),  XI V^  ii ;  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Real-Kiiq/klop.  s.  v. 

Tomasini,  Jacopo  Filipi-o,  an  Italian  prelate, 
was  born  at.  I'adiia,  Nov.  17,  151)7;  instructed  by  I5ene- 
detti  of  Legnano;  afterwards  entered  the  congregation 
of  tlie  regular  canons  of  St.  (ieorge,  in  Alga;  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  at  Padua  in  1(519.  He  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  cordially  received,  especially  by 
Urban  VIII,  who  would  have  appointed  him  to  a  bish- 
opric in  the  island  of  Candia.  At  his  own  request,  this 
was  exchanged  for  the  see  of  Citta  Nuova,  in  Istria,  to 
which  ho  was  consecrated  in  16-t"2.  There  lie  remained 
until  ills  death,  in  1(554.  lie  wrote,  I!l.i(.itriii in  Virorum 
Eli'nia  Icoiubns  Kxorrutta  (Padua,  IGoO,  4to;  2d  vol. 
1644):— 7Y(!«s  Liviiis  Pataviims  (ibid.  1(530,  4to)  :— Pe- 
trarcha  Redicivus  Integram  Poetm  Cvlebcrrimi  Vitam 
Jconibus /Ere  Ccehitis  Exhibens  (ibid.  1635,4to) : — Claris- 
slm<e  FmmincB  Cdssiindrte  Fidelia  Venetce  Epistolm  et 
Oratitmes  PostkumcB  (ibid.  1636,  12mo) : — /?e  Donariis 
ac  TabM'is  Voticis,  etc.  (Utin.  1(539,  4to): — Laurce 
Ceriitir  Epistoke,  cum  Xotis,  etc.  (Padua,  1640,  12mo) : — 
Bibliothecm  Patavinm  Manuscript  a,  etc.  (ibid.  1639, 4to): 
— Bibliothecm  Venetm  Afanusci'ipta,  etc.  (Utin.  1650, 4to). 
See  Chalmers,  Biitf/.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Tomb  ('IJ"''75,  a  tumulus,  Job  xxi,  32;  elsewhere 
"  stack"  or  "  shock"  of  corn ;  Ta<poQ,  fivri^ia,  or  ^ivrmtioi', 
usually  "sepulchre").  The  most  conspicuous  objects  in 
Palestine  to  this  day  are  its  tombs,  called,  according  to 
the  person  commemorated,  or  the  purpose  of  commem- 
oration, keber,  or  mazar,  or  «Y-(y.  One  does  not  tind 
this  to  be  the  case  throughout  Europe,  where  tombs  are 
not  usually  conspicuous;  but  in  Egypt  and  Syria  they 
meet  the  eye  in  all  directions,  and  are,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, Moliammedau  erections.  In  Egypt,  the  tombs  of 
its  ancient  kings,  and  the  more  modern  tombs  of  the 
l^Ianielukes,  are  very  remarkable  and  interesting.  In  the 
Sinaitic  desert  there  are  some  interesting  gravej'ards, 
xlotted  with  unhewn  stones  and  adorned  with  the  retem, 
or  broom  ;  and  one  of  these  places  of  sepulture  is  known 
as  Tiirbet-es-Yahud,  the  graves  of  the  .Jews.  There 
is  only  one  conspicuous  monument  in  it,  Kuber  Nebi 
llaruM,  the  "tomb  of  the  prophet  Aaron,"  on  jVIoimt 
I  lor.  Hut  soon  after  entering  Palestine  you  liiid  tombs 
in  all  directions.  At  Hebron  you  have  the  tomb  of 
Aliraham  and  the  jiatriarchs  in  the  well-known  cave  of 
]\Ia(lipelah,  marked  or  rather  concealed  by  a  iMoslem 
indsipic.  ()u  one  of  the  eastern  hills,  seen  from  the 
heights  above  Hebron,  you  have  the  tomb  of  Lot;  far- 
ther on,  the  tomb  of  Rachel;  and  then,  as  you  apjiroacli 
Jerusalem,  the  toinb  of  David,  outside  the  modern  city, 
and  the  tomb  of  Samuel,  on  a  height  above  Gibeon, 
some  seven  miles  to  the  north-west,  greets  your  eye. 
As  you  traverse  tlie  land  you  meet  with  these  monu- 
ments in  all  positions— the  tomb  of  .Jonah  near  Sidoii, 
and  even  the  tomb  of  Abel  a  little  farther  north  ! 

Besides  these  c(uispiciious  ohjec^ts,  there  are  others 
less  visible,  but  quite  as  remarkable.  At  Hebron  there 
is  the  Jewish  burying-ground  covered  with  large  slabs, 
and  curious  tombs  cut  in  the  rock,  with  loculi  on  all 
sides,  whicii  are  probably  patriarchal,  or  at  least  Jewish. 


Around  Jerusalein  there  are  numerous  tombs,  many  of 
ibem  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  their  size,  their  pe- 
culiar structure.  See  JiiiasAi^iiii.  Almost  all  nl  tliese 
are  Jewish,  and  give  us  a  good  idea  of  ■•  how  the  man- 
ner of  the  Jews  was  to  bury."  Whoever  could  uffurd  it 
chose  the  i-ovk,  not  the  earth,  for  the  covering  of  his 
body,  and  preferred  to  have  his  body  deposited  on  a 
clean  rocky  shelf,  not  let  down  into  and  covered  over 
with  the  soil.  Hence  our  ideas  of  burial  are  not  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Jews.  Accortling  to  us.  there  is 
always  the  letting  down  into  the  earth;  according  to 
them,  there  is  the  taking  possession  of  some  stony  cham- 
ber for  tlie  last  sleep.  Hence  the  expression  '■^buried 
with  him  by  baptism  into  death"  would  not  to  a  He- 
brew suggest  immersion,  as  it  seems  to  do  to  ns,  and 
to  the  early  Christian  the  symbol  of  baptismal  burial 
would  be  associated  with  the  Lord's  own  tomb. 

The  first  mention  of  a  keber,  or  burying-place,  in 
Scri|)ture  is  in  (ien.  xxiii,  4,  where  Abraham  asks  the 
sons  of  Heth  for  the  "possession  of  a  keber,"  receiving 
for  answer.  "  In  the  choice  of  our  kebers  bury  thy 
dead."  After  this  there  is  frecpient  mention  of  these 
sepulchres,  and  some  of  them  are  specially  singled  out 
for  notice.  Yet  Machpelah  was  the  most  memorable; 
and  we  know  not  if  ever  a  tomb  was  more  touchingly 
and  poetically  described  than  by  Jacob  on  his  death-bed 
in  Egypt,  when,  looking  back  on  the  land  from  which 
he  was  an  exile,  the  latid  of  his  fathers'  sepulchres,  he 
points  as  with  his  finger  to  the  well-known  patriarchal 
burying-place  —  "There  they  buried  Abraham  and 
Sarah  his  wife;  there  they  buried  Isaac  and  Rebekah 
his  wife;  and  there  I  buried  Leah"  (tien.  xlix,  31). 
We  have  also  Kibroth-hataavah,  the  graves  of  lust,  in 
the  wilderness  (Numb,  xi,  34);  the  tomb  of  Joash  in 
Ophrah,  where  Gideon  was  buried  (Judg.  viii,  32) ;  the 
tomb  of  Manoah  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  where 
Samson  was  buried  (xvi,  31) ;  the  tomb  of  Zeruiah  (or 
her  husband)  in  Bethlehem,  where  Asaliel  was  buried 
(2  Sam.  ii,  32) ;  the  tomb  of  Abner  in  Hel)ron  (iii,  32; 
iv,  12);  the  tomb  in  Gil')h  of  Ahithophel's  father,  wliere 
his  suicide  son  was  buried;  the  paternal  and  maternal 
tomb  in  Gilead,  in  which  Barzillai  sought  burial  (xix, 
37) ;  the  tomb  of  Kish  in  Zelah,  where  the  bones  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan  were  deposited  (xxi,  14);  the  tomb 
of  the  old  prophet  in  Bethel  (1  Kings  xiii,  30);  the 
tomb  of  Elisha,  probably  near  Jericho  (2  Kings  xiii, 
21);  the  tombs  of  "  the  children  of  the  people,"  in  the 
valley  of  the  Kedron  (xxiii,  6);  the  tombs  in  "the 
Mount,"  near  Bethel  (ver.  16);  the  tomb  or  tombs  of 
David  (Neh.  iii,  16);  the  tombs  of  the  kings  (2  Chron. 
xxi,  20).  The  New-Test,  references  to  "tombs"  are 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the  Lord's  burial.  His  tomb 
is  called  sometimes  ra(poQ  (JIatt.  xxvii,  61),  sometimes 
fiviina  (Luke  xxiii,  53),  and  sometimes  j.it'ijptioi'  (John 
xix,  41). 

At  this  day  the  tombs  of  Syria  are  either  like  our 
own,  underground,  as  at  Hebron,  Tiberias,  and  the  val- 
ley of  .Jehoshaphat ;  or  in  artificial  excavations  in 
the  rock,  as  in  the  ridge  south  of  Jertisalem  (Acel- 
dama), the  tombs  of  the  prophets  on  Olivet,  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  and  judges  north  and  north-west  of  the 
city;  or  entirely  above  ground,  as  the  tomb  of  Rachel, 
of  Absalom,  of  Samuel,  and  of  Josejih, 

All  (in  Jewish  ages)  who  coukl  bear  the  cost  seem 
to  have  chosen  the  rocky  excavation  for  se|>ulture,  as  in 
the  case  of  Joseph  of  Arimatlnea.  This  is  evident  from 
such  a  passage  as  Isa.  xxii,  l(i,  addressed  to  Shebna  the 
treasurer,  "What  hast  thou  here,  and  whom  hast  thou 
here,  that  thou  hast  hewed  thee  out  a  sepulchre  here, 
as  he  that  heweth  him  out  a  sepulchre  on  high,  that 
graveth  an  habitation  for  himself  in  a  rockV"  It  is 
supposed  by  Lowth,  Scott,  Alexander,  etc.,  that  Sheb- 
na was  a  foreigner,  and  that  the  questions  vhat  and 
whom  refer  to  this,  implying  that  he  had  no  right  to 
such  an  honor.  It  was,  perhaps,  peculiarly  a  national 
privilege,  so  that,  as  no  Gentile  could  inherit  the  land, 
none  could  obtain  such  a  place  for  a  tomb  as  he  could 
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call  his  own.  The  question  then  would  be,  "  Wliat  con- 
nection hast  thdu  with  Israel  that  tliou  assumest,  one  of 
Israel's  special  ]>rivilej;esV"  I'us.siljly,  however,  lie  was 
only  a  person  of  low  origin  from  a  distant  part  oi'  the 
country,  and  of  ungodly  principles,  who  vainly  thought 
to  establish  for  himself  a  name  and  a  place  in  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  large  tombs,  such  as  those  of  the  kings  and 
judges,  have  no  inscriptions;  but  the  Hat  stones  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  have  their  epitaphs,  some  of  con- 
siderable lengtii  in  Hebrevv',  with  the  title  "(TiU  at  the 
top,  that  word  meaning  originally  a  cippus  or  pillar  (2 
Kings  xxiii,  17;  Ezek.  xxxix,  lo),  and  in  Talmudical 
Hebrew  denoting  a  sign  or  mark  (Levi,  Lhnjua  Huvra, 
vol.  V,  s.  V. ;  Carpzov,  Notes  on  Goodwin,  p.  645).  'I'his 
last  writer  tells  us  that  the  use  of  such  a  mark  was  spe- 
cially to  warn  off  passers-by  lest  they  should  contract 
uncleamiess  by  touching  the  grave.  For  this  end,  also, 
the  tombs  were  whitewashed  every  year  on  the  15th  of 
Adar  {Lamy,  A ppai'utus  Biblicus,  I,  xiv). — Fairbairn. 
See  Ski'ulchhic. 

Tombs,  John,  a  learned  Baptist  divine,  was  born  at 
Bevvdley,  in  Worcestershire,  in  1603.  and  graduated  at 
Magdalen  Hall.  Oxford.  There  he  gained  such  a  dis- 
tinction for  ability  and  learning  that  he  was  ajjpointed, 
in  1624,  catechetical  lecturer,  which  position  he  held  for 
about  seven  years.  He  then,  we  may  presume,  took 
orders  and  went  to  Worcester,  and  after  that  to  Leomin- 
ster, Hertfordshire,  of  which  he  had  the  living.  Being- 
obliged  to  leave  it  in  1641  by  the  king's  soldiers,  he  went 
to  Bristol,  where  the  parliamentary  general,  Fiennes, 
gave  him  the  living  of  All-Saints'.  'J'he  next  year  he 
removed  to  London,  when  he  made  known  his  scruples 
respecting  infant  baptism ;  and  not  only  made  no  con- 
verts among  the  clergy,  but,  being  apjiointed  preacher  at 
Fenchurch,  his  congregation  refused  him  both  hearing 
and  stipend.  He  accepted  a  call  from  Temple  Church, 
where  he  remained  four  years,  when  he  was  dismissed 
for  publishing  a  treatise  on  infant  baptism.  After  this 
he  went  to  Bewdley,  and  there  formed  a  Baptist  church, 
■while  he  continued  minister  of  the  parisli,  and  had  also 
the  parsonage  of  Ross  given  to  him.  This  last  he  re- 
signed on  being  made  master  of  Ledbury  Hospital;  and, 
his  parishioners  at  Bewdley  having  forsaken  him.  he  was 
restored  to  his  Hrst  living  at  Leon)inster,  and  these  two 
he  held  till  the  PJeformation.  He  diet!  at  Salisbury  iNlay 
22, 1676.  He  published  many  tracts  against  infant  bap- 
tism, Romanists,  and  Socinians.  See  Chalmers,  Biog, 
Diet.  s.  \. 

Tombstone  is  a  mark  of  a  grave,  or  a  monument, 
to  remind  the  passer-by  that  a  person  is  buried  be- 
neath. In  the  earliest  ages  a  heap  of  stones,  or  a  sin- 
gle upright  stone,  such  as  the  menhir,  seems  to  have 
marked  the  resting-place  of  the  dead.  Among  the  ear- 
ly Britons  the  cromlech — that  is,  two  or  three  stones 
Standing  upright,  with  one  or  more  across  them  on  the 
top — was  a  common  form  of  tomb.  But  contemporary 
with  them  was  the  simplest  of  all  structures,  the  moimd 
of  earth. 

When  the  Romans  came,  they  brought  over  with 
them,  among  other  customs,  their  modes  of  burial. 
Considering  the  time  of  their  occupation,  the  remains 
of  their  tombs  belonging  to  this  period  are  not  so  nu- 
merous as  might  be  expected ;  but  still  there  are  sev- 
eral, and  in  most  cases  they  consisted  of  a  single  stone 
with  an  inscription  commonly  addressed  to  one  or  more 
of  the  heathen  gods.  A  few  instances  of  stone  coffins 
of  this  period  have  been  found,  as  at  York.  To  this 
kind  of  tomb,  or  rather  stone  coffin,  the  name  of  sar- 
copharjus  is  usually  ap|>lied. 

The  Saxon  marks  of  interment  were  probably  mounds 
of  earth  only;  and  it  is  only  by  the  nature  of  the  pottery 
or  other  implements  and  articles  of  dress  found  in  the 
graves  that  the  burial-places  of  the  Saxons  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  Britons.  Of  course  among 
the  later  Saxons,  when  Christianity  prevailed  and  they 


Komau  Coffin,  York. 

were  buried  in  the  church-yard,  more  lasting  memorials 
were  erected,  though,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a 
few  doubtful  fragments,  we  have  no  examples  to  re- 
fer to. 

The  sepulchral  monuments  throughout  the  INIiddle 
Ages  were  of  great  importance  from  an  architectural 
point  of  view ;  aiul,  while  we  find  them  following  the 
prevailing  style,  we  frequently  find  also  that  on  them 
was  lavished  the  most  elaborate  work  possible.  The 
examples  which  remain  to  us  are  those  which  were 
placed  within  the  church.  No  doubt  there  were 
many  tombs  of  no  mean  design  or  work  placed  in 
the  church -yard,  but  they  have,  for  the  most  part, 
perished. 

Of  the  former  we  have  many  of  the  12th  century 
(some,  perhaps,  of  the  1 1  ih).  The  covers  of  these  were 
at  first  simply  coped,  afterwards  frequently  ornamented 
with  crosses  of  various  kinds  and  other  devices,  and 
sometimes  had  inscriptions  on  them;  subsequently  they 
were  scidptured  with  recumbent  figures  in  high-relief, 
but  still  generally  diminishing  in  width  from  the  head 
to  the  feet  to  fit  the  coffins  of  which  they  formed 
the  lids.  Many  of  the  figures  of  this  period  represent 
knights  in  armor  with  their  legs  crossed;  these  are 
supposed  to  have  been  either  Templars,  or  such  as  had 
joined,  or  vowed  to  join,  in  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land. 
The  figures  usually  had  canopies,  which  were  often  rich- 
ly carved  over  the  heads,  supported  on  small  shafts 
which  ran  along  each  side  of  the  effigy,  the  whole 
workeil  in  the  same  block  of  stone.  This  kind  of  tomb 
was  sometimes   placed  beneath  a  low  arch  or  recess 
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forinod  within  tlic  substance  of  tho 
chnrt-ii  wall,  usually  about  seven  feet  in 
leiijith,  anil  not  umre  than  three  feet 
above  the  cottin,  even  in  the  centre. 
These  arches  were  at  first  semicircular 
or  segmental  at  the  top,  afterwards 
obtusely  pointed;  they  often  reinaiu 
when  the  figure  or  brass,  and  i)erh:i|is 
the  colHn  itself,  has  long  disa|i|iear(i 
and  been  forgotten.  On  many  tombs 
of  the  loth  century  there  are  plain  peil- 
iment-shaped  canopies  over  the  heails 

of  the  recumbent  eHigies,  the  earliest  of  which  contain  Sir  Guy  de  Hrian  at  Tewkesbury;  or  flat  festoons,  as 
a  pointed  trefoil-arched  recess.  Towards  the  end  of  the  the  tombs  of  Edward  III  and  Kichard  II  at  Westniin- 
ceiitury,  these  caiKipies  became  gradually  enriched  with  ster,  and  Edward  the  IJlack  Prince  at  Canterbury, 
crockets,  linials,  and  other  architectural  details.  i  Towards  the  middle  of  the  loth  century  the  custom 

In  tlie  reign  of  Edward  I  the  tombs  of  persons  of  commenced,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  14th  prevail- 
rank  began  to  be  ornamented  on  the  sides  with  armo-  ed,  of  inlaying  flat  stone  with  brasses;  and  sepulchral 
rial  bearings  and  small  sculptured  statues  within  pedi-  inscriptions,  though  they  hail  not  yet  becf)me  general, 
mental  canopied  recesses;  and  from  these  we  may  pro-  are  more  frequently  to  be  met  with.  The  sides  of 
gressively  trace  the  peculiar  iiiiimfiw  and  enrichments  j  these  tombs  are  sometimes  relieved  with  niches,  sur- 
of  every  style  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  up  to  the  mounted  by  decorated  pediments,  each  containing  a 
Keformation.  I  small  sculptured  ligure,  sometimes  with  arched  panels 

Altar,  or  table  tombs,  called  by  Lcland  "  high  tombs,"  filled  with  tracery.  Other  tombs  about  the  same  peri- 
with  recinnbent  effigies,  are  common  during  the  whole  od,  but  more  freipiently  in  the  15th  century,  were  dec- 
<if  the  14th  century.  These  sometimes  api)ear  beneath  orated  along  the  sides  with  large  s(|iiare-pnnelled  com- 
spleiidi<l  pyramiilical  canopies,  as  the  tomb  of  Edward  partments,  richly  foliated  or  quatrel'oiled,  and  cimtaiu- 
II  iu  Gloucester  Cathedral,  Hugh   le  Despenser  and    lug  shields. 

Many  of  the  tombs  of  the 
15th  and  Kith  centuries  appear 
beneath  arched  recesses  fixed 
in  or  projecting  fmin  the  wall, 
and  enclosing  the  tomb  on 
three  sides.  These  were  con- 
structed so  as  to  form  canopies, 
which  are  often  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  costly  workman- 
ship: they  are  I'reciuently  flat 
at  the  top,  particularly  in  the 
later  period.  These  canopies 
were  sometimes  of  carved  wood 
of  very  elaborate  workman- 
ship; and  sometiines  the  altar- 
tomb  of  an  earlier  date  was  at 
a  later  period  enclosed  within 
a  screen  of  open-work,  with  a 
groined  stone  canop\',  and  an 
upper  story  of  wood,  forming  a 
mortuary  chapel  or  chantry,  as 
the  shrine  of  St.  Frideswide  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century  the  moninnents  were 
generally  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter to  those  of  the  ]ircceding 
age;  but  alabaster  slabs  with 
figures  on  them,  cut  in  outline, 
were  frequently  used.  The  al- 
tar-tombs with  figures  in  niches, 
carved  in  bold  relief,  were  also 
frequently  of  alabaster,  which 
was  extensively  quarried  in 
Derbyshire.  Towards  the  mid- 
dle of  this  century  the  Italian 
style  of  architecture  had  come 
into  general  use  ;  Wade's  mon- 
ument, in  St-IMichael's  Church, 
Coventry,  155(>,  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  the  mixture  of  the  two 
styles  which  then  [in  vailed. 

In  the  two  follo^^in^■  centu- 
ries every  sort  of  barbarism  was 
introduced  on  funeral  moiui- 
ments;  but  the  ancient  style 
lingered  longer  in  some  jilaces 
than  in  others.  The  tomb  of 
Sir  Thomas   I'ope,  founder  of 
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Biedon,  ^^^)lce'-ter-lllIe 

Trinity  College,  Oxford  —  who  flied  in  1558  —  in  the 
chapel  of  that  society,  shows  the  altar-tomh  in  its  de- 
based form,  after  the  true  ;vra  of  Gothic  architecture 
had  passed  away. 

A  few  traces  of  square  tombs  remain  in  our  church- 
yards, but  they  are  in  all  cases  much  decayed  by  the 
weather.  There  is  also  a  kind  of  stone  known  as  a 
head-stone,  which  is  cliiefly  used  in  modern  times;  but 
while  there  are  few  media'val  examples  remaining, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  but  that  thej'  were  very 
■.numerous.  One  at  Temple  Bruer  is  probably  of  the 
12th  century;  another  at  Lincoln  is  probalily  of  the 
13th.  A  very  simple  example  from  Handborough 
church-yard  is  possibly  of  the  loth  century.— Parker, 
Gloss,  of  A  rchilect.  s.  v. 


Haudborough,  Oxfordshire. 

Toiiiline,  Georgk.  D.D..  an  English  prelate,  the 
son  of  (ieorgc  and  Susan  Pretyman,  was  born  at  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  Suffolk.  Oct.  9,  175t).  He  was  educated  at 
Bury  School  and  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  his  A.B,  degree,  and  was  senior  wrangler  in 
1772.  The  following  year  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
his  college,  and  was  immediately  appointed  tutor  to  Mr. 
I'itt,  Between  1773  and  1775  he  was  ordained  deacon 
and  priest,  and  in  the  kitter  year  proceeded  A.;\I.,  be- 
coming in  17«1  moderator  of  the  university.  He  became 
private  secretary  to  Mr.  Pitt  when  the  latter  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  1782.  In  this  year  he 
was  collated  to  the  rectory  of  Corwen,  in  Merioneth- 
shire, an<l  in  1784  he  was  appointed  to  a  prebendal  stall 
in  Westminster.  He  was  presented  in  1785  to  the  rectory 
of  Sudborne-cum-Offofd,  in  Suffolk;  and  in  January, 
1787,  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln  and  the 

.  deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  when  he  ceased  to  be  private  sec- 
retary to  Mr.  Pitt.  In  1813  he  refused  the  see  of  London, 
and  continued  bishop  of  Lincoln  over  thirty-two  years, 
being  translated  to  the  see  of  Winchester  in  July,  1820, 
in  which  he  continued  till  the  time  of  his  death,  Nov.  14, 
1827.  His  publications  are,  Elements  of  Christian  The- 
ology (1799,  2  vols.  8vo;  republished  in  19  editions): — 
Exposition  of  the  XXXIX  A  rticles,  with  an  A  ccount  of 
Enylish  Translations  of  the  Bible  and  Llturr/y  (Oxf.  1835, 

.I'Imd)  •.-—Refutation  of  Culciuisin  (Lond.  1811,  8vo;  4th 


ed.  in  preparation  the  same  year) :  — ASermon*,  etc.  Sec 
Emjl.  Ci/ctop.  s.  v.;  Alii  bone,  Lict.  of  Ilrit,  and  Amer. 
A  i(lhor.'<,  s.  V. 

Tomlinson,  George,  D.D.,  a  jirelate  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  educated  at  St.  John's  Coir 
lege,  Cambridge,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1822. 
After  having  served  for  several  years  as  miidster  of  St. 
Matthew's  Chapel,  Spring  (iankns,  Westminster,  he  was 
nominated,  in  1842,  to  the  bishopric  of  (iil)raltar,  which 
extends  over  Malta  and  the  neighboring  islands.  He 
died  at  tiibraltar  in  18G3.  See  .4  7ner,  Qnar.  Church  Rev. 
.\\)n\,  18('.3,  p.  154. 

Tomlinson,  Joseph  Smith,  D.D.,  a  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  George- 
town, Ky.,  March  15,  1802.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Transylvania  L^niversity,  and  was  licensed  to  jireacli 
before  his  graduation  in  1.S25.  He  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  natural  ])hilosophy  of  Augusta 
College  the  same  year,  and  also  admitted  to  the  travel- 
ling connection.  In  due  time  he  was  ordained  both 
tleacon  and  elder.  After  having  served  some  time  as 
professor  of  Augusta  College,  he  was  chosen  its  presi- 
dent, and  held  the  office  until  the  institution  ceased  to 
exist  in  1849.  He  was  subseipiently  elected  to  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  Ohio  ^^'esleyan  University,  Delaware, 
O.,  but  did  not  accept  if,  though  he  acted  as  agent  for 
the  institution  for  two  years.  He  then  accepted  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  and  after 
a  year's  service  was  chosen  its  president.  This  he  de- 
clined because  of  ill-health.  Sid)sequently  he  was  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Springtield  High-school  and  of 
the  State  University  of  Indiana,  both  of  which  he  de- 
clined under  the  conviction  that  the  state  of  his  body 
and  mind  disqualified  him  for  them.  He  died  at  Neville, 
O.,  June  4,  1853.  Dr.  Tomlinson  was  a  man  of  supe- 
rior accomplishments;  as  a  preacher  and  pulpit  orator, 
his  high  reputation  Avas  well  founded  ;  and  his  religious 
life  was  pure  and  consistent.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  706. 

Tommasi,  GIOSEPl'^:  Mai:ia,  a  learned  Italian  car- 
dinal, and  son  of  Julius  Tommasi,  duke  of  Palma,  was 
born  at  Alicata,  Sicily,  Sept.  14,  1049.  He  entered  the 
society  of  the  Theatines,  and  cardinal  Albani,  when  he 
became  pope,  appointed  him  first  qualiticator  of  the  Holy 
Office,  then  consultor  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Kites, 
and  lastly  cardinal  (May  18, 1712).  This  last  honor  he 
did  not  long  enjoy,  as  his  death  occurred  Jan.  1,  1713. 
In  the  Vatican  and  other  libraries  Tommasi  discovered 
many  manuscripts  of  importance  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  published.  Codices  Sacramentorum  Xongentis 
A  nnis  Vetustiores  (1G80,  4to),  a  collection  of  INISS. : — 
Responsoria  el  Antiphonaria  (1680).  See  Chalmers, 
Bio;/.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Tongan  Version.  The  Tonga  dialect,  belonging 
to  the  Polynesian  or  Malayan  languages,  is  spoken  in 
Tonga,  or  Tongataboo,  the  largest  of  the  Friendly  Islands. 
In  1850  it  was  estimated  to  contain  9000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  considerably  more  than  half  had  been  converted 
to  Christianity,  the  Protestants  among  them  numbering 
5000.  As  early  as  1797  the  London  Missionary  Society 
had  sent  nine  missionaries  to  that  island,  but  they  had 
to  give  tip  that  station  on  account  of  the  ferocious  dis- 
position of  the  natives.  The  agents  of  the  Wesleyan 
jMissionary  Society  were  at  length  enabled,  in  1820,  to 
settle  peaceably  in  Tonga,  and  the}^  now  extend  the 
blessings  of  Christian  instruction  to  all  the  islands  of 
this  archipelago.  At  first  only  detached  portions  of 
Scriptures  were  translated  into  Tongan,  until,  in  the 
year  1847,  the  version  of  the  New  Test,  was  completed, 
and  an  edition  of  4000  copies  left  the  mission  press  at  ' 
Vavau.  A  new  edition,  consisting  of  10,000  co[iies,  was 
furnished  in  1852  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety; and,  owing  to  the  rapid  circulation  of  this  edi- 
tion, another  of  10,000  copies  was  undertaken  in  1860, 
under  the  editorial  care  of  the  Kev,  Thomas  West.  In 
the  same  year  the  preparation  fur  translating,  printing, 
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etc.,  of  the  01(1  Testament  was  commenced,  which  was 
completetl  in  1««:3.  As  to  the  results  of  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  Word  of  (iod,  we  may  notice  that  up  to 
March  iil,  1871>,-2«,1H0  copies,  either  in  part  or  in  whole, 
were  circulated.     (B.  P.) 

Tongs  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  of  two  Heh. 
words:  1.  n"^np?b?2,  melkacka'ijiiii  (I  Kings  vii,  49 ;  2 
Chron.  iv,  21;  Isa.  vi,  G),  or  D'Hirb"?,  mcdkacha' yim 
(Kxod.  XXV,  ;>8;  xxvii,  23  [-'snuffers"];  Numb,  iv,  9), 
hoth  from  n^b,  to  take,  and  signifying  prop,  inncers, 
either  for  holding  coals  or  for  trimming  a  lamp  [see 
SxuKKKKs] ;  anil  2.  nasia,  mnatgdd  (Isa.  xliv,  12),  an 
axe  (q.  v.)  (as  rendered  in  Jer.  x,  3),  from  ■i:s:>,  to  fell  a 
tree. 

Tongue  (""-^)  litshun,  yXaxjira)  is  used  in  Scripture 
in  various  senses. 

1.  It  stands,  lileroUn,  for  the  human  tongue  (Judg. 
vii,  5;  Johxxvii.4;  Rsa.  xxxv,  28;  xxxix,  1,  3;  li,  14; 
Ixvi,  17;  I'rov.  XV,  2;  Zech.  xiv,  12;  Mark  vii,  33,  35; 
Luke  i,  04;  xvi,  24;  Rom.  iii,  13;  1  Cor.  xiv,  9;  James 
i,  2(j;  iii.5,  (),«;  1  I'et.  iii,  10;  Hev.  xvi,  10;  Eccles.  xvii, 
♦i;  Wisd.  X.  21;  2  Mace,  vii,  4):  and  so  for  the  tongue 
of  the  dog  (I'sa.  Ixviii,  23),  of  the  viper  (Job  xx,  16),  of 
idols  (Baruch  vi,  8);  the  tongues  of  the  seven  brethren 
cut  out  (2  Mace,  vii,  4,  10;  comp.  Prov.  x,  20). 

Various  explanations  have  been  offered  whj'  (in  the 
passage  first  cited  above)  (iideon's  three  hundred  fol- 
lowers sliould  have  been  selected  because  they  lapped 
water  out  of  their  hands,  standing  or  perhaps  moving 
onward,  while  they  who  stayed  and  "bowed  down  to 
drink"  were  rejected.  Josephus  says  that  the  former 
thereby  showed  their  timoronsness  and  fear  of  being 
overtaken  by  the  enemy,  and  that  these  poor-spirited 
men  were  chosen  on  purpose  to  illustrate  the  power  of 
God  in  the  victory  (.4  nf.  v,  (5,  3). 

Ou  Mark  vii,  33, 3.o,  Dr.  A.  Clarke  offers  the  interpreta- 
tion tiiat  it  was  the  deaf  and  stammering  man  himself 
who  put  his  own  lingers  into  his  ears  to  intimate  his 
deafness;  spat  or  emptied  his  mouth  that  the  Saviour 
might  look  at  his  tongue;  touched  his  own  tongue  to 
intimate  that  he  could  not  speak;  looked  up  to  heaven 
as  imploring  divine  aid;  and  groaned  to  denote  his  dis- 
tress under  his  affliction;  and  that  our  Saviour  simply 
said,  "Be  opened"  {Commentarij).  This  explanation 
certainly  clears  the  passage  of  some  obscurities. 

James  iii,  8,  Dr.  Macknight  translates,  "  But  the 
tongue  of  men  no  one  can  subdue ;"  that  is,  the  tongue 
of  other  men,  for  the  apostle  is  exhorting  the  Christian 
to  subdue  his  own  (comp.  ver.  13).  He  observes  that 
fEcumcnius  read  the  passage  interrogatively,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  Wild  beasts,  birds,  serpents,  marine  animals, 
have  been  tamed  by  man,  and  can  no  man  tame  the 
tongue?" 

2.  It  is  personified.  "  Unto  me  every  tongue  shall 
swear,"  that  is,  every  man  (Isa.  xiv,  23;  comp.  Kom. 
xiv,  11;  Phil,  ii,  11;  Isa.  liv,  17).  The  tongue  is  said 
to  rejoice  (Acts  ii,  21!) ;  to  meditate  (Psa.  Iii,  2)  ;  to  hate 
(Prov.  xxvi,  28);  to  be  bridled  (James  i,  26);  to  be 
tamed  (iii.  8;  comp.  Kcclus.  xxviii,  18,  etc.).  It  is  apos- 
trojihized  (Psa.  cxx,  3). 

3.  It  is  used  by  metomjmy  for  speech  generally.  "  Let 
us  not  love  in  tongue  only"  (1  John  iii,  18;  comp.  yXwffcr/j 
<pi.\oq,  Theogn.  Ixiii,  13  ;"  Job  vi,  .30 ;  xv,  5 ;  Prov.  vi,  24)  ; 
"a  soft  tongue,"  i.e.  soothing  language  (xxv,  15);  "ac- 
cuse not  a  servant  to  his  master,"  literalh'  "hurt  not 
with  thy  tongue"  (xxx,  10);  "the  law  of  kindness  is 
in  her  tongue,"  i.  e.  speech  (xxxi,  26;  Isa.  iii,  8;  1,  4; 
Wisd.  i,  6).  On  the  "  confusion  of  tongues,"  see  Bauei.  ; 
IvrnNor.oGY;  Laxguagk,  etc. 

4.  For  a  /xirtiriilar  Itim/Har/e  or  dialect  spoken  by  any 
particular  people.  "  Every  one  after  his  tongue"  (Gen. 
X,  h,  20,  31) ;  so  also  in  Deut.  xxviii,  49  ;  Esth.  i,  22  ; 
Dan.  i,  4;  John  v,  2  ;  Acts  i,  19 ;  ii,  4,  8,  11 ;  xxvi,  14 ;  1 
Cor.  xii,  10;  xiii,  I  ;  xiv,  2  ;  Kev.  xvi,  16). 

5.  For  the  people  speaking  a  language  (Isa.  Ixvi,  18  ; 


Dan.  iii,  4,  7,  etc. ;  Rev.  v,  9  ;  vii,  9 ;  x,  II;  xi,  9  ;  xiv, 
6 ;  xvii,  15). 

6.  It  is  u»Ci\f(/itriitireli/  for  anything  resembling  a 
tongue  in  shape.  Thus,  "a  wedge  of  gold,"  literally 
a  "  tongue"  (.lush,  vii,  21,  24  ;  yXioaaa  /.lia  xpvaii ;  Vulg. 
rer/itla  ditrcd').  The  French  still  say,  iin  liiKjut  d\ir,  "a 
little  tongue  of  gold,"  whence,  by  corriijition,  our  word 
"ingot."  "  The  bay  that  looketh  southward,"  literally 
"tongue"  (xv,  2;  xviii,  19);  "a  tongue  of  tire"  (Isa.  v, 
24;  comp.  Acts  ii,  3  ;  Isa.  xi,  15). 

7.  Some  of  the  Hebrew  idioms,  phrases,  etc.,  formed 
of  this  word  are  highly  expressive.  Thus,  "  an  evil- 
speaker"  (Psa.  cxl,  11 ;  "jTCjb  d"'X,  literally  "a  man  of 
tongue;"  comp.  Ecclus.  viii,  3,  and  see  Eccles.  x,  11, 
Hebrew,  or  margin);  "a  froward"  or  rather  "false 
tongue"  (Prov.  x,  31;  mssnri  "(TIJ?,  "a  tongue  of 
revolvings");  "a  wholesome  tongue" ( Prov. xv, 4;  X2^^ 
"l"iirb,  literally  "the  healing  of  the  tongue,"  reconcilia- 
tion, etc. ;  Sept.  I'acrte  yXwdffijQ,  linf/iia  pl(icabilis):  "a 
backbiting  tongue" (Prov. xxv, 23;  "PD, secret);  "slow 
of  speech"  (Exod.  iv,  10;  "jilTS  1-3,  literally  "heavy 
of  tongue,"  unfit  to  be  an  orator,  (ipa^vyXioarroc ;  con- 
trast Ecclus.  iv,  29);  "the  tongue  of  the  stammerer'' 
(Isa.  xxxii,  4),  i.  e.  rude,  illiterate  (comp.  xxxv,  6;  on 
Isa.  xxviii,  11,  see  Lowth).  In  xxxiii,  19,  it  means  a 
foreign  language^  which  seems  gibberish  to  those  who 
do  not  iniderstand  it  (comp.  Ezek.  iii,  5);  "the  tongue 
of  the  learned"  (Isa.  1,  4),  i.  e.  of  the  instructor.  The 
lexicons  will  point  out  many  other  instances. 

8.  Some  metaphorical  expressions  are  highly  signifi- 
cant. Thus,  Hos.  vii,  16, "  the  rage  of  the  tongue,"  i.  e. 
verbal  abuse;  "strife  of  tongues"  (Psa.  xxxi,  20); 
"  scourge  of  the  tongue"  (Job  v,  21  [see  Execration]  ; 
comp.  Ecclus.  xxvi,  6;  xxviii,  17);  "snare  of  the  slan- 
derous tongue" (li,  2);  on  the  phrase  "strange  tongue" 
(Isa.  xxviii,  11),  see  Lowth,  notes  on  ver.  9-12,  and  af- 
terwards the  vivid  rendering  of  the  Vulg. ;  "  to  slip  with 
the  tongue"  (Ecclus.  xx,  18;  xxv,  8),  i.  e.  use  inadver- 
tent or  unguarded  speech;  "they  bend  their  tongues, 
their  bows,  for  lies"  (.Jer.  ix,  3),  i.  e.  tell  determined  and 
malicious  falsehoods;  "they  sharpen  their  tongues" 
(Psa. civ,3), i.e. prepare  cutting  speeches  (comp. lvii,4); 
"  to  smooth  the  tongue"  (Jer.  xxiii,  31),  employ  flatter- 
ing language;  "to  smite  with  the  tongue"  (Jer.  xviii, 
18),  i.  e.  to  traduce — if  it  should  not  be  rendered,  "  on  the 
tongue,"  alluding  to  a  punishment  for  false  witness;  "  to 
lie  in  wait  with  the  tongue"  (Ecclus.  v,  14);  "to  stick 
out  the  tongue"  (Isa.  Ivii,  4),  i.  e.  to  mock  ;  "  against  any 
of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  not  a  dog  move  his  tongue" 
(Exod.  xi,  7),  i.  e.  none  shall  hurt  them ;  but  butli  Sept. 
and  Vulg.  have  "not  a  dog  belonging  to  the  cliildrcn 
of  Israel  shall  howl,"  which,  as  opposed  to  the  "great 
cry"  in  Egypt  over  the  first-born,  means,  not  one  of  the 
children  of  Israel  shall  have  cause  to  wail  (Josh,  x,  21 ; 
Judith  xi,  9).  "To  hide  under  the  tongue"  means  to 
have  in  the  mouth,  whether  spoken  of  hidden  wicked- 
ness (Job  XX.  12  ;  comp.  Psa.  x,  7)  or  delicious  language 
(Cant,  iv,  11);  "the  word  of  God  in  the  tongue"  de- 
notes inspiration  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  2);  "to  divide  the 
tongues  of  the  wicked"  is  to  raise  up  dissensions  among 
them  (Psa.  Iv,  9;  comp.  2  Sam.  xv,  34;  xvii,  14,  15). 
"The  tongue  cleaving  to  the  palate"  signifies  profoimd 
attention  (.lob  xxix,  10)  or  excessive  thirst  (Lam.  iv, 
4;  comp.  xxii,  16);  "to  cause  the  tongue  to  cleave  to 
tlie  palate"  is  to  inflict  supernatural  dumbness  (Ezek. 
iii,  26;  Psa.  cxxxvii,  6).  To  gnaw  one's  tongue  is  a 
sign  of  fury,  despair,  and  torment  (Rev.  xvi,  10). 

9.  Some  beautiful  comparisons  occur.  "An  evil  tongue 
is  a  sharp  sword"  (Psa.  Ivii,  4)  ;  "  the  tongue  of  the  wise 
is  health"  (Prov.  xii,  18)  ;  "  like  choice  silver"  (x,  20),  i.  e. 
his  words  are  solid,  valuable,  sincere. 

10.  The  vires  of  the  tongue  are  specified  in  great  va- 
riety :  flattery  (Psa.  v,  9;  Prov.  xxviii.  33);  backbiting 
(Psa.  XV,  3),  literally  "run  about  with  the  tongue" 
(Prov.  xxv,  23) ;  deceit  (Psa.  1, 19);  unrestrained  speech 
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0xxiii,9);  h-ing  (cix,  2) ;  "  a  lying  tongue  liateth  those 
that  are  atHicted  by  it"  (l^rov.  xxvi,'JS ;  eoriip.  Tacit.  A;ir. 
42, "Proprium  humant  ingenii  est,(»lisse  qiiem  kvseris"). 
"  They  have  taught  tiieir  tongue  to  speak  lies,  and  weary 
themselves  to  commit  iniquity"  (.ler.ix.  5) — words  which 
beautifully  illustrate  the  fact  that  falsehood  and  vice  are 
not  natural,  but  are  a  restraint  and  conipulsion  upon  nat- 
ure: "double-tongued"  (1  rim.iii,fS),J(A<)yo<., saying  one 
thing  to  this  man  and  another  to  that  (comp.  Ecclus.  v, 
9,  14;  xxviii,  13).  The  retribution  of  evil-speakers  is 
represented  as  brought  on  themselves  (Psa.  Ixiv,  8). 

11.  The  virtuous  uses  of  the  tongue  are  specified: 
"keeping  the  tongue"  (Psa.  xxxiv,  13;  1  Pet.  iii,  10; 
Prov.  xxi,  23):  "ruling  the  tongue"  (Ecclus.  xix,  6 ; 
James  i,2ti);  the  origin  of  the  right  and  wrong  use  of 
the  tongue  traced  to  the  heart  (Matt,  xii,  34). 

12.  jNlistranslations :  as  "holding  the  tongue;"  the 
Hebrews  had  no  such  idiom  (Psa.  xxxix,2;  Ecclus.  xx, 
1,7;  comp.  the  Bible  ami  Prayer-book  version  of  Hab. 
i.  13).  In  Ezra  iv,  7,  "the  Syrian  tongue,"  literally 
"in  Syriac"  (Ksth.  vii,  4).  Our  mistranslation  of  Prov. 
xvi,  1  has  misled  many:  "  The  preparations  of  the  heart 
ill  man,  and  the  answer  of  the  tongue,  is  from  the  Lord ;" 
literally,  "  Of  man  are  the  dispositions  of  the  heart,  but 
a  hearing  of  the  tongtie  is  of  the  Loril." 

13.  The  miraculous  <iifi  oftou(/iin'.  as  well  as  its  cor- 
responding gift  of  interpretation,  has  been  the  subject 
of  two  opinions.  It  was  promised  by  Ciirist  to  believ- 
ers :  they  shall  speak  yAwfTdaic,"  Ktiti'alc  (Jlark  xvi,  17); 
and  fulfilled  at  Pentecost,  when  the  apostles  and  their 
companions  "began  to  speak  trepaic  yAanro-afg"  (Acts  ii, 
4,11;  comp.  Acts  X, 4(5;  xix, 6;  lCor.xii,oO;  xiv,2.39). 
In  the  last  passage  we  have  "  to  pray  in  a  tongue"  (ver. 
14),  "to  speak  words  in  a  tongue"  (ver.  19),  "tongues" 
(1  Cor.  xii,  10,  28;  xiii,  8;  xiv,  22,  2(i).  The  obvious 
explanation  of  most  of  the.se  passages  is,  to  speak  in 
other  liriiif/  languages,  the  supernatural  acquisition  of 
which  demonstrated  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  was  a 
means  of  diffusing  it.  Some  verses  in  1  Cor.  xiv,  how- 
ever, have  given  rise  to  the  notion  of  a  strange,  ^c&tAiic, 
inspired,  unearthly  language;  but  these  all  admit  of  a 
different  solution.  In  ver.  2,  "lie  who  .«peaketh  in  a 
tongue"  evidently  meatus,  he  who  speaks  some  foreign 
living  language;  the  supplied  word  "  uid^nown"  in  the 
A.  V.  is  neeiUess,  and  misleads  the  English  reader.  It 
is  further  said  that  "he  editieth  himself"  (which,  as 
Macknight  justly  plea<ls,  re(piired  that  lie  should  un- 
derstand himself),  and  editieth  the  Church  also  if  an  in- 
terpreter were  present  (ver.  28).  The  apfistle  says  (ver. 
14),  "If  I  pray  in  a  tongue,  my  s])irit  prayeth,  but  my 
nnderstanding  is  unfruitful,"  which  wortis  in  English 
seem  to  intimate  that  the  speaker  might  not  understand 
himself;  but  the  words  6  Si  voi<Q  juon' signify  "my 
meaning'"  (comp.  ii,  IG;  Yulg.  "sensuin  Domini"),  or,  as 
Hammond  and  Schleusner  say,  "  my  faculty  of  think- 
ing upon  and  explaining  to  others  the  meaning  of  what 
I  utter"  (comp.  ver.  15,  19),  though  in  ver.  15  some  take 
Tip  voi  as  a  datirus  commodi,  and  render  "  that  others 
may  understand."  The  key  to  the  difheidties  of  this 
subject  is  the  supposed  absence  of  an  inspired  interpret- 
er (ver.  28),  in  which  case  the  gift  would  not  he  profita- 
ble to  the  hearers.  Tlie  gift  of  tongues  was  to  cease  (1 
Cor.  xiii,  8).  Iren.Tiis  testifies  (v,  (>)  that  it  subsisted  in 
the  Church  in  his  time.  When  Paid  says,  that  though 
he  should  speak  with  the  tongue  of  men  anil  of  angels, 
it  would  be  nothing  without  charity,  he  uses  a  sup- 
posed hyperbole;  as  when  we  say,  angelical  beauty,  an- 
gelical voice,  etc.,  e.  g.  "  I  would  have  every  one  set  a 
due  value  on  the  gift  of  tongues;  but  though  a  man 
possessed  the  most  exquisite  eloquence,  this  inestimable 
gift  would  be  of  little  use  to  him,  as  to  salvation,  if  he 
be  without  charity."  See  Macknight,  Xates  on  1  Cor, 
xiv  ;  Olshaiisen,  Comment,  on  Arts  ii,  4;  Neander,  Hist, 
of  the  Apostolic  Age,  and  in  hibl.  liepos.  iv,  249,  etc.; 
Stosch,  ^-1  'rc/i(eoL  (Ficon.  N.  T.  p.  93 ;  Gataker,  ad  M. 
Anton,  p.  120;  and  Ernesti,  Lex.  Techn.  Gr.  R/iet.  p.  62. 
— Kitto.     See  Spiuitual  Gifts. 


Tongues,  Confusiox  of.  The  Biblical  account 
of  this  is  given  in  the  usual  anthropomorphic  style  of 
Scripture  in  (ieu.  xi,  1-9,  and  has  been  the  occasion  of 
much  discussion  and  speculation.  To  inquire  into  the 
date  of  this  part  of  Genesis  would  lead  us  into  a  long 
discussion :  it  may  be  siitHcient  to  express  an  opinion 
that  tlie  indications  of  x,  12  perhaps  (strangely  ignored 
by  most  writers),  and  ver.  18  certainly,  seem  to  point 
to  an  age  much  before  that  of  jMoses.  See  below.  We 
propose  under  the  present  head  to  treat  the  subject  un- 
der two  aspects,  the  historical  and  tiie  linguistic,  using 
for  that  purpose  whatever  material  we  find  appropriate 
in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto  and  Smith. 

I.  The  Event. — The  part  of  the  narrative  relating  to 
the  present  subject  thus  commences:  "And  the  whole 
earth  [or  land,  '/"1X]  was  of  one  language  [or  lij), 
nsS]  and  of  one  speech  [  or  ?i'o?YZA',  C^TSl]."  The 
journey  and  the  building  of  the  tower  are  then  related, 
and  the  divine  determination  to  "confound  their  lan- 
guage that  they  may  not  understand  one  another's 
speech."  The  scattering  of  the  builders  and  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  building  of  the  city  having  been  nar- 
rated, it  is  added,  "Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  called 
Babel,  because  the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  lan- 
guage of  all  the  earth,  and  [or/or]  from  thence  did 
the  Lord  scatter  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth"  (Gen.  xi,  1-9). 

1.  Character  of  the  Infliction. — An  orderly  and  peace- 
ful distribution  and  migration  of  the  families  descended 
from  Noah  had  been  directed  by  divine  authority  and 
carried  into  general  effect.  But  there  was  a  part  of 
mankind  who  would  not  conform  themselves  to  this 
wise  and  benevolent  arrangement.  This  rebellious 
party,  having  discovered  a  region  to  their  taste,  deter- 
mined to  remain  in  it.  They  built  their  houses  in  con- 
tiguity, and  proceeded  to  the  other  method  described 
for  guarding  against  any  further  division  of  their  com- 
pany. This  was  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the  divine 
government.  The  omniscient  and  righteous  (iod  there- 
fore frustrated  it  bj'  inflicting  upon  them  a  remarkable 
affection  of  the  organs  of  speech,  which  produced  dis- 
cord and  separation. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  dogmatically  affirm  that 
this  infliction  was  absolutely  and  visibly  miraculous.  It 
is  an  undeniable  character  of  the  scriptural  idiom,  espe- 
cially in  the  Old  Test.,  that  verbs  denoting  direct  effi- 
ciency are  used  when  only  mediate  action  is  to  be  under- 
stood, or  permission,  or  declaration.  Instances  are  nu- 
merous, e.  g.  "  God  caused  me  to  wander"  ((4en.  xx,  13) ; 
"I  have  made — given — sustained"  (xxvii.  37);  the 
"  hardening  of  wicked  men's  hearts"  (  Exod.  vii ;  Isa. 
vi,  etc.)  ;  '■  I  will  come  up  into  the  midst  of  them"  (Exod, 
xxxiii,  5).  All  such  declarations  are  perfectly  true. 
The  Infinitely  Wise  and  Holy  and  Powerful  work- 
eth  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will, 
as  much  when  his  operation  is  through  the  instrumenT 
tality  of  rational  creatures  and  the  free  exercise  of  their 
own  faculties  as  when  there  is  a  miraculous  interven- 
tion. Shuckford  inclines  at  least  to  the  opinion  that 
the  whole  was  the  result  of  natural  and  moral  second 
causes,  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  tiie  Most  High  {Connect, 
of  Hist,  i,  133-135).  This  view,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  meet  adequately  the  judicial  character  of  the 
passage. 

Still  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  that  the  judgment 
inflicted  on  the  builders  of  Babel  amounted  to  a  loss,  or 
even  a  suspension,  of  articulate  speech.  The  desired 
object  would  be  equally  attained  by  a  miraculous  fore- 
stalment  of  those  dialectical  differences  of  language 
which  are  constantlj'  in  process  of  production,  but 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  require  time  and 
variations  of  place  and  habits  to  reach  such  a  point  of 
maturity  that  people  are  unable  to  understand  one  an- 
other's speech.  The  elements  of  the  one  original  lan- 
guage may  have  remained,  but  so  disguised  by  varia- 
tions of  pronunciation,  and  by  the  introduction  of  new 
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Combinations,  as  to  be  practically  obliterated.  Each 
section  of  the  liunian  family  may  have  spoken  a  tongue 
unintelligible  to  tiie  remainder,  and  yet  containing  a 
Substratum  which  was  common  to  all.  Our  own  expe- 
rience sulHces  to  show  how  completely  even  dialectical 
ditferences  render  strangers  unintelligible  to  one  an- 
other; and  if  we  further  take  into  consideration  the  dif- 
ferences of  habits  and  associations,  of  which  dialectical 
differences  are  the  exponents,  we  shall  have  no  difficul- 
tv  in  accounting  for  the  result  described  by  the  sacred 
historian. 

2.  D(tte  of  the  Incident. — This  is  not  definitely  given 
in  the  sacred  narratives.  By  many  interpreters  it  is 
thought  that  we  cannot  satisfactorily  place  it  so  early 
as  at  one  hundred  years  after  the  Hood,  as  it  is  in  the 
commonly  received  chronology,  and  hence  they  are  in- 
clined to  one  of  the  larger  systems — that  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  which  gives  rive  hinutred  and  thirty  years,  or  that 
of  Josepbus,  adoi)ted,  with  a  little  emendation,  by  Dr. 
Hales,  which  gives  six  hunttred  years;  and  thus  we 
have  at  least  rive  centuries  for  the  intervening  period. 
I'rof.  Wallace,  in  his  elaborate  work,  makes  it  more 
than  eight  centuries  {Dis'tertntion  on  the  True  Age  of 
the  World  and  the  Chronology  to  the  Christian  .Era 
[1814],  p.  298).  We  see  no  reason  to  depart  from  the 
usual  view,  countenanced  by  the  position  of  the  inci- 
dent in  the  context  and  the  express  indication  in  Gen. 
xi,  2  ("as  they  journeyed  from  the  east"),  that  it  took 
place  not  very  long  after  the  Deluge. 

3.  Extent  of  the  Catastrophe. — Upon  the  question 
whether  all  of  mankind  were  engaged  in  this  act  of 
concerted  disobedience,  or  only  a  part,  we  confess  our- 
selves unable  to  adduce  irrefragable  evidence  on  either 
side,  but  we  think  that  there  is  a  great  preponderance 
of  argument  on  the  part  of  the  latter  supposition.  The 
simple  phraseology  of  the  text  wears  an  appearance  of 
favoring  the  former ;  but  the  extreme  brevitj'  and  in- 
sulated character  of  these  primeval  fragments  forbid 
our  arguing  from  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  the  first  and 
the  second  sentence.  It  is  a  common  idiom  in  Hebrew 
that  a  pronoun,  whether  separate  or  suffixed,  stands  at 
the  introduction  of  a  new  subject,  even  when  that  sub- 
ject may  be  different  and  remote  from  the  nearest  pre- 
ceding, and  re(inires  to  be  supplied  by  the  intelligence 
of  the  reader  (see,  e.  g.,  I'sa.  ix,  13  [12]  ;  xviii,  15  [14] ; 
xliv,  3  [2] ;  Ixv,  10  [9] ;  cv,  37).  So  far  as  the  gram- 
matical structure  is  concerned,  we  may  regard  the  two 
sentences  as  mutually  independent,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  question  is  open  to  considerations  of  reason  and 
probability.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Noah  and 
Shem,  and  all  others  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  were 
coufv^^derates  in  tliis  proceeding.  Hence  the  opinion 
lias  been  maintained,  more  or  less  definitely,  by  many 
critics  and  expositors  that  it  was  perpetrated  by  only  a 
part  of  mankind,  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  the  posterity  of 
Ham,  and  upon  the  instigation  and  under  the  guidance 
of  Nimrod,  who  ((ien.  x,  10)  is  declared  to  have  had 
liabel  for  the  heail  place  of  his  empire.  The  latter  part 
of  this  pcisition  is  asserted  by  .losephus,  and  the  whole 
by  Augustine  and  other  ancients.  Of  modern  writers 
who  have  maintained  this  opinion,  we  may  specify  Lu- 
ther, Calvin  (by  apparent  implication),  Cornelius  a  La- 
pide,  Bonfrere,  Poole  (in  his  English  Annotations),  Pat- 
rick, Wells,  Samuel  Clarke  (the  annotator),  Henry  (by 
implication)  ;  narratives  derived  from  Arabian  and  Hin- 
di! sources,  in  Charles  Taylor's  Illustrations  of  Calmet, 
frag.  528;  and  the  late  .Jacob  Bryant,  who,  though  too 
imaginative  and  sanguine  a  theorist,  and  defective  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  tongues,  often  gives  us 
valuable  collections  of  facts,  and  sound  reasonings  from 
them.  A  considerable  part  of  bis  celebrated  work,  the 
Analysis  of  A  7icient  Mi/lholngg.h  occupied  with  tracing 
the  historical  vestiges  of  the  builders  of  Babel,  whom, 
on  grounds  of  higli  probability  at  least,  he  regards  as 
Cuthites  (assumed  to  be  a  dialectic  variety  for  Cush- 
ites),  the  descendants  of  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham,  but 
with  whom  were  united  many  dissatisfied  and  apostate 


individuals  of  the  branches  of  Japheth.  Dr.  Doig,  iiil 
the  article  "  Philology,"  in  the  Encydop,  Hritannica 
(7th  ed.  1842),  has  entered  at  some  length  into  this 
question,  and  arrives  at  the  following  conclusion: 
''From  these  circumstances,  we  hope  it  ap])ears  that 
the  whole  mass  of  mankind  was  not  engaged  in  liinUl- 
ing  the  tower  of  Babel ;  that  the  language  of  all  the  hu- 
man race  was  not  confomided  upon  that  occasion,  and 
that  the  dispersion  reached  oidy  to  a  combination  of 
Hamites,  anil  of  the  most  profligate  [lart  of  the  two  oth- 
er families  who  liad  joined  their  wicked  confederacy." 
Nevertheless,  as  this  was  the  first  occurrence  of  any  dia- 
lectical variety,  it  is  properly  given  by  the  sacred  writer 
as  the  initial  point  of  that  wide  ethnic  diversity  of 
tongues  which  has  since  gradually  spread  over  the  earth, 

4.  Traces  (f  the  Ecent. — (1.)  Monumental. — The  his- 
tory of  the  confusion  of  languages  was  preserved  at 
Babylon,  as  we  learn  by  the  testimonies  of  classical  and 
Babylonian  authorities  (Abydenus,  Eragm.  Jlist.  Onec. 
[ed.  Didot],  vol.  iv).  Only  the  Chahheans  then)selves 
did  not  admit  the  Hebrew  etymology  <if  the  name  of 
their  metropolis;  they  derived  it  from  Bab-el,  the  door 
of  El  (  Kronos,  or  Saturnus),  whom  Diodorus  Siculus 
states  to  have  been  the  planet  most  adored  by  the  Baby- 
lonians. 

The  Talmudists  say  that  the  true  site  of  the  tower 
of  Babel  was  at  Borsif,  the  (ireek  Borsippa,  the  Birs 
Nimrud,  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Hillab,  S.W.,  and 
nearly  eleven  miles  from  the  northern  ruins  of  Baby- 
lon. Several  passages  state  that  the  air  of  Borsippa 
makes  forgetful  (FIST'S  "I'^'^X,  arir  7nashkach)  ;  and 
one  rabbi  says  that  Borsif  is  Bulsif,  the  confusion  of 
tongues  {Bereshilh  Rabba,  fol.  42,  p.  1).  The  Babylonian 
name  of  this  locality  is  Barsip,  or  Barzipa,  which  we  ex- 
plain by  "  Tower  of  Tongues."  The  French  expedition 
to  Mesopotamia  found  at  the  Birs  Nimrftd  a  clay  cake, 
dated  from  Barsij)  the  30th  day  of  the  6th  month  of  the 
Itith  year  of  Nabonid,  and  the  discovery  confirmed  the 
hypothesis  of  several  travellers,  who  had  supposed  the 
Birs  Nimriid  to  contain  the  remains  of  Borsippa. 

Borsippa  (the  Tongue  Tow-er)  was  formerly  a  suburb 
of  Babylon,  when  the  old  Babel  was  merely  restricted 
to  the  northern  ruins,  before  the  great  extension  of  the 
city,  which,  according  to  ancient  writers,  was  the  great- 
est that  the  sun  ever  warmed  with  its  beams.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar included  it  in  the  great  circimivallation  of 
480  stades,  but  left  it  out  of  the  second  wall  of  3(')0  stades; 
and  when  the  exterior  wall  was  destroyed  by  Darius, 
Borsippa  became  independent  of  Babylon.  The  histori- 
cal writers  respecting  Alexander  state  that  Borsippa 
had  a  great  sanctuary  dedicated  to  Apollo  and  Artemis 
(Strabo,  xvi,  739;  Stephanus  Byz.  s.  v.  IJi)prT/7r7r«),  and 
the  former  is  the  building  elevated  in  modern  times  on 
the  very  basement  of  the  old  tower  of  Babel. 

This  building,  erected  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  the 
same  that  Herodotus  describes  as  the  tower  of  Jupiter 
Belus.  In  the  E.rpedition  en  Mesopotamie,  i,  20.S,  there 
is  given  a  description  of  this  ruin,  jiroving  the  identity. 
This  tower  of  Herodotus  has  notldng  to  do  with  the 
pyramid  described  by  Strabo,  which  is  certainly  to  be 
seen  in  the  remains  called  now  Babil  (the  Mujellibeh 
of  Rich).  The  temple  of  Borsippa  is  written  with  an 
ideogram  (6jV-2?-(/(/ ),  composed  of  the  signs  for  honse 
and  spirit  (anima),  the  real  pronunciation  of  which  was 
probalilv  sarakh,  tower. 

The  temple  consisted  of  a  large  substructure,  a  stade 
(six  hundred  Babylonian  feet)  in  breadth  and  seventy- 
five  feet  in  height,  over  which  were  built  seven  other 
stages  of  twenty-five  feet  each.  Nebuchadnezzar  gives 
notice  of  this  building  in  the  Borsippa  inscription.  He 
named  it  the  temple  of  the  Seven  Lights  if  the  Earth, 
i.  e.  the  planets.  The  top  was  the  temple  of  Nebo,  and 
in  the  sidjstructure  (igar)  was  a  temple  consecrated  to 
the  god  Sin,  god  of  the  month.  This  building,  men- 
tioned in  the  East  India  House  inscription  (col.  iv,  1.  61), 
is  spoken  of  by  Heroilotus  (i,  181,  etc.). 
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Here  follows  the  Borsippa  inscription : 

"  NabHchodouosor,  king  of  B.ibylon,  slieplierd  of  peo- 
ples, who  attests  the  immutable  afteciion  of  Alerodach, 
the  mighty  ruler-exalting  N^jbo  ;  the  savior,  the  wise 
man  wlio  lends  his  ears  to  the  orders  of  the  highest  god ; 
the  lieutenant  without  reproach,  the  repairer  of  the  Pyra- 
mid and  the  Tower,  eldest  sou  of  Nabopallassar,  king  of 
Babylon. 

"  We  say :  Merodach,  the  great  master,  has  created  me : 
he  has  imposed  on  me  to  reconstruct  his  building.  Nebo, 
the  guardian  over  the  legions  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth, 
has  charged  my  hands  with  the  sceptre  of  justice. 

"The  Pyramid  is  the  temple  of  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  the  seat  of  Merodach,  the  chief  of  the  gods;  the 
place  of  the  oracles,  the  spot  of  his  rest,  I  have  adorned 
m  the  form  of  a  cupola,  with  shining  gold. 

"The  Tower,  the  eternal  house,  which  I  founded  and 
built,  I  have  completed  its  magnificence  with  silver,  gold, 
other  metals,  stone,  enamelled  bricks,  fir,  and  pine. 

"The  first,  which  is  the  house  of  the  earth's  base,  the 
most  ancient  monument  of  Babylon,  I  built  and  finished 
it;  I  have  highly  exalted  its  head  with  bricks  covered 
with  copper. 

"  We  say  for  the  other,  that  is,  this  edifice,  the  house  of 
the  Seven  Lights  of  the  Earth,  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ment of  Borsippa:  A  former  king  built  it  (they  reckon 
forty-two  ages),  but  he  did  not  complete  its  head.  Since 
a  remote  time  people  had  abandoned  it,  without  order  ex- 
pressing their  ivords.  Since  that  time,  the  earthquake  and 
the  thunder  had  dispersed  its  sun-dried  clay  ;  the  bricks 
of  the  casing  had  been  split,  and  the  earth  of  the  interior 
had  been  scattered  in  heaps.  Merodach,  the  great  lord, 
excited  my  mind  to  repair  this  building.  I  did  not  change 
the  site,  nor  did  I  take  away  the  foundation-stone.  In  a 
fortunate  mouth,  an  auspicious  day,  I  undertook  to  build 
porticos  around  the  crude  brick  masses,  and  the  casing 
of  burnt  bricks.  I  adapted  the  circuits.  I  pui  the  in- 
scription of  my  name  in  the-Kitir  of  the  porticos. 

"I  set  my  hand  to  finish  it,  and  to  exalt  its  head.  As  it 
had  been  in  former  times,  so  I  founded,  I  made  it ;  as  it 
had  been  in  ancient  days,  so  I  exalted  its  summit. 

"Nebo,  son  of  himself,  ruler  who  exaltest  Merobach,  be 
propitious  to  my  works  to  maintain  my  authority.  Grant 
nie  a  life  until  the  remotest  time,  a  sevenfold  progeny, 
the  stability  of  my  throne,  the  victory  of  my  sword,  the 
pacification  of  foes,  the  triumph  over  the  lands  1  In  the 
columns  of  thy  eternal  table,  that  fixes  the  destinies  of 
the  heaven  and  of  the  earth,  bless  the  course  of  my  days, 
inscribe  the  fecundity  of  my  race. 

"  Imitate,  O  Merodach,  king  of  heaven  and  earth,  the 
father  who  begot  thee;  bless  my  buildinss,  strengihen 
my  authority.  May  Nel)uchaduezzar,  the  kiug-repiyrer, 
remain  before  thy  face  !" 

This  allusion  to  the  Tower  of  the  Tongues  is  the  only 
one  that  has  as  yet  been  discovered  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  (see  Expedition  en  Mesopotamie,  i,  208). 
The  story  is  a  Shemitic  and  not  merely  a  Hebrew  one, 
and  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  same  story  at  Babylon.  The  ruins  of  the 
building  elevated  on  the  spot  where  the  story  placed 
the  tower  of  the  dispersion  of  tongues  have  therefore  a 
more  modern  origin,  but  interest,  nevertheless,  by  their 
stupendous  appearance.     Sec  Bauel. 

(2.)  Historical. — The  following  are  the  principal  pas- 
.sages  of  ancient  authors,  rescued  from  the  wreck  of  time 
by  the  quotations  of  Josephus  and  Eusebitis.  It  scarce- 
ly need  be  said  that  we  do  not  adduce  these  fragments 
as  authorities  in  any  other  sense  than  that  they  repeat 
the  traditional  narratives  which  had  descended  from 
the  remotest  anticjnity  among  the  people  to  whom  tliey 
relate.  The  ''  Sibyl"  cited  by  Josephus  is  the  fictitious 
appellation  of  some  unknown  author,  probably  about 
the  2d  century  B.C.  Alexander  Cornelius  Polyhistor 
flourished  about  one  hundred  years  before  Christ.  Eu- 
polemus  was  probably  an  Asiatic  Greek,  two  or  three 
centuries  earlier.  Abydenus  (if  he  was  Patephatus) 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  B.C. 

"Concerning  this  tower,  and  the  discordance  of  lan- 
guage among  men,  the  Sibyl  also  makes  mention,  saying 
thus:  'All  men  having  one  language,  some  of  them  built 
ji  very  high  tower,  as  if  they  proposed  by  means  of  it  to 
climb  to  heaven  ;  but  the  gods,  by  sending  storms  of 
wind,  overthrew  the  tower,  and  gave  to  each  person  a  pe- 
culiar language  ;  and  on  this  account  the  city  came  to  be 
called  Babylon'"  (Josephus,  Ant.  i,  4,  3). 

The  Sibyl  here  quoted  may  be  that  very  ancient 
anonymous  authority  to  which  we  have  obscure  refer- 
ences (in  the  discourse  of  Theophilus  to  Autolvcus)  in 
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Plutarch's  Morals,  in  Virgil's  Pollio,  and  in  the  StrO' 
mata  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus. 

"Alexander  Polyhistor — a  man  of  the  highest  celebrity 
for  talents  and  attainments,  in  the  estimaticm  of  those 
Greeks  who  are  tlie  most  profoundly  and  accurately  learn- 
ed— has  the  following  passage:  'Eupolemus,  in  his  book 
concerning  the  Jews  of  Assyria,  says  that  the  city  of  Bab- 
ylon was  first  built  by  those  who  had  been  preserved  fnmi 
the  Deluge ;  that  they  were  giants  [the  Greeks  used  this 
word  to  signify,  not  so  much  men  of  enormous  stature  as 
their  mytliological  heroes,  of  great  prowess,  and  defying 
the  gods] ;  that  they  also  erected  the  tower  of  which  his- 
toiy  gives  account;  but  that  it  was  overthrown  by  the 
mighty  power  from  God,  and  C(nisequently  the  giants 
were  scattered  abroad  over  the  whole  earth'"  (Eusebius, 
Privpar.  Evaufi.  col.  16S^). 

"Further,  with  respect  to  the  narrative  of  Moses  con- 
cerning the  building  of  the  tower,  and  how,  from  one 
t(mgue,  they  were  confounded  so  as  to  be  brought  into 
the  use  of  many  dialects,  the  author  before  mentioned 
[Abydenus],  in  his  book  concerning  the  Assyrians,  gives 
his  confirmation  in  these  words:  'There  are  some  who 
say  that  the  first  men  sprang  out  of  the  earth  ;  that  they 
boasted  of  their  strength  and  size;  that  they  contemptu- 
ously maintained  themselves  to  be  superior  to  the  gods; 
that  they  erected  a  lofty  tower  where  now  is  Babylon  ; 
then,  when  it  had  been  carried  on  almost  up  to  heaven, 
the  very  winds  came  to  assist  the  gods,  and  overthrew  the 
vast  structure  upon  its  builders.  Its  ruins  were  called 
Babylon.  The  men,  who  before  had  possessed  one  tongue, 
were  brought  by  the  gods  to  a  many-sounding  voice  ;  and 
afterwards  war  arose  between  Kronos  [Saturn]  and  Ti- 
tan. Moreover,  the  place  in  which  they  built  the  tower 
is  now  called  Babylon,  on  account  of  the  confusing  of  the 
prior  clearness  with  respect  to  speech  ;  for  the  Hebrews 
call  confusion  Babel'"  (Eusebius,  Prcepar.  Eoaiig.  ix,  14). 

Abydenus,  the  Grecian  historian  of  Assj'ria,  is  known 
to  us  only  by  citations  in  Eusebius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
and  Syncellus,  but  they  contirm  his  respectability  as  a 
writer. 

On  the  event  under  discussion,  see  the  Latin  mono- 
graphs by  Linck  (Vitemb.  165G),  Zobell  (ibid.  1664), 
.Schroeder  (Groning.  1752),  Kanne  (Norimb.  1819),  and 
in, English  by  Wetton  (Lond.  1732) ;  also  the  literature 
cited  by  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bihliog.  col.  179, 180. 

II.  Philological  and  Ethnolofjical  Considei-atinns, — 
The  unity  of  the  human  race  is  most  clearly  implied, 
if  not  positively  asserted,  in  tlie  Mosaic  writings.  The 
general  declaration  •'  So  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image,  .  . .  male  and  female  created  he  them"  (Gen.  i, 
27)  is  limited  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  act  was  car- 
ried out  by  the  subsequent  narrative  of  the  creation 
of  the  protoplast  Adam,  who  stood  alone  on  the  earth 
amid  the  beasts  of  the  Held  until  it  pleased  Jehovah 
to  create  "an  help  meet  for  him"  out  of  the  ver\'  sub- 
stance of  his  bod}'  (ii,  22).  From  this  original  pair 
sprang  the  whole  antediluvian  popidation  of  the  world; 
and  hence  the  author  of  the  book  of  Genesis  conceived 
the  unity  of  the  human  race  to  be  of  the  most  rigid 
nature — not  simply  a  generic  unity,  nor,  again,  simply 
a  specific  unity  (for  unity  of  species  may  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  a  plurality  of  original  centres),  but  a  spe- 
cific based  upon  a  numerical  unity,  the  species  being 
nothing  else  than  the  enlargement  of  tiie  individual. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  natural  meaning  of  the  first 
chapters  of  Genesis  when  taken  by  themselves;  much 
more  so  when  read  under  the  reflected  light  of  the  New 
Test, ;  for  not  only  do  we  meet  with  references  to  the 
historical  fact  of  such  an  origin  of  the  human  race — 
e.  g.  in  Paul's  declaration  that  God  "  hath  made  of  one 
blood  every  nation  of  inen  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of 
the  earth"  (Acts  xvii,  26) — but  the  same  is  evidently 
implied  in  the  numerous  passages  which  represent  Je- 
sus Christ  as  the  counterpart  of  Adam  in  regard  to  the 
universality  of  his  connection  with  the  human  race. 
Attempts  have  indeed  been  made  to  show  that  the 
idea  of  a  plurality  of  original  pairs  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  jMosaic  writings;  but  there  is  a  wide  distinc- 
tion between  a  view  not  inconsistent  with,  and  a  view 
drawn  from,  the  words  of  the  author:  the  latter  is 
founded  upon  the  facts  he  relates,  as  well  as  his  mode 
of  relating  them  ;  the  former  takes  advantage  of  the 
weaknesses  arising  out  of  a  concise  or  unmethodical 
style  of  composition.     Even  if  such  a  view  could  be 
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sustained  in  reference  to  the  narrative  of  the  original 
creation  of  man,  it  must  inevitably  fail  in  reference  to 
the  history  of  the  repopiilation  nf  I  lie  world  in  the  post- 
diluvian age;  for,  whatever  ol>J('otions  may  be  made  to 
the  historical  accuracy  of  the  history  of  the  Flood,  it  is 
at  all  events  clear  that  the  historian  believed  in  the 
universal  destruction  of  the  human  race,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Noah  and  his  family,  and  consequently  that 
the  unity  of  tlie  human  race  was  once  more  reduced  to 
one  of  a  numerical  character.  To  Noah  the  historian 
traces  up  the  whole  postdiluvian  ]iopulation  of  the 
world :  '•  Tliesc  are  the  three  sons  of  Noah :  and  of 
them  was  the  whole  earth  overspread"  (Gen.  ix.  19). 

Unity  of  language  is  assumed  by  the  sacred  histori- 
an apparently  as  a  corollary  of  the  unity  of  race.  No 
explanation  is  given  of  the  origin  of  speech,  but  its  ex- 
ercise is  evidently  regarded  as  coeval  with  the  creation 
of  man.  No  support  can  be  obtained  in  behalf  of  an\' 
theory  on  this  subject  from  the  first  recorded  instance 
of  its  exercise  ("Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle"),  for 
the  simple  reason  that  this  notice  is  introductory  to 
what  follows:  "but  for  Adam  there  was  not  found  an 
lielp  meet  for  him"  (Gen.  ii,  20).  It  was  not  so  much 
the  intention  of  the  writer  to  state  the  fact  of  man's 
power  of  speech  as  the  fact  of  the  inferiority  of  all  oth- 
er animals  to  him,  and  the  conse(iiient  necessity  for  the 
creation  of  woman.  The  proof  of  that  inferiority  is, 
indeed,  most  appropriately  made  to  consist  in  the  au- 
thoritative assignment  of  names,  implying  an  act  of 
reflection  on  their  several  natures  and  capacities,  and 
a  recognition  of  the  offices  which  they  were  designed 
to  (ill  in  the  economy  of  the  world.  The  exercise  of 
speech  is  thus  most  happily  connected  with  the  exer- 
cise of  reflection,  and  the  relationship  between  the  in- 
ner act  of  the  mind  (\oyoc  ivoid^troc;)  and  the  out- 
ward expression  (Xtiyoc  TTfjocpopiKo^)  is  fully  recognised. 
Speech,  being  thus  inherent  in  man  as  a  reflecting  be- 
ing, was  regarded  as  handed  down  from  father  to  son 
by  the  same  process  of  imitation  by  which  it  is  still 
perpetuated.  Whatever  divergences  may  have  arisen 
in  the  antediluvian  period,  no  notice  is  taken  of  them, 
inasmuch  as  their  effects  were  obliterated  by  the  uni- 
versal catastrophe  of  the  Flood.  The  original  unity  of 
speech  w-as  restored  in  Noah,  and  would  naturally  be 
retained  by  his  descendants  as  long  as  they  were  held 
together  by  social  and  local  bonds. 

The  confusion  of  tongues  and  the  dispersion  of  na- 
tions are  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  contemporaneous 
events.  "So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad"  is  stated 
as  the  execution  of  the  divine  counsel  "  Let  us  con- 
found their  language."  The  divergence  of  the  various 
families  into  distinct  tribes  and  nations  ran  parallel  with 
the  divergence  of  speech  into  dialects  and  languages, 
and  thus  the  tenth  chapter  of  (Jenesis  is  posterior  in 
liistorical  sequence  to  the  events  recorded  in  the  elev- 
enth cliapter.  Both  passages  nmst  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  any  disquisition  on  the  early  fortunes  of 
the  human  race.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  inquire,  in 
the  first  place,  how  far  modern  researches  into  the  phe- 
nomena of  language  favor  the  idea  that  there  was  once 
a  time  when  "  tiie  whole  earth  was  of  one  speech  and 
language:  and,  in  the  second  place,  whether  the  ethno- 
logical views  exhibited  in  the  Mosaic  table  accord  with 
the  evidence  furnished  b\'  history  and  language,  both 
in  regard  to  tlie  special  facts  recorded  in  it  and  in  the 
general  scriptural  view  of  a  historical,  or,  more  properlv, 
a  gentilic,  unity  of  the  human  race.  These  questions, 
though  independent,  yet  exercise  a  rertexive  influence 
on  each  other's  results.  Unity  of  speech  does  not  nec- 
essarily involve  unity  of  race,  nor  yet  vice  versa  ;  but 
each  enhances  the  pr<)bai)ility  of  the  other,  and  there- 
fore the  arguments  derived  from  language,  physiology, 
and  history  may  ultimately  furnish  a  cumidative  amount 
of  probability  which  will  fall  but  little  below  demon-  j 
titration. 

(A.)  The  advocate  of  the  historical  miity  of  language 
lias  to  encounter  two  classes  of  opposing  arguments:  \ 


one  arising  out  of  the  differences,  the  other  out  of  the 
resemblances,  of  existing  languages.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  urged  that  the  differences  are  of  so  decisive  and 
specific- a  character  as  to  place  Xlie  possibility  of  a  com- 
mon origin  wholly  out  of  the  question;  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  resemblances  do  not  necessitate  the  the- 
ory of  a  historical  unity,  but  may  be  satisfactorilv  ac- 
counted for  on  psychological  principles.  It  will  be  our 
object  to  discuss  the  amount,  the  value,  and  the  proba- 
ble origin  of  the  varieties  exhibited  by  languages,  with 
a  view  to  meet  the  first  class  of  objections.  But,  before 
proceeding  to  this,  we  will  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
second  class,  inasmuch  as  these,  if  established,  would  nul- 
lify any  conclusion  that  might  be  drawn  frotn  the  other. 

A  psychological  unity  is  not  necessarily  opposed  to 
a  gentilic  unit_y.  It  is  perfectly  open  to  any  theorist 
to  combine  the  two  by  assuming  that  the  language  of 
the  one  protoplast  was  founded  on  strictly  psychological 
principles.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  psychological 
unity  does  not  necessitate  a  gentilic  unity.  It  permits 
of  the  theory  of  a  pluralitj'  of  protoplasts,  who,  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  psychological  laws,  arrived  at 
similar  independent  results.  Whether  the  phenome- 
na of  language  are  consistent  with  such  a  theory,  we 
think  extremely  doubtful;  certainly  they  camiot  fur- 
nish the  basis  of  it.  The  whole  question  of  the  origin 
of  language  lies  beyond  the  pale  of  historical  proof,  and 
any  theor\'  connected  with  it  admits  neither  of  being 
proved  nor  disproved.  We  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  language  is  communicated  from  one  generation  to 
another  solely  by  force  of  imitation,  and  that  there  is 
no  play  whatever  for  the  inventive  faculty  in  reference 
to  it.  But  in  what  manner  the  substance  of  language 
was  originally  produced  we  do  not  know.  No  argu- 
ment can  be  derived  against  the  common  origin  from 
analogies  drawn  from  the  animal  world;  and  when  Prof. 
Agassiz  compares  similarities  of  language  with  those 
of  the  cries  of  animals  (Von  Bohlen,  Inirod.  to  Gen.  ii, 
278),  he  leaves  out  of  consideration  the  important  fact 
that  language  is  not  identical  with  sound,  and  that  the 
worxis  of  a  rational  being,  however  originally  produced, 
are  ])erpetuated  in  a  manner  wholly  distinct  from  that 
whereby  animals  learn  to  utter  their  cries.  Nor  does 
the  internal  evidence  of  language  itself  reveal  the  mys- 
tery of  its  origin ;  for,  though  a  very  large  number  of 
words  may  be  referred  either  directly  or  mediately  to 
the  principle  of  onomatopoeia,  there  are  others — as,  for 
instance,  the  first  and  second  personal  pronouns — which 
do  not  admit  of  such  an  explanation.  In  sliort,  this 
and  otlier  similar  tlieories  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  intimate  connection  evidenth'  existing  between 
reason  and  speech,  which  is  so  well  expressed  in  the 
Greek  language  by  the  application  of  the  term  Xo- 
yof  to  each,  reason  being  nothing  else  than  inward 
speech,  and  speech  nothing  else  than  outward  reason, 
neither  of  them  possessing  an  independent  existence 
without  the  other.  As  we  conceive  that  the  psjxho- 
logical  as  opposed  to  the  gentilic  unity  involves  ques- 
tions comiected  with  the  origin  of  language,  we  can 
only  say  that  in  this  respect  it  falls  outside  the  range 
of  our  inquiry. 

Reverting  to  the  other  class  of  objections,  we  proceed 
to  review  the  extent  of  the  differences  observable  in 
the  languages  of  tiie  world  in  order  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er they  are  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  com- 
mon origin.  Such  a  review  must  necessarily  be  im- 
perfect, both  from  the  magnitude  of  the  sid)ject  and 
also  from  the  position  of  the  linguistic  science  itself, 
which  as  yet  has  hardly  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of 
infancy.  On  the  latter  point  we  would  observe  that 
the  most  important  links  between  the  various  language 
families  may  yet  be  discovered  in  languages  that  are 
either  unexplored  or,  at  all  events,  unplaced.  ]\Iean- 
while,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  all  lin- 
guistic research  is  in  the  direction  of  unity.  Already 
it  has  brought  within  the  bonds  of  a  well-established 
relationship  languages  so  remote  from  each  other  in 
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external  guise,  in  age,  and  in  geographical  position  as 
Sanscrit  and  English,  Celtic  and  Greek.  It  has  done 
the  same  for  other  groups  of  languages  equally  widely 
extended,  but  presenting  less  opportunities  of  investi- 
gation. It  has  recognised  affinities  between  languages 
which  the  ancient  Greek  ethnologist  would  have  classed 
under  the  head  of  "  barbarian"  in  reference  to  each 
other,  and  even  in  many  instances  where  tlie  modern 
philologist  has  anticipated  no  relationsliip.  The  lines 
of  discovery,  therefore,  point  in  one  direction,  and  fa- 
vor the  expectation  that  the  various  families  may  be 
combined  by  the  discovery  of  connecting-links  into  a 
single  family,  comprehending  in  its  capacious  bosom 
all  the  languages  of  the  world.  But,  should  such  a 
result  never  be  attained,  the  probability  of  a  common 
origin  would  still  remain  unshaken;  for  the  failure 
would  probably  be  due  to  the  absence,  in  many  classes 
and  families,  of  that  chain  of  historical  evidence  wiiich 
in  the  case  of  the  Indo-European  and  Shemitic  families 
enables  us  to  trace  their  progress  for  above  three  thou- 
sand years.  In  many  languages  no  literature  at  all,  in 
many  others  no  ancient  literature,  exists  to  supply  the 
philologist  with  materials  for  comparative  study :  in 
these  cases  it  can  only  be  by  laborious  research  into 
existing  dialects  that  the  original  forms  of  words  can 
be  detected  amid  the  incrustations  and  transmutations 
with  which  time  has  obscured  them. 

In  dealing  with  the  phenomena  of  language,  we 
should  duly  consider  the  plastic  nature  of  the  material 
out  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  the  numerous  influences 
to  which  it  is  subject.  Variety  in  unity  is  a  general 
law  of  nature,  to  which  even  tlie  most  stubborn  phys- 
ical substances  yield  a  ready  obedience.  In  the  case 
of  language  it  would  be  difficult  to  set  any  bounds  to 
the  variety  which  we  might  a  priori  expect  it  to  as- 
sume. Eor,  in  the  tirst  place,  it  is  brought  into  close 
contact  with  the  spirit  of  man,  and  reflects  with  amaz- 
ing fidelity  its  endless  variations,  adapting  itself  to  the 
expression  of  each  feeling,  the  designation  of  each  ob- 
ject, the  working  of  each  cast  of  thought  or  stage  of 
reasoning  power.  Secondly,  its  sounds  are  subject  to 
external  influences,  such  as  peculiarities  of  the  organ 
of  speech,  the  result  either  of  natural  conformation,  of 
geographical  position,  or  of  habits  of  life  and  associa- 
tions of  an  accidental  character.  In  the  third  place, 
it  is  generally  affected  by  the  state  of  intellectual  and 
social  culture  of  a  people,  as  manifested  more  especialh^ 
in  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  standard  literary  dialect, 
and  in  the  processes  of  verbal  and  syntactical  structure, 
which  again  react  on  the  very  core  of  the  word  and 
produce  a  variety  of  sound -mutations.  Lastly,  it  is 
subjected  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  time  and  use,  obliter- 
ating, as  in  an  old  coin,  the  original  impress  of  the 
word,  reducing  it  in  bulk,  producing  new  combinations, 
and  occasionally  leading  to  singular  interchanges  of 
soinid  and  idea.  The  varieties  resulting  from  the  mod- 
ifying influences  above  enumerated  may  be  reduced  to 
two  classes,  according  as  they  affect  the  formal  or  the 
radical  elements  of  language. 

(I.)  Widely  as  languages  now  differ  from  each  oth- 
er in  external  form,  the  raw  material  (if  we  may  use 
the  expression)  out  of  which  they  have  sprmig  appears 
to  have  been  in  all  cases  the  same.  A  substratum  of 
significant  monosyllabic  roots  underlies  the  whole  struct- 
ure, supplying  the  materials  necessary,  not  only  for  or- 
dinarj'  predication,  but  also  for  what  is  usually  termed 
the  "growth"  of  language  out  of  its  primary  into  it's 
more  complicated  forms.  It  is  necessary  to  point  this 
out  clearly  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  led  to  suppose 
that  the  elements  of  one  language  are  in  themselves 
endued  with  any  greater  vitality  than  those  of  another. 
Such  a  distinction,  if  it  existed,  would  go  far  to  prove 
a  specific  difference  between  languages,  which  could 
hardl}-  be  reconciled  with  the  idea  of  their  c(mimon 
origin.  Tlie  appearance  of  vitality  arises  out  of  the 
manipulation  of  the  roots  by  tiie  human  mind,  and  is 
not  inherent  in  the  roots  themselves. 


1.  The  proofs  of  this  original  equality  are  furnished 
by  the  languages  themselves.  Adopting  for  the  present 
the  threefold  morphological  classification  into  isolating, 
agglutinative,  and  inflecting  languages,  we  shall  find 
that  no  original  element  exists  in  the  one  which  does 
not  also  exist  in  the  other.  With  regard  to  the  isolat- 
ing class,  the  terms  "  monosyllabic"  and  '•  radical,"  by 
which  it  is  otherwise  described,  are  decisive  as  to  its 
character.  Languages  of  this  class  are  wholly  unsus- 
ceptible of  grammatical  mutations;  there  is  no  formal 
distinction  between  verb  and  noun,  substantive  and  ad- 
jective, preposition  and  conjun>2tion;  there  are  no  in- 
flections, no  case  or  person  terminations  of  any  kind; 
the  bare  root  forms  the  sole  and  whole  substance  of  the 
language.  In  regard  to  the  other  two  classes,  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  the  two  distinct  points— (1)  that 
the  formal  elements  represent  roots,  and  (2)  that  the 
roots  both  of  the  formal  and  the  radical  elements  of  the 
word  are  monosyllabic.  Now  it  may  be  satisfactorily 
proved  by  analysis  that  all  the  component  parts  of  both 
inflecting  and  agglutinative  languages  are  reducible  to 
two  kinds  of  roots,  predicable  and  pronominal— the  for- 
mer supplying  the  material  element  of  verbs,  substan- 
tives, and  adjectives;  the  latter  that  of  conjunctions, 
prepositions,  and  particles;  while  each  kind,  but  more 
particularly  the  pronominal,  supplies  the  formal  element, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  terminations  of  verbs,  substan- 
tives, and  adjectives.  Whether  the  two  classes  of  roots, 
predicable  and  pronominal,  are  further  reducible  to  one 
class  is  a  point  that  has  been  discussed,  but  has  not  as 
yet  been  established  ( Bopp,  Compar.  Gram.  §  105; 
Muller,  Lectures,  \).  269).  We  have  further  to  show 
that  the  roots  of  agglutinative  and  inflecting  languages 
are  monosyllabic.  This  is  an  acknowledged  character- 
istic of  the  Indo-European  fatnily:  monosyllabism  is, 
indeed,  the  only  feature  which  its  roots  have  in  com- 
mon ;  in  other  respects  they  exhibit  every  kind  of  va- 
riation, from  a  uniliteral  root,  such  as  i  (ire),  up  to  com- 
binations of  five  letters,  such  as  sound  (scandere),  the 
total  number  of  admissible  forms  of  root  amounting  to 
no  less  than  eight  (Schleicher,  §  20(5).  In  the  Shemit- 
ic family  monosj'Uabism  is  not  a piima  facie  character- 
istic of  the  root;  on  the  contrary,  the  verbal  stems  ex- 
hibit bisyllabism  with  such  remarkable  uniformity  that 
it  would  lead  to  the  impression  that  the  roots  also  must 
have  been  bisyllabic.  The  bisyllabism,  however,  of 
the  Shemitic  stem  is  in  reality  triconsonantalism,  the 
vowels  not  forming  any  part  of  tlie  essence  of  the  root, 
but  being  wholly  subordinate  to  the  consonants.  It  is 
at  once  apparent  that  a  triconsonantal  and  even  a  quad- 
riconsonantal  root  may  be  in  certain  combinations  uni- 
syllabic.  But,  further,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  triconsonantal  has  been  evolved  out  of  a  biconso- 
nantal  root,  which  must  necessarily  be  nnisyllabic  if 
the  consonants  stand,  as  they  invariably  do  in  Sliemitic 
roots,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  word.  With  re- 
gard to  tlie  agglutinative  class,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  same  law  wliich  we  have  seen  to  prevail  in  the  is- 
olating and  inflecting  classes  prevails  also  in  this,  hold- 
ing as  it  does  an  intermediate  place  between  those  op- 
posite poles  in  the  world  of  language. 

2.  From  the  consideration  of  the  crude  materials  of  lan- 
guage, we  pass  on  to  the  varieties  exhibited  in  its  struct- 
ure, with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  in  these  there 
exists  any  bar  to  the  idea  of  an  original  unity.  (1.) 
Reverting  to  the  classification  already  noticed,  we  have 
to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  tliat  the  principle  on  whicti 
it  is  based  is  the  nature  of  the  connection  existing  be- 
tween the  predicable  and  the  relational  or  inflectional 
elements  of  a  word.  '  In  the  isolating  class  these  two 
are  kept  wholly  distinct;  relational  ideas  are  expressed 
b}'  juxtaposition  or  by  syntactical  arrangement,  and 
not  by  any  combination  of  the  roots.  In  the  aggluti- 
native class  the  relational  elements  are  attached  to  the 
principal  or  predicable  theme  by  a  mechanical  kind  of 
junction,  the  individuality  of  each  being  preserved  even 
in  the  combined  state.    In  the  inflecting  class  the  junc- 
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tiou  is  of  a  more  perfect  character,  and  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  chemical  combination,  the  predicable  and 
relational  elements  being  so  fused  together  as  to  pre- 
sent tlie  appearance  of  a  single  and  indivisible  word. 
It  is  clear  tliat  there  exists  no  insuperable  barrier  to 
ori"inal  unity  in  tliese  differences,  from  the  simple  fact 
that  every  iutiecting  language  must  once  have  been 
agglutinative,  and  every  agglutinative  language  once 
isolating.  If  tiie  predicable  and  relational  elements  of 
an  isolating  language  be  linked  together,  either  to  the 
eye  or  the  ear,  it  is  rendered  agglutinative ;  if  the  ma- 
terial and  formal  parts  are  pronounced  as  one  word, 
eliminating,  if  necessary,  the  sounds  that  resist  incor- 
poration, the  language  becomes  iutiecting.  (2.)  In  the 
.second  place,  it  sliould  be  noted  that  these  three  classes 
are  not  separated  from  each  other  by  any  sharp  line  of 
demarcation.  Not  only  does  each  possess,  in  a  measure, 
the  quality  predominant  in  each  other,  but,  moreover, 
each  graduates  into  its  neighbor  through  its  bordering 
members.  The  isolating  languages  are  not  wholly  iso- 
lating: they  avail  themselves  of  certain  words  as  re- 
lational particles,  though  these  still  retain  elsewhere 
their  independent  character;  they  also  use  composite, 
though  not  strictly  compound,  words.  The  agglutina- 
tive are  not  wholly  agglutinative;  the  Finnish  and 
Turkish  classes  of  the  Ural-Altaian  family  are  in  cer- 
tahi  instances  inflectional,  the  relational  adjunct  being 
fully  incorporated  with  the  predicable  stem,  and  having 
undergone  a  large  amount  of  attrition  for  that  purpose. 
Nor,  again,  are  the  intiectional  languages  wholly  inflec- 
tional; Hebrew,  for  instance,  abounds  with  agglutinative 
forms,  and  also  avails  itself  largely  of  separate  particles 
for  the  expression  of  relational  ideas ;  our  own  lan- 
guage, though  classed  as  inflectional,  retains  nothing 
more  than  the  vestiges  of  inflection,  and  is  in  many  re- 
spects as  isolating  and  juxtapositional  as  any  language 
of  that  class.  While,  therefore,  the  classification  holds 
good  with  regard  to  the  predominant  characters  of  the 
classes,  it  does  not  imply  differences  of  a  specific  nature. 
(3.)  But,  further,  the  morphological  varieties  of  lan- 
guage are  not  confined  to  the  exhibition  of  the  single 
principle  hitherto  described.  A  comparison  between 
the  westerly  branches  of  the  Ural-Altaian,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Indo-Kuropcan,  on  the  other,  belonging 
respectively  to  the  agglutinative  and  inflectional  class- 
es, will  show  that  the  quantitative  amount  of  synthesis 
is  fidly  as  prominent  a  point  of  contrast  as  the  quali- 
tative. The  combination  of  primary  and  subordinate 
terms  may  be  more  perfect  in  the  Indo-European,  but 
it  is  more  extensively  em])loyed  in  the  Ural-Altaian 
family.  The  former,  for  instance,  appends  to  its  verbal 
stems  the  notions  of  time,  number,  person,  and  occasion- 
ally of  interrogation ;  the  latter  further  adds  suffixes 
indicative  of  negation,  hypothesis,  causativenesss,  re- 
rtexiveness,  and  other  similar  ideas,  whereby  the  word 
is  built  up  tier  on  tier  to  a  marvellous  extent.  The 
former  appends  to  its  substantival  stems  suffixes  of  case 
and  number;  the  latter  adds  governing  particles,  ren- 
dering them  post-positional  instead  of  pre-positional, 
and  combining  them  synthetically  with  the  predicable 
stem.  If,  again,  we  compare  the  Shemitic  with  the 
Indo-European  languages,  we  shall  find  a  morpholog- 
ical distinction  of  an  ecpially  diverse  character.  In  the 
former  the  grammatical  category  is  expressed  by  inter- 
nal vowel-changes,  in  the  latter  by  external  suffixes. 
So  marked  a  distinction  has  not  unnaturally  been  con- 
stituted the  basis  of  a  classification,  wherein  the  lan- 
guages that  adopt  this  system  of  internal  flection  stand 
by  themselves  as  a  separate  class,  in  contradistinction 
to  those  which  either  use  terminational  additions  for 
the  same  purpose,  or  which  dispense  wholly  with  inflec- 
tional forms  (Bopp,  Compar.  Gram,  i,  102).  The  singu- 
lar use  of  preformatives  in  the  Coptic  language  is,  again, 
a  morphological  peculiarity  of  a  very  decided  character. 
Even  within  the  same  family,  sa\'  the  Indo-European, 
each  language  exhibits  an  idiosyncrasy  in  its  morpho- 
logical character  whereby  it  stands  out  apart  from  the 


other  members  with  a  decided  impress  of  individuality. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  immber  and  char- 
acter of  the  differences  we  have  noticed  is  favorable, 
rather  than  otherwise,  to  the  theory  of  an  original  uni- 
ty. Starting  from  the  same  common  ground  of  mono- 
syllabic roots,  each  language-family  has  carried  out  its 
own  special  line  of  development,  following  an  original 
impulse,  the  causes  and  nature  of  which  must  remain 
probably  forever  a  matter  of  conjecture.  We  can  per- 
ceive, indeed,  in  a  general  way,  the  adaptation  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  speech  to  certain  states  of  society.  The 
agglutinative  languages,  for  instance,  seem  to  be  spe- 
cially adaiited  to  the  nomadic  state  by  the  prominence 
and  distinctness  with  which  they  enunciate  the  leading 
idea  in  each  word,  an  arrangement  whereby  communi- 
cation would  be  facilitated  between  tribes  or  families 
that  associate  oidy  at  intervals.  We  might  almost  im- 
agine that  these  languages  derived  their  impress  of 
uniformity  and  solidity  from  the  monotonous  steppes 
of  Central  Asia,  which  have  in  all  ages  formed  their 
proper  habitat.  So,  again,  the  inflectional  class  reflects 
cultivated  thought  and  social  organization,  and  its  lan- 
guages have  hence  been  termed  "state"  or  "political." 
Monosyllabism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pronounced  to  be 
suited  to  the  most  primitive  stage  of  thought  and  so- 
ciety, wherein  the  family  or  the  individual  is  the  stand- 
ard by  which  things  are  regidated  (^Ililler,  Philos.  of 
/list,  i,  285).  We  should  hesitate,  however,  to  press 
this  theory  as  furnishing  an  adequate  explanation  of 
the  differences  observable  in  language-families.  The 
Indo-European  languages  attained  their  high  organiza- 
tion amid  the  same  scenes  and  in  the  same  nomad  state 
as  those  wherein  the  agglutinative  languages  were  nurt- 
ured, and  we  should  rather  be  disposed  to  regard  both 
the  language  and  the  higher  social  status  of  the  former 
as  the  concurrent  results  of  a  higher  mental  organiza- 
tion. 

3.  If  from  words  we  pass  on  to  the  varieties  of  syntac- 
tical arrangement,  the  same  degree  of  analogy  will  be 
found  to  exist  between  class  and  class,  or  between  fam- 
ily and  family  in  the  same  class;  in  other  words,  no 
peculiarity  exists  in  one  which  does  not  admit  of  ex- 
planation by  a  comparison  with  others.  The  absence 
of  all  grammatical  forms  in  an  isolating  language  ne- 
cessitates a  rigid  collocation  of  the  words  in  a  sentence 
according  to  logical  principles.  The  same  law  prevails 
to  a  very  great  extent  in  our  own  language,  wherein 
the  subject,  verb,  and  object,  or  the  subject,  copula,  and 
predicate,  generally  hold  their  relative  positions  in  the 
order  exhibited,  the  exceptions  to  such  an  arrangement 
being  easily  brought  into  harmony  with  that  general 
law.  In  the  agglutinative  languages  the  law  of  ar- 
rangement is  that  the  principal  word  should  come  last 
in  the  sentence,  every  qualifying  clause  or  word  pre- 
ceding it,  and  being,  as  it  were,  sustained  by  it.  The 
syntactical  is  thus  the  reverse  of  the  verbal  structure, 
the  principal  notion  taking  the  precedence  in  the  latter 
(Ewald,  jSprac/iif.  A  bhandl.  ii,  29).  There  is  in  this  noth- 
ing peculiar  to  this  class  of  languages,  beyond  the  great- 
er uniformity  with  which  the  arrangement  is  adhered 
to;  it  is  the  general  rule  in  the  classical,  and  the  occa- 
sional rule  in  certain  of  the  Teutonic,  languages.  In 
the  Shemitic  family  the  reverse  arrangement  prevails; 
the  qualifying  adjectives  follow  the  noun  to  which  they 
belong,  and  the  verb  generally  stands  first;  short  sen- 
tences are  necessitated  by  such  a  collocation,  and  hence 
more  room  is  allowed  for  the  influence  of  emphasis  in 
deciding  the  order  of  the  sentence.  In  illustration  of 
grammatical  peculiarities,  we  may  notice  that  in  the 
agglutinative  class  adjectives  qualifying  substantives, 
or  substantives  placed  in  apposition  with  substantives, 
remain  undeclined;  in  this  case  the  process  may  be 
compared  with  the  formation  of  compotmd  words  in  the 
Indo-European  languages,  where  the  final  member  alone 
is  inflected.  So,  again,  the  omission  of  a  plural  termina- 
tion in  nouns  following  a  numeral  may  be  paralleled 
with  a  similar  usage  in  our  own  language,  where  the 
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terms  "  pound"  and  "  head"  are  used  collectively  after  a 
numeral.  We  may  again  cite  tlie  peculiar  manner  of 
expressing  the  genitive  in  Hebrew.  This  is  effect- 
ed by  one  of  the  two  following  methods — placing  the 
governing  noun  in  the  status  constriictus,  or  using  the 
relative  pronoun  with  a  preposition  before  the  governed 
case.  The  first  of  these  processes  appears  a  strange  in- 
version of  the  laws  of  language ;  but  an  examination 
into  the  origin  of  the  adjuncts,  whether  prefixes  or  af- 
fixes, used  in  other  languages  for  the  indication  of  the 
genitive  will  show  that  they  have  a  more  intimate 
connection  with  the  governing  than  with  the  governed 
word,  and  that  thej'  are  generally  resolvable  into  either 
relative  or  personal  pronouns,  which  serve  the  simple 
purpose  of  connecting  tlie  two  words  together  ((iarnett, 
Essai/s,  p.  214-'227).  The  same  end  may  be  gained  by 
connecting  the  words  in  pronunciation,  which  would 
lead  to  a  rapid  utterance  of  the  first,  and  consequenth'' 
to  the  changes  which  are  witnessed  in  the  status  con- 
sfructus.  The  second  or  periphrastic  process  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  method  of  expressing  the 
genitive;  for  the  expression  "the  Song  which  is  to 
Solomon"  strictly  answers  to  "  Solomon's  Song,"  the  s 
representing  (according  to  Bopp's  explanation)  a  com- 
bination of  the  demonstrative  sa  and  the  relative  i/a. 
It  is  thus  that  the  varieties  of  construction  may  be 
shown  to  be  consistent  with  unity  of  law,  and  that  they 
therefore  furnish  no  argument  against  a  common  origin. 

4.  Lastly,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  varieties  of  lan- 
guage do  not  arise  from  any  constitutional  inequality 
of  vital  energy.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
compensating  power  apparently  inherent  in  all  lan- 
guage, whereby  it  finds  the  means  of  reaching  the  level 
of  the  human  spirit  through  a  faithful  adherence  to  its 
own  guiding  principle.  The  isolating  languages,  being 
shut  out  from  the  manifold  advantages  of  verbal  com- 
position, attain  their  object  by  multiplied  combinations 
of  radical  sounds,  assisted  by  an  elaborate  sj'stem  of  ac- 
centuation and  intonation.  In  this  manner  the  Chinese 
language  has  framed  a  vocabulary  fully  equal  to  the 
demands  made  upon  it;  and  though  this  mode  of  devel- 
opment may  not  commend  itself  to  our  notions  as  the 
most  effective  that  can  be  devised,  yet  it  plainly  evinces 
a  high  susceptibility  on  the  part  of  the  linguistic  fac- 
ulty, and  a  keen  perception  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween sound  and  sense.  Nor  does  the  absence  of  in- 
flection interfere  with  the  expression  even  of  the  most 
delicate  shades  of  meaning  in  a  sentence;  a  compensat- 
ing resource  is  found  partly  in  a  multiplicity  of  sub- 
sidiary terms  expressive  of  plurality,  motion,  action, 
etc.,  and  partly  in  strict  attention  to  syntactical  arrange- 
ment. The  agglutinative  languages,  again,  are  deficient 
in  compound  words,  and  in  this  respect  lack  the  elastic- 
ity and  expansiveness  of  the  Indo-European  family ;  but 
they  are  eminently  synthetic,  and  no  one  can  fail  to 
admire  the  regularity  and  solidity  with  which  its  words 
are  built  up,  suffix  on  suffix,  and,  when  built  up,  are 
suffused  with  a  uniformity  of  tint  by  the  law  of  vowel- 
harmony.  The  Shemitic  languages  have  worked  out  a 
different  principle  of  growth,  evolved,  not  improbably, 
in  the  midst  of  a  conflict  between  the  systems  of  prefix 
and  suffix,  whereby  the  stem,  being,  as  it  were,  enclosed 
at  both  extremities,  was  precluded  from  all  external  in- 
crement, and  was  forced  back  into  such  changes  as  could 
be  effected  by  a  modification  of  its  vowel-sounds.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  system  of  internal 
inflection,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  results  are  very 
effective,  as  regards  both  economy  of  material  and  sim- 
plicity and  dignity  of  style. 

The  result  of  the  foregoing  observations  is  to  show 
that  the  formal  varieties  of  language  present  no  obsta- 
cle to  the  theory  of  a  common  origin.  Amid  these  va- 
rieties there  may  be  discerned  manifest  tokens  of  unity 
in  the  original  material  out  of  which  language  was 
formed,  in  the  stages  of  formation  through  which  it  has 
passed,  in  the  general  principle  of  grammatical  expres- 
sion, and,  lastly,  in  the  spirit  and  power  displayed  in 


the  development  of  these  various  formations.  Such  a 
result,  though  it  does  not  prove  the  unity  of  language 
in  respect  to  its  radical  elements,  nevertheless  tends  to 
establish  the  a  priori  probability  of  this  unity;  for  if 
all  connected  with  the  forms  of  language  may  be  re- 
ferred to  certain  general  laws,  if  nothing  in  that  depart- 
ment owes  its  origin  to  chance  or  arbitrary  appoint- 
ment, it  surely  favors  the  presumption  that  the  same 
principle  would  extend  to  the  formation  of  the  roots, 
which  are  the  very  core  and  kernel  of  language.  Here, 
too,  we  might  expect  to  find  the  operation  of  fixed  laws 
of  some  kind  or  other,  producing  results  of  a  uniform 
character;  here,  too,  actual  variety  may  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  original  unity. 

(II.)  Before  entering  on  the  subject  of  the  radical 
identity  of  languages,  we  must  express  our  conviction 
that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  a  decisive  opinion 
as  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  it  by  proof.  Let  us 
briefly  review  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  question. 
Every  word  as  it  appears  in  an  organic  language,  wheth- 
er written  or  spoken,  is  resolvable  into  two  distinct  ele- 
ments, which  we  have  termed  predicaljle  and  formal, 
the  first  being  what  is  commonly  called  the  root,  the 
second  the  grammatical  termination.  In  point  of  fact, 
both  of  these  elements  consist  of  independent  roots ;  and 
in  order  to  prove  the  radical  identity  of  two  languages, 
it  must  be  shown  that  they  agree  in  both  respects,  that 
is,  in  regard  both  to  the  predicable  and  the  formal  roots. 
As  a  matter  of  experience,  it  is  found  that  the  formal 
elements  (consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  pronominal 
bases)  exhibit  a  greater  tenacity  of  life  than  the  others; 
and  hence  agreement  of  inflectional  forms  is  justly  re- 
garded as  furnishing  a  strong  presumption  of  general 
radical  identity.  P^ven  foreign  elements  are  forced  into 
the  formal  mould  of  the  language  into  which  they  are 
adopted,  and  thus  bear  testimony  to  the  original  char- 
acter of  that  language.  But  though  such  a  formal 
agreement  supplies  the  philologist  with  a  most  valuable 
instrument  of  investigation,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  a 
substitute  for  complete  radical  agreement:  this  would 
still  remain  to  be  proved  by  an  independent  examina- 
tion of  the  predicable  elements.  Tlie  difficulties  con- 
nected with  these  latter  are  many  and  varied.  As- 
suming that  two  languages  or  language-families  are 
under  comparison,  the  phonological  laws  of  each  must 
be  investigated  in  order  to  arrive,  in  the  first  place,  at 
the  primary  forms  of  words  in  the  language  in  which 
they  occur,  and,  in  the  second  place,  at  the  corresponding 
forms  in  the  language  which  constitutes  the  other  mem- 
ber of  comparison,  as  has  been  done  by  Grimm  for  the 
Teutonic  as  compared  with  the  Sanscrit  and  the  classical 
languages.  The  genealogy  of  sound,  as  we  may  term 
it,  must  be  followed  up  bj'  a  genealogy  of  signification, 
a  mere  outward  accordance  of  sound  and  sense  in  two 
terms  being  of  no  value  whatever,  uidess  a  radical  affin- 
ity be  proved  by  an  independent  examination  of  the 
cognate  words  in  each  case.  It  still  remains  to  be  in- 
quired how  far  the  ultimate  accordance  of  sense  and 
sound  may  be  the  result  of  onomatopojia,  of  mere  bor- 
rowing, or  of  a  possible  mixture  of  languages  on  equal 
terms.  The  final  stage  in  etymological  inquiry  is  to 
decide  the  limit  to  which  comparison  may  be  carried  in 
the  primitive  strata  of  language — in  other  words,  how 
far  roots,  as  ascertained  from  groups  of  words,  may  be 
compared  with  roots,  and  reduced  to  yet  simpler  ele- 
mentary forms.  Any  flaw  in  the  processes  above  de- 
scribed will,  of  course,  invalidate  the  whole  result.  Even 
where  the  philologist  is  provided  with  ample  materials 
for  inquirj'  in  stores  of  literature  ranging  over  long  pe- 
riods of  time,  much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  making 
good  each  link  in  the  chain  of  agreement;  and  yet  in 
such  cases  the  dialectic  varieties  have  been  kept  with- 
in some  degree  of  restraint  by  the  existence  of  a  liter- 
ary language,  which,  by  impressing  its  authoritative 
stamp  on  certain  terms,  has  secured  both  their  general 
use  and  their  external  integrity.  Where  no  literature 
exists,  as  is  the  case  with  the  general  mass  of  languages 
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ill  the  world,  the  (liffioultics  are  infinitely  increased  by 
the  combined  effects  of  a  prolitic  j^rowth  of  dialectic 
forms,  and  an  absence  of  all  means  of  tracing  out  their 
progress.  Whether,  under  these  circumstances,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  to  establish  a  radical  unity  of  laii- 
guai'e  is  a  question  which  each  person  must  decide  for 
himself.  Much  may  yet  be  done  by  a  larger  induction 
and  a  scientific  analysis  of  languages  that  are  yet  com- 
paratively unknown.  The  tendency  hitherto  has  been 
to  enlarge  the  limits  of  a  •'  family"  according  as  the  ele- 
ments of  atlinity  have  been  recognised  in  outlying  mem- 
bers. These  limits  may  perchance  be  still  more  en- 
larged by  the  discovery  of  connecting-links  between  the 
language-families,  whereby  the  criteria  of  relationship 
will  be  modified,  and  new  elements  of  internal  unity  be 
discovered  amid  the  mini  fold  appearances  of  external 
diversity. 

Meanwhile  we  must  content  ourselves  with  stating 
the  present  position  of  the  linguistic  science  in  refer- 
ence to  this  important  topic.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Indo-European  languages  have  been  reduced  to  an  ac- 
knowledged and  well-defined  relationship:  the}'  form 
line  of  the  two  families  included  under  the  head  of  "in- 
riectional"  in  the  morphological  classification.  The  oth- 
er family  in  this  class  is  the  (so-called)  Shemitic,  the 
limits  of  which  are  not  equally  well  defined,  inasmuch 
as  it  may  be  extended  over  what  are  termed  the  sub- 
Shemitic  languages,  including  the  Egyptian  or  Coptic. 
The  criteria  of  tlie  proper  Shemitic  lamily  (i.  e.  the 
AramiBan,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  languages)  are 
distinctive  enough ;  but  the  connection  between  the 
Shemitic  and  the  Egyptian  is  not  definitely  established. 
Some  philologists  are  incUned  to  claim  for  the  latter  an 
independent  position,  intermediate  between  the  Indo- 
European  and  Shemitic  families  (Bansen,  P/iil.  of'  f J igt. 
i,  185  sq.).  The  agglutinative  languages  of  Europe  and 
Asia  are  combined  by  Prof.  M.  MuUer  in  one  family 
named  "  Turanian."  It  is  conceded  that  the  family  bond 
in  this  case  is  a  loose  one,  and  that  the  agreement  in 
roots  is  very  partial  {Lectures,  p.  290-292).  Many  phi- 
lologists of  high  standing,  and  more  particularly  Pott 
{Ungleich.  d.  mensch.  Rassen,  p.  232),  deny  the  family  re- 
lationship altogether,  and  break  up  the  agglutinative 
languages  into  a  great  number  of  families.  Certain  it 
is  that  within  the  Turanian  circle  there  are  languages — 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Ural-Altaian — which  show  so 
close  an  afiinity  to  one  another  as  to  be  entitled  to  form 
a  separate  division,  either  as  a  family,  or  a  subdivision 
of  a  family;  and,  this  lieing  the  case,  we  should  hesitate 
to  put  them  on  a  parity  of  footing  with  the  remainder 
of  the  Turanian  languages.  The  Caucasian  group, 
again,  differs  so  widely  from  the  other  members  of  the 
family  as  to  make  the  relationship  very  dubious.  The 
monosyllabic  languages  of  South-eastern  Asia  are  not 
included  in  the  Turanian  family  by  Prof.  ]M.  Midler 
i^Leclures,  p.  290,  326),  apparently  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  not  agglutinative;  but  as  the  Chinese  appears 
to  be  connected  radically  with  the  Burmese  (Humboldt, 
Ve.rschied.  p.  368),  with"  the  Thibetan  {Phil,  of  IJist.  i, 
393-39.^),  and  with  the  Ural- Altaian  languages  (Scliott, 
in  Abli.  Ab.  Berl.  1861,  p.  172),  it  seems  to  have  a  good  j 
title  to  be  placed  in  the  Turanian  family.  AVith  regard  I 
to  the  American  and  tlie  bulk  of  the  African  languages, 
we  are  nnal)le  to  say  whether  they  can  be  brought  un- 
der any  of  the  heads  already  mentioned,  or  whether  they 
stand  l)y  themselves  as  distinct  families.  'J'he  former 
are  referred  by  writers  of  high  eminence  to  an  Asiatic 
or  Turanian  origin  (Punsen,  Phil,  nf  //is/,  ii,  111;  La- 
tham, M(i)i  iinil  his  Micp-iit.  p.  186);  the  latter  to  the 
Shemitic  family  (Latham,  p.  148). 

The  problem  that  awaits  solution  is  whether  the  sev- 
eral families  above  specified  can  be  re<luced  to  a  single 
family  by  demonstrating  their  radical  identity.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  this  identity 
should  be  coextensive  with  the  vocal)ularies  of  the  va- 
rious languages;  it  woulil  naturally  be  confined  to  such 
ideas  and  objects  as  are  common  to  mankind  generally. 


Even  within  this  circle  the  difficulty  of  proving  the 
identity  may  bo  infinitely  enhanced  by  the  absence  of 
materials.  There  are,  indeed,  but  two  families  in  which 
these  materials  are  found  in  anything  like  sufficiency, 
viz.  the  Indo-European  and  the  Shemitic,  and  even 
these  furnish  us  with  no  historical  evidence  as  to  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  growth.  We  find  each,  at  the 
most  rentotc  literary  jjcriod,  already  exhibiting  its  dis- 
tinctive character  of  stem-  and  word-formation,  leaving 
us  to  infer,  as  we  best  may,  from  these  phenomena  the 
processes  by  which  they  had  reached  that  point.  Ilence 
there  arises  abundance  of  room  for  difference  of  opinion, 
and  the  extent  of  the  radical  identity  will  depend  very 
much  on  the  view  adopted  as  to  -these  earlier  processes. 
If  we  could  accept  in  its  entirety  the  system  of  etymol- 
ogy propounded  by  the  analytical  school  of  Hebrew 
scholars,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  establish  a  very 
large  amount  of  radical  identity  ;  but  we  cannot  regard 
as  established  the  prepositional  force  of  the  initial  let- 
ters, as  stated  by  Delitzsch  in  hisJeshurun  (p.  166, 173, 
note),  still  less  the  correspondence  between  these  and 
the  Initial  letters  of  Greek  and  Latin  words  (p.  170-172). 
The  striking  uniformity  of  bisyllabism  in  the  verbal 
stems  is  explicable  only  on  the  assumption  that  a  single 
principle  underlies  the  whole ;  and  the  existence  of 
groups  of  words  differing  slightly  in  form,  and  having 
the  same  radical  sense,  leads  to  the  presumption  that 
this  principle  was  one  not  of  composition,  but  of  eupbo- 
nism  and  practical  convenience.  This  presumption  is 
still  further  favored  by  an  analysis  of  the  letters  form- 
ing the  stems,  showing  that  the  third  letter  is  in  many 
instances  a  reduplication,  and  in  others  a  liijuid,  a  nasal, 
or  a  sibilant,  introduced  either  as  the  initial,  the  medial, 
or  the  final  letter.  The  Hebrew  alphabet  admits  of  a 
classification  based  on  the  radical  character  of  the  letter 
according  to  its  position  in  the  stem.  The  effect  of 
composition  would  have  been  to  produce,  in  the  first 
place,  a  greater  inequalit}'  in  the  length  of  the  words, 
ami,  in  the  second  place,  a  greater  equality  in  the  use 
of  the  various  organic  sounds. 

Many  supposed  instances  of  etymological  correspond- 
ence have  been  falsely  based  on  the  analytical  tenets, 
but  there  still  exists  a  considerable  amount  of  radical 
identity  which  appears  to  be  above  suspicion.  Under 
PiiiLor.OGV,  Comparative,  we  have  given  a  list  of 
terms  in  which  that  identity  is  manifested.  After  de- 
ducting whatever  may  be  due  to  fanciful  or  accidental 
agreement,  there  still  remain  many  instances  which 
cannot  possibly  be  explained  on  the  principle  of  ono- 
matopoeia, and  which  would  therefore  seem  to  be  the 
common  inheritance  of  the  Indo-European  and  Shem- 
itic families.  Whether  this  agreement  is,  as  Kenan  sug- 
gests, the  result  of  a  keen  susceptibility  of  the  onomato- 
poetic  faculty  in  the  original  framers  of  the  words  {l/ist. 
Gen.  i,  465)  is  a  point  that  can  neither  be  proved  nor 
disproved.  But  even  if  it  were  so,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  words  were  not  framed  before  the  separation 
of  the  families.  Our  list  of  comparative  words  might 
have  been  much  enlarged  if  we  had  included  compari- 
sons based  on  the  reduction  of  Shemitic  roots  to  a  bi- 
syllabic  form.  A  list  of  such  words  may  be  found  in 
liaWtzsch,  ./eshnrun,  p.  177-180.  In  regard  to  pronouns 
and  numerals,  the  identity  is  but  partial.  We  may  de- 
tect the  t  sound,  which  forms  the  distinctive  sound  of 
the  second  personal  pronoun  in  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages, in  the  Hebrew  attdh,  and  in  the  personal  ter- 
minations of  the  perfect  tense;  but  the  m,  which  is  the 
prevailing  sound  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  in  the 
former,  i<  supplanted  by  an  n  in  the  latter.  The  numer- 
als shesh  and  sheba,  for  "six"  and  "seven,"  accord  with 
the  Indo-European  forms:  those  representing  the  num- 
bers from  "one"  to  "five"  are  possibly,  though  not  evi- 
dently, identical.  With  regard  to  the  other  language- 
families,  it  will  not  be  expected,  after  the  observations 
already  made,  that  we  should  attempt  the  proof  of  their 
radical  identity.  The  Ural -Altaian  languages  have 
been  extensively  studied,  but  are  hardly  ripe  for  com- 
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parison.  Occasional  resemblances  have  been  detected 
ill  grammatical  forms  and  in  the  vocabularies;  but  the 
value  of  these  remains  to  be  proved,  and  we  must  await 
the  results  of  a  more  extended  research  into  this  and 
other  regions  of  the  world  of  language. 

(B.)  We  pass  on  to  the  second  point  proposed  for 
consideration,  viz.  the  ethnological  views  expressed  in 
the 'Bible,  and  more  particularly  in  eh.  x  of  Tirenesis, 
which  records  the  dispersion  of  nations  consequent  on 
the  confusion  of  tongues. 

(I.)  The  Mosaic  table  docs  not  profess  to  describe  the 
process  of  the  dispersion;  but,  assuming  that  dispersion 
as  a  fait  accompli,  it  records  the  ethnic  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  various  nations  affected  by  it.  These 
relations  are  exjiressed  under  the  guise  of  a  genealogy, 
the  ethnological  character  of  the  document  is,  however, 
clear  both  from  the  names,  some  of  which  are  gentilic 
iu  form,  as  Ludim,  Jebusite,  etc.,  others  geographical  or 
local,  as  Mizraim,  Sidon,  etc.,  and,  again,  from  the  for- 
mulary which  concludes  each  section  of  the  subject, 
"after  their  families,  after  their  tongues,  in  their  coun- 
tries, and  In  their  nations"  (ver.  5,  20,  31).  Incidentally, 
the  table  is  geographical  as  well  as  ethnological;  but 
this  arises  out  of  the  practice  of  designating  nations  b}' 
the  countries  they  occupy.  It  has,  indeed,  been  fre- 
quently surmised  that  the  arrangement  of  the  table  is 
purely  geographical,  and  this  idea  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
favored  by  the  possibility  of  explaining  the  names  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japheth  on  this  principle,  the  first  signifying 
the  "  high"  lands,  the  second  the  "  hot"  or  "  low"  lands, 
and  the  third  the  "  broad,"  tmdetined  regions  of  the 
north.  The  three  families  may  have  been  so  located, 
and  such  a  circumstance  could  not  have  been  unknown 
to  the  writer  of  the  table.  But  neither  Internal  nor  ex- 
ternal evidence  satisfactorih'  proves  such  to  have  been 
the  leading  idea  or  principle  embodied  in  it,  for  the 
Japhethites  are  mainly  assigned  to  the  •'  isles"  or  mari- 
time districts  of  the  west  and  north-west,  while  the 
Shemites  press  down  into  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  the  Hamites,  on  the  other  hand,  occupy  the  high 
lands  of  Canaan  and  Lebanon.  We  hold,  therefore,  the 
geographical  as  subordinate  to  the  ethnograpliical  ele- 
ment, and  avail, ourselves  of  the  former  onh-  as  an  in- 
strument for  the  discovery  of  the  latter. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  table  is  as  follows* 
The  whole  human  race  is  referred  back  to  Noah's  three 
sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  The  Shemites  are  de- 
scribed last,  apparently  that  the  continuity  of  the  nar- 
rative may  not  be  further  disturbed;  and  the  Hamites 
stand  next  to  the  Shemites,  in  order  to  show  that  these 
were  more  closely  related  to  each  other  than  to  the 
Japhethites.  The  comparative  degrees  of  affinity  are 
expressed,  partly  by  coupling  the  names  together,  as  in 
the  cases  of  Elishah  and  Tarshish.  Kittim  and  Dodanim 
(ver.  4),  and  partly  by  representing  a  genealogical  de- 
scent, as  when  tlie  nations  just  mentioned  are  said  to 
be  "sons  of  Javan."  An  inequality  maj'  be  observed 
in  the  length  of  the  genealogical  lines,  which,  in  the 
case  of  Japheth,  extends  only  to  one,  in  Ham  to  two, 
in  Shem  to  three,  and  even  four  degrees.  This  inequal- 
ity clearly  arises  out  of  tlie  varying  interest  taken  in 
the  several  lines  by  the  author  of  the  table,  and  by 
those  for  whose  use  it  was  designed.  We  may  lastly 
observe  that  the  occurrence  of  the  same  name  in  two 
of  the  lists,  as  in  the  cases  of  Lud  (ver.  13.  22)  and  Sheba 
(ver.  7,  28),  possiblj'  indicates  a  fusion  of  the  races. 

<7.  The  identification  of  the  Biblical  with  the  histor- 
ical or  classical  names  of  nations  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
task,  particularly  where  the  names  are  not  subsequently 
noticed  in  the  Bible.  In  these  cases,  comparisons  with 
ancient  or  modern  designations  are  the  only  resource, 
and  where  the  designation  is  one  of  a  purely  geograph- 
ical character,  as  in  the  case  of  Kiphath  compared  with 
Ripci  Montes,  or  Mash  compared  with  Mdsius  Mons, 
great  doubt  must  exist  as  to  the  ethnic  force  of  the 
title,  inasmuch  as  several  nations  may  have  successively 
occupied  the  same  district.     Equal  doubt  arises  where 


names  admit  of  being  treated  as  appellatives,  and  so  of 
being  transferred  from  one  district  to  another.  Ilecent 
research  into  Assyrian  iind  Egyptian  records  has,  in 
many  instances,  thrown  light  ou  the  Biblical  titles.  In 
the  former  we  find  Meshech  and  Tubal  noticed  under 
the  forms  Muskai  and  Tiiplai,  wliile  Javan  appears  as 
the  appellation  of  Cyprus,  where  tVie  Assyrians  first  met 
with  Greek  civilization.  In  the  latter  the  name  Phut 
appears  under  the  form  of  Potiiil,  Hittite  as  Khita,  Cush 
as  Keesh,  Canaan  as  Ktinana,  etc. 

l.The  list  of  Japhethites  contains  fourteen  names,  of 
which  seven  represent  independent  and  the  remainder 
affiliated  nations,  as  follows : 

(i.)  Gonier,  connected  ethnically  with  the  Cimmerii,  Cim- 
bri  (?),  and  Cymry  ;  ;ind  geographically  with  Critnea. 
Associated  with  Gomer  are  the  three  following: 

(a.)  Ashkenaz,  geneially  compared  with  L:dve  Aaca- 
nius  in  Bithynia,  but  by  Knobel  with  tlie  tribe  Ainri, 
An,  or  Osxe'tes   in  the   Caucasian  district.     On   the 
whole,  we  prefer  Hasse's  suggestion   of  a  coiniec- 
lion  between  this  name  and  that  of  the  Axenns, 
later  the  Eiixiniis  Pontns. 
(6.)  Riphiith,  the  Bipmi  Montes,  which  Knobel  con- 
nects etymologicidly  and  geographically  with  Car- 
paten  Mons. 
(c.)  Togarniah,  undoubtedly  Armenia,  or  a  portion  of 
it. 
(ii.)  Magog,  the  Scytlnans. 
(iii.)  Madai,  Media. 

(iv.)  Jiivaii,  the  loniunx,  as  a  general  appellation  for  the 
Hellenic  race,  with  whom  are  associated  the  four  fol- 
lowing: 
(a.)  Elishah,  the  Aioliann,  less  probably  identified  with 

the  district  Elis. 
(h.)  Tarshish,  at  a  later  period  of  Biblical  history  cer- 
tainly identical  with  Tartexsiis  in  Spain,  to  which, 
however,  there  are  objections  as  regards  the  table, 
partly  from  the  too  extended  area  thus  given  to  the 
Mosaic  world,  and  paitly  because  Taitessus  was  a 
Phoenician,  and  consequently  not  a  Jiqihetic,  settle- 
ment.   Knobel  compares  the  Tyrscni,  Tyrrheui,  and 
Tusci  of  Italy;  but  this  is  precarious, 
(c.)  Kittim,  the  town  Citium  in  Cyprus, 
(d.)  Dodanim,  the  Darilani  of  Illyria  and  Mysia:  Do- 
dnna  is  sometimes  compared.  . 

(v.)  Tubal,  the  'I'ibmeni  in  Poinus. 

(vi.)  Meshech,  the  Moncfii  iu  the  north-western  part  of  Ar- 
menia, 
(vii.)  Tiras,  perhaps  Thracia. 

2.  The  Hamitic  list  contains  thirty  names,  of  which 
three  represent  independent  and  the  remainder  affiliated 
nations,  as  follows: 

(i.)  Cnsh,  in  two  branches,  the  western  or  African  repre- 
senting Ethiopia,  the  Keesk  of  the  old  Egyptian,  and 
the  eastern  or  Asiatic  being  connected  with  the  ninnes 
of  the  tribe  Cnsseei,  the  district  Ci.ssia,  and  the  proviute 
Si(siana  or  Klmsintan.  With  Cnsh  are  associated: 
(«.)  Seba,  the  SabcRi  of  Yemen  in  South  Araljia. 
(&.)  Havilah,  the  district  Khanlim  iu  the  same  part  of 

the  peninsula. 
(c.)  S:\btah,  the  town  Sabatha  iu  Hadrammit. 
(ii.)  Rnamah,  the  town  Bheitma  on  the  south-eastern 
coast  of  Arabia,  with  whom  aie  a>8ocialed: 
(a.)  Sheba,  a  tribe  probably  connected  etlinically 
or  commercially  with  tlie  one  of  the  same  name 
ah  eady  mentioned,  but  located  ou  (he  west  coast; 
of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
(b.)  Dedan,  also  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  where  the  name  perhaps  still  survives  in 
the  island  Dadan. 
(e.)   Sablechah,  perhaps   the  town   Samydace  on   the 
coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  eastward  of  the  Persian 
Gulf. 
(/.)  Niinrod,  a  personal  and  not  a  geographical  name, 
the  representative  of  the  Eastern  Cusliites. 
(ii.)  Mizraim,  the  two  Minnt,  i.  e.  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
with  whiim  the  following  seven  are  connected: 
(,a.)  Ludim,  according  to  Knobel,  a  tribe  allied  to  the 
Shemitic  Lud,  but  settled  in  Egypt;  others  compare 
the  river  Land  (Pliny,  v,  2),  and  the  Lewatah,  a  Ber- 
ber tribe  on  the  Syrtes. 
(6.)  Auaniim,  according  to  Knobel,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Delta,  which  would  lie  described  in  E-ryptiau  by 
the  term  sanemhit  or  tsanemhit,  "  northern  district," 
converted  by  the  Hebrews  into  Anamiin. 
(c.)  Naphtuhim,  variously  explained  as  the  people  of 
NcphthyK,  i.  e.  the  nortlieru  coast  district  (Bochart), 
and  MS  the  worshippers  of  Phthah,  meauiug  the  iu- 
habitants  of  Memphis, 
(d.)  Pathrnsim,  Upper   Eiypt,  the  name  being  ex- 
plained as  meaning  in  the  Egyptian  "the  south" 
(Knobel). 
(e. )  Casluhim,  Caaius  Mons,  Cassiotis,  and  Casaium, 
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eastward  of  the  Delta  (Knobel) ;  the  Colchians,  ac- 
cording to  Biichait, bin  this  is  unlikely. 

(/.)  Caphtoriin,  most  probably  the  district  about  Cop- 
tos  ill  Upper  Jii;ypt  [^ee  CArirroR] ;  the  it^huid  ol" 
Crete  accordiiij;  to  many  modern  critics,  Cappadocia 
according  to  the  older  interpreters. 

{g.)  Phut,' the  Pi'int  of  the  Kgyptiau  inscriptions, 
meaning  the  Libyans, 
(iii.)  Canaan,  the  geographical  position  of  which  calls  for 
no  remark  in  this  phiie.  The  name  has  been  variously 
explained  as  meaning  the  "low"  laud  of  the  coast  dis- 
trict, or  the  "subjection''  threatened  to  Canaan  person- 
ally (Geu.  is,  2.5).  To  Canaan  belong  the  following 
eleven : 

(a.)  Sidon,  the  well-known  town  of  that  name  in  Phoe- 
nicia. 

(b.)  Heth,  or  the  Hittites  of  Biblical  history. 

(c.)  The  Jebusite,  of  Jebns  or  Jerusalem. 

(d.)  The  Amorite,  frequently  mentioned  in  Biblical 
history. 

(c.)  The  Girgasite,  the  same  as  the  Girgashites. 

(/.)  The  Hivite,  variously  explained  to  mean  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  "interior''  (Ewald),  or  the  dwellers 
in  "villages"  (Gesenius). 

(ff.)  The  Ai'kite,  i)i'  Area,  north  of  Tripolis,  at  the  foot 
of  Lebanon. 

(h.)  The  Sinite,  of  Sin  or  Sinna,  places  iu  the  Leba- 
non district. 

(t.)  The  Arvadite,  of  .-I  radiis  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia. 

(.)'.)  The  Zemarite,  of  simiira  on  the  Eleuthenis. 

{k.)  The  ILimiithite,  of  llainath,  the  classical  Kpipha- 
nia,  on  the  Oroulcs. 

3.  The  Shemitic  list  contains  twenty-six  names,  of 
which  tive  refer  to  iiulependenc  and  the  remainder  to 
atfiliated  tribes,  as  follows  : 

(i.)  Elam,  the  tribe  Elymcei  and  the  district  Elymais  iu 

Susiaua. 
(ii.)  Asshur,  Assyria  between  the  Tigris  and  the  range  of 

Zagrus. 
<iii.)  Arphaxad,  Arrapachitis,  in  Northern  Assyria,  with 
whom  are  associated : 
(a.)  Salah,  a  personal  and  also  a  geographical  title, 
indicating  a  migration  of  the  people  represented 
by  him  ;  Salah's  son. 
(6.)  Eber,  representing   geograjihically  the   district 
across  (i.  e.  eastward  of)  the  Euphrates  ;  and  Eber's 
,  two  sons. 

(c.)  Peleg,  a  personal  name  indicating  a  "division" 

of  this  branch  of  the  Shemitic  family,  and 
(rf.)  Joktan,  representing  generally  the  inhabitants  of 
Arabia,  with  the  following  thirteen  sons  of  Joktan, 
viz.: 
(a.)  Almodad,  probably  representing  the  tribe  of 
Jur/iJim  near  Mecca,  whose  leader  was  named 
Miidad. 
(b.)  Sheleph,  the  Snlapeni  in  Yemen. 
<c.)  Hazarmaveth,  Hadramaut  in  Southern  Arabia, 
(d.)  Jerah. 
(e. )  Hadoram,  the  Adramitce  on  the   southern 

coast,  in  a  district  of  Hadramaut. 
(f._)  Uzal,  supposed  to  represent  the  town  Ssanaa 
in  South  Arabia,  as  liaviug  been  founded  by 
A  sal. 
(g.)  Diklah. 

(h.)  Obal,  or,  as  in  I  Chron.  i,  22,  Ebal,  which  lat- 
ter is  identilied  by  Kuobel  with  the  Gebanitcn 
in  the  south-west, 
(i.)  Abimael,  doubtfully  connected  with  the  dis- 
trict Mahra,  eastward  of  Hadramaut,  and  with 
the  towns  Mara  and  Mali. 
(j.)  Sheba,  the  Sabcei  of  South-western  Arabia, 

about  Mariaba. 
(k.)  Ophir,  probably  Adane,  on  the  southern  coast, 

but  see  article. 
(1.)  Ilavilah,  the   district  Khauh'tn  in  the  north- 
west of  Yemen, 
(m.)  Jobab,  possibly  the  Jobaritce  of  Ptolemy  (vi, 
I,  24),  for  which  Jobabilce  may  originally  have 
stood. 
(iv.)  Lnd,  irenerally  compared  with  Ludia,  but  explained 
by  Knobel  as  referring  to  the  varioiis  aboriginal  tribes 
in  and  about  Palesiine,  such  as  the  Amalekites,  Kepha- 
ites,  Emiin,  etc.    We  cannot  consider  cither  of  these 
views  as  well  established.    Lydia  itself  lay  beyond  the 
horizon  of  the  Mosaic  table ;   as  to  the  Shemitic  ori- 
gin of  its  population,  conflicting  opinions  are  enter- 
tained, to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  here- 
after.    Knobel's  view  has  in  its  favor  the  probabilitv 
that  the  tribes  referred  to  would  be  represented  in  the 
table ;  it  is,  however,  wholly  devoid  of  historical  con- 
firmation, with  the  exception  of  an  Arabian  traditicm 
that  .A7nlik  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Laud  or  Lawad,  the 
son  of  Sliem. 
(v.)  Arum,  the  general  name  for  Si/ria  and  Northern 
Meiiopotamia,  wilh  whom  the  following  are  associated: 
(a.)  Uz,  probably  the  jl-lsitm  of  Ptolemy. 
(6.)  Hnl,  doubtful,  but  best  connected  with  the  name 
Huleh,  attaching  to  a  district  north  of  Lake  Meroin. 


(c.)  Gether,  not  identified. 

(rf.)  Mash,  Masius  Mons,  in  the  north  of  Mesopotamia. 

There  is  yet  one  name  noticed  in  the  table,  viz.  Phi- 
listim,  which  occurs  in  the  Ilaniitic  divisicui,  hut  with- 
out any  direct  assertion  of  llainitic  descent.  The  terms 
used  in  the  A.  V.,  "out  of  whom  (Casluhim)  came  Phi- 
listim"(ver.  14), would  naturally  imply  descent,  but  the 
Hebrew  text  only  warrants  the  conclusion  that  the  Phi- 
listines sojourned  in  the  Land  of  the  Casluhim.  Not- 
withstanding this,  we  believe  the  intention  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  table  to  have  been  to  affirm  the  ILiraitic 
origin  of  the  Philistines,  leaving  undecided  the  partic- 
ular branch,  whether  Casluhim  or-  Caphtorim,  with 
which  it  was  more  immediately  connected. 

The  total  number  of  names  noticed  in  tlie  table,  in- 
cluding Philistim,  would  thus  amount  to  seventy-one, 
which  was  raised  by  patristic  writers  to  seventy-two. 
These  totals  afforded  scope  for  numerical  comparisons, 
and  also  for  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  nations  and 
languages  to  be  found  on  the  earth's  surface.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  Bible  itself  furnishes  no  ground  for 
such  calculations,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not,  in  any  case, 
specify  the  numbers. 

b.  Before  proceeding  further,  it  would  be  well  to  dis- 
cuss a  question  materially  affecting  the  historical  value 
of  the  Mosaic  table,  viz.  the  period  to  which  it  refers. 
On  this  point  very  various  opinions  are  entertained. 
Knobel,  conceiving  it  to  represent  the  commercial  ge- 
ography of  the  Phoenicians,  assigns  it  to  about  B.C. 
1200  {Volkert.  p,  4-9),  and  Kenan  supports  this  view 
{HUt.  Gen.  i,  40),  while  others  allow  it  no  higher  an  an- 
tiquity than  the  period  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  (Von 
Bolilen,  Cra.  ii,  207;  Winer,  7?c'«/«'.  ii,  665).  Internal 
evidence  leads  us  to  refer  it  back  to  the  age  of  Abraham 
on  the  following  grounds;  (1.)  The  Canaanites  were  as 
yet  in  undisputed  possession  of  Palestine.  (2.)  The  Phi- 
listines had  not  concluded  their  migration.  (3.)  Tyre  is 
wholly  unnoticed,  an  omission  which  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  it  is  included 
under  the  name  either  of  Heth  (Knobel,  p.  323)  or  of 
Sidon  (Von  Bohlen,  ii,  241).  (4.)  Various  places,  such 
as  Simyra,  Sinna,  and  Area,  are  noticed  which  had  fallen 
into  insignificance  in  later  times.  (6.)  Kittim,  which 
iu  the  age  of  Solomon  was  under  Phoenician  dominion, 
is  assigned  to  Japheth,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Tarshish,  which  in  that  age  undoubtedly  referred  to  the 
Phoenician  emporium  of  Tartessus,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  earlier  significance.  The  chief  objection  to  so 
early  a  date  as  we  have  ventured  to  propose  is  the  no- 
tice of  the  jNIedes  under  the  name  Madai.  The  Aryan 
nation  which  bears  this  name  in  liistory  appears  not 
to  have  reached  its  final  settlement  until  about  B.C. 
900  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  i,  404).  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  name  Media  may  well  have  belonged  to  the 
district  before  the  arrival  of  the  Aryan  Medes,  whether 
it  were  occupied  bj'  a  tribe  of  kindred  origin  to  them 
or  by  Turanians;  and  this  probability  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  confirmed  by  the  notice  of  a  Median  dynastj'  in 
Babylon,  as  reported  by  Berosus,  so  early  as  the  25th 
century  B.C.  Qibld,  i,  434).  Little  difficulty  would  be 
found  in  assigning  so  early  a  date  to  the  Medes  if  the 
Aryan  origin  of  the  allied  kings  mentioned  in  Gen. 
xiv,  1  were  thoroughly  established,  in  accordance  with 
Kenan's  view  (/list.  6'e«.  i,  61):  on  this  point,  however, 
we  have  our  doubts.     See  Genesis. 

c.  The  Mosaic  table  is  supplemented  by  ethnological 
notices  relating  to  the  various  divisions  of  the  Terachite 
family.  These  belonged  to  the  Shemitic  division,  being 
descended  from  Arphaxad  through  Peleg,  with  whom 
the  line  terminates  in  the  table.  Keu,  Serug,  and  Na- 
hor  form  the  intermediate  links  between  Peleg  and 
Terah  (Gen.  xi,  18-25),  with  whom  began  the  move- 
ment that  terminated  in  the  occupation  of  Canaan  and 
the  adjacent  districts  by  certain  branches  of  the  family. 
The  original  seat  of  Terah  was  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (ver. 
28);  thence  he  migrated  to  Haran  (ver.  31),  where  a 
section  of  his  descendants,  the  representatives  of  Na- 
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hor,  remained  (xxiv,  10 ;  xxvii,  53 ;  xxix,  4  sq.),  while 
the  two  branches,  re[iresented  by  Abraham  anil  Lot, 
the  son  of  Ilaraii,  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  settled  in 
Canaan  and  the  adjacent  districts  (xii,  5).  From  Lot 
sprang  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  (xix,  30-38); 
from  Abraham  the  Ishmaelites  through  his  son  Ishmael 
(xxv,  12),  the  Israelites  through  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the 
Edomites  through  Isaac  and  Esau  (ch.  xxxvi),  and  cer- 
tain Arab  tribes,  of  whom  the  Midianites  are  the  most 
conspicuous,  through  the  sous  of  his  concubine  Keturah 
(xxv,  1-4). 

The  most  important  geographical  question  in  con- 
nection with  the  Terachites  concerns  their  original  set- 
tlement. The  presence  of  the  Chaldees  in  Babylonia 
at  a  subsequent  period  of  scriptural  history  has  led  to  a 
supposition  that  they  were  a  Hamitic  people,  originally 
belonging  to  Babylonia,  and  thence  transplanted  in  the 
7th  and  8th  centuries  to  Northern  Assyria  (Rawlinson, 
Herod,  i,  319).  Others  think  it  more  consistent  with 
the  general  direction  of  the  Terachite  movement  to 
look  for  Ur  in  Northern  Mesopotamia,  to  the  east  of 
Haran.  That  the  Chaldees,  or,  according  to  the  He- 
brew nomenclature,  the  Kasdim,  were  found  in  that 
neighborhood  is  indicated  by  the  name  Chesed  as  one 
of  tlie  sons  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii,  22),  and  possibly  by  the 
name  Arphaxad  itself,  which,  according  to  Ewald  (Gesch. 
i,  378),  means  "  fortress  of  the  Chaldees."  In  classical 
times  we  find  the  Kasdim  still  occupying  the  moun- 
tains adjacent  to  Arrapachitis,  the  Biblical  Arpachsad, 
under  the  names  Chaldtei  (Xenoph.  A  nab.  iv,  3,  1-4) 
and  Gordtjoii  or  Carduchi  (Strabo,  xvi,  747),  and  here 
the  name  still  has  a  vital  existence  under  tlie  form  of 
Kurd.  The  name  Kasdim  is  explained  by  Oppert  as 
meaning  "  two  rivers,"  and  thus  as  equivalent  to  the 
Hebrew  Naharaim  and  the  classical  iMesopofamia  [Zeit. 
d.  morg,  Ges.  xi,  137).  We  receive  this  explanation  with 
reserve ;  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  favors  the  northern  lo- 
cality. The  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  the  southern 
settlement  is  lessened  if  the  term  Kaldai  does  not  oc- 
cur in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  until  the  9th  century 
B.C.  (Rawlinson,  i,  449).  But  whether  we  conceive  the 
original  seat  of  the  Chaldees  to  have  been  in  the  north 
or  in  the  south,  they  moved  along  the  course  of  the 
Tigris  until  they  reached  Babylon,  where  we  find  them 
dominant  in  the  7th  century  B.C.  Whether  they  first 
entered  this  country  as  mercenaries,  and  then  conquered 
their  employers,  as  suggested  by  Renan  {Hist.  Gen.  i, 
68),  must  remain  uncertain ;  but  we  think  the  sugges- 
tion supported  by  the  circumstance  that  the  name  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  whole  Babylonian  popula- 
tion. The  sacerdotal  character  of  the  Chaldees  is  cer- 
tainly difficult  to  reconcile  with  this  or  any  other  hy- 
pothesis on  the  subject. 

Returning  to  the  Terachites,  we  find  it  impossible  to 
define  the  geographical  limits  of  their  settlements  with 
precision.  They  intermingled  with  the  previously  ex- 
isting inhabitants  of  the  countries  intervening  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Euphrates,  and  hence  we  find  an 
Aram,  an  Uz,  and  a  Chesed  among  the  descendants  of 
Nahor  (Gen.  xxii,  21,  22),  a  Dedan  and  a  Sheba  among 
those  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  (xxv,  3),  and  an  Ama- 
lek  among  the  descendants  of  Esau  (xxxvi,  12).  Few 
of  the  numerous  tribes  which  sprang  from  this  stock 
attained  historical  celebrity.  The  Israelites  must  of 
course  be  excepted  from  this  description ;  so,  also,  the 
Nabathieans,  if  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  represent- 
ed by  the  Nebaioth  of  the  Bible,  as  to  which  there 
is  some  doubt  (Quatremere,  Melanges,  p.  59).  Of  the 
rest,  the  IMoabites,  Ammonites,  Midianites,  and  Edom- 
ites are  chiefly  known  for  their  hostilities  with  the  Is- 
raelites, to  whom  they  were  close  neighbors.  The  mem- 
ory of  the  westerly  migration  of  the  Israelites  was  per- 
petuated in  the  name  Hebrew,  as  referring  to  their  res- 
idence beyond  the  river  Euphrates  (Josh,  xxiv,  3). 

d.  Besides  the  nations  whose  origin  is  accounted  for 
in  the  Bible,  we  find  other  early  populations  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  the  history  without  anv  notice  of  their 


ethnology.  In  this  category'  we  may  place  the  Horim, 
who  occupied  Edom  before  the  descendants  of  Esau 
(Deut.  ii,  12,  22);  the  Amalekites  of  the  Sinaitic  pen- 
insula; the  Zuzim  and  Zamzummim  of  Peraja  (Gen, 
xiv,  5 ;  Deut.  ii,  20) ;  the  Rephaim  of  Bashan,  and  of 
the  valley  near  Jerusalem  named  after  them  (Gen.  xiv, 
5;  2  Sam.  v,  18)  ;  the  Emim  eastward  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(Gen.  xiv,  5) ,  the  Avim  of  the  southern  Philistine  plain 
(Deut.  ii,  23) ;  and  the  Anakim  of  Southern  Palestine 
(Josh,  xi,  21).  The  question  arises  whether  these  tribes 
were  llamites,  or  whether  they  represented  an  earlier 
population  which  preceded  the  entrance  of  the  Hamites. 
The  latter  view  is  supported  by  Knobel,  who  regards 
the  majority  of  these  tribes  as  Shemites,  who  preceded 
the  Canaanites,  and  communicated  to  them  the  Shem- 
itic  tongue  {Volkert.  p.  204,  315).  No  evidence  can  be 
adduced  in  support  of  this  theory,  which  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  double  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the 
name  of  Lud  and  of  explaining  the  apparent  anomaly 
of  tlie  Hamites  and  Terachites  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage. Still  less  evidence  is  there  in  favor  of  the  Tu- 
ranian origin,  which  would,  we  presume,  be  assigned  to 
these  tribes  in  common  with  the  Canaanites  proper,  in 
accordance  with  a  current  theory  that  the  first  wave  of 
population  which  overspread  Western  Asia  belonged  to 
that  branch  of  the  human  race  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  i, 
645,  note).  To  this  theory  we  shall  presently  advert; 
meanwhile,  we  can  only  observe,  in  reference  to  these 
fragmentary  populations,  that,  as  they  intermingled 
with  the  Canaanites,  they  probably  belonged  to  the 
same  stock  (comp.  Numb,  xiii,  22;  Judg.  i,  10).  They 
may,  perchance,  have  belonged  to  an  earlier  migration 
than  the  Canaanitish,  and  may  have  been  subdued  by 
the  later  comers;  but  this  would  not  necessitate  a  dif- 
ferent origin.  The  names  of  these  tribes  and  of  their 
abodes,  as  instanced  in  Gen.  xiv,  5 ;  Deut.  ii,  23 ;  Numb, 
xiii,  22,  bear  a  Shemitic  character  (Ewald,  Gesch.  i, 
311),  and  the  only  objection  to  their  Canaanitish  origin 
arising  out  of  these  names  would  be  in  connection  with 
Zamzummim,  which,  according  to  Renan  (//^6■^  Gen.  p. 
35,  note),  is  formed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Greek 
[idpj3apoc,  and  in  this  case  implies,  at  all  events,  a  di- 
alectical difference. 

(II.)  Having  thus  surveyed  the  ethnological  state- 
ments contained  in  the  Bible,  it  remains  for  us  to  inquire 
how  far  they  are  based  on,  or  accord  with,  physiological 
or  linguistic  principles.  Knobel  maintains  that  the 
threefold  division  of  the  Jlosaic  table  is  founded  on  the 
physiological  principle  of  color,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Ja- 
plieth  representing  respectively  the  red,  black,  and 
white  complexions  prevalent  in  the  different  regions  of 
the  then  known  world  {Volkert.  p.  11-13).  He  claims 
etymological  support  for  this  view  in  respect  to  Ham 
(—""dark")  and  Japheth  (  =  "fair"),  but  not  in  respect 
to  Shem  •,  and  he  adduces  testimony  to  the  fact  that  such 
differences  of  color  were  noted  in  ancient  times.  The 
etymological  argument  weakens  rather  than  sustains 
his  view;  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  princi- 
ple of  classification  would  be  embodied  in  two  of  the 
names,  and  not  also  in  the  third :  the  force  of  such  evi- 
dence is  wholly  dependent  upon  its  uniformity.  With 
regard  to  the  actual  prevalence  of  the  hues,  it  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  physical  character  of  the  districts 
that  the  Hamitesof  the  south  should  be  dark,  and  the  Ja- 
phethites  of  the  north  fair,  and,  further,  that  the  Shem- 
ites should  hold  an  intermediate  place  in  color  as  in 
geographical  position.  But  we  have  no  evidence  that 
this  distinction  was  strongly  marked.  The  "redness" 
expressed  in  the  name  Edom  probably  referred  to  the 
soil  (Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal.  p.  87)  :  the  Erythrceum  Mare 
was  so  called  from  a  peculiarity  in  its  own  tint,  arising 
from  the  presence  of  some  vegetable  substance,  and  not 
because  the  red  Shemites  bordered  on  it,  the  black 
Cushites  being  equally  numerous  on  its  shores :  the 
name  Adam,  as  applied  to  the  Shemitic  man,  is  ambig- 
uous, from  its  reference  to  soil  as  well  as  color.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Phrenicians  (assuming  them  to  have 
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reached  the  ^rediterranean  soaboanl  before  the  table 
was  compiled)  were  so  called  from  their  red  hue,  and 
vet  are  placed  in  the  table  among  the  Hamites.  The 
argument  drawn  from  the  red  hue  of  the  Egyptian  de- 
itv  Tvphon  is  of  litrle  value  until  it  can  be  decisively 
]>roved  that  the  deity  in  question  represented  the  Shem- 
it.ef!.  This  is  asserted  by  Kenan  {/Jist.  Gen.  i,  38),  who 
endorses  Knobel's  view  so  far  as  the  Shemites'are  con- 
cerned, though  he  does  not  accept  his  general  theory. 

The  linguistic  difficulties  connected  with  the  Mosaic 
table  are  very  considerable,  and  we  cJinnot  pretend  to 
unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  contlicling  opinions  on  the 
subject.  The  primary  difficulty  arises  out  of  the  Bibli- 
cal narrative  itself,  and  is  consequently  of  old  standing 
— the  difficulty,  namely,  of  accounting  for  the  evident 
identity  of  language  spoken  by  the  Shemitic  Terachites 
and  the  HamiticCanaanites.  Alodern  linguistic  research 
has  rather  enhanced  than  removed  this  difficulty.  The 
alternatives  hitherto  ottered  as  satisfactory  solutions — 
namely,  that  the  Terachites  adopted  the  language  of 
the  Canaanites,  or  the  Canaanites  that  of  the  Terach- 
ites— are  both  inconsistent  with  the  enlarged  area  which 
the  language  is  found  to  cover  on  each  side.  Setting 
aside  the  question  of  the  high  improbability  that  a  wan- 
dering nomadic  tribe,  such  as  the  Terachites,  would  be 
able  to  impose  its  language  on  a  settled  and  powerful 
nation  like  the  Canaanites,  it  would  still  remain  to  be 
explained  how  the  Cushites  and  other  Ilamiti*  tribes, 
who  did  not  come  into  contact  with  the  Terachites,  ac- 
(juired  the  same  general  type  of  language.  On  the 
other  band,  assuming  that  what  are  called  Shemitic 
languages  were  really  Hamitic,  we  have  to  explain  the 
extension  of  the  Hamitic  area  over  iNIesopotamia  and 
Assyria,  which,  according  to  the  table  and  the  general 
opinion  of  ethnologists,  belonged  wholly  to  a  non-Ham- 
itic  population.  A  further  question,  moreover,  arises 
out  of  this  ex|)lanation,  viz..  What  was  the  language  of 
the  Terachites  before  thej' assumed  this  Hamitic  tongue? 
This  question  is  answered  by  J.  (1.  Midler,  in  Herzog's 
lleal-Enqiklop.  xiv,  238,  to  the  effect  that  the  Shemites 
originally  spoke  an  Indo-European  language — a  view 
which  we  do  not  expect  to  see  generally  adopted. 

Restricting  ourselves,  for  the  present,  to  the  linguistic 
cpiestion,  we  must  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  well-define<l  Hamitic  as  well  as  a  Shemitic  class  of 
languages,  and  that  any  theory  which  obliterates  this 
distinction  must  fall  to  the  ground.  The  Hamitic  type 
is  most  highly  developed,  as  we  miglit  expect,  in  the 
country  which  was,  jkv  excellence,  the  land  of  Ham, 
viz.  Egypt;  and  whatever  elements  of  original  unity 
with  the  Shemitic  type  may  be  detected  by  philolo- 
gists, practically  the  two  were  as  distinct  from  each 
other  in  historical  times  as  any  two  languages  could 
possibly  be.  We  are  not  therefore  prepared  at  once  to 
throw  overboard  the  linguistic  element  of  the  Jlosaic 
table.  At  the  same  time,  we  recognise  the  extreme  dif- 
ticulty  of  explaining  the  anomaly  of  Hamitic  tribes 
speaking  a  Shemitic  tongue.  It  will  not  suffice  to  say, 
in  answer  to  this,  that  these  tribes  were  Shemites;  for 
again  the  correctness  of  the  Jlosaic  table  is  vindicated 
by  the  ditfcrences  of  social  and  artistic  culture  which 
distinguish  the  Shemites  proper  from  the  PhcEuicians 
and  (Jushi^es  using  a  Shemitic  tongue.  The  former 
are  characterized  by  habits  of  simplicity,  isolation,  and 
adherence  to  patriarchal  ways  of  living  and  thinking: 
the  Phoenicians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  eminently  a 
commercial  peojde  ;  and  the  Cushites  are  identified  with 
the  massive  architectural  erections  of  Babylonia  and 
South  Arabia,  and  with  equally  extended  ideas  of  em- 
)pire  and  social  progress. 

The  real  question  at  issue  concerns  the  language,  not 
of  the  whole  Hamitic  family,  but  of  the  Canaanites  and 
("ushites.  \\'ith  regard  to  the  former,  various  explana- 
tions have  been  offered — such  as  Knobel's,  that  they 
acquired  a  Shemitic  language  from  a  prior  population, 
represented  by  the  Kephaim,  Zuzim,  Zamzummim,  etc. 
{Vijlkert.  p.31.^) ;  or  Bunsen's,  that  they  were  a  Shemitic 


race  who  had  long  sojourned  in  Egypt  {Phil,  of  [list. 
i,  li)l  )  — neither  of  which  is  satisfactory.  With  re- 
gard to  the  latter,  the  only  explanation  to  be  ottered  is 
that  a  Joktanid  immigration  supervened  on  the  origi- 
nal Hamitic  population,  the  result  being  a  combination 
of  Cushitic  civilization  with  a  Shemitic  language  (Ke- 
nan, //i.sV.  6'««.  i,  322).  Nor  is  it  unimportant  to  mention 
that  peculiarities  have  been  discovered  in  the  Cushite 
Shemitic  of  .Southern  Arabia  which  suggest  a  close  affin- 
ity with  the  Phoenician  forms  (ibid.  i,318  ).  We  are  not, 
however,  without  expectation  that  time  and  research 
will  clear  up  much  of  the  mystery  that  now  enwraps 
the  subject.  There  are  two  directions  to  which  we  inay 
hopefully  turn  for  light,  namely,  Egypt  and  Babylonia, 
with  regard  to  each  of  which  we  make  a  few  remarks. 

1.  That  the  Egyjitian  language  exhildts  many  strik- 
ing points  of  resemblance  to  the  Shemitic  type  is  ac- 
knowledged on  all  sides.  It  is  also  allowed  that  the 
resemblances  are  of  a  valuable  character,  being  observa- 
ble in  the  pronouns,  numerals,  in  agglutinative  forms,  in 
the  treatment  of  vowels,  and  other  such  points  (Kenan, 
Hist.  (Jen.  i,84,  85).  There  is  not,  however,  an  equal  de- 
gree of  agreement  among  scholars  as  to  the  deductions 
to  be  drawn  from  these  resemblances.  While  many  rec- 
ognise in  them  the  proofs  of  a  substantial  identity,  and 
hence  regard  Hamitism  as  an  early  stage  of  Shemitism, 
others  deny,  either  on  general  or  on  special  grounds,  the 
probability  of  such  a  connection.  When  we  find  such 
high  authorities  as  Bunsen  on  the  former  side  {Phil,  of 
Hist,  i,  186-189 ;  ii,  3),  and  Kenan  (^llist.  Gen.  i,  m)  on  the 
other,  not  to  mention  a  long  array  of  scholars  who  have 
adopted  each  view,  it  woidd  be  presumption  dogmati- 
cally to  assert  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  either. 
We  can  oidy  point  to  the  possibility  of  the  identity  being 
established,  and  to  the  further  possibility  that  connect- 
ing-links may  be  discovered  between  the  two  extreines, 
which  may  serve  to  bridge  over  the  gulf,  and  to  render 
the  use  of  a  Shemitic  language  by  a  Hamitic  race  less 
of  an  anomaly  than  it  at  present  ajipears  to  be. 

2.  Turning  eastward  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  we  find  ample 
materials  for  research  in  the  inscriptions  recently  dis- 
covered, the  examination  of  which  has  not  yet  yielded 
undisputed  results.  The  jMosaic  table  places  a  Shemitic 
population  in  Assyria  and  Elam,  and  a  Cushitic  one  in 
Babylon.  The  probability  of  this  being  ethnically  (as 
opposed  to  geographically)  true  depends  partly  on  the 
age  assigned  to  the  table.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  at  a  late  period  Assyria  and  Elam  were  held  by 
non-Shemitie,  probably  Aryan,  conquerors.  But  if  we 
carry  the  table  back  to  the  age  of  Abraham,  the  case 
may  have  been  different ;  for  though  Elam  is  regarded 
as  etymologically  identical  with  Iran  (Kenan,  ///*■/.  Gen. 
i,  41),  this  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the  Iranian  character 
of  the  language  in  early  times.  Sufficient  eviilence  is 
afforded  by  language  that  the  basis  of  the  population  in 
Assyria  was  Shemitic  {^ibid.  1,70;  Knobel,  p.  154-1.56); 
and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  inscriptions 
belonging  more  especially  to  the  neighborhood  of  Susa 
may  ultimately  establish  the  fact  of  a  Shemitic  popu- 
lation in  Elam.  The  presence  of  a  Cushitic  population 
in  Babylon  is  an  opinion  very  generally  held  on  lin- 
guistic grounds;  and  a  close  identity  is  said  to  exist 
between  the  old  Babylonian  and  the  Mahri  language, 
a  Shemitic  tongue  of  an  ancient  type  still  living  in  a 
district  of  Hadramatit,  in  Southern  Arabia  (Kenan.  Hist. 
Gen.  i,  60).  In  addition  to  the  Cushitic  and  Shemitic 
elements  in  the  population  of  Babylonia  and  the  ad- 
jacent districts,  the  presence  of  a  Turanian  element  has 
been  inferred  from  the  linguistic  character  of  the  early 
inscriptions.  We  must  here  express  our  conviction 
that  the  ethnology  of  the  countries  in  question  is  con- 
siderably clouded  by  the  undefined  use  of  the  terms 
Turanian,  Scythic,  and  the  like.  It  is  frequently  diffi- 
cidt  to  decide  whether  these  terms  are  used  in  a  lin- 
guistic sense,  as  equivalent  to  agfjlutinative,  or  in  an 
ethnic  sense.     The  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of 
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Tiiranianism  in  the  former  does  not  involve  its  pres- 
ence in  the  latter  sense.  Tlie  old  Babylonian  and  Susi- 
anian  inscriptions  may  be  more  agglutinative  than  the 
later  ones,  but  this  is  only  a  proof  of  their  belonging  to 
an  earlier  stage  of  the  language,  and  does  not  of  itself 
indicate  a  foreign  population  ;  and  if  these  early  Baby- 
lonian inscriptions  graduate  into  the  Shcmific,  as  is  as- 
serted even  by  the  advocates  of  the  'i'uranian  theory 
(Kawlinson,  Herod,  i,  442,  446),  the  presence  of  an  ethnic 
'i'uranianism  cannot  possibly  be  inferred.  Added  to 
this,  it  is  inexplicable  how  the  presence  of  a  large 
Scythic  population  in  the  Achaimenian  period,  to 
which  many  of  the  Susianian  inscriptions  belong,  could 
escape  the  notice  of  historians.  The  only  Scytiiic 
tribes  noticed  by  Herodotus  in  his  review  of  the  Per- 
sian empire  are  the  Parthians  anil  the  Saca^,  the  former 
of  \Vhom  are  known  to  have  lived  in  the  north,  while 
the  latter  probably  lived  in  the  extreme  east,  where  a 
memorial  of  them  is  still  supposed  to  exist  in  the  name 
Seistan,  representing  the  ancient  Sacastene.  Even  with 
regard  to  these,  Scythic  may  not  mean  Turanian :  for 
they  inay  have  belonged  to  the  Scythians  of  history 
(the  Skolots"),  for  whom  an  Indo-European  origin  is 
claimed  {ibid,  iii,  197).  The  impression  conveyed  by 
the  supposed  detection  of  so  many  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments in  the  old  Babylonian  tongue  {ibid,  i,  442,  444, 
<)46,  notes)  is  not  favorable  to  the  general  results  of  the 
researches. 

With  regard  to  Arabia,  it  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  the  Mosaic  table  is  confirmed  by  modern  research. 
The  Cushitic  element  has  left  memorials  of  its  presence 
in  the  south  in  the  vast  ruins  of  March  and  Sana  (Re- 
nan,  Hist.  Gen.  i,  318),  as  well  as  in  the  influence  it  has 
exercised  on  the  Himyaritic  and  Jlahri  languages,  as 
compared  with  the  Hebrew.  The  Joktanid  element 
forms  the  basis  of  the  Arabian  population,  the  Shemitic 
character  of  whose  language  needs  no  proof.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Ishmaelite  element  in  the  north,  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  linguistic  proof  of  its  existence,  but  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  traditions  of  the  Arabians  themselves. 

It  remains  to  be  inquired  how  far  the  Japhetic  stock 
represents  the  linguistic  characteristics  of  the  Indo- 
European  and  Turanian  families.  Adopting  the  two- 
fold division  of  the  former,  suggested  by  the  name 
itself,  into  the  eastern  and  western  ;  and  subdividing 
the  eastern  into  the  Indian  and  Iranian,  and  the  west- 
ern into  the  Celtic,  Hellenic,  Illyrian,  Italian,  Teutonic, 
Slavonian,  and  Lithuanian  classes,  we  are  able  to  assign 
Madai  {Media)  and  Togarmah  {Armenia')  to  the  Irani- 
an class;  Javan  {Ionian)  and  Elishah  {.Eolian')  to  the 
Hellenic;  Gomer  conjecturally  to  the  Celtic;  and  Doda- 
nim,  also  conjecturally,  to  the  Illyrian.  According  to 
the  old  interpreters,  Ashkenaz  represents  the  Teutonic 
class,  while,  according  to  Knobel,  the  Italian  would  be 
represented  by  Tarshish,  whom  he  identities  with  the 
Etruscans;  the  Slavonian  by  Magog;  and  the  Lithuani- 
an possibly  by  Tiras  (  Vdlkert.  p.  68,  90,  130).  The  same 
writer  also  identifies  Riphath  with  the  Gauls,  as  distinct 
from  the  Cj'mry  or  Gomer  (p.  4 J) ;  while  Kittim  is  re- 
ferred by  him  not  improbably  to  the  Carians,  who  at 
one  period  were  predominant  on  the  islands  adjacent  to 
Asia  Minor  (p.  98).  The  evidence  for  these  identifica- 
tions varies  in  strength,  but  in  no  instance  approaches 
to  demonstration.  Beyond  the  general  probability  that 
tlie  main  branches  of  the  human  famil3'  would  be  rep- 
resented in  the  jMosaic  table,  we  regard  much  that  has 
been  advanced  on  this  subject  as  highly  precarious.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  subject  is 
an  open  one ;  and  that  as  there  is  no  possibilitj^  of  prov- 
ing, so,  also,  there  is  none  of  disproving,  the  correctness  of 
these  conjectures.  W^hether  the  Turanian  family  is  fairly 
represented  in  the  Mosaic  table  may  be  doubted.  Those 
who  advocate  the  Mongolian  origin  of  the  Scythians 
would  naturally  regard  Magog  as  the  representative  of 
this  familv;  and  even  those  who  dissent  from  the  Mon- 
golian theory  may  still  not  unreasonably  conceive  that 
the  title  Magog  applied  broadly  to  all  the  nomad  tribes 


of  Northern  Asia,  whether  Indo-European  or  Turanian. 
Tubal  and  Meshech  remain  to  be  considered:  Knobel 
identities  these  respectively  with  the  Iberians  and  the 
Ligurians  (p.  HI,  119) ;  and  if  the  Finnisii  character  of 
tlie  Basque  language  were  established,  he  would  regard 
the  Iberians  as  certainly,  and  the  Ligurians  as  probablv, 
Turanians — the  relics  of  the  first  wave  of  population 
which  is  supposed  to  have  once  overspread  the  whole 
of  the  European  continent,  and  of  which  the  Films  in 
the  north,  and  the  Basques  in  the  south,  are  the  sole 
surviving  representatives.  The  Turanian  character  of 
the  two  Biblical  races  above  mentioned  has  been  other- 
wise maintained  on  the  ground  of  the  identity  of  the 
names  Meshech  and  Muscovite  ( Rawlinson, //e^of/.  i, 
652). 

(111.)  Having  thus  reviewed  the  ethnic  relations  of 
the  nations  who  fell  within  tlie  circle  of  the  Mosaic 
table,  we  propose  to  cast  a  glance  beyond  its  limits,  and 
inquire  how  far  the  present  results  of  ethnological  sci- 
ence support  the  general  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
race,  which  underlies  the  Mosaic  system.  The  chief 
and  in  many  instances  the  only  instrument  at  our  com- 
mand for  ascertaining  the  relationship  of  nations  is  lan- 
guage. In  its  general  results  this  instrument  is  thor- 
oughly trustworthy,  and  in  each  individual  case  to 
which  it  is  applied  it  furnishes  a  strong  primn  facie 
evidence  ;  but  its  evidence,  if  unsupported  by  collateral 
proofs,  is  not  unimpeachable,  in  consequence  of  the  nu- 
merous instances  of  adopted  languages  which  have  oc- 
curred within  historical  times.  This  drawback  to  the 
value  of  the  evidence  of  language  will  not  materially 
affect  our  present  inquiry,  inasmuch  as  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  as  much  as  possible  to  the  general  results. 

The  nomenclature  of  modern  ethnology  is  not  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  Bible,  partly  from  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  area,  and  partly  from  the  general  adoption 
of  language  as  the  basis  of  classification.  The  term 
Shemitic  is  indeed  retained,  not,  however,  to  indicate  a 
descent  from  Shem,  but  the  use  of  languages  allied  to 
that  which  was  current  among  the  Israelites  in  histor- 
ical times,  llamitic  also  finds  a  place  in  modern  eth- 
nology, but  as  subordinate  to,  or  co-ordinate  with, 
Shemitic.  Japhetic  is  superseded  mainly  by  Indo- 
European  or  Aryan.  The  various  nations,  or  families 
of  nations,  which  find  no  place  under  the  Biblical  titles 
are  classed  by  certain  ethnologists  under  the  broad  title 
of  Turanian,  while  by  others  they  are  broken  up  into 
divisions  more  or  less  numerous. 

1.  The  first  branch  of  our  subject  will  be  to  trace  the 
extension  of  the  Shemitic  family  beyond  the  limits  as- 
signed to  it  in  the  Bible.  The  most  marked  charac- 
teristic of  this  family,  as  compared  with  the  Indo-Eu- 
ropean or  Turanian,  is  its  inelasticity.  Hemmed  in 
both  by  natural  barriers  and  bj'  the  superior  energy 
and  expansiveness  of  the  Aryan  and  Turanian  races,  it 
retains  to  the  present  day  the  status  quo  of  early  times. 
The  only  direction  in  which  it  has  exhibited  any  ten- 
dency to  expand  has  been  about  the  shores  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  even  here  its  activity  was  of  a  sporadic 
character,  limited  to  a  single  branch  of  the  family,  viz. 
the  Phoenicians,  and  to  a  single  phase  of  expansion, 
viz.  commercial  colonies.  In  Asia  Minor  we  find  tokens 
of  Shemitic  presence  in  Cilicia,  which  was  connected 
with  Phcenicia  both  by  tradition  (Herod,  vii,  91)  and 
by  language,  as  attested  by  existing  coins  ((iesenius, 
Mon.  Phan.  iii,  2);  in  I'amphylia,  Pisidia,  and  Lycia, 
parts  of  which  were  occupied  by  the  Solymi  (Pliny,  v, 
24;  Herod,  i,  173),  whose  name  bears  a  Shemitic  char- 
acter, and  who  are  reported  to  have  spoken  a  Shemitic 
tongue  (Eusebius,  Prcep.  Er.  ix,  9),  a  statement  con- 
firmed by  the  occurrence  of  other  Shemitic  names,  such 
as  Phoenix  and  Cabalia,  though  the  subsequent  pre- 
dominance of  an  Aryan  population  in  these  same  dis- 
tricts is  attested  by  the  existing  Lycian  inscriptions; 
again  in  Caria,  though  the  evidence  arising  out  of  the 
supposed  identity  of  the  names  of  the  gods  Osogo  and 
Chrysaoreiis  with  the  Ovomoq  and  Xpvaiop  of  Sanchoni- 
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athon  is  called  in  question  (Renan,  Hist.  Gen.  i,  49) ; 
and,  lastly,  in  Lydia,  where  the  descendants  of  Lud  are 
locateil  by  many  authorities,  and  where  the  prevalence 
ot"  a  Sliemitic  language  is  asserted  by  scholars  of  the 
highest  standing,  among  whom  we  may  specify  Bunscn 
and  Lassen,  in  spite  of  tokens  of  the  contemporaneous 
presence  of  the  Aryan  element,  as  instanced  in  the  name 
Sardis,  and  in  spite,  also,  of  the  historical  notices  of  an 
ethnical  connection  with  Mysia  (Ilerod.  i,  171).  Wheth- 
er the  Shemites  ever  occupied  any  portion  of  the  plateau 
of  Asia  Minor  may  be  doubted.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients  the  later  occupants  of  Cappadocia  were  Syr- 
ians, distinguished  from  the  mass  of  their  race  by  a 
lighter  hue,  and  hence  termed  Leucosyri  (  Strabo,  xii, 
.512);  but  this  statement  is  traversed  by  the  evidences 
of  Aryanism  afforded  by  the  names  of  the  kings  and 
deities,  as  well  as  by  the  Persian  character  of  the  relig- 
ion (ibid.  XV,  733).  If,  therefore,  tlie  Shemites  ever  oc- 
cupied this  district,  they  must  soon  have  been  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  Aryan  conquerors  (Diefenbach, 
Urig.  Eurnp.  p.  -44).  The  Phcenicians  were  ubiquitous 
on  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean :  in 
Cyprus,  where  they  have  left  tokens  of  their  presence 
at  Citium  and  other  places;  in  Crete;  in  Malta,  where 
they  were  the  original  settlers  (Diod.  Sic.  v,  12);  on 
the  mainland  of  Greece,  where  their  presence  is  be- 
tokened by  the  name  Cadmus;  in  Samos,  Same,  and 
Samothrace,  which  bear  Shemitic  names;  in  los  and 
Tenedos,  once  known  by  the  name  of  Phoenice ;  in 
Sicily,  where  Panormus,  Motya,  and  Soloeis  were  Shem- 
itic settlements;  in  Sardinia  (ibid,  v, 35) ;  on  the  eastern 
and  southern  coasts  of  Spain;  and  on  the  north  coast 
of  Africa,  which  was  lined  with  Plioenician  colonies 
from  the  Syrtis  Major  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  They 
must  also  have  penetrated  deeply  into  the  interior,  to 
judge  from  Strabo's  statement  of  the  destruction  of 
three  hundred  towns  bv  the  Pharusians  and  Nigritians 
(Strabo,  xvii,  820).  Still,  in  none  of  the  countries  we 
have  mentioned  did  they  supplant  the  original  popu- 
lation ;  they  were  conquerors  and  settlers,  but  no  more 
than  this. 

The  bulk  of  the  North  African  languages,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  though  not  Shemitic  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  so  far  resemble  that  tj'pe  as  to 
have  obtained  the  title  of  sub-Shemitic.  In  the  north 
the  old  Numidian  language  appears,  from  the  preva- 
lence of  the  syllable  Mas  in  the  name  Massi/lii,  etc.,  to 
l)e  allied  to  the  modern  Berber;  and  the  same  conclu- 
sion has  been  drawn  with  regard  to  the  Libj^an  tongue. 
The  Berber,  in  turn,  together  with  the  Touarick  and 
the  great  body  of  the  North  African  dialects,  is  closely 
allied  to  the  Coptic  of  Egypt,  and  therefore  falls  under 
the  title  of  Ilamitic,  or,  according  to  the  more  usual 
nomenclature,  sub-Shemitic  (Renan,  Ukt.  Gen.  i,  201. 
202).  Southward  of  Egypt  the  Shemitic  type  is  repro- 
duced in  the  majority  of  the  Abyssinian  languages,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Gheez,  and  in  a  less  marked  degree  in  the 
Amhario,  the  Saho,  and  the  Galla;  and  Shemitic  influ- 
ence may  be  traced  along  the  whole  east  coast  of  Africa 
as  far  as  Mozambique  (ife/.  i,  336-340).  As  to  the 
languages  of  the  interior  and  of  tlic  south,  there  appears 
lo  be  a  conflict  of  opinions,  the  writer  from  whom  we 
have  just  (pioted  denying  any  trace  of  resemblance  to 
tlie  Shemitic  type,  while  Dr.  Latham  asserts  very  con- 
fidently that  connecting-links  exist  between  the  sub- 
Shemitic  languages  of  the  north,  the  Negro  languages 
in  the  centre,  and  the  Caffre  languages  of  the  south; 
and  that  even  the  Hottentot  language  is  not  so  isolated 
as  has  generally  been  supposed  {.Man  and  his  3fiffrcit.  p. 
134-148).  Bunsen  supports  this  view  so  far  as  the  lan- 
guages north  of  the  ecjuator  are  concerned,  but  regards 
the  southern  as  rather  approximating  to  the  Turanian 
type  (Phil,  qf/n.t/.  i,  178;  ii,  20).  It  is  impossible  as 
yet  to  form  a  decided  opinion  on  this  large  subject. 

A  question  of  considerable  interest  remains  3'et  to  be 
noticed,  namely,  whether  we  can  trace  the  Shemitic  fam- 
ily back  to  its  original  cradle.     In  the  case  of  the  Indo- 


European  family  this  can  be  done  with  a  high  degree  of 
probability;  and  if  an  original  unity  existed  between 
these  stocks,  the  domicile  of  the  one  would  necessarily 
be  that  of  the  other.  A  certain  community  of  ideas 
and  traditions  favors  this  assumption,  and  possibly  the 
frecpient  allusions  to  the  east  in  the  early  chapters  of 
(Jenesis  may  contain  a  reminiscence  of  the  direction  in 
wliich  the  primeval  abode  lay  (Renan.  Hist.  Gen.  i,  47G). 
The  position  of  I  his  abode  we  shall  describe  presently. 

2.  The  Indo-European  family  of  languages,  as  at  pres- 
ent constituted,  consists  of  the  following  nine  classes: 
Indian,  Iranian,  Celtic,  Italian,  Albanian,  (Jreek,  Teu- 
tonic, Lithuanian,  and  Slavonian.  Geographically,  these 
classes  may  be  grouped  together  in  two  divisions.  East- 
ern and  Western;  the  former  comprising  the  first  two, 
the  latter  the  seven  remaining  classes.  Schleicher  di- 
vides what  we  hav-e  termed  the  Western  into  two,  the 
South-west  European  and  the  North  European;  in 
the  former  of  which  he  places  the  Greek,  Albanian, 
Italian,  and  Celtic;  in  the  latter,  the  Slavonian,  Lithu- 
anian, and  Teutonic  (Compend.  i,  5).  Prof.  M.  MilUer 
combines  the  Slavonian  and  Lithuanian  classes  in  the 
Windic,  thus  reducing  the  number  to  eight.  These 
classes  exhibit  various  degrees  of  affinity  to  each  other, 
which  are  described  by  Schleicher  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  The  earliest  deviation  from  the  common  language 
of  the  family  was  effected  by  the  Slavono-Teu tonic 
branch.  After  another  interval  a  second  bifurcation  oc- 
curred, which  separated  what  we  may  term  the  Gr.-eco- 
Italo-Celtic  branch  from  the  Aryan.  The  former  held 
together  for  a  while,  and  then  threw  off  the  (ireek  (in- 
cluding probably  the  Albanian),  leaving  the  Celtic  and 
Italian  still  connected :  the  final  division  of  the  latter 
two  took  place  after  another  considerable  interval.  The 
first  -  mentioned  branch  —  the  Slavono  -  Teutonic  —  re- 
mained intact  for  a  period  somewhat  longer  than  that 
which  witnessed  the  second  bifurcation  of  the  original 
stock,  and  then  divided  into  the  Teutonic  and  Slavono- 
Lithuanian,  which  latter  finally  broke  up  into  its  two 
component  elements.  The  Aryan  branch  similarly  held 
together  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  then  bifurcated 
into  the  Indian  and  Iranian.  The  conclusion  Schleicher 
draws  from  these  linguistic  affinities  is  that  the  more 
easterh'  of  the  European  nations,  the  Slavonians  and 
Teutons,  were  the  first  to  leave  the  common  home  of 
the  Indo-European  race;  that  they  were  followed  by 
the  Celts,  Italians,  and  Greeks;  and  that  the  Indian  and 
Iranian  branches  were  the  last  to  commence  their  mi- 
grations. We  feel  unable  to  accept  this  conclusion, 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  antiquity  of  a  language  is  to  be  measured  by  its  ap- 
]3roximation  to  Sanscrit.  Looking  at  the  geographical 
position  of  the  representatives  of  the  different  language- 
classes,  we  should  infer  that  the  most  westerly  were  the 
earliest  immigrants  into  Europe,  and  therefore  ]irobably 
the  earliest  emigrants  from  the  primeval  seat  of  the 
race ;  and  we  believe  this  to  be  confirmed  by  linguistic 
proofs  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Celtic  as  compared 
with  the  other  branches  of  the  Indo-European  f'amilv 
(Bunsen,  Phil,  of  Hist,  i,  168). 

The  original  seat  of  the  Indo-European  race  was  on 
the  plateau  of  Central  Asia,  probably  to  the  westward 
of  the  Bolor  and  Mustagh  ranges.  The  Indian  branch 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  slopes  of  Himalaya  by  the 
geographical  allusions  in  the  Vedic  hymns  (Midler,  Lect- 
iires,  p.  201);  in  confirmation  of  which  we  may  adduce 
the  circumstance  that  the  sole  tree  for  which  the  In- 
dians have  an  appellation  in  common  with  the  western 
nations  is  one  which  in  India  is  found  only  on  the 
southern  slope  of  that  range  (Pott,  Etym.  Foisch.  i,  1 10). 
The  westward  progress  of  the  Iranian  tribes  is  a  matter 
of  history,  and  though  we  cannot  trace  this  progress 
back  to  its  fountain-head,  the  locality  above  mentioned 
best  accords  with  the  traditional  belief  of  the  Asiatic 
Aryans  and  with  the  physical  and  geographical  require- 
ments of  the  case  (Renan,  Hist.  Gen.  i,  481). 

The  routes  bv  which  the  various  western  branches 
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reached  their  respective  localities  can  only  be  conject- 
ured. We  may  suppose  them  to  have  successively 
crossed  the  plateau  of  Iran  until  they  reached  Armenia, 
whence  they  might  follow  either  a  northerly  course 
across  Caucasus,  and  by  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  or 
a  direct  westerly  one  along  the  plateau  of  Asia  INIiiior, 
which  seems  destined  by  nature  to  be  the  bridge  be- 
tween the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia.  A  third 
route  has  been  surmised  for  a  portion  of  the  Celtic  stock, 
viz.  along  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  across  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  into  Spain  (Bunsen,  riiil.  of  Hist,  i, 
148) ;  but  we  see  little  contirraation  of  this  opinion  be- 
yond the  fact  of  the  early  presence  of  the  Celt»  in  that 
peninsula,  which  is  certainly  difficult  to  account  for. 

The  a^ras  of  the  several  migrations  are  again  very 
much  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  original  movements 
belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  ante-historical  age,  and 
we  can  do  no  more  than  note  the  period  at  which  we 
first  encounter  the  several  nations.  That  the  Indian 
Aryans  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  at  all  events 
before  B.C.  1000  appears  from  the  Sanscrit  names  of 
the  articles  which  Solomon  imported  from  that  country. 
See  India.  The  presence  of  Aryans  on  the  Shemitic 
frontier  is  as  old  as  the  composition  of  the  Mosaic  table  ; 
and,  according  to  some  authorities,  is  proved  by  tlie 
names  of  the  confederate  kings  in  the  age  of  Abraliam 
(Gen.  xiv,  1 ;  Kenan,  Hist.  Gen.  i,  61).  The  Aryan 
Medes  are  mentioned  in  the  Ass3'rian  annals  about  B.C. 
900.  The  Greeks  were  settled  on  the  peninsula  named 
after  them,  as  well  as  on  the  islands  of  the  ^Egean,  long 
before  the  tiawn  of  history,  and  the  Italians  had  reach- 
ed their  quarters  at  a  yet  earlier  period.  The  Celtse 
had  reached  the  west  of  Europe  at  all  events  before, 
probably  very  long  before,  the  age  of  Hecatteus  (B.C. 
500) ;  the  latest  branch  of  this  stock  arrived  there  about 
that  period,  according  to  Bunsen's  conjecture  {Phil,  of 
Hist,  i,  152).  The  Teutonic  migration  followed  at  a  long 
interval  after  the  Celtic :  Pytheas  found  them  ahead}- 
seated  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  in  the  age  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  (Pliny,  xxxvii,  11),  and  the  terra  <jlesum 
itself,  by  which  amber  was  described  in  that  district, 
belongs  to  them  (Diefeubach,  Grig.  Europ.  p.  359).  The 
earliest  historical  notice  of  them  depends  on  the  view 
taken  of  the  nationality  of  the  Teutones,  who  accom- 
panied the  Cimbri  on  their  southern  expedition  in  B.C. 
113-102.  If  these  were  Celtic,  as  is  not  unconimonlv 
thought,  then  we  must  look  to  Cajsar  and  Tacitus  for 
the  earliest  definite  notices  of  the  Teutonic  tribes.  The 
Slavonian  immigration  was  nearly  contemporaneous 
with  the  Teutonic  (Banset),  Phil,  of  JJist.  i,  72) :  this 
stock  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Venefi  or  Venedie  of 
Northern  Germany,  first  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Germ. 
46),  from  whom  the  name  Wend  is  probably  descended. 
The  designation  of  Slavi  or  Sclavi  is  of  comparatively 
late  date,  and  applied  specially  to  the  western  brancii 
of  the  Slavonian  stock.  The  Lithuanians  are  probably 
represented  bj'  the  Galindte  and  Sudeni  of  Ptolemy  (iii, 
5,  21),  the  names  of  which  tribes  have  been  preserved 
in  all  ages  in  the  Lithuanian  district  (Diefenbach,  p. 
202).  They  are  frequently  identified  with  the  yEstiii, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  thej'  may  have  adopted 
the  title,  which  was  a  geographical  one  ( =  the  east  men) : 
the  /Estui  of  Tacitus,  however,  were  Germans.  In  the 
above  statements  we  have  omitted  the  problematical 
identifications  of  the  Northern  stocks  with  the  earlier 
nations  of  history:  we  may  here  mention  that  the  Sla- 
vonians are  not  unfrequently  regarded  as  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Scythians  (Skolots)  and  the  Sarmatians 
(Knobel,  Volkert.  p.  69).  The  writer  whom  we  have 
just  cited  also  endeavors  to  connect  the  Lithuanians 
with  the  Agathyrisi  (p.  130).  So,  again,  Grimm  traced 
the  Teutonic  stock  to  the  Gets,  whom  he  identified 
with  the  Goths  (Gesch.  d.  deutsch.  Spr.  i,  178). 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  Aryan  race  were  the 
first-comers  in  the  lands  which  they  occupied  in  histori- 
cal times,  or  whether  they  superseded  an  earlier  popu- 
lation.    With  regard  to  the  Indian  branch  this  ques- 


tion can  be  answered  decisively :  the  vestiges  of  an 
aboriginal  population,  which  once  covered  the  plains  of 
Hindostan,  still  exist  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  as  well  as  in  isolated  localities  elsewhere,  as 
instanced  in  the  case  of  the  Brahus  of  the  North.  Not 
only  this,  but  the  Indian  class  of  languages  possesses  a 
peculiarity  of  sound  (the  lingual  or  cerebral  consonants) 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  this  popu- 
lation and  to  betoken  a  fusion  of  the  conquerors  and  the 
conquered  (  Schleicher,  Compend.  i,  141  ).  The  lan- 
guages of  this  early  population  are  classed  as  Turani- 
an (Mliller,  Lect.  p.  399).  We  are  unable  to  find  de- 
cided traces  of  Turanians  on  the  plateau  of  Iran.  The 
Saca;,  of  whom  we  have  alreadj^  spoken,  were  Scythi- 
ans, and  so  were  the  Parthians,  both  by  reputed  descent 
(Justin,  xli,  1)  and  by  habits  of  life  (Strabo,  xi,  515); 
but  we  cannot  positively  assert  that  they  were  Turani- 
ans, inasmuch  as  the  term  Scythian  was  also  applied, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Skolots,  to  Indo-Europeans.  In 
the  Caucasian  district  the  Iberians  and  others  may  have 
been  Turanian  in  early  as  in  later  times;  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  unravel  the  entanglement  of  races  and  lan- 
guages in  that  district.  In  Europe  there  exists  in  the 
present  day  an  undoubted  Turanian  population  east- 
ward of  the  Baltic,  viz.  the  Finns,  who  have  been  located 
there  certainly  since  the  time  of  Tacitus  (Germ.  46),  and 
who  probably  at  an  earlier  period  had  spread  more  to 
the  southward,  but  had  been  gradually  thrust  back  by 
the  advance  of  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonian  rations 
(Diefenbach,  Grig.  Europ.  p.  209).  There  exists,  again, 
in  the  South  a  population  whose  language  (the  Basque, 
or,  as  it  is  entitled  in  its  own  land,  the  Enskara)  presents 
numerous  points  of  affinity  to  the  Fimiish  in  grammar, 
though  its  vocabulary  is  wholly  distinct.  We  cannot 
consider  the  Turanian  character  of  this  language  as 
fully  established,  and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  divine 
the  ethnic  affinities  of  the  early  Iberians,  who  are  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  progenitors  of  the  Basques.  We 
have  already  adverted  to  the  theory  that  the  Finns  in 
the  North  and  the  Basques  in  the  South  are  the  surviv- 
ing monuments  of  a  Turanian  population  which  over- 
spread the  whole  of  Europe  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Indo-Europeans.  This  is  a  mere  theory  which  can 
neither  be  proved  nor  disproved. 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  assign  to 
the  various  subdivisions  of  the  Indo  -  European  stock 
their  respective  areas,  or,  where  admixture  has  taken 
place,  their  relative  proportions.  Language  and  race 
are,  as  already  observed,  by  no  means  coextensive.  The 
Celtic  race,  for  instance,  which  occupied  Gaul,  Northern 
Italy,  large  portions  of  Spain  and  Germany,  and  even 
penetrated  across  the  Hellespont  into  Asia  Minor,  where 
it  gave  name  to  the  province  of  Galatia,  is  now  repre- 
sented linguistically  by  the  insignificant  populations 
among  whom  the  Welsh  and  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  lan- 
guages retain  a  lingering  existence.  The  Italian  race, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  must  have  been  well-nigh  an- 
nihilated by,  or  absorbed  in,  the  overwhelming  masses 
of  the  Northern  hordes,  has  imposed  its  language  out- 
side the  bounds  of  Italy  over  the  peninsula  of  Spain, 
France,  and  Wallachia.  But.  while  the  races  have  so 
intermingled  as  in  many  instances  to  lose  all  trace  of 
their  original  individuality,  the  broad  fact  of  their  de- 
scent from  one  or  other  of  the  branches  of  the  Indo- 
European  famih'  remains  unaffected.  It  is,  indeed,  im- 
possible to  affiliate  all  the  nations  whose  names  appear 
on  the  roll  of  history  to  the  existing  divisions  of  that 
family,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  or  the  obscurit}' 
of  ethnological  criteria.  Where,  for  instance,  shall  we 
place  the  languages  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  dis- 
tricts? The  Phrygian  approximates  perhaps  to  the 
Greek,  and  yet  it  differs  from  it  materially  both  in  form 
and  vocabulary  (Rawlinson,  Ilerod.  i,  666) ;  still  more 
is  this  the  case  with  the  Lycian,  which  appears  to  pos- 
sess a  vocabulary  wholly  distinct  from  its  kindred  lan- 
guages (ibid,  i,  669, 677-679).  The  Armenian  is  ranged 
under  the  Iranian  division ;  yet  this,  as  well  as  the  Ian- 
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guage  of  the  Caucasian  Ossctes,  whose  iiiiiigeiious  name 
of /r  or  Iron  seems  to  vindicate  for  them  the  same  rcla- 
tionsliip,  is  so  distinctive  in  its  features  as  to  render  the 
connection  duhious.  The  languages  prevalent  in  the 
mountainous  district  answering  to  the  ancient  I'ontus 
are  equally  peculiar  (l)iefenbacli.  Oriii.  Kurop.  p.  51). 
Passing  to  the  westward,  we  encounter  the  Thracians, 
reputed  by  Herodotus  (v,  3)  the  most  powerful  nation 
in  the  world,  the  Indians  excepted ;  yet  but  one  word 
of  their  language  {bria  ="  town")  has  survived,  and  all 
historical  traces  of  the  people  have  been  obliterated. 
It  is  true  that  they  are  represented  in  later  times  by 
the  (leta?.  and  these  in  turn  by  the  Daci ;  but  neither 
of  these  can  be  tracked  either  by  history  or  language, 
unless  we  accept  Grimm's  more  than  doubtful  identi- 
lication  whicli  would  connect  them  with  the  Teutonic 
branch.  The  remains  of  the  Scythian  language  are 
sutiicicnt  to  establish  the  Indo-European  affinities  of 
tliat  nation  (Rawlinson,  llerod.  iii,  196-2()3),  but  insuf- 
licient  to  assign  to  it  a  detinite  place  in  the  family. 
The  Scythians,  as  well  as  most  of  the  nomad  tribes  as- 
sociated with  them,  are  lost  to  the  eye  of  the  ethnolo- 
gist, having  been  either  absorbed  into  other  nationali- 
ties or  swept  away  bj'  the  ravages  of  war.  The  Sar- 
niatiB  can  be  traced  down  to  the  lazyges  of  Hungary 
and  Podlachia,  in  which  latter  district  they  survived 
until  the  10th  century  of  our  aira  (Smith,  Diet,  of  Geog. 
ii,  S),  and  then  they  also  vanish.  The  Albanian  lan- 
guage presents  a  problem  of  a  different  kind  :  materials 
for  research  are  not  wanting  in  this  case,  but  no  detinite 
conclusions  have  as  yet  been  drawn  from  them.  The 
people  who  use  this  tongue  (the  Skipetai-eg,  as  they  call 
themselves)  are  generally  regarded  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  old  Illyrians,  wlio  in  turn  appear  to  have 
been  closely  connected  with  the  Thracians  (Strabo,  vii, 
315;  .Justin,  xi,  1),  the  name  Dardani  being  found  both 
in  lUyria  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont;  it  is  not, 
therefore,  improbable  that  the  Albanian  may  contain 
whatever  vestiges  of  the  old  Thracian  tongue  still  sur- 
vive (Uiefenbach,  Ori(j.  Europ.  p.  C8).  In  the  Italic  pe- 
ninsula the  Etruscan  tongue  remains  as  great  an  enigma 
as  ever:  its  Indo-European  character  is  supposed  to  be 
established,  together  with  the  probability  of  its  being  a 
mixed  language  (Bunsen,  PAiV.  o/" ///*■/.  i,  85-88).  The 
result  of  researches  into  the  Umbrian  language,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Eugubine  tablets,  the  earliest  of  which 
(late  from  about  B.C.  400;  into  the  Sabellian,  as  rejire- 
sented  in  the  tablets  of  Velletri  and  Antino;  and  into 
the  Oscan,  of  whicli  the  remains  are  numerous,  have  de- 
cide.! their  position  as  members  of  the  Italic  class  {ibid. 
i,  90-94).  The  same  caimot  be  asserted  of  the  Mesajn- 
an  or  lapygian  language,  which  stands  apart  from  all 
neighboring  dialects.  Its  Indo-European  character  is 
affirmed,  but  no  ethnological  conclusion  can  as  yet  be 
drawn  from  the  scanty  information  afforded  us  {ibid,  i, 
94).  Lastly,  within  the  Celtic  area  there  are  ethnolog- 
ical problems  w-hich  we  cannot  pretend  to  solve.  Tlie 
Ligurians,  for  instance,  present  one  of  these  problems: 
were  they  Celts,  but  belonging  to  an  earlier  migration 
than  the  Celts  of  history  ?  Their  name  has  been  refer- 
red to  a  Welsh  original,  but  on  this  no  great  reliance 
can  be  placed,  as  it  would  be  in  this  case  a  local  (  =co(ist- 
tiien)  and  not  an  ethnical  title,  and  might  have  been  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  Celts.  They  evidently  hold  a 
posterior  place  to  the  Iberians,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
said  to  have  driven  a  section  of  this  people  across  the 
Alps  into  Italy.  Thai  they  were  distinct  from  the 
Celts  is  asserted  by  Strabo  (ii,  128),  but  the  distinc- 
tion may  have  been  no  greater  than  exists  between  the 
British  and  the  (Jaelic  branches  of  that  race.  The  ad- 
mixture of  the  Celts  and  Iberians  in  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula is  again  a  somewhat  intricate  cpiestion,  which  Dr. 
Latham  attempts  to  explain  on  the  groimd  that  tlio 
term  Celt  {KtXrai)  really  meant  Iberian  {Edin.nf  Eur. 
p.  35).  That  such  questions  as  these  should  arise  on  a 
subject  which  carries  us  back  to  times  of  hoar  antiqui- 
ty forms  no  ground  for  tloubting  the  general  conclusion 


that  we  can  account  ethnologically  for  the  population 
of  the  European  continent. 

3.  The  Shemitic  and  Indo-European  families  cover, 
after  all,  but  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face :  the  large  areas  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Asia,  the 
numerous  groups  of  islands  that  line  its  coast  ami  stud 
the  Pacific  in  the  direction  of  South  America,  and,  again, 
the  immense  continent  of  America  itself,  stretching  well- 
high  from  pole  to  pole,  remain  to  be  accounted  for.  His- 
torical aid  is  almost  wholly  denied  to  the  ethnologist  in 
his  researches  in  these  quarters;  physiology  ami  lan- 
guage are  his  only  guides.  It  can  hardly,  therefore,  be 
matter  of  surprise  if  we  are  unable  to  obtain  certainty, 
or  even  a  reasonable  degree  of  probability,  on  this  part 
of  our  subject.  Much  has  been  done;  but  far  more  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  the  data  for  forming  a  conclu- 
sive opinion  can  be  obtained.  In  Asia  t)ie  languages 
fall  into  two  large  classes  —  the  monosyllabic  and  the 
agglutinative.  The  former  are  represented  ethnologi- 
cally by  the  Chinese,  the  latter  by  the  various  nations 
classed  together  by  Prof.  M.  Miiller  under  the  common 
head  of  Turanian.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  discuss 
the  correctness  of  his  view  in  regarding  all  these  nations 
as  members  of  one  and  the  same  family.  Whether  we 
accept  or  reject  his  theory,  the  fact  of  a  gradation  of  lin- 
guistic types  and  of  connecting-links  between  the  vari- 
ous branches  remains  unaffected,  and  for  our  present 
purpose  the  question  is  of  comparatively  little  moment. 
The  monosyllabic  type  apparently  betokens  the  earliest 
movement  from  the  common  home  of  the  human  race, 
and  we  should  therefore  assign  a  chronological  priority 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Chinese  in  the  east  and  south- 
east of  the  continent.  The  agglutinative  languages  fall 
geographically  into  two  divisions,  a  Northern  and  South- 
ern. The  Northern  consists  of  a  well-detined  group,  or 
family,  designated  by  German  ethnologists  the  Ural- 
Altaian.  It  consists  of  the  following  five  branches : 
(1.)  The  Tungusian,  covering  a  large  area,  east  of  the 
river  Yenisei,  between  Lake  Baikal  and  the  Tunguska. 
(2.)  The  Mongolian,  which  prevails  over  the  Great  Des- 
ert of  (iobi,  and  among  the  Kalmucks,  wherever  their 
nomad  habits  lead  them  on  the  steppes  either  of  Asia 
or  Europe,  in  the  latter  of  which  they  are  found  about 
the  lower  course  of  the  Volga.  (3.)  The  Turkish,  cov- 
ering an  immense  area  from  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
south-west  to  the  river  Lena  in  the  north-east;  in  Eu- 
rope spoken  by  the  Osmaiili,  who  form  the  governing 
class  in  Turkey;  by  the  Nogai,  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Sea  of  Azof;  and  by  various  Caucasian  tribes. 
(4.)  The  Samoiedic,  on  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
between  the  White  Sea  in  the  west  and  the  river  Ana- 
bara  in  the  east.  (5.)  The  Finnish,  which  is  spoken  by 
the  Finns  and  Lapps;  by  the  inhabitants  of  Esthonia 
and  Livonia  to  the  south  of  the  (iulf  of  Finland;  by  va- 
rious tribes  about  the  Volga  (the  Tcheremissians  and 
Mordvinians)  and  the  Kama  (the  Votiakes  and  Permi- 
ans);  and,  lastly,  by  the  Magyars  of  Hungary.  The 
Southern  branch  is  subdivided  into  the  following  four 
classes:  (1.)  The  Tamulian,  of  the  south  of  Ilindostan. 
(2.)  The  Bhotlya,  of  Thibet,  the  sub-Himalayan  district 
(Nepaul  and  Bhotan),  and  the  Lohitic  languages  east 
of  the  Brahmapootra.  (3.)  The  Tai,  in  Siam,  Laos, 
Anam,  and  Pegu.  (4.)  The  Alalay,  of  the  Malay  penin- 
sula, and  the  adjacent  islands;  the  latter  being  the  orig- 
inal settlement  of  the  Malay  race,  whence  they  spread 
in  comparatively  modern  times  to  the  mainland. 

The  early  movements  of  the  races  representing  these 
several  divisions  can  only  be  divined  by  linguistic  to- 
kens. Prof.  M.  Miiller  assigns  to  the  Northern  tribes 
the  following  chronological  order:  Tungusian,  Mongo- 
lian, Turkish,  and  Finnish  ;  and  to  the  Southern  division 
the  following:  Tai,  Malay,  Bhotiya,  and  Tamulian 
{Phil,  of  Hist,  i,  481).  Geographically  it  appears  more 
likely  that  the  Malay  preceded  the  Tai,  inasmuch  as 
they  occupied  a  more  southerlv  district.  The  later 
movements  of  the  European  branches  of  the  Northern 
division  can  be  traced  historicallv.     The  Turkish  race 
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commenceil  their  westerly  migration  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Altai  range  in  the  1st  century  of  our  ;vra  ; 
in  the  tJth  they  had  reached  the  Caspian  and  the  Vol- 
ga; in  the  11th  and  Vlth  the  Turcomans  took  posses- 
sion of  their  present  quarters  south  of  Caucasus;  in  the 
13th  the  Osmanli  made  their  first  appearance  in  West- 
ern Asia;  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  they  crossed 
from  Asia  IMinor  into  Europe  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
15th  they  had  established  themselves  at  Constantino- 
ple. The  Fimiish  race  is  supposed  to  have  been  orig- 
inally settled  about  the  Ural  range,  and  thence  to  have 
migrated  westward  to 'the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  which 
they  had  reached  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  Christian 
rera;  in  the  7th  century  a  branch  pressed  southward  to 
the  Danube,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria, 
where,  however,  they  have  long  ceased  to  have  any  na- 
tional existence.  The  IJgrian  tribes,  who  are  the  early 
representatives  of  the  Hungarian  Magyars,  approached 
Europe  from  Asia  in  the  5th  and  settled  in  Hungary  in 
tlie  0th  century  of  our  ;vra.  The  central  point  from 
which  the  various  branches  of  the  Turanian  family  ra- 
diated would  appear  to  be  about  Lake  Baikal.  With 
regard  to  the  ethnology  of  Oceania  and  America  we  can 
say  but  little.  The  languages  of  the  former  are  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  Malay  class  (Bun- 
sen, /'^//.o/"//t»V.  ii,  114);  but  the  relations,  both  linguis- 
tic and  ethnological,  existing  between  the  INIalay  and  the 
black,  or  Negrito,  population,  which  is  found  on  many  of 
the  groups  of  islamls,  are  not  well  defined.  The  approx- 
imation in  language  is  far  greater  than  in  physiology 
(Latham,  L'ssai/s,  p.  213,  218;  Garnett,  £ssciy.t,  p.  310), 
and  in  certain  cases  amounts  to  identitv'  (Kennedy,  I^g- 
Sftys.  p.  85)  ;  but  the  whole  subject  is  at  present  involved 
in  obscurity.  Tiie  polj'synthetic  languages  of  North 
America  are  reifarded  as  emanating  from  the  Mongolian 
stock  (Bunsen,  Phil,  of  [list,  ii,  111),  and  a  close  attinity 
is  said  to  exist  between  the  North  American  and  the 
Kamtchadale  and  Corean  languages  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Asia  (Latham,  Man  and  his  Migrat.  p.  185).  The 
C(Uiclusion  drawn  from  this  would  be  that  the  popula- 
tion of  America  entered  by  way  of  Behring's  Strait. 
Other  theories  have,  however,  been  broached  on  this 
subject.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  chain  of  isl- 
ands which  stretches  across  the  Pacific  may  have  con- 
ducted a  Malay  population  to  South  America ;  and, 
again,  an  African  origin  has  been  claimed  for  the  Caribs 
of  Central  America  (Kennedj',  Essays,  p.  100-123).  In 
conclusion,  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  tendency  of 
all  ethnological  and  linguistic  research  is  to  discover 
the  elements  of  unity  amid  the  most  striking  external 
varieties.  Already  the  myriads  of  the  human  race  are 
massed  together  into  a  few  large  groups.  Whether  it 
will  ever  be  possible  to  go  beyond  this,  and  to  show  the 
historical  unity  of  these  groups,  is  more  than  we  can 
undertake  to  say.  But  we  entertain  the  firm  persua- 
sion that  in  their  broad  results  these  sciences  will  yield 
an  increasing  testimony  to  the  trutii  of  the  Bible. 

III.  The  authorities  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  arti- 
cle are,  J\I idler,  Lectures* on  the  Science  of  Language 
( 18G2) ;  Bimsen,  Philosophy  of  IJistory  (1854,  2  vols.); 
Kenan,  Histoire  Generate  des  Langues  Semitiques  (3d  ed. 
18G3);  Knobel,  Volkertafel  der  Genesis  (1850);  Hum- 
boldt [W.  von],  Ueber  die  Verschiedenheit  des  mensch- 
lichen  iSprachbaues  (1836) ;  Delitzsch,  Jeshurun  (1858)  ; 
Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society ;  Rawlinson, 
Jferodotus  (1858,  4  vols.);  Pott,  Elymologische  For- 
schungen  (1833);  Garnetf,  Essays  (1859);  Schleicher, 
Compendium  der  vergleichenden  Grammatik  (1861);  Die- 
fenbach,  Orirjines  Europeoe,  (eod.) ;  Ewald,  Sprachiois- 
seiuchaftliche  Abhandlungen  (1862).     See  Ethnology. 

TONGUES  OF  FiRK.  In  the  account  of  the  first  de- 
scent of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  apostles,  it  is  stated 
(Acts  ii,  3)  that  "there  appeared  unto  them  cloven 
tongues  as  of  fire  (hafitpi^ona'ai  yXwauai  ioTti  Trvpog), 
and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them."  "  They  were  appear- 
ances of  tongues,  which  were  luminous,  but  did  not 
burn;   not  confluent  into  one,  but  distributing  them- 


selves on  the  assembled.  As  only  similar  to  fire,  they 
bore  an  analogy  to  electric  phenomena;  their  tongue- 
like shape  referred  as  a  sign  to  that  miraculous  speak- 
ing which  ensued  immediately  after,  and  the  fire-like 
form  to  the  divine  presence  (comj).  Ezek.  iii,  2),  which 
"was  here  operative  in  a  manner  so  entirely  i)eculiar. 
The  whole  phenomenon  is  here  to  be  understood  as  a 
miraculous  operation  of  God  manifesting  himself  in  the 
Spirit,  by  which,  as  by  a  preceding  sound  from  heaven, 
the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  was  made  known  as  divine,  and 
his  efficacy  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  to  receive 
him  was  enhanced"  (Meyer,  ad  loc).  See  Thilo,  J)e 
Linguis  Ignitis  (Viteb.  1675).     See  Fike;  T'onguk. 

TONGUES,  Gift  of.  This  was  an  endowment  first 
imparted  to  the  apostles,  and  apparently  to  all  the  as- 
sembled disciples,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  afterwards 
continued  to  the  Christians  during  the  apostolic  age. 
John  the  Baptist,  himself  a  burning  and  a  shining  light, 
had  testified  of  Christ,  "  He  that  cometh  after  me  is 
mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear: 
he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire." 
After  Jesus  had  been  crucified,  and  before  he  ascended, 
he  breathed  on  his  disciples  and  said,  "  Receive  ye  the 
Holy  Ghost."  The  influence  so  communicated  must 
have  been  precious,  but  it  was  only  the  earnest  of  the 
inheritance,  and  not  the  entire  fulfilment  of  John's  ])re- 
diction.  By  their  secular  views  of  the  INIessiah's  sover- 
eignty the  disciples  showed  that  they  had  not  yet  been 
favored  with  the  full  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  "  When 
they  were  come  together,  they  asked  of  him,  saying, 
WiU,  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Is- 
rael?" This  question  implied  entire  confidence  in  the 
power  of  Christ,  but  it  evinced  no  clear  conceptions  of 
the  spirituality  of  his  reign.  Fifty  days  after  the  cruci- 
fixion the  promise  of  the  Father  had  its  accomplishment, 
and  the  disciples  received  a  special  power  when  the 
Holy  Ghost  came  upon  them.  Why  was  hope  so  long 
deferred?  There  was  wisdom  in  this  delay,  as  indicat- 
ing divine  presidency  and  direction  in  the  ordering  of 
the  event.  If  the  apostles  were  to  be  excited  and  be- 
stirred merely  by  the  dire  experience  thej'  had  iiassed 
through,  the  effect  on  natural  principles  should  have 
been  speedily  consequent  on  the  cause.  Procrastina- 
tion was  calculated  to  sober  tumultuous  passion,  and  to 
restrain  imperilling  enterprise.  In  this  view  the  de- 
scent of  the  Spirit  received  confirmation  from  occurring 
after  a  considerable  interval  of  tranquillity  and  inaction. 
The  specitic  day  had  also  its  significance.  Pentecost 
was  tlie  feast  of  first-fruits,  the  commencement  and  the 
consecration  of  the  harvest;  and  it  formed,  therefore, 
the  fitting  moment  for  the  formal  introduction  of  that 
work  of  the  Spirit  by  which  was  to  be  secured  the 
spiritual  harvest  of  Christ's  finished  work.  It  had  also 
come  to  be  regarded  as  commemorative  of  the  giving 
of  the  law  from  Sinai — the  magnificent  initiation  of  the 
Mosaic  economv' — and  the  period  of  the  latter  event 
must  certaiidy  liave  coincided  very  nearly,  if  not  abso- 
lutely, with  that  of  the  other  (Exod.  xix,  11).  Then 
God  spake,  and  the  mountain  burned  with  fire.  The 
season  so  regarded  was  suitable  for  the  introduction  of 
another  and  related  Jera,  the  inauguration  of  the  Gospel 
economy :  and  anew  God  reveals  himself  by  analogous 
manifestations.  "  Suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from 
heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the 
house  where  they  were  sitting."  This  sound  resembled 
the  roar  of  the  tempest;  but  instead  of  proceeding  from 
any  point  of  the  compass,  it  descended  from  heaven. 
Here,  as  in  the  wilderness,  was  the  voice  of  God,  a  voice 
full  of  majesty.  '•  And  there  appeared  unto  them  cloven 
tongues  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat  ujion  each  of  them." 
Here  we  have  the  fiery  attribute  of  Sinai.  But  now  it 
takes  the  form  of  tongues,  to  denote  that  God  while 
speaking  was  endowing  with  speech,  and  that  his  voice 
like  echoing  thunder  would  multiply  itself  through  the 
reverberating  media  on  which  it  fell.  The  tongues 
were  cloven,  but  into  what  number  of  divisions  we  are 
not  informed.     As  happens  with  the  variable  flames  of 
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a  furnace,  the  gleaming  points  may  have  been  miequal- 
ly  numerous.  No  one  had  all  tongues  in  his  gift;  per- 
haps no  two  the  same  tongues,  but  in  every  case  tliere 
was  a  plurality.— Fairbairn.  The  general  subject  has 
already  been  considered  under  Holy  Si'ikit,  Baptism 
OF,  and  certain  aspects  of  it  under  the  foregoing  head- 
ing, and  under  Si-ikitual  (iiKis.  We  here  give  (mod- 
ilied  from  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible)  a  more  detailed 
view  of  the  linguistic  phenomenon  involved. 

I.  Philidoiiical  Iiiterpretatiom  of  the  Term.—rXuiTTa, 
or  yXioaaa,  the  word  employed  throughout  the  New 
Test,  for  the  gift  now  under  consideration,  is  used  in 
three  senses  [see  Toncuk],  each  of  which  might  be  the 
starting-point  for  tlie  application  of  the  word  to  the  gift 
of  tongues,  and  each  accordingly  has  found  those  who 
have  maintaiiied  that  it  is.so. 

1.  It  primarily  and  literally  signities  the  bodily  organ 
of  speech.  Eichhorn  and  Bardili  (cited  by  Bleek,  Stud.  u. 
Krit.  1829,  p.  8  sq.).and  to  some  extent  Bunsen  {Hippoly- 
(us,  i,  9),  starting  from  this  signification,  see  in  the  so- 
called  gift  an  inarticulate  utterance,  the  cry  as  of  a  brute 
creature,  in  which  the  tongue  moves  while  the  lips  refuse 
their  office  in  making  the  sounds  definite  and  distinct. 

This  interpretation,  it  is  believed,  does  not  meet  the 
condition  of  answering  any  of  the  facts  of  the  New 
Test.,  and  errs  in  ignoring  the  more  prominent  meaning 
of  the  word  in  later  (ireek. 

2.  Tlie  term  yXMTfra  may  stand  for  the  use  of  foreign 
words,  imported  and  half  naturalized  in  Greek  (Aristotle, 
Rhet.  iii,  2,  l-i),  a  meaning  which  the  words  "gloss"  and 
"  glossary"  preserve  for  us.  Bleek  himself  (iit  sup.  p.  33) 
adopts  this  second  meaning,  and  gives  an  interesting 
collection  of  passages  to  prove  that  it  was,  in  the  time 
of  the  New  Test.,  the  received  sense.  He  infers  from 
tliis  that  to  speak  in  tongues  was  to  use  unusual,  poetic 
language;  that  the  speakers  were  in  a  high-wrought 
excitement  which  showed  itself  in  mystic,  figurative 
terms.  In  this  view  he  had  been  preceded  by  Ernesti 
(  Opusc.  Theolog. ;  see  Morning  Watch,  iv,  101 )  and 
Herder  {Die  Gabe  der  Sprache,  p.  47,  70),  the  latter  of 
whom  extends  the  meaning  to  special  mystical  inter- 
pretations of  the  Old  Test. 

This  interpretation,  however,  though  true  in  some 
of  its  conclusions,  and  able,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
to  support  itself  by  the  authority  of  Augustine  (comp. 
De  Gen.  ad  lit.  xii,  8,  "  Linguam  esse  cum  quis  loquatur 
obscuras  et  mysticas  significationes"),  appears  faulty,  as 
failing  (1)  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  sense  of  the 
word  in  the  New  Test,  ^^'as  more  likely  to  be  determined 
by  that  which  it  bore  in  the  Sept.  than  by  its  meaning 
in  Greek  historians  or  rhetoricians,  and  (2)  to  meet  the 
phenomena  of  Acts  ii. 

3.  The  word  yXwaaa,  in  Hellenistic  Greek,  after  the 
pattern  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew  word  ("111"?),  stands 
for  "speech"  or  "language"  (Gen.  x,  5;  Dan.  i,  4,  etc.). 
The  received  traditional  view  starts  from  this  meaning, 
and  sees  in  the  gift  of  tongues  a  distinctly  linguistic 
power.  It  commends  itself,  as  in  this  respect  starting 
at  least  from  the  right  point,  and  likely  to  lead  us  to 
the  truth  (comp.  Olshausen,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1829,  p.  538). 
Variations  as  well  as  objections  and  difficulties  arising 
from  this  interpretation  will  be  considered  below. 

II.  /Ji.flori/  (lud  Kxplanntion  of  the  Biblical  Occur- 
rences.— Tlie  principal  passages  from  which  we  have  to 
draw  our  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
gift  in  question  are  (1)  Mark  xvi,  17  ;  (2)  Acts  ii,  1-13  ; 
X,  46;  xix,  6;  (3)  I  Cor.  xii,  xiv.  Besides  these,  we 
maj'  derive  some  light  from  later  allusions  incidentally 
made  to  these  phenomena.  We  here  consider  them  in 
their  chronological  order,  with  such  inferences  as  are 
suggested  by  them. 

1.  The  promise  of  a  new  power  coming  from  the  Di- 
vine Spirit,  giving  not  only  comfort  and  insight  into 
truth,  but  fresh  powers  of  utterance  of  some  kind,  ap- 
pears once  and  again  in  our  Lord's  teaching.  The  dis- 
ciples are  to  take  no  thought  what  they  shall  speak,  for 


the  Spirit  of  their  Father  shall  speak  in  them  (Matt,  x, 
19,20;  Mark  xiii,  11).  The  lips  of  (ialiliean  peasants 
are  to  speak  freely  anil  boldly  before  kings.  The  only 
condition  is  that  they  are  "not  to  premeditate" — to 
yield  themselves  altogether  to  the  power  that  works  on 
them.  Thus  they  shall  have  given  to  them  "a  mouth 
and  wisdom"  which  no  adversarv  shall  be  able  "  to  gain- 
say or  resist."  In  Mark  xvi,  17  we  have  a  more  defi- 
nite term  employed:  "They  shall  speak  with  new 
tongues"  (Kaiva\(;  yKwaoani).  It  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned that  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  promise  is  that 
the  disciples  should  speak  in  new  languages  which  they 
had  not  learned  as  other  men  learn  them.  The  prom- 
ise itself,  however,  determines  little  definite  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  gift  or  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be 
employed.  It  was  to  be  a  "  sign."  It  was  not  to  be- 
long to  a  chosen  few  only — to  apostles  and  evangelists. 
It  was  to  "  follow  them  that  believed" — to  be  among 
the  fruits  of  the  living  intense  faith  which  raised  men 
above  the  common  level  of  their  lives,  and  brought 
them  within  the  kingdom  of  (Jod. 

2.  The  wonder  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii,  1-13) 
is,  in  its  broad  features,  familiar  enough  to  us.  The 
days  since  the  ascension  had  been  spent  as  in  a  cease- 
less ecstasy  of  worship  (Luke  xxiv,  53).  The  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  disciples  were  gathered  together,  wait- 
ing with  eager  expectation  for  the  coming  of  power 
from  on  high — of  the  Spirit  that  was  to  give  them  new 
gift«  of  utterance.  The  day  of  Pentecost  had  come, 
which  they,  like  all  other  Israelites,  looked  upon  as  the 
witness  of  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Will  given  on 
Sinai.  Suddenly  there  swept  over  them  "  the  sound  as 
of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,"  such  as  Ezekiel  had  heard 
in  the  visions  of  God  by  Chebar  (Ezek.  i,  24;  xliii,  2), 
at  all  times  the  recognised  symbol  of  a  spiritual  creative 
power  (comp.  xxxvii,  1-14 ;  Gen.  i,  2 ;  1  Kings  xix,  11 ; 
2  Chron.  v,  14;  Psa.  civ,  3,  4).  With  this  there  was 
another  sign  associated  even  more  closely  with  their 
thoughts  of  the  day  of  Pentecost.  There  appeared  unto 
them  "  tongues  like  as  of  fire."  Of  old  the  brightness 
had  been  seen  gleaming  througli  tlie  "  thick  cloud" 
(Exod.  xix,  18)  or  "  enfolding"  the  divine  glory  (Ezek. 
i,  4).  Now  the  tongues  were  distributed  {Siafxepi- 
Cofiivai),  lighting  upon  each  of  them.  The  outward 
syml)ol  was  accompanied  by  an  inward  change.  They 
were  "  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,"  as  the  Baptist  and 
their  Lord  had  been  (Luke  i,  15;  iv,  1),  though  they 
themselves  had  as  yet  no  experience  of  a  like  kind. 
"They  began  to  speak  with  otlier  tongues  as  the  Spirit 
gave  them  utterance."  Tlie  narrative  that  follows 
leaves  hardly  any  room  for  doubt  that  the  writer  meant 
to  convej'^  the  impression  that  the  disciples  were  heard 
to  speak  in  languages  of  which  they  had  no  colloquial 
knowledge  previously.  The  direct  statement,  "The\' 
heard  them  speaking,  each  man  in  his  own  dialect,"  the 
long  list  of  nations,  the  words  put  into  the  lips  of  the 
hearers — these  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  theo- 
ries of  Bleek,  Herder,  and  Bunsen  without  a  wilful  dis- 
tortion of  the  evidence. 

Having  thus  recited  the  facts  in  this  case,  we  inquire. 
What  view  are  we  to  take  of  a  phenomenon  so  marvel- 
lous and  exceptional  ?  Let  us  first  consider  what  views 
men  have  actually  taken. 

(I.)  The  prevalent  belief  of  the  Church  has  been  that 
in  the  Pentecostal  gift  the  disciples  received  a  supernat- 
ural knowledge  of  all  such  languages  as  they  needed 
for  their  work  as  evangelists.  The  knowledge  was  per- 
manent, and  could  be  used  at  their  own  will,  as  if  it  had 
been  acquired  in  the  common  order  of  things.  With 
this  they  went  forth  to  preach  to  the  nations.  Differ- 
ences of  opinion  are  found  as  to  special  points.  Augus- 
tine thought  that  each  disciple  spoke  in  all  languages 
(De  Verb.  Apost.  clxxv,  3) ;  Chrysostom  that  each  had 
a  special  language  assigned  to  him,  and  that  this  was 
the  indication  of  the  country  which  he  was  called 
to  evangelize  {Horn,  in  Act.  ii).  Some  thought  that 
the  number  of  languages  spoken  was  seventy  or  seven- 
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ty-five,  after  the  number  of  the  sons  of  Noah  (Gen. 
x)  or  the  sons  of  Jacob  (eh.  xlvi),  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  after  that  of  the  disciijles  (comp.  Baronius,  An- 
niil.  i,  197).  Most  were  agreed  in  seeing  in  the  Pente- 
costal gift  the  antithesis  to  the  confusion  of  tongues  at 
Babel,  the  witness  of  a  restored  unity.  "  Pojua  lin- 
guarura  dispersit  homines,  donum  linguarum  dispersos 
in  unum  populum  coUegit"  ((irotius,  (/(/  loc). 

We  notice  incidentally  that  parallels  have  been 
sought  in  Israelitish  history.  For  example,  there  had 
been,  it  was  said,  tongues  of  fire  on  the  original  Pente- 
cost (Schneckenburger,  Reitrdge,  p.  8,  referring  to  Bux- 
torf,  De  Symifj.,  and  Philo,  De  Decal.).  The  later  rab- 
bins were  not  without  their  legends  of  a  like  ''baptism 
of  fire."  Nicodemus  ben-Gorion  and  Jochanan  ben- 
Zachai,  men  of  great  holiness  and  wisdom,  went  into  an 
upper  chamber  to  expound  the  law,  and  the  house  be- 
gan to  be  full  of  fire  (L.ightfoot,  [larm.  iii,  14;  Schott- 
gen,  Hor.  Ueh.  in  A  ct.  ii).  Again,  with  regard  to  the 
more  important  phenomenon,  it  deserves  notice  that 
there  are  analogies  in  Jewish  belief.  Every  word  that 
went  forth  from  tlie  mouth  of  (iod  on  Sinai  was  said  to 
liave  been  divided  into  the  seventy  languages  of  the 
sons  of  men  (Wettstein,  On  Acts  it);  and  the  bath-hd, 
the  echo  of  the  voice  of  God,  was  heard  by  every  man 
in  his  own  tongue  (Schneckenburger,  Beitrdge).  So, 
as  regards  the  power  of  speaking,  there  was  a  tradition 
that  the  great  rabbins  of  the  Sanhedrim  could  speak  all 
the  seventy  languages  of  the  world. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  direct  arguments  urged 
in  fav^or  of  a  literal  view  of  the  Pentecostal  endowment : 
"  («)  The  power  in  question  was  virtually  promised  to 
the  apostles  by  the  very  duty  assigned  them.  Tliey 
were  enjoined  to  'go  and  leach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.'  They  were  to  be  witnesses  for  Christ 
'in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judaja,  and  in  Samaria,  and 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.'  But  how  could 
they  instruct  remote  tribes  whose  phraseology  was  a 
Babel  to  them,  unless  they  were  divinely  qualified  for 
the  work?  (6)  This  power  was  in  kee|)ing  with  the 
occasion.  The  old  economy  was  characteristically  rit- 
ualistic. It  addressed  the  eye,  and  made  an  impression 
by  its  superb  ceremonial.  The  Christian  dispensation 
was  to  be  simple,  and  its  strength  woidd  lie  in  the 
])reaching  of  the  word.  To  s])eak  with  other  tongues 
was  indeed  a  new  thing  on  the  earth,  but  so  was  the 
exigency  which  rendered  it  appropriate.  Jiulaism  was 
local — made  purposely  restrictive  to  preclude  amalga- 
mation with  the  heathen.  Now  there  was  to  be  cath- 
olicity, and  what  could  better  symbolize  it  in  Christian 
agency  than  a  competence  to  instruct  the  whole  world, 
to  be  mouth  and  wisdom  to  all  its  inhabitants?  (e) 
We  never  read  of  foreign  tongues  creating  any  impedi- 
ment to  the  spread  of  tlie  (iospel,  or  requiring  laborious 
application  for  the  actpiisition  of  them.  If  we  look 
into  modern  missionary  reports,  we  meet  with  a  great 
deal  about  learning  the  languages  of  natives.  Why 
is  there  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  New  Test.,  unless 
because  they  were  acquired  supernaturally  ?  (</)  The 
account  in  Acts  ii  is  explicit,  and  allows  of  no  inicer- 
tainty  or  evasion.  The  speakers  were  Galilaeans,  capa- 
ble at  most  of  expressing  themselves  in  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Hebrew ;  and  a  multitude  of  foreigners  from  a  great 
many  regions  heard  themselves  accosted  as  in  the  land 
of  their  birth.  If  the  apostles  spoke  just  as  they  might 
have  been  expected  to  speak,  and  with  no  more  com- 
pass of  expression  than  suited  their  condition  and  his- 
tory, why  should  any  astonishment  have  been  produced 
by  their  attainments?  But  tlie  multitude  were  con- 
founded, and  they  were  all  amazed  and  marvelled,  not 
merely  at  the  doctrines  propounded,  but,  specificalh', 
because  every  man  heard  them  speak  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. How  came  Galileans,  they  asked,  to  be  such 
linguists  ?  to  be  so  familiar  with  languages  alien  to 
their  annals?  There  is  here  an  obviousness  of  meaning 
which  no  subtletv  or  sophistry  can  ever  explain  away." 
X.— H  H 


Widely  diffused  as  this  view  of  the  Pentecostal  gift 
has  been,  it  has  been  thought  by  some,  in  some  jioints 
at  least,  that  it  goes  beyond  the  data  with  which  the 
New  Test,  supplies  us.  Each  instance  of  the  gift  re- 
corded in  tlie  Acts  connects  it,  not  so  much  with  the 
work  of  teaching  as  with  that  of  praise  and  adoration  ; 
not  with  the  normal  order  of  men's  lives,  but  with  ex- 
ceptional epochs  in  them.  (In  the  first  instance,  how- 
ever, the  gift  certainly  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
conversion  of  hearers;  and  even  among  the  Corinthians 
[1  Cor.  xiv,  IG,  17]  the  utterance,  when  properly  inter- 
preted, was  a  means  of  general  edification.)  It  came 
and  went  as  the  Spirit  gave  men  the  power  of  utterance 
— in  this  respect  analogous  to  the  other  gift  of  proph- 
ecy with  which  it  was  so  often  associated  (Acts  ii,  16, 
17;  xix,  6) — and  was  not  possessed  by  them  as  a  thing 
to  be  used  tliis  way  or  that,  according  as  they  chose. 
(It  appears,  however,  that  even  the  prophetic  afflatus 
was  amenable  to  the  subject's  will  [1  Cor.  xiv,  3-2],  and 
the  gift  in  question  was  to  be  voluntarily  exercised  or 
forborne  [  ver.  28-30  ].)  The  speech  of  Peter  which 
follows,  like  most  other  speeches  addressed  to  a  Jerusa- 
lem audience,  was  spoken  apparently  in  Aramaic.  (But 
this  does  not  prove  that  Peter  always  spoke  in  that 
language.)  When  Paul,  who  "spake  with  tongues 
more  tlian  all,"  was  at  Lystra,  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  his  using  the  language  of  Lycaonia.  It  is  im- 
plied, however,  that  either  he  or  Luke  understood  it 
(Acts  xiv,  11).  It  is  rarely  implied  in  the  discussion 
of  spiritual  gifts  in  1  Cor.  xii-xiv  that  the  gift  was 
of  this  nature,  or  given  for  this  purpose.  The  objection 
that  if  it  had  been,  the  apostle  would  surely  have  told 
those  who  possessed  it  to  go  and  preach  to  the  outlying 
nations  of  the  heathen  world,  instead  of  disturbing  the 
Church  by  what,  on  this  hypothesis,  would  have  been  a 
needless  and  offensive  ostentation  (comp.  Stanley,  Co- 
rinlhiam  [2d  ed.],  p.  261),  may  readily  be  met  by  the 
consideration  that  Corinth,  as  a  seaport,  was  almost  as 
much  a  polyglot  community  as  Jerusalem.  Without 
laving  much  stress  on  the  tradition  that  Peter  was  fol- 
lowed in  his  work  by  Mark  as  an  interpreter  {tpjxi]riv- 
ti'jq)  (Papias,  in  Eusebius,  N.  E.  iii,  30),  that  even  Paul 
was  accompanied  by  Titus  in  the  same  character — 
"Quianon  potuit  divinorum  sensuum  majestatem  digno 
(iriBci  eloquii  sermone  explicare"  (Jerome,  quoted  by 
Estius  on  2  Corinthians  ii) — they  must  at  least  be  re- 
ceived as  testimonies  that  the  age  which  was  nearest 
to  the  phenomena  did  not  take  the  same  view  of  them 
as  those  have  done  who  lived  at  a  greater  distance. 
The  testimonj'  of  Irenieus  (Adv.  I/cer.  vi,  6),  sometimes 
urged  in  support  of  the  common  view,  in  reality  decides 
nothing,  an<l,  so  far  as  it  goes,  tends  against  it  {infra). 
It  is  also  affirmed  that  within  the  limits  assigned  by  the 
providence  of  God  to  the  working  of  the  apostolic  Church 
such  a  gift  was  unnecessary.  Aramaic,  Greek,  Latin, 
the  three  languages  of  the  inscription  on  the  cross,  were 
media  of  intercourse  throughout  the  empire.  Greek 
alone  sufficed,  as  the  New  Test,  shows  us,  for  the 
churches  of  the  West,  for  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  for 
Pontus,  Asia,  Phrygia.  The  con(iuests  of  Alexander 
and  of  Rome  had  made  men  dif/lottic  to  an  extent  which 
has  no  parallel  in  history.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  speak 
in  a  language  imperfectly  acquired  by  speaker  and  hear- 
er, yet  foreign  to  them  both,  and  a  very  different  thing 
— and  one,  we  may  add,  highly  important  for  the  per- 
sonal influence  requisite  to  Gospel  conviction — to  be 
able  to  converse  fluently  in  the  native  tongue  of  the 
congregation.  The  objection  that  we  have  no  evidence 
of  any  actual  use  of  the  voluntary  power  of  foreign 
languages  bj'  the  apostles  in  propagating  the  Gospel  is 
merely  negative,  and  cannot  stand  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  recorded  in  the  case  under  consideration.  Equal- 
ly inconclusive  is  the  objection  against  the  psi/cfiologi- 
ca^  character  of  the  miracle  of  a  sudden  importation  of 
a  language  not  learned;  for  it  lies  with  quite  as  much 
force  against  the  communication  of  the  knowledge  of  a 
future  event,  and  indeed  it  would  forbid  not  only  all 
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prophecy,  but  all  inspiration  itself.  It  is  a  suspicious 
circumstance  connected  witli  all  this  class  of  objections 
that  their  esseni'e  seems  to  lie  in  a  crvpto-rationalistic 
spirit,  which  really  opposes  the  miraculous  altoj^ether, 
anil  seeks  on  every  occasion  to  explain  Scripture  prod- 
igies by  natural  causes.     See  Miuacle. 

(2.)  Accordinjilx',  some  interpreters  have  advanced  an- 
other solution  of  the  difficulty  by  changing  the  charac- 
ter of  tlie  miracle.  It  lay  not  in  any  new  power  be- 
stowed on  the  speakers,  but  in  the  impression  produced 
on  the  hearers.  Words  which  the  Galiiiean  disciples 
uttered  in  their  own  tongue  were  heard  by  those  who 
listened  as  in  their  native  speech.  This  view  we  find 
adopted  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  {De  Spir.  Sancf),  i\\s- 
cussed,  but  not  accepted,  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzum 
{Onit.  c.  xliv),  and  reproiluced  by  Erasmus  (iid  loc). 
A  modilication  of  tlie  same  theory  is  presented  by 
SchnecUenburger  {  Beitrdfje),  and  in  part  adopted  by 
Olshausen  ( loc.  cit. )  and  Neander  ( P/laiiz.  u.  Leit.  i, 
l.i).  The  phenomena  of  somnambulism,  of  the  so- 
called  mesmeric  state,  are  referred  to  as  analogous. 
The  speaker  was  en  nipport  with  his  hearers;  the  lat- 
ter shared  the  thoughts  of  the  former,  and  so  heard 
them,  or  seemed  to  hear  them,  in  their  own  tongues. 

There  are  weighty  reasons  against  this  hypothesis. 
(«)  It  is  at  variance  with  the  distinct  statement  of 
Acts  ii,  4,  "They  began  to  siieak  with  other  tongues." 
(6)  It  at  once  niuliiidies  the  miracle  and  degrades  its 
character.  Not  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  disciples, 
but  the  whole  multitude  of  many  thousands,  are  in  this 
case  the  sul)jects  of  it.  Tlie  gift  no  longer  connects  it- 
self witli  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  following  on  in- 
tense faitli  and  earnest  prayer,  but  is  a  mere  physical 
prodigy  wrought  upon  men  who  are  altogether  wanting 
in  the  conditions  of  capacity  for  such  a  supernatural 
power  (Mark  xvi,  17).  (c)  It  involves  an  element  of 
falsehood.  The  miracle,  on  this  view,  was  wrought  to 
make  men  believe  what  was  not  actually  the  fact.  (</) 
It  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  phenomena  of  1  Cor. 
xiv. 

(3.)  Critics  of  a  negative  school  have,  as  might  be 
expected,  adopted  the  easier  course  of  rejecting  the 
narrative  either  altogether  or  in  part.  The  statements 
do  not  come  from  an  eye-witness,  and  may  be  an  exag- 
gerated report  of  what  actually  took  place — a  legend 
wirh  or  without  a  historical  foundation.  Those  who 
recognise  such  a  groundwork  see  in  "the  rushing 
mighty  wind,"  the  hurricane  of  a  thunder-storm,  the 
fresh  breeze  of  morning;  in  the  "tongues  like  as  of 
tire,"  the  flashings  of  the  electric  fluid;  in  the  "  speak- 
ing with  tongues,"  the  loud  screams  of  men,  not  all 
(Jaliheans,  but  coming  from  many  lands,  overpowered 
by  strong  excitement,  speaking  in  mystical,  figurative, 
abrupt  exclamalions.  They  see  in  this  "the  cry  of 
the  new-born  Christendom"  (Runsen,  Hippolytus,i\,  12; 
Ewald,  Gesch.  fsr.  vi,  110;  Bleek,  loc.  cit.;  Herder,  loc. 
cit.).  From  the  position  occupied  by  these  writers  such 
a  view  was  perhaps  natural  enough.  It  is  out  of  place 
here  to  <lisciiss  in  detail  a  theory  which  postulates  the 
incredibility  of  any  fact  beyond  tlie  phenomenal  laws  of 
nature  and  the  falsehood  of  Luke  as  a  narrator. 

(4.)  What,  then,  we  finally  inipiire  under  the  case 
in  question,  are  the  facts  actually  brought  before  us? 
What  inferences  may  be  legitimately  drawn  from  them? 

(a)  The  utterance  of  words  by  the  disciples  in  oth- 
er languages  than  their  own  GaliUcan  Aramaic  is,  as 
has  been  said,  distinctly  asserted. 

(b)  The  words  spoken  appear  to  have  been  primari- 
ly determined,  not  by  the  will  of  the  speakers,  but  by 
the  .Spirit  which  "gave  them  utterance."  The  outward 
tongue  of  flame  was  the  symbol  of  the  "  burning  fire" 
within,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  older  prophets, 
could  not  without  internal  violence  be  repressed  (Jer. 
XX,  9). 

(c)  The  word  used,  aTro^Jeyytrt^at,  not  merely  Xa- 
Xhv,  has  in  the  .Sept.  a  special,  though  not  an  exclu- 
sive, association  with  the  oracular  speech  of  true  or 


false  prophets,  and  appears  to  imply  some  peculiar  and 
probably  impassioned  style  (comp.  I  Chron.  xxv,  1; 
Ezek.  xiii,  9;  Trommii  Concordant,  fi.y.;  Grotius  and 
Wettstein,  ad  loc;  Audrewes,  Wliitsundai/  Sermons, 
vol.  i). 

(d)  The  "tongues"  were  used  as  an  instrument,  not 
simjily  of  teaching,  but  also  of  praise.  At  first,  indeed, 
there  were  none  present  to  be  taught.  The  disciples 
were  by  themselves,  all  sharing  eipially  in  the  Spirit's 
gifts.  When  they  were  heard  by  others,  it  was  chiefly 
as  proclaiming  the  praise,  the  mighty  and  great  works 
of  God  {ntyaXtia).  AV'hat  they  uttered  was  not  so 
much  a  warning  or  reproof  or  exhortation  as  a  doxol- 
ogy  (Stanley,  loc.  cit.;  Baumgarten,  .•lyjo,s7<'//y('*eA.  §  3). 
The  assumption,  however,  appears  unwarranted  that 
when  the  work  of  teaching  began  it  was  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Jews,  and  that  the  utterance  of  tongues 
then  ceased. 

(e)  Those  who  spoke  them  seemed  to  others  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  some  strong  excitement,  "  full  of 
new  wine."  They  were  not  as  other  men,  or  as  they 
themselves  had  been  before.  Some  recognised,  indeed, 
that  they  were  in  a  higher  state,  but  it  was  one  which, 
in  some  of  its  outward  features,  had  a  counterfeit  like- 
ness in  the  lower.  When  Paul  uses  —  in  Eph.  v,  18, 
19  {jTXi)povtj^f  Trvtufiarog) — the  all  but  self-same  woril 
which  Luke  uses  here  to  describe  the  state  of  the  dis- 
ciples (tTrX/'jff^/jrrn)'  irvivparoQ  ayiov),  it  is  to  contrast 
it  with  "being  drunk  with  wine,"  to  associate  it  with 
"  psalms  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs." 

(J)  Questions  as  to  the  mode  of  operation  of  a  pov>-er 
above  the  common  laws  of  bodily  or  mental  life  lead  us 
to  a  region  where  our  words  should  be  "  wary  and  few." 
There  is  a  risk  of  seeming  to  reduce  to  the  known  or- 
der of  nature  that  which  is  by  confession  above  and  be- 
yond it.  In  this  and  in  other  cases,  however,  it  may 
be  possible,  without  irreverence  or  doubt — following  the 
guidance  which  Scripture  itself  gives  us — to  trace  in 
what  way  the  new  power  did  its  work,  and  brought 
about  such  wonderful  results.  It  must  be  remembered, 
then,  that  in  all  likelihood  similar  words  to  those  which 
they  then  uttered  had  been  heard  by  the  disciples  be- 
fore. At  every  feast  which  they  had  ever  attended 
from  their  youth  up,  they  must  have  been  brought  into 
contact  with  a  crowd  as  varied  as  that  which  w.as  pres- 
ent on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  pilgrims  of  each  nation 
uttering  their  praises  and  doxologies.  The  difference 
was  that,  before,  the  Galilaian  peasants  had  stood  in  that 
crowd  neither  heeding  nor  understanding  nor  remem- 
bering what  they  heard,  still  less  able  to  reproduce  it ; 
now,  they  had  the  power  of  speaking  it  clearly  and 
freely. 

(//)  The  gift,  of  tongues,  the  ecstatic  burst  of  praise, 
is  definitely  asserted  to  be  a  fulfilment  of  the  prediction 
of  .Joel  ii,  28.  The  twice-repeated  bunlcn  of  that  pre- 
diction is,  "  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit,"  and  the  efTect  ou 
those  who  receive  it  is  that "  they  shall  prophesy."  We 
may  see,  therefore,  in  this  special  gift  that  which  is 
analogous  to  one  element  at  least  of  the  Trpo(pi]Tti<i  of 
the  Old  Test.;  but  the  element  of  teaching  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  not  prominent.  In  1  Cor.  xiv  the  gift  of 
tongues  and  7rpo0/)7fin  (in  this  the  New-Test,  sense  of 
the  word)  are  placed  in  direct  contrast.  We  are  led, 
therefore,  to  look  for  that  which  more  peculiarly  an- 
swers to  the  gift  of  tongues  in  the  other  element  of 
prophecy  which  is  included  in  the  Old-Test,  use  of  the 
word ;  and  this  is  found  in  the  ecstatic  praise,  the  burst 
of  song,  which  appears  under  that  name  in  the  two 
histories  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  x,  5-13;  xix,  20-24),  and  in 
the  services  of  the  Temple  (1  Chron.  xxv,  3). 

(/i)  The  other  instances  in  the  .\cts  offer  essentially 
the  same  phenomena.  By  implication  in  xiv,  15-19, 
by  express  statement  in  x,  47;  xi,  15,  17;  xix,  6,  it  be- 
longs to  special  critical  epochs,  at  which  faith  is  at  its 
highest,  and  the  imposition  of  the  apostles'  hands 
brought  men  into  the  same  state,  imparted  to  them  the 
same  gift,  as  they  had  themselves  experienced.    In  this 
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case,  too,  the  exercise  of  the  gift  is  at  once  connected 
with,  and  distinguished  from,  "  prophecy"  in  its  New- 
Test,  sense. 

3.  The  tirst  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  supplies  fuller 
data.  The  spiritual  gifts  are  classified  and  compared, 
arranged,  apparentl_y,  accoriling  to  tlieir  worth,  ]ilaced 
under  regulation.  This  fact  is  in  itself  siguiliuant. 
Though  recognised  as  coming  from  the  one  Divine 
Spirit,  they  are  not  therefore  exempted  from  the  con- 
trol of  man's  reason  and  conscience.  The  Spirit  acts 
tlirough  the  calm  judgment  of  the  apostle  or  the 
Churcli,  not  less,  but  more,  authoritatively  than  in  the 
most  rapturous  and  wonderful  utterances.  The  facts 
which  may  be  gathered  in  tliis  case  are  briefly  these: 

(I.)  The  phenomena  of  the  gift  of  tongues  were  not 
confined  to  one  Church  or  section  of  a  Church.  If  we 
lind  them  at  Jerusalem,  Ephesus,  Coriuth,  by  implica- 
tion at  Thessalonica  also  (1  Thess.  v,  19),  we  may  well 
believe  that  they  were  frequently  recurring  wherever 
the  spirits  of  men  were  passing  through  the  same 
stages  of  experience. 

(■2.)  The  comparison  of  gifts  in  both  the  lists  given 
by  Paul  (1  Cor.  xii,  8-10,  28-30)  places  that  of  tongues, 
and  the  interpretation  of  tongues,  lowest  in  the  scale. 
They  are  not  among  the  greater  gifts  which  men  are 
to  ''covet  earnestly"  (ver.  31 ;  xiv,  5).  As  signs  of  a 
life  quickened  into  expression  where  before  it  had  been 
dead  and  dumb,  the  apostle  could  wish  that  "they  all 
spake  with  tongues"  (ibid.),  could  rejoice  that  he  him- 
self "spake  with  tongues  more  than  they  all"  (ver.  18). 
It  was  good  to  have  known  the  working  of  a  power 
raising  them  above  the  common  level  of  their  conscious- 
ness. They  belonged,  however,  to  the  childhood  of  the 
Christian  life,  not  to  its  maturity  (ver.  20).  They 
brought  with  them  the  risk  of  disturbance  (ver.  23). 
The  only  safe  rule  for  the  Church  was  not  to  "forbid 
them"  (ver.  3'J),  not  to  "quench"  tliem  (1  Thess.  v,  19), 
lest  in  so  doing  the  spiritual  life  of  which  this  was  the 
tirst  utterance  should  be  crushed  and  extinguished  too ; 
but  not  in  any  way  to  covet  or  excite  them. 

(3.)  The  main  characteristic  of  the  "  tongue"  (now 
used,  as  it  were,  technically,  without  the  epithet  "  new" 
or  "other")  is  that  it  is  unintelligible  unless  "inter- 
preted" {Supiirji'evofiai,  to  transltite  in  course).  Tiie 
man  "speaks  mysteries,"  prays,  blesses,  gives  thanks,  in 
the  tongue  (u'  Trrevjiari  as  equivalent  to  tv  yXwarry,  1 
Cor.  xiv,  15,  16),  but  no  one  understands  him  {('ikovh). 
lie  can  hardly  be  said,  indeed,  to  mulerstand  himself. 
The  TTViVfia  in  him  is  acting  without  the  co-operation 
of  the  vovQ  (ver.  14).  He  speaks  not  to  men,  but  to 
himself  and  to  God  (comp.  Chrysost. //om.  35,  wt  I  Cor.). 
lu  spite  of  this,  however,  the  gift  might,  and  did,  con- 
tribute to  the  building-up  of  a  man's  own  life  (1  Cor. 
xiv,  4).  This  might  be  the  only  way  in  which  some 
natures  could  be  roused  out  of  the  apathy  of  a  sensual 
life  or  the  dulness  of  a  formal  ritual.  The  ecstasy  of 
adoration  which  seemed  to  men  madness  might  be  a  re- 
freshment unspeakable  to  one  who  was  weary  with  the 
subtle  ((uestioniiigs  of  the  intellect,  to  whom  all  famil- 
iar and  intelligible  words  were  frauglit  with  recollec- 
tions of  controversial  bitterness  or  the  wanderings  of 
doubt  (comp.  a  passage  of  wonderful  power  as  to  this 
use  of  tiie  gift  by  Irving,  Morninrj  Watch,  v,  78). 

(4.)  Tlie  peculiar  nature  of  the  gift  leads  the  apostle 
into  what  appears  at  first  a  contradiction.  "Tongues 
are  for  a  sign,"  not  to  believers,  but  to  those  who  do  not 
believe;  yet  the  effect  on  unbelievers  is  not  that  of  at- 
tractiug,  but  repelling.  A  meeting  in  which  the  gift 
of  tongues  was  exercised  without  restraint  would  seem 
to  a  iieathen  visitor,  or  even  to  the  plain  common-sense 
Christian  (the  loiwTijg,  the  man  without  a  ■)(^apirr/.ta),  to 
be  an  assembly  of  madmen.  The  history  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost  may  help  us  to  explain  the  paradox.  The 
tongues  rn-e  a  sign.  They  witness  that  the  daily  ex- 
perience of  men  is  not  the  limit  of  their  spiritual  pow- 
ers. They  disturb,  startle,  awaken,  are  given  si'i;  tu 
iKTrXljTTsa'iai  (Chrysost.  Ilom.  3(3,  in  1  Cor.),  but  they 


are  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  grounds  of  conviction  and 
belief  (so  Const.  Ajwsl.  c.  viii).  They  involve  of  neces- 
sity a  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  between  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  feelings.  Therefore  it  is  that,  for 
those  who  believe  already,  pro|)hecy  is  the  greater  gift. 
Five  clear  words  spoken  from  the  mind  of  one  man  ic 
the  mind  and  conscience  of  anotiier  are  better  than  ten 
thousand  of  these  more  startling  and  wonderful  phe- 
nomena. 

(5.)  There  remains  the  question  whether  these  also 
were  "  tongues"  in  the  sense  of  being  languages,  of 
which  the  speakers  had  little  or  no  previous  knowl- 
edge, or  whether  we  are  to  admit  here,  though  not  in 
Acts  ii,  the  theories  which  see  in  them  only  uiuisual 
forms  of  speech  (Hleek),  or  inarticulate  cries  (Bunsen). 
or  all  but  inaudible  whisperings  (Wieseler,  in  Olshausen, 
ad  loc.}.  The  question  is  not  one  for  a  dogmatic  asser- 
tion, but  it  is  believed  that  there  is  a  preponderance  of 
evidence  leading  us  to  look  on  the  phenomena  of  Pen- 
tecost as  representative.  It  must  have  been  from  them 
that  the  word  tongue  derived  its  new  and  special  mean- 
ing. The  companion  of  Paul  and  Paul  himself  were 
likely  to  use  the  same  word  in  the  same  sense.  In 
the  absence  of  a  distinct  notice  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
probable  that  the  gift  would  manifest  itself  in  the  same 
form  at  Corinth  as  at  Jerusalem.  The  "divers  kinds  of 
tongues"  (1  Cor.  xii,  28),  the  '■'■tongues  of  men"  (xiii,  1). 
point  to  differences  of  some  kind,  and  it  is  at  least  easier 
to  conceive  of  these  as  differences  of  language  than  as 
belonging  to  utterances  all  equalh'  wild  and  inarticu- 
late. The  position  maintained  by  Lightfoot  {Hm'm.  of 
Gasp,  on  Acts  ii),  that  the  gift  of  tongues  consisted  in 
the  power  of  speaking  and  understanding  the  true  He- 
brew of  the  Old  Test.,  may  appear  somewhat  extrava- 
gant, but  there  seems  ground  for  believing  that  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic  words  had  over  the  minds  of  Greek  con- 
verts at  Corinth  a  power  which  they  failed  to  exercise 
when  translated,  and  that  there  the  utterances  of  the 
tongues  were  probably,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  that  lan- 
guage. Thus,  the  "  iNIaranatha"  of  I  Cor.  xvi,  22,  com- 
pared with  xii,  3,  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  word 
had  been  spoken  under  a  real  or  counterfeit  inspiration. 
It  was  the  Spirit  that  led  men  to  cry  Abba,  as  their  rec- 
ognition of  the  fatherhood  of  God  (Rom.  viii,  15;  Gal. 
iv,  6).  If  we  are  to  attach  any  definite  meaning  to  the 
"  tongues  of  angels"  in  1  Cor.  xiii,  1,  it  must  be  by  con- 
necting it  with  the  words  surpassing  human  utterance 
which  Paul  heard  as  in  Paradise  (2  Cor.  xii,  4),  and 
these,  again,  with  the  great  Hallelujah  hymns  of  which 
we  read  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xix,  1-6;  Stanley,  foe. 
cit. ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  vi,  117).  The  retention  of  other 
words  like  Hosanna  and  Sabaoth  in  the  worship  of  the 
Church,  of  the  Greek  formula  of  the  Kyrie  Eleison  in 
that  of  the  nations  of  the  West,  is  an  exemplification  of 
the  same  feeling  operating  in  other  ways  after  the  spe- 
cial power  had  ceased. 

(6.)  Here  also,  as  in  Acts  ii,  we  have  to  think  of 
some  peculiar  style  of  enunciation  as  frequently  char- 
acterizing the  exercise  of  the  "  tongues."  The  analo- 
gies which  suggest  themselves  to  Paul's  mind  are  those 
of  the  pipe,  the  harp,  the  trumpet  (1  Cor.  xiv,  7,  8). 
In  the  case  of  one  "singing  in  the  spirit"  (ver.  15),  but 
not  with  the  understanding  also,  the  strain  of  ecstat- 
ic melody  must  have  been  all  that  the  listeners  could 
perceive.  To  "sing  and  make  melody"  is  specially 
characteristic  of  tliose  who  are  filled  with  the  Spirit 
(Eph.  V,  19).  Other  forms  of  utterance  less  distinctly 
musical,  yet  not  less  mighty  to  stir  the  minds  of  men, 
we  may  trace  in  the  "cry"  (Rom.  viii,  15;  Gal.  iv,  6) 
and  the  "ineffable  groanings"  (Rom.  viii,  26)  which  are 
distinctly  ascribed  to  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  To 
those  who  know  the  wonderful  power  of  man's  voice,  as 
the  organ  of  his  spirit,  the  strange,  unearthly  charm 
which  belongs  to  some  of  its  less  normal  states,  the  in- 
fluence even  of  individual  words  thus  uttered,  especially 
of  words  belonging  to  a  language  which  is  not  that  of 
our  common   life  (comp.  Hilar.  Diac.  Comm.  in  1  COr. 
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xiv),  it  will  not  seem  strange  that,  even  in  the  absence 
of  a  distinct  intellectual  consciousness,  the  j^ift  should 
take  its  place  among  tlie  means  by  which  a  man  "  built 
up"  his  own  life,  and  might  contribute,  if  one  were  pres- 
ent to  expound  his  utterances,  to  "edify"  others  also. 
Neander  {Pflanz.  u.  Leit.  i,  15)  refers  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced bv  the  preaching  of  St.  Bernard  upon  hearers 
who  did  not  understand  one  word  of  the  Latin  in  which 
he  preached  {0pp.  ii,  119,  ed.  iNFabillon)  as  an  instance 
of  this.  Like  phenomena  are  related  of  St.  Anthony  of 
I'adua  and  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  {Acta  Sanctorum,  Jinie 
24  and  April  h),  of  wliich  this  is  probably  the  explana- 
tion. (Conip.  also  Wolff,  Curie  I'hilolog.  in  Xoc.  Test., 
A  cts  ii.) 

(7.)  Connected  with  the  "  tongues,"  there  was,  as  the 
words  just  used  remind  us,  the  corresponding  power  of 
interpretation.  It  might  belong  to  any  listener  (1  Cor. 
xi\',  27).  It  might  bL'long  to  the  speaker  himself  when 
he  returned  to  the  ordinary  level  of  conscious  thought 
(ver.  13).  Its  function,  according  to  the  view  that  has 
been  here  taken,  must  have  been  twofold.  The  inter- 
preter had  first  to  catch  the  foreign  words,  Aramaic  or 
others,  which  had  mingled,  more  or  less  largely,  with 
what  was  uttered,  and  then  to  find  a  meaning  and  an 
order  in  what  seemed  at  first  to  be  without  either;  to 
follow  the  loftiest  flights  and  most  intricate  windings 
of  the  enraptured  spirit ;  to  trace  the  subtle  associations 
which  linked  together  words  and  thoughts  that  seemed 
at  first  to  have  no  point  of  contact.  Under  the  action 
of  one  with  this  insight,  the  wild  utterances  of  the 
"tongues"  might  become  a  treasure-house  of  deep 
truths.  Sometimes,  it  would  appear,  not  even  this  was 
possible.  The  power  might  be  simply  that  of  sound. 
As  the  ])ipe  or  harp,  played  boldly,  the  hand  struck  at 
random  over  the  strings,  but  with  no  ciceotoX/j,  no  mu- 
sical interval,  wanted  the  condition  of  distinguishable 
melody,  so  the  "  tongues,"  in  their  extremest  form,  passed 
beyond  the  limits  of  interpretation.  There  might  be  a 
strange  awfulness,  or  a  strange  sweetness  as  of  "  the 
tongues  of  angels;"  but  what  it  meant  was  known  only 
to  God  (ver.  7-11). 

(8.)  It  is  probable  that,  at  this  later  period,  and  in  the 
Corinthian  Church  (which  appears,  from  other  indica- 
tions, to  have  been  a  decidedly  sensuous  one),  the  gift 
in  question  had  somewhat  degenerated  from  its  Pente- 
costal purity  into  a  demonstrative  form,  in  which  the 
human  fancy  and  nervous  susceptibility  had  given  a 
looser  rein  to  the  external  manifestations  of  what  was 
essentially  and  truly  a  divine  impulse.  The  history  of 
modern  religious  excitements  affords  abundant  illustra- 
tion of  this  tendency. 

4.  As  to  other  indications  in  early  times  we  maj'  re- 
mark : 

(1.)  Traces  of  the  gift  are  founil,  as  has  been  said,  in 
the  epistles  to  the  Romans,  the  (lalatians,  the  Ephe- 
sians.  From  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  from  those  of  Peter 
and  John,  the}'  are  altogether  absent,  and  this  is  in  it- 
self significant.  The  life  of  the  apostle  and  of  the 
Church  has  passed  into  a  calmer,  more  normal  state. 
Wide  truths,  abiding  graces,  these  are  what  he  him- 
self lives  in  and  exhorts  oihers  to  rest  on,  rather  than 
exceptional  i^ao/ff/iara,  however  marvellous.  The 
"tongues"  are  already  "ceasing"  (1  Cor.  xiii,  8),  as  a 
thing  belongiug  to  the  past.  Love,  which  even  when 
"tongues"  were  mightiest,  he  had  seen  to  be  above  all 
gifts,  has  become  more  and  more,  all  in  all,  to  him. 

(2.)  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  disappearance 
of  the  "  tongues"  was  gradual.  As  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  draw  the  precise  line  of  demarcation  when 
the  ■Kpo<pi)Tiia  of  the  apostolic  age  passed  into  the  Si- 
oaiTKaXiii  that  remained  permanently  in  the  Church,  so 
there  must  have  been  a  time  when  "tougues"  were  still 
lieard,  though  less  frequently,  and  with  less  striking  re- 
sults. The  testimony  of  Irenaius  (Adi\  Ilcer.  v,  0)  that 
there  were  brethren  in  his  time  "who  had  prophetic 
gifts,  and  spoke  through  the  Spirit  in  all  kinds  of 
tongues,"  though  it  does  not  prove,  what  it  has  some- 


times been  alleged  to  prove,  the  permanence  of  the  gift 
in  the  individual,  or  its  use  in  the  work  of  evangelizing 
(^Wordsworth,  On  A  cts  ii),  must  be  admitted  as  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  phenomena  like  those  which  we  have 
met  with  in  the  Church  of  Corinth.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  the  part  which  they  had  tilled  in  the  worsinp 
of  the  Church  was  supplied  by  the  "hymns  and  spiritual 
songs"  of  the  succeeding  age.  In  the  earliest  of  these, 
distinct  in  character  from  either  the  Hebrew  psalms  or 
the  later  hymns  of  the  Church,  marked  by  a  strange 
mixture  of  mystic  names  and  half-coherent  thoughts 
(such,  e.  g.,  as  the  hymn  with  which  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria ends  his  IlaiOaywyfir,  and  the  earliest  Sibylline 
verses),  some  have  seen  the  influence  of  the  ecstatic  ut- 
terances in  which  the  strong  feelings  of  adoration  had 
originally  shown  themselves  (Nitzsch,  Christl.  Lehre,  ii, 
2G8). 

After  this,  within  the  Church  we  lose  nearly  all  traces 
of  them.  The  mention  of  them  by  Eusebius  (Comm. 
in  Psa.xlvi)  is  vague  and  uncertain.  The  tone  in  which 
Chrysostom  speaks  of  them  {Comm.  in  1  Cor.  xiv)  is 
that  of  one  who  feels  the  whole  subject  to  be  obscure, 
because  there  are  no  phenomena  within  his  own  expe- 
rience at  all  answering  to  it.  The  whole  tendency  of 
the  Church  was  to  maintain  reverence  and  order,  and 
to  repress  all  approaches  to  the  ecstatic  state.  Those 
who  yielded  to  it  took  refuge,  as  in  the  case  of  Tertul- 
lian  {infra),  in  sects  outside  the  Church.  Svmptoms 
of  what  was  then  looked  upon  as  an  evil  showed  them- 
selves in  the  4th  century  at  Constantinople — wild,  inar- 
ticulate cries,  words  passionate  but  of  little  meaning,  al- 
most convulsive  gestures — and  were  met  by  Chrysostom 
with  the  steruest  possible  reprooi  {Horn,  in  Isa.vi,  2  [ed. 
Migne,  vi,  100]). 

It  thus  appears  that  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  first 
days  bestowed  upon  the  Church  for  a  definite  purpose 
were  gradually  but  quickly  withdrawn  from  men  when 
the  apostles  and  those  who  had  learned  Christ  from  their 
lips  had  fallen  asleep.  Among  these  supernatural  pow- 
ers we  can  well  believe  that  the  earliest  withdrawn  were 
those  new  tongues  first  heard  in  their  strange  sweetness 
on  that  Pentecostal  morning,  needing  then  no  inter- 
preter; those  tongues  which  during  the  birth-throes  of 
Christianity  gave  utterance  to  the  rapturous  joy  and 
thankfulness  of  the  first  believers.  They  were  a  power, 
however,  which,  if  misused,  might  lead  men — as  history 
has  subsequently  shown — into  confusion,  feverish  dreams, 
and  morbid  imaginings,  a  condition  of  thought  which 
would  utterly  unfit  men  and  women  for  the  stern  and 
earnest  duties  of  their  several  callings — in  a  word,  a  life 
unreal  and  unhealthy.  Therefore  that  chapter  of  sa- 
cred history  which  tells  of  these  communings  of  men 
with  the  unseen,  that  beautified  with  unearthly  glory 
the  lives  of  the  brave  witnesses  who  first  gave  up  all  for 
Christ,  was  closed  up  forever  when  the  "  tongues"  had 
done  their  work  (see  De  Wette,  Apostelfjesch.  p.  23-26). 

III.  Ancient  ami  Modern  Quasi- Parallels. —  A  wider 
question  of  deep  interest  presents  itself.  Can  we  find 
in  the  religious  history  of  mankind  any  facts  analogous 
to  the  manifestation  of  the  "  tongues?"  Kecognising, 
as  we  do,  the  great  gap  which  separates  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  from  all  others,  both  in 
its  origin  and  its  fruits,  there  is,  it  is  believed,  no  rea- 
son for  rejecting  the  thought  that  there  might  be  like 
phenomena  standing  to  it  in  the  relation  of  foreshadow- 
ings,  approximations,  counterfeits.  Other  ^apia^ara 
of  the  Spirit,  wistiom,  prophecy,  helps,  governments,  had, 
or  have,  analogies,  in  special  states  of  men's  spiritual 
life,  at  other  times  and  under  other  conditions,  and  so 
may  these.  The  three  characteristic  phenomena  are, 
especially  in  its  Corinthian  |)hase,  as  has  been  seen — (c?) 
an  ecstatic  state  of  y)artial  or  entire  unconsciousness,  the 
human  will  being,  as  it  were,  swayed  by  a  power  above 
itself;  {b)  the  utterance  of  words  in  tones  startling  and 
impressive,  but  often  conveying  no  distinct  meaning; 
(c)  the  use  of  languages  which  the  speaker  was  of  him- 
self unable  to  converse  in. 
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1.  The  liistory  of  the  Old  Test,  presents  us  with 
some  instances  in  which  the  gift  of  prophecy  has  ac- 
companiments of  this  nature.  The  word  includes  some- 
thing more  than  the  utterance  of  a  distinct  message  of 
God.  Saul  and  his  messengers  come  under  the  power 
of  the  Spirit,  and  he  lies  on  the  groinid  all  night, 
stripped  of  liis  kingly  armor,  and  joining  in  the  wild 
chant  of  the  company  of  ])rophets,  or  pouring  out  his 
own  utterances  to  the  sound  of  their  music  (1  Sam.  xix, 
24;  comp.  Stanley,  loc.  cii.). 

2.  We  cannot  exclude  the  false  prophets  and  divin- 
ers of  Israel  from  the  range  of  our  inijuiry.  As  they,  in 
their  work,  dress,  pretensions,  were  counterfeits  of  those 
who  truly  bore  the  name,  so  we  may  venture  to  trace 
in  other  things  that  which  resembled,  more  or  less  close- 
ly, what  had  accompanied  the  exercise  of  the  divine 
gift.  And  here  we  have  distinct  records  of  strange, 
mysterious  intonations.  The  ventriloquist  wizards  (oi 
tyycirrrpiiiniBoi,  o'i  tK  TiJQ  KoiXiciQ  (paii'otxjiv)  "  peep  and 
mutter"  (Isa.  viii,  19).  The  "  voice  of  one  who  has  a 
familiar  spirit''  comes  low  out  of  the  ground  (xxix,  4). 
The  false  prophets  simulate  with  their  tongues  (Sept. 
tKf3d\\o7'Ta(;  Trpo'pr]Teiag  yXdjamji;)  the  low  voice  with 
which  the  true  prophets  announced  that  the  Lord  had 
spoken  (Jer.  xxiii,  31;  comp.  Gesenius,  Thesaui;  s.  v. 
DX5). 

3.  The  quotation  by  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiv,  21)  from  Isa. 
xxviii,  1 1  ("  With  men  of  other  tongues  \_h'  kripoyXwir- 
(Totc]  and  other  lips  will  I  speak  unto  this  people")  has 
a  signiiicance  of  which  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight.  The 
common  interpretation  sees  in  that  passage  only  a  dec- 
laration that  those  who  had  refused  to  listen  to  the 
prophets  should  be  taught  a  sharp  lesson  by  the  lips  of 
alien  conquerors.  Ewald  {Prophet,  ad  loc),  dissatisfied 
with  tliis,  sees  in  the  new  teaching  the  voice  of  thunder 
striking  terror  into  men's  minds.  Paul,  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  "tongues"  present  to  his  mind,  saw  in 
them  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophet's  words.  Those  who 
turned  aside  from  the  true  prophetic  message  should  be 
left  to  the  darker, "  stammering,"  more  mj'sterious  utter- 
ances, whicli  were  in  the  older  what  the  "  tongues" 
were  in  the  later  Ecclesia.  A  remarkable  parallel  to  the 
text  thus  interpreted  is  found  in  Hos.  ix,  7.  There  also 
the  people  are  threatened  with  the  withdrawal  of  the 
true  prophetic  insight,  and  in  its  stead  there  is  to  be 
the  wild  delirium,  the  ecstatic  madness  of  the  counter- 
feit (comp.  especially  the  Sept.,  o  ■rrpo(p)iTiiQ  6  waptaTTj- 
K(iig,  dvBpioTTog  o  irvtviinToipopoQ). 

4.  The  history  of  heathen  oracles  presents,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  examples  of  the  orgiastic  state,  the  con- 
dition of  the  fjidvTiQ  as  distinct  from  the  ■Kpo<p>}T)]Q,  in 
which  the  wisest  of  Greek  thinkers  recognised  the  lower 
type  of  inspiration  (Plato,  Timceus,  72  b ;  Bleek,  loc.  cit.). 
The  Pythoness  and  the  Sibyl  are  as  if  possessed  by  a 
power  which  they  cannot  resist.  They  labor  under  the 
afflatus  of  the  god.  The  wild,  unearthly  sounds  ("  nee 
mortale  sonaus''),  often  hardly  coherent,  burst  from  their 
lips.  It  remained  for  interpreters  to  collect  the  scattered 
utterances,  and  to  give  them  shape  and  meaning  (Vir- 
gil, vS/«.  vi,45,  98  sq.). 

5.  More  distinct  parallels  are  found  in  the  accounts 
of  the  wilder,  more  excited  sects  which  have,  from  time 
to  time,  appeared  in  the  history  of  Christendom.  Ter- 
tullian  (De  A  nim.  c.  9),  as  a  Montanist,  claims  the  "  rev- 
elationum  charismata"  as  given  to  a  sister  of  that  sect. 
They  came  to  her  "inter  dominica  solemnia;"  she  was, 
"per  ecstasin,  in  spiritu,"  conversing  with  angels,  and 
with  the  Lord  himself,  seeing  and  hearing  mysteries 
("sacramenta"),  reading  the  hearts  of  men,  prescribing 
remedies  for  those  who  needed  them.  The  movement 
of  the  mendicant  orders  in  the  13th  century,  the  proph- 
esyings  of  the  lOth  in  England,  the  early  history  of  the 
disciples  of  George  Fox,  tliat  of  the  Jansenists  in  France, 
the  revivals  under  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  those  of  a 
later  date  in  Sweden,  America,  and  Ireland,  have,  in  like 
manner,  beeu  fruitful  in  ecstatic  phenomena  more  or 


less  closely  resembling  those  which  we  are  now  consid- 
ering. 

6.  The  history  of  the  French  prophets  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  18th  century  presents  some  facts  of 
special  interest.  The  terrible  sufferings  caused  by  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  were  pressing  with 
intolerable  severity  on  the  Huguenots  of  the  Cevennes. 
The  persecuted  flocks  met  together  with  every  feeling 
of  faith  and  hope  strung  to  its  highest  pitch.  The  ac- 
customed order  of  worship  was  broken,  and  laboring 
men,  children,  and  female  servants  spoke  with  raptur- 
ous eloquence  as  the  messengers  of  God.  Beginning  iu 
1686,  then  crushed  for  a  time,  bursting  forth  with  fresh 
violence  in  1700,  it  soon  became  a  matter  of  almost  Eu- 
ropean celebrity.  Kefugees  arrived  in  London  in  1706 
claiming  the  character  of  prophets  (Lacy,  Cry  from  the 
Desert;  Peyrat,  Pastors  in  the  Wilderness).  An  Eng- 
lishman, John  Lacy,  became  first  a  convert  and  then  a 
leader.  The  convulsive  ecstatic  utterances  of  the  sect 
drew  down  the  ridicule  of  Shaftesbury  {O71  Enthusiasm). 
Calamy  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  the  lists  against 
their  pretensions  (Caveat  against  the  New  Prophets). 
They  gained  a  distinguished  proselyte  in  Sir  R.  Bulkley. 
a  pupil  of  Bishop  Fell's,  with  no  inconsiderable  learn- 
ing, who  occupied  in  their  proceedings  a  position  which 
reminds  us  of  that  of  Henry  Drummond  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Irving  (Bulkley,  Defence  of  the  Prophets). 
Here,  also,  there  was  a  strong  contagious  excitement. 
Nicholson,  the  Baxter  of  the  sect,  published  a  confession 
that  he  had  found  himself  unable  to  resist  it  (Falsehood 
of  the  New  Prophets),  though  he  afterwards  came  to 
look  upon  his  companions  as  "enthusiastic  impostors." 
What  is  specially  noticeable  is  that  the  gift  of  tongues 
was  claimed  by  them.  Sir  R.  Bulkley  declares  that  he 
had  heard  Lacj'  repeat  long  sentences  in  Latin,  and  an- 
other speak  Hebrew,  though,  when  not  in  tlie  Spirit, 
they  were  quite  incapable  of  it  (Narrative,  p.  92).  The 
characteristic  thought  of  all  the  revelations  was  that 
they  were  the  true  children  of  God.  Almost  every  or- 
acle began  with  "  Mj'  child !"  as  its  characteristic  word 
(Peyrat,  i,  235-313).  It  is  remarkable  that  a  strange 
revivalist  movement  was  spreading  nearly  at  the  same 
time  through  Silesia,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was 
that  boys  and  girls  of  tender  age  were  almost  the  only 
subjects  of  it,  and  that  they  too  spoke  and  prayed  with 
a  wonderful  power  (Lacy,  Relation,  etc.,  p.  31 ;  Bulkley, 
Narrative,  p.  46). 

7.  The  so-called  Unknown  Tongues,  which  mani- 
fested themselves  first  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Caledonian  Church  in  Regent  Square,  pre- 
sent a  more  striking  phenomenon,  and  the  data  for 
judging  of  its  nature  are  more  copious.  Here,  more 
than  in  most  other  cases,  there  were  the  conditions  of 
long,  eager  expectation  fixed  brooding  over  one  central 
thought,  the  mind  strained  to  a  preternatural  tension. 
Suddenly,  now  from  one,  now  from  another,  chiefly 
from  women,  devout  but  illiterate,  mysterious  sounds 
were  heard.  Voices  which  at  other  times  were  harsh 
and  unplcasing  became,  when  "singing  in  the  Spirit," 
perfectly  harmonious  (Cardale,  Narrative,  iu  ]\/ornin(/ 
Watch,  ii,  871,  872).  See  the  independent  testimony 
of  archdeacon  Stopford.  He  had  listened  to  the  "  un- 
known tongue,"  and  had  found  it  "a  sound  such  as  I 
never  heard  before,  uncartlily  and  unaccountable."  He 
recognised  precisely  the  same  soimds  in  the  Irish  re- 
vivals of  18.59  (Woi-k  and  Counienvorh,  p.  11).  Those 
who  spoke,  men  of  known  devotion  and  acuteness,  bore 
witness  to  their  inabilit\-  to  control  themselves  (Baxter. 
Narrative,  p.  5,  9,  12),  to  their  being  led,  the}'  knew  not 
how,  to  speak  in  a  "  triumphant  chant"  (ihid.  p.  46,  81). 
The  man  over  whom  they  exercised  so  strange  a  power 
has  left  on  record  his  testimony,  that  to  him  thej'  seem- 
ed to  embod}'  a  more  than  eartldy  music,  leading  to  the 
belief  that  the  "tongues"'  of  tlie  apostolic  age  had  beeu 
as  the  archetypal  melody  of  which  all  the  Church's 
chants  and  hymns  were  but  faint,  poor  echoes  (Oli- 
phant,  Life  of  Irvintj,  ii,  208).     To  those  who  were 
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without,  on  the  other  hand,  they  seemed  but  an  unin- 
telligible gibberish,  the  yells  and  groans  of  madmen 
(newspapers  of  liiol,  pafsim).  Sometimes  it  was  as- 
serted that  fragments  of  known  languages — Spanish, 
Italian,  (ireek,  Hebrew — were  mingled  together  in  the 
utterances  of  those  who  spoke  in  the  power  (liaxter, 
.Vurnilire,  \\  l.'5:>,  134).  Sometimes  it  was  but  a  jargon 
of  mere  sounds  {ibid.).  The  speaker  was  commonly  un- 
able to  interpret  what  he  uttered.  Sometimes  the  of- 
lice  was  undertaken  by  another.  A  clear  and  interest- 
ing summary  of  the  history  of  the  whole  movement  is 
given  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's  Life  of  Irrhuj,\o\.  ii.  Those 
who  wish  to  trace  it  through  all  its  stages  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  seven  volumes  of  the  MorniiH/  Watch,  and 
•■specially  to  Irving's  series  of  papers  on  the  Gi/ls  of 
the  Spirit  in  vols,  iii,  iv,  and  v.  Whatever  other  ex- 
planation may  be  given  of  the  facts,  there  exists  no 
ground  for  imputing  a  deliberate  imposture  to  any  of 
the  persons  who  were  most  conspicuous  in  the  movement. 

8.  In  certain  exceptional  states  of  mind  anil  body 
the  powers  of  memory  are  known  to  receive  a  wonder- 
ful and  abnormal  strengtli.  In  the  delirium  of  fever,  in 
the  ecstasy  of  a  trance,  men  speak  in  their  old  age  lan- 
guages which  they  have  never  heard  or  spoken  since 
their  earliest  youth.  The  accent  of  their  common 
speech  is  altered.  Women,  ignorant  and  untaught,  re- 
jieat  long  sentences  in  (Ireek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  which 
they  had  once  heard,  without  in  any  degree  under- 
stan<iing  or  intending  to  remember  them.  In  all  such 
cases  the  marvellous  power  is  the  accompaniment  of 
disease,  and  passes  away  when  the  patient  returns  to 
his  usual  state,  to  the  healthy  equilibrium  and  interde- 
pendence of  the  life  of  sensation  and  of  thought  (Aber- 
crombie,  lutelkctuul  Poweis,  p.  140-143;  Winslow,  Ob- 
scure Diseases  of  the  /^?7/2»,  p.  337,  3G0,  374 ;  Watson, 
Principles  and  I'rdctice  of  Physic,  i,  1'28).  The  medi- 
cBval  belief  that  this  power  of  speaking  in  tongues  be- 
longed to  those  who  were  possessed  by  evil  spirits  rests, 
obviously,  upon  like  psychological  phenomena  (Peter 
Martyr,  Loci  Communes,  i,  10;  Bayle,  Diet.  s.w'-^Gran- 
dier"). 

We  refer  to  the  above  singular  phenomena  of  modern 
times  not  as  genuine  samples  of  the  scri|)tural  i/lossohi- 
lia,  but  as  illustrating  some  of  the  physical  and  mental 
symptoms  with  which  they  were  accompanied.  In 
many  instances,  no  doubt,  the  Hiblical  facts  have  been 
merely  imitated,  and  in  others  they  have  exercised  un- 
consciously a  reproductive  power.  See  Wieseler,  in  the 
S/ud.u.Krit.]SoS,\u,703:  l«30,ii,4S3;  iii,  7o-2;  1843, 
iii,  6.')9  sq. ;  1847,  i,  55;  al.so  the  monographs  cited  by 
Volbeding,  Index  Prof/rammalum,  p.  73. 

IV.  This  subject  is  not  merely  curious  and  interest- 
ing, but  full  of  practical  moment.  1.  It  shows  how 
■well  the  Gospel  message  was  accredited  in  its  first 
]>romulgation.  It  fixes  attention  on  the  high  conse- 
quence of  preaching  the  Gospel;  of  declaring  its  mes- 
sage with  a  glowing,  burning  earnestness,  and  of  ob- 
taining the  live  coal  whi(di  is  to  kindle  the  heart  from 
off  God's  altar.  2.  Inasmuch  as  the  tongues  of  fire  ap- 
pear to  have  rested  on  private  Christians  as  well  as 
apostles,  and  on  women  as  well  as  men — for  no  distinc- 
tion, no  exception,  is  made  in  the  narrative — we  are  ad- 
monished that  all  are  bound  in  the  measure  of  their 
ability  to  speak  for  God,  to  let  no  corrupt  communica- 
tion proceed  out  of  their  month,  but  that  which  is  good 
to  the  use  of  edifying,  that  it  n)ay  niini^tt  r  grace  unto 
the  hearers.  3.  At  the  same  time  we  are  warned  that 
the  tongue  might  be  had  in  its  integrity  while  the  fire 
was  wanting  or  feeble.  Paul  himself,  though  avowing 
that  he  could  speak  with  tongues  more  than  they  all, 
felt  the  need  of  being  prayed  for  by  saints,  "with  all 
prayer  and  sup|dication  in  the  Spirit,  that  utterance 
might  be  given  him,  that  he  miglit  ojien  his  mouth 
boldly  to  make  known  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel."  4. 
We  learn,  finally,  from  the  apostle  that  faith,  hope,  and 
charity  were  better  than  this  physical  endowment,  as 
liaving  a  more  abiding  character. 


Tonsure  (Lat.  tonsura,  shaving)  is  a  name  given 
to  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  clergy  of  the  Koniish 
Church,  formed  by  shaving  off  some  of  the  hair.  The 
custom  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  at  the  end  of 
the  5th  century.  At  an  earlier  period  it  was  censured 
as  unbecoming  spiritual  persons,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  among  the  tokens  of  penance.  Albaspinaeus 
notes,  "  It  was  customary  to  use  shaving  even  to  bald- 
ness, and  sprinkling  the  bead  with  ashes,  as  signs  of 
sorrow  and  rejientance;  but  the  ])riests  of  God  were 
not  to  be  thus  treated;"  which  shows  that  the  ancients 
then  knew  nothing  of  this  as  a  ceremony  belonging  to 
the  ordination  or  life  of  the  clergy.  The  ancient  ton- 
sure, therefore,  was  not  a  shaven  crown,  for  Jerome, 
Ambrose,  and  others,  ecjually  inveigh  against  this  as 
a  ceremony  of  the  priests  of  Isis ;  it  was  only  an  obli- 
gation on  the  monks  and  clergy  to  wear  decent  and 
short  hair,  as  is  evident  from  all  the  canons  that  ap- 
point it.  The  tonsure  in  early  times  was  called  corona 
clericalis,  and  the  clergy  coronati,  not,  however,  from 
their  shaven  crowns,  but  from  the  form  of  the  ancient 
tonsure,  which  was  made  in  a  circular  tigure  by  cutting 
away  the  hair  a  little  from  the  crown  of  the  head  and 
leaving  a  circle  hanging  downwards.  At  first  the  low- 
est church  servants  wore  their  hair  short  as  a  mark 
of  servitude,  and  the  monks,  out  of  humility,  imitated 
them,  and  in  the  6th  century  the  clergy  adopted  the 
fashion. 

'lihefoiin  of  the  tonsure  varied  in  different  churches, 
and  the  varieties  of  it  are  of  some  historical  interest. 
That  of  the  Koman  Church,  called  the  "Tonsure  of 
Peter,"  consisted  of  shaving  the  crown  as  well  as  the 
back  of  the  head,  so  that  there  remained  a  circular  ring 
or  crown  of  hair.  This  was  the  form  in  use  iu  Italy, 
Gaul,  and  Spain.  In  the  Scottish  (or  Irish)  tonsure, 
which  was  in  use  in  Ireland,  in  North  Britain,  and  in 
those  parts  of  Germany  in  which  the  Irish  missionaries 
had  preached,  the  entire  front  of  the  head  was  shaved, 
leaving  it  bare  as  far  back  as  the  line  from  ear  to  ear. 
This  tonsure  was  called  "  the  tonsure  of  James,"  and 
sometimes  of  "  Simon  the  Magician."  The  (ireeks  and 
other  Orientals  shaved  the  whole  head.  The  supposed 
derivation  of  the  Irish  form  of  tonsure  from  the  apos- 
tolic times  led  to  its  being  held  botii  in  Ireland  and 
Britain,  as  well  as  other  churches  of  Irish  foundation, 
to  be  of  the  most  vital  im|)(irtance,  insomuch  that  the 
introduction  of  the  lioman  form  was  almost  the  occa- 
sion of  a  schism. 

As  to  the  signification  of  the  tonsure,  the  catechism 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  says  that  it  was  intended  to  sig- 
nify that  the  ministers  of  religion  are  in  all  things  so  to 
comport  themselves  as  to  carry  about  them  the  figure 
and  likeness  of  Christ.  Anthony,  archbishop  of  Flor- 
ence, says,  '•  The  shaving  on  the  u|)per  part  of  the  head 
signifies  that  they  ought  to  have  a  mind  free  for  the 
contemplation  of  <livine  things.  The  tonsure  over  the 
ears  denotes  that  they  ought  not  to  have  dull  senses,  or 
be  involved  in  worldly  matters,  which  are  designated 
by  the  hair.  But  tiie  cut  of  the  hair  iu  form  of  a  circle 
designates  the  royal  dignity  which  they  have,  and  be- 
cause they  ought  to  regulate  themselves  aiui  others  ac- 
cording to  the  virtues."  The  circle  formed  at  the  back 
of  the  head  by  the  tonsure  is  eidarged  as  the  per.son 
rises  in  ecclesiastical  dignity.  Originally  the  tonsure 
was  merely  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  initiation  in  or- 
ders, and  was  oidy  performed  in  the  act  of  administer- 
ing the  higher  order ;  but  about  the  7th  century  it 
came  to  be  used  as  a  distinct  and  independent  cere- 
monial; and  a  question  has  been  raised  whether  it  is 
to  be  considered  in  itself  as  an  order,  and  to  be  added 
to  the  list  of  what  are  called  "  minor  orders."  The 
now  received  opinion  of  Catholic  writers  is  that  tonsure 
is  not  an  order,  but  only  a  preparation  for  orders.  Con- 
cealment had  already  been  forbidden  in  Edgar's  canon, 
and  by  Anselm,  in  1102;  and  Peckham,  in  1281.  com- 
plains that  the  clergy  covered  it  out  of  sight  with  hair 
laces.     See  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  vi,  ch.  iv,  §  16,. 
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17 ;  vii,  iii,  §  6  ;   Walcott,  Sac.  A  rchwol.  s.  v. ;  Wetzer 
u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  s.  v. 

Tooke,  John  Horne,  an  English  clergyman,  the 
son  of  John  Horne,  was  born  in  Westminster,  June 
25,  1736,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Eton 
schools  and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  graduating 
in  1758.  He  became  an  usher  in  a  school  at  Black- 
heath,  took  orders,  and  served  as  curate  in  Kent.  In 
1760  he  received  priest's  orders,  and  for  three  years  had 
charge  of  the  cliapelry  of  New  Brentford.  After  going 
to  France  as  travelling  tutor  to  the  son  of  Jlr.  Elvves,  of 
Berkshire,  he  returned  in  1767  and  took  an  active  inter- 
est in  politics,  laboring  to  secure  the  election  of  his  friend 
Wilkes  from  Middlesex.  He  became  (17G9)  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  "  Society  for  Supporting  the  Bill  of 
Rights,"  but  quarrelled  with  Wilkes  and  was  attacked 
by  Junius,  but  successfully  defended  himself.  In  1773 
he  formally  resigned  his  living, designing  to  study  law; 
and,  rendering  great  assistance  to  a  Mr.  Tooke  of  Pur- 
ley,  in  Surrey,  was  made  by  him  his  heir.  He  changed 
his  name  to  Tooke  in  1782,  and  received  £8000  from 
the  property.  He  opposed  the  American  war,  and,  ac- 
cusing the  king's  troops  of  barbarously  murdering  the 
Americans  at  Lexington,  was  convicted  of  libel,  and 
sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
£'200.  When  released,  he  applied  for  admission  to  the 
bar,  but  was  rejected  on  the  ground  of  being  a  cler- 
gyman. In  1790  he  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for 
Parliament,  and  in  1794:  was  tried  for  high-treason,  but 
was  acquitted.  Defeated  again  in  1796,  he  succeeded 
in  1801  in  being  elected  to  the  House  of  Comtnons  for 
the  borough  of  Old  Sarum ;  and  retained  his  seat  till 
the  dissolution  in  1802,  the  decision  of  Parliament  (that 
no  one  in  priest's  orders  could  be  a  member)  disqualify- 
ing him  from  sitting  again.  He  retired  to  Wimbleton, 
wiiere  he  died,  INIarch  18.  1812.  Mr.  Tooke  published, 
The  Petition  of  an  Eiu/lishman  (17()o) : — Sermon  (before 
1773)  : — Letter  to  John  D/inniiif/  (1778,  8vo)  : — Letter  to 
Lord  Ashburton  (1782,  8vo)  : — "Eivta  Wrtpoti'Ta,  or 
the  Diversions  of  Purle;/  (1786,  8vo)  :— and  other  pam- 
phlets. See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors, 
s.  V. ;  Chalmers,  Bioff.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Tooth  CiTIJ,  shen,  oSovc).  The  Hebrew  word  is  by 
some  derived  from  n3'i.\  "  to  change"  or  "  repeat,"  be- 
cause the  teeth  are  changed, or  replaced  by  others;  but 
it  better  comes  from  "jST,  to  sharpen.  So  likewise  the 
Greek  oSovc  is  said  to  be  quasi  tSovg,  from  'iSw,  "  to 
eat;"  and  the  Latin  deits.  quasi  edens,  "eating."  But 
the  three  words  are  probably  all  primitives,  and  the 
latter  two  at  least  are  etymologically  connected  with 
the  English  tooth. 

I.  In  the  sinrjular  this  term  occurs  first  with  refer- 
ence to  the  literal  member  itself  in  man,  the  loss  of 
which,  by  violence,  is  specified  by  Moses,  in  illustra- 
tion of  his  law  concerning  taliones,  "tooth  for  tooth'" 
(Kxod.  xxi,  24).  This  outrage  occurring  between  free- 
men (or  between  an  Israelite  and  a  foreigner,  Lev.  xxiv, 
22)  admitted,  like  other  cases  of  maiming,  most  proba- 
bly of  a  pecuniary  compensation,  and  under  private  ar- 
rangement, unless  the  injured  part}'  proved  exorbitant 
in  his  demand,  when  the  case  was  referred  to  the  judge, 
who  seems  addressed  in  Deut,  xix,  21.  The  Targnm 
of  Jonathan  renders  the  words,  "  the  price  of  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth,"  in  Exod.  xxi,  24,  Lev.  xxiv,  20,  and  Dent, 
xix,  21  (corap.  Josephus,  Ant.  iv,  8,35,  and  see  the  art. 
Punishment  in  this  Cyclopedia) ;  but  if  a  master  inflict- 
ed this  irreparable  damage  upon  a  servant,  i.  e.  slave,  of 
either  sex,  he  was  punished  by  the  absolute  loss  of  the 
slave's  services  (Exod.  xxi,  27).  The  same  law  ap- 
plied if  the  slave  was  a  Gentile,  notwithstanding  the 
national  glosses  of  the  Jewish  doctors  (Selden,  De  .Jure 
jXat.  et  Gent,  iv,  1,  468).  Our  Lord's  comment  upon  the 
law  (Matt.  V,  38),  which  was  much  abused  in  his  time 
(Horne, /h6'o(/.  ii,  377,  6th  ed.),  prohibits  no  more  than 
retaliation  upon  the  injurer  {jc^  Troyr]p(p),  not  such  a 


defence  of  our  innocence  as  may  consist  in  words,  but 
private  revenge,  and  especially  with  such  a  disposition 
as  actuated  the  aggressor,  with  impetuous  rage  or  ha- 
tred. His  exhortations  relate  rather  to  those  injuries 
which  cannot  be  redressed  by  the  magistrate  or  by 
course  of  law;  these  we  should  bear  rather  than  resort 
to  revenge  (see  KosennUiller,  Grotius,  and  Whitby,  «(/ 
loc).  Indeed,  the  hermeneutics  of  our  Lord's  precepts 
in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  require  much  knowledge, 
care,  and  discrimination,  in  order  to  avoid  a  prima  facie 
interpretation  of  them,  which  has  often  been  given,  at 
variance  with  his  intention,  subversive  of  the  principles 
of  natural  justice,  and  productive  of  false  ideas  of  Chris- 
tian dut}-. 

In  Psa.  iii,  7  we  have  "^TO,  for  the  human  jawbone; 
for  that  of  an  ass  (Judg.  xv,  15-17,  (riayova, "  maxillam, 
i.  e.  mandibulam  ;"  which  becomes  ll."ri2'2  in  ver.  19, 
Toi>  \aKK0v  TOP  iv  Ty  aiayovi,  "  molarem  dentem  in 
maxilla  asini")  [see  Sajison];  and  for  that  of  levia- 
than (Job  xl,  14,  TO  x^i^oQi  miixillam).  See  Jaw.  A 
"  broken  (or  rather  "  bad,"  fl""!,  that  is,  decayed ;  Vulg. 
dens  putridus)  tooth"  is  referred  to  in  Prov.  xxv,  19,  as 
furnishing  an  apt  similitude  of  "confidence  in  an  un- 
faithful man  in  the  time  of  trouble."  "The  teeth  of 
beasts,"  or  rather  "  tooth,"  I'd,  is  a  phrase  expressive  of 
devastation  by  wild  animals;  thus,  "I  will  send  the 
tooth  of  beasts  upon  them"  (Deut.  xxxii,24),  Pa-ia"")^ 
(oSovTat;  ^ijpiwv,  denies  bestiarum;  comp.  2  Kings  xvii, 
25). 

The  word  is  sometimes  used  metaphoricallj'  for  a 
sharp  cliff  or  summit  of  a  rock  (Job  xxxix,  28);  thus, 
"The  eagle  dwelleth  and  abideth  upon  the  tooth  of  the 
rock,"  "pD"'!'^"?^'  (f  tt'  i^o^y  TzeTpag,  inaccessis  rupi- 
biis).  So  also  (1  Sam.  xiv,  4),  "a  sharp  rock  on  the 
one  side  and  a  sharp  rock  on  the  other  side,"  "bBrt"")!:? 
{oSoi'C  TTSTpag,  quasi  in  modum  dentium  scopuli);  these 
eminences  were  named  Bozez  and  Seneh. 

II.  Teeth,  n'^STl),  shinnd'yim  {oSoi'Tsg),  is  found  in 
the  dual  number  oidy,  referring  to  the  two  rows,  yet 
used  for  the  plural  (1  Sam.  ii,  13).  The  word  occurs 
first  with  reference  to  the  literal  organs  in  man  (Gen. 
xlix,  12),  "His  teeth  shall  be  white  with  milk,"  which 
the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  understand  to  mean  "  whiteness 
greater  than  milk"(»')  ya\a,  lacte  candidiores;  Numb. 
xi,  33 ;  Prov.  x,  26 ;  Cant,  iv,  2 ;  vi,  6).  Although  W;ys 
be  the  general  word  for  teeth,  yet  the  Hebrews  had  a 
distinct  term  for  the  molars,  or  jaw  teeth,  especially  of 
the  larger  animals;  thus,  rn"2P73  [Jobxxix,  17;  Psa. 
Ivii,  4;  Prov.  xxx,  14;  Joel  i.  6);  and  by  transposition 
m"Fi5'2  (Psa.  Iviii,  6,  jui'Aai,  J'jote  and  7Ho/«/'e«).  The 
appitrent  teeth  of  the  leviathan  (f/>/rus  dentium)  are, 
however,  called  D"^2iy  (Job  xli,  14).  Ivory,  "elephants' 
teeth,"  1  Kings  X,  22,  is  simply  CSIT  (Sept. omits;  Vulg. 
denies  elephantorum')  \  dens  in  Latin  is  sometimes  so 
used.  In  2  Chron.  ix,  21  the  word  is  C^ariDd  {oSovriQ 
i\i(pavTivoi,  ebur),  where  \i^  evidently  denotes  a  tooth  ; 
but  the  signification  of  the  latter  part,  C^Sri,  is  un- 
known, and  Gesenins  thinks  that  the  form  of  the  word 
may  be  so  corrupted  as  to  disguise  its  original  meaning. 
]May  it  not  be  of  foreign  origin,  imported  with  the  ma- 
terial from  ttphir?     See  Ivouv. 

In  other  passages  the  reference  to  teeth  is  metaphor- 
ical; thus,  "a  flesh-hook  with  three  teeth,"  that  is,  prongs 
(1  Sam.  ii,  13).  See  Hook.  "  The  teeth  of  lions"  is  a 
symbol  of  the  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  the  wicked  (Job 
iv,  10).  "To  take  one's  flesh  into  one's  teeth"  signifies 
to  gnaw  it  with  anguish  (xiii,  14;  comp.  IJev.  xvi,  10).  ' 
"The  skin  of  his  teeth,"  with  which  Job  says  he  had 
"  escaped"  in  his  afiliction,  is  understood  by  the  Vulgate, 
of  the  lips  —  "derelicta  sunt  tantummodo  labia  circa 
dentes  meos;"  but  Gesenins  understands  it  as  a  prover- 
bial expression,  meaning,  I  have  scarcely  a  sound  spot 
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ih  my  body.  "To  smite  upon  the  jaw-bone"  and  "to 
break  the  teeth"  mean  to  disijrace  and  to  disable  (Psa. 
iii,  7  ;  conip.  Mic.  vi,  13  ;  1  Kings  xx,  35 ;  Lam.  iii,  30). 
The  teeth  of  calumniators,  etc.,  are  compared  to  "spears 
and  arrows"  (Psa.  Ivii,  1;  comp.  1  Sam.  xxiv,  9).  To 
break  the  teeth  of  such  persons  means  to  disable  them 
(Psa.  Iviii,  6).  To  escape  the  malice  of  enemies  is  called 
an  "escape  from  their  teeth"  (cxxiv,  6;  Zech.  ix,  7). 
Oppression  is  compared  to  '"jaw-teeth  like  swords,  and 
grinders  like  knives"  (Prov.  xxx,  14).  Beautiful  teeth 
are  compared  to  '-sheep  newly  shorn  and  washed"  in 
Cant.  iv.  2;  vi,  (5;  but  the  remaining  part  of  the  com- 
parison, "  whereof  every  one  beareth  twins,  and  none  is 
barren  among  them,"  is  much  better  rendered  by  Le 
Clerc,  "all  of  them  twins,  and  none  hath  lost  his  fellow." 
"To  break  the  teeth  with  gravel  stones"  is  a  most  hj'- 
perbolical  metaphor  for  inflicting  the  harshest  disap- 
pointment (Lam.  iii,  1G\  "  Iron  teeth"  are  the  symbol 
of  destructive  power  (Dan.  vii,  7, 19).  A  nation  having 
tlie  teeth  of  lions,  and  the  cheek-teeth  of  a  great  lion, 
denotes  one  which  devours  with  irresistible  force  (Joel 
i,  6 ;  comp.  Ecclus.  xxi,  '2 ;  Kev.  ix,  8).  "  Prophets  who 
bite  with  tlieir  teeth,  and  cry  Peace,"  are  greedy  and 
hypocritical  propliets  (l\Iic.  iii,  5).  "To  take  away 
blood  out  of  the  mouth,  and  abominations  from  between 
the  teeth,"  means  to  rescue  the  intended  victims  of 
cruelty  (Zech.  ix,  7).  "  Cleanness  of  teeth"  is  a  periph- 
rasis for  hunger,  famine  (Amos  iv,  6;  Sept.  yo^t^t- 
aaf.i'ov  oCoi'Twv  ,  Symtnachus  and  Theodotion,  Ka^ci- 
pKTfioi').  Gnashing  of  teeth  means,  properly,  grinding 
the  teeth  with  rage  or  despair.  The  Hebrew  word  so 
rendered  is  p'^H  (Job  xvi,  9;  Lam.  ii,  16;  Psa.  xxxv, 
16;  xxxvii,  12;  cxii,  10);  it  is  invariably  rendered  in 
the  Sept.  jipv-)(w,  and  in  the  Vidg.  infremo,fremo,frendo 
(see  also  Acts  vii,  54  ;  Ecclus.  li,  '2).  In  the  New  Test, 
it  is  said  of  the  epileptic  child  (Mark  ix,  18),  rpiZei  tovq 
odovTac,  stridet  dentihus.  The  phrase  6  jipvyiioQ  twv 
oSovTwv  is  in  the  Vulgate  "stridor  dentium"  (Matt. 
viii,  12;  xiii,42,  50;  xxii,  13;  xxiv,  51 ;  xxv,  30;  Luke 
xiii, '28).  Suidas  defines  i3pvyi.i6g'  Tpiafiuc  6S(>vru)v. 
(lalen,  6  cnrb  tmv  oSovtwv  av^Kpovo).i(Vii)%>  ipd^oi;. 
The  phrase  ''lest  thou  gnash  thy  teeth"  (Ecclus.  xxx, 
10)  is  yoj.L(piarsH(:  Toi'ij  ooovraQ  aov.  "To  cast  in  the 
teeth"  is  an  old  English  phrase  (for  the  Hebrew  has  no 
such  idiom),  signifying  to  reproach;  thus  "the  thieves 
who  were  crucified  with  Jesus  cast  the  same  in  his 
teeth,"  wvfiCi^ov  avTov  (Matt,  xxvii,  44 ;  Vulg.  I7?i- 
properabant  ei ;  compare  also  the  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book  version  of  Psa.  xlii,  11).  ni''S''Q,  "a  sharp  thresh- 
ing instrument  having  teeth,"  literally  "edges"  (Isa. 
xli,  151  The  action  of  acids  on  the  teeth  is  referred 
to  in  the  proverb  "the  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes, 
and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge"  (Ezek.  xviii, 
2) :  iyoprpicKjav,  ohstupuerunt  (Prov.  x,  26). — Kitto. 

Toparchy  {ro-n-ap^ia,  government  of  a  district),  a 
term  applied  in  one  passage  of  the  original  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha (1  Mace,  xi,  28)  to  indicate  three  districts  to  which 
elsewhere  (x,  30 ;  xi,  34)  the  name  vojing  is  given,  as 
also  in  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii,  4,  9).  In  all  these  passages 
the  English  version  employs  the  term  "governments." 
The  three  "toparchies"  in  question  were  Aphaerima 
('A^oipfjt/n),  Lydda,  and  Ramath.  They  had  been  de- 
taclied  from  Samaria,  Penea,  and  (lalilee  respectively, 
some  time  before  the  war  between  Demetrius  Soter  and 
Alexander  Bala.  Each  of  the  two  belligerents  endeav- 
ored to  win  over  Jonathan,  the  Jewish  high-priest,  to 
their  side,  by  allowing  him,  among  other  privileges,  the 
sovereign  power  over  these. districts  without  any  pay- 
ment of  land-tax.  The  situation  of  Lydda  is  doubtful; 
for  the  toparchy  Lydda  of  wliich  Pliny  speaks  (v.  14) 
is  situated  not  in  Penea,  but.  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Jordan.  Aphu'rima  is  considered  by  (Jrotius  to  denote 
the  region  about  Bethel,  captured  1)y  Abijah  from  Jero- 
boam (2  Chron.  xiii,  19).  Kamatli  is  probablv  the  fa- 
mous stronghold,  the  desire  of  obtaining  which  led  to 
the  unfortunate   expedition  of  the   allied   sovereigns 


Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat  (1  Kings  xxii).  Pliny  (v,  14) 
mentions  ten  toparchies  in  Jud»a,  and  so  does  Josephus 
(ir-(/-,iii,3,  5). 

The  "toparchies"  seem  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of 
the  modern  Turkish  ag(diks,  and  the  passages  in  which 
the  word  TOTTopxiK  occurs  all  harmonize  with  the  view 
of  that  functionary  as  the  aga,  whose  duty  would  be  to 
collect  the  taxes  and  administer  justice  in  all  cases  af- 
fecting the  revenue,  and  who,  for  the  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing payment,  would  have  the  command  of  a  small  mil- 
itary force.  He  would  thus  be  the  lowest  in  the  hie- 
rarchy of  a  despotic  administration  to  whom  troops 
would  be  intrusted;  and  hence  the  taunt  in  2  Kings 
xviii,  24,  and  Isa.  xxxvi,  9  (Sept.) :  ttwq  anoaTpixl^tif: 
TO  TtpoamiTOV  (HnQ,  "captain")  Toirap-^ov  ivoq,  tCjv 
SoiXwv  Toil  Kvpiov  fiov  twv  iXay^itjTwv ; — "  How  wilt 
thou  resist  a  single  toparch,  one  of  the  very  least  of  my 
lord's  sla\es?"  But  the  essential  character  of  the  to- 
parch is  that  of  a  fiscal  officer,  and  his  military  charac- 
ter is  altogether  subordinate  to  his  civil.  Hence  the 
word  is  employed  in  Gen.  xli,  34  for  the  "  officers  over 
the  land"  (l^pQ,  "overseer"),  who  were  instructed  to 
buy  up  the  fifth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  during  the 
seven  5'ears  of  abundance.  In  Dan.  iii,  3,  Theodotion 
uses  the  word  in  a  much  more  extensive  sense,  making  it 
equivalent  to  "satraps"  (X'^SS'^Ti.'HN," wise"), and  the 
English  version  renders  the  original  by  "princes;"  but 
the  original  word  here  is  not  the  same  as  in  Dan.  iii,  2, 
27,  and  vi,  7,  in  every  one  of  which  cases  a  subordinate 
functionary  is  contemplated.— Smith. 

Topaz  (J^'^'^'Qjpitdah',  apparently  of  non-Heb.  ety- 
mology;  Sept.  TondZi-ov ;  Yulg.  topaziits'),  a  gem  which 
was  the  second  stone  in  the  first  row  of  the  high-priest's 
breastplate  (Exod.  xxviii,  17  ;  xxxix,  10).  It  was  one 
of  the  jewels  that  adorned  the  apparel  of  the  king  of 
Tyre  (Ezek.  xxviii,  13);  it  was  the  bright  stone  that 
garnished  the  ninth  foundation  of  the  heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem (Rev.  xxi,  20).  In  Job  xxviii,  19,  where  wisdom  is 
contrasted  with  precious  articles,  it  is  said  that  "  the  pit- 
dah  of  Ethiopia  shall  not  equal  it."  It  is,  according  to 
most  ancient  versions,  the  topaz  (roTTficfov;  Josephus, 
roTrasOc))  which  most  of  the  ancient  Greek  writers  de- 
scribe as  being  of  a  golden  yellow  color  (Strabo,  xvi, 
770 ;  Diod.  Sic.  iii,  39) ;  while  Pliny  {Nist.  Nat.  xxxvii, 
32)  states  that  its  color  is  green.  The  topaz  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans  is  generally  thought  to  be  our 
chrysolite,  while  their  chrysolite  is  our  topaz.  Chryso- 
lite, which  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  olivine  and 
peridot,  is  a  silicate  of  magnesia  and  iron ;  it  is  so  soft 
as  to  lose  its  polish  unless  worn  with  care  (Mitchell  and 
Tennant,  Mineralogy  and  Crystallograpln/.  p.  512).  See 
Chrysolite.  Bellermann,  however  {Die  Urim  und 
Thummim,  p. 39),  contends  that  the  topaz  and  the  chrys- 
olite of  the  ancients  are  identical  with  the  stones  de- 
noted by  these  terms  at  the  present  day.  The  topaz  is 
a  precious  stone  having  a  strong  glass  lustre.  Its  pre- 
vailing color  is  wine-yellow  of  every  degree  of  shade. 
The  dark  shade  of  this  color  passes  over  into  carnation 
red,  and  sometimes,  although  rarely,  into  lilac;  the  pale 
shade  of  the  wine-yellow  passes  into  grayish,  and  from 
yellowish-white  into  greenish-white  and  |>ale  green,  lin- 
eal, and  celadon-green.  It  may  thus  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  the  pitdah  in  the  high-ijriest's  breast- 
)ilate  was  the  yellow  topaz;  but  that  it  was  a  topaz 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt.  In  the  passage  cited 
from  Job  the  pi/ da h  is  connected  with  Ciish  ;  and  as  the 
name  Cush  includes  Southern  Arabia  and  the  Arabian 
(iulf,  the  intimation  coincides  with  the  statement  of 
Pliny  and  others,  that  the  topazes  known  to  them  came 
from  the  Topaz  Island  in  the  Red  Sea  (  /Jist.  A'at. 
xxxvii,  8;  comp.  xi,  29),  whence  it  was  probably  brought 
by  the  Phrenicians  (comp.  Ezek.  xxviii,  13).  See  Ethi- 
opia. Pliny  adds,  in  exjjlanation  of  the  name,  that 
the  island  where  these  precious  stones  were  procured 
was  surrounded  by  fogs,  and  was,  in  consequence,  often 
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sought  for  by  navigators;  and  that  hence  it  received 
its  name,  the  term  "  topaziu"  signifying,  in  the  Troglo- 
dyte tongue,  "  to  seek"  (?). 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Bohlen  seeks  the  origin  of 
the  Hebrew  word  in  the  Sanscrit  language,  in  which 
pita  means  "yellowish,"'  "pale;"  and,  as  Gesenins  re- 
marks, the  Greek  TOTrdZ,iov  itself  might  seem  to  come 
from  the  Hebrew  mSIJ  by  transposition  into  tniiS 
{Thesaur.  p.  1101).  See  Braunius,  l)e  Vestitu,  p.  508; 
Hofmann,  Minei-ul.  i,  337  ;  Pareau,  Comment,  on  Job, 
p.  333;  li'iiter,  Erdkuiide,  ii,  67b. — Kitto;  Smith.  See 
Gkm. 

To'phel  (Meb.  id.  bsh.  mnrtar;  Sept.  To^oX  ;  Vulg. 
Thophel),  a  place  mentioned  in  Dent,  i,  1  as  a  boundary 
(?  on  the  N.  E.)  of  the  great  Sinaitic  desert  of  Paran. 
It  has  therefore  been  with  great  probability  identified 
with  Tufileh  (conip.  Schwarz,  Pahest.  p.  210)  on  a  wady 
of  the  same  name  running  north  of  Bozra  towards  the 
north-west  into  the  Glior  and  stmth-oast  corner  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  ii,  570).  This  latter  is 
a  most  fertile  region,  having  many  springs  and  rivulets 
flowing  into  the  Ghor,  and  large  plantations  of  fruit- 
trees,  whence  figs  are  exported.  The  bird  katta,  a  kind 
of  partridge,  is  found  there  in  great  numbers,  and  the 
steinbock  pastures  in  herds  of  forty  or  fifty  together 
(Burckhardt,  lloly  Lund,  p.  405, 406)."  The  brook  Tufi- 
leh, or  its  immediate  neighborhood,  is  still  the  recog- 
nised boundarj'  between  Edom  and  Moab  (Tristram, 
Land  of  Moab,  p.  57). 

To'phet  (Heb.  To'pJieth,  TSn,  spittle,  as  in  Job 
xvii,  G;  i.  e.  abominable,  or,  perhaps,  place  of  burning ; 
Jer.  vii,  32  [second  time];  xix,  11,  12;  with  the  art., 
2  Kings  xxiii,  10  ["  Topheth"]  ;  Jer.  vii,  31,  32 ;  xix,  6, 
13,  14;  once  Tophteh',  nnan,  Isa.  xxx,  33;  Sept.  Tw- 
fk^,  Ta(pe^,  and  (3o(p!^d  ;  Vulg.  Tophet,  Topheth),  a  place 
near  Jerusalem,  where  the  ancient  Canaanites,  and  af- 
terwards the  apostate  Israelites,  made  their  children  to 
pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch  (comp.  Psa.  cvi,  38; 
Jer.  vii,  31).  It  is  first  mentioned,  in  the  order  of  time, 
by  Isaiah,  who  alludes  to  it  as  deep  and  large  and  hav- 
ing an  abinidance  of  fuel  (xxx,  33).  He  here  evidently 
calls  the  place  where  Sennacherib's  army  was  destroyed 
Tophet,  by  a  metonymy ;  for  it  was  probably  overthrown 
at  a  greater  distance  from  Jerusalem,  and  quite  on  the 
opposite  side  of  it,  since  Nob  is  mentioned  as  the  last 
station  from  which  the  king  of  Assyria  should  threaten 
Jerusalem  (x,  32),  where  the  prophet  seems  to  have 
given  a  very  exact  chorographical  description  of  his 
march  in  order  to  attack  the  city  (Lowth's  Transl.  notes 
on  xxx,  33).  In  the  reformation  of  religion  by  king  Jo- 
siah,  he  caused  Topheth  to  be  defiled  in  order  to  sup- 
press idolatry  (2  Kings  xxiii,  10).  The  means  he  adopt- 
ed for  this  purpose  are  not  specified,  whether  by  throw- 
ing all  manner  of  filth  into  it,  as  well  as  bv  overthrow- 
ing the  altars,  etc.,  as  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions 
seem  to  understand  it.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  was  or- 
dered by  God  to  announce  from  this  spot  (xix,  14)  the 
approaching  captivity,  and  the  destruction,  both  by  the 
siege  of  the  city  and  by  famine,  of  so  man}'  of  the  peo- 
ple, whose  carcasses  should  be  here  buried,  as  that  it 
should  "  no  more  be  called  Tophet,  nor  the  valley  of  the 
son  of  Hinnom,  but  the  valley  of  slaughter"  (vii,  31,  32; 
xix,  (3,  11-14).  In  all  succeeding  ages  blood  has  flowed 
there  in  streams;  corpses,  buried  and  unburied,  have 
filled  up  the  hollows;  and  it  may  be  that  underneath 
the  modern  gardens  and  terraces  there  lies  not  only  the 
debris  of  the  city,  but  the  bones  and  dust  of  millions — 
liomans,  Persians,  Jews,  (ireeks,  Crusaders,  Moslems. 
Once  the  royal  music  grove  where  Solomon's  singers, 
with  voice  and  instrument,  regaled  the  king,  the  court, 
and  the  city;  then  the  Temple  of  Baal,  the  high-place 
of  Moloch,  resounding  with  the  cries  of  burning  infants ; 
then  (in  symbol)  the  place  where  is  the  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth.  Once  prepared  for  Israel's  king  as 
one  of  his  choicest  villas ;  then  degraded  and  defiled  till 


it  becomes  the  place  prepared  for  "the  King,"  at  the 
sound  of  whose  fall  the  nations  are  to  shake  (Ezek. 
xxxi,  IG) ;  and  as  Paradise  and  Eden  passed  into  Baby- 
lon, so  Tophet  and  Ben  Hinnom  pass  into  Gehenna  and 
the  lake  of  fire.  These  scenes  seem  to  have  taken  hold 
of  Milton's  mind  ;  for  three  times  over,  within  fifty  lines, 
he  refers  to  "  the  opprobrious  hill,"  the  "  hill  of  scandal," 
the  "  offensive  mountain,"  and  speaks  of  Solomon  mak- 
ing his  grove  in 

"The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence 
And  black  Gehenna  called,  the  type  of  hell." 
See  Gehenna. 

The  name  Tophet  was  commonly  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  tdph,  or  drum,  from  the  drums  used  to  drown 
the  cries  of  the  children  when  made  to  pass  through  the 
fire  to  Moloch.  This  was  a  received  Jewish  opinion. 
But  there  are  other  derivations ;  that,  for  example,  of 
Jerome,  who  from  the  root  to  open  (Dns)  ascribes  to  it 
the  sense  of  latitude ;  of  RosenmUller,  who  connects  it 
with  a  different  root  (MS"^),  and  takes  it  to  mean  pleas- 
antness ;  of  Gesenius,  who,  from  a  Persian  root,  finds  the 
sense  of  injlaminff,  burning ;  of  Rodiger  (in  Gesen.  The- 
saur.  s.  v.),  who  takes  it  in  the  sense  of  filth,  a  view  sub- 
stantially concurred  in  by  Bottcher,  Hitzig,  and  Thenius, 
though  derived  in  a  different  manner.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  probable  opinion,  as  it  seems,  also,  the  most  di- 
rectly applicable  to  the  place.  See  Bottcher,  De  Inferis, 
i,  80,'85;  Panecius,  i)e  Topheth  (Viteb.  1694). 

Tophet  lay  somewhere  east  or  south-east  of  Jerusa- 
lem, for  Jeremiah  went  out  by  the  sun-gate,  or  east  gate, 
to  go  to  it  (xix,  2).  It  was  in  "the  valley  of  the  son 
of  Hinnom"  (vii,  31),  which  is  "  by  the  entry  of  the  east 
gate"  (xix,  2).  Thus  it  was  not  identical  with  Hinnom. 
as  some  have  written,  except  in  the  sense  in  which  Par- 
adise is  identical  with  Eden,  the  one  being  part  of  the 
other.  It  was  in  Hinnom,  and  was,  perhaps,  one  of  its 
chief  groves  or  gardens.  It  seems  also  to  have  been 
part  of  the  king's  gardens,  and  watered  by  Siloam,  per- 
haps a  little  to  the  south  of  the  present  Birket  el-Ham- 
ra.  The  New  Test,  does  not  refer  to  it,  nor  the  Apocrj"- 
pha,  nor  yet  Josephus.  Jerome  is  the  first  who  notices 
it;  but  we  can  see  that  by  his  time  the  name  had  dis- 
appeared, for  he  discusses  it  very  much  as  a  modern 
commentator  would  do,  only  mentioning  a  green  and 
fruitful  spot  in  Hinnom,  watered  by  Siloam,  where  he 
assumes  it  was :  "  Delubrum  Baal,  nemus  ac  lucus,  Siloe 
fontibns  irrigatus"  {in  Jer.  vii).  Eusebius,  in  his  Ono- 
masticon,  under  the  word  Qa(peSf,  says, "  In  the  suburbs  of 
Ailah  is  still  shown  the  place  so  called,  to  which  is  adja- 
cent the  fuller's  pool  and  the  potter's  field,  or  the  parcel 
of  ground  Acheldamach."  Many  of  the  old  travellers 
(see  Felix  Fabri,  i,391)  refer  to  Tophet,  or  Toph,  as  thej' 
call  it;  but  they  give  no  information  as  to  the  locality. 
Every  vestige  of  Tophet,  name  and  grove,  is  gone,  and 
we  can  only  guess  at  the  spot;  yet  the  references  of 
Scripture  and  the  present  features  of  the  locality  enable 
us  to  make  the  guess  with  the  same  tolerable  nearness 
as  we  do  in  the  case  of  Gethsemane  or  Scopus.— Kitto ; 
Smith ,  Fairbairn.  For  an  account  of  the  modern  as- 
pect of  the  place,  see  Robinson,  Researches,  i.  2D2  sq. ; 
Kitto,  Physical  History  of  Palestine,  p.  122  sq.  See 
Jerusalem. 

Toplady,  Augustus  Montague,  an  English  cler- 
gyman, was  born  at  Farnham.  Surrey,  Nov.  4, 1740,  and 
received  his  rudimentary  education  at  Westminster 
School.  It  being  necessary  for  his  mother  to  visit  Ire- 
land to  pursue  some  claims  to  an  estate,  he  accompanied 
her  there,  and  was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
from  which  he  graduated.  He  received  orders  June  6, 
1762.  and,  after  some  time,  was  inducted  into  the  living 
of  Broadhembury,  Devonshire;  but  on  account  of  his 
health  settled  in  London  in  1775,  where  he  officiated  in 
the  chapel  of  the  French  Calvinists,  Leicester  Fields. 
He  died  Aug.  11,  1778,  and,  agreeably  to  his  own  re- 
quest, Avas  buried  in  Tottenham  Court  Chapel.  The 
fame  of  Mr.  Toplady  rests  chiefly  upon  his  controversial 
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writings  against  the  Methodists,  and  a  few  hymns. 
Against  Wesley  he  may  be  said  to  iiave  ha<l  a  confirm- 
ed antipathy,  and  emjiloyed  ridicule  as  well  as  argument 
in  opposing  iiis  o|)inions  and  conduct.  He  published, 
The  JJorlriiie  of'  A  lisuln/e  Predesli/iiitian  Stated  and  A  s- 
serted  (Loud.  17(!it;  N.  Y.  1773;  later  editions): — Letter 
to  Iter.  John  HV.SA7/ (  1770)  :— J/mc  Work  for  Iter. 
•Uthn  Wedeij  (1772,  8vo): — Historic  Proof  of  the  Doc- 
trinal Ciilrinism  of  the  Church  of  England  (1774,  2  vols. 
8vo)  : — The  Scheme  of  Christian  and  Philosophictd 
Necessilif  .Asserted  (1775,  8vo),  in  opposition  to  John 
Wesley's  Tract  on  that  subject : — Collection  of  Hymns  for 
Public  and  Prirate  Worship  (1776,  1787,  Tiino) : — Dy- 
ing  .■\roir(d  (177iS),  etc.  He  was  for  some  j-ears  editor 
of  The  Gospel  Mafjazine.  His  works  were  published 
after  his  death  by  his  executor  (1783,  8vo),  with  an  en- 
larged Memoir  (1825,  G  vols.  8vo).  One  of  his  most  cel- 
ebrated hymns  is — 

"Rock  of  acres,  cleft  for  me. 
Lei  tne  hide  myself  in  thee,"  etc. 

See  Allibone.  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.: 
Tyerman,  IJfe  and  Times  of  John  Wesley,  iii,  139,  190, 
210;  Belclier,  Historical  Sketches  of  Hymns,  p.  248- 
250;  Christopher,  Hymn- writers  and  their  Hymns,  p. 
4ti-49. 

Topographical  Terms.  AVe  have  had  contin- 
ual occasion  in  tliis  Cyclopedia  to  point  out  the  great 
accuracy  with  which  these  are  used  in  the  original  lan- 
guages of  the  Scripture,  especially  the  Hebrew,  although 
often  obscured  by  the  want  of  exactness  and  uniformity 
in  the  A.  V.  It  is  our  ])urpose  under  the  present  head 
to  present  a  general  view  of  such  terms,  referring  for 
details  to  the  respective  articles.  In  this  we  chieflv 
condense  tiie  excellent  conspectus  given  by  Stanley  in 
the  appendix  to  his  work  on  Sinai  and  Palestine.     See 

(JKOGK.Vl'HY. 

A.  Land. 
I.  Tracts  (iucliijiug  especially  depressions,  levels,  and 
barrens). 

1.  Einek  (p^"),  a  vaUcij,  used  iu  general  (Numb,  xiv, 
25;  Josh,  vi  11,13;  xiii,19,'>7;  Judg.  i,  19,34  ;  v,15;  1  Sam. 
vi,  13  [Betlisheniesh] ;  '2  Sam.  xviii,  18  ["dale"] ;  1  Khi'is 
XX,  28;  1  Cliron.  xii,  1.5;  ,Ter.  xxi,  13;  xxxi,  40;  xlvil,  5; 
xlviii,S;  xlix,  4;  Mic.  i,  4) ;  m  specifically  "vale  of  Sid- 
dim"  (Gen.  xiv,  3,  S,  10),  "valley  of  Shaveh"  (ver.  17), 
"  vale  of  Hebron"  (sxsviii,  14),  "  valley  of  Achor"  (.Josh, 
vii,  24,  2i;;  xv,  7;  Isa.  Ixv,  in;  IIos.  ii,  1.5),  "valley  of  Aja- 
lon"  (Josli.  x,  12),  "valley  of  Renhaim"  (xv,  8;  xviii,  Iti; 
2  Sam.  V,  IS,  22;  xxiil,  13;  1  C'hion.  xi,  15;  xiv,  9,  13; 
Isa.  xvii,  .5),  "valley  of  Jezieel"  (Josh,  xvii,  16;  Judg. 
vi,  33;  vii,  1,  S,  12;  Hoa.  i,  5:  pr.>bably  also  1  Sam.  xxxi, 
7;  1  Chr  )n.  X,  T).  "vallev  of  Ke/,iz"  (Josh,  xviii,  21),  "  val- 
l.^y  ofBeih-rehol."  (ver.  2S),  "  valley  of  Elah"(l  Sam.  xvii, 
2.19;  xxi,  9),  "v.dley  of  Herachali"  (2  Chron.  xx,26),  "val- 
ley of  liaca"  (Psa.  Ixxxiv,  «),  "vallev  of  Succolh"  (Ix,  6; 
cviii,  7),  "valley  (irGil)eon"(rsa.  xxviii,21),  "valley  of  ,Je- 
hoshapliat"  (Joel  iii,  2,  12),  "valley  of  Decision"  (ver.  It), 
"  Belli-einek"  (Josh,  xix,  27). 

2.  Gey  (S"';!  or  ■'S),  a  ramne  (A.  V.  invariably  "valley"), 
used  generally  (Psa.  xxiii,4:  Isa.  xxviii,  1,4;  xl,4;  Jer. 
ii.23;  E/,ek.  vi,3;  vii,  16;  xxxi,  12;  xxxii,  5;  xxxv,  S; 
xxxvi,4,  0;  Mic.  i,  C;  Zech.  xiv,  4,  5\  and  specifically  of 
Moab  (Niiiub.  xxi,20:  Dent,  iii,  29  ;  iv,  46:  xxxiv,  6),  Hin- 
noiu  (Josh.  XV,  8;  xviii,  16;  2  Kings  xxiii,  10;  2  Cliron. 
xxvni,  3;  xxxiii,  6;  Neh.  xi,  30;  Jer.  vii,  31,  32;  xix,  2,0; 
xxxii, 35;  proli.  Isa.  xxii,  1,5;  also  "  valley-<jrate,"2Chron. 
xxvi,  9  ;  Neh.  ii,  13,  15 ;  iii,  13i,  Jiphthali-er(,Tosh.  xix,  14, 
27),  Zeboim  (I  S.im.  xiii,  18;  comp.  Neh.  xi,  34);  Salt  (2 
Sam.  viii,  13;  2  Kin^s  xiv,  7  ;  1  CUron.  xviii,  12 ;  2  Chron. 
XXV,  11 :  P^a.  Ix,  title),  Zephatliah  (2  Chron.  xiv,  10),  Char- 
ashim  (1  (;iirou.  iv,  14;  "craftsmen,"  Neh.  xi,  3.5),  "  pas- 
seuger.~"  (E/.ek.  xxxix,  11),  Hamon-gog  (ver.  11,  15),  Ai 
(.losh.  viii,  2),  near  the  Jordan  (2  Kings  ii,  16),  Gedor  (I 
Chron.  iv,  39). 

3.  Shaveh  (HV^^,  a  dale,  namely,  of  Kirjathaim  (Numb. 
xxxii,  .37),  and  the  kings  (Gen.  xiv,  17  ;  in  1  Sam.  xviii,  IS 
this  word  is  not  used). 

4.  MetsuUdh  (TTS'^^)  a  dell  (Zech.  i,  8). 

5.  micdh  (ni'iTa),  a  broad  plain  between  mountains, 
used  generally  (l)eut.  viii,  7;  xi,  11 ;  Psa.  civ,  8;  Isa.  xli 
IS;  lxiii,U:  xl.  4,  "  plain");  specificallv  "valley  of  Jeri- 
cho" (Dent,  xxxiv,  H),  "v;dley  of  Mizpeh"  (Josh,  xi,  S) 
"  v.alley  of  Lebanon''  (ver.  17  ;  xii,  7).  "vallev  of  Medd- 
do"  (2  Cliron.  xxxv,  29;  Zech.  xii,  ID,  "plain  of  Ono" 
(Neh.  vi,  2),  "  plain  of  Aveu"  (Am  >s  i,  5),  "plain  of  Dura" 


(Dan.  iii,  1), "  plain  of  Mesopotamia"  (Ezek.  iii,  23, 24 ;  viii, 
4;  xxxvii,  1,  2;  probably  the  same  as  "plain  of  Shiuar," 
Gen.  xi,  2). 

6.  Ml-ili('ir  ("iTll"i7D),  downs  or  table-land,  specifically  of 
the  i)lateau  of  Moab  (Deut.  iii,  10  ;  iv,  43  ;  Jo.*h.  xiii,  9, 16, 
17,  21 ;  XX.  8 ;  1  Kings  xx,  23,  25 ;  2  Chrou.  xxvi,  10 ;  Jer. 
xxi,  13;  xlviii,  8,21). 

7.  Sharon  ("il^d),  a  flat,  specifically  the  pasture -land 
aloni;  the  Mediterranean  (Josh,  xii,  19;  Cant,  ii,  2;  Isa. 
xxxiii, 9 ;  .xxxv,  2  ;  Ixv,  1),  perhaps  that  of  Gilead  (I  Cliron. 
V,  16). 

S.  Slie]>heldh  (tnbS'J),  a  loio  country,  specifically  the 
maritime  plain  ("vale,"  Deut.  i,  7;  Josh,  x,  40;  1  Kings 
X,  27 ;  2  Chron.  i,  15;  "valley,"  Josh,  ix,  1;  xi,  2,  16;  xii, 
S;  XV,  33;  Judg.  i,  9;  Jer,  xxxii,  44;  "plain,"  Jer.  xvii, 
26;  Obad.  19;  Zech.  vii,  7;  "low  plains,"  1  Chrnii.  xxvii, 
2S;  2  Chron.  ix,  27  ;  " low  country ,"  xxvii,  10 ;  xxviii,  18; 
"Sephela,"  1  Mace,  xii,  3^). 

9.  Midbar  ("laTD),  a  mlderness  in  the  sense  of  an  open 
tract  of  unoccupied  common,  iu  general  a  "desert"  or 
"  wilderness"  (Exod.  iii,  1 ;  v,  3  ;  xxiii,  31 ;  Numb,  xx,  1 ; 
Deut.  xxxiii,  10  ;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  10 ;  Job  xxiv,  5 ;  Isa.  xxi, 
1;  Jer.  XXV,  24,  etc.);  specifically  that  of  Sinai  (Nnmb. 
xxxiii,  15,  10,  etc.;  "south,"  Psa.  Ixxv,  6);  sometimes 
(with  the  art.)  fir  Arabia  in  general,  or  fir  those  parts  of 
it  which  extend  into  Palestine  (Gen.  xxi,  14;  Josh,  viii, 
15;  Judg.  i,  16). 

10.  .irahdh  (ilS"!"),  a  desert  as  such,  eiiher  generally 
("wilderness,"  "desert,"  or  "  plain,"  Job  xxiv,  5;  xxxix, 
6;  Isa.  xxxiii,  9;  xxxv,  1,  6;  xl,  3;  xli,  19;  Ii,  3;  Jer.  ii, 
0;  v,  6;  xvii,  6;  1,12;  Ii,  43:  Amos  vi,  14;  Zecli.  xiv,  10), 
or  specifically  (technically,  with  the  art.)  tlic  Arabah  ("des- 
ert," E/.ek.  xl  vii,  8;  "plain,"  Deut.  i,  1,  7;  ii,  S;  iii,  17;  iv, 
49  ;  Josh,  iii,  16;  viii,  14:  xi,  16  :  xii,  1,3;  1  Sam.  xxiii,  24; 
2  Sam.  ii,  29  ;  iv,  7  ;  2  Kings  xiv,  25  ;  xxv,  4  ;  Jer.  xxxix, 
4;  Iii, 7;  "plains,"  Josh. xi,  2  ;  xii, 8;  "  champaign,"  Dent, 
xi,  30;  "Arabah,"  Josh,  xviii,  IS;  "  Beth  -  arabah,"  xv, 
6),  or  (in  the  phir.  without  the  art.)  ihe  Gliur  or  "the 
plains'  (2  Sam.  xv,  28  ;  xvii,  10)  of  Moab  (Numb,  xxii,  1 ; 
xxvi,  3,  63  ;  xxxi,  12;  xxxiii,  48,  49,  50  ;  xxxv,  1  ;  xxxvi, 
13  ;  Deut.  xxxiv,  1,  8;  Josh,  xxiii,  32)  or  Jericho  (iv,  13  ;  v, 
10;  2  Kings  xxv,  5;  Jer.  xxxix,  5;  Iii,  8). 

11.  Jenhimoa  (■,"''3^'l37)i  ''  waste,  either  generally  (espe- 
cially of  the  "  wilderness"  of  the  wanderiuir,  Dent,  xxxii, 
10;  Psa.  Ixviii,  7  ;  "desert,"  Psa.  Ixxviii,  40;  cvi,14;  Isa. 
xliii,  Ifl,  20 ;  "solitary,"  Psa.  cvii,  4),  ur  specifically  the 
barren  tract  011  both  sides  of  the  Dead  Sea  ("  Jesliimon," 
Numb,  xxi,  20;  xxiii,  28;  xxxiii,  49;  1  Sam.  xxiii,  19,  24; 
xxvi,  1,3). 

12.  Kikkur  ('132),  a  circle  (primarily  and  often,  a  coin 
or  lonf),  sjiecifically  (A.  V.  always  "plain")  the  floor  of 
the  valley  through  which  the  Jordan  rinis  (2  Sam.  xviii, 
23 ;  1  Kings  vii,  46 :  2  Chrou.  iv,  17  ;  Neh.  iii,  22 ;  xii,  28), 
or  the  oasis  that  formerlv  existed  in  (the  s^iuihern  part  of) 
it  (Gen.  xiii,  10,  11,  12;  x"ix,  17,  2,5,  28.  29  ;  Dent,  xxxiv,  3). 

Less  distinctive  than  the  above  are  the  terms  Geliloth 
(rib^ba),  circles,  used  iu  the  general  sense  of  frontiers 
("borders," Josh. xiii,  2;  "coasts,"  Joel  iii, 4), or  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Jordan  ("  borders,"  Josh,  xxii,  10, 11  ;  "  coun- 
try," Ezek.  xlvii,  8);  Carviel  (?'2"I3),  a  park,  enijiloyed 
(besides  its  use  as  a  proper  name)  in  the  general  signifi- 
cation of  a  well-cultivated  region  ("fruitful  field,"  Isa.  x, 
8;  "fruitful  place,"  Jer.  iv,  26;  "plentiful  field,"  Isa.  xvi, 
10;  Jer.  xlviii,  33;  "Carniel,"2  Kings  xix,  23;  Isa.  xxxvii, 
24);  Sadeh  (n"lil5),nra6fcia(irf ("field,"  "country," "land"); 
Shedevwth  (ri'C'lllS,  highly  cultivated  soil  ("fields"  of 
Gcmiorrah.  Deut.  xxxii,  32;  Kidron,2  Kings  xxiii,  4;  Jer. 
xxxi, 40;  Heshbon,  Isa.  xvi,  8;  comp.  Ilab.  iii,  17);  Ahil 
(53X),  a  mcadoic,  employed  as  the  name  of  a  place,  and 
usually  in  composition:  Maareh  (i^'^"'0\  an  open  trace 
("nieadows"of  Gibeah,  Judg.  xx,  33;  perhaps  for  n"ir."3, 
a  cane.;  by  others  read  "^^VO.  from  the  if  est)  ;  Chelkdh 
(rtpbrt),  a  (smooth)  2)?o<  of  ground  (often  in  general  as  a 
"  portion"),  in  connection  with  Sadeh  ("  piece,"  "  |)arcel," 
etc.)  or  without  it  ("field,"  "])iece,"  "plot,"  etc.);  A'a- 
phiih  (ilE3),  a  height,  only  of  Dor  ("borders,"  Josh, 
xi,  2;  "coast,"  xii,  23;  "region,"  1  Kings  iv,  11),  or  Ne- 
pheth  (riE3\  in  the  same  connection  ("countries,"  Josh, 
xvii,  11);  Chebel  (?3H),  a  district  (lit.  as  measured  by  a 
rope)  ;  applied  as  a  sjeneral  topographical  division  ("por- 
tion," or  "coast,"  Josh,  xvii,  5,  14;  xix,  9,  29;  Zeph.  ii,  5, 
6,7),  especially  to  Arsjob  ("region"  or  "country,"  Dent, 
iii,  4,13, 14:  1  Kings  iv,  1.3). 

II.  Klcvatioiis  (considered  as  snch,  without  reference  to 
their  extent  of  area). 

1.  liar  (^>1),  a  movntain.  employed  for  single  summits 
(as  Sinai,  Gerizim,  Zion,  Olivet)  or  for  ranges  (as  Leba- 
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non) ;  ali?o  to  the  £;enei-al  backbone  or  highland  of  Pales- 
tine, or  of  Jiidah,Ephiaim,  etc.,  in  particnlar  (A. V.  "moun- 
tain," "nionnt,"  "hill').  Occasionally  the  cognate  form 
lior  (nn  or  "lirt)  is  employed  (usually  with  the  art.),  es- 
pecially with  reference  to  the  well-known  eminence  of 
that  name.  The  following  are  the  various  elevations  to 
which  Har  is  applied:  Abarim,  Aniana  (Cant,  iv,  8),  Ara- 
rat, Baalah,  Baal-Hermon  (Jtidg.  iii,  3;  comp.  Josh,  xiii, 
5),  Bethel,  Bether  (Cant,  ii,  T),  Carmel,  Ebal,  Emek  (Josh, 
xiii,  l'.»),  Ephron  (xv,  9),  Gaash,  (ierizim,  Gilboa,  Gilead, 
Halak  (xi,  IT),  Ileres  (Judg.  i,  35),  Herinoi],  Hor,  Horeb, 
Jearim  (Josh,  xv,  10),  Ulifet  (Zech.  xiv,  4;  the  word  is 
not  used  in  2  Sam.  xv,  30),  Mizar  (Psa.  xiii,  0),  Moriah, 
Nebo,  Paran  (Dent,  xxxiii,  2),  Perazim  (Isa.  xxviii,  '.'1), 
Samaria  (1  Kings  xvi,  24),  Seir,  Sephar  (Gen.  x,  30),  Si- 
nai, SiiHi  (Sirion  or  Shenir,  all  names  for  Hermon,  Deut. 
iii,  9;  iv,  48),  Shapher  (Numb,  xxxiii,  23),  Tabor,  Zalmon 
(Judg.  ix,  4S),  Zemaraim  (2  Cliron.  xiii,  4),  Zion.  There 
are  also  the  mountains  of  the  Amorites,  of  the  Anialek- 
ites  (Judu;.  xii,  15),  of  Epliraim,  of  Esau,  of  Israel,  of  Ju- 
dah,  of  Naphtali,  and  of  Bashan  (Psa.  Ixviii,  15). 

The  following  subordinate  terms  are  applied  to  parts 
or  features  of  mountains  in  personification  of  the  human 
frame  :  Rosh  (\aX"l),  head,  the  top  (Gen.  viii,  5  ;  Exod.  xix, 
20;  Deut.  xxxiv,  1;  1  Kings  xviii,  42) ;  Azniith  (HIITX), 
ears,  perh.  some  projection  on  the  summit  (Josh,  xix,  34) ; 
Kathejth  (Z\r3),  the  shoulder,  the  brow  (Deut.  xxxiii,  12; 
Josh.  XV,  S,  10 ;  xviii,  16) ;  Tsad  (T^),  the  side  or  hill-slope 
(1  Sam.  xxiii,  26;  2  Sam.  xiii,  34) ;  Kisloth  (n'POS),  loiiin 
or  fiank.%  i.  e.  base  (Josh,  xix,  12,  IS)  ;  Tuela  ("3iJ),  a  rib, 
i.  e.  spur  (2  Sam.  xvi,  13) ;  Sliekem  (D3^),  back,  i.  e.  rear 
(Shechem) ;  Ammdh  (iTaX),  elbow,  i.  e.  bend  (ii,  24) ;  Yere- 
k&h  (■"I3"l'i),  thigh,  i.  e.  recesses  (of  Mount  Epliraim,  Judg. 
xix,  1,  IS  ;  of  Lebanon,  2  Kings  xix,  23;  Isa.  xxxviii,  24). 

2.  Gibdh  (n"3y),  a  hill  (as  in  the  A.  V.  invariably),  the 
Arabic  Jebel,  the  common  designation  of  less  important 
or  individual  eminences  ;  applied  (besides  its  general  use) 
to  Zion  (l.-a.  xxxi,  4 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv,  20),  and  to  the  follow- 
ing: the  hill  of  the  foreskins  (Josh,  v,  3),  of  Phinelias 
(xxiv,  33),  of  Moreli  (Judg.  vii,  1),  of  Hachilah  (1  Sam.  xxiii, 
1!) ;  xxvi,  1),  of  Ammah  (2  Sam.  ii,  24),  of  Gareh  (Jer.  xxxi, 
39);  also  an  element  of  the  proper  names  Gibeah,  Geba 
or  Gaba,  and  Gibeon. 

3.  Tel  (bri),  a  hilluck  (the  Arabic  Tell),  is  a  diminutive 
mound  or  knoll, usually  an  artificial  heap  of  rubbish  tDeut. 
xiii, 17;  Josh,  viii,  28;  Jer.xxx,lS;  xlix,2);  often  an  ele- 
ment, of  proper  uames,  as  Tel-Abib,  Tel-ilarsha,  Tel-Me- 
lah. 

The  two  following  are  rather  appropriations  ofapi)ella- 
tives  as  proper  names  than  general  designations  of  an 
elevated  ground : 

4.  Pixcfdh,  or  rather  hap-Pisg&h  (for  it  has  the  art. 

riwpSil),  the  height  (comp.  Engl,  "the  summit"),  was 
probably  ihe  ragged  edge  of  the  table-land  of  Moab  where 
it  suddenly  broke  down  into  the  declivity  towards  the 
Dead  Sea  (Numb,  xxi, 20;  xxiii, 14;  Deut.  iii, 17;  xxxiv,l). 

5.  dphel  (?S"),  a  swelling  mound  (so  of  tumors,  Deut. 
xxviii,  27;  1  Sam.  v,  6,  etc.),  is  applied  to  Elisha's  resi- 
dence near  Jericho  (2  Kings  v,  24),  elsewhere  (with  the 
doubtful  exception  of  Isa.  xxxii,  14  ;  Mic.  iv,  8)  and  every- 
where with  the  art.,  to  the  sloping  tongue  of  Mount  Mo- 
riah on  the  south  (2  Chron.  xxvii,3;  xxxiii,  14 ;  Neh.  iii, 
26,  27  ;  xi,  21). 

The  following,  likewise,  are  rather  designations  of  por- 
tions or  elements  of  hills  than  the  elevations  themselves : 

6.  Maaleh  (iTSV'O),  an  ascent  or  rise,  used  (besides  its 
common  meaning,  Judg.  viii,  13)  of  several  localities :  that 
of  the  Scorpions  (Numb,  xxxiv,  4;  Josh,  xv,  3;  Judg.  i, 
30),  of  Ad;immim  (Josh,  xv,  7;  xviii,  17),  of  Gur  (2  Kings 
ix,  27),  of  Ziz  (2  Chron.  xx,  10),  of  Luhith  (Isa.  xv,  5;  Jer. 
xlviii,  5),  of  Bethhoron  (Josh,  x,  10),  of  Olivet  (1  Mace,  iii, 
16 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  xv,  30),  and  Saul's  city  [probably  Beth- 
lehem] (I  Sam.  ix,  11). 

7.  Miirdd  (TT172),  a  descent  or  fall,  applied  (besides  its 
general  use,  Mic.  i,4)  to  the  declivity  of  the  Jordan  valley 
(Josh,  vii,  .5),  of  Bethhoron  (x,  10 ;  1  Mace,  iii,  24),  of  IIo- 
roiiaini  (Jer.  xlviii,  5),  and  Olivet  (Karci/iao-if,  Luke  xix, 
37). 

S.  Shephi  ("^S'lJ),  a  bare  spot  on  a  hill  ("high  place," 
Numb,  xxiii,  3 ;  Isa.  xli,  IS ;  xlix,  9 ;  Jer.  iii,  2,  21  ;  iv,  11  ; 
vii,  29;  xii,  12;  xiv,  6). 

9.  Ar/'ifs  ("/II?),  a  precipice  ("cliiT,"  Job  xxx,  6). 

10.  Misgiib  (35^1!^),  a  bhiff  or  inaccessible  steep,  as  a 
"refuge"  (2  Sam.  xxii,  3;  Psa.  xviii,  2;  Isa.  xxv,  12,  etc.) : 
with  the  art.,  a  particular  fortress  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii,  1). 

11.  Kephhn  (0*^33),  crags  or  ronsrh  isolated  "rocks"  (Job 
xxx,  6 ;  Jer.  iv,  29).    Hence  the  Syriac  name  Qexjhas. 


There  remain  the  two  distinctive  terms  for  a  stony 
prominence,  with  their  concomitants: 

12.  Ts'ir  ("ll:£),  Chald.  and  Arab.  Tur,  a  rock  or  out- 
standing block  of  stone  whether  fixed  or  boulder,  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  (A.  V.  "  rock"),  both  literally  (Deut.  xv, 
25  :  2  Kings  v,  23,  etc.)  and  figuratively  (Psa.  xxxi,  2  ;  Ixii, 
6,  etc.),  and  in  only  a  few  cases  relerriug  to  the  height  of 
the  rock  (Numb,  xxiii,  1;  Psa.  Ixi,  2,  etc.);  in  one  case 
assuming  the  dignity  of  a  proper  name.  Tare.  It  is  spe- 
cifically applied  to  Horeb  (Exod.  xvii,  6),  the  rock  of  Oreb 
(Judg.  vii,  25 ;  Isa.  x,  26),  and  is  au  eiemetit  of  the  names 
Helkath-hazzurim  (2  Sara,  ii,  10),  and  Beih-sur  (Josh,  xv, 
58). 

In  connection  with  Ts'ir  twice  occurs  the  peculiar  term 
yikrdh  (iT^pj),  a  hole  or  "cleft"  (Exod.  xxxiii,  22;  Isa. 
ii,  21). 

13.  Sela  ("bo),  a  cliff  ov  abrupt  and  elevated  rock,  espe- 
cially in  personitication  (Psa.  xviii,  2 ;  xiii,  9,  etc.),  and  as 
a  i)arallel  with  Tsi'ir  (Psa.  xxxi,  2,  3;  Ixxviii,  15,  16;  Isa. 
ii,  21,  etc.).  lu  the  A.  V.  it  is  loosely  rendered  "rock," 
"stone,"  etc.  It  is  applied  generally  to  the  spot  in  Ka- 
desh  whence  Moses  brought  forth  water  (Numb,  xx,  8, 10, 
11;  Neh.  ix,  15;  Psa.  Ixxviii,  16;  comp.  Tsi'ir,  in  Ezek. 
xvii),  to  the  rocks  of  Etam  (Judg.  xv,  8, 11),  Himmon  (xx, 
45),  and  Sela-ham-mahlekoth  (l^Sam.  xxiii,  2S) ;  also  as  a 
projier  uame  to  Petra  (with  the  art.,  2  Kings  xiv,  7;  2 
Chron.  xxv,  12;  and  prob.  Judg.  i,  30;  wilhcmt  the  art., 
Isa.  xvi,  1  ;  Obad.  3). 

In  exclusive  connection  with  Sela  are  found  the  follow- 
ing descriptive  terms:  Chagavhn  (D^'\^T1),  chasms  (Cant,  ii, 
14;  Jer.  xlix,  16;  Obad.  3);  Sciph  (CT'S'p),  a  cleft  (Judg. 
XV,  8,  11;  Isa.  ii,  21;  Ivii,  5);  7'sechi%ch'  ('^-n^:i),  a  bald 
spot,  as  the  summit  of  a  rock  exposed  to  the  drying  suu 
(Neh.  iv,  13 ;  Ezek.  xxiv,  7,  8 ;  xxvi,  4,  14) ;  iXekik  (p^'p?), 
a  cranny  or  fissure  (Isa.  vii,  19 ;  Jer.  xiii,  4 ;  xvi,  16) ;  aiid 
Shen  ('(-TJ),  a  tooth  or  sharp  edge  or  end  of  a  crag  (Job 
xxxix,  28 ;  1  Sam.  xiv,  4,  5) ;  also  as  a  proper  uame  (vii, 
12). 

B.  Water. 

I.  Flowing  (including  the  valley  or  bed  through  which 
it  courses)  ;'of  these  the  first  two  are  the  most  general  and 
distinctively  descriptive. 

1.  Nahdr  (Tn3),  a  perennial  river  (as  almost  always  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.),  the  Arab,  nahr ;  used  generally  in  the 
poetical  books  of  watercourses  and  of  the  sea  (Job  xiv, 
11;  XX,  17;  xxii,  16;  xxviii,  11;  xl,23;  Psa.  xxiv,  2;  xlvi, 
4  ;  Ixxviii, 16  ;  xciii,  3  ;  xcviii,  8;  cv,  41 ;  cvii,  .33  ;  Cant,  viii, 
7:  Isa.  xviii,  2,  7;  xxxiii,  21 ;  xli,  IS;  xiii,  15;  xliii,  2,  19, 
20;  1,2;  lvi,12);  also  a  stream  of  fire  (Dan.  vii,  10) ;  and 
s])ecifically  to  some  of  the  great  rivers  of  Mesopotamia 
andEL'ypt  (Gen.  ii,  10,  13,  14;  xv,  IS;  Exod.  vii,  9;  viii,  5  ; 
2  Kings  V,  12;  xvii,  6;  xviii,  11  ;  1  Chron.  v,  26;  Ezra  viii, 
15,  21,^31,  36  ;  Lsa.  xviii,  1  ;  xix,  5,  6 :  Jer.  xlvi,  7,  8 ;  Ezek. 
i,  1,  3  :  iii,  15,  23  ;  x,  15,  20,  22  ;  xxxii,  2,  14  ;  xliii,  3  ;  Dan. 
X,  4;  Zeph.  iii,  10),  especially  the  Euphrates  (Isa.  vii,  20; 
Jer.  ii,  18;  Mic.  vi,  1, 12;  Zech.  ix,  l(i),  or  that  in  connec- 
tion with  theTigris(Aram-Naharaim,Gen.  xxiv, 10;  Deut. 
xxiii,  4;  Judg.  iii,  8;  Psa.  Ix,  title;  1  Chron.  xix,  6),  but 
never  the  Jordan  (unless,  perhaps,  thai  or  the  Dead  Sea 
be  intended  in  Psa.  Ivi,  0;  Ixxiv,  15;  Hah.  iii,  8,  9);  and 
with  the  art.  it  specifically  designaies  the  Euphrates, 
either  alone  (Gen.  xxxi,  21 ;  xxxvi,  37  ;  Exod.  xxiii,  31; 
Numb,  xxii,  5  ;  xxiv,  6;  Josh,  xxiv,  2,  3, 14,  15  ;  2  Sam.  x, 
16;  1  Kings  iv,  21,24;  xiv,  15;  1  Chron.  i,  48;  xix,  16;  2 
Chron.  ix,"26;  Neh.  ii,  7,  9  ;  iii,  7;  Psa.  Ixxii.S;  Ixxx,  11  ; 
Isa.  viii,  7;  xi,  15;  xxvii,  12;  xlviii,  IS;  lix,  19;  and  so  in 
the  phrase  in  Ezra,  "beyond  the  river")  or  with  the  name 
added  (Gen.  ii,  14;  xv,  18;  Deut.  i,  7;  xi,  24;  Josh,  i,  4; 
2  Sam.  viii,  3;  2  Kings  xxiii,  29;  xxiv,  7;  1  Chron.  v,  9; 
xviii,  3;  Jer.  xlvi,  2,  6,  10) ;  while  iu  the  plural  it  appar- 
ently denotes  the  canals  or  branches  of  the  same  river 
(Psa.  Ixxxix,  25 ;  cxxxvii,  1 ;  Isa.  xliv,  27  ;  xlvii,  2 ;  Ezek. 
xxxi,  4,  15:  Nab.  i,  4;  ii,  6). 

The  following  are  the  terms  which,  in  the  imagery  of 
the  East,  are  applied  to  the  various  parts  of  a  river : 
Ydd  (Ti),  a"hand"  or  sWe, either  right  or  left  (Numb,  xiii, 
29  ;  Deut.  ii,  37  ;  Judg.  xi,  20) ;  Saphah  (HSb),  a  "  lip"  or 
brink  of  a  river  or  of  the  sea  (Gen.  xxii,  17  ;  xli,  3,  17; 
Exod.  ii,3;  vii,  15;  xiv,  30  ;  Deut.  ii,  30;  iv,  48;  Josh,  xi, 
4;  xii,  2;  xiii,  9,  16:  Judg.  vii,  12,  22  ;  1  Sam.  xiii,  5;  1 
Kings  iv,  29;  ix,  26:  2  Kings  ii,  13 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  17; 
Ezek.  xlvii,  0,  7, 12;  Dan.  xii,  5;  and  so  of  the  molten  sea 
of  Solomon's  Temple,  1  Kings  vii,  23,  26;  2  Chron.  iv,  2); 
Lashoa  ('pCs),  a  "tongue"  or  bay  (Josh,  xv,  2,  5;  xviii, 
19 ;  Isa.  xi,  15) ;  Gediith  (mS),  banks  (of  the  Jordan,  Josh, 
iii,  15;  iv,  IS;  1  Chron.  xii,  15;  or  of  the  Euphrates,  Isa. 
viii,  7) ;  Katseh  (Ti'^p),  the  extreme  limit  or  end  (1  Sam. 
xiv,  27).  whether  of  a  river  (Josh,  xv,  5:  xviii,  19),  of  the 
water  (iii,  S,  1.5),  or  of  a  lake  (Numb,  xxxiv,  3  ;  Josh,  xv, 
2),  aud  so  of  a  country  (Gen.  xlvii,  21;  Exod.  xiii,  20; 
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Nnmb.  xxxiii,  37),  a  mountain  (Exod.  six,  12;  Josh,  xviii, 
IG),  and  a  town  (ver.  15;  1  Sara,  xiv,  2)  ;  Maabiir  O'ZV'O) 
or  Mabardh  (rT^SSp),  a  ford  (as  of  the  Jordan,  Josli.  ii, 
T  ;  Jiid^.  iii,  IS ;  xii,  5,  6 ;  the  Jabbok,  Gen.  xxxii,  22 ;  or 
tlie  Ariioi),  Isa.  xvi,  2),  and  so  a  pass  between  hills  (at 
Michmush,  1  Sam.  xiii,  23;  xiv,  4;  Isa.  x,  29;  Jer.  li, 
32). 

2.  Ndchal  (SHS),  a  brook  or  summer  watercourse,  the 
Arabic  wai///,  signifying  both  the  stream  and  the  torrent- 
hiiiX  or  vallev  (translated  veiy  variously  in  the  A.  V., 
"broolj,"  "  valley,"  "river,"  "stream,"  etc.);  it  is  applied 
to  the  following  places:  the  toireiit,  of  Gerar  (Gen.  xxvi, 
IT;  1  Sam.  XV,  5),  of  Kshcol  (Nmnb.  xiii,  23,  24;  xxxii,  9), 
of  Zeied  (Ni\inb.  xxi,12;  Dent,  ii,  13;  perhaps  Isa.  xv,  7  ; 
Amos  vi,  14),  the  Arnon  (Numb,  xxi,  14  ;  Deut.  ii,  24  ;  iii, 
8),  of  Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii,  2)! ;  Dent,  ii,  37),  of  Kanah  (Josh. 
xvi,  S\  of  Kislion  (Judg.  iv,  7;  1  Kings  xviii,  40;  P.sa. 
Ixxxiii,  9  ;  probably  Josh,  xix,  11),  of  Besor  (1  Sam.  xxx, 
9),  of  Sorek  (Jndg.  xvi,  4),  of  Ivedron  (2  Sam.  xv,  23;  1 
Kings  ii,  37;  Jer.  xxxi,  in),  of  Gaash  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  30;  1 
Chron.  xi,  ."li),  of  Cherilh  (1  I\ings  xvii,3;  perhaps  2  Sam. 
xxiv,  5),  of  Egypt  (the  Wady  el-Arish,  Numb,  xxxiv,  5; 
Josh.  XV,  4;  1  Kiugs  viii,  65;  Isa.  xxxvii,  12),  of  Shittim 
(Joel  iii,  IS). 

The  following  terms  designate  artificial  or  temporary 
flowings  of  water  of  greater  or  less  extent,  some  of  them 
of  local  nse: 

3.  Yii'ir  (liX^  or  "IN^),  once  (Eccles.  xxiv,  27)  Or  (^it, 
by  abbreviation),  is  properly  a  canal  (perhaps  an  Egyp- 
tian word),  specifically  a  branch  of  the  Nile  (so  in  the 
plur.,  Exod.  vii,  19;  viii,  5;  2  Kings  xix,  24;  Job  xxviii, 
10;  Psa.  Ixxviii,  44:  Isa.  vii,  IS;  xix,  6,  7;  xxxiii,  21 ; 
xxxvii,  26;  Ezek.  xxix,  3,  4,  5,  10;  xxx,  12;  Nah.  iii,  8), 
and  so  the  Nile  itself  (in  the  sing  ,  Gen.  xli,  1,  2,  3,  17: 
Exod.  i,  22;  ii,  3,  5;  iv,  9  ;  vii,  15,  17,  18,  20,  21,  24,  25;  viii, 
3,  9,  11  ;  xvii,  5;  Isa.  xxiii,  3,  10;  Jer.  xlvi,  7,  8;  Ezek. 
xxix,  3,  9  ;  .\m()s  viii,  S ;  ix,  5  ;  Zech.  x,  11),  and  iu  Daniel 
(xii,  5,  0,  7)  the  river  Ulai,  a  similar  alluvial  stream. 

4.  Shwhor  ("liiTylJ),  a  "black"  or  turbid  stream,  as  swol- 
len or  discolored  by  showers,  either  generally  (Isa.  xxiii, 
3 ;  Jer.  ii,  18)  or  specifically  (the  Belus,  Josh,  xix,  26 ;  and 
perhai)s  the  .\rish,  xiii,  3  ;  1  Chron.  xiii,  5). 

6.  Pelcg  (233),  a  channel,  a  poetical  term  for  the  divis- 
ions of  a  stream  (Psa.  xlvi,  4),  such  as  the  gullies  of  Reu- 
ben (Jndg.  v,  15,  16),  the  subdivisions  of  an  irrigating 
stream  (Psa.  i,  3),  contrasted  with  Jitbdl  (Isa.  xxx,  -25),  or 
with  ydchal  (Job  xx,  17),  or  even  the  dew  (Psa.  Ixv, 
9). 

6.  Mikdl  (bDi"a),  a  rivulet  (2  Sam.  xvii,  20). 

7.  Te'ddh  {trS'JT}),  a  conduit  or  trench  for  water  raised 
or  poured  out  for  irrigation,  such  as  a  ditch  (1  Kings  xviii, 
32,  35,  3S),  an  aqueduct  (2  Kind's  xviii,  17 ;  xx,  20;  Isa.  vii, 
3;  xxxvl,  2;  see  also  Job  xxxviii,  25),  or  for  a  garden 
(Ezek.  xxxi,  4). 

The  following  denote  rainfall  or  its  effects  more  or  less 
direct : 

8.  Ge.ihem  (D"^;?),  a  shower,  i.  e.  sudden  and  heavy  rain 
as  it  ordinarily  falls  in  the  East. 

9.  Zerem  (SIT),  a  storm  or  violent  and  overwhelming 
rain  (e.  «■.  Job  xxiv,  8 ;  Isa.  xxv,  4 ;  xxviii,  2 ;  Hab.  iii,  10 ; 
comp.  Matt,  vii,  27). 

10.  Vabdl  (b^^i),  Vabdl  (^2^),  or  Ubal  (bs^S  or  bsX), 
ti  freshet  or  overflow  of  streams  from  rain  (Isa.  xxx,  25; 
xli  V,  4 ;  Jer.  xvii,  8) ;  hence  the  Ulai  itself,  as  liable  to  such 
inundations  (Dan.  viii,  2,  3,  6). 

11.  Ajihik  (p^SX),  an  outburst  or  crevasse  in  the  banks 
of  an  alluvial  stream  or  mountain  torrent,  throwing  the 
water  into  new  and  destructive  channels;  a  poetical  term 
for  any  unusual  rush  (.Tob  vi,  15;  Psa.  xiii,  1;  Cant,  v, 
12;  Isii.  viii,  7;  Ezek.  vi,  2;  xxxi,  12;  Joel  i,  20,  etc.). 

12.  Nozel  (5T3),  a  (lushing,  as  tears  (Job  xxxvi,  28 ;  Isa. 
xlv,  S),  brooklets  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  16;  Prov.  v,  IS,  etc.),  or 
the  sea  (Exod.  xv,  8). 

13.  Shibbf'leth  ("ba^r),  n  full  Stream  (Psa.  Ixix,  12,  15; 
Isa.  xxvii,  12). 

14.  £.ihed  n':i^},  a  rapid  (Numb,  xxi,  15 :  Josh,  x,  50 ; 
xii,  8) ;  in  the  plur.  especially  the  tumbling  stream  burst- 
ing forth  from  the  roots  of  Pisgah  (Deut.  iii,  17;  iv,  49; 
Josh,  xii,  3  :  xiii,  20). 

15.  Slieteph  (C]I3"^),  a  poetical  word  apparently  for  a 
local  inundation  (Job  xxxviii,  25;  Psa.  x.xxii,  6;  Prov. 
xxvii,  4;  Dan.  ix,  26;  xi,  22;  Nah.  i,  S). 

16.  Mnbbfil  (b^ia^X  a  deluge,  as  of  the  accumulation  of 
waters  iu  the  sky  (Psa.  xxix,  10),  and  especially  Noah's 
flood. 

II.  Sources  of  supply,  whether  living  or  otherwise. 

1.  Ai/in  ("j^?),  lit.  "an  eye,"  hence  a  spring  of  natural 


water  open  and  running  (A.  V.  usually  "  fountain,"  but 
unfortunately  "well"  iu  Gen.  xvi,  7;  Numb,  xxxiii,  9 
[comp.  Exod.  XV,  27];  Deut.  viii,  7;  xxxiii,  28;  1  Sam. 
xxix,  1;  2  Chron.  xxxii,  3;  Neh.  ii,  14;  iii,  15;  xii,  37; 
Prov.  viii,  28).  It  is  applied,  in  the  nature  of  a  proper 
name  (being  a  marked  feature  of  any  locality)  to  the  fol- 
lowing places:  simply  ,4 Mi,  a  city  of  Simeon  (Josh,  xv, 
32;  xix,  7;  xxxi,  16;  1  Chron.  iv,  32);  the  Ain,  a  land- 
mark of  Palestine  (Numb,  xxxiv,  11);  the  two  Ains,  i.e. 
Eiiani  (Josh,  xv,  34;  comp.  Gen.  xxxviii,  14,  21);  the 
spring  of  Jezreel  (1  Sam.  xxix,  1),  of  Harod  (Judg.  vii,  1), 
the  dragon  spring  (Neh.  ii,  13),  of  Shur  (Gen.  xvi,  7) ;  also 
En-dor,  En-eglaim,  En-gannim,  En-gedi,  En-h:uldah,  En- 
hak-kore,  Eu-hazor,  Eii-mishpah,  En-riuimon,  Eu-rogel, 
En-shemesh,  En-tappuah,  and  .lEnon. 

2.  Maijdn  ("i"^"^),  ixfotmtaia  consisting  of  a  collection 
of  springs  ("  fountain,"  Gen.  vii,  10  ;  viii,  2  ;  Lev.  xi,  36  ; 
Psa.  Ixxiv,  15 ;  cxiv,  8 ;  Prov.  v,  16  ;  viii,  24 ;  xxv,  26 ; 
Cant,  iv,  12,  15;  Isa.  xli,  IS;  Hos.  xiii,  15;  Joel  iii,  18; 
"well,"  Psa.  Ixxxiv,  6;  Isa.  xii,  3;  "springs,"  Psa. 
Ixxxvii,  7;  civ,  10);  hence  (topographically)  a  place 
watered  by  springs  ("fountain,"  Josh,  xv,  9;  1  Kings 
xviii,  5;  2  Chron.  xxxii,  4;  "well,"  Josh,  xviii,  15;  2 
Kings  iii,  19,  25). 

3.  Motsd  (XST!3),  a  source  or  spring-head  ("spring," 
2  Kiugs  ii,  21;  Isa.  xli,  IS;  Iviii,  11;  "watercourse,"  2 
Chron.  xxxii,  30;  "water-springs,"  Psa.  cvii,  33,  35). 

4.  Makdr  ("np72),  a  well-spring  or  vein  of  water  (Lev. 
xii,  7;  Jer.  li,  36;  Psa.  xxxvi,  9;  Prov.  x,  11;  xvi,  22, 
etc.). 

5.  GulV'th  (risS),  boiling  or  bubbling  springs,  used  only 
of  those  given  by  Caleb  to  Achsah  (Josh,  xv,  19  ;  Judg.  1, 
15);  and  in  the  shorter  form  Gal  (^5),  a  heap  or  spring 
(Cant,  iv,  12) ;  hence  billow  of  the  sea  (Psa.  xliii,  7;  cvi, 
25;  Isa.  xlviii,  18;  Jon.  ii,  3,  etc.). 

6.  Mabbi'ia  (5^12^),  a  gushing  spring  ( "spring,"  Isa. 
XXXV,  7;  xlix,  10;  "  fountain,"  Eccles.  xii,  6). 

The  following  represent  (mostly  artificial)  collections 
or  receptacles  of  water  : 

7.  Beer  ("iX3),  a  well  (as  everywhere  in  the  A.  V.,  except 
"pit"  in  Gen.  xiv,  10;  Psa.  Iv,  23;  Ixix,  15;  Prov.  xxiii, 
27)  dug  in  the  earth  or  rock  and  yielding  a  perpetual  sup- 
ply: three  such  are  specially  named  (Gen.  xxvi,  20,  21, 
22),  besides  Jacob's  (John  iv,  6),  and  one  at  Bahurim  (2 
Sam.  xvii,  IS).  The  word  stands  alone  as  a  proper  name 
(Numb,  xxi,  16  ;  Judg.  ix,  21),  and  enters  as  an  element 
into  the  names  Beer-lahai-roi,  Beer-sheba,  Beeroth-bene- 
jaakam,  Beeroth,  Beer-elim,  Baaluth-beer,  Berothah,  and 
Berothai.     Cognate  with  this  is 

8.  Bor  ("iN3  or  "113),  a  cistern  (A.  V.  usually  "pit"  or 
"well"),  whether  dug  (Deut.  vi,  11;  Exod.  xxi,  33;  2 
Chron.  xxvi,  10)  or  built  (Isa.  xiv,  19;  Jer.  ii,  13),  and 
whether  empty  (and  so  often  used  for  "dungeon," Gen. 
xxxvii,  20;  xli,  14;  Exod.  xii,  29;  1  Sam.  xiii,  16;  2 
Sam.  xxiii,  20:  1  Chron.  xi,  22;  Jer.  xxxvii,  16;  xxxviii, 
6  ;  Zech.  ix,  11)  or  as  a  receptacle  of  spring  or  rain  water 
(Psa.  vii,  15 ;  Isa.  xiv,  15 ;  Jer.  vi,  7  [Kethib]  ;  Ezek.  xxvi, 
20,  etc.).  Special  cisterns  of  this  kind  are  sometimes 
mentioned,  as  they  are  next  in  importance  to  springs  in 
the  East;  thus  in  Sechu  (1  Sam.  xix,  22),  of  Sirah  (2  Sam. 
iii,  26),  of  Bethlehem  (xxiii,  15;  1  Chron.  ix,  17),  at  Miz- 
pali  (Jer.  xli,  7,  9;  comp.  2  Kings  xxv,  25). 

9.  Berekdh  (n~"13),  a  pool  (as  uniformly  rendered  in 
the  A.  v.),  the  Arab.'  Birkah,  an  artificial  tank  for  surface 
water.  Special  pools  of  this  kind  are  mentioned  at 
(iibeon  (2  Sam.  ii,  13),  Hebron  (iv,  12),  Samaria  (1  Kings 
xxii,  38),  Heshbon  (Cant,  vii,  4),  and  several  at  Jerusa- 
lem, e.  g.  the  upper  (2  Kings  xviii,  17  ;  Isa.  vii,  3;  xxxvi, 
3),  the  lower  (xxii,  9),  or  old  (ver.  11),  the  king's  (Neh.  ii, 
14;  Eccles.  ii,  6),  another  (Neh.  iii,  16),  Siloam  (ver.  15; 
John  ix,  7),  Bethesda  (v,  2). 

10.  Mikveh  (Pl'Ip'Q),  a  reservoir  or  large  receptacle  for 
water  for  irrigation,  etc.  ("gathering  together,"  Gen.  i, 
10;  "pools,"  Exod.  vii,  19;  "  plenty  [of  water],"  Lev.  xi, 
36;  "ditch,"  Isa.  xxi,  11). 

11.  Agdm  (DSX),  a  po7id  of  staguaut  water  (Exod.  vii, 
19;  viii,  5;  "standing  water,"  Psa.  cvii,  35;  cxiv,  8; 
hence  "  reeds,"  which  abounded  in  such  receptacles,  Jer. 
li,  32). 

12.  Kcroth  (n2),  pits  or  wells  in  holes  dug  to  water 
sheep  ("cottages,"  Zeph.  ii,  6);  and  so  likewise  Mikreh 
( !T1~"3  ),  a  pit  for  the  same  purpose  ("  salt,"  ver.  9). 

13.  Mashab'm  (C^SX'^^"?),  tromhs  for  watering  animals 
(Judg.  V,  11  ;  comp.  Gen.  xxiv,  19,  20,  44,  45,  etc.). 

The  following  are  not  employed  with  topographical 
exactness: 

14.  Geb  (35)  or  Gebe  (K3.a),  a  ditch  (2  Kings  iii,  16 ;  Isa. 
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XXX,  14;  Ezek.  xlvii,  11) ;  hence  Gebim,  a  place  near  Je- 
rusalem'(Isa.  X,  31). 

15.  Pdchath  (rJlQ),  a  hollinv,  used  as  a  trap  ("pit,"  2 
Sam.  xvii,  9;  xviii,  IT;  Isa.  xxiv,  IT,  IS;  Jer.  xlviii,  43, 
44;  "hole,"  ver.  2T  ;  "  suare,"  Lam.  iii,  4T).  Akiu  to 
this  is 

16.  Shdchath  (Did)  or  ShucMh  (Titl^fli),  a  pitfall,  poet- 
ically used  (variou!<ly  rendered  in  the  A.  V.,  Psa.  ix,  15; 
Prov.  xxvi,  2T;  Jer.  ii,  6;  xviii,  20,  etc.). 

IT.  Gumdts  (1'"01i(),  a  deep  hole  or  sunken  shaft  (Eccles. 
X,  8). 
18.  Mahamardh  (il"i"cri^),  a  gulf  or  whirlpool  ("deep 

pit,"  Psa.  cxl,  10). 

III.  Bodies  of  water  and  their  connections.  For  these 
there  really  is  but  one  Heb.  term. 

1.  Ydm  {W),  sea  (as  always  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  ex- 
cept when  u.^ed  for  "west"),  inchidin;;  lakes  and  ex- 
panses of  rivers;  applied  specially  to  the  Mediterranean 
(with  the  art.,  Josh,  xv,  4T  ;  sometimes  with  other  ad- 
juncts, as  "threat,"  Numb,  xxxiv,  6,  T;  "hinder"  or 
"  westeri),"  Dent,  xi,  24;  and  so  sometimes  when  the 
situation  is  not  west,  as  in  Egypt  [Exod.  x,  19],  Arabia 
[xxvii,  13;  xxxviii,  12]),  the  Red  Sea,  that  of  Chmneretli, 
the  Dead  Sea  ("salt  sea,"  "sea  of  the  desert,"  "eastern 
sea") ;  also  (like  the  Arab.  />«/»•)  of  great  rivers,  as  the 
Nile  (Jer.  xix,  5;  Nah.  iii,  8;  Ezek.  xxxii,  2),  the  Eu- 
phrates (Isa.  xxvii,  1 ;  Jer.  li,  26'i,  tinally  of  the  laver  in  the 
Temple  (1  Kings  xxv,  IS ;  1  Chron.  xviii,  8).  Couuected 
with  Yiiin  are  the  following: 

Miphrdts  (V'^S'a),  a  bay  ("breaches,"  Judg.  v,  IT). 

Choph  (vjiri),  a  shore,  or  rather  perhaps  cove  (comp. 
"Haifa"),  as  a  lesser  form  of  the  preceding  ("haven," 
Gen.  xlix,  13;  "side,"Deut.  i,  T;  "coasts,"  Josh,  ix,  1; 
"shore,"  Judg.  v,  IT). 

Maehoz  (TIFTD),  a. port  or  "haven"  (Psa.  cvii,  30). 

lyini  (D'^X),  islands,  or  the  distant  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  seemed  such  to  the  Hebrews  (Isa.  xx,  6; 
xxiii,  2,  6;  Ezek.  xxvii,  G;  Jer.  ii,  10.  etc.). 

Waves  of  the  sea  are  represented  (besides  Gal,  above) 
by  Daki  C^Dl),  literally  ("wave,"  Psa.  xciii,  3);  Mishbdr 
("la'ilJTQ),  an  overwhelming  (metaphor,  "wave,"  2  Sam. 
xxii,  5;  Psa.  xlii,  T;  "billow,"  Jon.  ii,  3) ;  Bamdh  (TCDTl), 
a  high  place,  usually  on  land,  btit  put  (Job  ix,  8)  for  a 
ridge  of  the  sea. 

2.  Tihom  (Cinri),  the  deep,  a  poetical  word  for  ocean, 
corresponding  to  our  "main"  (Gen.  viii,  2;  Job  xxviii, 
14;  xxxviii,  6,  30;  Prov.  viii,  2T,  28;  Ezek.  xxvi,  19; 
xxxi,  15;  Jon.  ii,  6;  Hal),  iii,  10;  fully  "the  great  deep," 
Gen.  vii,  11;  Psa.  xxxvi,  T;  Isa.  li,  10;  Amos  vii,  4); 
more  rarely  any  other  great  mass  of  waters  (as  those 
covering  the  earth  at  Creation,  Gen.  i,  2;  P.<a.  civ,  6;  or 
the  sublerranean  waters.  Gen.  xlix,  25;  Dent,  xxxiii,  13; 
also  floods,  Job  xli,  32;  Psa.  xlii,  T;  Ezek.  xxxi,  4).  lu 
theplnral  (PTSnO)  it  designates  either  the  surges  of  the 
sea  (Exod.  xiv,  5,  S;  Psa.  xxxiii,  T;  Lxxvii,  16;  Ixxviii, 
15;  cvi,  9;  Prov.  iii,  20;  viii,  24;  Isa.  Ixiii,  13),  or  its 
abysses  (Psa.  cvii,  26;  cxxxv,  6;  cxlviii,  t);  occasionally 
the  depths  of  the  earth  (Ixxi,  20),  as  a  supply  of  streams 
(Deut.  viii,  T). 

C.   AOOESSORIFS. 

These  are  such  features  as  obviously  affect  the  char- 
acter of  the  country  for  purposes  of  occupation,  but  not, 
like  the  foregoing,  of  a  permanently  essential  nature. 

I.  Internal  (including  natural  cavities  and  grottos). 

1.  Medrdh  (m""2),  a  cave  ("hole,"  Isa.  ii,  19;  "den," 
xxxii,  14;  Jer.  vii,  11),  Arab.  Mcgharah;  used  as  a  proper 
name  alone  (Josh,  xlii,  4),  but  generally  with  the  adjunct 
of  locality :  of  Adullani  (1  Sam.  xxii,  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  1?,), 
Makkeda'h  (Josh,  x,  16,  etc),  Eiigedi  (1  Sam.  xxiv,  3), 
Obadinh  (1  Kings  xviii,  4),  Zoar  (Geu.  xix,  80),  Mach- 
pelah,  Horeb  (1  Kings  xix,  9). 

2.  Chbr  (-lin  or  nh)  and  Chfir  (isri),  a  hole  in  the 
earth  or  rock  (1  Sam.  xiv,  11 ;  Job  xxx,  6),  hence  in  the 
proper  names  Horite,  Haurau,  Beth-horon,  Horonaiin, 
Hor-bagidgad. 

3.  Mechilldh  (ilSH?2),  a.  fissure  or  cavern  (Isa.  ii,  19). 

4.  Minhardh  (ITIilD'O),  a  burrow  or  hiding-place  (Judg. 
vi,  2). 

II.  Superficial  (including  objects  of  natural  growth,  such 
as  conspicuous  and  enduring  vegetation). 

1.  Ydar  C^i'^),  a  forest  or  dense  growth  of  trees,  but 
occasionally  a  thicket  only  (Isa.  xxi,  13).  In  the  historical 
books  it  is  the  usual  name  for  the  wooded  tracts  of  Pal- 
estine, whether  east  or  west  of  the  Jordan  ;  namely,  the 
"forest  of  Hareth"  (1  Sam.  xxii,  5),  "the  forest  of  Leba- 
non" (1  Kings  vii,  2  ;  x,  IT,  22 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  16,  20),  "  the 
wood  of  Ephraim"  (2  Sam.  xviii,  6,  8^  IT ;  see  also  Josh. 


xvii,  15,  18;  1  Sam.  xiv,  25,  26;  2  Kings  ii,  24).  In  the 
poetical  parts  of  Scripture  it  often  occurs,  and  is  trans- 
lated "  forest"  (but  "  wood"  in  Deut.  xix,  5  ;  1  Chron.  xvi, 
33;  Psa.  Ixxx,  13;  Ixxxiii,  U;  xcvi,  12;  cxxxiii,  6; 
Eccles.  ii,  6;  Cant,  ii,  3;  Isa.  vii,  2;  Ezek.  xxiv,  25; 
Mic.  vii,  14).  It  forms  an  element  of  the  names  Kirjath- 
jearim  and  Mount  Jeaiim  (Josh,  xv,  10).  In  two  |ias- 
sages  (1  Sam.  xiv,  2T ;  Cant,  v,  1)  the  word  is  applied  to 
a  honeii-comb,  which  is  the  frequent  product  of  forests. 

2.  Choresh  (^"^ri),  a  wood,  i.  e.  a  thick  growth  of  vege- 
tation, whether  in  a  single  tree  or  in  a  copse:  thus  in 
Ezek.  xxxi,  3  it  is  used  for  the  thick  foliage  ("shroud") 
of  the  cedar;  elsewhere  for  a  limited  jiiece  of  w^oods 
("forests,"  2  Chron.  xxvii,  4;  "bough,"  Isa.  xvii,  9; 
"wood  of Ziph,"  1  Sam.  xxiii,  15,  16,  18,  19). 

3.  I'ardes  (D'l'IQ),  a  Persian  word  for  a  park  or  planta- 
tion of  timber  ('"forest,"  Neh.  ii,  8)  or  fruit-trees  ("or- 
chard," Eccles.  ii,  5;  Cant,  iv,  13). 

4.  Kts  Cj'SJ),  a  tree  in  the  widest  sense,  whether  an  indi- 
vidual one  (Gen.  i,  29;  ii,  16;  Deut.  xii,  2;  Josh,  x,  16 
[comp.  Acts  X,  38];  Isa.  vii,  2,  etc.)  or  "wood"  as  its  prod- 
uct (Exod.  vii,  19;  Lev.  xi,  32;  1  Sara,  vi,  14,  etc.); 
hence  "  timber"  (1  Kings  v,  6,  etc.),  or  a  piece  ("stick," 
Numb.  XV,  32 ;  1  Kings  xvii,  10) ;  s(mietimes  as  wrought 
("staff"  of  a  spear,  1  Sam.  vii,  7;  "handle"  of  an  axe, 
Deut.  xix,  5). 

The  most  important  or  generally  used  names  of  particu- 
lar species  of  trees  are  the  following,  which  do  not  always 
seem  to  be  used  exactly  or  distinctively: 

5.  El  in  some  of  its  various  forms  (all  from  b>lX,  b^X,  or 
P?5t,  to  be  strong),  which,  according  to  Gesenius,  are  used 
thus:  Egl  may  be  either  an  oak  or  a  terebinth;  where 
Allon  is  opposed  to  Eldh  (as  in  Isa.  vi,  13;  Hos.  iv,  13), 
the  former  is  the  oak,  the  latter  the  terebinth;  on  the 
other  hand,  all  the  words  appear  to  be  interchangeable,  for 
the  same  tree  which  is  Alton  (Josh,  xix,  33)  is  also  Eldn 
(Jiidg.  iv,  11),  while  that  which  is  Eton  ("  plain,"  ix,  6)  is 
likewise  Eldh  (Gen.  xxxv,  4)  and  Atldh  (Josh,  xxiv,  26). 
The  f.illowing  are  the  several  terms  and  their  applica- 
tion : 

Eyl  ('"^X),  in  the  sing.,  occurs  only  in  the  combination 
El-paran  (Gen.  xiv,  6);  in  the  niasc.  plnr.  Ei/lhn  (D''b"'X 
or  D^pX)  of  a  collection  of  trees  (  "oaks,"  Isa.  i,  29- 
"trees,"  Ixi,  3;  Ezek.  xxxi,  14),  and  the  proper  name 
Elim  (from  the  seventy  palms  there,  Exod.  xv,  27;  xvi,  1 ; 
Numb,  xxxiii,  9,  10).  The  fem.  plur.  EJyloth  (n'lb"iX)  or 
Eyldth  (rb^X),  as  a  proper  name  Eloth  or  Elath,  proba- 
bly refers  to  the  palm-grove  at  Akabah  (Deut.  ii,  8 ;  1 
Kings  ix,  26 ;  2  Kings  xiv,  22 ;  xvi,  6  ;  2  Chrou.  viii,  17 ; 
xxvi,  2). 

Eldh  (n5X),  designated  a  notable  tree,  perhaps  the 
terebinth  ("oak,"  Gen.  xxxv,  4;  Isa.  i,  30;  Ezek.  vi,  13; 
"  elms,"  Hos.  iv,  13  ;  "  teil-tree,"  Isa.  vi,  13 ;  with  the  art., 
Judg.  vi,  11,  19;  2  Sam.  xviii,  9,  10,  14;  1  Kings  xlii,  14; 
"Elah,"  1  Sam.  xvii,  2,  19;  xxi,  0). 

Eiilon  Cjib-'X),  a  similar  notable  tiee,  perhaps  the  oak 
("plain"  of  Moreh,  Gen.  xii,  6  ;  Deut.  xi,  30  ;  of  Mamre, 
Gen.  xiii,  18;  xiv,  13;  xviii,  1  ;  of  Zaanaiin,  Judg.  iv,  11 ; 
of  the  pillar,  ix,  6;  of  Meonenim,  ver.  37;  of  Tabor,  1 
Sam.  X,  3),  and  also  stands  as  a  proper  name,  Elon  (Josh, 
xix,  43). 

Ildn  ("^"^X),  a  great  tree  (Dan.  iv,  10,  11,  14,  20,  23,  26). 

Allah  (n^X),a  marked  tree  ("oak,"  Josh,  xxiv,  26),  as  a 
prop,  name  AUah-me'lek  ("the  king's  oak,"  xix,  26). 

Alton  ("il^N),  the  same  ("oak,"  Geu.  xxx,  S;  Isa.  xliv, 
14;  Amos  ii,  9  ;  in  connection  with  Eldh,  Isa.  vi,  13  ;  Hos. 
iv,  13;  of  Bashan,  Isa.  ii,  13;  Ezek.  xxvii,  6;  Zech.'xi,  3), 
and  in  the  names  Allou-bachuth  (Gen.  xxxv,  8)  and  Allou- 
zaanaim  (Judg.  iv,  11),  or  simply  Allon  (Josh,  xix,  33). 

6.  Eshel  (blTX),  prob.  the  tamarisk  ("  tree,"  1  Sam.  xxii, 
6;  xxxi,  13;  "grove,"  Gen.  xxi,  3). 

7.  Asherdh  (nillJX),  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "grove,"  was 
an  idolatrous  image  or  pillar  of  Astarte  (Judg.  vi,  25-27), 
which,  on  account  of  its  height,  was  planted  in  the  ground, 
Deut.  xvi,  21 ;  as  at  Samaria,  1  Kings  xvi,  32,  33;  2  Kings 
X,  20;  xvii,  16;  at  Bethel,  xxiii,  15;  at  Ophrah,  Judg.  vi, 
25;  and  even  at  Jerusalem,  2  Kings  xxi,  37;  xxiii,  6;  so 
in  the  plur.  n^"ldX,  Baal's  cippi,  1  Kings  xiv,  23,  etc.); 
and  hence  the  goddess  herself  (xv,  13,  etc.). 

Among  other  species  of  trees  that  seein  to  have  given 
names  to  localities  we  mention  Rimmim,  the  pomegran- 
ate; i''z,  the  almond;  Tamar,  the  i)alni ;  S/iittdh  (in  the 
plur.  Shitthn),  the  acacia;  Libveh  (or  Libnah),  the  white 
poplar;  and  Rothem  {liithmah),  the  Spanish  broom. 

III.  Human. sYr7tc<i«e.s  (including  residences  or  defences), 
whether  collective  or  individual,  public  or  private. 

1.  ir  ("I'l")  or  ArOV),  a  eitg  (as  always  rendered  in  the 
A.  v.,  except  "  town,"  in  Deut.  iii,  5 ;  1  Sam.  xvi,  4 ;  xxiii, 
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7;  xxvii,  5;  Esfh.ix,  9;  Jer.  xix,  IS;  "court,"  in  2  Kinp:s 
XX,  4),  dfsi!<imtes  i\  forlifled  place  (x,  '25 ;  xvii,  9  ;  xviii,  IS  ; 
1  Ohniii.  xi,  5,  etc.),  such  as  jeiusalem,  Samaria,  Jericlio, 
etc.,  especially  walled  cities  (Gen.  xxiii,  10, 18  ;  xxxiv,  20, 
24;  Jdsh.  viii,29;  x,  4;  Jiid^.  xvi,  2,  3;  Until  iii,  11 ;  1  Sam. 
xxiii,  7  ;  1  Kin';s  iv,  13 ;  xvii,  10 ;  1  Cliron.  xix,  9 ;  2  C'lirou. 
viii,  5,  etc.),  in  contrast  with  others  (Lev.  xxv,  2'.>,  31 ;  1 
Sam.  vi,  IS);  but  in  one  case  (Ueiit.  iii,  5)  we  have  "uii- 
walled  cities."'  The  foiinei-  ol'  these  two  cognate  terms 
occurs  as  [lart  of  a  proper  name  in  Ir-hal-tcniarini  (Dent. 
xxxiv,  3;  Judi;.  i,  1«;  iii,  13;  2  Cliron.  xxviii,  If)!,  Ir- 
ham-mclach  (Josh,  xv,  62),  Ir-shcinesh  (xix,  41),  Ir-nahasli 
(1  Chron.  iv,  12),  Ir-ha-heres  (Isa.  xix.  is),  Keclioboth-ir 
( Gen.  X,  11 )  ;  the  latter  as  Av  ( Numb,  xxi,  15 ;  Deut.  ii, 
9,  IS,  29)  or  Ar-Moab  (Numb,  xxi,  2S ;  xxii,  30;  Isa. 
XV,  1). 

2.  Kinidh  (!T^"]p),  a  town,  apparently  the  ancient  (hence 

the  Canaanitish  Kirjath)  and  poetical  (but  proverbial. 
Dent,  ii,  30;  iii,  4;  1  Kings  i,  41,  45;  or  Samaritan,  Ezra 
iv,  10,  12,  13,  15,  10,  19,  21)  word  for  a  city  (Numb,  xxi,  28 ; 
I'sa.  Ixviii,  2:  Isa.  xxv,  2),  especially  in  the  proper  names 
Kirjath,  Kirjathaim,  Kirjath-arba,  Kirjatli-hnzolh,  Kir- 
j.ith-jearini,  Kirjalli-arim,  Kiijath  baal,  Kirjalh-sepher, 
Kirjalli-sannah,  Kerioth,  and  Kartell. 

3.  J'erazdk  (ilTIS,  only  with  the  plur.  Perazoth,  m"l3, 
and  the  collective  Perazon,  "(ITTS,  or  Pcrazi,  "iTIB),  an 
iinwalled  tincn  or  open  villase  of  considerable  size  and 
character  (Deut.  iii,  5;  1  Sam.  vi,  IS;  Estli.  ix,  19;  Ezek. 
xxxviii,  11  ;  Zech.  ii,  4;  but  "villaijes"  in  Judg.  v,  7,  U  ; 
Hal),  iii,  14,  means  c/jzVj/j*),  and  in  the  designation  of  the 
I'erizzites,  or  inhabitants  of  open  villages. 

4.  Kiiplnir  ("iS3),  a  hamlet  or  small  collection  of  houses 
("village,"  1  Sam.  vi,  IS;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  25;  Cant,  vii, 
11),  occurs  chiefly  in  combination  as  a  proper  name:  Che- 
l)har-ha-Animonai  (Jo«h.  xviii,  24),  Chephirali  (ix,  17),  Ca- 
l)har-saba  (1  Mace,  vii,  31),  Capernaum,  and  many  Tal- 
iiiudic  places  (Ca|)har),  like  the  Arab.  Ke/r. 

5.  Chalner  (12jn),  a  village  (literally  an  enclosure),  orig- 
inally a  "  conn"  or  ve-;til)ule.(as  of  the  Tabernacle,  Exod. 
xxvii,  9,  etc. ;  or  Temple,  1  Kings  vi,  36 ;  2  Kings  xxi,  57  ; 
of  a  palace,  xx,  4;  Esth.  i,  5;  Jer.  xxxvi,  20;  comp.  22; 
j)rison,  Neh.  iii,  25;  Jer.  xxii,  2,  etc.;  or  even  of  a  com- 
mon house,  2  Sam.  xvii,  IS),  but  topographically  designat- 
ing a  permanent  Bedawin  encampment  of  tent -cloths 
spread  over  stone  walls  (Gen.  xxv,  16;  Isa.  xlii,  11),  such 
as  the  Hazerim  dwell  in  (Deut.  ii,  23).  It  appears  espe- 
cially in  the  proper  names  Hazeroth,  Hazar-addar,  Hazar- 
enan,  Hazar-gaddah,  Hazar-hat-ticon,  Ilazar-shiial,  Hazar- 
stisah  (or  -susim),  and  (iu  a  slightly  ctianged  form,  Chatifdr, 
"!",:in),  Ilazor. 

6.  ChaVEuh  (nW),  in  the  plnr.  {Chavoth,  ript),  a  tent- 
village  of  a  more  temporary  or  frail  character  than  the 
preceding,  as  not  being  surrounded  by  any  defence 
("town,"  Numb,  xxxii,  41 ;  Josh,  xiii,  30  ;"l  Kings  iv,  13; 
1  Chron.  ii,  23;  "Havoth,"  Deut.  iii,  14;  Judg.  iv,  13). 

The  following  are  rather  separate  erections  or  fortifica- 
tions than  congregated  abodes,  but  they  are  of  a  fixed 
character  in  distinction  from  the  simple  and  primitive 
6hd  (SnX),  or  "  tent."  For  all  these  the  general  name  is 
lldijith  (r"'3),  a  hmme  (as  almost  always  rendered  in  the 
A.  v.),  which  is  the  common  expression  for  a  tixed  habit;\- 
tion  (very  generally  as  built  [from  PIDS]  of  substantial 
materials,  but  occasionally  a  frailer  structure.  Gen.  xxvii, 
15:  Judg.  xviii,  31 ;  1  Sam.  i,  7  ;  2  Kings  xviii,  7;  Job  viii, 
14),  and  for  a  permanent  dwelling  (as  appears  from  the 
form  of  the  letter  called  from  it,  3,  which  represents  the 
three  sides  of  a  house,  the  other  being  left  ojien  for  a  door- 
way). The  main  element  of  the  firmer  and  most  endur- 
ing of  these  erections  is  denoted  by  the  wm-d  Kir  ("i"^p, 
cognate  with  Kirjdh  above),  a  ivall  (as  of  a  house,  whether 
exterior  or  interior.  Lev.  xiv,  37;  1  Sam.  xx,  25;  1  Kings 
vi,  5  ;  Ezek.  xxiii,  14,  etc. ;  hence  tlie  side  of  an  altar.  Lev. 
i,  5;  v,  9;  a  fence  or  enclosure,  Numb,  xxii,  25;  and  the 
wall  of  a  town,  only  xxxv,  4;  as  the  distinctive  term  for 
this  last  is  Chomah,  rT2in;  see  Josh,  ii,  15,  where  both 
occur  together),  which  itself  is  also  used  as  a  proper  name, 
Kir  (both  in  Moab,  Isa.  xv.  1 ;  comp.  2  Kings  iii,  25;  Isa. 
xvi,  7,  11 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  31,  36 ;  and  iu  Assyria,  2  Kings  xvi, 
9;  Isa.  xxii,  0;  AiiMsi,  5;  ix,  7). 

7.  [leijki'il  (S^Tl),  a  palace  or  large  edifice  for  royalty 
(Prov.  XXX,  28;  Isa.  xxxix,  7;  Dan.  i,  4,  etc.),  especiallv 
I  he  tein()le  (if  Jeliov;ih  at  Jern.saleni  (2  Kings  xxiv,  13;  2 
Chron.  iii,  17;  Jer.  1,  28;  Ilag.  ii,  15:  Zech.  vi.  14,  15;  else- 
where distinguished  by  the  epithet  "  holy,"  or  denoted  by 
"Lord's  house");  and  so  of  the  tabern;icle  previously  (1 
Sam.  i,  9;  iii,  3;  Psa.  v,  8  ;  poeiically  for  the  heiivens,  xi, 
4,  etc. ),  specifically  for  the  holy  place  ( 1  Kings  vi,  5, 
etc.). 

8.  Birdh  (il"l'^3),  a  citadel  (a  word  of  wide  etymological 


affinities,  all  denoting  strength  of  defence  [see  Bahis]),  a 
term  of  later  Hebrew  (for  the  acropolis  adjoining  the  Tem- 
ple, Neh.  ii,  S;  vii,  2;  or  the  Temple  itself,  1  Chron.  xxix, 
1,  19)  or  Chaldaic  use  (the  Persian  "palace,"  K/.ra  vi,  2; 
Neh.  i,  7  ;  Esth.  i,  2  ;  ii,  3  ;  iii,  15;  viii,  14;  ix,  0,  etc.  :  Dan. 
viii,  2),  and  iu  the  plur.  ("castles,"  2  Chron.  xvii,  12; 
xxvii,  4). 

9.  ArmOn  ("jITa'^X),  once  (Amos  iv,  3)  Jlarmbn  ('■|1?3'nn), 
the  keep  or  hareni  of  a  "palace,"  a  poetical  term  (1  Kings 
xvi,  18;  2  Kings  xv,  25;  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  19;  Psa.  xlviii,  3, 
13;  Isa.  xxv,  2;  Jer.  xvii,  21;  Amos  i,  4;  ii,  2,  etc.). 

10.  Tirdh  (n^'^ZJ),  a  Bedawin  cfw^ic  (Gen.  xxv,16;  Numb, 
xxxi,  10;   "  palace,"  Ezek.  xxv,  4). 

11.  Mibtmr  (~i^;3'2),  i\.  fortreim,  commonly  used  with  fr 
("fenced  city,"  Numb,  xxxii,  17,  36;  Josh,  x,  20;  xix,  35: 
1  Sam.  vi,  18;  2  Kings  iii,  19;  x,  2;  xvii,  9;  xviii,  8;  2 
Cliron.  xvii,  19);  such  as  Tyre  (Josh,  xix,  29;  2  Sam. 
xxiv,  7),  frequent  in  the  poetical  books  ("fortress,"  or 
"defenced  city,"  Psa.  Ixxix,  40;  Isa.  xvii,  3;  Jer.  i,  8; 
Nah.  iii,  12,  etc.),  as  well  as  in  the  historical  ("strong- 
hold," Numb,  xiii,  19;  2  Kings  viii,  12).  Cognate  is  Bit- 
naron  ("stronghold,"  Zech.  ix,  12). 

12.  Matsor  (-li::^)  or  Mctsardh  (fTni^Sp),  a  fort  (A.  V. 
"fort,"  "fenced,"  "stronghold,"  etc.),  either  alone  (2 
Chron.  xi,  10)  or  with  Ir  (viii,  5;  xi,  5,  10, 11,  23;  xiii,  4; 
xiv,  6),  to  denote  the  fortified  towns  of  Judah  and  Benja- 
min, once  (Zech.  ix,  3)  Tyre ;  and  (especially  in  the  poeti- 
cal books)  for  ofiensive  works  of  a  siege  ("siege,"  "bul- 
warks," or  "fort,"  Dent,  xx,  19,  20:  xxviii, 5,  3  ;  Isa.  xxix; 
Nab.  iii,  14,  etc.).  As  a  proper  name  (2  Kings  xix,  24 ;  Isa. 
xxxvii,  25;  xix,  6)  Mazor  seems  to  deuote  Egypt  (Miz- 
raim). 

The  remaining  terms  are  rather  designations  of  tem- 
porary and  natural  protection  thau  artificial  and  settled 
abodes. 

13.  Maoz  (flVO),  a  stronghold,  such  as  a  "rock"  (Judg. 
vi,  26),  elsewhere  poetically  as  an  attributive  (in-  viilitar;/ 
strength  ("fort,"  "fortress,"  "stronghold,"  "strengih," 
Psa.  xxvii,  1 ;  such  as  Tyre,  Isa.  xxiii,  4,  11,14;  or  Egypt, 
XXX,  2,  3;  Zech.  XXX,  15). 

14.  Ma()a  (■)i"'3)  or  Meondh  (rt3i"73),  a  secure  dwelling- 
place,  as  of  Jehovah  (at  Shiloh,  1  Sam.  ii,  29,  32  ;  at  Jeru- 
salem, Psa.  xxvi,  8 ;  Ixviii,  5 ;  Ixxvi,  2) ;  and  so  a  den  (of  a 
lion,  Job  xxxviii,  40;  Psa.  civ,  22  ;  Cant,  iv,  8;  Nah  ii,  11, 
12  ;  Amos  iii,  4  ;  or  other  beast,  Job  xxxvii,  S ;  Jer.  ix,  11 : 
X,  22;  xlix,  33;  Ii,  37). 

15.  Metsdd  ("I^"?)  or  Metsuddh  (rTl!i:jp),  a  lair  (from 
the  idea  of  linntiiig),  prop,  of  wild  beasts  and  hence  of 
birds  (Job  xxxix,  2S;  Jer.  xlviii,  41 ;  Ezek.  xvii,  20) ;  fre- 
quent ill  the  poetical  books  ("munition,"  "fortress," 
"defence")  in  connection  with  Sela  and  Ts'r;  and  topo- 
graphically applied  to  the  hill  forts  of  Judtea  ("hold,"  1 
Sam.  xxii,  4,  5  ;  xxiv,  22 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  14 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  16 ; 
xii,  8, 16;  "fort,"  Ezek.  xxxiii,27:  "stronghold,"  Jiidg.  vi, 
2;  1  Sam.  xxiii, 14, 19, 29),  especiallv  Zion  ("hold,"  2  Sam. 
v,  17;  1  Chron.  xi,  16:  "fort,"  2  Sam.  v,  9;  "castle,"  1 
Chron.  xi,  5,  7  ;  "  stronghold,"  2  Sam.  v,  7). 

16.  Sok  (TjD)  or  Sukkdh  (n~p),  a  booth  or  canojiy  of 
leafy  boughs,  as  a  habitation  for  man  or  beast  ("booth," 
Lev.  xxiii,  42,  43;  Neh.  viii,  14,  15,  10,  17;  Job  xxxi,  20; 
Jon.  iv,  5;  "pavilion,"  Psa.  xxxi,  20  ;  "cottage,"  Isa.  i,8; 
"tabernacle,"  iv,  0),  such  as  Jacob  constructed  (Gen.  xxi, 
17),  and  the  Israelites  occupied  during  the  Festival  of 
"Tabernacles"  (Lev.  xxiii.  43,  in  commemoration  of  their 
first  stopping-place  out  of  Egypt,  "Succoth,"  Exod.  xiii, 
20),  and  hence  applied  to  the  retreat  of  the  lion  ("den," 
Ps;i.  X,  9;  "covert,"  Job  xxxviii,  40  ;  Jer.  xxv,  3S),  and  to 
Jerusalem,  Jehovah's  retreat  (Psa.  Ixxvi,  2),  to  military 
tents  ("tent,"  2  Sam.  xi,  11;  "iiavilimi,"  1  Kings  xx,  12, 
!()),  and  to  the  clouds  ("  tabernacle,"  Job  xxxvi,  29 ;  "  pa- 
vilion," 2  Sam.  xxii,  12 ;  Psa.  xviii,  11). 

17.  Mistdr  ("inp''3),  a  covert  or  hiding-place  (A.  V. 
"secret"  place,  etc),  once  (Isa.  iv,  6,  "covert")  Mistdr 
("liriD^),  as  a  shelter  from  the  elements  (Isa.  iv,  6),  or 
conce.ilmeiit  (Jer.  xiii,  17;  xxiii,  24;  xix,  10),  and  espe- 
cially the  lurking-place  of  lions  (Psa.  xvii,  12;  Lam.  iii, 
10)  and  of  violent  men  (Psa.  x,  S,  9 ;  Ixiv,  4;  Ileb.  iii, 
14). 

In  connection  with  this  whole  subject,  we  may  add 
that  we  liave  had  frequent  illustrations,  in  the  aptness 
with  which  geographical  names  are  given  in  the  Bible, 
of  that  nice  sense  of  locality  whicli  a  simple  people, 
especially  one  of  nomadic  instincts,  invarialdy  exhibits. 
Indeed,  the  whole  Hebrew  language  is  an  exemplitica- 
tion,  particularly  in  the  varied  import  of  the  nearly 
.synonomons  roofs,  which  iiiifortnnately  the  lexicons 
generally  fail  accurately  to  distinguish,  of  the  close  ob- 
servance of  all  physical  traits.     In  like  manner  the  de- 
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scriptions  of  locality,  wliich,  to  a  modern  Occiilental, 
often  seem  vayue  and  casual,  are  generally  found,  when 
carefully  scanned,  to  be  remarkably  (irecise  and  grapliic, 
a  fact  wliich  later  travellers  are  beginning  to  appreci- 
ate. Instances  of  this  abound  in  the  dooms-day  book 
of  Joshua,  and  many  of  them  we  liave  pointed  out  un- 
der the  art.  Tiniiii.  A  question  of  much  practical  im- 
portance iias  arisen  res|)ecting  the  lists  of  towns  in  the 
various  tribes  given  in  that  book,  whetlicr  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  geographical  oriier.  The  presumption,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  minute  character  of  the  delineation,  evi- 
dently co|)ied  from  some  memorandum  of  survey,  is  in 
favor  of  such  accuracy,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  now  well  recognised  by  commentators,  that  the 
list  of  nations  mentioned  in  Acts  ii,  9-11  proceeds  reg- 
ularly from  the  East  to  the  West.  Lieut.  Conder,  in 
his  papers  in  the  Quar.  RepuTts  of  the  "Pal.  Explor. 
Fund,"  bases  many  of  his  proposed  identitications  of 
places  on  tliis  theory,  which  he  elaborately  defends. 
We  are  inclined,  however,  to  doubt  its  trustworthiness 
for  that  purpose,  as  the  Oriental  mind  is  not  so  uni- 
formly methodical  as  this  view  implies;  and  we  have 
found  very  frequent  reason  to  depart  from  such  a  rule 
in  the  indications  of  identification  that  we  have  pointed 
out  under  the  various  places  named. 

Tor.     See  Turtle. 

Torah  (fully  Masseketh  Sepher  Tord/i,  'nSD  nrca 
min),  or  Treatise  of  the  Law,  is  a  Talmudic  treatise 
containing  enactments  as  to  the  manner  in  which,  and 
the  material  on  which,  the  law  is  to  be  written.  The 
five  cha|)ters  t)f  which  this  treatise  consist  are  full  of 
information,  especially  the  first  and  fourth ;  tiie  former 
containing  some  notices  concerning  the  Sept.,  the  latter 
bearing  on  the  sacred  text.  As  to  the  Sept.,  see,  under 
that  head,  Talmudic  Xutices  concerning  the  Septuugint,  in 
this  Cyclop.  The  fourth  chapter  gives  the  passages  in 
which  the  word  DTIPX  denotes  the  Deity  or  has  a  dif- 
ferent signification.  These  differences  are  also  noticed  in 
correct  editions  of  the  Hebrew  text  by  the  words  CTp 
and  bin,  i.  e.  holy  or  profane,  thus  enabling  the  student 
at  once  to  discern  whether  D^HSX  should  be  translated 
God  or  gods,  or  judges,  etc.  This  treatise  has  been  ed- 
ited, with  six  others,  by  Kirchheim  (Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  1851 ),  under  the  title  V.^y^^p  f'TZCO  ?a "i 
m'i72?"01""';  also  with  the  Latin  title,  Sej)tem  Libri 
Talmiidici  Parvi  llierosdlymitani  qiios  nunc  pr'inium  se- 
cundum MS.  e  Bibliotheca  Clarissimi  Carmolii  edidit. 
etc     (B.  P.) 

Torch  is  the  occasional  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of 

T^QP,  luppid  (Zech.  xii,  6),  which  usually  signifies 
(and  is  translated)  a  lamp ;  and  so  Xa^nraq  (John  xviii, 
3).  In  Nah.  ii,  3  [Heb.  4]  it  represents  T^''ih^,2}eladdh, 
which  rather  signifies  iron.     See  Steel.     The  distinc- 


iiDcient  Roman  Torches:  a.  Lantern  from  the  Column  of 
Trajan ;  6,  c.  Flambeaus  from  various  sculptures. 


Modern  Oriental  Torches:  I.  Persian;  2.  Arabian. 

tion  in  the  East  between  a  torch  and  a  lantern  (q.  v.)  is 
not  very  marked,  as  both  are  often  but  forms  of  flam- 
beaus. See  Lamp.  A  flaming  torch  is  sometimes 
quoted  by  the  prophets  as  the  symbol  of  great  anger 
and  destruction  (Zech.  xii,  6).  So  also  Isaiah  (vii,  4) 
compares  Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  the  king  of  Israel, 
two  bitter  enemies  to  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  to  "two 
tails  of  smoking  firebrands."     See  Firebkand. 

Tordesillas,  Moses,  a  Jewish  writer  who  flour- 
ished in  1373  at  Avila,  in  Spain,  is  the  author  of  My 
riDi^xn,  in  which  he  critically  examines  125  passages  of 
the  Old  Test,  regarded  by  tlie  Christians  as  Messianic. 
This  work  originateil  through  acontroversy  which  he  had 
had  with  a  Jewish  convert  at  Avila;  and,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  congregations  of  Avila  and  Toledo,  he  collected 
all  the  material,  which  he  laid  down  in  his  tlD^TlX  "iTj. 
forming  the  second  part  of  a  work  bearing  the  general 
titTe  "7"rt  D.  the  first  part  of  it  being  entitled  ~T? 
mn.  See  Filrst,  Bihl.Jud.  iii,  435;  De'  lioisi,  Dizio- 
naiio  Storico  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  317  sq.,  and  Bihlioih. 
Jud.  Antichrist,  p.  26.      (B.  P,) 

Torgau,  Convention  ov.  Among  the  German  Re- 
formers tliere  was  considerable  difference  of  ojiinion  on 
various  subjects,  which  opinions  were  advanced  and  sup- 
ported with  great  warmth.  All  good  men  friendly  to 
the  new  Church  were  desirous  of  a  termination  of  so 
many  bitter  contests,  because  it  was  manifest  that  the 
papists  turned  them  to  their  own  advantage.  After  an 
unsuccessful  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of 
these  controversies  by  a  conference  at  Altcnburg,  it 
was  thought  best  that  a  formula  or  book  should  be 
drawn  up  by  wise  and  moderate  theologians,  in  which 
these  controversies  should  be  examined  and  decided. 
James  Andrea,  a  tiicologian  of  Tubingen,  was  appoint- 
ed to  this  work  in  IG59.  This  business  was  hastened 
by  the  conduct  of  Kaspar  Peucer,  son-in-law  of  Melanc- 
thon,  who,  with  others,  endeavored  in  1570  to  abolish 
throughout  Saxony  the  doctrine  of  Luther  respecting 
the  Lord's  supper,  and  introtluce  instead  that  of  Cal- 
vin. In  1571  they  explicitly  declared  their  dissent  from 
Luther  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  supper  and  the 
person  of  Christ;  and,  the  better  to  accomplish  their 
wishes,  they  introduced  into  the  schools  a  catechism 
drawn  up  by  Pezel,  and  favorable  to  the  doctrine  of 
Calvin.  Accordingly  the  elector  Augustus  summoned 
a  convention  of  theologians  at  Torgau  in  1574.  Hav- 
ing clearly  learned  the  views  of  the  Crypto-Calvinists, 
as  they  were  generally  called,  he  treated  them  with  se- 
verity, imprisoning  some  and  banishing  others.  After 
various  consultations,  James  Andreii  especially,  in  a 
convention  of  many  divines  assembled  at  Torgau,  by 
order  of  Augustus,  drew  up  the  treatise  designed  to  bring 
peace  to  the  Reformed  Church,  and  which  received  the 
name  of  the  Book  of  Torgau.     This  book,  after  being 
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examined  and  amended  by  many  theologians,  was  again 
suliinitlod  to  certain  select  divines  assembled  at  (ier- 
niaiiy,  and  resulted  in  the  famous  Formula  of  Concoi-d 
(q.  v.).  See  Moslieim,  Ecclesiastical  IJistory,  V,  iii,  151  sq. 

Toribio,  Alfonso  Mon-grovejo,  St.,  a  Spanish  prel- 
ate, was  born  at  Mayorga  in  1538,  and  studied  at  Valla- 
dolid, giving  himself"  meanwhile  to  the  most  austere  form 
of  religious  life.  From  this  he  was  called,  in  1575,  to 
the  College  of  San  Salvador.  In  1580  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Lima;  he  was  consecrated  at  Seville,  and 
immediately  departed  for  Peru.  He  entered  Lima  ;May 
24,  1581.  i'lie  diocese  covered  a  large  extent  of  terri- 
tory, and  the  means  of  communication  were  very  poor; 
but  Toribio  determined  to  make  a  tour  of  it  in  person. 
He  sent  evangelists  into  the  remote  districts,  and  did 
all  in  his  power  to  elevate  the  Indians,  who  became 
much  attached  to  him.  His  liberality  was  great,  and 
crowds  (d'  poor  peo]ile  woulil  wait  at  his  door  for  alms. 
His  knowledge  of  tlie  language  rendered  access  to  the 
people  easy,  and  his  labors  were  incessant.  But  the 
fatigue  of  his  long  journeys  and  the  warm  climate 
proved  fatal,  and  Toribio  died  during  his  third  episco- 
pal tour.  ;\Iarcb  23. 1G06.  He  was  beatified  by  Clement 
XI  in  1(;79,  and  canonized  in  172G.  See  Prescott,  Co«- 
qiu'st  of  Peru,  iv,  3;  Pinelo,  FiVa  de  Bon  Toi-ibio,  Arzo- 
bispo  de  Lima  (Madrid,  1653).— Hoefer,  Nouv.Biog,  Ge- 
nerate, s.  V. 

Tor'mah  (Ileb.  Tormah',  iT2"]Pl,  deceit;  Sept.  iv 
Kpvipr)  V.  I.  ftiTa  dwpwi' ;  Yulg.  clam)  occurs  only  in 
the  margin  of  Judg.  ix,  31,  as  the  alternative  render- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  word  which  in  the  text  is  given  as 
"  privilv."'  By  a  few  commentators  it  has  been  conject- 
ured that  the  word  was  originally  the  same  with  Aru- 
raah  (q.  v.)  in  ver.  41,  one  or  the  other  having  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  copyists.  This  appears  to  have  been  first 
started  by  Kimchi.  It  is  adopted  by  Junius  and  Tre- 
mellius;  but  there  is  little  to  be  said  either  for  or  against 
it,  and  it  will  probably  always  remain  a  mere  conject- 
ure.— Smith. 

Tormentor  QiaaaviaTiig,  Matt,  xviii,  34)  signifies 
one  who  examines  by  torture,  and  is  derived  from  /3a- 
(Tavi'Cio,  which  in  its  passive  form  means  to  be  tossed 
as  by  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Torture,  judicially  applied, 
must  be  distinguished  from  punishment,  however  cruel 
and  barbarous  it  maj'  be ;  whether  it  be  capital,  as  im- 
palement or  crucifixion ;  or  secondary,  as  the  putting- 
out  of  the  eyes,  or  any  other  kind  of  mutilation.  For 
torture  was  not  intended  to  act  fatally,  nor  was  it,  when 
so  denominated,  inflicted  as  a  part  of  a  judicial  sentence. 
See  ToRTURK.  It  was  usually  employed  to  extort  con- 
fession or  evidence,  as  when  Claudius  Lysias,  the  chief 
captain,  commanded  Paul  to  be  brought  into  the  castle 
and  "  examined  by  scourging"  (Acts  xxii,  24).  In  the 
text  first  cited  it  is  used  as  the  means  of  obtaining  pay- 
ment of  a  debt.  The  "  tormentors"  there  referred  to  are 
the  jailers,  who  were  allowed  to  scourge  and  torture 
the  poor  debtors  in  their  care,  in  order  to  get  monej' 
from  them  for  the  grasping  creditors,  or  else  to  excite 
the  compassion  of  friends  and  obtain  the  amount  of 
tlie  debt  from  them.  In  early  times  of  Rome  there 
were  certain  legal  tortures,  in  the  shape,  at  least,  of  a 
chain  weighing  fifteen  pounds,  and  a  pittance  of  food 
barely  sufficient  to  sustain  life  (see  Arnold,  I/ist.  of 
Home,  i,  130),  which  the  creditor  was  allowed  to  apply 
to  the  debtor  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  to  terms ; 
and,  no  doubt,  they  often  did  not  stop  here.  The  inci- 
dent was  one  with  which  the  lioarcrs  of  our  Lord's  par- 
ables were,  no  doubt,  familiar,  and  its  introduction  here 
shows  how  savage  and  tyrannical  was  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  It'  is  no  small  mark  of  the  mild  and  equitable 
spirit  of  the  legislation  of  Moses  that  it  did  not  recog- 
nise the  use  of  torture  in  judicial  trials.  —  Fairbairn. 
See  Corporal  Inflictions.  For  the  "  torment"  or 
ti/mpamsm  of  2  Mace,  vi,  19,28,  see  Execution;  Pun- 

ISUMEXT. 


Torquemada  (Lat.  Turrecremata'),  Juan  de,  a, 
celebrated  Spanish  Dominican,  was  born  at  Valladolid 
in  1388.  He  became  a  friar  in  1403  ;  accompanied  his 
superior  to  the  Council  of  Constance  in  1417;  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Paris  in  1424;  taught  theology 
there;  was  admitted  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1429; 
and  was  successively  chosen  prior  of  the  Dominican  con- 
vents of  Valladolid  and  Toledo.  In  1131  he  was  sent 
by  pope  Eugenius  IV  to  the  Council  of  Basle,  where  he 
strenuously  supported  the  court  of  IJome,  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  condemnation  of  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe 
and  Huss.  He  attended,  in  1439,  the  Council  of  Florence 
as  papal  commissary,  and  was  foremost  in  drawing  up 
the  "'articles  of  reunion"  between  the  (ireek  and  Latin 
churches,  and  received  from  the  pope  the  title  of  "de- 
fender of  the  faith."  He  was  created  cardinal  Dec.  18, 
1439;  and  in  the  year  following  attended,  in  the  pope's 
name,  the  Council  of  Bourges,  where  he  kept  the  French 
prelates  on  the  side  of  the  pope.  He  became  bishop 
of  Palestrina  in  1455,  and  of  Sabina  in  1404.  His  death 
took  place  at  Rome,  Sept.  20, 1468.  His  principal  works 
are,  Meditatioites  Joannis  de  Turrecremata,  etc.  (Rome, 
1407, fob;  Augsburg,  1472, fol.;  and  many  later  editions): 
— QucEstiones  Spiritualis  Conviuii  Dvlicias  Pra-fertntes 
super  Erangeliis  (Rome,  1477,  fol.;  Nuremburg,  1478)  : 
— Commentarii  in  Decrctum  Gratiani  (Lyons,  1519,  6 
vols.  fol. ;  Venice,  1578;  Rome,  1726).  Many  other  of 
his  writings  remain  •  unpublished.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Generale,  s.  v, 

Torquemada,  Tomas  de,  the  first  inquisitor- 
general  of  Spain, was  born  in  1420,and  was  a  monk  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Dominic  at  Torquemada,  Spain,  and  prior  of 
the  monastery  of  Santa  Cruz  at  Segovia.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  inquisitor-general  in 
1483;  and  confirmed  in  that  post  Oct.  17  of  that  year 
by  pope  Innocent  VIII,  who  gave  him  the  title  of  "con- 
fessor of  sovereigns."  In  the  course  of  sixteen  years  he 
gave  to  the  Hames  no  less  than  eight  thousand  eight 
hundred  victims,  besides  executing  nearly  as  many  in 
effigy,  condemning  ninety  thousand  to  perpetual  impris- 
onment and  other  severe  punishments,  and  expelling 
from  Spain  above  eight  hundred  thousand  Jews.  In 
his  later  years  his  authority  was  curtailed  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  four  colleagues  bj'  order  of  pope  Alexan- 
der VI.  He  died  at  Avila,  Sept.  16, 1498.  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v, 

Torre,  Lelio  della,  professor  in  the  Rabbinic  Col- 
lege at  Padua,  was  born  in  the  year  1804.  When  six- 
teen years  of  age  he  was  teacher  in  Turin,  and  in 
1826  he  was  appointed  preacher  there.  When,  in  1827, 
the  Rabbinical  school  was  opened  at  Padua,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  its  professors.  He  died  July  9,  1872. 
Torre  wrote  in  German,  Italian,  French,  and  Hebrew. 
Of  his  publications  we  mention.  Specchio,  ossia  Tavola 
Senottica  delle  Conjtigazioni  Elraiche  secondo  le  Regale- 
deW  A  nalogia,  etc.  (Padua,  1828)  ■.—Cinque  Discorsi  detti 
in  Padova,  con  Annotazioni  (ibid.  1834): — Delia  Soci- 
alita  della  Legge  Mosaica  (ibid.  1836) : — Della  Condi- 
zione  degli  Ebrei  sotto  V  Imperio  Germanico  nel  Medio 
Evo  (ibid.  1842) :— C-'bnr  'o,  /  Salmi  Volgarizzaii  svl 
Testo  Massoretico,  ed  Illustrati  con  .4  rgomenti  e  Note  (Vi- 
enna, 1845): — ni3X  "^pIS,  Sentenze  dei  Padre.  Nuovo 
Traduzione,  etc.  (2d  ed.  Padua,  1862).  See  Flirst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  iii,  435  sq. ;  Kayserling,  Bibliothek  fiidischer  Kan- 
zelredner,  in  Uomiletisches  u.  Iitera7'isches  Beiblatt  to 
the  second  vol.  (Berlin,  1872),  p.  58;  Servi,  in  Educa- 
tore  IsracUlico,  Jidy  15, 1872.     (B.  P.) 

Torrentitis  {Van  der  Bekcii),  L.evinus,  a  Flemish 
Roman  Catholic  divine,  was  born  at  Ghent  in  1525. 
Kducated  first  at  Louvain,  he  went  thence  to  Bologna, 
in  order  to  study  civil  law  and  antiquities.  There  he 
so  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in  polite  literature, 
especially  poetry,  that  he  became  known  to  the  literati 
of  Europe.  He  took  holy  orders,  and  was  at  length 
raised  to   the  bishopric  of  Antwerp.     Hence  he  was 
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translated  to  the  metropolitan  church  of  ^Mechlin,  where 
he  died,  in  loS'S.  Torreiitius  I'oiiiided  a  college  of  .Jes- 
uits at  LoLivaiii,  to  which  he  left  his  library,  coins, 
■oce.  Besides  Ia^iHii  Poems  ( Antwerp,  1594 ;  printed 
bv  Planlin ),  he  wrote  Commentaries  upon  Suetonius 
(1592)  and  Horace  (1608,  4to).  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Diet.  s.  V. 

Torrey,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  divine, 
Was  born  at  IJowlev,  ^lass.,  Feb.  2,  1797:  and  gradnate<l 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1816.  After  studying  theol- 
ogy at  Andover,  he  became  in  1819  pastor  of  a  Congre- 
gational Church  at  Koyalton,  Yt.  In  1827  he  accepted 
the  professorship  of  (Ireek  and  Latin  in  the  University 
of  Vermont,  which  position  he  retained  until  1842,  when 
he  was  chosen  professor  of  intellectual  and  moral  phi- 
losophy. This  ciiair  he  occupied  until  his  death,  at 
Burlington,  Vt.,  Nov.  26,  1867.  He  was  president  of  the 
university  from  1863  to  1865.  Jlr.  Torrey  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  postliimious  volume  of  Lectures : — A  Theory  of 
A  rt  (1875") : — editor  of  the  Remains  of  President  James 
Marsh  (l.S4o): — Helect  Sermons  of' President  Worthinr/- 
ton  Smith  (1861);  to  both  of  which  he  prefixed  care- 
fully pre|iared  Memoirs: — and  translator  of  Ncander's 
(I'enei-al  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church 
(Boston.  1854,  5  vols.).  See  Allibone,  Z)2cf.  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Torrey,  Reubeu,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Weymouth,  Mass.,  April  3,  1789,  and 
was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of 
1816.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1817  by  the 
Khode  Island  Congregational  (Consociation,  and, 
while  pursuing  his  theological  studies,  preached 
more  or  less  in  different  places.  He  was  ordained 
in  ]May,  1820,  and  became  jiastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Eastford,  Coim.,  where  he  remain- 
ed for  twenty  years  (1820-40).  On  resigning,  he 
acteil  as  a  supply  of  the  pulpit  of  the  Church  in 
North  Mansfield,  Conn.,  for  two  years  (1841-43), 
and  for  the  next  five  years  (1843-48)  was  pastor 
of  the  Church  in  Trospect,  Coim.  Subsequently  lie 
was  pastor  for  seven  or  eiglit  years  of  the  Chureh 
in  North  jMadison,  Conn.,  and  in  1852  removed  to 
Elm  wood,  a  part  of  Providence,  IJ.  I.,  to  take  charge 
of  a  Church  newly  formed  in  that  section  of  the  city. 
His  pastorate  with  this  Church  continued  for  eight 
years  (1852-60).  Tiie  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  Providence,  where  he  died,  Sept.  22,  1870. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Torrigiano,  Pietro,  a  celebrated  Italian  sculptor, 
was  born  at  Florence  about  1472.  He  studied  the  an- 
tiquities in  the  gardens  of  Lorenzo  the  IVIagnificent  in 
company  with  jMichael  Angelo;  but,  becoming  jealous 
-of  the  growing  distinction  of  the  latter,  he  assaulted 
him  so  violently  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Florence. 
He  went  to  Home,  where  he  was  employed  by  pope 
Alexander  VI ;  but  he  afterwards  gave  up  his  profes- 
sion, and  became  a  soldier  under  the  didie  of  Valentino, 
and  also  under  Vitelli  and  Piero  de'  JMedici.  He  again 
returned  to  his  profession,  and,  executing  several  bronze 
figures  for  some  Florentine  merchants,  accompanied 
them  to  England.  He  was  employed  by  Henry  VIII  in 
erecting  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII  in  A\'estminster  Abbey, 
which  was  completed  in  1519,  and,  it  is  supposed,  the 
tomb  of  jMari^aret,  countess  of  IJichmond,  in  Henry  VII's 
Chapel.  He  left  England  finally  in  1519,  and  visited 
S|)ain,  where  he  executed  several  pieces  of  sculpture  for 
convents,  etc.,  and,  among  others,  a  group  of  the  I'ir'/in 
and  Infant.  This  was  so  beautiful  tliat  the  duke  de  Ar- 
cos  commissioned  him  to  make  a  copy  of  it,  promising 
liberal  payment.  Disappointed  in  receiving  a  large 
(piantify  of  copper  coin,  amounting  to  only  thirty  duc- 
ats, he  seized  a  mallet  and  shivered  the  work  into  a 
thousand  pieces.  The  duke  accused  him  to  the  Inipiisi- 
tion  as  a  sacrilegious  heretic  for  destroying  a  figure 
of  the  Holy  Virgin.  Torrigiano  was  condemned,  but 
avoided  the  ignominious  end  which  awaited  him  bv 
X.-I  I 


starving  himself.     He  died  in  15-22.    See  Spooner,  Biog. 
Diet,  of  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Tortoise  (3il,  tsub,  so  called,  according  to  Gese- 
nius,  from  morin//  slotrly ;  Sept.  o  KpoKoCtikoQ  i>  \tfi- 
(Talot;  ;  Vulg.  crocudilus)  occurs  oidy  in  Lev.  xi,  29  as 
the  name  of  some  unclean  animal.  Bochart  (Hieroz.u, 
463)  witli  mucli  reason  refers  the  llel).  term  to  the  kin- 
dred Araljic  dhcd),^'  a.  large  kin<i  <if  lizard,"  which,  from 
the  description  of  it  as  given  by  Damir,  appears  to  be 
the  Psaiinnosaurus  scincns.  or  Monitor  terjestris  of 
Cuvier  (Ri?f/ne  Anim.  ii,  26).  This  lizard  is  the  waran 
el-hard  of  the  Arabs,  i.e.  the  land- waran  {Varanus 
arena ritis),  in  contradistinction  from  the  waran  el-bahr, 
i.  e.  the  water-lizard  {Monitor  Niloticns).  It  is  common 
enough  in  the  deserts  of  Palestine  and  North  Africa. 
It  is  probably  tlie  Kf)OKoCu\oQ  ;^£pfrnt()(;  of  Herodotus 
(iv,  192)  and  Dioscorides  (ii,  71),  or  perhaps  their 
(TK(yKOf,  the  Scincus  ojjicinalis. — Smith.  See  Snaii,. 
The  land-monitor  (Psammosaurus  scincus)  is  a  lizard 
three  or  four  feet  in  length,  which,  living  in  the  sandy 
and  rocky  wastes,  subsists  on  the  beetles  aiid  other  small 
animals  that  are  found  in  such  arid  situations.  It  is  of 
a  yellowish  or  dusky  tint,  with  darker  green  spots  and 
bands,  and  with  yellow  ,  claws.  Tristram,  however, 
thinks  the  animal  in  question  is  the  "  Cromastix  spi- 
nipis,  d  large  spttits  of  It/ard  \tr\  comm(  n  in  tiit  des- 


Cromastix  spiHT/vcs. 

ert  and  sands  of  North  Africa  and  Arabia.  It  is  also 
well  known  in  the  .TudaBan  wilderness,  living  in  holes 
of  the  rocks  and  burrowing  in  the  sand.  It  sometimes 
attains  the  length  of  two  feet.  Its  most  peculiar  char- 
acteristic is  its  powerful  spiny  tail,  broad  and  massive, 
and  incrusted  with  close  rows  of  stout  prickly  scale.e. 
This  is  its  weapon  of  defence,  which  it  uses  with  effect 
against  its  assailant.  Its  color  is  grass  green,  spotted 
with  brown,  but  darker  when  irritated.  It  has  a  slow 
and  awkward  gait,  turning  its  head  from  side  to  side 
with  great  caution  as  it  walks.  It  rarely  bites,  but 
when  it  does  so  nothing  will  induce  it  to  relinquish  its 
grasp.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  beetles,  but  will  attack  larger 
animals,  even  chickens,  when  in  confinement.  It  is 
eaten  by  the  Arabs"'  [Xut.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  255). 
See  Ltzari>. 

The  same  Hebrew  word  S3,  Isab,  is  translated  "cov- 
ered [wagons]"  in  Numb,  vii,  3,  and  the  same  idea 
seems  to  be  prominent  in  Isa.  Ixvi,  20,  where  our  trans- 
lators have  rendered  it  "litters."  According  to  Gese- 
nius,  it  means  in  both  these  passages  a  sedan  or  palan- 
quin (so  called  from  beinc;  gently  borne).     See  Littkr. 

Several  kinds  of  tortoise  inhabit  Palestine  and  the 
surrounding  regions.  Among  the  land- tortoises  the 
bordered  tortoise  (Testvdo  mart/inata),  prohahly  the 
XeXw^l  xifjrrala  of  Aristotle — a  little  species  closely  re- 
sembling the  common  T.  Grcecu — replaces  this  latter  in 
Egypt  and  the  coast  of  Barbary ;  and  a  near  ally,  T. 
Mauritanica,  extends  throughout  North  Africa  and 
Western  Asia,  from  Algiers  to  the  Caspian.     Besides 
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Water-tortoise  of  Palestine  {hmys  Cwpica). 

these,  several  marsh-tortoises  {Emys,  etc.)  are  common 
in  tlic  lr<v;h  waters  of  tliose  regions,  and  are  particular- 
ly iniiil)lesomo  to  iiorses  wadingc  or  drinking  (see  Wood, 
hibk  A  iiiinals,  p.  507  sq.).     See  Zoology. 

Tortosa,  Council  of  {Concilium  Derfusense).  This 
comicil  was  licl<I  in  Tortosa,  a  cathedral  city  of  Catalo- 
nia, Spain,  in  14l".I.  by  I'eter,  cardinal  de  Foix.  All  the 
prelates  and  many  ecclesiastics  of  tiie  kingdoms  of  Ar- 
agon  and  Valencia,  and  of  the  principality  of  Catalo- 
nia, attended.  The  king's  letters-patent  confirming  the 
liberties  and  immnnities  of  the  Church  were  read,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  session  twenty  canons  were  ap- 
proved and  i)ublislied. 

4.  Orders  tliMt  ;UI  beneficed  clerks  and  ecclesiastics  in 
holy  orders  shall  keep  breviaries,  in  order  that  they  may 

•  f^ay  the  office  privately  when  hindered  from  attending  iu 
the  choir. 

5.  Forbids  the  elevation  of  unworthy  persons  to  holy 
orders. 

'  6.  Orders  curates  every  Sunday  to  teach  by  catechising 
pome  part  of  the  thin<rs  necessary  to  be  known  by  Chri;^- 
tians  in  order  to  salvation,  which  it  declares  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: (1.)  What  they  <ui'_'ht  to  believe,  contained  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  faith.  (•-'.)  What  they  ought  to  prai/for,  cuu- 
tained  iu  the  Lord's  Prayer.  (;-i.)  What  they  ou^-^ht  to  keep, 
contained  in  the  ten  comuiaudnients.  (4.)  What  they 
ought  to  avoid,  viz.  the  seven  mortal  sins.  (.5  )  What  they 
ought  to  (tesjcf,  viz.  the  joys  of  Paradise.  (6.)  What  they 
ought  to/ear,  viz.  the  pains  of  hell. 

!t.  Orders  neophytes  to  bring  their  children  to  church 
within  eiuht  days  after  their  birth,  iu  order  that  they  may 
receive  ba|)tism". 

15.  Forbids  the  delegates  of  the  holy  see  to  go  heyond 
their  commission. 

See  Maiisi,  Condi,  xii,  406. — Landon,  Manual  of  Coun- 
cils, s.  V. 

Torture  (Lat.  torquere,  to  twist)  is  pain  inflicted  as 
a  judicial  instrument  for  extracting  evidence  from  un- 
willing witnesses  or  confessions  from  accused  persons. 
The  practice  is  an  ancient  one.  In  ancient  Athens 
slaves  were  always  examined  by  torture,  and  their  evi- 
dence seems  on  this  accoimt  to  have  been  deemed  inore 
valuable  than  that  of  freemen.  Any  one  might  give 
up  his  slave  to  torture,  or  demand  that  of  his  opponent, 
and  a  refusal  to  do  so  was  considered  as  a  strong  pre- 
sumption against  a  person.  No  free  Athenian  could  be 
examined  by  torture,  and  it  was  not  inflicted  upon  Ro- 
man freemen  or  citizens  until  the  time  of  the  emperors. 
Then  it  was  sometimes  inflicted  upon  even  freemen  to 
extract  evidence  of  the  crime  of /rr.svf  inajestas,  and  thus 
it  became  a  part  of  the  Code  of  .lustinian.  Hence  it  was 
adopted  during  the  ^liddle  Ages  by  all  European  states 
in  which  the  Roman  law  was  made  the  basis  of  legis- 
lation. It  was  adopted  early  and  extensivelv  by  the 
Italian  municipalities.  In  (iermany  elaborate  appara- 
tus for  its  infliction  existed,  not  merely  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  feudal  castles,  but  in  the  vaults  beneath  the  town- 
halls  of  Nuremberg  and  Katisbon,  where  the  various 
implements  used  are  yet  to  be  seen.  It  continued  to 
be  practiced  in  the  prisons  of  (iermany  until  they  were 
visited  by  Howard,  in  1770.  It  ceased  to  be  a  part  of 
the  judicial  system  in  France  in  1789;  and  in  Scotland 
it  was  still  in  freiiuent  use  after  the  Restoration,  and 
was  only  abolished  by  7  Anne,  c.  21,  sec.  5.  In  Russia 
it  was  done  away  with  in  1801.  In  the  United  States 
it  has  never  been  reckoned  an  adjunct  of  judicial  ex- 
amination. 

The  first  instance  we  have  of  its  use  in  England  is  in 
1310,  in  aitt  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  during  the  strug- 
gle between  pope  Clement  V  and  the  Templars.     Ed- 


ward II,  when  requested  to  sanction  the  infliction  of 
torture  by  the  inipiisitors  in  the  case  of  certain  Tem- 
plars accused  of  lieresy  and  apostasy,  at  first  refused, 
Imt,  on  a  remonstrance  by  Clement,  be  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  the  council,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
council  the  inquisitors  were  authorized  to  put  the  ac- 
cused to  torture,  but  without  mutilation  or  serious  in- 
jury to  the  person  or  effusion  of  blood.  During  the 
Tudor  period,  the  council  assumed  the  power  of  direct- 
ing torture-warrants  to  the  lieutenants  of  the  Tower 
and  other  officers  against  state-prisoners,  and  occasion- 
ally also  against  jjersons  accused  of  other  .serious  crimes. 
Under  James  I  and  Charles  I  torture  was  less  resorted 
to,  and  only  in  state-trials.  It  was  inflicted  for  the  last 
time  in  May,  1(340.  The  worst  application  of  torture 
was  found  in  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition.  In  1282 
pope  Innocent  IV  called  on  the  secidar  powers  to  put  to 
the  torture  persons  accused  of  lieresy  in  order  to  extract 
confessions  against  themselves  aiut  others.  The  neces- 
sit}'  of  secrecy  in  the  proceedings  led  to  its  e.xtensive 
adoption,  and  to  refinements  of  cruelty  in  its  use  before 
unknown.     See  Inquisition. 

The  instruments  of  torture  have  been  many  and  va- 
rious. The  scourge  was  the  usual  instrument  of  torture 
among  the  Romans,  who  also  made  use  of  the  equulevn, 
a  sort  of  upright  rack,  with  pincers  added  to  tear  the 
flesh,  etc.  The  most  celebrated  instrument  was  the 
"rack,"  known  in  the  south  of  Europe  as  early  as  the 
2d  centurj-,  but  introduced  into  the  Tower  by  the  duke 
of  Exeter,  constable  of  the  Tower.  The  "boot"  was 
the  favorite  French  instrument  of  torture.  In  this 
rings  of  iron  were  passed  around  the  legs,  ai_id  wooden 
wedges  driven  between  them  and  the  flesh  until  the 
muscles  were  reduced  to  jelly.  Among  other  means 
of  torture  were  the  "thumb-screw;"'  "iron  gauntlets;" 
the  "little  ease," a  narrow  cell  in  which  the  prisoner 
was  conflned  for  several  days,  and  in  which  the  only 
position  possible  was  one  which  cramped  every  muscle; 
the  "scavenger's  (properly  Skevington's)  daughter," 
the  invention  of  Sir  William  Skevington.an  instrument 
which  compressed  the  body  so  as  to  start  the  blood  from 
the  nostrils  and  often  from  the  hands.  The  torture  by 
water,  cruciflxion,  the  fastening  of  limbs  to  trees  which 
were  forced  into  proximity  to  each  other  and  then  suf- 
fered to  fly  apart,  and  pouring  melted  leail  into  the  ears, 
are  a  few  of  the  means  by  which  punishment  has  been 
inflicted. 

See  U.irnum,  Romanism  as  If  Is  (index);  Jardine, 
On  the  Use  of  Torture  in  the  Criminal  Laiu  of  Krie/land 
(Lond.  1839,  8vo);  Maclanrin,  Introduction  to  Criminal 
Trials ;  Nicolas,  Si  la  Torture  est  vn  Moi/en  Sir  a 
verifier  les  Crimes  Secrets  (1681,  r2mo)  ;  Reitemaier, 
Sur  la  Question  chez  les  Gives  et  les  Eomains;  Mitter- 
maier.  Das  deutsche  Strafrerfahren,  vol.  i.     See  Tou- 

.MENTOH. 

Tor-wood  Excommunication,  .\fter  the  skir- 
mish at  .\irsmoss  and  the  exerution  of  Cameron,  Cargill, 
during  a  fleld-preaching  at  Torwood,  near  .Stirling,  pub- 
licly excommunicated  the  king,  the  did<e  of  York,  the 
duke  of  Jlonmouth,  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  the  duke 
of  Rothes,  General  Dalziel,  and  Sir  (ieorge  jMackenzie. 
According  to  tradition,  Rothes,  during  a  dangerous  sick- 
ness the  following  year,  sent  for  some  of  the  Presbyterian 
ministers,  and  in  a  fit  of  remorse  confessed  the  justice 
of  the  sentence.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  added,  "We 
banish  these  men.  and  yet  when  dying  we  send  for 
them."- — Eadie,  Eccles.  Ci/clop.  s.  v. 

Tosaphoth  (nsOin)  denotes  those  additions  or 
supplementary  r/losses  to  Rashi's  (q.  v.)  commentary  on 
the  Talmud  which  are  found  along  with  the  latter  in 
every  edition  of  the  Talmud.  The  disciples  of  Rashi, 
when  they  found  that  their  master's  ex]iositioiis  could 
be  extended  and  improved,  set  about  this  work  of  ex- 
position immediately  after  his  death,  filling  up  every 
gap,  and  using  up  every  scrap  which  their  searcher 
had  left.      Out  of  reverence  for  him,  they  would  not 
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put  down  their  opinions  in  an  independent  manner,  but 
(Iciiomiiiated  them  riEDir.,  addiliuns,  and  hence  they 
\vere  called  Tasuphi-'ts.  The  first  Tosaphists  \vere  Ids 
two  soiis-iu-law,  il.  Meier  ben-Samuel  and  .Jflmdah  ben- 
Xathan.  the  latter  called  by  way  of  abbreviation  Ribun, 
-"--n=:-|ri3  "2  miiT'  ■^-■'•;  his  three  [;Tandsons,  I!. 
Isaac,  1>.  Samuel,  and  E.  Jacob  Tain,  sons  of  K.  Meier,  who 
are  respectively  called  from  their  initials  Ribam,  D  ^"i"!  = 
n-S"2  "p  ~n:j^  '"i,  Rashbam  (q.v.),  and  R.  Turn  (q.v.); 
and,  lastly,  K.  Isaac  ben-Asher  of  Spires,  called  Riba, 
j<"3i-i  =  -ii:;X  "i-  pn:i"'  ^::i,  also  a  relative  of  Rashi. 
The  latter  is  called  T'EDirn  ?r3,  or  the  Tosaphist 
KUT  t^oxip:  Besides  these,  we  mention  Joseph  Porat, 
son  of  Sanniel  ben-Meier;  Isaac  ben-Samuel  of  Dom- 
paire.  also  called  Isaac  the  Elder,  a  nephew  of  II.  Tarn  ; 
Samuel  ben-Natronai,  called  Rxtshbal,  13  2w~i  ;  Isaac 
ben-]\Iordecai,  of  Augsburg;  Isaac  Halabau  ben-Jacob,of 
I'ragiie,  etc.  They  are  enumerated  by  Zunz  in  bis  Zur 
Gfschir/ite  und  Literatur  (Berlin,  1845,  p.  29  sq.),  where 
the  student  will  find  all  necessary  information.     (B.  P.) 

Tosi,  Joseph,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  was 
born  in  the  year  1824  at  Witschein,  in  Styria.  In  1846 
he  received  holy  orders,  and  in  1853  he  was  promoted 
at  Vienna  as  doctor  of  theology.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  called  as  [irofessor  of  dogmatics  to  Griitz,  where  he 
remained  until  the  year  1868.  He  then  went  to  Vienna 
and  lectured  until  the  year  1871,  when  he  was  appointed 
canon  of  St.  Stephen's,  and  died  May  14, 1875.  He  pub- 
lished. Lectures  on  the  SyUahus  Errnrum  of  the  Papal 
Kncyvl.  dated  Dec.  8,  1864  (Vienna.  \Hi\h):—Ueber  Re- 
liciionslosiijhiit  nnd  Wissenscha/t,  Daru-iuismns  iind  den 
I'rspriaitf  des  Menschen  (Griitz,  1865).  Comp.  lAtera- 
rischer  //andweiser  fiir  das  kathol.  Deutscldund,  1866,  p. 
59,  163;  1875,*  p.  252.     (B.  P.) 

Tostado,  Ai.ONSO,  a  Spanish  prelate,  was  born  at 
Madrigal  in  1400.  He  studied  at  Salamanca,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  received  his  degree.  He  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  theology,  and  soon  gained  a  wide 
rejuitation.  In  1431  he  was  sent  to  the  Coimcil  of  Basle, 
and  liv  some  of  bis  utterances  attracted  the  attention 
and  condemnation  of  the  holy  sep.  In  1443  he  was 
ordered  to  ap]iear  before  an  assembly  of  theologians  at 
Sienna,  and  was  convicted  of  unsound  doctrine.  On  his 
return  to  Spain,  through  the  intercession  of  the  king,  he 
received  the  bishopric  of  Avila,  and  was  also  member 
of  the  Council  of  Castile.  He  died  near  Avila  Sept.  3, 
1455.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  a  large  number 
were  published  at  Venice  in  1547,  24  vols.  fol. ;  they 
consist  of  mystical  commentaries  on  the  lives  of  the 
Bible  and  on  Matthew.  Besides  these  are  Cumentario 
sobre  Eiisebio  (Salamanca,  1506)  : — Confesionario  (Lo- 
grofio,  1520).  See  Viera  y  Clavijo,  Eloc/io  de  Alonso 
Tostado ;  Antonio,  Bibl.  Hisp.  Vetus.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Bioff.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Total  Abstinence.     See  Temperance. 

Toil  (1  Cliron.  xviii,  9,  10).     See  Toi. 

Toule,  Council  of.     See  Tousi,  Coincii-  of. 

Toulmin,  Joshua,  D.D.,  an  English  Unitarian  min- 
ister, was  born  in  London  May  11,  1740.  Educated  at  a 
Dissenting  academy,  he  became  minister  of  a  Dissenting 
congregation  in  Colyton,  Devonshire,  and  in  1765  of  a 
Baptist  congregation  in  Taimton.  Afterwards  he  adopt- 
ed Unitarian  views  from  Harvard  College  in  1794,  and 
in  1804  was  chosen  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Unitarian 
congregation  at  Birmingham,  formerly  presided  over  by 
Dr.  Priestley.  Here  Dr.  Toulmin  contimied  to  labor  un- 
til his  death,  July  23,  1815.  He  was  an  able  preacher 
and  an  industrious  writer.  He  wrote.  Sermons  to  Youth, 
etc.  (Honiton,  1770,  12mo;  2d  ed.  Taimton,  1789,  8vo) : 
— Memoirs  of' F.  Socinus  (Lond.  1777,  8vo^: — Disserta- 
tinis  on  the  Eridences  of  Christ ianiti/  (1785,  8voV. — Re- 
view of  the  Life  of  John  Biddle  (1789,  8vo  ;  179i,  8vo)  : 
— History  of  the  Totcn  of  Taunton  (1791, 4to)  : — Sermons 


(1810, 8v()) : — Tlistorical  View  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
in  Enyland  under  Kiii'i  William  (1814,  8vo) : — besides 
single  sermons,  works  on  baptism,  etc.  See  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  und  A  vier.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Ci/cloj). 
Biblioi/.  s.  v. 

Toulouse,  Councils  of  (Concilium  Tolosanuni). 
These  councils  were  held  in  Toidouse,  a  city  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Hantc-(iaroiine,  and  situ- 
ated on  the  (iaronne.  It  has  in  it  the  very  remarkable 
Church  of  St.  Sernin,  a  masterpiece  of  Romanesque  ar- 
chitecture, recently  restored  by  Viollet-Leduc.  The 
Church  of  the  Cordeliers  was  erected  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, and  destroyed  by  fire  in  1871. 

I.  The  first  Council  of  Toulouse  was  held  Sept.  13, 
1056,  eighteen  bishops  being  present.  Rambaldus,  arch- 
bishop of  Aries,  and  Pontius,  archbishop  of  Aix,  pre- 
sided.    Thirteen  canons  were  published. 

1.  Forbids  simony. 

3.  Forbids  any  fees  for  consecrating  n  Church. 

4.  Forbids  all  biiyinjr  and  sellinir  nf  Church  piefennent. 

5.  Enacts  that,  if  a  clerk  have  entered  upon  the  niouiis- 
tic  state  in  order  to  obtain  an  abhacy,  he  shidl  he  com- 
pelled to  continue  the  religious  life,  hut  sliall  be  entirely 
excluded  from  the  honor  he  coveted. 

6.  Orders  ahbots  to  see  that  their  monks  follow  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict  in  their  miuuier  of  life,  food,  dress,  etc. 
Any  abbot  or  monk  altering  (.corn'gevtea)  these  inslitu- 
tions  to  be  corrected  by  his  own  bishop. 

7.  Enjoins  celibacy  upon  priests,  deacons,  and  other 
clerks  holding  ecclesiastical  dignities ;  offenders  to  be 
deprived. 

s.  Forbids,  nuder  pain  of  excommunication,  lay  per- 
sons to  apply  Church  projierty  to  their  own  use. 

9.  Forbids  the  laity  to  plunder  I  he  effects  of  dead  persons. 
10  and  11.  Relate  to  the  payment  of  Church  dues  and 

tithes. 

18.  Forbids,  under  pain  of  excomninidcation,  all  inter- 
course with  heretics  and  excommunicated  persons,  unless 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  them  and  bringing  them 
back  from  tiieir  evil  ways. 

In  this  council  Berenger,  viscount  of  Narbonne,  made 
complaint  of  the  conduct  of  archbishop  Guifroi,  accus- 
ing him  of  giving  away  the  lands  appertaining  to  the 
Church  of  Narbonne  to  those  who  had  borne  arms  for 
him.  The  event  of  his  complaint  is  unknown.  See 
Mansi,  Concil.  ix,  1084. 

II.  The  second  council  was  held  July  15,  1119,  pope 
Calixtus  II  presiding,  assisted  by  his  cardinals,  and  the 
bishops  and  abbots  of  Languedoc,  Gascony,  and  part  of 
Spain.     Ten  canons  were  published. 

1.  Is  directed  against  the  buying  and  selling  of  holy 
orders  or  livings. 

3.  Is  directed  against  the  followers  of  Peter  de  Brni.«, 
a  sect  of  Manichaians,  ordering  that  the  secular  authori- 
ties stinll  repress  those  who  affect  an  extreme  piety,  con- 
demn the  holy  sacrament  of  CInist's  body  and  hlood,  in- 
fant baptism,  the  jiriestliood,  and  other  ecclesiastical  or- 
ders, and  lawful  miitriinony  ;  directs  that  they  shall  be 
driven  out  of  the  Chnrch  as  heretics. 

5.  Forbids  to  make  slaves  of  free  persons. 

10.  Excommunicates  nnmks,  canons,  and  other  clerks 
who  quit  their  profession,  or  who  allow  their  beard  and 
hair  to  grow  after  the  fashion  of  the  people  of  the  world. 

See  Jlansi,  x,  856. 

III.  Held  in  1161,  convoked  by  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  who  were  present.  One  hundred  bish- 
ops and  abbots  of  the  two  kingdoms  attended,  and  sol- 
emnly recognised  Alexander  HI  as  pope,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  Victor  II.     See  INIansi.  x,  1406. 

IV.  The  Fourth  Coimcil  of  Toulouse  was  held  in  Sep- 
tember, 1229.  Tiie  archbishops  of  Narbonne,  Bordeaux, 
and  Auch  were  present,  with  many  other  bishops  and 
abbots,  Raymond,  coimt  of  Toulouse,  with  several  lords, 
attended  ;  also  the  seneschal  of  Carcassone,  and  the  two 
consuls  of  Toulouse.  I<"orty-five  canons  were  publish- 
ed for  the  extinction  of  heresy  and  the  re-establishment 
of  peace. 

The  first  five  enact  that  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
exempted  abbots  shall  appoint  in  every  parish  a  priest 
and  two  or  three  laymen  of  good  character,  who  shall 
take  an  oath  constnnlly  and  minutely  to  search  for  here- 
tics in  houses,  caves,  and  every  place  in  which  they  may 
he  hidden  ;  and,  having  taken  precautions  that  those 
whom  they  hnve  discovered  shall  not  escape,  to  report 
the  fact  to  the  bi^hop,  the  lord  of  the  place,  or  his  bailiff. 
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0.  Order?  thnt  the  hixise  in  whicL  any  heretic  shall  be 
disciivered  be  destroyed. 

S.  Forbids  to  punish  any  one  as  a  heretic  before  tlie 
bishop  has  given  his  sentence. 

10.  Orders  thai  lienuics  who  have  ofthieir  own  accord 
recanted  shall  not  be  suffered  to  remain  in  ttieir  own  vil- 
ia-^es,  l)nt  shall  be  carried  to  some  place  free  from  all  sus- 
picion of  heresy;  orders  iliein  to  wear  two  crosses  upon 
their  dress;  forbids  to  intrust  them  witli  any  public  of- 
fice, etc. 

11.  Orders  thnt  such  as  pretend  to  be  converted  throngh 
fear  of  deaih,  or  from  any  other  motive,  shall  be  shut  up, 
iu  order  that  they  may  ne^'er  again  corrupt  others. 

12.  Orders  every  man  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
everv  woman  above  twelve,  to  abjure  heresy,  to  make 
opeii  profession  of  the  Romish  faith,  and  to  swear  to 
hunt  out  the  heretics.  This  to  be  repented  every  two 
ye.irs.     Ilecivsauts  to  be  loolccnl  upon  as  heretics. 

1.3.  Requires- all  persons  arrivefl  at  years  of  discretion 
to  confess  to  tli«ir  own  priest  three  times  a  yeiir,  and  to 
receive  the  holy  comm-union  at  Christmas,  ICaster,  and 
Whitsuntide;  those  who  neglect  to  do  so  to  be  consider- 
ed as  heretics. 

14.  Forbids  the  laity  to  have  in  their  possession  any 
copy  of  the  books  of  "the  Old  and  New  Test,  except  the 
Psalter  and  such  portions  of  them  as  are  contained  in 
the  Breviary  or  the  Hours  of  the  Ble^^sed  Virgin;  most 
strictlv  forbids  these  works  in  the  vulirar  tongue. 

16.  Declares  all  wills  to  be  void  which  are  not  made  in 
the  presence  of  the  i)riest  or  bis  vicar. 

2.').  Forbids  to  absent  one's  self  from  chnrch  on  Sunday. 

'Hi.  Declares  the  following  to  be  festival  days,  viz.  all 
Sundays;  C'hriwnias-day  :  feasts  of  St.  Stephen,  St.  John 
the  Evan-Relist,  the  Holy  Innocents,  St.  Sylvester,  the  Cir- 
cumcision, the  ETi^iphany;  feasts  of  the  Purification,  the 
Annunciation,  the  Assumption,  and  the  Nativity  of  the 
Blessed  \Mrgin  Mary  ;  Easter;  the  two  days  after  Easter; 
the  three  Rogation  "davs;  Whit-Snndav;  the  two  davs  af- 
ter VVhit-Suiiday;  feasts  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  the  Iiiventi(Ui  and  Exaltation  of  the  Holy 
Cross;  the  feasts  of  the  twelve  apostles;  feasts  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene.  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Martin,  St.  Nicholas, 
and  the  Dedication  of  St,  Michael;  and  the  feasts  of  the 
dedications  of  every  church  and  of  all  saints  to  whose 
honor  churches  have  been  built. 

42.  Forbids  women  jtosscssed  of  castles  and  other  for- 
tified places  to  marry  men  who  are  enemies  to  the  faith 
ami  to  peace. 

4S.  Forliids  judges  to  receive  bribes. 

44.  Orders  tliat  counsel  be  provided  gratis  for  the  poor. 

See  ^lansi,  xi,4"2.5. 

V.  This  council  was  held  in  May,  1590,  hy  the  car- 
dinal do  Joyeuse,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  assisted  hy 
the  bishops  of  8t.  Pa|)oul,  Kieux,  and  Lavaiir,  and  the 
deputies  of  the  bishops  of  Lombez,  Pamiers,  Mirepoix, 
and  Montauban.  Various  regulations  were  made  relat- 
ing to  the  duties  of  bishops,  chapters,  beneficed  clerks, 
(iriests,  aad  others;  they  also  embrace  the  following  .sub- 
jects: the  holy  sacraments,  relics,  indulgences,  festi- 
vals, vows,  seminaries,  hospitals,  excommunications. res- 
idence, etc. — JIaiisi,  XV,  ISTH.  See  Laiidon,  M(tuti<d  of 
Ciiintrih.  s.  v.;  Hagenbach,  flist.oj'  /}oelrii/e.i,  i,  143. 

Toup,  Jonathan,  an  luiglish  clergyman  and  emi- 
ni'iit  tTitic,  was  born  at  St.  Ives  iu  December,  171.^  ;  and, 
after  a  preparatory  education  in  tliat  town  and  at  the 
school  of  Mr.  (iiirney,  of  .St.  Merrj'ii,  removed  to  Exeter 
t^oliege.  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  A.B.  His 
A.M.  was  received  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  in 
17.')(i.  In  170<)  he  was  appointed  to  the  rectory  of  St. 
^Martin's,  and  in  1774  he  was  installed  prebendary  of 
Exeter.  In  177(3  he  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of 
St.  Merryn's.  He  died  Jan.  19,  17K5.  His  classical  pub- 
lications occupy  the  first  rank  :  Kmeriddtumes  in  Siiidam, 
etc.  (Loud.  17(;6,  Svo ;  pt.  ii,  17C4, 8vo ;  pt.  iii,  1700, 8vo) : 
— /-Jpistota  Critica  ad  Celcheniminn  Viriivi  Gnlielmvm 
ICimcopum  Glocestnensem  (ibid.  1707,  8vo) : — Cnrm  Po- 
.t/crimrs.  five  Appendicula  Xotdiiim.  ii/qiie  Emcndii/ioninn 
in  Theocritum,Oxoniimip€rrimepuhlicatum  (ibid.  1772, 
4to): — /).  Lonffini  Ominci  qnw  extant  Gr.  et  Lat.  recen- 
gtiit,  etc.  (Oxon.  1778,  8vo,  with  later  editions).  See 
Allibono,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  .Xuthors.  s.  v.;  Chal- 
mers, Jiinij.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Tournely,  HonorF;,  a  French  Roman  Catholic  di- 
\  inc.  was  born  Aug.  28,  16.58,  at  Antibes.  He  received 
his  early  education  from  his  uncle,  and  when  duly  pre- 
pared he  entered  the  University  of  Paris.  In  KWO  he 
was  made  doctor  of  the  .Sotbonnc,  in  lt>88  professor  at 
Douay,  in   1G92.  professor  at  the  .Sorbonne,  but  retired 


in  1710,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  literary  pursuits, 
and  died  Dec.  20, 1729.  He  |)td)lished,  I'rtrlec/ioiies  Tlie- 
oloijica  de  Mijsterio  Trinitalis  (Paris,  1720)  : — Prcelec- 
tiones  Theol.  de  Eccles.  Ckristi  (ibid,  eod) : — Prwleclioiies 
Thcid.  de  Sdcrdinenlis  in  Gentre  (ibid,  eod.): — Privlec- 
tiones  Theol.  de  Siicrinnends  Baptisini  et  Coiijiniuitionis 
(ibid.  1727):^Pr(tleclioiie>t  Tlie(d.de  A  iiyiist,  Eucharist iic 
Sacramentis  (ibid.  1729):  —  Prwlectiones  Theol.de  Sa- 
cramentis  Pcenitentiie  et  Extremm  Unctionis  (ibid.  1728). 
See  Winer,  llamlbueh  der  theol.  Literatur,  i,  420, 449,  450, 
453,  457,  4G0,  401;  Theologisches  Universal-Lex.  s.  v.; 
Zedler,  Uninrs(d-Lex,  s.  v.      (B.  P.) 

Tourneniine,  Rkni^  Joskph,  a  French  Jesuit,  was 
born  April  20,  1001,  at  Heiines,  of  a  noble  family.  In 
1080  he  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  became  a  monk 
in  1095,  and  lectured  on  philosophy  and  theology  till  he 
was  called  to  Paris,  in  1701,  to  edit  the  so-called  Me  moires 
de  Trevoux.  In  1718- he  was  appointed  librarian,  and 
died  May  16,  1739.  His  numerous  writings  are  con- 
tained, for  the  most  part,  in  the  Afemoires.  He  also 
edited  /.  »S\  Menochii  Hrevis  Expositio  Sensus  Literulis 
Totius  Scripturm,  ex  Optiinis  Auctorihus  per  Epitoniea 
colkcta  (Paris,  1719,  2  vols,  fol.).  See  Niceron,  Me- 
moires,  xlii ;  Chauffepie,  Diction,  s,  v. ;  Biorj.  Fiiirersid' 
Lex.s.w;  Theolo//,  Universal-Lex.  s,  v.  ^  \\'iiicr,  llandb. 
der  theol.  Literatur,  i,  188.     (B.  P.) 

Tourneux,  Nicolas  i.e,  a  French  divine,  was 
born  at  Rouen,  April  30, 1G40,  and  was  sent  to  the  Jes- 
uits' College  at  Paris.  He  completed  his  philosophical 
stiulics  at  the  College  de  (irassius,  and  was  apjiointed 
vicar  of  St.  Ltienne  des  Tormesent  at  Rouen.  In  1675 
he  gained  the  prize  given  by  the  French  Acadeiny; 
and,  reflecting  upon  the  inconsiderate  niantier  in  which 
he  had  engaged  in  all  the  duties  of  the  priesthood,  he 
renounced  it,  but  was  afterwards  persiijided  to  resume 
the  sacred  functions  by  j\I.  de  Sacy,  His  talents  pro- 
cured him  a  benetice  in  the  holy  chapel  and  the  priory 
of  Viliers,  which  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  gave  hiin. 
He  spent  his  last  years  at  his  priorj'  of  Villers-sur-Frere 
in  Tardenois,  in  the  diocese  of  Soissons.  His  death  oc- 
curred suddenly  at  Paris  Nov,  28,  1686.  The  principal 
among  his  ninnerous  works  are,  La  Vie  de  Jesus-Christ : 
— Lii  Meillenre  Mani'ere  d'entethdre  la  Messe: — L\\nnee 
Chretienne  (Paris,  1085,  13  vols.  12mo):  —  a  French 
translation  of  the  Roman  Breviary  (4  vols,  8vo),  An 
Abridgment  of  the  Princip(d  Theological  Treatises  (4to) 
is  also  ascribed  to  Tourneux.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. 
s.  V. 

Tournon,  Charles  Thomas,  Maillard  de,  an 
Italian  cardinal,  was  born  at  Turin  Dec.  21.  1008.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  Propagaixla  at  Rome,  where 
he  sidisequently  tanglit.  He  was  made  chatiiberlain  of 
honor,  and  in  1701  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch 
of  Antioch,  and  confided  with  the  difficult  mission  of 
regulating  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  China  and  the 
Indies.  In  1702  he  departed  on  his  enterprise,  touched 
at  Madagascar,  and  tlie  following  year  reached  Pondi- 
cherry.  When  he  reached  Canton,  lie  collected  the  mis- 
sionaries, told  the  object  of  his  coming,  and  ordered  that 
all  traces  of  the  heathen  worship  should  be  removed 
from  the  churches  and  iiouses  of  the  native  Christians. 
The  emperor  was  highly  incensed.  He  joined  the  mis- 
sionaries against  Tournon,  and  sent  him  to  ISIacao,  where 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Convent  of  the  Jesuits.  He 
died  June  8,  1710.  See  Passionei,  Memorie  Storiche.— 
Hoefer,  Xotir.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Tournon,  Francois  de,  cardinal  d'Ostia,  was 
born  at  Tonrn<in  in  1489.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  took 
the  habit  of  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine  at  the 
.\bbcy  of  St.  Anthony  in  Dauphiny.  Francis  I  gave 
him  the  Abbey  of  Chaise-Dieu,  and  in  1517  made  him 
archbishop  of  Embrun.  In  1525  he  became  archbishop 
of  Bourges,  and  from  that  time  his  honors  increased 
with  every  year.  Francis  I  loaded  him  Avith  benefices 
and  offices,  and  employed  him  in  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical intrigues.     In  1530  he  was  created  cardinal,  and 
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soon  after  rose  to  the  dignit\-  of  dean  of  tlie  College  of 
Cardinals.  He  was  one  of  the  princi|ial  negotiators  of 
tlie  Trcatv  of  Madrid  in  152G,  and  was  actively  engaged 
in  bringing  about  the  Peace  of  Cambrai.  During  the 
(juarrcl  between  Henry  VHI  of  Enghmd  and  the  holy 
see.  Toiiruon  proposed  concessions  to  Clement  VH, 
which,  if  they  had  been  complied  with,  woidd  have 
prevented  the  whole  Reformation  in  luigland.  When 
('harles  V  invaded  Provence,  Tournon  was  n)ade  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  French  army,  and  directed  the 
operations  of  the  war.  He  represented  France  at  the 
Conference  of  Nice,  and  in  1538  signed  the  treaty  which 
gave  France  ten  years  of  peace.  Tournon  was  a  bitter 
enemy  of  reform  in  wliatever  shape  it  might  come,  and 
stained  his  reputation  by  his  bloody  attacks  upon  heresy. 
'J'iie  terrible  persecution  of  tiie  Vaudois  was  in  great 
jiart  of  his  instigation.  At  the  death  of  Francis  I  he 
fill  out  of  favor,  and  under  Henry  II  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Home.  In  ids  new  iliocese  of  Lyons  lie  carried 
on  a  I'earful  ijersecution  against  the  Calvinists.  At  the 
ileath  of  Henry  II  he  returneii  to  France,  and  was  called 
to  the  councils  of  the  queen  mother.  His  appearance 
was  the  signal  for  new  rigors,  and  he  endeavored  to 
obtain  the  return  of  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  he  gave 
his  college  of  Tournon.  He  had  great  intinence  over 
Charles  IX,  and  what  terrors  may  not  be  due  to  this  fact'? 
Tournon  died  at  the  abbey  of  Saint-Germain-des-Pres 
April  22, 15G2.  He  liad  little  time,  among  his  political 
affairs,  to  attend  to  letters,  and  left  no  works  behind 
him.  See  Fleury-Ternal,  llist.  du  Ctxrdiiud de  Toin-non  ; 
La  Thaitmassiere,  llht.  du  Berry ;  De  Thou,  //(*■/.  siti 
Tern}}. — Hoefer,  Xouc,  Biog.  Geiierale,  s.  v. 

Tours,  Councils  of  (Concilium  Titronese).  These 
councils  were  held  in  Tours,  department  of  Indre-et- 
Liiire,  France.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  and 
the  archl)isliop  resides  here  in  a  palace  of  nnconnnon 
beauty.  It  formerly  contained  the  celebrated  cathedral 
of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  which  w-as  destroyed  in  1793,  and 
of  which  only  two  towers  remain. 

I.  The  first  council  was  held  Nov.  18, 461.  by  St.  Per- 
petuus, archbishop  of  Tours,  a.ssisted  by  nine  bish<ips. 
Thirteen  canons  were  made  for  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  discipline. 

1  and  2.  Enjoin  celibacy  upon  bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons. 

3.  Fm-bids  them  to  live,  or  be  on  terms  of  too  great  fa- 
miliarity, with  any  woman. 

4.  Forbids  a  clerk  to  marry  a  widow. 

.">.  Excommunicates  those  who  renounce  the  ecclesias- 
tical state. 

6.  Is  directed  against  those  who  marry  or  ofler  violence 
to  virgins  consecraled  to  God. 

7.  Excommunicates  homicides. 

8.  Coiidemus  those  who  fall  away  from  a  state  of  pen- 
ance after  having  entered  upon  it." 

9.  Deprives  of  conunnnion  bishops  who  get  posses'^ion 
of  the  l)isliopric  of  another,  or  who  promote  the  clerks  of 
another  bishop. 

10.  Declares  ordinations  made  contrary  to  the  canons  to 
be  null. 

11.  Condemns  ecclesiastics  who  leave  their  own  Church 
and  go  to  another  diocese  without  their  bishop's  leave. 

12.  Condemns  clerks  who  leave  their  dioceses  to  travel 
without  letters  from  their  bishop. 

13.  Coiulenms  usury  in  clerks;  allows  other  business 
and  eiiiployuients. 

Mansi  adds  to  these  thirteen  canons  si.x  others  (Con- 
cil.  iv,  KM!)). 

H.  Held  Nov.  17,  .506;  convoked  by  order  of  king 
Charibert,  and  composed  of  nine  bishops,  among  whom 
were  Cermanus  of  Paris,  Pr;ete.xtatus  of  liouen,  and 
luiphronius  of  Tours,  who  presided.  Twenty -seven 
canons  were  published. 

1.  Orders  provincial  councils  twice  a  year. 

3.  Forl)ids  to  place  the  body  nf  Jesus  (Jhrist  upon  the 
allai-  after  any  fashion,  and  orders  that  it  shall  be  placed 
under  the  cross. 

4.  Forbids  laymen  to  come  close  to  the  altar  with  the 
clerks  dining  the  office:  but  allows  them,  and  women 
alsi..  to  enter  the  sanctuary  for  private  prayer  at  other 
times,  and  also  in  oider  to  receive  the  conini'unioii. 

.5.  Orders  each  Chnnli  to  maintain  its  own  poor,  that 
they  may  not  be  obli^^ed  to  wander  uboul. 


6.  Forbids  clerks  and  lay  persons  to  give  letters  com- 
mendatory {i>p>xti)liU7)i),  iuid  allows  this  to  bishops  oidy. 

12.  Orders  married  bishops  to  live  with  their  wives  as 
with  sisters. 

1.5.  Or<lers  that  monks  who  leave  their  monastery  in  or- 
der to  marrj  shall  be  separated  from  their  wives,  and  put 
to  iienancc;  and  that  the  aid  of  the  secular  powers  shall 
l>e  entreated  in  oriler  to  effect  this. 

_  17.  Orders  lh.it  moidcs  shall  fast  dnrins;  the  three  Roga- 
tion davs  and  during  the  whole  of\\hitMni  week;  from 
that  time  to  AujiUst  1,  three. days  in  eacli  week;  during 
Septenil>er,  October,  and  November,  also  three  days  in 
each  week;  and  during  December  every  day  till  t  hrist- 
nia.''.  Again.,  on  the  first  three  days  of  January  ;  and  t'roni 
Epiphany  to  Lent,  three  days  in  each  week. 

23.  Allows  hymns  composed  liy  an  author  of  respecta- 
bility to  be  nsed  at  llie  holy  office,  besides  lht)se  of  St.  Aui- 
bro!*e. 

27.  Declares  that  bishops  taking  any  fee,  etc.,  for  ordi- 
nation are  to  be  regarded  not  merely  as  guilty  of  sacri- 
lege, but  even  as  heretics. 

See  iMaiisi,  v,  851. 

III.  Ilekl  in  SV^.  by  <^r<ler  of  Charlemagne,  for  the 
purpose  of  re-establishing  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Fil- 
ty-one  canons  were  publislieiL 

1.  Orders  the  people  to  be  faithful  to  the  emi)eror,  and 
to  piay  for  his  preservation. 

2.  Orders  bishops  to  irive  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  especially  of  the  gospels,  and  epistles  of 
St.  Paid,  and  to  try  to  learn  them  by  heart. 

3.  Orders  them  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  canons 
and  the  pastoial  of  St.  Grej^orj". 

4.  5,  and  6.  Older  that  they  siiall  preach  frequently;  that 
they  shall  be  frugal  in  their  repasts,  and  eiiieitaiu  the 
poor  and  str.iiiigers,  afl'ordiiig  them  both  bodily  and  spir- 
itual food. 

7.  Forbids  priests  to  be  present  at  plays  and  farces  and 
all  immodest  exhibitions. 

9.  Forbids  priests  to  administer  indisci'eetly  the  Lord's 
body  to  boys  and  any  chance  persims,  lest  they  be  in  sin, 
audso  receive  the  greater  damnation. 

15.  Anathematizes  those  who  give  money  in  order  to 
obtain  a  benefice- 

Ifi.  Orders  bishops  to  take  care  that  the  tithes  of  each 
church  be  divided  between  the  priests,  the  poor,  and  the 
repairs,  etc.,  of  the  churcli. 

19.  \\  arns  priests  not  to  administer  the  holy  encharist 
inconsiderately  to  children. 

21.  Forbids  priests  to  eat  and  drink  in  taverns. 

27  and  28.  Forbid  to  give  the  veil  to  young  widows, 
without  good  evidence  of  their  sincere  love  of  a  religious 
life,  and  to  virgins  under  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

37.  Orders  that  prayer  be  made  kneeling  at  all  times, 
except  oil  Sundays  and  during  Easter. 

38.  Warns  tlie  faithful  not  to  make  a  noise  when  enter- 
ing church,  not  to  talk  when  tliere,  and  to  keep  all  bad 
thoUL'hts  out  of  their  minds. 

39.  Forbids  to  hold  pleadings  in  churches  or  church- 
porches. 

40.  Forbids  to  hold  pleadin;rs  or  niai'icets  on  Sundays. 
43.  Is  directed  against  the  wicked  habit  of  swearing. 
50.  Orders  all  persoirs  to  comiiuinicale  at  least  thrice 

a  year,  unless  hindered  by  some  great  crime. 

See  Mansi,  vii,  1259, 

IV.  Held  in  1055,  liy  Hildebrand,  the  Roman  legate 
(afterwards  (iregory  YIl).  and  cardinal  Geraklus.  In 
this  council  Berenger  was  called  upon  to  defend  his  opin- 
ions ;  but,  not  being  able  to  do  so  satisfactorily,  he  re- 
tracted, and  made  a  public  confession  of  the  true  faith, 
which  he  signed  ;  whereupon  the  legates,  believing  him 
to  be  sincere,  received  him  into  communion.  See  Man- 
si, ix, 108 U 

V.  Held  in  1000,  by  cardinal  Stephen,  the  Rotnan  leg- 
ate, and  ten  hishops^  Ten  cjuions  were  made;  the  hrst 
four  condemn  simonj'. 

0.  Declaiies  that  those  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  who, 
although  aware  of  the  interdict  of  Nicholas  H,  refused  to 
abstain  from  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  beini:  at  the 
time  in  a  state  of  incoutiuence,  should  be  irrevocably  de- 
posed 

See  Mansi,  is,  1108. 

VL  Held  in  Lent,  1096,  by  pope  Urban  II,  who  pre- 
sided. The  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Clermont  were 
<?onfirmcd.  The  pope  receiveil  into  favor  king  Pliiiip 
((who  had  been  excommunicated  for  forsaking  Itertrade, 
his  lawful  wile),  upon  his  humbly  making  satisfaction. 
See  jNIansi,  x.  001. 

VH.  Held  May  19,  1  1<k5,  in  the  Church  of  St. Maurice, 
by  pope  Alexander  III,  assisted  by  seventeen  cardinals. 
There  were  also  pre.sent,  besides  Louis  VII,  king  of 
IFTance,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  bishops,  four  bun- 
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dreil  and  fourteen  abbots,  and  an  immense  multitude 
of  otliers,  both  ecclesiastics  and  laics.  These  prelates 
were  assembled  from  all  the  provinces  in  subjection  to 
tlie  kings  of  France  and  Kngland;  some  few  of  them 
also  were  Italians,  who  had  declared  for  Alexander. 
Amonj^  the  Knglish  j)relates  was  Thomas,  archbishoi) 
of  Canterbury,  who  was  received  by  the  pope  with  ex- 
traordinary honors,  all  the  cardinals  present,  except 
two  iu  immediate  attendance  upon  Alexander,  being 
sent  beyond  the  city  walls  to  meet  him.  The  arch- 
bishop ofCanterbury  sat  on  the  ri.:;lit  hand  of  the  pope, 
tiie  archbishop  of  York  on  the  left.  The  immediate 
object  of  the  council  was  the  condemnation  of  the  syn- 
ods of  I'isa  and  Lodi,  convoked  by  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick.    Ten  canons  were  published. 

2.  Condemns  usury  among  the  clergy. 

4.  Is  directed  airainsr  ilie  All)igenses,  ,ind  foibids  all  in- 
tercourse with  them  :  forbids  even  to  ^'ive  them  a  retreat 
or  protection,  or  to  buy  and  sell  with  them. 

5.  Forbids  to  let  churches  to  priests  for  an  annual  rent. 
S.  Forbids  monks  to  lenve  tlieir  cloisters  iu  order  to 

practice  medicine  or  to  learn  the  civil  law. 

9.  Declares  all  ordinations  made  i)v  Octavianus,  and  oth- 
er heretics  or  schismatics,  to  be  null  and  void. 

See  Mansi,  x,  141 1. 

Yin.  Held  June  10, 1'23();  .TuheldeJIayenne,  archbish- 
op of  Tours,  presiding.    Fourteen  canons  were  published. 

1.  Forbids  the  crusaders  or  other  Christians  to  kill  or 
injure  the  Jews,  or  to  plunder  or  ill-use  them  in  any  way  ; 
also  orders  the  secular  judges  to  give  up  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  any  crusaders  whom  they  may  have  seized 
on  account  of  any  crime. 

7.  Orders  that  "all  wills  shall  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  bishop  or  his  archdeacon  within  ten  days  after  the 
death  of  the  testator. 

8.  Deuouuees  those  who  have  two  wives  living,  declares 
tlieni  lo  be  iulamons,  and  orders  that  they  shall  be  tied 
Uj)  iu  )>ublic,  unless  they  can  pay  a  heavy  tine;  orders 
jiriests  to  publish  eveiy  Sunday  iu  church  the  sin  of  hav- 
ing two  wives  liviuiT. 

13.  Orders  the  bishops  to  instruct  and  to  provide  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  new  converts  from  Judaism  and  heresy. 

See  Mansi,  xi,  503. 

IX.  Held  in  F239,  by  Juhel  de  Mayenne,  archbishop 
of  Tours,  and  his  suffragans.  Thirteen  canons  were  pub- 
lished,'•  with  the  approbation  of  the  holj-  council;"  the 
use  of  which  expression  in  this  case  shows  that  the  ap- 
probation was  not  confined  to  the  i>ope  and  his  legates, 

1.  Orders  that  the  bishop  shall  appoint  three  clerks,  or 
three  reputal)le  laymen,  in  every  parish,  who  shall  take 
an  oaih  to  report  faithfully  concerning  nil  scandals  iu 
moraliiy,  faith,  etc.,  happening  in  the  neigliborhood. 

4.  Forbids  to  receive  anything  for  the  administration 
of  the  sacrameuis;  without  piejudice,  however,  to  pious 
customs. 

5  and  6.  Forbid  cm-ates  and  rectors  to  excommunicate 
their  parishioners  of  their  own  aulhority. 

12.  Forbids  clerks  and  monks  to  retain  any  female  ser- 
vants iu  their  houses  or  priories. 

See  Mansi,  xi,  5G.5. 

X.  Held  Aug.  1,  1"282,  by  John  de  Jlonsoreau,  arch- 
bishop of  Tours,  who  presided.  Thirteen  canons  were 
publishe^l. 

1  and  2.  Are  directed  against  needless  lawsuits. 

3.  Forbids  clerks  aiul  mnuks  to  frequent  taverns. 

4.  Excommunii;itcs  those  who  steal  or  tear  the  church- 
books  and  injure  the  furniture. 

5.  Orders  the  observance  of  customary  processions. 

C.  Orders  the  pnuislimeut  of  usurers  according  to  the 
can(ui  of  Lyons. 

12.  Is  directed  against  those  who  hinder  the  payment 
of  tithe. 

See  Mansi,  xi,  1183. 

XI.  A  general  assembly  of  the  French  clergy  was  held, 
by  order  of  Louis  XII,  in  September,  l.ilO,  on  account 
of  the  sentence  of  excommiinieatiou  passed  against  him 
by  pope  Julius  IL  The  object  of  the  comicil  was  to 
discuss  the  ((uestiun  how  far  it  was  necessary  for  Louis 
to  respect  the  spiritual  weapons  of  the  ('hurch,  Avheii 
in  tlie  hands  of  an  ailversary  who  used  them  oidy  to 
furtlier  injustice,  and  in  matters  purely  temporal.  Eight 
questions  were  discussed.  The  following  are  the  most 
important  • 

2.  Is  il  allowable  for  a  pnnce,  in  defence  of  his  person 
and  property,  not  only  to  repel  injustice  by  force  of  arms, 


but  to  seize  the  lands  of  the  Church  in  the  possession  of 
the  pope,  his  declared  enemy,  not  with  any  view  of  re- 
taining them,  but  only  in  order  to  cripjjle  the  pope's  meaus 
of  iiijiM-ing  him  y    Answer  iu  the  affirmative. 

H.  Is  il  allowable  for  a  prince,  ou  account  of  such  de- 
clared hatred  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  to  withdraw  from 
the  oi)edieuce  of  the  latter,  the  pope  having  stirred  up 
other  princes  to  make  war  upon  inni,  and  uigecl  them  lo 
seize  upon  his  territories?  Answer:  that  it  is  lawful  so 
to  withdraw  from  obedience,  not,  however,  altogether, 
but  so  far  as  the  defence  of  the  prince's  temporal  rights 
shall  lender  necessary. 

4.  This  withdrawal  frtnn  ohedience  being  supposed, 
how  is  the  prince  to  conduct  himself  with  regard  io  his 
subjects,  and  the  prelates  with  regard  to  other  ecclesias- 
tics, iu  all  those  matters  in  which  recourse  is  usually  had 
to  the  see  of  Rome?  Answer:  it  is  necessary  iu  such  a  case 
to  keep  to  the  ancient  comnuui  rights,  and  the  Prairmatic 
Sanction  taken  from  the  deciees  of  the  Council  of  Basle. 

5.  If  the  pope,  without  any  alteuiioii  to  justice,  or  even 
to  the  appearance  of  riglit,  employs  anus  and  artifices, 
and  i)nl)hshes  censures  asiaiust  the  prince,  and  against 
those  wlio  protect  and  defend  liiin,  oui:lit  the  latter  to  be 
deserted'?  Answer:  that  such  censures  are  altogether 
null,  and  not  binding  iu  law. 

See  Mansi,  xiii,  1481. 

XII.  Held  in  September,  1583,  Simon  de  ^laille,  the 
archbishop,  presiding;  the  bishops  of  Angers,  Nantes, 
Saint-Brien,  Itennes,  and  Qiiimper,  ami  the  deputies  of 
those  of  Saiiit-Malo  and  Mans,  were  present. 

A  petiti<m  was  read,  wliich  it  was  proposed  to  present  to 
the  king,  Henry  III,  requesting  him  to  order  the  publica- 
tion of  the  decrees  of  Trent  in  his  states;  also  another 
petition  to  the  pope,  to  induce  him  to  remedy  certain 
abnses  in  the  matter  of  heiiefices.  A  formulary  of  faith,, 
to  be  signed  by  all  beneficed  clerks,  was  drawn  up,  ami 
regulations  were  made  to  (nevent  simony.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  a))pearance  of  ihe  plague  iu  Tours,  the  prel- 
ates adjourued  the  council  to  Angers. 

See  Mansi,  xv,  1001. — Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  s.  v. 

Tousi,  Councils  of  {Concilium  Tulleme,  or  apud 
Saponarias),v/eTe  held  at  Tousi,  a  place  in  the  diocese 
of  Toul. 

I.  This  conncil  was  held  in  June,  859.  Charles  the 
Bald  and  the  sons  of  the  emperor  Lothaire  were  present. 
Thirteen  canons  were  iniblished,  of  which  the  first  treats 
of  the  reconciliation  of  Charles  and  his  brother  Louis. 
The  si.xth  relates  to  a  charge  of  treason  brought  by 
Charles  the  Bald  against  Venilon,  bishop  of  Sens.  Can- 
on 8  relates  to  the  case  of  the  Breton  bisho|)S  who  had 
been  guilty  of  schism  in  separating  from  their  metro- 
politan. The  tenth  contains  cerlaiu  dogmas  relating 
to  grace  (originally  |nir  forth  in  the  first  six  canons  of 
Valence,  iu  the  Synod  of  Quiercy),  concerning  which 
there  arose  a  great  contention  among  the  bishops  pres- 
ent, .Synodal  letters  were  ad<lre.ssed  to  Venilon,  the 
Breton  jirelates,  and  to  those  factions  and  seditious  per- 
sons whose  unbridled  licentiousness  bad  caused  extreme 
disorder.     See  Mansi,  ConciL  viii,974. 

II.  The  second  Council  of  Tousi  (also  called  Concili- 
um Tullense,  or  Tussiacense)  was  held  in  8(50.  Forty 
bishops  from  fourteen  provinces  attended.  Five  can- 
ons were  published,  directed  against  robbery,  perjury, 
and  other  crimes,  then  very  prevalent.  Although  only 
forty  bishops  were  present,  these  canons  are  signeil  by 
tifty-seven,  the  decrees  of  councils  being  often  sent  to 
the  bishops  who  were  absent  for  their  signature. 

1.  Is  directed  against  invaders  of  sacred  things. 

2.  Concerning  the  iucoutiiience  of  virgins  or  widows 
consecrated  to  God. 

8.  On  perjiny  and  false  witnesses. 

4.  Against  robbers  and  others  guilty  of  various  crimes. 

5.  Conceruiug  vagabond  clerks  and  monks. 

A  -synodal  letter  was  also  drawn  up,  addressed  to  the 
invaders  of  ecclesiastical  rights  and  property,  and  the 
plunderers  of  the  poor.  See  3Iansi,  viii,  702. — Landon, 
Manual  of  Councils,  s.  v. 

Toussaiii,  or  Tu.ssanu.s,  Daxiki,.  a  French  Prot- 
estant minister,  was  born  at  Montbelliard,  iu  the  de- 
partment of  Doulis,  July  15,  1541.  After  some  edu- 
cation in  his  native  place,  Toussaiii  went  to  Basle  iu 
15.5,5,  where  he  studied  two  years.  He  then  spent  two 
years  in  Ttibingen,  applying  himself  to  belles-lettres, 
philosophy,  and  divinity.      Finding  himself  indiffer-. 
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ently  acquainted  with  the  French  language,  he  went 
to  Paris  in  155i>,  and,  after  a  residence  of  a  year,  went 
to  Orleans,  where  lie  taught  Hebrew  for  some  time, 
and,  being  admitted  into  the  ministry,  officiateil  in  the 
Church  there.  While  in  Orleans  he  was  frequently  ex- 
posed to  dangers  arising  out  of  the  war  between  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  escaped  them  and  tinally 
reached  Heidelberg,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by 
Frederick  HI.  The  prince  afterwards  employed  him 
in  visiting  the  Reformed  churches  in  his  dominions. 
On  the  death  of  the  elector  in  1576,  his  son,  Casimir,  in- 
vited Toussain  to  Neustadt,  made  him  superintendent 
of  the  churches  there,  and,  on  the  death  of  Ursinus, 
professor  of  divinity.  In  1578  he  presided  at  a  synod 
assembled  by  Casimir  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
conformity  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  of  assisting 
the  exiles  of  the  palatinate.  When  the  prince  became 
regent  in  1583,  he  removeil  to  Heidelberg,  and  employ- 
ed Toussain  in  promoting  the  Keformed  religion.  In 
1586  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Grynreiis,  tirst  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Heidelberg;  and  in  1594  was  chos- 
en rector  of  the  university.  He  died  Jan.  10,  1602, 
and  was  buried  in  the  university  chapel.  His  publish- 
ed works,  in  many  volumes  4to  and  folio,  are  principal- 
ly commentaries  on  various  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  de- 
fences of  particular  doctrines  of  the  Keformed  Church. 
His  life  was  published  by  his  son  Paul  under  the  title 
Vild  el  Obitus  Danidis  Tussditi,  etc.  (Heidelberg,  1603, 
4to).     See  Clialmers,  Bioq.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Tow  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Heb.  words 
(1)  r'^"5,  nco'reih  (so  called  as  being  shaken  off  from 
flax  in  hatchelling),  refuse  (Judg.  xvi,  9);  (2)  nri'ro, 
pishteh  (Isa.  xliii,  ol'),Jiax  (as  elsewhere  rendered). 
iSee  LixEN. 

To'wel  (Xejtioi',  for  Lat.  Unlevm,  a  linen  cloth,  John 
xlii,  4,  5)  was  the  apron  worn  by  servants  and  persons 
in  waiting  (see  (ialen,  l)e  Cump,  Med,  c,  ix\  Sueton. 
Caliy.  26).     See  AriiON. 

To^wer  is  the  rendering  in 
the  A.  V.  of  the  following  Heb, 
and  (ir.  words:  1.  "|n3,  ")'n3, 
and  "ins  (Se|)t.  t'7rnX^(c),from 
"na,  to  '"search,"  "explore,"  a 
searcher  or  watcher;  and  hence 
the  notion  of  a  watch  -  tow^er. 
In  Isa.  xxxii,  14  the  tower  of 
Ophel  is  probably  meant  (Neh. 
iii,  26).  2.  b-T;-2,  and  h'r\-^-2 
or  3T15"3  ( 7ri')pyoc; ;  iurris). 
from  bn-S,  to  "become  great," 
a  lofty  tower;  used  sometimes 
as  a  proper  noun.     See  IMig- 

DOU      3.  "lilJlQ  (TTtTpa;  muiii- 

iio),  a  strong  fortification ;  only 

once  "  tower"  (Hab.  ii,  1).    See 

Egypt.     4.  bsi*  (oZkoc;  dn- 

nuis),  only  in  2  Kings  v,  24.     See  Ophel.     5.  nSQ, 

usually  " corner,"  twice  only  "tower"  (Zeph.  i,  16;'^iii, 

6;   ywvia;   avgulus).      6.  nS^J-S    ( tr/coTrta ;  specula'), 

"watch-tower."     See  Mizpah.'     7.  ^J'rTa  (o;y;t'pai/in  ; 

ro6«?-),  "  a  refuge,"  only  in  poetry.     See  Mi  so  a  b.     8. 

TlvpyoQ,  the  general  term  in  the  New  Test.     See  For- 

TIFICA-riON. 

Isolated  watch-towers  or  fortified  posts  in  frontier  or 
exposed  situations  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  the 
tower  of  Kdar.  etc.  (Gen.  xxxv,  21  ;  Mic.  iv,  8;  Isa. 
xxi,  ,5,  8,  11 ;  Hab.  ii,  1 ;  Jer.  vi,  27 ;  Cant.  vii.  4);  the 
tower  of  Lebanon,  perhaps  one  of  David's  "garrisons" 
(netsib,  2  Sam.  vii,  6;  Riiumer,  Palwst.  p.  29).  Such 
towers  or  outposts  for  the  defence  of  wells,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  flocks  and  of  commerce,  were  built  by  Uzziah 
in  the  pasture-grounds  {midbar)  [see  Dksekt].  and 


bj'  his  son  Jotham  in  the  forests 
((•ho7-eshim)  of  Judah  (2  Chron. 
xxvi,  10;  xxvii,  4).  Remains 
of  such  fori  ilicat ions  may  still  be 
seen,  wiiich,  though  not  jierhaps 
themselves  ol  remote  anticpiity, 
yet  very  probably  have  succeeded 
to  more  ancient  structures  built  in 
the  same  places  Ibr  like  purposes 
(  Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  ii,  81,  85, 180; 
i;ol)erts,  Sketches,  pi.  93).  Besides 
these  military  structures,  we  read 
Solitary  Tower  in  the  "'  Scripture  of  lowers  built  in  vine- 
East,  yards  as  an  almost  necessary  ap- 
pendage to  them  (Isa.  V,  2:  Matt, 
xxi,  33;  Mark  xii,  1).  Such  towers  are  still  in  use 
ill  Palestine  in  vineyards,  especiallj"  near  Hebron,  and 
are  usetl  as  lodges  for  the  keepers  of  the  vineyards. 
Uuring  the  vintage  they  are  filled  with  tiie  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  gathering  the  grapes  (Robinson. 
hibl.  Res.  i,  213;  ii,  81;  Martineau,  Kast.  Life,  p.  434; 
De  Saulcy,  Travels,  i,  546;  Hackett,  J/lustr.  of  Sciipt. 

p.  163,  171) Smith.     See  Lodge. 

]\Iural  towers  were  in  all  antiquity  built  as  part  of  the 
fortifications  of  towns,  especially  at  the  corners  of  the 
walls  and  the  gates  (2  Chron.  xiv,  7;  xxvi,  9,  15; 
xxxii,  6;  1  iMacc.  v,  55,  xiii,  33,  43,  etc.;  comp.  Isa. 
xxiii,  3;  xxx,  25;  Ezek.  xxvi,  4,  9;  see  Pliny,  //.  A', 
vi,  22,  1).  Also  in  the  interior  of  cities  towers  served 
as  citadels  (Judg.  ix,  46  sq.).  Jerusalem  (q.  v.)  was 
especially  provided  with  towers  of  this  description, 
many  of  which  had  special  names  (Neh.  iii,  11 ;  xii,  38; 
Jer.  xxxi,  38,  etc.).  Those  on  the  walls  and  at  the 
gates  were  used  for  sentries  (2  Kings  ix,  17;  xvii,  9; 
xviii,  8;  Ezek.  xxvii,  11).  The  Temple  (q.  v.)  was 
likewise  supplied  with  numerous  towers.  The  "  tower 
in  Siloam"  ( q.  v. )  (Luke  xiii,  4)  was  probably  some 
mural  defence  near  that  fountain. — \\'iner.  See  Gate; 
Wall. 


Ancient  Assyrians  Attacking  Mural  Towers  with  Turreted  Eii<;iiies. 

Among  many  ancient  nations,  especially  the  Babv- 
lonians,  towers  were  employed  in  the  siege  of  cities,  as 
appears  from  the  propiiet's  account  of  the  divination 
used  by  the  king  of  Babylon  to  determine  his  line  of 
march  into  the  kingdom  of  Judah:  "At  his  right  haiul 
was  the  divination  for  Jerusali'iii,  to  afipoint  captain.s. 
to  open  the  mouth  in  the  slaugliter,  to  lift  up  the  voice 
with  shouting,  to  appoint  battering-rams  against  the 
gate,  and  to  build  a  tower  (Ezek.  xxi,  22).  .See  Bat- 
TEiiiSG-HAJi.  In  the  iVIaccalja'aii  age,  towers  borne  on 
elephants  were  used  to  carry  warriors  in  ijattle  (1  Mace, 
vi,  37;  comp.  Pliny.  //.  X.  xi,  1,  "  tiirrigeri  elephaiito- 
rum  humeri").  In  Roman  sieges  the  tower  (cmw,  from 
the  vine-branches  with  wliicli  it  was  often  thatched), 
run  on  wheels  along  an  artificial  causeway  (ar/f/er),  was 
proverbial  (Luke  xix,  43).     See  iNIouxr. 

In  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture,  towers  are 
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Koniau  Military  Towers. 

used  for  defenders  and  protectors,  whether  by  counsel  or 
sireiijiLh,  in  peace  or  in  war  (Psa.  xviii,  10 ;  Ixi,  o).    See 

r(>\VlJl  TN  CmnsriAN  Auciiitkcture.  Any  at- 
tempt to  particularize  tlie  various  kinds  of  towers 
whicli  tiave  been  adopted  by  different  nations  in  for- 
mer aires  would  far  exceed  the  scope  of  this  work;  the 
followiuic  ol)servations,  therefore,  are  chiefly  confined  to 
those  which  were  in  use  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  Eng- 
land and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Europe,  and  more  es- 
l)ecially  to  the  towers  of  churches.  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  towers  were  employed  of  various  forms 
and  for  ditTfrent  purposes,  but  by  no  means  so  abun- 
dantly as  in  after-ages,  and  in  general  they  appear  not 
to  have  been  so  lofty  as  those  of  medieval  date.  The 
tower  of  Andronicus  (Jyrrhestes,  called  also  the  Temple 
of  the  Winds,  at  Athens,  is  octagonal;  at  Autun,  in 
France,  a  considerable  part  of  a  large  and  lofty  square 
tower  of  late  Roman  work  exists.  Tiie  tower  for  the 
use  of  bells  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  introduced  till 
the  5th  century,  and  hence  the  term  cuMpunile,  appVxed 
to  the  Italian  towers.     See  SritMi. 

In  the  Middle  .\ges  the  towers  of  castles  were  nu- 
merous and  of  striking  character.  During  the  preva- 
lence of  the  Norman  style  the  keep  often  consisted  of  a 
large  rectangular  tower,  with  others  of  smaller  size  at- 
tached to  tlie  angles,  and  these  last  mentioned  general- 
ly rose  higher  tlian  the  main  building,  as  at  the  White 
Tower  of  Li>ndon  anil  tlie  castles  of  Kochester  and 
<iuildford.  The  keep  tower  of  Conisburgh  Castle,  iu 
Yorkshire,  which  is  of  the  latest  Norman  work,  is  cir- 
cular, with  large  buttresses  on  the  outside;  in  other 
examples,  erspecially  in  those  of  Idler  date,  the  keep 
towers  are  of  various  forms,  often  irregular,  apparently 
so  constructed  as  being  considered  best  adapteil  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  sites,  and  the  systems  of  defence  in 
use  at  the  jxTiods  of  their  erection.  Besides  these  main 
towers,  many  others,  which,  though  of  less  magnitude 
than  the  keep,  were  often  of  very  considerable  si/.e, 
were  employed  in  diff'erent  parts  of  fortilicatious,  espe- 
cially at  the  entrances,  where  the  gateways  were  gen- 
erally Hanked  by  towers  projecting  consi<lcrably  before 


the  main  walls;  these  were  pierced  with  loop-holes  and 
oilets,  and  were  commoidy  surmounted  with  machico- 
lations.    See  Tiituiir. 

Cluirch-towers  of  all  dates  are  greatly  diversified,  not 
only  iu  their  details,  but  also  in  general  proportions  and 
form;  they  are  occasionally  detached  from  the  building 
to  which  they  belong,  but  are  usiuiUy  annexed  to  it, 
and  are  to  be  found  jilaced  in  almost  every  possible  sit- 
uation except  about  the  oast  end  of  the  chancel.  In 
all  cases  their  use  was  for  hanging  the  bells,  and  hence 
the  name  M/'n/.  Large  churches  have  often  several 
towers,  especially  when  tlu^  ])lan  is  cruciform;  and  iu 
this  case  there  are  generally  two  at  the  west  end,  and 
one,  of  larger  dimensions,  at  the  intersection  of  the  tran- 
septs, as  at  the  cathedrals  of  Canterbury,  York,  and  Lin- 
coln. Ordinary  jjarish  churches  have  usually  but  one 
tower.  In  some  examples,  where  there  is  an  entrance 
to  the  church  through  tlu^  lower  story  of  a  tower,  it  is 
made  to  form  a  porch  with  an  open  archway  on  one 
side,  as  at  Cranbrook,  and  many  other  churches  iu 
Kent;  or  on  three  sides,  as  at  Newnham,  N()rtham|)ton- 
shire.  In  towns,  towers  are  sometimes  placed  over  pub- 
lic thoroughfares,  and  in  such  situations  are  built  on 
open  archways.  It  is  not  unusual  to  tind  church-tow- 
ers which  batter,  or  diminish  upward:  tliese  are  gen- 
erally of  Norman  or  Early  English  date;  but  in  some 
districts,  as  in  Northamptonshire,  this  mode  of  construc- 
tion was  continued  to  a  later  period. 

The  towers  belonging  to  the  style  described  in  the  arti- 
cle Saxon  AiicniTECTUiiK  (q.  v.)  are  square  and  massive, 
not  of  lofty  proportions,  and  a|)parently  never  were  ]iro- 
vided  with  stone  staircases.  Some  of  them  are  consid- 
erably ornamented,  as  at  the  churches  of  Barnack  and 
Earl's  Barton,  Northamptonshire;  and  others  are  very 
plain,  as  at  St.  Michael's,  Oxford,  and  St.  Benet's,  Cam- 
bridge: the  tovver  of  the  Church  of  Sompting,  Sussex, 
which  belongs  to  this  style,  terminates  with  a  gable  on 
each  of  the  four  sides,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  wooden 
spire;  but  whether  or  not  this  was  the  original  form 
may  be  doubted. 

In  some  parts  of  Great  Britain  circular  church-towers 
are  to  be  found.  These  have  sometimes  been  assumed 
to  be  of  very  high  anli(juity,  but  the  character  of  their 
architecture  shows  that  they  commonly  belong  to  the 
Norman  and  Early  English  styles.  They  are  built  of 
rough  flints,  generally  of  coarse  workmanship,  with  very 
little  ornament  of  any  kind,  and  tiiat  little,  for  the  most 
])art,  about  the  upper  story:  one  of  the  best  examples 
is  that  of  Little  Saxham  Churcli,  Suffolk.  Plain  round 
towers  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  are  of  all 
periods :  the  only  materials  readily  accessible  being 
flints,  and  these  not 
admitting  of  s(iuare 
corners,  the  towers 
were  built  round,  and 
this  practice  is  con- 
tinued even  to  the 
present  day. 

Nornian  towers  are 
generally  sipiare,  and 
of  rather  low  propor- 
tions, seldom  rising 
much  more  than  their 
own  breadth  above 
the  roofoft  he  church, 
and  sometimes  not  so 
much.  They  gener- 
ally have  broad  flat 
buttresses  at  the  an- 
gles, and  are  usual- 
ly ])rovided  with  a 
stone  staircase  car- 
ried up  in  a  project- 
ing turret  attached 
to  one  of  the  an- 
gles ;  this  is  very 
commonly  rectangu-      Little  Sasluun  Chuich,  Sufiolk. 
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lar  externally,  but  the  form  is  not  unfrequently  changed 
towards  the  top,  especially  it"  the  turret  is  carried  up 
the  whole  height  of  the  tower:  occasionally  i)olygonal 
Norman  towers  are  to  be  met  with,  as  at  I'^ly  Cathe- 
ch-al.  In  Normandy  a  few  examples  of  village  church- 
towers  of  this  style  exist,  which  are  capped  with  py- 
ramidal stone  rools,  like  low  square  spires,  but  in  gen- 
eral tiie  roofs  and  para|)ets  are  additions  of  later  date. 
j\Iany  Norman  towers  are  very  considerably  ornamented, 
tlie  upper  stories  being  usually  the  richest,  while  others 
are  very  plain,  (iood  specimens  remain  at  St.  Alban's 
Abbey ;  the  cathedrals  of  Norwich,  Exeter,  and  Winches- 
ter; Tewkesbury  Abbey ;  Southwell  Minster;  thechurch- 
es  of  St.  I'eter,  Northampton;  St.  Clement,  Sandwicli; 
IfHy,  Oxfordshire;  Stewkley,  Buckinghamshire,  etc. 

In  Earlij  EHijlish  towers  much  greater  variety  of  de- 
sign and  proportion  is  found  than  in  those  of  prior  date. 
The  (irevailing  plan  is  square,  but  some  examples  are 
octagonal,  and  occasionally  tiie  upper  i)art  of  a  square 
tower  is  changed  to  an  octagon.  Projecting  stair-tur- 
rets are  almost  universal,  though  they  are  frequently  so 
much  masked  by  buttresses  as  to  be  in  great  measure 
concealed.  Many  towers  in  this  style  are  of  lofty  pro- 
portions, while  others  are  low  and  massive.  The  best  ex- 
amples are  generally  more  or  less  ornamented,  and  some 


Middltton  Stonej   0\f)id>-hnp  en   1220 

are  very  highly  enriched.  The  belfry  windows  are  often 
large  and  deeply  recessed,  with  numerous  bold  mould- 
ings in  the  jambs,  and  sometimes  appear  to  have  been 
originally  left  (piite  open.  Considerable  variety  of  out- 
line is  produced  by  the  diflferent  arrangement,  sizes,  and 
forms  of  the  buttresses  at  the  angles  of  towers  in  this 
as  well  as  in  the  later  styles  of  Gothic  architecture,  and 
sometimes,  instead  of  buttresses,  small  turrets  are  used, 
which  rise  from  the  ground  and  generally  terminate  in 
jiinnacles.  Many  towers  of  this  date  are  finished  at 
the  top  with  parapets,  some  of  them  with  pinnacles  at 
the  angles,  a  few  with  two  gables,  called  pack-saddle 
roofs  (as  Brookthorpe,  Northamptonshire),  and  many  are 
surmounted  with  spires,  which,  although  perliaps  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  are  of  later  date  than  the  towers, 
appear  to  have  been  originally  contemplated.  Exam- 
ples remain  at  the  cathedrals  of  Oxford  and  Peterbor- 
ough: the  churches  of  St. Mary.  Stamford;  Ketton  and 
Kyhall,  Rutland  ;  Lodtiington  and  Paundes,  Northamp- 
tonshire; Middleton  Stoney,  Oxfordshire,  etc. 

In  the  Decorated  and  Perpendiculdr  stvles  towers 
(lifter  very  considerably  both  in  proportions  and  amount 
of  enrichment,  and  considerable  diversity  of  outline  and 
effect  is  produced  by  varying  the  arrangement  and  form 
of  tiie  subordinate  parts,  such  as  windows,  buttresses, 


Brookthorpe,  Kovthaniptonshire, 
cir.  1260. 


pinnacles,  etc. ;  but 
in  general  composi- 
tion tliey  do  not  dit- 
fer  very  materially 
from  Early  English 
towers.  Many  are 
very  lofty,  and  oth- 
ers of  low  propor- 
tions ;  some  highlv 
enriched,  and  some 
perfectly  plain  ;  a 
large,  and  probably 
the  greater,  nuudur 
are  crowned  with 
|)arapets,  usually  with 
a  pinnacle  at  each 
corner,  and  sometimes 
with  one  or  two  oth- 
ers, commonly  t>f 
rather  smaller  si/e, 
on  each  of  the  sides , 
many,  also,  terminate 
with  spires,  or,  espe- 
cially in  the  Perpen- 
dicular style,  with 
lanterns.  Decorated 
towers  remain  at  Lui- 
coln  Cathedral:  thciL 
churches  of  IleckiUj,-  I 
ton  and  Cayttiori)e, 
Lincolnshire ;  New- 
ark, Nottingham- 
shire ;  Fined  on, 
Northamplonshire;  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  etc.  Perpen- 
dicular towers  are  very  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  especially  in  Somersetshire.  Among  such  as 
are  Joest  deserving  of  attention  may  be  mentioned  those 
at  Canterbury,  York,  and  Gloucester  cathedrals;  and  the 
churches  at  Boston  and 
Louth.  Lincol nsh  ire ; 
Kettering,  Northamp- 
tonshire ;  Cirencester, 
(iloucestershire  ;  Great 
!Mal  vern,  Worcestershire ; 
and  that  at  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford.— Parker,  Gloss,  of 
A  rchitect.  s.  v. 

Tow^ers,  .Joseph, 
LL.l).,  a  Dissenting  min- 
ister, was  born  in  South- 
walk,  London,  in  17o7, 
and  was  apprenticed  to 
Mr.  Goadby,  printer,  at 
Sherborne,  Dorsetshire, 
in  ITo-l.  He  returned 
to  London  in  17(U.  where 
he  worked  at  his  trade, 
and  afterwards  became 
a  book-seller.  He  was 
ordained  a  preacher  in 
1774,  and  was  chosen 
pastor  of  a  congregaticn 
at  Highgate.  In  177S  h. 
became  forenoon  preach- 
er at  a  chapel  in  New- 
ington  Green.  He  died 
in  1799.  Mr.T'owers  was 
an  Arian,  though  closely 
connected  with  the  Unitarians.  He  wrote.  Review  of 
the  Genuine  Doctrines  of  Christvwity  (Lond.  1763,  8vo): 
—  Ohsei-vations  on  /Jume's  History  of  Enfihind  (ibid. 
1778,  Svo) -.—British  Biofjraphy  (1766-72,7  vols.  8vo  ; 
1773-80, 10  vols.  8vo  [vols,  i-vii  by  Towers;  viii-x  by  a 
clergyman])  :— Vindication  of  the  Political  Opinions  of 
f.ocke  (1782,  8vo): — Afemmrs  of  Frederick  the  Great 
(1788,  2  vols.  8vo;  1795,  2  vols.*8vo:— 7'/«c/6'  on  Polit- 
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iml  and  other  Subjects  (1796, 3  vols.  8vo) :— besides  Ser- 
»io«.f,  aiui  articles  to  the  Bi>;,rophia  Britanriiax.  See 
Alliboiie,  Did.  «f  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uthurs,  s.  v.;  Dar- 
ling, Cyclop.  Biblioy.  s.  v. 

Towerson,  (Jabuiki.,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  di- 
vine, was  a  native  of  Miildlcsex.  and  hecame  a  com- 
moner of  Qneen's  Cllege,  Oxford,  in  IGoO.  where  he 
took  Ids  A.:M.  in  1(5 J7.  In  1000  he  was  elected  fellow 
of  All-Souls',  and  entered  holy  orders  at  ahout  the  same 
time.  He  was  lirst  preferred  to  the  rectory  of  Welwyn, 
in  Hertfordshire,  and  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  in  1(577. 
An  April,  Ui<12.  lie  was  inducted  into  the  living  of  St. 
Andrew  Undersliaft,  London,  to  which  he  was  presented 
by  king  William.  He  died  in  October,  1097,  and  was 
interred  at  Welwyn.  His  works  are,  A  Brief  Account 
of  Some  Expressions  in  St.  Athtinasius's  Creed  (Oxford, 
1603,  4to):— An  Explication  of  the  Decalogue,  or  Ten 
Comimmdments,  and  an  Explication  of  the  Catechism  of 
the  Church  of  England  (Lond.  1076-88,  4  pts.  fol.):— 
Of  the  Sacraments  in  General,  etc.  (ibid.  1080,  8vo):— 
Of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  in  Particular  among  the 
Heathen  and  Jews,  etc.  (1087,  8vo).  See  Chalmers, 
biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Allihone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  a- 
thors,  s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibiiog.  s.  v. 

Towgood,  Micaiah,  an  English  Dissenting  min- 
ister, was  horn  at  Axminster  in  1700,  became  pastor  at 
Moreton-Ilampstcad  in  172-2,  removed  to  Crediton  in 
1735,  and  in  1750  to  Exeter,  where  he  died  in  1792, 
He  wrote.  Dissenter's  Apology  (Lond.  1739.  8vo)  : — Dis- 
senting Gentleman  s  Answer  to  Rev.  Mr.  White  {l7iG-i8, 
6th  ed.  3  vols.  8vo)  -.—Essay  on  Charles  /  (1748 ;  new  ed. 
1X1 1. 12mo)  ■.^JHssertalionson  Christian  Baptism  (1750; 
new  ed.  with  notes,  etc.,  1815,  r2mo).  See  AUibone, 
Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Manning,  Life 
and  Writings  of  Toicgood  (1792);  Skeats,  Hist,  of  Free 
Churches  of  England,  p.  419  sq. 

Towgood,  Richard,  an  English  prelate,  was 
made  dean  of  Bristol  in  1007,  and  died  in  1083.  He 
published  a  Sermon  on  Acts  vii,  8  (Lond.  1670).  See 
Allibone,  Diet.  ofBnt.  arulAmer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Town  (not  carefully  distinguished  in  the  A.  V.  from 
"  city,"  which  latter  is  the  usual  rendering  of  "i^>,  occa- 
sionally "town:"  this  latter  is  also  the  translation,  at 
times,  of  "'"'p,  prop,  a  wall,  as  usually  rendered ;  "ilSn,  a 
village,  as  generally  rendered ;  and  so  Kiofir}  in  the  New 
Test,  [once  more  distinctively  /coj^iSttoXic,  Mark  i,  38]  ; 
ra,  a  daughter,  sometimes  lig.  employed ;  m^n,  only 
in  the  phrase  Havoth-jair  [(j.  v.];  niTTS,  "unwalled 
towns,"  means  rather  open  country).  The  Hrst  mention 
of  such  collective  residence  occurs  early  in  the  antedilu- 
vian history  ((ien.  iv,  17),  but  we  are  not  to  think,  in 
the  case  of  such  primitive  '"cities,"  of  anything  more 
than  a  mere  hamlet,  the  nucleus,  perhaps,  of  an  eventual 
metropolis.  Towns,  however,  appear  in  the  history  of 
the  patriarchs  as  strong  central  points  of  the  agricult- 
ural tribes  in  nomadic  regions.  They  were  therefore 
enclosed  with  walls,  and  thus  each  town  was  originally 
a  fortress  (see  Numb,  xxxii,  17;  hence  the  term  "li^'i, 
literally  a  fort,  applied  Kar  itox>lv  to  Tyre,  Josh,  xix, 
29;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  7);  such  as  tlie  cities  which  the  Is- 
raelites captured  and  demolished  under  Joshua.  For 
this  |)urpose  eminences  and  hills  (comp.  ^Matt.  v,  14) 
were  naturally  selected  as  more  commanding  anil  secure 
■  sites  (see  Kiinig,  he  Montilms,  Urhium  A  ntiquhis.  Sedi- 
bus  [Ann;el)erg.  1790]),  a  precaution  which  Palestine, 
with  its  varied  surface  and  exposed  situation,  especially 
suggested  (comp.  2  Sam.  iv,  0).  A\'e  know  litde,  how- 
ever, of  the  exact  architectural  style  ol'  its  cities,  with 
the  exception  of  Jerusalem.  In  modern  times  Oriental 
towns  are  built  very  wide-spreading,  and  often  include 
extensive  open  spaces,  gardens,  etc.  (see  Thevenot,  ii, 
1 14 ;  Buckingham,  p.  95,  335 ;  Tavernier,  i,  169 ;  Kosen- 
miiller,  Morgenl.  iv,  395  sq.).  e.  g.  Damascus  (Kiimpfer 
estimates  Ispahan  as  more  than  a  day's  ride  in  circuit. 


Amcen.  Exot.  p.  16.3).  This  especially  applies  to  the 
largercitiesof  Asia,  such  as  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  which 
enclosed  an  area  of  many  miles  (see  Kitter,  Erdk.  xi, 
903).  The  gates  of  the  cities  were  closed  (Josh,  ii,  5  sc). ; 
Jiidg.xvi,3;  1  Sam.xxiii,7;  1  Ringsiv,  13;  I'sa.  cxlvii, 
13,  etc.)  with  strong  Adding-doors  (^"'rb'l,  nirb'l) 
with  brazen  or  iron  bars  (C^n'^^a),  and  were  surmount- 
ed by  turrets  (2  Sara,  xviii,  32),  which  were  guarded  by 
sentries  (ver.  24  sq.).  In  these  the  governors  and  judges 
held  their  sittings,  and  a  more  or  less  extensive  square 
(2n"i,  wdiich,  however,  does  not  always  mean  an  open 
place,  but  sometimes  a  wide  [TrXfiTcT't]  street.  Gen.  xix, 
2;  Judg.  xix,  15,  17,  20)  adjoined  (Ezra  x,  9;  Neh.  viii, 
1,  3,  10;  2  Sam.  xxi,  12;  1  Chron.  xxxii,  0;  Job  xxix, 
7 ;  Cant,  iii,  2)  where  the  market  was  held  (2  Kings 
vii,  1 ;  comp.  ayopai,  Josephus,  Life,  22).  The  streets 
(r'jSJin,  Job  xviii.  17;  Isa.  v,  25;  Jer.  xxxvii,  21,  etc,; 
Cp'^W,  Cant,  iii,  2 ;  Eccles,  xii,  4,  etc.  ;•  TrXaraai,  Matt, 
vi,  5;  xii,  19;  Acts  v,  15,  etc.)  were  not  so  narrow  (j-et 
see  ani'ioTTot;  applied  to  those  of  Jerusalem  in  Jose- 
phus, H'fN-,  vi,8,5)  as  in  modern  Oriental  towns  (Maun- 
drell,p.  172;  Olearius,  p.  291 ;  Itussegger,  i,  307  ;  Robin- 
son, i,  38;  iii,  097),  where,  as  in  Acre  (]\Iariti,  p.  240), 
scarcely  two  laden  camels,  or  in  Damascus  (Schubert, 
iii,  29)  scarcely  a  single  one,  can  pass  (Burckhardt,  A  7-ab. 
p.  151),  The  streets  of  Hebrew  antitpiity  (at  least  in 
the  large  towns)  had  names,  which  were  sometimes 
taken  from  those  of  the  kind  of  trade  carrie<l  on  in  them 
(Jer.  xxxvii,  2;  comp,  djopai,  Josephus,  War,  v,  8,  1, 
like  modern  bazaars ;  Kussell,  A  leppo.  i.  29  s(j. ;  Harmer, 
i,  245  sq. ;  Arvieux,  i,  55 ;  Ker  Porter,  i,  401),  407).  They 
were  occasionally  paved  in  the  later  period  (Josephus, 
.4?i^xv,9,6;  xvi,  5,  3;  xx,  9,7);  in  earlier  times  (comp. 
Isidore,  Orig.  xv,  16)  we  tind  notice  of  paving  in  the 
court  of  the  Temple  (2  Kings  xvi,  17).  From  1  Kings 
XX,  34  it  would  seem  that  kings  sometimes  constructed 
or  improved  certain  avenues  (comp,  Kosemniiller,  Mor- 
genl. iii,  201  sq,).  Aqueducts  (r'Srn)  were  built  in  Je- 
rusalem before  the  exile  (2  Kings  xx*20;  Isa,  vii,  3; 
xxii,  9;  for  Pilate's  undertaking  see  Josephus,  Anf, 
xviii,  3,  2;  comp.  War,  ii,  17,  9;  Kobinson,  ii,  166  sq.) ; 
other  cities  were  supplied  by  springs  (see  Josephus,  Ant. 
xvii,  13,  1)  and  cisterns,  the  latter,  at  times,  of  very  ex- 
pensive construction  {War.  vii, 8, 3).     See  Watki{. 

As  to  the  varied  condition  of  cities  in  pre-exilian 
times  of  Palestine  we  have  only  disconnected  notices. 
The  oldest  ones  of  the  land  were  destroyed  by  a  natural 
or  miraculous  combustion  in  Abraham's  time  (Gen.  xix, 
24  sq.).  During  the  conipiest  by  the  Israelites  many 
were  destroyed  by  fire  (Josh,  vi,  24,  26 ;  xi,  13),  but  later 
were  in  part  rebuilt  (Judg.  i,  26;  1  Kings  xvi,  24)  and 
embellished  (Judg.  xviii,  28;  1  Kings  xii,  25;  xv,  17; 
xvii,  21 ;  comp.  2  Chron.  viii,  5).  The  Chahh^an  inva- 
sion made  (especially  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem)  many 
changes,  and  during  the  exile  most  of  the  cities  were 
deserted.  The  Svrian  wars  under  the  Jlaccabecs  wasted 
or  destroyed  several  (see  1  INIacc,  v,  44, 65 ;  ix,  62),  Oth- 
ers, however,  especially  Jerusalem,  were  fortified,  and 
castles  and  citadels  were  built  (ver,  50;  xii,  38;  xiii,33; 
XV,  7,  39,  40;  .Josephus,  War,  iv,  7,  2;  Ant.  xiii,  16, 
3).  During  the  Roman  period  cities  es|)ecially  midti- 
plied,  chierty  under  the  jiatronage  of  the  Herodian  fam- 
ily; but  many  of  them  were  largely  occupied  by  (ien- 
tiles,  with  their  heathenish  theatres,  gymnasia,  stadia, 
and  temples  {ibid,  xv,  5,  2;  xviii,  2,  1  and  3;  xx.  9,  4, 
etc).  Fortifications  and  towns  also  increased  {ibid,  xv, 
9,4;  War,\\\,8,S).  The  post-exilian  topography  of 
Palestine  therefore  exhibits  many  names  of  places  not 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Test,;  some  of  them,  however, 
may  have  existed  earlier.  The  district  of  Galilee  was 
especially  rich  in  towns  and  villages,  which  amounted  in 
all  to  two  hundred  and  four  {Life,'ib).    See  Palestine. 

The  names  of  Palestinian  cities  were  almost  invaria- 
bly significant,  as  appears  from  the  present  situation 
and  configuration  of  the  land  {c.  q.  Wu, fountain ;  Beth- 
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leliem,  hread-produdng ;  Gibeon,  elevation;  Mizpah, 
liok-out ;  Kamah,  height;  many  of  them,  accordingly, 
nsed  with  the  article).  Numbers  of  these  are  com- 
pounded, e.  g.  with  ri"3  (house  ;  see  Riidiger,  De  A  rah. 
IJbror.  Hist.  Interpret. \\2\),-^.''V  or  H^p  (city),  ^iisn 
(court),  p'C?  (valley),  ^:;X  (mcad.iw),  1X3  (well),  -(^-J 
(spring),  and  in  the  post-exilian  period  with  HS3  (vil- 
lage); those  with  bi'a  (Baal)  appear  to  have  been  of 
Canaanitish  origin  (see  Panofka,  Ueb.  d.  Einfluss  der 
dottheiten  niif  Ortsnamen  [Berl.  1842]).  Some  are  of 
liual  (^Kirjathaim,  Jerusalem,  Uothan)  or  plural  form 
(Keriiith,  Anathoth,  Gebim)  ;  in  one  case  (Beth-horon) 
we  iiave  the  distinction  of  upper  and  lower  villages. 
Several  places  of  the  same  name  are  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  tribe  added  (see  Matt,  ii,  1,5;  xxi,  11 ; 
Luke  iv,  31).  In  Roman  times,  especially  under  the  Her- 
ods,  many  old  names  were  displaced  by  others  of  Greek 
or  Latin  origin  (e.  g.  Diospolis,  Neapolis,  Sebaste,Ctesarea, 
Tiberias;  later  ^EliaCapitolina),  some  of  which  have  still 
survived  (comp.  Ammian.  Marcel,  xiv,  8), while  the  most 
of  them  have  again  yielded  to  iheolderappellation  (comp. 
Joseph  us,  \Var,'\,A,2;  -1;;/.  xiii,  13,3;  see  PJVland,  I'alcest. 
p.  507),  or  to  an  imitation  in  Arabic  of  a  similar  sound 
(Palmer,  Desert  of  the  Wandering,  p.  31).     See  Nasik. 

On  the  population  of  the  cities  of  Palestine  nothing 
definite  is  known,  for  the  numbers  (as  Judg.  xx,  15)  from 
which  an  estimate  might  be  made  are  in  many  cases  cor- 
rupt (Josephus's  statements  [e.g.  !)'(/;■,  iii, 3,  1]  are  sus- 
picious; but  see  Hiiumer,  Paldst.  p. 430  s().).  See  Nujiber. 

A  distinction  between  walled  towns  and  open  villages 
is  not  uniformly  maintained  in  the  Old  Test.,  all  hough 
in  the  later  period  they  began  to  be  distinguished  (see 
nilQ,  Ezek.  xxxviii,  11 ;  D'^'I^H,  Neh.  xi,  25;  comp. 
ri;3,  Numb,  xxi,  25,  32;  Josh,  xv,  45;  Judg.  xi,  26; 
Neh.  xi,  25;  CX  2  Sam.  xx,  19;  see  Gesenius,  Monuni. 
rhan.  ii,  203;  a  metropolis  or  province  is  called  ri:"'"1^ 
in  the  Talmud,  Afaas.  Sheni,  iii,  4,  etc.).  Tiie  New 
Test.,  however,  makes  such  distinctions  (Mark  i,  38; 
comp.  Matt,  x,  1 1 ;  Mark  vi,  56  [viii,  27]  ;  Luke  viii,  13, 
22;  Acts  viii,  25):  Kwfii],  e.  g.  Bethphage  (Matt,  xxi, 
22),  Bethany  (John  xi,  1),  Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv,  13), 
Bethlehem  (John  vii,  42);  but  TrdAig,  e.  g.  Nazareth, 
Capernaum,  Nain  ;  but  these  terms  are  used  loosely,  and 
the  compound  Kw/ii'.TroXit.'  even  occurs.  So,  likewise, 
Josephus  uses  ttoAi^  and  icw/«f;  almost  interchangeably 
(see  Life,  45;  .4w^  xx,  0,  2),  and  he  occasionally  em- 
ploys the  diminutive  TToXixi'i]  (  War,  iv,  2,  1).  In  gen- 
eral, however,  Kiopt]  (village)  chiefly  belongs  to  those 
places  whose  name  is  compounded  with  ^5-  ((iesenius, 
Thesaur.  ii,  707).  The  Talmudists  (but  comp.  Megillak, 
i,  3;  JE'ruftiw,  v,  6)  distinguish  places  thus:  C'^S'nr,  cities 
■with  defences;  niT^",  towns  without  fortifications; 
d"'7S3,  villages  (Lightfoot,  Ilor.  Hehr.  p.  599  sq.).  Re- 
land  gave  the  first  extensive  list  of  the  localities  of  Pal- 
estine (in  his  Palwsthia),  which  might  be  greatly  en- 
larged from  the  Talmud  (see  Buha  Bathra,  ii  and  iii; 
Baha  Aletsiah,  xi,  5).     See  Toi^ooraphii'AL  Tkhms. 

On  the  municipal  government  of  pre-exilian  Palestine 
no  definite  information  remains.  There  were  judges 
(C^ipElU)  and  overseers  (C'lipllj)  both  named  as  offi- 
cers (Dent,  xvi,  18),  but  the  latter  title  is  not  clear;  and 
elsewhere  the  elders  appear  as  civil  authorities.  In 
post-exilian  times  the  magistrates  of  Palestinian  cities 
are  called  councillors  (f3ov\ni,  Josephus,  Life,  12, 13,  34, 
61,  08),  at  whose  head,  as  it  would  seem,  stands  a  ruler 
{dp xo) I',  ibid.  27 ;  War,  i'l,  2\,  3).  But  from  these  are 
to  be  distinguished  the  territorial  rjrpnrijyoi  or  'i-rrapxoi, 
■who  had  their  seat  in  certain  towns,  and  probably  had 
civil  jurisdiction  over  a  particular  district  (Life,  9,  11, 
17;  .•^w^xix,  7,  4).  On  the  civil  law  in  cities  see  the 
Mishna  (^Sanhedr.  i,  1  sq.).     See  Government. 

The  gates  of  cities  were  guarded  during  the  day  by 
sentinels,  who  looked  out  from  the  turret  on  the  walls 


into  the  distance  (2  Sam.  xviii,  24  sq. ;  2  Kings  ix,  17 
sq. ;  comp.  Ezek.  xxvii,  11),  and  either  with  the  voice 
or  with  a  horn  gave  the  news  (Jer.  vi,  17  ;  Ezek.  iii,  6). 
Night  patrols  are  also  mentioned  (Cant.' iii,  3).  Of 
lighting  the  streets,  however,  there  is  no  trace,  as  in 
western  towns  (Becker,  (•'(d/iis,  i,  333  si^.).  See  Watch. 
The  mile-stimes  (still  extant,  Robinson,  iii,  093)  set  up 
along  the  roads  to  indicate  the  distance  of  one  town  from 
another  belong  to  Roman  times  (see  Ideler,  in  the  JSchriff. 
d.  Berl.  A  kad.  1812,  hist,  class,  p.  134  sq.).  On  this  point, 
and  on  the  geographical  position  of  towns,  there  are 
only  incidental  notices  in  the  canonical  books  (see  Gen. 
xii,  8;  Judg.  xxi,  19,  etc.),  and  clearer  indications  ap- 
pear in  the  books  of  Maccabees,  and  particularly  in  Jo- 
sephus (see  Life,  12,  24,  51,  etc.,  collated  by  Reland,  Pa- 
Iwst.  ii,  c.  0;  comp.  Mishna,  A/aas.  Sheni,  v,  2)  ;  Ijut  it  is 
not  till  tlie  time  of  Eusebins  and  his  Latin  editor,  Je- 
rome (in  his  Onomasticon),  that  we  get  definite  data  on 
these  points;  while  the  later  itineraries  (namely,  the 
Itinerar.  A  ntonini  [not  the  emperor  of  ihat  name]  and 
the  [tin.  Ilierosid.  [both  edited  by  Wesscling,  Amst. 
1735,  4to])  and  Abulfeda  (Tabula  Syrhi')  give  full  and 
exact  details  on  the  sidiject,  which,  however,  have  to  be 
supplemented  (and  often  corrected)  by  modern  compari- 
sons and  measurements. — Winer.     See  Geograi'HY. 

To'wn-clerk  (ypafifiaTtv<;,  a  sci-ibe,  as  elsewhere 
often  rendered)  is  the  title  ascribed  in  the  A.  V.  to  the 
magistrate  at  Ephesus  who  appeased  the  mob  in  the 
theatre  at  the  time  of  the  tumult  excited  by  Demetrius 
and  his  fellow-craftsmen  (Acts  xix,35).  The  other  pri- 
mary English  versions  translate  in  the  same  way,  ex- 
cept those  from  the  Vulg.  (Wycliffe,  the  Rhemish), 
which  render  "scribe."  A  digest  of  Biickh's  views,  in 
his  Staatshaiishaltung,  respecting  the  fimctions  of  this 
officer  at  Athens  (there  were  three  grades  of  the  order 
there),  will  be  found  in  Smith's  Diet. of  Class.  Ant.  s.  v. 
"(irammateus."  Tlie  ypafifiuTEvg,  or  "  town-clerk,"  at 
Ephesus  was,  no  doubt,  a  more  important  person  in  that 
city  than  any  of  the  public  officers  designated  by  that 
term  in  Greece  (see  Creswell,  Dissertations,  iv,  152). 
The  title  is  preserved  on  various  ancient  coins  (Wett- 
stein,  Noi\  Test,  ii,  580 ;  Akermami,  Numismatic  Illus- 
trations, p.  53),  which  fully  illustrate  the  rank  and  dig- 
nity of  the  office.  It  would  appear  that  what  may  have 
been  the  original  service  of  this  class  of  men,  viz.  to 
record  the  laws  and  decrees  of  the  slate,  and  to  read 
them  in  public,  embraced  at  length,  especially  under 
the  ascendency  of  the  Romans  in  Asia  Minor,  a  much 
wider  sphere  of  dutj-,  so  as  to  make  them,  in  some  in- 
stances, in  effect  the  heads  or  chiefs  of  the  mimicipal 
government  and  even  high-priests  (Deyling,  Ohserv.  iii, 
383;  Krebs,  Pecreta  Rom.  p.  302).  They  were  author- 
ized to  preside  over  the  popular  assemblies  and  submit 
votes  to  them,  and  are  mentioned  on  marbles  as  acting 
in  that  capacity.  In  cases  where  they  were  associated 
with  a  superior  magistrate,  they  succeeded  to  his  place 
and  discharged  his  fimctions  when  the  latter  was  ab- 
sent or  had  died.  "On  the  sid)jugation  of  Asia  by  the 
Romans,"  says  Baumstark  (  Pauly,  L'ncijclop.  iii,  949  ), 
"ypajXfiaTtlg  were  ap|)oiuted  there  in  the  character  of 
governors  of  single  cities  and  districts,  who  even  placed 
their  names  on  the  coins  of  their  cities,  caused  the  year 
to  be  named  from  them,  and  sometimes  were  allowed  to 
assume  the  dignity,  or  at  least  the  name,  of 'AjO^ifpf  ('(;•" 
See  Schwartz,  Dissertatiu  de  Tpap-fiortiiai,  Magistratu 


Coin  of  Ephesus  referring  to  the  "town-clerk." 

Ohvfrse:  heads  of  Aueustus  and  I.ivin.  Brvfrse  :  a  stas  (tlie  emblem  of 
Kjihesus).  with  the  legeiij  (.in  Greek),  "  Arlstion  Menophiuitus,  recorder 
ot  the  liphesiaua.'* 
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Civitutum  Asia  Proconsiilis  (Altdorf,  173o);  Van  Dale, 
JJisgcr/iit.  V.  425;  Spaiilifim,  /M'  I'fU  et  J'rd.il.  XnniDi.  i, 
704;   Xew-Kiir/kmdtj;  x,  144;  Lewiii,  ,SI.  J'cnil,  i,  315. 

SfC  AslAKCll. 

It  is  cvidoiit.  therefore,  from  Luke's  account,  as  illus- 
trated by  ancient  records,  that  the  Kphesian  town-clerk 
acted  a  part  entirely  appropriate  to  the  character  -in 
whicli  he  ajipears.  Tiie  speech  delivered  by  liiin,  it 
may  be  remarked,  is  the  model  of  a  popular  harangue. 
He  ari;ues  that  such  excileincnt  as  the  E|ihe.-ians 
evinced  was  inuliunilicd.  inasmuch  as  they  stood  above 
all  suspicion  in  reliuious  mailers  (Acts  xix,  35,  3(5); 
that  it  was  unjustitiable,  since  they  could  establish  noth- 
ing against  the  men  whom  they  accused  (vcr.  37);  that 
it  was  unnecessary,  since  other  means  of  redress  were 
open  to  them  (ver.  38,  39);  and,  linally,  if  neither  jiride 
nor  a  sense  of  justice  availed  anything,  fear  of  the  Ro- 
man power  should  restrain  them  from  such  illegal  pro- 
ceedings (ver.  4t)).— Smith.     See  Et^iiESUs;  Tal-l. 

Tovriiley,  James  (l).an  English  clergyman  and 
educator,  was  born  in  London  in  1715.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Merchant  'I'ailors' School,  and  thence  elect- 
ed to  St.. John's  College,  Oxford.  Soon  after  taking  or- 
ders he  was  chosen  morning  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Chapel,  and  lecturer  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  East. 
Through  the  patronage  of  lady  Spencer,  to  whom  his 
wife  was  related,  he  obtained  the  living  of  St.  Bennett, 
(iracechurch,  London;  and  afterwards  became  gram- 
mar master  to  Christ's  Hos|iital.  In  1759  he  was  clio- 
sen  high  master  of  the  ^Merchant  Tailors' School,  and  in 
1777  was  presented  to  a  living  in  Wales  by  bishop 
Shipley,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain.  He  died  July  15, 
1778.  Besides  his  Bif/h  Life  Below  Sftiirs,  a.  farce 
(Loud.  1759,  8vo)  ;  Falne  Conconl,  a  farce,  (17G4,  un- 
successful and  not  printed);  The  Tutor,  a.  farce  (17G5, 
4to.  unsuccessfid),  he  published  seven  single  Sermons 
(1741-(J9,  each  4to).  See  Chalmers,  Bioy.  Did.  s.  v.; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

To'wnley,  James  (2),  D.D.,  an  eminent  Wcsleyan 
minister,  was  born  in  ^Manchester,  England,  !May  11, 
1774.  His  early  education  was  received  at  the  school 
of  Hev.  David  Simpson  (q.  v.)  of  Macclesfield.  The 
training  of  his  pious  mother  and  the  impressions  made 
upon  his  heart  by  the  funeral  services  of  his  lamented 
teacher,  resulted  in  the  commencement  of  that  earnest 
and  true  Christianity  which  waseverhis  best  adornment. 
He  became  a  local  preacher  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and 
in  179(;  was  received  on  probation  as  an  itinerant,  from 
which  time  until  1832  he  fultilled  the  duties  of  his  min- 
istry faithfully  and  with  increasing  honor.  In  1827  he 
was  appointed  general  secretary  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society,  in  which  office  he  abounded  in  loving 
and  arduous  services.  At  the  Conference  at  Sheftield 
in  1829  he  was  elected  to  the  chair;  he  presided  at  the 
Irish  Conference  of  1830.  and  retired  to  Hamsgale  in 
1832.  This  forced  cessation  from  active  work  was  due 
to  physical  prostration  inider  his  great  literary,  niission- 
otlice.  and  presidential  toils.  Dissolution,  in  fact,  was 
alrea<ly  in  progress;  it  was  only  a  question  of  time. 
After  a  sickness  of  great  suffering,  the  spirit  of  the  gen- 
tle and  generous  Towidey  was  released  in  the  triimiph 
of  peace  and  faith,  Dec.  12.  1833. 

Amid  tlie  active  duties  of  iiis  pastorate  and  offices. 
Dr.  Townley  devoted  himself  to  literary  labors  with  an 
indomitable  perseverance.  His  studies  in  Biblical  lines 
made  him  in  all  probability  the  most  learned  man  in 
the  Weslej-an  Conference  after  the  death  of  Dr.  t'larke 
(whom  he  only  survived  fifteen  months  and  a  half), 
particularly  in  all  relating  to  the  literarv  historv  of  the 
Bible.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works:  'BihUml 
Anecdotes  (Lond.  1813,  12mo)  : — Illusti-dtinns  of  IHIAical 
Literature,  e.xhiliiting  the  history  and  fate  of  the  sacred 
writings,  including  notices  of  translators  and  other  emi- 
nent Bildical  scholars  (ibid.  1821,3  vols.  8vo ;  Js.  Y. 
1842,  2  vols.  8vo)  : — Ksstiys  on  various  subjects  in  eccle- 
siastical history  and  anliipiity  (Lond.  1824)  -.—  The  Rea- 


son of  the  Laics  of  Moses,  from  the  .}fore  Xehoehim  of 
Maimonides,  excellently  translated,  with  notes  (lOO  pp.), 
dissertations  (nine),  and  life  of  the  author  (ibid.  1827, 
>i\-o):—lntrod.io  Litevdrij  Hist,  of  the  Bible  (ibid.  1828, 
12u)o;  N.  Y.  1832  [a  kind  of  a  sequel  to  his  Anecdotes, 
and  introduction  to  his  Biblical  Literature''^'): — Introd. 
to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (his 
last): — Sermon  (in  the  volinne  oi  Miscellaneous  Ser- 
mons, by  Wesleyans.  published  at  the  Conference  Office 
[Lond.  1833  ]) : — /iistory  (f  Missions  (valuable  sketches 
|)ublishe(l  posthumously  in  the  West.  Meth.  Mar/,  for 
1834,  an  earnest  of  an  exhaustive  work  to  have  been 
written  had  his  life  been  spared): — various  articles  in 
the  Meth.  Mag.,  etc. 

Dr.  Towidey's  fame  rests  upon  his  Biblical  Litera- 
ture, a  work  as  valuable  now  as  it  was  upon  the  day  of 
its  publication,  and  which  the  Eclectic  Rerieiv  (xviii. 
38(),  407)  affirms  to  be  the  most  comi)rehensive  of  tlie 
kiiul  in  the  world.  It  won  for  him  the  doctorate  from 
an  American  university  (that  being  the  first  instance  of 
such  a  degree  being  conferred  upon  an  English  Wesley- 
an minister),  the  congratulations  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  and  numerous  encomiums  —  slight  compensa- 
tion, however,  for  the  immense  labor  it  cost.  For  re- 
views and  notices  of  this  work  see  Meth.  Qnar.  Jiev. 
July,  1843,  art.  i;  October,  1842,  p.  638;  Christ.  Her. 
[Ba|)tist],  June,  1844  (by  Dr.  Smith);  Meth.Qnar.  Ma;/, 
1822,  see  Inde.x ;  Orme,  Biblioth.  Bill.  p.  435 ;  Home, 
Litrod.  etc.  On  the  Life  of  Dr.  Townlev,  see  Minutes 
of  Kufj.  Conf.  1834 ;  Hoole,  Wesl.  Meth.  M'atj.  May,  1836 ; 
Peck,  in  Amer.  ed.  of  Bibl.  Lit.  vol.  i  :  Sinith,  Uist.  of 
Wesl.  Meth.  ii. 649.  650;  iii,  144-146.203;  Stevens,  llist, 
of  Methodism,  ii,  79;  Meth.  Mag.  1834,  p.  78. 

To'wnley,  John  H.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  1817.  In  early  life  he  became  a  devoted  Chris- 
tian. His  career  was  short  but  brilliant.  He  was  li- 
censed to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth,  and 
ordained  ami  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Hackettstown,  N.  J.  He  remained  in  this  charge 
eight  years,  preaching  with  great  acceptal)ility  and  use- 
fulness, greatly  beloved  by  the  congregation  aiul  peojile 
of  the  town.  On  resigning  this  charge,  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Church  at  Morristown,  N.J.  As  in  the  for- 
mer charge,  during  his  ministry  there  were  repeated 
outpourings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  many  soids 
were  converted  and  added  to  the  Church,  so  in  this,  re- 
vivals followed.  His  energy  and  fidelity  greatly  en- 
deared him  to  the  people  of  his  charge,  and  gave  prom- 
ise of  continued  success.  His  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Christ,  his  prompt  and  ready  co-operation  in  every 
good  work,  and  his  aliility  and  fidelity  in  the  disdiarge 
()f  every  duty  devolved  upon  him.  rendered  his  loss  pe- 
culiarly artlicting  to  the  Church  and  the  conniutnity. 
He  died  at  Morristown,  Feb.  5,  1855.     (W.  P.  S.) 

To'wnsend,  George,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
was  born  at  Kamsgate  in  17M8.  and  was  educated  at 
Trinity  ('oUege.  Canjbridge.  He  became  chaplain  to 
bishop  Barrington  in  1822,  and  was  canon  of  Durham 
from  1825  till  his  death,  Nov.  23,  1857.  He  was  the 
author  of  The  Old  Testament  Aiianged  in  Historical  and 
Chronological  Order,  on  the  Basis  of  Lightjbot's  Chron- 
icle, etc.,  with  copious  indexes  (Lond.  1821,  2  vols.  8vo)  : 
—  The  A'ew  Testament  A  iranged  in  Historical  and  Chron- 
ological Order.etc.  (ibid.  1825.  2  vols.8vo;  5th  ed.  1860. 
imp.Svo;  Amer.  ed.  of  both  the  foregoing,  revised  by  T. 
W.  Coit,  D.D.,  Boston,  1837,  2  vols.  8vo)  -.—  The  Accusa- 
tions of  Bistorg  against  the  Chnrch  if  Rome  (Lond.  1825, 
8vo:  new  ed.  1845, 18mo): — Thirty  Sermons  on  some  of 
the  most  Interesting  Subjects  in  Theology  (1830,  8vo)  : — 
Plan  for  .Abolisliing  J'lundiiies  and  Non-residence.  e\c, 
(ibid.  1833,  8vo):  —  Life  and  Defence,  etc.,  of  Bishop 
Bonner  {\^A'2,  Svo)  ;  Spiritual  Communion  with  God, 
or  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Job  Arranged,  etc. 
(ibid.  2  vols.  roy.  8vo  ;  vol.  i  in  1845 ;  vol.  ii,  October, 
1849) : — Historical  Reseai-ches : — Ecclesiastical  and  Civ- 
il History,  etc.  (ibid.  1847,  2  vols.  8vo)  : — Journal  of  a 
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Tour  in  Italy  in  1850,  u-ith  an  Account  of  an  Tntervicw 
with  the  Pope  at  the  Vatican  (I80O,  8vo).  Soe  AUibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mcr.  A  uthurs,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  ( 'ydup. 
Jiihlioi).  s.  V. 

Townsend,  John,  an  English  Dissenting  minis- 
ter, was  iMini  M.ircli  -'4,1757,  in  the  jiarish  of  Wliite- 
cliapel,  Ciiunty  of  Middlesex.  He  was  educated  for  five 
years  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  was  then  apprenticeil  to 
his  father.  Having  received  some  religious  impres- 
sions from  the  preaching  of  the  Kev.  Henry  Peckwell, 
he  offered  himself  as  a  member  at  the  Tabernacle,  and 
commenced  public  teaching  in  some  of  the  villages 
around  London,  but  soon  received  an  invitation  to  sup- 
lily  the  Indepeniient  meeting  at  Kingston,  where  he 
was  ordained,  June  1,  1781.  After  three  years  Mr. 
Townsend  cjuitted  Kingston  and  settled  at  Bermond- 
sey,  where  he  commenced  his  official  duties  at  mid- 
summer, 1784,  and  in  which  situation  he  continued  to 
labor  in  his  Master's  vineyard  till  the  period  of  his 
death,  Feb.  7,18-20. 

Mr.  Townsend  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  He  also  aided  in  the  format  ion 
of  the  Tract  Society,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bilile  So- 
ciety, the  London  Female  Penitentiary,  the  Irish  Evan- 
gelical, the  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews,  the 
Congregational  School  (raised  entirely  by  his  influence), 
the  Fund  for  the  Relief  of  Aged  Ministers,  and  espe- 
cially the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  DumI),  which,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  owed  its  establishnient  chiefly  to  his 
exertions.  His  sober,  solid,  judicious  hints  and  obser- 
vations were  always  listened  to  with  profound  atten- 
tion, and  his  advice,  which  was  never  officially  obtruded, 
was  always  acceptable.  As  a  preacher  he  was  distin- 
guished by  good  sense  and  sound  doctrine,  commending 
himself  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart  by  a  clear  and 
judicious  exhibition  of  divine  truth.  His  principal 
works  are.  Three  Sermons  (1797, 8vo) : — Nine.  Discourses 
OH  Prayer  ('id  ed.  Lond.  1709,  8vo)  : — flints  on  Sunday- 
schools  and  Pinerant  Preachinrj  (1801,  8vo):  —  single 
Sermons  (178G-1808).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
.4  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Townsend,  Joseph,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
a  fellow  of  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  and  studied  medi- 
cine at  Edinburgh.  He  afterwards  entered  holy  orders, 
and  became  rector  of  Pewsey,  Wiltshire,  and  chaplain 
to  Lady  Huntingdon,  preaching  in  her  chapel  at  Bath. 
He  died  in  181tj.  He  published,  Erery  True  Christian. 
a  Nen^  (Jreature  (Lond.  17(Jo,  12mo)  : — Thoughts  on  Des- 
potic and  Free  (governments  (1781-91,  8 vo)  : — Disserta- 
tion on  the  Poor-laws,  by  a  Well-xvisher  to  Mankind (17H(), 
8vo)  : — Observations  on  Various  Plans  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Poor  (1788,  8vo):— ^e  Character  of  Moses  Kstab- 
lishedfor  Veracity  as  a  Historian,  etc.  (Bath,  1813-15, 
2  vols.  4to)  : — besides  medical  and  scientitic  works,  ser- 
mons, etc.  See  Allihone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  u- 
thors,  s.  v.;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Biblior/.  s.  v. 

Townsend,  Thomas  Stuart,  D.D.,  an  English 
prelate,  was  born  in  Cork  al)out  1«01,  and  became  dean 
of  Lismore  in  July,  1849;  dean  of  Waterford  in  August, 
1850;  bishop  of  Meath  in  September,  1850;  and  died  at 
Malaga.  Spain,  Sept.  16,  1852.  He  published  some  edu- 
cational and  religious  treatises.  See  Lo7id.  Athen.  1849, 
J).  829,  1057;  Lond.  Gent.  Maff.  1852,  ii,  522. 

Townshend,  Ciiauscv  lL\Rt:,  an  English  clergy- 
man, was  born  in  1800,  and  was  educateil  at  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  A.B.  in  1821  and  A.M. 
in  1824.  He  received  the  university  prize  for  English 
verse  (Jerusalem)  in  1828.  During  his  last  years  he  lived 
chiefly  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  and  died  Feb.  25, 1868. 
He  bequeathed  to  Charles  Dickens  money,  manuscripts, 
essays,  letters,  etc.,  some  of  which  he  desired  to  be  pub- 
lished. Accordingly  iNIr.  Dickens  published  in  December, 
1809,  Relif/ious  Opinions  of  the  Rev.  Chauncy  Townshend, 
published  as  directed  by  his  will  (London,  8vo).  He 
also  wrote.  Poems  (ibid.  ]H2\,  8vo):— Descriptive  Tour 
in  Scotland  (ibid.  1840,  8vo)  :  — Fcrc/s  in   Afesmerism 


(ibid.  1840,  8vo) : — Sermons  in  So7mets,  etc.  (ibid.  1851', 
8vo) : — 'The  Three  Gates,  in  verse  (ibid.  1859,  8vo).  See 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Townson,  'I'iiomas,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Much  Lees,  in  Essex,  in  1715.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  A.JI.  in 
1739;  was  onlained  priest  in  1742;  became  vicar  of  Ilat- 
lield  Pcverel  in  1740;  senior  jiroctor  of  the  university, 
and  rector  of  lilithtield,  Staffordshire,  in  1749;  and  rector 
of  ;\Ialpas  in  1751,  where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent. 
In  1781  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Richmond,  and  in 
1783  was  offered  the  professorship  of  divinity  at  Oxford, 
which  he  declined.  He  died  April  15,  1792.  His  most 
important  works  are  his  iJiseourses  on  the  Four  Gospels, 
chiify  irilh  reyard  to  the  Peculiar  Desiyn  of  Each,  and 
the  Order  and  Places  in  tvhich  they  were  Written,  pub- 
lished in  1778,  which  has  passed  through  three  edi- 
tions;  and  his  Discourse  on  the  Evanyelical  History 
from  the  Intei'ment  to  the  Resun-ection  of  our  Lord  ( 1 792). 
His  collected  works  were  issued  in  2  vols.  8vo  (Lond. 
1810),  edited  by  Ralph  Churton,  A.M.  See  Allibone, 
I  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop. 
s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Bloc/.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Tozer,  Henry,  a  learned  Puritan  divine,  was  born 
at  North  Tawton,  Devonshire,  in  1002;  was  educated 
at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  was  chosen  fellow  in 
1623.  Having  taken  orders,  he  was  engaged  in  moder- 
ating, reading  to  novices,  and  lecturing  in  the  chapel. 
He  was  adverse  to  overturning  the  establishment  of  the 
Church,  and  in  1043  declined  to  be  one  of  the  assembly 
of  divines.  He  remained  at  Oxford,  where  he  preached 
at  Christ  Church  before  the  king,  and  at  St.  jMary's  be- 
fore the  Parliament.  He  was  appointed  in  104i)  to  take 
his  degree  of  D.l>.,  but  declined.  Dr.  Hakewell,  the 
rector,  having  left  the  college,  the  government  devolved 
on  Mr.  Tozer,  as  sid3-rector,  who  manfully  opposed  the 
illegality  of  the  parliamentary  visitation,  and  maintained 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  college.  In  March,  1047- 
48,  he  was  cited  before  the  parliamentary  visitors  to  an- 
swer the  charge  of  "continuing  tlie  common  prayer  in 
the  college  after  the  ordinance  for  the  directory  (the 
new  form)  came  in  force;  also  for  having  sent  for  and 
admonished  one  of  tiie  house  for  refusing  to  attend  the 
chapel  prayers  on  that  account."  He  replied,  in  effect, 
"that  these  matters  referred  to  the  discipline  of  the 
college,  and  that  they  could  be  submitted  to  no  other 
visitors  than  those  mentioned  in  the  statutes,"  meaning 
the  bishop  of  Exeter.  The  visitors  ordered  him  to  be 
ejected,  but  Dr.  I'ozer  continued  to  keep  possession  of 
the  college  for  some  time,  and  they  expelled  him  from 
the  college  and  university  in  June,  1048.  He  refused  to 
surrender  the  keys  of  the  college,  there  being  no  rector 
to  whom  he  could  legally  give  them  :  as  a  consecjuence 
he  was  imprisone<l.  After  a  while  he  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  his  rooms  in  the  college,  and  to  enjoy  the 
profits  of  a  travelling  fellowship  for  three  years.  On 
the  strength  of  this  he  went  to  Holland  and  became 
minister  to  the  FLnglish  merchants  at  Rotterdam.  He 
died  there  Sept.  11,  1050.  Mr.  Tozer  published  a  few 
occasional  sermons.  Directions  for  a  Godly  Life,  etc. 
(1028.  8vo) : — Dicta,  et  Facta  Christi  ex  quatuor  Evan- 
gelistis  collecta  (1034,  8vo).  See  Chalmers,  Bioy,  Diet, 
s.  V. 

Trachoni'tis  (Tpa-)(ioi~iTtQ)  is  mentioned  in  the 
ScriptiuTS  f)nly  in  describing  the  political  divisions  of 
Palestine  at  the  time  of  .Jolin  the  Baptist's  first  public 
appearance:  "  Philip  was  then  tetrarch  of  Iturrea  and 
the  reyion  {j^wpac)  of  Trachimitis"  (Ltd<e  iii,  1).  Al- 
though Trachonitis  was  a  distinct  and  well-defined  prov- 
ince, yet  it  a|ipears  that  in  this  passage  the  phrase  "  re- 
gion of  Trachonitis"  is  used  in  a  wider  sense,  and  in- 
cluded two  or  three  other  adjoining  provinces.  As  con- 
siderable misapprehension  lias  existed  among  geogra- 
phers regarding  Trachonitis,  and  as  its  exact  position 
and  boundaries  were  first  clearly  ascertained  by  the  re- 
searches of  recent  writers,  it  may  be  well  in  this  place 
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to  ff'we  a  brief  resume  of  the  ancient  notices  of  the 
province,  an4  then  to  show  liow  they  can  be  applied  in 
setting  aside  modern  errors  and  establishing  correct 
views. 

Josephus  states  that  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram,  founded 
Trachonitis  and  Damascus,  which  "lay  between  Pales- 
tine and  Coele-Syria"  {Atit.  i,  G,  4).  His  next  reference 
to  it  is  when  it  was  held  by  Zeiiodorns,  the  bandit  chief. 
Then  its  inhabitants  made  frequent  raids,  as  their  suc- 
cessors do  still.  u|ion  the  terriuirics  of  Damascus  (Atit. 
XV,  10,  1).  Augustus  took  it  from  /enodorus,  and  gave 
it  to  Herod  the  (Jreat.  on  condition  that  he  should  re- 
press the  robbers  (.1)//.  xvi,  9,  1).  Herod  bequeathed 
it  to  his  son  Philip,  and  his  will  was  confirmed  by  Cx- 
sar  ( War,  ii,  G,  3).  This  is  the  Philip  referred  to  in 
Luke  iii,  1.  At  a  later  period  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Herod  Agrippa  (  War,  iii,  3,  5).  After  the  conquest 
of  this  part  of  Syria  by  Cornelius  Palma,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  '2d  century,  we  hear  no  more  of  Trachonitis. 

From  various  incidental  remarks  and  descriptions  in 
Josephus's  writings,  the  jiosition  of  'J'rachonitis  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other 'I'ransjordanic  provinces  may  be  ascer- 
tained. It  lay  on  the  east  of  tiaulonitis,  while  it  bor- 
dered on  both  Auranitis  and  I?atana?a  (War,  iv,  1,  1; 
i,  20,  4),  It  extended  fartlier  north  than  Gaulonitis, 
reaching  to  the  territory  of  Damascus  (.4;^/.  xv,  10,  3, 
and  10,  1  ;  War,  iii,  10,  7).  Ptolemy  locates  the  Trach- 
onitic  Arabs  along  the  base  of  jNIount  Alsadamus,  and 
he  inchuies  this  mountain  in  the  province  of  Batana;a, 
of  which  Saccjea  was  a  chief  toAvn  (Gcof/r.  v,  15).  Strabo 
states  that  there  were  two  Trachons  (pro  Tpaxuiint;), 
and  he  groups  Damascus  and  Trachon  together,  and 
states  that  the  latter  country  is  rugged  and  wild,  and 
the  people  daring  robbers  (Geor/r.  xvi,  11).  Jerome, 
speaking  of  Kenath,  calls  it  a  city  of  Trachonitis  near 
Bozrah  (6'«om<^s^s.  v.  "Canath");  and  the  writers  of  the 
Talmud  extend  Trachon  as  far  as  Bozrah  (Lightfoot. 
Opp,  ii,  473;  comp.  Jerome,  Onomast.  s.  v.  "Iturjca;" 
Keland,  PaUest.  p.  109  sq.). 

From  these  statements,  compared  with  the  results  of 
modern  research,  the  exact  position  and  boundaries  of 
this  ancient  pri)vince  can  be  determined.  It  extended 
from  the  southern  confines  of  Damascus,  near  the  bank 
of  the  Kiver  Awaj  (Pharpar),  on  the  north,  to  Busrah 
(Rostra  and  Bozrah),  on  the  south.  Bozrah  was  the 
capital  of  Auranitis,  and  consequently  that  province  lay 
along  the  southern  end  of  Trachon.  The  province  of 
(Jaulanitis  (now  .laulau)  was  its  western  boundary.  Ba- 
tanrea  has  been  identified  with  Ard  el-Bathanyeh,  which 
embraces  the  whole  ridge  of  Jebel  Haur.an,  at  whose 
western  base  lie  the  splendid  ruins  of  Kenath,  one  of 
the  ancient  cities  of  Trachon  (Jerome,  Onomusf.  s.  v. 
"Canatli,"  "  Kenath").  Consequently  the  ridge  of  Jebel 
Hauran  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  Trachon,  which 
extended  southward  to  Busrah  in  the  plain,  near  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  range  (Porter,  Damascus, 
i\,  2b9  .sq.;  also  in  .Jmnnal  of  Sac.  Lit.  for  July,  1854). 
The  region  thus  marked  out  embraces  the  modern  dis- 
trict ot  the  /.pjah, -which  may  be  considered  the  nucleus 
of  Trachonitis;  also  the  smooth  plain  extending  from 
its  northern  border  to  the  ranges  of  Khiyarah  and  Ma- 
ma. The  rocky  strip  of  land  running  along  the  west- 
ern base  of  Jeliel  Hauran,  and  separating  the  mountain- 
range  from  the  smooth  expanse  of  Auranitis,  was  like- 
wise incliide<l  in  Trachonitis.  This  may  explain  Stra- 
bo's  two  Trachons.  In  the  ruins  of  Musmeih,  on  the 
northern  edge  of  Lejah,  Bnrckhardt  discovered  a  (Jreek 
inscription  which  proves  that  that  city  was  Phieno,  the 
ancient  metropolis  of  Trachon  {Travels  in  Syria,  p.  117; 
see  also  Pn-facp,  p.  xi). 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  as  if  Trachon,  or  Tiri- 
ckonitix  (Tfio\iov,  or  Tpa^^^dji  iric),  were  only  a  (ireek 
name  applied  to  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Pashan  ;  yet  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 
it  is  a  translation  of  a  more  ancient  Shemitic  appella- 
tion, descriptive  of  the  physical  nature  of  the  region. 
Tjoax'i^J'  signifies  rough  and  rugged  ;  and  Tpax'^^iinc 


is  "a  nigged  region" (rpr/^iV  Kal  -iriTpw^TjQ  r('7ro(,),and 
peculiarly  aiiplicable  to  the  district  under  notice.  The 
Hebrew  equivalent  is  .4  rf/oh  (ShiX,  "  a  heap  of  stones ;" 
from  23"i  =  C31),  which  was  the  ancient  name  of  an 
important  part  of  Og's  kingdom  in  Bashan.  The  iden- 
tity of  Trachon  and  Argob  cannot  now  be  questioned. 
It  was  admitted  by  the  Jewish  rabbins,  for  the  Tar- 
gums  read  NJTlir.  {Trachova)  instead  of  S31N  {Ar- 
f/ob)  in  Dent,  iii,  14  and  1  Kings  iv.  13  (Lightfoot,  Opp. 
ii,  473);  and  it  is  contirnied  liy  the  fact  that  Kenath, 
one  of  the  threescore  great  cities  of  Argob  (1  Chroii.  ii, 
23),  was  also,  as  has  been  .seen,  a  city  of  Trachon.  I^u- 
sebius,  led  doubtless  by  similarity  of  names,  confounded 
Argob  with  the  castle  of  Erga  or  Ragaba,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Jordan  and  Jabbok.  In  this  he  has  been 
followed  by  Keland  (Pa/wst.  p.  959,  201),  Kitter  (Pa/, 
viid  Si/r.  ii,  1041),  and  even  Kobinson  (Bibl.  Pes.  App.  p. 
IGG,  1st  ed.).  Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  however,  than 
that  Argob,  a  large  province  of  Bashan  containing  sixty 
great  cities,  was  quite  distinct  from  Bagaba,  an  obscure 
castle  in  Gilead  (Porter.  J}aiiiasciis,  ii,  271).  Eusebius 
also  confounded  Trachonitis  and  Iturtea  (Onomast.  s.  v. 
"Iturtea");  a  manifest  error.  William  of  Tyre  gives  a 
curious  etymology  of  the  word  Trachonitis:  "Yidetur 
autem  nobis  a  truconihus  dicta.  Tracones  cnim  dicun- 
tur  occulti  et  subterranei  meatus,  quibus  ista  regio  abun- 
dat"  (Gcsta  Pki  per  Francos,  p.  896).  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  region  abounds 
in  caverns,  some  of  which  are  of  vast  extent.  Strabo 
refers  to  the  caves  in  the  mountains  beyond  Trachon 
(Geogr.  xvi),  and  he  affirms  that  one  of  them  is  so  large 
that  it  would  contain  4000  men.  Travellers  have  vis- 
ited some  spacious  caves  in  Jebel  Hauran,  and  in  the 
interior  of  the  Lejah. 

The  province  of  the  Li^jah  (Arab.  "  the  Eetreat") 
comprises  the  principal  part  of  the  Hebrew  Argob  and 
tireek  Trachon.  It  is  oval  in  form,  about  twenty-two 
miles  long  by  fourteen  wide.  Its  physical  features  are 
uni)aralleled  in  Western  Asia.  It  is  a  jilain,  but  its 
surface  is  elevated  above  the  surrounding  plain  to  an 
average  height  of  thirty  feet  or  more.  It  is  entirely 
composed  of  a  thick  stratum  of  black  basalt,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  emitted  from  pores  in  the  earth  in 
a  liquid  state,  and  to  have  flowed  out  on  every  side 
until  the  surface  of  the  plain  was  covered.  Before  com- 
pletely cooling,  it  seems  to  have  been  agitated  as  by  a 
tempest,  and  then  rent  and  shattered  by  internal  con- 
vulsions. The  cup-like  cavities  from  which  the  liquid 
mass  was  projected  are  still  seen ;  and  likewise  the  wavv 
surface  such  as  a  thick  licpiid  generally  assumes  which 
cools  while  flowing.  There  are  deep  fissures  and  yawn- 
ing gulfs  with  rugged  broken  edges;  and  I  here  are  jagged 
mounds  that  seem  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  heated 
to  flow,  but  which  were  forced  up  by  some  mightv 
agency,  and  then  rent  and  shattered  to  their  centres. 
The  rock  is  tilled  with  air-bubbles,  and  is  almost  as  hard 
as  iron.  "In  the  interior  jiarfs  of  the  Lejah."  says 
Bnrckhardt,  "the  rocks  are  in  many  places  cleft  asun- 
der, so  that  the  whole  hill  ajipears  shivered  and  in  the 
act  of  falling  down ;  the  layers  are  generally  horizon- 
tal, from  six  to  eight  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  some- 
times covering  the  hills,  and  inclining  to  their  curve, 
as  appears  from  the  fissures  which  traverse  the  rock 
froin  top  to  bottom"  (7'>vf;v/.<  in  Syria,  p.  112). 

It  is  worthy  of  note  how  minutely  this  description 
accords  with  that  of  Joseidius,  who  says  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Trachon  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  con- 
quer them  or  check  their  depredations,  "as  they  had 
neither  towns  nor  fields,  but  dwelt  in  caves  that  served 
as  a  refuge  bfith  for  themselves  and  their  flocks.  They 
had,  besides,  cisterns  of  water  and  well-stored  granaries, 
and  were  thus  able  to  remain  long  in  obscurity  and  to 
defy  their  enemies.  The  doors  of  their  caves  are  so 
narrow  that  but  one  man  can  enter  at  a  time,  while 
within  they  are  incredibly  large  and  spacious.  The 
ground  above  is  almost  a  plain,  but  it  is  covered  with 
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rufiged  rocks,  and  is  difficult  of  access,  except  when  a 
fjiiiile  points  out  the  paths.  These  paths  do  not  run  in 
a  straight  course,  but  have  many  windings  and  turns" 
(Ant.Kv,  10,  1). 

The  cliaracter  of  the  inhabitants  remains  unchanged 
as  the  features  of  their  comitry.  Tliey  are  wild,  law- 
less robbers,  and  they  afford  a  ready  asylum  to  murder- 
ers, rebels,  and  outlaws  from  every  part  of  Syria.  It 
seems  to  have  been  so  in  Old-Test,  times;  for  when 
Absalom  murdered  his  brother,  he  tied  to  his  mother's 
kindred  in  Gesliur  (a  part  of  Trachon),  ''and  was  there 
three  years"  (2  Satn.  xv,  iiT,  38).     See  Geshlr. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  great  cities  of  Ar- 
gob.  famed  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  for  their  strength, 
exist  still.  The  houses  in  many  of  them  are  perfect. 
The  massive  city  walls  are  standing ;  and  the  streets, 
though  long  silent  and  deserted,  are  in  some  places  com- 
lilete  as  those  of  a  modern  town.  The  city  gates,  and 
the  doors  and  roofs  of  the  houses,  are  all  of  stone,  bear- 
ing the  marks  of  the  most  remote  anticpiity.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view, 
Trachon  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  provinces  in 
Palestine  (Porter,  Bashaug  Giant  Cities;  Burckhardt, 
Tnn-e/g  in  Si/ri(t ;  Graham,  in  the  Journal  of  U.  (i.  S. 
vol.  xxviii;  and  Cainb.  E.tga;/s,  18;)8;  Wetzstein, /^ezae- 
hericht  iiber  Han  ran  mid  die  Tntc/xmen').  Such  as  desire 
to  compare  with  the  above  account  the  views  previous- 
Iv  set  forth  by  geographers  may  consult  Lightfoot,  lor. 
fit. ;  Keland,  Paltest.  p.  108  sq. ;  Cellarius,  Geo(jr.  Ant.  ii, 
617  sq. — Kitto.     See  Argou. 

Tract,  a  psalm,  or  portion  of  a  psalm,  sung  in  the 
Latin  mass  instead  of  the  Gradual,  on  fixed  days,  from 
Septuagesima  to  Piaster,  after  the  Epistle.  At  the  time 
at  which  the  Church  is  commemorating  the  passion  of 
our  Lord,  this  Tract  is  slowly  chanted  in  lieu  of  the  joy- 
ous (iradual.  It  is  called  the  Tract,  as  sotne  ritualistic 
writers  affirm,  because  it  is  drairn  out  in  a  slow  and  sol- 
emn strain.  It  is  said  that  the  psalm  or  hymn  chant- 
ed by  one  voice  was  the  Tract,  and  when  the  singer  was 
interrupted  by  the  choir  his  part  was  known  as  the 
rerdcle,  and  the  portions  allotted  to  them  were  called 
responsories.  See  Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liturg.  Terms,  s.  v.; 
AA'alcott,  Sac.  A  i-chcvol.  s.  v. 

Tractarianism.  See  English  Church;  Ox- 
FOi;i)  Tracts;  Piseyism. 

Tractator,  the  name  given  in  the  early  Church  to 
preachers  and  expositors  of  Scri|)tiire;  his  sermon  or 
treatise  being  called  Tractatus.  See  Bingham,  Christ. 
Antiq.  bk,  xiv,  ch.  iv,  §  1. 

Tractatus,  the  Latin  name  for  a  sermon,  discourse, 
etc. 

Tractoriae,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  circu- 
lar letters  of  metropolitans  summoning  the  bishops  to 
a  council.  These  circular  letters  were  a  legal  summons, 
which  no  bishop  of  the  province  might  disobey  under 
pain  of  suspension,  or  some  such  canonical  censure.  See 
Bingham,  Christ,  Antiq.  bk.  ii,  ch.  xvi,  §  17. 

Tracts  and  Tract  Sociktiks.  The  term  tract, 
although  etymologically  signifying  something  drawn 
out  (Lat.  tractus),  has  long  been  employed  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  to  designate  a  short  or  condensed  treatise 
in  print.  It  has  primary  reference  to  the  form  of  pub- 
lication, and  is  usually  applied  only  to  unbound  sheets 
or  pamphlets.  Thus,  a  treatise  on  any  topic  may  be 
published  either  in  a  book  or  tract  form,  the  tract  being 
much  cheaper  than  the  book,  but  also  much  more  lia- 
ble to  be  injured  or  destroyed.  While  many  political, 
scientific,  and  other  tracts  have  been  published,  yet  the 
vast  majority  of  publications  knowiT'  as  tracts  are  of  a 
religious  character.  So  generally  is  this  true  that  the 
word  tract  used  without  qualification  rarely  suggests 
any  other  idea  than  that  of  a  brief  religious  treatise  or 
appeal.  To  some  extent  the  idea  has  been  employed 
by  propagandists  of  error,  but  far  more  generally  by 
lovers  of  truth  and  by  persons  willing  to  make  sacrifices 


for  its  promotion.  Had  only  miscellaneous  tracts  been 
[niblished,  or  had  the  publication  of  tracts  on  religious 
subjects  only  taken  place  in  an  accidental  or  unsystem- 
atic manner,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  this 
article. 

I.  Occasion  and  Character  of  the  Tract  Movement. — 
There  has,  in  fact,  arisen  a  great  Christian  enterprise 
having  for  its  object  the  publication  and  dissemination 
of  religious  tracts.  This  enterprise,  like  the  (iosjKl  it- 
self and  other  of  its  auxiliaries,  has  from  small  begin- 
nings grown  to  vast  proportions  an<l  commanding  in- 
fluence. Although  its  history  is  chiefly  limited  to  the 
last  one  hundred  years,  it  has  already  come  to  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  cardinal  agencies  of  Christian  propa- 
gandism,  taking  ranlvwith  the  missionary  and  Sunday- 
school  enterprises,  and  serving  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  to 
both.  Although  asserting  no  S|)ccific  divine  appoint- 
ment, it  nevertheless  claims  to  be  authorized  by  in- 
spired analogies.  The  sacred  books  both  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments  were  issued  and  circulated  as 
separate  treatises  or  tracts;  so  that  the  Bible  itself,  in 
its  most  approved  modern  form,  may  be  said  to  be  a 
bound  volume  of  tracts. 

The  principle  involved  is  that  of  giving  truth  a  per- 
manent and  available  expression  in  written  or  printed 
language,  thus  enabling  it  to  survive  the  voice  of  the 
living  teacher,  and  to  reach  persons  and  places  to  which 
he  could  never  have  access.  God,  from  the  beginning, 
appointed  language  as  the  medium  of  communication 
between  himself  and  man,  as  well  as  between  man  and 
man.  He  spoke  to  our  race,  not  only  through  the  hear- 
ing of  the  ear,  but  also  through  the  perceptions  of  the 
eye,  thus  consecrating  both  spoken  and  written  language 
to  the  office  of  religious  instruction.  In  giving  a  writ- 
ten law,  he  not  only  provided  for  the  moral  giddance  of 
the  generation  to  whom  it  was  first  addressed,  but  for 
all  subsequent  ages,  while  he  also  continued  to  teach 
and  admonUh  men  b}'  the  voice  and  the  pen  of  proph- 
ets and  holy  men  in  successive  periods.  As  a  counter- 
part of  the  spoken  language  to  be  used  in  preaching,  the 
chosen  disciples  of  our  Lord  were  inspired  to  write  nar- 
ratives of  the  life,  miracles,  and  death  of  him  who  was 
the  eternal  Word,  together  with  the  acts  and  letters  of 
the  apostles  embodying  the  instructions  which  they  had 
personally  received  from  the  Lord  himself,  and  which 
were  thus  handed  down  to  those  who  should  come  after 
them.  Spoken  language  has  the  advantage  of  instant 
readiness,  wherever  there  is  a  tongue  to  speak  and  an 
ear  to  hear.  It  can  also  be  varied  with  circumstances, 
and,  adapted  to  the  special  wants  and  changing  per- 
ceptions of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  On  the  other 
hand,  written  language  is  availalile  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places.  It  can  be  cheaply  midtiplied  and  scattered 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  It  also  endures  from  age  to 
age,  while  living  speakers  die.  Great  as  was  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  the  apostles  through  the  agency  of 
spoken  language,  the  influence  of  their  writings  has  been 
infinitely  greater.  Their  voices  expired  with  their  nat- 
ural life,  but  their  written  speech  was  immortal.  It  sur- 
vived all  persecutions.  It  became  embodied  in  many 
languages,  and  was  diffused  in  every  direction.  It  has 
come  down  through  the  centuries.  It  has  been  taken 
up  by  the  modern  printing-press,  and  having  been  trans- 
lated into  hundreiis  of  tongues  and  dialects,  is  now  mul- 
tiplied more  rafiidly  than  ever  before  for  the  benefit  of 
the  present  and  succeeding  generations.  By  this  adjust- 
ment of  Providence,  the  apostles,  though  dead,  yet  speak, 
and  will  continue  to  speak  to  increasing  millions  while 
the  world  endures;  and  those  who  read  their  writings 
may  not  only  receive  their  teachings,  but  become  par- 
takers and  propagators  of  like  precious  faith.  They 
may  echo  the  truth  which  has  made  them  free  in  their 
own  forms  of  expression  and  with  new  adaptations  to  the 
ever-changing  circumstances  of  humanity. 

A  peculiarity  of  written  language  is  that  its  dissemi- 
nation challenges  co-operation  from  many  not  called 
to  the  office  of  preaching.     Copyists,  printers,  purchas- 
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trs,  ami  distributors  may  in  their  several  spheres  co- 
operate to  bring  tlie  triitb  dt'diod  by  means  of  it  into  con- 
tact with  bnniaii  bearts.  Tbe  tract  enterprise,  in  fact, 
einjiloys  and  combines  for  a  common  jmrpose  many  and 
varied  agencies.  In  order  tbat  a  religions  tract  may  he 
produced  and  started  on  a.  career  of  usefulness,  there 
must  tirst  be  a  writer  imbued  with  the  s|)irit  of  truth 
and  love,  and  willing  to  labor  with  his  pen,  in  order  to 
express  his  thoughts  in  language  at  once  attractive  and 
impressive.  Then  there  must  be  a  pecuniary  invest- 
ment for  I  he  pubrn-ition  of  I  he  docimient  written.  The 
task  of  publication,  although  possible  to  individuals,  is 
best  perf<irmed  by  public  institutions,  like  the  existing 
tract  societies,  which,  having  a  corporate  existence, 
live  on  though  their  founders  die.  Such  societies  can 
develop  and  carry  out  great  systems  of  effort,  which 
their  projectors  may  only  live  to  initiate.  Superadded 
to  the  publication  of  tracts,  in  order  to  their  extended 
usefulness,  there  must  be  co-operative  and  systematic 
agencies  for  thtir  pro])er  and  continuous  dissemination 
among  readers.  When  this  complicated  machinery  of 
moral  and  spiritual  intiuence  is  appropriately  organized, 
the  huudilcst  Christian  may  come  into  working  rela- 
tions with  it  and  be  a  hel|)er  to  its  highest  success. 
Thenceforward  there  is-  a  grand  copartnership  of  re- 
sults, in  which  those  who  write,  who  print,  who  circu- 
late, and  who  rea<l  may  rejoice  together. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  endless  stream  of  influences 
which  may  tlow  on  want  from  a  single  instance  of  bring- 
ing religious  truth  in  a  printed  form  to  the  attention  of 
the  tmconverted,  the  following  facts  are  condensed  from 
authentic  documents.  In  the  latter  part  of  tbe  Kith 
century,  a  good  man,  known  as  Dr.  Sibbs.  wrote  a  little 
book  entitled  The  Jiniigfd  Reed.  A  copy  of  that  book, 
sold  by  a  poor  pc<ldler  at  the  door  of  a  lowly  cottage  in 
I'^ngland,  was  the  agenc}'  of  the  Christian  awakening 
of  Kichard  Haxter,  who  was  born  in  1615.  '-The  addi- 
tional reading  of  a  little  piece  of  i\Ir.  Perkins's  work  On 
llepenfance,  borrowed  from  a  servant,"  says  Baxter,  in  a 
sketch  of  bis  own  life,  "  did  further  inform  me  and  con- 
lirm  me;  and  thus,  without  any  means  but  books,  was 
(iod  pleased  to  resolve  me  for  himself.''  Tims  brought 
to  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  truth,  Baxter 
became  one  of  the  most  earnest  preachers  and  prolific 
writers  of  any  age.  He  died  in  ]()91,  having  published 
matter  enough  to  till  twenty-three  large  volumes.  Two 
of  his  smaller  works — The  Call  to  the  Uncmrerfed  and 
The  Siiiii/s'  Krerldsthir/  Rext  —  have  passed  through 
countless  editions  both  in  England  and  America,  and, 
floubtless,  will  continue  to  be  widely  read  in  English- 
speaking  countries  while  time  endures.  (Jf  the  fidl  ex- 
lent  of  their  intiuence  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  ade- 
(piate  estimate,  but  here  and  there  links  in  the  chain 
of  secpiences  can  be  discovered.  Philip  Doddriilge, 
when  yomig,  borrowed  the  works  of  Baxter,  and  in  due 
time  became  the  author  of  the  Rise  and  Prnr/resn  of  Re- 
/if/ion  in  /he  Soiif,  a  work  which  led  William  Wilber- 
force  to  seek  for  [lardon  through  the  Keileemer.  Wil- 
berforce's  Prdcftral  View  of  Chrixtianity  was  the  instru- 
ment employed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  to  repentance 
and  a  true  faith  in  Christ  Legh  Richmond,  the  writer 
of  The  i'oinif/  Cottaejer,  The  Dairyman's  ])aii;ihter,  and 
various  other  tracts.  Mr.  Richmond  was  a  laborious 
clergyman,  and  for  many  years  a  secretarv  of  the  Re- 
ligious Tract  Society  of  London.  His  tracts  above 
named  have  been  translated  into  many  languages,  anil 
liave  been  instrumental,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  in 
the  conversion  of  many  precious  souls.  Only  two  days 
before  his  summons  to  a  better  world,  he  received  a  let- 
ter mentioning  the  conversion  of  two  persons,  one  of 
them  a.  clergyman,  by  the  perusal  of  his  tract  The 
I)(iin/ma>i's  htnii/hler.  Nearly  half  a  century  has  since 
passed  away,  but  the  tract  has  lived  on.  and,  by  the  help 
of  ]irinters,  donors,  and  distributors,  has  continued  to  do 
its  work;  while  many  of  those  converted  through  its 
influence  have  themselves  become  successful  actors  in 
starting  agencies  of  influence,  destined  to  work  on  with 


ever-increasing  and  multiplying  power.  Volumes  might 
be  tilled  with  inciilents  illustrating  the  utility  and  pow- 
er of  tracts  as  an  agency  of  evangelization  and  religious 
intiuence  both  in  Christian  and  pagan  lands.  In  fact, 
judging  from  the  reports  and  annals  of  the  various  tract 
organizations,  no  branch  of  ('bristian  activity  has  been 
more  uniformly  productive  of  the  best  results  than  tract- 
distribution. 

While  the  tract  enterprise  may  thus  be  spoken  of  in 
its  separate  character,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  seldom  acts  or  stands  alone.  Its  most  ;ip|iroved  modes 
of  action  are  in  connection  with  (Church  work  at  home 
and  missionary  elfort  abroad  ;  consequently  its  best  fruits 
will  doubtless  be  found  in  the  great  day  to  have  been 
the  joint  product  of  many  forms  of  Christian  activity. 
It  may  be  coutidently  urged  tliat  Christian  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  religious  tracts  is  practicable  to 
a  greater  number  of  people  of  every  age  and  circum- 
stance in  life  than  any  other  generally  recognised  agencv 
of  usefulness.  Comparatively  few  are  called  to  be  min- 
isters or  missionaries.  Many  cannot  be  Sunday-school 
teachers.  But  who  cannot  be  the  bearer  or  sender  of  a 
tract? — who,  indeed,  cann<pt,  with  comparatively  little 
sacritice,  circulate  many  tracts  through  channels  of  busi- 
ness, in  pulilic  thoroughfares,  through  the  mails,  and, 
what  is  better  than  any  other  way,  by  personal  presen- 
tation ? 

The  present  is  a  rcailing  age,  and  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  is  important  to  antagonize  the  evils  resulting 
from  bad  reading  in  all  its  forms,  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  no  community  in  which  many  persons  may  not 
be  found  who  will  have  little,  if  any,  good  reading  that 
is  not  brought  to  them  by  the  hand  of  benevolence. 
He  tbat  searches  them  out  and  bestows  upon  them  good 
gifts  in  the  form  of  Christian  tracts  and  books,  accom- 
panied, if  need  be,  with  other  acts  of  kindness,  will  sel- 
dom fail  of  doing  good;  but  he  Avho  adds  to  the  tract 
earnest  Christian  inquiry  or  conversation  will  do  still 
greater  good,  and  in  many  instances  secure  an  interest 
in  such  promises  as  these — "He  which  converteth  the 
siinier  from  the  error  of  liis  way  shall  save  a  sou!  from 
death"  (.lames  v,  20);  "And  they  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness  [shall  shine]  as  the  stars  for  ever  and 
ever"  (Dan.  xii,  3).  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  es[)ecially 
should  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  have  provided 
and  ready  to  their  hand  a  large  supply  of  Christian 
truth  strongly  stated,  neatly  printed,  and  specially 
adapted  to  aid  and  render  permanent  the  very  work 
they  are  endeavoring  to  do  by  preaching  and  pastoral 
labor.  In  this  respect  the  publications  of  the  tract  so- 
cieties become  an  arsenal  tilled  with  legitimate  weapons 
of  the  Christian  warfare,  a  vast  store  of  fixed  ammuni- 
tion with  which  to  defend  the  citadel  of  Christian  truth, 
and  to  assault  tlie  positions  of  the  adversary. 

In  the  pulpit  the  minister  is  chiefly  limited  to  his 
own  thoughts  and  expressions.  In  the  use  of  tracts  he 
may  avail  himself  of  the  best  thoughts,  the  largest  ex- 
perience, and  the  ablest  statements  of  the  wisest  men 
who  have  used  their  pen  for  the  glory  of  (Jod.  His 
own  spoken  words  may  vanish  with  the  breath  which 
utters  them.  At  most,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  long 
remembered;  but  the  prhited  pages  which  he  scatters 
may  remain  to  be  perused  when  the  giver  is  dead,  and 
mav  even  descend  to  coming  generations.  In  preach- 
ing, the  minister  is  limited  to  bis  own  personal  efforts, 
and  can  only  address  those  who  come  to  hear  him.  In 
his  pastoral  work  he  is  at  liberty  to  seek  out  the  people; 
and  often  the  present  of  a  tract  or  a  book  will  secure  for 
him  the  friendship  and  the  interested  attention  of  those 
who  would  not  have  volunteered  to  enter  his  congrega- 
tion. Besides,  in  the  work  of  tract-distribution,  a  hun- 
dred willing  hands  can  help  him,  an<l  feet  "shod  with 
the  (ireparalion  of  the  (Jospel  of  peace"  will  nm  for  him 
in  paths  of  duty  farther  and  oftener  than  he  with  the 
utmost  diligence  can  hope  to  go  himself.  JMinisters 
should  therefore  enlist  their  people  in  the  practical  work 
of  tract-distribution.     This  is  too  great  and  too  good  a 
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work  to  be  confined  to  a  few.  Specially  appointed  tract 
committees  and  visitors  have  tlieir  duties,  which  should 
neither  be  omitted  nor  excused;  yet  no  intUvidual  should 
consider  his  or  her  personal  responsibility  relieved  by 
tlic  official  appointment  of  others.  The  truth  is,  that 
in  order  to  the  full  accomplishment  of  tract-distribution 
as  a  means  of  evangelical  effort  in  any  commiuiity,  both 
svstematic  and  occasional,  public  and  individual,  exer- 
tions must  be  put  forth.  The  periodical  distribution  of 
tracts  through  districts  and  towns  is  very  important, 
but  it  has  disadvantages.  For  instance,  where  the  dis- 
trict is  large  there  is  not  time  for  sufficient  personal  con- 
versation with  different  characters;  besides,  many  will 
not  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  stranger.  If  the  Christian 
acquaintances  of  such  persons  should  give  them  tracts 
as  tokens  of  friendship,  and  follow  up  the  gift  with  af- 
fectionate warning  and  entreaty,  the  end  would  be  more 
effectually  gained.  Thus  it  is  that  individual  Chris- 
tians, in  their  several  circles  of  acquaintance  and  busi- 
ness, have  a  work  to  do  in  which  well-selected  tracts 
may  furnish  invaluable  aid. 

II.  Ilistori)  of  Initial  Tract  Enterprises.  —  .\side 
from  tlie  circulation  of  portions  of  the  Holy  Script- 
ures in  fragmentary  or  tract  form,  the  use  of  tracts  as 
an  agencv  of  religious  usefulness  dates  from  the  dawn 
of  the  Reformation  in  Europe.  Long  before  tlie  inven- 
tion of  printing,  the  early  Reformers  sent  out  their  little 
tractates  to  awaken  and  instruct  the  people  who  still  sat 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Dark  Ages.  Wyclifte's  writ- 
ings were  the  means  of  extensive  usefulness.  He  sent 
out  more  than  one  hundred  volumes,  small  and  great, 
besides  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  Notwithstanding 
manv  of  his  works  were  burned  and  people  were  forbid- 
den to  read  them  on  pain  of  death,  yet  they  spread  far 
and  wide.  Like  seeds  of  truth  borne  by  the  wind,  they 
lodged  on  the  soil  of  the  Continent,  and  brought  forth 
fruit  there  in  after-years.  Works  produced  by  the  writ- 
ers of  that  period,  although  extensively  useful,  were 
greatly  hindered  in  their  circulation  by  the  size  and  ex- 
pensiveness  of  the  manuscript  form  in  which  they  were 
issued. 

The  invention  of  printing  in  the  15th  century  re- 
moved many  formidable  obstacles  to  the  diffusion  of 
truth,  and  greatly  stimulated  the  literary  efforts  of  those 
who  were  striving  to  reform  the  Church.  Luther  ap- 
peared, and  by  his  powerfid  writings  and  those  of  his 
associates,  millions  of  people  were  led  to  renounce  the 
errors  than  which  they  previously  knew  nothing  better. 
The  eflfijrts  of  the  later  Reformers  are  thus  characterized 
by  one  of  their  opponents :  •'  The  Gospellers  of  these 
days  do  till  the  realm  with  so  many  of  their  noisome 
little  books  that  they  be  like  to  the  swarms  of  locnsts 
which  did  infest  the  land  of  Egypt."  Fox,  the  martyr- 
ologist,  exults  over  the  work  and  promise  of  the  art  of 
printing  in  language  like  this:  '"God  hath  opened  the 
press  to  preach,  whose  voice  the  pope  is  never  able  to 
stop  with  all  the  puissance  of  his  triple  crown.  By  this 
printing,  as  by  the  gift  of  tongues  and  as  by  the  singu- 
lar organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
soundeth  to  all  nations  and  countries  under  heaven; 
and  what  God  revealed  unto  one  man  is  dispersed  to 
manv ;  and  what  is  known  to  one  nation  is  opened  to 
ail."" 

h\  the  17th  century  several  traces  are  found  of  asso- 
ciations for  promoting  the  printing  and  sale  of  religious 
works,  while  much  good  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  in- 
dividuals, both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  At 
lengtli,  movements  on  a  larger  scale  began  to  be  made 
in  the  line  of  associated  efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  truth 
in  printed  form.  The  earlier  organizations  of  this  kind, 
though  not  strictly  tract  societies,  were  preliminary, 
and  in  some  sense  introductory,  to  the  great  institu- 
tions subsequently  formed  for  the  exclusive  object  of 
printing  and  circulating  religions  tracts.  In  1701 
the  Society  for  I'romoting  Cliristian  Knowledge  was 
established  in  England.  In  1742  tlie  Rev.  .lohn  Wes- 
ley, in  the  prosecution  of  his  evangelical  work  in  (Ireat 
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Britain,  commenoed  printing  and  circulating  religious 
tracts  by  personal  effort  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
preachers  associated  with  him.  In  1750  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Religious  Knowledge  among  the  Poor 
was  organized.  In  1756  societies  for  a  similar  object 
were  commenced  both  in  Edinburgh  and  (Jlasgow.  Al- 
though the  three  societies  named  accomplished  good, 
they  did  not  remain  permanently  established.  In  178'2 
iMr.  Wesley  instituted  a  Society  for  the  Distribution 
of  Religious  Tracts  among  the  Foor.  In  his  published 
proposals  in  behalf  of  the  society,  he  said,  "  I  cannot  but 
earnestlv  recommend  this  to  all  those  who  desire  to  see 
true  scriptural  Christianity  s|)read  throughout  these 
nations.  INIen  wholly  unawakened  will  not  take  the 
pains  to  read  the  Bible.  They  have  no  relish  for  it. 
But  a  small  tract  may  engage  their  attention  for  half 
an  hour,  and  may,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  prepare  them 
for  going  forward."  Membership  in  the  society  required 
the  subscription  of  iialf  a  guinea  or  more,  for  which  a 
quota  of  tracts  would  be  delivered  yearly.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  society  at  that  date  were  thirty  in  num- 
ber, embracing  Alleine's  Alarm,  Baxter's  Call,  Ten  Short 
Sermons,  Tokens  for  Children,  A  Word  to  a  Soldier,  A 
Word  to  a  Sailor,  A  Word  to  a  Sivearer,  A  Word  to  a 
Sahhnth-hreaker,  A  Word  to  a  Drunkard,  etc.  It  is  not 
difficidt  to  see  in  the  above  scheme  the  germ  of  the  larg- 
est tract  societies  now  in  existence.  Its  tenor,  more  es- 
pecially when  taken  in  connection  with  Mr.  Wesley's 
methods  of  supplying  religious  books  wherever  his  soci- 
eties existed  or  his  preachers  went,  fully  authorized  the 
following  assertion  of  his  biographer,  Richard  AVatson: 
"  He  was  probably  the  first  to  use,  on  any  extensive 
scale,  this  means  of  popiilar  reformation."  About  1790 
Hannah  ISIore  appeareil  as  a  writer  of  popular  tracts. 
Her  first  tract,  entitled  William  Chip,  was  published 
anonyinonsly.  Having  iM^en  encouraged  by  its  recep- 
tion, she  prepared,  with  the  aid  of  her  sisters,  a  series  of 
small  publications,  entitled  The  Cheap  Reposifoiy  Tracts. 
In  a  private  memorandum,  published  after  her  decease, 
she  said,  "I  have  devoted  three  years  to  this  work. 
Two  millions  of  these  tracts  were  disposed  of  during  the 
first  year.  God  works  by  weak  instruments  to  show 
that  the  glory  is  all  his  own."  From  that  time  forward 
the  number  of  persons  who  made  themselves  useful  by 
publishing  and  circulating  tracts  in  various  ways  be- 
came considerably  increased.  Among  them  honorable 
inention  may  be  made  of  IMrs.  Rebecca  Wilkinson,  of 
Clapham;  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  of  Cambridge;  and  Rev. 
John  Campbell,  of  Edinburgh. 

III.  Tract  Societies  distinctively  so-called.  —  The  time 
had  now  arrived  for  broader  and  more  thoroughly  or- 
ganized movements  in  behalf  of  the  tract  enterprise. 
The  Religions  Tract  Society  of  London  was  initiated  in 
May,  1799.  fie  v.  George  Burder,  Rowland  Hill,  Matthew 
Wiiks,  Joseph  Hughes,  and  others  were  among  its  or- 
ganizers. A  rule  of  the  society,  like  that  of  Jlr.  Wes- 
ley before  noted,  (irovided  that  its  membership  "consist 
of  persons  subscribing  half  a  guinea  or  upwards  annu- 
allv."  The  society  was  placed  upon  a  basis  of  broad 
catholicity.  Its  object  was  defined  to  be  the  publica- 
tion of  "  those  grand  doctrinal  and  practical  truths 
which  have  in  every  age  been  mighty  through  God  in 
converting,  sanctifying,  and  comforting  souls,  and  by  the 
influence  of  which  men  may  have  been  enabled,  while 
they  lived,  to  live  to  the  Lord,  and  when  they  died  to  die 
unto  the  Lord."  It  is  impossible  to  give  in  this  article 
a  detailed  history  of  any  of  the  societies  enumerated ; 
brief  and  general  notices  must  suffice.  But  in  the  brief- 
est notice  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  of  London,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  eighty  years  of  its  ex- 
istence ^t  has  well  and  faithfully  illustrated  the  catholic 
and  evangelical  principles  announced  by  its  founders  in 
the  beginning.  In  so  doing  it  has  accomplished  its  ob- 
jects on  a  grand  scale  and  to  an  unforeseen  extent.  An 
incidental  event  of  the  most  interesting  character  grew 
out  of  the  operations  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  in 
the  third  vcar  of  its  existence.     It  was  no  less  than  the 
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preliminary  step  towards  the  organization  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society — the  parent  Bible  Society  of 
the  world.    See  Bibi.k  Socikties. 

For  a  score  of  years  the  business  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society  was  of  such  a  moderate  extent  that  a 
small  liirod  depository  sulKccd  for  its  transaction. 
From  1820  the  business  so  expaniled  as  to  reipiire 
the  occupation  of  enlarged  premises  in  Paternoster 
Row,  where,  in  1843-44,  its  present  commodious  build- 
ings were  erected.  The  design  of  the  society  contem- 
plated the  double  purpose  of  sales  at  or  near  cost,  and 
gratuitous  distribution.  Both  phases  of  its  work  were 
therefore  limited  to  its  supply  of  funds.  Its  only  in- 
come, at  lirst,  was  from  the  annual  subscriptions  of  its 
members.  But  by  degrees,  and  as  necessity  required, 
additions  were  made  from  other  sources,  such  as  congre- 
gational collections,  auxiliary  societies,  life-member- 
shijis.  legacies,  and  special  donations.  As  the  operations 
of  the  society  increased,  new  and  varied,  forms  of  action 
were  develojied,  including  not  only  sales  tlirougli  depos- 
itories, but  by  hawkers  or  peddlers  throughout  the  prov- 
inces. Donations  were  made  not  only  of  tracts,  but  of  as- 
sorted libraries  to  soUlicrs'  barracks,  to  sea-going  vessels, 
to  en)igrant  and  convict-ships,  to  workhouses,  to  coast- 
guard stations,  to  missionaries'  families,  to  clergymen, 
to  schoolmasters,  and  city  missionaries,  to  be  used  for 
loaning  to  persons  in  destitute  circumstances.  During 
the  first  five  years  of  the  society's  existence,  it  publish- 
ed only  sixty-six  different  tracts  in  the  ordinary  form. 
Subsequently  it  began  to  enlarge  the  variety  as  well  as 
the  number  of  its  publications.  Broadsheets,  handbills, 
chiWrens'  books,  jieriodicals  adapted  to  difl'erent  ages 
and  classes,  monthly  volumes,  standard  works,  and  even 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  came  in  turn  to  be  reg- 
ularly and  constantly  issued  under  the  imprint  of  the 
society.  From  active  work  in  different  parts  of  (ireat 
Britain,  the  society  was  led  to  extend  its  work  into  for- 
eign fields.  Such  an  extension  had  not  been  originally 
contemplated,  but  nevertheless  took  place  in  the  order 
of  Providence,  and  became  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
expansive  nature  of  true  Christian  benevolence.  The 
circumstance  which  first  led  to  the  preparation  of  tracts 
in  foreign  languages  was  the  obvions  duty  of  giving  re- 
ligious instruction  to  a  number  of  prisoners-of-war  con- 
tined  in  Kngland;  and  the  lirst  foreign  languages  in 
which  the  society's  tracts  were  published  were  the 
French  and  the  Dutch.  As  was  to  have  been  expected, 
the  foreign  prisoners,  when  released,  carried  more  or  less 
of  the  tracts  they  had  received  to  their  own  countries, 
and  thus,  to  some  extent,  created  a  demand  for  more 
and  similar  publications  in  those  countries.  About  the 
same  time,  a  correspondence  sprang  up  between  the  so- 
ciety and  representative  evangelical  Christians  in  most 
of  the  nations  of  Europe.  Soon  afterwards  the  enter- 
prise of  foreign  missions  began  to  be  extended  to  va- 
rious pagan  nations.  By  similar  processes,  the  work  of 
the  Religious  Tract  Society  has  been  expanding  and  en- 
larging (^ver  since,  with  a  jirospect  of  continuous  expan- 
sion and  usefulness  in  time  to  come. 

The  Reports  of  the  society  from  year  to  year  have  been 
replete  with  interesting  details,  not  only  of  progress,  but 
also  of  results;  and  yet  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that  the 
good  which  has  been  directly  and  indirectly  accom- 
plished tln-(,ngh  its  instrumentality  has  not  "half  been 
told.  F:ternity  only  can  reveal  the  full  extent  of  in- 
Huences  that  have  been  so  far-rea(^hing,  and  in  many 
instances  so  remote  from  ordinary  human  observation. 
A  few  items,  condensed  from  the  society's  official  docu- 
ments, may  serve  as  partial  indications  of  the  magnitude 
to  which,  froin  the  small  beginnings  noted  above,  its  ojjcr- 
ations  have  grown.  The  society  has  printed  important 
tracts  and  books  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  different 
languages  and  dialects.  Its  present  annual  issues  from 
its  own  depositories  and  those  of  foreign  societies, 
through  which  it  acts,  are  about  sixty-three  millions, 
and  its  aggregate  issues  during  eighty  years  past  have 
been  about  two  thousand  millions.     It  lias  co-operated 


with  every  Protestant  Christian  mission  in  the  worhl. 
It  has  assailed  popery  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  Mo- 
hammedanism in  the  -East,  and  paganism  of  various 
forms  in  heathen  lands.  It  has  given  a  Christian  liter- 
ature to  nations  just  emerging  from  bari)arism.  Its 
pulilications  have  passed  the  wall  of  China,  and  have 
entered  the  (lalace  of  the  Celestial  emperor.  They  have 
instructed  the  princes  of  Burmah,  and  opened  the  self- 
sealed  lips  of  the  devotee  in  India.  They  have  gone  to 
the  sons  of  Africa  to  teach  them,  in  their  bondage,  the 
liberty  of  the  (iospel.  They  have  preached  Christ  cruci- 
fied to  the  Jew  and  also  to  the  (ireek;  while  ii:  the  home 
land  they  have  continued  to  offer  the  truths  and  conso- 
lations of  religion  to  soldiers,  to  sailors,  to  prisoners,  to 
the  inmates  of  hospitals,  and,  in  short,  to  rich  and  poor 
in  every  circumstance  of  life.  In  the  year  1849,  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  celebrated  its  semi-centennial 
jubilee.  In  connection  with  that  interesting  event,  a 
large  jubilee  fund  was  raised  to  increase  the  usefulness 
of  the  society.  A  jubilee  memorial  volume  was  also 
published,  setting  forth  in  an  able  and  interesting  man- 
ner the  history  of  its  first  fifty  years  of  work  and  prog- 
ress. When,  in  the  year  1899,  the  society  shall  cele- 
brate its  centennial,  a  still  grander  sh<iwiiig  of  results 
may  be  expected. 

The  additional  tract  societies  of  Creat  Britain,  aside 
•from  merely  local  organizations,  are  not  numerous.  The 
following  are  the  principal :  The  Religious  Tract  and 
Book  Society  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh).  The  primary 
organization  of  this  society  dates  back  to  1793.  It  is 
not  a  publishing  society,  and  for  many  years  had  a  feeble 
existence.  About  185U  it  adopted  a  system  of  colportage 
similar  to  that  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  and,  since 
that  period,  has  greatlv  multi[)lied  its  influence  and  use- 
fulness. It  embraces  branch  societies  at  Glasgow  and 
Aberdeen,  and  employs  some  two  hundred  colporteurs. 
The  Stirling  Tract  Enterprise,  founded  in  1848,  is  chiefly 
a  publishing  institution,  issuing  both  tracts  and  period- 
icals. The  Dublin  Tract  Society  issues  tracts  in  large 
numbers.  The  Monthly  Tract  Society,  London,  was  in- 
stituted in  1837. 

lu  passing  from  Great  Britain  to  other  countries,  the 
number  of  tract  societies  is  found  to  be  very  great.  For 
the  most  part,  they  combine  publication  with  distribu- 
tion, receiving  aid  from  the  Religious  Tract  Society  of 
London  to  enable  them  to  publish  tracts  and  books  in 
their  several  localities.  It  is  therefore  deemed  sufficient 
to  give  the  title  and  date  of  organization,  omitting  de- 
tails of  history  and  statistics,  although  in  many  instances 
of  great  interest. 

Continent  of  EtiROPE. — Tract  Society  of  Norway  and 
Denmark,  1T09  ;  Stockholm  Evano;elical  Society,  ISl.'J;  Re- 
ligious Tract  Society  of  Finland,'  1818;  Tract"  Society  of 
Copeuhagen,  1S20:  Stuttgart  Tract  Society,  1S1,S;  Prussian 
Tract  Society,  Berlin,  1815;  Tract  Society  of  Wupperthal, 
1814  ;  Lower  Saxony  Tract  Society,  Hamlniro;,  1S'2(» ;  Tract 
Society  of  Leipsic,  1821  ;  The  Netherlands  Tract  Society, 
1S21  ;  The  Bel-ian  Tract  Society,  183.5:  The  Beltrian  Evaii- 
gelical  Society,  1839;  Reli<;iousTiact  Society  of  Paris.  1820; 
Evaiii;elical  Society  of  France,  IS'iit ;  Religious  Book  So- 
ciety "of  Toulouse,  1835;  Tract  Society  of  Berne,  1802; 
Tract  Society  of  Basle,  1810;  Tract  Societies  of  Lausanne, 
Neufchatel,  and  Geneva,  1S28  ;  EyaiiL'flical  Society  of  Ge- 
neva, 1831;  Tract  Societies  of  J^t.G:ill,  Zinicli,  and  Chur, 
1834;  Tract  and  Book  Publishing  House  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Bremen,  1850. 

India Native  Tract  Society  at  Nagercoil,  Travancore, 

1924;  Calcutta  Book  and  Tract  Society,  1825;  Tract  Socie- 
ties of  Madras,  Bellary,  Belganm,  Bombay,  Sural,  and  Be- 
nares, 1825-26  ;  Tiact  Societies  of  Bangalore,  Orissa,  Al- 
lepie,  Chuuar,  and  Qui  Ion,  1829-30;  Tract  Societies  of  Mir- 
zapore,  Viza<;apatam,  C'uddapah,  Neyoor,  and  Mangalore, 
1832-40;  Jafi"na  Religious  Tract  Society,  1825;  Tract  So- 
cieties of  Gotta  and  Colombo,  1835  ;  Ceylon  Christian  Ver- 
nacular Education  Society  and  Relitrious  Tiact  Society, 
18()0 ;  North  India  Tract  Society,  Allahabad  ;  Puiiiaub  Re- 
ligious Book  Society;  The  Christian  Union  of  Java,  1833; 
Tract  Society  of  Mauritius,  1824;  Burmah  Bible  and  Tract 
Society,  1861. 

China — From  the  beginning  of  Christian  missions  in 
China  the  circulation  of  religions  tracts  and  books  has 
been  diligently  prosecuted.  To  that  end  nearly  every 
separate  mission  has  served  as  a  publishing  agency  of 
greater  or  less  extent.    Almost  all  the  missions  have  re- 
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ceivert  from  the  tract  societies  of  England  and  America 
aid  for  their  work  of  publication.  In  ISTS  the  Chinese 
Kelifious  Tract  Society  was  organized  at  Shanghai. 
It  is^composed  of  represeulalive  missionaries  of  various 
churches,  and  proposes  to  organize  auxiliaries  and  local 
societies'wherever  Christian  churches  are  established. 

jyvPAN.— Active  measures  are  in  progress  for  the  prep- 
aration and  diffusion  of  Christian  tracts  and  books  in 
Japan  Bnt  as  vet  such  efforts  are  limited  to  the  various 
missions  aided  by  the  principal  Bible  and  Tract  societies 
of  England  and  America. 

AusTiiAT.iA.— Tract  Society  of  Sydney,  1S23  ;  Tract  So- 
cietv  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  1S37 ;  Religious  Tract  Society 
of  Victoria,  1855;   Victoria  Tract  Distribution  Society, 

1858 
New  Zf.at.anp.— New  Zealand  Tract  Society,  1839;  Wel- 

linn'tou  Tract  Society,  1S4S. 

South  Africa.— Cape  Town  Auxiliary  Tract  Society, 
1820;  South  African  Ladies'  Tract  and  Book  Society,  1832. 

West  Indies.— Jamaica  Tract  Society,  1835  ;  New  Provi- 
dence Tract  Society,  1837. 

Canada.— Tract  Society  of  Quebec,  1824  ;  Tract  Society 
of  Montreal,  1825;  Religious  Tract  Society  of  Toronto, 
]8''4;  Religious  Tract  Society  of  Halifax,  1824:  Reiigious 
Tract  Society  of  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  1825 ;  British  American 
Book  and  Tract  Society,  Halifax,  1868. 

LTnited  States  of  Ameiuoa.  —  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  1803 ;  Con- 
necticut Religious  Tract  Society,  1807:  Vermont  Relig- 
ious Tract  Society,  ISOS;  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Tract 
Society,  1809;  New  York  Religions  Tract  Societ}',  1812; 
Evangelical  Tract  Society,  Boston,  1813;  Albany  Relig- 
ions Tract  Society,  1813;  New  England  Tract  Society, 
1814;  Religious  Tract  Society  of  Philadelphia,  1815  ;  Re- 
ligious Tract  Society  of  Baltimore,  1810;  New  York  Meth 
odist  Tract  Society,  1817;  Baptist  General  Tract  Society 


Society  of  the  United  States,  New  York,  1S74, 

It  is  not  within  the  design  of  this  article  to  give  the 
history  of  the  tract  societies  enumerated ;  but  it  is  proper 
to  remark  that  various  modifications  have  taken  place 
in  the  title  and  specilic  character  of  some  of  the  earlier 
American  organizations.  In  several  instances  primary 
associations  have  been  merged  in  the  formation  of  more 
important  societies,  while  others  have  continued  under 
new  names  and  with  modified  forms  of  action.  With 
increasing  ex|ierience,  the  tendency  has  been  to  cen- 
tralize the  work  of  publication  in  a  few  strong  societies, 
and  to  multiply  the  agencies  of  distribution  outward 
from  the  great  centres  of  publication.  A  few  examples 
of  comliiiiatioii  and  reconstruction  may  lie  noted.  The 
New  England  Tract  Society,  organized  in  1814,  became 
in  1823  the  American  Tract  Society,  having  its  location 
in  Boston.  The  same  society  in  1878  was  merged  in 
the  American  Tract  Society  which  ^vas  organized  in 
New  York  in  1825.  The  last-named  arrangement  was 
consummated  none  too  soon,  as  great  confusion  hart 
arisen  from  having  two  publishing  societies  of  the  same 
corporate  name.  The  Baptist  General  Tract  Society, 
organized  in  Washington  in  1824,  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  1840  became,  wi^h 
enlarged  designs,  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society.  The  New  York  JNIethodist  Tract  Society, 
organized  in  1817,  subsequentlj^  became  incorporated 
as  the  Tract  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

As  a  counterpart  to  the  above  sketch  of  the  rise  and 
development  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  of  London, 
and  as  a  specimen  illustration  of  results  from  about 
half  a  century's  operations  of  a  similar  American  or- 
ganization, the  following  facts  are  condensed  from  offi- 
cial publications  of  the  American  Tract  Society :  The 
society  has  a  large  and  commodious  building  in  Nassau 
Street,  New  York,  with  twenty  steam-presses,  tens  of 
thousands  of  stereotype  plates,  and  every  facility  for 
composing,  printing,  binding,  storing,  and  issuing  its 
own  publications  to  the  number  of  4000  books,  30.000 
tracts,  and  20,000  papers  daily.  It  is  therefore  enabled 
to  abate,  in  fixing  the  prices  of  books,  what  otherwise 
would  have  to  be  added  for  rent  of  buildings  hired,  and 
for  the  profits  of  trade.  It  numbers  on  its  list  about  GOOO 
distinct  publications,  including,  besides  tracts  and  hand- 
bills of  various  kinds,  1240  volumes  of  biography,  his- 


tory, and  helps  to  Biblical  study.  Among  what  are 
called  its  home  publications,  1584  distinct  issues  are  in 
foreign  languages,  viz.  (ierman,  French,  Spanish,  Ital- 
ian, Portuguese,  Swedish,  Welsh,  Dutch,  Danish,  Fin- 
nish, and  Hungarian,  designed  for  immigrants  coming 
to  the  LTnited  States.  Of  its  home  publications  in  the 
English  language,  28,000,000  volumes,  besides  about 
3,000,000,000  pages  of  tracts,  have  been  issued.  Of  its 
periodicals,  several  of  which  are  illustrated  and  printed 
in  the  highest  style  of  typography,  over  5,000,000  are 
issued  yearly  to  350,000  subscribers.  This  society  has 
become  distinguished  for  its  faithful  and  systematic 
prosecution  of  the  work  of  colportage.  By  its  agents, 
employed  chiefly  in  frontier  and  destitute  sections  (d' 
the  country,  it  has  within  a  period  of  forty  years  done 
a  work  equal  to  that  of  one  man  for  more  than  5000 
years.  It  has  S(dd  more  than  11,000,000  volumes,  ami 
donated  3,0CJ0,000  to  destitute  persons  and  families.  It 
has  made  more  than  12,000,000  visits  to  families;  iu 
about  1,000,000  of  which  no  religious  book  was  found, 
with  the  exception  of  Bibles  in  about  one  third  of  the 
number.  It  has  thus  done  much  to  meet  the  moral  and 
religious  wants  of  our  frontier  popidation  in  advance  of 
schools  and  churches.  It  is  accustomed  to  make  grants 
each  year  of  fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  its  publica- 
tions for  circulation  in  prisons  and  hospitals,  in  Sab- 
bath-schools and  mission-schools,  in  cities  and  remote 
and  lonely  hamlets,  to  soldiers  and  to  sailors  on  our  in- 
land waters,  and  in  hundreds  of  outward-bound  vessels 
for  every  corner  of  the  globe.  The  foreign  work  of  the 
society  has  been  chiefly  accomplished  through  dona- 
tions of  money  grantexl  to  missionaries  in  seventy  dif- 
ferent foreign  stations.  By  means  of  some  $700,000 
thus  appropriated,  the  society  has  printed,  in  145  differ- 
ent languages  and  dialects,  not  less  than  4211  distinct 
publications,  including  G40  vcdumes.  Thus  "fruits  of 
the  society's  sowing  may  be  found  in  almost  everv  land 
— from  Russia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from 
China  in  the  East  to  Hawaii  in  the  West." 

As  a  summary  showing  of  the  work  accomplished 
by  a  distributing  tract  society,  the  following  items  are 
copied  from  the  Report  of  the  New  York  City  Mission 
and  Tract  Society  for  1880 : 

KESlir.TS   OF   fifty-three   YEAKS'    PRACTIOAT.   WORIC. 

Years  of  missionary  labor l,21f> 

Missionary  visits 2,342,205 

Tracts  in  English  and  other  languages  dis-)  50770740 

tribnted (       '      ' 

Bibles  and  Testaments  supplied  to  the  des-)  g^  267 

titnie j  ' ' 

Bonks  loaned  and  given 171.708 

Children  gathered  into  Sabbath-schools 112,054 

Children  gathered  into  day-schools 23,5.30 

Persons  gathered  into  Bible-classes 1,5.200 

Persons  induced  to  attend  Chu'-ch 2.53,375 

Temperance  pledges  obtained 55,.501 

Religions  meetings  held 122,100 

Persons  restored  to  church  fellowship 3,1.59 

Converts  united  with  evangelical  churches 13,0,50 

The  total  amount  expended  iu  fifty-three  years,  $1,170,- 
no.OL 

In  addition  to  the  above  sum  expended  in  the  regular 
missionary  operations  of  the  society,  more  than  $100,000 
have  been  raised  for  building  mission  stations  and 
chapels. 

The  detailed  statistics  of  the  tract  enterprise  in  its 
various  forms  of  action  would  fill  many  volumes  with 
facts  of  intense  interest,  and  form  a  just  basis  not  only 
of  admiration  for  its  past  success,  bnt  also  of  high  ex- 
pectation for  its  expanding  and  multiplying  influence 
in  the  years  and  centuries  to  come. 

IV.  'Collateral  PiihUshing  Orc/anizations.—TiehTe  pro- 
ceeding to  enumerate  the  more  important  of  them,  some 
words  of  explanation  seem  necessary.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tract  enterprise,  various  kinds  of  organiza- 
tions have  been  found  necessary  or  expedient.  Only  a 
few  have  become  great  publishing  institutions,  and  no 
other  one  has  attained  such  a  magnitude  of  operations 
as  that  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  of  London.  Never- 
theless, societies  for  the  effective  and  appropriate  distri- 
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bution  of  tracts  have  been  found  essential  to  the  object 
of  the  enterprise  as  a  wiiole.  They  have  worked  in 
more  limited  spheres,  but  have  proved  indispensable 
to  the  highest  forms  of  success.  Iteligious  reading, 
when  merely  jirinted,  has  no  mure  value  tlian  other 
niercliandise.  A  single  tract,  brought  to  the  eye  and 
heart  of  an  inti'rcsted  reader,  accomi)lishcs  more  for 
(iod  and  humanity  than  millions  of  pages  resting  upon 
tlie  shelves  of  a  depository.  Societies,  therefore,  that 
circulate  religious  publications,  and  especially  by  the 
agency  of  skilful  and  sympathetic  Christian  workers, 
deserve  high  respect.  Not  all  of  them  l>ear  the  spe- 
cific name  of  tract  society.  Some  of  them  liave  min- 
"led  the  work  of  liible  and  tract  distribution.  Some 
have  adoi)ted  coljiortage  as  their  chief  form  of  work, 
while  others  have  devoted  their  energies  largely  to 
other  forms  of  evangelization.  In  this  state  of  the 
case,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  give  a  complete  list  of 
all  the  societies  that  have  been  organized  to  promote 
the  circulation  of  religious  tracts.  Still  less  possible 
would  it  be  to  give,  within  a  convenient  space,  the  full 
historical  data  of  all  sucli  institutions.  Fortunately, 
however,  numerous  details  are  ipiite  unnecessary,  since 
specimen  sketches  like  those  given  above  are  suffi- 
ciently descriptive  of  all  similar  institutions  and  their 
auxiliaries,  whether  conducted  on  a  larger  or  smaller 
scale. 

As  to  plan  of  organization,  there  are  two  classes  of 
tract  and  book  publication  societies.  One  class  repre- 
sents united  Christian  effort  in  the  sense  of  being  com- 
posed of  the  members  of  different  churches.  The  other 
is  denominational  in  the  sense  of  separate  church  ac- 
tion. These  two  classes  of  societies,  though  distinct 
from  each  other,  are  by  no  necessity  antagonistic. 
They  may,  and  usually  do,  simply  represent  different 
modes  of  accomplishing  the  same  or  similar  objects. 
While  in  England,  owing  to  the  pre-eminence  and 
catholicity  of  the  Keligious  Tract  Society,  denomina- 
tional action  has  generally  limited  itself  to  the  work  of 
dissemination,  there  is  at  least  one  important  example 
of  separate  church  action— it  is  that  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church.  By  that  body  the  joint  enterprise 
of  tract  and  book  publication  and  circulation  has  been 
contimied  fnnn  the  time  of  its  inception  by  the  Kev. 
John  Wesley  in  tlie  first  half  of  the  18th  century.  The 
publications  of  the  Wesleyan  book  -  room  embrace  a 
large  assortment  of  tracts,  a  variety  of  periodicals,  and 
a  large  list  of  religious  books.  A  due  proportion  of 
its  tracts  and  books  has  been  prepared  and  printed  in 
foreign  languages,  in  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the 
various  mission  fields  of  that  Church.  Book  affairs 
constitute  a  standard  topic  of  business  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Conference,  which  officially  appoints  a 
publishing  agent  and  the  requisite  editors.  It  also  ap- 
points a  tract  committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
moting the  circulation  of  tracts  by  means  of  auxiliary 
and  loan  societies  and  suitable  grants.  As  a  branch  of 
church  work,  cities,  villages,  and  country  neighborhoods 
are  districted  for  consecutive  and  periodical  visitation 
by  tract-distributors.  In  America,  several  of  the  more 
prominent  denominations  muiutain  pidilication  societies 
both  of  tracts  and  books  on  a  similar  plan,  although  few 
are  as  thorough  in  the  work  of  dissemination. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
founded  in  London  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, deserves  in  several  respects  to  be  classed  along- 
side of  the  publishing  tract  societies  of  England.  It 
issues,  chiefly  on  Inisiness  princi|)les,  a  large  assortment 
of  books  adapted  to  juvenile,  Sunday-school,  and  popu- 
lar reading,  all  of  which  have  for  their  object  at  least 
indirect  Christian  influence,  besides  many  thousands  of 
religious  tracts. 

In  addition  to  facts  heretofore  stated,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  tlie  Sunday-school  unions  (q,  v,")  of  the 
United  States  have  to  a  large  extent  provided  the 
Sunday-school  tracts  and  books  used  by  the  different 
churches,  and  thus  covered  an  important  department 
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of  publication  embraced  within  the  operations  of  the 
Keligious  Tract  Society  of  London.  Besides  these,  sev- 
eral denominational  religious  publishing  houses  have 
grown  up,  in  which  vast  numbers  of  tracts,  books,  and 
periodicals  are  printed. 

The  oldest  and  largest  of  these  is  the  Book  Concern 
of  the  ^lethodist  ICpiscopal  Church,  which  was  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  Mr.  Wesley's  publication  enterprise  in 
England,  mentioned  above.  It  was  begun  in  Phila- 
delphia by  official  action  of  the  Church  in  1789,  and  in 
1804  was  removed  to  New  York,  where  its  principal  es- 
taldishmeiit  has  since  remained.  It  has  branch  pub- 
lishing-houses in  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  to- 
gether with  depositories  in  most  of  the  large  cities. 

Corres])ondiiig  in  character  to  the  above  are  the 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society  and  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication,  both  located  in  Philadel- 
phia. All  the  institutions  thus  far  named  ]inblish  more 
or  less  books  and  tracts  on  the  subject  of  temperance. 
But  in  18G6  the  National  Temperance  Society  was  or- 
ganized in  New  York,  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  cheap  and  sound  literature  on  all  subjects  re- 
lating to  theoretical  and  practical  temperance.  The 
National  Temperance  Publication  House  may  therefore 
be  numbered  among  the  tract  and  book  publishing  in- 
stitutions of  the  United  States.  Its  publications,  al- 
ready six  hundred  in  number,  are  circulated  to  some 
extent  through  Sunday-schools,  but  more  extensively 
througli  auxiliary  temperance  organizations  in  all  parts 
of  the  land.  It  may  thus  be  seen  that  from  small  begin- 
nings less  than  a  century  ago,  a  vast  system  of  tract 
and  book  publication  in  the  interest  of  Christianity  has 
sprung  up  and  spread  abroad  its  influence  in  most  of 
the  countries  and  languages  of  the  world. 

V.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  as  yet  chiefly  to 
be  founa  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  various  societies 
and  institutions  above  enumerated.  The  Jubilee  Jife- 
moridl.  Volume  of  the  Eelii/ious  Tract  Society  (Lond. 
18.50,  700  pp.  8vo")  is  a  specimen  of  many  similar  vol- 
umes that  will  hereafter  be  fortlicoming  from  that  and 
other  societies.     (D.  P.  K.) 

Tracts  for  thk  Tijies.     See  Puseyism. 

Tractits.     See  Thact, 

Tracy,  Bernard  Destult  de,  a  French  ascetic 
writer,  was  born  Aug,  25. 1720.  at  Paray-le-Fraisil,  near 
IMoulins,  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  joined  the  Thea- 
tines.  and  passed  his  whole  life  in  retirement  and  piety. 
He  died  ill  Paris,  Aug.  14,  1878.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  works  on  practical  religion  and  the  biographies 
of  saints,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Bioij.  Genevale, 
s.  V. 

Tracy,  "William,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Norwich,  Conn,,  June  2,  1807.  He  went  to 
Philadelphia  and  united  with  the  Church  in  February, 
1827.  Being  induced,  by  the  advice  of  Rev.  John  L. 
Grant,  to  study  for  the  ministry,  he  accordingly  en- 
tered Williamstown  Academy,  and  from  thence  Williams 
College,  where  he  remained  three  years,  l.iit  left  he- 
fore  graduati<pn.  After  this  he  taught  school  a  year 
in  Lexiiiirton.  Ky,  Then  he  spent  a  year  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  and  thence  went  to  Princeton 
Seminary,  where  he  remaineil  two  years.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1835.  and  was  ordained  by  the 
Philadelphia  Presbyter>-  as  an  evangelist.  Having  de- 
voted himself  to  the  work  of  foreitrn  missions,  he  sailed 
for  India,  and,  having  reached  ISIadras,  he  went  to  the 
IMadura  district,  liis  field  of  labor,  in  1837.  He  estab- 
lished a  boarding-school  at  Tirumangalum.  which  grew 
to  a  high-grade  seminary,  having  fifty  pujiils.  Here  he 
spent  twenty-two  years  of  Ids  life,  and  he  educated  more 
than  250  young  men.  He  prepared  many  text-books 
in  theology  and  science,  and  gave  important  aid  in  revis- 
ing the  Tamil  Bible.  In  Novemlier,  1.S77,  his  youngest 
son  and  wife  joined  him  and  his  mother  in  India  as 
missionaries,  to    share   their   labors   and   their    home, 
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but  Ills  work  was  done.  After  the  Sabbath  which  he 
spent  in  the  sanctuary,  he  was  attacked  with  rheumat- 
ic cramps  and  diarrhrea,  which  brou^'ht  him  rapidly 
to  the  end,  and  he  died  at  Tinupuvanam,  Nov.  28, 1877. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Trade.     See  Mechanic;  Mkrchant. 

Traditio  (kt  Kfc;i>i>rrio)  Symboli  {delivery  of  the 
creed).  Tliese  words  are  used  by  ecclesiastical  writers 
in  reference  to  the  practice  generally  adopted  of  re- 
quiring baptized  persons  to  repeat  the  Creeil  and  the 
Lord's  Praver,  in  which  they  had  previously  been  in- 
structed. In  the  case  of  infants  the  sponsors  at  first  re- 
]ieated  these  formularies  on  behalf  of  the  child  for  whom 
they  answered;  but  afterwards,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  Romish  Ciuirch  began  to  dispense  witli  this  usage, 
and  to  satisfy  itself  with  the  priest's  repeating  them. 
There  is  still  a  remnant  of  this  practice  in  some  coun- 
tries: sponsors  are  subjected  to  a  catechetical  examina- 
tion by  the  minister  previously  to  their  admission. — 
Farrar,  Kcdes.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Tradition  {Tzapa^omo),  Jewish.  The  Jews  pre- 
tend that,  besides  their  written  law  contained  in  the 
Pentateuch,  God  delivered  to  Moses  an  oral  law,  which 
was  handed  down  from  generation  to  generatioi^.  The 
various  decisions  of  the  Jewish  doctors  or  priests  on 
points  which  the  law  had  eitiier  left  doubtful  or  passed 
over  in  silence  were  the  true  sources  of  their  traditions. 
They  did  not  commit  their  inimerous  traditions  (which 
appear  to  have  been  a  long  time  in  accumulating)  to 
writing  before  their  wars  against  the  Pomans  under 
Hadrian  and  Severus.  The  Mishna,  the  Gemara,  and 
lierhaps  the  Masorah  were  collected  by  the  rabbins  of 
Tiberias  and  later  schools.  See  Rahhinism.  Many  of 
their  false  traditions  were  in  ilirect  opposition  to  the 
law  of  God;  hence  our  Saviour  oltcii  reproached  the 
Pharisees  with  preferring  them  to  the  law  itself.  He 
also  gives  several  instances  of  their  superstitious  adhe- 
rence to  vain  observances,  while  they  neglected  essen- 
tial things  (Matt.  XV,  2,  .S ;  Mark  vii,3-13).  The  only 
way  in  which  we  can  know  satisfactorily  that  any  tra- 
dition is  of  divine  authority  is  by  its  having  a  ))lace  in 
those  writings  which  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  genuine  productions  of  inspired  men.  All  tradi- 
tions which  have  not  such  authority  are  without  value, 
and  tend  greatly  to  detract  and  mislead  the  minds  of 
men  (2  Thess.  ii,  15;  iii,6). 

In  this  respect,  however,  a  notable  division  existed 
among  the  Jews  themselves,  which  has  been  transmit- 
ted to  the  modern  rei^resentatives  of  the  two  great  par- 
ties. The  leading  tenet  of  the  Sadducees  was  the  ne- 
gation of  the  leading  tenet  of  their  opponents.  As  the 
Pharisees  asserted,  so  the  Sadducees  denied,  that  the 
Israelites  were  in  possession  of  an  oral  law  transmitted 
to  them  by  Moses.  The  manner  in  which  the  Phari- 
sees may  have  gained  acceptance  for  their  own  view  is 
noticed  elsewhere  in  this  work  [see  Phauisee]  ;  but, 
for  an  equitable  estimate  of  the  Sadducees,  it  is  proper 
to  bear  in  mind  emphatically  how  destitute  of  histori- 
cal evidence  the  doctrine  was  which  they  denied.  That 
doctrine  is,  at  the  present  day,  rejected,  probably  by  al- 
most all,  if  not  by  all.  Christians;  and  it  is,  indeed,  so 
foreign  to  their  ideas  that  the  greater  number  of  Chris- 
tians have  never  even  heard  of  it,  though  it  is  older 
than  Christianity,  and  has  been  the  support  and  con- 
solation of  the  Jews  under  a  series  of  the  most  cruel 
and  wicked  persecutions  to  which  any  nation  has  ever 
lieen  exposed  during  an  ecjual  number  of  centuries.  It 
is  likewise  now  maintained  all  over  the  world  by  those 
who  are  called  the  orthodox  Jews.  It  is  therefore  de- 
sirable to  know  the  kind  of  arguments  by  which,  at  the 
present  day,  in  a  historical  and  critical  age,  the  doc- 
trine is  defended.  For  this  an  opportunity  has  lately 
been  given  by  a  learned  French  Jew,  grand-rabbi  of 
the  circumscription  of  Colniar  (Klein,  Le  Juduisme,  nv 
la  Verile  sur  le  Talmud  [iMulhouse,  1859]),  who  still 
asserts  as  a  fact  the  existence  of  a  Mosaic  oral  law.    To 


do  full  justice  to  his  views,  the  original  work  should  be 
perused.  But  it  is  doing  no  injustice  to  his  learning 
and  ability  to  point  out  that  not  one  of  his  arguments 
has  a  positive  historical  value.  Thus  he  relics  maiidy 
on  tiie  inconceivability  (as  will  be  again  noticed  in  this 
article)  that  a  divine  revelation  should  not  have  ex- 
plicitly proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments,  or  that  it  should  have  promul- 
gated laws  left  in  such  an  incomplete  form  and  retjuir- 
ing  so  much  explanation  and  so  many  additions  as  the 
laws  in  the  Pentateuch.  Now  argimients  of  this  kind 
may  be  sound  or  unsoimd ;  based  on  reason  or  illogical; 
and  for  many  they  may  have  a  philosophical  or  theo- 
logical value ;  but  they  have  no  pretence  to  be  regard- 
ed as  historical,  inasmuch  as  the  assumed  premises, 
which  involve  a  knowledge  of  the  attributes  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  and  the  manner  in  which  he  would  be 
likely  to  deal  with  man.  are  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
historical  verification.  'Ilie  nearest  approach  to  a  his- 
torical argument  is  the  following  (p.  10) :  "In  the  first 
place,  nothing  proves  better  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  the  tradition  than  the  belief  itself  in  the  tradition. 
An  entire  nation  does  not  suddenly  forget  its  religious 
code,  its  principles,  its  laws,  the  daily  ceremonies  of  its 
worship  to  such  a  point  that  it  could  easily  be  persuad- 
ed that  a  new  doctrine  presented  by  some  impostors  is 
the  true  and  only  explanation  of  its  law  and  has  always 
determined  and  ruled  its  application.  Holy  Writ  often 
represents  the  Israel'tPes  as  a  stift'-necked  people  impa- 
tient of  the  religious  yoke;  and  would  it  not  be  attrib- 
uting to  them  rather  an  excess  of  docility,  a  too  great 
condescension,  a  blind  obedience,  to  suppose  that  they 
suddenly  consented  to  troidjlesomc  and  rigorous  inno- 
vations which  some  persons  might  have  wished  to  im- 
pose on  them  some  fine  morning?  Such  a  supposition 
destroys  itself,  and  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
the  tradition  is  not  a  new  invention,  but  that  its  birth 
goes  back  to  the  origin  of  the  religion;  and  that,  trans- 
!  mitted  from  father  to  son  as  the  word  of  G(»d,  it  lived 
in  the  heart  of  the  jieojile,  identified  itself  with  the 
blood,  and  was  always  considered  as  nn  inviolable  au- 
thority." But.  if  this  passage  is  carefully  examined,  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  does  not  supjily  a  single  fact  worthy 
of  being  regarded  as  a  proof  of  a  INlosaic  oral  law.  In- 
dependent testimony  of  persons  contemporary  with  J\Io- 
ses  that  he  had  transmitteil  such  a  law  to  the  Israelites 
would  be  historical  evidence;  the  testimony  of  persons 
in  the  next  generation  as  to  the  existence  of  such  an 
oral  law  which  their  fathers  told  them  came  from  Clo- 
ses wouhl  have  been  secondary  historical  evidence;  but 
the  belief  of  the  Israelites  on  the  point  twelve  hundred 
years  after  iNIoses  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  any  inter- 
mediate testimony,  be  deemed  evidence  of  a  historical 
fact.  jMoreover,  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  they 
who  deny  a  Mosaic  oral  law  imagine  that  this  oral  law 
was  at  some  one  time  as  one  great  system  introduced 
suddenly  among  the  Israelites.  The  real  mode  of  con- 
ceiving what  occurred  is  far  different.  After  the  re- 
turn from  the  Captivity,  there  existed  probably  among 
the  Jews  a  large  body  of  customs  and  decisions  not  con- 
tained in  the  Pentateuch  ;  and  these  had  practical  au- 
thority over  the  people  long  before  they  were  attrib- 
uted to  Moses.  The  only  phenomenon  of  importance 
requiring  explanation  is,  not  the  existence  of  the  cus- 
toms sanctionetl  by  the  oral  law,  but  the  belief  accept- 
ed by  a  certain  portion  of  the  Jews  that  JMoses  hail  di- 
vinely revealed  those  customs  as  laws  to  the  Israelites. 
To  explain  this  historically  from  written  records  is  im- 
possible, from  the  silence  on  the  subject  of  the  very 
scanty  historical  Jewish  writings  purporting  to  be  writ- 
ten between  the  return  from  the  Captivity  in  B.C.ooti  and 
that  uncertain  period  when  the  canon  was  finally  closed, 
which  probably  could  not  have  been  very  long  before 
the  death  of  Antiochns  Epiphanes,  B.C.  104.  For  all 
this  space  of  time,  a  iieriod  of  about  three  hundred  and 
seventy-two  years,  a  period  as  long  as  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  VIII  to  the  present  day,  we  have  no  He- 
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brew  account,  nor,  in  fact,  any  contemporary  account, 
of  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  exce|)t  wliat 
may  be  contaiiieii  in  the  short  works  eiititleci  Ezra  and 
Neliemiah.  The  last  named  of  these  works  docs  not 
carry  the  history  much  later  than  one  hundred  years 
after  the  return  from  tiie  Captivity;  so  tliat  tliere  is 
a  long  and  extremely  imjiortant  jieriod  of  more  than 
two  centuries  and  a  half  before  the  heroic  rising  of  the 
Maccabees,  during  wliicii  there  is  a  total  absence  of 
contemporary  Jewish  history.  In  this  dearth  of  his- 
torical materials,  it  is  idle  to  attempt  a  positive  narra- 
tion of  the  circmnstances  under  which  tlie  oral  law  be- 
came assigned  to  Sloses  as  its  author.  It  is  amjjly  suf- 
ficient if  a  satisfactory  suggestion  is  made  as  to  how  it 
miyht  have  been  attributed  to  IMoses;  and  in  this  there 
is  not  much  difficulty  for  any  one  who  bears  in  mind 
how  notoriously  in  ancient  times  laws  of  a  much  later 
date  were  attributed  to  Minos,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and 
Numa. 

Untler  this  head  we  may  add  that  it  must  not  be 
assumed  that  the  Sadducees,  because  they  rejected  a 
Mosaic  oral  law,  rejected  likewise  all  traditions  and  all 
decisions  in  explanation  of  passages  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Although  they  protested  against  tlie  assertion  that  such 
points  had  been  divineh'  settled  by  Moses,  they  prob- 
ably, in  numerous  instances,  followed  practically  the 
same  traditions  as  the  Pharisees. — Smith.     See  Sai>- 

DITCKK. 

Tl.'ADITION,  Christian.  In  the  older  ecclesiasti- 
cal fathers,  the  words  TiapdcooiQ  and  tniditio  are  used 
to  denote  any  instruction  which  one  gives  to  another, 
whether  oral  or  written.  In  the  New  Test,  also,  and  in 
the  classical  writers,  Trapdcovvcn  and  trudere  signify,  in 
general,  to  teach,  to  instruct.  In  this  wider  sense,  tra- 
dition was  divided  into  scriplu  and  non  scripta  sice 
ontUs.  The  latter,  trudi/io  oralis,  was,  however,  fre- 
quently called  li'iiditio,  by  way  of  eminence.  This  oral 
tradition  was  often  appealed  to  by  Irena;us,  Clemens  of 
Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  others  of  the  ancient  lathers, 
as  a  test  by  which  to  try  the  doctrines  of  contemporary 
teachers,  and  by  which  to  confute  the  errors  of  the  here- 
tics. They  describe  it  as  being  instruction  received 
from  the  mouth  of  the  apostles  by  the  first  Christian 
churches,  transmitted  from  the  apostolic  age,  and  pre- 
served in  purity  until  their  own  times. 

Oral  tradition  is  still  regarded  by  the  Roman  Church 
as  a  prindpium  cof/noscendi  in  theology,  and  they  at- 
tempt to  support  their  hypothesis  respecting  it  by  the 
use  made  of  it  by  the  fathers.  Much  dispute  has  arisen 
about  the  degree  of  weight  to  be  assigned  to  tradition 
tjcmriilly ;  many,  however,  consider  that  this  is  an  idle 
controversy,  and  that  each  particular  tradition  should 
be  tried  on  its  own  grounds.  In  coming  to  a  decision 
on  the  merits  of  the  question  respecting  doctrinal  tra- 
dition, everything  dei)ends  upon  making  the  proper  dis- 
tinctions with  regard  to  time. 

In  the  first  period  of  Christianity,  the  authority  of 
the  apostles  was  so  great  that  all  their  doctrines  and 
ordinances  were  strictly  and  punctually  observed  by  the 
churches  which  they  liad  planted.  The  doctrine  and 
discipline  which  prevailed  in  those  apostolical  clnirches 
were,  at  the  time,  justly  considered  by  others  to  be 
purely  such  as  the  apostles  themselves  had  taught  and 
established.  This  was  tlie  more  common,  as  the  books 
of  the  New  Test,  had  not,  as  yet,  come  into  general  use 
among  Christians;  nor  was  it,  at  that  early  period,  at- 
tended with  any  special  liability  to  mistake.  In  this 
way  we  can  accoimt  for  it  that  Christian  teachers  of  the 
2d  and  3d  centuries  ajipeal  so  fretjuently  to  oral  tradi- 
tion. But  in  later  periods  of  the  Churcii,  the  circum- 
stances were  far  different.  After  tlie  commencement 
of  the  i3d  century,  when  the  first  teachers  of  the  apos- 
tolical churches  and  their  immediate  successors  had 
passed  away  and  another  race  sprung  up,  other  doc- 
trines and  forms  were  gradually  introduced,  wiiich  dif- 
fered in  many  respects  from  apostolical  simplicity.  And 
now  those  innovators  appealed  more  frequently  than 


had  ever  been  done  before  to  apostolical  tradition,  in 
order  to  give  currency  to  their  own  opinions  and  regu- 
lations. They  went  so  far,  indeed,  as  to  appeal  to  this 
tradition  for  many  things  not  only  at  variance  with 
other  traditions,  but  with  the  very  writings  of  the  ajws- 
tles  which  they  had  in  their  hands.  From  this  time 
forward,  tradition  naturally  became  more  and  more  im- 
certain  and  suspici<ius.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  we 
find  Augustine  establishing  the  maxim  that  it  could  not 
be  relied  upon,  in  tlie  ever-increasing  distance  from  the 
age  of  the  apostles,  except  when  it  was  universal  and 
perfectly  consistent  with  itself.  The  Reformers  justly 
held  tliat  tradition  is  not  a  sure  and  certain  source  of 
knowledge  respecting  the  doctrines  of  theology,  and 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  oidy  prindpium  cog- 
noscendi.  ii^e\s.\\!i\)\),  Christian  Theolor/y,  vi\,S;  Eden, 
Theol.  Did.  s.  v. ;  Cunningham.  Hist.  Theohn/y,  i,  186, 
480;  Hagenbach,  IJist.  of  Doctrines  (Index);  Hook, 
Church  Diet.  s.  v.;  Milman,  Jlist.  of  the  Jens,  ii,  42; 
Van  Oosterzee.  Christian  Dogmatics,  art.  "  Faith,  Rule 
of." 

TRADITION,  in  the  Church  of  England,  refers  to 
customs,  forms,  rites,  ceremonies,  etc.,  which  have  been 
transmitted  by  oral  communication,  and,  as  used  in  Ar- 
ticle 34,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  including  matters  of 
faith.  The  traditions  for  which  the  article  requires  re- 
spect and  obedience  are  all  those  customs  and  ceremo- 
nies in  established  use  which  arc  not  expressly  named 
in  the  Scriptures,  nor  in  the  written  laws  or  rubrics  of 
the  Church,  but  stand  simply  on  the  ground  of  prescrip- 
tion. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  alternate 
mode  of  reading  the  Psalter,  the  custom  of  bowing  in 
the  Creed,  the  postures  in  various  offices  of  the  Church, 
the  use  of  a  doxology  and  collects  after  a  sermon,  the 
practice  of  pouring  the  baiitismal  water  upon  the  head, 
the  quantity  of  the  elements  consumed  in  the  eucharist, 
etc.  These,  though  unwritten,  are  not  the  less  obliga- 
tory when  ascertained  to  be  standing  customs  of  the 
Church.  The  article  ordains  that "  whosoever,  through 
his  private  judgment,  willingly  and  purposely  doth  open- 
ly break  the  tratiitions  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church 
which  be  not  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God.  and  be 
ordained  and  approved  by  common  authority,  ought 
to  be  rebuked  openly  (that  others  may  fear  to  do  the 
like)  as  lie  that  ofFendeth  against  the  common  order 
of  the  Church,"  etc.  See  Staunton,  Diet,  of  the  Church, 
s.  V, 

Traditores  (snrrenderers  or  traitors),  a  name  ap- 
plied by  the  ancient  Christians  to  those  persons  who  de- 
livered up  their  Bible  and  sacred  utensils  of  the  Church 
to  the  heathen  in  time  of  persecution.  See  Bingham, 
Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  xvi,  ch.  vi,  §  25. 

Traducianisni  is  the  belief  that  the  souls  of  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  their  bodies,  are  propagated  from  their 
parents,  and  is  opjiosed  to  Creationism  (q.  v.)  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Pre-existents  (q.  v.).  According  to  Je- 
rome, both  Tertidlian  and  ApoUinaris  were  advocates 
of  this  opinion,  and  the  opponents  of  Pelagianism,  in 
general,  have  been  inclined  to  it.  Since  the  Reforma- 
tion, it  has  been  more  approved  than  any  other  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  that  not  by  philosophers  and 
naturalists  merely,  but  also  by  divines.  Luther  him- 
self, though  he  did  not  declare  distinctly  in  its  favor, 
was  also  inclined  towards  this  theory;  and  in  the  For- 
mula Conrordice.  it  is  distinctly  taught  that  both  soul 
and  body  are  propagated  by  the  parents  in  ordinary 
generation.  What  has  rendered  the  hypothesis  more 
acceptable  to  theologians  is  its  affording  the  easiest  so- 
lution of  the  doctrine  of  native  depravity;  and  it  seems 
to  receive  confirmation  from  the  psychological  facts  that 
the  natural  (lis|)osition  of  children  not  nnfrequently  re- 
sembles that  of  their  parents,  and  that  the  mental  ex- 
cellences and  imperfections  of  parents  are  inherited 
nearly  as  often  by  their  children  as  any  bodily  attri- 
butes. But,  after  all  that  can  be  said,  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  remain  in  uncertainty  respecting  the  subject. 
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''  As  thou  knowest  not  what  is  the  waj'  of  the  Spirit, 
nor  liow  the  bones  do  grow  in  the  womb  of  her  that  is 
■witli  child,  even  so  thou  knowest  not  the  works  of  (iod 
who  maketh  all"  ( Eccles.  xi,  5).  See  Buck,  Thcol. 
Diet.  s.  V. ;  Delitzsch,  Bihl.  Piai/cholor/i/,  p.  1-J«-]31: 
Neiv-Eiit/lander,  July,  18G8,  p.  475.     See  Soul,  Origin 

OF. 

Traducians,  the  adherents  of  Traducianism  (q.  v.). 

Traheroii,  Bartholomew,  a  learned  English  di- 
vine at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  was  born  at  Corn- 
wall and  educated  at  Oxford,  either  in  Exeter  College 
or  Hart  Hall.  He  travelled  extensively  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  and,  returning  to  England,  was  made  keeper 
of  the  king's  library.  In  1551  king  Edward  YI  confer- 
red on  him  the  deanery  of  Chichester.  This  he  lost  on 
the  accession  of  queen  Mary,  and,  joining  the  English 
exiles  in  Germany,  wrote  all  his  important  works  there. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  Traheron's  works 
are,  Parceresis,  lib.  i :  —  Carmina  in  Mnriem  llenrici 
Dudlcei :  —  A  nalysis  Scoparum  Johannis  Cochlmi  : — 
Exposition  of  a  Part  ofSt.Johis  Goi^pel  (1558,  8vo)  : 
—Exposition  of  the  Fourth  Chapter  of  St.  John's  Revela- 
tion (1557,  8vo) :  —  An  Answer  Made  by  Barlholomeio 
Traheron  to  a  Private  Pajnst. 

Traill,  Robert,  an  eminent  divine  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  was  born  at  Ely,  May,  l(i42.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Ediuburgh,  and  pursued  tlie 
study  of  divinity  with  great  ardor  for  several  years.  In 
1666  he  was  obliged  to  secrete  himself,  because  some 
copies  of  A 71  Apologetic  Relation,  etc.,  were  found  in  his 
mother's  house ;  and  the  following  year,  being  suspected 
of  opposing  the  king,  he  was  obliged  to  joiu  his  father 
ill  Holland.  In  1670  he  went  to  England,  and  was  or- 
dained by  Presbyterian  divines  in  London.  In  1677 
Mr.  Traill  was  imprisoned  for  preaching  privately,  but 
was  released  in  October  of  the  same  year.  He  then  lo- 
cated at  Cranbrook,  in  Kent,  but  for  many  years  after- 
wards was  pastor  of  a  Scotch  congregation  in  London, 
He  was  warmly  attached  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrines, 
and  took  a  zealous  concern  in  the  doctrinal  controver- 
sies. He  died  in  INIay,  1716.  He  published  a  number 
of  theological  treatises  and  discourses,  which  for  many 
years  were  printed  separately,  but  coUectiveh-  after  his 
death  (Edinb.  1745,  4  vols.  i2mo;  1754,  2  vols.  r2mo; 
Glasgow,  1776,  3  vols.  8vo;  best  ed.  1806,  4  vols.  8vo). 
See  Chalmers, /?jo^.  Did.  s.  v. ;  AWihone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Train,  Arthur  Savage,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  divine, 
was  born  at  Eramingham,  Mass.,  Sept.  1,  1812,  and  was 
a  graduate  of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1833. 
Ije  was  tutor  in  the  university  two  years  after  his 
graduation,  carrying  on  at  the  same  time  his  theologi- 
cal studies  under  Dr.  Wayland.  In  1836  he  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Haverhill.  IMass., 
where  he  had  a  successful  ministry  of  twenty-three 
years.  He  was  elected  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  and 
pastoral  duties  in  the  Newton  Theological  Institute  in 
1859,  and  held  the  office  for  seven  years.  In  1866  he 
Accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist  Church 
in  Eramingham,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,. Jan. 
2,  1872.  Dr.  Train  was  a  trustee  of  Brown  University 
from  1845  till  his  death.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Trajan,  Marcus  Ulpius  Nerva,  emperor  of  Rome 
from  A.D.  98  to  117,  is  a  noteworthy  personage  in  the 
history  of  ancient  times  by  reason  of  his  personal  quali- 
ties, and  also  as  a  general  and  ruler.  He  is  important 
to  the  history  of  the  Church  through  his  connection 
with  the  persecution  of  the  adherents  of  Christianity  in 
his  time.  At  tirst  tolerated  by  the  policy  of  the  Roman 
rulers  as  a  comparatively  feeble  though  despicable  ex- 
crescence on  the  loathsome  superstition  of  Judaism, 
Christianity  was  forced  upon  the  notice  of  the  emperors 
by  the  tumults  excited  among  the  populace  by  heathen 
priests,  who  observed  the  remarkable  progress  of  that 
taith  with  alarm,  and  Trajan  was  accordingly  led  to 


issue  edicts  for  the  gradual  sup- 
pression of  the  new  teaching 
which  transformed  men  into  hat- 
ers of  the  gods.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  younger  Pliny  as 
governor  of  Bithynia  was  com- 
plicated with  matters  growing 
out  of  the  rapid  extension  of 
Christianity  and  the  consequent 
rage  of  the  heathen  population 
within  his  province.  He  there- 
fore endeavored  to  enforce  against 
Christians  the  laws  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  really  dangerous 
Iletmries  (see  Pliny,  Epist.  x,  43), 
but  found  the  complaints  to  be  so 
numerous  and  the  result  of  the 
judicial  investigations  so  unsat- 
isfactory that  he  referred  the 
whole  matter  to  the  emperor  for 
instructions.  Of  the  accused, 
many  denied  that  they  were  in 
any  way  implicated  in  Christi- 
anity; others  declared  that  they 
had  returned  to  the  old  faith,  and 
offered  incense  and  libations  be- 
fore the  image  of  the  emperor  and 
blasphemed  the  name  of  Christ. 
Those  who  avowed  themselves 
Christians  confessed  to  nothing 
of  a  damaging  character.  Their 
offence  consisted  merely  in  meet- 
ing before  sunrise  of  a  specified 
day  to  sing  a  common  hymn  iu 
honor  of  Christ  as  a  g(»d,  and  in 
the  assumption  of  a  voluntary 
obligation,  under  oath,  to  commit 
no  theft,  robbery,  nor  adultery, 
but  to  keep  a  promise  and  ac- 
knowledge the  possession  of  goods 
committed  to  their  trust.  The 
torture  applied  to  two  maids 
disclosed  nothing  more  criminal 
than  these  statements.  Trajan 
commended  the  governor's  ac- 
tion, and  observed  that  no  gen- 
eral and  definite  prescriptions 
could  be  given  for  such  matters. 
He  added  that  search  should  not 
be  made  for  suspected  persons, 
though,  if  accused  and  convict- 
ed, they  should  be  punished  un- 
less they  interposed  a  denial  of 
the  charge  of  being  Christians, 
and  authenticated  it  by  calling 
on  the  gods.  Anonymous  accu- 
sations of  any  sort  should  not  be  received.  The  ex- 
ecution of  several  Christians,  among  them  the  aged 
Symeon,  who  was  the  son  of  Clopas,  and  successor  of 
James  at  Jerusalem,  must  be  explained  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  emperor  was  at  the  same  time  regent  of 
the  State  and  chief  priest  (pontifex  maxinius),  and 
would  consider  it  necessary  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
religion  which  was  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  State.  The  same  idea  will  api)ly  to  the 
case  of  Ignatius. 

Literature. — The  principal  sources  for  the  history  of 
Trajan  are  Pliny  the  younger,  Epmlohe,  especially  lib.  x, 
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and  Piinpffyriciis  (ed.  Gierig);  Diow  Cass;  Higt.  Rom. 
lil).  Ixviii  (imt'ortmiatt'ly  extant  only  in  the  extract  by 
Xi|iliiliiius)  ;  Aiirel.  Victor,  CVe.s-.  xiii,  1  sq.  and  Epitome 
lo;  Eiitrop.  viii,  '2;  Orosiiis.  vii,  "2  s(|. ;  Tertidl.  .^ /}(;/!<(- 
get.  c.  1  ;  Eiiseb.  llUt.  Keel,  iii,  1"2  sc]. ;  Justin.  Apuloijet. 
i,  (58  ;  Kutiiius,  ///*•/.  Ecel.  iv,  9.  See  Kitterhusii  'J'ra- 
janus  ill  Lucent  Reproductus  (1608) ;  Maiinert./'es  Troj. 
Imp.  (1(1  Danub.  (lexlfp  (  Norinib.  1793  ) ;.  Engcl,.  CVnj- 
meiit.de  Krpedit.  Traj.  (id  Dauub.et  Orit/iue  Valat'hoium 
(Viiidel).  1794),  \\'()lf,  Kine  milde  Stiftuny  Tnijan^s 
(Berl.  1808,  4to);  Fraucke,  Zur  Gesch.  Traj.  u.  seiner 
Zeit(jem)Kseii  ((Jiistrow,  1837);  Baldwin,  Comment,  et 
Edict.  Vett.  I'lhicc.  Rum.  de  Christidnis  (Hal.  1727, 
4to);  Boluncr,  A'//  DUsertt.  .Juris  Eccl.  Ant.  ad  Plin. 
Sec.  et  Tertull.  (2d  ed.  ibid.  1729),  Islaxnm,  Perseciitt. 
Christidnornm  sub  fnijip.  Rom.  (Host.  1802, 4to) ;  K(>|)ke, 
J)e  tStiitu  et  Condit.  Ckristi  sub  fmpp.  Rom.  A  Iterius 
post  C/irisf.  S(J'c.  ( Berol.  1828),  Schiockh,  Kirchen- 
ffcsc/i.  ii,  320  sc}.,  (Jicseler,  h'irc/ieni/esch.  i,  134  sc). ;  and 
the  nioiioji'raplis  cited  by  Volbcdins;,  Index  ['roi/rdm- 
vnitum,  p.  95, 9J*. — lierzoi:;,  Reul-Enci//do]>.  s.  v. ;  Smith, 
Diet,  of  dr.  and  Rum,  Buxj.  s.  v.     See  Pl.I^Y. 

Tramontane  ('icross  the  mountuhi).  a  term  applied 
by  the  Italians  to  those  dwelling  north  of  the  Alps,  and 
especially  to  the  ecclesiastics  and  professors  of  the  canon 
law  of  (iennany  and  France.     See  ULTiiAMONTANii. 

Trance  {tKaraaic,  ecstasy),  a  supernatural  state  of 
body  and  mind,  the  nature  of  which  has  been  well  con- 
jectureil  by  Doddridge, who  defines  it  "such  a  rapture 
of  mind  as  gives  the  person  who  falls  into  it  a  look  of 
astonisliinent,  and  renders  him  insensible  of  the  external 
objects  anmiul  him,  while  in  the  meantime  his  imagina- 
tion is  agitated  iii  an  extraordinary  manner  with  some 
striking  scenes  which  pass  before  it  and  take  up  all  the 
attention."  He  refers  to  some  extraordinary  instances 
of  this  kind  mentioned  by  Gualterms  in  his  note  on 
Acts  x,  10  [Familij  Expositor,  ad  loc.  note  g).  Stockius 
also  describes  it  as  "a  sacred  ecstasy,  or  rapture  of  the 
nniui  out  of  itself,  when,  the  use  of  the  external  senses 
being  suspended,  God  reveals  something  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  prophets  and  apostles,  who  are  then  taken  or 
transported  out  of  themselves."  The  same  idea  is  in- 
timated in  the  English  word  trance,  from  the  Latin 
trunsitus,  the  state  of  being  carried  out  of  one's  self. 
See  Insimuatiox  ;  Pnoi'iiEcv. 

1.  In  the  only  passage  (Numb,  xxiv,  4,  10)  in  which 
this  word  occurs  in  the  Iviglish  of  the  Old  Test,  there 
is,  as  the  italics  show,  no  corresponding  word  in  He- 
brew, simply  PS3,  "falling,"  for  which  the  Sept.  gives 
tv  'v—}'(;j,  and  the  Vulg.  more  literally  qui  cadit.  In  the 
New  Test,  we  meet  with  the  word  three  times  (Acts  x, 
10;  xi,  .5;  xxii,  17),  the  Vulg.  giving  "excessus"  in  the 
two  former,  "stupor  mentis"  in  the  latter.  The  Greek 
word  tic(TTamQ  employed  in  these  passages  denotes  the 
effect  of  any  passion  by  which  the  thoughts  are  wholly 
absorbed.  lu  the  Sept.it  corresponds  to  fT^U;,  a  "won- 
derful thing"  (.ler.  v,  30),  "n'^r,  "astonishment"  (Deut. 
xxviii,  28),and  nmT,  a  prophetic  lethargy  or  "deep 
sleep"  ((ien.  ii,  21  ;  xv,  12,  etc.).  In  the  New  Test,  it 
usually  represents  the  absorbing  effects  of  admiration 
(Mark  v,  42;  Luke  v,  2G;  Acts  iii.  10);  of  terror  (Mark 
xvi,8). 

2.  Used  as  the  Greek  word  is  by  Luke  (Acts,  ttt  sup.) 
"the  physician," and,  in  this  special  sense,. by  him  only, 
ill  the  New  Test.,  it  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  what 
precise  meaning  it  had  in  the  medical  terminology  of 
the  time.  From  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who  uses  it 
to  describe  the  loss  of  conscious  pcrcciition,  it  had  prob- 
ably borne  the  counotaiion  which  it  has  had,  with 
shades  of  meaning  for  good  or  evil,  ever  since.  Thus, 
Hesychiiis  gives  as  the  account  of  a  man  in  an  ecstasy 
that  he  is  o  ti'c  iavruv  fjt)  wf.  Apuleius  (Apul(j//ia) 
speaks  of  it  as  "a  change  from  the  earthly  mind  (('nrij 
TO)i  yifivnv  <ppovi]ftaToc)  to  a  divine  and  spiritual  con- 
dition both  of  character  and  life."     Tertulliau  (Z>e  An. 


45)  compares  it  to  the  dream-state  in  which  the  soul 
acts,  but  not  through  its  usual  instruments.  Augustine 
{Cunfess.  lyi,  11)  describes  his  mother  in  this  state  as 
"abstracta  a  prssentibus,"  and  gives  a  description  of 
like  phenomena  in  the  case  of  a  certain  Kestitutus  {De 
Vie.  Dei,  xiv,  24). 

3.  We  may  compare  with  these  statements  the  more 
precise  delinitions  of  modern  medical  science.  There 
the  ecstatic  state  appears  as  one  form  of  catalepsy.  In 
catalejisy  pure  and  simple,  there  is  "a  sudden  suspen- 
sion of  thought,  of  sensibility,  of  voluntary'  motion." 
"The  body  continues  in  any  attitude  in  which  it  may 
be  placed ;"  there  are  no  signs  of  any  process  of  thought ; 
the  patient  continues  silent.  In  the  ecstatic  form  of 
catalepsy,  on  the  other  hand,  "the  patient  is  lost  to  all 
external  impressions,  but  wrapt  and  absorbed  in  some 
object  of  the  imagination."  The  man  is  "as  if  out  of 
the  body."  "Nervous  and  susceptible  persons  are  apt 
to  be  tiirown  into  these  trances  under  the  influence  of 
what  is  called  mesmerism.  There  is,  for  the  most  part, 
a  high  degree  of  mental  excitement.  The  patient  ut- 
ters the  most  enthusiastic  and  fervid  ex])ressions  or  the 
most  earnest  warnings.  The  character  of  the  whole 
frame  is  that  of  intense  contemplative  excitement.  He 
believes  that  he  has  seen  wonderful  visions  and  heard 
singular  revelations"  (Watson,  Principles  and  Practice, 
lect.  xxxix  ;  Copland,  Diet,  (^f  Medicine,  s.  v.  "  Catalep- 
sy"). The  causes  ofthis  state  are  to  be  traced  common- 
ly to  strong  religious  impressions ;  but  some,  though,  for 
the  most  part,  not  the  ecstatic,  phenomena  of  catalepsy 
are  producible  by  the  concentration  of  thought  on  one 
object,  or  of  the  vision  upon  one  fixed  point  (  Quart. 
Rev.  xciii,  510-22,  by  Dr.  Carpenter ) ;  and,  in  some 
more  exceptional  cases,  like  that  mentioned  by  Augus- 
tine (there,  however,  under  the  influence  of  sound,  "ad 
imitatas  quasi  lamentantis  cujuslibet  hominis  voces"), 
and  that  of  Jerome  Cardan  (  Var.  Rer.  viii,  43),  men 
have  been  able  to  throw  themselves  into  a  cataleptic 
state  at  will. 

4.  Whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  it,  it  is 
true  of  many  if  not  of  most,  of  those  who  have  left  the 
stamp  of  their  own  character  on  the  religious  history  of 
mankind,  that  they  have  been  liable  to  pass  at  times 
into  this  abnormal  state.  The  union  of  intense  I'eeling, 
strong  volition,  long-continued  thought  (the  conditions 
of  all  wide  and  lasting  influence),  aided  in  many  cases 
b_v  the  withdrawal  from  the  lower  life  of  the  support 
which  is  needed  to  maintain  a  healthy  equilibrium,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  more  than  the  "earthen  vessel"  will 
bear.  The  words  which  speak  of  "an  ecstasy  of  adora- 
tion" are  often  literally  true.  The  many  visions — the 
journey  through  the  heavens,  the  so-called  epilepsy  of 
Mohammed — were  phenomena  of  this  nature.  Of  three 
great  mediteval  teachers,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  St. Thom- 
as Aquinas,  and  Joannes  Scotus,  it  is  recorded  that  they 
would  fall  into  the  ecstatic  slate,  remain  motionless,  seem 
as  if  dead,  sometimes  for  a  whole  tlay,  and  then,  return- 
ing to  consciousness,  speak  as  if  they  had  drunk  deep 
of  divine  mysteries  (Gualterius,  Crit.Sac.  on  Acts  x,  10). 
The  old  traditions  of  Aristeas  and  Epimenides,  the  con- 
flicts of  Dmistan  and  Luther  with  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness, the  visions  of  Savonarola,  George  Fox,  Sweden- 
borg,  and  Bidime  are  generically  analogous.  Where 
there  has  been  no  extraordinary  power  to  influence 
others,  other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  the  phe- 
nomena have  appeared  among  whole  classes  of  men  and 
women  in  proportion  as  the  circumstances  of  their  lives 
tended  to  produce  an  excessive  susceptibility  to  religious 
or  imaginative  emotion.  The  history  of  monastic  or- 
ders, of  American  and  Irish  revivals,  gives  countless  ex- 
amples. Still  more  noticeable  is  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  improvisaturi  of  Italy  are  "  only  able  to  exercise 
their  gift  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  trance, 
and  speak  of  the  gift  itself  as  something  morbid"  (Cop- 
land, loc.  cit.) ;  while  in  strange  contrast  with  their 
earlier  history,  and  pointing  perhaps  to  a  national  char- 
acter that  has  become  harder  and  less  emotional,  there 
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is  the  testimony  of  a  German  physician  (Frank),  who 
had  made  catalepsy  a  special  study,  that  ho  had  never 
met  with  a  sinj;le  case  of  it  among  the  Jews  (Copland, 
loc.rlt.;  comp.  Maury,  Iai  Mogie  et  rAstrohn/ie). 

5.  We  are  now  able  to  take  a  true  estimate  of  the 
trances  of  Biblical  history.  As  in  other  things,  so  also 
here,  the  phenomena  are  common  to  higher  and  lower, 
to  true  and  false  systems.  The  nature  of  man  continu- 
ing tlie  same,  it  coulil  hardly  be  that  the  awfidness  of 
the  divine  presence,  the  terrors  of  divine  jiidgmen*, 
should  leave  it  in  the  calm  ecpiilibrium  of  its  normal 
state.  Whatever  made  the  impress  of  a  truth  more  in- 
delible, whatever  gave  him  to  whom  it  was  revealed 
more  power  over  tlie  hearts  of  others,  might  well  take 
its  place  in  the  divine  education  of  nations  and  individ- 
ual men.  We  may  not  point  to  trances  and  ecstasies  as 
proofs  of  a  true  revelation,  but  still  less  may  we  think 
of  them  as  at  all  inconsistent  with  it.  'I'hiis,  though 
we  have  not  the  word,  we  have  the  thing  in  several 
clear  instances  in  the  Bible.  Some,  perhaps  many, 
tilings  recorded  in  Scripture  belong  to  this  supernatural 
state  of  trance  which  are  not  expressly  referred  to  it. 
See  the  long  list  of  such  supposed  cases  in  Bp.  Law's 
Consideration  of  the  Theory  oflieli;/ion  (Lond.  1820,  p.  85, 
8li).     We  notice  here  only  the  most  marked  examples. 

In  the  Old  Test,  a  state  of  supernatural  ecstasy  is 
evidentlv  denoted  by  the  "deep  sleep"  which  fell  upon 
Adam  during  the  creation  of  Eve  ((Jen.  ii,  21),  and  dur- 
ing which,  as  appears  from  the  narrative,  he  was  made 
aware  of  the  transaction,  and  of  the  purport  of  the  at- 
tendant circumstances  (ver.  21-24).  See  Marriage. 
A  similar  state  occurs  again  in  the  "deep  sleep"  which 
fell  upon  Abraham  (xv,  12),  during  which  the  bondage 
of  his  descendants  in  Egypt  was  revealed  to  him.  Pos- 
siblv  all  the  accounts  recorded  in  that  chapter  occurred 
in  "vision"  (ver.  1-12),  which  ultimately  deepened  into 
the  trance  (ver.  12-21).  Comp.  ver.  5,  12,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  seen  the  stars,  though  the  sun  had  not  gone 
down.  The  apparent  objection  that  Abraham  was 
"brought  forth  abroad"  to  see  the  stars  is  only  of  the 
same  nature  with  others  explained  in  the  art,  Tkmpta- 
TioN  OF  Christ.  Balaam,  as  if  overcome  by  the  con- 
straining power  of  a  spirit  mightier  than  his  own,  "sees 
the  vision  of  God,  falling,  but  with  opened  eyes"  (Numb, 
xxiv,  4).  The  incident  of  the  ass  speaking  to  him,  etc., 
is  also  understood  by  many  learned  Jews  and  Christians 
to  have  occurred  in  a  vision  (Bp.  Law,  itt  sup.).  To 
the  same  mode  of  divine  communication  must  be  re- 
ferred the  magnificent  description  in  Job  iv,  13-21. 
Saul,  when  the  wild  chant  of  the  jirophets  stirred  the 
old  depths  of  feeling,  himself  also  "  prophesied"  and  "  fell 
down"  (most,  if  not  all,  of  his  kingly  clothing  being 
thrown  oif  in  the  ecstasy  of  the  moment)  "all  that  day 
and  all  that  night"  (1  Sam.  xix,  24).  Something  there 
was  in  Jeremiah  that  made  men  say  of  him  that  he  was 
as  one  that  "  is  mad  and  maketh  himself  a  prophet" 
( Jer.  xxix,  26).  In  Ezekiel  the  phenomena  appear  in 
more  wonderful  and  awfid  forms.  He  sits  motionless 
for  seven  days  in  the  stupor  of  astonishment,  till  the 
word  of  the  Lord  comes  to  him  (Ezek.  iii,  15).  The 
"  hand  of  the  Lord"  falls  on  him,  and  he  too  sees  the 
"  visions  of  God"  and  hears  the  voice  of  the  Almighty, 
is  "lifted  up  between  the  earth  and  heaven,"  and  passes 
from  the  river  of  Chebar  to  the  Lord's  house  in  Jerusa- 
lem (viii,  3).  As  other  elements  and  forms  of  the  pro- 
phetic work  were  revived  in  "  the  apostles  and  prophets" 
of  the  New  Test.,  so  also  was  this.  More  distinctly  even 
than  in  the  Old  Test.,  it  becomes  the  medium  through 
which  men  rise  to  see  clearly  what  before  was  dim  and 
doubtful,  in  which  the  mingled  hopes  and  fears  and 
perplexities  of  the  waking  state  are  dissipated  at  once. 
Though  different  in  form,  it  belongs  to  the  same  class 
of  phenomena  as  the  "gift  of  tongues,"  and  is  coimected 
with  "  visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord."  In  some 
cases,  indeed,  it  is  the  chosen  channel  for  such  revela- 
tions. To  the  "  trance"  of  Peter  in  the  city,  where  all 
outward  circumstances  tended  to  bring  the  thought  of 


an  expansion  of  the  divine  kingdom  more  distinctly  be- 
fore him  than  it  had  ever  been  brought  before,  we  owe 
the  indelible  truth  stamped  ujion  the  heart  of  Christen- 
dom, that  (iod  is  "  no  respecter  of  persons,"  that  we  may 
not  call  an^v  man  "common  or  unclean"  (Acts  x.  xi). 
To  the  "trance"  of  Paul,  when  his  work  for  his  own  peo- 
ple seemed  utterly  fruitless,  we  owe  the  mission  which 
was  the  starting-point  of  the  history  of  the  Universal 
Church,  the  command  which  bade  him  "depart  ...  far 
hence  unto  the  Gentiles"  (xxii.  17-21).  Wisely,  for  the 
most  part,  did  that  apostle  draw  a  veil  over  these  more 
mysterious  experiences.  He  would  not  sacrifice  to  them, 
as  others  have  often  sacririce<l,  the  higher  life  of  activity, 
love,  prudence.  He  could  not  explain  them  to  himself. 
"  In  tlie  body  or  out  of  the  body,"  he  could  not  tell,  but 
the  outer  world  of  perception  had  passed  away,  and  he 
had  passeil  in  spirit  into  "paradise,"  into  "the  third 
heaven,"  and  had  heard  "  unspeakable  words"  (2  Cor. 
xii,  1-4).  Those  trances  too.  we  may  believe,  were  not 
without  their  share  in  fasliioning  his  character  and  life, 
though  no  special  truth  catne  distincth'  out  of  them. 
LInited  as  they  then  were,  but  as  they  have  seldom  been 
since,  with  clear  perceptions  of  the  truth  of  God,  with 
love  wonderful  in  its  depth  and  tenderness,  with  energy 
unresting,  and  subtle  tact  almost  jiassing  into  "guile," 
they  made  him  what  he  was,  the  leader  of  the  apostolic 
band,  em|)hatically  the  "  master-builder"  of  the  Ciiiirch 
of  God  (comp.  Jowett,  Fragment  un  the  Character  of  St. 
Paul). 

Persons  receiving  this  divine  influence  often  fell  to 
the  earth  under  its  influence,  as  in  ordinary  catalepsy 
(Gen.  xvii,  3,  etc.;  1  Sam.  xix,  24,  Heb.  or  margin; 
Ezek.  i,  28;  Dan.  viii.  18;  x,  15, 1(5;  Hev.  i,  10,  M).  It 
is  important,  however,  to  observe  that  in  all  these  cases 
the  visions  beheld  are  also  related  ;  hence  such  cases  are 
distinguished  from  a  mere  deliquium  animi.  We  find 
likewise  in  the  case  of  Peter  that  "  he  fell  into  a  trance" 
(or  rather  a  "  trance  fell  upon  him,"  in'nrtai)'  itt'  uIitIv 
tKtrraaii;),  during  which  he  "saw  a  vision,"  which  is 
therefore  distinguished  from  the  trance  (Acts  x,  10, 
comp.  Paul's  trance,  xxii,  17;  2  Cor.  xii,  2,  etc.).  The 
reality  of  the  vision  is  established  by  the  corresi)ondeiice 
of  the  event.  The  nearest  approach  we  can  make  to  such 
a  state  is  that  in  which  our  mind  is  so  occupied  in  the 
contemplation  of  an  object  as  to  lose  entirely  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  body — a  state  in  which  the  highest 
order  of  ideas,  whether  belonging  to  the  judgment  or 
imagination,  is  undoubtedly  attained.  Hence  we  can 
readily  conceive  that  such  a  state  might  be  supcrnatu- 
rally  induced  for  the  higher  )nirpose  of  revelation,  etc. 
The  alleged  phenomena  of  the  mesmeric  trance  and 
clairvoyance,  if  thej'  serve  no  higher  purpose,  may  as- 
sist our  conceptions  of  it, — Kitto;  Smith.    See  Vision. 

Trani,  a  name  common  to  some  Jewish  authors,  of 
whom  we  mention  the  following: 

1.  Isaiah  da,  so  called  after  his  native  place  Trani, 
a  seaport  town  of  Naples,  and,  by  way  of  abbreviation, 
Rid=^^~\,  from  the  initials  ^rX":;":  n^rU-'"'  'i,  i.  e. 
R.  Isaiah  da  Trani,  flourished  about  A.D.  1232-70.  He 
may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  school  of  Tal- 
mudical  and  traditional  exegesis  in  Italy.  He  wrote 
not  only  numerous  annotations  on  the  Talmud,  and  the- 
ological decisions  (D'^pOS)  connected  with  traditional 
law,  but  also  scholia  (D'^pT^J)  to  the  Bible,  which  are 
as  follows:  'CJ^inn  "'piTSS,  Scholia  on  the  Pentateuch 
(Leghorn,  1792)  :—S"rini  tri"i2  ^'\1'p.  Annotations 
on  Joshua,  published,  with  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  A. 
Steinmetz,  under  the  title  Esuire  Comment,  in  Josuani 
quern  in  Codice  MS.  Bihl.  Senat.  Lips.  Descriptum  et  Ver- 
sione  iic  A'otis  lUustratum,  Prrrside  ./.  G.  Ahicht  Erudi- 
torum  Exa7tiini  suhjecil  (Lips.  1712): — Anno1a1io7is  on 
.fudges  and  1  Samuel,  printed  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles 
(q.  v.).  Besides  these  published  commentaries,  the  fol- 
lowing annotations  of  Trani  are  in  MS. :  a  commen- 
tary on  Ezra,  Cod.  Opp. ;  a  commentary  on  the  Five  Me- 
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gilloth  and  Daniel,  in  the  Angelica  at  Rome;  commen- 
taries on  tlie  minor  prophets,  rsalms,  and  Job,  to  be 
found  in  MS.  in  several  European  libraries.  See  Fiirst, 
Jiibl.  .lull,  iii,  4o.S  SI). ;  l)e'  Hossi,  JJhio/iario  iSt(i7-ico 
(Germ,  transl.),  p.  'dlS  S(j. ;  Steinschneider,  (?<//(//"//«*■ 
Libr.  Hebr.  in  hibl.  Bodl.  col.  1389-92;  Kitto,  Cyclop. 
s.  V. ;  Griitz,  Gvsclt.  d.  Judcn  (Leips.  1873),  vii,  175 ;  Jost, 
Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  n,  s,  Hekten,  iii,  33  ;  Zunz,  Zur  Gcsch. 
u.  Litei-atur,  p.  58. 

2.  Moses  da,  was  born  at  Salonica  in  1505.  When 
a  boy  he  went  to  Adriani)|)k',  and  was  educated  in  the 
house  of  his  uncle.  In  the  year  1521  he  went  to  Safet 
to  continue  his  studies,  and  four  years  later  he  received 
ordination,  and  in  1535  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
died  in  1585.  His  success  in  teaching  was  so  great  that 
he  was  styled  "The  Light  of  Israel,"  "The  Sinaite  of 
Mount  Sinai  and  the  Uprooter  of  Mountains,"  because 
he  solved  the  difficulties  in  the  law.  He  wrote,  r"'2 
n^n?N,  on  Jewish  rites,  ceremonies,  praj'ers,  morals, 
etc.  (Venice,  1576) : — "lEO  n^lp  D,  a  body  of  Jewish 
laws,  in  which  he  distinguishes  between  the  laws  writ- 
ten by  Moses,  those  which  were  transmitted  by  tradi- 
tion, and  those  only  founded  on  the  decisions  of  the  doc- 
tors:—  a  collection  of  decisions  in  3  parts,  and  other 
works  of  minor  import.  See  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  441  sq. ; 
De'  Kossi,  Dizionario  iStorico  ((Jerm.  transl.),  p.  319  sq. ; 
Basnage,  Ilistoire  des  Juifs  ( Taylor's  transl. ),  p.  703 ; 
Adams,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  ii,  14;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth. 
U.S.  Sehen,  iii,  129;  Zunz,  Zur  Gesch.  u.  Lileratur.  p.  229, 
230.     (B.  P.) 

Transanimation,  the  transfer  of  souls  from  one 
body  to  another  =  TKANSMi<;HArio.v  (q.  v.). 

Transcendent,  or  Transcendental  (from  tran- 
scendere,  to  go  beyond),  words  employed  by  various 
schoolmen,  particularly  Duns  Scotus,  to  describe  the 
conceptions  that,  by  their  universality,  rise  above  or 
transcend  the  ten  Aristotelian  categories.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  Scotus,  Ens,  or  Being,  because  it  is  predicable 
of  substance  and  accident  alike,  of  God  as  well  as  of  the 
world,  is  raised  above  these  by  including  or  compre- 
hending them.  Again,  the  predicates  assumed  by  Sco- 
tus to  belong  to  Ens,  or  simple  existence,  viz.  the  One, 
the  True,  the  Good — Unum,  Verum.  Bonmn — are  styled 
transcendent  because  applicable  to  Ens  before  the  descent 
is  made  to  the  ten  classes  of  real  existence.  Accord- 
ing to  Kant,  transcentlcntal  applies  to  the  conditions  of 
our  knowledge  which  transcend  experience,  which  are 
a  priori,  and  not  derived  from  sensitive  reflection. 
Between  the  hitherto  convertible  terms  transcendental 
and  transcendent  Kant  drew  a  distinction  of  considera- 
ble importance  in  understanding  his  own  system.  By 
the  word  transcendent dl  he  designates  the  various  forms, 
categories,  or  ideas  assumed  to  be  native  elements  of 
human  thought;  implying  that,  although  they  are  not 
products  of  experience,  they  are  manifested  only  in  ex- 
perience: such  as  space  and  time,  causality,  etc.  The 
word  transcendent  Kant  reserves  for  those  among  the 
transcendental  or  a  priori  elements  that  altogether  tran- 
scend experience.  They  may  seem  to  be  given  in  ex- 
perience, but  they  are  not  really  given.  Such  are  the 
"Ideas  of  the  Pure  Reason,"  (iod,  an  immaterial  soul,  etc. 
Transcendental  elements,  when  legitimately  applied  to 
experience,  as  causality  and  relation,  are  called  imnui- 
nent.  See  Chambers's  Encyclop.  s.  v.  ;  Fleming  and 
Krauth,Focf/6.  of  Phil.  Science,  s.  v. 

Transcendentalism,  a  name  given  to  some  forms 
of  recent  (ierman  iiliilosciphy.  Fichte  taught  a  sub- 
jective idealism,  Schelliug  an  objective  idealism,  and 
Hegel  an  absolute  idealism — regarding  thought  and  be- 
ing as  identical.  Nature  is  (iod  c<)ming  into  self-con- 
sciousness, for  he  is  ever  striving  after  self-realization  : 
"In  order  to  philosophize  aright,  we  must  lose  our  own 
personality  in  God,  who  is  chiefly  revealed  in  the  acts 
of  the  human  mind.  In  the  infinite  developments  of 
divinity,  and  the  infinite  progress  towards  self-conscious- 


ness, the  greatest  success  is  reached  m  the  exertions  of 
human  reason.  In  men's  minds,  therefore,  is  the  high- 
est uianifesiation  of  God.  God  recognises  himself  best 
in  liuman  reason,  which  is  a  consciousness  of  God.  And 
it  is  by  human  reason  that  the  world  (hitherto  without 
thought,  and  so  without  existence,  mere  negation)  comes 
into  consciousness;  thus  God  is  revealed  in  the  world. 
Alter  arriving  at  an  ideal  God,  we  learn  that  philosophj' 
and  religion  draw  us  away  from  our  little  selves,  so  that 
our  separate  consciousness  is  dissolved  in  that  of  God. 
Philosopln-  is  religion ;  and  '  true  religion  frees  man 
from  all  that  is  low.  and  from  himself,  from  clinging  to 
I-hood  (Ichheil)  and  subjectivity,  and  helps  him  to  life 
in  tJod  as  the  truth,  and  thereby  to  true  life,'  In  this 
ablation  of  personal  identity,  we  must  not  claim  yirop- 
erty  even  in  our  own  thoughts.  Hegel  teaches  that  it 
is  (Jod  who  thinks  in  us;  nay,  that  it  is  precisely  that 
which  thinks  in  us  which  is  God.  The  pure  and  primal 
substance  manifests  itself  as  the  suiyect ;  and  '  true 
knowledge  of  the  absolute  is  the  absolute  itself.'  There 
is  but  a  step  to  take  and  we  arrive  at  the  tenet  that 
the  universe  and  God  are  one.  The  Hegelians  attempt 
to  distinguish  this  from  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza,  but 
their  distinctions  are  inappreciable ;  their  scheme  is  pan- 
theism. And  as  (iod  is  revealed  by  all  the  jdienomena 
of  the  world's  history,  he  is  partly  revealed  by  moral 
action,  and  consequently  by  sin,  no  less  than  by  holi- 
ness. Sin  is,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  necessary  evolu- 
tion of  the  divine  principle;  or,  rather,  in  any  sense 
which  can  affect  the  conscience,  there  is  no  evil  in  sin 
— there  is  no  sin.  It  was  reserved  for  Hegel  to  aban- 
don all  the  scruples  of  six  thousand  years,  and  publish 
the  discovery — certainly  the  most  wonderful  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  research — that  something  and  nothing 
are  the  same  !  In  declaring  it  he  almost  apologizes,  for 
he  says  that  this  proposition  appears  so  paradoxical 
that  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  it  is  not  serious- 
ly maintained.  Yet  he  is  far  from  being  ambiguous. 
Something  and  nothing  are  the  same.  The  absolute  of 
which  so  much  is  vaunted  is  nothing.  But  the  conclu- 
sion, which  is,  perhaps,  already  anticipated  by  the  read- 
er's mind,  and  which  leaves  ns  incapacitated  for  com- 
ment, is  this — we  shudder  while  we  record  it — that  af- 
ter the  exhaustive  abstraction  is  carried  to  intinity  in 
search  of  (iod,  we  arrive  at  nothing.  God  himself  is 
nothing!"  (Princeton  Essays^. 

These  systems  of  philosophy  in  Germany,  "that  na- 
tion of  thinkers  and  critics,"  have,  each  in  its  turn,  in- 
fluenced the  science  of  Biblical  philology;  and  whether 
it  be  the  moralism  of  Kant,  or  the  idealism  of  Fichte, 
or  the  deeper  transcendentalism  of  Hegel,  it  makes 
Scripture  speak  its  own  dogmas,  and  consecrates  the 
apostles  the  coryphaei  of  its  system.  When  Strauss  wrote 
his  Leben  Jesv,  (iermany  was  thrilled  by  the  publica- 
tion—  all  classes  of  her  divines  and  philosophers,  his- 
torians and  scholars.  When,  as  in  this  work  of  Strauss, 
all  historical  reality  is  denied  to  the  gos[)els,  and  they 
are  declared  to  be  composed,  not  of  facts,  but  ideas,  and 
are  affirmed  to  describe,  not  a  personal  God  or  a  histor- 
ical Christ,  but  a  cluster  of  notions  intensely  prevalent 
in  JudiBa;  and  when  it  is  argued  that  the  names  and 
events  occurring  in  the  evangelical  narrations  are  but 
symbols  of  inward  emotions,  and  the  blasphemies  of 
pantheism  are  reasoned  for  from  the  union  of  deity  and 
humanity  in  Jesus,  as  shadowing  forth  the  identity  of 
the  forms  vulgarly  named  Creator  and  creature,  it  is 
easily  seen  that  the  author  uses  the  philoso])liy  of  He- 
gel as  the  great  organ  of  perverting  and  desecrating 
the  records  of  the  evangelists,  especially  of  polluting 
the  (iner  and  more  experimental  portions  of  the  work 
of  the  beloved  disciple.  Weissc,  the  producer  of  a  sim- 
ilar mixture  of  boldness  and  impiety,  declares  it  impos- 
sil)le  for  any  one  to  understand  his  theology  uidess  he 
have  mastereil  bis  philosophy.  No  one  can  compre- 
hend the  systems  of  Daub,  Schwartz,  or  Schleiermaoher 
till  he  has  mastered  the  philosophy  which  Schelling 
propounded  in  his  early  and  adventurous  youth.     "  A 
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life  beyond  the  grave,"  says  Strauss,  "  is  the  last  foe 
which  speculative  criticism  has  to  encounter,  and,  if  it 
can.  to  extirpate."  So,  to  find  a  place  for  such  theories, 
this  author  commenced  a  series  of  wild  and  unjustifia- 
ble attacks  on  the  gospels — finding  discrepancies  where 
there  are  none,  creating  exaggerations  where  the  nar- 
rative is  easy  and  simple,  denying  the  possibility  of 
miracles,  and  involving  the  whole  narrative  in  confu- 
sion and  mystery,  in  order  to  destroy  its  historical  char- 
acter, and  render  its  interpretation  possible  only  on  the 
supposition  of  its  being  a  useless  and  disconnecte<l  my- 
thology. Whatever  sophistry  and  perverted  logic  could 
supply,  whatever  perplexity  a  shrewd  and  malicious 
criticism  could  suggest,  whatever  reasoning  a  clever  and 
fascinating  philosophy  could  produce,  were  used  to  create 
and  garnish  the  new  hypothesis.  The  whole  system  is 
a  sad  memorial  of  the  proud  and  unhallowed  wisdom  of 
this  world,  impugning  the  revelation  already  given,  de- 
lighting in  every  high  thing  that  exalts  itself  against 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  exulting  in  withdrawing 
every  thought  from  the  obedience  of  Christ.  Well 
might  Escheninayer  speak  of  the  "Ischariotismus"  of 
Hegelianism.  While  it  kissed,  it  betrayeil,and  at  length 
proceeded  to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  its  victim 
{Old  and  New,  Aug.  1870,  p.  18G).— Eadie,  liccles.  Cyclop. 
s.  V.     SeeUKisM;  Pantheism,  Rationalisji. 

Tianselenientation  {trans  and  elemenfum),  a 
term  used  to  signify  the  change  of  the  elements  iii  one 
body  into  those  of  another. 

Transfiguration.  The  Greek  word  /tfrf/iop0w5?;, 
well  rendered  •'  was  transfigured,"  signifies  a  change  of 
form  or  appearance  (Matt,  xvii,  2;  Mark  ix,  2),  and  is 
so  explained  in  Luke  ix,  29,  "  the  fashion  of  his  counte- 
nance was  altered."  This  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour  upon  earth,  and  one 
so  instructive  that  we  can  never  exhaust  its  lessons. 
The  apostle  Peter,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  in  run- 
ning his  mind  over  the  proofs  of  Christ's  majesty,  found 
none  so  conclusive  and  irrefragable  as  the  scenes  when 
he  and  others  were  with  his  Master  in  the  holy  mount 
(2  Pet.  i,  18)  as  eye-witnesses  that  he  received  from  God 
the  Father  honor  and  glory,when  there  came  such  a  voice 
to  him  from  the  excellent  glory,  "Tiiis  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  The  apostle  .John 
likewise  refers  to  the  convincing  power  of  the  "glory" 
exhibited  on  that  occasion  (John  i,  1-i).  If  we  divide 
Christ's  public  life  into  three  periods — the  first  of  mir- 
acles, to  prove  his  divine  mission ;  the  second  of  parables, 
to  inculcate  virtue;  and  the  third  of  suffering,  first  clear- 
ly revealed  and  then  endured,  to  atone  for  sin — the 
transfiguration  may  be  viewed  as  his  baptism  or  initia- 
tion into  the  third  and  last.  He  went  up  the  Moinit 
of  Transfiguration  on  the  eighth  day  after  he  had  bid- 
den every  one  who  would  come  after  him  take  up  his 
cross,  declaring  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world, 
that  he  must  suffer  many  things,  and  be  killed,  etc. 

The  Mount  of  Transfiguration  is  traditionally  thought 
to  have  been  iMount  Tabor;  but  as  this  height  is  fifty 
miles  from  Ca;sarea  Philippi,  where  Jesus  last  taught, 
it  has  of  late  been  supposed  to  have  been  a  mountain 
much  less  distant,  nameh^,  Mount  Hermon.  As  there 
was  an  interval,  however,  of  a  week  between  this  and 
the  preceding  occurrence,  we  may  naturally  conclude 
that  a  part  of  this  time  was  occupied  in  the  journey. 
See  Tabok.  The  only  persons  thought  worthy  to  as- 
scend  this  mount  of  vision  were  Peter,  James,  and  .John, 
three  being  a  competent  number  of  witnesses,  or  they 
being  more  fiiithful  and  beloved  than  any  others.  What- 
ever the  reason  was,  these  three  disciples  appear  on 
more  than  one  other  occasion  as  an  elect  triumvirate — 
as  at  the  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter,  and  during  our 
Lord's  agony  in  the  garden.  Tlie  disciples,  in  all  prob- 
ability, ascended  the  moinitain  anticipating  nothing 
more  than  that  Jesus,  as  at  other  times  (Luke  vi,  12), 
would  continue  all  night  in  prayer  to  God.  When  the 
curtains  of  night  closed  around  them,  thev  were  so  worn 


out  by  their  labors  as  to  sink  down  in  sleep,  till  startled 
from  their  slumbers  by  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shining 
round  about  them ;  for,  as  Jesus  prayed,  the  fashion  of 
his  countenance  was  altered,  "  and  his  face  did  shine  as 
the  sun,  and  his  raiment  was  white  as  the  liglit.  And 
behold  there  talked  with  him  two  men,  which  were  Mo- 
ses and  Elias,  who  appeared  in  glory,  and  spake  of  his 
decease,  which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem."  Pe- 
ter's words,  "  Master,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here,"  are  a 
natural  expression  of  rapture:  and  his  proposal  to  build 
three  tabernacles  indicated  his  desire  both  to  keep  his 
Lord  from  going  down  to  Jerusalem  to  die  there,  and 
to  prolong  the  blessedness  of  beholding  with  open  face 
the  glory  of  God.  Such  is  at  least  a  plausible  interpre- 
tation of  his  language,  while  "  he  wist  not  what  to  say." 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Peter  had  no  thought  of 
tents  for  himself  and  his  companions,  his  only  desire  be- 
ing that  the  beatific  vision  might  endure  forever.  While 
he  yet  spake,  behold,  a  bright  cloud  overshadowed  them 
— not  a  black  cloud  such  as  that  which  rested  on  Mount 
Sinai,  but  a  cloud  glistening  as  the  Shechinah  when 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  tabernacle,  or  as  the 
cloud  that  filled  the  house  of  the  Lonl  when  the  priests 
were  come  out  of  the  holy  place.  "And  behold  a  voice 
out  of  the  cloud" — that  is,  out  of  the  long-established 
symbol  of  Jehovah's  presence — "which  said.  This  is  my 
beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased :  hear  ye  him. 
And  when  the  disciples  heard  it,  they  fell  on  their  face, 
and  were  sore  afraid" — like  Daniel  and  all  others  who 
have  felt  themselves  entranced  by  revelations  of  God. 
"And  Jesus  came  and  touched  them,  and  said.  Arise, 
and  be  not  afraid" — showing  such  gentleness  as  proved 
him  to  be  fitly  named  the  Lamb  of  God.  How  long 
the  glorification  of  our  Saviour  continued  it  were  vain 
to  inquire;  but  it  appears  from  the  narrative  of  Luke 
that  he  did  not  lead  down  his  disciples  till  the  day  fol- 
lowing that  on  which  they  had  ascended  the  height. 
As  they  descended,  he  bade  his  disciples  keep  what 
they  had  seen  a  secret  till  after  his  resurrection,  doubt- 
less because  the  whole  vision,  to  those  who  had  not  seen 
it,  would  have  been  a  rock  of  oifence,  ajipearing  as  an 
idle  tale.  He  also  opened  their  eyes  to  see  that  Elias 
whom  they  looked  for  in  the  future  was  to  be  sought 
in  the  past,  even  m  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  clothed 
with  his  spirit  and  power. 

The  final  causes  of  the  transfiguration,  although  in 
part  wrapped  up  in  mystery,  ap]iear  to  be  in  part  plain. 
Among  its  intended  lessons  may  be  the  following:  First, 
to  teach  that,  in  spite  of  the  calumnies  which  the  Phar- 
isees had  heaped  on  Jesus,  the  old  and  new  dispensa- 
tions are  in  harmony  with  each  other.  To  this  end  the 
author  and  tlie  restorer  of  the  old  dispensation  talk 
with  the  founder  of  the  new,  as  if  his  scheme,  even  the 
most  repulsive  feature  of  it,  was  contemplated  by  theirs, 
as  the  reality  of  which  they  had  promulgated  only  types 
and  shadows.  Secondly,  to  teach  that  the  new  dispen- 
sation was  superior  to  the  old.  Moses  and  P^lias  appear 
as  inferior  to  Jesus,  not  merely  since  their  faces  did  not, 
so  far  as  we  know,  shine  like  the  sun,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause the  voice  from  the  excellent  glory  commanded  to 
hear  Mm  in  preference  to  them.  Thirdly,  to  gird  up 
the  energies  of  Jesus  for  the  great  agony  which  was  so 
soon  to  excruciate  him;  as  in  Gethsemane  itself  an  an- 
gel appeared  unto  him  strengthening  him  ;  as  the  Holy 
(ihost  descended  upon  him  in  the  likeness  of  a  dove 
before  his  temptation  in  the  wilderness;  and  as,  when 
the  devil  left  him,  angels  came  and  ministered  unto 
him.  Fourtlily,  to  comfort  the  hearts  of  the  disciples, 
who,  being  destined  to  see  their  Master,  whom  they  had 
left  all  to  follow,  nailed  to  a  cross,  to  be  themselves  per- 
secuted, and  to  suffer  the  want  of  all  things,  were  in 
danger  of  despair.  But,  by  being  eye-witnesses  of  his 
majesty,  they  became  convinced  that  his  humiliation, 
even  though  he  descended  into  the  place  of  the  dead, 
was  vohuitary  and  could  not,  continue  long.  Gazing  at 
the  glorified  body  of  their  INIaster,  tliey  beheld  not  only 
a  proof,  but  an  express  and  lively  image,  of  his  resur- 
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rection,  ascension,  and  exaltation  above  the  heavens.  I      For  monographs  on  the  transfiguration,  see  Volbe- 
As  in  a  prophetic  vision,  they  beheld  him  seated  upon    ding,  Indix  J'rof/rammatian,  p.  47 ;  Uase,  Leben  Jtsu,  p. 


clouds,  and  seen  by  every  eye  as  the  Judge  of  the  (juick 
and  the  dead,  or  enthroned  in  heaven  amid  the  liost  of 
his  redeemed.  Henceforth  they  ceased  not  questioning 
one  another  what  the  rising  from  the  dead  shoukl 
mean.  Fifthly,  to  teach  ttiat  virtue  will  not  allow  su- 
pine contemplation,  but  demands  the  exercise  and  ex- 
ertion of  our  several  powers.  To  some  this  lesson  may 
seem  a  refinement,  but  it  is  ingeniously  deduced  by 
Schleiermacher  from  the  fact  that,  while  I'eter  yet  spake 
in  his  ecstasy,  the  vision  in  which  he  longed  to  wear 
out  his  life  vanished  away:  as  if  the  aim  were  to  teach 
us  that  when  we  have  ascended  the  mount  of  vision  on 
the  cherub-wings  of  contemplation,  even  if  we  burn  to 
dwell  there  in  a  perpetual  sweetness,  yet  we  must  shun 
all  monastic  seclusion  that  we  may  mingle  among  men 
and  do  them  good;  even  as  the  great  Exemplar  would 
not  let  his  diosen  repose  in  rapturous  musings,  and  had 
scarcely  come  down  from  the  mountain  of  his  glory  be- 
fore he  recommenced  his  works  of  usefulness. 

The  transfiguration  is  so  fine  a  subject  for  the  paint- 
er that  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  it  employed 
Raphael's  best  hours,  and_  that  his  portraiture  of  it  is 
confessedly  the  highest  of  all  efforts  of  pictorial  genius. 
The  original  work,  still  unfaded,  though  more  than 
three  centuries  have  passed  over  it,  hangs  in  the  Vati- 
can. A  copy  of  it  in  mosaic  on  a  colossal  scale,  and 
which  might  pass  with  most  men  for  the  original,  fills 
the  head  of  the  left  aisle  in  St.  I'eter's  at  Home.  The 
design  is  as  simple  as  tlie  artless  narrative  of  tiie  evan- 
gelists. In  the  centre,  and  in  raiment  white  as  the 
light,  is  he,  the  fashion  of  wht)se  countenance  was  al- 
tered. On  either  hand,  and  floating  on  the  air,  appear 
in  glory  Moses  and  Elias.  Beneath,  the  disciples,  over- 
shadowed by  a  bright  cloud,  their  hands  shielding  their 
dazzled  eyes,  are  fallen  on  their  faces,  sore  afraid  of  the 
voice  proceeding  out  of  the  cloud,  but  catching  glimpses 
of  Jesus  transfigured  before  them. — Kitlo. 


11  iphuer&  Kepieseutdtiou  of  the  Tiau&tiguiaiiou. 


IGl ;  Bagot,  0«  the  TransJu/iiratioH  (Lond.  1840);  Anon. 
Tabor''s  Teachimjs  (ibid.  1867,  1808) ;  also  the  (Am.) 
Free-will  Buptist  Quarteiiij,  Jan.  1858.  See  Jesus 
CiiKisr. 

Transfiguration-  (or  Jesus-)  day  was  kept  in 
the  Wesicru  Church  in  the  time  of  St.  Li'o,  and  in  the 
(ireek  Cliurch  about  A.D.  700.  By  a  bidl  of  Calixtus 
III,  1450  (or  1457),  it  was  ordered  to  be  generally  ob- 
served, in  memory  of  the  victory  of  Hunniades  and  tlie 
Hungarian  army  over  Mohammed  and  the  Turks.  In 
the  English  calendar  it  stands  on  Aug.  0.  In  France, 
after  consecration,  the  chalice  was  filled  with  new  wine, 
or,  as  at  Tours,  received  some  of  the  juice  of  the  ripe 
grapes;  and  the  clusters  are  blessed  in  Germany  and 
the  East  on  this  day. — Blunt,  Diet,  of  Theol.  s.  v. ;  Wal- 
cott.  Sac.  A  rchmol.  s.  v. 

Transitoriuni,  a  term  for  a  short  anthem,  or  re- 
sjiond,  in  the  rite  of  Milan,  chanted  after  the  communion 
of  the  priest. — Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liiurg.  Terms,  s.  v. 

Translation,  Biblical.     See  Versions. 

TRANSLATION,  in  ecclesiastical  usage,  is  the  re- 
moval of  a  bishop  from  the  charge  of  one  diocese  to 
that  of  another.  After  such  removal,  the  l)ishop,  in 
all  his  attestations,  dates  from  the  year  of  his  transla- 
tion {anno  trunslationis  nostrce),  not  from  tliat  of  his 
consecration  {anno  consecratioitis  nostrce\  In  the  early 
Church  a  bishop  could  not  translate  himself  to  another 
see  without  the  consent  and  approbation  f>f  a  provincial 
coiuieil.  Some,  indeed,  thought  it  absolutely  unlawful 
for  a  bishop  to  forsake  his  first  see  and  betake  himself 
to  any  other,  because  they  looked  upon  his  consecration 
to  be  a  sort  of  marriage  to  his  church,  and  therefore 
looked  upon  his  removal  to  another  see  as  spiritual 
adultery. 

Transmigration  {a  passing  or e7-),'m  the  theolog- 
ical acceptation  of  the  term,  means  the 
supposed  translation  of  the  soul  after 
death  into  another  substance  or  body 
than  that  which  it  occupied  before.  The 
basis  of  this  belief  being  the  assumption 
that  the  human  soul  does  not  perish  to- 
gether with  the  body,  it  can  belong  only 
to  those  nations  which  believe  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  But  in  proportion 
as  such  an  idea  is  crude  or  developed,  as 
it  is  founded  merely  on  a  vague  fear  of 
death,  and  a  craving  for  materi.il  life,  or 
on  ethical  grounds,  and  a  supiioscil  causal 
connection  between  this  and  a  future  life, 
tlie  belief  in  transmigration  assumes  va- 
rious forms.  The  notion,  dating  back  to 
a  remote  antiquity,  and  being  spread  all 
over  the  world,  seems  to  be  anthropolog- 
ically innate,  and  to  be  the  first  form  in 
which  the  idea  of  immortality  occurred 
to  man. 

1.  India. — It  was  in  India,  where  the 
problems  of  metajihysics  and  ethics  as 
connected  with  ontology  and  the  destiny 
of  the  soul  were  elal)orated  to  the  last  de- 
gree on  a  theistic  basis,  that  metempsy- 
chosis was  most  ingeniously  and  exten- 
sively developed.  The  Hiiuh'is  believed 
that  human  souls  emanated  from  tlie  Su- 
preme Being,  which,  as  it  were,  in  a  state 
of  bewilderment  or  Ibrgetfulness  allowed 
them  to  become  separate  existences  and 
to  be  born  on  earth.  The  soul  thus 
severed  from  the  real  source  of  its  life 
is  bound  to  return  to  it,  or  to  become 
merged  again  into  that  divine  sub- 
stance with  which  it  was  originall}'  one. 
But  having  become  contaminated  with 
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sin,  it  must  strive  to  free  itself  from  guilt  and  become 
tit  for  its  heavenly  career.  Keligion  teaches  that  this 
is  (lone  by  the  observance  of  religious  rites  and  a  life 
in  conformity  with  the  precepts  of  the  sacred  books; 
philosophy,  that  tlie  soul  will  be  reunited  with  Brah- 
man, if  it  understands  the  true  nature  of  the  divine 
essence  whence  it  comes.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the 
soul  has  not  attained  this  condition  of  purity,  it  must 
be  born  again  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body  to 
which  it  was  allied;  and  the  degree  of  its  impurity 
at  one  of  these  various  deaths  determines  the  exist- 
ence which  it  will  assume  in  a  subsetpient  life.  So 
closely  was  the  account  of  a  soul's  misdeeds  kept  that 
it  might  pass  thousands  of  years,  or  knlpas  (seons),  in 
one  or  other  of  the  heavens,  as  a  reward  for  good  deeds 
or  self-inflicted  suffering,  and  yet  be  obliged  to  return 
to  earth  or  hell  to  ex|iiate  as  an  animal,  man,  or  dremon 
certain  sins.  To  us  the  details  of  the  soul's  migration, 
as  described  in  the  religious  works  of  the  Hindus,  are 
only  interesting  as  they  afford  a  kind  of  standard  by 
which  the  moral  merit  or  demerit  of  human  actions 
was  measured  in  India  (see  Manu,  Code  of  Laws,  bk. 
xii).  A  more  general  doctrine  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls  is  based  by  Hindit  philosophers  on  the  as- 
sumption of  tlie  three  cosmic  qualities  of  satiioa,  i.  e. 
purity  or  goodness  ;  lyrjas,  i.  e.  troubledness  or  passion  ; 
and  fanins,  i.  e.  darkness  or  sin,  witli  which  the  human 
soul  may  become  endued.  t)n  this  basis  Jlanu  and 
other  writers  built  an  elaborate  theory  of  the  various 
births  to  which  the  soul  may  be  subject.  Manu 
teaches  that  "souls  endued  with  the  quality  of  suttira 
attain  the  condition  of  deities;  those  having  the  qual- 
ity of  ?-(ij(ig,  the  coniiitiou  of  men  ;  and  those  having 
the  qualit)'  of  tamus,  the  condition  of  beasts."  The 
Buddiiistic  belief  in  transmigration  is  derived  from 
that  of  the  Brahmanic  Hindus,  and  agrees  with  it  in 
principle,  though  it  differs  from  it  in  the  imaginary  de- 
tail in  which  it  was  worked  out.  To  enlarge  here  on 
this  difference  is  not  necessary,  and  yet  it  will  not  be 
superfluous  to  point  out  one  great  difference  which  sep- 
arates the  notions  of  one  class  of  Buddhists  from  those 
of  the  rest,  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  Brahmanic 
Hindus.  While  other  Hindus  believe  that  the  same 
soul  appears  at  the  several  births,  the  Southern  Buddh- 
ists teach  that  the  succession  of  existences  is  a  suc- 
cession of  souls;  that  when  the  body  dies  the  soul  is 
"extinguished," and  nothing  remains  but  the  good  and 
bad  acts  performed  in  life ;  the  result  of  these  acts  be- 
comes the  seed  of  a  new  life,  which  soul  is  the  necessary 
product  of  the  soul  of  the  former  life.  This  dogma  is 
illustrated  by  various  similes,  e.  g.  '•  One  lamp  is  kinilled 
at  another;  the  light  of  the  former  is  not  identical  with 
that  of  the  latter,  but,  nevertheless,  without  this  the 
other  light  could  not  have  originated." 

2.  E;iyp1. — According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  old  Egyp- 
tians, the  human  race  originated  after  the  pure  gods 
and  spirits  had  left  the  earth;  and  this  they  did  be- 
cause the  dajmons,  who  inhabited  the  earth,  had  revolt- 
ed against  them,  and  tainted  it  with  guilt.  In  order 
that  the  diemons  might  purify  themselves,  the  gods 
created  human  bodies,  so  that  in  them  they  might  ex- 
piate their  guilt.  These  earthly  bodies,  imited  to  the 
daemons,  are  the  human  race,  and  human  life  is  mere- 
ly intended  as  a  means  of  purifying  the  soul.  All  the 
precepts  regidating  the  course  of  life  are  laid  down  by 
the  Egyptians  for  this  end,  and  the  judgment  after 
death  in  the  palace  of  Osiris  decides  whether  it  has 
been  attained  or  not.  If  it  has  not,  then  the  soul  must 
return  to  the  earth,  to  renew  its  expiations,  either  in  a 
human  body,  in  the  body  of  an  animal,  or  in  a  plant. 
Matter  was  believed  to  be  a  substantial  reality;  and 
the  material  form  that  was  once  united  with  spirit  in 
the  one  being  of  man  was  believed  to  maintain  that 
connection  so  long  as  the  material  form  remained. 
Hence  the  Egyptian  practice  of  embalming  the  dead, 
to  arrest  the  passage  of  the  soid  into  other  forms. 

3,  Persia. — The  transmigration  of  souls  was  also  a 


tenet  of  the  Persian  religion  before  the  time  of  Zoroaster, 
and  was  derived,  with  the  language  of  Avcsta,  from  In- 
dian sources.  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  who  lived  before 
the  age  of  Zoroaster,  taught  the  doctrine,  and  Pythago- 
ras received  it  in  Babylon  from  the  Magi  ((].  v.). 

4.  In  Greece,  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  did  not 
become  the  belief  of  the  people,  but  was  confined  to  the 
mysteries  and  tenets  of  philosophers,  who  probably  re- 
ceived it  from  Egypt  or  India.  According  to  some, 
Thales  was  the  first  Greek  philosopher  who  propounded 
it;  according  to  others,  Pherecydes,  tlie  teacher  of  Py- 
thagoras. It  was  subsequently  greatly  developed  by 
Pythagoras  and  Plato.  The  Greek  mysteries  were,  in 
fact,  not  only  a  school  in  which  metempsychosis  was 
taught,  but  an  indispensable  grade  or  lodge  thnmgh 
which  all  of  the  aspirants  must  pass  before  they  could 
be  purified  and  go  on  to  higher  stages  of  existence. 
In  the  system  of  Plato  transmigration  had  a  remedial 
function,  and  the  soul  could  attain  to  divinity  only  by 
a  varied  probation  of  ten  thousand  years.  Tlie  Epicu- 
reans denied  it,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  generally 
inculcated  as  one  of  the  deepest  doctrines  of  tiie  mys- 
teries. The  Neo-Platonists,  who  believed  in  magic,  as- 
sumed the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  as  a  natural  in- 
heritance. 

5.  Among  the  Jeirs  the  doctrine  of  transmigration — 
the  Gilgul  Neshamoth — was  taught  in  the  mystical  sys- 
tem of  the  Cabala  (q.  v.).  "All  the  souls,"  says  the 
Zohar,  or  Book  of  Light,  "are  subject  to  the  trials  of 
transmigration ;  and  men  do  not  know  which  are  the 
ways  of  the  Most  High  in  their  regard.  They  do  not 
know  how  many  transformations  and  mysterious  trials 
they  must  undergo;  how  many  souls  and  spirits  come 
to  this  world  without  returning  to  the  palace  of  the  di- 
vine king. . .  .  The  souls  must  re-enter  the  absolute  sub- 
stance whence  they  have  emerged.  But  to  accomplish 
this  end  thej'  must  develop  all  the  perfections,  the  germ 
of  which  is  planted  in  them ;  and  if  they  have  not  ful- 
filled this  condition  during  one  life,  they  must  commence 
another,  a  third,  and  so  forth,  until  they  have  acquired 
the  condition  which  fits  them  for  reunion  with  God. 
On  the  ground  of  this  doctrine  it  was  held,  for  instance, 
that  the  soul  of  Adam  migrated  into  David,  and  will 
come  into  the  Messiah;  that  the  soul  of  Japheth  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Simeon,  and  the  soul  of  Terah  migrated 
into  Job.  Modern  Cabalists — for  instance,  Isaac  Loria 
— have  imagined  that  divine  grace  sometimes  assists  a 
soul  in  its  career  of  expiation  by  allowing  it  to  occupy 
the  same  body  together  with  another  soul,  when  both 
are  to  supplement  each  otlier,  like  the  blind  and  the 
lame.  Sometimes  only  one  of  these  souls  requires  the 
supplement  of  virtue,  which  it  obtains  from  tiie  other 
soul,  better  provided  than  its  partner.  The  latter  soul 
then  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  mother  of  the  other  soul, 
and  bears  it  under  her  heart  as  a  pregnant  woman. 
Hence  the  name  of  gestation  or  impregnation  is  given 
to  this  strange  association  of  two  souls. 

6.  Of  the  Druids,  it  is  told  by  classical  writers  that 
they  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  its 
migration  after  a  certain  period  subsequent  to  death. 
Little  is  known  of  the  manner  in  which  they  imagined 
such  migrations  to  take  place;  but,  to  judge  from  their 
religious  system,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  looke<l 
upon  transmigration  as  a  means  of  purifying  the  soul 
and  preparing  it  for  eternal  life. 

7.  Xorse. — A  very  poetical  form  of  belief  in  transmi- 
gration is  found  in  (iermanic  mythology,  according  to 
which  the  soul,  before  entering  its  divine  abode,  assumes 
certain  forms  or  animates  certain  objects,  in  which  it 
lives  for  a  short  period — as  a  tree,  a  rose,  a  vine,  a  but- 
terfly, a  pigeon,  etc. 

8.  Amour/  the  earhj  Christians,  3 cvomQ  relates,  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration  was  taught  as  a  traditional 
and  esoteric  one,  which  was  only  communicated  to  a  se- 
lect few.  Gnostics  and  Manichteans  welcomed  it,  and 
the  more  speculative  or  mystical  of  the  Church  fathers 
founii  in  it  a  ready  explanation  of  the  fall  of  man  and 
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the  doctrine  of  evil  spirits.  This  considerahle  step  to- 
wards reciinoiliiifi;  the  existence  of  stiffening  witli  that 
of  a  merciful  tJod  was  distinctly  set  forlli  liy  Porphyry 
and  Origen,  and  passed,  in  all  proliuljility,  with  all  the 
strange  heresies  of  "Illuniinatidn,"  through  such  insti- 
tutions as  the  Cairene  House  of  Sight  and  the  Knights 
Templars,  into  the  wild  doctrines  of  the  obscure  sects  of 
the  Jliddle  Ages  in  Europe.  The  Taborites,  an  extreme 
branch  of  the  Hussites,  are  said  to  have  accepted  the 
doctrine. 

One  great  philosopher,  at  lesfet,  of  modern  times,  G.  E. 
Lessing,  accounted  for  human  progress  by  a  species  of 
transtnigration.  He  argues  that  the  soul  is  a  simple 
being  capable  of  intinite  conceptions,  which  are  obtain- 
ed in  an  intinite  succession  of  time.  The  order  and 
measure  of  the  acquisition  of  these  conceptions  are  the 
senses.  These,  at  present,  are  five;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  they  have  always  been  the  same.  Nature, 
never  taking  a  leap,  must  have  gone  through  all  the 
lower  stages  before  it  arrived  at  that  which  it  occupies 
now. .  . .  And  since  nature  contains  many  substances  and 
powers  which  are  not  accessible  to  those  senses  with 
which  it  is  now  endowed,  it  must  be  assumed  that  there 
will  be  future  stages  at  which  the  soul  will  have  as 
many  senses  as  correspond  with  the  powers  of  nature. 

9.  Modern  S'lvar/es. —  'PvohaSM  the  lowest  forms  of 
this  belief  are  those  found  among  some  of  the  tribes  of 
Africa  and  America,  which  hold  that  the  soul,  iminedi- 
ately  after  death,  must  look  out  for  a  new  owner,  enter- 
ing, if  need  be,  even  the  body  of  an  animal.  Some  of 
the  Africans  assume  that  the  soul  will  choose  with  pre- 
dilection the  body  of  a  person  of  similar  rank  to  that  of 
its  former  owner,  or  a  near  relation  of  his.  They  there- 
fore frequently  bury  their  dead  near  the  liouses  of  their 
relatives  in  order  to  enable  the  souls  of  tlie  former  to 
occupy  the  newly-born  children  of  the  latter,  and  the 
princely  souls  to  re-enter  the  princely  family ;  and  some- 
times holes  are  dug  in  the  grave  to  facilitate  the  soul's 
egress  from  it. 

In  North  America  some  tribes  slaughter  their  cap- 
tives to  feed  with  their  blood  such  soids  in  suspense. 
The  negro  widows  of  jNIatamba  are  especially  afraid  of 
the  souls  of  their  husbands:  for  at  the  death  of  these 
they  immediatelj'  throw  themselves  into  the  water  to 
drown  their  husbands'  souls,  which  otherwise,  they  im- 
agine,Would  cling  to  them.  The  natives  of  Madagas- 
car seetn  to  have  invented  a  kind  of  artificial  transmi- 
gration ;  for  in  the  hut  where  a  man  is  about  to  die 
they  make  a  hole  in  the  roof  in  order  to  catch  the  out- 
going soul  and  to  breathe  it  into  the  bodj'  of  another 
man  at  the  point  of  death. 

See  Metemjm/cho.iis  by  a  Modern  Pythagoi-ean,  in 
Blackwood's  Mitfj.  xix,  .511;  Confessions  of  a  Metemp- 
sychosian,  in  Fi'iiser's  Mag.  xu,4i)6;  Ulunt,  Diet  of /list. 
Theology,  s.  v.;  Chambers's  Encyclop.  s.  v.;  Delitzsch, 
Biblical  Psychology,  p.  G45;  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the 
World;  Hendrick,  Chi-isfianity  ;  Hardy,  Buddhism,  art. 
"Metempsychosis;"  Ueberweg,  History  of  Philosoj)hy 
(see  Index). 

Transportation  is  a  term  used  in  Scotland  for  the 
removing  or  translation  of  a  minister  from  one  parish  or 

congregation  to  another. 

Transiibstantiation  {change  of  substance),  a  word 
applied  to  the  alleged  conversion  or  change  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  at  the  time  the  officiat- 
ing priest  utters  the  words  of  consecration. 

I.  The  Term. — Probably  the  first  to  make  use  of  the 
word  transiibstantiatio  was  Peter  Damin  (  E.rpositio  Can. 
Miss.  cap.  vii ;  iMai,  Script.  Vet.  Nov.  Coll.  VI,  ii,  215), 
A.D.  9!S8-1072;  though  similar  expressions,  such  astrans- 
itio,  had  previously  been  employed.  Its  use  was,  how- 
ever, limited,  and  in  the  12th  century  was  becoming 
very  rare.  Its  first  appearance  as  a  term  accepted  and 
recognised  by  the  Church  is  in  the  first  of  the  Seventy 
Constitutions  presented  to  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran 


(1215)  by  Innocent  III,  and  tacitly  adopted  by  that 
council.  The  term  thus  adopted  by  the  Western  Church 
has  its  counteri)art  in  the  Eastern  Churcli  in  tlie  term 
Metousiosis  (Mfroiiffuoffit"),  which  was  fdrmally  adopt- 
ed, in  the  "Orthodox  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Catho- 
lic and  Apostolic  Church  of  the  East,"  in  1643;  and  in 
Art.  xvii  of  the  Council  of  Bethlehem,  or  of  Jerusalem, 
in  1672. 

The  Church  of  England  never  adopted  the  word 
"  transubstantiation"  in  any  formal  dociuncnt;  and  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Council  of  Trent  was  fixing  it 
upon  the  Latin  Church,  the  sacred  synod  of  the  English 
Church  was  declaring,  in  the  28th  art.  of  Keligion,  "  Pa- 
nis  et  vini  Transiibstantiatio  in  Eucharistia  ex  sacris 
Uteris  probari  non  potest,  sed  apertis  Script  line  verbis 
adversatur  et  multarum  superstitionum  dedit  occasio- 
nem"  (A.l).  1552).  This  part  of  Art.  xxviii  now  stands  in 
English  in  the  following  form  :  "Transubstantiation  (or 
the  change  of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine)  in  the 
supper  of  the  Lord  cannot  be  proved  b\-  Holy  Writ,  but 
is  re])ugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  overthrow- 
eth  the  nature  of  a  sacrament,  and  hath  given  occasion 
to  many  superstitions"  (A.D.  1571). 

II.  The  Doctrine. — In  the  Confession  of  the  Synod  of 
the  fourth  Lateran  Council,  transubstantiation  is  thus 
defined:  "There  is  only  one  universal  Cliiirch,  beyond 
which  no  man  can  in  any  way  be  saved.  In  which  Je- 
sus Christ  is  himself  the  priest  and  sacrifice,  whose  body 
and  blood  are  really  contained  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar,  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  being  transub- 
stantiated, the  bread  into  the  body  and  the  wine  into  the 
blood,  by  divine  power."  By  the  institution  of  Corpus 
Christi  Day  by  pope  Urban  IV  in  1264  and  pope  Clem- 
ent V  in  1311  at  the  Synod  of  Vieiine.  the  doctrine  in 
question  was  expressed  in  a  liturgical  form  and  its  pop- 
ularity secured.  Henceforth  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
formed  inore  than  ever  the  centre  of  the  Catholic  ritual, 
and  reflected  new  glory  npon  the  priesthood. 

The  change  effected  by  transubstantiation  is  declared 
to  be  so  perfect  and  coni[)lete  that,  by  connection  and 
concomitance,  the  soul  and  divinity  of  Christ  coexist 
with  his  tlesh  and  blood  under  the  species  of  bread  and 
wine;  and  thus  the  elements,  and  every  particle  there- 
of, contain  Christ  whole  and  entire — divinity,  humanity, 
soul,  body,  and  blood,  with  all  their  component  parts. 
Nothing  remains  of  the  bread  and  wine  except  the  acci- 
dents. The  whole  (iod  and  man  Christ  Jesus  is  con- 
tained in  the  bread  and  wine,  and  in  every  particle  of 
the  bread,  and  every  drop  of  the  wine.  The  natural 
result  of  such  a  doctrine  is  the  elevation  of  the  Host  for 
adoration,  a  practice  unknown  till  the  rise  of  transub- 
stantiation. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  transubstantiation 
that  it  had  the  belief  and  approval  of  the  early  fathers 
of  the  Church.  Bingham  {Christ.  A  ntiq.  bk.  xv,  ch.  v, 
§  4)  asserts  that  "the  ancient  fathers  have  declared  as 
plainly  as  words  can  make  it  that  the  change  made  in  the 
elements  of  bread  and  wine  by  consecration  is  not  such 
a  change  as  destroys  their  nature  and  substance,  but 
only  alters  their  qualities,  and  elevates  them  to  a  spirit- 
ual use,  as  is  done  in  man}'  other  consecrations,  where 
the  qualities  of  things  are  much  altered  without  any 
real  change  of  substance."  We  give  some  extracts  from 
the  authorities  quoted  by  Bingham.  Thus  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  {De  Bapt.  Christi,  iii,  360),  "This  altar  before 
which  we  stand  is  but  common  stone  in  its  nature  .  .  • 
but  after  it  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God,  and 
has  received  a  benediction,  it  is  a  holy  table,  an  im- 
maculate altar,  not  to  be  touched  bj-  any  but  the  priests, 
and  that  with  the  greatest  reverence.  The  bread  also 
at  first  is  but  common  bread,  but  when  once  it  is  sancti- 
fied by  the  holy  mystery,  it  is  made  and  called  the  body 
of  Christ."  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  {Catech.  Myst.  iii,  note 
3),  "  Beware  that  you  take  not  this  ointment  to  be  bare 
ointment;  for  as  the  bread  in  the  eucharist,  after  the 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  mere  bread,  but  the 
body  of  Christ,  so  this  holy  ointment,  after  invocation, 
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is  not  bare  or  common  ointment,  but  it  is  the  gift  or 
grace  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  by  his  presence 
and  divine  nature  makes  it  etHeacious."  Clirysostom,  in 
his  famous  Epistle  to  CV*«'i«*',  explaining  the  two  nat- 
ures of  Christ — that  he  had  both  a  human  and  a  divine 
substance  in  reality— says,  "As  the  bread,  before  it  is 
sanctified,  is  called  bread,  but  after  the  divine  grace  has 
sanctilied  it  by  the  mediation  of  the  priest  it  is  no 
longer  called  bread,  but  dignified  with  the  name  of  the 
body  of  the  Lord,  though  the  nature  of  bread  remain  in 
it,  and  they  are  not  said  to  be  two,  but  one  body  of  the 
Son;  so  here,  the  divine  nature  residing  or  dwelling  in 
the  human  body,  they  both  together  make  one  Son  and 
one  Person."  When  this  passage  was  lirst  produced  by 
Peter  iMartyr,  it  was  looked  upon  as  so  unanswerable 
that  the  llomish  Church  declared  it  to  be  a  forgery,  and 
it  was  stolen  from  the  Lambeth  Library  during  the 
reign  of  nueen  Mary.  Theodoret  plainly  says  that  tlie 
bread  and  wine  remain  still  in  their  own  nature  after 
consecration.  Augustine,  instructing  the  newly  bap- 
tized respecting  the  sacrament,  tells  them  that  what 
they  saw  upon  the  altar  was  bread  and  the  cuji.  as  their 
own  eyes  could  testify  to  them;  but  what  their  faith  re- 
quired to  be  instructed  about  was  that  the  bread  is  the 
body  of  Christ,  etc.  Answering  an  objection,  supposed 
to  be  urged,  that  Christ  had  taken  his  body  to  heaven, 
Augustine  replies,  "  Tliese  things,  my  brethren,  are 
therefore  called  sacraments,  because  in  them  one  thing- 
is  seen  and  another  is  understood.  That  which  is  seen 
has  a  boilily  appearance;  that  which  is  understood  has 
a  spiritual  fruit."  He  also  says  that  "this  very  bread 
and  wine  are  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  consequently 
it  could  not  be  his  natural  body  in  the  substance,  but 
only  sacramentally.  The  natural  body  of  Christ  is  only 
in  heaven,  but  the  sacrament  has  the  name  of  his  body, 
because,  though  in  outward,  visible,  and  corporeal  ap- 
pearance it  is  only  bread,  yet  it  is  attended  with  a  spirit- 
ual fruit."  Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville  (A.D.  630),  speak- 
ing of  the  rites  of  the  Church,  saj's,  "  The  bread,  because 
it  nourishes  and  strengthens  our  bodies,  is  therefore 
called  the  body  of  Christ;  and  the  wine,  because  it 
creates  blood  in  our  tiesh,  is  called  the  blood  of  Christ, 
Now,  tliese  two  tilings  are  visible,  but,  being  sanctified 
by  the  iloly  (xhost,  they  become  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  body"  {De  Eccles.  Offic.  i,  18).  From  the  time  of 
Paschasius  this  doctrine  had  been  the  subject  of  angry 
contention,  and  one  of  its  bitterest  o]iponents  was  the 
able  scholastic  writer  Duns  Scotus,  whose  opinions  were 
maintained  in  the  11th  century  by  Berengarius  and  his 
numerous  followers. 

IIL  Aryuments. — The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
is  defended  by  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  words 
spoken  by  our  Lord  at  the  last  supper, "  This  is  my 
body,"  "  This  is  my  blood."  From  these  words  it  is  ar- 
gued that  there  is  the  real  bodily  presence  of  Christ's 
body,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  miracle  of  a  change 
of  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine.  In  answer,  it  is 
urged, 

1,  The  accounts  which  the  Romanists  give  of  this 
supposed  miracle  are  at  variance  with  their  own  state- 
ment of  it.  In  such  a  case,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the 
miracle  of  jMoses'  rod,  every  one  would  say  "  the  i-od 
was  changed  into  a  serpent"  (all  the  attributes  of  this 
last  being  present),  not  vice  versa;  so  that  by  Roman- 
ists' own  account  it  is  Christ's  body  and  blood  that  are 
chdnr/ed  into  bread  and  icine. 

Wherever  a  miracle  was  wrought  in  the  Old  or  New 
Test.,  as  in  the  instance  above  alluded  to,  or  in  the  turn- 
ing of  the  water  into  wine  at  Cana,  such  change  was 
obvious  to  the  senses:  the  appeal,  in  fact,  for  the  real- 
ity of  the  miracle  is  to  the  senses;  while,  therefore,  we 
might  admit  that  if  a  Romish  priest  were  to  assert  that 
he  had  converted  our  Saviour's  body  into  bread  and 
wine,  he  was  safe  as  far  as  the  senses  go,  we  should  hold, 
per  contra,  that  if  he  professed  to  have  turned  bread 
and  wine  into  the  bodv  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  bodv 
§nd  blood  ought  to  be  clear  to  the  senses.     We  had 


bread  and  wine  before  the  consecration ;  we  have,  as  to 
sense,  bread  and  wine  after.  In  the  whole  history  of 
miracles,  nothing  of  this  sort  has  ever  been  known  ;  nor 
can  we,  under  such  circumstances,  admit  that  the  al- 
leged change  has  taken  place.  Suppose  Aaron's  rod 
to  have  remained  still  wirb  all  the  attributes  of  a  rod, 
could  Pharaoh  and  his  court  believe  it  to  be  now  a  ser- 
pent? 

2.  The  late  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  transuljstantia- 
tion  has  been  alleged  as  one  reason  for  its  rejection,  and 
it  is  certainly  a  point  worthy  of  considerable  notice. 
If,  however,  it  had  been  as  early  as  the  superstitious 
veneration  fur  relics  and  images,  it  would  have  been  but 
an  ancient  error. 

3.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  is  not  blinded 
by  ignorance  and  prejudice  that  our  Lord's  words,  "  This 
is  my  body,"  are  mere  figurative  expressions;  and  that 
they  were  no  more  likely  to  be  designed  to  be  received 
literally  than  the  declarations  made  In'  our  Lord  that  he 
was  a  "  vine,"  a  "  lamb,"  a  "  door,"  a  "  way,"  a  "  light." 

4.  Besides,  such  a  transubstantiation  is  so  opposite  to 
the  testimony  of  our  senses  as  completely  to  undermine 
the  whole  proof  of  all  the  miracles  bj'  which  God  has 
confirmed  revelation.  According  to  such  a  transubstan- 
tiation, the  same  bod\'  is  alive  and  dead  at  once,  and 
may  be  in  a  million  of  different  places  whole  and  entire 
at  the  same  instant  of  time ;  accidents  remain  without 
a  substance,  and  substance  without  accidents;  and  a 
part  i)i  Christ's  body  is  equal  to  the  whole.  It  is  also 
contrary  to  the  end  of  the  sacrament,  which  is  to  repre- 
sent and  commemorate  Christ,  not  to  believe  that  he  is 
corporeally  present  (1  Cor.  ix,  24,  25). 

5.  The  practical  evil  of  this  and  of  consubstantiation 
(q.  V.)  is  tiiat  it  leads  to  the  paying  divine  adoration  to 
a  bit  of  bread,  and  the  still  more  noxious  superstition 
of  thinking  that  Christ's  body  can  be  received  and  act 
like  a  medicine  on  one  who  is  "not  considering  the 
Lord's  body,"  as,  e.  g.,  an  infant,  or  a  man  in  a  state  of 
insensibility. 

See  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Hist.  Theol.  s.  v.;  Gardner,  Faiths 
of  the  World,  s.  v. ;  Bingham,  Christ.  A  ntiq.  (see  Index) ; 
Brown,  Compendium,  p.  6\o;  Cosen,  On  Transubstantia- 
tion (1858);  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines  (see  Index); 
Hill,  English  Monasticism  (Loud.  18G7) ;  Kidder,  Mes- 
siah, iii,  80;  Knott,  On  the  Supper  of  our  Lord  (I858),' 
Smith,  Errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  dial.  G;  Thirl- 
wall,  Transubstantiation:  What  Is  IC?  (1809);  Van 
Oosterzee,  Christ.  Dor/mat.  (see  Index) ;  Watson,  Bibli- 
cal Diet.  s.  v. 

Trap  ("dpl^,  mokesh.  Josh,  xxiii,  13,  a  snare,  as 
elsewhere  rendered;  riSP^,  nud/codeth.  Job  xviii,  10, 
a  noose;  Vi'^H'CO,  mashchith,  .Ter.  v,  26,  a  destroyer,  as 
elsewhere;  and  so  ^Ijpa.  Rom.  xi,  9,  lit.  the  chase). 
See  Hunting. 

Trapp,  John,  a  Puritan  divine,  was  born  in  1601, 
and  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  was  school- 
master at  Stratford-on-Avon  and  vicar  of  Weston-on- 
Avon  from  1624  until  his  death,  in  1669.  He  wrote, 
God's  Love-Tokens  (Lond.  1637,  4to): — Theolo(jia.  Theo- 
lorjicB  (1641,  8vo) : — Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  viz.: 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  (1646,  4to) ;  A  II  the  Epistles  and 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John  (1647,  4to;  2d  ed.  1649,  4to) ; 
All  the  Neio  Testament  (1647,  2  vols.  4to;  new  ed.  1663, 
imp.  8vo);  Pentateuch  (1650,  4to;  2d  ed.  1654,  4to); 
Joshua  to  2d  Chronicles ;  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
Sont/s  of  Solomon  (1650,  4to);  The  Twelve  Minor 
Prophets  (1654,  fol.);  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Job,  and 
the  Psalms  (1656,  fol.;  2d  ed.  1657,  fol.);  Proverbs  to 
Daniel  (1656,  fol.) — all  published  together  in  1662  (5 
vols.  fol.).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Bi-it.  and  A  mer.  A  u- 
thors,  s.  V. 

Trapp,  Joseph,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  born 
at  Cherrington,  (iloucestershire,  in  November,  1679. 
Educated  at  first  by  his  father,  he  was  afterwards  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  master  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
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and  in  1695  entered  AVadham  College  in  the 
same  city.  He  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  his 
colk'ije  in  1704,  and  first  prof'ejisor  of  poetry 
in  1708.  In  170'.)-10  he  acted  as  inaiiaj;er 
for  Dr.  Sacheverell  on  his  nieniorable  trial, 
antl  in  1711  was  appointed  cha|ilain  to  Sir 
Constantine  I'liipps,  lord  cliancellor  of  Ire- 
land. In  1720  he  was  presented  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Danntzey,  Wiltshire,  which  lie  re- 
signed in  1721  for  the  vicarage  of  the  united 
parishes  of  Clirist  t'hiirch,  Newgate  Street, 
and  8t.  Leonard's,  Foster  Lane,  London.  He 
received  his  degree  of  D.D.  from  Oxforil  in 
Fehruary,  1727.  He  was,  in  1733,  preferred 
to  the  rectory  of  Ilarlington,  Jliddlesex,  1)3' 
lord  Holingbroke,  whose  chaplain  he  had  pre- 
vicmsly  been.  In  1734  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  joint  lecturers  of  St.  Martin's- in -the- 
Fields.  He  died  at  Ilarlington.  Nov. 22, 1747. 
Mr.  Trai)p  was  a  hard  student,  and  pidjlished 
numerous  works,  viz.,  Pnekc/iones  Pueticce, 
etc.  (Oxon.  1711-19,  3  vols,  8vo),  being  his 
Latin  lectures  as  professor  of  poetry:  —  A 
Presemttice,  etc.,  in  several  discourses  (col-  ^^ 
lected  in  1722,  2  vols.  sm.  8vo)  : — The  ^Eneid  ^^ 
of  Vir(jil  Ttundutcd  into  Blank  Verse  (1718, 
2  vols.  4to) : — Explamitonj  Notes  on  the  Pont 
Gospels,  etc.  (1747-48,  2  vols.  8vo;  Oxford, 
1775,  8vo ;  1805,  8vo) : — besides  poems,  ser- 
mons, theological  tracts,  etc.  See  Chalmers, 
Bioff,  Diet,  s,  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Trappists,  the  members  of  a  monastic  order  in  the 
Church  of  Kome  which  is  characterized  by  the  extreme 
austerity  of  its  rule.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  Cistercian 
abbey  of  La  Trappe  in  Normandy  during  the  abbacv  of 
Kance  (q.  v.).  This  prelate  had  been  grossly  addicted 
to  sensual  pleasures,  and  hail  also  evinced  considerable 
fondness  for  scholarly  pursuits;  but  his  conscience  be- 
came awakened,  and  he  was  transformed  into  an  intense 
ascetic.  He  renounced  all  the  benefices  he  possessed 
except  that  of  La  Trapjie;  and  when  he  had  repaired 
the  buildings  of  that  abbey,  he  undertook  tlie  restora- 
tion of  its  ancient  discipline.  He  introduced  a  number 
of  strict  Henedictines,  and  became  a  monk  himself  and 
regular  abbot.  In  1675  he  caused  the  members  of  the 
order  to  renew  their  vows,  ami  imposed  on  tliem  the 
additional  obligation  to  preserve  unchanged  all  his  ar- 
rangements and  rides. 

Tliis  immutable  rule  obliges  the  Trappists  to  sleep 
on  a  bed  of  straw,  with  pillow  also  of  straw,  placed  on 
a  board  and  covered  wiili  a  blanket.  They  must  rise 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Eleven  hours  of  their 
day  are  devoted  to  prayers  and  masses,  the  remaining 
hours  to  hard  labor  performed  in  strict  silence.  Scien- 
tific pursuits  are  forbidden.  The  Trappist's  thoughts 
are  to  be  directed  only  to  repentance  and  death.  His 
only  speech,  apart  from  hymns  and  prayers,  is  the  re- 
sponsive greeting  '•  Memento  infiri."  He  maintains  a 
constant  last  in  the  i)lainness  and  frugality  of  his  food, 
which  is  served  upon  a  bare  table.  After  sujiper  and 
subsequent  religious  meditations  and  exercises,  he  labors 
for  a  time  upon  the  grave  he  is  to  occupy  after  death, 
and  then  retires  to  rest  —  at  eight  o'clock  in  summer 
and  at  seven  in  winter.  The  order  contains  laj-- 
brothers,  professors,  and  fr'eres  donnes,  i.  e.  temporary 
associates.  Its  garb  consists  of  a  long  robe  with  wide 
sleeves  of  coarse  grayish-wlute  wool;  a  black  woollen 
cowl  with  two  strips  a  foot  wide  which  reach  down  to 
the  knee;  a  broad  girdle  of  black  leather,  from  which 
are  suspended  a  rosary  and  a  knife,  symb(ds  of  devo- 
tion and  toil;  and  wooden  shoes.  In  the  choir  a  dark- 
brown  mantle  with  sleeves,  and  a  cowl  of  like  color,  are 
worn.     Tlie  lay-br(jthers  wear  gray  habits. 

Kance's  immoderate  austerity  occasioned  the  death 
of  a  number  of  monks,  and  brought  upon  him  the  cen- 
sure of  many  critics.     His  aversion  to  literary  employ- 
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ments  was  also  condemned,  among  others  by  Mabillon 
in  the  Traite  des  Etudes  Monastiqnes  (1691).  The  order 
did  not  spread  beyond  its  original  limits  until  after  the 
founder's  death  (Oct.  12,  1700),  and  lias  never  become 
very  strong  in  its  numbers.  A  female  branch  was  in- 
stituted at  Clocet,  France,  in  1705,  by  princess  Louise 
de  Conde.  The  revolution  expelled  the  Tra[)pists  from 
France,  but  they  established  themselves  in  Valsainte, 
F'reibourg,  Switzerland,  where  a  monastery  founded  by 
Augustine  I'F^strange  (1791)  was  made  an  abbey  by  Pius 
W,  aud  Augustine  placed  at  its  head.  Again  assailed  by 
the  French  and  compelled  to  tlee,  the  Trappists  found  a 
temporary  home  in  I'oland.  They  were  everywhere 
disliked,  however,  and  found  no  settled  home  until  after 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourlxms  in  1.S17,  when  they  re- 
covered their  original  abbey  of  La  Trap|ie.  Other  sta- 
tions were  established,  among  them  a  female  convent 
near  London.  In  1834  a  papal  decretal  consolidated  the 
Trappists  into  a  Congregation  des  Reliijienx  Cisterciens 
de  A'.  JJ.  de  la  Trappe.  They  possess  settlements  in 
Algiers  and  North  America,  but  are  chiefly  fotnid  in 
F' ranee.  See  the  Allgem.  Darmst.  Kirchenzeitunq.  1831, 
p.  1424;  1832,  p.  90,  119;  1838,  p.  1464;  1835,  p.  1087; 
Chateaubriand,  \'ie  de  Ranee  (Par.  1844)  ;  Ritsert,  Ordeit 
d.  Trappisten  (Darmst.  1833). 

In  1851  JNIuard  founded  an  order  of  Trappist  (ireach- 
ers  in  the  bishopric  of  Sens,  who  established  themselves 
in  a  convent  near  Avallon.  Tliey  observe  the  Trajipist 
ride  and  wear  the  habit  of  the  order,  but  by  dispensation 
are  allowed  to  break  the  vow  of  silence  and  serve  the 
Church  by  preaching.  See  Per  Katholik,  Sept.  1851, 
p.  239  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real-Enci/klop.  s.  v.;  Helyot,  Ottb-ts 
Relif/icUT,  s.  V. 

Tiask,  .lonN,  a  Sabbatarian  Puritan,  was  a  native 
of  Sotnersetshire,  and,  after  being  a  schoolmaster  until 
he  was  thirty-four  years  of  age,  became  a  jjreaclier  in 
London  about  1617.  He  was  at  first  refused  ordination 
by  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  but  "afterwards  got 
orders  and  began  to  vent  his  opinions."  He  enjoined 
severe  asceticism  upon  his  followers,  inducing  them  to 
fast  tliree  days  at  a  time,  alleging  that  the  tliird  day's 
fast  would  bring  them  to  the  condition  of  justified  saints, 
according  to  the  promise  "after  two  days  he  will  revive 
us;  in  the  third  day  he  will  raise  us  up,  and  we  shall 
live  in  his  sight"  (Hos.  vi,  1).     Among  other  precepts 
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stricth'  enforced  by  Trask  was  that  of  doing  everytliing 
by  the  law  of  Scripture,  having  been  converted  to  this 
view  by  the  arguments  of  Hamlet  Jackson.  Trask  pre- 
scribed to  his  followers  ceremonial  customs  respecting 
dress  and  domestic  life;  required  Jewish  strictness  in 
the  observance  of  Sunday;  and  eventually  adopted  Sat- 
urday as  the  Sabbath.  On  April  1,  1034,  the  commis- 
sioners for  ecclesiastical  causes  ordered  the  prosecution 
of  all  separatists,  novelists,  and  sectaries,  among  whom 
the  Traskists  were  named.  Trask  was  brought  before 
the  Star-chamber,  where  his  Judaizing  opinions  and 
practices  were  refuted  b\'  bishop  Andrewes,  and  he  was 
put  in  the  pillory.  He  is  said  to  have  aftervvarils  re- 
canted his  errors,  but  became  an  Antiuomian  before  his 
death,  the  date  of  which  is  not  given.  His  followers 
began  to  be  called  Seventh-day  men  about  the  year 
J  700.  The  published  works  of  Trask  are,  Sermon  on 
Afark  xvi,  16  (Lond.  1G15,  8vo) :  —  Treatise  of  Liberty 
from  Judaism  (1G"20, 4to) : — Power  of  Preachim/  (1G23, 
8vo): — The  True  Gospel,  etc.,  from  the  Reproach,  of  a 
New  Gospel  (1G3G,  sm.  r2mo).  See  Paget,  ffei-esinr/ra- 
phi/(l(i&>,  p.  161, 184) ;  Baker,  Chronicle ;  Fuller,  Ckiirrh 
Jlistory  of  Great  Britain;  lirook,  Puritans  ;  Chamber- 
lain, Present  State  of  England  for  1702.  p.  258. — Blmit, 
Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  V. ;  Allibone,  JDict.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Traskites.     See  Trask,  John. 

Traiithson,  the  name  of  an  ancient  Tvrolcse  fam- 
ily which  furnished  two  representatives  to  the  episcopal 
otKce  in  the  Church  of  Home.  The  former  of  these  was 
twenty-first  bishop  of  Vienna,  and  died  in  1702.  The 
latter,  Johann  JosEPit,  Count  Trauthson  and  Falcken- 
stein,  was  born  in  1704  at  Vienna,  in  which  city  he  stud- 
ied (and  possibly  at  Kome  and  Sienna),  became  canon 
and  provost,  and  in  1751  was  made  prince-archbishop  of 
Vienna.  He  issued  a  pastoral  letter  in  which  he  nrged 
his  clergy  to  prefer  the  presentation  of  necessary  truths 
to  that  of  merely  useful  truths  in  their  sermons,  and  re- 
monstrated against  the  excessive  zeal  expended  in  the 
preaching  of  the  merits  of  saints,  while  but  little  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  preaching  of  the  merits  of  Christ. 
He  also  condemned  the  introduction  of  odd  or  laughable 
elements  into  the  preaching.  This  circular  occasioned 
great  excitement,  and  called  forth  a  number  of  apuloget- 
ical  and  polemical  tracts,  which  are  enumerated  in  Acta 
J/ist.  Eccl.  xviii,  1008  sq. ;  Heinsius,  Kirchenhist.  iv,  329 
sq. ;  and  Henke,  Kircliem/esck.  v,  292  sq.  Many  Protes- 
tants suspected  that  the  archbishop  had  understated  the 
-tenets  of  his  Church  in  order  to  win  over  uninformed 
Protestants,  and  many  Romanists  charged  him  with  hav- 
ing begun  tlie  betrayal  of  the  Church.  Both,  however, 
were  mistaken.  Trauthson  was  influenced  by  the  "en- 
lightenment" of  his  time,  but  was  none  the  less  a  zealous 
supporter  of  the  Cluirch  of  Home.  His  letter  was,  how- 
ever, productive  of  no  special  results.  jMaria  Theresa 
appointed  him  chief  director  of  studies  in  the  University 
of  Vienna  and  director  of  the  Theresiamnn,  and  ]iope 
Benedict  XIV  made  him  cardinal  in  175G.  He  |)er- 
suaded  the  curia  to  reduce  the  number  of  festivals  in 
his  diocese.  He  died  March  10,  1757.  His  pastoral 
letter  has  been  translated  into  many  languages.  See 
Von  Eiuem,  Ver's.  einer  vollst.  Kirchenffesch.  d.  18.  Jahrh. 
(  Leips.  1782  sq.),  i,  554,  590;  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch.  vii, 
309-313;  Leben  d.  Cardinale  d.  iS.Jalirh.  iii,  2G0.— Her- 
zog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Travelling  (prop,  some  form  of  irnx,  ardch,  es- 
pecially HTN,  oreuch,  a  traveller;  fem.  tiniX,  orechdh, 
a  "  travelling  company"  [(Jen.  xxxvii.  25;  Isa.  xxi,  13], 
!.  e.  caravan')  in  the  East  is  still  much  more  cumbersome 
than  with  us,  since  it  is  almost  exclusively  undertaken 
solely  on  errands  of  business,  and  rarely  for  purposes  of 
]ileasure.  Its  laboriousness  is  partly  occasioned  by  the 
sandy  and  desert  nature  of  the  country,  which  often  re- 
quires way-marks  to  be  set  np  for  gindnnce  (Arrian, 
Exped.  Alex,  v,  26);  partlv  bv  the  bad  and  neglected 
X.— Ll 


roads  (comp.  Philo,  Qpp.  ii,  578),  espeeiaIT\f  in  winter 
[see  Boad]  ;  partly  by  the  general  absence  of  proper 
hotels  [see  Inn];  and  partly  by  the  bands  of  robbers 
who  infest  the  country  in  general  (comp.  2  Cor.  xi,  26). 
See  BoBBEit.  Commerce  (q.  v.)  is  carried  on  Ity  means 
of  caravans  (q.  v.),  which  carry  all  necessaries  with  them, 
and  are  often  so  large  as  to  seem  like  a  considerable  army 
(see  Wellsted,  Peisen,  p.  227).  Part  of  the  company  is 
always  armed,  and  constitutes  the  van  and  rear  guard 
(see  Olivier,  \'otiage,\i,M9  sq.).  In  the  desert  a  local 
guide  is  usually  employed  (comp.  Numb,  x,  31),  and  a 
beacon-fire  as  a  standanl  by  night  (see,  generally,  Jahn, 
Archciol.  I,  ii,  17  sq.).  Single  travellers  in  the  interior 
of  the  well-inhabited  country,  or  in  Palestine  proper, 
usually  ride  upon  asses  (1  Sam.  xxv,  20,  42  ;  2  Sam.  xvii, 
23;  1  Kings  ii,  40;  2  Chron.  xxviii,  15;  comp.  Lidve  x, 
34) ;  tourists,  however,  and  sheiks,  upon  horses;  and  in 
some  instances  wagons  were  anciently  used  as  vehicles 
(1  Kings  xii,  18;  2  Kings  xix,  21 ;  Actsviii,28)  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  counlry.  jNIost  persons  went  on  foot 
(comp.  John  iv,  G)  and  carried  their  most  essential  sup- 
plies with  them  (Judg.  xix,  18  sf]..  i.  e.  Trijpn.  JIatt.  x, 
10),  likewise  a  tent  (<).  v.)  under  wliich  to  encamp  if  in 
a  solitary  region  (Dionys.  Hal.  viii,  3 ).  Gloves  are  men- 
tioned in  the  jMishna  {Chelim,  xvi.  6)  as  travelling  ap- 
paratus. The  Jews  journeyed  to  the  great  festivals  in 
caravans  (Luke  ii,  42,  44)  with  song  and  rejoicing. 
Single  travellers  usually  foimd  a  ready  hospitality  (ex- 
cept among  the  Samaritans  towards  Jews),  and  event- 
ually khans  (q.  v.)  were  est,ablishe<i  along  the  highways, 
especially  for  non-Israelites  (see  Reisegger,  Reisen,  iii,  62 
sq.).  Travellers  of  distincti<m  were  often  welcomed 
with  torchlights  and  great  ceremony  (2  Mace,  iv,  22), 
and  for  princes  the  roads  were  frequently  repaired  (Psa. 
Ixviii,  5;  Isa.  xl,  3;  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  13;  Arrian,  Alex,  iv, 
30;  Josephus,  War,  iii,  G,  2).  Also  on  departing  they 
were  dismissed  with  an  honorary  procession  (^npoTrtfi- 
TTtir,  Acts  xxi,  5;  dediicere,  Cicero,  Cat.  Maj.  xviii)  and 
many  ceremonious  attentions  (Acts  xv,  3;  Rom.  xv,  24; 
1  Cor.  xvi,  IG;  3  John  6).  Samaria  was  avoided  as  a 
route  by  the  Jews.  The  Galilieans,  in  visiting  the  fes- 
tivals at  Jerusalem,  usually  went  along  the  Jordan  or 
through  Pcraja  (Lid;e  xvii,  11;  John  iv,  4;  Josephus, 
Ant.  XX,  6,  1).  See  Samaritan.  Journeying  on  the 
Sabbath  was  forbidden  in  postexilian  times  (see  Jose- 
phus, Ant.  xiii,  8,  4). — Winer.  See  Saiujatii  -  day's 
JoiTitNEY.  On  account  of  the  heat  travel  was  some- 
times pursued  by  night.  (See,  generally,  IIackett,/^/MS??-. 
<f  Script,  p.  12-16.)      See  Jouunev. 

Travis,  George,  an  English  clergyman,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Roy  ton,  Lancashire,  and  was  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford.  He  became  vicar  of  Eastham  and 
rector  of  Hendley,  Cheshire;  prebendary  of  Chester  in 
1783;  and  archdeacon  <if  Chester  in  178G.  He  died 
Feb.  24,  1797.  He  published,  Letters  to  Ediiuird  Gibbon, 
etc.,  in  defence  of  1  John  5,  7  (Chester,  1784,  4to;  cor- 
rected and  enlarged,  1794,  8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Treasure  (prop.  "^^N,  to  hoard,  Bijffm'poc),  in 
Scripture  signifies  anything  collected  together  in  stores, 
e.  g.  a  treasure  of  corn,  of  wine,  of  oil ;  treasures  of  gold, 
silver,  brass;  treasures  of  coined  money.  Snow,  winds, 
hail,  rain,  waters,  are  in  the  treasuries  of  (iod  (Psa. 
cxxxv,  7;  Jer.  Ii,  IG).  We  read  also  of  a  treasure  of 
good  works,  treasures  of  iniquity,  to  lay  up  treasures  in 
heaven,  to  bring  forth  good  or  evil  out  of  the  treasures 
of  the  heart.  Joseph  told  his  brethren,  when  they 
found  their  money  returned  in  their  sacks,  that  God 
had  given  them  treasures  (Gen.  xliii,  23).  The  kings 
of  Judah  had  keepers  of  their  treasures,  both  in  city 
and  country  ( 1  Chron.  xxvii,  25;  2  Chron.  xxxii,  27, 
etc.),  and  the  places  where  these  magazines  were  laid 
up  were  called  treasure-cities.  Pharaoh  compelled  the 
Hebrews  to  build  him  treasure -cities,  or  magazines 
(Exod.  i,  11).  The  word  treasures  is  often  used  to  ex- 
press anything  in  great  abundance,  "In  Jesus  Christ 
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are  hidden  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge" 
(Col.  ii,  3).  The  wise  man  says  that  wisdom  contains 
in  its  treasuries  undcrstandiui;-,  ttie  knowledge  of  re- 
ligion, etc  I'aul  (Knin.  ii.  r> )  speaks  of  heaping  up  a 
treasure  of  wralli  against  the  day  of  wrath;  and  the 
prophet  Amos  says  (iii,  10)  they  treasure  up  initpiity, 
they  lay  up  iniquity  as  it  were  in  a  stureliouse,  which 
will  bring  them  a  thousand  calamities.  The  treasures 
of  impiety  or  iniciuity  (I'rov.  x,  2)  express  ill-gotten 
riches.  The  treasures  of  iniipiity,  says  the  wise  man, 
will  eventually  bring  no  jirolit  ;  and,  in  the  same  sense. 
Christ  calls  the  riches  of  ini(iuily  mammon  of  unright- 
eousness, an  estate  wickedly  ac(|uired  (Luke  xvi,  9). 
Gospel  faith  is  tlie  treasure  of  the  just;  but  Paul  says, 
"  We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels"  (2  Cor.  iv, 
7).  Isaiah  says  of  a  good  man,  "The  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  his  treasure"  (xxxiii,  (i). — Calmet.  On  the  Scripture 
allusions  to  "  liid  treasures*"  see  Thomson,  Land  iind 
Book;  i,  195  sq.;  Freeman,  Hand-book  of  Bible  Manners, 
p.  350  sq.     See  Store. 

Treasurer  (technically  Heb.  and  Chald.  "^3^5,  f^tz- 
Mr,  Ezra  i,  8;  vii,  21;  Chald.  also  13"Iii,  ffidbdr,  Dan. 
iii,  2,  3;  improp.  "3D,  sok-cn,  Isa.  xxii,  15,  an  associate, 
i.  e.  the  king's  intimate  friend),  an  important  officer  in 
all  Oriental  courts.  See  King.  In  Dan.  iii,  2,  3,  the 
Chald.  "i.'r5"i~N,  adurr/azcr  (Sept.  Tvpavvoc,  A.  V. 
"judge"),  occurs  among  the  titles  of  Babylonian  royal 
officers,  and  has  (perhaps  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
word  to  the  Greek  y«wn)  been  thought  by  some  to 
mean  the  officers  of  the  Turkish  court  and  government, 
now  called  defterdars,  who  have  the  charge  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  of  the  public  treasury.  Ge- 
senius  and  others  conceive  that  the  word  means  chief- 
judges  (from  "nX,  mar/nifcenf,  and  "pTin,  deciders); 
but  Dr.  Lee  seems  to  prefer  seeking  its  meaning  in  the 
Persian  adar,  tire,  and  f/aza?;  passing;  and  hence  con- 
cludes that  the  adarguzerin  were  probably  officers  of 
state  who  presided  over  the  ordeals  by  fire,  and  other 
matters  connected  with  the  government  of  Babylon. 
See  Judge. 

TREASURER,  Ecclesiastical,  the  keeper  of  the 
treasures,  e.  g.  the  muniments,  sacred  vessels,  relics,  and 
valuables  of  a  church,  cathedral,  or  religious  house.  He 
was  known  by  different  names;  sacrist,  from  having 
charge  of  the  sacristy;  cellarer,  as  providing  the  eiicha- 
ristic  elements  and  canonical  bread  and  wine;  matrictilar, 
as  keeper  of  the  inventory;  consfre  in  France  and  Ger- 
many; custos  and  cimeliarch  in  Italy;  and  in  the  Greek 
scenophylax.  The  custos  had  charge  of  all  the  contents 
of  the  Church,  but  at  length  became  superintendent  of 
deputies,  discharging  his  personal  duties,  and  at  last 
took  the  title  of  treasurer,  as  having  charge  of  the  relics 
and  valuables  of  the  Church.  He  is  the  Old-English 
cyrcward  and  medireval  perpetual  sacristan,  and  now 
represented  by  the  humbler  sexton.  Every  necessary 
for  the  Church  and  divine  service  was  furnisiied  by 
him.  The  old  title  of  custos  descended  before  the  13tli 
century  to  his  church-service. 

In  order  the  treasurer  usually  succeeded  the  chan- 
cellor, and  had  a  stall  appointed  to  himself.  His  dig- 
nity was. founded  at  York  in  the  11th  century;  at 
Chichester,  Lichfield,  Wells,  Hereford,  St.  Paul's,  in  the 
12th;  and  at  St.  David's  and  Llandaff  in  the  loth.  It 
has  been  commonly  iireserved  and  exercised  since  the 
Reformation, both  in  l^iglish  colleges  and  cathedrals,  but 
has  fallen  into  disuse  at  York,  Lincoln,  and  Lichfield,  and 
at  Exeter,  Llandaff,  and  Amiens  is  held  by  the  bishop. 

The  monastic  treasurer,  or  bursa?;  received  all  the 
rents,  was  auditor  of  all  the  officers'  accoimts,  paymas- 
ter of  wages,  and  of  the  works  done  in  the  abbey. — Lee, 
Gloss.  ofLiturff.  Terms,  s.  v. ;  AN'alcott,  Sac.  A  rckceol.  s.  v. 

Treasury  (usually  "i:j''S,  otsch;  a  collection,  often 
rendered  "treasure;"  sometimes  Heb.  CTDS,  .^ewHSin? 
[Esth.  iii,  9;  iv,  1],  or  Chald.  'pt;:;,  gi7izin   [Ezra  v, 


17 ;  vi,  1 ;  vii,  20,  "  treasure-house"],  a  store  or  deposit). 
See  also  Aslitim.  In  1  Chron.  xxviii,  11,  the  treasury 
of  the  Temple  is  called  T\'^^,  ymzak ;  and  means  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  Kopliai'cii;  of  Matt,  xxvii,  6, 
namely,  the  hoard  of  money  contributed  towards  the 
expenses  of  that  edilice.  The  same  thing,  or  jierhaps 
rather  the  i)lace  where  the  contribution-boxes  for  this 
purpose  were  kept,  is  designated  in  the  New  Test,  as  the 
yaso^wXaKiov  (Mark  xii,  41 ;  Luke  xxi,  1  ;  John  viii, 
20),  and  so  likewise  Josephus  {A  nt.  xix,  (J,  1 ;  War,  v,  5, 
2),  after  the  Sept,  (Neh.  x.  37  ;  xiii,  4,  5,  8 ;  Esth.  iii,  9). 
According  to  the  rabbins  this  treasury  was  in  the  court 
of  the  women,  where  stood  thirteen  chests  called  trump- 
ets from  their  form  or  funnel-shaped  mouth,  into  which 
the  Jews  cast  their  offerings  (comp.  Exod.  xxx,  13  sq.). 
See  Temple. 

Ti'eat,  Sajiuel,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  born 
at  Milford,  Conn.,  in  1G47  (or  1048),  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1069.  He  was  ordained  and  settled 
at  Eastham,  Plymouth  Colony,  in  1072.  Soon  after  his 
settlement  he  studied  the  Indian  language,  ami  devoted 
to  the  Indians  in  his  neighborhood  mucli  of  liis  time  and 
attention.  Through  liis  labors  many  of  the  savages 
were  brought  into  a  stare  of  civilization  and  order,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith. 
In  1093  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Increase  Mather,  in  which 
he  states  that  there  were  within  the  limits  of  Eiast- 
ham  live  hmidred  adult  Indians,  to  whom  he  had  for 
many  years  imparted  the  (iospel  in  their  own  language. 
He  had  under  iiim  four  Indian  teachers,  who  read  in 
separate  villages  on  every  Sabbath,  excepting  every 
fourth,  when  he  himself  preached  the  sermons  which 
he  wrote  for  them.  He  procured  schoolmasters,  and 
persuaded  the  Indians  to  choose  from  among  themselves 
six  magistrates,  who  held  regular  courts.  In  1700  he 
began  to  serve  the  new  settlement  of  Truro,  and  per- 
formed parochial  duties  imtil  a  church  was  established. 
After  having  passed  near  half  a  century  in  the  most  be- 
levolent  exertions  as  a  miidster  of  the  (Jospel,  he  died, 
iMarch  18,  1717.  He  published  the  Confession  of  Faith 
in  the  Nauset  Indian  language,  and  an  Election  Sermon 
(1713).     See  Sprague,  Annals  of  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  183. 

Treaty.     See  Alliance. 

Trecanum,  an  anthem  sung  after  the  communion, 
before  the  0th  century,  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Trinity; 
called  by  this  name  in  Gaul.  Some  thiid«  it  was  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  In  the  Greek  Church  there  is  a  con- 
fession of  the  Holy  Trinity  sung  after  the  llagia  Ilar/i- 
ois.  The  latter  form  is  mentioned  l>y  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem, Basil,  and  the  Mozarabic  and  Gallican  liturgies. 
— Walcott,  Sac.  A  rchaol.  s.  v. 

Tredischi,  Nicholas,  an  eminent  ecclesiastic,  was 
a  native  of  Sicily,  born  towards  the  close  of  the  14th 
century,  ami  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  canonists 
of  his  time.  He  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Basle,  in 
which  he  took  a  prominent  part,  and  was  made  a  car- 
dinal by  Felix  V  in  1440, 

Tree,  prop.  yV,  its  {ch'Spov'),  which  also  signifies 
icood  (5r»Xo)')  ;  in  Jer.  vi,  G,  the  fem.  nit",  etsdh,  is  used. 
Besides  this  generic  term,  there  also  occur  peculiar  words 
of  a  more  distinct  signification,  e.  g.  3U.*X,  eshel  (1  Sam. 
xxii,  0;  xxxi.  13;  "grove"  [q.  v.]  in  (ien.  xxi,  33), 
which  is  thought  to  denote  the  tamarisk  or  else  the 
terebinth;  b-^X,  «/ (Isa.  Ixi,  3  ;  Ezek.  xxxi,  14)  ;  Chald. 
■;Vx,  il/m  (Dan.  iv,  10  sq.),  prob.  the  oak  (q.v.) ;  TllTI  yj, 
vts  haddr  ("goodly  tree,"  Lev.  xxiii,  40)  ,  rSN  yV.  e.s 
nbnth  ("thick  tree,"  ver,  40;  Neh.  viii,  15),  and  >N^, 
tseel  ("shady  tree,"  Job  xl,  21,  22),  which  designate 
rather  vigorous  trees  in  general  than  specific  varieties. 
See  Tabernacles,  Festival  ok.  For  a  list  of  all  the 
kinds  of  trees  (including  shrubs,  plants,  fruits,  etc.)  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  see  Botany.  See  Taylor,  Trees  of 
Scripture  (Lond.  1842). 
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Ancient  Assyrinus  cutting  clown  Palms  of  a  Besieged  City. 


In  Eastern  countries  trees  are  not  only  graceful  orna- 
ments in  the  landscape,  but  essential  to  the  comfort  and 
support  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Hebrews  were  forbid- 
den to  destroy  the  fruit-trees  of  their  enemies  in  time 
of  war,  "for  the  tree  of  the  field  is  man's  life"  (Deut, 
XX,  19,  20).  Trees  of  any  kind  are  not  now  very  abun- 
dant in  Palestine.  Some  trees  are  found,  by  an  exam- 
ination f>f  the  internal  zones,  to  attain  to  a  very  long 
age.  There  are  some  in  existence  which  are  stated  to 
have  attained  a  longevity  of  tliree  thousand  years,  and 
for  some  of  them  a  still  higher  antiquity  is  claimed. 
Individual  trees  in  Palestine  are  often  notable  for  his- 
torical and  sacred  associations  (Thomson,  lAind  and 
JBook,u,lb\).     See  Allon-b.vchuth;  Meonenim. 

TREK  OF  Ltfp;,  etc.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
frame  and  texture  of  Adam's  body  while  in  Eden,  it  is 
certain  that,  being  "of  the  earth,  it  was  earthy,"  and 
was  thus  liable  to  disease  and  exposed  to  decay;  just 
as  his  soul,  at  the  same  time,  was  liable  to  the  greater 
evil  of  temptation  by  being  exposed  to  the  power  of 
the  tempter.  Hence,  while  "every  tree  of  the  garden 
was  given  for  food,"  the  tree  of  life,  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden,  was  provided  by  Infiuite  Wisdom  as  the  ap- 
])ointed  antidote  of  disease  or  decay  of  the  body,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  enj<iyment  of  spiritual  life,  or  the 
indwelling  of  the  spirit  of  God,  and  the  right  of  access 
to  the  tree  of  life,  thus  securing  immortality,  were  con- 
ditioned on  our  first  parents  not  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  (Cien.  ii,  9-17).  The  va- 
rious references  to  the  "  tree  of  life"  evidently  consider 
it  to  have  been  the  divinely  appointed  medium  for  se- 
curing the  immortalitv  of  our  first  parents  (Prov.  iii, 
18;  xi,30;  Ezek.  xlvii",  12;  I.'ev.  ii,  7;  xxii,2, 14).  See 
Reineccius,  De  A  rbore  Vitce  (Weissenf.  1722).    See  Life. 

The  tree  of  the  knowledf/e  of  f/ood  and  evil,  of  which 
they  were  forbidden  to  eat  under  penalty  of  excision 
from  the  tree  of  life,  and  consequent  death,  which  also 
occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  garden,  was  the 
divinely  appointed  test  of  good  and  evil,  the  means 
whereby  God  would  try  and  prove  the  faithfulness  and 
obedience  of  our  first  parents.  It  was  the  test  of  moral 
good  and  evil,  i.  e.  of  holiness  and  sin,  ami  f)f  consequent 
happiness  or  misery  (Gen.  iii,  1-24).  When,  through 
the  instigation  of  the  tempter,  the  first  human  pair  dis- 
regarded the  command  of  their  Creator  and  partook  of 
the  fruit  of  the  prohil)ited  tree,  they  lost  the  indwelling 
of  the  spirit  of  (iod,  and  forfeited  the  right  of  access  to 
the  tree  of  life.  On  that  day  the  sentence  of  death 
was  awarded  to  the  guilty  pair.  They  were  now  dead 
in  the  eye  of  the  divine  law,  and  the  same  condemna- 
tion passed  upon  the  whole  race  of  man.  By  partak- 
ing of  the  forbidden  tree,  they  obtained  an  experi- 
mental sense  of  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil. 
Hence  their  expulsion  from  Eden  and  removal  from  the 
tree  of  life  was  an  act  of  mercy  as  well  as  of  justice; 


for,  had  they  been 
allowed  to  retain  the 
use  (jf  the  tree  of  life, 
it  would,  in  their  con- 
tlition,  have  sustain- 
ed them  in  an  im- 
mortality of  guiltand 
misery.  SeeMuUer, 
J)e  A  rbore  Bvni  et 
Jfali,  et  A  rb.  I  'itm 
(Lips.  1755);  Journ, 
of  Sac.Lit. Oct. ]8&2; 
Jan.  and  Oct.  18G4. 
See  Eden. 

Tregelles.SAM- 
u  K  L  Phi  i>  i-:  a  u  x, 
LL.D.,  an  eminent 
English  Biblical 
scholar,  was  born  at 
Falmouth,  Jan.  30, 
1813.  After  receiv- 
ing an  education  at  the  Falmouth  Classical  School, 
he  was  employed  in  the  iron-works  at  Neath  Abbey, 
Glamorganshire,  1828-34,  and  became,  in  183G,  a  pri- 
vate tutor  in  Falmouth.  Devoting  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  he  visited  the  Continent  sev- 
eral times  for  the  purpose  of  collating  the  principal 
uncial  MSS.  At  Rome  he  was  permitted  to  see  the 
Vatican  MS.,  but  not  to  copy  it.  He  received  his  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  from  St.  Andrew's  University  in  1850, 
and  in  1863  received  an  annual  pension  of  one  hundred 
poiuids.  Of  Quaker  parentage,  he  became  associated 
with  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  was  an  active  philanthro- 
pist, and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  company  on  the 
revision  of  the  A.  V.  of  the  Old  Test.  Dr.  Tregelles 
died  at  Plymouth,  April  24,  187.5.  He  published,  Eiir/- 
lishmun^s  Greek  Concordance  to  the  Nein  Test.  (1839,  im)). 
8 vo ;  2d  ed.  1844,  imp.  8vo ;  Index  to,  1845,  imp.  8vo)  :— 
Jinr/lishman's  Ilebreio  and  Chaldee  Concordance  to  the 
Old  Test.  (1843.2  vols.  imp.Svo):— v5oo^•  of  Revelation 
in  Gree/:,  etc.  (1844, 8vo): — Gesenins's  Hebrew  and  Chal- 
dee Lexicon  to  the  Old-Test.  Scriptures,  etc.  (1847,  4to; 
last  ed.  1857,  ito):— Remarks  on  the  Prophetic  Visions 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel  (1847.  8vo;  4th  ed.  with  notes, 
and  Defence  of  the  A  uthenticity  of  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
also  published  separately,  1852, 8vo) : — Book  of  Revela- 
tion, Translated  from  the  Ancient  Greek  Text  (1848, 
12mo;  1858,  12mo) : — Pi-ospectus  of  a  Critical  Edition 
of  the  Greek  New  Test.,  etc.  (Plymouth,  1848,  12mo)  :— 
On  the  Orir/inal  Languatje  of  St.  Matthew^s  Gospel  (Lond. 
1850,  8vo)  -.—  The  Jansenists:  their  Rise,  etc.  (1851, 8 vo) : 
— Lecture  on  the  Historic  Evidence  of  the  Authorship), 
etc.,  of  the  Books  of  the  Neiu  Test.  (1852,  small  8vo) : — 
Heads  of  Hebrew  Grammar  (1852,  8vo) : — An  Account 
of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Test.  etc.  (1854, 
8vo): — The  Greek  New  Test.  Edited  from  Ancient  Au- 
thorities, etc.  (1857-72);  this  last  is  considered  his  most 
important  work: — Codex  Zacipithius  (1861,  small  fol.)  : 
— Canon  Mnratorianiis,  earliest  catalogue  of  books  of 
the  New  Test.  (Camb.  and  Lond.  18G8,  4to).  For  full 
description  of  works,  see  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  nier.  A  uthors,  s.  v, 

Trelawney,  Sir  Harry,  an  English  baronet,  was 
born  in  175(),  and  was  educated  at  Christ  Church  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  He  was  in  succession  a  preacher  among 
the  Methodists,  then  served  a  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tion at  West  Loo,  Cornwall,  and  afterwards  seceded  to 
the  Rational  Dissenters.  Returning  to  the  Church  of 
England,  he  obtained  a  rectory  in  the  west  of  England, 
and  was  made  prebendary  of  Exeter  in  1789.  Accord- 
ing to  Allibone,  he  died  a  Roman  Catholic,  at  Laverno, 
Italy,  in  1834.  He  published  a  sermon  on  1  Cor.  iii,  9, 
Ministers  Laborers  tof/ether  with  God  (Lond.  1778,  4to). 
See  Lond.  Gent.  Mar/.  1834,  i,  652;  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthois,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog, 
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Trelawney,  •**'>  Jonathan,  an  Englisli  baronet 
ami  prelate,  born  in  104S,  was  ordauu'd  bishop  of  Bristol 
in  If.S;"),  translated  to  Exeter  in  J(i.s;t,  and  to  Winches- 
ter in  1707.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  bishops  commit- 
ted to  tlie  Tower  ii>  the  reii;n  of, lames  IL  His  death 
occurred  in  1721.  He  published  a  serinon  on  Josh. 
xxiii,  S,  9,  Thunksgiriiuj  for  Victory  (Lond.  1702,  4to)  : 

Caution  iif/tiinst  False  Doctrine  (1704,  12mo).     See 

ImiuI.  Geiit.  Maf/.  1827,  iir409v  iState  Trials  (Hivwell's 
ed.),  xii,  182,  187;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
A  iithors,  s.  V. ;  Darliivg,  Cycloj).  Bibliog.  s.  v. 

Tremellius,  EM3iAN.rEL,  a  learned  Protestant  di- 
vine, was  liorn  at  Ferrara  in  1510.  By  birth  a  Jew,  he 
w.is  educated  in  tiie  Jewish  faith;  but  he  was  convert- 
ed to  Christianity  by  the  teachinij,  it  is  said,  of  cardi- 
nal I'ole  and  ^l.  A-  Flaminio.  'riirons;h  the  influence 
of  Teter  JJartyr  he  smjn  after  joined  the  Keformatiou 
party,  and  became  an  active  propai^ator  of  their  views, 
ilaviiii;-  left  Italy,  he  visited  (iermany  and  Rns;land, 
where  he  lived  in  intimacy  with  archbisliops  Craimier 
and  Parker,  and  for  some  time  siipportetl  himself  by 
teachintj  llel)rew  at  Cambridi;e.  On  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward VI  he  returned  to  (iermany,  where  he  remained 
teaching  Hebrew  at  Horiibach  and  Heidelberg.  He 
■was  next  invited  to  occupy  the  Hebrew  chair  at  .Sedan, 
>v  here  he  died  in  1  .■>80.  1 1  is  works  are :  Rmlimenta  Limj. 
Ihb.  (\Vitte)fb,1541) :— Hi  -i-f-n  -T3n,  Initiatio  Elec- 
torum  Domini,  a  catechism  in  Hebrew  (  Par.  1551, 1552; 
.Strasb.  1554;  Leyd.  l.';91) :— 6'ww.  Chahl  et  Si/r.,  pre- 
fixed to  Interpretatio  S>/r.  N.  T,  Ilchraicis  Tapis  De- 
scriptn  (Par.  1509): — Bihlia  Sacra,  sire  Libh.  Canon. 
Latini  recens  ex  //eh.  Facti  (Francof.  1579;  Lond.  1580). 
.SeeFiirst,  Bibl.Jncl.  iii,  443;  Kitto,  Cyclop.s.v.;  Stein- 
schneider,  BibHof/r.  //undbtich,  p.  140;  Kalkar,  Israel 
inid  die  Kirche,  p.  73  sq.;  Wolf,  Bibl.  l/ebr.  I,  iii,  4,  No. 
1797:  Butters,  Emmannel  Tremellius  (Zweibriicken, 
1859);  Delitzsch,  Haat  anf  Hoffnunij  (Erlangen,  1865), 
iv,  28  sq.;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  p.  469  sq.; 
Adams,  //iston/  of  Ike  Jews,  ii,  71.     (B.  P.) 

Trench  (prop.  »l?"ri,  tealdh,  1  Kings  xviii,  32,  35, 
38,  a  channrl,  or  "conduit,"  as  eLsewliere),  a  kind  of  ditch 
cut  into  the  cartli  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and 
draining  tlie  water  from  adjacent  parts.  Something  of 
this  kind  was  the  trench  cut  by  the  prophet  Elijah  to 
contain  the  water  which  he  ordered  to  be  poured  on 
his  sacrifice  (ver.  32),  and  which,  when  filled  to  the 
brim  vvith  water,  was  entirely  exhausted,  evaporated, 
by  the  fire  of  the  Lord  which  consumed  the  sacrifice. 
Sec  Elijah. 

Trench  (5"'n,  cheyl,  2  Sam.  xx,  1 5,  a  wall,  rampart,  or 
bidwark,  as  elsewhere  rendered;  "^vVO,  magdl,  1  Sam. 
■xxvi,  5,  7;  or  fhl/.V'C,  mar/aluli,  xvii,  20,  a  wagon-r?f^, 
hence  a  defence  formed  by  the  vehicles  of  an  army; 
■<(^apat.,  Luke  xix,  43,  a  mound  [Lat.  vallum']  for  block- 
ading a  besieged  city,  formed  of  the  earth  thrown  out 
of  a  moat  and  stuck  with  sharp  sticks  or  palisades)  is 
also  a  military  term,  and  denotes  one  description  of  the 
approaches  to  a  fortified  town.  They  were  anciently 
used  to  surround  a  town,  to  enclose  the  besieged,  and 
to  secure  the  besiegers  against  attacks  from  them. 
Trenches  could  not  be  cut  in  a  rock ;  and  it  is  probable 
that-,  when  our  Lord  sajs  of  .lerusaleni  (Luke  xix,  43% 
'•Thy  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  alxiut  thee," meaning, 
"  they  shall  raise  a  wall  of  enclosure,"  he  foretold  what 
the  Jews  would  barely  credit  from  the  nature  of  the 
case;  [)erhaps  what  they  considered  as  impossible:  yet 
the  providence  of  (iod  has  so  ordered  it  that  we  have 
evidence  to  this  fact  in  Josephns.  who  says  that  Titus 
exliorting  his  soldiers,  they  surrounded  Jernsalem  with 
a  wall  in  the  space  of  three  days,  althongh  the  general 
opinion  had  pronounced  it  impossible.  This  circum- 
vallation  prevented  any  escape  from  the  city,  and  de- 
terred from  all  attempts  at  relief  by  succors  going  into 
it.     See  SiKGE. 

Trendelenbiarg,  Friediich  Adolf,  a  German 


philosopher,  was  born  at  Eutin,  near  Lnbeck,  Nov.  30, 
1802;  and  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
town,  and  at  tlie  universities  of  Kiel,  Leipsic,  and  Ber- 
lin. From  182l(  to  1833  he  was  private  tutor  in  the 
family  of  postmaster-general  Von  Nagler,  and  in  the 
latter  year  was  appointed  professor  extraordinary  of 
|)hilosophy  at  Berlin.  This  jiosition  was  exchanged,  in 
1837,  for  that  of  professor  in  ordinary.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Berlin  academy  in  184(),  and  was  its 
secretary  in  the  •' liistorico-philosophical"  section  from 
1847  until  ills  death,  Jan.  24,  1.S72.  "On  that  very  day 
the  journals  annoiniced  his  decoration  by  the  king  as  a 
knight  of  the  Order  of  JMerit,  for  his  eminence  in  science 
and  art."  "  The  foundation  of  Trendelenburg's  doctrine 
is  essentially  Platonic  and  Aristotelian."  He  terms  his 
philosophy  the  "  organic  view"  of  the  world  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  it  each  lower  stage  in  existence  is  the  basis  of 
the  higher  stages,  and  necessarily  involved  in  the  high- 
er. The  soul  is  the  self-realizing  idea  of  man.  God  is 
the  unconditioned,  not  directly  demonstrable,  but  im- 
plied, with  logical  necessity,  in  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
imiverse  and  of  human  thought.  Among  Trendelen- 
burg's works  are.  Elementa  Loi/ices  A  ristotelicw  (Berlin, 
1837;  6th  ed.  1868)  :  —  Logische  Untersuchnmjen  (ibid. 
1840 ;  3d  ed.  1870) : — Erlduterimrien  zu  den  Elemenlen  der 
aristotelischen  Lor/ik  (2d  ed.  1861):  —  Naturrecht  auf 
dem  Grunde  der  Ethik  (2d  ed.  1808).  See  Bonitz,  Zur 
Erinnerung  an  F.  A.  Trendelenburg  (Berlin,  1872);  Bra- 
tiischek,  Adidf  Trendelenburg  (ibid.  1873);  Prantl,  Ge- 
ddchtnissrede  avf  F.  A.  Trendelenburg  (Munich,  1873); 
Ueberweg,  /list,  of  Modern  Phil,  (see  Index). 

Trendelenbixrg,  Johann  Georg,  a  German  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  languages,  was  born  Feb.  22, 1757.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  was  professor  of  languages  at  the 
academic  gymnasium  in  Danlzic,  where  he  died  jMarch 
11, 1825.  He  published,  /'riini  I.ibri  J/aicabaorum  G)  fe- 
ci, Textnscum  Versione  ISgriaca  Collatio  /nstituta  (reprint- 
ed in  iMchhorn's  Rejiertorium,  xv,  59)  : — Chrestomathia 
Flaviana,  sire  Loci  Jllustres  ex  Flavio  Josepho  Delecli 
et  Aniniadrersionibus  Illustrati  (Lips.  1789): — Chresto- 
mathia //exaplaris  (ibid.  1794) : — Commentatio  in  Verba 
Novissinia  Davidis  2  Sam. xxiii,  \-~  (Gott.  1779)  : — Die 
ersten  Anfangsgriinde  der  hebr.  Sprache  (Dantzic,  1784). 
See  Fiirst,  Bibl. .Jud.  iii,  443 ;  Winer,  Jlandbuch  der  theol. 
/Ateratur,\\,mi.     (B.P.) 

Trent,  tiiI':  Council  of  {Concilinni  Ti'idcniinnm), 
was  belli  in  Trent,  a  city  of  Tyrol,  Austria,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Adige.  It  has  a  cathedral  binlt  entirely  of 
marble  in  the  Byzantine  style.  In  the  Church  of  St. 
Maria  Maggiore  are  the  portraits  of  the  members  of  the 
council,  which  was  held  in  this  building.  This  council 
was  first  convoked  June  2.  1536.  by  pope  Paul  HI,  to  be 
held  at  JMantua,  May  23,  1537.  Subsecpiently,  the  duke 
of  ;\Iantua  liaving  refused  to  permit  the  assembling  of 
the  coimcil  in  that  city,  the  pope  prorogued  the  meet- 
ing to  November,  without  naming  any  place.  After- 
wards, by  another  bull,  he  prorogued  it  till  May.  1538, 
and  named  Vicenza  as  the  place  of  assembly;  nomi- 
nating in  the  meatitime  certain  cardinals  and  prelates  to 
look  into  the  question  of  reform,  who,  in  consequence, 
drew  11)1  a  long  report  upon  the  subject,  in  which  they 
divide  the  abuses  needing  correction  into  two  heads: 

1.  Those  concerning  the  Church  in  general. 

2.  Those  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  Kimie. 

When  the  time  arrived,  however,  not  a  single  bishop 
appeared  at  Vicenza;  whereupon  the  pope  again  pro- 
rogued the  cotuicil  to  I*>astcr,  1539,  and  sid)sequently  for- 
bade its  assembling  until  he  shoidd  signify  his  pleasure 
upon  the  subject.  At  last,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  in 
the  year  1542,  after  much  dispute  lietween  the  pope, 
the  emperor,  and  the  other  princes  in  the  lioman  com- 
m\inion  as  to  the  place  in  which  the  council  should  be 
holden,  the  pope's  |)roposition  that  it  sliould  take  place 
at  Trent  was  agreed  to;  whereupon  the  bull  was  pub- 
lished, iMay  22,  convoking  the  council  to  Trent  on  Nov. 
I  in  that  year.     .Subsequently  he  named,  as  his  legatee 
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in  the  council,  cardinal  John  del  Monte,  bishop  of  Pal- 
estrina;  the  cardinal-priest  of  Sainte-Croix,  INIarcellus 
Cervinus ;  and  the  cardinal-deacon  Keginakl  Pole.  How- 
ever, ditKculties  an)se,  which  caused  the  openiiii;  of  the 
coinicil  to  be  further  delayed,  and  tlie  first  meeting  was 
uot  iield  until  December,  1545.  The  ijTeat,  importance 
of  this  council  in  the  history  of  the  liefonnation,  and  in 
Komau  Catholic  doctrine  since,  justilies  an  unusually 
full  treatment  of  it  here. 

Session  /(Dec.  13,  1545). — When  the  council  was 
opened  there  were  present  tiie  three  legates,  four  arch- 
bishops, and  twenty-two  bisiiops,  in  iheir  |ionti(ical  vest- 
ments. Mass  was  said  by  the  cardinal  del  Monte,  and 
a  sermon  preached  by  the  bishop  of  Bitonte;  after  which 
the  bull  i;iven  Nov.  19,  1544,  anil  that  of  February,  1545, 
were  read,  and  cardinal  del  Monte  explained  the  ob- 
jects which  were  proposed  in  assemblinf^  tlie  council, 
viz.  the  extirpation  of  heresv,  the  re-establishment  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  the  reformation  of  morals,  and 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  unity. 
_  Oil  Dec.  18  and  22  congregations  were  held,  in  which 
some  discussion  arose  about  the  care  and  oriler  to  be  ob- 
served by  prelates  in  their  life  and  behavior  during  tiie 
council. 

On  Jan.  5  another  congress  was  held,  in  wliich  cardi- 
nal del  Monte  proposed  that  the  order  to  be  observed  in 
conducting  the  business  of  the  council  should  be  the 
same  with  that  at  the  last  Council  of  Lateran,  where 
the  examination  of  the  ditl'erent  matters  had  been  in- 
trusted to  different  bishops,  who  for  that  purpose  had 
been  divided  into  three  classes;  and  when  the  decrees 
relating  to  any  matter  had  been  drawn  up,  they  were 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  a  general  congrega- 
tion; so  that  all  was  done  without  any  disputing  and 
discussion  in  the  sessions.  A  dispute  arose  in  tliis  con- 
gregation about  the  style  to  be  given  to  the  council  in 
tiie  decrees.  The  pope  had  decreed  that  they  shouUi 
rini  in  this  form,  "The  Holy  Gicumenical  and  General 
Council  of  Trent,  the  Legates  of  the  Apostolic  See  pre- 
siding;" but  the  Galilean  bishops,  and  many  of  the  Span- 
iards and  Italians,  insisted  tliat  the  words  "representing 
tlie  Universal  Church"  should  be  added.  This,  however, 
the  legates  refused,  remembering  that  such  had  been 
the  form  used  in  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basle, 
and  fearing  lest,  if  this  addition  were  made,  the  rest  of 
the  form  of  Constance  and  Basle  might  follow,  viz., 
"  which  derives  its  power  immediately  from  .Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  which  every  person,  of  whatever  dignity,  not  ex- 
cepting the  pope,  is  bound  to  yield  obedience." 

/Session  II  (Jan.  7,  1546). — At  this  session  fort)'-three 
prelates  were  present.  A  bull  was  read  prohibiting  the 
)iroctors  of  absent  prelates  to  vote;  also  another,  exhort- 
ing all  the  faithfid  then  in  Trent  to  live  iu  the  fear  of 
(iod,  and  to  fast  and  pray.  The  learned  were  exhorted 
to  give  their  attentiiui  to  the  question  how  the  rising 
heresies  could  be  best  extinguished.  The  question  about 
the  style  of  the  council  was  again  raised. 

In  the  following  congregation,  .Jan.  1.3,  the  same  ques- 
tion was  again  debated.  Nothing  was  settled  in  this 
matter,  au<l  they  then  proceeded  to  deliberate  upon 
which  of  the  three  subjects  proposed  to  be  discussed  in 
the  council  (viz.  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  the  reforma- 
tion of  discipline,  and  the  restoration  of  peace)  should 
be  first  handled.  Three  prelates  were  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  procuration  papers  and  excuses  of  absent 
bishops. 

In  the  next  congregation  the  deliberations  on  the 
subject  to  be  tirst  proposed  in  the  council  were  resimied. 
Some  wished  that  the  question  of  reform  should  be  first 
opened;  others,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  faith  demanded  immediate  notice. 
A  third  party,  among  whom  was  Thomas  Campeggio, 
bishop  of  Felfri,  asserted  that  the  two  questions  of  doc- 
trine and  reformation  were  inseparable,  and  must  be 
treated  of  together.  This  latter  opinion  ultimately  pre- 
vailed, but  at  the  moment  the  sense  of  the  assemblv  was 
so  divided  that  no  decision  was  arrived  at. 


In  the  congregatien  held  Jan.  22,  the  party  in  favor 
of  entering  at  once  upon  the  subject  of  reform  was  much 
increased,  but  the  three  legates  contiuued  their  op|)osi- 
tion  to  their  scheme.  Subsequently,  however,  they  pro- 
posed that  they  should  always  take  into  consideration 
together  one  subject  relating  to  the  faith  and  one  re- 
lating to  reform,  bearing  one  upon  the  otJier. 

On  the  24th  a  curious  dispute  arose  about  the  proper 
seal  for  the  use  of  the  council.  S(k»ie  desired  that  a 
new  seal  should  Ije  made ;  bivt  the  legates  succeeded  in 
having  the  seal  of  the  tirst  legate  attached  to  the  syn- 
odal letters. 

Session  III  (Y^  i,  I.'i-IG), — In  this  session  nothing 
was  done  exee(>t  to  recite  the  Creed,  woril  for  word. 

Iu  a  congress  held  Feb.  22,  the  legates  proposed  that 
the  council  should  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  and  four  doctrinal  articles  were  presented, 
extracted  by  the  theologians  from  the  writings  of  Lu- 
ther upon  the  subject  of  Holy  Scrijiture,  which  they  af- 
firmed to  be  contrary  to  the  orthodox  faitlu 

1.  Tliat  all  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  ii«cessaiy 
to  he  belfeved  are  contained  iu  Holy  Scripture-,  and  that 
it  is  sacrilege  to  hold  the  oral  traditions  of  tlie  C'Imrcli  to 
be  of  equal  authority  with  the  Old  and  New  T«st. 

2.  That  only  such  books  as  the  .Tews  acknowledged 
ouijht  to  be  received  into  the  canon  of  il«j  Old  Test.  ;  and' 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Epistle  of  James,  the 
Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of 
.John,  tlie  Epistle  of  Jiide,  and  the  Apocalypse  should  be 
erased  fioni  the  canon  of  the  New  T«st. 

4.  That  Holy  Scripture  is  easy  to  be  understood,  and 
clear,  and  that  no  glo«s  or  commentary  is  needed,  but  only 
the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  first  two  articles  were  debated  In  the  four  follow- 
ing congregations.  As  to  the  first  article,  the  congre- 
gation came  to  the  decision  that  the  Christian  faith  is 
contained  partly  in  Holy  Scripture  and  partly  in  the 
traditions  of  the  Church.  L^pon  the  second  article  much 
discussion  arose.  All  agreed  in  receiving  all  the  books 
read  in  the  Roman  Church,  including  the  Apocryphal 
books,  allegiug  the  authority  of  the  catalogues  drawn 
up  in  the  cotnicils  of  Laodicea  and  Carthage,  and  those 
under  Iiuiocent  I  and  Gelasius  I;  but  there  were  four 
opinions  as  to  the  method  to  be  observed  in  drawing  up 
the  catalogue.  One  party  wished  to  divide  the  books 
into  two  classes — one  containing  those  which  have  al- 
ways been  received  without  dispute,  the  other  contain- 
ing those  which  had  been  doubted.  The  second  party 
desired  a  threefold  division:  1.  Containing  the  un- 
doubted books;  2.  Those  which  had  been  at  one  time 
suspected,  but  since  received;  3.  Those  which  had  nev- 
er been  recognised,  as  seven  of  the  Apocryphal  books,  and 
some  chapters  in  Daniel  and  Esther.  The  third  party 
wished  that  no  distinction  should  be  made:  and  the 
fourtii  that  all  the  books  contained  in  the  Latin  Vulgate 
should  be  declared  to  be  canonical  and  inspired. 

The  discussion  was  resumed  on  March  8,  but  not  de- 
cided: the  members,  however,  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  traditions  of  the  Church  are  equal  iu  authority  to 
Holy  Scripture. 

In  the  following  congregation  it  was  decided  that  the 
catalogue  of  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture  should  be 
drawn  up  without  any  of  the  proposed  distinctions,  and 
that  they  shoidd  be  declared  to  be  all  of  equal  author- 
ity. 

The  authority  of  the  Latin  Yulgate  (declared  in  the 
third  article  to  be  full  of  errors)  came  under  considera- 
tion in  subsequent  con«regati<nis,  and  it  was  almost 
unanimously  declared  to  be  authentic  With  regard  to 
the  fourth  article,  it  was  agreed  tliat  in  interprciing 
Scripture  men  must  be  guided  by  the  voice  of  the  fa- 
thers and  of  the  Church. 

Session  /F  (April  8, 1546). — Between  sixtj'  and  sev- 
enty prelates  attended  this  session.  Two  decrees  were 
read :  L  Upon  the  canon  of  Scripture,  which  declares 
that  the  holy  council  receives  all  the  books  of  the  Olil 
and  New  Test,  as  well  as  all  the  traditions  of  the  Church 
respecting  faith  and  morals,  as  having  proceeded  from 
the  lips  of  Jesus  Christ  himself,  or  as  having  been  die- 
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tateil  liy  the  Holy  Spirit  and  preserved  in  the  Catholic 
Church  by  a  continued  succession ;  and  that  it  looks 
upon  both  the  written  and  unwritten  Word  with  equal 
res|)ect.  After  this  the  decree  enumerates  the  books  re- 
ceived as  canonical  by  the  Cluirch  of  Home,  and  as  tliey 
are  loinid  in  tlie  Vidi^ate.  and  anathematizes  all  who  re- 
fuse to  acknowledge  thetn  as  such.  The  second  decree 
declares  the  authenticity  of  the  Vulgate,  forbids  all  pri- 
vate interpretation  of  it,  and  orders  that  no  copies  be 
jirinted  or  circulated  without  autiiority,  under  penalty 
of  Hue  anil  anathema. 

In  an()ther  congregation  the  abuses  relating  to  lect- 
urers on  Holy  Scri])ture  and  preachers  were  discussed; 
also  those  arising  from  the  non-residence  of  bishops. 
After  tins  the  question  of  original  sin  came  under  con- 
sideration, and  nine  articles  taken  from  the  Lutheran 
books  were  drawn  up  and  ottered  for  examination,  upon 
which  some  discussion  took  place.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, a  decree  was  drawn  up  upon  the  subject,  divided 
into  five  canons. 

1.  Treats  of  the  personal  sin  of  Adam. 

2.  Of  the  transmission  of  t)iar.  sin  to  his  posterity. 

3.  Of  its  remedy,  i.  e.  holy  b:iplism. 

4.  Of  iiifMUt  baptism. 

.5.  Of  the  concupiscence  wluch  still  remains  in  those 
■who  have  been  baptized. 

A  great  dispute  arose  between  the  Franciscans  and  Do- 
minicans concerning  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  The  Franciscans  insisted  that  she 
should  be  specially  declared  to  be  free  from  the  taint  of 
original  sin;  the  Dominicans,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tained that,  although  the  Cluirch  had  tolerated  the  opin- 
ion concerning  the  immaculate  conception,  it  was  suf- 
ficiently clear  that  the  Virgin  was  not  exempt  from  the 
common  infection  of  our  nature.  A  decree  of  reforma- 
tion, in  two  chapters,  was  also  read. 

/Session  V  (June  17,  1540). — In  this  session  the  de- 
cree concerning  original  sin  was  passed,  containing  the 
five  canons  mentioned  above,  enforced  by  anathemas. 
Afterwards  the  fathers  declared  that  it  was  not  their 
intention  to  include  the  Virgin  in  this  decree,  and  that 
upon  this  subject  the  constitutions  of  pope  Sixtus  IV 
were  to  be  followed,  thus  leaving  the  immaculate  con- 
ception an  open  question. 

In  a  congregation  held  June  18,  they  proceeded  to 
consider  the  questions  relating  to  grace  and  good  works. 
Also  the  subject  of  residence  of  bishops  and  pastors  was 
discussed.  The  cardinal  del  IMonte  and  some  of  the  fa- 
thers attributed  the  heresies  and  disturbances  which 
had  arisen  to  the  non-residence  of  bisliops,  while  many 
of  the  bishops  maintained  that  they  were  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  multitudes  of  friars  and  other  privilegeil 
persons  whom  the  pope  permitted  to  wander  about  and 
preach  iu  S|)ite  of  the  bisliops,  who,  in  consequence, 
could  do  no  good  even  if  they  were  in  residence. 

In  the  congregation  held  .lime  ot),  twenty-five  articles, 
professedly  drawn  up  from  the  Lutheran  writings  on  the 
subject  of  justification,  were  proposed  for  examination. 
Some  of  these  articles  seem  well  to  have  merited  the 
judgment  passed  upon  them;  thus, among  others, 

5.  Declares  that  repentance  for  pant  siu  is  altogether  un- 
necessary if  a  man  lead  a  new  life. 

7.  The"  fear  of  hell  is  a  sin,  and  makes  the  sinner  worse. 

8.  Contriiion  arising;  fioiii  nieilitaliini  upon,  and  sorrow 
for.  i)a<t  sin  makes  a  man  a  great  sinner. 

11.  Failh  alone  is  required;  the  only  sin  is  nnbelief; 
otlier  tliiiiLTs  are  neither  coniniaiided  nor  forbidden. 

1'2.  He  who  has  faith  is  free  from  the  precepts  of  the 
law,  and  has  no  need  ofworks  in  order  to  be  saved  ;  noth- 
ing that  a  believer  can  do  is  so  finful  that  it  can  either  ac- 
CUf^e  or  condemn  him. 

13.  No  sin  separates  from  God's  grace  bnt  want  of  faith. 

14.  Failh  and  works  are  contrary  to  one  another;  to 
teach  the  latter  is  to  destroy  the  former,  etc. 

At  this  time  the  three  ambassadors  of  the  king  of  France 
arrived — viz.  Durse,  Lignieres,  and  Pierre  Danez.  The 
last  mentioned  delivered  a  long  discourse,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  entreated  the  council  to  suffer  no  attack  to 
be  made  upon  the  privileges  of  the  kingdom  and  Church 
of  France. 


In  a  congregation  held  Aug.  20,  the  subject  of  justifi- 
cation was  again  warndy  discussed,  as  well  as  the  doc- 
trine of  Luther  concerning  free-will  and  predestination. 
UiMiii  this  latter  subject  nothing  worthy  of  censure  was 
found  in  the  writings  of  Luther  or  in  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  ;  liut  eiglit  articles  were  drawn  up  for  exam- 
ination from  the  writings  of  the  Zwinglians.  L'pon  some 
of  these  there  was  much  difference  of  opinion.  ]?v  the 
advice  of  the  bishop  of  Sinagaglia,  the  canons  drawn  up 
embodying  the  decrees  of  tlie  council  were  divided  into 
two  sets — one  set,  which  they  called  the  decrees  of  doc- 
trine, contained  the  Catholic  faith  upon  the  subjects 
decided ;  the  others,  called  caiioiis,  stated,  condemned, 
and  anathematized  the  doctrines  contrary  to  that  faith. 
These  decrees  were  mainly  composed  by  cardinal  Sainte- 
Croix,  who  bestowed  infinite  pains  ujion  them  ;  at  least 
one  hundred  congregations  were  held  iifjon  the  subject. 
Afterwards  they  returned  to  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
form of  the  Church,  and  to  the  question  about  episcopal 
residence.  Most  of  the  theologians  present,  especially 
the  Dominicans,  maintained  that  residence  was  a  mat- 
ter not  merely  canonically  binding,  bnt  of  divine  injunc- 
tion. The  Spaniards  held  the  same  opinion.  The  leg- 
ates, seeing  that  the  discussion  tended  to  bring  the  pa- 
pal authority  and  power  into  question,  endeavored  to 
put  a  stop  to  it. 

Session  VI  (Jan.  13, 1547). — In  this  session  the  decree 
concerning  doctrine  was  read ;  it  contained  sixteen  chap- 
ters and  thirty-three  canons  against  heretics. 

These  chapters  declare  that  sinners  are  brouirht  into  a 
state  to  receive  jusiitication  when  excited  and  heli)ed  by 
grace,  and,  believing  the  word  of  God,  they  freely  turn  to 
God,  believiiiET  all  that  he  has  revealed  and  i)romiseil,  es- 
pecially that  the  sinner  is  justified  by  the  grace  of  God, 
given  to  him  throuLih  the  redemi'/tion  of  Jesus  Christ; 
and  when,  ackuowlediring  their  sinfulness  and  tilled  with 
a  salutary  fear  of  God's  jiistice,  yet  trusting  to  his  mercy, 
they  conceive  hope  and  contideirce  that  God  will  he  favor- 
able to  them  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  thereupon 
begin  to  love  him  as  the  only  sonrce  of  all  righteousness, 
and  to  turn  from  their  sins  through  tlie  hatred  which  they 
liave  conceived  against  Iliem,  i.  e.  through  that  repentance 
which  all  must  feel  before  baptism;  in  short,  when  they 
resolve  to  be  haptized,  to  lead  a  new  life,  and  to  follow 
the  commandments  of  God. 

After  this  the  decree  explains  the  nature  and  eft'ects  of 
jusiitication,  saying  that  it  does  not  consist  merely  in 
the  remission  of  sin,  but  also  in  sanctilication  and  inward 
renewal.  That  Vne  final  cause  of  jnstitication  is  the  glory 
of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ  and  eternal  life;  the  eficieiit 
cause  is  God  himself,  who,  of  his  mercy,  freely  washes 
and  sanctities  by  the  seal  and  unction  ofthe  Holy  Spirit, 
who  is  the  pledge  of  our  inheritance ;  the  mevitoriniis  canse 
is  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  beloved  and  oidy  Son  ;  the 
iiistrmiietital  cause  is  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  without 
wliich  no  one  can  be  justified;  and,  tinally,  the  farvial 
cause  is  the  righteousness  of  God  g\veu  to  each,  not  that 
righteousness  by  which  he  is  righteous  in  him.-elf,  bnt 
that  by  which  he  makes  ns  righteous;  i.  e.  with  which  be- 
ing endued  by  him,  we  become  renewed  in  oiir  hearts,  and 
are  not  merely  accounted  righteous,  hut  are  made  really 
so  by  receiving,  as  it  were,  rigliteousiiess  in  ourselves, 
each  according  to  the  measure  liiven  to  us  at  the  will  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  iu  proportion  to  the  proper  dispo- 
sition and  co-operation  of  each.  Thus  the  sinner,  by 
means  of  this  ineflable  grace,  becomes  truly  righteous,  a 
friend  of  God,  and  an  heir  of  everlasting  life;  and  it  is 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  works  this  marvellous  change  iu  him 
by  forming  holy  habits  in  his  heart — habiis  of  faith,  hope, 
and  charity— wliich  unite  him  closely  to  Jesus  Clirist  and 
make  of  him  a  lively  member  of  his  body;  but  no  man, 
although  jusiitied,  is  to  inia<riiie  himself  exempt  from 
the  observation  of  God's  c.-miuandmeuts.  No  man  may 
dare,  under  pain  of  anathema,  to  utter  such  a  rash  notion 
as  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man,  even  after  justification, 
to  keep  God's  commandments;  since  God  commands 
nothing  impossible,  but  wiih  the  commandment  he  desiies 
us  to  do  all  that  we  can,  and  to  seek  for  aid  and  grace  to 
enable  us  to  fulfil  that  which  iu  our  natural  siieugth  we 
cannot  do. 

The  deciee  further  tenches  upon  this  subject  that  no 
man  may  presume  upon  the  mysterious  subject  of  predes- 
tination so  as  to  assure  himself  of  being  among  the  num- 
ber of  the  elect  and  predestinated  to  eternal  life,  as  if, 
having  been  justified,  it  were  impossible  to  commit  siu 
a^ain,  or,  at  least,  as  if,  falling  into  siu  after  justification, 
he  nnist  of  necessity  be  raised  again;  that,  without  a 
special  revelation  from  God,  it  is  impossible  to  know  who 
are  those  whom  he  has  chosen.  It  also  teaches  the  same 
of  perseverance,  concerning  which  it  declares  that  he 
who  perseveres  to  the  end  shall  be  saved ;  that  no  one  iu 
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this  life  can  promise  himself  an  absolute  assnraiice  of  per- 
severance, akhoiij;li  all  oii^'ht  to  put  entire  coiitidence  in 
God's  assistance,  who  will  tinish  and  comidete  the  good 
W'orlv  which  he  has  begun  iu  us  by  working  in  us  to  will 
aud  to  do,  if  we  do  not  of  ourselves  fail  of  his  grace. 

Further,  they  who  by  sin  liave  fillen  from  grace  giv- 
en, and  justilicalion,  may  be  justified  again  when  God 
awakens  tliem  ;  and  this  is  done  by  means  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance,  iu  which,  through  ttie  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  they  may  recover  tlie  grace  which  they  have  lost; 
and  this  is  the  proper  metliod  of  recovery  for  those  who 
have  fallen.  It  was  for  the  benefit  of  those  wlio  fall  into 
sin  after  baptism  that  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ  instituted 
the  sacrament  of  penance,  saying,  "Receive  yc  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  aie  remitted  unto 
them;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retain- 
ed." Hence  it  follows  that  the  repentance  of  a  Christian 
fallen  into  sin  after  baptism  is  to  be  clearly  distinguish- 
ed from  the  repentance  required  at  holy  baptism  ;  for  it 
not  alone  requires  him  to  cease  from  sin,  and  to  view  his 
vileness  with  horror — i.  e.  to  have  an  humble  and  contrite 
heart — but  it  also  implies  the  sacramental  confession  of 
ills  sin,  at  least  in  will,  and  the  absolution  of  the  priest, 
together  with  such  satisfaction  as  he  can  make  by  means 
of  fasting,  alms-giving,  prayer,  etc.  Not  that  anytliing 
that  he  can  do  can  help  towards  obtaining  the  remission 
of  the  eternal  punishment  due  to  sin,  wliich  is  remitted 
together  with  the  sin  by  the  sacrament  <if  penance  (or  by 
the  desire  to  receive  that  sacrament  where  it  cannot  be 
had),  bnt  such  satisfacticm  is  necessary  to  attain  remission 
of  the  tevipnral  penalties  attached  to  sin,  which  are  not 
always  remitted  in  the  case  of  tliose  who,  ungrateful  to 
God  for  the  blessing  which  they  have  received,  have 
grieved  the  Holy  Spirit  and  iirofaned  the  temple  of  God. 

This  grace  of  justification  jnay  be  lost,  not  only  through 
the  sin  of  infidelity,  by  which  faith  itself  is  lost,  but  also 
by  every  kind  of  mortal  sin,  even  though  faith  be  not 
lost. 

These  chapters  were  accompanied  by  thirty -three 
canons,  which  anathematize  those  who  hold  the  opin- 
ions specified  in  them  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  doc- 
trine contained  in  the  chapters. 

Besides  this  decree,  another  was  published  in  this  ses- 
sion, relating  to  the  Kel'ormation,  containing  five  chap- 
ters upon  the  subject  of  residence. 

It  renews  the  ancient  canons  against  uon-resident  prel- 
ates, and  declares  that  every  prelate,  whatever  be  his  dig- 
nity, being  absent  for  six  months  together  from  liis  dio- 
cese, without  jnsi  and  sufficient  cause,  sliall  be  deprived 
of  the  fourth  part  of  his  revenue;  and  that  if  he  remain 
away  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  he  shall  U)se  another 
fourth;  that  if  his  absence  be  prol.mged  l)eyoiid  this,  the 
metropolitan  shall  be  obliged,  under  pain  of  being  inter- 
dicted from  entering  the  church,  to  jiresent  hinTto  the 
pope,  who  shall  eitlier  punish  him  or  give  his  church  to 
a  more  worthy  sliepherd  ;  that  if  it  be  the  metropolitan 
himself  who  is  in  fault,  the  oldest  of  liis  sufi"iagaus  shall 
be  obliaed  to  present  him. 

The  decree  then  goes  on  to  treat  of  the  reform  of  eccle- 
siaj-tics,  both  secular  and  regular;  of  the  visitation  of  chap- 
ters by  the  ordinary;  and  declares  that  bishops  may  not 
perfortn  any  episcopal  function  whatever  out  of  their  own 
dioceses  without  tlie  consent  of  the  bishop  of  tlie  place. 

Before  the  seventh  session  a  congregation  was  held, 
ill  which  it  was  agreed  to  treat  in  the  next  place  of  the 
sacraments;  and  thirty-six  articles,  taken  from  the  Lu- 
theran books,  were  proposed  for  examination,  after  which 
thirty  canons  on  the  subject  were  drawn  up — viz.  thir- 
teen on  the  sacraments  in  general,  fourteen  on  baptism, 
and  three  on  confirmation.  They  relate  to  their  num- 
ber, their  necessity,  excellence,  the  manner  in  w^liich 
they  confer  grace,  which  they  declared  to  be  ex  opere 
operato,  i.  e.  that  the  sacraments  confer  grace  upon  all 
those  recipients  who  do  not,  by  mortal  sin,  offer  a  bar  to 
its  reception;  e.  g.  grace  is  conferred  by  baptism  upon 
infants,  although  they  bring  with  them  no  pious  affec- 
tions. They  also  drew  up  a  decree  declaring  tliat  the 
sacraments  ought  always  to  be  administered  gratui- 
tously. 

After  this  the  question  of  reformation  was  discussed; 
among  other  things,  it  was  debated  whether  a  plurality 
of  benefices  requiring  residence  is  forbidden  by  the  di- 
vine law. 

Sessimi  VII  (March  3,  1547). — In  this  session  the 
thirty  canons  above  noted  relating  to  the  sacraments 
were  read,  together  with  the  accompanying  anathemas. 
Among  the  thirteen  on  the  sacraments  in  general  were 
the  following : 


1.  Anathematizes  those  who  maintain  that  the  seven 
sacraments  were  not  all  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  Anathematizes  those  who  maintain  that  any  one  sac- 
rament is  of  more  worth  than  another. 

S.  Anaihemaiizes  those  who  deny  that  the  sacraments 
confer  grace  ex  opere  operato,  i.  e.  by  their  own  proper 
viriue. 

'.I.  Anathematizes  those  who  deny  that  baptism,  orders, 
and  confirmation  imprint  an  inefl'aceable  cliaiacter. 

10.  Anathematizes  iliose  who  maintain  that  all  Chris- 
tians, male  and  female,  may  preacli  God's  word  aud  ad- 
minister the  saciaments. 

11.  Anathematizes  those  who  deny  that  the  intention  of 
the  minister  to  di>  what  the  Cluirch  does  is  necess;uy  to 
tlie  effectual  administration  of  tlie  sacraments. 

12.  Anathematizes  those  who  maintain  that  the  sin  of 
the  minister  invalidates  the  sacrament. 

in.  Anathematizes  those  who  maintain  that  the  minis- 
ter may  change  the  prescribed  form. 

Among  the  fourteen  canons  on  baptism : 

2.  Anathematizes  those  who  assert  that  real  aud  natural 
water  is  not  necessary  in  baptism. 

3.  Anathematizes  those  who  maintain  that  the  Clinich 
of  Home  does  not  teach  the  true  doctrine  on  the  subject 
of  baptism. 

4.  Anathematizes  those  who  deny  the  validity  of  ba))- 
tism  conferred  by  heretics,  in  the  name  of  tlie  blessed 
Trinity,  and  witli  the  intention  to  do  what  the  Church 
does. 

5.  Anathematizes  those  who  maintain  that  baptism  is 
not  necessary  to  salvation. 

7.  Anathematizes  those  who  maintain  that  the  baptized 
need  only  believe,  and  not  keep  the  law  of  God. 

10.  Anathematizes  those  who  maintain  that  sin  after 
baptism  is  remitted  liy  faith. 

11.  Anathematizes  those  who  maintain  that  apostates 
from  the  faith  should  be  again  baptized. 

12.  Anathematizes  those  who  maintain  that  no  one 
ought  to  be  bajitized  until  he  is  of  the  age  at  which  our 
Lord  was  liaptized,  or  at  the  point  of  death. 

13.  Anathematizes  those  who  deny  that  baptized  infants 
are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  faithful. 

14.  Anathematizes  those  who  maintain  that  persons 
baptized  in  infancy  should,  wlien  they  come  of  aire,  be 
asked  whether  they  are  willing  to  ratify  the  promise 
made  in  their  name. 

Secondlv,  the  decree  of  reformation,  containing  fif- 
teen chapters,  relative  to  the  election  of  bishops,  plural- 
ities, etc.,  was  passed. 

In  a  congregation  which  followed,  the  question  of 
transferring  the  council  to  some  other  place  was  dis- 
cussed, a  report  having  been  circulated  that  a  conta- 
gious disease  had  broken  out  in  Trent. 

Session  VIII  (March  11, 1547). — In  this  session  a  de- 
cree was  read  transferring  the  council  to  Bologna,  which 
was  approved  by  about  two  thirds  of  the  assembly;  the 
rest,  who  were  mostly  Spaniards  or  other  subjects  of  the 
emperor,  strongh'  opposed  the  translation.  The  emper- 
or complained  much  of  the  transfer  of  the  council,  and 
ordered  the  prelates  who  had  opposed  it  to  remain  at 
Trent,  which  they  did. 

Session  IX  (April  21, 1547). — In  the  first  session  held 
at  Bologna,  the  legates  and  thirty-four  bishops  were 
present,  A  decree  was  read  postponing  all  business  to 
the  next  session,  to  be  held  on  June  2  ensuing,  in  order 
to  give  time  for  the  prelates  to  arrive. 

Session  X  (June  2,  1547). — At  this  session,  however, 
there  were  but  six  archbishops,  thirty-six  bishops,  one 
abbot,  and  two  generals  of  order.s  present;  the  rest  con- 
tinuing to  sit  at  Trent.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to 
prorogue  the  session  to  Sept,  15  ensuing;  but  the  quar- 
rel between  the  pope  and  the  emjieror  having  now  as- 
sumed a  more  serious  aspect,  the  council  remained  sus- 
pended for  four  years  in  spite  of  the  solicitations  made 
by  the  German  bishops  to  the  pope  tliat  the  sessions  of 
the  council  might  continue. 

Ill  1549,  Paul  III  died,  and  the  cardinal  del  Monte 
having  been  elected  in  his  place,  under  the  name  of  Ju- 
lius III,  he  issued  a  bull,  dated  March  14,  1551,  direct- 
ing the  re-establishment  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
naming  as  his  legates,  !Marcelliis  Crescentio,  cardinal; 
Sebastian  Pighino,  archbishop  of  Siponto;  and  Aloysius 
Lipomane-S,  bishop  of  Yeroiia, 

Session  XI  (^lay  1,  1551). — The  next  session  was 
held  at  Trent,  when  cardinal  Crescentio  caused  a  decree 
to  be  read  to  the  ctfect  that  the  council  was  reopened, 
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anil  that  the  next  session  sliould  be  held  ou  Sept,  1  fol- 
lowing. 

Session  XII  (Sept.  1,  1551). — In  this  session,  an  ex- 
hortatiiin  was  read  in  the  name  of  the  presidents  of 
the  cduncil,  in  which  the  power  and  authority  of  oecu- 
menical councils  were  extolled;  tlicn  followed  a  decree 
declaring  that  the  suhject  of  the  euciiarist  should  he 
treated  of  in  the  next  session.  Afterwards,  the  earl 
of  Mont  fort,  ambassador  from  the  emperor,  ileniande(l 
to  be  admitted  to  the  council,  wiiich  was  agreed  to. 
.lames  Amyot,  the  ambassador  of  Henry  II  of  France, 
presented  a  letter  from  his  master,  which,  after  some 
opposition,  was  read;  it  explained  why  no  French  bish- 
op had  been  permitted  to  attend  the  council.  After- 
wards, Amyot,  on  the  part  of  Henry,  made  a  formal  pro- 
test against  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  which  he  complain- 
ed of  tlie  conduct  of  .Julius  III. 

In  tlie  congregation  following,  the  question  of  the 
eucharist  was  treated  of,  and  ten  articles  selected  from 
the  doctrine  of  Zwingli  and  Luther  were  proposed  for 
examination. 

1.  That  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in  the 
eucharist  only  in  a  tigin-e,  not  really. 

2.  That  the  Lord's  body  is  eaten,  not  sacramentally,  bnt 
only  spiritually  and  by  faith. 

3.  That  Ui)  traMsul)siaiitiation  takes  place  in  the  eucha- 
rist, but  a  hyposttiiic  union  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
with  tlie  bi'ead  and  wine. 

4.  That  the  eucharist  was  instituted  for  the  remission 
of  bins  only. 

5.  That  Jesus  Christ  in  the  eucharist  is  not  to  be  adored, 
and  that  to  do  so  i.<  to  commit  idobitry. 

6.  Tliat  tlie  holy  sacrament  ou^dit  not  to  be  kept;  and 
that  MO  ])erson  may  comminiicale  alone. 

7.  Tliat  the  body  of  Chri.«t  is  not  in  the  fragments  which 
remain  afier  communion  ;  but  it  is  so  present  only  during 
the  time  of  receiving,  and  not  afterwards. 

8.  'I'liat  it  is  siu  to  reHise  to  the  faithful  the  communion 
in  both  Ivinds. 

y.  That  under  one  species  is  not  contained  the  same  as 
under  both. 

10.  That  faith  alone  is  required  in  order  to  communi- 
cate; that  confession  oUL'ht  to  be  voluntary,  and  that 
coiniuunion  at  Easter  is  not  necesj-ary. 

In  another  congregation  the  question  of  reform  was 
discussed,  the  subject  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  was 
brought  forward,  and  a  regulation  drawn  up  concerning 
appeals.  No  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  i)ishop  and 
his  officials  was  allowed,  except  in  criminal  cases,  with- 
out considting  with  civil  jndgtnents;  and  even  in  crimi- 
nal cases  it  was  not  permitted  to  appeal  from  inter- 
locutory sentences  until  a  definitive  sentence  had  been 
jiassed.  The  ancient  right  of  the  bishops  to  give  sen- 
tence in  the  ])rovincial  synods  was  not,  however,  re- 
stored. The  power  w-as  left  to  the  pope  of  judging  by 
means  of  commissioners  delegated  in  partibus. 

Session  Kill  (Oct.  11,  1551). — The  decree  concern- 
ing the  eucharist  was  read  Sept,  13,  and  was  contained 
in  eight  chapters. 

1.  Declares  that  after  the  consecration  of  the  biead  and 
wine,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  very  God  and  very  Man, 
is  verily,  really,  and  substantially  contained  under  the 
sjieciesOf  tliese  sensible  objects;  that  it  is  a  sin  to  en- 
deavor to  ))ut  a  metaphorical  sense  upon  the  woids  in 
which  our  Lord  instituted  the  holy  sacrament ;  that  the 
Cliurcli  has  iilways  believed  tlie  actual  liody  and  the  ac- 
tual blood,  together  with  his  soul  and  his  divinity,  to  be 
l)re-eiit  under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine  after  conse- 
cration. 

3.  That  each  kind  contains  the  same  as  they  both  to- 
gether do,  for  Jesus  Christ  is  entire  under  the  spec'es 
of  bread,  and  under  the  smallest  particle  of  that  species, 
as  also  under  the  species  of  wine,  and  under  the  smallest 
portion  of  it. 

4.  That  in  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine  there 
is  made  a  conversion  and  chanire  of  the  whole  substance 
of  the  bread  into  the  sidistance  of  our  Lord's  body,  and  a 
chanire  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  that  of  his 
blood,  which  chansre  has  been  litly  and  properly  termed 
"  traiisulislantiation." 

5.  That  the  worship  of  Latria  is  rightly  rendered  by  the 
faithfid  to  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  altar. 

s.  That  there  are  three  modes  of  commnnicatincr — (1) 
sacramentally,  as  in  the  case  of  sinners;  (2)  spiritually,  as 
They  do  who  receive  only  in  will  and  by  faith;  (3)  iioth 
sacnimenially  and  spiritually,  as  lliey  do  wlni  actually  re- 
ceive, and  with  faith  and  projier  disposiiious. 


To  this  decree  there  were  added  eleven  canons,  anath- 
ematizing those  who  held  certain  heretical  doctrines 
on  the  subject  of  the  holy  eucharist,  and  especially 
those  contained  in  the  ten  articles  jjroposed  for  exami- 
nation in  the  congregtition  held  Sept.  2. 

Thus,  can.  1  cmidemns  the  opinion  contained  in  the  first 
of  those  articles;  can.  2,  tliat  contained  in  art,  3  ;  can.  3, 
that  contained  in  art.  it;  cm.  4,  that  contained  in  art.  7; 
can.  5,  that  contained  in  art.  4;  can.  6,  that  contained  in 
art.  .*>;  can.  7,  that  contained  in  art.  6:  can.  8,  that  con- 
tained in  art.  2;  can.  !»,  tliat  contained  in  art.  10;  can.  In 
condemns  those  who  iXewy  that  the  priest  may  communi- 
cate alone;  and  can.  11  condemns  those  who  maintain 
that  faith  alone,  without  confession,  is  ii  sufficient  prepa- 
ration for  the  communion. 

Afterwards,  a  decree  of  reformation,  containing  eight 
chapters,  was  read;  the  subject  of  it  was  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  bishops. 

In  a  congregation  held  after  this  session,  twelve  ar- 
ticles on  the  subjects  of  penance  and  extreme  unction 
were  examined,  taken  from  the  writings  of  Luther  and 
Ills  ilisciples.  In  a  subsecpient  congregation  the  de- 
crees and  canons  niion  the  subject  were  brought  for- 
ward, together  with  a  ilccrce  in  fifteen  chapters  on  re- 
form. 

Session  A'/r(Nov.  25, 1551). — In  this  session  the  de- 
cree upon  penance,  in  nine  chapters,  was  read. 

1.  States  that  our  Lord  chiefly  instituted  the  sacrament 
of  penance  when  he  breathed  upon  liis  disciples,  saying, 
"Receive  ye  the  lloly  Ghost,"  etc. ;  and  the  council  con- 
demns those  wiio  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  by  these 
Words  our  Lord  communicated  to  his  apostles  and  to 
their  successors  the  power  of  remitting  or  retaining  sins 
after  baptism. 

2.  That  in  this  sacrament  the  priest  exercises  the  func-' 
tiou  of  judge. 

3.  That  the  form  of  the  sacrament,  in  which  its  force 
and  virtue  resides,  is  contained  in  the  words  of  the  abso- 
lution pronounced  liy  the  priest,  "Ego  te  absolvo,"' etc.  ; 
that  the  jienitential  acts  are  contrition,  confession,  and  sat- 
isfaction, which  are,  as  it  were,  the  matter  of  the  sacrament., 

4.  The  council  defines  contrition  to  he  an  inward  sor- 
row for,  and  liatred  of,  the  sin  committed,  accompanied 
by  a  tirm  resolution  to  cease  from  it  in  futuie.  With  re- 
spect to  imperfect  contrition,  called  attrition,  arising 
merely  from  the  shame  and  disgracefuluess  of  sin,  or 
from  the  fear  of  punishment,  the  council  declares  that  if 
it  be  accompanied  by  a  hoiie  of  foigiveness,  and  excludes 
the  desire  to  commit  siu,  ii  is  a  gift  of  God  and  a  motion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  that,  far  from  rendering  a  man  a 
hypocrite  and  a  greater  sinner,  it  disposes  him  (dispnnit) 
to  obtain  the  <;race  of  God  in  the  sacrament  of  penance. 

5.  The  decree  then  goes  ou  to  establish  the  necessity 
of  confessing  every  mortal  sin  which,  by  diligent  self-ex- 
amination, can  be  brought  to  remembraiue.  With  re- 
gard to  venial  sins,  it  states  that  it  is  not  absolutely  nec- 
essaiy  to  confess  them,  and  that  they  may  be  expiated  in 
many  other  ways. 

6.  As  to  llie  minister  of  tliis  sacrament,  it  declares  that 
the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  is,  by  Christ's  appoint- 
ment, in  the  priest  only  ;  that  this  (lower  consists  not 
merely  in  declaring  the  remission  of  sins,  but  in  the  judi- 
cial act  by  which  they  are  remitted. 

7.  As  to  the  reserved  cases,  it  declares  it  to  be  impor- 
tant to  the  maintenance  of  good  discipline  that  certain 

j  atrocious  crimes  should  not  be  absolved  by  every  priest, 
bnt  he  reserved  for  the  first  order. 

i>.  That  we  can  make  satisfaction  to  God  by  self-im- 
posed inflictioii.s,  and  by  those  which  thepiiest  jirescribes, 
as  well  as  by  bearing  patiently  and  with  a  penitential 
spirit  the  temporal  sorrows  and  afflictions  which  God 
sends  to  us. 

In  conformity  with  this  decree,  fifteen  canons  were  pub- 
lished, condemning  those  who  maintained  the  opposite 
doctrines.  After  thi.s,  the  decree  upon  the  subject  of 
extreme  unction,  in  three  chapters,  was  read. 

Tt  stated  that  this  unction  was  appointed  by  onr  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  a  true  sacrament  of  the  New  Test.  ;  that 
it  is  plainly  recommended  to  the  faithful  by  .James,  and 
that  the  use  of  it  is  insinuaied  by  Mark.  That  the  matter 
of  the  sacrament  is  the  oil  consecrated  by  the  bishop,  and 
that  its  form  consists  in  the  words  pronounced  when  the 
unction  is  applied  ;  that  its  eftect  is  to  wipe  out  the  re- 
mains of  sin,  and  to  reassure  and  comfort  the  soul  of  the 
sick  [lerson  by  exciting  within  him  a  full  confidence  in 
God's  mercy,  and  sometimes  to  restore  the  health  of  the 
body,  when  such  renewed  health  can  advantage  the  sal- 
vation of  the  soul.  Th;ir  bishops  alone  may  administer 
this  sacrament.  That  this  sacrament  oiiLrhtto  be  t'iven 
to  those  who  are  in  danger  of  death;  but  that  if  they  re- 
cover, they  may  receive  it  again. 
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The  council  tlien  agreed  upon  four  canons  on  the  sub- 
ject, with  anathemas. 

1.  Anathematizes  those  who  teach  that  extreme  mic- 
tion is  not  a  true  sacrament  instituted  by  Jesus  Clirisl. 

2.  Anathematizes  those  who  teacli  tliat  it  does  not  con- 
fer ^race,  nor  remit  sin,  nor  comfort  tlie  sick. 

3.  Anathematizes  tliose  who  teach  that  the  Roman  rite 
may  be  set  at  naught  wiiliout  sin. 

4.  Anathematizes  those  who  teach  that  the  ■npeaftimpoi, 
of  wlioin  James  speaks,  are  old  persons,  and  not  priests. 

•After  this  the  question  of  reform  came  before  them,  and 
fourteen  chapters  upon  the  subject  of  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion were  published. 

1.  Forbids  the  granting  of  dispensations  and  permis- 
sions by  the  court  of  Koine  to  the  prejudice  of  the  bish- 
op's authority. 

2.  Forbids  bishops  in  partibus  infidcliiini,  upon  the 
strength  of  their  privileges,  to  ordain  any  one  nnder  any 
pretext  without  the  express  permission  of,  or  letter  dis- 
niissoiy  from,  the  ordinary. 

3.  Gives  bishops  power  to  suspend  clerks  ordained 
wiiliout  proper  examination  or  witliout  their  license. 

4.  Orders  that  all  secular  clerks  whatever,  and  all  reg- 
ulars living  out  of  their  monasteries,  shall  be  always,  and 
in  all  cases,  subject  to  the  correction  of  the  bishop  in 
whose  diocese  they  are,  notwithstanding  any  privileges, 
exemption,  etc.,  whatsoever. 

5.  Relates  to  the  conservators. 

6.  Orders  all  clerks,  under  pain  of  suspension  and  de|i- 
rivation,  to  wear  the  habit  suited  to  their  order,  and  for- 
bids them  the  use  of  short  garments  and  green  and  red 
stockings. 

7.  Enacts  that  a  clerk  guilty  of  voluntary  homicide  shall 
be  deprived  of  all  ecclesiastical  orders,  lieneflces,  etc. 

S.  Checks  the  interference  of  prelates  in  the  dioceses 
of  others. 

i).  Forljids  the  perpetual  union  of  two  churches  situated 
in  different  dioceses. 

10.  Directs  that  benefices  belonging  to  the  regulars 
shall  be  given  to  regulars  only. 

11.  Directs  that  iio  one  sliall  be  admitted  to  the  relig- 
ious life  who  will  not  promise  to  abide  in  the  convent  in 
subjection  to  the  superior. 

12.  Declares  that  the  right  of  patronage  can  he  given 
only  to  those  who  have  built  a  new  church  or  chapel,  or 
who  endow  one  already  built. 

13.  Forbids  all  patrons  to  make  their  presentation  to 
any  one  but  to  the  bishop,  otherwise  the  presentation  to 
be  void. 

In  a  congregation  held  Dec.  23  the  sacrament  of  or- 
ders was  considered,  and  twelve  articles  taken  from 
the  Lutheran  writings  were  produced  for  examination. 
Subsequently  eight  canons  were  drawn  up  condemning 
as  heretics  those  who  maintained  the  following  propo- 
sitions: 1.  That  orders  is  not  a  true  sacrament.  2.  That 
the  priesthood  is  the  (uily  order.  3.  That  there  ought 
to  be  no  hierarchy.  4.  That  the  consent  of  the  jieople 
is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  orilers.  b.  That  there 
is  no  visible  priesthood.  6.  That  unction  is  unnecessa- 
ry. 7.  That  this  sacrament  does  not  confer  the  Holy 
Sjiirit.  8.  That  bishops  are  not  by  divine  appoint- 
ment nor  superior  to  priest.s. 

Session  XV  (Jan.  25,  1552). — In  this  session  a  decree 
was  read  to  the  ett'ect  that  the  decrees  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sacritice  of  the  mass  and  the  sacrament  of 
orders,  which  were  to  have  been  read  in  this  session, 
would  be  deferred  until  March  19  under  the  pretence 
that  the  Protestants,  to  whom  a  new  safe-conduct  had 
been  granted,  might  be  able  to  attend. 

In  the  following  congregation  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage was  treated  of,  and  thirty-three  articles  thereon 
were  submitted  for  examination. 

The  disputes  which  arose  between  the  ambassadors 
of  the  emperor  and  the  legates  of  the  pope  produced 
another  cessation  of  the  council.  The  Spanish  bishojis 
and  those  of  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  as  well 
as  all  who  were  subjects  of  the  emperor,  wished  to  con- 
tinue the  council;  but  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
were  in  the  interests  of  the  court  of  Rome  did  all  they 
C(nild  to  prevent  its  continuance,  and  were  not  sorry 
when  the  report  of  a  war  between  the  emperor  and 
IMaurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  caused  most  of  the  bishops 
to  leave  Trent.  In  the  meantime  some  Protestant  the- 
ologians arrived,  and  urged  the  ambassadors  of  the  em- 
peror to  obtain  from  the  fathers  of  the  council  an  an- 


swer to  certain  propositions,  and  to  induce  them  to  en- 
gage in  a  conference  with  them;  both  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  legates,  upon  various  pretexts,  eluded. 

Sessiun  X  17  (May  2iS,  1552). —  The  cliief  part  of  the 
prelates  having  then  departed,  the  pope's  bull  declar- 
ing ttie  council  to  be  suspended  was  read  in  this  ses- 
sion. This  suspension  lasted  for  nearly  ten  years;  but 
on  Nov.  21),  15G0,  a  bull  was  published  by  Pius  IV  (wiio 
succeeded  to  the  papacy  upon  the  death  of -lulius  III, 
in  1555)  for  the  reassembling  of  tiie  council  at  Trent 
on  the  following  Easter-day;  but  from  various  causes 
the  reopening  of  the  council  did  not  take  place  until 
the  year  15G2. 

Session  XVII  (Jan.  18,  15G2). — One  hundred  and 
twelve  bishops  and  several  theologians  were  iircsent. 
The  bull  of  convocation  and  a  decree  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  council  were  read;  the  words  "proponenti- 
bus  legatis"  inserted  in  it  passed  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition ol  four  Spanish  bishops,  who  represented  that  the, 
clause,  being  a  novelty,  ought  not  to  be  admitted,  and 
that  it  w  as,  moreover,  injurious  to  the  authority  of  oecu- 
menical councils. 

In  a  congregation  held  Jan.  27  the  legates  proposed 
the  examination  of  the  books  of  heretics  and  the  an- 
swers to  them  composed  by  Catiiolic  authors,  and  re- 
quested the  fathers  to  take  into  their  consideration  the 
construction  of  a  catalogue  of  prohibited  works. 

Session  XVIII  (Feb.  26,  15(52). — In  this  session  the 
pope's  brief  was  read,  who  left  to  the  council  the  care 
of  drawing  up  a  list  of  prohibited  books.  After  this 
a  decree  upon  the  subject  of  the  books  to  be  prohibited 
was  read,  inviting  all  persons  interested  in  the  qnes-« 
tion  to  come  to  the  council,  and  promising  them  a  hear- 
ing. 

In  congregations  held  on  March  2,  3,  and  4,  they  de- 
liberated about  graiitiiig  a  safe-conduct  to  the  Protes- 
tants, and  a  decree  upon  the  subject  was  drawn  up. 

On  March  11a  general  congregation  was  held,  in 
which  twelve  articles  of  reform  were  ])roposed  for  ex- 
amination, which  gave  rise  to  great  dispute  and  were 
discussed  in  subsequent  congregations. 

Session  XIX  (May  14,  15(52).— In  this  session  noth- 
ing whatever  passed  requiring  notice,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  decrees  was  postponed  to  the  following  ses- 
sion. Immediately  after  this  session  the  French  am- 
bassadors arrived,  and  their  instructions  were  curious, 
and  to  the  Ibllowing  effect: 

That  the  decisions  which  had  taken  place  shonld  not 
be  reserved  for  the  pope's  approval,  but  tliat  the  pope 
shonld  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 
council.  That  they  should  begin  with  the  reform  of  the 
Church  in  its  head  and  in  its  members,  as  had  lieeii  i)roni- 
ised  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  in  that  of  Basle, 
but  never  completed.  That  annates  should  be  abolished  ; 
that  all  aich bishops  and  bishops  shouhi  lie  obliged  to, 
residence;  tliat  the  council  shonld  make  arrangements 
with  respect  to  disiiensalioiis,  so  as  to  remove  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  to  Rome.  Thatxthe  sixth  canon  of  Clial- 
cedou  should  be  observed,  which  prohibits  bishops  to  or- 
dain priests  without  appointing  them  to  some  specific 
charges,  so  as  to  prevent  the  increase  of  useless  minis- 
ters, etc. 

On  May  20  a  congregation  was  held  to  receive  the 
ambassador  of  France.  The  Sieur  de  Pibrac,  in  the 
name  of  the  king  his  master,  in  a  long  discourse,  ex- 
horted the  prelates  to  labor  at  the  work  of  reformation, 
promising  that  the  king  would,  if  needful,  support  and 
defend  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty. 

Session  XX  (June  4, 15(;2). — In  this  session  the  pro- 
moter of  the  council  replied  to  the  discourse  delivered 
by  Pibrac  in  the  last  congregation;  after  which  a  de- 
cree was  read  [iroroguing  the  session  to  July  16. 

In  the  following  congregation  five  articles  upon  the 
subject  of  the  holy  eucharist  were  proposed  for  exam- 
ination. 

1.  Whether  the  faithful  are,  by  God's  command,  obliged 
to  receive  in  both  kinds? 

2.  Whether  Jesus  Christ  is  received  eutire  under  one 
sjiecies  as  under  both  ? 

3.  Whether  the  reason  which  induced  the  Church  to. 
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give  the  communion  to  the  Inity  under  one  kind  only 
still  i>l)lii;ed  her  not  to  sr.int  the  cup  to  any  one? 

4.  Upon  wlial  eonditioiii*  the  cup  should  be  permitted 
to  any  persons,  supposinsj  it  to  be  advisable  to  >^rant  if  ? 

5.  Whether  the  commuuiou  is  necessary  to  children  un- 
der years  of  discretion  ? 

The  question  alxiiit  the  obligation  of  residence  was  also 
aijain  mooted;  but  the  cardinal  of  jSIantua  objected  to 
its  discussion  as  entirely  alien  from  the  subject  before 
them,  promisiiii;,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  should  be 
discussed  at  a  littiui^  season. 

In  subsequent  congregations  held  from  the  9th  to  the 
23(1  of  June  the  subject  of  the  five  articles  was  discussed. 

In  a  coiigregati<Mi  held  July  1-1  the  decree  in  four 
chapters  on  the  communion  was  examined. 

Session  XXI  (July  10,  1562). — The  four  chapters  on 
doctrine  were  read,  in  which  the  council  declared: 

Tliat  neither  laymen  nor  ecclesiastics  (not  consecratina:) 
are  bound  by  any  divine  precept  to  receive  the  sacrament 
of  the  eiicliarist  in  both  kinds;  that  the  sufficiency  of 
communion  in  (Uie  kind  cannot  be  doubted  without  in- 
jury to  faith.  Further,  that  the  Church  has  always  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  establishing  and  changing  in  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  8:;craments  (without,  however,  interfer- 
iuir  with  essentials)  according  as  she  has  judged  to  be 
most  conducive  to  tlie  honor  due  to  tlie  holy  sacrament, 
and  to  the  good  of  the  recipients,  taking  into  account  the 
diveisities  of  place  and  conjuncture  ;  that,  although  Jesus 
Christ  insti;uted  and  gave  to  his  apostles  the  sacrament 
under  two  kinds,  it  is  necessary  to  believe  that  under 
either  kind  Jesus  Christ  is  received  whole  and  entire; 
and  that  no  diminution  is  experienced  in  any  of  the 
graces  conveyed  by  the  sacrament.  Lastly,  that  children 
not  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  are  not  obliged  to  re- 
ceive the  eucharist. 

Four  canons  in  conformity  with  this  doctrine  were  then 
read: 

1.  Against  th<ise  who  maintain  that  all  the  faithful  are 
under  obligation  to  receive  in  both  kinds. 

2.  Against  those  who  maintain  tliat  tlie  Church  has  not 
sufficient  grounds  for  refusing  the  cuj)  to  the  laity. 

3.  Against  those  who  deny  that  oin-  Lord  is  received 
entire  under  each  species. 

4.  Against  those  who  maintain  that  the  eucharist  is 
necessary  to  children  before  they  come  to  the  exercise  of 
their  reason. 

Subsequently  nine  chapters  on  reform  were  read,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  duties  of  bishops,  education  of  clerks, 
etc. 

A  few  days  after  this  session  the  Italian  bishops  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  pope,  in  which  he  declared  that 
he  was  far  from  wishing  to  hinder  the  discussion  of  the 
question  concerning  the  nature  of  the  obligation  to  res- 
idence; that  he  desired  the  council  to  enjoy  entire  free- 
dom, and  that  every  one  should  speak  according  as  his 
conscience  directed  him;  at  tiie  same  time,  however, 
he  wrote  to  his  nuncio,  Visconti,  bidding  him  take  se- 
cure measures  for  stifling  the  discussion,  and  for  send- 
ing it  to  the  holy  see  for  decision. 

In  the  congregations  held  after  the  twenty-first  ses- 
sion, the  question  was  concerning  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass;  and  all  the  theologians  agreed  unanimously  that 
the  mass  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  true  sacritice  under 
the  new  covenant,  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  offered  un- 
der the  sacramental  species.  One  of  their  arguments 
was  this,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  priest  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedek  :  the  latter  offered  bread  and  wine;  and 
that,  consequently,  the  priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ  in- 
cludes a  sacritice  of  bread  and  wine. 

In  a  congregation  held  about  Aug.  18,  the  archbishop 
of  Prague  presented  a  letter  from  the  emperor,  in  which 
he  made  earnest  entreaties  that  the  cup  might  be  con- 
ceded to  the  laity.  This  delicate  subject  was  reserved 
for  special  consideration  in  a  subse(iuent  congregation. 

The  decree  on  the  subject  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
being  now  completed,  the  members  began  next  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  commtmion  in  both  kinds.  Three 
opinions  principally  prevailed  among  the  prelates:  1. 
To  refuse  the  cu|>  entirely ;  2.  To  grant  it  upon  certain 
conditions  to  be  approved  of  by  the  poimcil ;  3.  To  leave 
the  settlement  of  the  matter  to  the  pope.  The  Span- 
ish and  Venetian  bishops  supported  the  first  opinion. 


Among  those  who  were  inclined  to  grant  the  cup  were 
cardinal  Madrncio.  the  bishop  of  iNIodena.  and  (iaspard 
Capal,  bishop  of  Leira.  Ihit  among  the  strongest  ad- 
vocates for  granting  the  ]tetitioii  was  the  bishop  of  the 
l'"ive  Churches,  who  implored  the  j^relates  to  have  com- 
passion on  the  churches,  and  to  pay  some  regard  to  the 
pressing  entreaties  of  the  emperor.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ])atriarchs  of  Aquileia  and  Venice,  and  the  Latin 
])atriarch  of  Jerusalem,  were  in  favor  of  refusing;  the 
latter  maintained  that  by  giving  way  to  them  the  peo- 
ple would  be  rather  contirined  in  the  error  of  supposing 
that  the  body  only  oldur  Lord  is  contained  under  the 
species  of  bread,  and  the  blood  only  under  that  of  wine; 
that  if  they  gave  way  now,  other  nations  would  require 
the  same,  and  they  would  go  further,  and  would  next 
require  the  abolition  of  images,  as  being  an  occasion  of 
idolatry  to  the  peoiile.  Other  bishops,  suj>porling  this 
opinion,  reminded  the  assembly  that  the  Church  had 
been  led  to  forbid  the  use  of  the  cup  from  a  fear  lest  the 
consecrated  wine  should  be  spilled  or  turn  .sour,  and  that 
the  former  accident  coidd  hardly  be  prevented  when 
the  lioly  sacrament  was  carried  long  distances  and  by 
bad  paths.  The  archbishop  of  IJossano,  the  bishops  of 
Cava,  Almeria,  Imola,  and  Kicti.  with  Ixichard,  abbot  of 
Preval.  at  Genoa,  were  also  among  those  who  spoke  in 
favor  of  absolutely  refusing  the  cup.  On  the  eve  of  the 
twenty-second  session  a  decree  passed  by  which  it  was 
left  to  the  pope  to  act  as  he  thought  best  in  the  matter, 
the  numbers  being  ninety-eight  for  the  decree  and  thir- 
ty-eight against  it.  The  discussion  lasted  altogetlier 
from  Aug.  15  to  Sept.  16. 

.Session  XXII  (Sept.  17,  1562) One  hundred  and 

eighty  prelates,  with  the  ambassadors  and  legates,  were 
present  at  this  session.  The  doctrinal  decree  touching 
the  sacritice  of|he  mass,  in  nine  cha|)ters,  was  published. 
It  was  to  the  following  effect : 

1.  Althousih  our  Lord  once  offered  himself  to  (iod  the 
Father  by  dying  upon  the  altar  of  his  cross,  in  older  to 
obtain  thereby  etenial  redemption  for  us.  nevertheless, 
since  his  priesthood  did  not  cea^e  at  his  (Jeath,  in  order 
that  he  miglit  leave  wiih  his  Church  a  visible  sacrifice 
(such  as  the  nature  of  man  requires),  by  means  of  which 
the  bloody  sacrifice  of  the  cross  might  be  represented  at 
tlie  last  supper,  on  the  same  night  tliat  he  was  betrayed, 
in  the  execution  of  his  office  as  a  priest  forever  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedek,  he  oflered  his  body  and  blood  to  the 
Father  under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine,  and  gave  the 
same  to  his  apostles;  and  by  these  words,  "This  do  in  re- 
membrance of  me,"  he  commanded  them  and  their  suc- 
cessors to  offer  the  like  sacrifice,  as  the  Catholic  Church 
has  always  believed  and  taught. 

2.  As  the  same  Jesus  Christ  who  once  offered  himself 
upon  the  cross  with  the  shedding  of  his  blood  is  con- 
tained and  immolated  without  the  efl"iision  of  blood  in 
the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  this  latter  sacrifice  is  truly 
propitiatory,  and  that  by  it  we  obtain  mercy  and  forgive- 
ness; since  it  is  the  same  Jesus  Christ  who  was  oflered 
upon  the  cross  who  is  still  oflered  by  the  ministiy  of  his 
priests,  the  only  dift'erence  being  in  ilie  mnmier  of  ofler- 
ing.  And  the  inass  may  be  oflered,  not  only  f(n'  the  sins 
and  wants  of  the  faithful  who  are  alive,  but  also  for  those 
who,  being  dead,  are  not  yet  made  pure. 

3.  Although  the  Church  sometimes  celebrates  masses  in 
honor  and  in  memory  of  the  saints,  the  sacrifice  is  still  of- 
fered to  God  alone,  for  she  only  implores  their  protection. 

4.  The  Church  for  many  ages  past  has  established  the 
sacred  canon  of  the  mass,"  which  is  puie  and  free  from  ev- 
ery error,  and  contains  nothing  which  is  not  consistent 
with  holiness  and  piety,  being  in  tiiilh  comjiosed  from 
our  L(n-d's  words,  the  tiadiiious  of  the  apostles,  and  the 
pious  institutions  of  the  holy  pojies. 

.5.  The  Church,  in  order  tlie  better  to  set  forth  the  maj- 
esty of  so  great  a  sacrifice,  has  established  certain  cus- 
toms— such  as  saying  some  thimrs  at  mass  in  a  low  voice, 
others  aloud;  and  has  introduced  certain  ceremonies— as 
the  benediction,  lights,  incense,  ornaments,  etc.,  after  the 
tradition  of  the  apostles. 

().  Although  it  is  to  be  desired  that  at  every  mass  all 
the  faithful  should  communicate,  not  only  spiritually, 
but  also  sacramentally,  nevertheless  the  council  does  not 
Condemn  private  masses  in  which  the  priest  only  com- 
municates, hut,  on  the  contrary,  approves  and  authorizes 
them,  for  they  are  celebrated  "by  the  proper  minister  in 
behalf  of  himself  and  the  faithful. 

7.  The  Church  has  ordained  that  the  priest  shall  mix 
water  with  the  wine,  because  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  our  blessed  Lord  did  so,  and  because  both  blood  and 
water  issued  from  his  side;  which  sacred  mystery,  by  the 
use  of  this  mixture,  is  remembered. 
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S.  Although  the  mass  contains  much  to  edify  the  peo- 
ple, ihe  fatliei-s  did  not  Judge  it  right  that  it  should  be 
celebi-aled  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  aud  the  Konian  Church 
has  preserved  the  use;  nevertheless,  the  clergy  should  at 
times,  and  especially  on  festivals,  explain  to  the  people 
some  part  of  what  they  have  read  to  ihein. 

9.  Anathematizes,  in  nine  canons,  all  those  who  deny 
tlie  affirmative  of  twelve  of  the  thirteen  articles  i)r<)posed 
in  the  congregation  following  the  twenty-lirst  session,  viz. 
the  1st,  3d,  13th,  and  4th,  2d,  lUth,  Tlh,  ilth,  5th,  Sth,  llth, 
and  Gch  (which  see). 

Then  followed  a  decree  concerning  what  should  be  ob- 
served or  avoided  in  the  celebration  of  mass: 

Bishops  were  ordeied  to  forbid  and  abolish  everything 
which  had  been  introduced  through  avarice,  irreverence, 
or  superstition,  sncli  as  pecuniary  agreements  for  the  first 
masses,  and  forced  exactions  made  under  the  name  of 
alms;  vagabond  and  unknown  priests  were  forbidden  to 
celebrate,  also  those  who  were  notorious  evil  livers;  no 
masses  were  to  be  said  in  jirivate  houses;  all  music  of  an 
impure  and  lascivious  character  was  forbidden  in  church- 
es, and  all  worldly  conversation,  profane  actions,  walking 
about,  etc.  Priests  were  forbidden  to  say  mass  out  of  the 
prescribed  hours,  aud  otherwise  than  Church  form  pre- 
scribed. It  was  also  ordered  to  warn  the  people  to  come 
to  church  ou  Sundays  aud  holidays  at  least. 

In  the  third  place,  the  decree  of  reformation  was  read, 
containing  eleven  chapters: 

1.  Orders  that  all  the  decrees  of  the  popes  and  the  coun- 
cils relating  to  tlie  life,  morals,  and  acquirements  of  the 
clergy  should  be  in  future  observed,  under  the  original 
and  even  greater  penalties. 

2.  Kuacis  that  bishoprics  shall  be  given  only  to  those 
persons  who  possess  the  qualifloaiione  required  by  the 
canons,  and  who  have  been  at  least  six  months  in  holy 
orders. 

3.  Permits  bishops  to  appropriate  the  third  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  prebends  in  any  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church  for  daily  distributions. 

4.  Declares  that  no  one  under  the  rank  of  subdeacon 
shall  have  any  voice  in  the  chapter;  that  all  the  members 
shall  perform  their  proper  offices. 

5.  Eiiacts  that  dispensations  extra  curiitm  (i.  e.  granted 
anywhere  out  of  the  court  of  Rome)  shall  be  addressed 
to  the  ordinary,  and  shall  have  no  efi'ect  until  he  shall 
have  testitied  that  they  have  not  been  obtaiued  surrepti- 
tiously. 

6.  Treats  of  the  care  to  be  observed  in  proving  will.«. 

7.  Orders  that  legates,  nuncios,  patriarchs,  aud  other 
8uperi<n'  judges  shall  observe  the  constitution  of  Inno- 
cent IV  beginning  " Romana,"  whether  in  receiving  ap- 
peals or  granting  prohibitions. 

8.  Orders  that  bishops,  as  the  delesrates  of  the  holy  see, 
shall  be  the  executors  of  all  pious  gifts,  whether  by  will 
or  otherwise;  that  to  them  it  appertains  to  visit  hospitals 
and  other  similar  communities,  except  those  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  king. 

9.  Directs  that  those  to  whom  the  care  of  any  sacred 
fabric  is  intrusted,  whether  laymen  or  clerks,  shall  be  held 
bound  to  give  account  of  their  administration  yearly  to 
the  ordinary,  unless  the  original  foundation  reqiiire  them 
to  account  to  any  other. 

10.  Declares  that  bishops  may  examine  notaries,  and 
forl)id  them  the  exercise  of  their  office  in  ecclesiastical 
matters. 

11.  Enacts  penalties  against  those  who  usurp  or  keep 
possession  of  the  property  of  the  Church,  and  pronounces 
anathemas  against  them. 

With  respect  to  the  concession  of  the  cup  to  the  laitA', 
the- council  declared,  bj'  another  decree,  that  it  judged 
it  convenient  to  leave  the  decision  to  the  pope,  who 
would  act  in  the  matter  according  as  his  wisdom  should 
direct  hiin. 

In  a  congregation  certain  articles  relating  to  the 
reformation  of  triorals  were  discussed,  and  the  theolo- 
gians were  instructed  to  examine  eight  articles  on  the 
subject  of  the  sacrament  of  orders.  This  occupied  many 
congregations,  in  one  of  which  a  large  number  of  the 
prelates,  chiefly  Spaniards,  demanded  that  there  should 
be  ad<le(l  to  the  seventh  canon,  concerning  the  institu- 
tion of  bishops,  a  clause  declaring  the  episcopate  to  be 
of  divine  right.  An  attempt  was  made  to  stifle  the  dis- 
cussion, but  John  Fonseca,  a  Spanish  theologian,  among 
others,  entered  boldly  upon  the  suljjeet,  declaring  that 
it  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  forbidden  to  speak  upon  the 
matter.  He  maintained  that  bishops  were  instituted 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  thus  by  divine  right,  and  not  mere- 
ly by  a  right  conferred  by  the  pope.  The  discussion  of 
this  question  proved  highly  disagreeable  at  Rome,  and 


the  legates  received  instructions  on  no  account  to  per- 
mit it  to  be  brought  to  a  decision.  However,  in  sub- 
seipient  congregations  the  dispute  was  renewed  with 
warmth  ;  in  the  congregation  of  Oct.  13,  the  archbishop 
of  (Jranada  insisted  upon  the  recognition  of  the  institu- 
tion of  bisho]is,  and  their  superiority  to  priests,  jure  ili- 
viiio.  The  same  view  was  taken  in  the  following  con- 
gregation by  the  archbisliop  of  Braga  and  the  bishop  of 
Segovia;  and  no  less  than  Hfty-tbree  prelates,  out  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  present,  voted  in  favor  of  the 
recognition  of  the  divine  institution  and  jurisdiction  of 
bishops.  According  to  Fra  Paolo,  the  number  amounted 
to  tifty-nine.  Tlie  dispute  was,  however,  by  no  means 
ended.  On  the  20th  the  Jesuit  Lainez,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  legates,  delivered  a  powerful  speech  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  view  taken  by  the  Spanish  bishops,  deny- 
ing altogether  that  the  institution  and  jurisdiction  of 
bishops  were  of  divine  right.  However,  powerful  as 
was  his  speech,  he  was  answered  ijy  the  bishop  of  Paris 
so  effectually  that  the  legates,  to  their  great  discompos- 
ure, saw  the  views  of  the  Spanish  prelates  gain  ground. 
The  latter  then  declared  formally  that  unless  their  de- 
mand were  granted,  and  the  order  and  jurisdiction  of 
bishops  declared  in  the  canon  to  be  jure  Jiriiw,  they 
would  thenceforth  absent  themselves  from  all  the  con- 
gregations and  sessions. 

In  the  meantime  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  arrived  at 
Trent  with  several  French  prelates,  and  was  received 
with  honor.  In  a  congregation  held  Nov.  23,  he  read 
the  letter  of  the  king  of  France  to  the  council,  in  which 
he  strongly  urged  them  to  labor  sincerely  to  bring  about 
a  sound  reformation  of  abuses,  and  to  restore  its  pristine 
glory  to  the  Catholic  Church  by  bringing  back  all  Chris- 
tian people  to  one  religion.  After  the  letter  was  finished 
the  cardinal  delivered  a  speech,  strongly  urging  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  speedily  with  the  work  of  refor- 
mation, in  which  he  was  followed  by  Dn  Ferrier,  the 
king's  ambassador,  who  spoke  his  mind  freely. 

All  this  time  so  little  progress  had  been  made  Avith 
the  canons  and  decrees  that  when  Nov.  2fi,  the  day 
fixed  for  holding  the  twenty-third  session,  arrived,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  prorogue  it.  After  this,  in  the 
following  congregations,  the  subject  of  the  divine  right 
of  bishops  was  again  discussed,  when  the  French  bishops 
declared  in  favor  of  the  views  held  by  the  Spaniards. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  15G3  the  French  am- 
bassadors presented  their  articles  of  reformation  under 
thirty- two  heads.  Their  principal  demands  were  as 
follows : 

6.  That  no  person  should  be  appointed  bishop  unless 
he  were  of  advanced  age,  and  of  good  character  and  ca- 
pacity. 

7.  That  no  curates  should  he  nominated  unless  they 
were  of  good  character  and  abilities. 

9.  That  bishops,  either  personally  or  by  deputy,  should 
preach  on  every  Sunday  and  festivals,  besides  Lent  and 
Advent. 

10.  That  all  curates  should  do  the  same  when  they  had 
a  sufficient  audience. 

12.  That  incapable  bishops,  abbots,  and  curates  should 
resign  their  benetices,  or  appoint  coadjutors. 

14.  That  all  pluralities  whatever  should  be  abolished, 
without  any  consideration  of  compatibility  or  incompati- 
bility. 

l(i.  That  steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  every  bene- 
ficed clerk  with  a  revenue  sufficient  to  maintain  two  cu- 
rates and  to  exercise  hospitality. 

17.  That  the  gospel  should  be  explained  to  the  people 
at  mass,  and  that  after  mass  the  priest  should  pray  with 
the  people  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 

15.  That  the  ancient  decretals  of  pope  Leo  and  Gelasins 
on  communion  in  both  kinds  should  be  re-established. 

19.  That  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  should  also  be 
explained  to  the  peoi)le  before  their  adminisiration. 

20.  That  benefices  should  be  conferred  by  bishops  within 
six  months;  after  which  time  they  should  devolve  to  the 
immediate  superior,  and  so  gradually  to  the  pope. 

21.  That  they  should  abolish,  as  contrary  to  the  canons, 
all  expectatives,  regressions  (returning  to  a  benefice  wnich 
has  been  once  resigned),  resignations,  etc. 

23.  That  simple  priories  should  be  reunited  to  the  cure 
of  souls,  orinfinally  intended  by  the  foundation,  which 
had  been  separated  from  them,  and  assigned  to  perpetual 
vicais  with  miserable  pittances. 
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27.  That  bishops  should  take  in  hand  no  matter  of  im- 
porlaiiee  withoiu  the  advice  of  their  cliaiUers;  and  that 
eaiions  should  be  compelled  to  continual  residence. 

31.  That  no  sentence  of  exconinnmicalinn  should  be 
passed  until  three  monitions  had  been  issued,  and  tlioii 
only  for  <;rievous  faults.  That  bir-liops  should  l)e  desired 
to  srive  benetices  rather  to  those  who  drew  back  fioin  re- 
ceiviiis;  than  t<»  such  as  soiiL'ht  for  tliem. 

32.  'I'hat  diocesan  synods  should  be  assembled  at  least 
once  a  year,  provincial  synods  every  three  years,  and  gen- 
eral councils  every  ten  years. 

The  pope,  in  order  to  elude  the  difficulty  in  which  lie 
was  placed  by  the  demand  of  the  Spanish  ami  French 
bishops  that  the  divine  right  of  bishops  should  be  in- 
serted in  the  seventh  chapter,  sent  a  form  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  council,  in  which  it  was  declared  that 
"bishops  held  the  princijial  place  in  the  Church,  but  in 
dependence  upon  the  pope."  This,  however,  did  not 
meet  with  approval,  and,  after  a  l<niy  contest,  it  was 
agreed  to  state  it  thus,  that  "they  held  the  principal 
place  in  the  Church  under  thv  popi"  instead  of  in  de- 
]iendencc  upon  him.  However,  a  still  warmer  contest 
arose  uiwii  the  chapter  in  which  it  was  said  that  the 
pope  had  authority  to  feed  and  govern  the  Universal 
Church.  This  the  Galilean  and  Spanish  bishops  would 
by  no  means  consent  to,  alleging  that  the  Church  is 
the  lirst  tribunal  mider  Christ.  Accordingly,  they  in- 
sisted that  the  words  unirerstis  ecclcsiuf!,  "all  churches," 
shoidd  be  substituted  for  Unirerstini  Ecclesidm.  The 
Callicans  even  more  strenuously  denied  that  "the  pope 
possessed  all  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,"  notwith- 
standing all  the  limitations  and  explanations  which 
were  added  to  it. 

On  Feb.  5  the  legates  proposed  for  consideration  eight 
articles  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  extracted  from  so- 
called  heretical  books : 

1.  That  marriage  is  not  a  sacrament  instituted  by  God. 

2.  That  parents  may  auiuil  marriages  contracted  by  their 
children  clandestinely. 

3.  That  a  man  may  marry  again  during  the  life  of  his 
first  wife,  divorced  on  account  of  fornication. 

4.  That  polygamy  is  allowed  to  t'hrislians,  and  that  to 
forbid  marriages  at  certain  seasons  is  u  heathen  supersti- 
tion. 

5.  That  marriage  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  state  of  vir- 
ginitv. 

6.  That  priests  in  the  Western  Church  may  marry,  not- 
wiih-iandiiig  their  vow. 

7.  That  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  laid 
down  in  Lev.  xviii  are  to  be  observed,  and  no  others. 

S.  That  the  cognizance  of  causes  relating  to  marriages 
belongs  to  the  secular  princes. 

These  articles  were  discussed  in  several  congregations. 
The  sixth  article  came  under  consideration  March  4; 
all  agreed  in  condemning  it  as  heretical,  but  they  were 
divided  upon  the  grounds  of  their  opinion.  The  ques- 
tion was  afterwards  discussed  whether  it  was  advisable, 
inider  the  circimistanees  of  the  times,  to  remove  the  re- 
.striction  laitl  upon  the  clergy  not  to  marry;  this  was  in 
consequence  of  a  demand  to  that  effect  made  by  the 
ilidie  of  Bavaria.  Strong  opposition  was  made  to  this 
demand,  and  many  blamed  the  legates  for  permitting 
the  discussion,  and  maintained  that  if  this  license  were 
granted  the  whole  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  woidd  fall  to 
pieces,  and  the  pope  be  reduced  to  the  simple  condition 
of  bishop  of  Home,  since  the  clerg\',  having  their  affec- 
tions set  upon  their  families  and  country,  would  be 
inevitably  detached  from  that  close  depenitence  upon 
the  holy  see  in  which  its  present  strength  mainly  con- 
sists. 

In  the  meantime,  the  cardinal  of  Mantua  had  died, 
and  the  pope  ilespatchcd  two  new  legates  to  the  council, 
cardinal  Monnie  and  cardinal  Navagier.  The  French 
contiiuied  their  importunities  on  the  subject  of  reforma- 
tion, and  were  as  constantly  put  off  upon  one  pretext  or 
another  by  the  legates,  and  thus  much  time  was  wasted. 

In  a  congregation  held  May  10,  a  letter  from  the 
queen  of  Scots  was  read,  in  which  she  expressed  her 
sorrow  that  she  had  not  one  Catholic  prelate  in  her  do- 
minions whom  she  coidd  send  to  the  council,  and  de- 
clared her  deternnnation,  should  she  ever  attain  to  the 
crown  of  England,  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  bring  that 


kingdom,  as  well  as  Scotland,  back  to  the  Roman  obe- 
dience. 

All  this  time  the  contests  about  the  institution  and 
jurisdiction  of  bislio|)s,  and  the  divine  obligation  of  res- 
idence, continued  ;  and  at  last,  in  order  to  accommodate 
matters,  and  bring  things  to  an  end,  it  was  resolved  to 
uinit  altogether  all  notice  of  the  institution  of  bishops 
and  of  the  authority  of  the  po|)e,  and  to  erase  from  the 
decree  concerning  residence  whatever  was  obnoxious  to 
either  party.  'J'hey  then  fell  to  work  upon  the  decree 
concerning  the  reformation  of  abuses. 

Session  XXJII  (.July  10,  lotio).— At  this  session  208 
prelates,  besides  the  legates  and  other  ecclesiastics,  were 
present,  with  the  ambassadors  of  France,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, etc.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  bishop  of 
Paris,  who  seems  to  have  contrived  in  it  to  give  offence 
to  all  parties.  After  the  sermon,  the  bidls  authorizing 
IMorone  and  Navagier  to  act  as  legates  for  the  pope  were 
read,  together  with  the  letters  of  the  king  of  Poland,  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  ipieen  of  Scotland.  Lastly,  the 
decrees  and  canons  drawn  up  during  the  past  congregar 
tion  were  brouglit  before  the  council.  The  decree  upon 
the  sacrament  of  orders,  in  four  chapters,  was  read,  and 
eight  canons  on  the  sacrament  of  orders  were  published^ 
which  anathematized, 

1.  Those  who  deny  a  visible  priesthood  in  the  Chnrch. 

2.  Those  who  maintain  that  the  priesthood  is  the  only 
order. 

3.  Those  who  deny  that  ordination  is  a  true  sacrament. 

4.  Those  who  deny  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  conferred  by 
ordination. 

5.  Those  who  deny  that  the  unction  given  at  ordination 
is  necessary. 

6.  Those  who  deny  that  there  is  a  hierarchy  composed 
ofbishops,  i)riests,  and  ministers  in  the  Catholic  Chnrch. 

7.  Those  who  deny  the  superiority  of  bislmiis  to  priests, 
or  that  they  alone  can  perform  certain  functions  which 
priests  cannot,  and  those  wlio  maintain  that  orders  con- 
ferred without  tlie  consent  of  the  peo))le  are  void. 

S.  Those  who  deny  that  bishops  called  by  the  iuithority 
of  the  pope  (qt(i  niirinritate  Romani  pvntificis  asstnmintiti) 
are  true  and  lawful  bishops. 

After  this  the  decree  of  reformation  was  read,  contain- 
ing eighteen  chapters,  on  the  residence  ofbishops,  and 
on  other  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

In  the  following  congregations  the  decrees  concern- 
ing marriage  were  discussed,  and  it  was  imanimously 
agreed  that  the  law  of  celibacy  should  be  continued 
binding  upon  the  clergy. 

Moreover,  twentv  articles  of  reformation,  which  the 
legates  proposed,  were  examined;  and  during  the  dis- 
cussion letters  were  received  from  the  king  of  France, 
in  which  he  declared  his  disajipointment  at  the  meagre 
measure  of  ecclesiastical  reform  propo.sed  in  these  arti- 
cles and  his  extreme  dissatisfaction  at  the  chapter  in- 
terfering with  the  rights  of  princes.  Shortly  after,  nine 
of  the  French  bishops  returned  home,  so  that  fourteen 
only  remained. 

On  Sej^t.  22  a  congregation  was  held,  in  which  the 
ambassador  I)ii  Ferrier  sp<d\e  .so  warmly  of  the  utter  in- 
sufficiency of  the  articles  of  reform  which  the  legates 
had  proposed,  and  of  their  conduct  altogether,  that  the 
congregation  broke  up  suddenly  in  some  confusion. 

To  till  up  the  time  intervening  before  the  twenty- 
fourth  session,  the  sid)jects  of  indulgences,  purgatory, 
and  the  worshi|i  of  saints  and  images  were  introduced  for 
di.scussion,  in  order  that  decrees  on  these  matters  might 
be  prepared  for  presentation  in  the  twenty-fifth  session. 

Settsicm  XX I V  (Nov.  11,  15(53). — In  this  session  the 
decree  of  doctrine  and  the  canons  relating  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  marriage  were  read. 

After  establishinir  the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage 
tie  by  Holy  Scripture,  it  adds  that  Je^ns  Christ,  by  his 
passion,  merited  the  grace  necessary  to  confirm  and  sanc- 
tify the  union  belwi.vt  man  and  wife.  Tliat  the  apostle 
means  US  to  nndeist.and  this  when  he  says,  "Husbands, 
love  your  wives,  as  Jesus  Christ  loved  the  Church;"  and, 
shortly  after,  "This  sacrament  is  great :  I  speak  of  Jesns 
('hrist  and  tlie  Chinch."  Marriage,  under  the  Gospel,  is 
declared  to  he  a  more  excellent  state  than  that  of  mar- 
riase  inider  the  former  dispensation,  on  account  of  the 
grace  conferred  by  it,  and  that,  accordingly,  the  holy  fa-' 
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thevp,  councils,  and  nniversal  trndition  ri>rlitly  teach  ns  to 
reckon  maniage  among  the  sacraments  of  the  new  hiw. 

There  are  twelve  canons,  with  anathemas,  upon  the 
subject. 

1.  Anathematizes  those  who  maintain  that  marriage  is 
not  a  true  sacrament. 

2.  Anatlienia'ti/.es  those  who  maintain  that  polygamy  is 
permitted  to  Christians. 

3.  Analhemaiizes  those  who  maintain  that  marriage  is 
unlawful  only  within  the  degrees  specitied  in  Leviticus. 

4.  Anathematizes  those  who  deny  that  the  Clinrch  has 
I)ower  to  add  to  the  impediments  to  marriage. 

5.  Anathematizes  those  who  maintain  that  i  he  marriage 
tie  is  hrokcn  by  heresy,  ill-conduct,  or  voluntary  absence 
on  either  side. 

6.  Anathematizes  those  who  deny  that  a  marriage  con- 
tiacted,  but  not  consummated,  is  annulled  by  either  of 
the  parties  taking  the  religions  vows. 

7.  Anathematizes  those  who  maintain  that  the  Church 
errs  in  holding  that  the  marriage  tie  is  not  broken  by 
adultery. 

S.  Anathematizes  those  who  maintain  that  the  Church 
errs  in  separating  married  persons  for  a  time  in  particnhir 
cases. 

9.  Anathematizes  those  who  maintain  that  men  in  holy 
orders,  or  persons  who  have  taken  the  religious  vow,  may 
marry. 

10.  Anathematizes  those  who  maintain  that  the  mar- 
ried state  is  preferable  to  ihat  of  virginity. 

11.  Anathematizes  thi:se  who  mainiaiii  that  it  is  super- 
stitions to  forbid  marriages  at  certain  seasons. 

12.  Anathematizes  tho>e  who  maintain  that  the  cogni- 
zance of  matrimonial  causes  does  not  belong  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical authorities. 

After  this  a  decree  of  reformation  was  published  relat- 
ing to  the  same  sacrament,  containing  tea  chapters. 

1.  Forbids  clandestine  marriages;  orders  curates  to 
publish  the  names  of  the  parties  abont  to  contract  mar- 
riage on  three  conseiurive  festivals  in  church  during  the 
solemn  mass;  orders  that  two  or  three  witnesses  be  pres- 
ent at  the  marriage,  and  declares  all  marriages  to  be  null 
whicli  are  not  solemnized  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish,  or  of  some  other  priest,  having  his  per- 
mission or  that  of  the  ordinary. 

2.  Treats  of  the  impediments  to  marriage,  which  were 
in  some  res))ects  relaxed,  i.  e.  the  impediiaents  to  mar- 
riage between  a  godparent  and  godchihl  and  the  parents 
of  the  godchild  was  removed:  also  that  between  the  per- 
son adluinistering  baptism  and  the  person  baptized,  or 
his  or  her  parents. 

3  and  4.  Also  refer  to  the  relaxation  of  the  impedi- 
meurs. 

5.  Those  who  wilfully  contract  marriage  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  are  sentenced  to  be  separated  without 
any  hope  of  obtaining  a  dispensation. 

6.  No  marriage  to  be  allowed  between  a  ravisher  and 
the  woman  ravished  while  she  remiuns  in  his  power;  if, 
however,  when  at  liberty,  she  consents,  they  may  be  mar- 
ried—  the  ravisher,  and  all  aiding  aud  abetting,  to  be 
nevertheless  excommunicated. 

7.  Care  to  be  used  in  permitting  wanderers  to  receive 
the  sacrament  of  marriage. 

8.  Fornicators,  whether  married  or  siiirrle,  to  be  ex- 
communicated, unless  they  will  put  away  their  mistresses 
after  three  monitions.  The  women,  after  three  monitions, 
to  be  driven  out  of  the  diocese  uriless  they  obey. 

0.  Forbids  all  masters,  magistrates,  etc.,  under  anath- 
ema, to  compel  those  under  their  control  to  marry  against 
their  own  inclinations. 

10.  Contirms  the  ancient  prohibitions  to  celebrate  mar- 
riages between  Advent  and  Epiphany,  and  between  Ash- 
Wednesday  and  the  octave  of  Easter. 

After  this  a  decree,  containing  twenty-one  articles,  upon 
the  reform  of  the  clergy  was  read,  setting  forth  the  duty 
of  bishops  to  visit  their  dioceses;  to  preach  in  person  or 
by  deputy  ;  relating  to  dispensations,  sacraments,  visita- 
tions, pluralities,  etc. 

,SV.s-,<zV(«  A'.V  V  and  last  (Dec.  3  and  4,  1.563). — At  this 
session  the  decrees  concerning  purgatorv,  the  invoca- 
tion of  saints,  and  the  worship  of  images  and  relics  were 
read. 

1.  Of  P(H-(;a<or?/.— Declares  that  the  Catholic  Church,  f(  il- 
lowing  Holy  Scripture  and  tradition,  has  always  tansrht, 
and  still  teaches,  that  there  is  a  purgatory,  and  that  the 
souls  which  are  detained  there  are  assisted  by  the  snt- 
fra<res  of  the  faithful  and  by  the  sacritice  of  "the  mass. 
Orders  all  bishops  to  teach,  and  to  cause  to  be  taught,  the 
true  doctrine  on  this  subject. 

2.  Of  the  A?n'o(;((fyr)?i  o/,S'amte.  — Orders  bishops  and  oth- 
ers concerned  in  the  teaching  of  the  peo])le  to  instruct 
them  concerning  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  honnr  due 
to  their  relics,  and  the  lawful  use  of  images,  according  to 


the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  the  consent  of  the  fathers,  and 
the  decrees  of  the  councils;  to  tench  them  thj\t  the  saints 
otter  up  prayers  for  men,  and  tlnit  it  is  useful  to  invoke 
them,  and  to  have  recourse  to  their  prtiyers  and  hel().  It 
furtlier  condemns  those  who  maintain  "that  the  stiints  in 
rest  ought  not  to  be  invoked,  that  they  do  not  pray  for 
men,  that  it  is  idolatry  to  invoke  tliein,  "that  it  is  contrary 
to  Holy  Scripture,  etc.,  and  that  their  relics  and  their 
tombs  ought  not  to  be  venerated. 

On  the  subject  of  images,  the  council  teaches  that  those 
of  onr  Lord,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  of  the  saints  are  to 
be  placed  in  churches;  that  they  ought  to  receive  due 
veneration,  not  because  they  have  any  divinity  or  vir- 
tue in  them,  but  becan.se  honor  is  thus  reflected  upon 
those  whom  tliey  represent.  By  means  of  these  repre- 
sentations the  people  are  instructed  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  faith,  and,  by  thus  seeing  the  good  deeds  of  the 
saints,  are  led  to  bless  God,  and  endeavor  themselves  to 
do  likewise. 

The  council  then  proceeds  to  anathematize  all  who 
hold  or  teach  any  contrary  doctrine. 

Lastly,  in  order  to  remedy  abuses,  it  declares  that  if 
in  any  scriptural  painting  the  Divinity  is  represented 
under  any  tigiire,  the  people  should  be  warned  that  it  is 
not  intended  that  the  Divinity  can  be  seen  by  mortal 
eyes;  further,  that  all  things  tending  to  superstition  in 
the  invocation  of  saints,  the  worship  of  their  relics,  and 
the  right  use  of  images  should  be  done  away  with  ; 
that  care  should  be  taken  not  to  profane  the  festivals 
of  the  saints,  etc. ;  that  no  new  miracles  or  relics  shoidd 
be  admitted  without  the  bishop's  consent,  and  that  any 
other  abases  should  be  rectified  by  the  bishop  and  pro- 
vincial council. 

These  decrees  were  followed  by  one  of  rcforination, 
consisting  of  twenty-two  chapters,  which  relate  to  the 
regular  clergy.  After  this  another  decree,  in  twenty- 
one  chapters,  on  general  reformation,  was  read. 

A  decree  was  also  published  upon  the  subject  of  in- 
dulgences to  this  effect,  that  the  Church,  having  re- 
ceived from  Jesns  Christ  the  power  to  grant  indul- 
gences, and  having,  through  all  ages,  used  that  power, 
the  council  declares  that  their  use  shall  be  retained  as 
being  very  salutary  to  Christian  persons  and  approved 
by  the  holy  councils.  It  then  anathematizes  all  who 
maintain  that  indiilgences  are  useless,  or  that  the  Church 
has  no  power  to  grant  them.  At  the  same  time,  it  de- 
sires that  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Church  be  adhered 
to,  and  that  they  be  granted  with  care  and  moderation, 
forbidding  all  trafficking  in  them. 

Further,  the  council  e.xhorted  all  pastors  to  recom- 
mend to  the  observance  of  all  the  faithful  whatever  had 
been  onlered  by  the  Church  of  liome,  established  in  this 
or  in  any  one  of  the  oecumenical  coimcils,  and  to  im- 
press upon  them  especially  the  due  observance  of  the 
fasts  and  festivals  of  the  Church. 

The  list  of  books  to  be  proscribed  was  referred  to  the 
pope,  as  also  were  the  catechism,  missal,  and  breviaries. 

Then  the  secretary,  standing  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
assembly,  demanded  of  the  fathers  whetlier  they  were 
of  opinion  that  the  council  slKtuld  be  concluded,  and 
that  the  legates  should  request  the  pope's  confirmation 
of  the  decrees,  etc.  The  answer  in  the  affirmative  was 
unanimous  with  the  exception  of  three.  The  cardinal- 
president  Morone  then  dissolved  the  assembly  amid  loud 
acclamations. 

In  a  congregation  held  on  the  following  Sunday,  the 
fathers  afhxed  their  signatures  to  the  number  of  two 
hinidred  and  fifty-tive — viz.  fotir  legates,  two  cardinals, 
three  patriarchs,  twenty-five  archbishops,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  bishops,  thirty-nine  proctors,  seven  ab- 
bots, and  .several  generals  of  orders. 

The  acts  of  the  cnimcil  were  confirmed  by  a  bull 
bearing  date  Jan.  6.  1.564.  The  Venetians  were  the 
first  to  receive  the  Tridentine  decrees.  The  kings  of 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Poland  also  received  them 
in  part ;  and  they  were  published  and  received  in  Flan- 
ders, in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  part  of 
Germany,  in  Hinigary,  Austria,  Dalmatia,  and  some  part. 
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of  South  America,  also  amnnrr  the  Jraronites.  The 
Clmrclies  of  England.  Irelaiul,  Scotland,  Kussia,  Greece, 
Syria,  Egypt,  etc.,  reject  the  authority  of  this  council. 

In  France  the  Council  of  Trent  is  received  generally 
as  to  doctrine,  but  not  altogether  as  to  discipline.  Va- 
rious regulations  which  were  deemed  incom])atiljle  with 
the  usages  of  the  kingdom,  the  liberties  of  the  (iallican 
Church,  the  concordat,  and  the  just  authority  of  the 
king,  were  rejected  (see  IMansi,  Concil.  xiv,  725;  Landon, 
J/aniial  of  Councils,  s.  v.). 

Literature. — The  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was 
written  chiefly  by  two  able  anil  learned  Catholics — Era 
Paolo  Sarpi,  of  Venice,  an  almost  semi-Protestant  monk, 
Istoria  del  Condlio  Tridentino  (Lond.  1G19;  translations 
in  French  and  German ;  Engl,  transl.  by  Brent,  ibid. 
1676),  in  opposition  to  the  papal  court,  and  (against 
him)  cardinal  Sforza  Pallavicino,  Istoria  del  Concilio  di 
Trento  (Home,  1650-57,  2  vols.  fol.). 

The  canons  and  decrees  of  the  coimcil  were  first  pub- 
lished by  Paul  Manutius  (Kome,  1564),  and  often  since 
in  different  languages.  The  best  Latin  edition  is  by  Le 
Plat  (1779),  and  by  Schulte  and  Kichter  (Leips.  1«53) ; 
and  the  best  English  edition  is  by  Hev.  J.  Waterworth, 
with  a  History  of  the  Council  (Lond.  1848).  The  Cate- 
chism, an  authorized  summary  of  the  faith  drawn  up  by 
order  of  the  council,  appeared  at  Home  in  1566.  I'iie 
original  acts  and  debates  of  the  council,  as  prepared  by 
its  general  secretary,  bishop  Angelo  Massarelli  (6  vols. 
large  fol.),  were  deposited  in  the  Vatican  Library,  and 
remained  there  unpublished  for  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years,  until  they  were  brought  to  light,  though 
only  in  part,  by  Aug.  Theiner,  in  A  eta  Gemiina  SS. 
QCcum,  Concilii  Trident ini  mine  prinnnn  inter/re  edita 
(Lips.  1874.  2  vols.).  The  most  complete  collection  of 
the  official  documents  and  private  reports  bearing  upon 
the 'Council  is  that  of  Le  Plat,  Momim.  ad  fJistnr.  Cone. 
Trident.  (Lovan.  1781-87,  7  vols.).  New  materials  were 
brought  to  light  by  Mendham  (1834  and  1846)  from  the 
MS.  history  by  cardinal  Palcotto;  by  Sicke\,  A  ctenstiielce 
aus  Osterreiehischen  Archiren  (Vienna,  1872) ;  and  by 
Dr.  Dollinger,  Unr/edruckte  Beriehte  nnil  Tarjebucher  zur 
Geschichte  des  Cone,  von  Trient  ( Nordlingen,  1876,  2 
pts.).  Among  Protestant  historians  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  are  Salig  (1741-45.  3  vols.) ;  Danz  (1846) ;  Buck- 
ley (Lond.  1852);  and  Bnngener  (Paris,  1854;  Engl, 
transl.  N.  Y.  1855).  On  the  Tridentine  standards  see 
SchaflT,  History  of  the  Creeds  of  Christendom  (1876),  i, 
90  s(|.  See,  in  general,  also  Cunningham,  IHst.  Theol. 
(see  Index);  ITagenbach,  Ilist.of  Doetrines  (see  Index); 
Mosheira,  Eeeles.  IHst.  vol.  iii  (Index).  In  particular 
see  The  Council  of  Trent  and  its  Proceedinys  (Presb. 
Board  of  Pul)lication,  Pliila.  1835,  18mo) ;  Pallavicino, 
Ilisf.du  Conc.de  Trente  (Montrouge,  1844,  3  vols.  8vo); 
Dupin,  Hist,  du  Conc.de  Trente  (Brussels,  1721,  2  vols. 
4to);  Salig,  Vollst.  Hist,  des  Tr.  Cone.  (Halle,  1741,  3 
Vols.  4to) ;  Courayer,  Hist,  de  la  Reception  du  Cone,  de 
Trente  (Amst.  1756).     See  Coun'cils. 

Trental,  an  office  for  the  dead  in  the  Latin  Church, 
consisting  of  thirt}^  masses  on  thirty  consecutive  days. 

Trepalium,  a  name  given  to  the  rack  used  for  ex- 
amining witnesses  by  torture.  According  to  canon  38, 
Council  (if  Tarragona,  presbyters  and  deacons  were  for- 
bidden to  stand  at  the  Trepalium  while  persons  were 
tortured.  See  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  xviii,  ch.  v, 
§  34. 

Trespass  (^'-^.ynilt;  7rapi'nrTioi.in)  is  an  offence 
committed,  a  hurt,  or  wrong  done  to  a  neighbor;  and 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  error  or  slip  rather  than  of 
deliberate  or  gross  sin.  I'nder  the  law,  the  delinquent 
who  had  trespassed  was  of  course  lionnd  to  make  satis- 
faction; but  an  offering  or  oblation  was  allowed  liim  to 
reconcile  himself  to  the  Divine  (iovernor  (Lev.  v,  6, 15). 
Our  Saviour  teaches  us  that  whoever  does  not  forgive 
the  trespasses  of  a  fellow-man  against  himself  is  not  to 
expect  that  his  Father  in  heaven  will  forgive  his  tres- 
passes (^latt.  vi,  14,  15). 


Trespass-Offering  (crs,  ashclm,  once  [Lev.  vi, 
5]  tern.  rT2',l'N,  which  properly  denotes  the  act  of  tres- 
pass, as  elsewhere).  This  sacrifice  was  offered  for  indi- 
viduals only,  and  chiefly  for  such  transgressions  as  were 
not  punishable  by  the  laws  of  the  State  (vii,  19),  The 
victim  sacrificed  was  different  on  different  occasions. 
1.  A  trespass-offering  was  brought  when  a  person  did 
not  inform  of  a  crime  committed  by  another  (v,  1); 
when  a  i)erson  had  touched  any  unclean  object,  and 
had  omitted  the  sacrifice  of  purification  (ver,  2,  3); 
when  a  iierson  had,  through  forgetfulness,  neglected  to 
fulfil  his  rash  vow.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  offering 
was  a  ewe  or  a  she-goat ;  or,  if  the  sacriticer  were  poor, 
it  might  consist  of  doves  or  tine  flour,  without  oil  and 
incense  (ver.  4-13).  2.  When  a  person  had,  through 
mistake,  applied  to  a  common  purjiose  anything  which 
had  been  consecrated  to  a  holy  use  (ver.  10.  16;  xxii, 
14),  or  had  in  any  way  violated  an  engagement,  or  de- 
nied stolen  property,  or  concealed  any  lost  thing  which 
he  had  found.  In  these  cases  the  offering  was  a  ram, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  alienated  property,  with  one 
fifth  of  the  value;  in  the  former  case  to  the  priest,  in 
the  latter  to  the  owner  or  bis  heirs  (vi,  2-7).  3.  When 
any  person  had,  through  ignorance,  done  something  for- 
bidden, the  victim  was  a  ram  (v,  17, 18).  4.  When  a 
man  had  a  criminal  connection  with  a  betrothed  fe- 
male slave  (xix,  20-22),  or  had,  in  later  times,  con- 
tracted an  idolatrous  marriage,  the  victim  was  a  ram 
(Ezra  x,  19).  So  also  a  Nazarite  who  had  contracted 
defilement  by  touching  a  dead  body  (Numb,  vi,  9-12), 
and  a  leper  who  had  been  healed,  were  to  bring  a  Iamb 
for  a  trespass-offering  (Lev.  xiv,  12,  24).  In  this  offer- 
ing the  victim  was  slain  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar, 
the  blood  sprinkled  round  it,  and  the  pieces  of  fat  burned 
upon  it.     See  Sin-offeuing. 

Among  the  Hebrews  trespass-offerings,  like  all  other 
expiatory  sacrifices,  were  symbolical  representations  of 
the  great  work,  for  the  effecting  of  which  the  Jlessiah 
was  promised  to  fallen  man  (Psa.  xl,  6,  8;  Heb.  viii,  3; 
ix,  14,  26,  28;  x,  5.  10).  As  it  was  the  design  of  the 
JMosaic  law  to  remind  the  Hebrews  that  they  were 
guilty  of  sin  and  liable  to  death,  so  every  sacrifice  was 
a  memorial  of  this  mournful  truth,  as  well  as  a  type  of 
the  work  of  our  Redeemer.  When  a  Hebrew  had  com- 
mitted a  trespass  against  the  divine  law,  providing  the 
transgression  was  such  as  admitted  an  expiation,  he 
had  to  offer  the  requisite  sacrifices  before  he  could  be 
restored  to  his  civil  privileges.  With  this  a  mere 
worldly-minded  Hebrew  was  content;  but,  as  no  mere 
animal  sacrifice  could  make  atonement  for  sin,  to  the 
sincere  believer  the  sacrifice  was  only  the  symbol  and 
type  of  something  spiritual.  It  reminded  him  that  his 
sins  had  not  only  excluded  him  from  the  divine  favor, 
but  that  he  deserved  death  and  siiliseqnent  agony;  it 
directed  him  to  the  need  of  a  sacrifice  for  sin  ere  God 
would  forgive  his  transgression  ;  and  it  assured  him 
that,  just  as  by  sacrifice  he  had  been  restored  to  his 
civil  and  political  rights,  so  by  faith  in  the  great  sac- 
rifice for  sin  on  the  part  of  the  lamb  of  (iod  might  he 
be  restored  to  the  divine  favor,  and  to  a  ])lace  in  that 
spiritual  kingdom  of  which  the  Hebrew  nation  was  the 
type.     See  Pkopitiatouv  Sacuificks. 

Treuenfels,  Abraham,  a  Jewish  rabbi  and  doctor 
of  philosophy  of  (iermany.  was  born  at  Detnidld  in  the 
year  I.S18.  After  visiting  the  gymnasium  of  that  place, 
he  went,  in  1837,  to  Hanover,  where  he  studied  under 
Dr.  Adler  (now  chief  rabbi  of  England).  In  1839  he 
pursued  a  course  of  studies  at  the  Bonn  University,  and 
completed  his  Kabliinical  education  at  Frankfort.  In 
1844  he  was  appointed  rabbi  at  Weilhiirg,  in  Nassau, 
and  in  1860  he  was  called  to  Stettin,  where  he  died, 
Jan.  30,  1879.  He  published,  X::!:  rifX-iS,  oeler  die 
Heine  Genesis  und  die  noch  rorhandenen  Bruchstiicke 
derselben.  yriechisch  und  deutsch,  und  mit  A  nmerkungen, 
in  the  l.iteratnrblatt  des  Orients,  1846,  No.  129: — Ueber 
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den  Blbelcanon  des  Flavins  Josephus  (1849).  But  his 
literarv  activity  was  chiefly  displayed  in  the  Jsraeli- 
tiic/ic  'Wochenschrift,  which  he  published  in  connection 
witli  Dr.  M.  Kahm'er.     (B.  P.) 

Ti'eves,  Councils  of  {Concilium  Trevirense),  take 
their  name  from  Treves,  a  town  of  Khenish  Prussia,  in 
which  they  were  held.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
rifilit  bank  of  the  Moselle,  and  had  in  1871  a  population 
of  •21,442.  It  is  a  decayed  place,  noted  for  its  ultra- 
montanism.  The  cathedral  contains  many  relics — the 
principal  one  being  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves — and  Ro- 
man remains.  It  has  a  priestly  seminary,  a  gymnasium, 
a  library  of  100,000  volumes,  a  museum  full  of  valuable 
antiquities  —  including  the  famous  Coder  Aureus,  or 
MS.  of  the  Gospel  in  gold  letters,  presented  to  the  Ab- 
bey of  St.  Maximin  by  Ada,  sister  of  Charlemagne. 

I.  The  First  Council  was  held  in  948.  The  legate 
Marinus,  the  archbisho])  of  Treves,  and  several  bishops 
here  excommunicated  Hugo,  count  of  Paris,  and  two 
pretended  bisiiops,  made  by  Hugo,  the  pseudo-archbish- 
op of  Rheims.  See  Mansi,  Caiicil.  ix,  632.  See  Ingel- 
HEi:\i. 

II.  The  Second  Council  was  held  in  1548  bj'  John, 
count  of  Isembourg,  archbishop  of  Treves,  who  presided. 
Ten  chapters,  and  a  decree  against  the  concubinary 
clergy,  were  published.     See  Mansi,  Condi,  xiv,  006. 

III.  The  Third  Council  was  held  by  John,  archbishop 
of  Treves,  in  1549.     Twenty  canons  were  published. 

1.  Forbids  to  believe,  hold,  or  teach  any  other  than  the 
Roman  doctrine. 

2,  3,  4.  Of  preachers. 

6.  Orders  that  the  hours  he  duly  said  by  clerks,  and 
that  those  who  cannot  attend  at  the  time  iu  the  choir 
shall  say  them  privately. 

9.  Of  ilie  celebration  of  the  mass. 

10.  Provides  for  lessening  the  number  of  festivals,  and 
gives  a  list  of  those  which  shall  in  any  case  he  retained. 

11, 12.  Of  the  religious  and  their  houses. 

1.5.  Of  schools. 

17,  IS.  Of  the  immunity  of  churches. 

lit.  Of  the  life  and  depoitment  of  the  clergy. 

20.  Provides  that  Ihe  heads  of  monasteries  and  colleges, 
and  others  of  the  clergy,  shall  be  supplied  with  a  copy  of 
these  canons. 

See  Mansi,  xiv,  705. — Landon,  ^^anuul  of  Councils,  s.  v. 

Treves,  Holy  Coat  of.  See  Holy  Coat  of 
Treves. 

Trevett,  Bassett,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Prot- 
estant Ejiiscopal  Church,  was  a  native  of  New  York. 
He  was  ordained  in  1841,  became  professor  of  languages 
in  St.  James's  College,  Maryland,  in  1843,  and  occujiied 
the  same  position  in  St.  John's  College,  .\nnapolis,  Md., 
being  elected  thereto  in  1855.  Subsequently  he  be- 
came rector  of  St.  James's  Church,  North  Salem,  N.  J.,  a 
position  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  JMarch  8, 
1865.     See  .4  mer.  Quar.  Church  Rev,  July,  1865,  p.  321. 

Trial,  a  term  used  in  Scripture  only  in  the  sense  of 
lestinfj  (usually  some  form  of  "113,  SoKifj))  or  Cok-i'jUioj'; 
but  once  HSp,  Job  ix,  23 ,  elsewhere  "  temptation" 
[q.  V.  ];  and  so  irttpa,  Heb.  xi,  36;  Tri'pwtTic,  "  fiery 
trial,"  1  Pet.  iv,  12,  Wt.burriinc^  as  elsewhere  rendered), 
to  denote  painful  circumstances  into  which  persons  are 
brought  by  divine  Providence  with  a  view  to  illustrate 
the  perfections  of  God,  bring  to  light  the  real  character 
of  those  who  are  thus  tried,  and  by  the  influence  of 
temporal  suffering,  which  shows  the  transitory  nature 
and  uncertain  tenure  of  all  earthly  advantages,  to  pro- 
rt.ote  their  eternal  and  spiritual  interests.     See  Tempt. 

TRIAL,  Church.     See  Excommunication. 

TRI.\L,  Forensic  (denoted  in  Heb.  by  'Ji'l,  to  hold 
a  court,  while  UDw'Q  is  the  sentence  rendered  by  the 
judge,  whether  favorable  or  adverse,  both  terms  being 
nsually  rendered  •'judgment"  in  the  A.  V. ;  Gr.  Kplmg}. 
Originally  the  head  of  the  family  was  the  umpire  among 
the  Hebrews,  with  the  power  of  life  and  death  (comp. 
Dent,  i,  16).  Later  the  elders  (q.  v. )  succeeded  to  a 
similar  authority.     According  to  the  Mosaic  law,  there 


were  to  be  judges  in  all  the  cities,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
exercise  judicial  authority  over  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood. Weighty  causes  were  submitted  to  tlie  su- 
preme ruler.  Originally  trials  were  everywhere  sum- 
mary. Closes,  in  his  laws,  did  not  establish  any  more 
formal  or  complicated  method  of  procedure.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  anxious  that  strict  justice  should  be  ad- 
ministered, and  therefore  frequently  inculcated  the  idea 
that  God  was  a  witness  (Exod.  x.\,  21;  xxiii,  1-9; 
Lev.  xix,  15;  Dent,  xxiv,  14,  15).  In  ancient  times, 
the  forum  or  place  of  trial  was  in  the  (/ates  of  cities 
(Gen.  xxiii,  10:  Dent,  xxi,  19).  In  the  trial  the  ac- 
cuser and  the  accused  appeared  before  the  judge  or 
judges  (xxv,  1),  and  both  the  implicated  parties  stood 
up.  The  witnesses  were  sworn,  and  in  capital  cases 
also  the  parties  concerned  (I  Sam.  xiv,  37-40;  Matt. 
xxvi,  63).  In  order  to  establish  the  accusations,  two 
witnesses  were  necessary,  and,  including  the  accuser, 
three.  The  witnesses  were  examined  separately,  but 
the  accused  person  had  the  liberty  to  be  present  when 
they  gave  their  testimony  (Numb,  xxxv,  30;  Dent, 
xvii,  1-15;  Mark  xxvi,  59).  The  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced soon  after  the  completion  of  the  examination, 
and  the  criminal,  without  any  delay,  even  if  the  oflFence 
was  a  capital  one,  was  taken  to  the  place  of  punishment 
(Josh,  vii,  22;  1  Sam.  xxii,  8;  1  Kings  ii,  23).  See 
L'Emperenr,  De  Legibus  Ilebrceoruni  Forensibus  (Lugd. 
1637);  Ziegler,  De  Juribus  Judceorum  (Vitemb.  1684). 
See  Judge. 

The  following  remarks  respecting  certain  special  in- 
stances of  judicial  proceedings  in  the  New  Test,  are 
taken  from  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible: 

1.  The  trial  of  our  Lord  before  Pilate  was,  in  a  legal 
sense,  a  trial  for  the  ofTence  hesce  majestatis — one  which, 
under  the  Julian  law,  following  out  that  of  the  twelve 
tables  (Dir/est,  iv,  1,3),  would  be  punishable  with  death 
(Luke  xxiii,  2,  38;  John  xix,  12,  15).  See  Jesus 
Christ. 

2.  The  trials  of  the  apostles,  of  Stephen,  and  of  Paul 
before  the  high -priest  were  coniiucted  acconling  to 
Jewish  rules  (Actsiv;  v,  27;  vi,  12;  xxii,  30;  xxiii,  1). 
See  Stei^hen. 

3.  The  trial,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  Paul  and  Silas 
at  Philippi  was  held  before  the  duumviri,  or,  as  they 
are  called,  arpnr?/yo(,  praetors,  on  the  charge  of  innova- 
tion in  religion — a  crime  punishable  with  banishment 
or  death  (Acts  xvi,  19,  22).     See  Sergeant. 

4.  The  interrupted  trial  of  Paid  before  the  proconsul 
Gallio  was  an  attempt  made  by  the  Jews  to  establish  a 
charge  of  the  same  kind  (Acts  xviii,  12-17,  see  Cony- 
beare  and  Ilowson,  i,  492-496). 

5.  Thetrialsof  Panlat  Cffisarea  (Actsxxiv,  xxv,  xxvi) 
were  conducted  according  to  Roman  rules  of  judicature, 
of  which  the  procurators  Felix  and  Festus  were  the  rec- 
ognised administrators.  (1.)  In  the  first  of  these,  before 
Felix,  we  observe  («)  the  employment  by  the  plaintiffs 
of  a  Roman  advocate  to  plead  in  Latin  [see  Orator]; 
(b)  the  postponement  (umplintio)  of  the  trial  after  Paul's 
reph'  (see  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class,  Antiq.  s.  v.  "Judex") ; 
(r)  the  free  custody  in  which  the  accused  was  kept, 
pending  the  decision  of  the  judge  (Acts  xxiv,  23-26). 
(2.)  The  second  formal  trial,  before  Festus,  was  proba- 
bly conducted  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  former  one  be- 
fore Felix  (xxv,  7,  8),  but  it  presents  two  new  features: 
(«)  the  appeal,  appellatio  or  prorocatio,  to  C:^sar  by 
Paul  as  a  Roman  citizen.  The  right  of  appeal  ndpopu- 
luni,  or  to  the  tribunes,  became,  under  the  empire,  trans- 
ferred to  the  emperor,  and,  as  a  citizen,  Paul  availed 
himself  of  the  right  to  which  he  was  entitled,  even  in 
the  case  of  a  provincial  governor.  The  effect  of  the  ap- 
peal was  to  remove  the  case  at  once  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  emperor  (see  Conybeare  and  Howson,  ii,  360; 
Smith,  ut  sup.  s.  v.  "  Appellatio;"  Dif/est,  xlix,  1,  4). 
(6)  The  conference  of  the  procurator  with  "the  council" 
(Acts  xxv,  12).  This  council  is  usually  explained  to 
have  consisted  of  the  assessors,  who  sat  on  the  bench 
with  the  prajtor  as  consiliarii  (Sueton.  Tib.  33 :  Grotius, 
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On  Acts  XXF ;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  ii,  358,  361). 
Itiit,  besides  the  absence  of  any  previous  mention  ot'anj' 
assessors  (see  below),  tlie  mode  of  expression  orXXoX/j- 
ni((j  fitTu  Tov  <n<i.(j^orM(w  seems  to  a(bnit  tbe  explana- 
tion of  conference  with  the  deputies  from  tbe  Sanlie- 
<lrim  (to  avfili.).  Paul's  appeal  would  jirobably  be  in 
tbe  Latin  langnas;;e,  and  would  require  explanation  on 
the  part  of  the  judge  to  tbe  deputation  of  accusers  be- 
fore he  carried  into  effect  the  inevitable  result  of  tbe 
appeal,  viz.  the  dismissal  of  the  case  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned.     See  1'aii,. 

().  We  have,  lastly,  the  mention  (Acts  xix,  38)  of  a 
judicial  assembly  which  held  its  session  at  Ephesus,  in 
which  occur  the  terms  «yo|0o7ot  (i.e.  if/^i'tpai)  uyovrai 
and  dr^vTraroi.  Tlie  former  denotes  the  assembly,  then 
sitting,  of  provincial  citizens  forming  the  conventus.  out 
of  which  the  proconsul,  nvBinrarog,  selected  "judices" 
to  sit  as  his  assessors.  The  ch'^vTraTot  would  thus  be 
the  judicial  tribunal  composed  of  the  proconsul  and  his 
assessors.  In  tbe  former  case,  at  Ciesarea,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  there  could  be  any  conventus  and  any 
provincial  assessors.  There  the  only  class  of  men  <piali- 
fied  for  such  a  function  would  be  the  h'oman  officials  at- 
tached to  the  procurator;  but  in  Proconsular  Asia  such 
assemblies  are  well  known  to  have  existed  (Smhh,  Diet, 
(if  ('fin's.  Anfii).  s.  V.  "  Provincia"). 

Early  Christ  ian  practice  discouraged  resort  to  heathen 
tribunals  in  civil  matters  (I  Cor.  vi,  1).     See  PfXisii- 

aiKNT. 

Trial  Seiinon.     See  Trials. 

Trials,  the  name  given  in  ecclesiastical  diction  to 
those  di-scourses  delivered  before  the  presbytery  by 
students  who  have  finished  their  course,  and  are  seek- 
ing to  be  licensed  to  preach.  These  discourses  are  a 
sermon,  a  lecture,  a  homily,  an  exegesis  or  exercise  with 
adtlitioMS,  and  a  thesis.  There  are  also  examinati(ins 
on  systematic  theology  and  practical  piety,  on  Church 
history,  and  on  thetireek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

Triangle  Controversy,  Thk,  was  a  dis|)ute  oc- 
casioned by  T/k'  Tiiaiif/le.  a  book  by  Samuel  Whelpley 
(1816)  against  limited  atonement,  inability,  and  imme- 
<iiate  imputation.  The  controversy  led  to  the  trial  of 
Albert  P)arnesand  of  Lyman  Beeclicrfor  alleged  heresy, 
and  finally  to  the  disruption  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  1837.     See  Hagenbach, //m^  o/'/Voc/.  ii,  4-l"2. 

Tribe  (n;i"3  and  152'C,  both  originally  meaning  a 
rod  or  branch ;  <pv\i})  is  tbe  name  of  the  great  groups 
of  families  into  which  the  Israelitish  nation,  like  other 
Oriental  races,  was  divided.  The  modern  Arabs,  tbe 
Ik'dawin,  and  the  Uerbers,  and  also  the  jMoors  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Africa,  are  still  divided  into  tribes. 
The  clans  in  Scotland  are  also  analogous  to  the  tribes 
of  the  ancient  Israelites.  The  division  of  a  nation  into 
tribes  differs  from  a  division  into  castes,  since  one  is  a 
division  merely  according  to  descent,  and  the  other 
superadds  a  necessity  of  similar  occupations  being 
))revalent  among  persons  connected  by  consanguinity. 
There  occurs,  however,  among  the  Israelites  a  caste 
also,  namely,  that  of  the  Levites.  In  Cien.  xlix  the 
tribes  are  enumerated  according  to  their  progenitors; 
viz.  1,  Penbcn,  the  first-born;  2,  Simeon,  and  3,  Levi, 
instruments  of  cruelty;  4,  Jiidah,  whom  his  brethren 
shall  praise;  5,  Zcliulon,  dwelling  at  the  haven  of  the 
sea;  6.  Issacbar.  the  strong;  7,  Dan,  the  judge  ;  8,  (Jad, 
•whom  a  troop  shall  overcome,  but  wbfi  shall  vanc[uish  at 
last;  9,  Asher,  whose  bread  shall  be  fat;  10,  Naphtali, 
giving  goodly  words;  1 1,. Joseph,  the  fruitful  bough  ;  1"2, 
Benjamin,  the  wolf:  all  these  were  originally  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel  (see  Allin,  PropheciiS  of  the  Ticelre  Tribes 
[Lond.  1855]).  In  this  enumeration  it  is  remarkable  that 
tlie  sidiseqnent  division  ofthe  tribe  of  .Joseph  into  the  two 
branches  of  Epbraim  and  iSIanasseh  is  not  yet  alluded 
to.  After  this  later  division  of  tbe  very  numerous  tribe 
of  Joseph  into  the  two  branches  of  Epbraim  and  IVIanas- 
seh  had  ta,ken  place,  there  were,  stricth'  speaking,  thir- 
teen tribes.      It  was.  however,  usual  to  view  them  as 


comprehended  imder  the  number  twelve,  which  was  the 
more  natural,  since  one  of  tliem,  namely,  the  caste  of 
the  Levites,  ilid  not  live  wiibin  such  exclusive  geo- 
gra])hical  limiis  as  were  assigned  to  the  others  after 
they  exchanged  their  nomadic  migrations  for  settled 
habitations,  but  dwelt  in  towns  scattered  through  all 
the  other  twelve  tribes.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the 
Ishmaelites,  as  well  as  the  Israelites,  were  divided  into 
twelve  tribes;  and  that  the  Persians  also,  according  to 
Xenophon  {Ct/rojxedid,  i,  2,4  sq. ),  were  similarly  di- 
vided. Among  other  nations  also  occur  ethnological 
and  geographical  divisions,  according  to  the  number 
twelve.  Erom  this  we  infer  that  the  number  twelve 
was  held  in  so  much  favor  that,  when  possible,  doubt- 
ful cases  were  adapted  to  it.  An  analogous  case  wo 
find  even  at  a  later  period,  when  the  spiritual  progeni- 
tors of  the  Christian  cojci-Kd(pi'\ot'.  or  the  apostles,  who 
were,  after  the  death  of  Judas,  the  election  of  jNIatthias, 
and  the  vocation  of  Paul,  really  thirteen  in  n\imber, 
were,  nevertheless,  habitually  viewed  as  twelve;  so  that 
wherever,  during  the  IMiddle  Ages,  any  division  was 
made  with  reference  to  the  apostles,  the  number  twelve, 
and  not  thirteen,  was  adopted,  whether  applied  to  the 
halls  of  theological  libraries,  or  to  the  great  barrels  of 
costly  wines  in  the  cellar  of  the  civic  authorities  at 
Bremen.  Concerning  the  arrangement  of  these  tribes 
on  their  march  through  the  wilderness,  in  their  en- 
campments around  the  ark,  and  in  their  occupation  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  see  the  cognate  articles,  such,  as 
ExoDE ;  Encami'ment  ;  Genealogies;  Levites, 
Wandering;  and  the  names  ofthe  several  tribes.  We 
confine  ourselves  here  to  two  points. 

T.  The  "Lost  Tribes." — This  has  been  an  inexhausti- 
ble source  of  theologico-historical  charlatanism, on  which 
there  have  been  written  so  many  volumes  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  condense  the  contradictory  opinions  ad- 
vanced in  them  within  the  limits  of  a  moderate  article. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  scarcely  any  human  race 
so  abject,  forlorn,  and  dwindling,  located  anywhere  be- 
tween the  Chinese  and  the  American  Indians,  who  have 
not  been  stated  to  be  the  ten  tribes  which  disa]ipeared 
from  history  during  and  after  the  Babylonian  cajitivity. 
If  the  books  written  on  the  ten  tribes  contained  much 
truth,  it  would  be  diflicult  to  say  where  they  are  not. 

The  truth,  however,  of  the  matter  seems  rather  to  be 
as  follows.  After  the  division  of  the  Israelites  under 
Jeroboam  and  Eehoboam  into  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel,  the  believers  in  whom  the  feelings 
of  ancient  theocratic  legitimacy  and  nationality  pre- 
dominated, and  especially  the  priests  and  Levites,  who 
were  connected  by  many  ties  with  the  sanctuary  at 
Jerusalem,  had  a  tendency  to  migrate  towards  the  vis- 
ible centre  of  their  devotions;  while  those  members  of 
the  tribes  of  Jiidah  and  Benjamin  who  had  an  individ- 
ual hankering  after  the  foreign  fashions  ado|ited  in 
Samaria,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Israel,  had  a  ten- 
dency externally  to  unite  themselves  to  a  state  of 
things  corresponding  with  their  individuality.  After 
the  political  fall  of  both  kingdoms,  when  all  the  princi- 
pal families  connected  with  tbe  possession  of  the  soil 
had  been  compelled  to  emigrate,  most  Israelites  who 
had  previously  little  feeling  for  theocratic  nationality 
gradually  amalgamated  bv  marriages  and  other  con- 
nections with  the  natir)ns  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded; while  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  felt  their  nationality  revived  by  the  very  dep- 
rivation of  public  worship  which  they  suffered  in  for- 
eign lauds.  Many  of  the  pious  members  of  those  tribes 
which  ha<l  formerly  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
undoubtedly  joined  the  returning  colonies  which  pro- 
ceeded, by  permission  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers.  However,  these  former  mem- 
bers ofthe  other  tribes  formed  so  decidedly  a  minority 
among  the  members  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  that  hence- 
forth all  believers  and  worshippers  of  Jehovah  were 
called  W^'i'T^'^/lovcaioi,  Judeei,  Jews.     Thus  it  came 
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to  pass  that  the  best,  although  smaller,  portion  of  the 
ten  tribes  amalgamated  with  the  Jews,  some  of  whom 
preserved  their  genealogies  till  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  ;  while  the  larger  proportion  of  the  ten  tribes 
amalgamated  with  the  Gentiles  of  Central  Asia,  to 
w'hom  they  pmbably  imparted  some  of  tiieir  notions 
and  customs,  which  again  were,  in  a  state  more  or  less 
pure,  propagated  to  distant  regions  by  the  great  na- 
tional migrations  proceeding  from  Central  Asia.  We 
are  glad  to  find  that  this,  our  historical  conviction,  has 
also  been  adopted  by  the  most  learned  among  the  Jews 
themselves  (see  Jost,  Alk/emeine  Gesc/tic/ite  des  israeli- 
lischen  Volkes  [Berlin,  1832],  i,  407  sq.,  416  sq.).— Kitto. 
See  Captivity. 

II.  Boundar}/  -  lines  of  the  Tribes  IdenHfied. — This 
topic  has  usually  been  abandoned  by  commentators  as 
hopeless.  Keil  {Comment,  on  Josh.)  is  really  the  only 
one  who  has  seriously  grappled  with  its  difficulties, 
some  of  which  even  he  is  compelled  to  pronounce  in- 
soluble.    See  each  tribe  in  its  alphabetical  place. 

1.  Reuben. — On  the  south,  being  the  southern  boundary 
of  tlie  traiis-Jordanic  tribes,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Anion  (Wady  el-Mojeb)  on  the  Dead  Sea;  thence 
along  the  Anion  to  Aroer  (Aniir)  (Josh,  xiii,  10);  thence 
along  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  the  trans-Jordanic 
tribes  (which  extended  as  far  as  the  "plain"  or  table- 
land stietchuig  eastward  from  Jordan  [xii,  1],  being  that 
containing  Medeba  and  Dibon  [xiii,  9])  (north-easterly 
along  the'Wady  Eulcheileh  to  Lejilm);  thence  along  tlie 
eastern  boundary  of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  (east  of  the 
ruins  of  El-IIerri) ;  then  with  an  inclination  west  of  north 
so  as  to  exclude  Jazer  (ver.  25)  (Seir),  also  Rabbath-ain- 
mon  (2  Sam.  xi,  1)  (to  a  point  below  Jebeiha  wliich  was 
excluded,  probably  being  the  Jogbehah  of  the  Gadites, 
Numb,  xxxii,  35) ;  thence  entirely  south  ofGilead  (Josh, 
xiii,  25)  (directly  west,  down  the  wadies  Naur  and  Hes- 
ban),  excluding  Beth-haraii  (Beit-haran)  (ver.  27)  and 
Atruth-shophnn  (near  Merjaklieh)  (Numb,  xxxii,  35),  but 
includini?  Heshbou  (Heshfin),  Elealeh  (El-'Al),  Bamoth 
(conip.  xxi,  19,  20)  (probably  Jebel  Hiinieh),  and  Nebo 
(now  discovered  In  Jebel  Neba)  (xxxii,  .ST  ;  Josh,  xiii,  17) ; 
thence  southerly  along  the  Jordan  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning (ver.  23). 

2.  Gad.— On  the  south,  following  the  northern  line  of 
Keuben  from  the  Jordan  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
trans-Jordanic  tribes  (at  Jebeiha);  thence  north  by  east 
alonii  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  trans-Jordaiiic  tribes 
(around  the  noithern  brow  of  Jebel  Zerl^a)  (to  a  point  op- 
posite Jerash  [Gerasa]  between  Jebel  Zerl^a  and  Jebel 
Kaflvafka) ;  thence  in  a  north-westerly  direction  across 
the  region  ofGilead  (Josh,  xiii,  25,  31),  passing  nearMaha- 
naim  (ver.  26,  30)  (Mahneh),  to  the  soutliern  extremity  of 
the  sea  of  Ciiuiereth  (sea  of  Galilee)  (ver.  27),  with  the 
Jordan  for  the  western  boundary. 

3.  Manasaeh  East. — On  the  south,  following  the  north- 
ern line  of  Gad  to  its  intersection  with  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  (at  the  openinn;  of  the 
valley  between  Jebel  Zerka  and  Jei)el  Kafkafka,  with  the 
plain  lyini,'  east  of  the  latter) ;  thence  mirth-easterly  al(>ng 
the  boundary  of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  (in  a  direct  line 
acros^5  the  last-named  plain,  over  the  northern  end  of  Jebel 
es-Zumle,  and  partly  across  the  plain  of  the  Ilauran),  and 
again  along  tlie  same  boundary  with  a  northerly  and 
north-westerly  curve  through  the  phdn  of  Bashau  (Josh, 
xiii,  30)  (i.e.  the  Haurau),  so  as  to  include  Edrei  (which 
may  he  Draa  or  Dera)  (ver.  31),  and  so  on  north-westerly 
to  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Hermon  (ver.  11)  (i.  e.  Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh,  where  the  northern  line  probably  followed  the 
l)resent  boundaries  of  the  Arab  clans  along  the  top  of  the 
Hermon  range  to  its, junction  with  Wady  el-Teim  at  Has- 
beiyah) ;  where  it  joined  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
cis-Jordauic  tribes  at  the  "entrance  into  Haniath"  (Numb, 
xxxiv,  8) ;  thence  southerly  along  the  somces  of  the  Jor- 
dan (down  Nahr  el-Banias  and  its  brook),  through  the 
l.die  of  Merinn,  the  upper  Jordan,  and  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
to  the  place  of  beginning  (ver.  10-12). 

4.  Jiidah.  —  On  the  south,  the  southerly  boundary  of 
Canaan,  beginning  on  the  border  of  Edom,  at  ttie  sonth- 
ern  bay  of  the  Dead  Sea,  southward  (alona;  theGlior)  ))ast 
the  ascent  of  Acrabbini,  near  the  desert  of  Ziii  (the  Wndy 
el-Jeib  or  the  Arabah),  to  the  vicinity  of  Kadesh-barnea 
(Ain-weibeh  or  Ain-hasb)  (Josh,  xv,  1-3  ;  Nninb.  xxxiv, 
2-4):  thence  westward  to  Hezron,  along  the  sonthei'u 
Ixiundary  of  Canaan  (perhap.s  through  vV;idy  Pikreh) 
(where  we  nuiy  assign  a  location)  to  Adarof  H.izai-addar ; 
thence  westerly  around  (perhai)S  by  wadies  Maderah  and 
Marreh)  to  Karkaa  (perhaps  in  this  latter),  then  still 
westerly  to  Azrnon  (possibly  in  the  vicinity  south  of  the 
ancientEhisa) :  thence  north-westerly  (perhaps  by  Wady 
en-Abiya)  to  "  the  river  of  Eirypt"  (or  Ei-.\rish),  and  so  on 
to  the  Mediterranean,  which  formed  the  western  boundary 
of  Palestine  (Josh,  xv,  3,  4,  12 ;  Numb,  xxxiv,  4,  6).    See 
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Qxiar.  Statement  of  " Pal.  Explor.  Fuud,"  p.  6S  sq. ;  April, 
1S74,  p.  6S,  S2  ;  July,  1S74,  p.  190. 

On  the  north,  beginning  at  the  northern  bay  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (which  formed  the  eastern  boundary),  where 
the  .Tordan  empties  into  it  (see  this  whole  line  in  Josh. 
XV,  ■'i-12,  and  inversely  in  xviii,  14-20);  obliquely  across 
the  plain  of  the  .Jordiin  to  Beth-hoglah  ( Ain'-hajla), 
thence  to  Beth-arabah  (at  first  included,  but  afterwards 
excluded)  (hence  situated  probably  at  the  present  Kusr 
Hajla);  thence  to  the  stone  of  Bohan  (apparently  very 
near  the  last  place,  and  on  the  eminences  in  the  side  of 
Wady  Dabns);  thence  (westerly)  in  the  direction  of  Debir 
(which  must  therefore  be  placed  on  the  west  side  of  Wady 
Dabus  [near  its  head],  which  last  the  bonndary  crossed, 
as  expressed  by  coming)  from  the  valley  of  Aclior,  thence 
northward  towards  Gilgal  or  Geliloth  (which  is  explained 
as  being  in  front  of  the  ascent  to  Adummim  (apparently 
lying  on  the  hills  skirting  the  Jordan  just  west  of  Gilgal, 
to  which  the  access  woidd  be  by  the  valley  on  the  south 
side  of  Jebel  el-Pasca;  Adummim  [probably  at  ed-Deni 
near  es-Sumreh]  beiuir  further  described  as  lying  on  the 
south  side  of  the  "river,"  probably  Wady  Kelt);  thence 
to  the  waters  of  En-shemesh  (probably  the  "  fountain  of 
the  apostles,"  on  the  road  between  Bethany  and  Jericho); 
thence  (across  the  Mount  of  Olives  by  way  of  Bethany) 
to  En-rogel  (the  well  of  Job  near  Jerusalem);  thence 
around  the  valley  of  Ilinnom  (but  at  a  later  date  across 
Mount  Moriah,  which  David  purchased,  and  north  of  Je- 
bns,  which  he  conquered,  and  thus  acquired  both  for  Ju- 
dah),  through  the  valley  of  Gihou  to  the  hill  at  its  north- 
western end,  boundino;  the  plain  or  valley  of  Rephaim 
west  of  the  city;  thence  alonj?  the  ridire  of  this  elevated 
plain  or  "hill"  to  the  fountain  of  Nephtoah  (probably 
'Ain  Y:"do  in  Wady  el-Werd,  which  last  it  probably  fol- 
lowed after  crossing  the  "giants'  plaiu  ;"  for  it  must 
have  bent  considerably  to  the  south,  since  it  passed  near 
Rachel's  sepulchre,  now  Kubbet  Rahil,  between  Jerusa- 
lem and  Bethlehem  [I  Sam.  x,  2]) ;  thence  in  the  direction 
of  Mount  Ephrou  (lying  considerably  northward  of  this 
vicinity,  although  among  its  "cities"  may  properly  have 
been  reck<med  Kirjath-jearim;  this  line  being  probably 
carried  through  Wady  Bittir,  then  by  Wady  Sataf,  due 
north)  to  Kirjath-jearim  (otherwise  Baalah  or  Kirjath- 
baal)  (now  Kuryet  el-Euab);  thence  west  (across  the  in- 
tervening valley  occupied  by  the  Beni-melik  in  the  di- 
rection of  Yalo)  to  the  rid<re  of  Seir  (perhaps  indicated 
by  the  modern  Saris);  thence  (south-westerly  along  this 
mountain)  to  a  more  southern  spur  called  Mount  Jearim 
(just  across  Wady  Ghurab),  where  is  located  (Kesia,  the 
representative  of)  Chesalon  (or  Chesulloth) ;  thence  (still 
keepiucr  south-westerly  ahnig  the  same  range  of  hills,  be- 
tween Zanoah  [ZaiH"ia],  andZorah  [Sura],  the  last  of  which 
was  afterwards  assigned  to  Dan,  wiih  several  other  cities 
on  this  part  of  the  boundary  [Josh,  xix,  41  sq.])  to  En- 
sheniesh  (or  Ir-sheniesh  )  (now  Ain-shems);  thence  (a 
little  south  of  Wady  Surar)  near  Timnath  (Tibneh)  and 
Ekroii  ('Akir)  (the  last  three  towns  being  fiinilly  reck- 
oned as  belonging  to  Dan),  and  so  on  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, passing  successively  Shicron  (perhaps  Beil-sit),  next 
Monnt  Baalah  (possibly  Tell  Hermes),  and  finally  Jabneel 
(elsewhere  Jabneh  [now  Yebna])  (but  eventually  desert- 
ing the  Nahr  Rubin  a  little  l)eyond  its  junction  with 
Wady  Marubah,  and  ruimin>;  thence  sonth-west  so  as  to 
include  Gederah  [Gheterah],  but  exclude  Jabneh  and 
Bene-berak  [Bnrka],  reaching  the  sea  by  Wady  Snmt). 

Of  Judah  only  are  there  any  distinct  and  regular  sub- 
divisions given  (for  Keil's  arrangement  of  the  towns  of 
Simeon  in  four  groups  according  to  Josh,  xv,  21-32  iCom- 
inent.  ad  loc]  is  not  justified  by  the  parallel  passage  [Josh, 
xix,  2-8],  nor  by  the  analogy  of  enumeration  in  the  case 
of  the  other  subdivisions  of  Jiidah  [xv,  33-62]  and  Benja- 
min [xviii,  21-28],  nor  with  the  Masoretic  punctatiou 
["and"  being  omitted  only  between  difl'eient  designa- 
tions of  the  sayne  locality],  nor,  finally,  with  the  actual 
jnxtaposition  of  the  sites).  The  southernmost  section 
(stretching  apparently  entirely  across  from  the  Dead  Sea 
to  the  Mediterranean)  constituted  the  territory  of  Simeon, 
including  (as  appears  from  a  comparison  of  .Josh,  xv,  21-32 
with  xix,  1-8)  twenty-nine  (strictly  twenty-six)  cities 
(inimely,  Kabzeel,  Eder,  Jagur,  Kinah,  Dimonah,  Adadah, 
Kedesh  [Kadesh-barnea],  Hazor,  the  twofold  town  Iih- 
nan-Ziph  [Zephath]  with  its  neighboring  ruins,  Hormah 
[?  Hazar-addar],  Telem,  Shenia  or  Sheba  [Hazar-shnal], 
Moladah,  Heshnion  [Azmon],  Beth-palet,  Beei-sheba,  the 
twin-towns  Bealoth  or  Balah  [Ramath-nekeb]  and  Biz- 
jothjah-baalah  or  Baalath-beer  [Le!ii],Iiin,  Azem,Eltola(l, 
Chesil  or  Beihul,  Ziklag,  Madinanuah  or  Belh-marcabotli, 
Sansannah  or  Hazar-snsah,Lebaoth  or  Beth-lebaoth,  Shil- 
him  or  Sharuhen,  and  the  double  town  Aiu-rimnmu  or  En- 
rimmou),  besides  three  villages  dependent  upon  two  of 
these  (namely,  Hazor-badattah  and  Keriotb-hezron  or  Ha- 
zor-amam  [belonging  to  Haznr  proper],  and  Ilazar-gaddah 
[to  Hazar-shmil]),  and  in  addition  two  of  the  towns  in  the 
plaiu  (namely.  Ether  and  Ashan),  with  othei-s  doubtless 
not  here  enumerated.  The  plain  district  or  "valley"  was 
again  subdivided  into  four  sections — the  first  comprising 
(originally)  fourteen  towns  (Gederah  and  Gederoihaim  be- 
ing the  same),  situated  in  the  north-western  corner  of  the 
tribe;  the  second  comprising  sixteen  towns,  situated  im- 
mediately south  of  this,  in  tlie  western  part  of  the  tribe; 
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the  ihird  C(Wi])iising  nine  towns  (two  of  which,  as  above, 
weic  Mt"ieiAv;inls  set  oft' to  Simeon,  doiibtles^r  lying  ou  tlie 
(s.iiitlieiii  l)iinndiiiy  between  the  tribes),  s-iiuated  eat^t  of 
itie  last  frronp  and  soiuli  of  the  pietediug,  in  the  middle 
of  the  tribe,  east  of  the  ri)ad  leadin:^  from  Eleutheropolis 
to  Jernsalem  ;  the  fnuith  comprisiiii;  the  live  principal 
Philistine  towns,  situated  on  the  extreme  west  of  the 
tribe  aloiis;  the  Mediterranean  coast  (Ekron  being  really 
ill  Dan,  and  Uath-niizpeh  in  the  "valley").  The  highland 
district,  or  "mountains,"  was  likewise  subdivided  into 
live  groups — the  tirst  containing  eleven  chief  towns,  situ- 
ivied  along  the  border  of  Simeon  in  the  middle;  the  second 
containing'  nine  chief  cities,  situated  immediately  north 
of  the  foregoinsr  in  the  southern  part  of  the  tiibe  around 
Hebriiii;  the  third  containing  teu  melroi>olitau  towns, 
situated  immediately  east  of  the  two  preceding;  the 
fiiurth  embracing  six  principal  cities,  situated  immedi- 
ately north  of  tlie  last  two  groups,  as  far  as  Jerusalem,  ou 
the  northern  boundary;  and  the  fifth  containing  only  two 
metropolitan  towns,  situated  in  the  northern  medial  au- 
^le  between  the  last-named  group  and  the  valley  district. 
The  remaining  distric'ts  embraced  the  desert  tract  or  "  wil- 
<ierness"  along  the  Dead  Sea,  and  included  six  chief  towns 
(Reth-araliah  being  in  Benjamin).  The  remarkable  addi- 
tiou  in  the  Sc|)MiaL:int  (at  ver.  ."in)  of  eleven  cities  (namely, 
Tek.iah,  Bethlehctn,  Phagor,  Etam,  Kulnn,  Tatani,  Saris, 
Karem,  Gallim.  15ether,  and  Meuuchah),  probably  real  lo- 
calities (s('e  eacli  in  its  (ilace),  is  perhaps  entitled  to  a  place 
in  the  irenuine  text,  and  would  indicate  a  group  between 
the.thiid  and  fourih  above,  reaching  to  Jerusalem  (Kulon, 
Saris,  and  Gallim  being  in  Benjamin). 

5.  Simedii. —'V\us  tribe  had  a  portion  set  oflF  from  the 
above  biiuiided  territory  of  Jiidah  (Josh,  xix,  1-8),  embrac- 
ing some  seventeen  or  twenty  cities  (according  as  we  m.ike 
several  in  the  list  identical  or  diflerent),  of  which  only  two 
or  three  have  been  located  with  any  degree  of  detiniteness, 
namely,  Beer-sheba  (probably  Bir-es-Saba),  Moladah  (per- 
haps e"l-Mil),  and  Hormah  (or  Zephath,  possibly  represent- 
ed by  the  pass  es-Sufa);  this  much  only  is  evident,  that 
they  all  lay  on  the  extreme  south  of  Jtidah,  and  we  shall 
thfiefore  probably  be  not  far  from  correct  if  we  draw  the 
diyidiiiir  line  between  Judah  and  Simeon  west  by  north 
from  the  Dead  Sea  at  Massada,  up  Wady  Sebbeh,  thence 
across  in  the  s;une  direction  from  Ehdeit,  just  south  of 
Arad  (Tell  Arad)  and  JattirC.^ttir), to  the  junction  of  Wady 
Khanieilil'eli  with  Wady  Kliulil;  thence  still  in  (he  same 
diiection  up  the  former  of  these  wadies  to  the  summit  of 
the  mounts  of  Jndah  ;  thence  west  by  south  (along  Wady 
Sheriah)  to  the  Mediterranean,  a  short  distance  south  of 
Gaza  (Ghuzzeh). 

0.  Benjamin. — On  the  north,  following  the  boundary  of 
Ephraini  (Josh,  xvi,  1-3,  6,7 ;  xviii,  11-13),  beginning  at  the 
Joidan  opposite  Jericho  (probably  at  the  mouth  of  Wady 
Nuvvaimeh);  thence  (across  the  plain  ofthe  Jordan  along 
this  wady)  to  the  n(H'thward  of  Jericho  (ver.  12)  (so  as  to 
include  Zemaraim  [es-Sumrah],  ver. '22);  thence  northward 
(ver.  1-')  by  the  water  east  (i.  e.  north-east)  of  Jericho  (xvi, 
1)  {i)erhaps  Ras  el-Ain,  which  discharges  its  water  in  that 
direction)  through  the  monntain')ns  (xviii,  12)  desert  (xvi, 
1)  of  Beth-aven  (Beni-salim)  (xviii,  12),  that  extends  from 
Jericho  to  the  hilly  region  of  Beth-el  (xvi,  1)— a  description 
that  api)ears  to  apply  as  w'ell  as  any  to  the  plain  north- 
west of  Jel)el  Kiiruntnl  (Mt.  Quarantania),  the  northern 
part  of  which  the  line  would  partly  traverse,  so  as  to  in- 
clude (xviii,  23,  24)  Ophrah  (perhaps  et-T.iyibeh)  and  Oph- 
ni  (probably  Jifna)  (probably  up  Wady  el-Aujeh)  as  it  as- 
cended Wady  Habis,  i)assing  Naarah  (xvi,  7,  Naarath- 
Naaron)  on  the  way,  which  lay  east  of  Beth-el  (1  Chron. 
vii,  28)  (perhaps  at  el-Nejenieh);  from  Bethel  (now  Beitin) 
(which,  being  included  in  Benjamin,  the  expression  "to 
the  side  of  Luz  southward"  [Josh,  xviii,  13]  niust  be  in- 
terpreted as  indicating  that  the  line  ran  between  Beth-el 
on  the  south  and  the  ancient  site  of  Luz  a  little  to  the 
ninth,  the  two  spots  being  distimrnished  in  Josh,  xvi,  2, 
although  occupying  the  same  vicinity)  the  line  passed 
(directly  south-west  along  the  Nablus  road,  west  of  Bireh 
[Beeroth]),  i)assing  Archi  (situated  perhaps  at  the  ruined 
Kefr-musr)  (xvi,  2)  to  Atarotii  (called  also  Ataroth-adar 
or  Ataroth-addar),  in  a  lower  spot  near  the  hill  on  the 
south  side  of  Betti-horon  the  lower  (xviii,  13),  yet  with 
some  interval  to  the  east  of  this  last  place  (xvi,  3),  and  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  this  part  of  the  line  between 
Ephraim  and  Benjamin  (that  faced  the  east),  not  far  from 
Beth-horon  the  upper  (ver.  5),  and  west  of  Xaarah  on  that 
part  of  the  same  line  near  the  Jordan  (i.  e.  facing  the 
south)  ;ver.  7);  indications  that  all  point  to  some  site 
(for  but  one  place  of  the  name  seems  to  be  designated, 
since  these  descriptions  fyer.  5,  0  last  clause,  7]  are  all  of 
I)arts  of  the  same  southern  boundfiry  <if  Ephraim  [the  first 
two  clauses  of  ver.  (!,  and  the  whole  of  ver.  8,  however,  re- 
fer to  the  northern  border.as  Keil.in  his  Comment.. i\(\m\l«, 
although  he  ctnilesses  himself  unable  to  clear  up  the  difli- 
culties  of  the  passage],  reckmied  tirst  [ver.  5,  6  last  clause] 
^vestward  to  Beth-horon,  and  thence  back  again  [ver.  7] 
more  niintitely  over  the  same  line  and  eastward  to  the 
.lordau)  directly  east  of  Beth-horon  (doubtless  the  Atara, 
whose  ruins  are  still  found  at  this  point,  a  little  north  of 
tlie  road  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem;  and  iu  that  case  we 
must  locate  "the  hill  south  of  Beth-horou  the  nether" 
among  the  emiueuces  opposite  Beit  Ur  el-Tahta,  ou  the 


south  side  of  Wady  Suleiman,  through  which  this  rond, 
runs) ;  from  Ataroth  the  line  ran  south-westerly  along  the 
Wady  Suleiman,  so  as  to  include  Chephirah  (xviii,  26) 
(prob.ably  Keftir,  near  this  road),  opposite  the  hill  above 
described  (ver.  14,  where  the  expression  rendered  "com- 
passed the  corner  of  the  sea"  ajipears  to  signify  [as  some 
cojiies  of  the  Sept.  translate]  a  bend  from  a  seaward  [i.  e. 
westerly]  direction),  and  again  south-easterly  to  Kirjath- 
jearim  (thus  forming  the  western  side),  where  it  joined 
the  boundary  of  Judah,  which  it  followed  back  to  the  Jor- 
dan, and  so  up  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

The  towns  of  this  tribe  enumerated  in  Josh,  xviii,  21-28 
appear  to  be  classed  under  two  general  sections  —  the 
twelve  in  ver.  21-24  lying  ninth  and  east  of  Jerusalem, 
while  the  fourteen  others  occupy  the  more  southern  and 
western  portion  of  the  territory.  At  least  one  of  these 
cities,  Kirjath-jearim,  was  really  (eventually)  \vithiu  the 
limits  ofthe  adjoining  tribe,  Judah  (Judg.  xviii,  12). 

7.  Dan — This  tribe  was  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  west,  and  by  the  tribes  of  Jndah  on  the  south, 
Benjamin  on  the  east,  and  Ephraim  on  the  north.  (The 
Danites  also  conquered  from  the  Canaanites  Leshem  or 
Laish,  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Palestine,  within 
the  bounds  of  Manasseh  east,  and  retained  it  under  the 
name  of  Dan.)  The  only  portion  unidentified  is  the  north- 
ern boundary,  which  will  be  considered  under  Ephraim. 

8.  Ej)lirnim. — The  Mediterranean  was  the  western  and 
the  Jordan  the  eastern  boundary.  The  southern  bounda- 
ry has  been  already  defined  from  the  Jordan  westward  as 
far  as  Ataroth  :  from  this  point  it  jiassed  westward  (to  the 
Jaffa  road),  in  the  vicinity  of  Japhleti  (perhaps  situated 
at  Beit-Unia  ;  but  this  word  should  probably  be  rendered 
"  the  Japhletites,"  i.  e.  family  of  Japhlet,  a  descendant  of 
Asher  [1  Chron.  vii,  32,  33],  although  it  is  diflicult  to  ex- 
plain their  existence  in  this  location),  to  Betli-horon  the 
nether  (Josh,  xvi,  3);  thence  more  northerly  (i.  e.  in  a 
general  north-westerly  direction)  to  the  Mediterranean 
(probably  along  the  Jaffa  road  to  Wady  Budrus,  and 
thence  north  on  the  western  brow  of  the  hills  to  Wady 
el-Aujeh,  which  it  may  naturally  have  followed  westward 
to  the  sea;  for  it  excluded  Baalath  [Balat],  Jehiid  [Yehu- 
dieh],  and  Japho  [Joppa],  xix,  44,  4.'5,  but  included  Beth- 
horon  and  Gezer  [Abn-chnrheb],  xxi,  21,  22),  passing  on 
the  way  Gezer  (xvi,  3)  west  of  Beth-el  (1  Chron.  vii,  28  [the 
other  i)assages  where  it  is  mentioned  do  not  help  to  fix 
the  locality  more  definitely] ;  lately  thontrht  to  have  been 
found  in  Tell  Jazei).  The  lemainder  of  the  description 
ofthe  southern  botmdary  (Josh,  xvi,  5,  last  clause  of  6,  and 
whole  of  7)  is  the  same  as  that  of  Benjamin  on  the  north. 

The  northern  boundary  (the  account  in  Josh,  xvi,  7,  with 
the  exception  ofthe  first  name,  must  he  transposed  so  as 
to  connect  immediately  with  the  description  of  the  south 
border  in  ver. !)),  beginning  at  the  Jordan  (probably  at  the 
mouth  of  Wady  Fiisail),  passed  westward  (up  this  wady, 
otherwise  called  Wady  Mudadireh,  or  Burshek)  to  Taa- 
nath-shiloh  (ver.  6)  (probably  the  present  Ain-Faria); 
thence  north-westerly  to  Tajipuah  (xvii,  7)  (probably  the 
Belad  el-Taffue  [or  Atiif]  mentioned  by  some  travellers 
east  of  Shechem) ;  thence  northerly  to  Michmelhah  (xvi, 
6:  xvii,  7)  (apparently  at  the  intersection  of  the  line  with 
Wady  Tubas);  thence,  with  a  north-westerly  curve,  to 
Asher  (ibid.)  (probably  represented  by  the  modern  Yasir) ; 
thence  the  line  is  only  given  in  general  terms  as  exlend- 
ing  to  the  river  Kanah  on  the  Mediterranean  (xvi.  S  ;  xvii, 
9)  (no  doubt  the  present  Nahr-Falaik,  which  is  the  princi- 
pal marshy  stream  in  that  region). 

9.  Mannxxeh  West. — The  boundaries  of  this  tribe  are 
given  with  great  indistinctness,  and  must  be  in  part  col- 
lected from  the  contiguous  portions  of  Ephraim,  Asher, 
and  Issachar,  from  which  certain  towns  were  set  off  in  ad- 
dition to  its  proper  territory  (Josh,  .xvii,  11).  From  the 
Mediterr.inean,  the  northern  boundary,  beirinning  at  Car- 
mel  (foi-  Dor,  below  Carmel,  is  inclndeil  [ibid. ;  xix,  26]), 
and  following  the  edge  of  the  mountain  (probably  along 
the  Kishon  [Nahr-el-iMukattah])  south-easterly  (as  far  as 
Jokneam  [Tell-el-Kamon],  and  thence  keepingthe  moun- 
tain more  closely  so  as  to  throw  the  plain  ofEsdraelon 
entirely  within  Issachar  [Gen.  xlix,  1.")]),  so  as  to  include 
(Josh,  xvii,  11)  Mciriddo  (Lejjun),  Taanach  (Ta'anuk),  but 
so  as  to  exclude  (xix,  21)  En-gannim  (Jeniii);  thence  (with 
a  sharp  curve)  due  north  (on  the  west  brow  of  Mts.  Gilboa 
and  Little  Ilerinon),  so  as  to  include  En-dor  (Endur) 
(xvii,  11),  hut  not  Jezreel  (Zerin),  nor  Chesulloth  (Iksal), 
nor  Shunem  (Solani)  (xi.x,  IS),  nor  Tabor  (ver.  21)  :  thence 
(with  .'mother  sharp  curve)  south-east  (probably  down 
Wady  Oskeh),  so  as  to  include  Beth-shean  (Beisan)  (xvii, 
11),  to  the  Jordan,  which  formed  the  eastern  boundary. 

10.  fnxacliar. — This  tribe  was  hemmed  iu  ou  the  south 
by  Manasseh  West,  on  the  west  by  Asher,  and  on  the 
north  by  Zebtilnn,  leaving  only  the  Jordan  as  a  natural 
boundary  on  the  east  (Josh,  xix,  22). 

11.  Zebtilun.— In  Jacob's  dying  blessing  (Gen.  xlix,  13), 
the  territory  of  this  tribe  is  prophetically  described  as  be- 
ing suitable  for  maritime  purposes,  and  as  extending 
along  a  sea  as  far  as  Sidou,  which  must  be  explained  as 
meaning  that  it  reached  Phnenicia,  through  which  latter 
si'afaring  people  .a  communication  was  kept  up  throuiih 
the  river  Kishon  and  the  harbor  at  Carmel.  In  Josh,  xix, 
10-15,  the  boundaries  are  definitely  laid  dowu  thus:  Be- 
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ginning  nt  a  place  called  S:irid,  which  is  nowhere  else 
ineutioiied  in  Scriptnre,  but,  which  is  here  described  as 
situated  eiistwiud  from  tlie  Medilerriiuean,  with  high 
countrv  intervening,  one  or  two  stations  distant  from  the 
river  before  Jokneain  (doubtless  the  Kishou),  also  as  sit- 
uated west  of  Chisloth-tabor,  and  beyond  (i.  e.  south  of) 
Daberath  and  Japhia,  and  tiiiaily  on  tlie  southern  boun- 
dary (for  the  northern  line  is  subsequently  described) ;  all 
wliich  details  point  to  some  spot  about  midway  on  the 
iiorlheni  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdiaelon  (probably  the  ru- 
ins on  the  "  Mount  of  Precipitation,"  near  el-Mezraah,  ou 
tlie  north-west);  thence  westward  ("towards  the  sea"'), 
))assini;  Maralah  (perhajis  at  Mujeidil)  and  Dabl)asheth 
(perhaps  the  present  Jebata),  to  tlie  Kishon  opposite  Jok- 
neain (probably  Tell  el-Kiinion) ;  then  returning  toSarid, 
and  passing  northerlyin  the  general  diieclion  of  Chisloih- 
tabor  (Iksail)  and  Daberath  (Deln'irieh)  (leaviiiL' these  in 
Issachar),  so  as  on  the  way  to  include  Japhia  (Yafa)  (sit- 
uated on  higher  ground) ;  thence  (northward)  facing  the 
east  to  Gittah-hepher  (or  Gath-hepher,  2  Kings  xiv,  25) 
(at  el-Meshad)  (included  within  Zebuluii)  and  Iitah-kaziu 
(perhaps  the  modern  Kefr  Kenna);  finally  (as  regards 
the  southern  line)  extending  (due  north)  in  the  direction 
i){  Uiiiimun  that  2>''rt'i>»s  to  Scah  ("  Kinimon-methoar  to 
Neah")  (the  former  answering  doubtless  to  Ru'maneh  and 
the  latter  possibly  to  Niinrin,  the  names  apparently  being 
associated  as  adjacent)  (and  excliidiiig  both  these,  as 
will  appear  presently),  so  as  to  meet  the  line  of  Naphtali 
in  Aznoth-taiior  (apparently  Kuril  Haltiu)  (Josh,  xix,  34). 
After  this  the  description  applies  to  the  northern  bounda- 
ry (for  the  expression  "conipasseth  it  [Riiiimon]  on  the 
north  side"  cannot  mean  that  the  southern  border  passed 
to  the  north  of  Rimmon,  as  this  place  belonged  to  Zebu- 
Inn  [1  Chron.  vi,  T7,  which  likewise  includes  Tabor,  i.e. 
apparently  Hattin,  in  the  same  trii)e]),  which  does  not 
a|)pear  to  have  extended  ti>  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (since  the 
northern  border  of  Issachar  terminated  at  the  Jordan 
[Josh,  xix,  22],  and  the  border  of  Naphrali,  as  it  included 
various  towns  on  the  southern  end  of  the  shore  [ver.  35; 
Jlatt.  iv,  13],  as  well  as  Aznoth-taboi-  [Josh,  xix,  34], 
must  have  passed  up  to  this  last  point  not  far  from  the 
Wady  Besum),  turning  (with  a  n<irth-weslerly  sweep)  so 
as  to  exclude  (ibid.)  Hiikkok  (Yakuk),  and,  passing  (ap- 
parently west)  along  Wady  Selanieh,  so  as  to  include  Han- 
nethou  ())erhaps  Deir  Hannah),  and  running  (south-west) 
to  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-el  (probably  marked  by  the  mod- 
ern Jefat),  where  it  met  the  border  of  Asher  (ver.  27). 

In  the  euumeiation  of  the  border  and  interior  towns  of 
this  tribe  (Josh,  xix,  10-15),  twelve  metropolitau  cities  only 
are  counted,  six  others  (Maralah,  Jokneam,  Chisloth- 
tabor,  Daberath,  Ittah-kazin,  and  Jiphthah-el)  being  sit- 
uated outside  the  boundary  line. 

12.  Asher. — The  description  of  the  boundary  (Josh,  xix, 
24-30)  begins  with  a  general  statement  of  several  towns — 
Helkath  (perhaps  Ukreth  ),  Hall  (perhaps  Alia),  Beten 
(perhaps  el-Baneh),  Achshaph  (probably  Kesaf),  Alam- 
melech  (probably  some  place  ou  the  Wady  el-Melek), 
Amad  (perhaps  Shefu-amar),  aud  Mishal  (probably  Mis- 
salli) — as  lying  near  the  bonier,  which,  cros.sing  Carmel, 
reached  to  Shihor-libnath  (perhaps  Wady  Milheh),  just 
iibiive  Dor  (see  xvii,  11),  leaving  in  Naphtali  the  city  of 
Heleph  (probably  Beitlif);  then  returning  eastward  the 
same  line,  jiassing  Beth-dagon  (probably  Hajeb)  and  the 
city  of  Zebnliin  (now  Alidin)  as  far  as  Jiphthah-el,  pur- 
sued this  last  valley  northward  past  Beih-einek  and 
Keiel,  leaving  Cabul  (Kabul)  on  the  north,  and,  including 
several  cities  generally  described  (Hebron  [i.  e.  Abdoii], 
Rehob,  Hamnioii,  aud  Kanah),  ran  east  of  north  (doubt- 
less so  as  tt>  strike  the  Litany),  and  then  was  continued 
as  the  northern  boundary  about  opposite  Sidon,  where 
(without  including  the  Piioeniciau  sea-coast)  it  turned 
south-westerly  (as  the  western  border)  past  Tyre  as  far  as 
Achzib  (Zib). 

In  the  recapitulation  of  the  cities  of  this  tribe  (Josh, 
xix,  25-3(1),  twenty-two  metropolitan  towns  only  are  reck- 
(uied,  three  others  (Jiphthah-el,  Sidon,  and  Tyre)  being 
outside  the  border,  and  two  other  names  (Carmel  and 
Shihor-libnath)  not  being  towns. 

13.  Xaphtali  was  bounded  by  Issachar,  Zebuluu,  and 
Asher  on  tlie  smith  and  west,  aud  extended  as  far  as 
IMouiit  Ileimon  on  the  north,  and  eastward  by  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  the  Jordan,  sea  of  Merom,  and  the  Damascus 
road,  extending  to  Judah-Hi)on-Jordan  (Tell  Naby  Sidi- 
huda),  and  including  Beth-shemesh  (Mediel  es-Sheiins) 
(Josh,  xix,  22).  The  northerly  limits  of  this  tribe  are 
stated  in  the  general  boundaries  of  Palestine  (q.  v.),  laid 
down  in  Numb,  xxxiv,  T-U,  as  follows:  A  line  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  crossing  the  mountain-range  (Lebanon, 
or  its  offshoot  Herinon),  and  inteivecting  the  "entrance 
lo  llamath"  (Coele-Syria  or  the  valley  of  the  Leontes)  ap- 
parently atZedad  (perhaps  th8i)resent  Jedeideh) ;  thence 
to  Ziphion  (probably  another  place  in  the  same  valley 
[possibly  Kankaha]),  and  so  by  way  of  Hazar-enan  (per- 
haps Hiisljfiya)  to  the  edge  of  the  llauran.  From  Hazar- 
enan,  iheTiorthern  boundary  bent  southward  (so  as  to 
form  in  part  the  eastern  boiandai'y),  so  as  to  follow  sub- 
stantially the  eastern  arm  of  the  upper  Jordan,  taking  in 
successively  Shepham  (perhaps  (^iesaiea-Philippi  ;  com)). 
Baal-gad  in  Josh,  xi,  IT)  aud  Riblah  (not  the  liiblah  of 
Hainaih,  but  u  much  more  southerly  place),  east  of  Aiu 


(perhaps  the  spring  of  Tell  el-Kady),  and  so  on  down  to 
the  sea  of  Galilee.  The  account  in  E/.ek.  xlvii,  14-17 
(which  is  evidently  a  copy  of  that  in  Numbeis)  contains 
the  following  additional  names:  Hethlon,  Berothali,  Sib- 
raiin,  and  Hazar-hatticmi,  which  (at  least  the  middle 
two),  from  their  association  with  Hamatli,  appear  (in  this 
vague  enumeration)  to  have  been  situated  beyond  the 
bounds  of  tlie  Oriental  I'roinised  Land  altogether. 

In  the  sum  of  the  cities  ennineraled  in  cuhnection  with 
this  tribe,  nineteen  metropolitan  towns  only  are  included, 
five  of  the  names  (Allon-zaanaim,  Adami-nekeb,  Ziddim- 
zer,  Hammath  -  rakkath,  and  Aligdal -el  -  Horem)  being 
double,  and  two  others  (Aznoth-'tabor  and  Jndah-upon- 
Jordan)  lying  outside  the  border.    See  Pali;btine. 

Tribolos.     See  Thoks. 

Tribulation  ("l^,  ^\i\puj,  botli  literally  signifying 
pressure  or  straits)  expresses  in  the  A.  V.  much  the 
same  as  trouble,  or  trial,  importing  atHictive  dispensa- 
tions to  which  a  person  is  subjected  either  by  way  oC 
punishinent  (see  Judg.  x,  14,  Matt,  xxiv,  21,  29,  Rotn. 
ii,  9 ,  2  Thess.  i,  G)  or  by  way  of  trial  (see  John  xvi, 33 ; 
Kora.  V,  3 ;  2  Thess.  i,  4). 

Tribur  {Concilium,  Trihurense),  Covi^cw.s  ov.  Tri- 
bur  was  a  royal  residence  near  Mayence,  where  several 
Church  councils  were  held. 

I.  The  first  council  was  held  in  895.  Twenty-two 
bishops  were  present,  including  Hatho,  archbishop  of 
Mayence;  Herman,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  Kat- 
bode,  archbishop  of  Treves.  King  Ariiulphus  also  at- 
tended, with  many  of  the  chief  lords  of  his  kingdom. 
Fifty-eight  canons  were  published. 

3.  Declares  that,  with  the  king's  ccmsent,  it  is  ordered 
that  all  his  nobles  shall  seize  those  who  refuse  to  perf  inn 
the  penance  due  to  their  offences,  aud  bring  them  before 
the  bishop. 

4.  Regulates  the  manner  of  disposing  of  the  pecuniary 
mulct  inflicted  for  wounding  a  priest:" if  the  latter  sur- 
vived, the  whole  belonged  to  him  ;  if  he  died,  it  was  to  bo 
divided  into  three  parts,  one  for  his  church,  one  for  his 
bishop,  and  one  for  his  relations. 

5.  Imposes  five  years' penance  for  killing  a  priest,  during 
whicii  time  the  penitent  might  not  eat  meat  nor  drink 
wine,  except  ou  Sundays  and  festivals.  At  the  end  of  the 
live  years  he  might  be  admitted  into  the  Church,  but  not 
to  communion,  until  the  expiration  of  other  five  years, 
during  which  he  was  to  fast  three  days  in  the  week. 

10.  Renews  the  canon  of  the  Council  of  Carthage  which 
enacts  that  a  bishop  shall  not  be  deposed  by  fewer  than 
twelve  bishops;  a  priest  by  fewer  than  six;  nor  a  deacon 
by  fewer  than  three. 

12.  Restricts  the  solemn  celebration  of  baptism  to  East- 
er and  Whilsnuiide. 

13.  Orders  the  division  of  tithe  into  four  portions:  1, 
for  the  bishop;  2,  for  the  clerk;  3,  for  the  poor;  aud,  4, 
for  the  faliric. 

15.  Orders  that  the  dead  be  buried,  if  possible,  at  the 
cathedral  church;  if  not,  at  the  church  beloiiLring  to  a 
monastery,  in  order  that  they  might  benefit  by  the 
prayers  of  the  monks;  otherwise  in  tlie  church  to  which 
they  pay  tithe. 

10.  Proves  from  Scripture  that  no  fee  may  be  taken  for 
burials. 

17.  Forbids  to  bury  laymen  within  the  church. 

IS.  Forbids  chalices  aud  patens  of  wood. 

19.  Orders  that  water  be  mixed  with  the  wine  in  the 
chalice,  but  that  there  be  twice  as  much  wine  as  water. 

30.  Orders  all  due  res|iect  lo  the  see  of  Rome,  and  enacts 
penalties  against  those  who  cause  the  death  of  Christiaus 
by  enchantments. 

See  Mansi,  Concil.  ix,  438. 

II.  The  second  council  convened  in  October.  1076. 
The  pope's  legates,  with  several  German  lords  and  some 
bishops,  as.sembled  in  council,  debated  concerning  the 
deposition  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV,  in  consequence  of 
wliich  he  passed  into  Italy,  and,  after  the  most  humil- 
iating concessions,  obtained  absolution  from  the  pope, 
Jan.  25,  1077.  See  JVIansi,  Coiicil.  x,  355. — Landon,  Man- 
ual of  Councils,  s.  V. 

Tribute  (prop.  Op,  ^opof),  an  impost  which  one 
prince  or  state  agrees,  or  is  compelled,  to  pay  to  anoth- 
er, as  the  purchase  of  peace  or  in  token  of  dependence. 
Ill  the  Scriptures  we  find  three  forms  of  this  require- 
ment.    See  T.\x. 

I.  Native. — The  Hebrews  acknowledged  no  other  sov- 
ereign than  God  ;  and  in  Exod.  xxx,  12,  16,  we  find  they 
were  required  to  pay  tribute  unto  the  Lord,  to  give  an 
offering  of  half  a  shekel  to  "make  an  atonement  for 
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their  souls."  The  native  kings  and  judges  of  the  He- 
brews did  not  exact  tribute.  Solomon,  indeed,  at  the 
begiiuiing  of  liis  reign,  levied  tribute  from  the  Canaan- 
ites  and  others  who  remained  in  the  land  and  were  not 
of  Israel, and  compelled  ihem  to  hard  servitude  (1  Kings 
ix,  "21-"2o;  "2  Chron.  viii,  9);  but  the  children  of  Israel 
were  exempted  from  that  imi)ost,  and  employed  in  the 
more  honorable  dejjartments  and  offices  of  his  kingdom. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  however,  he  appears  to 
have  inijiosed  tribute  upon  the  Jews  also,  and  to  have 
compelletl  them  to  work  upon  the  public  buildings  (1 
Kings  V,  13. 14;  ix.  lo;  xi,  I'T).  This  had  the  effect  of 
gradually  alienating  their  minds,  and  of  |)roducing  that 
discontent  which  alterwards  resulted  in  o|ien  revolt  un- 
der Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat.  "  Thy  father  made  our 
yoke  grievous,"  said  the  Israelites  to  Kehoboam  ;  "  now, 
therefore,  make  thou  the  grievous  service  of  thy  fatlier 
and  his  heavy  yoke  which  he  put  upon  us  lighter,  and 
we  will  serve  thee"  (xii,  4).     See  Assiiss.Miixr. 

II.  Foreign.  —  The  Israelites  were  at  various  times 
subjected  to  heavy  taxes  and  tributes  by  their  conquer- 
ors. After  Judiea  was 
retiuced  to  a  Koman 
province,  a  new  poll  of 
the  people  and  an  esti- 
mate of  their  substance 
were  taken,  by  com- 
mand of  Augustus,  in 
order  that  he  might 
more  correctly  regulate 
the  tribute  to  be  exact- 
ed (Josephus,  A nt.  xvii, 
15).  This  was  a  capi- 
tation-tax levied  at  so 
much  a  head,  and  im- 
posed upon  all  males 
from  fourteen,  and  all 
females  from  twelve,  up 
to  sixty-five  years  of 
age  (Ulpian,  Dir/est.  de 
Censih.  lib.  iii ;  Fischer, 
De  ytimism.  Census). 
See  Taxing. 

To  oppose  the  levying  of  this  tribute,  Judas  the  Gau- 
lonite  raised  an  insurrection  of  the  Jews,  asserting  that 
it  was  not  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  a  foreigner,  that  it 
was  a  token  of  servitude,  and  that  the  Jews  were  not 
allowed  to  acknowledge  any  for  their  master  who  did 
not  worship  the  Lord.  They  boasted  of  being  a  free 
nation,  and  of  never  having  been  in  bondage  to  any 
man  (John  viii,33).  These  sentiments  were  extensive- 
ly promulgated,  but  all  their  efforts  were  of  no  avail  in 
restraining  or  mitigating  the  exactions  of  their  con- 
querors.    See  Judas. 

The  Pharisees,  who  sought  to  entangle  Jesus  in  his 
talk,  sent  unto  him  demanding  whether  it  was  lawful 
to  give  tribute  unto  Cicsar  or  not;  but,  knowing  their 
wicked  designs,  he  replied,  "  Why  tempt  ye  me,  ye  hyp- 
ocrites?" "  Kender  unto  Ciesar  the  things  which  are 
Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  See 
Pkxxv. 

The  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  severally  recommended 
submission  to  the  ruling  powers,  and  incidcated  the  <luty 
of  paying  tribute,  "tribute  to  whom  tribute  isdue"(Kon]. 
xiii.  1-8;  1  Pet.  ii,  13).— Kitto. 

III.  The  Tf'iiiple  Tax. — The  payment  of  the  half- 
shekel  {  =  \\3.\i stater —two  drachmre)  was  (as  has  been 
said  above),  though  resting  on  an  ancient  precedent 
("Exod.  XXX,  13),  yet,  in  its  character  as  a  fixed  annual 
rate,  of  late  origin.  It  was  proclaimed,  according  to 
Rabbinic  rules,  on  the  1st  of  Atlar,  began  to  be  collected 
on  the  15th,an<l  was  due,  at  latest,  on  the  1st  of  Nisan 
(:\risbna,  Shekdliiiu  i,  7;  Surenhusius.  p.  260,  260.  It 
was  applied  to  defray  the  general  expenses  of  the  Tem- 
ple, the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  the  incense, 
wood,  showbread.  the  red  heifers,  the  scape-goat,  etc. 
(Mislina,  Shekid.  loc.  cit. ;  in  Light  foot,  Hor,  Ucb.  on  Matt. 
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xvii,  24).  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  it  was 
sequestrated  by  Yesjiasian  and  his  successors,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  (Jose- 
phus,  War,  vii,6,  G).     See  Temple. 

The  explanation  thus  given  of  the  "  tribute"  of  Matt, 
xvii,  24  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  true  one.  To  suppose, 
with  C'hrysostom,  Augustine,  Maldonatus,  and  others, 
that  it  was  the  same  as  the  tribute  {Krfvao^')  paid  to  the 
Roman  emperor  (Matt,  xxii,  17)  is  at  variance  with  the 
distinct  statements  of  Josephus  and  the  Mishna,  and 
takes  away  the  whole  significance  of  our  Lord's  words. 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  fidl  signif- 
icance of  those  words  is  adequately  brought  out  in  the 
popular  interpretation  of  them.  As  explained  by  most 
commentators,  they  are  simply  an  assertion  by  our  Lord 
of  his  divine  Sonship,  an  implied  rebuke  of  Peter  for  for- 
getting the  truth  which  he  had  so  recently  confessed 
(comp.  Wordsworth,  Alford,  and  others)  :  "  Then  are  the 
children  (kioi)  free;"  Thou  hast  owned  me  as  the  Son 
of  the  Living  God,  the  Son  of  the  (Jreat  King,  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Temple,  in  whose  honor  men  pay  the  Tem- 
ple-tribute; why,  forgetting  this,  dost  thou  so  hastily 
make  answer  as  if  I  were  an  alien  and  a  stranger? — 
Smith.  This  ex|)lanation,  however,  hardly  does  justice 
to  the  tenor  of  the  language.  Our  Lord  had  not  been 
present  at  the  ))receding  Passover,  and  had  therefore 
failed  to  pay  the  tax  at  the  regular  time  and  ]ilace. 
Hence  he  was  waited  upon  in  Galilee  for  that  purpose, 
with  some  apprehension,  perhaps,  on  the  part  of  the 
collectors,  that  he  might  excuse  himself  for  some  reason, 
or  at  least  neglect  to  pay.  In  his  reply  he  asserts  his 
just  claim  to  exemption,  not  as  an  alien,  but  precisely 
because  lie  was  a  member  of  the  theocratic  family  in 
the  highest  sense.  He  was  exempt  on  the  broad  con- 
stitutional ground  that  a  king's  son  lielongs  to  the  royal 
household  fur  whom  tribute  is  collected,  and  not  ly 
whom  it  is  rendered.  Inasmuch  as  the  tax  was  for  the 
Temple  service,  Jesus,  who  was  the  son  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Temple,  could  not  be  required  to  contribute  to  that 
expense.  Peter  is  coupled  in  the  payment,  but  not  in 
the  exemption ;  at  least,  not  on  the  same  ground  pre- 
cisely, but,  if  at  all,  on  the  general  ]irinciple  of  associa- 
tion with  the  royal  family.     See  TninuTE-jioxEY. 

Tribute-money  {CiCpnx^iov'),  the  Temple-tax  lev- 
ied upon  all  Jews  (  Matt,  xvii,  24),  and  likewise  {Kfjv- 
aoc)  the  money  collected  by  the  Romans  in  payment  of 
the  taxes  imposed  upon  the  Jews  (xxii,  19).  The 
piece  shown  to  our  Saviour  at  his  own  request  (in  the 
latter  passage)  was  a  Roman  coin,  bearing  the  image  of 
one  of  the  Caisars,  and  must  have  been  at  that  time  cur- 
rent in  Judaja,  and  received  in  payment  of  the  tribute, 
in  common  with  other  descriptions  of  money.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  tribute  was  collected  ex- 
clusively in  Roman  coins,  or  that  the  tribute-money  was 
a  description  of  coin  different  from  that  which  was  iu 
general  circulation.     See  Penny. 

As  regards  the  half-shekel  of  silver  paid  to  the  Lord 
by  every  male  of  the  children  of  Israel  as  a  ransom  for 
his  soul  (Exod.  xxx,  13,  15),  colonel  Leake  says  "that 
it  had  notiiing  in  common  with  the  tribute  paid  by  the 
Jews  to  the  Roman  emperor.  The  tribute  was  a  dena- 
rius, in  the  English  version  a  penny  (Matt,  xxii,  17; 
Ltdve  XX,  24) ;  the  duty  to  the  Temple  was  a  didrach- 
mon,  two  of  which  made  a  stater.  It  ajipears,  then,  that 
the  half-shekel  of  ransom  had  in  the  time  of  our  Sav- 
iour been  converted  into  the  payment  of  a  didrachmon 
to  the  Temi)lc,  and  two  of  their  didrachma  formed  a 
stater  of  the  Jewisli  currency."  He  then  suggests  that 
the  stater  was  evidenth'  the  extant  "Shekel  Israel," 
which  was  a  tetradraehm  of  the  Ptolemaic  scale,  though 
generally  below  the  standard  weight,  like  most  of  the 
extant  specimens  of  the  Ptolemies;  and  that  the  di- 
drachmon paid  to  the  Temple  was  therefore  of  the  same 
monetary  scale.  "Thus,"  says  he,  "the  duty  to  the 
Temple  was  converted  from  the  half  of  an  Attic  to  the 
whole  of  a  Ptolemaic  didrachmon,  and  the  tax  was 
nominally  raised  in  the  proportion  of  about  105  to  65; 
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but  probably  the  value  of  silver  had  fallen  as  much  in 
the  two  preceding  centuries.  It  was  natural  that  the 
Jews  should  have  revived  the  old  name  shekel,  and  ap- 
plied it  to  their  stater,  and  equally  so  that  they  should 
iiave  adopted  the  scale  of  the  neighboring  opulent  and 
powerful  kingdom,  the  money  of  which  they  must  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  employing"  (Appendix,  Xu- 
mi!</iHiUi  Ih'llenica,  p.  2,  3).     See  Didrachji. 

Tricerium  (TpiKt'ipiov),  a  three-branched  taper,  so 
arranged  that  the  wicks  of  each,  thougii  distinct,  blend 
into  one  flame.  With  this  the  Oriental  bishops  sign 
the  book  of  the  gospels  during  certain  services  of  the 
Greek  Church. — Lee,  Gloss.  <\f  Litiinj.  Terms,  s.  v. 

Trichotomy  {threefold  dirision)  is  the  theory  ac- 
cording to  which  man  is  divided  into  three  parts — body, 
soul,  and  spirit.  This  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the  apos- 
tolic classification  of  our  nature  (1  Thess.  v,  io).  Gener- 
ally soul  and  body  are  opposed;  but  spirit,  so  contrasted, 
is  the  highest  portion  of  our  nature,  allying  it  to  God, 
and  on  which  his  Spirit  works.  Soul  (in  the  German 
sense)  is  the  lower  portion,  the  region  of  appetite,  in- 
stinct, and  of  much  besides  which  we  have  in  common 
with  the  lower  creation.  This  idea  throws  light  on  many 
passages  of  Scripture.  The  body  mediates  between  the 
soul  and  the  external  world,  the  soul  between  the  spirit 
and  body,  and  the  spirit  between  both  and  God.  This 
view  of  human  nature  would  have  prevailed,  had  it  not 
been  so  keenly  opposed  by  Tertullian,  and  so  slighted 
even  by  Augustine,  and  had  not  Apollinaris  adopted  it  to 
illustrate  his  erroneous  view  of  our  Lord's  nature.  He 
denied  spirit,  in  this  human  sense,  to  Christ,  but  held 
that  its  place  was  occupied  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  It 
was  held  by  Luther,  as  it  still  is  by  the  more  evangeli- 
cal part  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  Reformers,  how- 
ever, did  not  consider  spirit  and  soul  as  ditferent  sub- 
stances, but  only  as  different  attributes  or  operations  of 
the  same  spiritual  essence.     See  Soul;  Spiitir. 

Tridentine  {of  or  belonging  to  Trent).  The  term 
is  applied  to  the  celebrated  council  of  the  Kith  century, 
and  to  that  part  of  the  Church  Universal  which  accepts 
the  decrees  and  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (q.  v.). 

Tridentine  Profession  of  Faith,  or  the  Creed 
of  Pius  /I',  is  a  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  suggested  by  that  council,  prepared  by  a 
college  of  cardinals  under  the  supervision  of  pope  Pius 
IV,  and  issued  by  him,  Nov.  13,  1564.  It  consists  of 
twelve  articles,  including  the  Nicene  Creed  (q.  v.),  and 
is  put  in  the  form  of  an  individual  profession  and  sol- 
emn oath.  It  is  required  of  all  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
and  public  teachers  in  seminaries,  colleges,  and  iniiv-er- 
sities.  It  is  also  used  for  Protestant  converts  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  and  hence  called  the  "profession 
of  converts."  The  10th  article  reads,  ••  I  acknowledge 
the  holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman  Church  as  the  moth- 
er and  mistress  of  all  churches;  and  I  promise  and  swear 
true  oliedience  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  as  the  vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  See  Latin  text  in  the  two  papal  bulls 
of  Nov.  13  and  Dec.  9,  1564,  and  in  Denzinger's  Enchi- 
ridion, p.  292-294;  also  a  history  of  this  creed  by  Moh- 
nike,  C'lJcundliche  Geschichte  der  Professio  Fidei  Triden- 
tinic  (Greifswald,  1822).     See  Trent,  Council  of. 

Triennial  Visitation,  a  visitation  which  is  held 
once  in  three  years.  In  England  it  is  the  custom  to 
hold  episcopal  visitations  at  such  intervals. 

Triers,  Ecclesiastical.  A  parliamentary  ordi- 
nance was  passed  in  1654  appointing  thirty-eight  com- 
missioners to  the  office  of  triers:  they  were  chosen  by 
Cromwell,  and  sat  at  Whitehall.  They  were  mostly  In- 
dependents, though  some  Presbyterians  were  joined  with 
them.  They  were  appointed  to  try  all  ministers  that 
came  for  institution  and  induction,  and  without  their  ap- 
proval none  were  admitted.  The  opinion  of  Baxter  is 
that  the}'  were  of  essential  service  to  the  Church.  He 
says  they  saved  man v  congregations  fnim  ignorant,  un- 


godly, and  intemperate  teachers  —  men  who  designed 
nothing  more  in  the  ministry  than  to  repeat  a  sermon 
as  readers  say  their  prayers,  and  to  patch  u|i  a  few  good 
words  together  to  talk  the  people  asleep  on  Sunday,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  week  go  wiih  them  to  the  ale-h<iuse, 
and  harilen  them  in  their  sin  ;  and  that  sort  of  ministers 
who  either  preached  against  a  holy  life,  or  preached  as 
men  that  were  not  acquainted  with  it.  They  had  pow- 
er to  eject  scandalous,  ignorant,  and  insufficient  minis- 
ters and  schoolmasters. — Farrar,  Eccles.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Trigland,  Jacob,  a  Dutch  theologian,  was  born  at 
Haarlem,  Mav  8,  1652,  and  died  at  Leyden,  Sept.  22, 
1705.  His  writings  are,  Dissertt.  Theologico-philologicd, 
Continens  Defensionem  Integritatis  Codicis  Saci'i  adeer- 
siis  Xuperus  in  eum  Censitriis  (Leyden,  1703) : — Died  rile 
de Sectd  Karmorum  (ibid.  eod. ;  Germ,  transl.  by  Fiirst.  in 
Literaturhl.  des  Orients,  1843,  c.  12,  23,  39,  763",  776,  794, 
827)  : — Dissertationes  Theologicce  et  Philologicce,  Sglloge, 
ut  et  Orntionum  Acad.  (Delft,  1728): — Trium  Scrip- 
toruni  illustr.  de  Trihus  Judceorvm  Sectis  Sgntagma  in 
quo  N.  Serarii  (Jlayence,  1604).  Drvsii  (Franecker, 
1603-5),  Jos.  Scaligeri  (ibid.  1605)  Opuscula,  quce 
eo  Pertinent,  etc.  (ibid.  1703): — Disputt.  II  de  Origine 
Saci-ificioruni  (Leyden,  1692): — De  Josepho  Patriarcha 
in  Sucri  Bovi  Ilieroghiph.  ab  jEgyptiis  Adorato  (ibid. 
1705).  See  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jiid.  iii.  447:  Winer,  Handb. 
der  theol.  Literatur,  i,  29,  139,  442,  515,  823.     (B.  P.) 

TriglaTW,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  was  the  supreme 
god  of  the  Servians,  Wends,  Poles,  partly  also  of  the  Rii- 
gen  islanders,  Pomeranians,  Prussians,  and  Lithuanians. 
He  was,  as  his  name  indicates,  triple-headed,  and  there- 
fore represented  the  Slavonic  trinity.  The  priests  pro- 
claimed Triglaw  as  the  unseen  supreme  sovereign  of 
heaven,  earth,  and  the  infernal  regions.  He  was  rep- 
resented veiled,  in  the  greatest  temple  at  Stettin,  as  a 
celebrated  man  with  three  heads.  A  large  army  of 
priests  served  him,  and  taught  that  he,  being  long-suf- 
fering and  kind-hearted,  veiled  his  face  so  as  not  to  see 
the  evil  deeds  of  men.  and  seldom  made  his  appearance 
on  earth,  but  taught  his  priests  his  will  and  commands, 
and  by  means  of  his  holy  black  steed  he  distributed 
oracles,  etc.  This  steed  governed  by  its  hoofs  the 
whole  population,  and  no  one  would  have  dared  to  do 
anything  to  which  it  did  not  give  favorable  signs. 
His  temple,  made  of  huge  wooden  posts  covered  with 
cloths,  contained  the  largest  part  of  all  the  spoils  of 
war.  Vast  riches  were  heaped  up  here,  and  the  super- 
stitious dread  of  the  peo])le  was  a  surer  protection  tlian 
marble  or  granite,  perhaps,  would  have  been.  The  de- 
structive campaigns  of  Henry  the  Lion  were  the  means 
of  destroying  all  these  temples,  and  closed  to  the  world 
the  inspection  of  the  idols  of  their  gods. — Vollmer,  WOr- 
terb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Trim,  Council  of.  Trim  is  the  county  town  of 
IMeath,  situated  on  the  river  Boyne,  about  twenty-sev- 
en miles  north-west  of  Dublin.  It  contains  a  national 
school,  besides  other  public  institutions ;  a  handsome 
Roman  Catholic  chapel;  the  remains  of  Trim  Castle; 
and  the  Yellow  Tower,  a  part  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  re- 
built by  the  De  Lacys  in  the  13th  century. 

The  council  was  held  on  the  Sunday  after  St.  IMat- 
thew's  Day  (1291).  Nicholas  M'^Motissa,  archbishop 
of  Armagh,  presided.  The  four  archbishops,  all  the 
suflFragau  bishops,  all  the  cathedral  chapters.  I)y  their 
deputies,  and  the  other  orders  and  degrees  of  the  clergy, 
unanimously  agreed  in  this  synod  to  maintain  and  de- 
fend each  other  in  all  courts,  and  before  all  judges,  ec- 
clesiastical or  secular,  against  all  lay  encroachments 
upon,  and  violations  of,  their  rights,  liberties,  or  cus- 
toms; and,  further,  amply  to  indemnify  those  of  their 
messengers,  executors  of  their  orders,  etc.,  who  might, 
receive  loss  or  damage  in  the  performance  of  their  duty. 
Other  articles  of  agreement  were  drawn  up,  pledging 
them  to  mutual  co-operation  in  enforcing  sentences  of 
excommunication,  etc.  See  Mant,  Hist,  of  the  Irish 
Church,  p.  17. — Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  s.  v. 
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Trimmer,  Sarah,  a  zealous  promoter  of  religious 
education  in  JMiirlanit,  was  born  at  I])s\vieh,  Jan.  6,  1741. 
She  was  carol iilly  educated,  and  while  a  resident  of 
London  passed  her  time  in  the  society  of  Dr.  .lolinson, 
Dr.  Greg-orv  Sharpe,  and  otlier  eminent  persons  in  the 
literary  world.  In  lier  reading  she  was  directed  by  her 
father.  Becoming  a  motlier  of  a  large  family  of  chil- 
dren, her  current  of  thought  was  turned  to  education. 
Having  experienced  great  success  in  the  plan  of  educat- 
ing her  own  family,  she  naturally  wished  to  extend  tliat 
blessing  to  others,  and  this  first  induced  her  to  become 
an  author.  She  strenuously  opposed  the  current  of 
French  and  (ierman  infidelity  and  a  lax  education  in- 
dependent of  the  historj'  and  truths  of  revelation.  She 
was  also  an  early  promoter  and  supporter  of  Sunday- 
schools.  She  died  Dec.  15,  1810.  Of  her  works,  we  re- 
fer to  the  last  London  edition:  Abrid(/meiit  of  the  New 
Test.  (185-2,  \Smo):— Ah?  id  (/ment  of  the  Old  Test.  (1850, 
r2mo): — //('//)  to  the  Uidedined  in  the  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  (1S0.5,  8vo-,  2d  ed.  1850,  2  vols."  12mo)  :— 
New  and  Coinpnhensire  Lessons  on  the  New  Test.  (1849, 
18mo): — New  tind  Compreheiisive  Lessons  on  the  Old 
Test.  (1849,  \im>.<) :— Prayers  and  Meditations  (1842, 
]2mo;  2d  ed.  \mO) -.—Sacred  History  (1782-85,  6  vols. 
12mo;  1841-49,  2  vols.  r2mo): — Scripture  Catechism 
(1851,  2  vols.  12mo): — The  Economy  of  Charity  (178(5; 
revised  1801J: — and  many  otlier  works  on  history,  edu- 
cation, etc.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  L>ict.  s.  v. ;  Alliboiie, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s,  v, 

Trimnell,  Charles,  bishop  of  Norwich  and  Win- 
chester, was  born  at  Kipton-Abbots,  England,  Dec.  27, 
1(JG3.  He  graduated  with  honor  at  Winchester  Col- 
lege, and  in  1()88  was  appointed  preacher  at  Rolls.  In 
ltj91  he  was  installed  prebendary  of  Norwich,  in  1694 
presented  by  the  earl  of  Sunderland  to  the  rectory  of 
Bodington,  and  in  1698  installed  archdeacon  of  Norfolk. 
About  this  time  he  was  made  cliaplain  in  ordinary  to 
queen  Anne.  Having  no  parochial  duty  in  1705,  he 
for  some  time  took  charge  of  St.  Giles's  parish,  Nor- 
wich :  and  in  October,  1706,  was  instituted  to  St,  James's, 
Westminster.  In  January,  1707,  Mr.  Trimnell  was  elect- 
ed bishop  of  Norwich,  and  in  August,  1721.  he  was 
transferre<l  to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester.  He  died 
Aug.  1.5,  1723.  He  had  a  very  serious  turn  of  mind, 
and  performed  the  duty  of  every  station  with  the  great- 
est exactness.  His  pidilic  life  was  characterized  by 
great  moderation  and  firmness  of  spirit.  "  He  was  a 
lover  of  peace  and  order  both  from  judginent  and  in- 
clination ;  and,  being  a  sincere  friend  to  the  Church  of 
England,  he  constantly  avowed  those  princiiiles  of  toler- 
ation and  indulgence  which  make  that  Church  the 
glory  of  the  IJel'ormation."  Bishop  Trimnell  pid)lished 
lifteen  single  Sermons,  Letters,  Charges,  etc.  (1697-1715). 
See  Chalmers,  Bioy.  Diet.  a.  v. 

Trine  Bapti.«m.  A  mode  of  administering  the 
sacrament,  which  was  so  universal  in  the  iirimitive 
Churcii  that  some  entertain  no  doubt  of  its  being  de- 
rived from  apostolic  tradition.  The  person  bai)tized 
was  thrice  immersed,  or  water  was  thrice  poured  on 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  three  persons  of  the  (lodhead. 
■The  reason  of  trine  baptism  was  manifest:  the  three 
immersions  showed  the  distinction  of  the  three  divine 
Persons,  although  liie  baptism  was  only  one,  in  the  name 
of  the  undivided  Codliead — "one  baptism  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins."  Tluis  in  l)aptism  the  unity  of  the  Di- 
vine Nature  and  the  distinction  ofilie  three  I'crsons  are 
clearly  imjilied  and  set  forth.  The  first  who  departed 
from  this  usage  was  Knnomius  the  Arian.  Trine  bai>tism 
was  according  to  the  fill  ieth  apostolical  canon,  the  bisho]) 
or  presbyter  who  baptized  with  one  immersion  being  or- 
dered to  be  deposed.  In  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  one 
immersion  in  l)aptism  was  substituted  by  some  in  Sjiain 
for  the  ordinary  rule  of  the  Chinch,  the  Council  ot  Tole- 
do (A.D.  68o,  canon  6)  allowing  single  immersion  in 
Spain,  to  avoid  schism;  but  this  iimovaiion  lasted  for 
©idj'  a  short  period,  the  early  usage  being  restored,  and 


remaining  the  rule  of  the  AA'estern  Church.  Single 
inmiersioii  has  never  been  authorized  by  the  Eastern 
Church.  See  Blunt,  Diet,  ofjjoct.  and  IJist.  Theol.  s.  v.; 
Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  p.  582. 

Trine -God  Controversy.      In   the  churches 

over  which  liincrnar  ( (|.  v. ),  archliisbop  of  Kheims.  ])re- 
sided,  he  forbade  the  singing  of  the  last  words  of  a  very 
ancient  hymn — 7'e  trina  Deitas,  unaque  poscimus  ("Of 
thee,  trine  Deity,  yet  one,  we  ask") — on  the  ground  that 
this  phraseology  subverted  the  sim])licity  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  and  implied  the  existence  t>{  th)-ee  Gods.  The 
Benedictine  monks  would  not  obey  this  mandate  of 
Hincmar;  and  one  of  their  number,  Ilatranmus,  wrote  in 
defence  of  a  trine  Deity.  (Jodeschalciis,  hearing  of  this 
dissension  while  in  prison,  sent  forth  a  paper,  in  which 
he  defended  the  cause  of  his  fellow-monks.  For  this  he 
was  accused  by  Hincmar  of  Tritheism,  and  was  confut- 
ed in  a  book  written  expresslj'  for  that  purpose.  But 
this  controversy  soon  subsided;  and,  in  spite  of  Hinc- 
mar's  efforts,  the  words  retained  their  place  in  the  hymn. 
See  jSIosheim,  Ch.  Hist.  bk.  v,  ch.  ii,  p.  94. 

Trinitarian  Brothers,  or  Order  of  the  IMost 
HoEY  'Vmy.\rY  forthe  Redemption  o/'CVr^i^/rw,  was  found- 
ed by  St.  John  of  ^latha,  who  was  born  at  Fancon,  Brov- 
ence,  in  1154.  When  he  first  celebrated  divine  service, 
after  his  ordination,  he  beheld  a  vision  of  an  angel  in 
white,  having  a  cross  of  red  and  blue  on  his  breast,  and  his 
hands,  crossed  over  each  other,  rested  on  the  heads  of 
two  slaves  who  knelt  on  each  side  of  him.  He,  with 
another  holy  man,  Felix  de  Vatois,  arranged  the  insti- 
tution of  a  new  order  for  the  redemption  of  slaves. 
They  went  to  Rome,  and  received  the  approval  of  Inno- 
cent III  in  1198.  They  assumed  the  white  habit,  hav- 
ing on  the  breast  a  Greek  cross  of  red  and  blue.  They 
returned  to  France,  and  received  from  Gaudier  de  Cha- 
tillon  lands  in  the  province  of  Yalois.  The  pope  also 
gave  them  at  Rome  the  church  and  convent  of  S.Maria 
della  Navicella,  on  the  Monte  Celio.  Honorius  III  con- 
firmed their  ride,  and  in  1267  Clement  \Y  approved  of 
a  change  in  their  rules  permitting  them  to  purchase 
meat  and  own  horses.  They  had  at  one  time  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  convents  in  France,  three  in  Spain,  forty- 
three  in  England,  fifty-two  in  Ireland,  besides  others  in 
Portugal,  Italy,  Saxony,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia.  In 
1594  the  Barefooted  branch  of  this  order  was  begun  by 
Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Conception  in  the  convent  of  Yalde, 
Spain.     He  was  granted  a  bull  by  Clement  VIII  in  1598 
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to  establish  a  reform  in  his  order  and  lead  them  back  to 
the  ancient  practice.  The  foiniders  of  the  Trinitarians 
lilacetl  themselves  under  the  protection  of  St.  Radegun- 
(ia.  queen  of  Clothaire  V  of  France,  who  afterwards  took 
tlie  religious  habit  and  founded  a  monastery  at  Poitiers. 
See  Jameson,  Lpc/.  of  Monastic  Orders,  p.  2 17  sq.;  Migne, 
J)ict.  Jes  Ordres  Re/iff.  s.  v. 

Trinitarian  Sisters.  This  order  was  founded  at 
Yaleiicein  1615,  and  constituted  a  convent  in  ltJ9ti.  They 
received  tetters  patent  from  Louis  in  1712,  and  were 
registered  in  Parliament  in  January,  1728.  They  es- 
tablished two  hospitals,  which  were  in  1802  devoted  to 
the  care  of  aged  men  and  women.  They  have  been 
quite  flourishing  since  1837.  See  Migne,  Diet,  des  Or- 
dres Rtiiff.  s.  v. 


Triuitaiiau  Nun. 

Trinitarians.  A  general  name  for  all  Christians 
who  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  Trinity  (q.  v.). 

Trinity.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  god- 
head includes  the  three  following  particulars,  viz.  (a) 
There  is  onl}"^  one  (lod,  one  divine  nature;  (6)  but  in 
this  divine  nature  there  is  the  distinction  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  three  (subjects  or  persons); 
and  (c)  these  three  have  ecpially,  and  in  common  with 
one  atiother,  the  nature  and  perfection  of  supreme  df- 
vinity.  It  was  the  custom  in  former  tiines  for  thefilo- 
gians  to  blend  their  own  speculations  and  those  of  others 
witli  the  statement  of  tlie  Bible  doctrine.  It  is  custom- 
ary now  to  exhibit  first  the  simple  doctrine  of  the  Bible, 
and  afterwards,  in  a  separate  part,  the  speculations  of 
the  learned  respecting  it. 

I.  The  Biblical  Doctrine. — It  has  always  been  allowed 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  not  fully  revealed 
before  tiie  time  of  Christ,  and  is  clearly  taught  only  in 
the  New  Test.  Yet,  while  it  is  true  (1 )  that  if  the  New 
Test,  did  not  exist  we  coidd  not  derive  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  from  the  Old  Test,  alone,  it  is  equally  true 

(2)  that  by  the  manner  of  (iod's  revelation  of  himself  in 
the  Old  Test,  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  more  full 
disclosure  of  his  nature  that  was  afterwards  made.    But 

(3)  respecting  the  intimate  connection  of  these  persons, 
or  respecting  other  distinctions  which  belong  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  there  is  nothing  said  in  the  (31d 
Test.  While  in  each  particular  text  allusion  is  made 
to  a  trinity  or  plurality  in  God,  yet  these  texts  are  so 
many  in  number  and  so  various  in  kind  that  they  im- 
press one  with  the  o|)inion  that  such  a  plurality  in  God 


is  indicated  in  the  Old  Test.,  though  it  is  not  fully 
develojied  or  clearly  defined. 

(I.)  The  texts  of  the  Old  Test,  may  be  arranged  iu 
the  following  classes: 

1.  Those  giving  the  names  of  God  in  the  plural  form, 
and  thus  seeming  to  indicate  a  plurality  of  his  nature, 
of  which  C'TI'JN.  "'ITN,  n"'i"'np  are  cited  as  examples ; 
but  as  these  may  be  only  the  pluralis  mujestaliriis  of  the 
Oriental  languages,  they  afford  no  certain  proof. 

2.  Texts  in  which  tiod  speaks  of  himself  in  the  )ilurnl. 
The  plural  in  many  of  these  cases  can  be  accounted  for 
from  the  use  of  the  plural  nouns  D''ri'3X,  "3TN,  etc. 
Philo  thinks  (De  Opif.  Muiidi,  p.  17)  that  in  the  ex- 
pression "  Let  us  make  man"  (Gen.  i,  2(1),  God  addresses 
the  angels.  It  is  not  inicommon  in  Hebrew  for  kings 
to  speak  of  themselves  in  the  plural  (1  Kings  xii,  9;  2 
Chron.  X,  9;  Ezra  iv,  18).  In  Isa.  vi,  8  God  asks,  who 
will  go  for  us  (^13^),  where  the  plural  form  may  be  ex- 
plained either  as  the  pluralis  mujestaticus,  or  as  denoting 
an  assembly  for  consultation. 

3.  Texts  in  which  n'ri"'  (Jehovah)  is  distinguished 
from  D"'rl3X  (Elohim).  These  texts  do  not,  however, 
furnish  any  decisive  proof;  for  in  the  simplicity  of  an- 
cient style  the  noun  is  often  repeated  instead  of  using 
the  pronoim;  and  so,  from  Jehovah  may  mean  f-om 
himself,  etc.  Further,  the  name  D"'!l'"X  (Elolum)  is 
sometimes  given  to  earthly  kings,  and  does  not,  there- 
fore, necessarily  prove  that  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
given  must  be  of  the  divine  nature. 

4.  Texts  in  which  express  mention  is  made  of  the 
Son  of  God  and  of  the  l/oly  Spirit. 

(a.)  Of  the  Son  of  God.— The  principal  text  of  this 
class  is  Psa.  ii,  7,  "  Thou  art  my  son ;  this  day  have  I 
begotten  thee;"  comp.  Psa.  Ixxii,  1 ;  Ixxxix,  27.  This 
Psalm  was  understood  by  the  Jews  and  by  the  writers 
of  the  New  Test,  to  relate  to  the  Messiah.  But  the 
name  Son  of  God  was  not  unfretiuently  given  to  kings; 
it  is  not,  therefore,  nomen  essenti(e,  itut  dirpnt(ttis  A/essi- 
ance.  The  passage  woidd  then  mean.  "  Thou  art  the 
king  (Messiah)  of  my  appointment ;  this  day  have  I  de- 
clared thee  such."  In  this  psalm,  therefore,  the  IMessiah 
is  rather  exhibited  as  king,  divinely  appointed  ruler  and 
head  of  the  Church,  than  as  belonging  to  the  divine 
nature. 

{h.)  Of  the  /Ml/  Spirit. — There  are  many  texts  of  this 
class,  but  none  from  which,  taken  by  themselves,  the 
personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  be  proved.  In  these 
texts  the  term  Ifoli/  Spirit  may  mean  (1)  the  divine 
nature  in  general;  (2)  particidar  divine  attributes,  as 
omnipotence,  knowledge,  or  omniscience;  (3)  the  divine 
agencv,  which  is  its  more  common  meaning.  Isa.  xlviii, 
16.  "And  now  Jehovah  (the  Father)  and  his  Spirit 
(Holy  Ghost)  hath  sent  me"  (the  Jlessiah),  is  supposed 
to  teach  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  But  the 
expression  "and  his  Spirit"  is  used  by  the  prophets  to 
mean  the  direct,  immediate  command  of  God.  To  say, 
then,  the  Lord  and  his  Spirit  hath  sent  me  is  the  same 
as  to  say,  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  by  a  direct,  immediate 
command. 

5.  Texts  in  which  thr-ee  persons  are  expressly  men- 
tioned, or  in  which  there  is  a  clear  reference  to  the 
number  three  (Numb,  vi,  24;  Psa.  xxxiii,  6  ;  Isa.  vi,  3). 
But  the  repetition  of  the  word  Jehovah  in  the  one  text 
is  not  an  undeniable  proof  of  the  Trinity;  and  in  the 
other,  the  word  of  his  mouth  means  nothing  more  than 
his  command;  and  in  the  last  text  the  threefold  repeti- 
tion of  the  word  holy  may  have  been  by  three  choirs,  all 
uniting  in  the  last  words,  "The  whole  earth  is  full  of  thy 
glory." 

Tbns  it  appears  that  none  of  the  passages  cited  from 
the  Old  Test,  in  proof  of  the  Trinity  are  conclusive  when 
taken  by  themselves ;  but,  as  was  before  stated,  when 
they  are  all  taken  together,  they  convey  the  impression 
that  at  least  a  plurality  in  the  godhead  was  obscurely- 
indicated  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 
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(ir.)  Since  we  do  not  find  in  the  Old  Test,  clear  or 
decided  proof  upon  this  sidjject,  we  must  now  turn  to 
the  Xcw  Test.  The  texts  relating;  to  tlie  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — tliose  in 
which  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  menti(tned 
in  connection,  and  those  in  which  these  three  subjects 
are  menlu>ned  separately,  and  in  which  their  nature 
and  mutual  relation  are  more  ])articnlarly  described. 

1.  The  first  class  of  texts,  taken  by  itself,  proves  only 
that  there  are  the  three  subjects  named,  and  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  them;  that  the  Father  in  cer- 
tain respects  differs  from  the  Son,  etc.;  but  it  does  not 
prove,  by  itself,  that  all  the  three  belonjj  necessarily  to 
the  divine  nature,  and  possess  e(pial  divine  honor.  In 
proof  of  tills,  the  second  class  of  texts  must  be  adduced. 
The  foUowin;;'  texts  are  placed  in  this  class: 

jMatt.  xviii,  18-20.  This  text,  however,  taken  by  it- 
self, would  not  prove  decisively  either  the  personalitij 
of  the  three  sulvjects  mentioned,  or  their  cqadliti/  or  <//- 
v'mily.  For  (u)  the  subject  into  which  one  is  'baptized 
is  not  necessarily  a  person,  but  may  be  a  doctrine  or  re- 
lii/ion,  (h)  The  person  in  whom  one  is  ba|)tized  is  not 
necessarily  (iotl,  as  1  Cor.  i,  13.  "  )Vere  ye  baptized  in 
the  name  of  FaulV'"  (c)  The  coiniection  of  these  three 
subjects  does  not  prove  their  personalitij  or  eqinilili/. 
We  gather  one  thing  from  the  text,  viz.  that  Christ 
considered  the  doctrine  respecting  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  (ihost  as  a  fundainental  doctrine  of  his  religion, 
because  he  requires  all  his  followers  to  be  botmd  to  a 
jirofession  of  it  when  admitted  by  baptism  into  the 
Church. 

1  Pet.  i,  2:  "Elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of 
(iod  the  Father,  through  sauctification  of  the  Spirit, 
unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ."  From  what  is  here  said  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  is  a  personal  sidyect; 
nor,  from  the  predicates  here  ascribed  to  Christ,  that  he 
is  necessarily  divine.  This  passage,  therefore,  taken  by 
itself,  is  insufiicient. 

2  Cor.  xiii,  14,  '•  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
(ihost,  be  with  you  all."  Here  we  might  infer,  frotn 
the  parallelism  of  the  third  member  of  the  passage  with 
the  two  former,  the  persomility  of  the  Holy  .S|)irit ;  but 
we  could  not  justly  infer  that  they  possessed  equal  au- 
thorifi/,  or  the  same  nature. 

John  xiv,  2()  offers  three  different  personal  subjects, 
viz.  the  Comforter,  the  Father,  and  Christ;  but  it  is  not 
sufficiently  proven  from  this  passage  that  these  three 
subjects  have  equal  divine  honor,  and  belong  to  one 
divine  nature. 

Matt,  iii,  16,  17  has  been  considered  a  very  strong 
proof-text  for  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  But 
though  three  personal  subjects  are  mentioned,  viz.  the 
voice  of  the  Father,  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
Christ,  yet  nothing  is  here  said  respecting  their  nature. 

1  John  V,  7,  8  are  generally  admitted  to  be  s{)urious; 
and,  even  if  allowed  to  be  genuine,  they  do  not  deter- 
mine the  nature  and  essential  connection  of  the  three 
subjects  mentioned. 

2.  We  now  turn  to  the  second  class  of  texts,  viz.  those 
in  which  the  Father.  Son.  and  Holy  Ghost  are  separate- 
ly mentioned,  and  in  which  their  nature  and  mutual 
relation  are  taught.  These  texts  prove  (a)  that  the  Son 
and  H(dy  Spirit,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
Test.,  are  divine,  or  belong  to  the  one  divine  nature; 
and  (b)  that  the  three  sulijeets  are  personal  and  equal. 

(1.)  The  Deity  oj'f/ie  Fattier. — When  the  term  Father 
is  applied  to  God.  it  often  designates  the  whole  god- 
head, or  the  whole  divine  nature;  as  Gtof  6  IIar;/p. 
1  Cor.  viii,  4-6 ;  John  xvii,  1-3.  He  is  often  called 
QtoQ  Kai  UaTi'ip,  i.  e.  Gtog  o  Dnr/'/p,  or  Otbt;  oq  iitti 
TlaTijp,  as  Gal.  i,  4.  All  the  arguments,  therefore,  which 
prove  the  existence  of  God  prove  also  the  deity  of  the 
Father. 

(2.)  The  Deity  of  Christ.  —  To  prove  the  deity  of 
Christ  we  present  three  classes  of  texts. 


(a.)  The  following  are  the  principal  texts  in  which 
divine  names  are  given  to  Christ: 

John  i,  1,  2.  Christ  is  here  called  6  Aoyoc  (the 
Word),  which  signified  among  the  Jews  and  other  an- 
cient people,  when  applied  to  God,  ererythiny  by  ivhich 
God  reveals  himself  to  men,  and  makes  known  to  them 
his  will.  Hence  tliose  who  ma<le  known  the  divine 
will  to  men  were  called  by  the  Hellenists  Xoyot.  It 
was  jjrobably  on  this  accoinit  that  John  declared  Jesus 
to  be  the  Logos  which  existeil  tv  apx'J  i  that  the  Logos 
was  with  God,  and  the  Loyos  was  God.  In  this  passage 
the  principal  proof  does  not  lie  in  the  word  Aoyoc,  nor 
even  in  the  word  Bfr'Ci  which  in  a  larger  sense  is  often 
applied  to  kings  and  earthly  riders;  but  to  what  is 
])redicatcd  of  the  Aoyoc,  ^''^-  tbat  he  existed  from  eter- 
nity with  (iod,  tliat  the  world  was  made  l>y  him,  etc. 

John  XX,  2!S.  Here  Thomas,  convinced  at  last  that 
Christ  was  actually  risen  from  the  dead,  thus  addresses 
him,  "My  Lord  and  my  (iod."  This  must  not  be  con- 
sidered an  exelamati((n  of  surprise  or  wonder,  as  some 
have  understood  it ;  for  it  is  ((receded  In-  the  phrase 
fiTrti'  ai'TiiJ,"he  said  this  to  him."  Thomas  probably 
remembered  what  Jesus  had  often  said  respecting  his 
superhuman  origin  (v,  8,  10,  17),  and  he  now  saw  it  all 
confirmed  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

Phil,  ii,  6,  "Who,  being  in  the  form  of  (iod,  thought 
it  not  robbery  to  be  eipial  with  (iod."  There  it  is  said 
of  Christ  that  he  is  'itra  OtqJ,  Deo  cequalis ;  not  ojxoiog 
Q&jj,  aifTiSrtoc.  SfOf/fCfXoc.  similis  Deu  —  terms  applied 
by  Homer  to  kings  and  heroes.  The  term  i'croc  Be(fi, 
on  the  contrary,  is  never  applied  to  a  finite  or  created 
being.  Hence  the  Jews  (John  v,  18)  considered  it  as 
blasphemy  in  Christ  to  make  himself  'iaov  Otijj. 

John  X,  28-30,  "I  and  my  Father  are  one."  These 
words  are  not  to  be  mulerstood  to  denote  so  much  an 
equality  of  nature  as  unanimity  of  feeling  and  purpose. 
Still  the  passage  is  (piite  remarkable;  because  Christ 
professes  to  do  his  work  in  common  with  his  Father; 
and  that  is  more  than  any  man,  prophet,  or  even  angel 
is  ever  said  in  the  Bible  to  do.  That  being  one  with 
God,  therefore,  which  Jesus  here  asserts  for  himself  is 
something  peculiar,  which  belongs  to  him  only  as  he  is 
a  being  of  a  higher  nature. 

Tit.  ii,  13,  "We  expect  the  glorious  appearance,"  etc. 
In  this  passage,  since  too  is  omitted  before  cwTtjpoc, 
both  peydXov  Otoi'  and  moTiipog  must  be  cr)nstrued  in 
apposition  with  'Ujaoii  XpiuToi'.  Moreover,  iTrabai'eia 
is  the  word  by  which  the  solemn  coming  of  Christ  is 
appropriately  designated. 

In  some  of  the  texts  in  which  Christ  is  called  the 
Son  of  God,  the  name  is  used  in  three  dift'erent  senses 
— [1]  Messiah  or  king,  a  title  very  commonly  given  to 
the  ]\Iessiah  by  the  Jews  (see  Matt,  xvi,  16;  Luke  ix, 
20;  ]\Iatt.  xxvii,  40;  Luke  xxiii,35;  see  also  Mark  xiii, 
32;  1  Cor.  xv,  28);  [2]  the  higher  nature  of  Christ 
(John  v,  17  sq. ;  x.oO,  33;  xx,  31;  Rom.  i,  3,  4);  [3]  he 
is  also  called  the  Son  of  God  (Luke  i,  3o),  to  designate 
the  immediate  power  of  God  in  the  miraculous  pro- 
duction of  his  hinnan  nature. 

(Ij.)  Texts  in  which  divine  attributes  and  works  are 
ascribed  to  Clirist.  It  is  not  necessary  to  find  texts  to 
prove  that  all  the  divine  attributes  are  ascribed  to 
Christ.  These  attributes  cannot  be  separated;  and  if 
one  of  them  is  ascribed  to  (Hirist  in  the  Bible,  the  con- 
clusion is  inevitable  that  he  must  possess  all  the  rest. 
The  following  attributes  and  works  are  distinctly  as- 
cribed to  Christ  in  the  Scriptures: 

[i.]  Eternity  (John  i,  1  ;  viii,  .58;  xvii,  .5:  Col.  i,  17). 

[ii.]  Creation  and  preservation  (ft)ie  world  (John  i, 
1-3,  10;  Col.i.  16;  Heb.  i.  10  [where  Psa.  cii,  26  is 
quoted  and  applied  to  Christ  J  ;  ii,  10). 

[iii.]  Omnipotence  is  ascribed  to  Christ  (Phil,  iii,  21)  ; 
omniscience  ( Matt,  xi,  27  ).  He  is  described  as  the 
seai'cher  of  hearts,  etc.  (1  Cor.  iv,  5). 

(c.)  Texts  in  which  divine  honor  is  required  for 
Christ.  The  following  are  the  principal  texts  of  this 
class :  John,  v,  23, "  All  men  should  honor  the  Son,  even 
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as  they  honor  the  Father;"  Acts  i,  24;  vii,  59;  2  Cor. 
xii,  8,  where  Christ  is  approaclieil  in  prayer;  ami  those 
ill  which  the  apostles  refer  to  Christ  the  texts  of  the 
Old  Test,  that  speak  of  the  honor  and  worship  of  God, 
e.  i;.  Heb.  i,  tj  from  I'sa.  xcvii,  7  ;  also  Kom.  xiv,  1 1  from 
Isa.  xlv,  3;  I'hil.  ii,  10;  2  Cor.  v,  8-11 ;  2  Tim.  iv,  17, 
18. 

(3.)  The  third  point  in  the  discussion  of  this  doctrine 
is  the  personality  and  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  for 
a  foil  discussion  of  which  see  Holy  Ghost. 

n.  Ilistorii  of  the  Doctrine. — Respecting  the  marine?- 
in  which  the  Father,  the  Son.  and  the  Holy  (ihnst  make 
one  (iod,  the  Scripture  teaches  nothing,  since  the  sub- 
ject is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  admit  of  its  being  ex- 
jilained  to  us.  It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  theo- 
logians should  differ  widely  in  their  opinions  respecting 
it,  and  that  in  their  attempts  to  illustrate  it  they  shoukl 
have  pursued  various  methods, 

1.  Ag  Held  bij  the  Priiidtive  Christians. — For  the  first 
age  the  Scripture  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  Chris- 
tians' practice.  For,  not  to  insist  upon  the  ])recept  of 
honoring  the  Son  as  they  honored  the  Father;  or  the 
form  of  baptism,  in  which  they  were  commanded  to 
join  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  in  one  act  of 
worship;  or  the  injunction  to  believe  in  the  Son  as  they 
believed  in  the  Father,  let  reference  be  made  only  to 
their  example  and  practice.  Stephen,  the  protomartyr, 
when  he  was  sealing  his  confession  with  his  blood, 
prayed  to  Christ,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit,"  and 
"  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge"  (Acts  vii,  59, 
60).  Paul  asserts  that  he  baptized  only  in  the  name 
of  Christ  (1  Cor.  i,  13).  Notice  also  his  constant  use 
of  the  name  of  Christ  in  invocation.  There  is  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  early  believers  were  known  as 
those  who  called  on  the  name  of  Christ  (Acts  ix.  1-t,  21 ; 
1  Cor.  i,  2  ;  2  Tim.  ii,  22). 

2.  A  s  Held  in  the  2d  and  Zd  Centuries. — Towards  the 
end  of  the  1st  century,  and  during  the  2d,  many  learned 
men  came  over  both  from  Judaism  and  paganism  to 
Christianity.  These  brought  with  them  into  the  Chris- 
tian schools  of  theology  their  Platonic  ideas  and  phra- 
seology, and  they  especially  borrowed  from  the  phi- 
losophical writings  of  Philo.  As  was  very  natural, 
they  confined  themselves,  in  their  philosophizing  re- 
specting the  Trinity,  principally  to  the  Logos;  connect- 
ing the  same  ideas  with  the  name  \6yoQ  as  had  been 
done  before  by  Philo  and  other  Platonists.  Differing 
on  several  smaller  points,  they  agreed  perfectly  in  the 
following  general  views,  viz. :  the  Logos  existed  before 
the  creation  of  the  worM;  he  w^as  begotten,  however, 
by  God,  and  sent  forth  from  him.  By  this  Logos  the 
Neo-Platonists  understood  the  infinite  understanding  of 
God,  belonging  from  eternity  to  his  nature  as  a  power, 
but  that,  agreeably  to  the  divine  will,  it  began  to  exist 
out  of  the  divine  nature.  It  is  therefore  different  from 
God,  and  yet,  as  begotten  of  him,  is  entirely  divine. 
By  means  of  this  Logos  they  supposed  that  God  at  first 
created,  and  now  preserves  and  governs,  the  universe. 
Their  views  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit  are  far  less 
clearly  expressed,  though  most  of  them  considered  him 
a  substance  emanating  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
to  whom,  on  this  account,  divinity  must  be  ascribed. 
These  philosophical  Christians  asserted  rather  the  di- 
rineness  of  the  Son  and  Spirit,  and  their  divine  origin, 
than  their  equal  deify  with  the  Father.  Justin  IMar- 
tyr  expressly  declares  that  the  Son  is  in  God  what 
the  untlerstanding  (voiig)  is  in  man,  and  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  that  divine  power  to  act  and  execute  which 
Plato  calls  dperi).  With  this  representation  Theophi- 
lus  of  Antioch,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen  sub- 
stantially agree.  According  to  TertuUian,  the  persons 
of  the  Trinity  are  f/radus,  forma;,  species  unius  Dei. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  belief  in  the  subordination  of 
the  Son  to  the  Father,  for  which  Arianism  is  the  later 
name,  was  commonly  received  by  most  of  those  fathers 
of  the  2d  and  3d  centuries  who  assented,  in  general,  to 
the  philosophy  of  Plato.    Another  class  of  learned,  phi- 


losophizing Christians  substituted  another  theory  oil 
the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  which,  however,  was  none 
the  less  formed  rather  from  their  philosophical  ideas 
than  from  the  instructions  of  the  Bible.  Among  the 
writers  of  this  class  was  Praxeas.  of  the  2d  century,  who 
contended  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  were  not 
distinguished  from  each  other  as  individual  subjects; 
but  that  God  was  called  Father,  so  far  as  he  was  crea- 
tor and  governor  of  the  world ;  Son  ( Aoyoc),  so  far  as 
he  had  endowed  the  man  Jesus  with  extraordinary 
powers,  etc.  He,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  denied 
any  higher, pre-existing  nature  in  Christ;  and  with  him 
agreed  Artemon,  Noetus,  and  Beryllus  of  Bostra.  Sa- 
bellius  regarded  the  terms  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit 
as  merely  describing  different  divine  works,  and  various 
modes  of  divine  revelation. 

In  the  following  table  the  writers  of  the  first  three 
centuries  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  are  ranged  ac- 
cording to  their  opinions: 


Catholic. 

MoNAKCHIANS. 

Justin  Martyr. 

Theophilus  of  Antioch. 

Athenagoras. 

Ireiiasns. 

Clemens  Alexandriuus. 

TertuUian. 

Origen. 

Dionysius  Alexandriuus. 

Cyprian. 

Novatian. 

Dionysius  Romanus. 

Unitarians. 

Theodotus. 

Artemon. 

Paul  of  Samosata. 

Patripassians. 

Praxeas. 

Noetus. 

Beryllus  of  Bostra 

Sabellius. 

Among  the  terms  introduced  in  the  discussion  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  during  tliis  period  the  following 
are  the  most  common,  viz.  (1.)  Tpiag,  introduced  bv 
Theophilus  of  Antioch  in  the  2d  century,  and  often  used 
by  Origen  in  the  3d  century.  TertuUian  translated  it 
into  Latin  by  the  word  trinifas,  of  which  the  English 
word  is  an  exact  rendering.  (2.)  Ovaia,  hnonTaaiQ. 
These  terms  were  not  sufticiently  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  Greek  fathers  of  the  2d  and  3d  cen- 
turies, and  were  often  used  by  them  as  entirely  synony- 
mous. By  the  word  vTroarafnc;,  the  older  Greek  fathers 
understood  onl\'  a  really  existing  subject,  in  opposition 
to  a  nonentity,  or  to  a  merely  ideal  existence;  in  which 
sense  they  also  not  unfrequently  used  the  word  oixy'ui. 
(3.)  Feisona.  This  word  was  first  employed  by  Tertul- 
lian,  and  by  it  he  means  an  individual,  a  single  being, 
distinguished  from  others  by  certain  peculiar  qualities, 
attributes,  and  relations;  and  so  he  calls  Pater,  Filius, 
Spiritus  Sanctus,  tres  personte  (three  persons),  at  the 
same  time  that  he  ascribes  to  them  unitas  siibstantice 
(unity  of  substance),  because  they  belong  to  the  divine 
nature  (ovaia)  existing  from  eternity. 

We  call  attention  to  the  following  as  shedding  light 
upon  the  jyractice  of  the  Church  during  this  period. 
Pliny,  a  judge  under  Trajan,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
2(1  century  took  the  confe.ssions  of  some  accused  Chris- 
tians, and  says,  "  The}'  declared  that  they  were  used  to 
meet  on  a  certain  day  before  it  was  light,  and,  among 
other  parts  of  their  worship,  sing  a  hymn  to  Christ  as 
their  God."  Polycarp  (Fp.  ad  Philip,  n.  12)  joins  God 
the  Father  and  the  Son  together  in  his  prayers  for  grace 
and  benediction  upon  men.  Justin  Martyr  answering, 
in  his  Second  Apologg,  the  charge  of  atheism  brought 
against  them  by  the  heathen,  answers,  "  That  they  wor- 
shipped and  adored  still  the  (iod  of  righteousness  and 
his  Son,  as  also  the  Holy  Spirit  of  prophecy."  Athe- 
nagoras answers  the  charge  of  atheism  after  the  same 
manner.  Similar  testimony  is  afforded  by  the  writings 
of  Ltician  the  heathen,  Theophilus  of  Antioch.  Clemens 
Alexandrinu.s,  Origen.  Novatian,  and  others,  illustrating 
the  practice  of  the  Church  in  paying  divine  honors  to 
the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 

3.  The  Trinity  as  Held  in  the  Ath  Century. — It  had  al- 
ready been  settled,  by  many  councils  held  during  the 
3d  century,  and  in  the  symbols  which  they  had  adopted 
in  opposition  to  Sabellius  and  Paul  of  Samosata,  that 
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the  Father  must  be  regarded  as  rcdlh/  distinguished 
from  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  distinguished  from 
both.  The  relation,  however,  of  the  three  ])ersons  of 
the  I'rinity,  and  the  (incstion  in  what  the  distinction 
between  them  properly  consists,  not  liaving  been  dis- 
cussed, these  subjects  were  left  undetermined  by  the  de- 
cisions of  councils  and  symbols.  Different  <>[)inions  pre- 
vailed, and  learned  men  were  left  to  express  themselves 
according  to  their  convictions. 

Urigen  and  his  followers  maintained,  against  the  Sa- 
bellians,  that  there  were  in  (iod  Tpti(;  inrorrTCKTHr  (three 
persons),  but  ftiii  oi'iaia  (one  substance)  common  to  the 
three.  Few  had  as  yet  taught  the  entire  equalitij  of 
these  three  persons,  l)nt  had  allowed,  in  accordance  with 
their  Platonic  princijjles,  that  the  Son,  though  belong- 
ing to  the  divine  nature,  was  yet  subordinate  to  the 
Father.  In  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  Alex- 
ander of  Alexandria,  and  Athanasins,  his  successor,  at- 
tempted to  unite  the  hypotheses  of  Origen  and  Sabel- 
lius,  thinking  iliat  the  truth  lay  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes. Athanasius  stated  the  personal  distinction  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son  to  be  that  the  former  was  icith- 
out  he(jimdni)  and  unberjotten,  while  the  latter  was  efej-- 
TKilly  begotten  by  the  Father,  and  equally  eternal  with 
the  Father  and  the  Spirit. 

Arius,  about  320,  disputed  the  doctrine  taught  by  Al- 
exander, viz.  iv  Tpu'iCi  /.wi'cioa  fii'ai.  and  so  favored 
the  Sabellian  theory.  As  the  controversy  proceeded, 
Arius  declared,  in  opposition  to  Sabellius,  that  there 
were  not  only  three  persons  in  God,  but  that  these  were 
unequal  in  glorj'  {CoEaig  oi'x  iJ/ioira);  that  the  Father 
alone  was  supreme  God  (ayevinjTog),  and  (iod  in  a 
higher  sense  than  the  Son;  that  the  Son  derived  his 
divinity  from  the  Father  before  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  that  he  owed  his  existence  to  the  divine 
will;  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  likewise  divine  in  a 
sense  inferior  to  that  in  which  the  Father  is  so.  In  op- 
position to  all  the  Arian,  and  various  other  theories, 
Athanasius  and  his  followers  zealously  contended.  They 
succeeded,  at  a  general  council  at  Nice  in  325,  in  hav- 
ing a  symbol  adopted  which  was  designed  to  be  thence- 
forward the  only  standard  of  orthodoxy.  This  symbol 
was  confirmed  by  the  council  held  at  Constantinople  in 
.S81,  under  Theodosius  the  Great.  The  distinctions  es- 
tablished at  Nice  and  Constantinople  were  often  re- 
enacted  at  various  succeeding  councils.  Many  urged, 
in  opposition,  that  tritheism  (q.  v.)  was  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  admission  of  these  distinctions,  but 
they,  nevertheless,  remained  in  force.  The  council 
adopted  the  word  of^toovaioq  (consubstantiality),  explain- 
ing themselves  thus :  The  Son  was  not  created,  but  eter- 
nally generated  from  the  nature  of  the  Father,  and  is 
therefore  in  all  respects  equal  to  him,  and  no  more  dif- 
ferent, as  to  nature,  from  God  than  a  human  son  is  from 
his  father,  and  so  cannot  be  separated  from  the  Father. 
All  that  they  meant  to  teach  by  the  use  of  this  word 
was  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  had  the  di- 
vine nature  and  divine  perfections  so  in  common  that 
one  did  not  possess  more  and  another  less;  without  as- 
serting, however,  that  there  were  three  Gods:  in  short, 
that  in  the  (Jodhead  there  were  tres  distincti.  imitate  es- 
sevtice  conjnticti.     See  Ckeeo,  Nicene. 

The  characteiisiics  by  which  the  persons  of  the  Trin- 
ity may  be  distinguished  from  each  other  under  this 
view  belong  to  two  classes. 

(1.)  /H/fn((7Z("characteres  interni").  These  are  dis- 
tinctive signs  arising  from  the  internal  relation  of  the 
three  persons  in  the  (iodhead  to  each  other,  and  indi- 
cating the  mode  of  the  divine  existence.  The  follow- 
ing distinctions  are  derived  from  the  names  Father, 
Son, and  Spirit, and  from  some  other  Bible  phraseology: 
((;.)  The  Father  f/erierafes  the  Son,  and  e7nits  the  Holy 
Spirit,  general  Filiiim,  spirat  Spvittim  Sanctvm ;  and 
possesses,  therefore,  as  his  personal  attributes,  genei-atio 
activa  and  fipiratin  activn,  (b.)  The  Son  is  genei-ated 
h\  the  Father — FUii  est  generari  non  generare.  The 
Son,  therefore,  possesses  as  his  personal  attributes^/Zo- 


tio,  genei-atio  passira ;  and  also,  as  he  is  supposed  to  emit 
the  Spirit  in  conjunction  with  the  Father,  spiratio  ac- 
tini.  (c.)  The  Holy  S|)irit  neither  generates  nor  is  gen- 
erated, but  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son — Spi- 
rilus  Sunctus  est,  nee  generare  nee  generari,  seil  prore- 
dvre.  In  regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  was  nothing 
decided,  during  the  first  three  centuries,  bv  ecclesiastical 
authority  respecting  his  nature,  the  characteristics  of 
liis  person,  or  his  relation  to  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Nor  was  anything  more  definite,  with  regard  to  his  nat- 
ure and  liis  relation  to  the  other  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
than  what  has  already  been  stated,  established  by  the 
council  at  Nice,  or  even  by  that  at  Constantiimple.  To 
believe  in  the  Holy  (ihost — to  mv  Ylarp't  Ka'i  l'i(p  lyvp- 
TrpoaKvrovfifvov,  and  tK  tov  TlaTpbg  tKTrofm'o/iei'ov — 
was  all  that  was  required  in  the  symbol  there  adopted. 
But  there  were  ma" v,  especially  in  the  Latin  Church,  who 
maintained  tliat  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  proceed  from 
the  Father  oidy,  but  also  from  the  Son.  'J'hey  appealed 
to  John  xvi,  13,  and  to  the  texts  where  the  Holy  S]iirit 
is  called  the  Spirit  q/'C/irist,  e.  g.  Rom.  viii,  'J.  To  Ibis 
doctrine  the  (Jreeks  were,  for  the  most  part,  opposed,  be- 
cause they  did  not  find  that  the  New  Test,  ever  ex- 
pressly declared  that  the  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Son. 
It  prevailed,  however,  more  and  more  in  the  Latin 
Church;  and  when  in  the  5th  and  0th  centuries  the 
Arians  urged  it  as  an  argimient  against  the  e(]ualily  of 
Christ  with  the  Father,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded 
from  the  Father  only,  and  not  from  the  Son,  the  Catho- 
lic churches  began  to  hold  more  decidedly  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  proceeded  from  both,  and  insert  the  adjunct  Fili- 
oqiie  after  Patre  in  the  Symbolum  Niceeno-Constuntino- 
politamtm. 

(2.)  E:rtei-nal  ("  cbaracteres  extemi").  Tliese  are 
characteristics  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  arising  from 
the  iforks  of  the  Deity  relating  to  objects  extrinsic  to 
itself,  and  called  opera  externa,  sive  ad  extra.  They 
are  twofold:  («.)  Opera  Dei  aconomica,i\\QSQ  institu- 
tions which  God  has  founded  for  the  salvation  of  the 
human  race.  The  Father  sent  his  Son  to  redeem  men 
(.John  iii,  16.  17),  and  gives  or  sends  the  Holy  Spirit 
(xiv,  2(j).  The  Aioti  is  sent  from  the  Father,  etc.,  and 
sends  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  (xv.  2(j).  The 
Noll/  Spirit  formed  the  human  nature  of  Christ  (Luke 
i,  85)  and  anointed  it  (Acts  x,  38),  i.  e.  endowed  it  with 
gifts;  and  is  sent  into  the  hearts  of  men,  and  carries 
them  forward  towards  moral  perfection.  (6.)  Opera  Dei 
attributira,  such  divine  works  as  are  common  to  the 
three  persons,  but  which  are  frequently  ascribed  to  one 
of  the  three.  To  the  Father  are  ascribed  the  decree  to 
create  the  world,  the  actual  creation,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  it.  To  the  Son,  also,  the  creation,  preservation, 
and  government  of  the  world  are  ascribed  ;  also  the  rais- 
ing of  the  ilead  and  judgment.  To  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
ascribed  the  immediate  revelation  of  the  divine  will  to 
the  prophets,  the  continuation  of  the  great  work  of  sal- 
vation connnenced  by  Christ,  and  the  communication 
and  application  to  men  of  the  means  of  grace. 

4.  History  of  the  Doctrine  since  the  Reformation. — 
Nearly  all  the  writers  upon  the  subject  of  the  Trinity 
since  the  Heformation  belong  to  some  one  of  the  general 
classes  already  mentioned.  We  present  several  theo- 
ries. 

(1.)  Some  have  attempted  to  illustrate  and  explain 
this  dostrine  by  philosophy;  and  not  a  few  liave  gone 
so  far  as  to  think  they  could  prove  the  Trinity  a  priori, 
and  that  reason  alone  furnishes  sufficient  arguments  for 
its  truth.  Others,  again,  looked  to  reason  for  nothing 
more  than  an  illustration  of  this  factor  of  the  divine  ex- 
istence. In  the  latter  class  may  be  placed  Philip  l\Ie- 
lancthon.  who.  in  his  Loci  Theologici,  thus  explained  the 
Trinity:  "'God  from  his  infinite  understanding  produces 
thought,  which  is  the  image  of  himself.  To  this  thought 
he  imparted  personal  existence,  which,  bearing  the  im- 
press of  the  Father,  is  his  likeness  and  resemblance,  and 
hence  called  by  .John  Xoyoc.  This  illustration  of  the 
Trinity  was  received  without  offence  or  suspicion,  until 
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the  heresy  which  lurks  beneath  it.  was  iletected  and  ex- 
posed bv  Flaciiis.  The  latest  attempt  to  ex|ihiiii  the 
Trinitj'  in  this  manner  may  be  found  in  the  BerUner 
Monalsschiift,  Sept.  1790,  §  280,  in  an  article  written 
by  Schwab  of  Stuttgart,  who  refers  to  the  accidents  of 
space,  viz.  lentctli,  breadth,  and  thickness,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  Trinity.  Amoni;  those  who  supposed  that 
the  Trinity  could  be  mathematically  proved  were  Bar- 
tholomew Keckerman,  in  his  Systema  Theologicitm ; 
I'eter  Poiret,  and  Darips,  who  published  an  essay  In  qua 
IHuralitas  Peisomirum  in  Dei/ate.  .  .  .  Melhodo  Mathe- 
maticorum,  Demonstratur  (LeovardiiB,  1735,  8vo). 

(2.)  Others  have  expressed  themselves  so  boldly  on 
the  subject  of  the  Trinity  that  they  have  seemed  to  ap- 
proximate towards  trilhnsm;  in  wliich  class  we  may 
mention  jMatthew  Gribaldus  of  Padua,  in  the  ItJth  cen- 
tury, who  maintained  that  the  divine  nature  consisted 
of  three  equally  eternal  spirits,  between  whom,  however, 
he  admitted  a  distinction  in  respect  to  rank  and  perfec- 
tions. 

(3.)  Some  modern  writers  have  inclined  to  adopt  the 
Sabellian  theory,  among  wliom  were  Servetus  (q.  v.), 
Grotius,  Silvce  Siici'O' ;  Stejihen  Nye,  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  (Lond.  1701).  In  this  clasj  we  jilace  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Le  Clerc,  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit  designate  the  different  moditications  of  tlie  ih- 
vine  understanding,  and  the  plans  which  God  forms. 
This  is  the  error  into  whicli  Weigtl  and  Jacob  Bohme 
fell.  !Manv  of  the  modern  (ierinan  theologians  have  so 
explained  the  Trinity  as  to  lose  the  idea  of  three  divine 
persons,  for  which  they  have  substituted  either  three 
distinct  powers  or  attributes  (as  Meier,  Seller,  Claudius, 
and  TiiUner),  or  a  threefold  agency  in  God — three  eternal 
actions  distinct  from  each  other  (as  S.  G.  Schlegel,  Kant, 
Tieftrunk,  Daub,  Schelliug,  De  Wette,  and  Fessler). 

(4.)  The  .1  rian  theory  has  also  found  advocates  among 
Protestant  theologians,  especially  tliose  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury (e.  g.  Whiston,  Harwood,  and  Wettstein)  ;  but  the 
system  which  has  met  with  the  most  approbation  is 
that  more  relhied  subordinationism  taught  by  Samuel 
Clarke,  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (Lond.  1712). 

(5.)  The  Socinians  or  Photinians.  Tlie  founders  of 
this  sect  were  Lajlius  Socinus  and  his  nephew  Faustus 
Socinus  (q.  v.),  who  brought  over  considerable  numbers 
to  their  doctrine  in  Poland  and  Transylvania. 

(6.)  A  new  theory  on  the  Trinity  was  proposed  by 
Dr.  Urlsperger,  Kurzr/efisstes  System  seines  Vortrags 
von  Gottes  Dreyeinir/keit  (Augsburg,  1777,  8vo).  He  en- 
deavored to  unite  the  three  theories — the  Arian,  Sabel- 
lian, and  Nicene — by  making  a  distinction  between  tri- 
niias  essentialis,  the  internal  threefold  distinction  neces- 
sarily belonging  to  the  divine  nature,  and  trinitas  aco- 
nomica,  the  three  persons  revealed  to  us  in  the  work  of 
redemption. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  "the  conclusion  is  obvious 
that,  while  we  are  taught  by  the  Scriptures  to  believe 
in  three  equal  subjects  in  the  Godhead,  who  are  de- 
scribed as  persons,  we  are  still  iniable  to  determine  in 
what  manner  or  in  wliat  sense  tliese  three  have  the  di- 
vine nature  so  in  common  tliat  there  is  only  one  God" 
(Knapp,  Christ.  Theology,  §  34-44).     See  Person. 

III.  Practical  Value  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. — The  idea  of  a  triune  being — Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost^ — is  not  by  any  means  to  be  considered  as 
separate  from  that  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God. 
This  apparent  tritheism  can  be  considered  as  the  con- 
clusion of  true  deism,  and  as  a  safeguard  in  the  most 
momentous  questions.  Polytheism,  pantheism,  and  du- 
alism have  been  to  some  extent  employed  to  vivify  and 
|)rove  the  truth  of  religion;  but  we  w(udd  present  tlie 
practical  advantages  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in 
quite  a  different  manner:'  not  as  serving  merely  to  prove 
another  proposition  without  being  also  true  in  itself,  but 
as  aiding  us  in  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  God's  nat- 
ure with  an  efficacy  which  is  essentially  inherent  to  its 
objective  and  permanent  recognition.  God  may  be  con- 
sidered either  as  not  true  or  lofty  enough,  or  not  good 


and  holy  enough,  or  not  essentially  active  enough  ;  these 
may  be  consiiiered  the  possible  faults  of  a  given  system 
of  deism.  So  long,  then,  as  it  distinguishes  only  between 
God  and  the  worhl,  and  not  between  (Jod  himself,  it  re- 
tains always  a  tendency  either  to  return  to  |)antheism 
or  to  deny  the  existence  of  an  absolute  being.  An  ab- 
solute safeguard  against  atheism,  polytheism,  panthe- 
ism, or  dualism  cannot  be  found  except  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity ;  for  the  distinction  existing  between  the 
Divine  Being  and  the  world  is  better  made  and  observe<l 
as  an  absolute  one  by  those  wlio  worship  the  triune  God 
than  by  those  who  do  not.  Tliose  monotheistic  systems 
which  were  the  most  strenuously  opposed  to  tlie  idea 
of  a  Trinity,  such  as  Judaism  and  Mohammedanism, 
have,  by  reason  of  their  dryness  and  emptiness,  led  to 
the  grossest  pantheism. 

From  the  doctrine  that  the  Word,  who  was  God,  be- 
came flesh,  follows  the  necessity  of  considering  God  as 
personally  united  with  sinless  humanity,  but  at  the  same 
time,  also,  the  necessity  of  drawing  a  clear  distinction 
lietween  the  divine  essence  and  mere  human  nature. 
Faith  in  the  everlasting  holy  love,  which  is  God,  can 
only  be  rendered  theoretically  and  practically  perfect  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  perfect,  eternal  object  of  the  self- 
consciousness  and  love  of  God;  i.  e.  by  the  thought  of 
the  love  of  God  for  his  only  begotten  Son.  Finally, 
the  idea  of  the  fulness  of  God's  creative  and  imparting 
nature  can  only  be  preserved  from  diminishing  by  the 
Trinitarian  doctrine  of  a  Holy  (ihost.  Whatever  diffi- 
culties may  result  from  the  Christian  idea  of  different 
divine  persons,  when  brought  into  connection  with  the 
personality  of  the  divine  essence,  the  apparent  contra- 
diction is  yet  susceptible  of  a  solution;  even  when  we 
do  not  consider  that  the  Primitive  Church  did  not,  for 
a  long  time,  recognise  these  three  persons  but  as  only 
iSt6T)]rtg,  vTzonTunnQ,  etc. 

The  Latin  Church  alone  has,  since  Augustine,  sanc- 
tioned the  expression  personm  in  the  Symholum  Qui- 
cunqup.  Augustine  himself  said,  yet,  "Tres  personse,  si 
ita  dicendag  sunt."  Some  consider  the  Trinity  as  essen- 
tial to  constitute  the  perfect  personality,  and  employ  the 
metaphysics  of  consciousness  as  an  analogical  proof  there- 
of (see  Schneider,  Colestin,  drei  geistliche  Gesprdche  ii.  d. 
Personen  d.  Gottheit  [1834],  i).  Others  refuse  to  recog- 
nise the  real  personality  of  (iod  in  any  but  one  of  the  so- 
called  hj'postases  :  namely,  in  the  Logos,  the  Son.  Such 
is  Swedenborg.  Others  still  hold  peculiar  opinions.  At 
any  rate,  we  are  obliged,  according  to  the  clear  sense  of 
Scripture,  to  seek  not  only  the  Trias  in  the  subjectivity 
of  the  representation,  nor  exclusively  in  the  econom}'  of 
revelation,  but  also  recognise  that  immediate  faith  does 
here  contain  within  itself  the  germ  of  endless  specula- 
tion; not  only  because  every  theological  system  of  an- 
tiquity, from  the  time  when,  as  reflecting  gnosis,  it  rose 
above  the  myths,  shows  certain  higher  theogonical  ideas 
(in  the  sense  in  which  Nitzsch  has  presented  it  in  a  his- 
torical and  critical  manner  in  his  Theol.  Stud.  ch.  i),  nor 
merely  because  the  Christian  theologians  of  all  times 
have  made  a  certain  rational  iniderstanding  of  this  mys- 
tery possible  and  found  it  necessary.  It  is  even  essen- 
tially necessary  for  the  Biblical  theologian  to  recognise 
in  the  notion  of  the  Logos— who  is  with  God  and  is 
God,  the  precreative  image  of  God,  the  inmost  spirit  of 
(iod  who  knew  God — the  elements  of  essential,  imma- 
nent Trinity.  For  those  only  retain  the  trace  of  Bibli- 
cal theogony  who,  in  all  attempts  at-explaining  it,  keep 
in  view  the  notion  of  the  self-knowledge  and  self-love 
of  God,  or  of  the  distinction  between  the  self-concealing 
and  self-revealing  (iod.  Twesten  has  latterly  greatly 
perfected  the  philosophy  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
both  in  its  history  and  in  its  essence;  first  b}'  placing 
the  Trinity  Kara  toi>  aTroKaXv-^iujQ  TpoiTov,  as  sidwr- 
dinate  to  the  analogical  and  philosophical  interpreta- 
tion; but  then,  again,  Kara  rpoivov  i'Trap^fwc,  an<l 
shows  the  connection  between  both  interpretations.  In 
the  first  case,  he  seeks  a  mediation  between  the  ens  ab- 
solutuni  and  the  finite  world  which  vet  reveals  the  infi- 
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nite,  and  this  he  finds  in  the  primordial,  creative  thought 
of  God.  Hut  revelation  cannot  take  place  except  towards 
liiscerning  beings,  and  Unite  beings  cannot  know  (iod 
save  tliroiigli  (iod.  This  argument  presents  the  three 
notions  of  God,  Logos,  anil  Spirit,  yet.  forming  still  but 
one  godhead.  Such  as  God  reveals  himself,  such,  how- 
ever, he  is.  This  leads  us  to  another  consideration,  viz. 
that  the  ego,  in  order  to  possess  a  real,  living  personali- 
ty, must  not  only  become  dually  contradistinguished 
within  itself,  but  also,  by  a  third  process,  rellectively  act 
on  itself  as  a  third  subject,  and  be  conscious  of  itself  as 
being  a  perfect  image  of  self.  This  manner  of  treating 
this  mystery,  by  analogy,  is  neither  accidental  nor  gra- 
tuitous, since,  according  to  Scripture,  human  nature  is 
also  analogous  to  the  divine.  TertuUian  and  Augustine 
had  themselves  established  their  theories  already  on 
this  basis. 

IV.  Literature. — This  is  immensely  copious.  We  can 
here  refer  only  to  a  few  leading  authorities.  See  Baur, 
J  list,  of  Doctrines ;  Burris,  The  Trhiilij  (Chicago,  1874) ; 
Cunningham,  Hist.  Thevlo'iy,  i,  267;  Lamson,  Oriffin  of 
Trinity;  Lessing,  Das  Christenthum  unci  die  VerminJ't 
(Berlin,  1784, 8vo);  'Marheinecke,  Grundlekreii  der ckiistl. 
Dor/m.  p.  129, 370  (ibid.  1819) ;  IMattison,  The  Trinity  and 
3Iodern  Ariunism  (18mo);  'Moxus^  Commentary ;  Mos- 
heim,  Lchen  Servefs  (Helmst.  1748,  8vo);  Meier,  His- 
torical J )evelopment  of  the  Trinity ;  Neauder,  ii,  2, 
891;  Sailer,  Theorie  des  Weisen  (Spottes,  1781,  8vo); 
Walch,  Historia  Controversice  Grcecorum  Latinorum- 
que  de  Processione  Spiritus  Sancti  (Jente,  1751,  8vo) ; 
Ziegler,  Geschichtsenticickelung  des  Dogma  vom  heiliyen 
Geist.  For  further  literature  see  Biblioth.  Sac.  (1844- 
73),  index  to  vol.  i-xxx ;  Dantz,  Wurteihuch  der  theol. 
Literutur,  s.  v.  "  Trinitiit :"  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog.  col. 
2G8.  1446,  1719-1722;  Poole,  Index  to  Period.  Lit.  s.  v. 
"Trinity." 

TRINITY,  Heathen  Notions  of.  In  examining 
the  various  heathen  philosophies  and  mythologies,  we 
find  clear  evidence  of  a  belief  in  a  certain  sort  of  trinity, 
and  yet  something  very  different  from  the  Trinity  of 
the  Bible. 

In  the  Egyptian  mythology,  the  powers  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  as  the  producer,  the  producing,  and  the 
produced  were  symbolized  liy  deities  who  were  respec- 
tively father,  mother,  and  child  of  each  other.  Every 
Egyptian  town  had  its  local  triad,  but  the  most  famous 
was  the  great  Theban  triad  of  Amen-ra,  Maut,  and 
Khousu.  Sometimes  the  king  himself,  as  a  god,  made 
the  third  member  of  the  triad.  These  combinations  of 
divine  properties  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  dog- 
ma of  a  trinity  either  of  creator,  preserver,  and  destroy- 
er, as  in  Hindii  mytholf)gy,  or  of  Creator,  IJedeemer,  and 
Sanctitier  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  Babylonian  my- 
thology offers  a  trinity,  each  member  of  the  triad  hav- 
ing his  own  wife  or  consort.  At  the  head  of  this  trin- 
ity stands  Ann,  representing  abstract  divinity.  He  ap- 
pears as  an  original  principle;  the  primeval  chaos,  the 
god  of  time,  and  the  world — uncreated  matter  issuing 
from  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  things.  A  com- 
panion deity  with  Ann  is  Ilea,  god  of  the  sea  and  of 
Hades.  He  is  lord  of  generation  and  of  all  human  be- 
ings; he  animated  matter  and  rendered  it  fertile,  and 
inspired  the  universe  with  life.  The  third  member  of 
this  triad  was  Bel  (Eln,  Enu,  Kaptu).  the  demitirgus 
and  ruler  of  the  organized  universe.  There  were  also 
second  and  third  trinities  descending  from  the  first,  but 
becoming  more  and  more  defined  in  character,  and  as- 
suming a  decidedly  sidereal  aspect. 

The  system  of  Plato  may  be  thus  stated:  God  first 
produce(l  the  ideal  worhl,  i.  e.  his  infinite  miderstanding 
conceived  of  the  existence  of  the  world,  and  formed  tlie 
plan  of  creation.  The  ?v«/ world  was  then  formed  after 
this  ideal  world  as  its  model ;  and  this  was  done  by  luiit- 
ing  the  soul  of  the  world  with  matter,  by  which  the 
world  became  an  animated,  sensitive,  rational  creature 
— guided,  pervaded,  and  held  together  by  this  rational 
soul.     The  three  principles  of  Plato  were  («)  the  Su- 


preme God,  whom  he  calls  Uarijp ;  (b)  the  divine  un- 
derstanding, which  he  calls  yoiJc,  XoyoQ,  rrwrrip,  <TO(fiia  ; 
and  ((■)  the  soul  of  the  world.  These  views  are  devel- 
oped in  his  'TiiniEus,  etc.  The  Neo-Platonists  eagerly 
embraced  these  ideas  of  Plato,  and  during  the  2d  and 
3d  centuries  seemed  to  labor  to  outdo  one  another  in 
explaining,  defending,  and  more  fully  developing  them. 
They  not  only  widely  differ  from  Plato,  but  often  dis- 
agree among  themselves  in  their  mode  of  thinking  and 
in  their  phraseology. 

While  the  .Jews  who  resided  in  Palestine  were  satis- 
fied with  their  Pharisao-Kabbinic  theology,  and  looked 
for  their  Messiah  as  a  religious  reformer,  this  was  not 
the  case  with  those  residing  elsewhere,  who  had  been 
educated  under  the  influence  of  the  Grecian  philosojihy. 
These  abandoned  the  expectation  of  a  future  INIessiah, 
or  regarded  his  kingdom  as  entirely  of  a  moral  nature. 
Among  them  the  theory  of  the  \uyoQ  is  found  as  early 
as  the  1st  century.  Tiie  \oyoQ  they  regarded  as  ex- 
isting before  the  Creation,  and  as  the  instnmient 
through  whom  God  made  all  things.  See  Knapp, 
Christ.  Theol.  p.  145  sq. ;  Lenormant,  Chald.  Magic, 
ch.  ix ;  Smith,  Chald.  A  ccount  of  Genesis  ;  Tholuck,  Die 
specidutice  Trinitdlslehre  der  neuern  Orientalen  (Berlin, 
1826, 8vo). 

Trinity,  Fraternity  of  the,  a  religious  society 
instituted  at  Home  by  Philip  Neri  in  1548.  They  had 
charge  of  the  pilgrims  who  were  constantly  coming  to 
Rome  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Pope  Paul  IV  gave 
them  the  Church  of  St.  Benedict,  near  which  they  built 
a  large  hospital,  and  in  which  there  was  also  a  college 
of  twelve  priests  for  the  instruction  of  pilgrims. — Eadie, 
Eccles.  Cychip.  s.  v. 

Trinity  Sunday,  the  octave  day  of  the  feast  of 
Pentecost.  The  introduction  of  this  daj'  into  the  cal- 
endar is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  it  being  estab- 
lished by  pope  Benedict  XI,  A.I).  1305.  It  is  probable 
that  the  zeal  of  many  Christians  against  the  use  of 
images  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  may  have  been  the 
first  cause  of  the  appointment  of  a  distinct  day  for  medi- 
tating upon  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  unity,  or 
the  one  true  God,  as  distinguished  from  all  idols.  The 
reason  for  its  late  introduction  is  that  in  the  creed  of 
the  Church,  and  in  its  psalms,  hymns,  and  doxologies, 
great  prominence  was  given  to  this  doctrine,  and  it  was 
thought  that  there  was  no  need  to  set  apart  a  jjariicular 
da\'  for  that  which  was  done  every  day. 

Triphysites  (from  rpuQ^three^and  (pvatiQ, natures), 
those  divines  who,  at  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  coun- 
cils of  Toledo,  A.D.  084,  688,  carried  their  opposition  to 
the  Monophysites  and  INIonothelites  to  such  an  extreme 
that  the\'  declared  a  belief  not  only  in  Christ's  distinct 
divine  and  human  natures,  but  also  in  a  third  nature  re- 
sidting  from  the  union  of  the  two, —Blunt,  Diet,  of 
Sects,  s.  V. 

Triplet,  a  window  of  three  lights.  iMany  such 
occur  in  the  First  Pointed  style,  the  centre  light  be- 
ing usually'  longer  or  more  elevated  than  the  two  side 

lights. 

Trip'olis  (//  Tp'nroXiQ),  the  Greek  name  of  a  city 
of  great  commercial  importance,  which  served  at  one 
time  as  a  point  of  federal  iniion  for  Aradns,  Sidon,  and 
Tyre  (hence  the  name  the  threefold  city),  which  each 
had  here  its  special  (piartcr.  What  its  Phfcnician 
name  was  is  unknown  ;  but  it  seems  not  impossible  that 
it  was  Kadytis,  and  that  this  was  really  the  place  cap- 
tured by  Necho,  of  w-hich  Herodotus  speaks  (ii,  159;  iii, 
5).  Kadytis  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Syrian  Kedutha, 
"the  holy."  a  name  of  which  a  relic  still  seems  to  sur- 
vive in  the  Xahr- Katlisli,  a  river  that  runs  through 
Taralxdus,  the  modern  representative  of  Tripolis.  All 
ancient  federations  had  for  their  place  of  meeting  some 
spot  consecrated  to  a  common  deity,  and  just  to  the 
south  of  Tripolis  was  a  promontory  which  went  by  the 
name  of  Qeoi'  7rpuau)Tzov. 
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Coins  iif  Tripiilis. 

Triptych,  a  picture  with   two  folding -doors,  set 
over   altars.     The   centre   panel   usually  contains   the 


It  was  at  Tripolis  that,  in  the  year  B.C.  Sol,  the  plan 
was  concocted  for  the  simultaneous  revolt  of  the  I'htc- 
iiician  cities  and  the  Persian  dependencies  in  Cyprus 
against  the  Persian  king  Ochus.  Although  aided  by  a 
league  with  Nectanebus,  king  of  Egypt,  this  attempt 
failed,  and  in  the  sequel  a  great  part  of  Sidon  was 
burned  and  the  chief  citizens  destroyed.  Perhaps  the 
imiKirtauce  of  Tripolis  was  increased  by  this  misfortune 
of  its  neighbor,  for  soon  after,  when  Alexander  invaded 
Asia,  it  appears  as  a  port  of  the  tirst  order.  After  the 
battle  of  Issus,  some  of  the  Greek  officers  in  Darius's 
service  retreated  thither,  and  not  only  found  ships 
enough  to  carry  themselves  and  eight  thousand  soldiers 
away,  but  a  number  over  and  above,  which  they  burned 
in  order  to  preclude  the  victor  from  an  immediate  pur- 
suit of  them  (Arrian,  ii,  13).  The  destruction  of  Tyre 
by  Alexander,  like  that  of  Sidon  by  Ochus,  would  nat- 
urally tend  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  the  impor- 
tance of  Tripolis  as  a  commercial  port.  When  Deme- 
trius Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  succeeded  in  wresting 
Syria  from  the  yoinig  son  of  Antiochns  ([?.C.  101),  he 
laniled  there  and  maiie  the  place  the  base  of  his  opera- 
tions. It  is  this  circumstance  to  whicli  allusion  is  m«de  chief  subject.  In  the  illustration  (from  the  pencil  of 
in  the  only  passage  in  which  Tripolis  is  mentioned  in  |  Mr.  A.  Welby  Pugin)  the  triptych  is  a  kind  of  cup- 
the  Bible  (2  Mace,  xiv,  1).  The  prosperity  of  the  city,  !  board  with  folding-doors,  containing  a  throned  tigure 
so  far  as  appears,  continued  down  to  the  middle  of  the  of  the  Virgin  Mary  crowned,  and  holding  her  divine 
6th  century  of  the  Christian  rera.  Dionysius  Perie-  \  child  in  her  lap.  A  figure  of  Peter  on  one  side  and  of 
getes  applies  to  it  the  epithet  Xnraotii'  in  the  3d  cen-  1  Paul  on  the  other  are  painted  on  the  inner  panels  of  the 
tury.  In  the  Peiiliiiqer  Table  (which  probably  was  !  doors. — Lee,  Gloss,  of  Litui-ff.  Ternis,  s.v. 
compiled  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius),  it  appears  on  the  great  road 
along  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  and  at  Ortho- 
sia  (the  next  station  to  it  northwards)  the 
roails  which  led  respectively  into  INIesopo- 
tamia  and  Cilicia  branched  off  from  one 
another.  The  possession  of  a  good  har- 
bor in  so  important  a  point  for  land  traffic 
doubtless  combined  with  the  richness  of 
the  neighboring  mountains  in  determin- 
ing the  original  choice  of  the  site,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  factory  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade  established  by  the  three 
great  Phcenician  cities.  Each  of  these 
held  a  portion  of  Tripolis  surrounded  by  a 
fortilied  wall,  like  the  Western  nations  at 
the  Chinese  ports;  but  in  A.D.  543  it  was 
laid  in  ruins  by  the  terrible  earthquake 
which  happened  in  the  month  of  ,h\\y  of 
that  year,  and  overthrew  Tyre,  Sidon,  Be- 
rytus,  and  Byblus  as  well.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  appearance  of  the  coast  was  much 
altered.  A  large  portion  of  the  promonto- 
ry Theujirosopon  (which  in  the  Christian 
times  had  its  name,  from  motives  of  piety, 
changed  to  Lithoprosopon)  fell  into  the  sea, 
and,  by  the  natural  ijreakwater  it  consti- 
tuted, created  a  new  port,  able  to  contain  a 
considerable  number  of  large  vessels.  The 
ancient  Tripolis  was  finally  destroyed  by 
the  sultan  El-Mansiir  in  A.D.  12«9,  and 
the  modern  Tarabalus  is  situated  a  couple 
of  miles  distant  to  the  east,  and  is  no  long- 
er a  port.  El-Mvna,  which  is  perhaps  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Tripolis,  is  a  small  fishing  village. 
Tarabalus  contains  a  population  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the  four 
pashalics  of  Syria.  It  exports  silk,  tobacco,  galls,  and 
oil.  grown  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountain  at  the  foot 
of  which  it  stands,  and  performs,  on  a  smaller  scale,  the 
part  which  was  formerly  taken  by  Tripolis  as  the  entre- 
pot for  the  productions  of  a  most  fertile  region  (Diod. 
Sic.  xvi,  41;  Strabo,  xvi,  2;  Vossius  ud  .l/t'lum,  i,  12; 
Theophanes,  C/iroiwr/rup/iid,  sub  anno  ()043). — Smith. 
For  the  modern  place,  see  Pococke,  ii,  14(5  sq.;  Maun- 
drell,  p.  26;  Burckhardr,  p.  163  sq. ;  Porter,  lldiidbool, 
p.  542;  Biideker,  Palestine,  p.  509  sq.  (where  a  map  is 
given).     See  Pucenicia. 


Tripljxh. 

Triquetral  {three-cornered),  a  censor  used  by  bish- 
op Andrewes,  in  which  the  clerk  put  incense  at  the  read- 
ing of  the  first  lesson. 

Trisacramentarians,  a  controversial  name  given 
to  those  reformers  vvho  maintained  that  there  are  three 
sacraments  necessary  to  salvation,  viz.  baptism,  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  absolution.  This  opinion  was  held 
by  some  Lutherans  at  Leipsic,  and  was  authoritatively 
set  forth  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
Institution  of  a  Christian  Man  (1562). — HhmX,  Diet,  of 
Sects,  s.  V. 

Trisagion  (rplffayim',  thrice  holy)  was  so  called 
because  of  the  thrice  repeating  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord 
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(}o(l  of  hosts,"  in  imitation  of  the  serapliim  in  the  vision 
of  [saiali.  The  ori^jinal  of  this  hymn  was  "  Holy,  holy, 
lioly,  Lord  God  of  liosis!  heaven  and  eartli  arc  foil  of 
thy  i^lory,  who  art,  blessed  forever.  Amen.''  Thns  it 
is  in  the  Coustilntions,  and  frcciuently  in  Chrysostom. 
Afterwards  the  Church  added  some  words  to  it,  and 
sang  it  in  this  form :  "Ayiot,'  o  Bsoi,',  uyiog  'iiT)(vpoc, 
ilyitiQ  d^avaror,  iXiijrroi'  j/juac  ("Holy  God,  holy 
Mighty,  holy  Immortal,  have  mercy  upon  us").  The 
hymn  is  attributed  to  the  jjatriarch  Proclus,  in  the  4ih 
century.  Tlieodosiiis  the  younger  ordered  it  lo  be  sung 
in  the  liturgy,  after  his  vision  of  a  child  chanting  it 
during  an  earthnuake  at  Constantinople.  Later  still,  by 
Anastasius  the  emjieror,  or  by  Peter  iMiapheus,  bishop 
of  Antioch,  the  following  words  were  added  :  t»  errcivpoj- 
Biig  oi'  yfiac  ("  that  was  crucified  for  us").  This  was 
done  to  oppose  the  heresy  of  the  TheoiKischitcs  (((.v.), 
which  was,  in  effect,  to  say  that  the  whole  Trin- 
ity suflFered,  because  this  hymn  was  commonly  apjjlied 
to  the  whole  Trinity.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience, 
Calandio,  bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the  time  of  Zeno  the 
emperor,  made  another  addition  to  it  of  the  words 
"Christ  onr  King,"  reading  it  thns:  "Holy  God,  holy 
Mighty,  holy  Immortal,  Christ  our  King,  that  wast  cru- 
cilied  f(ir  us,  have  mercy  on  us."  These  additions  occa- 
sioned much  confusion  in  the  Eastern  Church,  while 
the  Constantinopolitans  and  Western  Church  slifHy  re- 
jected them.  It  was  chietly  sung  in  the  mitldle  of  the 
communion  service,  though  sometimes  it  was  used  on 
other  occasions.  After  the  preface  this  hymn  was  al- 
ways sung,  and,  according  to  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Chrys- 
ostom, and  the  second  Council  of  Vaison,  also  at  all 
masses,  matin  lenten,  or  of  the  dead. —  Bingham,  Christ. 
Antiq.  bk.  xiv,  ch.  ii,  §  3. 

Tiisantia,  a  median-al  term  for  (1)  a  cloister,  or 
(2)  a  place  of  retreat  for  religious  )iersons  where  medi- 
tations are  made. — Lee.  Gluss.  of  Litury.  Tains,  s.  v. 

Triscilidce,  a  sect  of  Sabellian  heretics  mentioned 
by  Philaster  {Ihvr.  c.  xciii),  Augustine  {Iker.  c.  Ixxiv), 
and  Praidestinatus  (//re?-,  c.  Ixxiv)  as  maintaining  the 
opinion  that  the  divine  nature  is  composed  of  three  parts, 
one  of  which  is  named  the  Father,  the  second  part  the 
Son,  and  the  third  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  that  the  union 
of  these  three  parts  constitutes  the  Trinity.  Philaster, 
in  condemning  this  heresy,  uses  expressions  very  similar 
to  some  in  the  Athanasian  hymn,  "  Ergo  est  vera  per- 
sona Patris  quaj  misit  Filium,  et  est  vera  persona  tiur 
advenit  de  Patre,  et  est.  vera  persona  Spiritus  qua'  a 
Filio.et  Patre  missa  est."— Blunt,  JJict.  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Tritheim  (Lat.  Trithemius),  ioMAfii^,  a.  German 
historian  and  theologian,  was  born  at  Trittenheim,  near 
Treves,  Feb.  1,  146"2,  being  the  only  son  of  John  of 
Heidenberg  and  Elizabeth  of  Longway.  His  early  ed- 
ucation was  conducted  in  a  desultory  manner,  but  in 
1482  he  entered  the  Benedict ine  abbey  at  Spanheim, 
Where  the  next  year  he  was  elected  abbot,  and  admin- 
istered its  affairs  with  great  zeal.  In  loOtJ  he  ex- 
changed this  position  for  a  similar  one  in  the  abbey  of 
Wiirzburg,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  Dec.  27, 
1.51().  His  many  learned  writings  are  enumerated  in 
Hoefer,  Nonv,  Hior/.  (Senerale,  s.  v.  The  principal  ones 
are.  De  jScriptoribiis  Ecdcsiasticis  (1402)  : — Puli/<jraphia 
(1518)  ■.—Stenof/)-ap/iia  (1531). 

Tritheists,  a  sect  which  appeared  in  the  fith  cen- 
tury, and  which  taught  tliat  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit 
were  t/ircc  coequal,  distinct  Beings,  unite<l  by  one  com- 
mon will  and  purpose.  This  sect  was  divided  into  the 
I'hiloponists  and  Cononites,  according  to  the  names  of 
their  respective  leaders,  who  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  three  Persons  in  the  (Jodhead,  but  differed  in  some 
opinions  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Hav- 
ing made  this  change  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
they  made  another  change  answerable  to  it  in  the  form 
of  baptism — baptizing  in  the  name  of  three  nuoriginated 
principles,  as  three  Sons,  three  Paracletes.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  asserting  three  unbegotteu  principles,  they 


made  three  Fathers,  three  Sons,  and  three  Holy  Ghosts, 
which  was  a  Trinity  of  trinities. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (C(f^(-(7(.  c.  xvi)  attributes  the  ori- 
gin of  Trithcism  in  its  broadest  form  to  ^Nlarcion,  and 
Hilary  {J)c  Sijuod.  xxii,  5(5)  associates  it  witli  the  her- 
esy of  Photiuus.  The  Tritheists  of  the  (ith  century  did 
not  hold  the  opinion  in  its  broad  form,  and  would  have 
shrunk  from  any  such  statement  as  that  there  are  tliree 
Gods.  The  Tritheism  of  the  6th  century  was  revived 
by  Ivoscclin  in  the  llih,  and  his  Nominalistic  o[)iuion 
that  the  name  (Jod  is  the  abstract  idea  of  a  genus  con- 
taining the  three  Persons  called  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost  was  opposed  by  Anselm  {])e  Fide  Triuitat.  etc.), 
and  was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Soissons,  A.D. 
1092.  In  1G91  the  heresy  was  revived  by  Dr.  Sherlock 
(.4  Vindication  of  the  JJoctrine  of  the  Holy  and  Ever- 
blessed  Triidt//).  In  a  sermon  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  (1()1>.J),  the  ]ireacher  maintained  the 
tlieory  of  Dr.  Sherlock  tliat  "there  are  three  intinite 
distinct  minds  and  substances  in  the  Trinity,"  and  that 
"the  three  Persons  in  the  Trinity  are  three  distinct 
infinite  minds  or  spirits,  and  three  individual  sidj- 
stances."  These  propositions  were  condemned  by  the 
authorities  of  the  university.  The  speculation  of 
Hutchinson  in  the  last  century  was  very  similar  in  its 
logical  consequences  to  that  of  the  older  Tritheists. 
See  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  xi,  ch.  iii,  §  4;  Blunt. 
Bid.  of  Sects,  s.  V. 

Triumph  (usually  tbs  or  "j'^y,  Srpin^tfifrio).  Al- 
most all  ancient  nations  celebrated  success  in  war  by  a 
triumph,  which  generally  included  a  gorgeous  proces- 
sion, a  disi)lay  of  captives  and  spoils,  and  a  solemn 
thanksgiving  and  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  Among  the 
Egyptians,  the  trinm|)h  of  a  king  returning  from  war 
was  a  grand  solemnity  celebrated  with  all  the  pomp 
which  the  wealth  of  the  nation  could  command  (Wil- 


Triunijihal  I'rucession  of  Rameses  111. 


kinson,  .1  nc.  /u/i/pt.  i,  277  sq.).     The  Assyrian  scnl|itures 
abound  with  similar  representations.     See  Sexnaciie- 

HIB. 

The  Hebrews,  under  tlie  direction  of  inspired  proph- 
ets, celebrated  their  victories  by  triumphal  processions, 
the  women  and  children  dancing,  accompanying  their 
steps  with  various  musical  instruments  (see  Judg.  xi, 
34-37),  and  singing  hymns  of  triumph  to  Jehovah,  the 
living  and  true  God.  The  song  of  Moses  at  the  Ked 
Sea,  which  was  sung  by  Miriam  to  the  spirited  sound  of 
the  timbrel  (Exod,  xv,  1-21),  and  that  of  Deborah  on 
the  overthrow  (tf  Barak  (Judg.  v,  1-31),  are  majestic 
examples  of  the  triumphal  hymns  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews. Triumphal  songs  were  uttered  for  the  living 
(1  Sam.  xviii,  6-8;  2  Chron.  xx,  21-28)  and  elegies  for 
the  dead  (2  Sam.  i,  17-27;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  25).  The 
conquerors  were  intoxicated  with  joy,  and  the  shout  of 
viciory  resounded  from  mountain  to  mountain  (Isa.  xlii, 
11  ;  Iii,  7,  8;  Ixiii,  1-4;  Jer.  1,  2.  Ezek.  vii,  7;  Nab.  i, 
15).  Monuments  in  honor  of  victory  were  erected,  and 
the  arms  of  the  enemy  were  hung  up  as  trophies  in  the 
temples  (1  Sam.  xxi,  9;  xxxi,  10;  2  Sam.  viii,  13;  2 
Kings  xi,  10),     Indignities  to  prisoners  formed  a  lead- 
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Aiicieul  Assyriau  Kiu 

iiig  feature  of  triumphs  among  ancient  nations  general- 
ly; and  among  tlie  Assyrians  antl  Babylonians  atrocities 
were  frequently  practiced,  sucli  as  maiming,  blinding 
[see  KykJ,  and  killing,  especially  in  the  case  of  rebel 
princes.     See  CApnvb;.     To   put  one's  foot   upon  the 

head  or  nee 


pear  to  have  been  much 
practiced  by  the  covenant 
people,  but  it  forms  the 
ground  of  many  ligurative 
re])resentationsin  the  pro- 
phetical Scri|)tiires  ( I'sa. 
cx,l;  Isa.  lx,14;  1  Cor.  xv, 
2t)).     See  Foot;  Neck. 

Among  the  Greeks,  it 
does  not  appear  that  tri- 
umphs were  accorded  to 
victorious  generals,  but 
conquerors  occasionally 
entered  their  native  cit- 
ies attended  by  their  vic- 
torious soldiers  bearing 
branches  of  palm.     Such 


A^t-ynuu  King  Placing  the  Foot  ou  the  prevailing 
Keck  of  au  Euemy.  '  .       ,  P 

li  •in  era     111     fhic 


processions  became  very  common  under  the  successors  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  particularly  the  Seleucidaj  of  Syria 
and  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  who  are  generally  believed 
to  have  been  the  inventors  of  the  tof/u  piilmafa,  or  robe 
adorned  with  rejjresentations  of  palm-trees  interwoven 
into  its  fabric.  It  is  clearly  to  the  Grajco-Syrian  form 
of  triumph  that  the  apostle  John  alludes  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, when  he  describes  those  who  had  overcome  by  the 
blood  of  the  lamb  standing  "before  the  throne,  clothed 
with  robes,  and  palms  in  tiieir  hands"  (Kev.  vii,  9). 

Next  to  the  Egyptians,  the  Komans  were  chief 
among  ancient  nations  in  attributing  importance  to  a 
triumph,  and  exerting  themselves  to  bestow  a  gorgeous 
brilliancy  upon  the  triumphal  procession.  The  highest 
honor  which  could  be  bestowed  on  a  citizen  or  magis- 
trate was  the  triumph  or  solemn  procession  in  which  a 
victorious  general  passed  from  the  gate  of  the  city  to 
the  Capitol.  He  set  out  from  the  Campus  Martins,  and 
proceeded  along  the  Via  Triumphalis,  and  from  thence 
through  the  most  public  places  of  the  city.  The  streets 
were  strewn  with  Howers,  and  the  altars  smoked  witli 
incense.  First  went  a  numerous  band  of  music,  singing 
and  playing  triumphal  songs;  next  were  led  the  oxen 
to  be  sacrificed,  having  their  horns  gilt  and  their  heads 
adorned  with  fillets  and  garlands;  then  followed  the 
spoils  taken  from  the  enemy,  carried  in  open  wagons,  or 
usage  in  this  j  on  a  species  of  bier  called  feretruin,  around  which  were 
displayed  the  golden  crowns  sent  by  allied  and  tribu- 
tary states.  The  titles  of  the  vanquished  nations  were 
inscribed  on  wooden  frames;  and  images  or  represeiita- 


respect,  we  find  Joshua  ordering  the  five  kings  of  the 

Canaanites,  wiio   had   taken   refuge   in   a  cave,  to   be 

brought  out  that  his  captains  might  come  one  after  an- 

oilier  and  put  their  foot  on  the  necks  of  the  prostrate  I  tions  of  the  conquered  countries  and  cities  were  exhib- 

princes  (Josh,  x,  24).     Literally  this  usage  does  not  ap-  '  ited.    The  captive  leaders  followed  in  chains,  with  their 
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children  and  attendants;  after  the  captives  came  the 
licltirs,  having  their  fasces  wreathed  with  laurel,  follow- 
ed by  a  great  company  of  musicians  and  dancers,  dressed 
like  satyrs,  and  wearing  crowns  of  gold;  in  tlie  midst 
of  whom  was  a  pantomime,  clothed  in  a  female  garb, 
whose  business  it  was  with  his  looks  and  gestures  to  in- 
sult the  vanquished.  A  long  train  of  persons  followed, 
carrying  perfumes ;  after  whom  came  the  general,  dress- 
ed in  purple,  embroidered  with  gold,  wearing  a  crown 
of  laurel  on  his  head,  holding  a  liranch  of  laurel  in  his 
right  hand,  and  in  his  left  an  ivory  sceptre  with  an 
eagle  on  the  top,  his  face  painted  with  vermilion,  and  a 
golden  ball  hanging  from  his  neck  on  his  breast.  He 
stood  upright  in  a  gilded  chariot  adorned  with  ivory, 
drawn  by  four  white  horses,  attended  by  his  relations 
and  a  great  crowd  of  citizens,  all  clothed  in  white.  It 
was  creditable  to  Koman  morality  that  a  public  slave 
accompanied  the  conqueror  in  his  chariot,  to  remind 
him  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  to  present  to  him, 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  glory,  the  remembrance  of  the 
varied  changes  and  chances  of  mortality.  The  con- 
queror's children  sometimes  accompanied  him.  and  some- 
times rode  in  a  second  chariot,  escorted  by  the  lieuten- 
ants and  military  tribunes  who  had  served  in  the  war. 
The  consuls,  senators,  and  other  magistrates  followed 
the  general's  chariot  on  foot;  and  the  whole  procession 
was  closed  by  the  victorious  army,  drawn  up  in  order, 
crowned  with  laurel,  decorated  with  tlie  gifts  which 
they  had  received  for  their  valor,  and  singing  their  own 
and  their  general's  praises.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class. 
Antiq.  s.  v.     See  Titl'S  {Empcroi-'). 

Paul  makes  frequent  allusions  to  such  triumphal  pro- 
cessions (Col.  ii,  15 ,  Eph.  iv,  8 ), with  which  he  compares 
the  triumphs  of  Christ's  followers  in  spreading  abroad, 
in  every  place,  the  perfimie  of  the  gospel  of  salvation 
(2  Cor.  ii,  1^-16).  Our  Saviour's  triumjihal  entry  into 
Jerusalem  (Matt,  xxi,  1-9)  was  a  token  of  his  royal  char- 
acter (see  the  monographs  ni  Hase,  Lehen  Jesu,  p.  181). 

Triumphus,  Augustinus,  an  Augustinian  hermit- 
monk  who  was  a  native  of  Ancona,  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  for  a  time,  and  was  present  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Lj'ons  in  r274.  He  also  sojourned  at  Venice  while 
engaged  in  the  publication  of  several  small  books  in 
honor  of  the  Virgin,  and  at  Naples,  where  he  became 
the  favorite  of  kings  Charles  and  Kobert,  and  where  he 
died  in  1328,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years.  A  num- 
ber of  published  and  unpublished  works  from  his  pen 
are  yet  extant.  We  note  one  On  the  Ecclesiastical 
Power,  addressed  to  pope  John  XXH  (Augsburg,  1473) : 
— A  Cotiimentari/  on  the  LnnVs  Prayer : — Comments  on 
the  Ave  Maria  ami  the  Maynifcat  (Home,  lo90,  1592, 
1603) : — a  MiUdnqiilnm  from  the  works  of  Augustine, 
untinished  by  Triimiphus,  but  completed  by  the  Augus- 
tinian Bartholomew  of  Urbino  (Lyons,  1555).  Of  un- 
published writings  we  mention.  Four  Books  on  the  Sen- 
tences :  —  On  the  IJoli/  Ghost,  a  polemic  against  the 
Greeks : — On  the  Spiritual  Hymn  : — On  the  Entrance  into 
the  Land  nf  Promise: — On  the  Knowletlye  and  Faculties 
of  the  Soul: — Theorems  respecting  the  Resurrection  of 
the  iJead :—Expositio?is  of  Ezekiel  and  all  Neic-l^est. 
Books: — Discourses  of  the  Lord: — On  the  Saints: — On 
the  Moralia  of  St.  Gregory.  See  Pamphilius,  Chron. 
Eremif.  S.  A  vgust.  p.  46 ;  Cave,  Script.  Feci.  Hist.  Lit. 
(Gen.  1720). — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Trivet,  Nicholas,  an  English  Dominican  monk, 
was  born  at  Norfolk  about  1258.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford  and  Paris,  and  became  prior  of  English  houses 
of  his  order.  He  died  in  1328.  He  was  the  author  of 
Annates  Sex  Rcgum  Anglife,  cum  Continuatione  ut  et  A. 
Muriuiiithensis  Chronicon.  etc.  (Oxon.  1719-22,  2  vols. 
8vo).  He  left  many  MSS.  on  various  subjects  of  phi- 
losophy and  theolog}',  as  well  as  a  Commentary  on  Sen- 
eca's Tragedies,  etc.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; 
Allibone,  J)ict.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Trivulzi,  the  name  of  several  cardinals  of  Italian 
extraction,  but  of  French  association  in  the  diplomatic 


movements  of  their  age.    See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gene' 
rale,  s.  \. 

1.  AcosTixo  was  the  nephew  of  Antonio  (1) ;  be- 
came deacon  iu  1517,  archbisiiop  of  Heggio  in  1520,  and 
successively  bishop  of  Bobbio  (1519-21),  Toulon  (1524), 
Asti  (1528),  Bayeux  (1529),  and  Brugnato  (1535);  and 
died  at  Kome,  March  30,  1548. 

2.  Antonio  (1)  was  born  at  IMilan  in  January,  1457, 
and  after  various  diplomatic  services  was  made  bishop 
of  Coma  in  1487,  and  cardinal  in  1501.  He  died  at 
Kome,  March  18.  1508. 

3.  Antonio  (2),  nephew  of  the  following,  was  made 
successor  of  his  uncle  Agostino  as  bishop  of  Toulon  in 
1528,  and  cardinal  in  1557.     He  died  June  26,  1559. 

4.  ScAKAiNiiccio,  a  learned  lawyer,  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  canon  law  at  Pavia  in  1491,  and  in  1499  coun- 
seHor  of  Louis  XII.  He  became  cardinal  in  1517,  bish- 
op of  Coma  in  1508,  and  afterwards  of  Piacenza  (1522- 
26).  He  died  at  the  monaster}'  of  Maguzzano,  near 
Verona,  Aug.  9, 1527. 

Tio'as  (Tpwttf).  The  city  from  which  Paul  first 
sailed,  in  consequence  of  a  divine  intimation,  to  carry 
the  Gospel  from  Asia  to  Europe  (Acts  xvi,  8, 11) — where 
he  rested  for  a  short  time  on  the  northward  road  from 
Ephesus  (during  the  next  missionary  journey),  in  the 
expectation  of  meeting  Titus  (2  Cor.  ii,  12, 13) ;  where, 
on  the  return  southwards  (during  the  same  missionary 
journey),  he  met  those  who  had  preceded  him  from 
Philippi  (Acts  xx,  6,  6),  and  remained  a  week,  the  close 
of  which  (before  the  journey  to  Assos)  was  marked  by 
the  raising  of  Eutychus  from  the  dead  during  the  pro- 
tracted midnight  discourse;  and  where,  after  an  inter- 
val of  many  years,  the  apostle  left  (during  a  journey  the 
details  of  which  are  unknown)  a  cloak  and  some  books 
and  parchments  in  the  house  of  Carpus  (2  Tim.  iv,  13) — 
deserves  the  careful  attention  of  the  student  of  the  New 
Test.,  and  is  memorable  as  a  relic  of  the  famous  city  of 
Troy. 

The  full  name  of  the  city  was  Alexandria  Troas 
(Livy,  XXXV,  42),  and  sometimes  it  was  called  sim]ily 
Alexandria,  as  by  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  v,  33)  and  Strabo 
(xiii,  593),  sometimes  simply  Troas  (as  in  the  New  Test, 
and  the /Iw^  y/i«.  See  Wesseling,  p.  334).  The  former 
part  of  the  name  indicates  the  period  at  which  it  was 
founded.  It  was  first  built  by  Antigonns.  under  the 
name  of  Antigonia  Troas,  aud  peopled  with  tlie  iidiab- 
itants  of  some  neighboring  cities.  Afterwards  it  was 
embellished  by  Lysimachus,  and  named  Alexandria 
Troas.  Its  situation  was  on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  op]io- 
site  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  island  of  Tenedos. 
The  name  Troad  strictly  belongs  to  the  whole  district 
around  Troy. 

Under  the  Romans  it  was  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  of  the  province  of  Asia.  It  was  the  chief  point 
of  arrival  and  departure  for  those  who  went  by  sea  be- 
tween Macedonia  and  the  western  Asiatic  districts;  and 
it  was  connected  bj-  good  roads  with  other  places  on  the 
coast  and  in  the  interior.  For  the  latter  see  the  map 
in  Leake's  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Lewin's  St.  Paul,  ii,  81. 
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Ruins  of  the  Gymnasium  at  TiOc 

The  former  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  Paul's 
two  voyaafes  between  Troas  and  Philippi  (Acts  xvi,  11, 
12 ;  XX,  6),  one  of  wliich  was  accomplislied  in  two  days, 
the  other  in  five.  At  this  time  Alexandria  Troas  was  a 
colonia  with  the  Jus  Italicum.  This  strong  Roman  con- 
nection can  be  read  on  its  coins.  The  Romans  had  a 
peculiar  feeling  connected  with  the  place,  in  consequence 
of  the  legend  of  their  origin  from  Troy.  Suetonius  tells 
us  that  Julius  Cfesar  had  a  plan  of  making  Troas  the 
seat  of  empire  {Cks.  79).  It  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
from  the  words  of  Horace  {Carm.  iii,  3, 57)  that  Augustus 
had  some  such  dreams.  Even  the  modern  name  Eslci- 
Stambul  or  EsH-Istamhmil  ("  Old  Constantinople")  seems 
to  commemorate  the  thought  which  was  once  in  Con- 
stantine's  mind  (Zosim.  ii,  30;  Zonar.  xiii,  3),  who,  to 
use  Gibbon's  wonis,  "before  he  gave  a  just  preference 
to  the  situation  of  Byzantium,  had  conceived  the  design 
of  erecting  the  seat  of  empire  on  this  celebrated  spot, 
from  which  the  Romans  derived  their  fabulous  origin." 
The  ruins  at  E^ki-Stambul  are  considerable.  The 
most  conspicuous,  however,  especially  the  remains  of 
the  aqueduct  of  Herodes  Atticus,  did  not  exist  when 
Paul  was  there.     The  walls,  which  may  represent  the 


extent  of  the  city  in  the  apos- 
tle's time,  enclose  a  rectangu- 
lar space,  extending  above  a 
mile  from  cast  to  west,  and 
nearly  a  mile  from  north  to 
south.  The  harbijr  (Cony- 
beare  and  Ilowson,  St.  Paul, 
i,2S3)  is  still  distinctly  trace- 
able in  a  basin  about  400  feet 
long  and  200  broad. — Smith. 
Descriptions  in  greater  or  less 
detail  are  given  by  Pococke, 
Chandler,  Hunt  (in  Walpole's 
Jlft'moirs).  Clarke,  Prokesch, 
I ;  i ,  1 1 1  cr  ( \FuUfahrten,\)A62), 
Olivier,  Fellows,  and  the  la- 
ter travellers  mentioned  in 
Murray's  Handbook  for  Tur- 
key in  A  siu,  p.  1 53-1 59.  The 
vicinity  has  recently  become 
noted  fur  the  discovery  of 
what  are  presumed  to  be  tlie  ruins  of  ancient  Troy  at 
Hisarlik  by  Schliemann  (Troy  and  its  Remains  [Lond. 
1875]).  See  also  Maclaren,  riuin  of  Troy  (Ediiib.  1863) ; 
Meyer,  Gesc/i.  von  Troas  (Leips.  1877). 

Trogyl'lium  {TpioyvWiov),  the  rocky  extremity 
of  the  ridge  of  Mycale,  which  is  called  thus  in  the  New 
Test.  (Acts  XX,  15)  and  by  Ptolemy  (v,  2),  and  Troyili- 
um  {Tpix)yi\iov)  b}'  Strabo  (xiv,  636).  It  is  directh^  op- 
posite Samos  (q.  v.).  The  channel  is  extremely  narrow. 
Strabo  (Joe.  cit.)  makes  it  about  a  mile  broad,  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  Admiralty  charts  (1530  and  1555). 
Paul  sailed  through  this  channel  on  his  way  to  Jerusa- 
lem at  the  close  of  his  third  missionary  journey  (Acts 
XX,  1.5).  The  navigation  of  this  coast  is  intricate  ;  and 
it  can  be  gathered  from  ver.  6,  with  subsequent  notice.s 
of  the  days  spent  on  the  voyage,  that  it  was  the  time  of 
dark  moon.  Thus  the  night  was  spent  at  Trogyllium. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
extreme  point  there  is  an  anchorage  which  is  still  called 
St.  PaiiVs  Port. — Smith.  Pliny  refers  to  three  small 
islands  lying  about  Trogyllium.  and  names  them  Sanda- 
lion.  Psilon,  and  Argennon  (Hist.  N(tt.  v,  37).  The  port 
where  Paul  anchored  is  generallv  considered  to  be  that 
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Plan  of  the  Remains  of  Troas. 
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sheltered  by  Sandalion ;  but  the  port  now  known  as  the 
Port  of  St.  Paul  is  that  protected  by  the  island  of  Nero, 
the  ancient  Argennon  (Lewin,  St.  Paul,  ii,  89).  See 
Pail. 

Troi'l,  Samuel,  a  Swedish  prelate,  was  born  May 
22,  170(1.  at  Saint  Sclicdwi  (Ualecarlia),  being  the  son 
of  a  pastor.  He  stu<lied  philosophy  at  the  Universitj' 
of  Stockholm,  and  became  successively  grand  almoner 
of  the  king  (April  22,  1740),  president  of  the  consistory 
(Jan.  2,  1742),  bishop  of  Westeras  (April  23,  1751),  and 
archbishop  of  Upsala  (Nov.  8,  1757),  where  he  died, 
Jan.  liS,  17()4.  He  was  a  learned  and  eloquent  preacher, 
and  led  many  funeral  discourses,  etc. 

Troi'l,  Uno,  a  Swedish  prelate,  son  of  the  forego- 
ing, was  born  at  Stockliolm,  Feb.  24, 174G.  After  a  brill- 
iant course  of  study  at  Upsala,  and  extensive  travels  in 
(Jermany,  France,  and  England,  he  became  successively 
almoner  of  the  regiment  (177.3),  preacher  in  ordinary  to 
the  king  (1775),  bishop  of  Linkoping  (1784),  i)resi- 
dent  of  tiie  consistory  of  Stockiidlm  anil  archbishop  of 
Upsala  (Aug.  30,  1787),  where  he  died,  .July  27,  l.s03. 
He  wrote  several  historical  sketclies,  for  whicli  see  Iloc- 
fer,  Nottv.  Biofj.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Troki,  Isaac  BiiN-.\nuAiiA:M,  a. Jewish  scholar,  who 
<lerived  his  name  from  his  native  place,  Troki,  a  town  in 
the  Hussian  province  of  Wilua,  was  born  in  1.033.  At 
the  time  in  which  our  hero  was  born,  Poland  was  not 
oidy  the  seat  of  .Jewish  learning,  but  also  the  scene  of 
action  ()f  the  different  sects  to  whicii  the  Ueformation 
gave  rise.  "  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  religious  KeHir- 
tnation  of  the  Kith  century,  the  scepticism  which  had 
|irevailed  so  generally  in  lionie  aud  the  Italian  states, 
chiefly  among  tlie  liigher  clergy,  and  perhaps  most  in- 
tensely in  the  highest,  tainted  tlie  Italian  mind,  and  im- 
jiarted  a  peculiar  stamp  of  heterodoxy  to  the  adherents 
of  the  Reformation  in  that  country.  The  court  of  l\<ime 
had  sagaciously  put  off' the  garb  of  pagan  laxity  which 


It  h  id  worn  so  jannlily  since  the  revival  of  letters. 
1  h(   Council  of  Trent,  while  reviewing  every  article 
ot  l\3man  theology,  having  stated  in  its  canons  tlie 
fundamental  arlii'les  of  Christian  faith  with  a  clear- 
ness that  was  indeed  much  needed,  gave  strict  lu- 
st luctions  to  all  tlie  licensed  preachers  of  their  Church, 
lud  so  enabled  then)  to  assume  a  new  appearance  of 
s  und  faith,  at  least  in  those  particidars  which  would 
ntrast  not  only  with  tlieir  former  heterodoxy,  now  to 
I     I  incealed,  but  wilii  the  open  heterodoxy  of  certain 
t  i^itive  Italian  Protestants.    These  persons  found  con- 
jee nial  society  among  the  Jews  in  Poland,  who,  while 
h(  n  ically  adhering  to  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
h  id  nevertheless  not  accepted  tiie  more  fully  unfokleil 
Miity  of  Christian  revelation.     Heretics  they  were 
111  the  eye  of  Pome,  and  the  persecution  that  haunted 
tl  I  tn  drove  them  at  once  into  the  arms  of  the  Polish 
Kiriites;   for,  like  them,  and  even  more  than  they, 
tliise  protesters  against  Rome  hated  tradition  and  all 
human  authority.     Like-the  Karaites,  they  were  stur- 
d\  Monotheists  in  the  same  narrow  sense.     They  out- 
r  in  \riiis  in  the  race  of  unbelief.     Their  own  Sociiio 
1(  ft  his  name  to  a  sect  just  as  Sadok  had  left  his;  and 
S<cino,  with  his  principal  followers,  chose  Poland  to 
be  at  once  their  asylum  and  their  citadel.     From  that 
time  it  became  the  centre  of  Socinianism  in  Europe. 
In  Poland  the  Jew  and  the  Christian  both  enjoyed  re- 
ligious liberty,  and  for  once  the  most  orthodox  of  the 
I--raelites  and  the  least  orthodox  of  the  Christians 
could  fraternize  on  one  point,  and  on  only  one."     One 
of  those  Jews  was  Isaac.     He  was  brought  up  in  the 
study  of  Talmudism  as  a  branch  of  Jewish  learning, 
and  in   the  faith  of  the  Karaite,  cold  withal,  until 
quickened  anil  elevated  under  the  impulse  of  persecu- 
tion.    Young  Isaac,  to  whom  Hebrew  was  vernacular, 
was  also  liberally  educated  in  the  Latin  and  Polish 
languages.     In   these  languages  he   read  the   chief 
controversial  writings,  as  they  were  issued  l)y  thiir 
eminent  authors,  against  the  Church  of  Pome.     He 
carefully  stuilied   the   Catholic- Polish  version  of  the 
Bible,  made  by  Leonard  from  the  Vulgate,  which  ap- 
]5eared  in  Cracow  in  1561,  and  again  in  1575  and  1577; 
the  Calvinistic-Polish  version,  called  the  Kadzivil  Bible, 
and  published  in  1503;  and  the  Socinian  version,  made 
also  from  the  original  texts,  by  the  celebrated  Simon 
Budny,  which  was  published  at  Nieswicz,  in  Lithuania, 
ill   1570;  as  well  as  the  writings  of  Nicliolas  Pariita, 
IMartin   C'hechowiz,  and   Simon  Budny,  the   heads  of 
Unitarianism  in  I'oland.     As  all  these  sects,  who  differ- 
ed from  each  other  on  almost  every  other  point,  agreed 
in  their  attack  upon  the  Jews  and  their  faith,  the  rabbi 
set  to  work  on  a  confutation  of  Christianity.     He  read 
the  New  Test.,  in  Budny's  version,  with  the  cool  and 
orderly  habit  of  a  iiard-working  student.     Every  pas- 
sage on  which  he  could  (ix  a  doubt  or  hazard  a  denial 
was  marked  as  it  stands  in  the  sacred  book,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  controversy.     The  entire  stock  of  anti-Chri.s- 
tiaii  cavils  witli  which  educated  Jews,  at  least,  are  fa- 
miliar, combined  with  the  objections  of  the  Socinians, 
were  brought  to  bear  on  the  New  Test,  by  direct  attack 
on  all  the  leading  sentences  in  relation  to  the  person, 
life,  and  ministry  of  Christ.     The  work,  written  in  He- 
brew, under  the  title  o^  ConjirnuUion  of  the  Fuilh,  pITn 
niTCX;  and  which  has  a  world-wide  celebrity,  Isaac  fin- 
ished in  1593,  when  sixty  years  of  age.     The  work  is 
interesting  for  its  quotations  from  some  little-known 
Christian  and  polemical  works  in  the  Polish  language, 
and  because  it  has  been  made  use  of  by  critical  writers 
upon  tlie  New  Test,  from  Voltaire  to  Strauss;  for  the 
former  at  least  acknowledges,  in  his  Melanges,  iii,  344: 
"  II  a  rassemblti  toutes  les  dithcultes  que  les  incrediiles 
ont  prodiguees  depuis. . . .  Enhn,  incredules  les  plus  de- 
termines n'ont  presqne  rien  allegiie  qui  ne  soit  dans  ce 
rempart  de  la  foi  du  rabbin  Issac."     The  book  is  divid- 
ed into  two  parts — the  first,  which  is  devoted  lo  an  ex-' 
amination  of  the  objections  raised  by  Christians  against 
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Judaism,  and  which  is  subdividetl  into  fifty  chapters, 
discusses  very  minutely  the  interpretation  of  the  Mes- 
sianic passages  of  the  Old  Test,  and  their  apidication  to 
Christ  as  the  predicted  Jlessiah ;  while  the  second  part 
is  taken  up  with  a  critical  examination  of  the  state- 
ments made  in  the  sinidry  hooks  of  the  New  Test. 
Troki  died  in  1594.  His  work  was  first  published  by 
Wagenseil,  with  a  Latin  translation,  in  his  collection  of 
The  Fiery  Darts  of  Solan  {Tela  I(jnea,  Sataii<e)  (Alt- 
riorf,  IG8I),  from  a  MS.  obtaineil  from  an  African  Jew, 
which  was  imperfect.  A  reprint  of  this  vitiated  text 
without  the  Latin  translation  appeared  in  Amsterdam 
in  1717,  and  in  Jerusalem  in  Lslo.  'I'he  best  edition, 
however,  is  that  edited  by  ralibi  D.  Dentsch,  with  a 
German  translation  (Sohran,  18G5).  Besides  this  (ier- 
man  translation,  there  is  anotlier  by  M.  Gelling  (Hamb. 
1631-33).  It  was  translated  into  Spanish  by  Isaac 
Athia,  and  into  Italian  by  M.  Luzzatto.  The  work  has 
also  been  refuted  by  Miiller,  Cvn/ulatio  IJbri  C/iizuk 
Einuna,  comprised  in  his  Jmlaisinns  ex  RabbiiKiruni 
iScriptis  Delectus,  etc.,  Refutatus  (ibid.  1044) ;  by  Gous- 
set,  Ternio  Controverss.  adoersits  Judmos,  Oppositiis  R. 
Isaac  Cliissiik  Einuna  (Dordrecht,  1688),  which,  how-' 
ever,  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  duke  Louis  of  Orleans 
(d.  1752),  who  wrote  another  refutation;  by  Gebhard, 
Centum  Loca  N.  T.  Vindicata  adrersus  Chissuk  Einu- 
na ((Jreifswalde,  1699);  Storr,  Ecangelische  Ulaubens- 
kraj'f.  Gef/en  das  Werk  Chissuk  Emuna  (Ttib.  1703) ; 
and  bv  Kidder  [Bp.],  in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Mes- 
siah (2d  ed.  Lond.  1726).  See  Wolf,  Bibl.  flebr.  iv,  639 
sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bing.  Generale,  xxvi,  10 ;  Flirst,  Bibi. 
Jud.  ii,  138;  iii,  448,  De'  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico 
(Germ,  transl.),  p.  320  sq. ;  id.  Bibliitth.  Antichrisliana,  p. 
42  sq. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Steinschneider,  Catal.  Libr. 
Jfebr.  in  Bibl.  Bodl.  col.  1074  sq.,  and  his  Jewish  Liter- 
ature, p.  212;  Etheridge,  Inlrod.  to  Hebr.  Lit.  p.  444; 
Itule,  /list,  of  the  Karaite  Jews,  p.  1 70  sq. ;  Basnage,  //isl. 
des  Juifs  (Taylor's  transl.),  p.  772 ;  Geiger,  Isauk  Troki, 
ein  Apolof/et  des  Judenth.  am  Ende  des  Idten  Jahrhdts. 
(Breslau,  1853;  rejirinted  in  h\s,  Nachgelassene  Schriften, 
iii,  178,  Berlin,  1876);  id.  f'robenjiidischer  Vertheidiguny 
yegen  christliche  Angi-ijfe,  in  Liebermann's  Kalender, 
1854;  Gr'At'i,Gesch.d.Juden,\\,iW  sq. ;  Becker,  in  A(((^ 
auf  Ho'Jnung  (Erlang.  1870),  vii,  154  sq. ;  Fiirst,  in  the 
same  quarterly  (ibid.  1871),  viii,  224  sq.     (B.  1'.) 

Trolle,  GusTAViis,  a  Swedish  prelate,  descended 
from  a  noble  Danish  family  named  Erik,  was  born  near 
the  close  of  the  15th  century,  and  became  archbishop 
of  Upsala  Oct.  30,  1514,  but  was  besieged  in  his  palace 
by  an  old  family  enemy;  and,  although  reinforced  by 
the  interdict  and  troops  of  pope  Leo  X,  he  at  length  fell 
in  battle  on  the  island  of  Fionia,  and  died  at  (iottorp, 
near  Slesvvick,  July  11,  1535.  For  the  details  of  his 
stormy  career  see  Hoefer,  Nour.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Tromm  {Van  der  Trommen,  Lat.  Trominius),  Abra- 
ham, a  learned  Protestant  divine  of  Holland,  was  born 
at  (irouingen,  Aug.  23,  1633,  and  studied  the  classics, 
philosophy,  and  theology  in  that  university.  He  trav- 
elled through  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, and  on  his  return  was  appointed  curate  at  Haren. 
In  1671  he  was  invited  to  the  pastorate  of  Groningen, 
and  continued  there  until  his  deatli,  jMay  29,  1719. 
John  Blartiiiius,  of  Dautzic,  having  begun  a  Concor- 
dance of  the  Old  .Testament  in  Flemish,  Tromm  com- 
pleted it  (Amsterd.  1685-92,  2  vols.  fol.).  He  also  pub- 
lished a  Greek  Concordance  of  the  Septuagint  (Utr.  1718, 
2  vols,  lol.),  which  has  remained  a  standard  work. 

Tronchin,  Louis,  a  Swiss  divine,  was  born  at 
Geneva,  Dec.  4,  1629,  and  after  studying  theology  there 
and  at  Saumur,  he  travelled  abroad  and  then  became 
preacher  at  Lyons  in  1654.  In  1661  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  Geneva,  where  he  died,  Sept.  8, 
170.5.  He  was  noted  for  his  mildness  during  the  Cai- 
vinistic  controversy  of  his  time. 

Tronchin,  Theodore,  a  learned  Swiss  divine, 
father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Geneva,  A[)ril  17,  I 


1582.  He  was  well  educated,  visited  foreign  universi- 
ties, and  on  his  return  to  (ieneva,  in  1606,  he  gave  suclv 
proof  of  his  learning  that  he  was  chosen  professor  of 
the  Hebrew  language.  He  was  made  minister  in 
1608,  and  created  rector  of  the  university  in  1610.  In 
1616  he  was  promoted  to  the  professorsiiip  of  divinitv. 
He  was  sent  from  (ieneva  to  the  tlouiicil  ot  Dort,  where 
he  displayed  his  great  knwoledge  in  divinity,  and  a 
moderation  which  was  higlily  applauded.  For  several 
of  his  works  see  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v.; 
Herzog,  Real-Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Troop  is,  in  tlie  A.  V.,  especially  employed  as  the 
rendering  (sometimes  '■band,"  etc.)  of  T^nS,  gedud, 
which  means  a  marauding  party,  in  the  forays  for  which 
Palestine  has  always  been  notorious,  especially  beyond 
the  .Jordan  ((ien.xiix,  19;  ISam.  iii,  22;  xxii,30;  xxx, 
8;  Jobxix,  12;  Psa.  xviii,  29  ;  Jer.  xviii,  22  ;  Hos.  vi,  9; 
vii,  1;  Mic.  V,  1). 

Tropaea  (rpoTraiff),  the  name  of  churches  erected 
in  honor  of  martyrs,  or  dedicated  to  them.  The  reason 
of  the  name  is  found  in  the  reported  appearance  of  the 
cross  to  Coustantine,  and  in  the  labarum  on  which,  ac- 
cording to  Eusebius,  were  inscribed  the  words  rov  (jxav- 
poii  rpoTTawv. — Farrar,  Eccles.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Tropes,  or  sequence,  are  verses  sung  before  the  holv 
Gospel  ill  the  mass.  They  are  a  kind  of  prose,  written 
in  a  species  of  verse,  tliough  unfettered  by  any  recog- 
nised law  of  metre.  They  were  introduced  at  the  close 
of  the  9th  centurv.  Four  only  are  found  in  the  Roman 
missal.     See  Skquknce. 

Troph'imus  (Tpo^i/xof,  nutritious')  a  Hellenistic 
Christian,  who  with  others  travelleil  with  the  apostle 
Paul  in  the  course  of  his  third  missionary  journey,  and 
during  part  of  the  route  which  he  took  in-  returning 
from  ^Macedonia  towards  Syria  (Acts  xx.  4).  A.D.  54. 
From  what  we  know  concerning  the  collection  which 
was  going  on  .at  this  time  for  the  poor  Christians  in 
JudEea,  we  are  disposed  to  connect  him  with  the  busi- 
ness of  that  contril)ution.  Both  he  and  T^'chicns  ac- 
companied Paul  from  Macedonia  as  far  as  Asia  (axpi 
t7jq  'Afftac,  Ice.  cit.),  hut  Tychicus  seems  to  have  re- 
mained there,  while  Troi)himus  proceeded  with  the 
apostle  to  Jerusalem.  There  he  was  the  innocent  cause 
of  the  tumult  in  which  Paul  was  apprehendetl,  and  from 
which  the  voyage  to  Home  ultimately  resulted.  Cer- 
tain Jews  from  the  dictrict  of  Asia  saw  the  two  Chris- 
tian missionaries  together,  and  supposed  that  Paul  had 
taken  Trophimus  into  the  Temple  (xxi,  27-29).  From 
this  passage  we  learn  two  new  facts,  viz.  that  Trophi- 
mus was  a  Gentile,  and  that  he  was  a  native  not  sim- 
ply of  Asia,  but  of  Ephesus.  A  considerable  interval 
now  elapse.s,  during  which  we  have  no  trace  of  either 
Tvchicus  or  Trophimus;  but  in  the  last  letter  written 
b)'  Paul,  shortly  before  his  martyrdom,  from  Home,  he 
mentions  them  both  {Tvxikuv  aTrirrrHXa  fi'f  "Rfjytaoi', 
2  Tim.  iv,  12;  Tpt'xpipou  aTriXLTrov  iv  MiAz/t'/j  arr^t- 
voi'VTa,  ver.  20).  From  the  last  of  the  phra.ses  we 
gather  sim|)ly  that  the  apostle  hail  no  long  time  before 
been  in  the  Levant,  that  Trophimus  had  been  with 
him,  and  that  he  had  been  left  in  infirm  health  at 
Miletus.  Of  the  further  details  we  are  ignorant;  but 
this  we  may  say  here,  that  while  there  would  be  con- 
siderable ditficulty  in  accommodating  this  passage  to 
an}'  part  of  the  recorded  narrative  previous  to  the  voy- 
age to  Rome,  all  difficulty  vanishes  on  the  supposition 
of  two  imprisonments,  and  a  journey  in  the  Levant 
between  them.  Trophimus  was  no  doubt  at  IMiletus 
on  the  occasion  recorded  in  Acts  xx,  15-38,  but  it  is 
most  certain  that  he  was  not  left  there.  The  theory 
also  that  he  was  left  there  on  the  voyage  to  Rome  is 
preposterous;  for  the  wind  forced  Paul's  vessel  to  run 
direct  from  the  south-west  corner  of  Asia  Elinor  to  the 
east  end  of  Crete  (xxvii,  7).  We  may  add  that  when 
Trophimus  was  left  in  sickness  at  Miletus,  whenever 
that  might  be,  he  was  within  ea.sy  reach  of  his  home 
friends  at  Ephesus,  as  we  sec  from  xx,  17. 
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Stanley  thinks  that  Trophimiis  was  one  of  the  two 
hrctliien  who,  witli  Titus,  conveyed  llie  Second  Epistle 
to  ilie  (!orinlliians  (2  Cor.  viii,  l(;-24).  '■  Tropliimus 
was,  like  'J'itiis,  one  of  the  few  tientiles  who  accom- 
panied tlie  apostle;  an  Ephesian.  and  therelVire  likely 
to  have  been  sent  by  the  apostle  from  Ephesus  with 
the  tirst  ei)istle,  or  to  have  accompanied  him  from  Ei)he- 
sus  now  ;  he  was,  as  is  implied  of  •  this  brother,'  whose 
praise  was  in  all  the  churches,  well  known  ;  so  well 
known  that  the  Jewa  of  Asia  [Minor?]  at  Jerusalem 
immediately  recoi;iiised  him;  he  was  also  especially 
comiected  with  the  apostle  on  this  very  mission  of  the 
collection  for  the  poor  in  Judica.  Thus  far  would  ap- 
pear from  the  description  of  him  in  .\cts  xxi.  29.  From 
XX,  ■!  it  also  appears  that  he  was  with  Paul  on  his  re- 
turn from  this  very  visit  to  Corinth'"  (ComnwHtary  on 
Corinthians,  2d  ed.  p.  492). 

The  traditional  story  tliat  Tropliimus  was  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples  is  evidently  wroni;';  but  that  part  ol' 
the  legend  which  states  that  he  was  beheaded  b}'  Nero's 
orders  is  possibly  true  {^ilenol.  Gr.  iii,  57). — Smith. 

Tropici  are  those  who  explain  away,  by  figura- 
tive interpretations,  texts  of  Scripture  which  Catholic 
faitli  and  tradition  retpiire  to  be  otherwise  interpreted. 
Athanasius  {Ad  Scrap,  i,  2, 10,  21)  gives  the  name  Tro- 
pici to  the  Pneumalomaciri  (q.  v.)  in  so  marked  a  man- 
ner that  it  has  narrowly  escaped  becoming  a  proper 
name  of  that  sect.  For  example,  they  argued  that  in 
I  Tim.  V,  21  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would  natu- 
rall}-  follow  the  names  of  Father  and  .Son,  that  the  term 
"elect  angels,"  tropically  taken,  includes  the  Holy  Spir- 
it, the  inference  being  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  created 
angel.  The  word  Tropici  has  been  used,  again,  by  Cath- 
olic writers  to  describe  those  who  err  regarding  the  holy 
sacraments,  and  explain  as  mere  figures  the  words  of  our 
Lord  in  John  iii, 5;  Matt.xvi,26. —  \i\\int,l)ici.ofSects.s.v. 

Tropltae  (TpoTrirai)  were  a  sect  of  heretics  who 
held  that  our  Lorti  acipiired  a  boily  of  flesh  by  conver- 
sion of  the  sid)stance  of  the  godhead  into  the  substance 
of  tlesh;  an  opinion  which  arose  in  the  latter  time  of 
the  Arian  controversy  among  those  who,  maintaining 
the  true  divinity  of  the  Son  of  (iod,  and  rightly  desir- 
ing to  maintain  his  sinlessness,  were  perplexed  by  the 
erroneous  assumption  that  the  human  body,  as  such,  is 
and  cannot  but  be  the  seat  of  sin.  To  avoid  the  im- 
piety of  attributing  a  sinful  body  to  our  Lord,  they  de- 
vised the  tenet  that  the  body  of  Ciirist  is  consubstan- 
tial  with  his  divinity,  which  passes  into  the  somewhat 
more  definite  proposition  that  the  substance  of  the 
Word  is  converted  into  the  substance  of  Hesh,  and  that 
the  Hesh  being  in  the  form  of  man  is  thus  called  hu- 
man. This  heresy  was  lirst  dealt  with  by  Athanasius 
{Kpisth-  to  Kpictciiis),  A.I).  ;570.  ApoUinaris  was  at  the 
head  of  those  who  denied  tlie  true  incarnation  of  Christ, 
asserting  the  general  i)roposition  that  the  Son  of  God 
did  not  assume  that  which  in  man  is  the  seat  of  sin; 
and  varied  apjilications  of  this  proposition  were  made 
by  his  followers.  A  belief  in  the  possibility  of  the 
conversion  of  the  godhead  into  flesh  almost  neces- 
sarily ])resupposes  the  reception  of  the  Cabalistic  doc- 
trine tliat  all  matter  is  an  emanation  from  (iod.  Ath- 
anasius remarks  that  Valentinus  fancied  the  flesh  to 
lie  a  part  of  Deity,  and  so  concluded  that  the  passion 
was  common  to  the  whole  Trinity.  Fabricius  remarks 
that  the  heresy  is  confuted  by  Tertidlian.  The  Coun- 
cil of  ("halcedon  determined  that  tlie  two  natures  in 
Clirist  ;ire  united  a-piTTT-iuf. — IVMni,  Dint,  of  Sects,  s.v. 

Tropological  Inti-.p.i'rktation  is  where  a  moral 
signification  is  given  to  a  passage.  An  illustration  will 
explain  this  sense.  In  Dent,  xxv,  4  we  read,  "Thou 
shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  corn." 
Paul  (1  Cor.  ix,  9)  quotes  this  precept  of  the  law,  add- 
ing tlie  comment,  "  Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen  V  Or 
saith  he  it  altogctlier  for  our  sakcsV  For  our  sakes,  no 
doubt,  this  is  written." — Blunt,  Diet,  of  Doctrines,  s.  v. 

See  HEBMIiSKL'TICS, 


Trork,  Pkklev,  a  IJaptist  minister,  was  born  at 
Williamstown,  Yt.,  Sept.  11,  1813.  He  studied  theology 
at  Hamilton,  graihiating  in  the  class  of  1841,  and  be- 
came pastor  of  the  church  in  F^ast  Lansing,  N.  Y.,  in 
1842,  where  he  remained  until  the  fall  of  1847,  and  then 
removed  to  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis.,  and  commenced  his 
labors  as  a  missionary.  Here  he  remained  nine  years, 
until  an  overworked  brain  compelled  him  to  leave  the 
ministry  for  a  time.  \\'lien  his  health  was  in  a  meas- 
ure restored,  he  returned  to  his  work.  His  longest  pas- 
torate was  at  Pipon,  Wis.,  where  he  remained  for  live 
years.  His  last  days  were  spent  with  his  former  Church 
at  Sheboygan.  He  died  in  the  hospital  for  the  insane, 
near  Osiikosh,  Aug.  11,  1877.  See  Neu-  I'urk  L'xumiiitr 
and  Chronicle,     (J.  C.  S.). 

Trosle,  Council  ok  (Concilinm  Ti-osleinmim),  was 
held  in  Trosle,  a  small  village  near  Soissons,  France.  It 
assembled  June  2fi,  909,  Ilerive,  archbisliop  of  Pheims, 
presiding.  The  decrees  of  this  council  are  signed  by 
twelve  prelates,  and  are  contained  in  lifteen  chapters, 
they  are  in  the  form  rather  of  long  exhortations  than 
of  canons,  showing  the  pitiable  condition  of  the  Church. 

I.  Orders  due  respect  to  the  Church,  to  clerks,  and  to 
monks. 

3.  Kelates  to  the  reform  of  abuses  in  mouastic  institu- 
tions. 

4.  Anathemntizes  those  who  pilhige  the  Church. 

5.  Anathematizes  those  who  injure  and  persecute  the 
clergy. 

6.  Is  directed  against  those  who  refuse  tithe. 

7.  Against  rapine  and  robbeiy,  and  orders  restitution. 
S.  Is  directed  against  the  violent  abduction  of  women, 

and  incest. 

9.  Forl)ids  priests  to  have  women  in  their  houses. 

10.  Exhorts  all  Christians  to  cliariiy,  and  to  avoid  lux- 
ury and  excess. 

II.  Forbids  perjury  and  oath-breaking. 

12.  Is  directed  against  passionate  and  litigious  persons. 

l.S.  Against  liars  and  honiicides. 

14.  Denounces  those  who  plunder  the  property  of  bish- 
ops afier  their  death. 

1.5.  Contains  an  exhortation  to  all  the  faithful  to  ab- 
stain from  sin  and  to  do  their  duty. 

See  jMansi,  Concil.  ix,  520. — Landon,  Mamial  of  Coun- 
cils, s.  V. 

Trost,  Martin,  professor  of  Hebrew  at  ^A'itten- 
berg,  where  he  also  died,  April  8,  1(536,  was  born  at 
Hoxter  in  the  year  1588.  He  juiblished,  Grammutica 
Hebraica  Universalis  (Hafiiia;,  1627, and  often);  excerpts 
from  his  grammar  were  published  by  Baldovius,  Geze- 
lius,  Mitternacht,  ami  Jlylius: — Dispntatio  de  Mntatione 
Punctorum  Ilebra;oriim  Generali  (Wittenberg,  1633): — 
Novum  Test.  Syr.  cum  Versione  Latina  ex  Dicersis  Edi- 
tionibus  Recensitum.  A  ccesserunt  in  fine  notationes  vuri- 
antis  lectionis  collected  a  M.  Tr.  (Ciitiien,  1621).  See 
Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  449;  Winer,  llandhurh  der  theol. 
Literatur,  i,  55  ;  ii,  808  ;  Steinschneider,  Biblioy.  lland- 
buch,  p.  141.     (B.  P.) 

Troth  (truth'),  a  word  occurring  in  the  Prayer-book 
only  in  the  marriage  service,  thus,  "And  tliereto  I 
plight  thee  my  troth  ,•"  that  is,  "thereto  I  most  solemn- 
ly pledge  thee  my  truth  and  sincerity."  Near  the  end 
of  the  same  service  the  minister  says  that  the  persons 
now  married  have  "pledged  their  troth  each  to  other," 
i.e.  have  iiromiscd  to  be  true  a.m\  faithful  to  each  oth- 
er.— Stanton,  Diet,  of  the  Church,  s.  v. 

Trough  (ririy,  shoketh,  from  Hj^d,  to  drink),  a  ves- 
sel of  wood  or  stone  for  watering  animals  ((ien.  xxiv, 
20;  XXX,  38).  See  Wki-l,  But  in  Exod.  ii,  16  a  dif- 
ferent term  {^ty~^,r  a  hat,  irom  the  idea  of  floiriny ;  "gut- 
ter," Gen.  XXX,  38,  41)  is  employed  for  the  same  thing. 
See  also  KxEAniNo-THouGii. 

Troyes,  Councils  of  (Concilium  Tricassinu7ii),weTe 
held  ill  Troves,  France,  a  city  which  has  a  splendid 
(iothic  cathedral,  founded  in  1208;  the  Church  of  St. 
Urban;  the  Church  of  St.  John,  in  which  Henry  Y  of 
England  was  married  ;  the  Church  of  Sainte-IMadeleine, 
containing  a  stone  rood-loft  of  great  beauty;  and  a 
public  library  of  110.000  volumes. 
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I.  Held  Oct.  25,  867.  About  twenty  bishops,  from 
the  kingdoms  of  Charles  and  Lothaire,  were  present, 
who  wrote  a  long  letter  to  pope  Nicliolas  I,  in  which 
thev  gave  the  history  of  the  affair  of  Kbbo,  and  of  the 
)iriests  whom  he  had  ordained.  They,  moreover,  be- 
soiigtjt  the  pope  not  to  interfere  with  the  rule  laid  down 
by  liis  predecessor,  and  not  to  permit,  in  future,  the 
deposition  of  any  bishop  witiiout  tlie  intervention  of 
the  holy  see.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  false  decretals  of  the  pope.  See  Mausi, 
Concil.  viii,  86IS. 

II.  Held  in  878,  by  pope  John  YIII,  who  presided 
over  thirty  bishops.  The  former  had  come  into  France 
to  escape  from  the  violence  of  Lambert,  duke  of  Spolet- 
to.  In  the  first  session,  the  pope  exhorted  the  bishops 
to  compassionate  the  injuries  which  the  Roman  Church 
had  suffered  from  Lambert  and  his  accomplices,  and  to 
excommunicate  them.  Tlie  prelates,  however,  declined 
to  act  until  the  arrival  of  their  brethren.  In  the  sec- 
ond session,  John  rea<l  an  account  of  the  ravages  com- 
mitted by  Lambert,  after  which  the  council  declared 
him  to  be  worthy  of  death  and  anathema.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Aries  presented  a  petition  against  bishops  and 
])riests  leaving  one  Church  for  another,  and  also  against 
persons  deserting  their  wives  in  order  to  marry  other 
women.  In  the  third  session,  the  bishops  declared 
their  consent  to  the  pope's  propositions.  Hincmar  of 
Laon,  whose  eyes  had  been  put  out,  presented  a  com- 
plaint against  his  uncle,  and  demanded  to  be  judged 
according  to  the  canons.  Hincmar  of  Rheims  reipiired 
that  the  cause  might  be  delayed,  to  give  him  time  to 
reply  to  the  complaint.  Further,  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation passed  against  Formosus,  formerly  bishop  of 
Porto,  and  Gregory,  a  nobleman,  was  read,  anathema- 
tizing tliem  without  hope  of  absolution;  as  also  were 
the  canons  forbidding  the  translation  of  bishops,  viz. 
those  of  Sardica,  Africa,  and  of  pope  Leo.  Seven  can- 
ons were  publislied. 

1.  Orders  thnt  temporal  lords  shall  show  due  respect  to 
bishops,  and  that  they  shall  not  sit  down  iu  their  pres- 
ence without  their  permission. 

7.  Forbids  to  receive  auonymous  accusations  against 
any  peisoii. 

HI.  Held  in  1104,  by  the  legate  Richard,  bishop  of 
Albano,  whom  Paschal  II  had  sent  into  France  to  absolve 
king  Philip.  The  council  was  very  numerous,  and 
among  those  present  we  find  Ivo  of  Chartres.  Hubert, 
bishop  of  Senlis,  accused  of  simony,  cleared  himself  by 
oath.  The  election  of  the  abbot  Godefroi,  by  the  peo- 
l)le  of  Amiens,  to  the  bishopric  of  that  town  was  ap- 
jiroved,  and,  in  spite  of  the  abbot's  resistance,  he  was 
compelled  to  consent  to  it.     See  Mansi,  Concil.  x,  738. 

IV.  Held  iu  1107,  by  pope  Paschal  11,  who  presided. 
The  main  object  of  this  council  was  to  excite  the  zeal 
of  men  for  the  Crusade,  besides  which  sentence  of  ex- 
communication was  denoimced  against  those  who  should 
violate  the  Truce  of  (iod.  The  freedom  of  elections 
of  bishops  was  asserted  and  established,  and  the  con- 
demnation of  investitures  repeated.  Several  German 
bishops  were  on  various  accounts  suspended.  Jlansi 
{Concil.  X,  754)  adds  five  canons  to  those  usually  attrib- 
uted to  this  council. 

1.  Orders  that  any  one  receivinnf  investiture  at  the 
hands  of  a  i;iyinau  shall  he  deposed,  as  well  as  the  per- 
son ordaiinng  or  consecrating  him. 

V.  Held  Jan.  13,  1128,  by  the  legate  Matthew,  bish- 
op of  Albano.  assisted  by  the  archbishops  of  Rheims  and 
Sens,  thirteen  bishops,  and  by  St.  Bernard,  St.  Stephen, 
and  other  abbots.  A  rule  was  drawn  up  for  the  Order 
of  the  Templars,  instituted  in  1118,  prepared  by  author- 
ity of  the  pope  and  of  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  In 
this  council  the  white  dress  was  given  to  the  Templars. 
See  Mansi,  Concil.  x,  922.— Landon,  Manual  of  Coun- 
cils, s.  V. 

Truber,  PiitMus,  a  notable  personage  in  the  Ref- 
ormation iu  Germany,  was  consecrated  to  the  priesthood 
by  Peter  Bonomus,  bishop  of  Trieste,  and  took  charge 


of  the  parish  of  Lack  in  1527.  In  1.531  he  became  a 
canon  of  Laibach,  wiiere  the  new  doctrine  was  already 
promulgated,  and  soon  afterwards  he  took  ground  in 
opposition  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  was  assailed 
by  the  clergy  and  the  government,  but  protected  by  the 
nobles  until  1540.  Bishop  Bonomus  tlieu  called  him  to 
Trieste.  In  1547  the  bishop  of  Laibach,  Urban  Tex- 
tor,  procured  an  order  for  the  apprehension  of  Trid)er,  iu 
consequence  of  which  the  latter  was  com|ielled  to  flee. 
He  found  a  new  parish  at  Rothenburg  in  the  following 
year,  and  while  there  he  entered  into  wedlock  with  a 
woman  named  Barbara.  From  1553  to  1500  he  was 
pastor  at  Ivempten.  As  early  as  1550,  or,  perhaps,  ear- 
lier still,  Truber  had  endeavored  to  minister  to  the  needs 
of  hiscountrymen  by  preparing  translations  in  theWend- 
ish  dialect  of  an  Abccedariiim  and  a  catechism,  which 
were  printed,  with  Latin  letters,  at  Tlibingen.  The 
prosecution  of  his  plans  was  made  possible  through  Ver- 
gerius  (q.  v.),  who  induced  duke  Christopher  of  Wiir- 
temberg  to  pay  for  the  printing.  In  1555  the  Wendish 
Gospel  q/'St.  Matthew  apjieared  in  print,  and  in  1556  the 
other  historical  books  of  the  New  Test.  Romans,  both 
epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and  tialatians  were  published 
in  1561.  After  various  vicissitudes,  Truber  obtained  the 
parish  of  Uracil,  where  the  famous  baron  Hans  Ungnad 
became  his  patron  and  enabled  him  to  establish  his  own 
press  for  the  printing  of  Slavic  books.  Tlie  types  used 
were  both  Glagolitic  and  Cyrillic.  See  Glagolita.  The 
accounts  of  the  printing-office  are  still  in  existence,  and 
show  that  many  princes  and  towns  contributed  to  its 
support.  Its  iiublications  included  Lutlier's  catechisms, 
the  Aufjshunj  Confession, a.w\  tlie  vfy>o/(*(7//,  ISIelancthon'.s 
Loci  Communes,  the  Wiirtemberg  Church  Discipline,  the 
Beneficium  Christi,  and  spiritual  hymns:  but  the  enter- 
prise was  not  remunerative,  and  was  abandoned  soon 
after  the  death  of  baron  Ungnad  in  1564.  Truber  pass- 
ed the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  charge  (jf  the  par- 
ish of  Deredingen,  near  Tubingen.  Two  days  before  he 
died  he  dictated  to  his  amanuensis  the  closing  sentences 
for  his  translation  of  Luther's  Hauspostille.  He  died 
Jime  28,  1586,  after  a  brief  illness,  and  in  the  seventy- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  See  Sillem,  Piimus  Truber, der 
Reforniator  Krains  (Erlang.  1861);  Schnurrer,  Sla- 
vischer  Hiicherdruck  in  Wiirtemberr/  (Tllb.  1799) ;  and 
particularly  Herzog,  Real-Enryklop.  xxi,  s.  v.,  where  a 
much  more  complete  and  somewhat  divergent  sketch  of 
Truber's  career  is  given. 

Trublet,  Nichoi-as  C.  J.,  a  French  abbe,  of  tempo- 
rary fame,  A\as  i)orn  at  St.  Malo,  in  December,  1697. 
There  are  no  memoirs  of  his  education  or  early  prog- 
ress, but  it  appears  that  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Church 
of  Nantes,  and  afterwards  archdeacon  and  canon  of  St. 
Malo.  His  irreproachable  conduct  and  agreeable  man- 
ners procured  him  very  general  esteem  as  a  man,  but  as 
a  writer  he  never  ranked  high  in  pul)lic  opinion,  and 
though  ambitious  of  a  seat  in  the  French  Academy,  did 
not  secure  that  honor  until  1761.  He  died  in  March, 
1770,  at  his  native  place.  His  principal  works  are,  Es- 
sais  de  Litterature  et  de  Morale  (4  vols.  12mo): — Pa- 
negyriques  des  S(tints: — Memnires  pour  se7-vir  a  VHis- 
toire  de  Messieurs  de  la  Molte  et  de  Fontenelle  ( Amst. 
1761).  He  Avas  also  a  contributor  to  the  Journal  des 
Savans  and  Journal  Chretien.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. 
s.  V. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Truce  of  God,  a  scheme  set  on  foot  by  the  Clinrch 
in  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  tlie  vio- 
lence and  preventing  the  frequency  of  private  wars,  oc- 
casioned by  the  fierce  spirit  of  barbarism.  It  was  first 
proposed  at  the  Council  of  Charroux  in  989,  adopted  by 
the  Council  of  Orleans  in  1016,  and  by  the  Council  of 
Limoges  in  1031.  In  France  a  general  peace  and  cessa- 
tion from  hostilities  took  place  A.D.  1032,  and  contin- 
ued seven  years,  through  the  efforts  of  the  bishop  of 
Aquitaine.  A  resolution  Avas  formed  that  no  man 
should,  in  time  to  come,  attack  or  molest  his  adversa- 
ries during  the  season  set  apart  for  celebrating  the 
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great  festivals  of  the  Church,  or  from  the  evening  of 
Thursday  in  each  week  ti>  tlie  morning  of  AIon<lay  in 
the  weeU  ensuing,  tlie  intervening  days  being  conse- 
crated as  particularly  holy— Thursday  as  the  day  of  our 
Lord's  ascension;  Friday  as  thai  of  his  I'assion ;  Sat- 
urday, wlien  he  rested  in  the  grave;  and  Sunday,  the 
day  i>f  his  resurrection,  lu  1034  it  was  opposed  by 
the  bishop  of  Cainbray.  Later  it  was  extended  to  near- 
W  all  the  more  important  fasts,  feasts,  and  holy  seasons 
(if  llie  Church.  England  {I(t4-J)  and  Italy  adopted  the 
custom,  which  was  further  coulirmed  by  the  second  and 
third  Latcrancouniils(A.I).  li;)S>,  1179).  Achangein  the 
dispositions  of  nien  so  sudden,  and  one  which  proposed 
a  resolution  so  unexijected,  was  considered  as  miracu- 
lous, and  ihe  respite  from  hostilities  wiiich  followed 
upon  ii  was  called  the  "Truce  of  (Jod."  This  cessation 
from  hostilities  during  three  complete  days  every  week 
allowed  a  considerable  space  for  the  passions  of  the  an- 
tagonists to  cool,  and  for  the  people  to  enjoy  a  respite 
from  the  calamilies  of  war,  and  to  take  measures  for 
their  own  security.  The  triumph  of  legal  over  feudal 
government  eventually  did  away  witii  the  institution 
and  the  necessity  for  it.  See  Trench,  Medaeral  Church 
JJi!</<in/,  p.  i->4  sq. 

True,  CiiAi:i,i;s  K.,  D.D.,  an  eminent  INIcthodist 
Episcojial  divine,  was  born  in  Portland,  j\le.,  Aug.  14, 
ISOi).  Tlie  family  afterwards  removed  to  Boston.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1832,  having 
been  converted  at  the  Eastham  camp  meeting  while 
connected  with  that  college,  and  immediately  com- 
menced ]>reachiug  in  the  vicinity,  being  among  the 
tirst  ^lethodist  preachers  at  the  opening  of  denomina- 
tional services  in  Newton  LTpper  Falls,  established 
tiirough  the  faithful  endeavors  of  Marshall  S.  Eice. 
His  early  efforts  awakened  great  attention.  His  per- 
sonal appearance  was  attractive,  his  voice  pleasant,  his 
address  graceful,  and  his  discourses  often  very  eloquent. 
He  entered  the  New  England  Conference  in  1833,  was 
an  agent  of  the  New  England  Education  Society  in 
1834,  and  became  the  (irst  principal  of  the  Amenia  Sem- 
inary in  1835.  He  entered  the  New  York  Conference 
in  183(i,  and  had  a  memorable  experience,  both  in  the 
conference  and  in  his  charge  at  JNIiddletown,  Conn.,  in 
the  antislavery  controversy,  having  early  taken  very 
lironounced  grounds  on  the  question.  In  1838  he  was 
transferred  to  the  New  luigland  Conference,  and  sta- 
tioned at  Lynn.  He  remained,  tilling  appointments 
with  much  acceptableness,  in  J5oston  and  vicinity  until 
1849,  when  he  was  elected  professor  of  intellectual  and 
moral  science  in  Wesleyan  University.  He  became 
again  a  member  of  the  New  York  Conference  in  1860, 
but  re-entered  the  New  England  Conference  in  18GG. 
F'rom  1870  to  1873  he  was  a  financial  agent  of  the^Ves- 
leyaii  University,  and  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
East  Conference  until  his  death,  which  occurred  sud- 
denly, June  20,  1878.  During  his  last  years  he  was 
connected  with  one  or  two  of  the  charitable  societies 
whose  offices  are  in  New  York  city,  and  supplied  the 
l»ulpifs  of  charges  in  the  New  York  East  Conference  not 
far  distant  from  his  home.  Dr.  True  wrote  a  text-book 
upon  logic,  and  several  interesting  volumes  of  a  histori- 
cal character,  lie  was  a  man  of  line  abilities,  an  origi- 
nal ihinker,  with  markecl  repose  of  mind  and  manner, 
self-reliant,  and  with  just  enough  eccentricity  to  give 
an  original  flavor  to  his  opinions.  He  was  a  good 
preacher,  at  times  powerful  in  discourse,  and  particular- 
ly effective  in  exhortation.  See  Minutes  of  Armudl 
Conferences,  1879,  p.  30  .sq. 

Title  Reformed  Dutch  Church  is  an  organi- 
zation which  grew  out  of  the  secession  of  the  Ilev.  Sol- 
omon Froeligh.  D.D.,  in  1822.  He  was  a  professor  of 
theology,  a  man  of  erudition,  and  pastor  of  the  two 
congregations  of  Hackensack  ami  Schralenburg,  N.  J., 
which  he  carried  with  him.  His  secession  was  the  cul- 
mination of  dilHcullies  of  long  standing,  in  which  he 
was  subjected  to  censure  for  aggression  upon  a  neigh- 


boring Church.  He  refused  to  submit  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Church.  A  number  of  disaffected  minis- 
ters imited  with  him,  together  with  jxirtions  of  their 
churches.  The  grounds  alleged  for  their  so]jaraiiuu 
were  that  the  Dutch  Chinch  had  become  erroneous 
in  doctrine,  lax  in  discipline,  and  corrujit  in  practice. 
The  confusion,  strife,  and  troubles  produced  by  this 
conflict  were  long  and  bitter.  The  '' 'i'rue  lieformed 
Dutch  t;hnrch"  retains  the  standards  of  the  Church 
which  it  left,  and  declares  that  it  alone  keeps  them  in 
their  purity.  It  holds  no  f'ellowsiiip  with  any  other  de- 
nomiuaticiu,  refuses  to  co-operate  with  the  benevolent 
religious  institutions  of  the  age,  and  is  generally  anti- 
nomian  in  sentiment  and  practice.  The  churches  of 
this  sect  are  less  than  twenty  in  number,  small,  feeble, 
and  dwindling  away  with  the  survivors  of  the  original 
strife.  They  are  located  in  New  Jersey  and  New  Y(irk. 
For  full  accounts,  reference  is  made  to  their  iianqihlet 
entitled  Reasons  Assiyneil  hi/  a  Nittiiher  of  Ministers, 
Klders,  and  Deacons  for  DerlariiKj  Themselres  the  True 
Informed  Dutch  Church  in  the  I  'niled  States  of  A  merica. 
See  also  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  A  merica ; 
Taylor,  Annals  of  Classis  and  Township  <f  Bergen,  very 
full  and  accurate.      (W.  J.  IJ.  T.) 

Trullo,  Council  of,  the  name  hy  which  the  sixth 
Coimcil  of  CoNSTASTiNOm.E  (q.  v.)  is  called,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  held  in  the  domed  chapel 
of  the  palace. 

Trumbull,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  Ilel)ron,  Coim.,  Dec.  19,  1735, 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1759.  and  was  ordained 
December,  1760,  pastor  at  North  Haven,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  Feb.  2,  1820.  He  published,^ 
Discourse  Delivered  at  Freeinans'  Meetinr;  (1773)  : — A 
Plea  in  Vindication  of  the  Connecticut  Title  to  the  Con- 
tested Lands  lyinfi  West  of  the  Province  of  New  York, 
Addressed  to  the  Public  (1776)  -.—An  Appeal  to  the  Pub- 
lic respect ini/  Divorce  (1785)  ; — An  Address  on  Family 
Relifion  (^1807): — Twelve  Discourses  on  the  Divine  Ori- 
gin of  the  Scriptures  (1810)  ; — A  General  History  of  the 
United  States,  etc.  (eod.)  : — Two  Pamphlets  on  the  Un- 
lav fulness  of  Marrying  a  ll7/<-'.s  SistPr  (eod.): — A 
Complete  History  of  Connecticut  (2  vols.  1797,  1818): — 
and  several  occasional  Sermons.  See  Sprague, -4?»ia/s 
of  the  A  nier.  Pulpit,  i,  584. 

Tiumbnll,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Uaptist 
minister  and  scholar,  was  born  in  Whiteburn,  Linlith- 
gowshire, Scotland,  Sept.  10,  1809.  He  was  brought 
up  as  a  Presbyterian.  Having  graduated  at  the  (ilas- 
gow  LIniversity,  he  attended  the  theological  lectures  of 
Drs.  Chalmers  and  Dick  in  Edinburgh,  having  among 
his  fellow-students  L'obert  Pollok,  the  author  of  the 
Course  of  Time.  While  pursuing  his  theological  stud- 
ies, he  changed  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tian baptism,  and  connected  himself  with  a  Baptist 
Church.  For  a  year  and  a  half  he  ](reached  in  West- 
mancotte,  Worcestershire,  England.  In  1833  he  came 
to  this  coiuitry,  and  for  two  years  was  pastor  of  the 
Second  Baptist  Church  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Detroit, Mich.,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and  then 
became  pastor  of  the  South  Baptist  Church  in  Hartford, 
Coim.  In  all  these  churches  his  labors  were  greatly 
blessed,  I*"or  two  years  he  continued  in  Hartford,  and 
then  accei)ted  a  call  in  1839  to  what  is  now  the  Harvard 
Street  Church  in  Boston,  where  his  six  years'  (1839- 
45)  iniuistry  added  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the 
Chinch.  In  July,  1845,  he  returned  to  Hartford,  to 
take  the  jiastoral  charge  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
that  city.  His  coimection  with  that  Church  as  its  min- 
ister contiinied  for  twenty-four  years.  "  Under  his  ear- 
nest and  faithful  ministry  the  Church  enjoyed  a  succes- 
sion of  revivals  and  constant  accessions,  till  it  became  in 
numbers,  beneficence,  and  influence  one  of  the  strongest 
in  the  denomination."  The  unusually  long  pastorate 
of  Dr.  Tnmibull  closed  in  1869.     It  was  not  his  wish 
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acrain  to  become  a  permanent  pastor.  For  more  than 
two  years  he  preached  in  Xew  Haven,  supplying  the 
pulpit  of  a  mission  chapel  in  Dwight  Street  one  year, 
and  another  year  preaching  in  a  chapel  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  city.  Dr.  Trumbull  was  chosen  in 
1872  secretarj'  of  the  Connecticut  Baptist  Convention. 
In  this  capacity  he  served  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
performing  a  work  for  the  feeble  Baptist  churches  in 
Connecticut  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  overestimated. 
His  memory  is  cherished  with  warm  affection  in  the 
community  and  state  which  he  so  long  blessed  by  his 
Christian  ministry.  For  a  little  more  than  tive  years 
he  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  his  work,  and  saw 
it  abundantly  successful.  He  died  at  Hartford,  Nov. 
20,  1877.  Dr.  Trumbull  was  a  voluminous  writer,  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  ministerial  work  he  performed 
during  his  life.  Among  liis  published  writings  were 
the  following:  0!i/iiipki  Mora/a  (1842): — Vinet's  Vital 
Ckristiunitji — a  translation  (1846): — Genius  of  Scotland 
(1847):  —  Pulpit  Writers  of  France  and  Sicitzerland 
(1848):— GVnzfw  of  I  tali/  [iM'd)  ■.—Theophany,  or  the 
Manifestation  of  God  in  Christ  (1851): — Vinet\s  Miscel- 
lanies (1852)  : — Life  Pictures  (1857).  He  edited  «lso^ 
sir  William  Hamilton's  Discussions  on  Philnsophi/.  Lit- 
erature, and  Unirersiti/  Reform.  He  was  the  editor  of 
the  Christian  Rerietv  for  two  years.  See  Christian  Sec- 
retary/, Nov.  28, 1877.     (J.  C.'s.) 

Trump  (wXTTiy?,  1  Cor.  xv,  22;  1  Thess.  iv,  16). 
See  TRU.Mi'Er. 

Trumpet  is  in  the  A.V.  usually  the  rendering  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  Hebrew  words  detailed  be- 
low ;  but  besides  these  it  occasionally  stands  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  following:  b'2'^,?/oliel,  Exod.  xix.  13, 
the  jubilee  (q.  v.)  trumpet ;  "IpPl,  taJcoa,  Ezek.  vii,  14, 
prop,  the  hlowiiKj  of  the  trumpet.  See  Trumpets, 
Feast  ok. 

1.  n~^11in.  chatsotserdh  (Sept.  aaKTrvy^,  Vulg.  fuha), 
prob.  an  onomatopoetic  word,  like  the  Lat.  taratantara, 
from  the  quivering  reverberation  of  its  sound,  was  the 
straight  trumpet  (Josephus,  .4?!^  iii,  12,  6;  Jerome,  ad 
Hos.  V,  8;  Buxtorf,  L^ex.  s.  v.),  and  is  the  term  used  in 
Nnmb.  x,  2,  8,  9,  10;  xxxi,  6;  2  Kings  xi,  14  ("trump- 
eter," in  first  occurrence);  xii,  13;  1  Chron.  xiii,  8; 
XV,  24,  28;  xvi,  6,  42;  2  Chron.  v,  12,  13;  xiii,  12,  14; 
xv,14;  xx,28;  xxiii,]3:  xxix,  26,  27,  28;  Ezra  iii, 10; 
Neh.  xii,  35,41 ;  Psa.  xcviii,  G  ;  Hos.  v,  8.  There  were 
originally  two  such,  which  the  priests  used  on  festive 
occasions  (Numb,  x,  2  sq. ;  comp.  xxxi,  6;  2  Kings  xii. 
13).  Later  (in  David's  time)  the  instruments  were  of 
a  richer  character  (1  Chron.  xv.  24;  xvi,  42  ;  2  Chron. 
V,  12  sq. ;  xxix,  20;  for  a  conjecture  as  to  their  form, 
see  Sommer,  Bibl.  A  bhandl.  i, 3!)  sq.).  Similar  ones  were 
employed  in  the  year  of  jubilee  (2  Kings  xi.  14),  and 
for  popidar  proclamations  (Hos.  v,  8);  comp.  Rosellini, 
Monum.  H,  iii,  32;  Wilkinson,  ii,262.  The  form  of  this 
trumpet  is  indicated  in  the  sculpture  on  the  Arch  of 
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Titus  at  Rome  (see  Reland,  SpoUa  Templi  Tlieros.  p.  184 
?([.)  and  on  coins  (Friihlich,  Anal.  Sip-,  prolog,  p.  80,  pi. 
18,  tig.  17  and  18),  and  it  appears  to  have  emitted  a  clear, 
shrill  tone  (comp.  Foskel,  i,  86),  adapted  to  an  alarum 
("i?n).     See  Musical  Instruments. 

2.  ~S1  wj,  shophdr  (Sept.  usually  aaXmy^,  Vulg.  huc- 
ciiui),  was  the  curved  trumpet  or  horn  (Lat.  lituus)  for 
signals;  and  is  the  word  elsewhere  rendered  "trumpet" 
in  the  A.V.  ("cornet,"  1  Chron.  xv,  28;  2  Chron.  xv, 
14;  Psa.  xcviii,  6;  Hos.  v,  8).  It  was  sounded  in  the 
year  of  jubilee  (Lev.  xxv,  9;  the  Talmndic  New-year's- 
day,  Mishna,  Rosh  hash-Shanah,  iii,  3),  in  battle  (Job 
xxxix,  25  [28];  Jer.  iv,  5;  vi,l),  and  by  sentinels  (Ezek. 
xxxiii,  6)  ;  and  had  a  loud  (Isa.  Iviii,  1)  tone  like  a  thun- 
der-peal (Exod.  xix,  16, 19).  Some  writers  fail  to  dis- 
tinguish this  from  the  preceding  kind  of  tnmipet  (Cred- 
ner,  Joel,  p.  164  sq. ;  Hoffmann,  in  Warnekros,  Ilebr.  A  l- 
terth.  p.  598  sq.) ;  both  instruments  are  named  in  the 
same  connection  in  1  Chron.  xv,  28;  2  Chron.  xv,  14; 
Psa.  xcviii,  6;  Hos.  v,  8  (see  Zoega,  De  Buccina  [Lips. 
1712]).  Jerome  (on  the  passage  last  cited)  clearly  dis- 
tinguishes the  shophdr:  "Buccina  pastoralis  est  et  cor- 
nu  recurro  efficitur,  unde  et  proprie  Hebraice  sophar, 
(irsece  Keparii'tj  appellatur."  According  to  the  Mishna 
(ut  sup.),  however,  the  shophdr  was  sometimes  straight 
and  at  others  crooked  (see  Dought;«i  .4?;«/ec^  i,  99  sq.). 
Curved  horns  (as  of  oxen  or  sheep)  are  still  common  in 
the  synagogue  under  the  same  name  (m~5i"j);  ac- 
cording to  the  Gemara  (^Shabb.  xxxvi,  1),  "iSVCJ  origi- 
nally denoted  only  the  curved  horn,  and  not  until  the 
downfall  of  the  Jewish  polity  was  it  confounded  with 
the  niumn.  The  second  Temjile  contained  thirteen 
boxes  (in  the  court  of  the  women),  shaped  like  (straight) 
trumpets  ( shopharoth ),  for  the  deposition  of  alms 
(Mishna,  Shekal.  \\,  n).  The  horn  with  which  the 
year  of  jubilee  was  ushered  in  is  technically  called  (as 
above  observed)  bnii, fully 'blliiri  "in,:?  orb;:i^n  nsrj 
(Josh,  vi,  4  sq.) ;  and  the  force  of  breath  required  to 
sound  it  is  denoted  by  the  term  T^^"^,  to  drmo  out  (see 
Winer's  Simonis  L^ex.  p.  394,  584 ;  comp.  Griiser,  Kathol. 
Messe,  i,  107  stp).     See  Cornet. 


Various  Forms  of  Trumpets. 

I,?,  3,  4.  Ancient  horns  and  cnrvt^d  trumpets;    5.  Straight   trumpet; 
6.  Pipe. 

As  above  intimated,  the  Lord  commanded  jNIoses  to 
make  two  trumpets  of  beaten  silver,  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  the  people  together  when  they  were  to  decamp 
(Numb.  x).  They  chiefly  used  these  triimpets,  how- 
ever, to  proclaim  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year,  the 
beginning  of  the  sabbatical  year  (Lev.  xxiii.  24  ;  Numb. 
xxix,  1),  and  the  beginning  of  the  jidjilee  (Lev.  xxv,  9, 
10).  Josephus  says  {.Ant.  iii,  12,  6)  that  they  were  near 
a  cubit  long,  and  that  their  tube  or  pipe  was  of  the 
thickness  of  a  common  flute.  Their  mouths  were  no 
wider  than  just  admitted  to  blow  into  them,  and  their 
ends  were  like  those  of  a  modern  trumpet.  There  were 
originally  but  two   in  the  camp,  though  afterwards  a 
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great  number  were  made.  In  the  time  of  Joshua  there 
were  seven  (Josh,  iii,  4),  and  at  the  dedication  of  tlie 
Temple  of  Solomon  tiicru  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
priests  tlial  -sounded  trumpets  (2  Chron.  v,  1'2).  The 
following  particulars  concerning  the  use  of  trumpets  in 
the  Temple  will  be  useful,  and  are  collected  chieHy  from 
Lightfoot's  Temple  Service,  The  trumpets  were  sound- 
eil  exclusively  by  the  priests,  who  stood  not  in  the  Le- 
vitical  choir,  but  apart,  and  opposite  to  the  Levites,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  altar,  both  parties  looking  towards 
it — the  jiriests  on  the  west,  side  and  the  Levites  on  the 
east.  Tlie  trumpets  did  not  join  in  the  concert,  but 
were  sounded  during  certain  regulated  pauses  in  the 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  "The  manner  of  their 
blowing  with  their  trumpets  was  first  a  long  plain  blast, 
then  a  blast  with  breakings  and  quaverings,  and  then 
a  long  plain  blast  again.  .  .  .  The  priests  did  never 
blow  but  these  three  blasts  went  together.  .  .  .  The 
Jewsilo  express  these  three  several  soundings  that  they 
made  at  one  blowing  by  the  words  (translated)  'An 
alarm  in  the  mitist, and  a  plain  note  before  and  after  it;' 
wliich  our  Christian  writers  do  most  commonly  express 
by  tanitantara,  though  that  word  seems  to  put  the 
(piavering  sound  before  and  after,  and  the  plain  in  the 
midst,  contrary  to  the  Jewish  description  of  it."'  See 
Ni:\v  Yi:ai!,  Fkstival  ok. 

In  atldition  to  the  sacred  trumpets  of  the  Temple, 
whose  use  was  restricted  to  the  priests,  even  in  war  and 
in  battle,  there  were  others  used  by  the  Hebrew  gener- 
als (Judg.  iii,  27).  Ehud  sounded  the  trumpet  to  as- 
semble Israel  against  the  IMoabites,  whose  king.  Eglon, 
he  had  lately  slain,  (iideon  took  a  trumpet  in  his  hand, 
and  gave  each  of  his  people  one,  when  he  assaulted  the 
^Midianites  (vii,  2,  IG).  Joab  sounded  the  trumpet  as 
a  signal  of  retreat  to  his  soldiers,  in  the  battle  against 
Abner  (2  Sam.  ii,  28),  in  that  against  Absalom  (xviii, 
Itj),  and  in  the  pursuit  of  Sheba,  son  of  Bichri  (xx,  22). 
See  Wau. 

In  ]Matt.  vi,  2  we  read,  '•  When  thou  doest  thine  alms, 
do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before  thee,  as  the  hypocrites 
do  in  the  synagogues,"  and  most  expositors  have  regard- 
ed this  as  au  expression  derived  by  an  easy  metaphor 
from  tlie  practice  of  using  the  trumpet  to  proclaim  what- 
ever was  about  to  be  done,  in  order  to  call  attention  to 
it  and  make  it  extensively  known.  Others,  however, 
refer  it  to  the  trumpet-shaped  boxes  in  which  the  alms 
were  deposited  (see  above),  and  which  gave  a  ringing 
sound  as  the  coin  was  dropped  into  them.     See  Temple. 

TRUMPETS,  Feast  of  (nri~n  ci^.  Numb,  xxix, 
1 ;  Sejit.  ?//<fpa  (j^^uwictq  ;  Yulg.  dies  ckiuf/oris  et  tuba- 
rum;  n"!l"iri  """ZT,  Lev.  xxiii,  24;  ^vrjuiiavvoi' aa\- 
TTiyyitU' ;  sahhatiim  memoriale  clam/entibus  tuhis  r  in  the 
Mishna,  nri'n  di<">,  "  the  beginning  of  the  year"),  the 
feast  of  the  new  moon,  which  fell  on  the  first  of  Tisri. 
It  differed  from  the  ordinary  festivals  of  the  new  moon 
in  several  imjwrtant  particulars.  It  was  one  of  the 
seven  davs  of  Holy  Convocation.  See  Fi<;ast.  Instead 
of  the  mere  blowing  of  the  trumpets  of  the  Temple  at 
the  time  of  the  offering  of  the  sacrifices,  it  was  "a  day 
of  blowing  of  trumpets."  In  addition  to  the  daily  sac- 
rifices and  the  eleven  victims  offered  on  the  first  of 
every  month  [see  NiiW  Moon],  there  were  offered  a 
young  bullock,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year, 
with  the  accustomed  meat-offerings,  and  a  kid  for  a  sin- 
offering  (Numb,  xxix,  1-6).  The  regular  monthly  of- 
fering was  thus  repeated,  with  the  exceiition  of  one 
j'Oinig  bullock. 

It  is  said  that  both  kinds  of  trumpet  were  blown  in 
the  Temple- on  this  day,  the  straight  trumpet  (llTJi^n) 
and  the  cornet  ("isi'j  or  "|  ji^),  and  that  elsewhere  any 
one,  even  a  child,  might  blow  a  cornet  (Keland,  iv,  7,  2 ; 
Carpzov,  p.  425  ;  liosh  hash-Shan,  i,  2).  When  the  fes- 
tival fell  upon  a  Sabbath,  the  trumpets  were  blown  in 
the  Temple,  but  not  out  of  it  (Rush  hash-Shan,  iv,  1). 
See  Jubilee. 


It  has  been  conjectured  that  Psa.  Ixxxi,  one  of  the 
songs  of  Asaph,  was  (composed  expressly  for  the  Feast 
of  Trumpets.  The  psalm  is  used  in  the  service  for  that 
day  by  the  modern  Jews.  As  the  third  verse  is  ren- 
dered in  the  Sept.,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  A.  V.,  this  would 
seem  highly  probable — ''Blow  up  the  trumpet  in  the 
new  moon,  the  time  appointed,  on  our  solemn  feast  day."' 
But  the  best  authorities  understand  the  word  translated 
iieio  moon  (nC2)  to  mean/i///  moon.  Hence  the  psalm 
would  more  properly  belong  to  the  service  for  one  of  the 
festivals  which  take  place  at  the  full  moon,  the  Passo- 
ver, or  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (tiesenius,  Thesaur.  s.  v. ; 
Rosenmuller  and  llengstenberg  <m  J'sa.  Ixxxi), 

Various  meanings  have  been  assigned  to  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets.  JIaimonides  considered  that  its  pinpose  was 
to  awaken  the  people  from  their  spiritual  slumber  to 
prepare  for  the  solemn  hinniliation  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, which  followed  it  within  ten  days.  This  may  re- 
ceive some  countenance  from  Joel  ii,  15,  "  Blow  the 
trumpet  (""31  w)  in  Zion,  sanctify  a  fast,  call  a  solemn  as- 
sembly." Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  intended  to 
introduce  the  seventh  or  sabbatical  month  of  the  year, 
which  was  especially  holy  because  it  was  the  seventh, 
and  because  it  contained  the  Day  of  Atonement  and  the 
F'east  of  Tabernacles  (Fagius,  in  Lev,  xxiii,  24 ;  Bux- 
Uirf,  Syn.  Jud.  c.  'U).  Philo  and  some  early  Christian 
writers  regarded  it  as  a  memorial  of  the  giving  of  the 
law  on  Sinai  (Philo,  0pp.  v,  46,  ed.  Tanch. ;  Basil, /« 
Psa. Ixxxi;  Theodoret,  (^(((csf.  xxxiizH  Lev.).  But  there 
seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  to  call  in  question  the 
common  opinion  of  Jews  and  Christians,  that  it  was  the 
festival  of  the  New-year's-day  of  the  civil  year,  the  first 
of  Tisri,  the  month  which  commenced  the  sabbatical 
year  and  the  year  of  jubilee.  If  the  New-moon  F"esti- 
val  was  taken  as  the  consecration  f)f  a  natural  division 
of  time,  the  month  in  which  the  earth  yielded  the  last 
ripe  produce  of  the  season,  and  began  again  to  foster 
seed  for  the  supply  of  the  future,  might  well  be  regard- 
ed as  the  first  month  of  the  year.  The  fact  that  Tisri 
was  the  great  month  for  sowing  might  thus  have  easily 
suggested  the  thought  of  commemorating  on  this  day 
the  finished  work  of  creation,  when  the  sons  of  (iod 
shouted  for  joy  (Job  xxxviii,  7).  The  F'east  of  Trum]j- 
ets  thus  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  of  the  world  (Mishna,  Fosh  hash-Shatt.  i,  1 ; 
Hupfeld,  I)e  Fest.  Ueb.  ii,  13  ;  Buxtorf.  Syv.  Jud.  c.  24). 

It  was  an  odd  fancy  of  the  rabbins  that  on  this  day, 
every  year,  God  judges  all  men,  and  that  they  pass  be- 
fore him  as  a  ttock  of  sheep  pass  belbre  a  shepherd 
{Rosh  hash-Shun,  i,  2). — Smith.     See  New  Year. 

Trust  IN  God  signifies  confidence  in  or  depend- 
ence upon  him.  This  trust  ought  to  be  —  1.  Sin- 
cere and  unreserved,  not  in  idols,  in  men,  in  talents, 
riches,  power,  in  ourselves  part  and  in  him  part  (Prov. 
iii,  5-6);  2.  Universal  —  bod}',  soul,  circumstances  (1 
Pet.  V,  7);  o.  Perpetual  (Isa.  xxvi,  4);  4.  With  a  live- 
Iv  expectation  of  his  blessing  (!Mic.  vii,7).  The  encour- 
agement we  have  to  trust  in  him  arises — 1.  From  his  lib- 
erality (Rom.  viii,  32;  Psa.  Ixxxiv.  11);  2.  His  ability 
(James  i,  17);  3.  His  relationship  (Psa.  ciii,  13);  4.  His 
promise  (Isa.  xxxiii,  16);  5.  His  conduct  in  all  ages  to 
those  who  have  trusted  him  ((Jen.  xlviii,  15,16;  Psa. 
xxxvii,  25).  The  happiness  of  those  who  trust  in  him 
is  great,  if  we  consider,  1.  Their  safety  (cxxv,  1);  2. 
Their  courage  (xxvii,  1) ;  3.  Their  peace  (Isa.  xxvi,  3); 
4.  Their  character  and  fruitfulness  (Psa.  i,  3);  5.  Their 
end  (xxxvii,  37;  Job  v,  '26). — Buck,  Theol.  Diet.  s.  v. 
See  F'Airii. 

Trust-deeds  are  forms  of  conveyances  of  real  es- 
tate specifying  some  trust  for  which  the  property  is 
held.  At  an  early  period  of  his  history  Wesley  pub- 
lished a  model  deed  for  the  settlement  of  chapels,  to  the 
effect  that  the  trustees,  for  the  time  being,  should  per- 
mit Wesley  himself,  and  such  other  persons  as  he  might 
from  'time  to  time  appoint,  to  have  the  free  use  of  such 
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premises,  to  preach  therein  God's  word.  After  his  death, 
and  that  of  Charles  Wesley  and  William  (Irinishaw,  the 
chapels  were  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  of  such 
persons  as  might  be  appointed  at  the  yearly  conference 
of  the  people  called  Methodists,  provided  tliat  the  said 
persons  preached  no  other  doctrines  than  those  contain- 
ed in  Wesley's  Kotes  on  (he  New  Teal.,  and  in  liis  four 
volumes  of  iSe?-moiis.  This  was  followed,  on  Feb.  28, 
1784,  by  the  Deed  of  Declaration,  explaining  the  words 
'•  yearly  conference  of  the  people  called  Methodists." 
This  Deed  of  Declaration  is  recognised  in  the  trust- 
deeds  of  all  the  chapels  built  by  the  Wesleyans.  In  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  it  is  directed  tliat  the  fol- 
lowing trust-clause  shall  be  inserted  in  each  deed:  "In 
trust,  that  said  premises  shall  be  nsed,  kept,  maintained, 
and  disposed  of  as  a  place  of  divine  worship  for  the  use 
of  the  ministry  and  membership  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States  of  America;  subject 
to  the  discipline,  usage,  and  ministerial  appointments 
of  said  Church,  as  from  time  to  time  authorized  and  de- 
clared by  the  General  Conference  of  said  Church,  and  the 
Annual  Conference  within  whose  bounds  the  said  prem- 
ises are  situate.  In  trust,  that  said  premises  shall  beheld, 
kept,  and  maintained  as  a  place  of  residence  for  the  use 
and  occu]iancy  of  the  preachers  of  the  Metiiodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  who  may, 
from  time  to  time,  be  stationed  in  said  place;  siil)ject  to 
the  usage  and  discipline  of  said  Church,  as  from  time 
to  time  authorized  and  declared  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  said  Church,  and  by  the  Annual  Conference 
within  whose  bounds  said  premises  are  situate." 

Trustees  are  Church  officers  appointed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  holding  the  legal  title  to  Church  property,  and 
of  taking  care  thereof.  In  the  different  branches  of 
Jlethodisin  there  are  some  differences  of  provision,  but 
in  general  principles  they  are  the  same.  In  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  the  Discipline  says,  "  Each 
board  of  trustees  of  our  Church  ]jroperty  shall  consist  of 
not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  nine  persons,  each  of 
whom  shall  be  not  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
two  thirds  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  jMethodist 
Episcopal  Church."  Where  the  Church  has  not  received 
a  legal  act  of  incorporation  or  charter,  and  where  the 
law  of  the  state  does  not  specify  any  particular  mode  of 
election, "  the  trustees  are  elected  annually  by  the  Fourth 
(Quarterly  Conference  .  .  .  upon  the  nomination  of  the 
preacher  in  charge,  or  the  presiding  elder  of  the  district. 
Where  the  state  or  territory  directs  the  mode  of  elec- 
tion, that  mode  must  be  strictly  observed;  and  where 
charters  of  incorporation  are  obtained,  they  specify  the 
particular  qiialilications  and  time  of  election  of  these 
officers." 

The  trustees  have  the  charge  of  all  re]iairs  to  be 
made  on  Cliurch  property,  and  of  all  financial  matters 
pertaining  to  its  preservation;  are  directed  by  the  7Vi,<- 
eipline  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Fourth  Quarter- 
ly Conference  of  the  amount  and  value  of  the  property, 
expenditures  and  liabilities,  etc.;  and  are  held  amena- 
ble to  the  Quarterly  Conference  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  perform  their  duty.  By  the  action  of  the  (ieneral 
Conference  of  1876  trustees  are  forbidden  to  '■  mortgage 
or  encumber  the  real  estate  for  the  current  expenses  of 
the  Church." 

TRUSTEES,  General  Boakd  of.  The  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  1864, 
appointed  a  committee  of  seven  to  report  a  plan  of  trus- 
teeship. The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted,  and 
is  siilistantially  the  same  as  the  section  of  the  Discipline 
on  that  suljject.  The  General  Conference  appointed  a 
board  whose  headquarters  should  be  at  Cincinnati,  and 
which  was  incorporated  with  the  title  of  "  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,"  and  its  char- 
ter was  recorded  July  11,  1865.  According  to  the  Dis- 
<-ipline,  "The  duty  of  the  board  shall  be  to  hold  in  trust, 
for  the  benetit  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  any 


and  all  donations,  bequests,  grants,  and  funds  in  trust, 
etc.,  that  may  be  given  or  conveyed  to  said  board,  or  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  such,  for  any  be- 
nevolent object,  and  to  administer  the  said  funds,  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  same,  in  accordance  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  donors,"  etc. 

Truth,  conformity  to  fact. 

1.  It  has  been  distinguished  by  most  philosophical 
writers,  according  as  it  respects  being,  knowledge,  and 
speech,  into 

(1.)  Veritas  enfis,  or  truth  of  the  thing.  The  founda- 
tion of  all  truth  is  in  truth  of  being — that  truth  by 
which  a  thing  is  what  it  is,  by  which  it  has  its  own 
nature  and  jjroperties;  and  has  not  merely  the  appear- 
ance, but  reality,  of  being.  Philosophy  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  being;  and  if  there  were  no  real  being — that  is, 
if  truth  could  not  be  predicated  of  things— there  could 
be  no  knowledge. 

(2.)  Veritas  cocpntionis,  or  truth  of  knowledge.  Truth, 
as  pre<licated  of  knowledge,  is  the  conformity  of  t)ur 
knowledge  with  the  reality  of  the  object  known  ;  for,  as 
knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of  something,  when  a  tiling 
is  known  as  it  is  that  knowledge  is  formally  true.  To 
know  that  tire  is  hot  is  true  knowledge.  Objective 
truth  is  the  conformity  of  the  tiling  or  object  known 
with  true  knowledge. 

(3.)  Veritas  sir/ni,  or  truth  of  the  sign.  This  consists 
ill  its  adequateness  or  conformity  to  the  thing  signified. 
The  truth  and  adequacy  of  signs  belong  to  enunciation 
in  logic. 

2.  Scientijic  truth  consists  in  the  conformity  of  thoughts 
to  things;  and  moral  truth  lies  in  the  correspondence 
of  words  with  thoughts;  while  lorpcal  tn\t\\  depends  on 
the  self-consistency  of  thoughts  themselves. 

3.  Truth,  in  the  strict  logical  sense,  applies  to  propo- 
sitions, and  nothing  else  ;  and  consists  in  tiie  conformity 
of  the  declaration  made  to  the  actual  state  of  the  case. 
In  its  etymological  sense,  truth  signifies  that  which  the 
speaker  belieoes  to  be  the  fact.  In  this  sense  it  is  op- 
posed to  a  lie,  and  may  be  called  moral.  Truth  is  not 
unfrequently  applied  to  arguments,  when  the  proper 
expressions  would  be  "correct,'"  "conclusive,"  "valid." 
The  use  of  truth  in  the  sense  of  reality  should  be  avoid- 
ed. People  sjieak  of  the  truth  »r  falsity  oi  facts;  where- 
as, properly  speaking,  they  are  either  7-eal  ov  fictitious. 
It  is  the  statement  that  is  true  or  false. 

4.  Necessai-y  truths  are  such  as  are  known  indepen- 
dently of  inductive  proof;  are  those  in  which  we  not  only 
learn  that  the  proposition  is  true,  but  that  it  must  be 
true;  are  those  the  opposite  of  which  is  inconceivable, 
contradictory,  impossible.  Contingent  truths  are  those 
which,  without  doing  violence  to  reason,  we  may  con- 
ceive to  be  otherwise. 

6.  Absolute  truth  is  the  knowledge  of  (iod,  the  ground 
of  all  relartve  truth  and  being.  All  relative  truth  is 
partial  because  each  relation  presupposes  something 
which  is  not  relative.  As  to  us  relative  truth  is  par- 
tial in  another  sense,  because  the  relations  known  to  us 
are  affected  by  relations  which  we  do  not  know,  and 
therefore  our  knowledge  even  as  relative  knowledge  is 
incomplete  as  a  whole  and  in  each  of  its  parts.  At  the 
same  time,  relative  knowledge  is  real  knowledge;  and 
if  it  were  possible  habitually  to  realize  in  consciousness 
that  it  is  partial,  it  would  be  strictly  true  so  far  as  it 
goes.  See  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Hist.  Theol.  s.  v. ;  Fleming,  Vo- 
cab.  of  Philos.  Sciences,  s.  v. 

6.  In  Scripture  language,  eminently,  God  is  truth; 
that  is,  in  him  is  no  fallacy,  deception,  perverseness,  etc. 
Jesus  Christ,  being  (iod,  is  also  the  truth,  and  is  the  true 
way  to  (}od,  the  true  representative,  image,  character, 
of  the  Father.  The  H(dy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
who  communicates  truth,  wlio  maintains  the  truth  in 
believers,  guides  tiicm  in  the  truth,  and  who  hates  and 
punishes  falsehood  or  lies,  even  to  tlie  death  of  the 
transgressor  (Psa.  xxxi,  5;  John  xiv,  6,  17;  Acts  v,  3, 
etc.). 

Especially  is  truth  a  name  given  to  the  religion  of 
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Jesus,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Jew  and  tliat  of  the 
iRatlien.  As  contrasted  witli  the  Jewish  system,  it  was 
llic  "truth"  ill  tlie  sense  of 'Teality,"  as  distinguished 
from  the  '■emblems,"  symbols,  representations,  of  that 
reality;  from  the  "shadow  of  good  things  to  come," 
contained  in  the  Levitical  law:  in  this  sense  it  is  that 
the  apostle  tells  us  "the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but 
grace  and  truth  caine  by  Jesus  Christ."  As  contrasted 
with  paganism.  Christianity  was  truth  opjiosed  tofahe- 
hooil.  'i'lie  heathen  mythology  not  only  was  not  true, 
but  was  not  even  sujiiwscd  as  true :  it  not  only  deserved 
no  faith,  but  it  demanded  none.  Jesus  inaugurated  a 
new  way  of  propagating  a  religion,  by  inviting  converts 
not  to  conform  to  its  institutions,  but  to  '■  believe"  and  to 
to  let  their  actions  be  agreeable  to  truth  :  nothing,  then, 
was  more  natural  tlian  that  Christianity  sliould  receive 
names  expressive  of  this  grand  peculiarity,  the  truth 
and  the  faith.  See  Whately,  Essays  on  Difficulties  of 
St.  Paul,  essay  i. 

Tryphae'na  (Tpixpmya,  luxurious),  a  person  men- 
tioned in  coiniection  with  'I'ryphosa  (q.  v.),  the  two  be- 
ing Christian  women  at  Kome,  who.  among  those  that 
are  enumerated  in  the  conclusion  of  Paid's  letter  to  that 
city,  receive  a  special  salutation,  and  on  the  special 
ground  that  they  are  engaged  there  in  "  laboring  in  the 
Lord"  (Kom.  xvi,  \i).  A.D.  .')5.  They  may  have  been 
sisters,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  they  were  fellow-dea- 
conesses, and  among  the  predecessors  of  that  large  num- 
ber of  otlicial  women  who  ministered  in  the  Church  of 
Kome  at  a  later  period  (Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  vi,  43) ;  for 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  are  spoken  of  as  at  that 
time  occupied  in  Christian  service  {rag  K07ruoff(u), 
while  the  salutation  to  I'ersis,  in  the  same  verse,  is 
connected  with  past  service  (//nf  hKOTriaaer). 

AV'e  know  nothing  more  of  these  two  sister-workers 
of  the  apostolic  time;  but  the  name  of  one  of  them  oc- 
curs curiously,  with  other  names  tamiliar  to  us  in  Paul's 
epistles,  in  the  Apocryiihal  A  els  of  Paul  and  Thecla. 
See  TiiECLA  LiiGHNO.  There  Tryphiena  appears  as  a 
rich  Christian  widow  of  Antioch,  who  gives  Thecla  a 
refuge  in  her  house,  and  sends  money  to  Paul  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  (see  Jones,  On  the  Canon,  ii,  371,  3JS0). 
It  is  imjiossible  to  discern  any  trace  of  probability  in 
this  part  of  the  legend. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  columbaria  of  "Cas- 
sar's  household"  in  the  Vif/ua  Codini,  near  the  Porta  S. 
Sebastiano,  at  Kome,  contain  the  name  Tryphasna,  as  well 
as  other  names  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  Philologns 
and  Julia  (  ver.  15),  and  also  Amplias  (  ver.  8).  See 
Wordsworth,  Tour  in  Italy  (1862),  ii,  173.— Smith. 

Tryplio,  an  eminent  man,  who  was  seized  as  a 
Christian  and  imiirisoned  at  Nice,  about  A.D.  50,  in 
company  with  another,  named  Kespicius.  They  were 
soon  after  put  to  the  rack,  which  they  bore  with  admi- 
rable patience  for  three  hours,  and  uttereifthe  praises 
of  the  Almighty  the  whole  time.  They  were  then  ex- 
posed naked  to  the  severity  of  the  open  air,  which  be- 
numbed all  their  limbs,  as  it  was  in  the  very  depth  of 
winter. — Fox,  Book  of  M ai-tyrs,  s.  v. 

Try'phon  (Tpv(poiv,  a  not  unfrequent  Greek  name 
of  the  later  age),  a  usurper  of  the  Syrian  throne.  His 
proper  name  was  Diodbtiis  fStrabo,  xvi,  2,  10;  Appian, 
Syr.  G8),  and  the  surname  Tryphon  was  given  to  him, 
or,  according  to  Appian,  adopted  by  him,  after  his  ac- 
cession to  power  (Livy,  Epit.  liii,  Iv).  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Cariana,  a  fortified  place  in  the  district  of  Apa- 
mea,  where  he  was  brought  up  (Strabo,  loc.  cif.).  In 
the  time  of  Alexander  Palas  he  was  attached  to  the 
court  (Appian,  lor.  cit.,  coi''\oQ  tuiv  /SncrtXEior;  Diodor. 
/v.  xxi,  ap.  iSnUler,  I/isl.  Gr.  Frnrpn.  ii,  17,  arpari]- 
yi)Q\  1  Mace,  xi,  30,  tu)v  vapa  'AXf^.)  ;  but  towards  the 
close  of  his  reign  he  seems  to  have  joined  in  the  con- 
spiracy which  was  set  on  foot  to  transfer  the  crown  of 
Syria  to  Ptolemy  Philometor  fver.  13;  Diodor.  foe.  cit.). 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  Balas  he  took  advantage 
of  the  unpopularity  of  Demetrius  II  to  put  forward  the 


claims  of  Antiochus  VI,  the  young  son  of  Alexander  (1 
Mace,  xi,  3!)).  15.C.  115.  After  a  time  he  obtained  the 
support  of  Jonathan,  who  had  been  alienated  from  De- 
metrius by  his  ingratitude,  and  the  young  king  was 
crowned  (B.C.  144).  Tryphon,  however,  soon  revealed 
his  real  designs  on  the  kingdom,  and,  fearing  the  oppo- 
sition of  Jonathan,  he  gained  possession  <if  his  person 
by  treachery  (xii,  39-50),  and  after  a  short  time  put 
him  to  death  (xiii,  23).  As  the  way  now  seemed  clear, 
he  murdered  Antiochus,  and  seized  the  supreme  power 
(ver.  31,  32),  which  he  exercised,  as  far  as  he  was  able, 
with  violence  and  rapacity  (ver.  34).  His  tyrainn' 
again  encouraged  the  hopes  of  Demetrius,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  preparing  an  expedition  against  him  (  B.C. 
141),  when  he  was  taken  ])risoner  (xiv,  1-3),  and  Try- 
phon retained  the  throne  (Justin,  xxxvi,  1;  Diodor. 
Ley.  xxxi),  till  Antiochus  YII,  the  brother  of  Deme- 
trius, drove  him  to  Dora,  from  which  he  escaped  to  Or- 
thosia,  in  Phoenicia  (1  Mace,  xv,  10-14;  37-39),  B.C. 
139.  Not  long  afterwards,  being  hard  pressed  by  An- 
tiochus, he  committed  suicide,  or,  according  to  other 
accounts,  was  put  to  death  by  Antiochus  (Strabo,  xiv, 
5,  2;  Appian,  Syt:  G8,  'Avtioxoc  —  KTtivii  .  .  •  ni't' 
7r6)'<jJ  TToXXfp).  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii,  7,  2)  adds  tliat  he 
was  killed  at  Apamea,  the  place  which  he  made  his 
headquarters  (Strabo,  xvi,  2,  10).  The  authority  of 
Tryphon  was  evidently  very  partial,  as  appears  from 
the  growth  of  Jewish  independence  under  Simon  IMac- 
cabiBus,  and  Strabo  describes  him  as  one  of  the  chief 
authors  of  Cilician  piracy  (xiv,  3,  2).  His  name  oc- 
curs on  the  coins  of  Antiochus  VI,  and  he  also  struck 
coins  in  his  own  name. — Smith.     See  Antiochus;  De- 
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Coin  of  Tryiihon. 

Tiypho'sa  {Tpixpi^jaa,  luxurious),  a  Christian  fe- 
male at  l.'ome.  addressed  by  Paul  (Rom.  xvi,  12).  A.D. 
55.     See  Ti;vi'H.T,N.u 

Tsab.     See  Toktoise. 

Tsabians  (from  X3il,  a  host)  were  those  who  wor- 
shipped the  heavenly  hosts,  that  being  one  of  the  earliest 
forms  in  which  idolatry  appeared.  This  species  of  idol- 
atry first  prevailed  in  Chaldica,  whence  it  spread  over  all 
the  East,  passed  into  Egypt,  and  thence  found  its  way 
into  Greece.  The  sun,  moon,  and  each  of  the  stars  was 
believed  to  be  a  divine  intelligence,  who  exercised  a  con- 
stant influence  for  good  or  evil  upon  the  destinies  of 
men.— Bhmt,  y- '(«■////(>/■ //(f  World,  s.  v.     See  Sabians. 

Tsabua.     See  IIvesa. 

Tsaphtsaphah.     See  Willow. 

Tschiiner.     See  Tzscmiunkr. 

Tschornaboltzi  (or  rather  Tchernoltzi),a  Rus<;iaii 
sect,  the  meniliers  of  which  refuse  to  take  an  oath,  hold 
it  unlawful  to  siiave  the  beard,  and  do  not  pray  for  the 
emperor  and  imperial  family  according  to  the  prescribed 
foriTi.  'I'hey  have  many  things  in  common  with  the 
other  sects,  and  believe  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  at 
hand.     See  Russian  Sects. 

Tseba.     See  Sabaoth. 

Tsebi.     Sec  Rop:. 

Tselatsal.     See  Locust. 

Tsepha.     See  Cockatrice. 

T.sephardea.     See  Frog. 

Tseri.     See  Bai.m. 

Tsing-Chamuu-Keaou,  or  Tea -sect  of  China 
(q.  v.). 

Tsiniiin.     See  Thorn. 
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Tsiphoni.     See  Addkr. 

Tsippor.     See  Sparrow. 

Tsirah.     See  Ilouxiir. 

Tsiriiph  (~"n"^:i),  or  amif/raw,  is  a  Cabalistic  rule 
according  to  wliicli  various  words  are  formed  through 
the  change  of  any  word  into  others  by  the  transposition 
of  the  component  letters.  Thus  n'^wXl-,  '"in  the  be- 
ginning," has  been  anagramatized  "iJX  r"'"i3, "  a  cove- 
nant of  tire."  to  accord  with  Dent,  xxxiii,  2,  "from  his 
right  hand  went  a  ticry  law  for  them."  In  a  Cabalistic 
book  entitled  n^3'ip"'r,  upwards  of  seventy  combina- 
tions of  this  single  word  are  formed  by  K.  Simeon  ben- 
.lochai.  The  Cabalists  saj'  that  because  the  Hebrew 
letters  are  spiritual,  and  sim|)le  figures,  they  can  there- 
fore be  construed  in  different  ways;  but  this  can  be  done 
in  any  language.  Thus  Herbert  anagramatized  the  Vir- 
gin Manj  into  .1  rwy,  as  seen  in  the  following  two  lines: 

"How  well  her  nnme  an  Army  doth  iiresent, 
111  whom  the  Lord  of  hustx  did  pitch  his  tent !" 
(B.  P.) 

Tsiyiiii.     See  Wii.7)Ern'ess,  Beasts  of. 

Tsonkhapa,  a  Thibetan  reformer  and  monk,  was 
born  A.l).  loo.'),  in  the  district  of  Amdo.  He  strictly 
prohibited  ordinary  tricks  and  pretended  miracles  of 
charlatanism,  and  imited  and  reconciled  the  dialectical 
and  mystical  schools  of  modern  Buddhism.  He  also 
published  most  comprehensive  works.  His  innovations 
were  never  universally  acknowledged.  His  followers, 
however,  called  Gelnl-pa,  or  GahUtupa,  are  the  most 
numerous,  and  wear  a  yellow  garb,  the  others  having 
chosen  red.     See  Tiiibkt. 

Tsor.     See  Flint. 

Tsoii.     See  Bai.m. 

Tu'bal  (Heb.  TiihaV,  bn^in  [52tn  in  (ien.  x,  2; 
Ezek.  xxxii,  2G;  xxxix,  1],  of  uncertain  sign iticat ion  ; 
Sept.  9o/3.=X,  except  in  Ezek.  xxxix,  1,  where  Alex. 
Ool3if);  Vulg.  T/iub(il,  hut  in  Isa.  Ixvi,  19,  JUdia).  In 
the  ancient  ethnological  tables  of  (ienesis  and  1  Ciiron. 
Tubal  is  reckoned  with  Javan  and  Meshech  among  the 
sons  of  Japheth  ((ien.  x,  2;  1  Cliron.  i,  v).  B.C.  post 
2514.  The  three  are  again  associated  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  Tyre :  Javan,  Tu- 
bal, and  Meshech  brought  slaves  and  copper  vessels 
to  the  Phueiiician  markets  (Ezek.  xxvii,  lo).  Tubal 
and  Javan  (Isa.  Ixvi,  1*.)),  IMeshech  and  Tubal  (Ezek. 
xxxii,  2G;  xxxviii,  2,  3;  xxxix,  1),  are  nations  of  the 
north  (xxxviii,  15;  xxxix,  2).  .losephus  (Anf.  i,  6,  1) 
identities  the  descendants  of  Tubal  with  the  Iberians, 
that  is — not,  as  Jerome  would  understand  it,  Spaniards, 
but — the  inhabitants  of  a  tract  of  country  between  the 
Caspian  and  Euxine  seas,  which  nearly  corresponded  to 
the  modern  (ieorgia.  Knobel  connects  these  Iberians 
of  tlie  East  and  West,  and  considers  the  Tibnreni  to 
have  been  a  branch  of  this  widely  spread  Turanian 
family,  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  Tubal  {Vdlkertafel  d. 
Gen.  §  13).  Bochart  (I'hideiy,  iii,  12)  makes  the  Jloschi 
and  Tibareni  represent  Meshech  and  Tubal.  These 
two  Colchian  tribes  are  mentioned  together  in  Herodo- 
tus on  two  occasions:  first,  as  forming  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth satrapy  of  the  Persian  empire  (iii,  9-t),  and  again 
as  being  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  under  the  command  of 
Ariomardus  the  son  of  Darius  (vii,  78).  The  Moschi 
and  Tibareni,  moreover,  are  "constantly  associated, 
under  the  names  of  Miixkai  and  Tiipliii,  in  the  As- 
syrian inscriptions"  (Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  liawlinsou's 
Herod,  i,  535).  The  Tibareni  are  said  by  the  scho- 
liast on  ApoUonius  Khodius  (ii,  1010)  to  have  been 
a  Scythian  tribe,  and  they  as  well  as  the  Moschi  are 
probably  to  be  referred  to  that  Turanian  people  who 
in  very  early  times  spread  themselves  over  the  entire 
region  between  the  IMediterranean  and  India,  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  the  Caucasus  (Kawlinson,  Herod,  i,  535). 
In  the  time  of  Sargon,  according  to  the  inscriptions, 
Ambris,  the  son  of  Khuliya,  was  hereditary  chief  of  Tu- 


bal (the  southern  slopes  of  Taurus).  He  "had  culti- 
vated relations  with  the  kings  of  Musak  and  Vararat 
(Meshech  and  Ararat,  or  the  JMosclii  and  Armenia), 
who  were  in  revolt  against  Assyria,  and  thus  drew  upon 
himself  the  hostility  of  the  great  king  {ibid,  i,  Itj'.),  note  3). 
In  former  times  the  Tibareni  were  probably  more  im- 
portant; and  the  Mosclii  and  Tibareni,  Meshech  and 
Tubal,  may  have  been  names  by  which  powerful  hordes 
of  Scythians  were  known  to  the  Hebrews.  But  in  his- 
tory we  only  hear  of  them  as  pushed  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  tlieir  ancient  settlements,  and  occupying  mere- 
ly a  strip  of  coast  along  the  Euxine.  Their  neighbors 
the  Chaldicans  were  in  the  same  condition.  In  the 
time  of  Herodotus  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni  were  even 
more  closely  connected  than  at  a  later  period,  for  in 
Xenophoii  we  find  them  separated  by  the  jNIacrones  and 
Mossynoeci  {Anub.  v,  5,  1 ;  Pliny,  vi,  4,  etc.).  The  lim- 
its of  the  territory  of  the  Tibareni  are  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  determine  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  After 
a  part  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  on  their  retreat  with 
Xenophon,  had  embarked  at  Cerasus  (perhaps  near  the 
modern  Kerasiin  Dere  Sii),  the  rest  marched  along  the 
coast,  and  soon  came  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Mossy- 
noeci {Anah.  v,  4,  2).  They  traversed  the  country  oc- 
cupied by  this  people  in  eight  days,  and  then  came  to 
the  Cliaiybes,  and  after  them  to  the  Tibareni.  The 
eastern  limit  of  the  Tibareni  was  therefore  about  eighty 
or  ninety  miles  along  the  coast  west  of  Cerasus.  Two 
days'  march  through  Tibarene  brought  the  (ireeks  to 
Cotyora  (ibid,  v,  5,  3),  and  they  were  altogether  three 
days  in  passing  through  the  countrj'  (Diod.  Sic.  xiv,  30). 
Now  from  Cape  Jasonium  to  Boon,  according  to  Arrian 
{PeripL  16),  the  distance  was  90  stadia,  90  more  to  Co- 
tyora, and  00  from  Cotyora  to  the  river  Melanthius,  mak- 
ing in  all  a  coast  line  of  240  stadia,  or  three  days'  march. 
Prof.  Bawlinson  {fJerod.  iv,  181)  conjectures  tliat  the 
Tibareni  occupied  the  coast  between  Cape  Vasiin  (Ja- 
sonium) and  the  river  Melanthius  (Melet  Irmak) ;  but 
if  we  follow  Xenophon,  we  must  place  Boon  as  their 
western  bouiulary,  one  day's  march  from  Cotyora,  and 
their  eastern  limit  must  be  sought  some  ten  miles  east 
of  the  Jlelet  Irmak,  perhaps  not  far  from  the  modern 
Aptar,  which  is  three  and  a  half  hours  from  that  river. 
The  anonymous  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Euxine 
says  (33)  that  the  Tibareni  formerly  dwelt  west  of  Co- 
tvora  as  far  as  Polemoniiim,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pule- 
man  chai,  one  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Fatsuh. 

Ill  the  time  of  Xenophon  the  Tibareni  were  an  inde- 
pendent tribe  {A  nab.  vii,  8,  25).  Long  before  this  they 
were  subject  to  a  number  of  petty  chiefs,  which  was  a 
principal  element  of  their  weakness,  and  rendered  their 
subjugation  by  Assyria  more  easy.  Dr.  Hincks  (quoted 
by  Kawlinson,  Herod,  i,  380,  note  1)  has  found  as  many 
as  twenty-four  kings  of  the  Tupliii  mentioned  in  the  in- 
scriptions. They  are  said  by  ApoUonius  Khodius  to  have 
been  rich  in  flocks  (.4  jv;.  ii,  377).  The  trafiic  in  slaves 
and  vessels  of  copper  with  which  the  people  of  Tubal 
supplied  the  markets  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii,  13)  still 
further  connects  them  with  the  Tibareni.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Pontus  Euxi- 
nus  furnished  the  most  beautiful  slaves,  and  that  the 
slave-traffic  was  an  extensive  branch  of  trade  among 
the  Cappadocians  (Polyb.  iv,  38,  4;  Horace,  /-Jp.  i,  6,  39; 
Persius,  Sat.  vi,  77;  iMartial,  J-Jp.  vi,  77;  x,  7(5,  etc.). 
The  copper  of  the  IMossynoeci,  the  neighbors  of  the  Tib- 
areni, was  celebrated  as  being  extremely  bright  and 
without  any  admixture  of  tin  (Aristot.  De  Mir.  A  uscult. 
G2) ;  and  the  Chalybes,  who  lived  between  these  tribes, 
were  long  famous  for  their  craft  as  metal-smiths.  We 
must  not  forget,  too,  the  copper-mines  of  Chalvar  in 
Armenia  (Hamilton,  A.tia  Min.  i.  173). 

The  Arabic  version  of  (ien.  x,  2  gives  Chorasan  and 
China  for  Meshech  and  Tubal;  in  Eusebius  (see  JBo- 
chart)  they  are  Illyria  and  Thessaly.  The  Talmudists 
{Yoma,  fol.  10,  2),  according  to  Bochart,  define  Tubal  as 
"the  home  of  the  Uuiuci  ("ipi"i;iS),"  whom  he  is  in- 
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clined  to  identify  with  the  Iluns  (Phaleg,  iii,  12).  They 
may,  |)trl)aps,  take  their  name  from  (Enoc,  the  modern 
rnicli,  a  (own  on  the  south  eoast  of  tlie  Black  Sea, 
not  far  from  ( 'ajw  Yasun,  and  so  in  tlie  immediate 
iieii^liliorhood  of  tlie  Tibareiii.  In  the  Tari|,um  of  K. 
Joseph  on  1  Chron.  (ed.  AVilkins)  S'^'^IT"''!  is  given 
as  the  equivalent  of  Tubal,  and  Wilkins  renders  it  bv 
Hithynia.  But  the  reading  in  this  passage,  as  well  as 
in  tlie  Targtnns  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Jonathan  on  Gen.  x, 
is  too  doubtful  to  be  followed  as  even  a  traditional  au- 
thority.— Smith.     See  Ktiinolo(;y. 

Tu'bal-cain  (Heb.  'J'u'bul  Ka'tjin,  ",^1?  "SnW,  ap- 
|)arently  <pf  foreign  etymology;  Sept.  o  Bo/SiX ;  Vulg. 
Tubal  cuiii),  the  son  of  Lamech  the  Cainite  by  his  wife 
Zillah  (Gen.  iv,  22).  B.C.  eir.  3700.  He  is  "called  "a 
furbisher  of  every  cutting  instrument  of  copper  anil 
iron."  Tlic  .lewish  legend  of  later  times  associates  him 
with  his  father's  song.  '•Lamech  was  blind,"  says  the 
story  as  told  by  Kashi,  '"and  Tubal-cain  was  leading 
him ;  and  he  saw  Cain,  an<l  he  appeared  to  him  like  a 
wild  beast,  so  he  told  his  father  to  draw  his  bow,  and  he 
slew  him.  And  when  he  knew  that  it  was  Cain  his 
ancestor,  he  smote  his  hands  together  and  struck  his  son 
between  them.  So  he  slew  him,  and  his  wives  with- 
draw from  him  and  he  conciliates  them."  In  this  story 
Tubal-cain  is  the  "young  man"  of  the  song.  Rashi  ap- 
parently considers  the  name  of  Tubal-cain  as  an  appel- 
lative, for  he  makes  him  director  of  the  works  of  Cain 
for  making  weajions  of  war,  and  connects  "Tubal"  with 
52P,  idbbel,  to  season,  and  so  to  prepare  skilfully.  He 
ap[)cars,  moreover,  to  have  pointed  it  5310,  label,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  reading  of  the  Sept.  and  Jose- 
phus.  According  to  the  writer  last  mentioned  {A7it.  i, 
2,  2),  Tubal-cain  was  distinguished  for  his  prodigious 
strength  and  his  success  in  war. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  is  extremely  obscure. 
Hasse  {Kiitikrl-iiiKjen,  ii,  .37,  quoted  by  Knobel  on  (ien. 
iv,  22)  identities  Tid)al-cain  with  Vulcan;  and  Butt- 
mann  {Mythol.  i,  1G4)  not  only  compares  these  names, 
but  adds  to  the  comparison  the  T£X;)(ij'£e  of  Rhodes,  the 
first  workers  in  copper  and  iron  (Strabo,  xiv,  654),  and 
Dwalimi,  the  daemon  smith  of  the  Scandinavian  my- 
thology, (iesenius  proposed  to  consider  it  a  hybrid 
word,  compounded  of  the  I'crs.  ti'ipal,  iron  slag,  or  scoria, 
and  the  Arab,  kaiii,  a  siiii/li ;  but  this  etymology  is  more 
than  doubtful.  The  Scythian  race  Tubal,  who  were 
coppersmiths  (Ezek.  xxvii,  13),  naturallj'  suggest  them- 
selves in  connection  with  Tubal-cain. — Smith. 

Tubie'ni  (Toii/3»>oi ;  Alex.  Tovl3t7vui ;  Vulg.  Tu- 
hiuimi).  The  '•  Jews  called  Tubieni"  lived  about  Cha- 
rax,  750  stadia  from  a  strongly  fortified  city  called  Cas- 
pis  (2  Mace,  xii,  17).  They  were  doubtless  the  same 
who  are  elsewhere  mentioned  as  living  in  the  towns  of 
ToubidH  (A.  V.  "Tobie"),  which  again  is  probably  the 
same  with  the  Ton  (q.  v.)  of  the  Old  Test.— Smith. 

Tubingen  School,  Thk  Old.  The  origin  of  this 
school,  which  Ijccame  so  noteworthy  a  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Protestant  theology  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  18th  century,  is  associated  chiefly  with  the  per- 
sonality and  influence  of  (i.  C.  Storr  (q.  v.),  professor  of 
theology  in  the  I'niversity  of  Tubingen,  and,  at  a  later 
day.  court-preacher  at  Stuttgart.  This  scholar  gather- 
ed about  him  a  number  of  |)upils,  whom  he  impressed 
with  the  broad  culture  and  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive learning  as  well  as  logical  arrangement  and  ex- 
traordinary clearness  of  his  lectures,  and  whom  he  capti- 
vated by  his  evident  piety,  dignified  demeanor,  and  un- 
varying kindness.  Storr's  dominant  elements  of  char- 
acter, whether  as  a  man  or  a  scholar,  were,  however, 
wholly  of  the  objective  class.  His  piety  was  not  the 
expression  of  protnuud  religious  feeling,  hut  of  rigidly 
earnest  and  conscientious  principle;  and  as  his  heart 
lacked  fervor,  so  his  intellect  was  deficient  in  imagina- 
tion and  the  true  speculative  <iuality.  The  age  in 
which  he  lived  was  a  period  of  unrest.     The  orthodoxy 


of  Brentius  and  Jakob  Andrea  was  beginning  to  loosen 
its  hold  upon  the  limes.  J.  W.  Jiiger,  the  learned  chan- 
cellor (1702-20),  had  ventured  upon  the  innovation  of 
introducing  a  more  attractive  method  in  theology  than 
that  in  vogue.  I'latt"  and  Weismann  also  broke  awav 
from  the  polemical  methods  of  orthodoxy,  and  souglit 
to  impart  greater  simplicity  and  life  to  theol(>gical  in- 
struction. In  another  direction,  the  so-called  enlight- 
enment or  neology  of  the  18th  century  was  gaining 
Ijromincnce  ami  power,  and  was  rejecting  not  merely 
the  form,  but  the  snbstance,  of  the  orthodox  teachings. 
Storr  was  not  al)le  to  deny  that  the  crisis  which  had 
come  upon  theology  had  its  origin  in  very  adeiiuale 
causes;  but  he  could  not  fully  accept  all  its  residts,  and 
therefore  assumed  a  position  midway  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  so  as  to  be  able  to  retain  much  of  the  sub- 
stance of  tlie  old  orthodox  theology  while  adopting  much 
of  the  methods  of  the  new.  He  endeavored  to  base  his 
teaching  wholly  on  the  Scriptures,  and  for  that  ]iiirpose 
brought  together  a  mass  of  isolated  passages  to  serve 
as  the  basis  of  his  theology;  but  he  had  no  conception 
of  the  organic  unity  of  Scripture,  of  its  living  combi- 
nation into  separate  principles,  and  of  a  consequent  ge- 
netic unfolding  of  scriptural  truths.  Baur  strikingly 
remarks  that  Storr  recognised  no  canon,  but  only  pas- 
sages, of  the  Scriptures.  His  system  was  furthermore 
impaired  by  the  Pelagianizing  tendency  of  his  mind, 
which  led  him  to  tone  down  the  contrast  between  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace,  and  to  make 
grave  concessions  to  neology  with  regard  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  atonement  and  of  the  person  of  Christ. 
His  great  object  was  to  render  Christianity  plausible  to 
the  destructive  criticism  of  his  time:  and  the  endeavor 
to  realize  that  object  occasioned  in  his  bearing  a  cer- 
tain indecision  and  ambiguity  of  manner,  so  that  his 
theology  is  made  to  seem  forced  and  constrained.  Great 
attention  is  given  to  the  discussion  of  unimportant  and 
particular  ideas,  while  the  thought  of  a  connected  and 
organic  system  of  Christianity  has  no  proper  recogni- 
tion in  his  works.  This  disposition  to  expend  effort 
upon  subordinate  details  is  apparent  in  all  his  works, 
and  especially  in  his  criticism  of  Kant's  Rcli'/ioji  iuner- 
lialb  (ler  Grenzen  der  reinen  Ventunft.  and  in  the  works 
he  aimed  against  the  "accommodation  hypothesis"  of 
Semler,  Teller,  and  others.  It  was  his  misfortune  to 
want  the  historical  sense,  and  that  attitude  of  imitarti- 
ality  towards  doctrine  which  would  have  enabled  him 
to  discover  the  gradual  development  of  scriptural  truth. 
His  system  of  Christian  dogmatics  and  ethics  aims  to 
be  simply  a  bringing-together  and  conned ing  of  the 
results  of  exegesis;  and  this  aim  is  realized  by  the  mo- 
saic-like collocation  of  isolated  passages  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  justify  the  above  criticism  of  Baur  that  Storr 
had  no  authoritative  rule,  but  only  a  fragmentary  view 
of  Scripture.  In  this  way  he  gave  expression  to  the 
principle  of  the  authority  of  Scrijiture  upon  which  he 
professed  to  erect  his  entire  system. 

The  school  of  Storr  was.  more  particularly,  composed 
of  Joliann  Friedrich  Flatt,  Friedrich  (iottlieb  Siisskind, 
and  Karl  Christian  Flatt,  all  of  them  pupils,  successors, 
and  in  part  colleagues  of  Storr  in  the  theological  facul- 
ty (for  a  more  particular  notice  of  these  scliolars,  see 
the  articles  under  their  names).  The  older  F'latt  was 
an  acute  and  learned  man.  exceedingly  conscientious 
and  careful,  naturally  cheerful,  but  infirm  in  body  and 
greatly  afflicted  by  repeated  sorrows,  in  conseipience  of 
which  he  developed  a  measure  of  irritability  ami  mel- 
ancholy in  his  disposition.  He  left  lectures  on  Chris- 
tian ethics  Jind  on  the  Pauline  epistles,  which  were  pub- 
lished from  notes  by  his  pupils.  Siisskind  devoted  his 
scientific  activity  chiefly  to  the  elucidation  of  funda- 
mental questions  in  doctrines  and  apologetics  consid- 
ered with  reference  to  the  philosophy  current  in  his 
day.  Against  Kant  and  Fichte  he  discussed  the  office 
and  the  limitations  of  reason,  and  against  Schelling  he 
endeavored  to  secure  the  theistic  basis  of  Christianity. 
His  investigations  in  the  line  of  doctrine  were  chiefly 
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concerned  with  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  the  for- 
njveness  of  sins,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  remission  of 
penalty.  He  also  discussed,  in  a  fragmentary  vvay,  the 
thcoldijv  of  Schleiermacher  (see  SUsskind,  Vermischte 
Schrifltn,  1831).  His  leading  personal  traits  were  great 
intellectual  penetration  and  energy  of  the  will,  united 
with  sternness  of  manner  and  the  utmost  conscientious- 
ness of  spirit.  He  was  a  master  in  logic,  bold  and  con- 
fident in  debate,  the  dialectician  of  his  school.  His 
ability  was  nevertheless  impaired  by  the  lack  of  spec- 
ulatis'e  power  and  depth.  The  younger  Flatt  was  rath- 
er a  receptive  than  an  independently  creative  charac- 
ter. His  earliest  work  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
Kantian  theory  of  atonement,  according  to  which  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  is  determined  by,  and  consequent  on, 
the  measure  of  moral  reformation,  is  not  the  only  rea- 
sonable, but  also  the  only  allowable,  view  under  the 
New  Test.  He  was  induced  to  retract  the  teachings  of 
that  book,  and  in  time  became  wholly  identified  with 
the  tendency  of  Storr  and  the  elder  Flatt. 

The  peculiarity  of  these  theologians  lay  in  the  ab- 
stract theism  beyond  which  they  were  not  able  to  ad- 
vance by  reason  of  the  want  of  true  philosophical  sense. 
They  employed  a  pitiless  logic  to  expose  the  gaps  and 
weaknesses  of  transcendental  speculation,  but  failed  to 
attain  to  a  living  apprehension  of  their  own  theism ; 
and,  while  they  defended  their  theory  of  revelation  with 
the  utmost  tenacity,  they  rendered  that  theory  thor- 
oughly intolerable  to  reason  by  numerous  provisos,  ex- 
planations, and  moditications.  This  criticism  applies 
to  everything  which  is  peculiar  to  their  teaching,  and 
indicates  what  is,  more  than  any  other  feature,  the 
characteristic  of  their  school. 

Affiliated  to  this  school,  though  less  closely  than  the 
men  already  named,  was  Ernst  Gottlieb  Eengel,  pro- 
fessor of  historical  theology  at  Tubingen.  This  scholar 
passed  beyond  the  ordinary  favorable  attitude  of  the 
school  of  Storr  in  his  fondness  for  Socinian  views,  and 
was  also  a  Kantianizing,  rationalizing  supranatnral- 
ist.  So  firmly  was  he  intrenched  in  such  views  that 
he  steadily  refused  to  be  influenced-  by  any  new  ten- 
dency which  the  changing  philosopliy  of  a  new  a^ra 
might  bring  to  bear  upon  theological  inquiry.  He 
scarcely  indicated  that  he  knew  of  the  existence  of 
Schleiermacher,  and  prevented  the  appointment  of 
Bockshammer  —  who  had  written  an  unusually  able 
work  on  the  freedom  of  the  will  —  to  the  iaculty  as 
the  successor  of  the  elder  Flatt,  because  of  Bocks- 
hammer's  departure  from  the  old  plan  to  which  Ben- 
gel  was  committed.  Other  adherents  of  this  school, 
as  Stcudel,  Christian  Friedrich  Sehmid,  etc.,  remained 
more  faithful  to  the  Storrian  ideas  in  some  respects,  but 
were,  on  the  other  hand,  gradually  led  away  from  the 
traditional  position  of  the  Tubingen  school  through  the 
inrtuence  of  the  theology  of  Schleiermacher.  New  men, 
new  tendencies,  new  methods,  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  old,  not  only  with  respect  to  tlie  external  fact,  but 
even  as  regards  the  results  of  what  was  at  one  time  a 
noteworthy  factor  in  the  devslopment  of  theological 
science.  The  Tiibingen  school  has  produced,  upon  the 
wliole,  effects  much  less  important  to  such  development 
than  its  prominence  would  seem  to  warrant. 

See  Herzog,  Real- Enci/klop.  s.  v.,  and  the  various 
names  mentioned  in  this  article  in  Herzog  and  this  Cy- 
clopo'dhi.     See  also  IiAtioxamsjf. 

TUBINGEN  SCHOOL,  Tmc  New.  A  very  differ- 
ent rt?ravvas  inaugurated  in  the  University  of  Tubingen 
on  the  appointment  of  F.  C.  Baur  (q.  v.)  as  professor 
of  theology  in  1826.  He  began  to  attack  the  objective 
positions  of  Christianity  through  the  Pauline  epistles, 
selecting  some  of  these  only  as  authentic,  and  pointing 
out  alleged  discrepancies  between  them  and  other  parts 
of  the  New-Test,  history.  His  theory,  which  is  summed 
up  in  his  work  on  the  apostle  Paul,  is,  in  brief,  that,  tak- 
ing the  epistles  to  the  (ialatians,  the  Romans,  and  the 
Corinthians  especially  as  guides,  we  find  therein  "ex- 
posed the  fact  that  there  were  two  parties  in  the  early 
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Cluirch,  the  Pauline  and  the  Petrine.  These  strug- 
gled for  supremacy,  and  the  conflict  was  a  long  one. 
Peter  was  a  thorough  Jew,  and  his  side  predominated 
even  after  the  death  of  the  principal  combatants.  Ju- 
daism was  the  cradle  of  Christianity;  and  the  latter 
was  only  an  earnest,  restless,  reformatory  branch  of  the 
former.  But  it  was  not  an  offshoot  as  yet,  for  Christi- 
anity was  essentially  Jewish  all  througli  its  first  histor- 
ic period.  The  canonical  writings  of  the  New  Test., 
which  constitute  tiie  chief  literature  of  the  first  two 
centuries,  are  the  literary  monument  of  Christianity 
while  it  was  yet  undeveloped  and  undetached  from  Ju- 
daism. These  writings  are  the  mediatinrj  theolor/y  of 
those  distant  days.  The  Petrine  party  was  very  strong 
until  the  middle  of  the  2d  century,  when  it  was  obliged 
to  yield  to,  or  rather  harmonize  with,  the  Pauline. 
IMany' causes  contributed  to  bring  the  two  factions  to- 
gether. There  was  an  absence  of  growth  quite  incom- 
patible with  their  respective  strength.  Alone,  they 
were  almost  unable  to  brave  the  storm  of  persecution. 
Finally,  for  the  sake  of  security  and  propagation,  they 
laid  down  their  weapons  and  united  under  one  banner. 
From  this  union  came  the  subsequent  growth  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  canonical  works  so  much  revered  by  the 
Church  had  been  written  in  the  interest  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  i)arties.  Since  the  enmity  has  been  de- 
stroyed, their  literary  productions  must  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  history.  The  Church  is  therefore  much 
mistaken  in  attaching  importance  to  the  Scriptures,  for 
they  were  written  for  a  timeserving  end,  and  are  quite 
unworthy  of  the  interest  which  we  attach  to  them." 

It  is  obvious  how  destructive  to  the  essential  faith 
of  Christians  were  these  positions,  and  yet  it  is  wonder- 
ful that  they  were  broached  with  so  much  assurance, 
although  based  upon  so  trivial  a  comparison  of  circum- 
stances. Nevertheless,  a  ntmierous  circle  of  disciples 
clustered  around  Baur,  and  they  enjoyed  his  leadership 
until  his  death,  in  1860.  But  the  writings  of  both  the 
master  and  his  school  were  (piickly  answered  by  the 
best  theologians  of  Germany,  such  as  Thiersch,  Dorner, 
Leckler,  Lange,  Schaff,  Bleek,  Hase,  Biuisen,  and  I  isch- 
endorf.  Yet  the  effects  of  the  insinuations,  suspicions, 
and  criticisms  of  Baur  were  for  a  long  time  a  serious 
hindrance  to  the  truth.  The  authors  of  the  move- 
ment were  disciples  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  Their 
aim  was  to  explain  the  origin  of  Christianity  by  natu- 
ral causes  alone.  In  this  endeavor  they  but  reproduced 
in  a  new  and  ingenious  form  the  exploded  infidelity  of 
a  former  age.  And  the  primitive  doctrine  of  supranat- 
uralism  was  again  defended  by  an  appeal,  as  of  old  and 
ever,  to  facts  of  the  inspired  records  and  the  instinctive 
convictions  of  humanity.  Yet  some  of  its  champions 
in  this  contest  were  themselves  unconsciously  infected 
more  or  less  bj'  the  insinuating  infiuences  of  the  new 
scepticism,  and  were  led  to  make  concessions  which 
later  and  sounder  theologians  have  seen  to  be  unneces- 
sary and  luitenable. 

Meanwhile,  the  attack  upon  the  fundamental  doc- 
uments of  Christianity  was  resumed  in  a  still  more  vir- 
ulent form  by  D.  F.  Strauss  (q.  v.),  on  his  appointment 
to  the  theological  facidty  of  Tubingen  in  1832,  and  cul- 
minated in  his  famous  Leben  Jest/,  which  boldly  im- 
pugns the  historical  truth  of  the  Gospel  itself.  For  the 
discussion  of  the  controversy  resulting,  see  INIvTiii- 
€AL  Theory.  A  strong  reaction  has  long  since  set  in 
against  these  negative  views,  even  in  Tubingen  itself, 
so  that  what  has  recently  been  known  as  "  the  Tubin- 
gen theology"  is  likelv  soon  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
See  Hurst,  Hist,  of  Rationalism,  p.  280  sq.;  Cook,  Mon- 
day  Lectures,  ser.  i;  Fisher,  Snpernat.  Origin  of  Chris- 
tianity, p.  XXXV.     See  Neology. 

Tuch,  JoiiAXN  Christian  FniEnRicii,  a  Protestant 
divine  of  German}',  was  born  Dec.  17,  1806,  at  Quedlin- 
burg.  Having  prepared  himself  for  the  university  at 
the  g3'mnasium  in  Nordhausen,  he  went  in  1828  to 
Halle,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Gesenius, 
Here  he  also  commenced  his  lectures  on  Oriental  Ian- 
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jriiaijcs  and  Old-Test,  exegesis.  In  1830  the  Ziirieh 
liiiversity  made  liim  licentiate  of  tljeology,  while  tlie 
libildsopliical  raculty  of  llalle  appointed  liim  extraordi- 
nary professor.  In  1841  he  was  called  to  Leipsic,  and 
was  made  ordinary  professor  in  184;i.  having  shortly  be- 
fore been  honored  with  the  doctorate  by  the  Tiibingen 
facnlty.  In  18.")3  he  was  made  third  jirofessor  and  can- 
<m  of  Zeitz,  and  died  as  lirst  professor,  April  12,  1867. 
His  main  work  is  his  learned  Commeiitdri/  on  Genesis 
(^Halle,  1888;  '2d  ed.  1871).  He  also  i)ublished  Corn- 
metitdtidids  (k  Lipdcnsi  Coilirt-  Ptntateuchi  Syri  Mitnu- 
scriptd  I'articulu  I  (Lips.  1849): — Commentuliones  Geo- 
ffraphitw.  Pars  i,  De  Nino  Urhe  AuimadversioHes  ires 
(ibid.  1845): — Reise  des  Sheikh  Ibrahim  el-Khijari  el- 
Mtderiidiirch  einen  Thcil  Paldstimis  (ibid.  1850)  : — Com- 
mentatio  de  M«i(t«X(>jS  tv  'Ap[3i)\oi(;,  1  Jlacc.^  ix,  2 
(ibid.  1853): — JJie  11  immelfahrt  Jesu  (ibid.  1857): — 
QiKPstiones  de  Flarii  Josephi  Libris  llistoricis  ( ibid. 
1859):  —  Quagtiimes  de  Flarii  Josephi  loco  B.  ./. 
ir,  8,  2  (ibid.  ISCO).  See  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jtid.  iii,  450; 
Ziichold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  1352;  Theol.  Uiiireisal-Lex. 
.s.  V. ;  Hilgenfeld,Z(>e7sc/»7/?,  I871,pt.iii ;  Diestel,  Gfsc/;. 
(/.  idten  Testaments  in  der  christl.  Kirche,  p.  613,  648, 
730;  Literarisclter  Jlandweiserjiir  das  kathul.  Deutsch- 
laud,  1867,  p.  266.     (B.  P.) 

Tiicher,  Chhistoph  Kaut.  Gottlieb  vox,  a  fa- 
mous jurist  of  (iermany,  was  born  May  14.  1798,  at 
Nur('nil)erg.  He  studieil  jurisprudence  at  Erlangen, 
Heidelberg,  and  Berlin,  and  after  having  occupied 
prominent  positions  in  his  profession,  he  died  at  Berlin, 
Feb.  17,  1877.  He  is  known  as  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing hymnological  works:  Schatz  des  evam/elisdien 
Kircheni/esanrjes,  der  Melodic  wid  IJarmonie  nach,  ans 
den  Qiiellen  des  16.  luid  17.  Juhrhnnderts  [/eschujift,  etc. 
(Stutt.  1840)  : — Schatz  des  evane/elischen  Kirchengesaiigs 
im  1.  .Tahrhundert  der  Reformation  (Leips.  1848,  2  vols). 
(B.  v.) 

Tucker,  Abraham,  a  metaphysical  writer,  was 
born  in  London  in  17tlo,  and  was  educated  at  Bishop's 
Stortford  School  and  JVlerton  College,  Oxford.  He 
studied  for  a  while  at  the  Inner  Temple,  but  was  not 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  died  in  1774.  He  published, 
J'ree-u-ill,  Fore-kiuncledf/e,  and  Fate;  a  Fraf/menl  by 
Fdirard  Search  (Lond.  1763,  8vo): — Man  in  Quest  of 
J/imsc/f,  or  a  Defence  of  I  he  Jndiridiialiti/  of  the  Human 
Mind  or  Self,  etc.,  by  Ciithbert  Cumment,  Gent.  (  1763, 
8vo).  His  great  work,  how-ever,  is  The  Light  of  Nat- 
ure Pursued,  by  Edward  Search  (1768-78;  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1831,  4  vols.  8vo.  with  later  editions,  and  an 
abridgment  by  William  Ilazlitt,  1807,  8vo).  See  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Jtrit.  and  Arner.  A  uthurs,  s.  v. 

Tucker,  Elijah  W.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  March  31.  1810.  He 
was  converted  at  the  age  of  twenty,  graduated  at  Brown 
University  in  1838,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1841,  and  labored  at  South  New  INIarket,  N.  H., 
in  1841  sq. ;  Chatham,  Mass.,  in  1846  sq. ;  Essex, 
Conn.,  in  1852;  (ioshen,Conn.,  1853-58;  Preston,  Conn., 
18.58-65;  and  Northfield,  Conn.,  in  1865,  until  his  death, 
Aug.  6,  1866.  ]\Ir.  Tucker  was  a  direct,  earnest  preach- 
er, and  a  sym|)athetic,  watchful  pastor.  Revivals  re- 
sulted from  his  labors  in  almost  every  field.  See  Cony. 
Qnarterly,  1867,  p.  46. 

Tucker,  Elisha,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Itensselaerville,  Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  24, 
1794.  His  early  education  was  limited.  He  began  to 
preach  in  1816,  and  w-as  ordained  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  of  Coventry.  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  19, 
1818.  Here  lie  continued  with  great  success  until  Aug. 
12,  1822,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Fre- 
donia,  N.  Y.  He  was  afterwards  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Buffalo  from  September,  1831,  imtil 
October,  1.S36;  then  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  until  May,  1841 ;  and  of  the  Oliver 
Street  Baptist  Church,  New  York  city,  until  1848.  In 
1851  his  health  became  very  much  impaired,  and  he 


began  travelling  in  the  hope  of  improving  it,  but  died 
Dec.  29,  1«.53.  He  was  the  eldest  of  six  brothers,  live 
of  whom  entered  the  ministry.  Dr.  Tucker  published 
a  Sermon  Delirered  at  Frcdonia  at  the  Ordination  of 
Mr.  .larins  Handy  (1826).  See  Spraguc,  Annals  tf  the 
Amer.  Puljiil,  vi.  667. 

Tucker,  Josiah,  D.D.,  a  learned  Englisli  divine, 
was  born  at  Laugherne,  Carmarthenshire,  in  1711.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1737 
became  curate  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Bristol,  and  was 
subsecpiently  apjiointed  minor  canon  in  the  cathedral 
of  that  city.  On  the  death  of  Jlr.  Calcott,  he  became 
rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  anil  in  1758  was  created  dean  of 
(iloucester.  iMr.  Tucker  was  an  able  advocate  of  the 
great  political  questions  of  the  day,  and  was  bold  and 
determined  in  the  principles  which  he  advocated.  He 
died  Nov.  4,  1799.  He  wrote.  The  Elements  of  Com- 
merce avd  Theory  of  Taxes  (Bristol,  1753,  4to): — Six 
Sermons  (1772,  12mo): — four  tracts,  etc.,  on  political 
and  commercial  stdjjects  (( ilouces.  1774,  8vo)  : — besides 
Treatises,  etc.  See  Chalmers,  Bioy.  IHct.  s.  v.;  Alli- 
bone,  J)ict.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Tucker,  Levi,  D.D.,a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in 
Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.,  .July  6, 1804.  He  studied  the- 
ology at  the  Hamilton  Institution, graduated  June3. 1829, 
and  on  tlie  lOtli  of  the  same  month  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Deposit,  N.  Y.  In  the  summer  of  1831  he 
accepted  a  call  to  settle  at  Blockley  (now  AVest  Pliila- 
del[)hia).  Pa.,  where  he  labored  with  great  success,  act- 
ing also  for  a  while  as  agent  of  the  Baptist  Educational 
Society  of  that  state,  until  the  sjiring  of  1836,  when  he 
removed  to  Cleveland,  O.  After  remaining  there  seven 
j'ears,  he  was  for  a  while  pastor  of  the  Washington 
Street  Baptist  Church  in  Buffalo,  and  on  Dec.  29,  1848, 
became  pastor  of  the  Bowdoin  Place  Churcli.  Boston. 
His  health  having  become  greaily  impaired,  he  re- 
signed his  charge  in  September,  1852,  and  took  a  jour- 
ney to  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Egypt,  whence  lie 
returned  in  the  early  part  of  August.  1853,  and  died 
on  the  23d  of  the  same  month.  See  Sprague,  .4  nnals 
of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  786. 

Tucker  (or  Tooker),  'William,  D.D.,  a  learned 
English  divine  of  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Exeter. 
He  was  educated  at  New  College,  Oxford,  and  was  ad- 
mitted perpetual  fellow  in  1577.  In  1585  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  archdeaconry  of  Barnstable,  in  Devon- 
shire. He  was  eventually  made  chaplain  to  cpieen 
Elizabeth.  Dr.  Tucker  afterwards  became  prebendary 
of  Salisbury,  and  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  in  1594.  He 
was  made  canon  of  the  church  at  Exeter,  and  was  in- 
stalled dean  of  Lichfield,  Feb.  21,  1604.  lie  died  at 
Salisbury,  March  19,  1620.  Dr.  Tucker  was  esteemed 
an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin  scholar.  He  was  an  able 
divine,  a  person  of  great  gravity  and  (liety,  and  well 
read  in  curious  and  critical  authors.  His  publications 
are,  Charisma,  sire  Rabilium  Sanitatum  Gratia,  etc. 
(Lond.  1597,  4to).  a  historical  defence  of  the  power  of 
royalty  to  cure  the  king's  evil: — Of  the  Fabric  of  the 
Church  and  Churchmen's  Livhiy  (ibid.  1604,  8vo) : — Sin^ 
yulare  Cerlamen  cum  Martino  liccano  Jesuita  (ibid. 
Kill,  8v()),  written  in  defence  of  .lames  I  against  Becaii 
and  Bellarmine.  See  Chalmers,  Hioy.  Diet.  s.  v, ;  Alli- 
bone,  Ifict.  ef  Brit,  and  .4  mer.  A  uthois,  s.  \-. 

Tuckermaii,  Josf.imi,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister, 
was  born  in  Boston,  JMass..  .Ian.  18,  1778.  and  gra<luated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1798.  After  devoting  liimself 
to  the  study  of  theology,  under  Rev.  Thomas  Tbacher 
of  Dedham,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  as  ])astor  in 
Chelsea,  Nov.  4,  1801.  While  at  (Chelsea,  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  temptations  and  necessities  of  sea- 
faring men,  and  in  the  winter  of  1811-12  he  founded 
the  first  society  for  the  religious  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  seamen.  In  1816  i\Ir.  Tuckerman  visited  Eng- 
land in  search  of  health,  but  soon  returned  without  hav- 
ing experienced  much  apparent  advantage  from  his 
tour.     He   resigned   his    charge    at   Chelsea  in    1826, 
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preaching  his  farewell  sermon  on  Nov.  4.  He  imme- 
diately entered  upon  his  work  as  minister  at  large  in 
Boston,  devoting  himself  to  the  visitation  of  the  poor 
and  destitute  for  tlie  remainder  of  his  life.  In  183o  he 
again  went  to  Europe,  returning  in  the  following  year, 
lie  died  in  Havana,  whither  he  had  gone  fir  his  health, 
April  20,  1810.  lie  publislied  a  large  number  of  Ser- 
mons, Letters,  Essai/s,  etc.  (1800-38).  See  Sprague,  .-1m- 
nuls  of  the  A  mer.  i'alpit,  viii,  345. 

Tuckney,  An  thonv,  a  learned  Nonconf  irmist  di- 
vine of  England,  was  born  at  Kirton,  Lincolnshire,  in 
September,  159i).  He  was  matriculated  at  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  at  fourteen,  received  his  degree  of 
A.M.  in  1(320,  and  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college  three 
years  after.  In  1(527  he  took  his  degree  of  B.D.,  and 
became  assistant  to  the  famous  vicar  John  Cotton,  upon 
whose  departure  he  was  chosen  to  the  vicarage.  When 
the  assembly  of  divines  met  at  Westminster,  3Ir.  Tuck- 
ney was  one  of  tlie  two  nominated  for  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  St.  Michael 
Querne's,  Cheapside.  In  1G45  he  was  appointed  master 
of  Emanuel  College,  hut  did  not  entirely  reside  on  this 
employment  until  1G48,  when,  being  chosen  vice-chan- 
cellor, he  removed  with  his  family  to  Cambridge,  and 
took  his  degree  of  D.D.  the  year  after.  In  1G53  he  was 
chosen  master  of  St.  John's,  and  two  years  after  regiiis 
professor  of  divinity.  At  the  Restoration  complaints 
were  made  by  royalists  against  Jlr.  Tuckney.  who  re- 
signed both  positions  June  22,  ItJGl,  receiving  a  pension 
of  £100  per  year.  The  rest  of  his  life  he  spent  in  re- 
tirement, mostly  in  London.  Although  appointed  com- 
missioner at  the  Savoy  Conference,  he  never  attendetl  it. 
In  the  time  of  the  plague  he  lived  at  Colwich  Hall,  near 
Nottingham,  where  he  was  troubled  and  confined,  but 
was  discharged  in  a  few  months.  Upon  the  passage  of 
the  Five-mile  Act  he  removed  to  Oundle,  and  thence 
to  Warmington,  Northamptonshire.  After  the  fire  of 
London  he  removed  to  Stockerston,  Leicestershire,  and 
then  to  Tottenham,  and  in  1GG9-70  to  Spitalyard,  where 
he  died  in  February.  1(170.  He  wrote,  Sermon  on  Jer. 
viii,  22  (Lond.  1(543,  4to): — f'ice  Sermons  (1(556,  12mo) : 
— Forfi/  Sermons  (IG7G,  4to),  (inblished  by  his  son : — 
Letters,  etc.  See  (Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  AUibone, 
l>ict.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Tiidehope,  Archibald,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Paisley,  Scotland,  Aug.  19,  1801;  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Cilasgow  in  April,  1822;  studied 
theology  at  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  Kelief  Synod  in 
Paisley;  was  licensed  by  the  llelief  Presbytery  of  (ilas- 
gow  in  1828,  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  An- 
nan, in  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  Oct.  14,  1834.  In  1838 
he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  became  pastor 
of  the  Ninth  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  where 
he  remained  till  1849.  He  died  Dec.  G,  18G1.  He  was 
an  instructive  preacher,  and  his  sermons  to  children 
were  specially  successful  efforts.  See  Wilson,  Prtsb. 
Jlist.  A  limmac,  18G3,  p.  214. 

Tudela,  P>i:njamin  {ben-Jonah)  ov,  the  famous  Jew- 
ish traveller  of  tlie  Pith  cent  ury,  is  known  for  his  research- 
es on  the  state  of  the  various  colonies  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  F'rom  11G5 
to  1173  he  travelled  in  several  countries  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  and  iiublished  his  results  in  his  Massaoth,  or 
Jtinei-arinin  of  Benjamin.  Among  Christians  the  book 
has  not  been  favorably  received.  In  the  first  place,  the 
whole  of  its  comple.xion  is  Jewish — recording  in  every 
place  of  his  arrival  the  census,  condition,  and  leading 
names  of  his  nation;  scarcely  ever  noticing  the  objects 
which  usually  invite  the  attention  of  Gentile  travellers, 
such  as  customs,  climate,  language,  politics,  historv,  etc. 
In  the  second  place,  he  commits  numerous  errors  in 
dates  and  names  when  he  does  refer  to  (Jentile  history; 
and,  thirdly,  tlie  farther  he  advances  from  home,  the 
more  wonderful  are  his  reports  concerning  the  numbers 
and  wealth  (if  the  Jews.  These  considerations  have  in- 
duced every  one  of  his  translators  to  believe  that  he 


never  quitted  Spain,  but  made  a  compilation  of  all  the 
travellers'  tales  he  could  gather  respecting  foreign  lands. 
On  the  other  hand,  tribbon  (DecHne,v,o4><,  ]\Iilman's  ed.) 
remarks,  "The  errors  and  fictions  of  the  Jewish  rabbi  are 
not  sufficient  grounds  to  deny  the  reality  of  his  travels." 
In  our  days,  however,  deeper  investigation  has  certified 
the  reality  of  the  voyage,  and  the  actual  truth  of  many 
of  its  details,  which  are,  however,  mixed  up  with  mucli 
that  is  fabulous,  and  accompanied  by  many  incredible 
tales.  This  curious  book  of  travels  was  edited,  with  a 
Latin  translation,  by  Arias  Montanus  at  Antwerp  in 
1G22,  and  by  L'Empereur  at  Leyden  in  1G33;  with  an 
English  translation  it  was  published  in  Purchas's  L'il- 
f/rims  (Lond.  1G25,  ii,  1437);  by  Harris,  in  CulhetioH  if 
Voijages  and  Trucels  (ibid.  1744-48),  i,  54G  555;  by 
Gerrons  (ibid.  1784);  by  Pinkert<in,  in  his  Collection  of 
Voyages  and  Travels  of  the  World  (ibid.  1804-14),  vol.  vii ; 
and  in  Bohn's  Early  Travels  in  Palestine  (ibid.  1848,  p. 
63-12G).  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Asher,  The  Itinerary 
of  Rabbi  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (translated,  etc. ;  vol.  i,  bib- 
liography and  translation,  Lond.  and  Berl.  1840;  vol.  ii, 
notes  and  essays,  ibid.  1841).  A  French  translation  is 
given  in  Vie.TQ^von,  Collection  de  Voyages,  faits  princi- 
palement  en  Asie,  dans  les  XI J',  XJII',  XIV',  et  XV^ 
Si'ecles  (the  Hague,  1735,  2  vols.);  by  Barratier  (Amst. 
1784,  2  vols.) ;  another  transl.  appeared  at  Paris  in  1830; 
a  Dutch  transl.  by  Bara  (Amst.  1G6G) ;  and  a  German 
transl.  in  Jewish  characters  by  Arbich  (Frankf.-on-the-M. 
1711).  See  Flirst,  Bibl.  .Jud.  i,  1 17  sq. ;  De'  Itossi,  Dizio- 
nario  Storico,  p.  321  sq.  (Germ,  transl.)  ;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d. 
Juden,  vi,  214;  Braunschweiger,  Gesch.  d.  Jnden  in  d. 
romun.  Staaten,  p.  154;  Dessauer,  Gesch.  d.  Ltraeliten.  p. 
289,  371-420 ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  u.  s.  SeLten,  ii,  54 ; 
iii,  oG3 ;  Basnage,  Ilistoire  des  Juifs,  p.  G17  (Taylor's 
transl.) ;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  p.  283  sq. ; 
Linilo,  History  if  the  Jews  in  Spain,  p.  C7 ;  Finn,  Sephar- 
dim,  p.  210  sq. ;  Etheridge,  Introductiou  to  Hebrew  Lit- 
erature, p.  259 ;  Adams,  History  of  the  Jews  (Boston, 
1812},  1,  238  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Tudor,  Salatiiikl,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Bedford  County,  Pa.,  in  1789.  Converted 
when  a  youth,  he  labored  as  a  local  preacher  for  eleven, 
years,  and  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Pittsburgh  Con- 
ference in  1827.  In  1829  his  health  declined;  in  1830 
he  was  a  superannuate,  and  he  died  Nov.  2G  of  the  same 
year.  As  a  preacher  he  was  acceptable  and  useful. 
"  His  end  was  peaceful  and  glorious."  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences.  1832,  p.  159. 

Tudor  Flower.     See  Tt:noit  Stylk. 

Tudor  Rose.  A  conventional  representation  of  the 
rose,  found  in  Third-pointed  architectural  work,  both  in 
wood  and  stone  carvings,  ailopted  in  honor  of  the  Tudors. 

Tudor  Style.  This  name  is  used  by  some  writers 
on  (Jotliic  architecture,  but  they  do  not  agree  in  the 
application  of  it.  It  is  variously  employed  to  designate 
the  Perpendicular  style  throughout  its  continuance — the 
latter  period  of  this  style — and  the  mixed  style  which 
sprang  up  on  the  decline  of  Gothic  architecture,  usually 
called  Elizabethan.  The  term  is  not  very  extensively 
used,  and  is  most  commonly  understood  to  mean  late 
Perpendicular  work,  and  Henry  VII's  Chapel  at  West- 
minster is  looked  upon  as  the  most  perfect  specimen  in 
this  style.  The  Tudor  Flower  is  a  flat  flower,  or  leaf, 
placed  upright  on  its  stalk,  much  used  in  Perpendicular 
work,  especially  late  in  the  style,  in  long  suites  as  a 
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crest,  or  ornamental  tinisliing,  on  cornices,  etc.  The  ex- 
amples diller  considerably  in  detail,  but  the  general  ef- 
ect  does  not  vary  much. — I'arkcr,  Oluss.  oj'  Archltcd. 
s.  V. 

Tue.shimel  Eudkni.  in  Lamaism,  is  the  name  for 
one  of  tlie  seven  sanctuaries  which  are  placed  upon  the 
altars  in  front  of  the  idol.  It  is  a  drawing,  upon  a  gold 
background,  rei)resenting  an  ambassador  of  the  heaven- 
ly kingdom  and  also  the  god  of  the  temple. 

Tuet,  EsiMUT  Claudk,  a  French  ascetic  author, 
was  l)orn  about  1745  and  died  about  1787,  and  was  the 
writer  of  a  number  of  religious  tracts  and  sermons,  for 
which  see  Iloefer,  A'our.  Bio//.  Generule,  s.  v. 

Tufa,  a  porous  stone  (called  tnivertine  when  com- 
liact)  found  in  calcareous  streams,  and  used,  from  its 
lightness,  in  vaultings,  as  at  Bredon  and  Canterbury. 

Tuff-taffeta,  a  kind  of  inferior  silk  used  in  cliurch- 

hangings. 

Tuiscon,  in  German  mythology,  was  an  earth-born 
god,  from  whom  all  Germans  are  said  to  have  sprung.  He 
was  highly  esteemed  by  liis  son,  man.  The  Druids  sacri- 
liced  hinnan  beings  to  him.  According  to  the  accounts 
given  by  C;esar,  these  sacrilices  were  made  not  only  in 
(lermany,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  Gaul.  Some 
hold  liini  to  be  a  historic  person,  others  a  personified  idea. 

Tukkiyim.     See  Pkacock. 

Tukudh  Version.  Tiiis  version  is  of  a  very  re- 
cent date;  and  the  translation  of  the  four  gospels  and 
the  epistles  of  .lohn  into  that  dialect,  was  undertaken  by 
the  Britisli  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  at  tlie  request  of 
the  Church  JMissionary  Society,  and  was  made  in  the 
year  187-2  by  tlie  Rev.  K.  McDonald,  who  had  been  labor- 
ing among  the  people  with  much  success.  As  to  the  dia- 
lect itself,  it  is  spoken  by  a  tribe  of  Indians  on  the  river 
Yucon,  on  the  confines  of  the  Arctic  region.  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald, who  has  been  laboring  there  for  the  last  sixteen 
years,  has  reduced  the  language  to  writing,  an<i  in  his 
translaling  efforts  has  liad  the  assistance  of  a  native 
Christian.  The  syllabic  characters  which  were  adopted 
in  the  Cree  version  were  first  tried,  but  the  unusually 
.large  number  of  syllables  in  the  language  obliged  tlie 
translator  to  fall  back  upon  the  Boman  characters.  The 
following,  taken  from  the  report  cf  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  for  the  year  1873,  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  student :  "  The  Tidiudh  tribe,  which  is  often 
known  by  the  name  of  Lonchvux,  from  a  peculiarity  in 
the  eyes  of  some  of  the  natives,  is  small,  not  including 
more  than  about  eight  hundred,  nearly  the  whole  of 
wliom  are  under  Christian  instruction.  Their  numbers, 
however,  are  on  the  increase,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  some  neighboring  tribes  will  become  incorporated 
with  them,  and  thus  add  considcralily  to  the  commu- 
nity. Like  most  of  the  North  American  Indian  trilies, 
the  Tukudh  Indians  have  among  themselves  certain  re- 
ligious Ijchefs  on  which  it  is  not  impossible  to  build  np 
the  pure  theology  of  the  I^ible.  Their  name  Tukudh 
signifies  '  haughty  people.'  When  the  geographical 
position  of  Mr.  McDonald's  station  at  Fort  jNIacpherson 
is  considered,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  these  peo- 
jile  are  living  in  primitive  simplicity.  The  edition  re- 
(luested  is  to  consist  of  five  liundred  copies,  and  some  of 
tlie  gospels  it  is  |iroposed  to  bind  separately.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  work  will  be  large  and  the  readers  few; 
but  when  a  language  has  been  reduced  to  written  form, 
and  Christian  men  capable  of  translating  the  Scriptures 
are  availalile,  the  cominiliee  deem  it  a  matter  of  clear 
<luty  to  go  forward  in  printing  the  Word  of  God,  even 
though  but  a  comparatively  small  jiopulation  may  be 
benefited  by  their  labors."  According  to  the  report  for 
187t).  about  XIO  copies  altogether  have  been  circulated 
among  these  people.      (B.  1'.) 

Tulchans,  or  Tulchan  Bishops.     A  tulchan 

was  the  effigy  of  a  calf,  or  rather  it  was  a  stuffed  calf- 
skin, set  up  before  a  cow  when  she  was  milked,  under 
tlie  belief  that  the  animal  therebv  vielded  her  milk  more 


freely.  The  custom  has  long  been  discontinued.  Under 
the  regent  Morton,  and  after  1572,  attempts  were  made 
to  introduce  bishops  into  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  men  who  consented  to  take  the  title  had 
bound  themselves,  as  the  price  of  their  elevation,  to  re- 
ceive only  a  small  part  of  the  revenues,  the  rest  going 
to  Morton  and  his  lordly  colleagues.  "The  bisho])  had 
the  title,  but  my  lord  had  the  milk."  Such  bishops 
were  called  tulchans  by  the  people.  The  first  tulchan 
was  John  Douglas,  appointed  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrew's. 
Patrick  Adamson,  who  afterwards  himself  became  a  tul- 
chan, said  in  a  sermon,  ''There  be  three  kinds  of  bishops 
— my  lord  bishop,  my  lord's  bishop,  and  the  Lord's  bish- 
op. My  lortl  bisho]>  was  in  the  papistry:  my  lord's  bishop 
is  now,  when  my  lord  gets  the  benefice,  and  the  bishop 
serves  for  nothing  but  to  make  his  title  sure;  and  the 
Lord's  bishop  is  the  true  minister  of  the  gospel." — Eadie, 
Eccles.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Tulisso,  in  Prussian  mythology,  were  priests  of  a 
lower  order,  belonging  to  none  of  the  three  higher  class- 
es of  Grivaites,  Siggones,  and  Wurrkaites.  The  care  of 
the  sick  rested  with  them,  whom  they  either  prepared 
for  death,  or  sought,  with  their  scanty  knowledge,  to 
cure  or  to  alleviate  their  suiferings.  They  resided 
among  the  populace  in  villages,  and  were  therefore  not 
esteemed  very  much. 

Tulla  Intoon  and  IIai-tiohhin.  According  to  the 
Finnish  creed,  each  man  bore  within  him  from  his 
birth  a  divine  spirit  who  was  his  inseparable  compan- 
ion for  life.  This.spirit  became  more  closely  united  to 
its  subject  in  proportion  as  the  latter  tore  himself  away 
from  earthly  things  to  retire  into  the  sanctuary  of  his 
soul.  The  magician,  therefore,  aspired  to  a  transcen- 
dental ecstasy  (Jull<i  iniooii),  to  a  great  state  of  excite- 
ment of  the  soul  {tvUa  haltiorhhi),  in  which  he  became 
like  the  spirit  dwelling  in  him  and  entirely  identified 
with  it.  He  used  artificial  means,  e.  g.  intoxicating 
drugs,  in  order  to  attain  to  this  state  of  excitement, — 
Lenormant,  Chaldcean  Magic,  p.  254. 

Tulloch,  James,  a  Scotch  Congregation.-il  minister, 
was  the  first  Dissenter  who  settled  in  Scotland.  He 
was  tutored  by  Kev.  Mr.  Ewing  of  Glasgow,  and  sent 
out  under  the  aiisjiices  of  the  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  at  Home.  IMr.  Tulloch  was  settled  over  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Bixter  in  1808,  and  did  much 
in  establishing  new  churches  and  propagating  the  Gos- 
pel. He  died  Feb.  26,  1862.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year- 
huol;  1864,  p.  247. 

Tiilly,  George,  an  English  divine,  was  educated 
at  (,>Meen's  College,  Oxford,  and  died  rector  of  (Jateside 
in  1697.  He  was  a  zealous  writer  against  lioperv,  and 
was  suspended  for  a  sermon  he  preached  and  published 
in  168().  "He  was  the  first  clergyman  who  suffered  in 
the  reign  of  James  II  in  defence  of  our  religion  against 
popisli  superstition  and  idolatry."  He  is  best  know^n  as 
the  author  of  Discourse  ow  the  Goi:frnnient  of  the  Thoughts 
(1693-94,  8vo).  See  Allibone,  JJicf.  of  Brit,  and  A  7ner. 
A  itthors,  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Tully,  Thomas,  a  learned  Englisli  divine,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Carlisle  July  22,  162(1:  he  entered 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1634,  and  obtained  a  fellow- 
shi]>.  In  1642  he  was  created  A.M.,  and  became  master 
of  the  grammar-school  at  Tetbury,  in  Gloucestershire. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  his  college,  and  became  a 
noted  tutor  and  preacher  there.     He  died  Jan.  14,  1676, 

Tulu,  or  Tuluvu,  is  the  ancient  and  proper  dia- 
lect of  the  long  narrow  tract  of  land  now  called  Canara, 
situated  westward  of  Mysore,  between  the  range  of  the 
Western  (ihauts  and  the  ocean.  Owing  to  the  long  sub- 
jection of  Canara  to  Karnata  princes,  the  Karnata  or 
Canarese  language  is  now  chiefly  s|ioken  by  the  higher 
classes  in  the  province,  while  the  Tuhi  still  continues 
the  vernacular  of  the  common  people,  especially  in  South 
Canara.  In  idiom  and  structure  it  closelv  resembles  the 
Malayalim  language,  and  it  is  written  in  the  same  char- 
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acters.  In  1834  a  missionary  station  was  establislied 
by  the  German  JMissionary  Society  at  Maiigalore,  the 
capital  of  Canara.  In  184-1  a  translation  of  the  New 
Test,  was  made,  which  was  published  in  1852.  See 
Bible  ofEcery  Lund,  p.  144.     (B.  P.) 

Turn.  Among  the  Egyptians  the  sun  was  consid- 
ered in  each  phase  a  different  god.  having  its  peculiar 
name,  attributes,  and  worsliip.  Thus  tlie  sun  during 
its  nocturnal  existence  was  Turn;  when  it  shone  in  the 
meridian,  it  was  Ra ;  when  it  produced  and  nourished 
life,  it  was  venerated  as  Kheper.  Since,  according  to 
the  Egyptians,  the  night  precedes  the  day.  Turn  was 
considered  to  have  been  born  before  Ha,  and  to  liave 
issued  alone  from  the  abyss  of  chaos. — Lenormant,  Chal- 
dceaii  Mayic,  p.  81  sq. 

Tumaniirong,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Marquesas, 
was  a  goddess  who  descenile<l  from  heaven  and  was 
immediately  inade  queen  by  the  people,  who  were 
charmed  by  her  beauty.  She  married  the  then  ruling 
sovereign,  and  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  was  able  to 
speak  immediately  after  his  birth. 

Tumblers,  a  name  given  to  the  Tunkeiis  (q.  v.) 
in  ridicule  of  tlieir  peculiar  motions  while  undergoing 
the  rite  of  baptism  b}'  immersion. 

Tundley,  KALrii,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  boni  at  Alton,  Staffordshire,  in  1795.  He  was 
converted  under  the  influence  of  the  Dissenters,  became 
interested  in  Sunday-school  work,  and  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  Church  at  Alton  he  became  their 
pastor  and  ministered  to  them  until  liis  death,  Feb.  "i'i, 
18(53.     See  (Lond.)  Coiiff.  Year-book,  18G4,  p.  247. 

Tunic,  or  Tunicle,  a  term  applied  to  several  arti- 
cles of  clerical  dress.  (1.)  A  dress  worn  b}'  the  subdea- 
con,  made  originally  of  linen,  reaching  to  the  feet,  and 
then  of  inferior  silk,  and  narrower  than  the  dalmatic  of 
the  deacon,  with  shorter  and  tighter  sleeves,  ami  devoid 
of  the  stripes  or  embroidery  of  that  vestment.  For  some 
centuries,  however,  the  assimilation  has  grown  so  com- 
jilete  as  to  render  the  slight  difference  between  them 
almost  imperceptible.  Bishops  wore  both  the  timic  and 
tlalmatic  at  pontifical  mass.  (2.)  The  parva  tunica,  or 
cotta,  a  linen  habit  reaching  to  the  knees,  used  at  aU  kinds 
of  services  by  simple  clerks  and  others;  it  differed  from 
the  rochet,  in  being  fuller.  Amalarius  speaks  of  a  blue 
tunicle  of  jacinth  color,  or  subucula,  worn  by  the  bishop 
(Rupert  says  under  the  chasuble)  as  emblematical  of  the 
seamless  robe  of  Christ.  (3.)  A  dress  worn  by  monks. — 
Walcott,  Sac.  A  rc/i(Pol.  s.  v.     See  Coat. 

Tunicle-ball,  a  ball  of  crystal  to  which  tassels 
were  attached,  hanging  from  the  shoulders  of  mediieval 
dalmatics. 

Tunicle-chest,  a  chest  for  holding  the  tunic  and 
dalmatic,  and  differing  in  shape  from  those  chests 
which  contained  the  co])es  and  chasubles  of  a  sacristy. 
— Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liturg.  Terms,  s.  v. 

Tunis,  Jewish  Mission  at.  As  early  as  the  year 
1833,  the  London  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  Jews  commenced  missionar\'  oper- 
ations in  Tunis.  The  first  missionary  to  that  jilace 
was  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  F.  C.  Ewald,  who  arrived 
there  June  30.  He  found  a  Jewish  population  from 
30,000  to  40,000,  all  living  in  their  own  quarter.  There 
was  also  a  large  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  who  had 
their  own  church  and  convent,  a  (ireek  community  with 
church  and  priest,  and  about  fifty  Protestants  without 
the  means  of  grace.  Mr.  Ewald  at  once  commenced 
divine  service,  which  was  attended  by  almost  everv 
Protestant.  The  Jews  being  accessible  in  that  place, 
opportunities  were  afforded  to  the  missionary  to  preach 
unto  them  the  word  of  God.  The  Biljle  in  Hebrew 
was  eagerly  sought  after  and  bought  by  them,  and  thus 
the  work  could  be  carried  on.  In  1855  Mr.  Page,  who 
succeeded  Dr.  Ewald,  established  a  school  there,  which 
proved  a  great  success.  Owing,  however,  to  the  removal 
bv  cholera  of  Mr.  Page  from  the  scene  of  his  labors,  mis- 
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sionar\'  operations  had  to  be  suspended  for  a  time,  to  be 
resumed  again  in  18G0  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fenner.  In 
July,  1861,  a  school  was  opened  for  Jewish  boys  with 
six  scholars,  whose  number  had  increased  by  the  close 
of  the  year  to  ninety-nine,  all  .lewish  youths  from  seven 
to  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  1802  a  girls'  school  was 
estaldished  through  the  benevt)lence  of  a  Christian  lady 
in  the  north  of  England.  Since  that  time  missionary 
operations  have  been  carried  on  there  regularly,  and  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Israelitish  Alliance  to 
counterbalance  the  work  of  the  mission,  there  were  100 
boj-s  and  305  girls  in  attendance  at  the  mission  schools 
during  the  year  1878-79.  Since  1802,  1000  girls  and 
960  boys  have  passed  through  the  schools.  The  popu- 
larity of  these  schools  may  be  best  seen  from  the  fact 
that  a  notice  of  the  opening  of  the  mission-schools  after 
the  summer  vacation  was  put  up  in  the  principal  syna- 
gogues of  Tunis.  In  connection  with  the  two  day- 
schools,  Sunday-schools  have  also  been  opened  there  of 
late,  besides  a  night-school  which  seems  verv  promis- 
ing. Some  years  ago  the  society  built  a  chapel,  where 
the  Protestant  community  of  Tunis  is  now  gathered 
regularly  for  divine  service,  and  where  the  sacraments 
are  administered.  According  to  the  last  report  for  the 
year  1879,  there  were  fourteen  persons  engaged  at  this 
station,  viz.  two  ordained  ministers,  a  colporteur  and 
depositary,  a  schoolmaster,  four  assistants,  a  schoolmis- 
tress and  four  assistants.     (B.  P.) 

Tunkers  (Germ.  tunJcen,  "  to  dip"),  a  sect  of  (ier- 
man-American  Baptists,  called  by  themselves  Brethren. 
Their  name  is  sometimes  erroneously  spelled  Dunkers. 
The  sect  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Alexander 
Mack  at  Schwarzenau,  Westphalia,  in  1708.  Driven 
from  Germany,  some  of  them  emigrated  to  America  in 
1719,  and  settled  in  PeHns3-lvania.  They  formed  a  set- 
tlement at  Ephrata,  Lancaster  Co.,  under  the  director- 
ship of  Conrad  Peysel.  Here  they  built  a  town  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle,  the  houses  being  three  stories  in 
height,  and  each  of  them  a  kind  of  monastery.  They 
dressed  much  in  the  style  of  monks  and  nuns,  men  and 
women  lived  in  different  houses,  and  they  used  a  vege- 
table diet,  practicing  considerable  mortification.  Al- 
though marriage  was  not  forbidden,  when  couples  mar- 
ried they  were  required  to  remove  from  Ephrata.  They 
subsequently  settled  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Maryland.  Vir- 
ginia, and  several  other  states.  Their  doctrines  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Mennonites  (q.  v.),  and  in  dress 
and  manners  they  resemble  the  Friends.  They  use  the 
kiss  of  charity,  feet-washing,  laying-on  of  hands,  anoint- 
ing the  sick  with  oil;  are  opposed  to  war,  and  will  not 
engage  in  lawsints.  They  hold  love-feasts,  an<l  an  an- 
nual meeting  about  Whitsimtide,  which  is  attended  by 
their  bishops,  teachers,  and  representatives  chosen  by 
the  congregations.  Universal  redemption,  tliough  not 
an  article  of  faith,  is  commonh'^  held  by  them.  Some 
of  them  are  strict  Sabbatarians,  observing  Saturday  as 
their  daj'  of  rest.  They  oppose  statistics,  which  they 
believe  to  savor  of  pride,  and,  therefore,  trustworthy 
statements  as  to  their  lumibers  cannot  be  given;  they 
are  supposed  to  number  about  lOO.WJO.  By  reason  of 
their  quiet  and  peaceable  lives  they  have  retained  a 
name  which  was  given  to  them  at  first,  that  of  ■*  The 
Harmless  People." 

For  the  denomination  there  are  now  published  four 
weekly  pajiers  —  the  Primitive  Christian,  the  Gospel 
Preacher,  the  Brethren  at  Work,  and  the  Progressive 
Christian.  This  last  is  published  at  Berlin,  Pa.,  by  the 
liberals  among  the  Brethren  or  Timkers;  and  its  posi- 
tion is  defined  (in  the  Independent  of  May  8,  1879)  as 
follows : 

"We  are  in  full  accord  with  the  Chinch  on  all  Gospel 
doctrines  and  |)ractices;  but  do  not  believe  in  any  tradi- 
tion as  being  worthy  of  comparison  with  a  divine  injunc- 
tion. In  fact,  we  do  not  regard  a  custom  one  hundred  or 
five  hundred  years  old,  whether  it  originated  in  tlie  Church 
'<\-  in  tlie  world,  as  possessing  any  claims  upon  the  aiten- 
lioii  of  Bible  Christians.  We  believe  in  "iioiiconformitv 
to  the  world"  from  all  its  sinful  practices ;  but  we  hold 
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that  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and.  the  fulness  thereof,  nnd 
thai  tlio  mvonlions  and  dii^coveries  of  man  are  simply  the 
products  of  the  wisdom  uf  God,  and  should  be  applied  by 
the  Christian  to  the  glorifying  of  his  name.  We  believe 
that  the  time  now  is  when"  we  shall  neither  in  the  garb  of 
a  hundred  years  ago  nor  in  the  style  of  the  present  age 
woi>hip  the  Father;  but  when  the  "true  worshippers  shall 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  We  believe  in  self- 
denial,  but  not  in  stoicism;  we  advocate  close  communion, 
but  not  esclusivei'iess.  In  short,  we  hold  that  the  Word 
of  God  is  our  perfect  law,  which  if  we  obey  we  do  well." 
See  BAfTisTs.  Gkkman. 

Tuniiell,  John,  an  early  Methodist  minister,  was 
about  tliirteeu  years  in  the  work  of  the  ministry;  was 
elected  to  the  office  ot"  an  elder  at  the  Christmas  Con- 
ference in  1784;  travelled  extensively  throughout  the 
United  States;  was  tot  years  the  leader  of  a  pioneer 
band  of  preachers  among  the  Holston  mountains ;  and 
died  in  great  peace  near  Sweet  Springs,  Va.,  in  July, 
IT'.IO.  He  was  buried  by  Asbury  among  the  Alleghany 
heightSy  a  martyr  to  his  work.  lie  was  a  man  of  solid 
piety,  great  simplicity,  and  godly  sincerity ;  well  known 
and  much  esteemed  both  by  ministers  and  people  for 
his  indefatigable  labors,  and  his  cammanding  talents  as 
a  preacher.  See  Minutes  of  Annuul  Conferences,  i,  37; 
Bangs.  Hist,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  i,  31»;  Stevens,  Hist, 
of  the  M.  E.  Church,  ii,  34,  38,  39,  43,  53,  99,  272,  297,  49G. 
Tuustall  (or  Tonstall),  Cuthbeit,  a  learned 
liomish  prelate,  was  born  at  llatciilord.  near  Kichmond, 
Yorkshire,  about  1474.  He  entered  Baliol  College,  Ox- 
ford, about  1491,  but  subsequently  went  to  Cambridge 
and  became  a  fellow  of  King's  Hall.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Padua  and  took  the  degree  of  LL.D.  On  his  return 
to  England,  archbishop  Warliam  constituted  him  vicar- 
general,  August,  lull,  recommended  him  to  Henry  YHI, 
and  in  Ueoember  of  the  same  year  collated  him  to  the 
rectory  of  Ilarrow-on-thc-hill,  ]\IidtUesex,  which  he  held 
till  l.r22.  In  1514  he  was  installed  prebendary  of  Stow- 
longa,  Church  of  Lijicolu,and  in  the  following  year  ad- 
mitted archdeacon  of  Chester.  He  was  made  master  of 
the  rolls  in  lolff.  Serving  as  an  ambassador  to  emperor 
Charles  Y,  he  was  rewarded  on  his  return  (j^rob.  1519) 
by  a  series  of  preferments.  In  1519  he  was  made  preb- 
endary of  Bontevant,.  Ciuirch  of  York;  in  jNIay,  1521, 
prebendary  of  Combe  and  Ilornham,  Church  of  Sarum, 
anil  dean  of  .Salisbury.  He  was  promoted  to  the  bish- 
opric ot* London  in  1522.;  was  made  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal  in  1523;  and  in  1525  be  and  Sir  Kichard  Wingtiekl 
went  as  ambassadors  to  Spain.  In  July,  1527,Tunstall 
attended  cardinal  Wolsey  on  his  embassy  to  France,  and 
in  1529  was  one  of  the  English  ambas-sadors  employed 
to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  Candjray.  On  his  return  he 
exerted  himself  to  suppress  Tyndale's  edition  of  the 
New  Test.  In  1530  he  was  translated  to  the  bishopric 
of  Durham,  where  he  laid  out  large  sums  in  improving 
his  episcopal  houses..  At  first  Tuustall  favored  the  di- 
vorce of  Henry  YHI,  but  afterwards  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  queen.  When  Henri'  took  the  title  of  supreme  head 
of  the  Chiirch,,Tiuistall  recommended  this  course  in  his 
injunctions  and  in  a  sermon  preached  at  Durham..  He 
also  vindicated  the  king's  supremacy  in  1533,  in  a  ser- 
mon preached  before  the  king  on  Palm-Sunday.  In 
1535  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  taking  the 
valuation  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  in  1538  was  ap- 
jiointed  to  confer  about  the  IJeformation  with  the  (Jer- 
inan  ambassadors.  A  new  edition  of  the  English  Bible 
was  revised  by  him  and  Nicholas  Heath,  bishop  of 
Ivochester,  in  1541.  In  December,  1551,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  misprision  of  trea- 
son, and  although  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  was  brought  before  a  commission  (con- 
sisting of  the  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench  and  six 
others)  and  deprived  of  his  bishopric.  He  continued  a 
l)risoner  in  the  Tower  during  the  remainder  of  Edward's 
reign.  On  the  accession  of  ]\Lary,  in  1553,  Tunstall  was 
restored  to  his  bishopric,  but,  on  account  of  his  mild 
treatment  of  the  Protestants,  was  again  deprived,  July, 
1559.  He  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  Parker, 
then  in  possession  of  Lambeth  Palace,  w  ho  treated  him 


in  a  very  friendly  and  respectful  manner,  until  he  died, 
Nov.  18,  1559.  Tunstall  was  opposed  to  making  tran- 
substantiation  an  article  of  faitli,  and  also  held  the  doc- 
trine of  jusiilicatiou  by  faith  only.  His  princiiial  writ- 
ings are.  In  Lamliin  Matrimonii  (^Lond.  1518, 4to): — l.e 
Arte  ISupputandi  (Lond.  1522,  4to)  : — Sermon  on  Royi,l 
Supi-emacy  (Lond.  1539,  4to)  : — Confuttitio,  etc,  (Paris, 
1522, 4to): — De  Veritute  Corporis  el  Sdiiguinis  JJoniii.i 
Jesu  Christi  in  Eucharistiu  (Lutet.  1554,  4to)  : — Con.- 
pendium  in  Decern  fjbros  Ethicorum  Aristotelis  (Pari,-, 
1554,  8 vo)  : — Contra  Impios  Blasphemutores  Dei  I'ra- 
destiuutioiiis  (Antwerp.  155,5,  4to) : — (iodli/  and  Deroht 
Prayers  in  English  and  Latin,  etc.  (1558,  8vo).  See 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Tunstall,  James,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
born  about  1710,  and  educated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  fellow  and 
tutor.  In  1739  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Sturmer,  Es- 
sex, and  two  years  later  was  elected  public  orator  of  tlie 
university,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Potter,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  In  1744  he  was  created  D.D.  at 
Cambridge;  was  afterwards  collated  to  the  rectory  of 
Great  Chart,  Kent,  and  to  the  vicarage  of  Minster,  Isle 
of  Thanet;  both  of  which  he  resigned  in  1757  for  the 
valual)le  vicarage  of  IJochdale,  Lancashire,  wiiere  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  March  28,  1772.  His  writings 
are,  Epistola  ad  Virum  Eruditum  Conyers  Middleton,  etc. 
(Camb.  1741,  8vo) : — Observations  on  the  Piesent  Collec- 
tion of  Epistles  heticeen  Cicero  and  Brutus : — Sermon  he- 
fort  the  House  of  Commons  (IMay  29, 174fi): — Vindica- 
tion of  the  Power  of  the  State  to  Prohibit  Clandestine 
Marriages,  etc.  (1 755)  : — Marriage  in  Society  Stated,  etc. 
(1755):  —  Lectures  on  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion 
(published  after  his  death,  in  4to).  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Diet.  s.  v. ;  English  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Tuonela  was,  according  to  the  Finnish  belief,  the 
river  of  the  countrj'  of  the  dead. — Lenormant,  Chald. 
Magic,  p.  258. 

Tuoni,  was  the  father  of  Kivutar,  or  Kipu-typo,  the 
Fimiish  goddess  of  diseases. — Lenormant,  Chald.  Magic, 
p.  259. 

Tuquoa,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Hottentots,  is 
the  evil  spirit  causing  harm  and  misery,  for  whom  nu- 
merous sacrifices  are  offered  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  Hottentots,  whom  he  is  said  to  persecute. 

Tura  (or  Tuna),  Cosuio  (Cosime  da  Ferrara).  an 
Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1406.  He  was 
a  disciple  of  GalassoGalassi,  and  was  court-painter  in  the 
time  of  the  duke  Borso  d'  Este.  He  died  in  14(59.  Tura 
worked  both  in  oil  and  fresco,  and  painted  in  the  dry, 
Gothic  style  then  prevailing.  Among  his  paintings 
&VC,  Annunciation  and  Nativity, m  the  cathedral: — Acts 
o/'«S'^A'M^r^c<',  Monastery  of  San  Guglielmo: —  Virgin  and 
Saints,  Church  of  San  Giovanni : — Christ  Praying  in  the 
Garden,  at  the  Cappuceini : — Madonna  with  Saints,  Bcr- 
lirt  Museum.    See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  Fine  A  I'ts,  ?.  v. 

Turban.  Though  it  is  presumable  that  in  a  cli- 
mate like  that  of  Palestine  the  inhabitants  did  not  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  cold  of  winter  or  the  heats  of 
summer  without  some  covering  for  the  head,  there  is 
no  certain  evidence  that  any  such  was  in  common  use. 
The  Hebrews  have  several  words  by  which  articles  of 
head-dress  are  designated,  but  they  all  ajiparently  be- 
long to  coverings  which  were  either  official  or  merely 
ornamental,  with  the  exception  of  those  used  by  the 
military. 

In  tiie  Pentateuch  two  kinds  of  head-coverings  are 
mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the  priest's  dress,  the 
TE;^^  of  the  high-priest,  and  the  n"2"i'0  of  th^  com- 
mon priests;  the  former  of  which  was  probably  a  sort 
of  tiara,  while  the  latter  may  have  been  a  turban,  but 
was  more  probably  a  high  cap  of  a  flower-like  shape, 
stich  as  are  foinui  among  Orientals  in  the  present  day 
(Biilir,  Symhulik  des  rnos.  Cult,  ii,  GO).     As  these  head- 
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Coverings  (A.  V.  "  bonnets")  were  expressly  designed 
for  "glory  and  for  beauty"  (Exod.  xxviii,4U),  they  ev- 
idently give  us  no  idea  of  what  was  commonly  worn  on 
the  head  by  the  people.  In  the  ceremony  prescribed 
for  the  drinking  of  the  waters  of  jealousy,  the  priest  is 
directed  to  looxen  (,"1S)  the  woman's  head — i.  e.  to  let 
her  hair  fall  down  loosely  (Numb,  v,  18);  and  in  the 
law  concerning  the  leper  it  is  prescribed  that  his  head 
shall  be  loosened  ("1^3);  phraseolog}^  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  was  customary  in  the  Jlosaic  times  to 
bind  the  hair  with  a  band  or  lillet,  such  as  we  see  rep- 
resented on  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  the  stress  that  is  laid  in  the 
law  concerning  the  Nazarite  on  his  suffering  his  locks 
to  grow,  and  on  his  hair  thus  abundantly  grown  being 
the  crown  of  God  on  him  (Lev.  xiii,45),  it  seems  fair 
to  infer  that  the  cro])ping  of  the  hair,  and  perhaps  also 
the  shaving  of  the  head  and  the  wearing  of  some  cov- 
ering (it  may  be  of  artificial  hair,  as  among  the  Egyp- 
tians), was  common  among  the  people. 

In  the  other  books  the  terms  which  occur  designating 
head-dress,  besides  those  which  are  regal,  such  as  TTS 
and  mi3"  [see  Crown],  and  those  which  are  military 
[see  Armor],  are  the  following: 

1.  C]"'3jJ,  tsaniph.  This  term  occurs  three  times  in 
the  Old  Test.  (Job  xxix,  14:  Isa.  Ixii,  3;  Zech.  iii,  5). 
In  all  these  cases  the  usage  of  the  word  shows  that  it 
refers,  not  to  an  ordinary  article  of  dress,  but  to  one 
which  was  ornamental  and  for  display.  It  was  prob- 
ably a  turban,  the  word  being  derived  from  "S^J,  fa  roll 
round  or  xvind,  Schroder  {De  Vest.  Mulier.  11  eb.  p.  364) 
endeavors  to  prove  from  the  Arabic  that  this  word 
means  a  narrow  strip  wound  round  the  head;  but  his 
instances  only  prove  that  the  Arabic  tsinj'  and  tsinfa 
denote  a  small  band,  or  the  hem  of  a  garment.  In  Isa. 
iii,  22  the  fern,  tseniphdh  is  used  of  a  female  head-dress 
worn  for  ornament. 

2.  ^X3,  peer.  This  word  is  used  of  the  head-dress 
of  distinguished  persons,  both  male  and  female  (Isa.  iii, 
20 ;  Ixi,  3,  10  ;  Ezek.  xxiv,  17,  23 ;  xliv,  KS).  In  Exod. 
xxxix,  28  it  is  used  of  the  priest's  head-dress,  as  also 
in  Ezek.  xliv,  18.  In  all  the  other  instances  it  indi- 
cates an  article  of  holitlay  costume.  Saalschiitz  sug- 
gests that  the  peer  was  probably  the  hat  or  bonnet, 
properly  so  called,  and  the  tsaniph  the  ornamental  head- 
band wrapped  round  it. 

3.  ri'l"'S^,  tsephirdth,  from  "ISU,  to  circle,  a  circlet  or 
diadem  (Isa.  xxviii,  5) ;  or  it  may  have  been  a  piece  of 
line  muslin  wound  round  the  turban  for  ornament,  such 
as  the  Orientals  still  use. 

4.  iT^lP,  liryuh  (I'rov.  i,  9  ;  iv,  9).  Some  regard  this 
as  a  species  of  tillet  by  which  the  head  was  bound;  but 
it  probably  means  rather  a  garland  or  wreath  of  flowers. 

The  examination  of  these  terms  has  failed  to  convey 
to  us  any  information  respecting  the  ordinary  every-day 
costume  for  the  head  of  the  Hebrew  people.  Probably 
they  were  wont  simply  to  throw  some  part  of  their 
dress  over  their  heads  when  they  had  occasion  to  .ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  weather,  or  to  fold  a  (liece  of 
cloth  over  their  heads,  as  do  the  Arabs  of  the  present 
<lay,  reserving  such  articles  as  those  alwve  named  for 
holiday  or  festive  occasions  (Jahn,  Biblisc/ie  Archdvlo- 
t/ie,  I,  ii,  2,  p.  116;  Saalschiitz,  A7'c/i.  der  Hehr.  ii,  22). 
— Kitto.     See  Hkad-dress. 

Turchi,  Alessandro,  called  Veronese,  also  /.'  Orhetto, 
an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Verona  (according  to  Poz- 
zo)  about  1578.  When  a  lad  his  talent  was  recognised  liv 
Felice  Riccio,  who  took  him  into  his  study,  and  careful- 
ly instructed  him.  Leaving  Riccio,  he  went  to  Venice, 
where  he  studied  with  Carlo  Cagliari,  and  then  proceed- 
ed to  Rome.  Here  he  made  his  home  until  his  death, 
in  1648.  Turchi  excelled  in  the  choice  and  distribution 
of  his  colors,  among  which  he  introduced  a  reddish  tint 
which  much  enlivens  his  pictures.     At  Rome  he  paint- 


ed some  altar-pieces  and  other  pictures  for  the  church- 
es, the  most  esteemed  of  which  are  in  the  Church  of  La 
Concezione.  Among  his  other  principal  works  at  Rome 
are.  The  Fliijht  into  E'jypt,  in  San  Romualdo;  The.  Holy 
Family,  in  San  Lorenzo  ;  and  (S7.  Carlo  Borromeo,  in  San 
Salvatore.  There  are  also  to  be  noticed  his  Passion  of 
the  Forty  .^faiiyis,  in  San  Stefano  ;  and  his  Pieta  at  La 
Miserict)rdia.  See  Spooner,  Bioy.  Hist,  of  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 
Turck,  Anthony,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  a  native  of  New  York  State,  and  of  Dutch  descent. 
He  was  received  into  the  travelling  connection  in  1793; 
"a  holy  and  devout  man,  indefatigable  and  successful 
in  his  labors,  subject  to  great  afflictions,  temptations, 
and  trials,"  but  with  "  increasing  sweetness  in  commun- 
ion with  (iod"  towards  his  end,  and  victory  in  death. 
He  died  Blarch  13, 1803.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, i,  109. 

Turibio  (Turibius),  St.,  is  said  to  have  been  born 
Nov.  16,  1538,  of  good  family.  Every  Christian  per- 
fection distinguished  him  in  early  youth.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Valladolid  and  Salamanca,  was  made  presi- 
dent of  Granada  by  Philip  II,  and  subsequently  became 
archbishop  of  Lima,  in  South  America,  though  still  a 
layman.  He  was  consecrated  in  1581,  and  proceeded 
to  initiate  an  excellent  administration,  during  which 
he  founded  hospitals,  seminaries,  and  churches,  ordered 
diocesan  and  ]irovincial  synods,  travelled  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duties  over  the  entire  country,  and  displayed 
great  devotion  during  a  contagious  pestilence.  He  is 
credited  with  the  miraculous  cure  of  several  persons 
who  were  sick,  and  with  at  least  one  succcssfid  raising 
of  the  dead  to  life.  He  died  at  Santa,  Nov.  23,  1600. 
It  is  said  that  his  body  was  brought,  undccayed,  to 
Lima  after  a  whole  year  had  passed  since  his  decease, 
and  that  it  continued  to  work  miracles.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly beatified  in  1679  by  Imiocent  XI,  and  canon- 
ized by  Benedict  XIII  in  1726.  See  VVetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex.  xi,  330 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Turin,  Coitncil  of  (Concilinm  Turinense),  was  held 
at  Turin,  Italy,  in  398,  or,  according  to  others,  in  401, 
to  settle  certain  differences  which  had  arisen  among 
the  Galilean  prelates.  The  bishops  of  the  province  of 
Aix,  Proculus  of  Marseilles,  Simjilicius  of  Vienne,  and 
the  bishop  of  Aries  were  present.  As  Turin  was  at  that 
time  under  the  metropolitan  of  IMilan,  it  is  conjectureil 
that  Simplicianus  of  Milan  convoked  it. 

1.  The  first  question  settled  in  the  council  was  that 
of  Proculus  of  Marseilles,  who  (although  that  see  was 
not  in  the  province)  desired  to  be  recognised  as  metro- 
politan of  the  province  of  Narbonne.  The  council,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  granted  to  Proculus  iiersonally,  but 
not  to  his  see,  the  right  of  primacy  which  he  claimed, 
declaring,  however,  that  after  his  death  the  metropoli- 
tan should  be  a  bishop  of  the  province  itself. 

2.  The  coiuicil  took  into  consideration  the  differences 
between  the  archbishops  of  Aries  and  Vieunc,  wlio  both 
pretended  to  the  primacy  of  Viennese  (Jaid.  The  de- 
cision was  that  he  of  the  two  who  could  prove  his  city 
to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  province  as  to  civil  matters 
should  be  considered  as  the  lawful  metropolitan,  and  in 
the  meantime  they  were  exhorted  to  live  in  peace. 

3.  The  excuses  of  the  bishops  Octaviiis,  Ursion,  Re- 
migius,  and  Triferius  were  considered.  These  prelates 
were  accused  of  having  conferred  orders  irregularly  and 
uncanonically.  The  council  decided  that,  in  this  case, 
indulgence  should  be  granted  to  the  four  bishops;  but 
that,  in  future,  any  bishops  so  violating  the  ancient  de- 
crees of  the  Church  should  be  deprived  of  the  right  of 
ordaining,  and  of  all  voice  in  synodical  assemblies;  and 
that  thf)se  who  should  be  so  ordained  should  be  de- 
posed. This  canon  was  confirmed  in  the  Council  of 
Riez,  A.I).  439. 

Several  other  regulations  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  were  also  made,  and  eight  canons  in  all  pid)- 
lished.  See  Mansi,  Co7?«7.  ii,  1155. — 'Landon,  M anual  of 
Councils,  s.  v. 
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Turkey  is  the  largest  Mohammeilan  empire  of  the 
world,  CDiitaiiiing  extensive  possessions  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, Western  Asia, and  Northern  Al'riea.  Inchiding  the 
provinces  in  Europe  anil  AlVica  which  arc  virtually  in- 
dependent, and  only  pay  an  ainuial  tribute  to  the  Turk- 
ish govennnent,  the  Turkish  empire,  in  1880,  had  an 
area  of  •2,3t)2,()00  square  miles,  and  47,000,000  inhabi- 
tants. In  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878, 
Turkey  had  to  recognise  the  entire  independence  of 
IJouMiania  and  Scrvia,  and  to  consent  to  the  occupation 
of  IJosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  the  government  of  Aus- 
tria. Jloreover,  Ihdgaria  and  Eastern  Houmelia  have 
become  virtually  independent  of  Turkish  rule,  leaving 
to  the  Turkish  government  only  a  small  territory  in 
Europe  which  is  fully  under  its  control.  In  Africa, 
Egypt  and  Tunis  are  likewise  independent  in  point  of 
administration.  Deducting  the  dependencies,  the  Turk- 
ish government  at  present  rules  over  a  territory  of 
1,04:3,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  23,500,000. 
In  June,  1880,  the  Supplementary  Conference  at  Berlin 
declared  that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Berlin  concerning  the  rectification  of  the  fron- 
tier between  Turke\'  and  Greece,  Turkey  ought  to  cede 
to  Greece  a  territory  containing  about  8292  square  miles 
and  400,000  inhabitants. 

IXote  hij  the  I'Alitur.— For  the  pnrpope  of  enabling  our 
readers  to  nndcistiuirt  more  fully  the  present  complicated 
boundaries  of  I'lirkey,  we  insert  a  ni:ip  based  upon  the 
one  recently  issued  by  Stanford,  of  Charing  Cross,  Lon- 
don. It  will  be  perceived  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
late  Rnsso-Turkish  war,  Turkey  has  lost  far  more  than 


half  her  European  possessions,  which  are  to  be  bounded 
heiicefonh  by  tlie  Ihilkan  Mountains  instead  of  the 
Hiver  Save  and  the  eastern  Carpathian  chain.  Itounia- 
nia,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Montenegro  are  whol- 
ly severed  from  her.  Bulgaria  has  lost  a  slice  of  her 
territory  on  the  west,  given  lu  Servia,  and  another  on  the 
north-east,  given  to  Uouniania.  Montenegro  has  gained 
a  i)iece  on  the  noith-west  from  Bosnia,  and  another  on 

1  the  south-east  from  Turkey.  Bosnia,  including  the  part 
of  Croatia  formerly  in  Turkey,  together  with  Heizegoviua, 
has  been  occupied  by  Austria,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 

I  stored  to  Turkey.  Greece  gains  a  |)art  of  Albania  and 
Thessaly  ;  and  Kussia  that  part  of  Kouniania  (bounded 
by  the  Pruih  and  the  Danube)  adjoining  Bessarabia 
(which  she  already  helil).  In  Asia  Kussia  also  acquires  a 
district  of  Armenia  adjoining  Batuni.  Besides,  there  is 
created  a  quasi-indepeudeiu  ilistricl  of  Eastern  Koume- 
lia,  within  the  above  narrowed  limits  of  Turkey.  Turkey 
in  Europe  virtually  now  consists  merely  of  a  part  of 

!  lioumelia  and  a  part  of  Albania.     The  interior  changes 

I  in  territory  and  population  made  by  the  Berlin  treaty  are 
stated  as  follows  in  the  London  Athenanim.  Estimates 
of  other  statisticians  vary  considerably  from  these  figures. 


Ceded  to  Koumania 

Ceded  to  Servia 

Ceded  to  Montenegro 

Ceded  to  Austria 

Ceded  to  Greece  (?) 

To  be  occupied  and  administered 

by  Austria 

Formed  into  the  principality  of 

Bulgaria 

Included  in  Eastern  Runmelia.. 


4,326 

1,649 

15 

5,300 

•28,125 

24,404 
13,646 


246,000  1142,000 


264,000 

40,000 

2,000 

T50,000 

1,061,000 

1,773,000 
746,000 


75,000 
9,000 


40,000 
513,000 


681,500 
265,000 


Roumania,  in  exchange  for  the  territory  ceded,  is  called 
upon  to  surrender  3270  square  miles,  with  140,000  iiibabi- 


Map  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  showing  the  Territorial  Cluiiiges  made  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
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tants  to  Russia.    If  we  exclude  the  provinces  "  iiuleflnite-  |  ever  restored,  the  number  of  Osmanlis  will  barely  reach 


ly"  lo  be  occupied  by  Au!*liiii,  and  Eastern  Kounielia, 
there  remain  to  Tu:key  in  Europe  only  74,7'.t()  ;-quare 
miles,  Willi  4,779,0(10  inhabitants,  of  whotn  l,fi-Jl,5(i(i  are 
Mohammednns.  In  Armenia  Russia  takes  10,<i(iu  t^cnian; 
miles,  Willi  about  350,nu(i  inhabitants.  Cyprus,  intrusted 
to  the  keeping  of  Eniilaiid,  has  an  area  of  '2'28S  square 
miles,  and  about  15(i,t)(i0  inhabitants.  Many  of  these  ac- 
cessions, however,  are  already  the  fruitful  source  of  con- 
tention, and  some  of  them  will  probal)ly  have  to  be  taken 
l)ossessioii  of  by  force  of  arms.  Greece  is  at  the  present 
moment  (Aui,'.  ISS(t)  preparing  to  do  so  for  her  share.  It 
is  impossible  now  to  predict  what  the  issue  will  be.] 

The  former  volumes  of  this  Ci/clapwilid  have  special 
articles  on  Bulgakia,  Egypt,  Rol  mania,  Sekvia;  and 
on  some  of  the  Eastern  Churches  which  are  wholly  or 
ehietly  found  in  Turkey,  as  the  Jacobites,  Nestokians, 
and  Makonites.  In  the  present  article,  after  giving 
such  preliminary  information  of  a  general  character  as 
the  intense  interest  at  present  prevailing  on  the  Oriental 
question  seems  to  demand,  we  treat,  more  particularly, 
of  the  religions  of  Turkey  proper,  so  far  as  they  have 
not  yet  been  discussed  in  the  special  articles  which  have 
just  been  referred  to. 

I.  Geotjraphical  and  Ethnological  Features.  ^The 
geographical  position  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  peculiar, 
and  would,  under  a  strong  government,  be  most  advan- 
tageous. It  connects  Europe  with  Asia,  Asia  with  Afri- 
ca, the  East  with  the  West,  the  Mohammedan  with  the 
Christian  world.  It  has  an  extensive  seacoast,  which 
is  indented  by  numerous  gulfs  and  bays,  and  embraces 
many  excellent  harbors.  Some  parts  of  this  coast  were 
in  former  times  the  seat  of  a  very  flourishing  commerce, 
which  would  undonbtedh'  be  revived  under  favorable 
circumstances.  Almost  the  entire  territory  which  is 
subject  to  direct  Tmkish  rule  is  noted  for  its  fertility ; 
but  Turkish  misrule  has  not  only  arrested,  but  dimin- 
ished, its  productiveness.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Turkish  possessions  is  situated  in  Asia.  The  Euro- 
pean possessions  have  always  been  much  smaller,  but  as 
they  contained  the  capital  and  seat  of  government,  they 
have  hitherto  been  of  much  greater  political  impor- 
tance. This  importance  has,  however,  of  late  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  territorial  losses  which  Turkey 
has  sustained  by  the  last  Eastern  war  and  the  treaty 
of  Berlin.  The  African  part  of  the  Turkish  empire  con- 
sists almost  wholly  of  tributary  states;  and  the  farther 
the  territory  of  one  of  these  states,  Egypt,  is  extended, 
the  smaller  becomes  the  hold  the  Turkish  government 
has  on  it.  Although  ruling  over  portions  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  Turkey  is  really  an  Asiatic  power. 

While  the  Turks  aie  the  ruling  race  of  the  em- 
pire, they  constitute  a  majority  of  the  total  population 
only  in  the  Asiatic  possessions.  Even  Asiatic  Turkey 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  an  Ottoman  land,  for  the  bulk 
of  the  people  are  descendants  of  the  old  Seljukian 
'I'urks  who  have  been  subjected  by  the  Ottoman  Turks. 
In  the  African  dependencies  the  Turks  are  hardly  rep- 
resented at  all,  and  in  Europe  they  are  almost  every- 
where in  a  minority.  According  to  an  elaborate  article 
on  the  ethnographical  relations  of  Turkey  in  Peter- 
manii's  GeoyraphMie  Mittheilinuiev,  1870,  No.  7,  the 
Turks  are  to  be  found  as  a  compact  population  only  in 
three  sanjaks,  those  of  Kustchuk,  Tiilcha,  and  Varna. 
These  three  sanjaks  formed  part  of  the  vilayet  of  the 
Danube.  They  are  less  numerous  in  the  Rhodope 
Mountains.  On  the  shores  of  the  ^Egean  Sea  and  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  and  on  the  south-east  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea,  they  are  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  Greeks, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  Constantinople.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  all  the  sanjaks  which  contain  the 
most  compact  Turkish  population  are  now  subject  to 
the  semi-independent  prince  of  Christian  Bidgaria  and 
to  the  Christian  governor  of  the  autonomous  province 
of  Eastern  Roumelia.  The  aggregate  number  of  the 
Osmanli  Turks  in  Europe,  including  Bulgaria,  Eastern 
Roumelia,  Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina,  is  estimated  at 
about  2,000,000.  Exclusive  of  these  provinces,  over 
which  the  authority  of  the  sultan  is  not  likelv  to  be 


1,000,000  in  a  total  population  of  about  5,000,000.  In 
Asia  the  Turkish  race  is  supposed  to  niunber  more  than 
8,500,000  of  a  total  population  of  17,000,000;  but  this 
number  embraces  many  old  tribes  who  have  been  totally, 
absorbed  and  merged  in  the  Turks.  The  Turcomans, 
who  live  chieti}'  in  Northern  Mesopotamia,  and  number 
about  100,000,  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  Turks. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  late  Eastern  war,  the  bulk  of 
the  population  in  the  European  dominions  of  Turkej' 
was  made  up  of  five  non-Turkish  tribes — Roumanians, 
Servians,  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  and  Albanians.    The  Rou- 
manians, who  chiefly  inhabit  the  principality  of  Rouma- 
nia,  where  they  ninnbcr  about  6,OtH),000,  have  long  been 
semi-independent  of  Turkey,  and  became  entirely  inde- 
pendent by  the  treaty  of  Berlin.     Only  about  200,000 
remain  subject  to  Turkish  rule.     Outside  of  Roumania 
and  Turkey,  Austria  has  a  Roumanian  population  ex- 
ceeding three  millions.     West  and  south  of  the  Rou- 
manians we  tiiid  two  branches  of  the  Slavic  race,  the 
Servians  and  the  Bulgarians.     The  Servians  embrace 
the  inhabitants  of  the  principalities  of  Servia  and  iSIon- 
tenegro,  and  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.     Both  j\Ion- 
tenegro  (q.  v.)  and  Servia  ((p  v.)  are  now  independent 
states ;  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  have  been  placed  under 
Austrian  administration,  and  are  likely  to  become  soon 
a  part  of  the  Austrian  empire.     In  Bosnia,  the  landeil 
aristocrac}',  after  the  conquest   of  the  country  by  the 
Turks,  became  Mohammedans,  in  order  to   save  their 
property  and  their  privileges,  but  they  continue  to  speak 
the  Servian  language.     Outside  of  the  present  and  for- 
mer dominions  of  the  sultan,  Austria  has  a  Servian  pop- 
ulation of  about  4,500,000,  called  Croatians,  Slavonians, 
Dalmatians,  and  Slovenians.    The  large  majority  of  the 
Servians  belong  to  the  Greek  Oriental  Church;  but  in 
Austria  and  in  Bosnia  there  is  also  a  large  Roman  Cath- 
olic element.     According  to  a  recent  work  by  Klaic  on 
Bosnia (Agram,  1878),  written  in  the  Croatian  language, 
the  population  of  Bosnia  is  divided,  as  regards  the  re- 
ligious denominations,  into — Orthodox  Greek  Church, 
(546,078,  or  48.4  per  cent.;  Mohammedans,  480,590,  or 
35.y  per  cent.;  Roman  Catholics,  207,119,  or  15.5  per 
cent.;  and  Jews,  oOOO,  or  .2  per  cent.;  but  in  regard  to 
race,  1,291,393  of  this  population  are  Slaves,  only  200O 
Osmanli  lurks,  30,000  Albanians,  and  11,000  gypsies. 
The  Servians  of  all  the  different  denominations  in  Aus- 
tria and  the  former  Turkish  dominions  are  only  now 
awakening  to  the  full  significance  of  the  fact  that  their 
common  language   makes  thein  joint  members  of  one 
nationality,  and  a  strong  movement  towards  uniting  at 
some  future  time  all  these  members  into  one  slate  has 
set  in.   Although  the  Mohammedan  Bosnians  are  strong- 
ly opposed  to  this  union  movement,  as  well  as  to  the  an- 
nexation of  their  province  to  Austria,  the  rule  of  the 
Osmanli  Turks  over  the  Servian  nationality  may  be 
said  to  be  at  an  end. 

The  second  Slavic  race  of  European  Turkey  is  the 
Bulgarians.  They  occupy  the  countrj'  south  of  the 
Danube,  their  southern  ethnic  boinidary  being  a  line 
passing  through  the  towns  of  Nissa,  Prisrend,  Ochrida, 
Kastoria,  Niagostos,  Salonica,  Adrianople,  and  Burgas, 
on  the  Black  Sea.  The  number  of  Bulgarians  is  esti- 
mated at  from  three  to  four  millions.  After  four  cen- 
turies and  a  half  of  oppression,  they  were  considered  at 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  most  wretched 
people  of  Europe.  Then  a  marvellous  awakening  be- 
gan. See  Bulgaria.  In  siiite  of  all  oppression,  they 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  national  system  of  education, 
and  re-established  the  independence  of  their  national 
Church.  The  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  Jlarch  3,  1878, 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  provided  for  tiie  establish- 
ment of  Bulgaria  as  a  tributary  Ottoman  jirincipality 
and  a  national  militia.  The  principality  thus  consti- 
tuted would  have  extended  from  the  boiuidaries  of  Ser- 
via and  Albania  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  the  Danube 
nearly  to  the  .Egean  Sea,  taking  in  about  tifty  miles  of 
the  ^Egean  coast.     It  would  have  included  all  the  pre- 
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ilominantly  Bulgarian  districts,  both  north  and  soiitli 
ofilie  Balkans,  ctmtaining  an  a,uij;'"PS^'c  of  79,400  square 
miles  and  an  estimated  [lopulation  of  between  five  and 
live  and  a  half  millions.  But  although  the  Bulgarians 
\vi)uld  have  been  the  dominant  race,  a  considerable 
number  of  Turks,  Servians,  and  (ireeks  would  have 
been  merged  in  tlie  Bulgarian  majority.  The  treaty 
(if  Berlin  of  July  b),  1«7«,  greatly  modified  tliis  plan. 
The  tributary  principality  of  Bulgaria,  as  constituted 
liv  it,  contains  only  33,000  square  miles  and  about 
1, 8(50,000  inhabitants.  The  Bulgarian  districts  south 
of  the  Balkans  were  constituted  as  the  autonomous 
province  of  Eastern  Boumelia,  the  governor  of  which 
nmst  be  a  Christian,  but  is  appointed  by  the  Turkish 
government  with  tlie  consent  of  the  treaty  powers. 
Eastern  Boumelia  has  about  13.G(54  square  miles  and 
«oO,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  600,000  are  Bulga- 
rians, 150,000  Greeks,  and  70,000  Turks.  The  aggre- 
gate population  of  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Koumelia 
reaches  about  3,000,000,  of  whom  fully  2,500,000  are 
ISulgarians,  and  the  remainder  mostly  Turks  and  Greeks. 
Tlie  Miihammedau  ])opulation  is  estimated  at  from 
.S(10,000  to  950,000,  but  fully  two  thirds  of  them  are  of 
Bulgarian  descent.  The  Bulgarians,  generally,  were 
greatly  dissatisfied  witli  the  jjrovisions  of  the  treaty 
iif  Berlin,  and  a  strong  movement  began  at  once  for  a 
reunion  of  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Koumelia,  which  can 
liardlv  fail  to  be  ere  long  successful,  and  result  in  the 
(■mancipation  of  the  entire  Bulgarian  population  from 
Turkish  rule. 

The  Greeks,  or  Hellenes,  have  a  numerical  preponder- 
ance in  the  soutliern  part  of  European  Turkey,  especial- 
Iv  in  Thessaly,  Epirus,  Southern  Macedonia,  and  the 
islands,  the  most  important  of  which  is  Crete.  They 
.•ire  the  most  civilized  among  the  Christian  races  of 
'I'urkey.  Their  number  is  estimated  at  about  1,000,000 
ill  European  and  1,000,000  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  The 
people  of  the  predominantly  (ireek  districts  expressed 
during  the  late  civil  war  a  desire  to  be  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Greece,  and  the  government  of  that  king- 
dom made  in  January,  1879,  an  attempt  to  occupy  these 
districts.  The  attempt  had,  however,  to  be  abandoned 
at  the  request  of  the  great  powers.  The  Congress  of 
lierlin  expresseil  a  desire  that  the  frontier  between 
Greece  and  Turkey  sliould  be  rectified  to  the  advantage 
of  the  former  power,  and  offered  the  mediation  of  the 
great  powers  in  case  Turkej'  and  Greece  should  be  un- 
able to  agree.  As  this  agreement  was  not  reached,  the 
supplementary  congress  held  in  Berlin  in  June,  1880, 
designated  the  new  frontier  between  the  two  states.  In 
Asia,  the  Greeks  are  fast  occupying  the  seaports  and 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  which  the  Turks  are  steadily 
retiring  before  them,  and  it  is  believed  by  many  that  a 
\igorous  Greek  kingdom  in  Europe  would  soon  find  a 
legitimate  field  of  expansion  along  the  coast  of  Asia  no 
less  than  that  of  Europe. 

The  Albanians  occupy  the  coijntry  south  of  the  Ser- 
vians and  Bulgarians,  and  north  of  the  (Jreeks.  'i'heir 
number  is  estimated  at  from  1,200,000  to  2,000,000.  IMore 
t  ban  one  half  of  them  have  embraced  Islam,  though  it  is 
said  that  many  of  the  ^lohammedan  Albanians  remain 
secreth'  Christian.  They  are  divided  into  a  number  of 
tribes.  Some  of  the  most  warlike  mountain  tribes  are 
lioman  Catholics.  In  the  frontier  districts  the  Albanians 
are  greatly  mixed  with  Servians  in  the  north  and  with 
(ireeks  in  the  south.  They  opposed  with  great  vigor 
tbe  cession  to  Montenegro  by  the  Turkish  government 
of  some  districts  largely  inhabited  by  Albanians,  and  de- 
clared an  intention  to  o|ipose  no  less  vigorously  the  ces- 
sion of  some  of  their  southern  districts  to  Greece.  The 
Albanians  are  the  only  one  of  the  five  non-Turkish  na- 
tionalities of  European  Turkey  which  shows  some  kind 
of  attachment  to  the  Ottoman  government.  This  must 
partly  be  explained  by  tlie  pre<lominance  among  them 
of  Mohammedanism,  and  partly  by  their  determina- 
tion not  to  be  absorbed  by  Servians  and  Greeks.  The 
increasing  consolidation   of  Servians,  Bulgarians,  and 


Greeks  will,  however,  cut  them  oflTfrom  Constantinople, 
and  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  remain  a  Turkish 
province. 

A  curious  fact  in  the  relation  of  the  ditTcrent  races 
that  people  European  Turkey  is  the  irregidar  manner 
in  which  they  are  distinguished  and  mingled.  '•  Xo  lo- 
cality," says  Baker,  in  his  7'w//.yy,  "can  be  found  wliere 
the  population  is  exclusively  of  the  same  nationality; 
but  a  rival  race  crops  up  here  and  there,  and  jostles  its 
neighbors.  We  find,  for  instance,  a  (piarter  where  the 
majority  of  the  pojiulation  are  Bulgarians;  but  among 
them  in  considerable  numbers  are  Turks, Greeks,  Circas- 
sians, and  gypsies.  In  another  quarter  the  majority  are 
Albanians,  but  they  again  have  to  bear  the  friction  of 
Bulgarians, A\'allachians,  Greeks,  and  Turks;  and  so  on 
all  over  the  country.  Each  of  these  nations  has  its 
own  language,  religion,  and  customs;  and  it  therefore 
follows  that  the  difficulty  of  governing  the  mass  lies 
in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  races  represented 
in  it."  This  irregular  distribution  of  races  has,  how- 
ever, been  considerably  affected  by  the  close  of  the 
Eastern  war,  when,  especially,  large  numbers  of  Turks 
and  Bulgarians  left  their  endangered  homes,  and  em- 
igrated to  districts  predominantly  inhabited  by  core- 
ligionists. The  Austrian  consul  Sax  (in  Oesterreich- 
ische  Munafsschiift  fit?-  den  Orieui,  1878)  estimates  the 
number  of  those  who  from  the  spring  of  1877  to  the 
close  of  1878  changed  their  residence  at  more  than  one 
million. 

II.  Origin  and  Political  ffistoiy. — The  Turks  are  first 
heard  of  in  history  when  they  emerged  from  the  regions 
of  Central  Asia,  and  emigrated,  early  in  the  Christian 
fera,  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Aral  and  Caspian  seas. 
In  the  Cth  century  they  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Ifoman  emperor  Justin  11;  in  the  7th  they  began  to 
learn  the  Mohammedan  religion  at  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens.  After  their  conversion  to  Jlohammedanism 
they  rapidly  rose  in  power  and  influence.  One  branch, 
which,  after  its  leader,  Seljuk,  received  the  name  of  Sel- 
jukian  Turks,  subjugated  a  large  portion  of  Persia,  and 
thence  spread  into  Syria,  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  Lower 
Egypt,  Under  Malek  Shah,  the  grandson  of  Seljuk, 
the  dynasty  of  the  Seljukian  Turks  was  in  the  11th 
century  the  greatest  power  in  Asia.  They  gradually 
pressed  their  conquests  to  the  West,  and  from  this  time 
a  more  special  and  crying  persecution  of  the  Cliristians 
began.  After  Malek's  death,  the  empire  was  divided 
into  smaller  states,  which  became  rivals,  and  were 
finally  extinguished  in  the  13th  century  by  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Moguls  under  Genghis  Khan.  Then  the 
history  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  begins.  The  first  men- 
tion of  them  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  13tli  cen- 
tury, when  they  emigrated,  under  the  name  of  Oghuze 
Turks,  from  the  main  body  in  Khorassan,  Persia,  to  the 
mountains  in  Armenia,  whence  a  part  removed  and 
settled  near  Angora,  still  acknowledging  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Seljukian  sultan  of  Iconium.  Partly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  (ireeks,  partly  at  that  of  other  Turkisli 
emirs  or  princes,  the  leaders  of  this  band,  Ertoghrul  and 
his  son  Othman,  or  Osman,  gradually  grew  in  power. 
Othman  became  the  most  powerfid  prince  in  Western 
Asia,  and  from  him  his  followers  took  the  name  by 
which  this  branch  of  the  Turks  has  ever  since  been  des- 
ignated, that  of  Ottoman,  or  Osmanli.  Shortly  before 
the  death  of  Othman,  in  1326,  his  armies  took  Brousa, 
which  became  the  Asiatic  capital  of  the  Ottomans. 
With  Othman's  son.  Orkhan.  the  Ottoman  empire  be- 
gins. He  made  himself  entirely  independent  of  the 
Seljukian  sultan,  though  he  continued  to  bear  the  infe- 
rior title  of  emir.  During  his  reign  Gallipoli,  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  the  first  accpiisition  of  the  Turks 
in  Europe,  was  conquered,  in  1357.  and  all  of  Western 
Asia  occupied.  He  imposed  upon  the  conipiered  Chris- 
tian nations  the  tribute  of  children,  who  were  brought 
up  in  the  IMohammedan  faith,  and  out  of  whom  was 
formed  the  famous  force  of  the  Janizaries,  who  for  three 
centuries  constituted  the  strength  of  the  Ottoman  armies. 
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In  the  reign  of  Miirad  I,  the  successor  of  Orkhan,  Adri-  1 
anople  was  taken,  which  became  the  European  capital  of 
the  Ottomans  till  they  captured  Constantino|>le.  When 
the  Turks  entered  Europe,  the  territorj'  of  the  Greek 
empire  was  almost  limited  to  a  quadrangle  extending 
from  Constantinople  to  Adrianople,  and  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Archipelago,  to  a  small  part  of  the  coast 
near  Thessalonica,  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  bulk  of  what  subsequently  became  Eu- 
ropean Turkey  consisted  of  the  empire  of  Servia,  ex- 
tending from  the  Danube  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Bosnia  and  the  Adriatic  Sea: 
and  of  the  kingdom  of  Bidgaria.  extending  from  the 
Danube  to  Adrianople.  boiuiiled  on  the  east  by  the  Black 
Sea.  The  frontier  between  Bulgaria  and  Servia  was 
constantly  changing.  When  the  Turks  began  to  get  a 
foothold,  Widdin  and  Sophia  were  the  nearest  Bulgarian 
towns  to  the  frontier.  At  this  time  the  power  of  Servia 
began  to  go  down  after  the  death  of  Stephen  Dushan. 
its  greatest  ruler,  an<l  ISidgaria  began  to  split  up  into 
three  separate  kingdoms.  Thus  both  were  unable  to 
resist  the  advancing  Turks.  In  1363  the  Bulgarian  city 
of  Piiilippopolis  was  taken.  About  1371  the  chief  of 
the  three  Bulgarian  kingdoms,  that  of  Tirnova,  became 
tributary.  For  a  while  a  Slavic  confederation,  tnider 
the  Bosnian  king  Stephen,  won  some  successes;  but  in 
the  great  battle  of  Kossova,  in  1389.  the  confederate 
Bosnians,  Servians,  Bulgarians,  and  Wallachians  were 
utterly  defeated.  Two  or  three  years  later,  Servia  and 
Wallachia  became  tributary,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Bulgaria  was  conquered.  INIurad's  son,  Bajazet  I,  was 
the  first  to  exchange  the  humbler  title  of  emir  for  that 
of  sultan,  and  also  the  first  who  attacked  Constantino- 
])le.  The  progress  of  the  Turks  was  arrested  by  the 
stunning  defeat  which  they  suffered  in  1402  at  Angora, 
at  the  hand  of  Timor,  the  famous  Tamerlane;  but  they 
recovered  their  power  under  Bajazet's  grandson,  IMurad 
II  (1421-51),  who  conquered  Thessalonica,  Corinth,  Pa- 
tras,  and  a  part  of  Albania,  which  was  heroically  de- 
fended by  the  great  Scanderbeg.  His  son,  Mohammed 
II  (1451-81),  conquered  Constantinople,  and  thereby  de- 
stroyed the  Greek  empire.  He  reduced,  in  1459,  Servia 
from  a  tributary  principality  to  an  Ottoman  province; 
in  1463  Bosnia  was  annexed;  in  1461,  the  Christian  em- 
pire of  Trebizond,  in  Asia;  in  1466.  Caramania;  in  1479. 
the  Peloponnesus,  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  the 
Venetians.  In  1480  Otranto,  in  Italy,  was  captured; 
and  the  design  was  openly  avowed  to  conquer  all  of 
Western  Europe  and  to  exterminate  Christianity.  But 
Mohammed's  death,  in  1481,  put  an  end  to  these 
schemes;  Otranto  was  soon  abandoned,  and  no  further 
progress  was  ever  made  west  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
conquests  of  Jlohammed  gave  to  the  Turkish  empire 
about  the  same  extent  it  had  before  the  late  East- 
ern war.  In  the  whole  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  onh' 
the  small  mountain  district  of  IMontenegro  has  kept 
its  independence  to  our  own  times.  Selim  the  Inflexi- 
ble (1612-19)  warred  against  iNIohammedan  enemies, 
and  annexed  Syria  and  Egypt  to  his  dominions.  From 
the  last  of  a  line  of  nominal  caliphs  Selim  obtained 
a  cession  of  his  rights,  and  ever  since  the  Ottoman 
sultans  have  been  acknowledged  as  chiefs  of  their  re- 
ligion by  all  Mussulmans  of  the  Sunnite  sect.  During 
the  reign  of  Sideiman  II  (1519-66)  the  empire  attained 
the  greatest  extent  it  has  ever  had.  The  larger  por- 
tion of  Hinigary  was  annexed;  a  Turkish  pasha  ruled 
at  Buda;  and  the  princes  of  Transylvania,  Moldavia, 
and  Wallachia  became  vassals  of  the  sultan.  Rhodes 
was  taken  from  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  Asia  from  the  Persians.  With  the  death 
of  Sideiman  the  decline  of  Turkish  power  began.  The 
reign  of  Selim  [[.the  Drunkard  (1566-74),  was  marked 
by  the  first  great  reverse  of  the  Ottoman  arms  —  the 
overthrow  of  the  Turkish  fleet  by  the  fleets  of  Spain 
and  Venice  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  1571.  No  last- 
ing conquests  of  importance  were  made  from  this  time, 
except  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Crete.     The  frontier 


on  the  north  towards  Hungary,  and  in  later  times  to- 
wards Pussia,  went  steadily  back.  The  succession  of 
great  rulers  was  stopped.  The  powers  of  the  sultan 
became  less,  the  power  of  the  pashas  greater.  In  1622 
a  sultan  was,  for  the  first  time,  murdered.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  17th  century  the  Turks  began  to  lose  their 
hold  on  Hungary.  The  battle  of  St.(iottliard,  in  1664, 
was  the  first  great  overthrow  of  the  Turks  by  land.  At 
the  end  of  the  17th  century  the  Turks  had  been  at  war 
with  all  their  Christian  neighbors,  and  they  had  lost 
territory  at  all  points  excejit  one.  In  a  war  against  Po- 
land thej'  had  gained  Podolia :  they  had  lost,  besides 
Hungary,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  Azof.  All  of  these  ter- 
ritories, inclusive  of  Podolia,  were  given  up  by  the  trea- 
ties in  1699  and  1700.  The  peace  of  Carlowitz,  in  1699, 
marks  a  point  in  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman  power,  and 
the  Turks  were  for  the  first  time  compelled  to  treat 
with  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe  on  equal  terms. 
The  wars  against  Austria,  which,  with  breaks  from  time 
to  time,  had  gone  on  since  the  battle  of  Jloliacz,  1526, 
by  which  the  Turks  established  their  ride  over  Hun- 
gary, were  ended  by  the  peace  of  Sistova  in  1791,  The 
result  was  that  Hungary  was  freed  from  the  Turk,  but 
that  Servia  and  Bosnia  were  left  in  his  clutches.  The 
frontier  established  by  that  peace  has  remained  almost 
unchangetl.  The  most  dangerous  of  all  the  foreign  en- 
emies of  Turkey  proved  to  be  Kiissia.  The  wars  be- 
tween Russia  and  tlie  Turks  began  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  and  the  two  countries  have  ever  since  ap- 
peared as  irreconcilable  hereditary  foes  whose  inter- 
minable conflict  could  only  be  endt'd'by  the  destruction 
of  the  one  or  the  other.  The  wars  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  put  on  a  very  distinctive  character  when  Peter 
the  Great,  in  1696,  took  Azof,  the  key  of  the  Black  Sea. 
From  the  time  that  Mohammed  the  Conqueror  took  the 
Genoese  possessions  in  the  Crimea,  the  Black  Sea  had 
been  wholly  under  the  (wwer  of  the  Turks.  When 
Azof  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  it  remained 
for  a  great  time  the  point  of  contention  between  the  two 
countries.  A  new  stage  in  the  history  of  these  wars  is 
marked  by  the  famous  treat}-  of  Kainarji  of  1774,  which 
ended  the  first  war  of  Catherine  II  against  the  Turks. 
This  treaty  for  the  first  time  brought  the  Ottoman 
power  into  some  measure  of  dependence.  It  gave  Rus- 
sia a  firm  foothold  on  tlie  Black  Sea.  and  the  impor- 
tant right  to  remonstrate  in  behalf  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  in  case  of  any  breach  of  their  privileges  by 
the  Turks. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  Turkish  liistory 
of  the  19th  century  is  the  successful  revolt  of  the  sub- 
ject Christian  nations  against  the  Ottoman  power. 
This  war  of  independence  began  in  Servia  in  the  first 
years  of  the  new  century.  It  was  at  first  a  rising 
against  local  tyrants  who  defied  the  authorit}'  of  the 
sidtan,  but  it  soon  became  a  war  of  independence.  In 
1826  the  independence  of  the  country  was  recognised 
by  Turkey,  which  was  only  to  receive  an  annual  tribute, 
and  for  some  time  retained  the  right  of  keeping  garri- 
sons in  certain  fortresses.  The  (ireek  war  of  indepen- 
dence began  in  1821.  Finding  himself  unable  to  sub- 
due both  Greece  and  Servia,  the  sultan  had  to  apply  for 
help  to  his  rebellious  vassal,  pasha  Mehemet  Ali  of 
Egypt;  but  the  outrages  of  the  Egj'pfians  led  to  an  in- 
terference by  England,  France,  and  Russia,  who.  in  1827, 
in  the  treaty  of  London,  agreed  to  make  Greece  free; 
destroyed,  in  November.  1827,  at  the  battle  of  Navarino, 
the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleet,  and  compelled  the  sul- 
tan to  agree  to  the  treaty  of  London.  In  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople  (1829),  Turkey  had  not  only  to  acknowl- 
edge the  independence  of  Greece,  but  the  almost  com- 
plete independence  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  whose 
liospodars  thereafter  held  office  for  lifetime,  and  to 
cede  several  fortresses  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea 
to  Russia.  ]\Iahmud  II  (1808-40)  was  desirous  of  in- 
troducing important  reforms,  and  in  1826  exterminated 
the  Janizaries;  but  while  his  reforms  did  little  good 
to  the  Christians,  they  set  his  Mohammedan  subjects 
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ai;ainst  liim.  There  were  jSrohammedan  revolts  in  Al- 
Imiiia  ami  Busiiia,  which  were  put  down  in  l!S;U  and 
ISo'i;  Imt  more  important  was  the  rebellion  of  Mehemet 
Ali  of  Egypt,  who  concpiered  Syria  and  oilier  Asiatic 
possessions  of  the  sidtan,  and  seemed  to  threaten  (he 
very  existence  of  the  empire,  when  (1840)  four  of  the 
great  Christian  jiowers  of  Kurope  concluded  the  treaty 
of  Hiida-resth,  and  compelled  jMehemet  Ali  to  give  up 
his  Asiatic  conquests.  In  tlie  Crimean  war  (1853-55), 
Turkey  would  jiroliably  have  been  crushed  by  Kussia 
but  for  the  interference  of  England,  France,  and  Sar- 
dinia in  its  behalf.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  in  185(),  the 
powers  which  signed  it — France,  Austria,  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Sardinia — declared  that  the  Sublime 
Porte,  was  admitted  to  partake  in  the  advantages  of 
public  law  and  the  European  concert.  This  concession 
was  made  to  the  Porte  in  recognition  of  the  luttti-hii- 
miii/itm  (Feb.  18,  185(5),  a  proclamation  which  promised 
to  the  Cliristians  equal  civil  rights,  but  which  the  Porte 
found  itself  no  more  able  to  carry  out  than  a  preceding 
reformatory  edict,  the  kdtti-ti/icii/'  o(  Gulhane  of  1853. 
The  approaching  collajise  of  Turkey  became  more  and 
more  apparent.  Terrible  massacres  of  Christians  in 
Damascus  and  Moinit  Lel)aiion  led,  in  IStJO,  to  a  French 
intervention.  In  IStU  ^Moldavia  and  Wallachia  united 
themselves,  in  spite  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  and  of  the 
protest  of  the  Porte,  into  one  state,  called  Poumania.  A 
ixiwerfid  impulse  was  given  to  tlie  aspiration  of  the 
Cliristians  for  freedom  by  the  complete  victory  of  the 
nationality  princi|ile  in  Italy  and  (Jermany.  As  the 
Italians  and  Germans  had  re-established  an  Italian 
kingdom  and  a  (ierman  empire,  thus  the  (Jreeks  of  Tur- 
key expressed  a  wish  for  a  union  with  Greece,  the  Ser- 
vians began  to  dream  <>f  the  re-establishment  of  a  large 
Servian  empire,  the  Bulgarians  of  a  Bulgarian  king- 
dom, the  Roumanians  of  severing  the  last  tie  of  connec- 
tion with  Turkey.  The  first  movement  in  this  direc- 
tion was  the  insurrection  in  Crete  in  1866,  which  was 
suppressed  in  1869.  The  powers  which  had  signed  the 
treaty  of  Paris  held  a  special  conference  and  recognised 
the  demands  of  the  Porte  as  just.  In  1867  the  demand 
of  Servia  that  the  Turkish  garrisons  be  withdrawn  from 
all  the  Servian  fortresses  was  granted.  In  1872  the 
sultan  conceded  to  the  khedive  of  Egypt  two  important 
attributes  of  sovereignty,  the  direct  hereditary  succes- 
sion and  the  authorization  to  make  loans.  On  .July  6, 
1875,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Herzegovina,  which 
gradually  kindled  the  great  Eastern  war.  A  series  of 
joint  steps  were  taken  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
to  induce  the  Porte  to  concede  the  reform  demand- 
eil  by  the  Christian  insurgents.  The  most  important 
were,  the  note  of  count  Andrassy  of  Dec.  30,  1875;  the 
Berlin  Memorandum  of  May  14,  1870;  the  Constanti- 
nople  Conference   from    December,  1876,  to  January, 

1877  ;  and  the  London  Protocol  of  March  21,  1877.  ()n 
April  24  Russia  declared  war,  and  at  the  beginning  of 

1878  Turkey  was  utterly  crushed.  In  the  peace  of  San 
Stefano  of  March  3,  1878,  'J'urkey  had  to  recognise  the 
entire  independence  of  Roumania,  Servia,  and  ISIonte- 
negro,  to  cede  some  additional  territory  to  Servia  and 
Montenegro,  and  to  consent  to  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  principality  of  Bulgaria.  In  the  case  of 
Bulgaria,  these  stipulations  were  considerably  modified 
by  the  treaty  of  Berlin  of  July  13,  1878,  as  has  already 
been  stated.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  placed  un- 
der Austrian  administration,  and  to  (Jreece  the  annex- 
ation of  some  (ireek  districts  in  Southern  Turkey  was 
promised.  The  introduction  of  the  reforms  formally 
demanded  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe  was  again 
]iromised,  and  their  execution  placed  under  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  great  powers.  A  few  weeks  before  (June  4, 
1878),  Turkey  had  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, which  assumed  a  protectorate  over  the  Asiatic  do- 
minions of  the  sultan  as  long  as  Russia  would  not  return 
its  conquests  in  Armenia.  In  return,  Cyprus  was  ])laced 
under  English  administration,  and  the  Porte  pledged  it- 
self to  carry  through  administrative  reforms  in  the  Asi- 


atic possessions.  Thus  Turkey  appeared  in  an  entirely 
helpless  condition,  and,  so  far  as  its  European  posses- 
sions were  concerned,  in  a  state  of  total  decay.  Among 
the  European  powers,  only  one — the  Tory  government 
<)fEn<;land — occasionally  used  its  influence  in  behalf  of 
the  Turkish  government.  The  fall  of  the  Tory  minis- 
try in  1880,  and  the  access  to  power  of  the  Liberal  jiar- 
ty,  which,  during  the  war,  hail  openly  expressed  its 
symi)athy  with  the  Christian  nationalities  of  the  Bal- 
kan peninsula,  especially  with  the  Greeks,  deprived  the 
Mohammedan  government  of  its  last  hope.  As  the 
Turks  had  been  unable  to  agree  with  the  (ireek  gov- 
ermnent  about  the  promised  rectification  of  frontier,  the 
powers  which  had  signed  the  treaty  of  Berlin  heJd  an- 
other special  conference  at  Berlin  in  June,  1880.  and 
designated  the  districts  which,  in  their  ojiinion,  should 
be  ceded  to  Greece.  The  vital  jiower  of  Turkey  ap- 
]icars  to  be  exhausted.  A  constitution  drawn  up  by 
Midhat  Pasha,  and  proclaimed  Dec.  23,  1876,  which 
promised  to  the  population  very  extensive  rights,  failed 
to  make  any  impression  either  at  home  or  abroad.  The 
Parliament  which  met  in  March,  1877,  attracted  more 
attention  by  its  novelty  than  by  its  work. 

III.  Xational  Characteristics  and  Governmental  Pol- 
irij. — Comparing  Turkey  with  the  other  states  of  Eu- 
rope, we  are  struck  with  one  very  remarkable  distinc- 
tion. In  all  the  other  countries  of  iMirope  the  bulk  of 
the  people  have  learned  that  they  have  a  common  coun- 
try, and  that,  however  widely  their  opinions  may  differ, 
and  however  much  they  ma}-  dislike  the  existing  gov- 
ernment, they  have  important  interests  in  common. 
The  Turks  have  never  become  a  nation.  After  subject- 
ing many  tribes  of  different  race  and  religion,  the  ex- 
clusive aim  of  the  sultans  has  been  to  keep  them  in  sub- 
jection, and  to  extort  from  them  as  high  a  tribute  as 
possible.  The  efl'ect  of  Turkey's  rule  has  therefore  been 
most  blighting  upon  every  interest  of  her  subjects. 
Morally,  socially,  economically,  and  politically,  her  de- 
pendencies have  suidi,  under  the  combined  influence  of 
a  false,  fanatical,  and  sensual  religion,  a  bigoted,  selfish, 
and  imbecile  regime,  and  an  ignorant,  fatalistic,  and  ef- 
fete philoso[)hy,  to  the  lowest  possible  point  of  civilized 
communities.  Corruption  reigns  in  every  department  of 
state,  and  superstition  in  every  form  of  society.  The 
ruling  class,  being  Turks  and  Moslems,  feel  no  sympathy 
with  the  natives,  who  are  largely  Christian  and  of  differ- 
ent races  from  themselves.  Extortion,  bribery,  chican- 
ery, and  treachery  have  for  ages  characterized  the  gov- 
ernment, until  it  has  become  a  festering  ulcer  and  a  burn- 
ing shame  upon  the  face  of  Europe.  But  for  the  in- 
trigues and  jealousies  among  the  other  European  pow- 
ers, each  of  which  has  been  anxious  to  outwit  the  rest 
in  seizing  upon  the  spoils  of  "the  Sick  Man's  estate," 
Turkey  would  have  been  dismembered  long  ago  by  for- 
eign interference,  or  have  collapsed  in  utter  ruin  by  its 
internal  rottenness.  England  has  been  largely  charge- 
al)le  for  maintaining,  by  her  diplomatic  policy,  this  eye- 
sore and  blot  upon  the  map  (d'  the  world. 

Several  large  territories  are  but  verj'  loosely  con- 
nected with  the  empire.  Tunis,  in  Africa,  considers  it- 
self as  a  vassal  state  of  the  sultan,  but  without  any  defi- 
nite obligation,  not  even  that  of  [)aying  an  annual  trib- 
ute. Formerly  there  were  two  other  states  of  this  class, 
Algeria  and  Tri|ioli;  but  the  former  has  been  conquered 
by  France,  and  the  latter  has  recently  come  under  the 
direct  authority  of  the  sultan.  The  vassal  states  which 
had  only  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  and  were  otherwise 
autonomous,  were,  in  1878,  Roumania  and  Servia,  in  Eu- 
rope; Samos,  ill  Asia;  and  Egypt,  in  Africa.  In  1878 
I.'oumania  and  Servia  became  entirely  independent,  and 
Bulgaria  was  erected  into  a  tributary  vassal  state.  In 
the  autonomous  province  of  Eastern  Roitmelia,  the  pow- 
er of  the  sultan  has  been  almost  reduced  to  the  right  of 
appointing  a  governor. 

By  the  old  law  of  succession,  which  has  been  left  un- 
changed by  the  constitution  of  1876,  the  crown  is  in- 
herited, according  to  senioritv,  bv  the  male  descendants 
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of  Othman,  sprung  from  the  imperial  harem.  Tlie 
harem  is  considered  a  permanent  State  instilnti<in.  All 
children  born  in  the  liarem,  whether  offspring  of  free 
women  or  of  slaves,  are  legitimate  and  of  equal  lineage; 
hut  the  sultan  is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  only  when 
there  are  no  uncles  or  cousins  of  greater  age.  It  has 
not  been  the  custom  of  the  sultans  for  some  centuries  to 
contract  regular  marriages.  A  special  feature  attend- 
ing tlie  accession  of  new  sultans  to  the  throne  has  been 
the  slaughter  of  brothers  and  other  near  kinsfolk  who 
were  feared  as  rivals.  Until  very  recently  the  will  of 
the  sultan  was  not  limited  by  any  law.  'The  jirecepts 
of  the  Koran  were  regarded  as  the  fiuidamental  law  of 
the  empire.  The  legislative  and  the  executive  authority 
were  exercised  in  the  name  of  tlie  sultan  by  the  grand- 
vizier  as  head  of  the  temporal  government,  and  the 
Sheik  el-Islam  as  the  head  of  the  Church.  The  consti- 
tution of  1876  pretended  to  make  the  sultan  a  constitu- 
tional monarch,  and  to  provide  for  the  exercise  of  the 
legislative  and  judicial  powers  after  the  model  of  the 
AVest  European  states;  but  the  constitution  thus  far 
(1880)  is  almost  a  dead  letter.  Several  Christians,  how- 
ever, have  of  late  held  the  position  of  Minister  of  State. 
The  tinancial  affairs  of  the  government  are  in  a  condition 
of  thorough  and  hopeless  disorganization,  and  the  time 
of  the  empire's  complete  dissolution  cannot  be  distant. 

IV.  M uhammedanism. — The  Turks  have  been  a  Mo- 
liammedan  people  from  the  10th  century,  and  have  ever 
since  been  the  banner-bearer  among  tlie  Mohammedan 
states.  Tlie  sultan  is  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Sun- 
nite  jNIoliammedans  [see  Sunnites],  not  only  in  Turkey, 
but  as  far  as  the  Sunnite  form  of  Moliammedanism  ex- 
tends. Church  and  State  are  so  intimately  united  in 
Turkey  that  the  judicial  and  the  priestly  power  are  vest- 
ed in  the  same  officer,  the  Uleina,  who  regards  tlie  Koran 
as  the  sole  authority  for  the  decision  of  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  civil  causes.  '-The  administration  of  justice  in 
Turkey  is  now  divided  into  two  parts — that  of  the  Sheri. 
wherein  all  judges  are  Mussulmans,  and  that  of  the 
Nizdmiijeh,  composed  of  both  Christians  and  Mussul- 
mans. The  head  of  all  the  courts  of  the  Sheri  is  the 
Sheik  el-Islam,  who  sanctions  all  their  judgments.  The 
judicatory  of  the  Sheri  is  comjiosed  of  a  high  court  of 
appeal  {A  rz-odiin/),  divided  into  two  chambers  (.S«/- 
dur),  one  for  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  one  for  Asia.  At 
the  head  of  each  is  a  cdzi-usker,  literally  military  judge. 
The  cazi-asker  is  assisted  by  fourteen  honorary  chief- 
justices.  In  the  hierarchy  of  the  IJlema  the  mollahs 
rank  next  to  the  cazi-asker,  and  after  them  the  cadis. 
The  first  in  rank  are  the  mollahs  of  Constantinople,  nine 
in  number,  and  who  sit  in  the  court  Sheri,  at  the  cajii- 
tal.  for  a  year,  being  taken  in  turn  from  the  body  of  the 
mollahs.  At  its  head  is  the  moUah  of  Stamboul.  The 
second  in  rank  is  the  Mevlevizef,  which  numbers  fifty- 
seven  titularies.  The  mollah,  when  on  duty,  serves  for 
only  a  year,  and  then  returns  to  the  roll"  (IJaker,  Tur- 
key). Turkish  education,  until  recently,  was  also  in  close 
connection  with  the  State  religion.  It  was  organizeil  by 
sultan  Mohammed  I  (1451-81),  the  greatest  soldier- 
statesman  that  the  Ottoman  empire  has  produced.  He 
established  elementarj'  schools  called  mektebs,  scattered 
over  his  empire  in  every  town  and  in  almost  every  ]\Io- 
hammedan  village,  and  numerous  public  schools  or  col- 
leges of  the  higher  order,  which  were  called  viedresses, 
in  distinction  from  the  inektebg,  or  elementary  schools. 
The  medfi'Kfies  went  through  ten  regular  courses  of 
grammar,  syntax,  logic,  metaphysics,  philology,  the  sci- 
ence of  tropes,  the  science  of  style,  rhetoric,  geometry', 
and  astronomy.  -  The  taker  of  a  degree  in  these  sub- 
jects received  the  title  o(  daimhmend,  which  has  now 
been  replaced  by  the  term  sof/a.  The  degree  entitles 
him  to  the  mastership  of  one  of  the  minor  public 
schools;  but  in  that  case  he  renounces  the  prospect  of 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Ulema,  or  of  any  of  the 
higher  educational  appointments.  For  this  it  is  nec- 
essary to  go  through  a  still  further  course  of  study,  and 
to  pass  several  examinations.     Incentives  to  work  are 


given  in  the  honors  and  endovi'ments  which  are  con- 
ferred. The  Ulema  sujiplies  all  the  professors  of  the 
high-schools,  who  are  called  miidvrris,  and  from  the 
same  order  are  chosen  all  the  ministers  of  justice,  in- 
cluding the  cazi-ask<TS,  the  mollahs,  and  the  cadis.  The 
actual  priesthood  of  Turkey  takes  a  very  inferior  posi- 
tion in  the  State.  The  ministers  ol'  public  worship  are 
called  imatnns,  who  officiate  at  public  prayers,  and  sheiks, 
or  preacliers.  But  the  fact  that  tlie  appoiiilmonts  to 
the  priesthood  are  allotted  to  the  holders  of  minor  de- 
grees does  not  mark,  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  any 
want  of  respect  for  tlieir  faith.  It  only  arises  in  conse- 
quence of  the  legal  profession  being  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Ciiurch  as  expounders  of  the  law  of  the 
Koran  that  they,  in  fact,  form  the  senior  branch  of 
the  hierarchy.  Dervishes,  or  Mohammedan  monks,  are 
very  numerous  and  are  divided  into  a  jnimber  of  sects. 
See  Dekvish.  The  Uacow/',  or  Cliurch  property,  which 
belongs  to  the  mosques  and  other  religious  institutions 
and  to  benevolent  foundations,  is  administered  by  a 
special  department  of  the  State  called  the  Erkuf,  and 
consists  of  two  classes:  1st.  Property  or  its  produce  ac- 
tually belonging  to  such  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
and  held  and  received  on  their  account  by  the  Evkaf ; 
and  2d.  Property  owned  by  private  persons,  but  lajising, 
in  default  of  direct  heirs  of  the  owner,  to  the  Evkaf,  and 
subject,  in  the  meantime,  to  a  small  yearly  contribution 
payable  to  that  department;  but  an  owner  of  Vacouf 
property  liaving  no  direct  heirs  is  not  debarred  from 
selling  it  to  a  person  having  such  heirs,  and  so  prevent- 
ing it,  for  the  time,  from  falling  into  the  Evkaf.  By  a 
recent  law  a  private  person  holding  Vacouf  property 
can,  on  payment  of  certain  fees  to  the  government, 
have  it  converted  into  what  is  called  imilkich.  a  title 
which  gives  the  holder  the  fee  simple  of  the  land,  to  do 
with  it  as  he  pleases,  to  leave  it  by  will,  and,  in  default 
of  his  doing  so,  it  passes  to  his  next  heir. 

Trustworthy  statistics  on  the  religious  denominations 
of  Turkey  cannot  yet  be  obtained.  E.  G.  Pavenstein,  in 
an  article  on  the  population  of  Russia  and  Turkey  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  (Loud.  1877),  esti- 
mates the  total  population  of  European  Turkey,  exclu- 
sive of  Poumania  and  Servia,  but  inclusive  of  Bosnia 
and  Bulgaria,  at  9,661,000,  which  he  distributes  as  fol- 
lows among  the  religious  denominations: 

EUUOPE. 

Turkish  Mohammedans 1,767,500 

Mohaminedaiis  of  other  nationalities.  2,479,500 
Total  Mohammedans 


4,247,000 


13,273,350 


Greek  Church 4,70.5,450 

Armenians S9,(l00 

Roman  Catholics 426,000 

Protestants 10,000 

Total  Christians 

Jews 

Gypsies 

Total 

Asia. 

Turks 0,973,500 

Other  IMohammedaiis 0, 211 1), 850 

Total  Mohammedans 

Greek  Church 1,484,868 

Anueuiaiis 735,100 

Roman  Catholics 100,100 

Protestants 10,4.')0 

Maronites,  etc 487,000 

Total  Christians 

Jezides  and  Kizilbashi 

Jews 

Gypsies 

Total 


A  Servian  statistician,  Jakshitsh,  gives  the  following  es- 
timates of  the  population  of  European  Turkey:  Chiis- 
tians  in  Turkey  jiroper,  '2,484,501 ;  in  Eastern  Poumelia, 
559,776;  in  Bosnia,  780,276  ;  in  Bulgaria,  1,196.248;  to- 
tal, 5,020,801.  Mohammedans  in  Turkey  proper,  1,883,- 
127;  in  Eastern  Roumelia,  359.434;  in  Bosnia,  400,635 ; 
in  Bulgaria,  700,267 ;  total,  3,403,463.     Jeics  in  Turkey 
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proper,  55,018;  in  Eastern  Roumelia,  3969;  in  Bosnia, 
(J'.)(!S;  in  IJulg'aria,H9>j9;  total. 74,914.  Total  population 
(if  European  Turkey,  8,499.178.  According  to  these  au- 
tliorities,  the  aggregate  number  of  jMohammedans  in 
lOuropean  and  Asiatic  Turkey  may  be  estimated  at  from 
l.'),70(),000  to  U!,500,000,  that  of  Christians  of  all  denom- 
inations at  about  8,000,000,  that  of  the  Jews  at  about 
'200,000.  The  aggregate  population  of  the  African  de- 
pendencies, owing  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Egyp- 
tian dominions  of  late  years,  was  estimated,  in  1880,  at 
20,500,000,  nearly  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Copts  of  Egypt,  are  Mohammedans.     See  Mouam- 

.-MlM^ANtS.M. 

V.  Till!  Christian  Churches  ofTiirkeij. — Although  the 
Turks,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  dis- 
pLtved  all  the  horrors  of  Oriental  despotism,  they  did 
not  aim  at  the  extermination  of  the  Cliristiau  religion. 
There  is  probably  nocouiitry  of  Christian  Europe  which 
lias  not  imposed,  at  some  time  in  the  course  of  its  his- 
tory, more  severe  penalties  upon  the  profession  of  a  dis- 
senting Christian  creed  than  the  Turks  have  done  upon 
I  lie  profession  of  Christianity.  The  Christians,  in  their 
civil  relations,  found  themselves  greatly  oppressed,  but 
the  Turks  did  not  meddle  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
tlie  churches.  Tlie  influence  w'hich  they  usurped  by 
the  appointment  of  the  high  dignitaries  in  the  Eastern 
churches  was  inspired  by  considerations  not  of  power 
or  proselytism,  but  of  greed.  The  social  advantages 
which  an  apostasy  to  Islam  involved  gradually  in- 
duced nearly  the  w'hole  population  of  Albania,  the  en- 
tire nobility  of  the  Bosnians,  and  large  numbers  of  the 
Bulgarians  and  other  Christian  tribes  to  adopt  the  re- 
ligion of  the  conquerors;  but  the  immense  majority  of 
the  population  of  the  European  dominions  of  Turkey 
and  large  numbers  in  Asia  continued  to  adhere  to  the 
several  Christian  churches.  As  the  military  power  of 
Turkey  began  to  wane,  Russia,  France,  and  other  powers 
claimed,  and  received  by  treaty,  the  right  of  protecto- 
rate over  the  Turkish  subjects  professing  the  national 
religions  of  the  several  European  countries.  In  1839 
the  sultan,  by  the  hd/ti-sheri/  of  Gulhane,  proclaimed 
tlie  equality  of  Ciiristians  and  Moslems  before  the  law. 
The  provisions  of  this  charter  of  religious  liberty  were 
renewed  and  extended  by  sultan  Abdul-Mejid  in  the 
charter  called  the  hatti-huimiyum,  promulgated  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1856.  The  renewal  of  the  charter  was  mentioned 
i  1  the  treaty  of  Paris  as  the  consideration  on  which 
the  powers  admitted  Turkey  to  the  company  of  Euro- 
jiean  states,  and  guaranteed  to  it  its  rights  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  inviolable  power.  The  new  Turkish  con- 
stitution of  December,  187G,  promised  to  the  professors 
of  all  religious  denominations  full  equality  of  civil  rights. 
In  the  first  Turkish  Parliament,  which  met  in  1877,  all 
tlie  religions  of  the  empire  were  fairly  represented.  Thus 
among  the  deputies  returned  from  Constantinople  were 
five  T'urks,  four  Christians,  and  one  Jew;  and  of  the 
C,hristians,  one  was  a  Greek,  one  a  Roman  Catholic  Ar- 
menian, and  two  Gregorian  Armenians.  In  1878  the 
treaty  of  Berlin  (art.  0"-')  placed  the  establishment  of 
the  princi|)le  of  religions  liberty  to  its  fullest  extent  tni- 
der  the  guarantee  of  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 
When  the  Turks  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  they  designated  the  aggregate  of  the  Chris- 
tian subjects  as  nijah  (herds),  while  the  different  tribes 
were  distinguisheti  as  milkt  (nation).  The  Mohamme- 
dan Turks  were,  however,  so  strongly  inclined  to  con- 
foimd  Church  and  State  that  they  viewed  the  several 
millets  as  so  many  religious  communions.  jSIohammed 
II,  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  made  the  patri- 
arch of  that  city  the  secular  head  of  all  the  rajah  be- 
longing to  the  Orthodox  ICnstern  or  (ireek  Church, 
The  civil  functions  of  the  patriarcli  were  shared  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  by  the  subordinate  bisho|is,  and  thus  the 
entire  hierarchy  of  the  (Jreek  Church  appeared  as  the 
actual  administrator  of  the  civil  interests  of  the  people, 
and  as  such  were  held  by  the  Porte  responsible  for  the 
loyalty  of  the  population.     Besides  the  millet  of  the 


Greeks,  there  are  others  for  the  Armenians,  United  Ar- 
menians, Latins,  Protestants,  and  Jews.  Their  organi- 
zation is  similar  to  that  of  the  (irceks.  The  secular 
jurisiiiction  of  the  Armenian  patriarch  includes  the  Jac- 
obites. For  various  statistical  statements  of  the  pres- 
ent Christian  population  of  Turkey,  see  above. 

1.  The  Greek  Church. — When  the  Turks  took,  in  1453, 
possession  of  Constantinople,  the  foremost  episcopal  see 
of  the  Eastern  Church  became  subject  to  their  rule. 
The  patriarch  of  (,'onstantinople  had  graiiually  become 
for  the  Eastern  (Jhurch  what  the  patriarcli  of  Rome 
became  for  the  West.  See  (iIikkk  Ciii'itcii.  When 
the  termination  of  ecclesiastical  communion  between 
the  ])atriarchs  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  became  a 
tixed  fact,  all  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  churches  looked 
upon  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  as  the  most  emi- 
nent bishop  of  the  Orthodox  churclies,  although  many  of 
them,  like  the  churches  of  Russia,  were  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  his  jurisdiction.  As  long  as  there  was  a 
shadow  of  hope  that  the  Eastern  Roman  empire  would 
be  aided  by  the  Catholic  Church  of  Western  ICurope  in 
its  resistance  to  the  advance  of  the  Turks,  several  patri- 
archs of  (Constantinople  had  shown  a  readiness  to  re- 
unite with  Rome.  To  the  bulk  of  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  the  idea  of  such  a  reunion  was  extremely  distaste- 
ful, and  after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  it  was  en- 
tirely abandoned.  The  sultans  claimed  the  same  rights 
with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the  patriarchs  that 
had  been  possessed  by  the  Eastern  or  Byzantine  emper- 
ors, and  the  Eastern  Church  submitted  to  the  demand. 
Georgius  Scholarius,  who  was  elected  patriarch  soon 
after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  (iennadius,  accepted  from  sultan  JNIohammed  II 
the  investiture  as  patriarch  of  New  Rome,  The  sultan 
showed,  however,  but  little  respect  for  the  authorit}'  of 
the  patriarch,  and  finally  compelled  him  to  resign,  not- 
withstanding the  petitions  of  the  faithful  in  his  behalf. 
The  next  patriarch,  Joasaph,  was  banished  by  the  sul- 
tan because  he  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  unlaw- 
ful marriage  of  a  Mohammedan  minister  with  the 
daughter  of  an  Athenian  jirince.  Patriarch  Simon, 
also  living  in  the  second  half  of  the  15th  century,  was 
the  tirst  who  offered  to  the  sultan  one  thousand  ducats 
for  the  patriarchate.  This  money  for  the  confirmation 
of  the  new  patriarch  is  called  kharatzion  or  peskesion; 
it  has  not  only  been  always  paid  since,  but  the  amount 
was  constantly  increased,  and  the  Turkish  government 
generally  showed  a  disposition  to  sell  the  patriarchate 
to  the  highest  bidder,  and  to  vacate  it  as  often  as  pos- 
sible. Only  a  few  of  the  patriarchs  were  allowed  to  re- 
main in  office  for  a  long  term ;  generally,  after  holding 
it  for  a  short  term,  they  were  either  compelled  to  resign, 
or  they  were  banished,  throttled,  or  degraded.  The 
habit  of  the  patriarch  to  purchase  the  confirmation 
by  the  sultans  had  a  most  disastrous  influence  upon  the 
Church.  The  Simonistic  corruption  descended  from 
the  patriarchs  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  who  had 
to  pay  heavy  sums  for  their  confirmation,  and, in  return, 
tried  to  indemnify  themselves  by  extorting  as  much 
money  as  possible  from  their  people.  For  political 
reasons,  the  external  form  of  the  Ciinrch  was  changed 
as  little  as  possible;  but  in  consequence  of  the  corrup- 
tion'prevailing  in  the  high  places,  the  Church  fell  into 
great  decay.  The  lower  clergy,  wdio  were  generally 
destitute  of  a  higher  education,  showed  but  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  people;  and  when  the  government  con- 
ferred upon  them  some  privileges,  they  looked  with  in- 
difference upon  the  heavy  taxes  which  oppressed  the 
laity.  Little  resistance  was  even  made  by  the  clergy 
to  the  cruel  institution  of  the  Janizaries,  a  military 
corps  formed  by  the  children  of  Christians,  who  were 
taken  away  from  their  parents,  educated  as  fanatical 
Moslems,  and  used  for  the  compulsory  extension  of  Mo- 
hammedanism. In  some  of  the  provinces  the  power 
of  the  Ciiristian  people  to  resist  the  proselytism  of  the 
Turks  gradually  relaxed.  Especially  was  this  the  case 
in  Albania,  where  the  Christian  population  decreased 
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from  350,000  to  50,000  during  the  period  from  1G20  to 
1650.  Among  the  apostates  were  even  many  priests 
and  monks.  The  subsequent  liistory  of  the  Greek 
Church  of  Turkey  does  not  offer  many  points  of  great 
interest.  The  growing  power  of  Russia  extorted  from 
the  Ottoman  Porte  in  a  number  of  treaties  the  official 
promise  to  protect  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Chris- 
tian'churches,  and  made  itself  chiefly  felt  in  behalf 
i>f  the  coreligionists  of  Russia,  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
Church.  Between  Constantinople  and  Rome  an  entire 
estrangement  continued  to  exist.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century  the  patriarch  Neopliytus  II  of  Con- 
stantinople was  believed  to  be  favorable  to  a  union 
with  Rome;  but  no  formal  negotiations  were  opened, 
and  none  of  the  following  patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
has  shown  any  leaning  in  that  direction.  All  the  invi- 
tations and  overtures  that  were  made  by  the  popes  met, 
in  Constantinople,  with  a  tirm  and  decided  refusal:  thus, 
in  18i8,  an  invitation  from  Pius  IX,  addressed  to  the 
entire  Eastern  Church,  for  a  cor|iorate  union  with  Rome, 
and  another  in  18G9,  adilressed  by  the  same  pope  to 
the  Greek  bishops  to  attend  the  Vatican  Council,  were 
promptly  and  firmly  declined  iu  Constantinople  and 
throughout  the  (ireek  Church.  In  the  Asiatic  part  of 
Turkey  the  patriarch  Athanasius  IV  of  Antioch,  who 
was  elected  in  168(),  joined  the  communion  of  Rome, 
and  was  followed  by  a  |iart  of  the  clergy  and  laity. 
Thus  arose  the  United  Greek  Church  of  Turkey  [see 
(jREEK  Ciu'RCii,  United],  which,  from  Syria,  spread 
over  all  parts  of  the  Turkisli  empire.  In  the  ItUh  cen- 
tury both  the  Lutheran  and  the  (Jalvinistic  theologians 
endeavored  to  establish  friendly  relatifins  with  the  Greek 
Church,  and  entered  into  correspondence  with  several 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople.  The  Lutheran  attempts 
were  never  attended  with  any  success.  The  Calvinists 
completely  gained  over  to  their  side  one  of  the  most 
gifted  patriarchs  that  have  ever  occupied  the  see  of 
Constantinople,  Cyril  Lucar  (q.  v.),  who  went  so  far 
as  to  transmit  to  Geneva  the  form  of  a  Calvinistic  con- 
fession of  faith  ;  but,  with  the  violent  death  of  the  pa- 
triarch, who  was  strangled,  and  wiiose  memory  was  ex- 
ecrated by  the  Oriental  patriarchs,  this  attempt,  too. 
came  to  an  end.  and  the  Greek  Church  in  Turkey,  as 
well  as  in  other  countries,  has  ke(it  aloof  from  all  cor- 
porate negotiations  with  Protestant  churches.  In  the 
19th  century  the  attempts  made  by  the  more  congenial 
Anglican  churches  of  the  British  isles  and  the  United 
States  to  establish  intercommunion  with  the  various 
I'^piscopal  churches  of  the  East  led  to  friendly  corre- 
spondence between  the  patriarchs  of  the  (ireek  Chnrcli, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
other  Anglican  bishops,  on  the  other.  At  the  union 
conferences  held  at  Bonn,  Germany,  in  1874  and  1875, 
between  Oriental,  Anglican,  and  Old -Catholic  theolo- 
gians, the  Greek  Church  of  Turkey  was  also  represent- 
ed by  several  theologians.     See  Russia. 

Until  the  establishment  of  the  inde|iendence  of  Greece, 
the  Turkish  empire  comprised  nearly  all  the  Greek 
churches  of  the  world,  except  those  of  Russia  and  Austro- 
Ilungary.  Among  the  bishops  of  the  Greek  Church 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  holds  the  highest  rank. 
He  alone  is  invested  by  the  Turkish  government  with 
the  attributes  of  civil  head  of  tlie  entire  Church.  In 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  he  is,  however,  only 
the  head  of  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  the  oth- 
er three  patriarchs  (of  Antioch,  .lerusalem,  and  Alex- 
andria), as  well  as  the  metropolitan  of  C}'prus  and  the 
al)bot  of  Mount  Sinai,  being  independent  of  him.  The 
three  patriarchs  named  receive  in  their  berat,  or  official 
decree  of  confirmation,  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
as  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople;  each  of  them  lias 
his  own  patriarchal  synod,  which  fills  the  see  in  case  of 
vacancy.  An  attempt  made  by  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople to  appoint  the  patriarchs  of  the  three  other 
sees  led,  from  1843  to  1845,  to  a  violent  controversy  be- 
tween the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  the  Patri- 
archal Svnod  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  latter  remained 


victorious.  The  three  patriarchs  commmiicate,  never- 
theless, with  the  Turkish  government  through  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  and  are  not  even  allowed  to 
come  to  the  capital  without  his  permission.  The  ag- 
gregate territory  of  these  three  patriarchates  is,  how- 
ever, small,  and  all  the  remainder  of  the  Greek  churches 
of  Turkey  was  until  recently  under  the  immediate  juris- 
diction of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  '1  he  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  in  1821,  virtually 
severed  the  connection  of  the  churciies  of  the  king- 
dom with  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  on  whorii 
they  had  formerly  been  dependent.  The  entire  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church  of  Greece  was,  however,  not 
proclaimed  until  1833,  when  a  synod  of  the  bishops  of 
tJreece  met  for  this  purpose  at  Nauiilia,  and  the  formal 
recognition  of  the  independence  by  tlie  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  did  not  take  place  until  1850.  Servia 
and  Roumania  were  virtually  as  independent  of  tiic 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  as 
they  were  of  the  sultan  iu  politics.  The  establish- 
ment of  their  entire  political  independence,  in  1878,  en- 
tails the  complete  severance  of  their  ecclesiastical  con- 
nection with  Constantino|ile.  The  Bulgarians,  although 
agreeing  in  doctrine  with  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church, 
were,  until  1767,  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  having  a  primate  and  pa- 
triarch of  the  national  Bulgarian  Church  at  Ochrida; 
but  in  1767  the  last  patriarch  abdicated,  and,  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  Turkish  government  and  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  the  Bulgarian  Clmrch  was  not 
only  placed  under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Greek 
patriarch,  but  entirely  denationalized.  Their  bishops 
and  priests  were  dismissed,  tb.eir  sees  and  parishes  were 
occupied  by  Greeks,  their  monasteries  and  schools  were 
seized,  and  the  revenues  appropriated  by  the  Greek 
communities:  but  the  greatest  blow  of  all  was  struck 
in  the  elimination  of  the  Bulgarian  language  and  liter- 
ature from  all  the  educational  establishments.  A  strong 
educational  movement  for  re-establishing  the  rule  of 
the  Bulgarian  language  in  school  and  Church  set  in 
about  1840.  It  made  at  once  rapid  and  stead}'  progress 
in  the  province  of  education,  and  at  length,  in  1870,  led 
to  the  reorganization  of  a  national  Bulgarian  Cinirch. 
Notwithstaiuling  the  most  desperate  opposition  to  the 
Bulgarian  movement  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple and  the  Greek  Eanar,  the  Porte  found  it  necessary 
to  yield  to  the  Bulgarians  so  far  as  to  issue  a  firman 
which  constituted,  under  the  title  of  The  Buhjarian 
Exarchate,  a  separate  spiritual  administration,  com- 
prising in  its  jurisdiction  the  towns  and  districts  of 
Rustch'uk,  Silistria,  Shunda,  Tirnova,  Sophia,  Vratcha, 
Lovtcha,  Widdiii,  Nish,  Knstenji,  Samakov,  Veles  (with 
the  exception  of  about  twenty  villages  and  three  towns), 
the  sanjak  of  Slivmia  (except  a  few  villages),  the  dis- 
trict of  Sisopolis,  the  town  of  Philippopolis,  the  district 
of  Stanimaka  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  villages), 
and  the  metropolitan  diocese  of  Philippopolis  (except  a 
few  monasteries).  The  firman  further  provided  that 
the  powers  of  tlie  exarchate  be  defined  by  an  organic 
code,  which  was  to  be  in  conformity  on  all  points  with 
the  established  laws  and  religious  principles  of  the  Or- 
thodox Church;  but  to  exclude  entirely,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  interference,  direct  or  indirect,  on  the  part  of 
the  patriarch,  with  monastic  affairs,  and  more  especial- 
ly with  the  election  of  the  exarch  and  the  bishops. 
Tlie  exarch  was  to  be  named  by  imperial  herat.  He 
was  to  be  bound,  in  conformity  with  ecclesiastical  rules, 
to  commemorate  the  name  of  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  synod  of  the  exarchate  was  to  be  boun() 
to  obtain  the  hoI\'  oils  in  use  in  the  Church  from  the 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  Although  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  at  first  excommimicated  all  who 
availed  themselves  of  the  firman  and  connected  them- 
selves with  the  Bulgarian  exarchate,  the  latter  rallied 
more  and  more  all  members  of  the  Ortliodox  Church 
who  were  of  the  Bulgarian  nationality.  The  treaty  of 
Berlin  of  1878,  which  provided  for  the  establishment 
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of  a  tributary  principality  of  Bulgaria,  and  an  autono- 
iiKiiis  (irovince  of  Eastern  Koiimelia,  in  both  of  which 
c<iiiiitries  tlie  Bulgarians  are  the  predominant  race,  made 
tlie  bulk  of  the  Bulgarian  nation  virtiluUy  inde|)endent 
()t'l)otli  the  sultan  and  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
iuul  canuiit  tail  to  conqilete,  ere  long,  the  orgauizatiDU 
i)f  a  national  Bulgarian  Church,  comprising  all  the  ()r- 
tliodox  Christians  who  speak  the  Bulgarian  language, 
and  enjoying  an  independence  equal  to  the  national 
churches  of  Russia,  (ireece,  Koumania,  and  Servia.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  is  there- 
by restricted  to  those  Christians  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church  who  are  of  the  Greek  nationality.  See  Kl'sso- 
Gkkkk  Ciirucn. 

The  office  of  the  patriarch  is  intended  to  be  held  by 
the  occupant  for  life  ;  but  the  Porte  may  remove  him 
on  account  of  liigh-treason,  and  the  synod  may  ask  the 
Porte  for  his  removal  on  account  of  bail  administration 
and  of  iieresy.  Charges  of  the  first  class  are  very  fre- 
tjuent;  and  as  it  is  the  pecuniary  interest  of  Turkish  of- 
ficials to  have  the  patriarchs  removed  as  ofi;en  as  pos- 
sible, tliey  are  always  found  willing  to  co-operate  in  such 
removal.  Depositions  of  patriarchs  are  therefore  very 
frequent.  The  patriarch  is  assisted  by  a  "  Holy  Synod" 
(Jemuat),  which  consists  of  from  ten  to  twelve  metropol- 
itans, besides  the  patriarch,  its  president.  The  patri- 
arch has  the  right  to  select  them,  with  the  exception, 
however,  ol"  the  metropolitans  of  Ileraclea,  Cyzicus,  Ni- 
comedia,  and  Ciialcedon,  who  are  mendjers  e.r  affirio, 
and  among  whom,  as  they  are  so  near  the  capital,  the 
patriarchal  seal,  which  consists  of  four  parts,  is  divided. 
As  the  keepers  of  the  patriarchal  seal  nuist  always  be 
present  in  Constantinople,  the  four  metropolitans  oc- 
cupy a  peculiar  position,  which  the  Porte  recognises 
by  specially  enumerating  them  in  the  bind  of  the  pa- 
triarch. The  patriarch  has  no  right  to  send  them  to 
their  dioceses.  He  may  increase  the  number  of  the 
members  of  the  synod,"  but  is  not  allowed  to  reduce 
it  below  ten.  It  is  customary  for  eight  of  the  met- 
ropolitans who  are  members  of  the  synod  to  be  pres- 
ent at  Constantinople.  They  are  called  "the  prom- 
inent" (tyKpiroi),  and  are  addressed  as  the  "holy 
old  ones"  (ayiot  yspoiTSf).  In  1847,  the  Porte  de- 
sired to  add  to  the  synod,  for  all  questions  not  relat- 
ing to  the  doctrine  or  disci|iliuc  of  the  Church,  three 
lay  members— the  grand  logothete  Aristarchi ;  the  ex- 
jirince  of  Samos,  Vogorides ;  and  a  rich  merchant  of 
(^hios,  Psychari,  generally  called  Messeyani;  but  the 
synod  opposed  the  plan  so  strongly  that  it  was  aban- 
doned by  the  Porte.  According  to  a  habit  which  is 
expressly  recognised  by  the  sultan,  all  the  patriarchs 
and  metropolitans  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church 
who  happen  to  be  present  at  Constantinople  have  a 
right  to  take  part  in  the  debates  and  resolutions  of  the 
Holy  Synod.  For  questions  of  minor  importance,  es- 
l)ecially  such  as  relate  to  the  administration  of  the 
(Jhurch,  the  decision  of  the  patriarch  and  the  four  met- 
tropolitans  who  keep  the  patriarchal  seal  is  deemed 
sufficient.  The  Holy  Synod  is  the  supreme  tribunal  for 
the  clergy  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  serves  as  a  court 
i)f  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  bishops.  Without 
its  consent,  the  patriarch  can  give  no  decision  in  ec- 
clesiastical or  temporal  affairs,  and  appoint  no  bishop. 
Tlie  synod  alone  has  judicial  and  punitive  power  over 
the  patriarch  ;  and  the  deposition  of  the  patriarch  by  the 
Porte,  except  in  cases  of  high-treason,  takes  place" only 
at  the  request  of  the  Holy  Synod.  The  most  important 
right  of  the  synod  is  the  election  of  a  new  patriarch. 
The  synod  regulates  and  distributes  the  ecclesiastical 
taxes,  and  keeps  the  seals  of  all  the  monasteries.  It  has 
its  own  seal,  consisting  of  four  pieces,  one  of  which  is 
kept  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  the  other 
three  by  metropolitans  elected  by  the  synod.  The 
sessions  of  the  synod  are  generally  held  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  after  divine  service.  jMost  of  its  decrees 
need  for  their  execution  a  firman  of  the  sultan.  When 
a  new  patriarch  is  to  be  elected,  the  members  of  the 


synod,  and  the  archbishops  and  bishops  present  at  the  . 
time  in  Constantinople,  assemlde  at  the  synudicon,  or 
patriarch's  palace,  which  is  situated  in  the  Fanar,  ()r 
(ireek  quarter,  in  order  to  nominate  by  ballot,  in  the 
presence  of  a  commissary  of  the  Turkish  government, 
three  candidates  for  the  vacant  see.  All  the  candidates 
must  be  metropolitans.  As  soon  as  the  nomination  is 
made,  it  is  communicated  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Greek  commmiity,  who  are  assembled  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  synodicon.  This  assembly  designates  by  accla- 
mation, and  the  shout  of  ciEioi;  (worthy),  the  candi- 
date of  its  preference.  The  election,  being  thus  com- 
pleted, the  minutes  are  signed  by  all  ])resent,  and  an 
official  report  is  made  to  the  Porte,  which  tiicn  or- 
ders the  bei-of  to  be  drawn  up.  This  olHcial  bcnit, 
for  which  a  large  amount  of  money  lias  to  be  paid, 
enumerates  all  the  rights  belonging  to  the  patriarch  an(l 
the  synod.  On  the  day  after  the  election,  the  new  pa- 
triarch officially  visits  the  grand-vizier,  who  presents 
him  with  a  magnificent  suit  of  clothes,  consisting  of  a 
caftan  (a  long  silken  robe),  a  cloak,  a  black  capuchon, 
and  a  patriarchal  hat;  moreover,  with  a  finely  wrought 
patriarchal  staff  and  a  white  horse.  The  |)atriarch  pays 
also  to  the  other  ministers  of  the  Porte  an  official  visit. 
Soon  after  these  visits  follows  the  inthronization,  an  act 
of  great  simplicity,  which  is  performed  In'  the  metropol- 
itan of  Heracloa.  The  ecclesiastical  rights  of  the  pa- 
triarch are  very  extensive.  He  appoints,  with  the  con- 
currence of  tlie  synod,  all  metropolitans  and  bishops. 
He  has  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all  affairs  relating  to 
marriage  and  wills.  Complaints  against  bishoi)S  can 
be  decided  by  the  government  only  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  patriarch.  The  arrest  of  a  Greek  prelate 
requires  the  consent  of  the  jiatriarch  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  his  officers.  He  has  the  riglit,  without  restraint, 
to  excommunicate  any  member  of  the  church  ;  to  deny 
ecclesiastical  burial,  etc.  He  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
consecrating  the  holy  oil,  and  has  in  all  dioceses  the 
right  of  the  stauropegion,  i.  e.  the  right,  at  the  founda- 
tion of  a  church  or  a  monastery,  to  erect  a  cross  on  the 
spot  where  the  altar  is  to  stand,  and  thereby  to  subject 
to  his  control  such  church  or  convent.  The  civil  juris- 
diction which  the  patriarch  enjoys  as  the  head  of  the 
"Greek  nation"  (which  means,  in  the  official  language, 
all  the  members  of  the  Eastern  Church),  is  in  some 
respects  even  more  comprehensive  because  it  extends 
also  over  the  other  itatriarchal  dioceses.  This  power, 
however,  is  on  the  wane.  As  has  already  been  indi- 
cated, the  non-Greek  nationalities  have  either  achieved 
their  entire  independence  of  Turkish  rule,  or,  like  the 
Bulgarians,  have  severed  their  ecclesiastical  connection 
with  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  whose  jurisdiction, 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  will  be  restricted  to  the 
Church  members  of  the  Greek  natiouality.  The  patri- 
arch has  his  own  court,  before  which  especially  cases 
of  minor  importance  are  brought,  not  only  between 
Greeks  and  (Jreeks,  but  also  between  Greeks  and  people 
of  other  churches,  even  between  (iroeks  and  Turks.  An 
appeal  can,  however,  be  had  from  the  patriarch's  court 
to  the  Turkish  courts.  The  revemie  of  the  patriarch 
is  considerable.  He  inherits  the  property  of  metropol- 
itans, bishops,  priests,  monks,  and  nuns  who  die  without 
legal  heirs.  If  there  are  legal  heirs,  the  persons  named 
may  bequeath  to  the  patriarch  up  to  one  third  of  their 
property.  Other  sources  of  revenue  are  the  fees  for  or- 
dination, the  tax  on  the  installation  of  metropolitans 
and  bishops,  the  annual  contributions  from  the  bishops 
and  from  the  convents  which  are  immediately  subject 
to  the  patriarch,  smaller  contrilnitions  from  each  priest 
and  each  layman  of  his  diocese,  the  fees  of  his  chancery, 
fees  for  every  marriage  and  burial,  etc.  The  patriarch 
has  the  right  to  have  all  these  dues  collected  by  special 
commissaries,  who,  if  necessary,  can  invoke  the  aid  of 
the  government  officials.  The  patriarch  is  exempt  from 
ordinar%'  taxes,  l)ut  has  to  pay  a  large  sum  annually  to 
the  government  as  a  special  tax,  and  to  make  frequent 
presents  to  the  ministers.     The  patriarch  is  assisted  in 
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the  administration  of  the  patriarchate  by  a  number  of 
officers.  They  are  divided  into  two  clioirs — one  at  the 
light,  and  the  other  at  the  left.  The  former  consists 
of  tijree  sections,  each  of  which  embraces  five  persons, 
and  is  therefore  called  a  Tvh'rac.  All  these  offices  were 
formerly  of  great  importance,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  those  which  required  an  ordination  or  liad  the  super- 
intendence of  convents,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  noble 
(ireek  families,  the  so-called  Thanariotes.  The  occu- 
pants had  a  vote  at  the  election  and  deposition  of  the 
])atriarch.  At  present,  most  of  these  offices  are  mere 
titles.  The  only  officer  who  has  still  an  important  polit- 
ical position  and  considerable  influence  is  the  grand 
logothete  (/lEyaf  \oyoSf7-);c),or  the  grand  keeiier  of  the 
seal.  He  is  elected  bj'  the  patriarch  and  Holy  Synod 
from  among  the  Greek  notables  for  lifetime.  He  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Porte,  and  can  only  be  removed  by  the 
concurrent  action  of  both  powers.  The  patriarchate  con- 
ducts through  him  all  negotiations  with  the  Pt)rte  re- 
lating to  its  secular  privileges ;  and  all  the  official  com- 
munications from  the  patriarch  to  the  Porte  pass  through 
liis  hands.  He  has  the  right  to  countersign  all  synodal 
resolutions  relating  to  the  appointment  of  metropolitans 
and  bishops,  and  to  receive  certain  fees  for  drawing  up 
the  official  documents.     See  Patkiauchs. 

The  three  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Je- 
rusalem are  not  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but  are  co-ordinate  to 
him.  The  benit  by  which  they  are  appointed  confers 
upon  them  the  same  rights,  and  each  of  them  has  a 
synod  whi(!h  has  the  same  rights  as  the  Synod  of  Con- 
stantinople. They  are  inferior  to  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople only  in  so  far  as  they  have  no  civil  jurisdic- 
tion. The  patriarch  of  Alexandria  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  Greek  churches  of  Egypt,  Libya,  x\rabia,  and  Nubia; 
the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  resides  at  Damascus,  over 
those  of  Syria,  Cilicia,  Mesopotamia,  Isauria,  and  other 
Asiatic  provinces:  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  re- 
sides at  Galata,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople,  over  those 
(if  Palestine.  The  aggregate  territory  of  the  three  pa- 
triarchates is,  however,  but  small  compared  with  that 
of  Constantinople.  Metropolitans  with  suffragan  bish- 
ops are  rare  in  the  Turkish  empire.  The  name  metro- 
politan or  archbishop  is  generally  only  a  title  which 
confers  a  higher  dignity  than  the  title  bishop,  but  not 
a  greater  jurisdiction.  The  title  of  metropolitan  is  es- 
pecially given  to  the  bishops  of  the  provincial  capitals. 
As  bishops  must  be  unmarried,  they  are  generally  taken 
from  the  monasteries.  If  a  layman  is  to  be  ordained  a 
bishop,  he  has  first  to  take  all  orders  up  to  priesthood, 
and  then  can  receive  the  episcopal  ordination  only  af- 
ter the  expiration  of  thirty  days.  The  candidate  must 
be  thirty  years  of  age,  and  at  his  ordination  three  bish- 
ops must  be  present.  Bishops  are  bound  to  reside  in 
their  dioceses ;  and  if  a  bishop  is  absent  from  his  diocese 
for  more  than  six  months,  except  it  be  by  order  of  the 
patriarch,  he  is  deposed.  The  bishop  has  entire  control 
of  the  Church  property  of  the  diocese,  and  can  impose 
taxes  upon  his  diocesans.  Without  his  permission,  no 
convent  can  be  built  within  the  diocese.  The  reve- 
nue of  metropolitans  and  bishops  is  derived  from  the 
same  sources  as  that  of  the  patriarch.  They  receive 
annual  contributions  from  the  priests  and  the  laity  of 
the  diocese,  besides  fees  and  inheritances.  The  income 
of  many  bishops  is  considerable.  The  metropolitans 
and  bishops  have  also  an  influential  position  in  the  po- 
litical administration  of  the  empire,  as  they  are,  in  vir- 
tue of  their  office,  members  of  the  administrative  coun- 
cils, by  which  the  valis  of  the  vilayets  are  assisted. 
In  1836,  patriarch  Gregory  VI  and  the  Holy  Synod 
issued  a  circular  in  which  all  bishops  were  requested 
to  establish  in  their  dioceses  an  ecclesiastical  commit- 
tee, after  the  model  of  the  one  existing  in  Constantino- 
ple, for  consulting  on  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  dio- 
ceses. All  the  diocesan  committees  send  reports  to  Con- 
.stantinople.  and  thence  receive  advice.  The  commit- 
tees consist  of  not  less  than  three  members,  who  are  se- 


lected from  among  the  educated,  virtuous,  and  zealous 
clergy.  One  member  of  the  committee  has  to  examine 
the  candidates  for  ordination,  and  to  instruct  and  guide 
the  confessors.  A  second  member  has  to  superintend 
the  printing  and  the  sale  of  books,  the  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, and  the  lives  of  the  clergy.  No  book  can  be 
printed  without  his  permission.  The  third  member 
superintends  education  and  preaching.  The  secular 
clergy  are  mostly  uneducated  and  poor,  and,  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  families,  they  often  carry  on 
some  trade,  cultivate  a  farm,  and  perform  other  man- 
ual labor.  The  parochial  churches  are  maintained  by 
the  congregations,  and  on  every  Sunday  and  holiday 
collections  are  taken  up  for  the  purpose.  The  koja 
backi,  or  chief  of  the  congregation,  administers  the 
financial  affairs,  and  has,  in  particular,  to  take  care  of 
the  support  of  the  priests,  the  cliurches,  and  the  schools. 
No  one  can  be  admitted  to  a  male  or  female  convent 
without  an  examination,  or  before  being  ten  years  of 
age.  Besides  the  monks  and  nuns  who  live  in  convents, 
there  are  eremites  on  Moinit  Athos,  and  anchorets  in 
Macedonia.     See  INIonks,  Eastern. 

The  number  of  metropolitans  and  bishops  who  were 
subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinojile  before  the 
churches  of  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria  had  sev- 
ered their  connection  with  him  amoimted,  according  to 
Silbernagl  {VerJ'uxsimg  slimmlliclier  Kirchcn  chs  Orients 
[1865]),  to  ]ol,  of  whom  02  belonged  to  Europe,  21  to 
Asia,  and  18  to  the  provinces.  In  consequence  of  the 
decay  of  the  Turkish  empire,  a  verj'  large  number  of 
the  dioceses  are  now  no  longer  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  patriarch,  which,  ere  long,  may  be  restricted 
to  the  dioceses  in  which  the  people  are  of  the  Greek 
nationality.  Under  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  were  12 
dioceses,  and  to  this  patriarchate  also  belongs  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cyprus,  who  is  exempt,  and  has  under  his  ju- 
risdiction 5  suffragan  bishops.  Under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  are  14  archbishops  and 
bishops,  under  that  of  Alexandria  4.  The  population 
of  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria  is  reported  as  only 
5000  souls;  that  of  Jerusalem  as  15,000;  while  the  pa- 
triarchate of  Antioch  comprises  29,000  families.  The 
total  population  connected  with  the  Greek  or  C)rthodox 
Eastern  Church  of  Turkey,  after  the  great  territorial 
changes  made  in  1878,  was  estimated  at  3,800,000  (see  Aji- 
pletons'  A  nnual  Cyclo]y(fdia,  1878,  art.  "  Greek  Church")  ; 
but  of  this  number  a  considerable  part  belongs  to  the 
Bulgarian  dioceses  of  Eastern  Koumelia,  which  have  no 
longer  any  ecclesiastical  communion  with  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  Of  the  convents  of  the  Church, 
which  are  still  numerous,  the  most  celebrated  are  those 
on  Mount  Athos  (q.  v.).  Of  late,  education  has  begun 
to  make  great  progress  among  the  population  connect- 
ed with  the  Greek  Church.  Two  theological  seminaries 
have  been  established,  the  one  on  the  island  of  Chalki, 
near  Constantinople,  and  the  other  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  no 
one  is  henceforth  to  be  appointed  as  bishop  who  has 
not  been  educated  at  one  of  these  institutions,  or  is  not 
fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  education  there  impart- 
ed. A  flourishing  teachers'  seminary,  according  to  the 
German  model,  has  been  established  at  Salonica,  in 
Macedonia.     See  Easthkn  Church. 

2.  The  Armenian  Church.  —  For  more  than  three 
hundred  years  nearly  two  thirds  of  ancient  Armenia 
has  been  under  the  rule  of  Turkey  [see  Ahjienia]; 
and,  therefore,  altliough  the  head  of  the  Church  (the 
catholicos  of  Echmiadzin)  is  now  a  subject  of  Russia 
(q.  v.).  the  large  majority  of  the  adherents  of  the  Ar- 
menian Church  are  still  to  be  found  in  Turkey.  Among 
the  Armenian  bishops  of  Turkey,  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantino])le  occupies  the  highest  rank:  he  is  inferior 
only  to  the  catholicos  of  Echmiadzin.  An  Armenian 
diocese  was  established  at  Constantinople  as  earl}-  as 
1307.  Archbishop  Joachim,  of  Bursa,  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  1461  by  the  sul- 
tan Mohammed  II,  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pointed the  civil  head  of  the  Armenian  nation.     The 
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patriarch  is  elected  by  the  notables  and  the  prominent-l 
clergymen  of  the  Armenian  eommuniry  of  Constant)-  | 
nople,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  I'orte.  Formerly  the  | 
Armenian  bankers  liad  the  ascendency  in  this  assem- 
bly; but  in  18jS)  several  Armenian  employes  of  tlic 
Turkish  government  obtained  the  leading  influence. 
The  patriarch  is  entirely  dependent  upon  these  laymen, 
who  appoint  a  coadjutor,  or  have  him  removed  by  the 
Turkish  govermnent,  whenever  they  please.  The  new 
patriarch  has  to  make  a  profession  of  faith,  which  con- 
sists of  nine  articles,  the  eigliili  of  wliich  designates 
the  patriarcli  as  the  vicar  of  Clirist.  The  benit  which 
the  patriarch  receives  from  the  I'orte  confers  upon  him 
a  direct  power  over  the  priests  and  laity  of  his  diocese. 
Like  the  catholicos,  he  has  the  right  to  ordain  bishops 
and  to  consecrate  the  ln)ly  oil.  With  the  exception  of 
the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  he  can  appoint  metropolitans 
and  bishops  througiiout  Turkish  Armenia;  remove,  ex- 
ile, and  recall  them;  divide  or  unite  their  dioceses. 
The  entire  property  of  the  Church  is  under  his  control; 
in  the  administration  of  it  he  is,  however,  limited  by 
the  lay  synod,  which  consists  of  twenty  members  elect- 
ed by  the  people  and  confirmed  by  the  Porte.  More- 
over, he  is  assisted  in  the  exercise  of  his  ecclesiastical 
functions  by  a  clerical  synod  consisting  of  his  oflficials. 
As  he  has  also  civil  jurisdiction,  he  has.  like  the  Greek 
patriarch,  liis  own  court  and  a  patriarchal  prison.  He 
is  the  civil  head  not  only  of  the  Armenian  nation,  but 
also  of  the  Syrian  Jacobites.  All  communications  be- 
tween the  Turkish  government  and  the  Armenians  pass 
through  his  hands;  and  even  the  Armenian  patriarch  of 
Sis  and  the  bishops  not  directly  subject  to  his  jurisdic- 
tion receive  their  benit  througli  him.  Like  the  (Jreek 
patriarch,  he  enjoys  a  number  of  honorary  rights  and 
exem]ition  from  taxation,  but,  in  return,  has  to  pay  an 
ainiual  tribute  to  the  I'orte.  His  revenue  consists  chief- 
ly of  taxes  of  installation  and  annual  contributions  from 
bishops;  fees  for  ordination,  for  the  holy  oil,  for  mar- 
riages; inheritances  and  donations.  Besides  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  the  Armenian  Church  of  Turkey 
has  patriarchs  at  Sis,  in  the  vilayet  of  Adana,  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  at  Aghtamar,  on  the  island  of  Van. 

The  first  patriarch  of  Sis  was  elected  in  1440,  when 
the  clergy  of  Sis,  after  the  death  of  the  catholicos  Jo- 
seph HI,  feared  lest  the  residence  of  the  patriarch,  which 
had  been  at  Sis  since  1294,  might  be  removed  to  Ech- 
miadzin. Without  waiting  for  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Armenian  bishops,  the  clergy  of  Sis  hurriedly  proceeded, 
conjointly  with  the  people  of  Sis,  to  the  election  of  a 
catholicos.  Tlie  bishops  and  rartubeds  met,  however, 
in  1441,  at  P^ehmiadzin,  and  elected  as  catholicos  the 
monk  Kyriakos,  who  was  almost  generally  recognis-ed 
by  the  Armenian  churches.  In  order  to  prevent  a  per- 
manent schism,  the  privilege  was  conferred  upon  Sis 
to  be  governed  by  a  patriarch,  on  condition,  however, 
that  he  receive  the  holy  oil  from  the  catholicos  as  a 
sign  of  his  submission.  The  condition  was  accepted, 
and  from  that  time  Sis  has  had  its  own  patriarchs.  Ac- 
cording to  a  concordat  concluded  between  the  catholicos 
of  Echmiadzin  and  the  patriarch  of  Sis,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  latter  was  to  extend  over  the  Armenian  churches 
of  Cilicia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Palestine ;  but,  as  the  bish- 
(ip  of  Jerusalem  made  himself  intiependent  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  17th  century,  his  jurisdiction  has  since  been 
limited  to  the  Armenian  churches  of  Armenia  JNIinor, 
Cappadocia,  and  Cilicia.  The  patriarch  of  Sis  has  the 
title  "Patriarch  and  Primate  of  Armenia  Minor  and  the 
Armenians  who  are  in  Cilicia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  Min- 
ister of  the  Kight  and  of  the  Throne  of  St.  Gregory' 
the  [Uuminator." 

The  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  has  been  in  existence 
since  the  middle  of  tlie  17th  century,  when  the  catholi- 
cos Philippos  conferred  upon  the  archbishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem the  right  of  consecrating,  himself,  the  holy  oil;  and 
the  archbishop  consequently  assumed  the  title  of  pa- 
triarch, and  began  to  ordain  bishops.  The  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  however,  ceased   long   ago   to  exercise 


these  functions;  aiid  his  powers  have  been  greatly  cur-' 
tailed,  as  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  calls  him  to 
account  wlien  he  jileascs.  In  order  to  guard  as  mucli 
as  possible  his  own  independence,  the  patriarcli  procures 
from  the  Turkish  government  his  own  bcraf,  and  su)(- 
ports  in  Constantinople  an  agent  of  his  own.  He  has 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  not  only  to  the  Porte,  but  to 
the  i)asha  of  Damascus.  He  is  elected  by  his  suffragan 
bishops,  and  has  his  residence  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
.lames  at  Jerusalem.  His  income  is  derived  from  the 
same  sources  as  tiiat  of  the  patriarcli  of  Constantinople, 
tiie  presents  from  the  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  constituting 
an  element  of  special  importance. 

In  1114  bishop  David  of  Tornik  made  himself  patri- 
arch of  Aghtamar,  in  Lake  Van,  and  assumed  the  title 
catholicos.  The  schism  has  continued  to  the  pre.sent 
day;  but  the  patriarchate  is  of  little  importance,  since 
its  jurisdiction  extends  hardly  any  farther  than  Lake 
Van.  Tlie  patriarch  is  elected  by  the  bishops  and  cler- 
gy under  his  jurisdiction,  and  is  supported  by  the  rev- 
enue of  the  monastery  on  the  island  of  Aghtamar. 

The  metropolitans,  or  archbishops,  are  not  distinguish- 
ed from  the  bishops  by  any  greater  jurisdiction,  but  only 
by  some  honorar}'  rights.  The  catholicos  can  only  be 
elected  out  of  their  number.  The  bishops  arc  regularly 
elected  from  the  unmarried  vartabeds,  and  only  occa- 
sionally, and  by  special  permission  of  the  catholicos  or 
the  patriarchs,  from  the  monks,  since,  according  to  the 
Church  law,  a  monk  is  not  to  become  a  bisliop.  The 
bishop  is  generally  elected  by  the  clergy  an<l  the  heads 
of  families,  and  after  the  election  he  is  presented  for  con- 
firmation to  the  catholicos  or  the  patriarchs,  who  appoint 
several  (generally  three)  bishops  for  examining  the  can- 
didate. It  is  required  that  he  be  fifty  years  of  age,  of 
legitimate  descent  for  three  generations,  on  both  father's 
and  mother's  side,  and  well  versed  in  the  HoU'  Script- 
ures and  the  canonical  law.  IManyof  the  metropolitans 
and  bishops  have  no  dioceses,  but  live  in  convents,  and 
there  hold  the  office  of  archimandrite.  Many  of  them 
are  at  the  same  time  vartabeds.  The  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, according  to  the  regulations  made  by  the 
provincial  council  on  Nov.  20,  1830,  has  under  his  juris- 
diction 18  archbishops,  or  metropolitans,  and  35  bishops. 
The  patriarchate  of  Sis  embraces  three  towns  and  forty 
villages.  Towards  the  close  of  the  IGth  century  the 
patriarch  of  Sis  still  had  23  archbishops  and  bishojis 
under  his  jurisdiction.  The  diocese  of  the  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem  embraces  the  churches  of  Palestine,  Syria, 
Akra,  and  Triiwlis.  His  residence,  in  the  monastery  of 
JIar  Yakub  on  Mount  Zi(m,  was  built  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury, belonged  to  the  Armenians  as  early  as  1238,  and 
has  been  in  their  undisputed  possession  since  1666. 
Besides  the  patriarch,  5  bishops  and  more  than  100 
priests  live  in  the  monastery.  The  total  number  of 
siilTragan  bishops  is  reported  to  be  14.  The  diocese  of 
the  patriarch  of  Aghtamar  comprises  two  towns  and 
thirty  villages.  In  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century 
he  had  under  his  jurisdiction  from  8  to  9  bishops  re- 
siding ill  the  monasteries  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Van. 
The  population  connected  with  the  Armenian  Church 
is  estimated  at  about  2,400,000,  of  whom  about  400,000 
are  in  the  European  dominions  of  Turkey.     See  AitMii- 

NIAN  ('llL'RCII. 

3.  ()//ief  Oiienfal  Churches. — Besides  the  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  Turkey  has  two  other  Oriental  churches — 
the  so-called  Ncstorians  aw\  Jacobites.  Both  have  been 
fully  treated  in  former  volumes  of  this  Ci/clopmdia.  See 
Jacoiutks  ;  Nestoiiians. 

4.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Turkey. — There  arc 
only  a  few  tribes  and  congregations  in  the  present  do- 
minions of  the  Turkish  empire  which  have  always  been 
in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  Albania.  The  foundation  of  oth- 
er congregations  dates  from  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
which  established  the  Latin  Church  on  a  permanent 
basis  in  .Syria,  I'alestine,  and  Cyprus.  The  rule  of  the 
Venetians  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  commer- 
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cial  intercourse  between  the  Balkan«peninsul?l  and  the 
Cathi>lic  nations  of  Western  Europe  increased  the  num- 
ber of  Latin  congregations  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
empire.  Finally,  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the  numerous 
missionaries  which  the  Church  of  Kome  has  supported 
in  all  parts  of  the  empire  have  won  over  fractions  of  all 
the  various  Oriental  Christian  denominations  in  which 
the  empire  abounds.  These  fractions  have  been  allowed 
by  the  pope  to  retain  a  number  of  national  and  ecclesi- 
astical peculiarities;  and,  while  they  have  adopted  the 
doctrines  of  the  Komau  Catholic  Churcii,  recognise  the 
pope  as  the  head  of  the  Church  Universal,  and  must  be 
recognised  themselves,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  tlie  word, 
as  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch,  they  appear, 
especially  in  consequence  of  the  retention  at  divine 
service  of  a  rite  different  from  the  Latin,  as  a  kind  of 
semi- independent  division  of  the  Church.  A  correct 
view  of  the  actual  strength  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Turkish  empire  is  best  obtained  by  re- 
viewing the  several  rites  separately. 

Tlie  Latin  mUk4  embraces  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
all  rites,  except  the  United  Armenians,  who  have  their 
own  civil  head.  The  head  of  the  Latin  millet  is  a  lay- 
man, who  has  the  title  Vekil  (representative).  He  is 
assisted  by  four  deputies  of  the  Latin  population,  with 
whom  he  constitutes  a  permanent  council  called  the 
Latin  Chancery,  Tiie  functions  of  this  council  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  Greek  patriarch. 

(1.)  The  Latin  Rite. — A  Latin  patriarchate  was  estab- 
lished at  Constantinople  in  \i(io,  in  consequence  of  the 
crusades.  The  occupant  received  a  rank  next  to  the 
pope.  When  Constantinople,  in  1453,  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  sultan,  the  Latin  patriarchs  transferred  the 
seat  of  the  patriarchate  to  Venice,  and  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople as  their  representative  a  vicar,  who  for  a  long  time 
was  onh'  a  monk.  When  the  Catholics,  in  consequence 
of  their  increasing  number,  applied  for  a  bishop,  the 
Propaganda  prevailed  upon  the  patriarch  to  appoint  an 
assistant  bishop  for  Constantinople,  and  to  pay  him  a 
regular  salary.  This  bishop  sometimes  called  himself 
patriarchal  vicar,  sometimes  suffragan  of  the  patriarch. 
After  some  time,  the  Propaganda  found  it  necessary  to 
appoint,  in  its  turn,  an  apostolical  patriarchal  vicar. 
When,  after  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  the  patri- 
arch took  up  his  residence  at  Rome,  and  the  patriarchate 
of  Constantinople  became  a  mere  title  in  partibiis  inji- 
delium,  which  was  conferred  upon  a  prelate  residing  in 
Rome,  the  apostolical  vicar  was  invested  with  full  juris- 
diction over  all  Catholics  of  the  Latin  rite.  The  popu- 
lation of  his  diocese,  which  extends  over  Thrace  and 
the  opposite  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  is  estimated  at  about 
15,000.  The  larger  portions  of  the  vicariate  apostolic 
(formerly  archbishopric)  of  Sophia,  which  had  before 
the  late  war  a  Latin  population  of  about  8000,  and  of 
the  diocese  of  Nicopolis,  which  had  a  population  of 
about  3000,  are  no  longer  under  Turkish  rule.  Both  the 
towns  of  Sophia  and  Nicopolis  lie  within  the  new  prin- 
cipality of  Bulgaria.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Scopia,  or  Uskub,  in  Macedonia  (now  the 
western  part  of  Roumelia)  has  been  annexed  to  Servia. 
The  whole  diocese  numbered  before  the  war  about  8000 
Catholics  of  the  Latin  rite.  Before  the  enlargCTnent  of 
the  principality  in  1878,  the  entire  Roman  Catholic  pop- 
ulation, numbering  about  4000  persons,  was  included 
in  the  diocese  of  Belgrade  and  Semendria  [see  Sekvia], 
which  belonged  as  a  suffragan  see  to  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Antivari.  The  two  vicariates  apostolic  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  numbering  in  1878  an  aggre- 
gate Roman  Catholic  population  of  114,000,  now  belong 
to  the  independent  state  of  Roumania.  The  two  vi- 
cariates of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  which  embrace  the 
entire  Roman  Catholic  population  in  the  two  provinces 
after  which  they  have  been  called,  were  in  1878,  by  the 
treaty  of  Berlin,  placed  under  Austrian  administration. 
The  Catholic  population  in  these  vicariates  is  numer- 
ous, especially  in  the  northern  and  north-western  dis- 
tricts of  Bosnia,  which  before  the  conquest  of  the  coun- 


try by  the  Turks  belonged  to  Hungary.  The  bishop 
of  Bosnia  fled,  in  consetpience  of  the  Turkish  conquest, 
to  Huiigary,  and  established  his  residence  at  Deacovar. 
The  occupant  of  this  see  still  has  the  title  bishop  of 
Bosnia  and  Sirmiimi;  but,  as  the  Turks  did  not  allow 
the  jiu'isdiction  of  a  foreign  prelate,  a  vicar  apostolic 
was  appointed  for  the  Catholics  of  the  Turkish  prov- 
inces. The  Catholic  population  is  estimated  at  about 
140,000,  that  of  Herzegovina  at  42,000.  In  the  Euro- 
pean provinces  remaining  under  Turkish  rule  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  has  its  greatest  stronghold  in  Al- 
bania. There  are  two  ecclesiastical  provinces  in  Alba- 
nia, Antivari-Scutari  and  Durazzo.  Tlie  latter  has  no 
longer  any  suffragan  see,  and  consists  only  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  Durazzo.  The  archdiocese  of  Antivari  and 
the  diocese  of  Scutari  were  united  in  18G7,  at  which  time 
they  had  an  aggregate  Roman  Catholic  popidation  of 
about  33,000.  The  suffragan  sees  of  Antivari  and  Du- 
razzo are  Sappa,  Pulati,  and  Alessio,  all  in  Albania,  with 
an  aggregate  population  of  about  4'2,000.  The  diocese 
of  Belgrade,  in  Servia,  which  has  already  been  referred 
to,  also  belongs  to  this  ecclesiastical  province.  The 
island  of  Scio,  which  belongs  to  Asiatic  Turkey,  has  still 
an  episcopal  see,  although  the  number  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics is  less  than  one  thousand.  It  is  a  suffragan  see 
of  the  archdiocese  of  Naxos,  which  belongs  to  the  king- 
dom of  Greece.  In  the  Jliddle  Ages,  while  this  island 
was  under  the  rule  of  the  Venetians,  it  was  very  flour- 
ishing, and  the  Roman  Catholic  population  was  numer- 
ous; but  during  the  (Jreek  war  of  independence  nearly 
the  entire  Christian  popidation  was  exterminated  or 
sold  into  slavery.  The  population  of  Cyprus,  which  in 
1878  was  placed  under  English  administratio)i,  has  rap- 
idly increased  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  there  numbers  about  10,000 
Catholics  of  the  Latin  and  (Jreek  rites,  and  3000  Mar- 
onites.  The  flourishing  city  of  Smyrna,  in  Asia  Minor, 
has  an  archdiocese  with  about  15,000,  nearly  all  of 
whom  live  in  the  capital.  The  archbishopric  in  this 
city  was  restored  in  1818,  and  has  now  as  a  suffragan 
see  the  diocese  of  Candia,  which,  after  being  long  con- 
ferred as  a  title  in  partihus  iofidelinm,  was  restored  in 
1874.  Besides  these  dioceses,  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
an  archbishop  of  Babylon,  who  resides  at  Bagdad.  For 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Jerusalem,  who  were  formerly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Franciscan  monks,  an  arch- 
bishopric was  established  in  1847,  the  occupant  of  which 
received  the  title  of  patriarch.  The  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  Palestine  is  estimated  at  about  15,000.  Two 
"apostolic  delegations"  have  been  established,  one  call- 
ed "  Asiatic  Turkej-,"  and  embracing  Mesopotamia,  Kur- 
distan, and  Armenia  Minor,  and  the  other  Syria;  and 
two  apostolical  vicariates,  Aleppo  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  all  these  dioceses  and 
ecclesiastical  districts  is  small,  but  the  bishops  and  the 
comparatively  numerous  orders  display  a  considerable 
activity  among  the  Christians  of  the  Oriental  rites. 
Several  Catholic  congregations  have  been  collected  in 
the  commercial  towns  of  the  Arabian  coast.  They  are 
administered  by  the  apostolical  vicar  of  Aden.  The 
number  of  Catholics  in  the  African  dependencies  of 
Turkey  is  small,  but  is  increasing  by  immigration  from 
Catholic  countries  of  Europe,  especially  France  and  It- 
alv.  The  French  popidation  residing  in  Egypt  in  1877 
amounted  to  17,000,  the  Italian  to  13,900,  the  Austrian 
to  6300;  the  large  majority  of  all  these  are  Catholics. 
The  patriarchate  of  Alexan<lria,  like  that  of  Antioch  in 
Asia,  is  now  a  mere  title  conferred  upon  an  Italian  prel- 
ate who  resides  in  Rome.  For  the  25,000  Catholics  of 
Tunis  there  is  a  vicar  apostolic,  and  for  the  5000  of 
Tripoli  a  praefect  apostolic. 

(2.)  The  A  rmeninn  Rite. — The  Church  of  Rome  began 
to  gain  a  firm  footing  among  the  Armenians  at  the  time 
of  the  crusades.  See  Armenian  Church.  Although 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  always  continued  averse  to  a 
union  with  Rome,  considerable  numbers  accepted  the 
union,  and,  retaining  the  rites  of  the  national  Church, 
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were  organized  into  a  United  Armenian  Church.  The 
Mecliilarists  (q.  v.)  have  gained  for  this  ecclesiastical 
Cdmmuiiity  a  greater  literary  distinction  than  can  be 
claimed  by  any  other  Oriental  communi<in.  In  regard 
to  their  political  rights,  the  Uniteil  Armenians  were  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  patriarch  of  the  National 
Armenian  Church  until  poi)e  Tins  YIII,  in  1^30,  suc- 
ceeded, with  the  aid  of  France  and  Austria,  in  making 
them  independent.  He  erected  at  Constantinople  the 
see  of  an  archbishop-primate  for  the  Catholic  Armeni- 
ans, who  was  to  be  immediately  subject  to  the  holy  see. 
At  the  appointment  of  the  tirst  iirimate  the  pojie  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  into  consideration  the  national 
wishes,  and  to  have  conceded  to  them  the  right  to  pro- 
pose three  candidates  for  the  vacant  see,  from  whom  the 
pope  chose  one.  In  1845  the  pope  appointed  Anthony 
Hassun  as  successor  of  the  primate,  without  consulting 
the  nation.  By  a  brief  of  April  30, 1850,  jwpe  Pius  IX 
erected  the  towns  of  Ancyra,  Artvin,  Brousa,  Erzrum, 
Ispahan,  and  Trel)izond  into  episcopal  sees  of  the  United 
Armenians,  and  made  them  suffragans  of  the  Armenian 
archbishop  of  Constantinople.  The  same  brief  appoint- 
ed the  bishops  of  these  sees  without  consulting  the  na- 
tion. The  United  Armenian  nation  gave  its  consent  to 
the  establishment  of  the  sees,  but  refused  to  recognise 
the  bishops,  because  they  had  not  previously  been  con- 
sulted. After  some  time,  they  yielded  this  point  also, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  schism;  and  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, through  the  mediation  of  France,  gave  to  the  new 
bishops  the  necessary  bcrat.  When  the  pope  estab- 
lished the  see  of  an  archbishop-primate  at  Constantino- 
ple, it  was  intended  to  confer  upon  him  also  the  secular 
jurisdiction  over  the  Catholic  Armenians;  but  the  Porte 
did  not  recognise  the  primate,  and  clothed,  by  a  herat 
of  1831,  a  jiriest  of  the  Ortler  of  Mechitarists  with  the 
prafectura  mitionalis.  At  the  request  of  the  French 
ambassador,  after  some  time,  a  patriarch  was  appointed, 
but  w-ithout  any  ecclesiastical  functions,  and  having  only 
those  secular  rights  which  are  connected  w^ith  the  of- 
fices of  the  Greek  and  the  Gregorian-Armenian  patri- 
archs. The  patriarch  was  to  be  elected  by  the  United 
Armenian  community,  and  to  be  conlirmed  by  the  Porte. 
He  was  to  be  assisted  by  a  council  of  administration 
consisting  of  twelve  members,  who  were  likewise  to  be 
elected  by  the  nation  and  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Porte. 
The  berut  given  to  the  patriarch  extended  his  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  the  United  Eastern  churches;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  religious  controversies  and  inner  dissen- 
sions which  arose,  the  patriarch  lost  the  right  to  repre- 
sent the  other  Catholic  nationalities  at  the  Porte,  and 
this  right  passed  over  to  the  vekil  of  the  Latins.  In 
]866  Hassun,  the  archbishop-primate  of  Constantinople, 
was  elected  also  patriarch  of  Cilicia,  and  assumed  as 
such  the  name  Anthony  Peter  IX.  Thus  for  the  first 
time  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity  of  the  United 
Armenians,  the  patriarchate  of  Cilicia,  was  united  in 
one  person  with  the  civil  headship  of  the  United  Arme- 
nian nation  which  was  attached  to  the  office  of  the  pri- 
mate of  Constantinople.  Simultaneously  with  confirm- 
ing the  new  patriarch, pope  Pius  IX,  in  Jul}',  I8()7, issued 
the  bull  Revermriis,  which  abolished  the  rights  that 
hitherto  the  United  Armenians  had  enjoyed  with  re- 
gard to  the  election  of  their  patriarch  and  their  bishops, 
and  reserved  fur  the  pope  rights  liitherto  not  exercised 
by  him.  The  opposition  which  at  once  manifested  it- 
self against  this  bull  led  in  1870  to  an  open  schism. 
The  opponents  secured  the  assistance  of  the  Turkish 
government;  Hassun  was  exiled  from  Constantinople 
and  from  Turkey,  and  Kupelian  chosen  in  his  stead  pa- 
triarch of  the  United  Armenians.  Besides,  a  number 
of  bishops  sympathizing  with  Kupelian  were  appoint- 
ed for  United  Armenian  dioceses.  Notwithstanding  re- 
peated excommunications  by  Pome,  the  party  headed 
iiy  Kupelian  remained  in  opposition  to  the  pope,  and 
assumed  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  Old  Catholics 
in  Western  Europe.  The  Kupelians  continued  for  many 
years  to  enjoy  the  patronage  and  active  support  of  the 


Turkish  government,  but  never  succeeded  in  bringing 
over  to  tlieir  side  the  majority  of  the  United  Armenian 
laity.  In  187G  a  general  amnesty,  granted  by  the  new 
sultan,  JMurad,  on  his  accession  to  tlie  throne,  |)ermitted 
Hassun  to  return  to  Constantinople.  The  schism  con- 
tinued, however,  until  1879,  when  the  ett(>rts  made  by 
the  papal  delegates  and  the  ambassador  of  France  se- 
cured the  submission  of  Kupelian  and  the  other  bishops 
of  the  o|)])osition,  and  the  entire  end  of  the  schism. 

(3.)  Other  United  Oriental  Rites. — The  Roman  Cath- 
olic C'hurch  has  also  gained  over  the  entire  tribe  of  the 
Maronites,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  Nestorians  and  the 
Jacobites  in  Asia,  and  of  the  Copts  in  Egypt.  The 
United  Nestorians  are  generally  called  Chaldeans,  while 
the  United  Jacobites  are  designated  United  Syrians. 
These  United  Orientals  have  already  been  referred  to 
in  the  articles  Maronites;  Cn.vi.DiiANS;  Copts;  Jac- 
obites. The  aggregate  number  of  these  religious  de- 
nominations is  not  large.  The  number  of  Chaldeans 
(inclusive  of  the  congregations  in  Persia)  is  estimated 
at  from  20,000  to  30,000,  tliat  of  the  Syrians  at  from 
9000  to  30,000,  that  of  the  Copts  at  10,000.  From  1870 
to  1879  almost  the  entire  community  of  the  Chaldeans, 
including  their  patriarch,  Andu,  and  all  their  bishops, 
was  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion  against  Rome.  The  pa- 
triarch desired  to  extend  his  jurisdiction  over  the  Chris- 
tians of  St.  Thomas  in  British  India,  who,  like  the  Chal- 
deans, are  United  Nestorians,  and  number  about  100,000. 
Iiome  objected  to  this,  desiring  the  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas  to  remain  as  heretofore  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  vicar  apostolic  of  Verapoli,  who  is  of  the  Latin 
rite.  The  Chaldeans,  moreover,  protested  against  a 
Roman  bull,  issued  in  18G9,  which  forbade  the  patriarch 
to  ordain  bishops  without  the  previous  approbation  of 
the  pope.  The  Chaldeans  had  possessed  and  exercised 
this  right  from  the  time  when  they  joined  the  com- 
munion of  Rome,  and  they  denied  the  right  of  the  pope 
to  abolish  it  without  their  consent.  The  patriarch  and 
the  bishops  long  resisted  all  the  eiforts  made  by  Rome, 
One  of  their  bishops  visited  India  and  prevailed  upon  a 
large  portion  of  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  to  place 
themselves  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  withdraw  from 
that  of  the  Latin  vicar  apostolic  of  Verapoli.  At  length, 
however,  they  relented  in  their  resistance;  and,  after  the 
death  of  patriarch  Andu,  the  pope  succeeded,  in  1879,  in 
securing  the  submission  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  in  the 
election  of  a  new  patriarch  who  declared  himself  will- 
ing to  concede  all  the  demands  made  by  Rome.  .See 
Thojias  (St.),  Cukistians  of. 

(4.)  Protestantism. — The  most  important  Protestant 
churches  in  the  Turkish  empire  are  under  the  care  of 
Am.erican  missionary  societies.  The  Rev.  Pliny  Fisk 
and  the  Rev.  Levi  Parsons  were  appointed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Board  in  1818  "missionaries  to  Palestine,  and  ar- 
rived at  Smyrna  in  1820.  In  the  next  year  Mr.  Parsons 
went  to  Jerusalem.  A  printing-press,  designed  to  print 
books  for  Turkey,  was  set  up  at  Malta  by  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Temple  in  1823,  and  was  removed  in  1833  to  Smyrna. 
The  Rev.  Messrs.  William  Goodell  and  Isaac  Bird  were 
stationed  at  Beirut,  where  they  began  the  Syrian  mis- 
sion in  1823,  and  opened  schools  the  next  year.  In  the 
same  j-ear  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  was  forbid- 
den by  the  government.  The  station  at  Jerusalem  was 
suspended  for  nine  years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Fisk,  in 
1825,  and  the  mission  in  Syria  was  suspended  for  a 
short  time  in  1828.  It  was  soon  resumed;  the  Rev. 
William  (ioodell  was  ajipointed  to  Constantinople,  and 
a  deputation  was  sent  to  visit  the  Armenian  populations 
of  the  empire.  Mr.  Goodell  visited  the  Armenian  patri- 
arch and  ecclesiastics  at  Constantinople  in  1831,  and 
was  at  first  welcomed  by  them.  Schools  were  0|)ened 
near  Constantinople,  and  in  1834  stations  were  establish- 
ed at  Trebizond  and  HmuKa.  The  (ireek  and  Armenian 
ecclesiastics  became  jealous  of  the  progress  of  the  mis- 
sions, and  a  strong  opposition  was  instigated  against 
them ;  but  in  1839  the  new  sidtan  made  the  first  of  a 
series  of  concessions  of  reli;rious  libertv.     In  1841  the 
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Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin  opened  a  school  at  Bebek,  near  Con- 
stantinople, which  was  the  beginning  of  what  is  now 
Robert  College. 

Churches  were  formally  organized  at  Constantinople, 
Adabazar,  and  Trebizond  in  1!S46.  In  the  next  year  the 
Protestants  were  recognised  by  the  government  as  an 
independent  community,  and  in  1850  they  were  accord- 
ed a  charter,  placing  them  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
other  Christian  communities  of  the  empire.  In  1856 
the  sultan  granted,  and  in  1860  formally  proclaimed,  the 
hatti-hunwyum  by  which  religious  liberty  and  equal 
rights  were  conferred  upon  all  classes.  The  missions 
in  Syria  were  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America  in  1870.  Tiie  churches  of  the  American 
Board  are  distributed  through  a  territory  extending 
from  Mosul,  on  the  Tigris,  to  Monastir,  in  Macedonia. 
They  are  arranged  into  four  missions,  which  are  known 
as  the  Eastern  Turkey  (Armenia),  Central  Turkey  (em- 
bracing the  country  south  of  the  Black  Sea),  Western 
Turkey  (Asia  Minor),  and  European  Turkej'  (Constan- 
tinople, Eastern  Roumelia,  Bulgaria,  and  Macedonia) 
missions,  and  include  90  churches  with  7300  mem- 
bers. The  Presbyterian  Church  has  12  churches  in 
Syria,  with  716  communicants.  The  Synod  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America  has  a 
mission  at  Latakia,  with  94  members;  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  has  two  missionaries,  with  26  members;  an 
independent  Baptist  missionary  reports  11  members,  and 
the  Friends  have  14  members,  all  in  Syria.  The  Rev. 
Samuel  Gobat,  an  agent  of  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety, went  to  Palestine  in  1841,  and  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Jerusalem.  He  founded  schools,  which 
passed  in  1877  under  the  control  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society.  This  society  returns  12  native  Protestant 
coiigregationsin  Palestine,  having  1108  members.  Other 
societies  engaged  in  Palestine  are  the  London  Jewish 
Mission,  the  Jewish  Mission  of  Berlin,  the  Crischona 
Mission,  and  the  Kaiserswerth  Deaconesses'  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  a  mission  in 
Bulgaria,  begun  in  1857,  which  included,  in  1878,  5 
stations,  38  members,  and  13  probationers.  The  Disci- 
ples of  Christ  appointed  a  missionary  to  Constantinople 
in  1878.  The  mission  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  North  America  in  Egypt,  after  twenty-five  years  of 
development,  has  9  churches  and  947  communicants. 
The  Protestant  churches  have  in  all  in  the  empire  about 
385  preaching-places,  more  than  100  ordained  mission- 
aries with  as  many  churches,  and  about  10,000  com- 
municants. Besides  these,  the  Jewish  mission  societies 
of  London,  the  Established  and  Free  Churches  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  have  stations 
and  schools  at  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  Beirut,  Constantino- 
ple, Salonica,  Adrianople,  and  Rustchuk. 

The  Protestant  religious  work  is  supplemented  by 
efficient  schools  of  every  grade.  The  American  Board 
has  300  common-schools,  16  boarding-schools  for  girls, 
and  12  seminaries  and  training-schools,  with  a  total  at- 
tendance of  more  than  11,000  pupils;  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  in  Syria  has  84  common-schools,  3  high-schools, 
and  2  female  seminaries,  with  a  total  of  4097  pupils,  a 
college,  and  a  theological  seminary ;  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Mission  has  476  day-school  scholars;  the  So- 
ciety of  the  British  Syrian  Schools  and  Bible  Mission, 
30  schools  and  3000  scholars:  and  in  Syria  proper,  not 
including  Palestine  or  Asia  Minor,  there  are  1 1,000  chil- 
dren in  evangelical  schools,  of  whom  about  one  half  are 
girls.  In  Palestine,  there  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Church  missionary  and  other  societies  some  36  or  37 
Protestant  schools,  which  are  attended  b^^  Mohamme- 
dan, Jewish,  Druse,  and  Samaritan  pupils.  The  United 
Presbyterians  in  Egypt  have  39  schools,  with  1893  pupils, 
and  6  theological  students  in  the  training-schools.  The 
English  Church  schools  at  Cairo  and  Damietta  have 
590  pupils.  Of  the  Jewish  mission  schools,  those  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  return  1702  Jewish  and  other 
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than  British  pupils.  At  the  Syrian  Protestant  College 
of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Beirut  instruction  is 
given  in  the  English  language,  while  the  Arabic  is 
taught  as  a  classic.  The  college  has  a  faculty  of  8 
professors,  120  students,  and  a  medical  department 
which  had  23  students  in  1877,  and  which  has  sent 
out  several  graduates,  who  are  practicing  as  phjsicians 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  Robert  College,  near 
Constantinople,  is  not  immediately  connected  with  any 
Church  organization,  but  is  under  Protestant  direction, 
with  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  a  faculty  of  15  instructors,  in- 
cluding American,  European,  Armenian,  Bulgarian, 
Greek,  and  Turkish  professors,  and  registered,  in  1878- 
79,  151  students,  among  whom  fifteen  nationalities  and 
all  the  religions  prevailing  in  the  empire  were  represent- 
ed. Instruction  is  given  in  the  usual  collegiate  studies, 
and  in  fifteen  ancient  and  modern  languages.  The  col- 
lege has  a  library  of  6000  volumes.  Central  Turkey 
College,  at  Ain tab,  is  also  an  independent  Protestant  in- 
stitution, in  which  instruction  is  given  in  the  branches 
of  science  and  literature,  the  English,  Turkish,  and  Ar- 
menian languages. 

The  American  Board  has  a  press  at  Constantinople, 
and  the  Presbyterians  have  one  at  Beirut,  at  both  of 
which  religious,  educational,  and  scientific  books  are 
published  in  the  languages  of  the  people.  The  Arabic 
Bible  published  at  Beirut  is  circulated  in  all  Jlohamme- 
dan  countries.  Other  editions  of  the  Bible  are  publish- 
ed in  all  the  languages  spoken  in  the  empire.  The 
whole  number  of  copies  of  books,  tracts,  etc.,  printed  at 
the  press  of  the  American  Board  from  the  beginning  of 
its  operations  to  1879  is  2,248.354,  comprising  a  total 
of  325,508,988  pages,  in  the  Armenian,  Armeno-Turkish, 
Greco-Turkish,  and  Bulgarian  languages ;  and  the  whole 
number  of  pages  printed  on  the  Presbyterian  press  from 
the  beginning  to  1879  is  183,705,027. " 

The  organization  of  Protestant  churches  has  been 
generally  confined  to  other  than  Mussulman  popula- 
tions—  chiefly  to  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  and  Armenians. 
It  was  until  recently  a  capital  offence,  by  the  Turkish 
law,  for  a  Moslem  to  become  a  Christian.  More  atten- 
tion is  now  given  to  the  evangelization  of  the  Turkish 
population;  but  the  number  of  Protestant  Turks  is  still 
very  insignificant.  The  Protestants  have  acquired  a 
good  reputation  in  the  communities  among  whom  they 
live,  and  have  gained  their  esteem  and  confidence  to  a 
degree  that  is  rarely  accorded  to  persons  professing  a 
strange  religion.     See  Syria,  Missions  in. 

VI.  Other  Religious  DenominaUons.  —  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  other  religious  denominations  of  the 
Turkish  empire  are  the  Jews.  Their  old  native  land, 
Palestine,  is  now  a  part  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  but  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  its  population  consists  at 
present  of  Mohammedans,  the  total  number  of  Jews  in 
all  Asiatic  Turkey  being  estimated  at  only  50,000.  It 
is  believed  that  their  first  appearance  in  European  Tur- 
key may  have  been  connected  with  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  the  (ireat,  who  planted  many  colonies  of 
Jews  about  his  empire.  Philo  mentions  Jews  in  Thes- 
saly,  Bceotia,  Macedonia,  etc.  Luke  speaks  of  them  at 
Thessalonica  and  Beroea.  The  Jews  have  probably  been 
settled  in  Macedonia  from  the  first  emigration  to  the 
present  time.  In  consequence  of  their  expulsion  from 
Spain,  a  large  number  of  Spanish  Jews  settled  in  Thes- 
salonica. Paul  Lucas  says  that  in  his  day  there  were 
30,000  in  that  city,  with  twenty-two  synagogues.  The 
descendants  of  these  Spanish  Jews  spread  throughout 
the  empire;  they  continue  to  speak  among  themselves 
the  Spanish  language,  but  their  written  correspondence 
is  carried  on  in  Hebrew.  The  great  mass  of  the  Jews 
in  Turkey  are  Talmudists,  but  there  exists  a  small  sec- 
tion of  Karaites  (q.  v.).  The  latter  have  about  a  hun- 
dred families  at  Has-Keui,  near  Constantinople;  there 
are  also  many  in  Galicia  and  the  Crimea;  but  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Jews  of  this  persuasion  are,  outside  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  in  Galicia  and  the  Crimea.    "There  is 
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also  a  curious  sect  of  Jews  at  Salonica  called  Afamim, 
which  sisnities  'turncoat.'  They  believe  in  the  four- 
teenth false  Messiah,  Sabati  Levi,  who,  to  save  his  life, 
became  with  his  followers  Mohammedans;  but  tliese, 
again,  have  their  rcli<;ioiis  differences,  and  are  divided 
into  three  sects.  They  are  still  Jews  at  heart,  but  their 
trifling  witii  two  creeds  makes  them  despised  and  looked 
down  upon.  They  marry  among  themselves  only,  and 
live  together  in  a  particular  quarier  of  the  town.  There 
are  others  of  the  same  sect  in  parts  of  Russia.  At  Sa- 
lonica  they  are  Mohammedans  in  public  and  Jews  in 
private  life.  The  Jews  have  no  hierarchy,  but  each 
congregation  is  independent,  and  is  governed  by  its  own 
chief  rabbi;  but  they  have  a  representative  head  at 
Constantinople,  called  the  khdklutiii-hashi,  who  is  chief 
of  the  Israelitish  nation  in  the  empire.  The  khakham- 
bashi  at  Constantinople  has  a  court  or  council  to  assist 
him  in  administering  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts — first,  the  Mcjliss-i-rouhani, 
or  spiritual  council,  composed  of  six  grand  rabbins,  which, 
as  its  name  implies,  deals  with  questions  relating  to  the 
Jewish  religion;  and,  second,  the  Mejliss-i-jesindni, 
or  civil  council,  which  deals  with  questions  of  civil  law, 
and  assists  the  Turkish  courts  in  any  questions  relat- 
ing to  Jews.  The  same  organization  applies  to  each 
grand  rabbi,  who,  in  his  turn,  is  assisted  by  two  similar 
councils.  As  the  Jewish  law,  like  that  of  the  Moham- 
medan, is  explained  by  the  teaching  of  the  sacred  books, 
the  establishment  of  these  councils  forms  a  ready  means 
of  arriving  at  a  judgment  on  all  religious  and  civil  cases 
arising  in  the  Jewish  community.  The  khakhara-bashi 
takes  rank  immediately  after  the  Greek  and  Armenian 
l)atriarchs.  The  Jewish  population  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire is  estimated  at  158,000.  The  poorer  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  liberality  of  the  upper  classes  for 
education  and  relief  in  case  of  want,  and  the  obligation 
is  met  in  a  most  commendable  spirit.  They  possess 
an  institution  called  the  '  Universal  Israelitish  Alliance,' 
which  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  education, 
etc.  In  1875  the  alliance  had  twenty  -  one  schools 
throughout  the  empire,  which  gave  instruction  to  209-i 
children  of  both  sexes,  and  of  this  number  809  were  ad- 
mitted gratuitously.  The  teachers  of  these  schools  are 
educated  in  the  Rabbinical  Seminary  at  Paris,  and  they 
give  their  pupils  instruction  in  foreign  languages  and 
all  the  elements  of  a  first-class  education.  The  ele- 
mentary schools,  or  tdlnutd/oia,  are  crowded  with  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes,  who  are  simply  taught  to  read  and 
write"  (Baker).  The  estimates  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion in  the  Turkish  empire  vary  greatly.  It  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned  that  Baker,  in  his  work  on  Tur- 
kej',  gives  the  total  number  as  158,000,  and  that  in 
the  Asiatic  possessions  they  are  supposed  not  to  exceed 
50,000.  The  Servian  statistician  Jakshitch  estimates 
the  Jews  in  the  immediate  European  possessions  at 
only  55,000,  distributed  as  follovvs  among  the  several 
vilayets:  Constantinople,  22,943;  Adrianople,  13,492; 
Salonica,  7409 ;  Monastir,  25G6;  Kossovo,  1323;  Yani- 
na,  4085;  Crete,  3200  — total,  55,018.  The  same  sta- 
tistician gives  the  number  of  Jews  in  Roumelia  at 
3969,  in  Bosnia  at  6968,  in  Bidgaria  at  8959— total  in 
Turkish  empire  in  Europe,  74,914.  In  the  African  de- 
pendencies, the  Jews  are  chiefly  represented  in  Tunis, 
where  they  are  supposed  to  number  45,000  souls.     See 

JliWS. 

There  are  a  number  of  sects  peculiar  to  Turkey.  The 
most  prominent  among  them  are  the  Aiisarians  (q.  v.) 
and  the  Druses  (q.  v.).  The  number  of  gypsies  is  esti- 
mated at  about  200,000. 

VII.  Literature.  —  For  information  on  the  religious 
denominations  of  Turkey,  see  Baker,  Turkey  (Lond.  and 
N.  Y.  1878) ;  Audoiiard,  UOrient  et.  ses  Pevplades  (Paris, 
1867) ;  Zur  Helle  von  Samo  [a  Mohammedan  dervish, 
l)reviously  an  Austrian  diplomatist  ],  /Jje  Volker  des 
osmanischen  Reiches  (  Vienna,  1877  ) ;  Ubicini,  Etudes 
Jlistoriques  sur  les  Populations  Ckretiennes  de  la  Turquie 
d' Europe  (Paris,  1867).     (A.  J.  S.) 


Postscript. — Since  the  above  was  in  type,  the  political 
situation  of  Turkey  has  undergone  no  material  change. 
The  Turks,  as  well  as  the  natives,  made  so  much  opposi- 
tion to  carrying  out  tlie  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin 
that  a  naval  demonstration  by  the  great  European  powers 
in  the  Arciiipelago  became  necessary  in  order  to  compel 
the  surrender  to  Montenegro  of  Dulcigno,  a  seaport  of 
Albania,  on  the  Adriatic.  Meanwhile  both  Greece  and 
Turkey  continued  their  warlike  attitude  and  prepara- 
tions, both  parlies  declining  the  mediation  of  the  other 
powers ;  but  as  none  of  these  seemed  disposed  to  aid 
eitlier  of  the  contestants,  the  latest  advices  (April,  1881) 
are  that  a  compromise  of  the  boundary  question  will  he 
peaceably  eft'ected  (by  the  absolute  cession  to  (Jreece  of 
a  part  only  of  the  disputed  territory  in  Albania  and 
Thessaly,  as  suggested  by  Turkey  and  recommended  by 
the  other  governments),  and  that  thus  a  new  lease  of 
life,  for  a  short  time,  will  be  granted  to  the  Turkish  rule 
in  Europe. 

TURKEY,  Versions  of.  There  exist  a  great  many 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  which  are  used  throughout 
the  Turkish  empire,  but  do  not  properly  belong  to  Tur- 
key alone,  as  the  following  list  of  versions,  furnished  to 
us  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  Thomson,  agent  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  at  Constantinople,  will  show : 


Albanian,  Gheg. 
Albanian,  Tosli. 
Arabic. 

Armenian,  Ararat. 
Armenian,  Modern. 
Azerl)ijiui. 
Bulgarian,  General. 
Bulgarian,  Eastern. 
Bulgarian,  Western. 
Croatian. 
Greek,  Modern. 
Hebrew. 
Judoeo-German. 


Jndseo-Polish. 
Juilaao-Spauish. 
Kurdish. 

Kurdish,  Armeno-. 
Maltese. 
Rounianian. 
Russ,  Modern. 
Serviiin. 
Syriac,  Modern. 
Turkish. 

Turkish,  Armeno-, 
Turkish,  Graeco-. 


'ITiese  versions  have  already  been  treated,  more  or  less 
fully,  in  separate  articles,  or  will  be  found  in  their  prop- 
er order  in  the  Supplement,  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant translations — such  as  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  Bul- 
garian, and  Armenian — have  been  prepared  entirely  by 
American  missionaries;  and  it  is  very  interesting  to 
know  how  their  work  is  appreciated  and  regarded  by 
scholars  of  other  countries.*  The  British  Quarterly  Re- 
view, in  its  January  number,  1878,  after  speaking  of  the 
work  done  by  Americans  in  the  Turkish  empire  in  re- 
spect to  explorations,  literature,  and  education,  medical 
practice,  and  the  improved  condition  of  woman,  thus 
goes  on  concerning  the  Bible  translations : 

"The  most  important  contribution,  however,  which  the 
Americans  have  made  to  the  literattne  of  Turkey  is  found 
in  the  accurate  translations  which  they  have  made  of  ttie 
Christian  Scriptures.  These  translations  are  worthy  of 
special  notice,  becaijse,  apart  from  the  religions  influence 
of  the  Scriptures,  they  are  making  a  marked  impression 
upon  the  intellectual  lite  of  the  various  nationalities  of 
Turkey.  Fifty  years  ago  there  was  no  version  of  the 
Scriptures  in  any  one  of  the  modern  languages  of  that 
country.  The  task  of  making  these  translations  was  not 
an  ordinary  one.  Regard  must  be  had,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  uneducated  clas:?es — the  style  must  he  such  that 
the  common  people  would  readily  uuderstand  the  mean- 
ing; on  the  other  hand,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  edu- 
cated classes — the  style  must  be  sutHciently  elegant  and 
idiomatic  to  commend  itself  to  the  taste  of  those  who  are 
proud  of  the  literary  excellences  of  their  ancient  tongues. 
The  Aniericans  may  fairly  claim  that  they  have  succeed- 
ed in  this  difficult  task,  in  respect,  at  least,  to  four  of  the 
important  languages  of  the  country.  We  refer  to  the 
modern  Armenian,  the  Arabic,  the  Turkish,  and  the  Bul- 
garian. The  Turkish  versions  have  varied  somewhat,  ac- 
cording as  they  have  been  prepared  for  the  Armenians, 
the  Greeks,  or  the  Osmaidi  Turks.  The  i)reparation  of 
tlie  entire  Bible  in  the  Armeno-Tuikish  language  (the 
Turkish  language  written  with  the  Armenian  character) 
was  the  life-work  of  the  late  William  Goodell,  D.D.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Schauffler  has  given  many  years  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Arabo-Turkish, 
or  Turkish  written  with  the  Arabic  character;  while  at 
the  present  time  a  permanent  coraniitiee,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Riggs  is  chairman,  is  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
recast  all  the  Turkish  versions  of  the  Bible,  and  form  one 
that  may  he  printed  in  any  character.  We  understand 
that  there  is  one  English  representative  on  this  commit- 
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tee.  The  translation  of  the  Scripture?  into  Arabic  is  the 
)esu]t  of  the  labors  of  two  accomplished  Ainerinin  schol- 
ars—Rev. Eli  Smith,  D.D.,an(l  Rev.  C.  V.  A.Vau  Dyck,  D.D. 
We  are  assured  by  many  who  are  capable  of  judu;ing  that 
this  Aiabic  version  of  the  Scriptures  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  schi>lar- 
ship  of  the  translators.  The  same  is  said  of  the  transla- 
tions of  the  Bible  that  have  been  made  into  modern  Ar- 
menian and  Bulgarian  by  the  Rev.  Elias  Riggs,  D.D.  We 
cannot  forbear  quoting  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Riggs  in  regard  to  the  time  spent  on  this  branch  of  his 
wojk:  'You  ask,'  he  says,  'in  regard  to  the  time  devoted 
to  the  Armenian  and  Bulgarian  translations  of  the  Bible. 
In  both  cases  the  translations  were  first  issued  in  parts  iu 
small  editions,  intended  partly  to  supply  the  existing  de- 
mand and  partly  to  secure  criticisms  and  to  leave  room  for 
corrections  arising  from  comparison  of  the  diflerent  parts 
of  the  Bible.  Iu  both  cases  the  whole  Bible  was  tinally 
printed  in  a  single  imperial  octavo  volume,  with  refer- 
ences. To  the  Armenian  Bible  (including  the  two  edi- 
tions) I  gave  most  of  my  time  for  seven  years,  and  to  the 
Bulgarian  more  than  half  my  time  for  eleven  years.  How 
long  our  committee  will  take  to  complete  the  Turkish 
version  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say.  We  spent  a  year  on 
the  f(«r  gospels.'  When  we  remember  that  these  trans- 
lations are  all  made  from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  ; 
and  when  we  remember,  also,  that  the  translations,  when 
))nt  iu  their  permanent  form,  have  been  commended  by 
the  best  Arabic,  Turkish,  Bulgarian,  and  Armenian  schol- 
ars of  Turkey  ;  and  when  we  recall,  also,  the  great  obsta- 
cles the  Americans  must  have  met  in  carrying  these  trans- 
lations through  the  press  at  Constaiitimiple  and  Beirut, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  appreciation,  not 
only  of  their  high  scholarship,  but  of  their  persevering 
diligence  and  steadfastness  of  purpose;  and  we  are  con- 
vinced that  generations  of  men  yet  to  come  will  join  iu 
this  hearty  commendation." 

This  speaks  well  of  the  work  performed  by  these 
Annerican  scholars.  For  reasons  stated  above,  we  have 
confined  ourselves  in  this  article  to  the  Turkish  ver- 
sion properly  so  called,  and  to  its  transcription  into  the 
Armenian  and  Greek  characters. 

I.  Turkish. — The  Turkish  language,  in  its  numerous 
dialectic  varieties,  is  more  or  less  diffused  through  the 
vast  regions  which  extend  from  the  •Mediterranean  to 
the  frontiers  of  China,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Frozen 
Ocean  to  Hindustan.  The  nations  to  which  this  lan- 
guage is  vernacular  have  acted  an  important  part  in 
history;  and  though  their  power  has  now  declined, 
and  the  Crescent  has  fallen  like  a  star  from  heaven, 
yet  a  mejnber  of  this  race  still  occupies  the  throne  of 
Constantine.  The  peculiar  dialect  of  this  language  to 
which  the  name  of  Turkish  is  generally,  by  way  of  pre- 
eminence, applied  is  spoken  in  European  Turkey  by 
the  Ottoman  or  Osmanli  Turks,  and  is  the  only  lan- 
guage which  can  be  employed  as  a  £!;eneral  medium 
of  communication  with  all  the  various  kindreds  of  peo- 
ple inhabiting  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  The 
most  ancient  Turkish  alphabet  is  the  Ouigour,  from 
which  the  Mongolian  is  derived  ;  but  the  modern  Turks 
use  the  Arabic  and  Persian  characters.  Their  present 
alphabet  consists  of  thirty-three  letters,  twenty-eight 
of  which  are  Arabic,  four  are  Persian,  and  one  is  pecul- 
iar to  the  Turkish.  Like  most  Oriental  languages, 
Turkish  is  written  and  read  from  right  to  left.  Two 
versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  kindred  dialects  of  the 
Turkish  language  appear  to  have  been  completed  about 
the  same  period.  One  of  these  versions,  executed  by 
Seamah,  and  printed  in  England  in  166G,  will  be  noticed 
in  the  Supplement,  under  Kar.vss.  The  other,  compris- 
ing both  the  Old  and  the  New  Test.,  was  the  work  of  Ali 
Bey,  whose  history  is  rather  remarkable.  His  original 
name  was  Albertus  Bobowskj',  or  Bobovius.  He  was 
born  in  Poland,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
and  while  a  youth  was  stolen  by  the  Tartars  and  sold 
as  a  slave  in  Constantinople.  After  having  spent  twenty 
years  in  the  seraglio,  he  publicly  embraced  Mohammed- 
anism, at  the  same  time  assuming  the  name  of  Ali  Bey. 
He  became  first  dragoman,  or  translator,  to  Mohammed 
IV,  and  was  said  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  sev- 
enteen languages.  At  the  suggestion  and  inider  the  di- 
rection of  the  famous  Levin  Warner,  then  Dutch  ambas- 
sador at  Constantinojde,  Ali  Bey  was  induced  to  trans- 
late the  catechism  of  the  Church  of  England  into  Turk- 
ish, and  afterwards  betook  himself  to  the  translation  of 


the  entire  Scriptures  into  Turkish.  The  study  of  the 
sacred  volume  was  not  without  effect  on  the  translator; 
for  it  is  recorded  that  Ali  Bey  entertained  thoughts  of 
returning  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  was  only  pre- 
vented by  death  from  accomplishing  his  design.  When 
his  version  was  corrected  and  ready  for  the  press,  it  was 
sent  bj'  Warner  to  Leyden  to  be  printed.  It  was  de- 
posited in  the  archives  of  the  universitj'  of  that  city, 
and  there  it  remained  for  a  century  and  a  half,  until 
baron  Von  Diez,  formerly  Russian  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, drew  the  attention  of  Europe  to  this  long- 
neglected  translation.  He  offered  his  services  in  edit- 
ing the  MS.  to  the  committee  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society;  and,  meeting  with  great  encourage- 
ment to  prosecute  his  design,  Mr.  Diez  immediately  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  revision  of  the  Old  Test.  When 
four  books  of  the  Pentateuch  were  revised  he  died,  and 
the  work  of  revision  was  transferred  by  the  society  to 
Kieffer,  professor  of  the  Turkish  language  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  and  interpreting  secretary  to  the  king 
of  France.  The  new  editor  disapproved  of  the  plan  pur- 
sued by  his  predecessor,  particularly  of  his  insertion  of 
vowel -points,  and  he  therefore  commenced  the  work 
anew,  applying  himself,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  New 
Test.  He  followed  the  text  of  the  JIS.  implicitly,  with- 
out collating  it  with  the  original  Greek;  and  thus  sev- 
eral errors  in  the  text  were  inserted  in  the  printed  cop- 
ies, which  were,  however,  soon  detected,  and  gave  rise 
to  a  printed  controversy.  The  circulation  was  imiTie- 
diateW  suspended,  the  errors  were  examined  and  cor- 
rected by  a  sub-committee,  and  Prof.  Kieffer  commenced 
a  laborious  and  thorough  revision  of  the  text  by  collat- 
ing every  portion,  not  oidy  with  the  original,  but  with 
the  English,  German,  and  French  versions;  with  the 
Tartar  of  Seaman,  and  of  the  Scotch  missionaries  at  Ha- 
rass; with  the  versions  of  Erpenius  and  of  Martyn;  and 
with  those  in  the  London  Polyglot.  The  revision  was 
carried  on  from  1820  to  1828,  when  the  entire  Bible, 
with  the  embodied  corrections,  was  completed,  and  ob- 
tained the  attestation  of  the  most  eminent  Orientalists 
in  Europe.  The  work  was  printed  at  Paris,  and  the 
original  MS.  was  after»vards  returned  to  Leyden.  An 
edition  of  the  Turkish  New  Test.,  carefully  revised  by 
Mr.  Turabi  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Hender- 
son, was  completed  by  the  society  in  1853.  A  subse- 
quent revised  edition  was  printed  in  1857.  A  new 
version  was  commenced  b)'  the  Rev.  Dr.  SchaufHer, 
and  the  New  Test,  was  printed  in  1866.  In  1867  the 
Psalms  followed,  to  which  were  afterwards  added  the 
Pentateuch  and  Isaiah.  These  are,  at  present,  the  parts 
published  of  Dr.  Schauffler's  translation.  The  entire 
Bible  was  completed  in  1873.  "  This  work,''  says  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
for  the  year  1873,  "  is  of  a  somewhat  extraordinary  char- 
acter, requiring  rare  powers  of  scholarship  for  its  execu- 
tion. It  has  occupied  many  years,  and  the  translator 
has  devoted  to  it  the  most  conscientious  and  untiring 
application.  It  has  been  the  one  thing  to  which  his 
mind  and  learning  have  been  consecrated.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  frequently  mooted, and  is  again  under  dis- 
cussion, whether  a  distinct  translation  in  Turkish  is  to 
be  published  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  Osmanlis, 
or  whether  one  and  the  same  text  may  not  be  made 
available  both  for  Osmanlis  and  for  other  nationalities 
speaking  the  Turkish  tongue,  but  reading  their  native 
characters.  The  latter  was  the  object  proposed  when 
the  translation  of  Dr.  SchaufHer  was  commenced;  but 
the  views  of  the  translator  became  modified  in  the  very 
earlj'  stages  of  his  work,  and  he  has  aimed  to  adapt  his 
translation  in  style  to  the  taste  of  the  Osmanlis,  be- 
lieving that  the  style  common  to  the  Greeks  and  Arme- 
nians .speaking  Turkish  is  too  coarse  and  degraded  to  be 
met  by  a  version  acceptable  to  the  Osmanlis.  It  is, 
moreover,  alleged  that  the  different  nationalities  employ 
the  same  terms  frequently  in  widely  different  senses. 
This  view  does  not  elicit  the  sympathy  or  endorsement 
of  many  of  the  missionaries,  who  still  hold  to  the  theory 
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that  one  text  should  suffice  for  all  classes,  and  that  two 
versions  would  be  injurious  to  the  cause  of  divine  trutli, 
on  the  ground  that  it  might,  with  some  show  of  propri- 
ety, be  objected  that  Protestants  liad  one  15ible  for  the 
rich  and  learneil  and  another  for  tlie  poor  and  unlearn- 
ed. It  is  further  contended  that  the  necessity  for  dis- 
tinct texts  does  not  exist;  that  the  style  of  Turkish 
spoken  by  the  Christian  populations  has  materially  im- 
proved in  dignity,  although  not  level  with  that  of  the 
Osmanlis;  and  that  it  woidd  be  practicable  to  educate 
them  to  something  still  higher  by  means  of  a  version 
of  the  Scriptures  in  pure  idiomatic  Turkish,  without  be- 
ing cast  in  too  lofty  and  artiticial  a  mould.  In  order  to 
bring  the  whole  (luestion  to  S(>me  practical  and  satis- 
factory solution,  it  is  proposed  that  a  committee  be 
formed,  composed  of  the  best  Turkish  scholars,  of  which 
Dr.  Schauffler  shall  be  president,  and  to  which  the  ex- 
amination of  his  translation  shall  be  submitted ;  and  that 
authority  be  given  to  call  in  the  aid  of  such  literary 
effendis  as  may  be  judged  desirable."  The  committee 
of  joint  revisers  was  formed;  but,  states  the  Report  for 
1874,  "  after  a  short  experiment  the  venerable  translator 
(Dr.  Schauffler)  resigned  his  position  on  the  Board  of 
Revisers,  and  handed  over  the  MS.  of  the  Old  Test,  to 
the  agents  of  the  British  and  Foreign  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society,  at  whose  expense  the  translation  has 
been  made.  It  is  an  understood  thing  that  the  forth- 
coming Turkish  Bible  will  be  based  on  Dr.  Schauffler's 
work,  so  that  if  he  should  have  to  regret  that  the  whole 
will  not  be  printed  exactly  as  it  leaves  his  hand,  yet  he 
will  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has  con- 
tributed in  a  pre-eminent  degree  to  this  work,  which 
was  the  fondest  object  of  his  later  years;  and  that  his 
name  will  go  down  to  future  generations  associated  with 
one  of  the  hardest  tasks  ever  attempted — the  translation 
of  the  whole  Bible  into  Osraanli  Turkish."  As  to  the 
work  of  the  committee,  we  read  in  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  the  year  1879 
the  following:  "The  revision  of  the  Turkish  Scriptures 
has  been  completed,  and  the  version  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered a  new  translation.  The  committee  began  their 
work  in  .June,  1873,  and  the  last  words  of  the  Old  Test, 
were  written  at  eleven  o'clock  on  May  25,  1878.  The 
object  of  the  committee  was  to  produce  a  complete  Bi- 
ble for  the  Turks,  which  would  be  simple  in  language 
and  idiom,  and  intelligible  to  the  uneducated  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  learned.  The  committee  was  composed 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schauffler  (who  soon  retired  from  the 
committee).  Dr.  Riggs,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Weakley,  and  the 
Rev.  G.  F.  Herrick,  and  these  called  to  their  help  the 
Rev.  Avedis  Constantian,  pastor  of  Marash,  and  two 
Turkish  scholars,  one  of  whom  soon  withdrew,  and  was 
replaced  by  a  very  learned  man  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris.  One  of  these  Turkish  assistants  became  a  first- 
fruit  of  the  new  version.  The  New  Test,  was  first 
printed  (Constantinople,  1877),  and  a  second  edition,  in 
smaller  form,  was  ready  in  time  to  send  to  Russia  for 
the  Turkish  prisoners;  and  the  printing  of  the  Old  Test. 
was  completed  in  December,  1878.  The  Turkish  gov- 
ernment, to  prevent  the  publication  of  the  version,  in- 
sisted that  each  copy  should  bear  the  imprimatur  of  the 
Imperial  Coinicil  of  Public  Instruction,  so  that  the  cop- 
ies go  forth  with  the  permission  of  tlie  Turkish  govern- 
ment ;  and  what  was  meant  for  a  hindrance  has  turned 
out  to  the  furtherance  of  the  work.  The  American  Bi- 
ble Society  has  shared  with  this  society  the  labors  and 
expenses  of  this  great  work."  As  to  the  MS.  of  Dr. 
Schauffler,  which,  as  has  been  stated  above,  was  handed 
to  the  agents  of  the  British  and  Foreign  and  the  American 
Bible  Society,  the  translator  has  completed  his  final  re- 
vision. "  The  parts,"  states  the  same  report,  "  were  not 
ready  in  time  to  be  used  l)y  the  revision  committee,  as 
had  been  intended.  The  MSS.  of  the  Old  Test,  (except 
the  Pentateuch  and  Isaiah  already  published)  are  now 
deposited  in  the  strong-room  of  the  American  Bible 
House,  New  York,  to  the  joint  account  of  the  British 
aod  Foreign  and  the  American  Bible  Society." 


II.  Turkish- Armenian. — This  is,  properh'  speaking,  a 
Turkish  version,  but  printed  in  Armenian  letters,  and 
accommodated  to  the  dialectic  peculiarities  wliich  pre- 
vail among  the  Armenians  of  Asia  iNIinor.  A  Turkish 
version  in  their  peculiar  dialect,  and  written  in  their 
characters,  was  commenced  in  1815  by  an  Armenian  ar- 
chimandrite named  Seraphim,  in  concert  with  another 
Armenian.  An  edition  of  live  thousand  copies  of  the 
Testament  was  printed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1819.  Mr. 
Leeves,  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
devoted  much  time  and  trouble  to  the  preparation  of  a 
revised  edition.  The  work  was  afterwards  taken  up  by 
the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  of  ^Missions; 
and  in  1843  the  entire  Scriptures  were  printed  in 
Smyrna  at  the  expense  of  the  American  Society,  the 
translation  having  been  made  by  the  Rev.  W.  (ioodell. 
Subsequent  editions  of  the  Armeno-Turkish  Scriptures 
have  been  printed  at  the  American  Mission  press  on 
behalf  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

III.  Turkish-Greek. — This,  like  the  preceding  version, 
is  Turkish,  but  printed  in  Greek  letters.  In  1782  the 
Psalms,  translated  into  Turkish  by  Seraphim,  metropoli- 
tan of  Karamania,  were  printed  in  Greek  letters ;  and  in 
1810  a  Turkish  version  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  was 
printed  in  the  same  character  at  Venice.  In  conse- 
quence of  inquiries  instituted  in  1818  by  Dr.  Pinkerton, 
respecting  the  state  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the 
ancient  Lydia,  Caria,  Lycia,  Phrygia,  Pisidia,  Cilicia, 
and  Lj'caonia,  it  was  ascertained  that  these  poor  people 
are  all  Greeks  or  Armenians,  accjuainted  with  no  lan- 
guage but  that  of  their  Turkish  masters.  As  they  were 
unable  to  read  or  write  except  in  their  native  charac- 
ters, the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published 
the  Turkish  Testament  in  Greek  letters,  the  translation 
having  been  made  by  Messrs.  Goodell  and  Bird.  This 
edition  was  printed  at  Constantinople  in  1828.  In  or- 
der to  make  it  more  conformable  to  the  provincial  mode 
of  speaking  Turkish  which  prevails  among  the  Greek 
Christians  of  Asia  Minor,  Mr.  Leeves,  agent  of  the  soci- 
ety, undertook  a  new  and  revised  version,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Christo  Nicolaides,  of  Pliiladclphia,  who  joined  Mr, 
Leeves  in  1832,  and  from  tliat  period  to  1839  was  unin- 
terruptedly employed  in  the  undertaking.  Tlie  i)rint- 
ing  of  the  entire  Bible  was  commenced  at  Syra,  and  af- 
terwards transferred  to  Athens.  In  18(35  the  Psalms, 
revised  with  great  care  under  the  editorial  superintend- 
ence of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Riggs,  passed  through  the  press; 
and  in  1870  the  whole  Bible,  with  marginal  references, 
was  published  in  Constantinople.  See,  besides  the  Bi- 
ble of  Every  Land,  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  and  American  Bible  Societies;  and  Reed, 
The  Bible  Work  of  the  World  (Loud.  1879).     (B.  P.) 

Turlupins,  the  French  name  for  the  Brkthrex 
OF  THE  Fkkk  Spirit  (q.  v.).  The  origin  of  the  word 
is  unknown,  though  it  is  thought  to  be  connected  with 
wolfish  or  predatory  habits. 

Turner,  Daniel,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Blackwater,  Hertfordshire,  March  1,  1710.  He 
first  settled  at  Reading,  and  after  devoting  some  years  to 
school-teaching,  became,  in  1748,  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Abingdon,  Berkshire,  which  position  he  filled 
till  his  death,  Sept.  5,  1798.  Many  of  his  publications 
were  highly  approved ;  among  them  were.  Compendium 
of  Social  Relif/ion  (1758,  8vo) : — Letters  Religious  and 
Moral  (1766,  8vo) : — Meditations  on  Scripture  (Abing. 
1771,  12mo): — Dissertations  on  Religion  (\l~f>,  8vo)  :  — 
Essays  on  Religion  (1780,  2  vols. ;  Oxf.  1787,  2  vols. 
r2mo) :  —  Expositions  on  Scripture  (Lond.  1790,  8vo), 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v.;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  Amer.  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Turner,  Francis,  an  English  prelate  of  the,  17th 
century,  received  his  education  at  Winchester  School, 
graduated  at  New  College,  Oxford,  April  14,  1659,  and 
took  his  degree  of  A.M.  there  in  1663.  He  received 
his  degree  of  D.D.  July  6,  1669,  and  in  the  following 
December  was  collated  tothe  prebend  of  Sneating,  in 
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St.  Paul's.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Dunning  to  the  see  of 
Chichester,  and  followed  him  in  tlie  mastership  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  April  11, 1670,  In  1083  he 
was  made  dean  of  Windsor;  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Kochester,  Nov.  11 ;  and  Aug.  23,  1G8-1,  was  translated  to 
the  bisliopric  of  Ely.  He  was  one  of  the  six  bishops 
who  joined  archbishop  Sancroft  on  May  18, 1688,  in  re- 
fusing to  read  the  Deduration  for  Liberty  of  Con- 
science, and  with  them  was  committed,  June  8,  to  the 
Tower,  but  was  acquitted  on  the  •29th.  Refusing  to 
take  the  oath  when  William  and  Mary  ascended  the 
throne,  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  lived  in 
retirement  till  his  death,  Nov.  2,  1700.  He  wrote,  A 
Vindication  of  the  late  Archbishop  Sancroft  and  his 
Brethren,  etc. : — Animadversions  on  the  Naked  Truth: 
— Letters  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese: — Brief  Memoirs 
of  Nicholas  Ferrar  (2d  ed.  1837,  12mo):  —  Sermons 
(1681-85).  See  Bliss's  Wood,  A  then.  Oxon.  iv,  545; 
Burnett,  Own  Times  ;  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  England,  ch. 
xiv,  xvi,  xvii ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Anier.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Turner,  James  (1),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Bedford  County,  Va.,  May  7,  1759.  He  was  con- 
verted in  1789,  licensed  to  preach  in  1791,  and  ordained 
and  installed  as  colleague  pastor  with  the  fJev.  James 
Mitchel,  July  28,  1792,  in  what  was  then  called  the  Peaks 
Congregation.  He  also  took  charge  of  the  New  London 
Congregation.  Here  he  spent  the  whole  of  his  minis- 
terial life,  and  died,  Jan.  8,  1828.  He  was  exceeding- 
ly attractive  as  a  preacher;  a  man  of  real  genius;  ac- 
knowledged to  be  unrivalled  among  the  clergy  of  Vir- 
ginia in  his  power  over  the  passions  of  men.  See 
Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  581 ;  Foote, 
Sketches  of  Virginia,  2d  series. 

Turner,  James  (2),  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Oldham,  March,  1782.  Hewasedu- 
cated  at  Rotherham  College,  and  ordained  at  Knutsford 
in  1808,  which  place  became  the  chief  centre  of  his  ex- 
ertions. He  was  for  years  secretary  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the  Cheshire  Union  of  Inde- 
pendent Ministers.  His  judgment  and  clearness  of 
mind  were  often  consulted  in  private  business,  and  great 
confidence  was  reposed  in  him.  He  died  May  22, 1863. 
See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1864,  p.  248. 

Turner,  Jesse  H.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Bedford  County,  Va.,  Jan.  1, 1788 ;  was  educated 
in  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Va. ;  studied  theologjnn  the 
Union  Seminary,  Prince  Edward,  Va. ;  was  licensed  by 
Hanover  Presbytery  and  ordained  by  the  same  in  1813. 
He  began  his  labors  as  a  missionary  in  Richmond, Va. ; 
he  subsequently  preached  at  Fayetteville,  N.  C. ;  Man- 
chester, Va. ;  and  in  Hanover  County,  Va.  He  died 
March  13,  1803.  He  was  a  sincere,  good  man,  and  suc- 
cessful as  a  preacher.  See  Wilson,  Presh.  Hist.  A  Inianac, 
1807,  p.  454. 

Turner,  Joseph  M.  W.,  an  English  painter,  was 
born  at  26  Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Garden,  London,  April 
23,  1775.  He  became  a  student,  in  1789,  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  as  early  as  1799  was  elected  an  associate 
of  the  Academy,  becoming  three  years  after  a  full  acad- 
emician. In  1807  he  was  elected  professor  of  perspec- 
tive, but  failed  on  account  of  literary  qualifications.  He 
travelled  in  Scotland,  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  Rhine 
countries,  and  paid  three  visits  to  Italy.  He  died  at 
Chelsea,  Dec.  19, 1851.  He  bequeathed  a  noble  collec- 
tion of  his  works  to  the  nation,  and  they  were  placed 
in  a  room  in  the  National  Gallery.  Among  his  many 
works  we  notice,  The  Fifth  Plague  of  Egypt: — Tenth 
Plague  of  Egypt: — a  Holy  Family.  He  also  wrote  a 
poem,  The  Fallacies  of  Hope.  See  Ruskin,  Modern 
Painters;  Thornbury,  Life  of  Turner  (Lond.  1802,  2 
vols. ;  new  ed.  1874). — Chamhers^g  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Turner,  Nathaniel,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Norfolk,  Conn.,  in  1771 ;  graduated  at  Will- 
iams College  in  1798 ;  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Cat- 
lin ;  was  ordained  over  the  CTiurch  in  New  Marlborough, 


Mass.,  in  1799 ;  and  died  May  25, 1812.    See  Cong.  Quar- 
terly, 1859,  p.  46. 

Turner,  Peter,  an  English  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Wolverhampton  in  1808.  His  parents 
were  Wesleyans,  and  it  was  in  connection  with  that 
body  that  he  began  to  labor,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  as 
a  local  preacher.  He  continued  a  liberal  and  zealous 
member  of  tlie  Wesleyan  community  until  1846,  when  he 
joined  the  Independents,  and  in  1851  accepted  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Independent  Church  at  Evesham,  Worces- 
tershire. In  1850  he  removed  to  Southampton,  and 
labored  with  the  Congregational  Church  until  his  death, 
July  20, 186 1.  Mr.  Turner  was  very  devoted  to  his  peo- 
ple and  pastoral  duties,  and  his  pulpit  ministrations 
were  highly  prized  by  all  who  knew  him.  See  (Lond.) 
Cong.  Year-book,  1802,  p.  207. 

Turner,  Samuel  Hulbeart,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Episcopal  clergyman  and  scholar,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Jan.  23,  1790,  and  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1807.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1811,  and  priest  in  1814;  was  pastor  of  a 
church  at  Chestertown,  Md.,  from  1812  to  1817;  and 
was  elected  professor  of  historic  theology  in  the  General 
Episcopal  Seminary,  New  York,  Oct.  8, 1818.  He  con- 
tinued with  the  institution  during  its  stay  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  returned  with  it  to  New  York  in 
1821.  On  Dec.  19  he  took  the  chair  of  Biblical  learn- 
ing and  interpretation  of  Scripture,  in  which  he  contin- 
ued till  his  death,  Dec.  21, 1801.  He  was  also  professor 
of  Hebrew  language  and  literature  in  Columbia  College 
from  1831.  He  was  the  author  of.  Notes  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (N.  Y.  1824,  8vo):— with  Dr.  Whitting- 
ham,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  transl.  from  the 
Latin  and  German  of  John  Jahn  (1827,  8vo) : — Lntro- 
duction  to  Sacred  Philology  and  Lnter'pretation,  transl. 
from  the  German  of  Dr.  G.  J.  Planck  (Edinb.  1834, 1 2mo) : 
— Companion  to  the  Book  of  Genesis  (N.  Y.  1841,  8vo)  : 
—  Biographical  Notices  of  some  of  the  Most  Distin- 
guished Rabbies,  etc.  (1847,  12ino)  :  —  Parallel  Refer- 
ences Illustrative  of  the  New  '  Testament  (1848,  12mo)  : 
— Essay  on  Our  Loixl's  Discourse,  etc.,  John  vi  (1851, 
12mo): — Thoughts  on  the  Origin,  Character,  and  Inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  Prophecy  (1852,  12mo) : — Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  in  Greek  and  English  (1852,  8vo)  : — 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (1853,  8vo)  : — Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  (1850,  8vo).  See  Autobiography  of  Samuel  H. 
Turner,  D.D.  (1862,  12mo) ;  Amer.  Quar.  Church  Rev. 
1802,  p.  734;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Au- 
thors, s.  v. 

Turner,  Sharon,  an  English  author,  was  born  in 
London,  Sept.  24,  1768.  After  many  years'  practice  as 
an  attorney  in  the  Temple,  he  retired,  in  1829,  to  Winch- 
more  Hill,  where  he  resided  until  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  London,  Feb.  13,  1847. 
Mr.  Turner  is  best  known  by  his  History  of  England 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth,  etc. 
(Lond.  1799-1805).  He  also  wrote,  History  of  Henry 
VIII,  etc.  (1826,  Ato):— History  of  the  Reigns  of  Ed- 
ivard  VI,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  (1829,  4to)  :  —  Sacred 
Meditations  and  Devotional  Poems  by  a  Layman  (1810, 
12mo):— r^e  Sacred  History  of  the  World,  etc.  (1832, 
3  vols.  8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
A  uthors,  s.  V. 

Turner,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
born  at  St.  (Giles's,  Hecktield,  in  1591.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1623  was 
presented  by  his  college  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Giles's  in 
Oxford.  Laud,  when  bishop  of  London,  made  him  his 
chaplain,  and  in  1629  collated  him  to  the  prebend  of 
Newintrton,  Church  of  St.  Paid,  and  in  October  following 
to  the  chancellorship  of  the  same  church.  Charles  I 
made  him  a  canon  residentiary,  and  appointed  him 
one  of  his  chaplains  in  ordinary,  giving  him  the  rec- 
tory of  St.  Olave,  Southwark,  with  which  he  held  the 
rectory  of  Fetcham,  Surrey.  At  the  request  of  Charles  I 
he  accompanied  that  prince  to  Scotland  to  be  crowned. 
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In  1G41  he  was  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Rochester, 
but  on  the  death  of  the  king  he  was  stripped  of  liis 
preferments  and  treated  with  indignity.  At  the  Res- 
toration he  entered  tlie  deanery  of  Canterbnry,  August, 
1660.  He  died  in  October,  1672.  See  Chahuers,  Biu<j. 
Diet.  s.  V. 

Turner,  William,  an  English  divine,  was  born 
near  BroadoaU,  FluUsliire,  and  for  some  time  previous 
to  going  to  Oxford  he  was  an  imnate  of  tlie  house  of 
Philip  Henry,  father  of  Matthew,  the  commentator. 
He  took  his  A.M.  at  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  June  8, 
1675.  Becoming,  afterwards,  vicar  of  AValberton,  in 
Sussex,  he  resided  there  in  1697;  but  the  date  of  his 
death  is  uncertain.  He  published,  a  Histoi-y  of  All  Re- 
ligions (Lond.  1695, 8vo) : — Complete  History  of  the  Most 
Remarkable  Providences,  etc.  (1697,  f<d.),  "  This  curious 
collection  ranks  with  the  similar  performances  of  Clark, 
and  Wanley  in  his  Hislory  of  the  Little  World,  but  is 
superior  perhaps  to  both  in  selection  and  conciseness." 
See  Chalmers,  Bioy.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Turner,  Williani  Hindley,  an  English  Congre- 
gational minister,  was  born  at  Beeston,  Leeds,  in  1784. 
He  was  educated  at  Kotherham  College,  and  became  an 
exceedingly  popular  preacher.  Mr.  Turner's  first  settle- 
ment was  at  Bury,  and  after  seven  years'  efficient  work 
he  removed  to  Hindley,  where  he  built  up  a  prosperous 
and  manly  ministry.  In  1862  growing  infirmities  led 
him  to  resign  the  sfated  ministry.  He  was  a  disin- 
terested, devoted,  and  faithful  minister  of  Christ.  He 
died  Dec.  8,  1868.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1870, 
p.  324. 

Turnus,  in  ancient  Italian  mythology,  was  the  king 
of  the  Riituli,  and  a  son  of  Dauinis  and  Venelia,  who  was 
a  niece  of  queen  Amata,  wife  of  Latinns.  Her  daughter 
Lavinia,  having  l>een  destined  by  fate  to  ^Eneas,  was 
the  subject  of  disp\ite  between  the  Trojans  and  the 
Latins,  in  which  the  former  were  victorious.  Turnus, 
after  many  wild  battles,  was  finally  killed  in  a  duel 
with  iEneas. 

Turpentine-tree  (Ttptj-ui'^oc,  Tips(3n'3roc ;  Vulg. 
ierebinthus)  occurs  only  once,  viz.  in  the  Apocrypha 
(Ecclus.  xxiv,  16),  where  wisdom  is  compared  with  the 
"turpentine-tree  that  stretcheth  forth  her  branches." 
The  repifiii'^og  or  repun'^o^  of  the  Greeks  is  the 
Pistacia  terebiiithus,  terebinth-tree,  common  in  Palestine 
and  the  East,  supposed  by  some  writers  to  represent 
the  eldh  (nbx)  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  See  Oak.  The 
terebinth,  though  not  generally  so  conspicuous  a  tree  in 
Palestine  as  some  of  the  oaks,  occasionally  grows  to  a 
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large  size.  See  Robinson  [Bibl.  Res.u,  222,  223),  who 
thus  speaks  of  it.  "The  butm"  (the  Arabic  name  of 
the  terebinth)  "  is  not  an  evergreen,  as  often  represent- 
ed, but  its  small  lancet-shaped  leaves  fall  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  are  renewed  in  the  spring.  The  fiowers  are 
small,  and  followed  by  small  oval  berries,  hanging  in 
clusters  from  two  to  five  inches  long,  resembling  much 
those  of  the  vine  when  the  grapes  are  just  set.  From 
incisions  in  the  trunk  there  is  said  to  flow  a  sort  of 
transparent  balsam,  constituting  a  very  pure  and  fine 
species  of  turpentine,  with  an  agreeable  odor  like  citron 
or  jessamine,  and  a  mild  taste,  and  hardening  gradually 
into  a  transparent  gum.  In  Palestine  nothing  seems 
to  be  known  of  this  product  of  the  butm !"  The  tere- 
binth belongs  to  the  natural  order  Anacardiacece,  the 
plants  of  which  order  generally  contain  resinous  secre- 
tions.— Smith.     See  Tekkhinth. 

Turpin  (orTilpin),a  French  prelate  of  theSth  cen- 
tury, of  whose  early  historj'  nothing  definite  is  known, 
was  a  monk  of  St.  Denis,  and  became  bisho|)  of  Kheims 
probably  in  753,  after  a  long  opposition  by  Milon.  He 
was  one  of  the  twelve  French  bishops  present  in  769  at 
the  council  called  at  Rome  by  pope  Stephen  to  condemn 
the  antipope  Constantine.  About  786  Turpin  founded  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Denis,  which  afterwards  became 
an  abbacy.  He  died  Sept.  2, 800.  He  left  a  genuine  let- 
ter to  pope  Adrian  I,  and  a  romantic  Latin  Chronicle  of 
the  wars  of  Charlemagne  against  the  Saracens  in  Spain, 
the  authenticity  of  which  has  been  greatly  doubted,  al- 
though avouched  by  a  declaration  of  pope  Calixtus  in 
1122.  The  oldest  MSS.  of  it  date  from  tiie  end  of  the 
11th  century,  and  the  first  writer  who  speaks  of  it  is 
Raoul  of  Tortoire  (1096-1145).  The  Latin  text  was 
published  in  1584  by  Schard,  in  his  Germanicarum  Re- 
rum  Chronographi,  and  French  versions  have  appeared 
by  Raguin  (Paris,  1527,  4to;  Lyons,  1583,  8vo,  etc.),  and 
lately  by  Ciampi  (Florence,  1822,  with  a  dissertation  on 
the  author)  and  Reiffenberg  (Brussels,  1836).  See  Gas- 
con Paris,  i)e  Pseudo  Turpino  (Paris,  1865). 

Turpin,  Thomas  D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Somerset  County,  Md.,  June  30, 1805.  He 
was  converted  Sept.  8,  1823;  licensed  to  preach  Sept.  12, 
1827  ;  admitted  on  trial  in  the  travelling  connection  Feb. 
7, 1829,  and  was  appointed  to  Union  Circuit ;  in  1830,  to 
Pendleton;  in  1831,  to  the  Savannah  mission;  in  1832, 
to  the  Black  Swamp  Circuit;  in  1833,  to  May  and  NeAV 
River;  in  1834,  to  the  Wadmatane  and  John's  Island 
mission  and  Orangeburg  Circuit;  in  1835,  to  Pee  Dee; 
in  1836,  to  Laurens;  in  1837,  again  to  Pendleton;  and 
in  1838,  to  the  Cambridge  and  Flat  Woods  mission, 
where  he  died,  July  26, 1838.  See  Minutes  of  Aimuul 
Conferences,  ii,  665. 

Turquoise,  a'  Persian  gem  of  a  peculiar  bluish- 
green  color,  which  was  very  generally  used  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  for  the  adornment  of  every  species  of  sacred 
vessel,  e.  g.  the  chalice,  ciborium,  altar-cross,  mitre,  and 
pastoral  staff. — Lee,  Gloss,  of  IJturg.  Terms,  s.  v. 

Turret,  Touret,  or  Turette,  a  small  tower:  the 
name  is  also  sometimes  given  to  a  large  pinnacle.  Tur- 
rets are  employed  in  Gothic  architecture  for  various  pur- 
poses, and  are  applied  in  various  ways;  they  also  diflPer 
very  greatlj-  in  their  forms,  proportions,  and  decorations. 
In  many  cases  they  are  used  solely  for  ornament;  they 
are  also  often  placed  at  the  angles  of  buildings,  especially 
castles,  to  increase  their  strength,  serving  practically  as 
corner  buttresses.  Occasionally  thej'  carry  bells  or  a 
clock,  but  one  of  the  most  common  uses  to  which  they 
are  ajiplied  is  to  contain  a  newel,  or  spiral  staircase:  for 
this  purpose  they  are  usually  found  attached  to  church- 
towers,  forming  an  external  projection,  which  very  fre- 
quently terminates  considerably  below  the  top  of  the 
tower;  but  in  some  districts  turrets  of  this  kind  general- 
ly rise  above  the  tower,  and  are  finished  with  a  parapet 
or  small  spire.  Turrets  of  all  dates  are  sometipies  per- 
fectly [ilain  and  sometimes  variously  ornamented,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  prevailing  style  of  archi- 
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Beckley,  Oxfordshire. 


St.  Mary's,  Beverley,  Yorkshire. 


tectnre,  the  upper  part  being  the  most  enriched,  and 
not  unfrequently  formed  of  open-work.  In  the  No)-man 
style  the  lower  part  is  usually  square,  and  this  form  is 
continued  to  the  top,  but  the  upper  part  is  sometimes 
changed  to  a  polygon  or  circle.  Few  turrets  of  this  date 
retain  their  original  terminations,  but  they  appear  to 
have  been  often  finished  with  low  spires,  either  square, 
polygonal,  or  circular,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  tur- 
ret. In  the  Early  English  and  later  styles  they  are  most 
usually  polygonal,  but  are  sometimes  square,  and  occa- 
sionally circular.  The  upper  terminations  are  very  va- 
rious; in  the  Early  English  st}'le  spires  prevail,  but  in 
the  Decorated  and  Perpendicnlai-  not  only  spires,  but  par- 
apets, either  plain,  battlemented,  panelled,  or  pierced,  and 
pinnacles  are  used.  The  peculiar  kind  of  turrets  often 
fi)!Uid  attached  to  small  churches  and  chapels,  which 
have  no  tower  to  receive  the  bells,  is  designated  b\' 
the  term  Bell-gahle. — Yaxk^r,  Gloss,  of  Architect,  s.  v. 
See  Spire;  Tower. 

Turretini,  the  name  of  a  family  of  theologians  of 
Geneva,  whose  ancestor,  Francis  Turretin  or  Turretini, 
the  son  of  a  gonfalonier  of  Lucca,  was  expatriated  on 
account  of  his  religion.  He  came  to  Geneva  in  1579. 
Among  his  descendants  three  men  deserve  mention  in 
this  place. 

1.  Benedetto  was  born  in  1588  at  Zurich,  became 
pastor  at  Geneva  in  IGl'i,  and  professor  of  theology  in 
1G18.  In  1020  he  represented  the  Church  of  Geneva 
at  the  national  synod  of  Alais,  which  introduced  the 
decrees  of  Dort  into  France,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  sent  to  Holland  and  the  cities  of  the  Hanseatic 
Leagtie  to  solicit  aid  towards  fortifying  Geneva,  a  task 
in  which  he  was  eminently  successful.  He  died  in 
)631,  leaving  to  the  world  a  number  of  sermons  and 
theological  writings.  See  heu,  A  llc/em.  hist.  Lexikon, 
xviii,  375;  Senebier,  Hist.  Lit.  de  Geneve,  ii,  136. 

2.  Fran^'ois  was  born  in  1023,  became  pastor  of  the 
Italian  congregation  at  Geneva,  and  in  1653  professor  of 
theology.  He  was  sent  to  Holland  on  a  similar  mission 
to  that  formerly  undertaken  by  his  father,  Benedetto. 
He  is  particidarly  known  as  a  zealous  opponent  of  the 
theology  of  Saumur  [see  Amyraut],  and  defender  of  or- 
thodoxy in  the  sense  of  Dort.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  Helvetic  Consensus  (q.  v.)  He  left 
numerous  works,  the  more  important  of  which,  includ- 


ing the  Tnstitutio  Theol.  Elenchiar,  w?re 
reprinted  at  Edinburgh  in  1847  s(). 

3.  Jean  Alpfionse,  the  son  of  Fran- 
<;ois,  was  bcrn  in  1671,  and  became  the 
pupil  of  the  Cartesian  Chouct  and  of  the 
Arminianizing  Louis  Tronchin  (q.  v.)  at 
Geneva.  In  1691  he  went  to  Holland  to 
study  church  history  under  Spanheim, 
and  in  1692  he  visited  England,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Newton  and 
acquired  the  English  language.  On  his 
return  to  the  Continent  he  sojourned  for 
a  time  in  Paris,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
society  of  men  like  Bossuet,  Jlabillon, 
Malebranche,  etc.  He  availed  himself  of 
this  opportunity  to  study  Arabic  under 
the  tuition  of  the  abbe  Languerae.  In 
Geneva  be  was  received  into  the  min- 
istry at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  soon 
afterwards  into  the  Venerable  Compagnie 
des  Pastet/rs.  His  ability  as  an  orator 
at  once  commanded  attention.  He  was 
accustomed  to  follow  the  English  prac- 
tice of  presenting  to  the  view  a  leading 
truth  or  duty;  but  he  made  the  applica- 
tion of  his  discourse  with  greater  luic-.. 
tion  than  the  English  speakers  cultivat- 
ed, and  by  thus  combining  the  methods 
of  the  Genevan  and  the  P^nglish  pulpit  he 
became  the  originator  of  a  new  method. 
The  arrangement  of  his  sermons  was  nat- 
ural and  logical,  his  statement  clear  and 
simple,  his  manner  dignified.  In  1697  he  was  made 
professor  of  church  history,  and  in  1701  became  rector 
of  the  academy.  The  latter  honor  was  conferred  upon 
him  ten  times,  to  which  fact  we  are  indebted  for  ten 
important  addresses  delivered  on  the  successive  days 
of  promotion.  He  followed  Tronchin,  in  1705,  as  pro- 
fessor of  systematic  theology,  though  still  retaining  his 
own  (historical)  chair.  He  wrote  upon  almost  the 
whole  of  dogmatics,  and  connected  with  these  labors 
exegetical  lectures  on  parts  of  the  New  Test. 

The  influence  of  Turretini  was  especially  apparent 
in  the  management  of  the  enterprise  to  bring  about 
the  abrogation  of  the  Helvetic  Consensus  as  a  bind- 
ing formula.  He  kept  it  before  the  Venerable  Com- 
pany, the  council,  and  the  Two  Hundred  until  a  major- 
ity were  gained  over  to  that  project;  and  he  induced 
Wake,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  urge  the  abroga- 
tion upon  leading  men  throughout  Switzerland,  and 
also  to  persuade  the  king  of  England  to  address  an  ap- 
peal to  the  cantons  in  behalf  of  the  same  measure.  He 
was  also  prominent  in  promoting  fraternal  relations  be- 
tween Lutherans  and  Reformed  Christians  in  Geneva, 
in  recognition  of  which  fact  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  awarded  a  gold  med- 
al by  the  Prussian  king. 

The  principal  theological  works  of  Turretini,  from 
which  his  tendency  may  most  readily  be  learned,  are, 
Nuhes  Testium  pro  Moderato  et  Pacijico  de  Rebus  Theol. 
Judicio  et  Instituenda  inter  Protestantes  Concordia  (1729), 
with  a  dissertation  on  the  fundamental  articles  of  the 
faith  annexed.  Such  articles  he  describes  as  "quorum 
cognitio  atque  fides  ad  Dei  gratiam  salutemque  obtiuen- 
dam  necessaria  est."  This  dissertation  exposed  Tur- 
retini to  attack  from  two  different  directions :  first, 
fnrm  the  Jesuit  De  Pierre,  Lyons,  1728,  who  sought  to 
show  that  the  Reformed  Church  had  no  greater  reason 
to  renounce  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome  than 
that  of  the  Lutheran  Church;  and,  second,  from  Crin- 
sons,  Protestant  pastor  of  Bionens,  1727.  A  second  and 
more  important  work  is  his  Cogitationes  et  Disserta- 
tiones  Theologicm,  in  which  he  displaj's  a  liberal  type 
of  orthodoxy.  He  emphasizes  the  importance  of  natu- 
ral theology  in  genuine  Reformed  fashion,  but  holds 
that  revealed  religion  has  for  its  object  merely  the  sup- 
plementing and  completing  of  what  natural  religion 
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teaches.  He  recognises  the  existence  of  mysteries  in 
revealed  religion,  but  zealously  rejects  foreign  and  scho- 
lastic additions  in  theology.  With  respect  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  decrees,  he  avoids,  as  he  does  every- 
where, all  extreme  statements,  but  lays  hold  on  the 
elements  of  practical  utility  in  the  teaching.  With 
reference  to  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence,  he  rep- 
resented the  optimistic  Leibnitzian  theory.  He  fol- 
lowed that  philosopher  also  in  his  rejection  of  innate 
ideas.  The  Coyilcitiones  contained  much  apologetical 
material,  and  earned  for  their  author  an  honorable  place 
among  apologists  (see  Feh,  Eiicydop.  [).  SQi).  The 
form  in  which  his  apologetical  ideas  were  given  to  the 
French  world  of  readers  by  Vernet  is,  it  should  be 
noted,  revised  and  altered,  in  the  tirst  editions  with  the 
author's  consent,  as  Vernet  claimed;  but  the  improve- 
ment progressed  with  each  successive  edition,  and  Ver- 
net clearly  reveals  the  deism  of  the  18th  century  in  his 
work. 

In  1725  Turretini  was  commissioned  to  deliver  the 
so-called  Cloture  des  Promotions,  an  address  in  the 
French  language,  together  with  the  charge  prescribed 
by  the  laws  for  the  occasion,  when  the  Two  Hundred 
and  the  General  Assembly  of  citizens  were  to  elect  the 
principal  magistrates  of  the  State.  The  tiventy-tive 
addresses  which  he  delivered  to  these  bodies  were  high- 
ly commended  because  of  the  striking  and  practical 
ideas  with  which  they  were  filled.  He  also  took  active 
part  in  the  improvement  of  the  liturgy,  in  the  ordering 
of  week-day  services,  in  the  publication  of  a  new  eiUtion 
of  the  French  New  Test.  (172G),  in  the  forming  of  a  so- 
ciety for  the  religious  instruction  of  youth,  and  linallj' 
in  the  introduction  of  the  public  confirmation  of  cate- 
chumens. He  rendered  important  services  to  the 
churches  of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  the  Palatinate,  and 
the  Waldenses,  and  maintained  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence with  Switzerland,  England,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, etc.  George  II  of  England  and  his  consort 
honored  him  with  expressions  of  their  favor,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  works  of  benevolence.  His  last  years 
were  disturbed  by  the  troubles  of  Geneva  in  1734.  He 
died  May  1,  1737.  After  his  death  were  issued  from 
the  press  his  Comment.  Theoret.-pract.  in  Ep.  ad  Thes- 
salonic.  (Basle,  1739):  —  Prcelectiones  on  Romans  xi 
(Geneva,  1741): — and  a  tractate  on  the  exposition  of 
Scripture  (Berlin,  1766).  A  complete  edition  of  his 
works  appeared  in  Leeuwarden  in  1775. 

Sources. — Senebier,  Hist.  Lit.  de_  Geneve,  ii,  259 ;  Sa- 
vons, Hist,  de  la  Lit.  Franc,  a  VEtr anger,  etc.  (18.53); 
Cellerier,  LWcadkmie  de  Geneve  (1855);  Vernet,  Elocje 
Historique,  sur  J.  A.  Tur.  in  the  Bibl.  Raisonnee,  xxi; 
various  biographical  dictionaries;  and  Wevzog,  Real- 
Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Turri,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Finns,  was  a  god 
of  war  and  hunting,  living  in  steep  rocky  caverns,  and 
was  worshipped  as  the  god  of  the  nation. 

Turrigera  (or  Turrita)  (tower-bearer  or  towered), 
in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  surname  of  Cybele. 

Turselin  (Lat.  Tursellinns'),  Horace,  a  learned 
and  indefatigable  Jesuit  of  Rome,  was  born  in  1545,  and 
taught  rhetoric  in  that  city  twenty  years,  and  was  rec- 
tor of  several  colleges.  He  promoted  the  study  of 
belles-lettres  in  his  society,  and  died  at  Rome,  April  6, 
1599.  His  principal  works  are.  Life  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  (best  ed.  1596,  4to)  : — History  of  Loretto  (8vo) : 
— Treatise  on  the  Latin  Particles: — Abridgment  of  Uni- 
versal History  from  the  Creation  to  1598,  etc.  (best  edi- 
tions are  those  which  have  a  continuation  by  father 
Philip  Briet,  1618-61;  the  best  French  translations  are 
by  abbe  Lagneau,  Paris,  1757, 4  vols.  Timo).  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Turstine,  a  monk  of  Caen,  in  Normandy,  who,  in 
1081,  was  sent  over  to  England  and  installed  first  Nor- 
man abbot  of  Glastonburj'  Abbey.  Through  his  influ- 
ence, William  I  granted  the  abbey  a  charter,  restoring 
its  lost  lands,  and  confirming  all  its  privileges.     In  a 


general  council,  he  opposed  the  assumptions  of  Giso, 
bishop  of  Wells,  and  was  so  successful  that  Giso  had  to 
go  to  Glastonbury  and  there  have  decided  the  question 
of  jurisdiction  over  the  two  minor  monasteries,  Muchel- 
ney  and  Etheling.  Turstine  then  turned  his  attention 
to  the  internal  arrangements  of  tlie  abbey,  but  by  his  in- 
troduction of  foreign  practices  brought  about  insubordi- 
nation among  the  monks.  French  soldiers  were  brought 
in,  who  slew  some  of  the  monks  while  in  the  sanctuary. 
Turstine  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Normandy  in  dis- 
grace. William  H  permitted  him  to  return  to  the  ab- 
bey on  payment  of  five  hundred  pounds  in  silver,  but 
he  seems  not  to  have  stayed  there.  See  Hill,  English 
Monasticism,  p.  247,  248,  252. 

Turtle,  or  Tl'ktle-dove  ("lIFl,  tor,  so  called,  no 
doubt,  in  imitation  of  its  cooing  note;  rpuywv),  occurs 
tirst  in  Scripture  in  Gen.  xv,  9,  where  Abram  is  com- 
manded to  offer  it  along  with  other  sacrifices,  and  with 
a  young  pigeon  (5T1J,  gozdl).  In  the  Levitical  law  a 
pair  of  turtle-doves  or  of  young  pigeons  are  constantly 
prescribed  as  a  substitute  for  those  who  were  too  poor 
to  provide  a  lamb  or  a  kid,  and  these  birds  were  admis- 
sible either  as  trespass,  sin,  or  burnt  offering.  In  one 
instance,  the  case  of  a  Nazarite  having  been  accident- 
ally defiled  by  a  dead  body,  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  or 
young  pigeons  were  specially  enjoined  (Numb,  vi,  10). 
It  was  in  accordance  with  the  provision  in  Lev.  xii,  6 
that  the  mother  of  our  Lord  made  the  offering  for  her 
purification  (Luke  ii,  24).  During  the  early  period  of 
Jewish  history  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  other  bird 
except  the  pigeon  having  been  domesticated;  and  up  to 
the  time  of  Solomon,  who  may,  with  the  peacock,  have 
introduced  other  gallinaceous  birds  from  India,  it  was 
probably  the  only  poultry  known  to  the  Israelites.  To 
this  day  enormous  quantities  of  pigeons  are  kept  in 
dove-cots  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Palestine,  and 
several  of  the  fancy  races  so  familiar  in  this  country 
have  been  traced  to  be  of  Syrian  origin.  The  offering 
of  two  young  pigeons  must  have  been  one  easily  within 
the  reach  of  the  poorest,  and  the  offerer  was  accepted 
according  to  what  he  had,  and  not  according  to  what  he 
had  not.  The  admission  of  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  was, 
perhaps,  a  yet  further  concession  to  extreme  poverty ; 
for,  unlike  the  pigeon,  the  turtle,  from  its  migratory  nat- 
ure and  timid  disposition,  has  never  yet  been  kept  in  a 
state  of  free  domestication;  but,  being  extremely  nu- 
merous, and  resorting  especially  to  gardens  for  nidifica- 
tion,  its  young  might  easilj'  be  found  and  captured  by 
those  who  did  not  even  possess  pigeons. 
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It  is  not  improbable  that  the  palm -dove  {Turtur 
yEffi/ptiacus,  Temm.)  may,  in  some  measure,  have  sup- 
plied the  sacrifices  in  the  wilderness,  for  it  is  found  in 
amazing-  numbers  wherever  the  palm-tree  occurs,  wheth- 
er wild  or  cultivated.  In  most  of  the  oases  of  North 
Africa  and  Arabia  every  tree  is  the  home  of  two  or 
three  pairs  of  these  tame  and  elegant  birds.  In  the 
crown  of  many  of  the  date-trees  five  or  six  nests  are 
placed  together;  and  sportsmen  have  frequently,  in  a 
palm-grove,  brought  down  ten  brace  or  more  without 
moving  from  their  post.  In  such  camps  as  Elim  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  these  doves  may  have  been  obtained. 

From  its  habit  of  pairing  for  life  and  its  fidelity  for 
its  mate,  the  dove  was  a  symbol  of  purity  and  an  ap- 
propriate offering  (comp.  Plinv,  IJist.  Nat.  x,  52).  The 
regular  migration  of  the  turtle-dove  and  its  return  in 
spring  are  alluded  to  in  Jer.  viii,  7,  '•  The  turtle  and 
the  crane  and  the  swallow  observe  the  time  of  their 
coming;"  and  Cant,  ii,  11,  12,  "The  winter  is  past  .  .  . 
and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land."  So 
Pliny,  "  Hyenie  mutis,  a  vere  vocalibus;"  and  Aristotle, 
Bisf.  A  n.  ix,  8,  "  Turtle-doves  spend  the  summer  in  cold 
countries,  the  winter  in  warm  ones,"  although  else- 
where (viii,  5)  he  makes  it  hybernate  {(pwXei).  There 
is,  indeed,  no  more  grateful  proof  of  the  return  of  spring 
in  Mediterranean  countries  than  the  voice  of  fhe  turtle. 
One  of  the  first  birds  to  n)igrate  northwards,  the  turtle, 
while  other  songsters  are  lieard  chiefly  in  the  morning 
or  only  at  intervals,  immediately  on  its  arrival  pours 
forth  from  every  garden,  grove,  and  wooded  hill  its 
melancholy  j'et  soothing  ditty  unceasingly  from  earh' 
dawn  till  sunset.  It  is  from  its  plaintive  note,  doubt- 
less, that  David,  in  Psa.  Ixxiv,  19,  pouring  forth  his  la- 
ment to  God,  compares  himself  to  a  turtle-dove. 

From  the  abundance  of  the  dove  tribe  and  their  im- 
portance as  an  article  of  food,  the  ancients  discriminated 
the  species  of  Coluinbuhe  more  accurately  than  of  many 
others.  Aristotle  enumerates  five  species,  which  are  not 
all  easy  of  identification,  as  but  four  species  are  now 
known  commonly  to  inhabit  Greece.  In  Palestine  the 
number  of  species  is  probably  greater.  Besides  the 
rock-dove  (jColumha  liria,  L.),  very  common  on  all  the 
rocky  parts  of  the  coast  and  in  the  inland  ravines, 
where  it  remains  throughout  the  j'ear,  and  from  which 
all  the  varieties  of  the  domestic  pigeon  are  derived, 
the  ring-dove  (Columba  palumbus,  L.)  frequents  all  the 
wooded  districts  of  the  country.  The  stock-dove  {Co- 
lumba cenas,  L.)  is  as  generally,  but  more  sparingly,  dis- 
tributed. Another  species,  allied  either  to  this  or  to 
Columba  liria,  has  been  observed  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  perhaps  Col.  leuconota,  Vig.  (see  Ibis,  i,  35). 
The  turtle-dove  (Turtur  auritus,  L.)  is,  as  has  been 
stated,  most  abundant,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
an  allied  species,  the  palm -dove,  or  Egyptian  turtle 
{Turtur  A'^gyptiacus,  Temm.),  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. This  bird,  most  abundant  among  the  ))alm-trees 
in  Egypt  and  North  Africa,  is  distinguished  from  the 
common  turtle-dove  by  its  ruddy  chestnut  color,  its 
long  tail,  smaller  size,  and  the  absence  of  tiie  collar  on 
the  neck.     It  does  not  migrate,  but,  from  the  simUari- 
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tj'  of  its  note  and  habits,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  was 
distinguished  by  the  ancients.  The  large  Indian  turtle 
(Turtur  ytlastes,  Temm.)  has  also  been  stated,  though 
without  authority,  to  occur  in  Palestine.  Other  spe- 
cies, as  the  well-known  collared  dove  (Turtur  risoria, 
L.),  have  been  incorrectly  included  as  natives  of  Syria. 
— Smith. 

The  birds  of  this  subgenus  are  invariably  smaller 
than  pigeons  properly  so  called ;  they  are  mostly  mark- 
ed with  a  patch  of  peculiarly  colored  scutellated  feath- 
ers on  the  neck,  or  with  a  collar  of  black,  and  have  of- 
ten other  markings  on  the  smaller  wing-covers.  The 
species  Columba  Turtur,  with  several  varieties  merely 
of  color,  extends  from  the  west  of  Europe  through  the 
north  of  Africa  to  the  islands  south  of  China.  The  tur- 
tle-dove of  Palestine  is  specially  the  same;  but  there 
is  also  a  second,  we  believe  local:  both  migrate  farther 
south  in  winter,  but  return  very  early,  when  their  coo- 
ing voice  in  the  wooiis  announces  the  spring. — Kitto. 
See  Schlichter,  De  Turture  (Hal.  1738);  Tristram,  Nat. 
Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  217  sq. ;  Wood,  Bible  Animals,  p. 
419  sq.     See  Dove. 

Turtle,  John,  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  was  born  in 
the  County  of  Suffolk,  England,  June  9, 1793.  He  was 
converted  in  1811,  commenced  to  preach  in  1815,  at 
Thetford,  and  in  1817  he  received  his  appointment  for 
the  Bahamas,  W.  I.  His  first  circuit  was  Eleuthera ; 
next.  New  Providence ;  and  after  that,  successively, 
Turk's  Island,  Harbor  Island,  Abaco,  Jamaica  (1822), 
Abaco,  Eleuthera,  and  Turk's  Island,  where  he  died,  Aug, 
16, 1825.  Mr.  Turtle  cut  sliort  his  life  by  his  indefati- 
gable labors.  He  had  natural  abilities  of  a  high  order, 
and  a  spiritual  life  of  beauty  and  consistency.  See  Wes- 
leyan Meth.  Mag.  1828,  p.  217 ;  Wesleyan  Minutes,  1826. 

Turton,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1782.  He  be- 
came a  pensioner  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1801 ;  two  years  thereafter  he  removed  to  St.  Catha- 
rine's College  (then  known  as  Catharine  Hall),  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1805.  In  1806  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  his  college,  and  in  1807  became  a  tutor.  In 
1822  he  was  appointed  Lucasian  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics, and  in  1826  accepted  the  college  living  of  Giming- 
ham-cum-Trunch,  in  the  County  of  Norfolk;  but  was 
recalled  to  the  university  in  the  following  year  by  his 
election  to  the  regius  professorship  of  divinity.  In 
1830  he  obtained  the  deanery  of  Peterborough,  which 
office  he  filled  until  1842,  when  he  was  appointed  dean 
of  Westminster.  In  1845  he  became  bishop  of  Ely. 
He  died  at  his  resilience  in  London,  Jan.  7,  1864. 
As  a  controversialist.  Dr.  Turton  has  been  rarely  sur- 
passed. His  taste  in  fine  arts  was  exquisite,  and  he 
was  the  composer  of  several  excellent  pieces  of  Church 
music.  See  American  Quar,  Church  Rev.  April,  1864, 
p.  157. 

Turton,  William,  an  English  Wesleyan  mission- 
ary, was  born  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  W.  I.  His 
father  was  a  planter.  His  first  labors  were  on  the  islaiul 
of  Antigua.  In  1798  he  received  an  appointment  for 
St.  Bartholomew  from  the  English  Conference.  In 
1800  he  was  sent  to  New  Providence,  and  labored  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  on  that  and  adjacent  islands.  He 
died  at  Nassau,  May  10, 1818,  aged  fifty-seven.  He 
was  a  faithful  toiler.  See  Wesleyan  Meth.  Mag.  1821, 
p,  3, 81 ;  Wesleyan  Minutes,  1818. 

Tutanus,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  deitj'  who 
was  implored  in  times  of  peril  and  danger  for  help 
and  protection. 

Tutiani,  Bartolomeo,  an  engraver  on  wood,  who 
is  said  to  have  executed  some  cuts  marked  with  a 
Gothic  monogram  of  his  initials.  Bartsch  describes 
only  one  cut  with  this  mark,  Christ  Scoffed  at  by  the 
Jeics,  in  a  book  (Nuremb.  1515) ;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  it  was  engraved  by  Tutiani.  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 
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Tutilina,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  goddess  who 
was  said  to  care  for  the  fields  of  corn  and  grain.  She 
had  an  altar  and  a  pillar  in  the  circus— no  temple,  how- 
ever, as  she  could  only  be  worshipped  in  the  open  air. 

Tutilo,  a  monk  of  St.  (lall  and  celebrated  artist,  was 
contemporary  with  the  great  teachers  Notker  Ball)ulus 
and  liadbert  of  St.  Gall,  and  associated  with  them  in 
friendship  and  in  the  work  of  making  St.  (iall  the  fore- 
most seat  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  their  day.  He  was 
of  gigantic  stature  and  full  of  joyous  humor;  a  maguter 
and  jn-esbyte?-  according  to  the  necrology,  but  none  the 
less  a  born  artist,  and  unquestioned  genius.  Driven 
into  the  world  by  his  artist  nature,  he  nevertheless  pre- 
served his  piously  simple  and  blameless  life.  In  the 
monastery  itself  his  stfength  and  geniality  determined 
his  position.  He  was  its  butler  and  sacristan,  and  also 
the  host  and  companion  of  visiting  strangers,  serving  in 
the  latter  capacity  down  to  A.D.  912. 

The  Irish  bishop  or  presbyter  'Mark,  and  his  nephew 
Moengal  (the  latter  preferably  called  Marcellus  by  tlie 
monks),  visited  St.  (iall  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury; and  JNIoengal  instructed  Tutilo,  among  others,  in 
the  art  of  music  until  he  became  a  proficient  com- 
poser. As  an  instrumentalist  and  vocalist  he  cap- 
tivated the  ear  aiul  the  heart.  He  became  himself 
a  teacher  of  music,  and  in  a  separate  room  gave  reg- 
ular instruction  to  the  sons  of  the  nobility  in  the 
use  of  stringed  instnnnents.  Nor  did  he  confine  him- 
self to  sacred  music  oidy;  but  his  finest  laurels  were 
still  gathered  in  that  field.  He  imitated  the  Scottish 
custom  of  associating  instrumental  music  with  vocal  in 
the  worship  of  the  Church,  and  carried  it  further.  Some 
of  the  instruments  used  in  the  small  chapel  of  St.  Gall 
are  pictured  in  old  INISS.  which  are  still  extant.  His 
own  most  especial  creation  were  the  so-called  tropes,  i.  e. 
ornamental  melodic  additions,  with  texts,  to  the  hymns 
of  the  mass,  and  particularly  to  its  /«^?wV,  which  were 
intended  to  impart  a  specifically  festive  character  to  the 
hymns  for  festal  days.  His  Christmas  trope  Hodie  Ccm- 
tandus  is  well  known.  Tiiese  tropes  were  widely  re- 
ceived and  used  throughout  the  Church,  and  were  per- 
netuated,  under  various  modifications,  down  to  the  17th 
century.  He  also  composed  hymns  and  litanies  (see 
the  St."  Gall  MSS.  Nos.  37  and  380). 

The  genius  of  Tutilo  was  displayed  with  equal  force 
in  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  He 
had  the  independence  to  work  from  new,  indigenous 
motives  as  well  as  from  Roman  and  Byzantine  models 
and  after  a  traditional  type.  His  fame  extended  wide- 
ly, and  made  it  the  fashion  to  procure  works  from  his 
hand.  A  statue  of  the  Virgin  iMary,  erected  by  him  at 
Metz,  was  wrought  in  so  exalted  a  manner  as  to  give 
currency  to  the  report  that  the  Virgin  herself  was  his 
instructor.  Of  his  carvings  the  ivory  tables  which 
Charlemagne  kept  under  his  pillow  are  especially  cele- 
brated. They  passed  into  the  hands  of  archbishop 
Hatto  of  Mayence,  then  into  those  of  Solomon,  abbot 
of  St.  Gall,  and  from  him  into  the  possession  of  the 
monastery.  One  of  them  was  smooth,  and  upon  its  up- 
per surface  Tutilo  carved  the  Virgin  between  four  an- 
gels, while  its  lower  surface  received  a  portrayal  of  the 
legend  of  St.  Gall,  in  which  the  saint  gives  bread  to  his 
obedient  bear  in  reward  for  his  labor  of  bearing  wood 
for  fuel.  Stumpf,  the  ancient  Swiss  chronicler,  men- 
tions also  an  astronomical  chart  of  brass  upon  which 
the  orbits  of  the  heavcidy  bodies  were  beautifidly 
marked,  as  having  been  one  of  Tutilo's  masterpieces 
and  as  being  still  in  existence  in  his  day.  It  is  now, 
however,  lost.  On  Tutilo's  death  he  was  buried  in  a 
chapel  which  was  dedicated  to  his  memory  and  called 
by  his  name;  and  he  was  venerated  as  a  saint.  The 
documents  of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  always  speak 
of  him  as  a  saint;  but  his  worship  was  soon  lost. 

.S'oMvws.— Ekkehard  IV  (d.  lOofi),  Casus  Sancti  Gal- 
li,  reprinted  in  Pertz,  Monnm.  Germaniw,  vol.  ii;  Arx, 
Gesch.  d.  Kantons  Sarirf  Gallen  (1810),  pt.  i,  p.  97-100; 
Hefele,  Wiss.Zustandim  siida:  Deuischland  u.  in  d.  nordl. 


Schweiz,  in  Theol.  Qnartalschr.  1838,  No.  2.  See  also 
Diimmler,  Fonmdbuch  d.  Bischofs  Salomo  III  von  Con- 
stanz.  p.  1 14 ;  Ilerzog,  Keal-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Tuttle,  Amos  C,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
at  Monckton.  Vt.,  July  28,  1800.  He  pursued  his  pre- 
paratory studies  in  the  Academy  at  IMiddlebury,  Vt. ; 
graduated  at  Middlebury  College  in  1827;  studied  the- 
ology privately ;  was  licensed  by  the  Addison  County 
Association  June  30,  1829;  ordained  by  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal couniil  Oct. 30,  1829;  and  became  stated  supply  of 
the  Church  in  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1,  1830.  In  1832 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Hart- 
ford, N.  Y. ;  in  1836  he  accepted  an  agency  for  the  Au- 
burn Theological  Seminary;  in  1837  l)ecame  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Fayettevillc,  Onondaga  Co., 
N.  Y.;  in"l841,of  a  church  at  Liverpool,  N.  Y. ;  in  1844, 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Sherburne,  Chenango 
Co.,  N.  Y. ;  in  r856,  of  the  Church  in  Paw  Paw,  Van 
Buren  Co.,  Mich. ;  in  1859,  of  the  Church  in  Lapeer, 
ISIich.,  where  he  labored  until  his  death,  Sept.  24,  1862. 
Mr.  Tuttle  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  mind,  well 
educated,  and  popular  as  a  preacher.  See  Wilson,  PresJ. 
Hist.  A  Imauac,  1863,  p.  308.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Tuttle,  Jacob,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
at  New  Vernon,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  Aug.  24,  1786.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Bloomfield  Academy,  N.  J. ;  studied 
theology  privately;  taught  at  the  Academy  at  Newton, 
Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  from  1817  to  1820;  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Jersey  April  27,  1820; 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  West  Milford 
Church,  Passaic  Co.,  Aug.  14,  1821  ;  and  removed  to 
Ohio  in  1832,  where  he  engaged  in  home  missionary 
labors,  planting  several  churches,  and  was  everywhere 
honored  as  a  true  man  of  God.  He  died  Jan.  6,  1866. 
He  was  a  successful  minister,  full  of  concern  for  his 
hearers,  and  honored  of  God.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist. 
A  liniiihic,  1867,  p.  324. 

Tuttle,  Samuel  La'wrence,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Aug.  25,  1815.  He 
was  converted  in  1830;  pursued  his  academical  studies 
in  Newark,  N.  J. ;  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sej'  in  1836;  studied  theology  at  the  Auburn  Seminary, 
N.  Y. ;  was  licensed  by  the  Newark  Presbytery  Oct.  8, 
1840;  ordained  pastor  of  the  Caldwell  Church,  N.  J., 
March  9,  1841 ;  was  in  the  employ  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  from  1849  to  1854;  became  pastor  of  the 
Madison  Church,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  Jan.  3,  1854;  agent 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  for  Western  New  York 
from  1862  to  1863;  and  assistant  to  the  secretaries  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  April  16,  1866.  Mr.  Tuttle 
was  an  eloquent  preacher.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  there  was  no  person  so  thoroughly 
and  minutely  acquainted  with  the  history  and  workings 
of  the  Bible  Society  as  he.  See  Wilson,  Pi-esb.  Hist. 
A  Imanac,  18()7,  p.  327.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Tuttle,  Timothy,  a  Congregational  minister,  wa.s 
born  at  East  Haven,- Conn..  Nov.  29,  1781.  He  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1808;  studied  theology  with 
Kev.  David  Smith  of  Durhain,  Conn.;  commenced 
preaching  at  Durham,  N.  Y. ;  and  was  ordained  over 
the  Church  in  Ledyard,  Conn.,  in  1811.  Here  he 
labored  until  his  death,  June  6,  1864.  Mr.  Tuttle  was 
plain  in  appearance  and  manners,  yet  a  man  of  godly 
sincerity  and  of  considerable  infiuence.  He  was  an  in- 
structive preacher.     See  Cong.  Quar.  Rev.  1864,  p.  301. 

Twelfth-day,  (1)  the  feast  of  Epiphany,  being  the 
twelfth  day  after  Christmas;  (2)  the  old  Christmas- 
day. 

TWELFTH  DAY  of  the  Month.  In  the  evening 
service  of  the  Church  of  England  for  the  twelfth  day 
of  any  month,  the  hymn  after  the  second  lesson,  begin- 
ning "  ( Jod  be  merciful  unto  us,"  etc.,  is  omitted,  because 
it  comes  in  the  regidar  psalm  for  the  day,  and  would 
thus  occasion  an  unnecessary  and  useless  repetition. — 
Stanton,  Did.  of  the  Church,  s.  v. 
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Twelfth-night,  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  the 
Epiphany,  which  occurs  exactly  twelve  days  after  the 
feast  of  Christmas. 

T'wrelfth-tide.     See  EriPiiANY. 

Twells,  Leonard,  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  pro- 
ceeded A.B.  in  1704.  In  1733  the  tlniversity  of  Ox- 
ford conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  A.M.  by  diploma, 
in  approbation  probably  of  his  Critiral  Examination. 
etc.  He  was  at  that  time  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Marl- 
borough, but  in  1737  was  presented  to  the  united  rec- 
tories of  St.  Matthew's,  Fridaj'  Street,  and  St.  Peter's, 
Cheap.  He' was  also  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paid's,  and 
one  of  the  lecturers  of  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-West.  He 
died  Feb.  19,  1741  or  1742.  His  publications  in  his 
lifetime  were,  A  Critical  Examination  of  the  Late  New 
Text  and  Version  of  the  Testament,  in  Greek  and.  Eng- 
lish (pts.  i,  ii,  Lond.  1731 ;  pt,  iii,  1732,  8vo) :— .4  Vin- 
dication of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  (1735,  8vo) : — An- 
siver  to  the  Inquiry  into  the  Meaning  of  D(emoniacs  in 
the  New  Test.  (1737,  8vo): — Answer  to  the  Further  In- 
quiry (1738,  8vo).  After  his  death,  his  Sermons  at 
Boyle's  and  lady  Moyer's  lectures  were  published  for 
the  benefit  of  his  family  (1743,  2  vols.  8vo).  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  me?: 
Authors,  s.  v.;  'Sichol,  Lit.  A  nee. ;  id.  I  llustr.  of  Liter. 

T^welve.  Tbis  number  was  sacred  among  the 
Jews,  probably  lieeause  it  was  tJiat  of  the  tribes  (q.  v.), 
or  of  the  months  of  the  year,  or  (as  some  think)  of  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  It  was  symbolical  of  just  propor- 
tion, beauty,  and  stability.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
general  sense  of  a  dozen:  thus,  Jeroboam's  garment  is 
said  to  have  been  rent  into  twelve  pieces  (1  Kings  xi. 
30),  and  Elisha  to  have  ploughed  with  twelve  joke  of 
oxen,  etc.     See  Number. 

Twesten.AuousxDETLEV  Christian,  a  Protestant 
divine  of  (Germany,  was  born  April  11,  1789.  at  Gliick- 
stadt.  in  Holstein.  He  studied  theology  and  philosophy 
at  Kiel,  and  in  1812  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  one 
of  the  earliest  followers  a;nd  an  intimate  personal  friend 
of  Schleiermacher.  For  some  time  he  was  professor  of 
languages  in  one  of  the  colleges  at  Berlin,  but  in  1814 
he  went  back  to  Kiel  as  professor  of  tlieology  and  phi- 
losophy. After  the  death  of  Schleiermacher,  in  1834, 
he  was  called  to  Berlin  to  succeed  his  teacher  in  the 
chair  of  systematic  divinity.  In  1850  he  was  appoint- 
ed Oberkirchenrath,  and  died  .Jan.  8,  1876.  As  a  writer, 
Twesten  was  the  least  prolific  of  all  the  more  eminent 
German  divines.  This  was  owing  partly  to  a  certain 
timidity  and  conscientiousness,  and  partly  to  an  un- 
willingness to  publish  anything  which  he  had  not  first 
thoroughly  searched  and  mastered,  and  for  which  there 
seemed  to  him  no  urgent  need.  He  wrote  an  analyti- 
cal logic,  a  critical  edition  of  the  three  oecumenical 
creeds  and  the  unaltered  Augsiiurg  Confession,  essays 
on  Heccius  Illyricus,  on  Schleiermacher's  Ethics,  etc. 
But  his  main  work  is  his  Vorlesungeii  iiber  die  Dog- 
matik  der  evangelisch-lutherischen  Kirche  (Hamb.  1837, 
2  vols. ),  which  in  its  unfinished  condition  has  great 
and  abiding  excellences;  "for  he  is,  perliaps,"  says 
Schaff,  "the  clearest  thinker  and  writer  among  all  the 
systematic  divines  of  Germany.  He  possesses  the  gift 
of  didactic  exposition  and  analysis  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. His  leariiing  is  always  accurate,  minute,  and 
thoroughly  digested;  his  style  transparent,  smooth, 
and  polished."  The  volumes  which  were  published 
contain  —  the  first,  the  introiUictory  chapters  on  re- 
ligion, revelation,  inspiration,  the  authority  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  the  use  of  reason,  the  history  of 
dogmatic  literature  ;  the  second  embraces  only  the  doc- 
trine of  God,  the  holy  Trinity,  the  creation  and  preser- 
vation of  the  world,  and  angelology.  As  to  his  theo- 
logical standpoint,  it  is,  according  to  Schaff,  "  Schleier- 
macher's system  passing  over  into  Lutlieran  orthodoxy 
under  a  modernized  form,  or  the  Lutheran  scholasticism 
of  the  17th  century  revived,  enlarged,  and  liberalized  by 


the  scientific  influence  of  Schleiermacher  and  the  toler- 
ant spirit  of  the  evangelical  union."  See  Theol.  Uni- 
versal-Lex. s.  V. ;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  1353 ;  Schatl", 
Germany,  its  Universities,  etc.,  p.  320  sq.      (B.  P.) 

Twichell,  Pliny,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
at  Athol,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  Feb.  25,  1805.  He  was 
educated  at  Washington  College,  Pa.;  studied  theology 
in  Auburn  Seminary,  N.  Y. ;  was  licensed  by  the  (iene- 
see  Presbytery  in  1836;  and  was  ordained  and  installeil 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcli  in  Wyoming,  N.  Y., 
in  1841.  Here  he  labored  for  fifteen  years,  until  1856, 
in  wliich  year  he  took  charge  of  East  Bethany  Church, 
where  he  preached  until  his  death,  Sept.  16,  1864.  See 
Wilson.  Presh.  Hist.  Almanac,  1866,  p.  180. 

Twilight,  ALEXANDER  L.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter and  teaciier,  was  born  at  Corinth,  Vt.,  Sept.  23,  1795. 
By  his  own  exertions  he  put  himself  through  Randolph 
Academy  and  Middlebury  College,  graduating  in  1823. 
He  taught  four  years  in  Peru,  N.  Y. ;  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  presbytery  in  Plattsburg  in  1827;  taught 
and  preached  one  year  in  Vergennes,  Vt. ;  and  for  eigh- 
teen years  was  principal  of  the  grammar-school  in 
Brownington,  Vt.,  and  again  from  1852  to  1855.  From 
1847  until  1852  he  taught  in  Shipton  and  Hatley,  On- 
tario. He  was  ordained  in  Brownington  in  1829,  and  sup- 
plied tlie  pulpit  there  for  many  years.  Ijut  was  never  a  reg- 
idar  preacher.  He  died  June  19,  1857.  Mr.  Twilight's 
great  work  was  as  a  teacher;  in  this  he  was  successful  and 
influential.  He  pursued  his  purposes  with  undeviating 
energy,  and  built  up  his  pupils  in  both  character  and 
knowledge.  He  was  an  able  and  often  eloquent  preacher. 
See  Cong.  Quur.  Rev.  1867,  p.  281. 

Twining,  Thomas,  a  learned  Anglican  divine,  was 
born  in  1734,  and  educated  at  Sidney  College,  Cam- 
bridge, being  contemporary  in  tliat  university  with 
Gray.  Mason,  and  Bate.  Mr.  Twining  was  well  versed 
in  the  composition,  harmony,  and  history  of  the  art 
and  science  of  music.  In  1760  he  took  his  degree  of 
A.B.,  and  that  of  A.M.  in  1763.  He  became  rector  of 
White  Notley,  Essex,  in  1768,  and  of  St.  Mary's,  Col- 
chester, to  which  he  was  presented  by  the  bishop  of 
London,  in  1770.  He  died  Aug.  6,  1804.  Sound  learn- 
ing, polite  literature,  and  exquisite  tastes  in  all  the  fine 
arts  lost  an  ornament  and  defender  in  the  death  of  this 
scholar  and  worthy  divine.  See  Chalmers,  Bloy.  Diet. 
s.  V. 

Twisse,  William,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Noncon- 
forming Calvinistic  divine,  was  born  at  Newbury,  Berk- 
shire, England,  in  1575.  He  was  educated  at,  and  be- 
came subsequently  a  fellow  of.  New  C<illege,  Oxford. 
He  became  chaplain  to  princess  Elizabeth,  afterwards 
queen  of  Bohemia.  After  this  he  was  appointed  to  the 
curacy  of  Newbury.  In  1643  he  was  elected  prolocutor 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines.  He  confined 
himself  with  great  thoroughness  to  the  study  of  theolo- 
gy, and  produced  numerous  works,  among  which  are 
the  following:  Vanitie  (1631,  4to): — Vindicia  Gratia, 
Potestatis,  ac  Providential  Dei  (Amst.  1632,  4to)  : — Dis- 
sertalio  de  Scientia  Media,  tribus  Libris  absoluta  (fol.)  : 
— Morality  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  (Lond.  1641): 
— Treatise  on  Reprobatio7i  (1646,  4to)  : — Riches  of  God's 
Love  to  Vessels  of  Mercy  Consistent  with  his  A  bsolute 
Hatred,  or  Reprobation  of  Vessels  of  Wrath  (Oxf.  1653, 
fol.).  This  work  was  strongly  recommended  by  Dr. 
Owen,  De  Causa  Dei  contra  Pelagium.  He  left  a 
number  of  works  in  MS.  His  death  occurred  July  20, 
1646.     See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v.     (W.  P.  S.) 

T'WO.  This  ninnber  is  sometimes  used  in  Scripture 
in  a  symbolical  sense  :  it  typifies  the  connection  between 
the  magistracy  and  the  ministry  in  the  persons  of 
Moses  and  Aaron;  the  two  systems  of  idolatry  which 
were  learned  in  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  bondage;  the 
Old  and  New  Tests.;  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensa- 
tions; and,  among  the  early  fathers,  tlie  divine  and  hu- 
man natures  of  Christ.  Several  of  the  early  heretics 
endeavored  to  introduce  the  Persian  duality  into  the 
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Christian  system,  and  they  therefore  declared  that  the  ] 
number  two  had  a  more  mystic  sanctity  than  any  oth- 
er.   Traces  of  this  deUision  may  be  foinid  so  late  as  the 
9th  century  of  the  Church.     See  Nlmheu. 

Twombly,  Iskaki-  S.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Sepl.  1,  1817.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  jNIarion  County,  Mo. ;  graduated  at  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  ]«o2;  was  licensed  by  Cincinnati 
Presbytery  the  same  year,  and  ordained  by  Athens  Pres- 
bytery pastor  of  the  Churcli  in  Troy,  0.  He  afterwards 
became  pastor  of  the  Clnirch  at  Pomeroy,  O.,  where 
he  died,  Oct.  31,  ISGO.  He  was  a  thorough  scholar,  and 
an  earnest  and  impressive  preacher.  See  Wilson,  Presb. 
Hist.  Almanac,  186-2,  p.  198. 

Tvryne,  Brian,  an  English  divine,  was  born  in 
1579,  and  admitted  a  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College 
in  1594.  He  was  admitted  probationer  fellow  in  1(505, 
and,  entering  into  holy  orders,  took  the  degree  of  B.D. 
in  1610.  In  161-1  he  was  made  Greek  reader  of  his  col- 
lege, in  which  office  he  acquitted  himself  with  credit, 
but  left  his  college  in  1623.  He  was  afterwards  pre- 
sented to  the  vicarage  of  Kye,  Sussex,  but  passed  most 
of  his  time  at  Oxford  in  reading,  writing,  and  contem- 
plation. He  died  in  St.  Aldate's,  July  4, 1644.  He  pub- 
lished Antiqnitatis  Academice  Oxoniensis  Apologia,  etc. 
(Oxon.  1608,  4to).     See  Chalmers,  Bior/.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Tyaua,  Council  of  (^Concilium  Tyanense),  was  held 
in  367  in  Tyana,  a  town  of  Asia  IMinor.  There  were 
present  in  this  council  Eusebius  of  Cffisarea  in  Cappa- 
docia,  Athanasius  of  Ancyra,  Pelagius  of  Laodicea,  Greg- 
ory Nazianzen  the  elder,  and  many  others  who  had  de- 
clared their  belief  in  tlie  consubstantiality  of  the  Son 
at  Antioch  in  363.  The  letters  of  pope  Liberius  and 
the  bishops  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Africa,  and  Gaul  were  read, 
which  had  been  written  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  at- 
taching to  tliem  on  account  of  the  Council  of  Arimi- 
num.  Eustathius  of  Sebaste,  formerly  deposed,  was  re- 
established; and  a  synodical  letter  written  to  all  the 
bishops  of  the  East,  exhorting  them  to  testify  in  writ- 
ing their  rejection  of  the  acts  of  Arimiuum,  and  their 
adherence  to  the  faith  of  Niciea.  See  Mansi,  Concil.  ii, 
836. — Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  s.  v. 

Tychacuni,  the  original  name  of  a  Temple  of  Fort- 
une at  Antioch,  which  was  turned  into  a  church,  and 
called  by  the  name  of  Ignatius  by  Theodosius.  See 
Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  viii,  ch.  iii,  §  4. 

Tyche,  in  Greek  mythology,  is  identical  with  For- 
tuna  of  the  Romans.  Pindar  calls  her  a  daughter  of 
Jupiter.  She  possessed  at  Thebes,  and  at  numerous 
other  places,  temples  and  monuments. 

Tyches,  in  Egyptian  mythology',  is  one  of  the  four 
protecting  domestic  spirits  which  are  allotted  to  each 
human  being  during  the  period  of  life. 

Tych'icus  (Tvxikoq  for  tvx'koq,  fateful),  a.  com- 
panion of  Paul  on  some  of  his  journeys,  and  one  of  his 
fellow-laborers  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel.  A.D.  54-64. 
(1.)  In  Acts  XX,  4,  he  appears  as  one  of  those  who  ac- 
companied the  apostle  through  a  longer  or  shorter  por- 
tion of  his  return  journey  from  the  third  missionary  cir- 
cuit. Here  he  is  expressly  called  (with  Trophimus)  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor  ('AiTtai'oc);  but  while  Trophimus 
went  with  Paul  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi,  29),  Tychicus 
was  left  behind  in  Asia,  probabl_v  at  Jliletus  ( xx, 
15,  38).  (2.)  How  Tychicus  was  employed  in  the  in- 
terval before  Paul's  first  imprisonment  we  cannot  tell; 
but  in  that  imprisonment  he  was  with  the  apostle  again, 
as  we  see  from  Col.  iv,  7,8.  Here  he  is  spoken  of,  not 
only  as  "a  beloved  brother,"  but  as  "a  faithful  minister 
and  fellow-servant  in  the  Lord ;"  and  he  is  to  make 
known  to  the  Colossians  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  apostle  (ja  tear  tfik  TrdvTa  yriopiati).  and  to  bring 
comfort  to  tlie  Colossians  themselves  (iva  TrapaKnXtaij 
rd(:  Kaociai;  u/iwr).  From  this  we  gather  that  diligent 
service  and  warm  Christian  sympathy  were  two  features 
of  the  life  and  character  of  Tvchicus.     Colossas  was  in 


Asia;  but  from  the  fact  that  of  Onesimus,  who  is  men- 
tioned immediately  afterwards,  it  is  said,  og  tariv  t$ 
if^iujv,  whereas  Tychicus  is  not  so  styled,  we  naturally 
infer  that  the  latter  was  not  a  native  of  that  city.  These 
two  men  were  doubtless  the  bearers  both  of  this  letter 
and  the  following,  as  well  as  that  to  Philemon.  (3.)  The 
language  concerning  Tychicus  in  Eph.  vi,  21,22  is  very 
similar,  though  not  exactly  in  the  same  words.  It  is 
the  more  important  to  notice  this  passage  carefully,  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  personal  allusion  in  the  epistle,  and 
is  of  some  considerable  value  as  a  subsidiary  argument 
for  its  authenticity.  If  this  was  a  circular  letter,  Tych- 
icus, who  bore  a  commission  to  Colossa?,  and  who  was 
probably  well  known  in  various  parts  of  'the  province 
of  Asia,  would  be  a  very  proper  person  to  see  the  letter 
duly  delivered  and  read.  (4.)  The  next  references  are 
in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  the  tirst  in  chronological  order 
being  Tit.  iii,  12.  Here  Paul  (writing  possibly  from 
Ephesus)  says  that  it  is  probable  he  may  send  Tychicus 
to  Crete,  about  the  time  when  he  himself  goes  to  Ni- 
copolis.  (5.)  In  2  Tim.  iv,  12  (written  at  Home  during 
the  second  imprisonment)  he  says,  '•  I  am  herewith  send- 
ing Tychicus  to  Ephesus."  At  least  it  seems  natural, 
with  Dr.  Wordsworth,  so  to  render  c'tTriaTtiXa,  though 
Bp.  EUicott's  suggestion  is  also  worth  considering,  that 
this  mission  may  have  been  connected  with  the  carry- 
ing of  the  Ji?-st  epistle.  (See  their  notes  on  the  pas- 
sage.) However  this  may  be,  we  see  this  disciple  at 
the  end,  as  we  saw  him  at  the  beginning,  connected 
locally  with  Asia,  while  also  co-operating  with  Paul. 
We  have  no  authentic  information  concerning  Tychicus 
in  any  period  previous  to  or  subsequent  to  these  five 
scriptural  notices.  The  tradition  which  places  him  af- 
terwards as  bishop  of  Chalcedon  in  BithjMiia  is  appar- 
ently of  no  value.  But  there  is  much  probability  in 
the  conjecture  (Stanley's  Corinthians,  2d  ed.  p.  493)  that 
Tychicus  was  one  of  the  two  "  brethren"  (Trophimus 
being  the  other)  who  were  associated  with  Titus  (2  Cor. 
viii,  16-24)  in  conducting  the  business  of  the  collection 
for  the  poor  Christians  in  Judiea.  As  arguments  for 
this  view  we  may  mention  the  association  with  Trophi- 
mus, the  probability  that  both  were  Ephesians,  the  oc- 
currence of  both  names  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timo- 
thy (see  2  Tim.  iv.  20),  the  chronological  and  geograph- 
ical agreement  with  the  circumstances  of  the  third  mis- 
sionary joiirne}',  and  the  general  language  used  concern- 
ing Tychicus  in  Colossians  and  Ephesians. — Smith.  See 
Asia;  Ephesus;  Trophimus. 

Tycho,  in  Greek  mythology,  -was  a  doemon  similar 
to  Couisalus,  generally  found  represented  in  company 
with  Priapus. 

Tychonius,  a  Donatist  of  the  4th  century,  who  dis- 
played an  impartial  and  sincere  desire  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  with  respect  to  the  controversy  between  his  sect 
and  the  Church.  He  is  described  as  having  been  learn- 
ed in  the  Scriptures,  tolerably  acquainted  with  history 
and  with  secular  literature,  and  zealously  interested  in 
the  aflfairs  of  the  Church.  He  regarded  the  Church  as 
the  sole  divinely  provided  remedial  institution,  into 
which  all  men  must  enter  if  they  would  attain  to  sal- 
vation ;  and  therefore  held  that  the  moral  state  of  the 
members  cannot  destroy  the  value  and  efficiency  of  the 
Church.  He  was  also  consistent  in  protesting  against 
the  rebaptism  of  persons  who  became  Donatists.  His 
views  were  attacked  as  heretical  by  the  Donatist  Par- 
menian  (q.  v.),  and  drew  forth  an  epistle  from  Augus- 
tine. Tychonius  was  accused  of  being  a  Chiliast,  but 
the  charge  is  probably  untrue.  A  single  work  from  his 
pen  remains,  tlie  Liber  Septem  Rer/uiis,  first  published 
bv  GryniEus  (Basle,  1569),  and  afterwards  in  a  better 
edition  by  Gallandi  in  the  Bibl.  I'et.  Patruin  (Venet. 
1772),  viii,  107-129.  The  work  is  designed  to  serve  as 
a  guide  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  some 
of  its  rules  are  still  f<illowed  by  some  expositors:  e.-g., 
the  sixth,  De  Recapitulatione,  which  teaches  that  the 
same  thing  is  sometimes   repeatedly  narrated  or  de- 
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scribed,  especially  in  the  Apocalypse,  so  that  successive 
narratives  do  not  necessarily  refer  to  successive  events. 
The  book  furnished  Isidore  of  Seville  the  idea  for  his 
work  Sententiaruni  Libri  Tres.  As  tlie  earliest  endeavor 
to  construct  a  theory  of  Christian  hermeneutics,  the 
work  certainly  deserves  attention.  It  would  appear 
from  Augustine  that  Tychonius  died  about  o90;  but 
Gennadius  {De  Script,  Eccles.  c.  18)  fixes  a  later  time. 
Gallandi  furnished  a  sketch  of  Tychonius  in  Proleg.  to 
Bibl.  Vet.  Pair.  VIII,  ii,  5,  and  a  more  careful  notice  is 
given  in  Tillemont,  Meinoires  pour  servir  ii  V Hist.  Eccl. 
des  Six  premiers  Siecles  (2d  ed.  Paris,  1704),  vi,  81  sq., 
145-150.     See  Herzog,  Reul-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Tychsen,  Olaiis  Gerhard,  a  German  Talmudist, 
was  born  Dec.  14,  1734,  at  Tondern,  a  town  in  Sleswick. 
He  studied  the  classical  and  Oriental  languages  in  the 
gymnasium  of  Altona,  with  the  exception  of  Arabic, 
which  he  acquired  from  a  merchant  whose  business  had 
caused  him  to  reside  during  many  years  in  North  Africa. 
He  finished  his  theological  course  at  Halle,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  appointed  a  teaclier  in  G.  A.  Franke's  Or- 
phanage. While  so  employed  he  learned  the  English, 
Hindostani,  and  Tamil  languages  from  a  missionary 
(Schuiz).  His  favorite  study,  however,  was  the  Rab- 
binical Talmud,  in  whose  language  he  was  so  proficient 
as  to  be  able  to  speak  and  write  with  great  ease.  He 
was,  in  April,  1759,  appointed  missionary  to  the  Jews  and 
Mohammedans,  and  travelled  in  that  capacity  through 
North  Germany,  Prussia.  Denmark,  and  Saxony,  but 
without  accomplishing  anything.  In  the  synagogue  at 
Altona  his  sermon  even  earned  for  him  a  severe  beating. 
In  17G0  Tychsen  went  to  the  University  of  Butzow,  in 
Mecklenburg,  as  mugister  legens,  and  remained  there  un- 
til Butzow  was  united  with  the  University  of  Rostock 
and  transferred  to  the  latter  place,  when  he  likewise 
removed  thither.  He  died  Dec.  30, 1815.  Tychsen  had 
earned  a  great  reputation,  as  is  attested  by  his  election 
to  numerous  societies  and  by  many  flattering  testimo- 
nials; but  this  reputation  respected  simply  the  extent, 
and  not  at  all  the  thoroughness,  of  his  knowledge.  He 
possessed  solid  acquirements  only  in  the  Rabbinical,  and 
joined  with  them  a  keen  eve  and  considerable  skill  for 
the  detection  of  foreign  written  characters ;  but  he  was 
deficient  in  judgment,  ready  to  venture  the  most  improb- 
able hypotheses,  and  anxious  for  notoriety.  He  is  con- 
sequentl}'  important  only  as  a  Talmudist,  a  numisma- 
tist, and  an  epigrapher.  His  controversy  with  Kenni- 
cott  and  Bayer  directed  attention  to  him  more  than 
any  other  incident  of  his  career,  and  it  afforded  evi- 
dence of  all  the  traits  described  above — his  wide  learn- 
ing, obstinate  orthodoxy,  and  want  of  critical  judgment. 
In  this  dispute  he  wrote,  Tentamen  de  Variis  Codicum 
Ilebr.  Vet.  Test.MSS.  Generibus  (Rost.l772,8vo),in  sup- 
port of  the  Masoretic  text: — Befreiles  Teniamen,  etc. 
(1774) : — and  a  supplement  (1776).  He  insisted  that  the 
Greek  versions  had  been  made  from  a  Hebrew  text  writ- 
ten in  Greek  characters,  and  advocated  the  no  less  sin- 
gular theory  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  had  been 
copied  from  a  Hebraeo-Jewish  (Masoretic)  text  with  the 
vowel-points — the  latter  in  Disputatio  Ilist.-phil.-crit. 
de  Pent.  Samarit.  etc.  (Butzow,  1765,  4to).  In  1779  he 
published  a  work  to  demonstrate  the  spurious  character 
of  allJewish  coins  bearing  .Jewish  or  Samaritan  charac- 
ters, including  those  of  the  Maccabsean  period,  which 
drew  forth  a  reply  from  the  Spanish  Jesuit  Bayer  and 
occasioned  a  protracted  dispute.  In  the  study  of  Arabic 
coins  Tychsen  rendered  real  service,  and  began  the  sys- 
tematic stud}'  of  Oriental  numismatics.  He  showed 
himself  a  master  in  the  deciphering  of  inscriptions  (see 
Erkldi~u.ny  d.  arab.  Schrift  auf  d,  rom.-kaiserl.  Kro- 
nungsmantel,  in  the  Mechl.-Schioerin.  Gelehrten  Beitrdge, 
1780,  Nos.  42,  45,  and  the  Interpret.  Jmcript.  Ciific.  in 
Marm.  Tempi.  Patriarch.  S.  Petri  Cathedra  [  Rost. 
1787]).  Tychsen  also  piVblished  editions  of  Al-Makrizi : 
Al-Makrizi  Bist.  Monetce  Arab,  e  Cod.  Escurial.  (ibid. 
1797,  8vo)  : — and  Traclat.  de  Legalibus  A  rub.  Punderibus 
et  Mensuris  (ibid.  1800,  8vo).     His  Eleinentale  A7-abi- 


cum,  etc.,  is  of  inferior  value,  as  is  also  his  Element.  Sy- 
riacum.  See  Hartmann,  Oluus  Gerhard  Tychsen,  etc. 
(Bremen,  1818  sq.) ;  De  Sacy,  Biog.  Universelle,  xlvii, 
120  sq. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklopi.  s.  v. 

Tychsen,  Thomas  Christian,  a  German  schol- 
ar and  professor,  was  born  at  Horsbyll,  in  Sleswick, 
May  8,1758;  studied  at  Kiel  and  Gottingen;  trav- 
elled over  the  Continent  after  having  coni|ileted  his 
studies;  and  became  professor  extraordinary  of  theol- 
ogy in  Gottingen  in  1784,  through  the  intervention 
of  Heyne,  his  patron.  In  1788  he  was  made  ordi- 
nary professor  of  philosophy;  1806,  councillor;  1817, 
honorary  doctor  of  theology.  He  was  a  member  of 
several  learned  societies,  and  director  of  the  Royal  Sci- 
entific Association  of  Gottingen.  He  died  Oct.  24, 1834. 
This  Tychsen,  like  Olaus  G.  Tychsen  (q.  v.),  to  whom  he 
was  in  nowise  related,  was  more  prominent  as  an  Ori- 
ental and  classical  scholar  and  antiquarian  than  as  a 
theologian.  He  composed  forty-three  books  and  essays, 
all  of  which  are  characterized  by  learning,  thorough- 
ness, and  good  judgment.  We  mention,  De  Tlapovaia 
Christi  et  Nofionibus  de  Adventu  Christi  in  N.  T.  Obviis: 
— De  Josephi  Auctoritate  et  Usu,  etc.: — De  Lilteixttura 
Hebr.:—lUustr.  Vaticin.  Joelis.  c.  3  (Gott.  1788).  The 
dispute  of  Olaus  Tychsen  with  Bayer  led  him  also  to 
give  attention  to  the  study  of  Jewish  coins.  In  this 
pursuit  he  wrote,  De  Numis  Bebrao-Samarit.  etc.,  in 
Nov.  Comment.  Soc.  Reg.  Gott.  viii,  120  sq. : — De  Numis 
Oriental.  (  1789  )  : — De  Nuiyiis  Basmoaorum,  etc.,  in 
Nov.  Com.  vol.  xii.  He  furthermore  wrote  Geschichte  d. 
hebr,  Literaiur  (xhid.^.  In  1791  he  became  the  collab- 
orator of  J.  D.  Michaelis  in  the  Oriental  and  exegetical 
library  published  b}'  the  latter,  and  his  successor  begin- 
ning with  vol.  ix.  He  also  completed  part  iv  of  Mi- 
chaelis's  A  nmei-k.Jur  Ungelehrte  and  vol.  vi  of  his  Svp- 
plem.  ad  Lex.  Ilebr.  (1792).  He  edited  vol.  vi  of  Koppe's 
edition  of  the  New  Test.,  comprising  Galutians,  Ephe- 
sians,  and  Thessalonians  (2d  ed.  1791).  A  complete  list 
of  his  works  and  detailed  sketch  of  his  life  may  be  found 
in  Neuer  Nekrolog  der  Deutschen  (1834,  pt.  ii  ,•  Weimar, 
1836),  p.  894-900.'— Herzog,  Real-EncyHop.  s.  v. 

Tye,  Christopher,  an  English  musician  of  the  16th 
century,  was  born  at  Westminster,  and  brought  up  in 
the  Royal  Chapel.  He  was  musical  preceptor  to  prince 
Edward,  son  of  Henry  VIII.  In  1545  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  music  at  Cambridge,  and  in 
1548  was  incorporated  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  he  was  organ- 
ist of  the  Royal  Chapel,  and  a  man  of  some  literature. 
"The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  set  to -music  by  Dr.  Tye, 
were  sung  in  the  Chapel  of  Edward  VI ;  but  the  success 
of  them  not  meeting  the  expectation  of  their  author,  he 
commenced  the  composition  of  music  to  words  selected 
from  the  Psalms  of  David.  The  former  was  published 
with  the  following  title.  The  A  ctes  of  the  Appostles, 
translated  into  Englyshe  Metre,  etc.  (1553,  sm.  8vo).  He 
also  composed  A  Notable  Bistorye  oJN\istagio  and  Tra- 
i:ersai-i,  no  less  PitieJ'ull  than  Pleasaunt  (  Lond.  15C9, 
12mo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Au- 
thors, s.  V. ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Tyler,  Bennet,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congregational 
divine,  was  born  at  Jliddlebury,  Coiui.,  July  10,  1783. 
His  parents  were  in  humble  circumstances,  and  he  work- 
ed on  the  farm  until  he  was  fifteen,  when  an  accident 
disabled  him  so  that  it  was  resolved  to  send  him  to  col- 
lege. His  own  exertions,  with  some  assistance  from 
his  father,  enabled  him  to  graduate  at  Yale  College  in 
1804  free  from  debt.  He  was  converted  while  at  col- 
lege in  the  great  revival  of  1802,  studied  theology  with 
Rev.  Asaliel  Hooker,  and  in  1808  was  ordained  over  the 
Church  in  South  Britain,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  four- 
teen years.  From  1822  to  1828  he  was  president  of 
Dartmouth  College,  also  performing  the  duties  of  col- 
lege pastor.  In  1828  he  succeedecl  Dr.  Paj'son  in  the 
pastorate  of  the  Second  Church,  Portland,  Me.,  where 
he  was  greatly  beloved.     Dr.  Tyler  was  a  clear,  logical, 
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and  pungent  preacher,  and  he  specially  delighted  in  doc- 
trinal themes.  About  tliis  time  Trof.  N.  W.  Taylor,  of 
Vale  Diviuity  School,  enounced  views  which  were  re- 
nartled  by  many  New  England  theologians  as  unsafe 
and  unsound.  Dr.  Tyler  was  his  principal  opponent, 
and  the  long  and  able  discussion  which  foUoweil  bi'longs 
to  the  history  of  controversy.  To  offset  the  intlucnce 
of  the  New  Haven  theology  on  the  young  preachers  in 
the  state,  the  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut  was 
founded  at  East  Windsor  in  1833,  and  Dr.  Tyler  was 
chosen  its  president  and  professor  of  theology.  He  held 
these  positions  until  his  resignation,  July  1(5, 1857.  He 
died  at  East  Windsor,  after  only  a  few  hours'  sickness, 
May  14,  1858. 

Dr.  Tyler  was  a  man  of  humble  and  sincere  piety,  and 
of  a  genial  and  sympathetic  nature.  In  his  theological 
opinions  he  did  not  embrace  pure  Calvinism,  but  as 
modified  by  Edwards  and  his  school.  He  was  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  traditional  theology  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  was  a  straightforward  controversialist,  avoid- 
ing metaphysical  speculations  and  verbal  subtleties. 
In  forming  his  system'  he  began,  not  with  mind,  but 
with  the  IJible,  and  he  looked  for  no  advances  in  theol- 
ogy except  such  as  come  from  a  richer  Christian  expe- 
rience. His  writings  are  permeated  by  a  spirit  of  prac- 
tical religion,  and,  according  to  some,  checked  the  in- 
fluence of  Dr.  Taylor's  views.  Dr.  Tyler  published  many 
sermons  and  controversial  articles  and  pamphlets.  His 
larger  works  are  as  follows:  History  of  the  New  Haven 
Theology  in  Letters  to  a  Clergyman  (1837) : — .4  Review  of 
Day  on  the  Will  (1837)  -.—Memoir  of  Rev.  Asuhel  Net- 
tleton,  D.D.  (Hartford,  1844,  Timo)  -.—Nettleton's  Remains 
(ibid.  1845,  r2mo) : — The  Sufferings  of  Christ  Confined 
to  his  Human  Nature  (N.  Y.  1845) :— .4  Treatise  on  New 
England  Revivals  (184G) :— Letters  to  Dr.  Horace  Bush- 
nell  on  Christian  Nurture  (1847-48)  -.—Lectures  on  Theol- 
ogy (posthumous),  with  a  Memoir  by  Rev.  Nahum  Gale, 
i).D.  (his  son-in-law)  (Boston,  1859,  8vo).  See  Cong, 
Quar.  Rev.  1860,  p.  351  sq.  (by  A.  H.  Quint) ;  New-Eng- 
lander,  August,  1859  (by  Prof.  Lawrence)  ;  AUibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Tyler,  Edv^ard  Royall,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter and  author,  was  born  at  Guilford,  Vt..,  Aug.  3,  1800. 
He  was  the  son  of  chief-justice  Tyler,  two  of  whose  sons 
became  ministers  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
and  one  in  the  Presbyterian.  Edward  was  converted 
while  a  clerk  in  a  counting-house  in  New  York,  and 
under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Spring.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1825,  studied  theology,  and  was  ordain- 
ed pastor  of  the  South  Church  in  Jliddletown,  Conn.,  in 
1827.  Here  he  was  successful  in  building  up  the  Church, 
but  ill-health  induced  his  resignation  in  1832.  He  was 
next  pastor  in  Colebrook,  Conn.,  1833-36.  For  a  year 
j\Ir.  Tyler  was  agent  of  the  American  Antislavery  So- 
ciety, and  from  1838  to  its  discontinuance  in  1842  he 
was  editor  of  the  Connecticut  Observer.  In  1843  the  New- 
Englunder  was  established  under  his  proprietorship  and 
editorship,  and  he  continued  in  connection  with  it  until 
his  death,  except  during  the  periods  of  his  prostration 
through  illness.  He  died  Sept.  28,  1848.  Mr.  Tyler 
contributed  twenty-two  articles  to  the  first  six  volumes 
of  the  New-Englander  (see  these  enumerated  in  that  pe- 
riodical, vi,  (507).  His  other  publications  were,  Slavery 
a  Sin  per  se: — Lectures  on  Future  Punishment  (Mid- 
dletown,  1829,  r2mo)  : — Holiness  Always  Pi'eferable  to 
Sin :  a  Sermon  (New  Haven,  1829,  8vo).  This  opposed 
the  position  of  some  of  the  metaphysical  divines  of  New 
ICngland,  that  God  sometimes  preferred  sin  to  holiness: 
—  7716  Doctrine  of  Election:  a  Sermon  (New  Haven, 
1831,  8vo); — The  Congregational  Catechism  (ibid.  1844, 
18mo).  Tyler's  writings  are  able,  and  some  were 
thought  at  the  time  to  be  unsurpassed  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  in  hand.  j\Iany  were  produced  un- 
der the  depressing  influence  of  disease.  "  He  was  by 
nature,  by  culture,  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  one  of  the 
best  sort  of  men,  in  whom  the  elements  of  character  are 
ennobled  bv  faith  and  sanctified  by  devotion.    We  have 


seen  his  uncomplaining  patience,  his  uniform  cheerful- 
ness, his  kindness  and  sympathy,  his  generous  impulses, 
his  cliildlike  piety."  See  New-Englander,  1848,  p.  603 
sq.  (by  L.  IJacon) ;  Cong.  Quur.  Rev.  1866,  p.  287. 

Tyler,  James  Eiidell,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Monuiouth  in  1789.  He  was  educated  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  became  fellow, dean, and  tutor. 
Presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  Lon- 
don, in  1826,  he  became  canon  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's 
in  1845.  He  died  in  1852.  He  wrote,  Indices  Attici 
(Lond.  1824,  12mo) : — Oaths,  their  Origin,  Nature,  and 
Histor-y  (1834,  p.  8vo)  : — Conversations  of  a  Father  with 
his  Children  (5th  ed.  1840,  2  vols.  18mo): — Primitive 
Church  Worship  (1840,  8vo)  : — A  Father's  Letters  to  his 
Son  on  Confirmation  (1843,  r2mo) : — Worship  of  the  B. 
V.  Mary  in  the  Church  of  Rome  (1844,  8vo) : — Image- 
woi-ship  of  the  Chui'ch  of  Rome  (1847,  8vo): — Medita- 
tions from  the  Fathers  of  the  First  Five  Centuries  (1849, 
2  vols.  12mo) :  —  Rector's  Address  to  his  Parishioners 
(1851,  8vo):  —  Christian's  Hope  in  Death: — Sermons 
(1852, 8  vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Au- 
thors, s.  V. 

Tyler,  Joseph  D.,  a  clergyman  and  instructor  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Brattlebor- 
ough,  Vt.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1829,  and  pursued 
a  theological  course  at  Alexandria.  V^a.  His  organs  of 
hearing  having  become  impaired  by  disease,  he  became 
connected  with  the  Deaf-and-Dumb  Asylum  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  subsequently  became  principal  of  the  Deaf- 
and-Dumb  Institution  of  Virginia.  He  died  at  Staun- 
ton, Va.,  Jan.  28,  1852.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar, 
and  made  some  graceful  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  dav.  See  Amer.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  1852, 
p.  142. 

Tyler,  William,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Attleborough,  Mass.,  Jan.  7,  1780,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1800.  For 
some  time  after  leaving  college  he  was  engaged  in  sec- 
ular pursuits.  Having  decided  to  study  theology,  he 
placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Rev.  Dr.  Emmons, 
of  Franklin,  Mass.,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1818. 
He  was  ordained  in  1819  as  junior  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  South  Weymouth,  Mass.,  soon' be- 
coming sole  pastor.  He  remained  thirteen  years  in  this 
place  (1819-32).  He  removed  to  South  Hadley  Falls, 
Mass.,  in  1832,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Church  in  that 
place  seven  j'ears  (1832-39).  For  several  years  he  per- 
htrmed  missionary  service,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Home  ^Mission  Society,  in  the  interior  of  Massachusetts, 
having  his  residence  at  Amherst.  He  removed  to 
Northhampton,  Mass.,  in  1847,  and  became  the  editor  of 
the  Courier,  published  in  that  place.  For  several  j'ears 
he  resided  in  Pawtncket,  R.  I.,  and  represented  that 
town  in  the  convention  which  met  in  1853  to  revise  the 
State  Constitution.  He  removed  to  Auburndale.  iMass., 
in  1863,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and 
where  he  died  Sept.  27, 1875.  "  He  was  well  instructed," 
says  Prof.  Gammell,  "in  theology,  and  was  particularly 
interested  in  local  history  and  antiquities,  and  on  these 
subjects  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  magazines  and 
newspapers."     (J.  C.  S.) 

Tympanum,  the  triangular  space  between  the  hor- 
izontal and  sloping  cornices  on  the  front  of  a  pediment 
in  classical  architecture ;  it  is  often  left  plain,  but  is 
sometimes  covered  with  sculpture.  This  name  is  also 
given  to  the  space  immediately  above  the  opening  of  a 
doorwaj'.  etc.,  in  mediteval  architecture,  when  the  top 
of  the  opening  is  square  and  has  an  arch  over  it;  this 
arrangement  is  not  uncommon  in  England  in  Norman 
work,  and  on  the  Continent  is  to  be  found  in  each  of 
the  styles.  Tympanums  of  this  kind  are  occasionally 
lierfectly  plain,  but  are  generally  ornamented  with  carv- 
ing or  sculpture.  In  Continental  work  the  subjects  are 
usually  arranged  in  tiers  one  abov«  another,  and  often 
embrace  a  great  number  of  figures.  Also  when  an  arch 
is  surmounted  by  a  gable-moulding  or  triangular  hood- 
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mould,  the  space  included  between  the  arch  and  the 
mould  is  termed  the  tympanum  of  the  gable. — Parker, 
Gloss,  of  Architect,  s.  v. 

Tympe,  Johann  Gottfried,  professor  of  theology 
and  Oriental  languages  at  Jena,  was  born  in  1699  at 
Biederitz,  near  Magtleburg,  and  died  June  28,  1768. 
He  wrote.  Forma  Verborum  Perfectorum  llebraicorum, 
Chaldaicorum,  Syriaco7-imi  atque  A  rahicnrum  Commu- 
nis et  Harmonica  in  Tabulis  Compendio  Exhibita  et  De- 
scripta  (Jena,  1728-32) : — Prop:  quo  Indistinctam  Anti- 
quorum  Ehroeorum  Scriptionem  esse  recens  Commentum 
Aforiniunum,  Certitudini  Divinarum  Literarum  longe 
Pemiciosissimum  Ostendit  (ibid.  1730): — Tabulae  Uni- 
verscB  Accentuaiionis  Hebr.-Chald.  turn  Pros,  tum  Metr. 
(ibid.  1740) : — Geneseos  Prima  quinque  Capita  et  Partem 
Secti  Hebraice  et  Sinyulorum  Vociim  Rutionem  Gram- 
maticam  Secundum  Principio  Danziano  exposuit  in 
Usum  Auditorum  (ibid.  1727): — De  Cullu  Divino  ad 


Statu  Loca  Restricto,  etc.  (ibid.  1728): — Sckediasma,  ,       .       ,       .  ,   .       ,    ,    . 

quo  Iterandm  Editiones  Concordantiarum  EbrtBO-Chal-^T^'^^  1"''"^^''  f  Antwerp,  and  tound  their  way  to  Lng. 


daicarum  Chr.  Noldii  Novamque  Cone.  Pronominum, 
etc.  (ibid,  eod.)  : — Forma  A  rabicorum  Verborum  Per/ec- 
turum  Descripta  (ibid,  eod.)  : — Diss.  I  et  II  de  Descensu 
Nubis  GloricB  in  Sanctuarium  ante  Consecrationem 
A  aronis  Facto,  adversus  Talmudistas  et  Veteres  Ebrm- 
orum  Commentatores  (ibid.  1731-33),  etc.  See  Fiirst, 
BiM.  Hebr.  iii,  456;  Winer,  Handb.der  theol.  Lit.  i,  115, 
121 ;  Steinschneider,  Bibliog.  Handb.  p.  141.     (B.  P.) 

Tyndale  (or  Tindal),  William,  the  Bible  trans- 
lator and  martyr,  was  born  in  the  hundred  of  Berkeley, 


he  was  in  return  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the 
alderman's  father  and  mother.  Tyndale  on 
leaving  England  went  first  to  Hamburg.  It 
is  often  said  that  from  Hamburg  he  proceed- 
ed to  Wittenberg,  where  he  met  Luther,  who 
liad  now  tlirown  off  the  last  vestige  of  popish 
thraldom,  and  tliat  there  he  comjjleted  liis 
translation  of  the  New  Test.  The  statement 
is  apparently  not  correct,  for  during  1524  he 
seems  to  have  remained  at  Hamburg,  and 
in  1525  he  appears  to  have  been  first  at  Co- 
logne and  then  at  Worms.  At  Cologne  Tyn- 
dale seems  to  have  commenced  to  print  his 
first  edition  in  4to,  but  after  ten  sheets  were 
printed  the  work  was  interrupted,  and  the 
translator  and  his  coadjutors  betook  themselves  to  the 
Lutheran  cit}'  of  Worms,  where  the  quarto  was  finished, 
and  an  octavo  edition  also  issued  from  the  press  (1525). 
The  prologue  to  the  quarto  has  been  republished  under 
the  name  of  .4  Pathway  to  the  Scriptures.  The  trans- 
lator's name  was  attached  to  neither  of  the  two  editions, 
and  he  assigns  a  reason  for  this  omission  in  his  Wiclced 
Mammon,  published  in  1527.  Copies  of  these  versions 
early  found  their  way  into  England.  In  1526  Tunstall, 
bishop  of  London,  fulminated  his  prohibition  of  them, 
and  two  years  afterwards  a  number  of  copies  were  col- 
lected, nay,  some  were  |)urchased  by  the  bishop  in  Ant- 
werp, and  burned  at  St.  Paul's  Cross.  AVarham  and 
Wolsey  were  also  dreadfully  enraged,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More  was  employed  to  denounce  Tyndale,  but  his  gen- 
ius was  foiled  in  the  attempt,  and  Tyndale  won  a  vic- 
tory over  the  learned  chancellor.  Of  the  first  edition 
only  a  fragment  now  exists,  and  of  the  second  only  two 
copies,  one  of  them  imperfect.     Two  editions  were  after- 


land  in  vessels  laden  with  grain.  Endeavors  were  made 
to  seize  Tyndale  and  punish  all  who  had  assisted  him,  but 
he  removed  to  Marburg,  in  Hesse,  in  1528,  and  published 
there  a  book  of  great  value — The  Obedience  of  a  Chris- 
tian Man.  The  result  of  all  the  English  opposition 
was  that,  as  Fox  expresses  it,  "  copies  of  the  New  Test, 
came  thick  and  threefold  into  England."  We  find  Tyn- 
dale again  at  Antwerp  in  1529,  during  which  year  a 
fifth  edition  was  printed;  the  four  books  of  Moses  were 
also  translated,  printed  each  at  a  separate  press,  and 
put  into  circulation.     The  enemies  of  the  translator  en- 


either  at  Stinchcomb  or  North  Nibley,  Gloucestershire,  deavored  to  decoy  him  into  England,  but  he  was  too 

about  the  year  1484   (or  1477).     At  an  early  period  wary  to  be  so  easily  entrapped,  for  he  well  knew  what 

he   was   sent   to   Oxford,  where   he   took   his  degree,  displeasure  Henry  YIII   lelt  at   his   tract   called   The 

and  also  gave  instructions  in  Magdalen  Hall.     But  he  Practice  of  Prelates,  and  what  penalty  the  royal  indig- 

left  Oxford  for  Caml)ridge,  where   it  is  believed  that  nation  would  speedih'  inflict.     After  the  martyrdom  of 

he  took  a  degree.     In   1502   he  obtained  priest's  or-  Frith,  Tyndale  set  himself  to  revise  and  correct  the  ver- 


ders,  and  in  1508  entered  the  monastery  at  Greenwich 
as  a  friar.  He  seems  to  have  already  formed  the  de- 
sign, or  even  to  have  actually  begun  the  work,  of  trans- 
lating the  New  Test.,  and  had  probably  imbibed  some 
of  the  notions  which  were  beginning  to  be  circulated  in 
favor  of  reforming  the  Church.  In  1522  (or  1520)  Tyn- 
dale is  next  found  as  tutor  in  the  house  of  Sir  John 
Welch,  of  Little  Sodbury,  not  far  from  Bristol,  where  he 
preached  in  the  villages  and  towns  on  the  Sabbath,  and 


sion  of  the  New  Test.,  and  it  was  soon  thrown  off,  with 
this  remark  in  the  preface,  "  Which  I  have  looked  over 
again  with  all  diligence,  and  compared  with  the  Greek, 
and  have  weded  out  of  it  many  fautes."  But  his  ene- 
mies in  England,  whose  power  had  been  shaken  by  the 
copious  circulation  of  the  English  New  Test.,  were  the 
more  enraged  against  him,  and  conspired  to  seize  him 
on  the  Continent,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.  An 
Englishman  named  Philips  betrayed  him,  and,  acting 


often  disputed  with  neighboring  abbots  and  other  Ro-  ,  under   such    information,  the   autli^)rities   at    Brussels 


mish  ecclesiastics.  Here,  too,  he  translated  the  Enchi- 
ridion Militis  of  Erasmus,  as  a  present  to  his  host  and 
liis  lady.  His  free  opinions  and  discussions  soon  got 
him  into  troublous  examinations  before  the  popisii  dig- 
nitaries, but  no  penalty  was  inflicted  on  him.  He  took 
the  hint,  however,  left  the  county,  and  went  to  London, 
liis  mind  being  now  fully  occupied  with  the  idea  of 
translating  the  Scriptures.  He  soon  found,  as  he  him- 
self quaintly  says,  "  that  there  was  no  room  in  my  lord 
of  London's  palace  to  translate  the  New  Test. ;  nay,  no 
place  to  do  it  in  all  England."  In  London  he  some- 
times preached  at  St.  Dunstan's-in-the- West,  while 
alderman  Humphrey  Monmouth  took  him  under  his 
protection,  and  gave  him  an  annuity  of  ten  pounds  a 
year  to  enable  him  to  live  abroad,  for  which  ten  pounds 


seized  him,  in  the  house  of  Poiiitz,  his  friend,  and  con- 
veyed him  to  Vilvoorden,  twenty-three  miles  from  Ant- 
werp. Pointz,  who  had  with  ditficultj'  escaped  himself, 
made  every  effort  for  hlni,  but  in  vain.  The  iieiglibor- 
ing  University  of  Louvain  tliirsted  for  his  blood.  Tyn- 
dale was  speedily  condemned,  and  on  Friday,  Oct.  6, 
1536,  in  virtue  of  a  recent  Augsburg  decree,  he  was  led 
out  to  the  scene  of  execution.  On  being  fastened  to 
the  stake,  he  cried,  in  loud  and  earnest  prayer,  "  Lord, 
open  the  eyes  of  the  king  of  England,"  and  then  was 
first  strangled  and  afterwards  burned.  The  merits  of 
Tyndale  must  ever  be  recognised  and  honored  by  all 
wlio  enjoy  the  English  Bible — for  their  authorized  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Test,  has  his  for  its  basis.  He  made 
good  his  early  boast  that  ploughboys  should  have  the 
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Word  of  God.  His  friends  all  speak  of  his  great  sim- 
plicity of  heart,  and  commend  his  abstemious  habits, 
his  zeal,  and  his  industry;  while  even  the  imperial 
procurator  who  prosecuted  him  styles  him  homo  doctus, 
piu.i,  et  bonus.  Tiie  works  of  Tyndale  and  Frith  were 
collected  and  |iublished  (Lond.  l.Si>l,  3  vols.  8vo).  For 
information  respecting  Tyndale,  his  writings,  and  edi- 
tions of  his  translations  of  the  Testament,  Pentateuch, 
etc.,  sec  Bliss's  Wood,  .4  then.  Oxon.  i,  94  ;  Fox,  A  cts  and 
Moil. ;  liiog.  Brit. ;  Walter  and  Offor,  Life  of  Tyndale  ; 
Wordsworth,  Eccles,  Biorj. ;  Nevvcome,  Enf/lish  Bible 
Translations  ;  Johnson,  }Hst.  of  Enf/lish  Translations 
of  the  Bible;  Lewis,  Hist,  of  Translations  of  the  Bible 
into  En(/lkh ;  Cotton,  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible  in 
English  ;  Anderson,  A  nnals  of  the  Em/lish  Bible  ;  Home, 
Introd.  to  Study  of  the  Bible;  Historical  Account  of 
English  Versions  of  Scripture;  W  att.  Bibl,  Brit. ;  Prince- 
ton Rev.  X,  321;  Ch-istian  Rev.  iii,  130;  North  Amei-i- 
can  Rev.  Ixvii,  322.  For  fuller  list  of  literature,  see  Al- 
libone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  me?:  A  uthois,  s.  v. 

Tyndareus,  in  (ireek  mythology,  was  the  hus- 
bantl  of  the  renowned  Leda,  and  was  king  in  Sparta, 
from  which  he  was  driven  with  his  brother  Icarins. 
Hercules  placed  the  fleeing  brothers  again  in  pos- 
session of  their  kingdoms.  Pausanias  saw  his  grave 
in  Lacedoemonia  before  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Cos- 
raetes  (iii,  17,  4). 

Tyndandes,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  surname 
of  the  Dioscuri. 

Tyndaris,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Helen. 

Tyng,  DuDi.EY  A.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Prince  George  County, 
Md.,  in  1825.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1843 ;  studied  at  the  Alexandria  (Va.)  The- 
ological Seminary ;  became  deacon  in  184G  and  priest 
in  1849 ;  was  first  settled  as  a  clergyman  in  Columbus, 
O.,  and  afterwards  was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Cincin- 
nati; in  18,i4  was  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Epipha- 
ny, Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  one  year,  resign- 
ing and  organizing  a  new  parish  called  the  Church  of 
the  Covenant,  of  which  he  was  minister  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  Brookfield,  near  Philadel- 
phia, April  19, 1858.  See  American  Quar,  Church  Rev. 
1858,  p.  344. 

Type.  I.  Name.  —  The  Greek  word  tvttoq,  from 
which  our  type  is  derived,  denotes  primarily  a  blotn, 
then  the  mark  left  by  a  blow,  then  a  mark  or  pr-int  of 
any  kind,  then  a  figure  or  image,  and  finally  a  mould  or 
model,  whether  that  be  viewed  as  the  original  from 
which  something  else  has  taken  its  form,  or  as  indicat- 
ing the  form  which  something  not  yet  existing  may 
assume.  In  the  New  Test,  the  word  occurs  in  several 
of  these  senses,  and  in  some  passages  with  a  shade  of 
meaning  peculiar  to  itself.  In  John  xv,  25  it  is  used 
to  denote  the  mark  which  the  nails  made  in  our  Lord's 
hands  and  feet ;  in  Acts  vii,  43  it  means  a  copy  or 
image;  in  ver.  44  and  Heb.  viii,  5  it  signifies  a  model 
after  which  something  is  made;  in  Rom.  vi,  17  it  de- 
notes a  mould  from  which  a  form  is  derived;  in  ver.  14 
it  conveys  the  idea  »f  one  person  presenting  some  anal- 
ogy to  another  person ;  and  in  several  places  it  means 
an  example  which  others  may  follow  (1  Cor.  x,  6,  11; 
Phil,  iii,  17  ;  1  Thess.  i,  7  ;  2  Thess.  iii,  9,  etc.). 

As  used  by  theologians,  the  word  type  has  received 
a  special  technical  meaning  not  exactly  equivalent  to 
any  of  these  usages,  though  approaching  to  that  of 
Rom.  vi,  14,  where  Adam  is  said  to  be  the  type  of 
Christ.  They  mean  by  it  any  object,  whether  office, 
institution,  person,  or  action,  by  means  of  which  some 
truth  connected  with  Christianity  was  prefiguratively 
foretold  under  preceding  dispensations.  Such  an  ob- 
ject the  apostles  call  a  (jKia,  a  shadow  or  adumbration 
of  that  which  it  indicated  (comp.  Heb.  x,  1 ;  Col.  ii,  17). 
This  shadow  became  a  type  because  it  presented  the 
model  or  representation  of  something  yet  future.    Some- 


limes,  also,  the  term  7rapa/3o\jj  is  used  with  a  similar 
meaning  (Heb.  ix,  9;  xi,  19). 

H.  Eundamental  Principles. — There  are  certain  no- 
tions which  must  be  assumed  as  lying  at  the  basis  of 
typology. 

1.  Spiritual  truths,  ideas,  thoughts,  may  be  represent- 
ed by  material  symbols,  whether  actions,  institutions, 
or  objects.  This  the  usage  of  all  nations  establishes. 
More  especially  was  this  a  favorite  method  of  commu- 
nicating thought  among  the  imaginative  Orientals;  in 
general,  it  is  found  to  prevail  most  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  a  people's  history,  while  as  yet  the  use  of  objects 
that  ajjpeal  to  the  senses  is  more  effective  than  the  use 
of  written  documents.  In  Scripture,  frequent  instances 
occur  of  such  symbolical  methods  of  conveying  ideas; 
as,  for  instance,  the  placing  of  the  hand  under  the  thigh 
for  confirmation  of  an  oath;  the  boring  of  the  ear  of 
the  servant  who  declined  to  avail  himself  of  the  liber- 
ty brought  by  the  year  of  jubilee;  the  rending  of  the 
garments  in  token  of  grief;  and  such  acts  as  those  of 
Abijah  when,  in  announcing  to  Jeroboam  the  secession 
of  the  ten  tribes  from  the  house  of  Solomon,  he  tore  his 
garment  into  twelve  pieces  and  gave  to  Jeroboam  ten 
(1  Kings  ix,  29) ;  that  of  Elisha  when  he  indicated  to 
the  king  of  Israel  the  victories  which  by  divine  help 
he  should  obtain  over  the  Syrians  by  commanding  him 
to  shoot  an  arrow  from  the  window  eastward  after  he 
had  placed  his  hand  on  the  king's  hand  (2  Kings  xiii, 
14-19)  ;  and  those  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  when  they 
were  signs  to  the  people  (Jer.  xix,  1-11 ;  Ezek.  xii,  3- 
16). 

2.  Such  symbolical  representations  may  be  employed 
to  convey  religious  truth.  This  usage  we  find  also  to 
have  prevailed  among  all  nations,  especially  in  the  ear- 

llier  stages  of  their  history.  Among  the  Jews  it  was 
abundantly  used  ;  not,  however,  according  to  human 
caprice  or  ingenuity,  but  always  in  obedience  to  the 
express  ordinance  of  God.  The  symbolical  observ- 
ances of  an  earlier  age  introduced  into  the  service  of 
God,  it  may  be  presumed,  were  also  of  divine  appoint- 
ment, on  the  general  principle  that,  as  God  alone  can 
declare  what  worship  he  will  receive,  it  is  only  as  he 
appoints  that  any  service  can  be  properly  offered  to  him. 

3.  The  true  religion  has  in  all  ages  been  essentially  the 
same,  so  that  the  truths  symbolized  by  the  institutions 
of  the  earlier  dispensations  are  identical  with  those  more 
directly  and  fully  made  known  to  us  under  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.  The  substantial  identity  of  the  pa- 
triarchal and  Mosaic  religions  with  the  Christian  must 
be  assumed  in  all  attempts  to  argue  from  the  Old  Test, 
to  the  New,  or  vice  versa,  and  will  not  be  denied  by  any 
who  receive  these  books  as  divine.  From  this  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  what  was  taught  bj'  symbol  under 
the  ancient  economies  as  part  of  religious  truth  will  be 
found  identical  with  what  is  taught  in  loords  under  the 
new  dispensation. 

4.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  one  resting  on  the 
facts  of  his  personal  appearance  and  work.  Out  of 
these  all  its  truths  flow  directly  or  indirectly;  and  to 
these  they  all  have  respect.  Hence  the  truths  taught 
symbolically  to  the  Old-Test,  saints,  being  identical 
with  those  of  Christianity,  must  also  rest  on,  and  have 
respect  to.  these  facts. 

5.  A  twofold  character  was  thus  of  necessity  given 
to  the  religious  institutions  of  the  ancient  economies. 
They  were  primarily  symbolical  of  religious  truth. 
They  were  secondarily  predictive  of  facts  in  the  future 
on  which  these  truths  rested. 

III.  Natu7-e  of  Types.  —  Proceeding  on  these  data, 
we  may  attempt  to  construct  a  typology,  the  design  of 
which  shall  be  to  show  what  are  the  types  in  the  Old 
Test,  and  the  correspondence  between  them  and  their 
antitypes  in  the  New  Test.  The  most  important  step 
towards  this  is  to  determine  from  the  preceding  data 
what  is  the  proper  idea  of  a  type.  This  we  would  ex- 
press as  follows:  A  type  is  an  institute  or  act  appointed 
by  God  to  s}-mbolize  a  religious  truth,  and  to  prefigure 
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bv  means  of  analogy  or  resemblance  those  facts  in  the 
mediatorial  work  of  Christ  on  which  these  truths  rest. 
This  definition  involves  the' following  elements: 

1.  A  type  is  an  institute  or  act.  We  use  these  terms 
in  a  wide  sense,  understanding  under  the  former  not 
only  formal  organizations  and  religious  offices,  but 
times,  places,  implements  of  religious  service;  and  un- 
der the  latter  not  only  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  special 
acts  or  series  of  acts  determined  bj'  the  proper  crite- 
rion to  be  typical.  By  this  definition,  how e.\er,  persons 
and  thimjs  simply  as  such  are  excluded.  A  person  per 
se,ov  a  thing  simply  as  such,  cannot  possess  a  symboli- 
cal character;  and  cannot  be  the  okui,  or  prefigurative 
sign,  of  another  person  or  thing,  much  less  of  a  fact  or 
series  of  facts.  A  person  may  sustain  a  typical  office 
or  may  perform  a  typical  act,  and  a  thing  tnay  be  used 
in  a  typical  service  or  cereiiiony,  but  in  and  by  itself 
it  cannot  be  a  type.  This  sets  aside  a  whole  host  of 
types  which  the  ingenuity  of  inter[)reters  has  construct- 
ed out  of  the  historical  personages  of  the  Old  Test. 
That  many  of  these  sustaineil  typical  offices  and  per- 
formed typical  acts  is  admitted;  but  that  they  were  in 
themselves  —  in  their  proper  individual  personality — 
types  of  our  Lord,  we  cannot  believe.  The  assertion, 
indeed,  is  to  us  uniiitelHgible  except  in  a  sense  which 
would  be  profane  and  untrue — viz.  that  their  personal 
character  and  conduct  were  a  representation  of  the  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  our  blessed  Lord.  It  is  true  that 
for  this  doctrine  of  personal  types  the  authority  of  the 
New  Test,  has  been  pleaded.  But  we  are  unable  to 
find  a  solitary  instance  in  the  New  Test,  of  any  histori- 
cal character  mentioned  in  the  Old  Test,  being  brought 
forward  as  having  been  personally  a  <T(ctd  of  Christ  or 
his  work.  In  one  passage,  indeed,  Adam  is  called  a 
TVTTOQ  of  Christ,  but  tvtvoq  is  not  there  equivalent  to 
CTKtd;  and,  even  if  it  were,  it  would  not  follow  that  it 
was  Adam  as  a^je^'so?*  who  was  the  type  of  Christ,  for 
the  apostle  is  speaking  throughout  that  context  of  our 
first  parent  in  liis  official,  federal,  or  representative  char- 
acter. The  words  of  Peter  also  (1  Pet.  iii,  21)  have 
been  cited  as  showing  that  a  simple  historical  occur- 
rence may  be  the  type  of  a  Christian  truth ;  but,  what- 
ever the  apostle  may  mean  in  that  passage  by  calling 
salvation  by  baptism  the  cii'Tirinroi'  of  Noah's  salva- 
tion by  the  ark,  he  certainly  cannot  mean  that  the  lat- 
ter was  a  divinely  appointed  prefiguration  of  the  for- 
mer. The  utmost  that  can  be  drawn  from  his  words 
is  that  an  analogy  subsists  between  the  two,  whereby 
the  one  is  fitted  to  illustrate  the  other.  The  strongest 
case  in  favor  of  the  opinion  we  are  opposing  is  our 
Lord's  representation  of  himself  as  the  true  bread  of 
which  the  manna  was  the  prefiguration.  We  cannot 
understand  this  as  intimating  less  than  that  the  manna 
was  a  type  of  him.  Still  it  was  the  manna,  not  as  a 
natural  phenomenon,  but  as  a  special  and  peculiar  pro- 
vision made  by  God  for  the  feeding  of  the  people,  that 
was  the  type  of  Christ;  and  in  this  divine  appointment 
we  find  what  reduces  this  under  the  head  of  proper 
types. 

2.  A  type  is  an  institute  or  act  appninfed  hij  God,  and 
hy  him  adapted  to  the  end  it  is  designed  to  serve. 
Knowing  what  in  due  time  was  to  be  exhibited  to  men 
by  the  mission  and  work  of  his  Son,  God  could  not  only 
predict  it  in  words,  but  also  give  by  means  of  sym- 
bolical acts  and  institutes  such  representation  of  it  as 
would,  in  some  measure  at  least,  bring  before  the  minds 
of  the  ancient  saints  a  lively  idea  of  it.  As  (iod  alone 
could  do  this,  it  is  on  his  appointment  that  the  whole 
must  rest.  "To  constitute  one  thing  the  type  of  an- 
other, as  the  term  is  generallj'  understood  in  reference 
to  Scripture,  something  more  is  needed  than  mere  re- 
semblance. The  former  must  not  only  resemble  the 
latter,  but  must  have  been  designed  to  resemble  the  lat- 
ter. It  must  have  been  so  designed  in  its  original  in- 
stitution. It  must  have  been  designed  as  something 
preparatory  to  the  latter.  The  type  as  well  as  the 
antitype  must  have  been  preordained ;  and  they  must 
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have  been  preordained  as  constituent  parts  of  the  same 
general  scheme  of  Divine  Providence.  It  is  th'iii  previ- 
ous design  and  this  preordained  connection  which  con- 
stitute the  relation  of  type  and  antitype"  (Marsh,  Lect- 
ures on  Criticism  and  Interpretation,  p.  374).  By  the 
earlier  typologists  this  condition  was  neglected,  aiul  re- 
semblance was  made  the  sole  criterion  of  the  relation 
between  an  event  or  person  of  the  Old  Test,  and  a  fact 
or  doctrine  of  the  New  Test,  as  type  and  antitype,  A 
once  popidar  book  written  on  this  plan  is  that  of 
JM'Ewen,  On  the  Types  and  Figures  of  the  Old  Test, 
But  the  principle  has  been  carried  out  to  the  wildest 
extent  in  a  work  entitled  The  Typical  Testimony  to  the 
Messiah,  hy  Micaiah  Hill  (Lond."  1862). 

3.  Each  act  or  institute  designed  by  God  to  serve  as 
typical  possessed  a  symbolical  as  well  as  a  predictive 
character.  This  follows  from  the  position  that  a  type 
is  a  sensible  emblem  or  prefigurative  token  of  some 
spiritual  truth,  which  itself  rests  upon  certain  events 
yet  future,  but  of  which  events  a  certain  degree  of 
knowledge  is  possessed  by  those  to  whom  the  type  is 
exhibited.  In  all  such  cases  a  twofold  impression  is 
conveyed  to  the  mind:  in  the  first  place,  that  a  partic- 
ular truth  already  known  is  symbolically  indicated ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  that  those  events  on  which 
that  truth  depends  shall  certainly  take  place.  In  the 
testimony  of  God  concerning  bis  Son  there  are  two 
points — one  of  fact,  and  one  of  doctrine — on  both  of 
which  we  must  be  instructed  before  we  can  really  be- 
lieve that  testimony  in  all  its  fulness.  What  God  calls 
us  in  the  Bible  to  believe  is,  first,  "  the  truth;"  and, 
secondly,  that  "truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  A\'ith 
regard,  for  instance,  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  the 
atonement,  there  is,  first,  the  general  principle  that  such 
a  mode  of  salvation  is  reasonable,  practicable,  and  in- 
tended by  God  ;  and,  secondly,  the  matter  of  fact  that 
such  an  atonement  has  reall}'  been  presented  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  acceptetl  by  the  Sovereign  and 
Judge  of  all.  Now  it  was,  of  course,  the  same  under 
the  Old-Test,  dispensation  :  there  were  both  the  doctrine 
to  be  announced  and  the  fact  to  be  predicted  before  a 
complete  statement  of  saving  truth  could  be  laid  before 
the  mind;  and  it  was  only  as  both  of  these  were  appre- 
hended that  the  belief  of  a  Jew  in  the  truth  became 
full  and  intelligent.  Hence  every  type  contained  at 
once  a  symbol  of  the  truth  and  a  prediction  of  the  fact. 
It  presented  to  the  senses  of  the  beholder  an  outwartl 
sign  of  a  great  general  truth,  and  a  memorial  that  in 
due  season  the  event  on  which  that  truth  rested  would 
take  place.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  sacrifice, 
there  were  both  a  symbol  and  a  prediction.  The  slay- 
ing of  the  animal  and  the  burning  of  its  tlesh  were  em- 
bleins  of  the  great  truth  that  the  sinner  whose  substi- 
tute that  animal  had  become  deserved  death  and  sub- 
sequent agony,  as  well  as  of  the  general  truth  that 
God's  plan  of  saving  men  from  that  desert  was  by  the 
substitutionary  sufferings  of  another.  All  this,  howev- 
er, would  have  been  of  no  avail  to  the  sin-burdened  Is- 
raelite, who  knew  well  that  no  mere  animal  could  make 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  man,  had  not  that  act  prefig- 
ured and  predicted  the  great  sacrifice  for  sin  on  the 
part  of  the  Lamb  of  God.  But,  pointed  forward  to  this, 
his  faith  obtained  an  object  upon  which  to  rest,  and 
he  was  enabled  to  rejoice  in  the  salvation  of  God.  So, 
also,  with  regard  to  the  immediate  consequences  of  sac- 
rifice. When  a  Jew  had  committed  a  trespass  against 
the  Mosaic  law,  he  had  to  offer  certain  sacrifices  before 
he  could  enjoy  his  civil  and  political  rights.  Immedi- 
ately, however,  on  presenting  these,  he  stood  rectns  in 
curia;  he  was  acquitted  of  the  sin  he  had  committed, 
and  restored  to  his  civil  privileges.  With  this  a  mere 
carnal  and  worldly  Jew  was  content.  But  to  the  pious 
believer  all  this  was  only  the  symbol  and  type  of  some- 
thing spiritual.  It  reminded  him  that  his  sins  against 
God  had  made  him  guilty  and  excluded  him  from  the 
divine  favor;  it  directed  him  to  the  need  of  a  sacrifice 
for  sin  ere  God  would  forgive  his  transgression ;  and  it 
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assured  him  that,  just  as  by  sacrifice  he  had  been  re- 
stored to  liis  place  in  the  Jewish  State,  so  by  the  great 
sacrifice  he  mittht  be  restored  to  tlie  divine  favor,  and 
to  a  place  in  tliat  spiritual  kingdom  of  which  the  Jew- 
ish nation  was  the  type. 

4.  Though  resfinbliince  to  that  which  it  is  designed 
to  prefigure  does  not  constitute  the  only,  or  even  the 
])rimary,  condition  of  a  type,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
must  form  a  very  important  element  in  the  adaptation 
of  the  type  to  serve  its  designed  end.  Hence  we  may 
expect  to  find  some  obvious  analogy  not  only  between 
the  symbol  and  that  which  it  symbolizes,  but  also  be- 
tween the  divinely  appointed  act  or  institute  and  that 
which  it  was  designed  to  prefigure. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  tliere  must  be  a  similarity  or 
analogy  between  the  type  and  the  antitype,  so  there  is 
also  a  dixparity  or  dissimilitude  between  them.  It  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  type  and  antitype  that  they  should 
agree  in  all  tilings;  else,  instead  of  similitude,  there 
would  be  idenii/i/.  Hence  the  apostle,  wliile  making 
Adam  a  type  of  Christ,  yet  shows  how  infinitely  the 
latter  excelled  the  former  (1  Cor.  xv,  47).  So  the 
priests  of  old  were  types  of  Christ,  though  he  infinitely 
excelled  them  both  as  to  his  own  person  and  as  to  the 
character  of  his  priesthood  (see  Heb.  vii.  viii,  ix,  x). 
Chrysostom  observes  {floin.  Gl,  in  Gen.)  that  there  must 
be  more  in  the  type  than  in  the  antitype.  Hence  the 
distinction  must  be  observed  between  fotal  and  partial 
tvpes.  This  distinction  Qicumenius  also  draws  in  com- 
menting on  Heb.  vii,  p.  829.  He  says:  'O  tvtvoq  ob 
Kara  iravra  iaoQ  tarl  t)j  c'lXijieia  (tTrtt  ki'i  avTog  d\r)- 
Bna  si'pinKtTai,  icai  TavTurrjg  ndWov,  i)  ThiroQ),  aW 
tiKovag  tx^i  Tirug  Kai  ivcaXfiara — "A  type  does  not 
express  tliat  which  it  represents  in  every  minute  par- 
ticular, for  then,  instead  of  similitude,  there  would  be 
identitv,  but  it  contains  certain  outlines  and  assimila- 
tions of  the  antitype."  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  Amos 
vi,  p.  315,  also  observes  on  this  subject:  'O  tvttoq  ovk 
aXi^^ua,  jx6p<pio<nv  Ct  f^idWor  tijc;  aX/jS'siot,'  eicrcpipti — 
"A  type  is  not  tlie  very  truth  itself,  but  its  representa- 
tion." 

IV.  delation  to  other  Modes  of  Teacki/if/. — Having 
thus  indicated  the  nature  of  a  type,  we  would  now  point 
out  the  relation  of  this  mode  of  teaching  divine  truth 
to  other  modes  employed  in  Scripture  more  or  less  akin 
to  it. 

1.  Relation  to  Prophect/.  —  Type  stands  related  to 
prophec}'  as  its  parallel.  Like  it,  it  teaches  a  present 
truth,  and  announces  a  future  fulfilment  of  it:  like  it, 
also,  it  has  in  its  capacity  of  a  type  one  definite  mean- 
ing and  one  definite  fulfilment,  to  both  of  which  it  was 
intended  and  designed  to  point.  The  difference  be- 
tween a  prophecy  and  a  type  lies  only  in  this,  that  the 
former  teaches  by  words,  the  latter  by  things;  the  for- 
mer, that  is,  b_v  an  artificial  combination  of  signs,  the 
latter  by  a  scenical  representation  of  the  whole  truth 
at  once.  A  word  is  the  symbol  of  an  idea;  a  type  is 
the  symbol  of  some  principle  or  law,  and  the  prediction 
of  some  great  general  fact  in  the  economy  of  redemp- 
tion.    See  Pisoi'iiKCY. 

2.  Relation  to  Parable. — From  the  word  7rapaj3u\j] 
being  used  to  designate  a  type,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  connection  between  the  two  is  intimate.  A  type, 
in  fact,  may  be  viewed  as  a  sort  of  acted  parable.  Let 
us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  our  Lord,  instead  of  de- 
scribing in  words  the  conduct  and  circumstances  of  the 
prodigal  son,  bad.  by  the  help  of  suitable  actors  and 
scenes,  made  the  whole  to  pass  before  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  his  auditors,  the  lesson  woidd  have  been  conveyed  to 
them  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  truth  concerning 
himself  was  conveyed  to  the  ancient  Jews  by  the  typi- 
cal rites  of  the  jMosaic  economy.  In  neither  case  is  the 
lesson  neiv,  nor  fully  to  be  understood  without  an  eluci- 
datory comment;  the  object  of  both  being  to  impress 
vividly  a  truth,  otherwise  reasonable  or  familiar,  upon 
the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it  is  presented.  There  is 
this  difference,  however,  between  such  a  representation 


and  a  type— that  the  former,  being  merely  doctrinal, 
would  be  exhausted  in  inculcating  a  present  truth, 
while  the  latter  would,  with  the  doctrine,  incorporate 
a  prophetic  reference  to  some  great  event  yet  to  hap- 
pen on  wliic'h  the  doctrine  was  based.     See  I'araule. 

3.  Relation  to  Comparison. — The  New-Test,  teachers 
occasionally,  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  their  meaning, 
introduce  a  comparison,  drawn  from  some  well-known 
fact  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  between  which 
and  the  point  they  are  discussing  there  exists  some  ob- 
vious analogy.  In  this  way  our  Lord  makes  use  of  the 
fact  of  ]\Ioses'  erecting  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wil- 
derness for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  his  own  character 
as  a  deliverer,  who  was  to  be  "  lifted  up,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlast- 
ing life"  (John  iii,  14, 1.5).  On  another  occasion  he  in- 
stituted a  comparison  between  his  own  case,  as  about  to 
be  consigned  for  a  season  to  the  tomb,  and  that  of  Jo- 
nah, who  bad  been  '•  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
belly  of  the  fish"  (Matt,  xii,  40).  From  this  it  has  been 
hastily  concluded  that  these  events,  and  others  alluded 
to  in  the  New  Test,  in  a  similar  manner,  were  real  types 
and  prefigurationsof  the  facts  they  are  brought  to  illus- 
trate. It  is  obvious,  however,  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  a  historical  event — whether  occurring 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  or  by  the  special  inter- 
position of  the  divine  power,  and  which  a  subsequent 
writer  or  speaker  may  make  use  of  to  illustrate,  by  com- 
])arison,  some  fact  or  doctrine  of  which  he  is  treating — 
and  a  symbolic  institute  expressly  appointed  by  (lod  to 
prefigure,  to  those  among  whom  it  was  set  up,  certain 
great  transactions  in  connection  with  that  plan  of  re- 
demption which,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  he  was  to  unfold 
to  mankind.  In  the  two  cases  above  referred  to  there 
is  the  absence  of  any  express  evidence  that  the  events 
recorded  possess  anj'  other  than  a  simple  historical  char- 
acter. In  the  case  of  the  brazen  serpent,  indeed,  we  have 
divine  appointment ;  but  along  with  the  appointment  we 
have  the  specific  mention  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
set  up,  which  was  not  to  teach  any  religious  truths  at 
all,  or  to  form  any  part  of  religious  worship,  but  simply 
that  it  might  act  as  an  instrument  of  cure  to  the  Israel- 
ites who  were  bitten  by  the  fiery  flying  serpents.  See 
Brazen  Seiu'est.  Yet  even  in  this  case  it  is  clear 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narrative  that  the  act  was 
significant  of  more  than  a  mere  physical  remedy;  and 
our  Lord's  reference  to  the  event  confirms  its  higher 
import.  It  is  also  possible  that  such  a  thing  as  the 
brazen  serpent  mir/ht  possess  a  symbolical  character; 
but  if  any  will  from  this  argue  that  it  really  had  such  a 
character,  and  that  it  was  a  symbol  of  Christ,  it  will  be 
incumbent  ujion  him,  in  the  first  [)lace,  to  show  some  ev- 
idence in  favor  of  his  inference,  and,  in  the  next,  to  ex- 
plain how  it  should' come  to  pass  that  the  express  sym- 
bolical antithesis  of  the  Messiah,  the  sei-pent,  could  form 
part  of  an  institute  intended  to  prefigure  his  work  as  the 
Saviour  of  men.  As  to  the  case  of  Jonah,  we  do  not  find 
in  it  so  much  as  the  appearance  of  anything  typical; 
and,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  very  strange  had  (iod 
caused  the  prophet  to  perform  an  action  typical  of  the 
burial  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  under  circumstances  in 
which  there  was  no  human  being  to  receive  any  instruc- 
tion by  it  except  himsfelf.  A  type  is  an  acted  lesson — 
a  visilile  representation  of  invisible  truths.  To  its  util- 
itv,  therefore,  spectators  are  as  indispensable  as  actors; 
and  where  the  former  are  not  present,  to  say  that  tiod 
appoints  the  latter  to  go  through  their  performance  is 
to  charge  him  with  iloing  something  in  vain.  See 
Similitude. 

4.  Relation  to  Allefjnry. — "An  allegory,"  says  bishop 
Marsh,  "according  to  its  original  and  proper  meaning, 
denotes  a  representation  of  one  thing  which  is  intended 
to  excite  the  representation  of  another  thing."  Adopt- 
ing this  as  a  just  explanation,  it  is  obvious  that  type 
and  allegory  are  closely  allied.  In  both  there  is  an 
original  representation  which  has  a  meaning  of  its  own, 
and  there  is  the  use  of  that  for  the  purpose  of  calling  ui) 
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to  the  mind  the  conception  of  another  thing  analogous 
to  the  former.  The  two,  however,  are  very  distinct. 
They  ditfer  in  two  respects:  the  one  is  that  the  subject 
of  an  allegorv  is  a  more  historical  event  occurring  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  whereas  a  type  is  an  act  or  in- 
stitute expressly  appointed  by  God  to  teach  some  im- 
portant truth;  the  other  is,  tliat  the  allegorical  sense  is 
a  fictitious  meaning  put  upon  a  narrative  for  the  sake  of 
illustrating  something  else,  whereas  the  explanation  of 
a  type  is  its  true  and  only  meaning,  and  is  adduced  sole- 
ly for  the  sake  of  unfolding  that  meaning.  Thus  Paul, 
in  order  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  covenants,  allego- 
rizes the  anectlote  of  Sarai  and  II agar  recorded  by  Moses, 
making  Sarai  represent  the  Abrahamic  or  new  or  ever- 
lasting covenant,  and  llagar  the  Sinaitic  or  old  cove- 
nant ((Jal.  iv,  24,  '25).  In  the  same  way  he  allegorizes 
the  fact  of  the  water  from  the  rock  following  the  Israel- 
ites through  the  wilderness,  speaking  of  it  as  represent- 
ing Christ  in  the  blessings  he  confers  upon  his  church 
(1  Cor.  X,  4).  These  allegorizings  (aXXz/yopo/'/fEva)  are 
only  comparisons  without  the  form  ;  and  their  use  is  ob- 
viously merely  to  explain  one  thing  by  another.  The 
radical  ditftrence  between  the  exposition  of  a  type  and 
an  allegorical  intrepretation  of  history,  is  apparent  from 
the  use  which  the  apostle  makes  of  them  respectively. 
His  allegorizings  are  mere  illustrations  on  which,  b\' 
themselves,  nothing  is  built;  whereas  his  typical  ex- 
planations are  all  brought  forward  as  forming  the  basis 
of  arguments  addressed  to  those  who,  admitting  the 
type,  were  thereby  pledged  to  the  admission  of  the 
truths  it  embodied.     See  Allegory. 

Y .  Interpretation  of  Types. — As  a  general  rule  it  may 
be  laid  down  that  we  should  alwaj'S  expect  to  find  in 
the  antitype  something  higher  and  more  glorious  than 
in  the  type  (Chrysost.  in  Genes.  flom.So:  /^u)  TravTct 
dTrairei  iv  T([i  Tvn(})'  oiiCe  yap  ai>  iuj  tvttoq  el  jitiXXoi 
Travrci  txfC'  rd  ry  dX>]9d(f  (Ti'i.ij3an'0VTa}.  This  fol- 
lows from  the  nature  of  the  case.  For  if  the  design  of 
a  type  be  by  outward  sjnnbols  to  foreshadow  spiritual 
truths,  it  follows  that,  in  proportion  as  the  thing  signi- 
tied  is  more  valuable  than  the  mere  sign,  and  as  things 
spiritual  and  eternal  are  more  glorious  than  things  ma- 
terial and  transitory,  the  type  must  be  inferior  in  value 
and  in  majesty  to  that  which  it  is  designed  to  prefigure. 

More  specific  rules  having  reference  especially  to  the 
Mosaic  ritual  are — 1.  The  symbolical  ritual,  as  a  whole 
and  in  its  individual  parts,  can  set  forth  only  such  ideas 
and  truths  as  accord  with  the  known,  and  elsewhere 
clearly  announced,  principles  of  Old-Test,  theology.  2. 
An  accurate  knowledge  of  tlie  outward  constitution  of 
each  symbol  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  its  inter- 
pretation ;  for,  as  the  sole  object  of  the  symbol  is  to  con- 
vey spiritual  truth  by  sensible  representations,  to  at- 
tempt to  discover  the  former  before  we  understand  the 
latter  is  to  endeavor  to  reach  an  end  without  using  the 
means.  3.  The  first  step  in  the  interpretation  of  a  sym- 
bol is  the  explanation  of  its  name;  for,  as  this  is  gener- 
ally given  with  a  direct  reference  to  the  idea  symbol- 
ized, it  forms  of  itself  a  sort  of  exponent  of  the  symbol  to 
w  hich  it  is  affixed.  4.  Each  symbol  expresses,  in  gen- 
eral, only  one  grand  idea;  at  the  same  time,  of  course, 
incliuling  all  subordinate  ideas  that  may  be  involved  in 
it.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  sacrifices,  a  variety  of  truths  are 
presented  to  the  mind,  but  all  going  to  make  up  the  one 
grand  truth  which  that  rite  symbolized.  5.  Each  sym- 
bol has  always  the  same  fundamental  meaning,  however 
ditferent  may  be  the  objects  with  which  it  is  combined. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  act  of  purification  has  the  same 
symbolical  meaning,  whether  it  is  performed  upon  a  per- 
son or  an  animal,  or  upon  a  material  object.  6.  In  in- 
terpreting a  symbol,  we  must  throw  out  of  view  all  that 
is  merely  necessitated  by  the  laws  of  its  physical  con- 
dition, and  that  does  not  serve  to  help  out  the  symbol- 
ical representation.  Symbols  have  often  accessories  of 
two  kinds:  tlie  one  consisting  of  such  as  are  in  them- 
selves sj'mbolical,  and  which  go  to  make  up  the  sum 
total  of  the  representation;  the  other,  of  such  as  are, 


from  the  nature  of  things,  required  by  the  material  ob- 
jects composing  the  symbol  for  their  continued  exist- 
ence, Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  candlestick  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, it  was  provided  that  it  should  have  branches  and 
knops  aiul  flowers,  and  also  that  it  should  be  supplied 
with  snuffers  and  snuff-dishes.  Now,  of  those  accesso- 
ries the  former  were  not  indispensable  to  its  serving  the 
purpose  for  wiiich  it  was  designed — that  of  giving  light; 
but  they,  having  each  a  symbolical  meaning,  added  to 
the  symbolical  effect  of  the  whole;  whereas  the  latter 
were  merely  required  in  order  to  prevent  the  lights 
from  dying  out  for  want  of  cleansing.  Keeping  this 
distinction  in  view,  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  going  too 
minutely  into  the  explanation  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 
Everytiiing,  in  fact,  of  which  it  was  composed  was  a 
symbol,  with  the  single  exception  of  such  things  as  the 
earthly,  physical  condition  of  the  substance  or  persons 
emploved  rendered  indispensable.  Nay,  even  these, 
from  belonging  to  a  typical  institute,  such  as  the  nation 
of  Israel  was,  acquired  a  sort  of  secondary  typical  char- 
acter; just  as  the  ordinary  events  of  Israelitish  history 
have  for  the  same  reason  a  spiritually  doctrinal  char- 
acter.    See  Syjibol. 

VI.  Examples  of  Types.  —  In  tracing  out  irho  and 
what  typified  or  shadowed  forth  Christ  and  his  salva- 
tion under  the  antediluvian,  patriarchal,  and  IMosaic  dis- 
pensations, we  must  be  careful  not  to  substitute  the  sug- 
gestions.of  our  own  imaginations  for  tlie  intimations  of 
Scripture.  We  must  endeavor  to  learn  the  mind  of  God 
as  to  what  actually  constitutes  a  type,  either  by  the  ex- 
press declarations  of  Scripture,  or  by  the  obvious  analogy 
which  subsists  between  things  under  the  Gospel  and  its 
antecedent  dispensations.  Thus  guarding  ourselves,  we 
may  notice  the  various  types  by  which  God  was  pleased, 
at  all  times,  in  a  sense,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  man- 
kind. 

1.  Among  imlividiial  persons,  before  the  law,  Adam, 
Enoch,  Noah,  Melchizedek,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Joseph 
were  eminently  typical  of  Christ,  but  only  in  certain  re- 
lations. Again,  under  the  law,  ]\Ioses,  Joshua,  Samson, 
David,  Solomon,  Elijah,  Elisha,  Jonah,  Zerubbabel,  and 
Joshua  the  higli-priest  were,  in  many  points,  singularly 
types  of  Christ. 

2.  The  first-born,  the  Nazarites,  prophets,  priests,  and 
kings  were  typical  orders  of  persons. 

3.  Under  the  head  of  thinys  typical  may  be  noticed : 
Jacob's  ladder,  the  burning  bush,  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
fire;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  manna,  the  rock, 
and  the  brazen  serpent. 

4.  A  ctions  typical  were :  the  deliverance  out  of  Egypt, 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  sojourn  in  the  wilder- 
ness, the  passage  over  the  Jordan,  tlie  entrance  into 
Canaan,  and  the  restoration  from  Babj'lon. 

6.  Rites  typical  were :  circumcision,  various  sacrifices, 
and  sundry  purifications. 

6.  Places  typical  were :  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  cities 
of  refuge,  the  tabernacle,  and  the  temple. 

The  above  types  were  designed  to  shadow  forth  Christ 
and  tlie  blessings  of  his  salvation  ;  but  there  were  others 
also  which  pointed  at  our  miseries  without  him.  There 
were  ceremonial  uiicleannesses  :  the  leprosy,  for  instance, 
was  a  type  of  our  natural  pollution. — Kilto. 

See  Michaelis,  Entwurfder  typischen  Gottesyelahrtheit 
(Gott.  1763) ;  Keach,  Tropoloyia,  p.  225-237 ;  Suicer, 
Thesuur.  ii,  1337;  Mather,  Types  of  the  Old  Test.  (Loud. 
1705)  ;  Biihr,  Symbolik  des  mosaischen  C'ultus  (Heidelb, 
1837,  2  vols.);  Chevallier,  llulsean  Lecture  for  1820; 
Fairbairn,  The  Typology  of  Scripture  (Edinb.  1854,  2 
vols.) ;  and  other  works  cited  by  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibli- 
off.  col.  1803  sq.,  and  by  Malcom,  Theol.  Index,  s.  v.  See 
Messiah. 

Typhoeus=TYPHON  (q.  v.). 

Typhon  {Typhos,  Typhoem,  Typhoevs,  and  Typha- 
on),  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  monster  of  remote  an- 
tiquity, at  one  time  thought  to  have  been  a  destructive 
gale  of  wind,  at  another  time  represented  as  a  giant  of 
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the  earth,  ejecting  volcanic  flames.  Homer  places  him 
in  the  country  of  Arim,  buried  in  the  earth,  wliich 
Jupiter  strikes  with  lightning,  llesiod  represents  'ly- 
phaon  and  Typhoeiis  as  two  dift'tTont  and  distinct  be- 
ings. Tvphaon  is  the  son  of  Typlioens,  a  mighty 
wind,  who  with  I'^chidiia  begets  I  lie  dog  Ortlirus,  Cerbe- 
rus, the  Lern;van  hydra,  and  Cl)im:era.  I'yphocus  is 
the  youngest  son  of  Tartarus  and  (ia^a,  with  one  hun- 
dred dragon-heads,  frightfully  sparkling  eyes,  and  hid- 
eous voice.  He  attempted  to  gain  sovereignty  over 
gods  and  men,  but  Juiiiter  bound  him  with  lightning, 
and  he  now  lies  tnider  .Etna.  In  Egyptian  mythologv 
Tvphon  is  the  (iroek  name  for  the  evil  spirit  repre- 
sented by  the  dog-star,  originally  the  influence  that 
brought  to  Ivgypt  the  blessing  of  a  yearly  overflow  of 
the  banks  of  the  river  Nile,  without  which  the  country 
could  not  flourish.  When  the  worship  of  Isis  and  Osi- 
ris came  into  practice,  the  dog-star  was  designed  to  be 
the  destroyer  of  the  life  of  nature  by  heat,  and  now 
Typhou  became  an  evil  god,  whose  names  and  titles 
upon  monuments  were  destroyeil,  because  he  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  enemy  and  persecutor  of  Osiris  (q.  v.). 
Typhon  owned  Nephthys  as  his  wife,  who  by  him  gave 
birth  to  Annbis.  His  real  Egyptian  name  is  stated 
differently  as  Set  or  Sutekh. — VoUmer,  Wijrterb.  d.  My- 
thoh  s.  V. 

Typhrestus,  in  Greek  inytholngy,  was  the  son  of 
Sperehius,  after  whom  a  city  in  the  Trachinian  province 
was  named. 

Typicum  (Gr.  Tuttikov'),  a  Greek  term  for  (1)  a 
book  of  rubrics;  ("2)  a  selection  from  the  Psalter;  (3)  a 
Siuiday  service  in  the  Oriental  Church. — Lee,  Gloss,  of 
Liturg.  Terms,  s.  v. 

Tyr,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  one  of  the  supreme 
deities  of  Northern  antiquity,  a  son  of  Odin  and  Frigga, 
and  brother  of  Thor.  As  the  god  of  boldness,  wisdom, 
and  strength,  he  was  implored  by  the  Heldians  as  well 
as  by  the  Skaldians  for  his  favor,  and  was  worshipped 
with  Thor  and  Odin.  At  the  end  of  the  world  he  will 
combat  with  the  hell-dog  Garm,  and  each  will  kill  the 
other.  Several  antiquarians  are  inclined  to  identify  him 
with  Tuiscon. 

Tyran'nus  {Tvpavroc,  sovereign),  the  name  of  a 
man  in  whose  school  or  place  of  audience  Paul  taught 
the  Gospel  for  two  years,  during  his  sojourn  at  Ephesus 
(see  Acts  xix,  9).  A.  D.  hi,  .53.  The  halls  or  rooms  of 
the  philosophers  were  called  (rxo^ai-  among  the  later 
Greeks  (Liddell  and  Scott,  s.  v.) ;  and  as  Luke  applies 
that  term  to  the  auditorium  in  this  instance,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  Tyrannus  himself  was  a  Greek,  and  a 
public  teacher  of  philosopliy  or  rhetoric.  He  and  Paul 
must  have  occupied  the  room  at  ditferent  hours;  whetli- 
er  he  hired  it  out  to  the  Christians  or  gave  them  the 
use  of  it  (in  either  case  he  must  have  been  friendly  to 
them)  is  left  uncertain.  Meyer  is  disposed  to  consider 
that  Tyrannus  was  a  Jewish  rabbi,  and  the  owner  of  a 
private  synagogue  or  house  for  teaching  ('ir"i7*0  ""'3). 
But,  in  the  first  place,  his  Greek  name,  and  the  fact  that 
he  is  not  mentioned  as  a  Jew  or  proselyte,  disagree  with 
that  supposition  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  as  Paul  re- 
paired to  this  tnan's  school  after  having  been  compelled 
to  leave  the  Jewish  synagogue  (Acts  xix,  9),  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  took  this  course  as  a  means  of  gaining  ac- 
cess to  the  heathen  ;  an  object  whicli  lie  would  natural- 
ly seek  through  the  co-operation  of  one  of  their  own 
number,  and  not  by  associating  himself  with  a  Jew  or  a 
Gentile  adherent  of  the  Jewish  faith.  In  speaking  of 
him  merely,  as  a  certain  Tyrannus  (Tvpdi'vov  rti'oc), 
Luke  indicates  cei^tainly  that  he  was  not  a  believer  at 
first;  thongli  it  is  natural  enough  to  think  that  he  may 
have  become  such  as  the  result  of  his  acquaintance  with 
the  apostle.  Hemsen  (Der  Apostil  Pitul/is,  p.  21S) 
throws  out  the  idea  that  tlie  hall  may  have  belonged  to 
the  authorities  of  the  city,  and  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  original  proprietor. — Smith.     Sec  Seelen,  Be 


Scholn  Tyranni,  in  his  Meditt.  Exeg.  ii,  615  sq. ;  Wallen, 
Acta  f'aiili  Ephesiii.  (Gryph.  l7vS3).     See  Pall. 

Tyrannus,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
Pterulaida'.  who  were  slain  in  the  contest  against  the 
sons  of  f'.lcctryon. 

Tyrbenus,  in  Greek  mvtluilogv,  was  a  surname  of 
Apollo. 

Tyre  (Heb.  Tsor,  ^i:J  [or  lis,  1  Kings  v,  1 ;  Psa. 
Ixxxiii,  7;  Ixxxvii,  4;  Ezek.  xxvi,  15;  xxvii,  3,  8,  32; 
xxviii.  Pi;  Hos.  ix,  13;  Zech.  ix,  3;  the  form  likewise 
found  in  inscriptions,  Gesenins,  Monum.  I'kan.  p.  "201]  ; 
Sept.,  New  Test.,  Joseph  us,  and  other  writers,  Trpof; 
A.  V.  "  Tyrus"  [q.  \\]  in  Jer.,  Ezek.  [usually],  and  the 
minor  prophets  [except  Joel] ;  see  also  Tvuian),  a  cel- 
ebrated commercial  city  of  antiquity  (.(osh.  xix,  29;  2 
Sam.  xxiv,  7;  Isa.  xxiii,  1;  Ezek.  xxvi,  15;  xxvii,  2, 
etc.),  situated  in  Phoenicia,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  in  latitude  33^  17'  N.  ( Smythe, 
Mediterranean,  Y).  Aid's).  (The  following  account  of  it 
is  principally  based  upon  the  articles  in  Kitto  and 
Smith,  s.  V.)     See  Ph(Enicia. 

I.  The  Name.  —  Its  Hebrew  name,  Tsur,  signifies  a 
rock,  which  well  agrees  with  the  site  of  Sur,  the  mod- 
ern town  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  formerly  an  island. 
From  the  word  "TsOr"  were  derived  two  names  of  the 
city,  in  which  the  first  letters  differed  from  each  other, 
though  both  had  a  feature  of  their  common  parent: 
1st,  the  Aramaic  word  Tura  (X^IJ ),  whence  the  (Jreek 
word  Ti/ros.  probably  pronounced  Tyros,  which  finally 
prevailed  in  Latin,  and,  with  slight  changes,  in  the 
modern  Languages  of  the  West;  and,  2d,  Sara, or  Surra, 
which  occurs  in  Plautus  (True,  ii,  6,  58,  "purpuram  ex 
Sara  tibi  attuli"),  and  which  is  familiar  to  scholars 
through  the  well-known  line  of  Virgil,  "  Ut  gemma  bi- 
bat,  et  Sarrano  dormiat  ostro"  {Georg.  ii,  (>Oij;  comp. 
Anl.  Gell.  xiv,  (> ;  Silius  Italicus,  xv,  203;  Juvenal,  x, 
30).  According  to  a  passage  of  Probus  (ad  Virg.  Georg. 
ii,  115),  as  quoted  by  Grote  {Hist,  of  Greece,  iii,  353), 
the  form  "Sara"  would  seem  to  have  occurred  in  one 
of  the  (Jreek  epics  now  lost,  which  passed  under  the 
name  of  Homer.  Certainly  this  form  accords  best  with 
the  modern  Arabic  name  of  <S'«7-. 

I I.  Ancient  Relations. — 1.  Old  Tyre. — There  is  no 
<loubt  that,  previous  to  the  siege  of  the  cit\'  by  Al- 
exander the  Great,  Tyre  was  situated  on  an  island ; 
but,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  inhabitants,  if  we 
may  believe  Justin  (xi,  10),  there  was  a  city  on  the 
mainland  before  there  was  a  city  on  the  island;  and  the 
tradition  receives  some  color  from  the  name  of  PaliE- 
tj-rns,  or  Old  Tyre,  which  was  borne  in  Greek  times  by 
a  city-  on  the  continent,  thirty  stadia  to  the  south 
(Stral)o  xii,  11,  24).  But  a  difficulty  arises  in  supposing 
that  Pal:\?tyrus  was  built  before  Tyre,  as  the  word  Tyre 
evidently  means  "a  rock,"  and  few-  persons  who  have 
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visited  the  site  of  Pahc- 
tyrus  can  seriously  sup- 
pose that  any  took  on 
the  surface  there  c;ui 
have  given  rise  to  the 
name.  Ti>  escape  tliis 
difficulty,  Hengstenherg 
makes  the  suggestion 
that  Paketyrus  meant 
Tyre  that  formerly  ex- 
isted, "qua;  quondam 
fuit;"  and  that  the  name 
was  introduced  after  the 
destruction  of  the  great- 
er part  of  it  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, to  distin- 
guish it  from  that  part  of 
Tyre  which  continued  to 
be  in  existence  {I)e  Rebus 
Tt/rioi-um,  p.  2tj).  Mo- 
vers, justly  deeming  this 
explanation  unlikely, 
suggests  that  the  orig- 
inal inhabitants  of  the 
city  on  the  mainland 
possessed  tiie  island  as 
part  of  their  territory, 
and  named  their  city 
frpm  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  island, 
though  tlie  island  itself 
was  not  then  inhabited 
(  Das  phOnizische  A  Iter- 
?/(«;»,  II,  i,  173).  Thisex- 
jdanation  is  possible;  but 
other  explanations  are 
equally  possible.  For 
example,  the  Phoenician 
name  of  it  may  have 
been  the  Old  City:  and 
this  may  have  been 
translated  "  Palaetyrus" 
in  Greek.  Or,  if  the  in- 
habitants of  the  main- 
land migrated  to  the 
island,  they  may  after- 
wards, at  some  time  or 
other,  have  given  to  the  city  which  they  left  the  name 
of  Old  Tyre,  without  its  being  necessarily  implied  that 
the  city  had  ever  borne  simply  the  name  of  Tyre. 
Or  some  accidental  circumstance,  now  beyond  the  reach 
of  conjecture,  may  have  led  to  the  name.  This  again 
would  tally  with  the  remark  of  Grote,  who  observes 
(loc.  cit.)  that  perhaps  the  Phaniician  name  which  the 
city  on  the  mainland  bore  may  have  been  something 
resembling  Paketyrus  in  sound,  but  not  coincident  in 
meaning.  It  is  important,  however,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  this  question  regarding  Patetyrus  is  merely  ar- 
chreological,  and  that  nothing  in  Biblical  history  is 
affected  by  it.  Nebuchadnezzar  necessarily  besieged 
the  portion  of  the  city  on  the  mainland,  as  he  had  no 
vessels  with  which  to  attack  the  island;  but  it  is  rea- 
sonably certain  that,  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel 
the  heart  or  core  of  the  city  was  on  the  island.  The 
city  of  Tyre  was  consecrated  to  Hercules  (Melkarth), 
who  was  the  principal  object  of  worship  to  the  inhab- 
itants (Quintus  Curtius,  iv,  2;  Sirabo,  xvi,  757);  and 
Arrian,  in  his  History,  says  that  the  temple  on  the  isl- 
and was  the  most  ancient  of  all  temples  within  the 
memory  of  mankind  (ii,  Ki).  It  cannot  be  doidjted, 
therefore,  that  the  island  had  long  been  inhabited. 
With  this  agree  the  expressions  as  to  Tyre  being  "in 
the  midst  of  the  seas"  (Ezek.  xxvii,  25,  26);  and  even 
the  threat  against  it  that  it  should  be  made  like  the 
top  of  a  rock  to  spread  nets  upon  (see  Des  Vignoles, 
Chi-onolofjie  de  Vhistoire  Sainfe  [Berlin.  1738],  ii,  25). 
As,  however,  the  space  on  the  island  was  limited,  it  is 
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very  possible  that  the  population  on  the  mainland  may 
have  exceeded  the  popidation  on  the  island  (see  Mov- 
ers, loc.  cit.  p.  81). 

2.  Connection  icith  Sidon. — Whether  built  before  or 
later  than  Patetyrus,  the  renowned  cityof  Tyre,  though 
it  laid  claims  to  a  verv  high  antiquity  (Isa.  xxiii,  7; 
Herod,  ii,  14  ;  Quintus  Curtius.  iv,  4),  is  not  mentioned 
either  in  the  Iliud  or  in  the  Odyssey ;  but  no  inference 
can  be  legitimately  drawn  from  this  fact  as  to  the  ex- 
istence or  non-existence  of  the  city  at  the  time  when 
those  poems  were  composed.  The  tribe  of  Canaanitcs 
that  inhabited  the  small  tract  of  country  which  may 
be  called  Phoenicia  proper  was  known  by  the  generic 
name  of  Sidonians  (Judg.  xviii,  7;  Isa.  xxiii,  2,  4,  12; 
Josh,  xiii,  6;  Ezek.  xxxii,  oO);  and  this  name  un- 
doubtedly inchnleil  Tyrians.  the  inhabitants  being  of 
the  same  race,  and  the  two  cities  being  less  than  twenty 
English  miles  distant  from  each  other.  Hence  when 
Solomon  sent  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  for  cedar-trees  out 
of  Lebanon,  to  be  hewn  by  Hiram's  subjects,  he  reminds 
Hiram  that  "there  is  not  among  us  any  that  can  skill 
to  hew  timber  like  the  Sidonians"  (1  Kings  v,  (>). 
Hence  Virgil,  who,  in  his  very  lirst  mention  of  Carthage, 
expressly  states  that  it  was  founiled  by  colonists  from 
Tyre  {^-En.  i,  12  ),  afterwards,  with  perfect  projDriety 
and  consistency,  calls  it  the  Sidonian  city  (ibid.  1.  677, 
678;  iv,  545;  see  Des  Vignoles,  loc.  cit.  p.  25).  In  like 
manner,  when  Sidonians  are  spoken  of  in  the  Homeric 
poems  (//.  vi,  290;  xxiii,  743;  Od.  iv,-84;  xvii,  424), 
this  might  comprehend  Tyrians;  and  the  mention  of 
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the  city  Sidon,  while  there  is  no  similar  mention  of 
Tyre,  would  be  fully  accounted  for — if  it  were  necessary 
to  account  for  such  a  circumstance  at  all  in  a  poem — by 
Sidon's  having  been  in  early  times  more  flourishing 
than  Tyre.  It  is  worthy,  likewise,  of  being  noted  that 
Tyre  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  but  here, 
again,  though  an  inference  may  be  drawn  against  the 
importance,  no  inference  can  be  legit itnatvly  drawn 
against  the  existence,  of  Tyre  in  the  times  to  wliieli  the 
I'entateucli  refers.     See  Sidon. 

3.  Geiii'tid  Characteristics.  —  As  already  intimated, 
Tyre  was  composed  of  two  distinct  parts  or  towns  in 
historical  times:  the  one  situated  on  the  mainland,  or 
continental  Tyre,  and  one  on  the  island  opposite,  from 
four  to  thirty  stadia  (I'liny,  Stralni)  distant  from  each 
other.  According  to  riiny,  the  circumference  of  botii 
was  reckoned  at  about  nineteen  Roman  miles,  the  island- 
town  comprising  about  twenty-two  stadia.  The  town 
on  the  sht)re  was  called  Palivtyrus,  not  from  its  having 
been  founded  before  Island-Tyrus — for  this,  indeed,  we 
may  assume  to  have  been  the  lirst  of  the  two  (Reland, 
Vitringa,  Ilengstenberg,  etc.) — but  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  actiieved  a  high  renown  long  be- 
fore its  much  less  favorably  situated  island-sister.  Con- 
stantly exjxjsed  to  earthipiakes  and  deluges— occupying 
a  space  naturally  circumscribed,  and  rendered  still  more 
so  bv  the  erections  necessary  for  the  purple-fisheries 
and  manufactories— and  cut  off  from  the  easy  means  of 
export  and  import  by  caravans  that  belonged  to  the  op- 
posite city.  Island-Tyrus  was  by  far  inferior  in  impor- 
tance. In  fact,  only  one  (the  western)  part  of  the  isl- 
and had  been  built  o.ver  up  to  the  time  of  Hiram,  the 
contemporary  of  Solomon — viz.  the  "  Old  Town"  (  to 
iiffTv),  which  probably  served  as  harbor,  a  place  for  ar- 
senals and  magazines,  to  Palretyrus,  that  Iw  this  time 
had  sent  out  colonies  already  to  Tartessus  and  the 
northern  coast  of  Lil)ya.  The  other  part  of  the  isl- 
and, or  rather  a  small  island  b_y  itself,  which  has  now 
ceased  to  be  such,  and  which  was  tirst  joined  to  the  darv 
as  the  "New  Town"  by  Hiram,  had  till  then  probably 
been  inhabited  only  by  the  priests  attached  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Melkart.  Besides  these  two  there  was  a  third 
town  or  suburb,  the  Eurychoros  (esplanade),  formed  by 
means  of  substructions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  rock. 
Palietyrus,  extending  from  the  river  Leontes  on  the 
north  to  the  Ras  el-Ain  on  tlie  south,  covered  with  all 
its  outlying  parts  the  whole  available  maritime  strip  of 
land,  and  lay  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  blooming 
I)lains  of  Phcenicia  (comp.  Hos.  ix,  13,  m3j  nblT'ii;, 
■■  planted  in  a  pleasant  place ;"  or  William  of  Tyre,  "  Fer- 
tilitate  prtecipua  et  amuiuitate  quasi  singularis,  habet 
planitiein  sibi  continuam  divitis  glebte  et  opimi  soli," 
xiii,  3).  It  was  watered  by  several  aqueducts,  which 
carried  the  stream  from  the  fountain-group  situated  in 
the  plain  itself  (head  of  the  well,  Ras  al-Ayin),  not  only 
through  the  whole  territory  of  the  continental  city,  but, 
probably  by  means  of  subterranean  pipes,  also  into  the 
island-city.  Without  this  supposition  it  would  hardly 
be  credible  how  the  latter,  which,  up  to  the  siege  bj' 
Shalraaneser  (before  the  8th  century),  had  subsisted  on 
rain-water  only  collected  in  cisterns  and  open  canals 
(iit^payojyoi)  from  tlie  Ras,  could  have  stood  the  long 
sieges  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (thirteen  years)  and  of  Alex- 
ander, who  naturally  stopped  the  overground  supplies, 
without  apparently  once  suffering  from  want  of  water. 
Possibly  we  may,  in  a  certain  aniuial  rite  called  the 
'■  Wedding  of  the  land-water  to  the  sea-water,"  still 
kept  up  by  the  inhabitants,  see  a  faint  reminiscence  of 
this  ancient  jinicture.  Here  also  stood  the  ancient  roy- 
al palace  and  the  first  sanctuary  of  Hercules,  though  the 
most  celebrated  one  lay  on  the  island  opposite.  The 
happy  mixture  of  land  and  sea  scenerj'  thus  exhibited 
by  the  two  cities  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity  is 
graphically  described  by  Nonnus,  a  learned  Egyptian 
antideologist  of  the  end  of  the  4th  Christian  century: 
'•  The  sailor  furrows  the  sea  with  his  oar,  as  the  plough- 


man the  soil;  the  lowing  of  oxen  and  the  song  of  birds 
answer  the  deep  roar  of  the  main ;  the  hamadryad 
among  the  tall  trees  hears  the  voice  of  the  nereid  call- 
ing to  her  from  the  waves;  the  breeze  from  Lebanon, 
while  it  cools  the  rustic  at  his  midday  labor,  speeds 
the  sailor  seaward."  "  O  Tyrus,"  exclaims  the  ])rophet 
(Ezck.  xxvii,  3,  etc.),  "  thou  hast  said,  I  am  of  perfect 
beaiUy;  thy  borders  are  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  thy 
builders  have  perfected  thy  beauty."  The  poets  call 
her  "a  virgin  bathing  in  the  sea,  a  Tartessus-ship 
swimming  upon  the  ocean,  an  island  on  shore,  and  a 
city  in  the  sea  withal,"  etc.  Above  all,  however,  Non- 
nus makes  his  Indian  hero  get  into  ecstasies  at  the 
"  primeval  fountains,  especially  those  where  the  water 
.  .  .  gushing  out  of  the  depths  of  the  earth,  returns 
every  hour;"  and  he  mentions  three  distinct  sources  or 
water-nymphs — "  Abarberea,  the  fertile;  Kallirrhoe,the 
sweet;  and  Drosera,  the  rich  and  bridal  one." 

The  description  of  Tyre  in  the  prophecy  of  Ezckicl 
(xxvii,  10)  receives  striking  illustration  from  what  we 
believe  to  be  its  earliest  coins.  These  coins  were  held 
to  be  most  probably  of  Tyre  or  some  other  Phoenician 
city,  or  possibly  of  Babylon,  on  nimiismatic  evidence 
alone,  by  INIr.  Burgon,  of  the  British  Jlnscum.  They 
probably  date  during  the  5th  century  B.C. — they  may 
possibly  be  a  little  older — but  it  is  most  reasonable  to 
consider  them  as  of  the  time  of,  and  issued  by,  Darius 
Hystaspis.  The  chief  coins  are  octodrachms  of  the 
earlier  Phoenician  weight,  bearing,  on  the  obverse,  a 
war-galley  beneath  the  towered  walls  of  a  city,  and,  on 
the  reverse,  a  king  in  a  cliariot.  with  an  incuse  goat  be- 
neath. This  comliination  of  galley  and  city  is  exactly 
what  we  find  in   the  description  of  Tyre  in   Ezckiel, 
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which  maiidy  portrays  a  state-galley,  but  also  refers  to 
a  port,  and  speaks  of  towers  and  walls.  See  Naviga- 
tion. 

III.  Ili.^toi-i/, — 1.  The  early  history  of  Tyre  is  so  com- 
pletely shrouiUcl  in  mythical  mystery  that  a  rational 
reconstruction  of  it  is  next  to  impossible.  We  hear  of 
kings  of  Phoenicia  whose  very  names  mostly  prove 
them  to  be  mere  types  of  deities,  or  special  tribes,  such 
as  Agenor,  Pliauiix,  Phalis,  Sidon,  Tetramnestus,  Ten- 
nes.  Strato,  Abdalomiiius  (a  word  spelled  in  many  differ- 
ent ways,  the  only  reasonable  orthography  of  which, 
however,  must  be  Abd  -  Alonim  [  Heb.  Elyonim  ], 
CiTiP"  13",  "  servant  pf  the  highest  ones,  or  gods"). 
Abibal,  however,  is  called  the  first  king  of  Tyre,  and 
the  predecessor  of  Hiram  (Hierom,  Siiram,  etc.),  the 
Biblical  Chiram,  with  whom,  indeed,  begins  what  to  us 
is  approximately  the  historical  period  of  Phoenicia.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  calamity  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Sidonians,  hitherto  the  mightiest  power  of 
Phoenicia,  were  obliged  to  leave  their  capital  and  seek 
refuge  in  neighboring  Tyre.  This  took  place  about 
B.C.  1200,  and  very  soon  after  that  period  Tyre  assumed 
the  hegemony.  Before  the  time  of  Samuel  we  already 
hear  of  the  princes  (Suffetes)  of  Tyre  ojipressing  the 
Israelites  (Judg.  x,  12). 

In  the  Bible,  Tyre  is  named  for  the  first  time  in  the 
book  of  Joshua  (xix,  29),  where  it  is  adverted  to  as  a 
fortified  city  (in  the  A.  Y.  "  the  strong  city"),  in  refer- 
ence to  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe  of  Asher.  Nothing 
historical,  hov/ever,  turns  upon  this  mention  of  Tyre; 
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for  it  is  indisputable  tliat  the  tribe  of  Asher  never  pos- 
sessed the  Tvrian  territory.  According  to  tlie  injunc- 
tions of  the  Pentateuch,  indeed,  all  the  Canaanitisli  na- 
tions ought  to  have  been  exterminated;  but,  instead  of 
this,  the  Israelites  dwelt  among  the  JSidonians  or  I'hoe- 
iiicians,  who  were  inhabitants  of  the  land  (Judg.  i,  31, 
32),  and  never  seem  to  have  had  any  war  with  that  in- 
telligent race.  Subsequently,  in  a  passage  of  Samuel 
(2  Sam.  xxiv,  7),  it  is  stated  that  the  enumerators  of 
the  census  in  the  reign  of  David  went  in  pursuance  of 
their  mission  to  Tyre,  among  other  cities,  which  must 
be  understood  as  implying,  not  that  Tyre  was  subject 
to  David's  authority,  but  merely  that  a  census  was  thus 
taken  of  the  Jews  resident  there. 

2,  But  the  first  passages  in  the  Hebrew  historical 
writings,  or  in  ancient  history  generally,  which  afford 
glimpses  of  the  actual  condition  of  Tjtc  are  in  the  book 
of  Samuel  (2  Sam.  v,  11),  in  connection  with  Hiram 
king  of  Tyre  (  B.C.  980-947  )  sending  cedar-wood  and 
workmen  to  David,  for  building  hira  a  palace ;  and  sub- 
sequently in  tlie  book  of  Kings,  in  connection  with  the 
building  of  Solomon's  temple.  One  point  at  this  (jeriod 
is  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  In  contradistinc- 
tion from  all  the  other  most  celebrated  independent 
commercial  cities  out  of  Phoenicia  in  the  ancient  and 
modern  world,  Tyre  was  a  monarchy,  and  not  a  repub- 
lic; and,  notwithstanding  its  merchant  princes,  who 
might  have  been  deemed  likely  to  favor  tlie  establish- 
ment of  an  aristocratical  commonwealth,  it  continued 
to  preserve  the  monarchical  form  of  govenmient  until 
its  final  loss  of  independence.  Another  point  is  the 
skill  in  the  mechanical  arts  which  seems  to  have  already 
been  attained  by  the  Tyrians.  Under  this  head,  al- 
lusion is  not  specially  made  to  the  excellence  of  the 
Tyrians  in  felling  trees;  for,  through  viciinty  to  the 
forests  of  Lebanon,  the)'  would  as  naturally  have  be- 
come skilled  in  that  art  as  the  backwoodsmen  of  Amer- 
ica. But  what  is  peculiarly  noteworthy  is  that  Tyrians 
had  become  workers  in  brass  or  copper  to  an  extent 
which  implies  considerable  advancement  in  art.  In  the 
enumeratimi  of  the  various  works  in  brass  executed  by 
the  Tyrian  artists  whom  Solomon  sent  for,  there  are 
lilies,  palm-trees,  oxen,  lions,  and  cherubim  (1  Kings 
vii,  13-45).  The  manner  in  which  the  cedar-wood  and 
tir-wood  were  conveyed  to  Jerusalem  is  likewise  interest- 
ing, partly  from  the  similarity  of  the  sea  voyage  to 
what  may  commonly  be  seen  on  the  Khine  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  partly  as  giving  a  vivid  idea  of  the  really 
short  distance  between  Tyre  and  Jerusalem.  The  wood 
was  taken  in  floats  to  Joppa  (2  Chron.  ii,  16;  1  Kings 
v,  9),  a  distance  of  less  than  seventy-four  geographical 
miles.  In  the  Mediterranean,  during  summer,  there 
are  times  when  this  voyage  along  the  coast  would  have 
been  perfectly  safe,  and  when  the  Tyrians  might  have 
reckoned  confidently,  especially  at  night,  on  light  winds 
to  fill  the  sails  which  were  probably  used  on  such  occa- 
sions. From  Joppa  to  Jerusalem  the  distance  was  about 
thirty-two  miles,  and  it  is  certain  that  by  this  route  the 
whole  distance  between  the  two  celebrated  cities  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Tyre  was  not  more  than  IOC  geographical,  or 
about  122  P2nglish,  miles.  Within  such  a  comparatively 
short  distance  (which  by  land,  in  a  straight  line,  was  about 
twenty  miles  shorter),  it  would  be  easy  for  two  sovereigns 
to  establish  personal  relations  ^vith  each  other,  more  es- 
pecially as  the  northern  boundary  of  Solomon's  kingdom, 
in  one  direction,  was  the  southern  boundary  of  Piiceni- 
cia.  Solomon  and  Hiram  may  frequently  have  met, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  a  political  alliance  in 
personal  friendship.  If  by  messengers  they  sent  riddles 
and  problems  for  each  other  to  solve  (Josephus, -4»//. 
viii,  5,  3  ;  Cont.  Apion.  i,  17  ),  they  may  previously  have 
had,  on  several  occasions,  a  keen  encounter  of  wits  in 
convivial  intercourse.  In  this  waj',  likewise,  Solomon 
may  have  become  acquainted  with  the  Sidonian  women 
who,  with  tliose  of  other  nations,  seduced  him  to  poly- 
theism and  the  worship  of  Astarte  in  his  old  age.  Sim- 
ilar remarks  apply  to  the  circumstances  which  may 


have  previously  occasioned  the  strong  affection  of  Hi- 
ram for  David  (1  Kings  v,  1).  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  evident  that  under  Solomon  there  was  a  close  alli- 
ance between  the  Hebrews  and  the  Tyrians.  Hiram 
supplied  Solomon  with  cedar-wood,  preci((us  metals, 
and  workmen,  and  gave  him  sailors  for  the  voyage  to 
Ophir  and  India;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Solomon 
gave  Hiram  supplies  of  corn  and  oil,  ceded  to  him  some 
cities,  and  permitted  him  to  make  use  of  some  havens 
on  the  Red  Sea  (ix,  11-14,  26-28:  x,  22).  Under  Hi- 
ram, Tyre  not  only  attained  to  its  fidlest  glory  and  re- 
nown among  its  sister-states,  but  the  capital  it.self,  en- 
larged by  him  into  three  distinct  towns,  received  its 
fullest  share  of  palaces,  temples,  and  jniblic  edifices,  and 
its  two  roadsteads  and  two  harbors  probably  date  from 
this  period.  It  is  at  this  period  also  when  the  joint 
trading  expeditions  to  Ophir  are  recorded  to  have  taken 
place,  in  which  the  T\-rians  furnished  the  pilots  and 
mariners.  Hiram  himself  seems  altogether  to  have 
been  a  very  refined,  pious,  and  peaceful  monarch.  Hard- 
ly au)-  wars  are  recorded  during  his  lifetime,  and  his  re- 
ported interchange  of  problems  with  the  "wisest  of 
mankind"  points  to  his  renown  as  a  bel  esprit.  These 
friendly  relations  survived  for  a  time  the  disastrous  se- 
cession of  the  ten  tribes,  and  a  century  later  Ahab 
married  a  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the  Sidoni- 
ans  (xvi,  31),  who,  according  to  Menander  (Josephus, 
Anf.  viii,  13,  2),  was  a  daugliter  of  Ithobaal,  king  of 
Tyre. 

3.  Hiram  was  followed,  according  to  Menander  (in 
Josephus)  and  Tlieophilus,  by  Baleastartus,  whose  four 
sons  reigned  after  him  for  short  periods.  First  came 
Abdastartus  (939-931),  who,  in  consequence  of  a  palace 
revolution,  was  followed  on  the  throne  for  twelve  years 
by  a  son  of  his  nurse — a  period  of  internal  sedition  and 
general  lawlessness  having  intervened,  during  which  (so 
Justin  tells  us)  all  the  free  citizens  of  Tyre  were, mur- 
dered by  the  slaves.  Astartus,  the  eldest  son  of  Baleas- 
tartus, succeeded  to  the  government,  and  ruled  from 
918  to  907,  when  a  third  brother,  Astarymus,  was  made 
king.  He  was  murdered  nine  years  later  by  Phaletus, 
his  youngest  brother,  who,  after  a  brief  reign  of  nine 
months,  was  put  to  death  by  Ithobaal,  priest  of  Astarte, 
in  whose  family  the  kingdom  henceforth  became  he- 
reditary. This  Ithobaal,  the  Etlibaal  of  Scripture,  whose 
daughter  was  married  to  Ahab,  is  called  by  Josephus 
"king  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,"  a  sign  of  the  supremacy 
which  Tyre  had  acquired  in  his  day.  The  drought  re- 
ported to  have  taken  place  in  Judiea  under  Ahab  seems 
to  have  also  touched  Plianicia,  and  such  was  Ithobaal's 
piety  that  at  his  supplication  thunder-claps  were  heard, 
followed  by  copious  rains.  It  was  chiefly  before  his 
reign  (898-806)  that  Tyre  commenced  to  spread  its  colo- 
nies as  far  as  Africa.  S|iain,  etc. — owing,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, probably  to  the  danger  of  life  and  uncertainty  of 
circumstances  into  which  the  country  had  been  plunged 
by  the  internal  conflicts.  But  Ithobaal  himself  seems 
to  have  encouraged  colonization,  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  overcrowding  of  the  old  cities,  to  have  built  a 
number  of  new  cities.  Balezor,  his  son,  succeeded  in 
865,  and  was  followed  by  his  son  Mutton,  the  office  of 
high-priest  devolving  on  his  second  son,  Sicharbaal. 
IMutton  died  in  833,  and  left  two  children,  Elissa  (Dido) 
and  Pygmalion,  who  were  to  share  the  kingdom  be- 
tween them,  while  lilissa,  by  her  marriage  with  Sichar- 
liaal,  was  to  unite  the  high-priesthood  with  the  crown. 
To  this  arrangement,  however,  the  people,  averse  to 
the  supreme  priestly  power,  demurred,  and  Pygmalion 
was  declared  sole  king.  Elissa's  husband  having  been 
killed,  for  the  sake  of  his  treasures,  by  the  new  king, 
and  herself  being  deprived  of  her  dominion,  she  is  .said 
to  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  aristocratic 
party,  and,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Pygmalion's  reign,  as- 
sisted and  followed  by  her  brother  Barca  and  the  prin- 
cipal families  of  the  land,  to  have  reached  Carthage 
(New  Town,  XiT^n  "^p),  a  colony  founded  some  time 
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before  by  the  Sidoniaiis  (about  15.C.  813),  and  to  have 
coin[)letely  rebuilt  it  and  laid  the  foLnidation  for  a  power 
■which  contended  witii  niiglity  Kome  for  the  empire  of 
tlie  world. 

4.  The  political  existence  of  Palestine,  Syria,  and 
Phojnicia,  which,  instead  of  niakint;  a  joint  desperate 
stand,  kept  on  intriguing' and  jilotting  against  each  oth- 
er— Phoenicia,  moreover,  being  hated  and  despised  by 
her  allies  for  her  iniquitous  trade  in  slaves  kidnajiped 
among  her  neighbors,  chielly  in  Judaja  —  was  hence- 
forth doomed.  From  this  time  commenced  denuncia- 
tions, and,  at  first,  threats  of  retaliation  (Joel  iii,  4-8; 
Amos  i,  9,  10);  and,  indeed,  tliough  there  might  be 
peace,  there  could  not  be  sincere  frienilship  between  the 
two  nations.  But  the  likelihood  of  the  denunciations 
being  fulfilled  first  arose  from  the  progressive  conquests 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  It  was  not  probable  that  a 
powerful,  victorious,  and  ambitious  neighbor  could  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  endeavoring  to  subjugate  the 
small  strip  of  laud  between  the  Lebanon  and  the  sea,  so 
insignificant  in  extent,  but  overfiowing  with  so  much 
wealth,  which  by  the  (ireeks  was  called  Phoenicia.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  king  of  Assyria  had  taken  the 
city  of  Samaria,  had  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
and  carried  its  inhabitants  into  captivity,  he  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Phcenician  cities.  At  this  time 
Tyre  had  reached  a  high  point  of  prosperity.  It  pos- 
sessed the  island  of  Cyprus,  with  the  valuable  mines  of 
the  metal  '-copper"  (so  named  from  the  island),  and  ap- 
parently the  city  of  Sidon  was  subject  to  its  sway.  But 
the  Assyrian  king  seems  to  have  taken  advantage  of  a  re- 
volt of  the  Cyprians;  and  what  ensued  is  thus  related  by 
Jlenander,  who  translated  the  archives  of  Tyre  into  the 
Greek  language  (see  Joscphus,  Aiit.  ix,  14.  2) :  "p]lul;Bus 
reigned  thirty-six  years  (over  Tyre).  This  king,  upon 
the  revolt  of  the  Kitt;eans  (Cyprians),  sailed  with  a 
fieetj  against  them,  and  reduced  them  to  submission. 
On  the  other,  hand,  the  king  of  the  Assyrians  attacked 
in  war  the  whole  of  Phoenicia,  but  soon  made  peace 
with  all,  and  turned  back.  On  this,  Sidon  and  Ace  (i.  e. 
Akko  or  Acre)  and  Pahetyrus  revolted  from  the  Tyr- 
ians,  with  many  other  cities  which  delivered  themselves 
up  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  Accordingly,  wlien  the  Tyr- 
ians  would  not  submit  to  him,  the  king  returned  and 
fell  upon  them  again,  the  Phoenicians  having  furnished 
him  with  sixty  ships  and  eight  hundred  rowers.  Against 
these  the  Tyrians  sailed  with  twelve  ships,  and,  dispers- 
ing the  fleet  opposed  to  them,  they  took  five  hundred 
men  prisoners.  The  reputation  of  all  the  citizens  in 
Tyre  was  hence  increased.  Upon  this  the  king  of-,the 
Assyrians,  moving  off  his  armj',  placed  guards  at  their 
river  and  aqueducts  to  prevent  the  Tyrians  from  draw- 
ing water.  This  continued  for  five  years,  and  still  the 
Tyrians  held  out,  supplying  themselves  with  water  from 
wells."  But  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  T\-re,  as 
well  as  the  whole  of  Phrenicia,  very  soon  was  made 
tributary  to  Assyria,  like  all  the  neighboring  countries, 
and  the  calamities  brought  upon  them  all  alike  by  the 
uninterrupted  war  expeditious  of  the  Assyrian  mon- 
archs could  not  but  be  felt  also  by  the  dependencies  and 
colonies.  These  fell  more  or  less  about  this  time  into 
the  hands  of  new  settlers,  from  whom  again  Carthage, 
somewhat  later,  wrested  a  part  for  herself. 

5.  After  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  the  Assyrians  (which 
must  have  taken  place  not  long  after  B.C.  721),  Tyre 
remained  a  powerfid  state  with  its  own  kings  (.Jer.  xxv, 
22;  xxvii,  3;  Ezek.  xxviii,  2-12),  remarkable  for  its 
wealth,  with  territory  on  the  mainland,  and  protected 
by  strong  fortifications  ( ver-.  5;  xxvi,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12, 
xxvii,  11;  Zech.  ix,  3).  Our  knowledge  of  its  condi- 
tion thenceforward  until  the  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
depends  entirely  on  various  notices  oi"  it  by  tlie  Hebrew 
prophets;  but  some  of  these  notices  arc  singularly  full, 
and  especially  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Ezekiel 
furnishes  us,  on  some  points,  with  details  such  as  have 
scarcely  come  down  to  us  respecting  any  one  city  of  an- 
tiquity, excepting  Rome  and  Athens.     One  point  espe- 


cially arrests  the  attention,  that  Tyre,  like  its  splendid 
daughter,  Carthage,  employed  mercenary  soldiers  (Ezek. 
xxvii,  10,  11).  This  has  been  the  general  tendency  in 
commercial  cities  on  account  of  the  high  wages  which 
may  be  obtained  by  artisans  in  a  thriving  community, 
compared  with  the  ordinary  pay  of  a  soldier,  and  Tyre 
had  been  unable  to  resist  the  demoralizing  temptation. 
In  its  service  there  were  Plioenicians  from  Arvad,  .^Ethi- 
opians  obtained  through  the  commerce  of  Egypt,  and 
hardy  mountaineers  from  Persia.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  I  he  name  of  Persia  occurs  in  the  remains  of  ancient 
literature,  before  its  sons  founded  a  great  monarchy 
on  the  ruins  of  the  ChakUean  empire.  Independently, 
however,  of  this  fact  respecting  Tyrian  mercenary  sol- 
diers, Ezekiel  gives  interesting  details  respecting  the 
trade  of  Tyre.  On  this  head,  without  attemi)ting  to 
exhaust  the  subject,  a  few  leading  points  may  be  no- 
ticed. The  first  question  is  as  to  the  countries  from 
which  Tyre  obtained  the  ]irccious  metals,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  its  gold  came  I'rom  Arabia  by  the  Persian 
Gulf  (v,  22),  just  as  in  the  time  of  Solomon  it  came 
from  Arabia  bj^  the  Red  Sea.  See  Ophir.  Whether 
the  Arabian  merchants,  whose  wealth  was  proverbial  in 
Roman  classical  times  (Horace,  Od.  i,  29,  1),  obtained 
their  gold  by  traffic  with  Africa  or  India,  or  whether  it 
was  the  product  of  their  own  country,  is  uncertain  ;  but 
so  far  as  the  latter  alternative  is  concerned,  the  point 
will  probably  be  cleared  up  in  the  progress  of  geological 
knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  silver,  iron,  lead, 
and  tin  of  Tyre  came  from  a  very  different  quarter  of 
the  world,  viz.  from  the  south  of  Spain,  where  the 
Phosnicians  had  established  their  settlement  of  Tar- 
shish,  or  Tartessus.  As  to  copper,  we  should  have  pre- 
sumed that  it  was  obtained  from  the  valuable  mines  in 
Cyprus;  but  it  is  mentioned  here  in  conjunction  with 
Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech,  which  points  to  the  dis- 
tricts on  the  south  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Armenia,  in  the  southern  line  of  the  Caucasus, 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian.  The  country 
whence  Tyre  was  supplied  with  wheat  was  Palestine. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  value  of  Palestine  as  a  wheat 
country  to  Tyre  was  greatly  enhanced  by  its  proximity, 
as  there  was  scarcely  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  on 
the  west  of  the  river  Jordan  which  was  distant  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  that  great  commercial  city. 
The  extreme  points  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  would  be 
somewhat  more  distant,  but  the  wheat  probably  came 
from  the  northern  part  of.Palestine.  Tyre  likewise  ob- 
tained from  Palestine  oil,  honey,  and  balm,  but  not  wine 
apparently,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  grapes 
and  wine  in  Judah  ((Jen.  xlix,  11).  Tlie  wine  was  im- 
ported from  Damascus,  and  was  called  wine  of  Ilelbon, 
which  was  probably  not  the  product  of  the  country  ad- 
joining tlie  celebrated  city  of  that  name,  but  came  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Damascus  itself  (see  Porter,  Uaiul- 
hook  for  Syria,  ii,  495;  comp.  Athenteus,  i,  .")!).  The 
Bedawin  Arabs  supplied  Tyre  with  lambs  and  rams  and 
goats,  for  the  rearing  of  which  their  mode  of  life  was 
so  well  adapted.  Egypt  furnished  linen  for  sails,  and 
doubtless  for  other  purposes,  and  the  dyes  from  shell- 
fish, which  afterwards  became  such  a  source  of  profit 
to  the  Tyrians,  were  imported  from  the  Peloponnesus 
(comp.  the  Luconicas  purpuras  of  Horace,  Od.  ii,  18,  7, 
and  Pliny,  ix,  40).  Lastly,  from  Dedan,  in  the  Persian 
(iulf.  an  island  occupied  possibly  by  a  PhaMucian  colony, 
horns  of  ivory  and  ebony  were  imported,  which  must 
originally  have  been  obtained  from  India  (Ezek.  xxvii). 
See  CoMMEUCK. 

6.  When  the  iron  grasp  of  Assyria  began  to  relax,  the 
Chalda?o-Egyptian  contest  brought  still  greater  miseries 
upon  that  unfortunate  Syro-Phoenician  coast,  and  Phoe- 
nicia, still  nominally  ruled  by  Tyre.  The  Phoenicians,  it 
would  ap|)ear,  had  allied  themselves  to  the  Egyptians, 
who  under  Psammetichus  had  seized  upon  Philistia,  and 
were  about  to  assist  Pharaoh-Xecho  in  his  further  con- 
quest of  the  Tyro-Palestinian  states.  When,  therefore, 
at  Carchemish,  the  Egyptians  had  been  defeated  by  this 
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Chaklieans,  the  latter  instantly  followed  up  their  vic- 
tory by  occupying  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Phoenicia, 
and  selling  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
latter,  about  B.C.  G05.  A  league  having  been  formed 
between  these  states  to  throw  oft"  the  foreign  yoke,  gave 
rise  to  a  new  ChakUean  expedition  against  them  under 
Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xxv,  22;  xxvii.o;  xlvii,4),  which 
ended  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (B.C.  588)  and 
the  reduction  of  the  sea-coast,  except  Tyre.  For  thir- 
teen years  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  it  by  water  and  by 
land,  but  with  what  degree  of  success  is  still  a  matter 
of  debate.  Hitzig,  Gesenius,  Heeren,  Winer,  Kenrick, 
and  others  hold  that  the  siege  was  a  failure.  It  is  cer- 
tain tliat  the  fall  of  Tyre  is  mentioned  in  no  ancient 
history — neither  by  Josephus,  nor  by  the  Tyrian  histo- 
rian Mcnander.  nor  by  Philostrafus.  Bcrosiis,  indeed, 
affirmed  that  Nebuchadnezzar  "subdued  all  Syria  and 
Phoenicia,"  but  Tyre  is  not  expressly  mentioned.  Nay, 
Jerome  says  persons  who  had  examined  Greek  and 
I'hcenician  histories,  especially  the  writings  of  Nicolaus 
Dainascenus,  tiud  no  mention  of  the  siege  at  all,  but 
the  reply  of  the  father  is  only  a  retort  upon  the  perji- 
dia  el  menducia  of  profane  writers.  Jerome's  own  as- 
sertion is,  "  Deus  priedixerat,  hoc  sufficit."  The  ques- 
tion then  comes  to  be,  whether  the  oracle  of  Ezekiel 
implies  the  capture  of  Tyre.  The  most  graphic  de- 
scriptions of  this  siege  are  found  in  Ezek.  xxvi,  7- 
12,  17  ;  xxviii,  2  ;  xxix,  18,  etc.  The  prophet's  lan- 
guage, "  Son  of'man,  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon, 
caused  his  army  to  serve  a  great  service  against  Tyrus : 
every  head  was  made  bald,  and  every  shoukler  was 
peeled ;  yet  he  had  no  wages,  nor  his  army,  for  Tyrus, 
for  the  service  that  he  had  served  against  it.  Therefore, 
thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold  I  will  give  the  land 
of  Egypt  unto  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon  ,  and 
he  shall  take  her  nudtitude,  and  take  her  spoil,  and 
take  her  prey^  and  it  shall  be  the  wages  for  his  army. 
I  have  given  him  the  land  of  Egypt  for  his  labor  where- 
with he  served  against  it,  because  they  wrought  for  me, 
saith  the  Lord  God"  (xxix,  18-20),  woidd  seem  to  imply 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  failed',  that  his  army  had  put 
forth  all  its  energies,  till  "  every  head  was  bald"  by  the 
constant  pressure  of  the  helmet,  and  "every  shoulder 
peeled"  by  the  hard  labor  of  tlie  trenches  and  siege- 
work,  but  that  he  had  been  disappointed ,  that  he  got 
"  no  wages ;"  that  the  rich  booty  of  the  cit}-  did  not  fall 
into  his  possession,  and  that  therefore  Egypt  was  to  af- 
ford him  compensation  "  as  a  spoil,"  "  a  prey,"  "  and 
wages  for  his  army."  But  surely  the  author  or  the  col- 
lector of  these  oracles  could  not  so  contradict  himself 
and  his  own  utterances  as  to  affirm,  as  in  xxvi,  7-21, 
and  then  deny,  the  capture  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  narrative  of  Berosus  and  Jerome  is  accepted  by 
Movers  and  Ewald,  the  latter  of  whom  says  that  Je- 
rome's statement  "quite  agrees  with  the  brief  words  of 
Ezekiel."  It  may  also  be  replied,  with  Hitvernick, 
Hengstenberg,  Fairbairn,  and  others,  that  the  meaning- 
is  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  though  he  took  the  city,  yet 
found  no  litting  recom|)ense,  as,  according  to  Jerome, 
the  inhaljitants  had  removed  all  their  valuable  property 
to  tlie  inland.  That  he  took  Patetyrus  seems  certain, 
though  there  is  no  proof  of  Jerome's  assertion  that,  in 
his  assaidt  upon  the  island,  he  had  nearly  completed  a 
dam,  and  had  erected  warlike  engines  on  it.  It  is  plain, 
too,  that  Tyre  made  submission  to  the  Chalda?an  king. 
Manj'  of  the  Tyrian  royal  family  resided  afterwards  at 
Babylon,  perhaps  as  hostages,  raid  several  of  them  were 
asked  by  the  Tyrians  at  ditferent  times  and  crises  to 
come  and  reign  over  them.  These  facts  are  proofs  of 
the  Chaldiean  conquest,  and  that  it  was  more  than  such 
a  capitulation  as  is  admitted  by  Niebuhr,  Dunker,  Ken- 
rick, and  others  (Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Assur's,  p.  216;  Dun- 
ker, GescJi.  rfes  A  Uerthums,  i,  172 ,  Kenrick,  Phoenicia,  p. 
390;  see  Pusey,  On  Daniel,  p.  288),  Moreover,  Isaiah, 
in  his  oracle  against  T_vre,  specifically  declared  that  it 
should  be  destroyed,  not  by  the  power  which  then 
threatened,  but  by  the  ChakUeans,  a  people  "formerly 


of  no  account"  (xxiii,  13).  The  more  detailed  predic- 
tions of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  were  delivered  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  later,  B.C.  588.  Tyre  was  not 
taken  till  the  fifteenth  j-ear  alter  the  captivity,  B.C. 
573,  more  than  seventeen  hundred  years,  according  to 
Josephus,  after  its  foundation.  Its  destruction  then 
must  have  been  entire;  all  the  inhabitants  were  put  to 
the  sword  or  led  into  ca|)tivity,  the  walls  were  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  it  was  made  a  "  terror"  and  a  desola- 
tion. It  is  remarkable  that  one  reason  assigned  by 
Ezekiel  for  the  destruction  of  this  proud  city  is  its  ex- 
ultation at  the  destruction  of  Jerusaletn.  "  1  shall  be 
replenished  now  she  is  laid  waste"  (xvi,  2).  This  clearly 
indicates  that  its  overthrow  was  posteritir  to  that  event ; 
and  if  we  take  the  seventy  years  during  which  it  was 
predicted  bj^  Isaiah  (xxiii,  15)  that  Tyre  should  be  for- 
gotten to  denote  a  definite  term  (which  seems  the  most 
natural  sense),  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  not  rebuilt 
till  the  same  number  of  years  after  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  Babjdon.  That  it  was  continental  Tyre,  and 
not  insular  Tyre,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  ap- 
pears from  the  description  of  the  siege  which  we  have 
given  us  by  Ezekiel ,  for  we  find  that  the  king  cast  up 
a  mound  against  it,  and  erected  engines  to  batter  down 
the  walls  (Ezek.  xxviii,  8-10).  But  that  the  city  on 
the  island  then  escaped  this  fate  is  manifest  from  the 
Phoenician  histories.  But  as  to  the  latter  also,  at  least 
a  show  of  submission,  if  not  a  subjection — leaving  the 
native  sovereigns  on  the  throne,  and  their  wealth  and 
naval  power  untouched  —  was  what  Nebuchadnezzar 
gained  when  he  ended  the  "  wageless"  siege  (comp. 
xxix,  17).  Once  more  Nebuchadnezzar  armed,  at  the  end 
of  this  war,  against  Egypt,  but  Pharaoh-Apries,  swift- 
ly marching  upon  Phoenicia,  subduing  it  and  destroying 
its  fleet,  prevented  this  expedition.  In  this  expedition 
Apries  besieged  Sidon,  fought  a  naval  battle  with  Tyre, 
and  reduced  the  whole  of  the  coast  of  Phrenicia,  though 
this  coidd  not  have  had  lasting  effects  (Herod,  ii,  Itil ; 
Diod.  i,  68  ,  IMovers,  Das  jifiOnizische  A  Itert/ium,  ii,451). 
The  nde  of  Nebuchadnezzar  over  Tyre,  though  real,  may 
have  been  light  and  in  the  nature  of  an  alliance;  and 
it  may  have  been  in  this  sense  that  Merbal,  a  subse- 
quent Tyrian  king,  was  sent  for  to  Bab\lon  (Josephus, 
Cont.  Apion.  i,  21).  At  this  time  the  ancient  constitution 
of  Tyre  was  changed.  Ithobaal  had  been  followed  by 
Baal,  but  after  Baal  two  judges  (snffetes)  took  for  a  cer- 
tain period  the  place  of  the  monarch.  We  hear  of  in- 
ternal commotions — natural  enough  in  a  comitry  and 
city  upon  which  calamity  after  calamity  had  fallen  in 
so  short  a  time ,  and  the  existence  of  two  parties  in  the 
commonwealth  that  looked  respectively  to  Chaldiea  and 
to  Egypt  could  not  but  foster  those  internal  dissensions. 
In  538,  while  Eiromus  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Tyrian 
or  Phoenician  affairs,  Cyrus  captured  Babylon,  and  thus 
became  master  also  of  Phoenicia,  which  had  reverted  to 
this  power.  At  that  time  Sidon,  being  made  the  royal 
residence,  again  resumed  the  hegemony. 

7.  During  the  Persian  domination  the  Tyrians  were 
subject  in  name  to  the  Persian  king,  and  may  have  given 
him  tribute.  With  the  rest  of  Phoenicia,  they  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  Persians  without  striking  a  blow  ;  perhaps 
tlirough  hatred  of  the  Chaldees,  perhaps  solely  from 
prudential  motives.  But  their  connection  with  the  Per- 
sian king  was  not  slavish.  Thus,  when  Cambyses  or- 
dered them  to  join  in  an  expedition  against  Carthage, 
they  refused  compliance,  on  account  of  their  solemn  en- 
gagements and  parental  relation  to  that  colony ;  and 
Cambyses  did  not  deem  it  right  to  use  force  towards 
them  (Herod,  iii,  19).  Afterwards  they  fought  with  Per- 
sia against  Greece,  and  furnished  vessels  of  war  in  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece  (ibid,  vii,  98); 
and  Mapen,  the  son  of  Sirom  the  Tyrian,  is  mentioned 
among  those  who,  next  to  the  commanders,  were  the 
most  renowned  in  the  fleet.  It  is  wortliy  of  notice  that 
at  this  time  Tyre  seems  to  have  been  inferior  in  power 
to  Sidon.  These  two  cities  were  less  than  twenty  Eng- 
lish miles  distant  froiu  each  other;  and  it  is  easy  to 
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conceive  that  in  the  course  of  centuries  their  relative 
importance  might  Huctuate,  as  would  be  very  possible 
in  modern  times  with  two  neighboring  cities,  such,  for 
example,  as  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  It  is  possi- 
ble, also,  that  Tyre  may  have  been  seriously  weakened 
by  its  long  struggle  against  Nebuchadnezzar.  Under 
the  Persian  duminion,  Tyre  and  Sidon  supplied  cedar- 
wood  again  to  the  Jews  for  the  building  of  the  second 
Temple;  and  this  wood  was  sent  by  sea  to  Joppa,  and 
thence  to  Jerusalem,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  ma- 
terials for  the  first  Temple  in  the  time  of  Solomon  (Ezra 
iii,  7).  Under  the  Persians,  likewise.  Tyre  was  visited 
by  a  historian,  from  whom  we  might  have  derived  val- 
uable information  respecting  its  condition  (Herod,  ii,  44). 
But  the  information  actually  supplied  by  liim  is  scanty, 
as  the  motive  of  his  voyage  seems  to  have  been  soleiv 
to  visit  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Melkarth  (the  Phre- 
nician  Hercules),  which  was  situated  in  the  island,  and 
was  highly  venerated.  He  gives  no  details  as  to  the 
city,  and  merely  sjiecifies  two  columns  which  he  ob- 
served in  tiie  temple,  one  of  gold  and  the  other  of  em- 
erald;  or,  rather,  as  is  reasonably  conjectured  by  Sir 
Gardiner  Wilkinson,  of  green  glass  (Kawlinson,  Herodo- 
tus,\\,  81, 82).  Under  the  successive  Persian  rulers  Pho-- 
nicia  was  allowed  to  retain  many  of  its  national  insti- 
tutions, and  even  a  certain  amount  of  independence,  in 
return  fur  which  it  paid  a  comparatively  small  tax  and 
placed  its  again  powerful  fleet  at  the 'disposal  of  the 
conquerors,  who  entirely  lacked  that  most  vital  element 
of  naval  power.  Together  with  Philistia  and  Cyprus, 
It  was  incorporated  under  Darius  Hystaspis  in  the  fifth 


nomos,  or  circle,  of  the  em- 
pire; and  up  to  the  time  of 
Xerxes  the  relations  between 
the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered were  of  a  perfectly 
friendly  nature.  But  when 
this  king,  during  his  (Jreek 
invasion,  had  managed  to  de- 
stroy the  highly  [)rized  Phoe- 
nician fleet  almost  comjdete- 
ly,  and  to  this  calamity  add- 
ed galling  measures  and  hu- 
miliations without  end,  the 
5  people  became  so  exasperated 
that  they  took  part,  under 
j|  Sidon's  leadership,  in  the  re- 
volt of  Egypt  against  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon  and  Ochus, 
about  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century,  which  ended  most 
disastrously  for  the  whole 
country,  and  particidarly  for 
Sidon,  which,  wealth  and  all, 
was  fired  by  its  own  inhab- 
itants. Tyre  afterwards  (350) 
again  resumed  the  sway,  un- 
til, after  the  battle  on  the 
Issus,  all  the  Phoenician  cities 
except  herself  paid  their  al- 
legiance to  the  Macedonian 
warrior. 

8.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  this  contumacy  that  Tyre 
■\\as  assailed  for  the  third 
time  by  a  great  conqueror; 
and  if  some  uncertainty  hangs 
o\cr  the  siege  by  Nebuchatt- 
m  //  ir.  the  results  of  the  siege 
b\  \lexander  were  clear  and 
nnddiiable.  It  was  essential 
to  the  success  of  his  military 
]il  Ml--  that  the  Phoenician  fleet 
<;hoidi|  beat  his  command,  and 
'  that  he  should  not  bo  liable 

thu  ugh  their  hostility  to  have 
his  coumuuiicaiions  by  sea 
with  Greece  and  IMaccdonia  suddenly  cut  ott';  and  he 
accordingly  summoned  all  the  PhaMiician  cities  to  sub- 
mit to  his  rule.  All  the  rest  of  them,  including  Aradus, 
Byblus,  and  Sidon.  complied  with  his  demands,  and  the 
seamen  of  those  cities  in  the  Persian  fleet  brought  away 
their  ships  to  join  him.  Tyre  alone,  calculating  prob- 
ably at  first  on  the  support  of  those  seamen,  refused  to 
admit  him  within  its  walls;  and  then  ensued  a  memor- 
aljle  siege  which  lasted  seven  months,  and  the  success 
of  which  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  achievements  which 
Alexander  up  to  that  time  had  attempted.  At  that 
time  Tyre  was  situated  on  an  island  nearly  half  a  mile 
from  the  mainland:  "it  was  completely  surroiuided  by 
prodigious  walls,  the  loftiest  portion  of  wliicli  on  the 
side  fronting  the  mainland  readied  a  height  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  lifty  feet;"  and,  notwithstand- 
ing his  persevering  efforts,  he  could  not  have  succeed- 
ed in  his  attempt,  if  the  harbor  of  Tyre  to  the  north 
had  not  been  blockaded  by  the  Cyprians,  and  that  to 
the  south  by  the  Phoenicians.  Moreover,  owing  to  in- 
ternal disturbances,  Carthage  was  unable  to  afford  any 
assistance  to  its  parent  state.  Vox  seven  m<nitlis  Tyre 
sustained  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sieges  ever  re- 
corded (B.C.  332).  Palajtyrus  having  been  razed  to  the 
ground,  the  island-city  was  connected  by  the  conqueror 
with  the  mainland  by  means  of  a  mole,  which,  once 
destroyed,  had  to  be  reconstructed  entirely  anew.  An 
immense  fleet  was  collected,  the  ablest  engineers  of 
Phoenicia  and  Cyprus  exercised  all  their  skill  on  the 
construction  of  new  battering  and  other  machines;  while 
the  means  of  defence  on  the  part  of  the  Tyrians  were  as 
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cunning  as  they  were  successful,  and  fearfully  galling 
to  the  besiegers.  At  last  Tyre  fell  under  a  furious 
double  attack,  and,  provoked  by  their  desperate  resist- 
ance even  after  the  town  was  already  taken,  the  sol- 
diery tired  it  and  massacred  an  immense  number  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  accordance  with  the  barbarous  policy 
of  ancient  times,  30,000  of  its  inhabitants,  including 
slaves,  free  females,  and  free  children,  were  sold  as  slaves 
(Arrian,  iv,  24,  9;  Uiodorus,  xvii,  4t)).  Alexander  re- 
placed the  population  bv  new  colonists,  chiefly  Carians, 
and  soon  again  the  exceptionally  favorable  position  of 
the  place  regained  for  it  part  of  its  ancient  prosperity, 
though  its  trade  is  said  to  have  suftered  by  the  viciiuty 
and  rivalry  of  Alexandria. 

9.  Ptolemy  had,  after  Alexander's  death,  annexed 
Phoenicia  to  his  kingdom;  but  when,  in  B.C.  315,  An- 
tigonus  returned  from  Babylonia,  he  easily  expelled  bis 
garrisons  from  all  the  Phoenician  cities  save  Tyre,  which 
only  surrendered  after  an  eighteen  months'  siege.  Tiie 
boundaries  of  its  territory  at  that  period  were :  Sarepta 
to  the  north,  the  "Tyriau  Ladder' to  the  south,  autl 
Kcdes  and  Baka  in  (ialilce  to  the  east.  Under  the 
IMaceilonian  successors  of  Alexander,  it  shared  the  fort- 
unes of  the  Seleucidie,  who  bestowed  on  it  many  privi- 
leges; and  there  are  still  in  existence  coins  of  that 
eijoch  with  a  Phieniciau  and  Greek  inscription  (Eckhel, 


Greek  Coin  of  Tyre. 

Docfr.  Xitmmorum  Vet.  iii.  379,  etc.;  Gesenius,  Monum. 
r/iaii.  p.  ■262-264,  and  Tab.  34). 

10.  Beyond  this  nothing  particular  is  known  of  Tyre 
from  this  time  forth  to  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  of 
Pome — with  which  empire  Pha?nicia  had  been  incorpo- 
rated together  with  Syria  by  Pompey — when  Cassius 
divided  Syria  into  small  provinces  and  sold  thetn  sep- 
arately. Tyre  for  a  short  period  thus  became  a  princi- 
jialit}'  again  with  a  king  of  her  own.  Under  the  Ro- 
mans it  thus  at  first  continued  to  enjoy  a  kind  of  free- 
dom ;  for.Josephus  mentions  that  when  Cleopatra  press- 
ed Antony  to  include  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  a  gift  of  Phoe- 
nician and  Jewish  territory  wliich  he  made  to  her,  he 
steadily  refused,  knowing  them  to  liave  been  "  free  cit- 
ies from  their  ancestors"  (Ant.  xv,  4, 1).  Subsequently, 
however,  on  the  arrival  of  Augustus  in  the  East  (A.D. 
20),  he  is  said  to  have  deprived  the  two  cities  of  their 
liberties  for  seditious  conduct  (tSovXwcraTO,  Dion  Cas- 
sius, Ixiv,  7).  Still  the  prosperity  of  Tyre  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  was  undeniably  great.  Strabo  gives  an  ac- 
count of  it  at  that  period  (xvi,  2,  23),  and  speaks  of  the 
great  wealth  which  it  derived  from  the  dyes  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Tyrian  purple,  wliich,  as  is  well  known,  were 
extracted  from  shell-fish  found  on  tlie  coast,  belonging 
to  a  species  of  tlie  genus  Murex.  In  the  days  of  Eze- 
kiel.tlie  Tyrians  had  imported  purple  from  the  Pelopon- 
nesus; but  they  had  since  learned  to  extract  the  dye 
for  themselves;  and  they  had  the  advantage  of  having 
shell-iish  on  their  coast  better  adapted  for  this  purpose 
even  than  those  on  the  Lacedajmonian  coast  (Pausanias, 
iii,  21,  6).  Strabo  adds  that  the  great  number  of  dye- 
ing-works rendered  the  city  unpleasant  as  a  place  of 
residence.  He  further  speaks  of  the  houses  as  consist- 
ing of  many  stories,  even  of  more  than  in  the  houses  at 
Pome — which  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected  in 
a  prosperous  fortitied  city  of  limited  area,  in  which 
ground-rent  would  be  high.  Plinj-  the  Elder  gives  ad- 
ditional information  respecting  the  city,  for  in  describ- 


ing it  he  says  that  the  circumference  of  the  city  proper 
(i.  e.  the  city  on  the  peninsula)  was  twenty-two  stadia, 
while  that  of  the  whole  city,  including  Palaityrus,  was 
nineteen  Poman  miles  (ffisf.  Kaf.v,  17).  Tlie  accounts 
of  Strabo  and  Pliin'  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  this  re- 
spect, that  they  tend  to  convey  an  idea  of  what  the  city 
must  have  been  when  visited"  by  Christ  (iMatt.  xv,  21*; 
Mark  vii,  24).  It  was  perhaps  more  jiopidoiis  tliau  Je- 
rusalem ;  and  if  so,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  largest  city 
which  he  is  known  to  have  visited.  It  was  not  much 
more  than  thirty  miles  distant  from  Nazareth,  where 
Christ  mainly  lived  as  a  carpenter's  son  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  (Matt,  ii,  23;  iv,  12, 13,  18;  Mark 
vi,  3).  We  may  readily  conceive  that  he  may  often 
have  gone  to  Tyre  wliile  yet  unknown  to  the  world; 
and,  whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Greek  language  was  likely  to  be 
spoken  at  Nazareth,  at  Tyre  and  in  its  neigliborhood 
there  must  have  been  excellent  opportunities  for  con- 
versation in  that  language,  with  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  acquainted  (Mark  vii,  26).  At  an  early  pe- 
riod a  Christian  community  was  formed  there  (Acts  xxi, 
3,  7).  It  was  early  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishopric, 
and  Cassius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  is  named  as  having  been 
present  at  the  Council  of  Cresarea  towards  the  close  of 
the  2d  century  (Reland.  Puhestina,  p.  1054). 

For  a  long  time  Tyre  retained  her  manufactures 
and  trade,  though  a  mere  shadow  of  what  these  once 
had  been.  Chiefly  with  reganl  to  her  dyeing  produce 
Hadrian  granted  Tyre  the  title  of  metropoHs,  and  it 
formed  the  principal  naval  station  on  tlie  Tyrian  coast. 
Once  again  it  was  fired  in  A.D.  193,  when  it  took  part 
with  Septimius  Severus  against  Pescennius  Niger  in 
their  contest  for  the  crown,  and  Severus  gratefully 
bestowed  upon  the  place,  which  he  jieopled  with  his 
third  legion,  the  title  of  colony  and  the  Jus  Italicutn. 
Such  was  its  elastic  vitality  that  at  the  time  of  Con- 
staiitine  it  again  equalled  all  the  Eastern  cities  in 
wealtli  and  commercial  pros|>crity.  Jerome,  in  the 
4th  century,  calls  it  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  city 
of  Phoenicia,  and  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  ap- 
parent nonfullllment  of  the  prophecy  which  threatened 
its  eternal  desolation  ('"'AVc  cvdijicaheris  ullru'  videtur 
facere  qua3stionem,  quomodo  iion  sit  aBdificata?  quam 
hodie  cernimus  Phoenices  nobilissitnam  et  pulcherri- 
mam  civitatem"). 

11.  In  tiie  7ih  century  took  place  the  extraordinary 
Arabian  revolution  under  Moliammed  which  has  given 
a  new  religion  to  so  many  millions  of  mankind.  In 
the  years  A.D.  633-63«  all  Syria  and  Palestine,  from 
the  Dead  Sea  to  Antioch,  were  conquered  by  the  calii)h 
Omar.  This  conquest  was  so  complete  that  in  both 
those  countries  the  language  of  Mohammed  has  almost 
totally  supplanted  the  language  of  Christ.  In  Syria 
there  are  only  three  villages  where  Syriac  (or  Aramaic) 
is  tiie  vernacular  language.  In  Palestine  it  is  not  the 
language  of  a  single  native;  and  in  Jerusalem,  to  a 
stranger  who  understands  what  is  involved  in  this  mo- 
mentous revolution,  it  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  of 
all  sounds  to  hear  the  muezzin  daily  call  Mohammedans 
to  prayers  in  the  Arabic  language  of  Mohammed  with- 
in the  sacred  precincts  wiiere  once  stood  the  Temple 
in  which  Christ  worshipped  in  Hebrew  or  in  Aramaic. 
(As  to  the  Syriac  language,  see  Porter,  //andLoukfor 
Syria  and  Palestine,  ii,  551.)  But  even  this  conquest 
did  not  cause  the  overthrow  of  Tyre.  The  most  essen- 
tial conditions  on  which  peace  was  granted  to  Tyre,  as 
to  other  Syrian  cities,  were  tiie  payment  of  a  poll-tax, 
the  obligation  to  give  board  and  lodging  for  tliree  days 
to  every  jMoslem  traveller,  the  wearing  a  peculiar  dress, 
the  admission  of  Moslems  into  the  churches,  the  doing 
away  with  all  crosses  and  all  sounds  of  bells,  tlie  avoid- 
ing of  all  insulting  expressions  towards  the  Mohamme- 
dan religion,  and  the  prohibition  to  ride  on  horseback 
or  to  build  new  churches  (see  WeW,  Gesch.  der  (.'hiiUfen, 
i,  81-82).  Some  of  these  conditions  were  humiliating 
and  nearly  heart-breaking;  but  if  submitted  to,  the  lives 
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and  private  property  of  the  inhabitants  remained  un- 
touched. Notwitlistanding  the  establishment  of  an  im- 
perial dyeinji  manufactory  at  Constantino()le,  Tyre  yet 
retained  her  ancient  celebrity  fur  lier  purple,  which  was 
imported  into  Lombardy  at  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
Under  the  caliphs  it  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  mild  and 
enlightened  dominion,  and  during  the  crusades  was 
much  admired  both  for  its  natural  beauty  and  its  line 
edifices  and  its  generally  prosperous  aspect.  It  again 
had  at  that  time  to  sustain  a  long  siege,  but  finally  sur- 
rendered (1124),  and  was  made  an  archbishopric,  be- 
stowed four  years  afterwards  upon  William  of  Tyre,  the 
chronicler  of  the  crusades.  In  August,  1192,  it  was 
fixed  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Christian  terri- 
tories in  Palestine,  and  continued  to  flourish,  chiefly 
through  the  Venetian  trade,  as  a  commercial  city  until 
the  conquest  of  Syria  by  Selim  I  in  1516,  from  which 
time  forth  its  decline,  further  aided  by  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World  and  the  route  to  Asia  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  has  been  rapid  and  complete. 

IV.  Present  Condilion. — In  the  first  half  of  the  1-ith 
century  Tyre  was  visited  by  Sir  John  Maundeville,  who 
says,  speaking  of  "Tyre,  which  is  now  called  Silr,  here 
was  once  a  great  and  goodly  city  of  the  Christians; 
but  the  Saracens  have  destroyed  it  in  great  part,  and 
they  guard  that  haven  carefully  for  fear  of  the  Chris- 
tians" (Wright,  A7<//y  Tnu'cls  inPulestine,  p.  141).  About 
1610-11  it  was  visited  by  Sandys,  who  said  of  it, "  But 
this  once  famous  Tyre  is  now  no  other  than  a  heap 
of  ruins;  yet  have  they  a  reverent  aspect,  and  do  in- 
struct the  pensive  beholder  with  their  exemplary  frail- 
ty. It  hath  two  harbors,  that  on  the  north  side  the 
fairest  and  best  throughout  all  the  Levant  (which  the 
cursours  enter  at  their  pleasure) ;  the  other  choked  with 
the  decays  of  the  city"  (Purchas,  Pibjrims,  ii,  1393). 
Towards  the  close  of  tlie  same  century,  in  1697,  Maun- 
drell  says  of  it,  "  On  the  north  side  it  has  an  old  Turk- 
ish castle,  besides  which  there  is  nothing  here  but  a 
mere  Babel  of  broken  walls,  pillars,  vaults,  etc.,  there 
being  not  so  much  as  an  entire  house  left.  Its  present 
inhabitants  are  only  a  few  poor  wretches  that  harbor  in 
vaults  and  subsist  upon  fishing"  (see  Harris,  Voyages 
and  Travels,  ii,846).  Lastly,  without  quoting  at  length 
Dr.  Richard  Pococke,  who  in  1737-40  stated  (see  vol.  x 
of  Pinkerton,  Voyages  and  Travels,  p.  470)  that,  except 
some  janizaries,  there  were  few  other  inhabitants  in  the 
cit}'  than  two  or  three  Christian  families,  the  words  of 
Hasselquist,  the  Swedish  naturalist,  may  be  recorded,  as 
they  mark  the  lowest  point  of  depression  which  Tyre 
seems  to  have  reached.  He  was  there  in  May,  1751, 
and  he  thus  speaks  of  his  visit:  "  We  followed  the  sea- 
shore .  .  .  and  came  to  Tyre,  now  called  Zur,  where 
we  lay  all  night.     None  of  these  cities,  which  formerly 


were  famous,  are  so  totallv  ruined  as  this  except  Troy. 
Zur  now  scarcely  can  be  called  a  miserable  village, 
though  it  was  formerly  Tyre,  the  queen  of  the  sea. 
Here  are  about  ten  inhahitants,  Turks  and  Christians, 
who  live  hy Jis/ring"  (^Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  Levant 
[Lond.  1766J).  A  slight  change  for  the  better  began 
soon  after.  Volney  states  that  in  1766  the  INletawileh 
took  possession  of  the  place,  and  built  a  wall  round  it 
twenty  feet  high,  which  existed  when  he  visi.ed  Tyre 
nearly  twenty  years  afterwards.  At  that  time  Volney 
estimated  the  population  at  fiftv  or  sixty  ])oor  fam- 
ilies. Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there 
has  been  a  jjartial  revival  of  prosperity.  But  it  has 
been  visited  at  different  times  during  the  last  thirty 
years  by  Biblical  scholars,  such  as  Kobinson,  Stanley 
{Sinai  and  Pal.  p.  270),  and  Kenan  (Letter  in  the  Mon- 
iteur,  July  11,  1861),  who  all  concur  in  the  account  of 
its  general  aspect  of  desolation.  Mr.  Porter,  who  re- 
sided several  years  at  Damascus,  and  had  means  of  ob- 
taining correct  information,  stated  in  1858  tliat  •■  the 
moilern  town,  or  rather  village,  contains  from  3000  to 
4000  inhabitants,  about  one  half  being  Metawileh,  and 
the  other  Christians"  {/lamlbook,  p.  391).  They  are 
living  among  the  broken  ruins  of  its  former  magnifi- 
cence, eking  out  a  scanty  livelihood  upon  insignificant 
exports  of  tobacco,  cotton,  w^ool,  and  wood.  The  place 
as  it  now  stands  was  founded  under  the  old  name  Sur 
in  1766,  and  suffered  very  considerably  during  the  earth- 
quake in  1837.  The  remains  of  an  ancient  cathedral 
church  probably  enclose  the  bones  of  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa  and  of  Origen.  About  one  and  a  half 
mile  distant  from  Tj-re  is  the  so-called  Tomb  of  Hi- 
ram, an  immense  sarcophagus  of  limestone,  popularly 
supposed  to  contain  the  corpse  of  that  king.     See  Hi- 

UAM. 

The  present  city  lies  only  upon  the  eastern  part  of 
the  island,  on  the  junction  of  the  island  and  isthmus. 
The  houses  are  mostly  mere  hovels,  one  storv  high, 
with  flat  roofs ;  and  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked, 
and  filthy.  Yet  the  i\umerous  palm-trees  and  pride- 
of- India  trees  interspersed  among  the  houses  and 
gardens  throw  over  the  ])lain  an  Oriental  charm.  One 
of  the  best  accounts  of  its  present  appearance  is  given 
by  Dr.  Kobinson,  who  spent  a  Sabbath  there  in  1838 
(Bibl.  Pes.  iii,  395):  "I  continued  my  walk,"  says  he, 
"along  the  shore  of  the  peninsula,  part  of  which  is  now 
unoccupied  except  as  '  a  place  to  spread  nets  upon,' 
musing  upon  the  pride  and  fall  of  ancient  Tyre.  Here 
was  the  little  isle,  once  covered  by  her  palaces  and  sur- 
rounded by  her  fleets;  but,  alas!  thy  riches  and  thy 
fame,  thy  merchandise,  thy  mariners  and  thy  pilots,  thy 
calkers,  and  the  occupiers  of  tliy  merchandise  tliat  were 
in  thee — where  are  they?     Tyre  has  indeed  become 
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like  '  the  top  of  a  rock.'  The  sole  tokens  of  her  more 
ancient  splendor  —  columns  of  red  and  gray  granite, 
sometimes  forty  or  fifty  heaped  together,  or  marble  pil- 
lars— lie  broken  and  strewed  beneath  the  waves  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea;  and  the  hovels  that  now  nestle  upon 
a  portion  of  her  site  present  no  contradiction  of  the 
dread  decree, '  Thou  shalt  be  built  no  more.' " 

The  downfall  and  permanent  desolation  of  Tyre  is  one 
of  the  most  memorable  accomplishments  of  prophecy 
which  the  annals  of  the  world  exhibit.  The  sins  which 
sealed  its  ruin  were,  in  the  words  of  the  sacred  writers, 
these:  "Because  that  Tyrus  hath  said  against  Jerusa- 
lem, Aha,  she  is  broken  that  was  the  gates  of  the  peo- 
ple; she  is  turned  unto  me:  1  shall  be  replenished,  now 
she  is  laid  waste"  (Ezek.  xxvi,2).  "  Because  thine  heart 
is  lifted  up,  and  thou  hast  said,  I  am  a  god,  I  sit  in  the 
seat  of  God,  in  the  miilst  of  the  seas"  (xxviii,  2).  "The 
children  also  of  Judah  and  the  children  of  Jerusalem 
have  ye  sold  unto  the  Grecians,  that  ye  might  remove 
them  far  from  tlieir  border"  (Joel  iii,  (i). 

V.  Literature. — See,  in  addition  to  the  works  cited 
above,  Cellarii  Notit.  ii,  381  sq. ;  Hengstenberg,  De  Re- 
bus Syriorum  (Berol.  1882) ;  Khj'iicr,  De  Tyro  (Basil. 
1715);  Camenz,  Z^e  Nave  Tyria  (Viteb.  1714);  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Class.  Geoff.  s.  v. ;  Poulan  de  Bossaj"^,  Recherches 
sur  Tyre  (Paris,  1864);  Thomson,  Lund  and  Hook,  i, 
260  S(p  ;  Gesenius,  Comment,  zu  Jesa.  i,  707  sq. ;  Wilson, 
lAiiids  of  the  Bible,  ii,  229 ;  Biideker,  Palestine,  p.  426  sq. ; 
Kidgaway,  The  Lord's  Land,  p.  604  sq. 

TYRE,  Cou^'CIL  of.  The  Arians,  through  Eusebius 
of  Nicomedia,  obtained  the  convocation  of  this  council 
from  the  emperor  Constantine,  A.D.  335,  under  pretext 
of  thereby  healing  the  divisions  which  existed  among 
the  bishops;  but  their  real  intention  was  to  oppress 
Athanasius.  The  bishops  who  were  summoned  to  at- 
tend were  selected  by  the  Eusebian  party,  and  came 
from  Egypt,  Libya,  Asia,  and  most  of  the  eastern  prov- 
inces. The  most  noted  were  Marius  of  Chaleedon, 
Theognis  of  Nicaja,  Ursaces  of  Singedininm,  and  Valens 
of  Mursia;  in  all  about  sixty  Arian  bishops  attended. 
There  were  also  a  few  bishops  present  who  were  not  of 
the  Eusebian  faction,  as  Maximus  of  Jerusalem,  Mar- 
cellus  of  Ancyra,  Alexander  of  Thessalonica.  etc.  Con- 
stantine sent  the  count  Dionysins  to  keep  order,  who, 
as  the  event  showed,  was  completely  devoted  to  the 
Eusebian  cause,  and  by  his  violence  destroyed  all  lib- 
erty of  debate. 

Athanasius,  compelled  by  the  order  of  the  emperor, 
came  to  the  council,  attended  b_v  forty-nine  Egyi)tian 
bishops,  among  whom  were  Potamon  and  Paphnutius. 
No  accusation  was  brought  against  Athanasius  on  ac- 
count of  his  faith;  but  he  was  arraigned  for  having 
killed  a  Meletian  bishop  named  Arsenius,  and  for  hav- 
ing forcibly  broken  into  a  church  while  Ischyrus,  a  pre- 
tended priest,  was  celebrating ;  and  for  having  over- 
turned the  altar  and  broken  the  sacred  chalice.  He 
was  made  to  stand  as  a  criminal,  while  Eusebius  and 
the  others  sat  as  his  judges,  against  which  treatment 
Potamon  of  Heraclea  made  a  vehement  protest,  heap- 
ing reproaches  upon  Eusebius.  From  the  very  tirst  the 
Egyptian  bishops  protested  against  the  proceedings; 
but  their  objections  were  not  heeded.  Sozomen  says 
that  Athanasius  appeared  frequently  before  the  coim- 
cil,  and  tlefended  himself  admirably,  listening  quietly 
to  all  the  calumnious  accusations  brought  against  him, 
and  replying  with  patience  and  wonderful  sagacity. 
However,  his  enemies,  not  contented  with  the  charges 
which  they  had  alreadj^  brought  against  him,  dared 
to  impeach  his  purity,  and  introduced  into  the  council 
a  debauched  woman,  whom  they  had  bribed  to  assert 
that  she  had  been  ravished  by  him.  The  utter  false- 
hood of  the  charge  was,  however,  triumphantly  proved ; 
for  Athanasius  having  deputed  one  of  his  priests,  named 
Thimoteus,  to  reply  for  him,  the  woman,  who  was  igno- 
rant even  of  the  person  of  the  holy  bishop,  mistaking 
Thimoteus  for  him,  declared  that  he  was  the  man  who 
had  offered  violence  to  her  at  such  a  time  and  place. 


Neither  were  his  accusers  more  successful  in  their  en- 
deavor to  fix  upon  liim  the  murder  of  Arsenius,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  their  false  statements,  appeared  before 
the  council  alive.  Foiled  in  both  these  infamous  at- 
tempts, the  Arians  were  tilled  with  fury,  and  endeavor- 
ed to  ofl'er  violence  to  him,  in  which,  however,  tliev 
were  prevented  by  the  officers  of  Constantine.  Noth- 
ing now  remained  but  the  charge  of  having  broken  the 
chalice,  and  there  being  no  proof  ready,  and  the  clergy 
of  the  country  where  the  offence  was  said  to  have  taken 
place  having  solemn!)'  sworn  to  the  falsehood  of  the 
charge,  a  deputation  was  sent  to  make  inquiry  on  tlie 
spot  (in  the  Mareotis),  composed  of  the  most  decided  of 
his  enemies.  In  the  meantime,  Athanasius,  seeing  that 
his  condemnation,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  was  resolved, 
withdrew  from  Tj-re.  The  deputies,  upon  their  return, 
declared  that  they  had  found  the  charge  correct;  antl 
upon  this  statement,  sentence  of  deposition  was  pro- 
nounced, on  the  plea  of  his  having  been  convicted  of  a 
part  of  the  accusation  brought  against  him.  INIore  than 
lifty  bishops  protested  against  the  acts  of  this  assembly. 
See  Mansi,  Concil.  ii,  435;  Landon,  Manual  of  Councils, 
s.  V.     See  Athanasius. 

Tyr'ian  (Tf'ptot,-),  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  city 
of  Tyre  (Eccles.  xlvi,  18).  The  corresponding  Heb. 
word  C"iis,  Tsori)  is  rendered  by  the  indirect  phrase 
"of  Tyre"  in  the  A.  V.  (1  Kings  vii,  14 ;  1  Cliron.  xxii, 
4;  2  Chron.  ii,  14;  Ezra  iii,  7;  Neh.  xiii,  16),  and  .«o 
likewise  the  Greek  (1  Esdr.  v,  55 ;  2  Mace,  iv,  10 ;  Acts 
xii,  20). 

Tyiimmas,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  friend  of 
Ulysses,  with  whom  the  latter  lived  while  on  his  jour- 
ney from  Troy  to  Epirus  to  consult  the  oracle  about 
the  war,  Tj'rimmas  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  Erippe, 
whom  Ulysses  loved,  and  by  whom  he  begot  a  son, 
Euryalus. 

Tyrius  (i.  e.  the  Tyrian'),  in  Greek  mythology,  was 
an  epithet  of  Hercules,  as  adored  in  Cyprus. 

Tyrones  Dei  (neio  soldiers  of  God),  a.  name  given, 
in  tlie  early  Church,  to  catechumens,  b)'  Tertullian  {De 
Poenitent.  c.  6)  and  Augustine  {De  Fide  ad  Catechu- 
men, ii,  1),  because  they  were  just  entering  upon  that 
state  which  made  them  soldiers  of  God  and  candi- 
dates of  eternal  life.  See  Bingham,  Christ.  A  ntiq.  bk.  x, 
ch.i,  §  1. 

TyropcBOn  (IvpoiroiMv,  of  the  cheese-mahers'),  the 
name  of  a  valley  {(papa^)  in  Jerusalem,  mentioned  only 
by  Josephus,  who  says  that  the  city  "was  built,  one 
quarter  facing  another,  upon  two  hills,  separated  by  an 
intervening  valley,  at  which  over  against  each  other  the 
houses  termiuated."  Again,  "  The  valley  of  the  Tyro- 
pceon,  which,  I  have  said,  divided  the  hill  of  the  upper 
town  from  that  of  the  lower,  extended  as  far  as  Siloam, 
.  .  .  a  fountain  whose  waters  are  sweet  and  copious" 
{War,  y,  4,  1).  He  also  tells  us  that  the  "other  hill, 
called  Akra,  which  sustained  the  lower  citj^,"  lay  oppo- 
site to  Jloinit  jNIoriah,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
"another  broad  valley;"  and,  further,  that  the  whole, 
city,  situated  on  these  two  hills,  "la}'  over  against  the 
Temple  in  the  manner  of  a  theatre"  {Ant.  xv,  11,  5). 
Notwithstanding  this  repeated  and  seemingly  definite 
notice,  the  position  of  the  valley  is  still  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute. Dr,  Robinson,  in  accordance  with  his  theorj'  of  the 
site  of  Akra  (q,  v.),and  of  the  topography  of  ancient  Je- 
rusalem in  general,  maintains  that  it  is  the  small  valley 
on  the  north  of  Zion;  and  the  English  engineers  have 
determined  that  this  chasm,  although  now  inconsidera- 
ble, was  formerly  much  deeper,  being  filled  up  with  the 
rubbish  of  ages.  Most  archa3ologists,  however,  have  re- 
garded the  "Valley  of  the  Cheesemongers"  as  identical 
with  the  conspicuous  and  important  one  leading  from 
the  Damascus  gate  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  whicli  in  all 
ages  has  been  the  principal  drain  of  the  internal  waters 
of  the  city  (Thomson,  Laiid  and  Book,  ii,  470;  I'ierotti, 
Jerusalem  Restored,  i,  19).     See  Jkklsalem. 
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Tyrrhenus,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  son  of 
Ik-rciilcs  anil  Umphale,  or  a  son  of  Telephiis  and  Hiera, 
and  a  brother  of  Tarchon;  or  a  son  of  Atys  and  Calli- 
thea,  and  brother  of  Lydus.  He  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced the  use  of  the  ijreat  sea-shell  as  a  trumpet.  He 
colonized  that  part  of  Italy  named  after  iiim  at  the  time 
of  Ills  tiin'ht  from  Mieonia  because  of  starvation. 

Tyrrhus,  in  ancient  Italian  mythology,  was  a  chief 
shepiierd  of  Latinus,  king  of  Italy.  He  was  the  owner 
of  a  beautiful  tame  deer  which  Silvia  nursed,  bathed, 
and  ornamented  with  flowers.  The  Fury  Alecto,  sent 
from  Tartarus,  chased  this  deer,  so  that  it  came  within 
reach  of  Ascanius,  wiio  wounded  it,  whereupon  it  fled 
towards  home.  The  angry  shepherd  and  his  sons,  and 
invisibly  the  Furies  also,  assembled  the  neighboring  in- 
habii;aats,  and  this  was  [lopularly  assigned  as  the  origi- 
nal cause  of  the  war  which  ^Eneas  was  obliged  to  carry 
on  with  the  Latiiiians  in  Italy. 

Ty'rus  (Tuooq),  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  of  two 
places  in  Palestine. 

1.  The  well-known  city  of  Tyre  (q.  v.),  as  the  name  is 
usually  Anglicized,  but  '•  Tyrus"  in  the  A.  V.  in  certain 
passages  (Jer.  xxv,  22;  xxvii,  3;  xlvii,  4;  Ezek.  xxvi, 
2,3,4,7,15;  xxvii,  2,  3,  8,  32;  xxviii,2,12;  xxix,  1«; 
Hos.  ix,  13  ;  Amos  i,  9,  10 ;  Zech.  ix,  2,  3  ;  2  Esdr.  i,  1 1  . 
Judith  ii,  28 ;  1  Mace,  v,  15 ;  2  Mace,  iv,  18,  32,  44,  49). 

2.  A  place  described  by  Joseplius  as  lying  "between 
Arabia  and  Judiea,  beyond  the  Jordan,  not  far  from  the 
country  of  Heshbon,"  where  Hyrcanus  built  a  strong 
castle,  of  a  sumptuous  character,  as  the  centre  of  his 
power  in  that  region  {Anf.  xii,  4, 11).  It  has  been  iden- 
titied  in  modern  times  with  the  magnificent  ruins  Arak 
el-Emir,  four  hours  from  Hesban,  which  Tristram  mi- 
nutely describes  as  corresponding  to  the  statements  of 
the  Jewish  historian  {Land  oj'  Israel,  p.  529). 

TYRUS,  Ladder  of.     See  Ladder  of  Tvre. 

Tyson,  Michael,  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
born  in  the  parish  of  All- Saints,  Stamford,  Nov.  19, 
1740.  He  was  educated  at  Benedict  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  received  his  degrees;  that  of  A.B.  in 
1704,  A.M.  in  1767,  and  B.D.  in  1775.  After  taking  his 
bachelor's  degree,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college. 
In  176(5  he  travelled  with  Mr.  Gough  (afterwards  the 
celebrated  antiquarian),  and,  after  his  return  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries, and  in  1769  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
In  1770  he  was  ordained  deacon  at  Whitehall  Chapel ; 
and  in  1773  received  the  otfieialty  of  the  archdeaconry 
of  Huntingdon  from  his  father.  He  was,  at  the  same 
time,  bursar  of  the  college,  and  succeeded  to  the  cure 
of  St.  Benedict's  Church,  Cambridge.  In  1776  he  be- 
came Whitehall  preacher,  and  in  the  same  year  was  pre- 
sented by  the  college  to  the  rectory  of  Lambourne,  near 
Ongar,  Essex.  He  died  May  3, 1780.  Air.  Tyson  wrote 
an  ode  On  the  Birth  of  the  Prince  (if  Wales,  and  another. 
An  Oile  to  Peace.  He  was  also  an  excellent  ilraughts- 
man  and  painter.     See  Chalmers,  liioff.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Tyssens,  Peter,  a  Flemish  painter,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1625;  and,  after  the  death  of  Rubens  and 
Vandyck,  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest  painters  of  his 
time.  He  was  made  director  of  the  Academy  at  Ant- 
werp in  1661,  "His  compositions  are  copious  and  in- 
genious, his  design  more  correct  than  is  usual  with  paint- 
ers of  his  country,  his  coloring  strong,  clear,  and  harmo- 
nious." He  died,  according  to  best  authorities,  in  1692. 
Among  his  works  most  worthy  of  notice  are.  The  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Benedict,  Church  of  the  Capuchins,  Brussels : — 
The  CruciJixion,at  the  Church  of  the  Barefooted  Carmel- 
ites : — The  A  ssiimplion  of  the  Virr/in,  Church  of  St.  James, 
Antwerp.     See  Sjiooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Tzschiriier,  Heinrich  Gottijeb,  a  German  the- 
ologian and  orator,  was  l)orn  Nov.  14, 1778,  at  Mitweida, 
in  Saxony.  Ho  graduated  at  Leipsic,  and  in  February, 
1800,  became  an  adjimct  to  the  philosophical  faculty  at 
Wittenberg.     His  lectures  were  principally  concerned 


with  empirical  psychology,  and  yielded  fruit  in  the 
works  Let>en  v.  Ernie  merkir.  Selbstmorder  nebst  A  tihandl. 
iih.d.Selbstniord  (1805)  : — Ueber  d.  moral.  IndiJ'erentis- 
mus: — and  Venvandtschaft  d.  Tiajenden  und  Laster.  He 
was  also  associated  with  Manchart  in  the  )Md)lication 
of  the  Neues  Repeii.  f  empir.  J'sych(dof/ie.  In  1801  the 
sickness  of  his  father  called  him  away  from  the  univer- 
sity, and  he  became  first  assistant,  and.  after  tlie  decease 
of  his  father,  deacon  at  Mitweida.  At  that  time  he  be- 
gan a  history  of  apologetics,  but  published  only  one  vol- 
mne  (Leips.  1805).  In  the  same  year  he  was  received 
into  the  theological  faculty  at  Wittenberg,  and  in  18(19 
he  removed  to  Leipsic,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  with  a  temporary  interruption  occasioned  by  the 
war  of  deliverance  IVom  French  domination,  in  which 
he  served  as  chaplain  and  gained  tlie  decoration  of  the 
green  cross  (1813).  The  literary  fruitage  of  his  cam- 
paign is  contained  in  the  volume  Ueber  den  Kriefj,  etc. 
.(Leips.  1815).  He  died  Feb.  17, 1823,  regretteil  by  the 
whole  community  of  Leipsic. 

Tzschirner's  theological  tendency  was  that  known  in 
his  day  as  a'stheticism,  whose  aim  was  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  rationalism  and  supranaturalism.  He  regarded 
Christianity  as  being  in  its  nature  a  religion  of  reason, 
though  introduced  by  a  supernatural  revelation.  See 
Briefe,  veraid.  durch  Reinhards  Gestdndnisse  (Leips. 
1811),  and  Briefe  eines  Deutschen  an  Chateaubriand,  etc., 
published  by  Krug.  His  l>o<;matik  (published  by  Hase, 
Leips.  1829)  is  non-committal,  and  contents  itself  with 
merely  stating  the  differences  of  the  two  great  opposing 
schools  of  thought  in  Protestant  theology  (see  Riihr, 
Krit.  Predi(jer-Bihliothek,  x,  1).  He  was  rather  a  his- 
torian than  a  systematic  theologian,  and  disposed  to 
hiile  himself  behind  his  work.  He  added  the  two  final 
volumes  to  Schrockh's  Church  History  since  the  Refor- 
mation; but  his  principal  work,  according  to  his  own 
judgment,  is  his  Fall  des  Ileidenthums,  published  by 
isjiedner  (Leips.  1829). 

The  period  following  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  begin- 
ning with  the  jubilee  of  the  great  Reformation  (1817), 
developed  Tzschirner  into  a  foremost  defender  of  Prot- 
estantisiTi  and  popular  freedom.  Enthusiastically  in- 
spired b}-  the  study  of  the  great  past  of  the  I^vangelical 
Church,  he  yet  refused  to  confine  himself  to  the  letter 
of  Luther's  authority,  but  insisted  upon  tlie  exercise  of 
the  Protestant  principle  of  intellectual  liberty.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  timid  statesmen  endeavored  to  repress 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  consequent  on  the  defeat 
of  Napoleon,  and  that  Romanists  and  would-be  perverts 
to  Romanism  charged  upon  Protestantism  the  originat- 
ing and  development  of  every  revolutionary  tendency 
and  excess,  he  devoted  his  brilliant  diction  and  incisive 
thought  to  the  demonstration  that  Protestantism  tends 
to  mature  the  intelligence  and  fix  the  principles  of  peo- 
ples; and  that  it  therefore  tends  to  peace  and  quietness, 
and  is  more  favorable  to  any  legitimate  form  of  settled 
government  than  Romanism.  Numerous  works,  some 
of  which  became  famous  and  were  translated  into  for- 
eign languages,  were  the  result  of  this  effort — e.  g..  Ka- 
tholicisnius  it.  Protestantismus  aiis  dem  Standpunktc  dtr 
Politik  (1822).  He  also  wrote  in  behalf  of  0|)[iressed 
Protestants  in  France,  Sardinia,  and  Hinigary  (1824), 
and  of  the  liberties  of  Greece  (1821).  His  Protestant 
contemporaries,  for  their  part,  gave  him  many  tokens  of 
their  appreciation  of  his  labors  in  their  behalf,  among 
them  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  in  1826  conferred  on 
him  the  Order  of  Danebrog. 

Tzschirner  had  taken  Reinhard  for  his  model  as  a 
pulpit  orator.  His  sermons  are  occasionally  models  of 
pulpit  eloquence.  They  were  carefully  elaborated  and 
strictly  memorized,  sometimes  pervaded  with  a  poetic 
spirit  and  great  freshness,  and  characterized  by  the  fre- 
quent use  of  matter  drawn  from  Church  history.  His 
personality,  voice,  and  manner  in  the  pidpit  gave  him 
great  power  over  his  audiences,  despite  dithculties  he 
experienced  with  his  respiratory  organs.  Five  volumes 
and  several  separately  published  Sermons  by  Tzschirner 
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are  extant.  His  views  respecting  the  effect  of  ration- 
alistic principles  upon  the  preacher  are  contained  in 
the  article  Dass  die  Verschiedenheit  d.  Dogmen  Systeine 
kein  Hinderniss  des  Ziveckes  d.  Kirche  sei.  in  Mac/azin 
fiir  c/irisll.  Prediger,  1823.  His  theory  of  hoiniletics 
sets  forth  that  homiletics  "is  the  art  of  edifying  hy 
means  of  speech  which  harmonizes  with  the  forms  of 
beauty  and  excites  into  activity  all  the  faculties  of  the 
Soul,  subject  to  the  purpose  of  promoting  piety  and  vir- 


tue, for  wliich  the  Church  exists"  (see  Eohr,  ut  sup.  ii, 
2,  p.  243,  art.  "  Tzschirncr  als  Homiletiker"). 

Literature. — Krug,  Tzschiriiers  Deukmal,  etc.  (Leips. 
1823);  //.  G.  Tzschinm;  etc.  (2d  ed.  ibid.  1828) ;  Gold- 
horn,  Dr.  II.  G.  Tzschirner,  etc.  (1828) ;  Rolir,  Krit.  Pre- 
dlger-Bihl.  I,  i,  12G;  Tittman,;l/e7«on(i  Tzchirneii (L,\\i?.. 
1829);  and  many  others.  See  also  \ltr7.oi<;.  Reed- luicy- 
klop.  s.  v.,  where  an  extended  list  of  Tzschirner's  nu- 
merous works  is  ijiven. 


u. 


Ubaldini,  TJogeh,  archbishop  of  Pisa  in  1276,  was 
niited  tor  liis  cruelty  as  a  Ghibelline  chief.  Having 
captured  Ugolino  and  his  sons  of  the  opposite  party,  he 
shut  them  up  in  a  room  and  left  them  to  die  of  hunger. 

Ubbonites,  the  followers  of  Ubbo  Phillips,  who 
constituted  a  moderate  class  among  the  fanatical  Ana- 
baptists of  Germany  in  the  IGth  century,  and  originated 
about  153-1.  Ubbo  was  born  at  Leeuwarden  and  became 
a  Romish  priest,  but  with  his  brother,  Uirk  Phillips, 
renounced  the  papacy  as  corrupt,  and  joined  the  party 
of  the  Anabaptists,  in  which  both  became  leaders.  The 
Ubbonites  agreed  with  the  Anabaptists  with  respect  to 
the  sacraments,  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  human  will,  but  they  did  not  teach  that 
Christ's  kingdom  is  of  the  earth  and  that  the  ungodly 
should  be  extirpated.  They  held,  instead,  that  his 
kingdom  is  spiritual  and  subject  to  persecutions,  and 
that  it  must  be  constantly  renewed  by  regularly  called 
apostles.  They  rejected  the  doctrine  of  divorce,  and 
regarded  themselves  as  the  true  Church.  They  denom- 
inated their  meetings  for  worship  "admonitions"  and 
their  ministers  "admonishers,"and  they  taught  the  ne- 
cessity to  an  effective  discipline  of  the  rigid  use  of  ex- 
communication. Both  Ubbo  and  Dirk  disapproved  of 
the  fanatical  outbreak  at  Munster,  and  the  former  ac- 
knowledged in  a  pidjlic  confession  that  he  heartily  re- 
gretted that  he  had  permitted  himself  to  be  deceived 
and  that  he  had  performed  consecrations.  He  event- 
ually separated  from  the  sect  and  the  party  he  had 
founded  and  entered  the  communion  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  He  died  in  1568.  See  Je bring,  Griindl.  Ili- 
storie  .  ,  .  der  Taujgesinnten  oder  Mennoniten,  etc.  (Jena,- 
1720) ;  Bergmann,  De  Ubbone  Philippo  et  Ubbonilis (Rost. 
1733). — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Ubertinus,  sumamed,  from  the  village  of  his  birth, 
De  CiisdlijWas  a  Franciscan  monk  of  the  13th  century, 
and  liplonged  to  the  strict  party  which  insisted  upon  a 
rigid  observance  of  the  vow  of  poverty,  and  regarded 
the  life  and  work  of  our  Saviour  as  constitiuiiig  a  mere 
preparation  for  a  higher  and  more  perfect  oera  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  They  also  denounced  the  condition  of  the 
papacy  and  of  the  entire  Church  as  being  utterh'  cor- 
rupt. Ubertinus  was  a  pupil  of  Peter  John  Ulivi  (died 
1297),  who  stood  at  the  head  of  his  party.  He  de- 
fended the  tenets  of  his  party  in  an  apology  for  Olivi, 
which  is  given  in  Wadding,  Aimales  Minorum,  etc. 
(Romre,  1733;  ann.  1297),  xxxvi,  380  sq.,  and  was 
severely  assailed.  Pope  Clement  V  and  many  oth- 
ers called  hira  to  account  for  his  book,  and  Ubertinus 
thereupon  resolved  to  sever  his  connection  with  his 
order.  Pope  John  XXH  permitted  him  to  enter  the 
Benedictine  convent  of  St.  Peter  at  (Jemblours  ;  but  the 
monks  refused  to  receive  him,  and  it  is  said  that  he  ul- 
timately became  a  Carthusian.  In  the  meantime,  pope 
John  had  again  demanded  an  explanation  of  his  opin- 
ions respecting  the  poverty  of  Jesus,  etc.,  and  Ubertinus 
responded  that  Jesus  could  not  be  said  to  have  had 
possession  of  property  in  any  secidar  meaning  of  the 
words  (see  Wadding,  ut  sup.  vi,  362  sq.).  In  addition 
to  the  above,  Ubertiiuis  wrote  a  sort  of  commentary  on 
the  Apocalypse,  entitled  Tractatus  de  Septem  iStatibus 
Ecclesite  (Venet.  1516).  The  time  and  manner  of  his 
death  are  unknown.     See  Herzog,  Reul-Kncyklop.  s.  v. 


Ubiety  (Lat.  ^(bi.  "  where")  is  the  presence  of  one 
thing  to  another,  or  the  presence  of  a  thing  in  [dace. 
The  schoolmen  distinguish  ubiety  as 

1.  Circumscriptive,  bj  which  a  body  is  so  in  one  place 
that  its  parts  are  answerable  to  the  parts  of  space  isi 
which  it  is  and  exclude  every  other  body. 

2.  Dpfiuitive,  as  when  a  human  spirit  is  limited  or  de- 
fined in  its  presence  to  the  same  place,  like  a  human 
body. 

3.  Repletive,  as  when  the  Infinite  Spirit  is  present 
through  every  portion  of  space. 

This  last  is  sometimes  called  Ubiquity  (q.  v.),  and 
means  the  Divine  Omnipresence.  See  Kraut h,  Vvcab. 
of  Phil.  Sciences,  s.  v. 

Ubiquitarians  (from  the  technical  term  "ubiqui- 
ty" [q-  V.]).  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a  sect  of  Luther- 
ans which  arose  and  spread  itself  in  (iermanv,  and  whose 
distinguishing  doctrine  was  that  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  ever^'where,  or  in  every  place.  Brentius,  a 
canon  of  Wittenberg,  one  of  the  earliest  Reformers,  is 
said  to  have  first  broached  this  error  in  1560.  Luther 
himself,  in  his  controversy  with  Zwingli,  had  thrown 
out  some  unguarded  expressions  that  seemed  to  imply 
a  belief  of  the  omnipresence  of  the  body  of  Christ;  for 
instance,  that  the  man  Christ  could  be  everywhere  pres- 
ent, not  that  he  was  always  and  everytvkere  present. 
He  saw,  however,  that  this  opinion  was  attended  with 
great  difficulties,  and  particularly  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  made  use  of  as  a  proof  of  Christ's  corporeal  presence 
in  the  eucharist.  However,  after  the  death  of  Luther, 
this  absurd  hypothesis  was  renewed,  and  dressed  up  in 
a  specious  and  ]ilausible  form  by  Brentius,  Chemnitius, 
and  Andn-Bas,  who  maintained  the  communication  of 
the  properties  of  Christ's  divinity  to  liis  human  nature. 
It  is,  indeed,  obvious  that  every  Lutheran  who  believes 
the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation,  whatever  he  may  pre- 
tend, must  be  a  Ubiquitarian.  The  doctrine  again  be- 
came a  subject  of  controversj'  early  in  the  17th  centu- 
ry, between  the  divines  of  Tubingen  and  Giessen.  the 
former  supporting  the  Ubiquitarian  theory,  and  the  lat- 
ter earnestly  opposing  it.  Tiie  Ubiquitarians  are  strong 
opponents  of  the  Calvinistic  and  Zwinglian  theories  of 
the  holy  eucharist,  and  their  dogma  is,  in  fact,  a  revul- 
sion from  them.  See  Bergier,  lHct.de  Theologie,  s.  v. ; 
Cramer,  Knchirid.  Conti-ocers.  Ubiqirlt.  (1GI3) ;  Dorner. 
Person  of  Christ,  II,  ii,  280  sq.,  422;  Mosheim,  Eccks. 
//m/.Y,  iii,  153sq. 

Ubiquity  (Lat.  ubique,  "  everywhere")  is  the  opin- 
ion of  some  (ierman  divines  that  the  body  of  Christ  is 
present  everywhere  by  virtue  of  its  union  with  his  di- 
vine nature.  It  was  adopted  in  1577  as  a  mode  of  ex- 
plaining the  eucharistic  Presence  by  those  who  com- 
piled the  Formula  of  Concord.  The  party  was  soon  di- 
vided in  opinion,  some  affirming  that  Jesus  Ciirist  dur- 
ing his  mortal  life  was  everywhere,  others  dating  the 
ubiquity  from  the  time  of  his  ascension  into  heaven. 
See  L'biqlitakians. 

Ublanizn,  in  Slavonic  mj-thology,  was  a  domestic 
god  of  the  Poles,  whom  the  negligent,  lazy  people  au- 
thorized to  make  greater  conveniences,  and  to  whom 
they  intrusted  the  protection  of  their  houseliold  furni- 
ture. 

Uboze  (rbosche),  in  Slavonic  myth(jlogy,  was  the 
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name  given  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  who  appear- 
ed in  tlie  family  circles  of  their  relatives  in  the  form  of 
dwarfs.  They  were  therefore  worshipped  and  made 
harmless  by  being  made  to  eat  and  drink. 

U'cal  (Heb.  Ukal',  bzX,  in  some  copies,  Ukkal', 
i2X).  According  to  the  received  text  of  Prov.  xxx,  1, 
Iiliiel  and  Ucal  must  be  regarded  as  proper  names;  and 
if  so,  they  must  be  the  names  of  disci[)les  or  sons  of 
Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh,  an  unknown  sage  among  the 
Hebrews.  But  there  is  great  obscurity  about  the  pas- 
sage. The  Sept.  translates  roit"  iriaTtvovai  Ot(iJ  Kcii 
iraiioftai ;  the  Vulg.,  cum  quo  est  Devs,  et  qui  Deo  secum 
■morunte  conforlatus.  The  Arabic  follows  the  Sept.  to 
some  extenr, ;  the  Targum  reproduces  Ithiel  and  Ucal 
as  proper  names,  and  the  Syriac  is  corrupt,  Ucal  being 
omitted  altogether.  Luther  represents  the  names  as 
Leithiel  and  Uchal.  De  \\'ette  regards  them  as  proper 
names,  as  do  most  translators  and  commentators.  Ju- 
nius explains  both  as  referring  to  Christ.  The  Sept. 
probably  read  <?S1  bx  "'DITiXS.  The  Veneto-Greek 
has  Kal  crvvrjcToi-tai  —  "pSXI.  Cocceius  must  have  point- 
ed the  words  thus,  bsNI  bx  "^r"ixb,  '-I  have  labored 
for  God  and  have  obtained ;"'  and  this,  with  regard  to 
the  first  two  words,  must  have  been  the  reading  of  J. 
D.  Michaelis,  who  renders,  "  I  have  wearied  myself  for 
God,  and  have  given  up  the  investigation,"  applying 
the  words  to  a  man  who  had  bewildered  himself  with 
philosophical  speculations  about  the  Deity  and  had  been 
compelled  to  give  up  the  search.  Bertheau  also  (^Die 
Sp7-ucke  Sal.  Einleit.  xvii)  sees  in  the  words  "  I  have 
wearied  myself  for  God,  and  have  fainted"  (32X1)  an 
appropriate  commencement  to  the  series  of  proverbs 
which  follow.  Hitzig's  view  is  substantially  the  same, 
except  that  he  points  the  last  word  ??X1,  and  renders, 
"and  I  became  dull;"  applying  it  to  the  dimness  which 
the  investigation  produced  upon  the  ej'e  of  the  mind 
{Die  Spr.  Sal.  p.  316).  Bunsen  {Bibelwei-h,  i,  p.  clxxx) 
follows  Bertheau's  punctuation,  but  regards  i^X  "^T'^XP, 
on  its  first  occurrence,  as  a  symbolical  name  of  the 
speaker.  "  The  saying  of  the  man  '  I-have-wearied- 
myself-for-God ;'  I  have  wearied  myself  for  God,  and 
have  fainted  away."  There  is,  however,  one  fatal  ob- 
jection to  this  view  if  there  were  no  others,  and  that 
is  that  the  verb  nxP,  "to  be  wearied,"  nowhere  takes 
after  it  the  accusative  of  the  object  of  weariness.  On 
this  account  alone,  therefore,  we  must  reject  all  the 
above  explanations.  If  Bertheau's  pointing  be  adopt- 
ed, the  only  legitimate  translation  of  the  words  is  that 
given  by  Dr.  Davidson  {Infrod.  ii,  338),  "  I  am  weary, 
O  God,  I  am  weary,  O  God,  and  am  become  weak." 
Ewald  considers  both  Ithiel  and  Ucal  as  symbolical 
names,  employed  by  the  poet  to  designate  two  classes 
of  thinkers  to  whom  he  addresses  himself,  or,  rather,  he 
combines  both  names  in  one,  "  God-with-me-and-I-am 
strong,"  and  bestows  it  upon  an  imaginary  character, 
whom  he  introduces  to  take  part  in  tlie  dialogue.  "  The 
name ' God-with-me,' "  says  Kcil  (Hiivernick,  Einleit.  iii, 
412),  "denotes  such  as  gloried  in  a  more  intimate  com- 
munion with  God,  and  a  higher  insight  and  wisdom 
obtained  tliereby,  while  '  I-am-strong'  indicates  the  so- 
called  strong  spirits  who  boast  of  their  wisdom  and 
might  and  deny  the  holy  God,  so  that  both  names  most 
probably  represent  a  class  of  freethinkers  who  thought 
themselves  superior  to  the  revealed  law,  and  in  practi- 
cal atheism  indulged  the  lusts  of  the  flesh." — Smith. 
Both  names  are  probably  symbolical,  but  the  exact  im- 
port remains  uncertain.     See  Pkoveubs. 

Ucalegon,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  an  inhabitant 
of  Troy,  an  elder  honored  in  the  senate.  His  dwelling- 
place  adjoining  the  dwelling  of  Deiphobus  was,  with 
the  latter's.  entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 

Uckewallists,  one  of  the  sects  into  which  the 
old  Flemings,  or  strict  Anabaptist  followers  of  Menno. 


divided.  They  took  their  name  from  Ule  Walks,  a 
native  of  Fricsland,  who  published  his  sentiments  in 
1G37.  In  conjunction  with  .John  Lens,  he  propagated 
a  doctrine  of  IJniversalisni.  in  which  he  entertained  a 
favorable  o^iinion  of  the  eternal  state  of  .ludas  and  the 
rest  of  t'hrist's  nnirderers.  His  argument  was  this — 
that  the  period  of  time  which  extended  from  the  birth 
of  Christ  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  a  time 
of  deep  ignorance,  during  which  the  Jews  were  desti- 
tute of  divine  light;  and  that,  of  consequence,  the  sins 
and  enormities  which  were  committed  during  this  in- 
terval were,  in  a  great  measure,  excusable,  and  could 
not  merit  the  severest  displays  of  the  divine  justice. 
He  was  excommunicated  bj-  ihe  Mennonites  of  (iron- 
ingen,  and  banished  from  the  city  by  its  magistrates, 
but  settled  down  in  East  Friesland.  This  denomina- 
tion strictly  adhered  to  the  doctrineof  the  jMcnnonites. 
See  Blunt,  Diet,  o/ Sects,  s.  v. ;  Theol.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Udceus,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  one  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Cadmus,  five  of  whom  murdered  each  other. 
He  was  grandsire  of  Tiresias. 

Udainsakr,  in  Northern  mythology,  is  the  name 
given  to  that  part  of  the  land  of  the  blessed  where, 
with  all  earthly  wants,  all  sorrows  are  at  an  end,  whose 
inhabitants  neither  sickness  nor  death  befalls.  Tliis 
place  is  in  possession  of  king  Gudmund.  who  was  ruler 
of  Jotunheim.  From  this  last  fact  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  Udainsakr  was  not  a  paradise  of  the  Ases, 
but  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  the  Jotes. 
— Yollmer.  WOrterb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Udall,  Ephraim,  a  loyal  Puritan  divine  of  the 
17th  century,  was  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  his  degree  of  A.B.  in  1009,  and 
that  of  A. 51.  in  1G14,  His  only  preferment  appears  to 
have  been  the  rectorj'of  St.  Augustine's,  Watling  Street, 
London,  but  the  time  of  his  admission  is  not  stated.  He 
was  sequestered  in  1643,  having  declared  openly  for 
episcopacy  and  the  liturgy.  He  died  in  May,  1647. 
Mr.  Udall  published,  A  Coal  from  the  Altai': — A  Ser- 
mon on  I'sa.  xxix,  11  (1629,  4to)  : — Communion  Comeli- 
ness (1641,  4to),  in  which  he  recommends  rails  around 
the  communion-table.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Amer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Bioy.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Udall,  John,  a  Nonconformist  divine  of  the  16th 
century,  was  a  great  sufferer  on  account  of  his  noncon- 
formity. He  liied  in  IMarshalsea  prison  about  the  end 
of  1592.  He  published.  Sermons  (1584-89,  6  vols.  8vo) : 
— A  Demonstration  of  the  Truth  of  that  Discipline  which 
Christ  hath  Prescribed  (1588,  4to),  for  which  he  was 
condemned  to  die  -.^Commentarie  on  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremy  (Lond.  1593,  4to) : — Key  of  the  Holy  Tongue, 
etc.  (Leytlen,  1593, .r2mo);  said  to  be  the  first  Hebrew 
grammar  in  English.  Respecting  L'dall  and  his  works, 
see  Fuller,  Church  History  ;  Hallam,  Constilutiomd  Hist, 
of  Enrjland ;  D'Israeli,  Quari-els  of  A  uthors ;  Lond.  Quar. 
her.  X,  104;  (Lond.)  Gent.  Mag.  XXII,  i,  306;  ii,  624; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthois,  s.  v. ;  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Udall,  Nicholas,  an  English  clergyman,  was  born 
in  Hampshire  in  1504  (others  say  1506);  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  June  18,  1520, 
where  he  became  probationer  fellow,  Sept.  3, 1524.  He 
wrote  verses  for  the  city  of  London  pageant  at  the  cor- 
onation of  Anne  Boleyn,  May,  1533;  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  F^ngland;  and  was  made  master  of  Eton 
School  in  1534.  In  1543  he  was  charged  with  complic- 
ity in  the  robbery  of  some  college  chapel  plate,  and  for 
this  is  said  bj'  some  to  have  been  dismissed  from  the 
mastership  of  the  school.  He  was  vicar  of  Braintree, 
Essex,  from  1537  to  1544;  entered  the  service  of  queen 
Catherine  Parr;  in  1551  he  became  canon  of  Windsor; 
in  1552  was  preferred  to  the  rectory  of  Calbourne.  It-le 
of  Wight.  He  was  appointed  head  -  master  of  West- 
minster School  in  1556;  and  died,  according  to  some  au- 
thorities, in  December,  1556,  but,  according  to  a  manu- 
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script  note  on  a  copy  of  Bale,  in  \f)b7.  Udall  was  the 
author  of  several  scliool-buoks,  some  poems,  etc.  See 
Allibone,  JHct.  of  Brit,  and  Amur,  Authors,  s.  v.;  Chal- 
mers, Bioij.  Diet,  s.  V. 

Udine,  Giovanni  da,  an  Italian  painter  (whose 
family  name  is  variously  called  Munni,  Naimi  [contrac- 
tions of  Giovanni],  and  fiicaiiuitoie),  was  born  at  Udine 
probably  in  14.S9.  He  became  a  pupil  and  afterwards 
an  assistant  of  Raphael.  On  the  sacking  of  Rome  he 
ried  to  his  native  city  ;  was  afterwards  engaged  by  the 
Medici  in  Florence ;  and  returned  to  Home  in  the  pon- 
titicate  of  Pius  IV,  where  lie  died,  lotJl.  He  painted 
T/ie  //oil/  Vir(jin  and  Infant  Christ,  at  Udine  ;  and  two 
tScripture  Histories,  in  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  Udine. 
8ee  Spooner,  Bimj.  Hist,  of  Fine  Arts,  s.  v, 

Udine,  Girolamo  da,  another  painter  of  Udine, 
Italy,  flourislied  about  1540.  Little  is  known  of  him. 
There  is  an  altar-piece.  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  in 
the  Church  ol  San  Francesco,  Udine,  bearing  his  signa- 
ture.    See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Udine,  Maitino  da,  called  Pellegrhio  di  San 
/)ani(-4lo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born,  according  to  some 
authorities,  at  Udine  about  1480;  others  say  at  the 
Castle  of  San  Uaniello,  about  ten  miles  distant.  He 
studied  with  Giovanni  Bellini  during  that  artist's  resi- 
dence at  Utline.  Martiuo  died  about  1545.  He  exe- 
cuted many  works  for  the  churches  and  public  buildings 
at  Udine  and  San  Uaniello,  among  which  are,  ,^7.  Joseph, 
with  the  Infants  Christ  and  St.  John,  in  the  cathedral  at 
Udine : —  I  iryin,  with  several  Female  Saints  ami  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  an  altar-piece  in  tin-  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
di  Battuti : — several  frescos  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  in  the 
Church  of  Sau  Antonio,  San  Daniello.  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Udu,  an  Accailian  deity,  and  poseibly  the  same  with 
the  Assyrian  Samas,  god  of  the  sun. — Lenormant,  Chald. 
Magic,  p.  17. 

Udur  {the  destruction),  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one 
of  the  daughters  of  /Eger  and  Ran. 

Udvaide,  The  CounoiIj  of,  was  held  in  1309,  un- 
der Charles  I,  king  of  Hungary,  and  Thomas,  archbish- 
op of  Strigonia.     It  was  decreed, 

1.  Tluit  the  angelicul  s:\lutatiou  should  be  rung  out  at 
nuou,  or  at  the  close  of  the  d.iv. 

2.  That  the  mliabitauts  of  ijiida  should  pay  some  im- 
post which  tliey  liail  eiicleavoied  to  evade. 

4.  The  cou^tltullollS  of  carduial  (jreiitil  were  read,  and 
au  order  made  that  a  copy  simuld  be  sent  to  every  piel- 
ate,  to  use  in  his  own  diocese;  the  other  regulaliuus 
liave  perished. 

See  Mansi,  Condi.  Suppl.  iii,  335. — Landon,  Manual  of 
Councils,  s.  V. 

Uebei"weg,  FRiEDRicir,  a  German  historian  of 
philosophy,  was  born  near  Soliugen,  Khenish  Prussia, 
.Ian.  22,  lfi26.  He  studied  at  Gbttiiigen  and  Berlin, 
was  tutor  at  the  university  from  1S52  to  18li2,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Konigsberg  in  the 
latter  year.  He  died  there,  June  7,  1871.  Pie  wrote, 
The  Development  of  Consciousness  by  'Teachers  (Berlin, 
1853) : — System  der  Logik  und  Geschichte  der  logischen 
Lehren  (Bonn,  1857;  bd  ed.  1808;  English  transl.  by 
Thomas  Lindsay,  Loud.  1871) : — Grundriss  der  Geschich- 
te der  Philosophie  von  Thtdes  bis  anf  die  Gegeuwurt  (Ber- 
lin, 1862-t)6,  3  vols. ;  English  trausl.  by  Geo.  S.  Morris, 
N.  Y.  and  Loud.  1874,  2  vols.) : — Hist,  of  Philosophy 
(N.  Y.  1876) : — and  other  minor  works. 

U'el  (Heb.  TJel',  bxiS,  xcill  of  God,  accord,  to  Ge- 
sen.,  but  for  Abuel  [_God  in  father],  accord,  to  F'iirst; 
Sept.  t)('/(/\  V.  r.  fc)v/;A,  Viilg.  Uel),  a  "  son"  i)f  Bani  who 
divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  Captivity  (Ezra  x, 
34).     B.C.  458. 

Ughelli,  Ferdinando,  an  Italian  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian, was  born  atF'lorence,  March  21, 1595.  After  pur- 
suing his  studies  with  credit,  he  took  the  habit  of  the 
Cistercians,  and  held  several  honorable  posts  in  the  or- 
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der.  He  was  appointed  abbot  of  Tre  Fontane  at  Rome, 
procurator  in  his  province,  and  counsellor  to  the  Congre- 
gatiim  of  the  Index.  Popes  Alexander  VII  and  Clem- 
ent IX  esteemed  Ughelli,  and  gave  him  a  pension  of 
five  hundred  crowns.  He  refused  offers  of  several  bish- 
oprics. He  died  May  19,  1670.  His  principal  work  is 
Italia  Sacra,  sive  de  lipiscopis  Itulice,  et  Tnsularum  A  d- 
jacentium,  etc.  (Rome,  1642-62,7  vols.  fol. ;  reprinted, 
Venice,  1717-22,  10  vols.) : — also  Lives  of  the  Cardinals 
of  the  Cistercian  Order,  etc.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. 
s.  V. 

Uginda  is  a  festival  of  praying  observed  among 
the  Cheremisses,  before  harvesting-time,  as  an  occasion 
for  asking  the  special  blessing  of  the  god  Ageberen  for 
an  abundant  harvest. 

Ugolino,  BivAisio,  a  Jewish  convert  of  Venice,  born 
in  1748,  is  best  known  as  the  editor  of  a  stupendous 
work  under  the  title  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Sacrarum 
complectens  Selectissima  Clarissimorum  Virorum  Opus- 
cula,  in  quibus  Veterum  Hebrceorum  Mores,  Leges,  Insti- 
tuta,  Ritns  Saoi  et  Civiles  1  llustrantur  (Venet.  1744-69, 
34  vols.  fol.).  This  Thesaurus  contains  what  the  title 
indicates.  The  republic  of  learning  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  is  here  represented.  The  names  of  Buxtorf, 
Trigland,  Witsins,  Goodwin,  Hottinger,  Pfeiffer,  Sigoni- 
us,  Rhenferd,  Bonfrere,  Selden,  Lowth,  Reland,  Huet, 
Bochart,  Cellarius,  Prideaux,  Clavering,  Opitz,  Van  Til, 
Carpzov,  Saubertius,  Spencer,  Deyling,  Wagenseil,  etc., 
are  found  among  the  contributors  to  the  Thesaurus, 
which  forms  a  library  in  itself.  Of  course  most  of  the 
works  of  the  authors  mentioned  are  published  separate- 
ly, but,  being  scarce,  this  Thesaurus  will  always  be  pe- 
rused with  great  profit  by  such  as  have  the  good  luck 
to  be  near  great  libraries  which  can  afford  to  keep  this 
stupendous  work  on  their  shelves.  Besides  the  scholars 
mentioned  above,  the  editor  himself  has  largely  coutrib- 
uted  to  this  work.  His  translations  of  the  Midrashim 
and  some  of  the  Talmndiral  treatises,  found  in  vol.  xi\', 
XV,  xvi,  xvii,  xviii,  xix,  xxv,  are  of  great  importance. 
The  following  is  a  general  index  of  the  contents: 

Vol.  i  treats  of  sacred  seasons  among  the  Jews. 

"Vol.  ii,  iii,  and  iv  treat  of  Jewish  iintiqiiities. 

Vol.  v  and  vi  relate  to  sacred  geo>rr:i|>liy. 

Vol.  vii,  viii,  ix,  x,  xi,  xii,  and  xiii  bi-nr  upon  the  taber- 
nacle, Temple,  priesthood,  and  all  matters  connected  wiih 
the  same. 

Vol.  xiv,  XV,  xvi,  and  xvii  contain  translations  of  the 
Midrashim,  such  as  Mechilta,  Sipkia,  Siphre,  Pcsikta,  and 
of  Tosaplioth,  or  additions  to  the  Talmud. 

Vol.  xviii,  xix,  and  xx  contain  translations  of  different 
Talinudical  treatises. 

Vol.  xxi  treats  of  the  synagogue,  rites,  phylacteries,  and 
prayers  of  the  .Tews. 

Vol.  xxii  treats  of  .Jewish  sects  and  proselytes. 

Vol.  xxiii  treats  of  Gentile  deities. 

Vol.  xxiv  treats  of  Jewish  theocracy. 

Vol.  xxv,  xxvi,  and  xxvii  tieat  of.lewish  civil  l.nw. 

Vol.  xxviii  treats  of  Jewish,  Samaritan,  and  Phoenician 
coinage. 

Vof  xxix  treats  of  vestments. 

Vol.  XXX  has  reference  to  the  rites  fif  marriage,  divorce, 
and  of  Biblical  medicine. 

Vol.  xxxi  and  xxxii  treat  of  Hebrew  poetry  and  musical 
instruments. 

Vol.  xxxiii  relates  to  mourning  and  burial  rites  and 
usages. 

Vol.  xxxiv  forms  a  fourfold  index  to  the  whole,  giving 
an  Indej:  Auctorum,  Loconim  S.  Scripturce,  Dictionum  He- 
braicarurn,  and  Rerum  et  Verboru^n. 

A  complete  list  of  the  contents  of  the  single  volumes  is 
given  by  Meusel,  Bibliotheca  Historica,  I,  i,  118-42; 
and  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog.  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Uhland,  Lunwio  Joseph,  a  German  doctor  and 
professor  of  theology,  was  born  at  Tiibingen,  May  15, 
1722,  where  he  also  died,  Dec.  15,  1803.  He  wrote,  De 
Hist.  Resiaurati  post  Diluv.  Orbis  ah  Exitu  Noce  ex  A  rca 
usque  ad  Dispersionem  Gentium  (Tub.  1761): — De  Or- 
dine  Vaticiniorum,quce  in  Sedecim  Pi-ophet.  Scripfa  Ex- 
tant, Chronologico  (ibid.  1778) : — Annotationes  ad  Loca 
qurndam  A  mosi,  Tmprim.  Histoi-ica  (ibid.  1779-80) : — 
Annotationes  in  Hosem  Cap.  iii  (ibid.  1787);  Cap.  v,  vi, 
1-3  (ibid.  1789);  Cap.  vi,i-n;  vii,  1-6  (ibid.  1790);  Cap. 
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viii  (ibid.  1791) ;  Cap.  ix  (ibid.  1792) : — Dissertalio  Exe- 
getica  in  Umjtj.  it,  1-9  (ibid.  1789).  See  Winer,  //(ind- 
buch  der  theol.  Liteniiur,  i,  tlb-liG,  "ioO,  boo  ;  ii,  810; 
Fllrst,  Bill.  Jud.  iii,  457  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Uhle,  August  Gkorg,  a  Protestant  theologian  of 
(Jermany,  was  born  Jan.  16,  1737,  at  Brunswick,  lie 
studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  Helmstedt.  For  a 
time  he  instructed  at  the  ( )r|)haiiage  in  Brunswick,  when, 
in  1770,  he  was  called  as  pastor  to  the  Church  of  St. 
^Egidius  at  Hanover.  In  1793  the  learned  society  at  the 
Hague  awarded  to  him  the  second  prize  for  his  disserta- 
tion Be  Jesu  Ckrislo  Vera  Dei  Filio;  and  in  the  same 
year  lie  was  made  member  of  consistory  and  tirst  court- 
preacher.  In  1794  lie  was  appointed  general  superin- 
tendent, and  in  1801  he  was  honored  with  the  doctorate 
by  the  Gottingen  University.  He  died  May  12,  1804. 
Uhle  was  not  only  very  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
classical  writers,  but  also  with  the  writings  of  Hume, 
Hobertson,  (iibbon,  Tillotson,  Saurin,  etc.  In  philosophy 
he  leaned  more  towards  the  system  of  Leibnitz  and  \W)\i 
than  that  of  Kant ;  ho  was  less  satislied  with  Fichte  and 
Schelling.  Among  the  ( ierman  pulpit  orators  of  the  last 
century  Uhle  holds  a  prominent  place.  For  his  writings, 
see  During,  Deutsche  Kanzelredner,  p.  551.     (B.  P.) 

Uhlemann,  FRTt:i)Kirir,  a  German  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  was  born  at  Zeitz,  Nov.  2(5,  1795,  and 
died  at  Berlin,  A|iril  19,  1804.  He  is  the  author  of  IJe- 
brdische  Spraclilehre  (Berlin,  1827): — Elementarlehre 
der  syrischen  Sprache  (ibid.  1829;  2d  ed.  1857;  Engl. 
transl.  by  E.  Hutchinson,  N.  Y.  1855):  —  Imtitutiones 
Liiigum  SaniariUmce. :  acced.  Chrestomaih.  Saviur.  cum 
Glossario  (Lips.  1837): — l)e  Varia  Cantici  Canticorum 
Interpretandi  Ratione,  (  Berlin,  1839  ) : — Anleituiiff  zuiii 
Uebersetzen  aus  dem  Deutscken  in  das  Hebrdische  (ibid. 
1839-41,  2  pts. ) : — Symeon  der  erste  Sdulenheiliye  in 
Syrien  und  sein  Einfluss  avf  die  v-eilere  Verbrdtuiig  des 
Christenthums  im  Orient.  (Leips.  1846).  See  Zuchold, 
Jiibl.  Theol.  ii,  1361;  Fiirst,  Bibl.Jud.  iii,  457;  Stein- 
schneider,  Bibliuy.  Handb.  p.  142.      (B.  P.) 

Uhlich,  LEfsEKEOiiT,  a  German  sectary,  the  head 
of  the  so-called  Lif/hlfrietuh  (Lichtfreinide),  was  born 
Feb.  27, 1799,  at  Kiithen.  He  studied  theology  at  Halle 
from  1817  to  1820  under  Wegscheider,  was  tutor  at  K6- 
then,  and  in  1827  he  went  to  Prussia  as  pastor  in  Pijm- 
melte,  near  Schtinebeck.  In  1841  he  organized  the  lib- 
eral preachers'  meetings  at  (inadau,  which  tinally  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Society  of  the  Protestant 
Friends,  or  Lichtfreunde,  Uhlich  became  the  spiritual 
head  of  tliis  movement,  and  soon  obtained  adherents  in 
different  countries,  especially  in  the  north  of  Germany. 
He  went  from  place  to  place  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
siding at  the  meetings  held  by  his  adherents,  until,  in 
184.5,  he  was  forbidden  to  leave  his  parish  without  per- 
mission. In  the  same  year  he  was  called  to  St.  Catha- 
rine's Church  in  Magdeburg,  where  he  went  on  in  his 
usual  way.  But  his  low  views  of  Christianity  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  his  consistory,  until  he  was  tinally 
suspeniled  from  his  (illice  in  September,  1847.  He  now 
left  the  Cluirch  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  free  re- 
ligious congregation  at  IMagdeburg,  where  he  labored 
until  ]March  23,  1872.  Uhlich  was  a  preacher  of  con- 
siderable popular  eloquence  and  managing  talent,  sin- 
cere withal,  and  of  an  unblemished  character;  but  his 
very  low  views  of  Christianity  tinally  led  him  to  a  phi- 
lanthropico-pantheistic  naturalism,  which  he  presented 
in  a  popular  maimer  before  his  audience.  Speaking  of 
the  Dissenting  sects  in  ( Jermany,  Ur.  Schaff,  with  regard 
to  the  Lichtfreunde,  says,  "It  is  deeply  humiliating 
that  a  superficial  rationalism  which  was  supposed  to  be 
<lead  and  buried  could  create  such  a  commotion  in  a 
state  like  Prussia,  and  on  the  classical  soil  of  the  Lu- 
theran Reformation.  But  the  emptiest  wagons  often 
make  the  greatest  noise"  ( Gerimmy,  its  Universities, 
etc.,  p.  144).  Of  course  it  was  only  a  noise,  and  hence 
as  "for  the  development  of  the  history  of  doctrines,  the 
Protestant  Friends,"  as   llagenbach   says,  "  have  only 


a  negative  importance,  and  their  place  is  rather  in  the 
transient  story  of  the  day  than  in  the  earnest  history 
of  religious  truth"  {Jiist.  of  J>oclrines,  ii,410).  Uhlich 
wrote  a  great  deal,  and  his  publications  consist  mainly 
of  sermons  and  discourses,  for  which  see  Zuchold,  Bibl. 
Theol.  ii,  1361  sq.  See  also  his  Autobiography  (Magde- 
burg, 1872);  Theologisches  Univeisal-Lcx.  s.v. ;  Niedner. 
Kirchengeschichte,  p.  912  sq.      (B.  P.) 

Ujeu,  in  Hindu  mythology,  was  a  celebrated  king 
in  the  dynasty  of  the  Children  of  the  Moon.  He  was 
married  to  JMarwa,  who  presented  him  with  two  daugh- 
ters, Mirkinda  and  Lashmene,  two  of  the  seven  prin- 
cesses that  became  Krishna's  first  wives. 

TTkko  (the  ancient  or  honorable)  was  the  chief  god 
of  the  Finns,  "  the  celestial  old  man,"  "  the  god  of  heav- 
en." He  was  the  first  of  the  trinity  composed  of  him- 
self, WiiinilmoiiK'H,  and  Ilmarinen.  He  ajipeared  some- 
times even  as  a  first  principle,  whence  his  surname  of 
Ylijumala,  "  the  supreme  god."  In  case  of  wounds,  the 
secondary  deities  were  resorted  to  for  a  cure;  but,  in  or- 
der to  complete  and  consolidate  the  work  of  the  lesser 
divinities,  the  intervention  of  Ukko  was  needed.  The 
cure  of  a  wctund  needing  the  formation  of  new  tiesh  was 
considered  a  regular  act  of  creation,  and  therefore  the 
help  of  the  creative  power  himself  was  necessary. — 
Lenormant,  Chald.  Magic  (see  Index). 

Ukklima,  the  great  spirit  of  the  Esquimaux,  a  be- 
ing of  infinite  goodness,  to  whom  they  apply  for  the  sat- 
isfying of  all  their  wains. 

Uknaz.     See  Kexaz  4. 

U'lai  [many  U'l(n'\  (Ileb.  Ulay',  "h^X  [in  pause 
■^s^S],  probably  Pehlri  Am-Halesh,  i.  e.  "pure  water;" 
Sept.  OiiKa'i;  Theodotion,  OiT/3d\  ;  Vulg.  Ulai')  is  men- 
tioned by  Daniel  (viii,  2, 16)  as  a  river  near  Susa,  where 
he  saw  his  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat.  It  has 
generally  been  identified  with  the  Eulmus  of  the  Greek 
and  Koman  geographers  (Jlarc.  Heracl.  p.  18;  Arrian, 
A>jt).  vl /.  vii,  7  ;  Strabo,  xv,  3,  22;  Ptolemy,  vi,  3;  Pliny, 
//.  A',  vi,  31),  a  large  stream  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  that  city.  This  identification  may  be  safely  al- 
lowed, resting  as  it  does  on  the  double  ground  of  close 
verbal  resemblance  in  the  two  names,  and  comjilete 
agreement  as  to  the  situation.  The  Euteus  has  been 
by  many  identified  with  the  Choaspes,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  modern  Kerkhah,  an  affluent  of  the  Ti- 
gris, flowing  into  ii;  a  little  below  Kiirnah.  By  others 
it  has  been  regarded  as  the  Kuran,  a  large  river  con- 
siderably farther  to  the  eastward,  which  enters  the  Khor 
Bamishir,  near  ^lohammerah.  Some  have  even  sug- 
gested that  it  may  have  been  the  Shapur  or  Shahir,  a 
small  stream  which  rises  a  few  miles  N.  W.  of  Susa,  and 
flows  by  the  ruins  into  the  Dizful  stream,  an  atHucnt 
of  the  Kuran. 

1.  The  general  grounds  on  which  the  Eiilanis  has 
been  identified  with  the  Choaspes,  and  so  with  the 
Kerkhah  (Salmasiiis,  Iiosenmiiller,  Wahl,  Kitto,  etc.), 
are  the  mention  of  each  separately  by  ancient  Avriters  as 
"the  river  of  Susa,"  and,  more  especially,  the  state- 
ments made  by  some  (Strabo,  Pliny)  that  the  water  of 
the  EuliBus,  by  others  (Herod.,  Athena-us,  Plutarch,  Q. 
Curtius)  that  that  of  the  Choaspes,  was  the  only  water 
tasted  by  the  Persian  kings.  Against  the  identification 
it  must  be  noticed  that  Strabo,  Pliny,  Solinus,  and  Poly- 
clitus  (  ap.  Strabo,  xv,  3,  4)  regard  the  rivers  as  distinct, 
and  that  the  lower  course  of  the  EuUeus,  as  described  by 
Arrian  {Exp.  A  I.  vii,  7)  and  Pliny  (//.  A^.  vi,  26),  is  such 
as  cannot  possibly  be  reconciled  with  that  of  the  Ker- 
khah river, 

2.  The  grounds  for  regarding  the  EuLrus  as  the  Ku- 
ran are  decidedly  stronger  than  those  for  identifying  it 
with  the  Kerkhah  or  Choaspes.  No  one  can  compare 
the  voyage  of  Nearchus.  in  Arrian's  Indica,  with  Ar- 
rian's  own  account  of  Alexander's  descent  of  the  Eula-ns 
(vii,  7)  without  seeing  that  the  Eulasus  of  the  one  nar- 
rative is  the  Pasitigris  of  the  other,  and  that  the  Pasi- 
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tigris  is  the  Kuran  is  almost  luiiversally  admitted.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  said  tliat  all  aeeoiiiits  of  the  lower  Eu- 
lieus — those  ofArrian,  riiiiy,  I'olyclitus,  and  I'tolemy — 
identify  it,  beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake,  with  the 
lower  Kuran,  and  that  so  far  there  ought  to  be  no  con- 
trovers}'.  The  difficulty  is  with  respect  to  the  itpper 
EuliBus.  The  f^ulaius,  according  to  Pliny,  surrounded 
the  citadel  of  Susa  (vi,  27),  whereas  even  the  Dizful 
branch  of  the  Kuran  does  not  come  within  six  miles  of 
the  ruins.  It  lay  to  the  west,  not  only  of  the  Pasitigris 
(Kuran),  but  also  of  the  Coprates  (river  of  Dizful),  ac- 
corfling  to  Diodorus  (xix,  18,  19).  8o  far,  it  might  be 
the  Skdpiu; hut  for  two  objections.  The  Shapur  is  too 
small  a  stream  to  have  attracted  the  general  notice  of 
geographers,  and  its  water  is  of  so  bad  a  character  that 
it  could  never  have  been  chosen  for  the  royal  table 
{Geograph.  Journ.  ix,  70).  There  is  also  an  important 
notice  in  Pliny  entirely  incompatible  with  the  notion 
that  the  short  stream  of  the  Shapur,  which  rises  in  the 
plain  about  five  miles  to  the  N.N.VV.  of  Susa,  can  be  the 
true  Eulfeus.  Pliny  says  (vi,  31)  the  Eulieus  rose  in 
Media,  and  flowed  through  Mesobatene.  Now,  this  is 
exactly  true  of  the  upper  Kerkhah,  which  rises  near 
Hamadan  (Ecbatana),  and  flows  down  the  district  of 
Mahsabadan  (Mesobatene). 

The  result  is  that  the  various  notices  of  ancient  writ- 
ers appear  to  identify  the  upper  Eulanis  with  the  upper 
Kerkhah,  and  the  lower  Eidicus,  quite  unmistakably, 
with  the  lower  Kuran.  A  recent  survey  of  the  ground 
has  suggested  a  satisfactory  explanation.  It  appears 
that  the  Kerkhah  once  bifurcated  at  Pai  Pul,  about 
twenty  miles  north-west  of  .Susa,  sending  out  a  branch 
which  passed  east  of  the  ruins,  absorbing  into  it  the 
Shapur,  and  flowing  on  across  the  plain  in  a  S.S.E.  di- 
rection till  it  fell  into  the  Kuran  at  Ahwaz  ( Loftus, 
Chaldd'a  and  Hn.tiana,  p.  424,  425).  Thus,  the  upper 
Kerkhah  and  the  lower  Kuran  were  in  old  times  united, 
and  might  be  viewed  as  forming  a  single  stream..  The 
name  Eulasus  (Ulai)  seems  to  have  applied  most  prop- 
erly to  the  eastern  branch  stream  from  Pai  Pul  to 
Ahwaz;  the  stream  above  Pai  Pul  was  sometimes  called 
the  EulaBus,  but  was  more  properly  the  Choaspes,  which 
was  also  the  sole  name  of  the  western  branch,  or  present 
course,  of  the  Kerkhah  from  Pai  Pul  to  the  Tigris.  The 
name  Pasitigris  was  proper  to  the  upper  Kuran  from  its 
source  to  its  junction  with  the  Euheus,  after  which  the 
two  names  were  equally  applied  to  the  lower  river. 
The  Dizful  stream,  which  was  not  very  generally 
known,  was  called  the  Coprates.  It  is  believed  that 
this  view  of  the  river  names  will  reconcile  and  make  in- 
telligible all  the  notices  of  them  contained  in  the  an- 
cient writers.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  water 
which  the  Persian  kings  drank,  both  at  the  court  and 
when  they  travelled  abroad,  was  that  of  the  Kerkhah, 
taken  probably  from  the  eastern  branch,  or  proper  P>u- 
laeus,  which  washed  the  walls  of  Susa,  and  (according 
to  Pliny)  was  used  to  strengthen  its  defences.  This 
water  was,  and  still  is,  believed  to  possess  peculiar  light- 
ness (Strabo,  xv,  3,  22 ;  Geograph.  Journ.  ix,  70),  and  is 
thought  to  be  at  once  more  wholesome  and  more  pleas- 
ant to  the  taste  than  alm<ist  any  other. — Smith. 

See  Porter,  Travels,  ii,  412 ;  Kinneir,  Persian  Empire, 
p.  100-106;  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  Geograph.  Journ.  ix, 
84-93;  Layard,  ibid,  xvi,  91-94;  Loftus,  Chaldma  and 
Susiana,  p.  424-431. 

U'lani  {\l<ih.Ulam',t^^'».,  porch;  Sept.  Oir\a|ii  v.  r. 
occasionally  AiXsju),  the  name  of  two  Hebrew's. 

1.  First  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Sheresh  and  father 
of  Bedan  in  the  Gileadite  posterity  of  Manasseh  (  1 
Ohron.  vi,  16,  17).     B.C.  cir.  KUS. 

2.  The  tirst-born  of  Eshek  ainong  the  descendants  of 
king  Saul,  and  the  ancestor  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
valiant  archers  (1  Chron.  viii,  39.  40).     B.C.  cir.  588. 

Ulber,  Christian  Samuel,  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  Aug.  26,  1714,  at  Landshut, 
in  Silesia.     He  studied  at  Jena;  was  appointed  pastor 


at  Heincrsdorf,  in  Silesia,  in  1737;  in  1741  he  was 
called  to  liis  native  place,  and  in  1757  to  Hamburg, 
wliere  he  ttied  Aug.  27,  1776.  Ulber  was  not  only  a 
man  of  great  learning,  but  also  a  good  pulpit  orator. 
His  luunerous  writings  are  more  of  an  ascetical  nature, 
valuable  indeed  for  their  time,  but  less  so  now.  They 
are  eniiinerated  in  Diiriug,  Gtlchrle  Theoloyen  Deutsch- 
lands,  iv,  547  sq.      (B.  P.)" 

Ulenberg,  Caspar,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of 
Germany,  was  born  of  Lutheran  parents  in  1549,  at 
Lippstadt.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg.  At  Cologne 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  back  a  cousin  of  his,  who  had 
become  a  Roman  Catliolic,  to  the  Lutheran  Church  ; 
but  in  1572  thej-  both  joined  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
Ulenberg  was  appointed  teacher  at  Cologne.  In  1575 
he  received  holy  orders,  was  appointed  pastor  at  Kaisers- 
werth,  and  in  1583  was  made  canon  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Swibertus.  From  1593  to  1615  he  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  gymnasium  in  Cologne,  where  he  died  as  pastor  of 
St.  Cuuibert's,  Feb.  16,  1617.  He  is  the  author  of  Die 
Psalinen  Davids  in  allerlei  teutscke  Gesangreinien gebracht 
(Cologne,  1582 ;  5th  ed.  1709).  See  Koch,  Gesch.  des 
deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  ii,  442  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Ulfilas  (Ulphilas,  Ulfila,  or  Wulfila,  prob.  = 
Vuljila,  or  "  wolfkiii"),  a  Gothic  bishop,  was  born  among 
the  Goths  in  310  (or  311,  or  313),  and  is  believed  to 
have  belonged  to  a  family  of  Cappadocian  Christians 
whom  the  Goths  had  carried  into  captivity  (Pliilostorg. 
Hist.  Eccles.  ii,  5).  Having  mastered  the  Gothic,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  languages,  he  became  bishop  of  the  Goths 
in  341,  and  (according  to  Atixentius)  in  348  settled,  with 
permission  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  in  Moesian  ter- 
ritory, near  Nicopolis.  He  propagated  among  his  peo- 
ple the  love  of  letters,  formed  an  alphabet  of  twenty- 
four  characters,  based  on  the  Greek,  and  translated  into 
Moeso-Gothic  the  whole  Bible,  excepting  Kings.  Ul- 
filas w-as  a  semi-Arian,  subscribed  to  the  Creed  of  Rimini 
in  359,  was  at  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  in  360,  and 
died  while  attending  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  381. 
Ulfilas's  Bible  was  constantly  used  by  the  Gothic  people 
so  long  as  they  maintained  their  nationality,  but  in  the 
9th  century  it  disappeared.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
16th  century,  Arnold  Mercator  discovered  in  the  Abbey 
of  Werden  a  fragment  containing  the  four  gospels.  It 
was  the  so-called  Codex  A  rgenteus,  written  with  silver 
letters  on  purple  parchment.  It  is  now  preserved  at 
LTpsala,  Sweden.  Another  fragment,  containing  nearly 
all  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  was  discovered  in  1818  on 
some  palimpsests  by  cardinal  Mai  and  count  Castiglioni 
in  the  Lombardian  monastery  of  Bobbio,  and  published 
at  Milan  (1819-39).  See  Gothic  Vkrsion.  Among 
its  recent  editors  and  commentators  are  Gabelenz,  Liibe, 
^Massmann,  and  Stamm.  A  new  edition  by  Bernhardt 
appeared  at  Halle  in  1876.  See  Bessel,  Ueher  das  Leben 
des  Ulflas  nnd  die  Bekehrimg  der  Gothm  (1860);  Waitz, 
Ueher  das  Leben  und  die  Lekre  des  Ulfila  (1840). 

Ulfruna,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  nine 
beautiful  giant-maidens,  and  became  mother  of  the  god 
Heimdal,  the  guard  of  heaven. 

Ulin,  .loii\,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1792  or  1793.  After 
preaching  ten  or  eleven  years  as  a  local  preacher,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1826.  He  died 
of  the  cholera,  near  New  Richmond,  O.,  July  13,  1833. 
Success  attended  his  ministrj'.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  ii,  276. 

Ulius,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  surname  of  Apollo. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  he  carried  this  name  as  a  god 
of  destruction  or  preservation.  To  him  Theseus  made 
an  oath  conditioned  upon  his  safe  return  from  Crete. 

Uria  (Heb.  Ulla',  S^i",  yoke  or  burden  ;  Sept.  '0\n 
V.  r.  'Q.\a ;  Vulg.  Olla),  a  descendant  of  Asher  (perhaps 
the  son  of  .Jetlier  or  Ithran),  and  the  father  of  four  sons 
esteemed  among  the  valiant  chiefs  of  the  tribe  (1  Chron. 
vii,  39).     B.C.  apparently  cir.  1014. 
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Ullan  Machaitee,  in  the  religion  of  the  Lamaites, 

was  a  sect  calling  themselves  the  Red-caps.  They  do 
Hot  recognise  Dalai-Lama  as  their  head,  but  have  their 
own  chief,  Bogdo  Lama.  The  sovereignty  belongs  to 
the  emperor  of  China. 

UUdra,  in  the  su|)erstition  of  the  Norwegians,  was 
the  name  of  the  river  deity  upon  wliom  de])ended  suc- 
cess and  blessing  in  tishing.  His  favor  was  sought  in 
like  manner  to  that  of  Nipen. 

Uller,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  son  of  the  beau- 
tiful golden-haired  Sif,  second  wife  of  Thor;  not  by 
Thor,  however,  but  through  a  former  union.  Uller  is 
renowned  as  a  good  protector  and  an  excellent  hinit- 
er,  and  walks  upon  scales,  which  are  indispensable  in 
Norway,  with  great  alacrity,  so  that  no  one  is  compe- 
tent to  keep  up  with  him,  for  which  he  is  called  Weida 
As.  the  hunting  Asa.  In  the  legend  of  Uller,  that  he 
was  made  king  suijsequent  to  Odin's  banishment  from 
Asgard,  eventually,  however,  was  himself  banished,  and 
slain  by  the  victoriously  returning  Odin,  the  latest  ap- 
pendix is  quite  evident. — Vollmer,  Wortei-b.  d.  Mylhol. 
s.  v. 

Ullmann,  Kari^,  an  eminent  German  doctor  and 
professor  of  theology,  was  born  March  ib,  179(5,  at  Epfen- 
bach,  in  the  Palatinate,  and  studied  at  the  University  of 
Tubingen,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Uhland,  Ptizer,  and  Schwab.  In  1819  he  took  his'de- 
gree  as  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  commenced  his  pro- 
fessional career  at  Heidelberg  with  lectures  on  exegesis 
and  Church  history.  For  ten  years  he  stayed  at  Heidel- 
berg and  published  during  this  period,  Der  zweite  Brief 
Petri,  kritisch  nntersucht  (Heitlelb.  1821): — Ueber  den 
durch  W.  Fr.  Rinck  ans  armen.  Ueber setzung  bekannt 
(/e?nitchfen  dritlen  Firief  Paitli  an  die  Corinther  (ibid. 
1823) : — De  Ilypsistariis  (ibid,  eod.)  : — Gregory  uf  Nazi- 
(inzun  (Darmstadt,  1825;  2d  ed.  1867),  which,  as  Dr. 
SchaflF  says,  is  •'  the  most  complete  work  on  the  life  and 
iloctrines  of  this  eminent  divine  of  the  ancient  Greek 
('lunch,  who,  for  his  able  defence  of  the  Nicene  faith 
and  the  divinity  of  Christ,  was  emphatically  styled  the 
■Theologian.'"  In  1828,  together  with  his  friend  Um- 
breit  (q.  v.),  he  also  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
well-known  Studien  und  Kri/iken,  which  has  been  be- 
fore the  public  ever  since,  and  is  still  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  learned  theological  journals  of  (iermany.  For 
the  first  volume  of  this  journal  Ullmann  wrote  an  essay 
on  the  Sinkssness  of  Jesus, which  was  afterwards  printed 
separateh',  and  published  in  its  seventh  edition  in  18i)3 
(Engl,  transl.  by  S.Taylor,  Edinb.  1870).  "In  its  im- 
proved form,"  says  Dr.  Schaff,  "it  must  certainly  be 
numbered  among  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
the  apologetic  literature  of  the  Church,  and  is  better 
calculated,  in  our  judgment,  to  satisfy  an  in()uiring  and 
well-cultivated  mind  on  the  claims  of  our  holy  religion 
than  many  large  volumes  on  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  shows  the  way  by  which  the  author  him- 
self found  the  truth,  and  by  which  many  a  theological 
student  of  (ierinany  has  since  escaped  the  whirlpool  of 
rationalism  and  pantheism.  ...  It  is  impossible  to  read 
this  book  attentively  without  being  edified  as  well  as 
instructed,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  glory  of  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father  that  shines  through  the  veil 
of  his  flesh  upon  the  eye  of  faith  and  enlightened  rea- 
son." In  1829  Ullmann  was  called  to  Halle,  and  for 
about  seven  years  he  lectured,  besides  Church  history, 
on  symbolics  and  dogmatics;  and  in  ]83()  he  returned 
again  to  Heidelberg  as  professor  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory and  Church  councillor,  and  spent  there  the  best 
years  of  his  manhood.  \\'lic'n,  in  1853,  Ullmann  was 
elected  to  the  prelacy,  or  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nity of  the  Evangelical  Church,  in  the  grand-duchy 
of  Baden,  he  withdrew  from  the  academic  chair  and 
took  his  residence  at  Carlsruhe,  devoting  his  whole  en- 
ergy to  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  In  connection  with 
his  like-minded  colleague,  the  learned  Dr.  Biihr,  au- 
thor of  Symbolism  of  the  Mosaic  Worship,  he  faith- 


fully endeavored  to  build  up  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Baden,  which  was  deeiily  inidermined  by  thenlogical 
rationalism  and  political  red  -  re])ublicaiiisin.  When, 
however,  the  liberal  element  became  too  strong,  he  re- 
tired in  18()1  from  all  [)ublic  afl'airs,  and  died  Jan.  12, 
18tJ5. 

L'llmann,  starting  from  the  school  of  Schleiermaclu  r 
and  Ncander,  was  at  first  somewhat  latitudinarian  in 
doctrine  ami  too  compromising  in  disjiosition,  but  he 
grew  with  the  better  spirit  of  the  age  in  orthodoxy 
and  evangelical  sentiment.  'I'hiis  he  not  only  took 
part,  while  at  Halle,  in  the  efforts  made  against  'the 
still  existing  remnant  of  rationalism,  but  also  used  all 
means  at  tiie  General  Synod,  which  met  at  Carlsruhe 
in  1855,  to  have  the  rationalistic  catechism  heretofore 
in  use  replaced  by  a  better  one  constructed  on  the  basis 
of  the  small  Lutheran  an<i  Heidelberg  catechisms. 
Similar  reforms  he  introduced  with  regard  to  the  litur- 
gy and  the  common  school-books.  But  more  than 
through  his  ecclesiastical  reforms,  he  accpiired  a  last- 
ing reputation  by  a  ntmiber  of  works  "ecjually  distin- 
guished for  solid  and  well-diffused  historical  informa- 
tion, comprehensive  views,  calm  and  clear  reflect  ion, 
dignified  and  conciliating  tone,  and  masterly  power  of 
exhibition."  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  we  name 
his  Historisch  oder  Afythisch  (Hamburg,  1838),  in  which 
he  brings  out  the  signification  of  Christ's  personality 
under  a  historical  point  of  view,  as  an  inianswerable  ar- 
gument to  the  infidel  work  of  Strauss  on  the  life  of 
Jesus: — Das  Wesen  des  Christenthunis  (ibid.  1845;  5th 
ed.  18G5),  with  a  critical  appendix  on  Feuerbach's  in- 
famous book  on  the  essence  of  Christianity  : — De  Bt- 
ryllo  Bostreno  ejusque  Doctiina  Commentatio  ( ibid. 
1835).  But  his  main  work,  which  has  assigned  to  liim 
a  rank  among  the  first  Church  historians  of  the  present 
century,  is  his  Reformers  before  the  Reformation  (18-11- 
42,  2  vols.,  forming  also  a  part  of  Clark's  Foreign  Theo- 
logicai  Library).  This  work  "is  certainly  one  of  the 
strongest  historical  arguments  for  the  Reformation 
that  have  yet  been  presented.  .  .  .  What  Flaciiis  at- 
tempted in  a  crude  form  in  the  infancy  of  Protestant 
historiography,  and  with  an  unmeasured  iwlemical  zeal 
against  the  Komanists  of  his  age,  Ullmaini  has  carried 
out  with  all  the  help  of  modern  erudition,  in  the  calm, 
truth-loving  spirit  of  an  impartial  hist(u-ian,  and  with 
full  acknowledgment  of  the  great  and  abiding  merits 
of  Catholicism  as  the  Christianizer  and  civilizer  of  the 
barbarian  nations  of  the  Dark  Ages.  AVith  him  the 
Reformation  is  not  so  much  a  rebellion  as  the  flower 
and  fruit  rather  of  the  better  and  deejjer  life  of  (!'hris- 
tianity  that  slumbered  in  the  maternal  bosom  of  ine- 
dijeval  Catholicism.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  no- 
blest and  strongest  historical  vindication  of  it"  (Schaff). 
In  these  two  volumes  special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
(ierman  and  Dutch  forerunners  of  the  Reformation  from 
the  13th  to  the  15th  century,  who  are  treated  with  ex- 
haustive minuteness  of  detail.  Here  we  find  trustworthy 
and  carefully  sifted  information  on  the  life  and  theol- 
ogy of  John  (ioch,  John  Wessel.  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Life,  and  the  various  schools  of  the  mystics, 
Ruysbroek,  Suso,  Tauler,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  the  anony- 
mous author  of  the  curious  tract  on  (ierman  tlieology, 
and  Staupitz,  the  patron  and  early  friend  of  Lutlur. 
The  latter  and  principal  part  of  the  second  volume  con- 
tains the  author's  former  monograph  on  John  Wessel 
(Hamburg,  1834)  in  an  improved  form  which  leaves 
but  little  to  be  added.  "But  the  work  of  Ullmann,  al- 
though very  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes,  does  not  ex- 
haust the  general  subject,  which  would  rc()uirc  two  or 
three  additional  volumes.  He  leaves  out  of  view  the 
important  preparatory  movement  f>f  Wycliffe  and  the 
Lollards  in  England,  of  Hiiss  and  the  Hussites  in  Bo- 
hemia, of  Savonarola  in  Italy,  and  of  what  is  generally 
called  the  Revival  of  Letters  and  Classical  Learnii  g 
by  such  men  as  Erasmus,  Reuchlin,  Agricola;  not  to 
speak  of  the  more  negative  preparation  of  the  Reforma- 
tion by  the  anti-Catholic  sects  of  the  Middle  Ages,  es- 
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pecially  the  Waldensses  and  Albigenses"  (Scliaff).  Be- 
sides these  works  there  are  a  number  of  essays  from  his 
pen  in  the  Studien  vnd  Kritiken,  and  other  treatises 
juiblished  separately.  See  Zucholil,  Bibl.  TheoL  ii,  13G5 
S(|. ;  Herzog,  Real- Enci/klop.  s.  v.;  Tlieoldf/inches  Uni- 
versal-Lexikon,  s.  V. ;  Schaff,  Gp?-iiuiiii/.  i/s  UmreJ-silies, 
etc.,  p.  345  sq. ;  Beyschlas^,  Dr.  Carl  Ullinann  ((Jotha, 
1867) ;  Schenkel,  A  ([(/eineine  kirchliche  Zeitschrifi  (1807), 
p.  87  fol.;  Kurtz,  Lehrhuch  der  Kirckcngeschichtt  (Mi- 
tau.  187 1),  ii,  384  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Ulphilas.     See  Ui>filas. 

Ulric  OF  Augsburg,  in  the  10th  century,  occupied  a 
noteworthy  position  amonij  his  contemporaries  both  as 
a  prince  and  a  prelate.  He  was  born  about  A.D.  890  at 
Augsburg,  educated  at  St.  (iall,  and  ordained  to  his  bish- 
opric Dec.  28,  923.  In  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
his  time,  he  followed  with  his  retainers  the  standards 
of  the  emperors  Henry  I  and  Otto  I.  He  was  influen- 
tial in  securing  an  armistice  between  Henry  and  his  re- 
volted son  duke  Liutulf  in  9.o4,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  won  great  fame  by  a  successful  defence  of  Augs- 
burg against  the  Magyars.  He  was  equally  zealous  in 
the  erection  and  adorning  of  churches  and  chapels,  and 
in  the  restoration  of  cities,  castles,  dwellings,  and  lands. 
His  bounty  was  long  the  only  support  of  impoverished 
priests  and  retainers.  In  the  administration  of  his  dio- 
cese he  was  accustomed  to  make  journeys  of  visitation 
to  dispense  justice,  confer  absolution,  and  examine  the 
official  conduct  and  private  life  of  his  clergy.  He  great- 
Iv  increased  the  number  of  festivals  and  tlie  pomp  with 
which  thej'  were  observed,  and  he  was  eminently  zeal- 
ous in  the  collection  of  relics.  He  was,  in  brief,  a  thor- 
ough exponent  of  the  piety  of  his  age,  and  also  a  tine 
specimen  of  the  militant  churchman.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life  he  became  more  thoroughly  an  ascetic 
than  before,  and  assumed  the  Benedictine  habit.  He 
died  July  4,  973.  Soon  after  his  decease,  it  was  re- 
ported that  miracles  were  wrought  upon  persons  who 
visited  his  grave,  and  his  memorj^  and  remains  were  ac- 
cordingly highly  venerated  in  Augsburg  and  vicinity. 
I'rovost  Gerhard,  who  had  been  Ulric's  constant  coir- 
panion  in  the  closing  years  of  the  bishop's  life,  WTOte  a 
JAj'e,  in  which  many  of  these  wonders  are  mentioned ; 
and  Ulric's  successor  in  the  bishopric,  Liutulf,  persuaded 
pope  .John  XV  to  canonize  their  author.  The  bull  to 
t  his  effect  was  issued  in  February,  993,  and  is  noteworthy 
as  the  first  clearly  authenticated  document  which  marks 
the  transition  from  a  saint-worship  which  grew  natu- 
rally out  of  the  excellences  of  character  in  Christians, 
to  a  saint-worship  established  by  decree  of  the  pope. 

Ulric's  name  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
authorship  of  several  writings,  but  without  satisfactory 
proof.  The  first  is  entitled  Aicolao  Domino  et  Patri  6'. 
liom.  Eccl.  Procisori  V.  [some  MSS.  have  G.~\  solo  No- 
mine Ejnsc.  Amorem  ut  Filius,  Timorem  lit  Serrus,  in 
Martene  et  Durand,  Ampliss.  CoUectio,  p.  449-454.  It 
was  lirst  printed  by  Flacius  in  15.50,  and  afterwards  in- 
corporated with  his  Catalogus  TesHum  Veritafis.  The 
second  is  a  Sei-mo  Synodalis  Paroch.  Presbyt.  in  Synod. 
Knuniiandus,  on  which  comp.  Vogel,  Ratherius  von  Ve- 
rona (Jena,  1854),  i,  343,  note.  The  last  is  an  Epist.  de 
Vita  Nutinfji  Episc.  Constantiensis.  The  best  source  on 
Ulric  is  the  biography  translated  by  Gerhard  (983-993), 
and  published  by  Waitz  in  Monnm.  Scriptores,  iv,  377 
.sq.  The  latter  also  gives  a  list  of  later  and  dependent 
lives.  Comp.,  in  addition,  Mabillon,  ^c/a  SS.  Ord.  A'. 
Jiened.  Scbc.  V ;  and  Braun,  Gesch.d.  Bischdfe  v.  A  uysburg 
(Augsb.  1813),  pt.  i.     See  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Ulrich,  the  name  of  a  Swiss  family  noted  for  the 
theological  learning  of  several  of  its  members. 

1.  J  BAN  Jacquks  (1)  was  born  at  Zurich  in  15(19, 
and  died  there  in  1038.  He  was  educated  at  the  schools 
of  his  own  country,  and  afterwartts  at  Middelburg.  Leip- 
sic,  Wittenberg,  and  Tubingen,  and  occupied  different 
chairs  of  theology  at  Zurich,  where  he  ])ul)lished  vari- 
ous Biblical  and  historical  works  in  Latin. 


2.  Jean  Jacques  (2)  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1683, 
and  died  there  in  1731.  He  studied  at  his  native 
schools,  and  also  at  Bremen,  Franeker,  and  Leyden.and 
afterwards  occupied  a  chair  in  the  LTiiiversity  of  Zurich. 
He  wrote,  besides  sermons  and  commentaries,  two  or 
three  historical  works  in  Latin. 

3.  Jkan  Gasi'AK  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1768,  and 
died  there  in  1795.  He  studied  at  his  native  jilace, 
and  at  Utrecht  and  Bremen,  and,  after  travelling  in 
(iermany  and  the  Netherlands,  was  engaged  in  ecclesi- 
astical labors  and  Oriental  studies.  Besides  sermons 
and  dissertations,  he  wrote  one  or  two  historical  works 
in  French. 

4.  Jean  Rodolphe  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1728,  and 
died  there  in  1795.  He  was  professor  in  the  gymnasi- 
um there  from  1703,  and  pastor  in  1709.  and  was  eminent 
for  his  piety  and  public  sentiment.  He  left  several  ser- 
mons and  ascet  ic  works.    See  Bioyraphie  Universelle.  s.  v. 

TJliick,  IIenkv,  a  (lerman  engraver,  who  flourished 
at  Nuremberg  from  about  1590  to  1028.  He  engraved 
some  portraits,  etc.,  among  which  were  twelve  circular 
prints,  one  of  them  a  Crucifixion.  See  Spooiier,  Bioy. 
Hist,  of  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Ulster,  Synod  of,  the  chief  body  of  Pre.sbyt.erians 
in  the  North  of  Ireland.     See  Presbvteuian  Chukch- 

es,  No.  7. 

Ultimate  Appeal  to  Scriptuhe  Authority. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  persons  that  a  consi<lerable 
portion  of  the  essentials  of  Christianity  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Scripture,  but  in  a  supplementary  tradition, 
which  is  to  be  sought  in  the  works  of  those  early  fa- 
thers who  were  orthodox.  Others,  again,  utterly  op- 
pose such  notions;  and,  indei>endently  of  the  consid- 
eration that  upon  such  a  theorj'  the  foundations  of  a 
Christian's  faith  and  hope  become  inaccessible  to  near- 
ly the  whole  of  the  laity,  and  to  much  the  greater  part 
of  the  clergy,  they  reject  the  system  on  its  own  account. 
They  acknowledge  the  authority  of  no  private  individ- 
ual, ancient  or  modern,  in  a  question  of  doctrine.  With 
true  respect  for  all  who  are  entitled  to  it,  and  with 
a  just  acknowledgment  of  the  valuable  instruction  to 
be  derived  from  their  works,  they  yet  consider  that,  be 
they  of  what  age  or  of  what  coimtry  they  may.  anti- 
Nicene,  or  post-Nicene,  Popish  or  Protestant,  they  are 
not  to  stand  with  them,  as  Christians,  in  place  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  or,  as  Christian  ministers,  in  place  of 
their  own  Church. — Eden,  Chiirchman^s  Diet.  s.  v.  See 
Faith,  Kui.e  of. 

Ultor  (iha  Avenger'),  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a 
surname  of  Mars,  in  whose  honor  a  temple  was  built 
by  Augustus  for  the  revenge  upon  the  murderers  of 
Julius  Ciesar. 

Ultramontanists  (  from  vltrn  montes,  "  beyond 
the  niountains"),  the  name  applied  to  those  who  recog- 
nise the  papal  claim  of  supremacy  over  every  part  of 
the  Church,  as  well  as  over  every  sovereign  within  its 
boundaries;  and  also,  since  1870.  to  those  who  accept 
the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council.  L'ltramontanism 
dates  from  Gregory  VII,  who  propounded  the  following 
claims:  '-Quod  solus  papa  possit  uti  imperialibus  in- 
signiis;  quod  solius  paj)ffi  pedes  omnes  principes  deos- 
culentur;  quod  illi  liceat  imperatores  deponere;  quod 
a  fidelitate  iniquorum  sidijectos  potest  absolvere." 
These  views  are  principally  maintained  in  the  Italian 
peuiusida,  but  it  is  the  tone  generally  adopted  by  Eng- 
lish seceders.  The  free  action  of  national  churches  is 
wholly  superseded  b}'  such  pretensions.  The  theory 
has  apparently  grown  up  from  the  feudal  relations  of 
the  papacy  as  a  temporal  power.  An  assertionof  au- 
thority so  incompatible  with  catholic  liberty  aroused 
opposition  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  in  the  (Jallican 
and  fierman  churches,  and  in  the  Swiss  cantons.  Bel- 
larmine's  statements  are  important  as  regards  papal 
infallibility.  He  sets  t'ort.h  the  opinion  of  divines  in 
four  propositions:  (1)  "The  Roman  pontiff  ruling  any 
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point,  even  in  an  oecumenical  council,  may  be  fjnilty  of 
heresy,  and  of  teaching  otliers  heresy — which  has  de 
facto  happened;"  (2)  "The  Roman  pontiff"  may  be 
heretical  and  teach  heresy,  if  he  rule  anything  apart 
from  synodical  assistance,  and  this  has  happened  de 
facto  ,•"  (3)  "  The  pope  cannot  be  in  any  way  heretical, 
nor  teach  heresy  publicly,  even  though  he  rule  any 
point  on  his  own  responsibility  alone;"  (4)  That 
'■  whether  the  pope  can  be  heretical  or  not,  he  can  rule 
nothing  heretical  as  a  point  to  be  believed  by  the 
whole  Church."  After  the  Council  of  Constance  the 
question  of  the  direct  or  indirect  power  of  the  papacy 
over  states  and  sovereigns  became  the  chief  point  of 
dispute,  and  everywiiere  assinned  a  national  character. 
In  Germany  Febronius  (bishop  Hontheim)  wrote  a  pow- 
erful work  against  Ultramontanism  ;  and  in  17^6,  at 
the  Convenlion  of  Kms,  the  archbishops  of  Mentz, 
Treves,  Cologne,  and  Salzburg  denounced  it.  In  Italy 
its  chief  opponent  in  the  last  century  was  Scipione 
IJicci,  bishop  of  Pistoja,  who  convened  a  synod  in  that 
city,  September,  1780,  and  promulgated  disciplinary  de- 
crees and  a  doctrinal  exposition  favoring  extreme  (ial- 
licanism  and  Jansenism.  These  were  partially  con- 
firmed, April  '23,  1787,  by  an  assembly  of  tlie  bisliops  of 
Tuscanv,  but  were  condemned  by  Pius  VI,  in  the  dog- 
matic bull  A  uctorem  Jidei,  Aug.  28,  1794. 

Among  modern  assertors  of  the  Ultramontane  theory 
the  most  strenuous  are  English  Romanists,  especially 
neophytes.  Among  Continental  writers  are  bishop 
Ziegler,  Das  hitholitic/ie  Glaubenspiincip ;  Carove,  Die 
alkiustliffiiuicliende  Kirche;  Der  Piipst  im  Verhdltniss 
ziim  Kal/iolicisnnis ;  and  the  abbe  Lamennais  in  his 
Journal  VAvenir.  Perhaps  the  work  of  greatest  in- 
tlueuce  is  Mohler's  Symholik  (1832).  For  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  the  controversies  to  which  the  claims  of  Ultra- 
montanism have  given  rise,  see  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion ;  iNKALLiBiLixy;  Papacy. 

Ultraquist,  a  terra  of  reproach,  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, against  certain  persons  who  were  permitted  by 
their  ecclesiastical  rulers,  in  opposition  to  Roman  cus- 
tom, to  communicate  under  both  kinds  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar. — Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liturg.  Terms,  s.  v. 

XJma,  in  the  epic  and  Puranic  mythology  of  India, 
is  one  of  the  principal  names  of  the  consort  of  Siva. 
She  is  also  called  Dunju,  Devi,  Kali,  Parvuti,  Bhuvaiii; 
while  there  are  many  more  belonging  to  her  of  less  fre- 
quent occurrence,  as  Katyut/ani,  A  mhika,  Haimavati, 
Siva,  etc.  She  was  the  younger  of  two  sisters  ((janga 
being  the  older),  and  was  so  beautiful  that  she  remain- 
ed thirty-six  thousand  years  in  the  embrace  of  Siva, 
her  husband.  She  was,  however,  barren,  and  inflicted 
upon  all  the  gods  the  curse  of  remaining  childless.  She 
also  cursed  the  earth,  making  it  constantly  sidycct  to 
change,  and  to  be  the  wife  of  many  husbands.  In  great 
anxiety,  the  gods  now  all  turned  to  Brahma,  who  prom- 
ised that  heaven  should  not  be  depopulated,  and  that 
U ma's  elder  sister,  (Janga,  should,  by  Siva,  become  moth- 
er of  a  son  who  should  command  the  heaveidy  hosts  in 
the  great  Diemon-war.  Thus  it  happened  that  (ianga 
became  pregnant  by  Siva,  and  so  also  Uma.  where- 
upon the  latter  became  reconciled  and  withdrew  the 
curse.  Tliough  the  popular  creed  regarded  Uma  far 
more  as  the  tyiie  of  destruction  than  as  that  of  divine 
wisdom,  yet  the  works  devoted  to  her  praise  never  fail 
to  extol  her  also  as  the  personiticaiion  of  the  highest 
knowledge.  The  myths  relating  to  this  goddess,  who 
is  worshipped  in  various  parts  of  India — particularly  in 
Bengal — are  met  with  in  the  great  epic  poems  and  Pu- 
runas,  in  jioetical  works  such  as  the  Kumarasambhava, 
and  in  modern  popular  compositions.  She  is  as  Kali 
(q.  V.)  the  favorite  divinity  of  the  Thugs,  See  Moor, 
Hindu  Pantheon;  Mu'ir,  Original  Sanxciif  Texts  (Lond. 
1863),  vol.  iv;  the  J/arirun.fa,  translated  by  Langlois 
(Paris,  1834-3.y);  and  the  Markandtiia  Piirdna,  in  the 
Bibliothecu  Indica,  edited  by  Rev.  K.  M,  Banerjea  (Cal- 
cutta, 1862). 


Kali  (after  the  figure  in  Colemau's  Mythology  of  the  Ilin- 
dim). 

Umbraculum  (a  little  shade),  an  altar  canopy, 
more  generally  called  the  cihorium  (q.  v.). 

Umbreit,  Friedrich  Wii.hei,m  Carl,  an  eminent 
doctor  and  professor  of  theology  of  Germany,  was  born 
April  11, 17il.5,  at  Sonneborii,ncar  Gotha.  He  studied  at 
Gottingen,  where  Eichhorn  instructed  him  in  Oriental 
languages.  In  1818  he  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy, and  commenced  his  academical  career  as  a  pri- 
vate lecturer  at  Gottingen.  In  1820  he  was  called  to 
Heidelbergasprofessorof  theology  and  philosophy, where 
he  became  intimately  connected  with  Ullmann,  Rot  he,and 
others;  and  where  he  also  died,  April  26, 1860.  Umbreit 
possessed  a  poetical  nature,  and  was,  as  he  himself  ac- 
knowledged, unfit  for  ecclesiastico- political  questions. 
His  piety  had  nothing  to  do  with  dogmatical  hairsplit- 
ting; his  faith  in  the  living  personal  God,  as  he  revealed 
himself  in  Christ,  his  Son,  and  in  the  immortality— these 
were  the  only  positions  which  he  would  not  suffer  to  be 
attacked.  He  wrote,  Commentatio  exhibens  Histor.  Emi- 
7-orum  al  Omruk  ex  Abulfeda  (Gott.  1816): — Koheleths, 
des  7ceisen  Konigs,  iSeelenkampf  (Gotha,  181 8)  : — Coheleth 
Scepticvs  de  fStimmo  Bono  (ibid.  1820):  —  Was  bkibtf 
Zeilgemdsse  Betrachlwiigen  des  Konigs  vnd  Predigers  Sa- 
lomo,  etc.(  1 1  amhurg,  1849) : — Salomons  Lied  von  der  Liebe 
((Jiitt.  1820;  2d  eel.  Heidelberg,  1828): — Erinnenntg  an 
das  l]oh<-lied{\\ eidelberg,  1839)  -.—Das  Buck  IJiob (ibid. 
1824  ;  2d  ed.  1832) : — Commentar  iiber  die  Sp7-ijche  Salo- 
mos  (ibid.  1826):  —  De  Veteris  Testam.  Prophetis,  Cla- 
riss.  Antiqniss.  Temporis  Oratoribtis  (ibid.  ]8o3):  — 
Christl.  Eibaunng  ans  dem  Psalter  (Hamburg.  1835;  2d 
e,|.  1848)  :—Der  Knecht  Goiles  (ibid.  \8AQ):—Practischer 
Commentar  iiber  die  Prophctiii  des  alien  Biitides  (ibid. 
1841-46,4  vols.;  Daniel  atid  Jonah  are  wanting)  : — Die 
Sihide,  Beitrag  znr  Theologie  des  A.  T.  (Gotha,  18o3) : — 
Der  Brief  an  die  Homer,  aufdem  Grunde  des  A .  J'.  au.<i- 
gelegt  (ibid.  1806).  Besides  these  works,  he  wrote  con- 
tributions to  the  Studien  nnd  Kritiken,  Herzog's  Real- 
Encyklop..  etc.  See  Zuchold, /)W.  Theolog.  ii.  1367; 
Fiirst,  Bibl.  .lud.  iii,  459;  Kitto,  Cgclop.  s.  v.;  Herzog, 
Peal-  Encgklop.  Tivi,  (V28  sq.;  Theolog.  Universal- Lex. 
s.  v.;  Schenkel,  Allgem.  kirchiiche  Zeitschrift,  1860,  vi, 
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11  sq. ;  Miihlhauser,  in  the  Neue  evangel.  Kirchenzei- 
tung,  1860,  p.  23;  Zittel,  in  tlie  Allgemeine  Kirchenzeitung, 
1860.  p.  54;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  fkeolug.  Literufur,  i, 
11,  82,  206,  212,  213,  215;  ii,  355;  \Y\<isie\,  Geschichte  des 
A .  T.  in  der  christl.  Kirche  (Jena,  1869),  p.  658,  666,  668 
sq.,  774, 784 :  Kurtz,  Lehrbnch  der  Kirchengeschichte  (Mi- 
tau,  1874),  ii,  316.     (B.  P.) 

Umbrella,  in  ecclesiastical  ceremony,  is  borne  over 
bishops  and  priests  during  s<ilemn  processions  at  coun- 
cils, and  at  other  high  solemnities,  especially  during 
processions  of  the  blessed  sacrament.  The  name  was 
also  applied  to  a  kind  of  baldacchiiio  of  red  velvet,  with 
golden  summits,  erected  in  1550  over  the  altar  of  Win- 
chester College.  See  Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liturg.  Terms,  s.  v. ; 
Walcf)tt,  Sac.  A  rchieol.  s.  v. 

Um'mah  (Heb.  Ummah',  flSj-',  miion,  as  often; 
Sept,  'Afijid  V.  r.  'Ap\t.oji  or  'A|OX'''/^,Vulg.  ^1  mmci),  a  town 
of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  mentioned  between  Achzib  and 
Aphek  (Josh,  xix,  30).  Its  site  was  evidently  unknown 
to  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomast.  s.  v.  "  Amma").  Dr. 
Thomson  suggests  {Bibllotheca  Sacra,  1855,  p.  822)  that 
it  may  be  the  modern  village  A  alum,  situated  on  the 
coast  about  five  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ras  en-Nakurah,  and 
described  by  him  as  a  large  ruin  with  excellent  water 
and  tig-trees  {^Land  and  Book,  ii,  156).  The  Kefr  A  m- 
mieih  suggested  by  Keil  (Commenl.  ad  loc.)  is  quite  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  the  tribe. 

Umuruk,  a  title  of  the  Chaldaean  goddess  Belit. 

Umvin,  John  Harding,  a  Welsh  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  lleldrith,  Jan.  6,  1818,  and  com- 
menced his  ministry  with  village  preaching.  Eind- 
ing  Beltliom  a  prosperous  field  for  labor,  he  settled  with 
that  people,  erected  a  commodious  chapel,  and  built 
up  a  large  congregation.  His  ujjrightness  of  character 
and  consistent  walk  in  life  won  for  him  a  large  circle 
of  true  friends.  He  died  April  11, 1867.  See  (Lond.) 
Cong.  Year-booh,  1868,  p.  297. 

Unam  Sanctam  {the  one  holy.  i.  e.  Church)  is  the 
name  of  tlie  famous  papal  bull  published  Nov.  18,  1.302, 
so  called  from  its  first  two  words.  In  this  the  memora- 
ble statement  occurs, "  We  declare,  define,  and  pronounce 
that  subjection  to  the  Roman  pontiff'  is  for  every  hu- 


proach  of  him,  robs  him  of  his  glory,  is  a  contradiction 
to  his  will,  and  a  contempt  of  liis  authority."  The 
causes  of  unbelief  are  Satan,  ignorance,  pride,  and  sen- 
suality. The  danger  of  it  is  great ;  it  hardens  the  heart, 
tills  with  presumption,  creates  impatience,  deceives  with 
error,  and  finally  exposes  to  condemnation  (John  iii,  11). 
Naturalistic  unbelief  is  that  which  is  indifferent  and 
opposed  to  revelation.  The  unbelief  of  reason  is  the 
making  our  reason  independent  of  its  own  needs — the  re- 
mmciation  of  the  faith  of  reason.  See  Charnock,  Works, 
ii,  601;  Case,  Sermons,  ser.  2;  Porteus,  Sermons,  vol.  i, 
ser.  2 ;  Owen,  Reasons  of  Faith  ;  Hannam,  Compendium, 
ii,  26;  Churchill,  J'Jssay  on  Unbelief;  Buck,  Theol.  Diet, 
s.  V. ;  Fleming  and  Krauth,l'oc«6.  of  Phil.  Sciences,  s.  v. 

Unbloody  Sacrifice,  a  theological  terra  to  desig- 
nate the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  altar. 

Unchangeableness  of  God.     See  Attributes 

OF  (ioD;    iM.MUrAIlILITY. 

Uncial  Letters — so  called  as  being  an  inch  (Lat. 
uncia)  long — characters  of  a  large  and  round  form  used 
in  some  ancient  MSS.  The  earliest  form  of  an  alpha- 
bet is  its  capitals,  and  the  oldest  Greek  and  Latin  MSS. 
are  written  entirely  in  capitals.  Uncial  letters,  which 
began  to  take  the  place  of  capitals  in  the  middle  of  the 
5th  century,  differ  from  them  in  being  composed  of 
rounded  and  not  straight  lines,  and  exhibiting  a  ten- 
dency towards  greater  expedition  in  style.  Uncial 
writing  arose  as  writing  on  papyrus  or  vellum  became 
common,  the  necessity  for  more  rapid  execution  leading 
to  the  practice  of  curving  the  lines.  Its  being  more 
easily  learned  than  the  cursive  style  was  probahly  the 
cause  of  its  becoining  the  favorite  mode  of  writing  books 
of  importance  among  the  monkish  scribes:  while  legal 
instruments,  which  required  greater  despatch,  were  exe- 
cuted In'  professional  scribes  in  a  corrupted  form  of  the 
Roman  cursive  hand.  L^ncial  writing  prevailed  from 
the  6th  to  the  8th,  or  even  10th,  century.  The  follow- 
ing specimens  of  uncial  Greek  and  Latin  writing  are 
from  a  MS.  of  the  four  gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
in  both  languages,  written  early  in  the  6th  century,  and 
presented  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  Theodore 
Beza  in  1581.  The  passage  is  from  John  xxi,  19 — "  sig- 
nifying by  what  death  he  should  glorify  God." 


Greek  Uncials. 
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Latin 
man  being  altogether  of  necessity  for  salvation."  It 
also  affirms  that  there  are  two  swords,  a  spiritual  and 
material — the  one  to  be  einployed  by  the  Church,  ami 
the  other_/o/-  the  Church  under  the  direction  of  its  head  ; 
and  that  to  deny  the  subservience  of  the  latter  to  the 
former  is  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  two  principles,  and 
to  fall  into  the  heresy  of  the  Manichajans.  See  Trench, 
Mediceval  Church  Hist.  p.  282. 

Unbelief,  the  refusing  assent  to  testimony,  the 
withholding  of  due  belief.  According  to  Kant,  it  is  the 
withholding  of  assent  to  that  which,  though  objective- 
ly insuiRcient  as  a  ground  of  cognition,  is  subjectively 
sufficient  as  a  ground  of  faith.  Moral  unbelief  is  the 
rejection  of  that  which,  though  we  cannot  know  it,  is 
yet  morally  iiecessarj',  as  faith  in  God,  freedom,  and 
immortality.  "  It  includes,"  says  Dr.  (iuyse,  "  disaffec- 
tion to  God,  disregard  to  his  word,  prejudices  against 
the  Redeemer,  readiness  to  give  credit  to  any  other 
than  him,  inordinate  love  to  the  world,  and  preferring 
of  the  applause  of  men  to  the  ajiprobation  of  God." 
••  Unbelief,"  says  Charnock,  ''is  the  greatest  sin,  as  it  is 
the  foundation  of  all  sin:  it  was  Adam's  first  sin;  it  is 
a  sin  against  the  Gospel,  against  the  highest  testimony; 
a  refusal  to  accept  of  Christ  u[)on  the  terms  of  the  Gos- 
l)cl.     It  strikes  peculiarly  at  (iod ;  is  the  greatest  re- 


Uucials. 

During  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  a  transitional  style 
of  writing  prevailed  in  Itah',  and  to  some  extent  else- 
where, in  which  the  letters  approximated  more  nearly 
to  the  Roman  cursive  hand:  this  passed  by  a  gradual 
transition  into  the  minuscule  manner,  or  small  hand, 
which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  10th  ceiiturj',  became 
usual  in  MSS.  See  Silvestre,  Universal  Palceography 
(fransl.  and  edit,  by  Sir  F.  Madden,  Lond.  1850) ;  Traite 
de  JJiplomatique,  par  deux  Religieux  Bentidictins  de  la 
Congregation  de  St.-Maur  (Paris,  1755). — Chambers's 
Encyclop.  s.  v.     See  Mani'sckipts. 

Unciicumcised  (^I^S,  i.e.  having  a  foreskin, 
ciKpo^ivfTriai'  t'x*"'''!  *'"f'  *"  aKpojivaTia,  the  prepuce, 
alone,  for  "  uncircumcision"),  a  word  literally  denoting  a 
heathen  among  the  Jews.  So  also  it  is  sometimes  used 
figuratively  "of  uncircumcised  lips,"  i.  e.  dull  of  speech^, 
stammering,  one  whose  lips  still  have,  as  it  were,  the 
foreskin,  and  are  therefore  too  thick  and  large  to  bring 
out  words  easily  and  fluently  (Exod.  vi,  12,  30).  So, 
likewise, ''their  ear  is  uncircumcised,"  shut  u|)  by  a  fore- 
skin (Jer.  vi,  10) ;  also  "their  uncircumcised  heart,"  to 
which  the  precepts  of  religion  and  piety  cannot  pene- 
trate (Lev.  xxvi,  41 ;  Dent.  X,  16;  Jer.  iv,  4;  Ezek.  xliv,. 
9;  Isa.  vi,  10;  Acts  vii,  51 ;  James  i,  21  ;  Col.  ii,  18). 
So,  also,  "  the  foreskin  of  a  tree,"  i.  e.  uncircumcised 
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fruit,  the  fruit  of  the  first  three  years,  which  by  the  law 
was  to  be  regarded  as  unclean  (Lev.  xix,  2o).     Isee  Cut- 

CUMCISION. 

Unclean  (usually  some  form  of  the  verb  N":-, 
which  is  the  technical  term  for  ceremonuil  pollutum; 
oKiibapTOC,  impure;  but  occasionally  ri1"i",  nuled ; 
Unp,  coiineau/ecl ;  T^^^,  Jillk  ;  Koii'oc,  cominuii).  In 
this  article  we  treat  ol'yr;o(/  prohibited  by  the  Mosaic 
law,  reserving  defilements  of  tha  pt?svu  fur  the  f(jllow- 
ing  article.     See  Clkan. 

The  .lews  were  forbidden  to  eat  things  strangled,  or 
dead  of  themselves,  or  through  beasts  or  birds  of  prey; 
whatever  beast  did  not  both  [lart  the  hoof  and  chew  the 
cud;  and  certain  other  smaller  animals  rated  as  "creep- 
ing things"  (y'^'J);  certain  classes  of  birds  mentioned 
in  Lev.  xi  and  Ueut.  xiv,  twenty  or  twenty-one  in  all ; 
whatever  in  the  waters  had  not  both  fins  and  scales; 
whatever  winged  insect  had  not  besides  four  legs  the 
two  hind- legs  for  leaping;  besides  things  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  idols;  and  all  blood  or  whatever  contained 
it  (save  perhaps  the  blood  of  fish,  as  would  appear  from 
that  only  of  beast  anil  bird  being  forbidden  [Lev.  vii,  26]), 
and  therefore  flesh  cut  from  the  live  animal ;  as  also  all 
fat,  at  any  rate  that  disposed  in  masses  among  the  in- 
testines, and  probably  wherever  discernible  and  separa- 
ble among  the  flesh  (iii,  14-17;  vii, '2o).  The  eating 
of  blood  was  ]irohil>ited  even  to  "  the  stranger  that 
s((journeth  among  you"  (xvii,  10,  12,  13,  14),  an  exten- 
sion which  we  do  not  trace  in  other  dietary  precepts; 
e.  g.  the  thing  which  died  of  itself  was  to  be  given 
"unto  the  stranger  that  is  in  thy  gates"  (Deut.  xiv,  21). 
As  regards  blood,  the  |)roliibition  indeed  dates  from  the 
declaration  to  Noah  against  '"flesh  with  the  life  thereof 
which  is  the  blood  thereof,"  in  (ien.  ix,  4,  which  was 
perhaps  regarded  by  Moses  as  still  binding  upon  all 
Noah's  descendants.  The  grounds,  however,  on  which 
the  similar  precept  of  the  Apostolic  Council,  in  Acts  xv, 
20,  21,  appears  based,  relate  not  to  any  obligation  rest- 
ing still  unbroken  on  the  Gentile  world,  but  to  the  risk 
of  promiscuous  offence  to  the  Jews  and  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, "_/(>/•  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every  city  them 
that  preach  him."  Hence  this  abstinence  is  reckoned 
among  '•necessary  things"  {rtt  iTrav(ijKt(;),  and  "things 
offered  to  idols,"  altliough  not  solely,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, on  the  same  grounds,  are  placed  in  the  same 
class  with  "blood  and  things  strangled"  (('nri^faS^in 
tioioXo^vTwi'  Kai  dinaTix;  Kcii  winKTOv,  ver.  28,  29). 
Besides  these,  we  find  the  prohibition  twice  recurring 
against  "seething  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk.''  It  is 
added,  as  a  final  injunction  to  the  code  of  dietary  pre- 
cepts in  Deut.  xiv,  after  the  crowning  declaration  of 
ver.  21,  "Jar  thou  art  an  holy  people  inito  the  Lord  thy 
(jod  ;"  but  in  Exod.  xxiii,  iO;  xxxiv,  20,  the  context 
relates  to  the  bringing  first-fruits  to  the  altar,  and  to 
the  "angel"  who  was  to  "go  before"  the  people.  To 
this  precept  we  shall  have  occasion  further  to  return. 

The  general  distinction  of  clean  and  tmclean  is  rightly 
observed  l)y  Michaelis  {iSmit/i'f:  Tiand.  art.ccii,  etc.)  to 
have  its  parallel  among  all  nations,  there  being  univer- 
sally certain  creatures  regarded  as  clean,  i.  e.  fit  for  food, 
and  the  rest  as  the  opposite  (comp.  Lev.  xi,  47).  With 
the  greater  number  of  nations,  however,  this  is  only  a 
traditional  usage  based  merely,  perhaps,  either  on  an 
instinct  relating  to  health,  or  on  a  repugnance  which  is 
to  be  regarded  as  an  ultimate  fact  in  itself,  and  of  which 
no  further  account  is  to  be  given.  Thus  iMiehaelis  (as 
above)  remarks  that  in  a  certain  part  of  (iermany  rab- 
bits are  vieMed  as  unclean,  i.  e.  are  advisedly  excluded 
from  diet.  English  feelings  as  regards  the  (nig  and  the 
snail,  contrasted  with  those  of  Continentals,  supply  an- 
other close  parallel.  Now,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  nothing 
more  than  this  is  intended  in  the  distinction  between 
"clean"  and  "unclean"  in  the  directions  given  to  Noah. 
The  intention  seems  to  have  been  that  creatures  recog- 
nised, ou  whatever  ground,  as  unfit  for  human  food. 


should  not  be  preserved  in  so  large  a  proportion  as 
those  whose  number  might  be  diminished  by  that  con- 
sumption. The  dietary  code  of  the  Egy|)tians,  and  the 
traditions  which  have  descended  among  the  Arabs,  un- 
fortified, certaiidy  down  to  the  time  of  Mohammed,  and 
in  some  cases  later,  by  any  legislation  whatever,  so  far 
as  we  know,  may  illustrate  the  probable'  slate  of  the 
Israelites.  If  the  law  seized  upon  such  habits  as  were 
current  among  the  peo])le,  perhaps  eidarging  their  sco])e 
and  range,  the  whole  scheme  of  tradition,  instinct,  and 
usage  so  eidarged  might  become  a  ceremonial  barrier, 
having  a  relation  at  once  to  the  tlieocratic  idea,  to  the 
general  health  of  the  people,  and  to  their  separateness 
as  a  nation. 

The  same  personal  interest  taken  by  Jehovah  in  his 
sid)jects,  which  is  expressed  by  the  demand  for  a  cere- 
monially ])ure  state  on  the  part  of  every  Israelite  as  in 
covenant  with  him,  regarded  also  tiiis  particular  detail 
of  that  |)urity,  viz.  diet.  Thus  the  prophet  (Isa.  Ixvi, 
17),  speaking  in  his  name,  denounces  those  that  "sanc- 
tify themselves  (consecrate  themselves  to  itlolalry),  eat- 
ing swine's  flesh,  and  the  abomination,  and  the  mouse," 
and  those  "which  remain  among  the  graves  and  lodge 
in  the  monuments,  which  eat  swine's  flesh,  and  broth 
of  abominable  things  is  in  their  vessels"  (Ixv,  4).  It 
remained  for  a  higher  lawgiver  to  announce  that  '•  there 
is  nothing  from  without  a  man  that  entering  into  him 
can  defile  him"  (Mark  vii,  15).  The  fat  was  claimed 
as  a  burnt-offering,  and  the  blood  enjoyed  the  highest 
sacrificial  esteem.  In  the  tAvo  combined,  the  entire  vic- 
tim was  by  representation  ottered,  aiui  to  transfer  either 
to  human  use  was  to  deal  presumptuously  with  the 
most  holy  things.  But,  besides  this,  the  blood  was  es- 
teemed as  '•  the  life''  of  the  creature,  and  a  mysterious 
sanctity  beyond  the  sacrificial  relation  thereby  attached 
to  it.  Hence  we  read,  "  whatsoever  soul  it  be  that  eat- 
eth  any  manner  of  blood,  even  that  soul  shall  be  cut 
off  from  his  ])eople"  (Lev.  vii,  27;  comp.  xvii,  10,  14); 
whereas  the  offender  in  other  dietary  respects  was 
merely  "unclean  until  even"  (xi,  40;  xvii,  15).  Blood 
was  certainly  druidi  in  certain  heathen  rituals,  especially 
those  which  related  to  the  solemnization  of  a  covenant, 
but  also  as  a  pledge  of  idolatrous  worship  (Psa.  xvi,  4; 
Ezek.  xxxiii,  25).  Still  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
blood  has  ever  been  a  common  article  of  food,  and  any 
lawgiver  might  probably  reckon  on  a  natural  aversion 
ett'ectually  fortifying  his  prohibition  in  this  respect,  un- 
less under  some  bewildering  influence  of  superstition. 
Whether  animal  qualities,  grosser  appetites,  and  inhu- 
man tendencies  might  be  supposed  bj'  the  Hebrews 
transmitted  into  the  partaker  of  the  blood  of  animals, 
we  have  nothing  to  show  :  see,  however,  Josephus,  Ant. 
iii,  11,  2.     See  Bi.ood. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  practical  effect  of  the  rule 
laid  down  is  to  exclude  all  the  curnii-ora  among  quad- 
rupeds, and,  so  far  as  we  can  interpret  the  nomenclature, 
the  1-aptores  among  birds.  This  suggests  the  question 
whether  they  were  excluded  as  being  not  averse  to  hu- 
man carcasses,  and  in  most  Eastern  countries  acting  as 
the  servitors  of  the  battle-field  and  the  gibbet.  Even 
swine  have  been  known  so  to  feed;  and.  further,  by  their 
constant  runcation  among  whatever  lies  on  the  ground, 
suggest  impurity,  even  if  they  were  not  generally  foul 
feeders.  Among  fish,  those  which  were  allowed  con- 
tain, unquestionably,  the  most  wholesome  varieties,  save 
that  they  exclude  the  oyster.  Probably,  however,  sea- 
fishing  was  little  [jracticed  by  the  Israelites;  and  the 
Levitical  rules  must  be  understooil  as  referring  back- 
ward to  their  experience  of  the  produce  of  the  Nile, 
and  forward  to  their  enjoyment  of  the  Jordan  and  its 
upper  lakes.  The  exclusion  of  the  camel  and  the  hare 
from  allowable  meats  is  less  easy  to  account  for,  save 
that  the  former  never  was  in  common  use,  and  is  gen- 
erally spoken  of  in  reference  to  the  semi-barbarous  des- 
ert tribes  on  the  eastern  or  southern  border-land,  some 
of  whom  certainly  had  no  insuperable  repugnance  to  his 
fiesh ;  although  it  is  so  imiiossible  to  subsliiute  any  other 
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creature  for  the  camel  as  the  "  ship  of  the  desert"  that 
to  eat  him,  especially  where  many  other  creatures  give 
meat  much  preferable,  would  be  the  worst  economy 
possible  in  an  Eastern  commissariat — that  of  destroy- 
ing- the  best,  or  rather  tlie  only,  conveyance  in  order 
to  obtain  the  most  iiulilferent  food.  The  liare  was 
long  supposed,  even  by  eminent  naturalists,  to  rumi- 
nate, and  certaiidy  was  eaten  by  the  Egyptians.  The 
horse  and  the  ass  would  be  generally  spared  from  similar 
reasons  to  those  which  exempted  the  camel.  As  re- 
gards other  cattle,  tlie  yoinig  males  would  be  those  uni- 
versally preferred  for  food,  no  more  of  that  sex  reach- 
ing maturity  than  were  needful  for  breeding,  wliile  the 
supply  of  milk  suggested  the  copious  preservation  of 
the  female.  The  duties  of  draught  would  require  an- 
other rule  in  rearing  neat-cattle.  The  laboring  steer, 
man's  fellow  in  the  field,  had  a  life  somewhat  ennobled 
and  sanctilied  by  tliat  comra<leship.  Tims  it  seems  to 
have  been  quite  unusual  to  sla\'  for  sacrifice  or  food,  as 
in  1  Kings  xix,  21,  the  ox  accustomed  to  the  yoke. 
And  perhaps,  in  this  case,  as  being  tougher,  the  flesh 
was  not  roasted,  but  boiled.  The  case  of  Araunali's 
oxen  is  not  similar,  as  cattle  of  all  ages  were  useful  in 
the  tlireshing-tloor  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  22).  Many  of  tiiese 
restrictions  must  be  esteemed  as  merely  based  on  usage, 
or  arbitrary.  Practically,  the  law  left  among  tlie  al- 
lowed meats  an  am|>le  variety,  and  no  inconvenience 
was  likely  to  arise  from  a  proliibition  to  eat  camels, 
horses,  and  asses.  Swine,  hares,  etc.,  would  |)robably, 
as  nearl}^  as  possible,  be  exterminated  in  proiiortion  as 
tlie  law  was  observed,  and  their  economic  room  filled 
by  other  creatures.  Wunderbar  {Bibriach-talm.  Medi- 
ciii,  ii,  50)  refers  to  a  notion  that  •'  the  animal  element 
might  only  with  great  circumspection  and  discretion 
be  taken  up  into  tiie  life  of  man  in  order  to  avoid  de- 
basing tliat  human  life  by  assimilation  to  a  brutal  level, 
so  that  thereby  the  soul  might  become  degraded,  pro- 
faned, lilled  with  animal  affections,  and  disqualilied  for 
drawing  near  to  God."  He  thinks,  also,  that  we  may 
notice  a  meaning  in  '•  the  distinction  between  creatures 
of  a  higher,  nobler,  and  less  intensely  animal  organiza- 
tion as  clean  and  tliose  of  a  lower  and  incomplete  or- 
ganization as  unclean,"  and  that  the  insects  provided 
with  four  legs  and  two  others  for  leaping  are  of  a  high- 
er or  more  complete  type  than  others,  and  relatively 
nearer  to  man.  This  seems  fanciful,  but  may,  never- 
theless, have  been  a  view  current  among  IJabbiuical 
authorities.  As  regards  birds,  the  raptures  have  com- 
monly tough  and  indigestible  flesh,  and  some  of  them 
are,  in  all  warm  countries,  the  natural  scavengers  of  all 
sorts  of  carrion  and  olTal.  This  alone  begets  an  instinc- 
tive re|iugnance  towards  them,  and  associates  them  with 
what  was  beforehand  a  defilement.  Thus  to  kill  them 
for  food  would  tend  to  midtiply  various  sources  of  un- 
cleamiess.  Porphyry  (Absliii.  iv,  7,  quoted  by  Winer) 
says  that  the  Egyptian  priests  abstained  from  all  fish, 
from  all  quadrupeds  witli  solid  hoofs,  or  having  claws, 
or  which  were  not  horne(i,  and  from  all  carnivorous 
birds.  Other  curious  parallels  have  been  found  among 
more  distant  nations.     See  Animal. 

But  as  Orientals  have  miiuls  sensitive  to  teaching  by 
types,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  ceremonial 
distinctions  not  only  tended  to  keep  Jew  and  Gentile 
apart,  but  were  a  perpetual  reminder  to  the  former  tliat 
he  and  the  latter  were  not  on  one  level  before  Ood. 
Hence,  when  that  economy  was  changed,  we  find  that 
tliis  was  the  very  symbol  selected  to  instruct  Peter  in 
the  truth  that  God  was  not  a  '•  respecter  of  persons." 
The  vessel  filled  with  '-fourfooted  beasts  of  the  earth, 
and  wild  beasts,  and  creeping  things,  and  fowls  of  the 
air,"  was  expressive  of  the  Gentile  world,  to  be  put  now 
on  a  level  with  the  Israelite,  tlirough  God's  "  purifying 
their  hearts  by  faith."  A  sense  of  this,  their  preroga- 
tive, however  dimly  held,  may  have  fortified  the  mem- 
bers of  the  privileged  nation  in  their  struggle  with  the 
persecutions  of  the  Gentiles  on  this  very  point.  It  was 
no  mere  question  of  which  among  several  means  of  sup- 


porting life  a  man  chose  to  adopt,  when  the  persecutor 
dictated  the  alternative  of  swine's  flesh  or  the  loss  of 
life  itself;  but  whether  he  shoukl  surrender  the  badge 
and  type  of  that  privilege  by  which  Israel  stood  as  the 
favored  nation  l)efore  God  (1  Mace.  i,(j3,  G4;  2  Mace,  vi, 
18;  vii,  1).  The  same  feeling  led  to  the  exaggeration 
of  the  Mosaic  regulations,  until  it  was  "  unlawful  for  a 
man  that  was  a  Jew  to  keeji  comiiany  with,  or  come 
unto,  one  of  another  nation"  (Acts  x,  28  j ;  and  witli  such 
intensity  were  badges  of  distinction  cherished  that  the 
wine,  bread,  oil,  cheese,  or  anything  cooked  by  a  hea- 
then was  declared  unlawful  for  a  Jew  to  eat.  Nor  was 
this  strictness,  however  it  might  at  times  be  pushed  to 
an  absurdity,  without  foundation  in  the  nature  of  the 
case.  The  Jews,  as,  during  and  after  the  return  from 
captivity,  they  found  the  avenues  of  the  world  opening 
around  them,  would  find  their  intercourse  with  Gentiles 
unavoidably  increased,  and  their  only  way  to  avoid  an 
utter  relaxation  of  their  code  would  lie  in  somewhat 
overstraining  the  precepts  of  prohibition.  Nor  should 
we  omit  tlie  tendency  of  those  who  have  no  scruples  to 
"despise"  those  who  have,  and  to  parade  their  liberty 
at  the  ex|)ense  of  these  latter,  and  give  piquancy  to  the 
contrast  by  wanton  tricks,  designed  to  beguile  the  Jew 
from  liis  strictness  of  observance,  and  make  liiin,  nii- 
guartledly,  partake  of  wliat  he  abhorred,  in  order  to 
heighten  his  confusion  by  derision.  One  or  two  in- 
stances of  such  amusement  at  the  Jew's  expense  would 
drive  the  latter  within  the  intrenchmeiits  of  a  univer- 
sal repugnance  and  avoidance,  and  make  him  seek  the 
safe  side  at  the  cost  of  being  counted  a  churl  and  a  big- 
ot. Thus  we  may  account  for  the  refusal  of  the  "  king's 
meat"  by  the  religious  captives  (Dan.  i,  8),  and  tor  the 
similar  conduct  recorded  of  Judith  (xii,  2)  anil  Tobit 
(Tob.  i,  11);  and  in  a  similar  spirit  Shakspeare  makes 
Shylock  say,  "I  will  not  eat  with  you, drink  with  you. 
nor  pra\'  with  you"  (Merchant  of  Venice,  act  i,  sc.  iii). 
As  regards  things  offered  to  idols,  all  who  own  one  God 
meet  on  common  ground;  but  the  Jew  viewed  the  pre- 
cept as  demanding  a  literal  objective  obedience,  and 
had  a  holy  horror  of  even  an  unconscious  infraction  of 
the  law :  hence,  as  he  could  never  know  what  had  re- 
ceived idolatrous  consecration,  his  only  safety  lay  in  to- 
tal abstinence;  whereas  Paul  adinonishes  the  Christian 
to  abstain,  "for  his  sake  that  showed  it  and  for  con- 
science' sake,"  from  a  thing  said  to  have  been  consecrat- 
ed to  a  false  god,  but  not  to  parade  his  conscientious 
scruples  by  interrogating  the  butcher  at  his  stall,  or  the 
host  in  his  guest-chamber  (1  Cor.  x,  25-29) ;  and  to  give 
opposite  injunctions  would  doubtless,  in  his  view,  have 
been  "compelling  the  Gentiles  to  live  as  did  the  Jews" 
{lovSai'CeLv,  Gal.  ii,  14).     See  Ai>isgema. 

The  prohibition  to  "seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk" 
has  caused  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  com- 
mentators. Michaelis  (art.  ccx)  thought  it  was  meant 
merely  to  encourage  the  use  of  olive-oil  instead  of  the 
milk  or  butter  of  an  animal,  wliich  we  commonly  use  in 
cookery,  where  the  Orientals  use  the  former.  This  will 
not  satisfy  any  mind  by  which  the  clue  of  symbolism, 
so  blindly  held  by  the  Eastern  devotee,  and  so  deeply 
interwoven  in  Jewish  ritual,  has  once  been  duly  seized. 
Mercy  to  the  beasts  is  one  of  the  under-currents  which 
permeate  that  law.  To  soften  the  feelings  and  human- 
ize the  character  was  the  higher  and  more  general  aim. 
When  Paul,  commenting  on  a  somewhat  similar  precept, 
says,  "  Doth  God  care  for  oxen,  or  saith  he  it  altogether 
for  our  sakes?"  he  does  not  mean  to  deny  (iod's  care  f'or 
oxen,  but  to  insist  the  rather  on  the  more  elevated  and 
tnore  human  lesson.  The  milk  was  the  destined  sup- 
port of  the  young  creature:  viewed  in  reference  to  it, 
the  milk  was  its  "life,"  and  had  a  relative  sanctity  re- 
sembling that  of  the  forbidden  blood  (comp.  Juvenal,xi, 
68,  "Qui  plus  lactis  habetquam  sanguinis," s|)eaking  of 
a  kid  destined  for  the  knife).  No  doubt  the  abstinence 
from  the  forbidden  action  in  the  case  of  a  young  creature 
already  dead,  and  a  dam  unconscious  probably  of  its  loss, 
or  whose  consciousness  such  a  use  of  her  milk  could  in 
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nowise  quicken,  was  based  on  a  sentiment  merely.  But 
tlie  practical  CDnsequcnce,  tliat  milk  must  i)e  t'orefrone 
or  elsewhere  obtained,  would  prevent  the  sympathy 
from  beiuic  an  empty  one.  It  would  not  be  the  passive 
emotion  which  becomes  weaker  by  repetition,  for  want 
of  an  active  habit  witii  wiiiih  to  ally  itself.  And  thus 
its  operation  would  lie  in  indirectly  (piickenint^  sympa- 
thies for  the  brute  creation  at  all  other  times.  The 
Talmudists  took  an  extreme  view  of  the  precept,  as  for- 
biddiug  sjenerally  the  cooking  of  Hesh  in  milk  (Mishna, 
Choliii^  viii;  Hottinger,  Ler/.  llehr.  p.  117,  141). 

It  remains  to  mention  the  sanitary  aspect  of  the  case. 
8wi«ie  are  .said  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  disease  in  their 
own  bodie.s.  This  probably  means  that  they  are  more 
easilv  led  than  other  creatures  to  the  foul  feeding  which 
priKtuces  it;  and,  where  the  average  heat  is  great,  de- 
comp<isition  rapi<l,  and  malaria  easily  excited,  this  ten- 
dency in  the  animal  is  more  mischievous  than  else- 
where. A  meazel  or  mezel.  from  whence  we  have  "  mea- 
.sled  pork,"  is  the  old  English  word  for  a  "  leper,"  and  it 
is  asserted  that  eating  swine's  flesh  in  .Syria  and  Egypt 
tends  to  pnxluce  that  disorder  (IJartholinus,  De  Moi-bis 
JHbLc.xiu;  \\'iniderb.'ir,p.ol).  liut  there  is  an  indctinite- 
iiess  about  these  assertions  which  prevents  our  dealing 
with  them  scientitically.  Meazel  or  mezel  maj'  well,  in- 
deed, represent  "  le|)er,"  but  wliich  of  all  the  morbid 
symptoms  cla.ssed  under  that  head  it  is  to  stand  for, 
and  whether  it  tneans  the  same,  or  at  least  a  parallel, 
<lisorder  in  man  and  in  pig  are  indeterminate  questions. 
See  Lki'eis.  The  prohibition  on  eating  fat  was  salubri- 
ous in  a  region  where  skin  diseases  are  frequent  and  vir- 
ulent, and  that  on  blood  had,  no  doubt,  a  similar  tenden- 
cy. The  case  of  animals  dying  of  themselves  needs  no 
remark :  the  mere  wish  to  insure  avoiding  disease,  in 
case  they  had  died  in  such  a  state,  woulil  dictate  the 
ride.  Yet  the  benolicial  tendency  is  veiled  under  a  cer- 
emonial difference,  for  the  ''stranger"  dwelling  with  the 
Israelite  was  allowed  it,  although  the  latter  was  forbid- 
den. Thus  is  their  distinctness  before  God,  as  a  nation, 
ever  put  prominently  forward,  even  where  more  common 
motives  appear  to  have  their  turn.  As  regards  the  an- 
imals allowed  for  food,  comparing  them  with  those  for- 
bidden, there  can  be  no  doubt  on  which  side  the  balance 
of  wholesomeness  lies.  Nor  would  any  dietetic  econo- 
mist fail  to  pronounce  in  favor  of  the  Levitical  dietary 
code  as  a  whole,  as  insuring  the  maximum  of  public 
health,  and  yet  of  national  distinctness,  procured,  how- 
ever, by  a  minimum  of  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
restriction. 

Literature. — Bochart,  Ilierozoicon ;  Forskal,  Descrip- 
tiones  A  nimalium,  etc.,  qu(e  in  Itinere  Orientali  Observa- 
r»V,  with  b\s  Jcones  Rerum  Xuturalium;  and  Kosenmlil- 
ler,  Ihindbuch  <kr  bibl.  A  lleiihnm.sk'mide,  vol.  iv,  Natural 
llistury,  may  be  consulted  on  some  of  the  questions  con- 
nected with  this  subject ;  also,  more  generally,  Mai- 
monides,  De  Cibis  Vetitis ;  Reinhard,  De  Cibis  Hebrce.o- 
ruin  Prohibitis. — Smith.     See  Food. 

Uncleanness  (chiefly  nX"Cu3,  used  in  the  almost 
technical  sense  of  Levitical  derilement)  is  the  term  by 
which,  in  the  law  of  Jloses,  is  indicated  that  condition 
which  caused  the  temporarj'  suspension  of  a  Hebrew 
man  or  woman  from  religious  and  social  privileges  as  a 
subject  of  the  Theocracy. 

1.  About  seventy  specific  cases  of  possible  unclean- 
ness are  described,  and  others  implied.  Various  modes 
of  classifying  them  have  been  resorted  to.  The  old 
Jewish  writers  made  two  classes,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  ceremonial  suspension.  The  lighter  class  em- 
braced the  instances  of  uncleanness  for  the  day;  the 
heavier  class,  those  of  a  longer  period  {fesict/id,  in  Ugol. 
XV,  1148;  Maimonides,  Coiisliln/iimcs,  in  Ugol.  viii,  58, 
where  the  contaminated  of  the  lighter  class  is  called 
D1^  h'^Z'.i.de  die  laraiidus ;  comp.  Lightfoot, //ajw.  ()/" 
0.  T.  \^\Vorks  by  Pitman,  ii,  \'2'2];  although  he  gives 
four  classes,  according  to  time ).  Other  writers  (see  Cor- 
nelius ii  Lapide  on  Lev.  xv,  "22)  make  also  two  classes, 


but  on  a  different  princi|)le  :  "  Duplex  fuit  immundities 
Ilebr.  Ihia  erat  peccatum,  (piia  praecepto  Dei  vetita, 
talis  erat  comedere  carnes  immundas.  Talis  etiam  erat 
pati  lepram,  etc.  Altera  non  erat  vetita,  sed  solum  in- 
dicata  et  statuta.  talis  erat  tangere  leprosum,  etc.  Ihec 
non  erant  peccata,  scd  tantum  in<lucel)ant  irregularita- 
tem  (piandam."  INlodern  Jews  profess  to  be  bound  only 
by  the  former  of  these  classes.  The  threefold  classifica- 
tion, however,  which  is  indicated  in  the  law  of  IMoses 
itself  seems  to  be  most  convenient,  and  is  most  com- 
monly adopted  —  {a)  "Every  leper;"  {b)  "Every  one 
that  hath  an  issue;"  (c)  "Whosoever  is  defiled  by  the 
dead"  (see  Numb,  v,  2).  The  lawgiver,  no  doubt,  here 
refers  to  bis  own  enactments  in  Leviticus,  and  under 
the  three  generic  phrases  includes  all  the  instances  of 
uncleanness. 

(1.)  He  begins  with  leprosy,  the  gravest  of  all  in- 
stances. A  minute  diagnosis  of  this  terrible  malady  in 
its  ceremonial  character,  and  the  purification  which  the 
law  prescribed,  are  given  in  Lev.  xiii.     See  Leprosv. 

(2.)  Lender  the  second  head,  of  uncleanness  from  "  is- 
sues," are  included  all  those  physical  emanations  or 
bodily  discharges  to  which  either  sex  is  liable.  They 
are  described  in  their  several  details  in  the  following 
passages:  [1.]  The  woman's  periodical  issues  in  Lev. 
XV,  19-24,  and  irregular  issues  in  ver.  25-27.  These 
were  alike  unclean  in  themselves  (the  former  for  seven 
days,  the  latter  during  the  irregularity),  and  communi- 
cated uncleanness  during  the  day  alike  to  '•whosoever 
touched  her,"  "her  bed,"  or  "anything  that  she  sat 
on;"  from  which  uncleanness  they  escaped  "at  even" 
by  washing  their  clothes  and  bathing.  Any  man  who 
so  far  forgot  decency  as  to  lie  with  her  and  be  stained 
with  her  menstrual  taint  incurred  an  equally  long  de- 
filement as  the  woman  herself,  and  like  her  communi- 
cated uncleanness  to  the  bed  whereon  he  lay.  On  the 
day  after  the  cessation  of  her  issue  (the  eighth)  the 
woman,  for  her  purification,  was  to  bring  two  turtle- 
doves or  two  young  pigeons,  one  for  a  sin-offering  and 
the  other  for  a  burut-offering,  to  the  priest,  who  was  to 
make  atonement  for  her  before  the  Lord.  [2.]  The  is- 
sues of  males,  two  sorts  of  wiiich  are  mentioned  in  Lev. 
XV,  3,  produced  uncleanness  with  etTects  precisely  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  women  (see  ver.  4-12).  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  the  nature  of  these  male  fluxes; 
jMichaelis  adduces  strong  reasons  for  disputing  the  gen- 
eral opinion,  which  denies  that  the  Gonorrhau  virulenfa 
is  referred  to  in  the  passage  before  us  (Lavs  of  Moses 
[Smith's  transl.],  art.  ccxii).  See  IssrK.  The  purifica- 
tion prescribed  for  men  under  this  delilement  is  identi- 
cal with  that  for  women  (ver.  13-15).  [3.]  Sexual 
copulation,  including  conjugal  intercourse,  caused  to 
both  man  and  woman  uncleanness  "until  the  even," 
from  which  they  were  to  cleanse  themselves  and  their 
garments  by  bathing  and  washing  (ver.  1(5-18).  [4.] 
The  final  result  of  the  sexual  act  in  childbirth  produced 
a  still  more  marked  defilement  (see  Lev.  xii).  The 
mother's  uncleanness  in  this  her  puerperal  state,  on  the 
birth  of  a  boy,  was  identical  in  duration  with  that  of 
her  menstrual  issues.  Seven  days  was  she  unclean 
(ver.  2);  on  the  eighth  the  child  was  circumcised  (ver. 
3) ;  after  which  the  mother  remained  in  ])rivate,  ex- 
cluded from  the  sanctuary,  during  thirty-three  days 
more  (ver.  4).  This  period  of  forty  days'  defilement 
was  doubled  in  the  case  of  the  birth  of  a  maid  child 
(ver.  5).  The  purification  rites  of  the  mother,  however, 
were  the  same,  whether  observed  at  the  end  t)f  the  forty 
or  of  the  eighty  days.  She  brought  a  yearling  lamb 
for  a  burnt-offering,  and  a  young  pigeon  or  turtle-dove 
for  a  sin-offering,  unto  the  priest,  that  he  might  make 
atonement  for  her  before  the  Lord,  and  she  might  be 
cleansed.  In  case  of  inability  to  bring  the  lamb,  the 
substitution  of  another  young  pigeon  or  turtle-dove  by 
the  mother  was  allowed  (ver.  6-8;  comp.  the  Virgin 
iMary's  humbler  offering  in  her  "low  estate."  Luke  ii, 
22-24).  In  our  general  article  on  the  Law  oI'"  ]\Iose.s, 
we  had  occasion  to  remark  on  the  probable  subst7alum 
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of  moral  and  religious  mystery  which  mnlerlies  much 
of  the  ceremonial  enactments.  Tlie  havoc  made  by  sin 
on  our  human  race  seems  most  strongly  indicated  by 
the  fact  tliat  the  normal  and  inevitable  conditions  of 
our  natural  life  are  affected  with  uncleanness.  The 
gradations  of  pollution  from  conception  to  parturition, 
and  their  remarkable  culmination  in  the  birth  of  tlie  fe- 
male child,  are  wonderfully  significant  of  the  oriiiinal 
'■  transgression,"  and  of  woman's  first  and  heavier  sliare 
iu  it  (1  Tim.  ii.  14 ;  comp.  with  Gen.  iii.  G,  lO,  17). 

The  two  periods  in  the  mother's  purification  are. 
however,  different  in  character.  •'  For  seven  days,  im- 
mediately after  she  is  brought  to  bed.  she  lies  "i^T3 
nnKT31b2.  '  in  the  blood  of  her  uncleanness :  but  the 
three-and-thirty  following,  mnii  "'?3T!1,  'in  the  blood 
of  her  purifying.'  Although  the  privacy  continued  to 
the  mother,  she  was  after  the  seven  days  released  from 
the  ban  of  imcleanness.  and  did  not  communicate  de- 
filement to  others,  as  in  the  previous  period  of  her  per- 
fect isolation  and  disability.  The  old  Jewish  authori- 
ties are  as  usual  very  dogmatic  on  the  point;  "In  Pe- 
dctha,  col.  4,  it  is  written,  mnii  "^TaTi^.  "in  the  blood 
of  her  purifying :"  n~\^7^•:  in^D  m  p-Slir  IS^SX, 
'•  though  she  issue  blood  like  a  flood,  yet  is  she  clean."  ' 
Nor  doth  she  defile  anything  by  touching  it  but  what 
is  holy"  (Lightfoot,  A'xe;c«V/.  o«  St.  Luke  [ed.  PitmanJ, 
xii,37). 

(3.)  Equally  noticeable,  as  might  be  expected,  are  the 
traces  of  this  havoc  as  displayed  in  the  various  unclean- 
nesses  of  death — the  third  and  last  of  our  chapters  of 
classification;  and  herein  we  recognise  the  deeper  im- 
plication of  our  human  race  in  the  ruin,  above  all  other 
living  beings.  "  By  the  law  of  Jloses,"  says  Liglitfoot, 
"nothing  was  unclean  to  be  touched  while  it  was  alive, 
but  only  man :  a  man  in  leprosy  was  unclean  to  be 
touched,  and  a  woman  in  her  separation;  but  dogs, 
swine,  worms,  etc.,  were  not  unclean  to  be  touched  till 
they  were  dead;  and  there  were  also  different  degrees 
herein ,  while  toucliing  a  dead  beast  brouglit  unclean- 
ness for  a  day,  touching  a  dead  man  produced  the  un- 
cleanness of  a  week,"  etc.  {Harm,  of  0.  T.  as  above). 
This  gradation  of  defilement  from  contact  with  death 
is  described— («)  In  Lev.  xi,  8,  11,  2-^,  26,  27,  31-35,  39, 
40 ;  xvii,  15.  (h)  In  Lev.  xxii,  4-8.  (o)  In  Numb. 
xix,  11,  14,  16.  ((/)  In  Numb,  vi,  9.  In  the  first  of 
these  four  sections,  the  uncleanness  arises  from  the  dead 
bodies  of  animals,  fislies,  birds,  and  reptiles.  It  was  tlie 
sliortest  in  duration,  lasting  in  every  case  onlj'  "  until 
even ;"  and  it  was  to  be  terminated  uniformly  by  the 
washing  of  the  clothes.  The  last  statute,  Lev.  xvii,  1.5, 
prescribed  ablution  of  the  person  also  for  "every  soul 
that  eateth  that  which  died  of  itself,  or  that  which  was 
torn  with  beasts."  In  the  second  section,  the  same  de- 
filement is  described  as  incidental  to  the  priests,  no  less 
than  to  the  laity,  from  which  they  must  free  themselves 
Ijy  ablution.  So  much  for  the  minor  uncleanuesses 
from  the  dead.  Our  third  and  fourth  sections  contain 
the  instances  where  the  major  disability  of  seven  days 
is  occasioned  by  contact  with  human  dead:  "Whoso- 
ever toucheth  one  that  is  slain  with  a  sword  in  the 
o[)en  fields,  or  a  dead  body,  or  a  bone  of  a  man.  or  a 
grave,  shall  be  unclean  seven  days."  As  the  defilement 
was  deeper,  so  was  the  mode  of  purification  more  elab- 
orate and  solemn.  For  the  details  of  the  ceremony — 
tlie  sacrifice  of  the  red  heifer  without  the  camp;  the 
sevenfold  sprinkling  of  her  blood  before  the  tabernacle; 
the  utter  consumption  by  fire  of  the  slain  animal;  the 
cedar-wood,  hyssop,  and  scarlet  cast  into  the  burning 
mass;  the  gathering-up  of  the  ashes;  their  mixture  in 
running  water  for  "  the  water  of  separation  ;"  the  sprink- 
ling of  this  water  over  the  unclean  person,  on  the  third 
and  the  last  of  the  seven  days;  his  own  washing  of  his 
clothes  and  bathing  of  his  person,  and  his  final  cleansing 
on  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day — the  reader  will  con- 
sult the  19tli  chapter  of  Numbers.     Our  fourth  section 


describes  the  interruption  of  the  Nazarite's  vow  bv  any 
sudden  death  happening  iu  his  presence.  This  mortali- 
ty "lost  him"  all  the  days  of  his  vow  which  had  tran- 
spired, and  required  for  its  own  expiation  also  the  usual 
hebdomad,  on  the  last  day  of  wliich  he  was  to  shave 
his  head,  and  on  the  morrow  bring  two  young  pigeons 
or  two  turtles  to  the  priest,  that  he  might  present  them 
as  a  sin-offering  and  a  burnt-offering  as  an  atonement 
for  the  polluted.     See  Pi'iufication. 

2.  A  few  stray  instances  remain  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
which  we  proceed  to  class  in  a  supplementary  notice. 
(1.)  We  have  thou  under  this  head,  first,  the  cases  of 
what  may  be  called  official  uncleanness.  [«.]  The  priest 
who  superinteniled  the  holocaust  of  the  red  heifer  was 
rendered  unclean  until  evening  by  the  part  he  took  in 
the  sacred  rite;  from  this  defilement  he  purified  him- 
self by  the  washing  of  his  clothes  and  the  ablution  of 
his  person  (Numb,  xix,  7).  This  uncleanness  was  the 
more  remarkable  from  the  precautionary  character  of 
the  law,  which  in  other  eases  seemed  strongly  to  aim 
at  preserving  the  priests,  as  far  as  might  be,  from  the 
incidence  of  ceremonial  pollution  (see  Lev.  xxi,  1-4). 
[6.]  The  man  that  burned  the  heifer  was  involved  in 
the  same  defilement  as  the  priest,  from  which  he  was 
also  extricated  by  a  similar  purification  (Numb,  xix,  8). 
[f.]  So,  again,  the  man  who  gathered  the  ashes  of  the 
consumed  heifer  was  unclean  until  evening;  but  from 
this  disability  he  was  released  bv  the  lesser  ceremony 
of  simph'  washing  his  clothes  (ver.  10).  Similar  in- 
stances of  uncleanness,  arising  out  of  official  routine,  oc- 
cur in  the  ordinances  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  [</.] 
The  man  who  dismissed  the  scape-goat  was  to  wash 
his  clothes  and  bathe  himself  before  returning  to  the 
camp  (Lev.  xvi,  26),  and  a  like  purification  was  re- 
quired of  him  who  burned  the  bullock  and  the  goat  of 
the  sin-offering  (ver.  28).  [c]  Under  this  head  of 
official  uncleanness,  we  may  perhaps  place  the  abnormal 
case  of  the  Israelitish  soldiers  who  slew  the  Midianites  at 
the  command  of  Moses  (Numb,  xxxi,  17).  They  were 
to  remain  outside  the  camp  seven  days;  purify  them- 
selves on  the  third  and  on  the  seventh  day;  cleanse 
their  raiment,  etc.,  with  either  fire  or  the  water  of  sepa- 
ration, as  the  case  might  require,  and  on  the  last  day 
wash  their  clothes  (ver.  19,  20,  23, 24). 

(2.)  Besides  these  cases  of  official  uncleanness,  we  find 
one  instance  sui  yeneris  occurring  in  Deut.  xxiii,  10,  11, 
which,  with  its  purification,  is  thus  described  :  "  If  there 
be  among  you  any  man  that  is  not  clean  bv  reason  of 
uncleanness  that  chanceth  him  by  night,  then  shall  he 
go  abroad  out  of  the  camp  .  .  .  but  when  evening  cometh 
he  shall  wash  himself  with  water,  and  when  the  sun  is 
down,  he  shall  come  into  the  camp  again."  It  may  be 
observed  that  this  case  is  not  designated  by  the  usual 
term  HX^i: ;  the  phrase  merely  denotes  its  accidental 

character,  nb;^b-n'i;5'a  "lin-J-N?. 

(3.)  Our  enumeration,  to  be  complete,  should  include 
the  aggregate  uncleanness  of  the  priest  and  his  house- 
hold, and  the  nation  (Lev.  xvi);  this  was  expiated  by 
the  grand  ritual  of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  for  the 
imposing  details  of  which  ceremony  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  our  article  on  that  subject. 

3.  Some  few  historical  instances  of  uncleanness,  and 
more  of  purification,  are  mentioned  both  in  the  Old 
Test,  and  the  New  Test.  As  being,  however,  applica- 
tions only  of  some  of  the  statutes  which  we  have  given 
above,  we  shall  refrain  from  adducing  them  here,  ex- 
cept one  case,  which  is  important  because  it  led  to  the 
enactment  of  a  proviso  in  the  law.  "  There  were  cer- 
tain men,  who  were  defiled  by  the  dead  body  of  a  man, 
that  they  could  not  keep  the  Passover  on  that  day.'" 
The}'  stated  their  difficulty  to  INIdses  and  Aaron,  the 
former  of  whom  referred  it  to  the  Lord,  and  obtained 
from  him  a  statute  allowing  a  supplemental  celebration 
of  the  Passover  for  such  as  were  incapacitated  in  the 
manner  in  question  or  on  a  distant  journey  (Numb,  ix, 
6-12).     See  Passovek. 
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In  coiUrast  with  tliis  relief  was  the  inflexible  penalty 
threatened  against  all  wilful  nei;lect  of  the  various  rites 
of  ttiirilicatioii  prescribed  in  the  law.  Tlie  fullest  formula 
of  this  penalty  occurs  in  Numb,  xix,  20:  "The  man 
tliat  shall  lie  unclean  and  shall  not  purify  himself,  that 
soul  shall  l»e  cut  off  from  ainoui;-  the  conli;re<,^■llion  [or, 
as  it  runs  in  ver.  IJi, 'from  Israel'],  because  he  hath  de- 
nied the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord."  That  this  excision 
meant  death  is  evident  from  Lev.  xv,  31,  and  xx,  9  (see 
jVIicliaelis,  Laws  of  Moses  [Sniitli's  transl.],  iv,  43,  and 
Keil  on  Gen.  xvii,  U).  Jehovah,  the  theocratic  kiig  and 
holy  Ciod.who  ha<l  his  own  ways  of  "cutting;- off"  i  he  dis- 
obeilient,  isijleased  to  include  in  liis  sentence  of  excision 
the  reason  for  its  iutliction — "because  he  hath  defiled 
the  sanctuary  of  tiie  Lord."'  This  is  in  direct  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  by  which  the  Divine  Legislator 
repeatedly  sanctions  his  laws:  "  Ye  shall  be  holy  ;  for  I 
the  Lord  your  God  am  holy"  (Lev.  xix,  2,  and  frequent- 
ly elsewhere),  and  it  was  the  recognition  of  these  saint- 
ly duties  which  always  characterized  the  pious  Israel- 
ite. "God"  (says  tiie  psalmist,  Psa.  Ixxxix,  7 )  "is 
greatly  to  be  feared  in  the  assembly  of  the  saints 
[3^'wlp,  which  is  likewise  the  word  used  in  the  for- 
mula of  Leviticus;  the  phrase  C'L'np  ^-TUTS  al^^O; 
which  occurs  in  ver.  5  of  this  psalm,  is  the  frequent 
designation  of  the  political  organization  of  the  Israel- 
ites], and  to  be  had  in  reverence  of  all  them  that  are 
about  him." 

The  Mosaic  ritual  on  uncleanness  illustrates  much  of 
the  phraseology  of  the  Psalms  and  the  prophets,  and 
(what  is  more)  many  statements  in  the  New  Test.,  not 
only  in  obvious  comparisons,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  but  in  oblique  phrases,  such  as  in  Eph.v, '26, 
27,  where  the  apostle,  "speaking  of  Christ's  washing 
the  Church,  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  '  with- 
out spot  or  wrinkle,'  etc.,  seemeth  to  allude  to  the  Jews' 
exceeding  great  curiousness  in  their  washings  for  pu- 
riticati(ui"(Lightfoot,  who  quotes  Maimonides  in  Mik- 
vaoth,  III,  iii, '297). 

In  conclusion,  we  must  refer  to  the  notices  of  purilica- 
tion  which  occur  in  the  New  Test.  These  are  of  three 
kinds— (a)  the  legitimate  instances,  such  as  that  of  tlie 
Virgin  Mary  (Luke  ii,  22),  the  leper  (Mark  i,  44),  the 
Nazarite  (Acts  xxi,  23,  '24),  all  of  which  make  express 
reference  to  the  law;  (6)  the  nnauthorized  cases,  such  as 
the  traditional  and  Pharisaical  washings  of  the  hands 
(Matt.  XV,  2),  and  of  tables,  cups,  and  platters  (Mark 
vii,  4),  all  which  the  Lord  condemned  in  strong  terms 
as  su|)erstitious  encroachments  on  the  divine  law;  (c) 
the  doubtful  cases,  such  as  the  case  of  those  who  came 
to  Jerusalem  to  purify  themselves  before  the  Passover 
(John  xi,  o5),  and  the  discussion  mentioned  in  John  iii, 
'25.  "Their  controversy,"  says  Lightfoot,  "was  partly 
about  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Judaical  washings  and 
the  evangelical  baptism^and  here  the  Jews  and  John's 
disciples  were  at  opposition,  and  partly  about  the  pre- 
eminence of  John's  baptism  and  Christ's — and  here  tlie 
Jews  woidd  hiss  them  on  in  the  contestation"  (^Works 
[ed.  Pitman],  v,  G7 j. 

4.  Our  object  in  this  article  has  been  to  collect  the 
.<<r,iij>tur(il  laws  on  uncleanness  and  purification,  we 
have  avoided  the  Jewish  traditional  doctrines.  These 
may  be  discovered  by  the  curious  on  such  subjects  by  a 
careful  use  of  the  indexes  to  the  works  of  Lightfoot, 
Schiittgen  (  lloree  IJeb.  et  Talmud.),  aim]  Sureiihusius 
(Mis/ina).  Dr.  Wotton,  in  his  work  on  the  IMishna  (i, 
J 60-1 70),  has  analyzed  the  Seder  Taharoth,  or  Order  of 
Purijicalions,  whicli  contains  the  authorized  tradition 
on  the  subject  oi  our  article.  "In  this  order,"  says 
Wotton,  "  more  than  in  any  of  the  rest,  the  true  Phari- 
saical spirit  which  our  blessed  Lord  so  severely  repre- 
hends in  Matt,  xv  and  Mark  vii  is  plainly  and  fidly 
seen."  We  subjoin  the  names  of  the  chief  "  titles"  or 
sections  of  this  order :  1.  A'(7//«,  vessels ;  2.  0 // a  lot /i,  tents 
— treating  of  pollutions  from  the  dead;  3.  Ner/avn, 
plagues — of  lci)rosy;  4.  /"«/<(/(,  the  red  heifer;  5.  Taha- 


roth,  purifications  —  relating  to  lesser  uncleannesses 
which  last  but  a  day;  6.  Mikvuotli,  collections  of  water 
for  the  cleansing  baths,  etc. ;  7.  Xidda/i,  menstrual  pollu- 
tions; 9.  Zubiiii,  men  that  have  seminal  uncleannesses; 
10.  Tibbul  i'dw,  washed  by  day  (see  above);  and  11. 
Yailttim.  hands— the  coiisiitiitions  in  which  title  have 
no  foundation  in  the  written  law. — Kilto.     See  Tai>- 

MUD. 

Uncles,  JosiiPH.  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  Feb.  17.  lfS12,  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md. 
He  was  converted  when  abiuit  eighteen  years  old  ;  fol- 
lowed school-teaching  for  some  time  in  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania; graduated  at  Alleghany  College  in  1838; 
labored  two  years  as  professor  of  moral  science  in 
Madison  College,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  and  subsequently  as 
principal  of  Woodstield  Academy,  O.,  and  at  Meadville. 
In  1843  he  joined  the  Erie  Conference,  and  labored  suc- 
cessively at  Greenville.  Kandolph,  Forest ville,  Portland, 
Jamestown.  Silver  Creek,  Northeast,  and  Painesville. 
In  1854  Mr.  LTucles  was  prostrated  by  disease,  and  re- 
tired to  Meadville.  where  he  spent  two  years  as  a  su- 
perannuate, and  where,  after  two  years'  labor  at  Sha- 
ron, he  died.  Nov.  12,  1858.  He  was  devout,  energetic, 
and  eminently  successful.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1859,  p.  198;  Simpson,  Ci/cloj).  of  31ethodism, 
s.  V. 

Unconditioned  Election.  See  Elkction  ok 
GnACE. 

Unction  (^anointhir/'),  an  ecclesiastical  ceremony 
which  consists  in  the  a])i>lication  of  sacred  oil  to  a  per- 
son or  thing.  In  the  Homan  Catholic  Church  there  are 
several  of  these  ceremonies,  which  are  described  below. 
See  Anointing. 

1.  Unction  of  an  Altar. — This  consists  in  anointing 
with  holy  oil  the  live  crosses  of  an  altar-slab  by  the 
bishop  who  consecrates  it.  The  Latin  formula  is  as  fol- 
lows; "Consecretur  et  sanctiticetur  hoc  sepulchrum.  In 
nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti.  Pax  huic 
domui."  This  rite  has  been  abolished  in  the  Church  of 
England  since  the  Reformation.     See  Chkism. 

2.  Unction  (fthe  Baptized. — Some,  but  not  all,  of  the 
ancient  ritualists  mention  an  unction  ]ircceding  bap- 
tism, and  used  by  way  of  preparation  for  it.  It  was 
called  xp'ioiQ  fivariKoi)  tXaiov,  the  "unction  of  the  mys- 
tical oil."  It  was  consecrated  by  the  bishop,  with  the 
prayer  that  "God  would  sanctify  tlie  oil  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  grant  it  spiritual  grace  and  effica- 
cious power,  tliat  it  might  be  subservient  to  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,  and  the  prcfiaration  of  men  to  make  their 
profession  in  baptism,  that  such  as  were  anointed  there- 
with, being  freed  from  all  impiety,  might  become  wor- 
thy of  the  initiation  according  to  the  command  of  his 
only  begotten  Son."  Men  were  thus  anointed  tliat  tliey 
might  be  ])artakers  of  the  true  olive-tree,  Jesus  Christ; 
and  the  exorcised  oil  was  a  symbol  of  their  partaking 
of  the  fatness  of  Christ,  and  an  indication  of  the  flight 
and  destruction  of  the  adverse  power.  See  Bingham, 
Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  xi,  ch.  ix,  §  2,  3.     See  BArnsM. 

3.  Unction  of  the  Confirmed. — This  is  anointing  with 
holy  oil  those  confirmed.  In  the  Roman  Church  the 
formula  runs  thus.  "Signo  te  signo  crncis;  et  contirrao 
te  chrismate  salutis.  In  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et 
Spiritus  Sancti.  Amen."  In  tlie  Church  of  luigland 
this  rite  was  abolished  at  the  Reformation,  and  in  the 
Scottish  F^piscopal  Church,  as  well  as  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  ^if  the  United  States,  no  unction  is 
now  used.     See  Conkiismatiox. 

4.  Unction  ifu  Priest. — This  is  anointing  with  holy 
oil  a  person  promoted  to  the  priesthood.  This  rite  is 
peculiarly  Latin.  Wiien  using  the  holj-  oil,  the  bishop 
who  ordains  prays  thus:  "Consecrare  et  sanctificare 
digneris,  Domine,  manus  istas  per  istam  unctionem  et 
nostram  benedictionem.  Amen.  Ut  qufficumque  bene- 
dixerint  benedicantur,et  quaecumque  consecraverint  con- 
secrentur,et  sanctiHcentur, in  nomine  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
Christi.    Amen."    There  is  no  such  consecration  in  the 
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Greek  form  for  bestowing  the  priesthood.     See  Consk- 

CKATION. 

5.  Unction  of  the  Sick.     See  Extrkme  Unction. 

UNCTION,  Extreme.     See  Extkeme  Unction*. 

UNCTION  IN  PuEACniNG  is  that  gracious  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  quickens  the  mental  powers, 
gives  a  glow  to  the  feelings,  and  imparts  such  a  spirit- 
ual tone  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word  as  renders  it  efh- 
cacious  in  making  the  truth  convincing  and  authorita- 
tive.    See  SriRiT  (Holv),  Baptism  of. 

Undergird  ((<7ro^wi'vi'//i,  lit.  to  ijird  imder  the 
breast,  2  Mace,  iii,  19;  comp.  ^Elian,  V.  H.  x,  22),  a 
naval  term  employed  (Acts  xxvii,  17)  to  designate  the 
act  of  passing  cables  around  the  middle  of  a  ship  in  or- 
der to  strengthen  it  (so  I'olybius.  xxvii,  3,  3;  Appian, 
Bell.  Cir.  V,  91 ;  Plato,  Bep.  p.  tJlG).     See  Ship. 

Undeihill,  James  Evan,  an  English  Wesleyan 
missionary,  was  a  native  of  Staffordsiiire.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  Jamaica,  W.  I.,  by  the  Conference  of  1817. 
His  diligence  in  study  and  knowledge  of  Methodist  doc- 
trine and  discipline  qualitied  him  to  give  instruction  and 
manage  wisely  the  affairs  of  his  charges.  He  died  of 
fever  at  JMorant  Bay,  Jamaica,  Sept.  24,  1821.  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  much  beloved 
bv  his  peo[)le.  See  Minutes  of  Wesleyan  Conference, 
1822. 

Undersetter  (rj^S,  kntheph,  a  shoulder,  as  usually 
rendered),  an  appendage  to  the  laver  (q.'v.)  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Solomon  {i  Kings  vii, 30, 31),  consisting,  according 
to  Keil  (Comment,  ad  loc.)  of  props  running  up  from  the 
body  of  the  vehicle  and  holding  the  basin  between  them. 

Underwood,  Alvan,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  West  Woodstock,  Conn.,  Sept.  8,  1777.  He 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1798,  studied  theology 
with  Kev.  Dr.  Sanger,  and  was  ordained  pastor  in  his  na- 
tive place  in  1801,  dismissed  in  1833,  and  thereafter  sup- 
plied for  nearly  ten  years  vacant  churches,  particularly 
those  in  Westford  and  South  Killingly,  and  finally,  for 
a  year  or  more,  his  former  charge  in  Woodstock,  where 
he  died,  April  4,  1858.  He  published  a  few  sermons  and 
tracts.      See  Cong.  Qiiarter/y,  18Gl,p.  355. 

Underwood,  Henry  Benian,  a  Congregational 
minister,  son  of  Rev.  xVlmon  Underwood,  was  born  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  i'.,  Dec.  25,  1839.  He  studied  at 
Monson  Academy,  Mass.,  graduated  from  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1862,  and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
in  1865,  after  having  spent  two  years  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  at  Kingwood, 
III.,  Jan.  19,  1866,  and  was  acting  pastor  there  until  the 
ft)llowing  year,  when  he  began  preaching  at  East  Long- 
meadow,  Mass.,  remaining  two  years.  His  next  field 
of  labor  was  Marlborough,  N.  H.;  then  Baxter  Springs, 
Kan.  In  1871  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Hillsborough  Bridge,  N.  H.,  in  which  position  he  re- 
mained for  one  year  and  four  months.  The  last  charge 
which  he  filled  was  at  Algona,  la.,  where  he  became 
acting  pastor  in  1873,  and  died  Sept.  2, 1875.  See  Cong. 
Qaurterli/,  1876,  p.  436. 

Underwood,  Joseph,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Bradford,  Vt.,  Oct.  2,  1796.  He  ac- 
quired his  preliminary  education  at  Kimball  Union 
Academy  from  1817  to  1820,  and  at  Chesterfield  Acad- 
emy in  1821,  and  graduated  from  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary  in  1824.  His  ordination  occurred  at  New 
Shanjn,  Me.,  and  he  was  pastor  there  from  1826  to  1831. 
During  1827-30  he  was  also  serving  as  acting  pastor  at 
Industry.  In  this  latter  office  he  served  the  Clnireh  at 
North  Augusta  from  1832  to  1833.  He  was  installed 
pastor  at  Williamsburgh,  Me.,  in  1833,  and  remained 
tliere  two  years,  during  which  time  he  was  also  acting 
pastor  at  Sebec.  The  two  years  following  he  served  as 
a  home  missionary  in  Foxcroft,  Dover,  Atkinson,  Milo, 
and  Bradford,  when  lie  was  reinstalled  at  New  Sharon, 
Feb.  22,  1837,  remaining  there  two  and  a  half  years.  At 
Millport  and  Veteran,  N,  Y.,  he  was  installed  pastor  in 


1841,  and  was  dismissed  in  1843.  As  acting  pastor,  he' 
preached  at  llardwick,  Vt.,  for  two  years,  and  then,  in 
December,  1846,  he  was  installcil  there,  continuing  in 
charge  until  February,  1858.  During  the  following 
year  he  was  acting  pastor  at  Burke,  Vt.;  from  1X60  to 
1866  at  Barnet;  and  from  1870  to  1872  he  again  served 
the  Church  at  Burke.  After  the  last  date  he  resided, 
without  charge^  at  Hardwick,  of  which  town  he  was  a 
representative  in  the  Vermont  Legislature  in  185(), 
1868,  and  1869.  He  died  July  27,'  1876.  See  Cong. 
Quarterlg,  1877,  p.  426. 

Undine  (from  «/?'/«,  "wave"),  in  mediaeval  super- 
stition is  a  water- sprite,  corresponding  nearly  to  the 
nymphs  of  classical  mythology.  Paracelsus  has  given 
several  minute  rides  what  to  do  and  how  to  act  when 
one  has  happened  to  inarry  an  L^ndine,  and  Fricdrich 
de  la  Motte  Foiique  has  treated  the  subject  in  a  German 
tale  entitled  Undine. 

Ungal-.  Several  of  the  water-gods  of  the  ancient 
Accadian  mytholog}'  have  names  beginning  with  Un- 
gal, as  Ungul-uba,''^  the  king  of  the  wave;"  Ungal-a- 
aljhii,"the  king  of  the  sea;"  Ungal-ariitda,  '■^  {he  king 
of  the  river."     See  Lenormant,  Chuld.  Magic,  p.  184. 

Ungchan,  John.     See  John,  Prester. 

Unger,  Salojion  Gottlob,  a  Protestant  divine  of 
Germany,  was  born  April  25,  1752,  at  Nieder-Pollnitz, 
near  Weida,  and  died  June  16,  1818,  at  CoUeda.  in  Thu- 
ringia.  He  wrote,  Anmerkirngen  iiber  den  Horns  oder 
von  der  Weissagung  Davids  mid  der  Starke  ihres  Be- 
weisesfiir  die  Gottlichkeit  nnd  Messianitdt  Jesu  (Leips. 
1784) : — De  A  uctoritate  Librorum  V.  T.  in  Familia  Dei 
(ibid.  1785): — Die  Schriften  des  alien  Bundes,  etc.  (ibi<l. 
1787)  : — De  Thermis  Sidonis  Jos.  xi,  8,  et  xiii,  6,  Menio- 
ratis  Pauca  Disp.  (ibid.  1803) : — Lutherns  A  uctoritateni 
Librorum  Mosis  apud  Christianos  Vindex  (ibid.).  See 
Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  461 ;  Winer,  Ilandb.  der  iheol.  Li- 
terutur,  i,  820,  ii,  811.     (B.  P.) 

Ungew^itter,  Reinhard  Christoph,  a  Protestant 
theologian  of  (iermany,  was  born  at  Marburg,  Jan.  25, 
1715.  He  studied  in  his  native  place,  and  when  twen- 
ty-one years  c>ld  he  publicly  defended  his  dissertation 
De  Studio  Prophetico  sobrie  Distituendo.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies,  he  went  to  Cassel  in  1736,  and  until 
the  year  1778  he  was  actively  engaged  in  pastoral  du- 
ties. While  on  a  visitation  in  his  function  as  superin- 
tendent and  member  of  consistory,  he  was  paralyzed,  and 
was  thus  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech.  Although 
imable  to  preach,  yet  he  performed  the  duties  connected 
with  his  ecclesiastical  position,  and  died  Dec.  31, 1784. 
He  published,  Krklarung  des  Briefs  des  heiligen  .fakobs 
(Lemgo,  1754): — Commentatio  de  Theologo  Tempori  Ser- 
viente  (Hersfeldiae,  1755)  : — Versuch  einer  freien  Ueber- 
setzung  der  beiden  Briefe  Petri  und  der  drei  Briefe  ,Jo- 
hunnis  (Frankfort,  iloj ) -.^Predigten  iiber  uichtige 
Glaubenswnhrheiten  nnd  Lebenspflichten  (Cassel,  1780-81, 
2  vols.).  See  Driring,  Gelehrte  Theologen  iJeutschlands, 
iv,  551  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Unhallowed  Uses.  In  the  consecration  of  a 
church  orcha|)el  among  the  Episcopalians,  the  building 
is  said  to  be  separated  henceforth  "  from  all  nnliallov/ed, 
ordinary,  and  common  uses."  The  word  "  unhallowed," 
as  here  used,  does  not  mean  simply  such  things  as  are 
morally  evil,  impure,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligion, which  is  the  popular  sense,  but  strictly  all  sucli 
purposes  as  are  not  hallowed,  made  sacreii,  and  conse- 
crated to  holy  purposes.— Stanton,  Z'z'rf.  of  the  Church, 
s.  V. 

Uniates  are  Eastern  Christians  in  external  com- 
munion with  tlie  see  of  Rome,  and  are  most  numerous 
in  those  provinces  which  formerly  belonged  to  Poland. 
When  Sigismund  III  was  elected  to  the  crown  of  Po- 
land, being  a  zealous  agent  of  the  Jesuits,  he  at  once 
took  measures  for  reconciling  the  Polish  Church  to 
Rome.  His  plans  were  so  successful  that  the  archbish- 
op of  Kief  summoned  a  synod  at  Brest,  in  Lithuania,  to 
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whom  he  presented  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  a 
union  with  Rome.  Tlie  clcrc;y  favored  the  project,  but 
it  met  with  a  stroma  op|)osiiion  from  the  hiity,  and 
could  not  then  be  carried  into  effect.  At  a  synod  which 
met  at  the  same  phice  Dec.  2,  l.')'.»4,  the  arclibishop  and 
several  bisliops  gave  tlieir  assent  to  the  scheme  of 
union  which  had  been  proposed  at  the  Council  of  Flor- 
ence, thus  recognising  tiie  Filioqne,  or  double  procession 
of  the  Niccne  Creed,  and  acknowledging  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope.  They  stood  out,  however,  for  retaining 
the  use  of  the  vernacular  Slavonic  in  the  celebration 
of  divine  service  for  the  ritual  and  discipline  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  On  the  return  of  the  bishops  sent  to 
Kome  to  announce  this  event,  the  king,  in  150(5,  con- 
vened the  synod  at  lirest  for  the  publication  and  intro- 
ducti(ui  of  the  union.  This  was  met  by  a  public  pro- 
test on  the  part  of  the  opposite  party,  which  repudiated 
the  acts  of  the  Uniates,  and  declared  their  unaltered  at- 
tachment to  the  ancient  Church  of  their  country  and  to 
the  patriarch  of  Constai>tinople.  Sigismnnd  deprived 
them  of  their  churches  and  convents,  and  forbade  the 
promulgation  of  (ireek  doctrines  in  his  dominions.  This 
division  of  the  Church  continued  in  full  force  until  the 
partition  of  Poland,  in  1772,  at  which  time  between  two 
aiui  three  millions  of  the  Uniates  gave  up  their  al- 
legiance to  Rome,  and  returned  to  the  Eastern  Church. 
In  1839  2,000,000  more  were  reconciled ;  but  there  are 
still  about  300,000  in  Russia  and  3,000,000  in  Austria. 
See  Krasinski,  Reform  in  Poland;  Mouravief,  Hist,  of 
the  Church  of  Russia  ;  'SeaXe,  Putriajrhate  of  Alexan- 
dria.— Blunt,  /list,  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Unicorn  is  the  invariable  but  unfortunate  render- 
ing in  the  A.  V.  of  a  Heb.  word  which  occurs  nine  times 
in  three  slighth'  varied  forms  {CN"l,  reem,  Numb,  xxiii, 
22;  xxiv,  8;  plur.  [C^TSN"),  7'e(^;«!m]  Psa.  xxix,  6;  Isa. 
xxxiv,  7;  D''Xn,  j-eeym,  Psa.  xlii,  10;  D'^j,  reym,  Job 
xxxix,  9,  10;  and  D'H,  rem  [only  with  plur.  C'S'l,  re- 
»«'/«],  Psa.  xxii,  21;  never  with  the  article;  Sept.  fio- 
I'OKipiof;  or  aSpi'iQ;  Vuig.  rhinoceros  or  unicornis')  as  the 
name  of  some  large  wild  animal.  More,  perhaps,  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  unicorn  of  the  an- 
cients than  on  any  other  animal,  ami  various  are  the 
opinions  which  have  been  given  as  to  the  creature  in- 
tended. The  etymology  of  the  Heb.  term  (accoi-ding 
to  Gesenius,  from  DX"l  =  C1i,  to  he  high  ;  but  according 
to  Fiirst,  from  an  obscure  root  CS;"|),  to  roar')  ajfords  no 
clear  indication  of  the  animal,  and  hence  we  must  resort 
to  indirect  means  for  elucidating  the  subject. 

I.  Scriptural  Characteristics. — The  great  strength  of 
tlie  7-eem  is  mentioned  in  Numb,  xxiii,  22;  Job  xxxix, 
11 ;  his  having  two  horns  in  Dent,  xxxiii.  17  ;  his  fierce 
nature  in  Psa.  xxii,  21:  his  indomitalile  disposition  in 
Job  xxxix,  9-11;  the  active  and  playful  hal)its  of  the 
young  animal  are  alluded  to  in  Psa.  xxix,  G;  while  in 
Isa.  xxxiv,  0,  7,  wdiere  Jehovah  is  said  to  be  preparing 
"a  sacrifice  in  Hozrah,"  it  is  added,  '^ Re'emim  shall  come 
down,  and  the  bullocks  with  the  bulls."  The  following 
is  a  close  rendering  of  Job's  famous  description  of  this 
animal  (xxxix,  9-12) : 

"  Will  Keyni  be  disposed  to  serve  thee? 
Would  lie  iwri-huncc  lodge  on  thy  sr:ill? 
Caiist  \\\"n  tie  Kevm  in  a  furrow  [with]  his  braid? 
Will  he  perchance  liariow  valleys  ;ifter  ihee? 
Wilt  thou  trust  in  him,  because  vast  [is]  his  force  ; 
Or  leave  to  him  thy  labor? 
Wilt  thou  believe  in  him,  that  he  will  return  [home] 

thv  seed. 
Or  [into]  thy  threshing-plat  gather  [it]?" 

TI.  Afoile):n  Affempig  at  hhtitificatioit, —  1.  The  reem 
of  the  llei)revv  Hible  has  little  at  all  to  do  with  the  one- 
horned  animal  mentioned  by  Ctesias  (//;<//('a,  iv,  25-27), 
yEliaii  (A'«/.  Anim,  xvi,  20),  Aristotle  ( f/isi,  Aniui,  ii,  2, 
8),  Piiny  (//.  jV.  viii,  31 ),  and  other  (ireek  and  Roman 
writers  (Solin.  o.t:  Xiceph.  //.  A",  ix,  19),  as  is  evident 
from  Deut.  xxxiii,  17,  where,  in  the  blessing  of  .Toscph, 
it  is  said,  '•  His  glory  is  like  the  firstling  of  his  bullock, 


and  his  horns  are  like  the  horns  of  a  unicorn'''  (■'!"^p 
DS^),  not,  as  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  renders  it,  "the  horns 
of  ?//(ieorn«."  The  two  horns  of  the  reem  are  "the  ten 
thousands  of  Ephraim  and  the  thousands  of  ]\Ianasseh" 
— the  two  tribes  which  sprang  from  one — i.  e.  Joseph, 
as  two  horns  from  one  head.  This  text  puts  a  one- 
horned  animal  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and,  in  con- 
setpience,  disposes  of  the  opinion  held  by  Bruce  {Trav, 
V,  89)  and  others,  that  some  species  of  rhinoceros  is  de- 
noted, or  that  maintained  by  some  writers  tiiat  tiie  revm 
is  identical  with  some  one-horned  animal  said  to  have 
been  seen  by  travellers  in  South  Africa  and  in  Thibet 
(see  Barrow,  Travels  in  South  Africa,  i,  312-318;  Asi- 
atic Journal,  xi,  154),  and  identical  with  the  veritable 
unicorn  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 

Little,  however,  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  rhinoc- 
eros, for,  even  allowing  that  the  two-horned  species  of 
Abyssinia  (/^.  bicornis)  may  have  been  an  inhabitant 
of  the  woody  districts  near  the  .Jordan  in  Biblical  times, 
this  pachyderm  must  be  out  of  the  question.as  one  which 
would  have  been  forbidden  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  law 
of  Moses;  whereas  the  reem  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  as 
coming  down  with  bullocks  and  rams  to  the  Lord's  sac- 
rifice. "Omnia  animalia,"  says  Rosenmiiller  {Schol.  in. 
Is.  loc.  cit.),  "ad  sacrificia  idonea  in  unum  congregan- 
tur."  Again,  the  skipping  of  the  young  reem  (Psa. 
xxix,  6)  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  habits  of  a  rhi- 
noceros. Moreover,  this  animal,  when  unmolested,  is 
not  generally  an  object  of  much  dread,  nor  can  we  be- 
lieve that  it  ever  existed  so  plentifully  in  the  Bible 
lands,  or  even  would  have  allowed  itself  to  be  sutfi- 
cicntly  often  seen  so  as  to  be  the  subject  of  frequent 
attention,  the  rhinoceros  being  an  animal  of  retired 
habits. 

2.  Bochart  (//icroz.  ii,335)  contends  that  the  Hebrew 
reem  is  identical  with  the  Arabic  rim,  which  is  usually 
referred  to  the  Oryx  leucoryx,  the  white  antelope  of 
North  Africa,  and  at  one  time,  perhaps,  an  inhabitant 
of  Palestine.  Bochart  has  been  followed  by  Rosenmiil- 
ler, Winer,  and  otliers. 

But  w  ith  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  Oryx  leucoryx, 
it  must  be  observed  that  this  antelope,  like  the  rest  of 
the  family,  is  harmless  miless  wouiuled  or  hard  pressed 
by  the  hunter;  nor  is  it  remarkable  for  the  possession 
of  anj'  extraordinary  strength.  Figures  of  the  oryx 
frequently  occur  on  the  FLgyptian  sculfitures,  "being 
among  the  animals  tamed  by  the  Egyptians  and  kept 
in  great  numbers  in  their  preserves"  (Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Eyypt.  i,  227,  ed.  1854).  Certainly  this  antelope  can 
never  be  the  fierce  indomitable  reem  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Job  (see  Lichtenstein,  Ueb.  d.  A  ntilopen  des  nordl. 
Africa  [Berl.  1826J).     See  Antelope. 

3.  Arnold  Boot  {Animad.  Sacr.  iii,  8  [Lond.  1644]), 
with  much  better  reason,  conjectures  that  some  species 
of  Urvs,  or  wild-ox,  is  the  reem  of  the  Hebrew  Script- 
ures. He  has  been  followed  by  Schidtens  (Comment,  in 
Johum  xxxix,  9,  who  translates  the  term  by  Bos  sylres- 
tris:  this  learned  writer  has  a  long  and  most  valuable 
note  on  this  question),  Parkhurst  (Ueb.  Lex.  s.  v.  DX"i), 
Maiirer  (Comment,  in  Job.  loc.  cit.).  Dr.  Harris  (Nat.  Hist. 
of  the  Pible),  and  by  Gary  {Notes  on  Job,  loc.  cit.). 

Considering  that  the  reem  is  spoken  of  as  a  two-horn- 
ed animal  of  great  strength  and  ferocity,  that  it  was  ev- 
idently well  known  aiul  often  seen  by  the  Jews,  that  it 
is  mentioned  as  an  animal  fit  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and 
that  it  is  frequentU'  associated  with  bulls  and  oxen,  we 
tiiiiik  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  species  of  wild- 
ox  is  intended.  The  allusion  in  Psa.  xcii,  10,  "  But 
thou  shalt  lift  up,  as  a  reeym,  my  horn,"  seems  to  point 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  fiorid(e  use  their  horns,  low- 
ering the  head  and  then  tossing  it  uj).  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  what  particular  species  of  wild-ox  is 
signified.  At  present  there  is  no  existing  example  of 
any  wild  bovine  animal  found  in  Palestine;  but  nega- 
tive evidence  in  this  respect  must  not  be  interpreted  as 
affording  testimony  against  the  supposition  that  wild 
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cattle  formerh'  existed  in  the  Bible  lands.  The  lion, 
for  instance,  was  once  not  nnfrequentl}'  met  with  in 
Palestine,  as  is  evident  frotn  P.iblical  allusions;  but  no 
traces  of  living  specimens  now  exist  there.  Dr.  Koth 
found  lions'  bones  in  a  gravel  bed  of  the  Jordan  some 
few  years  ago;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  future 
explorer  may  succeed  in  discovering  bones  and  skulls 
of  some  huge  extinct  Urns,  allied,  perhaps,  to  that  gi- 
gantic on:  of  the  Hercynian  forests  which  Cajsar  (Bell. 
<!(iU.  vi.  "20)  describes  as  being  of  a  stature  scarcely  be- 
low that  of  an  elephant,  and  so  tierce  as  to  spare  neither 
man  nor  beast  shoidd  it  meet  with  either.  "  Notwith- 
standing assertions  to  the  contrary,"  says  Col.  Hamilton 
Smith  (Kitto,  Cyclop,  art.  "  Keem"),  "  the  urns  and  the 
bison  were  spread  anciently  from  the  Kliine  to  China, 
and  existed  in  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor;  while  they,  or 
allied  species,  are  still  found  in  Siberia  and  the  forests 
both  of  Xorthern  and  Southern  Persia.  Finally,  though 
the  buffalo  was  not  found  anciently  farther  west  than 
Aracoria,  the  gigantic  Gaiir  {Bibos  gmirni)  and  several 
congeners  are  spread  over  all  the  mountain  wildernesses 
of  India  antl  the  Sheriff  al-Wady ;  and  a  further  colossal 
species  roams  with  other  wild  bulls  in  the  valleysof  Atlas. 
We  tignre  Bibas  ciirijhiiis,  a  sjiecies  which  is  believed 
to  be  still  found  soutli-west  of  the  Indus,  and  is  not  re- 
mote from  that  of  the  Atlas  valleys."    See  Wild  Bull. 


Wild  Bull  {Dibos  cavifronn). 

4.  Russell  (Aleppo,  ii,7),  Robinson  (Bibl.  Res.  ii,ll'>), 
and  (iesenius  {Thesdur.  s.  v.)  have  little  doubt  that  the 
buffalo  {Bnbiiliis  bujfaliis)  is  the  reetn  of  the  Bible;  and 
this  opinion  is  shared  by  Umbreit,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Heng- 
stenberg,  and  other  commentators.  Although  the  Chain- 
sii.  or  tame  butfalo,  was  not  introduced  into  Western 
Asia  until  the  Arabian  con(inest  of  Persia,  it  is  possible 
that  some  wild  species  {HiiIhiIiis  arnee,  or  B.  bntchijce- 
?-tis)  may  have  existed  formerly  in  Palestine.  See 
Buffalo. 

III.  The   Unicorn  Proper. — 1.  Le(jendary  Notices.^ 
Throughout  classical  antiquity  (as  seen  above)  vague 
ni>tions  of  a  true  unicorn  prevailed.     In  the  o)'0(  aypioi 
of  Ctesias,  which  were  larger  than  horses — white,  with 
a  horn  on  the  forehead  a  cubit  long,  which  were  very 
swift  and  strong,  not  ferocious  unless  at- 
tacked, and  then  irresistible,  so  that  they 
could  not  be  taken  alive — we  can  trace  the 
original  of  the  familiar  form  that  figures 
in   the    English   national   heraldic  shield.  — - 

Aristotle  and  Herodotus  follow  Ctesias, 
and  Strabo  ijives  the  unicorn  a  deer-like 
head.  Oppian  makes  it  a  bull  with  im- 
divided  hoofs  and  a  frontal  horn  ;  and  Cfe- 
sar,  who  puts  it  in  the  Hercynian  forest, 
gives  its  single  horn  palmate  branches  like 
those  of  a  deer.  Pliny  draws  the  portrait 
with  the  greatest  attention  to  details.  It 
was  a  most  savage  beast,  generally  like  a 
horse,  with  the  head  of  a  deer,  the  feet  of 
an  elephant,  the  tail  of  a  boar,  a  deep  bel- 
lowing voice,  and  a  single  black  horn,  two 
cubits  long,  projecting  from  the  middle  of 
its  forehead.  See  the  Ann.  and  Mu<j.  of 
Nat.  Hist.  Nov.  18G2. 

Although  the  medallic  history  of  the 


kings  of  Macedon  (Havercampius,Gf«.//i«/.[in  the  Dutch 
language])  furnishes  no  coins  bearing  a  single-honu'd 
goat,  it  is  still  asserted  by  Maillot  and  others  that  such 
was  to  be  found  among  their  ensigns;  but  this  was  most 
probably  after  the  Macedonian  conipiest;  for  a  single- 
horned  ibex  appears  on  the  bas-reliefs  of  Che  el-Minar; 
another  occurs  on  a  cylinder;  and  one  cast  in  brass,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  head  of  a  Macedonian  standard, 
was  found  in  Asia  Minor,  and  presented  to  the  Antiquari- 
an Society  of  London.  If  mysterious  names  were  resolv- 
able by  the  canons  of  pictorial  detinition,  the  practice  of 
imagining  horns  to  be  affixed  to  the  most  sublime  and 
sacred  objects  would  be  most  evident  from  the  radical 
meaning  of  the  word  cherub,  where  the  notion  of  horns 
is  everywhere  blended  with  that  of  "power  and  great- 
ness." See  CiiEKUUiM.  There  were  also  horns  at  the 
corners  of  altars — the  beast  with  ten  horns  in  Daniel, 
etc.  (ch.  vii).  In  profane  history  we  have  the  goat- 
head  ornament  on  the  helmet  of  the  kings  of  Persia, 
according  to  Ammianns,  more  probably  Ammon  horns: 
such  Alexander  the  Great  had  assumed  ;  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  P^gypt  and  in  Persia  continued  a  custom 
even  now  observed  by  the  chief  cabossiers  of  Ashantee, 
who  have  a  similar  ram-head  of  solid  gold  on  the  front 
of  their  plnniy  war-caps.  Indeed,  from  early  antiquity 
Greek  and  Ionian  helmets  were  often  adi)rned  with  two 
horns;  among  others  the  head  of  Seleucus  I  (Nicator) 
appears  thus  on  his  coins.  The  practice  extended  to 
metal  horns  being  affixed  to  the  masks  or  chaff'rons  of 
war-horses  (so  coins  of  Seleucus  Nicator)  and  of  ele- 
phants (Antiochus  Soter) ;  and  they  form  still,  or  did 
lately,  a  part  of  the  barbed  horse-armor  in  Kajahstan. 
Triple-horned  and  bicorned  helmets  are  found  on  early 
Gallic  and  Iberian  coins ;  they  were  again  in  use  dur- 
ing the  chivalrous  ages;  but  the  most  remarkable,  the 
horn  of  strength  and  dominion,  is  seen  elevated  on  the 
front  of  the  helmet  impressed  on  the  reverse  of  the 
coins  of  the  tyrant  Tryphon,  who,  in  his  endeavore  to 
obtain  Syria,  was  at  war  with  Antiochus  Sidetes  during 
the  iera  of  the  Maccabees,  and  was  not  likely  to  omit 
any  attribute  that  once  belonged  to  its  ancient  kings. 
See  Hoax. 

2.  Scien/ific  Descriptions. — In  later  times  the  fancy 
ran  riot  in  describing  and  figuring  the  unicorn,  and  no 
one  who  attempted  a  I/istoria  Aatunilis  thought  his 
work  complete  without  full  particulars  concerning  this 
interesting  beast.  As  some  of  the  descriptions  of  the 
ancients  were  a  little  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and 
as  the  materials  were  too  valuable  to  allow  any  to  be 
sacrificed,  different  species  of  unicorn  were  esfablished, 
in  the  copiousness  of  which  the  most  fastidious  student 
might  satisfy  his  chtiice.  Thus  there  were  the  wald- 
esel,  the  meer-wolf,  the  ox-hoofed  unicorn,  the  camel- 
hoofed  unicorn,  the  sea- unicorn  (not  the  cetacean  so 
named),  the  two-horned  wald-esel  (one  horn  behind 
the  other),  and  several  others,  all  of  which  are  duly 
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fiijiircd    by    the    indefatigable    Johnston    (Hist.  A'af. 
KJoT). 

Adiiiittincj  that  there  is  abiindanco  of  chaff  in  all 
tills,  naturalists  have  for  some  time  been  inclining  to 
admit  that  there  may  be  some  little  wheat  also  (see 
Meyer.  Ueb.d.  Sdiigthkr  Reem  [  Leips.  ITlHiJ).  'I'lie  rhi- 
noceroses of  India  and  Africa  showetl  that  a  single  cen- 
tral horn  was  not  in  itself  unnatural;  and  the  discov- 
ery of  several  species  of  this  huge  pachyderm  in  the 
soutiiern  parts  of  the  latter  continent  lias  brought  out 
some  features  of  the  old  descriptions  which  had  beeii 
assumed  to  be  fabulous.  Some  years  since  the  mis- 
sionary (!ainiil)ell  excited  much  interest  by  sending 
home  from  South  Africa  the  head  of  a  rhinoceros  which 
came  mucti  nearer  that  of  the  traditionary  unicorn 
than  anything  as  yet  known  to  naturalists.  It  bore  a 
single  straight  slender  horn,  projecting  from  the  face 
to  the  height  of  three  feet,  with  a  small  tubercle- 
shaped  horn  immediately  behind  this.  The  zoological 
researches  of  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  and  the  exploits  of 
not  a  few  naturalist  sportsmen  in  the  wild-beast  regions 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  Cape  Colony,  have  made  ns 
familiar  with  this  species  Qihinoceros  sit/ills'),  as  well  as 
others  with  a  similar  arrangement  of  horns. — Kitto; 
Smith  ;  Fairbairn. 

Uniciilus,  a  Low-Latin  term  for  an  alms-box  with 
a  perforated  co\er. 

Uniformity.  The  ecclesiastical  use  of  this  ■word 
is  to  denote  the  use  of  one  and  the  same  form  of  public 
jirayers,  administration  of  sacraments,  and  other  rites, 
etc.,  prescribed  by  the  Acts  of  Uniformity.  The  first 
of  these  was  issued  by  Parliament  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  provided — for  the  first  offence,  forfeiture 
of  one  year's  profits  and  six  months'  imprisonment;  for 
the  second  offence,  deprivation  of  all  s])iritual  promo- 
tions and  imprisonment  for  one  year;  and  for  the  third 
offence,  deprivation  of  all  spiritual  promotions  and  im- 
prisonment for  life  (see  stat.  1  Eliz. 
c.  2,  §  4-8).  According  to  the  act 
j)assed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
1()()2,  every  person  obtaining  prefer- 
ment in  the  Church  or  universities 
must  declare  his  assent  to  everything 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.     See  Conformity. 

Unigenitus  (so  called  from  its  first  word,  referring 
to  titr  (nily-henottt'H  Sou ),  TllE  Bui.l.,  was  an  instrument 
which  was  issued  by  pope  Clement  XI,  and  made  its 
appearance  on  Sept.  8,  171o.  It  was  directed  against 
the  French  translation  of  the  New  Test,  with  notes, 
published  by  Quesnel,  a  celebrated  Jansenist.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  disputes  which  this  book  had  occasion- 
ed, it  had  previously  been  condemned  in  1708;  but,  this 
step  being  found  ineffectual,  Clement  jiroceeded  to  con- 
demn one  hundred  and  one  propositions  contained  in 
the  notes.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  the  opinions  denounced  by  this  bull :  "  No  graces  are 
given  except  through  faith."  '-The  reading  of  the  Sa- 
cred Scriptures  is  for  all."  '-The  obscurity  of  the  Sa- 
cred Word  is  no  reason  for  laymen  to  dispense  them- 
selves from  reading  it."  "The  Lord's  day  ought  to  be 
sanctified  by  Clhristians  for  works  of  piety,  and,  above 
all,  for  the  reading  of  the  sacred  Scripture.  It  is  dam- 
nable to  wish  to  withdraw  a  Christian  from  this  read- 
ing." This  bull,  procured  by  Louis  XIV  and  the  .Tes- 
nits,  produced  great  commotions  in  France.  Forty  (ial- 
lican  bishops  accepted  it ;  but  it  was  opposed  by  many 
others,  especially  by  Noailles,  bishop  of  Paris.  Sixteen 
bishops  suspended  the  bull  in  their  dioceses.  They 
were  supported  by  the  mnversities  of  Paris,  Kheims, 
and  Xantes,  and  by  the  Paris  faculties  of  theology,  law, 
and  arts.  Many  of  the  prelates  and  other  persons  ap- 
pealed in  vain  to  a  general  coimcil,  and  were  for  this 
reason  called  Appellants.  A  persecution  was  raised 
against  those  who  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Jan- 
senist Quesnel,  and  many  of  them  were  obliged  to  Hee 


their  country.  This  bull  was,  however,  overruled  for 
good.  It  tended  to  confirm  Protestants  in  their  sepa- 
ration from  Home;  and  it  alTords  a  full  and  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  falsehood  ]uit  forth  by  fiopish  priests, 
that  they  do  not  hide  tlu^  Scriiitures  from  the  (leople. 
See  Blunt,  Diet,  of  'llmA.  s.  v.;  F'arrar,  Eccks.  Diet. 
s.  V. 

Uiiio  Mystica  {mygticdl  union')  is  a  theological 
term  applied  to  that  intimate  union  between  (iod  and 
man  that  results  through  the  exercise  of  saving  faith. 
See  Hagenbach,  JJist.  of  Doctrines  (18G9),  1,  188;  ii, 
288. 

Union  American  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churcll,  TiiK,  was  founded  liy  Kev.  Peter  Spencer, 
in  Wilmington,  Del.,  June,  1813,  and  was  composed  of 
seceding  colored  members  of  the  Methodist  E]iiscf>pal 
Church.  It  was  chartered  under  the  title  of  "The 
African  Union  Church,"  which  it  retained  luitil  af- 
ter the  war,  when  its  present  name  was  adopted. 
Originally  the  ministers  served  witliont  com]iensation, 
and  without  any  limit  to  their  term  of  service.  The 
societies,  though,  adopting  common  articles  of  religion, 
usages,  and  discipline,  were  distinct  from  each  other.  In 
1871  a  convention  was  called,  which  adojited  an  itinerant 
ministry,  limiting  the  pastoral  term  to  two  years;  and 
permitting  compensation.  The  doctrines  are  precisely 
those  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  are  also  the 
general  features  of  the  government.  They  have  a  gen- 
eral conference,  meeting  once  in  four  years;  annual  con- 
ferences, of  which  there  are  now  five;  quarterly  confer- 
ences; love-feasts;  and  class-meetings.  A  general  super- 
intendent is  elected  by  the  (ieneral  Conference,  who  holds 
his  office  for  four  years,  and  is  eligible  to  re-election.  The 
general  superintendent  in  1878  was  Kev.  Edward  Will- 
iams, and  two  sidisuperintendents,  Kev.  John  C.Kamsey 
and  Kev.  A.  S.  Sandfbrd,  D.D.  The  statistics  in  187G  are 
given  as  follows : 


C..iilev.ncfs 

I'reiubers. 

Me. libers. 

S.  S.  Sch.  lurs. 

Cliuul.  Property. 

Dehiwaie  and  Pel 

usylvaiiia. 

60 
25 
6 
5 
25 

i:i47 

600 

300 

300 
315 

21  SO 
200 
K'H 
50 

$.00,000 

4.'),000 

35.000 

5.0O0 

.5,000 

ArkMUSiis 

Total 

121 

28G2 

2533 

$140,000 

Union  with  Christ,  that  act  of  divine  grace  by 
which  we  are  joined  to  Christ ;  and  is  considered,  1.  As 
virtual,  or  that  which  was  formed  from  all  eternity 
(Epli.  i,  4)  ;  2.  Vital,  or  spiritual,  formed  in  the  moment 
of  our  regeneration  (John  xvii,2(j;  1  John  iv,  lo).  It  is 
rejjresented  in  the  Scripture  by  the  strongest  expres- 
sions language  can  admit  of,  and  even  compared  to  the 
union  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  (John  xvii,  11, 
21,  etc.).  It  is  also  compared  to  the  union  of  a  vine 
and  its  branches  (xv,4,  5) ;  to  the  union  of  our  food  with 
our  bodies  (vi.  5(5,  57);  to  the  union  of  the  body  with  the 
head  (E|)h.iv,  15,  Hi);  to  the  conjugal  union  (v,23,30); 
to  the  union  of  a  king  and  his  subjects  (Matt,  xxv,  34, 
40)  ;  to  a  building  (1  Pet.  ii.  4,  5;  Y.\)\\.  ii,  21,  22).  It  is 
also  repre.sentetl  by  an  identity  or  sameness  of  spirit  (I 
Cor.  vi,  17) ;  by  an  identity  of  body  (xii,  12,  27) ;  by  an 
identity  of  interest  (Matt,  xxv,  40  ;  John  xx,  17).  This 
union  nnist  be  considered,  not  as  a  mere  mental  union  only 
in  comfort  or  notion;  nor  a  physical  union,  as  between 
the  head  and  the  members;  nor  as  an  essential  union, 
or  union  with  the  divine  natures;  but  as  a  mystical  union 
(Eph.  V,  32);  an  honorable  union  (1  John  iii,  1,2);  a  su- 
pernatural union  ( 1  Cor.  i,  30) ;  holy  (1  John  iii.  24) ;  nec- 
essary (John  XV,  4) ;  inviolable  (Kom.  viii.  38. 39).  Some 
state  it  thus:  1.  A  union  of  natures  (Ileb.  ii,  1 1);  2.  Of 
actions,  Christ's  obedience  being  imputed  to  us,  and  our 
sins  reckoned  to  him  (2Cor.  v,  21);  3.  Of  life  (Col.  iii,  4); 
4.  Of.sentiment(2  Cor.  V,  17);  5.  Of  interest  (Matt,  xxv, 
34,  etc.)  ;  6.  Of  affection  (2  Cor.  v,  14) ;  7.  Of  residence 
(John  xvii,  24).  The  advantacjes  of  it  are  knowledge 
(Eph.  i,  18),  fellowship  (1  Cor.  i,  9),  security  (John  xv), 
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felicity  (1  Pet.  i,  8),  spirituality  (John  xv,  8) ;  and,  in- 
deed, all  the  rich  communications  of  spiritual  blessings 
here  and  hereafter  (Col.  i,  22).  The  evidences  of  union 
with  Christ  are :  light  in  the  understanding  (1  Pet.  ii,  9) ; 
affection  to  him  (John  xiv,  21) ;  frequent  communion 
with  him  (1  John  i,  3);  delight  in  his  word,  ordinances, 
and  people  (Psa.  xxvii,  4;  cxix) ;  submission  to  his 
will,  and  conformitv'  to  his  image  (1  John  ii,  5).  See 
Dickinson,  Letters,  let.  17  ;  Flavel,  Method  of  Grace,  ser, 
2;  Polhill,  (7rt  Z7«jom;  Brown,  Co;??/;ertd  V,  i. — Buck. 

UNION  OF  Churchp:s,  in  English  law,  is  the  com- 
bining and  consolidating  of  two  churches  into  one.  It 
is  also  where  one  Church  is  made  subject  to  another 
and  one  man  is  rector  of  both,  and  where  a  conventual 
Church  is  made  a  cathedral.  In  the  first  case,  if  two 
churches  were  so  mean  that  the  tithes  could  not  afford 
a  competent  provision  for  each  incumbent,  the  ordinary, 
patron,  and  incumbents  might  unite  them  at  common- 
law  before  any  statute  was  made  for  that  purpose ;  and 
in  such  case  it  was  agreed  which  patron  should  present 
first;  for  though,  by  the  union,  the  incumbency  of  one 
Church  was  lost,  yet  the  patronage  remained,  and  each 
patron  might  have  a  quare  im.pedit,  upon  a  disturbance, 
to  present  it  in  his  turn.  The  license  of  the  king  is 
not  necessary  to  a  union,  as  it  is  to  the  appropriation 
of  advowsons ;  because  an  appropriation  is  a  mortmain, 
and  the  patronage  of  the  advowson  is  lost,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, all  first-fruits  and  tenths;  whereas  in  a  union 
these  consequences  do  not  follow.  The  three  statutes 
in  existence  relating  to  union  of  churches  are  the  37 
Henry  VIII,  c.  21 ;  the  17  Charles  II,  c.  3 ;  and  the  4  and 
5  William  and  IMar\',  c.  12. — Eadie,  Eccles.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

UNION,  Congregational.  Conder  says  of  such 
unions,  "  The  recent  formation  of  the  Congregational 
and  Baptist  unions  has  given  rise  to  the  notion  that 
there  exists  among  the  Nonconformists  of  the  present 
day  a  disposition  to  abandon  the  principles  of  strict  In- 
dependency, and  to  adopt  a  new  species  of  machinery 
or  organization  more  nearly  approaching  to  Presbyte- 
rianism.  For  this  idea  there  is  no  foundation.  These 
unions  differ  in  no  other  respect  than  in  their  more  ex- 
tended or  comprehensive  character  from  the  county 
unions  and  associations  of  churches  which  have  ahvaj^s 
existed  in  both  denominations  for  similar  objects.  They 
have  no  relation  to  a  scheme  of  Church  government; 
their  object  is  not  to  set  up  a  Church  or  to  create  a 
jurisdiction,  but  simply  to  facilitate  a  general  co-oper- 
ation for  common  and  public  objects  of  a  religious  nat- 
ure."—  Eadie,  Eccles.  Cyclop,  s.  v.     See  Independents. 

UNION,  Hypostatical,  is  a  theological  term  de- 
vised b}^  the  old  divines  to  express  the  union  of  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  with  the  divine  in  one  person. 
It  must  be  observed  that  this  union  is  not  consubstan- 
tial,  as  of  the  three  persons  in  one  Godhead ;  nor  phys- 
ical, as  soul  and  body  united  in  one  person ;  nor  mysti- 
cal, as  between  Christ  and  believers;  but  so  that  the 
manhood  subsists  in  the  second  person,  yet  without  mak- 
ing confusion,  both  forming  but  one  person.  See  Aiu- 
ANiSM ;  Hypostatical  Union  ;  Person  of  Christ  ; 
Sabellians. 

Unitarianism,  belief  in  the  unity  of  God.  In 
a  comprehensive  sense  it  includes,  with  a  part  of  Chris- 
tendom, Jews,  Mohammedans,  Deists,  and  all  who  wor- 
ship God  as  one.  For  this  use,  however,  the  accepted 
term  is  Monotheism.  Within  the  ranks  of  Christendom 
the  name  Unitarian  is  given  to  those  who  reject  the 
dogma  of  the  Trinity  in  its  varying  phases  of  a  three- 
fold or  tripersonal  Deity,  whether  three  in  substance  or 
only  in  name  and  form,  and  who  maintain  the  essential 
unity  of  God  as  Creator  and  Father,  and  the  created 
nature  and  subordinate  rank  of  Jesus  Christ.  Within 
this  range  opinions  about  Jesus  vary  from  those  that  as- 
sign him  a  pre-existent  and  superangelic  rank  to  an  es- 
timate purely  human.  While  the  name  strictly  touches 
this  doctrine  only,  it  is  vitally  related  and  gives  charac- 
ter to  the  whole  svstem  of  belief  concerning  human  nat- 
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ure  and  need,  human  life  and  its  purpose,  this  world  and 
its  meaning,  and  the  future  world  and  man's  destiny. 

I.  History  of  the  Belief. — 1.  In  the  Early  Church. — 
Unitarianism  has  accompanied  Christianity  from  the 
beginning,  at  least  as  one  form  of  its  faith.  Unitarians 
maintain  that  their  faith  is  that  of  the  early  Church  as 
taught  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Tlicy  appeal 
to  Jesus  as  the  supreme  teacher  of  Christianity,  finding 
in  his  word  and  character  the  essence  of  the  Gospel. 
They  state  their  chief  tenets  in  the  language  of  the 
New  Test,  without  note  or  comment,  "To  us  there  is 
but  one  God,  the  Father;"'  "This  is  life  eternal  to  know 
thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou 
hast  sent."  They  hold  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
so  startling  to  Jews  trained  in  the  worship  of  one  God 
and  expecting  a  Messiah  of  human  lineage,  would  have 
required  a  statement  more  explicit  than  any  found  in 
the  Bible  record.  They  hold  that  the  doctrine,  at  best, 
is  an  inference  from  texts  of  obscure  meaning  or  doubt- 
ful genuineness,  every  one  of  which  is  separately  aban- 
doned by  prominent  Trinitarian  scholars  as  not  express- 
ly teaching  the  doctrine;  while  the  Roman  Catholic 
holds  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Church,  deeming  it  not 
clearly  taught  in  the  Bible. 

Unitarians  consider  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  a 
gradual  development,  as  Gentiles  came  into  the  Church 
and  subjected  the  Gospel  to  the  influence  of  Oriental 
speculations  and  Greek  philosophy.  The  followers  of 
Zoroaster  and  Plato,  teaching  the  eternal  antagonism 
of  spirit  and  matter,  tilled  the  time  with  speculations 
concerning  God  as  a  superior  essence  creating  the  world 
by  inferior  divinities.  In  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  tho 
Logos  began  the  gradual  deification  of  Jesus,  consum- 
mated only  by  votes  of  successive  councils  of  the  4th 
century.  A  succession  of  testimonies  meanwhile  show 
the  continued  existence  of  faith  in  the  undivided  unity 
of  God.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  2d  century,  Justin 
Martyr  says,  "  Some  there  are  among  ourselves  who  ad- 
mit that  Jesus  is  Christ  while  holding  him  to  be  man 
of  men."  Still  later,  Tertullian  says,  "  Common  people 
think  of  Christ  as  a  man."  About  the  year  200  Tertul- 
lian was  himself  the  first  to  introduce  into  Christian 
theology  the  word  "  Trinitas."  The  unity  of  God  was 
expressly  taught  by  a  sect  called  the  "  Monarchians." 
Some  held  that  God  the  Father  himself  was  born  and 
suffered  in  human  form,  and  hence  were  called  "Patri- 
passians."  Of  these  were  Beryllus,  bishop  of  Bostria  in 
Arabia;  Praxeas,  who  came  from  Asia  Minor  to  Rome; 
Noetus,  of  Smyrna ;  and,  still  later,  Sabellius,  a  presby- 
ter in  the  Church  about  A.D.  250,  the  most  original 
and  profound  mind  among  the  Monarchians.  The 
teachings  of  Sabellius  are  variously  represented  bj' 
friend  and  foe,  and  are  not  now  very  accurate!}'  to  be 
known.  He  had  followers  as  late  as  the  5th  century  in 
Mesopotamia  and  in  Rome.  Others  held  that  Christ 
was  in  nature  purely  human,  but  exalted  by  his  supe- 
rior measure  of  divine  wisdom  and  -inspiration.  Of 
these  were  Theodotus  of  Byzantium,  Artemon  of  Rome, 
and  Paul  of  Samosata.  This  noted  teacher,  bishop  of 
Antioch  from  the  year  260,  makes  prominent  the  human 
personality  of  Christ,  teaching  that "  Christ  was  a  man," 
"exalted  to  peculiar  union  with  the  divine  nature  by 
the  illumination  of  divine  wisdom."  Deposed  in  269, 
his  name  became  a  synonym  for  heresy;  and  in  the 
next  century  the  celebrated  historian  Eusebius  confirms 
the  testimony  that  he  taught  "  that  Christ  was  in  nat- 
ure but  a  common  man."  Speculation  and  controversy 
thus  went  forward  until,  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, the  relation  of  God  and  Clirist  had  become  a  ques- 
tion of  substance  or  resemblance.  In  the  famous  theo- 
logical struggle  over  the  terms  homo-  and  homoi-ousian, 
whether  God  and  Christ  were  of  the  same  or  only  similar 
nature,  Arius  maintained  that  Jesus  was  a  created  being. 
He  was  opposed  by  the  bishop  Alexander,  aided  by  Ath- 
anasius ;  and  the  controversy  waxed  hot  and  opinion  was 
divided,  until  Constantine,  recently  come  to  the  throne  as 
the  first  Christian  emperor,  summoned  in  A.D.  325  the 
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Council  of  Nice,  in  which  the  angry  storm  of  the  three 
hundred  theologians  was  allayed  and  Arius  and  his  doc- 
trine condemned.  The  historian  Eusebias  naively  says, 
"  The  emperor  succeeded  in  bringing  them  into  simi- 
larity of  judgment  and  conformity  of  opinion  on  all 
controverted  points."  For  another  century  controversy 
continued  as  to  the  Holy  .Si)irit,  the  double  nature  of 
Christ,  and  Mary  as  Mother  of  God,  all  of  which  were 
graduall}'  settled  by  majority  votes  of  successive  coun- 
cils, culminating  in  the  Creed  long  attributed  to  Atha- 
nasius,  but  now  believed  to  have  been  written  a  hun- 
dred years  after  his  death. 

In  surveying  the  opinions  of  the  carl}'  Church,  it  thus 
becomes  clear  that  Unitarianism  existed  from  the  be- 
ginning; that  the  belief  in  the  Trinity  and  the  Deity 
of  Christ  was  three  or  four  centuries  gradually  forming; 
that  during  this  period  the  range  of  opinions  concern- 
ing Jesus  was  as  widely  varied  as  at  the  present  time; 
that  two  or  three  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Christ 
it  was  still  doubtful,  and  settled  oidy  by  the  majority  of 
a  council,  whose  decision  was  secured  through  the  influ- 
ence of  a  newly  converted  emperor,  whether  the  Chris- 
tian Church  should  regard  Jesus  as  a  person  in  the  God- 
head, or,  as  the  apostle  Peter  declared  him,  a  man  ap- 
proved by  signs  and  wonders  which  God  did  b\'  him. 
The  Unitarian  deems  the  whole  question  a  corruption 
of  the  pure  Gospel  by  philosophic  speculation,  and  seeks, 
as  the  essence  of  Christianity,  the  practical  religion 
taught  by  Jesus  Christ — of  love  to  God  and  man. 

It  may  be  added  as  a  fact  of  interest,  and  one  signifi- 
cant of  the  aid  rendered  to  Christianity  by  this  branch 
of  the  Church,  that  one  of  the  chief  lights  of  Arianism, 
the  Gothic  Ulfllas,  born  near  the  Lower  Danube  at  about 
the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  consecrated  bishop 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  devoting  himself  to  the  religious 
and  social  development  of  his  people,  familiar  with  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Gothic  languages,  rendered  his  name 
forever  to  be  honored  by  his  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  his  native  tongue,  which  at  once  helped  to  give 
lasting  form  to  the  Gothic  language  and  to  perpetuate 
Christianity  among  the  Gothic  people.  For  four  cen- 
turies the  Goths  were  accompanied  in  their  migrations 
by  this  sacred  national  work,  portions  of  which  still  re- 
main in  the  Universitj'  Librarj'  of  Upsal,  in  Sweden. 
The  sect  of  the  Nestorians,  also,  who  may  fairly  be 
counted  on  the  Arian  side,  at  about  the  7th  century, 
were  the  first  to  carry  Christianity  to  the  far  East,  into 
Persia  and  China. 

2.  The  Reformation  reveals  Unitarianism  existing, 
and  awakens  it  to  renewed  life.  It  accompanied  Prot- 
estantism from  its  cradle,  as  it  had  accompanied  primi- 
tive Christianity.  Before  Luther's  death  it  had  ap- 
peared in  Italv,  Hungary,  Poland,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  England.  In  the  contest  with  the  pope  and 
his  hierarchy,  the  majority  of  Protestants,  absorbed  in 
the  struggle  for  freedom,  accepted,  unchallenged,  as  their 
hereditary  belief,  the  substance  of  doctrine  of  the  Romish 
Church.  Yet  in  every  Protestant  confession  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  is  reiterated  as  if  on  the  defensive; 
while  the  testimonies  of  Calvin,  Melancthon,  and  oth- 
ers against  the  Unitarian  heresy  reveal  its  strength. 
Among  the  manj'  who,  before  and  after  the  Eeforma- 
tion,  bore  witness  to  their  faith  in  persecution  and  death, 
Unitarianism  has  its  own  list  of  confessors  and  martyrs. 
In  bishop  Mant's  History  of  Ireland  is  a  brief  account 
of  Adam  Duff,  who  for  his  denial  of  the  Trinity  was 
burned  alive,  near  Dublin,  in  132G.  The  earlj'  theolog- 
ical repositories  make  record  of  a  priest,  William  Tay- 
lour,  put  to  death  as  an  Arian,  in  fjigland,  in  1422. 

Conspicuous  among  the  Reformers  were  the  Unitari- 
ans Servetus  and  the  Socini.  Jlichael  Servetus,  born 
in  Villanueva,  Aragon,  in  1509,  the  year  of  Calvin's 
birth,  while  studying  law  at  Toulouse,  heard  of  the  con- 
test, left  his  home  and  his  profession,  and  sought  the 
Reformers  Qicolampadius,  at  Basle,  Bucer  and  Capito, 
at  Strasburg,  and  Calvin,  at  Paris.  His  bold  genius 
pushed  past  them  in  seeking  a  rejuvenated  Christiani- 


ty. Skilled  in  mathematics  and  the  Oriental  languages, 
in  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  his  fearless  spirit  of  in- 
quiry and  eager  thirst  for  truth  gave  the  highest  interest 
to  his  religious  speculations.  "Your  trinity,"  he  de- 
clares, "  is  a  product  of  subtlety  and  madness.  The  Gos- 
pel knows  nothing  of  it.  The  old  fathers  are  strangers 
to  these  vain  distinctions.  It  is  from  the  school  of 
(ireek  sopliists  that  you,  Athanasius,  prince  of  trithe- 
ists,  have  borrowed  it."  Such  sentiments  provolced  bit- 
ter hostility.  Zwingli  denounced  him  as  "  that  wicked 
and  cursed  Spaniard ;"  Calvin  spoke  of  him  as  the  "fran- 
tic" Servetus,  who  "has  thrown  all  things  into  confu- 
sion." When  Servetus  published  his  Seven  Books  on 
the  Ei-rors  of  the  Trinity,  and  his  more  noted  work  on 
the  Restoration  of  Christianity,  severely  criticising  Cal- 
vin's views,  his  doom  was  scaled.  On  his  flight  from 
persecutors  at  Yienne,  as  he  stopped  at  Geneva,  Calvin 
caused  his  arrest  and  trial.  The  flames  of  Protestant 
persecution  dismissed  into  eternity,  through  frightful 
agony,  this  brave  soul  that  dared  assert  the  absolute 
unity  of  God.  The  leading  Reformers  expressed  no  re- 
gret, but  silently  or  openly  approved  it.   See  Servetus. 

Lielius  Socinus,  born  in  Siena  in  1525,  of  distinguished 
ancestry,  familiar  with  Biblical  languages,  an  able  critic, 
a  member  of  the  famous  Vicenza  Secret  Religious  Socie- 
ty of  Forty,  on  their  dispersal  fled  to  France,  England, 
Poland,  and  at  last  to  Zurich,  where  he  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty-seven.  A  student  rather  than  reformer  or 
controversialist,  he  yet  left  behind  him  a  deep  impress 
of  his  free  and  original  thought.  His  nephew,  Faustus 
Socinus,  born  also  in  Siena  in  1539,  was  expelled  from 
Italy  at  twenty,  studied  at  Basle,  visited  Poland  and 
Transylvania,  where,  carrying  forward  his  uncle's 
thought  and  work  until  his  death  in  1G04,  he  became 
the  more  active  and  noted  leader  of  Socinianism  (q.  v.). 

Less  conspicuous,  but  with  these,  may  be  named  in 
German}',  Ccllarius,  Capito,  Johann  Denk,  Sebastian 
Frank,  and  the  scholarly  Ludwig  Hetzer,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest, who,  for  writing  against  the  Deity  of  Christ,  was 
imprisoned  by  the  magistrates  of  Constance,  and  suffer- 
ed death  in  1529  ;  also  Claudius  of  Savoy,  George  Blan- 
drata  in  Transylvania,  Gonesius  and  Farnovius  in  Po- 
land, Stephen  Dolet,  friend  and  disciple  of  Servetus, 
who,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  was  tried  for  heresy 
and  burned  alive  in  Paris  in  154G;  and  John  Yalentine 
Gentilis,  who  preached  in  France  and  Switzerland,  and 
suffered  death  at  Berne  in  1566,  saying,  as  he  laid  his 
head  on  the  block,  "  IMany  have  suffered  for  the  glory 
of  the  Son,  but  none  have  died  for  the  glory  and  su- 
premacy of  the  Father." 

3.  In  Italy,  before  the  Reformation,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  encountered  dissent,  the  advocates  of  which 
were  driven  from  the  country,  or  were  attracted  by  the 
larger  freedom  farther  North.  Thus  went  forth  many 
to  Switzerland,  Germany,  Hungary, and  Poland ;  among 
whom  were  the  famous  Socini  and  the  celebrated 
preacher  Bernardo  Occhino.  Hundreds  also  were  put 
to  death,  among  whom  were  James  Palax)logus,  burned 
at  Rome,  and  Sega  and  Guirlanda,  drowned  at  Yenice. 
It  was  in  this  interest  of  reforming  the  faith  that  the 
society  was  formed  in  Yicenza,  of  forty  persons  of  tal- 
ents and  learning,  discarding  the  Trinity,  meeting  in 
secret,  of  whom,  after  1546,  many  were  imprisoned  and 
others  suffered  death.  From  that  time  there  has  been 
no  recognised  or  organized  Unitarian  body  of  any 
strength  in  Italy,  although  it  is  believed  there  are 
many  who  hold  this  faith.  The  advocate  IVlagnani 
has  for  years  conducted  Unitarian  service  at  Pisa.  The 
astronomer  Filopanti  has  lectured  in  Bologna,  Milan, 
Rome,  and  Naples  upon  Channing,  the  distinguished 
American  Unitarian  leader,  of  whom  further  mention 
will  be  made  below.  Professor  Ferdinando  Bracci- 
forti  has  translated  Channing's  works  into  Italian,  and 
has  for  years  conducted  Unitarian  service  at  Florence 
and  at  Reggio.  Professor  Sbarbaro,  in  the  Rivista 
Europa  of  October,  1879,  argues  that  Channing  sup- 
plies the  form  and  spirit  of  the  religion  needed  by  the 
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craving  heart  of  thoughtful  Italy.  He  there  says,  "  I 
have  made  choice  of  Chaniiing  as  the  most  eloquent 
witness  and  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  new  evolution 
of  Christian  thought  in  the  world,  and  of  the  reform 
which  is  in  process  of  initiation  in  human  religiousness ; 
because  in  the  story  of  his  career,  and  in  the  fortunes  of 
his  books,  in  the  marvel  of  their  rapid  diffusion  in  all 
corners  of  the  civilized  earth,  is  to  be  seen  the  most  lu- 
minous and  triumphant  proof  of  the  reality  of  that 
movement  Avhich  is  inwardly  transforming  European 
society,  and  bringing  it,  little  by  little,  to  worship  un- 
der the  roof  of  a  new  temple,  that  Church  really  cath- 
olic, whose  frontal  shall  bear,  without  untruth,  the  in- 
scription 'To  the  One  God,' which  Mazzini  hailed  on 
the  facades  of  the  Unitarian  churches  of  Hungary." 

4.  In  France,  reporting  two  million  Protestants,  since 
the  martyrdom  of  Dolet  in  Paris,  no  specific  Unitarian 
movement  has  been  known.  But  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  in  the  Reformed  Church,  which  is  mostly  Trin- 
itarian, has  been  a  growing  liberal  party ;  among  whom 
the  Coquerels,  father  and  son,  Martin  Paschoud,  Fon- 
tanes,  Colani,  Vincent,  and  the  present  liberal  Parisian 
pastor  Auguste  Dide  have  substantially  represented  Un- 
itarianism.  Their  papers  were  formerly  Le  Beformateur, 
and  Le  Disciple  de  Jesus,  and  at  present  La  Renaissance. 
Says  Renan,  in  a  brilliant  essay  on  Channing  in  1863, 
"France  has  rejected  Protestantism.  She  is  the  most 
orthodox  country  in  the  world,  because  she  is  the  most 
indifferent  in  religious  matters." 

5.  In  Switzerland,  where  the  early  Unitarian  mar- 
tyrs (Hetzer,  at  Zurich,  in  1529,  and  Servctus,  at  Gene- 
va, in  1553)  paid  the  penalty  of  their  lives,  the  spirit  of 
liberty  in  Church  as  in  State  has  prevailed ;  and,  with- 
out separate  formal  organization.  Unitarian  sentiments, 
from  the  first,  have  been  steadily  held.  The  Swiss 
Church  has  been  committed  to  no  dogmatic  declaration, 
but  only  "  to  preach  purely  and  fully  the  Word  of  God 
as  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures."  The  Genevan 
Church,  in  general,  denies  the  equality  of  the  Son  Avith 
the  Father,  and  the  Godhead  of  the  Messiah.  Tlie  cor- 
respondent of  the  Evangelical  Christendom,  Feb.  1, 1875, 
says,  "The  Grand  Council  of  Basle,  on  the  question  of 
the  Deity  of  Christ,  on  May  2, 1871,  decided  in  the  neg- 
ative by  a  vote  of  sixty-three  voices  against  forty-eight." 
Etienne  Chastel,  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at 
Geneva,  is  among  Channing's  most  ardent  admirers. 
French  Switzerland  has  itself  produced  two  great  lib- 
erals, Samuel  Vincent  and  Alexander  Vinet,  who  were 
largely  in  sympathy  with  Unitarian  thought. 

6.  Holland,  like  Switzerland  and  America,  always 
hospitable  to  those  who  are  exiles  for  conscience,  has 
never  been  wanting  in  representatives  of  a  free  theolo- 
gy. Of  its  two  and  a  half  million  Protestants,  about 
four  fifths  belong  to  the  Reformed  Church ;  which,  again, 
has  its  two  parties  of  Orthodox  and  Moderns.  Since  the 
burning  of  Flekwyk,  a  Dutch  Baptist,  for  his  denial  of 
the  Trinity  in  15G9,  there  has  been  continued  progress. 
In  a  popular  religious  work  by  Dr.  Matthes,  it  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact  that  the  chapter  on  God  has  no  allusion  to 
the  Trinity;  but  at  the  close  occurs  a  fopt-note  in  which, 
with  the  calm  spirit  of  the  historian  rather  than  that  of 
the  controversialist,  he  speaks  of  '•  the  antiquated  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity."  The  creed  adopted  at  the  Synod 
of  Dort  in  1G18  has  given  place  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
Bible  as  the  standard  of  faith,  together  with  the  tolera- 
tion and  diversity  of  sentiment  which  are  sure  to  follow. 

7.  Germany,  that  gave  the  world,  along  with  Luther, 
some  of  the  tirst  Unitarian  reformers,  during  the  suc- 
ceeding three  and  a  half  centuries,  without  any  distinct- 
ly organized  Unitarian  movement,  has,  with  its  noted 
scholarship  and  philosophy,  produced  all  shades  of  ra- 
tionalism, from  extreme  orthodoxy  to  extreme  unbe- 
lief. In  South  Germany,  governmental  statistics  of 
1861  report  325,000  Unitarians.  Says  Dr.  Beard,  "  The 
Trinity  subsists  among  the  learned  of  Germany  only  in 
name.  The  patristical  doctrine  has  been  attenuated  to 
a  shadow  or  reduced  to  nothing;  if  brought  down  into 


scriptural  form  it  is  abandoned;  if  converted  into  three 
'somewhats,'  it  is  no  longer  such  as  the  creeds  declare 
or  their  advocates  recognise.  The  doctrine  once  taught 
and  held  for  an  essential  article  of  Christian  faith  is  vir- 
tuall)'  repudiated  and  silently  disowned."  A  translation 
of  Channing's  complete  works,  by  Sydow  and  Schultze, 
was  published  in  Berlin  in  1850.  After  that,  the  chev- 
alier Bunsen,  in  his  God  in  Ilistori/,  speaks  of  Channing 
as  "a  grand  Christian  saint  and  man  of  God— nay,  also 
a  prophet  of  the  Christian  consciousness  regarding  the 
future."  The  Protestanten-Verein  of  Germany,  estab- 
lished at  Eisenach  in  1865,  a  free  Union  Association, 
holding  annual  conference  sessions,  though  not  organ- 
ized on  a  dogmatic  basis  and  not  professedly  Unitarian, 
welcomes  and  cherishes  fellowship  and  sympathy  with 
the  Unitarians  of  England  and  America. 

8.  In  Poland  the  Unitarian  faith  early  took  a  firm 
hold  and  spread  rapidly,  aided  by  refugees  who  there 
found  a  hospitable  asylum.  Yet  it  was  not  without 
persecution  at  the  start.  In  1539,  in  the  market-place 
in  Cracow,  was  burned  Katharine  Vogel  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  wife  of  a  goldsmith  and  alderman,  condemned 
for  denying  tlie  Deity  of  Christ  and  affirming  the  divine 
unity.  In  1552  the  Bible  was  translated,  chiefly  by 
Unitarian  scholars,  into  the  Polish  language.  Hither 
came  Faustus  Socinus,  around  whom  flocked  converts 
from  all  ranks  and  classes  of  society,  among  them  many 
of  the  nobility.  These,  protected  from  persecution  by 
the  privileges  of  their  rank,  proved  especially  favorable 
to  a  movement  which,  more  than  any  other  of  the  time, 
seemed  destructive  of  the  traditions  and  prestige  of  the 
Romish  Church.  The  prosperous  commercial  city  of 
Racow,  with  its  large  printing  establishment  publishing 
many  of  the  best  books  of  the  da}^,  became  its  head- 
quarters. Here  was  issued  the  famous  Racovian  Cate- 
chism, which  became  widely  known  and  influential,  and 
was  afterwards  signallj'  burned  in  London.  King  Sig- 
ismund  II  became  a  convert,  and  during  his  reign  this 
party  of  reformers  grew  strong  enough  to  form  a  church 
of  their  own.  For  a  century  it  flourished,  till,  in  1660, 
prince  Casimir,  a  cardinal  and  a  Jesuit,  coming  to  the 
throne,  with  unrelenting  persecution  burned  the  homes 
of  its  adherents,  drove  them  into  silence,  exile,  or  death. 
So  effectually  did  he  exterminate  it,  and  with  it  the 
spirit  of  libert}'  in  the  state  as  in  religion,  that  it  maj' 
fairly  be  said  that  Jesuit  tyranny  at  once  obliterated  a 
church  and  a  nation. 

9.  In  Transylvania,  Unitarian  ism  was  earliest  de- 
clared by  Francis  David,  first  Unitarian  pastor  and 
bishop;  and  afterwards  by  Socinus  and  by  Georgio 
Blandrata,  an  Italian  from  Piedmont,  who  became  court 
physician  to  Sigismund.  In  1540  David  preached  to 
a  multitude  in  the  open  streets  of  Thorda,  asserting  the 
Father  to  be  the  only  God.  By  his  preaching  from 
place  to  place  large  numbers  were  converted,  including 
the  king  himself,  and  nearly  the  whole  citj'  of  Klausen- 
burg,  and  many  Unitarian  churches  were  established. 
While  persecution  was  rife  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  Tran- 
sylvania was  early  conspicuous  for  religious  liberty. 
Four  forms  of  Christianity — the  Roman  Catholic,  the 
Reformed  Evangelical,  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Unitari- 
an— were  recognised  b}'  law  with  equal  rights,  with  pen- 
alties for  those  only  who  should  infringe  the  rights  of 
others.  Under  this  broad  tolerance,  Unitarianism,  which 
was,  indeed,  instrumental  in  producing  it,  gained  a  strong 
foothold,  which,  under  subsequent  persecution,  it  has 
never  whollj'  lost.  Unhappily,  the  early  tolerance  was 
of  short  duration.  The  bishop,  Francis  David,  himself 
became  a  martyr  to  his  faith,  dying  in  prison  in  No- 
vember, 1579,  an  event,  the  tercentenary  anniversary  of 
which,  in  1879,  was  celebrated  in  the  land  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom. The  Unitarians  of  Transylvania  are  said  to 
liave  at  one  time  possessed  four  hundred  church  build- 
ings, eleven  colleges,  and  three  universities.  Tlirough 
the  last  two  centuries  the  iron  hand  of  Austrian  and  Jes- 
uit oppression  has  largely  dispossessed  them  of  church- 
es, schools,  lands,  and  even  of  civil  as  well  as  religious 
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rights.  Tliej'  were  robbed  of  their  churches,  which  were 
transferred  to  the  Jesuits.  During  the  present  century, 
they  are  regaining  privileges  and  strength,  and  are  re- 
ported as  having  a  population  of  60,000,  now  increasing, 
with  120  churches;  a  university  at  Klausenburg  with 
12  professors  and  300  students;  two  smaller  colleges  at 
Thorda  and  St.  Kcrezsfur;  a  newspaper.  The  Seedsow- 
er;  and  many  distinguished  scholars  and  literary  men, 
preachers  and  civilians,  in  their  ranks.  Their  Church 
government  is  that  of  Episcopacy,  strongly  modified  by 
Congregationalism,  their  present  bishop  being  Joseph 
Ferencz.  A  special  intimacy  of  fellowship  has  recent- 
ly been  cherished  and  growing  between  them  and  the 
Unitarians  of  England  and  America.  With  their  aid 
the  translation  of  Channing's  writings  has  been  widely 
circulated  among  the  people  of  Hungary  of  all  sects. 

10.  England,  though  later  than  the  Continent  in  re- 
ceiving the  Unitarian  faith,  was  visited  by  Occhino, 
Socinus,  and  other  reformers.  In  1548,  the  priest  John 
Asheton  was  cited  to  Lambeth  for  Arian  sentiments, 
and  saved  his  life  only  by  recanting.  Under  a  similar 
charge  occurred  several  martyrdoms.  George  von  Par- 
ris,  a  devout  German  surgeon,  for  denying  the  Trinity 
was  burned  at  Smithfield  in  1551,  during  the  brief 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  During  the  reigns  of  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  Hammont,  Lewes,  Ket,  Wright,  and  many 
others  met  a  similar  fate.  In  the  reign  of  James  I,  in 
IGll,  the  Unitarian  Bartholomew  Legate  became  the 
last  of  the  Smithfield  martyrs;  and  in  1C12,  at  Lich- 
field, Edward  Wightraan,  a  Unitarian  Baptist,  was  the 
last  martyr  who  was  burned  for  heresy  in  England. 
In  the  time  of  Cromwell,  John  Biddle  formed  in  Lon- 
don the  first  English  Unitarian  Church,  and  gained  the 
title  of  the  father  of  the  English  Unitarians,  but  per- 
ished in  prison  for  his  faith.  In  1G40  the  synods  of 
London  and  York  deemed  it  worth  while  to  issue  a 
special  canon  against  Socinianism.  And  in  1G52  the 
Kacovian  Catechism,  which  had  been  translated  into 
English  and  actively  circulated,  was  burned  in  London. 
To  such  strength  and  influence  had  Socinianism  grown 
there  during  the  century  that  in  1655  Dr.  Owen  writes 
of  it,  "The  evil  is  at  the  door;  there  is  not  a  city  or 
town,  scarce  a  village,  in  England  wherein  some  of  this 
poison  is  not  poured  forth."  Before  the  close  of  the 
17th  centur\-,  London  had  houses  of  Unitarian  worship. 
Milton  was  an  Arian,  as  has  been  proved  since  his  death. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  now  known  to  have  written  anony- 
mously on  the  Unitarian  side.  Locke  wrote  a  work  on 
The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  which  is  substantially 
Unitarian.  The  scholarly  Lardner,  author  of  The  Credi- 
bility of  the  Gospel  History,  one  of  the  ablest  defences  ever 
written,  held  Unitarian  opinions.  That  these  views  had 
notably  invaded  the  Established  Church  is  testified  by 
Palmer  in  1705  writing  that  there  were  "  troops  of  Uni- 
tarian and  Socinian  writers,  and  not  a  Dissenter  among 
them."  Rev.  Thomas  Emlj-u  preached  the  Unitarian 
faith  in  Dublin  and  London.  The  Act  of  Uniformity 
in  1662  expelled  from  the  Church  of  England  two 
thousand  ministers,  mostly  Calvinistic  Presbyterians. 
Free  from  dogmatic  tests,  many  of  these  ministers  and 
their  followers  gradually  became  Arminian,  and  ulti- 
mately' Unitarian.  After  the  passing  of  the  Tolera- 
tion Act  in  1689  legalizing  Nonconformity,  the  way 
was  opened  by  which  the  prevailing  faith  largely  pass- 
ed into  Unitarianisra.  Half  the  Unitarian  churches  in 
England  to-day  are  of  this  Presbyterian  origin.  LTn- 
til  1813  the  law  made  it  blasphemy  to  speak  against 
the  Trinity;  but  a  more  tolerant  public  sentiment  had 
long  rendered  the  law  a  dead  letter.  Unitarianism  as 
an  organized  movement  was  most  distinctly  initiated 
by  Dr.  Theophilus  Lindsey,  who  in  1774  resigned  his 
charge  in  the  Established  Church  and  became  pastor 
of  a  Unitarian  congregation  in  Essex  Street,  London. 
A  still  more  important  apostle  was  the  noted  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Priestley.  Born  in  1733,  educated  a  Calvinist, 
distinguished  for  his  scholarship  and  scientific  attain- 
ments, iu  1755  he  became  pastor  of  a  small  Dissenting 


congregation  in  Suffolk,  and  a  conspicuous  champion 
of  the  humanitarian  theology.  Believing  in  the  Bible 
as  a  divine  revelation,  and  in  the  miracles  as  creden- 
tials of  Christ's  authority,  while  continuing  to  hold 
some  tenets  of  Calvinism,  he  rejected  the  Trinity  and 
vicarious  atonement  as  unscriptural,  wrote  to  show  liow 
these  dogmas  came  in  as  later  corruptions  of  primitive 
Christianity,  and  held  that  Christ  himself  claiircd  to 
be  simply  a  man.  His  views  brought  upon  him  oblo- 
quy and  persecution  ;  and,  at  the  hands  of  a  mob  losing 
his  books,  manuscripts,  and  philosophical  instruments, 
he  was  virtually  banished  from  his  native  land.  In  1792 
he  removed  to  America,  gave  courses  of  lectures  in 
Philadelphia,  which  added  fresh  stimulus  to  the  rising 
Unitarianism,  Init  retired  for  his  closing  years  to  the 
small  neighboring  village  of  Northumberland,  where 
he  died  in  1804.  In  1813  the  Unitarians  were  first 
placed  by  law  on  an  equality  with  other  Dissenters. 
For  some  years  sharp  controversy  continued  as  to  the 
proprietary  rights  in  certain  Church  properties  held 
by  them,  but  claimed  by  orthodox  Dissenters.  These 
claims  were  finally  silenced  in  favor  of  the  Unitarian 
occupants  by  the  Dissenters'  Chapels  Act  of  1844.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  reported  about  350  Unitari- 
rian  churches  in  England,  mostly  Congregational  in 
Church  government,  and  of  which  one  fourth  have 
been  formed  within  the  last  twenty- five  years.  In 
Northern  Ireland  there  is  a  Unitarian  population  of 
about  10,000,  still  Presbyterians  in  Church  government. 

In  Scotland  there  are  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns 
about  ten  LTnitarian  churches.  In  that  country  occur- 
red the  last  execution  for  blasphemy  against  the  Trini- 
ty in  the  person  of  a  young  student,  Thomas  Aiken- 
head,  hanged  near  Edinburgh  in  1696.  The  present 
Unitarian  Church  of  Edinburgh,  originally  strictly 
Calvinistic,  having  adopted  the  principle  of  free  in- 
quiry, became  Arian  and  finally  humanitarian  under 
the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  in  1812.  In 
Wales  about  thirty-four  churches  of  this  faith  are  re- 
ported; and  there  are  several  strong  societies  at  Mon- 
treal, Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  other  places  in 
the  British  colonies  in  Canada,  India,  and  Australia. 
The  English  Unitarians  maintain  a  missionary  college 
in  Manchester,  a  Presbyterian  college  at  Carmarthen 
which  educates  Unitarian  and  Independent  ministers, 
and  the  larger  unsectarian  institution  of  Manchester 
New  College,  removed  recently  to  London.  In  their 
interest  are  conducted  several  weekly  religious  papers: 
The  Inquirer,  The  Christian  Life,  The  Unitarian  Her- 
ald, and  the  new  periodical  The  Modern  Review.  Their 
representative  missionary  society  is  the  British  and 
Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  formed  in  London,  May 
25, 1825.  Among  the  leading  writers  may  be  named  (be- 
sides Priesllej',  Lindsey,  and  Belsham  early  in  the  cen- 
tury), more  recently,  Kevs.  John  James  Tayler,  Charles 
Beard,  John  Hamilton  Thom,  and  James  IMartineau, 
one  of  the  greatest  living  exponents  of  the  higher  phi- 
losophy of  the  spirit  i-ersiis  modern  materialism.  It 
may  be  truthfully  added  that  the  movement  of  English 
Unitarianism  is  outgrowing  the  legalism  and  literalism 
of  a  philosophy  which  narrowed  its  earlier  faith,  and  is 
reaching  a  broader  and  deeper  spirituality. 

11.  In  America,  the  free  inquiry  and  open  field  of 
thought  from  the  beginning  have  been  favorable  to 
Unitarian  views,  and  the  movement  for  spiritual  liberty 
found  special  stimulus  in  the  public  sentiment  following 
the  Kevolution.  The  Pilgrims,  bringing  to  America 
the  parting  injunction  of  their  pastor,  John  Robinson,  of 
Leyden,  that  there  was  "more  light  to  break  out  from 
God's  Word, "organized  the  first  Congregational  churches 
in  New  England  at  Plymouth,  Salem,  and  Boston  upon 
covenants  so  broad  and  undogmatic  that  these  have 
required  no  change  in  accepting  the  Unitarian  faith. 
Without  doubt,  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  mainly 
Calvinistic  at  the  start,  yet  with  a  measure  of  Ar- 
minianism  intermingled  that  grew  imperceptibly,  until 
for  the  last  century  and  a  half  the  progress  of  Unita- 
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rian  sentiments  may  be  distinctly  traced.  Dr.  Gay,  of 
Hinghara,  ordained  in  1717,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  American  preacher  of  Unitarianism.  Before 
the  Revolution,  many  lawyers,  phj-sicians,  tradesmen, 
and  farmers  were  Unitarians,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  elder  president  Adams,  himself  a  Unitarian  ;  and 
not  the  laity  only,  but  many  of  the  clergv,  prominent 
among  whom  was  Mayhew,  of  the  West  Church,  Bos- 
ton. In  17G8  the  famous  Hopkins  prepared  a  sermon 
especially  against  what  he  deemed  the  heresy  of  the 
Boston  ministers.  In  1783,  under  the  lead  of  their 
young  minister.  Rev.  James  Freeman,  then  recentl_y  or- 
dained, the  Episcopal  Church  of  King's  Chapel  in  Bos- 
ton expunged  from  its  Book  of  Common  Prayer  all  ref- 
erence to  the  Trinity  and  the  worship  of  Christ,  and 
thus  became  the  first  distinctively  Unitarian  Church  in 
America.  Its  liturgy  and  Church  organization  continue 
substantially  the  same  at  the  present  time.  Priestley's 
coming  gave  fresh  impulse  to  this  faith,  and  the  writings 
of  Lindsey  and  Belsham  found  their  way  hither.  In  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Lindsey,  in  London,  Rev.  James  Freeman 
writes  that  there  were  "  many  churches  in  which  the 
worship  was  strictly  Unitarian,  and  some  of  New  Eng- 
land's most  eminent  clergymen  openly  avowed  that 
creed."  In  1801  the  oldest  Puritan  Church  in  America, 
the  original  Church  of  the  Mayflower,  established  at 
Plymouth  in  1620,  by  a  large  majority  vote  declared  it- 
self Unitarian;  and  with  no  change  in  its  covenant, 
using  the  identical  statement  of  faith  drawn  up  by  its 
Pilgrim  founders,  it  to-day  accepts  the  Unitarian  name 
and  fellowship.  Free  from  restraints  of  dogmatic  creeds 
and  tests,  the  New  England  Congregational  churches 
were  especially  hospitable  to  inquiry  and  progress.  By 
imperceptible  degrees  change  came.  In  1805  the  Uni- 
tarian Rev.  Dr.  Ware  was  made  professor  of  divinity  at 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge.  This  fact  excited  op- 
position and  controversy.  In  1815  a  controversy  be- 
tween Dr.  Channing  and  Dr.  Worcester  resulted  in  open 
rupture  between  the  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian  Congre- 
gatioualists.  In  18 IG  the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge 
was  established  by  Unitarians.  Harvard  College  was  in 
their  hands,  and  chiefly  by  their  influence  has  main- 
tained the  undenominational  position  which  it  claims 
to-day.  For  ten  years,  from  1815  to  1825,  the  contro- 
versy waxed  hot;  lines  of  separation  were  drawn,  and 
churches  and  men  took  sides.  As  the  churches  divided 
the  majority  carried  their  name  and  property  to  Trini- 
tarian or  Unitarian  ranks.  Meanwhile  the  seceding  mi- 
norities organized  anew  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Thus 
the  ancient  parishes,  each  coextensive  with  its  town, 
were  divided ;  and  in  many  New  England  towns  the  old- 
est church,  retaining  its  ancient  Congregational  liberty 
and  usages,  became  in  faith  and  fellowship  Unitarian. 

II.  Organization  and  Present  Condition. — During  the 
eventful  decade  just  reviewed,  Rev.  William  Ellery 
Channing  (born  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  April  7,  1780),  then 
in  the  prime  of  manhood,  with  early  ripeness  of  spiritual 
fruitage,  became,  by  eloquence  of  tongue  and  pen,  the 
conspicuous  leader  of  the  Unitarian  movement.  At  the 
ordination  of  Jared  Sparks,  in  1819,  as  minister  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  in  Baltimore,  his  discourse  expound- 
ing Unitarian  Christianity  made  a  profound  impression. 
His  intense  dislike  and  dread  of  sectarianism  gave  to 
his  preaching  an  emphasis  of  individualism  and  spirit- 
ual liberty.  Never  permitting  himself  to  become  the 
devotee  of  a  sect,  to  him  Unitarianism  owes  much  of  its 
freedom  from  sectarian  and  dogmatic  trammels.  Less 
a  controversialist  than  a  devout  and  practical  preacher, 
he  fearlessly,  yet  reverently,  sought  the  truth,  brought 
into  prominence  the  spiritual  elements  of  human  nat- 
ure, subjected  religious  systems  to  the  test  of  the  soul's 
best  instincts  and  sentiments,  and  made  it  his  supreme 
aim  to  kindle  the  aspiration  for  holinesss.  His  testi- 
mony was  chiefly  borne  to  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  to  the  worth  of  human  nature 
and  blessedness  of  human  life,  to  the  dignity  of  labor 
and  the  elevation   of  the  working  classes,  to  spiritual 


freedom  and  the  divine  mission  and  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  has  come  to  be  recognised  by  all  sects  as 
one  of  the  foremost  of  American  preachers  and  writers, 
a  leading  champion  of  religious  and  civil  freedom,  of 
education  and  |)hilanthrop\',  a  seeker  fir  truth,  a  lover 
of  mankind,  and  a  devoted  advocate  of  Christianity.  In 
April,  1880.  the  centenary  of  his  birth  was  celebrated  in 
London  and  in  several  of  the  larger  cities  in  America, 
many  persons  of  other  denominations  joining,  and  the 
corner-stone  was  laid  of  a  memorial  church  at  Newport, 
his  birthplace.     See  Channing. 

The  division  in  the  Church  was  not  of  Unitarian 
seeking.  The  Unitarian  leaders  were  willing,  in  the 
large  fellowship  and  free  faith  of  Congregationalism,  to 
maintain  the  unity  of  the  Church  unbroken.  They 
would  have  borne  their  testimony  to  truth  as  they  saw 
it,  urging  all  others  freely  to  do  the  same.  The  neces- 
sity of  separation  was  enforced  by  fellowship  with- 
drawn, controverted  opinions  put  forward  as  tests,  and 
by  charges  made  that  rendered  it  impossible  to  stay. 
After  the  break  had  come,  it  was  with  no  desire  to 
build  a  new  sect  or  to  prolong  the  bitterness  of  contro- 
versy—  it  was  to  do  their  own  part  in  the  vineyard 
that  the  Unitarians  went  apart  and  worked  in  their 
own  way.  But,  from  the  first,  their  attitude  has  never 
ceased  to  be  that  Church  unity  is  to  be  found,  not  in 
identity  of  opinion,  but  in  personal  freedom  and  in 
brotherly  love ;  and  they  have  declared  their  readiness 
on  this  broad  basis  to  join  in  fellowship  with  all  wlio 
claim  to  hold  the  Christian  faith  and  who  prove  their 
discipleship  by  consistent  lives.  In  the  exercise  of  free- 
dom there  have  always  been  within  the  Unitarian  fold 
varieties  of  individual  opinion,  while  in  the  same  free- 
dom a  few  have  gone  into  the  Trinitarian  household 
and  others  into  a  position  antichristian  or  non-Christian, 

On  May  '24, 1825,  wasibrmed  in  Boston  "  The  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association."  Its  first  article  declares 
its  purpose  to  be  "  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  and  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  pure  Christianit}'."  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1848,  with  the  right  to  hold  trust  funds,  and 
has  at  the  present  time  about  $200,000.  Without  ec- 
clesiastical authority,  it  is  purel}'  a  missionary  organi- 
zation, using  annual  contributions  from  the  churches 
for  publishing  and  distributing  books  and  tracts,  sus- 
taining missionaries,  aiding  feeble  churches,  and  plant- 
ing new  ones.  Its  operations  are  mainly  in  the  home- 
field  of  America.  For  forty  years  its  activities  were 
small,  the  missionary  spirit  of  the  denomination  being 
checked  by  dread  of  the  sectarian  spirit,  and  the  benev- 
olent gifts  of  the  people  taking  more  the  direction  of 
education  and  general  philanthropj'.  But  within  the 
last  fifteen  j'ears  its  income  has  greatlj'  increased,  in 
1866  and  1872  exceeding  $100,000,  although  it  by  no 
means  receives  all  of  the  denominational  gifts  for  relig- 
ious missionary  purposes. 

On  April  5,  1865,  a  convention,  consisting  of  the  pas- 
tor and  two  delegates  from  each  church  or  parish  in  the 
Unitarian  denomination,  met  in  the  city  of  New  York 
and  organized  a  National  Conference,  "  to  the  end  of 
energizing  and  stimulating  the  denomination  with 
which  they  are  connected  to  the  largest  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  Christian  faith  and  work."  Its  preamble 
declared  that  "the  great  opportunities  and  demands  for 
Christian  labor  and  consecration  at  this  time  increase 
our  sense  of  the  obligations  of  all  disciples  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  prove  their  faith  by  self-denial,  and  by 
the  devotion  of  their  lives  and  possessions  to  the  service 
of  God  and  the  building-up  of  the  kingdom  of  his  Son." 
It  is  a  representative  body  of  pastors  and  delegates, 
chosen  and  meeting  biennially,  purely  advisory  in  char- 
acter, for  counsel  and  fellowship.  Its  meetings  are  held 
in  September  at  Saratoga,  open  to  the  public,  and  are 
steadily  increasing  in  the  numbers  attending,  also  in 
interest  and  in  practical  purpose  and  value.  Since  its 
formation,  the  Unitarian  churches  of  America  have 
given  more  for  missionary  purposes  than  in  all  their 
previous  historv.    Within  smaller  and  more  convenient 
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territorial  districts  have  been  formed  also  local  confer- 
ences with  more  frequent  meetings,  which  have  been 
successful  in  fostering  fellowship  and  co-operation,  and 
a  more  devout  and  earnest  religious  life. 

Without  otlicr  ecclesiastical  authority,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  churches  and  their  usages  and  modes  of 
worship  are  purely  Congregational.  The  rites  of  bap- 
tism and  of  the  Lord's  supper  are  recognised  and  ob- 
served, not  as  having  mystic  value  or  binding  authori- 
ty, but  as  having  spiritual  worth  and  influence.  The 
denominational  Year-book  for  1880  reports  340  churches, 
of  which  2-10  are  in  New  England,  chiefly  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  100  mainly  in  the  West;  400  ministers,  20 
local  conferences,  besides  a  number  of  organizations  of 
purely  benevolent  aim  and  purpose.  Two  theological 
schools  are  sustained — -one  at  Cambridge, founded  in 
1816,  having  four  professors  and  about  twenty  students, 
and  a  library  of  18,500  volumes,  while  the  large  Univer- 
sity library  of  240,000  volumes  is  also  open  to  its  use. 
About  $140,000  have  recently  been  added  to  its  endow- 
ment fund  to  increase  its  corps  of  professors.  The 
Theological  School  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  was  formed  in 
1844,  and  has  four  resident  professors,  15,000  volumes  in 
its  library,  and  about  twenty  students. 

The  periodicals  of  the  denomination  are  the  Unita- 
rian Revieir,  the  Cfiristian  Register,  now  in  its  fifty- 
ninth  year;  The  DayKprinc;,  a  Sunday-school  paper, 
all  published  in  Boston,  while  several  smaller  organs 
are  published  elsewhere.  The  denomination  is  rich  in 
its  literature,  especially  in  the  direction  of  practical  and 
devout  religious  sentiment.  The  works  of  Channing, 
now  widely  circulated  among  English-speaking  people 
all  over  the  world,  are  translated  in  part  or  entire  into 
the  Dutch  and  German,  French,  Italian,  Swedish,  Hun- 
garian, Icelandic,  and  Kussian  languages.  There  may 
also  be  mentioned  as  leading  Unitarian  preachers  and 
writers,  Henry  Ware  (father  and  son),  James  Walker, 
Theodore  Parker,  Edmund  H.  Sears,  Orville  Dewey, 
William  H.  Furness,  Henry  W.  Bellows,  James  Free- 
man Clarke,  Frederick  H.  Hedge,  and  Andrew  P.  Pea- 
body.  Unitarian  writers  are  also  largely  represented 
in  the  walks  of  history  and  literature  in  America  as  in 
England.  It  may  be  added  that  Unitarian  sentiments 
are  held  substantially  by  '-Universalists,"  "Christians," 
"Hicksite  Quakers,"  and  "Progressive  Friends." 

III.  Doctrinal  Vieies. — In  seeking  the  present  form 
of  Unitarian  faith,  it  is  needless  to  recount  the  specula- 
tions of  earlier  times.  The  tenets  of  Sabellius  and  Paul 
of  Samosata  and  Arius,  also  of  Servetus  and  the  Socini, 
in  their  special  forms  sharing  the  crudities  of  contem- 
poraneous thought,  have  largely  passed  away.  They 
are  not  to  be  quoted  as  authority.  They  are  simply 
ill  the  line  of  historical  progress,  agreeing  only  in  the 
single  fundamental  thought  that  God  is  one,  and  Jesus 
Christ  a  created  and  subordinate  being.  Unitarianism 
is  characteristically  not  a  fixed  dogmatic  statement, 
but  a  movement  of  ever-enlarging  faith.  It  welcomes 
inquiry,  progress,  and  diversity  of  individual  thought 
in  the  unity  of  spiritual  fellowship.  With  faith  in  the 
unity  of  God  as  its  key-note,  it  asserts  the  unity  of  all 
truth  in  nature,  history,  experience,  and  the  Bible;  the 
unity  of  the  Church  as  based  on  character,  not  on  dog- 
ma; and  the  unity  of  spiritual  life  in  this  world  and  the 
next.  Its  leading  principles  are,  first,  the  freedom  of 
ever\'  individual  soul  to  seek  the  highest  truth  and  to 
obey  it;  and,  second,  that  character  is  the  test  of  Chris- 
tian discipleship.  Unitarians  declare  life,  not  dogma, 
to  be  the  essence  of  Christianity.  They  deem  Chris- 
tianity to  be  essentially  a  reasonable  religion,  according 
with  the  truths  of  nature,  instructing  reason  and  ap- 
pealing to  it  as  interpreter  and  judge.  They  hold  it  to 
be  a  progressive  religion;  that  its  principles,  like  the 
axioms  of  mathematics,  are  eternally  true,  but  that  its 
germs  unfold  with  the  increasing  intelligence  of  man- 
kind. Right  belief  they  deem  important  for  right  liv- 
ing, and  they  emphasize  the  value  of  righteousness  as 
establishing  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  as  alone 


fitting  the  soul  for  his  kingdom  above.  They  refuse 
to  formulate  their  belief  in  fixed  creeds  of  ecclesias- 
tical and  exclusive  authority;  because  these  never  set- 
tle open  questions,  but  only  start  fresh  controversy; 
because  they  limit  in(juiry  and  hinder  progress;  and  be- 
cause they  make  dogma  instead  of  character,  and  opin- 
ion instead  of  spiritual  purpose,  the  bases  and  tests  of 
fellowship.  Yet,  while  refusing  any  authoritative  creed 
statement,  there  is  an  unwritten  consensus  of  faith  in 
which  Unitarians  are  substantially  agreed.  Thej'  believe 
in  the  one  God  as  the  Creator  of  the  universe  and  Father 
of  all  souls;  a  Father  who  wills  man's  welfare,  desiring 
that  not  even  the  least  shall  iierish  ;  the  Fatherly  Frienil 
in  all  worlds,  who  does  not  wait  for  forgiveness  and 
favor  to  be  purchased,  but  freely  pours  forth  blessing 
on  all  who  will  accept  it ;  Father  of  the  sinner  as  of  the 
saint,  seeking  every  wanderer  with  his  pursuing  love, 
and  punishing  the  erring  not  for  his  pleasure,  but  for 
their  profit,  that  they  may  become  partakers  of  his  holi- 
ness. Unitarians  believe  in  man  as  naturally  neither 
saint  nor  sinner;  that  his  nature  is  not  corrupt  and 
ruined,  but  undeveloped  and  incomplete ;  that  he  in- 
herits tendencies  to  good  as  well  as  to  evil,  and  that 
he  is  sinful  only  as  he  knowingh'  and  wilfully  does 
wrong;  that  he  needs  regeneration,  the  unfolding  and 
renewal  of  his  spiritual  nature,  which  he  experiences 
through  obedience  to  the  truth,  under  that  divine  in- 
fluence which  is  called  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that,  as  a 
child  of  the  Infinite,  allied  to  the  Supreme  Goodness 
by  ties  that  cannot  be  sundered,  having  in  him  a 
spark  of  divinity  that  makes  his  ultimate  redemp- 
tion an  inextinguishable  hope,  he  yet  needs  to  be 
taught  and  inspired  of  God,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  di- 
vine grace,  which  is  his  birthright  privilege,  he  is  able 
to  climb  to  celestial  summits.  Unitarians  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  four  evangelists  describe  him,  as 
at  once  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  man.  They  care  little 
for  metaphj'sical  speculation  about  the  mystery  of  his 
nature,  but  emphasize  his  word  and  life  as  a  practical 
help  for  human  salvation.  They  hold  that  he  is  our 
Saviour  as  he  becomes  to  us  the  Light  of  the  World,  the 
Fountain  of  Living  Water,  and  the  Bread  of  Life ;  our 
Saviour  by  illustrating  the  eternal  principles  of  right,  "f 
inspiring  his  followers  to  holiness,  and  imparting  to 
them  true  life  more  abundantly;  our  Saviour  so  far 
as  he  leads  and  helps  us  to  be  large-hearted,  truth- 
seeking,  pure,  loving,  and  devout;  that  he  came  into 
the  •world  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth,  and  was  here 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  that  he 
proved  himself  humanity's  Lord  and  Leader  by  his  di- 
vine helpfulness.  Under  the  infiuence  of  elevated  < 
views  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  affirming  his  innate 
power  of  ajjprehending  religious  truth,  Unitarianism,  in 
declaring  the  humanity  of  Christ,  does  not  bring  Jesus 
down,  but  lifts  humanity  up.  It  asserts  that  Jesus  was 
purely  human  only  to  show  that  human  nature  itself  is, 
in  the  phrase  of  Athanasius,  homoonsian,  of  the  same 
substance  with  God,  and  that  Jesus  is  the  best  expres- 
sion of  that  divine  humanity  which  is  the  birthright 
and  promised  destiny  of  all  souls.  While  they  are  jeal- 
ous of  ecclesiastical  authority  or  dictation,  and  perpet- 
ually refuse  to  limit  their  belief  by  formula,  the  Uni- 
tarians have,  in  public  assembly  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  and  in  representative  meetings  of 
their  national  and  local  conferences,  repeatedly  reaf- 
firmed their  attitude  of  Christian  discipleship,  and 
shown  that  they  hold  themselves  to  be  a  body  of  be- 
lievers upon  the  Christian  foundation  and  within  the 
Christian  Church.  They  deem  the  mind  of  Christ  the 
best  index  of  Christianity'.  For  the  sources  of  Uni- 
tarian thought,  therefore,  they  refer  to  Unitarian  litera- 
ture, more  especiall}'  to  the  New  Test.,  and  supremely 
to  the  word  and  life  of  Jesus  Christ,     (IJ.  K.  S.) 

Unitarians,  a  general  name  for  those  bodies  of 
professed  Christians  who  do  not  fully  recognise  the 
equality  of  the  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead.  The 
essential  errors  of  Unitarianism,  as  evangelical  Trin- 
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itarians  regard  them,  are  a  denial  (n)  of  the  true  di- 
vinity of  Jesus  Christ;  and  (6)  of  the  inherent  and 
total  moral  depravity  of  human  nature.  These  two 
are  claimed  to  be  not  simply  dogmas,  hut  facts  sustain- 
ed by  observation  and  history  as  well  as  by  the  plain 
and  constant  teachings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They 
are  intimately  correlated  to  each  other;  for  if  Christ 
be  not  truly  divine,  then  there  is  no  adequate  atone- 
ment for  human  sin;  and,  conversely,  if  man  be  not  es- 
sentially a  sinner,  he  needs  no  such  divine  Saviour. 
Hence  our  Lord  in  treating  with  Nicodemus  announced 
the  necessity  of  a  radical,  moral  change  as  the  first  and 
all-important  condition  of  Christianity  (John  iii,  1-13). 
Accordingly  the  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  and  fundament- 
al regeneration  will  be  found  to  be  the  true  touchstone 
of  all  evangelical  orthodoxy,  and  those  branches  of 
Christendom  who  lay  most  stress  upon  it  prove  to  be 
the  most  efiicient  in  the  moral  renovation  of  mankind. 
Humanitarianism  alone  can  never  be  more  than  a  neg- 
ative and  powerless,  because  a  really  false,  view  of  the 
actual  condition  and  relation  of  the  race  as  respects 
their  Creator  and  Redeemer.     See  Humanitarians. 

In  the  same  summary  manner,  Unitarians  reject,  as 
being  to  them  unpliilosophical  and  unintelligible,  the 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  doctrine  which  all  who 
have  passed  through  the  pangs  of  true  contrition  into 
the  joys  of  conscious  pardon  and  heavenly  communion 
find  so  comforting  and  necessary  to  the  explanation  of 
their  own  religious  experience  (Rom.  v,  1-5 ;  1  Cor.  ii, 
10-14).     See  Trinity. 

While  pointing  out  these,  as  we  deem,  radical  defects 
in  Unitarianism  as  a  system  of  Christian  faith,  we  nev- 
ertheless are  bound  to  bear  witness  to  the  literary  cult- 
ure, social  refinement,  and  moral  virtues  which  Unita- 
rians as  a  body  have  exhibited,  and  to  their  amenity 
and  ameliorating  influence  in  the  defence  of  civil  rights 
and  the  general  cause  of  philanthropy.  These  we  at- 
tribute, however,  not  so  much  to  their  creed  as  to  the 
hereditary  effect  of  early  Puritan  training  and  the  pow- 
er of  a  sound  Christianity  diffused  tlirough  the  commu- 
nity in  the  midst  of  which  they  live  and  operate.  See 
Unitarianism. 

Unitas  Fratrum.     See  Moravians. 

United  Armenians,  a  name  applied  to  those 
Armenian  Christians  who  acknowledge  the  pope;  the 
orthodox  Armenians  being  called  Gregorians.  The 
Armenian  rite  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  one 
patriarch  and  primate  (in  Cilicia),  four  archbishops  (at 
Constantinople,  Aleppo,  Seleucia  or  Diarbekir,  and  Lem- 
berg),  besides  two  in  pai-tibiis,  and  sixteen  bishops. 
Their  union  toolc  place  from  1314  to  1344.  They  num- 
ber some  100,000,  of  whom  78,000  are  in  Turkey  and 
Persia  (20,000  under  the  archbishop  of  Constantinople, 
56,000  under  the  patriarch  of  Cicilia,  and  1000  in  Mount 
Lebanon).  Austro-Hungary,  in  1870,  had  8270  United 
Armenians;  Russian  Caucasia  and  Siberia,  in  1869,  had 
13,722.  In  1872  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  Turk- 
ish United  Armenians  left  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion and  joined  the  Old  Catholic  movement.  See 
Armknian  Church. 

United  Brethren  in  Christ,  the  full  title  of  a 
body  of  evangelical  Christians  in  this  country. 

I.  Origin. — In  the  year  1752,  the  Rev.  Philip  William 
Otterbein  (q.  v.),  a  distinguished  scholar  and  missionary 
in  the  German  Reformed  Church,  emigrated  from  Dil- 
lenberg,  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  Germany,  to  America. 
Not  long  after  his  arrival  in  his  new  field  of  labor,  he 
became  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  more 
thorough  work  of  grace  in  his  heart  than  he  had  ever 
before  experienced.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  was  his  first  pas- 
toral charge,  and,  early  in  his  ministry  there,  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  he  passed  from  his  pulpit  to  his  study, 
and  there  remained  in  earnest  prayer  until  God,  in  his 
mercy,  poured  upon  his  soul  the  spirit  of  grace  and 
power.  Mr.  Otterbein,  from  this  time  forth,  preached 
with  an  unction  which  neither  he  nor  his  people  had 


realized  before.  Having  now  entered,  as  it  were,  upon 
a  new  life,  he  was  eminently  fitted  for  a  leader.  He 
was  calm,  dignilied,  humble,  and  devout.  After  six 
years  of  service  at  Lancaster  Mr.  Otterbein  transferred 
his  labors  to  Tulpohocken,  Pa.,  at  which  place  he  intro- 
duced evening  meetings,  and  in  them  read  portions  of 
the  Bible  and  exhorted  the  people  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come.  At  this  time  there  was  not  a  Methodist  socie- 
ty in  America.  The  German  churches  of  the  land,  es- 
pecially, were  simken  in  lifeless  formality'.  The  "new 
measures"  of  Mr.  Otterbein  brought  upon  him  severe 
criticisms,  if  not  actual  persecution. 

While  Mr.  Otterbein  was  engaged  in  enforcing  ex- 
perimental godliness  at  Tulpohocken,  the  Rev.  Martin 
Roehm,  a  zealous  Mennonite,  was  led  into  the  light  of  a 
new  life.  These  men  were  ministers  of  churches  wide- 
ly different  in  doctrines  and  modes  of  worship.  Two 
awakenings  were  now  in  progress — one  under  the  la- 
bors of  Mr,  Otterbein  in  Tulpohocken,  the  other  led  by 
Mr.  Boehm  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  During  a  "great 
meeting"  held  in  a  barn  in  that  county,  these  two  min- 
isters met  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Boehm  preached  the 
opening  sermon  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Otterbein.  As 
the  heart  of  the  preacher  warmed  with  his  theme,  it 
kindled  a  flame  in  the  soul  of  the  other.  At  the  close 
of  the  sermon,  and  before  Mr.  Boehm  could  resume  his 
seat,  Mr.  Otterbein  arose,  and,  embracing  the  preacher  in 
his  arms,  exclaimed  aloud,  "ITe  ai-e  brethren.''  These 
words  afterwards  suggested  the  name  which  the  denom- 
ination now  bears. 

From  this  time  these  godly  men  became  co-laborers, 
and  travelled  extensively  through  Eastern  Pennsj-lva- 
nia,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  In  the  meantime  other 
German  ministers  of  "like  precious  faith"  were  raised 
up  through  their  labors,  and  numerous  societies  were 
formed  in  the  states  mentioned.  It  seems  to  have  been 
no  part  of  Mr.  Otterbein's  purpose  to  organize  a  new 
church.  He  only  sought  to  impress  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  the  people  generallj',  and  of  formalists  in 
particular,  that  a  vital  union  Avith  Christ  is  essential  to 
a  religions  life.  Providence  so  shaped  circumstances 
that  Mr.  Otterbein,  without  his  own  seeking,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  new  denomination. 

The  eminently  Christian  character  of  jMr.  Otterbein, 
and  his  usefulness  in  founding  this  Church,  make  it 
proper  that  a  few  sentences  more  be  written  of  him. 
He  was  born  at  Dillenberg,  Germany,  Blarch  6,  1726, 
and  resided  in  his  native  land  twenty-six  years,  and  in 
America  sixty-one  years,  dying  Nov.  17,  1813,  having 
continued  his  ministry  to  the  close  of  his  long  life.  He 
was  an  eminent  scholar  in  classical  attainments,  and  in 
philosophy  and  divinity.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  bishops  Asbury  and  Coke  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  assisted,  by  special  request,  at  the  ordination  of  the 
former.  On  hearing  of  his  death,  bishop  Asbury  said  of 
him,  "Great  and  good  man  of  God!  An  honor  to  his 
Church  and  country;  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  and 
divines  that  ever  came  to  America,  or  who  were  born 
in  it." 

As  the  work  thus  begun  grew  to  considerable  pro- 
portions, it  became  very  important  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  perpetuating  and  extending  it.  Conferences 
were  therefore  annually  held  for  this  purpose,  beginning 
at  Baltimore  in  the  year  1780.  In  1800  the  societies 
gathered  were  united  in  one  body,  under  the  name  of 
the  "United  Brethren  in  Christ,"  and  elected  Mr.  Ot- 
terbein and  Martin  Boehm  their  superintendents  or 
bishops.  At  that  time  there  was  little  uniformity 
among  them  as  to  doctrine.  Some  were  German  Re- 
formed, others  were  Mennonites  or  Lutherans,  and  a  few 
were  Methodists.  In  regard  to  the  mode  of  baptism, 
probably  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Mennonites,  they 
agreed  that  each  man  should  act  on  his  own  convic- 
tions. From  1800  to  1815,  the  growth  of  the  Church 
was  steady,  but  not  speedy.  Several  new  conferences 
were  formed,  and  the  work  extended  westward  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains. 
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At  a  conference  held  in  Ohio  in  1814  it  was  resolved 
to  call  a  general  council  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing 
upon  some  system  of  discipline.  It  was  also  deter- 
mined that  the  members  of  this  council  should  be  elect- 
ed from  among  the  preachers  by  tlie  vote  of  the  people 
throughout  the  whole  Church.  Under  this  order  the 
first  General  Conference  was  convened  on  June  G,  1815, 
at  Mount  Pleasant,  Pa. 

II.  Doctrines. — At  this  conference  the  following  sum- 
mary of  doctrines  was  adopted,  and  remains  unchanged 
to  the  present  time  : 


III  the  name  of  God,  we  declare  and  confess  before  all 
men  that  we  believe  in  the  only  true  God,  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  that  these  three  are  one— 
the  Father  in  the  Sou,  the  Son  in  the  Father,  aud  the 
Holy  Ghost  equal  in  essence  or  being  with  both;  that 
this  triune  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
all  thai  in  them  is,  visible  as  well  as  invisible,  and  fur- 
thermore sustains,  governs,  protects,  aud  supports  the 
same. 

We  believe  in  Jesus  Christ;  that  he  is  very  God  and 
man  ;  that  he  became  incarnate  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  Virgin  Mary,  aud  was  born  of  her;  that  he 
is  the  Saviour  aud  Mediator  of  the  whole  human  race,  if 
they  with  full  faith  in  him  accept  the  grace  proffered  in 
Jesus ;  that  this  Jesus  suffered  aud  died  on  the  cross  for 
us,  was  buried,  arose  again  on  the  third  day.  ascended 
into  heaveu,  aud  sitteth  on  the  right  baud  of  God,  to  in- 
tercede for  us ;  and  that  he  shall  come  again  at  the  last 
day  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

We  believe  iu  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  he  is  equal  iu  being 
with  the  Father  aud  the  Son,  and  that  he  comforts  the 
faithful,  aud  guides  them  into  all  truth. 

W'e  believe  iu  a  holy  Christiau  Church,  the  communion 
of  saiuts,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  life  everlast- 
iuir. 

We  believe  that  the  Holy  Bible,  Old  and  New  Testament, 
is  the  word  of  God ;  that  it  contains  the  only  true  way  to 
our  salvation  ;  that  every  true  Christiau  is  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge aud  receive  it,  with  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  as  the  only  rule  and  guide ;  aud  that  without  faith 
iu  Jesus  Christ,  true  repentance,  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
following  after  Christ,  no  one  cau  be  a  true  Christian. 

We  also  believe  that  what  is  contained  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures— to  wit,  the  fall  iu  Adam,  and  redemption 
through  Jesus  Christ- shall  be  preached  throughout  the 
world. 

We  believe  that  the  ordinances,  viz.  baptism,  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  are  to  be  in  use  and  practiced  by  all  Chris- 
tian societies;  and  that  it  is  incumbent  on  all  the  chil- 
dren of  God  particularly  to  practice  them;  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  ought  always  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  and 
understanding  of  every  iudividual.  Also  the  example  of 
washing  feet  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  every  one,  to  prac- 
tice or  not;  but  it  is  not  becoming  for  any  of  our  preach- 
ers or  members  to  traduce  any  of  their  brethren  whose 
judgment  aud  understanding  iu  these  respects  are  differ- 
ent from  their  own,  either  in  public  or  private.  Whoso- 
ever shall  make  himself  guilty  in  this  respect  shall  be 
considered  a  traducer  of  his  brethren,  and  shall  be  an- 
swerable for  the  same. 

III.  Organization  and  Government.  —  The  polity  of 
the  Church  is  outlined  by  the  following  constitution, 
established  in  1841 : 

We,  the  members  of  the  Chnrch  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren iu  Christ,  iu  the  name  of  God,  do,  for  the  perfecting 
of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edify- 
ing of  the  body  of  Christ,  as  well  as  to  produce  and  secure 
a  uniform  mode  of  action,  in  faith  and  practice,  also  to  de- 
tiue  the  powers  and  the  business  of  quarterly,  annual,  and 
general  conferences,  as  recognised  by  this  Church,  ordain 
the  following  articles  of  constitution  : 

Art.  I,  5  1.  All  ecclesiastical  power  herein  granted  to 
make  or  repeal  any  rule  of  discipline  is  vested  in  a  gen- 
eral conference,  which  shall  consist  of  elders  elected  by 
the  members  iu  every  conference  district  throughout  the 
society;  provided,  however,  such  elders  shall  have  stood 
in  that  capacity  three  years  in  the  conference  district  to 
which  they  belong. 

§  2.  General  Conference  is  to  be  held  every  four  years; 
the  bishops  to  be  considered  members  and  presiding  of- 
ficers. 

§  3.  Each  annual  conference  shall  place  before  the  so- 
ciety the  names  of  all  the  elders  eligible  to  membership 
in  the  General  Conference. 

Art.  II,  5  1.  The  General  Conference  shall  define  the 
boundaries  of  the  annual  conferences. 

§  2.  The  General  Conference  shall,  at  every  session, elect 
bishops  from  among  the  elders  throughout  the  Church 
who  have  stood  six  years  in  that  capacity. 

§3.  The  business  of  each  annual  conference  shall  be 
done  strictly  according  to  Discipline;  and  any  annual 
cmiference  acting  contrary  thereunto  shall,  by  impeach- 
ment, be  tried  by  the  General  Conference. 


§  4.  No  rule  or  ordinance  shall  at  any  time  be  passed 
to  change  or  do  away  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  it  now 
stands,  nor  to  destroy  the  itinerant  plan. 

§  5.  There  shall  be  no  rule  adojjted  that  will  infringe 
upon  the  rights  of  jniy  as  it  relates  to  the  mode  of  bap- 
tism, the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  or  the  washing 
of  feet. 

§  6.  There  shall  be  no  rule  made  that  will  deprive  local 
preachers  of  their  votes  in  the  annual  conferences  to 
which  they  severally  belong. 

§  7.  There  shall  be  no  connection  with  secret  combina- 
tions, nor  shall  involuntary  servitude  be  tolerated  in  any 
way. 

§  S.  The  right  of  appeal  shall  be  inviolate. 

Art.  III.  The  right,  title,  interest,  and  claim  of  all  prop- 
erty, whether  consisting  in  lots  of  ground,  meeting-houses, 
legacies,  bequests,  or  donations  of  any  kind,  obtained  by 
purchase  or  otherwise,  by  any  person  or  persons,  for  the 
use,  benefit,  and  behoof  of  the  Chnrch  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,  are  hereby  fully  recognised  and  held  to 
be  the  property  of  the  Church  aforesaid. 

Art.  IV.  There  shall  be  no  alteration  of  the  foregoing 
constitution  unless  by  request  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
society. 

Membership  in  the  Church  is  conditioned  upon  a  be- 
lief in  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  the  experience  of 
pardon  of  sins,  a  determination  by  grace  and  a  good  life 
to  save  the  soul,  and  a  pledge  to  obey  the  discipline  of 
the  Church.  ^ 

Only  one  order  of  ministers  is  recognised  by  the 
Church,  viz.  that  of  elders.  The  bishops  of  the  Cliurch 
are  only  elders  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  as  super- 
intendents of  the  whole  field. 

Her  ecclesiastical  bodies  consist  of  official  boards, 
quarterly,  annual,  and  general  conferences.  The  latter 
meet  quadrennially.  Her  officers  are,  superintendents 
of  Sabbath-schools;  stewards,  who  attend  to  the  finances 
of  the  churches;  class-leaders,  or  subpastors,  who  have 
charge  of  classes  for  spiritual  instruction  and  worship; 
preachers  in  charge,  who  have  the  pastoral  care  of  a 
mission,  circuit,  or  station ;  presiding  elders,  who  are 
elected  by  the  Annual  Conference  from  among  the  or- 
dained elders,  and  who  travel  over  a  certain  number  of 
fields  of  labor,  preside  at  the  quarterly  conferences,  and 
see  that  all  the  laborers  in  their  respective  districts 
faithfully  perform  their  duties;  and  bishops,  or  general 
superintendents  of  the  whole  Church,  who  preside  at  all 
the  annual  and  general  conferences. 

The  method  of  supplying  the  churches  of  the  denomi- 
nation with  pastors  is  that  known  as  "  the  itinerant 
system."  Pastors  in  charge  are  subject  to  removal  or 
reappointment  at  the  end  of  each  conference  year  by  a 
committee  constituted  by  the  Annual  Conference,  com- 
posed of  the  bishop,  the  presiding  elders  of  the  past  and 
the  present  year,  and  an  equal  number  of  local  elders 
or  preachers.  A  minister  cannot  remain  in  the  same 
charge  more  than  three  years,  except  by  the  consent  of 
two  thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Annual  Conference. 

Presiding  elders  have  no  limit  as  to  the  time  they 
may  serve  on  a  district,  subject  only  to  the  option  of 
the  Annual  Conference.  Bishops  may  be  re-elected 
every  four  years  indefinitely  by  the  General  Conference. 

The  General  Conference  of  1877  made  provision  for  lay 
representation  in  the  annual  conferences, leaving  it  to  the 
will  of  the  se\Teral  annual  conferences  to  accept  or  not. 
A  considerable  number  of  conferences  have  adopted  it, 
and  its  introduction  is  believed  to  be  advantageous. 

IV.  Numbers,  Operations,  and  Sphere. — The  statistics 
of  the  denomination  in  1879  show  47  annual  confer- 
ences, 3  mission  districts,  2217  ministers,  4356  organized 
churches,  154,796  members,  2152  houses  of  worship,  319 
parsonages,  3268  Sabbath-schools,  187,203  officers,  teach- 
ers, and  scholars  in  Sabbath-schools.  During  the  year 
1879  the  Church  contributed  for  the  support  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  for  connectional  purposes  •^661,662.56. 

During  the  past  thirty  years  the  denomination  has 
been  active  in  the  educational  work,  and  has  now  thir- 
teen colleges  and  seminaries  and  one  theological  school. 
The  latter  is  located  at  Dayton,  O.,  and  wholly  under 
the  management  of  the  General  Conference. 

The  Missionary  Society  of  the  Church  is  thoroughly 
organized,  and  since  its  origin,  in  1853,  has  gathered 
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and  expended  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  nearly  two 
millions  of  dollars.  The  missionaries  of  the  Church  are 
scattered  over  many  portions  of  the  United  States  and 
territories,  in  Canada,  Germany,  and  Western  Africa. 
There  are  in  the  foreign  work  Ti,  in  the  frontier  de- 
partment 140,  and  on  home  missions  240  missionaries. 

A  Women's  Missionary  Society  was  established  in 
1877,  and  has  founded  one  mission  in  Germany  and  one 
in  Africa. 

A  Church  Erection  Society  was  organized  in  18G9  by 
the  General  Conference.  The  object  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  to  aid  feeble  churches  in  erecting  houses  of  wor- 
ship. Already  many  congregations  have  been  assisted 
by  funds  raised  by  this  society. 

A  Sabbath  -  school  Association  was  established  in 
18G9,  and  gathers  by  systematic  annual  collections  a 
liberal  sum  each  year  to  aid  Mission  Sabbath-schools 
in  all  parts  of  the  denomination  and  in  heathen  lands. 
The  Cluirch  is  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  saving 
the  children,  and  no  appliance  useful  to  this  end  is  with- 
held from  them.  ♦ 

The  literature  of  the  Church  is  found  chiefly  in  strict- 
ly denominational  books  and  periotlicals.  It  has  a  pub- 
lishing house  at  Dayton,  O.,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  General  Conference.  Its  net  capital  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1880,  was  $144,606.10.  It  is  out  of  debt,  and  has 
a  handsome  balance  of  cash  in  the  treasurj'.  Its  pe- 
riodical literature  is  of  a  high  moral  tone,  and  compares 
well  with  the  best  of  its  kind  everywhere.  The  house 
issues  nine  periodicals,  with  an  average  aggregate  cir- 
culation of  175,000  copies. 

The  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  is  not 
an  offshoot  of  an}'  other  Cliurch  or  churches,  but  bears 
the  impress  of  a  providential  upraising  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  special  mission.  It  presents  no  new  doc- 
trine, and  is  distinguished  mostly  as  an  organization  in 
which  the  ministry  and  people  have  an  equal  propor- 
tion of  power,  and  the  rulers  hold  office  only  by  the 
authority  and  consent  of  the  governed.  Its  history  has 
been  marked  by  radical  reformatory  ideas,  which  have 
doubtless  in  some  degree  retarded  its  growth  in  num- 
bers. Slavery,  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  bev- 
erage, and  the  making  and  trading  in  ardent  spirits. 
Freemasonry,  and  other  secret  societies  are  entirely  pro- 
hibited on  pain  of  excommunication.  Its  field  thus  far 
has  been  mainly  among  the  rural  populations  of  the 
land.  Its  ministers  and  people  are  striving  to  main- 
tain the  old  landmarks  of  a  vital  and  experimental  re- 
ligion, insisting  upon  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  and  a 
holy  heart  and  life.     (W.  J.  S.) 

United  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  a  body  of 
East  Indian  Roman  Catholics,  chiefly  found  in  Travan- 
core,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  India.  In  1599  the 
Synod  of  Diamper  (Udiamperoor)  compelled  the  an- 
cient Church  of  St.  Thomas  Christians  to  conform  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  conceding  to  them  a  modern 
Syrian  rite.  In  1653  nearly  all  fell  awav,  but  were 
soon  after  induced  in  great  numbers  to  return,  chief- 
ly by  the  labors  of  the  Barefooted  Carmelites.  At 
present  more  than  one  half  are  of  the  Latin  rite,  but  a 
portion  retain  the  Oriental  rite.  They  are  chiefly  in 
the  vicariate  apostolic  of  Verapoli  (Latin  rite),  reported 
in  1868  as  having  295  priests  and  233,000  members. 
See  Thomas  (St.),  Christians  of. 

United  Copts  are  those  who,  since  1732,  have  ac- 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  pope.  They  are  of 
two  rites — the  Egyptian,  and  the  Ethiopic  or  Ab^yssin- 
ian — and  in  Egypt  they  number  12,000.  In  1855  the 
pope  appointed  one  of  their  priests  vicar  apostolic  and 
bishop  ill  partibus.     See  Copts. 

United  Evangelical  Church,  a  denomination 
in  German}',  formed  in  1817  by  a  union  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  churches.  Attempts  at  uniting  these 
churches  were  made  as  early  as  1529,  when  leading  the- 
ologians of  both  schools  held  a  conference  at  Marburg. 
Other  conferences  were  held  at  Leipsic  in  1631,  and  at 


Cassel  in  166 1.  In  1703  Frederick  I  of  Prussia  con- 
vened several  Lutheran  and  Reformed  theologians  at 
Berlin  to  discuss  the  practicability  of  a  union,  but  was 
successful!}'  opposed  by  the  Lutheran  clergymen.  A 
"  Plan  of  Union,"  proposed  by  Klemm  and  I'faff,  theolo- 
gians of  Tubingen  (1710-22),  met  with  little  favor. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  however,  a 
voluntary  union  of  the  two  communities  was  established 
in  some  parts  of  South  Prussia,  which  extended  in  1805 
to  many  congregations  at  Cologne,  Wiirzburg,  and  ]Mu- 
nich.  In  18 10^  king  Frederick  William  took  up  the 
subject  warmly,  and  in  1814  drew  up,  chiefly  with  his 
own  hands,  a  liturgy,  which  was  adopted  in  the  Royal 
Chapel,  and  authorized  for  use  elsewhere.  A  royal  proc- 
lamation followed,  dated  Sept.  27,  1817,  in  which  the 
king  requested  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  through- 
out his  dominions  to  unite  in  one  community,  and  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  taking  part  in  a  united  celebra- 
tion of  the  holy  communion  in  the  Royal  Chapel  at  Pots- 
dam, on  Oct.  31,  the  occasion  of  the  tercentenary  of  the 
Reformation.  A  synod  assembled  on  Oct.  1  at  Breslau, 
and  another  subsequently  at  Berlin;  both  of  them  read- 
ily adopting  the  proclamation,  as  did  most  of  the  minis- 
ters and  laity  throughout  Prussia.  A  general  assent 
was  given  to  the  movement  on  the  day  mentioned  by 
the  king,  viz.  Oct.  31,  and  not  long  after  it  was  ordered 
that  the  distinctive  names  "Lutheran"  and  "  Reformed" 
should  be  disused  in  all  official  documents,  and  the  Unit- 
ed Evangelical  Church  alone  recognised  as  the  national 
religion.  It  soon  spread  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Prus- 
sia, and  was  adopted  in  Nassau,  Hanover,  and  Bavaria 
in  1818,  in  Hesse -Cassel  in  1822,  and  in  Wiirtemberg 
in  1827 ;  but  it  did  not  extend  either  to  Lutheran  Aus- 
tria, on  the  one  hand,  or  to  Calvinistic  Switzerland,  on 
the  other.  Even  in  Prussia  the  revised  Service-book 
which  the  king  set  forth  in  1821  was  rejected  by  many 
congregations,  and  uniformity  was  far  from  being  estab- 
lished even  within  the  bounds  of  the  united  body.  On 
June  25,  1830,  the  king  directed  that  the  Service-book 
should  be  used  in  all  churches;  but  a  number  of  the 
Lutheran  clergy  refused  to  adopt  it,  and  were  suspend- 
ed, some  of  them  being  treated  with  great  severity,  and 
even  imprisoned. 

Three  parties  arose  in  the  Church.  One,  generally 
called  the  Confederalists,  under  the  leadership  of  Prof. 
Hengstenberg  and  Dr.  Stahl,  maintained  that  the  union 
consisted  in  a  mere  external  confederation  and  subjec- 
tion to  the  same  general  Church  government;  and  that 
the  individual  churches  remained  Lutheran,  Reformed, 
or  United.  A  second  party,  commonly  called  the  Con- 
sensus party,  took  for  its  doctrinal  basis  the  Bible  and 
the  common  dogmas  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  con- 
fessions. It  controlled  the  theological  faculties  of  most 
of  the  universities,  and  had  among  its  leading  men 
Nitzsch,  Twesten,  Hoffmann,  Niedner,  Tholuck,  Julius 
Muller,  .lacobi,  Dorner,  Lange,  Stier,  Herzog,  and  Rothe. 
The  third,  or  Union,  party  rejected  the  authoritative 
character  of  the  old  symbolical  books  of  both  the  Lu- 
theran and  the  Reformed  denomination,  and  based  them- 
selves on  the  Bible  simply,  claiming,  at  the  same  time, 
the  right  of  subjecting  the  authenticity  of  the  Old  and 
New  Tests,  to  critical  examination.  This  party  includ- 
ed many  of  the  disciples  of  Tubingen,  and  liberal  divines 
of  different  shades  of  opinion. 

The  persecution  of  the  "  Old  Lutherans"  was  kept  up 
until  the  death  of  Frederick  William.  A  milder  policy 
was  introduced  by  his  son,  who  succeeded  him  in  1840; 
and  in  1845  the  Old  Lutherans  were  allowed  to  organize 
into  a  separate  community,  but  did  not  receive  any 
share  of  the  public  funds.  In  1873  laws  were  passed 
substituting  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  self-govern- 
ment for  that  of  the  consistorial  administration  thereto- 
fore exercised  by  the  State.  In  January  and  February, 
1875,  provincial  synods  met  in  all  the  eight  old  prov- 
inces of  Prussia,  and  in  November  and  December  an  ex- 
traordinary general  synod  met  at  Berlin,  to  make  all 
necessary  preparations  for  a  transfer  of  the  government 
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of  the  Church  to  a  regular  general  synod.  United 
Evangelical  churches  were  also  formed  in  other  Ger- 
man states;  in  Nassau,  1817;  the  Bavarian  Palatinate, 
1818 ;  Baden,  1821 ;  and  in  Wlirtemberg,  1827.  In  Aus- 
tria and  France  a  fusion  of  the  Lutheran  and  IJeformcd 
churches  has  also  many  friends,  but  nothing  practical 
has  been  as  yet  accomplished.  In  the  United  States 
a  branch  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church  was  estab- 
lished at  St.  Louis  in  1840,  when  six  German  ministers 
organized  an  ecclesiastical  body  called  Evangelischer  Kir- 
chenverein  des  Wesfens  (Evangelical  Church-Union  of 
the  AVest).  This  body,  in  185G,  was  divided  into  three 
districts,  and  in  18(51)  changed  its  name  to  "  German 
Evangelical  Synod  of  the  West."  In  1870  it  reported, 
at  the  General  Assembly  held  in  Louisville,  as  follows: 


Ministers. 
162 


Congregations. 
300 


Voting  Mem-|f,„„„„„.„„„,„ 
K?-^  I  Communicants. 

iibout  20,000 


bers. 

12,000 


Total  Population, 
about  50,000 


Another  branch  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church  was 
.constituted  in  1818,  under  the  name  of  "  Evangelical 
Synod  of  North  America."  In  May,  1859,  it  split  into 
two  independent  bodies,  one  of  which  a.ssumed  the  name 
"  United  Evangelical  Sj'nod  of  the  North-west,"  and  the 
other  "United  Evangelical  Synod  of  the  East."  Both 
of  them  united  in  1872  with  the  "  German  Evangelical 
Synod  of  the  West,"  constituting  the  fourth  and  tiftli  dis- 
tricts of  this  body.  In  1871  the  Church  was  redistrict- 
ed  by  the  General  Conference  held  in  Indianapolis  into 
seven  particular  synods.  It  then  numbered  about  300 
ministers  and  40,000  communicants.  The  Church  has 
a  theological  seminary  in  Warren  County,  Mo.;  anoth- 
er educational  institution  at  Elmhurst,  111.;  and  three 
denominational  papers.    See  Bunsen,  Sijns  of  the  Times; 


to  establish  a  theological-  seminarj'.  The  Wesleyaii 
Methodist  Association  retained  its  separate  identity  till 
1857,  when,  by  uniting  with  the  We.sleyan  Reformers,  it 
became  merged  in  the  United  Methodist  Free  churches. 
The  union  was  completed,  and  the  name  adopted,  in  the 
town  of  liochdale.  This  body  is  the  third  in  numerical 
importance  of  English  Methodist  denominations,  having 
its  seat  principally  in  England.  Only  three  of  its  cir- 
cuits are  in  Scotland,  and  it  has  no  footing  in  Ireland. 
It  has  missionary  stations  in  Jamaica,  Victoria,  Queens- 
land, New  Zealand,  Eastern  Africa,  and  China. 

The  constitution  of  the  body  is  democratic,  the  mem- 
bers of  its  annual  assembly  being  freely  chosen  repre- 
sentatives. This  assembly  does  not  regulate  the  inter- 
nal aifairs  of  circuits,  they  being  independent,  except  on 
matters  of  connectional  import.  The  home  circuits  are 
divided  into  districts;  but  the  district  meetings  do  not 
wield  any  important  functions.  The  various  schemes, 
funds,  and  institutions  of  the  body  are  intrusted  during 
the  year  to  committees  which  arc,  for  the  most  part, 
elected  annually.  It  i*  so  with  the  Connectional  Com- 
mittee (which  may  be  regarded  as  the  executive  of  the 
body),  with  the  Foreign  IMissionary  Committee,  the 
ChapelFund  Committce,the  Superannuation  Committee, 
and  the  Book-room  Committee,  Ash  ville  College  is  gov- 
erned by  a  body  of  trustees  elected  for  life,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  six  elected  for  three  years,  but  so  arranged 
that  two  retire  each  year.  The  Theological  Institute 
is  governed  by  a  body  of  trustees  elected  for  life,  and 
nine  others  chosen  annually.  The  connectional  officers 
are  the  president  of  the  assembly,  the  connectional  sec- 
retary, the  connectional  treasurer,  and  the  correspond- 
ing secretary. 

In  1877  their  statistical  report  showed  as  follows : 


Itir.  Min. 
405 


3501 


Leaders. 
4439 


Members, 

72,997 


Chapels. 
1539 


S.  Schools. 
1305 


Teachers. 

26,205 


Scholars.       Raised  for  Alissions. 

183,364     £lT,7S7  11s.8Jd. 


Hering,  Geschichte  der  kii-cklichen  Unioiisversuche  (Leips. 
1836-38,  2  vols.);  Kahnis,  Hist.  Germ.  Protestantism; 
I^IUllcr,  Die  evangelische  Union  (Leips.  1854) ;  Nitzsch, 
Urhindenhuch  der  evangelischen  Union  (Bonn,  1853); 
SchaS{,Germani/,its  Theolog?/, etc.  (Phil.1857);  Sta.h\,Die 
lutherische  Kirche  und  die  Union  (Berlin,  1858). 

United  Methodi.st  Free  Church,  an  English 
branch  of  the  Methodists  which  was  formed  in  1857, 
when  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Association  and  the 
larger  portion  of  Wesleyan  Reformers  amalgamated. 
The  origin  of  this  Church  dates  back  to  1827,  when 


See  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v.     See  Meth- 

ODISJI,  8. 

United  Nestorians.      See  Chaldeans;  Nes- 

TORIAXS. 

United  Original  Seceders.     See  rEESDYXE- 

RiAN  Churches,  5. 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  The  genea- 
logical descent  of  the  existing  body  may  be  best  ex- 
hibited bj'  the  following  pedigree  [see  Presbyterian 
Churches,  2, 14]  : 


SECESSION  OR  ASSOCIATE  SYNOD, 

Sepakated  fkom  tue  Soottisu  Estaulibu.ment, 

A.D.  1733. 


Burghers, 
A.D.  1746. 

I 


Antiburghers, 
A.D.  1746. 

I 


01d-li?ht  Burghers, 
A.D.  1709. 


New-light  Burghers, 
A.D.  1799. 


Relief 
Separated  fi-om 
Scottish  Establish- 
ment, A.D.  1753. 


United  Secession, 
A.D.  1S20. 

Morisonians, 
A.D,  1S41. 
United  PVesbyteriaus, 
A.D.  1847. 


—        New-light  Antiburghers, 
I  A.D.  1806, 

I 


Protesters, 
A.D.  1820. 


Part  joined  the 
Scottish  Estal)lish- 
nieut,  A,D.  1S39. 


Original 
A.D, 


Old-light  Antiburghers, 
or  Constitutional 
Associated  Pres- 
bytery, A,D,  1806. 


trouble  arose  in  Leeds  in  reference  to  the  introduction 
of  an  organ  into  Brunswick  Chapel.  This  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  the  Protestant  Jlethodists,  who  had 
a  separate  existence  until  1836,  when  they  became 
merged  in  the  denomination  formed  in  that  year,  and 
known  subsequently  as  the  W'esleyan  Methodist  Asso- 
ciation. The  immediate  occasion  of  the  formation  of 
the  latter  bodv  was  the  determination  of  the  conference 


Bnrghers,       =  Original  Seceders 

.1839.  I         representing  Associate 

I  Svuodof  A.D.  1733. 

United  Original  Seceders,  A.D.  1840. 
A  large  portion  joined  the  Free  Kirk,  1852, 

United  Secession  Church,  The,  was  formed  in 
Scotland  in  1820  by  a  reunion  of  the  Associate  (or  Bur- 
ghers) and  the  General  Associate  (or  Antiburghers)  Syn- 
od. In  1847  it  was  united  to  the  present  United  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

United  Society  of  Believers  in  Christ's 
Second  Apreahing,  the  name  given  to  themselves  by 
the  Shakers  (q,  v.). 


UNITED  STATES 
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UNITED  STATES 


United  States  of  America  is  the  full  title  of 
the  principal  nation  oa  the  Western  continent,  occupy- 
ing the  whole  central  portion  of  North  America.  See 
AstKKicA.  In  this  article  we  propose  to  treat  our  coun- 
try only  in  its  general  religious  aspects,  leaving  its  oth- 
er features  to  the  secular  cyclopasdias.  For  the  relig- 
ious beliefs  and  customs  of  the  aborigines,  see  Indians 
(North  American). 

I.  Church  Histor)/.  —  1.  Religious  Character  of  the 
Original  Settlers. — New  England  was  originally  settled 
by  the  Puritans  (q.  v.)  from  England.  These  were  a 
l)and  of  dissenters  from  the  fiiith  and  practice  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England  who  were  persecuted 
for  their  dissent  and  granted  no  rest  in  their  own  land. 
Accordingly  they  decided  to  leave  their  own  country 
for  one  that  would  permit  them  liberty  of  conscience  in 
religious  worship,  and,  after  one  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  departure,  finally  set  out  from  the  coast  of  Lincoln- 
shire in  tlie  spring  of  1608  for  Holland.  They  reached 
Amsterdam  in  safety,  where  they  passed  one  winter; 
and  then  removed  to  Leyden.  Here  they  enjoj^ed  that 
religious  liberty  for  which  they  were  seeking ;  but  tliey 
were  in  a  strange  land,  among  a  strange  people,  who 
used  .a  strange  language.  The  love  of  country  was 
still  warm  in  their  hearts  notwithstanding  their  perse- 
cution at  home,  and  during  the  ten  years  they  remain- 
ed in  Holland  they  became  thoroughly  anxious  to  re- 
turn to  the  allegiance  of  their  mother  count^^^  With 
this  desire  in  their  hearts,  they  sent  John  Carver  and 
Robert  Cushman  to  England  to  ask  permission  of  the 
government  for  the  Pilgrims  at  Leyden  to  settle  in 
America.  After  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
king  and  the  ministry,  they  obtained  from  the  former 
an  informal  promise  that  he  would  not  disturb  them  in 
America  if  they  should  decide  to  go  there.  Arrange- 
ments were  completed  for  their  removal  to  America, 
and  they  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock  on  Monday,  Dec. 
H  (old  style),  1G20.  Their  arrival  occurred  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  and  they  were  obliged  during  the  long 
and  severe  season  that  followed  to  undergo  great  priva- 
tion and  suffering.  Diseases  engendered  by  the  rigors 
of  the  climate  swept  away  one  half  of  their  number. 
But  the  spirit  Avhich  had  brought  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
to  New  England  caused  them  to  remain  undaunted  by 
opposition,  from  whatever  source.  These  were  a  vigor- 
ous and  determined  people,  with  strong  convictions  on 
all  questions  of  morals  and  religion.  They  took  posses- 
sion of  the  new  country  and  held  it.  They  increased 
in  number  and  gro/dually  extended  their  borders  over 
our  present  New  England,  and  became  as  zealous  for 
their  religion  as  had  been  the  English  government  be- 
fore they  left  England.  If  the  Church  was  not  under 
the  control  of  the  State,  the  State  was  under  the  control 
of  the  Church;  for  a  man  could  not  hold  office  except 
he  were  a  member  of  the  Church ;  and  religion  laj^  at 
the  basis  of  their  political  system.  Notwithstanding 
their  own  bitter  experience  in  their  old  home,  they 
were  intolerant  of  all  dissent  in  their  new  abode,  and 
they  sometimes  ran  to  great  extremes  of  fanaticism 
against  so-called  heretics.  Puritanism,  however,  has 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  for  good  in  the  develop- 
ment of  American  institutions  by  holding  out  sternly 
for  the  right  in  government  as  well  as  in  private  life. 

Rhode  Island  was  settled  originally  bj'  the  Baptists, 
followers  of  Roger  Williams  (q.  v.).  In  1G36,  along 
with  a  few  companions,  Roger  Williams,  seeking  for 
a  refuge  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Plymouth  colony, 
founded  Providence  Plantation,  and  made  it  a  resort 
for  all  the  distressed  and  persecuted  of  whatever  name 
or  faith.  Notwithstanding  this  liberality  on  the  part 
of  tlie  founder,  the  colony  was  settled  chiefly  by  those 
of  the  Baptist  communion. 

Connecticut  was  contested  ground  between  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  of  Plymouth  and  the  Dutch  of  New  Neth- 
erlands. The  Dutch,  finding  that  the  English  were 
about  to  establish  a  colony  in  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut River,  built  a  fort  at  Hartford  called  tlie  House 


of  Good  Hope ;  but  this  was  not  regarded  by  the  Eng- 
lish as  of  ail)'  riglit  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  and  they 
proceeded  to  settle  the  country  from  Plymouth.  In 
1(J35  a  colony  of  sixty  persons  left  Boston  for  Connect- 
icut, where  they  arrived  in  due  time,  and  settled  at 
Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Wethersfield.  A  little  later 
other  settlements  were  formed,  and  in  1C39  the  leading 
men  of  New  Haven  adopted  the  Bible  as  their  political 
constitution.  At  the  Restoration  in  England,  Connect- 
icut obtained  a  royal  charter,  and  tluis  became  a  colo- 
ny free  and  independent  in  all  except  the  name.  Pu- 
ritan influence  was  in  the  ascendency,  and  the  colony 
enjoyed  great  prosperity  and  freedom  from  invasion. 

New  York  was  settled  originally  by  the  Dutch  as  a 
trading -post.  A  colony  was  planted  on  JIanhattan 
Island  (the  present  site  of  New  York  city),  and  the 
village  was  called  New  Amsterdam.  In  1G23  a  consid- 
erable addition  was  made  to  the  numbers  of  the  colony 
by  the  arrival  of  thirty  families  of  Dutch  Protestant 
refugees  from  Flanders,  called  Walloons.  They  came 
to  America  to  escape  the  persecutions  which  they  had 
to  undergo  at  home.  The  settlements  were  extended 
rapidly,  even  to  the  present  site  of  Albany.  In  1626 
Manhattan  Island  was  purchased  from  the  Indians  for 
twenfg-four  dollars.  There  was  a  bond  of  s_ympathy 
between  the  Walloons  and  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth 
in  that  they  were  alike  refugees  from  persecution  at 
home,  and,  furthermore,  the  English  remembered  their 
kind  treatment  in  Holland.  Visits  were  exchanged  and 
a  friendly  intercourse  was  kept  up.  The  English  noti- 
fied their  neighbors  of  their  own  claim  to  the  territory 
of  the  Hudson,  and  advised  them  to  make  good  their 
titles  by  accepting  deeds  from  the  council  of  Plymouth. 
In  1664  the  Dutch  power  in  America  was  complete- 
ly broken.  All  tlie  territory  possessed  by  Holland  in 
this  country  had  been  granted  by  Charles  II  to  his 
brother  James,  duke  of  York,  who  made  haste  to  se- 
cure the  land  thus  granted.  A  squadron  was  sent 
against  New  Netherlands,  and  easily  subdued  the  coun- 
try. Thereafter  the  country  and  city  passed  under 
the  name  of  New  York.  English  settlers  were  brought 
in,  but  they  lived  at  peace  with  the  Dutch;  even  the 
strifes  of  the  two  home  governments  failed  to  embroil 
the  colonists  of  New  York  in  a  contest.  From  the  time 
of  the  English  conquest  of  the  territory,  the  Episcopal 
Church  was  established  by  law.  and  was  supported  by 
the  usual  taxation  and  grants  of  land.  Traces  of  both 
the  Dutch  and  English  forms  of  worship  are  abundant 
in  New  York  at  the  present  time.  (Dutch)  Reformed 
churches  and  societies  are  numerous,  as  also  are  the 
Protestant  Episcopal. 

New  Jersey  was  at  first  a  part  of  New  Netherlands, 
and  was  settled  by  the  Dutch,  especially  in  the  north- 
ern part  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Amsterdam  (New  York). 
But,  on  the  reduction  of  the  Dutch  power  to  submission 
to  the  English,  that  portion  of  the  territory  likewise 
passed  under  the  control  of  the  duke  of  York.  It  was 
assigned,  however,  to  lord  Berkelej^  and  Sir  George  Car- 
teret. A  liberal  government  was  provided,  and  in  the 
first  assembh',  held  in  1668,  the  Puritans  were  in  the 
ascendency,  and  the  customs  of  New  England  were 
largely  adopted  in  New  Jersey.  In  1676  the  colony 
was  divided  into  two  sections  by  a  line  starting  at 
the  southern  point  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  Lit- 
tle Egg  Harbor,  and  extending  north-northwest  to  a 
point  on  the  Delaware  River  in  latitude  41'^  40'. 
The  territory  Ij'ing  east  of  this  line  was  to  be  known 
as  East  Jersey,  and  remain  under  the  control  of  Sir 
George  Carteret;  while  that  lying  between  the  line 
and  the  Delaware  was  called  West  Jersey,  and  had 
been  assigned  to  certain  Quakers  (William  Penn  and 
others)  in  trust  for  Edward  Byllinge.  The  western 
section,  being  under  the  control  of  the  Quakers,  be- 
came a  place  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted  of  that  name. 
Jlany  Friends  found  homes  here,  and  enjoyed  great 
prosperity.  In  1682  William  Penn  and  some  other 
Quakers  purchased  the  territory  of  East  Jersey  from 
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the  heirs  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  and  extended  their 
control  over  the  whole  province.  Robert  Barclay,  an 
eminent  Scotch  Quaker,  was  chosen  {governor  for  life, 
and  continued  to  administer  the  government  until  1G90, 
when  he  died.  During  this  period  East  Jersey  received 
a  large  accession  of  Scotch  (.iuakers,  and  a  still  larger 
accession  of  Scotch  Presbyterians.  The  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  state  retains  a  large  number  of  the  followers 
of  the  early  Dutch  Protestants,  while  the  cantral  and 
southern  portions  have  the  descendants  of  the  Scotch 
Quakers  and  Presbyterians. 

William  Penn  (q.  v.)  was  greatly  pleased  with  the 
success  of  the  (Quaker  colonies  in  New  Jersey,  and  form- 
ed the  project  of  establishing  a  free  state  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware,  founded  on  the  principle  of  universal 
brotherhood.  After  a  vigorous  effort,  seconded  by  pow- 
erful friends  in  Parliament,  he  obtained  a  charter  in 
1681  by  which  he  became  proprietor  of  Pennsylvania. 
Emigrants  flocked  to  the  new  colony,  a  liberal  govern- 
ment was  planned,  the  land  was  purchased  from  the  In- 
dians, and  relations  of  friendship  were  established  with 
the  savages  which  lasted  for  a  long  period  of  time.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  look  back  upon  the  history  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  one  continued  reign  of  peace  and  prosper- 
ity, resulting  from  the  righteous  principles  upon  which 
the  colony  was  founded  and  maintained.  Immigration 
was  encouraged  by  the  liberal  policy  of  the  proprietors, 
and  "thousands  of  German  Protestants,  who  fled  from 
persecutions  at  home,  came  and  settled  to  the  westward 
of  the  English  communities.  Their  descendants  remain 
to  this  day,  and  are  among  the  most  industrious  and 
thrifty  people  in  the  whole  land.  Many  Huguenots 
also  came  from  France  and  formed  settlements,  and  Irish 
Protestants  occupied  lands  still  farther  west.  From 
these  different  classes  of  emigrants  have  sprung  the  va- 
rious prevailing  religious  bodies  of  Pennsylvania ;  but 
the  Quakers  and  Germans  have  made  the  deepest  im- 
pression upon  the  country,  and  tliey  have  had  more  to 
do  in  shaping  the  religious  sentiment  and  policy  of  the 
people  than  any  other. 

Delaware  was  settled  by  the  Swedes.  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  as  early  as  1626,  had  formed  a  plan  of  colo- 
nization, but  was  prevented  from  carrying  it  out  by  dif- 
ficulties at  home,  and  the  plan  was  put  into  execution 
by  Oxenstiem,  the  Swedish  minister.  In  the  early  part 
of  1G38  a  company  of  Swedes  arrived  in  Delaware  Bay. 
Thej'  purchased  from  the  Indians  the  country  lying  to 
the  west  of  the  bay,  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  Trenton 
Falls,  and  named  it  New  Sweden.  This  territory  com- 
prised the  present  state  of  Delaware  and  a  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania. But  the  colony  of  New  Sweden  was  of  short 
duration.  In  1655  the  country  was  entirely  subdued 
by  the  Dutch  of  New  Netherlands. 

The  colony  of  Maryland  was  founded  as  a  home 
for  persecuted  Catholics.  Sir  George  Calvert,  of  York- 
shire, England,  a  man  of  liberal  education,  large  expe- 
rience, and  a  devoted  Catholic,  was  desirous  of  founding 
a  colony  which  should  afford  a  home  for  the  persecuted 
Catholics  of  his  own  land,  and  should  grant  equal  toler- 
ation to  all  creeds.  About  the  year  1630  he  obtained 
from  king  Charles  I  a  charter  for  a  new  colony  on  the 
Chesapeake,  but  died  before  the  colonization  began. 
His  son,  Cecil  Calvert,  received  the  charter  June  20, 
1632,  and  named  the  new  province  Marjdand.  His 
brother,  Leonard,  was  sent  out  with  the  colon}'  as  gov- 
ernor. The  provisions  of  the  charter  were  the  most 
liberal  that  had  yet  been  granted.  Christianity  was 
the  religion  of  the  State,  but  no  preference  was  ex- 
pressed I'or  any  creed.  Free-trade  was  guaranteed,  and 
arbitrary  taxation  forbidden.  The  power  of  making 
the  laws  of  the  colony  was  conceded  to  the  colonists  or 
their  representatives.  Under  these  liberal  provisions, 
and  the  prudent  conduct  of  the  officers  and  the  colonists 
themselves,  the  enterprise  was  very  prosperous,  and  the 
colony  grew  very  rapidly.  Religious  toleration  and 
freedom  of  conscience  were  reiterated  in  the  legislation 
of  the   colonial  Assembly,  and  Maryland,  along  with 


Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  went  far  beyond  the  other 
colonies  in  securing  liberty  of  conscience.  In  1691  the 
patent  of  the  Baltimorcs  was  taken  away  by  king 
William  III.  During  the  following  year  Sir  Lionel 
Copley  assumed  the  government  of  the  province,  and 
a  revolution  was  speedily  effected.  The  Episcopal 
Church  was  established  by  law,  and  supported  by  tax- 
ation; religious  toleration  was  abolished,  and  the  former 
liberal  policy  entirely  swept  away. 

On  April  10,  1606,  king  James  I  granted  a  patent  to 
an  association  of  nobles,  gentlemen,  and  merchants  re- 
siding in  London,  called  the  London  Company,  assign- 
ing to  them  all  the  region  between  the  thirty-fourth 
and  thirty-eighth  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  af- 
fairs of  the  compan}'  were  intrusted  to  the  management 
of  a  superior  council,  residing  in  England,  and  an  infe- 
rior council,  residing  in  the  colony.  To  carry  out  the 
purpose  for  which  the  charter  Avas  granted,  a  fleet  of 
three  vessels  was  fitted  out,  to  be  under  the  command 
of  Christopher  Newport.  On  Dec.  9,  1606,  the  vessels 
set  sail,  and  in  May  following  landed  on  the  banks  of 
the  James  River,  in  Virginia,  fifty  miles  from  Ches- 
apeake Bay.  Here  they  immediately  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  Jamestown,  the  oldest  English  settlement  in 
America.  The  first  settlers  of  Jamestown  were  idle, 
improvident,  and  dissolute.  While  a  few  were  laborers 
and  artisans,  the  great  majority  were  enrolled  as  gen- 
tlemen. John  Smith,  the  best  and  most  energetic  man 
of  the  colony,  was  accused  of  conspiracy  and  sedition, 
but  was  able  to  defend  his  name  against  the  accusa- 
tions. The  colony  was  organized  by  making  known 
the  names  of  the  inferior  council,  and  the  election  of 
Edward  Wingfield  as  governor  of  Virginia.  The  new 
colony  had  a  hard  struggle  for  its  existence.  The  idle- 
ness and  dissolute  habits  of  the  settlers,  the  treachery 
of  some  of  the  leaders,  and  the  civil  dissensions  which 
arose  in  the  community  threatened  to  break  up  the  set- 
tlement in  the  very  beginning.  But,  after  various  dis- 
asters and  discouragements.  Smith  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  began  a  vigorous  administration  which  add- 
ed new  life  to  the  enterprise.  By  the  undaunted  cour- 
age of  the  officers  from  this  time  onward,  and  the  en- 
couragement given  by  the  arrival  of  new  accessions  to 
their  number  from  time  to  time,  the  colony  was  able  to 
maintain  its  existence.  The  settlements  were  extend- 
ed, and  the  colony  grew  into  a  flourishing  province. 
The  Episcopal  Church  was  established  by  law  and  sup- 
ported by  taxation ;  churches  were  built  in  various 
parts  of  the  province,  and  remained  for  many  j-ears. 
Along  with  the  English  revolution  came  religious  in- 
tolerance in  Virginia.  In  March,  1643,  a  law  was  en- 
acted by  the  Assembly  declaring  that  no  person  who 
did  not  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church 
should  be  allowed  to  teach,  or  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
within  the  limits  of  Virginia.  Their  persecution  of  the 
Puritans  within  their  borders  brought  upon  the  Virgin- 
ians the  distrust  of  the  colonists  of  New  England  for 
many  years. 

The  attempt  to  form  settlements  in  the  Carolinas 
was  for  a  long  time  unsuccessful.  In  1663  began  the 
first  colonial  settlements  in  North  Carolina  on  the  Cho- 
wan River  and  Albemarle  Sound.  The  colony  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  but  the  settlers 
remained  in  possession  of  the  territory.  In  170-1  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  Robert  Daniel  to  establish  the 
Church  of  England.  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the 
Quakers,  at  one  time  (1672)  made  a  visit  to  the  settle- 
ments of  Carolina,  and  obtained  many  hearers  to  his  in- 
structions. Other  Quakers  came  from  New  England 
and  Delaware,  and  made  their  homes  in  this  colony. 
In  1707  a  band  of  French  Huguenots  were  added  to  the 
settlers;  a  hundred  German  families  from  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  came  to  find  a  home  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neuse;  and  a  number  of  Swiss  peasants  founded  New 
Berne,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Trent.  Little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  questions  of  religion  at  first.  There 
was  no  minister  in  the  colony  until  1703,  and  no  church 
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until  1705.  But  the  largest  liberty  of  conscience  was 
allowed,  and  a  field  opened  for  the  sowing  of  precious 
seed. 

South  Carolina  was  colonized  in  1670,  and  Old  Charles- 
ton founded.  The  present  city  of  Charleston  was  laid 
out  and  a  beginning  made  in  building  ten  years  later. 
In  1G86  South  Carolina  began  to  receive  the  Huguenots 
(q.  V.)  from  France,  and  in  a  short  time  had  more  of 
these  French  refugees  than  any  other  American  colony. 
The  proprietors  pledged  them  protection  and  citizen- 
ship, but,  owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  their  po- 
litical plan,  the  Huguenots  were  kept  in  suspense  for 
many  years.  The  first  general  act  of  enfranchisement 
was  passed  in  their  favor  in  May,  109 1,  and  their  full 
political  rights  were  established  in  1G97.  In  1695  began 
the  administration  of  John  Archdale  as  governor.  He 
was  a  Quaker  of  distinction,  and  ruled  with  such  wisdom 
and  moderation  that  the  colony  greatly  prospered.  He 
was  instrumental  in  procuring  the  passage  of  a  law  by 
which  all  Christians,  except  the  Catholics,  were  fully 
enfranchised;  and  the  exception  was  made  against  his 
earnest  protest.  The  policy  of  South  Carolina,  as  well 
as  that  of  her  northern  sister,  had  been  one  of  religious 
toleration  and  civil  liberty;  consequently  no  church 
was  establislied  by  law,  but  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tions were  welcomed  to  her  shores.  The  Dutch  came 
from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  the  French  vine-dressers 
were  sent  by  king  Charles;  Churchmen  and  Dissenters 
from  England,  Irish  peasants,  Scotch  Presbyterians,  and 
Huguenots,  all  found  a  home  and  welcome  under  the 
genial  sun  of  South  Carolina. 

The  colony  of  Georgia  was  founded  as  an  asj'lum  for 
the  oppressed  poor  of  England  and  the  distressed  Prot- 
estants of  other  lands.  James  Oglethorpe,  an  English 
cavalier  and  member  of  Parliament,  obtained  a  charter 
from  George  H,  by  which  the  territory  between  the  Sa- 
vannah and  Altamaha  rivers  was  organized  and  granted 
to  a  corporation  for  twenty-one  years  in  trust  for  the 
poor.  This  charter  was  dated  June  9,  1732,  and  the 
new  province  was  named  Georgia,  in  honor  of  the  king. 
The  organization  of  the  colony  was  on  a  liberal  basis. 
Oglethorpe,  who  was  the  first  governor,  was  a  High- 
Churchman,  but  made  no  distinction  among  the  immi- 
grants who  came.  Swiss  peasants,  Scotch  Highlanders, 
and  German  Protestants  from  Salzburg  came  and  made 
their  home  with  the  English.  Then  came  tlie  Mora- 
vians with  their  vital  religion,  and  the  Methodists,  in 
the  persons  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  and  George 
Whitefield.  The  labors  of  tlie  Wesleys  were  not  pro- 
ductive of  any  permanent  results,  but  those  of  White- 
field  were  more  successful. 

The  colonization  of  Florida  was  first  effected  in  1565. 
Pedro  Melendez,  a  Spanish  soldier  of  a  wicked  disposi- 
tion and  evil  habits,  was  commissioned  by  Philip  II  to 
explore  the  coast  of  Florida,  conquer  the  country,  and 
plant  a  colony  in  some  favorable  site.  IMelendez  ar- 
rived in  sight  of  land  on  St.  Augustine's  day,  but  did 
not  land  until  Sept.  2.  The  harbor  and  the  river  which 
enters  it  were  named  in  honor  of  that  saint.  On  the 
8th  of  the  same  month,  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
Spanish  sovereignty  and  the  celebration  of  mass,  the 
foundations  of  St.  Augustine  were  laid.  This  is  the  old- 
est town  in  the  United  States,  having  been  founded 
seventeen  years  before  Santa  Fe,  and  forty-two  years 
before  Jamestown.  The  founders  were  Catholics,  and 
their  dastardly  leader  was  a  cruel  monster  wlio  hoped 
to  regain  the  favor  of  his  countrymen  by  murdering  the 
members  of  a  Huguenot  settlement  about  thirt3'-five 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's  River.  The 
work  was  done  in  a  most  heartless  manner,  and  the 
French  settlement  entirely  broken  up.  The  outrage 
was  subsequently  avenged  by  Dominic  de  Gourges,  a 
soldier  of  Gascony,  who  attacked  successively  three 
Spanish  forts  on  the  St.  John's,  captured  the  inmates, 
and  afterwards  hanged  the  principal  of  them. 

When  La  Salle  visited  the  lower  Mississippi  valley  in 
1682  he  took  possession  of  the  countrv  in  the  name  of 


Louis  XIV  of  France,  giving  it  the  name  of  Louisiana. 
A  settlement  was  attempted  by  Iberville  and  his  follow- 
ers at  Biloxi,  in  1099.  He  died  before  the  project  was 
fairly  successful,  and  was  succeeded  in  command  by 
Bienville,  who  was  driven  from  his  post  by  the  Indians 
and  compelled  to  take  up  his  abode  at  the  present  site 
of  New  Orleans.  Others  succeeded  Bienville  in  the  gov- 
ernorship of  the  new  territor}',  but  he  was  reappointed  in 
1718,  and  began  to  build  a  town  on  the  site  he  had  for- 
merly selected  as  headquarters,  and  named  the  city  New 
Orleans,  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  In  1723  it 
was  made  the  capital  of  the  province.  A  large  tract  of 
country  was  ceded  by  France  to  Spain  in  1702,  and  re- 
mained under  control  of  that  power  for  thirty-eight 
years,  but  was  restored  in  1800,  and  in  1803  sold  by  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  to  the  United  States  for  $11,250,000 
and  the  assumption  of  certain- claims  due  from  the 
French  government  to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
amounting  to  $3,750,000.  Thus  was  purchased,  at  a 
cost  of  $15,000,000,  nearly  all  the  territory  included  in 
the  present  states  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Dakota  Territory,  Nebraska,  most  of  Kansas, 
Indian  and  Wyoming  territories,  part  of  Colorado,  and 
the  whole  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
Territor}^  This  was  afterwards  divided  up  from  time 
to  time  as  the  wants  of  the  population  required.  The 
Jlississippi  valley,  while  under  the  control  of  the  French, 
had  many  settlements  of  French  Catholics,  which  have 
left  their  impress  upon  the  country  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent. 

The  first  attempt  to  colonize  Texas  was  by  the  French 
under  La  Salle  in  1087 ;  but  this  great  explorer  lost  his 
life  in  returning  towards  the  Mississippi  during  tlie 
same  }'ear,  and  the  men  who  were  left  to  liokl  the  post 
established  were  either  killed  or  driven  away.  In  1090 
a  trading-post  and  a  mission  were  established  by  the 
Spanish,  and  subsequently  other  settlements  were  made 
by  the  same  power.  Then  in  1735  a  French  colony 
was  sent  into  Texas  from  the  Ked  River.  But  neither 
the  French  nor  the  Spanish  held  possession  of  the  coun- 
try unmolested.  After  the  Louisiana  purchase,  difficul- 
ty arose  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  as  to  the 
boundar)',  the  United  States  claiming  the  territory  west 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  while  Spain  claimed  it  east  as  far  as 
the  Sabine.  This  was  finally  settled  by  treaty,  in  which 
the  United  States  guaranteed  to  Spain  her  territory 
west  of  the  Sabine.  Mexico  became  independent  in 
1821,  and  Texas  formed  a  part  of  it,  being  united  under 
one  government  with  Coahuila.  But  while  Coahuila 
was  exclusiveh'  Mexican,  Texas  was  settled  largelj'  by 
colonists  from  the  United  States,  generally  under  grants 
of  land  from  tlie  Mexican  government.  Thus  there  ex- 
isted a  natural  barrier  between  the  Texans  and  the  Mex- 
icans, and,  after  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  latter,  the  former  fought  for  and  gained 
their  independence  in  1836.  Texas  was  annexed  to 
the  United  States  in  18-10. 

Tennessee  was  originally  a  part  of  North  Carolina, 
and  was  settled  mainly  by  emigrants  from  that  State. 
Kentucky  belonged  to  Virginia,  and  was  settled  like- 
wise by  Virginians.  The  other  Western  States  lying 
east  of  the  Mississippi  were  included  in  the  Territory 
north-west  of  the  Ohio.  Tlie  French  under  La  Salle  had 
explored  this  region,  laid  claim  to  it,  and  established 
trading-posts  guarded  by  forts  in  various,parts  of  it,  but 
they  finallj'  relinquished  their  claim  to  it.  A  consid- 
erable part  of  this  territory  was  claimed  by  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  England  under  their 
original  territorial  grants;  but  these  claims  were  all  re- 
linquished except  a  part  belonging  to  Connecticut,  called 
the  Western  Reserve,  and  a  Virginia  reservation,  now  a 
part  of  Indiana,  each  including  about  3,700,000  acres. 
Fmigration  extended  into  this  section  from  the  older 
states,  as  a  rule,  on  the  lines  of  latitude,  although  there 
were  many  exceptions,  and  each  new  settlement  par- 
took of  the  characteristics  of  the  region  from  which  it 
was  peopled.     The  first  settlement  in  Ohio  was  at  Ma- 
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rietta  in  1788,  formed  by  a  colony  from  New  England. 
Jlany  localities  in  Southern  Ohio  were  settled  by  emi- 
grants from  Virginia,  while  tlie  nortliern  section  was 
peo[)led  by  Ncw-Englandcrs.  The  oldest,  settlements 
in  Indiana  were  made  by  the  French  at  Yincennes, 
Corydon,  and  other  places  in  that  vicinity,  in  1702. 
jMichigan  and  Illinois,  as  well  as  Wisconsin  and  ISIinne- 
sota,  had  numerous  settlements  which  were  formed  by 
the  Frencit  Catholics  in  the  IGtii  and  17th  centuries. 
.Subseiiuently  these  states,  especially  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, and  Wisconsin,  were  tilled  up  largely  from  the  New 
England  States  and  New  York. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  Iowa  was  ex- 
plored and  claimed  by  the  French,  but  was  a  part  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  and  so  became  the  property  of  the 
United  States  government.  The  first  white  settlements 
under  the  authority  of  this  government  were  made  in 
1833-3-1  at  Fort  Madison,  Burlington,  and  Dubuque. 
The  inhabitants  of  Iowa  have  always  taken  high  ground 
on  all  questions  of  civilization,  education,  and  morals. 

The  Pacific  Slope  has  received  its  population  in  recent 
times.  The  southern  portion  extending  far  towards 
Texas  was  formerly  a  Spanish  possession,  and  there  yet 
remain  many  Spaniards  and  Mexicans  within  those 
states  and  territories.  The  population  of  California  grew 
up  very  rapidly  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1848. 
^Miners,  speculators,  and  adventurers  rushed  thither 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  formed  a  very  mot- 
ley crowd.  Many  of  these  remained,  but  by  far  the 
larger  portion  returned  to  their  former  homes  or  wan- 
dered to  other  lands.  Oregon  was  included  in  the  Lou- 
isiana purchase,  and  began  to  be  settled  by  emigrants 
from  the  States  about  1832.  In  1834  the  missionary 
colony  of  Dr.  Marcus  WMiitman  and  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding 
entered  Oregon,  and  in  1842  the  emigration  to  that  re- 
gion was  large. 

The  settlement  of  Utah  constitutes  a  remarkable 
chapter  in  the  history  of  our  country.  The  Mormons 
(q.  v.),  under  the  leadership  of  Joseph  Smith,  made  their 
lirst  settlement  in  Missouri,  where  they  grew  to  be  a 
body  of  considerable  numbers;  but  their  theories  and 
habits  were  distasteful  to  the  people  of  that  state,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  remove  in  1840.  They  found 
their  way  across  the  Blississippi  into  Illinois,  where  they 
founded  the  city  of  Nauvoo.  Here  they  increased  to 
ten  thousand  in  number,  but  were  obliged  to  leave  this 
place  also  on  account  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  they  lived.  In  184(5  they  removed 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  basin  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  and  founded  Utah  Territory.  In  this  terri- 
tory they  have  held  sway  during  all  the  succeeding 
years,  and  have  lived  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  with,  seemingly,  no  power  to  check  them. 
A  new  ara  seems  to  be  dawning.  Law  -  abiding  and 
Christian  people  are  finding  homes  within  the  limits  of 
the  territory,  and  a  population  is  fast  growing  up  whose 
influence  will  secure  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
land. 

New  Mexico  was  colonized  by  the  Spaniards  about 
the  close  of  the  17th  century.  Many  missions  were  es- 
tablislied  by  the  Roman  Catholics  and  many  of  the  In- 
dians were  converted  to  that  faith.  The  mineral  wealth 
of  the  country  was  discovered,  the  colonists  opened  and 
worked  the  mines,  and  enslaved  the  Indians  for  that 
purpose.  At  length  the  Indians  shook  off  the  power  of 
their  oppressors  and  drove  the  Spaniards  from  their  ter- 
ritory ;  but  near  the  close  of  the  17th  century  the  latter 
regained  a  part  of  their  former  power.  In  1821,  along 
with  the  rest  of  Jlexico,  New  Mexico  became  indepen- 
dent of  Spain,  and  was  a  part  of  that  republic  until  1848, 
when  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  The  Gadsden 
purchase  was  added  in  1853,  when  it  included  all  of  Ari- 
zona and  part  of  Colorado.  Arizona  was  set  off  from  it 
in  18G3,  and  a  portion  of  Colorado  in  18G5.  The  inhab- 
itants are  largely  Mexican,  Spanish,  and  Indians,  with 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  emigrants  from  the  Unit- 
ed States. 


2.  Effects  of  more  Recent  Immifjration, — Tlie  United 
States  are  peculiar  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
as  being  composed  of  a  population  entirelj'  foreign  in  its 
origin.  While  other  countries  liave  been  invaded  and 
the  lands  occupied  by  conquerors,  largely  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  natives,  yet  the  old  stock  has  not  been  en- 
tirely rooted  out,  but  has  become  the  basis  of  the  suc- 
ceeding race.  In  English  history,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
united  with  the  old  Celtic  stock,  and  the  Norman  with 
the  Saxon,  forming  the  Anglo-Norman  race  of  the  pres- 
ent. But  in  America  the  aborigines  have  always  been 
treated  as  aliens  and  intruders,  and  are  fast  declining 
towards  extermination.  The  great  breadth  of  our  un- 
occupied lands,  and  the  excellent  opportunities  for  ob- 
taining cheap  homes,  have  rendered  America  a  favorite 
resort  for  emigrants  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  so 
that  at  the  present  time  more  than  thirteen  per  cent,  of 
our  population  are  foreign-born.  The  aggregate  immi- 
gration from  1820  to  1840  was  750,949 ;  from  1841  to  1850 
It  was  1,713,251 ;  from  1851  to  1860  it  was  2.598,214 ;  from 
18G1  to  1870  it  was  2,491,451 ;  and  from  1871  to  1878  it 
was  2,177,108 — making  a  total  of  9,731,073;  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1880,  it  was  457,243  persons.  C)f  this 
vast  number  about  one  fifth  have  been  from  Ireland, 
one  fourth  from  England,  one  tenth  from  Scotland  and 
Wales,  four  fifteenths  from  Germany,  one  thirtieth 
from  France,  the  remainder  (nearly  one  sixth)  from 
Scandinavia,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Russia,  Holland,  Belgium,  China,  etc.  More  than 
one  twentieth  of  tliis  immigration  has  been  from  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  from  other  countries  are  of  the  same 
faith.  Thus  we  have  added  to  our  population  from 
foreign  countries  a  large  Catholic  element,  besides  the 
natives  wlio  are  of  that  faith,  and  the  rapid  increase  of 
their  numbers  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  propaga- 
tion. Among  these  Catholics  have  come  many  Jesuits 
(q.  v.),  some  from  choice,  others  because  of  their  expul- 
sion from  their  European  homes,  who  have  used  their 
influence  so  fiir  as  it  was  in  their  power  to  mould  the 
government  to  their  own  ideas.  Officers  have  been 
elected  at  the  dictation  of  the  priesthood,  political  par- 
ties and  municipal  governments  have  been  under  their 
control,  and  vast  wealth  has  been  amassed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public.  They  have  maintained  their  own 
schools,  and  have  waged  an  unceasing  warfare  upon  tlie 
public-school  system  of  our  states.  They  have  fought 
hard  to  exclude  the  Bible  from  the  public  scliools,  and, 
when  it  was  accomplished  in  a  few  instances,  denounced 
them  as  godless  schools.  Lender  pretext  of  the  right 
of  conscience,  they  have  sought  and  obtained  a  division 
of  the  public-school  funds  in  a  few  instances. 

Protestant  immigrants,  as  a  rule,  have  been  in  sym- 
pathy with  our  institutions  from  the  first,  and  have 
readily  fallen  in  with  American  ideas  and  practices. 
The  recent  accessions  from  the  British  isles  have  found 
the  institutions  and  customs  established  by  their  ances- 
tors, and  have  easily  accommodated  themselves  to  the 
new  order.  German  I'rotestants  as  well  as  Roman 
Catholics  have  less  readily  Americanized.  The}'  con- 
tinue, as  far  as  possible,  to  use  their  native  language 
and  retain  their  German  habits.  They  gather  into 
commiuiities  of  their  own,  and  thus,  in  a  degree,  iso- 
late themselves  from  American  society.  Of  the  great 
mass  of  Protestant  immigrants  who  arrive  here  from 
European  countries,  by  far  the  larger  part  are  poor; 
but  in  so  far  as  they  honestly  endeavor  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  their  new  surroundings  they  make  good  citi- 
zens. The  Jews  who  come  among  us  are  mainly  from 
Germany.  They  still  continue  to  be  a  despised  race, 
and  are  compelled  to  seek  their  society  among  their 
own  numbers.  They  live  together  in  communities,  and 
liave  but  little  sympathy  with  American  customs.  With 
our  Sabbath  and  the  prevailing  religion  thej-  are  utter- 
ly at  variance.  A  few  infidels  arrive  from  time  to  time, 
and  join  with  those  of  our  own  country  in  antagonizing 
so  much  of  our  present  system  as  is  designed  to  restrain 
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state  or  Territory.  Total. 


1,26-.',T94 


•40,441 
80t.',5G4 
S64,«S6 
194,049 
()2i.',6S3 
135,180 
146,U54 
177,638 
267,351 

l,5yi»,04S 
32,011 

3,078,709 


Sabbath-desecration  and 
preserve  a  wholesome  re- 
gard for  the  laws  of  God. 
The  !lIorraons  of  Utah 
hnd  it  to  their  interest 
to  add  to  their  numbers 
b}^  means  of  converts  se- 
cured in  European  coun- 
tries. These,  however, 
make  their  homes  within 
the  limits  of  the  Mormon 
territory,  and  their  influ- 
ence is  not  felt  except  in 
the  increased  strength  of 
the  sect  with  which  they 
liave  united.  There  have 
been  considerable  acces- 
sions to  our  population 
in  Lite  years  from  China, 
mainly  on  and  near  the 
Pacitic  coast.  The  Chi- 
nese, however,  do  not 
come  to  remain  here,  but 
simply  to  improve  their 
temporal  condition,  and 
then  return  to  their  for- 
mer home.  There  are 
certain  kinds  of  labor  in 
which  they  excel,  and 
their  services  may  be 
had  at  a  lower  price 
than  those  of  any  other 
people.  Hence  "Chinese 
cheap  labor"  has  become 
a  proverb  among  us,  and 
has  been  the  occasion  of 
serious  disturbances  in 
various  parts  of  Califor- 
nia, loafers  and  politi- 
cians making  it  the  pre- 
text for  deeds  of  violence 
and  shame. 

The  general  influence 
of  foreign  immigration 
upon  our  institutions  has 

been  most  noticeable  in  large  cities  and  towns,  and  in 
respect  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  temper- 
ance. Very  many  who  come  to  us  from  foreign  lands 
have  been  addicted  to  the  use  of  strong  drinks  at  home, 
and  their  improved  financial  condition  and  the  absence 
of  restraint  give  them  opportunities  for  indulging  their 
appetites  to  an  extreme.  They  are  thus  plunged  into 
excesses  which  exert  a  very  balefid  influence  upon  our 
country.  The  traffic  in  lager-beer  is  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  our  German  population  for  its  main- 
tenance. With  them  the  Sabbath  is  a  holiday,  and  is 
spent  in  visiting  beer-saloons,  parks,  and  gardens,  and 
picnic  excursions  of  various  kinds.  Wherever  thev  ex- 
ist in  sufficient  numbers  to  exert  a  controlling  influence, 
their  shops  are  kept  open  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  traffic 
is  carried  on  nearly  as  on  any  other  day.  Their  exam- 
ple is  contagious.  Many  Americans  who  first  looked 
upon  the  practice  with  horror,  in  time  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  it  that  they  no  longer  feel  any  annoy- 
ance, and  finally  begin  to  purchase  goods  upon  the  Sab- 
bath. In  this  way  the  former  reverence  for  the  sacred 
day,  so  nearly  universal  in  our  country,  is  fast  passing 
away,  so  that  to-day  more  people  are  found  pleasure- 
seeking,  or  engaged  in  labor,  on  the  Sabbath  than  are 
found  in  churches  in  many  localities.  These  evils  are 
more  especially  apparent  in  large  cities.  Many  of  these, 
or  at  least  whole  wards  in  them,  are  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  foreigners.  These  become  citizens  while  yet 
ignorant  of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  fall  under  the 
control  of  unprincipled  politicians,  by  whom  the  design 
of  a  free  government  is  perverted,  and  the  principles  of 
morality  are  disregarded. 
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Alabiuna 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illhiois 

Indian.. ». 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigau 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

Ohio 

Oiegon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina  . . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgiuia  

Washington 

West  Vh'giuia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


1,978,302 
1,024,020 

995,906 
1,618,708 

940,103 

64S,945 

934,032 
1,783,012 
],030,.S31 

7S0,SO6 

1,131,692 

2,108,8(14 

39,157 

452,433 
62,205 

340,984 
1,130,983 

118,430 
5,08.3,810 
1,400,047 
3,198,239 

174,707 
4,282,780 

270,  .528 

995,022 
1,542,463 
1,592,574 

143,900 

332,286 
1,512,800 

75,120 

618,443 
1,315,480 

20,788 


622,890 


28,202 

410,383 

518,271 

129,471 

305,886 

82,302 

74,153 

83,594 

135,393 

701,184 

21,818 

1,587,433 


Female. 


639,904 


12,239 

380,181 

340,'415 

65,178 

310,797 

52,878 

72,501 

94,044 

131.958 

777,804 

10,793 

1,491,330 


1,010,070  907,080  1,834,597 

848,2.34  770,380  1,363,132 

536,725  459,241  880,261 

832,670  816,032  1,589,237 

408,833  471,270  885,964 

324,084  324,801  590,076 

402,004  472,028  851,984 

858,475  924,537  1,339,919 

802,270  774,055  1,247,985 

419.202  361,544  513,107 
507,137  564,4.'i5  1,122,424 

1,127,424  1,041,380  1,957,504 

28,  ISO  10,977  27,042 

249,275  203,158  355,043 

42,013  20,252  30,023 

170,575  176,409  300,961 

559,823  571,100  909,398 

63,751  54,679  108,498 

2,506,283!  2,577,527  3,872,372 

088.203  711,8441  1.396,368 
1,014,105  1,584,074[  2,803,496 

103,388  71,379  144,327 

2,130,635'  2,140,151  3,095,253 


Native. 
1,253,121 


24,419 

792,209 

572,006 

154,809 

492,879 

83,387 

137,182 

100,523 

257,631 

1,528,733 

22.029 

2,495,177 


133,033 

143,495 

202,598 

490,409 

50.5,1.53 

987,981 

769,374 

773,089 

1,525,881 

838,719 

753,855 

1,478,058 

74.470 

69,436 

99,974 

100,888 

105,398 

291,340 

745,839 

700,967 

1,498,139 

45,977 

29,143 

59,259 

314,479 

303,904 

000,214 

080,106 

635,374 

910,063 

14,151 

6,037 

.14,943 

9,073 


10,022 

10,295 

292,680 

39,780 

129,804 

51,793 

9,472 

17,115 

9,72<t 

10,315 

9,982 

583,592 


143,705 

201,488 

109,705 

59,471 

54,139 

.58,809 

82,048 

44.3,093 

3SS340 

207,699 

9,108 

211,240 

11,515 

97,390 

25,042 

40,023 

221,585 

9,932 

1,211,438 

3,679 

394,743 

30,440 

587,533 

73,930 

7,641 

10,582 

114,516 

43,932 

40,946 

14,607 

15,801 

18,22!» 

405,417 

5,845 


White. 


662,328 


■  35,178 
591,011 
787,266 
191,452 
610,884 
133,177 
120,198 
118,236 
141,832 
814,251 
29,011 
3,032,174 


Colored.* 


600,249 


1,939,094 

1,614,006 
952,056 

1,377,187 
455,007 
646,903 
724,718 

1,764,004 

1,614,078 
770,940 
479,371 

2,023,508 

35,440 

449,806 

53,574 

340,204 

1,091,947 
108,127 

5,017,110 
807,478 

3,118,344 
163,087 

4,197,100 
209,931 
391,224 

1,139,120 

1,197,499 
142,380 
331,243 
880,981 
67,349 
592,606 

1,309,022 
19,430 


5,263 

210,9.53 

97,420 

3,197 

11,799 

2,003 

20,450 

59,402 

12.5,519 

724,797 

3,000 

40,595 


Totals 50,152,806  25,520,582  24,632,284  43,475,506  0,677,300  43,404,870 


39,208 

9,954 

43,910 

271,521 

485,096 

2,042 

209,914 

19,008 

22,253 

3,806 

052,221 

145,236 

3,711 

2,627 

8,091 

720 

39,036 

10,303 

60,694 

532,569 

79,895 

11,680 

85,680 

6,587 

604,  .398 

403,343 

395,075 

1,526 

1,043 

631,825 

7,771 

25,837 

5,858 

1,352 


6,747,990 


■  Including  negroes,  Indians,  Chinese,  etc. 

3.  Denominational  Organization.  —  The  early  colo- 
nists, who  had  never  known  any  other  relation  between 
the  Church  and  State  than  the  control  of  the  latter  over 
the  former,  naturally  began  with  the  old  order  of  thhigs; 
but  they  soon  perceived  that  the  liberty  which  tliey 
sought  was  not  consistent  with  such  control,  and  they 
gradually  abandoned  it.  The  effort  soon  came  to  be, 
not  to  control  the  Church  bj'  law,  but  to  emancipate 
conscience ;  and  at  the  organization  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment all  were  ready  for  a  Church  free  from  State 
control.  See  Church  and  State.  The  early  settlers 
of  Virginia  brought  with  them  the  Episcopal  form  of 
service  [see  England,  Church  of],  and  it  was  carried 
to  other  parts  of  the  land.  Out  of  this  grew  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  (q.  v.)  of  this  country.  The 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  (q.  v.)  was  the  outgrowth 
of  the  Dutch  settlements  in  New  York  and  New  Jcrse}\ 
The  Puritans  of  New  England  retained  their  peculiari- 
ties, which  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  Congregation- 
alists  (q.  v.).  The  Presbyterian  churches  (q.  v.)  of  this 
country  originated  from  parties  of  immigrants  from 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  who  settled  within  the 
limits  of  various  colonies.  These  united  subsequently 
according  to  their  former  organizations  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Baptists  (q.  v.)  originated 
among  the  Puritans  and  were  banished  from  their 
midst.  Their  history  is  well  given  under  the  appro- 
priate heads.  Methodism  (q.  v.)  in  this  country  was 
propagated  by  the  followers  of  Wesley.  Their  zeal 
and  energy  were  great,  and  their  growth  rapid  in  con- 
sequence. The  Koman  Catholics  of  IMaryland  were 
from  England,  those  of  Florida  from  Spain,  those  of  the 
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Lake  region  and  the  Mississippi  valley  from  France. 
See  Roman  Catholic  Ciiuucii  in  the  United  States. 
The  Quakers  (q.  v.)  originated  in  England,  and  found 
their  waj'  among  the  American  colonists.  They  found- 
ed large  and  flourishing  colonies  of  their  own,  and  prop- 
agated their  doctrines  witli  unprecedented  zeal. 

II.  Ecclesiastical  Statistics. — These  are  given  in  de- 
tail under  each  denominational  hea<l  in  this  Cyclopadia. 
Their  aggregate  is  presented  in  tabular  form  at  the 
foot  of  the  preceding  page,  and  is  made  up  from  the 
census  of  1880  and  other  sources. 

United  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
See  Presuvtehian  Churches,  16. 

United  Syrians,  one  of  the  Syrian  churches 
which  dates  from  the  17th  century,  when  a  numerous 
party  under  Andreas  Achigian,  their  first  patriarch,  se- 
ceded from  the  Jacobites,  and  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority of  the  pope.  They  have  a  patriarch  at  Aleppo, 
styled  patriarch  of  Antioch;  and  archbishops  of  Aleppo, 
Babylon,  Damascus,  and  Seleucia,  besides  eleven  bishops. 
TheV  number  about  30,000.     See  Syrian  Churches. 

Unity,  as  a  philosophical  term,  signifies  mieness. 
Aristotle  makes  it  the  element  of  number,  and  defines 
it  as  indivisibleness.  In  the  Kantian  philosophy  it  is 
defined  as  "that  mental  representation  in  the  under- 
standing by  which  the  manifold  is  thought  of  as  linked 
together."  It  is  by  the  same  authority  classified  as 
analytic,  OT  unit}'  of  a  logical  connection;  and  synthetic, 
or  unity  of  intentions  in  the  concept  of  an  object. 

As  a  theological  term,  unity  is  employed  to  signi- 
fy a  oneness  whether  of  sentiment,  affection,  or  behav- 
ior (Psa.  cxxxiii,  1).  The  "  unity  of  the  faith"  is  an 
equal  belief  of  the  same  great  truths  of  God,  and  the 
possession  of  the  grace  of  faith  in  a  similar  form  and 
degree  (Eph.  iv,  13).  The  "  unity  of  the  spirit"  is  that 
union  between  Christ  and  his  saints  by  which  the  same 
divine  spirit  dwells  in  both,  and  they  have  the  same 
disposition  and  aims;  and  that  unity  of  the  saints 
among  themselves  by  which,  being  joined  to  the  same 
head,  and  having  the  same  spirit  dwelling  in  them,  the}' 
have  the  same  graces  of  faith,  hope,  love,  etc.,  and  are 
rooted  and  grounded  in  the  same  doctrine  of  Christ,  and 
bear  a  mutual  affection  to  each  other.  When  Christian 
unit}'  is  spoken  of  in  the  New  Test.,  it  generally  means 
the  unity  of  dispensation  fur  the  various  classes  of  con- 
verts. It  is  expressive  of  the  great  principle  that  all 
were  to  be  under  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd. 

UXITY  OF  THE  Church  is  a  phrase  employed  to 
denote  that  all  true  believers  are  "one  body  in  Christ." 
The  Church  is  not  to  be  considered  as  one  on  account 
of  the  common  origin  of  the  different  societies,  but  be- 
cause they  were  formed  on  common  principles.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  a  visible  head,  as  is  now  claimed  by 
the  Church  of  Rome,  in  order  to  unite  all  parts  of  the 
universal  Church  into  one  communion;  nor  is  it  nec- 
essary that  the  whole  Church  should  agree  in  all 
rites,  ceremonies,  and  observances  in  order  to  the  same 
result.  The  circumstance  of  its  having  one  common 
head,  Christ,  one  Spirit,  one  Father,  are  points  of  unitj' 
which  no  more  make  the  Church  one  society  on  earth 
than  the  circumstance  of  all  men  having  the  same  Cre- 
ator, and  being  derived  from  the  same  original  pair, 
renders  the  human  race  one  political  community.  The 
scriptural  representations  of  this  unity  of  believers  in 
Christ  is  thus  summarized  by  Chrysostom  :  "  He  is  the 
head,  we  are  the  body;  he  is  the  foundation,  we  are  the 
building;  he  is  the  vine,  we  are  the  branches;  he  is  the 
bridegroom,  we  are  the  bride ;  he  is  the  shepherd,  we 
are  the  sheep;  he  is  the  way,  we  are  the  travellers;  we 
are  the  temple,  he  the  inhabitant;  he  is  the  first-born, 
we  are  the  brothers;  he  is  the  heir,  we  are  the  co-heirs; 
he  is  the  life,  we  are  the  living.  These  things  are  man- 
ifesth'  one."  The  unity  of  the  Church  is  not  so  much 
an  accomplished  fact  as  the  original  design  would  have 
it,  nor  as  must  be  in  the  future.  The  intimacy  of  this 
union  is  indicated  in  our  Saviour's  intercessory  prayer, 


in  which  he  asks  that  the  members  of  this  body  may 
be  one,  as  he  and  the  Father  are  one.  See  Neander, 
Hist,  of  the  Church,  i,  180, 181 ;  Hagenbach,  llist.oJ'Doct. 
i,  IDo ;  Bingham,  Ch.  A  ntiq.  bk.  vi,  ch.  iii ;  bk.  xvi,  ch.  i. 

UNITY  OF  God  is  a  term  used  to  denote  that  there 
is  but  one  God  or  self-existent  being.  The  unity  of 
God  is  argued  from  his  self-existence,  his  independence, 
the  perfection  of  his  nature,  his  omnipotence,  and  the 
unity  of  design  in  the  works  of  nature.  The  doctrine 
was  lost  sight  of  by  heathens,  and  maintained  by  Israel 
and  in  the  Gospel.  The  Scriptures  make  no  attempt  to 
prove  the  doctrine,  but  assert  it  unequivocally.  See 
Exod.  XX,  3;  Deut.  iv,  35;  vi,  4;  Psa.  Ixxxvi,  10;  1 
Cor.  viii,  4,  6,  etc.  AVhen  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
(q.  V.)  was  forrwdated,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Church  to  declare  that  this  does  not  conflict  with  the 
doctrine  of  his  unity.  See  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doct,  i, 
102,  330;  Van  Oosterzee,  Christian  Dogmatics,  i,  250. 

UNITY  of  the  Human  Race.     See  Adam. 

Universal  Bishop,  a  title  assumed  by  the  Ro- 
man prelates  succeeding  Gregory  I  (590-CO4).  The 
patriarchs  of  the  Eastern  Church,  particularly  John 
Jejunator,  had  claimed  the  title  of  acumenical  patri- 
arch. This  Gregory  denounced  as  arrogant  and  anti- 
christian.  The  title,  however,  was  adopted  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  Gregory  in  its  original  signification.  See 
Trevor,  Rome,  p.  104;  Schaif,  IJist.  of  the  Chi-istian 
Church,  ii,  328  sq.     See  (Ecumenical  Bishop. 

Universal  Friends,  a  sect  which  arose  in  Yates 
County,  N.  Y.,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  pro- 
fessing to  be  followers  of  Jemima  Wilkinson  (q.  v.), 
a  Quakeress,  who  professed  to  work  miracles,  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  "  the  universal  friend  of  mankind." 
The  sect  is  now  almost  extinct,  and  the  Universal 
Friends  are  sometimes  called  Wilkinsonians  (q.v.). 

Universal  German  Library  is  a  work  begun 
in  1705,  untler  the  direction  of  Frederick  Nicolai,  with 
about  fifty  writers,  afterwards  increased  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty.  It  became  at  once  the  public  organ  of  all 
those  who  felt  called  upon  to  lift  their  voice  against 
superstition,  fanaticism,  and  prejudice,  as  well  as  every- 
thing which  was  spiritually  elevated  or  that  was  relat- 
ed to  a  more  lively  imagination  and  a  deeper  feeling. 
It  was  the  high  tribunal  of  rationalism.  Not  alone  the 
orthodox,  nor  supposed  enthusiasts  and  pietists,  nor 
Lavater,  but  Goethe,  and  even  poetry,  and  philosophy 
wherever  it  arose  above  arbitrary  and  secular  discus- 
sion (e.  g.  Kant  and  Fichte),  were  spurned  by  this  in- 
quisitorial court  as  folly,  flattery,  and  secret  Jesuitism. 
The  much-lauded  tolerance  was  immediately  converted 
into  intolerance  and  bigotry.  All  the  articles  in  the 
Library,  however,  were  not  colored  by  Nicolai's  scepti- 
cism, for  there  were  also  many  weighty  opinions  of 
worthy  scholars.  The  work  served  an  important  pur- 
pose in  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  literary 
productions  of  value,  and  in  fostering  and  encouraging 
a  taste  for  reading.  See  Yiagenhach,  IHst. of  the  Church 
in  the  18th  and  19/A  Centuries,  i,  307  sq. 

Universal  Redemption.  See  Atonejient; 
Redemption. 

Universalism.  The  ultimate  restoration  of  all 
sinners  to  happiness  and  the  favor  of  God  is  maintained 
by  Univcrsalists  (q.v.)  on  the  ground  that  the  final  ex- 
clusion of  any  soul  from  heaven  would  be  contrary  to 
the  illimitable  love  of  God;  that  the  wrath  of  God  is 
only  exercised  against  sin — repentance,  even  in  the  fut- 
ure life,  bringing  about  a  restoration  to  his  love.  But 
this  supposes  a  distinction  between  sin  and  the  sinner 
which  is  not  only  without  foundation  in  the  Holy  Script- 
ures, but  is  contradictory  to  their  statements.  We  are 
nowhere  told,  as  regards  a  future  state,  that  God's 
wrath  against  sin  will  only  continue  so  long  as  sin  re- 
mains, but  that  the  sinner  himself  who  dies  impenitent 
will  be  eternally  punished. 

Again,  it  is  asserted  that  Scripture  has  no  plain  dog- 
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matic  statements  at  all  as  to  the  possibility  or  impossi- 
bility of  repentance  after  death  (i.  c.  in  hell).  There 
are  terrible  threats  of  divine  vengeance  which  will 
overtake  the  ungodly;  but  there  are  some  distinct  ut- 
terances of  a  hope  embracing  all  times,  existence,  and 
states,  and  the  specific  question  at  issue  does  not  seem 
to  be  raised  by  Scripture.  Such  utterances  are  sup- 
posed to  be  contained  in  1  Cor.  xv,  2"2-2)S;  Eph.  i,  9, 
10;  Phil,  ii,  9  11;  Col.  i,  19,  20.  Now  it  may  fairly 
be  admitted  that  the  passages  cited  do  appear  to  favor 
Universalism,  and  they  might  have  been  so  understood, 
had  it  been  elsewhere  taught  in  Scripture;  but  they  are 
of  no  weight  whatever  in  opposition  to  its  clearest  and 
most  emphatic  declarations.  Tlie  apostle  here  says 
that  God  will  be  all  in  all — that  all  things  shall  be  sub- 
dued unto  Christ,  reconciled  unto  liim,  and  that  every 
tongue  shall  confess  that  he  is  Lord  of  all.  But  such 
statements  must  be  viewed  in  connection  with  other 
passages  of  Scripture  which  contradict  the  doctrine  of 
universal  salvation,  and  also  according  to  scriptural 
usage  and  the  meaning  which  can  only  be  given  to 
many  parallel  passages.  For  example,  our  Lord  says 
that  when  lifted  up  on  the  cross  (referring  to  the  pres- 
ent efficacy  of  his  atonement)  he  will  draw  all  men 
unto  him  (John  xii,  32).  No  declaration  can  be  more 
positive  and  unequivocal  than  this;  and  yet,  literally 
understood,  it  is  not  merely  untrue,  but  contradictory  to 
other  statements  of  Scripture,  e.  g.  that  no  man  can 
come  to  Christ  except  the  Fatlier  draw  him,  and  that 
they  only  are  drawn  wlio  hear  and  learn  of  the  Father 
(vi,  44,  45) — certainly  not  all  men.  Such  is  the  usage 
of  Scripture  language;  a  thing  is  spoken  of  as  being 
really  effected  to  indicate  the  certainty  of  the  purjiose, 
and  that  every  provision  has  been  made  for  its  accom- 
plishment, though  eventually  through  man's  sinfulness 
God"s  benevolence  may  be  frustrated.    See  Purgatory. 

Again,  Christ  died  for  all  men,  and  God  would  have 
all  men  to  be  saved — statements  obviously  leading  to 
the  supposition,  at  least,  that  all  mankind  will  at  last  be 
saved.  Yet  in  other  passages  of  Scripture  there  is  an 
apparently  discordant  statement  that  Christ  died  for 
"  many,"  laid  down  his  life  for  "  the  sheep,"  and  the  object 
of  redemption  is  said  to  be  to  "gather  together  in  one 
the  children  of  (iod  which  are  scattered  abroad"  (Blunt, 
Did.  of  Theol.  s.  v.).  Tliese  passages  are  to  be  recon- 
ciled by  the  ready  answer  thai  pmrhton  indeed  is  made 
for  the  salvation  of  all,  but  its  actual  effect  will  depend 
upon  the  voluntary  embracing  or  rejecting  of  it  on  the 
part  of  men  individually.     See  Rkdkmptiox. 

Dr.  Chauncy's  arguments  in  favor  of  Universalism 
{Salcation  of  All  Men)  are  these:  1.  Christ  died  not 
for  a  select  number  of  men  only,  but  for  mankind  uni- 
versally, and  without  exception  or  limitation,  for  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  are  singidarly  emphatic  in  expressing 
this  truth  (John  i,  29 ;  iii,  16,  17  ;  Hom.  v,  6 ;  1  Cor.  xv, 
3;  1  Thess.  v,  10;  Heb.  ii,  9;  1  Pet.  iii,  18;  1  John 
ii.  2).  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  (iod  according  to  his  good 
pleasure  that  mankind  universally,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  his  son  Jesus  Christ,  shall  certainly  and 
finally  be  saved  (Rom.  v,  12,  etc.;  viii,  19-24;  Fpli.  i. 
9,  lO";  iv,  10;  Col.  i,  19,  20;  2  Tim.  i,  4  ).  3.  As  a 
means  in  order  to  men's  being  made  meet  for  salvation, 
(iod  will  sooner  or  later,  in  this  state  or  another,  reduce 
them  all  inider  a  willing  and  obedient  subjection  to  his 
moral  government  (Psa.  viii.  5,  6;  Matt,  i,  21 ;  John  i, 
29;  1  Cor.  xv,  24-29;  Phil,  ii,  9-11;  Heb.  ii,  6,  9;  1 
John  iii,  8).  4.  The  Scripture  language  concerning  the 
reduced  or  restored,  in  consequence  of  the  mediatory  in- 
terposition of  Jesus  Christ,  is  such  as  leads  us  into  the 
thought  that  it  is  comprehensive  of  mankind  univer- 
sally ( Kev.  V,  13).  The  opponents,  however,  of  Dr. 
Chauncy  and  this  doctrine  observe,  on  the  contrary 
side,  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  expressly  declare  that 
the  punishment  of  the  tinally  impenitent  shall  be  eter- 
nal (Matt,  xii,  31,  32;  xvii,"8:  xxv,  41,  4(1;  xxvi,  24; 
Mark  iii,  29;  ix,43;  Luke  xii,  10;  Eph.  ii.  17;  2  Thess. 
i,  9;  Heb.  i,  4.  (>;  x,  26,  27;  1  John  v,  16:  Jude  xiii; 
X.— T  T 


Rev.  ix,  3 ;  xiv,  11 ;  xx,  20).— Henderson's  Buck.    See 
Hkll. 

In  short,  severe  as  may  seem  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment,  and  however  much  we  may  naturally  wish 
to  avoid  its  acceptance,  this  is  not  a  question  for  us  to 
solve  according  to  our  inclination.  We  must  ask,  with 
reference  to  all  matters  connected  with  the  future  world, 
What  has  God  revealeil?  wiiat  has  he  declared?  The 
Scriptures  are  the  ultimate  appeal,  and  these  to  candid 
and  thoughtful  minds  have  ever  been  plain  and  positive 
on  tiie  subject.  iMoreover,  the  same  abstract  arguments 
which  are  often  adduced  against  the  eBerlastiny  punish- 
ment of  sin  apply  to  its  present  pimishmenf,  and,  indeed, 
against  the  fact  of  sin  itself.  If  God  loves  man  and 
loves  holiness,  why  does  he  suffer  him  to  sin  at  all? 
We  arc  thus  brought  back  to  Butler's  immortal  argu- 
ment, and  constrained  to  bow  to  the  sovereign  will  of 
the  Almighty.  The  following  judicious  remarks  are 
from  Van  Oosterzee,  Christian  Dogmatics,  ii,  438 : 

"The  duration  of  future  punishment  is  most  detiuitely 
represented  in  Holy  Scriptuie  as  absolutely  endless  (Mark 
iv,  44-50;  Rev.  xiv,  11,  etc.).  Even  if  the  word  eternal 
does  not  in  itself  denote  absolute  endlessness,  it  is  surely 
a  different  matter  when  eternal  pain  is  without  any  limi- 
tation associated  with  eternal  life  (Matt,  xxv,  40).  We 
will  here  only  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  those  who  mairi- 
tain  the  contrary  of  restoratiouism  can  bring  forward  nu- 
merous and  plain  statements  of  the  Lord  and  his  wit- 
nesses; at  any  rate,  the  possibility  of  an  endless  misery 
is  most  distinctly  declared  in  Matt,  xii,  31,  32;  and  such 
words  as  those  in  Luke  xvi,  26;  Matt,  xxv,  10,  41  ;  xxvi, 
24  could  hardly  be  vindicated  from  a  charge  of  exaggera- 
tion if  he  who  spoke  tliem  had  himself  seen  even  a  ray 
orii<j;ht  in  the  outer  darkness,  and  been  able  and  willing 
to  kindle  it  before  others'  eyes.  In  no  case  could  such  a 
ray  be  seen  without  previous  contrition  and  conversion; 
but,  viewed  even  psychologically,  this  latter  is  certainly 
nowhere  to  be  looked  for  less  than  in  a  hell  of  sorrow 
and  despair,  not  to  say  that  the  Gospel  nowhere  opens  up 
to  us  a  certain  prospect  of  thecoutinuance  of  the  f^racious 
work  of  God  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave.  He  who  here 
talks  of  harshness  must  by  no  means  fori^et  that  sinful 
man  is  a  very  partial  judge  in  his  own  case  ;  that  nothing 
less  than  the  highest  grace  is  boldly  and  stubbornly  set  at 
naught  in  the  case  here  supposed  ;  and  that  there  always 
will  be,  according  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  au  equita- 
ble distinction  in  the  rewards  as  well  as  in  the  punish- 
ments of  the  future  (Luke  xii,  47,  4S ;  Rom.  ii,  \i  sq.). 
Ay,  even  if  men  mi^dit  flatter  themselves  with  a  diminu- 
tion or  postponement  of  the  punishment,  tliere  still  would 
always  be  a  remembrance  of  the  incalculable  mischief 
which  they  had  done  to  themselves  and  others,  and  this 
would  be  a  daik  cloud  l)efore  the  sun  of  an  eventual  hap- 
piness. Least  of  all  could  they  hope  for  such  an  end  whu 
have  known  the  L'reat  salvation,  and  all  their  lives  un- 
gratefully despised  it  (Matt,  xi,  24;  Hel).  ii,  3).  As  to  the 
heathen  and  others  who,  entirely  without  their  own  fault, 
have  missed  the  way  of  life.  Holy  Sciipture  nowhere  com- 
pels us  to  believe  that  these  should  summarily,  and  on 
that  account  alone,  be  the  victims  of  an  eternal  damna- 
tion. While  there  is  only  one  way  of  salvation  (Acts  iv, 
12),  the  Merciful  One  will  make  it  known  to  men  in  some 
way  (1  Pet.  iii,  19).  We  can  safely  leave  to  God  the  justi- 
ticatiou,  even  in  this  respect,  of  his  own  ijovernmeut  of 
the  world  ;  but  we  must  take  careful  heed  that  we  do  not 
try  to  be  more  merciful  and  wise  than  he  to  whom  sin,  as 
liina;  as  it  continues  to  be  sin,  is  thoroughly  damnable. 
Even  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  his  servants  are  not  free  to 
leave  this  daiker  side  entirely  unmeutioned.  The  state- 
ment of  it  should  always  be  joined  with  that  of  the  friend- 
ly light  of  gr:ice,and  let  I  he  preacher  t.ike  care  that  he 
does  not  lead  his  heaiers  in  the  way  of  despairing  fear  or 
unl)elieving  doubt  by  yieldini;  to  the  desire  to  paint  hed 
as  black  as  possible.  The  best  statement  of  the  prospect 
of  the  sinner  is  that  of 'goins;  to  his  own  place,'  i.  e.  to  the 
land  of  his  own  choice,  where  he  may  still  continue  to 
dwell." 

See  PuNiSHJiKNT,  Future. 

Universalists,  a  Christian  sect  believing  in  the 
final  destruction  of  sin  and  the  reconciliation  of  all  souls 
to  God  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  They  claim 
that  there  is  proof  of  the  existence  of  their  doctrine, 
Universalism,  and  of  the  activity  of  its  advocates  un- 
der various  names,  from  the  introduction  of  Christiani- 
ty to  the  present  time. 

I.  Ori</in  and  History. — (I.)  Informal. — 1.  In  For- 
mer Centuries. — Tlie  earliest  notices  now  to  be  found 
of  Universalism  after  the  days  of  the  apostles  are  in 
the  writings  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  Gnostic 
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sects,  as  the  Basilidians.  Carpocratians,  and  Taleiitin- 
iaiis,  about  A.I).  180.  The  ultimate  piiriticatiou  of  the 
race  was,  aecortiini;  to  their  iheoiies,  by  means  of  the 
discipline  of  the  souls  of  tlie  wicked  through  transmigra- 
tion. In  the  Sihyllini'  Oracle^,  which  appeared  A.I).  1 50, 
Universalism  is  taught  as  resulting  from  the  jirayers 
of  the  saints  affected  by  the  miseries  of  the  damned. 
The  Almighty  is  represented  as  granting  this  favor  to 
the  redeemed  on  account  of  the  great  love  which  lie 
bears  to  them  for  their  fidelity.  In  l'J5  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  who  was  jiresident  of  the  Catechetical  School 
at  Alexandria,  advocated  Universalism  on  the  ground 
of  the  remedial  cliaracter  of  all  punishment.  His  pupil 
and  successor  iu  the  school,  Origen  Adamaiitius,  famous 
alike  for  his  leaniiug,  piety,  aud  zeal,  taught  Universal- 
ism on  the  ground  of  the  ever-continuing  freedom  of 
the  will,  the  deep  mental  and  spiritual  auguish  occa- 
sioned by  the  light  and  knowledge  of  the  truth  uutil  it 
leads  to  repentance,  and  then  the  harmony  of  the  sold 
with  (iod.  Origen's  position,  abilities,  and  untiring 
efforts  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  gave  him  great  in- 
riuence  with  his  pupils,  and  with  the  Church  at  large, 
in  whose  behalf  he  became  a  voluminous  writer.  In 
addition  to  his  position  and  work  in  the  school  of  Alex- 
andria, he  also  had  care  for  several  years,  in  coiniection 
with  Pamphilius,  of  the  theological  school  at  Cicsarea, 
one  of  whose  distinguished  pupils  was  the  celebrated 
Gregory  Tliaumaturgus,  a  great  admirer  of  his  master's 
theories,  and  dually,  about  A.D.  235,  his  strong  defender 
and  ardent  eulogist.  Pamphilius,  and  Eusebius,  the 
first  Church  historian,  also  defended  Origen's  doctrines 
from  charges  brought  against  thetn  by  the  Western 
Churcli,  and  in  answering  the  complaint  that  he  denied 
all  future  punishment  they  quote  from  his  writings  in 
contradictiou  thereof,  not  only  his  positive  assurances 
of  future  aud  severe  punishment,  but  his  equallv  posi- 
tive assertion  that  such  correction  is  purifying  and  sal- 
utary. Ill  A.D.  364,  Titus,  bishop  of  Bostra,  wrote  in 
advocacy  of  Universalism,  contending  that,  although 
there  are  torments  in  the  abyss  of  hell,  they  are  not 
eternal,  but  that  their  great  severity  will  lead  the  wick- 
ed to  repentance  and  so  to  salvation.  Gregory  of  Nys- 
sa,  A.D.  380,  also  advocated  Universalism  on  the  same 
grounds.  Contemporary  with  him  was  the  justly  cel- 
ebrated defender  of  orthodoxy,  Diilymus  the  Blind,  a 
successor  of  Origen  in  the  school  at  Alexandria,  and  a 
zealous  Universalist.  Prominent  among  his  scholars 
was  Jerome,  eminent  alike  for  his  abilities,  his  incon- 
sistencies, and  instability.  Universalism  as  taught  by 
Origen  is  clearly  and  ably  set  forth  by  Jerome  in  his 
commentaries  on  the  epistles,  and  in  his  letters.  John, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  at  this  period,  was  also  an  advo- 
cate of  Universalism  on  Origen's  theory.  Another  con- 
temporary, Diodorus,  a  teacher  of  great  repute  in  the 
school  at  Antioch,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
was  also  a  Universalist,  who,  in  opposition  to  the  then 
general  prevalence  of  allegorical  iuterpretation,  strictly 
adhered  to  the  natural  import  of  the  text  in  his  many 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.  He  defended  Uni- 
versalism on  the  ground  that  the  divine  mercy  far  ex- 
ceeds all  the  effects  and  all  the  deserts  of  sin.  His  pu- 
pil and  successor  in  the  school,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
A.D.  420,  called  "the  crown  and  climax  of  the  school 
of  Antioch,"  and  by  the  Nestorians,  whose  sect  he  found- 
ed, "the  interpreter  of  the  Word  of  (iod,"  and  whose 
writings  were  text-books  in  tlie  schools  of  Eastern  Syr- 
ia, was  a  prominent  and  influential  Universalist.  His 
theory  was  that  sin  is  an  incidental  part  of  the  devel- 
o|)ment  and  education  of  the  human  race;  that,  while 
some  are. more  involved  iu  it  than  others,  (iod  will 
overrule  it  to  the  final  establishment  of  all  in  good. 
He  is  the  repute<l  author  of  the  liturgy  used  by  the 
Nestorians,  a  ('hurch  which  at  one  time  equalled  in 
its  membership  the  combined  adherents  of  both  the 
(ireek  and  Latin  communions,  and  wliich  has  had  no 
rival  in  military  zeal.  In  the  addresses  and  prayers  of 
this  liturgv  Universalism  is  distinctly  avowed.     The- 


odoret,  A.D.  430,  bishop  of  Cyprus  in  Syria,  a  pupil  of 
Theodore  of  INIopsuestia,  was  also  a  Universalist,  hold- 
ing the  doctrine  on  the  theory  advocated  by  the  Anti- 
ochian  school. 

Eor  some  time  prior  to  this,  certain  opinions  of  Ori- 
gen on  pre-existence  and  on  the  salvation  of  the  devil 
had  been  in  dispute  and  pronounced  heretical  by  a 
synod;  but  his  doctrine  of  the  universal  salvation  of 
the  human  race  had  not  been  involved  in  this  condem- 
nation. At  a  local  council  called  by  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian at  Constantinople,  A.D.  544,  Origen's  doctrine 
of  iniiversal  salvation  was  declared  heretical.  Nine 
years  later  another  council  was  held  by  the  same  au- 
thority at  the  same  place,  when  condemnation  was  pro- 
nounced on  the  Nestorians,  although  their  belief  in 
Universalism  was  not  menticmed.  It  has  been  com- 
mon to  call  this  an  oecunienical  council,  but  without 
warrant  (see  the  action  of  the  Latin  Church  iu  refusing 
to  recognise  it  or  to  send  a  legate  to  it).  Diidcrlcin.  in 
his  Institutes  of  Christian  Theology,  after  quoting  the 
decree  of  Justinian  against  Origen,  says,  "  That  was 
not  the  belief  of  all,  and  in  proportion  as  any  one  was 
eminent  in  learning  iu  Christian  antiquity,  the  more 
did  he  cherish  and  defend  the  hope  of  the  termination 
of  future  torments."  Drexelius,  in  his  defence  of  eter- 
nal punishment,  gives  this  testimony  :  "  That  (iod  should 
doom  the  apostate  angels  and  men  at  the  day  of  retri- 
bution to  eternal  torments  seemed  so  hard  and  incredi- 
ble a  doctrine  to  some  persons  that  even  Origen  him- 
self, who  was  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  and  no  less 
famous  for  his  admirable  wit  and  excellent  learning, 
presumed  to  maintain  in  his  book  of  principles  that 
both  the  devils  and  the  damned,  after  a  certain  period 
of  years,  the  fire  having  purged  or  cleansed  them  from 
their  pollutions,  should  be  restored  to  grace.  Augus- 
tine and  others  set  forth  his  error  and  condemned 
him  for  it.  But,  notwithstanding  their  condemnation, 
this  error  has  found  a  great  many  in  the  world  who 
have  given  it  a  kind  of  civil  reception.  The  Aniti, 
heretics  so  called,  dispersed  this  error  throughout  all 
Spain  under  various  interpretations."  Gieseler,  the  ec- 
clesiastical historian,  says,  "The  belief  in  the  inalien- 
able capacity  of  improvement  in  all  rational  beings,  and 
the  limited  duration  of  future  ]nuiishment,  was  so  gen- 
eral, even  in  the  West,  and  among  the  opponents  of 
Origen,  that,  even  if  it  may  not  be  said  to  have  arisen 
without  the  influence  of  Origen's  school,  it  had  become 
entirely  independent  of  his  system."  And  Augustine 
bears  this  testimony:  "Some — nay,  very  many — from 
human  sympathy  commiserate  the  eternal  |)Uiiishment 
of  the  damned  and  their  perpettial  torture  without  in- 
termission, and  thus  do  not  believe  in  it;  not,  indeed, 
by  opposing  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  by  softening  all 
the  severe  things  according  to  their  own  feelings,  and 
giving  a  milder  meaning  to  those  things  which  they 
think  are  said  in  them  more  terribly  than  truly." 

Universalism  almost  wholly  disappeared  during  the 
period  known  as  the  Dark  Ages,  although  there  are  oc- 
casional glimpses  of  it  even  in  the  mutilated  records 
which  the  papal  Church  has  permitted  to  descend  to 
us.  In  the  7th  century,  Maxiraus,  the  Greek  monk 
and  confessor,  taught  Universalism ;  in  the  8th,  Clem- 
ent of  Ireland  was  deposed  from  the  priesthood  for 
teaching  that  when  Christ  descended  into  hell  he  re- 
stored all  the  damned;  while  in  the  9th,  John  Scotus 
Erigcna,  a  famous  |)hilc)S(i])lier  who  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  learned  of  the  court  of  France,  was  a  bold  de- 
fender of  Universalism.  In  the  11th  century,  the  Albi- 
genses  were,  according  to  papal  authorities,  L^niversal- 
ists;  in  the  12th,  Eaynold,  abbot  of  St.  Martin's,  in 
France,  was  charged  before  a  council  with  holding 
"that  all  men  will  eventually  be  saved;"  in  the  13th, 
Solomon,  bishop  of  Bassorah,  discussed  the  question  of 
universal  salvation,  answering  it  in  the  affirmative. 
The  Lollards  in  the  14th  century  taught  Universalism 
in  Bohemia  and  Austria;  and  at  the  same  period  a 
council  convened  by  Langinan,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
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bury,  Ejave  judgment  against  Universalism  as  one  of 
tlie  heresies  then  taught  in  that  province.  In  the  ear- 
ly part  of  tlie  15th  century,  a  sect  called  "Men  of  Un- 
derstanding" taught  Universalism  in  Flanders,  advo- 
cating it  on  the  ground  of  the  (Jerman  Mystics,  as  did 
Tauler  of  Strasburg,  and  John  Wessel,  who,  with  oth- 
ers, have  been  called  "  the  Reformers  before  the  Ref- 
ormation," whose  writings  Luther  industriously  studied 
and  greatly  admired. 

•2.  In  Modern  Times. — Witli  the  Reformation,  Uni- 
versalism made  a  fresh  appearance  early  in  tlie  16th 
century,  chietly  among  some  of  the  Anabaptist  sects. 
The  seventeenth  article  of  the  Augustine  Confession, 
1530,  was  expressly  framed  to  "  condemn  the  Anabap- 
tists, who  maintain  that  there  shall  be  an  end  to  tbe 
punishments  of  tbe  damned  and  of  tbe  devils."  Denk, 
Retzer,  and  Stanislaus  Pannonius  were  the  most  emi- 
nent defenders  of  Universalism  at  this  period.  Later 
in  the  century,  Samuel  Huber,  divinity  professor  at 
Wittenberg,  taught  Universalism,  it  is  alleged  by  Span- 
heim ;  and  because,  saj'S  Mosbeim,  he  would  not  go  back 
to  the  old  methods  of  teaching,  "  be  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  his  office  and  go  into  exile."  Early  in  the 
17th  century,  Ernest  Sooner,  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Altorf,  published  "a  theological  and  phHosopbical  dem- 
onstration that  the  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked 
Avould  argue,  not  the  justice,  but  the  injustice,  of  God." 
John  William  Petersen,  at  one  time  court  preacher  at 
Lutin,  and  subsequentl}'  superintendent  at  Lunenberg, 
adopted  and  defended  Universalism  with  such  zeal 
that  he  was  cited  before  the  consistory,  and,  as  he  could 
not  conscientiously  renounce  his  convictions,  was  de- 
prived of  his  office  and  forcetl  into  private  life.  In  his 
retirement  he  wrote  and  published  three  folio  volumes 
on  Universalism,  entitled  Musterion  Apoktttastaseds 
Pantoii.  in  which  he  mentions  many  who  had  defended 
that  doctrine.  Tlie  volumes  appeared  between  the 
years  1700  and  1710.  They  opened  a  century  of  spir- 
ited controversy,  of  which  Mosheim  says,  "The  points 
of  theology  which  had  been  controverted  in  the  17th 
century  were  destined  to  excite  keener  disputes  in  the 
18th,  such  '  as  the  eternity  of  hell  torments,  and  the  final 
restoration  of  all  intelligent  beings  to  order,  perfection, 
and  happiness.'"  Dietelmair,  an  opponent  of  Univer- 
salism, wrote  on  its  history  about  the  middle  of  this 
century.  In  the  preface  to  his  work  he  speaks  of  the 
•'contests  which  raged  vehemently  enough  within  the 
verj'  bounds  of  the  orthodox  Church  in  the  end  of  the 
last  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  present."  Among 
the  defences  of  Universalism  contained  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Petersen's  work  was  the  Ecerlusting  Gospel,  at- 
tributed to  Paul  Siegvolk,  whicli  was  but  an  assumed 
name  of  George  Klein-Nicolai,  deposed  for  his  Univer- 
salism as  preacher  of  Friessdorf.  He  published  other 
works  in  defence  of  Universalism,  but  the  most  ra()id 
and  lasting  popularity  belonged  to  the  Krerlasting  Gos- 
pel, which  in  fortj'-five  years  passed  through  five  edi- 
tions in  Germany.  In  1726  John  Henry  Haug,  pro- 
fessor at  Strasburg,  having  procured  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Ernest  Christoph  Hochman,  Christian  Dippel,  Count 
De  Marcey,  and  others,  commenced  the  publication  of 
the  Berlehurger  Bihel,  an  entirely  new  translation 
and  commentary  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  made 
themselves  familiar  with  all  the  writings  of  the  Mys- 
tics, and  in  their  great  work  taught  and  defended  Uni- 
versalism from  the  Mystical  standpoint.  Their  work 
fills  eight  large  folio  volumes,  the  last  of  which  was 
published  in  1742.  Strong  persecution  assailing  them, 
and  no  printer  being  willing  to  risk  his  office  in  doing 
their  work,  they  were  compelled  to  purchase  their  own 
type  and  a  small  press.  When  the  Church  they  had 
established  was  at  last  broken  up  by  their  enemies,  the 
members  fled  to  America,  taking  their  press  with  them, 
and  it  was  set  up  by  Christopher  Sower  in  German- 
town,  Pa.  One  of  De  Marcey's  intimate  friends  was 
(ieorge  De  Benneville,  born  of  French  parents  in  Lon- 
don in  1703.      Before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he 


commenced  preaching  in  France,  where  he  was  arrests 
ed  and  condemneil  to  die,  but  was  reprieved  on  the  scaf- 
fold by  Louis  XV.  Making  his  way  into  Germany,  he 
there  preached  Universalism  several  years,  and  then 
came  to  America.  In  1727  appeared  Ludvig  Gerhard's 
Complete  System  of  the  Euerlasting  Gospel  of  the  Rest^- 
ration  of  A  II  Things,  together  vnth  the  Baseless  Opposite 
Doctrine  of  Eternal  Damnation,  The  author  was  ac 
one  time  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of 
Rostock,  and  his  publication  called  forth,  according  to 
Walch,  no  less  than  fourteen  volumes  in  reply.  .Jung- 
Stilling,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  an  able 
defender  of  Christianity  against  German  rationalism, 
was  an  ardent  and  eminent  Universalist.  Prof.  Tho- 
luck  wrote,  in  1835,  that  this  doctrine  "came  particular- 
ly into  notice  through  Jung-Stilling,  that  eminent  man 
who  was  a  particular  instrument  in  the  hand  of  (iod 
for  keeping  up  evangelical  truth  in  the  latter  part  of 
tbe  former  century,  and  at  the  same  time  a  strong  pa- 
tron to  that  doctrine."  During  the  present  century, 
Universalism  has  made  rapid  progress  in  Germany. 
Olshausen  says  of  it  that  it  "  has,  no  doubt,  a  deep  root 
in  noble  minds,  and  is  the  expression  of  a  heart-felt  de- 
sire for  a  perfect  harmony  of  the  creation."  Dr.  D  wight 
wrote  in  1829  "The  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  fut- 
ure punishment  is  almost  universally  rejected."  Sim- 
ilar testimony  was  borne  by  Prof.  Sears  in  1834 :  "  The 
current  hypothesis  is  that  in  the  middle  state,  interven- 
ing between  death  and  the  resurrection,  the  righteous 
will  gradually  attain  to  perfection;  and  that  to  all  the 
wicked,  whether  men  or  angels,  the  Gospel  will  be 
preached,  and  that  they  will  ultimately  accept  it  and 
be  restored." 

In  Switzerland  Universalism  was  advocated  in  the 
last  century  by  Marie  Huber,  whose  World  Unmasked 
was  translated  and  republished  both  in  England  and 
America.  In  1786  Ferdinand  Oliver  Petitiiierre  pro- 
mulgated Universalism  in  a  work  entitled  Thoughts  on 
the  Divine  Goodness,  of  which  several  English  and  Amer- 
ican editions  have  been  published.  Lavater,  the  great 
physiognomist,  and  the  intimate  friend  and  correspond- 
ent of  Jung-Stilling,  was  a  Universalist.  Later  J.  H.  D. 
Zschokke  advocated  Universalism  in  his  Stunden  der 
Andacht,  the  favorite  book  with  the  late  prince  Albert, 
and  after  his  death  translated  into  English  by  request 
of  queen  Victoria  for  general  circulation  among  her 
subjects.  In  France,  in  the  last  century.  Rev.  Thomas 
Cuppe  wrote  in  defence  of  Universalism.  Later  in  the 
same  century,  Chais  de  Sonrcesol  wrote  and  published 
in  its  defence.  In  the  present  century  the  Coquerels — 
father  and  sons  Atbanase  and  Etienne — have  advocated 
it  in  the  pulpit  and  from  the  press.  In  Scotland  Rev. 
James  Pnrves  wrote  in  defence  of  the  doctrine,  and  es- 
tablished a  Universalist  society  about  1770;  Rev.  Neil 
Douglass  founde<l  another  about  1800 ;  and  within  twen- 
ty-five years  four  or  five  others  were  started,  largely 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Jlr.  Douglass  and  his 
successor.  Rev.  William  Worral.  These  societies  are 
either  disbanded  or  merged  in  the  Unitarian  churches, 
which  in  Scotland  are  all  Universalist  in  their  views  of 
destiny.  Prominent  among  the  Scotch  Unitarian  LTni- 
versalists  was  Dr.  T.  Soiithwood  Smith,  who  published, 
in  1816,  Illustrations  of  the  Divine  Government,  a  book 
that  has  passed  through  several  editions.  Thomas 
Erskine,  recently  deceased,  was  also  an  able  writer  on 
Universalism.  At  present  there  are  a  few  distinctive 
Universalist  churches  and  a  convention  in  Scotland. 
In  Wales  L^niversalism  was  preaclied  as  early  as  1782. 
In  1783  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  who  had  been  educated  at 
lady  Huntingdon's  school,  became  a  Universalist.  He 
subsequently  came  to  America,  and  after  being  the  suc- 
cessor of  Winchester  at  Philadelphia  for  about  eight 
years,  he  removed  to  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  was  the 
successor  of  Murray  for  forty-five  years. 

In  England  the  Protestants,  in  drawing  up  their 
Forty -two  Articles  of  Religion,  in  1552,  condemned 
Universalism.     Ten  years  later,  when  the  convocation 
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reviseii  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  the  number  of  arti-  ' 
cles  was  reduced  to  thirty-nine,  (imittiuij;,  among  others,  ^ 
tlie  one  condemning  Universalism.  Since  that  time 
UniversaUsm  has  not  been  a  forbidden  doctrine  in  the 
Church  of  Kngland,  but  lias  been  advocated  and  defeixl- 
ed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  its  com- 
munion— such  men  as  Dr.  Henry  ^lore.  Sir  ( Jeorge  Stone- 
house,  R|).  Thomas  Newton,  l)r,  David  Hartley,  Will- 
iam Whiston,  Dr.  Tlioinas  IJuriiet.  Hevs.  Frederick  \V. 
Robertson,  Charles  Kiugsley,  Stopford  Hrooke,  and  can- 
on Farrar,  and  indirectly  by  archl)isho|)  'rillotsou.  The 
I'resbyterian  Parliament  of  1()48,  which  temporarily 
overthrew  Episcopacy,  passed  a  law  against  all  heresies, 
punishing  the  persistent  holders  of  some  with  death, 
and  of  others  with  iuijirisoninent.  "  That  all  men  shall 
be  saved"  was  among  the  heresies  punishable  in  the 
latter  manner.  This  law  was  not  long  operative,  for 
the  Independents,  headed  by  Cromwell,  soon  overthrew 
the  law-makers.  (Jerard  Winstaidey  [)ul)lished  a  work 
ill  advi)cacy  of  Universalism  only  a  few  days  after  the 
passage  of  the  law,  which  was  soon  followed  by  similar 
works  from  his  pen.  William  Earliurv  fearlessly  preach- 
ed Universalism.  liicliaril  Coppin  was  active  in  its  ad- 
vocacy, publishing  largely  in  its  exjiosition  and  defence, 
and  was  several  times  tried  for  his  offence.  Samuel 
Kichardson,  an  eminent  Baptist,  also  wrote  strongly  in 
its  behalf.  Sir  Henry  Vane  (the  younger),  member  of 
the  Parliament  dissolved  by  Cromwell,  and  in  163(5  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  was  a  Universalist.  Jeremy 
White,  one  of  Cromwell's  chaiilaius,  preached  Univer- 
salism, and  published  a  work  which  has  passed  through 
several  eilitions.  Jane  Lead,  a  Mystic,  was  the  author 
of  several  Universalist  books.  Henry  Brooke,  a  literary 
writer,  avowed  his  belief  in  Universalism  in  his  Fool 
of  QuiiUtji,  and  in  a  poem  on  the  Messiah.  William 
Law,  author  of  the  Serious  Cull,  declared  in  his  Let- 
iers,  "As  for  the  purification  of  all  human  nature,  I 
fully  believe  it,  either  in  this  world  or  some  after- 
ages."  The  English  literary  reviews  of  the  last  cen- 
tury contain  many  notices  of  works  in  defence  of  Uni- 
versalism. 

In  1750  James  Relly,  who  had  been  a  preacher  in  White- 
field's  connection,  shocked  at  the  doctrine  of  reprobation, 
was  by  meditation  and  study  led  into  another  scheme 
of  redemption,  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  which  may 
be  said  to  have  had  their  origin  with  him.  Accepting 
as  true  the  common  theory  that  all  men,  having  sinned 
in  Adam,  justly  incurred  eternal  damnation,  and  that 
Christ  hail  borne  this  intinite  guilt  and  punishment  in 
behalf  of  all  who  should  be  saved,  Kelly  was  moved  to 
find,  if  possible,  some  ground  of  justice  in  such  a  scheme. 
The  divine  law  explicitly  declares  that  "the  soul  which 
sinneth,  it  shall  die,"  and  that  the  innocent  shall  not 
sutler  for  the  guilty.  How  could  a  transfer  of  human 
sin  and  penalty  to  Christ  be  consistent  with  that  law? 
How  could  it  be  reconciled  with  eiiuity?  The  divine 
sovereignty,  without  regard  to  inherent  justice  in  the 
plan,  could  not  account  for  it;  for  the  absoluteness  that 
could  set  justice  aside  might  just  as  easily,  and  more 
mercifully,  have  gone  straight  to  its  aim  by  remitting 
instead  of  transferring  sin  and  its  deserts.  To  say  that 
the  suflerings  of  Christ  were  merely  accfpted  as  satisfac- 
faction  for  human  deserts,  only  reckoned  as  such,  by 
God's  sovereign  pleasure,  was  no  adequate  explanation, 
since  they  were  thus  only  a  fictitious,  not  a  real,  satis- 
faction ;  and,  further,  any  sufferings  whatsoever,  even 
those  of  a  man,  would  have  answered  just  as  well  as  an 
arbitrary  acceptance  of  the  coeipial  of  (iixl.  The  per- 
fect consistency  of  (iod's  procedure,  its  absolute  harmo- 
ny with  justice  and  equity.  Hell}'  found,  as  he  claimed, 
in  such  a  real  and  thorough  union  of  (Christ  with  the 
human  race  as  made  their  acts  his,  and  his  theirs.  All 
men,  he  held,  were  really  in  Adam  and  sinned  in  him, 
not  by  a  firtitious  itiqmtation,  but  by  actual  participa- 
tion; etpially  so  are  all  men  in  the  second  Adam,  "the 
head  of  every  man,"  and  he  is  as  justly  accountable  for 
what  thev  clo  as  is  the  head  in  the  natural  bodv  ac 


countable  for  the  deeds  of  all  the  members  united  to 
that  head.  Accordingly  Christ,  in  his  corporate  capac- 
ity, was  truly  guilty  of  the  offence  of  the  human  race, 
and  could  be,  as  he  actually  was,  justly  punished  for  it ; 
and  the  race,  because  of  this  union,  really  suffered  in 
him  all  the  penalty  which  he  endured,  and  thus  fully! 
satisfied  justice.  There  is  no  more  piinishmeiil,  tliere- 
fore,  due  for  sin.  nor  any  further  occasi(ui  for  declaring 
the  demands  of  the  law,  except  to  make  men  feel  their 
inability  to  obey,  and  thus  compel  them  to  an  exclu- 
sive reliance  on  Christ  the  head.  He  has  effected  a 
complete  and  finished  justification  of  the  whole  world. 
When  man  belit^ves  this  he  is  freed  from  the  sense  of 
guilt,  freed  also  from  all  doubt  and  fear.  Until  he  be- 
lieves it  he  is,  whether  in  this  workl  or  in  another,  un- 
der the  condemnation  of  unbelief  and  darkness,  the  only 
condemnation  now  [jossible  to  the  human  race.  Li  il- 
lustration and  defence  of  this  theory,  Kelly  wrote  and 
published  several  books,  preached  zealously  in  London 
and  vicinity,  and  gathered  a  congregation  in  the  me- 
trojiolis.  After'his  death  in  1778,  two  societies  were 
formed  from  his  congregation ;  but  both  have  now 
ceased  to  exist,  as  has  the  society  gathered  by  Win- 
chester about  1789,  and  the  Church  founded  by  David 
Thom,  D.D.,  in  Liverpool  in  1825.  The  Unitarians  in 
England  are  all  believers  in  Universalism,  as  are  also 
many  of  the  Congregationalists. 

3.  In  A  merica  Universalism  is  the  result  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  a  variety  of  theories,  some  of  them  at  a  very 
early  date,  all  resulting  iu  one  conclusion — the  final  ho- 
liness of  the  human  race.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  as  was  said 
above,  was  a  Universalist.  It  is  not  known  that  while 
in  America  he  made  any  public  avowal  of  that  belief; 
but  the  presumption  is  that  he  did  not  stand  alone.  In 
July,  1684,  Joseph  (Jatchell,  of  ^larblehead,  Mass.,  was 
brought  before  the  Suffolk  County  Court  for  discoursing 
"  that  all  men  should  be  saved,"  and,  being  convicted, 
was  sentenced  "to  the  pillory  and  to  have  his  tongue 
drawn  forth  and  pierced  with  a  hot  iron."  Dr.  (ieorge 
De  Benneville,  also  mentioned  above,  came  to  America 
in  1741,  expressly  called  of  God,  as  he  believed,  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  the  New  World.  For  more  than 
fifty  years  he  preached  in  various  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
IMaryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas.  He  was  not  an 
organizer,  but  simply  a  preacher,  and  quite  a  volumi- 
nous writer,  though  only  a  few  of  his  productions  were 
published.  For  several  years  he  was  welcomed  to  the 
pulpits  of  the  "  Brethren"  (Dunkers).  It  was  no  doubt 
at  his  suggestion  that  Siegvolk's  Krerl<istin(j  Gospel  v;as 
translated  into  English,  and  published  by  Christopher 
Sower,  printed,  probably,  on  the  identical  press  on  which 
the  BerUbiirf/er  Bibel  had  been  struck  off.  This  edi- 
tion was  reviewed  by  Rev,  N.  Pomp,  a  German  minister 
in  Philadelphia.  Alexander  Mack,  an  eminent  preach- 
er among  the  Dunkers,  rejilied  to  Pomp,  defending  Sieg- 
volk's views.  This  work  was  never  published,  but  the 
]MS.  is  still  preserved.  There  was  found  among  Dr.  De 
Benneville's  papers,  after  his  death,  in  1793,  a  Commen- 
tari/  on  the  Apiicdhip.te,  which  was  ])rinted  in  German, 
at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  in  1808.  There  was  also  Unirersiiliiim 
in  the  J-Jpiscopiil  Chiirrh.  Rev.  Richard  Clarke,  rector 
of  St.  Philip's  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  from  1754  to  1759, 
was  a  pronounced  advocate  of  it;  as  was  Rev.  John  Ty- 
ler^ rector  of  the  Church  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  who  wrote 
a  work  in  its  defence,  which  was  published  by  some  one 
to  whom  he  had  loaned  his  MS.,  about  1787.  Some  of 
the  Congregationalists  of  New  England  were  believers 
in  LTniversalism ;  among  them  Dr.  Jonathan  iNIayhew, 
minister  of  the  West  Church  in  Boston  from  1747  to 
1766,  who  distinctly  avowed  his  belief  in  it  in  a  pub- 
lished Thanks<iinng  Sermon,  Dec.  9,  1762.  Dr.  Charles 
Chaimcy,  minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston  from 
1727  to  1787,  issued  a  |)amplilet  on  the  subject  in  1782, 
wliich  was  reviewed  by  Dr.  Samuel  iSIather.  In  1784 
his  larger  work  The  Salration  of  All  Men  was  publish- 
ed, a  second  edition  following  in  1787.  Dr.  Joseph 
Ilimtington,  minister  in  Coventry,  Comi.,  from  1762  to 
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1794,  left  a  work  in  favor  of  Universiilisni,  entitled  Cal- 
vinism Improved,  which  was  piil)lislied  in  17'J6. 

([I.)  Fonnal. — In  1770  .Inhn  Mnrray  (i\.  v.),  who  had 
formerly  been  a  Methodist  in  Ireland  and  England,  but 
more  recently  a  convert  to  the  views  of  James  Kelly, 
came  to  America  and  commenced  the  proclatiiatioii  of 
Universalism  on  the  Rellyan  theory.  After  itinerating 
a  few  years  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Massachusetts,  he  made  liis  home  in  Cilouces- 
ter,  Mass.,  where,  in  1779,  he  organized  a  society  of  Uni- 
versalists,  under  the  name  of  "The  Independent  Chris- 
tian Church."  With  the  exception  of  a  few  months 
spent  in  the  army,  as  chaplain  of  the  Rhode  Island  Bri- 
gade, he  ministered  to  the  society  in  Gloucester,  making 
occasional  missionary  tours  through  the  coimtry  till 
1793,  when  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  a  societ}'  had 
been  formed  in  1785.  and  remained  there  as  its  pastor 
till  his  death,  in  1815. 

In  1781  Elhanan  Winchester,  who  had  been  an  emi- 
nent Baptist  clergyman  in  Philadelphia,  became  a  Uni- 
versalist,  and  gathered  a  Universalist  society  in  that 
city,  which  took  the  name  of  "  Universal  Baptists.''  As 
a  Baptist  his  views  were  moderately  Calvinistic,  if  not 
wholly  Arminian,  and  his  Universalism  differed  in  little 
or  notiiing  from  tlie  present  so-called  evangelical  doc- 
trines, except  in  regard  to  the  duration  and  design  of 
future  punishment  and  the  final  restoration  of  all  lost 
men  and  angels.  Fifty  thousand  years,  which  would 
bring  in  the  great  jubilee,  was  the  extreme  limit  in  his 
theory  of  the  punishment  of  the  most  sinful.  Mr.  Win- 
chester itinerated  extensively,  as  far  south  as  the  Caro- 
linas  and  north  to  Massachusetts.  Like  Ue  Benneville, 
he  was  for  a  time  welcomed  to  the  pulpits  of  the  l>nn- 
kers,  who,  from  their  tirst  coming  to  America  in  1719, 
have  been  believers  in  universal  restoration,  although, 
in  the  main,  holding  it  privately.  Some  of  their  preach- 
ers were  bold  in  its  advocacy;  and  it  was  proclaimed 
and  defended  in  several  of  their  published  works,  nota- 
bly so  by  .James  Bolton,  who,  in  1793,  published  a  pam- 
phlet at  Ephrata,  Pa.,  in  which  he  censures  the  "  Breth- 
ren" for  not  giving  greater  publicity  to  it,  asserting 
that  "  the  German  Baptists  (Dimkers)  all  believe  it." 
About  the  year  1785  the  Dunkers  became  alarmed  by 
the  preaching  of  some  persons,  now  unknown,  against 
future  punishment,  and  rtiially  took  action  that  cut  off 
John  Ham,  one  of  their  preachers  of  this  theory,  and 
his  followers  from  the  Church,  and  forbade  the  procla- 
mation of  Universalism  in  any  form.  In  1786  Mr.  Win- 
chester went  to  England,  where  he  preached  and  pub- 
lished books  in  defence  of  his  views  and  established  a 
society.  He  returned  to  America  in  1795  and  died  in 
1796. 

Contemporary  with  Murray  and  Winchester  was  Ca- 
leb Rich,  of  Massachusetts,  who  gathered  a  Universalist 
society  in  the  towns  of  Warwick  and  Richmond.  Mr. 
Rich  may  be  said  to  have  anticipated  many  of  the 
views  afterwards  tiiore  fully  elaborated  by  Hosea  Bal- 
lon, and  probably  had  great  direct  influence  in  forming 
the -opinions  of  the  latter. 

In  New  Jersey  several  Baptist  preachers  and  their 
congregations  became  Universalists.  In  Pennsylvania 
there  was  a  congregation  of  Rellyan  Universalists,  and 
the  ••  Universal  Baptists"  before  mentioned,  in  Phila- 
delpliia.  while  societies  had  been  organized  in  Bucks 
and  Washington  counties.  Rev.  Abel  Sarjent,  minister 
in  the  latter  locality,  organized  Universalist  churches 
on  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  in  op- 
])osition  to  the  Trinity,  publishing  the  creed  of  those 
churches  in  the  Free  Uiiirer.sal  Afar/a ziiie,  edited  by 
him  in  1793-9-t.  Of  the  existence  of  these  cliurches 
the  Universalists  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country 
were  for  a  long  time  ignorant.  Kellyanism  made  but 
little  progress,  Mr.  Murray  complaining  in  1787  that  he 
knew  of  but  one  public  adv(»cate  of  Universalism  in 
America  who  fully  sympathized  with  him  in  his  views. 
This  was  the  Rev.  John  Tyler  before  mentioned. 

Eev.  Hosea  Ballou  commenced  his  career  as  a  Uni- 


versalist preacher  in  1790.  Originally  a  Calvinistic 
Baptist,  he  was  a  Trinitarian  Universalist  until  179.5, 
when  he  avowed  his  belief  in  I'nitarian  views  of  (iod 
and  Christ;  and  in  1805  published  his  Tredtise  on  Atone- 
ment, in  which  he  combated  the  doctrine  of  vicarious 
sacrifice,  contending  that  the  life  and  death  of  Christ 
were  for  the  reconciling,  not  of  (Jod,  but  of  man,  and 
avowed  his  belief  that  the  punisliment  of  the  sins  of 
mortality  was  confined  to  this  life,  and  that  if  punish- 
ment were  experienced  in  the  life  beyond  the  grave,  it 
would  be  for  sins  committed  there.  In  1818  he  had 
satiilrted  himself  that  there  is  no  sin  beyond  the  grave, 
and  consequently  no  punishment  after  death.  By  1830 
Mr.  Balloii's  views  were  quite  extensively  held  in  the 
denomination,  and  some  of  the  believers  in  future  limit- 
ed punishment  seceded  from  the  Universalist  Conven- 
tion and  established  tiie  denomination  of  Restoration- 
ists.  Although  this  secession  was  led  by  a  few  emi- 
nent men,  it  was  not  considered  expedient  nor  in  any 
sense  called  for  by  quite  as  many  and  as  eminent  be- 
lievers in  future  retribution  who  remained  in  the  old 
organization.  The  position  of  these  latter  was  that 
Universalism  was  not,  and  never  had  been,  the  belief  in 
no  future  punishment,  nor  the  belief  in  a  brief  or  long- 
continued  retribution  liereafter;  but  the  belief  that  God 
would,  througli  Christ,  in  his  own  good  time,  "restore 
the  whole  family  of  maidvind  to  holiness  and  hai>piness." 
As  there  had  never  been  entire  unity  of  sentiment  as  to 
the  time  when  this  result  would  be  reached,  but  had 
been  tolerance  of  opinion  on  that  as  on  other  differences, 
they  saw  no  occasion  for  a  division  on  account  of  pres- 
ent differences.  The  "  Restorationist  Association"  ex- 
isted about  eleven  years,  its  last  session  being  held  in 
1841,  at  which  time  the  publication  of  its  organ,  T/ie 
Indeijendent  Christian  Messenger,  ceased,  and  it  became 
extinct  as  a  sect.  Some  of  its  preachers  returned  to  the 
fellowsliip  of  the  Universalist  Convention,  some  affili- 
ated with  the  Unitarians,  and  others  wholly  withdrew 
from  the  ministry.  Mr.  Ballou  died  in  185"2.  His  work 
and  memory  are  held  in  reverent  esteem  by  the  entire 
denomination,  and  by  none  more  ardentl}'  than  by  the 
many  who  do  not  accept  his  theory  of  sin  and  retribu- 
tion.    See  Ballou. 

(HI.)  Sources  of  History. — Diiderlein,  Institutio  Theo- 
lof).  Christiance  (1787),  ii,  199,  202 ;  Berti,  Breviarium 
Hist.  Eccl.  cent,  viii-xii,  c.  3 ;  Priestley,  Hist,  of  the 
Christian  Church,  per.  xviii,  lect,  ix,  p.  136,  137;  Asse- 
mani,  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,  HI,  i,  323,  324;  Du  Pin, 
Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  xii,  ch.  viii,  p.  113,  115;  Mosheim,  Eccl. 
Hist.  cent,  xv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v;  cent,  xvi,  sec.  iii,  pt.  ii,  ch. 
i;  cent,  xviii,  sec.  20;  Ballou,  Ancient  History  of  Uni- 
versalism (2d  ed.  1872) ;  Beecher,  Scriptural  Doctrine 
of  Retribution  ;  Dunster,  Translation  of  Drexelvi's  Con- 
siderations on  Eternity  (1710);  Davidson,  Translation  of 
Gieseler's  Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical  H istoi-y  {I8i9) , 
i,  320,  321;  Augustini  Enchiridion  ad  Laurentium,  c. 
cxii;  Olshaiisen,  Comm.  on  Matt,  xii,  31,  32;  Law,  Col- 
lection of  Letters  (1762),  letter  xii,  p.  172;  Account  of 
the  Berleburf/er  Bible,  in  The  Universalist  (Boston,  Nov. 
8,  1878);  Whittemore,  J/ofZer«  History  of  Universalism 
(ibid.  1860)  ;  Dalcho,  Hist,  of  the  Prot.  Ep.  Ch.  in  South 
Carolina  (1820) ;  Ediiy,  Papers  on  Universalist  Conven- 
tions and  Creeds,  in  Unireisalist  Quaiierly,  1874-80; 
Thomas,  A  Century  of  Universalism ;  Eddy,  AfS.  f/is- 
tory  of  Universalism  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  1774-1874; 
Whittemore,  Memoir  of  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou  (4  vols.) ; 
Life  of  Rev.  A'athuniel  Stacy  (autobiography)  ;  Smith, 
Historical  Sketches  of  Universalism  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

II.  Organization  and  Government. — In  the  early  his- 
tory of  Universalism  in  America,  the  tirst  form  of  or- 
ganization was  simply  into  legal  societies;  afterwards 
into  churches  within  the  societies.  The  only  exception 
to  this  was,  commencing  with  1790,  in  Peimsylvania,, 
where  the  Church  became  both  the  legal  organization 
and  the  religious  body  of  communicants.  The  Univer- 
salists in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  the  first  to  organize,  banded 
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ttiomselves  together  by  an  agreement  of  association  in 
1779,  which  they  changcil  to  a  cliarter  of  compact  in 
1785,  and  were  incoqiorated  in  1792.  Members  of  tlie 
society  and  their  property  being  seized  for  payment  of 
taxes  to  the  tirst  parish  in  Gloucester,  the  Uuiversalists 
eiitereil  suits  in  the  courts  in  1783  to  establish  their 
right  to  exemiition  from  taxation  fur  the  su|iport  ol'any 
other  tlian  tlu'ir  own  minister.  By  reason  of  various 
delays  and  appeals  tlie  case  did  not  reach  a  dual  decis- 
ion till  1780,  when  the  rights  of  the  Uuiversalists  were 
established.  Meanwhile  congregations  an<i  societies 
gathered  in  other  parts  of  Massachusetts  and  in  Klfode 
Island,  desiring  counsel  and  advice,  luiited  with  the  so- 
ciety in  Gloucester  in  holding  an  association  at  Oxford, 
Mass.,  in  1785.  The  charter  of  compact,  which  was 
tlie  basis  of  organization  in  Gloucester,  was  taken  to 
this  association,  and,  on  being  slightly  amended,  was 
recommended  to  the  societies  represented,  who  were  also 
requested  to  take  on  themselves  the  name  of  "Indepen- 
dent Christian  Society,  commonly  called  Uuiversalists;" 
to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  each  other;  and  to 
meet  ammally,  by  delegates,  for  conference.  The  legal 
rights  secured  the  following  year  by  the  decision  of  the 
Gloucester  suit  seem  to  have  accomplished  all  that  the 
association  aimed  at,  and  no  session  was  held  alter  1787. 
In  1790  the  congregations  organized  in  Philadelphia  by 
Murray  and  Winchester  became  one,  and,  feeling  the 
necessity  of  a  more  perfect  organization  of  the  believers 
at  large,  issued  a  call  for  a  convention,  which  was  held 
in  May  of  that  year  in  I'liiladelphia,  at  which  time  a 
profession  of  faith  and  platform  of  governiuent  for  the 
churches  was  drawn  up  and  recommended  to  all  the 
churches  for  their  adoption.  Five  churches  were  rep- 
resented in  this  convention,  and  seven  preachers  were 
in  attendance.  The  animal  meetings  of  this  conven- 
tion were  all  held  in  Philadelphia ;  but  the  distance  from 
that  city  to  New  England  was  so  great,  and  the  incon- 
veniences of  making  the  journey  were  then  so  numer- 
ous, that  in  1792  the  Uuiversalists  of  Boston  asked  and 
obtained  permission  to  organize  another  convention  for 
the  Eastern  States.  This  convention  held  its  first  ses- 
sion at  Oxford,  Mass.,  in  1793,  and  atlopted,  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  Philadelphia  profession  and  platform,  and 
recommended  them  to  all  their  cluirches.  In  1802, 
churches  and  associations  of  churches  having  increased, 
and  a  diversity  of  speculative  opinion  iirevailing,  the 
New  England  conveiilioii  deemed  it  best  to  unite,  if 
possible,  on  a  profession  of  faith,  and  to  establish  well- 
iletined  rules  of  government,  ordination,  fellowship,  and 
discipline  for  the  use  of  that  body.  This  was  accom- 
plished in  1803,  by  the  adoption  at  the  session  held  in 
Winchester,  N.  H.,  of  such  derinite  rules,  and  of  the  fol- 
lowing Profession  of  Belief: 

"Art.  1.  We  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  contain  a  revelation  of  the  cliariicter 
of  God,  and  of  the  duty,  interest,  and  fluul  destination  of 
mankind. 

"  Art.  2.  We  believe  that  there  is  one  God,  whose  nature 
is  love,  leveuled  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  one  Holy 
S|)irit  of  Grace,  who  will  linally  restore  the  whole  family 
of  mankind  to  holiness  and  happiness. 

"Art.  3  We  believe  that  holiness  and  true  happiness 
are  inseparably  connected,  and  that  believers  ousrht  to  be 
careful  to  maintain  order  and  practice  good  works;  for 
these  thinj;s  are  good  and  prolitable  unto  men." 

This  has  remained  unchanged  to  the  present  time. 
The  Philadelphia  convention  ceased  to  exist  in  1809; 
but  the  New  England  convention,  though  with  changes 
both  in  form  of  government  and  in  name,  has  continued 
to  the  present,  and  is  now  "  the  Universalist  General 
Convention."  It  is  composed  of  clerical  and  lay  dele- 
gates from  the  state  conventions,  and  from  the  parishes 
and  churches  in  states  and  territories  where  no  state 
organization  exists.  Every  parish,  to  be  counted  in  the 
basis  of  representation,  must  maintain  its  legal  existence 
ami  support  public  worship;  and  every  minister  must 
be  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  tlie  ministry  unless 
disabled  by  age  or  sickness.  Preachers  and  parishes 
must  asseut  to  the  Professioii  of  Belief;  and  no  parish 


can  settle  a  minister  not  in  fellowship,  nor  can  a  minis- 
ter settle  over  a  parish  not  in  fellowshij).  The  conven- 
tion establishes  uniform  rules  for  fellowship,  ordination, 
and  discipline,  and  is  the  final  court  of  appeal  in  all 
cases  of  ditHciilty  between  conventions,  or  between  con- 
ventions and  parishes,  or  ministers,  not  otherwise  set- 
tled by  subordinate  bodies;  but  it  has  no  power  to  in- 
terfere with  the  affairs  of  a  parish  in  the  settlement  or 
dismissal  of  a  minister  in  fellowship;  nor  can  it,  under 
any  circumstances,  do  more  than  to  withdraw  fellow- 
ship from  those  who  are  convicted  of  offences.  State 
conventions  are  composed  of  ministers  in  fellowship, 
and  of  delegates  from  parishes  and  churches.  They 
can  make  any  regulations  and  adopt  any  |)olicv  not  in 
conflict  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  (Jeneral 
Convention;  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  the  rules 
on  fellowship,  ordination,  and  discipline;  and  raise  and 
disburse  funds  for  local  missionary  work.  In  several 
states  associations  still  exist  composed  of  counties  or  of 
neigliboring  parishes  extending  over  larger  territor}' ; 
but,  under  the  present  laws,  these  have  no  ecclesiastical 
autbority,  and  are  only  a  medium  of  local  conference 
and  encouragement  in  religious  growth.  Parishes  are 
local  legal  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  holding  prop- 
erty and  conducting  the  business  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  religious  worship.  Aside  from  a  required  as- 
sent to  the  Profession  of  Faith,  and  their  obtaining  the 
fellowship  of  the  State  Convention,  or,  in  localities  where 
no  such  organization  exists,  the  direct  fellowship  of  the 
(ieneral  Convention,  all  parishes  are  Congregational  in 
the  management  of  their  affairs,  and  are  subject  only  to 
the  civil  laws  of  the  state  or  territory  where  they  are 
located.  Churches,  with  the  excejition  of  those  in  Penn- 
sylvania, as  before  noted,  are  the  religious  organizations 
created  within  the  legal  parish.  In  them  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Gospel  are  administered ;  and  the  purpose 
of  their  existence  is  the  union  of  believers  and  the 
(luickening  and  increase  of  their  religious  life,  obedient 
to  the  cominand  of  the  Lord  and  his  apostles.  Sunday- 
schools  are  also  established  in  the  parishes,  and  are, 
while  independent  in  the  management  of  their  affairs, 
chiefly  watched  over  and  directed  by  the  Church. 

III.  Doctrints.  —  The  Winchester  Profession  (given 
above)  is  regarded  as  a  sufficiently  full  and  explicit 
statement  of  the  belief  required  in  order  to  fellowship 
in  the  Universalist  Church,  and  as  afl'ording  the  great- 
est latitude  in  differences  on  all  minor  points.  But  a 
more  particular  statement  of  the  general  belief  of  Uui- 
versalists of  the  present  day  maj'  be  briefly  set  forth  as 
embracing  the  following  particulars : 

1.  Of  Hod. — That  he  is  infinite  in  all  his  perfections, 
the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  worlds,  and  of  all  the 
beings  that  inhabit  thein ;  revealed  to  man  in  all  that 
nature  teaches  of  wisdom  and  design ;  in  conscience, 
which  discriminates  between  right  and  wrong;  and  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  especially  in  his  fidl  iierfectioii 
in  Jesus  Christ.  That  it  is  fundamental  in  the  revela- 
tion through  Christ  that  God  is  the  Father  of  the  spirits 
of  all  flesh,  who  brought  men  into  being  with  a  fixed 
and  loving  pur|)ose  that  their  existence  should  jirove  a 
final  and  emlless  blessing  to  them;  and  that  while  he  is 
strictly  just  in  his  dealings  with  all,  he  never  loses  sight 
of  his  great  jiurpose  in  their  creation;  and  that,  with- 
out violation  of  their  moral  freedom,  he  will,  through 
the  gracious  influences  of  the  Gospel,  subdue  and  win 
all  .souls  to  holiness.  That  his  government,  laws,  arid 
purpose  are  the  same  in  all  worlds,  death  in  no  way  af- 
fecting his  attitude  towards  men;  but  that  he  is  to  be 
found  wherever  sought,  and  will  always  accept  and  for- 
give all  who  call  upon  him  in  sincerity  and  truth. 

2.  Of  Christ. — That  he  is  not  God,  but  God's  highest 
and  only  perfect  representative,  .sent  by  the  Father  not 
for  the  purpose  of  affecting  (iod's  attitude  to  man.  but  of 
reconciling  man  to  God;  that  he  lived,  taught,  wrought 
miracles,  suffered,  died,  and  was  raised  frotn  the  dead 
and  ascended  into  heaven,  according  to  the  Scriptures; 
that  he  alone  can  lead  men  to  the  Father,  and  is  the 
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only  perfect  way,  truth,  and  life  for  man ;  that  he  is 
Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  the  living,  able  to  save  to 
tlie  uttermost,  i.  e.  in  all  places  and  under  all  cireum- 
stances,  all  who  come  to  ( Jod  by  him  ;  and  that  he  must 
reign  till  every  creature  in  heaven  and  in  eartli.  and 
under  the  earth,  confesses  him  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father,  and  God  is  all  in  all. 

3.  Of  the  lloli)  Sj>i/if.— That  while  it  is  not  now  to 
be  expected  that  (Jod's  Spirit  will,  as  in  apostolic  days, 
be  manifest  in  conferring  miraculous  power  on  believers, 
the  promise  of  its  assistance  is  still  fultilled  in  the  souls 
of  believers,  to  whom  the  Spirit  comes  as  the  Comforter, 
and,  as  testified  to  by  the  apostle,  helps  their  infirmities, 
inspires  their  prayers,  and  pours  into  their  souls  the 
peace  of  (iod  which  passeth  all  understanding. 

4.  Of  Afdn. — That  "a  man  is  the  image  and  glory  of 
God;"  and  that  whatever  tendencies  may  be  inherited, 
or  by  whatever  sins  man  may  detile  himself,  the  divine 
image  is  never  wholly  destroyed,  but  that  under  the 
care  of  the  appointed  refiner  and  purifier,  the  stains,  de- 
filement, and  dross  can  all  be  removed,  and  the  divine 
likeness  be  manifest;  that  the  human  will,  which  con- 
sents to  sin,  can  also  determine  on  holiness,  and  use  all 
the  means  appointed  for  its  attainment. 

5.  0/ Sin.— That  it  is  never  transferable,  but  consists 
in  personal  disobedience  to  the  divine  law,  and  is  the 
greatest  evil  in  the  universe;  that  no  necessity  for  it  is 
laid  on  any  mortal,  yet  that  it  is  incidental  to  the  career 
of  a  being  who  can  be  drawn  away  of  his  own  lusts  and 
enticed,  and  who  is  created  with  the  ability  of  choosing 
good  and  evil. 

6.  0/ Rewards  and  Punishments. — That  obedience  to 
the  divine  law,  the  attainment  of  holiness,  piety,  and 
the  Christian  graces,  are  their  own  exceeding  great  re- 
ward, and  are  manifest  in  the  soul's  consciousness  of 
nearness  to  God  and  of  approval  by  him  ;  that  punish- 
ment is  in  like  manner  the  natural  fruit  of  sin,  aliena- 
tion, a  cloud  between  us  and  God,  the  burden  and  sor- 
row of  an  unreconciliation  and  enmity.  That  while  the 
reward  is  intended  to  keep  us  in  love  with  obedience, 
the  pimishment  is  designed  to  make  us  feel  that  it  is  an 
evil  and  bitter  thing  to  sin  against  God,  and  to  incline 
us  to  repent  and  turn  to  our  peace,  possible  only  in  holi- 
ness. 

7.  Of  Conversion. — That  conversion,  regeneration,  the 
new  birth,  or  whatever  else  the  turning  from  sin  to 
holiness  may  be  called,  is  the  change  etfected  in  the 
will  and  heart  of  man,  when,  wrought  upon  by  the  gra- 
cious influences  of  the  (Jospel,  he  turns  from  his  sinful 
loves  and  ways,  and,  drawn  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  seeks 
to  consecrate  all  his  powers  to  holiness  and  duty;  that 
while  the  commencement  of  such  a  change  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  instantaneous,  it  is  only  by  patient  continu- 
ance in  well-doing  that  it  is  completed. 

8.  Of  Saleation. — That  salvation  is  deliverance  from 
the  practice  and  love  of  sin,  the  bringing  of  the  soul  out 
of  its  bondage  of  error  and  evil  into  the  liberty  <tf  obe- 
dience to  the  truth,  and  love  to  Gcxl  and  man;  that 
Christ  saves  when  he  turns  men  away  from  iniquity, 
and  that  his  saving  work  will  not  be  completed  till  (iod's 
law  is  written  in  and  obeyed  by  every  heart. 

9.  Of  Forgiveness. — That  the  forgiveness  which  God 
promises  to  all  who  confess  and  forsake  their  sins  is  the 
covering  of  past  offences  from  sight,  and  bringing  them 
ho  more  to  remembrance  against  the  penitent;  and  that 
this  is  the  forgiveness  which  Jesus  teaches  ns  that  we 
ought  to  exercise  towards  all  who  are  penitent  for  any 
wrong  which  they  have  done  to  us. 

10.  Of  Iinmortolity. — That  God  has  implanted  in  all 
men  "the  power  of  an  endless  life;"  and  that  what  is 
called  the  resurrection  is  not  simply  the  fitting  of  man 
with  a  spiritual  body,  but  also  his  rising  up  into  a  pro- 
gressive life.  That  death  effects  no  moral  change,  but 
that  in  many  respects  the  entrance  on  the  life  immor- 
tal must  work  a  change  on  man's  ignorance  and  error; 
that  all  sensual  temptations,  peculiar  to  a  life  in  tlesh 
and  blood,  will  be  absent  from  the  world  of  spirits ;  and 


that  whatever  discipline  any  may  need  for  past  offences, 
or  to  overcome  the  effects  of  sin  on  the  soul,  will  be  ad- 
ministered in  love,  and  will  be  efficacious  for  their  sal- 
vation. 

IN''.  Usages  and  Worship. — The  usages  of  the  Univer- 
salist  churches  do  not  differ  much  from  those  of  other 
denominations  that  conduct  their  parish  affairs  on  In- 
dependent or  Congregational  priucijjles.  The  following 
are  perhaps  peculiar : 

1.  Ordination,  Transfer,  and  Disciplme. — For  the  or- 
dination of  a  minister,  the  rule  is  for  the  parish  desiring 
that  ordination  may  be  conferred  to  make  formal  appli- 
cation to  the  convention  Committee  on  Fellowship,  (Jrdi- 
nation,  and  Discipline,  who,  if  there  is  no  ground  for  ob- 
jection, give  permission  to  the  parish  to  call  a  council, 
consisting  of  ten  ordained  ministers  and  lay  delegates 
from  ten  parishes,  who,  on  assembling,  organize  by  the 
appointment  of  a  moderator  and  clerk,  and  proceed  to 
an  examination  of  the  fitness  and  qualifications  of  the 
candidate.  If  these  are  found  satisfactory,  the  request  for 
ordination  is  granted,  and  the  parish  are  authorized  to 
hold  the  ordination  service  at  their  convenience,  which 
being  done,  the  clerk  of  the  council  forwards  to  the  con- 
vention committee  a  certified  statement  of  the  doings 
of  the  council,  and  of  the  fact  that  ordination  has  been 
conferred,  whereupon  the  committee  furnishes  the  new 
minister  with  a  certificate  of  his  ordination.  On  re- 
moving from  the  jurisdiction  of  one  state  convention  to 
another  jurisdiction,  it  is  a  minister's  duty  to  request  of 
the  convention  committee  in  the  state  where  he  has 
been  residing  a  letter  of  transfer,  which,  if  he  is  in  good 
standing,  is  granted,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  convention  into  whose  bounds  he  is 
removing.  This  transfer  it  is  his  duty  to  present  to  the 
committee  of  that  convention,  who  thereupon  grant  him 
its  fellowship.  Should  a  minister  neglect  to  seek  such 
transfer,  he  is  subject  to  discipline  by  the  convention 
from  which  he  removed,  and  will  in  time  be  disfellow- 
shipped  by  having  his  name  dropped  from  the  roll  of 
ministers.  A  minister  disfellowshipped  for  this  or  any 
other  cause  must,  if  he  desires  to  be  restored  to  fellow- 
ship, seek  his  restoration  from  the  convention  which 
punished  his  offence;  but  if  denied  restoration  there,  he 
may  appeal  to  the  General  Convention. 

2.  The  Dedication  of  Children.— When  .John  jMurray 
began  to  preach  in  America,  he  was  frequently  impor- 
tuned by  parents  to  baptize  their  children;  but,  believ- 
ing that  adults  were  the  only  proper  subjects  for  Chris- 
tian baptism,  he  refused.  As,  however,  he  regarded 
children  as  the  gift  of  (iod  and  members  of  the  body  of 
Clirist,  he  felt  that  some  ceremonial  recognition  of  this 
fact  would  be  appropriate  and  salutary,  and  originated 
a  rite  which  he  called  the  "  dedication  of  children." 
Either  in  the  church  or  elsewhere,  as  was  most  con- 
venient, parents  brought  their  children  to  him,  who,  if 
infants,  he  took  in  his  arms ;  if  older  children,  they  stood 
by  his  side,  and  he,  placing  his  hand  on  the  child's  head 
and  pronouncing  its  name,  declared  it  gratefully  re- 
ceived as  (Jod's  gift,  and  solemnly  dedicated  to  his 
loving  service,  pronouncing  on  it  the  blessing  which 
Moses  was  directed  to  command  Aaron  to  pronounce  on 
the  chiliiren  of  Israel:  "The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep 
thee.  The  Lord  make  his  face  shine  upon  thee,  and  be 
gracious  unto  thee.  The  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance 
upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace."  This  service  is  now 
verv  generally  observed  among  Universalists,  the  sec- 
ond Sunday  in  .Iinie  being  set  apart  for  it,  and  desig- 
nated "Children's  Sunday."  It  is  customary  on  this 
occasion  to  decorate  tne  churches  with  flowers;  and  as 
no  verv  general  olyection  to  infant  baptism  now  exists 
among  Universalists,  baptism  is  in  most  cases  a  part  of 
the  ceremonial. 

3.  Christmas,  Easter,  and  ifenwrirt/.— Christmas  has 
always  been  a  day  of  special  notice  with  Universal- 
ists, and  of  late  Easter  is  appropriately  celebrated.  A 
Sunday  in  October  is  set  apart  in  most  Universalist 
churches  as  Memorial  Sunday,  the  services  being  made 
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appropriate  to  a  loviiis^  remembrance  of  the  members 
of  the  Cliurch  and  congregation  who  have  di«d  during 
the  year.  On  this  day  the  cliurches  are  decorated  witli 
fall  Howers  and  leaves. 

4.  Public  Warship. — The  public  worship  of  God  is 
conducted  by  IJniversalisis  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  by  Protestants  generally.  It  consists  of  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  prayers,  singing,  and  sermon.  A  few 
churches  make  use  of  a  liturgy,  of  which  several  liave 
been  prepared,  but  most  congregations  have  an  extem- 
pore service.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  are  ob- 
served in  all  LTniversalist  cliurches.  The  mode  of  the 
former  is  left  to  the  choice  of  tlw  candidate.  The  in- 
vitation to  the  latter  is  extended  to  all  who  may  feel  it 
to  be  either  a  duty  or  a  privilege  thus  to  remember  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Sunday-schools  and  conference  and 
]iraj-er  meetings  are  regularly  held  iu  most  of  the 
churches. 

V.  Statistics. — The  Universalists  have  one  General 
Convention  and  twenty-four  subordinate  conventions, 
the  latter  being  located  in  Alabama,  Connecticut, 
(ieorgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  Cana- 
da, and  Scotland.  Parish  organizations  exist  in  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Dakota,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida, 
Idaho,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Nebraska, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia.  The  total  number  of  parishes  is 
959,  with  wiiich  J:"2,o00  families  are  connected;  733 
churches,  with  a  membership  of  37,825;  Sunday-schools, 
(j99;  teachers  and  pupils,  59.633 ;  church  edifices,  784 ; 
total  value  of  parish  property  above  indebtedness. 
$6,417,757;  ministers,  724;  licensed  lay  preachers,  9. 

The  General  Convention  is  incorporated  and  empow- 
ered to  "  hold  real  and  personal  estate  tt)  the  value  of 
$500,000,  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  diffusion  of 
Christian  knowledge  by  means  of  missionaries,  publica- 
tions, and  other  agencies."  The  "Murray  Centenary 
Fund,"  raised  in  1870,  and  named  in  honor  of  Rev.  John 
Murray,  the  centennial  anniversary  of  whose  coming  to 
America  was  then  observed,  atnounted.  at  the  session 
of  the  convention  in  1879,  to  $121,794.54.  A  "Minis- 
terial Relief  Fund,"  founded  by  the  becpiest  of  the  late 
•John  G.  Gunn,  amounted  at  tlie  same  time  to  $8077.94. 
The  "Theological  Scholarship  Fund,"  consisting  of  re- 
turned scholarship  loans,  amounted  to  $5439.32.  The 
treasurer's  receipts  from  all  sources,  in  1879,  were 
$19,540.74.  The  income  of  the  Murray  Centenary 
Fund  is  designed  to  aid  in  the  education  of  the  clergy, 
the  circulation  of  denominational  literature,  and  in 
church  extension.  About  forty  theological  scholar- 
ships are  continued  in  force  each  year,  aggregating 
nearly  $6000.  These  are  expected  to  be  repaid,  with- 
out interest,  at  the  earliest  convenience  of  the  benefici- 
aries after  graduation  and  settlement,  and  the  amounts 
thus  returned  are  invested,  the  income  to  be  appro- 
))riated  to  future  loans. 

Several  of  the  state  conventions  are  incorporated. 
and  iu  a  few  of  them  permanent  funds  are  established, 
luther  as  held  l)y  the  c<inventious  directly,  or  by  or- 
ganizations existing  in  their  jurisdiction,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  funds,  the  incomes  of  which  are  devoted 
to  missionary  work,  Sundav-school  aid,  and  ministerial 
relief,  is  $89,578.65. 

The  "Woman's  Centenary  Association,"  now  incor- 
porated, was  organized  in  1869  to  assist  in  raising 
the  Murray  Centenary  Fund,  to  which  it  contributed 
$35,000.  In  addition  to  this,  it  has  raised  about 
$120,000,  with  which  it  has  helped  colleges  and  schools, 
given  relief  to  aged  and  inlirm  ministers  and  ministers' 
widows,  started  a  Memorial  ('haiiel  at  Good  Luck,  N..L, 
where  JIurray  preached  his  first  sermon  in  America, 
and  supixirted  a  inissionary  in  Scotland.  It  has  also 
put  in  circulation  3,000,000  pages  of  tracts,  besi<les  a 
large  number  of  denominational  books  and  papers. 


The  "Universalist  Historical  Society"  was  organized 
in  1834  for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  facts  per- 
taining to  the  history  and  condition  of  Universalism, 
togetlier  with  books  and  papers  having  reference  to  the 
same  subject.  It  has  a  library  of  over  2000  volumes, 
now  at  Tufts  College,  College  Hill,  Mass.  The  collec- 
tion embraces  a  complete  set  of  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  fiitliers,  many  F'rench  and  (ierman 
works,  and  a  nearly  complete  line  of  modern  books  both 
for  and  against  the  doctrine  of  Universalism. 

VI.  Institiitiiiiis. — 1.  Colleges,  Throlof/ical  Sch(wls,  and 
Academies. — There  are  four  colleges,  two  theological 
schools,  and  six  academies  under  the  auspices  and 
patronage  of  L'niversalists.  Tufts  College,  located  on 
College  Hill.  INIiddlesex  Co.,  JM ass.,  was  incorporated  in 
1852,  and  openetl  for  students  in  1855.  Its  assets  are 
about  $900,000;  number  of  professors  and  teachers,  12; 
students,  62.  Lombard  University,  located  at  Gales- 
burg,  111.,  was  incorporated  in  1852,  and  opened  for 
students  in  1855.  Assets,  $175,000;  professors  and 
teachers,  6;  students,  68.  St.  Lawrence  University,  at 
Canton,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was  incorporated  in 
1856 ;  assets,  $234,350 ;  professors  and  teacliers,  7  ;  stu- 
dents. 44.  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  O.,  was  incorporated 
in  1871;  assets,  $250,000;  professors  and  teachers,  10; 
students,  108.  St.  Lawrence  Theological  School,  a  de- 
partment of  St.  Lawrence  University,  was  opened  in 
1857.  It  has  3  professors  and  24  students.  Tufts  Di- 
vinity School,  a  department  of  Tid'ts  College,  was 
opened  in  1869,  and  has  4  professors  and  32  students. 
Clinton  Liberal  Institute,  established  at  Clinton,  Oneida 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1831,  and  recently  removed  to  F'ort  Plain, 
N.  Y.,  has  $100,000  assets,  10  teachers,  and  100  students. 
Westbrook  Seminary,  Stevens  Plains,  jNIe.,  was  opened 
for  students  in  1834.  Its  assets  are  $100,000;  number 
of  teachers,  7 ;  of  students,  80.  Green  Mountain  Per- 
kins Academy,  at  South  Woodstock,  Vt.,  was  opened  in 
1848;  assets,  $15,000;  teachers,  8 ;  students,  55,  God- 
dard  Seminary,  Barre,  Vt,,  was  opened  in  1863;  assets, 
$60,000;  teachers,  7;  students,  76.  Dean  Academy, 
at  Franklin,  Mass.,  was  incorporated  in  1865;  assets, 
$240,000;  teachers,  8;  students,  70.  Mitchell  Semi- 
nary, at  Mitchellville,  la.,  was  opened  in  1872;  assets, 
$25,000;  teachers,  9;  stntlents,  95.  Total  amount  in- 
vested by  the  twelve  educational  institutions,  $2,099,- 
350. 

2.  Piiblislnnff  House. — The  Universalist  Publishing 
House,  located  at  Boston,  Mass.,  was  incorporated  in 
1872.  Its  trustees  are  elected  by  the  state  conventions 
of  IMaine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
and  Rhode  Island.  The  net  assets  of  the  house,  con- 
sisting of  periodicals,  books,  plates,  etc.,  are  about 
$31,000.  The  number  of  volumes  which  it  has  pub- 
lished, and  of  which  it  owns  the  title  and  copyright,  is 
one  hundred  and  thirty.  It  also  issues  five  of  the  twelve 
periodicals  published  by  the  denomination. 

3.  Missions. — Missionary  work  is  performed  in  the 
bounds  of  the  several  state  conventions;  in  some  di- 
rectly by  agents  or  superintendents  in  the  employ  of 
the  conventions,  in  others  by  means  of  local  associa- 
tions, and  in  still  others  by  the  vohuitary  labors  of  the 
ministry.  The  only  foreign  mission  is  the  one  sustain- 
ed by  the  Woman's  Centenary  Association  in  Scotland. 

\l\.  lAtentture. — American  Universalist  literature 
dates  from  the  publication  of  a  translation  of  Siegvolk's 
Everlasting  (lospel  in  Pennsylvania  in  1753.  William 
Pitt  Smith,  M.D.,  of  New  York.  |iublishe(i  a  small  book 
entitled  J'lie  rinrerstilist  iu  ]7X~.  Joseph  Young,  i\I.D., 
also  of  New  York,  wrote  and  |)ublished  Calri/iism  and 
Univers(dism  Contrasted  in  1793.  Rev.  Elhanan  Win- 
chester's JJi'do(/ues  on  Univeisal  Restoration,  ]iublished 
in  London  in  1788,  were  republished  in  Philadelphia  in 
1791.  A  Treatise  on  Atonement,  by  Rev.  Hosea  Ballon, 
was  published  in  1805.  Since  that  time  the  Univer- 
salist press  has  issued  hundreds  of  volumes.  Some  of 
the  more  prominent  in  the  various  departments  of  de- 
nominational literature  are, 
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i.  In  Polemics :  Smith,  On  Divine  Govern-nwnt ;  Bal- 
four, Inquiries  into  the  Scriptural  Import  of  the  Words 
Sheol,  Hades,  Tartarus,  and  Gehenna,  and  the  Words 
Satan  and  Devil;  Discussion  between  Ezra  Stiles  Ely, 
D.D.,  and  Rev.  Abel  C.  Thomas;  Debate  between  Rev. 
JJavid  Holmes  and  Rev.  J.  M.  A  ustin ;  Rogers,  Pro  and 
Con  of  Universalism  ;  Harrison,  A  ion- A  ionios ;  Discus- 
sion between  Rev.  E.  Man/ord  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Sweeney ; 
Thayer,  Origin  and  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Endless 
Punishment ;  Miner,  The  Old  Forts  Taken ;  Sawyer, 
Endless  Punishment  in  the  Very  Words  of  Its  Advocates. 

ii.  Docti-inal  and  Expository :  Ballon,  Lecture  Sermons 
and  Select  Sermo7is  ;  W hittemore,  Xotes  on  the  Parables ; 
Cobb,  Compeiid  of  Christian  Divinity  ;  Thayer,  The  The- 
olof/y  of  Universalism  ;  WilViamson,  Rudiments  of  Theo- 
logical Science  and  Philosophy  of  Universalism ;  Steere, 
Footprints  Heavenward ;  INIayo,  The  Balance,  or  Moral 
Arguments  for  Univers(disni;  Brooks,  Universalism  in 
Life  and  Doctrine ;  The  Latest  Word  of  Universalism, 
thirteen  essays  by  thirteen  clergymen. 

iii.  Commentaries :  Mauley,  Hiblical  Review  (5  vols, 
on  the  Old  Test.) ;  Cobb,  Explanatory  Notes  and  Prac- 
tical Observations  on  the  New  Test. ;  Paige,  Commentary 
on  the  New  Test,  (except  the  book  of  Revelation), 6  vols. ; 
Whittemore,  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John. 

iv.  Works  in  Defence  of  Christianity :  Winchester, 
Reply  to  Paine's  Age  of  Reason;  ^aWou,  Letters  in  De- 
fence of  Revelation  ;  Pickering,  Lectures  on  Divine  Rev- 
elation; Smith,  Causes  of  Infidelity  Removed ;  Thayer, 
Christianity  against  Infidelity;  Williamson,  .4m  Argu- 
ment for  Christianity  and  Sermons  for  the  Times  and 
People. 

V.  Practical  Religion  and  Consolation :  Chapin,  Dis- 
courses on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Lessons  of  Faith  and  Life, 
Hours  of  Communion,  The  Crown  of  Thorns;  Adams, 
The  Universalism  of  the  Lo?-d's  Prayer;  Bacon,  The  Pas- 
toj-'s  Bequest  (sermons) ;  Ballon,  Counsel  and  Encourage- 
ment (discourses  on  the  conduct  of  life) ;  Thomas,  The 
Gospel  Liturgy  (a  prayer-book  for  churches  and  fami- 
lies) ;  Hanson,  Manna  (a  book  of  daily  wtirship) ;  Quim- 
by.  Heaven  our  House  (a  comfort  to  all  who  mourn ) ; 
Thayer,  Over  the  River  (a  book  of  consolation  for  the 
sick,  the  dying,  and  the  bereaved). 

vL.  History  and  Biography ;  Ballon,  A  ncient  History 
of  Universalism  from  the  Time  of  the  Apostles  to  the 
Reformation;  Whittemore,  Modern  History  of  Univer- 
salism from  the  Time  of  the  R(forination ;  Thomas,  A 
Century  of  Universalism.  in  PJiiladi  IjJiia  and  New  York; 
Smith,  Historical  Sketches  of  Universalism  in  the  State 
of  New  York;  Life  of  Rev.  John  Murray,  commenced 
by  himself  and  completed  by  his  wife;  Stone,  Biography 
of  Rev.  Elhanan  Winchester;  Rogera,  Memoranda  ;  Me- 
moir (autobiography)  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Stacey ;  Me- 
moirs of  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou,  by  Jlaturin  M.  Ballon  (1 
vol.),  and  by  Whittemore  (4  vols.)  ;  Sawyer,  Memoir  of 
Rev.  Stephen  R.  Smith;  Autobiography  (f  Rev.  Abel  C. 
Thomas ;  Cook  [T.  D.J,  Memoir  of  Rev.  .lames  M.  Cook; 
Bacon  [Mrs.  E.  A.^,  Memoir  of  Rev.  Heni-y  Bacon;  Ad- 
ams, Memoir  of  Rev.  John  Moore;  (iillette  and  (irosh, 
Life  of  Rev.  E,  M.  Woo  ley ;  Adams,  Memoir  of  Thomas 
Whittemore,  D.D. 

vii.  Periodicals :  The  first  Universalist  periodical  was 
probably  that  started  by  Rev.  Elhanan  Winchester,  in 
London,  England,  in  1787,  entitled  The  Philadelphian 
Magazine.  It  was  continued  several  years  by  Rev.  Will- 
iam Vidler,  and  finally  merged  in  the  Monthly  Reposi. 
tory.  The  first  American  Universalist  periodical  was 
The  Free  Universalist  Magazine,  published  in  New 
York  and  BaUiraore  by  Rev.  Ahel  Sarjent  (1793-94). 
Rev.  John  Murray's  frieiKls  published  in  Boston  two 
volumes  of  a  small  magazine  called  The  Berean,  com" 
menced  in  1802.  Several  others  followed,  and  from 
first  to  last  a  great  many  have  been  put  before  the 
public. 

The  periodical  publications  at  present  are  the  follow- 
ing: Weekly  papers,  seven,  viz.  The  Christian  Leader 
(successor  to  the  Universalist  Magaune,  started  in  Bos- 


ton in  1819,  and  the  Utiea  Magazine,  commenced  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1827),  published  by  the  Universalist 
Publishing  House,  Boston,  Ci.  H.  Emerson,  D.D.,  editor; 
the  Star  in  the  West,  established  in  1827,  published  at 
Cincinnati,  O.,  J.  S.  Cantwell,  D.D.,  editor;  tlie  Gos- 
pel Banner,  started  in  183G,  published  at  Augusta,  Me., 
G.  W.  Quimby,  D.U.,  editor;  the  New  Covenant,  com- 
menced in  1847,  published  at  Chicago,  HI.,  edited  by  J. 
W.  Hanson,  D.D. ;  the  New  Religion,  published  at  Nor- 
way, ]Me.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Seitz  editor;  the  Atlanta  Univer- 
salist, at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Rev.  W.  C.  Bowman  editor;  and 
The  Myrtle,  an  illustrated  Sunday-school  paper,  issued 
by  the  Universalist  Publishing  House,  Mrs.  E.M.  Bruce 
editor.  There  are  two  papers  published  once  in  two 
weeks  —  the  Universalist  Herald,  at  Notasulga,  Ala., 
edited  by  Rev.  John  C.  Burrus ;  and  the  Guiding  Star, 
an  illustrated  Sunday-school  paper,  at  Cincinnati,  O., 
Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Soule  editor.  The  Sunday-school 
Helper,  devoted  to  Sabbath-school  teaching,  is  published 
monthly  by  the  Universalist  Publishing  House,  edited 
by  Rev.  G.  L.  Demarest.  Manford's  Magazine,  com- 
menced in  1857,  is  published  monthly  at  Chicago,  III., 
Rev.  E.  Manford  and  jMrs.  H.  B.  Manford  editors.  The 
Universalist  Quarterly,  commenced  in  1844,  is  issued  in 
Januarv,  April,  July,  and  October  by  the  Universalist 
Publishing  House,  edited  by  T.  B.  Thayer,  D.D.  The 
Universalist  Register,  a  statistical  year-book,  has  been 
issued  regularly  since  1836;  published  by  the  Univer- 
salist Publishing  House,  and  edited  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  F. 
Skinner.     (R.  E.) 

Universality  of  Gkace,  a  doctrine  introduced 
into  the  French  Reformed  theology,  under  the  influence 
of  John  Cameron,  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century, 
and  advocated  by  Amyraldus  (Amyraut),  Placseus,  and 
Pajon.  Cameron  himself  taught  the  imputation  of 
Christ's  passive  obedience  alone,  and  advocated  the 
hypothetic  universalism  of  divine  grace,  which  was 
more  fully  developed  by  Amyraut.  "The  peculiarity 
of  Amyraldism,"  says  Schweizer, "  is  in  the  combination 
of  real  particularism  with  a  merely  ideal  universalism." 
See  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doct.  ii,  180,  275.  See  Atone- 
ment. 

Universals,  a  term  used  in  philosophical  language, 
and  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. : 

1.  Metaphysical,  or  "  universalia  ante  rem,"  denoting 
those  archetypal  forms  according  to  which  all  things 
were  created.  As  existing  in  the  divine  mind,  and  fur- 
nishing the  patterns  of  the  divine  working,  these  may 
be  said  to  correspond  with  the  ideas  of  Plato. 

2.  Physical,  or  '•  universalia  in  re,"  by  which  are  meant 
certain  common  natures  which,  one  in  themselves,  are 
diffused  over  or  shared  in  by  many — as  rationality  in 
men. 

3.  Logical,  or  "  universalia  post  rem,"  denoting  gen- 
eral notions  framed  by  the  human  intellect,  and  predi- 
cated of  many  things  on  the  ground  of  their  possessing 
common  properties— as  tree,  which  may  be  predicated 
of  the  oak,  maple,  birch,  willow,  etc. 

In  ancient  philosojiliy  the  universals  were  called  pred- 
icables,  and  were  arranged  in  five  classes,  ^fnui-,  species, 
differentia,  proprium,  and  accidens. 

In  the  system  of  Aquinas  universals  are  thus  treat- 
ed: 1.  A  parte  mentis,  or  a  parte  intellect  us,  involve  the 
theory  that  universals  are  mental  onty — subjective.  2. 
A  })arte  rei  involve  the  theory  that  universals  corre- 
spond with  objective  things.  See  Krauth  and  Fleming, 
Vocab.  of  Phi),  Science,  s.  v. 

Universe,  as  defined  by  Dr.  Porter  (Human  Intel- 
lect, p.  640),  is  the  collective  whole,  the  totality  of  be- 
ing as  a  iniit;  the  world,  in  its  philosophical  or  univer- 
sal sense.     For  its  origin,  see  Cheation  ;  Would. 

University,  a  universal  school;  an  assembly  of 
students  of  all  countries,  students  in  every  branch  of 
learning,  in  one  general  society,  having  their  own  seal 
and  place  of  business.  Camden  says  the  term  was  gen- 
erally used  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI  (of  England).   Dur- 
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ing  the  12th  century  there  were  several  eminent  uni- 
versities in  Europe.  Spain  and  (ierinany  tiad  univer- 
sities of  schools  where  the  students  I'ormed  part  of  the 
corporation.  Paris  and  Knghuid  liail  universities  of 
masters  only ;  some  in  (ierinany  and  France  were  of 
either  kind.     See  Collegk. 

Uiikno-wn  God  {iiyiHorrrot:  St/ic,  A.  V.  unfortu- 
nately •• ///c  unknown  (iod."  instead  of '•««  unknown 
God" J,  the  inscriplion  ohscrved  hy  Paul  on  some  site 
consecrated  to  a  deity  whose  name  had  been  lost — a  fact 
which  he  ingeniously  adduces  in  his  speech  before  the 
citizens  to  show  their  scrupidousness,  and  to  lead  them 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  (iod  (Acts  xvii.  23).  There 
is  no  evidence  that  it  was  a  spot  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah,  as  some  commentators  have  imagined. 
See  the  monographs  cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Pru- 
giamtiiatum,i).S-2.     See  Altar;  Athens. 

Unknown  Tongue  (1  Cor.  xiv,  2,  4,  13,  U.  19, 
27)  is  a  gloss  of  the  A.  V. ;  for  the  Greek  has  simply 
■yXMryrra.  a  tonyuc,  obviously  meaning  a  difterent  living 
language  from  that  ordinarily  employed  by  the  speaker 
(y\w(T(Ta  tripa,  Mark  xvi,  17  ;  Acts  ii,  4).  Others  un- 
derstand an  ecstatic  utterance  of  abrupt,  incoherent,  and 
unintelligible  expressions  which  needed  an  interpreter. 
See  the  monographs  cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Pro- 
(frammatum,  p.  73.     See  Spiuitual  Giets. 

Unlearned  {iiypa^if^iaroQ,  unlettered,  Acts  iv,  13; 
ctfiaiiic,  iiiiin.^tnicled,  2  Pet.  iii,  IG;  cnratCtvTog,  un- 
tutored, 2  Tim.  ii,  23 ;  icitijTijc,  private,  1  Cor.  xiv,  16,  23, 
24;  "ignorant,"  Acts  iv,  13;  "rude,"  2  Cor.  xi,  fi).  In 
Acts  iv,  13,  the  Jewish  literati  apply  the  term  to  Peter 
and  John,  in  the  same  sense  in  wliich  they  asked,  with 
regard  to  our  Lord  himself,  "  How  knoweth  this  man 
letters,  having  never  learned"  (John  vii,  15).  In  nei- 
ther case  did  they  mean  to  say  that  they  had  been  al- 
together without  the  benetits  of  the  common  etiucation, 
which  consisted  in  reading  and  writing,  and  in  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sacred  books;  but  tliat  they  were 
not  learned  men,  had  not  sat  at  the  feet  of  any  of  the 
great  doctors  of  the  law,  and  had  not  been  instructed 
in  the  mysteries  and  refinements  of  their  peculiar  learn- 
ing and  literature.  An  apostle  also  uses  it  to  describe 
those  who  are  little  acc|u;nnred  with  the  mind  of  God 
and  the  teaching  of  his  Spirit  (2  Pet.  iii,  IG).  The  "  un- 
learned questions"  mentioned  by  Paul  are  those  which 
do  not  tend  to  edification  in  sound  and  substantial  re- 
ligious knowledge.     See  Education. 

Unleavened  Bread (nS^,ar)7(oc). bread  baked 
from  unfermented  dough.  The  Hebrews  early  knew 
the  art  of  raising  bread  by  means  of  leaven  ("^Xp, 
yon,  si''/ijj;  on  the  various  ancient  kinds  of  this  see 
Pliny,  xviii,  26)  prepared  from  the  dregs  or  yeast  of 
wine,  or  from  a  mixture  of  fiour  and  water,  which  spon- 
taneously ferments  if  allowed  to  stand,  and  which  may, 
eitlier  moist  or  dried,  be  preserved  for  a  cousiderable 
period  for  this  purpose  (Mishna, /V.s(/c//,  iii,  1;  Cludhi, 
i,  7;  comp.  llarmer,  Ohserr.  iii,  G5).  Sometimes  they 
baked  bread  without  being  leavened,  especially  when  in 
paste  (Gen.  xix,  3;  Judg.  vi,  19;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  24),  as 
the  modern  Bedawin  regularly  do  (Arvieux,  iii,  227). 
This  was  formally  presented  for  the  paschal  cakes 
(niS'?,  Exod.  xii,  8,  15,  20;  xiii,  3,  6  sq.),  and  this  fact 
became  a  symbol  of  the  festival  which  thence  was  pop- 
ularly designated  as  ''  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread." 
See  PASSOVEii.  In  fact,  the  Jews  were  expressly  jiro- 
hibited  from  all  use  of  leaven  during  the  seven  days  of 
its  continuance,  and  even  from  having  any  leaven  in 
their  houses  for  all  that  time  (Exod.  xii,  19;  xiii,  7; 
comp.  1  Cor.  v,  7);  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  seek 
and  carefully  remove  all  traces  of  it  on  the  eve  of  the 
14th  of  Nisan  (see  Petach,  i-iii;  Schiiltgen,  Hor.  Hehr. 
i,  .598).  They  usually  burned  it  (I'exnch,  ii,  1),  but  not 
in  an  oven;  and  were  so  scrupidous  as  not  even  to  allow 
domestic  animals  to  eat  it  during  that  period  {ibid.). 
The  sacrificial  cakes  of  the  meat-offering  were  also  re- 


quired to  contain  no  leaven  (Exod.  xxix,  2 ;  Lev.  ii, 
11;  Numb,  vi,  15,  19;  comp.  Amos  iv,  5;  Mishna,  Me- 
nuc.  V,  1 ;  Pesach,  i,  5 ;  see  Otho,  Lex.  Piibb.  p.  227 :  a 
similar  usage  prevailed  in  the  Roman  ritual;  see  Plu- 
tarch, (2'"'«'-'''-  Pi>m.  109;  comp.  ('asaubon,  on  Pers.  Siit. 
il;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Pentecostal  loaves,  which 
represented  the  usual  food  of  men,  were  leavened  (Lev. 
xxiii,  17).  Also  the  cakes  which  served  as  a  basis 
(perhaps  by  way  of  platter)  for  the  thank-offering  were 
baked  with  leaven  (Lev.  vii,  13). — Winer.  See  Bhead  ; 
Leaven. 

Un'ni  (Ileb.  Unni',  "^iS  [but  text  in  Neh.  Uimo', 
ii"],  according  to  (Jesen.  for  rni"*3  [dej)ressed~\,  but  ac- 
cording to  Fiirst  for  ITS"  \^Unni(ih, heard  of  Jehoruhl; 
Sept.  variously,  ilvi  v.  r.  Aj'i,  'lavvi,  etc.;  Vulg.  Ani, 
llanni).  the  name  of  two  Levites. 

1.  One  of  the  relatives  of  Heman  who  were  ajipoint- 
ed  door-keepers  and  musicians  to  tlie  tabernacle  bj-  Da- 
vid (1  Chron.  XV,  18.  20).     B.C.  1043. 

2.  One  of  those  appointed  to  a  similar  service  on  the 
return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xii,  9).     B.C.  535. 

Unni,  an  archbishop  of  the  10th  century  who  made 
a  missionary  tour  into  Denmark,  and  was  instrumental 
in  establishing  Christianity  throughout  the  kingdom. 
He  was  greatly  aided  by  Harald,  son  of  king  (Jurm,  and 
a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith,  although  the  king  him- 
self remained  a  pagan.  See  Neander,  Hist,  of  the  Church, 
iii.  i^><. 

Unnifer,  a  very  common  funeral  title  of  Osiris 
(q.  v.),  sigMif'yiiig  the  "  Good  Being." 

Unpardonable  Sin,  or  "  Sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (Matt,  xii,  31,  32.  ami  parallels),  appears  in  the 
first  instance  to  have  been  the  ascription  of  the  benefi- 
cent miracles  of  Jesus  to  Satanic  power;  and  it  seems 
to  be  unpardonable  because  it  argued  such  an  utter  per- 
version of  moral  sense  as  to  place  the  person  capable  of 
it  beyond  the  province  of  divine  grace.  Similar  cases 
of  spiritual  hardening  or  judicial  blinding  are  elsewhere 
referred  to  in  Scripture  (Eph.  iv,  18.  19;  Ileb.  vi,  6). 
See  the  Latin  monograjths  on  the  subject  by  Deutsch- 
mann  (Yiteb.  1668),  Heidegger  (Tig.  1675),  Fastenau 
(Hal.  1751),  and  others  cited  by  Hase,  Leben  Jesu,  p. 
152.     See  Blasphemy;  Sin. 

Unselt,  Sajiuel  F'kikdrich,  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  in  1742  at  Dantzic.  He 
studied  theology  at  Leipsic,  where  his  accpiaintance 
with  (iellert  had  the  greatest  influence  upon  him.  FVom 
Leipsic  he  returned  tt)  his  native  city,  where  he  was 
appointed  rector  of  St.  Mary's.  For  twelve  years  he 
labored  as  a  teacher,  when  he  was  called  as  pastor  to 
Praust,  not  far  from  Dantzic.  A  few  years  later  he  was 
called  to  GlUtland',  where  he  died.  May  1,  1790.  He 
wrote,  Dissertatio  de  Natura  Conversionis  (Gedani, 
1763): — Dissert,  de  Locorum  Veteris  Testamenti  in  Nova 
Accommodatione  Orthodoxa  (Lips.  1766).  See  Doring, 
Deutsche  Kanzelredner,  p.  552  sq.      (B.  P.) 

Unterberger,  1(;natus,  a  German  painter,  was 
born  at  Karales,  in  the  Tyrol,  in  1744.  After  ac(piiring 
the  elements  of  design  from  his  father,  he  went  to  Rome, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  studied  with  a  brother.  In 
1776  he  settled  at  Vienna,  and  became  the  favorite 
painter  of  the  minister  Kaunitz.  He  died  in  1797. 
Among  his  principal  works  are,  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Spii-it,  in  the  principal  church  of  Konigsgriitz ;  and 
Peace  and  Lore,  represented  by  a  young  girl  caressing 
a  lamb.  See  S|)ooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Pine  A  ris,  s,  v. 
UnTvin,  William  Jordan,  LL.D.,  a  Church  of 
England  divine,  was  born  at  Great  Coggeshall,  F3ssex, 
Nov.  29,  1811.  He  was  educated  at  Totteridge;  pre- 
pared for  the  ministry  at  Rothwell,  Highbury  College, 
entering  in  1830,  and  Glasgow  University,  which  he 
entered  in  1833,  and  where  he  graduated  in  1835,  tak- 
ing the  two  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts.  On 
leaving  (ilasgow  he  became  pastor  of  Cutting  Lane 
(now  Beaumont)  Chapel,  Woodbridge;  and  in  1842  tniu- 
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ister  of  the  Independent  Congregation,  St.  Hellers,  Jer- 
sey. In  both  spheres  of  hibor  he  adorned  his  profession 
by  the  consistency  of  his  life,  and  benefited  his  people 
by  the  earnestness  of  his  preaching.  Being  eminently 
fitted  by  his  attainments  and  predilections  for  ednca- 
tional  work,  he  was,  in  lSf8,  appointed  by  the  Congre- 
gationalists  principal  of  the  Training  Institution,  tirst 
established  in  Liverpool  Street,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  Homerton  College.  In  these  two  places,  with  quiet 
industry,  unflagging  zeal,  conscientious  attachment  to 
Congregational  principles,  and  fervent  devotion  to  the 
Church,  he  labored  until  1875,  when  failing  health 
obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  favorite  employment. 
Numerous  works  useful  for  elementary  schools  proceeded 
from  his  pen ;  also  an  able  letter  on  Education  the  Work 
of  the  People.  Dr.  Unwin  was  remarkable  for  his  con- 
scientiousness, integrity,  his  vigorous  mind,  accurate 
scholarship,  firm  purpose,  and  domestic  affections.  He 
diet!  in  1877.  See  Evarif/elicul  Magazine,  April,  1877, 
p.-2-_'3. 

Unwritten  Word.  "  That  authority'  to  which 
the  Romish  Church  could  lay  no  claim  from  the  purity 
of  its  members  it  endeavored  to  support  during  the 
Dark  Ages  by  its  arrogant  pretensions.  The  Scriptures, 
even  in  the  Latin  version,  had  long  become  a  sealed 
bot)k  to  the  people ;  and  the  Roman  see,  in  proportion 
as  it  extended  its  supremacy,  discouraged  or  proscribed 
the  use  of  such  vernacular  versions  as  existed.  This  it 
did,  not  lest  the  ignorant  and  half-informed  should  mis- 
take the  sense  of  Scripture,  nor  lest  the  presumi)tuous 
and  the  perverse  should  deduce  new  errors  in  doctrine, 
and  more  fatal  consequences  in  practice,  from  its  dis- 
torted language,  but  in  the  secret  and  sure  conscious- 
ness that  what  was  now  taught  as  Cliristianity  was  not 
to  be  found  in  the  written  Word  of  God.  In  mainte- 
nance of  the  dominant  system,  tradition,  or  the  unwrit- 
ten Word,  was  set  up.  This  had  been  the  artifice  of 
some  of  the  earliest  heretics,  who,  when  they  were 
charged  with  holding  doctrines  not  according  to  Script- 
ure, affirmed  that  some  things  had  been  revealed  which 
were  not  committed  to  writing,  but  were  orally  trans- 
mitted down.  The  Pharisees  before  them  pleaded  the 
same  supposititious  authority  for.  the  formalities  which 
the}'  added  to  the  law,  and  by  which  they  sometimes 
superseded  it, '  making  the  Word  of  God  of  none  effect,' 
as  our  Saviour  himself  reproached  them.  Upon  this 
ground  the  Romish  clergy  justified  all  the  devices  of 
man's  imagination  with  which  they  had  corrupted  the 
ritual  and  the  faith  of  the  Western  Church"  (Southey, 
Book  of  the  Church).     See  Tradition. 

ITnxia,  a  surname  of  Juno  in  Roman  mythology, 
was  the  goddess  of  anointing.  The  young  women  in 
Rome  are  said  to  have  anointed  the  doors  of  their  fut- 
ure dwellings  with  salve  before  entering  them,  in  order 
tiiat  nothing  evil  should  enter  their  house.  From  this, 
Juno,  the  directress  of  marriages,  received  the  above 
name. 

Unzer,  Johann  Auoi'st,  a  German  physician,  born 
April  29,  1727,  and  died  April  2,  1799,  was  distinguished 
by  his  works  on  pliysiological  and  psychological  sub- 
jects, among  which  may  be  mentioned,  A  Neio  Doctrine 
concernin;/  the  Movements  of  the  Soul  and  the  Imagina- 
tion:— Thoughts  on  Sleep  and  Dreams: — On  the  Sensi- 
tive Faculties  of  Animated  Bodies: — The  Physiologi/  of 
Animated  Nature: — and  Physiological  Researches  {Yl'21  ~ 
99).     See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Upanishad  (from  upa,  "beneath"  or  "near;"  ni, 
"  in  ;"  and  sad,  "  to  sit")  is  the  name  of  those  Sanscrit 
works  belonging  to  the  Vedic  literature  which  contain 
the  mystical  doctrine  of  the  Hindus  on  tlie  nature  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  its  relation  to  the  human  soul,  and  the 
process  of  creation.  The  object  of  the  Upanishads  is  to 
impress  the  mind  with  a  belief  in  one  Supreme  Spirit ; 
to  show  that  this  Supreme  Spirit  is  the  creator  of  the 
world;  that  the  world  has  no  reality  if  thought  of  be- 
sides Brahman;  and  that  the  human  soul  is  identical  in 


nature  with  that  same  Spirit  whence  it  emanates.  They 
are  looked  upon  as  inspired  writings.  See  Mlillcr,  Hist. 
of  A  nc.  Sanscrit  Lit.;  Muh,  Origimd  Sanscrit  Texts. 

Upfold,  Gkorgk,  M.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  clergyman,  was  born  at  Shemley  Green, 
near  (iulford,  England,  May  7,  1796.  He  came  to 
America  in  1802,  and  settled  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  In 
1814  he  graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady.  In 
1816  he  graduated  in  medicine  in  New  York,  and  com- 
menced practice  in  Albany  soon  after.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, entered  upon  the  study  of  theology,  and  was  or- 
dained minister  in  1818.  He  was  minister  at  Lansing- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  from  1818  to  1820;  rector  of  St.  Luke's,  New 
York  city,  from  1820  to  1828,  and  a  portion  of  this  time 
(1821-26)  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  Church ;  rector 
of  St.  Thomas's  Church,  New  York  city,  from  1828  to 
1831;  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  from 
1832  to  1850;  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Indiana  in 
1849.     He  died  at  Indianapolis,  Aug.  26, 1872. 

Upham,  Charles  'Went-worth,  an  American 
author  and  Unitarian  minister,  was  born  in  St.  John's, 
N.  B.,  iNlay  4,  1802.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1821,  and  at  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School  in  1824, 
and  was  colleague  of  Dr.  Prince,  pastor  of  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church  in  Salem,  from  1824  to  1844.  He  then 
left  the  profession  on  account  of  bronchial  weakness, 
and  engaged  in  various  pursuits.  He  edited  the  Chris- 
tian Register,  travelled  as  agent  of  the  JIassachusetts 
Board  of  Education,  was  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  in  1849,  of  the  State  Senate 
from  1850  to  1851,  was  mayor  of  Salem  in  18.52,  member 
of  the  National  Congress  from  the  Sixth  District  from 
1854  to  1855,  State  senator  in  1858,  and  representative 
from  1859  to  1860.  He  died  at  Salem.  June  15,  1875. 
He  wrote,  Letters  on  the  Logos  (1828)  : — Prophecy  as  an 
Evidence  of  Christianity  (1835) :  —  Lectures  on  Witch- 
craft, comprisinq  a  History  of  the  Salem  Delusion  of 
1692  (1831;  enlarged  ed.  1867,  2  vols.  ii\o):—Life  of 
Sir  Henry  Vane  (in  Sparks's  Amer.  Biog.  1835) : — lAfe 
of  John  C.  Fremont  (1856): — Memoirs  of  Francis  Pea- 
body  (1869)  -.—Life  of  Timothy  Pickering  (1867-72). 

Upham,  Thomas  Cogswell,  D.D.,  an  Ameri- 
can divine  and  author,  was  born  at  Deerfield,  N.  H., 
Jan.  30,  1799.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1818,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1821, 
when  he  became  assistant  teacher  of  Hebrew  in  the 
seminary,  and  translated  Jahn's  Biblical  Archceology. 
In  1823  he  Ix'came  associate  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Rochester,  N.  H.,  and  in  1825  professor 
of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  Bowdoin  College,  in 
which  position  he  remained  until  1867.  He  died  in 
New  York,  April  2,  1872.  Among  his  numerous  works 
may  be  mentioned.  Manual  of  Peace  (1830)  : — Elements 
of  Mental  Philosophy  (1839,  2  vols. ;  abridged  ed.  1864)  : 
— Outlines  of  Disordered  Mental  Action  (1840): — Life 
and  Religious  Experience  of  Madame  Guyon  (1847): — 
fAfe  of  Faith  (1848)  : — Pi-inciples  of  the  Interior  or  Hid- 
den Life  (eod.)  : — Philosophical  and  Practical  Treatise 
on  the  Will  (1850): — Treatise  on  the  Divine  Union 
(1851): — Religious  Maxims  (1854): — Life  of  Madame 
Catherine  A  dorna  (  1856 ) : — Lettets,  ^Esthetic,  Social, 
and  Moral,  written  from  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Palestine 
(1857)  -.-.Method  of  Prayer  (1859):— also  The  Absolute 
Religion  (published  posthumously  in  1872). 

Upham,  'William  D„  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
at  Weathersfield,  Vt.,  Feb.  13, 1810.  He  developed  early 
in  life  a  strong  love  for  literary  pursuits,  and  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  study 
of  law.  With  this  oliject  in  view,  he  entered  Brown 
University  in  the  autunni  of  1831.  He  seems  to  have 
imbibed  sceptical  views,  and  with  that  conceit  whicli 
not  unfrequently  accompanies  pride  of  intellect  in  yoiuig 
men  in  a  course  of  study,  he  regarded  Christianity  as, 
on  the  whole,  hardly  worthy  of  his  notice.  While  en- 
gaged in  teaching  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  the  winter  suc- 
ceeding his  entrance  into  college,  the  Spirit  of  God  ar- 
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rested  his  attention,  and.  after  a  severe  striigt;le,  he 
accepted  Clirist  as  liis  Savioiir.  By  his  conversion, 
all  his  lilV-plaus  were  chanijed,  and  he  resolved  to 
devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Providence,  K.  I.,  in  the  fall  of  1832,  and  the  Cluircli 
srave  him  its  approval  in  his  purpose  to  enter  the 
Christian  ministry.  Want  of  means  com|ielled  him 
to  leave  college  at  tlie  close  of  his  second  year,  and 
lie  spent  the  next  three  years  in  teachins;;  in  Wick- 
ford,  K.  I.  Here  he  labored  not  only  in  his  special 
vocation  as  a  teacher,  but  as  a  Christian,  and  the 
existence  of  the  Church  in  Wickford  is  largely  ow- 
ing to  his  toils  and  sacrifices.  He  removed  to 
Ludlow,  Vt.,  in  I80G,  and  was  for  a  time  principal 
of  the  Black  Hiver  Academy.  He  was  ordained 
to  the  (iospcl  ministry  in  LutUow  in  November, 
1837,  and  in  Ueceml)er  of  the  following  year  he 
became  pastor  of  tiie  Second  Baptist  Church  in 
Townshend,  Vt.  He  secured  from  the  outset  the 
affecticnis  of  his  people,  and  his  labors  were  great- 
ly blessed.  A  few  years  only  of  service  in  the 
cause  he  so  much  loved  were  allotted  to  him. 
Four  years  and  a  few  months  he  remained  in  the 
pastoral  office,  and  tlien  was  called  to  a  better 
world.  His  death  occurred  June  30,  1843,  See 
Baptist  Memorial,  ii,  269.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Uphar'sin  (Dan.  v,  25).     See  IMiiNE. 

U'phaz  ( Heb.  Uphaz',  fS^X,  signif.  uncertain; 
Sept.  M(.j0«,^,  'Q<pac,;  Vulg.  Ophaz,  obn/ziim),  the  name 
of  a  gold  region  (Jer.  x,  9;  Dan.  x,  5),  like  Tarshish 
and  Ophir  (comp.  Psa.  xlv,  10;  1  Chron.  xxxix,  4),  and 
hence  thought  by  most  expositors  to  be  a  corruption  of 
the  latter  name  (so  the  Targum,  Syriac,  and  Theodo- 
tion).  Fiirst,  however,  suggests  {/Jeb.  Lex.  s.  v.)  that  it 
may  be  compounded  of  ^IX,  wns/i,  and  TD,  pure  gold;  and 
that  since  it  is  interchanged  with  Sheba  (Psa.  Ixxii,  15), 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  name  of  a  gold  wash  in  South- 
ern Arabia,  Its  resemblance  to  Miip/iaz  (tS'^O;  A.  V. 
"  best")  in  1  Kings  x,  18  is  perhaps  not  accidental.  See 
Ui'Jiiii. 

Upis,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  surname  of  Diana. 
A  certain  tutoress  was  also  called  so,  and  likewise  a 
nymph  of  Diana.  Upis  was,  likewise,  the  name  of 
a  Hyperborean  woman  who,  with  Arge,  paid  a  tribute 
to  Delos  for  Diana,  according  to  an  oath  respecting  the 
birth  of  Apollo.  Again,  Lipis  was  the  name  of  the 
father  of  Diana,  husband  of  Glauce,  Lastly,  it  was  a 
surname  of  .Xeme;iis. 

Upper  Chamber  (or  Room)  (n'slpS'i  aHyah,  as 
in  modern  Arabic;  2  Kings  i,  2;  xxiii,  12;  1  Chron. 
xxviii,  11:2  Chron.  iii,  9;  "summer-parlor,"  Jtidg.  iii, 
23;  '•loft,"  1  Kingsxvii,  19,23;  '"chamber  over  the  gate," 
2  Sam.  xviii,  33;  elsewhere  "chamber"  simply;  uv(i)- 
jtov,  Mark  xiv,  15;  Luke  xxii,  12;  inrip(iiov,  Acts  i, 
13;  ix,  37,  39;  xx,  8),  a  sort  of  guest-chamber  not  in 
common  use,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  where  the 
Orientals  received  company  and  held  feasts,  and  where 
at  other  times  they  retired  for  prayer  and  meditation 
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Front  View  of  the  Balcony  of  a  "Chamber  on  the  Widl." 

(Mark  xiv,  15;  Luke  xxii,  12).     Among  the  Hebrews 
it  seems  to  have  been  on,  or  connected  with,  the  flat 
roofs  of  their  dwellings;  in  Greek  houses  it  occupied 
the  upper  story  (1  Kings  xvii,  19,  22;  2  Kings  iv,  10; 
Acts  i,  13 ;  ix,  37,  39 ;  x,  9  ;■  xx,  8).     Robinson  describes 
the  "upper  room  of  a  respectable  house  at  Kamleh  as  a 
large  airy  hall,  forming  a  sort  of  third  story  upon  the 
flat  roof  of  the  house"  {Bibl,  Res.  iii,  26).     Jowett  de- 
scribes the  chief  room  in  the  houses  of  Havali  (opposite 
Lesbos)  as  in  the  upper  or  third  story,  secluded,  spacious, 
and  commodious,  "  higher  and  larger  than  those  below, 
having  two  projecting  windows,  and  the  whole  floor  so 
much  extended  in  front  beyond  the  lower  part  of  the 
building  that  the  projecting  windows  overhung   the 
street"  {Christ.  Res.  p.  67).     From    such   a  chamber, 
Eutj'chns,  who  was  sitting  on  the  window,  or  on  an  ele- 
vated divan,  fell  through  the  window  into  the  street 
(Acts  XX,  6-12).     In  2  Kings  i,  2  we  are  told  that  Aha- 
ziah  "fell  down  through  a  lattice  in  his  upper  chamber 
that  was  in  Samaria."     Indeed,  it  is  likely  that  those 
accidents  were  by  no  means  rare  in  the  East.    A  person 
accommodated  here  can  go  in  and  out  with  perfect  in- 
dependence of  the  main  building  of  the  inner  court,  into 
which  he  probably  never  enters,  and  does  not  in  the 
least  interfere  with  the  arrangements  of  the  family.     A 
visitor  or  friend  is  almost  never  accommodated  any- 
where else,  and  certainly  never  in  the  interior  court 
(Kitto,  rirt.  Bible,  liote  in  2  Kings  iv,  10).     Itich  luxu- 
rious men  are  charged  with  sinfully  multiplying  cham- 
bers of  this  sort  (Jer.  xxii,  13,  14).     As  spoken  of  by 
the  prophet,  they  would  seem  to  have  been  both  large 
and  built  for  the  purposes  of  comfort  and  luxury.     W^e 
find  accordingly  frequent  mention   made  of  them   in 
cojmection    with    kings,  who    ajtpear    to    have    used 
them  as  smumer-hnuses  for  their  coolness  (Judg.  iii, 
20;  2  Kings  i,  2;  xxiii,  12).  ^  The 
summer-house  spoken  of  in  Script- 
ure  was    very   seldom    a   separate 
building.     The  lower  past  of  the 
house   was  the   winter -house,  the 
upper     room     was    the     summer- 
house.      If  they  are  on   the  same 
story,  the  outer  apartment  is  the 
summer  -  house,  the    inner   is   the 
winter-house  (Thomson,  Land  and 
Hook,  i,  235 ;    Robinson,  Bibl.  Res. 
iii,  417),     We  find  the  upper  rooms 
allocated  to  the  use  of  those  proph- 
ets whom  it  was  wished  to  honor 
particidarly    (1    Kings   xvii.  19;    2 
Kings  iv,  10).    They  were  also  used 
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on  account  of  their  size  and  coolness  as  places  for  as- 
sembly (Acts  i,  I'S;  XX,  8),  anil  for  similar  reasons 
the  (lead  were  laid  out  in  them  (ix,  39).  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  upper  room  over  the  gateways 
of  towns  (2  Sam.  xviii,3o),  and  on  their  roofs,  as  being 
the  highest  part  of  the  house,  idolatrous  worship  was 
paid  to  Baal  ("2  Kings  xxiii,  12).  In  allusion  to  the 
loftiness  of  the  upper  room,  the  psalmist  beautifully  de- 
scribes God  as  laying  the  beams  of  his  vpper  chambers 
in  the  waters,  and  from  thence  watering  the  hills  (I'sa. 
civ,  3, 13).-    See  Chamber  ;  House. 

Upsal,  a  town  of  Sweden,  forty-five  miles  north- 
west of  Stockholm,  was,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  tlve 
stronghold  of  paganism.  It  has  a  beautiful  Gothic  ca- 
tiiedral,  built  from  1258  to  1435.  Its  interior  is  magnifi- 
cent and  richly  decorated,  but  its  exterior  has  sutfered 
mucii  from  fire,  notably  in  the  conflagration  of  1702.  It 
is  the  finest  cathedral  in  that  region.  See  Neander, 
Hist,  of  the  Church,  iii,  292  sq. 

Upton,  James,  a  learned  schoolmaster  and  divine 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  editor  of  classical  works, 
was  born  in  1G70,  and  died  in  1749. 

Ur,  the  name  of  a  place  and  of  a  man.  (In  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  former,  we  chiefly  adopt  the  art.  from 
Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  witli  additions  from  other 
sources.) 

1.  The  original  seat  of  Abraham's  family,  whence  he 
set  out  for  Canaan  (tien.  xi,  28,  31 :  xv,  7  ;  Neh.  ix,  7). 
See  Abuaham. 

1.  The  Xamr^— Tliis  is  invariably  "  Ur  of  [the]  Chal- 
dees"  (D^'1-33  "IIX,  Ur  Kasdim;  Sept.  i)  X'''P^  ''''^'' 
XaXSaioji'-,  Vulg.  Ur  Chaldceorum  [but  in  Neh.  ir/nis 
Chaldmontni]).  The  oldest  derivation  of  the  word  "II X 
is  from  the  Heb.  "'IX,  or  mx,  liyht,  in  the  sense  ofjire 
(so  the  Targum  and  Jerome).  This  derivation  is  no 
doubt  connected  with  the  legends  in  the  Koran  and 
Talmud,  which  represent  Abraham  as  escaping  by  mir- 
acle from  the  flames  into  which  Nimrod  or  other  idol- 
atrous persecutors  had  thrown  him  (see  Wagner,  in 
the  Thesaur.  TheoL-philol.  i,  173).  Various  other  ety- 
mologies have  been  proposed :  some  taking  the  word  as 
"in,  a  mountain;  some  as  denoting  the  east,  or  the  H/jht- 
gioing  region;  while  Ewald,  from  the  Arabic,  makes  it 
"place  of  sojourn,"  and  others  look  to  the  Zendic  vara, 
a.  fort  (Gesen.),  or  the  Sanscrit  ur,  a  town,  or  even  the 
Heb.  "1^",  a  city  (Bonomi,  Nineveh,  p.  41).  The  name, 
however,  was  probably  indigenous,  and  belongs  to  the 
old  Chaldee  of  the  first  empire,  the  Assyrian  Uru,  and  the 
cuneiform  Hur. 

II.  Sites  Proposed.  —  1.  One  tradition  identifies  Ur 
with  the  modern  Orfah,  in  the  nortii-west  part  of  Meso- 
potamia. There  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  this 
city,  called  liy  the  (ireeks  Edessa,  had  also  the  name  of 
Orrha  as  early  as  the  time  of  Isidore  (B.C.  cir.  150)  ;  and 
,  the  tradition  connecting  it  with  Abraham  is  perhaps  not 
later  than  Ephraem  (A.D.  330-370),  who  makes  Nimrod 
king  of  Edessa,  among  other  places  {Comment,  in  Gen., 
in  0pp.  i;  58,  B.).  According  to  Bococke  {Description  of 
the  East,  i,  159),  that  Ur  is  Edessa  or  Orfah,  is  "the 
unicersal  opinion  of  the  Jews ;"  and  it  is  also  the  local 
belief,  as  is  indicated  by  the  title  '•  Jlosque  of  Abraham," 
borne  by  the  chief  religious  edifice  of  the  place,  and  the 
designation  "  Lake  of  Abraham  the  Beloved,"  attached 
to  the  pond  in  which  are  kept  the  sacred  fish  (Ains- 
worth.  Travels  in  the  Track;  etc.,  p.  G4;  comp.  Niebuhr, 
Vogage  en  A  rabie,  p.  330). 

2.  A  second  tradition,  which  appears  in  the  Talmud 
and  in  some  of  tlie  early  Arabian  writers,  finds  Ur  in 
Warka,  the  '0|Lf^<)»/  of  the  (ireeks,  and  probably  the 
Erech  of  Holy  Scripture  (called  'Op^x  by  the  Sept.). 
This  place  bears  the  name  of  Huruk  in  the  native  in- 
scriptions, and  was  in  the  coimtry  known  to  the  Jews 
as  "  the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans." 

3.  A  third  tradition,  less  distinct  than  either  of  these, 


but  entitled  to  at  least  equal  attention,  distinguishes  Ur 
from  Warka,  wliile  still  placing  it  in  the  same  region 
(see  Journal  (f  Asiatic  Sorietg,  xii,  481,  note  2).  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  city  to  whicli  this  tradition 
points  is  that  which  appears  by  its  bricks  to  have  been 
called  //ur  by  tiie  natives,  and  which  is  now  represented 
by  the  ruins  at  ^/ughe^r,  or  Umgheir,  (m  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  nearly  opposite  to  its  junction  witli 
the  Shat  el- Hie.  The  oldest  Jewish  tradition  which 
we  possess,  tliat  quoted  l)y  Eusebius  from  Eupolemus 
(Prcep.  Er.  ix,  17),  who  lived  about  B.C.  150,  may  be 
fairly  said  to  intend  this  place;  for  by  identifying  Ur 
(Uria)  with  the  Babylonian  city,  known  also  as  Ca- 
marina  and  Cliald.eopolis,  it  points  to  a  city  of  the 
Moon,  which  //ur  was — Kumar  being  "the  moon"  in 
Arabic,  and  Khaldi  the  satne  luminary  in  the  Old  Ar- 
menian. 

4.  An  opinion  unsupported  by  any  tradition  remains 
to  be  noticed.  Bocliart,  Calmet,  Bunsen,  and  others 
identify  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees"  with  a  place  of  the  name 
mentioned  by  a  single  late  writer  (Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus)  as  "a  castle"  existing  in  his  day  in  Eastern  Meso- 
potamia, between  Hatra  (El-lladhr)  and  Nisibis  (Amm. 
Marc.  XXV,  8).  The  chief  arguments  in  favor  of  tins 
site  seem  to  be  the  identity  of  name  and  the  position  of 
the  place  between  Arraiiachitis,  which  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  dwelling-place  of  Abraham's  ancestors  in 
the  time  of  Arphaxad,  and  Haran  (Harran),  whither  he 
went  from  Ur. 

5.  It  may  be  added  that  Tuch  regards  Ur  as  a  Median 
town  called  Oiipa  by  Strabo  (xi,  523),  a  view  followed 
to  some  extent  by  Evvald,  Lengerke,  Kitter,  and  Knobel. 

III.  Probable  Identification. — It  will  be  seen  that  of 
the  four  or  five  localities  thought  to  have  a  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  Abraham's  city,  two  (or  three)  are  situated 
in  Upper  JNIesopotamia,  between  the  Mons  Masius  and 
the  Sinjar  range,  while  the  other  two  are  in  the  alluvial 
tract  near  the  sea,  at  least  four  hundred  miles  farther 
south.  Let  us  endeavor  first  to  decide  in  which  of  these 
two  regions  Ur  is  more  probably  to  be  souglit. 

That  Chaldfca  was,  projierly  speaking,  the  southern 
part  of  Babylonia,  the  region  bordering  upon  the  Gulf, 
will  be  admitted  by  all.  Those  who  maintain  the  north- 
ern emplacement  of  Ur  argue  that,  with  the  extension 
of  Chaldaean  power,  the  name  travelled  northward,  and 
became  coextensive  with  Mesopotamia;  but,  in  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  name  Clialdiea  was  ever 
extended  to  the  region  above  the  Sinjar;  and,  secondly, 
if  it  was,  the  Jews  at  any  rate  mean  by  Clialdwa  exclu- 
sively the  lower  country,  and  call  the  upper  Mesopotamia, 
or  Padan-Arara  (see  Job  i,  17;  Isa.  xiii,  19;  xliii,  14,  etc.). 
Again,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Babylonian 
power  was  established  beyond  the  Sinjar  in  tliese  early 
times.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have  been  confined 
to  Babylonia  Proper,  or  the  alluvial  tract  below  Hit  and 
Tekrit,  until  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer,  which  was 
later  than  the  migration  of  Abraliam.  The  conjectures 
of  Ephraem  Syrus  and  Jerome,  Avho  identify  the  cities 
of  Nimrod  with  places  in  the  upper  Mesopotamian  coun- 
trj-,  deserve  no  credit.  The  names  all  really  belong  to 
Chaldoea  Proper.  Moreover,  the  best  and  earliest  Jew- 
ish authorities  place  Ur  in  tlie  low  region.  Eupolemus 
has  been  already  ipioted  to  this  eifect.  Josephus,  though 
less  distinct  upon  the  point,  seems  to  have  iield  the  same 
view  {Ant.  i,  G).  The  Talmudists  also  are  on  this  side 
of  the  question  ;  and  local  traditions,  whicii  may  be 
traced  back  nearly  to  the  Hegira,  make  the  lower  coun- 
try the  place  of  Abraham's  l)irth  and  early  life.  If  Orfah 
has  a  ]Mosqne  and  a  Lake  of  Abraham,  Cutha,  near  Baby- 
lon, goes  by  Abraham's  name,  as  the  traditional  scene 
of  all  ids  legendary  miracles. 

Again,  it  is  really  in  tlie  lower  country  only  that  a 
name  closely  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  "^IX  is  found. 
The  cuneiform  l/ur  rejiresents  ")^X  letter  for  letter,  and 
only  differs  from  it  in  the  greater  strength  of  the  aspi- 
rate.    Isidore's  Orrha  {"Opiya)  differs  from  Ur  cousid- 
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erably.  and  the  supposed  Ur  of  Ammianus  is  probably 
uttt  Ur,  but  Adur.  The  Orchoe  (\'>PX(>>l)  of  Southern 
Mesopotamia  (I'tolemy,  Geoip:  v.  '2(1;  ooinp.  Strabo,  xvi, 
1,  6),  noted  by  later  writers  (Cellarius,  Ccd'ir.  ii,  700; 
lionomi,  Ximrcli.  p.  41,  S'.HM.  is  probably  different  from 
the  Ovpij  ofJosepbus  and  the  O/'p")  "t  Kupdlemus. 

The  ariCLiment  that  Ur  should  be  sougtit  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Arrapaehitis  and  Seruj,  because  the  names 
Arphaxad  and  Serug  oeeur  in  the  genealogy  of  Abra- 
ham (Hunsen,  Em/pCs  Place,  iii,  3Gt),  3157),  has  no  weight 
lill  it  is  shown  that  the  human  names  in  question  are 
really  connected  with  the  places,  which  is  at  present 
assumed  somewhat  boldly.  Arrapaehitis  comes  proba- 
bly from  Anipkhd,  an  old  Assyrian  town  of  no  great 
consequence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  above  Nine- 
veh, wiiich  has  only  three  letters  in  common  with  Ar- 
phaxad (^Tw^23"lX);  and  Seruj  is  a  name  which  does 
not  appear  in  Mesopotamia  till  long  after  the  Christian 
aera.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  that  we  can  extract  geograph- 
ical information  from  the  names  in  a  historical  gene- 
alogy; and  certainly  in  the  present  case  nothing  seems 
to  have  been  gained  by  the  attempt  to  do  so. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  regard  it  as  tolerabh' 
certain  that  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees"  was  a  place  situated 
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in  the  real  Chaldtea — the  low  country  near  the  Persian 
Ciulf.  The  oidy  (picstion  that  remains  in  any  degree 
doubtful  is  whether  WarUa  or  Mugheir  is  the  true  local- 
ity. These  places  are  not  far  apart,  an<l  either  of  them 
is  sufficiently  suitable.  Both  are  ancient  cities,  proba- 
blv  long  anterior  to  Abraham.  Traditions  attach  to 
both,  but  periiaps  more  distinctly  to  Warka.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  certain  that  Warka,  the  native 
name  of  which  was  Iluruk,  represents  the  Erech  of  (ien- 
esis,  which  cannot  possibly  be  the  Ur  of  the  same  book. 
See  Eiiiicu.  Mugheir,  therefore,  which  bore  the  exact 
name  oWr  or  Hur,  remains  with  the  best  claitn,  and  is 
entitled  to  be  (at  least  provisionall}')  regarded  as  the 
city  of  Abraham. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this  theor\'  that  Abraham,  having 
to  go  from  Mugheir  to  Palestine,  would  not  be  likely 
to  take  Haran  {llarraii)  on  his  way,  more  particularly 
as  he  must  then  have  crossed  the  Euphrates  twice,  the 
answer  would  seem  to  be  that  the  movement  was  not 
that  of  an  individual,  but  of  a  trilie  travelling  with 
large  flocks  and  herds,  whose  line  of  migration  would 
have  to  be  determined  by  necessities  of  pasturage,  and 
by  the  friendly  or  hostile  disposition,  the  weakness  or 
strength,  of  the  tribes  already  in  possession  of  the  re- 
gions which  had  to  be  traversed.  Fear  of  Arab  plun- 
derers (.Job  i.  l.T)  may  very  probably  have  caused  the 
emigrants  to  cross  the  Eu|dirates  before  quitting  Baby- 
lonia, and  having  done  so,  they  miglit  naturally  follow 
the  left  bank  of  the  stream  to  the  Belik,  up  which  they 
might  then  proceed,  attracted  by  its  excellent  pastures, 
till  they  reached  Harran.  As  a  pastoral  tribe  proceed- 
ing from  Lower  Babylonia  to  Palestine  viust  ascend  the 
Euphrates  as  high  as  the  latitude  of  Aleppo,  and  per- 
haps would  liiid  it  best  to  ascend  nearly  to  Bir,  Harran 
was  but  a  little  out  of  the  projier  mute.  Besides,  the 
whole  tribe  wliich 
accompanied  Abra- 
^"^x^  ham  was  not  going 

to  Palestine.  Half 
the  trilje  were  bent 
on  a  less  distant  jour- 
ney;  and  with  them 
the  question  must 
have  been,  where 
could  they,  on  or 
near  the  line  of 
route,  obtain  an  un- 
occupied territory. 
They  could  not  di- 
rectly cross  the  open 
desert  between  Bab- 
ylonia and  Palestine. 
EA'en  caravans  trav- 
elling from  Bagdad 
to  DaiTiascus  are 
obliged  to  take  the 
route  by  Harran. 

W.  Description  of 
the  Modern  Lncniil;/. 
—  'Ur  or  Hur,  now 
Miir/heir, or  Um- Mu- 
gheir, "  the  bitumen- 
ed,"  or  "  the  moth- 
er of  bitumen,"  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient, 
if  not  the  most  an- 
cient, of  the  Chaldffi- 
an  sites  hitherto  dis- 
covered. It  lies  on 
the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  at  the 
distance  of  about  si.x 
miles  from  the  pres- 
ent course  of  the 
stream,  nearly  oppo- 


Sccle  of  l/erdi. 


H  H  H  H    owe  yards  rcmnd.    a  a  a.  Platform  on  which  the  house  o  is  built,    a.  House  rlear.-d.    h.  Pavfment  nt  edge   (,ite  the  point  where 
of  platform  a,  twelve  feet  below  surface,     c.  Tomb  mound,     d,  f,  g,  >i,k,l,  in.  Points  at  which  excavations  were  made  hy 
Mr.  LoftuB.    ////.  Comparatively  open  space  of  very  low  mounde. 
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ceives  the  Shat  el  -  Hie  from  the  Tis^ris.  It  is  now 
not  less  than  VIb  miles  from  the  sea;  but  there  are 
j^rounds  for  believing  that  it  was  anciently  a  mari- 
time town,  and  that  its  present  inland  position  has  been 
caused  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  alluvium.  The  re- 
mains of  the  buildings  are  generally  of  the  most  archaic 
character.  They  cover  an  oval  space  1000  yards  long 
by  800  broad,  and  consist  principally  of  a  number  of 
low  mounds  enclosed  within  an  eiiceinfe,  which  on  most 
sides  is  nearly  perfect.  The  most  remarkable  building 
is  near  the  northern  end  of  the  ruins.  It  is  a  temple 
of  the  true  Chald;ean  type,  built  in  stages,  of  which  two 
remain,  and  composed  of  brick,  partly  sun-burned  and 
partly  baked,  laid  chiefly  in  a  cement  of  bitumen.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  right-angled  parallelogram,  the  long- 
est sides  of  which  are  the  north-east  and  south-west. 
One  angle  points  due  north.  The  lower  story  is  sup- 
ported by  buttresses  thirteen  inches  deep,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  those  at  the  angles,  eiglit  feet  wide.  The 
biiilditig  measures  198  feet  in  length  and  133  in  breadth. 
The  lower  story  is  twenty-seven  feet  high,  and  has  but 
one  entrance,  which  is  eight  feet  wide.  The  outer  sur- 
face is  faced  with  "red  kilu-baked  bricks"  to  a  thick- 
ness of  ten  feet;   but 

the  whole  interior  is  ^-a^^^S 

of  sun  -  dried  bricks,  _.       -^JSMSggBtW 

In  each  of  the  angles  rLi — ~jzM^^S^^^!=&S^^i 

of  this  building,  six  ^g_--^^^^~  SjEJSlS  - 
feet  inward,  near  the  yF=  — =  -  -'^nf^^-  =—  - 
foundation,  an  in-  ^y, 
scribed  cylinder  was 
discovered,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  served 
the  same  purpose  as 
the  documents  at 
present  deposited  be- 
neatli  the  foinidation- 
stones  of  our  great 
buildings.  These 
cylinders  are  now  in 
the  Britisli  Museum. 
The  bricks  of  this 
building  bear  the 
name  of  a  certain 
Urukh,  who  is  re- 
garded as  the  earli- 
est of  the  Chaldaean 
monumental  kings, 
and  the  name  may 
possibl}'  be  the  same 
as  that  of  Orcbamus 
of  Ovid  {Metam.  iv, 
■212),      His  supposed 

<late  is  B.C.  "2000,  or  a  little  earlier.  'Ur  was  the  capi- 
tal of  this  monarch,  who  had  a  dominion  extending  at 
least  as  far  north  as  Niffer,  and  who,  by  the  grandeur 
of  his  constructions,  is  jiroved  to  have  been  a  wealthy 
and  powerful  prince.  The  great  temple  appears  to 
have  been  founded  by  this  king,  who  dedicated  it  to 
the  moon-god.  If  arid,  from  wliom  the  town  itself  seems 
to  have  derived  its  name.  Ilgi,  son  of  Urukh,  com- 
l)leteil  the  temple,  as  well  as  certain  other  of  his  father's 
buildhigs,  and  the  kings  who  followed  upon  these  con- 
tinued for  several  generations  to  adorn  and  beautify  the 
city.  The  tablets  of  the  Chaldaeans  discovered  at  Mu- 
gheir  are  among  the  most  interesting  ever  brought  to 
light.  Tliese  records  bear  the  names  of  a  series  of 
kings  from  Urukh  (B.C.  2-230)  to  Nabouidus  (B.C.  540), 
the  last  of  the  series.  Among  others  is  that  of  Kudur- 
mapula,  or  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv,  1).  The  temple 
was  dedicated  to  Sin,  or  "the  moon,"  which  element 
was  preserved  by  the  Greeks  in  the  name  Mesene,  ap- 
plied bj'  them  to  the  surrounding  region.  "The  cylin- 
der inscriptions  of  Mugheir  are  invaluable  documents 
in  confirming  the  authenticity  and  truth  of  Scripture. 
They  not  only  inform  us  that  Nabonidus,  last  king  of 
Babylon,  repaired  the  great  temple  of  the  moon  at  Hur, 


but  they  also  explain  who  Belshazzar  was,  concerning 
whom  the  early  Bible  critics  have  in  vain  endeavored 
to  reconcile  conflicting  statements.  lu  the  book  of 
Daniel  (v,  30)  he  is  alluded  to  as  the  king  of  the  Chal- 
dees  when  Bab'ylou  was  taken  by  the  united  armies  of 
the  Jledes  and  Persians.  The  account  of  Berosus  does 
not,  however,  agree  with  that  of  Scrijiture.  It  states 
that  Nabonidus,  after  being  utterly  routed  in  the  open 
plain  by  Cyrus,  shut  himself  up  in  the  city  of  Borsippa, 
but  was  soon  obliged  to  surrender  his  person  to  the  con- 
queror. From  Daniel,  therefore,  we  are  led  to  conclude 
that  Belshazzar  was  the  last  ChaUtean  monarch  ;  while 
Nabonidus  is  represented  in  the  same  capacity  by  Bero- 
sus. .  .  .  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's  reading  of  the  Mugheir 
cylinders  entirely  reconciles  these  discrepancies.  Tlie 
records  distinctly  state  that  Bdshazzar  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Nabonidus,  and  that  he  was  admitted  to  a  share 
of  the  government"  (Loftus,  Chakkea  and  Susiana,  p.  13; 
comp.  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  xv,  260  sq. ).  See 
Belsfiazzar. 

'Ur  retained  its  metropolitan  character  for  above  two 
centuries,  and  even  after  it  became  second  to  Babvlon 
was  a  great  city,  with  an  especially  sacred  character. 


ins  of  Temple  at  Mugheir. 


The  notions  entertained  of  its  superior  sanctity  led  to 
its  being  used  as  a  cemetery  city,  not  only  during  the 
time  of  the  early  Chaldean  supremac\',  but  throughout 
the  Assyrian  and  even  the  later  Babylonian  period.  It 
is  in  the  main  a  city  of  tombs.  By  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  space  within  the  enceinte  is  occupied  by 
graves  of  one  kind  or  another,  while  outside  the  en- 
closure the  whole  space  for  a  distance  of  several  hun- 
dred yards  is  a  thickly  occupied  burial-ground.  It  is 
believed  that  'Ur  was  for  1800  years  a  site  to  which 
the  dead  were  brought  from  vast  distances,  thus  resem- 
bling such  places  as  Kerbela  and  Nejif,  or  Meshed  Ali, 
at  the  present  day.  The  latest  mention  that  we  find 
of 'Ur  as  an  existing  place  is  in  the  passage  of  Eupole- 
mus  already  quoted,  where  we  learn  that  it  had  changed 
its  name,  ami  was  called  C'amarina.  It  probably  fell 
into  decay  inider  the  Persians,  and  was  a  mere  ruin  at 
the  time  of  Alexander's  conquests.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
place  to  which  Alexander's  informants  alluded  when 
they  told  him  that  the  tombs  of  the  old  Assyrian  kings 
were  chiefly  in  the  great  marshes  of  the  lower  country 
(Arrian, />;).  J/e.c.  vii,  22).  The  mounds  that  mark 
the  site  of  its  great  temples  are  bare;  the  whole  coun- 
try around  it  is  a  dismal  swamp.     In  regard  to  'Ur, 
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as  well  as  to  Babylon,  the  words  of  Isaiah  are  true, 
•'  The  beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency  shall  be  as 
when  (iod  overthrew  Sodom  and  (lomorrah"  (xiii,  19). 
.See  Loftiis,  6'A«W(e«,  ch.  xii ;  Hawlinson,  Ancient  Mon- 
archies, i,  15  sq.,  27,  108,  lo3;  Jour.  Roijal  Geoyr.  Soc. 
xxvii,  185.     See  Ciiald.ka. 

2.  ("itX,  Ur,  litj/if;  Sept.  'Qpa  v.  r.  ei>f)o[(pdf)],  etc.; 
Vulg.  Ur.)  The  father  of  Eliphal  or  Eliplialet,  one  of 
David's  warriors  (1  Chron.  xi,  35).  B.C.  ante  1043.  In 
tlie  parallel  list  of  David's  warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  34) 
we  have  the  son's  name  thus  stated,"  Eliphelet  the  son  of 
Ahasbai,the  son  of  tiic  Maachathite,"  or  the  Maachathite 
simply,  as  it  should  doubtless  be  made  to  read;  while 
the  above  passage  still  more  corniptlv  gives  two  per- 
sons, '•  Eliphal  the  son  of  I'r,  Ilcpher  the  Mccherathite," 
which  should  probably  be  corrected  so  as  to  refer  to  one 
individual,  either  by  the  rejection  of  the  name  Hepher 
altogether,  or  its  identiticaiion  with  one  of  the  preced- 
ing; for  the  personages  named  before  and  after  these  in 
the  two  accounts  are  evidently  the  same,  and  the  sub- 
joined sum  is  full  by  counting  these  as  one.    See  David. 

Uraettir,  in  Norse  mythology,  denotes  the  entire 
dynasty  of  the  TroUes,  Thusses,  serpent-like  dwarfs  and 
giants,  the  Jotes,  Schwarzelfs,  and  Dockelfs. 

Urauius,  a  Nestorian  of  Syria  who  applied  the  pre- 
cepts of  Aristotle  to  the  Eutychian  controversies  and 
propagated  his  doctrines  in  Persia.  He  succeeded  in 
convincing  Cliosroes  on  many  points,  and  was  so  popu- 
lar with  this  ruler  that  lie  always  had  him  at  his  table. 
See  M<.isheim,  Eccl.  Hist,  i,  388. 

Uranus  (Lat.  Caelus),  the  heaven,  in  Greek  mythol- 
ogy', was  the  progenitor  of  the  whole  line  of  Grecian 
gods.  His  first  children  were  the  Hecatonchires  (Cen- 
timanes).  Afterwards  he  begot,  through  Giia,  the  Cy- 
clops. These  were  imprisoned  in  Tartarus  because  of 
tlieir  great  strength.  Tliis  so  movetl  their  mother  to 
anger  that  she  incited  her  subse(iuently  born  children, 
the  Titanes,  against  the  father,  who  drove  him  from 
the  throne  of  the  earth,  after  Kronus  (Saturnus),  his 
younger  son,  had,  with  a  diamond  sickle,  disqualified 
him  for  the  further  production  of  children.  The  sea 
received  the  mutilated  organs,  which  gave  life  to  Venus. 
From  the  blood  which  was  spilled  there  sprang  tlie 
(iiants,  the  Furies,  and  the  Melian  nym|>hs.  See  Smith, 
JHc/.  of  Or.  and  Rom.  Jiior/.  and  Mijthol.  s.  v. 

Urban  I,  pope  from  A.D.  223  to  230,  was  a  native 
of  Rome,  but  tradition  mentions  nothing  worthy  of  note 
concerning  him  except  that  he  persuaded  several  Ro- 
mans to  suffer  the  martyr's  death,  and  was  finally  mar- 
tyred himself  under  Alexander  Severus.  May  25  is 
dedicated  to  his  celebration. 

Urban  II,  pope  from  A.D.  1088  to  1000,  previously 
named  Udo  of  LiKjiiy,  was  born  in  Chafillon-sur-Marne. 
and  became  successively  canon  of  Kheims,  prior  of 
Clugny,  bishop  of  Ostia,  and  legate  to  the  court  of  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.  In  the  latter  station  he  labored 
ethcieiitly  to  insure  the  papal  prerogative  in  connection 
with  the  Investiture  controversy.  He  followed  Victor 
III  as  pope,  and  represented  the  (iregorian  party  in  his 
administration.  He  succeeded  in  maintaining  himself 
against  pope  Clement  H,  who  was  elected  by  the  im- 
perial party,  and  also  in  greatly  extending  the  influ- 
ence and  reputation  of  the  papacy  throughout  the  West. 
In  lOSit  li(?  convened  a  council  at  Home  which  de- 
nounced the  ban  upon  the  emperor,  his  yiope,  and  their 
adherents.  At  the  (Jonriiium  Melfitamim,  in  1090,  he 
enunciated  the  decree  that  the  laity  could  possess  no 
right  whatsoever  against  the  clergy  (see  Mansi,  Col- 
lectio  6'o«cJ/.  XX,  canon  11,723  [Venet,  1775]).  He  was 
driven  from  Rome  by  the  em])eror,  and  compelled  to 
seek  a  refuge  with  count  I!<ig(T,  upon  whom  he  had 
conferred  the  districts  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  He 
retaliated  by  renewing  the  ban  over  his  enemy  (1091) 
and  forming  an  alliance  with  Conrad,  the  empemr's 
son.  who  rebelled  and  made  liimselt  king  of  Italv.     Ur- 


ban returned  to  Rome  (1093)  and  from  that  time  in- 
terfered most  notably  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  He 
excommunicated  I'hilip  of  France,  who  had  driven 
away  his  (pieen  and  married  Bertrada,  consort  of  count 
Eulco  of  Anjou.  At  the  Council  of  Clermont  (1095)  he 
forbade  the  investiture  of  bisho|)s  by  the  hands  of  the 
laity  of  any  rank  whatever,  and  also  the  assumption  of 
feudal  obligations  to  king  or  other  layman  by  any  cler- 
gyman. He  was  not  successful,  however,  in  compelling 
the  princes  to  give  up  their  sovereignty  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  was  even  com|)elled  to  create  count  Roger 
of  Sicily,  his  own  protege,  legate  to  Sicily,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  able  to  enforce  his  decree  without  alien- 
ating the  count  from  his  side.  The  Council  of  Cler- 
mont was  also  specially  important  as  furnishing  the  oc- 
casion for  the  organization  of  the  Crusades  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  Holy  Septdchre.  Urban  delivered  a  fiery 
address,  which  gave  the  stimulus  for  the  first  crusade; 
and  the  new  movement  so  increased  his  own  power 
that  lie  became  able  to  expel  his  rival  from  Rome  and 
utterly  destroy  his  influence.  Other  councils  were 
held  in  France  under  his  direction,  in  one  of  which,  at 
Nismes,  he  released  Philip  of  France  from  tlie  ban,  in 
recognition  of  his  separation  from  Bertrada.  Some- 
thing of  regard  was  also  paid  by  him  to  the  politically 
im|)ortant  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
In  England  \\'illiam  Rufus  proved  an  obstinate  oppo- 
nent to  the  papal  plans,  but  in  Spain  these  plans  re- 
sulted in  a  large  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Church. 
Urban's  influence  over  matters  of  doctrine  was  less  pro- 
nounced than  over  matters  of  administration ;  but  lie 
nevertheless  caused  the  teachings  of  Berengar  (q.  v.)  to 
be  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Piacenza,  and  at  Cler- 
mont the  practice  of  dipping  the  bread  used  in  the  sac- 
rament ill  wine.  In  the  latter  council  he  also  pro- 
nounced a  general  and  complete  absolution — a  measure 
which  from  that  time  became  pre-eminently  a  priv- 
ilege of  the  pope.  He  assured  to  all  Christians  who 
should  take  up  arms  against  the  infidels  entire  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  and  also  blessedness  and  inclusion  among 
the  number  of  martyrs,  if  they  should  fall  during  the 
campaign.  The  jiower  of  the  complete  absolution  was 
therefore  based  tm  the  idea  of  the  sin-extirpating  power 
of  martyrdom.  Urban  died  June  20,  1099.  See  Vila 
et  Kpist.  Urb.II,  in  Mansi,  ut  supra,  642-719,  and  the 
literature  in  (iieseler,  Lehrh.  d.  Kirchenr/esch.  ii.  2  (4th 
ed.  Bonn,  1848),  p.  39  sq.,  508.— Herzog,  Real-Eucijklop. 
s.  V. 

Urban  III,  previously  Lambert  or  Huhert  Crirelli, 
of  ]Milan,  was  arclideacon  at  Boiirges  and  later  at  Milan, 
archbishop  of  Milan,  and  cardinal.  He  was  made  po|ie 
in  1185,  and  is  noteworthy  only  because  of  his  unin- 
terrupted and  unprofitable  quarrels  with  the  empemr 
Frederick,  for  which  .see  Gesta  Trerirornm  (Trev.  183(3), 
vol.  i ;  and  (iieseler,  p.  96  sq.  Urban  died  Oct.  19, 1187. 
See  Herzog,  Real-Encykioj).  s.  v. 

Urban  IV,  pope  from  A.D.  1261  to  1264.  named 
Jiira/i  J'iiiil<i/<(ii/,  the  s<in  of  a  shoemaker  at  Troves, 
studied  at  Paris  and  became  canon  of  Troves,  and  after- 
wards bisho])  of  Liege.  Iiniocent  IV  sent  him  as  legate 
to  (iermany,  and  Alexander  IV  nominated  him  patri- 
arch of  .Jerusalem.  His  brief  pontificate  was  disturbed 
by  political  agitations  growing  (nitof  his  determination 
to  destroy  the  infiuence  of  the  Sicilian  king  iManfred  in 
the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  his  interference  witli  the  dis- 
jHited  succession  of  the  (Jcrman  throne.  He  appointed 
fourteen  cardinals  to  serve  as  counsellors,  forbade  the 
election  of  Conradin,  the  last  representative  of  the 
house  of  Hohenstaiifen,  to  the  German  throne,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  and  cited  Richard  of  Corii- 
wallis  and  Alfred  of  Castile,  the  competitors  for  that 
throne,  to  Rome,  that  they  might  await  his  decision. 
Flc  also  despatched  a  cardinal-legate  to  England  to  as- 
sert the  authority  of  the  papacy  in  the  admini:^ration 
of  that  country:  and  he  summoned  ^Manfred  before  his 
tribunal,  and  when  that  king  disregarded  the  summons, 
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transferred  his  kingdom  to  duke  Charles  of  Anjon. 
Manfred,  however,  resisLed.  and  subjiigateii  by  force  of 
arms  a  larger  portion  of  the  States  of  the  Churcli. 
Urban  was  compelled  to  Hee  for  safety  to  Orvieto,  ami 
afterwards  to  Perugia,  where  he  died.  Oct.  2,  r2()4.  lie 
is  notable  for  having  brought  about  a  general  observ- 
ance of  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi.  His  literary  re- 
mains include,  besides  a  nutnber  of  bulls,  a  small  collec- 
tion of  Epi.itolte.  See  Mansi,  Coiicil.  xxiii,  1076  sq. ; 
Gieseler,  p.  IGG  sq. ;  and  Herzog,  Keal-Enqjklop.  s.  v. 

ITrban  V,  the  last  of  the  Avignon  popes,  reigned 
from  13(;2  to  1370.  Ilis  name  was  William  Grimrard, 
and  he  had  been  a  Benedictine  monk,  abbot  at  Aiixcrre 
in  1353,  and  at  St.  Victor's,  in  Marseilles,  in  1358.  He 
was  rated  as  a  most  capable  canonist,  and  had  officiated 
as  teacher  of  canon  and  civil  law  in  Montpellier,  Avi- 
gnon, Toulouse,  and  Paris.  He  succeeded  Innocent  VI 
in  the  pontificate,  and  found  himself  at  once  in  diffictdt 
circumstances.  In  Italy  BernaboVisconte  had  rebelled 
and  taken  possession  of  several  cities  belonging  to  the 
Church,  which  could  only  be  recovered  through  a  treaty 
by  which  the  pope  pledged  himself  to  the  payment  of 
a  ransom  amounting  to  half  a  million  gold  florins.  Eng- 
land had  refused  to  pay  the  customary  tribute,  and  Ed- 
ward III  had  even  caused  a  very  resolute  denial  of  such 
revenues  to  be  opposed  by  the  Parliament  to  the  pope's 
demand.  The  Turks  were  threatening  danger  to  Cy- 
prus. Urban  sought  to  advance  the  papal  interests 
amid  these  complications  by  means  of  legates,  the 
preaching  of  a  new  crusade  against  the  Turks,  and  a 
removal  of  the  papal  seat  to  Rome.  (Jreatly  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  many  cardinals,  the  latter  project  was  ex- 
ecuted in  13(57,  the  pope  leaving  Avignon  April  30,  and 
reaching  Home  Oct.  16.  He  was  received  by  queen 
Joanna  of  Naples,  on  whom  he  conferred  a  golden  rose 
and  a  consecrated  sword.  The  emperor  John  Paleolo- 
gus  came  over  to  the  faith  of  Rome  and  promised  fealty 
to  the  papal  authority,  Oct.  18,  1369.  But,  urged  by  the 
French  cardinal,  the  pope  returned  to  Avignon  in  Sep- 
tember, 1370.  Soon  afterwards  he  died  (Nov.  13),  and 
was  buried,  according  to  his  request,  at  Marseilles.  It 
is  to  be  added  that  Urban  cultivated  a  strict  morality, 
required  bishops  to  resiile  in  their  dioceses,  and  zealous- 
ly combated  the  growing  simony  and  accumulation  of 
benefices  in  the  hands  of  individual  prelates.  .Several 
of  his  bulls  condemn,  in  addition,  tlie  formation  of  unions 
and  the  incorporation  of  benefices.  See  Mansi,  xxvi, 
422  sq. ;  Gieseler,  ii,  3, 92  sq.,  117  sq. ;  and  Herzog,  Reul- 
Enri/klop.  s.  V. 

Urban  VI,  the  first  to  ascend  the  papal  chair  in 
the  period  of  the  "  great  schism,"  was  previously  named 
Bartholomew  of  Prignano,  and  was  a  native  of  the  citv 
of  Naples.  He  became  archbishop  of  Bari  and  followed 
(iregory  XI,  April  8,  1378,  the  people  of  Rome  having 
demanded  an  Italian  pope.  He  attempted  to  reform 
the  many  and  scandalous  abuses  which  had  grown  up 
during  the  absence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  assail  even  bishops  and  cardinals;  and 
having  offended  the  clergy,  he  was  nnfortimate  enough 
to  alienate  the  good-will  of  many  influential  laymen, 
also,  by  his  haughty  and  arbitrary  manner.  The  car- 
dinals, therefore,  proceeded  to  elect  a  new  pope  on  the 
plea  that  the  election  of  Urban  was  not  freely  made, 
but  was  forced  on  the  cardinals  by  the  people.  Count 
Robert  of  Geneva  was  the  new  choice,  and  he  assumed 
the  title  of  Clement  VII ;  and  as  Urban  retained  a  large 
body  of  adherents,  the  great  schism  was  at  once  con- 
summated. Urban  was  supported  by  Italy,  England, 
(iermauy,  and  Poland.  Queen  Joanna  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  had  acknowledged  him,  but  was  driven  into  an 
alliance  with  Clement  by  his  pri^le  and  obstinacy;  and 
he  thereupon  induced  the  heir  to  her  throne,  duke 
Charles  of  Durazzo,  to  invade  her  territories.  Soon  af- 
terwards he  quarrelled  with  Charles  also,  and  excom- 
municated that  prince.  The  cardinals,  who  had  con- 
spired with  Charles  against  him,  were  imprisoned  and 
X.— U  u 


tortured,  and,  after  a  time,  five  of  them  were  put  to 
death.  To  Ladislaus,  the  heir  of  Charles,  Urban  denied 
the  possession  of  Naples,  claiming  that  it  was  a  papal 
lief,  and  he  organized  an  expedition  to  defend  his  claim  ; 
but  when  his  soldiers  deserted  his  standard,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  October,  1388,  and  employed  himself  thence- 
forward more  especially  with  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He 
ordered  that  the  Jubilee  should  be  observed  once  every 
thirty-three  years,  and  that  its  next  celebration  should 
take  place  in  1390.  He  also  introduced  the  Feast  of  the 
Visitation  of  Mary,  and  decreed  that  divine  worship 
might  be  celebrated  on  Corpus  Christi  Day,  even  duriiig 
the  enforcement  of  an  interdict.  He  dieil  Oct.  15,  1389, 
as  many  supposed,  of  poison.  See  Mansi,  p.  609;  Gie- 
seler, p.  132  sq. ;  Herzog,  lieal-Ency/clop.  s.  v. 

Urban  VII,  of  Genoese  extraction,  though  born  at 
Rome,  was  previously  named  John  Baptist  Castaffmi. 
He  was  archbishop  of  Rossano,  member  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  repeatedly  a  legate  to  Germany  and  Spain, 
and,  finally,  a  cardinal.  He  was  elected  to  the  papacy 
as  the  successor  of  Sixtils  V,  but  died  twelve  days  after 
the  election,  and  before  his  consecration,  Sept.  27.  1590. 
See  Ranke,  Die  rum.  Pdpste,  etc.  (Berl.  183G),  ii,219  sq.; 
Herzog,  lieul-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Urban  VIII,  pope  from  1623  to  16-14,  was  a  native 
of  Florence  named  Maffeo  Barberini,  and  a  pupil  of  the 
Jesuits.  He  developed  a  fondness  for  poetry,  and  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  curia,  in  which  he  filled  many 
positions  of  great  importance.  His  most  influential 
work  was  perhaps  the  promotion  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Jesuits  to  France.  After  he  had  become  cardinal- 
priest  and  archbishop  of  Spoleto,  he  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed Gregory  XV  in  the  pontificate,  Aug.  6,  1623.  His 
tastes  were  altogether  those  of  an  Italian  secular  prince, 
and  he  gave  attention  chiefly  to  the  erection  of  fortifi- 
cations, the  enlisting  of  soldiers,  the  collecting  of  arms, 
etc.  Amid  the  complications  of  the  time,  he  at  first 
supported  the  interests  of  France  against  Austria  and 
Spain,  and,  in  connection  with  Richelieu,  was  led  even 
to  the  cultivation  of  relations  with  Protestants,  so  that 
he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  Jesuitical  method  of 
enforcing  the  Edict  of  Restoration  of  1629  in  Germany, 
and  directed  his  legate  to  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  in  1630 
to  oppose  the  wishes  of  Austria.  Complaints  against 
this  tendency  were  naturally  raised  by  the  Catholic 
princes  and  clergy,  and  found  expression  in  the  assem- 
bled Consistory  itself.  A  number  of  cardinals  even  har- 
bored the  idea  of  convoking  a  council  in  opposition  to 
the  pope.  In  1631  he  inherited  the  duchy  of  UrbinOj 
but  thereby  became  involved  in  difficulties  with  the 
duke  of  Parma  and  his  allies.  His  nepotism  also  con- 
tributed towards  the  troubles  of  his  pontificate.  De- 
spite his  dislike  of  the  governments  which  were  most 
zealously  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Rome,  Urban  was 
an  unwavering  defentler  of  the  traditional  theory  of  the 
papacy  within  the  Church  itself.  He  gave  effect  to 
the  canonization  of  the  founders  of  the  orders  of  Jesuits 
and  Oratorians ;  beatified  Francis  Borgia  and  others ; 
added  the  Collegium  de  Propaganda  Fide  (also  Collegium 
Urbanum)  to  the  Congregatio  de  Fide  Cathol.  Propa- 
ganda; gave  to  the  bull  In  Ccena  Domini  its  present 
shape;  abolished  the  order  of  female  Jesuits;  caused 
the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Breviary ;  con^ 
demned  Galileo  and  his  teachings;  and  in  the  bull  JJe 
Eminenti  declared  himself  against  Jansen  (q.  v.).  He 
forbade  the  clergy  to  use  snuff  in  church  on  pain  of  ex- 
communication. Urban  was  not,  upon  the  whole,  illit- 
erate. His  poems  consist  in  part  of  paraphrases  of 
Psalms  and  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests,  in  Ilora- 
tian  measures,  and  in  part  of  hymns  on  the  Virgin  and 
different  saints.  They  were  published  in  Antwerp, 
1634;  Paris,  1642;  Oxford,  1726.  He  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  Epifjrams  which  were  published  with  comments 
by  Dorraulius  (Rome,  1643).  Urban  died  July  29,  1644. 
See  Simon  in,  Sylvce  Urbuniance  s.  Gesta.  Urbani  (Antw. 
1637) ;  Ranke,  Die  rdm.  Pdpste  (Appendix),  iii,  408  sq., 
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433  sq. ;  Gieseler,  Leh?-b.  d.  Kirchengesch.  (Bonn,  1855), 
iii,  2,  592;  llerzog,  Jieal-Iuicyklop.  s.  v. 

Ur'bane  [some  Ur'bane,  others  Urba'ne]  or  rather 
Ukban  (i)vpfiav6c,  (ira'cized  from  the  Lat.  Urhamm, 
i.  e.  of  the  citi/,  or  urban),  a  Christian  at  Home  saUited 
by  Paul  as  having  been  his  associate  in  labor  ( roj' 
cin'tpvi'  I'lfiwi'  ii'  Xpianp)  in  the  list  of  those  atldressed 
(^Kom.  xvi,  9).     A.L).  55. 

Urbaneiises,  one  of  the  numerous  small  sects  of 
the  Donatists  in  Numidia,  mentioned  by  Augustine 
(Crescoii/.  iv,  70). 

Urbanis,  (iiri-io,  an  Italian  painter,  of  San  Daniel- 
lo,  studied  witii  Pom[ioneo  Amalteo,  and  followed  his 
manner.  Lanzi  mentions  a  fresco  by  him  at  San  Da- 
jiiello  representing  the  Virgin  icilh  the  Infaat  Christ, 
seated  upon  a  throne,  surrounded  by  Thomas  the  apos- 
tle, Valentine,  and  other  saints,  signed  "Opus  Julii  Ur- 
banis, 1574."     See  S|)ooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  Fine  A  its,  s.  v. 

Urbino,  Salomon  ben-Abkaham,  a  Jewish  writer 
who  flourished  in  1480,  is  the  author  of  a  lexicon  on 
the  synonyms  of  the  Old  Test. 'entitled  ~t"'2  br\Mi,The 
Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation,\n  allusion  to  Exod.xxxiii, 
7, "  because  therein  are  congregated  expressions  which 
differ  in  sound,  but  are  like  in  sense"  (p'^Z  IP'TI  T^"2 

psbnr.73  rsri  rns  njcnn^  Dir.rn  ]->h^h  nri). 

The  synonyms  are  divided  into  groups,  the  alphabetical 
order  of  which  is  determined  by  its  most  important 
word.       Eacli    group    commences    with    the    formula 

n-'^nb  nn:-in  ncx  nirn,  i.e. the  word  which  is 

put  down  is  to  teach,  being  made  up  from  the  abbrevi- 
ation of  the  title  of  the  work,  viz.  bnxn,  and  is  illus- 
trated by  quotations  from  the  Old  Test,  and  the  corre- 
sponding passages  from  the  Targum,  as  well  as  by  quo- 
tations from  Saadia  Gaon's  Arabic  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  works  of  Dunash  ibn-Librat.  Hai  (iaon, 
Ibn-Ganach, Ibn-Giath,  Nathan  ben-.Jechiel,Ibii-Balaam, 
Nachraanides,  Ibn-Saruk,  etc.  The  lexicon  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1548,  and  is  now  very  rare.  See 
Flirst,  Bibl.  Jiid.  iii,  461 ;  De'  Eossi,  Dizionario  Storico, 
p.  323  (Germ,  transl.) ;  Steinschneider,  Catalogus  Libr. 
Hebr.  in  Bibl.  Bodl.  p.  2391 ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Geiger, 
in  Zeitschrift  der  dentsch.  morgenl.  Gesellsch.  (Leips.  1863), 
xvi),  321 ;  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr.  i,  1037,  etc.     (B.  P.) 

Urbs  Beata  Hierusalem.  This  rugged  but  fine 
old  hymn,  composed  in  dedicatione  ecclesicf,  and  of  which 
the  author  is  not  known,  belongs  to  the  8th  or  9th  cen- 
tury. Trench  calls  it  "a  hymn  of  degrees  ascending  from 
things  earthly  to  things  heavenly,  and  making  the  first 
to  be  interpreters  of  the  last.  The  prevailing  intention 
in  the  building  and  the  dedication  of  a  church,  with 
the  rites  thereto  appertaining,  was  to  carry  up  men's 
thoughts  from  that  temple  built  with  hands,  which  they 
saw,  to  that  other  built  of  living  stones  in  heaven,  of 
which  this  was  but  a  weak  shadow."  This  tine  hymn, 
the  first  lines  of  which  run  thus, 

"  Urbs  be;ita  Hierusalem,  dicta  panels  visio, 
Quse  conslniilur  in  coelis  vivis  ex  lapidihus, 
Et  ab  angelis  ornata,  velut  si)onsa  nobilis: 
Nova  veiiieus  e  coelo,  nuptiali  thalamo 
PriepaiMta,  ut  sponsata  copuletur  Domino; 
Plaieae  et  niurl  ejus  ex  auro  purissimo," 

has  proved  the  source  of  manifold  inspiration  in  circles 
bej-oud  its  own.     To  it  we  owe  the 

"Jerusalem,  ray  happy  home  ;" 
or  the  same  in  a  less  common  but  still  more  beautiful 
form, 

"O  mother,  dear  Jerusalem  !" 

It  has  also  inspired  some  of  the  singers  of  Protestant 
Germany.  In  the  (ierman  language  we  have  two  noble 
hymns  which  at  least  had  their  first  motive  here.  The 
one  is  that  by  Meyfahrt, 

"  Jerusalem, du  hocbgebautc  Stadt;" 
the  other  by  Kosegarten, 

"Stadt  Gottes,  deren  diamaut'nen  Ring." 


In  English  our  hvmn  is  found  in  Lgra  Mystica  (Lond. 
1869),  V  409 : 

"  Blessed  city,  holy  Salem, 
Home  of  peace,  by  seers  descried; 
Kisir.g  in  the  courts  of  heaven, 
Built  of  living  stones  and  tried  ; 
By  angelic  hands  adorned, 
As  her  fellows  deck  a  bride. 
Coming  newly  formed  ffom  heaven, 
Keady  for  the  nui)ti:il  bower, 
Wedded  to  the  Lamb  forever, 
As  a  bride  in  blissful  hour. 
All  her  streets  have  golden  pavement, 
Golden  ramparts  rouud  her  tower,"'  etc. 

Our  hymn  has  been  translated  into  (Jerman  by  Schlos- 
ser,  Simrock,  Kambach,  and  others.  The  original  is 
given  by  Trench,  Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  p.  311 ;  Biissler, 
.4  uswahl altchristlicher  Licder,  p.  201 ;  Kambach,  Antho- 
logie  christl.  Gesdnge,  p.  179 ;  Simrock,  Lauda  Sion,  p. 
322.     (B.  P.) 

Urd,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  destiny  of  the 
past,  who,  with  her  two  sisters,  Waranda  and  Skuld,  sits 
inider  the  tree  Ygdrasil,  where  they  daily  receive  ad- 
vice. 

Urdaborn,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  spring  of 
the  past,  at  which  the  three  deities  sit ;  from  which  clear 
spring  they  daily  draw  for  themselves  new  wisdom,  and 
with  whose  waters  they  moisten  the  roots  of  the  tree 
Ygdrasil. 

Urgel,  Council  of.  Seo  de  Urgel  is  a  city  of 
Spain  on  a  plain  among  the  Pyrenees,  containing  an 
ancient  cathedral  and  other  ecclesiastical  buildings.  A 
council  was  held  here  in  799  by  Leidrade,  archbishop  of 
Lyons,  whom  Charlemagne  had  sent,  together  with  Ne- 
fridius  of  Narbonne,  the  abbot  Benedict,  and  several  oth- 
er bishops  and  abbots,  to  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel.  They 
succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  present  himself  to  the 
king,  promising  him  full  liberty  to  produce  in  his  pres- 
ence those  passages  from  the  fathers  which  he  believed 
to  favor  his  notions. — Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  s.  v. 

XJrghier,  in  Thibetan  mythology,  is  one  of  the  su- 
preme deities  of  the  Lamaites,  generated  from  a  flower. 

Urgiaffa,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  nine 
giant  maidens  who  were  mothers  of  Heimdal. 

U'ri  (Heb.  Uri',  ''~}^^,  fiery  [comp.  <I>wTu'oe]),  the 
name  of  three  Israelites. 

1.  (Sept.  Ol'pi  or  OiipiaQ.)  The  father  of  Bezaleel, 
one  of  the  architects  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxxi,  2 ; 
XXXV,  30;  xxxviii,  22;  1  Chron.  ii,  20;  2  Chron.  i,  5). 
B.C.  ante  1657.  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
grandson  of  Caleb  ben-Hezron,  his  father  being  Hur, 
who,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  husband  of  Miriam. 

2.  (Sept.  'ASat.)  The  father  of  Geber,  Solomon's 
commissariat  oflicer  in  Gilead  (1  Kings  iv,  19).  B.C. 
ante  1010. 

3.  (Sept.  'Qdov^  V.  r.  'QSovf.)  One  of  the  gate-keep- 
ers of  the  Temple,  who  divorced  his  wife  after  the  exLle 
(Ezra  X,  24).     B.C.  458. 

Uri'ah  (Heb.  Uriyah',  n^llX,  light  [orfre]  of  Je- 
hovah ;  occasionally  [in  Jer.  only]  in  the  prolonged  form 
Uriya'hu,  IIT'^'IX;  Sept.  usually  Ovpiag,  and  so  the 
New  Test,  and  Josephus;  A.  V.  in  some  cases  "  Urijah" 
[q.  v.]),  the  name  of  several  Hebrews. 

1.  The  last  named  of  the  principal  thirty  warriors  of 
David's  army  (1  Chron.  xi.  41 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  39).  Like 
others  of  David's  officers  (Ittai  of  Gath  ;  Ishbosheth  the 
Canaanite,  2  Sam.  xxiii,  8,  Sept.;  Zelek  the  Ammonite, 
2  Sam.  xxiii,  37),  he  was  a  foreigner — a  Hittite.  His 
name,  however,  and  his  manner  of  speech  (xi,  11)  indi- 
cate that  he  had  adopted  the  Jewish  religion.  He  mar- 
ried Bathsheba,  a  woman  of  extraordinary  beauty,  the 
daughter  of  Eliam — possibly  the  same  as  the  son  of 
Ahithophel,  and  one  of  his  brother  officers  (xxiii,  34) ; 
and  hence,  perhaps,  as  professor  Blunt  conjectures  (Cuin- 
cidences,  II,  x),  Uriah's  first  acquaintance  with  Bath- 
sheba.    It  may  be  inferred  from  Nathan's  parable  (2 
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Sam.  xii,3)  that  he  was  passionately  devoted  to  his  wife, 
and  that  their  union  was  celebrated  in  Jerusalem  as  one 
of  peculiar  tenderness.  He  had  a  house  at  Jerusalem 
underneath  the  palace  (xi,  2).  In  the  first  war  with 
Ammon  (B.C.  1035)  he  followed  Joab  to  the  siege,  and 
with  liim  remained  encamped  in  the  open  field  (ver.  11). 
He  returned  to  Jerusalem,  at  an  order  from  the  king,  on 
the  pretext  of  asking  news  of  the  war — really  in  the 
hope  that  his  return  to  his  wife  might  cover  the  shame 
of  David's  crime.  The  king  met  with  an  unexpected 
obstacle  in  the  austere,  soldier-like  spirit  which  guided 
all  Uriah's  conduct,  and  which  gives  us  a  high  notion 
of  the  character  and  discipline  of  David's  officers.  He 
steadily  refused  to  go  home,  or  partake  of  any  of  the 
indulgences  of  domestic  life,  while  the  ark  and  the  host 
were  in  booths  and  his  comrades  lying  in  the  open  air. 
He  partook  of  the  royal  hospitality,  but  slept  always 
at  the  gate  of  the  palace  till  the  last  night,  when  the 
king  at  a  feast  vainly  endeavored  to  entrap  him  by  in- 
toxication. The  soldier  was  overcome  by  the  debauch, 
but  still  retained  his  sense  of  duty  sufHcientlv  to  insist 
on  sleeping  at  the  palace.  On  the  morning  of  the  third 
day,  David  sent  him  back  to  the  camp  with  a  letter  (as 
in  the  story  of  Bellerophon)  containing  the  command 
to  Joab  to  cause  his  destruction  in  the  battle.  Josephus 
(Anf.  vii,  7,  1)  adds  that  he  gave  as  a  reason  an  imag- 
inary offence  of  Uriah.  None  such  appears  in  the  act- 
ual letter.  Probably  to  an  unscrupulous  soldier  like 
Joab  the  absolute  will  of  the  king  was  sufficient.  The 
device  of  Joab  was  to  observe  the  part  of  the  wall  of 
Kabbath- Ammon  where  the  greatest  force  of  the  be- 
sieged was  congregated,  and  thither,  as  a  kind  of  forlorn- 
hope,  to  send  Uriah.  A  sally  took  place.  Uriah  and 
the  officers  with  him  advanced  as  far  as  the  gate  of 
tlie  city,  and  were  there  shot  down  by  the  archers  on 
the  wall.  It  seems  as  if  it  had  been  an  established 
maxim  of  Israelitish  warfare  not  to  approach  the  wall 
of  a  besieged  city;  and  one  instance  of  the  fatal  result 
was  always  quoted,  as  if  proverbially,  against  it — the 
sudden  and  ignominious  death  of  Abimelech  at  Thebez, 
which  cut  short  the  hopes  of  the  then  rising  monarchy. 
This  appears  from  the  fact  (as  given  in  the  Sept.)  that 
Joab  exactly  anticipates  what  the  king  will  saj"^  when 
he  hears  of  the  disaster.  Just  as  Joab  had  forewarned 
the  messenger,  the  khig  broke  into  a  furious  passion  on 
liearing  of  the  loss,  and  cited,  almost  in  the  very  words 
which  Joab  had  predicted,  the  case  of  Abimelech.  (The 
only  variation  is  the  omission  of  the  name  of  the  grand- 
father of  Abimelech,  which,  in  the  Sept.,  is  Ner  instead 
of  Joash.)  The  messenger,  as  instructed  by  Joab,  calm- 
ly continued,  and  ended  the  story  with  the  words  "Thy 
servant  also,  Uriah  the  Hittite,  is  dead."  In  a  moment 
Daviil's  anger  is  appeased.  He  sends  an  encouraging 
message  to  Joab  on  the  unavoidable  chances  of  war, 
and  urges  him  to  continue  the  siege.  It  is  one  of  the 
touching  parts  of  the  story  that  Uriah  falls  unconscious 
of  his  wife's  dishonor.  She  hears  of  her  husband's  death. 
The  narrative  gives  no  hint  as  to  her  shame  or  re- 
morse. She  "  mourned"  with  the  usual  signs  of  grief 
as  a  widow,  and  then  became  the  wife  of  David  (2  Sam. 
xi,  27). — Smith.     See  David. 

2.  A  priest  during  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (B.C.  cir.  738), 
whom  Isaiah  took  as  a  witness  to  his  prophecj-  concern- 
ing Maher-shalal-hash-baz,  with  Zechariah,  the  son  of 
Jel)erechiah  (Isa.  viii,  2).  He  is  probably  the  same  as 
Urijah  the  priest,  who  built  the  altar  for  Aiiaz  (2  Kings 
xvi,  10).  If  this  be  so,  the  prophet  summoned  him  as 
a  witness  probably  on  account  of  his  official  position, 
not  on  account  of  his  personal  qualities;  though,  as  the 
incident  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz. 
Uriah's  irreligious  subserviency  may  not  yet  have  man- 
ifested itself.  When  Ahaz,  after  his  deliverance  from 
llezin  and  Pekah  by  Tiglath-pileser,  went  to  wait  upon 
his  new  master  at  Damascus,  he  saw  there  an  altar 
which  pleased  him,  and  sent  the  pattern  of  it  to  Uriah 
at  Jerusalem,  with  orders  to  have  one  made  like  it 
against  the  king's  return.     Uriah  zealously  executed 


the  idolatrous  command,  and  when  Ahaz  returned,  not 
only  allowed  him  to  offer  sacrifices  upon  it,  but  basely 
complied  with  all  his  impious  directions.  The  new  al- 
tar was  accordingly  set  in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  to 
the  east  of  where  the  brazen  altar  used  to  stand ;  and 
the  daily  sacrifices,  and  the  burnt-off'erings  of  the  king 
and  people,  were  offered  upon  it;  while  the  brazen  al- 
tar, having  been  removed  from  its  place  and  set  to  the 
north  of  the  Syrian  altar,  was  reserved  as  a  private  al- 
tar for  the  king  to  inquire  by.  It  is  likely,  too,  that 
Uriah's  compliances  did  not  end  here,  but  that  he  was 
a  consenting  party  to  the  other  idolatrous  and  sacrile- 
gious acts  of  Ahaz  (see  2  Kings  xvi,  17, 18;  xxiii,  5, 11, 
12  ;  2  Chron.  xxviii,  23-2.')).— Smith. 

Uriah  or  Urijah  was  apparently  the  high-priest  at  the 
time,  but  of  his  parentage  we  know  nothing  positive.  He 
probably  succeeded  Azariah,  who  was  high-priest  in  the 
reign  of  Uzziah  (or  else  Amariah  HI,  otherwise  called 
Jothan),  and  was  succeeded  by  that  Azariah  who  was 
high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Hence  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  was  son  of  the  former  and  father  of  the 
latter,  it  being  by  no  means  uncommon  among  the  He- 
brews, as  among  the  Greeks,  for  the  grandchild  to  have 
the  grandfather's  name.  Probably,  too,  he  may  have 
been  descended  from  that  Azariah  who  must  have  been 
high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Asa.  But  he  has  no  record 
in  the  sacerdotal  genealogy  (1  Chron.  vi,  4-15),  in  which 
there  is  a  great  gap  between  Amariah  in  ver.  11,  and 
Shallum,  the  father  of  Hilkiah,  in  ver.  13.  Josephus, 
however,  says  that  he  was  the  son  of  Jothan  and  the 
father  of  Neriah  (Ant.  x,  8,  (3).     See  Hkih-pkiest. 

3.  Urijah  the  son  of  Shemaiah  of  Kirjath-jearim ; 
he  prophesied  in  the  days  of  Jehoiakim  concerning  the 
land  and  the  city,  just  as  Jeremiah  had  done,  and  the 
king  sought  to  put  him  to  death;  but  he  escaped,  and 
ried  into  Egypt.  His  retreat  was  soon  discovered  :  El- 
nathan  and  his  men  brought  him  up  out  of  Egypt,  and 
Jehoiakim  slew  him  with  the  sword,  and  cast  his  body 
forth  among  the  graves  of  the  common  people  (Jer. 
xxvi,  20-23).  B.C.  608.  The  story  of  Shemaiah  ap- 
pears to  be  quoted  by  the  enemies  of  Jeremiah  as  a 
reason  for  putting  him  to  death ;  and  as  a  reply  to  the 
instance  of  Micah  the  Morasthite,  which  Jeremiah's 
friends  gave  as  a  reason  why  his  words  should  be  lis- 
tened to  and  his  life  spared.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  view 
adopted  by  Rashi. — Smith. 

4.  One  of  the  priests  (being  of  the  family  of  Hakkoz, 
A.  V.  "Koz")  who  stood  at  Ezra's  right  hand  when  he 
read  the  law  to  the  people  ('•  Urijah,"  Neh.  viii,  4).  B.C. 
458.  He  is  probably  the  same  with  the  father  of  Mere- 
moth,  one  of  the  priests  who  aided  Nehemiah  in  re- 
building the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Ezra  viii,  33 ;  Neh.  iii, 
4,  21). 

Uri'as  (Orp/at),  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  of 
Urijah  the  priest  in  Ezra's  time  (1  Esdr.  ix,  43  ;  comp. 
Neh.  viii,  4),  and  of  Uriah  the  husband  of  Bathsheba 
(Matt,  i,  6). 

U'riel  (Heb.  Uriel',  bx-i-l^lX.//-^  [or  llffht']  of  God; 
Sept.  Oi>pii]\),  the  name  of  three  Hebrews. 

1.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  son  of  Tahatli,  and  father  of 
Uzziah  (1  Chron.  vi,  24  [9] ;  apparently  the  same  in 
Zephaniah  (ver.  36).     B.C.  cir.  1550.     See  Samuel. 

2.  Chief  of  the  Kohathites  of  the  family  of  Korah 
in  the  reign  of  David,  who  assisted,  together  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  his  brethren,  in  bringing  up  the 
ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chron.  xv,  6,  11). 
B.C.  1043. 

3.  Uriel  of  Gibeah  was  the  father  of  Jlaachah,  or 
Miehaiah,  the  favorite  wife  of  Rehoboam,  and  mother 
of  Abijah  (2  Ctiron.  xiii,  2).  B.C.  ante  973.  In  xi,  20 
she  is  called  "  Maachah  the  daughter  of  Absalom  ;"  and 
Josephus  {Ant.  viii,  10,  1)  explains  this  by  saying  that 
her  mother  was  Tamar,  Atisalom's  daughter.  Rashi 
gives  a  long  note  to  the  effect  that  IMichaiah  was  called 
Maachah  after  the  name  of  her  dausrhter-in-law,  the 
mother  of  Asa,  who  was  a  woman  of  renown,  and  that 
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her  father's  name  wass  Uriel  Abishalom.  There  is  no 
indication,  however,  tliat  Absalom,  liiie  Solomon,  had 
another  name,  althoujfli  in  the  Tars;;um  of  li.  Joseph  on 
Chronicles  it  is  said  that  the  fatlier  of  Maachali  was 
called  Uriel,  tliat  the  name  of  Absalom  might  not  be 
mentioned. — Smith.     See  Maachaii. 

4.  Uriel  is  also  named  in  the  Apocrypha  (2  Esdr.  iv, 
1,3();  V,  "20;  X,  28)  as  an  ani:;el  or  archangel;  and  in 
the  book  of  Enoch  he  is  described  as  "the  angel  of 
thunder  and  lightning"  (ch.  xx),  and  as  being '•  placed 
over  all  the  lights  of  iieaven"  (Ixxv,  3). 

Urii,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  was  a  deity  among  the 
Wends,  worshipped  mainly  by  magicians  as  their  pro- 
tector. 

Uri'jah  (</.  2  Kings  xvi.  10. 11.  ]'>.  10 ;  b.  Jer.  xxvi. 
20,  21.  23 ;  c.  Neh.  iii,'4, 21).     See  Uriah. 

Urim  AND  TiiL'.MMiM  (Heb.  Urim  ve-Thummim, 
D'Sri  n"^"i1X),  the  Anglicized  form  of  two  Hebrew 
words  used  (always  together  [except  in  Numb,  xxvii, 
21 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  6,  where  the  former  occurs  alone  ;  in 
Deut.  xxxiii,  8,  they  are  in  the  reverse  order]  and  with 
the  article  [except  in  Ezra  ii,  G3;  Neli.  vii.  Go])  with 
reference  to  some  obscure  mode  ol'  divination  in  con- 
nection with  the  sacerdotal  regalia  (Exod.  xxviii,  30; 
Lev.  viii,  8),  but  concerning  which  both  ancient  and 
modern  interpreters  have  greatly  differed.  (In  the  fol- 
lowing discussion  of  the  subject  we  use  in  part  the  state- 
ments found  in  Kitto  and  Smith  s.  v.) 

\.  Ktymolof/ical  Import.  —  These  words  are  Hebrew 
plurals,  not  proper  names,  but  appellatives  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  singular.  They  are  generalh'  consid- 
ered to  be  plurules  excdlvnlici',  denoting  by  a  metonymy 
the  things  or  modes  whereby  the  revelation  was  given 
and  truth  declared. 

1.  In  Urim,  Hebrew  scholars,  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion, have  seen  the  plural  of  "i^X  {Ur,  light  <yc  fire). 
The  Sept.,  however,  appears  to  have  had  reasons  which 
led  its  authors  to  another  rendering  than  that  of  0w(; 
or  its  cognates.  They  give  r/  dr'iXiixnc  (Exod.  xxviii, 
30;  Ecchis.  xlv,  10),  and  O/yXoi  (Numb,  xxvii,  21 ;  Deut. 
xxxiii,  8;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  6);  while  in  Ezra  ii,  63,  and 
Neh.  vii,  C5,  we  have  respectively  plural  and  singular 
participles  of  ^wn'^ai.  In  Aquila  and  Theodotion  we 
find  the  more  literal  (pwrirrfioi.  The  Vulg.,  following 
the  lead  of  the  Sept.,  but  going  further  astray,  gives 
doctrina  in  Exod.  xxviii,  30  and  Deut.  xxxiii,  8;  omits 
the  word  in  Numb,  xxvii,  21,  paraphrases  it  by  per 
sacerdotes  in  1  Sam.  xxviii,  6,  and  gives  judicium  in 
Ecclus.  xlv,  10,  as  the  rendering  of  S>]\wait;.  Luther 
gives  Licht.  The  literal  English  equivalent  would  of 
course  be  "lights;"  but  the  renderings  in  the  Sept.  and 
Vidg.  indicate,  at  least,  a  traditional  belief  'among  the 
.Jews  thai  the  plural  form,  as  in  Eloliim  and  other  like 
words,  did  not  involve  numerical  plurality.  Bellarmine, 
wishing  to  defend  the  Vulg.  translation,  suggested  the 
derivation  of  Urim  from  riT',  "  to  teach"  (Buxtorf,  Diss. 
deUr.etTL). 

2.  Thuinmim.  Here  also  there  is  almost  a  consensus 
as  to  the  derivation  from  DD  (Tom,  perfection,  com- 
pleteness) ;  but  the  Sept.,  as  before,  uses  the  closer  Greek 
ecjuivalent  -iXtioQ  once  (Ezra  ii.  G3),  and  adheres  else- 
where to  aXiiBna  ;  and  the  Vulg.,  giving  perj'ectns 
there,  in  like  maimer  gives  verilus  in  all  other  pas- 
sages. Aquila  more  accurately  chooses  rfXfioJiTfic.  Lu- 
ther, in  his  first  edition,  gave  Vvlliykeit,  but  afterwards 
rested  in  Recht. 

What  has  been  said  as  to  the  plural  of  Urim  applies 
here  also.  Bellarmine  [lit  sup.)  derives  Tliummim  from 
■j^X,  to  be  true.  By  others  it  has  been  derived  from 
QNP,  contr.  Dn'="a  twin,"  on  the  theory  that  the  two 
groups  of  gems,  six  on  each  side  the  breastplate,  were 
what  constituted  the  Urim  and  Thummim  (R.  Azarias, 
in  Buxtorf,  loc.  cit.).  "  Light  and  perfection"  would 
probably  be  the  best  English  equivalents.     The  as- 


sumption of  a  hendiadys,  so  that  the  two  words  =  "  per- 
fect illumination"  (Carpzov,  A  pp.  Crit.  i,  5;  Biihr,  Sym- 
boUk,  ii,  135),  is  unnecessary,  and,  it  is  believed,  unsound. 
The  mere  i)hrase,  as  such,  leaves  it  therefore  imcertain 
whether  each  word  by  itself  denoted  many  things  of  a 
given  kind,  or  whether  tiie  two  taken  together  might 
be  referred  to  two  distinct  objects,  or  to  one  and  the 
same  object.  The  presence  of  the  article  rt,  and  yet 
more  of  the  demonstrative  rx  before  each,  is  rather  in 
favor  of  distinctness.  Thummim  never  occurs  by  itself, 
unless  with  Ziillig  we  find  it  in  Psa.  xvi,  5. 

II.  iScriplund  fStatements.—l.  The  mysterious  words 
meet  us  for  the  first  time,  as  if  they  needed  no  expla- 
nation, in  the  description  of  the  high-priest's  apparel. 
Over  the  ephod  tiiere  is  to  be  a  "breastplate  of  judg- 
ment" (i:Q':3'ail  yrn,  Sept.  Xoytioi'  KpicTeujc,Yu\g.  ra- 
tionale judicii),  of  gold,  scarlet,  purple,  and  fine  linen, 
folded  square  and  doubled,  a  "span"  in  length  and 
width.  In  it  are  to  be  set  four  rows  of  precious  stones, 
each  stone  with  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Israel  engraved 
on  it,  that  Aaron  may  "  i)ear  them  upon  his  heart."  See 
Ephod.  Then  comes  a  further  order.  Inside  the  breast- 
plate, as  the  tables  of  the  covenant  were  placed  inside 
the  ark  (the  preposition  ?X  is  used  in  both  cases,  Exod. 
XXV,  IG ;  xxviii,  30),  are  to  be  placed  "  the  Urim  and  the 
Thummim,"  the  light  and  the  perfection;  and  they,  too, 
are  to  be  on  Aaron's  heart  when  he  goes  in  before  the 
Lord  (ver.  15-30).  Not  a  word  describes  them.  They 
are  mentioned  as  things  already  familiar  both  to  l\loses 
and  the  people,  connected  naturally  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  high-priest,  as  mediating  between  Jehovah 
and  his  people.  The  command  is  fulfilled  (Lev.  viii,  8). 
They  pass  from  Aaron  to  Eleazar  with  the  sacred 
ephod  and  other  pontificalia  (Numb,  xx,  28).  When 
Joshua  is  solemnly  appointed  to  succeed  the  great  hero- 
lawgiver,  he  is  bidden  to  stand  before  Eleazar,  the  priest, 
"who  shall  ask  counsel  for  him  after  the  judgment  of 
[the]  Urim,"  and  this  counsel  is  to  determine  the 
movements  of  the  host  of  Israel  (xxvii,  21).  In  the 
blessings  of  Moses,  they  appear  as  the  crowning  glory 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi  ("  thy  Thummim  and  thy  Urim  are 
with  thy  Holy  One"),  the  reward  of  the  zeal  which  led 
them  to  close  their  eyes  to  everything  but  "  the  law  and 
the  covenant"  (Deut.  x.xxiii,  8.9).  Once,  and  once  only, 
are  they  mentioned  by  name  in  the  history  of  the  Judges 
and  the  monarchy.  Saul,  left  to  his  self-chosen  dark- 
ness, is  answered  "neither  by  dreams, nor  by  [the]  Urim, 
nor  by  prophet"  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  G).  There  is  no  longer 
a  priest  with  Urim  and  Thummim  (Sept.  Tolg  ^wri- 
sooiTt  Kai  Tolg  reXdoic,  Ezra  ii,  G3 ;  o  (pwTinwv,  Neh. 
vii,  G5)  to  answer  hard  questions.  When  will  one  ap- 
pear again?  The  son  of  Sirach  copies  the  (Jreek  names 
(SfiXoi,  aXij^eia}  in  his  description  of  Aaron's  garments, 
but  throws  no  light  upon  their  meaning  or  their  use 
(Ecclus.  xlv,  10). 

2.  Besides  these  direct  statements,  there  are  others  in 
which  we  maj',  without  violence,  trace  a  reference,  if 
not  to  both,  at  least  to  the  Urim.  When  questions  pre- 
cisely of  the  nature  of  those  described  in  Numb,  xxvii, 
21  are  asked  by  the  leader  of  the  people,  and  answered 
by  Jehovah  (Judg.  i,  I  ;  xx,  18) — when  like  questions 
are  asked  by  Saul  of  the  high-priest  Ahiah,  "wearing 
an  ephod"  (I  Sam.  xiv,  3, 18) — l)y  David,  as  soon  as  he 
has  with  him  the  presence  of  a  high-priest  with  his 
ephod  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  2,  12;  xxx,  7,  8),  we  may  legiti- 
mately infer  that  tiie  treasures  whicii  the  ephod  con- 
tained were  the  conditions  and  media  of  his  answer. 
The  questions  are  in  almost  all  cases  strategical,  "  Who 
shall  go  up  for  us  against  the  Canaanites  first?"  (Judg. 
i,  1;  so  XX,  18),  "Will  the  men  of  Keilah  deliver  me 
and  my  men  into  the  hand  of  Saul?"  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  12), 
or,  at  least,  national  (2  Sam.xxi,  1).  The  answer  is,  in 
all  cases,  very  brief;  but  more  in  form  than  a  simple 
yes  or  no.     One  question  only  is  answered  at  a  time. 

3.  It  deserves  notice,  before  we  pass  beyond  the  range 
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of  scriptural  data,  that,  in  some  oases  of  deflection  from 
tlie  established  relii^ioiis  (frder.  we  tind  the  cphod  con- 
nected not  with  the  Urim,  hut  with  the  Teraphim,  which, 
in  tlie  days  of  Laban,  if  not  earlier,  had  been  conspicu- 
ous in  Aramaic  worship.  Micah,  tirst  consecrating  one 
of  his  own  sons,  and  then  getting  a  Levite  as  his  priest, 
maices  for  him  "an  cphod  and  teraphim"  (Judg.  xvii, 
5;  xviii,  14,  20).  Throughout  the  iiistory  of  the  north- 
ern kingdom,  their  presence  at  Dan  made  it  a  sacred 
place  (ver.  30),  and  apparently  determined  Jeroboam's 
choice  of  it  as  a  sanctuary.  When  the  prophet  Ho- 
sea  foretells  the  entire  sweeping-away  of  the  system 
which  the  ten  tribes  had  cherished,  the  point  of  extrem- 
est  destitution  is  tliat  "  they  shall  be  many  days  .  .  . 
without  an  ephod,  and  without  teraphim"'  (Hos.  iii,  4), 
depris'ed  of  all  counterfeit  oracles,  in  order  that  they 
may  in  the  end  "return  and  seek  the  Lord."  It  seems 
natural  to  infer  that  the  teraphim  were,  in  these  in- 
stances, the  unauthorized  substitutes  for  the  Urim.  The 
inference  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  Sept.  uses 
here,  instead  of  teraphim,  the  same  word  (SljXwv)  which 
it  usually  gives  for  Urim.  That  the  teraphim  were 
thus  used  through  the  whole  history  of  Israel  may  be 
inferred  from  their  frequent  occurrence  in  conjunction 
with  other  forms  of  divination.  Thus  we  have  in  1 
Sam.  XV,  23  '"witchcraft"  and  ''  teraphim"  (A.  V.  "idol- 
atry"), in  2  Kings  xxiii,  24  '■  familiar  spirits,"  "  wizards, 
and  teraphim"  (A.  V.  "images").  The  king  of  Baby- 
lon, when  he  uses  divination,  consults  them  (Ezek.  xxi, 
21).  They  speak  vanity  (Zech.  x,  2).  See  Tekaphim. 
III.  Theories  of  Interpreter  x. — When  the  Jewish  exiles 
were  met  on  their  return  from  Babylon  by  a  question 
which  they  had  no  data  for  answering,  they  agreed  to 
postpone  the  settlement  of  the  ditficidty  till  there  should 
rise  up  "a  priest  with  Urim  and  Thummim"  (Ezra  ii, 
63;  Neh.  vii,  65).  The  inquirj'  what  those  Urim  and 
Thummim  themselves  were  seems  likely  to  wait  as  long 
for  a  final  and  satisfying  answer.  On  every  side  we  meet 
with  confessions  of  ignorance — "  Non  constat"  (Kimchi), 
"Nescimus"  (Aben-Ezra), "  Difficile  est  invenire"  CAu- 
gustine),  varied  only  by  wild  and  conflicting  conject- 
ures. 

1.  Among  these  may  be  noticed  the  notion  that,  as 
Moses  is  not  directed  to  muke  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
they  must  have  had  a  supernatural  origin,  specially 
createil,  inilike  anything  upon  earth  (K.  ben-Nachman 
and  Hottinger  in  Buxtorf,  Diss.de  Ur.  et  Th.  in  Ugolino, 
xii).  It  would  be  profitless  to  discuss  so  arbitrary  an 
hypothesis. 

2.  A  favorite  view  of  Jewish  and  of  some  Christian 
writers  has  been  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were 
identical  with  the  twelve  stones  on  which  the  names 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  engraved,  and  the  mode  in 
which  an  oracle  was  given  was  by  the  illumination, 
simultaneous  or  successive,  of  the  letters  which  were  to 
make  up  the  answer  (Jalkut  Sifre,  Zohur  in  Exod.  f.  105; 
Maimonides,  K.  ben-Nachman,  in  Buxtorf,  lac.  cit. ;  Dru- 
sius,  in  Crit.  Sac.  on  Exod.  xxviii;  Chrysostom,  Grotius, 
et  ill.).  Josephus  {Ant.  iii,  7,  5)  adopts  another  form  of 
the  same  story,  and,  apparently  identifying  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  with  the  sardonyxes  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  ephod,  says  that  the}'  were  bright  before  a  vic- 
tory, or  when  the  sacritice  was  acceptable,  dark  when 
any  disaster  was  impending.  Epiphanius  {Be  XII 
Gemm.)  and  the  writer  quoted  by  Suidas  (s.  v.  'EipovS) 
present  the  same  thought  in  yet  another  form.  A  sin- 
gle dianrond  {dcaiiag)  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  breast- 
plate prognosticated  peace  when  it  was  bright,  war  when 
it  was  red,  death  when  it  was  dusky.  It  is  conclusive 
against  such  views  (1)  that,  wil  hout  any  evidence,  with- 
out even  an  analogy,  they  make  unauthorized  additions 
to  the  miracles  of  Scripture;  (2)  that  the  former  iden- 
tify two  things  which  in  Exod.  xxviii  are  clearly  dis- 
tinguished; (3)  tiiat  the  latter  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  Urim  and  the  Thummim,  such  as  the  repeat- 
ed article  leads  us  to  infer. 

3.  A  theory  involving  fewer  gratuitous  assumptions 


is  that  in  the  middle  of  the  ephod,  or  within  its  folds, 
there  was  a  stone  or  plate  of  gold  on  which  was  en- 
graved tiie  sacred  name  of  Jehovah,  the  Skeiii-ZKunme- 
phoras/i  (q.  v,)  of  Jewish  Cabalists;  and  that  by  virtue 
of  this,  fixing  his  gaze  on  it,  or  reading  an  invocation 
which  was  also  engraved  with  the  name,  or  standing  in 
his  ephod  before  the  mercy-seat,  or  at  least  before  the 
vail  of  the  sanctuary,  he  became  capable  of  prophesy- 
ing, hearing  the  divine  voice  within,  or  listening  to  it 
as  it  proceeded,  in  articulate  sounds,  from  the  glory  of 
the  Shechinah  (Buxtorf, /oc.  ciC,  7 ;  Lightfoot,  vi,  278 ; 
Braunius,  De  Vestitu  Ihhr.  ii;  Saalschiltz,  Archdolo(j.  ii, 
363).  A  wilder  form  of  this  belief  is  found  in  the  Cab- 
alistic book  Zvhar.  There  the  Urim  is  said  to  have 
had  the  divine  name  in  forty-two,  the  Thummim  in 
seventy-two  letters.  The  notion  was  probably  derived 
from  the  Jewish  invocations  of  books  like  the  Claeiada 
Salomnnis.     See  Solomon. 

Another  form  of  the  same  thought  is  found  iu  the 
statement  of  Jewish  writers  that  the  Holy  Spirit  spake 
sometimes  by  Urim,  sometimes  by  prophecy,  sometimes 
by  the  Bath-Kol  {Seder  Olam,  c,  xiv,  in  Braunius,  loc. 
cit.),  or  that  the  whole  purpose  of  the  unknown  sym- 
bols was  "ad  excitandam  prophetiam"  (K.  Levi  ben- 
Gershon,  in  Buxtorf, /oc.  cit.;  Kimchi,  in  Spencer,  iit 
inf.).  A  more  eccentric  form  of  the  "  writing"  theory 
was  propounded  by  the  elder  Carpzov,  who  maintained 
that  the  LTrim  and  Thummim  were  two  confessions  of 
faith  iu  the  JMessiah  and  the  Holy  Spirit  (Carpzov, 
App.  Crit.  i,  5). 

4.  Spencer  {De  Ur.et  Th.)  presents  a  singular  union  of 
acuteness  and  extravagance.  He  rightly  recognises 
the  distinctness  of  the  two  things  which  others  had 
confounded.  Whatever  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were, 
they  were  not  the  twelve  stones,  and  they  were  distin- 
guishable one  from  the  other.  They  were  placed  in- 
side the  folds  of  the  doubled  choshen.  Resting  on  the 
facts  referred  to,  he  inferred  the  identity  of  the  Urim 
and  the  Teraphim.  This  was  an  instance  in  which  the 
divine  wisdom  accommodated  itself  to  man's  weakness, 
and  allowed  the  debased  superstitious  Israelites  to  re- 
tain a  fragment  of  the  idolatrous  system  of  their  fa- 
thers, in  order  to  wean  them  gradually  from  the  system 
as  a  whole.  The  obnoxious  name  of  Teraphim  was 
dropped.  The  thing  itself  was  retained.  The  very 
name  Urim  was,  he  argued,  identical  in  meaning  with 
Teraphim  (Urim  =  "  lights,  fires;"  Seraphim  =  "  the 
burning,  or  fiery  ones ;"  and  Teraphim  is  but  the  same 
word,  with  an  Aramaic  substitution  of  n  for  O).  It 
was  therefore  a  email  image  probably  in  human  form. 
So  far,  the  hypothesis  has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  being 
inductive  and  historical;  but  when  he  comes  to  the 
question  how  it  was  instrumental  oracularly,  he  passes 
into  the  most  extravagant  of  all  assumptions.  The  im- 
age, when  the  high-priest  questioned  it,  spoke  by  the 
mediation  of  an  angel,  with  an  articulate  human  voice, 
just  as  the  Teraphim  spoke,  in  like  manner,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  a  daemon  !  In  dealing  with  the  Thum- 
mim, which  he  excludes  altogether  from  tlie  oracular 
fimctions  of  the  Urim,  Spencer  adopts  the  notion  of  an 
Egvplian  archetype,  which  will  be  noticed  further  on. 

5.  Michaelis  {Lairs  of  Moses,  v,  52)  gives  his  own 
opinion  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  three  stones, 
on  one  of  which  was  written  Yes,  on  another  No,  while 
the  third  was  left  blank  or  neutral.  The  three  were 
used  as  lots,  and  the  high-priest  decided  according  as 
the  one  or  the  other  was  drawn  out.  He  does  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  give  one  iota  of  evidence;  and  the 
notion  does  not  apjiear  to  have  been  more  than  a  pass- 
ing caprice.  It  obviously  fails  to  meet  the  phenomena. 
Lots  were  familiar  enough  among  the  Israelites  (Numb. 
xxvi,  55;  Josh,  xiii,  6  sq. ;  1  Sam.  xiv,  41;  Prov.  xvi, 
33),  but  the  Urim  was  something  solemn  and  peculiar. 
In  the  cases  where  the  Urim  was  consulted,  the  an- 
swers were  always  more  than  a  mere  negative  or  af- 
firmative. 
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G.  The  conjecture  of  Ziillij;  (Comm.  in  Apoc.  Exc.  ii), 
tliougli  adopted  by  Winer  {Rialir. ),c&n  hardly  be  looked 
ou  as  more  satisfyiiif;.  With  him  tlie  Urim  are  bright, 
i.  e.  cut  and  polished,  diamonds,  in  form  like  dice ;  the 
Thummira  perfect,  i.  e.  whole,  rough,  uncut  ones,  cacli 
class  with  inscriptions  of  some  kind  engraved  on  it. 
He  supposes  a  handful  of  these  to  have  been  carried  in 
the  pouch  of  the  high-priest's  choshen,  and  when  he 
wished  for  an  oracle,  to  have  been  taken  out  by  him 
and  tlirown  on  a  table,  or,  more  probably,  on  the  ark  of 
the  covenant.  As  they  fell,  their  position,  according  to 
traditional  rules  known  only  to  the  high-priestly  fami- 
lies, indicated  the  answer.  lie  compares  it  with  for- 
tune-telling by  cards  or  coffee-grounds.  The  whole 
scheme,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  one  of  pure  invention, 
at  once  arbitrary  and  offensive.  It  is  at  least  question- 
able whether  the  Egyptians  had  access  to  diamonds,  or 
knew  the  art  of  polishing  or  engraving  them.  See 
Diamond.  A  handful  of  diamond  cubes,  large  enough 
to  have  words  or  monograms  engraved  on  them,  is  a 
thing  which  has  no  parallel  in  Egyptian  archeology, 
nor,  indeefl,  anywhere  else. 

7.  The  latest  Jewish  interpreter  of  eminence  (Kalisch, 
on  Exvd.  xxviii,  31),  combining  parts  of  the  views  ('2) 
and  (3),  indentifies  the  Urim  and  Thummim  with  the 
twelve  tribal  gems,  looks  on  the  name  as  one  to  be  ex- 
plained by  a  hendiadys  (light  and  ])erfection  =  perfect 
illumination),  and  believes  the  high-priest,  by  concen- 
trating his  thoughts  on  the  attributes  they  represented, 
to  have  divested  himself  of  all  seltiahness  and  prejudice, 
and  so  to  have  passed  into  a  true  prophetic  state.  In 
wiiat  he  says  on  this  point  there  is  much  that  is  both 
beautiful  and  true.  Light  foot,  it  may  be  added,  had 
taken  the  same  view  (ii,  407 ;  vi,  278),  and  that  given 
above  in  (3)  converges  to  the  same  result.    See  Trance. 

8.  Philo,  the  learnetl  contemporary  of  Josephus,  rep- 
resents the  Urim  and  Thummim  as  two  images  of  the 
two  virtues  or  powers — SijXaxTiv  Tt  Kcii  ci\i)3tiav.  Tiie 
fidl  (juotation  is :  To  St  Xoytiof  (the  pectoral,  or  breast- 
plate) ;  reTpdywvoi',  SnrXovv  KartaKevciZBTO,  (oaavti 
jSafftf, Wa  duo  apsTcig  dyaXixaTixpop?)  (that  they  might 
carry  the  image  of  the  two  powersj ;  cijXiixyiv  ts  Ktii 
aXij^tiai'  {Be.  Vita  Mosis,  lib.  iii,  p.  152,  t.  2,  ed.  Man- 
gey).  He  also  uses  the  following  words  (iJe  Monarch. 
lib.  ii,  p.  82-1-,  Opj^.  ii,  22G)  :  'Etti  tov  Xoytiov  Cirri'i 
V(paanara  KUTairoiKiXXti,  TrpoaayoptiHoi'  to  /.liv  cij- 
Xwaiv,  TO  S'  dXij^uai'.  This  statement  of  Philo  has 
been  thought  by  many  recent  interpreters  to  be  sup- 
ported by  certain  external  evidence.  It  had  been  no- 
ticed by  all  the  old  commentators  that  a  remarkable 
resemblance  existed  between  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
of  the  Jewish  high-priest  and  the  custom  recorded  by 
yElian  (  V\ir.  [list,  xiv,  347)  of  the  Egyptian  archjudge, 
who  was  always  a  priest  venerable  for  age,  learning,  and 
probity,  and  who  opened  judicial  proceedings  by  sus- 
pending, by  a  gold  chain  hung  round  his  neck  (comp. 
Gen.  xli,  42),  an  image  made  of  a  sap|)hire  stone,  which 
was  called  'AX j'/.&eta,  i.e.  "truth,"  and  with  which  Dio- 
dorus  Sicidus  (i,48, 75)  says  he  touched  (TTiOocrS'flro)  the 
party  who  had  gained  the  cause.  Certain  traces  of  a 
similar  custom  among  the  Homans  had  also  been  ad- 
verted to — namely,  that  among  the  Vestal  Virgins,  at 
least  she  that  was  called  Maxima,  and  who  sat  in  judg- 
ment and  tried  causes  as  the  Pontifex  Maximus  did, 
wore  a  similar  antepectorale  (Lipsius,  De  Vesta  et  I'ts- 
talibus  Si/ntdf/ma  [Antv.  IGOo,  ap.  Plant.],  cap.  ult.). 
But  these  resemblances  among  the  Egyptians  were  con- 
sidered to  have  been  derived  by  them  from  the  Jews, 
m  consequence  of  their  correspondence  with  them  after 
Solomon's  marriage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter  (Patrick, 
on  Exod.  xxviii,  30).  Sidisecpient  discoveries,  however, 
among  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  resemblances  belong  to  a  much  earlier  period. 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  says  the  figure  of  Truth  which  the 
Egyptian  archjudge  suspended  from  his  neck  was,  in 
fact,  a  representation  of  the  goddess  who  was  worshipped 
under  the  dual,  or  double,  character  of  Truth  and  Justice, 


Ancient  Egypliau  Siaudinj,'  Figures  of  the  Goddess  of 
Truth  and  Justice. 

and  whose  name,  Thmei,  the  Egyptian  or  Coptic  name 
of  Justice  or  Truth  (comp.  the  Greek  Sf/nc),  appears  to 
have  been  the  oriyin  of  the  Hebrew  Thummim  —  "a 
word,"  he  remarks,  "  according  to  the  Sept.  translation, 
implying  truth,  and  bearing  a  further  analogy  in  its 
plural  termination."  He  also  remarks  that  the  word 
Thummim,  being  a  plural  or  dual  word,  corresponds  to 
the  Egyptian  notion  of  the  '■•two  Truths,"  or  the  double 
capacity  of  this  goddess.  "  This  goddess,"  he  says,  "  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  sculptures  in  this  double  capacit}-, 
represented  by  two  figures  exactly  similar,"  as  in  the 
above  cut.  "  It  is," 
he  adds,  "  further  ob- 
servable that  the  chief- 
priest  of  the  Jews,  who, 
before  the  election  of 
a  king,  was  also  the 
judge  of  the  nation, 
was  alone  entitled  to 
wear  this  honorary 
badge.  Does  the  touch 
of  the  successful  liti- 
gant with  the  figure, 
by  the  Egyptian  arch- 
judge, afford  any  il- 
lustration of  such  pas- 
sages as  Isa.  vi,  7 ;  Jcr. 
i,  9;  Esth.  v,  2,  or  of 
those  numerous  i  n- 
Aiicicnl  Egyptian  Sitting  Figure  stances  in  which 
of  tlie  Goddess  of  Truth  aud  touching  is  represent- 
'^"*''''^^"  ed  as  the  emblem  or 

means  of  miraculous  virtue?"  Our  authority  for 
these  Egyptian  antiquities  adds  that  the  ancient 
(Sept.)  inter[iretalion  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
as  signifying  "'light  and  truth,"  presents  a  striking 
analogy  to  the  two  figures  of  Ke,  the  sun,  and  Thmei, 
truth,  in  the  breastplate  worn  by  the  Egyptians. 
Here  Thmei  is  represented,  as  she  frequentlj'  is, 
by  a  single  figure  wearing  two  ostrich  feathers,  her 
emblem,  because  all  the  wing  -  feathers  of  this  bird 
were  considered  of  equal  length,  and  hence  meant  true 
or  correct"  (^Anr.  Eijypt.  [Lond.  1842],  ii,  27,  etc.;  v, 
28,  etc.  See  also  other  remarks  on  the  dual  offices 
of  Thmei,  in  Gallery  of 
A  ntiquities,  selected  from 
the  British  Museum  by 
F.  Arundale  and  J.  Bono- 
mi).  Upon  a  view  of  the 
preceding  facts,  even  so 
orthodox  an  antiquarian  as 
Hengstenberg  {Ef/i/jit  and 
\  the  Hook  of  Jloses,  ch.v'i)  pj.rm 
I  adopts  3Ir.  Mede's  opinion, 


on  E'jyptiau  Breast- 
plates. 
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that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  "  things  well  known 
to  the  patriarchs,"  as  divinely  appointed  means  of  in- 
quiring of  the  Lord  (den.  xxv,  '22,  23),  suited  to  an  in- 
fantine state  of  religion;  that  the  originals  were  pre- 
served, or  the  real  use  at  least,  among  tlie  Abrahamidse, 
and,  at  the  reformation  under  Moses,  were  simply  rec- 
ognised; that  the  resemblances  to  them  among  the 
Egyptians  were  but  imitations  of  this  primeval  mode 
of  divine  communication,  as  were  the  heathen  auspices 
of  similar  means  originally  connected  with  the  sacrifice 
of  animals. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  of  a  direct  Egyptian  origin 
of  the  objects  in  question,  it  has  been  forcibly  urged 
(1)  that  the  words  Urim  and  Thummim  do  not,  in  fact, 
mean  Truth  amlJustice;  (2)  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  single  and  undistinctive  use  of  the  term  "judgment" 
(IJS'i'^)  in  connection  with  the  choshen,  or  pontifical 
pectorale,  there  is  no  magisterial  function  of  the  high- 
priest  in  the  cases  of  consultation,  like  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tian archjudge;  and  (3)  that,  if  such  an  image  were  in- 
tended, it  is  strange  that  no  description  is  given  to  iden- 
tify it,  nor  any  prescription  made  as  to  its  form  or  struct- 
ure in  the  Mosaic  account,  as  there  is  of  all  the  other 
articles  of  the  priestly  regalia  (see  Keil,  Commentary, 
ad  loc). 

IV.  Oracular  Use.  —  The  process  of  consulting  the 
Lord  by  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  the  form  in  which 
the  answer  was  returned,  are  not  explained  in  Script- 
ure, and  all  we  can  say  on  the  subject  is  from  Rabbin- 
ical tradition.  The  rabbins  say  that  tlie  manner  of 
inquiring  was  as  follows:  the  priest  put  on  his  robes, 
and  went  (not  into  the  sanctuary,  where  he  could  go 
but  once  a  year),  but  into  the  sanctum,  or  holy  place, 
and  stood  before  the  curtain  or  vail  that  divided  the 
sanctuary  from  the  sanctum.  There  he  stood  upright, 
facing  towards  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  behind 
him  stood  the  person  for  whom  he  inquired,  in  a  right 
line  with  the  priest,  facing  the  back  of  the  latter,  but 
outside  the  sanctum.  Then  the  priest  inquired  of  God 
concerning  the  matter  required,  in  a  low  voice,  like  one 
praying  half  audibly,  and,  keeping  his  eyes  upon  the 
breastplate,  he  received  by  Urim  and  Thummim  the 
answer  to  his  question.  Maimonides  says  it  was  not 
lawful  to  inquire  by  this  mode  for  private  individuals, 
but  only  for  the  king,  or  for  him  on  whom  the  affairs 
of  the  congregation  lay. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  the  answer  was 
returned,  Prideaux,  and  some  other  Christian  commen- 
tators, think  that  when  the  high-priest  inquired  of  the 
Lord,  standing  in  his  robes  before  the  vail,  that  an  audi- 
ble answer  was  returned  from  within.  But  the  rabbins 
say  that  the  answer  was  given  by  certain  letters  en- 
graven on  the  stones  in  the  breastplate  becoming  pe- 
culiarly, prominently  lustrous,  in  proper  order,  so  as  to 
be  read  by  the  high-priest  into  words.  For  instance, 
when  David  inquired  of  (Jod  whether  he  should  go  up 
to  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  ii,  1),  the  answer 
was,  '-Go  up,"  'TO'S,  alah  ;  the  letters  ",  b,  and  tl  became 
in  order  prominently  lustrous,  and  thus  formed  the  word. 
These  explanations  evidently  depend  upon  the  Talmud- 
ic  theories  above  recited  as  to  the  form  and  nature  of 
the  objects  themselves.     See  Divination. 

V.  Ti/pical  Siynijicance. — The  office  of  the  high-priest 
and  his  dress,  as  well  as  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture 
and  service,  were  all  typical  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, or  of  the  office  and  person  of  Christ;  in  whom, 
also,  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  as  well  as  the  other  types 
and  foreshadowings,  were  fulfilled.  He  was  Light,  Per- 
fection, Manifestation,  and  Truth.  He  was  the  "  true 
Light,  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world"  (John  i,  9).  "  Being  made  perfect,  he  became 
the  Author  of  salvation  to  all  that  obey  him"  (Heb.  v, 
9).  He  was  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh"  (1  Tim.  iii,  16). 
He  was  •■  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life"  (John  xiv, 
6),  and  he  "came  to  bear  witness  to  the  Truth"  (xviii, 


37).  By  Urim  and  Thummim  a  measure  of  the  Holy 
(ihost  was  granted  to  the  Jewish  high-priest;  Christ  is 
a  high-priest  in  whom  are  all  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  without  measure  (iii,  34).  "  He  put  on  right- 
eousness as  a  breastplate"  (Isa.  lix,  19) ;  and  by  his  mer- 
its and  intercession  as  our  continual  High-priest,  he  has 
given  to  us  to  "  put  on  the  breastjilate  of  faith  and  love" 
(1  Thess.  V,  8).  Some  have  seen  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim the  object  alhided  to  by  John  as"  the  white  stone" 
(i^/j^ot;  XtvKt)}  of  the  Christian  mysteries  (Kev.  ii,  17). 
See  Type. 

VL  Literature.— In  addition  to  the  works  cited  above, 
and  those  referred  to  by  Winer  {Realworterb.  s.  v.)  and 
by  Darling  {Cyclop.  Bibliograph.  col,  231  sq.),  there  are 
monographs  on  this  subject  in  Latin  by  Calov  (Viteb. 
1(J75),  Wolf  (Lips.  1740),  Schroder  (Marb.  1741),  and 
Stiebriz  (Hal.  1753) ;  and  in  (Jerman  by  Bellermann 
(Berl.  1824)  and  SaalschUtz  (Konigsb.  1849).  See  High- 
priest. 

Urius,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  surname  oi  Jupi- 
ter, who  sends  good  winds  to  those  at  sea. 

Uiiya  (or  Orissa)  Version.  Uriya,  the  ver- 
nacular dialect  of  Orissa  (q.  v.),  is  a  tolerably  pure  dia- 
lect of  the  Sanscrit,  possessing  some  Persian  and  Arabic 
terms,  borrowed  through  the  medium  of  the  Hindus- 
tani, with  others  of  doubtful  origin.  It  is  closely  con- 
nected with  Bengali,  but  greatly  diflFering  in  pronun- 
ciation, for  an  effeminate  style  of  articulaticni  is  preva- 
lent in  Bengal,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Orissa  have  a 
broad  and  almost  rustic  accent.  The  Uriya  has  also  a 
written  character  peculiar  to  itself. 

Tlie  first  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  dialect  was 
commenced  by  the  Serampore  missionaries  in  1803,  and 
an  edition  consisting  of  one  thousand  copies  of  the  New 
Test,  was  printed  in  1811.  The  first  edition  of  the  Old 
Test,,  also  consisting  of  one  thousand  copies,  was  print- 
ed in  1819.  The  New  Test,  was  soon  exhausted,  and 
a  second  edition  of  four  thousand  copies  left  the  press 
in  1822,  in  the  same  year  in  which  a  mission  by  the 
(ieneral  Baptist  Society  was  established  at  Cuttack, 
the  capital  of  Orissa.  In  1832  a  second  edition  of  the 
Old  Test,  left  the  press,  together  with  a  separate  edition 
of  the  Psalms.  In  1838  the  Rev.  jNIessrs.  Sutton  and 
Noyes  undertook  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Uriya.  Dr.  Sutton  commenced  with  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis, and  when  the  translation  was  completed  he  carried 
on  both  the  printing  and  binding  at  Cuttack.  An  edi- 
tion of  the  Old  Test,  he  completed  for  the  Bible  Society 
in  1844.  In  1864  an  edition  of  two  thousand  copies  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  from  Dr.  Sutton's  version,  was 
issued  from  the  Cuttack  press  at  the  instance  of  the 
Bible  Society,  In  the  Rejwrt  for  1863  we  read  that 
the  New  Test,  has  been  revised,  but  the  Old  Test, 
has  been  reprinted  as  before.  Whether  Dr.  Sutton 
completed  his  version  or  not  we  are  unable  to  state. 
The  only  notice  we  find  again  concerning  the  Uriya 
version  since  1863  is  the  statement  made  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  the 
year  1873  that  "  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buckley  has  completed 
the  printing  of  a  revised  version  of  the  Old  Test,  at  the 
society's  expense."  From  the  Report  for  the  year  1879 
we  see  that  up  to  March  31,  1879,  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  had  disposed  of  4000  Bibles  and  Old 
Tests.,  34,000  copies  of  portions  of  the  Old  Test.,  ami 
2000  copies  of  portions  of  the  New  Test,,  or  altogether 
of  40,000  copies,  in  part  or  in  whole,  of  the  Uriya  ver- 
sion.    (B.  P.) 

UrLsperger,  Johann  August,  a  German  theolo- 
gian and  controversialist,  was  born  Nov.  25,  1728,  and 
during  most  of  his  public  life  was  pastor  and  senior  at 
Augsburg.  He  was  possessed  of  great  learning  and 
penetration,  and  was  a  fearless  and  earnest  tliinker. 
He  was  also  a  foremost  champion  of  evangelical  truth 
against  the  attacks  of  the  philosophical  and  rationaliz- 
ing neologies  of  his  country,  and  contributed  several 
trenchant  works  to  the  literature  of  that  controversy, 
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amdiig  them,  Versucke  einer  genauen  Bestimmntig  des 
Ge/ieimimseji  Gottes {l7G9-~4, 4  pts. 4to) : — Kuizge/asstcs 
System  der  Dreieinigkeitslehre : — Traktat  vom  gdttiichen 
Kbenbilde.  He  founded  the  "  Deutsche  Clirisienthums- 
Gesellschaft"  (German  Society  for  Christianity),  the 
idea  forwhich  he  tooii  from  the  l?ritisli  Society  for  Pro- 
motiuf^  Cliristian  Knowledge  (founded  1C98)  and  the 
Swedish  society  "  l)e  Fide  et  Christianismo."  The  so- 
ciety was  first  establishe(i  in  Basle,  but  failed  to  under- 
take the  work  for  which  Urlsperger  had  called  it  into 
being — the  advocacy  and  defence  of  pure  doctrine — and 
devoted  its  efforts  rather  to  the  promotion  of  true  piety. 
Though  disappointed,  Urlsperger  gave  his  services  re- 
peatedly to  the  society,  and  continued  to  travel  over 
the  Continent  and  to  England  in  its  behalf,  until  he 
died  at  Hamburg,  Dec.  I,  LSOG.  See  Ilerzog,  Reul- 
Encykiop.  s.  v.;  but  corap.  Smith's  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of 
Doctrines,  §  295,  p.  3. 

Urlsperger,  Samuel,  a  Protestant  divine  of  Ger- 
many, fatlicr  of  the  preceding,  was  born  Aug.  31,  1(585, 
at  Kirchheim,  in  Wurtemberg.  lie  belonged  to  a  Hun- 
garian Protestant  family,  which  with  many  others  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  country  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  He  studied  at  Tubingen,  where  he  publicly 
spoke  on  Ratio  etjides  coUatce  contra  Zackium  et  Poire- 
tnm.  He  continued  his  stuilies  at  Erlangen  from  1708, 
and  after  a  short  stay  at  Jena  and  Halle,  he  went  to 
Leyden,  Utrecht,  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  Af- 
ter his  return  to  Germany,  he  was  appointed  pastor  in 
1713  at  Stettin.  In  1714  he  went  to  Stuttgart  as  court 
preacher  and  member  of  consistory.  Deposed  from  his 
ofhce  in  1718,  he  was  appointed  in  1720  superintendent 
at  Ilerrenburg,  and  three  years  later  he  was  called  to 
Augsburg,  where  he  died,  April  21,  1772.  Besides  a 
number  of  sermons,  he  published,  A  usjuhrliche  Nach- 
richt  von  den  salzburr/ischen  Emii/ra/iten,  die  sich  in 
Amerika  uiedergelassen  haben  (Halle,  1735-52,  3  vols.) : 
— A  merikunisches  Ackerwerk  Gottes  oder  zuverldssige 
Nachrichten  von  dem  Zustaude  der  von  den  salzbiir- 
gischen  Emigranten  erbaiiten  Stadt  Kben-Ezer  ( ibid. 
1754-66).  See  Doring,  Gelehrte  Theohgen  Deutsch- 
Umds,  iv,  559  sq. ;  Koch,  Gesch,  des  deutschen  Kirchen- 
liedes,  v,  71  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Urquehart,  John,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Scotland,  and  a  youth  of  singular  promise 
and  piety,  was  born  in  Perth,  June  7,  1808.  In  April, 
1824,  he  made  a  decided  profession  of  piet}',  and  con- 
secrated his  powers  entirely  to  the  service  of  his  Re- 
deemer. He  left  the  university  in  1826  with  the  repu- 
tation of  being  by  far  the  most  eminent  of  his  class,  al- 
though then  but  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  decided 
to  become  a  missionary  to  the  heathen,  but,  on  account 
of  liis  }'outh,was  induced  to  wait  a  while  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  arduous  duties  of  that  station.  He  died 
Jan.  10,  1827,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  See  his  Memoirs, 
Letters,  and  Select  Remains,  by  Orme. 

Urquhart,  John  F.,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Montgomery 
County,  Ala.,  Sept.  15,  1841.  He  experienced  religion 
\vhen,about  nine  years  old,  moved  with  his  parents  to 
Florida  in  1852,  joined  the  Florida  Conference  in  1860, 
and  labored  in  it  faithfully  until  his  death,  Aug.  19, 
1864.  Mr.  Urquhart  was  a  young  man  of  lively  spirit, 
relined  and  elevated  by  grace,  and  very  promising.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  £.  Church, 
South,  1864,  p.  522. 

Ursacius,  bishop  of  Liugidimum,  in  IMnesia,  during 
the  4th  century,  is  noted  as  being  a  disciple  of  Arius, 
and  one  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  Arian  court- 
party.     See  Neander,  /list,  of  the  Church,  ii,  404  sq. 

TJrslcinus,  antipope,  was  a  deacon  of  Rome,  and 
claimed  the  election  as  successor  of  Tiberius  over  Dam- 
asus  (q.  V.  ),who  was  elected  (  A.D.  366  )  by  a  larger 
party  of  the  clergy  and  the  Roman  people,  and  was  rec- 
ognised b}-  the  emperor  Valentinian  I.     After  a  pro- 


tracted conflict,  Ursicinus  was  driven  out  of  Italy,  and 
went  to  Cologne.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  381,  and  re- 
newed the  agitation,  but  was  finally  banished  by  the 
Council  of  A(iuileia.  He  is  not  included  in  the  lists  of 
popes.     See  Ilerzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

XJrsins  (O/'sini),  the  name  of  a  French  familv  emi- 
nent, from  the  15th  century,  for  its  services  in  State  and 
Church  and  historical  literature.  Two  of  them  are  ap- 
propriate here. 

1.  Jacquks  .Iouvknel  pes,  brother  of  the  succeed- 
ing, was  born  in  Paris,  Oct.  14,  1410,  and  became  suc- 
cessively archdeacon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Paris  (1441) 
and  archbishop  of  Rheims  (Sept.  25,  1444) ;  but  in  1449 
he  resigned  the  latter  position  in  favor  of  his  brother, 
receiving  the  two  dioceses  of  Poitiers  and  Frejus.  He 
died  at  Poitiers,  March  12,  1457.  He  was  occupied  in 
several  political  and  ecclesiastical  negotiations  of  the 
time. 

2.  Jkan  Juvenal  (or  Jouimiel  des),  Jr.,  a  prelate 
and  historian,  was  born  in  Paris,  Nov.  23,  1388,  and,  af- 
ter studying  at  Orleans  and  Paris,  became  doctor  in 
utroque  jure,  and  enjoyed  some  minor  offices;  but  was 
driven  into  exile  with  his  parents  in  1418.  In  1425  he 
returned  as  advocate-general  under  Charles  A'^II,  and 
soon  rose  tlirough  lower  ecclesiastical  positions  to  the 
bishopric  of  Beauvais  (1431).  In  1444  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  see  of  Laon,  and  in  1449  he  became  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  where  he  died,  July  14,  1473.  He 
was  engaged  in  several  diplomatic  embassies,  and  wrote 
a  number  of  ecclesiastical  works,  for  which  see  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v^. 

Ursinus,  Johanii  Heinrich,  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Spires,  Jan,  26,  1608, 
and  died  at  Ratisbon,  May  14,  1667,  where  he  had 
been  superintendent  since  1655,  He  is  the  author  of 
Anale.ctorum  Sacrorum  Libri  Duodecim  (Frankf,  1668- 
70,  2  vols.)  :  —  Compendium  Histor.  de  Ecclesiar.  Ger- 
manicur.  Origine  et  Progressu  ab  Adscensione  Domini 
usque  ad  Carolum  Magnum  (Nuremb.  1664) : — Ecclesi- 
astessive  de  Sacris  Concionibus  (Frankf,  1659) : — Sacrar. 
Concionum  jiu'ta  Diversas  Tnictandi  Methodos  Partt- 
digmata  (ibid,  eod, ).  See  Winer,  Jlumlb.  der  theol. 
Literalur,  i,  30,  778;  ii,  58;  Furst,  Bib/.  Jud.  iii,  462. 
(B.  P.) 

Ursinus  (BEEu),Zacharias,  a  German  theologi- 
an of  the  16th  century,  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Melanc- 
thon,  the  friend  of  Calvin  and  Peter  Martyr,  and  one  of 
the  two  authors  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  was  born  at 
Breslau.  July  18. 1534.  He  accompanied  Melancthon  to 
the  religious  colloquy  of  Worms  in  August,  1557  ;  after- 
wards visited  Calvin  at  Geneva;  and,  finally,  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  studied  Hebrew  under  Jean  Mercier, 
On  his  return  he  was  called  to  the  service  of  his  native 
city,  and  became  fourth  professor  of  the  Collegia.  Primi 
Ordinis  in  September,  1558;  but  the  mildness  of  his 
views  respecting  the  eucharist  having  excited  contro- 
versy, he  solicited  a  release  from  that  office,  which  was 
granted  April  26,  1560.  In  this  dispute  he  wrote  the 
Theses  de  Sacrumentis  (in  Tract.  Theol.  an.  1584,  p.  339- 
382).  He  went  to  Zurich,  and  became  the  companion 
and  pupil  of  Peter  Martyr,  with  the  residt  that  he  dis- 
covereil  himself  to  be  no  Lutheran,  and  not  even  a  mere 
Philipist,  but  altogether  a  supporter  of  the  views  of  Cal- 
vin, Beza,  and  Peter  Martyr. 

Ursinus  was  soon  afterwards  called  to  the  Collegium 
Sapieiitim  in  Heidelberg,  and  to  its  duties  afterwards 
added  the  chair  of  dogmatics.  He  began  his  theologi- 
cal prelections  Sept.  1,  1562,  and  in  the  following  year 
undertook  also  the  deliverj'  of  the  Sunday-afternoon 
sermon  on  the  catechism.  To  these  various  duties  he 
added  the  formation  of  a  constitution  for  the  churches 
of  the  Palatinate,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  Olevian, 
but  whose  defence  devolved  on  him  alone.  It  was  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  work  that  he  began  his  active 
literary  life.  He  wrote  a  Verantirortin/g  against  criti- 
cisms and  perversions  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  which 
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fiirrned  the  principal  element  in  the  new  constitution; 
an  Antwort  auf  etUcher  Theologea  Ceiisirr,  and  otlier 
works.  When  the  Maiilbronn  Convention  grew  out  of 
these  discussions  [see  Maulbhon'n],  Ursinus  was  one 
of  the  collocutors  for  the  Palatinate,  and  demonstrated 
by  his  readiness  and  keenness  tliat  he  was  one  of  the 
ablest  disputants  of  the  time.  The  Wurtembergers 
having  violated  the  agreement  to  refrain  from  publish- 
ing the  proceedings,  the  Heidelbergers  were  obliged  to 
respond;  and  the  duty  of  correcting  the  perversions 
whicli  had  gone  out  before  the  public  devolved  again 
on  Ursinus.  From  this  time  onward  he  was  involved 
in  the  controversy  about  the  correct  interpretation  of 
Art.  X  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  in  which  the  strict 
Lutherans  insisted  that  Luther's  writings,  especially  his 
polemical  writings,  should  be  considered  the  onlv  guide, 
anil  endeavored  to  deprive  all  who  did  not  hold  their 
view  of  the  legal  standing  assured  to  those  who  accept- 
ed the  Confessioii  as  a  statement  of  their  faith.  Weary 
of  the  endless  dispute,  Ursinus  closed  his  share  in  the 
controversy  in  1566,  with  the  determination  to  write  no 
more.  He  was  worn  out.  His  health  was  impaired, 
auii  he  was  obliged  to  seek  relief  from  excessive  labors 
by  resigning  the  chair  of  dogmatics  to  Hieronymus 
Zaiichius,  Feb.  10,  1568.  A  few  months  later,  however, 
a  new  conflict  demanded  his  attention.  George  With- 
ers, an  Englishman,  had  defended  in  a  disputation  at 
Heidelberg  the  thesis  that  the  administration  of  ecclesi- 
astical discipline  in  all  its  extent  belongs  properly  to 
tlie  ecclesiastical  ministerium  in  connection  with  an  or- 
ganized presbyteriate ;  and  Olevian  had  endorsed  that 
iipiuion,  while  Erastus  opposed  it.  Each  side  gained 
a'lherents  without  being  able  to  intimidate  its  opijo- 
nents.  Beza  and  Bidlinger  were  called  on  for  advice, 
and,  eventually,  Ursinus  was  required  by  the  elector  to 
state  his  views.  He  did  this  in  1569,  in  so  candid  and 
kindly  a  manner  as  to  win  approval  even  from  those 
wiio  did  not  accept  his  conclusions.  The  elector  finally 
decreed  the  erection  of  presbyteries  and  the  execution 
of  discipline. 

The  accession  of  the  elector  Louis  inaugurated  a  new 
order  of  things  in  the  Palatinate,  under  which  Luther- 
anisin  was  able  to  regain  its  predominance.  The  Colle- 
(j'uim  Supieiitiw  was  closed  in  September,  1577,  and  Ur- 
sinus was  dismissed  from  his  post.  A  professorship  in 
Lausanne  was  at  once  offered  him,  but  he  declined  it, 
and  accepted,  instead,  a  call  to  Neustadt,  where  the  the- 
ology of  the  Reformed  Church  found  a  refuge  in  the 
CiiUe'/ium  Illustre  Cdsimirianum.  He  had  previoush' 
published,  in  Latin  and  German,  the  confession  of  faith 
appended  to  the  late  elector's  will  (1577),  and  was  soon 
afterwards  commissioned,  in  connection  with  Zanchius, 
to  draw  up  for  the  Frankfort  Synod  (September,  1578) 
a  confession  which  should  be  accepted  in  the  Reformed 
cliurchcs  of  all  European  countries.  This  office  he  de- 
clined on  the  grounds  of  ill-health  and  distrust  of  his 
aliility.  He  began  his  lectures  on  Isaiah  May  26, 1578, 
and  subsequently  participated  in  the  conflict  over  the 
acceptance  of  the  Formula  Concordia,  having  contrib- 
uted the  most  powerful  argument  in  opposition  to  that 
measure.  He  died  March  6,  1583,  at  Neustadt.  His 
literary  remains  were  intrusted  to  Prof.  Jungnitz,  and 
he,  with  other  friends  of  the  departed  scholar,  collected 
and  ]iublished  many  works  which,  until  then,  existed 
only  in  ^LS.,  and  gave  the  author's  name  to  others 
which  had  previously  been  anonymously  published. 
The  llnddberg  Catechism,  with  notes,  anil  Lectures  on  the 
Organon  of  Ai-istotle,  etc.,  were  published  at  Neustadt. 
Parens,  at  a  later  day,  issued  a  corrected  edition  of 
the  Exposition  of  the  Catechism  (  Brem.  1623,  8vo); 
and  a  complete  edition  of  Ursinus's  works  was  issued 
by  Renter,  his  pupil  and  immediate  successor  in  the 
Sapientim. 

See  Adam.  Vit.  German.  Theologorum;  Heppe,  Gesch, 
d.  deutsch.  Protestantismus ;  id.  Dogniatik  d.  deutsch.  Pro- 
testantismus,  i,  158-160;  Sudhoff,  Olevianus  v,  Uisinus 
(Elberfeld,  1857) ;  id.  Lebeu  d.  Vdter  d.  refurmirt,  Kirche, 


vol.  viii;  Gillet,  Crato  von  Crafftheim  (Frankf.  1860); 
Herzog,  Real-Enci/Hop.  s.  v.;  Smith's  Hagenbach,  JJist. 
of  Doctrines,  ii,  §  222,  and  §  223  a,  4. 

Urstier,  in  Chinese  and  Persian  mj'thology.  There 
is  said  to  be  erected  in  China,  at  Miako,  in  a  large  pago- 
da, a  statue  of  a  bull  entirely  of  gold.  If  the  reports  of 
the  Holland  expeditions  are  true,  it  is  marvellous  wliat 
a  similarity  there  is  in  the  fable  of  this  bull  and  that 
worshipped  by  the  Persians  and  Egyptians.  He  is  rep- 
resented as  in  the  act  of  springing,  with  the  intention 
of  breaking  an  egg  that  lies  swimming  in  the  water 
close  by  a  rock.  The  Chinese,  Egyptians,  and  Persians 
agree  in  saying  that  in  this  egg  the  world  lay  bidden. 
This  egg  was  swimming  about  the  water  until  a  rock 
appeared  in  the  water,  against  which  it  leaned  itself. 
Then  the  Urstier  came,  cracked  the  shell  with  his  horns, 
and  from  this  egg  there  sprang  the  world  and  all  that 
is  in  the  world,  and  the  breath  of  the  bull  gave  man  life. 
— VoUmer,  Worterb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Ursula  (  St.  )  and  The  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins. 
The  legend  states  that  Ufrsiila  was  the  daughter  of  The- 
onotus,  or  Diognetus,  of  Britain.  She  was  demanded 
in  marriage  by  a  heathen  prince  named  Holofernes,  and 
consented  to  his  demand  on  condition  that  he  should 
become  a  Christian  and  allow  her  three  years  before  the 
marriage  in  which  to  make  a  pilgrimage.  He  conform- 
ed to  her  will,  and,  with  his  religion,  changed  his  name 
into  .Etherius;  and  she  took  ship  with  eleven  thousand 
virgins.  They  went  first  to  the  port  of  Tila,  in  Gaul, 
and  thence  up  the  Rhine  to  Cologne  and  Basle,  after- 
wards continuing  the  pilgrimage  by  land  as  far  as  Rome. 
When  they  returned,  pope  Cyriacus,  with  a  retinue  of 
clergy,  joined  the  immense  procession  ;  and  at  Basle  the 
bishop  Paid,  or  Pantulus,  likewise.  At  Cologne  the  re- 
turning pilgrims  were  attacked,  while  disembarking,  bj-- 
hordes  of  wild  Ilunnish  barbarians  and  were  all  massa- 
cred,though  the  heathen  king,  Attila(Etzel),  admired  the 
beauty  of  Ursula  and  desired  to  spare  her,  that  she  might 


St.  Ursula.    (From  a  pi(  line  hv  St. Cattarina  de'  Vigri,in 
the  Bologiiu  Giillery.) 
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become  his  wife.  She  fell  pierced  with  an  arrow,  which 
has  become  her  peculiar  attribute  in  artistic  represen- 
tations of  this  saint.  Immediately  after  the  massa- 
cre heavenly  hosts,  equal  in  number  to  the  murdered 
virgins,  appeared  and  put  the  barbarians  to  flight.  The 
delivered  inhabitants  nf  the  city  thereupon  buried  the 
fallen  pilgrims,  and  erected  to  each  one  a  stone  bearing 
her  name — the  names  having  been  obtained  from  .lames, 
a  bishop,  who  was  in  the  train  of  the  pilgrims  and  who 
had  found  a  refuge  in  a  cave  from  the  fate  of  his  com- 
panions. Soon  afterwards  Clemantius,  a  pilgrim  from 
Greece,  having  been  urged  in  repeated  dreams,  erect- 
ed a  church  among  the  graves  in  honor  of  Ursula  and 
her  eleven  thousand  comi)anions.  The  sanctity  of  this 
place  of  burial  is  ai>parent  from  the  fact  that  no  oth- 
er interments,  even  tlioiigh  they  be  of  the  bodies  of 
baptized  children,  can  be  performed  in  its  hallowed 
soil. 

The  origin  of  the  Ursula  legend  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  ancient  martyrologies  and  saints'  chron- 
icles of  a  date  earlier  than  the  12th  century,  the  legend 
having  been  current  in  this  form  in  (iermany  since  that 
period,  while  a  somewhat  tiifFerent  version  has  prevailed 
in  England.  This  rehearses  that  Maximus,  the  usurper 
in  Gaid  (383-388)  and  former  commander  in  Britain, 
had  required  of  king  Dionotns  of  Cornwall  a  number 
of  marriageable  girls  for  his  legionaries,  and  that  the 
king  at  once  forwarded  sixty  thousand  virgins  of  com- 
mon and  eleven  thousand  of  noble  rank,  among  them 
his  own  daughter  Ursula.  They  were  driven  by  storms, 
"ad  barbaras  insulas  appnls.T,"  and  murdered  by  the 
Huns  and  Picts  ('?).  The  earliest  mention  of  any  sim- 
ilar event  is  found  in  the  poetical  martyrology  (ad 
Oct.  21)  of  Wandelbert  of  Pri'im,  who  died  in  870  (see 
D'Achery,  Spicilcg.  ii,  54).  The  martyrology  of  the 
monk  Usuard  of  St.  Germain,  written  about  875,  men- 
tions two  virgins  of  Cologne,  "Martha  et  Saula.  cum 
aliis  pluribus"  {Acta  SS.  [Boll.]  Jun.  7,  G13),  and  vari- 
ous ecclesiastical  calendars  of  Cologne  of  scarcely  more 
recent  date  mention  eleven  virgins  and  give  their 
names.  The  massacre  itself  is  with  great  unanimity  at- 
tributed to  the  Huns,  under  the  command  of  Attila. 
For  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
legend  involves  credible  truth  we  refer  to  Zijckler,  in 
Herzog's  Real- Encyklop.  s.  v.  See  Crombach,  Ursu- 
la Mndicul a,  etc.  (Col.  1647,  fob),  the  most  extensive 
work  ;  id.  A  uct.  sive  Lib.  XI f  S.  Ursulce  Vindic.  (4to)  ; 
a Iso  Vad  ian ,  Oratio  de  XI  Millihus  I  'irgin «m  ( Vien .  1 5 1 0) ; 
Usher  in  Antiq.  Eccles.  Briian.  (Lond.  1C87),  p.  107  sq. ; 
Baronius,  Martyrol.  Rom.  ad  Oct,  21 ;  id.  Annales,  ad  an. 
383,  No.  4,  etc. ;  Jameson  [Mrs.], Lec/endary  A  rt,  ii,501  sq. 

Ursulines,  the  name  borne  by  the  nuns  and  The- 
atines  of  a  charitable  order  in  tlie  Church  of  Rome, 
which  was  founded  Nov.  25,  1.535,  at  Brescia  by  Angela 
Merici  (q.  v.),  and  became  prominent  among  the  benev- 
olent orders  instituted  in  the  16th  century  to  impede 
the  progress  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Their 
original  rule  did  not  require  ascetical  retirement  from 
the  world  nor  the  wearing  of  a  peculiar  dress.  Even 
the  obligation  to  chastity  was  ratlier  recommended 
than  imposed.  But,  after  the  papal  confirmation  of  the 
order  had  been  obtained  (June  9,  1544),  the  rule  be- 
came more  strict.  Formal  congregations  were  organ- 
ized, whose  members,  for  the  most  part,  lived  together 
in  convents.  A  girdle  of  leather  to  sj'mbolize  virgini- 
ty was  added  to  the  garb.  JMore  extended  measures 
to  uniform  and  regulate  the  order  were  taken  under 
the  direction  of  cardinal  Borromeo.  who  was  from  t)ie 
first  its  zealous  patron.  By  the  end  of  the  16th  centu- 
ry the  order  had  become  estal dished  in  France,  and 
rapidly  increased  the  number  of  its  convents.  The  sin- 
gle congregation  of  Paris  possessed  over  eighty  such 
houses.  In  time  this  congregation  devised  a  new  rule 
which  was  approved  by  pope  Paul  V,  and  has  become 
the  model  for  the  rules  of  the  congregations  of  Bor- 
deaux, Dijon,  and  Lyons  (see  Co/istitnt.  d.  Rtliyeuses  de 
<S.  Urs.  de  la  Cowjrefj.  de.  Paris,  1648,  and  R'eylement, 


1673).  It  adds  to  the  three  solemn  vows  of  Augustine 
a  fourth,  which  requires  tiie  instruction  of  female  youth. 
The  garb  consists  of  gray  skirt,  black  robe,  leathern 
girdle  with  iron  buckle,  black  cloak  without  sleeves,  a 
head -cloth  with  short  white  veil,  and  a  large  black 
thin  veil  over  all.  The  French  congregations  origi- 
nated the  Ursuline  order  in  Germany.  In  the  time  of 
its  greatest  extension  the  order  consisted  of  about  twen- 
ty loosely  connected  congregations,  having,  perhaps, 
350  convents  and  15,000  to  20,000  nuns,  the  maximum 
number  of  inmates  being  60  nuns  and  20  laj'-sisters  to 
a  convent.  The  Ursulines  are  distinguished  by  a  con- 
scientious performance  of  the  obligation  to  instruct  the 
young.  In  Italy  and  Switzerland  the  conr/reyuted  or 
non-regulated  Ursulines  comjiose  the  body  of  the  order, 
and  they  observe  a  more  ascetical  rule  than  the  regu- 
lated nuns.  They  devote  eight  days  annually  to  the 
s])iritual  exercises  prescribed  by  Loyola,  teach  young 
girls  daily,  catechise  adults  on  Sunday,  visit  the  sick, 
dispense  alms,  and  hold  conferences  every  Friday. 
Their  novitiate  extends  over  three  j-ears.  The  differ- 
ent houses  are  al- 
most everywhere  un- 
der the  direction  of 
the  diocesan  bishops. 
See  Les  Chroniquis 
de  rOrdre  des  Ursu- 
lines (  Paris,  1676  1, 
vol.  ii ;  Journal  dts 
Ilhistr.  Reliyeiises  de 
VOrdre  de  S.  Urs. 
iv,  1690;  Mayer,  T/- 
sul.  -  Orden  (  Wiirz- 
burg,  1692);  Helyof, 
Geschichte  aller  Kl«- 
sier-  II.  Rittei--Orde». 
iv,  178  sq. ;  Crnme, 
Gesch.  d.  ]SIdrirh.<- 
Orden,  ch.  iv. — Her- 
zog,  Real-  Eticyldoj>. 
s.  V.  The  first  LTrsu- 
line  colony  in  Amer- 
ica was  founded  by 
Marie  Guyart  ai 
Quebec  in  1639;  an 
there  are  now  con- 
vents of  this  order 
also  at  Trois  Rivi- 
feres  and  Chatham,  in  Canada;  and  in  the  United  States 
at  IMorrisania,  N.  Y. ;  at  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Fay- 
etteville,  O. ;  at  Springfield  and  Alton.  III.;  at  Colum- 
bia, Savannah,  and  Augusta,  Ga. ;  at  New  Orleans,  San 
Antonio,  Galveston,  Louisville,  and  St.  Louis.  But  they 
have  ceased  to  exist  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany 
since  1871.     See  Appletons'  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Urued,  a  title  of  the  god  Bilyi  in  Chaldaean  my- 
thology, signifying  "  protector  of  the  house."  See  Le- 
normant,  Cliald.  Mayic,\>.  186. 

Uiuker,  in  Chaldiean  mythology,  was  the  name  of 
a  wicked  dtemon,  "  enormous"  and  "multifold."  See 
Lenorraant,  Ckuld.  Mayic,  p.  3, 10. 

Uru  Sukhar,  in  Chaktean  mythology,  was  a  title 
of  the  god  Jiiiyi,  signifying  "protector  of  the  family." 
See  Lenormant,  Cliald.  Mayic,  p.  186. 

Urwick,  W'li.i.iAM,  D.D.,  an  Irish  Congregational 
minister,  was  liorn  at  Shrewsbury,  Dec.  8,  1791.  He 
graduated  at  Hoxton  College,  and  settled  at  Sligo;  be- 
came interested  in  important  discussions  with  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  divines,  and  by  the  brilliancy  of  liis  ar- 
guments and  the  overpowering  force  of  his  mind  won 
for  himself  a  place  among  the  foremost  defenders  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  In  1826  Dr.  L'rwick  accepted  the 
pastorate  of  York  Street  (jhapel,  Dublin,  and  during 
the  long  period  of  his  public  ministry  was  recognised 
as  an  able  advocate  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  He  was 
intimately  associated  with  the  Irish  Evangelical  Socie- 
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ty,  Home  IMission,  and  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  He 
died  July  19, 18G8.  See  (Lond.)  Con(j.  Yeur-huok,  18G9, 
p.  285. 

Usagers  and  Collegers,  two  parties  existing  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  reigns  of  George  I  and 
George  11.  As  the  bishops  who  had  been  ejected  from 
their  sees  during  the  Revolution  were  gradually  re- 
moved by  death,  others  were  consecrated  in  their  stead, 
without  diocesan  authority,  to  preserve  the  apostolic 
succession  until  the  former  condition  of  affairs  should  be 
restored.  On  the  death  of  bishop  Rose  of  Edinburgh, 
in  1720,  the  last  of  the  old  diocesan  prelates,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  Church  should  henceforth  be  governed 
by  a  college  of  bishops.  The  proposal  was  supported 
by  the  lay  party  and  opposed  by  the  clergy.  Another 
cause  of  division  arose  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  diocesan  party  favored  the  adoption  of  certain 
usages  into  the  Church  of  Scotland  which  had  been 
lately  revived  in  England,  viz. — •(!)  mixing  water  with 
the  wine;  (2)  commemorating  the  faithful  departed; 
(3)  the  invocati(tn  in  the  prayer  of  consecration ;  (4) 
oblation  before  administration.  Bishop  Gadderar,  one 
of  the  defenders  of  the  usages,  being  subsequently 
chosen  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  the  party  opposed  to  the 
college  system  became  identified  with  the  usages. 
Hence  the  terms  Usagers  and  Collegers.  See  Blunt, 
Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Use,  the  form  of  external  worship  peculiar  to  any 
Church  ;  also  the  ritual  of  a  Church  or  diocese  arranged 
by  authority  and  generally  followed.  In  England  each 
bishop  formerly  had  the  power  of  making  some  im- 
provements in  the  liturgy  of  his  Church;  in  process  of 
time  different  customs  arose  which  were  so  distinct  as 
to  receive  the  name  of  "  uses."  We  thus  have  the 
uses  of  Sarum,  Bangor,  York,  Hereford,  Durham,  Lin- 
coln. The  Use  of  Sarum  became  the  most  general. 
All  were  practically  abolished  in  the  IGth  century. 
See  Hook,  Church  Diet.  s.  v. 

Ushas,  in  Hindu  mytholog}',  is  one  of  the  female 
deities  of  the  Vedas — the  Dawn.  She  is  represented 
as  possessing  verj'  pleasing  attributes,  such  as  the  bring- 
er  of  opulence,  the  giver  of  food,  endowed  with  intel- 
lect, truthful,  and  the  like.  See  Chambers's  Unct/clo]). 
s.  V. 

Usher  (or  Ussher),  James,  an  illustrious  prelate, 
and  a  great  luminary  of  the  Irish  Church,  was  born  at 
Dublin,  Jan.  4,  1580.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  being  one  of  the  first  three  scholars  ma- 
triculated. In  IGOl  he  was  ordained ;  in  1603  he  became 
chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  soon  after  professor  of  di- 
vinity at  the  university;  in  1619  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Meath  ;  and  in  1624  he  became  archbishop  of  Armagh 
and  primate.  During  the  troubles  arising  out  of  the 
war  between  Charles  I  and  the  Parliament,  Usher  had 
to  leave  Ireland,  and  was  subjected  to  much  hardship, 
his  property  being  seized  and  his  revenues  distrained. 
He  obtained  the  see  of  Carlisle  (in  commendam),  but 
from  that  but  little  emolument  accrued  to  him.  He 
afterwards  became  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  vvas 
one  of  the  six  divines  allowed  by  Parliament  to  confer 
with  Charles  at  Carisbrook.  No  man  could  be  matched 
against  him  in  debate,  and  during  the  Civil  War  he 
preached  man}'  bitter  sermons  against  the  Independents. 
In  1642  he  removed  to  Oxford,  but,  the  king's  power 
declining,  he  retired  to  Cardiff.  He  was  recognised  as 
one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  his  time.  Richelieu  is 
said  to  have  offered  him  a  high  position  in  France.  He 
declined  a  professorship  at  Leyden.  His  later  years 
were  spent  in  the  family  of  lady  Peterborough  at  Rei- 
gate,  where  he  died,  March  21,  1656.  Usher  was  a  la- 
borious student,  and  amassed  vast  learning.  His  An- 
TKfles  Vet.  et  Novi  Test.  (1650-54,  fol.)  established  his 
fame  as  a  scholar  and  a  chronologist,  and  fixed  the  Bib- 
lical chronology  which  has  since  been  generally  follow- 
ed in  this  country,  and  which  is  adopted  in  the  A.  V. 
He  wrote  also  De  Gneca  LXX,  Versiunt  Si/ntagina : — 


Episfola  ad  L.  Capellum  de  Variis  Text.  ITeh.  Lectionihus 
(1652)  : — Britannicariim  Ecclesiarum  Antiquitates  (1639, 
fol. ;  enlarged  ed.  1677)  : — and  a  multitude  of  works  on 
the  ecclesiastical  controversies  of  the  dav,  and  on  some 
questions  in  theology.  His  library,  for  which  he  col- 
lected books  and  M8S.  from  all  tjuarters,  was,  after  his 
death,  presented  to  the  Dublin  University,  where  it  re- 
mains. He  succeeded  in  obtaining  six  copies  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  several  MSS.  of  the  Syriac 
version.  His  collected  works  have  been  edited  by 
Dr.  Elringtou  (1847,  16  vols,  8vo),  with  a  life  of  the 
author. 

Usher,  John  (1),  an  American  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  1689;  graduated  at  Harvanl  College  in 
1719;  studied  theology;  went  to  England  for  holy  or- 
ders, and  returned  as  missionary  of  the  Society  for  Prop- 
agating the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts;  and  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  mission  at  Bristol,  R.  I.  He  died  at  Bristol, 
April  30,  1775.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pul- 
pit, v,  48-50. 

Usher,  John  (2),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Bristol,  R.  I.,  1722;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1743;  practiced  law  for  many  years;  commenced  read- 
ing service,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1775;  was 
ordained  by  bishop  Seabury  in  1793,  and  rector  of  the 
parish  until  1800.  He  died  July,  1804.  See  Sprague, 
Annuls  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  p.  49. 

Usous,  in  Phoenician  mythology,  was,  according  to 
tradition, banded  down  by  Sanchoniathon  as  a  brother  of 
Hypsuranius,  who  at  first  protected  his  body  with  hides 
of  animals  which  he  had  killed;  and  when  rains  and 
winds  came,  and  fire  broke  out  through  friction  of  tlie 
trees  one  with  another,  he  risked  himself  upon  a  tree, 
whose  branches  he  had  cut  off,  out  upon  the  treacherous 
sea.  He  dedicated  two  pillars  to  tire  and  wind,  and  sac- 
rificed the  blood  of  the  animals  he  had  slain. — VoUmer, 
Wurterh.  d.  Myihol.  s,  v. 

Usque,  Abraham,  whose  Christian  name  was  Dn- 
arte  Pinel,  belonged  to  those  inihappy  Jewish  exiles  who 
were  driven  from  the  Spanish  peninsula  in  1492,  He 
sought  refuge  at  Ferrara,  in  Italy,  where  he  established, 
under  the  name  of  Abraham  Us(iue,  a  great  printing 
establishment,  in  order  to  supply  the  Marranos  with  He- 
brew books.  He  not  only  edited  various  Rabbinical 
works,  but  also  published  the  celebrated  Spanish  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  entitled  Bihlia  en  Len- 
gua  Espanola,  trnduzida  Palubra  por  Palabra  de  la 
Verdudera  Hebraica,  por  muy  excelentes  letrados.  Vista 
y  examinada  por  el  Oficio  de  la  luquisicion,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Hercules  II  and  Donna  Gracia  Nasi  (Fer- 
rara, 53 13  =  1553).  There  is  a  great  deal  of  dispute  about 
this  Bible,  since  two  editions  of  it  were  simultaneously 
printed — the  one  edited  by  Duarte  Pinel,  at  the  expense 
of  Genhiimo  de  Varjas,  and  the  other  edited  b_y  Abra- 
ham Usque,  at  the  expense  of  Jom  Tob  Athias.  But 
the  difhcidty  is  easily  removed  by  identifying  Usque 
with  Pinel,  De  Vargas  with  Athias;  Duarte  Pinel  be- 
ing the  Portuguese  name  and  Abraham  Usque  the  Jew- 
ish, and  so  Genjnimo  de  Varjas  being  the  Spanish  and 
Jom  Tob  Athias  the  Jewish  name.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  both  were  Marranos,  and  used  their  Christian  name 
in  the  edition  which  was  printed  for  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing Christians;  wliile  in  the  edition  for  their  Jewish 
brethren  they  used  their  Jewish  name,  under  which 
they  have  become  knovvn.  Usque,  or  Pinel,  began  this 
version  in  1543  and  completed  it  in  1553,  after  ten  years 
of  diligent  labor.  And  though  the  names  of  the  trans- 
lators are  not  given,  it  being  simply  remarked  "  made 
by  very  excellent  scholars"  ("por  muy  excelentes  letra- 
dos"), j-et  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  he  was 
the  princijial  author  of  it.  He  adopted  tlie  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch  published  in  the  Constanti- 
nople Pentateuch  Polyglot  (1547),  which  was  common- 
ly in  use  by  the  Jews  in  Spain  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  and  which  is  most  probably  the  early 
Spanish  translation  of  the  Middle  Ages  falsely  attrib- 
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uteil  to  David  Kimchi  (see  SteiiischiioidGr,  Jeirh/i  Lit- 
erdture,  p.  132).  There  were  two  editions,  published 
siiniiltaneously,  as  has  already  been  intimated  :  one  was 
intended  for  the  Jews,  and  tlie  other  was  designed  to 
acqnaint  Spanish  -  speakinfj  Christians  with  tlie  Old 
Test.  New  editions  of  the  former  appeared  at  Ferrara, 
Ki.'iO;  Amsterdam,  IGII  ;  Venice,  KilT ;  and  with  cor- 
rietions.  improvements,  and  an  introduction  by  Manas- 
seh  ben -Israel,  Amsterdam,  KJaO;  with  tables  of  the 
Haphtaroth,  indices  of  chapters,  jndges,  kings,  and 
jirophets  of  Israel  according  to  the  Ds'lj'  "iTO,  as  well 
as  with  an  elaborate  introduction  by  (iillis  Joost  (ibid. 
1G4G),  and  with  a  new  preface  and  corrections  by  Sam. 
de  Cazeres  (ibid.  1661 ).  See  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  4()3  sq. ; 
l)e'  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico,  p.  3"24  (Cierm.  transl.)  ;  id. 
l)e  Tiipographia  Ilehnvo-Ferrarensi,  p.  28-46 ;  Stein- 
schneider,  Catalorj.  Libr.  llehr.  in  Bibl.  Bodl.  col.  195; 
Etheridge,  [iitroduction  to  Flebrew  Literature,  p.  453; 
Ticknor,  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  i,  41,  note 
(Amer.  ed.) ;  Finn,  »S(7;/ia?'(ZM?,  p.  468  sq. ;  Lindo, //w- 
torji  of  the  Jeu's  in  Spain,  p.  361 ;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and 
the  Gentiles,  p.  394  sq. ;  Kitto,  Ci/clop.  s.  v. ;  Kayserling, 
Gesch.  d.  Jiiden  in  Portugal,  p.  268 ;  (iriitz,  Gesch.  d.  Ju- 
den,  ix,  344  sq. ;  Rosennililler,  Handbuch  fiir  die  Litera- 
tur  der  bibl.  Kritik  und  Exegese,  iv,  268  sq. ;  Simon, 
IJistoire  Crit.  da  V.  T.  p.  311.     (B.  P.) 

Ussermanii,  ^Emilian,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine 
of  Gortnany,  was  born  at  St.  Ulrich,  in  Baden,  Oct.  30, 
1737,  occupied  the  chair  of  theology  at  Salzburg  from 
1767  to  1769,  and  died  Oct.  27,  1798,  as  doctor  of  theol- 
ogy and  capitulary  in  the  monastery  of  the  Benedic- 
tines of  Sanct  Blasien.  He  is  the  author  of,  Kpiscopatus 
Wirceburg.  sub  MetropoU  Moguntina  Chronol.  et  Diplo- 
mat. Illustratus  (Sanct  Blasien,  1794):  —  Kpiscopatus 
Bamberg. .  .  .  Illiistr.{i[m\.lHOi): — Succinct  a  Explicatio 
Locorum  quorundam  Difficiliorum  Pentateuchi  quoad 
Sensum  Literalem,  Moralem,  Poletnicum,  A  llegoricum  et 
Aniilogicum  ex  Contextu  jvcecipue  Locis  Purallelis  ac 
Linguis  Adornata  (Munich,  1767): — Compendium  Syn- 
taxeos  Hebraicce,  una  cum  Analyst  Libri  Geneseos,  etc. 
(Salzburg,  1769).  See  F'iirst,  Bibl.  .hid.  iii,  465;  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theol.  Literatur,  i,  779,  787.     (B.  P.) 

Usteri,  Leonhard,  a  Swiss  theologian,  was  born 
Oct.  22,  1799,  at  Zurich.  He  studied  in  his  native 
place,  and  having  been  ordained  in  1820,  he  went  to 
Berlin  to   attend  the  lectures   of  Schleiermacher.     In 

1823  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  commenced  a 
course  of  private  lectures  on  the  Pauline  epistles.     In 

1824  he  was  called  to  Berne  as  professor  and  director 
of  the  gymnasium,  and  died  there  Sept.  18,  1833.  He 
combined  exact  scholarship  with  philosophic  depth  and 
acumen.  He  wrote,  Commentatio  Critica,  in  qua  Joannis 
Erangelium  Genuinum  esse,  ex  Comparatis  I  V  Eeangeli- 
orum  de  Cana  Ultima  et  de  Passinne  Jesu  Christi  Nar- 
rntionibus  Ostemlilur  ( Turici,  1823),  written  against 
Bretschneider :  —  Eiitu-ickelung  des  Paulinischen  Lehr- 
hegrijfes  in  seinein  Verhdltnisse  zur  biblischen  Dogmatik 
des  Neuen  Testaments,  etc.  (Zurich,  1824;  6th  ed.  1851): 
— Comnienlar  iiber  den  Brief  Pauli  an  die  Galater  (ibid. 
1833).  He  also  published  some  essays  in  the  Stud.  n. 
Krit.  See  Theolog.  Universal-Lex.  s.  v. ;  Zuchold,  Bibl. 
Theoloq.  ii,  1373;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Literatur, 
i,  .32,  88,  261,  294 ;  ii,  812.      (B.  P.) 

Ustick,  Hugh  Stewart,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Bhiomingburgh,  O.,  Sept.  9,  1832.  He 
pursued  his  academical  studies  in  Salem  Academy,  Ross 
Co.,  O.,  and  graduated  at  Miami  University  in  1853. 
He  studied  theology  in  New  Albany  Seminary;  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  Chillicothe  Presbytery  in  1855; 
employed  by  the  American  Tract  Society  during  1856; 
and  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Hamilton.  O..  in  May.  18,57.  He  died  Oct.  31,  1857. 
See  Wilson,  Pre.-^b.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1864,  p,  200. 

Ustick,  Stephen  C,  a  prominent  Baptist  \t\y- 
man,  sou  of  the  Rev,  Thomas  Ustick,  was  born  in  New 


York  city  in  1773.  He  was  a  printer  by  trade,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  his  secular  calling  with  great  activity. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  deacon  in  the  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  Baptist  Church,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  all 
plans  for  religious  work,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
For  some  time  his  home  was  in  Washington,  I).  C. 
lie  removed  to  Batavia,  O.,  in  which  place  he  died, 
Nov.  11,  1837.  Mr.  Ustick  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Baptist  Triennial  Convention,  formed  in  1814 
with  special  reference  to  carrying  on  the  work  of  for- 
eign missions.  See  the  Missionary  Jubilee,  p.  119. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Ustur,  in  Chaldrean  mythology,  was  a  class  of 
protecting  genii  witii  the  face  of  a  human  being, 
and  referred  to  in  Ezekicl's  (i,  10;  x,  14)  vision  by 
the  river  Chebar.  See  Lenormant,  Chaldcean  Magic, 
p.  121. 

Usuard,  a  French  hagiographer  of  the  9th  century, 
was  a  monk  of  Saint-Germain-des-Pres  at  Paris.  He 
wrote  a  Martyrology  under  the  countenance  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  which  was  first  printed  at  the  end  of  Rudi- 
mentum  Novitio7-um  (1475),  and  afterwards  served  as 
the  basis  of  the  Martyrologium  Romanum.  He  died 
Jan.  8,  876  or  877.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale, 
s.  V. 

Usurpation  of  a  Bp;nefice  is  the  act  (by  a 
stranger  who  has  no  right  to  do  so)  of  presenting  a 
clerk,  who  is  thereupon  admitted  to,  and  instituted  in, 
a  Church  benefice.  Anciently  such  an  act  deprived  the 
legal  patron  of  his  advowson ;  but  now  no  usnr|iation 
can  displace  the  estate  or  interest  of  the  patron,  but  the 
true  patron  may  present  upon  the  next  avoidance,  as  if 
no  such  usurpation  had  occurred. — Lee,  Gloss  of  Lilurg. 
Terms,  s.  v. 

Usury  (Ti'ir'.?i  neskek,  lit.  a  biting,  i.  e.  extortion ; 
TOKOQ, yield;  twice  [Neh.  v,  7, 10]  ii.^S'0,mashshd,debt') 
is  used  in  the  A.  Y.  in  the  Old-English  sense  of  interest 
for  money  loaned,  and  not  necessarily  in  the  odious  and 
later  signification,  an  unlawful  contract  for  the  loan  of 
money,  to  be  returned  again  with  exorbitant  increase. 
By  the  laws  of  Moses  the  Israelites  were  forbidden  to 
take  usury  from  their  brethren  upon  the  loan  of  money, 
victuals,  or  anything  else,  not,  it  has  been  observed  by 
Michaelis,  as  if  he  absolutely  and  in  all  cases  condemned 
the  practice,  for  he  expressly  permitted  interest  to  be 
taken  from  strangers,  but  only  out  of  favor  to  the  poorer 
classes.  In  other  words,  he  did  not  mean  to  represent 
that  the  taking  of  interest  for  the  loan  of  money  was  in 
itself  sinful  and  unjust;  but  as  at  that  period  the  Israel- 
ites were  comparatively  a  poor  people  and  strangers  to 
commerce,  they  borrowed,  not  with  a  view  to  profit,  but 
from  poverty,  and  in  order  to  procure  the  common  nec- 
essaries of  life.  It  would  therefore  have  been  a  hard- 
ship to  have  exacted  from  tliem  more  than  was  lent. 
The  Israelites  were,  however,  permitted  to  take  usury 
from  strangers,  from  the  Canaanites  and  other  people 
devoted  to  subjection.  This  was  one  of  the  many  means 
they  adopted  for  oppressing  and  ruining  the  Canaanites 
who  remained  in  the  land.  The  Israelites  were  not  a 
commercial  people,  nor  were  the  laws  and  regulations 
under  which  they  were  placed  framed  with  a  view  to 
encourage  them  to  become  such,  but  rather  to  preserve 
them  in  the  possession  of  their  family  inheritances,  and 
in  the  cultivation  of  a  simple,  unostpntatious,  frugal 
mode  of  life.  Among  themselves,  therefore,  only  such 
lending  as  ministered  help  to  the  struggling  poor,  and 
served  to  tide  them  over  trials  and  difficulties,  was  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  the  old  economy;  not  such  as 
tended  to  embarrass  their  circumstances,  and  at  their 
expense  enabled  a  griping  neighbor  to  enrich  himself. 
This  last  is  the  only  kind  of  usury  forbidden  in  the 
law,  and  the  avoiding  of  this  is  sometimes  given  among 
the  characteristics  of  tlie  upright  and  godly  man  (Psa. 
XV,  5;  Jer.  xv,  10).  It  is  also  that  wliich  when  prac- 
ticed was  denounced  as  a  crying  inquity,  and  exposed 
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those  who  did  it  to  judicial  condemnation  (Prov. 
xxviii,  8). 

The  practice  of  mortgaging  land,  sometimes  at  ex- 
orbitant interest,  grew  up  among  the  Jews  during  the 
Captivity,  in  direct  violation  of  the  law  (Lev.  xxv,  30, 
37;  EzQk.  xviii.  8,  13,  17).  We  tind  the  rale  reaching 
1  in  100  per  month,  correspontling  to  the  Koman  cenln- 
simm  usurce,  or  12  per  cent,  per  annum — a  rate  which 
Nicbuhr  considers  to  have  been  borrowed  from  abroad, 
and  which  is,  or  lias  been  till  quite  lately,  a  very  usual 
or  even  a  minimum  rate  in  the  East  (Niebuhr,  flist.  of 
Rome, ill,  57,  Engl,  transl.;  Volney,  True,  ii,  254,  note; 
Chardin,  I'oi/.  vi,  122) ;  but  untler  Turkish  misrule  it 
now  often  reaches  40  or  50  per  cent.  (Conder,  Tent 
lVo7-k  ill  Pdkst.  ii,  2(58).  Yet  the  law  of  the  Koran, 
like  the  Jewish,  forl)ids  all  usury  (Lane,  Mod.  Eiinpt.  i, 
132;  Sale,  Koran,  c.  30).  The  laws  of  Menu  allow  18 
and  even  24  per  cent,  as  an  interest  rate;  but,  as  was 
the  law  in  Egy[)t,  accumulated  interest  was  not  to  ex- 
cised twice  the  original  sum  lent  {Laws  o/  Menu,  v'lii, 
140,  141,  151;  Jones  [Sir  W.],  Works,  iii,  295;  comp. 
Diod.  Sic.  i,  9,  79).  This  Jewish  practice  was  annulled 
by  Nehemiah,and  an  oath  exacted  to  insure  its  discon- 
tinuance (Neh.  V,  3-13  ;  comp.  Selden,  De  Jur.Nat.  vi,  10  : 
Hoffmann,  Lex.  s.  v.  "  Usura").  Our  Saviour  denounced 
all  extortion,  and  promulgated  a  new  law  of  love  and 
forbearance:  "Give  to  everj'  man  that  asketh  of  thee, 
and  of  him  that  taketh  away  thy  goods,  ask  them  not 
again."  "Love  ye  your  enemies,  and  do  good,  and  lend, 
hoping  for  nothing  again"  (Luke  vi,  30,  35). 

The  practice  of  usury  was  severely  censured  by  the 
ancient  Church  and  strictly  forbidden  to  the  clergy. 
One  law  prohibited  a  usurer  from  ordination.  Many  of 
the  ancient  canons  condemned  it  in  unmeasured  terms. 
One  of  the  canons  of  Nice  says,  "  Forasmuch  as  many 
clerks,  following  covetousness  and  tilihy  lucre,  and  fi!r- 
getting  the  Holy  Scriptures  (which  speak  of  the  right- 
eous man  as  one  that  hath  not  given  his  money  upon 
usury),  have  let  forth  their  money  upon  usury,  and 
taken  the  usual  monthly  increase,  it  seemed  good  to 
this  great  and  holy  synod  that  if  an}'  one,  after  this  de- 
cree, shall  be  found  to  take  usury,  or  demand  the  prin- 
cipal with  half  the  increase  of  the  whole,  or  shall  invent 
any  such  methods  for  filthy  lucre's  sake,  he  shall  be  de- 
graded from  his  order,  and  have  liis  name  struck  out  of 
the  roll  of  the  Church."  The  same  practice  is  censured 
by  the  Apostolical  Canons;  the  Council  of  Eliberis;  the 
first  and  second  councils  of  Aries;  the  first  and  third  of 
Carthage;  the  Council  of  Laodicea  and  of  Trullo.  Usury 
was  of  various  kinds;  sometimes  it  was  called  centesi- 
moe,  the  hundredth  part  of  the  principal  being  paid 
every  month.  This  was  allowed  by  the  civil  law,  but 
it  was  generally  condemned  b}'  the  Church.  Another 
form  of  usury  was  called  sesciiplum;  that  is,  the  whole 
and  half  as  much  more.  This  was  condemned  by  a  law 
of  Justinian  and  reprobated  by  the  Church.  Other  forms 
of  lower  interest  were  allowed,  such  as  half  or  thinl  of 
the  centesimal  interest.  See  Bingham,  £ccl.  Antiq.  p. 
200-201,  1014,  etc. 

But  the  taking  of  usury  in  the  sense  of  receiving  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest  for  the  use  of  money  em- 
ployed in  merchandise  belongs  to  a  different  category, 
and  is  nowhere  forbidden;  nor  is  it  more  contrary  to 
the  law  of  love  than  the  plying  of  merchandise  itself 
for  the  sake  of  gain.  Hence  it  is  referred  to  in  Now- 
Test.  Scripture  as  a  perfectly  understood  and  allowalile 
practice  (Matt,  xxv, 27;  Luke  xix,  23) — a  practice  winch 
the  Jews  of  all  ages,  from  the  time  of  the  Exile,  when 
they  began  to  be  in  a  manner  driven  to  commerce  for 
their  support,  have  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  carry 
on.  That  it  may  be,  and  often  has  been,  carried  on  by 
them  as  well  as  others  in  a  way  far  from  consistent 
with  the  great  principles  of  etpnty,  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  but  this  belongs  to  the  abuse,  not  to  tlie  use,  of 
the  liberty  in  question,  and  is  to  be  condemned  on  com- 
mercial as  well  as  moral  grounds.  Applied  to  Christian 
times,  the  spirit  of  the  old  enactments  regarding  usury 


finds  its  fulfilment  in  the  frank  and  timely  ministration 
of  pecuniary  help  from  those  who  can  give  it  to  persons 
on  whom  misfortune  and  poverty  have  fallen,  and,  as  re- 
gards commercial  transactions,  in  the  maintenance  of 
upright  and  lionorable  dealings. 

The  exaction  of  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest  for  the 
loan  of  money  was  first  prohibited  in  England  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor;  but  that  law  is  con- 
sidered to  have  become  obsolete,  as  in  112t)  usury  was 
forbidden  only  to  the  clergy,  and  in  1138  it  was  decreed 
by  the  Council  that  "  such  of  the  clergy  as  were  usurers 
and  hunters  after  sordid  gain,  and  for  the  public  em- 
ployment of  the  laity,  ought  to  be  degraded."  In  1 199, 
tlie  last  3'ear  of  the  reign  of  Ilichard  L  the  rate  of  inter- 
est for  money  was  restricted  to  10  per  cent.,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  the  market  rate  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
VJIL  In  1311,  Philip  I\^  fixed  the  interest  that  miglit 
be  exacted  in  the  fairs  of  Champagne  at  20  per  cent. 
James  I  of  Arragcm,  in  1242,  fixed  it  at  18  per  cent.  In 
1490  the  rate  of  interest  in  Placentia  was  40  percent, 
Charles  V  fixed  the  rate  of  interest  in  his  dominions  at 
12  per  cent.  In  154ti  the  rate  in  England  was  fixed  at 
10  per  cent.;  in  1(524  it  was  reduced  to  8;  in  1651  to  (>; 
and  in  1714  to  5  per  cent.,  at  which  it  remaineil  unlil 
1833.  By  3  and  4  William  IV,  c.  98,  bills  not  having 
more  than  three  months  to  run  were  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  laws  against  usury,  and  by  1  Vic- 
toria, c.  80,  the  exemption  was  extended  to  bills  pay- 
able at  twelve  months.  By  2  and  3  Victoria,  c.  37, 
it  was  enacted  that  bills  of  exchange  and  contracts 
for  loans  or  forbearance  of  money  above  £W  shall  not 
be  affected  by  the  usury  laws.  Five  per  cent,  is  still 
left  as  the  legal  rate  of  interest  for  money,  unless  it 
shall  appear  that  any  different  rate  was  agreed  upon 
between  the  parties.  —  Kitto;  Smith;  Fairbairn.  In 
most  of  the  United  States  a  certain  rate  (now  generally 
six  per  cent.)  is  fixed  bj'  law,  and  penalties  are  imposed 
for  exacting  a  liigher  rate.     See  Loan. 

U'ta  {OvTci;  Viilg.  Utha),  a  corrupt  (ireek  form  (I 
Esdr.  V,  30)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  ii,  45)  Akkl'is 
(q.v.). 

Utanubaden,  in  Hindfi  mythology,  is  the  eldest 
son  of  king  Suayarabhu,  the  progenitor  of  the  entire 
generation  of  men.  He  was  married  to  Sunadi,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  Druwen,  who  already  in  his  fifth 
year  was  a  saint  endowed  by  Vishnu  with  wisdom, 
and  ruled  the  kingdom  of  his  father  througii  a  period 
of  twenty-six  thousand  years,  and  was  finally  trans- 
planted into  the  polar  star. 

Uteiiheini,  Chrtstoph  von,  bishop  of  Basle  in  tlie 
iEra  of  tlie  Keformation,  and  an  unconscious  agent  in 
preparing  the  way  for  that  change  in  his  diocese,  was 
born  about  1450  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  in 
time  became  a  representative  of  the  views  of  Gerson 
(q.  v.).  He  was  made  a  canon  at  Strasburg,  and  after- 
wards provost;  became  rector  of  the  newly  founded 
University  of  Basle,  master,  doctor  of  canon  law,  and, 
it  is  saiil,  general  of  the  Order  of  Cluniacensians.  In 
A.D.  1500  he  was  made  administrator  of  the  diocese  of 
Basle,  and  in  1502  bishop.  He  introduced  an  economi- 
cal administration,  which  enabled  him  to  liquidate  the 
debts  of  his  diocese,  and  in  time  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  learning,  but  which,  to  some  extent,  offended  his 
clergy,  and  caused  the  Council  of  Basle  to  suspect  him 
of  entertaining  ambitious  designs  in  the  direction  of  re- 
covering rights  over  the  town  which  his  predecessors 
had  alienated  for  money.  This  dispute  ended  eventual- 
ly in  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  town  to  pay  the 
bishop's  penni/,  which  formed  the  last  evidence  of  epis- 
copal authority  in  secular  matters.  In  spiritual  and  ec- 
clesiastical matters,  Utenheim  also  placed  himself  at 
once  on  the  side  of  reform.  In  obedience  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Council  of  Basle,  he  framed  synodal  statutes, 
and  convened  a  synod,  Oct.  23,  1503,  which  he  address- 
ed in  words  of  earnest  exhortation  and  warning,  to  the 
end  that  a  purer, life  among  the  clergy  might  restore 
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the  Church  to  respect  among  the  laity,  and  might  in- 
troduce a  purer  morality  among  the  ijeuplo.  '1  lie  stat- 
utes he  had  prepared  were  tlien  adupttil;  the  clergy 
promised  to  conform  to  them,  and  i)ledgLHl  tiiemselves 
to  hold  two  synods  annually,  at  which  reports  should 
be  rendered  concerning  their  own  conduct  and  the 
moral  and  religious  state  of  the  people,  and  measures 
for  further  improvement  should  be  devised.  This  en- 
deavor was  nevertheless  fruitless,  because  opposition 
and  disobedience  from  his  clergy  soon  appeared  in 
measure  too  great  for  him  to  control;  but  it  led  to  the 
inception  of  a  new  plan  for  reforming  the  diocese,  which 
has  given  this  bishop  a  noteworthy  place  among  the 
forerunners  of  the  Reformation.  In  1512  he  called  Ca- 
pito  (q.  V.)  to  become  preacher  in  the  cathedral,  and 
three  years  afterwards  CEcolampadius,  neither  of  them 
representatives  of  rigid  Romanism,  and  both  destined 
soon  to  become  leaders  in  the  tendenc}'  awa}-  from 
Rome.  Erasmus  was  also  valued  bj-  the  bishop,  and 
invited  (June  13,  1517)  to  make  Basle  his  home;  and 
when  Luther  began  his  work,  Utenheim  rejoiced  in  his 
boldness,  and  read  his  writings  with  avidity.  So  late 
as  1519  Capito  wrote  to  Luther  that  a  learned  and  very 
upright  bishop  had  promised  a  refuge  to  the  Reformer 
in  case  of  need,  which  bishop  was  certainly  none  other 
than  Utenheim.  It  soon  became  apparent,  however, 
that  Luther's  work  was  causing  material  damage  to  the 
bishop  and  bishopric  of  Basle,  and  the  prelate  there- 
upon began  to  take  retrograde  steps.  He  first  demand- 
ed and  received  a  coadjutor  in  his  office.  A  public  and 
notorious  violation  of  the  fast  on  Palm-Sunday  furnish- 
ed him  with  a  desired  occasion  to  issue  a  mandate  for- 
bidding the  public  mention  of  Luther  and  threatening 
punishment  for  all  further  transgressions  of  the  law  of 
fasting.  Erasmus  responded  to  that  mandate  in  a  cir- 
cular letter  addressed  to  the  bishop,  which  may  have 
restrained  the  latter  from  extreme  measures,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  caused  his  own  expulsion  from  the  town 
soon  after  Piaster,  15'22.  It  is  certain  that  Utenheim 
always  remained  accessible  to  the  evangelicals;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  advised  the  Church  of  Zurich  not 
to  risk  the  second  disputation  set  down  for  September, 
1523,  and  joined  the  association  of  German  bishops  for 
giving  effect  to  the  Edict  of  Worms.  He  retained  the 
friendship  of  Erasmus  to  the  last,  and  permitted  the 
latter  to  express  his  views  respecting  the  Church  verj' 
frankly.  Worn  out  with  age,  ill-health,  and  anxiety, 
he  retired  in  1524  to  Bruntrut.  In  February.  1527,  he 
asked  to  be  released  from  his  official  duties,  and  died 
March  16  of  that  year.  See  Sudanus,  Basileu  Sacra, 
etc.  (Bruntrut,  1608);  Ochs, GescA.  d.  Stadt  Basel,  ch.  iv  ; 
Erasmus,  Vlatenso,  Th.  Moro,  etc.;  Scultetus,  Annales 
udA.\h\^\  Wirz,  llelcet.  Kirch.-Gesch.  v,  284 ;  Wursti- 
sen,  Basle?-  Chronik,  p.  564 ;  Letters  of  Herm.  Busch  and 
(Jlareau  to  Zwingli  (ed.  Schnler  and  Schulthess),  vii,  1, 
195-197;  Ranke,  Deutsche  Gesch.  im  Zeitalter  d.  Refor- 
mation, ii,  518;  Herzog,  Leben  Oekolampad^s  (i,  9  sq.). 
Beit)-d'/e  zur  Gesck.  Basels  (1839), and  Beal-Encyklop.s.v.; 
also  Tonjola,  Basilea  Sepulta  Detecta,  Appendix,  p.  25. 

Utgard,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  realm  of  Ut- 
gardsloki,  lying  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  is  the  land 
of  giants  and  magicians.  It  became  known  from  Thor's 
journey  to  Utgard. 

U'thai  [many  U'thai]  (Ileb.  Utliaij',  ''ri",  help- 
ful), the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  (Sept.  Vvw^i  V.  r.  Tw^i ;  Vnlg.  Othei.)  A  person 
(called  "  the  son  of  Ammihud")  of  the  family  of  Pharez, 
who  resided  at  Jerusalem  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
(1  Chron.  ix,  4).  B.C.  536.  He  is  usually  thought  to 
be  identical  with  Atiiaiah  (q.  v.)  of  the  somewhat 
parallel  passage  (Neh.  xi,  4) ;  but  none  of  the  names  in 
his  ancestry  (except  Pharez)  agree. 

2.  (Sept.  Ov^at  v.  r.  Ov^i;  Vulg.  Uthai.)  First 
named  of  the  two  "sons  of  Bigvai,"  who  returned  with 
seventv  males  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  14). 

.B.C.459. 


U'thi  (Oi'-SO,  the  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  viii,  40)  of 
the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  viii,  14)  Uthai  (q.  v.). 

Utilitarianism,  a  term  first  applied  to  the  doc- 
trine of  utility  (q.  V.)  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  adopted 
by  very  many  since  that  time.  The  term  iitilify  was 
first  employed  to  distinguish  the  doctrine  by  Jeremy 
Bentham.     See  Mill,  Utiliturianism, 

Utility,  in  ethico-philosophical  terminology,  is  the 
doctrine  that  actions  are  right  because  they  are  useful 
or  tend  to  promote  happiness.  It  is  thus  defined  by 
^lill  {Utilitarianism,  p.  9):  "The  creed  which  accejits 
as  the  foundation  of  morals  utility,  or  the  greatest  hap- 
piness principle,  holds  that  actions  are  right  in  propor- 
tion as  they  tend  to  promote  happiness,  wrong  as  they 
tend  to  produce  the  reverse  of  happiness.  By  happi- 
ness is  intended  pleasure  and  the  absence  of  pain ;  by 
unhappiness,  pain  and  the  privation  of  pleasure."  The 
fundamental  objection  to  the  doctrine  is  thus  stated  by 
Dr.  Reid  (yl  ctive  Powers,  essay  v,  ch.  v) :  "  Agreeable- 
ness  and  utility  are  not  moral  conceptions,  nor  have 
they  any  connection  with  morality.  What  a  man 
does,  merely  because  it  is  agreeable,  is  not  virtue." 
See  Fleming  and  Krauth,  I'ocab.  of  Philos.  s.  v. 

Utino,  Lkonardo  da,  an  Italian  Dominican,  rector 
of  a  gymnasium  at  Bologna,  chaplain  to  Eugene  IV, 
and  provincial  of  his  order  for  Lombardy,  flourished  in 
A.D.  1444.  His  works  consist  of  two  series  of  sermons 
and  two  treatises — De  Locis  Comiminibiis  Proedicatoi-vm 
and  I>c  Le(jihus.  See  Mosheim,  Church  Hist.  bk.  iii, 
cent.  XV,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii. 

Utraqiiists,  a  name  at  first  given  to  all  those 
members  of  the  Western  Church  in  the  14th  century 
w'ho  contended  for  the  administration  of  the  eucharist 
to  the  laity  sub  utrague  specie,  i.  e.  in  both  kinds.  The 
name  was  applied  especially  to  the  Calixtines  (q.  v.) 
in  the  15th  century.  See  I'isher,  IJist.  of  the  Ref. 
p.  178  sq. 

Utrecht,  Peace  of.  L^trecht  is  a  city  of  the 
Netherlands,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
and  noted  for  the  treaties  which  were  signed  there  to 
close  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  The  prelimi- 
nary terms  of  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  were  signed  Oct.  8,  1711.  A  congress  was 
opened  at  LTtrecht  Jan.  12,  1712.  Arrangements  be- 
tween the  two  powers  were  comjileted  in  August  of  the 
same  year.  Agreement  was  also  reached  with  Holland, 
Portugal,  Prussia,  and  Savoy  soon  afterwards.  Each 
of  the  contracting  parties  treated  in  its  own  name,  and 
hence  there  were  as  many  as  nine  different  treaties 
signed  April  11,  1718.  Many  changes  were  made  in 
the  possessions  of  the  powers  named,  and  Protestantism 
made  substantial  gain  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Utug,  in  Chakhvan  mythology,  is  the  generic  name 
of  the  inferior  and  malevolent  spirits  properly'  called 
daemons.  They  are  said  to  inhabit  the  desert  and  to 
cause  diseases  of  the  forehead.  See  Lenormant,  Chal- 
dcean  Magic,  p.  24  sq. 

Uua,  in  Egj-ptian  mythology,  is  the  name  of  the 
bark  or  vessel  in  which  the  image  of  the  deity  Ra  (the 
sun)  was  carried  by  the  priests.  See  Lenormant,  Chul- 
daean  Magic,  p.  83. 

Uwienon,  Coitncil  of  {Concilium  Unieimviense'), 
was  held  in  1375,  under  Jaroslav,  archbishop  of  (inesen. 
Several  statutes  were  drawn  up  for  the  reformation  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  a  subsidy  granted  by  the 
clergy  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war  against  the 
Turks.  See  Mansi,  Concil.  xi,  2043;  Landon,  Manual 
of  Councils,  s.  V. 

Uyteiibogaert  (  Ugtenhogai-d,  Wytembogard'), 
Hans,  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  ad- 
herents of  Arminius,  after  the  death  of  that  scholar  a 
leader  of  the  Remonstrants — an  independent  and  earnest 
and  yet  a  moderate  and  considerate  man,  everywhere 
maintaining  a  firm  and  upright  character,  and  inces- 
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santly  engaged  in  promoting  peace  among  the  parties 
of  Protestantism — was  regarded  as  tlie  ablest  and  most 
distinguished  preacher  of  his  time  among  the  Remon- 
strants. His  custom  was  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  application  of  scholastic  forms,  and  to  base  his  dis- 
courses directly  on  the  Scriptures.  He  was  born  at 
Utrecht  in  1557,  studied  at  Geneva  under  Beza,  and  be- 
came pastor  in  his  native  town  in  1584.  From  this 
post  he  was  dismissed  in  1589,  because  of  the  moderate 
views  he  held  respecting  the  already  controverted  doc- 
trine of  predestination.  In  1590  he  was  called  to  the 
Hague,  where  he  became  chaplain  to  the  court  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  anil  tutor  to  his  son,  and  acquired 
great  reputation  and  intluence.  He  united  with  Armin- 
ius  in  petitioning  the  States-(ieneral  to  convoke  a  synod 
at  which  they  might  defend  their  party  and  views 
against  the  charges  continually  urged  against  them  by 
the  Gomarists.  An  interview  between  Arminius  and 
Gomarus  was  the  only  result  of  this  effort,  and  the  dis- 
pute was  afterwards  continued  without  any  relaxation 
of  its  bitterness.  Uytenbogaert  carried  himself  with 
dignity  throughout.  He  delivered  an  adilress  before 
the  States,  in  which  he  set  before  them  the  rights  and 
duties  they  were  bound  to  observe.  He  showed  the  in- 
admissibility of  compulsory  support  of  a  symbol,  demon- 
strated that  the  clergy  itself  had  occasioned  the  troubles 
in  the  Church,  and  that  its  object  was  to  enforce  the 
principle  of  the  independence  of  the  spiritual  power. 
He  demanded  that  the  States  should  examine  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute  themselves  and  bring  them  to  a  conclu- 
sion ;  that  in  the  event  of  a  svnod  being  convened  no 
decisions  should  be  reached  before  the  opposing  party 
should  have  had  opportunity  to  be  heard;  and,  finally, 
that  if  fraternity  between  factions  could  not  be  attained, 
mutual  toleration  at  least  should  be  insured.  After  the 
death  of  Arminius,  in  1G09,  Uytenbogaert  was  associated 
with  Episcopius  in  the  leadership  of  his  party  and  in 
the  Remonstnince  through  which  they  presented  their 
doctrinal  system  to  the  view  of  the  States  of  Holland 
and  West  Friesland  (1610).  He  accompanied  an  em- 
bassy to  Paris  as  its  chaplain  about  this  time,  and  in 
the  following  year  participated  with  Episcopius  and 
others  in  a  colloquy  with  their  opponents  at  the  Hague 
in  the  vain  hope  of  securing  peace.  In  1G16,  Henry 
Koseus  entered  legal  complaint  against  him  on  account 
of  a  particular  exposition  given  by  him  of  the  five 
points  of  the  Remonstrance.  In  1619  he  presided  over 
a  Remonstrant  synod  at  \V'alwyck,  which  fact  intensi- 
lied  the  hostility  to  which  he  was  exposed.  He  there- 
upon retired  to  Antwerp  until  1622,  during  which  time 
sentence  of  banishment  and  confiscation  of  property' was 
pronounced  against  him,  and  afterwards  to  Rouen,  in 
France.  In  1626  he  came  back  to  Rotterdam  and  lived 
in  secrecy,  endeavoring  to  secure  a  revocal  of  his  sen- 
tence and  aiding  with  counsel  and  act  in  the  measures 
of  his  party.  His  goods  were  restored  to  him  in  1629, 
and  in  1631  he  was  permitted  to  be  present  during  pub- 
lic worship  at  the  Hague.  He  was  even  allowed  to 
preach  a  few  times,  but  his  enemies  succeeded  in  coni- 
Ijclling  him  to  finally  desist  from  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  the  ministr}'.  He  died  Sept.  24,  1644.  His 
writings  are  chief!}'  in  the  Dutch  language.  Among 
them  are  a  Church  History  (Rotterdam,  1646):  —  a 
treatise  De  Auctoritate  Magistratus  in  Rebus  Eccles. 
(ibid.  1647):  —  and  a  translation  of  the  Confessio  sire 
Declarafio  Sententiw  Pastorum.  See  Schrockh,  Christl. 
Kirchenyesch.  seit  d.  Reform.  (Leips.  1806),  v,  226-276, 
and  the  literature  there  given  ;  also  (iieseler,  Kirchen- 
(jesch.  (Bonn,  1852),  iii,  21,  33;  Herzog.  Real-EnojMoiJ. 
s.  v. 

Uythage,  Conrad  Cornelis,  a  Dutch  scholar  of 
the  17th  century,  is  the  author  of  Tlpjn  11P5,  Revela- 
tio  Punctationis  sive  Dissertatio  de  Antiquorum  sine 
Pundis  Legendi  Ratione  deque  Vocalium  Novitate 
(Lugd.  Bat.  1680)  :— niTipS  ^bs  fTnp,  De  Ledione 
ScripturcB  S.  Scriplorunique  Rahhinorum  absque  Pundis 


(ibid.  1680) : — Ai-tificium  Tnvesiigand.  Radd.  JJehr.  Bre- 
viss.  Praxepfis  Coinprehensum  Exemplisque  IUust,alum 
et  Coiisiliiun  di'  Studio  Ridib.,  etc.  (ibid.  \.QS-2):—ArtiJi- 
chiin  <  'oi/iiiisci  iiddniin  Radlcuni  Ilebr.  in  Nominibus  stu 
Deiirulis  Absululis  (ibid,  eod.) : — K.cplicatio  R.  Mosis 
Mainiouidis  super  Patrum,  s.  Seniorum  Judveor.  Sen- 
tentias  compkd.  VIII  Capita,  vbi  Prcedara  Malta, 
cum  in  Theologia  turn  Philosophia  doctissime  Expli- 
cantur  (ibid.  1683).  All  these  writings  are  now  very 
scarce.  See  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  466 ;  Steinschneider, 
Bibliog.  Hundb.  s.  v.;  INIiiller,  lEOH  n"^3,  or  Catalogue 
of  Hebreio  and  Jewish  ]VorIcs  (Amst.  1868),  p.  323. 
(B.  P.) 

Uz  (Heb.  Uts,  Y^V,  wooded),  the  name  of  three  men, 
and  also  of  a  region. 

1.  (Sept.  Ou'^  V.  r.  ''Qq,  Vulg.  Us  or  Hits.)  First 
named  of  the  four  sons  of  Aram  (Gen.  x,  23),  and  grand- 
son of  Shem  (1  Chron.  i,  17,  where  the  lineage  is  con- 
densed).    B.C.  post  2500. 

2.  (Sept.  Oy^:,  Vulg.  f/us,  A.  V.  "  Huz.")  The  oldest 
of  the  eight  sons  of  Nahor  by  Milcah  (Gen.  xxii,  21). 
B.C.  cir.  2000. 

3.  (Sept.  ^Qg,  Vulg.  IIus.)  First  named  of  the  two 
sons  of  Dishan  the  Horite  chieftain  (Gen.  xxxvi,  28 ;  1 
Chron.  i,  42).     B.C.  post  1950. 

4.  The  Land  oe  Uz  was  the  country  in  which  Job 
lived  (Job  i,  1;  Sept.  AixyJug.Yulg. Bus).  As  the  ge- 
nealogical statements  of  the  book  of  Genesis  are  un- 
doubtedly ethnological,  and  in  many  instances  also  geo- 
graphical, it  may  fairly  be  surmised  that  the  coincidence 
of  names  in  the  above  cases  is  not  accidental,  but  points 
to  a  fusion  of  various  branches  of  the  Shemitic  race  in 
a  certain  locality.  This  surmise  is  confirmed  by  the 
circumstance  that  other  connecting-links  may  be  dis- 
covered between  the  same  branches.  For  instance,  Nos. 
1  and  2  have  in  common  the  names  Aram  (comp.  Gen. 
X,  23;  xxii,  21)  and  Maachah  as  a  geographical  desig- 
nation in  connection  with  the  former  (1  Chron.  xix.  6), 
and  a  personal  one  in  connection  with  the  latter  (Gen. 
xxii,  24).  Nos.  2  and  4  have  in  common  the  names 
Buz  and  Buzite  (vcr.  21 ;  Job  xxxii,  2),  Chesed  and 
Chasdim  (Gen.  xxii,  22 ;  Job  i,  17,  A.  V.  "  Chaldasans"), 
Shuah,  a  nephew  of  Nahor,  and  Shuhite  (Gen.  xxv,  2; 
Job  ii,  11),  and  Kedem,  as  (he  country  whither  Abra- 
ham sent  Shuah,  together  with  his  other  children  by 
Keturah,  and  also  as  the  country  where  Job  lived  (Gen. 
xxv,  6 ;  Job  i,  3).  Nos.  3  and  4,  again,  have  in  common 
Eliphaz  (Gen.  xxxvi,  10;  Job  ii,  11),  and  Teman  and 
Temanite  (Gen.  xxxvi,  11 ;  Job  ii,  11).  The  ethnolog- 
ical fact  embodied  in  the  above  coincidences  of  names 
appears  to  be  as  follows :  Certain  branches  of  the  Ara- 
maic family,  being  both  more  ancient  and  occupying  a 
more  northerly  position  than  the  others,  coalesced  with 
branches  of  the  later  Abrahamids,  holding  a  somewhat 
central  position  in  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine,  and  again 
with  branches  of  the  still  later  Edomites  of  the  south, 
after  they  had  become  a  distinct  race  from  the  Abra- 
hamids. This  conclusion  would  receive  confirmation 
if  the  geographical  position  of  Uz,  as  described  in  the 
book  of  Job,  harmonized  with  the  probability  of  such 
an  amalgamation.  As  far  as  we  can  gather,  it  lay  either 
east  or  south-east  of  Palestine  (Job  i,3)  [see  Bene-Ke- 
DE.Ai]  ;  adjacent  to  the  Saba;ans  and  the  Chaldseans  (Job 
i,  15, 17),  consequently  northward  of  the  Southern  Ara- 
bians, and  westward  of  the  Euphrates;  and,  lastly,  ad- 
jacent to  the  Edomites  of  Mount  Seir,  who  at  one  pe- 
riod occupied  Uz,  probably  as  conquerors  (Lam.  iv,  21), 
and  whose  troglodytic  habits  are  probably  described  in 
Job  XXX,  6, 7.  The  position  of  the  country  may  further 
be  deduced  from  the  native  lands  of  Job's  friends,  Eli- 
phaz the  Temanite  being  an  Idumsean,  Elihu  the  Buzite 
being  probably  a  neighbor  of  the  Chaldaeans,  for  Buz 
and  Chesed  were  brothers  (Gen.  xxii,  21, 22),  and  Bildad 
the  Shuhite  being  one  of  the  Bene-Kedera.  Whether 
Zophar  the  Naamathite  is  to  be  connected  with  Naamah 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  41)  may  be  regarded  as 
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prublematical :  if  he  were,  tlie  conchision  would  be  fiir- 
tlier  established.  From  the  above  data  we  infer  thai 
tlie  land  of  Viz  corresponds  to  the  Arabia  Deserta  of 
classical  {geography,  at  all  events  to  so  much  of  it  as  lies 
north  of  the  30th  parallel  of  latitude.  This  district  ha^ 
in  all  ages  been  occupied  by  nomadic  tribes,  who  roam 
from  the  borders  of  Palestine  to  tlio  Euphrates,  and 
northward  to  the  conlinos  of  Syria.— Smith.     See  Job. 

"The  land  of  Uz"  is  mentioned  only  in  two  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture.  Jeremiah  in  one  jiassage  (xxv,  '20; 
.Sept.  Ous5Vulg.  .4  usitis)  groups  it  witii  Egypt,  Pliilistia, 
Kdom,  and  Moab;  and  in  anodier  he  appears  either  to 
identify  it  with  a  portion  of  Edom,  or  to  affirm  that 
some  of  the  Edoinites  in  his  days  inhabited  Uz  (Lam. 
iv,  21 ;  Ois,  f/us).  These  various  statements  show  that 
I'/,  was  closely  connected  with  Edom,  and  thus  in  gen- 
eral corroborate  the  above  position.     See  Ipum.ea. 

As  to  later  opinions,  Josepiuis  says  that  Uz  founded 
Trachonitis  and  Damascus  (Atif.  i,  6,  4).  The  former 
province  lies  in  Bashan,  and  extends  as  far  south  as 
Bostra.  It  may  have  formed  part  of  the  land  of  Uz. 
Jerome  appears  to  identify  Uz  with  Damascus  and 
Trachonitis,  following  Josephus  (Qucesf.  in  Gen.  x,  25; 
com]).  Oiwmnst.  s.  v.  "  Uz").  Bochart  makes  no  less  than 
three  places  of  this  name:  1.  The  Ghutah  of  Damascus, 
confounding  the  Arabic  Ghutah  with  the  Heb.  VI J", 
words  which  are  altogether  dissimilar;  2.  The  region 
of  A  usitis,  named  from  Uz,  the  son  t)f  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii, 
21);  3.  Uz  of  Edom,  the  land  of  the  patriarch  Job  {Opera, 
i.80).  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  authority  for  this 
threefold  division.  The  general  opinion  of  Biblical  ge- 
ographers and  critics  locates"  tlie  land  of  Uz"  somewhere 
in  A  rabia  Peirtea.  Whether  the  name  of  Uz  survived 
to  classical  times  is  uncertain :  a  tribe  named  ^-Esitii: 
(A/fftrrtt)  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v,  19,  2);  this  Bo- 
chart identifies  with  the  Uz  of  Scripture  by  altering 
the  reading  into  AvkjItui  {Phaleg,  ii,  8);  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rendering  in  tlie  Sept.  (Iv  X'^'P?  "^V 
AlimTioi,  Job  i,  1 ;  comp.  xxxii,  2),  there  is  nothing  to 
justify  such  a  change,  (iesenius  (Thesaur.  p.  lOOo)  is 
satisfied  with  the  form  ."Esitse  as  sufficiently'  correspond- 
ing to  Uz,  without  any  such  change;  as  also  Winer 
(fieulw.  s.  V.)  and  most  others.  See  Spanheim,  Hist, 
.fobi,  iv,  10  sq. ;  Buddei  fJist.  V.  T.  i,  370 ;  Carpzov,  In- 
Irod.  ii,  42  ;  Midler,  /)e  Terra  ./obi,  in  the  Thes.  Vet.  Test. 
i,  540;  Fries,  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1854,  vol.  ii;  and  the 
commentaries  on  Job.     See  Arabia. 

Uza,  in  Oriental  mythology,  was  an  idol  of  the  an- 
cient Aral)ians  which  IMohanuiied  destroyed,  ordering 
its  priests  to  be  strangled. 

U'zai  [most  U'za'i'\  (Heb.  TJzay' ,  ''I^H,  sf}-n7i(j ;  Sept. 
Eii^at  V.  r.  Evt,  Vulg.  Ozi),  the  father  of  Palal,  which 
latter  was  one  of  those  who  aided  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  iii, 
25).     B.C.  ante  446. 

U'zal  (Heb.  UsaV,  bt^X,  perhaps  separate;  Sept. 
AiXrjX  and  Aic,i]i',  v.  r.  Aifir/X  and  A/a/;\ ;  Vulg.  Uzal 
and  Ilaz(d),  the  sixth  named  of  the  thirteen  sons  of 
.loktan  among  the  descendants  of  Shem  (Gen.  x,  27; 
1  Chron.  i,  21 ).     B.C.  post  2400.     See  Joktan. 

Abraham  Zakuth,a  learned  Jewish  writer,  states  that 
Sanaa,  the  metropolis  of  Yemen,  is  by  the  Jews  called 
Uzal  (Bochart,  Opera,  i,  1 14)  ;  and  in  the  Ramus,  Azal 
(or  Uzal)  is  said  to  be  the  ancient  name  of  Sanaa  (Goli- 
us,  J^ex.  A  rab.  s.  v.).  This  was  still  further  confirmed 
by  Nicbuhr,  who  heard,  when  travelling  in  Yemen,  the 
same  statement  made  by  Mohammedan  natives  (Z>e- 
«niplion  de  I'A  rabie,  iii,  252).  It  was  originally  Awzdl 
(Ibn-Khaldun,  ap.  Caussin,  Essai,  i,  40,  note;  Mardsid, 
s.  V. ;  Gesen.  Lex.  s.  v. ;  Bunsen,  Bibelwerk,  etc.).  The 
printed  edition  of  the  Mardsid  writes  the  name  Uzal, 
and  says,  "  It  is  said  that  its  name  was  Uzal;  and  when 
the  Abvssinians  arrived  at  it,  and  saw  it  to  be  beautiful, 
they  said  'San'ii,'  wliich  means  beautifid:  therefore  it 
was  called  Sau'a."    The  Hebrew  name  probably  appears 


in  the  Ausara  (Avaapa  or  Av'c,apa)  of  Ptolemy  {Genr/r. 
vi.  7),  and  the  Auscrritis  of  Pliny,  a  city  of  Arabia  Fdix, 
celebrated  for  its  myrrh  (/list.  .\a/.  xii,  30).     See  Eth- 

NOI.OtiY. 

Sanaa  is  situated  in  a  mountainous  region  in  tlie  cen- 
tre of  Yemen,  about  150  miles  from  Aden  and  100  from 
the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Its  commanding  position,  its 
strong  fortifications,  the  number  of  its  mostpies  and  min- 
arets, and  the  size  of  its  houses  reiulcr  it  one  o(  the 
most  imposing  cities  in  Arabia.  It  has  a  citadel  on  the 
site  of  a  famous  temple  called  Beit-Ghumdan,  said  to 
liave  been  foimded  by  Shurabll,  which  was  razed  by  or- 
der of  Othman.  It  is  abundantly  watered  by  mountain 
streams;  and  the  gardens,  orchards,  and  fields  aroinid  it 
are  said  to  rival  in  luxuriance  and  beauty  the  lainous 
plain  of  Damascus.  In  the  town  of  Sanaa  there  are 
still  some  15,000  Jews,  while  in  the  various  parts  of  Ye- 
men their  numbers  are  supposed  to  amount  to  200,000. 
See  Michaelis,  Spicileff.  ii,  164-175;  Forster,  Geogr.  of 
Aralda,  i,  143;  Bitter,  Erdkunde,  xii,  815-8-10.  See 
Arabia. 

Ezekiel,  in  his  description  of  Tyre,  says,  as  rendered 
in  the  A.  V. :  "Dan  and  Javan  going  to  and  fro  (Heb. 
Meiizdl,  PTilNp  ;  Sept.  l^  ' AaifK ;  Vulg.  Mosel),  occupied 
in  thy  fairs;  bright  iron,  cassia,  and  calamus  were  in 
thy  market"  (xxvii,  I'J).  The  structure  of  the  passage 
unquestionably  favors  the  translation,  "  Dan,  and  Javan 
of  Uzal  (btilX'2),  conveyed  to  your  markets  wrought 
iron,  cassia,"  etc.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore, 
that  the  prophet  alludes  to  the  great  city  of  Yemen,  the 
neighborhood  of  which  is  known  to  have  been  famous 
for  its  spices  and  perfumes.  This  view  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  Javan  occurs  in  the  Kamus,  and  is  said 
to  be  a  town  of  Yemen.  The  expression  Javan  of  Uzal 
is  thus  appropriate,  for  the  latter  was  the  name  of  the 
capital  and  of  a  district  connected  with  it.  The  names 
Dedan,  Arabia,  Kedar,  and  vSheba,  following  immediate- 
ly in  the  prophetic  narrative,  indicate  the  country  to 
which  the  eye  of  the  sacred  writer  was  directed.  See 
Javan. 

Uz'za  (Heb.  Uzza',  ST",  strength^,  the  name  of 
three  Hebrews.     See  also  Uzzah. 

1.  (Sept.  'AL,a ;  Vulg.  Oza.)  First  named  of  the  two 
sons  of  Ehud  the  Benjamite,  born  to  him  after  the  re- 
moval of  his  former  cldldren  (1  Chron.  viii,  7).  B.C. 
ante  1612.     See  Shaiiahaim. 

2.  (Sept. 'O^a;  Vulg. /l2«.)  Apparently  the  propri- 
etor of  a  garden  in  which  IManasseh  and  Amon  were 
buried  (2  Kings  xxi,  18,  26).  B.C.  ante  642.  See  be- 
low. 

3.  (Sept. 'Asa  v.r. 'A?w. 'A^i,  etc.;  Vulg.vlza.)  The 
head  of  a  family  of  Nethinim  who  returned  from  Baby- 
lon with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  49;  Neh.  vii,  51).  B.C. 
ante  536. 

UZZA,  The  Garden  of  (Heb. /7flw  Uzzd,  XTi'  "5; 
Sept.  KijTCOQ  'OL,a  ;  Vulg.  hortvs  Aza),  the  spot  in  which 
Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  and  his  son  Amon,  were  both 
buried  (2  Kings  xxi,  18,  26).  It  was  the  garden  attach- 
ed to  Manasseh's  palace  (ver.  18;  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  20), 
and  therefore  presumably  was  in  Jerusalem.  The  fact 
of  its  mention  shows  that  it  was  not  where  the  usual 
sepulchres  of  the  kings  were.  Josephus  (.4?;^  x,  3,  2) 
simply  reiterates  the  statement  of  tlie  Bible.  It  is  in- 
geniously suggested  by  Cornelius  a.  Lapide  that  the  gar- 
den was  so  called  from  being  on  the  spot  at  which  Uz- 
zah died  during  the  removal  of  the  ark  from  Kirjath- 
jearim  to  Jerusalem,  and  which  is  known  to  have  re- 
tained his  name  for  long  after  the  event  (2  Sam.  vi,  8). 
See  Obed-edom.  The  scene  of  Uzzaii's  death  was  it- 
self a  threshing-floor  (ver.  6),  and  the  change  of  the 
word  from  this,  goren,  ""IS,  into  gan,  "J,  garden,  would 
not  be  difficidt  or  improbable. 

Bunsen  (Bihelirerk,  note  on  2  Kings  xxi,  18),  on  the 
strength  of  the  mention  of  "palaces"  in  the  same  para- 
graph with  Ophel  (A.  V.  "  forts")  in  a  denunciation  of 
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Isaiah  (xxxii,  14),  asserts  that  a  palace  was  situated  in 
the  Tyropreoii  valley  at  the  tV)()t  of  the  Temple  mount, 
and  that  this  was  in  all  probability  the  palace  ofManas- 
seh  and  the  site  of  the  Garden  of  Uzzah  ! — Smith.     See 

UzZAH. 

Uz'zah  (Heb.  Uzznh',  tlty,  strength,  i.  q.  Uzza, 
which  in  a  few  passages  stands  instead  of  it;  Sept.  'O^o 
[and  so  Josepluis]  v.  r.  'A^a;  Vulg.  Oza),  the  name  of 
two  Hebrews. 

1.  A  Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Shimei  (q.  v.)  and  father 
of  Shimea  (1  Cbron.  vi,  2;»  [Heb.  14]  ;  A.  V.  "  Uzza"). 
B.C.  ante  1043.  For  a  refutation  of  some  arbitrary  hy- 
potheses of  interpreters  on  this  genealogy,  see  Keil  ad 
loc. 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Abinadab,  in  whose  house  at 
Kirjath-jearim  the  ark  rested  for  twenty  years.  In  2 
Sara.  (vi,3  in  the  A.V. ;  and  in  verses  0,7,8  in  the  Heb. 
also)  he  is  invariably  called  "Uzzah;"  but  in  1  Chron. 
(xiii,  7,  9,  11)  as  invariably  "  Uzza."  The  eldest  son  of 
Abinadab  (1  Sam.  vii,  1)  seems  to  have  been  Eleazar, 
who  was  consecrated  to  look  after  the  ark.  Uzzah, 
probably,  was  the  second,  and  Ahio  (q.  v.)  the  third. 
'J'lie  latter  two  accompanied  its  removal  when  David 
first  undertook  to  carry  it  to  .Jerusalem.  B.C.  1043. 
Ahio  apparently  went  before  the  cart  —  the  new  cart 
(1  Chron.  xiii,  7) — on  which  the  ark  was  placed,  and 
Uzzah  walked  by  its  side.  The  procession,  with  all 
manner  of  music,  advanced  as  far  as  a  spot  variously 
called  "the  threshing-floor"  (ver.  9);  "the  threshing- 
floor  of  Chidon"  (ibid.) ;  "  the  threshing-floor  of  Na- 
chon"  (2  Sam.  vi,  6,  Sept.  "Nachor").  At  this  point — 
perhaps  slipping  over  the  smooth  rock — the  oxen  (Sept. 
"the  calf")  stumbled  (Sept.  "overturned  the  ark"). 
Uzzah  caught  it  to  prevent  its  falling.  He  died  imme- 
diate!}' by  the  side  of  the  ark.  His  death,  by  whatever 
means  it  was  accomplislied,  was  so  sudden  and  awful 
that,  in  the  sacred  language  of  the  Old  Test.,  it  is  as- 
cribed directly  to  the  divine  anger.  "The  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  Uzzah,  and  God  smote  him 
there."  "For  his  error,"  5'i"il~il.",  adds  the  Hebrew  text, 
"because  he  put  his  hand  to  the  ark"  (1  Chron.  xiii,  10). 
Josephus  (.4n^  vii,  4,  2)  makes  the  sin  to  be  because  he 
touched  the  ark  not  being  a  priest  (see  below).  But 
the  narrative  seems  to  imjdy  that  there  was  a  rotigh, 
hasty  handling  of  the  sacred  coffer.  The  evenc  pro- 
duced a  deep  sensation.  David,  with  a  mixture  of  awe 
and  resentment,  was  afraid  to  carry  the  ark  farther;  and 
the  place,  apparently  changing  its  ancient  name  [see 
Uzza,  Gardkx  of],  was  henceforth  called  "  Perez-Uz- 
zah"  (q.  v.),  the  "breaking"  or  "disaster"  of  Uzzah  (2 
Sam.  vi,  8;  1  Chron.  xiii,  11). — Smith.     See  David. 

Josephus  distinctly  says  that  Uzzah  was  of  a  Leviti- 
cal  family  (^Ant.  vi,  1,  4).  It  was  because  Abinadab.  his 
father,  was  a  Levite,  no  doubt,  that  the  ark  was  taken 
into  his  house  at  Kirjath-jearim.  as  it  was  afterwards 
taken  into  the  house  of  Obed-edom,  the  Gittite,  for  the 
same  reason.  Nor  can  it  be  very  well  understood  how, 
if  Abinadab  was  not  a  Levite,  his  son  Eleazar  should 
have  been  consecrated  to  take  charge  of  the  ark  (1  Sam. 
vii,  2).  It  is  possible  that  Abinadab  (Sept. ' AfxivaSali, 
Josephus,  'AfiivaSal3og)  was  the  same  as  Amniinadub, 
spoken  of  in  1  Chron.  xv,  10  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Levites  appointed  by  David  to  bring  up  the  ark  from 
the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  most  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  person  who  had  entertained 
the  ark  at  Kirjath-jearim  should  have  the  honor  of  at- 
tending its  comiug-up  afterwards  from  the  house  of 
Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem ;  and  Amminadab  was  a  son 
of  Uzziel,  and  therefore  of  the  family  of  Kohath,  who 
were  the  persons  appointed  to  bear  the  ark  (vi,  18; 
Numb,  iv,  15).  But  they  were  forbidden  to  touch  the 
ark.  It  was  only  a  priest  of  Aaron's  family,  i.  e.  of  the 
high-priest's  family,  that  was  allowed  to  touch  the  ark 
(ver.  5,  Ih).  The  sin  of  Uzzah,  therefore,  was  not,  as 
commonly  represented,  that  of  a  layman  or  an  unor- 
dained  person  presuming  to  encroach  upon  the  office  of 
X,-X  X 


the  ministry,  but,  if  an  irregularity  at  all  in  this  re- 
spect, the  sin  of  those  who,  being  ministers,  dare  to  ar- 
rogate to  themselves  powers  and  prerogatives  which  be- 
long only  to  higher  officers Fairbairn.     The  whole 

proceeding  was  very  disorderh^,  and  contrary  to  the 
drstinct  and  far  from  unmeaning  regulations  of  the  law, 
which  prescribed  that  the  ark  should  be  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Levites  (Exod.  xxv,  14),  whereas  here 
it  was  conveyed  in  a  cart  drawn  by  oxen.  The  ark 
ought  to  have  been  enveloped  in  its  coverings,  and  tlius 
wholly  concealed  before  the  Levites  approached  it;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  jiriest  took  part  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  ark  was  brought  forth, 
exposed  to  the  common  gaze,  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  brought  back  by  the  Philistines  (1 
Sam.  vi,  13-19).  It  was  the  duty  of  Uzzah,  as  a  Levite, 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  proper  course  of  pro- 
ceeding; he  was  therefore  the  person  justly  accountable 
for  the  neglect,  and  the  judgment  upon  him  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  effectual  course  of  insuring  atten- 
tion to  the  proper  course  of  proceeding,  and  of  checking 
the  growing  disposition  to  treat  the  holy  mysteries  with 
undue  familiarity.  That  it  had  this  effect  is  expressly 
stated  in  1  Chron.  xv,  2, 13. — Kitto.     See  Ark. 

Uz'zen-she'rah  (Heb.  Uzzm'  Sheerah',  "jTS 
ITlX"^,  ear  [i.  e.  point]  of  Sherah ;  Sept.  v'lo't  'Osa»/ 
S£»;)ua;  Ynh^.Ozerisera),a.  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Beth- 
horon,  founded  or  rebuilt  b}'  Sherah  (q.  v.),  an  Ephraim- 
itess  (1  Chron.  vii,  24).  The  name  appears  to  indicate 
some  salient  feature  of  the  surface  or  position.  It  has 
been  thought  to  correspond  with  the  present  Beit  Sira, 
whicli  is  shown  in  the  maps  of  Van  de  Velde  and  Tob- 
ler  as  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wady  Suleiman,  about 
three  miles  south-west  of  Beitur  et-Tahta.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Kobinson  (in  the  lists  in  Appendix  to  vol.  iii 
of  ^/6/.  Res.  [1st  ed.],p.  120),  and  also  by  Tobler  {Driite 
Waiukrunf/,  p.  188).  It  is  doul)tful,  however,  if  the 
boundary  of  Ephraim  ever  extended  so  far  south,  and 
hence  perhaps  we  should  prefer  Beit  Sirak,  a  vill'age 
with  two  fountains  in  Wady  Budrus,  two  and  a  half 
miles  east  of  Beitur  el-Fohka;  or  if  both  these  identiti- 
cations  fail,  possibly  the  modern  village  Suff'a,  in  Wady 
Budrus,  about  one  mile  north-west  of  Beitur  et-Tahta 
(Robinson,  Bill.  Res.  ii,  250). 

Uz'zi  (Heb.  Uzzi',  i-T3>,  strong  [or  my  strength,  or 
contr.  for  Uzziah'\;  Sept.  'O^i,  with  occasional  v.  rr. ; 
Vulg.  Ozi  or  Azzi).  the  name  of  six  Hebrews. 

1.  First  named  of  the  six  sons  of  Tola  son  of  Issachar 
(1  Chron.  vii,  2),  and  father  of  five  sons  who  became 
military  chiefs  (ver.  3).     B.C.  post  1874. 

2.  Second  named  of  the  five  sons  of  Bela  son  of  Ben- 
jamin, and,  like  the  preceding  one,  chief  warrior  (I 
Chron.  vii,  7).     B.C.  post  1874. 

3.  A  high-priest,  son  of  Bukki  and  father  of  Zerahiah 
(1  Chron.  vi,  5,  6,  51;  Ezra  vii,  4).  B.C.  cir.  1400. 
Josephus  in  one  passage  (Ant.  v,  11,  5)  gives  his  name 
and  position  correctly  ( "O^i^,  Ozis ) ;  but  in  another 
{Ant.  viii,  1,  3)  he  calls  either  him  or  his  son  Juatham 
(Itua^fl/iOf). 

4.  Son  of  Michri  and  father  of  Elah  among  the  an- 
cestors of  a  Benjamite  family  in  Jerusalem  after  the 
Exile  (1  Chron.  ix,  8).     B.C.  ante  536. 

5.  Son  of  Bani,  chief  of  the  Levites  at  .Jerusalem  af- 
ter the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi,  22).     B.C.  536. 

6.  A  priest,  head  of  the  "course"  of  Jedaiah  in  the 
time  of  the  high-priest  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii,  19).  B.C. 
cir.  500.  He  was  probably  the  same  with  one  of  the 
priests  who  sang  at  the  consecration  of  the  new  walls 
of  Jerusalem  (ver.  42). 

Uzzi'a  ( Heb.  Uzziya',  X's-TSJ,  prob.  for  Uzziah 
[q.  v.]  ;  Sept.  O^i'a  ;  Vulg.  Ozia),  one  of  David's  sub- 
ordinate warriors,  called  an  "  Ashtcrathite"  (q.  v.),  prob- 
ably as  having  come  from  Ashtaroth  beyond  the  Jordan. 
B.C.  1053.     See  David, 
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Uzzi'ah  (Ileb.  Uzziyah',  iT'",  sh-enr/th  of  Jehovah 
[but  in  the  prolonged  form  Uzziya'hu,  W^Ty,  except 
in  2  Kings  xv,  13,  30;  1  Chron.  vi,  24;  Ezra  x,  21; 
Neh.  xi,  4;  Hos.  i,  1;  Amos  i,  1;  Zech.  xiv,  5];  Sept. 
usually  'O^iac,  but  with  many  v.  rr. ;  Vulg.  OziasMT 
Azias),  the  name  of  tive  Hebrews.     See  also  UzziA. 

1.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  son  of  Uriel  and  father  of 
Shaul  among  Samuel's  ancestors  (1  Chron.  vi,  24  [Hcb. 
19]).  B.C.  cir.  \h\o.  He  is  apparently  the  same  with 
AzAHiAii  (q.  V.)  the  son  of  Joel  and  father  of  Zephaniah 
in  the  parallel  list  (ver.  3()). 

2.  The  father  of  ■Ichonathan,  David's  overseer  of  de- 
positories in  kind  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  25).     B.C.  cir.  1053. 

3.  The  tenth  king  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Judah, 
B.C.  808-756.  Like  No.  1  above,  he  is  sometimes  called 
AzAuiAH  (q.  v.).  By  Joseplius  (.4  nt.  ix,  10,  3  sq.),  and 
in  the  New  Test.  (JIalt.  i,  8,  9),  the  name  occurs  in  the 
same  (ireek  form  as  in  the  Sept.  (^OZiaq).  The  date 
of  the  beginning  of  Uzziah's  reign  (2  Kings  xv,  1)  in 
the  twenty-seventh  year  of  .lemboaui  H  is  reconciled 
by  Usher  and  others  with  the  statement  that  Uzziah's 
father,  Amaziah,  whose  whole  reign  was  twenty-nine 
years  only,  came  to  the  throne  in  the  second  year  of 
Joash  (xiv,  1) ;  and  by  the  supposition  that  Jeroboam's 
reign  had  two  commencements,  the  first  not  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  on  his  association  with  his  father.  Joash, 
during  the  Syrian  war,  B.C.  835.  Keil,  after  Capelhis 
and  Giotius,  more  violently  supposes  that  the  number 
T2  is  an  error  of  the  Hebrew  copyists  for  5"^,  "1^,  or  i:"', 
so  that  instead  of  twenty-seventh  of  Jeroboam  we  ought 
to  read  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  etc. 

After  the  murder  of  Amaziah,  his  son  Uzziah  was 
chosen  bj'  the  people  to  occupy  the  vacant  throne,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  ;  and  for  the  greater  part  of  his  reign 
of  Hfiy-two  years  he  lived  in  the  fear  of  (iod,  and  show- 
ed himself  a  wise,  active,  and  pious  ruler.  He  began 
his  reign  by  a  successfid  expedition  against  his  father's 
enemies,  the  Edomites,  who  had  revolted  from  Judah  in 
Jehoram's  time,  eighty  years  before,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  head  of  the  (iulf  of  Akaba,  where  he  took 
the  important  place  of  Elath,  forlirted  it,  and  probably 
established  it  as  a  mart  for  foreign  commerce,  which 
Jehoshaphat  had  failed  to  do.  This  success  is  recorded 
in  2  Kings  (xiv,  22),  but  from  2  Chron.  (xxvi,  1,  etc.) 
we  learn  much  more.  Uzziah  waged  other  victorious 
wars  in  the  South,  especially  against  the  jMehunim 
(q.  v.),  or  people  of  Maan,  and  the  Arabs  of  Gurbaal.  A 
fortified  town  named  Maan  still  exists  in  Arabia  Pe- 
tnea,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  situation  of  (iurbaal 
(().  v.)  is  imknown.  (For  conjectures  more  or  less  prob- 
able, see  EwaUl,  Gench.  i,  321.)  Such  enemies  would 
hardly  maintain  a  long  resistance  after  the  defeat  of  so 
formidable  a  tribe  as  the  Edomites.  Towards  the  west, 
Uzziah  fought  with  equal  success  against  the  Philis- 
tines, levelled  to  the  ground  the  walls  of  Gath,  Jabneh, 
and  Ashdod,  and  founded  new  fortified  cities  in  the 
Philistine  territory.  Nor  was  he  less  vigorous  in  de- 
fensive than  offensive  operations.  He  strengthened  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  at  their  weakest  points,  furnished 
them  with  formidable  engines  of  war,  and  equipped  an 
army  of  307,500  men  with  the  best  inventions  of  mili- 
tary art.  He  was  also  a  great  patron  of  agriculture, 
dug  wells,  built  towers  in  the  wilderness  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  tlocks,  and  cultivated  rich  vineyards  and 
arable  land  on  his  own  account.  He  never  deserted  the 
worship  of  the  true  God,  and  was  much  influenced  by 
Zechariah,  a  prophet  who  is  only  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  him  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  5) ;  for,  as  he  probably 
died  before  Uzziah,  he  is  thought  not  to  have  been  the 
same  as  the  Zechariah  of  Isa.  viii,  2.  So  the  southern 
kingdom  was  raised  to  a  condition  of  prosperity  which 
it  had  not  known  since  the  death  of  Solomon ;  and  as 
the  power  of  Israel  was  gradually  falling  away  in  the 
latter  period  of  Jehu's  dynasty,  that  of  Judah  extended 
itself  over  the  Ammonites  and  ^Moabites,  and  other  tribes 
beyond  Jordan,  fnnn  whom  Uzziah  exacted  tribute.    Sec 


2  Chron.  xxvi,  8,  and  Isa.  xvi,  1-5,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  annual  tribute  of  sheep  (2  Kings  iii,4)    . 
was  revived  either  during  this  reign  or  soon  after. 

The  end  of  Uzziah  was  less  prosperous  than  his  l)c- 
ginning.  Elated  with  his  splendid  career,  he  deter- 
mined to  burn  incense  on  the  altar  of  <iod,  but  was  op- 
posed by  the  high-priest  Azariah  and  eighty  others. 
(See  Kxod,  XXX,  7,  8;  Numb,  xvi,  40;  xviii,  7.)  The 
king  was  enraged  at  their  resistance,  and,  as  he  pressed 
forward  with  his  censer,  was  suddenly  smitten  with  lep- 
rosy, a  disease  which,  according  to  (ierlach  (ad  loc.'),  is 
often  brought  out  by  violent  excitement.  In  2  Kings 
XV.  5  we  are  merely  told  that  '•  the  Lord  smote  the  king, 
so  that  he  was  a  leper  unto  the  day  of  his  death,  and 
dwelt  in  a  several  house;"  but  his  invasion  of  the  priest- 
ly office  is  not  specified.  This  catastrophe  compelled 
Uzziah  to  reside  outside  the  city,  so  that  the  kingdom 
was  administered  till  his  death  by  his  son  Jotham  as 
regent.  L^zziah  was  buried  "wuth  his  fathers,"  yet  ap- 
parently not  actually  in  the  royal  seijidchres  (2  Chron. 
xxvi,  23).  During  his  reign  an  earthquake  (q.v.)  oc- 
curred, which,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  historical 
books,  was  apparently  very  serious  in  its  consequences, 
for  it  is  alluded  to  as  a  chronological  epoch  by  Amos 
(i,  1),  and  mentioned  in  Zech.  xiv,  5  as  a  convulsion 
l^rom  which  the  people  "fled."  Josephus  (.4?;^  ix,  10, 
4)  connects  it  with  Uzziah's  sacrilegious  attemijt  to  of- 
fer incense,  and  this  is  likely,  as  it  agrees  with  other 
chronological  data.     See  A.^ios. 

The  first  six  chapters  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  belong  to 
this  reign,  and  we  are  told  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  22)  that  a 
full  account  of  it  was  written  by  that  prophet.  Some 
notices  of  the  state  of  Judah  at  this  time  may  also  be 
obtained  from  the  contemporary  prophets  Hosea  and 
Amos,  though  both  of  these  labored  more  particularly 
in  Israel.  We  gather  from  their  writings  (Hos.  iv,  15; 
vi,  11;  Amos  vi,  1),  as  well  as  from  the  early  chapters 
of  Isaiah,  that  though  the  condition  of  the  southern 
kingdom  was  far  superior,  morally  and  religiously,  to 
that  of  the  northern,  yet  that  it  was  by  no  means  free 
from  the  vices  which  are  apt  to  accompany  wealth  and 
l)rosperity.  At  the  same  time,  Hosea  conceives  bright 
hopes  of  the  blessings  which  were  to  arise  from  it ;  and 
though  doubtless  these  hopes  pointed  to  something  far 
higher  than  the  brilliancy  of  Uzziah's  administration, 
and  though  the  return  of  the  Israelites  to  "David  their 
king"  can  only  be  adequately  exiJained  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, j-et  the  prophet,  in  contemplating  the  condition  of 
Judah  at  this  time,  was  plainly  cheered  by  the  th<iught 
that  there  God  was  really  honored,  and  his  worship  vis- 
ibly maintained,  and  that  therefore  with  it  was  bound 
up  every  hope  that  his  promises  to  his  people  would  at 
last  be  fulfilled  (Hos.  i,  7;  iii,  3).  It  is  to  be  observed, 
with  reference  to  the  general  character  of  Uzziah's 
reign,  that  the  writer  of  the  second  book  of  Chronicles 
distinctly  states  that  his  lawless  attempt  to  burn  incense 
was  the  only  exception  to  the  excellence  of  his  admin- 
istration (2  Chron.  xxvii,  2).  — Smith.  See  Judah, 
Kingdom  op. 

4.  Son  of  Zechariah  and  father  of  Athaiah,  the  last 
a  descendant  of  Perez  the  son  of  Judah  resident  in  Je- 
rusalem after  the  Exile  (Neh.  xi,  4).     B.C.  ante  536. 

5.  A  priest  of  the  "sons"  of  Harim  who  renounced 
his  Gentile  wife  married  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  X,  21).     B.C.  458. 

Uzzi'el  [some  Uz'ziel]  (Ileb.  UzzieV,  5X^-Tj?,  my 
strenfftk  is  God,  or  perh.  sirajily  stren(/lh  of  God—  Uzziah 
[q.  v.] ;  Sept.  '04'(»';X  or  'OsaZ/X,  with  some  v.  rr. ;  Vulg. 
Oziel),  the  name  of  six  Hebrews. 

1.  Third  named  of  the  five  sons  of  Bela  son  of  Ben- 
I'amin,  heads  of  valiant  families  (1  Chron.  vii,  7).  B.C. 
post  1874. 

2.  Last  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Kohath  (Exod.  vi, 
18;  1  Chron.  vi,  2),  also  father  of  four  sons  (Exod.  v, 
22;  1  Chron.  xxiii,  12,  20;  xxiv.  24),  and  uncle  of 
Aaron  (Lev.  x,  4).     B.C.  ante  1G58.     His  descendants 
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were  called  after  him  (Numb,  iii,  19,  27;  1  Chron. 
xxvi,  23),  Elizaphan  beinsf  their  chief  in  Closes'  time 
(Numb,  iii,  30),  and  Ammiiiadab  iu  David's  (1  Cliron. 
XV,  10). 

3.  Third  named  of  the  fourteen  "sons"  of  Heman 
appointed  b\'  David  as  Levitical  musicians  (1  Chri)n. 
XXV,  4) ;  the  same  with  Az.vrkkl  ((j.  v^.)  the  head  of  the 
eleventh  band  of  orchestral  performers  (ver.  18). 

4.  Second  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Jeduthun  among 
the  Levites,  who,  in  the  davs  of  king  Hezekiah,  took 
an  active  part  in  cleansing  and  sanctifying  the  Temple 
after  all  the  pollutions  introduced  by  Ahaz  (2  Chron. 
xxix,  14).     B.C.  726. 

5.  Last  named  of  the  four  "  sons"  of  Ishi,  Siraeonitish 
chieftains  who,  after  tlie  successful  expedition  of  the 


tribe  to  the  valley  of  Gedor,  went  at  the  head  of  tive 
hundred  men,  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  to  Mount  Seir, 
and  smote  the  remnant  of  the  Amalekites  who  had 
survived  the  previous  slaughter  of  Saul  and  David,  and 
took  possession  of  their  country,  and  dwelt  there  "  unto 
this  day"  (1  Chron.  iv,  42).     B.C.  cir.  712. 

6.  A  "son  of  llashaiah,  of  the  goldsmiths,"  who  re- 
paired part  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the  Captivity 
(Neh.  iii,  8).     B.C.  44(5. 

TTzzi'elite  (Heb.  Uzzieli',  'ibx"'-T3>,  with  the  art., 
a  patronymic ;  Sept.  'O Ji^/X ;  Vulg.  OzielUes  or  Oziheli- 
tes},  the  family  designation  (Numb,  iii,  27;  1  Chron. 
xxvi,  23)  of  the  descendants  of  Uzziel  (q.  v.)  the  Levitc 
In  David's  time  they  numbered  112  adult  males  (xv,  10 ). 
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Vacant  See,  the  territory  under  the  control  of  a 
bishop  which  has  become  vacant  by  the  death  or  ces- 
sion of  tiie  episcopal  head.  In  the  ancient  African 
Church  it  was  under  the  control  of  an  inreiitor  or  iii/er- 
cessnr  (q.  v.),  who  was  required  to  till  the  vacancy 
within  one  year  or  give  place  to  another.  But  by  the 
25th  canon  of  the  General  Council  of  Chalcedon  (q.  v.) 
the  metropolitan  was  required  to  fill  the  vacant  see 
within  three  months,  if  possible,  under  pain  of  ecclesi- 
astical censure.  It  devolved  upon  the  metropolitans 
to  care  for  these  sees  during  the  vacancy,  but  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  provided  that  the  revenues  should  be 
cared  for  by  the  aconoinns,  or  steward  of  the  Church. 
See  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  ii,  ch.  xi ;  xv  ;  xvi. 

Vacant  Sundays,  in  liturgical  phrase,  are  the  four 
Sundays  after  Ember  weeks  (q.  v.)  which  have  no  prop- 
er office,  owing  to  the  protracted  service  of  ordination 
on  the  previous  night;  the  Sunday  between  Christmas 
and  Jan.  1,  because  preoccupied  with  another  office : 
and  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Advent,  because  the  pope 
gave  himself  to  almsgiving,  as  on  Vacant  Saturday, 
the  day  before  Palm -Sunday.  See  Walcott,  Sacred 
A  rclueol.  s.  v. 

Vacantivi  (Grsecized  jSaKavnlSoi)  is  a  name  ap- 
plied to  wandering  clergymen,  in  ancient  times,  who 
deserted  their  own  churches  and  would  fix  on  no  other, 
but  wandered  about  from  place  to  place.  Such  persons, 
having  neither  letters  dismissory  nor  letters  commen- 
datory, and  to  be  suspected  either  as  deserters  or  as 
persons  guilty  of  some  misdemeanor  who  fled  from  ec- 
clesiastical censure,  were  not  allowed  by  the  laws  of 
the  Church  to  be  admitted  either  to  ecclesiastical  or 
lay  communion.  So  strict  were  the  laws  of  the  ancient 
Church  in  reference  to  the  inferior  clergy  that  they 
might  not,  upon  any  account,  remove  from  the  Church 
to  which  they  were  first  appointed  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  bishop  who  ordained  them.  See  Bingham, 
Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  vi,  ch.  iv.     See  Vaganxes. 

Vacation,  in  clerical  phrase,  is  the  time  from  the 
death,  resignation,  or  removal  in  any  other  way,  of  a 
bishii|)  or  other  ecclesiastical  officer,  until  the  office  is 
filled  by  another  person;  also  the  season  of  rest  given 
to  a  minister  during  some  part  of  the  year. 

VACATION  OF  A  Benefice  is  the  act  of  making 
vacant  a  rectory,  vicarage,  or  other  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fice by  the  death,  resignation,  or  deprivation  of  its  legal 
holder. 

VACATION  OF  A  Bishopric.     See  Vacant  Sees. 

Vaccaro,  Andrea,  an  Italian  painter  who  was 
born  at  Naples  in  1598.  He  studied  with  Massimo 
Stanzioni,  after  whose  death  he  was  considered  the 
ablest  artist  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  and  was  without 
a  rival  until  the  return  of  Luca  (iiordano  from  Rome 
with  a  new  style.  In  the  contest  for  the  large  altar- 
piece  in  the  new  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Piauti,  rep- 
resenting the  Virgin  liberating  the  city  from  pestilence. 


Vaccaro  was  successful.  But  Giordano  soon  carried  all 
before  him  in  art,  and  Vaccaro,  attempting  to  comjiete 
with  him  in  fresco,  which  he  had  not  studied  in  his 
youth,  lost  his  reputation.  One  of  his  best  works  is  a 
Hull/  Famili/,  at  Naples.  He  died  at  Naples  in  1070. 
See  Spooner,  Bii)f/.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  ?is,  s.  v. 

Vaccaro,  Domenico  Antonio,  an  Italian  sculp- 
tor and  architect,  born  at  Naples  in  1080.  After  receiv- 
ing a  good  education  he  studied  architecture,  and  attain- 
ed considerable  eminence.  His  principal  works  are,  at 
Naples,  the  church  called  Di  Monte  Calvino,  the  Teatro 
Nuovo,  the  Church  of  San  Michele  Arcangelo,  and  oth- 
er buildings;  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  the  Tarcia  Palace, 
at  Portici;  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni,  at  Capua,  and 
others.  See  Spooner,  Biof/.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
s.  V. 

Vaccary  (Lat.  vacca,  "a  cow"),  an  old  monastic 
term  for  a  cow-house. 

Vach  (Sanscrit,  .t/)eecA),  another  name  oi  Sm-aswati 
(q.  v.),  the  wife,  or  female  energy,  of  the  Hindu  god 
Brahma. 

Vachaspati  (Sanscrit,  vach,  "speech,"  and  jniti, 
"lord"),  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  one  of  the  usual  names 
of  Vrihaspati  (q.  v.),  the  instructor  of  the  gods. 

Vachery,  a  term  frequently  found  in  monastic  in- 
ventories and  domestic  MSS.,  denoting  a  pen  or  enclos- 
ure for  cows. 

Vaciina,  in  ancient  Italian  mythology,  was  a  god- 
dess of  agriculture,  who  was  worshipped  after  harvest- 
ing time,  and  was  honored  by  rest. 

Vade-niecuni  (Lat.  rude,  "go,"  and  mecum,  "with 
me"),  a  book  of  prayers  which  a  person  carries  with  him 
as  a  constant  companion. 

Vaeck,  Alarpus,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  the  17th 
century,  is  the  author  of  Tractatus  de  Principio  Prinue 
I'heologice  Jesuiticce: — De  Judice  Controveisiarum : — 
Contra  Pontijicios  de  Reducenda  Unione  Ecclesiastica. 
See  Jocher,  A  llgemeitivs  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Vaga,  PiERiNO  DEL,  an  Italian  artist,  was  born  at  a 
small  village  near  Florence  in  1500.  His  true  name  was 
Pietro  Buoiinacorsi,  but  he  was  called  by  the  above  name 
after  Del  Vaga,  one  of  his  instructors,  who  led  him  to 
Rome,  and  introduced  him  into  the  school  of  Raphael. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  employed  to  assist  in  the  decora- 
tions of  the  Vatican  (q.  v.),  executing  a  number  of  the 
finest  frescos  from  the  designs  of  Raphael.  One  of  the 
earliest  works  of  his  own  design  and  execution  was  the 
Creation  of  Ere,  in  the  Church  of  San  Marcello,  which 
Lanzi  pronounces  a  "  most  finished  performance."  He 
fled  from  Italy  at  the  sacking  of  Rome  by  the  Spaniards 
iu  1527,  and  in  1628  arrived,  in  a  state  of  distress,  at 
(ienoa,  where  he  was  employed  by  prince  Doria  in  deco- 
rating his  magnificent  palace.  It  was  here  that  he 
achieved  his  greatest  distinction.  He  executed  many 
works  in  Lucca,  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  elsewhere.  Late  in 
life  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  much  employed 
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by  the  pope,  Paul  III,  who  gave  him  an  annuity  of  three 
hundred  ducats.  About  1543  he  undertook  the  direc- 
tion of  the  paintings  for  the  Sala  Kegia  [see  Vatican], 
but  before  the  c<>in|)letion  of  this  work  he  died,  in  1547. 
See  Spooner,  hiog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  \-. 

Vagantes  (Ci.kuici),  or  Vagi.  This  title  was, 
in  the  language  of  the  ancient  canon  law,  applied  to 
clergymen  who  were  not  employed  in  and  supjiorted  by 
a  delinite  office  in  the  C'linrch.  Such  "acephalous," 
wandering  clergymen  were  at  times  very  numerous,  es- 
pecially in  countries  which  were  not  fully  converted  to 
Christianity.  It  was  not  always  possible  to  assign  a 
definite  parish  to  the  missionary  who  was  sent  forth  to 
labor  among  a  heathen  population.  But  the  Vtif/uufeg 
were  found  also  in  Christian  lands.  Sometimes  they 
were  persons  ordained  in  order  to  do  missionary  work 
whom  persecution  or  fear  had  compelled  to  return;  and 
often  they  were  impostors  who  had  fraudulently  se- 
cured ordination  at  the  bauds  of  some  careless  prelate. 
This  class  of  persons  was  always  disposed  to  traffic  with 
its  ministerial  functions,  not  only  in  the  way  of  assist- 
ing regularly  inducted  clergymen  in  their  work,  for  pay, 
but  also,  and  much  more  frequently,  by  accepting  ser- 
vice as  chaplains  in  the  retiinie  of  nobles,  and  stooping 
to  the  performance  of  the  most  menial  and  degrading 
ottiees.  Decrees  against  such  clergymen  were  issued,  in 
occasional  instances,  as  early  as  the  4th  and  oth  centu- 
ries. The  Council  of  Chalcedon  positively  prohibited 
the  ordinutio  absoluta  s.  vaga  (can.  6,  \npoTovt\v  cnro- 
Xiirtug),  and  the  older  canons  enforced  the  principle 
'•  Ne  quis  vage  ordinetur."  Complaints  against  the 
A''agantes  became  especially  numerous  in  the  Carlovingi- 
an  period,  and  were  often  renewed.  See  the  Capitubi- 
ries  of  789  and  794  b\'  Charlemagne,  and  comp.  Concil. 
Mogunt.  An.  847,  and  C.  Ticinense,  An.  850,  in  Mansi, 
Concil.  xiv,  906,  938 ;  Agobard  of  Lyons,  De  Piivilegio  et 
Jure  Sacerdotii;  the  Vita  of  Godehard  of  Hildesheim, 
iv,  26 ;  Gerhi)h  of  Reichersberg,  lAber  de  Corriipta 
Kccles.  in  Baluz,  Miscellan.  v,  89  sq.,  and  Tractut. 
adv.  Sinioniacos,  in  Martene  and  Durand,  Thes.  Nov. 
Anecdot.  v,  1459  sq.  Bishops  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
are  forbidden  to  confer  superior  orders  on  a  clergyman 
who  has  no  definite  titnlus  henejicii,  on  penalty  of  be- 
coming personally  responsible  for  his  support  (c.  4  et 
16,  X,  De  Prieb.  et  Dignit.  iii,  5;  Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  xxiii, 
c.  23,  De  Ref.).  The  Vagantes  may  now  be  considered 
as  having  ceased  to  exist  in  that  Church.  See  Bing- 
ham, Orig.  Eccl.  ii.  387  S(j. ;  Planck,  Oesch.  d.  vhristl.  Ge- 
sellschaftsverf.  i,  375;  ii,  100  sq. ;  Ncander,  Church  Hist. 
vol.  ii ;  Du  Cange,  Glossar.  Med.  et  Inf.  Latinit.  vi,  1392 ; 
Ilerzog,  Reul-Encyklop.  s.  v.     See  Vacantivi. 

Vagnucci,  Fkancesco,  an  Italian  painter,  was  a 
native  of  Assisi,  where  he  flourished  in  the  first  part  of 
the  16th  century.  There  are  some  of  his  works  in  the 
churches  of  that  city,  whicli  Lanzi  says  are  "executed 
in  the  sjiirit  of  the  old  masters,"  i.  e.  somewhat  dry  and 
hard.     See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vagrants.     See  Gyrovaci. 

Vagum  Ministerium,  a  name  applied  to  the 
minister  who  is  ordained  without  any  fixed  congrega- 
tion of  which  to  take  the  oversight, 

Vaiano  (or  Vajaiio),  Okazio  (sometimes  written 
Vdimti),  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Florence  about  1550. 
He  resided  a  long  time  at  ■Milan,  where  he  executed 
many  works  for  the  churches  and  for  individuals.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  lis,  s.  v. 

Vail.  In  the  A.  V.  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  this 
orthography  is  found  indiscriminately  together  with 
'•  veil,"  both  for  the  piece  of  female  apparel  and  for  the 
holy  screen  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple.  In  this  art. 
we  propose,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  to  consider  the 
latter  only,  leaving  the  dress  for  the  heading  Veil. 

The  word  exclusively  an<l  invariably  employed  for 
the  "vail"  between  the  holy  and  most  holy  places  is 
T^Zn^,  paroketh,  a  fem.  gerundial  form   from  TI"'2,  '« 


debar;  and  hence  signifying  separation,  or  screen.  The 
Sept.  renders  it  by  KaT(nriTa(Tfj.a,  which  is  adopted  in 
the  New  Test.  (Matt,  xxvii,  51  ;  Mark  xv,  38;  Luke 
xxiii,  45;  Heb.  vi,  19;  ix,  3;  x,  20).  Josephus  em- 
ploys ( .4  nf.  iii,  6,  5 )  the  corresponding  Greek  verb 
KarmrtTuvvvfii.  Tiie  Heb,  term  occurs  in  Exod,  xxvi, 
31,  33,  35;  xxvii,  21  ;  xxx,  6;  xxxv,  12;  xxxvi,  35; 
xxxviii,  27;  xxxix,  34;  xl,  3,  21,  22.  26;  Lev,  iv,  6, 
17;  xvi,  2,  12,  15;  xxi,  23;  xxiv,  2;  Numb,  iv,  5; 
xviii,  7;  1  Ciiron,  iii,  14. 

We  learn  from  these  i)assages  (especially  Exod,  xxvi, 
31)  that  the  screen  in  (piestion  was  a  heavy  ))iece  of 
cloth,  composed  of  while  linen  striped  across  with 
woollen  threads  of"  blue,  [)urple,  and  scarlet,"  either  in  a 
triple  strand  or  more  probably  in  alternate  bands,  and 
further  ornainented  with  figures  of  cherubim,  embroid- 
ered apparently  with  the  needle,  on  one  or  both  sides, 
with  gold  thread.  This  was  suspended  by  means  of 
silver  hooks  and  rods  upon  the  top  of  the  pillars  placed 
for  that  purpose  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  doulitless  like- 
wise in  the  Teinple,  In  the  Herodian  structure,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Talmudists,  the  vail  was  doidde,  and  of 
very  great  thickness,  so  as  to  hang  vertically  by  its  own 
weight,  and  impenetrably  close  the  interior  from  view. 
It  was  this  piece  of  tapestry  that  was  rent  by  the  earth- 
quake at  Christ's  crucifixion  (Matt,  xxvii,  51,  and  paral- 
lels) to  signify,  no  doubt,  that  the  way  of  access  to  God 
was  then  opened  to  all  (see  the  monographs  on  the 
event  in  Volbeding,  Index  Progrtiminatum,  p.  65),  This 
explanation  corresponils  with  the  apostle's  key  to  the 
symbolism  of  the  vail,  which  he  says  represented  our 
Lord's  human  flesh  torn  by  the  atonement  (Heb,  x,  20). 
See  Braschius,  De  ]'e/is  Tabernaculi  et  Temjjii  (Vitemb. 
1718).     See  Tabernacle;  Temple. 

Vail,  Edward  J.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  1811.  He  entered  the  New  York  University, 
and  after  finishing  the  course  graduated  in  1841.  He 
soon  after  entered  the  LTnion  Theological  Seminary,  and 
graduated  in  1844.  In  1845  he  became  a  stated  supply 
in  the  Church  at  Oriskany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  or- 
dained. After  remaining  a  year  at  this  ])lace,  he  re- 
moved to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  where  he  was  without  charge 
until  1847,  when  he  was  called  to  snpph'  tlie  pulpit  of 
the  Church  at  .Jamesville,  N,  Y.  In  1848  he  was  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  Church  in  Babylon,  L,  I.  He 
remained  in  this  charge  until  1851,  when  he  accepted  a 
call  to  Uniontown,  Cal.,  where  he  remained  three  years, 
and  removed  to  San  Francisco,  and  was  without  charge 
three  years.  He  was  tlien  called  to  Crescent  City,  anil 
supplied  the  pulpit  four  years,  when  he  returned  to  San 
Francisco,  and  died  Nov,  22,  1876,     (W,  P,  S,) 

Vail,  Solomon  T.,  a  IMethodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  1814,  in  Saratoga  County,  N,  Y,  He 
was  converted  in  1845;  received  on  trial  by  the  Iowa 
Conference  in  1849;  and  after  serving  at  Anamosa  and 
Big  Woods  missions,  he  was,  in  1851,  admitted  into  full 
connection,  ordained  deacon,  and  reappointed  to  Big 
Woods  mission,  where  he  died,  July  28,  1852,  ]Mr,  Vail 
was  intellectual,  pious,  and  a  j-ouug  man  of  great  prom- 
ise.    See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1852,  p,  127. 

Vaill,  Joseph  (1),  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  July  14,  1751.  He  graduated 
with  honor  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1778;  studied  theol- 
ogy privately;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  Litchfield  Asso- 
ciation in  INIay,  1779;  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church 
in  Iladlyme.  Conn.,  Feb,  9,  1780,  in  which  relation  he 
continued  fifty-nine  years.  He  died  Nov,  21,  1838. 
He  was  a  good  scholar,  an  excellent  preacher,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  conscientiousness  and  untiring  devoted- 
ness  to  his  work.  Besides  frequent  contributions  to 
periodicals,  he  published  a  poem  entitled  Noah's  Flood 
(1796) : — another  poem  entitled  -4  n  A  ddt-ess  to  a  Deist : — 
and  an  Ordination  Sermon  {\di\A).  See  Sprague, .)  «;«(& 
of  the  Anier.  I'ulpit,  iv,  26,  note, 

Vaill,  Joseph  (2),  D.D..  a  minister  of  the  Con- 
gregational  Church,  son   of  the   preceding,  was  bora 
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at  Hadlyme,  Conn.,  July  28,  1790.  He  graduated  from 
Yale  College  in  DSll,  anil  immediately  iiegan  to  teach. 
For  six  months  he  was  princiiial  of  Morris  Academy 
in  Litclilield,  Conn.,  and  for  the  same  period  had 
charge  of  a  high -school  in  Salisbury,  Conn.  Mean- 
while he  was  studying  theology.  His  first  pastorate 
was  in  Brimtield,  Conn.,  where  he  was  ordained  and 
installed  Feb.  "2,  1814.  In  1834  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Second  Church  of  Portland,  Me.,  where  he  was  in- 
stalled Oct.  15.  About  this  time  Amherst  College  was 
pecuniarily  involved,  and  it  was  necessary  to  appoint 
some  one  to  collect  funds  in  aid  of  it.  jMr.  Vaill  was 
unanimously  chosen.  For  a  long  time  he  had  been  a 
trustee  of  the  institution.  At  this  time  (1841)  he  was 
again  pastor  at  Brimtield,  having  returned  to  that 
charge  in  1837,  and  was  loath  to  accept  the  agency, 
but  finally  consented  and  removed  to  Somers,  Conn., 
where  he  resided  nine  and  a  half  years,  and  served  the 
Church  there  as  pastor.  At  the  age  of  sixty-four  he  left 
Somers  and  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Palmer,  Mass.,  and  he  remained  in 
this  pastorate  until  Oct.  13,  18G7,  nearly  thirteen  years. 
His  published  sermons,  addresses,  etc.,  were  about  ten 
in  number.  His  manner  in  preaching  was  energetic, 
and  he  employed  gesture  and  emphasis  effectively.  In 
Brimtield  and  Somers  he  was  chairman  of  the  school 
committee.  For  nearly  forty  years  he  was  a  trustee  of 
Jlonson  Academy.  While  in  Portland,  he  belonged  to 
cor[)orations  of  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  and  of 
(iorham  Academy.  The  last  year  of  his  life  he  was 
elected  to  the  ^Massachusetts  House  of  Hepresentatives, 
and  was  named  a  member  of  the  joint  committee  on 
the  License  Law,  before  which  he  read  a  paper  on  the 
subject.  He  died  at  Palmer,  Feb.  21,  18GD.  See  Cong. 
Qiiar.  1870,  p.  1. 

Vaill,  "William  To-wler,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, the  son  of  Rev.  Joseph  and  the  father  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Scott  Vaill,  was  born  at  Hadlyme,  Conn.,  June 
7, 1783.  He  was  prepared  for  college  by  his  father,  and, 
mainly  by  his  own  exertions,  supported  himself  at  Yale 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1806.  He  studied  the- 
ology with  Rev.  Asahel  Hooker,  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1808,  and  for  twelve  years  was  pastor  at  North  Cuil- 
ford,  Conn.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  by  the  United 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  superintendent  of  a  mission 
among  the  Osage  Indians,  then  occupying  the  Arkansas 
country,  where,  amid  trials  and  hardship,  hope  and  fear, 
lie  labored  fourteen  years,  or  until  the  abandonment  of 
the  mission  on  account  of  the  removal  of  the  Indians 
farther  west.  He  returned  to  New  England,  where  he 
preached  in  various  places,  until  he  accepted  a  commis- 
sion from  the  Home  Jlissionarj'  Society  of  Connecticut 
as  missionary  to  Illinois.  He  at  once  went  to  Wethers- 
tield.  111.,  where  he  was  pastor  seven  years,  and  where 
for  twenty-seven  years  he  made  his  headquarters  for 
constant  and  faithful  missionary  toil.  He  died  with 
the  harness  on  at  Wetherstield,  Feb.  24, 1805.  Mr.  Vaill 
loved  his  work  intensely,  and  his  ardent  piety  carried 
him  forward  in  it  in  labors  most  exhausting.  See  Cong. 
Qiiar.  18G5,  p.  422. 

Vaillant,  Walleuant,  a  Flemish  painter  and  en- 
graver, who  was  born  at  Lisle  in  1623,  and  died  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1677,  is  the  author  of  saveral  prints  of  sacred 
siilijects  from  various  masters,  for  which  see  Spooner, 
Bi.f/.  Diet,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Vainglory.     See  Vani  rv. 

Vairagis  is  a  Hindii  term  denoting  persons  devoid 
of  passicin,  and  applied  to  all  religious  mendicants  who 
jimfess  to  have  separated  themselves  from  the  interests 
and  emotions  of  the  world.  It  is  used  in  particular  to 
designate  the  mendicant  Vaishnuvas  (q.  v.)  of  the  Ra- 
iiianaiida  class. 

Vaiseshika  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  tlie  Nyaya  school  of  Hindu  philosophy, 
agreeing  with  the  Nyaya  itself  in  its  analytical  method 
of  treating  the  subjects  of  human  research,  but  differing 


from  it  in  the  arrangement  of  its  topics,  and  in  its  doc- 
trine of  atomic  individualities,  or  ri.teslni.%  from  which 
the  name  is  derived.  Kanada  (kiina,  minute,  and  ado, 
eating)  is  the  reputed  founder  of  the  scliool,  although 
nothing  is  known  as  to  his  history  or  date.  He  ar- 
ranges the  subject-matter  of  his  works  under  six  pttdar- 
ihas,  or  topics,  as  follows:  (1)  substance,  (2)  quality,  (3) 
action,  (4)  generality,  (5)  atomic  individuality,  and  (6) 
coinherence.  Later  writers  of  the  school  add  to  these 
a  seventh,  viz.  non-existence.  According  to  this  sys- 
tem, understanding  is  the  quality  of  soul,  and  the  instru- 
ments of  right  notion  (knowledge  from  the  contact  of 
sense  with  its  object,  and  inference)  are  treated  of  under 
the  head  o{  buddki,  or  understanding.  See  Bibliotlieca 
Imlica  (Calcutta,  1850);  Colebrooke,  J/isceW.  Kmiys 
(Lond.  1837),  vol.  i;  Muller  [Max],  in  Zeitschrift  der 
dentschen  mon/eul.  Gescllschaft. 

Vaishnavas  is  tlie  name  of  one  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  Hindu  sects,  designating  the  worslrtppers 
of  Vishnu,  from  which  the  word  is  derived.  The  com- 
mon liidv  of  all  the  sects  comprised  under  this  name  is 
their  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  Vishnu  over  the  gods 
Brahma  and  Siva.  Their  difference  consists  in  the 
character  which  they  assign  to  this  supremacy,  and  to 
the  god  Vishnu  himself,  in  their  religious  and  other 
practices,  and  in  their  sectarian  marks.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  principal  sects  of  the  Vaishnavas: 

1.  The  Ramamijas,  or  iSri  Vaishnavds.  or  Sri  Sam- 
pradai/ins,  who  derive  their  origin  from  Ramainija, 
a  celebrated  reformer,  native  of  Perumbur.  in  the  south 
of  India.  He  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  Tith 
century,  and  is  considered  by  his  followers  as  an  incar- 
nation of  Sesha,  the  serpent  of  Vishnu.  The  most  strik- 
ing peculiarity  of  this  sect  is  the  preparation  as  well  as 
the  scrupulous  privacy  of  their  meals;  for  should  the 
meal,  during  its  pre[)aration,  or  while  they  are  eating, 
attract  even  the  looks  of  a  stranger,  the  operation  is  in- 
stantly stopped,  and  the  viands  buried  in  the  ground. 
The  marks  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  other 
sects  are  two  perpendicular  lines  drawn  with  white 
earth  from  the  root  of  the  hair  to  the  commencement 
of  each  eyebrow,  and  a  transverse  streak  connecting 
them  across  the  root  of  the  nose;  in  the  centre  is  a 
perpendicidar  streak  of  red,  made  with  red  sanders,  be- 
sides other  marks  painted  on  the  breast  and  arras. 

2.  The  Ramancmdas,  or  liamuvats,  who  derive  their 
name  from  Ramananda,  a  descendant  by  discipleship 
from  Ramanuja,  who  probably  lived  about  the  close  of 
the  14th  century.  They  are  by  far  the  most  numerous 
class  of  sectaries  in  Gangefic  India,  especially  in  the 
district  of  Agra,  where  they  constitute  seven  tenths  of 
the  ascetic  population.  They  belong  chiefly  to  the 
poorer  and  inferior  classes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Rajputs  an<l  military  Brahmins.  The  most  important 
difference  between  them  and  tlie  Raraanujas  consists  in 
the  fact  that  Ramananda  abolished  the  distinction  of 
caste  among  the  religious  orders,  and  taught  that  one 
who  quitted  the  ties  of  nature  and  religion  shook  off  all 
personal  distinction. 

3.  The  Kabir  Panthis,  founded  by  Kabir,  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  twelve  disciples  of  Ramananda,  be- 
longing, therefore,  to  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  They 
believe  in  one  (iod,  the  creator  of  the  world,  but  in  op- 
position to  the  Vedanta  {(.{.  v),  they  assert  that  he  has 
a  body  formed  of  the  five  elements  of  matter,  and  a 
mind  endowed  with  the  three  ginuin,  or  qualities;  he  is 
eternal  and  free  from  the  defects  of  human  nature,  hut 
in  other  respects  does  not  differ  from  man.  The  pure 
man  is  his  living  resemblance,  and  after  death  becomes 
bis  equal  and  associate.  They  have  no  peculiar  mode 
of  dress,  and  the  sectarian  marks  are  not  considered  im- 
portant, though  worn  by  some. 

4.  The  V<ill(ihhucha7-yas,  or  Rudrn  Sampradayins, 
founded  by  Vallabha  Swamin,  or  Vallabha  Acharya, 
born  in  1479.  The  principles  of  the  sect,  as  laid  down 
by  Vallabha,  are  as  follows;  (1)  To  secure  the  firm 
support  of  Vallabhacharya;  (2)  To  exercise  chiefly  the 
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worsllip  of  Krishna  (iiicarnalioii  of  Vislinii);  (3)  To 
forsake  the  sense  of  Vaidik  opinion,  and  be  a  suppliant 
to  Krishna;  (4)  To  sing  praises  with  feelings  of  humil- 
ity; (5)  To  believe  that  Vallabha  is  a  Gopi,  or  mistress 
of  Krishna;  (B)  To  swell  the  heart  with  the  name 
Krishna;  (7)  To  forsake  liis  commands  not  for  a  mo- 
•ment;  (S)  To  pnt  faith  in  bis  words  and  doings;  (U) 
To  adopt  the  society  of  the  good,  knowing  them  <iivine; 
and  (10)  To  see  not  tlic  faults,  but  speak  the  truth. 
They  are  very  ignorant  and  suiierstitious. 

5.  The  Mnd/iirar//(ni/(i>t.  or  Bnihma  Samprndaifins.  \ 
founded  by  a  Brahmin  named  !Madliwacharya,  who  was 
born  in  119!).  Tiie  distinguisliing  doctrine  of  this  sect 
is  the  identitication  of  Vishnu  witli  the  Supreme  Sold  as 
the  prc-existent  cause  of  the  universe;  and  this  prime- 
val Vishnu  they  aHirm  to  be  cmlowed  with  real  attri- 
butes, and,  although  indefinable,  to  be  most  excellent 
and  independent.  There  is  also  a  dependent  princijile, 
a  living  soul  dependent  on  the  Supreme.  They  den\' 
the  absorption  of  the  human  soul  into  the  universal 
spirit,  and  the  loss  of  independent  existence  after  death. 

6.  The  l'ais/miu-ii.'<  oj' Bciif/iil.i'imnded  by  Chaitanya, 
who  was  born  at  Nadiya  in  148.j.  The  most  impor- 
tant innovation  of  this  sect,  in  respiect  to  doctrine,  is  the 
dogma  of  b/iahti,  or  faith,  which  they  declare  to  be  in- 
finitely more  efficacious  than  abstraction,  than  knowl- 
edge of  the  Divine  nature,  than  the  subjugation  of  the 
passions,  or  anything  deemed  most  meritorious.  Tlie 
bhukti,OT  faith,  comprehends  five  stages:  quietism,  as 
that  of  sages;  servitude,  wiiich  every  votary  takes  upon 
himself:  friendship  for  the  Ueity  ;  tender  affection  for 
the  Deity,  of  the  same  nature  as  love  of  parents  for  their 
children  ;  and  the  highest  degree  of  affection,  such  pas- 
sionate attachment  as  the  Gopis  felt  for  their  beloved 
Krishna. 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  other  sects  of  less  impor- 
tance. Those  enumerated  above  are  divided  into  smaller 
sects  or  divisions.  See  Wilson,  Skitcli  of  the  Relig.  Sects 
of  the  //iiidus,  in  Works  (Loud.  1802 ),  vol.  i;  Karsandas 
Mulji,  History  of  the  Sect  of  t lie  Mahaajas  (ibid.  1865). 

Vaishya  is  one  of  the  Hindu  castes  said  to  have 
sprung  from  the  thigh  of  Brahma.  They  are  the  pro- 
ductive capitalists,  and  their  duties  are  to  keep  cattle, 
carry  on  trade,  lend  on  interest,  cultivate  the  soil,  and 
turn  their  attention  to  every  description  of  practical 
knowlcilge.     See  Indian  Casti':. 

Vaison,  Council  of  {ConcilUnn  Vaseiise).  Vaisoii 
is  a  village  of  France,  in  Vauclure,  fifteen  miles  north- 
east of  (Grange,  on  the  Ouveze.  Two  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cils were  held  there,  as  follows : 

I.  Was  held  Nov.  13, 442,  under  the  bishop  Anspicius. 
Nectarius,  bishop  of  Vienne,  was  present,  and  publicly 
maintained  that  tl>e  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  but 
one  nature,  one  power,  one  divinity  and  virtue.  Ten 
canons  were  published. 

1.  Declares  that  it  shall  not  he  necessary  to  exnmhie 
the  Gallicau  bishops  before  receiving  them  to  comninn- 
ion,  hut  that  it  shall  be  enough  to  be  assured  that  they 
are  not  exconimuuicated. 

2.  Declares  that  the  offerings  of  penitents  dyins:  sud- 
denly without  receiving  the  communion  may  neverthe- 
less be  received,  and  that  mention  is  to  he  made  of  their 
names  at  the  altars.     It  permits  them  burial. 

3.  Orders  priests  and  deacons  to  receive  the  holy  chrism 
at  Easter  from  their  own  bishojjs. 

6.  Forbids  all  intimacy  with  the  enemies  of  religiim. 

9  and  10.  Are  for  the  protection  of  the  repiitatiou  of 
those  who,  out  of  charity,  take  charge  of  deserted  chil- 
dren. 

See  Mansi,  Condi.  \\\,  1456. 

II.  Was  held  Nov.  5,  529.  Twelve  bishops  attended, 
among  whom  were  St.  Caasarius  of  Aries,  who  presided. 
Five  canons  were  published. 

1.  Enjoins  that  parish  jiriests  shall  receive  into  their 
houses  young  readers  (being  single),  acccnding  to  the 
excellent  custom  in  Italy ;  that  they  shall  provide  for 
them,  and  teach  them  to  cliant  tlie  I*salms,  and  make 
them  read  and  study  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

2.  Declares  that  a  priest  may  preach  in  his  own  parish, 
hut  that  when  he  is  ill,  the  deacous  shall  read  the  llomi- 
lies  of  the  fathers. 


3.  Orders  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  Kurie  Eleisnn 
at  matins,  mass,  and  vespers:  and  that  the  :Sanctus  be 
sung  three  limes  at  mass  even  iu  Lent,  and  in  masses  for 
the  dead. 

4.  Orders  that  mention  be  made  of  the  pope  at  every 
mass. 

5.  Orders  that  the  verse  "As  it  was  in  the  beginning,*' 
etc.,  shall  be  chanted  after  the  Gloria  Patri. 

See  JMansi.  Concil.  iv,  1679 ;  Landon,  Manual  of  Coun- 
cils, p.  669-670. 

Vajez'atha  [some  Vajeza'tha']  (Heb.  Vayezatha', 
XrT^^,  prob.  from  Pers.  vayii,  "wind,"  and  zatka, 
"strong;"  Sept.  ZajSv^ciiog  v.  r.  Za[iovya^a  and  Zo- 
jSovCE^av;  Yu]g.  Jezath(t"),  last  named  of  the  ten  sons 
of  Hainan  slain  by  the  Jews  at  Shushan  (Esth.  i.x,  9). 
B.C.  473. 

Val,  Andre  du,  a  French  theologian,  was  born  Jan. 
18,  1564,  at  Pontoise.  In  1594  he  was  made  doctor  of 
theology  at  the  Sorbonne.  atid  died  Sept.  9, 1638,  as  gen- 
eral-superior of  the  Carmelite  Order  at  Paris.  He  wrote, 
De  Siiprema  Romarii  Ponlificis  in  Ecclesiam  Potestate 
JHsputatio : — Elenchus  Libelli  de  Ecclesiastica  et  Politica 
Potestate: — Commentarii  in  Pi-imam  Seciindm  Partis  et 
Secuiulam  Seci/ndm  Puiiis  Summce  I).  Thomm.  See 
Jocher,  AUyemeines  Gelehrten- l.exikon,  s.  v.;  Winer, 
Handhiich  der  theol.  Literatur,  i,  671.     (B.  P.) 

Valadon,  le  Pere  Zaciiarik,  a  French  Capuchin 
and  missionary,  was  born  about  1680.  He  labored  in 
Asia  INIinor,  but  is  especially  noted  for  his  devotion  to 
the  suffering  people  during  the  plague  at  Marseilles. 
He  died  in  1746.  See  Michaud,  Biographic  Universelle 
(Paris,  1843-66). 

Valckenaer,  Lodewijk  Caspar,  a  Friesian  philol- 
ogist, born  at  Leeuwarden  in  1715.  He  studied  at  Fran- 
eker  and  Leyden ;  became  co-rector  of  the  gymnasium 
of  Cainpen;  professor  of  Creek  at  Franeker  (1741);  re- 
moved to  Leyden  as  professor  of  the  Greek  language 
and  antiquities,  and  died  there,  jMarch  14, 1785.  Among 
his  works  are,  De  A  ristobnlo  Judceo : — Selecta  e  Scholiis 
L.  C.  Valckenarii  in  Lihros  quosdam  N.  T.,  published  by 
Wassenbergh  (Amst.  1815,  2  vols.  8vo). 

Valdes  (Ital.  Valdesso),  Alfon.so  and  Juan  de, 
were  twin  brothers  from  the  town  of  Cuenca,  in  Castile, 
and  born  about  A.D.  1500.  who  in  their  early  years  be- 
came attached  to  the  Castilian  court,  and,  at  a  later  day, 
sustained  relations  of  some  practical  importance  towards 
the  Reformers  of  the  16th  century  and  their  work. 

1.  Alfonso  accompanied  the  court,  in  1520,  to  the 
coronation  of  the  emperor  Charles  V  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  and  thence  to  Worms.  From  the  latter  town  he 
wrote  letters  to  friends  in  Spain,  in  which  he  depre- 
cated the  course  which  the  pope  had  adopted  towards 
Luther.  He  had  just  witnessed  the  burning  of  Luther's 
writings  at  Worms  when  he  wrote.  In  1524  Alfonso 
was  an  imperial  secretary  of  state  under  the  grand- 
chancellor  Gattinara;  and  in  1527  he  began  an  episto- 
lary correspondence  with  Erasmus,  the  great  humanist, 
whose  writings  had  shortly  before  been  committed  to 
the  flames  in  Spain,  and  in  whose  defence  he  had  been 
a  most  anient  advocate,  as  against  the  fanatical  mob  of 
excited  monks.  In  the  same  year  (1527)  occurred  the 
storming  of  Korae  and  the  capture  of  the  pope  by  the 
imperial  army  under  the  constable  Bourbon;  and  on 
this  event  Valdes  composed  a  dialogue  intended  to  set 
forth  the  sentiment  of  the  court  respecting  the  case. 
The  emperor  could  not  deny  his  responsibility  for  the 
catastrophe,  and  his  secretary  accordingly  proceeded  to 
show  that  the  pope  himself  had  brought  about  the  dev- 
astation of  his  capital  by  warlike  agitations  and  disre- 
gard of  the  sanctity  of  his  own  w'ord,  and  also  by  his  re- 
fusal to  be  guided  by  the  warning  counsels  of  judicious 
friends  or  by  the  indications  of  Providence.  This  com- 
position excited  considerable  interest,  and  led  the  papal 
nuncio  Castiglione  to  lodge  a  complaint  against  its  au- 
thor with  the  emperor;  but  Valdes  was  safe  under  the 
protection  of  the  chancellor,  and  suffered  no  harm. 
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In  1530  Yakles  was  present  with  the  court  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg.  The  bearers  of  the  famous  Protest 
were  recommended  to  him,  among  others,  and  found  him 
incHned  to  promote  harmony  and  friendliness  above  any 
of  his  associates.  He  met  with  jMelancthon  and  dis- 
cussed the  religious  situation,  and  was  unwearied  in  the 
work  of  judicious  mediation  between  the  heads  of  the 
contending  parties.  After  the  public  reading  of  the  Con- 
fesdon  he  prepared  a  translation  lor  the  emperor's  use 
(see  Campeggio,  in  Liimmer,  Monuin.  Vatic,  p.  45) ;  and 
afterwards  he  labored  zealously  to  furnish  him  with  the 
fullest  information  which  the  Protestants  could  supply 
in  behalf  of  their  cause.  He  has,  nevertheless,  been  sus- 
jiected  of  hostility  to  the  Reformation  because  he  judged 
that  the  Confession  was  written  in  too  harsh  a  tone,  and 
yet  more  because  he  wrote  the  emperor's  letter  of  con- 
gratulation to  the  Komish  Switzers  (Brussels,  Oct.  1531) 
on  the  occasion  of  their  victory  at  Cappel  over  the 
Zwinglians;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nuncio  Ale- 
ander  complains  (ibid.  Dec.  30,  1531)  that  certain  per- 
sons at  court  are  practically  in  sympathy  with  Luther 
and  desirous  that  his  cause  should  succeed,  and  that 
they  laud  Erasmus  to  the  skies  only  because  they  are 
not  allowed  to  speak  their  thoughts  respecting  Luther. 
Among  these  courtiers  Valdes  was  unquestionably  the 
tirst.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  Valdes  left  the 
court  in  1531,  though  he  remaineil  in  the  imperial  ser- 
vice as  late  as  1533.  He  never  returned  to  Spain,  pos- 
sibly because  he  could  not  be  there  in  safety.  Francis- 
co Enzinas  (q.  v.)  wrote  to  Melancthon  in  1515,  "If  the 
oxcellent  Alfonso  Valdes  had  returned  to  Spain,  even 
tiie  emperor  would  have  been  unable  to  save  him  from 
the  death  which  the  monks,  the  satellites  of  the  holy 
fathers,  were  preparing  for  him  on  account  of  his  doc- 
trina  and  anctorilds."  The  time  and  place  of  his  death 
are  thus  far  wholly  unknown. 

()n  Alfonso  Valdes,  see  Kauraer,  Gesch.  Europas  seit 
d.  15.  Jahrh.  i,  264,  Docum.  Inedif.  para  la  Hist,  de  Es- 
pana,  vol.  xxiv ;  iMiiller,  f/isf.  von  d.  Protestation  u.  Ap- 
j)ellation,  etc.  (Jena,  1705),  p.  18-190 ;  Saubert,  Wunder- 
werck  d.  Auyspurfj.  Confession  (Nuremb.  1631),  p.  220, 
etc. ;  Jonas,  in  Niediier's  Zeitschrift,  1861,  p.  630 ;  Her- 
zog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

2.  Juan  (1)  was,  physically  and  intellectually,  strik- 
ingly like  his  twin  brother  Alfonso;  and,  like  him,  he 
tirst  came  before  the  public  with  a  dialogue,  publish- 
ed anonymously  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  his  broth- 
er's production— probably  in  1529.  His  piece  was  en- 
titled A  Dialogue  beticeen  Mercury  and  Charon.  It  be- 
gins with  the  narration  by  Mercury  of  the  emperor's 
attempt  to  settle  his  quarrel  with  king  Francis  of  France 
by  a  duel  (see  La  Fuente,  Hist,  de  Espana,  xii,  497  sq.)  ; 
but  the  narration  is  repeatedl}''  interrupted  by  the  in- 
troduction of  newly  deceased  persons,  who  enter  into 
the  conversation,  and  through  whom  the  whole  obtains 
a  political  and  religions  character.  The  general  corrup- 
tion of  the  Church  is  censured.  The  ignorance  and  im- 
morality of  the  clergy  and  the  superstition  of  the  peo- 
ple are  plainly  characterized,  and  the  Scriptures  and  the 
grace  of  (Jod  are  extolled  above  the  adoration  of  relics 
and  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  use  of  force  as  a  means  of 
conversion  is  condemned.  Part  second  of  the  work  is 
chiefly  political,  and  is  a  sort  of  Anti-Machiavel. 
The  whole  reveals  the  simplicity  of  a  truly  noble  mind 
and  the  tact  of  a  courtier.  In  1531  Juan  was  at  Rome, 
having  come  thither  from  Naples,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  study  of  natural  history.  He  planned  a  collection 
of  Spanish  proverbs,  and  wrote  a  Didlogo  de  la  Lengna 
(2d  ed.  Madrid,  I860),  which  is  highly  commended  by 
writers  on  the  literature  of  Spain.  His  chief  interest, 
however,  centred  in  religious  reform.  For  it  he  labored 
incessantly  with  tongue  and  pen,  and  in  its  interest  he 
became  the  centre  of  an  association  of  Christians  who 
endeavored  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  independent 
kingdom  of  God  without  direetlv  assaulting  the  Church 
of  the  State. 

In  1536  the  emperor  issued  an  edict  at  Naples  which 


forbade  association  with  persons  infected  with  or  sus- 
pected of  the  Lutheran  heresy,  under  pain  of  death  and 
the  contiscation  of  property.  After  the  emperor's  de- 
parture, March  22,  the  viceroy  forbade  the  preacliing  of 
Ochino  (q.  v.),  thoujj:h  he  was  afterwards  induced  to 
permit  its  continuation  to  the  end  of  Lent.  But  during 
this  same  Lenten  period  Valdes  had  a  conversation  with 
(iiulia  (ionzaga,  the  childless  widow  of  Vespasian  Co- 
lonna,  duke  of  Traietto,  who  had  been  powerfully  awak- 
ened under  the  preaching  of  Ochino;  and  he  had  the 
courage  to  commit  the  substance  of  their  conversation 
to  paper,  under  the  title  Alfaheto  Christiano  (1st  ed.  in 
Italian  [Venice.  1546]  ;  2d  ed.  Italian,  English,  and  Span- 
ish [Lond.  1860  sq.],  consisting  of  only  150  copies  for 
private  distribution).  In  this  dialogue  he  teaches  that 
the  law  shows  what  we  are  to  d«,  while  the  Gospel 
gives  the  Spirit  by  which  to  do  it.  He  insists  that  the 
soul  must  choose  between  God  and  the  world,  and  de- 
clares that  persons  whose  outward  life  is  entirely  correct 
may  need  a  reformation  of  the  inward  feelings  and  dis- 
positions. Christian  perfection  consists  in  loving  God 
supremely  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  Monks  and 
non-monks  have  only  so  much  of  Christian  perfection 
as  they  have  of  faith  and  love  to  God.  As  the  tire  can- 
not refrain  from  giving  forth  heat,  so  faith  cannot  avoid 
the  performing  of  works  of  love.  The  soul  may  have 
full  assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  of  salvation 
in  Christ.  The  evil  of  sin  requires  a  radical  cure,  ap- 
plied at  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  cannot  be  overcome 
by  any  mere  surface  remedy.  Giulia  insists,  however, 
upon  rules  by  which  to  regulate  the  use  of  institutions 
of  the  Church,  and  Valdes  responds  that  benefit  may  be 
derived  from  the  adoration  of  the  sacrament,  from  the 
reading  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  and  from  the  pray- 
ers in  the  mass;  that  masses  ought  to  be  heard  except 
when  they  would  interrupt  works  of  charity ;  that  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  should  be  hutnbly  received.  He 
discountenances  the  repetition  of  a  given  number  of 
psalms  and  paternosters.  Of  confession  he  says  that 
God  does  not  forgive  sins  because  of  the  confession,  but 
because  the  sinner  believes  in  Christ.  The  result  was 
that  Giulia  entered  the  Franciscan  convent  of  Santa  Chi- 
ara,  though  she  did  not  take  the  vows  of  the  order  nor 
exclude  herself  wholly  from  society. 

It  was  perhaps  in  the  same  year  (1536)  that  Valdes 
dedicated  to  the  duchess  Gonzaga  his  version  of  the 
Psalms,  after  the  Hebrew  (a  work  never  published  and 
now  lost),  and  in  the  following  year  T/ie  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  and  The  Eirst  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (1st  ed. 
Geneva,  1556  sq.;  2d  ed.  1856),  which  works  reveal 
faithful  research  and  sincere  modesty  in  the  author,  and 
possess  both  scientific  and  practical  value.  Other  works 
by  Valdes  have,  almost  without  exception,  been  lost  to 
posterity,  the  exception  being  Consideraziones  Divinas, 
an  Italian  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1550  at  Basle, 
and  translations  of  which  were  made  into  Spanish, 
French,  English,  and  Dutch  during  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries. 

Juan  Valdes  was  a  theologian  of  the  first  rank  in 
ability,  though  largely  self-trained,  and  though  he  nev- 
er entered  into  orders.  Sand,  the  editor  of  the  Biblio- 
theca  Antitrinitariorum  (1684),  places  him  at  the  head 
of  his  catalogue  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  a  Uni- 
tarian publication  of  1567,  said  to  be  cited  from  Valdes, 
but  which  certainly  does  not  prove  the  charge  of  anti- 
trinitarianism ;  and  verj'  different  sentiments  are  ex- 
pressed by  Valdes  in  the  A  Ifaheto  Christ,  p.  37,  and  the 
Commentary  on  First  Corinthians,  p.  281,  etc.  In  his 
Consideraziones,  No.  109,  he  confesses  that  the  relation 
existing  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  exceeds  his 
comprehension.  In  personal  intercourse  Valdes  pos- 
sessed extraordinary  infiuence,  especially  among  the  no- 
bles, with  whom  his  rank  brought  him  into  contact. 
His  manners  were  polished,  his  conversation  attractive, 
his  entire  bearing  full  of  charm.  Assisted  by  Peter 
Martyr  (Vermigli)  of  Florence,  the  Angustinian  abbot  of 
St.  Peter  ad  Aram  at  Naples,  and  by  Ochino  and  others, 
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he  was  able  to  beget  such  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of 
the  Bible  that  a  contemporary  Neapolitan  writer  states 
that  certain  tanners  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  dis- 
cussing the  I'auline  epistles  and  their  most  ditficult  pas- 
sai;es.  Among  his  friends  wexe  also  the  poet  Flaminio 
and  the  Heformer  I'ieiro  CarnesS^chi  (q.  v.).  Yaldes 
died  in  la40  or  1541. 

See  IVihmer,  Ceind  Biografici  sui  Frattlli  Giovanni  e 
Alfoiisudi  I'lddesso,  18Gl,in  the  appendix  to  his  edition 
of  the  Consideraziunes ;  and  id.  in  Herzog,  Rml-Ejwy- 
klop.  s.  V. 

Valdes,  Don  Juan  (2)  de  Lkai,,  a  Spanish  paint- 
er, desceiuU'd  from  an  ancient  family  of  Austria,  was 
born  at  Cordova  in  KiSO.  He  studied  in  the  school  of 
Antonio  del  Castillo,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Seville, 
where  lie  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  painters 
of  that  city.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Acad- 
emy there,  and  at  the  death  of  Murillo  became  its  pres- 
ident, and  was  esteemed  as  the  head  of  his  profession. 
Among  his  numerous  works  may  be  mentioned,  The 
Triumph  of  the  Cross,  at  Seville  :—7V(e  Martyrdom  of 
SI.  Andrew: — and  The  History  of  the  Prophet  Klias,  at 
Cordova.  He  died  in  1(591.  See  Spooner,  Bioy.  //isl. 
of  the  Fine  Ai-ts,  s.  v. 

Valdes,  Bon  Lucas  dk,  a  Spanish  painter,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  l)orn  at  Seville  in  ItJl  1.  He  was  in- 
structed by  his  fatlier.  and  painted  history  and  portraits 
with  considerable  reputation.  Some  of  his  works  re- 
main in  the  churches  and  public  edifices  of  his  native 
city.  He  died  in  1724.  See  Spooner,  Bioy.  IJist.  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Valdes,  Don  Sebastian  Li-anos  \m,  a  Spanish 
painter,  flourished  at  Seville  about  1(5(50.  He  studied 
under  Francisco  de  Herrera  the  elder;  aided  greatly  in 
establishing  the  Academy  of  Seville,  in  the  presidency 
of  which  he  succeeded  Juan  de  Valdes.  Among  his 
large  historical  works  are  a  Maydulen,  in  the  Church  of 
the  KecoUets  at  Madrid:— and  a  picture  of  the  Viryiu 
surrounded  by  Saints  and  A  ngels  (16G9),  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Thomas,  Seville.  See  Spoouer,  Biog.  IJist.  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Valdo.     See  Waldo, 

Vale.     See  Vai-i.ev. 

Valence,  Coiincils  of  {Concilia  Valentina).  Val- 
ence is  a  town  of  Dauphinj-,  France,  on  the  Rhone,  fifty- 
seven  miles  south  of  Lyons.  Five  ecclesiastical  councils 
have  been  held  there,  as  follows  : 

I.  Was  held  July  12,  374.  Thirty  bishops  attended, 
of  whom  the  names  of  twenty-two  have  reached  us.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  general  (Jallican  council,  or 
at  least  collected  from  the  chief  part  of  Narbonnesian 
(Jaul.  The  object  of  this  council  was  to  remedy  the 
disorders  which  had  crept  into  the  discipline  of  the 
Church.     Four  canons  were  published. 

1.  Forbids  the  ordination  in  future  of  men  who  have 
had  two  wives,  or  who  have  manied  widow;;,  but  it  does 
not  insist  upon  the  deposition  of  those  wlio  have  been  al- 
ready ordained. 

2.  Fortiids  to  grant  pennnce  too  easily  to  young  women 
who,  after  conseciatinj;  themselves  to  God,  voluntarily 
embrace  the  married  state. 

3.  Forljids  absolution  until  death  to  those  who,  after 
baptism,  fall  back  into  idolatry,  or  who  have  received  a 
secoiul  baptism. 

4.  Orders  that  all  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  falsely 
accusin;;  iheniselves  of  any  crimes  in  order  to  be  deposed, 
and  so  escape  the  responsibility  and  weijiht  of  their  or- 
ders, shall  be,  in  fact,  so  deposed,  and  considered  as 
guilty  of  the  crimes  wherewith  they  charge  themselves. 

See  Mansi,  Concil.  ii,  904. 

n.  Was  held  about  o30.  in  defence  of  the  doctrines 
of  grace  and  free-will,  against  the  Semi-1'elagians.  See 
Mansi,  Concil.  iv,  1678. 

III.  Was  held  Jan.  8,  855,  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Lothaire.  Fourteen  bishops,  with  the  metropolitans, 
attended  from  the  three  provinces  of  Lyons,  Vienne, 
and  Aries.  The  object  of  the  council  was  to  investi- 
gate the  conduct  of  the  bishop  of  Valence,  who  was  ac- 


cused of  various  crimes.     Twenty-three  canons  >vere 
published. 

Tlie  first  six  relate  to  the  subjects  of  <;rnce,  free-will, 
and  i)redeslinatiou,  and  reject  the  four  canons  of  (^uiercy 
upon  the  matter. 

7.  Relates  to  the  elections  of  bishops  with  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  clersry  and  peojde  of  the  see. 

12.  Forbids,  under  pain  orexcomniuiiicatioii,  the  siniju- 
lar  combats  to  which  accused  jiersons  had  recourse  in 
those  times  in  order  to  prove  their  iuMoceiue.  Direcis 
that  he  who  shall  kHl  or  wound  his  adveisnry  sh.iU  be 
treated  as  a  murdeier,  and  excommuidcated  ;  and  that 
the  man  killed  shall  be  regarded  as  a  suicide,  and  forbid- 
den Christian  burial. 

14.  Enjoins  l)isho|)s  not  to  give  their  clergy  or  peojile 
cau>e  to  complain  against  them  on  account  of  their  vexa- 
tions. 

15.  Herommends  them  to  lead  an  exemplary  life. 

l(j.  Orders  them  to  preach  and  instruct  their  people 
both  in  town  and  countiy. 

17.  Bids  them  be  careful  to  make  their  visitations  with- 
out burdening  any  one. 

IS.  Orders  the  re-establishment  of  schools  for  teaching 
religion,  literature,  and  ecclesiastical  chanting. 

20.  Orders  care  in  the  preservation  of  the  Church  orna- 
ments, etc.,  and  forbids  their  being  put  to  auy  but  their 
proper  use. 

22.  Forbids  bishops  to  exact  their  visitation  dues  when 
they  do  not  make  their  visitations. 

See  Mansi,  Concil.  viii,  133. 

IV.  Was  held  in  IKJO  to  examine  the  charge  brought 
by  the  canons  of  Autun  against  Norigaudus.  or  Norgaud, 
bishop  of  Autun,  whom  they  accused  of  having  got  pos- 
session of  the  see  by  simony,  and  of  having  squandered 
the  property  belonging  to  it.  The  pope's  legates,  John 
and  Benedict,  cited  the  bishop  to  appear  at  this  council, 
in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  canons,  who  declared  that 
the  legates  had  no  authority  to  take  him  beyond  the 
province,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  archbish- 
op of  Lyons,  who  complained  of  the  legates  having 
taken  the  judgment  of  the  case  out  of  his  hands.  The 
question  accordingly  came  before  the  council,  and  was 
discussed,  but  the  further  consideration  of  it  was  re- 
served for  the  Council  of  Poictiers.  In  the  meantime 
the  bishop  was  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  all  his 
functions.  Hugo,  abbot  of  Flavigny,  accused  likewise 
of  simonj",  was  declared  to  be  innocent.  See  Mausi, 
Concil.  X,  717. 

V.  Was  held  on  the  Saturdaj'  after  the  Feast  of  St. 
Andrew.  The  legates  Peter,  cardinal-bishop  of  Albano, 
and  Hugo,  cardinal-priest  of  St.  Sabine,  convoked  this 
council,  consisting  of  four  archbishops  and  fifteen  bish- 
ops from  the  provinces  of  Narbonne,  Vienne  in  Dauphi- 
nv,  Aries,  and  Aix.  Twenty- three  canons  were  pub- 
lished. 

3.  Forbids  clerks  in  holy  orders,  cathedral  canons,  and 
other  beneticed  persons  to  exercise  any  secular  ofHce. 

(i,  7,  and  8.  Enjoin  the  puuishmeut  and  public  deuouuce- 
meut  of  perjured  persons. 
9,  10,  and  11.  Relate  to  the  Inquisition. 

12.  Gives  to  bishops  the  correction  of  sorcerers  and 
persons  guilty  of  sacrilege,  ami,  in  the  event  of  their  re- 
fusing, to  aiiiend,  enjoins  perpetual  imprisonment,  or 
whatever  punishment  the  bisliops  may  deem  right. 

13.  Enacts  penalties  against  those  who  lay  aside  the 
cross,  which  they  have  assumed  upon  their  dress  as  a 
token  of  having  renounced  their  heresy,  or  who  escape 
from  prison,  or  despise  the  sentence  of  excommunication. 

The  live  next  refer  to  excommunications. 
22  and  23.   Fulminate   excommunications  against   the 
emperor  Frederick  and  all  his  adherents. 

See  Mansi,  Concil.  ix,G96. — Landon,  Manual  of  Councils, 
p.  G70  sq. 

Valencia,  Council  of  {Concilium  Valentinum). 
Valencia  is  a  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  situated  on  the  (iuadalaviar,  190  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Madrid.  An  ecclesiastical  council  was  held 
here  in  524,  under  king  Theodoric.  Six  bishops  at- 
tended, and  six  canons  were  published. 

1.  Orders  that,  previous  to  the  presentation  of  the  obla- 
tions and  the  dismissal  of  the  catechnmens.  the  Gospel 
shall  be  read  after  the  Epistle,  in  order  that  the  caie- 
chumens,  penitents,  and  even  the  heathen  may  hear  the 
words  of  Christ  and  the  preaching  of  the  bishop. 

4.  Exhorts  bishops  to  visit  their  sick  brethren  in  the 
episcopate,  in  order  to  assist  them  in  settling  their  af- 
fairs, and  to  aiteud  to  their  funerals.    In  case  of  a  bishoi> 
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ciyinsr  suddenly  with  no  one  oi  his  l)rother  bishops  near 
him,^it  is  oidered  that  tlie  body  shall  be  kept  uutil  a  bish- 
op can  come  to  celebrate  his  obsequies. 

5.  Excommunicates  vagabond  clerks  who  desert  their 
calling'. 

0.  Forbids  to  ordain  a  clerk  belonginf;  to  another  dio- 
cese, and  any  person  whatever  who  will  not  promise  to 
remain  in  the  diocese. 

See  Mansi,  Concil.  iv,  1G17. — Landon,  Manual  of  Coiin- 
cilf.  p.  G72. 

Valencia,  Fray  Matias  de,  a  Spanish  painter, 
was  born  at  Valencia  in  Killti.  His  name  was  Lorenzo 
Chaffion.  He  studied  at  Kome,  returned  to  Valencia, 
afterwards  went  to  Granada,  where,  being  reduced  to 
distress,  he  took  refuge  in  a  convent.  There  are  some 
of  his  cabinet  pictures  in  the  collections  at  Valencia, 
and  a  picture  of  the  Last  Supper  in  the  refectory  of  his 
convent.  He  was  drowned  in  1749.  See  Spooner,  Biog. 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Valencia,  Jacobo  Perez  de,  an  anchorite, 
commonly  called  l)ishop  of  Christopolitanus,  was  born 
about  1420  at  Valencia,  in  Spain,  whence  he  derived 
his  name.  He  became  a  hermit  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  is  the  author  of  Qurestiones  Quinqiie 
amtra  Judceos  de  Christo  Reparatore  Generis  fJumnni: 
— Erposilio  Psalniorum  DanJis  (Leyden,  1512,  1514, 
1517).  In  his  Proleg.  in  f'sulmns,  tract,  vi,  he  gives 
an  amusing  account  of  the  origin  of  the  vowel-points: 
"  Post  conversionem  Constantini  Magni  videntes  Rabbi- 
nos  omnes  Gentiles  cum  tanta  devotione  ad  tidem  Christi 
converti  per  totum  orbem,  et  ecclesiam  tanto  favore  pro- 
sperari  et  etiatn  quod  intinita  multitudo  Judaiorum  vi- 
dentes manifestam  veritatem  per  experientiam  et  mira- 
cula,  pariter  convertebantur,  et  sic  deticiebant  quaestns 
et  reditus  et  tributa  Habbinorum,  hac  iniquitate  commo- 
tos  inagna  multitudine  congregatos  fuisse  apud  Babylo- 
nian! Egypti,  qnaj  dicitur  Cayre;  ibique  quanto  majis 
caute  potuerunt,  conatos  fuisse  falsiticare  et  pervertere 
Scripturas  a  vero  sensu  et  signiticatione.  Inde  confinx- 
isse  su[ira  quinipie  vel  septem  puncta  loco  vocaliimi,  quo- 
rum punctorum  inventores  fuisse  Kavinaet  Kavasse  duos 
doctores  eorum.  Addit  istos  Rabbinos  confinxisse  libros 
Talmud."  He  died  Aug.  1,  1491.  See  Jocher,  Allge- 
meines  Gelehrten  -  f^exikon,  s.  v.  "  Perez  ;"  Fiirst,  Bibl. 
Jud.iu,HJ6;  Hodv,  Be  Bibl  torn  m  Texlibus  Originalibus 
(Oxford,  1705),  III,  ii,  442.     (B.  P.) 

Valens,  in  Roman  mythology,  according  to  Cicero, 
was  the  name  of  the  second  Mercury.  Some  declared 
him  to  be  the  father  of  Trophonius. 

Valens,  the  Roman  emperor,  the  brother  and  co- 
Augustus  of  Valentinian  I,  is  important  to  Church  his- 
tory as  the  last  political  representative  of  Arianism  in 
the  East.  He  was  nominated  to  the  throne  by  Valen- 
tinian, March  28,  3G4,  and  assigned  to  the  rule  of  the 
East.  His  tirst  efforts  were  directed  towards  the  secur- 
ing of  his  rule  against  the  pretensions  of  Procopins, 
whom  the  late  emperor  Julian  had  selected  to  become 
his  successor.  It  is  not  certain  that  other  than  politi- 
cal motives  were  at  work  in  this  campaign,  though 
Milman,  basing  his  remark  on  a  fragment  by  Eimapius, 
says,  in  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  iii,  25,  "  It  may  be 
suspected  that  the  heathen  and  philosophic  party  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Procopius"  (but  comp.  Ammian. 
Marcell.  xxvi,  6-9).  The  next  campaign  of  Valens 
was  directed,  against  the  Goths,  who  had  operated  along 
the  Danube  in  behalf  of  Procopius;  but  before  entering 
on  that  undertaking,  the  emperor  sought  to  conciliate 
the  favor  of  Heaven  by  receiving  Christian  baptism ; 
and  as  the  rite  was  performed  by  Eudoxius,  the  Arian 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  the  event  became  decisive  of 
the  future  course  of  the  administration  of  Valens  bv 
identifying  him  with  the  Arian  party  and  bringing 
him  into  direct  conflict  with  the  Catholic  and  semi- 
Arian  sections  of  the  Church  and  empire.  The  (iothic 
war  was  successfully  completed,  and  was  followed  by  a 
systematic  persecution  of  the  orthodox  and  semi-ortiio- 
dox  party  throughout  the  East,     A  special  edict  was 


i.ssued  against  monks,  and  military  bands  were  sent  to 
traverse  the  wilderness  in  which  they  dwelt  to  compel 
them  to  enter  the  service  of  the  State  and  contribute  to 
its  support.  Orthodo.x  bishops  everywhere  were  exiled, 
and  historians  speak  of  many  who  were  drowned  or 
otherwise  put  to  death.  The  persecution  was  most  se- 
vere where  the  emperor  was  himself  present;  and  as 
the  operations  of  the  Persian  king  compelled  his  pres- 
ence at  Antioch,  that  province  became  the  scene  of  the 
most  thorough  and  extensive  persecution.  The  most 
horrible  incident  of  the  persecution  was  the  destruction 
of  eighty  presbyters  who  had  been  deputed  to  protest 
against  the  instalment  of  the  Arian  Demophilus  as  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  instead  of  Evagrius,  the  choice 
of  the  Catholics,  and  whom  the  pnefect  Methodius  em- 
barked in  a  vessel  which  he  caused  to  be  burned  on  the 
high  seas.  Curiously  enough,  the  persecution  resulted 
in  the  placing  of  Christian  orthodoxy  and  heathen 
superstition  under  the  same  category  of  enemies  to  the 
emperor.  The  heathens  had  api)ealed  to  an  oracle  to 
obtain  the  name  of  the  next  emperor,  when  Valens  dis- 
covered their  acti(ui,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  enforce 
against  them  the  edicts  of  the  empire.  His  ragings 
were,  however,  brought  to  a  close  by  I  lie  progress  of 
events  on  the  northern  boundary  of  his  State,  where  the 
migrating  nations  involved  him  in  a  war  which  became 
fatal  to  liimself  and  the  coiniirv.  His  army  suffered 
an  unexampled  defeat  near  Adrianofile  (.\ug.  9,  379), 
and  he  was  slain.  During  his  reign  of  lil'teen  years  he 
had  done  all  he  could  to  intensify  the  hatred  of  religious 
parties  within  the  empire,  and  he  now  achieved  the  uii- 
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enviable  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  show  to  foreign 
invaders  the  way  into  the  heart  of  his  coinitrv.  The 
political  history  of  his  reign  is,  upon  the  whole,  given 
with  great  thoroughness  and  fidelity  by  Ammian.  iMar- 
cellinus  and  Zosimus,  while  the  ecclesiastical  may  be 
gathered  from  the  writings  of  Basil  the  (ireat  and  the 
two  Gregories,  Nyssa  and  Nazianzen.  See  also  Tille- 
mont,  Hisf.  des  Fmpereurs,  v,  33-39;  Gibbon,  ut  sup.; 
Schlosser,  Unirersalhistor.  Uebersicht,  etc.,  iii,  2,  370; 
the  ancient  histories  of  the  Church,  Socrates,  Sozomen, 
etc. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Or.  and  Rom.  Biog.  s.  v. ;  and  Her- 
zog,  Real-Fncyklop.  s.  v. 

Valentia,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  goddess  of 
health,  similar  to  Hygeia,  venerated  b}-  the  city  Ocricu- 
lum,  in  Umbria,  as  a  protecting  goddess. 

Valentia,  Gregorio  dp:,  a  Spanish  .lesuit,  was  born 
in  1551  at  Medina  del  Campo,  in  Old  Castile,  and  died 
at  Rome,  April  25,  1G03.  He  is  the  author  of  De  Rebus 
Fidei  hoc  Tempore  Controt:ersiis  (Leyden,  1591;  Paris, 
1610,  M.):—De  Trinitate  Libri  V  (In'golstadt,  1586)  :— 
De  Transsubstant.  Panis  et  Vini  in  Corpus  et  Sanepiineni 
Christi  (ibid.  1587)  : — Dispiit.  de  Legitiino  Usu  Eiicha- 
ristice  in  Altera  tantum  Specie  (ibid.  eod.).  See  Winer, 
flandb.  der  theol.  Literatur,  i,  341,  419,  455,  456,  853. 
(B.  P.) 

Valentin,  Pierre,  a  French  painter,  was  born  at 
Coulommiers-en-Brie,  near  Paris,  in  1600.  He  studied 
painting,  and  went  to  Rome  at  an  early  age,  where  he  re- 
mained during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  painted  the  Mar- 
li/rdnm  of  Sis.  Processo  and  Martiniann  (thought  to  be 
his  best  performance): — Decollation  of  St.  John  : — St, 
Peter  Denying  Christ: — Judith,  icith  the  Head  of  llolo- 
fernes  :^The  Judgment  of  Solomon : — and  many  others. 
He  was  an  artist  of  great  promise,  but  died  in  the  flower 
of  his  life,  in  1632.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  JJist.  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  s.  V. 
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Valentine,  St..  a  Roman  bishop  (or  presbyter), 
uas  beheaded  in  the  reii^ii  of  the  emjieror  Claudius, 
A.I).  "270,  and  was  early  canonized.  lie  is  said  to 
have  been  a  man  of  admirable  qualities,  and  noted 
for  his  love  and  charity.  Feb.  14  is  celebrated  in  his 
Iionor.  The  custom  of  .choosing  V.ilentiiies  on  that 
day  is  accounted  for  in  various  ways.  J5y  some  it 
is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  birds  select 
their  mates  at  that  season;  by  others,  from  a  practice 
prevalriit  at  the  ancient  Homan  festival  of  the  Luper- 
calia,  during  the  month  of  February,  of  placing  the 
names  of  young  women  in  a  box,  from  which  they  were 
drawn  by  young  men  as  chance  directed.  A  similar 
custom  was  followed  throughout  Europe  on  the  eve  of 
Feb.  14  until  recently,  the  person  chosen  becoming  Val- 
entine to  the  one  choosing  for  a  year.  See  Chambers, 
Book  of  Days,  i,  255.     See  Valentinus,  St. 

Valentine,  George  M.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  of  whose  birth  or  early  life  no  record  re- 
mains, distinguished  hiniself  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  graduated  at  Trinity  College  in  18"29.  He 
was  ordained  in  the  same  year  to  the  curacy  of  Port- 
ishead,  near  Bristol,  where  he  gave  himself  wholly  to 
pastoral  labors  for  eight  years.  In  1837  he  offered 
himself  to  the  missionary  committee,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  sailed  for  Bombay,  began  the  study  of  the  na- 
tive language,  and  taught  a  stuall  English  school.  In 
1839  he  was  married.  He  soon  entered  upon  general 
missionary  duties,  and  thus  continued  until  his  last  sick- 
ness, which  in  a  few  weeks  terminated  in  his  death, 
July  23,  1846.     See  Chris/inn  Gminlian,  1847,  p.  433. 

Valentine,  Jesse  M.,  a  minister  of  the  IMethodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South.  His  early  life  is  unknown. 
He  was  transferred  from  the  Tennessee  to  the  Florida 
Conference  in  1850.  and  served  faithfully  about  one 
year,  when  failing  health  necessitated  his  superannua- 
tion. He  then  studied  medicine,  and  became  quite  suc- 
cessful in  its  practice.  He  entered  the  anny  of  the  Con- 
federates some  time  in  18(51.  and  was  soon  after  taken 
sick,  and  died  at  (laiiisville,  Florida,  in  1862.  Mr.  Val- 
entine was  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  a  fine  scholar, 
characterized  by  strong,  logical  reasoning  powers,  and 
pure  language  as  a  preacher,  and  as  a  pulpit  orator  was 
surpassed  bv  few.  See  Minnies  of  Annual  Conferences 
ofM.  E.  Church,  South  (1862),  p.  410. 

Valentinian  I,  Roman  emperor,  was  the  son  of 
Comes  (Jratianus,  and  born  in  A.D.  321  at  Cibeke.  in 
Pannonia.  He  succeeded  Jovian  on  the  throne  in  361, 
and,  having  associated  his  brother  Valcns  with  himself 
in  the  empire,  he  assumed  tlie  government  of  the  West. 
He  protected  the  State  against  the  incursions  of  the 
(iermanic  tribes,  simplilied  and  improved  the  internal 
administrati<in  of  affairs,  and  promoted  the  advancement 
of  science  and  general  culture,  thereby  winning  for  him- 
self an  honorable  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  world, 
despite  the  cruelties  with  which  his  life  was  stained. 
He  died  in  the  year  376.  He  had  been  reared  amid 
Christian  surroundings,  and  had  drawn  upon  him  the 
disfavor  of  the  emperor  Julian  by  his  unfaltering  fidel- 
ity to  his  faith.  On  assuming  the  control  of  govern- 
ment he  issued  an  edict  of  universal  toleration  in  relig- 
ious matters  (see  Cod.  Theod.  IX,  xvi,  1,  9,  ad  A.D.  371), 
though  he  found  it  necessary  to  prohibit  the  offering  of 
nocturnal  sacrifices,  as  affording  opportunity  for  polit- 
ical agitations,  and  also  to  forbid  the  practice  of  magic; 
and  the  execution  of  the  Edict  of  Toleration  contributed 
greatly  towards  the  advancement  of  Christianity  and 


the  decline  of  paganism.  The  expression  rdhjlo  paga- 
norum  —  the  religion  of  peasrints  —  occurs  for  the  first 
time  in  a  law  of  Valentinian  of  the  year  368  {ibid.  XVI. 
ii,  18).  Valentinian  was  also  tolerant  towards  the  dil- 
ferent  parties  in  the  Christian  Church,  though  himself 
an  adherent  of  the  Nicene  faith.  See  Ammian.  Mar- 
cell,  vi  and  xxx,  9;  Smith,  JHct.of  Gr.  and  Rom.Biog. 
s.  V. ;  also  Herzog,  Real-Enci/klop.  s.  v. 

Valentinian  II,  Roman  emperor,  was  successor  to 
his  brother  (iratian.  Tiie  only  noteworthy  incident  of 
his  reign  wliich  requires  mention  in  this  place  was  the 
attempt  of  the  heathen  iiarty,  in  the  year  384,  to  recov- 
er the  position  it  had  lost.  Symmachus,  the  pro'fectus 
urbis,  demanded  the  retraction  of  the  laws  issued  by  Gra- 
tian  against  paganism,  and  insisted  that  the  rellgio  ur- 
bis should  be  kept  distinct  from  the  private  religion  of 
the  emperor.  He  also  asserted  that,  inasmuch  as  man 
has  no  knowledge  of  divine  things,  it  wf)uld  be  best  to 
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rely  on  the  authority  of  antiquity ;  that  heathenism 
had  made  ancient  Rome  the  mistress  of  the  world  ;  and 
that  the  famine  of  the  year  383  must  be  regarded  as  a 
consequence  of  the  reiuniciation  of  the  ancient  religion. 
The  etnperor  was  induced,  however,  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  Ambrose  of  Milan,  to  reject  the  demand.  He 
was  murdered  by  Arbogastes  in  the  j'ear  392.  His  moth- 
er, Justina,  was  a  zealous  adherent  and  defender  of  the 
Arian  party.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog. 
s.  v.;  and  Herzog,  Real-Kncykhip.  s.  v. 

Valentinian  III,  Roman  empemr,  obtained  noto- 
riety by  issuing  the  edict  of  A.D.  445,  which  contrib- 
uted materially  to  the  elevation  of  the  papacy,  for 
which  see  the  articles  Leo  I  and  Papacy.  He  also 
issued  laws  against  the  jManichaeans.     His  mother,  Pla- 
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cidia,  administered  the  government  for  him  until  the 
year  450,  and  afterwards  he  gave  himself  up  wholly  to 
sensual  indulgences,  and  left  the  control  of  affiiirs  in  the 
hantls  of  a  eunuch.  He  was  murdered  in  455.  See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  s.  v.;  and  Herzog, 
Real-Encgkloj).  s.  v. 

Valentinians,  the  followers  of  the  Gnostic  heretic 

Valentinus  (q.  v.). 

Valentinus,  St.,  the  reputed  apostle  of  Rhfftia  and 
bishop  of  Passau,  is  first  mentioned,  in  an  authentic 
manner,  by  Pez,  in  the  biogra])hy  of  the  younger  St. 
Severin,  §  35,  in  Sc?ipt07-es  Rer.  A ustriocor.  i,  88.  A 
presbyter,  Lucillus,  is  there  made  to  relate  that  a  Val- 
entine who  was  his  abbot  and  teacher  had  ministered  as 
bishop  of  Rhietia  early  in  the  5th  century,  and  had  died 
on  Jan.  6  of  some  unmentioned  year.  Lucillus  was  ac- 
customed to  observe  tliat  day  in  his  honor.  In  one  of 
the  poems  of  Venantius  Fortunatus  (cir.  600)  it  is  said 
that  a  number  of  churches  of  St.  Valentinus  were  then 
planted  along  the  Iim.  One  hundred  years  later  Cor- 
binian  visited  the  grave  of  the  saint,  near  the  Castle  of 
Mais,  in  the  Tyrolese  Alps;  and  soon  afterwards  (in  730; 
see  Aribo,  in  Vita  Corbin.  18,  in  Meichelbeck,  Histor. 
Frising.  I,  ii,  12)  the  Bavarian  duke  Thassilo  caused  Val- 
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entimis's  bones  to  be  removed  to  Passaii.  The  diocese 
and  Church  of  Passaii  have  since  claimed  the  saint  as 
their  earliest  incumbent  and  representative.  The  Acts 
oj" faints  from  which  the  BoUandists  give  a  description 
of  this  saint  are  not  older  than  the  11th  century;  while 
a  leaden  tablet  said  to  have  been  found  with  his  relics 
when  they  were  exhumed  can  scarcely  date  further 
back  than  the  r2th  century.  See  Acta  iSS.  Bolland. 
ad  d.  7  Jan.  i,  368;  Kaderi  hdvnria  Sancta,i,S2;  Rett- 
berg,  Kirchengesck,  Deutschlaiuh,  i,  220  sij. ;  comp.  ii, 
133. 

Other  Valentines,  of  Rome,  Interamna,  Africa,  and 
Belgium,  are  mentioned  in  the  Acta  SS.  under  Feb.  13. 
See  also  under  March  1(5,  April  l-i  and  29,  June  2,  July 
16,  Sept.  29,  etc. — Herzog,  Real- lincyklop.  s.  v.  It  is  to 
one  of  these  latter,  doubtless,  that  the  popular  custom 
of  St.  Valentine's  Day  is  to  be  assigned.  See  Valen- 
tin r:.  St. 

Valentinus,  the  Gnostic,  and  the  ValentinianK. 
The  birtli|)lace  and  descent  of  tliis  most  famous  of 
Gnostics  are  not  known.  P]piphanius  states  tiiat  he 
had  learned  that  Valentinus  was  an  Egyptian,  and  had 
received  a  Hellenic  training  at  Alexandria  {Hcei;  xxxi, 
2).  The  opinion  that  he  was  of  Jewish  extraction  is  a 
bare  surmise.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  probably  soon  after  A. I).  140,  while  Hyginus 
was  bishop,  and  he  remained  until  after  Anicetus  suc- 
ceeded to  the  bishopric  (Irena?us,  iii,  4,  3;  comp.  Euse- 
bius,  //.  £.  iv,  10  sq.).  Epiphanius  sa\'S  {Ilcer.  xxxi, 
7)  that  he  went  from  Rome  to  Cyprus,  and  there  first 
became  an  open  enemy  to  the  Church  and  the  head  of  a 
heretical  seer,  with  which  statement  should  be  com- 
pared that  of  Tertullian,  in  Pnescript.  c.  30,  that  Valen- 
tinus and  ]Marcion  had  in  the  beginning  adhered  to  the 
orthodox  belief.  Tertullian  retains  them  in  fidl  mem- 
bership with  the  Roman  Church  as  late  as  the  bishopric 
of  Eleutheros  (with  which  comp.  Irena;ns,  nt  sup.). 
The  further  story  {Adv.  Valent.  c.  4)  that  Valentinus, 
conscious  of  his  intellectual  strength  and  oratorical  pow- 
er, had  hoped  to  be  made  bishop  of  the  Church,  and 
had  turned  against  the  Church  and  the  truth  because  a 
confessor  was  preferred  to  him,  does  not  compel  the  as- 
sumption that  disappointed  ambition  determined  him 
to  become  a  heretic. 

The  Valentinian  system  is  very  obscure  with  respect 
to  many  of  its  details,  but  its  general  structure  and  ma- 
terial contents  are  quite  comprehensible.  It  constructs 
a  Pleroma  of  ceons,  and  in  the  process  sets  forth  an  ideal- 
istic view  of  the  entire  course  of  the  creation  and  re- 
demption of  the  world.  The  great  first  cause  {^iv^oQ, 
TTpuiov,  Tzpoapxhi  T^poTvnTt]p)  produced  the  Nous,  or 
Monogenes,  who  became  the  principle  of  all  subsequent 
emanations  (ap\;/)  tojv  TravTMv),  and  who  was  equal 
and  similar  to  the  Father.  Tlie  Nous  also  manifests 
the  Bythos,  who  is  otherwise  incomprehensible,  and  is 
in  comparison  with  the  latter  the  revealed  God,  through 
whom  the  generation  and  formation  of  the  reons  are 
mediated.  With  the  Bythos  was  associated  a  feminine 
principle  (<jv!^vyoQ)  named  Sige  (silence),  though  some 
hold  that  the  Bythos  was  both  masculine  and  feminine 
in  himself,  or  exalted  above  all  syzygies;  and  with  the 
Nous  was  associated-  Truth  (aX/yjaa).  These  formed 
a  productive  quaternity  which  became  the  origin  of  all 
things.  Nous  and  Aletheia  produced  Logos  and  Zoe. 
and  Logos  became  the  father  of  tiie  remainder  of  the 
Pleroma.  He  expressed  what  existed  seminally  in  the 
consciousness  of  Nous,  and  it  thereby  received  life,  and 
obtained  concrete  form,  in  the  syzygy  Anthropos  (pri- 
meval man)  and  Ecclesia.  The  quaternity  thus  be- 
came an  octave  (Ogdoas);  and  this  Ogdoas,  which  con- 
stitutes the  centre  of;Bonic  developments,  was  reinforced 
by  a  group  of  ten  »ons  emanated,  according  to  Irenreus, 
from  Logos  and  Zoe,  and  another  of  twelve  from  An- 
thropos and  Ecclesia,  or,  according  to  Hippolytus,  the 
ten  from  Nous  and  Aletheia  and  the  twelve  from  Logos 
and  Zoe.  The  derived  a?ons  were  necessarily  subject 
to  limitations,  as  they  could  have  no  other  recognition 


of  the  Bythos  than  that  mediated  by  the  Nous,  and  as 
they  were  subject  to  the  law  of  syzygies;  and  this  ne- 
cessity caused  them  to  experience  a  feeling  of  deticien- 
cy  and  want,  which  ultimately  found  expression  in 
Sophia,  the  last  of  the  female  :eons.  She  vehemently 
desired  to  unite  herself  with  the  Bythos,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  lloros  (the  principle  of  limitation  and  differ- 
entiation in  the  Pleroma),  and  thereupon  she  laid  aside 
the  thought  {t}'^l<pi]mr)  previously  entertained  and 
the  passion  resulting  from  her  attempt.  This  iv^v- 
p>]rns  ai'v  rtij  tTnytt'Of^ui'qt  Trd^fi  became  an  abortion 
(tKrpwpa),  or  formless  being  (oimia  a'jttop^oe), produced 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  male  syzygos.  To 
guanl  against  a  recurrence  of  the  unnatural  event,  the 
Father  caused  a  new  pair  of  asons,  Christ  and  the  Holy 
(ihost,  to  be  brought  forth  by  the  Nous,  who  restored 
harmony  to  the  Pleroma — Christ  by  teaching  the  ajons 
that  it  must  suthce  them  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
syzygies  and  the  idea  of  the  unoriginated,  and  that  the 
(ireat  Father  of  all  is  intiniteand  incomprehensible  save 
as  he  is  manifested  by  the  Nous  (they  thus  obtained 
a  clear  understanding  of  their  relation  to  the  Father, 
and  learned  that  the  immoderate  desire  to  be  united 
with  the  B}-thos  was  threatening  to  their  own  separate 
existence);  the  Holy  Spirit  by  imparting  to  them  rest 
and  contentment,  in  giving  them  similarity  of  form  and 
disposition,  and  making  each  of  them  to  be,  at  the  same 
time,  what  all  the  others  were.  This  constitutes  the 
completion  of  the  Pleroma.  The  representation  of  Hip- 
polytus varies  somewhat  from  that  given  above.  The 
emanation  of  the  abortion  from  the  Sophia  brought 
confusion,  i.  e.  darkening  of  the  intellect  (ciyroia)  and 
formlessness  (n^wop^ia),  into  the  Pleroma.  'I'o  remove 
this,  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  were  produced,  while 
Iloros,  or  Stanros,  was  brought  forth  to  be  the  guard  and 
protector  of  the  Pleroma.  To  celebrate  the  restored 
harmony  of  the  Pleroma,  each  of  the  asons  contributes 
the  most  beautiful  and  precious  it  contains  to  ])rodnce 
the  perfect  beauty,  Jesus  the  Soter.  This  forms  the 
conclusion  of  the  heavenly  drama;  but  in  the  expelled 
abortion  the  condition  for  a  real  world-process  has  been 
given.  Christ  gives  to  this  abortion  the  form  of  a 
lower  or  external  Sojihia  (popfioiric;  Kar  ovaiav  as 
contrasted  with  the  p6p(pto(Ti(;  Kara  yvMOiv),  or  Arha- 
motfi,  a  Sophia  of  nature,  but  not  of  knowledge.  Con- 
tact with  Christ  has  given  her  no  permanent  ability  be- 
yond a  confused  desire  for  light;  she  becomes  the  prey 
of  sorrow,  fear,  and  despair,  all  of  which  are  the  result 
of  dyvoia,  a  lack  of  clear,  gnostical  consciousness.  In 
response  to  her  prayers,  the  Soter  .lesus  is  sent  for  her 
support  (Paraclete),  and  by  him  she  is  delivered  from 
her  hurtful  affections  and  endowed  with  gnostical  qual- 
ities. She  thereupon  receives  into  herself  the  light  of 
the  angels  who  accompany  the  Soter,  and  brings  forth 
pneuinatical  fruit  in  their  image.  A  second  process  of 
alienation  and  reconciliation  is  completed  at  this  point, 
and,  as  in  tlie  former  instance,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
affections  eliminated  from  the  seonic  nature  become 
the  basis  of  a  further  development,  while  that  ieonic 
nature  itself  becomes  the  guiding  principle  of  the  new 
development.  These  eliminated  affections  existed  in 
the  first  instances  as  an  incorporeal  hyle  (v\r]).  but  were 
soon  incorporated  in  two  substances,  the  hylic  and  the 
psychical.  Fear  became  specifically  psvchical,  sorrow 
hylical,  despair  dasmoniacal;  and  the  Achamoth  thus  be- 
comes the  mother  of  all  living  things  and  the  highest 
cosmical  principle,  and  in  her  is  reflected  the  Ogdoas  of 
the  aionic  world,  which  is  the  protot\'pe  of  the  cosmical. 
Achamoth  makes  use  of  the  Demiurge,  who  is  the  father 
of  the  psychical,  the  former  of  the  hylical,  and  the  king 
of  all,  but  whose  merely  psychical  nature  deprives  him 
of  the  power  to  comprehend  the  thoroughly  pneumati- 
cal  purpose  of  the  cosmical  development.  The  De- 
miurge forms  the  entire  visible  world,  and  is  called 
Hebdomas,  from  the  seven  heavens.  He  is  the  fiery 
(iod  of  Dent,  iv,  24,  because  he,  as  the  principle  of  cos- 
mical life,  at  the  same  time  represents  the  might  of 
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traiisitoriness.  He  constitutes  man  out  of  psychical 
•■mil  liylical  elements,  but,  lie  is  not  aware  that  the  psy- 
chical has  imi)lanted  in  it.  pneuniatical  germs  which 
the  Sophia  designs  for  further  development.  Such  de- 
velopment, receives  a  decisive  impulse  tlirough  Ihe  in- 
tervention of  the  Redeemer,  whose  oflice  it  is  to  spread 
guostical  light  wherever  any  degree  of  receptivity 
exists.  The  Demiurge  had  promised  his  people,  the 
Jews,  a  Messiah,  and  in  due  lime  causes  him  to  be 
born  (a  psychical  iMessiah)  from  Mary,  through  whom 
he  passes  like  water  ihnuigh  a  channel.  Tlie  Messiah 
receives  piieumatical  endowments  from  the  Sophia,  but 
has  in  himself  no  liylical  elements  which  are  not  capa- 
ble of  being  saved.  His  psychical  body  is,  however, 
so  marvellously  constructed  that  it  may  be  seen  and 
touched,  and  that  it  may  sutt'er.  At  this  point  the 
Yalentinians  divided  into  two  schools  —  the  one  of 
which  included  Heracleon  and  Ptolemy,  and  is  known 
as  the  ItciliotiCj  which  held  to  the  psychical  body  and 
seemeil  to  make  the  pneumatical  endowment  dependent 
on  the  Messiah's  baptism  ;  while  the  Anatolic  school,  to 
which  Axionicns  and  Ardesianes  belonged,  held  to  a 
pneumatical  body  formed  by  the  descent  of  the  Spirit 
(i.  e.  the  Sophia)  upon  Mary  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
Demiurge.  The  passion  and  crucifixion  of  our  Lord 
likewise  receive  a  symbolical  inter|)retation,  though  the 
heavenly  Soter  is  not  usually  allowed  to  participate  in 
them.  The  saving  process  consists  in  the  exaltation 
of  the  pneumatical  element  in  man,  and  the  end  of  all 
things  is  the  separation  of  the  pneumatical  and  the 
jisychical  from  the  liylical.  Achamoth  is  tliereby  fully 
released  from  her  pain,  and  she  returns  with  the  Soter, 
who  becomes  her  husband,  and  with  all  perfect  pneu- 
matical natures  who  have  been  married  to  the  angels 
of  the  Soter,  into  the  Pleroma  to  the  eternal  marriage 
feast.  The  Demiurge,  with  all  righteous  psychical 
natures,  is  lifted  up  to  the  intermediate  place  near  to, 
but  not  in,  the  Pleroma,  and  afterwards  the  concealed 
fires  break  forth  and  consiune  matter  and  themselves. 

The  influence  of  Platonic  ideas  is  unmistakable  in 
the  structure  of  this  sj-stem.  Compare,  e.  g.,  the  Kivw- 
fia  or  vryripijfia  with  Plato's  conception  of  matter  as 
the  /iij  ov.  The  Ktvtxjf^ia  is  conceived  of  as  the  ne- 
gation of  existence  or  being,  and  thus  serves  to  show 
the  monistic  character  of  the  system,  though  all  gnosis 
involves  the  dualistic  principle  of  connecting  with  the 
process  of  the  absolute,  as  related  to  the  process  of  the 
world,  a  negation  of  itself,  an  element  of  tiniteness,  and 
of  effecting  the  necessary  reconciliation  only  through 
the  development  of  the  world-process. 

See  Irenteus,  particularly  bk.  i  and  ii;  Hippolytus, 
Adv.  fl(er.\i,  21  sq. ;  Tertulliaii,  Adr.  Valeniin.;  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom.,  and  other  works, /»''.<.si/rt ;  Origen,  especial- 
ly inJoanrusxiii;  Epiphanius,  Hot.  xxxi.xxxii,  xxxv; 
Theodoret,  Hmr.  Fiib.  i,  7 ;  see  also  Buddieus,  in  Appen- 
dix to  Introd.  ad  Hist.  Philos.  Ebr. ;  Massuet,  Hi  Irenceiis, 
diss,  i;  Rossel,  Theol.  Schrifteu  (Herl.  1847),  p.  280  sq.; 
Mciller,  Gesch.  d.  Kosinolnr/if ;  Meth.  Quar.  Rev.  188(3, 
p.  5G7sq.;  aniiHeTzog,Iieal-Eiict/Uop.s.v.  See  Gnos- 
ticism. 

Valerian  (fully  Publius  Licinius  Vai.erianus"), 
Roman  emperor  from  A.D.  253  to  259,  was  at  first  friend- 
ly towards  Christians,  but  in  257  began  a  violent  perse- 
cution of  them,  which  continued  to  the  enil  of  his  reign. 
Its  oljject  was  chiefly  to  destroy  the  leaders  of  the  Church, 
especially  the  bishops.  They  were  at  first  forbidden  to 
convoke  religious  gatherings  under  pain  of  imprison- 
ment and  similar  puni.shmeiits;  afterwards  were  sen- 
tenced, together  with  their  lay  adherents,  to  the  mines; 
and,  finally,  were  coiidemne(l  to  execution,  in  com]iany 
with  all  priests  and  deacons,  while  all  such  senators, 
knights,  etc.,  as  would  not  renoimce  the  Christian  relig- 
ion were  threatened  with  confiscation  of  property  and 
loss  of  life.  The  most  noted  victims  of  this  persecution 
were  Sixtus  I  of  Rome  and  Cyprian  of  Carthage.  In 
the  year  259  Valerian  attempted  an  invasion  of  the  Per- 
sian kingdom,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Sassanide 


king  Sapor,  and  held  in  captivity  until  he  died,  ten 
years  later.  His  son  and  successor,  (Jallienus,  issued  an 
edict  of  toleration  in  260,  which  inaugurated  a  period 
of  forty  years  of  comparative  peace  and  rest;  for  Cliris- 
tianity.  See  Cyprian,  /,/>/).  82,  8.^;  iMiseliius,  J/ist. 
Ecd.  vii,  10,  11 ;  Neander,  Cliurch  Hist,  ad  loc. ;  Smith, 
///(•/.  of  Of.  and  Rom.  Biug.  s.  \. ;  Herzog,  Real-Eiicy- 
klop.  s.  V. 
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Valerian,  St..  was  a  bisliop  of  Cemele,  in  the  Mari- 
time Alps,  now  in  the  archbishopric  of  Embrun.  He 
belonged  to  the  5th  century.  He  attended  a  synod  at 
Riez  ill  439,  signed  the  address  of  the  (iallican  bisliops 
to  Leo  I  in  451  (see  Leonis  M.  0pp.  i,  998, 1110  s(i.),and 
took  sides  witii  the  monastery  of  Leriiis,  in  454,  in  its 
dispute  with  the  bishops  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
year  of  his  death  is  not  known.  He  left  twenty-nine 
Sermones,  or  Homilies,  and  an  Ejiistola  ad  Moii<irho.i, 
wliicii  were  published  by  Sirmond  (Par.  1612)  and  Ray- 
nauld  (Liigd.  1633).  Raynauld's  edition  is  given  al.so 
in  Migne,  I'aliolof/.  (Par.  1845),  lii.  Galland  iuriiished 
an  additional  edition  of  Valerian,  together  witli  a  /V- 
t?-us  Chrysolofjus,  in  the  Bibl.  Max.  I'atr.  (1774),  c.  10. 
See  Cave,  Sci-ipt.  Ecd.  IJist.  Lit.  i,  427 ;  Herzog,  Real- 
EncyJdop.  s.  v. 

Valeriani,  Domenico  and  GirsErric,  two  Italian 
painters,  brothers,  who  flourished  at  Rome  about  1730. 
They  were  pupils  of  jNIarco  Ricci,  and  were  jointly  em- 
ployed in  decorating  churches  and  other  public  build- 
ings. 

Another  (iiuseppe  Valeriani  was  a  Jesuit,  and  painted 
under  (Element  VIII  several  religious  pictures,  tiie  best 
of  which  are  in  the  Chiesa  del  Gesu. 

Valerio,  Saml'ei,,  a  .Jewish  physician  who  flourish- 
ed in  the  island  of  Corfu  in  the  16th  century,  is  the  author 
of  "ib"!;!!  T^,  or  a  commentary  on  the  book  of  Esther 
(Yen.  1586),  in  which  he  made  use  of  the  Talmiul.  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  exegetical  works,  of  the  philo- 
sopiiical  writings  among  Jews  and  Arabs;  1"1^5  "Tn, 
or  a  commentary  on  Daniel  (ibid.  eod.).  See  Fiirst,  L. 
B.  des  Orients,  1845,  col.  566,  606 ;  Bibl.  .hid.  iii,  467 ;  De' 
Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  325.     (H.  P.) 

Valerius,  a  Spanish  monk  and  abbot  who  flourish- 
ed in  (ialici.'i  aliout  6)S0.  His  Life  of  St.  Fructtiosus  is 
extant  ill  iMabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  toni.  ii. 
Some  other  works  exist  in  MS.  See  Mosheim,  Cfinrc/t 
Historii,  bk.  ii,  cent,  vii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii. 

Valerius,   Augustinus.      See  VALmno  Ago- 

STINO. 

Valesians,  a  sect  or  community  of  ascetics  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Valens  of  Bacatha  IMetrocomia, 
an  episcopal  city  spoken  of  by  Epiphanius  and  Nicetas 
as  being  in  "Arabia  beyond  Jordan."  They  were  said 
bv  Epiphanius  to  liold  some  Gnostic  opinions,  and  by 
St.  John  of  Damascus  to  be  profligate  Antiiiomians. 
They  j)racticed  self-mutilation,  and  enforced  the  prac- 
tice on  all  their  adherents.  See  Epiphanius,  De  H(ere- 
sibns,  Iviii ;  St.  John  of  Damascus,  De  Hceresibus,  Iviii. 

Valesio,  Francesco,  an  Italian  painter  and  en- 
graver, flourished  at  A'enice  about  1612.  Little  is  known 
of  his  paintings,  but  his  most  important  work  is  a  set 
of  jilates  of  hermits,  engraved  for  a  work  entitled  Illu- 
striiim  A  nchoretonim  Elof/ia.hy  Jacobus  Cavacus,  which 
was  published  at  Venice  in  1612.  His  plates  are  some- 
times marked  Francisciis  Valerius.  See  Spooner,  Bioff, 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 
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Valesio,  Giovanni  Luigi,  an  Italian  painter  and 
engraver,  was  born  at  Hdlogna  in  15(il.  lie  stiulied  in  the 
school  of  the  Caracci  and  executed  several  works  tor  the 
churches  of  his  native  city,  such  as  The  ^Sroinyi/u/  nf 
Christ,  in  the  Church  of  Han  Pietro;  The  A  imuucidlioii, 
at  the  Church  of  the  iMendicanti;  and  8l.lii)ch  Curiiuj 
the  Sick  of  the  Plague,  in  the  Cliurch  of  San  Uocco.  He 
went  to  Home,  where  he  enjoyed  g'reat  reputation,  and 
where  he  died  in  1640.  See  Spooner,  Biaij.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Valesius  (properly  De  V(dois),  Hkniiy.  a  French 
antiquarian  and  critic,  was  born  in  Paris,  Sept.  10,  1603, 
and  educated  in  the  Jesuit  Collei;e  at  Verdun  ami  at  Par- 
is. He  formed  a  connection  with  Petavius  and  Sirmond 
which  existed  while  they  lived.  In  1622  he  went  to 
Boiirges  for  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  and  on  his  re- 
turn spent  seven  years  in  the  i)ractice  of  law;  but  sub- 
sequently gave  himself  wholly  to  learned  studies,  tlie 
earliest  fruit  of  which  was  his  edition,  witli  critical 
notes,  of  the  excerpta  from  Polybius,  Diod.  Sic,  etc., 
made  by  order  of  the  emperor  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus,  entitled  Exceiyta  Polyh.,  Diod.  Sic,  Nicol.  Da- 
masc,  A  pp.  Alexandr.  etc.  (Par.  1634-48).  Then  fol- 
lowed his  valuable  critical  edition  of  Ammianns  ^larcel- 
linus  (ibid.  1636;  2d  improved  ed.  by  his  brother  Ha- 
drian, 1681).  These  works  so  advanced  his  reputation 
that  he  was  received  into  the  circle  of  the  foremost 
scholars  of  his  time,  as  D'Achcry,  Mabillon,  cardinal 
Barberiiii,  Leo  AUatius,  Crotius,  and  others.  He  was, 
however,  troubled  with  weak  eyes,  and  threatenetl  with 


being  nephew  of  cardinal  Navagero,  who  directed  him 
in  his  studies  at  Padua.  He  made  such  progress  in  them 
th.it  he  was  appointed  in  15.i6  jirofessor  of  philosophy 
at  Venice,  and  in  lf)62  he  accompanied  carilinal  Nauge- 
rius,  whose  secretary  he  was,  to  the  Coiuicil  of  Trent. 
In  1565  he  succeeded  Naugerius  as  bishoij  of  Verona, 
and  in  1579  pope  Gregory  XI H  sent  him  to  Dalmatia 
to  visit  the  churches  tiiere.  In  1583  he  was  made  car- 
dinal, and  in  1585  he  was  appointed  abbot  of  F<»rli  by 
pope  Sixtus  V.  In  1590  he  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
clave which  appointed  pope  Gregory  XIV.  After  the 
death  of  Imiocent  IX,  the  cardinals  contemplated  the 
election  of  Valerius  to  the  papal  throne.  Cletnent  VIH, 
however,  who  was  elected  in  his  stead,  appointed  him 
examiner  of  the  bishops  and  member  of  the  Comiregatio 
Riluitm  et  Iiulicis.  In  1600  Leo  XI  made  him  bishop  of 
Palestrina.  The  difficulties  between  the  pope  and  the 
republic  of  Venice  caused  liis  death,  which  took  place 
May  21, 1606.  His  writings  are  numerous,  and  are  enu- 
merated in  Jiicher,  .1  /.///rinciiies  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. ; 
see  also  Winer,  llnnilbiirh  der  theoloff.  Literatur,  ii,  61 ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biofj.  Generale,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Valla,  LoRKNZO,  a  Roman  priest  and  controver- 
sialist, was  born  about  1410.  He  was  ordained  a  priest 
in  1431,  and  taught  rhetoric  and  philosophy  at  Pavia 
and  Milan,  wliere  he  had  bitter  controversies  with 
the  Aristotelian  scholastics.  In  1443  he  left  Rome 
and  went  to  Naples,  where  he  was  patronized  by  Al- 
fonso I,  but  for  whose  protection  the  inipiisitors  would 
have  burned  him  at  tlie  stake.     He  became  reconciled 


total  blindness;  but,  a  reader  having  been  provided,  I  to  the  pope,  Nicholas  V,  by  whom  he  was  restored  as 


he  was  enabled  to  prosecute  his  studies  of  the  ancient 
Church  writers,  and  he  was  instructed  in  1650  by  the 
French  bishops  to  publish  a  new  and  critical  edition 
of  their  works,  for  which  he  received  an  annual  pen- 
sion of  600,  and  after  a  time  800,  livres.  He  published 
in  consequence,  Eusehii  Jlistoria  Ecclesiastica  :  —  De 
Vita  Constantini  Lib.  IV : — Oratio  Constantiiii  ad  Sanc- 
tos : — and  the  treatises  De  Donatistis,  De  Anastasi, 
l)e  Translatione  fjXX  liiterpretum,  De  Rosweidi  Mar- 
tyrologio  (Par,  1659, 1678).  In  1660  Louis  XIV  appoint- 
ed him  historiographer  with  a  salary  of  1200  livres,  and 
cardinal  IMazarin  also  gave  him  tokens  of  favor.  In 
1()64,  at  the  ripe  age  of  sixty -one  years,  he  married 
Margaret  Chesneau,  a  young  girl,  and  became  the  father 
of  seven  children.  He  contiinied  to  employ  his  time  in 
literary  pursuits  until  he  died,  in  Paris,  May  7,  1676. 
His  later  works  included  editions  of  Socrates  and  Sozo- 
men;  treatises  on  Athanasius,  Paul  of  Constantinople, 
the  sixth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice  (Par.  16()8) ;  an 
edition  of  Theodoret,  one  of  Evagrius,  with  extracts 
from  Philostorgius,  and  of  Theodore  Lector  (ibid.  1673; 
INIogunt.  1679;  Amstel.  1695).  lie  was  planning  new 
editions  of  the  Latin  historians  of  the  Church  when 
death  surprised  him.  In  Burmaini,  //.  V^des.  Emend. 
Lihr.  Quiiique  et  de  Critica  Libr.  Duo,  are  given  several 
smaller  works  of  Valesius,  some  of  whicii  liad  not  been 
previouslj'  published,  and  also  //.  Videsii  Vila  (Par. 
1677,  by  his  brother).  In  Paris  (1694)  were  also  pub- 
lished Valesiana.     See  Herzog,  Real-Eiicyklop.  s.  v. 

Valette,  Louis,  a  Protestant  theologian,  was  born 
May  24,  1800,  in  Savoy.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
chaplain  to  the  ambassador  at  Naples.  In  1851  he  was 
called  to  the  Lutheran  Churcii  des  Vilettes  at  Paris, 
where  he  also  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  duchess  of  Or- 
leans. He  was  soon  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  Lu- 
theran Consistory  at  Paris,  which  position  he  occupied 
till  his  death,  Oct.  20,  1872.     (B.  P.) 

Valhalla.     See  Walhalla. 

Vali,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Odin,  who 
was  destined  to  reappear  in  the  new  heavens  which  the 
All-Father  should  create  after  the  fall  of  Walhalla.  In 
all  other  respects  the  name  remained  vague,  and  re- 
ceived no  distinct  form  in  the  popular  imagination. 

Valiero,  Agostino,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  born  at 
Loniaco,  near  Venice,  April  8, 1530,  of  a  patrician  family. 


canon  of  St.  John  Lateran.  He  returned  to  Rome  and 
remained  there  until  his  death,  in  1465.  He  wrote 
many  important  works,  among  which  are  De  Eidso  Cre- 
dit a  et  Eiiientita  Constantini  Donatione  Declanuitio: — ■ 
Eleyantiarum.  Limptce  Latince  Lib.  VI : — In  Novum  Tes- 
tamentum  A  nnotationes : — De  Collationibus  Novi  Testa- 
menti  : — Notes  on  Sallust,  Livy,  and  Ouintilian: — and 
Translations  of  the  Iliad,  Herotiotus,  Thucydi<les,  etc.; 
besides  several  controversial  works  and  treatises  on  logic. 
His  principal  works  were  published  at  Basle  in  1543. 

Valladier,  Andri^,  a  learned  French  ecclesiastic, 
was  born  al)out  1565,  at  St,  Paid,  near  Montbrison,  of  an 
ancient  family  which  took  its  name  from  the  village 
where  it  had  liveil.  Having  Ihiished  his  early  educa- 
tion at  Billom,  in  Auvergne,  he  went  to  Avignon  to  study 
theology,  and  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  (1586), 
where  he  was  appointed  to  teach  the  humanities.  Jeal- 
ousy at  his  success  in  sermonizing  led  him  to  leave 
Avignon,  and  he  preached  for  a  time  in  Moulins,  Dijon, 
and  Lyons.  Henry  IV,  hearing  of  his  talents,  calle  I 
him  to  Paris  as  historiographer  of  his  reign  (1605) ;  but 
the  Jesuits  secreted  the  royal  missive,  and  Valladier,  in 
disgust,  left  their  order,  and  went  first  to  Paris  and 
thence  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  of  Paul  V  letters 
which  secured  him  from  further  persecution  (July,  1608). 
He  preached  in  Paris  before  the  court  with  great  ac- 
ceptance, and  in  1609  was  appointed  by  cardinal  Grevy 
his  canon,  and  in  161 1  lie  received  the  abbey  of  St.  Ar- 
noud.  He  again  became  involved  in  trouble,  however, 
but  in  1621  he  was  restored  to  his  office.  He  died  at 
Metz,  Aug.  13,  1638.  He  wrote  a  number  of  secular 
and  religious  treatises,  which  are  enumerated  in  Hoefer, 
Nour.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Valladolid,  Council  of  {Concilium  apud  Vallemo- 
letum  <ir  V<dhim  Oletum}.  Valladolid  is  a  well-known  town 
of  Spain  (anciently  called  Piiitia.),  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pi- 
suerga.  An  ecclesiastical  council  was  held  there  in  1322 
by  cardinal  William,  bishop  of  Savina,  and  legate  of 
pope  John  XXH.  A  preface  and  twenty-seven  canons 
were  published  by  his  direction,  and  with  the  ap[)roba- 
tion  of  the  council. 

1.  Orders  that  i)rovincial  councils  be  held  every  two 
years,  nnd  diocesan  synods  annually. 

2.  Orders  alt  curntes  to  read  four  times  a  year,  in  the 
vnlgar  toni,'ne,  to  tlieir  parishioners  the  articles  of  belief, 
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the  dcciilogue,  the  nninber  of  the  sacramente,  and  the 
different  virtues  aud  vices. 
4.  Orders  that  Sundays  ai;d  festivals  be  kept  holy. 

10.  Orders  that  bishops  shall  assign  limits  to  parishes. 

11.  Excommunicates  monks  who  fraudulently  evade 
payment  of  tithes. 

i.S.  Kshorts  curates  to  exercise  hospitality. 

14.  Forbids  to  present  to  churches  before  a  vacancy,  or 
to  present  infants. 

10.  Declares  those  to  be  excommunicated, ipso /acto,  who 
eat  or  sell  meat  on  any  fast-day. 

17.  Forbids  secular  meetini,'s  within  churches,  fairs,  etc., 
in  church-yards,  or  to  fortify  churches  as  places  of  de- 
fence. 

20.  Grants  to  clerks  three  years  for  study,  during  which 
time  they  may  receive  the  fruits  of  their  beuettces  with- 
out residence. 

23  aud  24.  Excommunicate  those  who  seize  men  and 
sell  them  to  the  Saracens;  also  all  wizards,  enchanters, 
and  those  who  consult  them. 

See  Mansi,  Condi,  xi,  1682. — Landon,  Manual  of  Coun- 
cils, p.  673. 

Vallarsi,  Domexico,  an  Italian  antiquarian,  was 
born  at  Verona,  Nov.  13,  1702,  and  studied  tlie  humani- 
ties with  the  Jesuits  with  such  success  that  at  the  age 
of  twelve  he  maintained  a  public  thesis  on  philosophy. 
He  afterwards  entered  the  order,  and  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  ecclesiastical  history. 
He  tinally  went  to  liotne  as  reviser  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  there  became  a  noted  authority  on  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  Midiile  Ages,  a  subject  on  which  he 
wrote  several  works.  He  also  edited  the  Opera  Omnia 
of  Jerome  (Verona,  173-1:,  12  vols,  fol.),  and  those  of  Ty- 
rannus  Rntiniis  (ibid.  174:5,  4to).  He  died  at  Verona, 
Aug.  14,  1771.     See  Hoefer,  N'ouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

VaUe,  Andrk.v  dei.la,  an  Italian  architect  of  the 
16th  century,  was  born  at  Padua.  His  principal  work 
■was  the  Carthusian  monastery,  two  miles  from  Padua. 
This  structure,  from  its  beautiful  design,  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Palladio.  He  published  an  edition  of  the 
unprinted  works  of  Palladio,  in  which  he  inserted  five 
plates.     See  Spooner,  Binr/.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vallee,  Geoffroi,  a  French  deist  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  IGth  century,  was  the  son  of  the  contndler  of  the 
public  domain,  lie  gave  himself  up  to  philosophical 
speculations,  which  ended  in  rejecting  all  religious  be- 
lief. In  consequence  of  an  infidel  work  which  he  wrote, 
entitled  La  Beatitude  des  Chresfiens  (2d  ed.  1770,  8vo), 
he  was  imprisoned,  and,  after  trial,  was  hanged,  and  his 
body  burned  at  Paris,  Feb.  9, 1574.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Vallee  (or  Valee),  Simon,  a  French  engraver, 
is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Paris  about  1700.  He  stud- 
ied under  P.  Drevet,  and  executed  several  plates  in  a 
neat  and  tasteful  style.  Among  them  are  the  follow- 
ing :  The  Transfiguration  (Raphael) : — St.  .John  in  the 
Desert  {id):— The  Flight  into  Egypt  (Carlo  Maratti)  :  — 
The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus  (Girolamo  Muziano)  : — 
The  Finding  of  Moses  (Francesco  Komazelli):  —  and 
others.     See  Spooner,  Biog. Hist,  (f  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Vallemont,  Pierre  le  Lorraine,  abhe  de,  a  French 
writer,  was  born  at  Pont-Audemer,  Sept.  10,  1649,  of  a 
Norman  family.  He  entered  the  religious  order;  was 
made  doctor  of  theology ;  lived  successivel}'  at  Kouen, 
where  his  pecidiar  views  encountered  opposition ;  at 
Paris,  where  he  superintended  the  education  of  a  young 
nobleman ;  at  Versailles,  as  prior  of  St.  James  de  Bres- 
suire:  and  finally  returned  to  his  native  place,  where  he 
died,  Dec.  30,  1721.  It  is  not  known  for  what  reason 
he  took  the  surname  of  Vallemont.  His  writings,  which 
are  of  a  philosophico-religious  character,  are  eimmerat- 
ed  in  Hoefer,  Nour.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Valleilsis,  Johannes,  of  xVutun,  France,  who  lived 
in  the  16th  century,  is  the  author  of  (Jrammatica  Ile- 
hruica  (Paris,  s.  a.): — Opus  de  Prosodia  Ilebrceorum  in 
JV  Libros  Divisum  (ibid.  1545) :  the  first  book  contains 
Accentuum  Jnrentio;  the  second,  Grammat.  et  Musici 
I^ocus ;  the  third,  Rhetorici  Accent.  Offic.  etc.;  the 
fourth,  Natural.  Accent.  I^ocus.  See  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud. 
iii,  468 ;  Steinschneider,  Bibl.  Handb.  No.  2055.    (B.  P.) 


Vallensis,  Theophilus,  who  lived  in  the  17th 
century,  is  the  author  of  Knrhiridion  Linguce  Sanvtie  s. 
Kbraa  Granimatica  (Lijis.  1631).  See  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud. 
iii,  468 ;  Steinschneider,  /iibl.  Handb.  No.  2057.     (B.  P.) 

Vallet  (or  Valet),  Giili.au.aik,  a  French  engraver, 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1636.  After  some  study  of  his  art 
he  went  to  Kome,  where  he  resided  many  years.  His 
plates  were  executed  with  the  graver,  and  his  prints 
possess  considerable  merit.  He  died  in  1704.  Among 
his  prints  the  following  deserve  mention  :  The  Nativity ; 
The  Holy  Family ;  Melchizedek  bringing  ['resents  to  A  bra~ 
ham  ;  The  Lust  Supper — all  after  liaphael : — The  Holy 
Family,  after  Guido,  also  after  Albano:  —  and  several 
others.     See  Spooner,  Fiiog.  Hist,  (f  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vallette,  William,  a  INIethodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, studied  medicine  early  in  life;  joined  the  Illinois 
Conference  in  1839  ;  was  transferred  to  Hock  Itiver  Con- 
ference in  1840  ;  and  in  the  following  year  was  ordained 
deacon.  In  1846  ha-morrhage  of  the  limgs  incapacitated 
him  for  further  ministerial  labor,  and  caused  his  retire- 
ment to  P^lgin  as  a  superannuate,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  He 
died  in  1871.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1872, 
p.  113. 

Valley  (also  Vale\  a  hollow  sweep  of  ground  be- 
tween two  more  or  less  parallel  ridges  of  high  land. 
Vale  is  the  poetical  or  provincial  form.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  that  the  centre  of  a  valley  should 
usually  be  occupied  by  the  stream  which  forms  the 
drain  of  the  high  land  on  either  side,  and  from  this  it 
commonly  receives  its  name.  Valley  is  distinguished 
from  other  terms  more  or  less  closely  related — on  the 
one  hand,  from  "glen,"  "'ravine,"  "gorge,"  or  "dell," 
which  all  express  a  depression  at  once  more  abrupt  and 
smaller  than  a  vallej-;  on  the  other  hand,  from  "plain," 
which,  though  it  may  be  used  of  a  wide  valley,  is  not 
ordinarily  or  necessarily  so.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
with  this  quasi-precision  of  meaning  the  term  should 
not  have  been  employed  with  more  restriction  in  the 
A.V.     See  Topooraphical  Terms. 

The  structure  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Holy  Land 
does  not  lend  itself  to  the  formation  of  valleys  in  our 
sense  of  the  word.  The  abrupt  transitions  of  its  crowded 
rocky  hills  preclude  the  existence  of  any  extended  sweep 
of  valley  ;  and  where  one  such  does  occur,  as  at  Hebron, 
or  on  the  south-east  of  Geri/.im,  the  irregular  and  un- 
symmetrical  positions  of  the  enclosing  hills  rob  it  of  the 
character  of  a  valley.  The  nearest  approach  is  foinid 
in  the  space  between  the  mountains  of  Gerizim  and 
Ebal,  which  contains  the  town  of  Nablus,  the  ancient 
Shechem.  This,  however,  by  a  singular  chance,  is  not 
mentioned  in  the.  Bible.  Another  is  the  "valley  of 
Jezreel,"  the  undulating  hollow  which  intervenes  be- 
tween Gilboa  (Jebel  Fukua)  and  the  so-called  Little 
Hermon  (Jebel  Duhy).     See  PALEsriNE. 

Valley  is  employed  in  the  A.V.  to  render  the  follow- 
ing Ileb.  and  Gr.  words.     See  Dale  ;  Plain. 

1.  Bik' ah  (i^Vpi^,  from  "\^2,  to  cleave ;  Sept.  Trf^i'oj') 
appears  to  mean  rather  a  plain  than  a  valley,  wider 
than  the  latter,  though  so  far  resembling  it  as  to  be  en- 
closed by  mountains,  like  the  wide  district  between  Leb- 
anon and  Antilebanon,  which  is  still  called  the  Bekd'a. 
It  denotes  a  wide  alluvial  bottom,  and  its  levclness  is 
plainly  referred  to  in  Isa.  xl,  4.  It  is  usually  rendered 
"valley"  (Dent,  viii,  7;  xi,  1;  xxxiv,  3;  Josh,  xi,  8, 
17;  xii,  7;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  22;  Psa.  civ,  8;  Isa.  xli,  18; 
Ixiii,  14;  Ezek.  xxxvii,  1,  2;  Zech.  xii,  11);  elsewhere 
"plain"  ((ien.  xi,  2;  Neh.  vi,  2;  Isa.  xl,  4;  I'^zek.  iii, 
22,  23;  viii,  4;  Amos  i,  5).  This  Heb.  term  is  applied 
to  the  following  places : 

(1.)  The  Valley  of  Shin ar  ("ii'5^  f^?pS),  the  rich 
plain  of  Babylonia  (Gen.  xi,  2).     See  Shinar. 

(2.)  The  Valley  of  Jericho  ('yU'^'}  n^pS),  the  lower 
end  of  the  Ghor,  or  plain,  through  which  the  Jordan 
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flows  into  the  Dead  Sea  (Doiit.  xxxiv,  3).  See  jEit- 
icno. 

(3.)  The  Valleti  of  Lebanon  ("psa^n  n?p3),  the 
plain  of  Coele-Syria  between  the  Lebanon  and  Antileb- 
anon  ranges  (Josh,  xi,  17).     See  Leisanox. 

(1.)  The  VaUei/  o/Met/iddo  (l^^p  HS'pa),  a  part  of 
the  phiin  of  Esdraelon,  through  which  the  Kishon 
flowed  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  22;  Zech.  xii,  11).     See  Me- 

GIDDO. 

(o.)  The  Valletj  of  Mizpeh  (HS:!'?;  n?p3),  the  plain 
of  the  Haiiran  or  of  Gilead,  east  of  the  Jordan  (Josh,  xi, 
4).     See  Mizpeh. 

(6.)  The  VaUei/ of  Sharon  (''"i-iT^rf  n?p3),  the  level 
tract  about  Joppa,  Lod,  and  Kamleh  (Neh.  vi,  2).  See 
Sharon. 

(7.)  The  Valley  of  Aven  ("'IX  ln?p3),  the  plain  of 
Damascene  Syria  (Amos  i,  5J,  thought  by  some  to  be 
tlie  same  as  No.  3.     See  Aven. 

2.  'Einek  (pt3",  from  p"as',  to  be  deep;  Sept.  usually 
(pc'ipayi,  or  KuiXai;.  occasionally  auXwv,  TreSiov,  or  'E/if ic, 
'A/tk-;  A.  V.  invariably  [except  Gen.  xiv,  17;  1  Sam. 
xviii.  IS]  "valley")  designates  a  long  broad  sweep  be- 
tween parallel  ranges  of  hills  of  less  extent  than  the 
preceding  term,  but  greater  than  the  following  ones, 
and  answering  quite  closely'  to  the  Western  idea  in  gen- 
eral of  a  tHilley  in  its  proper  sense,  having  the  idea  of 
lowness  and  breadth  rather  than  precipitateness  or  con- 
finement. It  is  specifically  applied  to  the  following  lo- 
calities, which  we  enumerate  in  alphabetical  order: 

(1.)  The  Valletj  of  A  char  (11=^  p"??),  a  valley  near 
the  N.W.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Josh,  vii,  24,  26 ;  xv, 
7:  Isa.  Ixv,  10;  Hos.  ii,  15).     See  AciroR. 

(2.)  The  Valleij  of  Ajalon  ("|'l>:;'X  p^?),  a  valley  in 
the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh,  x,  12).     See  A.ialon. 

(3.)  The  Valle;/ of  Hebron  {•\-\'2n  pT9>;),  the  valley 
in  which  Hebron  lies  (Gen.  xxxvii,  14).     See  Hebiion. 

(4.)  The  Valley  of  Jehoskaphat  (MSdlH^  P'??),  the 
valley  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Joel 
iii,  2,  12);  in  the  same  connection  called  figuratively 
the  valley  of  the  decision  (y^~in"  P"3r-'>  ver.  14).  See 
Jehoshaphat. 

(h.)  The  Valley  of  JezreeKh-mii'})'}  p^!^),  the  east- 
ern extension  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  (Josh,  xvii,  16; 
Jiidg.  vi,  33;  Hos.  i.  5).     See  Jezkeel. 

(G.)  The  Valley  of  Keziz  (■j''"'::p  p^?),  a  valley  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii,  21).     See  Keziz. 

Besides  the  above,  the  term  is  sometimes  used  as  an 
appellative  for  certain  well  -  known  localities,  e.  g.  the 
r.tlley  of  the  weeping  (Psa.  Ixxiv,  6;  A.  V. '•  valley  of 
]?aUa"  [q.  V.]),  the  valley  of  blessing  (2  Chron.  xx,  26; 
A.  V.  "valley  of  Berachah"  [q.  v.]),  the  valley  of  the 
oak  (1  Sam.  xvii,  2,  19;  xxi,  'J;  A.  V.  "  valley  of  Elah" 
[(\.y.'\),the  valley  of  giants  (Josh,  xv,  8;  xviii,  16; 
'•  valley  of  Rephaim"  [q.  v.],  2  Sam.  v,  18,  22 ;  xxiii, 
13;  1  Chron.  xi,  15;  xiv,  9;  Isa.  xvii,  5),  the  valley  of 
Shaceh  [q.  v.]  ((ien.  xiv,  17),  or  of  the  king  ("dale," 
ibid. ;  2  Sam.  xviii,  18),  the  valley  of  the  slime-pits  (Gen. 
xiv.  3,  8,  10;  A.  V.  "of  Siddim"  [q.  v.]),  the  valley  of 
booths  (Psa.  Ix,  6 ;  cviii,  7  ;  A.  Y.  "  of  Succoth"  [q.  v.]), 
etc. 

3.  Gay  (SI'S,  or  i|i)  or  Gey  (X^a  or  X-'S;  pliir.  n'TNS 
and  mX^S,  from  ii'^:\,  to  foiv  ;  Sept,  usually  ^apayS),  a 
deep  narrow  ravine  with  a  (winter  or  perennial)  stream 
in  the  bottom,  either  between  hills  (liUe  the  (ie-Hinnom 
at,  Jerusalem)  or  through  an  open  plain  (as  along  the 
Mediterranean  or  in  Moab).  In  the  A.  Y.  it  is  invaria- 
bly rendered  "  valley"  (in  the  Sept.  occasionally  koiXoq, 
vain],  ali\(oi',  and  even  ■yrj).  It  is  applied  distinctive- 
ly to  the  following  localities.  See  also  Ai ;  Beth-peor, 
etc. 

(1.)  The   Valley   of  Ilinnom    (rJH  "'J,  Josh,  xv,  8; 


xviii,  16;  Neh.  xi,  30),  or  of  the  Son  of  ffinnom  (""3 
DSn,  Josh.  XV,  8;  xviii,  16;  2  Kings  xxiii,  10;  2  Chron. 
xxviii,  3;  xxxiii,  6;  Jer.  vii,  31,  32;  xix,  2,  6;  xxxii, 
35),  the  ravine  on  the  south-western  side  of  Jerusalem, 
whence  the  term  (Jeheniia  (q.  v.). 

(2.)  The  Valley  of  Jiphthah-el  (bx-nPlS^  -^5),  a  ra- 
vine on  the  boundary  between  Zebulun  and  Asher 
(Josh,  xix,  14,  27).     See  Jiphtiiah-el. 

(3.)  The  Valley  of  Zephathah  (HPS:!  XiJ),  a  ravine 
in  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (2  Chron.  xiv,  10).  See  Zepha- 
thah. 

(4.)  The  Valley  of  Gedor  (y\-it,  X^^a),  another  ravine 
in  Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv,  39). 

(5.)  The  Valley  of  Ilamon-gog  (515  'p-ari  X-ii.,  Ezek. 
xxxix,  11,  15),  or  of  the  Passengers  (n"l3"n  "'S,  ver. 
1 1),  a  ravine  on  the  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  See 
Hamos-gog. 

(6.)  The  Valley  of  the  Craftsmen  (Did'inn  "'S,  Neh. 
xi,  35;  or  D^'l'^n  X"'5,  1  Chron.  iv,  14),  a  ravine  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah.     See  Chakasiiim. 

(7.)  The  Valley  of  the  Mountains  ("''^t7~X"'3i,  Zech. 
xiv,  5,  or  D^liT'^Si,  ibid.),  a  ravine  near  Jerusalem 
Ol.v.). 

(8.)  The  Valley  of  Salt  (rib's  X'lS),  a  ravine  on  the 
S.W.  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (2  Sam.  viii,  13;  2  Kings 
xiv,  7;  1  Chron.  xviii,  12;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  11;  Psa.  Ix, 
title).     See  Salt. 

(9.)  The  Valley  of  the  Hyenas  (d-irbsn  1J),  a  ra- 
vine in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Sam.  xiii,  18).  See 
Zeboi.m. 

Other  ravines,  such  as  the  valley  of  vision  (Isa.  xxii, 
1,  5),  of  slaughter  (Jer.  vii,  32;  xix,  6),  are  fanciful 
names,  and  still  more  tropical,  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death  (Psa.  xxiii,  4). 

4.  Ndchal  (bn3,  from  bpS,  to  receive,  or  perhaps  to 
flow ;  Sept.  (papayS.  or  xnfJidpP'^vQ  ;  A.  V.  often  "  brook," 
"river,"  "stream")  is  the  word  which  exactly  answers 
to  the  Arabic  wady.  It  expresses,  as  no  single  English 
word  can,  the  bed  of  a  stream  (often  wide  and  shelving 
and  like  a  "  valley"  in  character,  which  in  the  rainy 
season  may  be  nearly  filled  by  a  foaming  torrent,  though 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  dry),  and  the  stream  it- 
self, which  after  the  subsidence  of  the  rains  has  shrunk 
to  insignificant  dimensions.  Many  of  the  wadies  of 
Syria,  owing  to  the  demolition  of  the  wood  which  for- 
merly shaded  the  country  and  prevented  too  rapid 
evaporation  after  rain,  are  now  entirely  and  constant- 
ly dry.  See  ItiVER.  As  Palestine  is  now  emphatical- 
ly a  land  of  wadies,  so  this  Heb.  term  is  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  Bible.  Stanley  {Palest,  ap- 
pend.) enumerates  fifteen  of  these  water-courses  or 
torrent-beds :  those  of  Gerar,  of  Eshcol,  of  Zered,  of  Ar- 
non,  of  Jabbok,  of  Kanah,  of  Kishon,  of  Besor,  of  Sorek, 
of  Kidron,  of  Gaash,  of  Cherith,  of  Gad  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  5), 
of  Shittim,  and  of  Egypt  (Numb,  xxxiv,  5;  Josh,  xv,  4, 
47;  1  Kings  viii,  65;  2  Kings  xxiv,  7;  2  Chron.  vii,  8; 
Isa.  xxvii,  12).  This  last  could  not  be  distinguished 
by  a  mere  English  reader  from  the  "  river  of  Egypt," 
namely,  the  Nile,  although  in  the  original  an  entirely 
different  word  is  used.  This  name  ndchal  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  course  of  the  Gihon  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  14), 
and  such  wadies  are  often  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job 
and  elsewhere  as  characteristic  of  Arabia;  Canaan  it- 
self is  said  to  be  a  land  of  them  (Deut.  viii,  7).  See 
Brook. 

5.  Hash-Shephddh  (nbs'i'tl;  Sept.ro  7rf^(0i',»y7rf5(v/;) 
is  the  only  case  in  which  the  employment  of  the  term 
"valley"  is  reallj'  unfortunate.  The  district  to  which 
alone  this  distinctive  Heb.  name  is  applied  in  the  Bible 
has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  a  valley,  but  is  a  broad 
swelling  tract  of  many  hundred  miles  in  area,  which 
sweeps  gently  down  from  the  mountains  of  Judah  to- 
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wards  the  INIediterraneaii.  It  is  rendered  "  the  vale"  in 
Dent,  i,  7;  Josh,  x,  40;  1  Kings  x,  27;  2  Chroii.  i,  1.5; 
Jer.  xxxiii,  13;  and  '"the  valley"  or  "valleys"  in  Josh. 
ix,  1;  xi,  2,  IG;  xii,  8;  xv,  33;  Judg.  i,  9;  Jer.  xxxii,  44. 
See  SiiEi'iiiiLAii. 

6.  In  the  New  Test,  there  is  little  notice  taken  of  the 
external  features  of  Canaan.  In  Luke  vi,  17  we  read 
of  onr  Lord  standing  in  "the  jjlaiii,'"  nnro^  7ra"(i'(>c 
(but  this  sliouKl  rather  be  "  a  level  place") ;  and  in  iii, 
o  we  meet  with  "  valley,"  <pi'ipay^,  for  X^5,  get/,  in  Isa. 
xl,  4. 

Valley-gate  (X''i't!>  ■'"l^;  Sept.  //  td'X/;  rr;c  <pa- 
pnyyog),  an  entrance  at  the  north-west  end  of  Jerusa- 
lem (Neh.  ii,  13;  iii,  13;  camp.  2  Chron.  xxvi,9;  xxxiii, 
14);  probably  corresponding  to  the  present  Jaffa  (iate 
(Keil,  Comiiient.  on  Xe/i.  ad  loc).     See  JiiRLSAi.EM. 

Valliere,  Louisk,  Duchesse  de  hi,  one  of  the  maids 
of  honor  to  the  duchess  of  Orleans  (Henrietta  of  Eng- 
land), born  in  tlie  province  of  Touraine  in  1G44.  She 
became  mistress  to  Louis  XIV  in  1661,  and  loved  him 
sincerely,  though  not  for  his  royal  title.  She  was  so 
much  asliamed  of  iier  equivocal  situation  that  she  en- 
tered a  convent,  from  wliich  she  was  talien  forcibly  by 
the  king  in  1670.  and  entered  again  by  joining  the  Car- 
melite Order  in  1674  as  iScfur  Lonine  de  la  M Ueracorde 
(Sister  Louise  of  Mercy).  She  died  at  the  Paris  Car- 
melite Convent  in  1710.  She  wrote  Letters  and  Refec- 
tions on  the  Mercy  of  God^  She  has  been  a  favt)rite 
theme  with  poets  and  painters.  'I'he  Mary  Magdalene 
Renouncing  the  World,  painted  by  Le  Briui  as  an  altar- 
piece  for  the  convent  in  which  she  made  her  profession, 
has  been  considered  a  portrait  of  her.  Others  consider 
The  Penitent  Magdalen  in  the  Miniich  (iallery  as  more 
likely  to  be  her  portrait.  A  very  good  picture  of  the 
Soeur  Louise  de  la  Mkeracorde  may  be  seen  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  See  Jameson  [Mrs.],  Legends  of  the  Monas- 
tic Orders,  p.  427. 

Vallischolares  (scholars  of  the  valley),  an  order 
of  Roniisli  monks  collected  by  the  scholares,  or  four  pro- 
fessors of  theology  of  Paris.  They  were  (irst  called  scho- 
htres,  but  afterwards,  retiring  to  a  valley  of  Campania 
(1234),  their  name  was  changed  to  that  by  which  they 
are  now  known.  Tliis  society  was  tirst  governed  by  the 
rule  of  St,  Augustine,  but  it  is  now  united  with  the 
Canons  Regular  of  St.  Genevieve  (q.  v.).  See  Mosheim, 
Jlist.  of  the  Church,  bk.  iii,  cent,  xiii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii. 

Vallombrosa  (shady  valley),  a  former  Benedictine 
monasterv  in  a  valley  of  the  Apeiniines,  eighteen  miles 
from  Florence,  founded  in  1039  by  (iiovanni  (iualberto 
(q.  v.).  The  present  buildings  were  erected  in  1638, 
but  the  establishment  was  suppressed  in  1869  by  the 
Italian  government,  and  the  buildings  converted  into  a 
royal  school  of  forestry. 

Vallonia,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  the  nymph  of 
valleys. 

Valois,  Fklix  he,  a  pious  Frenchman  who.  in  com- 
pany with  John  of  Matha  (q.  v.),  founded  the  Order  of 
Brethren  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  the  redemption  of  cap- 
tives, in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century.  He  led  a 
solitary  life  at  Ceriroi,  in  the  diocese  of  Meaiix,  where 
the  principal  house  of  the  sect  still  exists.  See  Jame- 
son [Mrs.],  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  p.  217  sq. 

Valpuesta,  Pisdro,  a  Spanish  painter,  born  at 
Osma,  in  Old  Castile,  in  1614.  He  is  said  to  have  stud- 
ied with  Engenio  Caxes,  whose  style  he  was  the  most 
successful  in  imitating.  He  died  at  ^ladrid  in  1688. 
His  principal  works  are  in  the  churches  and  convents 
at  Madrid.  Tiie  most  important  are  a  series  of  pictures 
representing  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  Church  of  San 
Miguel: — The  Holy  Family,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Hos- 
pital del  Buensuceso  : — six  jiictures  of  the  history  of  St. 
Clara,  in  the  convent  of  the  Franciscan  Nuns.  See 
Sponnor.  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  i-ts,  s.  v. 

Va!py,  Edward,  D.U..  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 


of  England,  born  in  the  island  of  Jersey  in  1764.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  took  orders 
in  the  Church,  and  was  for  many  years  assistant  to  his 
brother  Richard  (q.  v.)  in  the  classical  department  of 
his  scliool  at  Reading.  He  became  head-master  of  the 
graiTimar-school  at  Norwich  in  1810.  He  held  the  rec- 
tory (<f  Thwaite  and  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary's.  Wals- 
ham,  Norfolk.  He  died  at  Yarmouth,  April  15,  1832. 
His  published  works  are,  Elcgantia  Latime  (1803): — 
Greek  Testament  (1816,3  vols.)":— 77ie  Septuagint  (1819): 
—and  Homer's  1  Had  (\'S\Q). 

Valpy,  Richard,  D.D„  F.R,S.,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Churcii  of  England,  born  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  Dec.  7, 
17.54.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Volognes, 
Normandy,  1764  to  1769;  at  the  Southamjiton  Grammar- 
school ;  and  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  about  1776.  He  took  orders  in  the  Church, 
held  for  several  years  a  living  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
and  became  rector  of  Stradishall,  Suff'olk,  in  1787, 
From  1781  to  1830  he  was  head-master  of  the  celebrated 
school  fomided  at  Reading  by  Henry  VII,  and  composed 
for  tiiat  institution  a  series  of  classical  text-books  of 
considerable  reputation.  He  died  at  Kensington,  March 
28,  1836. 

Vamana,  the  fifth  avatar,  or  incarnation,  of  Vishnu, 
in  which  he  appears  as  a  dwarf.  Bali  was  a  powerful 
king  who  conciuered  Indra  (cj.  v.\  rided  over  the  three 
worlds,  and  tilled  the  gods  with  dismay  for  their  future 
prosperity.  Even  Vishini  could  overcome  him  only  by 
craft.  While  Bali  was  performing  on  an  extraordinary 
scale  a  sacrifice  in  honor  of  the  gods,  in  order  that  he 
might  gain  still  more  ])ower  by  his  meritorious  action 
and  ride  inore  widely  than  ever,  a  dwarf  approached 
him  and  did  him  reverence.  Pleased  with  the  devout 
and  unpretending  manner  of  the  little  Brahman,  Bali 
asked  him  to  demand  a  boon,  however  costly  it  might 
be.  But  the  dwarf  merely  asked  for  so  much  ground  as 
he  could  measure  with  three  paces.  The  king  smiling- 
h'  granted  so  modest  a  request,  although  his  famil\' 
priest  Usanas,  suspecting  the  divine  nature  of  the 
dwarf,  strongly  dissuaded  him  from  doing  so.  Then 
the  god  leaped  up  as  the  mightiest  of  the  host  of  heav- 
en, and  strode  with  one  pace  over  the  earth,  with  a  sec- 
ond over  the  intermediate  space  or  atmosphere,  and 
with  a  tliird  over  the  sky,  thus  leaving  to  Bali  only  the 
lower  regions,  which  he  assigned  him  as  his  future 
abode.  The  utterance  of  Bali  in  reference  to  this  dis- 
aster will  serve  to  show  how  sacred  a  promise  is  held 
by  the  Hindus  when  once  obtained.  He  said,  "If,  re- 
nowned chief  of  the  gods,  you  consider  the  word  which 
I  uttered  to  be  deceitful,  I  now  do  what  is  sincere  and 
can  be  no  deception,  place  your  third  step  on  my  head. 
Fallen  from  my  position,  I  fear  not  the  infernal  regions, 
or  binding  in  bonds,  or  misfortune  difficult  to  escape,  or 
loss  of  wealth,  or  your  restraint,  so  much  as  I  am  afflict- 
ed by  a  bad  name"  (Muir,  Original  Sanscrit  Texts,  iv, 
128).  For  his  piety  and  promise-keeping  maimer  he 
was  rewarded  by  Vishnu  with  the  promise  that,  after  a 
temporary  residence  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  places 
of  Patala  (i\.  v.),  he  shoidd  be  born  as  Indra  in  the  reign 
of  the  eighth  jManu. 

The  Vedic  conception  of  the  three  strides  of  Vishnu 
is  doubtless  the  basis  of  the  idea  from  which  this 
avatar  arose.  In  this  incarnation  as  dwarf.  Vishnu  is 
considered  to  have  been  a  son  of  the  same  Kasyapa 
[see  Vakaha]  who  is  also  the  father  of  Hiranyakasipn 
and  Hiranyaksha;  but  while  their  motlier  is  Diti,  the 
dwarf's  mother  is  Aditi  (space) ;  and  as  she  had  previ- 
ously brought  forth  Indra,  Vishnu  is  sometimes  called 
Upendra,  or  the  younger  Indra.  As  son  of  Aditi,  Vish- 
nu becomes  one  of  the  Adityas.     See  Vishnu. 

"Vamis,  or  ■Vaniacharis  (left-hand  vorshippers), 
a  Hindu  sect  who  adopt  a  ritual  contrary  to  what  they 
dare  publicly  avow.  They  worship  Devi,  the  Sakti  of 
Siva  (<!.  v.).  The  Sakti  is  personated  by  a  naked  fe- 
male, to  whom  meat  and  wine  are  offered  and  then  dis- 
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trihuted  among  the  attendants.  Then  follows  the  reci- 
tation of  mantras  and  texts,  the  performance  of  the  mu- 
(lra,or  <^esticnlations  with  the  lingers,  the  whole  termi- 
nating with  the  most  scandalous  orgies.  The  members 
of  this  sect  are  very  numerous,  especially  among  the 
15rahminical  tribe.  Their  insignia  are  a  semicircular 
line  or  lines  on  the  forehead,  of  red  sanders  or  vermil- 
it>n,  or  a  red  streak  up  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  with 
a  red  spot  at  the  root  of  the  nose.  In  worsliipping  they 
wear  a  piece  of  red  silk  arounil  the  loins,  and  decorate 
themselves  with  garlands  of  crimson  flowers.  See  Gard- 
ner, Faithf!  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Van  Arsdale,  Cornelius  C,  D.D.,  a  Reformed 
(Dutch)  minister  of  the  Uniteil  States.  He  graduated 
at  Rutgers  College  in  1828,  and  at  New  Brunswick  The- 
ological Seminary  in  1831;  supplied  Central  Church, 
Brooklyn,  1838-40;  South  Church,  Brooklyn,  1840-41; 
First  Church,  Philadelphia,  1841-49;  (ireenwich  Church, 
New  York  city,  1852-54.  He  died  in  1856.  His  pub- 
lished works  consist  of  sermons  preached  on  various  im- 
portant public  occasions.  See  Corwin,  Blumud  of  the 
Rif.  Ch.  ill  A  mericu,  s.  v. 

Van  Arsdale,  Melville,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Montgomery  County,  Ind.,  March 
21, 1845;  embraced  religion  in  his  fourteenth  year;  stud- 
ied at  Tliorntown  Academy;  served  as  a  soldier  in  the 
Union  army;  and  in  1867  entered  the  Upper  Iowa  Con- 
ference. Later  he  was  transferred  to  the  North-west 
Indiana  Conference,  wherein  he  labored  but  a  short 
time,  and  then  returned  to  his  father's  liome  in  Thorn- 
town,  and  died  Dec.  25, 1875,  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1876,  p.  98. 

Van  Arsdale,  Simeon,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  was  born  in  1754.  He  was 
licensed  in  1782,  and  preached  at  Readington,  N.  J.,  1783- 
86.  He  was  a  powerful  and  polished  preacher,  ardent 
in  piety,  and  untiring  in  all  his  pastoral  labors,  but  was 
cut  off  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  ministry.  He  died 
in  1786.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref  Ch.  in  Ajner- 
icii,  s.  V. 

Vanatta,  Samuei,  F.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
I)orn  in  Bridgeport,  Belmont  Co.,  O.,  Sept.  12,  1826.  He 
was  educated  in  F'ranklin  College,  New  Athens,  O.,  and 
studied  theologj'  in  the  Associate  Reformed  Seminary, 
Allegheny,  Pa.  He  was  licensed  bv  Steul)enville  Pres- 
bytery, June,  1855.  He  died  in  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  jMay 
30,  1864.  See  Wilson,  Presh.  Hist.  Almanac,  1866,  p. 
280. 

Van  Bokkelen,  James  Ei-i.tsdox,  a  Protestant 
F^piscopal  clergyman,  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  17, 
1850,  aged  twenty-five  years.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
the  General  Theological  Seminary,  and  during  his  short 
ministry  had  charge  of  Grace  Church,  Elk  Ridge  Land- 
ing, Md.,  and  St.  Paid's  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  assistant  minister  of  St.  Timo- 
thy's Church,  Md.  See  Amer.  Quar.  Ch.  Rev.  1851,  p. 
639, 

Van  Brunt,  Rutgers,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1820.  He 
graduated  at  Hobart  College  in  1840,  and  at  New  Bruns- 
wick Theological  Seminary  in  1848,  when  he  was  licensed 
by  the  classis  of  that  institution.  He  preached  at  Al- 
bany, N.Y.,  1848-49;  Newark,  N.  J.,  1849;  Smithtown 
and  Carmel,  N.  Y.  (Presbyterian),  1851-57;  Waterford, 
N.  Y.,  1857-61.  He  died  April  28,  1863.  He  was  a 
man  of  broad  and  liberal  culture,  a  thorough  student,  a 
pious  and  faithful  minister.  His  labors  were  blessed  by 
a  revival  at  Newark.  See  Corwin,  Mamtal  of  the  Ref. 
Ch.  in  A  mericu,  s.  v. 

Van  Bunschooten,  Elias,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  America,  son  of  a  farmer, 
Tennis  Van  Bunschooten,  was  born  at  New  Hackensack, 
near  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26,  1738.  He  was  one  of  five 
brothers,  none  of  whom  ever  married,  although  all  of 
them  lived  to  ailnlt  age.  One  of  them,  while  on  a  voy- 
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age  to  the  West  Indies,  was  killed  bj'  mutineers,  with  all 
on  board  except  a  small  boy.  One  of  these  mutineers, 
named  Anderson,  after  conviction  in  New  York,  was  ex- 
ecuted upon  an  island  in  the  harl)or,  wiiich  has  ever 
since  been  calle<l  Anderson's  or  Gibbet  Island,  where 
Gibbs  and  other  pirates  were  afterwards  hanged.  There 
were  also  three  sisters,  all  of  whom  were  mothers  of 
large  families.  ]\Ir.  Van  Bunschooten  was  educated  at 
Princeton  College ;  graduated  in  1768  ;  studied  theology 
with  Dr.  Hermanns  Meyer,  of  Kingston;  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1773  by  the  "  General  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders."  He  settled  that  year  at  Schaghticoke, 
N.  Y.,  and  remained  until  1785,  when  he  removed  to  the 
Kittatinny  valley,  which  extends  from  the  Delaware  to 
the  Hudson,  and  became  pastor  of  three  united  churches — 
Minisink,  N.Y'.;  Magagcamack  (now  Port  Jervis),  N,  Y.; 
and  Walpack,N.  Y.  During  his  ministry  another  Church 
was  formed  at  the  Clove  in  1788  (Dutch  kloop,  a  valley 
cloven  by  a  stream).  At  this  place  he  ultimately  located 
his  home  upon  an  extensive  farm.  In  1803  a  plentiful 
revival  blessed  his  faithful  ministry.  He  withdrew  from 
active  service,  on  account  of  age,  in  1812,  and  died  Jan. 
10,  1815.  Mr.  Van  Bunschooten's  ministry  was  pure 
and  healthful  in  its  influences.  He  was  fond  of  books 
and  of  learning.  He  preached  equally  well  in  Dutch 
and  in  English,  always  from  a  careful  analysis,  but  often 
with  peculiarities  of  thought  which  were  quite  charac- 
teristic, and  not  always  in  good  taste.  His  voice  was  full, 
but  not  loud,  and  his  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  earnest 
and  impressive.  He  was  very  eccentric.  He  was  about 
six  feet  high,  erect  and  stately,  and  there  was  "some- 
thing about  him  that  reminded  you  of  an  Indian  chief." 
His  general  manner  was  rather  austere,  although  to  in- 
timate friends  he  could  pleasantly  unbend.  Utider  his 
ministrj'  the  very  primitive  and  uncultivated  people  of 
his  extensive  charge,  which  was  fifty  miles  long,  and  in 
a  newh'  opened  wiklerness  region,  greatly  improved  in 
mind,  manners,  education,  and  religious  spirit,  much  of 
which  is  attributed  to  his  influence.  He  was  scrupu- 
lously exact  in  all  his  business  transactions.  His  salary 
was  about  £100  per  year.  It  is  said  that  a  defaulting 
deacon,  who  had  collected  his  salary,  mortgaged  his  farm 
to  the  dominie  to  secure  his  payment.  After  his  min- 
istry ceased  this  mortgage  was  foreclosed,  and  the  place 
was  given  to  the  Church  as  a  parsonage.  He  owned  a 
mill,  and  once  sent  his  negro  servant  on  horseback  after 
a  creditor,  who  would  not  wait  for  three  cents  change,  a 
distance  of  seven  miles,  to  overtake  him  and  pay  his  debt 
in  fidl.  He  married  a  couple,  whom  he  had  been  sent 
fi>r  to  join  in  wedlock,  while  the  Delaware  River,  swol- 
len by  a  freshet  and  bridgeless,  was  running  between  him 
and  the  happy  parties  to  whom  he  could  not  cross.  In 
his  marriage  register  beheaded  the  date  column  "Time 
of  execution."  During  his  last  illness  he  insisted  upon 
paying  every  one  of  his  neighbors  who  watched  with 
him  at  night  or  by  day  a  day's  wages  in  silver,  how- 
ever unwilling  they  might  be.  This  was  his  sense  of 
exact  justice  and  independence.  Inheriting  a  hand- 
some portion  from  his  father's  estate,  and  by  frugal  man-^ 
agement  acquiring  a  large  property,  in  his  old  age  he 
devoted  an  unusual  proportion  of  his  worldly  goods  to 
the  cause  of  ministerial  education.  At  the  suggestion 
of  his  life-long  friend  Dr.  John  H.Livingston,  Avho  wrote 
him  a  memorable  letter  just  when  he  was  about  remov- 
ing from  New  York  to  take  charge  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  Brunswick,  July  31,  1810  {Life  of  Lii;- 
inr/sfo?!,  p.  250-256),  he  donated  a  large  fund,  which  has 
always  borne  the  founder's  name,  to  the  trustees  of  Rut- 
gers (then  Queen's)  College,  to  educate  "  pious  young 
men  who  hope  they  have  a  call  of  God  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  nomination  of  incum- 
bents must  always  be  made  by  the  General  Synod.  The 
manner  in  which  this  fund  was  given  was  perfectly 
characteristic  of  the  donor.  While  the  General  Synod 
of  1814  was  sitting  in  New  York,  the  veneral)le  and 
quaint-looking  old  man,  with  his  broad-brimmed,  round- 
crowned  hat  in   hand,  walked  calmly  up  the  aisle  to- 
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wards  the  president's  seat,  bowing  as  he  cnmo  up,  and 
said,  "Mr.  President,  I  want  to  talk.''  N(il)()dy  knew 
him,  and  tlie  president  asked,  "Arc  you  a  member  of 
this  bod}',  sir '?''  "  No,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  I  want 
to  talk."  The  president  reminded  him  that  none  but 
members  had  a  right  to  sjieak,  when  an  aged  minister, 
who  had  just  come  in,  recognised  him,  and  said,  "  I 
move  that  the  Rev.  Elias  Van  Bunschooten  have  leave 
to  talk."  It  was  carried,  and  then  the  old  patriarch 
went  up  to  the  president's  tal)le,  drew  from  bis  pocket 
a  large  roll  of  bank-bills  and  counted  them  —  $800. 
Then  he  took  another  package  of  obligations,  amount- 
ing to  $13,810,  and  counted  this  out,  and,  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  words,  donated  them  to  the  astonished  synod, 
and  asked  a  committee  of  conference  to  arrange  the 
conditions.  Subseqnently,  by  will,  he  added  other  sums, 
the  whole  Ijping  alloweil  to  accumulate  until  it  reached 
•$•20,000.  Such  is  the  history  of  tliis  endowment,  which 
was,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  first  one  made  in  our  coun- 
try, and  certainly  the  first  made  in  the  Reformed  Church, 
Jbr  tkeolofjical  education.  Not  a  dollar  of  it  has  been 
lost.  The  capital  now  amounts  to  over  $20,000,  while 
the  interest  has  educated  over  one  hundred  and  tirenti/- 
Jive  yotnig  men  for  the  ministry,  some  of  whom  have 
been  among  the  most  eminent  and  useful  in  the  service 
of  the  Church  at  home  and  in  foreign  lands.  "  And  by  it 
he,  being  dead,  j-et  speaketh."  In  1817  5lr.  Van  Bun- 
schooten's  remains  were  removed,  by  direction  of  the 
General  Synod,  to  the  graveyard  of  the  ancient  church 
in  New  Brunswick,  where  tliey  lie  beside  those  of  his 
friend  Dr.  Livingston  and  other  professors  of  theology. 
At  the  disinterment  of  his  body,  a  respectable  uncon- 
verted woman  of  his  Chiu'ch,  who  stood  looking  on,  was 
so  powerfidly  affected  by  the  recollection  of  his  faithful 
sermons  and  unheeded  private  teachings  that,  as  she 
saw  the  coffin  raised,  she  uttered  a  cry  of  anguish  and 
became  almost  helpless  from  the  rush  of  her  feelings  of 
sin  and  righteousness  and  judgment  to  come;  she  sank 
almost  into  despair,  and  it  was  nearly  a  year  before  she 
found  peace  in  believing.  The  very  singular  and  yet 
precise  and  pious  terms  of  the  formal  bequest  of  Mr. 
Van  Bunschooten,  and  which  require  it  to  be  read  at 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  synods  and  classes  of  the 
Church,  •'  not  for  aggrandizement  or  self-ostentation,  but 
to  be  an  humble  pattern  to  others,"  were  drawn  up, 
doubtless  at  his  suggestion  however,  by  the  Hon.  Abra- 
ham Van  Vechten  of  Albany,  an  elder  of  the  synod  and 
member  of  the  committee  of  conference.  The  ■'  pattern" 
has  been  nobly  -'followed  by  others."  See  McClure,  in 
the  N^ew  Brnnswirk  Ker.  1855:  Todd,  Life  of  Rer.  P. 
Labaffh;  (iunn.  Life  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Livingston;  Corwin, 
Manual  of  the  Ref  Ch.  in  A  merica,  s.  v.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Van  Buren,  P.  H.,  a  young  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed (^  Dutch)  Church,  was  born  at  Fidton  ville,  N.  Y.,  in 
1846.  He  graduated  with  honors  at  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York  in  18()4,  and  at  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Theological  Seminary  in  18G7;  was  licensed  as  a 
minister  in  18()7,  and  called  to  the  Church  at  Freehold, 
N.  J.,  but  was  prevented  from  settling  by  sickness,  and 
died  in  18G8.  He  had  made  thorough  preparation  for 
the  ministry,  but  he  resigned  himself  to  the  will  of  (Jod 
and  departed  in  peace.  See  Corwin,  Manual  <fthe  R<f. 
Ch.  in  A  merica,  s.  v. 

Vance,  Aiidie'W,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  near  Abingdon,  Va.,  July  23,  1788.  He  was 
awakened  to  a  .sense  of  his  lost  condition,  and  became 
so  concerned  that  he  neither  ate,  drank,  nor  slept,  and 
was  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton.  His  whole  care  after 
conversion  was  as  to  how  he  could  do  the  most  good  in 
the  world,  and  he  determined  to  preach  the  (iospel. 
Following  out  his  purpose,  he  entered  Washington  Col- 
lege, East  Tennessee,  from  which  he  graduated.  He 
was  prevented  from  entering  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  from  want  of  health,  and  he  pursued  his  the- 
ological studies  with  a  private  tutor.  He  entered  the 
ministry  in  1828  at  Baker's  Creek  Church,  E.  Tenn., 


and  was  ordained  and  installed  by  the  Union  Presby- 
tery. At  the  division  of  the  Church  in  1837-38  he  was 
the  only  member  of  the  Presbytery  who  adhered  to  the 
Old-school  side.  As  a  result  of  his  adherence  bis  prop- 
erty was  all  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  reduced  to 
poverty.  lu  1807  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  after  which  he  re- 
moved to  Illinois  and  had  several  calls  from  churches 
in  that  state ;  but  Providence  having  opened  a  way  for 
his  reluru  to  his  old  charge  at  Baker's  Creek,  he  avail- 
ed himself  of  it,  and  returned  and  resumed  liis  ministra- 
tions. Here  he  remained  and  tinished  his  long  and  use- 
ful labors.  He  died  at  Uniiia,  Tenn.,  Nov.  1,  1872.  See 
The  Presbi/terian,  Jan,  25,  1873,     (W.  P.  S.) 

Vance,  Thomas  P.,  a  Jlethodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  converted  in  1827,  joined  the  Kentucky  Confer- 
ence in  1829,  in  which  he  continued  faithful  and  suc- 
]  cessful  until  his  death  from  bilious  fever,  Oct.  6,  1834. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1835,  p.  343. 

Van  Cleef,  Cornelius,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  born  at  llarlingen,  N.  J.,  Sept. 
IC,  1799,  He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1823, 
and  at  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in  1820; 
was  licensed  at  Philadelphia  in  11S2();  missionary  at  Pal- 
atine, N,  J„  in  1826;  at  Manayunk,  Pa,,  1827  "to  1828; 
Athens,  1828  to  1833;  New  Hackensack,  N,  J,,  1833  to 
1866,  and  died  June  13, 1875,  He  was  converted  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  Avas  eminent  for  piety  during  his 
whole  life.  As  a  preacher  he  was  faithful,  earnest,  and 
impressive.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America,  s,  v. 

Vandals  {Vandali,  Wanduli,  Vindili)  were  a  Ger- 
manic tribe  which  ranks  with  the  Goths,  Herulians, 
Rugians,  etc,  among  the  migratory  hordes  that 
swarmed  over  the  boundaries  of  the  devoted  Roman 
empire  and  f'oinided  new  states  upon  its  ruins.  This 
people  possesses  great  importance,  not  only  for  general 
history,  but,  by  reason  of  its  passionate  opposition  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  for  the  history  of  the  Church  as  well. 
Their  original  seat  was  in  the  northern  sections  of  the 
Riesengebirge  and  the  modern  Lnsatia,  whence  they 
burst  forth  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
as  the  allies  of  the  Marcomanni,  Some  years  later  they 
appeared  on  the  borders  of  Dacia  by  the  side  of  the  (Joths 
and  GepidiE,  but  were  induced  by  the  emperor  Probus 
to  settle  peaceably  in  that  province.  They  were  at  a 
later  day  badly  defeated  l)y  the  Goths,  and  given  a  res- 
idence in  Pannonia  by  the  emperor  Constantine,  where 
they  sustained  friendly  relations  to  their  neighbors,  and 
received  Christianity  from  the  Visigoths  in  its  Arian 
form. 

In  the  year  406  the  Vandals  laid  aside  their  peaceful 
habits,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Alani  and  the  Suevi, 
swept  in  savage  irruption  over  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  They  defeated  the  (iauls,  crossed  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  entered  Spain,  ultimately  settling  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  peninsula  (Vandalitia,  Andalusia) 
and  making  it  the  base  from  which  they  carried  barba- 
rous devastations  into  all  the  regions  accessible  to  their 
armies,  the  fanatical  suppression  of  the  Catliolic  party 
being  everywhere  a  noticeable  feature  in  their  opera- 
tions. The  accession  of  (ienseric  ((iaiseric,  ( U'iseric)  to 
the  sovereignty  in  428  began  a  new  epoch  in  their  his- 
tory. Count  Boniface,  the  Roman  governor  of  Africa, 
having  been  goaded  on  to  rebellion  through  the  machi- 
nations of  Aetius,  the  conqueror  of  Atlila,  invited  Gcn- 
seric  to  come  to  his  assistance,  and  the  latter  responded 
by  crossing  over  into  Africa  with  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand men  in  IMay,  429.  Boniface  was  soon  afterwards 
reconciled  to  the  em[)eror,  through  the  ett'orts  of  Augus- 
tine, bishop  of  Hippo,  and  thereupon  endeavored  to  turn 
back  his  Vandal  allies,  first  by  persuasion  and  afterwards 
by  force  of  arms,  but  without  success.  In  435  they  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Rome,  which  gave  them  the  prov- 
inces of  Mauritania  and  Numidia;  four  years  afterwards 
Carthage  fell  into  their  hands  and  was  made  the  capital 
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of  their  possessions.  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Majorca, 
and  Minorca  were  included  in  their  en)|)ire.  In  455 
Kome  itself  was  taken,  the  emperor  Maximns  killed, 
and  the  city  given  over  to  pillage  during  fourteen  days 
— June  Jo -"ill.  Many  prisoners,  among  them  the 
empress  Euilo.xia  and  her  two  daughters,  and  many 
treasures  and  works  of  art  were  taken  away  to  their 
African  dominions.  'J'iie  empire  twice  endeavored  to 
punish  the  insolence  and  cruelties  of  these  harharian  in- 
vaders— first  in  457,  when  a  fleet  sent  against  the  Van- 
dals was  destroved  by  Genseric  in  the  bay  of  Cartha- 
gena;  and  again  in  41)8,  when  an  expedition  sent  from 
the  East,  and  commanded  by  Heraclius,  encountered  a 
similar  fate  otf  the  city  of  Bona.  Genseric  died  Jan. 
15,  477.  Under  his  rule  the  Vandals  extended  their 
<iominions  in  every  direction;  but.  in  the  process,  con- 
ducted themselves  with  such  barbarity  in  the  securing 
of  spoil  and  the  destruction  of  works  of  art  that  the 
world  tixed  on  them  its  stigma  of  opprobrium,  and  per- 
])etuated  it  for  all  time  by  the  coining  of  the  term  Vati- 
ilalism.  Especially  cruel  was  their  treatment  of  ortho- 
do.x  Christians  as  it  is  described  by  the  contemporary 
bishop  Victor  of  Vita  in  the  province  of  Bvzacium. 
Not  only  were  churclies  and  other  bidldiugs  destroyed, 
but  also  cities;  fields  and  plantations  were  devastated; 
clergymen,  wealthy  la\'men,  and  women  of  every  age 
and  rank  were  made  to  endure  every  form  of  suffering. 
The  torture  was  in  constant  use.  Masses  of  people  were 
driven  together  in  the  vicinity  of  fortresses  impregna- 
ble to  the  Vandal  arms,  and  there  massacred  in  order 
that  the  stench  of  the  putrefying  bodies  might  compel 
a  surrender.  After  the  capture  of  Carthage,  (ienserie 
announced  his  determination  to  thoroughly  supersede 
the  Catholic  with  the  Arian  doctrine ;  and  to  accom- 
plish tiiis  result  he  either  banished  or  enslaved  the  or- 
thodox clergy  and  laity  and  gave  the  churches  to  his 
friends.  Hunneric,  the  son  and  successor  of  Genseric, 
followed  his  father's  example.  The  Catholics  of  Car- 
thage were  at  first  permitted  to  choose  a  bishop,  and  se- 
lected Eugenius;  but  the  persecutions  soon  began  afresh. 
Only  Arians  were  allowed  to  hold  office  in  the  State ; 
and  such  Catholics  as  had  been  in  official  stations  were 
deposed,  deprived  of  their  property,  and  banished.  De- 
voted virgins  were  tortured  to  compel  the  confession 
that  they  had  been  guilty  of  illicit  relations  with  cler- 
gymen of  tiieir  faith.  About  five  thousand  Catholics, 
chiefly  clergymen,  were  banished  to  the  desert,  where 
many  starved  to  death  and  others  died  of  the  maltreat- 
ment they  experienced.  In  484  the  African  bishops 
were  summoneil  to  meet  the  Arians  at  Carthage,  and  en- 
deavor to  prove  the  Homoousian  creed  from  the  Script- 
ures. No  bishops  from  beyond  the  sea  were  allowed  to 
be  present.  Previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  synod  sev- 
eral orthodox  bishops  were  scourged,  and  the  respected 
and  learned  bishop  Laetiis  of  Nepte  was  burned  at  the 
stake.  In  the  synod  C>rilla,  Arian  patriarch  of  the 
Vandals,  presided,  seated  with  his  coreligionists  upon  an 
elevated  throne,  while  the  orthodox  bishops  stood  be- 
fore it  in  the  attitude  of  criminals.  When  they  vent- 
ured to  protest  against  this  indignitj',  as  also  against 
the  assimiption  of  patriarchal  functions  by  Cyrilla,  they 
were  each  beaten  with  one  hundred  blows  with  rods. 
To  still  further  intimidate  them,  the  king  caused  seven 
monks  who  refused  to  become  Arians  to  be  tortured  at 
Carthage  and  then  taken  on  shipboard  to  be  burned  to 
death  on  the  high  seas — a  plan  which  failed  because  the 
vessel  would  not  burn,  so  that  the  executioners  were 
obliged  to  beat  out  the  brains  of  their  victims  with 
their  oars.  The  Catholics,  however,  jiresented  the  syn- 
od with  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of  their  doctrines, 
which  was  palilicly  read;  but  no  further  discussion  was 
allowed.  The  king  issued  an  edict  which  closed  all  or- 
thodox churches  in  Africa  on  the  same  day,  and  confis- 
cated all  the  property  of  the  orthodox,  for  the  use  of  the 
Arian,  bishops.  Soon  afterwards  a  second  edict  com- 
manded the  execution  upon  Catholics  who  shoidd  not 
have  accepted  Arianism  by  June  1,484,  of  all  the  pun- 


ishments decreed  by  Roman  emperors  against  Donatists, 
Mauichieans,  and  other  heretics.  After  Hunneric'.sdeath, 
in  48G,  a  temporary  lull  took  place  in  the  fever  of  perse- 
cutions, which  coutiiuied  as  long  as  his  successor,  Gun- 
danunid,  occupied  the  throne;  but  when  Thrasimuud  be- 
came king,  Sept.  24,  49(5,  the  troubles  of  the  Catholics 
began  afresh.  Among  the  sufferers  at  this  time  was 
Fulgentius  of  Kiispe  (q.  v.).  Upon  Thrasimuud  followed 
tlie  more  tolerant  Hilderic,  May  26,  5"23;  and  upon  him, 
in  631,  the  usurper  (ielimer,  uncle  to  Genseric.  The 
wealth  of  the  Vandals  and  the  enervating  climate  of 
their  home  had  in  the  meantime  destroyed  their  robust 
character;  they  had  also  been  defeated  in  several  con- 
flicts with  the  Mauritauians;  and  were  disunited  among 
themselves.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  ambitious 
emperor  Justinian  despatched  an  army  under  Belisarius 
to  the  support  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Africa,  which 
defeated  the  Vandal  forces  in  534,  made  a  prisoner  of 
Gelimer,  and  so  completely  destroyed  the  nation  that 
its  very  name  was  lost.  The  Synod  of  Carthage  follow- 
ed, in  which  measures  were  taken  with  reference  to  the 
Arian  bishops  and  persons  whom  thev  had  baptized; 
and  which  petitioned  the  emperor  for  the  return  of  ec- 
clesiastical property  alienated  from  the  Church  during 
the  persecutions. 

See  Procopius,  De  Hello  Vandalico  ;  Prosper,  Chroni- 
con ;  Idatius,  Chronicon ;  Victor.  Episc.  Vitensis,  Hist. 
Persecut.  Afric.  in  Ruinart,  nist.Persecut.  Vandal.  (Par. 
1694;  Venet.  1732,  4to);  Salvian,  Be  Gubern.  Dei  Lib. 
VII ;  Possidon,  Vita  S.  Aiii/Uittini;  Vita  <S'.  Fulrjenfii; 
Krantz,  Wandalia  Lib.  I  (Frankf.  1580,  fol.);  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall;  Mannert,  Gesck.  d.  Vandalen  (Leips. 
1785 ) ;  Papencordt,  Gesch.  d,  vandal.  Hen-schaft  in 
Afrika  (Berlin.  1837) ;  Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen  v.  d.  Nach- 
barstdmine  (Munich,  1837);  Schrockh,  Kirchenr/esch. 
xviii,  89-121;  Gieseler,  Kirchengesch. ;  Smith,  Ljict.  of 
Gr.  and  Rom.  Geoff,  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Vaiidercook,  Jackson  C,  A.M.,a  Blethodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  in  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  3,  1814. 
He  joined  the  Church  in  1833;  united  with  the  Black 
River  Conference  in  1848;  and  successively  served  the 
foOowing  appointments :  South  Canton,  Fort  Covington, 
Gouverneur,  Oswego,  Fairfield,  Geddes,  Fulton,  Oswego 
a  second  time,  Adams,  and  a  second  time  Geddes.  He 
died  at  his  residence  in  Fulton,  May  27, 1866.  Mr.  Van- 
dercook  possessed  a  vigorous  and  logical  mind,  was  well 
versed  in  logic  and  mental  and  moral  science;  had  a  rare 
power  of  generalization ;  and  was  independent,  energet- 
ic, and  faithful.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1807,  p.  122. 

Vaiiderlinde,  Benjamin,  a  Reformed  (Dutch) 
minister,  was  born  near  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  in  1719,  and 
was  tlie  first  person  educated  and  licensed  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  Coetus  to  preach  the  (iospel  as  a  minister  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  America.  This  occur- 
red in  1747,  and  was  the  occasion  of  much  previous  hes- 
itation and  subsequent  conflict.  The  advocates  of  a 
learned  ministry  treated  it  as  a  dangerous  innovation,  a 
beginning  of  revolutionary  proceedings,  and  of  defection 
from  the  mother  Church  in  Holland.  His  examination 
was  sustained,  and  he  was  afterwards  ordained  and  in- 
stalled over  the  Church  at  Paramus,  N.  J.,  of  which  he 
remained  the  acceptable  pastor  for  forty-one  years — 
1748  to  1789.  He  preached  also  at  a  place  called  Ponds; 
and  two  new  churches,  Ramapo  and  Saddle  River,  were 
organized  d\iring  his  ministry.  His  wife  was  a  niece 
of  general  Schuyler,  the  Revolutionary  patriot.  He 
died  in  1789.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Rformed 
Church  in  America,  p.  500.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Vanderlip,  Elias,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  1708.  He  joined  the  Church  in  New  York 
city  when  but  a  young  man ;  labored  many  years  as  a 
local  preacher;  and  in  1802  was  admitted  into  the  trav- 
elling connection  in  the  Troy  Conference,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  Pittsfield  Circuit.  In  1800  Mr.  Vanderlip 
located  in  Albany;  the  following  year  he  travelled  Ul- 
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ster  Circuit;  but  poverty  again  obliged  him  to  locate  in 
1808  and  go  into  business.  In  1838  he  again  unitetl 
with  the  Troy  Conference,  and  was  appointed  to  .loluis- 
town  Circuit.  In  1840  he  was  superannuated,  and  died 
Sept.  i),  1818.  IMr.  Vanderlip  was  deeply  pious,  very 
zealous,  ami  a  preacher  of  considerable  ability.  See 
Miiiiitcx  of  Annudl  Conjerciwei^,  1849,  p.  310. 

Vandernieuleu,  Coknklius,  a  minister  of  the  I!e- 
formed  (Dutch)  Church,  born  at  Mindelluimis,  Nether- 
lauds,  Dec.  15.  1800.  He  joined  the  Chrktelijke  A/t/e- 
sckiedene  Kerk  in  XakrUiml,  a  boily  which  had  separat- 
ed from  the  National  Church.  lie  preaclied  at  IVIindel- 
hamis,  Rotterdam,  and  Goos  from  183!)  to  1847,  when, 
owing  to  the  persecutions  sutt'ered  by  his  Church,  he 
emigrated  with  a  large  part  of  his  congregation  to  Hol- 
land, Ottawa  Co.,  Mich.,  and  founded  the  flonrisliing 
village  of  Zeeland,  where  he  preached  from  1847  to  185!). 
He  was  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Chicago,  from  185!) 
to  1861;  Second  Church,  (irand  Kajjiils,  ^lich.,  from 
1861  to  1873.  He  died  Aug.  23,  1876.  See  Corwin, 
Manual  of  the  Rifornied  Church  in  America,  s.  v. 

Van  der  Schuur,  K.,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  was  bdrii  at  INlidwolda,  Netherlands, 
April  17,  1803.  He  studied  under  tiie  Rev.  Mr.  Kok, 
and  was  licensed  and  ordained  by  the  Church  of  the 
Separated  in  1840;  preached  at  Iloogeveen  from  1840 
to  1848;  emigrated  to  JMichigan  in  1848;  preached  at 
(Jraafschap  from  1848  to  1850,  and  at  Oostburg,  Wis., 
from  1850  to  1866.  On  removing  to  the  West,  he  en- 
tered upon  his  labors  in  the  new  country,  and  shared  in 
all  the  hardships  of  Western  pioneer  life.  He  died  Nov. 
17,  1876.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in 
America,  s.  v. 

Van  der  Sloot,  Frederick  William,  a  minister 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  was  born  in  Dessau, 
Germany,  Nov.  11,  1773.  His  father  was  a  minister. 
Educated  in  Europe,  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
in  1801.  Licensed  and  ordained  in  1802,  he  took  charge 
of  seven  congregations  in  Lehigh  and  Northampton 
counties.  Pa.  In  1811  he  was  called  to  Germantown, 
near  Philadelphia.  In  1813  he  removed  to  New  (ioshen- 
hoppen,  Montgomery  Co.  In  1818  he  was  called  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  founded  Salem's  (iernian  Re- 
formed Cluirch.  In  1824  he  removed  to  Rockingham 
County,  Va.,  where  he  served  ten  congregations.  In 
1827  he  became  pastor  of  a  charge  in  York  and  Adams 
counties.  Pa.,  which  he  served  until  his  death,  Dec.  14, 
1831.  He  was  a  tine  linguist,  a  good  preacher,  and  also 
a  poet;  many  of  his  poems  having  been  published.  Two 
of  his  sons  entered  the  ministry. 

Vanderveer,  Cyrus  G.,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  was  born  in  New  Hurley, 
N.  Y.,  in  1835.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
upon  a  commercial  career,  which  lasted  four  years;  but 
when  he  found  the  Saviour,  he  gave  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  He  graduated  at  the  New 
Brunswick  Theological  Seminar)'  in  1859,  when  he  was 
licensed  to  preach;  became  missionary  at  Havana  in 
1859;  at  Davenport,  la.,  from  1859  to  1861;  chaplain 
in  the  army  from  1861  to  1862  ;  and  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  from  1866  to 
1868.  He  died  in  1868.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the 
Ref.  Church  in  America,  9.  v. 

Vanderveer,  John,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  was  born  in  Hunterdon  Coun- 
ty, N.  J.,  May  5,  1800.  He  graduated  at  tiie  College 
of  New  Jersey  in  1817,  and  at  the  New  Brunswick 
Theological  Seminary  in  1822,  when  he  was  licensed  as 
a  minister.  He  was  missionary  to  several  towns  in 
New  York  in  1823;  pastor  at  Philipsburg,  Pa.  (Presby- 
terian), from  1824  to  1827;  and  teacher  at  Easton  from 
1827  to  18,W.  He  died  in  1878.  His  school  at  Easton 
was  famous  for  more  than  a  (piarter  of  a  century,  and 
his  pupils  carried  with  them  pleasant  memories  of  their 
intercourse  with  their  teacher.  See  Corwin,  Manual 
of  the  Ref.  Church  in  America,  s.  v. 


Vandervoort,  John  C,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed (Diitcii)  Church,  was  born  at  Bound  Brook, 
N.  J.,  in  i7!l8.  He  graduated  at  Queen's  College  in 
1818,  and  at  the  New  Brunswick  Tiicological  Seminary 
in  1819,  wlien  he  was  licensed  to  preach.  He  preached 
at  German  Valley  and  Fox  llill,  N.  .1.  (Presbyterian), 
from  1819  to  1826;  Basking  Ridge  (Presbyterian),  from 
1826  to  1834;  First  Church,  Totowa,  from"l834  to  1837; 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  from  1837  to  1842;  Mellenville,  from 
1842  to  1845:  New  Paltz,  from  1845  to  1848;  and  Sec- 
ond Churcii.  Ghent,  from  1848  to  1851.  He  died  June 
21,  1851.  His  piety  was  fervent,  and  he  contented  not 
himself  with  merely  illustrating  historical  truth,  but 
carried  his  appeals  directly  to  the  hearts  aixl  consciences 
of  his  hearers.  In  most  of  his  charges  his  labors  were 
crowned  with  success  in  the  salvation  of  souls.  See 
Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  America,  s.  v. 

Vandervoort,  Paul,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  ^Mongolia  County,  Va.,  June  19,  1828. 
He  joined  the  Church  in  1848,  and  entered  the  travel- 
ling comiection  in  the  Western  Virginia  Coidereiice  in 
1855.  He  served  the  Church  faithfully  on  seven  differ- 
ent circuits,  and  died  at  Jollytown,  Pa.,  Aug.  26,  1865. 
Mr.  Vandervoort  was  courteous  and  upright  in  deport- 
ment, calm  and  firm  in  purpose,  and  practical  and  fer- 
vent in  preaching.  See  Minnies  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1866,  p.  47. 

Vandewater,  Albertis,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  and 
Presbyterian  minister,  was  born  near  Brunswick,  L.  I., 
Sept.  21,  1821.  He  received  his  education  preparatory 
to  college  at  the  school  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Owen,  in  Orchard 
Street,  New  York  city,  and  united,  on  profession  of  his 
faith,  with  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
York  city,  when  about  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1846,  and 
entered  the  PrinceUni  Theological  Seminary  in  the 
same  year.  There  he  took  a  full  three  years'  course  of 
studj',  and  was  regularly  graduated  in  1849.  Not  long 
after  he  became  stated  su])ply  to  the  Church  at  Athens, 
Bradford  Co.,  Pa.,  where  he  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist 
by  the  Susquehamia  Presbytery,  Nov.  5, 1850,  and  where 
he  continued  to  labor  until  1854.  He  then  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Spotswood,  Mid- 
dlesex Co.,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  installed  Nov.  1,  1854, 
and  continued  to  labor  very  acceptably  and  usefully 
over  thirteen  years,  imtil  he  was  released  by  the  Classis 
of  Monmouth,  Nov.  5,  1867.  His  next  charge  was  the 
Lhiited  Dutch  Reformed  churches  of  Blenheim  and 
Brackabeen,  N.  Y'.,  in  the  Classis  of  Schoharie,  where  he 
was  installed  Dec.  18,  1868,  and  was  released  March  1, 
1869.  After  this  he  supplied  for  a  short  time  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  of  Wolcott  (now  Fair  Haven), 
N.  Y.,  but  soon  accepted  a  call  to  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  of  Oakland  (otherwise  called  Pands  Church), 
in  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  wliere  he  was  installed  ]May  26, 
1869,  and  released  April  23,  1872.  After  this  he  re- 
sided about  a  year  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  without  special 
employment;  then  taught  school  for  a  short  time  at 
Yardville,  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.,  after  which  he  taught 
school  and  preached  as  a  missionary  near  F'armingdale, 
Monmouth  Co.  While  laboring  there,  his  efforts  were 
blessed  with  a  revival,  in  which  about  seventy  souls 
were  hopefully  converted.  He  was  then  induced  to 
remove  to  Missouri,  where  he  became  stated  supply  to 
the  Church  of  IVIine  La  Motte,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Po- 
tosi,  in  the  autumn  of  1876.  Here  he  was  laboring 
faithfully  and  zealously  when  he  was  summoned  away 
by  death.  This  event  occurred  Feb.  28,  1879,  at  Mine 
La  jNIotte,  jNIadison  Co.,  Mo.  His  death  was  a  very 
calm  and  happy  one,  and  full  of  triumphant  faith  in  the 
Saviour.      (\V."P.  S.) 

Van  Doren,  Isaac,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  and 
Presbyterian  minister,  was  born  at  Griggstown,  N.  J., 
in  1772.  He  was  educated  in  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey, studied  theology  privately,  was  licensed  by  the 
Classis   of  New  Y'ork,  and   ordained   about   1798.     In 
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1802  he  settled  in  Hopewell,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where, 
iliiring  a  pastorate  of  twenty-tlirco  years,  he  was  blessed 
with  eminent  success;  then  removed  to  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  for  fonr  years  (1825-29)  was  principal  of  the  Acad- 
em}' ;  lie  then,  with  Ins  eldest  son,  established  a  coUe- 
.niate  institute  on  Brooklyn  Heights  (1829-84) ;  from 
I  here  he  removed  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  where  he  taught 
(^1834-38)^  and  became  eminent  as  a  teacher  in  other 
parts  of  the  West.  He  died  Aug.  12,  18(54.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  tract  entitled  A  SuiniiKiry  of  Christian 
Diitij,  compiled  from  the  Douay  Bible.  See  Wilson, 
J'resb.  Hist.  Almanac,  18G5,  p.  133;  Corwin,  Manual  of 
the  Ref.  Church  in  America,  s.  v. 

Van  Doren,  Luther  Halsey,  a  Presbyterian 
and  IJeformed  (Dutch)  minister,  was  born  at  Hopewell, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1808.  He  graduated  at  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  in  1831,  and  began  his  preparation  for 
the  ministry  under  the  Rt.  Rev.R.  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Kentucky,  but  was  sub- 
sequently licensed  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lex- 
ington, Ivy.,  and  ordained  presbyter  at  Columbia,  Mo., 
in  1834.  He  preached  for  the  Presbyterian  churches 
of  St.  Louis,  Farmington,  and  Columbia,  i\Io. ;  Freehold, 
N.  J. ;  Paducah,  Ky. ;  Spring  Street  and  Fiftieth  Street, 
New  York  city;  and  New  Vernon,  N.  J.,  from  1834  to 
1.S71;  then  for  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  churches  of 
Montville  from  1871  to  1874,  and  Middletown  from  1874 
to  1876.  He  died  in  187G.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the 
Ref  Church  in  America,  s.  v. 

Van  Doren,  'Williani,  a  Presbyterian  educator, 
was  born  at  Griggstown,  Somerset  C().,  N.  J.,  March  14. 
1814.  He  was  prepared  for  college  in  the  Academy  at 
Princeton  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Charles  C.  Sears, 
and  was  graduated  from  theCollegeofNew  Jersey  in  1835. 
He  uiHted  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Prince- 
ton, July  14,  1832.  On  leaving  college,  he  taught  in 
Florida  about  a  year,  and  then  entered  Princeton  Sem- 
inary in  1836,  but,  owing  to  a  failure  of  health,  remain- 
ed only  one  year.  He  was  never  licensed  or  ordained, 
but  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  education.  He 
was  a  professor  in  the  college  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  and  af- 
terwards in  the  Jlissouri  State  University  from  1837  to 
1843.  Next  he  had  charge  of  the  high-school  at  Lex- 
ington for  seven  years,  until  1850;  then  served  as  pro- 
fessor in  Westminster  College  at  Fulton  for  twelve  years, 
until  1862.  In  the  latter  year  he  removed  to  Califor- 
nia, where  he  taught  successively  at  Napa  City,  Stock- 
ton, Visalia,  and  Watsonville,  establishing  an  institution 
of  leannng  in  each  of  these  towns.  While  teaclung  at 
Watsonville  his  sight  failed  him,  and  for  two  years  pre- 
ceding his  death  his  health  had  been  steadily  declining. 
At  Columbia,  jMo.,  he  was  ordained  ruling  elder,  and  in 
this  ofKce  had  faitlifully  and  very  usefully  served  the 
churches  in  the  towns  where  he  subseqtientlv  resided. 
He  died  at  Watsonville,  Cal.,  Dec.  3,  1877.      (W.  P.  S.) 

Van  Driessen,  Johannes,  a  Reformed  (Dutch) 
minister,  was  born  in  1697,  and  educated  in  Belgium. 
After  coming  to  this  country  he  went  to  Yale  College 
with  a  commendatory  letter  from  the  patroon  Van 
Rensselaer,  and  was  then  licensed  and  ordained  by  the 
Congregationalists  at  New  Haven.  This  was  made  the 
occasion  of  great  opposition  to  him  as  a  minister.  His 
motive  was  to  save  the  time,  trouble,  and  cost  of  a  jour- 
ney to  Holland  to  procure  ordination.  The  Dutch  cler- 
gy denounced  him  as  a  schismatic,  the  Amsterdam  Clas- 
sis  warned  the  American  churches  against  him,  and  his 
troubles  midti|died  and  lasted  long.  This  was  the  first 
example  of  "irregular  ordination,"  as  it  was  regarded, 
that  occurred  in  the  northern  section  of  the  Dutch 
Church,  and  it  was  the  real  opening  of  the  great  con- 
troversy between  the  Coetus  and  Conferentie  parties, 
resulting  in  the  triumph  of  the  former,  which  was 
tlie  American  progressive  and  independent  element. 
He  was  settled  at  Claverack,  Kinderhook,  and  Living- 
sron  Manor  from  1727  to  1735;  at  New  Paltz  from  1731  to 
1735;  at  Acquackanonck  and  Porapton,  N.  J.,  from  1735 


to  1748 ;  and  subsequently  at  Poughkeepsie,  Fishkill, 
and  New  Paltz  temporarily  in  1751.  He  was  at  length 
involved  in  other  troubles  and  silenced.  See  Corwin, 
Manual  of  the  Ref  Church,  in  America,  s.  v.;  Still, 
//isf.  Discourse  at  New  Paltz;  Zabriskie,  Claverack 
Centennial.      (W..I.  R'.  T.) 

Van  Driessen,  Petrus,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  min- 
ister, brother  of  the  preceding,  was  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Clhurch  in  Albany  fnmi  1712  to  1738.  Un- 
til 1727  he  also  supplied  Kinderhook.  Mention  is  made 
of  his  services  for  some  time  at  Kinderhook  and  Sche- 
nectady. During  his  ministry  at  Albany  a  new  and 
handsome  stone  edifice  was  built,  which  stood  ninety- 
one  years  on  State  Street.  He  organized  the  important 
churches  of  Kinderhook  in  1712  and  Claverack  in  1716. 
Like  his  predecessors,  Megapolensis,  Dellius,  and  Lydius, 
he  acted  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians.  In  the  docu- 
mentary history  of  New  York,  among  several  petitions 
to  governor  Burnet  and  his  councillors  from  this  pas- 
tor, is  one  dated  Sept.  13,  1722,  respecting  his  labors 
among  the  Mohawks,  asking  protection  and  assistance 
for  himself  and  his  interpreter,  in  which  the  petitioner 
is  described  as  "finding  himself  in  Conscience  thronged 
and  moved  to  continue  with  them  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
true  knowledge  of  God,  if  yet  at  some  Time  the  Lord 
might  give  them  repentance  as  by  means  of  the  same 
ininistracion  thro'  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High  has 
been  done  to  Our  forefathers."  This  is  followed  by 
a  "Lycence  Ijy  his  Excellency,"  to  Mr.  Van  Driessen, 
"to  Erect  and  biuld  a  meeting-house  for  the  Indians  in 
the  Mohawk's  country,  in  order  to  ye  assembling  of 
themselves  together  for  ye  Solemn  Worship  of  ( Jod  ;  and 
that  upon  any  part  of  the  Lands  to  them  bel<inging  as 
shall  be  found  most  Convenient  for  the  purposes  men- 
tioned." The  venerable  pastor  and  missionary  labored 
with  zeal  and  fidelity  among  his  people  at  Albany  for  a 
]ieriod  of  twenty-six  years,  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  about  Feb.  1, 1738.  For  five  years  previously  he 
had  a  colleague.  Rev.  Cornelius  Van  Schie,  who  had  la- 
bored at  Poughkeepsie  and  Fishkill,  1731-38,  when  he 
removed  to  Albany.  He  survived  his  associate  only  six 
years,  dying  Aug.  15,  1744,  at  the  age  of  forty-one.  See 
Rogers,  /list.  Discourse,  p.  20-24 ;  Documentary/  Hist,  of 
New  York,  iii,  915,  916;  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref. 
Chitrch  in  A  merica.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Van  Duzer,  Joseimi  E.  A.,  a  minister  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  New  York 
city,  Sept.  14, 1852  ;  was  left  motherless  when  an  infant; 
received  a  fair  academic  education  and  a  good  com- 
mercial training;  married  in  early  manhood;  received 
license  to  preach  in  1873,  and  united  with  the  Florida 
Conference,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Cuban  work,  where 
he  worked  faithfully  and  beyond  his  endurance  until 
his  death,  by  typho-malarial  fever,  June  7,  1875.  Mr. 
Van  Duzer  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  remarkable 
consecration.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of 
the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1875,  p.  179. 

Van  Dyck,  C.  L.,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch  )  Church,  was  bi>rn  at  Kinderhook.  N.  Y.,  in  1804. 
He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1826,  and  at  New 
Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in  1829,  when  he  was 
licensed  to  preach ;  became  pastor  at  Marbletown,  N.  Y., 
1829-53;  at  North  Esopus  (Port  Ewen),N.  Y..  1856-66. 
He  was  converted  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  and  was 
a  pious  and  consistent  professor  of  Christianity  from  that 
time  until  his  death,  in  1866.  See  Corwin,  .l/aH«w^  o/" 
the  Ref  Church  in.  A  merica ,  s.  v. 

Van  Dyck,  Hamilton,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  was  born  in  1807.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Hamilton  College  in  1826,  and  at  York  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1829.  He  preached  at  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.,  1829-33 ;  and  at  Prattsville,  N.  Y.,  1833-36. 
His  constitution  having  been  broken  down  by  severe 
study  during  his  seminary  course,  he  died  in  1836.  See 
Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref  Church  in  A  merica,  s.  v. 

Van  Dyck,  Leonard  B.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
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ter,  wa3  educated  for  tlie  ministry  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  lie  graiiuatcd  at  Union  College  in 
1824.  and  at  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in 
l.S-27.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  seminary  course  a 
controversy  was  carried  on  between  I'rincetou  and  An- 
dover  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  the  extent  of  I  he 
(itoiteinenf,  the  etermtl  (jencrut'wn  of  the  Son,  and  the 
procession  of  the  IJoUj  llhost.  Young  Van  Dyck  read 
what  was  said  on  both  siiles  of  this  controversy,  and 
was  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  true  doctrine.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  unsettled  opinions  on  these  great  doc- 
trines, he  was  adviseil  to  remain  at  the  seminary  until 
he  should  become  settled,  and  was  not  recommended  for 
licensure.  Accordingly  he  returned  to  his  house  in 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y.,  and  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of 
Columbia.  X.  Y..  in  1827.  He  was  called  to  the  Church 
at  Osborii  villi"  (\\"in(liiani),(ircene  Co.,  N.  Y.,and  labored 
there  faithfully  and  successfidly  from  1828  until  about 
1870,  when  the  loss  of  his  voice  compelled  him  to  retire. 
He  tlien  returned  to  his  native  village,  Coxsackie,  where 
he  died,  Oct.  2.-3,  1877.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  H<f. 
Church  in  A  uierica,  s.  v. 

Vandyke  (Flem.  ]'an  Di/ck),Sir  Anthony,  a  Flem- 
ish jjaiiiier.  was  Iwru  in  Antwerp.  Marcli  22,  15'J0.  He 
was  the  most  illustrious  pu]nl  of  Kiibeus.  He  visited 
England;  thence  went  lo  Venice,  (ienua,  and  Home;  re- 
turned to  Antwerp  in  1G27;  settled  in  England  in  1032, 
was  knighted  by  Charles  1  in  the  same  year,  and  grant- 
ed a  life  pension  of  £200  in  IGoS.  He  excelled  as  a  por- 
trait-painter, and  executed  many  "crucifixions,"  "  pie- 
tas,"and  historical  pieces.  He  died  in  Loudon,  Dec.  9, 
1(341.  See  Carpenter,  Memoir  oj" Sir  A.  \'un  Dijck  (Lon- 
don, 1844). 

Van  Dyke,  John  P.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Adams  County.  I'a..  Oct.  18.  1803;  graduated  at 
Miami  University  in  182(3;  studied  theology  privately  ; 
was  licenseil  by  Miami  Presbytery  in  1828 ;  ordained 
by  Chillicothe  Presbytery  as  pastor  of  West  Union 
Church,  O.,  in  June,  1829,  which  pastorate  existed  for 
twenty -three  years;  in  18,52  became  pastor  of  the 
Church  atKedOak;  in  1854.  of  Frankfort  Church,  Ind., 
in  Logansport  Presbytery;  in  1856,  of  Pleasant  Kidge 
Church,  O.;  and  died  Aug.  13,  1862.  He  wis  an  able 
divine;  in  presbvterial  and  synodical  bodies  he  liad  few 
equals:  his  preaching  was  eminently  doctrinal,  but  ar- 
dent and  impressive.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A  Imanac, 
1863,  p.  214. 

Vane  (written  also  Fane),  a  plate  of  metal  turning 
on  a  vertical  spindle  so  as  to  show  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  fre(piently  fixed  on  the  tops  of 
spires  and  ])iiniacles,  and  In  other  ele- 
vated positions:  it  is  often  in  the 
form  of  a  cock,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance is  very  commonly  called 
a  ireathercock.  Vanes  were  in  use  in 
the  times  of  the  Saxons,  and  in  after- 
ages  were  very  extensively  einployed. 
They  were  sometimes  perfectly  plain, 
and  sometimes  cut  into  ornamental 
forms,  which  were  not  unfrerpiontly 
heraldic  devices.  During  the  preva- 
lence of  the  Perpendicular  and  Eliza- 
bethan styles, figures  supporting  vanes 
Avere  often  placed  on  the  tops  of  pin- 
>^  V    i        naclcs,  and  in  other  exposed  situa- 

|l  I      I     I  J        tions:  these  were  usually  in  the  form 
'    '        of  small   flags,  and  were  sometimes 

Sidshne?'^'  P'«""*^<^'1  ^^■•f^i"-''  "-epresentation  of  some 
armorial  bearing.  Occasionally  the 
vane  was  shaped  like  an  heraldic  device.  —  Parker, 
Gloss,  of  Architect,  s.  v. 

Vane,  Sir  Hexry.  an  English  republican  and  relig- 
ious zealot  of  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  eldest 
son  of  a  baronet  of  the  same  name,  was  born  at  Hadlow. 
in  Kent,  in  1612.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  and  entered  as  gentleman  commoner  Magdalen 


College,  Oxford,  about  1628;  but  before  matriculation 
renounced  tlie  Church  of  lingland  and  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  He  travelled  in  France,  Hol- 
land, and  Switzerland,  and  com[)leted  his  education  at 
(Jeneva,  where  he  became  confirmed  in  the  rciinblicau 
principles  which  he  had  imbibed,  and  avowed  the  Puri- 
tan doctrines.  The  unpopularity  of  his  opinions  in  Eng- 
land led  him  to  seek  a  home  in  America,  and  We  arrived 
in  ^Massachusetts  in  1035,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  satisfaction  on  account  of  his  high  reputation  and 
social  position,  and  elected  governor  of  the  colony  in 

1636.  Having  taken  the  part  of  Mrs.  Hutcliinson  in  a 
bitter  religious  controversy'  then  existing,  he  lost  much 
of  his  popularity,  and  failed  of  a  re-election  for  governor 
the  following  year.  He  was  then  chosen  a  member  of 
the  general  court,  but  returned  to  iMigland  in  August, 

1637.  He  now  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wray  of  Ashby,  in  Lincolnshire  ;  was  knighted,  and  en- 
tered upon  a  political  career.  Through  his  father's  in- 
terest he  was  appointed  joint  treasurer  of  the  navy 
with  Sir  William  Knssell,  and  entered  Parliament  for 
Kingston-upon-IIiiU  in  1640,  where  he  almost  immedi- 
ately joined  Pym  and  the  anti-court  party,  of  which  he 
became  one  of  the  most  vehement  and  resolute  leaders. 
He  took  an  important  part  in  the  impeachment  of  Straf- 
ford and  Land:  became  sole  treasurer  of  the  navy  in 
1642  ;  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  Parliament  in  the  Civil 
War,  to  which  body  he  gave  up  the  fees  of  his  office ; 
was  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly;  went,  in 
June,  1643,  to  Scotland  as  one  of  the  joint  commission- 
ers to  negotiate  an  alliance,  and  was  influential  in  se- 
curing the  adoption  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant; 
enabled  Roger  Williams  to  obtain  the  charter  of  Rhode 
Island  in  1643 ;  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Self- 
denying  Ordinance  in  1044 :  opposed  the  terms  of  settle- 
ment offered  by  Charles  in  1648;  became  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  State  in  F'ebruary,  1049,  in  which  position 
he  remained  until  Cromwell's  dissolution  of  Parliament 
in  1653.  During  this  period  he  had  the  direction  of  the 
navy,  and  important  jiowers  in  reference  to  the  foreign 
wars  then  in  progress.  He  also  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  John  Milton,  who  addressed  one  of  liis  sonnets  to  him. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament,  he  retired 
to  his  estate  of  Raby  Castle,  where  he  wrote  religious 
treatises  and  political  pamphlets,  one  of  which  led  to 
his  imprisonment  for  four  months  in  Carisbrooke  Castle, 
by  order  of  Cromwell,  in  1()50.  He  remained  in  oppo- 
sition until  the  death  of  Cromwell,  when  he  was  again 
chosen  to  Parliament,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  re- 
publican party,  endeavoring  to  mould  the  common- 
wealth to  his  ideas  of  govenmient.  He  was  one  of  the 
twenty  persons  excepted  from  the  Act  of  General  Par- 
don and  Oblivion,  passed  at  the  Restoration,  and  in  July, 
10()0,  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  was  afterwards 
committed  to  other  prisons,  remaining  two  years  in  a 
castle  in  the  Scilly  Islands,  occu]iied  in  theological  stud- 
ies and  writing.  On  June  2, 1062,  he  was  arraigned  for 
high-treason  before  the  Middlesex  grand-jury;  found 
guilty  on  the  6th,  and,  contrary  to  a  promise  made  by 
Charles,  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  June  14, 1662.  His 
theological  writings  were  of  a  liighly  mystical  type,  and 
of  very  little  value.  He  was  a  Millenarian,  and  believed 
or  hoped  that  the  Saviour  woidd  come  and  establish  a 
fifth  universal  monarchy.  These  views  gave  rise  to  a 
small  sect  known  as  Vanists  (q.  v.).  See  Knight,  Life 
and  Death  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  (Lond.  1662) ;  Birch,  lAves ; 
Ludlow,  Memoirs  ;  S|iarks,  .4  merican  Biographies,  vol. 
iv. 

Van  Gaasbeek,  LAtnKXTirs,  a  minister  of  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  was  born  in  Holland.  He 
graduated  from  tlic  University  of  Leyden.]\lay  15, 1674; 
sailed  from  Amsterdam  Maj'  13,  1678,  arriving  in  New- 
York  Aug.  21  of  the  same  year.  He  reached  Kingston 
Sept.  8,  and  preached  his  first  sermon  there  one  week 
later.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Kingston  from 
that  time  until  February,  1680,  the  date  of  his  death. 
See  Corwin,  Maiiual  of  ike  Ref  Church  in  America,  s.  v. 
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Van  Haiiingen,  Johannes  Maitinus,  a  Re- 

fornn'il  (^l)iitch)  niinister,  was  born  near  Millstmie,  N.  J., 
in  1724,  of  Dutch  parentage,  lie  went  to  Holland  to 
complete  his  studies  in  one  of  the  universities,  and  to 
get  ordination  by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  which  was 
secured  in  17G1.  In  17G2  he  returned  to  America  and 
took  pastoral  charge  of  the  united  churches  of  Neshanic 
and  Sourland,  in  Somerset  Co.,  N.  .1.,  where  he  ministered 
thirl y-three  years,  and  died  in  17t)o,  universally  beloved 
and  lamented.  A  sutHcient  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  is  found  in  the  fact  that  his  name  was,  after 
his  death,  given  to  the  village  and  church  and  district 
ill  which  he  had  lived  and  labored  so  long,  Sourland 
being  changed  to  Harliugen.  Me  preached  only  in  the 
Dutch  language  until  within  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  when,  to  gratify  the  younger  people,  he  preached 
occasionally  in  English.  He  was  evangelical,  faithful, 
a  patron  of  learning,  one  of  the  original  trustees  of 
Queen's  College,  and,  in  all  that  is  known  of  him,  one 
of  the  best  of  the  old  Dutch  ministers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  A  mer- 
ica,  s.  v.;  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  vol.  ix. 

{\y.  J.  K.  T.) 

Van  Haiiingen,  John  M.,  a  Reformed  (Dutch) 
minister,  nephew  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  at  Sourland 
(now  Harliugen),  N.  J.,  1701;  graduated  from  Queen's 
College  in  1783;  studied  for  the  ministry  with  Dr. 
Livingston  ;  was  licensed  by  the  Christian  Synod  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Churches  in  178(5;  and  settled  at  Mill- 
stone and  Six  Mile  Rini,  N.  J.,  1787-95.  From  this  pe- 
riod he  was  without  charge  (179.5-18r2),  probably  on  ac- 
count of  his  inanimate  pulpit  delivery.  He  was  a  lover 
of  books,  and  lived  chiefly  among  them  ;  a  close  student, 
learned  in  theology,  instructive  in  conversation,  but  ex- 
ceedingly retiring  and  reserved  in  manner,  and  very  ab- 
sent-minded. While  he  was  without  charge  he  preach- 
ed frequently  for  neighboring  ministers,  but  his  chief 
work  was  a  full  translation  of  a  celebrated  Dutch  work. 
Van  der  Kemp  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  (a  series  of 
sermons,  with  a  valuable  historical  introduction,  in  2 
vols.  8vo).  Before  the  organization  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  he  had  instructed  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  at  his  residence  in  Hebrew  and  eccle- 
siastical history,  with  a  view  to  the  ministry.  In  June, 
1812,  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  and  ecclesi- 
astical history  in  the  new  seminary,  and  accepted  the 
appointment  of  the  General  Synod  to  the  Hebrew  pro- 
fessorship, and  gave  temporary  lessons  in  history.  In 
one  year  thereafter  he  died  at  Millstone,  after  a  brief 
and  severe  illness,  .June  16,  1813.  He  was  never  mar- 
ried. His  meditative  spirit  and  devout  piety,  with  his 
love  of  learning,  and  a  sutiiciency  of  this  world's  goods, 
enabled  him  to  live  much  above  the  world,  "using  it  as 
not  abusing  it,'"  and  devoting  himself  to  his  sacred  stud- 
ies. He  preached  both  in  Dutch  aiul  English,  ami  was 
regarded,  acconiing  to  the  standard  of  his  time,  as  a 
proticient  in  Hebrew  and  a  Christian  scholar  of  eminent 
attainments.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit, 
vol.  ix ;  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  America, 
s.  V.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Van  Helmont,  Baron  Francis  Meicuiius,  a 
Dutch  physician  and  religious  enthusiast,  was  born  in 
1(518;  settled  in  England,  as  the  family  physician  of 
lady  Conway,  at  Ragley,  and  thus  became  the  associate 
of  Henry  Moore  (q.  v.).  He  was  the  son  of  the  well- 
known  chemist  Van  Helmont,  and  gave  himself  to  those 
occult  medical  studies  which  were  a  passion  with  his 
father.  His  works  were  noted  for  their  eccentricities. 
He  died  in  1(599.  See  Tnllock,  Rational  Theul.  in  Eng- 
land ill  the  ITlli  Cent,  ii,  329. 

Van  Helmont,  Serges  Jacob,  a  Flemish  paint- 
er, was  born  in  Antwerp  in  1(583.  He  was  the  son  of 
Matthew  Van  Helmont  of  Brussels,  and  was  instructed 
in  his  art  by  his  father;  but  while  the  father  painted 
markets,  fairs,  shops,  and  similar  scenes,  the  son  distin- 
guished himself  for  religious  compositions  in  the  great 


style.  He  settled  at  Brussels,  and  was  considered  one 
of  the  best  Flemish  painters  of  his  time,  although,  from 
weakness  of  constitution,  he  never  left  his  own  country. 
The  Triumph  oj' Elijah  orer  the  Priests  of  Baal,  in  the 
Church  of  the  Carmelites;  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bar- 
bara, in  St.  Mary  Magdalen's;  and  the  Triumph  of  Da- 
vid, in  St.  Michael's  Church  at  Brussels,  are  considered 
his  masterineccs.     He  died  at  Brussels,  Aug.  21,  172(5. 

Van  Hoeck,  Jan,  a  Flemish  painter,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  about  IGOO.  He  studied  with  Rubens,  and  af- 
terwards at  Rome.  He  was  much  employed  by  the  em- 
peror Ferdinand  II  of  Italy,  but.  eventually  returned  to 
his  own  coiuitry,  where  he  died  about  1(550.  He  was 
an  admirable  painter  in  portrait  and  history.  His  most 
famous  painting  is  the  Christ  on  the  Cross,  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Sauveur  at  Bruges,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
pictures  in  Belgium. 

Van  Hook,  Isaai^  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church  in  America.  He  graduated  at  Colum- 
bia College  in  1797,  and  at  New  Brunswick  Theological 
Seminary  in  1819,  when  he  was  licensed  by  the  Classis 
of  New  Brunswick.  He  was  missionary  to  Spotswood, 
N.  J.,  1819-21 ;  to  Stillwater,  N.  J.,  Beaver  Dam.  Middle- 
town,  Kle3'n  Esopus,  and  Tiashoke,  N.  Y.,  in  1822;  pas- 
tor at  Fort  Miller  and  Argyle,  1823-24;  missionary  to 
Wilton  in  1825;  and  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Missions  in  1827.  He  died  in  1834.  See  Corwin, 
Manual  if  the  Ref  Church  in  A  merica,  s.  v. 

Van  Home,  Auram,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  was  born  at  Whitehouse,  N.  J.,  Dec.  31, 
17(53.  He  graduated  at  (,)ueen's  College  in  1787;  studied 
theology  i)rivately,  and  was  licensed  in  1788;  and  be- 
came pastor  at  Wawarsing,  Marbletown,  and  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  1789-95;  and  at  Caughnawaga,  1795-1833.  He 
died  June  3, 1840.  In  1783  he  was  a  commissary  in  the 
American  arm}\  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref  Church 
in  A  merica,  s.  v. 

Van  Hovenbergh,  Eggo  Tonkens,  a  Dutch  min- 
ister of  the  Reformed  Ciiureh.  He  was  ordained  at 
Amsterdam,  April  1,  1743;  and  preached  at  Surinam, 
South  America,  1743-49.  On  his  way  back  from  Suri- 
nam to  HoUanil  in  1749  he  stopped  at  New  York,  where 
he  would  have  received  a  call  from  the  consistory  but 
for  the  unsatisfactorv  position  he  took  concerning  the 
Church  and  ministry  of  New  York.  He  preached  at 
Livingston  Manor  and  Claverack,  N.  Y.,  1749-56 ;  and  at 
Rhinebeck  Flats,  1756-04,  when  he  was  suspended,  but 
continued  to  preach  until  1707.  See  Corwin,  Muimal 
of  the  Rif.  Church  in  America,  s.  v. 

Van  Husen,  Stkphex,  a  Baptist  missionary  among 
the  Teloogoos,  was  born  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5, 1812, 
and  received  his  education  at  the  Hamilton  Literary 
and  Theological  Institution,  now  Madison  University. 
He  received  his  appointment  Aug.  23,  1838.  He  did 
not  reach  the  field  of  his  labors,  Nellore,  until  iNIarch  21, 
1840.  For  several  years  he  devoted  himself  with  zeal 
to  his  work  with  but  little  apparent  fruit,  in  a  section  of 
the  Teloogoo  country  which  has  recently  been  so  won- 
derfully blessed.  It  was  a  time  for  seed-sowing ;  at  last 
the  great  harvest  has  come.  Mr.  Van  Husen's  health 
broke  down  under  his  arduous  and  often  discouraging 
labors, and  he  returned  to  his  native  country, Oct.  1,1845. 
He  died  at  Brattleborough,Vt.,  Dec.  13, 1854.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Van  Huysen,  IIkk.manus,  an  American  minister 
of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church.  His  early  literary 
advantages  were  small,  and  he  served  during  the  Revo- 
lution as  an  officer  in  the  American  army.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  sought  to  enter  the  ministry.  He  studied 
imder  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Livingston,  and  was 
licensed  by  the  Classis  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  in  1793. 
He  preached  at  Helderberg,  Salem,  and  Jerusalem,  N.  Y., 
1794-1825.  He  died  in  1833.  See  Corwin,  J/«k««/ ()/' 
the  Ref  Church  in  America,  s.  v. 

Vani'ah  (Heb.  Vanydh',  ■T'21,./«A  isp?-aise  [Fiirst] ; 
Sept.  Oiouvia  v.  r.  Oijovai'ia  and  Ot'(6;^wa,  Vulg.  Va- 
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nia),  an  Israelite  of  "the  sons  of  Bani,"  who  divorced 
his  Gentile  wife  married  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
(Kzrax,o(J).     B.C.  458. 

Vaniere,  J.uujces,  a  oolebrated  French  Jesuit  and 
modern  Latin  poet,  was  born  at  Causses,  in  the  diocese  of 
Biiziers,  Laui^uedoc,  March  '.t,  1()C4.  lie  was  educated 
at  the  Jesuits'  college  in  Biiziers,  and  joined  the  society 
ill  1()80.  He  was  afterwards  professor  and  rector  of  the 
.Icsuit  schoiils  in  Alontpellicr,  Touloiise,  and  Auch.  He 
(iicii  at  roulouse.  Aug.  2"2,  17:)',).  His  chief  works  are,  a 
vuluine  of  poetical  Upnscula: — a  DklMixin/  oj' J 'octri/, in 
Latin : — and  a  Latin  poein  entitled  Praulium  Rusticum. 
For  others,  see  Hoefer,  Nuiiv.  Biog.  Genh-ale,  s.  v. 

Vanini,  Lucilio,  an  Italian  philosopher  born  at 
Taurisano,  near  Naples,  in  1584.  He  studied  philoso- 
phy, theology,  and  natural  science  at  Rome  and  I'adua, 
and  took  holy  orders.  His  mind  was  perverted  by 
reading  Aristotle,  Averroes,  Cardan,  and  rom|)oiiazzi. 
He  travelled  and  preached  his  iulidel  doctrines  in  Ger- 
maiiv,  Eiiglaiui,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  France.  In 
liJlT  be  left  Paris,  opened  a  school  at  Toulouse,  and  in- 
fused his  iiniiious  notions  into  the  minds  of  his  scholars, 
on  account  of  which  lie  was  accused  of  atheism,  sen- 
tenced to  death,  and  burned  at  the  stake  on  the  day  the 
sentence  was  given,  Feb.  19,  IGl!).  He  ijublished,  Am- 
jihifheotiiini  .Elenue  Proriikntup  (Lyons,  Kilo): — De 
Admiraiidis  Niiturw  Rci/iiue  Dea'quc.  Morlalittia  Arca- 
nia  (I'aris,  lolO).  (See  Durand,  La  Vie  ei  les  Sentiments 
de  L.  Vanini  (linttcrdam,  1717);  Kousselot,  (Kunes  Phi- 
loxophiqites de  Vanini  (Paris,  1841);  Hoefer,  A'owy. -Bw^. 
Generale,  s.  v. 

Van  Irlioven,  Wii.LiiM.  D.D.,  an  eminent  Dutch 
divine,  was  born  at  Kessel,  in  North  Braliant,  Nov.  2, 
ItiOiS.  He  received  his  early  education  at 'S  Hertogen- 
boscli,  first  in  tiie  Latin  schools,  and  subsequently  at 
the  Atheiiieiim  of  that  place.  He  then  repaired  to  Ley- 
den,  where  the  eminent  professors  P.  Burman,  .J.  Hey- 
nini,  and  W.  .Seiiguerd  were  bis  instructors  in  the  an- 
cient and  Oriental  languages  and  in  philosophy.  He 
jilso  a|)plied  himself  successfully  to  the  study  of  chem- 
isi  ry  under  the  celebrated  Boerhaave.  He  devoted  spe- 
cial attention  to  philosoijhy,  in  which  he  attained  great 
))roliciency.  In  1720  he  defended  an  essay  De  Intel- 
In-tii  Facultate  rere  Activa.  The  year  following  he 
pre[)ared  another  philosophical  essay  in  Latin,  upon 
which  he  was  promoted  to  artiuni  libei'alium  mafjister 
et  philosoplme  doctor.  It  was  his  purpose,  however,  to 
devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministrj'. 
He  attended  the  theological  lectures  of  T.  H.  Van  den 
Honert,  F.  Fabricius,  J.  Alarck,  and  J.  Wesselins.  In 
1722  he  was  called  to  Ede,  near  Arnheiui.  Wliile  dis- 
charging his  ministerial  duties  with  ardor  ami  fidelity, 
he  zealoiish'  prosecuted  his  studies.  He  spent  a  part 
of  each  year  in  Leyden  to  avail  himself  of  the  univer- 
sity library.  In  1728  appeared  his  Conjectanea  Philo- 
liigico-critico-iheolugica  in  Psalmoriini  Titulos.  This 
work  added  to  his  reputation.  The  next  year  he  pub- 
lished a  practical  work  in  Dutch  on  the  Assured  Chris- 
tian, which  passed  through  several  editions.  In  1737 
he  accepted  a  professorship  of  theology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utrecht.  This  position  he  held  for  twenty- 
three  years,  with  credit  to  himself  and  with  great  ben- 
erit  to  his  pupils.  In  1740  the  additional  duty  was 
laid  upon  him  of  giving  instruction  in  Church  history. 
During  his  professorate  he  published  but  little.  He 
died  Nov.  18,  17(;o,  deeply  lamented  at  Utrecht,  as  also 
in  the  world  of  letters.  See  (ilasius,  Godgeleerd  Neder- 
land,  ii,  193;  also  Burmaniri  Orafio  Funeh.  in  Obitum 
(Jiiliehni  Ir/iorii  (Traj.  ad  Ith.  1760).     (J.  P.  W.) 

Vanists  is  a  name  given  by  Baxter  to  the  Anti- 
nomians  (ij.  v.)  of  New  England  on  account  of  the  fa- 
vor shown  them  by  Sir  Henry  Vane  (q.  v^.),  who  was 
then  governor  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts. 

Vanity  (as  a  rendering  of  several  Heb.  words,  Gr. 
finTai(')Tt)(s)  occurs  in  Scripture  only  in  the  Latin  sense 
of  enqitiness,  and  is  often  applied  to  this  world,  as  unsat- 


isfactory (Eccles.  i,  2);  to  lying  (Psa.  iv,  2);  to  idols 
(Dent,  xxxii,  21);  to  whatever  disa])points  our  hopes 
(Psa.  Ix,  11).  In  ordinary  language  the  term  is  apiilied 
to  the  man  who  wishes  you  to  think  more  highlj'  of 
him  than  what  he  really  deserves.  Hence  the  vain 
tnan  Hatters  in  order  to  be  flattered ;  is  always  fond  of 
praise;  endeavors  to  bribe  others  into  a  good  opinion 
of  himself  by  his  complaisance,  and  sometimes  even  by 
good  odices,  though  often  displayed  with  umiecessary 
ostenlaiioii.     See  Pjjidk. 

VanKeuren,  Benjamin,  a  Picfonned  (Dutch)  min- 
ister, graduated  at  New  Brunswick  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1824,  and  was  licensed  the  .same  year.  He  be- 
came missionary  to  Charleston,  Maiileton,  and  Westerloo, 
N.  v.,  1824;  Esopus,  N.  Y.,  1825-20;  Esopus,  Hurley, 
and  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.,  1820-34;  F^sopus  and  Bloom- 
ingdalc,  1834-36;  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  1836-37;  preached 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  1837-56;  and  died  in  1865. 
See  Corwin,  Miinnul  of  the  Rej.  Church  in  A  merica,  s.  v. 
Van  Kleek,  Eiciiai^d  D.,  a  Reformed  ( Dutch ) 
minister,  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1822,  and  at 
New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in  1825,  when 
he  was  licensed  by  the  Classis  of  New  Brunswick.  He 
preached  at  Kintau,  N.  J.,  1820-31;  taught  at  Basking 
Ridge  (N.  J.)  Academy,  1831-34;  preached  at  Caiiajo- 
harie,  N.  Y.,  1834-35;  at  Berne  and  Beaver  Dams,  N.Y., 
1835-43;  taught  at  Erasmus  Hall,  Flatbush,  L.  L,  1843- 
60;  in  the  grammar-school,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  1860-70; 
and  died  in  1870.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref. 
Church  in  A  iiierica,  s.  v. 

Van  Liew,  John,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Reform- 
ed (Dutch)  Cliurch,  was  born  near  Neshanic,  N.  J., 
Sept.  30,  1798.  He  graduated  at  Queen's  College  in 
1816,  and  at  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in 
1820,  when  he  was  licensed  by  the  Classis  of  New 
Brunswick ;  preached  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Meadville,  Pa.,  1820-23;  Presbyterian  Church,  JMend- 
ham,  N.  J.,  1824-25;  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  Read- 
ington,  N.  J.,  1826-69.  He  died  Oct.  18,  1869.  During 
his  ministry  of  forty-nine  years,  about  six  hundred  per- 
sons united  with  the  Church.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of 
the  Ref.  Church  in  America,  s.  v. 

Van  Liew,  John  Cannon,  at  first  a  minister  of 
the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Presbyterian  Ciuirch,  was  born  in  Jliddlebiish, 
Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.  After  pursuing  his  classical  stud- 
ies, he  studied  theology  at  the  Theological  Seminary, 
New  Brunswick,  in  the  class  of  1827;  was  licensed  and 
called  to  the  churches  of  Catskill,  Leeds,  and  Kiskatom, 
in  the  Classis  of  Greene,  in  1828,  as  colleague  to  his 
uncle,"  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wyckoff;  in  1829  took  sole  charge 
of  Leeds  and  Kiskatom;  in  1832  accepted  a  call  to 
Spotswood,  N.  J.,  where  he  opened  a  classical  school, 
and  conducted  it  successfully  for  several  years  (1834- 
41);  was  subsetiuently  rector  of  the  Rutgers  College 
Grammar-school;  pastor  at  Piffard,  Livingston  Co., 
N.  Y.  (1845-49) ;  principal  of  the  "  Temple  Hill"  Acad- 
emy at  Genesee,  Livingston  Co.;  pastor  at  Groveland, 
N.  Y. ;  Stone  Arabia  and  Ephratah,  Montgomery  Co., 
N.  Y. ;  Berne  and  Beaver  Dams  (1856-01);  and  finally 
located  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  died  in  1861.  Mr. 
Van  Liew  was  a  "man  of  decided  mental  ability,  an 
able  advocate  in  ecclesiastical  trials  and  controversy,  a 
critical  linguist,  and  an  excellent  ))reacher."  See  Wil- ' 
son,  Presb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1862,  p.  300 ;  Corwin.  Manual 
of  the  Ref.  Church  in.  America,  s.  v. 

Vanloo,  Charles  Andre,  called  the  Caraliere 
Carlo  Vanloo,  a  French  painter,  was  l)orn  at  Nice  in 
1705.  He  was  liist  instructed  by  his  brotlier  Jean  Baj)- 
tiste,  whom  he  acconi]ianied  to  Roine  and  stiidieii  under 
Luti;  visited  Paris  in  1723,  where  he  gained  the  first 
prize  for  historical  composition;  went  again  to  Italy  in 
1727,  where  he  studied  the  works  of  the  masters  more 
thoroughly,  and  took  the  prize  in  design  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  St.  Luke;  went  to  the  court  of  Turin,  where  he 
painted  many  pictures;  returned  to  Paris  in  1734;  was 
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ailmitted  to  the  Academy  in  1735;  and  was  kniirhted  by 
Louis  XV  in  1752,  and  !,aanted  a  lilioral  ponsiiia  for  lite. 
He  died  in  17(35.  His  principal  works  are,  Tlit  Apothe- 
osis of  St.  Isidore,  in  Koine: — St.  Ffmicis,  and  *S7.  Mar- 
t/iii,  in  the  same  city : — a  series  of  subjects  from  the  Jeru- 
salem of  Tasso,  in  the  royal  palace,  Turin  : — The  Mar- 
rhif/e  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  (Jallery  of  the  Lotivre.  He  did 
iin|)ortant  service  in  reforming  the  afl'ecteil  and  gaudy 
style  then  prevalent  in  the  French  school.  His  country- 
men are  extravagant  in  his  praises;  but  he  may  justly 
be  compared  with  tlie  best  of  the  modern  Italian  paint- 
ers.    8ee  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Vaiiloo,  Jean  Baptists,  a  French  painter,  was 
l)orn  at  Aix  in  Ui,S-t.  He  was  instructed  by  his  father, 
and  went  to  Toulon,  where  he  executed  several  works 
for  the  churches;  but  tlie  siege  of  that  place  in  1707 
compelled  liim  to  return  to  Aix,  where  he  labored  for 
tive  years  for  small  compensation.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Rome  under  the  protection  of  the  prince  of  Carignan, 
where  he  studied  tiie  great  masters.  Ac(iuiring  consid- 
erable reputation,  he  executed,  among  other  works.  The 
Scourging  of  Christ,  in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Monti- 
celli.  He  next  went  to  Turin,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  l)y  paintings  in  oil  and  fresco,  and  acquired  con- 
siderable wealth.  He  then  went  to  Paris;  lost  his  fort- 
une in  the  Mississippi  scheme;  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Academy ;  also  professor  in  ]7o5;  went  to  London 
in  17o7;  and  returned  to  Aix  in  17-1"2,  where  he  died  in 
1710.  His  best  works  at  Paris  are.  The  Entry  of  Christ 
into  .fcnisdlem,  m  the  Church  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs : 
— and  St.  Peter  Delivered  from  Prison,  in  the  Church  of 
•St.  Germain  des  Fres.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Van  Meter,  Henry  L.,  a  Bajitist  minister  and 
missionary  to  Burmuh,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Si'pt.  21,  1824,  and  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
PeiHisylvania  and  of  the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theo- 
Ingical  Institute.  He  was  appointed  by  the  American 
I>.iptist  Missionary  Union  as  a  missionary  to  Bassein, 
Ihirmah,  and  was  ordained  Sept.  28,  1848.  He  proceed- 
ed, immediately  after  his  ordination,  to  the  East,  where, 
for  about  twenty-two  years,  with  l)ur  little  intermission, 
he  devoted  himself  to  his  sacred  work.  His  health 
failing,  he  returned  to  his  native  countr}'.  He  had 
been  at  home  but  a  few  wrecks  when  he  died,  at  Mott- 
ville,  near  Skaneateles  Lake,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  16,  1870. 
(.1.  C.  S.) 

Van  Mildert,  William,  D.D.,  a  bishop  in  the 
Church  of  Kngland,  was  born  in  London  in  17G5.  He 
studied  scmie  years  at  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and 
then  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Having  taken 
liis  degree,  been  ordained  in  1788,  and  served  some  time 
as  curate,  and  afterwards  as  incumbent  of  the  living  of 
Bradden,  Northamptonshire  (1795),  he  was  in  1796  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  Cheapside, 
London.  He  also,  in  process  of  time,  obtained  tlie  vic- 
arage of  Farmingham,  Kent.  In  1812  he  was  elected 
preacher  of  Lincoln's  Iim  ;  in  18lo  was  appointed  regiiis 
]irofe-^sor  of  divinity  in  Oxford;  in  1820  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Llandaff;  and  in  1826  was  transferred 
to  Durham.  He  died  Feb.  21, 1836.  Bishop  Van  Mildert 
■was  distinguished  for  his  theological  writings,  embrac- 
ing his  Bogle  Lectures  (  1802-5  j  : — his  Bampton  Lect- 
ures (1814)  : — his  edition  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Water- 
land  : — and  his  Sermons  preached  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He 
was  eminently  generous.  See  Church  of  England  Mag- 
azine, i,  21 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  arid  Amer.  A  uth.  s.  v. 

Vaunel,  an  old  English  term  for  a  fanon  or  napkin, 
sometimes  worn  round  the  neck  instead  of  the  amice 
(q.  V.) ;  also  used  for  the  amice  itself. 

Vannes,  Couscilof  (^Concilium  Veneticum).  Vannes 
is  a  seaport  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  M()rbihan,  on  the  south  coast  of  Brittany,  sixty- 
one  miles  north-west  of  Nantes.  A  council  was  held 
there  in  465  by  St.  Perpetuus,  the  first  archbishop  of 
Tours,  wlio  presided  over  live  other  bishops.     Patcruus 


was  in  this  council  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Vannes,  and 
sixteen  canons  were  published  (many  of  which  are  the 
same  with  those  of  Tours)  A.D.  461,  The  following  are 
peculiar  to  this  council : 

2.  Excommnniciites  those  who  mnrry  again  after  hav- 
ing divorced  their  first  wives,  uidess  it  was  on  account  of 
adiiltery. 

7.  Forbids  monks  to  retire  into  solitary  fells,  except 
they  be  men  of  tried  virtue,  aiicl  upon  condition  th:it  they 
keep  within  tlie  precincts  of  the  abbey  and  under  the  ab- 
bot's Jurisdiction. 

8.  Forbids  abbots  to  hold  many  monasteries  or  cells. 

11.  Proliibits  priests,  deacinis,  and  snbdeacons,  who  are 
forbidden  to  marry,  from  attending  marriage  festivals, 
feasts,  and  assemblies  at  which  love  sougs,  etc.,  are  sung, 
and  inmiodest  conversations  held. 

12.  Forbids  all  clerks  to  attend  Jewish  festivals. 

in.  Excommunicates  for  thirty  days  ecclesiastics  gnilty 
of  ilie  sin  of  drunkenness,  and  enjoins  even  corporal  pun- 
ishment. 

14.  Exconimunicates  for  seven  days  clerks  who,  living 
in  the  city,  absent  themselves  from  inatiiis. 

1^.  Orders  that  the  same  manner  of  celebrating  divine 
service  shall  be  observed  throughout  the  province  of  Ly- 
ons. 

Itj.  Excommunicates  those  of  the  clergy  who  meddle  in 
divinations,  and  snperstitionsly  pretend  to  foretell  the 
future  by  chance  readings  of  Holy  Scripture. 

These  regidations  are  addressed  to  Victorius,  bishop  of 
Maur,  and  Thalassius  of  Angers,  who  were  unable  to  at- 
tend the  council.  See  Mansi,  Coiicil.  iv,  1054. — Landon, 
Manual  of  Councils,  p.  (573. 

Van  Nest,  Abraham,  an  en)inent  Christian  mer- 
chant aiul  philanthropist  ot  New  York,  was  born  near 
Somerville.  X.  .1.,  ]\Iay  8.  1777.  At  twelve  years  of  age 
he  left  his  father's  house  and  farm  to  dwell  with  his 
brother  in  New  York,  where  his  subsequent  long  life 
was  spent.  Carefully  nurtured  by  his  believing  par- 
ents, and  converted  at  an  early  age,  he  united  in  tlie 
communion  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  of  which  he  was 
a  member  nearly  si.xty  years,  and  for  about  half  a  cen- 
tury an  active  officer.  By  constant  re-election  he  was 
almost  a  permanent  member  of  the  Consistcn'v  and  of 
the  General  Synod  and  other  ecclesiastical  assemblies 
of  the  Keformed  Church,  in  which  his  commanding  in- 
fluence was  always  quietly  exerted.  He  was  greatly 
prospered  in  business,  and  accumulated  a  large  prop- 
erty, without  a  stain  upon  his  good  name,  an<l  he  used  it 
as  a  faithful  steward  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  was 
noted  for  abotinding  liberality  and  for  efficient  services 
in  many  benevolent  institutions.  But  his  chief  sphere 
of  usefulness  was  in  the  Church,  as  a  wise  counsellor  and 
willing  servant.  He  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Cor- 
poration for  many  years.  As  a  trustee  of  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, from  1823  until  his  decease,  he  did  much  to  revive, 
sustain,  and  enlarge  that  institution;  and  his  name  is 
perpetuated  in  one  of  its  edifices.  Van  Nest  Hall,  erected 
in  1842  by  the  efforts  of  the  alumni,  and  devoted  to  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chemistry,  Geolog}',  and 
the  Literary  Societies.  He  did  more  than  any  other 
layman  of  that  day  to  endow  the  Tlieological  Seminary 
at  New  Brunswick  by  his  personal  labors  with  Drs.  Lud- 
low, Schoonmaker,  and  .Jacob  R.  Hardenbergh,  as  well 
as  by  his  gifts.  For  thirty  years  he  was  honoralily 
identified  with  the  fiolitics  and  government  of  New  York 
city — acting  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  always 
maintaining  his  Christian  integrity  amid  thase  testing 
scenes  of  public  life.  Mr.  Van  Nest  was  of  small  stat- 
ure, with  a  benevolent  and  thoughtful  countenance  and 
entirely  unobtrusive  manner.  His  will  was  strong;  he 
possessed  great  executive  ability,  prudence,  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  kindness  of  heart.  His  piety  was 
intelligent,  sori[itural,  and  uniformly  earnest  and  out- 
spoken. He  was  a  man  of  prayer,  "full  of  faith  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  His  home  was  the  abode  of  a  prince- 
ly hospitality,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  one  of 
the  few  remaining  landmarks  of  the  wealth  and  liberal- 
ity of  a  generation  that  has  passed  away.  Afflictions 
and  age  mellowed  his  Christian  character  during  the 
later  and  (juiet  years  of  his  once  busy  life;  and  he 
"  carae  to  his  grave  in  a  full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn 
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comctli  ill  in  its  season."    He  dieil  Sept.  14. 1864.    See 
A  Memorial  for  his  Fumilif  (1864).      (\V.  J.  K.  T.) 

Van  Nest,  Peter,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  IJLilikhcui  townsiiip,  llinitinntlon  Co.,  N..I., 
Aug.  5,  1759.  In  1771  lie  went  to  reside  in  Philailcl- 
pliia,  I'a.  Sliorily  after  liis  settlement  in  lliat  city  lie 
was  iiowerfully  awakened  to  a  sense  ol  sin  ;  it  was  not, 
however,  until  17)^8  that  Ire  was  led  to  see  liimsell'as  he 
really  was.  l?eiiig  in  Bristol,  ICiiglaiid,  he  went  to  hear 
Thomas  Warwick,  a  Wesleyan  preacher,  whose  discourses 
were  so  pungent,  and  seemed  so  personal  to  him,  that 
his  conscience  was  proromully  awakened.  He  at  once 
joined  the  Methodist  Church,  and  acipiired  the  friend- 
ship of  John  Wesley.  Henry  Moore,  the  biographer 
of  Wesley,  commissioned  him  as  a  local  preacher  in 
1794.  In  179G  he  returned  to  America,  and  was  re- 
ceived on  trial  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference  the  same 
year,  and  appointed  to  Salem  Circuit,  in  New  Jersey, 
but  did  not  travel  it.  The  next  year  (1797)  he  was 
again  received,  and  sent  to  jMiiklletowii  Circuit,  Conn. 
His  subsequent  appointments  were  as  follows:  in  179iS, 
to  Croton  Circuit,  where  he  spent  three  months,  and 
was  then  sent  to  Middletown  again ;  in  1799,  to  Whiting- 
ham,  to  form  a  new  circuit ;  in  1800,  to  Fletcher  (for- 
merly Essex);  in  18U1,  to  New  London;  in  1802,  to 
Bay  Quinta,  Upper  Canada;  in  1803,  to  Niagara;  in 
1804,  to  Burlington,  N.  J. ;  in  1805,  to  Elizabethtown 
Circuit;  in  1806,  to  Somerset,  Md. ;  in  1807,  to  Holland 
Purchase  as  missionary;  from  1808  to  1809,  to  Cayuga 
District;  in  1810,  to  Gloucester  Circuit,  N.  J.;  from"l8lo 
to  1814,  to  East  Jersey  District;  in  1815,  to  Salem  Cir- 
cuit; in  1816,  to  Freehold;  in  1817,  to  Bergen  ;  in  1818, 
to  Gloucester;  from  1819  to  1820,  as  supernumerary; 
and  ill  1821,  taking  a  su|)erannuated  relation,  he  resided 
in  Pemberton,  N.  J.,  until  his  death,  Oct.  17,  1850.  ]Mr. 
Van  Nest  was  revered  as  a  veteran  throughout  the 
Church.  In  all  his  appointments  he  did  brave  service, 
and  his  labors  in  New  England,  Canada,  Western  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey  were  instrumental  in  the  rescue 
of  hundreds  of  souls.  From  the  time  that  he  ceased  to 
be  effective  until  his  death — a  period  of  about  thirty-one 
years — he  had  his  home  at  Pemberton,  N.  J.,  where  he 
was  eminently  useful  and  highly  respected  and  ven- 
erated. He  watched  over  the  Church  in  tliat  place 
with  exemplary  fidelity  to  the  last.  When  he  was  in 
liis  ninety-second  year,  he  was  often  seen,  witli  staff  in 
hand,  going  about  from  house  to  house,  and  inquiring 
with  great  interest  in  respect  to  both  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  inmates.  His  death  was  not 
only  peaceful,  but  triumphant.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  iv,  568;  Spragiie,  Annals  of  the  American 
Pulpit,  vii,  276  ;  Stevens,  tlist.  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  iii, 
433;  iv,  17,63,267.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Vail  Nest,  Rynier,  a  Reformed  (DutclO  minis- 
ter, was  born  near  North  Branch,  N.  J.,  Feb.  8,  1739. 
He  studied  privately,  and  was  licensed  in  1773.  He 
was  pastor  at  Shawaiigunk  and  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  from 
1774  to  1778;  married  Catharine  (Hagar),  widow  of 
Rev.  J.  M.  Goetschius,  of  Schoharie,  Feb.  24,  1776 ;  was 
pastor  at  Shawangunk  and  Montgomery  from  1778 
to  1785;  supplied  Middleburgh  from  1774  to  1780; 
Schoharie  from  1780  to  1785;  was  jiastor  at  Jamaica, 
Newtown,  Oyster  Bay,  and  Success,  L.  I.,  from  1785  to 
1797,  and  at  Schoharie  from  1797  to  1803.  He  died  at 
Readington,  N.  J..  Jul}'  9,  1813.  See  Corwin,  Manual 
of  the  Ref.  Church  in  America,  s.  v. 

Vaniii,  Caralier  Francesco,  an  eminent  Italian 
painter,  was  born  at  Sienna  probably  in  1565.  He  re- 
ceived some  instruction  from  his  father  and  afterwards 
from  his  stepfather,  when,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  went 
to  Bologna  and  studied  under  Passarotti.  When  about 
sixteen  he  went  to  Koine,  and  became  the  pupil  of 
Giovanni  de'  Vecclii,  where  he  chose  for  his  model  the 
works  of  Federigo  Boroccio.  On  leaving  Rome,  he 
travelled  through  Lombardy.  and  on  returning  to  Sien- 
na executed  several  works  for  the  churches  and  con- 


vents. He  was  then  invited  to  return  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  commissioned  by  Clement  YIII  to  paint  the 
picture  of  .*>7.  Peter  Rebukinij  Simon  Miifjus.  This  work 
still  remains  on  a  marble  slab  in  St.  Peter's,  lionie,  and 
is  an  object  of  admiration.  His  laliors  so  pleased  the 
pope  thai  he  made  him  a  kniglit  of  the  Order  of  Christ. 
His  |)rincipal  works  at  Rome  are,  SI.  Michml  I'anqirish- 
inr/  the  Rebel  Anfjels,  in  the  Church  of  San  Grcgorio: — 
a  Piela,  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Valicella  : — and 
The  Assumption,  in  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  IMiran- 
da.  But  his  best  works  are  to  be  found  at  Sienna,  among 
which  are  the  Marriuf/e  o/'St.  Catherine: — the  MaJun- 
na : — and  St.  Raymond  ]Valkinf/on  tin-  Sea.  He  also  exe- 
cuted a  few  correct  and  spirited  etchings  from  his  own 
designs,  which  are  highly  esteemed.  He  died  at  Sienna 
in  1610.     See  Spooner,  Bior/.  I/ist.  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vanni,  Caralier  Michael  Angelo,  an  Italian 
painter  of  the  17th  century,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
cavalier  Francesco  Vanni,  by  whom  he  was  instructed 
in  the  art.  His  fame  rests  chiefly,  however,  upon  his 
invention  of  a  new  process  of  staining  marble  in  imita- 
tion of  mosaic.  There  are  some  of  liis  paintings  in  the 
churches  and  convents  of  Sienna,  but  they  are  much  in- 
ferior to  the  best  productions  of  his  father.  See  Spooner, 
fiio'j.  /list,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vanni,  Cavalier  Raffaelle,  an  Italian  painter, 
second  son  of  Francesco  Vanni,  was  born  at  Sienna  in 
1596.  He  studied  with  his  father,  wlio  died  when  Raf- 
faelle was  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  afterwards  studied 
at  Rome,  where  he  made  such  progress  as  to  rival  liis 
father.  Among  his  finest  works  are  the  Birth  of  the 
Virgin,  at  Rome: — the  Marlyrrhni  of  St.  Catherine,  at 
Pisa: — and  the  Procession  of  our  Saviour  to  Calcary, 
at  Sienna.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  St.  Luke  in  1655,  and  was  honored  with  knighthootl. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  fiist.  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Van  Niewenhuysen,  Wii.uei.mus,  a  minister 
of  the  Reformed  (Dutcli)  Cliurch,was  born  and  edu- 
cated in  Holland,  and  called  thence,  in  1671.  to  the  Col- 
legiate Church  in  New  York.  He  removed  to  Breiikke- 
len  (Brooklyn)  in  1676,  but  continued  to  officiate  fre- 
quently in  New  York.  He  was  a  relative  and  predeces- 
sor of  the  celebrated  Rev.  Henry  Selyiis.  When  gov- 
ernor Andres  forced  Nicholas  Van  Ranslaer  upon  the 
Church  at  Albany  as  colleague  to  Gideon  Schaats,  in 
1675,  Van  Niewenhuysen  was  sent  from  New  York  to 
assist  the  aged  pastor  in  resisting  the  usurpation  of  the 
civil  power.  His  ministry  in  New  York  was  peaceful 
and  prosperous;  and  there  is  good  evidence  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  and  in  his 
controversy  with  Aiidros  for  the  prerogatives  of  tlie 
Church,  that  he  was  a  learned,  able,  faithful,  and  judi- 
cious minister  of  the  Gospel.  Little  more  is  known  of 
him.  He  died  in  1682.  He  was  of  the  Cocceian  school 
in  exegesis.  See  '^lm\i\\y.  Anthology  of  New  Nether- 
lands, p.  179 ;  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  iii, 
872-875;  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, s.  V.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Van  Nostrand,  Aaron,  a  Protestant  Episco)ial 
clergyman,  died  at  Paiiicsville,  O.,  of  camp  fever,  Feb. 
27,  1)S63,  aged  thirty-two  years.  He  was  chaplain  of 
the  105th  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  rector  of  St.  James's  Church  in  Paines- 
ville,  which  position  he  had  held  for  nearly  three  years. 
Previous  to  this  he  had  been  rector  of  St.  John's  Church. 
Clyde,  N.  Y.,  for  a  period  of  live  years.  See  American 
Quar.  Church  Rev.  April.  1863,  p.  152. 

Van  Nostrand,  Albert,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y..  about  1758. 
He  joined  the  Methodist  society  in  1785.  at  Serington, 
and  soon  afterwards  began  ]ireacliiiig.  which  ho  contin- 
ued, with  the  apjiroval  of  the  Church,  until  his  death, 
at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  in  the  latter  part  of  September, 
1796.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1797,  p.  73; 
Bangs,  I  Fist,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  u,  62. 
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Vannuys,  Jamks  IIarvky,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  horn  in  Franklin,  Ind.,  Dec.  18,  IJSol.  He  was 
educated  in  Hanover  College;  gradnated  at  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  I8()l ;  was  licensed 
by  tiie  Donegal  Presbytery,  and  went  West;  and  was 
ordained  by  the  Rock  Kiver  Presbytery  in  18tJ3  as  pas- 
tor of  tlie  Church  at  Andover,  111.  He  subseijuently 
preached  at  Wilton  Station  and  Sugar  Creek,  la.  He 
died  Nov.  "25,  18GG.  He  was  a  warm-hearted  Christian, 
anci  an  earnest  and  very  acceptable  preacher.  See  Wil- 
st)n,  Pnxh.  Hist.  Almanac,  18(57,  p.  '2115. 

Van  Olinda,  Douw,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Charleston,  N.  Y.,  in  1800.  He  grad- 
uated at  the  New  Briniswick  Theological  Seminary  in 
1824.  and  was  licensed  to  preach.  He  was  missionary 
to  Johnstown,  Jlaytield,  and  Union,  N.  Y.,  in  1825; 
Palatine  from  1825  to  1827;  Mapletown,  Spraker's 
Basin,  and  Cannjoharie  from  1827  to  1831;  New  Paltz 
from  1832  to  1814;  and  Caugbnawaga  from  1844  to 
18J.S.  He  died  in  1858.  He  was  large  of  stature,  com- 
maniling  in  appearance,  an  eilifying  and  instructive 
jireachei',  and  of  great  executive  ability.  See  Corwin, 
Maniiul  of  the  Rcf.  Church  in  America,  s.  v. ;  Wilson, 
J'resh.  /list.  Almanac,  18G0,  p.  204. 

Van  Pelt,  1'etek  I.,  D.D.,  a  Reformed  (Dutch  )  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Bnshwick,  L.  I.,  May  27,  1778.  He 
gradnated  at  Columbia  College  in  1790,  and  studied 
theology  under  Dr.  J.  H.  Livingston.  He  received 
license  to  j^reach  in  1801,  and  began  his  ministry  on 
Statcn  Island  in  1802,  where  he  continued  until  1835; 
was  pastor  at  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  from  1836  to  1847;  also 
chaplain  in  the  war  from  1812  to  1814.  He  died  in  New 
York,  Jan.  20,  18G1.  He  published  a  few  sermons  and 
orations  delivereil  on  important  public  occasions.  See 
Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  America,  s.  v. 

Van  Raalte,  Albertus  C,  D.D.,  a  Reformed 
(Dutch)  minister,  was  born  at  Waarneperveen,  Overys- 
sel,  HoUanil,  Oct.  17,  1811.  He  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden  in  1831,  and  at  the  Leyden  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1834  ;  was  examined  in  the  Provincial 
Synod  of  the  Hague  in  May,  1835;  ordained  for  general 
service  in  Amsterdam  in  the  General  Svnod  of  the  Sep- 
arated or  Free  Reformed  Church  of  the  Netherlands, 
March  4,  18oG;  was  missionary  to  Genemuiden,  then  to 
Ommer  (  Overyssel),  from  183G  to  1844;  to  Arnheim 
(Guelderland)  from  1844  to  184G,  when  he  came  to 
America;  pastor  at  Holland,  iMich.,  from  1851  to  18G7; 
missionary  for  the  emigration  field,  Amelia  Coin't-honse, 
Ya.,  from  18G9  to  1870 ;  and  president  of  the  council  of 
Hope  College  from  1870  to  1874.  He  died  Nov.  7,  187G. 
See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ri'f.  Church  in  America,  s.  v. 

Van  Ranslaer  (or  Renslaer),  Nicholas,  was 
ordained  as  a  deacon  by  Dr.  Earle,  bishop  of  Sarnm,  and 
as  a  presbyter  by  the  bishop  of  Salisbury ;  was  chaplain 
to  the  ambassador  of  the  States-General  at  London ; 
minister  of  the  Dutch  Church  at  Westminster;  and 
lecturer  at  St.  Margaret's,  Loathbury,  London.  He 
came  to  Aitierica  in  1G75,  with  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion from  the  duUe  of  York  to  governor  Andros,  with  a 
view  to  a  living  in  one  of  the  Dutch  churches  of  the 
colony ;  and  also  laid  claim  to  the  manor  of  Rensselaer- 
wyck.  The  governor  assigned  him  to  the  Dutch  Clnirch 
in  Albany,  against  the  protests  of  their  minister,  (iideon 
Schaats,  and  the  people.  They  denied  both  the  valid- 
ity of  his  ordination,  which  was  not  a  tenable  objection, 
and  the  right  of  ihe  English  governor  to  intrude  him 
upon  an  unwilling  Church  and  congregation.  A  bitter 
contest  and  trial  at  law  followed.  Dominie  Van  Niew- 
enhuysen,  of  New  York,  was  sent  to  aid  in  the  contro- 
versy. Van  Ranslaer,  however,  continued  to  officiate 
for  about  one  year.  For  a  short  time  he  was  imprison- 
ed for  utterances  in  his  pulpit,  for  which  Jacob  Leisler 
(afterwards  governor)  and  Jacob  Milborne  brought 
charges  against  him.  This  litigation  ended  in  the  de- 
feat of  his  opposers,  and  in  the  reconciliation  of  Schaats 
and  Van  Ranslaer,    The  latter  died  soon  after,  and  thus 


ended  the  disturbances  of  Church  and  State  produced 
by  his  coming.  He  was  suspected  as  a  papist  in  dis- 
guise. His  widow,  nee  Alida  Schuyler,  afterwards  be- 
came the  wife  of  Robert  Livingston.  See  Documentary 
Hist.  N.  Y.  p.  872-879.  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  lief. 
Church  in  A  nierica,  s.  v.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Van  Rensselaer,  Cortlandt,  D.D..  an  eminent 
Presbyterian  divine,  son  of  general  Stephen  Van  Rensse- 
laer, was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  25, 180S.  He  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1827,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1830  ;  but  studied  theology  in  the  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminary,  N.  J.,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1834,  and  ordained  in  1835  by  West  Hanover  Presby- 
tery, Va.  He  organized  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  was  installed  its  pastor  by 
Philadeliihia  Second  Presbytery  in  1837.  He  became 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  from  1841)  until  his  death, 
Jidy  24,  18G0.  Dr.  Van  Rensselaer  established  in  1848 
The  Presbt/terian  Treasury,  a  quarto  publication,  issued 
monthly.  This  journal  was  qinte  popular,  but  owing 
to  the  earnest  solicitation  of  other  parties,  at  the  end  of 
two  years  it  gave  place  to  the  Home  and  Forehjn  Rec- 
ord, edited  by  all  the  secretaries  of  the  Boards  of  the 
Church.  He,  however,  issued,  in  January,  1851,  the  first 
annual  volume,  entitled  The  Home,  School,  and  Church, 
a  thick  octavo  pampldet.  In  1851  he  also  issued  the 
first  number  of  The  I'reshi/terian  Mar/azine ;  and  it  was 
thus  that,  by  means  of  all  these,  the  mind  of  the  Churcli 
became  enlightened  upon  the  subject  of  education.  Af- 
ter his  death  appeared  a  selection  from  his  published 
writings,  under  the  title  of  Miscellaneous  Sermons,  Es- 
says, and  Addresses,  edited  by  his  son,  C.  Van  Rensse- 
laer (Phila.  18G1,  8vo).  "They  bear  the  impress  of  his 
vigorous  intellect,  and  illustrate  his  various  reading,  his 
manly  independence,  his  genuine  patriotism,  and  his  ini- 
swerving  devotion  to  the  cause  and  kingdom  of  the 
Redeemer."  His  critical  reviews  were  discriminating, 
searching,  and  free  from  partiality,  eminently  readable, 
and  wholly  trustworthy.  See  Wilson,  Pre,s-Z»,  Hist.  Al- 
manac, 18G1,  p.  107;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
A  uthors,  s.  v.;  North  A  mer.  Rev.  July",  1861,  p.  286 ;  Me- 
moirs of  S.  Grellet  (Phila.  18G0),  ii",  486,  note;  Jiclect. 
Mag.  of  For.  Lit.  Dec.  1860.      (J.  L.  S.) 

Van  Rensselaer,  Hon.  Stephen,  a  distinguished 
statesman  and  general  in  the  War  of  1812-15,  patroon 
of  the  manor  of  Rensselaerwyck,  and  an  eminent  Chris- 
tian, was  born  in  New  York  city  Nov.  1,  1764,  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  University  in  1782.  In  1789  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  in  1795,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-one,  was  lieutenant-governor  and  president 
of  the  Senate  of  his  native  state.  He  held  this  office 
six  j-ears.  From  1800  to  1820  he  was  often  a  member 
of  the  Assembly,  and  also  sat  in  two  Constitidional  con- 
ventions. He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1822;  was 
president  of  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  fourteen 
years  before  his  death  ;  and  was  chancellor  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York  at  his  de- 
cease. In  1787  he  began  his  military  career,  and  was  a 
major-general  of  Volunteers,  commanding  on  the  Niag- 
ara frontier,  dm-ing  the  War  of  1812-15  with  Great 
Britain.  He  was  honorably  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
(iueenstown.  Yale  College  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  in  182.5.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  181G,  and 
was  always  foremost  with  its  illustrious  foiniders  and 
friends.  In  the  affViirs  of  the  Reformed  Church,  of 
which  he  was  '-a  burning  and  a  shining  light,"  he  held 
many  positions  of  great  prominence  and  usefulness. 
With  perhaps  one  exception,  he  was  the  most  wealth}' 
man  in  the  United  States,  and  he  dispensed  his  money 
with  a  munilicence  that  was  worthy  of  his  ancient 
patrimony,  which  embraced  a  territory  of  twenty-four 
miles  square,  having  Albany  as  its  centre.  From  this 
inheritance  he  was  called  the  patroon,  a  title  now  extinct 
by  law  with  "  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  and  for  gener- 
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alioiis  past  the  only  hereditary  title  known  among  us." 
His  private  influence  was  immense.  lie  so  administer- 
ed iiis  vast  estates  as  to  win  the  contidenee  of  the  ten- 
ants and  of  tlie  whole  community  in  his  guileless  wis- 
dom and  unsullied  and  unseKish  integrity.  His  chari- 
ties were  C()ntiniially  flowing  out  with  discriminating 
kindness  and  Ijoiinliful  benevolence,  yet  silent  and  unos- 
tentatious. As  an  elder  in  the  Cluirch  at  Albany,  and 
a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  his  denoniina- 
tiiin,  he  bore  his  fall  share  of  labors,  responsibility,  and 
liberality.  Hut  he  was  not  a  sectarian;  he  belonged  to 
the  city  of  (iod.  The  manor-house  at  Albany  was  not- 
ed for  his  princely  hospitality  and  Christian  influences. 
"'I'lie  guest  who  crossed  that  threshold  forgot  that  he 
was  a  stranger;  and,  though  poor,  amid  all  the  a|ipli- 
auces  of  uiu-ounted  wealth,  felt  only  that  he  was  at 
home."  His  piety  was  radiant  with  goodness  and  with 
the  beauty  of  a  holy  life.  He  died  siuldenl}-,  at  home, 
Jan.  '2G,  1839.  '*In  the  midst  of  his  affectionate  chil- 
<lren  and  near  his  devoted  wife,  within  the  hall  where 
the  servant  of  God  and  the  friend  of  man  ever  found  an 
unfeigned  welcome,  his  venerable  head  fell  upon  his 
l)osom.  He  was  asleep  in  Jesus."  His  portrait,  admira- 
bly taken  in  old  age,  adorns  the  hall  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  His  memory 
is  an  inspiration  for  the  lovers  of  the  country  and  the 
Church  of  Cod.  See  Bethune,  Connnemoraiice  Sermon; 
liogcrs,  UlsUirical  Discourse.     (W.  J.  E.  T.) 

Van'Santvoord,  Cohneuus,  a  Reformed  (Dutch) 
jninister,  was  born  in  Holland  in  1697,  and  studied  in 
the  University  of  Leyden  under  the  celebrated  Prof. 
John  Marck,  author  of  the  Afedidln  Theoloyice.  He  em- 
igrated to  America  in  1718.  He  was  first  settled  on 
Staten  Island,  over  the  Dutch  and  French  Huguenot 
churches,  to  which  he  preached  in  both  languages  from 
1718  to  1742;  also  for  two  years  (1730  to  1732)  at  Belle- 
ville, N.J.  In  1742  he  removed  to  Schenectady,  N.Y.; 
and,  after  a  ministry  of  ten  years,  died  in  1752.  His 
descendants  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  generations  are  still 
represented  in  tlie  ministerial  ranks  of  their  ancient  de- 
nomination. He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Fre- 
linghuysen  of  Raritan,  and  was  his  advocate  and  de- 
fender in  all  liis  trials.  In  his  behalf  he  published  a 
small  volume,  A  Dialogue  between  Considerans  and  Can- 
didus.  He  was  a  favorite  pupil  of  his  revered  precep- 
tor John  Marck,  and  translated  his  Commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Re  relation,  &ccom\)a.ine(\  by  a  learned  disserta- 
tion of  his  own,  advocating  a  literal  interpretation  of 
the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Cliurches  of  Asia.  It  was 
published  in  Holland,  with  the  high  commendation  of 
Prof.  Wesselius.  He  was  paralyzed  some  time  before 
his  decease,  but  continued  to  preach  until  he  was  called 
to  his  everlasting  rest.  See  Brownlee,  Hist.  Disc,  on 
Slaten  Island;  Taylor,  Annals  of  Classis  of  Berr/en; 
Spragne,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  vol.  ix ;  Cor- 
\\m.  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  America,  s.  v. 
OV.J.  R.  T.) 

Van  Schie,  Cornelius,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  min- 
ister, was  born  in  1703:  preached  at  Poughkeepsie  and 
Fishkill.  N.  Y.,  1731  to  1738  ;  Albany,  1738  to  1744  ;  sup- 
plied Claverack,  1732  to  1743;  and  died  Aug.  15,  1744. 
See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  America, 

6.  v. 

Van  Schoick,  John,  a  IMethodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  in  1787. 
He  was  convened  in  November,  18(l><;  admitted  on  trial 
at  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1810;  and  served  nt 
the  follovviug appointments:  Asbury  Circidt,  1810  ;  Dau- 
phin, 1811 ;  Morris,  1812;  Trenton^  1813  and  1814;  and 
Burlington  in  181.%  where  he  died  in  1816,  Mr.  Van 
Schoick  was  exemplary  in  life  and  conversation,  and  was 
an  acceptable  and  a  successful  )>reacher.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1817,  p.  293. 

Van  Sinderin,  Ulpiaxus,  a  Reformed  (Dutch) 
minister,  was  born  in  Holland,  and  emigrated  to  Ameri- 
ca, being  called  in  the  place  of  Viiicentius  Antonides,  in 


1746,  to  preach  at  Brooklyn,  Flatlands,  Bnshwick,  New 
Utrecht,  Flatbush,  and  (iravesend,  where  he  ministered 
until  1784,  and  then  resigned.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
pastorate  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Johannes  Aron- 
dens,  a  former  pastor  and  troublesome  spirit,  by  officiat- 
ing at  a  marriage  shortly  after  his  arrival.  The  quar- 
rel occasioned  considerable  trouble,  but  was  afterwards 
forgotten.  He  died  Oct.  1,  1803.  See  Corwin,  Manual 
of  the  Rf.  Church  in  A  merica,  s.  v. 

Van  Stavoren,  ABUViiA^r,  a  Pres1)yterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Delaware  in  1828;  graduated  at  Illinois 
College,  Jacksonville,  III.,  in  1851;  studied  theology  in 
Lane  Seminarj%  near  Cincinnati,  <). ;  was  licensed  by 
Cincinnati  Presbytery  in  1855;  and  ordained  by  Schuy- 
ler Presbytery  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Warsaw,  111.,  in  1857.  Here  he  labored  .-diout  a  year, 
when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Church  at  ^lontrose,  la., 
where  he  labored  earnestly  and  faithfully  until  his 
death,  April  22,  1860.  "A  good  writer,  and  an  earnest 
and  useful  preacher."  See  Wilson,  Prcsb.  I/ist.  Alma- 
nac, 1862,  p.  198. 

Vansyckle,  Rkuben,  a  ilethodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  November,  1822.  He  was  converted 
in  his  seventeenth  year,  began  exhorting  immediately, 
and  in  1843  united  with  the  New  Jersey  Conference  and 
was  a]ipointed  to  Newton  Circuit.  He  was  sent  in  1844 
to  New  Prospect;  in  1845,  to  Stanhope;  in  1846,  to  Bar- 
ryville;  and  in  1847  and  1848,  to  Sandystoji.  Jlr.  Van- 
syckle siiperainuiated  in  1849;  in  1862  was  made  chap- 
lain of  the  United  States  Hospital  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
Va. ;  in  1863  was  again  put  on  the  effective  list,  and 
thus  continued  until  his  retirement,  in  1865,  to  Sparta, 
where  he  died,  JMarch  4,  1867.  Mr.  Vansyckle  was  sin- 
cere, original,  interesting,  zealous,  and  snccessfid.  See 
Minutes  if  A  nnual  Conferences,  1867,  p.  39. 

Van  Til,  Solomon,  a  learned  Dutch  theologian,  was 
born  Dec.  26, 1644,  nt  Weesp,  near  Amsterdam,  of  a  fam- 
ily originally  from  the  duchy  of  Cleves.  He  studied  at 
Alkmaar  and  the  University  of  Utrecht;  but  an  imped- 
iment in  his  speech  induced  hiin  to  change  from  theol- 
ogy to  medicine.  Under  the  advice  of  Burman,  how- 
ever, he  resumed  the  study  of  theology  at  Leyden  (1664), 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Cocceius,  and  adopt- 
ed the  views  of  that  theologian.  In  1666  he  became 
pastor  of  a  village  in  North  Holland,  an<l  for  ten  years 
devoted  himself  to  Oriental  languages,  metaphysics,  and 
theology.  In  1682  he  was  called  to  Dort  as  pastor,  and 
in  1684  he  added  to  his  duties  those  of  the  chair  of  his- 
tory and  sacred  philology.  In  August,  1702,  he  ex- 
changed this  position  for  that  of  ]irofessor  of  theology  at 
Leyden.  He  was  long  atflicteil  with  ^out,  and  died  at 
Leyden,  Oct.  31, 1713.  Van  Til  was  of  an  affable  dispo- 
sition, and  formed'  a  large  literary  and  social  circle  of 
acquaintances.  He  wrote  much  in  a  peculiar  and  some- 
what harsh  style,  chiefly  on  scrijitural  interpretation, 
including  comments  on  the  Psalms.  ^Nlalachi,  and  St. 
Paul's  Epistles.  See  Hoefer,  Xour.  Bioij.  Generule,  s.  v. 
"Til." 

Van  Valkenburgh,  Danikl,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Manheini,  Herkimer  Co,,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  8, 
1805:  went  to  scliotd  at  Hartwick  Academy,  Otsego 
Co.,  N.  Y. :  graduated  at  Union  College,  N.  Y, ;  studied 
theology  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  ;  was  licensed 
bv  the  Cayuga  Presbytery,  Jan.  21,  1827,  and  ordained 
by  the  C)neida  Presbytery,  July  13,  1831.  His  ministry 
of  thirty-six  j'ears  was  devoted  to  lal)ors  in  the  church- 
es at  E\ans's  Mills,  Richlield  Springs,  Mexico,  Taberg, 
Exeter,  and  Springfield — all  in  New  York.  He  died  Nov. 
24, 1864,  As  a  theologian  he  was  thoroughly  read,  sys- 
tematic, and  able;  as  a  preacher  he  was  faithful,  direct, 
and  clear.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  hist.  A  Imanac,  1806,  p. 
230. 

Van  Vechten,  Jacob,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  min- 
ister of  the  Rifornied  (Dutch)  Church,  was  born  at  Cats- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  in  1788.  He  graduated  at  Union  College  in 
1809;  at  the  Associate  Reformed  Theological  Seminary 
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ill  1813,  and  at  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminarj' 
in  1814,  when  he  was  licensed  by  the  Classis  of  New 
Brunswick.  He  was  pastor  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  from 
1815  to  1849,  wlien  lie  removed  to  Albany,  and  employed 
his  time  in  preaching  in  the  city  and  surrounding  coun- 
try, anil  in  literary  work.  In  18G8  he  removed  to  Au- 
burn, where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  among 
his  children.  He  died  Sept.  15,  1871.  He  published 
Memoirg  of  John  M.  Mason,  D.D.,  S.T.P.,with  Portions 
of  his  Correspondence  (1856).  See  Corwin,  Manual  of 
the  R(f.  Church  in  America,  s.  v. 

Van  Veen.     See  Yt;Nius. 

Van  Viane  (or  Vian\  Francis,  a  Flemish  the- 
ologian, was  born  at  Brussels,  Oct.  o,  1(515.  He  studied 
at  the  jiapal  college  of  Louvain;  was  made  director  of 
the  seminary  at  Jlechlin,  minister  at  Brussels,  and  pres- 
ident of  his  alma  mater  at  Louvain;  but  at  length  re- 
signed the  last-named  office.  In  1677  he  went  to  Rome 
on  a  theological  errand.  He  died  at  Louvain,  Sept.  5, 
1693.     See  Biographie  Universelle,  s.  v. 

Van  Viane,  Matthe\Ar,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
also  a  theologian,  a  hilmrious  private  student,  died  at 
Louvain  in  the  pupal  college,  Nov.  16,  1663,  aged  forty 
years. 

Vanvitelli,  Luioi,  an  Italian  architect,  was  born 
at  Naples  in  1700.  He  lirst  studied  painting,  but  after- 
wards gave  himself  to  architecture.  He  designed  sev- 
eral churches  in  Urbino,  and  many  other  religious  edi- 
fices in  Kome  and  Na])les.  His  principal  buildings  are 
the  Augnstinian  convent  at  Kome,  and  the  palace  of 
Caserta,  near  Naples.  He  died  in  Naples,  March  1, 1773. 
See  Vanvitelli,  I7/«  di  Luhji  Vanvitelli  (Naples,  1823). 

Van  Vleck,  John,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  minister, 
was  born  at  Shawangunk,  N.  Y.,  in  1828;  graduated  at 
Rutgers  College  in  1852,  and  at  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  in  1855.  Immediately  he 
became  principal  of  llnUand  Academy,  which  in  1866 
was  incorporated  as  ••  Hope  College."  It  is  located  at 
Holland,  Mich.,  and  was  begun  as  a  parochial  and  civil 
school  at  a  very  early  perloil  in  the  large  colony  of  Hol- 
landers which  settled  on  Black  Lake  in  1847-48,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Van  Raalte,  D.D.  As  a 
missionary  of  the  Reformed  Church,  Mr.  Van  Vleck  was 
the  tirst  to  preach  in  English  in  the  colony,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  flourishing  Second  Reformed 
tJhurch  in  that  city.  In  1859  he  became  principal  of 
the  Academy  at  Kingston,  N.  Y. ;  and  in  1862  assumed 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  churches  of  Middleport  and 
Wawarsing,  in  Orange  Co.  He  died  March  15,  1865, 
of  consumption,  which  had  been  long  preying  upon  his 
constitution.  He  was  amiable,  greatly  beloved,  thor- 
oughl)'  trusted,  conscientious,  spiritually  minded,  a  true 
scholar,  and  a  Christian  of  exemplary  character  and 
high  attainments  in  the  divine  life.  He  was  a  superior 
classical  scholar  and  teacher.  In  the  sacred  languages, 
especially  in  Hebrew,  he  was  not  only  a  hard  student, 
but  an  accomplished  exegetical  writer  and  instructor. 
He  prepared  a  valuable  critical  work  on  Gethsemane, 
and  another  was  far  advanced  upon  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon at  the  time  of  his  death.  But  he  did  not  live  to 
complete  them  for  publication.  See  Corwin,  Manual 
of  the  Ref.  Church  in  A  merica,  s.  v.      (W.  .J.  R.  T.) 

Van  Vleck,  Paulns,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  minis- 
ter, whose  relation  to  that  body  was  somewhat  irregu- 
lar. The  first  account  we  have  of  him,  he  was  a  school- 
master and  precentor  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  in  1702,  and 
l)reaching  occasionally,  from  which,  on  complaint,  he 
was  made  to  desist.  He  was  ordained  by  Beruariius 
Freeman  in  1709  as  chaplain  of  the  Dutch  troops  then 
proceeding  to  Canada.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Low  Dutch 
Church  at  Neshaminy,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  1710-12.  He 
was  accused  of  bigamy  in  1712,  and  left  the  country  in 
1715.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, s.  V. 

Van  Vlierden,  Peter,  a  Dutch  minister  of  the 


Reformed  Church,  was  born  about  1737,  and  educated 
at  the  University  of  Leyden.  He  was  the  last  minister 
who  came  from  Holland  to  America  until  the  immigra- 
tion in  1818.  He  came,  however,  by  ^vay  of  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  had  been  settled  for  a  time  at  St.  Croix, 
leaving  there  in  1792.  He  i)reached  at  Caatsban,  N.  Y., 
1794-1804,  when  he  was  suspended,  but  restored  again 
in  July  of  the  same  year.  He  dietl  Feb.  21,  1821.  See 
Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  America,  s.  v.; 
Si>rague,  .1  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  20. 

Van  Voorhis,  Stephen,  an  American  minister  of 
the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1765,  and  licensed  by  the 
General  jNIeeting  of  ministers  and  elders  in  1772  ;  was 
pastor  at  Poughkeei)sie,N.Y.,  1773-76;  supply  at  Dover, 
N.  J.,  1774;  pastor  at  Rhinebeck  Flats,  N.Y.,  1776-84; 
Philipsburgh,  Tarrytown,  and  Cortlandville,  1785-88; 
Kingston  and  Assunpink,  N.  J.  (Presbyterian),  1788-96. 
He  died  Nov.  23, 1796.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Rif. 
Church  in  A  merica,  s.  v. 

Van  Vranken,  Nicholas,  a  distinguished  cler- 
gyman of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Cluirch,  was  born  in 
1762  at  Schenectady;  pursued  his  studies  for  the  min- 
istry with  Dr.  Tbeodoric  Romeyn  and  Dr.  John  H.Liv- 
ingston; and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1790  by  the 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Churches.  Before  enter- 
ing upon  pastoral  work,  he  was  principal  of  the  Academy 
in  Schenectady,  which  was  the  germ  of  Union  College. 
After  six  years  of  successfid  teaching  in  this  flourishing 
institution,  he  became  the  pastor  of  tbe  Dutch  churches 
of  Fishkill,  Hopewell,  and  New  Hackensack,  in  Dutchess 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Here  he  spent  his  whole  ministry  (1791- 
1804),  refusing  all  invitations  to  settle  elsewhere,  and 
"serving  his  generation  by  the  will  of  God"  until  he 
was  suddenly  called  from  liis  labors  to  his  reward,  May 
20,  1804.  His  people  were  waiting  his  appearance  in 
church  as  usual  on  a  Sabbath  morning  when  tidings 
came  of  his  death,  of  a  rapid  and  violent  inflammatory 
disease.  His  reputation  is  that  of  a  learned,  eloquent, 
fervid,  evangelical  preacher,  whose  labors  were  blessed 
with  large  additions  to  his  churches,  and  with  the  con- 
stantly growing  affection  of  his  devoted  people.  His 
literary  and  theological  attainments  were  of  a  high  or- 
der. As  a  pastor  he  knew  his  people  thoroughly,  and 
adapted  himself  to  their  spiritual  wants  with  native 
tact  and  spiritual  advantage.  On  communion  occasions, 
after  the  old  Dutch  custom,  he  gave  the  bread  personally 
to  each  communicant,  and  addressed  them  one  by  one, 
in  Dutch  or  English,  as  he  chose,  with  comforting 
words  of  Hoi}'  Scripture,  or  some  pointed  sentence  fitted 
to  each  case.  He  was  full  of  genuine  humor,  but  main- 
tained his  dignity,  while  giving  gentle  play  to  his  fund 
of  anecdote  and  mirthful  wit.  He  excelled  in  conversa- 
tional talent.  His  manners  were  engaging,  his  personal 
appearance  very  fine  and  prepossessing,  and  his  social 
qualities  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him  well.  See 
Kip,  Historical  Discourse;  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref. 
Church  in  A  merica,  s.  v.     (W.  -T.  R.  T.) 

Van  Vranken,  Samuel  A.,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Reformed  (Dutch)  minister,  son  of  the  foregoing,  was 
born  at  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  20,  1792.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  was  sent  to  New  York  as  a  merchant's  clerk, 
but,  having  become  pious,  he  decided  to  prepare  for  the 
ministry.  Graduating  from  Lfnion  College  in  1815,  he 
then  studied  theology  at  the  Seminary  in  New  Bruns- 
wick under  Dr.  Livingston,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1817.  He  first  settled  in  Monmouth  County,  N.  J., 
at  Middletown  and  Freehold,  1818-20;  and  in  Freehold 
alone  from  1826  to  1834.  His  ministry  of  seventeen 
j'ears  in  that  county  was  eminently  successful,  and  re- 
sulted in  friendships  and  blessings  that  have  long  sur- 
vived his  pastorate.  In  1834  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  labored  vvith 
great  usefulness  until  1837,  when  he  succeeded  Dr.  Jacob 
Brodhead  as  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Broome  Street, 
New  York.    After  four  years  of  service  in  that  important 
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metropolitan  charge,  he  was  elected  in  1841 ,  by  the  Gen- 
eral Synod,  to  the  chair  of  didactic  and  polemic  theol- 
oi;v  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Xew  Uninswick. 
He  was  also  chosen  by  the  trustees  of  Hutgcrs  College 
professor  of  tlie  evidences  of  the  t.'hristian  religion  and 
of  logic  in  that  institution.     Both  of  these  offices  he 
held  until  his  decease,in  bStil— a  period  of  nearly  twenty 
vears.     He  published,  during  his  ministry  in  Xew  York, 
"two  valuable  discussitms.     One  is  a  sermon  entitled  >S(>- 
ciniaimm  Siibrers-irt'  ofChrixtiaiiitij ;  a  com[iact,  learned, 
eloquent,  and  popular  presentation  of  the  scriptural  ar- 
gument for  the  deity  of  Jesus  Ciirist  (1841).    The  other 
is  entitled  Whose  Children  are  Entitled  to  liaptism?     In 
it  he  gives  an  exhaustive  view  of  the  different  sides  of 
this  vexed  question,  and  advocates  with  great  ingemi- 
itv  and  power  his  own  doctrine  that  all  the  children  of 
parents  who  are  theinsflves  iiaptized  are  born  in  cove- 
nant relations,  and  are  therefore,  ipso  /ado,  entitled  to 
baptism.     This  work  occasioned  a  prolonged  and  able 
discussion  between  the  l!ev.  Dr.  Jacob  Van  Yechten  and 
the  author,  wliich  was  published  in  the  Christian  Intelli- 
fjencer.    He  was  not  fond  of  a|)pearing  in  print,  although 
liis  occasional  newspaper  articles,  and  the  little  works 
above  referred  to,  gave  good  proofs  of  an  ability  which 
might  have  been  profitably  cultivated.     His  general 
scholarship  was  good.     He  ])ossessed  a  great  fund  of 
information  upon  almost  all  subjects  of  the  day,  and 
especially  in  their  religious  and  theological  aspects.    Of 
the  classics  he  knew  less  than  of  other  branches  of 
learning.    He  was  familiar  with  the  philosophical  works 
of  the  best  metaphysicians.     In  theology  he  was  "a 
master  in  Israel."     His  lectures  for  the  seminary  classes 
were  written  and  rewritten  three  times  with  the  utmost 
care.     Of  these  he  read  two  each  week,  the  students 
taking  copious  notes  and  reciting  from  them  at  a  third 
lecture.    Detinitions  and  proof-texts  from  Scripture  and 
the  classis  argmaentorum  were  recjuired  to  be  given  with 
rigid  accuracy.     Failure  here  was  total  failure.     Some 
few  pupils,  not  the  most  industrious  and  able,  complain- 
ed of  this  exacting  demaiui;  but  the  results  were  seen 
at  the  annual  examinations  before  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents, and  for  licensure  and  ordination,  in  the  clear, 
precise,  systematic,  analytical  knowledge,  and  in  the 
ready  scriptural  proofs  and  theological  training  of  the 
twenty  or  more  classes  that  were  educated  by  him  in 
this  department.     His  drill  was  thorough  in  its  proc- 
esses and  admirable  in  its  results.     As  a  preacher  he 
was  pre-eminent.    His  majestic  body,  his  animated  feat- 
ures, his  deep  and  large  bass  voice,  his  solemnity  of 
manner,  his  power  of  argument,  his  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  and  of  human  nature,  his  close  dealings  with  con- 
science; hispathetic,  tearful,  and  awe-inspiring  appeals; 
bis  Christian  experience,  chastened  and   enlarged  by 
heavy  afflictions;  and,  above  all,  his  manifest  conviction 
of  the  truth  that  he  spake  with  all  the  earnestness  of 
his  nature  and  the  "  unction  of  the  Holy  One" — all  these, 
combined  with  fulness  of  matter,  terseness  of  expression, 
richness  of  style,  and  an  individuality  that  marked  the 
whole  man,  made  him  a  prince  of  preachers,  and,  in 
many  respects,  a  model  to  his  students.     As  a  pastor, 
also,  he  was  as  truly  a  son  of  consolation  as  in  the  pul- 
])it  he  was  a  Boanerges.     His  exuberant  flow  of  spirits, 
liis  genuine  native  wit,  his  powers  of  amusement  and 
of  playful  mirth,  never  lowered  liis  dignity,  but  made 
his  lecture-room  a  frequent  scene  of  pleasure,  and  irra- 
diated his  home  with  uncommon  attractions.     There 
was  no  professor  so  accessible,  so  genial  and  at  home 
with  his  students.     Yet  no  one  ever  dared  to  step  over 
the  bounds  of  strict  propriety  in  bis  presence.     His  re- 
bukes were  often  tremendous,  but  uttered  in  few  words 
and  seldom  needed.      In  private  life  he  was  full  of  sun- 
shine, generous,  unsuspicious,  frank,  never  a  croaker, 
alwaj'S  hopeful,  a  most  entertaining  talker,  and  an  ex- 
ample of  the  Christian  gentleman.     His  piety  was  un- 
affected, simple,  chillilike,  trustful,  sympathetic,   and 
practical.     He  never  boasted  of  his  religion,  but  was 
modest  and  often  reticent  on  the  subject  in  private  in- 


tercourse, lie  was  a  good  representative  of  Bunyan's 
(ireat-heart.  Among  the  afflicted,  in  the  prayer-meet- 
ing, at  the  sacramental  table,  and  in  his  pulpit,  his  heart 
was  ever  full  of  Christ.  He  was  no  partisan  in  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  yet  necessarily  took  a  leading  part  in 
most  of  the  great  questions  of  his  public  ministry  in  the 
lieformed  Church.  He  was  an  effective  advocate,  a 
formidable  antagonist,  and  yet  so  fair  and  I'ree  of  mere 
cruiuisii  jirejudices  that  bis  opinions  carried  great 
weight,  and  his  action  was  generally  approved  by  its 
coMsecjuences.  He  died,  Jan.  1,  18t)l,  after  an  illness  of 
only  one  week, from  congestion  of  the  lungs.  His  faith 
triumphed  in  death.  See  Corw'm,  Manual  of  the  lief. 
Church  in  America,  s.  v.;  Wilson,  Fresh.  Hist.  Alma- 
nac. 1862,  p.  299;  Christian  Inlelligencer,  Jan.  24,  18G1. 
(\\.  J.  \\.  T.) 

Van  Wagenen,  John  Hardenbeigh,  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  Kcformed  (Dutch)  Church,  was  born  at 
Rochester,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1802,  and  graduated  at 
Union  College  in  1823.  and  at  New  Brunswick  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1826.  After  several  settlements  in 
Albany,  Schenectady,  and  Columbia  counties,  he  finally 
accepted  the  pastoral  care  of  the  First  lieformed  Church 
of  Kingston  in  1841,  where  he  labored  initil  his  decease 
in  1844.  He  had  the  true  spirit  of  an  evangelist.  His 
pidpit  talents  were  fine,  especially  in  extemporaneous 
address  and  on  extraordinary  occasions.  His  reading 
was  extensive,  his  mind  active,  his  zeal  untiring.  Pow- 
erful revivals  attended  his  faithful  ministry.  During 
the  last  three  years  of  his  life  at  Kingston,  he  received 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church.  He  published  but  one  sermon,  a  powerful 
plea  for  the  support  of  the  ministr}'.  See  Corwin,  Man- 
ual of  the  lief  (Jntrch  in.  A  merica,  s.  v.      (^V.  J.  K.  T.) 

Van  Wagenen,  Jonathan,  a  preacher  of  the 
Baptist  denomination,  was  born  at  New  Paltz,  Ulster 
Co.,  N.  Y.  On  his  father's  side  he  was  of  Dutch  de- 
scent, and  on  his  mother's  he  was  of  Huguenot  stock. 
His  father  was  a  highly  respected  citizen.  Jonathan 
Dubois,  his  grandfather,  was  county  judge  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  that  framed  for  the  state  of  New 
York  the  constitution  of  1846.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  fitted  for  college  under  the  tuition  of  Eli- 
pbaz  Fay,  and  when  Mr.  Fay  came  to  Waterville  to  as- 
sume the  presidency  of  the  college,  he  came  with  him. 
During  his  college  course,  he  developed  decided  liter- 
ary tastes,  and  held  a  high  raidi  as  an  accomplished 
writer.  He  was  graduated  in  tlie  class  of  1845.  For 
one  year,  1845-46,  he  was  assistant  teacher  in  the  Ver- 
mont Literary  and  Scientillc  Institute  at  Brandon. 
Subsequently  he  taught  at  JMacon  and  Columbus,  ^iiss., 
and  for  a  time  preached  to  a  Baptist  Church  in  Sliiloli, 
Miss.  He  never  received  ordination.  In  consequence 
of  ill-health  he  gave  up  preaching  and  teaching,  and 
devoted  himself  to  secidar  piu-snits.  His  death  occur- 
red at  Smithland,  Ky.,  in  March,  1852.  See  Obituary 
Record  <f  Colhij  U nicer f  it ij.  p.  48.      (.1.  C.  S.) 

Van  Wagenen,  W^illiani  A.,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  died  in  New  York 
city,  July  25,  1866.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
assistant  minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
New  York  city,  having  been  ordained  deacon  in  185.5. 
He  was  a  graduate  from  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  came  from  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  family.  See 
A  mer.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  Oct.  1866,  p.  487. 

Van  Winkle,  B.  D.,  a  IMethodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Shelby  Comity,  111.,  Feb.  1,  1832. 
He  united  with  the  Church  in  early  life,  joined  the 
Southern  Illinois  Conference  in  1858,  and  labored  ac- 
ceptably until  1861,  when  be  took  a  local  relation,  and, 
entering  the  army,  served  four  years  as  lieutenant  in  the 
Seventy-third  Illinois  Volunteers.  In  1868  he  was  re- 
admitted into  his  conference,  labored  in  its  active  ranks 
until  1877,  when  he  became  supernumerary,  and  in  this 
relation  labored  diligently  until  his  death,  Feb.  2, 1878. 
Mr.  Van  Winkle  led  a  truly  conscientious,  earnest,  un- 
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compromising  Christian  life.  See  Minutes  of  Animal 
Conferences,  1878,  p.  53. 

Van  Zandt,  Pt/rEK,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutcli)  Church,  graduated  at  New  IJnniswick  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1817,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Clas- 
sis  of  New  Brunswick;  was  pastor  at  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  1818-22;  and  missionary  to  Oakliill,  N.  Y.,  1823. 
He  died  in  1865.  See  Corwin,  }[anHid  ofthe  Ref.  Church 
in  A  inerica,  s.  v. 

Van  Zuuren,  Casparus,  a  Dutch  minister  of  the 
Reformed  Church  who  came  to  America;  was  pastor 
at  B'latbush,  New  Utrecht,  Brooklyn,  and  Flatlands, 
L.  I.,  1677-85;  and  preached  occasionally  at  Bushwick, 
Gravesend,  Bergen,  and  Staten  Island.  He  returned  to 
Hdllanil  May  17, 1685,  and  preached  at  Gonderaph,  1685- 
1704,  or  longer.  In  1695  his  old  congregations  on  Long 
Island  recalled  him,  but  he  did  not  accept.  See  Cur- 
win,  .Uanuul  ofthe  Ref.  Church  in  America,  s.  v. 

Vara,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  goddess  of  truth, 
who  presided  over  witnesses  and  oaths. 

Varaggio,  <1iacomo  da  (French,  Jacques  de  Vo- 
rar/ine).  an  Italian  hagiographer,  was  born  about  1280 
at  Varaggio  or  Varazze,  near  Savona.  He  became  a 
Dominican  in  1254,  and  tanght  in  various  schools  with 
great  reputation  for  piety  and  science.  In  1267  he  was 
chosen  provincial  "f  his  order  for  Lombardy,  and  in 
1268  detinitor,  in  which  capacity  he  raised  the  interdict 
from  Genoa  and  reconciled  the  Sicilians  to  the  king  of 
Naples.  In  1288  he  assisted  at  the  Cotmcil  of  Lucca, 
and  in  1290  at  that  of  Ferrara.  In  1292  he  was  raised 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Genoa,  an  office  which  he  ad- 
ministered with  great  moderation  and  yet  discipline. 
He  died  there,  .July  14,  1298.  leaving  many  historical 
and  legendary  ^vorks,  for  which  see  lioefer,  Xouv.  Biog. 
Generate,  s.  v. 

Varaha,  the  third  avatar,  or  incarnation  of  Vish- 
nu, in  which  he  appears  as  a  boar.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  at  the  period  of  creation  when  the 
earth  was  immersed  in  water,  and  Vishnu,  in  order  to 
raise  it  up.  assumed  the  form  of  a  gigantic  boar.  In 
the  earlier  recension  of  the  Ramaynna  (q.  v.)  and  the 
Linga-Purdna,  the  act  ^f  assuming  the  form  of  a  boar 
in  order  to  rescue  the  earth  from  its  imperilled  position 
is  ascribed  to  Brahma,  the  creator  of  the  universe; 
and  in  the  Black  Yajurveda,  where  this  idea  is  first 
met  with,  it  is  likewise  said  that  the  lord  of  crea- 
tion upheld  the  earth,  assuming  the  form  of  a  boar. 
At  a  later  period,  however,  the  incarnation  is  attrib- 
uted to  Vishnu.  Between  both  conceptions  there  is 
the  great  difference,  however,  that  in  the  former  tlie 
transformation  of  the  deity  into  a  boar  has  appar- 
ently a  purely  cosmical  character,  wliile  in  the  lat- 
ter it  allegorically  represents  the  extrication  of  tlie 
world  from  a  deluge  of  iniquity  by  the  rites  of  religion. 
The  boar  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu  is  a  type  of  the 
ritual  of  the  Vedas.  He  is  described  as  the  sacrifice 
personified;  his  feet  being  the  Vedas;  his  tusks,  the 
sacrificial  post  to  which  the  victim  is  tied;  his  teeth, 
the  sacrificial  offerings;  his  mouth,  the  altar;  his  tongue, 
the  fire;  his  hairs,  the  sacrificial  grass;  his  eyes,  day 
and  night;  his  head,  the  place  of  Brahma;  his  mane, 
the  hymns  of  the  Vedas;  his  nostrils,  all  the  oblations; 
his  snout,  the  ladle  of  oblation;  his  voice,  the  chanting 
ofthe  iSdmaveda ;  his  body,  the  hall  of  sacrifice;  his 
joints,  the  different  ceremonies;  and  his  ears  as  having 
the  properties  of  voluntary  and  obligatory  rites.  The 
above  are  from  the  ris/«n!(-P(/?aHr/, and  similar  descrip- 
tions occur  in  the  flarivansa  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  Bhagarida- Purdna ,  another  legend  is  also 
connected  with  this  avatar,  which  still  more  distincfly 
proves  that  it  was  viewed  in  a  purely  religious  light  at 
the  Puranic  period.  According  to  this  legend,  .Jayu 
and  Vijayu,  two  doorkeepers  of  Vishnu,  once  offended 
some  JIunis  who  claimed  admission  to  the  paradise  of 
Vishnu,  and  in  consequence  were  doomed  to  lose  their 
position  in  Vishnu's  heaven,  and  to  be  reborn  on  earth. 


They  thus  became  the  sons  of  Kasyapa  and  Diti,  under 
the  names  of  Hiranyakasipu  and  Hiranyaksha.  The 
latter  went  straight  to  heaven  to  coiKpier  the  gods, 
while  the  former  remained  and  conquered  the  three 
worlds.  Tlie  gods,  thus  threatened  in  their  existence 
as  well  as  dominions,  implored  the  assistance  of  Vishnu, 
who  was  at  that  time  the  mysterious  boar,  and  he  slew 
Hiranyaksha.  A  similar  contest  between  Vishnu  as 
boar  and  numerous  dwmons,  progeny  of  Diti,  .always 
ending  in  tlie  defeat  of  the  latter,  is  also  described  in 
one  ofthe  later  portions  ofthe  Mahahhurata  ;  an<l  it 
follows  from  this  and  similar  descriptions  that  this 
avatar  had  lost  its  original  character  and  assumed  that 
common  to  the  others — of  representing  the  deity  as  be- 
come incarnate — for  the  purpose  of  remedying  moral  or 
religious  wrong,  or  of  destroying  influences  hostile  to 
the  Brahminic  caste. 

Another  legend,  doubtless  a  late  one,  which  is  chiefly 
believed  by  the  Siva  (q.  v.)  religionists  of  Southern  In- 
dia, is  by  no  means  so  flattering  to  Vishnu.  In  that  ver- 
sion of  the  legend  Brahma  tries  to  reach  the  head  of 
Siva,  while  Vishnu  assumes  the  form  of  a  boar  and  digs 
down  into  the  earth  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  feet  ofthe 
god.  But  Siva  is  illimitable,  and  Brahma  descends  anil 
tries  to  make  believe  that  he  has  accoinplished  the  feat 
he  attempted,  but  is  exposed  and  cursed  by  Siva.  Vish- 
nu ascends  from  his  fruitless  effort  with  his  tusks  utter- 
ly worn  out. 

Varanes  was  the  name  of  six  Persian  kings  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Sassanidre.  Varanes  V,  or  Bahram  (iour 
(the  wild  ass),  reigned  A.D.  420-440.  The  persecu- 
tions against  the  Christians  were  carried  by  him  to 
such  an  extent  that  thousands  of  his  subjects  took  ref- 
uge in  the  Roman  dominions. 

Vardeman,  jERti;MrAtr,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Wythe  Count}',  Va.,  July  8,  1775.  His  early 
education  was  limited.  He  was  ordained  in  1801,  and 
soon  found  himself  called  to  tlie  supply  of  four  churches 
in  Kentucky,  where  he  had  removed  some  years  before. 
In  1810  he  became  pastor  of  David's  Fork  Cluirch,  Fay- 
ette Co.,  and  in  1830  removed  to  Missouri,  where  he  was 
the  means  of  establishing  several  churches.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  bringing  the  Baptist  denomination  in 
Missouri  into  harmonious  co-operation  in  benevolent  ef- 
forts, and  in  August,  1834,  he  presided  in  a  convention 
to  organize  a  system  of  domestic  missions  in  that  State. 
In  1840  his  health  began  to  fail,  but  he  still  continued 
to  preach,  sitting  when  he  could  not  stand,  until  his 
death.  May  28, 1842.  See  Sprague,  A  muds  ofthe  A  meri- 
can  Pulpit,  vi,  417. 

Varen,  August,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  Sept.  20,  1620,  at  L'elzen,  and  died  as 
doctor  and  professor  of  theology  at  Rostock,  March  15, 
1684.  He  wrote.  Lectio  Arailomica  de  Targumim  On- 
kelosi,  Jonathanis,  et  eo  quod  Exstat  in  llagiographis 
(Rost.  1644): — Dispututio  de  Targumim  (ibid,  eod.): — 
Exegesis  Aug.  Confess,  (ibid,  eod.)  : — Disputatio  de  Mes- 
sia  (ibid.  1667) : — Examen  Decern  Characterum  Messim 
contra  Abarbanelem  (ibid.  eod.).  See  Fiirsr,  BihL.Tud. 
iii,  468;  Winer,  Thoidb.  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  339.      (B.  P.) 

Vargas,  Alfonso,  a  Spanish  Auguslinian  eremite, 
was  a  doctor  of  Paris,  bishop  of  Badajos,  and  archbishop 
of  Seville,  where  he  died,  13.59.  He  published.  Commen- 
tari/  on  the  First  Book  ofthe  Sentences  (Venice,  1490) : 
— Qumstiones  in  A  7-istotelis  Libras  Tres  de  A  nima  (ibid. 
1566).  See  Mosheim,  Hist,  ofthe  Church,  bk.  iii,  cent, 
xiv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii. 

Vargas,  Luis  de,  a  Spanish  painter,  was  born  at 
Seville  in  1502.  He  studied  painting  in  Italy  for  near- 
ly thirty  years,  after  which  he  established  hinistdf  in 
his  native  city  and  executed  nninerous  large  oil-paint- 
ings and  frescos  for  the  churches,  only  vestiges  of 
which  remain.  Among  his  admired  works  are,  Adam 
and  Ece: — Jesus  Bearing  his  Cross: — and  La  Genera- 
cion: — all  of  which  remain  at  Seville.  He  hastened 
his  death   by  his  ascetic  tortures,  being  accustomeil, 
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among  other  similar  practices,  to  sleep  iu  a  coffin.     He 
died  at  Seville  in  1508. 

Variation,  Hkmit  of  (.his  Vurkvidi),  in  canon 
law,  is  the  riglit  of  a  lay  patron,  during  an  established 
period,  to  suggest  for  conrtrmation  by  the  proper  eccle- 
siastical authtirity  the  diversion  of  a  benetice  already 
I)resentcd  to  a  different  candidate.  Clerical  patrons  do 
not  possess  this  right.  Its  exercise  is  entirely  volun- 
tary with  the  patron,  though  where  the  original  pres- 
t'niatiou  was  made  to  a  i)erson  afterwards  found  to  be 
ineligible  or  unwilling  or  unable  to  receive  it,  a  7ie/r  pres- 
entation must  take  place  of  necessity.  When  a  patron 
suggests  a  second  person  for  presentation  for  reasons 
wliich  do  not  affect  the  original  receiver's  eligibility, 
the  question  arises  whether  the  spiritual  superior  is 
obliged  to  disregard  the  latter's  claim  for  institution 
{priralire  variathni ),  or  whether  he  may  select  the  per- 
son who  seems  to  himself  the  more  available  candidate 
(cnmulatire  vanation).  Upon  this  question  diverse 
views  are  given  by  the  authorities;  but  the  law  of  cv- 
viiilatiee  raridfiim  would  seem  to  have  the  greatest  sup- 
port in  law.  Everything  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
pute depends  on  the  interpretation  of  cap.  24.  x,  De  Jure 
Patronatus,  the  rescript  of  wliicb,  by  poi>e  Lucius  III,  is 
as  follows:  "Quuni  autem  advocatus  clericum  itloneum 
episcopo  priBsentaverit,  et  postulaverit  postmodum,  co 
mm  refiitatu.  alium,  seque  idoneum,  in  ecclesiam  admitti, 
ijuis  eorum  alteri  pncferatur.  judicio  episcopi  credimus 
relinquendum,  si  laicus  fuerit,  cni  jus  cornpetit  pn^sen- 
tandi.  Verum  si  collegium  vel  ecclesiastica  persona 
prajsentationem  haberet,  qui  prior  est  tempore  jure  po- 
tior esse  videtur."  Tiie  disagreement  occurs  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  italicized  words;  some  understand- 
ing them  as  having  reference  to  tlie  patron's  action,  and 
others  applying  tliem  to  the  bishop's  part  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  right  of  a  patron  to  recommend  a  second  per- 
son for  the  presentation,  when  the  person  previously 
recommended  was  a  ckricus  idoneus,  is  expressly  con- 
ceded by  the  pope,  though  he  gives  the  bishop  the  right 
to  determine  between  tiiem.  The  extent  to  which  tiie 
right  of  variation  may  be  exercised  lias  also  been  dis- 
cussed, but  without  result.  See  Lippert  and  Weiss,  A  r- 
cfiiv  d.  KirchMircc/ifswissenschajy,  i,  4;  Kichter,  Kirchen- 
recht  (5th  ed.),  §  193 ;  Lippert,  Veisuch  einei-  hisi.-dnr;- 
mat.  Entwicklnmi  d.  Lehre  vom  Patmnate (Criessen,  1829) ; 
Schilling,  Der  kiixld.  Patronat  (Leips.  1854),  and  the 
literature  there  referred  to;  Gerlach,  JJax  Prdsenfafioiis- 
recht  (III/ P/arrden  (Ratisbon,  1855)  ;  Moy  de  Sons,  .4  r- 
chivfiir  katfiol.  Kirchenrecht,  1857,  ii,  412  sq. — Herzog, 
lieal-KnajMop.  s.  v. 

Varick,  Rudokphus  Vox,  a  clergyman  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  was  settled  upon  Long  Island. 
in  what  is  now  Kings  County,  over  the  churches  of 
Brooklyn,  Flatlands,  Bushwick,  Flatbush,  New  Utrecht, 
and  (iravesend,  1C85-94.  With  dominies  Selyns,  Del- 
lius,  and  Daille,  he  stood  firm  against  the  high-handed 
proceedings  of  the  usurping  governor,  .Jacob  Leisler, 
and  was  ol)liged  to  flee  to  New  Castle,  Del.  Upon  liis  re- 
turn, in  1790,  he  was  charged  with  treasonable  designs 
to  rescue  the  fort  from  Leisler,  and  was  dragged  by 
armed  men  from  his  house,  and  imprisoned  in  the  fort 
six  months.  He  was  also  fined  eighty  pounds  by  a  pre- 
tended judge,  Lanoy;  sentenced  to  jirison  till  the  fine 
be  paid,  and  to  be  deposed  from  the  ministry.  His 
friend  Sclyus  was  refused  as  his  bail,  and  threatened 
with  imprisonment.  The  fine  was  not  paid,  and  he 
was  released,  but  died  of  his  ill-treatment  in  August, 
1694,  and  the  perseciding  Leisler  was  deposed  and 
executed.  ■  See  Documentary  History  of  New  York, 
ii,  431,432;  Letter  of  Gentlemen  of  Neic' York  (1698); 
Corwin,  Manual  of  the  lief  Church  in  America,  s.  v. 
(W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Varillas,  Antoine,  a  French  historiographer,  who 
was  liorn  in  1(')24,  and  died  in  Paris,  June  9, 1696,  is  the 
aullior  of  Uist.des  Resolutions  Arrivees  en  Europe  en 
Miitiere  de  Religion  (Paris,  1686-89,  6  vols.): — Histoire 


du  Wiclefianisme,  ou  de  la  Doctrine  de  Wiclef  J.  TIus,  et 
Jerome  de  Prague,  arec  celle  des  (luerres  de  Hoheme  qui 
en  out  etc  les  Suites  (Lyons,  1682): — Xouvelles  Accusa- 
tions contre  Varillas,  ou  Remarques  Critiques  coidre  vne 
Partie  de  son  Lirre  de  I'l/istoire  de  V tieresie  (Amsterd. 
1687).  See  Winer,  llaudhuch  der  iheolog.  Lileraiur,  ii, 
637.734.738.      (B.  P.) 

Various  Readings  ok  the  New  Testament. 
By  various  readings  (commonly  abbreviated  v.  r.  for  tlie 
singular,  and  for  the  plural  cf.  ?•;•.)  are  meant  the  differ- 
ences observed  in  different  manuscript  copiesof  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Those  found  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  of 
the  Old  Test,  will  be  considered  below. 

The  writings  of  the  New  Test,  were  copied  by  hand, 
from  the  age  of  the  apostles  to  tlie  date  of  the  first  print- 
ing of  the  New  Test.,  a  period  ofabout  thirteen  centuries. 
During  that  time  copies  were  greatly  multiplied.  With 
the  utmost  care,  there  would  of  necessitv  be  occasional 
mistakes  in  copying.  The  errors  of  one  manuscript 
might  be  repeated  in  the  copy  made  from  it.  and  others 
added,  and  thus  the  number  be  continually  increasing. 

The  liability  to  mistake  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
mode  of  writing  in  the  oldest  manuscripts.  What  is 
called  "current  band,"'  in  which  a  long  word  may  be 
written  without  taking  the  pen  from  the  paper,  was  not 
used.  Each  letter,  of  the  size  and  general  shape  of  our 
capitals,  was  made  separately  by  itself,  many  with  more 
than  one  separate  stroke  of  the  pen.  There  was  no  di- 
vision of  words.  All  were  written  continuously  in  an 
unbroken  line,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  specimens  given 
in  vol.  i,  p.  155,  and  vol.  ii,  p.  389  of  this  Cyclojnvdia.  As 
the  eye  could  not  readily  distinguish  words  and  clauses 
so  run  together,  the  scribe  would  naturally  copy  each 
letter  by  itself  from  its  place  in  the  line,  often  confound- 
ing letters  similar  in  form.  In  these  characters,  termed 
uncial,  all  extant  manuscripts  dating  prior  to  about  the 
10th  century  were  written,  and  hence  they  are  called  un- 
cial manuscripts.  See  Manusciupts  of  the  Greek 
Testasient  :  also  Uncials. 

Far  more  numerous  are  the  cursive  manuscripts,  so 
called,  written  in  current  hand  from  about  the  10th  cen- 
tury and  onward  (see  vol.  v,  p.  727,  and  specimens  2,  3, 
and  4  on  p.  728).  Their  value«depends  on  the  evidence 
that  they  are  trustworthy  copies  of  ancient  manuscripts 
now  lost,  and  contain  readings  of  the  true  text  of  which 
these  are  now  the  only  manuscript  witnesses.  On  such 
evidence  some  of  them  are  held  in  high  estimation  by  all . 
the  leading  authorities  in  textual  criticism.  That  these 
are  of  great  value  in  deciding  where  ancient  manuscripts 
disagree,  and  also  where  their  united  testimony  may  for 
just  reasons  be  discredited,  is  held  by  a  highly  influen- 
tial class  of  critics,  of  whom  Frederick  II.  Scrivener  is 
the  leading  representative  (see  his  Plain  Introduction  to 
the  Criticism  oftfte  New  Test.  [2d  ed.  1874]). 

For  the  history  of  the  text,  and  its  variations  in  man- 
uscripts prior  to  the  oldest  now  extant,  see  the  art.  New 
Testament;  for  the  theoretic  classification  of  various 
readings  in  extant  ]MSS.,  sec  the  art.  Recensions.  It 
is  proper  to  add  here  that  the  earliest  of  those  varia- 
tions, however  minute,  are  preserved  in  the  primary 
documents  that  still  remain,  showing  that  the  sacred 
text  has  suffered  no  important  change  that  cannot  now 
be  detected  (Westcott). 

I.  Origin  and  Nature. — Various  readings  have  arisen 
from  many  different  causes.  These  have  been  ascer- 
tained by  careful  comparison  of  manuscripts.  They  are 
mostly  such  as  mii;lu  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the 
case;  and  observation  has  shown  that  all  variations  in 
manuscripts  may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  these 
causes,  the  knowledge  of  which  often  aids  in  determin- 
ing what  is  the  true  reading.  (The  materials  for  the 
following  summary  are  derived  in  part  from  Westcott's 
articles  '•  New  Testament,"  §  .30-40,  and  "  Language  of 
the  New  Testament,"  p.  2141,  §  1-4,  in  Smith,  Diet,  of  the 
Bible  [Amer.  ed.J  ;  Scrivener,  Introd.  to  Text.  Crit.  of 
New  Test. ;  Tregelles,  Introd.  to  Text.  Crit.  of  New  Test., 
in  vol.  iv  of  Home's  Introduction.) 
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1.  A  ccidental  variations,  or  errata,  from  various  causes. 
(1.)  Merely  clerical  errors,  or  slips  of  the  pen;  words 
omitted  or  repeated,  misspelled  or  partially  written. 
This  is  a  numerous  class,  rarely  of  any  importance,  to 
which  copyists  of  long  documents  are  always  liable. 
The  peculiar  reading  "  how  strait"  (Matt,  vii,  14)  maj' 
have  arisen,  as  Scrivener  suggests,  from  the  omission  of 
the  large  initial  O,  reserved  for  subsequent  revision. 

(2.)  Errors  of  sound,  arising  from  tliiferent  ways  of 
representing  the  same  sound.  Such  are  the  changes  in 
the  oldest  M8S.  between  i  and  fi,  ai  and  t ;  and  in  the 
later  between  t]i  and  ti,  oi  and  v,  o  and  w,  ?/  and  e. 
The  interchange  of  ai  and  s  (pronounced  alike)  is  con- 
tinual; effTcti  and  eoTS,  ex^rai  and  tx^re,  and  the  like, 
being  used  indiscriminately.  The  vowels  o  and  w  are 
thus  interchanged  Rom.  v,  1,  ex"h^>'>  ''we  have,"  and 
EXMfiii',  "let  us  have."  The  latter  has  the  weight  of 
]MS.  authority,  and,  with  some  constraint,  yields  a  per- 
tinent sense  (see  Tischendorf,  A'oy.  Test,  [8th  ed.]  ), 
though  the  former  seems  required  b}'  the  connection. 
iNIore  doubtful  is  Rom.  vi,  15,  where  aixapTi]<jOfiiv, "  shall 
we  sin?"  is  feebly  supported;  and  ajuapr/^crw/xEj',  "may 
we  sin?"  has  abundant  support.  At  and  £  are  inter- 
changed in  Matt,  xi,  16,  whet:e  iraipoiQ  is  but  slightly, 
and  trepoig  (omitting  avriiii')  strongly,  supported  by 
ancient  authorities.  So  constant  is  this  interchange 
that  the  difference  in  spelling  has  no  weight  in  deter- 
mining the  true  form  of  the  word.  The  pronouns  vfiet^, 
//ju£(c,  and  their  cases  are  perpetually  interchanged:  1 
John  i,  4, 1'lfiiov  for  hfiix)v.  Even  the  readings  I'lixtrtpov, 
Luke  xvi,  12,  and  jj/irtfj  Acts  xvii,  28,  are  found  in  the 
Codex  Vuiicanus. 

(3.)  Errors  of  Sight. — Of  such  errata  a  prolific  source 
is  furnished  by  the  ancient  mode  of  writing  in  an  un- 
broken line,  without  division  of  words.  In  the  confused 
sequence  of  letters  thus  strung  together,  the  eye  would 
not  readily  distinguish  single  words,  or  letters  similar  in 
form.  Hence  arose  false  division  of  words;  similar  letters 
interchanged,  repeated,  or  omitted ;  repetition  or-  omis- 
sion of  the  same  combination  of  letters ;  omission  of  the 
second  repetition  of  the  same  letter  or  word,  etc.  In  some 
of  the  following  examples  the  MSS.  are  cited,  by  the  usual 
notation  (vol.  v,  p.  724,^[  3  of  this  Cyclopcedi(i),  showing  to 
some  extent  how  they  stand  related  to  each  other.  The 
rough  breathing  is  added  in  some  cases  to  make  the  form 
more  readily  understood :  Mark  xv,  6,  oi'  TrapijTovvTO 
(A,  B,  X),  ovTTEp  TjTovvTO  (B\  S<^,  C,  N,  X);  Rom.  xiii, 
9,  w(T  aiavTov  (A,  B,  N,  D,  E),  wa  iavrov  (F,  G,  L,  P); 
Matt,  xxi,  18,  nzai'ayayti)v  (B,  N,  L),  iiravaywv  {W, 
X%  C,  E,  F,  G,  H,  etc.) ;  Mark  viii,  17,  avvnTi  (B,  X,  C, 
D,  L,  N),  avvuTf.  tri  (A,  X) ;  Luke  vii,  21,  £;^rtp((Ta7o 
TO  /BXtTTfiv  (X^,  F,  L,  U) ;  without  to  repeated,  A,  B,  X, 
U.  E,  G,  H,  etc.).  From  such  accidental  repetition  arose 
the  false  reading  in  Rev.  vi,  1,  3,  5,  7.  The  true  reading 
is  simply,"  Come  !"  (ep^ov),  summoning  forth  each  rider 
to  the  service  assigned  him.  The  uncial  text  would 
stand  thus:  KAIIdEKAimOY.  B  of  the  Apoc.  reads 
it  in  ver.  1,  5,  7,  ip^ov  /cat  iSe  kui  iSov  ( 'nnrog ). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  km  iSe  arose  from  accidental 
repetition ;  for  in  ver.  3,  where  Kai  t^ov  does  not  follow, 
tpxov  is  not  followed  by  kui  tSe.  In  the  same  way  arose 
the  Kai  tCi  of  X,  which  even  its  partial  discoverer  makes 
no  account  of  here. 

(4.)  Hommotekuion  is  so  common  a  cause  of  error  in  the 
uncial  text  as  to  procure  for  it  a  specific  name.  When 
two  successive  clauses  or  sentences  begin  or  end  simi- 
larly, the  eye  of  the  copyist  may  be  misled  by  the  sim- 
ilarity, and  omit  or  repeat  one  of  them  :  Luke  vi,  1,  otv- 
TtpoTrpujTio  (A,  C,  D,  E,  H,  K,  M,  R,  S,  U,  V,  X)  ;  omit- 
ted in  B,  X,  L,  probably  from  having  the  same  termina- 
tion as  the  preceding  word.  In  1  John  ii,  23,  two  succes- 
sive sentences  both  end  with  iraTipa  tx^i.  The  copy- 
ist, after  transcribing  the  first,  and  seeing  at  the  end  of 
the  second  what  he  had  just  written,  proceeded  with  the 
next  following  words.  Hence  the  loss  of  that  genuine 
X.— Zz 


utterance  of  the  apostle,  in  all  the  copies  known  when 
our  current  Greek  text  was  formed;  and  hence  its 
insertion  in  bracketed  italics,  as  of  doubtful  authen- 
ticity, in  the  English  New  Test.  The  recovery  of  the 
old  MSS.  (A,  B,  X,  C,  etc.)  has  fully  vindicated  its  title 
to  its  place  there. 

2.  Incidentid  variations,  peculiar  to  the  age  and  coun- 
try or  mental  habits  of  the  copyist.  These  are  due  to 
several  causes,  chiefly  the  intermingling  of  dialects  in 
the  Koii'f}  SidXiKTOQ,  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrian 
version  of  the  Sept.,  and  the  pedantry  of  the  Atticists. 

(1.)  Differences  in  orthography  and  forms  of  words; 
dialectic  usages  of  the  copyist,  or  possibly  of  the  orig- 
inal writer :  Acts  x,  30,  EvaTt]i>  (A,  B,  X,  C,  D),  tvvaTi]y 
(later  form  in  the  cursives);  Acts  vii,  28,  (x^tQ  (B,  X, 
C,  D),  x^«e  (A,  E,  H,  P) ;  Mark  i,  10,  ev^vq  (B,  X,  L,  A), 
fu3-fw£  (A,  P,  r,  H);  Acts  xi,  51,  axpi  (A,  B,  X),  axpiQ 
W,  E,  H,  L,  P) ;  Rom.  xv,  1ft,  ToX^iriponpov  (X,  C,  D, 
E,  F,  G,  L,  P),  To\fit]poTtp{i)q  (A,  B) ;  James  ii,  1,  npoa- 
ojTroXi] /xxpiaii;  (A,  B,  X,  C),  npoaioTToXij^l^iatg  (K,  L,  P)  ; 
Mark  i,  27,  (jvv'Ct]thv  (A,  B,  X.  C,  D,  G,  L,A),  avL,r]THV 
(E,  F,  II,  K,  M,  S,  U,  V) ;  2  Cor.  iii,  2,  evytypannanj 
(A,  B,  X,  D,F,  G),  lyytypanfiEVt]  (K,  L,  P) ;  John  x,  22, 
tvKaivia  (B,  X.  D,  L),  syKaivia  (A,  B^,  X);  Acts  xxiv, 
4,  tvKOTTTuj  (A,  X,  B,  E,  H),  eyKOTTTuj  (B=,  H,  P)  ;  Heb. 
ix,  18,  EVKiKaivtuTai  (A,  X,  D,  E),  tyKtKaiviaTai  (C,  K, 
L,  P).  These  examples  betray  the  tendency  to  euphon- 
ic change  in  the  usage  of  the  later  MSS.  The  doub- 
ling of  p,  usually  neglected  in  the  older  MSS.,  is  a  gram- 
matical correction  in  the  later  ones ;  as  in  Matt,  ix,  36, 
ipiUjxtvoi  (B,  X,  C,  D,  L),  tppiixjxtvoi  (E,  F,  G,  K,  L,  U, 
X). 

(2.)  Tense-forms  of  Verbs. — (a.)  Of  the  same  verb: 
Luke  i,  31,  o-i»XX7jjlii^»;  (A,  B,  X,  C,  D) ;  James  iii,  1,  Xriji- 
\poixt^a  (A,  B,  X,  C),  Xri^pofiESra  (K,  L,  P)  ;  John  ix,  10, 
r]vewx^>]<^av  (B,  X,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  L,  M,  X),  aveo)- 
X^n'^av  (A,  K,  U,  H) ;  Acts  xii,  10,  ryvoiy}]  (A,  B,  X,  D), 
nvoix^t]  (E,  H,  L,  P) ;  Matt,  v,  21,  Eppn^i]  (B,  D,  E,  K), 
EppiSrri  (X,  L,  M,  S,  U,  A,  D) ;  Rev.  xiv,  13,  ai'airarjaov- 
Tai  (A,  X,  C,  B),  avatravaoivTai  (P) ;  Acts  x,  45,  (tvvtjX- 
Srav  (B,  X),  awnXSrov  (A,  D,  E,  H,  L,  P) ;  ver.  39,  avu- 
Xai'  (A,  B,  X,  C,  D,  E),  avnXov  (H,  L,  P) ;  1  John  ii,  19, 
e^n^^av  (A,  B,  C),  t?»A^oi'  (K,  L,  P) ;  Luke  iii,  22,  »;v-- 
coKrjffa  (A,  E,  G,  H,  L,  S,  U,  X,  P,  A),  evSoKTjaa  (B,  X,  F, 
K,  M,  U,  A,  n).  (b.)  Interchange  of  tenses  or  modes 
where  either  might  seem  apposite  :  John  vi,  37,  sKpa^tv 
(B,  L,  T,  X),  (KpaZfv  (X,  D);  Luke  xx,  19,  f^j/rrjcraj' 
(A,  B,  X,  L,  R),  (Zr]T0vy  (C,  D) ;  John  vii,  29,  airtaTHXiv 
(B,  L,  T),  aivE(JTaXKtv  (X,  D) ;  ver.  19,  SeSioksv  (X,  L, 
T,  r.  A,  n),  (S(^KH'  (B,  D,  H,  n=);  Matt,  ix,  19,  7]ko- 
Xov^Ei  (X,  C.  D),  T}KoXovSr7]ffei'  (B,  F,  G,  K,  L,  S,  U,  X, 
A,  n);  John  iv,  17,  tnrec  (B,  X),  nirac  (A,  C,  D,  L) ; 
viii,  39,  inrav  (B,  X,  C,  D),  eittov  (L,  T,  X,  P,  A,  A); 
ii,  28,  ffX'onEv  (A,  B,  X^  C,  P),  Exi^fitv  (X,  K,  L) ;  viii, 
39,  £<Tr£  (B,  X,  D,  L,  T),  tjte  (C,  X,  P,  A,  A,  H) ;  (c.)  Inter- 
change of  the  same  tense  from  different  verbs  of  like 
signification :  Acts  ix,  26,  tTrnpnL,iv  (A,  B,  X,  C),  ettii- 
paTO  (E,  H,  L,  P) ;  Mark  i,  26  (part.),  <ptovi](Tav  (B,  X, 
L),  KpaKav  (A,  C,  D,  P,  A,  H). 

(3.)  Of  case  forms  there  are  some  variations;  as  Matt. 
xxvi,  52,  ixax'npr]  (A,  B,  X,  C),  jxaxatpn  {W,  D,  P,  A, 
n) ;  Luke  xxiv,  1,  /Sa^ewf  (A,  B,  X,  C,  D,  G,  H,  L), 
i8a5foc  (E,  K,  P,  S,U,V). 

(4.)  Exchange  of  terms  so  nearly  equivalent  as  to  be 
used  indifferently  in  certain  connections:  INIatt.  xii,  48; 
XV,  12;  xvii,  20,  and  xix,  21,  XiyEiv  (earlier),  eitteiv 
(later);  xxii,  37,  0ai'«t  (earlier),  «i;r£(v  (later):  Mark 
xiv,  31,  XaXfti'  (earlier),  Xeyjiv  (later);  John  xiv,  10, 
XEytw  (earlier),  XciXeu'  (later).     So  interchanged  are 
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fyspBiiQ  and  hiyepBiii;,  Matt,  i,  24 ;  fyfpS'/j  and  avaartj, 
xvii,  9;  avaaTr]rai  and  tytp^i]vai,  Luke  ix,  22;  rfK^tv 
{v  attached)  and  aiii}\it,  Matt,  xiv,  25;  i]\^ov  and 
airrik^ov,  Luke  xxiii,  33  ;  atriK^ttv  and  ttEXSetJ',  Acts 
xvi,  39 ;  Xiyuvai  and  tiirov.  Matt,  xiii,  28.  Tliese 
words,  so  nearly  equivalent  in  the  connection,  might 
readily  be  confounded  in  copying. 

(5.)  The  same  is  true  of  forms  nearly  equivalent  in 
sense ;  as  ovCt  and  ovt(.  wc  and  Kci^wg,  Acts  x,  47  ;  wffn 
and  mi;,  .John  xix,  14  ;  Luke  i,  u(i;  wg  and  loffinp,  2  Cor. 
i,  7  ;  ^f.YP'  '''"'^'  "^^■''  Luke  xvi,  !(!;  tdog  ov  and  awf  t)^ol^ 
xii,  50,  the  former  only  in  the  later  uncials,  the  lat- 
ter in  the  older  and  some  of  the  later.  It  is  true, 
also,  of  other  ecjuivalents  in  sense ;  as  John  xiv,  31,  ivt- 
TtiXaro  (A,  X,  D),  and  h'toX7]v  tSioKiv  (B,  L)  :  having 
the  same  meaning,  they  might  easily  be  confounded  in 
copying. 

(6.)  Familiar  contractions  (crasis)  abounding  in  oral 
speech,  and  often  passing  into  written  language;  com- 
mon in  the  earlier  MSS.,  and  often  resolved  in  the  later : 
John  viii,  on,  icc'ti>  (B,  N,  D),  kcu  tav  (A,  C,  L) ;  1  Cor.  ii, 
3,  (cayw  (A,  B,  N,  C,  P),  Kai  tyu  (D,  E,  F,  G,  L) ;  John 
xiv,  IG,  Kayuj  (B,  N,  D,  Q),  Km  £yw  (A,  L,  X)  ;  ver.  21, 
Kayw  (B,  N,  D,  G,  L),  kui  lyto  (A,  E,  H,  K). 

(7.)  Interchange  of  the  minor  connectives :  Acts  iv, 
14,  TOf  Tt  (A,  B,  S,  D'),  Toi'  ds  (P);  x,  48,  Trpocrsra^tv 
ct  (B,  N,  E),  TrpoatTaKtv  n  (A,  H,  L,  P) ;  Mark  i,28, 
K<n  tKiiX^ev  (B,  X,  C,  D),  t^jjX^g  ve  (A,  F,  U). 

(8.)  Pronominal  forms  inserted  without  affecting  the 
sense:  Matt,  xx,  23,  poi>  (after  tinovvfiioi');  xix,  28, 
vfiHQ  (after  r-«  JicrEff^f) ;  Rev.  xiv,  13, /xoi  (after  Xeyov- 
fffjc)-  Specially  frequent  is  the  insertion  of  avTog  in 
an  oblifjue  case:  Acts  xi,  13,  rturoi  (after  inrovrct),  and 
xii,  9  (after  jjkoXov^^i)  ;  Matt.  xxv.  4,  avrioi'  (after  ay- 
yfto(e),  and  v,  6  (after  mrai'Trjan')  ;  xxvi,  17,  avrio 
(after  XtyovTig),  and  xxvii, 22  (after  Xeyovaii').  An  in- 
structive case  of  presumed  addition,  but  more  probably 
of  unauthorized  omission,  occurs  in  the  last  clause  but 
one  of  Luke  xii,  53.  The  omission  of  the  pronoun  in 
the  four  preceding  clauses,  where  the  nearer  relation  of 
the  parties  makes  it  unnecessary,  may  have  occasioned 
its  omission  here,  where  it  is  required  by  the  more  re- 
mote relation.  Its  accidental  or  misjudged  omission 
being  more  probable  tlian  its  unauthorized  insertion,  the 
testimony  of  A,  B,  S"^,  D  in  its  favor  should  outweigh 
that  of  N,  A,  which  yet  determined  Tischendorf  to  omit 
it.  Tregelles  properly  retains  it  here,  and  as  properly 
omits  it  in  the  next  clause  (with  B,  D,  L  against  A,  T, 
X),  the  relation  being  already  expressed.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  whole  passage,  as  thus  read,  is  striking- 
ly marked  by  Luke's  characteristic  conciseness  and  pre- 
cision of  expression. 

(9.)  Change  in  the  order  of  words;  a  numerous  class, 
as  may  be  seen  on  almost  any  page  of  Scrivener's  iXo- 
viini  Testnmentiun  (in  the  Cambridge  classics).  Many 
of  these  variations  differ  from  each  other  no  more  than 
the  English  phrases  "^neas  by  name"  and  "by  name 
iEneas"  (Acts  ix,  33);  "went  up  straiglUway"  and 
"straightway  went  up"  (Matt,  iii,  16).  Most  of  them, 
however,  are  not  easily  accounted  for.  Such  cases  as 
ytvo/tfi'ot;  w  tavno  and  f j'  lavTio  ytvofiivoq  (Acts  xii, 
11),  and  similar  colloquial  phrases,  may  have  been  due 
to  local  habit  and  usage.  In  the  greater  number,  per- 
haps, the  copyist  himself,  after  reading  a  clause,  maj- 
not  have  recalled,  in  writing  it,  the  exact  order  f)f  the 
words;  or  he  may  have  been  unconsciously  misled  by 
one  occurring  to  him  more  correct  or  pointed  in  expres- 
sion, or  more  [)leasiug  to  the  ear.  In  many  there  is 
ground  for  such  preference ;  as  in  Acts  ix,  13,  oaa  kukci 
ETTOirjffi  roit,"  ayioig  aov  and  ocra  KaKa  toiq  ayioiQ  aov 
nr()ir](Te. 

(10.)  The  article,  in  the  use  of  which  the  MSS.  are 
very  fluctuating,  is  sometimes  neglected  or  inserted 
without  apparent  ground.     Significant  is  the  reading 


of  some  MSS.  (among  them  D)  in  Luke  xii,  54,  "When 
ye  see  the  cloud  ("  the  rain-betokening  cloud,"  1  Kings 
xviii,  44)  rising  from  the  west."  But  the  omission  of 
the  article  liere  is  strongly  attested  by  A,  B,  N,  L,  X,  A. 
(11.)  In  the  use  and  disuse  of  the  elision  the  MS.S. 
fluctuate :  1  John  ii,  16,  aXX  tK  (A,  S,  K,  L),  aXXa  eK 
(B,  C);  1  Cor.  vii,  4.  aXXa  6  (A,  B,  S,  C),  aXX  6  (D, 
E,  G,  K,  L,  P).  It  is  probable  that  the  shorter  elided 
form  was  that  of  oral  speech,  and  passed  into  the  earlier 
written  language.  More  doubtful  is  the  neglected  as- 
piration of  mutes  before  the  rough  breathing:  Luke  xii, 
53,  £7ri  v'lw  (B,  X,  T,  X,  T,  A,  A);  t<p  v'tuj  (A,  D,  K,  L, 

(12.)  Error  from  the  similar  construction  of  two  suc- 
cessive clauses:  James  ii,  18,  the  first  ek  (K,  L)  for 
XtttpiG  (A,  B,  t^  C,  P),  the  copyist  confounding  the  tK 
Tiov  fpyuii'  of  the  two  clauses.  His  blunder  is  perpet- 
uated in  our  current  Greek  text  through  the  misjudg- 
ment  of  IMill,  whose  long  and  involved  exposition  of 
the  meaning  is  its  own  refutation.  The  H  KAINH 
AIAHHKH  of  Coliiueus  (1534)  has  the  true  reading. 
The  English  version  here  follows  the  true  reading.  In 
1  Pet.  iii,  20,  "once — waited."  it  follows  a  false  reading 
{anaS,  e'CiSext'o)  without  MS.  authority,  and  received 
on  conjecture  by  Erasmus.  The  true  reading  is  aTve^e- 
CExiTo  (A,  B,  X^  C,  I),  P). 

(13.)  Synonyms,  and  also  words  that  in  certain  con- 
nections may  serve  as  such,  are  readily  interchanged: 
Matt.  XX,  34,  ofi^aTojv  (P.,  D,  L,  G),  of^aXfiajr  (X,  C, 
N).  In  xxv,  16  the  reading  "made"  [live  talents]  is 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  "gained"  [five  talents].  For 
the  former  {tTroitjrri)  are  A,  N.  X,  P,  A,  6 ;  for  the  latter 
(tKep£ij(Ti)  are  A=,  N"^,  B,  C,  D,  L.  So  likewise  ix,  29, 
ofijiuTiov  (D),  o(p^aXi.twv  (all  others) ;  vi,  1,  ^iKniocri)- 
v,]v  (B,  X,  D),  iXtr]HO(nn>i]v  (  E,  K,  L,  M,  S,  U,  Z). 
But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  by  the  former  the 
Saviour  meant  almsyiving,a?.  im|ilied  in  the  alternative 
reading.  He  first  states  the  general  principle  that  good 
deeds  are  not  to  be  done  to  be  seen  of  men,  and  then 
illustrates  it  by  the  case  of  ostentations  almsgiving. 
The  phrase  was  already  a  familiar  one :  Psa.  cvi,  3,  "  he 
that  doeth  righteousness;"  Isa.  Iviii,  2,  "a  nation  that 
did  righteousness ;"  1  John  ii,  29,  "  every  one  that  doeth 
righteousness;"  iii,  7,  10.  So  likewise  IMatt.  xxvii,  4, 
a^ixiov  (A,  B,  X,  C,  X),  Sikoiov  (B  marg.  L). 

(14.)  Of  proper  names  the  variations  in  spelling  are 
very  frequent:  1  Cor.  xvi,  19,  UpiaKa  (B,  X,  M,  P), 
npicTKiXXa  (A,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G);  John  vii,  19,  MwDtrfe 
(  B,  X,  D,  K,  L,  S,  T,  X,  A,  n ),  M w(T/,e  ( P,  A ).  Most 
significant  is  the  variation  in  Acts  xi,  20,  EXXrjvac  (A, 
XS  D),  EXXipncTTaQ  (B,  D=,  E,  H,  L,  P)  (comp.  vi,  1). 
Of  places:  Matt,  iv,  13,  Kai^apvaovix  ( B,  X,  D,  G), 
Kanipvaovn  (C,  E,  K,  L,  M,  P,  S,  U,  V) ;  xv,  39,  M«- 
yaSav  (B,  X,  D),  MoySaXa  (E,  F,  G,  H,  K,  L,  S,  U,  V); 
Luke  X,  30,  Ifpaxw  (B,  L,  X),  Ifptx^o  (A,  B  ,  X,  C,  D, 

3.  Tntenfional  I  nrintions. — Of  these  the  greater  num- 
ber affect  only  the  form  of  the  text. 

(1.)  Gi'ammatical  Chiniffes. —  (r>.)  In  the  oblique  case 
after  a  preposition,  to  express  what  was  understood  to 
be  the  required  relation :  Acts  ii,  30,  /ca^io-nt  ettj  tov 
^po7'ov  (A,  B,  X,  C,  D),  KciS^KTai  etti  tov  ^porov  (E, 
P) ;  Rev.  iv,  2,  ettj  top  Bpovov  KaSrrjficvoQ  (A,  B,  X), 
ETTt  TOV  Bpovov  Kn^r]^ifvoQ  (P);  ver.  9,  Ka^r]nii>o)  tTri 
rw  Siportt)  (A,  X),  icaS-»y/(Ei'w  (tti  tov  ^povov  (B,  P) ; 
xix,  5,  avo  tov  ^pot'ov  t^ijX^e  (A,  B.  C),  ik  tov  ipovov 
t^ijXit  (X.  P);  ]\Iark  vii,  30,  (itliX7]fi(i'Tiv  btti  TTjg  kXi- 
j'jje  (A,  N,  X,  r,  n),  fitfiXrjpn'iiv  iiTi  Ttji'  kXiptiv  (B, 
X,  D,  L,  A),  (h.)  Rectifying  a  supposed  solecism  :  Matt. 
V,  28,  iiri^vi^Tjcrat  avT)]v  (B,  D,  E,  K,  L,  S,  U,  V),  etti- 
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S'vfiTjffai  avrt]g  (X^  M) ;  xv,  32,  rj^Epai  rpuQ  (B,  C,  D, 
F,  G,  H,  K,  L,  M,  P,  S,  U,  V  ),  r]fitpac  rpeig  (  X,  E  ) ; 
Rev.  iv,  1,  Xeywi'  (A,  B,  N),  Xiyovaa  (X^  T) ;  ver.  8,  \t- 
yovTEQ  (A,  B,  N,  P),  Xfyorra  (in  the  cursives) ;  xi,  4, 

ICTTIOTIQ    (A,  B,   X,  C),  i(TTM(Jal   (X"^,   P). 

(2.)  Changes  Affecting  the  Substance  of  the  Text. — A 
careful  examination  and  comparison  of  such  changes 
will  probably  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  at  least  have  passed  from  the  margin  into 
the  body  of  the  text  through  the  want  of  proper  dis- 
crimination in  the  copyist.  In  the  old  IMSS.  frequent 
omissions  in  the  text  are  found  supplied  in  the  margin, 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  text  of  the  next  copy  made 
from  it.  This  being  a  standing  rule,  whatever  was 
written  in  the  margin  might  be  thus  incorporated  by 
an  incompetent  or  not  sufficiently  attentive  copyist.  If 
a  sentence  seemed  incomplete  or  irregular  in  construc- 
tion, or  otherwise  obscure,  inelegant,  or  apparently  in- 
accurate, a  remedy  was  suggested  in  the  margin.  A 
conspicuous  example  occurs  in  John  vii,  39.  The  whole 
verse  in  the  true  text  reads  thus:  "And  this  he  said 
concerning  the  Spirit  which  thej'  that  believe  on  him 
should  receive;  for  the  Spirit  was  not  yet,  because  Je- 
sus was  not  yet  glorified."  The  brevity  and  partial  ob- 
scurity of  the  form  "was  not  yet"  doubtless  occasioned 
the  marginal  gloss  "given,"  found  in  one  imcial,  B  (St- 
SoiiEvoi'),am\  the  cursive  254  l^SoSriy).  This  marginal 
gloss  becoming  incorporated  with  the  text,  we  have 
"the  Spirit  was  not  yet  given."  The  English  version 
properly  italicizes  ^«f««  as  not  authentic  Scripture.  It 
is  not  in  the  Kairjj  AiaBrjK)}  of  Colinoeus  (1534).  A 
similar  case  occurs  in  ver.  8,  where  ovttu)  (B,  L,  T,  X, 
r,  A,  A,  not  in  X,  D,  K,  M,  IT)  probably  passed  from 
the  margin  into  the  text.  This  reading,  on  which  the 
testimony  of  MSS.  is  pretty  evenly  balanced,  is  proved 
by  historical  evidence  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  text 
(see  Tischendorf  [8th  ed.] ;  Scrivener,  Introd.  to  Text. 
Crit.  [2d  ed.],  p.  529).  It  should  be  observed,  more- 
over, that  there  was  no  occasion  for  this  qualification, 
for  Jesus  did  not  go  up  to  the  feast  at  all.  John  vii,  10 
should  read,  according  to  the  MSS.,  "  But  when  his 
brethren  were  gone  up  to  the  feast,  then  went  he  up 
also,  not  openly,"  etc.  He  went  to  Jerusalem  private- 
ly, taking  no  part  there  in  the  public  festival  (for  he 
could  not  be  found,  ver.  11),  and  when  it  was  half  over, 
first  made  his  appearance  in  the  Temple  as  a  teacher 
(ver.  14).  In  Mark  i,  2,  tv  Haaia  toj  Trpo(bi]T(t)  (B, 
X,  D,  L,  A),  tv  ToiQ  Trpo<pr]TaiQ  (A,  E,  F,  G,  H,  K,  M, 
P,  S,  U,  V),  the  writer  specially  names  Isaiah,  because 
his  language  identifies  the  promised  messenger  in  the 
person  of  John,  "the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness." The  whole  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  him,  and 
the  failure  to  see  this,  its  central  point,  may  have  occa- 
sioned the  marginal  comment  that  passed  into  the  text. 
In  Gal.  iii,  1  the  explanatory  gloss  "  that  ye  should  not 
obey  the  truth"  is  found  in  C,  D"^,  E,  K,  L,  P,  but  not  in 
the  older  uncials  A,  B,  X,  D,  F,  (i.  In  Rom.  viii,  1, 
"who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit,"  is 
a  gloss  taken  from  ver.  4  as  characterizing  those  who 
are  "  in  Christ  Jesus."  In  Acts  xv,  34,  "  but  it  pleased 
Silas  to  abide  there  still"  (not  in  A,  B,  X,  E,  H,  L,  P),  is 
a  marginal  gloss  accounting  for  his  presence  there,  re- 
ferred to  in  ver.  40.  The  doubtful  passage  in  John  v, 
3,  4  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  a  marginal  com- 
ment (see  a  full  statement  of  the  case,  with  the  reasons 
for  and  against  its  genuineness,  in  Schaff's  edition  of 
Lange's  Commentary).  To  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
apostle's  language  in  2  Cor.  viii,  4,  we  owe  the  perver- 
sion of  his  meaning  in  the  current  Greek  text  and  in 
the  English  version.  The  words  inserted  from  the 
margin,  cti,aa^ai  t]fia(;,  are  not  in  the  uncial  text  (B, 
X,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  K,  L,  P,  etc.),  and  are  found  only  in 
the  cursives.  In  Mark  vii.  2  the  construction  (inter- 
rupted by  ver.  3,  4,  and  resumed  at  ver.  5)  seemed  in- 


complete, and  hence  the  marginal  supplement,  "they 
found  fault."  Only  late  uncials  (F,  K,  M,  N,  S,  U,  11) 
h^e  efiEfi\pavro,  not  found  in  A,  B,  X,  E,  G,  H,  L,  V. 
In  Matt,  xxv,  6  the  original  form,  "  Behold,  the  bride- 
groom !  go  ye  out  to  meet  him,"  has  the  air  of  an  ex- 
cited, midnight  cry.  The  supplemental  epxtrai  first 
appears  in  the  later  uncials  C ',  X,  F,  IT,  and  is  not  found 
in  B,  X,  C,  D,  L,  Z. 

Marked  diversities  in  Hebraistic  and  Greek  phraseolo- 
gy are  noted  :  Matt,  xxi,  23,  tX^oj/ri  avrw,  7rpo(7t)\Bov 
avTU)  ^(PaffKoiTi,  and  cX^ovTog  avrov,  etc.  Here  the 
Hebraism  is  found  in  later  uncials  (E,  F,  (i,  H,  K,  M, 
S,  U,  V),  and  the  other  in  B,  X,  C,  D,  L.  More  marked 
is  the  Hebraistic  Vav  convers.  represented  by  Kai  (xv, 
5;  Mark  vii,  12)  in  the  same  later  uncials,  and  not  in 
the  earlier.  The  omission  of  icai  makes  the  construc- 
tion easy  where  its  presence  has  caused  much  perplex- 
ity (see  IMeyer;  also  Lange  [Amer.  ed.],  p.  275). 

Assimilation,  so  called,  of  the  gospels  occurs,  especial- 
ly of  the  synoptic  gospels.  This  arose  from  the  habit 
of  noting  in  the  margin  of  one  gospel  the  words  of  an- 
other for  comparison,  illustration,  or  a  more  fidl  and  sat- 
isfactory statement.  In  Matt,  xxv,  13,  at  the  close  of 
the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  the  Saviour  adds,  "Watch 
therefore,  for  ye  know  not  the  day  nor  the  hour."  A 
copyist  added,  most  probablv  from  the  margin,  the 
words  of  Luke  xii,  40,  "  wherein  the  Son  of  man 
Cometh."  The  words  added  are  not  in  A,  li,  X,  C,  D, 
L,  X,  A,  and  are  found  only  in  C^,  F,  H'.  In  Matt,  ix, 
13  the  Saviour's  assertion  is,  "I  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners."  To  this  the  copyist  added  the 
marginal  gloss  from  Luke  v,  32,  ag  fitravoiav,  found  in 
later  uncials,  but  not  in  B,  X,  D,  etc.  In  Luke  xx,  23,  rt 
^lE  TTttpa^ETe  (A,  C,  D,  P),  omitted  B,  X,  L,  was  probably 
added  from  Matt,  xxii,  18 ;  iMark  xii,  15.  In  Mark  xiii, 
14,  "spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  pro|)het,"  is  transferred 
from  Matt,  xxiv,  15.  Luke  xvii,  30,  omitted  in  all  the 
uncials  except  D,  U,  was  inserted  from  Matt,  xxiv,  40. 
In  Matt.  XX,  22,  "and  to  be  baptized  with  the  baptism 
that  I  am  baptized  with,"  in  later  uncials,  but  not  in  B, 
X,  D,  L,  Z,  is  taken  from  Mark  x,  38.  In  Matt,  v,  44, 
"bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,"  and  the  words  "them  that  despitefully  use  j'ou," 
are  transferred  from  Luke  vi,  27, 28.  In  Luke  v,  38,  "  and 
both  are  preserved,"  is  from  Matt,  ix,  17.  In  xxvii,  35 
the  whole  verse,  after  the  words  "  casting  lots,"  is  from 
John  xix,  24.  The  same  tendencv  to  supplement  one 
account  by  another,  or  to  harmonize  two  accounts  of 
the  same  occurrence,  is  seen  in  Acts  ix,  5,  6,  where  all 
from  (TKXrjpov  in  ver.  5  to  Trpog  avrov  in  ver.  6  is  from 
xxvi,  14,  15. 

Supplementing  of  quotations  from  the  Old  Test,  only 
partially  cited  by  the  sacred  writer:  Matt,  xv,  8,  where 
"  This  people  honoreth  me  with  their  lips"  (omitting 
"draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouth")  is  the  true 
reading;  and  Mark  i,  2,  "shall  prepare  thy  way"  (omit- 
ting "before  thee").  Scrivener  (Ma7iual  ofTexf.  Crit. 
p.  12)  notes  the  following  supplements:  Luke  iv,  18, 
"  to  heal  the  broken-hearted  ;"  Acts  vii,  37,  "  him  shall 
ye  hear;"  Rom.  xiii,  9,  "thou  shalt  not  bear  false  wit- 
ness;" Heb.  ii,  7,  "and  didst  set  him  over  the  works  of 
thy  hands;"  xii,  20,  "or  thrust  through  with  a  dart." 

Other  supplementary  additions  came  into  the  text 
from  the  margins  of  MSS.  fitted  for  reading  the  church 
lessons,  and  from  lectionaries,  church  rituals,  and  litur- 
gies. It  was  necessarj'  to  prefix  to  each  lesson  its  prop- 
er title,  or  an  introductorj'  clause,  or  the  name  of  the 
person  or  class  addressed  or  speaking.  In  Acts  iii,  11, 
the  title  of  the  lesson,  rov  laSreuToi;  ;^wXoi>,  has  come 
in  place  of  the  original  avrov.  The  latter  is  the  read- 
ing of  A,  B,  X,  C,"D,  E;  the  former  is  found  in  the 
later  uncial  P  and  in  cursives.  In  Luke  vii,  31  it 
was  necessary  to  prefix  to  the  lesson  the  introductory 
clause  Hire  Ct  6  Kvpiog ;  found  in  cursives  and  the  later 
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uncial  M,  wanting  in  A,  B,  X,  D,  L,  X,  A.  The  name 
of  the  one  addressed,  or  speaking,  or  acting,  must  often 
be  inserted.  Hence  l/jcroi;,  in  place  of  arrov.  Matt,  viii, 
5;  ii](TOvc  added,  iv,  18;  xiv,  22;  transferred  from  the 
last  clause  to  the  first  in  John  i,  44.  In  Acts  viii,  37, 
without  douljt  a  marginal  note  came  in  from  the  bap- 
tismal formula  of  a  church  ritual;  wanting  in  the  early 
MSS.  A,  15,  X,  C,  II,  L,  P,  and  feebly  accredited  other- 
wise. In  1  John  V,  7,  8,  from  ei'  rai  ovpav())  to  iv  Tr\ 
yi]  is  now  regarded  as  spurious  by  all  textual  critics. 
'■  They  were  originally  brought  into  Latin  copies  in 
Africa  from  the  margin,  where  they  had  been  placeil  as 
a  pious  and  orthodox  gloss  on  ver.  8"  (Scrivener,  Man- 
ual of  Text.  Criticism,  2d  ed.  p.  556.  who  reviews  the  con- 
troversy respecting  the  passage,  with  a  full  statement 
of  the  evidence  on  both  sides).  In  Matt,  vi,  13,  from 
oTi  (Tov  to  the  end,  the  doxologj'  is  wanting  in  the  old- 
est uncials,  B,  N,  D,  Z  (A,  C,  P  are  defective  here),  and 
on  other  diplomatic  grounds  is  discredited  by  most 
textual  critics.  It  probably  originated  in  the  early 
liturgies  of  the  Church.  The  passage  in  John  vii,  53- 
viii,  11,  bracketed  as  doubtful  in  some  critical  editions 
and  omitted  in  others,  is  regarded  as  authentic  history, 
the  record  of  an  actual  occurrence  in  the  life  of  Jesus. 
The  question  of  its  genuineness  is  fully  discussed  by 
Lange  (Commentary,  Amer.  ed.  p.  268-271,  and  the  chief 
authorities  on  both  sides  are  stated  by  Dr.  SchaflF, 
p.  267).  The  passage  in  Mark  xvi,  9-20,  omitted  in  B 
(though  a  column  is  significantly  left  vacant)  and  in 
X,  is  found  in  A,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  M,  S,  U,  V,  X,  P,  A,  H 
(see  the  full  statement  of  the  question  of  its  genuine- 
ness in  Scrivener,  Introd.  to  Text.  Crit.  p.  507-513). 

Of  variations  on  doctrinal  grounds,  or  in  favor  of  cur- 
rent opinions,  no  decisive  case  has  been  adduced;  yet 
subjective  considerations  might  influence  the  choice 
among  different  extant  readings.  In  Acts  xx,28  is  the 
reading  iKKkrjruai'  tov  Qiov  (B,  X)  for  tKK\i]mav  tov 
Kvpiov  of  A,  C,  D,  E.  The  former  being,  as  Meyer  sug- 
gests, Paul's  invariable  usage  (once  Xpiarov,  never  kv- 
piov),  it  was  written  parallel  with  the  latter  in  the  mar- 
gin, and  thence  passed  into  the  text.  For  the  substi- 
tution of  Bfoc  in  place  of  nioc,  John  i,  18,  other  causes 
maybe  assigned  more  probable  than  a  purposed  change 
of  the  text  from  doctrinal  preference  (see  SchaflF's  ex- 
haustive note  on  the  passage  in  his  edition  of  Lange's 
Commentary,  and  Tischendorf's  8th  ed. ).  Tregelles 
edits  the  reading  Gfof;  Tischendorf,  with  a  truer  criti- 
cal sense  and  appreciation  of  evidence,  retains  the  cor- 
rect reading  vioi;.  To  a  reverent  feeling  are  probably 
due  such  variations  as  lioGijcp  and  o  narijp  avruv,  Luke 
ii,  33;  laicrj/^  (cat  »)  /*j;r/jp  and  oi  yoptii;,  ver.  44. 

A  case  of  special  historical  interest,  not  falling  under 
any  of  the  above  classifications,  occurs  in  Rev.  xv,  3 
(Engl,  version),  "just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King 
of  saints."  But  the  MS.  from  which  the  book  was  first 
printed  (professedly)  reads, ''thou  King  of  the  nations" 
{twv  fSj'oiv);  appropriately  here  (comp.  the  next 
verse).  This  is  also  the  reading  of  A,  B  of  the  Apoc.  and 
P  (Porphyrian  palimpsest).  But  X  and  C  read  "King 
eternal"  {aiwvujv,  as  in  1  Tim.  i,  17),  Lat.  Vulg.  seeculo- 
rum  (Cod.  Am.  cceloi-uni).  It  is  probable,  as  suggest- 
ed by  Tregelles  {The  Revelation  in  Greek,  Edited  from 
Ancient  Authorities,  p.  95),  that  the  true  reading, 
EGNQN,  was  in  some  MSS.  written  i^IBNQN  (see 
above,  I,  2),  then  AlONQN  =  AIQNQN.  Instead  of 
the  true  reading  in  his  MS.,  Erasmus  followed  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Vulg.  reading  sacnhrnm,  its  MS.  ab- 
breviation xrloriim  being  easily  mistaken  for  scto7-um, 
the  abbreviation  of  aanctoi'um.  Thus  the  reading  of 
the  current  Greek  text,  and  of  the  English  version  of  it, 
rests  solelv  on  a  mistaken  abbreviation  in  the  Latin 
Vulg. 

To  an  error  of  sight  and  ofitacism  we  owe  that  won- 
derful beast  of  the  Apocalypse  (xvii,  8)  "  that  was,  and 
is  not,  and  yet  is."     The  above-named  MS.  reads  koi 


irapi<7Ti  (e<TTi  slightly  removed  from  the  preceding  syl- 
lable, as  often  in  MS.),  with  a  distinctly  written  a  in  that 
syllable,  and  the  accentuation  of  Kai  irc'ipiaTi.  The  read- 
ing is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  ancient  MSS. :  X  naptir- 
TE  (  —Trap(rTTai),  A  (  C  is  defective  here),  B  of  the 
Apoc,  and  P,  which  have  iraptaTai.  Erasinus's  copy- 
ist, mistaking  a  for  e  in  ivap,  and  making  a  false  di- 
vision of  syllables,  wrote  KatTrtp  tart ;  hence  that 
beast,  so  long  the  ci-ux  interpretum. 

II.  Value. — Only  readings  attested  by  uncial  MSS. 
are  now  recognised  by  most  critics;  while  others,  well 
attested  by  the  best  cursives,  are  not  taken  into  ac-  * 
count,  these  later  ISISS.,  dating  from  about  the  10th 
centur_v  and  onward,  being  appealed  to  only  as  corrobo- 
rative of  earlier  authorities,  or  in  cases  where  these  dis- 
agree. But  as  the  character  of  a  j\IS.,  tested  by  com- 
parative criticism,  is  often  entitled  to  as  much  consider- 
ation as  its  age,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  most  ap- 
proved will  yet  be  allowed  their  due  weight  claimed  for 
them  by  Scrivener,  their  strenuous  and  able  advocate 
(see  his  Manual  of  Text.  Crit.  [2d  ed.],  p.  465,  and  ch. 
ix). 

Comparative  criticism  is  "  that  delicate  and  impor- 
tant process  whereby  we  seek  to  determine  the  compar- 
ative value  and  trace  the  mutual  relation  of  authorities 
of  every  kind  upon  which  the  original  text  of  the  New 
Test,  is  based"  (Scrivener,  lit  sup.  p.  4()2).  It  has  al- 
ready been  employed  to  a  certain  extent  with  highly 
satisfactory  results;  but  its  laws,  and  their  proper  ap- 
plication, are  yet  to  be  fully  developed.  See  Criticism, 
Biblical. 

III.  Number The  number  of  various  readings  is  not 

easily  ascertained.  Since  the  time  of]\Iill,when  they 
are  estimated  to  have  been  about  thirty  thousand,  it 
has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  numerous  MSS.  since 
discovered  and  the  more  thorough  collation  of  those 
then  known.  As  it  often  happens  that  of  several  read- 
ings one  gives  the  clue  to  the  origin  of  them  all,  reduc- 
ing all  to  one  {Canons  of  Criticism,  ii,  2),  so  a  new  read- 
ing may  be  welcomed  as  supplying  that  which  is  sought. 
For  a  long  time  the  utmost  diligence  has  been  used  in 
searching  through  MSS.  and  recording  every  deviation 
from  a  common  printed  text,  even  to  the  slightest  pe- 
culiarity in  spelling,  till  the  number  is  increased  four- 
fold. Of  these  at  least  a  fifth  part  respect  only  clerical 
errors,  dilTerences  in  spelling,  in  the  form  of  a  tense  or  a 
case,  in  the  order  of  words,  and  the  like ;  while  of  doubt- 
ful readings  that  affect  the  sense  the  number  is  far  less, 
and  those  that  affect  a  doctrine  or  a  duty  are  few,  if  anj*. 

Attention  was  directed  to  discrepancies  in  the  IMSS. 
of  the  New  Test,  by  the  controversies  between  Erasmus 
and  Stunica  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  Compluten- 
sian  and  Erasmian  texts.  (For  the  earliest  allusions  to 
them  in  patristic  writings,  see  Nkw  Testament,  II, 
3,  4,  If  3  ).  A  formal  comparison  of  different  readings 
and  their  value  was  first  made,  though  unsatisfacto- 
rily, in  Stephens's  third  or  royal  edition  (1550).  His 
te.xt,  very  negligently  and  often  capriciously  formed,  be- 
came the  current  (ireek  text  in  England  and  America. 
Tlie  Elzevir  editions  ( 1624,  fol.),  formed  chicfiy  from 
Beza's  and  the  tiiird  of  Stephens,  adding  notliing  of 
critical  value,  l)ecame  the  current  Greek  text  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Various  readings  of  the  Codex 
A  lexandrinus,  and  a  digest  of  numerous  others  in  Wal- 
ton's Polyglot  Bible  (1654-57),  are  the  first  collection 
of  any  value.  Of  subsequent  contributions  to  textual 
criticism  the  following  may  be  named  as  having 
made  epochs  in  the  progress  of  the  science  [for  a  full 
account  of  the  printed  editions  of  the  New  Test., 
see  Ckiticism  B]:  Mill's  Greek  Test.  (1707;  2d 
ed.  by  Kuster,  1710),  with  various  readings  from  all 
sources  then  accessible,  was  the  first  attemjit  for  a  com- 
plete critical  apparatus.  Bengel  (1725-34)  led  the  way 
in  the  classification  of  MSS.  and  versions,  relying  on  the 
oldest  authorities.  Wcttstein's  Xeir  Test.  (1761-52) 
added  much  to  the  materials  for  textual  criticism,  in- 
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creasing  the  collection  of  various  readings  from  MSS. 
not  before  or  imperfectU'  collated.  With  the  labors  of 
Griesbach  (^j/mfio/fls  Criticce.  [1785-93];  Neiv  Tent,  ['id 
ed.  1796-1806])  began  thestrictlycriticaltreatmentof  the 
text  itself,  then  for  the  first  time  corrected  throughout 
from  MSS.  and  other  ancient  authorities.  The  labors 
of  Tischendorf  (184:1-73)  have  made  a  new  ajra  in  the 
science.  By  his  numerous  collations  and  printed  texts 
of  MSS.,  with  elaborate  prolegomena,  notes,  and  fac- 
similes— his  discovery  of  the  Codex  tSinaiticus  and  im- 
perial edition  of  it,  with  specimens  in  fac-simile,  prol- 
egomena, and  full  notes,  in  1862,  preceded  by  its  best 
representative  in  lithographed  fac-simile,  the  Codex 
Friderico-A  iigiistantis,  with  prolegomena  antl  illustra- 
tive comments,  in  1846;  his  eight  critical  editions  of 
the  iVew  Test.— he  has  far  exceeded  all  who  have  labored 
in  this  field  before  him,  and  won  for  himself  the  first 
place  among  Biblical  critics. 

On  the  subject  of  various  readings,  see  Griesbach, 
Si/mbolce  Critical  (1785-93)  and  Prolegomena  ad  Nov. 
Test.  (2d  ed.  1786) ;  Lachmann,  Prolegomena  ad  Nov. 
Test.  ( 1842  ) ;  Tregelles,  A  ccount  of  the  Printed  Text 
of  the  New  Test.  (1854)  and  Introd.  'to  the  Text.  Crit.  of 
the  New  Test.  (  1856 ) ;  Tischendorf,  Prolegomena  ad 
Nov.  Test.  (7th  ed.  1859);  Scrivener,  Plain  Introd.  to 
the  Criticism  of  the  Neio  Test.  (2d  ed.  1874);  Delitzsch, 
Ilandschriftliche  Funde  (1861-62) ;  Conant,  Greek  Text 
of  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  Baptist  Quarterly,  1871 ;  Smith, 
Bible  Dictionary  (Eng.  ed.  1860;  Amer.  ed.  1870),  p.  2125- 
2128.     (T.J.  C.) 

VARIOUS  READINGS  of  the  Old  Test.  It  is 
now  universally  admitted  that  the  text  of  the  Old  Test, 
has  not  come  down  to  us  without  mistakes.  Like  all 
other  ancient  books,  the  Bible  has  suffered  from  the 
errors  of  transcribers ;  and  thus,  in  the  course  of  repeated 
copying,  many  small  variations  crept  into  the  text,  and 
various  readings  came  into  existence.  These  varies  lec- 
tinnes  may  be  assigned  to  two  sources.  They  were  made 
unintentionally  or  purposely. 

I.  Accidental  Mistakes.  —  By  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  existing  various  readings  owe  their  origin  to 
accident,  and  may  be  traced  back  to  the  following 
sources : 

1.  Transcribers  saiv  amiss,  and  therefore  they  con- 
founded letters  similar  in  shape.  Beth  and  Kaph. 
(iimel  and  Nun,  Daleth  and  Resh,  He  and  Cheth,  are  so 
like  that  they  were  exchanged.  Thus,  in  Neh.  xii,  3  we 
read  ni3Da,but  inver.  14  niDSlU;  1  Chron.  ix,  15,  i-i2T, 
but  Neh.  xi,  17,  "il3T;  Gen.  x,  3,  nSi-i,  but  1  Chron.  i, 
6,  rsin  ;  Gen.  x,  4,  D^nin,  but  1  Chron.  i,  7,  nimi ; 
xviii,  12,  alXT3,  but  2  Sam.  viii,  12,  D-iX-a,  etc.  From 
the  same  cause  the  copyists  transposed  letters,  words, 
and  sentences.     Thus  we  read, 

Josh,  xxi,  2T,  '|ll:3,  but  iu  1  Chron.  vi,  56,  '|bl5. 

1  Sam.  i,  1,  inn—p,  but  iu  1  Chron.  vi,  19,  mn""!'. 

2  Sam.  xxiii,  Sl.'^'Om^n,  but  in  1  Chron.  xi,33,  "i^Tinnn. 
1  Kings  X,  11,  D'^:"2bx,  but  iu  2  Chron.  ix,  10,  D-^^iabx. 
Psa.  Iviii,  46,  IJ-in"''!,  but  in  2  Sam.  xxii,  46,  Tian"^1. 

"    xviii,  50,  mtTi  n"'iaa,  but  in  2  Sam.  xsii,  50,  mfT^ 
D"ii:S3. 

"   45,123    "IDS    lb     irT2'j:'i     'IX    yorb 

"'b-r^^3^  but  in  2  Sam.  xsii,  45,  i:3 

'■h  ''.s'^'iT"'  "|tx  yiTa'ob  "^b-rrns"!  -133. 

Comp.  also  Psa.  xcvi,  9-11  with  1  Chron.  xvi,  30-32. 

From  the  same  cause  they  omitted  letters,  words,  and 
sentences,  especially  when  two  periods  or  clauses  termi- 
nated in  the  same  way.     Thus  Neh.  xi,  5,  iT'lUSia,  but 

1  Chron.  iv,  36;  vi,  15,  nilUS;  Psa.  xviii,  42,  n-'mj"',  but 

2  Sam.  xxii,  42, 1  "TIJ".  Words  were  omitted :  as  in  1  Sam. 
i,  3,  where,  after  IT^^'O,  probably  D'^ri^l"']'!  (Sept.  tK 


TToXftiJC  avTov  i^  'Apia5aifji)  was  left  out.  The  omis- 
sion of  clauses  or  sentences  we  notice,  e.  g.  1  Sam.  v,  3, 
where,  after  mma-a,  the  words  1N-ii"l  "I'.jn  n^H  1S3"^T 
were  omitted,  for  the  Sept.  reads  Kai  fial'iX^oi'  tig  oIkov 
Aayuii'  Kai  dSov.  The  last  two  examples  of  omission 
bear  the  technical  name  of  ofioioTeXevroj'. 

2.  Transcribers  heard  amiss,  and  fell  into  mistakes. 
Here  the  same  observations  can  be  made  as  above. 
Thus— 

1  Sam.  xvii,  34,  we  And  llT,  as  in  several  codd.,  instead 

ofniy. 

"     xxii,  IS,  5111,  but  the  Keri,  5X1. 
2Kingsxx,  4,  iiyn,  "     "      "    i:in. 
Psa.  xcvi,  12,  tbsi,  but  1  Chron.  xvi,  32,  rbs^. 
Isa.  Ixv,  4,  pis,  but  Keri,  p"l^. 

To  this  cause  must  be  ascribed  the  seventeen  identifica- 
tions of  xb  with  lb  noted  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible. 

3.  Transcribers  made  mistakes  from  memory.  Where 
the  copyist  trusted  too  much  to  his  memory,  he  con- 
founded synonymous  terms,  as  in  Lev.  xxv,  36,  bx  with 
bn;  in  2" Kings  i,  10,  '^\^21■^^  with  I'OXi'l,  and  mni 
with  iSnX;  or  he  altered  the  word,  after  the  more  fre- 
quent forms,  in  parallel  passages.  Thus,  in  Isa.  Ixiii,  16, 
some  have  "na  'Voh  instead  of  "^-aa  cbl3.-?3,  be- 
cause the  former  is  the  more  common. 

4.  Transcribers  made  mistakes  in  judgment.  They 
misapprehended  the  text  before  them,  and  therefore  di- 
vided words  badly,  misunderstood  abbreviations,  and 
blundered  with  regard  to  the  letters  called  custodes  line- 
arum,  as  well  as  marginal  notes.  One  word  was  im- 
properly separated  into  two,  or  two  combined  into  one. 
An  example  occurs  in  Psa.  xlviii,  16,  where  the  text  has 
mT3  hs  instead  of  ^\^'Qhy,  unto  death  instead  of  fo?- 
ever.  The  latter  reading  is  found  in  many  MSS.  and 
editions;  Sept.  tig  tocq  aloJvaQ;  Vulg.  in  soecula.  On 
the  contrary,  Iv,  16,  ni^iHUi,  the  textual  reading,  denot- 
ing desolations,  is  directed  by  the  Keri  to  be  divided  into 
rTD  mji,  let  death  seize.  This  is  adopted  by  many 
MSS.,  editions,  and  old  translators,  as  Sept.,  Vulg., 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Jerome. 

Abbreviations  were  usuallj^  made  bj'  writing  the  first 
letter  of  a  word  and  appending  a  small  stroke  or  two  to 
indicate  the  omission  of  some  letters.  Hence  the  omis- 
sion was  sometimes  erroneously  supplied,  or  the  abbre- 
viated word  was  considered  complete  in  itself.  Thus, 
mni  was  shortened  into  1  or  1.  In  Isa.  xlii,  19,  the 
Sept.  has  translated  ilini  I^JfD  by  6  Soi\6q  /xov, 
showing  that  they  mistook  ^  13S>D  for  113S3.  So 
also  in  Jer.  vi,  11,  iTini  P^PI,  the  fury  of  Jehovah,  is 
translated  by  the  Sept.  Bvfuiv  ^lov,  showing  that  they 
mistook  1  PTOn  for  T72n;  Psa.  xxxi,  7,  inX3'iJ,  / 
hate,  all  ancient  translators  understood  for  mST'  PX3UJ, 
thou.  Lord,  hatest ;  and  this  reading  is  found  in  Cod.  170. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  did  not  divide  a  word 
between  two  lines.  When  there  was  a  vacant  space  at 
the  end  of  a  line  too  small  to  contain  the  next  word, 
they  added  letters  to  fill  it  up  and  preserve  the  uniform 
appearance  of  the  copy.  These  supernumerary  letters 
were  generally  the  initials  of  the  following  word,  though 
it  was  written  entire  in  the  next  line.  Ignorant  tran- 
scribers may  have  taken  these  superfluous  letters,  called 
custodes  linearum,  "  keepers  of  the  lines,"  into  the  text. 
Thus  it  is  thought  by  some  that  in  Isa.  xxxv,  1,  the  com- 
mon reading  131^  DVi'D"'  arose  from  -i31'C  D  liriyi, 
by  joining  the  superfluous  fZ  to  the  end  of  the  verb. 
On  the  other  hand,  transcribers  suspected  the  existence 
of  these  custodes  lineai-um  in  places  where  they  did  not 
occur,  and  omitted  part  of  the  text.  So  in  Exod.  xxxi, 
8  the  word  bs,  "  all,"  appears  to  have  been  omitted  be- 
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cause  of  the  following  I^SD.  The  omitted  word  is  found 
in  the  oldest  versions.  Errors  also  arose  from  taking 
marginal  annotations  into  the  text.  Probably  Isa.  vii, 
17  furnishes  an  example,  for  the  clause  "iViyX  ~5T3  rS 
is  unsuitable.  To  such  marginal  annotations  must  be 
ascribed  those  passages  in  which  to  one  word  a  second 
or  even  a  third  translation  is  added.  Thus  in  1  Sam.  xii, 
14  the  Sept.  reads,  for  13ni:j"i  501,  Kai  ov  KaTt^vci- 
(TTlvaag  ///(af  (icai  ov  tS^Xarrag  (//(Of)- 

In  some  cases  the  IMS.  itself  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  errors,  be  it  that  it  was  illegible  or  that  some  letters 
■were  obliterated.  After  all,  it  must  be  obvious  that  no 
intentional  errors  were  made,  and  the  existence  of  vari- 
ous readings  is  i)urely  accidental. 

II.  Intentionul  Errors. — After  what  has  been  said,  it 
would  be  useless  to  speak  of  in/en/ionnl  errors  were  it 
not  for  the  very  fact  that  Church  fathers,  Jlohammed, 
and  scholars  of  renown  have  brought  such  a  charge 
against  the  Jews.  But  the  charge  has  not  been  substan- 
tiated. Their  veneration  for  the  sacred  books  was  too 
great  to  allow  them  to  make  alterations,  knowing  them 
to  be  wrong.  Josephus  {Cont.  Apkm.  i,  8)  says,  ToirojV 
Tov  yap  (ila)i'oc  i'lSrj  Trap<i)\i](c6T0(;,  ovTt  Trpoff^tli'ai 
TIC  ovCiv,  ovTt  a((>tXi!v  ai'ruiv,  ovri  f^itra^tlvai  rt- 
roX//(/fOf )';  and  Eusebius  {Prtep.  Eraiiff.  y'm,  6)  cites 
from  Piiilo:  M»)  piJiJ-ct  yt  avTovg  iiovov  tiLv  inr  airov 
(IVIoses)  yiypaj-if^iiViov  Kwijnai,  aWu  Kai>  fivpiriKiQ  av- 
Toi'Q  dTTiiiavriv  v7roi.ith>ai  ^cittov,  tj  roic  tKEivov  v6- 
(loig  Kcit  tSreaiv  ivavria  TreKrSriji'ai.  Like  the  Samari- 
tans, the  early  Christians  brought  the  accusation  of  cor- 
rupting the  text  against  the  Jews.  But  these  were  not 
competent  witnesses  or  righteous  accusers.  For  when 
the  Jews  quoted  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  passages  differ- 
ing from  the  Sept.,  which  some  of  the  fathers  regarded 
as  inspired,  it  was  verj'  easy  to  say  that  the  Jews  had 
corrupted  Scripture  in  such  places.  This  was  all  the 
reply  tiiey  could  make,  being  themselves  ignorant  of 
the  Hebrew  original.  It  was  different  with  Moham- 
med (see  the  Koran,  sura  ii,  73, 176-178;  iii.lS8;  v,  17). 
His  charge  is  equally  directed  against  Christians  as 
against  .Jews,  because  of  his  inability  to  find  any  sup- 
port in  the  Scriptures  for  his  prophetical  pretensions. 

The  earliest  among  Christians  wlio  made  the  charge 
against  the  Jews  of  corrupting  the  text  was  Justin  IVIar- 
tjT  (comp.  Tri/pho,  c.  71,  72,  73),  who  was  followed  by 
Irenjeus,  Tertullian,  and  others.  All  these  fathers  knew 
nothing  of  Hebrew;  they  had  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  Sept.  Of  more  importance  is  the  testimony  of  Ori- 
gan and  Jerome,  because  they  knew  Hebrew.  It  is  true 
that  Jerome,  in  his  Commentary  on  Galaiians  Hi,  appears, 
indeed,  to  charge  the  Jews  with  erasing  the  word  5D  in 
Dent,  xxvii,  2() ;  for  he  says,  "  Incertum  habemus  utrum 
LXX  iuterpretes  addiderint  Deut.  xxvii,  26  omnis  homo 
et  in  omnibus,  an  in  veteri  Hebrteo  ita  fuerit  et  postea 
a  Judicis  deletum  sit. . . .  Quam  ob  causam  Samaritano- 
rum  Hebnca  volumina  relegens  inveni  ?D  scriptum  esse 
et  cum  LXX  interpretibus  concordare.  Frustra  igitur 
illud  tulennit  Judffii,  ut  videreiitur  esse  sub  maledicto, 
si  non  possent  omnia  complere  qii*  scrt]ita  sunt:  cum 
antiquiores  alterius  quoque  gentis  literaj  id  positum  fu- 
isse  testentur."  But  this  charge  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  his  deliberate  opinion,  as  can  be  seen  from 
his  CommenUirti  on  Isaiah,' ch.  vi,  where  he  says, 
"Quodsi  a)i()uts  dixerit,  Hebraaos  libros  postea  a  JudiBis 
esse  falsatos,  audiat  Origenera,  ()uid  in  octavo  volumine 
explanationuin  Esaiie  huic  respondeat  cpia^stiuncuhe: 
quod  nun(piam  Dominus  et  A|iostoli,  qui  cwtcra  crimina 
argiunit  in  scribis  et  Pharis.ws,  de  hoc  crimine,  (piod 
erat  maximum,  rcticuissent,  sin  autem  dixerint  post  ad- 
ventum  Domini  Salvatoris  et  prredicationem  Apostolo- 
rum  libros  Hebrseos  fuisse  falsatos,  cachinnnm  tenere 
non  potero,  ut  Salvator  et  Evangelists  et  Apostoli  ita 
testimonia  protulerint,  ut  Judaji  postea  falsaturi  erant." 
In  spite  of  this  important  testimony,  there  were  not 
wanting  some  who  renewed  the  old  charge.     Foremost 


among  them  were  Isaac  Yossius,  W.  Whiston,  J.  Morinus, 
etc.,  who  again  were  refuted  by  Carpzov,  De  Muis,  Teg- 
lor,  Boote,  Cocceius,  (irabe,  Trigland.  Bellarmine,  H.  Si- 
mon, (ilassius,  Capellus,  and  a  host  of  others,  who,  exam- 
ining the  question  sine  slinlio  et  ira,  were  not  apt  to  kt 
their  sober  reason  run  astray. 

There  are  two  or  three  places  in  which  the  charge  of 
intentional  corruption  has  a  plausible  appearance,  viz. 
I'sa.  xvi,  10;  xxii,  17;  and  Zech.  xii,  10;  but,  without 
entering  upon  an  cxaniiuation  of  these  passages,  as  be- 
yond the  province  of  this  article,  we  may  state  that  a 
close  examination  proves  the  folly  of  the  charge. 

With  regard  to  the  other  classes  of  alterations  arising 
from  a  well-meaning  desire  on  behalf  of  the  text,  we 
see  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  readings  apparently 
easier  or  less  objectionable  were  occasionally  substituted 
for  others;  that  supposed  mistakes  were  rectitied;  places, 
where  something  appeared  to  be  wanting,  tilled  up;  and 
passages  made  conformable  to  parallel  ones.  Examples 
of  this  kind  are  found  in  Gen.  ii,  2,  where,  for  ''""^3"Cn, 
the  Samaritan,  Sept.,  and  Syriac  have  "^'i'^n ;  Numb, 
xxvii,  7,  where,  instead  of  DIT^nX,  various  iVISS.  with 
the  Samaritan  read  "rr^^S  with  the  feminine  suffix; 
Judg.  xviii,  30,  where,  for  niT'O,  was  put  mUJ^;  1 
Chron.  ii,  48,  where,  for  1^"',  several  MSS.  read  iTlb"'  ia 
the  feminine ;  Psa.  xxxvi,  2,  where,  for  "'Sti,  many  IMSS. 
and  versions  read  135.  In  like  manner  "IT^'O,  in  Deut. 
xxiii,  2,  was  separated  into  "if  Clia;  and  I^OS  'V,  in 
Psa.  xxviii.  8,  was  changed  in  some  MSS.  into  1?aS'P  T", 
the  latter  taken,  perhaps,  froin  xxix,  11. 

After  all,  it  must  appear  that  all  readings  must  be 
ascribed  to  purely  accidental  causes,  such  as  have  beeii 
enumerated  above.     See  Keri  and  Kethib.     (B.  P.) 

Varisuus  is  the  name  of  a  supposed  early  heretic, 
mentioned  by  Ittigius  {De  Bceresiarchis,  iii,  1,  Appen- 
dix xii)  as  being  named  in  an  anonymous  commentary 
on  St.  ]Matthew.  It  is  thought  the  true  reading  is  Bar- 
jesii,  and  that  the  person  intended  is  Elymas  the  sor- 
cerer, who  is  so  called  in  Acts  xiii,  6.  See  Burton, 
Bampton  Lectures,  p.  495. 

Varlet,  Dominique  JMauie,  a  French  prelate,  was 
born  in  Paris,  March  15,  1678.  His  father,  who  event- 
ually became  a  hermit  of  Mount  Valerian,  had  early  des- 
tined him  for  the  Church,  and  he  entered  the  seminary 
of  St.  Magloire,  where  in  1706  he  received  ortlination  and 
the  diploma  of  doctor.  He  served  soon  after  as  curate 
of  Conflans-Charenton;  but,  becoming  attached  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Port-Royalists,  he  opposed  the  bull  Uni- 
f/enitus,  and  in  consequence  left  for  America  in  1711, 
where  he  instructed  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana.  He 
was  recalled  to  Europe,  and  appointed  bishop  of  Ascalon 
and  coadjutor  of  the  bishop  of  Babylon  (Sept.  17,  1718); 
and  after  consecration  (Feb.  19,  1719)  he  sailed  from 
Amsterdam,  crossed  Russia,  and  took  up  his  residence 
at  the  court  of  Persia,  in  Hamadan.  He  was  soon  de- 
posed by  the  pope,  however;  and  after  settling  in  Am- 
sterdam (1720)  he  finally  appealed  from  the  bull  of  the 
pope  (Feb.  15,  1723),  but,  nevertheless,  gave  ordination 
to  four  recusant  ecclesiastics  at  Utrecht,  publishing  in 
his  defence  his  Apolorjies  (Amst.  1724-27).  He  died  at 
Rhynwick,  near  Utrecht,  INIay  14,  1742.  See  Iloefer, 
\viir.  Bicfi  Generale,  s.  v. 

Varnell,  John  1M.,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South.  No  record  of  his  birth  or  early 
life  is  preserved.  He  was  converted  in  1847,  received 
into  the  Holston  (East  'i'enn.)  Conference  in  1849,  and 
labored  with  zeal  and  fidelity  until  his  death,  in  1857. 
Mr.  Varnell  was  a  devout,  energetic  young  man.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  M.  E.  Church,  South, 
1857.  p.  7.53. 

Varotari,  Alessandro  (Tl  Padoranino),  an  emi- 
nent Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Padua  in  1590.  He 
received  instruction  in  painting,  and  began  in  childhood 
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to  study  and  imitate  the  works  of  Titian,  which  were  at 
Padua.  He  was  sent,  while  young,  to  Venice,  where  he 
continued  tlie  study  of  Titian  so  assiduously  as  to  be 
considered  among  the  foremost  of  his  disciples.  His 
pictures  abound  in  Venice  and  Padua,  but  are  rarely 
met  with  elsewhere.  The  principal  are,  The  Dead 
Christ  (now  at  Florence)  •.—The  Supper  at  Cann,  in  the 
chapter  of  La  Caritii  at  Venice : — four  histories  of  the 
life  of  ;iS'.  Doiiienico.  He  died  in  IGoO.  See  Spooner, 
Bloij.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Varro,  Marcus  Terentius,  a  learned  Roman  anti- 
quarian, was  born  in  the  Sabine  town  of  Reate,  B.C.  IIG. 
He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  senatorial 
rank,  and  was  first  instructed  by  L.  /Elius,  afterwards 
by  Antiochus,  an  Academic  philosopher.  Varro  was 
very  prominent  in  the  political  history  of  his  time,  ad- 
hering to  the  cause  of  Pompey,  and  performing  the  du- 
ties of  general  in  Spain.  He  withdrew  from  public  life 
after  the  defeat  of  Pompey,  and  was  reconciled  to  Oiesar. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  that  ever 
lived;  said  to  be  the  most  learned  of  the  Romans.  His 
learning  extended  to  almost  every  department  of  knowl- 
edge. His  writings  embraced  grammar,  rhetoric,  poet- 
ry, geography,  historj',  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  and 
husbandry,  amounting  in  all  to  74  different  works,  con- 
taining 620  books,  170  of  which  were  in  metrical  form. 
Only  two  of  his  works  remain,  De  Lingua  Latiiia  and 
Reruin  Rusticarum  Libri  III.  Augustine  (Z>e  Civitate 
Dei,  lib.  vii)  gives  an  account  of  his  book  on  Antiquities, 
with  copious  extracts.  Varro  distinguished  three  kinds 
of  religion — mythical,  which  the  poets  chiefly  use ;  phys- 
ical, which  the  philosophers  use ;  and  civil,  which  peo- 
ples use.  He  spoke  in  positive  disapproval  of  the  mj-ths 
and  legends  of  the  popular  faith.  Augustine  says  he 
went  as  far  as  he  dared  in  that  direction.  The  natural 
philosophy  in  the  various  schools  he  describes  without 
censure.  Civil  theology,  or  that  ordained  by  the  State, 
is  minutely  described  and  commended.  Varro  died  B.C. 
27.  See  Ueberweg.  Hist,  of  Philos.  i,  189;  Fisher,  Be- 
giiuiiiigs  of  Christianity  (N.  Y.  1877),  p.  128  ;  Smith,  Diet, 
of  Class.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Vartabeds,  an  order  of  celibate  priests  in  the  Ar- 
menian Church  (ij.  v.),  who  are  attached  to  the  churches 
as  preachers  (the  married  priests  do  not  usually  preach), 
and  from  among  whom  the  bishops  and  higher  clergy 
are  taken.  It  is  a  degree  of  honor  corresponding  very 
nearly  to  our  doctor  of  divinity,  and  is  given  with  the 
same  solemnity  as  holy  orders. 

Varty,  JotiN,  an  English  Congregational  minister, 
was  Ijorn  in  London,  Nov.  29,  1798.  He  was  educated 
at  Hoxton  Academy,  and  ordained  at  Mitcham,  Surrey, 
in  1823.  In  1839  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  the 
Church  at  Fareham,  and  for  twenty-three  years  faith- 
fully labored  with  that  peoitle.  Mr.  Varty  was  a  decid- 
ed and  earnest  Christian,  and  a  man  of  strong  piety  and 
large  Christian  influence.  He  died  April  16, 1873.  See 
(Lond.)  Cung.  Year-book,  187-t,  p.  358. 

Varuna,  in  Hindu  mythology,  is  one  of  the  highest 
and  most  powerful  of  the  gods,  yet  one  of  the  most  vague 
and  least  known  of  all  deities.  In  the  Vedas  this  divin- 
ity is  often  confounded  with  Indra  and  Agni.  See  Le- 
normant,  Chaldtean  Magic,  p.  131 ;  Mliller,  Chips  from 
a  German  Workshop  (see  Index). 

Varus,  P.  QuiNTiLius,  proconsul  of  Syria  for  several 
years  (between  B.C.  13  and  A.D.  7),  after'Sentius  Satur- 
ninus,  an  office  which  he  administered  with  such  rapac- 
ity that  Velleius  Paterculus  says  of  him  (ii,  117),  "  As  a 
poor  man  he  entered  the  rich  country,  and  as  a  rich  man 
he  left  the  country  poor."  Some  of  his  governmental 
acts  are  rehearsed  by  Josephus  (Life,  W;  A  nt.  xvii,  5  sq. ; 
War,  i,  21,5;  ii,  3, 1 ;  5,  2).  He  subsetpjently  sustained 
a  notable  defeat  in  Germany.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class. 
Biog.  s.  V.     See  Oovei{NOr. 

Vas  (or  De  Vas),  Petrus,  a  Dutch  minister  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  born  about  1658.     lie  is  mentioned 


as  a  candidate  at  Gravelant,  Holland,  in  1699 ;  pastor  at 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  from  1710  to  1756;  and  often  officiated 
at  Rbinebeck,  having  organized  that  Church.  See  Cor- 
win,  Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  s.  v. 

Vasa,  GusTAvus.     See  Glstavus  I  (Vasa). 

Vasari,  Giorgio,  an  Italian  author  and  painter,  was 
born  at  Arezzo,  in  Tuscany,  in  1512.  He  studied  art, 
architecture,  and  painting  practically;  became  the  pu- 
pil and  friend  of  Michael  Angelo;  and  obtained  the 
patronage  of  such  distinguished  persons  as  cardinal  Ip- 
polito  de'  Medici,  pope  Clement  VH,  and  the  dukes  Ales- 
sandro  and  Cosmo  de'  INIedici.  He  painted  numerous 
works  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  among  them  several 
noted  pictures  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  in  Florence,  and 
in  the  Sala  Regia  in  the  Vatican.  As  an  architect 
Vasari  attained  greater  excellence  than  as  a  painter. 
He  built  the  church  of  Abbadia  in  Arezzo;  a  great  part 
of  the  palace  of  Julius  HI  at  Rome;  and  the  Palazzo 
Uffizi  in  Florence,  commenced  in  1561  and  completed, 
after  his  death,  by  Alfonso  Parigi.  Tliis  last  is  consid- 
ered by  critics  to  be  his  best  architectural  work.  Many 
other  buildings  and  parts  of  structures  are  ascribed  to 
him ;  and  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  re-establish- 
ing the  Florentine  Academy  of  Design.  He  died  in 
Florence,  Jan.  27,  157-1.  As  a  writer  on  art  Vasari  at- 
tained considerable  celebrity.  He  entered  upon  his 
work  at  the  suggestion  of  cardinal  Farnese,  and  subse- 
quently enlarged  the  scope  and  plan  of  his  book.  It  is 
entitled  Vite  </e'  piu  Eccelenti  Pittori,  Scultori,  e  Archi- 
tetti,  and  was  first  published  in  Florence  in  two  volumes 
(1550).  In  1556  he  undertook  a  new  tour  to  prepare 
materials  for  a  second  edition,  which  appeared  in  1568. 
Several  subsequent  editions  appeared  from  time  to  time, 
a  recent  one  in  Florence,  in  thirteen  volumes  (18-16-57). 
It  has  been  translated  into  English  and  published  in 
Bohn's  Standard  Library,  See  Spooner,  £w^-.  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vase.  See  Basin;  Bottle;  Bowl;  Chalice; 
Cup;  Urn,  etc. 

Vasey,  Thomas  (1),  was  an  orphan  ward  of  a 
wealthy  and  childless  uncle,  who  disowned  him  on  Va- 
sey's  becoming  a  Methodist.  He  began  his  ministry  in 
1776;  travelled  in  the  Dales  in  1782,  Liverpool  in  1783; 
and  in  1784  he  was  ordained  a  presbj-ter  of  the  Church 
of  England  by  Wesley,  and  sailed  with  Dr.  Coke  to 
America,  where  he  shared  the  toils  and  perils  of  Fran- 
cis Asbury.  He  was  here  ordained  by  bishop  Wliite, 
and  afterwards  returned  to  England,  and,  with  Wesley's 
consent,  accepted  a  curacy.  In  1789  he  resumed  the 
itinerant  work,  and  continued  therein  until  1811,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  perform  the  liturgical  services  in 
the  City  Roail  Chapel.  In  1826,  with  a  pension  from 
the  trustees,  he  retired  to  Leeds,  where  he  died  very 
suddenly,  Dec.  27,  1826,  in  his  eighty-first  year.  See 
Stevenson,  I/ist.  of  City  Road  Chapel  (Lond.  1872, 
8vo),  p.  152;  City  Road  Magazine,  1871;  Wesl.  Meth. 
Mag.  1827,  p.  142;  May,  1830  (portrait) ;  Stevens,  Hist, 
of  Methodism,  iii,  467 ;  Hist,  of  Meth.  Episc.  Church,  ii, 
155,  166;  Smith, //ii-i".  of  Wesl,  Methodism  (see  Index, 
vol.  iii). 

Vasey,  Thomas  (2),  an  English  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  1779.  He  was  converted  in  1794;  com- 
menced to  preach  in  1801  at  Barrow  and  Epwortli;  was 
ordained  in  1804;  labored,  among  others,  on  the  Sun- 
derland, Whitby,  Darlington,  and  Colne  (1815)  circuits. 
He  died  of  inflammatory  fever.  May  5,  1818.  Many 
were  converted  through  his  earnest  and  godl}'  ministry. 
See  IFes/.J/e?/;.J/((y.  1820,  p.  401,481, 

Vash'ni  (Heb.  Vashni',  ''J'dl,  my  strength,  or  strong; 
Sept,  Sari;  Vulg.  Vasseni) ,  the.  first-born  of  Samuel  ac- 
cording to  1  Chron.  vi,  28  [Heb.  13]  ;  but  1  Sam.  viii,  2 
shows  that  the  true  reading  should  be  "^3^1,  "  the  sec- 
ond," and  that  the  name  of  Joel,  the  eldest  son,  has 
dropped  out.     See  Samus;l. 

Vash'ti  (Heb.  Vashti',  "^ri'l^^,  Pers.  beautiful  worn- 
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an;  Sept.  'Aariv;  Josephus  OvdoTt];  Vulg.  Vastht),  the 
"queen"  (nsb^n)  of  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes),  who,  for  re- 
fusing to  show  herself  to  the  king's  guests  at  the  royal 
banquet,  when  sent  for  by  the  king,  incurred  his  wrath, 
and  was  repudiated  and  deposed  (Esth.  i),  when  Esther 
was  substituted  in  her  place.  B.C.  483.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  identify  her  with  historical  person- 
ages; as  by  Usher  with  Atossa,  the  wife  of  Darius  lly- 
sraspis,  and  by  J.  Capellus  with  Pari/sutis,  the  mother 
of  Ochus;  but,  as  was  said  of  Esther  (like  the  •'  three- 
score queens"  in  Cant,  vi,  8,  9;  corap.  Herod,  i,  13.5),  it 
is  far  more  probable  that  she  was  only  one  of  the  infe- 
rior wives,  dignified  with  the  title  of  queen,  whose  name 
has  utterly  disappeared  from  history.  See  Esther. 
This  view  of  Vashti's  position  seems  further  to  tally  ex- 
actly with  the  narrative  of  Ahasuerus's  order,  and  Vash- 
ti's refusal,  considered  with  reference  to  the  national 
manners  of  the  Persians.  For  I'lutarch  {Conju;/.  Pra- 
cept.c.  JG)  tells  us,  in  agreement  with  Herod,  v,  18,  that 
the  kings  of  Persia  have  their  legitimate  wives  to  sit  at 
table  with  them  at  their  banquets;  but  that,  when  they 
choose  to  riot  and  drink,  they  send  their  wives  away 
and  call  in  the  concubines  and  singing-girls.  Hence, 
when  the  heart  of  Ahasuerus  "  was  merry  with  wine," 
he  sent  for  Yashti,  looking  upon  her  only  as  a  concu- 
bine ;  she,  on  the  other  hand,  considering  herself  as  one 
of  the  Kovpiciai  yvi'alKtg,  or  legitimate  wives,  refused 
to  come.  Josephns's  statement  (Ant.  xi,  6,  1)  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  customs  of  the  Persians  for  their  wives 
to  be  seen  by  any  men  but  their  own  husbands  is  evi- 
dently inaccurate,  being  equally  contradicted  by  He- 
rodotus (v,  18)  and  by  the  book  of  Esther  itself  (v,  4,  8,, 
12,  etc.).— Smith. 

Vasishtha  (superlative  of  Sanscrit  rasi/nuif, 
"wealthy")  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Vedic  Kishis,  the  author  of  several  hymns  of  the  liig- 
veda,  and  a  personage  important  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Brahmanic  or  priestly  caste  of  the  Hindus.  All 
that  is  certainly  known  of  him  is  that  he  was  a  sage  of 
high  reputation,  and  a  priest  jealous  of  the  privileges 
and  the  position  of  his  caste,  and  ever  ready  to  assert 
its  superiority-  over  the  second,  or  military  and  royal, 
caste.  See  Muir,  Original  Sanscrit  Texts  (Lond.  1858) ; 
Miiller,  C/iips  J'rom  a  German  Workshop. 

Vasquez,  Alonso,  a  Spanish  painter,  was  born  at 
Ronda  about  1589.  He  studied  at  Seville  under  Anto- 
nio Artian,  and  acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a 
historical  painter.  His  principal  works  are  in  the 
monastery  of  the  Barefooted  Carmelites  at  Seville.  He 
died  about  1645.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A  7is,  s.  v. 

Vasquez,  Dionysius,  a  Spanish  monk,  was  born 
June  5,  1500,  at  Toledo.  He  was  a  very  learned  man, 
and  one  of  the  first  who  undertook  the  edition  of  the 
Bihlia  Complutensia,  which  cardinal  Ximenes  proposed. 
He  died  June  1, 1539.  His  writings,  in  Latin  and  Span- 
ish, are  mostly  in  MS.  See  Antonii  Biblioth.  Ilisjnmi- 
cii;  Gandulphus,  De  200  Scriptoi-ibus  Augustinianis ; 
Jocher,  AUgeineines  Gekhrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.      (B.  P.) 

Vasquez,  Gabriel,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  was  born 
in  1551  at  Belmonte.  For  twenty-nine  years  he  was 
professor  at  Alcala,  where  he  died,  Sept.  23,  1604.  He 
wrote,  Commentt.  in  Epp.  Pauli :  —  Comment,  in  Th. 
Aquinaiis  Theologiani : — Metaphys.  Disquisitionum  de 
Cultu  Adorationis  Lihri  Tres  (Maj-ence,  1600).  His 
works  were  published  in  10  vols.  fol.  (Lyons,  1620). 
See  Antonii  Biblioth.  Hhipanica  ;  Allegambe,  Bibliothe- 
ca  Scriptoriim  Societutis  Jesu;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Ge- 
lehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Vasquez,  Juan  Bautista,  a  Spanish  painter  and 
sculptor,  was  born  at  Seville  in  the  16th  century.  His 
best  painting  is  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Infant,  at  the 
altar  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  tiranada.  See  Spoo- 
ner, Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts.  s.  v. 

Vassar,  John  E.,  a  missionary  colporteur  of  the 


American  Tract  Society,  commonly  called  "Uncle  John 
Vassar."  For  many  years  he  was  foreman  in  the  great 
brewery  of  his  cousin  Matthew  Vassar,  tlie  founder  of 
the  college  at  Poughkeepsie  which  bears  the  family 
name.  John  was  converted  about  the  year  1843,  when 
he  rejected  an  offer  of  large  wealth  from  his  cousin  and 
entered  vigorously  into  the  temperance  reform  move- 
ment. He  was  among  the  first  colporteurs  the  Tract 
Society  sent  to  the  then  Far  West.  He  began  his  la- 
bors about  1848  in  the  wilderness  of  Illinois,  and  he  con- 
tinued in  that  capacity,  with  slight  interruption,  until 
his  death.  He  had  a  peculiar  fitness  for  liis  work. 
Thoroughly  armed  with  Gospel  texts,  and  full  of  ear- 
nestness and  unselfish  love,  he  pressed  the  truth  upon 
all;  and  he  was  almost  invariably  received  with  kind- 
ness by  all.  He  was  equally  at  home  among  cultured 
families,  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  as  among  other 
classes — farmers,  mechanics,  lumbermen,  miners,  soldiers, 
and  freedmen.  He  was  specially  useful  in  the  late  war; 
among  whole  brigades  of  soldiers  in  the  army  he  was 
"  Uncle  John,"  loved  and  honored  by  all.  He  not  only 
held  religious  meetings,  but  he  did  hospital  duty,  dug 
graves  for  the  dead,  and  then  performed  religious  ser- 
vices and  communicated  with  the  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased. Once  he  was  taken  a  prisoner  of  war;  but,  to 
escape  his  ceaseless  religious  importunity,  he  was  soon 
set  at  liberty.  His  labors  were  instrumental  in  the  con- 
version of  multitudes.  Vassar  College  is  a  monument 
worth}'  of  the  memory  of  its  founder;  but  more  endur- 
ing is  the  monument  of  the  noble  Christian  deeds  that 
marked  the  life  of  this  honored  and  successful  mission- 
arv.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Poughkeepsie,  Dec.  6, 
1878.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Vassar,  MattheTW,  a  well-known  layman  of  the 
Baptist  dciiominatidn.  and  founder  of  the  college  for  fe- 
males which  bears  his  name,  was  born  in  East  Dereham, 
Tuddeniram  Parish,  County  of  Norfolk,  England,  April 
29,  1792.  In  1796  his  father  came  to  America,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Wappinger's  Creek,  near  Pough- 
keepsie, N.  Y.,  where  he  established  a  brewery.  The 
enterprise  did  not  prove  successfid,  and,  after  various 
reverses  of  fortune,  he  became  a  farmer,  in  a  small  way, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Poughkeepsie.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch,  then  quite  young,  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  ale  on  a  small  scale.  The  business  grew  on  his 
hands,  until  at  last  it  reached  such  proportions  as  sur- 
passed the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  Mr.  Vassar. 
For  fifty  years,  until  1866,  he  continued  in  this  busi- 
ness and  accumulated  a  large  fortune.  His  mind  was 
now  much  occupied  with  the  question  as  to  the  best 
disposition  he  should  make  of  his  great  gains.  He 
concluded  to  establish  a  college  for  females  where  the 
opportunities  for  obtaining  an  education  should  be 
equal  to  those  furnished  for  males.  In  1861  he  pro- 
cured from  the  New  York  Assembly  a  charter  for  Vas- 
sar College,  and  in  February  of  that  year  he  conveyed 
to  the  board  of  trustees  bonds  and  securities  to  the 
amount  in  cash  value  of  four  hundred  and  eight  thou- 
sand dollars  to  be  used  for  the  pur])oses  of  the  college. 
He  also  gave  the  grounds  on  which  the  college  was 
built.  The  college  was  opened  in  1865,  and  from  the 
beginning  has  been  largely  patronized.  The  gifts  of 
its  founder  continued  to  be  bestowed  as  the  necessities 
of  the  new  institution  demanded  until  they  reached  the 
munificent  sum  of  over  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
While  addressing  the  trustees  at  the  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  the  college,  Mr.  Vassar  died,  June  23,  1868. 
See  Appletons'  Annual  Cyclop,  viii,  755.      (J.  C.  S.) 

Vassilacchi,  Antonio  (L'Aliense,  or  Aliense  da 
Milo).  a  jiainter,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Milo,  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  in  1556.  He  was  sent  to  Venice 
when  quite  young,  and  placed  under  the  instruction  of 
Paul  Veronese,  with  whom  he  made  such  progress  and 
revealed  such  genius  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  his 
master,  who  dismissed  him  from  the  studio  with  the 
advice  that  he  should  confine  himself  to  small  paint- 
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ings.  Suspecting  the  cause  of  his  dismissal,  and  confi- 
dent in  his  own  powers,  the  young  artist  redoubled  his 
efforts  to  attain  excellence.  He  accpiired  great  distinc- 
tion, was  patronized  by  the  doge  and  principal  nobility 
of  Venice,  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Spain  by  Philip 
II,  and  Sigismund,  king  of  Poland,  earnestly  solicited 
him  to  enter  his  service;  but  he  declined  these  honors 
and  remained  in  Venice.  He  executed  many  works 
for  the  churches  and  other  public  buildings  of  Venice 
and  in  other  Italian  cities.  Among  his  best  produc- 
tions are,  Abraham  Sacrificing  Isaac: — Cain  Slayiny 
Abel: — the  Brazen  Serpent,  \n  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles : — and  the  Destruction  of  Trotj,  in  the  Sala  della 
Scrutino.  He  died  at  Venice  in  1629.  See  Spooner, 
Bioij.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Vassor,  Michel  le,  a  French  theologian  and  his- 
torian, for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the  Priests 
of  the  Oratory,  went  to  England  in  ICOo,  where  he  died 
in  1718,  after  having  joined  the  Protestant  Church. 
He  is  the  author  of  Traite  de  la  Maniere  (TExaminer 
Ics  Differences  de  la  Religion  (Amst.  1697).  See  Winer, 
JIandbach  der  theol.  Literatur,  i,  341,  668 ;  Furst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  iii,  iOg.     (B.  P.) 

Vassy,  Massacre  of.  Vassy  is  a  town  of  France 
in  Haute- Marne,  on  the  Blaise,  twenty- eight  miles 
north-northwest  of  Chaumont,  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
massacre  of  the  Protestants  by  order  of  Guise.  On 
Sunday  morning,  March  1,  l.o62,  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
with  a  retinue  of  nobles  and  soldiers,  arrived  at  Vassy, 
on  his  way  to  Paris.  The  Protestants  were  holding 
their  meeting  in  a  large  barn,  to  which  the  duke  sent 
Slime  of  his  soldiers,  who  provoked  a  conflict.  The  rest 
of  the  soldiers  came  to  their  aid,  broke  open  the  door, 
slaughtered  a  large  number  of  the  defenceless  congre- 
gation, and  plundered  their  houses.  After  this  bloody 
deed,  the  duke  was  received  at  Paris  with  acclamations, 
while  the  Protestants  throughout  France  con^dered  it 
a  wanton  and  atrocious  violation  of  the  Religious  Peace, 
and  Hew  to  arms,  inaugurating  a  series  of  wars  which 
only  terminated  with  the  accession  of  Henry  IV  to  the 
throne.  See  Fisher,  Hist,  of  the  Reformation  (N.  Y. 
1873),  p.  267  sq. 

Vat.     See  Wine-fat. 

VAT,  a  cistern  or  vessel ;  a  term  frequently  found 
in  the  inventories  of  religious  houses. 

VAT  Fou  Holy  Water,  a  vessel  for  holding  holy 
water  (q.  v.). 

Vatable  (  Vateble,  Vastebled,  Guastebled),  Fran- 
cois, a  learned  Frenchman,  was  a  native  of  Gamache, 
in  Picardy,  and  served  as  pastor  of  Bramet,  in  Valois, 
until  Francis  I  made  him  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
newly  founded  College  Royal  at  Paris.  He  was  abbe 
of  Bellozane  when  he  died,  March  16, 1547.  His  learn- 
ing was  comprehensive  and  his  delivery  attractive. 
He  may  be  considered  the  restorer  of  the  study  of  He- 
brew in  France.  He  wrote  nothing  for  publication. 
A  Latin  version  of  the  Parva  Naturalia  made  by  him 
is  appended  to  Duval's  edition  of  Aristotle ;  and  Robert 
Stephens  printed  notes  on  the  Old  Test,  said  to  be  by 
Vatable,  which  obtained  considerable  fame.  The  notes, 
however,  correspond  in  part  with  those  of  Calvin  and 
other  Protestant  writers,  and  were  condemned  as  heret- 
ical by  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  thus  involving 
both  Stephens  and  Vatable  in  trouble.  Stephens's  Bi- 
ble, alleged  to  be  by  Vatable,  contained  the  Vulgate, 
Leo  Juda's  translation,  and  the  notes  already  mention- 
ed, and  appeared  in  a  first  edition  in  1545,  8vo,  and  in 
a  second  edition  in  1547,  folio.  The  latest  edition  is 
that  of  Nicholas  Henry  (Paris,  1729-45,  2  vols.  fol.). 
Stephens  published  a  separate  edition  of  the  book  of 
Psalms  with  yet  more  extended  notes  (Geneva,  1556  sq.), 
from  which  G.  J.  B.  Vogel  republished  them,  together 
with  those  of  Grotius  (Hal.  Magd.  1767, 8vo),  and  they 
were  again  reprinted  in  the  Critid  Sacri.  They  are 
characterized  by  special  regard  for  the  grammar  and 


idioms  of  the  Hebrew  language.  See  the  Biographic 
Unio€rsdle,\s.v\\,  bij^  sq. ;  Jticher,  Gelehrten- Lexikon 
(Col.  1466),  vol.  iv.  The  latter  refers  to  Adam,  \'ilie 
Eruditorum;  Samarthan,  Elogia  Gallorum;  Teissier, 
Eloges  des  Sarans ;  and  Blount,  Censura  Celebriuiu 
Auctorum,  as  his  sources.  —  Herzog,  Real-  Encyklop. 
s.  V. 

Vater,  Johann  Severin,  a  German  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  was  born  May  27,  1771,  at  Altenburg. 
He  studied  theology  at  Jena,  but  more  especially  Ori- 
ental languages.  From  1792  to  1794  he  studied  clas- 
sical philology  under  Wolf  at  Halle,  and  was  promoted 
in  1794  as  doctor  of  philosophy.  In  1796  he  com- 
menced lecturing  as  privat-docent  at  Jena,  was  made 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  1798,  and  was  called 
to  Halle  in  1800  as  professor  of  theology  and  Oriental 
languages.  When  this  university  was  abandoned  iu 
1810,  he  went  to  Konigsberg,  to  return  again  to  Halle 
in  1820,  where  he  died,  March  15, 1826.  Vater  belong- 
ed to  the  rationalistic  school,  and  his  work  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  deeply  tainted  by  rationalistic  influences; 
but  his  works  deserve  notice  for  their  learning.  He 
published,  Hebr.  Sprachlehre  (Leips.  1797  ;  2d  ed.  1812)  : 
— Kleinere  Hebr.  Sprachlehj-e  (ibid.  1798;  3d  ed.  1816) : 
—Hebr.  Lesebuch  (ibid.  1799;  2d  ed.  1809):  — //«W- 
buch  der  hebr.,  syr.,  chald.,  unci  arab.  Grammatik  (ibid. 
1802;  2d  ed.  1817)  :  —  Arab.,  syr.,  und  chald.  Lesebuch 
(ibid.  1802): — Commentar  ilber  den  Pentateuch  (Halle, 
1802-5,  3  pts.):— .47«osi  Oracula  (ibid.  1810) :— Lec/io- 
num  Versionis  A  lexundrincB  Jobi  nondum  satis  Exami- 
natarmn  Specimen  (Konigsberg,  1810): — Synchroni- 
stische  Tafeln  der  Kirchengeschichte  (Halle,  1803  ;  6th  ed, 
by  Thilo,  1833): — Kirchengeschichte  des  18.  und  19. 
Jahrhunderts  (Brunswick,  1823  sq.,  forming  pts.  v-viii 
of  Henke's  Kirchengeschichte^:  —  Anbau  der  neuesten 
Kirchengeschichte  (Berl.  1820-22, 2  vols.).  See  Theolog. 
Universal-Lexicon,  s.  v. ;  Niemeyer's  biography  of  Vater 
appended  to  the  5th  ed.  of  the  Synchronist.  Tafeln 
(1828);  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  469;  Steinschneider,  Bi- 
bliogr.  Handbuck,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Li- 
teratur, i,  45,  100,  115,  197,  218,  223,  226,  370,  388,  406, 
537,  544,  581 ;  ii,  23, 326,  814.     (B.  P.) 

Vates  is  a  term  used  among  the  ancient  Romans 
with  the  double  signification  of  poet  and  prophet,  the 
two  being  regarded  as  identical.  By  a  law  of  Constan- 
tius  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  they  were  reckoned  among 
those  who  practice  forbidden  arts,  such  as  soothsayers, 
astrologers,  augurs,  and  magicians,  and  were  condemn- 
ed to  die  as  guilty  of  a  capital  crime  and  offence 
against  religion.  See  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  xvi, 
ch.  v. 

Vatican,  the  papal  palace  at  Rome,  so  called  from 
its  situation  on  the  Mons  Vaticanus,  at  the  extreme 
north-western  part  of  the  city.  It  is  an  immense  pile 
of  buildings,  composed  of  parts  constructed  at  different 
times,  and  often  without  due  regard  to  the  harmony 
of  the  entire  structure.  There  existed  a  palace  adjoin- 
ing the  basilica  of  St.  Peter's  probably  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Constantine,  but  certainly  in  the  8th  century. 
In  the  12th  century  this  palace  was  rebuilt  by  Innocent 
III,  and  in  the  following  century  it  was  enlarged  by 
Nicholas  III.  It  became  the  papal  residence  on  the 
removal  of  the  see  from  Avignon  to  Rome  in  1377, 
when  Gregory  XI  adopted  it  as  the  pontifical  palace  on 
account  of  its  greater  security  over  the  Lateran  (which 
had  been  the  residence  of  the  popes  for  one  thousand 
years)  by  the  nearness  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
John  XXIII  increased  this  security  by  building  a  cov- 
ered gallery  connecting  the  palace  with  the  castle. 
Nicholas  V,  in  1450,  began  to  improve  it  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale,  but  died  before  completing  his  design. 
Alexander  VI  finished  the  older  portion  of  the  edi- 
fice nearly  as  we  now  see  it.  No  part  of  the  palace 
except  the  private  chapel  of  Nicholas  V,  called  the 
Chapel  of  San  Lorenzo,  is  older  than  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander VI  (1492-1503).     The  part  constructed  by  Alex- 
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ander  VI  is  known  as  the  Old  Palace,  in  distinction 
from  the  later  works.  To  this  structure  Sixtns  IV,  in 
147-i,  added  the  Sixtine  Chapel.  Innocent  VIII,  about 
1490,  erected  the  villa  Belvedere,  and  .Julius  II  (1503- 
13)  connected  it  witii  the  palace  by  the  celebrated 
Lof/fiia  and  a  terraced  court.  In  the  gardens  of  the 
Belvedere,  Julius  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Vatican 
museum.  After  the  death  of  .Tulius,  Leo  X  completed 
the  Loggia  under  the  direction  of  Raphael.  Paul  III 
built  the  Sala  Regia  and  the  Pauline  Chapel  (1534). 
Sixtus  V,  near  the  close  of  the  Kith  century,  began, 
and  Clement  VllI  carried  to  completion,  a  new  and 
more  imposing  palace  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  court 
of  the  Loggia,  which  is  now  the  ordinary  residence  of 
tlie  pope  ami  is  bj-  far  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  the 
Vatican  buildings.  Numerous  alterations  and  improve- 
ments were  made  by  succeeding  pontiffs.  Urban  VIII 
(1G23-44)  had  the  celebrated  staircase,  Scala  Regia, 
constructed  from  designs  by  Bernini.  Clement  XIV 
(1769-74)  and  Pius  VI  (1775-99)  built  a  new  range  of 
aiiartments  for  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino.  Pius  VII 
(1 800-23)  added  the  Braccio  Xuovo,  running  parallel  with 
the  library.  Leo  XII  (1823-29)  began  a  series  of  cham- 
bers for  the  gallery  of  pictures.  Gregory  XVI  (1831- 
4())  completed  tliese  and  placed  the  Etruscan  Museum 
in  its  present  position.  Pius  IX  (1846-77)  enclosed  the 
Loggia  in  glass,  removed  the  gallery  of  pictures  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  palace,  erected  the  magnificent  stairs 
leading  to  the  state  apartments,  and  decorated  the 
apartments  formerl}-  occupied  bj'  the  [)ictures  with  fres- 
cos to  serve  as  reception-rooms  for  ladies.  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  account  that  the  Vatican  is  rather  a 
collection  of  separate  buildings  than  one  regular  struct- 
ure. It  occupies  a  space  1 151  by  767  feet,  and  has  8 
grand  staircases,  200  smaller  ones,  20  courts,  and  4422 
rooms. 

The  Scala  Ferjia,  the  great  staircase  by  Bernini,  con- 
sists of  two  flights;  the  lower  decorated  with  Ionic  col- 
umns, and  the  upper  with  pilasters.  It  leads  from  the 
extremity  of  the  right-hand  portico  of  Bernini  to  the 
Sala  Rer/ia  built  during  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III,  as 
a  hall  of  audience  for  the  ambassadors,  and  covered  with 
frescos  illustrating  various  events  in  the  history  of  the 


popes.  It  also  serves  as  an  ante-hall  to  the  Sixtine  and 
Pauline  chapels. 

Tiie  Captlla  Sisfina.  or  Sixtine  Cluqwl,  is  a  lofty  ob- 
long hall,  146 J  feet  long  by  50i  wide,  and  decorated  with 
a  series  of  frescos  representing  the  principal  events  in 
Scripture  history.  It  also  contains,  on  the  end  wall  op- 
posite the  entrance,  the  great  fresco  The  Last  Judgment. 
Near  the  Sixtine  Chapel  is  the  Capella  Paolina,  which  is 
onl}^  used  in  great  ceremonies,  chiefly  during  Holy  Week, 
It  is  noted  for  two  frescos  by  Michael  Angelo,  The  Con- 
version of  St.  Paul  and  the  Crurifixion  of  St.  Peter.  The 
great  hall  leading  from  the  Sala  Regia  to  the  Loggia  of 
Bramante  is  called  the  Sala  Ihicale,  formerly  used  by 
the  popes  for  giving  audience  to  princes,  now  used  for 
holding  the  public  consistories  when  the  newly  created 
cardinals  are  admitted  into  the  sacred  college. 

The  Museum  is  entered  at  the  extremity  of  the  lower 
Loggia,  to  the  left  on  leaving  the  Sala  Ducale.  It  con- 
tains numerous  apartments.  The  Gallery  of  luscrij)- 
tioris  is  a  corridor  690  feet  in  length,  containing  up- 
wards of  3000  specimens  of  ancient  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tions and  monuments.  At  the  extremiiy  of  this  gallery 
is  the  Museo  Chiarumonti,  which  constitutes  the  second 
division  of  the  gallery,  and,  exclusive  of  the  Braccio 
Xuovo,  or  new  wing,  contains  more  than  700  specimens 
of  ancient  sculpture,  arranged  in  thirty  compartments. 
The  Braccio  Nuovo  was  erected  by  Pius  VII  in  1817, 
and  is  a  fine  hall  260  feet  in  length,  and  well  lighted  from 
the  roof.  In  this  hall  are  to  be  seen  the  famous  statue 
of  A  uf/ustus  the  A  Ihlt-te  and  many  others.  The  Museo 
Pio-Clementi)w,  so  called  from  Clement  XIV  and  Pius 
VI,  from  whom  it  received  its  most  important  acces- 
sions, is  the  most  magnificent  museum  of  ancient  sculpt- 
ure in  the  world.  It  contains  the  collections  formed  by 
.Julius  II,  Leo  X,  Clement  VII,  and  Paul  IIL  In  this 
museum  may  be  named,  among  others,  the  following 
apartments:  Round  Vestibule,  Hall  of  Meleager,  Cortile 
di  Belvedere,  Hall  of  the  A  nimals,  Gallery  of  Statues, 
Hall  of  the  Jifuses.  The  Gallei-y  ef  the  C<indelahra  is 
a  fine  hall  about  300  feet  long,  erected  by  Pius  VI,  and 
derives  its  name  from  several  ancient  candelabra  placed 
in  it.  It  is  situated  on  the  upper  floor.  The  Etruscan 
Museum,  or  Museo  Gregoriano,  so  called  from  its  found- 
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er,  Gregory  XVI,  is  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Etruscan  antitiuities  accumulated  by  his  predecessors, 
and  is  very  rich  in  specimens  belonging  to  this  depart- 
ment. The  Egyptian  Museum  is  entered  from  the  i\[ii- 
seo  Chiaramoiiti,  and  contains  Egyptian  antiquities  of 
great  interest.  From  the  Gallery  of  the  Candelabra 
we  reach  the  .1  razzi,  or  TapestrifS  of  RaphaeL  Then 
comes  the  Galkry  of  the  Maps,  a  tine  hall  500  feet  long, 
and  celebrated  for  .its  series  of  maps  of  Italy  and  its  isl- 
ands, painted  for  Gregory  XIII  (1572-85).  The  Sfaiize 
of  Raphael  are  a  series  of  four  chambers  opening  out  of 
the  second  range  of  Loggie,  so  called  from  the  fact  that 
the  great  life-work  of  Raphael  was  the  decoration  of 
their  walls.  The  chambers  are  called  respectively.  Stan- 
za of  the  Incemlin  del  Borgo,  Camera  della  Seynatura, 
Stanza  of  //eliodonts,  Sala  of  Cotistantine. 

The  Capella  di  San  Lorenzo,  built  by  Nicholas  V  as 
his  private  chapel,  is  interesting  for  its  frescos  by  Fra 
Angelico  da  Fiesole;  it  is  also  interesting  as  being  the 
only  decorated  portion  of  the  Vatican  older  than  the 
time  of  Alexander  VI.  The  Pinacoteca,  or  Gallery  of 
Pictures,  contains  a  small  number  (less  than  fifty)  of 
pictures;  but  they  are  among  the  rarest  treasures  of  art 
to  be  found  in  the  world.  The  Transfgiiration,  the 
Madonna  da  Follyno,  and  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome 
mav  be  mentioned  as  examples  of  these  rare  works. 

The  Library  was  founded  by  Nicholas  V  (1447),  by 
transferring  to  his  new  palace  the  MSS.  which  had  been 
collected  in  the  Lateran;  and,  at  his  death,  it  is  said  to 
have  contained  9000  MSS.  In  1(500  there  were  10,(500 
MSS.,  of  whicii  8.500  were  Latin  and  21  GO  Greek.  It 
received  important  accessions  in  1621,  presented  Jay  duke 
]Maximilian  of  Bavaria;  in  1658,  the  library  of  Urbino; 
in  1690,  the  collection  of  Christina,  queen  of  .Sweden ; 
in  1740,  the  library  of  the  Ottobuoni  family.  The  Vat- 
ican Liljrarv  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  world, 
though  not  very  large  as  compared  with  many  others. 
There  are  2;;,5S()  :\ISS.  and  30,000  volumes. 

Vatican  Council,  the  nineteenth  and  last  oecu- 
menical council  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  assem- 
bled in  the  Vatican  at  Rome  Dec.  8, 1869,  and  continued 
nearly  a  year.  It  was  called  by  pope  Pius  IX,  in  the 
twenty-third  j'car  of  his  pontiticate,  by  an  encyclical 
dated  June  29,  1868.  The  attendance  was  larger  tlian 
on  any  previous  council.  At  the  opening  there  were 
719  prelates  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  including  49 
cardinals,  9  patriarchs,  4  primates,  121  archbishop.s,  479 
bishops,  57  abbots  and  generals  of  monastic  orders. 
This  number  afterwards  increased  to  764;  but  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  it  dwindled  down 
to  less  than  200.  The  whole  number  of  prelates  invited 
and  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  coimcil  was  1037.  Of 
those  present  a  large  majority  were  Italian,  while  the 
French  and  (Jerman  were  least  in  number,  although 
strongest  in  learning  and  importance  of  the  dioceses 
they  represented.  The  deliberations  of  the  council 
were  conducted  in  strict  secrecy,  and  the  results  sol- 
emidy  proclaimed  in  four  pidjlic  sessions.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  made  public  oidy  through  information 
obtained  from  members  of  the  council  by  their  friends. 

The  management  of  the  council  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  pope  and  his  cardinals  and  advisers.  The 
proceedings  were  entirely  in  Latin,  the  official  language 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  subjects  for  con- 
sideration were  classitied  under  four  heads,  or  divisions, 
and  each  division  assigned  to  a  conyregatio,  or  commis- 
sion, of  twenty-six  prelates,  presided  over  by  a  cardinal 
appointed  by  the  pope.  The  divisions  were  faith,  dis- 
cipline, reliyious  orders,  and  rites.  The  decrees  were 
prepared  by  a  commission  of  the  most  eminent  prelates 
and  theologians  of  the  Catholic  world,  previous  to  the 
assembling  of  the  council,  in  the  form  of  schemata,  or 
programmes;  and  on  tlie  basis  of  these  the  different 
commissions  pre.sented  decrees  for  the  adoption  of  the 
council.  These  were  discussed  and  adopted  in  secret 
session  and  the  results  proclaimed  publicly. 

The  chief  object  of  the  council  was  to  protest  against 


modern  infidelity  and  settle  the  question  of  papal  infal- 
libility (q.  v.).  The  first  two  public  sessions  were  held 
Dec.  8, 1869,  and  Jan.  C,  1870.  The  third  was  held  April 
24,  1870,  and  it  was  here  that  the  "decrees  on  the  dog- 
matic constitution  of  the  Catholic  faith"  were  unani- 
mously adopted.  These  decrees  are  directed  against 
modern  rationalism,  pantheisin,  materialism,  and  athe- 
ism, and  proclaim  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  God,  the  cre- 
ation, and  the  relations  of  faith  and  reason.  At  the 
fourth  "solemn  session,"  which  was  held  July  18,  1870, 
the  "  decrees  on  the  dogmatic  constitution  of  the  Church 
of  Christ"  were  adopted  with  two  dissenting  voices. 
These  decrees  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  papal  absohitisra 
and  infallibility,  and  caused  much  discussion  and  the 
departure  of  a  number  of  bishops  before  the  public  vote. 
The  council  was  adjourned  and  indefinitely  postponed 
Oct.  20,  1870,  on  account  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
and  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  Italian  troops. 

See  Manning,  Petri  Privileyinm  (Lond.  1871);  Glad- 
stone, The  Vatican  Decrees  (1874);  id.  ]'aficanisni 
(1875);  Bacon,  An  Inside  View  of  the  ]'aticau  Council 
(1872). 

Vatican  Hill.     See  Rome. 

Vatican  Manuscript  (1)  (Codex  Vaticinits, 
designated  as  B)  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  valuable 
MSS.  of  the  (ireek  Testament,  numbered  1209  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  where  it  seems  to  have 
been  brouglit  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  li- 
brarj'  bj'  pope  Nicholas  V  (who  died  in  1455) ;  but  notli- 
ing  is  known  of  its  previous  history.  It  is  a  quarto 
volume  of  146  leaves,  bounil  in  red  morocco,  ten  and  a 
half  inches  high,  ten  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  It 
once  contained  the  whole  Bible  in  (ireek,  i.  e.  the  Old 
Test,  of  the  Sept.  version,  excepting  Gen.  i-xlvi  (the 
^LS.  begins  at  TraXi  j'.  Gen.  xlvi,  8 ),  and  Psa.  cv-cxxxvii, 
together  with  the  New  Test,  complete  down  to  Heb.  ix, 
14,  /ca^rt;  the  rest  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
four  Pastoral  Epistles  (the  Catholic  Epistles  had  followed 
the  Acts),  and  the  Apocalypse  being  written  in  a  later 
hand.  The  MS.  is  on  very  thin  vellum ;  the  letters 
are  comparatively  small  and  regularly  formed;  tliree 
columns  are  on  each  page  (except  in  some  of  tlie  poeti- 
cal parts  of  the  Old  Test.,  which  are  written  stichomct- 
rically,  and  with  but  two  columns);  each  column  con- 
tains about  forty-two  lines,  and  each  line  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  letters,  with  no  intervals  between  the  words, 
a  space  of  half  a  letter  being  left  at  the  end  of  a  sentence, 
and  a  little  more  at  the  conclusion  of  a  paragrajdi.  It 
has  been  doubted  whether  any  of  the  stops  are  by  the 
first  han<l ;  and  the  breathings  and  accents  are  now  gen- 
erally allowed  to  have  been  added  by  a  second  hand. 
This  hand,  apparently  about  the  8th  century,  retraced, 
with  as  much  care  as  such  an  operation  would  admit, 
the  faint  lines  of  the  original  writing  (the  ink  whereof 
was,  perhaps,  never  quite  black),  the  remains  of  which 
can  even  now  be  seen ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  reviser 
left  untouched  such  words  or  letters  as  he  wished,  for 
critical  purposes,  to  reject,  and  these  still  express  the 
original  condition  of  the  MS.,  being  unaccented.  The 
initial  capitals  are  also  due  to  the  later  hand,  being  in 
blue  or  red,  as  also  the  broad  green  bar  surmounted  with 
three  red  crosses  at  the  head  of  each  book.  F'ewer 
abridgments  than  usual  occur.  The  form  of  the  letters 
points  to  the  4th  century  as  the  date  of  the  M.S. 

The  (iosiiels  contain  neither  the  Ammonian  sections 
nor  the  Eusebian  canons,  nor  yet  tlie  larger  chapters; 
but  they  are  divided  into  numbered  sections;  Matthew 
having  170,  Mark  61,  Luke  152,  and  John  80.  Those 
in  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  differ  from  the  Eutlia- 
lian,  and  amount  to  79.  Paul's  Epistles  are  treated  as 
one  book,  the  .sections  running  on  continuously.  Thus, 
the  last  section  in  Galatians  is  numbered  58,  and  Ephe- 
sians  begins  with  70  (showing  an  omission  of  11  sec- 
tions); but  after  2  Thessalonians  (the  last  division  of 
which  is  marked  93),  Hebrews  begins  with  section  59, 
showing  tliat  it  once  occupied  the  above  gap  between 
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Specimen  of  the  Codex  Vaticamis  (containing  Psa.  i,  1-3:  fxax^ptoc  avijp  oa-  ouk  enopev^n  ev  (lovXri  aa-efiwv  \  xai  kv  oi(o 

aiuupTtijXuiv  ovK  hart]  \  Knt  kirt  Ka^trbpav  \otfiwv  ovK  t^Ka^ityi  \  aX\  r)  ey  tw  i/o/xci)  Kv  to  ecXr^fia  uvtv  \  Kr'tt  ti/  t/Tj  vofjua  avrov 

Mf  ^eTl)^T6  I  hfj^ipaa  Kat  vvKToa  \  Kai  'tarai  ua  to  fi'Xoi-  to  ne^vTev),  taken  from  Sylvestre'p/ac-jsii/ijVf,  No.  6(1,  to  tile  im- 
perfection of  which  some  of  the  errors  in  spelling  and  punctnation  are  probably  due. 


Galatians  and  Ephesians  (it  now  ends  with  section  64, 
the  last  four  and  a  half  chapters,  which  are  lost,  having 
made  up  the  rest). 

The  jealousy  and  illiberality  of  the  papal  authorities 
have  greatly  obstructed  the  public  knowledge  of  this 
valuable  MS.  Imperfect  collations  were  early  made  by 
Bartolocci,  two  for  Bentley  (by  INIico  and  Rulotta),  and 
again  by  Birch.  Tischendorf,  Tregellcs,  and  other 
scholars  were  unable  to  secure  the  privilege  of  more 
than  a  brief  inspection  of  the  MS.  At  length  cardinal 
Mai  prepared  the  New  Test,  in  several  forms,  which 
were  published  after  his  death  (ed.  Vercellone,  1857,  4 
vols.  4to;  1859,  8vo) ;  but  so  imperfectly  and  uncritical- 
ly that  no  good  representative  existed  until  Tischen- 
dorf's  revision  (Leips.  18(j7,  8vo).  In  18G8,  however, 
the  Roman  government  itself  undertook  a  splendid  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Test,  portion,  with  so-called  fac-simile 
type  (originally  cast  for  Tischendorf's  ed.  of  the  Cod. 
Siti.),  followed  by  a  similar  edition  of  the  Old  Test,  por- 
tion in  4  vols.  4to.  See  Tregelles,  in  Home's  Inirnd. 
new  ed.  iv,  158  sq. ;  Scrivener,  Introd.  to  the  New  Test. 
p.  84  sq.;  Schulz,  De  Cod.  Vat.  (Lips.  1827) ;  Brit.  Qintr. 
Rev.  Oct.  1858;  Brit,  and  For.  Evnng.  Her.  ,Ian.  1859; 
Christian  Remembrancer,  April,  1859 ;  Stud,  u,  Krit. 
1860,  iii.     See  Manuscripts,  Biblical. 

VATICAN  MANUSCRIPT  (2)  {Codex  Vaticanvs)  is 
also  the  conventional  designation  of  the  Greek  MS.  354 
of  the  four  gospels  in  the  Vatican  Library,  usually  de- 
noted as  S.  The  subscription  says  that  it  was  written 
by  Michael,  a  monk,  in  the  year  949.  It  is  a  folio  of 
two  hundred  and  thirtv-four  leaves,  written  in  large,  ob- 
long, or  compressed  uncials.  The  Epistle  to  Caspianus 
and  the  canons  of  Eusebius  are  prefixed,  and  it  con- 
tains many  later  corrections  and  marginal  notes.  Birch 
collated  it  with  considerable  care,  and  Tischendorf 
and  Tregelles  cursorily  inspected  it.  See  Tregelles,  in 
Home's  Introd.  iv,  202 ;  Scrivener,  Introd.  to  the  N.  T. 
p.  115.     See  Manuscripts,  Biblical. 

Vaticanus,  also  Vagitanus,  in  Roman  mythol- 
ogy, was  a  deity  who  directed  the  first  lispings  of  little 
ciiildren. 

Vaudois.     See  Wai.denses. 

Vaughan,  Henry,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
Entcland.  was  born  at  Mitchelmersh,  Hampshire,  Jan.  (), 
ISIK).  He  was  remarkable  from  childhood  for  his  gen- 
tle manners  and  amiable  disposition.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  became  a  candidate  for  a  scholarship  at  Cor- 
pus Christi  College,  Oxford;  but,  proving  unsuccessful, 
lie,  after  two  j'ears  of  private  study,  entered  Wadham 
College.  Subsequently  he  obtained  a  scholarship  at 
Worcester  College.     An  ardent  ambition  for  scholastic 


distinction  was  now  the  most  prominent  feature  of  his 
character,  and  by  his  overwork  he  made  himself  sick  and 
brought  himself  to  the  verge  of  death,  which  resulted 
in  his  conversion.  He  returned  to  college  with  earnest 
devotion  for  a  ministerial  preparation.  In  1829  he  was 
ordained  to  the  sacred  office,  and  began  his  labors  as 
reader  of  the  English  service  at  Llangenny,  a  romantic 
village  in  the  vale  of  LTsk,  Wales.  Here  he  also  did 
great  service,  and  greatly  endeared  himself  to  the  peo- 
ple as  pastor.  In  I^i30  Mr.  Vaughan  was  appointed  to 
the  curacy  of  Crickhowell,  Brecknockshire,  and  in  1832 
vicar,  which  office  he  held  during  life.  He  died  Jan. 
21,  1837.  Mr.  Vaughan  was  a  great  lover  of  children, 
a  tender  pastor,  an  able  and  promising  young  preach- 
er. He  published  several  Sermons,  and  a  work  on  the 
Fruits  of  the  Spirit  (Lond.  1841,  8vo).  See  Christian 
Guardian,  1846,  p.  481, 489,  513 ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Vaughan,  Isaac,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  (ileadless,  IMarch  9,  1813.  He  was 
educated  at  Rotherham  College,  and  in  1833  settled  at 
Olney;  in  1850  he  became  pastor  of  the  New  Taber- 
nacle, London,  and  in  1858  removed  to  Masborough. 
He  died  July  24,  1866.  INIr.  Vauglian  was  a  clear,  prac- 
tical preacher;  his  theology  was  sound  and  full,  and 
his  ecclesiastical  principles  settled  and  uncompromis- 
ing.    See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book;  1867,  p.  323. 

Vaughan,  John  A.,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  died  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
June  5, 1864.  For  a  long  time  he  was  professor  in  the 
Divinity  School,  Philadelphia.  See  A  mer.  Quar.  Church 
Rev.  July,  1865,  p.  323. 

Vaughan,  Martin,  an  English  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter, entered  the  work  in  1796,  and  died  Nov.  4, 1846,  in 
the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  faithful  and 
affectionate  minister,  of  a  retiring  disposition,  and  of  few 
words.     See  Minntes  of  Wesl.  Conferences,  1847. 

Vaughan,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  born  at  London  in  1795.  He  stud- 
ied for  the  ministry  with  Rev.  William  Thorp.  He  al- 
ways lamented  his  want  of  early  educational  advan- 
tages. The  self-made  student,  the  self-made  historian, 
became  the  self-made  and  accomplished  theologian. 
His  first  pastorate  was  at  Worcester  (1819),  where  he 
labored  for  six  years.  But  it  was  after  his  removal  to 
Kensington  that  he  became  more  extensively  known. 
He  addressed  himself  chieflj'  to  men  of  intelligence  and 
culture,  and  by  them  his  ministry  was  highly  appreci- 
ated. During  his  ministration  at  Kensington,  he  was 
for  six  years  professor  of  modern  history  at  the  London 
University.     From  1843  to  1857  he  held  the  principal- 
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ship  of  Lancashire  Independent  College.  Dr.  Vanghan 
died  at  Torquay,  June  15, 18G8.  The  following  are  his 
published  works:  The  Life  of  Wi/cHffe: — Memorials 
of  the  Stuai-t  DynaMy : — Relir/ious  Parties  in  England: 
— Congregationalism  and  Modern  Society: — The  Mod- 
ern Pulpit: — Revolutions  in  English  History: — and  Me- 
moi-ial  of  English  Nonconformity.  Dr.  Vaughan  orig- 
inated and  edited  for  twenty  years  the  British  Quar- 
terly Review,  a  work  which  gave  Congregational  dis- 
sent a  new  position  in  the  literary  worlil.  "  His  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  evangelical  truth,  in  the  support  of  the 
great  doctrines  of  Christian  divinity  and  atonement, 
■was  very  great ;  and  not  only  as  a  theologian,  but  as 
a  Christian,  he  felt  the  need  of  believing  those  Gos- 
pel truths  for  the  life  and  comfort  of  his  own  soul." 
See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  18G9,  p.  288. 

Vaughan,  Robert  Alfred,  an  Independent  min- 
ister, son  of  Dr.  Robert  Vaughgn,  was  bor]i  at  Worces- 
ter, England,  March  18,  182o.  He  graduated  at  London 
University  in  1842,  and  at  the  Lancashire  Independent 
College  in  1846.  then  studied  theology  at  Halle.  He 
■was  colleague  of  Rev.  William  Jay  as  pastor  of  Argyle 
Chapel,  Bath,  1848-50,  and  pastor  at  Birmingham, 
1850-55.  He  died  in  London,  Oct.  26,  1857.  He  pub- 
lished, The  Witch  of  Endor  and  Other  Poems  (1844)  :— 
Hours  ivith  the  Mystics,  a  Contribution  to  the  History  of 
Religious  Opinions  (1856, 2  vols.)  : — Essays  and  Remains 
(posthumously,  with  a  Memoir  by  his  father,  1858,  2 
vols.). 

Vaughan,  Thomas,  a  writer  on  magic  and  some- 
time minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  born  at 
Newton  St.  Bridget.  Brecknockshire,  in  1621.  He  was 
educated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  subse- 
quently became  fellow.  He  officiated  as  rector  of  St. 
Bridget,  Brecknockshire,  afterwards  retiring  to  Oxford, 
where  he  became  famous  as  a  disciple  and  teacher  in 
the  school  of  Cornelius  Agrippa.  He  gave  most  of  his 
time  to  alchemy  and  kindred  subjects.  He  died  at  Ox- 
ford, Feb.  27, 1665.  His  principal  works  are,  Anthropo- 
sophia  Theomagica:  —  Anima  Magica  Abscondita: — 
The  Fame  and  Confession  of  the  R.  C,  commonly  of 
the  Rosie  Cross. 

Vaughan,  Williani  B.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Sullivan  County,  Tenn.,  May  21, 
1851.  He  was  converted  in  1872  while  attending  King's 
College,  and  joined  the  Virginia  Conference  in  1873. 
Subsequently  he  entered  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 
where  his  application  as  a  student  brought  on  the  mal- 
ady which  caused  his  death.  He  died  in  Carroll  Comi- 
ty, Va.,  Feb.  3,  1876.  Few  young  ministers  have  given 
greater  hopes  for  future  usefulness  than  Mr.  Vaughan. 
He  was  earnest,  manly,  efficient;  ready  for  work  on 
earth  or  for  rest  in  heaven.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1876,  p.  16. 

Vault  (Fr.  voute,  Lat.  volutus).  The  simplest  and 
most  ancient  kind  used  over  a  rectangular  area  is  the 
cylindrical,  called  also  a  barrel,  and  sometimes  wagon- 
vault ;  this  springs  from  the  two  opposite  walls,  and 
presents  a  uniform  concave  surface  tliroughout  its  whole 
length.  The  term  "cylindrical"  properly  implies  the 
form  of  a  segment  of  a  cylinder,  but  it  is  applied  to 
pointed  vaults  of  the  same  description.  Vaults  of  this 
character  were  used  by  the  Romans,  and  also  by  the 
builders  in  England  to  the  end  of  the  Norman  style. 
The  Romans  also  first  introduced  groining,  formed  by 
the  intersection  of  vaults 
crossing  each  other  at 
rn;ht  angles,  and  some 
of  their  constructions  of 
this  kind  were  of  very 
large  size.  In  groine 
\aults  the  arches  which 
I  robs  each  other  do  not 
alw  avs  correspond  in 
■«  idth  ;  in  such  cases 
Cylindiical  Vault.  they    sometimes    spring 
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from  the  same 
level,  and  conse- 
quently are  of 
unequal  heights; 
and  sometimes 
the  springing  of 
the  narrower 
vault  is  raised 
so  that  the  tops 
are  on  the  same 
level.  Domical, 
or  hemispherical, 

vaulting  over  a  circular  area  was  likewise  practiced  by 
the  Romans,  of  which  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  exhibits 
a  magniticent  example  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
feet  in  diameter.  The  decorations  employed  on  Roman 
vaulting  consist  chieHy  of  panels,  and  flat  bands  of  or- 
nament following  the  curve  of  the  arch :  the  applica- 
tion of  ribs  at  that  period  was  unknown. 

In  the  Norman  style  cylindrical  or  barrel  vaulting, 
as  well  as  groined  vaulting,  is  used  ;  the  former  of  these 
is  either  perfectly  devoid  of  ornament,  as  in  the  chapel 
in  the  White  Tower  of  London,  or  has  plain  and  mas- 
sive ribs  at  intervals  following  the  direction  of  the  curve 
of  the  arch.  In  groined  vaulting  the  cross-vaults  are 
not  unfrequently  surmounted,  or  stilted,  when  they  are 
of  narrower  span  than  the  main  vault,  though  some- 
times in  such  cases  they  are  both  made  to  spring  from 
the  same  level;  but  in  general  the  parts  of  the  builil- 
ing  are  so  arranged  that  both  vaults  are  of  nearly  or 
quite  the  same  breadth. 

In  the  Early  English  style,  when  the  use  of  the 
pointed  arch  was  permanently  established,  the  same 
form  was  also  given  to  the  vaulting;  and  groined  vaults 
at  this  period  were  universally  adopted.  In  buildings 
of  this  date  ribs  are  invariably  employed,  especially  on 
the  groins.  The  simplest  arrangement  of  them  con- 
sists of  the  diagonal  or  groin  ribs,  cross-springers,  and 
the  longitudinal  and  transverse  ribs  at  the  apex  of  the 
main  and  cross  vaults;  but  these  two  last  in  some  ex- 
amples are  omitted.  Additional  ribs  are  sometimes 
introduced  between  the  diagonals  and  cross-springers. 
In  some  buildings  in  England,  and  in  many  on  the 
Continent,  the  vaulting  is  constructed  with  the  main 
vault  double  the  width  of  the  cross-vaults,  with  the  di- 
agonal ribs  embracing  two  bays  or  compartments  of  the 
cross-vaults,  as  in  the  choir  of  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

Decorated  vaults,  for  the  most  part,  differ  but  little 
from  those  of  the  preceding  style.  The  longitudinal  and 
transverse  ribs  are  occasionally,  but  not  often,  omitted, 
and  the  number  of  those  on  the  surface  of  the  vaulting 
is  sometimes  increased ;  and  in  some  examples  ribs  are 
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intniihiced  crossing  the  vaults  in  directions  opposite  to 
tliiir  curves,  so  as  to  form  in  some  degree  an  a[)pear- 
ance  of  net-work  upon  them.  The  short  ribs  which 
connect  the  bosses  and  intersections  of  the  principal  rib 
and  ridge-ribs,  but  which  do  not  themselves  either  spring 
from  an  impost  or  occupy  the  ridge,  are  termed  lierncs, 
and  the  vaults  in  which  they  occur  licriic  riitilfs. 

In  the  I'erpendicidar  style  the  general  construction 
is  much  the  same  as  in  the  Decorated,  but  the  ribs  are 
often  more  numerous,  and  pendants  are  not  uncommon. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  this 
style  fan  -  tracery  vaulting  was 
commonly  introduced;  tliis  has 
no  groins,  but  the  pendentives 
are  circular  on  the  plan,  and 
have  the  same  curve  in  every 
direction,  resembling  inverted 
curvilinear  conoids,  and  are  gen- 
erally covered  with  ribs  and  tra- 
cery branching  out  equally  all 
-~^  round  them.  The  middle  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  vault,  between 
the  pendentives,  is  usually  dom- 
ical in  construction,  and  fre- 
quently has  a  pendant  in  the 
centre  of  each  compartment.— 
Parker,  Gloss,  of  A  rchitect.  s.  v. 

Vaulting  -  shaft,   a    term 

proposeil  by  Prof.  Willis  for  a 
shaft,  small  column,  or  pillar 
which  supports  the  ribs  of  a 
vault.  Shafts  of  this  kind  some- 
times rise  from  the  floor,  and 
sometimes  from  the  capital  of 
a  larger  pillar,  or  from  a  corbel 
or  other  projection.     The  most 

Abbl^.'dr^is^O."''^  "«"^1  arrangement  is  that  shown 
in  the  example  here  given,  where 
the  shaft  rises  between  the  springings  of  the  arches  of 
the  nave. — Parker,  Gloss,  of  A  rchitect.  s.  v. 

Vavasseur,  Fhani^ois,  a  -Jesuit  of  France,  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  his  accomplishments  in  belles- 
lettres,  was  born  in  1G05  at  Paray.  lie  entered  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesuits  in  1G2I,  and  taught  polite  literature  and 
rhetoric  for  seven  years.  In  1C45  he  was  called  to  Paris 
to  teach  Holy  Scrijiture,  and  died  there  Dec.  IG,  1G8I. 
He  understood  the  Latin  tfmguc  very  exactly.  He  wrote, 
Jobus,  sire  de  Putientia.  Libri  I V  (printed  very  often,  last 
edition  1G79): — Thenrgicon,  sive  de  Miracvlis  Cliristi, 
Libri  IV: — De  Forma  Cliristi  Disseriatio,  etc.  His 
works  were  published  in  1709  at  Amsterdam.  See  Ale- 
gambe,  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Societatis  Jesii ;  Blount, 
Censura  Celebrium  A  iictorum, ;  A  eta  Ernditorum  Lati- 
norum;  Niceron,  Memoires ;  Le  Long,  Bibliotheqve  ffis- 
torique  de  France;  Winer,  Hundbuch  der  theol.  Litera- 
iur,  i,  5G2.     (B.  P.) 

Vayer,  Fi4an(,ois  de  la  Motiie;  le.  See  Motiie 
LE  Vayei:. 

Vayu  (Sanscrit  i-a,  "blow"),  in  Ilindii  mythology, 
a  deity  which  originally  held  an  equal  rank  with  Indra, 
hut  which  much  more  rarely  occupies  the  imagination 
of  the  poets  than  Indra  or  Agni.  See  Muir,  Coiifribu- 
iioiis  to  a  Kno!rled'/e  of  the  Vedic  Theoqony  and  Mi/thol- 
ogy,  in  the  Jouiiial  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  ISociety,  l^G-i. 

Ve,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  brother  of  Vile  and 
Odin,  which  three  together  created  the  first  parents. 
Ask  and  Embla. 

Veal,  Edward,  A.IM.,  an  English  Dissenting  minis- 
ter and  tutor,  was  born  in  1G31.  He  was  educated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford;  went  to  Dublin  and  became 
senior  fellow  of  Trinity  College;  returned  to  England 
for  ordination  ;  went  again  to  Ireland  and  preached  there 
for  several  years ;  but  was  afterwards  stripped  of  liis  fel- 
lowship and  returned  to  England.  On  the  passage  of 
the  Uniformity  Act  he  gathered  a  congregation  of  Dis- 


senters at  Wapping,  and  continued  to  preach  to  them 
until  advanced  age  compelled  him  to  resign.  He  was 
for  a  time  professor  of  a  Dissenting  academy,  and  train- 
ed up  several  excellent  ministers.  He  died  in  1708. 
See  Bogue  and  Bennett,  History  of  Dissenters,  i,  .33C. 

Veasey,  Thomas,  B.l).,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  born  in  17o;5.  No  record  remains  of  his 
early  lil'e.  He  was  some  time  tutor,  and  for  upwards  of 
sixty  years  fellow,  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Caiubridge.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  May  2"2,  1839,  he  was  the  ohiest 
resident  member  of  the  university,  and  had  proceeded 
to  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1778;  A.M.  in  1781;  and  B.D. 
in  1794.     See  Christian  Remembrancer,  1839,  p.  376. 

Vecchi,  Giovanni  de',  an  Italian  painter,  was  horn 
at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  in  1,")36.  He  studied  at  Pome 
under  IJaffaellino  della  Colic,  and  afterwards  with  Tad- 
dco  Zuccaro,  who  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  embel- 
lishing the  palace  of  the  cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese  at 
Caprarola.  Here  he  was  rather  the  competitor  than 
the  pupil  of  Zuccaro,  and  executed  several  important 
works.  His  best  productions  are  in  the  palace  at  Ca- 
prarola, in  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  and  in 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  d'Ara  Coeli.  Among  the  lat- 
ter are  the  Four  Doctors  of  the  Church,  and  several  his- 
tories of  St.  Jerome.  He  also  frescoed  the  cupola  of  the 
Chiesa  del  Gesii.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1614.  See  Spoo- 
ner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Vecchia,  Piepko,  a  Venetian  painter,  was  born  in 
1605.  He  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Alessandro 
Varotari  (q.  v.),  but  did  not  follow  the  stylo  of  that 
master.  He  studied  to  imitate  the  works  of  (iiorgione 
and  Pordenone,  and  acquired  such  skill  in  this  direction 
that  his  paintings  have  been  mistaken  for  the  produc- 
tions of  those  masters,  even  by  competent  critics.  He 
also  imitated  Titian  and  other  masters  with  great  accu- 
racy, on  account  of  which  he  was  often  employed  in  re- 
storing old  paintings.  He  copied  in  oil  several  of  the 
historical  mosaics  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mark,  Venice, 
and  painted,  among  others,  two  altar-pieces  from  his  own 
designs  in  the  same  edifice.  The  Crucifixion  and  Chi'ist 
Dririnf/  the  Money-chaiif/ei'sf-om  the  Temple.  He  died 
ill  1G78.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 
Vecchietta,  Lokenzo  di  Pietro  {da  Siena),  an 
Italian  painter  and  sculptor,  was  born  at  Sienna  in  1424. 
His  pictures  are  characterized  by  hardness  of  style,  and 
but  few  of  them  remain.  He  probably  studied  sculpt- 
ure under  Donatcllo,  and  gained  great  distinction  in 
this  department.  He  obtained  the  commission  to  exe- 
cute the  bronze  tabernacle  of  the  grand  altar  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Sienna,  with  the  marble  ornaments.  The 
beauty  of  this  work  gained  for  liim  commissions  for  vari- 
ous works  in  sculpture  in  the  buildings  of  Sienna, ^among 
which  are  two  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  the 
Loggia  del  Banco,  delicately  executed:  —  a  statue  of 
Christ,  in  the  hospital  of  the  Scala  : — and  several  works 
in  bronze  for  the  baptistery  of  San  Giovanni.  He  died 
in  1482.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Aiis,  s.  v. 
VeceHi  (or  Vecellio),  Francesco,  an  Italian 
painter,  brother  of  Titian,  was  born  at  Cadorc,  in  the 
Friuli,  in  14.s;>.  He  was  instructed  by  his  brother,  and 
showed  such  talents  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Titian, 
who  is  said  to  have  persuaded  him  to  engage  in  other 
pursuits.  He  then  entered  the  army  and  led  a  military 
life  until  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Italy,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Venice  and  resumed  painting.  He  now  exe- 
cuted some  altar-pieces  and  portraits  in  the  style  of  Ti- 
tian, possessing  so  much  merit  as  to  excite  the  alarm  of 
the  master,  who  induced  him  to  devote  his  attention  to 
thedecorationof  cabinets  with  small  paintings,  for  which 
there  was  a  great  demand  at  that  time.  In  1531  he  re- 
linquished painting  entirely,  and  gave  his  attention  to 
merchandising.  The  duplicity  and  illiberality  of  Titian 
towards  his  brother  Francesco  are  denied  by  many,  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  incredible.  Moreover,  it  is 
claimed  that  Francesco  was  an  "erratic  and  wayward 
genius"  who  became  dissatisfied  with  an  occupation  that 
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merely  gained  him  his  bread,  and  joined  the  army. 
When  the  army  disbanded  he  returned  to  painting 
again  for  a  time,  then  became  a  merchant,  and  tinally 
threw  away  his  time  and  money  in  the  vain  pnrsuit  of 
alchemy.  His  best  wt>rks  are,  The  TransJujiiraHon,  in 
the  Church  of  San  Salvatore  at  Venice  : — and  The  Nativ- 
il//,  in  the  Church  of  Sau  Giuseppe  at  Belluno: — besides 
some  of  his  cabinet  pieces.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
known.     See  Spooner,  Bioff.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vechner,  David,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  biirn  JIarch  13,  1594,  at  Freystadt,  in  Silesia. 
He  studied  at  various  universities,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  logic  at  Ueuthen.  For  five  years  he  had 
to  leave  the  country,  and  after  his  return  he  was  ap- 
pointed rector  at  Sprottau.  In  1G43  he  was  made  dea- 
con at  Giirlitz,  and  in  \\SG'2  pastor  priinariits,  and  died 
Feb.  15,  1069.  He  wrote,  Breviarium  Germanim : — 
Spyridion  sea  Sportella  Textuam  evangel.  Domin.  etc. 
See  Funcken,  Lebensgeschichte  der  geistUchen  Personen 
zii  Gorlitz;  Grossur,  Lausitze?-  Merkwiirdigkeiten;  Witte, 
Diarium  Biographicum ;  Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrien- 
LexikoH,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Vechner,  Georg,  brother  of  David,  was  born  at 
Freystadt  in  1590.  In  1618  he  was  promoted  as  doctor 
of  theology  at  Frankfort,  and  acted  for  some  time  as 
professor  at  the  gymnasium  in  Beuthen.  In  1646  he 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  at  Brieg,  and  died  Dec.  24, 
1647.  He  wrote,  Palus  Puuli  in  2  Cor.  xii: — Sinus 
Ahruhie: — Regia  Aniini  Projessio  a  Duvide  facta  ex 
Psalm.  101,  etc.  See  Witte,  Diarium  Biographicum; 
AUgemeines  llistorisches- Lexikon ;  Jocher,  AUgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Veda  (from  the  Sanscrit  vid,  "to  know,"  literally 
meaning  knoivledge)  is  the  general  name  applied  to  those 
ancient  Sanscrit  writings  on  which  the  early  Hindii  re- 
ligion was  based.  The  oldest  of  these  works  is  the  Big- 
veda ;  next  to  it  are  the  Yajur-veda  and  Sama-veda  ; 
and  the  latest  is  the  Atharva-veda.  The  first  three  are 
called,  collectively,  trat/i,  or  "  the  threefold,"  and  all  are 
thought  to  be  divinely  inspired.  Each  of  the  Vedas 
consists  of  two  distinct  parts — a  Sanhila,  or  collection  of 
hymns  or  mantras,  and  a  Brahmana.  A  mantra  (San- 
scrit man,  "  to  think")  is  a  prayer,  or  else  a  thanksgiv- 
ing, adoration,  or  praise  addressed  to  a  deity.  If  such 
a  mantra  is  metrical  and  intended  for  recitation  aloud, 
it  is  called  Rich  (praise) ;  whence  the  name  Rig-veda,  or 
the  Veda  containing  such  metrical  mantras.  If  it  is  in 
prose,  it  must  be  muttered  inaudibly,  and  is  called  Yajus 
(yaj,  "sacrifice");  hence  the  name  Yajur-veda.  If  it 
is  metrical  and  intended  for  chanting,  it  is  called  Sa- 
man;  hence  the  name  Sama-veda.  No  special  name  is 
applied  to  the  mantras  of  the  Atharva-veda.  The  Brah- 
7nana  (^Brahman  neuter)  designates  that  portion  in  prose 
of  the  Yedas  which  containseithercommandmentsor  ex- 
planations, or  which  gives  injunctions  for  the  perform- 
ance of  sacrificial  acts,  exphiins  their  origin,  and  the 
occasions  on  which  the  mantras  had  to  be  used,  by  add- 
ing illustrations,  legends,  or  philosophical  speculations. 
Tlie  Brahmana  portion  of  the  Vedas  constitutes  the  ba- 
sis on  which  the  Vedic  ritual  rests,  and  the  source  from 
whence  the  Upanishads  (q.  v.)  and  pliilosophical  doc- 
trines were  developed. 

Though  Brahmanas  and  mantras  were  claimed  at  a 
later  period  of  Hinduism  to  have  existed  from  eternity, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Brahmana  portion  of  each  Veda  is 
later  than  some  portion,  at  least,  of  its  Sanhita,  for  it  re- 
fers to  it ;  and,  from  the  bulk  and  character  of  the  works, 
they  must  have  been  the  product  of  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time.  Tradition  records  that  Vyasa  (q.  v.),  af- 
ter having  compiled  and  arranged  the  Vedas,  handed 
each  of  them  to  four  disciples,  and  that  these  disciples 
taught  them  to  their  disciples,  and  so  on  down  to  dis- 
tant ages.  Thus  the  mantras  and  Brahmanas  passed 
through  a  large  number  of  schools,  called  sakhas,  and, 
as  a  natural  result,  discrepancies  gradually  arose  between 
these  schools,  both  as  regards  the  Veilic  texts  and  the 


manner  of  interpreting  them,  which"  in  the  lapse  of 
time  became  very  great.  The  differences  between 
these  sakhas  did  not  consist  in  their  various  readings 
of  tlie  text  alone,  but  in  the  arrangement  as  well.  The 
number  of  these  sakhas  was  very  large,  as  ma\'  be  in- 
ferred from  a  statement  ascribed  to  the  ancient  writer 
Saunaka.  in  which  mention  is  made  of  five  sakhas  of 
the  Rig-veda,  eighty-six  of  the  Yajur-veda,  one  thou- 
sand of  the  Sama-veda,  and  nine  of  the  A  tharva-vedn. 
But  of  all  these  schools  the  Rig-veda  is  now  extant  only 
in  one,  the  Y'ajur-veda  in  three  (and  partially  in  four), 
the  Sama-veda  in  two,  and  V\\e  Atharva-veda  in  one. 
The  MSS.  now  in  existence  are  of  no  great  age  or  au- 
thority ;  and  in  cases  of  disputed  authenticity  appeal  is 
made  to  the  pandits  of  greatest  repute. 

For  the  religious  ideas  contained  in  the  Vedas,  see 
Hinduism. 

The  social  condition  of  the  Hindus,  as  reflected  from 
the  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda,  is  not  that  of  a  pastoral  or 
nomadic  people,  but  of  a  people  somewhat  advanced  in 
civilization.  F>eqnent  allusion  is  made  to  towns  and 
cities,  powerful  kings  and  their  enormous  wealth.  Be- 
sides agriculture,  they  mention  various  useful  arts,  such 
as  weaving,  melting  precious  metals,  fabricating  cars, 
golden  and  iron  mail,  and  golden  ornaments.  The  em- 
ployment of  the  needle  and  the  use  of  musical  instru- 
ments were  known  to  them.  The  Hindiis  of  that  period 
were  familiar  with  the  ocean,  and  sometimes  went  on 
naval  expeditions.  They  had  some  knowledge  of  med- 
icine, had  made  some  advance  in  astronomical  calcida- 
tion,  and  even  employed  the  complicated  law  of  inherit- 
ance. The  institution  of  caste,  however,  seems  at  that 
time  to  have  been  unknown. 

The  only  recension  in  which  the  Sanhita  of  the  Rig- 
veda  has  been  preserved  to  us  is  that  of  the  Sakala 
school;  and  the  hymns  are  arranged  according  either 
to  the  material  bulk  or  their  authorship.  According  to 
the  former  arrangement,  the  whole  Sanhita  consists  of 
8  ashtakas,  or  eights;  these  are  divided  into  64  adhy- 
ayas,  or  lessons ;  these  into  2006  vargas,  or  sections ; 
and  these  again  into  richs,  or  verses,  numbering  10,417. 
According  to  the  other  method,  the  Sanhita  is  divided 
into  10  mandalas,  or  circles ;  tliese  into  85  anuvakas, 
or  sections;  these  into  1028  suhtas,  or  hymns;  and  the 
hymns  into  richs,  of  the  same  number,  of  course,  as  in 
the  former  arrangement.  The  number  of  words  is  said 
to  be  153,826  in  this  Sanhita. 

The  Brahmana  portion  of  the  Rig-veda  is  preserved 
in  two  works — the  Aitareya  Brahmana  and  the  San- 
khayana,  or  Khiinshitaki  Brahmana.  The  former  con- 
sists of  8  piinchikas,  or  pentades;  each  of  these  com- 
prising 5  adhyayas,  or  lessons;  and  the  40  adhyayas 
285  khandas,  or  portions.  The  latter  contains  80  ad- 
hyayas, divided  into  a  number  of  khandas. 

The  precise  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Rig-veda, 
much  the  oldest  of  the  Vedas,  is  not  known.  By  the 
methods  of  modern  criticism,  an  approximate  date  has 
been  assigned.  Internal  evidence,  based  upon  a  com- 
parison of  the  older  with  the  later  portions,  and  coupled 
with  such  facts  as  the  dispersion  of  the  Aryan  race  and 
the  historical  rise  of  Buddhism,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  mantras  of  the  Rig-veda  were  composed  by 
a  succession  of  poets  between  the  15th  and  12th  cen- 
turies B.C. 

The  Sama-veda  was  compiled  chiefly  for  the  perform- 
ance of  those  sacrifices  of  which  the  juice  of  the  Soma 
plant  is  the  chief  ingredient;  and  of  these  sacrifices  the 
Jyotishtoma  is  the  most  important.  At  the  performance 
of  such  Soma  sacrifices  the  verses  of  the  Sama-veda  were 
chanted;  and  there  are  special  books  which  teach  the 
proper  manner  of  chanting  them.  The  Sanhita  of  the 
Sama-veda  is  preserved  in  two  recensions,  and  consists 
of  two  parts— the  Chhandograntha,  or  A  rchika,  or  Pur- 
varchika,  and  tiie  Staubhika,  or  Uttarngrantha,  or  Utlu- 
rarchika.  The  first  part  consists  of  fifty-nine  dasati,  or 
decades,  which  are  divided  into  prapathakas,  or  chap- 
ters; and  these  again  into  ardhaprapathakas,  ox  half- 
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chapters;  the  entire  part  containing  585  verses.  The 
second  portion  is  dividwl  in  a  similar  maimer,  and  con- 
tains 1220  verses.  The  number  of  Brahmanas  relating 
to  this  Veda  is  probably  ten,  including  one  of  the  Ujnini- 
shach  and  a  later  Brahmana. 

There  are  two  Ydjitr-rci/ns,  resulting  from  a  dissen- 
sion between  its  schools,  known  as  the  Black  and  the 
IVkile.  The  Black-  Yajur-reda  is  the  older  of  the  two, 
and  lacks  that  complete  separation  of  the  Sanhita  and 
Brahmana  portions  which  exists  in  all  the  others;  but 
this  defect  is  remedied  in  the  White  Yajur-vtda.  Tlie 
contents  of  both  are  similar  in  many  respects.  The 
text  of  the  Sanhita  of  the  Black  Yajnr-veda  is  extant 
in  two  recensions,  one  of  which  consists  of  7  khaudus,  or 
books,  comprising  4-1  prapalkukas,  or  chapters,  subdi- 
vided into  651  amtrakas,  or  sections,  and  containing  2198 
khandikas,  or  portions.  The  Sanhita  of  the  White  Ya- 
jur-ctda  exists  also  in  two  recensions,  and  contains  40 
adhi/ai/as,  divided  into  303  anuvakas,  and  subdivided 
into  1975  khandikas. 

The  object  of  the  A  tharva-veda  is  to  teach  how  to  ap- 
pease, to  bless,  to  curse,  etc.  Prof.  Whitney  {Jviinial 
of  the  A  jiter.  Orient.  Soc.  iii,  308)  says,  "  The  most  prom- 
inent characteristic  feature  of  this  Veda  is  the  multi- 
tude of  incantations  which  it  contains;  these  are  pro- 
nounced either  by  the  person  who  is  himself  to  be  ben- 
efited, or,  more  often,  by  the  sorcerer  for  him,  and  are 
directed  to  the  procuring  of  the  greatest  variety  of  de- 
sirable ends.  Most  frequently,  perhaps,  long  life,  or  re- 
covery from  grievous  sickness,  is  the  object  sought; 
then  a  talisman,  such  as  a  necklace,  is  sometimes  given  ; 
or,  in  very  immerous  instances,  some  plant  endowed 
with  marvellous  virtues  is  to  be  the  immediate  external 
means  of  the  cure;  further,  the  attainment  of  wealth 
or  power  is  aimed  at,  the  downfall  of  enemies,  increase 
in  love  or  in  play,  the  removal  of  petty  pests,  and  so  on, 
even  down  to  tlie  growth  of  hair  on  a  bald  pate."  The 
adherents  of  this  Veda  attach  great  importance  to  it. 
They  claim  that  the  other  Vedas  enable  a  man  to  fulfil 
the  dhar/na,OT  religious  law,  but  that  the  Atharra-veda 
helps  him  to  attain  moksha,  or  eternal  bliss.  The  text 
of  this  Veda  is  preserved  only  in  the  Saunaka  school. 
The  Sanhita  portion  consists  of  twenty  khandas,  or  books, 
some  of  which  are  divided  into  chapters,  containing,  in 
all,  one  hundred  and  ten  sections. 

Of  all  the  Vedas  the  Bifj-veda  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant, and  carries  the  greatest  weight  of  authority. 

The  literature  of  the  Vedas  is  quite  extensive.  The 
text  of  the  Rig-veda  has  been  edited  in  Koman  charac- 
ters by  Prof.  Aufrecht  (Berlin,  18GI);  in  Sanscrit,  with 
the  commentary  of  Sayana  (A.D.  1400),  by  Max  Midler 
(1849-62) ;  the  text  of  the  Sama-veda  by  Dr.  J.  Ste- 
venson (Lond.  1842-43)  and  Prof.  Benfey  (Leips.  1848); 
the  text  of  the  Yajnr-veda  by  Prof.  A.  Weber  (Berlin, 
1852);  the  text  of  the  A  tharva-veda  by  Profs.  K.  Koth 
and  W.  D.  Wliitney  (ibid.  1856).  The  first  complete 
translation  of  the  Bi(/-veda  was  made  by  Prof.  H.  H. 
Wilson  (Lond.  1850-56,  4  vols.).  See  Koth,  ZurLilera- 
tur  und  Geschichte  des  Weda  (Stuttgart,  1846) ;  Weber, 
A  kademische  Vorlesungen  iiber  indiscJte  fAteraturgesch. 
(Berlin,  1852) ;  Miiller,  Hi^t.  of  Ancient  Sanscrit  Litera- 
ture (Lond.  1859);  id.  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop 
(N.  Y.  1870) ;  Whitney.  Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies 
(ibid.  1872) ;  Muir,  Original  Sanscrit  Texts  (1867-72,  5 
vols.) ;  Kaegi,  Der  Rir/veda  (Zurich,  1878).  For  addi- 
tional references,  see  Hinduism. 

Ve'dau  ("Tl,  !>(/««,•  Sept.  omits,  but  some  copies 
have  A«j',  others  AcCtif ;  Vulg.  Dan  et ;  A.  V.  "Dan 
also"),  an  Arabian  city,  whence  wrought  iron,  cassia, 
and  calamus  were  brought  to  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii.  19). 
The  Javan  mentioned  in  the  same  connection  apparent- 
ly designates  Jawan,  a  town  in  Yemen,  and  Vedan  jirob- 
ably  refers  to  the  city  and  mart  .-1  den,  on  the  southern 
shores  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen.  Edrisi  not 
only  mentions  Aden  with  its  port  on  the  Red  Sea, 
whence  ships  sailed  to  India  and  Cliina,  but  also  enu- 


merates among  its  articles  of  merchandise  the  very 
wares  mentioned  by  the  prophet.  This  important  place, 
situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Strait  of  Babel-man- 
deb,  commands  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Arabia,  as 
Gibraltar  does  the  Mediterranean  and  a  portion  of  the 
Atlantic;  hence  Aden  has  been  styled  "the  (Jibraltar 
of  the  East."  It  lies  at  the  base  of  a  mnuntain  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  1776  feet.  It  was  called  Eden 
(Paradise)  by  the  Arabs  because  of  its  splendid  climate 
and  rich  trade.  The  town  is  in  a  hollow  formed  by  the 
vast  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  has  a  capital  har- 
bor. It  was  a  flourishing  entrepot  in  tlie  ancient  com- 
mercial world,  being  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Komans 
under  the  name  of  Adaiia  or  Athana.  The  town  play- 
ed an  important  part  under  the  Himyaritic,  Abyssinian, 
and  Sassanide  dynasties,  was  long  the  ca|)ital  of  Yemen, 
and  the  greatest  emporium  of  Arabia  for  the  products 
of  Southern  Asia  and  Eastern  Africa.  It  first  began  to 
decline  under  Turkish  rule  (1538-1630),  and  continued 
to  do  so  under  all  changes  until  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  English  in  1839.  It  is  now  a  strong  garrison,  a 
coal  depot  for  the  Indian  steamers,  and  a  station  of  the 
Indo-European  telegraph  line.  It  is  rapidly  increasing 
in  trade  and  population.  The  opening  of  the  Suez  Ca- 
nal in  1869  gave  a  strong  impetus  to  its  growth,  so  that 
it  has  now  a  population  of  about  36,000.  An  extensive 
range  of  rock-cisterns  was  lately  discovered  in  it,  capa- 
ble, it  is  estimated,  of  containing  30,000,000  gallons. 
See  Arabia. 

Vedanga  (from  Veda  [q.  v.]  and  anga,  "limb"), 
the  name  of  six  Sanscrit  works,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  teach  how  to  read  and  understand  correctly  the  Vedic 
texts,  and  how  to  apply  them  correctly  to  sacrificial 
purposes.  Their  titles  are  as  follows:  (1.)  Siksha,  or 
the  science  of  proper  pronunciation.  It  explains  the 
nature  of  letters,  accent,  and  pronunciatinn,  and  is  as- 
cribed to  Paniiii  (q.  v.).  (2.)  Chliandas,  or  a  work  on 
meter,  which  is  ascribed  to  Pingala.  (3.)  Vyakarana, 
or  grammar,  by  which  native  authorities  understand 
the  celebrated  work  of  Panini.  (4.)  Nirukta,  or  expla- 
nation, which  explains  difficult  Vedic  words,  and  is  the 
work  of  Yaska,  who  was  a  predecessor  of  Panini.  (5.) 
Jyotisha,  or  astronomy,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to 
convey  such  a  knowledge  of  astronomj'  as  is  necessary 
for  fixing  the  days  and  hours  of  the  Vedic  sacrifices. 
(6.)  Kalpu,  or  works  on  the  Vedic  ceremonial  which 
systematize  the  ritual  taught  by  the  Brahmana  portion 
of  the  Veda,  but  omitting  all  legendary  or  mystical  de- 
tail. At  a  later  period  these  works  were  supplemented 
by  a  similar  class  of  works  which  merely  describe  the 
domestic  ceremonies,  such  as  the  marriage  rite,  ceremo- 
nies at  the  birth  of  a  child,  naming  the  child,  cutting 
liis  hair,  etc.     S^e  Miiller,  Ancient  Sanscrit  Literature. 

Vedanta  (Sanscrit  Veda  [q.  v.]  and  anta,  "end;" 
literally  the  end  or  uliimate  aim  of  the  Vedas)  is  the 
second  great  division  of  the  Mimansa  (q.  v.)  school  of 
Hindu  philosophy.  It  is  chiefly  concerned  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  Brahman,  or  the  supreme  spirit,  and  the 
relation  of  the  universe  and  the  human  soul  to  it;  and 
in  contradistinction  from  the  Purvami-mansa,  or  the 
investigation  of  the  former  part  of  the  Vedas,  it  is  called 
Uttara-mansa,  or  the  investigation  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  Vedas,  i.  e.  the  Arangitkas  and  Upanishads  (q.  v.), 
which  treat  of  (the  neuter)  Brahman,  or  supreme  spirit. 

The  Vetlanta  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  universe 
emanates  in  a  successive  development  from  a  supreme 
spirit  or  soul,  which  is  called  Brahman  or  Parmatman; 
tliat  the  human  soul  is  therefore  iiicntical  in  origin  with 
Brahman  ;  that  the  worldlv  existence  of  the  human  soul 
is  merely  the  result  of  this  sameness  between  itself  and 
the  supreme  spirit;  and  that  its  final  liberation  or  free- 
dom from  transmigration  (q.  v.)  is  attained  by  a  re- 
moval of  this  ignorance,  that  is,  by  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  Vedanta  doctrine.  See  Ballantyne,  yl  Lecture 
on  the  Vedanta,  embracing  the  Text  of  the  Vedanta  Sa?-a 
(Allahabad,  1850) ;  Biblivtheca  Indica  (Calcutta,  1863). 
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Vedder,  Hermanus,  a  minister  of  tlie  Refcirmed 
(Dutch)  Cliiirch,  was  born  at  Kotteniam,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  17, 
1777.  He  irraduated  at  Union  College  m  17911,  and 
liaving  studied  theology  privately,  was  licensed  bj' 
the  Classis  of  Albany,  Sept.  "29,  1801.  He  was  pastor  at 
(ireenbnsh  and  Taghanic,  N.  Y.,  1803-50;  supjilied  Lin- 
lithgo,  1806-14;  and  was  pastor  at  Greenbush  (Galla- 
tin), 18o0-(;4.  He  died  June  29,  1873.  See  Corwin, 
Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  America,  s.  v. 

Vedel,  NicoLAi'S,  a  Protestant  divine  of  Germany, 
who  died  in  1642,  at  Franeker,  as  doctor  and  professor 
of  theology,  is  the  author  of  ^4  rcana  A  rmiiiianismi 
(Leyden,  1632-34,4  pts.)  •.^Rationale  Theoloi/icuin  (Ge- 
neva, 1628): — Comment,  de  Tempore  utriusqite  Episco- 
patus  Petri,  seu  Historia  Episcopatus  A  niiocheni  et  Ro- 
viani  Peti-i  Refututa  (ibid.  1624,  lib.  ii ;  Franeker,  1640). 
See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theolot/.  Literatur,  i,  353,  373, 
565.     (B.  r.) 

Vedius,  or  Vejovis,  in  Roman  mythology,  was 
an  adciptt'd  gml  of  the  Tuscans,  of  dangerous  activity. 
His  frightful  thiMiderbolts  were  precedetl  by  deafness  to 
I  hose  whom  they  would  strike.  His  temjjle  was  at  Home, 
between  the  Capitoliiun  and  the  Tarpoian  castle.  His 
statue  represented  a  youthful  god  armed  with  arrows. 
His  festival  was  celebrated  belore  March  7.  Goats  were 
sacrificed  to  him. 

Vega,  Andreas,  a  Franciscan  of  Segovia,  who  was 
present  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  died  in  1557,  is  the 
author  of  a  large  work  De  Jiislijicatione,  printed  at  Co- 
loLcne  in  1572.  He  also  wrote.  Comment,  in  aliquot  Con- 
cilii  Tridentini Decreta : — Expositio  in  Rer/ulam  S.Eran- 
cisci:  —  Comment,  in  Psabnns,  etc.  See  Antonii  Bibli- 
otheca  Hispanica ;  Wadding,  Bibliotkeca  Scriptorum 
Minorum ;  Jocher,  A  Ikjemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. ; 
Winer,  Uandbuc/i  der  theoloej.  Literatur,  i,  446.     (B.  P.) 

Vega,  Christopher  de  la,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  was 
born  in  1595  at  Tafalla,  in  Navarre;  joined  the  Jesuits 
in  1612,  and  acted  for  a  number  of  years  as  professor  of 
liliilosophy  and  moral  theology  at  the  college  in  Tara- 
zona;  then  at  Valencia,  where  he  died,  June  18,  1672. 
He  wrote,  Theologia  Mariana  : — Comment,  in  Lib.  Jitdi- 
cum : — De  Maximo  Maloriim  Malo: — Casus  Varii  Con- 
J'essionis,  etc.  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theolog.  LMe- 
/•«/«/■,  i,  479 ;  Awtonn  Bibliotkeca  f/ispanica;  Alegambe, 
Bibliotkeca  Scriptorum  Societatis  Jesu  ;  Jocher,  Allr/e- 
meines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Vega,  Emanuel  de,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  who  acted 
as  |iri>less(ir  of  theology  at  Wilna,  in  Lithuania,  and  died 
at  Rome,  Jan.  27,  1640  or  1648,  wrote,  De  Eucharistia : 
—  be  Missa: — De  Cultu  Dna<jinum  et  Divocutione  Sanc- 
torum : — De  Vita  et  Mimculis  Lutkeri,  Calvini  et  Bezce  : 
— De  Principiis  Fidei: — De  Distributione  Eucknristice 
.■iub  Una  Specie: — Defensio  ^Eterna;  Ckrisli  Generationix 
Verceque  Deitatis : — Qumstiones  Selectee  de  lAbertate  Dei 
et  llominis,  de  Pnedestinatioiie,  de  Concordia  Summorum 
nostri  Temporis  Tkeologorum  (Rotne,  1649).  See  A\q- 
iiain})e,  Bibliotkeca  Scriptorum  Societatis  Jesu  ;  Antonii 
Bibliotkeca  Hispanica  ;  J ijcher,  A  llt/emeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,  s.  V.     (B.  P.) 

Veiel,  Ei.iAS,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Germany, 
who  died  as  superintendent  and  librarian  at  Ulm,  Feb. 
23.  1706,  where  he  was  born,  July  20,  1635,  is  the  author 
of  Historia  et  Necessitas  Rejormationis  Evangel,  per 
Luther.  Institutce,  ex  Scrijjtis  Georgii  Priucip.  A  nkalt. 
-Exposila  cum  Narratione  de  Cimrersione  ad  Salutarem 
A  urj.  Confess.  Doctrinam,  etc.  (Ulm,  1692).  See  Winer, 
lliindb.  der  theid.  fJleratur,  i,  741.     (B.  P.) 

Veil  (or  Vail  [q.  v.])  is  an  essential  article  of  fe- 
male njiparel  in  the  East.     See  Dkess. 

1.  Original  Terms. — These  may  be  divided,  for  the  sake 
of  convenient  and  clear  treatment,  into  several  classes. 

(I.)  General. — The  following  words  (which,  however, 
are  the  only  ones  rendered  '•  vail"  or  "  veil"  in  the  A.  V. 
as  an  article  of  dress)  may  be  explained  to  be  rather 
shawls,  or  mantles,  which  might  at  pleasure  be  drawn 
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over  the  face,  but  not  designed  for  the  special  purpose 
of  veils,  or  for  concealment  of  the  features  alone. 

1.  Mitpdckath  (rPIDip'O,  from  nSIJ,  to  expand)  de- 
notes the  wide  outer  and  upper  garment  of  a  female 
(see  Schroder, /J('  I'estit.  Mulier.  Heb.  c.  16),  and  is  ren- 
dered "vail"  in  Ruth  iii,  15;  "wimple"  in  Isa.  iii,  22. 
It  evidently  was  one  of  the  wrappers  of  different  kinds 
in  which  the  Eastern  women  envelop  themselves  when 
they  quit  their  houses.  These  are  of  great  amplitude, 
and,  among  the  common  people,  of  strong  and  coarse 
texture,  like  that  in  which  Ruth  carried  home  her  corn 
(Ruth  iii,  15).  Tiie  illustration  will  show  how  sufficient 
the  out-door  veils  of  the  Eastern  women  are  for  such  a 
use.     See  WuirLt:. 


Oriental  Out-door  Veils. 

2.  Radid  (1^'7'n,  from  t^H,  to  stamp  out),  rendered 
"veil"  in  Cant,  v,  7;  "vail"  in  Isa.  iii,  23,  apparently 
was  another  large  and  loose  upper  covering,  probablv 
of  finer  materials,  from  the  maimer  in  which  it  is  men- 
tioned in  these  texts.  The  former  passage  shows  that 
it  was  an  out-door  veil,  whicii  the  laily  had  cast  around 
her  when  she  went  forth  to  seek  her  beloved.  See  Ap- 
parel. 

3.  Tsd't/ipk  (r)"^"^,  from  qr'^,  thought  by  Gesenius 
to  be  =  E^^,  to  cover  up),  invariably  rendered  "vail," 
is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxiv,  65;  xxxviii,  14,  19,  under 
circimistaiices  which  show  that  it  was  one  of  those  am- 
ple wrappers  which  women  wore  out  of  doors.  The 
etymology,  referred  by  some  to  the  Arabic,  subduplica- 
vit,  suggests  that  it  was  "doubled"  over  the  shoulders, 
or  I'olded  about  the  body,  in  some  peculiar  manner  which 
distinguished  it  from  other  veils.  It  is  clear  that  it 
concealed  the  face,  as  Judah  could  not  recognise  Taraar 
when  she  had  wrapped  herself  in  a  tsd'i/ipk.    See  Robe. 

4.  Masvek  (nipri,  from  HID,  to  hide),  invariably 
rendered  "  vail,"  is  only  used  of  the  veil  which  Moses 
assumed  when  he  came  down  from  the  mount  (Exod. 
xxxiv,  33-35).  In  2  Cor.  iii,  13-16  Paul  designates  it 
by  the  corresponding  Greek  word  KaXv^i/xa,  a  covering. 
A  cognate  word,  suth  (riO,  A.  V.  "clothes"),  occurs  in 
Gen.  xlix,  11  as  a  general  term  for  a  man's  raiment, 
leading  to  the  inference  that  the  masvek  also  was  an 
ample  outer  robe  which  might  be  drawn  over  the  face 
when  required.  The  context,  however,  in  Exod.  xxxiv 
is  conclusive  as  to  the  object  for  which  the  robe  was  as- 
sumed, and,  whatever  may  have  been  its  size  or  form,  it 
must  liave  been  used  as  a  veil.     See  Moses. 

5.  Massekdh  (n3S"5,  fr'"^  ~\r'^i  '"  screen)  is  a  gen- 
eral term  for  a  covering  of  any  kind  ("  vail,"  Isa.  xxv, 
7;  "covering,"  xxviii,  20). 

6.  The  words  D''2"'>  HSIOS,  kesuth  eyndyim,  literally 
rendered  "a  covering  of  the  eyes"  (Gen.  xx,  16),  are 
rendered  by  some  interpreters  "  a  veil  for  the  eyes," 
i.  e.  a  complete  veil,  to  conceal  Sarah's  beautj-,  and  that 
she  might  in  future  be  known  to  all  as  a  married  worn- 
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an.  But  the  phrase  "a  covering  of,  or  for,  the  eyes"  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  present  offered  as  an  expiation  for 
some  fault,  in  order  that  one  may  s/iut  his  ei/ts  upon  it, 
comiive  at  it,  or  take  no  more  notice  of  it:  "Behold, 
this  (the  thiiusauil  pieces  of  silver)  is  to  thee  a  penalty 
for  all  which  lias  happened  with  thee  and  before  all  men" 
— a  compensation  for  the  Avrong  Abimelech  did  to  Sarah 
by  forcibly  depriving  her  of  her  liberty,  and  a  public 
declaration  of  his  honor  and  her  innocence.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  veil  for  concealing  the  face  is  of 
very  remote  antitjuity ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  that 
it  was  a  general  article  of  female  attire  in  the  time  of 
Sarah,  either  in  Kgypt  or  Palestine.  From  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  worn  by  the 
females  of  that  nation,  as  the  women  in  the  reign  of  the 
Pharaohs  exposed  their  faces  and  were  permitted  as 
much  liberty  as  the  ladies  of  modern  Europe.  This 
custom  was  not  changed  till  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
the  Persians.     See  Covering  of  the  Eyes. 

7.  The  (ireek  word  t^oucria,  literally  translated  "pow- 
er" in  1  Cor.  xi,  10,  seems  to  denote  metaphorically  a 
kin<l  of  head-gear,  a  veil,  or  the  ancient  courrechef  (ker- 
chief);  hence  the  emblem  of  subjection  to  the  power  of 
a  husband.  But  the  apostle,  in  pointing  out  certain 
irregularities  in  the  Christian  assemblies,  observes  that 
"every  woman  that  prayeth  or  prophesieth  with  her 
head  uncovered  dishonoreth  her  head,"  i.  e.  her  hus- 
band. Hence,  as  the  woman  is  to  be  in  subjection  to 
her  husband,  the  apostle  enjoins,  "For  this  cause  ought 
the  woman  to  bring  honor  upon  her  liead  (i.  e.  upon  her 
husband)  for  the  sake  of  the  angels,"  i.  e.  the  ministers, 
that  tliey  may  not  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  adverting  to 
any  such  irregularities  in  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful 
(ver.  3-16).     See  Woman. 

(II.)  Special.  —  Another  class  of  coverings  which 
alone  offer  any  resemblance  to  the  veils  used  among  us 
are  those  which  the  Eastern  women  wear  indoors,  and 
which  are  usually  of  muslin  or  other  light  texture,  at- 
tached to  the  head-dress  and  falling  down  over  the  back. 
They  are  of  different  kinds  and  names,  some  descend- 
ing only  to  the  waist,  while  others  reach  nearly  to  the 
ground.  The  Heb.  terms  that  follow  appear  to  desig- 
nate some  of  these,  but  they  are  never  rendered  "vail" 
or  "veil"  in  the  A.  Y. 

1.  Mispechdk  (nnsp'^,  from  nSS,  fo  pour  out)  is 
used  of  the  veils  whicb  the  false  prophets  placed  upon 
their  heads  (  Ezek.  xiii,  18,  21;  A.  V.  "kerchiefs"). 
The  word  is  imderstood  by  Gesenius  (Thesaur.  p.  905) 
of  cushions  or  mattresses,  but  the  etymologj'  of  it  is 
equally,  if  not  more,  favorable  to  the  sense  oi  a.  floiring 
veil,  and  this  accords  better  with  the  notice  that  they 
were  to  be  placed  "  upon  the  head  of  every  stature," 
implying  that  the  length  of  the  veil  was  proportioned 
to  the  height  of  the  wearer  (Fiirst,  Lex.  s.  v. ;  Hitzig  in 
Ezek,  loc.  cit.).     See  Keuchief. 


2.  Rdal  (x>\\\r.-realCith,  nibr"l,  from  "bv"^,  fo  flutter') 
is  used  of  the  light  veils  worn  by  females  (Isa.  iii,  19; 
A.  Y.  "  mufflers"),  which  were  so  called  from  their  rus- 
tling motion.  The  same  term  is  applied  in  the  Mishna 
(^Sab.  vi,  G)  to  the  veils  worn  by  Arabian  women,  mean- 
ing a  slender  piece  of  dress  fastened  above  the  eyes  in 
such  a  manner  that  one  ])art  was  thrown  over  the  head 
and  fell  down  upon  the  back,  while  the  other  shaded 
the  face  and  dropped  on  the  breast ;  which  perhaps  ap- 
proached as  near  as  any  other  article  of  antiquity  to  the 
modern  veil.     See  Mufflek. 

3.  Tsammah  (n53^,  from  Wi2l.  to  cover")  is  under- 
stood by  the  A.  Y.  of  "  locks"  of  hair  (Cant,  iv,  1,  3 ;  vi, 
7;  Isa.  xlvii,  2);  but  the  contents  of  the  passages  in 
which  it  is  used  favor  the  sense  of  veil,  the  wearers  of 
the  article  being  in  each  case  highly  born  and  hand- 
somely dressed.  As  these  passages  refer  to  the  effect 
of  the  veil  as  connected  with  the  head-dress,  it  may  per- 
haps have  been  one  of  those  veils  which  have  been  al- 
ready described  as  a  part  of  in-door  dress,  although  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the. expressions  are  almost  equal- 
ly applicable  to  some  kind  of  street-veil.     See  Head- 

DKliSS. 

II.  Use. — In  ancient  times  the  veil  was  adopted  only 
in  exceptional  cases,  either  as  an  article  of  ornamental 
dress  (Cant,  iv,  1,3;  vi,  7),  or  by  betrothed  maidens  in 
the  presence  of  their  future  husbands,  especially  at  the 
time  of  the  wedding  (Gen.  xxiv,  65;  xxix,  25)  [see 
Marriage],  or,  lastly,  by  women  of  loose  character  for 
purposes  of  concealment  (xxxviii.  14).  But,  generally 
speaking,  women  both  married  and  unmarrietl  appeared 
in  public  with  their  faces  exposed  among  the  Jews  (xii, 
14;  xxiv,  16;  xxix,  10;  1  Sam.  i,  12).  At  present  fe- 
males are  rarely  seen  without  a  veil  in  Oriental  coun- 
tries, so  much  so  that  in  Egypt  it  is  deemed  more  req- 
uisite to  conceal  the  face,  including  the  top  and  back 
of  the  head,  than  other  parts  of  the  person  (Lane,  Mud. 
Ei/tjpt.  i,  72).  Women  are  even  delicate  about  exposing 
their  heads  to  a  physician  for  medical  treatment  (Kussell, 
A  leppo,  i,  246).  In  remote  districts  and  among  the  low- 
er classes  the  practice  is  not  so  rigidly  enforced  (Lane,  i, 
72).  Much  of  the  scrupulousness  in  respect  to  the  use  of 
the  veil  dates  from  the  |jromulgation  of  the  Koran,  which 
forbade  women  ap|)earing  unveiled  except  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  nearest  relatives  (Koran,  xxxiii,  55,  59). 
^Mohammedanism  has  introduced  a  very  marked  change 
in  this  respect  wherever  its  influence  has  extended. 
The  change,  as  INIr.  Lane  has  remarked  {he.  cit.),  is  pe- 
culiarly observable  in  Egypt.  The  hurko,  or  face-veil, 
a  long  strip  of  muslin,  concealing  the  whole  of  the  face 
except  the  eyes,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  feet,  which 
is  now  a  regular  part  of  an  Egyptian  lady's  walking  at- 
tire, is  never  repre- 
sented in  the  ancient 
paintings  and  sculpt- 
ures of  Egypt,  and 
may  certainly  be  in- 
ferred not  to  have 
been  worn.  And  if 
not  in  Egypt, stili  k'-s 
likely  in  Canaan.  It 
is  probable  that  in 
both  countries  ahke 
the  chief  head-c()\er- 
ingof  the  women,  be- 
sides the  loose  mantle 
or  kerchief  occa'.ion- 
ally  thrown  over  it 
and  tlrawn  to  some 
extent  upon  the  lace, 
was  the  long  plaitid 
hair,  which  appears 
from  the  Egyptian 
remains  to  have  uftiu  _^ 

consisted  of  a  num-  An  Ei:ypti:in  Woman  Veiled  with 
bcr  of  strings  of  hair  ~"       the  Milayah. 
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reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  shoulder-blades,  the  ends 
being  left  loose,  or  with  two  or  three  plaits  fastened  to- 
gether at  the  extremity  by  woollen  strings  of  corre- 
sponding color  (Wilkinson,  Aiic.  E(j;/pf.  iii,  36'J).  Long 
hair,  perhaps  similarly  done  up,  certainly  often  plaited, 
was  used  by  the  Greek  females;  thus  very  commonly 
they  appeared  in  public.  Hence,  also,  Paul  contends,  in 
Church  meetings  they  should  have  a  head -covering, 
formed  either  of  a  mantle  or  shawl  (^jxplum)  drawn 
somewhat  over  the  countenance,  or  a  veil  in  the  strict- 
er sense  {KaraKoKvirTw,  1  Cor.  xi,  5,  0).  Such  a  partial 
covering  seemed  to  become  females  in  public  assem- 
blies; and  for  Christian  women  to  have  departed  in 
such  a  matter  from  the  general  practice  of  the  coun- 
tries where  they  resided  woidd  inevitably  have  brought 
reproach  upon  the  Christian  name.  The  attempt  of 
some,  tlicrefore,  at  Corinth  to  do  so  was  wisely  discoun- 
tenanced by  the  apostle  as  implying  an  assumption  of 
equality  with  the  other  sex ;  and  he  enforces  the  cov- 
ering of  the  head  as  a  sign  of  subordination  to  the  au- 
tliority  of  the  men  (ver.  5-15).  The  same  passage 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  the  tulith  [see 
FkingeJ,  with  which  the  Jewish  males  cover  their 
heads  iu  prayer,  is  a  comparatively  modern  practice, 


A  Syrian  "Veiled  Wonian. 

inasmuch  as  the  apostle,  putting  a  hypothetical  case, 
states  that  every  man  having  anything  on  his  head 
dishonors  his  head,  i.  e.  Christ,  inasmuch  as  the  use  of 
the  veil  would  imply  subjection  to  his  fellow-men  rath- 
er than  to  the  Lord  (ver.  4).  In  modern  times,  as  al- 
ready observed.  Oriental  females  are  veiled  with  great 
strictness.  Their  ideas  of  decency  forbid  a  virtuous 
woman  to  lay  aside,  or  even  to  lift  up,  the  veil  in  the 
presence  of  men.  The  female  who  ventures  to  disre- 
gard this  prohibition  inevitably  ruins  her  character, 
and  is  regarded  as  a  woman  of  easy  virtue.  To  lift  up 
the  veil  is  reckoned  a'  gross  insult;  and  when  females 
are  out  of  doors  propriety  requires  a  man  to  let  them 
pass  without  seeming  at  all  to  observe  them.  Some 
of  the  face- veils  worn  by  modern  Syrian,  Arab,  and 
Egyptian  ladies  are  made  of  white  muslin  richly  em- 
broidered with  colored  silks  and  gold,  and  hanging 
down  behind  nearly  to  the  ground.  Sometimes  they 
are  made  of  black  crape,  and  often  ornamented  with 
spangles,  gold  coins,  false  pearls,  etc.  The  mere  size 
and  shape  of  the  veils  diifer  in  different  parts  of  the 
East.  The  outer  garment,  when  out  of  doors,  is  a  large 
piece  of  black  silk  for  a  married  lady,  of  white  silk  for 
the  unmarried;    for  the   poorer  females  white   calico, 


which  completely  conceals  every  part  of  the  dress  ex- 
cepting a  small  portion  of  a  very  loose  gown  and  the 
face-veil.  The  ladies  of  Syria  often  have  tlie  veil 
gracefully  thrown  over  the  tantur,ox  horn  (([.v.).  See 
llartmann, //c6?-aVrwi,  ii,  316  sq.,  334  sq.,  428  s(j. ;  Jahn, 
Archdol.  I,  ii,  130  sq. ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  33 
sq. ;  Van  Lennep,  Bible  Lands,  p.  537.     See  Attikk. 

VEIL,  Ecclesiastical.  Coverings  of  this  kind 
have  been  used  in  various  ages  of  the  Church  and  for 
various  purposes. 

1.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  nave  was  separated  from 
the  chancel  by  a  partition  of  lattice-work  with  a  cur- 
tain, and  the  entrance  to  the  choir  was  by  folding-doors 
in  this  partition.  The  doors  were  provided  with  a  cur- 
tain called  KaTaTTtTa<ji.ia,  which  was  drawn  aside  dur- 
ing the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  and,  in  the  earlier 
times,  during  the  delivery  of  a  sermon.  Generally, 
however,  these  veils  were  drawn,  and  concealed  this 
part  of  the  Church  from  cateehiunens  and  unbelievers, 
and  covered  the  eucharist  during  consecration. 

2.  A  veil  or  curtain  was  hung  in  front  of  the  church- 
door  in  early  times.  Jerome  tells  us  that  Nepotian 
was  very  careful  to  see  it  in  its  place. 

3.  Bankers  were  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  altars,  let  down 
when  the  priest  entered  the  sanctuary,  and  raised  every 
Saturday  during  Lent  when  the  Sunday'  office  began. 
Dorsals  and  frontal  veils  were  also  used  at  the  high  al- 
tars of  large  churches  until  the  end  of  the  IGth  century. 

4.  Curtains  of  great  richness  were  used  only  iu  Lent, 
one  to  veil  the  altar,  a  second  the  sanctuary,  and  a 
third  the  choir.  The\'  were  succeeded  by  permanent 
screens ;  hence  ia  Spain,  as  marriages  were  permitted 
or  forbitlden,  such  seasons  were  called  "  veilings  open 
or  shut." 

5.  A  white  veil  or  coif,  called  velamen  dominicale,  was 
worn  by  females  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  eucharist 
during  the  5th  and  (ith  centuries.  These  veils  were  or- 
dered by  the  councils  of  Autun  (578)  and  Angers. 

6.  The  velamen  mipthde  was  always  used  at  the  mar- 
riage ceremony,  and  during  one  part  of  the  service  was 
spread  over  both  bridegroom  and  bride.  It  was  worn 
by  the  bride  as  a  symbol  of  maiden  modesty  and  obedi- 
ence to  her  husband. 

7.  A  nun's  veil  was  an  ornament  used  in  the  time  of 
St.  Gregory  (740),  given  only  to  a  woman  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  and,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  sickness, 
at  no  time  but  Epiphan}',  an  apostle's  day,  or  Low  Sun- 
day.    The  color  was  sometimes  purple  or  flame-color. 

8.  A  cloth  called  the  white  himis,  shot  with  red 
thread  in  memory  of  Christ's  Passion,  was  worn  like  a 
crown,  to  preserve;  the  chrism,  by  the  baptized,  and  was 
laid  aside  with  the  alb.  It  fell  into  disuse  in  1090, 
when  the  chrism  was  w^iped  off  with  some  light  mate- 
rial like  silk. 

9.  At  a  solemn  high-mass  the  subdeacon  muffles  his 
arms  and  shoulders  in  a  scarf  or  veil  in  token  of  himiil- 
ity  and  reverence  when  he  elevates  the  paten  to  an- 
nounce the  time  of  communion.  Tlie  priest  also  used  it 
to  envelop  his  hands  at  the  time  of  the  benediction. 

10.  Female  penitents  wore  veils  (the  velamen  peniten- 
Hcf^)  and  cut  their  hair  short  or  let  it  hang  loosely  about 
their  shoulders.  The  third  Council  of  Toledo  (531)  ex- 
pressly enjoined  the  use  of  these  veils. 

11.  Veils  were  also  worn  by  females  at  confirmation. 

12.  A  black  veil  for  the  head  was  used  by  (ireek 
priests  in  reading  the  prophecies,  in  allusion  to  2  Cor. 
iii,  13-16. 

13.  A  white  damask  with  fringe,  called  the  chnrch- 
ing-cloth,  was  used  in  the  latter  iialf  of  the  17th  centu- 
ry at  the  churching  of  women  in  England. 

14.  At  Christmas  and  Easter,  formerly,  in  France, 
three  veils  were  laid  upon  the  altar  and  then  removed 
— the  first,  black,  to  represent  the  time  before  tlie  law; 
the  second,  pale,  to  signify  the  time  of  the  law ;  and 
the  third,  red,  to  show  the  time  of  grace.  One  was  re- 
moved at  each  nocturn  of  Christmas. 

15.  The  coverinii  for  the  cross  and  images  used  ia 
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England  during  Lent  is  called  a  veil.  It  signified  va- 
riously, according  to  I  he  different  authorities,  "t  lie  ilark- 
ness  of  infidelity  which  covered  the  face  of  the  .Jews 
in  the  Old  Test.,"  "the  mourning  and  lamentation  of 
sinners  for  their  ungodly  manners." 

IC.  A  covering  of  silk,  embroidered  and  of  the  color 
of  the  season,  was  used  fiir  placing  over  the  chalice  and 
paten  when  jjrepared  for  the  Christian  sacrifice,  and 
for  the  same  purpose  when  the  sacrilice  was  completed. 
This  is  called  the  veil  for  the  clialice.  The  "white 
linen  cloth"  of  the  Church  of  England  communion-ser- 
vice is  also  called  the  veil  for  the  chalice. 

17.  At  Winchester  College  a  canopj'  of  linsey-wool- 
sey powdered  with  stars  of  gold  was  used  to  fall  over 
the  |)yx  on  I'alm-Sunday  and  Corpus  Christi.  This 
was  called  Sindon,  pyx,  or  Corpus  Christi  cloth. 

18.  A  veil  or  curtain  of  silk,  satin,  velvet,  or  cloth  of 
gold  or  silver  is  used  to  enclose  the  tabernacle  for  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  when  reserved  in  the  Konian  Cath- 
olic Church.  It  is  called  the  veil  fur  the  tubvniade,  and 
came  into  use  most  probably  when  the  setting-up  of 
tabernacles  became  general. 

T(ikbi(j  the  veil  is  a  term  used  to  designate  the  act  of 
consecration  to  the  Church,  when  a  female  takes  upon 
herself  vows,  after  which  she  never  appears  in  public 
unveiled.     See  Nun. 

VEIL  OF  THK  Tabeijxaci.e,  Temple.     See  Vail. 

Veil,  De  (also  Duveil),  is  the  name  of  two  Jewish 
converts,  who  have  become  known  by  their  writings  in 
the  republic  of  learning. 

1.  Chahles  Maiua  was  born  at  ]\Ietz  about  lG"2o. 
He  received  an  excellent  Hebrew  education,  and  em- 
braced the  Roman  Catholic  faith  about  1G55  (V).  His 
learning  and  great  abilities  soon  secured  for  him  a 
high  position  in  his  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  distin- 
guished preacher.  He  became  canon  in  the  Order  of 
St.  Genevieve,  was  made  doctor  of  theology  by  the  LTiii- 
versity  of  Anjou,  and  was  also  prior  of  the  monastery 
in  Metun.  He  devoted  his  time  to  the  exposition  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  ditTerent  positions  which  he  oc- 
cupied. He  published  in  Latin  a  CommeHtury  on  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  (Angers,  1672) : — a  Coni- 
mentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs  (Paris,  1673) : — and  a  Com- 
mentary on  Joel  (ibid.  1676).  In  these  writings  De  Veil 
proved  himself  such  a  stanch  champion  of  Komanism 
that  he  was  requested  to  hold  a  controversy  with  the 
Huguenots,  at  that  time  the  great  opponents  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  in  France.  But  his  diligent  inquiry  into 
the  points  of  difference  between  Komanism  and  Protes- 
tantism brought  about  a  very  favorable  impression  of 
the  latter,  and  the  former  foe  became  now  a  friend  of 
the  Huguenots.  He  was  obliged  to  escape  from  France. 
In  Holland  he  openly  abjured  Romanism  in  1078,  and 
soon  after  he  went  to  England,  where  he  not  only  formed 
a  friendship  Avith  men  like  Si  illingfieet.  Sharp,  Tillot- 
son,  Patrick,  etc.,  but  also  received  the  appointment  of 
chaplain  and  tutor  to  a  noble  family.  He  now  pub- 
lished new  editions  of  his  commentaries,  discarding 
therefrom  and  refuting  therein  the  doctrines  of  Rome. 
He  also  published  a  Commentary  on  the  Minor  Proph- 
ets (Lond.  1680).  These  commentaries  soon  bccaine 
the  text-books  of  the  clergy  at  homo  and  the  Reformed 
churches  abroad.  Dr.  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  en- 
couraged him  to  prosecute  his  Biblical  labors,  and  gave 
him  free  access  to  his  library  at  all  times.  Discovering 
in  this  library  some  works  of  the  English  Baptists,  De 
Veil  imiuired  into  the  controversy,  which  residted  in 
his  joining  this  denomination,  to  the  loss  of  all  his 
friends,  with  the  honorable  exception  ofTillotson.  De 
Veil  gave  to  the  public,  as  the  result  of  his  rpsearchos, 
a  Commentary  on  the  Arts  (ibid.  1684).  in  which  he  de- 
fended the  Baptists'  principle.  This  commentary  he 
translated  himself  from  the  Latin  into  English,  and 
published  it  in  1685  (new  edition,  18.51).  De  Veil's 
commentaries  are  still  very  valuable.  See  Filrst,  Bihl. 
Jud.  iii,  470;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  Kalkar,  Israel  u.  die 


Kirche,  p.  53 ;  Wolf,  Bihl.  Ilehr.  i,  1007 ;  iii,  973  ;  iv,  964. 
See  I^LVEIL. 

2.  Loiis  RE  Co:MiMtx;NE,  brother  of  the  former,  was 
called  under  Louis  XIll  as  rabbi  to  Compii'gne,  where 
lie  embraced  Christ iainty,  in  1655.  He  studied  theol- 
ogy at  the  Sorbonne,  and  afterwards  went  to  England, 
where  he  became  librarian  to  the  king.  He  translated 
into  Latin  many  sections  of  JIaimonides'  Jad  Uache- 
zaka ;  the  catechism  of  Abr.  Jagel,  3i;3  npb  (Lond. 
1679);  the  Introdnction  of  Ahrabanel  to  Leviticus  (ibid. 
1683).  He  published,  Uratio  de  Orif/ine  et  I'nestantia 
Liny.  Ilehr.  (Hcidelb.  1671).  See  Fiirst,  Bihl.  Jiid.  i, 
184  sq. ;  iii,  470;  Steinschiieider,  Cataloyns  Libr.  Ilehr. 
in  Bihl.  Bodl.  p.  2699 ;  id.  Bihlioyr.  I/andhiirh.  p.  143 ; 
Bartolocci,  Bihl.  ,/iid.  iii,  843  ;  Kalkar,  Israel  ii.  die 
Kirche,  p.  52.     (1$.  P.) 

Veillodter,  Valentin  Karl,  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  (iermany,  was  born  March  10,  1769,  at  Nurem- 
berg. He  studied  at  Altdorf  and  Jena,  and  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1793,  preacher  in  his  native  city.  He  now 
rapidly  advanced,  and  in  1817  the  Erlangen  University 
honored  him  with  the  doctorate.  He  died  April  9, 
1828,  in  his  native  city.  Veillodter  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  pulpit  orators.  His  printed  sermons  oc- 
cupy several  volumes.  Besides  sermons,  he  published, 
Kommunionbuch  fiir  yebildete  Christen  (13th  ed.  Nu- 
remb.  1852): — Ideen  iiber  Tod  mid  Unsterblichkeit  (4th 
ed.  ibid.  1852): — (Jebete  am  Moryen  iind  Abend  (4th  ed. 
ibid.  1837).  See  Zuchold,  Bihl  Theohy.  ii,  1376  sq. ; 
During,  Die  deutschen  Kanzelredner  des  ISten  und  \^len 
Jahrhiniderts,  p.  ni)6  sq. ;  Winer,  Ilandbuck  der  iheol. 
Liieruiur  (Index).      (B.  P.) 

Vein  (NU152,  motsd,  a  source,  as  often),  a  mine  (q.  v.), 
as  of  silver  (Job  xxviii,  1). 

Veitch,  Elduidge  E.,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist 
Ejiiscopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Alexandria,  Va., 
in  1810.  Nothing  definiie  remains  concerning  his  edu- 
cation, conversion,  or  call  to  the  miinstry.  In  1831  he 
entered  the  travelling  connection  in  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference, and  for  thirty-seven  years  led  a  devoted,  ardu- 
ous life,  dying  Feb.  10,  1867.  Mr.  Veitch  was  sound 
and  forcible  in  doctrine  as  a  preacher,  original  in 
thought  and  expression.  As  a  counsellor  he  was  wise, 
able,  and  safe.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferettces, 
M.  E.  Church,  South,  1867,  p.  97." 

Veith,  Joiiann  Emjianuel,  a  Roman  Catholic  di- 
vine, was  born  of  Jewish  parentage,  Jidy  10,  1787,  at 
Kuttenjilan,  in  Bohemia.  He  studied  medicine  at 
Prague,  and  continued  the  satne  at  Vienna,  where,  in 
1810,  he  embraced  Christianity.  As  a  physician  he  oc- 
cupied the  highest  civic  and  military  positions,  which 
he  soon  exchanged  for  the  study  of  theology.  The 
learned  professor  of  medicine  became  a  sUident  of  the- 
ology, and  in  1820  he  joined  the  Order  of  the  Ke- 
demptorists,  and  in  1821  received  holy  orders.  He  now 
cotnmenced  preaching,  and  his  church  was  thronged 
with  eager  listeners.  But  the  liberal  man,  with  his 
great  independent  spirit  and  witty  humor,  did  not  ex- 
actly agree  with  the  strict  order,  and  in  1831  he  was 
appointed  preacher  of  St.  Stephen's.  Here  he  attracted 
all  ranks  of  society,  and  exerted  a  great  power.  It  was 
remarkable  how  Veilh,  whose  outward  a|ipearance  was 
the  least  attractive,  infiuenced  all  classes  of  Vieinia  so- 
ciety, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  In  1845  bodily 
infirmities  obliged  him  to  retire  from  his  high  position, 
and  in  1847  cardinal-prince  Schwarzenberg  made  Inm 
honorary  dean  of  his  cathedral  at  Prague.  In  1848  the 
L^iiiversity  of  Vienna  honored  him  with  the  doctorate 
of  theology.  He  died  Nov.  5,  1876.  Besides  some 
medical  works,  \'(ith  ])ublished  a  great  many  homilet- 
ical  and  ascetical  works,  as  iJie  heiliyen  Eerye  (Vienna, 
1833-35,  2  vols.) : — Die  Kriceckung  des  Lazarus  (ibid. 
1842):  —  Lebensbilder  aus  der  Passionsgesrhichte  (ibid. 
1830)  -.—Der  verlorene  Sohn  (ibid.  18.38)  -.—Das  Voter 
Unser  (3d  ed.  ibid.  1842): — Homiletische  Voi'trdge  fur 
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Sonn-  u.  Festtage  ('id  ed.  1835-37,  3  vols.)  -.—  Weltleben 
u.  Christentlntm  (ibid.  1851):  —  Die  Worte  der  Febide 
Christi  (ibid.  1829,  etc.).  See  Rosoiithal,  Conrertitvn- 
bilder,  i,  217  sq.  (Schatfliaiiseii,  1871  );  Briilil,  Gegch.  d. 
hathol.  Lileratiir  Deiitschluiids,  j).  410;  Liter arischer 
Handweiser  J'lir  das  kathol.  DeutschUind,  187ti,  p.  532 
sq. ;  Delitzsch,  Saat  aiif  Hoffnunn,  1877,  p.  25  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Vela,  Cristobal,  a  Spanisb  painter,  was  born  at 
Jaeii  in  1598.  He  studied  under  Pablo  de  Cespedes  and 
Vincenzio  Carducci,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Cordova, 
where  he  was  occupied  in  painting  for  the  churches 
and  convents.  Most  of  his  works  have  perished,  or 
been  injured  by  unskilful  restoration.  Tliere  remain, 
however,  in  the  convent  of  St.  Aiii^ustine  at  Cordova 
a  series  of  the  prophets  by  him,  well  designed.  In  1(558 
he  fell  into  the  well  of  his  own  house  at  Cordova  and  was 
drowned.    See  Spooner,  /)/(>//.  Hi^t.  oj'tlie  Fine  A  r/s.  s.  v. 

Velasco,  Don  Acislo  Antonio  Palomino 
PR  Castko  y,  an  eminent  Spanish  painter,  was  born  at 
Bdjalance,  in  Valencia,  in  1G53.  His  parents  removed 
to  Cordova,  where  he  was  educated  for  the  Church;  but, 
having  a  passion  for  painting  and  some  knowledge  of 
the  art,  he  placed  himself  under  the  instruction  of  Juan 
de  Valdes  in  1672.  He  became  intimate  with  Juan  de 
Alfaro  in  1675,  and  went  with  him  to  ^Madrid,  in  1678, 
to  assist  him  in  some  of  his  works.  He  was  next  em- 
ployed in  painting  the  ceiling  of  the  Queen's  Gallery 
at  the  Alcazar,  which  he  did  with  so  much  satisfaction 
that  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  king's  painters.  In 
1690,  on  the  marriage  of  Charles  II,  he  designed  the 
arches  and  other  decorations  for  the  bridal  entrj^  into 
the  city.  This  confirmed  him  in  his  office  of  painter 
to  the  king.  In  1692  he  gave  assistance  to  Luca  Gior- 
dano in  the  great  works  he  was  about  to  execute.  In 
1697  he  went  to  Valencia,  where  he  executed  some  im- 
portant works,  principally  the  frescos  in  the  Church  of 
San  Juan  del  Mercado.  In  1705  he  decorated  the  Con- 
vent of  San  Esteban  at  Salamanca,  with  some  frescos 
representing  the  Church  Mililant  and  Church  Trium- 
phant. In  1715  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
Museo  Pictorico,  and  in  1724  the  second  volume.  It  is 
by  this  work  that  he  is  chiefly  known  abroad.  Among 
the  paintings  not  already  mentioned  are  the  works  in 
the  Carthusian  Convent  of  Granatla.  five  pictures  for  the 
grand  altar  at  Cordova,  and  the  hieroglyphics  which 
adorned  the  funeral  of  Doiia  Maria  Luisa  de  Saboj'a. 
Velasco  died  at  Jladrid  in  1726.  He  is  known  among 
foreign  writers  chiefly  by  the  name  of  Palomino.  See 
Spnoner,  Biog.  Hist.  <>f  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Velasco,  Cristobal  de,  a  Spanish  painter,  was 
a  native  of  Toledo.  He  received  instruction  from  his 
father,  whose  precepts  he  followed.  In  1598  and  fol- 
lowing years  he  did  some  painting  for  the  archduke 
Albert  and  Philip  III.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Velasco,  Matias  de,  a  Spanish  painter,  son  of 
Cristol)al  de  Velasco,  was  born  at  Toledo  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century.  He  was  instructed  by 
his  father,  and  accompanied  the  court  of  Philip  HI  to 
Valladolid,  where  he  was  employed  to  paint  several  his- 
tories of  the  Virgin  for  the  Royal  Nunnery  of  the  Car- 
melites.    See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Velasquez,  Alexandro  Gonzai.es.  a  Spanish 
painter  and  architect,  was  born  at  Madrid  in  J 719.  He 
studied  in  the  Academy  of  his  native  city,  and  made 
such  rapid  progress  that  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  con- 
nection with  his  brother  Luis,  he  was  employed  to 
paint  the  decorations  of  the  theatre  of  the  Ketiro.  In 
171:4  he  superintended  the  painting  and  sculpture  at 
San  Ildefonso,  and  afterwards  was  employed  tor  three 
years  in  making  the  plans  and  elevations  of  tlie  palace 
at  Araiijuez.  In  1752  he  was  elected  subdirector  of  the 
Academy  in  the  department  of  architecture,  and  in  1762 
he  was  chosen  for  the  same  office  in  that  of  painting. 
Among  his  architectural  wfirks  at  jNIadrid  is  the  mod- 
ernizing of  the  church  Las  Ballecas.     He  instructed 


many  pupils,  and  died  iu  1772.  See  Michaud,  Bio- 
graphie  Unieersclle ;  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A  rts,  s.  V. 

Velde,  Adriaan  van  per,  an  eminent  Dutch  paint- 
er, was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1639.  He  early  discovered 
a  talent  for  drawing  pictures,  and  was  placed  under  the 
instruction  of  Jolin  Wynants.  He  learned  from  this 
master  to  sketch  from  nature,  and  practiced  it  all  his 
life.  He  executed  several  works  for  the  Roman  church 
at  Amsterdam,  the  subjects  of  which  were  taken  from 
the  life  and  [lassion  of  Christ.  The  chief  of  these  is 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross.  His  pictures  are  hekl  in 
higli  estimatit)n,  and  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  finest 
collections.  One,  a  Mountainous  Landscape,  in  which 
Jacob,  his  family,  and  his  servants  appear  conducting 
their  Hocks  and  herds,  was  sold  in  1765  for  $630,  and  in 
1811  for  $4600.  Van  der  Velde  died  at  Amsterdam  in 
1672.     See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Veli,  Benedetto,  a  Florentine  painter,  flourished 
about  1650.  Little  is  known  of  him  except  that  he 
painted  the  Ascension  of  Christ,  which  is  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  presbyterj'  in  the  Cathedral  of  Pistoja,  as 
the  companion  to  the  Pentecost,  bj'  Gregorio  Pagaui. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Velthem  (  or  Veltheim  ),  Valentin,  a  Protes- 
tant theologian  of  (iermany,  was  born  March  11,  1645, 
at  Halle,  in  Saxony.  He  studied  at  Jena,  where  he 
was  made  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  1672,  and 
professor  of  theology  in  1683.  He  died  April  24,  1700. 
He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  a  catalogue  of  his 
writings  is  given  by  Jiicher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-Lex- 
ikon,  s.  V.  See  also  Zeumer,  Vitm  Pi-ofessoruni  Jenen- 
sium  ;  Pipping,  Memorice  Theologorum.     (B.  P.) 

Velthusen,  .Johann  Caspar,  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian of  (iirmany,  was  born  Aug.  7,  1740,  at  Weimar. 
He  studied  at  Gottingen  under  Walch,  Michaelis, 
and  Hcyne.  From  (iottiugen  he  went  as  private  tutor 
to  Bremervorde,  and  from  thence,  in  1767,  as  deacon  to 
Hameln.  In  1770  he  was  calleii  as  chaplain  to  London. 
In  1775  he  went  as  professor  of  theology  to  Kiel,  hav- 
ing shortl)''  before  received  the  doctorate  from  Gottin- 
gen on  account  of  his  De  I^egibus  Dicinis  havd  quaquam 
A  rhitrariis.  In  1778  he  was  called  to  Helrastiidt  as 
professor  of  theology,  general  sujierintendent,  and  pas- 
tor of  St.  Stephen's.  At  the  same  time  he  was  appoint- 
ed abbot  of  Marienthal.  In  1789  he  was  called  to  Ros- 
tock as  first  professor  of  theology  and  rector  of  the  luii- 
versity.  In  1791  he  went  to  Stade  as  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  where 
he  died  April  13,  1814.  Velthusen  was  a  voluminous 
writer,  and  his  writings  comprise  almost  all  theo- 
logical branches.  They  are  given  by  Driring,  Die 
Gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  iv,  577-582 ;  Winer, 
Handb.  der  theol  Literatur,  i,  13,  15,  138,  214,  847;  ii, 
203,  221,  227,  245,  280,  354,  382;  Furst,  Bibl.Jud.  iii, 
471.     (B.  P.) 

Venable,  Henry  Isaac,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  June  28,  1811,  in  Shelby  County,  Ky.  He 
was  prei)ared  for  college  at  Shelby  ville  under  the  tuition 
of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Shannon ;  graduated  from  Centre 
College  in  1830;  and,  while  a  student  iu  college,  united 
by  profession  with  the  Cluirch  in  Danville  at  about 
eighteen  years  of  age.  He  then  taught  school  one  year 
in  Clark  County,  and  entered  Princeton  Seminary, 
N.  J.,  in  1831.  After  remaining  there  one  year,  he 
went  to  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  Virginia, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  and  graduated.  He 
was  licensed  by  West  Hanover  Presbytery  April  19, 
1834,  and  was  ordained  Oct.  10,  1834.  l)y  the  Transyl- 
vania Presbytery,  Kv.,  as  an  evangelist.  Having  de- 
voted himself  to  the  work  of  foreign  missions,  he  em- 
barked at  Boston,  Dec.  3,  1834,  for  Zululand,  in  South 
Africa,  where  he  labored  with  great  earnestness  and 
self-denial  imtil  he  was  driven  from  his  tield  by  war, 
when  he  returned  to  the  United  States  in  March,  1839. 
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He  then  supplied  the  Church  at  Paris,  111.,  from  Oct.  1, 
ISJ'.l.  until  Dec.  1.  1841.  At  the  hitter  date,  lie  founded 
the  Edgar  Female  Academy  at  I'aris,  and  devoted  his 
time  and  labors  wholly  thereto  until  1850.  This  acad- 
emy grew  and  iiourished,  expanding  into  the  Edgar 
Collegiate  Institute.  From  1853  to  ISoti  he  supplied 
tiie  Church  at  Charleston,  111.;  then  Oakland  (other- 
wise called  Belliel)  Church  from  April  1,  18o(;,  to  INIay 
1.  18(10.  At  tlie  latter  date,  having  accepted  a  call,  he 
was  installed  jiastor  of  Oakland  Church.  This  relation 
was  tlissolved,  because  of  inadequate  support,  April  18. 
\StJi),  after  which  he  supi)lied  the  Ciiurch  at  Newton 
from  1805  to  18i;7,  then  Carlisle  aiul  Claiborne  church- 
es thirteen  months,  and  York  Cliurch  (all  in  Illinois) 
for  one  year.  In  September,  1870,  by  earnest  request 
of  the  parties  interested,  he  became  principal  of  the 
Edgar  Collegiate  Institute,  which  he  had  founded  near- 
ly thirty  years  before,  and  continued  in  charge  of  it  un- 
til, not  long  before  his  death,  he  was  compelled  to  do- 
sist  from  all  labor.  He  died  at  Paris,  Edgar  Co.,  111., 
May  '2-2,  1878.  His  death  was  peaceful,  trustful,  and 
without  fear.  He  was  a  truly  godly  man,  an  earnest 
and  faithful  minister  of  the  (iospel,  a  true  and  sincere 
friend,  and  universally  esteemed  and  loved  by  his 
bretliren.      (W.  P.  S.)  ' 

Venantius,  Honorius  CLKMiiNTiANus  Fortuxa- 

TL'S.       See  FORTCNATUS. 

Venanzi,  Antonio  (also  called  Gioraimi,  Ginranni 
B(i/l/.<f'i.  and  Fiaiwciai),  an  Lallan  painter,  was  born 
about  1(;'27.  He  was  tirst  instructed  by  Ciiido,  and 
then  entered  the  school  of  Simone  Caiitarini.  He 
painted  two  histories  o^  St.  Anthoni/  in  the  church  of 
that  saint  at  Pesaro,  and  the  Descent  of  the  Hithj  Ghost 
ill  one  of  the  churches  of  Bologna.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  employed  at  the  court  of  Parma.  He  died  Oct.  2, 
1705.     See  Spooner,  Bioy.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Venatorius,  TiioJtAs,  whose  real  name  was  Ge- 
chdiijf.  takes  rank  as  the  earliest  Protestant  writer  in 
the  department  of  ethics.  He  was  born  about  1488  at 
Nuremberg,  and  received  a  liberal  education  at  several 
universities.  His  earliest  essay  in  literature  was  the 
|iublication,  in  1514,  of  the  works  of  Archimedes,  and 
this  was  followed  in  1531  by  a  metrical  translation  of 
the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes  and  by  an  issue  of  Pirkheim- 
er's  Antibasis.  After  completing  his  university  course, 
he  entered  the  Order  of  Dominican  monks,  and  in  1520 
took  up  his  abode  at  Nuremberg,  where  he  gave  him- 
self zealously  to  the  work  of  promoting  the  reformatory 
movements  then  rife.  He  became  preacher  in  the  Hos- 
pital and  the  Dominican  churches  in  1523,  and  ten  years 
later  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  James.  In  1524  he 
helped  to  introduce  Osiander's  Gvteti  Unterficht  .  .  . 
mis  i/ottlichcr  Svhrift ;  in  1525  he  participated  in  the 
religious  colloquy  which  determined  the  case  of  the 
Cospel  in  Nuremberg;  and  in  152G  he  began  the  issue 
of  that  series  of  theological  works  for  which  he  is  chiefly 
noted  with  the  book  Axiomata  Rerum  Christiana  mm. 
His  next  work  was  a  Defensio  pro  Baptismo  et  Fide 
Pamdorii m,  directed  against  the  Anabaptist  theories 
(1527).  The  most  important  work  of  Venatorius  is  the 
De  Virtute  Christiana  (I52'j),in  three  books.  Its  start- 
ing-point is  the  Osiandrian  idea  of  faith  [see  Osiandilr], 
and  the  line  of  its  argument  is  to  show  that  faith  is  the 
centre  and  sum  of  Christian  virtue  and  the  principle 
from  which  .sjirings  the  performance  of  all  good  works. 
The  success  of  the  work  was  hindered  by  the  dogmatic 
opposition  of  Lutheran  theology  and  the  author's  Osi- 
andrian leanings;  but  it  deserved  notice  for  its  real 
value  as  well  as  for  the  reason  that  it  was  unquestiona- 
l)ly  the  earliest  independent  Protestant  essay  in  the  Held 
of  ethics.  In  1534  Venatorius  wrote  an  Epistola  Apo/o- 
<jet.  de  Sola  Fide  Justijicante,  etc.,  Avhich  shows  that  he 
had  come  over  to  the  orthodox  Lutheran  view  of  justi- 
fication, though  he  still  continued  his  relations  of  friend- 
ship with  Osiander.  After  a  temporary  sojourn  at  Ko- 
thenburg  in  the  interest  of  the  Keformation,  in  1544,  he 


returned  to  his  Nuremberg  parish,  and  remained  in  the 
exercise  of  his  jiastoral  functions  and  literary  lalmrs  un- 
til he  died,  Feb.  1,  1551.  See  Will.  Xiinibirfj.  Gehhrten- 
Lexrikoii.  iv,83  sq. ;  and  an  art.  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1850, 
No.  4 ;  also  Herzog,  Reul-Eiuykiop.  s.  v. 

Vence,  Henri  Fran(,ois  dk,  a  French  Hebraist, 
was  born  about  1G75  at  I'areid,  in  Voivre  (liarois). 
Having  entered  the  monastic  ranks,  he  graduated  at 
the  Sorbonne;  and  after  being  preceptor  to  the  chiklren 
of  Leopold,  duke  of  Lorraine,  he  was  rewarded  by  being 
appointed  provost  of  the  Church  of  Nancy.  He  super- 
intended the  printing  of  tlie  Jiible  of  De  Carrieres  (Nan- 
cy, 1738-43,  22  vols.  12mo),  and  added  numerous  disser- 
tations, which  were  afterwards  inserted  in  Calmet's 
Bible  (1748-50,  and  later).  He  died  at  Nancy,  Nov.  1, 
1749.     See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Vendidad,  in  the  Parsee  philosophy,  is  the  twen- 
tieth viisk,  or  division,  of  the  Zendavesta  (q.  v.).  It  is 
in  the  fonn  of  a  dialogue  between  Ormuzd  (q.  v.)  and 
Zoroaster  (q.  v.). 

Venefici  (poisoners,  sorcerers)  were  magicians  who 
practice  their  arts  against  the  lives  of  men.  In  the  laws 
of  the  early  Christian  emperors  of  Home,  which  granted 
indulgence  to  criminals  at' the  Easter  festival,  the  Ve- 
nejici  were  always  exce|)ted  as  guilty  of  too  heinous 
a  crime  to  be  comprised  within  the  general  (lardon 
granted  to  other  offenders.  See  Bingham,  Christ.  A  utiq. 
bk.  xvi,  ch.  V,  §  5. 

Venema,  Herman,  D.D.,  a  learned  Dutch  divine, 
was  burn  at  Wildervank  in  1(J97.  He  was  successively 
pastor  at  Dronryp,  and  professor  of  theology  and  uni- 
versit}'  preacher  at  Franeker.  He  died  in  1787.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer  in  all  departments  of  sacred 
science.  He  published,  Institutiones  fJistoi'iw  Ecclesiee 
Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti  (  1777  )  : — Dissertationum 
Sacrarum  Libri  Tres  (1731) : — Commeniarius  ud  Li- 
bruni  Fleuiico-propheticum  Malachite  (1769): — JJissei- 
tationes  ad  Librnm  Geneseos  (1747): — Commtntarius  ad 
Psalmos  (1762-G7): — Commeniarius  ad  Libnnn  Pro- 
phetiariim  Jeremue  (YlGo): — Lectiunes  Academicce  ad 
Ezechielem  (1790)  :  —  JJissertationes  ad  Vaticinia  Da- 
nielis  Emblematica  (1745): — Commenturius  ud  Daniel. 
(17(58) : — Sermones  Academici  vice  Commentarii  ad  Li- 
brum  Propfietiarum  Zacharice  (1787)  : — Optisculit  Inedi- 
ta  (1781)  : — Prelectiones  de  Jfethodo  Prophetica. 

Venerable  is  the  title  given  to  aixhdeacons  in  the 
English  Churcli. 

VEXEHAP.LE  Bi:de.     See  Bkde. 

Veneta  Veisio.  The  Library  of  St.  IMark's,  at 
Venice,  is  in  possession  of  a  JIS.  containing  a  (ireek  ver- 
sion, by  some  unknown  author  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of 
various  hooks  of  the  Old  Test. — namely,  the  Pentateuch, 
Proverbs,  Kuth,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  Lamenlations, 
and  Daniel.  The  Pentateuch  was  edited  by  Ammon 
(Erlang.  1790-91, 3  vols.) ;  the  other  parts  by  John  Casp. 
d'Ansse  de  Villoison  (Strasb.  1784,  1  voL  8vo).  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Holmes  even  used  it  in  his  edition  of 
the  Sept.  De'  Possi,  in  his  Varite  Lectiones.  has  given 
some  readings  of  it;  but  so  long  as  the  whole  was  not 
publishetl,  no  certainty  as  to  its  merits  or  demerits 
could  be  given.  Since  1875  the  entire  version  has  been 
given  to  the  public  in  the  edition  published  by  Geb- 
hardt.  From  the  introduction  of  the  editor,  and  the 
preface  by  Dclitzsch,  we  see  that  the  translation  was 
made  in  the  14th  century  by  a  certain  Elissa2us  who 
lived  at  the  court  of  Murad  I  at  Brusa  and  Adrianople. 
The  translator  was  a  Jew,  perhaps  a  Jewish  convert,  as 
Geldiardl  tliinks.     See  Gri:ek  Versions. 

The  internal  character  of  the  version  shows  that  it 
was  made  directly  from  the  Hebrew.  It  is  slavishlj' 
literal,  word  for  word  of  the  original  being  rendered  into 
Attic  Greek.  In  the  Chaldee  sections  of  Daniel  the 
Doric  is  used.  As  it  is  impossible  to  adhere  with  rigid 
exactness  to  the  words  of  the  original,  and  at  the  same 
time  present  the  elegancies  of  the  Attic  Greek,  it  is  ob- 
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vioiis  that  gross  barbarisms  must  pervade  the  diction. 
That  the  Masoretic  text  was  the  basis  of  the  translation 
cannot  be  denied.  No  important  readings  have  been 
discovered  in  it  which  are  not  in  existing  Masoretic 
MSS.,  nor  any  peculiar  to  it  which  are  preferable  to  the 
common  text.  A  great  many  variations  may  be  traced 
to  the  confusion  from  the  similarity  of  letters,  others  to 
the  grammatical  ignorance  of  the  translator.  Whether 
the  MS.  he  used  was  divided  throughout,  like  our  mod- 
ern copies,  by  accents,  or  furnished  throughout  with  the 
present  vowel  system,  since  there  are  many  departures 
from  the  accents  and  vowel-points,  cannot  be  stated 
with  certainty.  That  the  translator  consulted  the  Sept. 
and  other  Greek  versions  has  been  shown  beyond  a 
shadow  of  doubt  by  Gebhardt.  Above  all,  he  followed 
David  Kimchi's  Llhtir  Rudicum,  D"ia"H:un  "lED,  which 
he  consulted  in  the  interpretation  of  words,  and  to  which, 
as  Gebhardt  states,  "piene  omnia  quaj  Venet®  versionis 
propria  sunt  in  textu  Hebraico  interpretando  originem 
trahunt."  Now,  as  D.  Kimchi  flourished  in  the  13th 
century,  Davidson's  statement  that  "  the  version  must 
be  placed  after  the  9th  century"'  must  be  given  up. 
Whether  the  copy  in  the  Library  of  St.  Mark's  was  cop- 
ied from  another  much  older,  as  Davidson  thinks,  or 
whether  it  is  the  original  as  presented  by  cardinal  Bes- 
sarion  in  14G8,  who,  according  to  Delitzsch,  was  a  pupil 
of  Plethon,  better  known  as  Georgius  Gemistus,  a  pupil 
and  friend  of  Elissreus  the  translator,  will  depend  solely 
upon  the  fact  as  to  who  the  author  of  the  version  was. 
Delitzsch  himself  calls  his  hypothesis  a  conjecture,  or, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "Jam  animum  despondebam, 
quum  in  conjecturam  incidi,  quam  modeste,  ut  decet, 
arbitrio  legitimorimi  existimatorura  committo."  He 
then  goes  on  to  show  the  probability  of  Elissteus,  who 
lived  in  the  14th  century,  being  the  translator.  Dr. 
Frankl,  in  reviewing  Gebhardt's  edition  in  Griitz's  Mo- 
natsschriff,  1875,  p.  372  sq.,  thinks  that  Shemaria  of 
Negroponte  was  the  author  of  the  version.  Now,  ad- 
mitting this  quidjyro  quo,  the  version  would  still  belong 
to  the  14:th  century,  and  the  probability  is  against  Da- 
vidson, that  the  copy  preserved  in  St.  Mark's  was  copied 
from  another  much  okler. 

For  the  interpretation  of  the  text  and  the  history  of 
hermeneutics  the  Veneta  is  very  important.  As  for  the 
linguistic  peculiarities  of  this  version,  it  contains  a  great 
many  words  not  found  in  dictionaries  ;  thus  : 

uiKupi9=B~lp,  Exod.  xxvi,C,  11,33;  xxxv,  11. 
u7P(aXeKTo^)i<;=nS"'2'n,  Deut.  xiv,  18. 
i7pi6/3ow='lXP,  Dent,  xiv,  5. 
aKp67ron-3-o9=b"13',  Gen.  xvii,  14. 
ai'a3-nM<<Ticr«=ni3'^il,  Numb.  xxi,  3. 
uno4>\olu>(Tii—y]'i^n'0,  Gen.  xxx,  3T. 
/3paxi'&i'M0f=n'^S!X  "^^p,  Prov.  xiv,  IT. 
7i/u<rT6TH9=n2)Tl7a,  Ruth  iii,  3. 
6eKaut5iM''o5=""2n,  Lev.  xxvii,  IG. 
ewnrXiyiJ.a—^'^'Q^,  Nutnb.  xix,  15. 

eia)i/i-M'Cw=^''X'2irn,  Gen.  xiii,9. 
Cn\oTi/7r6M=X"i3pn,  Dent.  xxxii,16,  21, 
K<i^e(5por="';3^,  Geu.  xix,  25. 
\i^6<7Mpo9="iJi,  Geu.  xxxi,  47. 

;uapTi;onCT'S-=>Tl^3Jn,  Ruth  iv,  7. 
firiTpow6p7rii=T''213,  Numb,  xxxi,  50. 
i/€ai'iCTKc5T/)c=n'mn3,  Eccles.  xi,  O;  xii.l. 

oXiyai/jia—'^'S^,  Lev.  XXV,  16. 
7r£pifi'<rTor=31i3n,  Prov.  vii,  16. 
f(it'TicrTpoi/=iT1t53,  Exod.  xxvii,  3;  xsxvlii,  3. 
<TU77i/&)juoi'riMa="lS3,  Numb.  xxxv,  31. 
Ta\apo3-£TF(u=bDbD,  Prov.  iv,  8. 
i7ro</foi'a=?Or,  Lev.  iii,  4, 10. 


0opuTttVaTu=Di?1P5,  Lev.  xxvi,  30. 

xuXa?(i)Toc=Ti2,  Gen.  xxxi,  10. 

\|<(;xiiju"=^nS0T3,  Lev.  xiii, 7,  S. 

.(L(r;Ma=nm^,  Prov.  xxvi,  28. 

<iTo:^6T(;a)='"p'tXrT,  Gen.  iv,  23. 
Resides  these  words,  the  number  of  which  could  greatly 
be  increased,  there  are  peculiarities  in  the  pronunciation 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  especially  of  proper  nouns. 
Thus  X  is  pronounced  like  aspiritus  lenis,  but,  when  fol- 
lowed by  an  h,  like  a  spiritus  asper.     Thus  Hiy  ?X  is 

",  5, 1  are  like  /3,  7,  3. 

tl  is  mostly  like  a  spiritus  lenis,  very  seldom  like  a  spi- 
riLus  asper.      ^ 
1  is  generally  =  u,  ra.re\y  —  l3;   thus  np'^in  =  xat"^« ; 

nin=xa/3,i. 
t  isC,  Tin=/3oreoc. 
M  is  geuerally=:x.  often  also=spiritus  asper,  as  n^n 

13  is  T. 

1  is  I, but  i  before  "I,  as  U'^^l^i'^—UpovaaXafJuu 

3  is  K  and  x- 

0  is  f,  as  'Q'^0—^eS6|Jit],  C)0*'='(of e^n?. 
SI  is  either  spiritus  lenis  or  asper,  but  omitted  when  in 
the  middle  of  a  word. 
S  is  TT  and  (p,  as  ']1T23'^S=?ri(jaii';  li'lS=i;>ouTiif. 

::is<7. 

p  is  K  and  x- 

"n  is  p. 

TI3  is  ff,  in  a  few  cases  like  ?. 

n  is  3-  and  t. 
Some  peculiarities  may  also  be  observed  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  vowels.     Tims : 

.    .     -.    T     f^re  expressed  by  e  and  a. 


=e,  n,  ct,  at,  €1. 
or  '^      =1,  e,  I',  11,  ei,  o£. 
I  or    =M,  o,  ov. 
!)  or     ^o,  V,  a>. 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down. 
Thus  3."d"i3  isj(3ipff((0C,  but  D^^'2  is  juf|Oir(//j; ;  Cl^llliX 
is  a(j(jvpioi,  but  C^piriD  is  Traipio^oi.  The  Versio  Ve- 
neta does  not  comprise  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Test., 
but  only  the  Pentateuch,  Proverbs,  Ruth,  Canticles,  Ec- 
clesiastes,  Lamentations,  and  Daniel.  Gebhardt's  Grce- 
cus  Venetus  contains  in- the  introduction  all  the  neces- 
sary information,  and  whatever  we  read  on  this  version 
in  the  so-called  introductions  to  the  Old  Test,  must  be 
supplemented  from  the  same.  To  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  this  version,  we  subjoin  the  following  specimens, 
placing  in  juxtaposition,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  same 
passages  from  the  Sept. : 

Ve7U'ta.  Gen.  ii,  4  sq.  Septuagint. 

4.  Alii  ■^t\i\i>iaei<;  tov  ovpavov  Aiirn  >'i  /3<'/3\o9  fevtatto';  oupa- 
Kai  TW  7')f  t"  TO)  eKTiVSai  vov  Kai  7t)r.  ot6  tytvero'  t] 
iTtpe,  ev  I'l/uepa  toD  iroieii'  t6i/  iifiipa  tTToitiae  Kvpioi  6  ©eor 
tii/Ta)T>;i/  Toc  ireov  yhv  uvpa-     tuv   ovpavnv     at    ri,i>   yiiv  Kai 

5.  \'6v  re,  Kai  ncivra  xnpTOV  tov  irav  x^oipo"  "7poi'  Tpo  ToD 
ixfpov  wpiv  vvdp^etev  kf  rfi  yeti^a^ai  ewi  rhy  yii,  Kai  vdi/- 
iri,  Kai  vucrav  /SoTavni/  tou  tu  xi'P'''°''  "7P"''  "■?"  ''■''''  ""a- 
u7poL'  TTptv  (pi'deiev'  ov  ^iip  reXXai,'  ov  '^ap  6(3pt^ev  o  Geo? 
e/^pefei'  o  uvTuirr]^  6  ^eo?  eni  erri  rijv  'ynv,  Kai  ai'^-pajTro?  ovK 
tTj?    7rj?,   Kai    ai/^pa>7roc   OVK     rjv  kpyd^eu^at  avrtjv, 

lie  i!if  ep7(iCo'TO  ti/i/  7tiK. 

6.  vc<p€\t\  d'  uvalSaivoi  irpov  TltT^ri  fie  avefiatvev  U  Tijt  yri9, 
Trf  7»ir  Kat  updot  ^v^nav  ro  Kai  eTrori^e  niXv  to  trpotnaiTOV 
■npiiainTTov  ris  tm,  Ttfi  7»if. 
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"1  .Be\r€<rafTap  6  /3aai\evf  knot- 
tjarev   ^trrtcKTtv  ^ti'^tiXav   rolct 

TTiov    TC    Tibv    X'^">>^    aKparov 

2.  lS€\T€tTa<T(ipo9  60a  6y  yevaet 
Ttv  uKpciru)  fc^cyKetv  077^0  Tti 
XptJo^ea  T«  t'  up^t'^ea,  T«7rep 
€^i]f€yKe  i-e^ovxadviO'i'tpo^  6 
Tt}va)  ncnijp  nori  tw  letf*  T(u  ev 

aifToiv  o  /SaaiXcvK  o'i  t'  avTW 
/it"7(CTTai'€?,  ci  uKOiTi?  oi  x^* 
•jraWaKu  01. 


BaXraaup  6  /JactXeuc  Inoir]- 
ae  deinvov  fxtya  toI?  ficvi- 
<rTd<Tiv  avTov  aidpcictv  X'^'*^*^) 
Kai  KaTt^vavTi  rwv  XiXioyv  6  oi- 
vos:.,  Kai  TTivoiv. 
Ba\T('iaap   einev  ev  rrj  yevaet 

70V  o'tVOV,70V  ifve'^KeiV  TfC  (TKCI'*! 

Ta  Xl-^vau  Kui  t(\  up-^vpH,  a  tfi;- 
xe'^Ke   Sa/3ovxo6oi6aop   6  ttu- 


T»;p  avTov  fK  Tov  vaov  tov  ti- 
'iepovaaXijfJij  Kat  TTitrwaav  ei- 
auToU-  o  /i(i<Ti\ci'9  Kai  ot  fie^f- 
(T7ait9  uwTor'  Kai  at  TruXAuKai 
auTov  Kat  at  TrapaKOfTOt  auTor'. 


(B.  P.) 

Veneto-Greek  Vkusiox. 


See  Veneta  Versio. 


Venetus,  tiEoucii,  a  Lutlieran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Vcneilig,  in  rnissia,  whence  he  is  also 
called  Venediger.  He  studied  at  Konigsbcrg  and  Wit- 
tenberg; was  promoted  in  1550  as  doctor  of  theology; 
and  appointed  in  1552  professor  of  theology  at  Konigs- 
berg.  Hiing  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  Osiander,  he 
had  to  leave  his  professorship,  and  went  to  Rostock  as 
professor  of  theology  and  pastor  of  St.  Nicolaus.  In 
1558  he  was  made  superintendent  at  Colberg,  in  Pome- 
rania;  returned  again,  in  1567,  to  Prussia;  was  appoint- 
ed bishop  of  Pomezan;  and  died  at  his  episcopal  see  in 
Liebenmiihl,  Nov.  3, 1574.  He  wrote  an  exposition  on 
the  lipistle  to  the  Komans  in  sermons,  and  a  paraphrase 
on  the  Lord's  Prayer.  See  Arnold,  Historic  der  koniys- 
beTgischm  Universitdt ;  Freher,  Theatrum  Eruditorum  ; 
Rollins,  Bibliotheca  Xobilium  Theologoi-um  ;  Jocher,  A II- 
gemeines  Gekhrien-Lexikon,  s.  v.     (13.  P.) 

Venezia,  Lorexzo  da,  a  Venetian  painter  of  the 
14th  century,  is  commended  by  Zanetti  for  his  altar- 
piece  in  the  Church  of  St.  Anthony  of  Castello,  for 
which  he  was  paid  three  hundred  gold  ducats.  Lanzi 
attributes  to  him  a  fresco,  representing  Daniel  in  the 
Lion's  Den,  in  the  Church  of  Mezzaratta,  near  Bologna, 
which  appears  to  have  been  completed  about  1370. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  JJist.  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Veneziano,  Agostino,  a  celebrated  Italian  en- 
graver, was  born  in  Venice  near  the  close  of  the  15th 
century.  He  studied  with  Marcantonio  Rairaondi  un- 
til the  death  of  Raphael,  in  1520,  when  he  worked  for 
himself.  The  large  print  of  the  Skeletons,  or  Barying- 
place,  after  Baccio  Bandinelli,  is  his  masterpiece. 
Among  his  other  works  are,  The  Israelites  Gathering 
the  Manna  (Raphael)  c—T/^e  Four  Evangelists,  and  a 
Nativity  (after  Julio  Romano) : — Massacre  oj  the  Inno- 
cents (Bandinelli): — The  Last  Supper  (copied  from  a 
wood-cut  of  Albrecht  Dtirer.  Nothing  is  known  of  him 
after  1530. 

Vengeance  (Or.  iMkij),  the  heathen  goddess  of 
retribution  (Lat.  Justitia),  described  as  the  daughter  of 
Zeus  (Hesiod,  Op.  266)  and  Themis  {Theog.  902)  and 
the  coadjutor  (Trapadpog)  of  the  former  (Sophoc.  (Jul. 
Col.  1384;  Arrian,  Alex,  iv,  9;  see  Montfaucon,  Antiq. 
I,  ii,  8).  The  punishment  of  murderers  is  particularly 
ascribed  to  her;  and,  therefore,  besides  being  the  god- 
dess of  punishment  in  a  general  sense,  she  is  often  to  be 
considered  the  same  as  Nemesis  or  Vengeance  (Eurip. 
Med.  1390 ;  Dion  Halic.  xi,  37 ;  see  Mitscherlich,  ad 
Horace,  Od.  iii,  2,  32;  Palaiset,  Ohserv.  p.  347).  The 
word  occurs  in  Acts  xxviii,  4,  but  its  significance  is  there 
disguised  in  the  A.  V.,  which  renders  it  "justice."'  See 
Revenge. 

Veni,  Creator  Spiritus  {Come,  Creator  Spirit), 
is  the  beginning  of  a  grand  Pentecostal  hymn,  general- 
ly ascribed  to  Charlemagne.     The  original  runs  thus  : 

"Veni,  Creator  Spiritus, 
Meutes  tiiorum  visita, 
Imple  snperna  gratia 
Quae  tu  creasti  pectora. 

"Qui  Paraclitus  diceris 
Deique  donnm  altissimi, 
Fons  viviis,  ignis,  caiitas 
Et  spirltalis  iinctio. 


"Tu  septifortnis  mnneie, 
DextiiE  Dei  tu  digitus, 
Tu  rite  proniissum  Patria 
Sermoue  ditans  guttura. 

"Accende  lumen  sensibns, 
lunnule  ainoreni  cordil)us, 
Inlirmii  uostri  corporis 
Viriute  firmans  perpeti. 

"Hostem  repellas  longius 
I'aceinque  donos  proiiims, 
Diictoie  sic  te  prievio 
Vitenius  oniue  uoxium. 

"Per  te  sciamus,  da.  Pjitrera, 
Noscainus  atque  Filium, 
'J'e  utrinsque  Spivitinn 
Credamus  onini  tempore. 

"[Sit  laus  Patri  cum  Pilio, 
Snnctci  siniul  Paracleto, 
Noliisqne  mittat  Filius 
Charisma  Saiicti  Spiritus.]" 

Til  is  hymn  holds  a  peculiar  place  among  the  treas- 
ures which  the  ancient  Church  has  transmitted  to  our 
service  of  song.  It  is  not  only  a  precious  heirloom,  but 
marks  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  when,  a 
great  contest  decided,  the  truth  vindicated  entered  into 
the  very  life  of  the  Church,  and  rang  forth  in  gladsome 
accents  of  jjraise.  Therefore  it  is,  and  ever  will  con- 
tinue, the  grand  Pentecostal  hymn — not  merely  from 
its  contents,  sublime  as  these  are,  but  as  the  earliest  full 
expression,  in  the  language  of  praise,  of  the  scriptural 
doctrine  concerning  the  work  and  the  person  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  attained  after  long  and  bitter  fight.  But 
tliat  battle  has  rolled  away ;  not  even  its  most  distant 
echoes  are  heard  in  the  liymn;  and  the  Veni  Creator 
is  not  a  battle-song,  not  even  one  of  victory,  but  of  tri- 
umph and  praise  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  vic- 
tory. Occupying  the  most  advanced  position,  and,  in- 
deed, the  key  to  the  whole,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and  Son, 
holding  it  securely  against  all  adversaries,  the  Church 
bursts  forth  in  prayer  for  his  coming  and  for  his  work- 
ing, and  in  praise  to  his  person,  in  that  grand,  full- 
toned  Pentecostal  hymn  of  the  Veni  Creator. 

As  already  stated,  popular  tradition  has  ascribed  the 
Veni  Creator  to  Charlemagne,  but  this  view  is  whollj' 
untenable.  The  learned  Mone  {Jhjmni  Lat.  Med.uEvi,  i, 
241)  states  that  this  hymn  existed  in  MSS.  prior  to  the 
date  of  Charlemagne.  Besides,  that  emperor  was  by 
no  means  sufficiently  master  of  Latin — not  to  speak  of 
(ireek — to  compose  such  a  hymn  in  classical  metre,  so 
strictly  observed  as  in  this  case.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  evidence  in  favor  of  its  composition  by  Gregory  the 
Great  is  quite  preponderating.  Its  contents  and  its  form 
alike  remind  us  of  this  author.  To  at  least  seven  out 
of  its  twenty-four  lines  we  can  append  strictly  parallel 
passages  and  expressions  from  the  undoubted  writings 
of  (Jregory.  Besides,  it  resembles  not  only  in  charac- 
ter, but  in  the  use  of  certain  peculiar  words  and  terms, 
the  other  hymns  of  Gregory,  of  which  eight  are  con- 
tained in  the  Benedictine  edition  of  his  works,  while 
the  learned  Mone  traces  no  fewer  than  twelve  to  his 
pen.  Again,  the  character  of  prayer  mingled  with 
praise,  and  the  classical  metre  with  partial  rhymes,  are 
also  peculiar  to  Gregory.  The  writer  evidently  knew 
Greek,  as  appears  from  the  correct  cpiantitj-  in  the  word 
Paraclitus,  in  line  5,  wdicreas  it  is  incorrectly  given  in 
line  26.  Hence  the  whole  of  this  concluding  stanza, 
which  we  have  put  in  brackets,  is  evidently  a  spurious 
addition.  It  is  needless  in  itself,  since  the  doxologj'  is 
already  contained  in  the  four  jirevious  lines;  and  it  dif- 
fers from  the  rest  of  tlie  hymn  in  its  wrong  metrifica- 
tion,  and  by  its  regular  riiyme.  Lastly,  (iregory,  in 
his  hymns,  not  unfrcquently  borrows  from  Ambrose, 
and  this  is  also  notably  the  case  in  the  Veiti  Creator. 
Not  to  speak  of  several  imitations,  lines  15  and  16  are 
taken  word  for  word  from  a  hymn  of  Ambrose,  the  Veni 
Redemptor  Gentium  (q.  v.). 

The  historical  position  of  Veni  Creator  in  regard  to 
the  great  doctrine  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
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may  in  some  measure  account  both  for  the  place  which 
it  occupied  in  the  services  of  the  Cliurch  and  for  the 
extravagant  language  in  which  median'al  writers  refer 
to  it.  Anciently  it  was  sung  not  only  at  Wliitsuntide, 
but.  as  still  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  on  the  most 
solemn  occasions — at  the  election  of  a  pope  and  of  bish- 
ops, at  tlie  coronation  of  kings,  at  synods,  and  at  the 
elevation  and  translation  of  the  relics  of  saints.  Its 
"  more  than  ordinary  worth  and  dignity"  have  been  rec- 
ognised by  the  Church  of  England,  "  when,  dismissing 
every  other  hymn,  she  has  yet  retained  this  in  the 
offices  for  the  ordaining  of  priests  and  the  consecrating 
of  bishops."  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  magniticent 
compositions,  mingling  prayer  with  praise — grand,  fuU- 
chorded,  rich  in  tone  and  melody,  and  at  the  same  time 
soft,  sweet,  and  touching.  In  a  singular  manner  it  unites 
the  doctrinal  with  the  practical — the  full-rounded  state- 
ment of  scriptural  truth  with  conscious  need  and  joyous 
assurance. 

This  hymn  has  been  translated  repeatedly  into  Eng- 
lish and  German.  The  following  in  English  is  a  free 
rendering  by  an  unknown  hand,  first  introduced  into 
the  office  for  the  ordination  of  priests  upon  the  revision 
of  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  in  1GC)"2,  and 
runs  thus : 

"Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  sonls  inspire 
And  lighten  with  celestial  tire. 
Tliou  the  Anointing  Spirit  art, 
Who  dost  thy  sevenfold  gifts  impnrt. 

"Thy  blessed  unction  from  iibove 
Is  comfort,  ht'e,  and  Are  of  love. 
Enable  with  perpetual  lisht 
The  duluess  of  our  blinded  sight. 

"Anoint  and  cheer  our  soiled  face 
With  the  abundance  of  thy  grace. 
Keep  far  our  foes;  jjive  peace  at  home. 
Where  thou  art  guide,  no  ill  can  come. 

"Teich  us  to  know  the  Father,  Sou, 
And  thee  of  both,  to  be  but  One. 

"That  throu2:h  the  ages  all  along 
This  may  be  our  endless  song: 
'Praise  to  thy  eternal  merit, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.'  " 

In  German  it  is  found  in  the  collections  of  Biissler,  Sim- 
rock,  Ki.nigsfeld,  Rambach,  etc.     (B.  P.) 

Veiii,  Redemptor  Gentium  (Come,  Redeemer 
of  the  ?iattons),  is  the  beginning  of  the  famous  Advent 
hymn  written  by  St.  Ambrose.  It  is  "  the  best  of  the 
Ambrosian  hymns,  full  of  faith,  rugged  vigor,  austere 
simplicity,  and  bold  contrasts."  The  German  hymn- 
book  is  indebted  to  this  immortal  hymn  of  St.  Ambrose 
for  one  of  its  choicest  treasures  :  namely,  John  Frank's 
Advent  hymn,  commencing — ■ 

"Komm,  Heidenheiland  Liisegeld, 
Komm,  schiiuste  Sonne  dieser  Welt, 
Lass  abwarts  flammeu  deinen  Schein, 
Denn  so  will  Gott  geboren  sein." 

"  It  is  not  a  translation."  says  Trench,  but  "  a  free  recom- 
position  of  the  original,  beside  which  it  is  well-nigh  wor- 
thy to  stand."     The  first  lines  of  the  original  run  thus : 

"  Veui,  Redemptor  arentinm, 
Ostende  partum  Virginis ; 
Miretur  omne  sseculnm : 
Talis  decet  partus  Deum. 

Non  ex  virili  semine, 

Sed  mystico  spiramine, 
Verhnm  Dei  factum  est  caro, 
Fructusque  veutris  floruit,"  etc. 

It  has  been  translated  into  Englisli  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Neale  and  others.  The  latest  is  that  of  Dr.  K.  Palmer, 
and  given  in  .Schaff's  Christ  in  Song: 

"O  thou  Redeemer  of  our  race  ! 
Come,  show  the  Virgin's  Son  to  earth  ; 
Let  every  as^e  admire  the  grace ; 
Worthy  a  God  thy  human  birth  ! 
'Twas  by  no  mortal  will  or  aid, 
But  bv  the  Holy  Spirit's  might, 
That  flesh  the  Word  of  God  was  made, 
A  babe  yet  waitiug  for  the  light,"  etc. 


It  was  also  translated  into  German  as  early  as  the 
15th  century.  It  became  better  known  through  Lu- 
ther's translation.  Nun  komm.  der  Ileiden  IleiUind  (Eng. 
transl.  in  Pick,  Liilhcr  as  a  llyniniM),  It  is  also  fotuid 
in  the  collections  of  Latin  and  (Jcrman  hymns  of  Biiss- 
ler, Simrock,  Konigsi'eld,  and  others.     (B.  P.) 

Veni,  Sancte  Spiiitus  {Come,  Holy  Spirit). 
This  hymn,  which  Trrnrli  declares  to  be  the  loveliest 
of  all  the  hymns  in  the  wiiole  circle  ol' Latin  sacred  po- 
etry, and  which  dean  Stanley  calls  "  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  Latin  hynms,"  is  generally  ascribed  to  Robert  II, 
king  of  France.  Whether  he  reall\'  was  its  author  or 
not  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Trench  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  ascribe  it  to  him.  But  whoever  was  its  author, 
the  Church  has  reason  to  be  thankful  for  this  precious 
jewel  of  sacred  poetry.  Tliis  hymn,  which  is  appointed 
in  the  Roman  Church  for  Whitsuntide,  and  is  contained 
in  Luther's  Form  of  U rdiiiation,  runs  thus  in  the  orig- 
inal : 

"Veni,  Sancte  Spii-itus, 
Et  emitte  coelitus 

Lucis  tune  radium. 
Veni,  Pater  panpeium, 
Veui,  Dm  tor  niunei-ain, 
Veni,  Lumen  cordiura: 

"Consolator  optime, 
Dulcis  hospes  anima;, 

Dulce  refrigeiiuni: 
In  labore  requies. 
In  ;estu  lemperies, 

111  fletu  solatium. 

"O  lux  beatissima, 
Reple  cordis  iutima 

Tuorum  fldelium. 
Sine  tuo  immiiie 
Nihil  est  in  homiiie, 

Nihil  est  inuoxium. 

"  Lava  quod  est  sordidum, 
Riga  quod  est  ariduni, 

Sana  quod  est  Siuicium: 
Flecte  quod  est  ritriduui, 
Pove  quod  est  lantruidmn, 

Rege  quod  est  devium. 

"Da  tuis  fldelibus 
In  te  coufidentibus 

Sacrum  septenarium ; 
Da  virtntis  merituni, 
Da  salutis  exitum, 

Da  perenue  gaudinm." 

It  has  very  often  been  translated  into  English,  and 
one  of  the  latest  is  the  translation  made  by  dean  Stan- 
ley, running  thus : 

"  Come,  Holy  Spirit,  from  above, 
And  from  the  realms  of  li<j;ht  and  love 

Thine  own  brinht  rays  impart. 
Come,  Father  of  the  fatherless, 
Come,  Giver  of  all  happiness, 
Come,  Lamp  of  every  heart; 

"O  thou,  of  comforters  the  best, 
O  thou,  the  soul's  most  welcome  guest, 

O  thou,  our  sweet  repose, 
Our  restinL'-pl:ice  from  life's  long  caro. 
Our  shadow  from  the  world's  fierce  glare, 

Our  solace  in  all  woes. 

"  O  Light  divine,  all  liofht  excelling, 
Fill  with  thyself  the  inmost  dwelling 

Of  souls  sincere  and  lowly; 
Without  thy  pure  divinity, 
Nothinsr  in  all  humanity. 

Nothing  is  stnmg  or  holy. 

"Wash  out  e;ioh  dark  and  sordid  stain, 
Water  ench  dry  and  arid  iilaiu. 

Raise  up  the  bruised  reed. 
Enkindle  what  is  cold  and  chill, 
Relax  the  stiff  and  stubborn  will. 

Guide  those  that  guidance  need. 

"Give  to  the  good,  who  find  in  thee 
The  Spirit's  perfect  liberty. 

Thy  sevenfold  power  and  love. 
Give  virtue  strength  its  crown  to  win, 
Give  strugirling  souls  their  rest  from  sin. 

Give  endless  peace  above." 

As  this  hymn  has  held  a  place  with  the  most  esteem- 
ed in  both  the  Romish  and  the  Protestant  Cliurch,  it 
could  not  fail  that  Germany  should  also  contribute  her 
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share  in  its  translation;   and  thus,  as  early  as  1541,  ' 
it   was   translated   by  Witzel :    Komm,   heilhjer  Geut,  j 
wahrer  Gott,  and  has   ever  since   found  its   admirers. 
(B.  P.) 

Venia  {faroi-)  is  an  ancient  term,  signifyint;-  a  mo- 
nastic liikeii  ol' reverence,  respect,  or  greeting,  with  whicli 
strangers  and  dignitaries  were  received  on  visiting  the 
monastery. 

Venial  Sin  is  a  sin  wliich,  according  to  the  theol- 
ogy invented  by  the  schoolmen  and  adopted  by  the 
(Jhiirch  of  Home,  docs  not  bring  spiritual  death,  or  does 
not  turn  it  away  from  its  ultimate  end.  As  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  God,  such  a  sin  is  somewhat  subversive  of 
its  true  end :  nevertheless,  it.  is  too  small  and  insignili- 
cant  to  wholly  subvert  it,  and  therefore  pardonable. 
These  sins  are  divided  into  objective  venial  sins,  where 
the  matter  of  the  sin  is  very  small,  and  siibjectire  venial 
sins,  where  the  sinner  commits  the  transgression  with- 
out full  advertence  or  consent.  It  is  certain  that,  as  the 
smallest  sins  contain  in  them  rebellion  against  tiie  su- 
preme authority  of  God,  the}'  must  be  in  their  own  nat- 
ure mortal,  or  deserving  of  death;  and,  ou  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  sin  so  great  tiiat  it  will  not  be  forgiven 
on  repentance  and  faith  in  the  atonement.  Hence  the 
distinction  between  venial  sins  and  morlal  sins  will  not 
hold.     See  Mohtal  Six. 

Venice,  Council  ok  {Concilium  Venetum).  Ven- 
ice is  a  fortified  city  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  situated  in  the  lagoons  of  Venice,  on 
eighty  islands,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  An  ecclesi- 
astical council  w^as  held  here  in  1177  by  pope  Alexan- 
der III,  assisted  by  his  cardinals  and  several  bishops 
from  Italy,  Germany,  Lombardy,  and  Tuscany.  The 
emperor  Frederick,  who  had  previously  renounced  the 
schism  and  made  peace  with  Alexander,  was  present. 
The  pope  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  all  troublers  of  the  peace.  See  JIansi,  Condi,  x, 
1481. — Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  p.  G74. 

Venier,  Pietro,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born  in 
Udine  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  He  stud- 
ied at  Venice  and  executed  many  works,  both  in  oil  and 
fresco.  His  best  works  are  said  to  be  some  frescos  in 
the  ceiling  of  the  Church  of  San  Jacopo  at  Udine.  He 
died  in  1737.  See  Spooner,  Bioff.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts, 
s.  v. 

Venilia,  in  ancient  Italian  mythologj',  was  a  sister 
of  Amata  (queen  of  the  Latins  and  mother  of  Lavinia\ 
mother  of  Turnus.  She  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
wife  of  Faunus. 

Venison  (T'jJ  or  n^^2,  Inmfing  [as  often],  hence 
the  product  of  the  chase,  i.  e.  food),  the  flesh  of  any  wild 
animal  (Gen.  xxv,  28;  xxvii,  3-31).     See  Hunting. 

Venite  Adoremus  {Oh  come,  let  us  wo7-ship)  is 
the  refrain  of  the  hymn  Adeste  Fideles,  sung  at  Christ- 
mas-tide. 

Venite  Exultemus  Domino  (or  Venite,  "(),  come 
ye"),  a  |isalin  (the  05th)  or  canticle  appointed  to  be 
sung  in  tlie  matins  service  of  tlie  Church  of  England 
immediately  before  the  psalms  of  the  day,  except  on 
Easter- Sunday  and  on  the  19th  day  of  the  month, 
when  it  is  sung  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  psalms. 
In  the  English  Prayer-book  the  Venite  comprehends 
the  whole  of  the  95th  Psalm.  But  the  latter  part, 
being  considered  as  referring  chiefly  to  the  Jews,  has 
been  omitted  in  the  American  revisal,  and  its  place  sup- 
plied by  two  verses  from  tlie  following  psalm.  In  the 
form  of  prayer  for  the  visitation  of  prisoners,  and  in 
tliat  for  Thanksgiving-day,  a  substitute  is  provided  to 
be  used  instead  of  the  Venite.  See  Staunton, />'/c^  (>/' 
the  Church,  s.  v. 

Venius  (or  Van  Veen),  Otho.  an  eminent  Dutch 
painter,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  155C.  He  received  a 
classical  education,  and  was  instructed  in  design  by 
Isaac  Nicholas,  and  in  [tainting  by  Joducus  Van  Win- 


ghen.  On  account  of  the  civil  wars,  he  retired  to  Liege, 
and,  through  the  influence  of  cardinal  Grosbeck.  he 
went  to  Itome,  where  he  entered  the  school  (\f  Federigo 
Zuccaro,  at  tlie  same  time  studying  diligently  the  works 
of  the  masters.  He  remained  several  years  in  Italy, 
and  then  set  out  for  home.  He  stopped  on  tlie  way  at 
Vienna  in  the  service  of  the  emperor,  and  at  Munich 
and  Cologne,  wher(i  he  executed  several  works  for  the 
duke  of  Bavaria.  On  his  arrival  at  Brussels,  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  Alessandro  Farnese,  prince  of  Parma, 
at  that  time  governor  of  tlie  Netherlands.  He  jiainted 
the  portrait  of  the  prince  and  several  historical  works, 
which  established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  foremost 
artists  of  his  time.  After  the  death  of  Farnese,  he  went 
to  Antwerp,  where  he  was  employed  to  execute  some 
works  for  the  churches  and  public  editices,  and  opened 
an  academy  in  which  he  had  the  honor  of  instructing 
Itubens.  He  afterwards  went  to  Brussels  in  the  service 
of  the  archduke  Albert,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  in  1634.  Among  his  most  important  paintings 
are  the  Last  Supper,  in  the  Catheilral  of  Antwerp : — 
the  Murriaijc  of  St.  Catherine,  in  the  Church  of  the  Ca- 
puchins at  Brussels:— the  Resuri-ection  of  Lazarus,  At 
(ihent:  —  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  at  Bruges. 
He  w.as  also  distinguished  in  literature.  He  published, 
among  others,  the  War  of  the  Batarians,  from  Tacitus  : 
— IJorace^s  Emblems,  with  Observations : — Life  of  Thom- 
as Aquinas: — and  Emblems  of  Love,  Divine  and  Pro- 
fane.    See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Venn,  Henry,  a  pious  clergyman  of  the  Church 

of  England,  was  born  at  Barnes,  Surrey,  March  2,  1724. 
He  was  descended  from  a  long  line  of  ancestry-  who 
had  been  clergymen  in  the  English  Church,  and  was 
early  destined  by  his  parents  to  perpetuate  the  succes- 
sion. Accordingly,  he  was  educated  at  Bristol  and  at 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1745; 
he  also  obtained  a  Reestat  fellowship  in  Jesus  College, 
where  he  remained  until  1749.  He  took  holy  orders 
in  1747,  but  was  not  j'et  converted.  Upon  due  medi- 
tation, however,  he  was  led  to  see  his  true  condition, 
and  sought  and  obtained  rest  for  his  eouI.  He  was 
ever  after  a  pious  and  devoted  Christian.  In  1760  he 
accepted  the  curacies  of  Friday  Street,  London,  and 
West  Horsley,  Surrey;  and  in  1754  he  was  appointed 
curate  of  Ciajiham,  which  he  served  tive  years,  preach- 
ing the  doctrines  of  grace  for  which  liis  labors  were  so 
famous.  He  became  vicar  of  Huddersfield  in  1759,  and 
rector  of  yelling,  Huntingdonshire,  in  1770.  He  died 
at  Clapham,  Jinie  24, 1797.  His  last  rectory  was  in  an 
obscure  country  parish;  but  Mr.  Venn  had  access  to  the 
students  of  Cambridge,  and  exercised  a  highly  beneti- 
cial  influence  in  infusing  into  their  minds  evangelical 
princiiile  and  holy  aspirations.  Such  were  Robinson 
of  Leicester,  Simeon  of  Cambridge,  Prof.  Farrish,  and 
others.  Among  other  works,  he  jniblished  The  Com- 
plete Duty  of  Man,  or  a  System,  of  ])octrinal  and  Prac- 
tical Christianity  (1763),  a  work  which  has  obtained 
great  popularity.  His  Life  and  Letters  were  published 
in  1834,  edited  by  his  grandson.  Rev.  Henry  Venn.  See 
Church  of  England  Magazine,  \,'i^Q;  Christian  Guar- 
dian, p.  401,  441;  Allibone,  l)ict.  of  Brit,  and  A  me?: 
A  uthors,  s.  V. 

Venn,  John,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, son  of  Ilenrj'  Venn  of  Barnes  (cj.  v.),  was  born  at 
Clajiham  in  1759.  He  was  educated  at  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge ;  instituted  to  the  living  of  Little 
Dunham,  Norfolk,  in  1783 ;  became  rector  of  Clapham  in 
1792.  He  died  at  Clapham,  July  1,  1813.  Wk  Sermons, 
with  Memoir,  were  published  in  three  volumes  (1814- 
16).  He  also  contributed  many  valuable  articles  to  the 
Chi'islian  Observer,  and  wrote  some  minor  works.  See 
Christian  Observer,  1813,  p.  479  ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Venning,  Ralph,  a  Nonconformist  divine,  was  born 
about  1(120.  and  educated  in  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
briilge.     He  dues  not  seem  to  have  had  any  preferment 
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in  the  Church,  except  the  lectureship  of  St.  Olavc's, 
Southwark,  from  which  he  was  ejected  for  Nonconformi- 
ty. i\Iiich  of  his  time  was  given  to  literary  pursuits. 
He  died  March  10,  1673. 

Veiitidius  (fully  P.  Yentidius  Bassus),  a  Piceni- 
an  wlio  had  been  taken  captive  by  the  Romans,  and  af- 
terwards rose  tlirough  manj'  low  employments  to  the 
rank  of  consul  in  consequence  of  his  military  aid  dur- 
ing the  wars  of  the  triumvirate.  He  was  sent  by  i\Iarc 
Antony  as  his  legate  into  Asia  (B.C.  39),  and  in  the 
end  took  possession  of  nearly  the  entire  country,  defeat- 
ing the  I'arthians,  and  iinally  gaining  a  triumph  at 
Rome,  B.C.  otj.  These  exploits  are  recited  by  Jose- 
phus  (A  lit.  xiv,  15  sq.)  and  the  Roman  historians.  See 
Smith,  J>ict.  of  Class.  Biocj.  s.  v. 

Ventura,  Gioacchino,  an  Italian  philosopher  of 
the  scholastic  type,  was  born  at  Palermo,  Dec.  8,  1792. 
He  early  became  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Theatines, 
of  which  he  was  soon  elected  superior-general,  and  lield 
a  high  position  in  the  Church.  He  was  a  prominent 
supporter  of  the  reforms  inaugurated  by  Pius  IX,  and 
a  warm  champion  of  popular  rights.  But  in  philoso- 
phy lie  maintaineil  the  fundamental  idea  of  scholasti- 
cism, iilacing  the  authority  of  the  Church  above  reason, 
human  conscience,  or  any  other  sovereignty.  He  died 
at  Versailles,  Aug.  3,  18(il.  The  following  are  his  chief 
works:  De  Methudo  PhUusnphundi  (1828): — De  la  Vraie 
et  de  la  FdKsse  Philosophie  (1852): — La  Tradition  et 
les  Semi])eliii/ieiis  de  la  Philosophie  (18o-i) : — La  Raison 
Philosophiqiie  et  Catholique  (1854): — La  Philosophie 
Chretienne  (18G1).  See  \] eherw eg,  Ilistori/  of  Philoso- 
jihi),  ii,  511. 

Ventuiini,  Gasparo,  a  painter  of  Ferrara,  flour- 
ished about  15',)i.  He  tirst  studied  under  Domenico 
Mona,  and  tlien  went  to  (ienoa,  where  he  became  the 
disciple  of  Bernardo  Castelli.  He  executed  some  works 
for  the  churches,  but  wrought  mostly  for  individuals. 
See  Spooner,  Bio(j.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Ventui'ini,  Karl,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
manv  and  doctor  of  philosophy,  was  born  at  Brunswick, 
Jan.  30,  1771,  and  tlied  in  1849.  He  is  the  author  of, 
Geisf  der  kritischen  Philosophie  in  Beziehung  an f  Moral 
u.  Religion  (Altona,  1796-97  ) : — Natibiiche  Geschichte 
des  grossen  Propheten  von  Nazereth  (  1800-2,  3  pts. ) : 
— Nachtrag  dazu  (Copenhagen,  1802): — Geschichte  des 
Urchristenthums  im  Zusammeidiang  mit  der  nntiir- 
lichen  Geschichte  des  grossen  Propheten  (ibid.  1807-9,  2 
vols.).  Under  the  name  of  Phosphor  he  published  I'om 
religiusen  Schwindel,  wie  solcher  sich  neuerlich  in  dem 
Streite  der  preussischen  Regierinig  mit  der  romischen 
Curie  zur  Schau  gestellt  hat  (Brunswick,  1839).  See 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theolog.  I/deratur,  i,  284,  379 ;  ii, 
203;  7^\xchiM,Bihl.  Theolog. i\,^'db\  Theologisches  Uni- 
versal-Lexikon,  s.  v*.     (B.  P.) 

Veniilus,  in  ancient  Italian  mythology,  was  a  La- 
tinian  whoin  Latinusfruitlessly  sent  to  Diomede,in  Arpi, 
to  secure  help  against  /Eneas. 

Venus,  the  goddess  of  (sexual)  love  among  the  Ro- 
mans, corresponding  to  Aphrodite  among  the  (ireeks, 
and  in  later  rimes  confounded  with  the  Oriental  deities 
represented  by  Mylitta,  Ashtoreth  (q.  v.),etc.  The  popu- 
lar myths  concerning  her  origin  are  various.  By  some 
she  is  represented  as  the  daughter  of  .Jupiter  and  Dione, 
but  she  was  poetically  said  to  have  sprung  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea.  She  became  the  wife  of  Vulcan,  but 
her  amours  with  nearly  all  the  gods  and  with  many 
mortals  were  the  scandal  of  heaven  and  earth.  She  is 
depicted  under  various  aspects,  but  mostly  those  of  un- 
chastity. 

As  the  creatress  of  the  world,  called  genefrix,  the  Ve- 
nus Urania  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks  was  sometimes 
depicted  as  Androgyne,  and  even  in  a  manner  still  more 
offensive;  and  this  symbolism  seems  to  typify  the  fact 
that  Venus  was  feminine,  but  powerless  if  alone.  When 
she  was  delineated  with  a  mural  crown,  the  idea  em- 
bodied was  that  she  became  a  mother  by  her  own  in- 


herent  power.  Her  frequent  sj'rabol  was  the  crescent 
moon.  See  Qi'een  of  Heaven.  Layard  {Xinerth.  ii, 
345)  identifies  her  with  the  Hera  of  classical  autiquity, 
and  states  that  among  the  Assyrians  she  sometimes  held 
a  serpent  in  one  hand,  as  in  an  Egyptian  tablet.  As  a 
female  winged  figure,  partly  naked,  and  presiding  over 
generation,  she  is  introduced  into  embroideries  of  robes 
in  the  most  ancient  palace  of  Minerva.  But  the  ab- 
sence of  her  obscene  symbols  in  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments in  general  is  in  remarkable  contrast  with  repre- 
sentations in  other  Asiatic  religions.  Rude  images  of 
this  goddess  in  baked  clay  have  been  disinterred  among 
the  ruins  of  Bagdad  (Layard,  Babylon,  p.  407). 


Figures  of  the  Assyrian  Venus. 

Her  worship  was  of  general  prevalence  among  the 
pagan  nations  of  antiquity,  and  meets  us  at  two  or 
three  points  of  special  Biblical  interest.  It  was  an  im- 
pure form  of  the  same  worship  which  presented  its  more 
scientific  aspect  in  that  of  the  temple  at  Ephesus  (q.  v.) — 
the  personification  of  the  productive  powers  of  nature ; 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  the  same  relation  between 
the  rites  at  Ephesus  and  Sardis  and  those  at  Paphos 
that  exists  even  at  this  time  between  what  is  called  the 
right-handed  and  the  left-handed  worship  of  the  god- 
dess Parvati  in  India.  Among  many  proofs  of  this,  the 
image  of  the  idol  itself  may  be  adduced.  It  was  not  a 
human  figure.  Tacitus  {Hist,  ii,  3)  describes  it  as  con- 
ical, and  states  that  the  reason  wdiy  Venus  should  be 
worshipped  under  such  a  form  was  not  clear.  JMaximus 
Tyrius  (/)«*>■.  viii,  8)  speaks  of  it  as  a  white  pyramid; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  intended  to  rep- 
resent the  same  idea  as  the  conical  stone  of  which,  in 
later  times,  Heliogabalus  announced  himself  to  be  the 
priest.  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  the  sun  at  Emesa,  and 
Aphrodite  at  Paphos  were  symbols  or  personifications 
of  the  same  attribute — the  universal  mother;  the  plas- 
tic or  all-forming  deity,  and  the  productive  impulse  of 
nature,  were  all  middle  terms  for  the  divine  creating 
energy.  Unhappily  the  impurities  of  the  East  were 
transferred  to  Paphos  (q.  v.),  and  the  worship  of  Venus 
became  a  scandal  even  to  the  pagan  world.  The  tem- 
ple at  this  city  was  like  that  of  Astarte  at  Carthage, 
and  the  episode  of  Thammnz  was  introduced  into  the 
myth  with  a  change  of  name  to  Adonis.  It  appears, 
too,  that  models  of  the  sacred  image  were  sold  at  Pa- 
fihos,  just  as  silver  shrines  were  at  Ephesus;  and 
Athenasus  (xv,  18)  tells  a  story  of  one  Erostratus  who 
was  saved  from  shipwreck  through  the  possession  of 
such  an  image. 

VENUS  (Frail),  in  Northern  fable.  In  Thuringia 
there  is  said  to  have  lived  a  feen-queen  named  Frau 
Venus,  who  chose  the  Horselberg  as  her  province. 
About  her  she  collected  a  ravishing  court  of  joy  and 
bliss,  and  they  who  became  her  subjects  were  over- 
loaded with  all  the  happiness  and  enjoyment  which  the 
most  licentious  passions  might  desire;  but  they,  how- 
ever, lost  their  soid's  salvation  thereby.  Among  the 
thus  living  persons,  the  fabulous  stories  make  mention 
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especially  of  mie  Tannluiuser,  a  warrior,  who,  after  hav- 
ing lived  a  number  of  years  in  Venusberg,  was  siidden- 
1}'  seized  with  a  feeling  of  repentance,  and  accordingly 
went  to  the  pope  of  Home  to  do  penance  and  ask  for 
mercy.  The  pope  called  his  attention  to  his  staff,  and 
said  that  when  that  staff  should  again  begin  to  bear 
leaves  and  blossom,  then  should  he  receive  forgiveness. 
Tannhiiuser  left  the  presence  of  the  pope  discouraged, 
but  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  stafl' began  to  grow 
green  and  bear  blossoms.  Then  the  pope  sought  for 
Tannhiiuser  everywhere;  but  he  was  not  to  be  found, 
for  he  had  returned  again  to  Venusberg,  where  he  will 
remain  in  all  the  ages  of  eternity  (comp.  Eckhardt).  It 
is  only  since  the  14th  century  that  the  first  stories  of 
the  Venusberg  appear.  At  about  this  time,  therefore, 
it  seems  that  the  German  lIohla-Frifif/d  was  changed 
into  Venus. — VoUmer,  WiJrterh.  <I.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Venusti,  JIahcello,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born 
at  Mantua  in  1515.  He  studied  under  Pierino  del  Vaga 
in  his  native  city,  and  afterwards  went  to  Kome,  where 
he  entered  into  the  service  of  Michael  Angelo,  from 
whom  he  received  instruction.  lie  imitated  the  style 
of  that  great  master  with  excellent  success,  and  exe- 
cuted many  of  his  designs.  Besides  these,  he  planned 
and  executed  many  works  for  the  churches  of  Kome, 
both  in  oil  and  fresco,  which  are  atimired  for  the  grand- 
eur of  their  com|)osition,  elegance  of  design,  beauty  of 
coloring,  and  nealness  of  finish.  He  died  in  157G.  See 
Spooner,  Biotj.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Veracini,  A<;ostixo,  a  Florentine  painter  of  the 
18th  century,  studied  under  Sebastiano  Kicci.  He  ex- 
ecuted some  works  for  the  churches  of  Florence,  which 
gained  him  considerable  reputation.  He  died  in  1762. 
See  Spooner,  Bio</.  flist.  of  the  Fine  A  )i.<,  s.  v. 

Veracity  of  God  is  his  truth,  or  an  exact  corre- 


spondence and  conformity  between  his  Word  and  his 
mind.  Moses  says,  ''  He  is  a  God  of  truth."  He  is 
true  in  and  of  himself;  h?  truly  and  really  exists ;  he  is 
the  true  and  living  God ;  all  his  perfections  are  true  and 
real;  truth  is  essential  to  him;  it  is  pure  and  perfect  in 
him  ;  it  is  the  first  and  original  in  him  ;  he  is  the  foun- 
tain of  truth;  all  his  works  in  creation,  providence,  and 
grace  are  according  to  truth. — Buck,  Theol.  JJict.  s.  v. 
See  Tkuth. 

Verbal  Inspiration.     See  Inspiration. 

Verberic,  C<>iNru,s  of  (Concilium  Vei-meiiense'). 
Verberic  is  in  the  diocese  of  Soissons,  a  fortified  town 
of  France,  department  of  Aisne,  twenty  miles  south-west 
of  Laon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aisne.  Two  ecclesias- 
tical councils  were  held  here,  as  follows: 

I.  Was  held  in  753,  by  order  of  king  Pepin.  This 
council  was,  properly  speaking,  a  national  assembly. 
Twenty-one  canons  were  published,  chiefly  relating  to 
the  subject  of  marriages. 

1.  Declares  that  the  marriages  of  relatives  to  tlie  thiid 
degree  of  consanguinity  are  utterly  null,  so  that  tlie  pai- 
ties  so  married  are  at  liberty,  after  penaiire,  to  marry 
others.  That  those  who  are  related  only  in  ihe  (nun  li  de- 
gree shall  not  be  separated  if  married,  but  be  put  to  pen- 
ance. 

3.  Forbids  a  priest  to  marry,  under  pain  of  losing  his 
rank.  Forliids  any  one  to  marry  the  wife  of  a  uiau  who 
has  been  made  priest. 

5.  Peimits  a  man  whose  wife  has  conspired  to  murder 
him  to  put  her  away,  and  to  marry  another. 

6.  Permits  those  persons  who  have  manied  slaves,  un- 
der the  idea  of  their  l)eiiig  free,  to  marry  again. 

0.  Declares  that  in  ca;-es  in  wliich  men  are  ahsolutely 
obliL'ed  to  leave  their  jilace  of  abode  to  go  to  live  else- 
where, if  their  wives  refuse  to  so  with  them  for  no  other 
reason  than  their  affection  for  their  country,  or  relations, 
or  property,  it  shall  he  lawful  for  the  husband  to  marry 
another,  but  not  for  the  wife  who  remains  behind. 

14.  Forbids  bishops,  when  travelling  out  of  their  own 
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diocese,  to  ordain  priests,  and  orders  tliat  persons  so  or- 
dained, if  tliey  be  really  wortliy  of  the  prieslliood,  shall 
be  Didaiiied  again. 

15.  Allows  ii  degraded  priest  to  baptize  a  sick  person  m 
case  of  necessity. 

16.  Forbids  clerlis  to  wear  arms. 

19.  Forbids  married  slaves  who  are  sold  separately  to 
different  masters  to  marry  others,  allhough  they  have  no 
hope  of  ever  being  united  auain. 

'21.  Enacts  that  a  husband  who  has  permitted  his  wife 
to  take  the  veil  shall  not  marry  another. 

See  Mansi,  Concil.  vi,  165G. 

II.  Was  held  in  869,  twentj'  bishops  being  present, 
with  Charles  the  Bald.  Hincmar  of  Laon  was  accused, 
and  appealed  to  the  pope.  He,  at  the  same  time,  tle- 
manded  leave  to  go  to  Rome,  which,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  uncle,  was  refused,  but  the  proceedings  against 
him  were  suspended.  See  Mansi,  Concil.  viii,  1527. — 
Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  p.  675. 

Verbiest,  Fkrdinand,  a  Belgian  missionary  and 
astronomer,  was  born  at  Pitthem,  West  Flanders,  Oct. 
9,  1623.  He  studied  at  Coiitrai  and  Louvain,  and  grad- 
uated at  Seville  in  1655.  Having  entered  the  Order  of 
the  Jesuits,  he  studied  astronomy  under  Tarquet  and 
Schall.  and  then  set  out  to  preach  in  China  in  1657. 
Tiiere  he  underwent  various  fortunes,  travelling  and 
writing  astronomical  and  other  worivs,  chiefly  employed 
by  the  Chinese  emperor,  until  his  death,  at  Fekin,  Jan. 
23,  1688.     See  Hoefer,  Noui:  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Verbrugge,  Otto,  a  German  doctor  and  professor 
of  theology  and  Oriental  languages,  who  flourished  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  18th  century  at  (ironingen,  is 
the  author  of  Bissei-talio  de  Trichotomia  in  Libros  Mo- 
saicos,  etc.  (Lingen,  1713): — Ohserrationes  Philologica 
de,  Noiniimni  Hebrceorum  Plurali  Numero  (Groningen, 
1730;  2d  ed.  Erlangen,  1752): — Orafio  de  iStatu  Judce- 
orum  Tempore  Exilii  Babi/lomci  (Groningen,  1730). 
See  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  472;  Winer,  [landb.der  theol. 
Lit.  i,  119  ;  Steinschneider,  Bibl.  Ilandb.  s.  v.      (B.  P.) 

Veibi'uggen  (or  Terbruggen"),  Henry,  a  Dutch 
painter,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1588.  He  tirst  studied 
under  Abraham  Bloemaert,  and  then  went  to  Italy, 
where  he  studied  ten  years  at  Rome  and  Naples.  He 
acquired  considerable  reputation  there,  and  executed 
several  works  for  the  churches,  one  of  tiie  best  of  which 
was  a  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  in  one  of  the  churches 
of  Naples.  He  afterwards  went  to  Holland  and  settled 
at  Middelburg.  He  was  admired  by  Rubens.  He  died 
at  Utrecht  in  1629.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Verbruggen,  Henry  Francis  and  Peter,  two 
sculptors  and  wood-carvers  of  Antwerp,  whose  date  and 
history  are  not  known,  are  said  to  have  executed  va- 
rious excellent  works  in  the  cathedral  and  churches  of 
Antwerp,  such  as  pulpits  and  confessionals,  besides  many 
carved  decorations  in  noble  mansions  of  Belgium.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  commotions,  some  of  their  works  were  sold 
and  sent  to  England.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Verbryck,  Samuel,  one  of  the  progressive  clergy- 
men of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  America,  who 
established  its  independence  of  the  Church  in  Holland, 
studied  under  dominies  Leydt,  Goetschius,  and  Vander- 
linde.  He  was  licensed  bj'  the  CcEtiis,  or  American 
Classis,  in  1749,  and  was  settled  at  Tappan  and  New 
Hempstead  (now  Clarkstown),  N.  Y.,  from  1750  to  1784. 
He  was  an  ardent  friend  of  ministerial  education  in  this 
country.  His  eflforts  to  get  a  charter  from  the  governor 
of  New  .Jersey  in  1761  for  an  academj'so  offended  many 
of  his  people  that  they  refused  to  pay  his  salary.  The 
Conferentie  party  presented  him  to  the  Classis  of  Am- 
sterdam for  ecclesiastical  censure,  complaining  that  if 
he  procured  the  charter  for  an  academy,  it  would  only 
multiply  just  such  ministers  as  himself.  But  he  out- 
lived all  this,  and  saw  the  full  fruit  of  his  labors  and 
those  of  his  noble  coadjutors  in  the  establishment  of 
Queen's  College  in  1770,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  tirst 
trustees  appointed  by  the  charter  itself.     Such  names 


and  services  deserve  remembrance.  Mr.  Verbrj-ck  was 
a  godly  minister,  and  of  good  repute  among  all  but  his 
adversaries  in  these  ecclesiastical  and  educational  con- 
flicts. He  died  in  1784.  See  Corwin,  J/aftM«/  of  the 
Ref.  Church,  s.  v.      (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Vercellesi,  SiciiAsriANO,  an  Italian  painter  who 
lived  about  the  mitldle  of  the  17th  century,  was  born  at 
Reggio.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Lionello  .S|)ada,  and  exe- 
cuted some  works  for  the  churches  of  his  native  city, 
but  was  mostly  employed  by  private  individuals.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vercelli,  Council  of  (^Concilium  Vercellense). 
Vercelli  is  a  city  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  province  of 
Novara.  An  ecclesiastical  council  was  held  here  in 
September.  1050,  by  pope  Leo  IX.  Bishops  attended 
from  various  nations.  Berenger  was  cited  to  appear, 
but  refused  to  attend.  His  errors  were  condemned,  and 
the  book  of  John  Scotus  upon  the  eucharist  was  burned. 
See  Lanfranc,  De  Corp.  Dom.  lib.  4;  Mansi,  Concil.  ix, 
1056. — Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  p.  675. 

Vercellone,  Caiilo,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  of 
Italy,  was  born  Jan.  14, 1814,  at  Sordevolo,  in  Pietlmont. 
In  1S29  he  joined  the  Barnabites  at  Turin,  studied  phi- 
losophy there,  and  afterwards  theology  at  Rome.  He 
was  appointed  presitlent  of  the  College  of  the  Barnabites, 
and  died  Jan.  19, 1869.  He  is  well  known  for  his  crit- 
ical labors  on  the  Vulgate,  and  published,  Varim  Lec- 
tiones  Vulgutce  Latince  Editionis  Bibliorum  (Rome,  18(50- 
64,  2  vols.) : — Dissertazioni  A  ccademiche  di  Vario  A  rgo- 
mento  (ibid.  1864),  with  the  following  contents : 

i.  Di  uu  Biblico  Codice  Pnlimpseste  della  Biblioteca 
Valicana  proveuiente  dal  Monasteiio  di  Bobbio,  p.  1. 

ii.  Framenti  dell'  Antica  Italia  scoperti  iu  uu  Codice 
Vaticauo,  p.  17. 

iii.  Dei  Conettori  Biblici  della  Bibliot.  Vat.  p.  35. 

iv.  Studii  fatti  in  Roma  e  Mezzi  Usati  per  Correggere  la 
Bibbia  Volgata  [con  Dociiuienti],  p.  iiT. 

v.  Salle  edizioni  della  Bibbia  fatte  iu  Italia  nel  Secolo 
XV,  p.  97.       > 

vi.  Dell'  Antichissimo  Codice  Vatic,  della  Bibbia  Greca 
(con  un  Appendice  dal  cav.  G.  B.  de'  Rossi  ed  una  Tavola 
Litograf.),  p.  115. 

vii.  Avvertenze  Critiche  sulla  Versioue  Greca  dell'  An- 
tico  Testain.  fatta  da  Aquila,  p.  143. 

viii.  La  Tradizione  e  la  Bibbia,  p.  179. 

ix.  De  Hebraica  Voce  "  Alinah"  ap.  Isa.  vii,  14,  p.  208. 

s.  Delia  Coltura  Filosotica  degli  .■^ntichi  Ebrei,  p.  219. 

xi.  Snlle  Moderue  lustituzioni  Filosotiehe,  p.  235. 

xii.  Dotlriiie  Filosotiehe  di  Sanl' Agostiiio  i)er  un  Riscon- 
Iro  alia  Ideologia  delle  Scunle  Moderne,  p.  2.59. 

xiii.  SuUo  Studio  della  Lingua  Pimico-fenicia,  p.  305. 

xiv.  Sulla  Iscrizione  Fenicia  Scoperta  a  Marsiglia  uell' 
Anno  1845,  p.  321. 

XV.  Di  Bubaste  a  Proposito  di  un  Epigrafe  Ostieuse, 
p.  339. 

xvi.  Gli  Ultimi  Quattro  Anni  della  Vita  del  Card.  Gerdil, 
p.  305. 

xvii.  Di  Alcuui  Scritti  Biblici  del  L.  M.  Ungarelli  Barna- 
bita,  p.  3S.5. 

xviii.  Appendice :  (1.)  Prrefatio  ad  Biblia  Graeca,  ed. 
Rom.  anno  18.57,  p.  407.  (2.)  Praefatio  ad  Nov.  Testaui. 
Grajce,  ed.  Rom.  anno  1S59,  p.  427.  (3. )  Prsefatio  ad  Bi- 
blia Viilgata,  ed.  Rom.  anno  1861,  p.  431.  (4.)  Prsefalio  ad 
Nov.  Testam.  Vnlg.  ed.  Rom.  anno  1861,  p.  437-440 :— 

La  Storia  dell'  Adultera  nel  Vangelo  di  S.  Giovanni, 
Dissertazione  Critica  (ibid.  [8Q7):—Ulteriori  Studii  sul 
N.  T.  Greco  delV  Antichissimo  Cod.  Vat.  (ibid.  1866). 
(B.  P.) 

Verdour  is  an  old  English  word  signifying  hang- 
ings for  a  room  or  bed,  on  which  are  represented- trees, 
flowers,  and  grasses ;  also  an  altar-hanging,  powdered 
with  green  leaves  and  flowers. 

Verdun,  Council  OF  (Con«7<V)«  Virdunense).  Ver- 
dun is  a  town  of  France,  twenty-eight  miles  north  of 
Bar-le-Duc,  on  the  Meuse,  at  the  head  of  navigation. 
An  ecclesiastical  council  was  held  there  in  November, 
947,  by  seven  bishops,  who  conlirmed  Artaldus  in  the 
possession  of  the  see  of  Rhcims,  wjiich  Hugo  disputed 
with  him.  See  Mansi,  Concil.  ix,  622.— Landon,  Manual 
of  Councils,  p.  675. 

Verena,  a  virgin  who  is  said  to  have  accompanied 
the  Thebaic  legion  of  Mauritius,  in  the  3d  century,  from 
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Upp.T  Egypt  to  the  West,  either  as  the  kinswoman  of 
Mauritius  or  as  the  bride  of  Victor,  wlio  was  one  of  the 
.suKliers.  She  tarried  at  jMilan  in  tlie  house  of  a  cer- 
tain Muximus,  and  there  learned  the  fate  of  the  legion, 
but,  nevertheless,  followed  it  to  Helvetia.  She  settled 
in  the  vicinity  of  Solothurn,  obtaining  a  livelihood  by 
liersonal  labor,  and  aiding,  not  without  the  performing 
of  many  wonders,  in  tlie  work  of  converting  the  Ale- 
manni.  Her  zeal  in  this  latter  work  led  to  her  impris- 
omnent  by  a  Koman  prictor;  but  her  coiithiement  was 
cheered  by  a  visit  from  the  sainted  Mauritius,  and  the 
pr;vtor  himself  was  soon  compelled  to  seek  relief  from 
a  severe  illness  at  her  hands.  After  liberation  she  re- 
moved to  the  jinietion  of  the  Aar  and  the  Rhine,  and 
l)v  her  miraculous  power  expelled  every  snake  from  an 
islanil  which  these  reptiles  had  overrun.  She  died  at 
Zurzach,  near  C'ostnitz,  where  her  remains  yet  repose. 
The  legend  is  wholly  dependent  on  tlic  thoroughly 
mythical  tradition  of  Mauritius  and  the  Thebaic  legion 
(q.  v.).  See  Rettberg,  Kirchengesch.  Deutschlands,  i,  108 
sq. ;  also  Marlyrol.  Notkeri  in  Q,a.msm%,  Lecf.  Antiq.W, 
3,  p.  170,  and  the  Bolland.  A  eta  SS.  i,  in  each  case  un- 
der Sept.  1. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Verga,  Solomon  Ibn-,  a  Jewish  historian,  was  born 
in  Spain  in  1450,  where  he  practiced  medicine.  He  is 
the  autlior  of  min^  :33i:3,  the  Sceptre  ofJudah,  a  Jew- 
ish history,  composed  in  part  from  notes  left  by  his  father, 
and  afterwards  continued  by  his  son,  rabbi  Joseph  ben- 
Solomon,  of  Adrianople.  The  book  itself  tells  us  that 
its  author  was  employed  by  the  Spanish  synagogues  in 
several  difficult  negotiations  during  the  later  years  of 
his  residence  in  the  Peninsula.  We  have  but  few  par- 
ticulars of  his  life,  after  he  shared  in  the  banishment  of 
his  brethren;  even  the  year  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
The  Sceptre  of  Judah,  which  was  published  first  in 
Adrianople  in  1544,  and  often  since,  was  translated 
into  Jewish-German  in  1591,  and  often;  into  Spanish 
by  Meir  de  Leon  (Amsterdam,  1G40);  into  Latin  by 
Gentius  (ibid.  Kiol);  but  the  best  translation  is  the 
German  of  j\L  Wiener  (Hanover,  1855,  185G,  2  vols.). 
Extracts  in  German  are  also  given  by  Eisenmenger  in 
Neuentdecktes  Judenthum.  vol,  i;  by  Schiidt,  Jildische 
Denkwiirdigkeiten,  vol.  i;  and  by  Zedner,  Auswahl  Ms- 
torischer  Stiicke  cms  hehr.  Schi-iftstellern  (Berlin,  1840), 
p.  90  sq.  See  Fiirst,  Bibl.Jud.  iii,  473  s(j.;  De'  Rossi, 
IHzioiKtrio  Storico  (  Germ,  transl. ),  p.  326;  Finn,  aSV- 
phnrdim,  p.  456 ;  Steinschneider,  Jewixh  Literature, 
p.  251;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  p.  398  sq. ; 
Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  ix,  343  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Vergara,  Jose,  a  Spanish  painter,  was  born  at 
Valencia  in  1726.  He  displayed  line  artistic  powers  at 
an  early,  age.  He  adopted  the  style  of  the  prints  of 
Spagnoletto,  and  studied  the  works  of  Coypel  and  Paolo 
de  Matteis.  He  painted  many  portraits  and  numerous 
pictures  for  the  churches  of  Valencia  and  neighboring 
cities,  in  oil,  fresco,  and  distemper.  The  most  noted  of 
his  paintings  arc  the  Conception  of  the  ]'ir(/iri,  in  the 
Convent  of  San  Francisco,  at  Valencia;  and  Telemachns 
and  Mentor,  in  the  Academy  of  San  Ferdinando.  He 
was  chosen  director  of  the  Academy  of  San  Carlos,  at 
Valencia,  and  held  the  office  until  his  death,  in  1790. 
See  Spooner,  Bii)f/.  /list,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vergara,  Juan  de,  a  Spanish  artist,  son  and  pu- 
pil of  Nicolas,  was  born  at  Toledo  about  1540.  He  was 
distinguished  as  a  painter,  scul|itor,  and  architect,  and 
assisted  his  father  and  brother  in  the  execution  of  the 
glass  paintings  in  the  cathedral,  which  occupied  about 
forty  years.  After  his  father's  death  he  directed  the 
works  in  painting  and  sculpture  in  the  cathedral.  He 
was  very  intimate  with  El  Miido.  He  died  in  1606. 
See  Spooner,  Bin//,  /list,  (f  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v, 

Vergara,  Nicolas  de  {the  Elder),  a  Spanish  paint- 
er and  scul|)tor,  was  born  at  Toledo  about  1510.  His 
works  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  Cathedral  of  Tole- 
do, where  he  directed  the  painting  and  sculpture  from 


1542,  for  a  period  of  thirty-two  years.  He  also  exe- 
cuted a  part  of  the  paintings  on  glass  in  the  same  edi- 
fice, which  were  continued  and  completed  by  his  sons, 
Nicolas  and  Juan.  He  died  in  1574.  See  Spooner, 
Bio<j.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Verge  (Lat.  virga)  is  a  stafof  wood  or  metal,  sur- 
mounted with  a  figure,  emblem,  or  device,  borne  before 
a  bishop,  dean,  rector,  or  vicar,  in  entering  or  leaving 
church,  and  on  other  public  occasions.  Several  speci- 
mens of  verges  of  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  made 
of  precious  metals,  exist  in  some  of  the  churches  of 
Loudon.  The  term  is  also  used  for  a  rod  or  staff  car- 
ried as  an  emblem  of  authority;  also  a  stick  or  wand 
with  which  peojjle  are  adiuitted  tenants,  by  holding  it 
in  the  hand  and  swearing  fealty  to  the  owner.  —  Lee, 
Glossary  of  Liturg.  Terms,  s.  v. 

Verger  (jnagifer,  hastinarius')  is  an  officer  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  C(nitinental  churches,  who  car- 
ries the  verge  (q.  v.)  before  the  bishop,  dean,  or  other 
dignitary.  On  the  Continent  they  are  sometimes  fan- 
tastically dressed. 

Verger  (or  Vergier),  de  Haurene.     See  Du- 

VEKGER. 

Vergerius,  Peter  Paul  (the  Younger'),  an  Italian 
jurist,  priest,  and  Reformer,  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  personages  produced  by  the  16th  century. 
He  was  born  of  noble  parents  in  1498,  at  Capo  d'Istria, 
and  was  educated  for  the  law  at  Padua.  After  gradua- 
tion and  the  subsequent  practice  of  his  profession  in  dif- 
ferent Italian  cities,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  appoint- 
ed, under  pope  Clement  VII,  papal  nuncio  to  Germany, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  convoking  of  a  nation- 
al council.  A  similar  mission  was  intrusted  to  liim  by 
Paul  HI.  in  connection  with  which  he  had  interviews 
with  Luther  and  the  elector  John  Frederick.  His  ser- 
vices were  rewarded  with  the  dignit}-  of  titulary  bishop 
of  Madrusiimi,  in  Croatia,  and  afterwards,  in  1536,  with 
the  bishopric  of  his  native  town.  Tiie  curious  feature 
is  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  Vergerius  spent  ten 
years  in  Capo  d'Istria  before  he  obtained  consecration 
to  the  priesthood  and  the  episcopacy;  and  no  light  is 
thrown  upon  his  occupations  or  the  mode  of  administer- 
ing his  diocese  during  that  period.  In  1540  he  visited 
Worms  and  took  part  in  the  colloquy  there  held,  deliv- 
ering, during  its  progress  (Jan.  1, 1541),  a  pacific  address 
in  the  interests  of  a  general,  and  against  the  holding  of 
a  national,  coimcil,  which  was  censured  at  Rome  as  be- 
ing too  conciliatory.  He  at  once  returned  home,  and 
entered  on  the  study  of  the  writings  of  the  Lutherans, 
in  order  that  by  refuting  them  he  might  demonstrate 
the  soundness  of  his  own  orthodoxy;  but  he  was  him- 
self converted  by  their  arguments,  and  his  brother  Gio- 
vanni Battista,  bishop  of  Pola,  came  to  share  his  views. 
Both  prelates  now  began  to  labor  zealously  for  Christ, 
instructing  the  people  publicly  and  in  private,  and  urg- 
ing them  to  lead  godly  lives.  In  Capo  d'Istria,  partic- 
ularly, reforms  in  the  monastic  institution  were  energet- 
ically prosecuted;  superstitions  like  the  invoking  of  the 
aid  of  St.  Rochus  against  pestilence,  and  of  St.  Anthony 
against  erysipelas,  were  condennicd  ;  and  traditional  be- 
liefs like  the  legends  of  St.  (Jeorge  and  St.  Christopher 
were  declared  to  be  mythical.  The  consequence  was 
that  an  investigation  of  the  diocese  was  undertaken  by 
a  papal  commission  in  1545,  and  that  the  brothers  Ver- 
gerius were  cite<l  before  the  legate  Delia  Casa,  patriarch 
of  Afpiileia.  They  protested  and  appealed  to  the  Coim- 
cil of  Trent,  then  just  0|«'ned,  and  Peter  Paul  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  cardinal  (ilonzaga  of 
jMantna ;  but  afterwards  visited  Trent,  where  his  request 
to  be  permitted  to  speak  in  bis  defence  was  not  allowed. 
A  cominission  found  him  guilty  of  heresy.  Soon  after- 
wards he  went  to  Padua,  and  visited  the  unhappy  apos- 
tate Francis  Spiera  (q.  v.)  repeatedly,  with  the  result  to 
himself  that  he  was  confirmed  in  his  devotion  to  the 
Gospel.  He  handed  an  apology  to  the  suffragan  of 
Padua,  Dec.  13, 1548,  in  which,  while  not  explicitly  con- 
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ceding  his  adherence  to  the  Reformation,  he  yet  declares 
that  the  truth  must  be  defended  despite  every  inquisi- 
tion. He  then  went  to  Basle.  His  brother  had  previ- 
ously died,  probably  of  poison. 

The  earliest  tield  of  Protestant  labor  for  Vergerins 
was  the  villages  in  the  Yeltlin,  in  the  Orisons,  and  he 
became  pastor  of  the  little  village  of  Vicosoprano.  His 
powerful  sermons,  in  some  instances,  led  the  people  to 
instantaneously  abolish  the  mass  and  destroy  their  im- 
ages. The  field  was  not,  however,  commensurate  with 
his  desires,  and  his  situation  became  nnpleasant.  He  was 
obliged  to  take  part  in  negotiations  with  the  adherents  of 
Servetus  and  Socinus  among  the  immigrants  from  Italy  ; 
the  region  where  he  labored  was  predominantly  and  im- 
movably on  the  side  of  Rome ;  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  established  form  of  government  in  the  Zwinglian 
churches,  and  incurred  the  charge  of  ambitions  med- 
dling, and  also  excited  strong  feeling  by  his  advocacy 
of  the  Calvinian  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper.  In  1553 
a  synod  framed  a  confession  for  the  Grisons,  and  directed 
that  all  who  wotdd  not  subscribe  to  its  tenets  should  be 
excluded  from  fellowship  in  the  Churcli;  and,  though 
Vergerius  had  been  the  successful  means  of  winning 
eight  congregations  from  Rome  to  the  (iospel,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  country.  He  found  a  refuge  with 
duke  Christopher  at  Tubingen,  and  in  a  few  months  re- 
turned to  his  late  home  with  the  title  of  counsellor  to 
that  patron,  after  which  he  definitely  established  him- 
self at  Tubingen  in  September,  155o.  Thenceforward 
he  lived  in  privacy,  except  when  employed  in  some  bold 
missionary  enterprise  to  imreclaimed  countries.  Poland 
was  his  favorite  field,  and  was  much  indebted  to  him  on 
account  of  his  earnest  evangelical  labors.  He  also  vis- 
ited king  Maximilian  at  V^ienna  in  1558,  and  presented 
him  with  practical  evangelical  writings,  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  inclining  him  to  ftivor  the  Reformation.  He 
revisited  the  Grisons  on  both  evangelical  and  diplo- 
matic missions,  being  especially  influential  in  preparing 
for  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  between  that  canton  and 
France.  In  addition  to  such  labors,  he  occupied  him- 
self with  the  writing  of  numerous  works — polemical,  di- 
dactic, and  exegetical.  Among  other  works,  he  publish- 
ed the  Bohemian  confession  of  1535;  and,  at  about  the 
same  time,  he  showed  inclination  to  connect  himself 
with  the  Bohemian  Church,  having  written  in  15G1  to 
its  senior,  in  Little  Poland,  for  admission  to  its  fellow- 
ship. He  was,  however,  deterred  from  consummating 
the  arrangement  by  an  unwillingness  to  make  so  impor- 
tant a  change  at  the  advanced  age  he  had  now  reached. 
His  motive  had  been  the  growing  intolerance  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  which  denied  peace  and  comfort  to  all 
who  held  the  milder  Melancthonian  views.  His  request 
to  be  sent  to  the  colloquy  of  Poissy  in  1561,  as  the  dele- 
gate of  the  German  churches,  was  denied  by  the  duke, 
because  the  Coimcil  of  Trent  would  grant  no  safe-con- 
duct unless  Vergerius  should  recognise  the  Romish 
Church.  The  greatest  fault  of  Vergerius  was  a  dispo- 
sition to  participate  in  every  undertaking  and  to  assert 
his  own  authority.  He  thus  excited  much  opposition 
against  himself.  Many  of  his  coreligionists  of  early 
times,  as  Delia  Casa  and  others,  were  guilty  of  unwor- 
thy assaults  upon  him  ;  but  many  of  the  most  prominent 
personages  of  the  Papal  Church  gave  him  an  excellent 
reputation.  He  died  at  Tubingen  Oct.  4, 1565,  and  An- 
drea delivered  a  panegyric  over  his  remains.  See  Sixt, 
P.  P.  Vergerius,  etc.  (Brunswick,  1855) ;  and  Herzog, 
Rtul-Eivyyklop.  s.  v. 

Vergil,  PoLYDORE,  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Church 
and  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  was  born  at  Urbino,  Italy, 
about  1470.  He  acquired  a  considerable  literary  repu- 
tation by  his  Proverbiorum  Lihelliis  (1498)  and  De  Re- 
rum  Inventorihns  (1499).  In  1501  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land by  pope  Alexander  VI,  to  collect  the  papal  tribute 
called  Peter's  pence,  and  was  the  last  to  hold  that  office. 
He  remained  in  England  the  greater  part  of  his  life; 
became  rector  of  Church -Langton,  in  Leicestershire; 
archdeacon  of  Wells  in  1507;  and  a  prebendary  of  Here- 


ford and  Lincoln  the  same  year;  then  prebendary  in  St. 
Paul's,  London,  in  1513.  When  he  had  been  in  Eng- 
land nearly  fifty  j'ears,  he  returned  to  Italy,  having  re- 
ceived a  present  of  three  hundred  crowns  and  leave  to 
hold  his  archdcaconrj'  of  Wells  and  his  prebend  at  Here- 
ford during  life.  He  died  in  Italy  about  1555.  He  was 
the  friend  of  Erasmus,  and  wrote  several  works  of  value. 
Ills  principal  work  is  a  voluminous  Latin  History  of 
Iviglaiid,  llistorhe  Anglicce  Lihri  XXXVI  (Basle,  1533, 
fol.).  Two  volumes  of  an  old  English  edition  of  this 
work  were  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  for  the  Camden 
Society  (1844-46).  The  Agathynian  Club  published 
(N.  Y.  1868)  a  translation  of  liis  De  Rerum  Iiwentoribus, 
by  John  Langlcy,  with  an  Accoimt  oj"  the  Author  and 
his  Works,  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond. 

Verhaghen,  Pietek  JoziiF,  a  Flemish  painter,  was 
born  at  Aerschot,  South  Brabant,  about  1728.  He  stud- 
ied with  great  diligence,  and  soon  gained  the  patronage 
of  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine.  He  visited  France,  Sar- 
dinia, and  Ital\'  at  the  expense  of  the  government ;  and 
while  at  Rome  he  painted  two  pictures  which  gained 
him  considerable  notoriei;y,  one  representing  Christ 
Crowned  with  Thorns,  and  the  other  Christ  with  the 
Disciples  at  Eminatis.  Through  the  fame  of  the  latter 
he  gained  an  audience  with  pope  Clement  XIV,  who 
presented  liim  with  two  gold  medals.  He  afterwards 
visited  Vienna,  where  he  was  patronized  by  the  empress 
Maria  Theresa,  to  whom  he  gave  the  picture  of  Christ 
at  Einmaus.  He  returned  to  Louvain  in  1773,  where 
he  was  honored  by  the  citizens  with  a  public  reception. 
He  executed  many  works  for  the  churches  and  convents 
of  his  country,  and  died  in  1811.  See  Spoouer,  Biog. 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  i-fs,  s.  v. 

Veri,  Anthony.     See  Ver.jus,  Antoixe. 

Veringer,  Andreas,  a  Protestant  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Herrenbcrg,  Wiirtemberg,  in  the 
year  1553.  In  1588  he  was  appointed  deacon  at  his  na- 
tive place;  was  called  in  1590  as  pastor  to  Chemnitz, 
in  Hungary,  and  in  1595  to  Feldsperg,  in  Austria. 
When  the  Lutherans  had  to  leave  the  country,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  land;  was  in  1601  pastor  at  Ro- 
senfekl;  advanced  in  1603  as  superintendent  at  Freuden- 
stadt ;  was  called  in  1608  to  Stuttgart;  advanced  there 
in  1609  as  member  of  consistory  and  court-preacher; 
and  died  as  abbot  of  Alpirspach  Nov.  15,  1609.  See 
Firchlin,  Memoria  Theolognriim  IVurtonbergensium; 
Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.      (B.  P.) 

Veritas,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  the  goddess  of 
truth,  whom  the  Greeks  called  'AX/'/Sfiw,  a  daugliter  of 
Jupiter  or  Saturn.  She  is  also  the  mother  of  Virtue 
and  Justice.     She  is  represented  as  dressed  in  white. 

Verjus,  Antoine,  a  French  Jesuit,  brother  of  the 
diploniate  Louis,  was  born  in  Paris,  Jan.  22, 1632.  Being 
admitted  into  that  order  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he 
taught  the  humanities  for  sotne  time  in  Brittany,  and 
then,  by  the  royal  order,  joined  the  count  of  Crecy  (his 
brother)  in  Germany  (1672),  where  he  was  useful  in 
diplomatic  services.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  laborious  missionarj'^  work  in  India.  He  final- 
ly' died  in  Paris,  May  16, 1706,  leaving  a  number  of  his- 
torical and  other  works,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  A'ouv. 
Biog.  Ghieralo,  s.  v. 

VerjiLS,  FraiiQois,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  was  a  priest  of  the  Oratory,  and  was 
nominated  bishop  of  Grasse.     He  died  Dec.  7, 1710. 

Verjus,  Jean,  a  French  preacher,  brother  of  An- 
toine, was  early  educated  for  the  Church,  and,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Jesuits,  made  such  rapid  (irogress  in  his 
studies  that  he  was  made  doctor  by  the  Sorbonne  and 
sent  to  Rome,  where  he  was  engaged  in  literary  labors 
under  the  protection  of  cardinal  Ketz.  He  died  in  Paris 
in  1663,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three. 

Vermeule,  Cornelius  C,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  was  born  in  1786.  He  grad- 
uated at  Queen's  College  in  1812,  and  at  New  Brims- 
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wick  Theological  Seminary  in  1814:  was  licensed  by  ' 
the  Classis  of  New  Hrunswick  in  1814;  ami  was  tutor 
in  Rutgers  College,  1812-14;  professor  of  languages  in 
Queen's  College,  1814-15;  ami  pastor  at  Harlem,  N.  Y., 
1816-36.  He  died  Jan.  15. 1859.  See  Corwin,  Manual 
of  (he  I'cJ',  C/iiiirh  in  America,  s.  v. 

Vermeyen,  Jan  Kornklis,  a  Dutch  painter, 
was  born  at  IJeverwyk,  near  Haarlem,  in  1500.  He 
was  probably  instructed  by  liis  father,  Cornelius,  an  ob- 
scure painter.  Tlie  emperor  Charles  V  appointed  him 
his  principal  painter,  and  he  attended  the  monarch  in 
all  his  expeditions,  battles,  sieges,  and  designed  on  the 
spot  all  the  memorable  events  of  the  war  by  sea  and 
land.  In  1535  he  was  present  at  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Timis,  and  made  designs  of  the  principal  events,  from 
which  he  afterwards  executed  cartoons  for  the  tapestry 
of  the  Escurial.  But  most  of  the  works  which  he  ex- 
ecuted for  the  emperor  are  supposed  to  have  perished 
in  the  conflagration  of  the  Prailo.  Tlie  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  spent  at  Brussels,  where  he  executed  many 
works  for  the  churches  and  jniblic  edifices.  These  are 
highly  commended  by  Vau  Mander.  In  the  Church  of 
St.  Gery  are  two  of  his  pictures,  the  Nativity  and  the 
Resurrection.  He  was  also  an  engraver,  but  did  not 
achieve  great  distinction  in  this  department.  He  often 
received  the  names  Johannes  Barbatus,  Barhaloruia, 
Barbato,  and  similar  titles,  from  the  fact  that  he  had 
a  very  long  beard,  which  he  is  said  to  have  cultivated 
with  such  care  that  it  grew  to  his  feet;  and  the  emperor, 
in  his  merry  moods,  would  tread  upon  it.  He  died  in 
1599.     See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Verniigli  ( Lat,  I'ermulius),  ordinarily  known  as  Pe- 
ter Martyr  from  his  baptismal  names,  was  the  most 
learned  and  celebrated  of  Italian  Protestants  in  the 
16th  century.  He  belonged  to  a  patrician  family  of 
Florence,  where  he  was  born  Sept.  8, 1500.  He  entered 
'the  Augustine  convent  at  Fiesole  in  1516.  His  father 
had  destined  him  for  the  service  of  the  State,  and  dis- 
inherited him  when  he  entered  the  monastery.  In  1519 
he  went  to  Padua  to  complete  his  studies.  He  studied 
Greek  without  a  teacher,  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  developed  considerable 
dialectical  aliility.  In  theologj'  he  passed  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  scholastic  curriculum,  and  read  sev- 
eral of  the  Churcli  fatliers.  When  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  he  was  sent  out  to  preach  in  difl'crent  towns  of  Italy. 
He  also  lectured  on  literature  and  philosophy  in  vari- 
ous convents  of  his  order.  He  read  the  New  Test,  in 
the  original,  and  employed  a  Jewish  physician  at  Bo- 
logna to  teach  him  the  Hebrew  language.  He  became 
abbot  of  Spoleto  and  prior  of  St.  Peter's  ad  Aram  in 
Naples.  Here  he  was  introduced  into  the  circle  which 
Juan  Valdes  (q.  v.)  had  gathered  about  him;  and  the 
evangelical  influence  of  that  association  and  of  the  elo- 
(pient  Ochino  (q.  v.),  whom  he  met  in  1539,  decided  his 
future  course.  He  attained  to  faith  in  the  justification 
of  man  through  Christ,  and  taught  this  and  other  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformers  in  the  school  and  the  convent. 
In  1541  he  was  elected  visitator  of  his  order.  His  strict- 
ness in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  that  office  drew 
upon  him  tlie  dislike  of  the  monks,  and  led  to  his  being 
transferred  to  Lucca  as  prior  of  San  Frediano.  He  now 
invited  a  number  of  scholars  who  were  inclined  to  ac- 
cept the  Gospel  to  aid  in  training  the  novices  joined 
with  them  in  the  study  of  the  writings  of  the  Reform- 
ers in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  preached  and  taught 
in  the  same  spirit — as  did  also  his  vicar  and  Don  Con- 
stantine,  the  |irior  of  Fregionara — and  organized  a  con- 
gregation of  evangelical  Christians.  At  this  juncture 
the  Inquisition  interfered;  several  of  Martyr's  friends 
were  apprehended,  and  he  fled  to  Switzerland,  pausing 
at  Pisa  to  write  a  letter  of  separation  from  the  papacy, 
which  he  couched  in  the  form  of  an  exposition  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  Alter  a  brief  delay  he  obtained  the 
situation  of  professor  of  the  Old-Test.  Scriptures,  and 
speedily  obtained  a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher.     He 


was  learned,  acute,  clear,  and  precise  in  expression, 
mild  and  amiable  in  his  manners;  he  possessed  a  pure 
and  classical  Latin  style  and  a  vivid  elotpience.  In 
theology  he  became  a  pronounced  predestinarian;  with 
respect  to  the  sacraments,  he  adopted  the  prevailing 
(Swiss)  view. 

In  1547  Vermigli  went  to  England  with  a  view  to  as- 
sist Cranmer  in  establishing  the  Reformation.  He  was 
given  a  professorship  at  Oxford,  and  liegan  his  work 
with  a  course  of  lectures  on  1  Corintliians,  which  he 
published  in  1551.  In  this  work  he  discussed  contro- 
verted questions,  like  the  right  of  priests  to  marry  and 
the  nature  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  su]iper;  on 
the  latter  question  assuming  a  mystical  union  with  tlie 
substance  of  Christ,  effected  by  faith  and  involving  no 
physical  contact,  and  yet  so  complete  that  even  the 
flesh,  man's  physical  nature,  is  strengthened,  and  the 
whole  man  brought  into  fellowship  with  the  Lord.  In 
the  advocacy  of  this  view  he  carried  on  an  extensive 
correspondence  with  Calvin,  and  engaged  in  repeated 
discussions  with  the  other  Oxford  professors,  particu- 
larly Richard  Smith.  In  1550  he  lectured  on  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  laying  out  his  strength  on  the  dem- 
onstration of  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  particularly 
as  against  the  objections  of  Albert  Pighius.  These  lect- 
ures were  published  in  1558  at  Basle,  and  afterwards 
repeatedly.  The  confession  formulated  by  the  Synod 
of  London  in  1552  stated  the  doctrines  of  original  sin, 
election  by  grace,  and  justification,  substantially  in  har- 
mony with  his  presentation  of  them.  Bucer  having  in 
the  meantime  been  appointed  to  Cambridge,  both  he 
and  Peter  Martyr  participated  in  the  discussions  of  the 
time  respecting  the  liturgy  of  the  English  Church. 
Vermigli  lost  his  wife  by  death  in  1553,  and  he  was 
only  restrained  from  returning  to  Strasburg  after  that 
event  by  being  charged  with  a  participation  in  the 
revision  of  the  laws  of  the  Church.  On  the  accession 
of  Mary  to  the  throne,  he  escaped  to  the  Continent 
with  ditliculfy,  and  was  restored  to  bis  tormer  position 
at  Strasburg,  though  the  growing  Lutheran  narrowness 
obliged  him  to  declare  his  readiness  to  receive  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  rightly  interpreted,  and  his  determina- 
tion to  avoid  controversy  respecting  the  Lord's  supper. 
In  1555  he  wrote  to  the  Church  at  Lucca  to  encourage 
it  to  firmness  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
to  the  Church  in  Poland  an  opinion  respecting  the  con- 
flicting teachings  of  Osiander  and  Stancarus  (q.  v.). 
The  Lord's-supper  controversy  eventually  compelled 
him  to  seek  a  new  home  in  Zurich.  He  preached  there 
occasionally  in  the  Italian  Church,  and  corresponded 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Anglican  Church  on  matters  of 
worship  and  Church  government.  In  1559  he  pub- 
lished against  bishop  Gardiner  a  large  work  entitled 
Defensio  Doctrime  Veteris  el  Apostolica  de  S.  Encha- 
ristioi  Sacramento ;  and  also  against  Richard  Smith  a 
Defensio  .  .  .  de  Calibatu  Sacerdotum  et  Votis  Monasti- 
cis.  In  1560  and  1561  he  sent  two  circular  letters,  on 
the  Trinity  and  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  to  Poland. 
He  defended  predestination  against  Bibliander  at  Zu- 
rich ;  wrote  a  Bialof/ns  de  Utruque  Christi  Natura 
against  Brentius  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  ubiquity 
in  the  body  ;  and  was  successfid  in  each  essay.  In  1561 
he  received,  for  the  second  time,  an  invitation  to  Hei- 
delberg, which  he  declined;  but  he  attended  the  C<illo- 
quy  of  Poissy,  and  spoke  in  defence  of  the  evangelical 
doctrines  and  attitude.  After  his  return  to  Zurich  he 
gave  an  opinion  sustaining  Zanchi  (q.  v.)  at  Strasburg, 
in  a  dispute  on  predestination  and  the  Lord's  supper, 
which  has  been  justly  regarded  as  the  confession  of 
Zurich  respecting  these  docrines.  He  was  engaged  on 
a  new  reiiitation  of  Brentius  when  he  died,  Nov.  12, 
1562.  After  his  death  his  friends  published  his  com- 
mentaries on  Samuel,  Kings,  part  of  Genesis,  and  Lam- 
entations, and  on  Aristotle's  A'^//«cs;  also  a  collection  of 
prayers  taken  from  the  book  of  Psalms.  In  1575  Rob- 
ert Massov,  French  preacher  in  London,  collected  four 
hoiAis  i}i LociComniunes  fromVermigli's  published  works, 
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i.  e.  passages  having  a  bearing  upon  dogmatics,  ethics, 
and  polemics  (Lond.  fiil.).  In  a  revised  and  enlarged 
form,  this  work  became  one  of  tlie  most  important 
sources  for  tlie  Reformed  theolony  of  the  ItJth  century. 
See  vSimler,  Oialio  de  Vitd  et  Obifit  D.  Petri  Marty tis 
(Zurich,  15G"2,  4to) ;  Schlosser,  fA'beii  des  Theoihr  Beza 
II.  /*.  Af.VermUjli  (Heidelberg,  1807);  Leben  d.Vdter  i>. 
£ef/r Under  d,  reformirten  Kirche  (Elberfeld,  I808),  vol. 
vii ;  Herzog,  Real-Enq/klop.  s.  v. 

Vermiglio,  GiusEPPK,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born 
at  Turin  in  the  17th  century.  Little  is  known  of  him 
except  by  his  works.  Lanzi  says  of  his  picture  of  Daniel 
in  the  Lions''  Ben,  in  the  Library  della  Passione  at  Milan, 
that  "  for  correctness  of  design,  beautiful  forms,  expres- 
sion highly  studied,  and  colors  warm,  varied,  and  lucid, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  pictures  painted  at  Milan 
since  the  time  of  Gaudenzio  Ferrari."  He  executed 
with  eminent  success  several  other  works  for  the  church- 
es at  Milan,  Mantua,  Alessandria,  and  Novara.  He  en- 
riched the  background  of  his  pictures  with  fine  archi- 
tecture and  beautiful  landscapes.  The  latest  date  known 
of  him  is  1G75.  See  Spoouer,  Bioff.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A  rts,  s.  V. 

Vermilion  ("^llS'iiJ  [in  pause  ~iCUJ],s/ias^e?-,  accord. 
toGesen.  from  its  versicolor,  but  7-ed  accord,  to  Flirst,  who 
compares  the  Sanscr.  har),  prob.  7-ed  ochre  (Vulg.  sino- 
pis,  i.  e.  rubrica  Sinopensis,  which  was  the  best  [Pliny, 
Hist.  Nat.  XXXV,  5, 13]  ;  Sept.  (.liXroQ,  which  in  Homer 
is  i.  q.  rubrica),  or  (according  to  the  Heb.  interp.)  cin- 
nabar. This  well-known  metallic  paint  was  first  brought 
into  use  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  imported  large  quan- 
tities of  it  in  the  form  of  a  reddish  sand  from  their  col- 
onies in  Northern  Africa.  Its  bright-red  color  recom- 
mended vermilion  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  dec- 
orating temples  (Jer.  xsii,  14);  hence,  whenever  it  was 
mentioued  in  Scripture,  it  was  usually  associated  with 
idolatry.  Thus  Ezekiel,  reproving  the  apostasy  of  his 
times,  declares  that  Aholibah  "  added  to  her  idolatries,  for 
she  saw  men  portra}'ed  upon  the  wall,  images  of  Chal- 
dteans  portrayed  with  vermilion,  girded  with  girdles 
upon  their  loins,  exceeding  in  dyed  attire  upon  their 
heads,  after  the  manner  of  the  Babylonians,  even  of 
ChakUea"' (Ezek.  xxiii,  14).  He  adds,  "and  she  doted 
upon  them  as  soon  as  she  cast  her  eyes  on  them." 
These  were,  in  fact,  the  rejiresentations  of  the  Chaldtean 
idols,  which  many  of  the  Jews  were  seduced  into  wor- 
shipping. The  author  of  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Wis- 
dom also  alludes  to  this  custom  :  "  The  carpenter  taketh 
the  very  refuse  of  his  timber,  being  a  crooked  piece  of 
wood,  and  full  of  knots,  and  carving  it  diligently  when 
he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  and  fashioning  it  into  the 
image  of  a  man,  or  like  some  wild  beast,  laying  it  over 
with  vermilion  and  with  paint,  coloring  it  red,  and  cov- 
ering every  spot  therein"  (xiii,  14).  The  accuracy  of 
the  prophet  is  corroborated  by  the  recently  exhumed 
Assyrian  monuments.  M.  Botta  noticed  several  figures 
on  the  walls  of  Khorsabad  yet  retaining  a  portion  of 
the  vermilion  (Bonomi,  Nineveh,  p.  200).  There  is  in 
tlie  British  Museum,  among  the  marbles  sent  from  Nim- 
rud  by  Mr.  Layard,  a  large  slab  with  a  figure  of  the 
king  standing,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  staff,  and 
resting  his  left  on  the  pommel  of  his  sword,  still  hav- 
ing the  soles  of  his  sandals  colored  red.     See  Color. 

Vermilye,  Isaac  D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  died  at  Arraonk,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  24, 
18(j4,  aged  forty-five  years.  At  the  time  of  liis  death 
he  was  rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church.  North  Castle, 
N.  Y.     See  .4  mer.  Qnar.  Ch.  Rev.  Oct.  1864,  p.  484. 

Vermilye,  Robert  George,  D.D.,  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  March  2, 
1813.  He  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1831; 
was  teacher  in  the  college  grammar-school  until  1835; 
classical  instructor  during  the  two  j'ears  following;  and 
from  1837  to  1843  was  adjunct  professor,  with  Dr.  Charles 
Anthon,  of  Greek  and  Latin,     July  25. 1843,  he  was  or- 
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dained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  German  Val- 
ley, N.  Y.,  and  was  dismissed  in  1846.  In  June  of  the 
latter  j^ear  he  was  installed  over  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  and  remained  in  charge  until 
1857,  in  wliicli  year  he  became  professor  of  theology  in 
East  Windsor  Theological  Seminary.  Pie  died  in  East 
Lyme,  Conn.,  July  4, 1875.    See  Cong.  Quur.  1876,  p. 436. 

Vermond,  Mattiiieij  Jacquks  de,  a  French  eccle- 
siastic, was  born  about  1735,  and  was  at  first  a  surgeon 
in  a  country  village,  but  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
theology,  and  in  1757  was  made  doctor  by  the  Sorbonne. 
He  thereupon  became  librarian  of  the  college  of  Mozain ; 
but  in  1769  went  to  Vienna  to  superintend  the  educa- 
tion of  jNIarie  Antoinette,  and  after  her  marriage  with 
the  dauphin  he  remained  her  reader.  He  became  in- 
volved in  the  dismal  Kevolutionary  times  that  followed  ; 
and  after  various  reverses  died  in  obscurity  at  Vienna 
at  the  close  of  that  century.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Generate,  s.  v. 

Vermule,  C.  C,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  li- 
censed in  1814  by  the  Classis  of  New  York,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  where  he  labor- 
ed until  1837.  He  died  in  1858.  See  Wilson,  Presb. 
Hist.  Almanac,  1860,  p.  204. 

Vernacle  is  an  old  English  term  for  the  Vera  Icon, 
or  true  image  of  our  Lord's  face  and  features,  as  miracu- 
lously delineated  on  the  napkin  of  St.  Veronica  (q.  v.). 

Vernacular,  the  dialect  or  language  of  a  country, 
especially  of  the  common  people  as  distinguished  from 
any  tongue  of  the  learned.  The  evidence  of  Scripture 
is  entirely  in  favor  of  a  service  in  the  vernacular.  The 
"  tongues  of  fire"  (q.  v.)  (Acts  ii,  5),  Paul's  injunction  in 
regard  to  public  service  (1  Cor.  xiv,  16),  and  other  pas- 
sages clearly  point  to  the  same  result.  Tbe  Jewish 
Church  was  carefid  to  make  tlie  law  and  the  prophets 
familiar  by  vernacular  translations  (Neli.  viii,  8),  and 
tlie  practice  of  making  translations  of  the  Scriptures 
into  the  vft-nacular  of  all  nations  has  been  practiced 
from  the  earliest  age.s  of  the  Christian  Church.  There 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  a  Church  should  em- 
ploy a  ritual  in  a  dead  language;  but  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  in  all  countries  uses  the  Latin  tongue  in 
its  liturgies  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  (in  1562)  ordained  as  follows:  '•Alihough 
the  mass  contains  much  to  edify  the  people,  the  fathers 
did  not  judge  it  right  that  it  should  be  celebrated  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  tlie  Roman  Church  has  preserved 
tiie  use;  nevertheless,  the  clergy  should  at  times,  and 
especially  on  festivals,  explain  to  the  people  some  part 
of  what  they  have  read  to  them."  It  is  worthy  oi  re- 
mark that  all  the  original  liturgies  were  composed  in 
the  language  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  first 
used;  e.  g.  tlie  Greek,  Roman,  Syriac,  etc.  Therefore 
the  allusion,  in  the  above  canon,  to  the  practice  of  the 
fathers  is  rather  unfortunate  for  the  doctrine  of  an  ex- 
clusively Latin  ritual.     See  Latin,  Use  of. 

Vernet,  Jacob,  a  Swiss  theologian,  was  born  at  Ge- 
neva, Aug.  29,  1698,  of  a  family  originally  from  Seyne,  in 
Provence,  who  had  tied,  on  account  of  their  religion,  to 
Geneva  about  1680.  He  was  earlv  left  an  orphan,  being 
the  sixth  of  nine  children;  but  under  the  care  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  Daniel  Leclerc,  he  made  rapid  progress 
in  study.  He  spent  eight  years  at  Paris,  and  then  trav- 
elled in  Italy.  He  began  his  ministerial  career  in  1722, 
and  served  successively  the  parishes  of  Jussey  (1730), 
and  Sacconex  (1731),  and  finally  at  Geneva  (1734).  In 
1737  he  was  chosen  rector  of  the  Academy  in  his  native 
city,  and  taught,  at  first,  belles-lettres  and  history,  and 
from  1756  theology.  He  died  there  March  26,  1789. 
He  wrote  numerous  works  of  a  practical  religious  char- 
acter, for  which  see  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Verneuil,  Council  of  {Concilium  Ve?-nense).  Ver- 
neuil  is  a  town  of  France,  in  Eiire,  on  the  Avre,  twenty- 
four  miles  south-southwest  of  Evreux.  An  ecclesiasti- 
cal council  was  held  here  in  December,  844.     Ebrouin, 
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arclichaplain  of  Cliarles  the  liaU  and  bishop  of  Poitiers, 
pre.siilt'ii,  with  ^'^'llilllll, archbishop  of  Sens.  Twelve  can- 
ons were  publislietl,  aililressed  to  Charles  the  Bald. 

1.  Contains  an  cxhoilalion  to  the  kinjr. 

•2,  3.  Contain  an  entreaty  that  lie  wonld  send  forth  a 
commissioner  to  set,  in  order  what  was  irreyiihir,  and  to 
repress  crime,  etc. 

7.  Renews  the  canon  of  Gangra  against  certain  female 
religions  who,  under  i)retexl  of  higher  perfection,  had 
taken  to  wearing  male  aliire. 

8.  Directs  that  wlieu  l>isliiii)8  are  excused  from  going  to 
tlie  wars,  either  l)y  iiitirniity  or  by  the  kindness  ofthe 
prince,  they  shall  appoint  lit  men  to  lead  their  people. 

See  Mansi,  Condi,  vii,  1805. — Landon,  Manual  of  Coun- 
cils, p.  t)7(i.     See  Vkrnu.m,  CotrNciL  of. 

Vernon,  J.  W.  M.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  tninis- 
ter,  was  liorn  in  Indiana,  Dec.  7,  1810.  He  was  left  to 
the  care  of  his  widowed  mother  at  the  age  of  si.x;  em- 
braced religion  when  very  young;  received  license  to 
preach  in  18iJl  ;  and  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  Con- 
ference and  appointed  to  Carmi  Circuit.  In  18otJ  he 
was  transferred  to  the  West  Wisconsin  Conference,  and 
appointed  to  Portage  City  Mission.  After  serving  this 
Conference  in  several  localities,  he,  in  18(51,  was  transfer- 
red back  to  the  Illinois  Conference.  His  last  charge 
was  Augusta  Circuit,  where  be  died,  Feb.  13,  1863.  Mr. 
Vernon  was  a  superior  preacher;  manly,  agreeable,  dili- 
gent, devout.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  18()3, 
p.  230. 

Vernon,  Thomas,  Rev.,  M.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  Newport,  K.  I.,  Dec.  20, 1797.  For 
five  generations  his  ancestors  had  been  represented  in 
that  city.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University,  with 
high  raidi  as  a  scholar,  in  the  class  of  181C.  He  com- 
menced and  prosecuted  the  study  of  law  for  about  one 
year  in  the  city  of  New  York,  when  he  decided  to  enter 
the  Christian  ministry.  He  became  a  pupil  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Dr.  .lohn  M.  Mason,  with  whom  he  remained 
not  far  from  two  years,  and  was  then  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Church  in  Kehoboth,  Mass..  where  he  remained 
for  about  sixteen  years  (1819-35).  Loss  of  voice 
obliged  him  to  retire  from  the  pulpit.  He  removed  to 
Kingston.  R.  I.,  and  for  several  years  was  engaged  as  a 
teacher  of  young  men,  su])pl)Mng,  as  he  was  able,  the 
pulpit  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  that  village. 
Abandoning  all  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  preach,  he 
decided  to  study  medicine;  and,  having  fitted  himself 
for  his  ntw  pnjfession,  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D. 
from  the  University  of  Penn.sylvania  in  1852,  and  set- 
tled in  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  where  he  resided  for  si.xteen 
years  (1852-08).  After  a  year  spent  at  the  South  for 
his  health,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
where  he  resided  for  the  remaining  five  or  six  years  of 
his  life,  rendering  such  service  as  he  was  able,  both  as 
minister  and  physician,  especially  to  the  poor  with 
whom  he  was  brought  in  contact.  He  died  in  Provi- 
dence, May  9,  1876.  The  acquirements  of  Dr.  Vernon 
'•were  varied  and  thorough,  and  his  spirit  and  manners 
were  always  genial  and  attractive."  He  was  a  trustee 
of  Brown  University  sixteen  years  (1844-60).  See 
Com,.  QiKir.  1877,  p." 427.     (.J.  C.  S.) 

Vernuil,  .Toiin,  a  French  refugee,  was  born  at  Bor- 
deaux in  1583.  and  educated  in  the  University  of  Mi>n- 
tauban.  He  Hed  the  country  for  the  sake  of  his  relig- 
ion;  entered  Magdalen  College,  O.xford,  in  160.S;  and  in 
1625  was  incorporated  master  of  arts,  being  then  second 
keeper  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  in  which,  Wood  says,  his 
services  were  valuable.  He  died  at  Oxford  in  Septem- 
ber. 1647. 

Vernum,  Cofxcti,  nt-  (Concilium  Vcrnenfe}.  A 
council  was  held  in  754  at  a  place  in  France  named  in 
Latin  Veniiini.  Some  doubt  exist.s  as  to  its  locality. 
Fleury  and  Le  Cointe  say  that  it  is  Vemon-sur-Seine ; 
Pagi,  following  Mabillon,  says  Verneuil-sur-Oise ;  Le- 
beuf  and  Bouquet  maintain  that  it  is  a  place  called 
Ver,  or  Vein,  a  royal  seat,  situated  between  Paris  and 
C'ompiegne.     See  Vkrnki^ii.,  Council  of. 


The  council  was  assembled  by  order  of  king  Pepin, 
and  the  bishops  of  all  the  (iallican  ])rovinces  attended. 
The  object  was  to  re-establish  discipline,  and  they 
agreed  to  remedy  at  once  the  most  grievous  abuses, 
and  to  leave  lesser  matters  till  a  inore  favorable  oppor- 
tunity.    Twenty-live  canons  were  published. 

1.  Enacts  that  no  bishoj)  shall  hold  more  th:\n  one  see. 

3.  Gives  to  the  bishop  authority  to  correct  both  the  reg- 
ulars and  secuhirs  williiu  his  diocese. 

4.  Orders  that  two  synods  he  holden  anunally  in  France. 

5.  Leaves  to  the  bis-hop  the  reform  of  the  religions 
houses  in  his  diocese.  If  lie  cannot  efl'ect  it,  he  is  direct- 
ed to  apply  to  the  metropolitan,  and  lastly  to  the  synod. 

7.  Forbids  to  erect  baptisteries  without  the  bishop's 
permission. 

8.  Orders  priests  to  attend  the  synod  of  bishops,  and 
forbids  them  to  baptize  or  to  celebrate  the  holy  office 
without  their  permission. 

13.  Forbids  itinerant  bishops  (who  have  no  diocese)  to 
perform  any  function. 

14.  Forbids  all  work  on  Sundays  save  such  as  is  abso- 
Intely  necessary  (3  Council  of  Oianfje,  can.  28). 

17.  Forbids  to  leave  a  bishopric  vacant  for  more  than 
three  moiillis. 

18.  Forbids  clerics  to  carry  their  causes  before  lay  tribu- 
nals. 

'24.  Forbids  simony. 

See  Mansi,  Condi,  vi,  1004. — Landon,  Manual  of  Coun- 
cils, p.  676. 

Verocchio,  Antii!EA,  a  celebrated  Italian  painter, 
sculjitor,  and  goldsmith,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1432. 
He  tirst  distinguished  himself  as  a  goldsmith  at  Flor- 
ence and  Rome,  and  then  devoted  himself  to  sculpture 
in  bronze  and  marble.  His  tirst  work  in  marble  was  a 
monument  in  the  Minerva  at  Rome  to  the  wife  of  Fran- 
cesco Tornabuoni,  which  is  now  in  the  Florentine  (ial- 
lery.  His  ne.xt  effort  was  a  colossal  bronze  figure  of 
David,  also  in  the  Florentine  Gallery.  Among  his  oth- 
er works  in  this  department  was  the  Incrednlili/  of  St. 
Thomas,  in  the  Church  of  Or  San  Michele  at  Florence, 
wliich  was  tiiiished  in  1483.  A'asari  tells  us  that  he  left 
nothing  to  be  wished  for  in  this  work.  After  this  Ve- 
rocchio began  to  turn  his  attention  to  painting.  His 
work  in  sculpture  had  made  him  a  good  designer,  and 
many  pupils  visited  his  academy,  among  whom  were 
Pietro  Perugino  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  But  the  work 
of  Da  Vinci  so  far  surpassed  that  of  Verocchio  that  the 
latter  relinquished  painting  entirely  and  devoted  him- 
self to  sculpture.  He  was  engaged  to  cast  an  equestrian 
statue  of  the  celebrated  general  Bartolomeo  Colleoni 
for  the  city  of  Venice.  He  completed  the  model,  but, 
in  casting  the  statue,  caught  cold,  and  died  in  a  few 
weeks  (1488),  before  the  statue  was  finished.  The  work 
was  completed  by  Alessandro  Leopardi  in  1490.  Veroc- 
chio's  remains  were  taken  by  his  disciple,  Lorenzo  di 
Credi,  to  Florence  and  deposited  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Ambrogio.  SeeSpooner,  Biof/.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
s.  V. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ghterule,  s.  v. 

Veron,  Francois,  a  French  controversialist,  was 
born  in  Paris  about  1575,  of  an  honorable  family.  In 
1595  he  was  admitted  to  the  Order  of  the  .Jesuits,  and 
applied  himself  to  studies  in  opposition  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  he  spent  his  life  in  public  debates  and  writings 
on  that  side.  He  died  at  Charenton,  near  Paris,  Dec. 
6,  1049.  For  his  works,  see  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ge- 
nerale,  s.  v. 

Verona,  Council  of  (Concilium  Vey-otiese),  Ve- 
rona is  a  fortified  city  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  Adige,  twenty-two  miles 
N.N.E.  of  JMantua.  An  ecclesiastical  council  was  held 
here  on  Aug.  1,  1184,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling 
those  who  had  been  ordained  by  the  anfipopes.  Pope 
Lucius  HI  published  a  constitution  against  the  heretics 
in  the  jiresence  of  the  emperor  Frederick.  The  obje<t 
was  to  repress  the  fury  of  the  Cathari,  Paterini,  and  the 
other  heretics  of  that  period.  In  this  council,  we  per- 
ceive the  commencement  of  the  system  of  inquisition, 
since  the  bishops  are  ordered,  by  means  of  commissaries, 
to  inform  themselves  of  persons  suspected  of  heresy, 
whether  by  common  report  or  private  information.     A 
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distinction  is  drawn  between  the  suspected  and  con- 
victed, the  penitent  and  rehipsed,  and  different  des^rees 
of  punishment  are  accordingly  awarded.  Alter  all  the 
spiritual  penalties  of  the  Church  have  been  employed  in 
vain,  it  is  ordered  that  the  offenders  be  given  up  to  the 
secular  arm,  in  order  that  temporal  punishments  may 
be  indicted.  See  Mansi.  Concil.  x,  17o7,  1741. — Landon, 
Manual  of  Councils,  p.  (577. 

Verona,  Fra  Giovanni  da,  an  Italian  monk, 
was  born  at  Oliveto  in  1496.  He  became  celebrated  fur 
his  decorations  of  the  choirs  and  sacristies  with  inlaid 
work  of  wood.  He  practiced  the  art  in  various  cities 
of  Italy,  including  Kome,  where  he  was  employed  by 
pope  Julius  II.  At  first  woods  of  different  colors  were 
used,  and  large  editices,  colonnades,  and  architectural 
views  were  represented.  The  art  was  afterwards  im- 
proved by  employing  artihciallj'  stained  as  well  as  nat- 
ural wood,  and  by  adding  figures.  Verona  died  in  1537. 
See  Spooner,  h'ii}//,  I/isf.  tif  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Verona,  Jacopo  da,  an  Italian  painter  of  the 
14th  century,  was  born  at  Verona.  He  is  oidy  known 
by  his  numerous  frescos  in  the  Church  of  San  Michele,  at 
I'adua,  some  of  which  still  remain  entire.  See  Spooner, 
Jiiuf/.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s,  v. 

Verona,  Maffeo  da,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born 
at  Verona  in  1570.  He  studied  under  Luigi  Benfatto, 
but  copied  the  works  and  adopted  the  style  of  Paul 
Veronese.  Besides  painting  several  works  for  the 
churches  of  his  native  city  and  for  the  Cathedral  of 
Udine,  he  executed  many  works  for  the  churches  of 
Venice,  among  which  may  be  named  two  altar-pieces, 
represMiting  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  and  the  Res- 
urrection, in  the  Church  of  San  Marco,  and  Christ  Bear- 
ing the  Cross  and  the  Crucifixion,  in  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Isidore  in  the  same  church.  He  died  in  1(518,  See 
Spooner,  Biofj.  Hist,  oj  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Veronese,  Agostino.     See  Turchi. 

Veronese,  Paul.     See  Paolo  Veronese. 

Veronica,  St.  (also  Bei-enlce,  Beronice,  and  Vere- 
n'lce),  is  described  by  tradition  to  have  been  a  pious 
woman  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  moved  with  pity  on  be- 
liolding  the  bloody  and  perspiring  face  of  our  Lord 
when  on  the  way  to  crucifixion,  and  manifested  lier 
sympathy  by  giving  him  her  head-cloth  to  wipe  off  the 
perspiration.  In  response  to  her  kindness,  the  Saviour 
imprinted  his  features,  all  distorted  as  they  were  with 
pain  and  suffering,  on  the  cloth,  and  gave  it  back  to  her 
for  a  memorial  and  token  of  his  love.  This  is  declared 
to  be  the  origin  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  tliose  representa- 
tions of  Clirist's  features  which  are  said  to  have  not 
been  made  with  hands  (tiKovEC  axapoTroiijToi  SreiiTtvK- 
TOi),  and  which  have  given  rise  to  the  Clirists  of  Cor- 
reggio  and  other  famous  painters  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  also  to  the  class  of  hymns  which  are  addressed  to  the 
head  of  Jesus,  e.  g.  the  very  ancient  sequence  Salre 
Sacra  Fades,  St,  Bernard's  Salre  Caput  Cruentatum, 
Paul  Gerhard's  0  Haiipt  roll  Bltit  und  Wunden,  etc. 

Various  modifications  of  the  legend  are:  1.  Veronica 
(or  rather  Hepoj'i/c/;)  was  the  woman  who  had  the  issue 
of  blood  and  was  healed  by  touching  the  hem  of  Christ's 
garment  (Matt,  ix,  '20  sq.).  She  is  said  by  Eusebiiis 
(//.  F.  vii,  17  S(i.)  to  have  subsequently  erected  a  statue 
to  Jesus  in  her  native  town  of  Paneas,  in  Syro-Phoeni- 
cia.  This  is  the  statement  of  John  Malala,  about  A.D. 
6U0,  in  his  Chronographia,  p.  305.  2.  Veronica  was  a 
niece  of  Herod  the  (ireat  by  Salome — an  evident  con- 
founding (pf  Berenice,  the  mother  of  Herodius  and 
grandiniitlier  of  Salome,  with  Veronica.  3.  Veronica 
died  as  a  martyr  at  Antioch,  in  company  with  fifty  oth- 
er virgins  (IJetle  and  others),  4.  Veronica  was  beloved 
of  Amatus,  who  was  described  as  "  famulus  S.  Virginis 
Marise  et  Josephi,  et  Dominns  bajalus  ac  nutritius." 
Amatus  accompanied  her  in  later  years  to  KiSne,  and 
thence  in  the  train  of  St.  Martial  to  Gaul,  where  he  led 
a  holv  life  in  imitation  of  the  hermits  of  Mount  Carmel, 


St.  Veronira.    (From  a  sculpture  by  Andrea  Sncchi  in  the 
chapel  of  the  saint  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.) 

and  died  in  A.D.  75.  5.  The  tradition  usually  received 
in  the  West  states  that  the  emperor  Tiberius  ordered 
Veronica  to  Kome  that  the  touch  of  her  sweat-cloth 
might  cure  his  leprosy,  and  that  when  the  cure  was  ef- 
fected she  jjersiiaded  Tiberius  to  exile  Pilate  in  piniish- 
ment  for  having  sentenced  Jesus  to  death.  Veronica 
afterwards  remained  in  Home  with  her  wonderful  suda- 
riuin,  and  in  her  will  gave  the  cloth  to  Clement,  the 
successor  of  Peter,  by  whom  it  was  transmitted  to  suc- 
ceeding popes.  The  Church  of  Santa  Jlaria  Maggiore 
boasted  its  possession  since  pope  John  VII  (705),  but  it 
is  now  claimed  by  St.  Peter's  at  I!ome.  Oidv  persons 
of  princely  degree  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  rank 
of  titulary  canons  of  St.  Peter's  are  permitted  to  look 
upon  it.  ]Milan,  and  Jacn,  in  Spain,  however,  both  as- 
sert that  the  cloth  is  in  their  possession  (see  Benedict 
XIV  [Lambertini  ],  7>e  Servorum  Dei  Beatifi'cat.  etc. 
iv,  2,  31).  Down  to  the  13th  century  the  cloth  itself, 
and  not  the  woman,  was  called  Veronica,  a  fact  which 
throws  doubt  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  legend  as  a 
whole.  Pa|)ebroch,  jNIabillon,  and  others  reached  the 
conclusion  that  Veronica  was  originally  a  corruption  of 
the  words  (part  Latin,  part  (ireek)  rei-a  icon  (eIkwi'}, 
and  signifies  simply  a  true,  authentic  likeness,  and  manv 
modern  critics  adopt  that  view.  Grimm  (Sa//e  vom 
Urspi-un(/  der  Christushilder,  p.  8())  says  that  the  legend 
of  Veronica  is  simply  the  Occidental  version  of  the 
Eastern  tradition  of  Abgarus  (q.  v.)  of  Edessa,  which 
narrates  that  Christ  sent  both  an  autograph  letter  and 
an  authentic  portrait  of  himself  to  that  prince.  The 
traditional  dwelling  of  Veronica  in  Jerusalem  was  shown, 
situated  by  the  way  from  the  house  of  Pilate  to  Calva- 
ry, in  very  recent  times. 

See  Bolland,  A  eta  SS.  Feb.  4,  i,  449  sq. ;  Baronius, 
Anmil.  ad  An.  34,  No.  138;  (iretser,  S/jntaepnu  de  Inia- 
f/inibus  rum  Manu  Factis  (Ingolst.  1()22);  Chitflef, 
J)e  Linteis  Chriiti  Sepulchr.  Servatis  Crisis  fHstorica 
(Antv.  1624) ;  Beausobre,  Des  Imafjes  de  Main  JHvine, 
in  the  Biblioth.  German,  xviii,  10 ;  Tillemont,  Me- 
moires,  i,  471  sq. ;  (iieseler,  Kirchenrjesch.  i,  80;  Her- 
zog,  Reul-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

VERONICA  (  Lat.  rera,  true;  Gr.  icon,  image),  a 
napkin  or  handkerchief  with  which  a  Jewish  woman, 
named  Prounice  or  Berenice  (Lat.  Veronica),  who  hail 
been  cured  of  the  issue  of  blood  (iMatt.  ix,  20-22,  and 
parallels),  is  said  to  have  wiped  the  face  of  our  Lord 
when  going  to  the  crucifixion  by  the  Way  of  Sorrows. 
Wet  with  blood  and  other  fluids,  his  likeness  was 
stamped  upon  its  triple  folds,  and  the  napkin  was 
brought  in  a  wooden  coffer  from  Palestine  to  Home, 
and   eventually  placed    by  Urban  VIII    in    an    upper 
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Portrait  of  Chnst  on  St. 
Veiouica's  Uaudkerchief, 


chapel  adjoining  one  of  the  great  piers  in  St.  Peter's 
Church,  where  it  is  still  preserved  under  the  charge  of 
the  canons.  It  is  exhiljited 
ill  a  silver  case  ten  times  in 
the  year  to  the  pope,  cardi- 
nals, and  faithful  who  are 
placed  in  the  nave.  As  early 
as  the  14th  century,  ])ainters 
represented  a  woman  holding 
a  linen  clotli,  on  which  is  a 
radiating  face.  surrounde<l  liy 
a  halo,  with  the  cross.  Since 
that  time  the  attribute  has  be- 
come the  subject.  The  iii- 
|l  animate  substance  has  taken 
life,  and  the  woman  is  only 
known  as  Veronica.  There 
were  icons,  or  veils,  preserved 
at  Laon,  Cologne,  and  Milan.  See  Walcott,  Sacred  A  >■- 
cluenl.  s.  V. ;  Barnum,  Romanism  As  It  Is,  p.  491. 

Veronius  (Fiangois  Vero7i),  a  French  Jesuit,  was 
born  about  1575,  in  Paris.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
joined  the  Jesuits,  received  holy  orders,  and  labored 
as  a  missionary  among  the  Protestants  of  France.  In 
l(i22  he  received  permission  to  preach  and  discuss  in 
the  streets  and  in  market-places,  as  predicateur  du  Roi 
pour  Its  controverses,  while  the  French  clergy  gave 
him  the  jurisdiction  and  an  annual  pension.  He  died 
as  pastor  in  Charenton,  Dec.  0, 1049.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  well  qualitied  for  missionary  work,  but,  on  the 
whole,  he  was  very  moderate.  At  the  colloquy  at  Ca- 
dom,  in  1G28,  he  discussed  with  Bochart  and  published 
the  acts  thereof.  Bochart  also  published  the  same 
(Saumiir,  1G30)  because  Veron  had  falsified  them.  He 
wrote,  Methodes  de  Trailer  des  Controverses  de  Religion 
(Paris,  1G38,  2  vols.) : — Regie  de  la.  Foi  Catholique  (ibid. 
1(545;  Latin  in  Migne,  Cursiis  T/ieolor/iciis,  i,  1035  sq.): 
--L'aillon  des  Jansenistes,  ag;ainst.  the  Jansenists: — he 
also  published  a  revised  edition  of  the  Louvaiu  French 
Bible  (1C47).  See  Schrcickh,  Kirchengeschichte  seit 
der  Reformation,  iv,  251 ;  JSiographie  Universelle,  s.  v. ; 
Henke,  Culixtus  und  seine  Zeit,  \\,  i,  157  sq. ;  Tlieolog. 
r iiirersal-LeTikon,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Verpoorten,  Albrecht  Meno,  a  Protestant  the- 
ologian of  (Jermaiiy,  was  born  at  (iotha,  Oct.  13,  1672. 
He  belonged  to  a  family  which  lel't  the  Netherlands 
under  the  persecutions  of  the  duke  of  Alba.  He  stud- 
ied at  Giessen  and  Wittenberg.  In  1C99  he  was  appoint- 
eil  pastor  at  Sonnenberg,  and  in  1708  superintendent  at 
Neustadt.  In  1724  he  was  called  as  rector  of  the  aca- 
demic gymnasium  at  Coburg,  having  received  the  doc- 
torate in  the  same  year.  In  1731  he  went  as  rector  and 
professor  to  Dantzic,  at  the  same  time  acting  as  pastor 
of  Trinity  Church,  where  he  died,  .June  3,  1752.  Ver- 
poorten was  an  excellent  theologian.  In  numerous 
Latin  treatises  he  wrote  on  exegesis  and  criticism  of 
the  New  Test.,  on  Church  history,  and  patristics.  The 
main  results  of  his  studies  are  found  in  Fasciculus  Du- 
serlationuni  ad  Theologiam  maxime  Exege/icam  et  Phi- 
I'llogiam  iSacram  Pertinentiuni  ((Jedani,  1739): — Posi- 
tiones  Theologice  ex  A  rticulis  A  ugustunie  Confessionis,  ed- 
ited by  his  son  (ibid.  1751).  The  number  of  his  larger 
and  smaller  works  amounts  to  seventy-six.  for  w^hich 
see  Diiring,  delehrte  Theologen  Deutschlands  ini  ISten 
vnd  X^ten  Jnhrhumlert,  iv,  586-588;  the  works  pertain- 
ing to  the  Old  Test,  are  given  bv  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii, 
475.     (B.  P.) 

Verpoorten,  Wilhelm  Paul,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, son  of  Albrecht  JMeno,  was  born  Sept.  4,  1721,  at 
Neustadt.  Having  graduated  at  Dantzic  with  the  trea- 
tise De  A  ucfore  Secund(e  I'erlueque  Fpistolte  Johannis 
(1741 ),  he  went  to  Jena,  where  he  publicly  spoke  (1743) 
on  Cidor  sub  Nube  T(rrrenle  Fsa.  xxr,  5,  in  Versione 
Ilieronymi  Vulgataque  Obviits,  ad  Textuni  Hebrceum 
Reigue  ipsiiis  Xati/7-am  Expensus.  In  the  same  year 
he  went  to  Leipsic,  where,  on  account  of  his  disserta- 


tion De  Concilio  (Ecumenico  Secundo,  Const antinopoU- 
tano  Primo  (1745),  he  received  the  privilege  of  lectur- 
ing. But  bodily  infirmities  of  h'is  father  called  him 
home,  where  he  prepared  liiinself  tor  the  ministry.  In 
1751  he  was  appointed  pastor  at  Stiiblau,  near  Dantzic; 
in  1762  he  was  called  as  second  deacon  to  Dantzic;  and 
in  1770  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  gymnasium 
there,  where  he  died,  Jan.  17,  1794.  Besides  the  disser- 
tations already  mentioned,  he  wrote.  Diss.  Inavg.  de 
llabilu  Legis  ad  Pcenitentiam  et  Fidem  (presented  to 
the  Kiinigsberg  University  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
tiivinity,  1770)  : — Progr.  de  Prcesidiis  Theologo  ex  His- 
toria  Ecclesice  Petendis  (Gedani,  1770) : — Diss.de  Resur- 
rectione  Impiorum  Merita  Christi  non  Impetrata  (ibid. 
1774) : — Diss,  de  Viudiciis  Doctrince  de  Suppliciis  Dam- 
natoi-um  yEternis  (ibid.  1774).  For  his  other  writings 
see  Dciring,  Gelehrte  Theologen  Deutschlands  im  IHleri  und 
19/e«  Jahrhundert,  iv,  592  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Verrio,  An  tonio,  a  Neapolitan  painter,  was  born  at 
Lecce  about  1639.  After  making  considerable  progress  in 
the  art,  he  visited  Venice  to  study  the  coloring  of  the 
Venetian  school.  After  some  time  he  returned  to  Na- 
ples, where  he  gained  much  notoriety  through  the  exe- 
cution of  certain  gaj'  paintings.  In  1660  he  painted  a 
large  picture  in  fresco  of  Christ  Healing  the  Sick,  in  the 
College  of  the  Jesuits,  which  was  markeil  for  its  fine 
coloring.  He  next  went  to  France  and  painted  the 
high-altar  of  the  Carmelites  at  Toulouse.  Shortly  after 
this  he  went  to  England  in  the  service  of  Charles  II, 
who  desired  him  to  direct  the  manufacture  of  tapestry 
at  Mortlake;  but  the  king  changed  his  mind,  and  Ver- 
rio was  employed  on  the  frescos  of  Windsor  Castle, 
After  the  accession  of  James  II  he  was  again  enyiloj'ed 
at  Windsor  in  "  Wolsey's  Tomb-house,"  then  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  Ket'using  for  a 
time  to  enter  the  service  of  William  III,  he  painted  for 
the  nobility,  but  afterwards  was  induced  to  paint  for 
the  king.  He  was  granted  an  annual  pension  of  £200 
by  queen  Anne,  but  died  in  1707.  He  is  described  by 
Walpole  as  "  an  excellent  painter  for  the  sort  of  subjects 
on  which  he  was  employed,  that  is,  without  much  in- 
vention, and  with  less  taste;  his  exuberant  pencil  was 
ready  at  pouring  out  gods,  goddesses,  kings,  emperors, 
and  triumphs,  over  those  public  surfaces  on  which  the 
eye  never  rests  long  enough  to  criticise,  and  where  one 
should  be  sorry  to  place  the  works  of  a  better  master;  I 
mean  ceilings  and  staircases.  The  New  Testament  or  the 
Roman  history  cost  him  nothing  but  ultramarine;  that 
and  marble  columns  and  marble  steps  he  never  spared." 

Verschorists,  a  sect  that  derived  its  denomina- 
tion from  Jacob  Verschoor,  a  native  of  Flushing,  in  the 
Netherlands,  who  in  the  year  1680,  out  of  a  perverse 
and  heterogeneous  mixture  of  the  tenets  of  Cocceius 
and  Spinoza,  produced  a  new  form  of  religion,  equally  re- 
markable for  its  extravagance  and  impiety.  His  disci- 
ples and  followers  were  called  Ilebreu-s,  on  account  of  the 
zeal  and  assiduity  with  which  they  all,  without  distinc- 
tion of  age  or  sex,  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  Their  sentiments  were  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Hattemists  (q.  v.).  See  Mosheim, 
Hist,  of  the  Church,  bk.  iv,  cent,  xvii,  §  ii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii. 

Verschuir,  Joiiann  Hkinuich,  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  and  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
at  Franeker,  who  died  May  20,  1803,  is  the  author  of, 
Dissei'tatio  de  Paronomasia  Orientaiibus  midtum  A  du- 
mata,  qum  est  Octara  in  ejusdem  Dissertationibus  Phi- 
lologico-exegeticis  (Franeker,  1773): — Dissertatio  Cri- 
tica,  qua  Lectio  Codicis  Hebrmi  in  Loco  Celebri  Deut. 
xxvii,  4  Defenditur,  et  Lectio  Samaritani  Textus  tati- 
quam  Spuria  Rejicitur  (ibid.  1767) : — Dissert ationes  Phi- 
lologico-exegeticm  (ibid.  1773).  See  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii, 
475 ;  Steinschneider,  Biliogi-aphisches  Handb.  s.  v. ;  Wi- 
ner, llandb.  der  theol.  Literatur,  i,  221.     (B.  P.) 

Verse,  as  a  written  or  typographical  division  in  the 
text  of  the  Bible,  has  a  historical  and  literary  interest 
which  justifies  its  full  treatment  here. 
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I.  Tn  Manuscripts. — Umler  this  head  we  consider  the 
members  of  rhythmical  passages,  the  h)<;ical  divisions 
in  the  prose  books  peculiar  to  the  versions,  and  the  log- 
ical divisions  in  the  original  texts. 

1.  The  term  verse  (j-ersus,  from  certo,  "  to  turn"),  like 
the  Greek  arixoQ,  was  applied  by  the  Romans  to  lines 
in  general,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  but  more  partic- 
ularly to  the  rhythmical  divisions,  which  generally  com- 
menced the  line  with  a  capital  letter.  The  custom  of 
writing  poetical  books  in  stanzas  was  common  to  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  Arabians,  and  Hebrews.  The  poetical 
books  (viz.  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Can- 
ticles), in  the  oldest  Hebrew  MSS.,  as  the  Paris,  Bod- 
leian, Cassel,  and  Regiomontanus,  are  also  thus  divided ; 
and  some  poetical  passages  in  the  historical  books  are  still 
given  in  this  form  in  our  printed  Hebrew  Bibles.  The 
Alexandrian  5IS.,  and  those  of  the  Italic  version,  are 
equally  so  written;  and  this  division  is  found  in  the 
Psaltcrium  Turicense,  the  Verona  and  St.  Germain  Psal- 
ters, and  in  !AIartianay's  edition  of  Jerome.  Athanasius 
applied  the  term  aTi-)^0Q  to  the  passage  in  Psa.  cxix,  G"2, 
"I  arose  at  midnight  to  praise  thee  for  the  judgment 
of  thy  righteousness  ;"  and  Chrysostom  observes,  on  Psa. 
xlii,  that  "each  stich  ((Tr(\of)  suffices  to  afford  us  much 
philosophy."  He  also  uses  the  term  pi'iaiQ  in  the  same 
sense.  The  poetical  books  are  called  by  Epiphauius 
the  five  aTixi]piic. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  division  may  have  come 
from  the  original  authors,  which  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  especially  the  parallelism  of  the  sentences, 
seems  to  require  (Jebb,  Sacred  Literature).  In  the  Cod. 
Alex,  are  equally  divided  in  this  manner  the  songs  of 
Muses  and  of  Hannah  ;  the  prayers  of  Isaiah,  of  Jonah, 
of  Habakkuk,  Hezekiah,  Jlanasses,  and  Azarias;  the 
Benedicite ;  and  the  songs  of  Mary  (9f  oro/coc),  Simeon, 
and  Zachariah  in  the  New  Test. ;  to  which  is  added  the 
Morning  Hymn,  or  Gloria  in  Excelsis. 

2.  A  similar  metrical  ilivision  is  found  in  the  Latin 
version.  Jerome  {Ep.  ad  Sunn,  et  Fret.)  applies  the 
term  versiculus  to  the  words  "grando  etcarbones  ignis" 
(Psa.  xviii,  13),  assigning  as  a  reason  why  the  Greeks 
had  not  this  versicle  after  the  interposition  of  two 

.  verses,  that  it  had  been  inserted  in  the  Sept.  from  the 
Hebrew  and  Theodotion's  version  (with  an  asterisk). 
He  also  observes  that  it  was  not  easy  to  reply  to  the 
question  why  Paul,  in  citing  Psa.  xiii,  added  eight 
verses  not  found  in  the  Hebrew.  Martianay  remarks 
that  these  eight  verses,  which  form  but  three  divisions 
in  the  Latin  psalters,  are  thus  found  in  an  ancient 
psalter  of  the  koivI]  and  the  Italic,  in  the  Abbey  of  St.- 
Gerraain-des-Pres : 

Sepnlchi-um  patens  est  guttnr  eornm 

Lingiiis  suis  dolose  agebaiit  [Psa.  v,  !>]. 

Venenum  aspidum  sub  labris  eoriini  [cxi,  3]. 

Qiioium  OS  nialedictione  et  amaiitndiiie  plenum  est  [x,  7]. 

Veloces  pedes  eornni  ad  effniidendinn  sauguineni 

Contritio  et  iiifelicitas  in  viis  eornin 

Et  viam  pacis  non  cognovenint  [Isa.  lix,  7,  S]. 

Nou  est  timor  Dei  ante  oculos  eorum  [Psa.  xxxvi,  1]. 

We  need  scarcely  add  that  these  eight  stichs,  although 
found  in  Justin  Martyr,  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  and  in  the 
Vulgate,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  versions,  are  an  early  in- 
terpolation from  Rom.  iii,  15-18.  They  are  wanting  in 
the  Cod.  Alex. 

Jerome  observes  (Prcef.  ad  Job),  that  the  book  of  Job 
commences  with  prose,  glides  into  verse,  and  again  ends 
with  a  short  comma  in  prose  from  the  verse  "  Ideirco 
me  reprehendo,  et  ago  poenitentiam  in  cinere  et  favilla" 
(the  form  assumed  also  by  the  text  of  the  oldest  He- 
brew MSS.).  He  adds  that  there  were  seven  hundred 
or  eight  hundred  verses  wanting  in  the  old  Latin  ver- 
sion of  this  book,  and  makes  mention  of  "three  short 
verses"  in  Ezek.  xxi  and  Isa.  Ixiii.  That  a  stichomet- 
rical  arrangement  pervaded  the  whole  Latin  Bible  is 
further  evident  from  the  Speculum  <S'«//)^!/?v»', attributed 
to  Augustine,  which  contains  extracts  from  Psalms,  Can- 
ticles, Ecclesiastes,  Job,  Hosea,  Amos,  IMicah,  Zephaniah, 
Malachi,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Wisdom,  Ecclesias- 


ticus,  the  four  evangelists,  2  Corinthians,  Philippians, 
Timothy,  1  John,  and  Hebrews.  All  these  passages  will 
be  fountl  extracted  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  184-.', 
p.  (576-683;  and  altliougii  the  first  editors  of  the  Spec- 
ulum se^m  to  have  misunderstood  Augustine's  meaning 
(Simon,  Hist.  Critique^,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  tlie 
verses  in  the  Speculum  (one  of  which  was  "  Popnlus 
ejus  et  oves  pascujB  ejus")  were  of  the  character  which 
we  are  now  describing.  Jerome  has  not  followed  any 
of  the  divisions  of  the  present  Hebrew  text,  except  in 
those  passages  where  he  could  not  well  have  avoided 
it — viz.,  the  alphabetical  division  in  the  book  of  Lamen- 
tations, and  the  alphabetical  Psalms;  but  even  here  he 
differs  from  the  present  divisions  (Morini  Exerc.  Blbl. 
ii,2). 

Jerome  introduced  a  similar  division  into  the  prophet- 
ical books  and  the  books  of  Chronicles.  To  this  divis- 
ion he,  in  the  prophetical  books,  applies  the  terms  cnla, 
and  commata  (or  "stanzas"  and  "  hemistichs"),  while  in 
the  Chronicles  he  only  employs  the  colon,  or  longer  pe- 
riod. "  No  one,"  he  observes, "  when  he  sees  the  proph- 
ets divided  into  verses  (versibus),  must  suppose  that 
they  are  bound  by  metrical  lines,  or  that  in  this  respect 
they  resemble  the  Psalms  and  the  books  of  Solomon ; 
but  as  the  works  of  Demosthenes  and  Tully  are  divided 
into  colons  and  commas,  although  written  in  prose  and 
not  verse,  we  have,  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader, 
also  distinguished  our  new  version  by  a  new  species  of 
writing."  The  Chronicles,  he  says,  he  divided  into 
members  of  verses  (^per  versuum  cola),  in  order  to  avoid 
an  "inextricable  forest  of  names." 

The  following  specimens  of  Jerome's  divisions  are 
from  Martianay : 

[Job  iii.] 
"  Pereat  dies  in  qua  naius  snm 

et  nox  in  qua  dictum  est :  Conceptus  est  homo. 
Dies  ilia  veitatur  in  tenebrns 

non  reqniral,  enm  Ueiis  desuper 

et  nou  illustretur  liiniine." 

[Isaiah  xl.] 
"Consolamini,  Cousolamini,  popule  mens, 

dicit  Deus  vester. 
Loquiminj  ad  cor  Jerusalem,  et  advocate  earn: 
Oranis  vallis  exaltabitur, 

et  oninis  mons  et  collis  humiliabitur, 
Et  erunt  prava  in  diiecia, 

et  aspeni  in  vias  jilanas. 
Et  revelabitnr  gloria  Domini, 

et  videbit,  etc. 
Vox  diceiitis:  Clania. 

Et  dixi : 

Quid  claniabo  ? 

Omnis  caro  fceiuim, 
et  orauis  gloria  ejus  quasi  flos  agri." 

[1  Chron.  xiv.] 
"Misit  qnoqne  Hiram  lex  Tyri  nuutios  ad  David,  et  ligna 
cedrina,  et  artilices  pai'ietuni,  liguonunque,  nt  sediti- 
caieut  ei  domnni. 
Cognovitqne  David  quod  confiimasset  enni  Domiinis  in 
regeni  super  Israel,  et  sublevatum  esset  reguum  suuiu 
super  popiihini  ejus  Isracd. 
Accepit  quoque  David  alias  uxoies  in  Jerusalem:  ge- 
uuitque  tilios  et  Alias." 

A  division  of  the  prophetical  books  into  cola,  or  stichs, 
has  been  considered  by  some  to  have  had  its  origin  be- 
fore the  time  of  Jerome.  Eusebius  acquaints  us  (//ist. 
Eccles.x\,  16)  that  Origen,  in  his  //ea-f»;)/(/,  divided  the 
Greek  and  other  versions  into  KCjKa,  which,  however, 
bishop  Christopherson  (in  Euseb.  Eccks.  Jlist.)  sup- 
poses to  be  the  cohmms  containing  the  different  texts 
into  which  Origen's  I'oli/rjlot  was  divided.  Hesvchius, 
who  died  in  A.D.  433,  also  published  his  rrTixijpiic  uf 
the  twelve  prophets,  which  he  calls  an  invention  of  the 
fathers,  in  imitation  of  David  and  Solomon,  who  had 
thus  divided  their  rhythmical  compositions.  He  ob- 
serves that  he  had  found  a  similar  division  in  the  apus- 
tolical  books.  In  this  case  such  division  must  ha\c 
been  anterior  to  the  stichometrical  editi<in  of  Euthalius, 
if  the  date  assigned  to  his  piddication  be  correct,  viz., 
.\.D.  450.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  work  of  He- 
sychius  was  but  an  adaptation  of  Jerome's  cola  and 
commata  to  the  Greek  text.     This  is  also  the  opinion 
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of  Martianay.  Epiphaniiis  {De  Orth.  Fid.  iv)  adds  the 
two  books  of  Wisdom  to  the  poetical  books  thus  arranged. 

3.  We  have  seen  that  Jerome  imitates  tlie  mode  of 
writing  tlie  works  of  Demosthenes  and  C'ieero  in  his 
divisions  of  Chronicles.  This  custom  of  writing /card 
(TriYOOt;  appears  to  have  been  usual  among  profane 
writers.  Josephus  observes  that  his  own  Antiquities 
consisted  of  sixty  thousand  cnxoi.  although  in  Itlig's 
edition  there  are  onU'  forty  thousand  broken  lines. 
l)i<igenes  Laertins,  in  his  Lices  of  the  I'hilosophers,  re- 
counts the  number  of  sticiis  which  their  works  con- 
tained. There  have,  however,  existed  doubts  as  to 
what  the  arixoi  really  were;  some  supposing  Ihem  to 
be  simply  lines,  or  lines  consisting  of  a  certain  number 
of  words  or  lettx>rs,  as  in  our  printed  books,  while  others 
have  maintained  them  to  be  lines  of  varied  length  reg- 
ulated by  the  sense,  like  the  cola  and  cominuta  of  Je- 
rome. The  fact  is  that  there  are  MS8.  written  in  both 
kinds  of  verses  or  stichs,  with  the  number  of  the  stichs 
pliced  at  the  end  of  each  book;  and  this  is  what  is 
called  stichometri),  or  the  enumeration  of  lines.  The 
introduction  of  lines  regulated  by  the  sense  into  the 
New  Test,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  rude  substitute 
for  punctuation.  The  second  mode,  resembling  our 
|)rinted  books,  is  also  common  ;  it  is  that  adopted  in  the 
Charlemagne  Bible,  at  the  close  of  each  book  of  which 
will  be  found  the  number  of  verses — that  is,  lines  of 
eipial  length — but  without  any  regard  to  the  inmiber  of 
worsts  or  letters. 

We  are  not  aware  at  what  time  or  by  whom  stichom- 
etry  was  adapted  to  the  Gospels,  but  not  long  after 
the  time  of  Euthalius  we  find  it  in  common  use.  The 
("od.  Bezw  ( C)  and  the  Clermont  ISIS.  (D)  are  thus  writ- 
ten.    The  following  is  from  C  (John  i): 

Ek  apx^  '1"  °  Xo7oc  Kai  o  Xotoi  ij"  Tpot  tov  ©eoK 

Ktii  Hf oc  1)1'  <>  Ao709.  ouTor  rj"  tr  apx'/  fpof  toi  Qtov 

Wavra  bt  avrov  e7ei'eTo  Kai  x^P^^'  i^vtov 

E7ei't7o  ovSe  tv  6  YcYoiei''  ei'  au-no 

Zajxj  tiv  Kat  i}  ^ton  t]v  TO  </»(09  Ttoy  av^ptairuyv 

Kat  TO  ^o}?  ev  rrj  OKOTta  (paivet 

Kui  r,  anoTia  avTO  ov  KuTe\n/3ei' 
E^eieTO  ai/^pioTTov  aTrea-raX/j.nw: 

Hapa  Seov,  ofojica  aVTov  lit>ai'vriK. 

The  following  is  from  Acts  xiii,  IG,  in  Greek  and  Lat- 
in (Kipling,  p.  747) : 

Ai/ao-Taf  d€  6  itai/Xor — Cum  suvrexisset  P.iuhis 

Km  Karaaeiaat  rr)  X^'P'   ciTtv— Et  sileulium   Uianu  postu- 

lasset,  dixit, 
AiiSpe?  IffTputiAiTai,  Kat   o\  (pofiovfieioi  tov  Otuv — Viri  Istra- 

heliti,  et  qui  tiinelis  Deum 
>Koi><raTe — Audiie. 
'o  eeo?  TOK  \aou  tovtov,  k.  t.  X. — Deus  populi  hujup,  etc. 

Afterwards,  in  order  to  save  parchment,  it  became 
usual  to  write  the  stichometrical  books  continuously, 
separating  tlie  stichs  by  a  point,  but  still  ]ilacing  their 
inimbers  at  the  end  of  each  book.  Tlie  following  is  a 
specimen  frorn  the  Cod.  C\'pr. : 

'O  de  e7ef*-e(9.  napeXa/^e  to  Tratdiov.  Kut  rtii'  fir^repa  avrov. 
Kai  tjX^^v  €(?  7^^  l(Tpat]\.  uKOV(Ta\-  Se.  on  Apxt]^ciu^  fittaiXettere 
enc  r»]9  [ovdaiai\  uni  Hpwduu  tov  iraTpo^  avrov.  e<po^3r)^tj  tKei 
ane\ieiv. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  the  point,  the  stichs  commenced 
with  a  capital,  as  in  the  Cod.  Boerner.,  which,  however, 
seems  to  liave  been  written  by  an  ignorant  Irish  scribe, 
unacquainted  with  the  languages  in  which  the  JNIS.  was 
written  : 

Ut   nou   quasi    ex  necessitate  t  era    boiinm  tiinni    sit. 

li>a.     flti  ci)9  KaTal'a7Ktil'  to   a^a^ol-  aov      »). 

Sed     voluutiirinm     forsitau    enim     ideo     t  propterea. 

AAAa      KaTiKovafioii.         'l"xa         fap.         Aia  tovto. 

horam  t  iid  tempus      ut      feternum 


voluutiirinm 

KaTiKovaitov. 

Ad 

Exwp'ff^'I.         TTpo^  wpa 

illimi  t  eiim      recipias      nou 

auTOi'  a7rtx»l?  oi'K 

frntrem        dilectiim       innxhne 
AoeX^ov.       A7a7r»jTin'.      Ma\A((TTa 


jam 

tT(l 

mihl 
c/io< 


qnajii 

qnanto 
noco). 


seiviun 
doi-Aoi^. 


tibi 
aot 


tiWov 

;itur  t  ergo 
ovv 


et       in  Ciirne 

Kat.       €1'.  aapKet 

ne     habes  soeium 

»e         tX^'f  KJivuivov 


et 


dno 


accipe 

l\poc\a/3ot 


sicnt     ine.     77.  Si  aufem     aliquid     nocuit  t     laesit     te 

wf       (ij.ai.  El  de  .T(.  t)6ti-  K>i<rt:i'      at 

nut         debet  hoc       mibi      iniputa      ego     ))!\uhis 

n.        o^eiAtirai.       Tiiuto         /uoi         eAAo7a        t.7uj      jrui'Aoi. 
scripsi  niea      nianu        ego        reddam       ut      nou 

ejpa^a     Tti.      e/jLti         X'ft'-  LT^       uTTOTeiow.      Iia       ;li>i 

dicam      tibi    qnod    et     te     ip.^^um    milii  dcbes 

Ac7(0         aot.        oTt      Kat     oe       uutoi'.       ^ot.       •npoaotpiXti'^. 

ita  t  utique       fr;iter        ego       te         fiiiar         in       dfio. 

Nui,  Hal  atieA^e.        E7U)       aov.      otat^nv.       et.  kcu. 

[Phi  I  em.  14-20.] 

The  stichs  were  sometimes  very  short,  as  in  Cod. 
Laud.  (K),  in  which  there  is  seldom  above  one  word  in 
each.  The  Clermont  JIS.  (D)  contains  a  list  of  the 
stichs  in  all  the  (Jreek  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests., 
and  the  Stichometiij  of  Nicephorus  contains  a  similar 
einmieration  of  the  canonical  books — tiie  antilegomena 
of  the  01<i  and  New  Tests. — and  of  the  Apocryphal  books, 
as  Enoch,  the  Testaments  of  the  Patriarchs,  etc. 

Hug  {Iiitrod.')  observes  that  the  Cod.  Alex,  might 
be  easily  mistaken  for  the  copy  of  a  stichometrical  man- 
uscript, from  the  resemblance  of  its  divisions  to  the 
<JTi\oi.  as,  i]K0i'(ja  ct  (pu)vi]<^  \tyov(n]g  ^un.  ovaarnt; 
rifrpf.  ^vc!ov  Kill  (j)ayi.,  but  these  occur  only  in  occa- 
sional passages. 

Instances  occur  in  other  !M.SS.  in  which  the  stanzas 
are  numbered  in  the  margin,  as  in  the  Song  of  Moses, 
in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Psalter  of  Sedulius  of  Ireland, 
who  flourished  in  the  9th  century.  The  song  consists 
of  forty-two  commas  or  stichs,  comprised  in  seven  co- 
lons or  stanzas,  with  a  Koman  numeral  prefixed  to  each 
— all  in  the  handwriting  of  Sedulius.  The  Latin  is 
Ante-Hieronymian  (Montfaucon,  Palnoyr.  Grcec;  also 
Christian  Remembrancer,  ut  sup.,  p.  G87). 

There  is  a  (ireek  stichometrical  manuscript  of  Isaiah, 
probably  of  the  9th  century,  in  the  Bibliolheque  du  Roi 
(1892),  in  which  the  stichs  do  not  commence  with  the 
line;  but  there  is  a  (Jreek  numeral  letter  attached  in 
the  margin  opposite  each  stich,  the  enumeration  re- 
commencing at  the  end  of  everj-  hundred  lines,  in  this 
form  : 

1.  The  vision  of  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz,  which  he  saw 

concerniug  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  in  the  days  of  Uz- 
zinh,  Jothani,  Aha/.,  and  Ilezekiah,  kings  of 

2.  Jndidi.     Hear,  O  heavens,  and 

3.  give  ear,  O  earth  :  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken. 

4.  I  have  nouris^hed  and  brought  up  children,  and  they 
.5.  have  rebelled  against  me.     The  ox  kuowelh 

G.  his  owner,  and  ilie  ass  his  master's  crib: 

7.  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people 

8.  doth  not  consider.     O  sinful  inition, 

9.  a  people  laden  with  iniquity,  a  seed 

10.  of  evil-doers,  children  that  are  C(n'rupters;  they  have 

forsii 

11.  ken  the  Lord,  they  have  provoked  the  ho 

ly  one  of  Israel  to  aniier:  they  aie  gone  away 
backward.     Ye  will  revolt  more  and  more,  etc. 

12.  \\'hy  should  ye  be  stricken  any  more? 

Hug  is  of  opinion  that  the  stichometrical  system 
gave  rise  to  the  continuous  and  regular  grammatical 
punctuation.  Attempts  at  interpiuiction  for  the  sake 
of  the  sense  were,  however,  of  much  greater  antiquity 
in  profane  authors  than  the  »ra  of  stichometry.  (Gram- 
matical points  are  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by 
Aristophane.s  of  Bj'zantium  about  two  centuries  before 
the  Christian  a?ra.  Wo  have  already  seen  that  inter- 
punction  was  in  use  in  j\ISS.  of  the  New  Test,  before 
Eiitlialius.  as  in  the  Cod.  Alex.  Isidore  of  Spain  in- 
forms us  that  the  only  note  of  division  in  his  time 
was  a  single  point,  which,  to  denote  a  comma,  or  short 
pause,  was  placed  at  the  bottom ;  to  denote  a  colon,  or 
larger  pause,  in  the  middle;  and  to  denote  a  full  pause, 
or  period,  was  ]daced  at  the  top  of  the  final  letter  of  the 
.sentence. '  jNIanu.scripts  of  the  New  Test.,  as  the  Zurich 
Cod.  Bas.  E,  have  come  down  to  us  thus  pointed.  In 
others,  as  the  Cod.  Alex,  and  Cod.  Ephrem.,  the  point  is 
placed  indifferently  at  the  top,  bottom,  or  middle  of  the 
letter  (Tischendorf,  Cod.  Kphrem.).  Others,  as  L,  use 
a  cro.ss  for  the  purpose  of  marking  a  period,  and  Colb. 
700  makes  use  of  no  other  mark.  Hupfehi,  however 
{Stud.  u.  Krit.),  doubts  whether  the  points  in  Cod.  Cy- 
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prius  are  notes  of  the  sticlis,  ami  Jeiiies  any  distinction 
between  ii;raintnatical  and  other  interpinietion. 

Originally  there  were  no  spaees  between  the  words, 
but  in  the  ISth  or  9th  century  they  bei;an  to  be  sepa- 
rated either  by  spaces  or  by  points.  About  the  same 
period  the  present  marks  of  |)unctuation  began  to  be 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  adoptetl,  and  had  become 
universal  in  the  10th  century.  Michaelis  {Introd.  ch. 
xiii)  says  "that  Jerome  introduced  the  comma  and  co- 
lon;" but  this  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  ilividing  sen- 
tences. Cod.  V,  however,  in  Alattluei,  of  the  Sth  cen- 
tury, has  the  comma  and  the  point,  and  Cod.  Yat.  351 
the  colon.  The  Greek  note  of  interrogation  came  into 
ii»e  in  the  9th  century.  After  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, the  Aldine  editions  fixed  the  punctuation,  which 
was,  however,  varied  by  Robert  Stephens  in  his  differ- 
ent editions  of  the  Bible.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  punctuation  of  the  Bible  possesses  no 
authority,  and  that  no  critic  hesitates  to  dissent  from 
it.  The  accents,  or  the  writing  Kara  TvpoaifiCiuv,  which 
were  already  in  use  in  the  Old  Test.,  were  added  by 
Euthalius  to  his  edition,  but  were  not  in  general  use 
before  the  10th  century. 

■1.  The  Hebrew  MS.S.  all  contain  a  versicular  divis- 
ion, marked  with  the  accent  called  silluk,  and  the  soph 
pitsukXend  of  the  verse).  The  word  jjhsm/;,  pIDS,  is 
found  in  the  Talmud,  where  it  denotes  some  division 
of  this  kind;  but  whether  the  Talmiidical  pesukim  are 
identical  with  those  in  the  manuscri]its  has  been  strong- 
ly contested.  It  is  said  in  tract  Kiddushiii  (xxx,  1), 
"Our  rabbins  assert  that  the  law  contains  5888  [or,  ac- 
cording to  Morinus,  8888]  pesukim, ''  while,  according  to 
the  division  in  our  Bibles,  there  are  5845  verses.  "  The 
Psalms  have  eight  more."  There  are  at  present  2527. 
"The  Chronicles  eight  less."  This  division  rather  re- 
sembles the  oTi'xoi  in  the  Sept.,  of  which  the  Psalms 
contain  5000.  In  the  Mishna  {Mef/illa/i,  iv,  1)  it  is  said, 
"  He  who  reads  the  law  must  not  read  less  than  three 
pesukim.  Let  not  more  than  one  be  read  by  the  inter- 
preter, or  three  in  the  prophets."  The  passage  in  Isa. 
lii,3-5  is  reckoned  as  three  pesukim.  In  Taen  (iv,  3) 
a  precept  is  given  for  reading  the  history  of  the  crea- 
tio.i  according  to  the  parashes  and  the  verses  in  the 
law  ;  and  in  the  Bab.  Talmud  {Baba  Bathru,  xiv,  2)  the 
passage  in  Deut.  xxxv,  5-12  is  called  "the  last  eight 
verses  (pesukim)  in  the  law."  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  some  at  least  of  our  present  verses  correspond  with 
the  Talmudical.  The  term  U^p'i'^'D'''S,  pisukim,  is  also 
applied  in  the  Gemara,  as  synonymous  with  C'^w"13, 
to  reading  lessons  in  general,  and  sometimes  to  short 
passages  or  half-verses.  But  no  marks  appear  to  have 
existed  in  the  text  to  distinguish  these  divisions,  which 
were  doubtless  preserved  by  oral  teaching.  The  first 
notice  of  such  signs  is  found  in  Sopherim  (iii,7),  in  these 
words:  "  Liber  legis, in  quo  incisum  est, et  in  quo  capita 
incisorum  punctata  sunt,  ne  legas  in  illo."  No  such 
marks  occur  in  the  synagogue  rolls.  The  Sept.  and 
Vulg.  differ  both  from  the  Hebrew  and  from  each  other 
in  divisions  of  this  character  (Psa.  xliii,  11,  12;  xc,  2; 
Lam.  iii,  5;  Jonah  ii,  6;  Obad.  9;  l'u/r/.Vain.v,b;  Ec- 
cles.  i,  5).  The  pesukim  of  the  Talmud,  which  are  there 
said  to  have  descended  from  Closes,  inay  have  been 
jjossibly  separated  by  spaces.  From  a  Targum  on  Cant. 
v,  13,  it  appears  that  the  decalogue  was  originally  writ- 
ten in  ten  lines  (fammim).  All  the  pointed  or  jNIasoretic 
MSS.  contain  the  present  verses,  divided  by  the  sop/i 
pasuk  (;).  We  have  already  referred  to  the  (practice  of 
the  Masorites  in  numbering  these  verses,  which  was 
done  at  the  end  of  each  book.  Thus  at  the  end  of 
Genesis,  "  Genesis  has  1534  verses,"  etc. ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  Pentateuch,  "The  number  of  verses  (pesukim) 
in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  955,  its  sign  T'Sn  [which 
represents  the  same  number] ;  the  middle  verse  is,  'And 
thou  shalt  do  according  to  the  sentence'  (xvii,  10);  the 
Dumber  of  parashes  is  ten,  and  of  sidarim  twenty-seven; 


and  the  number  of  verses  in  the  entire  Pentateuch  is 
5245  [5845?].  .  .  .  The  number  of  verses  in  the  Psalms 
is  2527,  the  sign  "TINS;  the  middle  verse,  'Neverthe- 
less the}'  riattered  thee  with  their  mouth'  (Ixxviii,  3<3) ; 
the  number  of  sidarim  nineteen,  and  the  number  of 
psalms  150."  The  Venice  edition  of  Ben-Chaijiin,  from 
which  these  divisions  are  taken,  omits  them  in  Chroni- 
cles, but  they  are  supplied  by  two  MSS.  In  the  Penta- 
teuch the  number  of  verses  in  the  greater  sections,  or 
those  marked  by  ESS  and  D  D  O,  is  also  indicated  at 
the  end  of  each  section,  thus :  "  Bereshith  has  146  verses, 
sign  rr^Ii^S;  Noah  has  153  verses,  etc.  The  entire 
number  of  verses  is  23,200."  Before  the  Concordance 
of  rabbi  Nathan,  in  the  15th  century,  the  Jews  made 
their  references  by  citing  in  the  Pentateuch  the  first 
two  words  of  the  Sabbath  lessons,  making  no  use 
of  the  shorter  sidat-im,  or  of  the  open  or  shut  parash- 
es. Of  these,  which  are  confined  to  the  Pentateuch, 
there  are  290  open  and  379  shut.  Of  the  larger 
parashes,  or  Sabbath  lessons,  Genesis  contains  twelve; 
Exodus  eleven  ;  Leviticus,  Niniibers,  and  Deuteronomy 
ten  each.  Of  the  lesser  sidarim  Genesis  contains  forty- 
two,  etc.  These  always  commence  in  the  Pentateuch 
with  an  open  or  closed  section.  From  the  time  of  car- 
dinal Hugo's  CuiKordunce  citations  began  to  be  made 
by  chapter  and  letter.  All  MSS.  of  the  Vulg.  after  this 
period  began  to  be  thus  marked,  and  we  find  Nicholas 
de  Lyra  in  the  14th  century  frequently  citing  them  in 
this  manner.  The  citation  of  chapter  and  verse  was 
a  Jewish  improvement  of  the  succeeding  century.  See 
Scriptures,  Holy. 

The  ancient  Greek  MSS.  which  have  descended  to 
our  times  also  contain  a  division  into  short  sentences, 
which  have  been  sometimes  called  crixoi  and  verses. 
They  are  regulated  by  the  sense,  anil  each  constitutes 
a  full  period.  They  are  frequently  double  or  treble  the 
length  of  the  verses  in  our  present  New  Test.,  although 
sometimes  they  are  identical  with  them.  The  Alex- 
andrian, Vatican,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  and  other  ancient 
MSS.,  all  contain  similar  divisions.  The  following  is 
from  the  Cod.  Ephremi  (I  Tim.  iii,  12-1(5) : 

AtaKovot  earuiaav  ^la^  ')vvatii.a^  avo^ei'  T€Ki/a}i'  KaAoj?  TrpotCTd- 
^evot  Kat  Tttiv  tbiuiv  oimtav  '  o'l  7ap  Ka.\a)9  ^iaKoniffafTe?  *  /3u- 
^}j.ov  traVTOts;  Ka\(>v  ire^mroiovvTat'  Kat  iroWtjv  nupfitiatuv  tv 
■niUTti  Til  ev  Xu).  If' 

TavTa  crot  jfja<pu)  e^ni^uiv  eXieiv  irpo9  ere  €»  raxet'  eav  6e 
/3)]<xdvi(i>'  iva  <:i6ii?  TTcoc  dei  tv  uiKW  ieov  ixvaaTije(fjta^ai'  tin? 
euTii/  tKii\r]<rta  ituu  I^idvtos'  a-v\oi  Kat  tdfiaiiDfia  Tfis  u\i)- 
S-titir' 

Kat  6fio\oyoviJ.evoi<:  ^leya  ea-ni>  to  mf  ei'tre/Jeiu?  nvaToptov' 
o?  [?]  ec^ai/epw^M  ei-  aapat'  eSiKaiuiSei/  irw'  ui<j)5tn  a77e\on  ' 
tKnpvx,ii]   tv   eSieuii''    einaTtv^n   ev  Koafiw'  avi\t\iJ.<l>^yi    m 

II.  Ill  the  Printed  Bibles. —  1.  In  these  the  numerical 
notation  is  generally  attributed  to  Robert  Stephen, 
or  Stephens  ( Elienm ).  The  origin  is,  notwith- 
standing, involved  in  obscurity.  Even  those  who  at- 
tribute the  invention  to  Stephens  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  date.  "  We  are  assured,"  observes  Calmet  {Pre/, 
to  the  Bible),  "that  it  is  Robert  Stephens  who,  in  his 
edition  of  1545,  divided  the  text  by  verses,  numbered 
as  at  present."  This  division  passed  from  the  Latins 
to  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews.  "Robert  Stephens,"  says 
Du  Pin  (Prolef/.),"\\as  the  first  who  followed  the  Ma- 
sorites in  his  edition  of  the  Vulgate  in  1545."  "  Verses," 
says  Simon  (Hist.  Critique),  and  after  him  Jahn  (In- 
^/W.),"  were  first  introduced  into  the  Vidgate  and  mark- 
ed with  figures  by  Robert  Stephens  in  1548."  Morinus 
(Exercii.  BibL),  who  is  followed  by  Prideaux  (Connec- 
tion), attributes  the  verses  to  Vatabhis,  without  naming 
a  date,  while  Chevillier  (llist.de  Clmprimerie)  and  Mait- 
taire  (f/istoria  Stephaiwrum)  assert  that  Stephens  di- 
vided the  chapters  into  verses,  placing  a  figure  at  each 
verse,  in  the  New  Test,  in  1651,  and  in  the  Old  in  1557. 
Chevillier  adds  that  James  Faber  of  Estaples  had  intro- 
duced the  practice  in  his  edition  of  the  Psalms  printed 
in  1509  by  Henry,  father  of  Robert  Stephens;  and  he 
is  followed  by  Renouard  (Annuks  de^  Etlenne  [Paris, 
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1843]),  ill  supposing  that  Stephens  took  his  idea  from 
this  very  work.  But,  not  lo  niukiply  instances.  Home 
{Introd.  vol.  ii,  pt.  i,  cli.  ii,  s.  iii,  §  1)  gives  the  foUow- 
ing  account  of  their  introduction :  ''  Kahhi  Mordccai 
Nathan  .  ,  .  undertook  a  similar  concordance  [to  that 
of  Hugo]  for  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  but,  instead  of 
adopting  the  marginal  letters  of  Hugo,  he  marked  every 
tifth  verse  with  a  Hebrew  numeral,  thus,  X  1,  "  5,  etc. ; 
retaining,  however,  the  cardinal's  divisions  into  chap- 
ters. .  .  .  The  introduction  of  verses  into  the  Hebrew 
Bible  was  made  by  Athias,  a  Jew  of  Amsterdam  [U!('>1], 
.  .  .  with  the  figures  common  in  use,  except  those  which 
had  previously  been  marked  by  Nathan  with  Hebrew 
letters  in  the  manner  in  which  they  at  present  appear 
in  the  Hebrew  Bibles.  By  rejecting  these  Hebrew  nu- 
merals, and  substituting  for  them  the  corresponding 
figures,  all  the  cojiies  of  the  Bible  in  other  languages 
have  since  been  marked."  "The  verses  into  which  the 
New  Test,  is  now  divided  are  much  more  modern  [than 
the  arixni],  and  are  an  imitation  of  those  invented  for 
the  Old  Testament  by  rablii  Nathan  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury. Bobert  Stephens  was  the  tirst  inventor."  In  an- 
other place  (§  2 ),  I  lorne  has  observed  that  the  Jlasorites 
were  the  inventors  of  verses,  but  without  intimating 
that  they  are  the  same  with  those  now  in  use.  Doubts 
were  entertained  on  this  subject  so  early  as  the  16th 
century.  "  Who  first,"  observes  Elias  Levita,  "divided 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into  ari^oi'i 
There  are  even  some  who  entertain  doubts  respecting  a 
matter  but  recently  come  into  use,  viz.,  who  the  (lerson 
was  wl.'o  introduced  the  division  of  verses  into  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Bibles."  Serrarius  {Proleg.)  makes  the  fol- 
lowing allusion  to  the  circumstance:  "I  strongly  sus- 
pect that  it  is  far  from  certain  who  tirst  restored  the  in- 
termitted division  into  verses.  Henry  Stephens,  indeed, 
having  once  come  to  Wurzburg,  would  fain  have  per- 
suaded me  that  his  father,  Robert,  was  the  inventor  of 
this  distinction  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  I  afterwards 
observed  this  same  statement  in  his  preface  to  his  Greek 
Concordance,  witli  the  addition  that  it  was  on  his  way 
from  Paris  to  Lyons  that  he  made  the  division,  a  great 
part  of  it  while  ritiing  on  horseback"  (^iiiter  eqintandiivi). 
"  This  may,  after  all,  be  an  empty  boast;  but  supposing 
it  true,  as  Catholics  have  used  the  versions  of  Acpiila, 
Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  who  were  apostates  or  her- 
etics, so  may  we  use  this  division  of  Robert  Stephens;" 
and,  not  able  to  conceal  his  mortification  that  the  honor 
should  belong  to  a  Protestant,  he  significantly  observes 
that  Seneca  had  found  the  best  scribes  (jwtarii)  among 
the  vilest  slaves.  Henry  Stephens,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Concordduce,  thus  expatiates  on  his  father's  invention: 
"  As  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  had  already  been 
divided  into  the  sections  (tmemaio)  which  we  call  chap- 
ters, he  himself  subdivided  them  into  those  smaller  sec- 
tions, called  by  an  appellation  more  approved  of  by  oth- 
ers than  by  himself,  rfr^/c/es.  He  would  have  preferred 
calling  them  by  the  Greek  tmemntia,  or  the  Latin  secti- 
uncuUe  ;  for  he  perceived  that  the  ancient  name  of  these 
sections  was  now  restricted  to  anotlier  use.  He  accom- 
plished this  division  of  each  chapter  on  his  journey 
from  Paris  to  Lyons,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  inter  equi- 
Umdum.  A  short  time  before,  while  he  thought  on  the 
matter,  every  one  pronounced  him  mad,  for  wasting  his 
time  and  labor  on  an  un[)rofitable  affair  which  would 
gain  him  more  derision  than  honor;  but  lo !  in  spite  of 
all  their  predictions,  the  invention  no  sooner  saw  the 
light  than  it  met  with  universal  approbation,  and  ob- 
tained such  authority  that  all  other  editions  of  the  New 
Testament  in  (ireek,  Latin, (ierman,  and  other  vernacular 
tongues,  which  did  not  adopt  it,  were  rejected  as  unau- 
thorized." Henry  Stephens  had  already  stated  the  same 
fact,  in  the  dedication  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  prefixed  to 
his  second  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  (1576).  We 
now  proceed  to  Stephens's  own  statements. 

Upon  leaving  the  Church  of  Kome,  and  embracing 
Calvinism  in  1551,  in  which  vear  he  took  refuge  in  Ge- 


neva, he  published  his  fourth  edition  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, containing  also  the  Vulgate  and  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  Erasmus,  with  the  date  in  the  title  bidlxi,  an 
evident  error  for  mdli.  The  x  has  been,  in  conse- 
quence, erased  in  nearly  all  the  copies.  In  the  preface 
he  observes,  "As  to  our  having  numbered  this  work 
with  certain  versicles,  as  they  call  them,  we  have  herein 
followed  the  most  ancient  (ireek  and  Latin  manuscripts 
of  the  New  Testameiu,  and  have  imitated  them  the 
more  willingly  that  each  translation  may  be  mad.'  the 
more  readily  to  corresjiond  with  the  opposite  Greek." 
Bishop  Marsh  (notes  to  Michaelis),  and  after  him  Home 
{ut  sup.),  asserts  that  "  Beza  split  the  Greek  text  into 
the  verses  invented  by  Robert  Stephens ;"  but  the  bishop 
is  evidently  mistaken,  as  Stephens's  fourth  edition  is 
divided  into  these  breaks  as  well  as  Beza's  (see  fac- 
simile in  ChriMian  Remembrancer,  ut  sup.).  Each  verse 
commences  the  line  with  a  capital,  the  figures  being 
placed  between  the  columtis. 

The  fourth  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  was  fol- 
lowed in  1555  by  the  seventh  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  in 
8vo,  containing  the  whole  Bible,  having  the  i)resent 
verses  marked  throughout  with  numerals,  and  the  fol- 
lowing address  to  the  reader:  "Here  is  an  edition  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate  in  which  each  chapter  is  divided 
into  verses,  according  to  the  Hebrew  form  of  verses, 
with  numerals  prefixed,  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  the  verse  which  has  been  added  in  our  new  and  com- 
plete Concordance,  after  the  marginal  letters  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  F,  G,  that  you  may  be  relieved  from  the  labor  of 
searching  for  what  these  figures  will  point  out  to  you 
as  with  the  finger."  The  title-page  bears  Stephens's 
olive;  and  the  name  of  the  printer,  Conrad  Badius,  the 
son-in-law  of  Stephens,  with  the  date,  8  idibus  Apri/is, 
1556,  shows  where  and  when  it  was  printed.  It  was 
the  first  edition  of  the  entire  Bible  printed  by  Stephens 
since  he  left  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  text  is  contin- 
uous, the  verses  being  separated  by  a  ^[,  with  the  fig- 
ures in  the  body  of  the  text.  The  next  edition  of  the 
Bible  by  Stephens  is  that  of  155G-57,  in  3  vols,  fol.,  con- 
taining the  Vulgate,  the  version  of  Pagninus,  and  Beza's 
Latin  version  of  the  New  Test.,  now  first  published. 
The  notes  are  those  commonly  ascribed  to  Vatablus, 
with  those  of  Claude  Bad  well  in  the  Apochryphal  books. 
The  text  is  broken  up  into  divisions,  and  there  is  a  no- 
tice to  the  reader  apprising  him  that  this  edition  con- 
tains the  text  divided  into  verses,  as  in  the  Hebrew 
copies. 

Again,  in  the  preface  to  Stephens's  Latin  and  French 
New  Test.,  published  at  (Jeneva  in  1552,  which  is  also 
thus  divided,  but  which  we  have  never  seen  cited,  he 
observes :  "  Et  a  fin  de  plus  aisement  pouoir  faire  la 
dicte  collation  et  confrontement,  avons  distingue  tout 
iceliiy  Nouveau  Testament  comme  par  vers,  a  la  fa^on 
et  manicre  (pie  tout  le  Vieil  a  este  escript  et  distingue, 
soit  par  Moyse  et  les  prophetes  compositeurs  et  au- 
theurs,  on  par  scavans  Hebrieux  succedans,  pour  la  con- 
servation des  dictes  Escriptures,  snyuans  aussi  en  ce  en 
partie  la  maniere  de  ceux  qui  ont  escript  les  premieres 
exemi)laires  Grecs,  et  les  vieulx  escripts  de  la  vielle  tra- 
lation  Latine  du  diet  Testament,  qui  de  chasque  sen- 
tence, ou  chasque  moitie  de  sentence,  voire  de  toutes 
les  parties  d'une  sentence  en  faisoj'ent  comme  des  ver- 
sets.  Et  en  la  fin  de  chasque  livre  mettoyent  le  nom- 
bre  d'iceulx  versets :  possible  a  fin  que  par  ce  moyen 
on  n'en  peust  rien  oster,  car  on  I'eust  apperceu  en  re- 
trouvant  le  contenu  du  nombre  des  diets  versets." 
Stephens  adds  that  he  has  also  given  references  to  the 
verses  in  indexes  and  concordances,  not  omitting  tbe 
letters  (letlriiies)  by  which  the  chapters  had  been  <li- 
vided  bj'  his  predecessors  into  four  or  seven  parts,  ac- 
cording to  their  length,  for  the  purpose  of  a  concord- 
ance. He  makes  reference  to  the  chapters  and  verses 
in  his  Hai-m07iia  Evanrjelica,  taken  from  the  work  of 
Leo  Judah,  and  placed  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the 
New  Test.  (1551). 

Henry  Stephens,  in  his  preface  to  his  Concordance, 
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states  that  it  was  this  division  which  first  suggested  to 
his  father's  fertile  mind  the  idea  of  a  Greek  and  Latin 
concordance  to  the  New  Test.,  in  imitation  of  his  Latin 
concordance,  Concordantice  Bibl.  utriusque  Test<tmenti 
(vii  Cal.  Feb.  1555,  fol.) ;  in  the  preface  to  which  he  says 
that  he  has  followed  the  Hebrew  mode  of  nnmbering 
the  verses.  In  the  title-page  he  makes  an  appeal  to 
his  brother  printers  not  to  "thrust  their  sickle  into  his 
harvest,"  not  that  he  '•  feared  such  plagiary  from  well- 
educated  printers,  but  from  the  common  herd  of  illiter- 
ate publishers,  whom  he  considered  as  no  better  than 
highway  robbers,  no  more  capable  of  Christian  integ- 
rity than  so  many  African  pirates."  "  Whether  his  ap- 
prehensions were  well  founded," continues  his  son,  "let 
the  experience  of  others  tell."  Owing  to  Stephens's 
death,  in  1559,  his  Concordance  was  published  by  Hen- 
ry Stephens  in  1594. 

But  it  is  far  from  being  true  that  Stephens,  as  has 
commonly  been  believed,  was  the  first  who  either  fol- 
lowed the  Masorites,  or  divided  the  chapters  into  verses, 
or  attached  figures  to  each  verse.  This  had  been  done, 
not  onlv,  in  regard  to  the  Psalms,  by  James  Le  Fevre, 
in  his  Psalterium  Qiiinciiplex  in  1509,  but  throughout 
the  tvhole  Bible  by  Sanctes  Pagninus  in  1528.  The 
Psalterium  was  beautifully  printed  by  Henry,  father  of 
Robert  Stephens,  each  verse  commencing  the  line  with 
a  red  letter,  and  a  number  prefixed;  and  we  may  here 
observe  that  the  book  of  Psalms  was  the  first  portion 
of  the  Scriptures  to  which  numbers  were  attached  by 
designating  each  separate  psalm  by  its  number.  Some 
ascribe  this  numeration  to  the  Septnagint;  it  is,  we  be- 
lieve, first  referred  to  by  St.  Hilary  {Prcef.),  and  is  found 
in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Sept.  Whether  they  were 
so  numbered  at  the  Christian  tera  is  somewhat  doubt- 
ful. In  Acts  xiii,  33,  the  second  psalm  is  cited  by  its 
number,  but  in  some  of  the  best  manuscripts  the  read- 
ing here  is  the  first  psalm.  In  ver.  35  "in  another"  is 
said  without  reference  to  its  number;  and  Kuinol  is 
of  opinion  that  the  true  reading  in  ver.  33  is  simply  tv 
\j/a\fii[),  "  in  a  psalm." 

In  the  year  1528  the  Dominican  Sanctes  Pagninus 
of  Lucca  published  at  Lyons,  in  quarto,  his  accurate 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Latin  from  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek.  This  edition  is  divided  throughout  into 
verses  marked  with  Arabic  numerals  in  the  margin,  both 
in  the  Old  and  the  New  Test.  The  text  runs  on  con- 
tinuously, except  in  the  Psalms,  where  each  verse  com- 
mences the  line.  There  was  a  second  edition,  more 
beautifidly  executed,  but  without  the  figures  and  divi- 
sions, published  at  Cologne  in  15-11.  The  versicular  di- 
visions in  the  Old  Test,  are  precisely  the  same  with 
those  now  in  use — viz.  the  IMasoretic.  Each  verse  is 
separated  by  a  peculiar  mark  ((I). 

Masch  {Biblioth.  Sac),  in  reference  to  Stephens's 
statement  that  he  had  followed  the  oldest  Greek  man- 
uscripts, says  that  this  assertion  was  made  by  Stephens 
to  conciliate  those  who  were  taking  all  methods  of 
blackening  him,  whereas  the  ancient  divisions  were 
quite  different.  The  reader  will  judge  from  Stephens's 
preface  to  his  French  translation  above  cited  whether 
this  assertion  is  borne  out.  Stephens  there  asserts  that 
the  authors  of  the  ancient  (stichometrical)  division 
reckoned  bj'  whole  books,  and  he  only  professes  to  imi- 
tate them  in  part,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  copies;  which 
he  did  by  making  a  versicular  division  of  each  chapter, 
and  prefixing  a  figure  to  each  verse  (as  in  Nathan's 
Concordance'),  instead  of  adding  the  amount  at  the  end 
of  each  book.  Hug  observes  that  it  is  really  true  that 
ancient  manuscripts  of  the  New  Test,  are  sometimes 
divided  into  smaller  sections,  which  have  some  analogy 
to  our  verses,  instancing  the  Alexandrine,  Vatican,  and 
others. 

It  is,  however,  only  in  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Test,  that  Stephens  follows  Pagninus.  In  Matthew's 
gospel,  Pagninus  has  577  verses  and  Stephens  1071. 
The  number  of  verses  in  each  chapter  in  Stepliens  is 
often  double,  frequently  treble,  that  in  Pagninus.     In 


John  V,  for  instance,  Pagninus  has  7  and  Stephens  22 
verses.  In  the  deutero-canonical  books,  into  which  no 
Masoretic  distinction  had  found  its  way,  Stephens  has 
also  a  different  division;  thus  in  Tobit  he  has  292 
verses,  while  Pagninus  has  but  70;  and  the  same  pro- 
portion pre\-ails  tiirou^hout  the  other  books,  only  Pag- 
ninus has  not  the  thinl  and  fourth  books  of  Esdras,  tl>e 
prayer  of  Manasses,  nor  the  addenda  to  Daniel. 

The  next  edition  containing  this  division  into  verses 
is  Stephens's  eighth  and  last  edition  of  the  Vulgate, 
15.56-57,  3  vols.  fol.  This  is  one  of  the  editions  called 
Vatablus's  Bibles,  of  which  there  are  three,  viz.  Ste- 
phens's nonpareil  (1545),  his  eighth  edition  of  which 
we  are  now  treating,  and  the  triglot  edition  published 
at  Heidelberg  in  1599.  It  is  the  Bible  which  Morinus 
{Exercit.  Bibl.),  Prideaux  {Connect,  vol.  i),  and  so  many 
others  conceived  to  have  been  the  first  containing  the 
division  of  verses.  Prideaux  observes  that  Vatablus 
soon  after  published  a  Latin  Bible  after  this  pattern, 
viz.  that  of  rabbi  Nathan  (1450),  with  the  chapters  di- 
vided into  verses.  "Soon"  after,  however,  meant  about 
a  century;  Vatablus  died  March  10,  1547.  It  is  evi- 
dent also,  from  Prideaux's  note,  that  he  was  not  aware 
that  Vatablus's  Bible  was  no  other  than  Stephens's 
eighth  edition. 

There  was  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  Psalter  publish- 
ed in  1555  by  Robert  Stephens  containing  the  Latin 
of  Jerome,  with  that  of  Pagninus,  the  lumierals  attach- 
ed to  each  verse  being  placed  in  the  centre  column  be- 
tween perpendicular  rubricated  lines.  It  is  entitled 
Liber  Psalmoium  Davidis,  Tralatio  Duplex,  Vetus  et 
Nova.  Hcec  Posterior  Sanctis  Pagnini,  partim  ab  ijjso 
Pagnino  Recognita  partim  et  Francisco  Vatablo,  in  Prce- 
lectionibus  Emendata  et  Exposita.  The  title  bears  the 
date  MDLV.,  but  in  the  colophon  is  the  subscription 
"  Imprimebat  Rob.  Stephanus,  in  sua  officina,  Anno 
MDLVII,  Cal.Jan." 

The  form  of  printing  the  Bible  in  verses,  with  nu- 
merals, now  became  established.  It  appeared  in  1556 
in  Hamelin's  French  version.  It  found  its  way  the 
next  year  into  the  Geneva  New  Test.  (English),  print- 
ed by  Conrad  Badius,  of  which  a  beautiful  fac-simile 
has  latelj'  issued  from  the  press  of  Mr.  Bagster.  It  was 
adopted,  by  marking  every  fifth  verse  with  a  Hebrew 
numeral,  into  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  printed  that 
same  year  (1557)  at  Sabionetta.  In  1559  Hentenius 
introduced  Stephens's  division  and  figures  into  his  cor- 
rect Antwerp  edition  of  the  Vulg.,  which  was  follow- 
ed by  that  of  Planfin  in  1569-72,  and  passed  into  the 
Antwerp  Polyglot  (1509). 

The  Sixtine  edition  of  the  Vulgate  (1590)  having 
adopted  this  division,  it  was  continued  in  the  Clemen- 
tine (1592),  and  has  ever  since  been  used  in  all  editions 
and  translations  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Hen- 
tenius, however,  having  printed  the  text  continuously, 
with  the  figures  in  the  margin,  and  a  mark  (thus,  9  ) 
at  the  commencement  of  each  verse,  this  plan  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  Clementine  and  Sixtine  editions,  in  which 
the  verses  are  marked  with  an  asterisk,  capitals  being 
used  only  at  the  commencement  of  a  period,  while  the 
Protestant  Bibles  of  Basle  and  Geneva  commence  the 
verse  with  the  line  and  with  a  capital  letter.  In  the 
Roman  editions  the  only  exceptions  are  the  metrical 
books  of  Psalms,  Job,  and  Proverbs,  from  the  tenth 
chapter. 

This  division  appeared  in  the  Geneva  (English)  Bi- 
ble in  1560  and  1502,  the  Bishops'  Bible  in  1508,  and 
passed  into  the  Authorized  Version  in  1611.  Some  of 
the  Protestant  editions  followed  the  Roman  in  adopting 
a  continued  text,  of  whicii  it  will  be  sufficient  to  name 
the  beautiful  Zurich  edition  of  Osiander,  in  which  each 
verse  is  distinguished  by  an  obelus  in  the  body  of  the 
text;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  practice  has 
not  been  generally  continued  either  in  Protestant  or 
Roman  Catholic  Bibles.  We  may  add  that  Pagninus, 
Stephens,  Frellon,  and  the  Roman  editions,  all  slightly 
vary  among  each  other,  both  in  the  divisions  and  the 
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placing  of  the  figures.  Nor  do  the  chapters,  owing  to 
a  iliversity  in  the  manuscripts,  invariably  coinciile,  as 
the  versicular  tlivisiuiis  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Sept.  ami 
Vujg.  are  not  always  liic  same  with  the  Ik-brew;  Ste- 
pliens's  figures  sometimes  occur  in  tlie  middle  of  a  verse 
in  the  Homan  editions. 

The  Roman  edition  of  the  Sept.  (l.'JSr  and  1589)  was 
printed  without  any  division  or  figures;  and  the  pres- 
ent notation  first  apjK'ared  in  Plaiitin's  edition  of  tiie 
deutero-canonical  books  (^Antwer|),  1;"))S4),  from  Tobit  iv, 
2i  (rlie  commencement  fo  iv,  23  being  marived  by  dec- 
a<les).  The  Franivfort  edition  of  tlie  Sept.  (l.o97)  has  the 
present  numeration  througliout.  but  without  any  notice 
of  tlie  fact  by  the  editors.  Tlie  numbers  are  placed  in 
the  margin,  but  eac;h  verse  commences  with  a  capital, 
while  in  Plantin  they  are  separated  by  spaces  only. 

2.  Having  now  succee<led  in  detecting  the  errors  of 
former  writers,  we  are  arrived  at  the  more  difficult  task 
of  eliciting  the  truth  out  of  so  many  contradictory 
statements.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us,  liowever,  to 
do  more  than  offer  the  following  view  as  the  result 
of  our  inquiries. 

Kabbi  Nathan  having  in  his  Concordance  (in  1450) 
commenced  the  practice  of  referring  to  a  versicular  di- 
vision of  each  of  the  Latin  chajitcrs  by  the  number  of 
each  Masoretic  verse  in  the  chapter,  Arabic  figures 
were,  after  tlie  example  of  Le  Fevre's  edition  of  the 
Psalms,  affixed  to  each  verse  by  Pagninus  in  his  Latin 
Bible  in  1528.  Pagninus  introduced  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar division  into  the  New  Test,  and  Apocryphal  books. 
His  system  was  adopted  by  Robert  Stephens  in  the 
New  Test,  in  1551,  and  in  the  whole  Bible  in  1555, 
with  scarcely  any  alteration  except  in  the  deutero-ca- 
nonical books  and  the  New  Test.,  wherein  lie  introduced 
a  difterent  division.  This  division  was  partly  founded 
on  the  practice  of  ancient  manuscripts,  and  was  partly 
his  own.  But,  as  his  object  was  to  adapt  his  division 
to  his  Concordance  witliout  any  reference  to  the  sense, 
he  unfortunately  introduced  a  much  worse  division  than 
he  found  in  any  of  his  models.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  his  •'  wild  and  indigested"  system  of  breaking  njj 
the  text  into  what  appear  to  the  eyes  of  the  learned 
and  to  the  minds  of  the  unlearned  as  so  many  detached 
sentences  (llichaelis,  Introd.)  has  had  a  deleterious  ef- 
fect on  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and  perhaps  given  rise 
to  some  heresies  (see  Pref,  to  Bishop  IJoi/d's  Greek 
Test.').  Michaelis  supposes  that  the  phrase  "inter  equi- 
tandum"  does  not  mean  that  Stephens  accomplished  ids 
task  while  actually  riding  on  horseback,  but  that  dur- 
ing the  intervals  of  Ids  journey  he  amused  himself  by 
doing  it  at  his  inn.  If  his  division  was  a  mere  modi- 
fication of  that  of  Pagninus  (see  "  Bible"  in  Taylor's  ed. 
of  Calmet's  Did.),  it  might  easily  have  been  done  "in- 
ter e(|uitandum;"  a  phrase  wliich,  however  we  under- 
stand it,  not  inaptly  represents  the  post-liaste  expedi- 
tion witli  winch  his  work  was  executed.  Whether  Pag- 
ninus himself  adopted  his  division  in  the  New  Test, 
from  manuscripts,  or  what  his  design  was  in  introduc- 
ing it,  must  be  the  result  of  an  investigation  which  we 
cannot  now  enter  upon.  Stephens,  it  is  true,  never  once 
refers  to  Pagninus's  system ;  but  we  could  hardly  sup- 
pose that  he  was  unacipiainted  with  it,  even  had  we  no 
evidence  to  this  effect.  The  evidence,  however,  does 
exist,  for  we  find  that  Stephens  in  1556  had  in  his  pos- 
session two  copies  of  Pagninus's  Bible.  The  preface  to 
his  edition  of  1557  contains  the  following  words:  "In 
exteriori  autem  parte  interpretationem  Sanctis  Pagni- 
ni  (quam  potissimum,  ut  maxiine  tidam,  omnes  uno  ore 
laudant),  crassioribus  litteris  excusam  damns;  sed  banc 
tjuidem  certe  multis  partibus  ea  quam  in  aliis  editioni- 
hiis  habes,  meliorem,  Kacti  enini  sumiig  duo  ex  prima 
U'iiis  editions  e.reinp/aria,  in  qinbus  non  solum  typo- 
graphica  errata  non  piiuca.  nee  levia,  maim  propria  ipse 
author  correxerat,  sed  multos  etiam  locos  diligentins  et 
aceijratius  quam  antea  examinatos,  reeognoverat." 

Croius  {Obserrat.}  states  that  he  had  seen  very  an- 
cient Latin  MSS,  containing  Stephens's  division,  with 


the  first  letter  of  each  verse  rubricated,  but  he  does  not 
designate  tiis  MSS.  We  believe  this  was  a  biassed  as- 
sertion. There  are  Latin  ]MSS.  with  [leriods  so  marked, 
but  they  are  not  the  same  with  Stepliens's  verses. 
There  is  in  the  British  Museum  also  a  ^IS.  of  part  of 
the  Sept.  (llarl.  .5021),  dated  in  1()47,  which  is  vensicu- 
lated  throughout,  and  marked  with  figures,  but  the 
verses  are  much  hmger  than  those  of  Stephens's.  Latin 
MSS.  are  found  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
(ireek,  one  of  which  is  the  Cod,  Bez(e,\\\nt:h  was  col- 
lated by  Stephens  for  his  edition  of  1550.  Dr.  Lau- 
rence's book  of  F^noch  is  divided  into  verses,  with  num- 
bers attached,  as  well  as  into  chapters  called  ke/'el.  Dr. 
Laurence  says  that  these  divisions  into  verses  are  arbi- 
trary, and  vary  in  the  different  Ethiopic  INISS.  of  Enoch. 
The  numbers,  we  presume,  were  added  by  the  translator. 
By  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bandinel,  keeper  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  we  learn  that  that  library  possesses  an  Ethio- 
jiic  MS.  of  the  New  Test,  divided  into  sections  and 
paragraphs  entirely  different  from  ours,  not  numbered, 
but  separated  by  a  peculiar  mark.  The  verses  in  the 
(Jospel  of  the  Templars  [see  Gospels,  Spukiol's],  in- 
stead of  spaces  or  figures,  are  separated  by  a  horizontal 
line  [ — ]  (Philo,  Cod.  Apac). 

The  MS.  of  the  Syriac  New  Test,  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum (No,  7157),  written  at  Bethkiiko,  A.D.  7(58  (see 
Wright,  Seiler,  p.  651,  note),  contains  a  numerical  di- 
vision in  the  Gospels,  with  the  numbers  in  rubric  insert- 
ed by  a  coeval  hand  into  the  body  of  the  text.  At- 
tached to  each  number  is  another  in  green,  referring  to 
a  canon  of  parallel  passages  on  the  plan  of  that  of  Euse- 
bius,  but  placed  at  the  foot  of  each  page.  The  sections, 
which  are  called  versiculi  in  the  Cutalogve,  and  have 
been  mistaken  for  verses,  are  more  numerous  than  the 
Ammonian,  Matthew  containing  426,  Mark  290,  Luke 
402,  and  .John  271.  There  is  a  complete  capitulation 
also  throughout  all  the  books,  the  chapters  being  sepa- 
rated in  the  text  b\'a  peculiar  ornament,  with  the  num- 
ber in  the  margin:  of  these  chapters  jMatthew  has  22, 
Mark  13,  Luke  22,  .John  20,  Acts  25;  of  the  Catholic 
epistles,  James  1  and  [i]  John  6,  and  the  Pauline  have 
54.  After  the  first  Gospel  there  is  a  double  ntnriber,  by 
which  the  former  are  recapitulated,  and  a  treble  num- 
ber from  the  Acts  to  the  end. 

The  numerical  divisions  into  chapters  and  verses 
were  first  adapted  to  liturgical  use  in  the  Anglican 
Church — the  chapters  in  lulward  Vl's  first  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  (1549),  and  the  verses  in  the  Scotch 
Liturgy  (1637),  whence  they  were  adopted  into  the  last 
revision  (1662).— Kitto.     See  BiBi-fc;. 

VERSE,  in  jmetnj,  is  a  line  consisting  of  a  certain 
number  of  metrical  syllables;  also  a  separate  division 
of  a  hymn  or  anthem,  sung  in  divine  service.    See  Vek- 

SICLK. 

Verse,  Xoe:l  AuBiiirr,  Sieur  de,  a  French  contro- 
versialist, was  born  at  IMans  about  1650.  He  sttulied 
medicine  at  Paris,  hut  alteiwards  turned  his  attention 
to  theology.  Having  entertained  doubts  as  to  the 
Trinity,  he  abjured  Roman  Catholicism,  on  which  ac- 
count he  was  persecuted,  and  escaped  to  Hollaiul,  where 
he  was  enrolled  among  the  citizens  of  Amsterdam,  and 
began  tlie  practice  of  medicine;  but  this  proving  an  in- 
sufficient support,  he  engaged  in  literary  labors.  He 
died  in  Paris  in  1714.  l"or  a  list  of  his  numerous 
writings,  which  are  chieflj'  of  a  doctrinal  and  histori- 
cal and  personal  character,  see  Hoefer,  Noui;  Bio(j.  Ge- 
nerate, s,  V, 

Versicle  is  a  brief  and  terse  exclamation,  conmion- 
ly  consisting  of  a  single  sentence,  with  a  correspond- 
ing response,  which  is  used  in  various  services  of  the 
Church,  especially  in  the  Church  of  luigland;  also  a 
short  antiphon  sung  towards  the  altar;  also  the  prayer 
or  acclamation  at  the  beginning  of  the  Hours. 

Versions  oi'  tiik  Biblk,  a  general  name  for  trans- 
lations (jfibe  Holy  Scriptures  into  other  languages  than 
the  original. 
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I.  Origin. — After  the  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be  spoken, 
and  had  become  a  dead  language  in  the  2d  century  be- 
fore Christ,  and  still  more  after  the  spread  of  Christiani- 
ty, translations  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  the  pre- 
vailing languages  of  the  age  became  a  thing  of  necessity, 
both  to  Jews  and  Christians,  in  Palestine  and  in  oth- 
er countries.  Accordingly,  almost  every  language  then 
current  received  at  least  one  version,  wliich  became  of 
ecclesiastical  authority,  and  was  used  instead  of  the 
original  Hebrew  text.  In  this  way  there  arose,  almost 
contemporaneously,  the  Alexandrine  version  for  the 
(irecian  and  Egyptian  Jews,  and  the  earliest  Chaldee 
versions  for  those  who  dwelt  in  Palestine  and  Babylo- 
nia. After  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  Chris- 
tians adopted  at  first  the  Sept.;  but  in  the  2d  century 
there  appeared  three  or  four  other  Greek  versions  from 
the  hands  of  Jewish  and  Ciiristian  translators,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  supersede  the  Sept.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  did  not  succeed,  and  these  works  are  now 
mostly  lost.  About  the  same  time,  the  Syrian  Christians 
made  the  Syriac  version,  and  the  Latin  Christians  pro- 
cured a  Latin  version  of  the  Sept.,  which  at  the  close  of 
the  4th  century  gave  place  to  the  version  of  Jerome, 
the  present  Vulgate.  After  the  wide  extension  of  the 
Arabic  language  in  the  7th  century,  both  Jews  and 
Christians  began  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  Arabic 
also — the  Jews  out  of  the  original  Hebrew,  and  tlie 
Christians  from  the  Sept.  Indeed,  this  latter  is  the 
case  with  all  translations  of  the  Old  Test,  made  by  the 
Christians  into  the  Oriental  languages. 

In  the  case  of  the  New  Test.,  there  did  not  for  a  long 
time  exist  any  occasion  for  a  translation,  as  the  (ireek 
language,  in  which  it  was  written,  was  universally  prev- 
alent in  the  civilized  world  at  the  time  of  the  promid- 
gation  of  the  GospeL  In  certain  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  however,  the  Latin  soon  came  into  com- 
mon use,  especially  in  North  Africa,  and  hence  the  old 
Italic  and  afterwards  the  Vulg.  arose.  Still  earlier  a 
Syriac  version  was  made  for  the  use  of  the  Oriental 
Christians,  to  whom  tliat  language  was  vernacular. 
See  Peshito. 

II.  Literary  Character. — The  versions  of  the  Script- 
ures are  usually  divided  into  the  immediate,  or  those 
made  directly  from  the  original  text,  and  the  mediate, 
or  those  made  from  other  versions.  The  latter  are  also 
sometimes  called  daiif/hters  of  the  former.  It  is  only 
those  of  the  first  species  which  have  any  hermeneutieal 
value ;  those  of  the  latter  kind  can  only  serve  for  aid  in 
the  verbal  criticism  of  the  versions  from  which  tliey 
have  flowed,  and  are  indeed  of  no  special  importance 
even  here,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Sept.,  the  text  of 
which  has  been  so  much  corrupted. 

The  ancient  translators  possessed  neither  grammati- 
cal nor  lexicographical  helps,  and  followed,  therefore, 
everywhere  exegetical  tradition.  As  their  object,  too, 
was  always  a  practical,  rather  than  a  learned  or  scientific 
one,  they  are  often  apt  to  fail  in  the  reijuisite  degree  of 
exactness,  and  sometimes  also  they  interweave  their 
own  views  and  impressions  in  their  versions.  This  last 
circumstance  renders  these  versions  less  available  as 
respects  exegesis,  but  makes  them  so  much  the  more 
important  as  historical  documents  in  regard  to  the 
views  of  the  age  and  of  the  sect  to  which  they  belong. 
See  Criticism. 

IH.  Cliisnification. — In  this  Cyclopmdin  (including 
the  Supplement)  the  reader  will  find  a  concise  account 
of  all  the  versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  made  in  an- 
cient and  modern  times,  under  the  alphalietical  order  of 
the  various  languages.  In  general  all  the  tongues  of 
this  "'babbling  earth"  may  be  arranged  as  follows: 

A.  Monosyllabic  Lnngnarfen These  are  rpfernble,  geo. 

graphically  and  philologically,  ti>  three  grand  divisions, 
viz.:  1.  Languages  of  China:  2.  Lnngnages  of  tlie  Trans- 
gangetic  peninsula  or  of  the  ludo-Cliinese  ;  3.  Languages 
of  Thibet  and  the  Himalayas. 

B.  Sliemitic  Lamuanen,  comprising:  1.  Samarltnn.  orig- 
in dly  identical  with  Hebi  ew  ;  2.  Ancient  Syriac  and  Cluil- 
dee,  "which,  however,  have  their  representative  iu  modem 


Syriac;  3.  Pehlvi,  the  ancient  tongue  of  Media,  a  com- 
pound probably  of  Chaldee  and  Syriac  with  Zend;  4.  Va- 
rious Arabic  dialects;  Hiniyaritic,  the  parent  of  Bkhkili  ; 
5.  Ghciz,  or  Elhio|)ic,  now  superseded  hy  its  modern  dia- 
lects, Tigrt'  and  Ainharic. 

C.  IiHki-KuriijH-an,  wiih  diffoient  branches:  1.  Medo- 
Persiau,  including  the  Persian,  Pushtoo,  Beloochee,  Kur- 
dish, Ossilinian,  and  Armenian;  2.  Sanscrit,  subdivided 
into  (a)  languages  of  Sanscriiic  origin,  as  Hiiiduwee, 
Bengalee,  Assamese,  Uriya,  Nepalese,  Palpa,  Kuinaon 
and  Gurishal,  Cashinerian,  Dogura  or  Junihoo,  Punjabee, 
Moultau  or  Ooch,  Sindhee,  Cntchee  and  Gujerattee,  Kuu- 
kuna,  and  Mahratta;  (l>)  languages  of  India  of  non-Sau- 
scritic  origin,  as  Tanuil,  Telinga,  Canarese,  Cingalese, 
and  Maldivian  ;  (c)  rude  and  unwritten  languages  of  non- 
Sanscritic  origin,  as  Goudee  or  Goandee;  3.  Indo-Euro- 
pean languages  of  Europe,  subdivided  into  the  difterent 
families,  as  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Graeco-Latiu,  Traco-lllyriau, 
and  Slavoidc. 

D.  Ugro-Tartarian. — To  this  class  belong  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe  and  Asia  which  are  not  either  Shemitic 
or  ludo-Enropean,  including  the  Finnisli  and  Sanioiede 
languages  in  the  North  ;  the  Geori;ian  and  other  lan- 
guages of  the  Caucasus  region  ;  the  Turkish,  Mongolian, 
and^Tungusian  families  of  Central  Asia;  llie  Japanese, 
Loochooan,  and  Corean  in  Western  Asia;  and  the  Euska- 
rian,  oi-  Basque,  in  Western  Europe. 

B.  Poliiiu'xiiiii  Lancjuageii,  including  two  varieties,  the 
Polynesian  and  Negritian. 

P.  African  Lnnijuage.%  with  four  varieties:  Coptic,  Ber- 
ber, Isigro-Haniiiic,  and  Nilo-Hamitic  languages,  with 
their  v.irious  dialects. 

G.  American  Langruujes,  with  numerous  groups  or  fami- 
lies. 

A  different  classification  is  adopted  b}'  A.  H.  Savce, 
in  his  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Lanffuaf/es  (Loud. 
1880),  ii,  33  sq.,  following  the  results  of  Friedrich  Miil- 
,  ler,  in  his  Gruiulriss  der  Sprdchwissenschaft  (Vienna, 
I  187(5).     The  following  passage  from  Sayce's  work  {loc. 
cit.  p.  32)  will  be  of  interest:  "Tlie  test  of  linguistic 
kinship  is  agreement  in  structure,  grammar,  and  roots. 
Judged  by  this  test,  the  languages  at  present  spoken  in 
the  world  probably  fall,  as  Prof.  Friedrich  Rliiller  ob- 
serves, into  'about  one  hundred  different  families,'  be- 
I  tween  which  science  can  discover  no  connection  or  re- 
lationship.    When  we  consider  how  many  languages 
I  have  perished  since  man  first  appeared  on  the  globe,  we 
I  may  gain  some  itiea  of  the  numberless  essays  and  types 
of  speech  which  have  gone  to  form  the  language-world 
of  the  present  day.     Language  is  the  reflection  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  primitive  languages  of  the  earth  were  as 
infinitely  numerous  as  the  communities  that  produced 
them.  .  .  .  So  far  as  tlie  available  data  allow,  the  exist- 
ing languages  of  the  world  may  be  classified  as  follows" 
(referring  to  the  seventy-six  heads  adopted),  "  though  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  many  cases  our  informa- 
tion is  scanty  and  doubtful,  and  languages  here  grouped 
under  a  single  head  may  hereafter  turn  out  to  be  dis- 
tinct and  unrelated."     See  Tongues,  Confusion  of. 

IV.  History  of  Modem  Efforts. — At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  there  existed  a  number  of  ver- 
sions, which  formed  a  stock  for  the  newly  established 
Bible  societies  to  commence  upon.  There  were  trans- 
lations into  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  into  a 
few  spoken  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  into  four  only  of  countries  lying  beyond.  Some  of 
these  old  versions  were  not  adopted;  others  were  print- 
ed for  use  until  something  better  coidd  be  provided— for 
it  is  better  to  give  a  starving  man  stale  bread  than  keep 
him  waiting  while  you  are  baking;  and  others,  again, 
have  been  employed  without  material  change  up  to  the 
present  time.  In  some  countries  a  single  version  has 
been  accepted,  as  in  England;  elsewhere,  as  in  France 
and  (iermany,  use  has  been  made  of  more  than  one; 
and  in  cases  where  important  sections  of  the  people 
have  refused  one  version,  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
most  Bible  societies  to  permit  them  to  purchase  a  ver- 
sion they  would  receive;  provided,  always,  that  it  was 
substantially  faithful  and  revealed  clearly  the  way  of 
salvati<in. 

New  translations  have  been  made  since  1804  in  about 
two  hundred  and  tteenty-six  languages.  To  state  how 
many  have  been  due  to  the  labors  of  any  particular 
body  of  missionaries  would  not  be  easy,  inasmuch  as, 
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in  many  cases,  various  missions  have  been  engaged. 
Tlie  same  difficulty  applies,  in  a  measure,  to  liie  work 
ot'  tlie  Bible  societies,  two  or  more  liaving  often  pub- 
lished in  tlie  same  language.  Still  the  loUdwing  may 
be  talicn  as  an  approximate  statement,  thoii;^h  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  ligures  is  not  guaranteed : 

The  British  and  Foieign  Bible  Society  has 

X  published  or  assisted  to  publish  new  ver- 
sions in 187  languages. 

The  American  Bil)Ie  Society 41         " 

The  National  Bihle  Society  in  Scotland 5         " 

The  Bible  Translation  Society 14         " 

The   Society  for    I'roinotiug   Christian 

Knowledge IT         " 

The  Triniiaiiau  Bible  Society 3  " 

The  Netherlands  Bii)le  Society 11  " 

The  Bible  societies  of  Germany  (viz.  tlie 
Prussian  Bible  Society,  4;  the  Wiirteni- 
l)erir  Bible  Society,  4;  and  the  Bremen 
Bible  Society,  1)..". 9         " 

The  Bible  societies  of  Switzerland 9         " 

The  Bible  societies  of  Deimiark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway G         " 

Many  of  the  above  translations  extend  only  to  a  part  of 
the  Scriptures.  Tlie  entire  Bible  has  been  rendered  dur- 
ing the  present  century  into  about  fij'ti/-jife  laiitjiuifjes,  the 
New  Test,  into  eii/h/y-J'our,  and  parts  only  into  eu/hty- 
seven.  It  may  surprise  the  reader  to  learn  that  the  work 
should,  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases,  be  incomplete; 
but  no  one  will  wonder  who  realizes  the  prodigious  labor 
involved  in  making  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible. 
The  linrmcse  version  of  Judson  occupied  nineteen 
years;  the  Bengali  of  Dr.  Carey,  at  least  fifteen  years; 
the  Taliitian,  twenty  years;  the  Arabic,  sixteen  years; 
the  Turkish  of  Dr.  Scliauffler,  fourteen  years;  the  Man- 
darin Colloquial  of  the  Old  Test.,  by  Dr.  Schereschewsky, 
fifteen  years;  and,  after  nearlj"^  forty  years  of  study  and 
of  missionary  labor.  Dr.  Williamson  and  Dr.  Kiggs  com- 
pleted their  Dakota  version  of  the  Bible,  and  one  of  them 
estimates  that  he  has  spent  on  an  average  fully  thirty 
minutes  on  each  verse  he  has  translated.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise  V  We  can  imagine  the  labor  it  would  cost 
simply  to  transcribe  the  book  from  Genesis  to  Kevela- 
tioii;  but  bow  much  greater  must  have  been  the  labor 
of  men  like  Eliot  or  Moifat,  who  had  to  note  down 
phonetically  the  words  used  by  the  natives,  mould 
them  by  degrees  into  a  written  language,  and  then  cast 
into  that  rough  mould  the  elevated  spiritual  conceptions 
of  the  Bible!  How  difficult  to  find  the  etiuivalents  for 
sill,  atoneineiit.  righteousness,  in  languages  possessing,  per- 
haps, a  dozen  words  for  murder,  according  as  mother, 
child,  or  other  relative  is  despatched,  but  none  for  grati- 
tude orjorgiveness,  because  such  affections  are  unknown  ! 

Considering  the  varied  difficulties  of  the  work,  the 
marvel  is  that  so  much  has  been  translated,  and  trans- 
lated so  well.  As  language,  especially  the  foreign,  be- 
comes better  known  in  the  course  of  time,  the  necessity 
of  revision  is  felt,  and  by  none  periiaps  so  much  as  by 
the  translator  himself;  and  thus  it  happened  that  many 
versions  were  revised  at  different  times,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce one  Bible  for  the  converts  and  to  avoid  the  evil  of 
varying  versions.     (B.  P.) 

Versmann,  Ernst  FuiEHHicir,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  (iermany,  was  born  July  14,  1814,  at  Tiinning, 
on  the  Eider.  From  1833  to  1837  he  studied  theology 
at  Kiel  and  Berlin;  in  1840  he  was  made  deacon  at 
Itzehoe,  in  18;')7  pas.'or  primariiis  and  provost,  in  1868 
member  of  the  Lutheran  consistory  at  Kiel,  and  died 
Aug.  2,  1873.  Versmann  belongs  to  the  most  promi- 
nent theologians  of  Sleswick- Holstein.  Besides  ser- 
mons and  other  ascetical  writings,  he  published  Das 
Leben  .lesit  in  12  Vortrdgen  (Itzehoe, I860).  See  Zuch- 
old.  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  1384.'     (B.  I'.) 

Veit,  Ci-Ai'i>E  i)K,  a  French  liturgist,  was  born  in 
Paris,  Oct.  4,  164.5,  educated  by  the  canons  of  St.  (lene- 
vieve  at  Naiiterre,  entered  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict, 
and  became  bishop  of  (iap.  After  travelling  in  Italy, 
he  was  made  treasurer  to  the  Abbey  of  Clugny,  visitor  of 
the  order,  and  vicar-general  in  1694.  In  169.T  he  ob- 
tained the  priory  of  St.  Peter  at  Abbeville,  and  died 


there  May  1,  1708.  He  made  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  his  particular  study,  and  tried  to  explain  them 
both  literally  and  historically.  For  his  works,  see  Hoe- 
fer,  Noiir.  Biog.  Ue.nerale,  s.  v. 

Vertabiets.     See  Vai{tabi;ds. 

Verticordia,  in  Koman  niytliology,  is  a  surname 
of  Venus,  the  directrix  of  the  heart.  1  here  was  a  tem- 
ple erected  to  her  when  three  vestal  virgins  had  I'allen 
at  the  same  time,  so  that  she  might  turn  the  hearts  of 
women  from  unchastity.  To  dedicate  this  temple  and 
to  erect  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  there  were  selected 
by  lot,  out  of  one  hundred  of  the  most  virtuous  women, 
ten,  who  then  named  one  of  their  number  (Sul[iicia,  wife 
of  Fulvius  Flaccus)  for  the  performance  of  that  duty. 

Vertot,  IiENii  AiBERT DE, a  French  historiographer, 
was  born  in  the  Castle  Bennetot,  in  Normandy,  Nov. 
25,  1655.  In  1671  he  joined  the  Capuchins,  but,  un- 
able to  carry  out  their  austere  regulations,  he  joined, 
in  1677,  the  Premonstratensians  at  Val-Serry,  in  the 
diocese  of  Soissons.  In  the  same  year  he  was  called 
to  Premontre,  in  the  diocese  of  Laons,  as  professor 
of  philosophy,  but  in  1683  he  went  as  prior  to  Joyen- 
val,  in  1687  to  Croissy,  and  in  1693  as  pastor  to  Fre- 
ville,  to  leave  it  soon  for  Paris,  where  he  intended  to 
pursue  his  studies.  In  1701  he  was  made  member  of 
the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-lettres,  and  ia 
1715  historiographer  of  the  Order  of  Malta,  and  died 
June  15, 1735.  He  wrote,  Histoire  des  Chevaliers  Hos- 
pitaliers  de  S.  Jean  de  Jerusalem,  ajipelles  depuis  les 
Ckeval.  de  Rhodes,  et  Aujoui-d'hui  les  Cheval.  de  Matte 
(Paris,  1727,  5  vols.).  Besides,  there  are  a  number  of 
dissertations  published  in  the  Memoires  de  I' Academie 
des  Inscrijitioiis  and  in  the  Journal  des  Savaiis.  See 
W^iiier,  IJandbiich  der  theol.  Literatur,  i,  728;  .Jbcher, 
.4  llgemeiiies  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog. 
Generale,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Vertumnus,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  god  of 
very  doulitful  signilicance,  of  whom  nothing  certain  is 
known  save  that  in  Pome,  where  the  Tuscan  street  leads 
to  the  Forum,  his  statue  was  erected;  and  that  a  feast, 
Vertumnalia,  was  held  on  Aug.  27  in  honor  of  him  ;  also 
that  Pomona,  the  goddess  of  fruit,  was  thought  to  have 
been  his  wife.  Some  call  him  god  of  the  seasons,  oth- 
ers god  of  trade ;  some  say  he  came  from  the  Tuscans, 
others  from  the  Sabines. 

Verulam,  Councils  of  {Concilium  Vei-ulamiense). 
Verulam,or  Verulamium,  was  an  ancient  town  of  Eng- 
land, County  of  Hertford,  the  site  of  which  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  city  of  St.  Albans,  which  is  twenty  miles 
northwest  of  London.  Two  ecclesiastical  councils  were 
held  here  as  follows : 

I.  (Called  aho'Council  of  St.  Albans)  Was  held  A.D. 
429  by  SS.  Germanus  and  Lupus  against  the  Pelagian 
heresy.  The  authors  of  this  detestable  heresy,  writes 
Constantius,  came  to  the  council  glittering  with  pomp 
and  tine  dresses,  and  surrounded  by  their  partisans.  An 
immense  concourse  of  people — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— were  assembled;  leave  was  given  to  the  Pelagi- 
ans to  speak  first,  which  the\'  did,  and  at  much  length; 
after  which  the  venerable  bishops  poured  forth,  in  an- 
swer, the  torrent  of  their  eloquence,  supporting  their 
own  assertions  by  divine  testimonies.  Their  opponents 
testified  by  their  silence  that  they  could  not  withstand 
them,  and  the  assembled  multitude  with  loud  shouts 
proclaimed  the  victorj'  of  the  Catholics.  See  Wilkins, 
Concil.  i,  3. 

II.  Was  held  A.D.  793,  attended  by  king  Offa,  arch- 
bishop Humbert,  and  a  large  concourse,  before  whom 
the  foundation  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban  was  discussed, 
and  the  king  recommended  a  journey  to  Home.  See 
3Iaiisi,  Concil.  xiii,  861 ;  Wilkins,  by  Iladdan  and  Stubbs, 
iii,  470. 

Vervactor,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  god  of  the 
fields,  who  was  said  to  give  the  fallow  ground  its  fruit- 
fulness  again. 
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Very  Reverend  is  a  title  given  by  custom  to 
certain  clergymen  in  priests'  orders  who  have  attained 
to  positions  of  dignity.  In  the  Cluirch  of  England  it 
is  usually  reserved  for  deans  and  provosts  of  cathedrals 
and  collegiate  churches.  In  the  Anglo -Koman  corn- 
niunion  it  is  applied  to  canons  of  cathedrals,  to  certain 
doctors  of  divinity,  and  others. 

Vesalia,  John  he,  a  celebrated  preacher  and  doc- 
tor of  theology  at  Erfurt  and  Worms,  often  confound- 
ed with  John  Wessel  (q.  v.),  with  whom  he  held  near- 
ly the  same  sentiments,  was  condemned  for  his  theolog- 
ical opinions  at  Mentz  in  1-179,  and  cast  into  prison, 
where  he  soon  died.  A  Catholic  who  witnessed  the 
trial  says  he  advanced  nothing  but  what  might  be  de- 
fended, except  in  regard  to  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
S|)irit,  in  which  he  agreed  with  tiie  Greeks.  See  Mos- 
heim.  Hist,  of  the  Church,  bk.  iii,  cent,  xv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii. 

Vesey,  William,  an  American  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, was  born  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  in  1G7-4.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1(593,  and  pursued  his  theo- 
logical studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Kev.  Samuel 
Myles,  rector  of  King's  Chapel,  Boston.  Under  a  call 
from  the  members  of  the  Ejiiscopal  communion  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  he  embarked  for  England  in  the 
spring  of  1697  to  receive  holy  orders,  and  was  ordained 
by  Dr.  Henry  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  Aug.  1(5  of  the 
same  year.  He  returned  to  New  York,  and  was  inducted, 
under  command  of  the  governor,  into  his  office  by  Rev. 
Henricus  Selyns  of  New  York,  Kev.  Johannes  Petrus 
of  Kingston,  Thomas  Wenham  and  Robert  Lurting, 
church -wardens,  in  the  Dutch  Church,  on  Christmas, 
1697.  Mr.  Selyns  and  Mr.  Vesey  preached  alternately 
in  this  church — the  one  in  Dutch,  the  other  in  English 
— for  about  three  months.  Mr.  Vesey  was  married  to  a 
Miss  Reade  early  in  IMarch  following.  Meanwhile  Trin- 
ity Church,  the  edifice  under  construction  for  the  Epis- 
copal society  of  New  York,  was  approaching  comple- 
tion, and  was  formally  opened  for  public  worship  on 
Sunday,  March  13,  1698.  JMr.  Vesey  was  rector  of  this 
Church  from  that  time  until  he  was  removed  by  death. 
In  17ri,  or  about  that  time,  he  was  appointed  commis- 
sary to  the  bishop  of  London,  which  office  he  also  held 
during  the  remainder  of  his  days.  His  life,  combining 
the  two  offices  of  rector  and  commissary,  was  a  very  ac- 
tive and  laborious  one,  and  it  seems  that  the  work  of 
God  prospered  in  his  hands.  He  was  largely  aided  in 
his  labors  by  schoolmasters  and  catechists  provided  for 
his  assistance,  and  by  regularly  appointed  assistants  at 
diflferent  periods,  viz.  Rev.  Robert  Jenny,  Rev.  James 
Wetmore,  Rev.  Thomas  Colgan,  and  Rev.  Robert  Charl- 
ton. Mr.  Vesey  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety  as  well 
as  industry,  and  saw  the  fruits  of  his  labors  and  exam- 
ple ripen  in  an  abundant  harvest.  He  died  July  18, 
1746,  after  a  ministry  of  over  fortj^-eight  years  in  the 
same  place.  See  Sprague, 
,-1  nnals  of  the  A  met:  Fid- 
pit,  V,  13  sq. 

Vesica  Piscis  {hlad- 
cler  of  a  fsh),  a  name  ap- 
plied by  Albert  Dlirer  to  a 
pointed  oval  figure,  formed 
by  two  equal  circles  cut- 
ting each  other  in  their 
centres,  which  is  a  very 
common  form  given  to  the 
aureole,  or  glory,  by  which 
the  representations  of  each 
of  the  three  Persons  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  are  sur- 
rounded in  the  paintings 
and  sculptures  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  It  has  been  con-  „  .  -n-  ■  t^,  ,^  .,  ^  , 
^  .    ,       ■  ,     ,     Vesica  Piscis, Ely  Calhedral. 

jectiired  that  it  was  adopt- 
ed from  the  idea  that  this  figure  is  symbolical,  and  signifi- 
cant of  the  Greek  word  'ix^vQ  (a  fisli),  which  contains 


the  initial  letters  of  the  name  and  titles  of  the  Sav- 
iour, '\)]C!ovQ  XjOioTOCi  Beou  I'loc,  2wr/;p.  This  form, 
however,  is  by  no  means  always  given  to  the  aureole, 
and  the  idea  of  any  peculiar  symbolical  meaning  being 
attached  to  it  appears  to  have  been  adopted  almost  ex- 
clusively by  English  antiquaries.  Tliis  form  is  some- 
times found  in  panels  and  other  architectural  features, 
and  is  extremely  common  in  mediaeval  seals,  especially 
those  of  bishops  and  monastic  establishments. — Parker, 
Gloss,  of  A  rchitect.  s.  v. 

Vespasian,  Titus  Flavius,  a  Roman  emperor, 
was  born  A.D.  9,  of  humble  parents,  near  Reate,  a  Sa- 
bine village,  where  his  father  was  tax-gatherer.  He 
became  a  successful  soldier,  and,  after  serving  in  Britain 
and  elsewhere,  was  sent  by  Nero  to  Palestine  in  66. 
He  began  the  conquest;  of  that  country  by  the  storm- 
ing of  Sepphoris  and  Jotapata  in  67;  and  in  68,  after 
hearing  of  the  revolt  of  Vindex  against  the  emperor, 
he  hastened  the  operations  of  his  army  until  he  had 
taken  and  destroj'ed  all  the  towns  in  his  way  before  he 
reached  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  itself.  At  this 
juncture  he  was  chosen  emperor  by  the  army  in  Moesia, 
and  subsequently  b}'  the  entire  East.  In  71  he  cele- 
brated, in  company  with  his  son  Titus,  the  triumph 
which  marked  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
polity  and  nation.  He  afterwards  sent  Bassns  to  put 
down  the  last  remnant  of  the  revolt,  and  to  take  meas- 
ures that  no  towns  of  Palestine  should  be  rebuilt;  but 
he  discountenanced  cruelty  and  the  abuse  of  power  in 
dealing  with  the  subjugated  people.  The  restless  agi- 
tations of  the  zealots  compelled  him,  nevertheless,  to 
put  down  their  rebellious  spirit  by  force  in  P^gypt  and 
CjTcne,  and  led  to  his  order  that  the  Temple  of  Onias, 
near  Leontopolis,  should  be  destroyed.  He  furthermore 
compelled  the  entire  nation  of  the  Jews  to  render  into 
the  Temple  of  Capitoline  Jupiter  a  tribute  equal  to  the 
tax  they  had  been  accustomed  to  paj'  to  the  Temple 


Cohi  of  Vespasian. 

at  Jerusalem.  He  is,  however,  to  be  credited  with  hav- 
ing disjJayed,  from  his  point  of  view,  a  spirit  of  fair- 
ness and  mildness  towards  that  unhappy  people  of 
which  numerous  illustrations  may  be  found. 

Christianity  was  made  to  suffer  persecution  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian  onlj'  because,  and  only  so  far  as,  it 
was  identified  with  Judaism,  and  its  troubles  cannot  be 
laid  to  the  "charge  of  the  emperor,  though  Sulpicius 
Severus,  in  his  Chronicle  (beginning  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury), decides  otherwise.  Vespasian  died  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign,  A.D.  79,  being  the  second  emperor  of 
Rome  to  die  a  natural  death  and  the  first  to  transmit 
the  empire  to  his  son.  See  the  histories,  and  Herzog, 
Eeal-Encijklop.  s.  v.;  also  Smith,  Diet,  of  (Jr.  and  Rom. 
Biog.  s.  V. ;  and  the  monographs  cited  by  Volbeding,  In- 
dex Progranimatum,  p.  95. 

Vesperal  is  a  division  of  the  antiphonarium  con- 
taining the  chants  for  vespers  (q.  v.). 

Vespers  {eren-song ;  hat.  vespera,  ojficium  vesperti- 
num,  lucernnrium ;  VjT.  \v\viKav)  is  the  worship  ca- 
nonically  assigned  to  the  hour  of  sunset  or  of  lamplight- 
ing,  being  the  last  but  one  of  the  seven  canonical  hours 
(q.  v.).  In  significance  the  vesper  service  corresponds 
with  the  daily  evening  sacrifice  of  the  Old-Test,  cultus, 
but  also  with  the  descent  of  Christ  from  the  cross,  and 
it  is  supposed  to  coincide  in  time  with  the  hour  when 
the  Lord's  supper  was  instituted.  From  the  fact  that 
it  is  mentioned  by  the  most  ancient  fathers,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  custom  of  holding  an  assembly  for  public 
worship  at  this  time  of  the  day  is  of  very  high  antiqui- 
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ty.  In  the  4lh  centun- — perhaps  in  the  3d — there  was 
public  evening  service  in  the  Eastern  ciiurches,  as  we 
Uarn  from  the  A posto/iail  ('oiiali/iition.f.  C'assian,  in 
(lie  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  refers  the  evening 
anil  nocturnal  assemblies  of  the  Egyptians  to  the  time 
of  St.  iMark  the  Evangelist.  Vespers  is  the  lirst  aikli- 
tion  to  the  original  three  hours  of  prayer  known  to 
Cyprian — teiiius,  sextitg,  and  no7ius  (see  C\'prian,  7>e 
(h-(it,  Dominica,  s.  tin.;  Chrysostom,  //om.  59  ad  Pop. 
Antioch, ;  and  Jerome,  A)).  '22  ad  Euxtoch.  c.  o7  ;  comp. 
Dan.  vi,  11;  Acts  ii,  15;  iii,  1;  x,  9).  The  monastic 
rules  of  the  Gth  and  7th  centuries  had  already  in- 
creased the  number  of  canonical  hours  of  prayer  to 
eight.  The  original  form  of  the  vesper  service  consist- 
ed of  the  singing  of  twelve  psalms.  This  number  was 
afterwards  reduced  to  seven,  four  of  which  were  assign- 
ed to  the  vesper  service  proper,  to  be  sung  antiphonal- 
ly,  and  three  to  the  Completorium.  Benedict  of  Nursia 
(i(.  V.)  adds  to  these  psalms  the  reading  of  a  chapter  of 
Scripture,  a  responsorium,  the  Ambrosian  hymn  and 
connected  versicle,  the  Magriijicat,  and  the  Litany,  the 
l^ord's  Prayer,  and  the  closing  prayer  as  constant  ele- 
ments of  the  vesper  service.  The  non-monastic  liturgy 
of  the  Western  Church  has  a  similar  service,  five  psalms 
being  prescribed  instead  of  four — the  number  having 
reference  to  the  live  senses  in  man,  and  denoting  also 
the  inferior  degree  of  perfection  possessed  by  the  secu- 
lar clergy  and  the  laity.  The  Koman  Breviary  makes 
vespers  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Lauds  (([.  v.) :  five 
psalms  with  antiphones,  a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  a 
hymn,  a  versicle  with  responsorium,  the  Magnijicat 
with  antiphone,  the  daily  prayers,  with  occasional  com- 
memorations, suffrages,  and  proeces.  Vespers  is  the  only 
portion  of  the  canonically  prescribed  worship  for  each 
day  which  is  constantly  celebrated  in  the  public  ser- 
vices of  the  liomish  Church.  In  the  evangelical 
churches  voices  have  been  heard  asking  for  a  liturgi- 
cal vesper  service,  particularly  on  great  occasions,  and 
especially  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  demand 
has  not  been  altogether  unheeded  in  many  quarters. 
See  FA'angel.  Kirchenzeitung,  18G1,  p.  349  sq.,  487  sq.; 
Ilengstenberg,  Vespergottesdienste  (Berlin,  1861)  ;  Die- 
drich,  Breriarium  (ibid.  s.  a.);  Herzog.  Heal- Ency- 
kiop.  s.  V. 

VESPERS,  Sicilian,  a  term  applied  to  the  massacre 
of  the  French  residents  in  Sicily  by  the  natives  on 
Easter-day,  1282.  The  tyranny  of  the  French  had 
become  intolerable  to  the  Sicilians,  and  a  plot  was 
formed  for  their  extermination.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  massacre  should  begin  at  the  tolling  of  the  bell  for 
evening  vespers,  and  the  work  was  so  thoroughly  done 
that  very  few  of  the  French  escaped.  Neither  rank, 
age,  nor  sex  received  any  quarter.  It  is  said  that  pope 
Nicholas  III  was  made  acquainted  with  fchis  plot,  but 
died  before  its  execution. 

Vespillones  were  the  undertakers  or  gravedig- 
gers  who  formed  one  class  of  subordinate  ser\-ants  of  tiie 
early  Church,  and  were  so  calleil  probably  from  their 
carrying  out  the  dead  in  the  night.  Some  trace  the 
word  to  vesperus,  the  evening. 

Vessels,  Sacred,  of  the  A  Itar,  is  a  general  name 
for  the  vessels  used  in  the  sacramental  and  other  rites 
of  the  Church.  These  are  more  numerous  in  the  ritual- 
istic churches  than  in  others,  and  anciently  were  held 
very  sacred.  By  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  subdeacons 
were  forbidden  to  handle  the  plate  or  to  enter  the  sacris- 
ty ;  by  the  second  Council  of  Rome,  a  reader  or  osliarius 
received  a  like  restriction  ;  and  by  the  Council  of  Agde, 
all  not  in  orders  were  so  prohibited.  The  jirincipal 
vessels  and  appertaining  articles  are  the  following: 
amjiiilla,  or  vessel  for  holding  consecrated  oil,  or  the 
large  flagon  used  for  a  cruet  in  the  holy  sacrament; 
ceiii<er,  OT  vessel  for  holding  burning  incense;  chalice. 
the  vessel  for  the  sacramental  wine;  ciborium,  either  a 
canopy  over  the  altar  or  a  box  or  vessel  to  contain  the 
bread  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist ,  corporal,  a 


square  piece  of  cloth  for  holding  the  body  of  Christ  at 
conununion;  coluinba,  a  dove-shaped  vessel  to  contain 
the  eucharist  suspended  over  the  allar  by  a  chain  fmui 
the  roof;  criivts,  two  small  flagons  for  containing  the 
wine  and  water  at  holy  comnuniiou;  holy-irater  pot,  a 
vat  or  pot  to  hold  the  holy  water;  monstrance,  a  trans- 
parent vessel  for  showing  the  eucharist  in  the  form  of 
bread  to  the  people ;  paten,  the  plate  on  which  the 
bread  is  placed  at  holy  communion ;  pall,  a  covering 
for  the  chalice  in  certain  portions  of  the  mass;  pnrijica- 
tor,  a  piece  of  lawn  or  tine  linen  for  cleansing  the  chalice 
and  paten;  py.r,  a  box  or  vessel  in  which  to  preserve 
the  eucharist,  in  the  form  of  bread,  for  the  sick  and  oth- 
er communicants  who  cannot  be  present  in  the  ehurcli ; 
pyx-cloth,  a  cloth  or  veil  for  covering  the  pyx ;  thurible, 
a  vessel  in  which  incense  is  burned.  See  each  word  in 
its  place.     See  also  Oknajients,  Ecclesiastical. 

VESSELS  FOR  Holy  Oil.  These,  in  niediieval 
churches,  were  arranged  like  three  towers  around  a 
central  crown-topped  s]iire,  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected. Each  contained  a  small  piiial,  which  could  l)e 
detached  when  wanted,  and  a  spoon.  One  of  these  phials 
held  the  oil  for  baptism  ;  a  second,  chrism  for  confirma- 
tion ;  and  a  third,  oil  for  the  sick.  They  were  made 
of  copper  or  silver  gilt.  The  ampulla,  for  chrism,  was 
someiimes  made  of  ivory  and  crystal,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  vessels  containing  the  oils.     See  Oil. 

Vesta,  an  ancient  Latin  divinity,  the  fire-goddess, 
identical  with  the  Greek  Hestia.  She  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  idea  that 
the  State  was  the  great 
family,  and  occupied  a 
prominent  rank  among 
the  Pemites,  or  liouse- 
hold  gods,  on  which  ac- 
count she  was  calKd 
?«((/?/•, or  mother.  Each 
conununity  had  its  pub- 
lic altar  to  Vesta,  the 
central  one  for  the 
whole  Latin  people  be- 
ing at  Lanuvium,  about 
twenty  miles  from  li'onie, 
on  the  Appian  Way, 
where  the  Roman  con- 
sids  and  other  officers 
ofTered  sacrifices  on  en- 
tering upon  their  of- 
fices. The  Vesta  of 
Rome  had  her  temjjle 
in  the  Forum,  near  that 
of  the  Penates,  where 
she  was  served  by  her 
own  priestesses  the  Ves- 
tals (q.  v.),  an<l  where 
was  deposited  the  cel- 
ebrated Palladium,  or 
statue  of  Pallas,  the 
pledge  of  the  safety  of 
the  empire.  The  fire 
Continually  burned  upon 
the  hearth  in  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  and  was  annually 
renewed  on  IMarch  1,  and  at  the  same  time  was  renewed 
the  laurel-tree  which  shaded  her  hearth.  The  statues 
of  Vesta  before  which  the  devout  Romans  daily  sacri- 
ficed were  placed  in  front  of  the  doors  of  their  houses, 
which,  according  to  some,  were  hence  called  vestibules. 
An  oath  in  her  name  was  considered  most  sacred  and 
inviolable.  Sec  Vkstalia  ;  Vestals. 
Vestal  Virgins.  See  Vkstals. 
Vestalia,  an  annual  festival,  held  on  June  9  by  the 
ancient  L'omans,  in  honor  of  Vesta  (q.  v.),  on  the  occa- 
sion of  which  none  but  women  walked  to  the  temple  of 
the  goddess,  and  that  with  bare  f^-t. 

Vestals,  in  the  Roman  religion.  These  maiden 
priestesses  of  Vesta  (i^.  v.)  were  helil  in  high  esteem  and 
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enjtwed  great  privileges.  They  possessed,  for  instance, 
the  right  to  make  a  testament  as  soon  as  they  stepped 
into  the  service  of  the  goddess  (they  were  recpiired  to 
be  ten  years  old  upon  entrance).  They  were  further 
allowed  a  lictor,  to  announce  their  coming;  and  they 
had  the  rigVit  of  pardoning  a  condemned  criminal  when 
they  met  him.  They  also  sat  in  seats  of  honor  at  the 
theatre.  But  they  were  also  subject  to  very  strict  ob- 
servances, and  incurred  frightful  punishments  in  case 
of  any  failure.  The  conditions  of  their  acceptance  were: 
they  and  their  parents  must  be  free-born;  botli  par- 
ents were  recjuired  to  be  living  and  residing  in  Italy, 
and  carrying  on  an  honoral)le  business.  When  an 
election  was  necessary,  twenty  girls  were  selected, 
who  cast  lots  in  public  meetings.  But  this  was  not 
necessary  when  a  father  lawfulh-  offered,  of  his  own 
free  will  and  accord,  his  daughter  free  from  all  bodi- 
ly imperfections.  The  number  of  Vestals  was  at  Hrst 
two,  afterwards  four,  and  from  Servius  Tullius's  time 
six.  Ten  years  long  they  were  to  learn  the  service, 
ten  years  they  were  obliged  to  serve,  and  ten  years 
they  were  required  to  teach  tlie  probationers.  After 
the  expiration  of  this  term  of  years  they  were  permit- 
ted to  marry,  but  this  was  not  looked  upon  as  honora- 
ble. Their  duties  were,  the  performance  of  the  sacri- 
fices, care  of  the  sacre<l  vestibules,  preservation  of  the 
eternal  tire,  and  the  strictest  virtues,  especially  chastity. 
If  the  fire  became  extinguished,  the  guilty  one  was 
beaten  with  switches;  if  one  was  found  unchaste,  she 
was  buried  alive.  Such  an  occurrence  was  looked  upon 
as  a  dreadful  sign  of  tlie  wrath  of  the  gods,  and  the 
whole  city  went  into  mourning.  The  clothing  of  the 
Vestals  was  composed  of  a  long  white  dress,  a  priestly 
fillet,  and  a  veil;  still  it  was  not  forbidden  them  to 
adorn  themselves. 

Ve.stibule,  a  hall  or  antechamber  next  to  the  en- 
trance, from  wiiieh  doors  open  to  the  various  rooms  or 
passages  of  a  house.  This  is  the  Vitruvian  and  the 
modern  sense;  but  the  latter  includes  any  lobby,  porch, 
or  anteroom  through  which  a  larger  apartment  or  a 
house,  etc.,  is  entered.  Vestibuluin,  in  mediaival  Latin, 
is  also  used  for  the  vestiarium,  or  vetttn/.  and  Sometimes 
for  the  nave,  the  ecclesia  being  strictly  the  choir  onh-. 
The  origin  of  the  word  is  disputed,  but  it  is  probable 
that  it  first  signified  the  entrance-chaml)er  to  the  baths, 
where  the  clothes  of  the  bather  were  laid  aside;  and 
hence  the  entrance  to  a  house  or  any  public  edifice. — 
Parker,  Gloss,  of  Architect,  s.  v. 

Vestment,  The,  a  term  usually  applied  to  the  chas- 
uble, which  is  the  eucharistic  vestment,  and  is  used  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  expression  i/ie  sacrament  in 
reference  to  the  Lord's  supper.  In  mediicval  times, 
however,  it  included  a  complete  set  of  eucharistic  vest- 
ments— viz.,  chasuble,  amice,  stole,  and  maniple.  See 
Vestments. 

Vestment  Board  is  a  table  sometimes  placed  in 
the  sanctuaries  of  churches  in  ancient  times,  on  which 
a  bishop's  vestments  were  placed  before  assuming  them, 
and  after  taking  them  off. 

Vestments,  Clerical,  are  those  official  garments 
which  are  worn  by  the  clergy  in  divine  service.  The 
following  list  comprises  all  the  vestments  in  common 
use,  antl  many  that  have  been  used  occasionally  in  dif- 
ferent ages  and  places : 

1.  The  alb  is  a  long  linen  garment  with  tight  sleeves, 
and  is  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle. 

2.  The  almuce,  or  almutinm.,  was  a  hood  of  fur  worn 
anciently  while  reciting  the  otHcea  by  ciinons,  and  after- 
wards by  other  distinguished  ecclesiastics,  as  a  protection 
jigainst  cold. 

3.  The  amicp,  or  amictus,  was  an  oblong  piece  of  fine 
linen  with  strings,  worn  by  all  clergy  above  the  minor 
orders  over  the  cnssock;  and  was  phiced  first  on  the  head, 
then  being  adjusted  round  the  neck  formed  the  colhir. 

4.  Bands,  two  falling  pieces  of  l.iwii,  edged  with  a  hem 
of  the  same  material,  woru  in  front  of  the  neck. 

6.  The  biretta,  or  biretum,  is  a  cap  woru  by  Western  ec- 
clesiastics of  all  jrrades. 


6.  The  cassock,  or  pellicia  {jyellis,  fur,  the  lining  of  the 
L,';unieiit  anciently),  is  a  garment  which  tits  the  body  close- 
ly, bill  is  loose  and  flowing  below. 

7.  The  chasuble  yin»  a  circular  or  elliptical  piece  of  cloth 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre  to  admit  the  head,  and  when 
worn  completely  covered  the  body. 

S.  The  chimera,  or  chimere,  is  a  short  sleeveless  cloak 
worn  over  the  rochet  as  the  ordinary  dress  of  prelates. 

9.  The  cincture  is  a  flat  l)and,  usually  about  three  yards 
long  and  four  inches  wide,  used  to  confiue  tlie  cassock 
around  the  waist. 

10.  The  coliibium  was  like  the  timic,  except  that  it  was 
without  sleeves. 

11.  The  cope  is  an  exact  semicircle,  like  a  cloak,  at- 
tached to  which  is  a  hood,  now  n.<ed  merely  for  onia- 
nienl. 

12.  The  cotta  is  a  short  surplice  either  with  or  without 
sleeves. 

13.  The  cowl  is  a  luonnstic  head-dress  in  the  form  of  a 
capacious  hood  attached  to  the  back  of  the  neck  of  the 
ordinary  dress. 

14.  The  didmatica  is  a  long  robe  with  sleeves,  open  np 
the  sides  about  two  feet,  and  was  for  niaiiy  centuries  re- 
garded as  the  peculiar  garment  for  deacons  at  the  Chris- 
tian sacrifice. 

1.^.  The  girdle,  or  cingulum,  is  a  cord  of  liuen,  silk,  or 
other  material,  with  tassels  at  tlie  extremities,  by  which 
the  alb  is  bound  about  the  waist.  It  is  fastened  on  tlie 
left  side. 

16.  The  gnw7i  is  a  long  loose  upper  garment. 

17.  The  hood  was  a  monastic  coveriufr  for  the  head. 

15.  The  maniple  was  anciently  a  mere  strip  of  very  fine 
liuen  attached  to  the  left  arm  of  the  priest  with  which  to 
wipe  tlie  chalice  previous  to  the  first,  oblation,  but  after- 
wards it  came  to  be  an  ornament  of  great  richness  worn 
by  the  priest  and  his  assistants  at  the  Eucharist. 

19.  The  mitre  was  a  hieiarchical  head-covering  origi- 
nating with  the  Jew.s,  and  worn  by  Christians  of  certain 
sects  from  very  early  ages.     It  was  of  various  shapes. 

2(1,  The  pallium  was'an  ancient  ecclesiastical  vestment 
made  of  white  lamb's-wool,  signify  lug  metropoliiical  juris- 
diction. 

21.  The  rochet  is  a  frock  of  tine  lawn  with  tiKht  sleeves. 

2'2.  The  scixjndnr,  or  scapiilarij,  consisted  of  two  bauds 
of  woollen  stuff,  one  hanging  "down  the  breast  and  tlie 
other  down  the  back. 

23.  The  scarf  is  a  baud  of  silk  about  a  foot  wide  and  ten 
feet  loiin;,  various  sorts  of  which  are  in  common  use  in 
the  Clinreh  of  England. 

24.  The  stole,  or  orarium,  is  a  narrow  band  of  silk  or 
other  material,  fringed  at  the  ends,  and  sometimes  adorn- 
ed with  jewels,  worn  on  the  left  shoulder  of  deacons,  and 
round  the  neck  of  priests  and  bishops,  pendent  on  each 
side  nearly  to  the  ground. 

25.  The  surplice  is  a  loose  flowing  vestment  of  linen, 
reaching  almost  to  the  feet,  having' sleeves  broad  and 
fnll. 

26.  The  tiara  is  the  triple  crown  of  the  pope. 

27.  The  tippet  is  a  narrow  garmeut  or  covering  for  the 
neck  and  shoulders. 

28.  The  tunic  and  tunicle  are  only  diflerent  names  for 
the  dalmatica. 

Besides  the  above-named  vestment.'!,  the  following  or- 
naments and  appendages  deserve  mention,  as  belonging 
to  the  complete  outfit  of  the  officiating  ecclesiastic  on 
certain  occasions : 

1.  The  crosier  was  a  badge  of  diffnify  or  authority  in 
the  form  of  a  shepherd's  crook,  curved  at  the  upper  end 
and  pointed  beneath. 

2.  The  pastoral  staff' is  the  same  as  the  crosier. 

3.  The  pectoral  is  a  square  plate  of  g(dd  or  silver,  either 
jewelled  or  enamelled,  sometimes  worn  by  English  and 
other  bishops  on  the  breast,  over  the  chasuble,  n\  mass. 

4.  The  pectoral  cross  is  a  cross  suspended  from  the  neck 
by  a  irolden  chain,  worn  by  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and 
others,  indicatiiiLr  jurisdiciion. 

5.  The  ring  was  •.'ciierally  adopted  about  the  4fh  cen- 
tury by  bishops,  although  sometimes  used  before  that 
time.  It  was  tirst  worn  on  the  middle  finger  of  the  right 
hand,  but  afterwards  was  placed  ou  the  fourth  finger.  ° 

The  foregoing  objects  are  treated  more  fully  under 
their  appropriate  titles  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 
Illustrations  of  many  of  them  will  be  found  under  the 
article  Ornaments. 

Vestments  are  worn  in  the  ritualistic  churches,  snch 
as  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Greek,  the  Episcopal  of 
England  and  Ainerica,  and  others.  They  belong  to 
bishops,  |)riests,  deacon.s,  subdeacons,  acolytes,  servers, 
and,  in  the  Church  of  England,  to  choristers.  In  the 
English  cathedrals,  and  in  many  of  the  parish  churches, 
the  singers,  men  and  boys,  are  vested  in  cassock  and 
surplice,  and  sit  in  a  part  of  the  church  called  the  choir, 
between  the  presbytery  and  the  nave.    The  eucharistic 
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Testments  are  the  amice,  the  alb,  the  maniple,  the  eu- 
charistic  stole,  and  the  chasuble.  The  deacon  wears 
over  liis  alb  a  dalinatica,  and  the  siibdeacoii  a  tiiiiide, 
but  no  chasuble,  which  is  reserved  exclusively  to  liie 
celebrant.  Tiie  deacon  wears  his  stole  over  the  left 
shoulder,  with  the  ends  brought  together  and  fastened 
under  the  right  arm.  The  stole  is  not  worn  by  the 
subdeacon.  In  the  Western  churches  acolytes  at  high 
mass  wear  albs  and  amices;  at  low  mass  when  there 
are  neither  ministers  nor  choir,  but  only  a  single  priest 
with  a  server,  the  server  wears  a  cotta  or  rocliet  over  a 
crimson  cassock.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  priest  is 
always  attended  by  a  deacon  vested  in  alb  and  daltnat- 
ica.  When  a  bishop  is  the  celebrant,  he  wears  a  dal- 
matica  in  addition  to  the  priestly  vestments,  to  signify 
that  all  the  offices  of  the  ministry  are  united  in  his  per- 
son. 

In  the  Roman  churches  the  color  of  the  cassock  is 
for  choristers,  servers,  or  acolytes,  crimson  ;  for  the  prin- 
cipal acolyte  sometimes  purple.  Subdeacons,  deacons, 
and  priests  wear  black,  bishops  purple,  and  cardinals 
crimson.  The  pope  alone  wears  white.  The  surplice, 
cotta,  rochet,  alb,  and  amice  are  properly  made  of  white 
linen,  though  in  the  Western  churches  all  except  the 
amice  are  sometimes  made  of  lace.  The  maniple,  stole, 
tiuiicle,  dalmatiea,  and  chasuble  vary  in  their  colors,  fol- 
lowing the  i>eqii(_^)ice  of  the  seasons.  The  Roman  se- 
quence, which  is  now  generally  followed  by  the  West- 
ern churches,  gives  tc/itte  for  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
saints'  days;  purple  for  Advent  and  Lent;  red  for  Pen- 
tecost and  feasts  of  martyrs;  black  for  Good-Friday, 
and  green  for  ordinary  days.  The  color  ft)r  ferias,  or 
week-days,  usually  follows  that  of  the  preceding  Sun- 
day. The  English  or  Salisbury  sequence  diflfers  from 
the  Roman  in  employing  more  colors,  and  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  used.  Brown  or  gray  is  allowed  in- 
stead of  purple,  blue  instead  of  green,  and  yellow  in- 
stead of  white  on  the  feasts  of  confessors.  According 
to  this  sequence,  all  Sundays  at  the  festal  seasons  are 
•white,  and  all  other  Sundays  are  red.  White  Sundays 
are  followed  by  white  _/««(*•,  but  at  seasons  of  Advent 
and  Lent  the.  ferias  are  purple;  and  at  the  seasons  of 
Epiphany,  after  the  octave,  and  Trinity,  they  are  blue 
or  green.  The  Eastern  calendars  are  numerous  and 
complicated,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  recognise  any 
uniform  sequence  of  colors. 

The  origin  of  the  vestments  may  be  attributed  to  va- 
rious sources.  The  linen  ones,  doubtless,  were  adopted 
by  the  early  Christians  from  the  Jews;  while  the  oth- 
ers were  adopted  from  garments  worn  in  daily  life, 
either  as  the  ordinary  dress,  or  as  the  vestments  of 
kings  and  noblemen.  In  the  early  ages  emperors  and 
kings  were  allowed  to  wear  the  chasuble,  and  after- 
wards the  tunicle  and  dalmatiea,  at  their  coronations 
and  when  assisting  at  high-mass.  It  is  thought  by  Mr. 
jMarriott  (  Vvstiarium  Cliristianum)  that  most  of  the 
vestments  now  in  use  were  introduced  into  the  Church 
during  the  period  between  the  9th  and  r2th  centuries. 
The  vestments  used  in  the  (ireek  Church  are  the  same 
as  those  enumerated,  but  are  known  In'  the  correspond- 
ing Greek  names.  The  alb  is  called  a  chitunion;  the 
maniple,  an  epimanika  ;  the  stole,  an  orarion ;  the  chas- 
id)le,  a  phelonion ;  the  dalmatiea.  a  stoichariori ;  the  pal- 
lium, an  omophorion. 

The  natural  effect  c)f  the  religious  changes  of  the  16th 
century  was  to  put  aside  the  costume  at  the  same  time 
and  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  existing  ceremonies. 
This  was  done  by  the  different  churches  of  the  Ref- 
ormation in  various  degrees.  The  Calvinistic  wor- 
ship dispensed  with  vestments  altogether.  The  Lu- 
therans generally  retained  with  the  cassock  the  alb, 
and  in  some  countries  the  chasuble.  In  the  Eng- 
linh  Church  a  variety  of  practice  has  existed.  The 
disputes  about  tiie  surplice  were  very  bitter.  The  Pu- 
ritans objected  to  its  use  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a 
relic  of  popery.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  costume,  the  first 
Prayer-book  retained  the  Roman  vestments  with  little 


change ;  and,  since  the  rubric  of  this  Prayer-book  has 
not  been  formally  repealed,  a  ritualistic  movement  in 
the  English  Ciiurch  has  reintroduced,  in  some  places, 
almost  every  detail  of  the  Roman  costume  in  the  com- 
munion and  other  services — an  innovation  which  has 
given  rise  to  vigorous  resistance  in  many  instances,  and 
some  very  bitter  controversies. 

See  Marriott,  Vestiarium  Christianum ;  Eock,  Bie- 
rimjia;  'i^vaXe,  Holy  Eastern  Church;  lilunt,  Annuiated 
Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  also  the  monographs  cited 
by  Yolbeding,  Index  Frogrammatum,  p.  171. 

Vestry  (flHribl],  meltachdh,  from  an  obscure  root 
nrb,  to  ■•<j)read  out  as  clothing;  Sept.  ol/cot"  v.  r.  juEtr^a- 
oX  ;  Vulg.  restes},  the  wardrobe  chamber  of  a  temple, 
e.  g.  that  of  Baal  (2  Kings  x,  29) ;  containing,  doubtless, 
the  fine  official  apparel  of  the  priests. 

VESTRY,  in  ecclesiastical  phraseology,  is  a  room  at- 
tached to  a  church  in  which  to  keep  the  vestments  and 
sacred  vessels.  The  ordinary  place  of  the  vestry  was 
at  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  at  the  east  end.  There 
was  not  unfrecpiently  an  altar  in  the  vestry;  and  some- 
times it  was  arranged  with  an  additional  chapter  so  as 
to  form  a  domus  inclusu  for  the  residence  of  an  officiat- 
ing minister. 

From  their  meeting  in  this  room  certain  assemblies 
of  the  parishioners,  for  the  despatch  of  the  official  busi- 
ness of  the  parish,  are  called  vestries  or  vestry  meetings. 
Such  meetings,  however,  may  be  held  elsewhere  in  the 
parish  as  well  as  in  the  vestrv,  provided  the  proper  no- 
tice of  time,  place,  and  purpose  of  the  meeting  be  given. 
The  officiating  minister,  whether  he  be  curate  or  vicar, 
is  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  meeting.  All  persons  rated 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  whetlier  inhabitants  of  the  par- 
ish or  not,  are  entitled  to  attend  the  vestry  and  vote; 
and  this  right  is  also  extended  to  all  inhabitants  com- 
ing into  the  parish  since  the  last  rate  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  if  they  consent  to  be  rated.  But  no  person  is 
entitled  to  vote  who  shall  have  neglected  or  refused  to 
pav'  any  rate  which  may  be  due  and  shall  have  been  de- 
manded of  him,  nor  is  he  entitled  to  be  present  at  any 
vestry  meeting. 

In  the  year  1831  an  act  was  passed  l)y  the  British 
Parliament,  which  has  been  very  generally  adopted,  en- 
titled "An  Act  for  the  Better  Regulation  of  Vestries, 
and  for  the  Appointment  of  Auditors  of  Accounts,  in 
Certain  Parishes  of  England  and  Wales."  This  act 
does  not  alter  the  law  in  any  parish  by  which  it  is  not 
adopted  l)v  a  majority  of  the  rate-payers,  nor  docs  it  in- 
terfere with  parishes  governed  by  select  vestries.  The 
most  important  provisions  are  that,  in  all  parishes  adopt- 
ing the  act,  the  vestry  shall  consist  of  twelve  vestry- 
men for  every  parish  in  which  the  number  of  rated 
householders  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand;  twenty- 
four  where  they  exceed  one  thousand,  thirty-six  where 
they  exceed  two  thousand ;  and  so  on  in  the  proportion 
of  twelve  more  vestrj-men  for  every  thousand  rated 
householders;  but  in  no  case  is  the  number  to  exceeil 
one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  rector,  district  rector, 
vicar,  perjtetual  curate,  and  church-wardens  are  to  con- 
stitute part  of  the  vestrj-,  and  vote  in  addition  to  the 
vestrymen  so  elected;  but  no  more  than  one  such  min- 
ister is  ex  officio  to  be  a  part  of,  or  vote  at,  any  vestry 
meeting.  One  third  of  the  vestrymen  go  out  of  of- 
fice annually,  and  others  are  elected  in  their  stead. 
Select  vestries  have  arisen  from  a  practice  which  ob- 
tained in  large  and  populous  parishes,  especially  in  and 
about  the  metropolis,  of  choosing  a  select  number  of  the 
chief  and  most  respectable  parishioners  to  represent  and 
manage  the  concerns  of  the  parish  for  one  year.  The 
practice  has  been  held  by  the  courts  of  law  to  be  a  good 
and  reasonable  custom. 

In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America  the 
vestry  is  a  committee  chosen  annually  by  the  parish, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  the  church-wardens,  manage 
its  temporal  concerns. 

The  term  vestry  is  also  applied,  by  accommodation, 
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in  other  churches,  to  the  rooms  provided  for  lectures, 
prayer-meetings,  and  other  week-day  services. 
Vestryman,  a  member  of  the  vestry  (q.  v.). 

Vestry-press,  a  cupboard  to  hold  the  eucharisti- 
cal  and  other  vestments  belonging  to  a  church. 

Vestry-trunk,  a  box,  originally  made  out  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  hollowed,  in  order  to  contain  tlie  ecclesi- 
astical vestments  belonging  to  a  church. 

Vesturer,  a  sacristan  (q.  v.),  or  sexton  (q.  v.),  a 
keeper  of  the  vestments;  a  sub-treasurer  of  a  collegiate 
cluirch  or  cathedral. 

Vetch,  James  Edwauds,  A.B.,  an  Euglisii  Congre- 
gational minister,  was  born  at  Zacatecas,  JMexico.  Aug. 
17,  1836.  Mr.  Vetch  graduated  at  New  College,  and 
commenced  the  work  of  tiie  ministry  in  Australia  in 
1858— first  at  ]Melb()urne,  and  latterly  at  Woolhara,  near 
Sy(biey — and  won  the  respect  and  affection  of  men  of 
every  denomination.  lie  died  June  17,  1870.  "  His 
character  was  that  of  au  exemplary  Christian  gentle- 
man, and  ever  preferred  principle  to  prosperity."  As  a 
jireacher  he  was  thoughtful  and  instructive;  as  a  pas- 
tor and  friend  he  was  respected  and  beloved  as  few  men 
are.     See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1871,  p.  o58. 

Vethym,  an  old  form  of  the  word  fathom,  a  meas- 
ure of  six  feet  in  length. 

Veto  Act  is  the  popular  designation  of  the  cele- 
brated act  on  calls  passed  by  the  (Jeneral  Assembly  of 
tlie  Cluirch  of  Scotland,  May  31,  1834,  and  whicli,  being 
afterwanls  declared  by  the  courts  of  law  and  the  Su- 
preme Legislature  to  be  illegal  and  beyond  the  powers 
of  the  Church  to  enact,  gave  rise  to  a  collision  between 
tiie  Church  and  State,  and  led  to  the  formation,  in  1843, 
as  a  separate  denomination,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land. The  act  originated  in  the  tiiotion  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, which  was  seconded  by  lord  Jloncrieff.  This  mo- 
tion is  given  in  full  untler  the  article  Non-Intkusion- 
I.STS  (q.  v.).     The  act  runs  as  follows: 

"The  Genera!  Assembly  declare  that  it  is  a  fundamen- 
tal law  of  this  Church  that  no  i)astor  shall  be  hit'Uded  on 
any  congregation  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  peoiile;  and, 
in  order  that  this  piinciple  may  be  carried  into  full  effect, 
the  General  Assembly,  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  ol 
the  presbyteries  of  this  Church,  do  declare,  enact,  and  or- 
dain. That  it  shall  be  au  ii;strnction  to  presbyteries  that 
if  in  the  moderating  in  a  call  to  a  vacant  pastoral  charge, 
tlie  major  part  of  the  male  heads  of  families,  members  of 
the  vacant  conaregation  and  in  full  coinrannii)u  with  the 
Church,  shall  disapiiruve  of  the  person  in  whose  favor  the 
call  is  to  be  moderated  in,  such  disapproval  shall  be  deem- 
ed sufflcieut  ground  for  the  presbytery  rejecting  such  pei- 
son,  and  that  he  shall  be  rejected  accordingly,  and  due 
notice  thereof  forthwith  given  to  all  concerned;  bur  that 
if  the  major  part  of  the  said  heads  of  families  shall  not 
disapprove  of  such  person  to  be  their  pastor,  the  presby- 
tery shall  proceed  with  the  settlement  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Church.  And  they  further  declare  that  uo  per- 
son shall  be  held  to  be  entitled  to  disapprove  as  aforesaid, 
who  shall  refuse,  if  required,  solemnly  to  declare,  in  pres- 
ence of  the  presbytery,  that  he  is  actuated  by  no  factiinis 
or  malicious  motive,  but  solely  by  a  conscientious  regard 
to  the  spiritual  interests  of  liimself  or  the  congregation." 

See  Patijonage;  RiniNG  Committees;  Settlements, 
Violent. 

Vevers,  William,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
commenced  his  itinerancy  in  1813  on  the  Gateshead 
Circuit.  He  travelled  some  of  the  principal  circuits, 
such  as  Glasgow  (1821),  Halifax  (18-24),  York  (1827), 
Deptford  (1832),  Leeds  (1835),  Liverpool  (1840),  Derby 
(1842),  Hull  (1845),  etc.  He  had  an  active  and  vigor- 
ous mind,  and  often  evinced  great  skill  in  circuit  finance. 
He  died  at  the  Wesleyan  Tiieological  Institution  (of 
which  he  was  governor  and  chaplain)  at  Taunton,  Sept. 
8,  1850,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote, 
An  Appeal  to  the  Wesley  an  Societies  on  the  Attempt  noio 
made  to  Subvert  their  Constitution  (referring  to  the  War- 
ren agitation)  (Lond.  1834,  8vo) : — A  Second  Appeal, 
Contaiuinrj  a  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet  entitled  An  Affection- 
ate Address  of  the  United  Wesleyan  Methodist  Associa- 
tion (1835,  8vo)  -.—A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Waller  F.  Hook, 
X.— C  c  c 


D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds,  on  his  Inaugiirnl  Discourse  (2(1 
cd.  1836,  8vo): — An  L'ssay  on  the  National  Lnportance 
of  Met/todism  (1831,  8vo).  See  Minutes  of  Wesleyan 
Conference,  1851;  Stevenson,  Wesleyan  Hymn-book  and 
its  A  ssociatio7iS,  p.  365. 

Vex  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  the  old  Lat.  accep- 
tation (I'rom  veho,  to  carry,  hence  to  toss  about),  as  a 
rendering  of  many  Heb.  and  (ireek  words,  in  the  sense 
of  aijitate  or  disturb  greatly,  especially  to  torment  or 
afflict. 

Vexilla  Regis,  a  hymn  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  first  wortls,  Vexilla  Regis  proderunt  ("The 
kingly  banners  forward  go"), sung  in  procession  on  Good- 
Friday  before  the  jMass  of  the  Presanctified.  It  was 
composed  by  Venantius  I'ortunatus  (q.  v.)  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  reception  of  certain  relics  of  St.  Gregory 
of  Tours  ami  St.  Kadegnnd,  prior  to  the  consecration  of 
a  new  church  at  Tours.  It  is  strictly  a  processional 
hymn,  but  was  afterwards  adapted  for  use  in  the  West- 
ern Church  during  Passion-tide,  and  is  now  used,  in  au 
English  version,  very  generally  in  the  Cluirch  of  Eng- 
land. 

Vexillum  {n  bannei-)  is  the  cru- 
cifix carried  before  the  pope,  with  the 
figure  towards  him,  to  remind  liim 
that  he  shoidd  have  Christ  crucified 
ever  before  his  eyes. 

The  word  vexillum  also  denotes  a 
flag  or  pennon  of  silk  or  linen  at- 
tached to  the  upper  part  of  a  bish- 
op's pastoral  staff  by  a  cord.  This 
pennon  is  then  folded  roiind  the  staff, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  inconvenience 
which  might  arise  from  the  moist- 
ure of  the  hand  staining  the  metal 
of  which  the  staff  is  made.  Many 
examples  of  the  vexillum  are  repre- 
sented in  illuminated  MSS.,  and 
some  are  to  be  found  on  memorial 
brasses  and  incised  slabs. 

Vezelay,  Council  of  {Concili- 
um Vezdiacum),  was  held  in  1146, 
after  the  capture  of  Edessa  by  the 
Saracens.  Louis  VII,  the  archbish- 
op, bishops,  abbots,  and  many  of  the 
nobility  of  France,  attended.  .St. 
Bernard,  who  was  present,  urged  the 
king,  with  great  eloquence,  to  succor 
the  Christians  against  the  Turks. 
The  monarcli  was  among  the  first  to 
assume  the  cross,  together  with  his 
wife,  Eleanor.  After  them  Alphon- 
so,  count  of  St.  Gilles;  Thierry,  count  of  Flanders ;  count 
Guido,  and  many  others  of  the  nobility,  took  the  vow. 
See  Mansi,  Concil.  x,  1100. — Landon,  Manual  of  Coun- 
cils, p.  677. 

Via,  Alessandro  della,  an  Italian  engraver,  flour- 
ished at  Venice  about  1730.  He  engraved  some  por- 
traits and  other  sul)jects  in  an  indifferent  style,  among 
which  is  one  of  the  Virgin  and  Infant  Christ,  with  St. 
Sebastian  and  other  saints,  after  Paul  Veronese.  See 
Spooner,  Jiiog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Aiis,  s.  v. 

Via  Dolorosa.     See  Jerusalem. 

Via  Media  (the  middle  path),  a  name  which  An- 
glican High-Churchmeii  claim  for  themselves,  as  hold- 
ing a  middle  position  between  popery  and  ultra-Protes- 
tantism.    See  Oxford  Tracts  ;  Tuactarian. 

Viaixnes,  Thierri  Fagnier  de,  a  French  contro- 
versialist, was  born  at  Chalons-sur-iMarne,  INIarch  18, 
1659.  He  was  brought  up  by  the  Jesuits,  and,  having 
entered  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict  (1677)  and  comf)leted' 
his  studies,  he  was  ordained  priest  (1683),  and  divided 
his  attention  between  preaching  and  study.  In  1689 
he  fell  into  disgrace  with  his  superiors  for  opposing 
their  orders,  and  was  exiled  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Michael 
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in  Thierache,  but  he  was  soon  released  tlirough  the 
influence  of  his  father.  After  various  adventures,  he 
became  (1090-1703)  director  of  an  academy  at  Haut- 
villiers  (diocese  of  Klieims)  ;  but,  continuius;  his  opposi- 
tion to  papal  authority,  he  was  imprisoned  (1704-14) 
at  Vincennes  and  finally  banished.  He  retired  to  Bel- 
gium, and  thence  to  Holland,  where  he  spent  the  rest 
of  Ills  checkered  life  in  the  preparation  of  a  few  ecclesi- 
astical works,  which  are  recited  in  Hoefer,  Xoiir.  Bio;/. 
Generale,  s.  v.  He  died  at  Kliynwick,  near  Utrecht, 
Oct.  31,  1735, 

Vial  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  of  ~S,  JmIc  (from 
nSS,  to  dUtil),  a  bottle  or  flask,  e.  g.  of  oil  (1  Sam.  x, 
1;  "box,"  2  Kings  ix,  1,3);  and  (pidXi]  (I  Esdr.  ii,  13; 
Rev.  V,  8,  etc.),  a  bowl  (q.  v.). 

Vian.     See  Van  Viane. 

Vianagium  is  a  term  frequently  found  in  Dug- 
dale's  Monasticon  to  designate  the  payment  of  a  certain 
(luantity  of  wine  in  lieu  of  rent  to  tiie  chief  lord  of  the 
vineyard. 

Viaiii,  Antonio  Maria  (called  II  Vianino),  an 
Italian  painter,  native  of  Cremona,  flourished  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  lOtli  century.  He  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  from  the  eminent  painters  of  Cremona, 
the  Campi,  and  was  then  invited  by  the  duke  Yincen- 
zio  Gonzaga  to  Mantua,  where  he  executed  several  pict- 
ures for  the  churches,  among  which  were  St.  Michael,  in 
tiie  Church  of  Sant'  Agnese,  and  the  representation  of 
J/eacen,  at  the  Orsoline,  both  in  the  style  of  his  instruc- 
tors. Besides  his  work  in  the  churches,  he  was  employed 
in  many  other  eilifices;  and  after  the  death  of  the  duke 
remained  in  the  employ  of  his  three  successors.  See 
Spooner,  Biotj.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Viani,  Domenico  Maria,  an  Italian  painter,  son 
of  Giovaimi  Maria,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1608.  He 
received  a  thorough  education  in  the  art  from  his  fa- 
ther, and  then  went  to  Venice,  where  he  studied  the  old 
Venetian  masters.  Some  prefer  him  to  his  father,  but 
this  preference  is  not  entertained  by  most  critics.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  school  which  he  had  establish- 
ed at  Bologna,  and  instructed  several  pupils.  He  exe- 
cuted many  works  for  the  churches  of  Bologna,  Berga- 
mo, Pistoia,  and  other  neighboring  cities.  The  princi- 
pal at  Bologna  are  a  series  representing  the  Proj^hets 
and  Evangelists,  in  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  and 
Christ  Healim;  a  Pihjrim,  in  the  C'hurch  of  the  Servi. 
He  died  at  Pistoia  in  1711.  See  Spooner,  Bvkj.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Viani,  Giovanni  Maria,  an  eminent  Italian 
painter,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1037.  He  studied 
along  with  Pasinelli  in  the  school  of  Flamiiiio  Torre. 
He  executed  many  works  for  the  cliurchcs  of  Bologna, 
as  well  as  for  other  public  edifices.  He  opened  a  school 
opposite  to  that  of  Cignani,  in  which  he  instructed  sev- 
eral pupils.  Besides  his  work  as  painter,  he  executed 
several  spirited  etchings  from  his  own  designs  and  af- 
ter Caracci.  He  died  in  1700,  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Viaticum  (yil^raWy,  preparation  for  a  journey)  is 
a  term  corresponding  to  the  Greek  tfoSiov.  and  used  to 
designate  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper,  because  they  were  deemed  the  necessary  pro- 
vision and  armor  of  Christians  to  sustain  and  conduct 
them  safely  on  their  journey  through  this  world  to 
eternal  life.  More  strictly,  however,  the  term  viaticum 
denoted  the  cucharist  given  to  persons  in  immediate 
danger  of  death,  in  whicli  sense  it  is  still  occasionallv 
used.  Death  was  a  journey  to  the  eternal  world,  and 
this  sacrament  was  deemed  the  necessary  provision  for 
that  journey.  The  elements  were  sometimes  placed  in 
the  coffin  of  the  deceased.  The  13th  canon  of  the  Ni- 
cene  Council  provides  that  none  "be  deprived  of  his 
perfect  and  most  necessary  viaticum  when  he  departs 
out  of  this  life."     Several  other  canons  of  various  coun- 


cils are  to  the  same  effect,  (iroviding  also  for  the  giving 
of  the  viaticum  under  peculiar  circumstances,  as  to  per- 
sons in  extreme  weakness,  delirium,  or  subject  to  ca- 
nonical discipline. 

Vibert,  Charlks  W.,  an  English  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Penzance,  Cornwall,  April  3,  1803.  He 
united  with  the  Church  in  his  fifteenth  year,  was  re- 
ceived into  the  ministry  in  1820,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
preparations  for  removing  to  South  Petherton  Circuit, 
he  was  attacked  with  paralysis  and  died  in  four  hours, 
at  Bromsgrove,  Aug.  "20, 1854.  He  was  a  man  of  unob- 
trusive piety,  unimpeachable  integrity,  and  conscien- 
tiously devoted  to  his  work.  See  Minutes  of  Weslegan 
Conferences,  1855, 

Vicar  is  one  who  supplies  the  place  of  another. 
Anciently,  when  a  church  was  appropriated  to  any  of 
the  religious  houses,  the  monks  sup])lied  the  cure  by 
one  of  their  own  brotherhood,  and  received  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Churcli  to  their  own  use.  Afterwards,  in 
almost  all  appropriate  churches,  it  became  customarj' 
tliat  they  should  be  supplied  by  a  secular  clerk,  and  not 
a  member  of  their  own  house,  from  wliich  fact  and 
duty  he  received  the  name  of  vicariiis ;  and  for  tlie 
maintenance  of  this  vicar  about  a  third  part  of  the 
tithes  was  set  apart,  the  rest  of  the  tithes  being  re- 
served to  the  use  of  those  houses.  The  tithes  set  apart 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  vicar  were  called  lesser  or 
vicarial  tithes,  and  the  others  were  called  great  or  rec- 
torial titlies.  After  the  religious  houses  were  dissolved, 
the  king  became  possessed  of  that  share  which  belong- 
ed to  the  monasteries,  who  granted  them  to  divers  per- 
sons, now  termed  lay  improprietors,  to  whom  ordinari- 
ly belong  the  whole  of  the  great  tithes.  In  the  Angli- 
can Church  the  vicar  is  a  clergyman  who  is  the  incum- 
bent of  a  parish  under  a  rector,  the  former  receiving 
the  great  tithes,  and  the  latter  the  lesser  tithes.  The 
vicar  is  superior  in  rank  to  the  curate,  but  in  France 
the  opposite  usage  obtains. 

VICAR  Apostolic  is  a  bishop  who  possesses  no  dio- 
cese, but  who  exercises  jurisdiction  over  a  certain  ap- 
pointed district  by  direct  authority  of  the  pope.  Such 
officers  have  been  appointed  from  time  to  time  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Latin  Church.  There  were  vicars  ap- 
ostolic in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  in  the  7th  and  8th 
centuries,  and  officers  possessing  similar  powers  have 
been  appointed  from  Rome  in  different  countries  ever 
since.  In  England,  Dr.  William  Bishop  was  conse- 
crated to  this  office  by  the  title  of  bishop  of  Chalcedon, 
June  4,  1023.  In  1GS8  four  districts  were  created  by 
pope  Iimocent  XI;  and  to  these  four  more  were  added 
by  pope  (iregory  XVI,  July  30,  1840.  In  place  of  this 
a  new  hierarchy  was  established  in  England  by  pojje 
Pius  IX  in  1850". 

VICAR  AposTOt.ic  of  the  North  Pole  is  a  priest  of 
the  Romish  Church  possessing  certain  ejiiscopal  juris- 
diction in  Orkney,  Shetland,  Iceland,  and  the  adjacent 
islands. 

VICAR  Capitular  is  the  administrator  of  a  diocese 
chosen  by  the  chapter  in  case  of  vacancy.  He  can  per- 
form acts  for  the  government  of  the  diocese,  but  has  no 
episcopal  authority. 

VICAR  Choral  is  a  minor  canon  attached  to  a 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church;  also  a  layman  appointed 
to  assist  in  chanting  divine  service  in  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches. 

VICAR  OF  Christ  is  a  term  by  which  Roman  Cath- 
olics sometimes  designate  the  pope. 

VICAR  Episcopal  is  an  officer  of  the  Roman 
Church  corresponding  to  the  English  ar-chihacon  or 
the  Greek  chorepiscopos.  In  Africa  the  city  priest  was 
one  of  the  cathedral  body,  who  ministered  in  the  ad- 
joining villages.  According  to  Sidonins,  he  was  the 
bishop's  chaplain,  vidam,  notary,  treasurer,  theologian, 
and  steward. 
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VICAK  FoRAjni  (^vicarms  foranfits.  lit.  "vicar  out 
of  doors" )  is  tho  delegate  of  a  bishop  who  exercises 
certain  episcopal  rights  in  a  part  of  the  diocese  only. 
Such  officers  are  not  provided  for  all  dioceses. 

VICAR  General  is  a  principal  official,  now  called 
chancellor  of  the  diocese;  an  ecclesiastical  judge  in  the 
bishop's  court,  as  the  official  belonging  to  the  arch- 
deacon. 

VICAR  OF  THE  Holy  See  is  an  officer  who  has 
been  from  time  to  time  appointed  by  the  pope  to  exer- 
cise quasi-episcopal  jurisdiction  in  certain  dioceses.  His 
finictions  and  duties  are  almost  precisely  the  same  as 
those  of  the  vicar  apostolic  (q.  v.).  Vicars  of  the  Holy 
See  were  tirst  appointed  in  Gaul  by  pope  Zosimus  in  417. 

VICAR  OK  Petek  is  a  term  by  which  the  pope  of 
Rome  is  sometimes  designated. 

Vicarage  (or  Vicarage  House)  is  the  official 
house  of  residence  for  the  vicar  of  a  parish. 

Vicarial  Tithes  are  the  lesser  tithes  (q.  v.)  be- 
longing to  a  benefice.     See  Vicar. 

Vicariate,  one  having  delegated  power  as  a  vicar, 

Vicarii  is  a  name  given  to  certain  officers  ordered 
to  be  appointed  by  pope  Innocent  IH  in  I'ilS,  who  were 
to  have  the  care  of  souls  in  the  larger  dioceses  neglected 
by  the  worldly-minded  bishops.  The  name  was  em- 
)iioyed  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ojjiciales,  who  had 
simply  a  coercive  jurisdiction. 

Vicarious  Suffering  of  Jesus  Christ.  Under 
the  head  of  Atonement  we  have  given  a  historical  re- 
view of  opinions  on  this  subject,  and  in  the  article  Me- 
1>IA tion  we  have  discussed  the  character  and  extent  of 
Ihe  expiation  effected;  it  remains  to  consider  the  ulti- 
mate ground  or  virtue  of  such  a  redemptive  act.  Why 
was  it  necessary  that  any  victim  should  suffer  in  man's 
stead?  The  real  need,  as  we  conceive,  lies  not  alto- 
gether in  God's  disposition,  but  quite  as  imperatively  in 
that  of  the  sinner  himself.  As  the  divine  law — being 
a  transcript  of  the  moral  attributes  of  Deity,  and  there- 
fore of  all  moral  intelligences — was  but  the  product  or 
creature  (so  to  speak)  of  God  himself,  he  may  be  con- 
ceived as  having  the  sovereign  right — so  far  as  his  own 
attitude  or  interests  are  concerned — to  abrogate,  waive, 
or  suspend  it  or  its  penalty  in  any  case  upon  his  own 
terms  or  at  his  simple  pleasure.  But  he  could  not  do 
this  arbitrarily,  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  contradict  his 
own  nature — that  is,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  countenance 
sin,  to  which  he  is  essentially,  absolutely,  and  forever 
opposed.  Human  sin,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  consists  not 
so  much  in  contravening  God's  express  command  as  in 
violating  the  inherent  prescriptions  of  the  moral  sense 
of  the  universe,  including  man  himself.  If,  therefore, 
(Jod  should  be  so  weak  as  to  overlook  or  condone  man's 
crimes,  without  the  fulfilment  of  such  conditions  as 
should  conserve  that  moral  instinct,  he  would  incur  the 
contempt  of  the  criminal  himself.  In  other  words,  man. 
if  pardoned  at  all,  and  if  so  as  to  feel  himself  really  and 
justly  forgiven,  must  be  pardoned  in  accordance  with 
the  ordinance  graven  on  his  own  moral  constitution. 
That  ordinance  may  be  summed  up,  if  we  may  inter- 
pret it  by  consciousness,  by  the  analogies  of  parental 
conduct  and  social  release,  and  by  the  ex|)licit  terms  of 
Holy  Writ,  in  the  one  essential  re(iuirement  of  such  a 
state  of  mind,  on  the  part  of  the  culprit,  as  warrants  the 
jiresumption  of  voluntary  non-repetition  for  the  future 
of  a  like  offence;  that  is,  in  one  word,  repentance.  With- 
out tliis  no  one  feels  that  he  can  properly  for  himself,  or 
safely  for  others,  either  forgive  or  be  forgiven  any  faidt. 
The  question  now  is,  How  can  this  state  of  mind  most 
certainly,  effectually,  and  permanently  be  pnxkiced  ? 
That  (Jod  could  infallibly  bring  it  about  by  a  direct  in- 
fhience  upon  man's  mind  no  one  can  doubt,  and  some 
liave  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  this  is  the  actual  and 
invariable  fact;  but  this  is  to  deny  free  agency,  and  to 
stuhify  the  whole  course  of  the  divine  procedure  in  per- 
mitting any  sin  whatever.     We  know  of  no  means  so 


likely  to  reduce  the  natural  rebellion  and  corruption  of 
the  human  heart  as  tliat  which  God  has  actually  ailopt- 
ed,  namely,  by  the  iiresentation,  in  the  person  of  the 
Redeemer,  of  a  specimen  of  perfect  holiness  suffering 
the  penalty  due  to  the  sinful  race  from  pure  motives  of 
philanthropy  and  piety.  This  spectacle  at  once  en- 
hances the  majesty  of  law,  puts  sin  to  the  blush,  and 
enkindles  the  least  spark  of  magnanimity  remaining 
in  man's  bosom.  There  have  been  instances  of  simi- 
lar devotion  among  friends  on  earth,  and  these  have 
stirred  the  generous  emotions  of  humanity  wherever 
recounted ;  how  much  more  the  unprececlented  self- 
immolation  of  a  disinterested  (or  rather  offended)  one 
in  behalf  of  guilty  man  (Rom.  v,  7,  8) !  So  far,  then, 
from  the  vicarious  suffering  of  Christ  being  necessary 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  God,  it  is  really  seen  to  be 
the  highest  exhibition  of  his  love  yearning  for  some 
consistent  plan  of  salvation  (.John  iii,  1(5).  In  point  of 
fact,  it  is  found  that  this  act — as  a  divine  and  not  mere- 
ly human  expression  of  symjiathy — does  melt  and  sub- 
due the  sinful  soul,  when  it  comes  to  be  apprehended 
under  the  Spirit's  light  of  conviction,  as  no  denuncia- 
tions of  vengeance  or  view  of  dangerous  consequences 
can  do.  Yet  the  penalty  must  still  be  held  in  reserve 
for  recusant  and  hardened  cases,  else  the  effect  of  the 
contrast  itself  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  conscience  of 
the  universe  would  be  shocked.  We  conclude,  then,  in  a 
last  analysis,  that  the  moral  purpose  and  need  of  the 
death  upon  Calvary  was  for  the  condemnation  of  sin 
and  for  a  crowning  proof  of  divine  intervention.  In  a 
forensic  point  of  view,  it  was  substitutional,  if  so  accept- 
ed by  the  party  for  whose  benefit  it  was  voliniteered ; 
but  as  a  remedial  measure,  its  virtue  lies  in  its  power  to 
impress  and  win  and  reform  (.John  xii,  32).  It  is  thus 
that  the  cross  becomes  the  instrument  of  a  glorious  re- 
generation (Gal.  vi,  14).  In  other  words,  the  final  cause 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  to  be  sought,  not  so  much  in 
any  prudential  considerations  of  the  divine  government 
or  human  society  as  in  the  essential  nature  of  God  him- 
self and  in  man's  conscience,  which  is  a  copy  of  God's 
moral  consciousness.  Both  these  retpiire  a  penalty  for 
the  violation  of  that  law  which  is  written  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  intelligent  universe,  not  simply  as  a  vin- 
dictive infliction  for  the  past,  nor  merely  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  future,  nor  yet  purely  as  a  spectacular  ex- 
hibition of  infinite  and  gratuitous  compassion,  but  chief- 
ly and  imperatively  as  a  satisfaction  to  the  instinctive 
and  irrepressiijle  sense  of  ill-desert  which  the  view  of 
sin  excites  in  all  right-minded  beings,  and  to  stamp  it 
with  an  emphatic  rel)uke.  Tiiis  is  wholly  irrespective 
of  personal  interests,  whether  of  resentment,  injury,  or 
pride,  on  the  part  either  of  iiuiividuals  or  of  communi- 
ties; it  is  alike,  if  not  equally,  shared  by  the  Creator 
and  the  creature,  by  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  To 
this  grand  sentiment  all  other  ends  are  subordinate; 
and  thus,  as  ever  with  groat  moral  principles,  the  com- 
paratively minor,  altliongli  really  immense,  advantages 
of  amnesty  and  protection  and  reformation  are  at  the 
same  time  secured,  not  by  a  compromise,  but  by  a  full 
and  inexorable  adlierence  to  the  demands  of  everlasting 
right.  The  substitution  of  .Jesus,  the  innocent  victim, 
for  the  conscious  culprit  is  indeed  a  device  of  that  love 
which  is  always  fertile  in  resources;  but  it  is  not  an 
evasion  of  justice:  it  is  an  accomplishment  of  the  law 
far  more  significant  and  effectual  than  the  personal  an- 
guish of  the  sinner  himself  can  be;  and  yet  it  leaves 
room  for  the  latter  also  in  tlie  alternative  of  the  refusal 
of  the  former.  Just  at  this  point,  too,  comes  in  appro- 
priately the  determinative  weight  of  the  human  will, 
which  God  has  left  free  to  be  cast  into  the  scales  of  des- 
tiny. In  the  interval  which  divine  forbearance  has  set 
between  the  sentence  of  the  convict  and  his  execution 
(Eccles.  viii,  11;  Rom.  ix,  22;  1  Pet.  iii,  20;  2  Pet.  iii, 
9)  an  ample  pardon  has  been  provided,  not  by  "execu- 
tive clemency,"  but  as  a  "receipt  in  full"  from  a  friend- 
ly hand,  which  needs  but  the  grantee's  endorsement  to 
make  it  valid.     That  act  on  the  subject's  part  is  gen- 
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nine  penitence,  incliidinn;  the  individual  faith  which 
alone  prevents  remorse  from  degenerating  into  despair 
(2  Cor.  vii,  KM;  and  this  complex  state  of  the  soul — a 
hopeful  contrition — could,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  only  be 
engendered  by  the  proper  apprehension,  under  the  light 
of  the  Floly  .Spirit,  of  a  just  but  relentless  doom,  vica- 
riously but  fully  endured.  In  the  Cross  these  demands 
all  meet  and  harmonize. 

Vicars' College  is  the  house  of  residence  of  those 
members  of  a  cathedral  corporation  who  do  not  belong 
lo  the  chapter.  Anciently  such  a  building  was  prob- 
ably attached  to  most  cathedrals.  Until  the  civil  wars 
the  collegiate  life  was  everywhere  maintained  in  Eng- 
land, and  at  Hereford  so  late  as  18-28. 

Vicars,  John,  an  English  Presbyterian  minister  and 
violent  writer  on  religious  and  political  subjects,  was 
born  in  London  in  1582.  He  was  educated  at  Christ's 
Hos[)ital,  London,  and  Queen's  College,  Oxford;  and  was, 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  usher  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital. He  died  in  1052.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
following  works,  among  others :  Prospective  Glass  to 
Lookinto  //f>r/rfH(Lond,  1(518,410): — EwjlaiuVs  flullelu- 
jah  (IGol,  4to): — Jehovah  Jireh,  God  in  the  Mount;  or 
Km/land's  Remembrancer  (1641-44,  4to)  :  —  God's  Ark 
Overtopping  the  Worlds  Waves  (1646): — Prodigies  and 
Apparitions: — England's  Worthies  (1647). 

Vice  (Viccius),  FmEDHictr,  a  Lutheran  theologian, 
was  born  Sept.  9, 1629,  at  Breslau,  in  Silesia.  He  stud- 
ied at  Wittenberg,  and  was  permitted  to  lecture  there. 
In  1658  he  was  appointed  co-rector  at  St.  ^lary  Magda- 
lene's in  his  native  place;  in  16(!5  he  was  made  dea- 
con of  .St.  Elisabeth's;  in  1667  professor  of  the  Elisabe- 
thanum;  and  died  Jan.  27, 1697,aspastorof  St.  Elisabeth's 
and  inspector  of  the  evangelical  churches  and  schools. 
He  wrote,  Dissert,  de  Uiim  et  Thummim  : — De  Prceconio 
Joscphi  ^Egijptiaco: — De  A  ntiqvitate  HehraiccB  Linguae: 
— Dissertt.  aliquot  ad  Cap.  xi  Geneseos,  See  Pantke, 
Pastoi-es  der  Kirche  zu  J^t.  Elisabeth  in  Bresslau ;  id. 
Pitstores  zu  St.  Maria  Magdalene  ingleichen  Prcepositi 
iind  Ecclesiastce;  Jocher,.4  llgemeines  Gelekrten-Lex.s.v.; 
Fiirst,  fiibl.  Jiid.  iii,476  ;  Steinschneider,  Biblioy.  Uand- 
buch,  s.  V.     (B.  P.) 

Vice  is  a  chronic  and  habitual  transgression  of  the 
moral  law,  as  distinguished  from  those  transgressions 
which  result  from  momentary  temptation.  It  is  a  phase 
of  sin  (q.  v.).  and  the  remarks  there  made  are  applica- 
ble here.  Vice,  like  every  other  habit,  is  the  product 
of  repeated  acts,  and,  as  the  vicious  habit  strengthens, 
the  mind  of  its  victim  becomes  less  and  less  conscious 
of  the  evil  of  which  it  is  the  slave,  until  sin  is  commit- 
ted almost  without  knowing  it.  The  hatefidness  of  vice 
both  to  (iod  and  man  is  shown  in  the  whole  of  (Jod's 
moral  government  in  the  world.  Even  in  this  world 
vice  is  foredoomed  by  the  unmistakable  judgment  of 
(Jod,  and  the  human  agents  of  the  sentence,  although 
they  be  themselves  under  similar  condemnation,  allow 
the  law  to  be  just.  Exalted  virtue  secures  the  admira- 
tion of  even  the  worthless,  and  vice,  when  punished,  is 
as  universally  acknowledged  by  both  good  and  bad  to 
have  met  with  its  deserts.  Societies  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  vice  have  been  organized  in  different  countries, 
and  meet  with  universal  approval.  Their  object  is  to 
co-operate  with  the  properly  constituted  legal  authori- 
ties in  preventing  and  suppressing  the  various  vices 
which  are  prevalent  and  most  flagrant. 

The  greater  ho|ielessness  of  vice  than  mere  sin  very 
clearly  bespeaks  the  wrath  of  God.  The  evil  conse- 
quences of  youthful  folly  may  be  lightly  thought  of  for 
a  time,  but  they  remain  as  a  root  of  bitterness  to  mar 
the  peaccfulness  of  more  mature  years.  Even  an  im- 
j)ru(ient  choice  of  vicious  companions  will  often  meet 
with  the  same  severe  retribution  as  a  course  of  down- 
right vicious  action.  It  has  been  decreed  that  vice, 
and  everything  that  directly  or  indirectly  belongs  to  it, 
should  not  go  unpunished  ;  and  its  escape  from  condem- 
nation, so  far  as  its  own  nature  is  concerned,  is  utterly 


hopeless.  The  Scriptures  are  very  positive  in  rheir  de- 
nunciations of  vice  (see  Hub.  ii,  1-3;  iii,  7-19;  iv,  1-13; 
vi,  4.  6;  Kom.i,  29-32). 

Vice-chancellor  is  the  officer  chief  in  authority 
in  a  university;  usually  one  of  the  heads  of  colleges, 
who  is  selected  from  time  to  time  to  manage  the  gov- 
erinnent  of  tiie  same  in  the  absence  of  the  chancellor. 

Vice-dean  is  an  officer  appointed  by  the  chapter 
of  a  cathedral,  or  in  son)e  cases  by  the  dean  alone,  to 
act  as  the  deputy  of  the  latter.  He  is  elected  annually 
from  the  residentiaries,  and  sometimes  by  them.  He 
acts  as  the  locum-tenens  of  the  dean,  and  is  regarded 
as  a  paterfamilias.  He  usually  sits  in  the  north-west 
stall,  although  that  is  properly  appropriated  to  the  heb- 
domadary  or  canon  in  residence.  In  some  Italian  and 
Spanish  foLUidations  he  is  cnWad  prefect  of  the  choir. 

Vice-domini  (in  place  of  the  master)  is  a  term  ap- 
plied to  certain  ecclesiastical  officers,  often  called  beadles 
or  bailiff's,  appointed  about  the  8th  century  from  the 
order  of  laymen,  to  protect  the  churches  and  defend 
them  against  wrongs.  Their  work  was  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  it  could  not  properly  be  performed  liy  eccle- 
siastics.   See  Neander,  Hist,  of  the  Church,  iii,  101.    See 
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Vice-legate  is  an  officer  of  the  court  of  Home  who 
acts  as  spiritual  and  temporal  governor  iu  certain  cities 
where  no  legate  or  cardinal  resides. 

Viceliiius,  St.,  the  apostle  of  Holstein,  was  a  na- 
tive of  (2ucrnheim,on  the  Weser.  His  early  education 
was  directed  by  the  clergy  of  that  place  ;  after  the  death 
of  his  parents  and  the  loss  of  his  inheritance  he  became 
the  charge  of  the  lady  of  Everstein;  and  ultimately, 
having  been  taunted  by  the  priest  of  the  castle  on  ac- 
count of  his  illiteracy,  he  entered  himself  at  the  flour- 
ishing school  of  Paderborn,  and  rapidly  became  noted 
for  the  energy  and  success  with  which  he  pursued  his 
studies.  After  a  time  he  became  principal  of  the  school 
at  Bremen,  and  administered  its  afi'airs  with  great  credit 
and  success;  but  his  craving  for  knowledge  was  such 
that  he  soon  resigned  his  place  and  w-ent,  accompanied 
by  his  favorite  pupil  Thetmar,  to  Paris,  where  they  sat 
at  the  feet  of  Rudolph  and  Anselm  (q.  v.),  and  acquired 
a  correct  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  of 
practical  Christianity.  After  his  return  to  his  home  he 
declined  the  office  of  canon  at  Bremen,  and  went  to 
Magdeburg  to  prepare  himself  for  the  work  of  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  heathen.  He  was  consecrated  priest  by 
archbishop  Nortbert  of  JMagdeburg,  and  commissioned 
by  archbishop  Adalbert  II  of  Bremen  to  labor  among 
the  Slavs,  and  at  once  petitioned  Henrv.  the  powerful 
king  of  the  Obotrites,  to  allow  the  jjreaching  of  the 
Gospel  among  his  subjects. 

The  Obotrites  (frequently  written  Abodrites)  were  a 
branch  of  the  stock  of  Wends  or  North  (Jerman  Slavs. 
They  were  coarse,  cruel,  false,  and  indolent,  l)iit  given 
to  hospitality  towards  strangers.  Their  i^riests  held 
the  first  |ilace  in  the  public  estimation,  and  exercised  a 
leading  influence  over  public  affairs,  besides  having  ex- 
clusive possession  of  what  little  scientitic  information 
was  extant  among  them.  Their  innnerous  gods — of 
whom  Swantewid  or  Svatovid,  the  four-headed  victor, 
Prove,  the  god  of  justice,  and  Rudegast  were  most  prom- 
inent— stood  under  the  direction  and  rule  of  one  supreme 
god  of  heaven,  and  adiniinstered  their  offices  in  his 
name.  The  Obotrites  first  became  acquainted  with 
Christianity  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  when 
they  allied  themselves  with  Charlemagne  in  liis  war 
against  the  Saxons.  They  were  defeated  in  931  at 
Lenzen,  in  a  bloody  battle,  by  Henry  I,  made  tributary 
to  the  (ierman  realm,  and  pledged  to  receive  Christian- 
ity. For  a  time  encouraging  progress  was  made  in  con- 
verting them  to  the  new  religion ;  but  when  the  Ger- 
man emperors  empowered  the  dukes  of  Saxony  to  gov- 
ern the  Wendish  tribes,  and  imposts  and  taxes  were 
consequently  increased,  a  feeling  of  discontent  afose 
which  the  heathen  priests  were  able  to  intensify  until 
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it. became  open  rebellion,  and  a  contest  bej^an  between  I  tion.     He  died  in  IGU.    Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist.ofihe 


the  opposing  religions  which  continued  during  nearly 
a  hundred  and  tifty  years.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the 
11th  century  the  Christian  part  of  the  population  was 
wholly  subdued,  and  the  country  was  altogether  with- 
out Christian  influences  until  Henry  seized  the  throne 
in  1105,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Saxons  overcame  his 
opponents.  This  prince  endeavored  to  accustom  his 
subjects  to  the  labor  of  cultivating  the  soil,  and  to  re- 
introduce Christianity  among  them;  and  the  applica- 
tion of  Vicelinus  and  his  companions  for  permission  to 
preach  the  Gospel  was  accordingly  received  with  favor, 
and  a  church  at  Lubeck  turned  over  to  them  for  use. 
Henry's  death,  in  112(),  destroyed  the  prospect  of  suc- 
cessful missionary  labor,  however,  by  inaugurating  a 
bitter  internal  war  in  the  kingdom,  and  Vicelinus  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Bremen.  An  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish himself  at  Faldera  (n<iw  Neuminister.  in  Holstein) 
soon  afterwards  occurred,  which  enabled  Vicelinus  to  re- 
turn to  the  borders  of  the  Slavs;  and  from  this  place 
as  a  centre  he  was  able  to  carry  the  Gospel  in  every 
direction  during  many  years,  and  with  a  measure  of 
success  which  induced  other  missionaries  to  come  to  his 
assistance.  An  association  of  celibate  laymen  and  cler- 
gymen was  also  formed  for  pious  purposes  which  con- 
tributed materially  towards  the  extension  of  Christian- 
itv.  In  1134  the  emperor  Lothaire  established  the  fort- 
ress of  Segeburg  for  the  protection  of  the  region  in 
which  Vicelinus  labored,  and  in  time  a  church  and  mon- 
astery grew  up  in  its  vicinity,  which  were  placed  under 
his  care;  and  as  the  Church  at  Lubeck  was  also  in- 
trusted to  his  guidance,  he  naturally  became  the  head 
of  the  entire  missionary  work  among  the  Slavs.  One 
of  his  tirst  inidertakings  now  was  the  planting  of  mis- 
sionary training-schools  in  both  Segeburg  and  Lubeck. 
The  death  of  the  emperor,  in  1  i."7,  interrupted  the  prog- 
ress of  Christianity  among  the  Slavs,  and  once  more 
Vicelinus  saw  the  devastations  of  war  sweep  away  the 
results  of  the  labors  of  many  years.  Count  Adolphus  of 
Holstein  finally  subdued  the  restless  popidation,  and  re- 
stored the  former  condition  of  things.  In  1149  Vice- 
linus was  consecrated  bishop  of  Aldenburg;  but  after  a 
few  years  of  toil  in  that  otfice,  rendered  difficult  by  the 
exactions  of  his  superior,  the  archbishop  Hartwig  of 
Bremen,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  duke  Henry  the  Lion, 
the  sovereign  of  the  country,  on  the  other,  he  suffered 
a  stroke  of  paralysis  in  1151  which  deprived  him  of  the 
abilitv  to  travel  and  of  the  power  of  speech.  He  died 
Dec.  12,1154. 

Literature. — Helmold,  Chronicon  Slni:orvm  (to  1170)  ; 
Adami  Bremens.  Gestd  Hamburg.  Eccl.  Puntific,  ed.  Lap- 
jienberg,  in  Pertz,  Monum.  vol.  vii,  Scriptt. ;  Saxonis 
Grammatici  Hist.  Danicce  FAhri  X  VI;  Crantz,  Metropolis 
and  Wandalia ;  Gerken,  Versvch  in  d.  dltesfen  Gesch.  d. 
Slacen  in  Deutschl.  (Leips.  1771);  Gebhard,  Gesch.  d. 
Slai'en  it,  IVenden  (Halle,  1790-97,  4  vols.  4to) ;  also  in 
Welt-Historie,  vol.  xxxiii-xxxvi;  Frank,  .4 //es  u.  neues 
Afccklenbiirg  (heips.  1753-58) ;  Kudloff,  I'ragmat.  Handb. 
d.meckknb.  Gesch.  (1780,  2  vols.;  2d  ed.  1822);  Heffter, 
Weltkampfd.  Deutsclieii  u.  Slaven  (Hamb.  1847);  Lap- 
penberg.  Die  Bischofe  v.  Aldenbin-g,  in  Pertz,  A  rchiv  f. 
dltere  deittsche  Geschichtshmde,  ix,  384-395 ;  Kruse,  Le- 
hen  d.  heil.  Vicelin  (1828)  ;  Wiggers,  Kirchengesch.  i)fecfc- 
leriburgs  (1840) ;  Neander,  Kirchengesch.  v,  1 ;  Mooyer, 
Verzeichniss  d.deutschen  Bischofe  (Minden,  1854). — Her- 
zog,  Reid-Enrijlddp.  s.  v. 

Vicentino,  Andrea,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born 
at  Venice  in  1539.  He  was  a  scholar  of  the  elder  Par- 
ma, and  followed  his  style.  He  was  a  great  plagiarist, 
but  made  his  selections  with  good  taste  and  judgment. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  po|iular  artists  of  his  day,  and 
found  abundant  emploj'ment  in  painting  for  the  church- 
es and  public  edifices  of  Venice  and  other  cities  of  that 
republic,  and  even  beyond  its  bounds.  His  best  pict- 
ures are  preserved  in  the  collections,  among  which  is 
his  Solomon  Anointed  King  of  Israel,  in  the  Koyal  Gal- 
lery at  Florence,  a  picture  worthy  of  great  commenda- 


Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vicentino,  Marco,  a  Venetian  painter,  son  and 
pupil  of  Andrea,  practiced  his  art  at  Venice  with  con- 
siderable reputation,  and  executed  many  works  for  tlie 
churches  antl  for  the  collections.  His  fame,  however,  is 
derived  more  from  his  father's  name  than  from  his  own 
works.     See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A?-ts,  s.  v. 

Vice-rector  is  the  second  in  authority  to  the  rec- 
tor, governor,  master,  or  ruler  of  a  college. 

Vice-sacristan  is  a  sacristan  (q.  v.)  or  sexton  of 
inferior  rank  or  position,  who  acts  during  the  absence 
of  the  ordinary  sacristan. 

Vici,  Andrea  del,  an  Italian  architect,  was  born 
at  Arcevia,  in  the  ^Marca  d'Ancona,  in  1744.  He  was 
educated  at  Perugia,  and  then  sent  to  Home  to  study 
painting  under  Stefano  Pozzi,  and  architecture  under 
Carlo  Murena,  but  he  decided  to  follow  the  latter  as  a 
profession.  In  1780  the  court  of  Tuscany  appointed 
him  hydraulic  architect  and  engineer  for  the  Val  di 
Chiana,  and  in  1787  he  was  employed  in  a  similar  ca- 
pacity by  the  papal  government  in  the  work  of  drain- 
ing the  Pontine  marshes,  and  preventing  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Teppia.  In  1810  he  erected  the  embankment 
to  supiiort  the  left  bank  of  the  Teverone.  His  archi- 
tectural works  are  considerable  in  number  and  im[)or- 
tance.  He  \vas  architect  to  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany, 
and  built,  among  others,  the  Palazzo  Lapri  at  Bevagna; 
the  Church  and  Monastery  delle  Salesiane  at  Offagna; 
the  seminary  at  Osimo;  the  Church  of  S.  Francesco  at 
Foligno;  the  Capella  Gozzoli  at  Terni;  the  villa  and 
casini  at  Monte  Gallo;  and  the  superb  cathedral  at  Ca- 
marino.  He  died  Sept.  10,  1817.  See  Spooner,  Biog. 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s,  v, 

Vick,  J.  O.,  an  English  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Emsworth,  Nov.  11,  1803,  and  died  Jinie  7. 
1862.  He  was  occupied  in  business  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  Jife,  but  frequently  was  engaged  in  preaching, 
and  for  several  years  labored  acceptably  as  pastor  of 
the  Church  in  Waterloo,  Portsmouth.  See  (Lond.)  Cong, 
Year-book,  1803,  p.  270. 

Vick,  Ne'wet,  a  ^lethodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
born  in  Southampton  County,  Va.,  March  17,  17CG.  He 
began  preaching  in  1788;  entered  the  Virginia  Confer- 
ence in  1790;  married  in  1791 ;  removed  to  North  Caro- 
lina in  1799,  and  three  years  later  to  Mississippi,  where 
he  labored  until  his  decease,  near  Vicksburg,  Aug.  5, 
1819.     See  Sprague,  Annals  ofAmer.  Pulpit,  vii,  558. 

Vico  (Vighi,  or  Vicris),  Enea,  an  eminent  Ital- 
ian engraver  and  medallist,  was  born  at  Parma  about 
1520.  He  studied  under  (iiulio  Romano,  and  after- 
wards went  to  Rome,  where  he  entered  the  school  of 
JIarc'  Antonio  Rainiondi.  He  made  such  progress  that 
he  was  invited  to  Florence  by  the  grand-duke,  Cosmo 
I,  where  he  engraved  several  plates  after  Michael  An- 
gelo,  and  nmnerous  portraits.  From  there  he  went  to 
Venice  and  Ferrara.  On  returning  to  Parma  in  1554, 
he  engraved  and  pidjlished  the  medals  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver of  the  twelve  Ciesars  with  explanations.  In  1555 
he  published  at  Venice  his  IJiscoisi  sopra  le  Medaglie, 
which  was  several  times  reprinted.  He  is  considered 
to  have  been  the  tirst  who  wrote  on  numismatics.  His 
last  work,  Imaghii  delle  Donne  A  ugiiste,  was  published 
at  Venice  in  1557.  He  died  about  1570.  Arxjong  his 
plates  may  be  mentioned  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
after  V.  Salviati ;  the  Entombing  of  Christ,  after  Ra- 
phael ;  and  the  A  nnunciation,  after  Titian.  See  Spooner, 
fJiog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  lis,  s.  v. 

Victor  {/he  conqueror),  in  Roman  mythologj-,  was  a 
surname  of  ./(//;i7er,  often  appearing  upon  tablets. 

Victor  (also  Claudius  Mahius  Victor  and  Vir- 
TOKixus)  was  a  poet  and  orator  of  Marseilles,  who  lived 
in  the  former  half  of  the  5th  century,  and  wrote  in  hex- 
ameter verse  a  Comment,  in  Genesin  and  an  Epistula  ad 
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Solomon.  A  hhat.  de  Penersis  sua  yEtatis  Mnribus.  See 
Max.  Bibl.  etc.  viii,  418. 

Victor,  Sr.  The  lists  of  martyrs  and  saints  in  tlio 
Kotnaii  I'atliolie  CliiiR-li  include  an  extended  series  of 
personaf^es  named  Vie  roK,  concerning  wiiom  see  Aiis- 
fiilirl.  ijtil.-f.fnkon  and  the  accompanying  Kaleiuler 
(Cologne  and  Fraid<fort,  1710),  p.  22(j2-2->7]..  See  Her- 
7,og,  Rcid-  Enajklop.  s.  v. 

Victor  OK  ANTiocit  was  a  bishop  contemporary 
with  Chrysostom  (about  A. I).  400)  who  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  (Jospel  of  Mark,  in  which  he  defended 
the  view  entertained  by  the  Cliurch  of  his  day  tiiat. 
with  reference  to  fasting.  Christians  have  entire  liljcrty 
of  action.  The  commentary  is  given  in  Mux.  Bibl.  Wt. 
fa/rum  (Lngd.  Itj77).  iv,  370. 

Victor  OF  Capua  was  a  bishop  in  the  former  half 
of  the  (Jtii  century  (died  about  544).  He  ranks  as  the 
earliest  Latin  catenator,  and  wrote  De  Cycht  Puschili, 
fragments  of  which  work  are  contained  in  Bede,  and  a 
Scholia  Vet.  Patium.  He  also  prepared  a  Latin  version 
of  Ammon.  Alexandrinus's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels 
(Harm.  Kranr/el.  A  mm.  Alexandr.  etc.  [Col.  1532]). 

Victor  OF  Caktknna  was  a  bishop  in  the  5th 
century  who  wrote  Adrersits  Ariam)s  ud  Genseric, 
Vandal.  Reyem :  —  De  Pcenitentia  Puhlica  :  —  Episiola 
Consolatoria  ad  Basil.: — and  several  homilies.  His 
writings  are  now  extant  only  in  part. 

Victor  OF  Cakthaoe,  a  bishop  A.I).  (546,  is  known 
only  through  a  letter  addressed  to  pope  Theodore  I,  in 
which  he  announced  his  elevation  to  the  episcopal  chair 
and  accepted  the  doctrine  of  two  wills  in  Christ. 

Victor  OF  TuNL'NA  was  a  bishop  who  died  about 
A.D.  56(5.  He  was  one  of  the  defenders  of  the  so-called 
Three  Chapters  (q.  v.),  and  was  im|)risoned  and  banish- 
ed because  of  his  resistance  in  op])osing  Justinian's 
edict  in  condemnation  of  the  chapters.  He  composed 
a  Chronicon  ah  Orbe  Condito,  of  which  the  part  extend- 
ing from  A.D.  444  to  465  is  still  extant.     See  Thesaur. 


site  of  the  notions  entertained  by  the  Ebionizing  Dyna- 
tiiists.     See  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  v,  22-28. 

Victor  II,  pope  from  1055  to  1057,  was  a  relative  of 
the  emperor  Henry  IH.  His  name  was  Gebhard,  and 
he  was  previously  bishop  of  Kichstiidt,  Leo  of  Oslia 
{Chron.  Casin.  ii,  89)  states  that  the  elevation  of 
Gebhard  to  ilie  pontificate  was  the  work  of  the  famous 
Hildebrand.  The  motive  of  that  schemer's  action  in 
choosing  so  decided  a  friend  of  the  emperor  to  till  the 
papal  chair  would  seem  to  have  been  a  desire  to  divide 
the  imperial  catnji  into  two  opposing  factions.  The  ex- 
periment succeeded  well,  at  least  in  so  far  as  that  Geb- 
liard  identilied  himself  with  the  Cliuiiacensian  party, 
whose  head  was  Hildebrand.  He  attacked  the  prac- 
tices of  simony  and  marriage  among  the  priests,  issuing 
energetic  prohibitions  and  holding  several  councils  in 
France  against  them.  In  1056  he  was  jireseiit  at  the 
death-bed  of  Henry  HI  in  (iermany,  and  I)ecame  the 
guardian  of  the  infant  heir  of  tliat  prince  and  the  coun- 
sellor of  his  widow.  He  died  soon  after  his  return  to 
Italy  in  the  summer  of  1057.  See  Pagi,  Breriarium 
Paparum  Rnm.  i,  528  sq. ;  Hrifler,  Gesch.  d,  dentscheii 
Pdpste;  Gfrorer,  Gregor.  VII,  i,  560;  and  the  Church 
histories. 

Victor  III,  pope  and  successor  to  Gregory  YII, 
was  a  son  of  Landulph  V,  jjrince  of  Benevento.  His 
name  was  Desiderius,  and  he  had  been  abbot  of  Monte 
Casino.  Chosen  by  (iregory,  he  was  elected  by  the 
cardinals  to  the  papal  chair  in  1086,  but  refused  to  obey 
their  call.  He  laid  aside  the  papal  insignia  in  solemn 
form  at  Terracina,  and  returned  to  his  monastery,  but 
in  the  spring  of  1087  was  nevertheless  induced  to  enter 
on  the  higli  office  for  which  he  had  been  selected.  He 
displayed  much  of  the  energetic  spirit  and  tendency  of 
his  predecessor.  At  Benevento  he  excommunicated  his 
rival,  Clement  III,  and  at  the  same  time  forbade  all  in- 
vestiture of  clergymen  by  the  laity,  called  upon  the 
Italians  to  undertake  a  sort  of  crusade  against  the  Sara- 
cens of  Africa,  and  instructed  all  bishops  and  ecclesias- 


Temp.  Eusebii  Pamphili,  opera  et  studio  J.  J.  Scaligeri    tics  to  avoid  all  association  with  the  arclibishop  Hugo 
(Amst.  1658),  ii,  1  sq.;    Thesaur.  Monum.  Eccles.  sice 
Henrici  Cauisii  Lectiones  A  ntiqiue,  ed.  Basuage  (Antv. 
1725),  i,  321  sq. 

Victor  OF  YiTA  (  Vilensis,  not  bishop  of  LTtica,  as 
is  often  stated)  was  a  bishop  who  lived  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  5th  century.  In  A.D.  487  he  wrote  a  Hist. 
Persecnt.  Afric.  sub  Gense/'ico  et  Hi/nne?'ico  Vandrd.  lie- 
ffibus,  which  is  given  in  Ruinart,  f/ist.  Persecnt.  Vandal. 
(Paris.  1694 ;  Venice,  1732).  See  also  Papencordt,  Gesch. 
d.  vandal.  Herrschaft  in  Afriku  (Berl.  1837),  p.  66  sq., 
1 13  sq.,  269  sq. 

Victor  I,  pope  from  185  to  197,  or  from  187  to 
about  200,  was  an  African  by  birth  and  a  hot-blooded 
character.  He  is  noted  for  the  part  he  took  in  tlie  dis- 
pute with  the  Quartodccimaiiians  of  Asia  Minor  about 
the  observance  of  Easter.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Polyc- 
rates  of  E[)hesus  demanding  that  he  should  conform  to 
the  Occidental  rule  respecting  Easter,  on  pain  of  ex- 
communication in  case  of  refusal ;  and  when  Polycrates 
declined,  he  severed  ecclesiastical  relations  with  tliat 
bishop  and  the  churches  of  Asia  Elinor  by  which  Polyc- 
rates was  supported.  The  opposition  of  many  Western 
ecclesiastics  to  such  measures,  however,  cotnpelled  Victor 
to  recede  from  bis  arbitrary  position.  The  eventual  re- 
sidt  of  the  whole  dispute  was  the  prevalence  of  the 
Western  theory  of  Easter.  See  Eastek  Controvf:r- 
siKS.  Victor  |)articipated  also  in  the  beginnings  of  the 
Monarchian  controvers}-  by  expelling  from  the  Church 
the  Dynamistic  Monarchian  Theodotus  the  T'anner  (o 
aKvrdiQ  ),  who  denied  tlie  deity  of  Christ.  This  step 
pave  rise  to  the  sect  of  Theodotianists,  which  ex- 
isted for  a  time  in  Rome,  Certain  expressions  used 
by  TertuUian  {Adv.  Praxeam,  c.  1;  A  pp.  ad  Libr.  de 
Prmscript.  c.  53)  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Victor 
was  disposed  to  favor  the  views  of  Praxeas  (q.  v.)  and 
the  Patripassians  (q.  v.),  which  were  the  direct  oppo- 


of  Lyons,  who,  with  the  abbot  Kichard  of  Marseilles,  had 
rebelled  against  his  authority  and  grossly  maligned  his 
person.  While  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  far-reach- 
ing plans,  he  was  suddenly  cut  down  by  death,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1087,  after  having  been  the  actual  possessor  of 
the  papal  chair  during  scarcely  half  a  year.  See  Leo 
Ostiens.  Chron.  Casin.  contin.  a  Petr.  Diacon.,  bk.  iii, 
c.  7.1,  p.  480  sq. ;  Muratori,  Gesch.  Ital.  im  Mittelalttr 
(Germ,  transl.),  vi,  464  stj. 

Victor  IV,  popes.  1.  The  successor  of  Anacletiis 
II  (died  1138),  who  was  previously  cardinal  Gregory 
Conti.  but  who,  after  a  reign  of  two  months,  was  in- 
duced by  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  to  give  place  to  the 
more  pjowerful  Innocent  II  (q.  v. ;  and  comp.  Petr.  Di- 
acon., in  the  Chron.  Casin.  iv,  130). 

2.  Aiitipope  against  Alexander  III.  He  was  pre- 
viously a  cardinal,  Octarianiis.  Enthroned  in  1159,  he 
was  recognised  and  protected  by  the  em|ieror  Frederick 
Barbarossa  and  en<lorscd  by  the  synods  of  Pavia  in 
1160  and  of  Lodi  in  1161,  hut  never  ecpialled  his  rival  in 
ecclesiastical  power  or  in  moral  influence.  He  died  in 
1164  at  Lucca,  and  was  followed  by  Paschal  III.  See 
Von  Raumer,  Hoheiistaii/en,  ii,  123  sq.;  Renter,  Gesch. 
Alexander's  III  ii.  d.  Kirche  s.  Zeit,  i,  129,  401  sq. ; 
Herzog,  Real-EncyHop.  s.  v. 

Victoria,  a  Christian  martyr  of  the  Dioclesian  per- 
secution (  A.D.  284-312),  was  a  native  of  an  inland  town 
in  Numidia.  She  was  one  of  a  band  of  Cliristians  who 
had  met  in  the  house  of  a  church  reader,  and  were 
seized  and  brought  to  Carthage  to  be  arraigned  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  proconsul.  Her  father  and  brother 
were  still  pagans;  and  her  brother,  upon  her  refusal  to 
go  with  him,  claimed  tliat  she  was  not  in  her  right 
mind.  "'This  is  my  mind,"  replied  she,  "and  I  have 
not  altered  it."  She  died  in  triumphant  faith.  See 
Neander,  Hist,  of  the  Church,  i,  152. 
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Victorinus,  bishop  of  Pettau  (Petavionemis), 
a  town  ill  ancient  Tannonia — not  of  Poitiers,  as  Baro- 
nius  states — lived  about  A.U.  290,  and  was  an  orator 
before  be  became  a  bishop.  He  was  of  (ireek  cxtrac- 
t'ion,  and  was  better  acquainted  with  tlie  Grecian  tlian 
tiie  Latin  tont^ue.  Of  iiis  works,  a  fragment,  De  Fubri- 
ca  Mundi,  was  |uiblishcd  by  Cave  (see  below).  Jerome 
says  that  Victorinus  wrote  commentaries  on  most  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Test.,  and  he  is  also  credited  with  the 
authorship  of  a  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse.  He 
died,  according  to  the  Roman  martyrology,  a  martyr's 
death,  under  Diocletian,  about  303.  See  Dupin,  Nou- 
velle  Bill,  des  Auteurs  EccUs.  (Paris,  1693),  i,  194; 
Cave,  Scriptorum  Eccles.  Hist.  Lit.  (Genev.  1693),  p.  73 
sq. ;  Max.  Bibl.  Vet.  Patr.  etc.  (Lugd.  1677),  vol.  iii, 
where  the  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  occurs, 
p.  414  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real-Euci/klop,  s.  v. 

Victory,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  the  daughter 
of  Pallas  and  Styx.  Victory  personified  (called  by  the 
(Jreeks  N('k(j)  was  generally  represented  in  connection 
with  other  deities,  who  carry  her  upon  their  hands; 
for  instance,  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Venus.  She  also  ap- 
pears with  victors  in  races,  whose  horses  she  guides. 
She  is  pictured  as  a  maiden  similar  to  Minerva,  with 
wings,  a  palm-branch,  and  a  wreath.  In  the  accompa- 
nying cut  she  appears  bringing  a  sacrifice  to  Minerva. 


Antique  Figure  of  Victory. 

Victricius,  St.  Tradition  makes  him  to  have  been 
a  soldier  who  became  a  Christian  and  wished  to  leave 
the  army,  for  which  reason  he  was  condemned  to  under- 
go severe  tortures,  but  escaped,  because  the  lictor  who 
liad  him  in  charge  became  blind,  and  the  prisoner's  fet- 
ters refused  to  hold  him  bound.  After  being  liberated. 
Victricius  became  bishop  of  Rouen  (A.D.  380-390),  and 
an  active  missionary.  He  sustained  intimate  relations 
with  Martin  of  Tours  and  Paidinus  of  Nola.  About 
393  he  visited  England  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
peace  to  the  Church,  into  which  the  Pelagian  faction 
had  brought  discord;  but  was  himself  suspected  of  her- 
esy and  compelled  to  visit  Rome  (403),  in  order  to 
prove  his  orthodoxy.  Pope  Innocent  I  thereupon  gave 
him  a  paper  intended  to  be  a  guide  in  the  administra- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  disci] dine,  and  also  for  the  deport- 
ment of  believers  generallv.  He  died,  probably,  in  407 
or  408,  and  left  a  work,  entitled  De  Lande  Sanctorum, 
which  was  published  by  Lebeuf  (Paris,  1739).  His  day 
is  Aug.  7. — Herzog,  Real- Encijklop.  s.  v. 

Victrix  (Jhe  victoi-ess)  was  a  surname  of  Vkxiis. 

Victuals  (represented  In-  several  Ileb.  and  (Jr. 
Words,  which  are  variously  rendered  in  the  A.  V. ). 
The  necessary  act  of  taking  food  was,  at  a  very  early 


period  of  the  world's  history,  connected  immediately 
with  religion.  Thus  the  paschal  lamb  and  the  unleav- 
ened bread  spoke  in  pleasing  tones  and  by  striking  em- 
blems, to  each  successive  generation,  of  the  great  his- 
torical fact  of  nfhich  they  were  designed  to  be  the  per- 
petual memento.  In  like  manner  the  Lord's  supper 
(I  Cor.  xi.  20),  the  breaking  of  bread  from  house  to  house 
(Acts  ii,  46),  and  the  aycnrai,  or  love-feasts — feasts  of 
charity  (Jude  12) — were  all,  especially  the  first,  both 
wisely  designed  and  admirably  fitted  to  bring  into  play, 
in  connection  with  religion,  the  better  feelings  of^  hu- 
manity, to  maintain  in  everlasting  remembrance  the 
events  which  they  symbolized,  to  make  eating  and 
drinking  an  act  of  religion,  and  to  make  religiou  a 
pleasure.     See  Agape;  Passover;  Supper. 

1.  The  productions  of  a  country,  at  an  early  period  of 
the  world,  necessarily  determined  its  food.  Palestine 
abounded  with  grain  and  various  kinds  of  vegetables, 
as  well  as  with  animals  of  ditt'erent  species.  Such,  ac- 
cordingly, in  general,  was  the  sustenance  which  its  in- 
habitants took.     See  Cereals. 

The  use  of  fire,  and  the  state  of  the  arts  of  life  in  a 
country,  must  also  have  important  influence  on  its  cook- 
ery; in  other  words,  will  go  far  to  determine  the  state 
in  which  the  natural  productions  of  the  earth  will  be 
eaten.  If  the  grain  is  to  become  bread,  a  long,  and  by 
no  means  easy,  process  has  to  be  gone  through.  Skill 
in  preparing  food  is  therefore  held  in  high  repute;  so 
that,  as  in  Homer,  princes  slay  the  cattle,  and  poetry 
details  the  process  by  which  the  carcass  is  made  ready 
for  being  eaten  (^fliud,  i,  457).     See  Cook. 

Bread  formed  ■'  the  staff  of  life"  to  the  ancient  He- 
brews even  more  than  to  ourselves ;  but  the  modes  of 
preparing  it  have  been  noticed  under  other  heads.  See 
Bread;  Mill. 

On  a  remarkable  occasion  a  calf,  tender  and  good,  was 
taken,  slain,  dressed  (roasted,  most  probably  [Cren.  xxvii, 
7;  Exod.  xii,8,9;  Judg.  vi,  19;  1  Sam.  ii,  13]  ;  boiling 
was  not  known  till  long  afterwards),  and  set  before  the 
guests,  while  the  entertainer  (Abraham)  respectfully 
stood  at  their  side,  doubtless  to  render  any  desirable 
service.  The  sauce  or  accompaniments  on  this  occasion 
were  butter  and  milk.  From  Gen.  xix,  3  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  bread  was  unleavened.  See  Butter; 
Milk. 

The  cases,  however,  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
were  of  a  special  nature;  and  from  them,  as  well  as  from 
what  is  recorded  touching  Isaac  and  Esau  and  .Jacob, 
it  apjxiars  that  flesh  meat  was  reserved  as  food  for 
guests  or  as  a  dainty  for  the  sick  ;  lentils,  pulse,  onions, 
grain,  honey,  and  milk  being  the  ordinar}'  fare.  See 
Meat. 

The  agreeable,  and  perhaps  in  part  the  salubrious, 
qualities  of  salt  were  very  early  known  and  recognised. 
In  Lev.  ii,  13,  it  is  expressly  enjoined,  "Every  oblation 
of  thy  meat-offering  shalt  thou  season  with  salt ;  with 
all  thine  offerings  shalt  thou  offer  salt."     See  Salt. 

Locusts  were  a  permitted  (Lev.  xi,  22)  and  a  very 
common  food.  At  the  present  day  they  are  gathered 
by  the  Bedawin  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and,  being 
roasted  on  plates  of  iron  or  dried  in  the  sun,  are  kept  in 
large  bags,  and,  when  needed,  eaten,  strewed  with  salt 
by  handfuls.    See  Locust. 

Of  four-footed  animals  and  birds,  the  favorite  food 
were  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  and  doves.  There  are  few 
traces  of  the  eating  offish,  at  least  in  Palestine  (Le\'.  xi, 
9-22;  Ninnb.  xi,  o).  In  the  first  passage  a  distinction 
is  made  between  certain  fish  which  might  be  eaten  and 
others  which  were  forbidden.  "These  shall  ye  eat  of 
all  that  are  in  the  waters :  whatsoever  hath  fins  and 
scales  in  the  waters,  in  the  seas,  and  in  the  rivers,  them 
shall  ye  eat;  and  all  that  have  not  fins  and  scales,  they 
shall  be  an  abomination  unto  you."    See  Cattle;  Fish. 

The  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  animals,  and  of 
animals  which  might  and  those  which  might  not  be 
eaten,  is  found  to  have  existed  to  a  great  extent  in 
ancient  Egypt.     See  Spencer,  Le^.  Rit.  i,  o;   Danz,  in 
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Meuschen,  .V.  T.  Ttdin.  p.  795;  jMaimouiilcs,  De  Cihis 
Ke/jVw,  ed.  Woklicke  (Lips.  17o4j;  Kciiilianlt, />e  Cibis 
lltbreeor.  (Viteb.  1097).  Tlie  Mosaic  laws  which  regu- 
lated the  use  of  animal  food  may  be  Ibuiul  iu  Lev.  xi 
and  Dent.  xiv.  'I'he  grounds  of  many  of  these  regula- 
tions may  be  ascertained  with  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  probability,  provided  the  slndent  is  well  acipiainled 
with  the  mind  and  spirit  of  Hebrew  antiquity.  Con- 
siderations drawn  from  idolatrous  usages,  regard  to 
health,  the  furtherance  of  agriculture,  and  established 
customs  and  tastes,  had  in  each  case  an  inlluence  in  the 
promulgation  of  these  laws.     See  Clean. 

2.  In  the  earliest  times  water  was  the  common  drink. 
That  wine  of  an  intoxicating  tendency  was  drunk  at  a 
very  early  period  appears  from  what  liappened  to  Noah 
(Gen.  ix,  "20),  wiio  seems  to  have  made  as  well  as  druidi 
wine.  Bread  and  wine  are  spoken  of  in  xiv,  18,  as  ot- 
fered  for  refreshment  to  Abraliam  by  Jlelchizedek,  king 
of  Salem.  Water  was  sometimes  put  to  the  wine ;  at 
others  a  strong  drink  was  made  by  mixing  with  the 
wine  aromatic  iierbs  (I'sa.  Ixxv,  9;  Isa.  v,  S'i),  or  a  de- 
coction derived  from  them;  myrrh  was  used  for  this 
pur|)ose.  Date  wine  was  iu  use,  and  probably  the  Egyp- 
tian or  malt  wine,  ^Ti^o;;,  o7i'Of  Kpiiivoi;  (Herod,  ii,  77). 
Jerotne  {0pp.  iv,  364,  ed.  Beiicd.)  says  that  '•  drink  call- 
ed sicera  by  the  Hebrews  (~-^")  is  every  kind  which 
can  inebriate,  or  that  which  is  made  from  grain,  or  of 
the  juice  of  apples,  or  when  the  honey-comb  is  made 
(decoquuntur)  into  a  sweet  and  barbarous  beverage,  or 
the  fruit  of  the  palm  expressed  into  a  liquor,  and  when 
water  receives  a  color  and  a  con- 
sistency from  pre]iared  herbs."  ■  ■ 
The  common  peo)ile  (^Lnrk  xii, 37)  •!''  :■ -••  ^ 
drank  an  acrid  sort  of  wine,  which  ^'i  .. 
is  rendered  vinegar  in  our  English 
version  (Kuth  ii,  14;  j\Lttt.  xxvii, 
4«).  The  Orientals  frequently 
used  wine  in  excess,  so  as  to  oc- 
casion intoxication,  whence  are 
drawn  many  striking  figures  iu 
Holy  Writ  (Deut.  xxxii,  42  ;  Psa. 
Ixxviii,  Go;  L-^a.  v,  II  ;  xxviii,  I  ; 
xlix,'2t);  .Jer.  viii,  14;  ix,14;  xvi, 
48).  That  indulgence  in  wine  was 
practiced  in  very  ancient  days  is 
manifest  from  there  being  iu  the 
court  of  Pharaoh,  at  the  time  of 
Joseph,  state  -  officers  who  hail 
charge  of  the  wine,  and  served  the 

monarch  with  it  when  he  drank  (fien.  xl,  ],  1 1  ;  romp.  1 
Kings  X, 5;  2Chron.ix,4;  Neh.i,  11).     See  Wine. 

VoT  drinking-vessels  there  were  used  the  cup  and  the 
howl  (Exod.  XXV,  33;  Ntunb.  vii,  13,  84;  Jer.  xxxv,  .5; 
Amos  vi,  6).  The  cup  w-as  generally  of  brass  covered 
■with  tin,  in  form  resembling  a  lily,  sometimes  circular. 
It  is  still  used  by  travellers,  anil  may  be  seen  iu  both 
shapes  on  the  ruins  of  Perse])olis  (1  Kings  vii,  26).  The 
bowl  (Exod.  XXV,  33)  assimicd  a  variety  of  shapes,  and 
bears  many  iianies.  Some  of  these  "cliargers"  appear, 
from  the  presents  made  by  the  jirinces  of  Lsrael  (Numb. 
vii),  to  have  been  of  large  size  and  great  splendor;  some 
were  silver,  some  gold  (1  Kings  x,  21).     See  Cir,  etc. 

3.  In  Eastern  climes  the  chief  meal,  or  what  we  term 
<linner,  is,  in  consecpiencc  of  the  heat  of  the  middle  pe- 
riod of  the  day,  deferred  till  towards  evening,  a  slight 


repast  being  taken  before  noon  (.\dam,  Rom.  Antiq.  p. 
377,  ed.  iVIiijor;  Potter,  ii, 625;  Chardin,  iv;  Jahn,  i,  2). 
But  from  (jen.  xliii,  16,  25,  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
custom  to  dine  at  noon  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs. 
The  same  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  I'alestine  at  a 
later  period  (1  Kings  xx,  16;  comp.  Luke  xi,  37;  Acts 
X.  10).  Convivialities,  however,  were  postponed  till 
evening,  and  sometimes  protracted  to  the  following 
morning  (Isa.  v,  II;  Mark  vi,  21;  Luke  xiv,  24).  See 
Banqi;1':t.  The  meal  was  preceded  by  washing  of 
hands  (Mark  vii,  2;  Luke  xi,  38),  which  the  mode  of 
eating  rendered  necessary,,  and  by  an  invocation  of  the 
divine  blessing  (1  Sam.  ix,  13),  termed  in  Samuel  n^iS. 
and  in  Greek  fvXoyta  tv\apiaTia,  blessing,  giving  of 
thanks  (Luke  ix,  16;  John  vi,  11).  Similar  customs 
prevailed  among  the  Greeks  and  Komans.  Jahn  {/iihi. 
Antiq.  p.  68)  has  given  the  short  prayer,  as  preserved  in 
the  Talmud,  which  the  Jews  used,  as  follows:  "Blessed 
be  thou,  ()  Lord  our  (lod,  king  of  the  world,  who  hast 
produced  this  food  (or  this  drink)  from  the  earth  (or  the 
vine)"  (Matt,  xiv,  19;  xv,  36;  xxvi,  27).     See  Meal. 

4.  The  Hebrews,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  their 
earlier  history,  ate  sitting  ( (ien.  xxvii,  19  ;  Judg.  xix,  6 ; 
1  Sam.  XX,  25).  A  carpet  was  spread,  on  which  the 
meal  was  partaken.  At  a  later  period,  however,  partic- 
ularly when  Palestine  came  under  the  influence  of  Ro- 
man manners,  the  Jews  reclined  on  cushions  or  couches 
(Esth.  i,  6;  Amos  vi,  4;  Lidce  vii,  37;  ai't/cXi^j;,  not 
"sat,"  as  in  the  common  translation,  but  "reclined"). 
See  AccL'BATiON,     The  custom  of  giving  preference  in 
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point  of  seat  or  position  to  guests  of  high  rnnsideration 
appears,  from  1  Sam.  ix.  22,  to  have  been  of  ancient  date 
(Amos  iii,  12).  In  the  time  of  Christ  (Luke  xiv,  8)  the 
Pharisees,  always  eager  for  distinction,  coveted  the  place 
of  honor  at  meals  and  feasts.  Women  were  not  admit- 
ted to  eat  with  the  men,  but  had  their  meals  supplied 
in  their  own  private  apartment  (Esth.  i,  6-9).  In  Bab- 
ylon and  Persia,  however,  females  mingled  with  males 
on  festive  occasions  (Dan.  v,  2).  In  general  the  man- 
ner of  eating  was  similar  to  what  it  is  in  the  East  at 
the  present  day.  Special  care  was  taken  of  favored 
persons  ((ien.  xliii,  34;  1  Sam.  i,  4;  ix.  22;  John  xiii. 
26).  Neither  knives,  forks,  nor  s)ioons  were  employed 
for  eating.  The  food  was  conveyeil  from  the  dish  to 
the  mouth  by  the  right  hand.  The  parties  sat  with 
their  legs  bent  under  them  round  a  dish  [ilaced  in  the 
centre,  and  either  took  the  flesh  meat  with  their  lingers 
froiTi  the  dish,  or  dipped  bits  of  their  bread  into  the  sa- 
vory mess  and  conveyed  them  to  their  mouths.  In 
Ruth  ii.  14,  Boaz  says  to  Ruth.  "Dip  thy  morsel  in  ihe 
vinegar,"  which  explains  the  language  of  our  Lord,  in 
.lohn  xiii,  26,  "  He  it  is  to  whom  I  shall  give  a  sop  when 
I  have  dip|)ed  it."  Tiiis  presenting  of  food  to  a  person 
is  still  customary,  and  was  designeil  originally  as  n  mark 
of  distinction,  the  choice  morsels  beiuii  selected  by  the 
hea<l  of  the  family  for  the  purpose.  Drink  was  handed 
to  each  one  of  the  gueits  in  cups  or  goblets,  and,  at  a 
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very  ancient  period,  in  a  separate  cup  to  each  person. 
Hence  the  word  cup  is  used  as  eipiivaleiit  to  wliat  we 
term  a  man's  lot  or  destiny  (Psa.  xi,  (J ;  Ixxv,  8  ;  Isa.  li, 
2-2 ;  Matt,  xxvi,  o'Jj.  —  Kitto.  See  Diet;  Eating; 
Food;  Sup. 

ViciLS,  IIeniucus,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
and  philosopher,  was  born  in  15otJ  at  Valenciennes,  and 
died  iu  1596  at  Armentiers,  in  Flanders.  He  wrote, 
Be  Christianoruin  Sucramentorum  Natura,  Officiis,  et 
Numero: — De  Descensu  Chrisfi  ud  Inferos: — I>e  Com- 
munione  Sanctorum,  etc.  See  Swcrtii  A  ihenoB  Belyicce ; 
AndretB  Bibliotheca  Belgiat ;  Jocher,  A  llr/emeines  Ge- 
lehrten- Lexicon,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Vida,  ^Iarco  Girolamo,  an  Italian  poet  and  priest 
of  tlie  Uoinan  Church,  was  born  at  Cronmna  about  1485. 
He  studied  at  Padua  and  Bologna,  and  joined  the  Order 
of  the  Canons  of  St.  Mark  at  Mantua.  He  afterwards 
became  canon  of  St.  .John  Lateran  at  Rome,  and  prior 
of  San  Silvestro  at  Frascati,  and  in  1532  l)ishop  of  Alba. 
He  was  a  learned  scholar,  and  one  of  the  best  Latin 
poets  of  his  tlay.  He  wrote  in  Italian  as  well  as  in 
Latin.  Among  his  works  are,  a  metrical  treatise  De 
A  rte  Poetira  (Rome,  1527)  : — Chrislln.i : — and  Scdcchiie 
Ludiis.  All  of  these  have  been  translated  into  English. 
Vida  died  at  Alba,  Sept.  27,  1566. 

Vidal,  Diego  (called  t/ie  Elder'),  a  Spanish  painter, 
was  born  at  Vahnaseda  in  1583.  He  is  said  to  have 
studied  at  Rome,  and  acquired  some  reputation  as  an 
artist.  He  was  a  prebendary  of  the  Cathedral  of  Sev- 
ille, and  painted  there  a  naked  Christ,  ami  the  Virf/iii 
with  the  Infant  in  her  Arms.  His  drawings  are  also 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  commendation.  He  died  at  Sev- 
ille in  1615.  See  Spooner,  Bio  fj.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
s.  V. 

Vidal  (DE  LiENDo),  Diego  (called  the  Yoiinqer),  a 
Spanish  painter,  nephew  of  Diego  the  elder,  was  born 
at  Valmaseda  in  1602.  He  studied  theology  and  paint- 
ing at  Rome,  and  was  canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Seville. 
There  are  some  i)f  his  works  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Valencia,  whicli  evince  considerable  skill. 
He  died  at  Seville  in  1648.  See  Spooner,  Biof/.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vidal,  Dionisio,  a  Spanish  painter,  was  born  at 
Valencia  aboiit  1670.  He  studied  under  Antonio  Palo- 
mino, to  wliom  he  gave  assistance  in  several  cities.  He 
returned  to  Valencia  and  was  employed  to  paint  the 
ceiling  of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicolas,  from  the  designs 
of  Palomino.  He  also  executed  some  works  of  his  own 
composition  in  fresco  for  various  churches.  He  died  at 
Tortosa,  while  painting  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  of  the 
GiriUe,  but  the  time  is  not  known.  See  Spooner,  Bioj. 
Hist.  <f  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vidam  (Lat.  vice  domini  [q.  v]),  was,  1.  The  bish- 
op's steward  in  the  administration  of  the  Church  reve- 
nues, as  the  viscount  represented  the  coimt.  At  Rheims 
and  Chartres  the  vidams  raised  their  office  into  a  fief. 
2.  The  provost  or  bailiff  of  the  capitular  rents,  as  at  Lin- 
coln, Caml)rai,  Rouen,  etc.  3.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  heirs  of  founders  of  religious  houses  who  had  cer- 
tain rights  over  their  estates  and  attached  churches. — 
Walcott,  Sac.  ArchfBol.  s.  v, 

Vidas,  Elias  ue,  ben-Moses,  a  .Jewish  writer  of  the 
16th  century,  a  pupil  of  Moses  of  Cordova,  or  Cor- 
dovero  (i).  v.),  is  the  author  of  the  work  on  ethics  en- 
titled iTOjr!  rr^OX"!,  the  befjinnini)  of  icisdom,  in  five 
parts,  of  which  the  first,  called  nXT^n  ~\'2'C  treats  of 
the  fear  of  (Jod,  in  fifteen  chapters ;  the  second,  "i"^ 
n^nxn,  of  the  love  of  God,  in  twelve  chapters;  the 
third,  n^lirnn,  with  seven  chapters,  treats  of  repent- 
ance; the  fourth,  mrnpn  ~i^""J,  with  seventeen  chap- 
ters, of  holiness ;  while  the  fifth,  ni;"n  "i^'w"',  treats 
of  humility.  Besides  some  excerfils  from  and  compends 
of  Vidas's  work,  the  part  which  treats  of  repentance  has 


been  translated  into  Latin  by  J.  Morin,  in  his  Commen- 
tarins  de  Sacramento  I'wnitenliu'.  (Paris,  s.  a.),  and  by 
David  de  Lara  into  Spanish  (Leydeu,  1666),  who  also 
translated  the  first  jiart,  treating  of  the  fear  of  God 
(Amst.  1633).  See  Fiirst,  Bibl.  .hid.  iii,  477  sq. ;  De' 
Rossi,  iJisionario  Storico  (Germ,  transl.),  p.328.    (B.  P.) 

VidiSa  (the  widow'),  a  Latin  surname  of  Juno. 

ViduBB  (^undows),  a  term  applied  to  the  deaconesses 
of  the  ancient  Church,  by  Tertullian  and  others,  be- 
cause they  were  commonly  chosen  from  among  the 
widows,  and  the  office  was  called  viduatns.  Even  some 
of  the  ancient  laws  required  them  to  be  widows,  prescrib- 
ing minutely  their  qualifications  in  this  regard.  Sec 
Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  ii,  ch.  xxii.     See  Widows. 

Viduus,  in  Roman  mythology,  is  the  family  name 
of  the  motlier  of  the  Fabians  in  Rome.  She  is  said  to 
have  been  a  daughter  of  Evander,  the  most  ancient  king 
of  Italy,  loved  by  Hercules,  through  whom  she  became, 
mother  of  Fabius,  the  progenitor  of  the  family. 

Vieil,  Pierre  le,  an  eminent  French  painter  on 
glass,  was  bt>rn  in  Paris  in  1708.  In  1734  he  executed 
several  excellent  works  for  the  Church  of  St.  Etienne  <iu 
Mont,  in  Paris;  and  afterwards  restored  the  glass-paiiu- 
ings  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  He  also  exe- 
cuted, among  other  works,  the  painting-s  in  the  Clnircli 
of  St.  Victor.  He  spent  fifteen  years  in  preparing  ma- 
terials for  a  work  on  tiie  art  of  glass-painting,  entitled 
Traite  tlistorique  et  Pratique  de  la  Peintvre  sur  Verre, 
He  also  wrote,  Kssai  sur  la  Peinture  en  Mosa'ique.  He 
died  in  1772.  See  Spooner,  Biu[/.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts. 
s.  V. 

Vieira  ( Vieyra),  Antonio,  a  Portuguese  mis- 
sionary, was  born  in  Lisbon,  Feb.  6, 1608.  of  a  good  fam- 
ily. He  was  brought  up  Ijy  the  Jesuits  at  Bahia,  in 
Brazil,  and  in  1625  entered  liieir  order.  He  prepared 
himself  by  diligent  study  for  evangelical  labor  among 
the  surrounding  Indians  and  negroes,  and  in  1641  went 
to  Portugal  as  companion  to  the  viceroy's  son;  but  on 
their  arrival  they  were  mistaken  for  Spanish  emissaries, 
and  Vieira  was  cast  into  prison.  He  was  soon  released, 
however,  and  preached  at  the  court  with  such  eloquence 
that  Juan  IV  made  him  his  preacher,  and  engaged  him 
in  diplomacy  at  Paris  and  the  Hague.  In  1647  he  went 
also  to  London,  and  in  1650  to  Rome.  In  1652  he  re- 
turned to  Brazil  in  execution  of  his  cherished  schemes, 
but  was  nnsuccessfid  in  his  efforts  to  rescue  the  natives 
of  Brazil  from  slavery.  He  returned  again  to  Portugal 
for  further  autliority,  but,  after  six  more  years  of  inde- 
fatigable labor  in  Brazil,  he  was  finally  sent  home  to 
Lisbon  (1661)  as  a  criminal.  After  various  fortunes  at 
home  antl  al)road,  siill  laboring  for  religious  purposes, 
he  died  at  Bahia,  .Inly  18,  1697.  the  acknowledged  head 
of  the  Jesuitical  order  in  Brazil.  He  left  a  munber  of 
historical  and  other  works,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  Nour. 
Biofj.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Vieira,  Sebastiano,  a  Portuguese  missionary, 
was  born  at  Castro  Daire  (diocese  of  Lamego)  in  1570. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  Order  of  St.  Ignatius, 
and  prepared  himself  for  evangelical  labor  in  the  East 
Indies.  In  lt!02  he  arrived  in  Japan,  and  spent  several 
years  there;  thence  he  went  to  Manilla,  and  again  to 
Japan,  gathering  converts  continually.  Being  sent  for 
by  the  home  authorities  to  report  at  Kotne,  he  was  con- 
demned as  a  traitor  by  the  Japanese,  and  on  his  return 
was  seized,  commanded  to  rencumce  his  faith,  and  on 
refusal  was  cruelly  martj-red,  June  6,  1634.  See  Bio- 
graphie  Universelle,  s.  v. 

Viel,  De.     See  Duvbil. 

Vienna,  Council  of  (Concilium  Vindohmense),  was 
held  i\Iay  10,  1267,  by  Guy,  cardinal-legate.  A  consti- 
tution in  nineteen  articles  was  published,  very  similar 
to  that  drawn  up  in  the  Council  of  Cologne  in  the  year 
preceding. 

By  cauou  3,  clerks  having  wives  or  coucubiiies  were  or- 
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iereA  to  seiiavate  from  them  withiu  a  month,  uuder  paiu 
of  bfiiiLT  (U-|)rived. 

6.  All  pliualities  were  forbidden. 

14.  Forbids  abbots  to  consecrate  chalices,  patens,  or  any 
ecclesiastical  vessel  or  vestment. 

The  last  live  relate  to  the  Jews. 

See  Mansi,  Concil.  xi,  858. 

Vienne,  Councils  of  (Cmici/iiim  npiid  Viennam  A 1- 
lol>n>;jniii,oT  Vifiineii-se),  Vienne  is  a  citj' of  Dauphine, 
France,  where  niimerous  Church  councils  were  held. 

I.  The  first  of  which  mention  is  made  was  held  A.D. 
474.  Of  its  transactions  nothing  is  known  beyon<l  the 
fact  that  it  sanctioned  the  solemn  observance  of  the 
three  days  preceding  Ascension-day,  which  bishop  Ma- 
merciis  of  Vienne  had  ordered. 

II.  Held  A.l).  870,  simply  confirmed  the  privileges 
bestowed  upon  a  monastery. 

III.  Held  A.D.  892,  by  order  of  pope  Formosus,  whose 
two  legates,  Pascal  and  .John,  presided.  Several  bish- 
ops were  present,  and  four  canons  were  published. 

1,  2.  E.vcommunicate  those  who  seize  the  property  of 
the  Church,  or  maltreat  clerks. 

4.  Forbids  laymen  to  present  to  churches  without  the 
C(Uisent  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese;  also  forl)ids  them  to  I 
take  any  present  from  those  whom  they  present. 

See  ^lansi,  Concil.  ix,  433. 

IV.  Held  A.D.  907;  was  convoked  bj^  archbishop  Al- 
exander of  Vienne,  and  settled  a  dispute  between  abbots 
Aribert  and  Barnard  respecting  the  income  receipts  of 
monasteries. 

V.  Held  A.D.  1112  by  archbishop  Guido;  excommu- 
nicated emperor  Henry  V  because  he  claimed  the  right 
of  episcopal  investiture,  and  revoked  the  treaty  of  1111 
which  conferred  such  right  upon  the  crown. 

VI.  Held  A.D.  1119;  was  called  by  pope  Gelasius  II, 
who  had  again  excommunicated  Henry  V,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  setting  up  an  antipope  in  the  person  of  Greg- 
ory VIII ;  but  nothing  whatever  concerning  the  trans- 
actions of  this  synod  is  known. 

VH.  Held  A.D.  1124;  was  incited  by  pope  Calixtus  II, 
and  called  bj-  archbishop  Peter  of  Vienne;  legislated 
with  reference  to  the  securing  of  ecclesiastical  privileges 
and  ))ossessions. 

VIII.  Held  A.D.  1142;  was  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  election  of  a  new  bishop. 

IX.  Held  A.D.  1164,  at  which  archbishop  Reginald 
of  Cologne  vainly  endeavored  to  secure  a  recognition 
of  Paschal  III,  whom  the  emperor  Frederick  had  en- 
dorsed. 

X.  Held  A.D.  1199,  by  the  cardinal-legate  Peter  of 
Capua,  for  the  purpose  of  promulgating  the  decree  of 
pope  Innocent  III,  which  punished  the  king,  Philip  Au- 
gustus, with  excommunication  on  account  of  his  renun- 
ciation of  Inneburgis,  his  lawful  consort,  and  his  subse- 
quent marriage  with  Agnes  of  Meran.  See  Mansi,  Con- 
cil. xi,  11. 

XI.  Held  A.D.  1289;  is  barely  mentioned  in  the  rec- 
ords, and  some  authorities  deny  that  it  was  held. 

XII.  Held  .\.D.  1311;  known  as  the  fifteenth  oecumen- 
ical council,  and  the  only  one  of  the  series  to  which  at- 
taches any  considerable  importance.  It  was  originally 
ordered,  by  a  papal  bull  of  1308,  to  meet  Oct.  1.  1310,  but 
was  subse(iuenlly  postponed  for  one  year.  The  coinicil 
finally  convened,  inider  the  presidency  of  pope  Clement 
V.  on  Oct.  16,  1311.  The  number  of  prelates  present 
is  fixed  by  some  at  114,  and  by  others  at  300,  including 
the  patriarchs  of  the  Latin  Uite  of  Alexandria  and  An- 
tioch.  It  discijssed  methods  for  preserving  the  purity 
of  the  faith,  which  was  impaired  by  the  heretical  influ- 
ence of  .lohn  of  Oliva,  and  of  the  Fratricelli,  Dolcinists, 
Beghards,  and  IJcguins;  aUo  the  aid  to  be  afforded  the 
Holy  Land;  the  reform  of  ecclesiastical  discipline;  and 
especially  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  Order  of 
Kniii-hts  Templars.  The  decisions  abrogated  the  Order 
of  Templars;  declared  the  legitimacy  of  the  late  pope 
Boniface  VI H.  and  his  freedom  from  the  crimes  charged 
against  him;  conceded  tithes  for  six  years  to  the  kings 
of  France,  England,  and  Navarre,  in  order  that  they 


might  organize  a  crusade;  and  regulated  the  govern- 
ment of  the  begging  friars  and  similar  matters.  Most 
of  the  decrees  which  have  to  do  with  matters  of  doc- 
trine and  disci])line  are  contained  in  the  so-called  Cle- 
mentines (q.  v.),  and  were  first  promulgated  by  pope 
John  XXII.     See  also  Landon,  Mamutl  of  Councils,  s.  v. 

XIH.  Held  A.D.  1557;  determined  several  questions 
of  (Jhurch  discipline;  discussed  the  use  of  sermons  as  a 
means  of  instructing  the  people;  forbade  the  admission 
of  strangers  to  the  pulpits;  demanded  the  rendition  of 
heretics,  and  prohibited  merry-makings  on  feast-days 
and  association  with  susjiected  persons;  gave  directions 
respecting  the  tonsure  and  garb  of  priests;  denied  to 
monks  and  nuns  the  privilege  of  leaving  their  convents, 
etc.  See  Martene,  Thesaur.  Novus  Anecdot.  (Lutet.  Par. 
1717),  iv,  446  sq. 

/Sources. — Harduin,  .4e^a  Concil.  et  Epistol.  Decretales 
ac  Constitut.  Siimmoruni  Ponfijicum  (Paris,  1714);  Man- 
si, 8acro7-uni  Conciliorum  Nova  et  A  mplissima  Collectio 
(Venet.  1776);  Tract.  Illustr.  Jurisconsnltorvm  (ibid. 
1584),  XIII,  i,  159  sq.,  where  is  given  Durandus,  Tracfa- 
tus  de  Modo  Celehrandi  Gen.  Concilii. — llerzog,  Real- 
Encyldop.  s.  v. 

Vieu,  Joseph  JI.vrie.  an  eminent  French  painter, 
and  the  regenerator  of  art  in  France,  was  born  at  ]\Iont- 
pellier,  June  18,  1716.  His  enthusiasm  for  art  led  him 
to  study,  against  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  under  sev- 
eral masters,  among  whom  were  Kivalz  oi  Toulouse, 
and  C.  Natoire  at  Paris,  where  he  went  in  1740.  In 
1743  he  gained  the  prize  of  the  Royal  Academy  by  his 
picture  of  the  riaf/ue  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Time  of 
David.  In  1744  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  spent 
some  years  in  studying  the  masters  and  designing  from 
the  antique,  and  painted  numerous  pictures,  including 
many  altar-pieces  of  great  merit,  such  as  the  Slaughter 
of  the  Innocents,  and  two  pictures  now  in  the  Louvre : 
a  Sleeping  Hermit,  and  jSV.  Germain  and  St.  Vincent 
Receiving  the  Crown  of  Glorij  from  the  Hands  of  an 
Angel.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1750,  and  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Academy  in  1754.  AVhile  at  Paris  he 
painted  numerous  pictures,  and  labored  with  excellent 
success  to  restore  in  French  art  the  study  of  the  antique 
and  of  nature  as  represented  in  the  Italian  masters.  He 
completed  bis  picture  of  St.  Denis  Preaching  to  the  Gauls 
in  1775,  when  he  was  decorated  with  tiie  Order  of  St. 
Michael,  and  appointed  director  of  the  French  Academy 
at  Rome,  where  he  resided  until  1781,  and  was  also 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke.  After 
returning  to  Paris  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  rectors  and 
director  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1789  principal 
painter  to  the  king.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
came  a  change  in  his  relations  to  the  government,  but 
Napoleon  made  him  a  member  of  the  Senate,  a  count 
of  the  erripire,  and  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
or. He  died  in  Paris,  March  27,  1809,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Pantheon.  Vieu's  subjects  are  taken  chiefly 
from  the  Scriptures,  ancient  and  modern  history,  and 
Greek  mythology.  Among  the  most  celebrated  works 
of  this  artist  the  following  deserve  mention  here:  St. 
.Jerome  :  —  the  Embarkation  of  St.  Martha :  —  Christ 
Breaking  Bivud: — the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus : — the 
Virgin  Attended  by  Angels: — and  St.  Gregory.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vieux,  Renaud  le,  a  French  historical  painter, 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  He 
visited  Rome  for  study,  and  when  he  returned  to  France 
produced  many  works  of  considerable  merit.  He  paint- 
ed several  pictures  for  the  Church  of  the  Penitents 
at  Avignon  from  subjects  in  the  history  of  John  the 
Baptist.  Two  of  these  were  taken  to  Paris  in  1793, 
two  are  in  the  Gallery  of  Nismes.  and  the  rest  are  at 
Avignon.    See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Viger,  Francis,  a  French  .Jesuit,  was  born  in  1591 
at  Rouen,  and  was  professor  of  elocution  at  Paris,  where 
he  died  Dec.  1.5,  1647.  He  edited  Enscb/i  Evangel. 
Praparat.,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  accompanied  with  notes 
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(Paris,  1G28).  See  Alegarabe,  Bibliotheca  Scnptorum 
SocieUttig  Jesu ;  Witte,  IHarium  Biofjraphicum ;  Jii- 
ctier,  Allyemeines  Gelehrtcn-Lexicon,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  lland- 
buch  der  theol.  Literatur,  i,  89-2.     (B.  1". ) 

Vigerus,  Marcus,  a  Ligurian  Dominican,  a  pro- 
fossor  (if  theol()g\'  at  Fadna  and  Rome,  and  a  cardinal, 
was  born  in  144G.  He  wrote  various  treatises  respecting 
the  death  of  Christ,  which  were  printed  in  two  volumes 
at  Douay  in  1(!07.  He  died  in  15IG.  See  Mosheira, 
//i.<t.  of  the  Church,  bk.  iii,  cent,  xv,  pt.  ii,  oh.  ii. 

Vigier,  Gerald,  a  French  hagiographer,  who  died 
in  1637.  He  wrote  a  Ilistoire  des  ISaiuts  Protecieurs 
d\\  ucergne  (Paris,  1535,  8vo) : — and  La  Monarchic  de 
France  (ibid.  1670-72;  Clermont,  1677,2  vols.  fol.). 

Vigil  OF  Lights,  an  old  English  term  to  designate 
Candlemas-eve  (Feb.  1). 

Vigilantius,  a  presbyter  of  the  early  part  of  tlie 
5th  century,  belongs  to  the  number  of  isolated  testes 
veritdlis  who  rose  in  opposition  to  tlie  errors  of  the 
Cluireh  with  respect  to  worship  and  morals,  which  were 
becoming  increasingly  notorious  with  the  advancing 
years  of  the  4th  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Cala- 
giirris,  now  Casere,  in  the  county  of  Commenges  (Cun- 
venno').  His  Grallic  extraction  is  indisputably  proven, 
despite  the  fact  that  some  authorities  have  been  misled 
into  stating  that  he  was  of  Spanish  family.  He  was 
brought  up  to  follow  the  business  of  inn-keeping ;  but 
in  395  (?)  visited  Paulinus  of  Xola  (q.  v.),  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  was  ordained  presbyter.  Recommend- 
ed to  Jeroine  by  Paulinus,  he  travelled  into  the  East 
and  visited  Jerusalem  in  396,  meeting  with  a  friendly 
reception  at  the  hands  of  Jerome,  but  making  no  favor- 
able impression  upon  his  heart.  Jerome  had  two  es- 
pecially tender  spots  in  his  character — the  one  an  inor- 
dinate vanity  because  of  his  learning,  and  the  other  an 
exalted  opinion  of  his  own  orthodoxy;  and  Vigilantius 
managed  to  fret  them  both.  He  was  not  possessed  of 
learned  culture,  though  Gennadius  credits  him  with  be- 
iwr  lingua  pulitiis ;  and  yet  he  laid  claim  to  the  literary 
character;  and,  with  the  practical  disposition  of  a  West- 
ern mind,  he  objected  to  the  speculative  dogmatics  of 
Origen,  upon  whose  study  Jerome  was  at  that  time  em- 
plox-ed,  and  even  raised  suspicions  against  the  sound- 
ness of  Jerome's  personal  views.  Jerome  at  first  at- 
tempted to  prove  the  correctness  of  his  creed ;  but 
Vigilantius,  having  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the 
scholar's  hospitality  and  departed  from  Jerusalem,  felt 
himself  bound  by  no  restraints,  and  issued  an  epistle 
condemnatory  of  Jerome's  Origenism  (see  Hieron.  Ep. 
cix,  2,  inter  Adrice  Fluctus  Cottiique  Regis  Alpes),  in  re- 
sponse to  which  the  irascible  saint  compared  him  to 
Judas  and  termed  him  an  ass.  Either  just  before,  or 
immediately  subsequent  to,  the  sojourn  at  Jerusalem, 
Vigilantius  went  to  Egypt,  but  the  exact  time  is  not 
determined  ;  and  a  similar  uncertainty  surrounds  the 
place  of  his  residence  on  his  return  to  the  West.  The 
letters  of  Jerome  appear  to  compel  the  conclusion  that 
liis  opponent  was  settled  in  Gaul,  while  Gennadius 
makes  him  to  have  charge  of  a  parish  in  Barcelona. 
We  incline  to  believe  the  former  the  only  settlement  of 
the  question  which  can  be  successfully  defended.  Eight 
years  after  the  departure  of  Vigilantius  from  Jerusalem, 
a  presbyter  named  Riparius  notified  Jerome  that  his 
adversary  was  teaching  very  questionable  doctrines 
and  disturbing  the  entire  ((iallic  ?)  Church  witli  the 
promulgation  of  his  views.  He  thereupon  renewed  liis 
attacks  upon  Vigilantius  {Ep.  contra  Vig.  18),  but,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  himself  and  other  students  of  the  sit- 
uation, without  giving  wider  dimensions  to  the  quarrel; 
for  Vigilantius  was  certainly  supported  by  many  of  the 
lower  clergy  and  of  the  laity,  and  was  even  protected 
by  bishops.  No  answer  was  made  to  Jerome's  abusive 
epistle,  and  Vigilantius  thenceforward  drops  out  of  view, 
either  because  he  soon  afterwanls  died,  or  because  the 
barbarian  invasions  of  Gaul  crowded  the  paper  quarrels 
of  incensed  churchmen  out  of  sight. 


The  views  which  stirred  the  soul  of  .Jerome  to  wrath 
are  not  preserved  to  us  in  sufficient  fulness  to  furnish  a 
connected  system.  The  primary  object  of  attack  by 
Vigilantius  was  the  veneration  of  martyrs  and  of  relics. 
He  doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  relics,  and  condemned 
the  bearing  about  of  dead  men's  bones  enswathed  in 
costly  wrappings.  He  also  considered  the  invocation 
of  martyrs  as  a  deifying  of  the  creature  and  a  step  back- 
ward into  heathenism,  and  insisted  that  it  iinplies  the 
doctrine  of  their  omnipresence,  and  that  their  intercession 
cannot  be  safely  relied  upon,  since  their  prayers  in  their 
own  behalf  were  not  always  answered.  He  held  that 
the  miraculous  power  with  which  relics  were  supposed 
to  be  endowed  had  not  extended  further  than  to  the 
close  of  the  distinctively  missionary  period  of  the  Church. 
The  burning  of  daylight  candles  in  the  basilicas  was 
rejected  by  him  on  the  ground  that  the  martyrs,  in 
whose  honor  the  basilicas  were  erected,  were  rejoicing 
in  the  light  of  the  Lamb  on  the  throne,  and  liad  no 
need  of  sucli  illuminations.  The  celebration  of  vigils 
(q.  V.)  and  martyrs'  feasts  was  denounced  as  involving 
danger  to  public  morals;  but  he  violated  consistency  in 
consenting  that  vigils  might  be  kept  in  connection 
with  the  Easter  festival. 

Ill  the  field  of  morals,  Vigilantius  draws  still  nearer 
to  the  evangelical  position,  particularly  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  celii)acv  of  the  priestliood,  which  he  con- 
demned, as  he  did  monasticism,  with  its  voluntary  vows 
of  poverty  and  solitude.  He  reasoned  that  it  is  better 
to  contribute  regularly  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  than  to 
alienate  possessions  by  a  single  act,  and  that  to  flee 
from  the  world  is  not  to  conquer  it.  He  was  especially 
outspoken  in  criticisms  of  the  fanatical  monks  of  the 
East,  whose  fantastic  eccentricities  he  had  himself  ob- 
served. He  furthermore  opposed  the  donations  of  mon- 
ey which  it  was  customary  to  send  to  Jerusalein  —  a 
measure  which  Jeroine  might  almost  regard  as  a  direct 
attack  upon  hiinself.  h\  all  these  arguments,  Vigilan- 
tius evidently  holds  that  there  is  no  distinction  of  mo- 
rality into  higher  and  lower  classes,  but  that  the  de- 
mands of  virtue  are  eciually  binding  upon  all  men.  He 
was  not  tlie  equal  of  Jovinian  (<i.  v.)  in  speculative  abil- 
ity, but  merely  a  clear-headed  exponent  of  the  instinct 
of  an  earnest  piety  which  lived  in  his  soul.  He  was 
pious  rather  than  ])liilosophical;  and  he  was,  moreover, 
not  deeply  learned  in  the  Scriptures.  His  work  was 
not  of  lasting  consequence,  probably  because  he  lacked 
the  reformatory  spirit  which  alone  is  competent  to  re- 
sist the  perverse  tendencies  of  a  degenerating  age.  See 
Jerome,  Ay?/),  and  De  Vi7is  Illusfrihus,  with  the  contin- 
uation of  Gennadius  (q.  v.) ;  Paulinus  of  Nola,  Ep.  ad 
Sererum,  v,  11  (Aug.  Epp.  24,  4);  Vogel,  De  Vigilantio 
Hceretico  Orthodoxo  (Erfurt,  1756) ,  in  Walch,  Ketzergesck. 
iii,  673-704.  The  latter  gives,  in  addition,  citations  from 
other  and  earlier  writers.  See  also  Baur,  Bie  christl. 
Kirche  rom  4.  bis  zuin  6.  Jahrhundert,  p.  317  sq. ;  and 
Lindner,  JJe  Joriniano  et  Vigilantio,  etc.  (Lips.  1840); 
Herzog,  Real-Ertcgklop.  s.  v. 

Vigiliae  Moitiiorum  (literally,  watches  for  the 
dfod)  is  a  term  for  watching  by  turn,  with  prayers  and 
intercessions,  beside  the  body  of  a  departed  Christian 
after  death  and  before  burial. 

Vigilius,  pope,  was  bishop  of  Rome  from  540  (536  ?) 
to  555,  and  is  remarkable  from  his  connection  with  the 
controversy  of  the  Three  Chapters.  He  was  a  native 
of  Rome,  and,  in  the  capacity  of  deacon,  accompanied 
Agapetus  (q.  v.)  to  Constantinople  in  536,  where  he  em- 
ployed the  opportunity  afforded  by  his  introduction  to 
the  imperial  court  for  the  realization  of  ambitious  plans 
which  neither  his  theological  culture  nor  his  character 
for  intelligence  and  spirituality  justified.  The  empress 
Theodora  marked  him  as  a  suitable  instrument  for  the 
accomplishment  of  her  ends,  and,  on  the  death  of  Aga- 
petus, caused  him  to  be  informed  that  the  succession 
might  be  secured  to  him  for  the  price  of  his  support  to 
the  Monophysite  party.    This  he  promised  to  give.    On 
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his  rot  urn  to  Italy,  however,  he  found  the  see  of  Rome  al- 
roaiiy  oucupiLil  by  Silverius,  the  son  of  bishop  Horniis- 
(las,  and  he  accordingly  applied  lo  Belisarius,  tiie  com- 
mander of  tlje  imperial  armies,  who  was  then  at  Haven- 
iia,  to  bring  about  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  by 
the  empress;  and  with  the  intiuence  of  Antonina,  the 
wife  of  Belisarius,  and,  it  is  charj^ed,  of  added  pecuniary 
inducements,  his  object  was  accomplished.  Once  in  the 
c-hair,  however,  he  was  not  very  lorward  to  perform  his 
part  of  the  agreement.  He  wrote,  indeed,  to  the  deposed 
Monophysite  |)atriarchs  of  the  East  to  declare  his  sym- 
pathy witii  their  views,  but  he  requested  tiiat  the  con- 
tents of  his  letter  should  not  be  made  public,  and  there- 
by souglit  to  deprive  the  cause  of  the  empress  of  what- 
ever aid  his  iiilluence  might  afford. 

Tiie  emperor  .histiuian  entertained  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing about  an  agreement  between  the  contending  parties 
in  the  Cbiirch,  and  was  induced  t.(t  issue  an  edict  in  551 
ooudemning  the  so-called  Three  C/mpters  (ij.  v.),  which, 
it  was  said,  would  remove  all  the  Monopbysite  objec- 
tions against  the  Chak^edonian  decrees;  but  the  edict 
encoinitered  serious  opposition  everywhere.  Even  Men- 
iias,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  unwilling  to 
subscribe  to  it;  the  African  Church  protested  against 
its  enforcement;  and  Yigilius  dared  not  oppose  himself 
to  the  tierceness  of  the  storm  raised  throughout  the 
West  by  the  imperial  condemnation  of  its  own  peculiar 
tenets.  He  was  accordingly  summoned  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  reached  the  court  in  547,  bearing  with  him 
the  spoken  protests  ofevery  community  he  had  touched 
while  on  the  way;  but  the  atmosphere  of  the  court 
wrougiit  a  speedy  change  in  his  attitude,  and  he  return- 
ed to  his  old  plan  of  conciliating  the  court,  but  conceal- 
ing his  treachery  from  the  world.  He  was.  however, 
compelled  to  take  an  open  stand,  and  therefore  tried  to 
shelter  himself  behind  the  authority  of  a  synod  whose 
convocation  he  advised;  and  when  the  Africans,  led  by 
Facundus  (q.  v.\  were  found  to  possess  a  majority  of 
votes,  he  practically  dissolved  the  synod  by  requiring 
the  bishops  to  submit  written  opinions  within  a  limited 
period.  It  thus  became  possible  to  influence  them  sep- 
arately and  to  bring  a  majority  of  them  into  accord  with 
the  wishes  of  the  emperor;  and  their  opinion,  accom- 
panied with  his  own  decision  (Jii'licatnm),  was  imme- 
diately transmitted  to  the  court  to  prevent  any  retrac- 
tion. The  orthodox  opposition  immediately  broke  out 
afresh.  Facundus  of  Hermiane  was  again  its  leader, 
but  it  includeii  also  persons  belonging  to  the  immediate  I 
train  of  Vigilius,  such  as  the  deacons  Rusticus  and  Se- 
bastian, whom  he  was  thus  induced  to  depose  and  ex- 
communicate. In  his  alarm  at  the  storm  his  measures 
had  excited,  he  thought  only  of  averting  its  shock  from 
liis  own  person.  He  managed  to  recover  possession 
of  his  Jiidieatiun.  He  vowed  tlie  condemnation  of  the 
'J'/iree  Chapters,  and  tliereby  induced  the  emperor  to 
convoke  a  council,  of  which  he  hoped  that  it  would  re- 
lieve him  of  the  burden  of  responsibility  under  which 
he  staggered.  When  the  council  came  together,  how- 
ever, it  refused  to  accede  to  the  desires  of  the  emperor; 
and  when  the  latter  sought  to  compel  its  obedience, 
Vigilius  renounced  all  ecclesiastical  connection  with  the 
East  and  took  refuge  iii  flight.  He  8ubse(iucntly  pub- 
lished an  encyclical  ilescribing  his  troubles,  and  followed 
this  with  the  excommunication  of  Theodore  Ascidas, 
the  Monophysite  bishop  of  C;Esarea,  who  had  been  a 
pritne  instigator  of  the  emperor's  action ;  and  the  em- 
peror saw  liimself  constrained  to  convoke  a  general 
council.  It  met  iu  553,  and  was  wholly  subservient  to 
the  emperor,  Vigilius  refused  to  participate  in  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  sent,  instead,  a  judgment,  the  so-called 
Constitutiim,  protesting  against  the  condemnation  of  the 
Three  Chapters.  The  opposition  thereupon  published 
all  the  documents  in  which  Vigilius  had  previcuisly  com- 
promised himself  in  order  to  obtain  favor  with  the  em- 
peror, and  ordered  the  erasure  of  his  name  from  the 
J)i/>/i/c/>.i.  He  was  also,  it  is  said,  banisheii ;  and  at  any 
rate  made  to  feel  the  anger  of  Justinian  in  a  measure 


which  induced  him  to  purchase  its  cessation  at  the  cost 
of  a  retraction,  in  which  he  approved  of  the  decisions 
of  the  late  council  and  the  condemnation  of  the  Three 
Chapters.  He  died,  however,  in  655,  before  he  cotdd 
resume  his  throne.  See  Anastasius,  Lib.  Pontifical.,  in 
Mansi,  vol.  ix ;  Liberatus,  lireviarium  ;  Victor  of  Tun- 
j  nunum,  Chi-onicon ;  Facundus  of  Hermiane,  Pro  Defen- 
I  iiione  Trium  Capit.,  an-d  Adc.  Mocianum.  all  to  be  found 
in  (iallandi  Bibl.  vol.  xi  sq.  See  also  U'alcb.  Ketzer- 
(jesch.  vol.  viii ;  Ncander,  Kirchen(jesch.  vol.  iii,  etc. ; 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Vigilius  THE  Deacon,  mentioned  in  Gcnnadius. 
De  ]'iris  Jllnstribiis,  No.  51,  was  doubtless  resident  in 
Gaul,  and  lived  in  the  second  or  third  decade  of  the  5lh 
century.  A  monastic  rule,  based  upon  traditions  and 
read  in  the  conventual  assemblages,  is  mentioned  as  his 
only  literary  production.  Holsten  lias  published  such  a 
rule,  based  substantially  on  Pachomius,  in  the  Codex 
Regulariim,  i  (Migne,  f\itroL  50,  p.  370-380).  A'igilius 
must  accordingly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  promoters 
of  monasticism  upon  the  basis  of  the  experiences  obtain- 
ed by  the  Oriental  Church,  of  which  that  age  furnished 
so  many.  See  Cave,  Script.  Eccles.  Hist.  Lit.  ami.  402; 
Herzog,  Real-Lnci/kloj).  s.  v. 

Vigilius  OF  Thapsus,  in  the  African  province  of 
B\'zacene.  His  name  stands  last  on  a  list  of  bishops 
who  attended  a  conference  at  Carthage  called  by  the 
Vandal  Hunneric,  in  A.D.  484,  to  bring  to  a  conclusion 
the  quarrel  between  the  dominant  Arian  and  the  op- 
pressed orthodox  parties  in  the  Church.  A  later  report 
of  his  banishment  to  Constantinople,  though  not  authen- 
ticated, is  yet  credible  because  a  similar  fate  was  expe- 
rienced by  his  colleagues,  and  his  works  justify  the  ci  n- 
clusion  that  he  sojourned  in  that  city.  He  was  an  im- 
portant character  among  the  theological  writers  of  his 
day,  possessing  a  logical,  simple,  perspicuous  style,  and 
considerable  dialectical  skill,  and  producing  a  series  of 
polemical  works  which  were  directed  against  the  Ariaiis 
and  other  heretics.  His  foremost  work  was  Fire  Book.* 
affainst  Eittijches,  and  it  was  also  the  only  work  he 
gave  to  the  public  over  his  own  name — a  circumstance 
which  led  tradition  to  ascribe  it  to  bishop  Vigilius 
of  Trent,  who  was  more  generally  known.  Several 
pseudonymous  works  from  the  pen  of  Vigilius  of  Thap- 
sus were  also  attributed  to  other  authors  in  the  uncriti- 
cal period  of  the  world;  e.g.  several  controversial  dis- 
cussions between  Athanasius,  Photinus,  Sabellius,  ainl 
Arius  were  credited  to  Athanasius.  The  staiid|)oint  of 
V^igilius  was  that  of  Chalcedonian  ortho<loxy.  He  holds 
to  a  distinction  of  persons  and  a  unity  of  essence  in  the 
Trinity,  and  to  a  unity  of  person  and  a  diversify  of  nat- 
ures in  the  person  of  Christ;  but  he  does  not  even 
imagine  that  any  difticulty  is  connected  with  the  recep- 
tion of  such  divergent  doctrines,  and  seems  utterly  un- 
able to  discover  any  occasion  whatever  for  the  rise  of 
heretical  opinions.  The  importance  of  his  work  is  con- 
sequently only  relative,  as  it  dealt  with  the  particular 
heresies  antagonized  in  a  polemical  or  apologetical 
way.  He  was  a  dialectician  rather  than  a  theolo- 
gian, and  his  works,  if  measured  by  the  standards  of 
a  productive  age,  have  no  considerable  value,  while,  if 
tliey  be  regarded  as  designed  merely  to  combine  and 
recapitulate  the  matter  furnished  by  earlier  thinkers, 
their  value  cannot  be  denied.  Editions  of  the  works 
of  Vigilius  are  by  ChitHetius  (Dijon,  KifU)  and  Chur- 
rerus  (Tiib.  1528).  The  books  against  Eutyches,  and 
the  disputations  with  Arins,  and  with  Arius  an<i  Sabel- 
lius, together  with  twelve  (donbtfid)  books  De  Trinitate, 
are  given  in  the  Max.  Jiihl.  P<itnim,vo\.\\\\\  and  the 
controverted  books  against  Marivad,  against  I'alladius, 
the  De  Unil<ite  Trini/atis  (which  is  generally  ascribed 
to  Augustine,  but  possibly  belongs  to  Vigilius).  are  in 
vol.  iv  of  the  same  collection.  See  Tillemont,  jS/.  Knrfene, 
arts,  li,  Iii ;  id.  Memoires,  vol.  xvi ;  Cave,  Script.  Ecclen. 
Hist.  Lit,  \,  458;  HerxK^,  Real- Kncyklojus,  v. 

Vigilius  01'  TtfENT,  bishop,  is  mentioned  by  Gen- 
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nailiii?  in  De  Viris  Illnstrihus,  No.  37,  as  the  writer  of 
an  article  "  In  Laudem  Martyrum,"  addressed  to  a  certain 
Siniplicianns,  who  can  only  have  been  the  successor  of 
Ambrose  in  the  see  of  Milan.  This  assii^ns  him  to  the 
4th  or  5th  centnry,  and  proves  conclusively  that  he 
coiiW  not  have  written  the  books  against  Entyches. 
See  Viciii.iu.s  of  Tjiapsus.  lie  lived  probably  not 
later  than  the  reign  of  Ilonoriiis,  for  in  his  day  the 
heatlien  party  was  still  able  to  inflict  gross  indignities 
upon  Ciiristians.  In  Usiiard,  Acta,  under  June  'it!,  it  is 
stated  that  Vigilius  studied  at  Athens  and  was  com- 
pelled by  tlic  populace  to  become  bisiuip  of  Trent.  Af- 
ter a  zealous  administration  of  his  otHce.  he  was  stoned 
to  death  in  a  distant  part  of  his  diocese  because  he  had 
caused  a  statue  of  Saturn  to  be  destroyed.  Stilicho  was 
consul  at  the  time,  which  fixes  the  date  in  A.D.  400  or 
405.  The  letters  of  Vigilius  to  Siuiplician  and  Clirys- 
ostorn  are  given  in  Ruinart,  uniler  JMay  '29.  Their  su- 
perscription indicates  that  the  missionary  field  of  Vi- 
gilius was  dependent  on  Milan  as  the  Western  metropo- 
lis of  that  day,  and  affords  ground  for  the  conclusion  that 
he  went  out  from  Milan  when  he  entered  on  that  work; 
and  the  thought  is  not  far  to  reach  that  a  Church  which 
could  prosecute  missionary  labor  on  its  own  account  was 
itself  an  independent  Church.  See  Baronius, /l)(;?«/es, 
ann.  400,  Nos.  2-18;  Tillemont,  Meiiiuires,  xi;  Herzog, 
Ri'iil-Kiirykhip.  s.  v. 

Vigils  {rir/ili(F,  pfrnocta/innes,  Trai'vvxi^^Q)  is  the 
term  by  which  are  designated  in  the  Romish  Church 
the  ceremonies  of  preparation  for  the  observance  of  one 
of  the  great  feasts.  It  originally  designated  merely  the 
nocturnal  religious  services  of  the  early  Christians  in 
times  of  persecution,  but  afterwards  was  applied  to  the 
services  instituted  to  enforce  the  idea  that  the  Chris- 
tian ought  to  be  watchful  unto  prayer  even  in  the  night- 
seasons,  and  assigned  to  the  night  preceding  the  recur- 
rence of  a  notable  feast  of  the  Church.  The  vigils  of 
Easter  and  Pentecost  were  regarded  as  especially  holy 
in  the  2d  century,  and  with  the  former  were  connect- 
ed the  holding  of  the  afjapce,  or  love-feasts,  and  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  Lord's  supper,  while  with  the  latter  was 
associated  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  Only  the  faith- 
ful were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  vigils  of  those 
feasts.  In  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  the  Easter  vigils 
were  generally  chosen  for  the  administration  of  either 
sacrament  and  for  the  conferring  of  orders ;  and  those 
of  Pentecost  and  Christmas  held  a  subordinate  place, 
baptism  not  being  administered  in  connection  with  the 
latter.  In  the  12th  century  vigils  were  first  held  in 
honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  celebration  of  vigils  became  very  splendid  after 
the  4th  centnry,  but  also  corrupted  with  many  impro- 
|)rieties,  insomuch  that  women  were  prohibited  from  en- 
gaging in  it.  Much  opposition  against  their  obser- 
vance was  aroused  in  consequence,  their  most  promi- 
nent assailant  being  Vigilantius  {i\.  v.).  The  convents 
were  the  principal  agencies  for  perpetuating  the  insti- 
tution of  the  vigils,  but  the  churches  gradually  ab<il- 
ished  it  as  a  night  service,  and  transformed  the  services 
into  a  fast.  This  gave  rise  to  the  Saturday  fast.  Vigils 
were  afterwards  observed  in  the  forenoon  of  the  day 
preceding  a  feast,  and  were  generally  adopted.  At  the 
present  time  an  occasional  midniglit  mass  is  celebrated 
at  Christmas,  and  a  vigil  is  observed  on  the  evening  be- 
fore Easter,  in  addition  to  the  forenoon  vigil.  Vigils 
precede  the  feasts  of  the  Annunciation  and  Purifying 
of  the  Virgin,  Christmas,  Eiiiphany,  Easter,  Ascension 
Day,  Pentecost,  and  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist.  All- 
sahits',  and  the  apostles  Matthew,  Peter,  Jude,  James, 
Simon,  Thomas,  and  Andrew.  Some  vigils  are  privi- 
leged, i.e.  have  a  special  service.  If  connected  with  a 
second  or  third  grade  feast,  the  officium  is  celebrated  and 
the  vigil  observed  in  the  lamles  and  the  mass.  If  two 
priests  othciate,  one  reads  the  mass  for  the  feast  after 
the  tertia,  the  other  that  for  the  vigils  after  the  nnna. 
Non  -  privileged  vigils  simply  commemorate  the  vigil. 
An    occasional    vigil    is    observed    in    the    Protestant 


churches,  e.  g.  the  Moravians  on  Good  Friday  and 
Easter.  See  Aus,aiU,  A  rchduliuiie ;  Herzog,  Rial- /Ciir 
cykiop.  s.  V. ;  and  the  monograi)hs  cited  by  Volbeding, 
Index  Proyrummatum,  p.  115,  121. 

Vignali,  Jacopo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at 
Florence  in  1592.  lie  was  a  disciple  of  iNIatteo  Kossel- 
li.  He  is  most  conspicuous  in  his  frescos,  as  seen  in 
the  Chapel  of  Buonarotti.  He  also  painted  good  his- 
torical pictures  in  the  palaces  of  many  of  the  nobility, 
and  even  boasts  of  noble  ]iu])ils.  He  died  at  Fl(»renc« 
in  1664.     See  Spooner,  Bio<j.  //est.  oftlie  Fine  Arts,s.\. 

Vignerio,  Jacopo,  a  Sicilian  painter  who  tlourish- 
ecVat  iMcssina  about  the  middle  of  the  Kith  century.  He 
studied  under  Polidoro  ila  Caravaggio,  and  followed  his 
style.  An  excellent  ])iclure  by  him  of  C/irixt  Bearing 
/lis  Cross,  dated  1552,  still  exists  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Scala.  See  Spooner,  Biof/.  Hist,  of  t/ie  Fino 
A  lis,  s.  V. 

Vignette  (Fr.),  in  architecture,  means  a  running 
ornament  consisting  of  leaves  and  tendrils,  such  as  is 
frequently  carved  in  the  hollow  mouldings  in  Gothic 
architecture,  especially  in  the  Decorated  and  Perpeu- 
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dicular  styles;  called  also  Trail. — Parker,  Gloss,  of  A  r- 
c/iilect.  s.  V. 

Vignier,  Nicoi,as,  a  French  Protestant  theologian, 
son  of  Nicolas  A^ignier,  Sen.  (who  himself  wrote  one  or 
two  religious  works),  was  born  in  Germany  about  1575. 
He  studied  theology  at  Leyden,  and  in  1601  became 
pastor  at  Blois.  He  was  secretary  to  the  national  syn- 
ods at  Gap  d'Alais,  deputy  (in  1609)  to  the  Assembly 
of  Grenoble,  and  presided  over  four  provincial  synods 
(the  last  two  in  1638  and  1643).  He  died  at  Blois 
about  1645,  leaving  several  religious  works,  for  which 
see  Hoefer,  Noiiv.  Biofi.  Generale,  s.  v. 

His  son  Nicolas  likewise  served  the  Church  at  Blois, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 

Vignola,  Giacomo  Barozzio  da,  an  Italian 
architect,  was  born  at  Vignola,  in  JModcna,  in  1507. 
He  studied  painting  at  Bologna,  but  afterwards  went 
to  Rome  to  study  architecture,  and  made  it  his  profes- 
sion. He  spent  two  j'ears  in  France  with  Primaticcio, 
and  then  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  constructed  sev- 
eral fine  palaces  and  other  public  buildings.  He  final- 
])'  settled  in  Rome,  and  was  appointed  architect  by  Ju- 
lius III  in  1550.  He  designed  the  Church  of  the  Jes- 
uits at  Rome,  the  Caparola  palace,  and  the  two  lateral 
cupolas  of  St.  Peter's,  of  which  he  succeeded  Michael 
Angelo  as  the  architect.  He  was  the  author  of  T/>e 
Five  Orders  of  A  rcMtecture  and  Practical  Perspective, 
works  which  are  still  among  the  best  authorities  on 
those  sidjjects.  See  Spooner,  Bioy.  //ist.  of  the  Fine  A  rts, 
s.  v.  "  Barozzio." 

Vignola,  Girolamo  da,  an  Italian  painter,  flour- 
ished at  Modena  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century. 
He  was  a  professed  follower  of  Raphael,  and  some  of  his 
frescos  still  remain  in  the  Church  of  St.  Piero  in  his  na- 
tive city.    See  Spooner,  Bioy.  flist.  oftlie  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vignoles,  Alphoxse  des,  a  Reformed  theologian 
of  (jermany,  was  born  Oct.  9,  1649,  at  the  Castle  Au- 
bais,  in  Lower  Languedoc.  He  studied  at  Saumur,  Par- 
is, and  Oxford,  and  after  his  return  from  the  latter 
place  he  was,  in  1675,  appointed  pastor  at  Cailar,  where 
he  commenced  his  chronological  studies.  After  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he  was  not  oidy  de- 
posed from  his  office,  but  also  deprived  of  all  his  books 
and  pajiers.  He  went  in  1685  to  Geneva,  thence  to 
Lausanne,  Berne,  and  finally   to   Berlin.     In  1688   he 
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was  appointed  pastor  at  Halle,  in  1089  was  called  to 
Bryiulenbiirg',  and  was  received  in  17(11  as  a  niemlior  of 
the  newly  founded  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1703  he 
moved  to  Berlin,  and  preached  for  some  time  in  the 
French  Church  at  Kiipenick,  near  Berlin.  In  1727  he 
was  made  director  of  the  mathematical  division  of  the 
Hoyal  Academy.  He  died  July  24,  1744.  He  is  the 
author  of  ChroHoloijie  ile  V HUtoire  >S<iiii(e  (t  (Jes  llintiyires 
EirdM/eres  qui  la  Concerneut.  ik/)ni.<  la  Sortie,  (TEiiyptv 
jiiKQu'ti  III  Captiviie  de  Babylone  (Berlin.  1738,2  vols.). 
He  also  wrote  annotations  to  Lenfant's  French  edition  , 
of  Spanheimii  DisquiiiHo  Historica  Je  Papa  Feminu  in- 
ter Leonem  I V  et  Benedict  urn  H  f  (La  Have,  1720).  See 
HUtoire  de  VAcadhnie  Royale  de  Berlin;  Jiicher,  .17/- 
f/emeinex  Gelekrten-Lexikoti,s.v.;  Winer,  llandbiich  der 
theoL  Literatur,  i,  157,  692;  FUrst,  Bill.  Jud.  iii,  478. 
(B.  P.) 

Vignon,  Ci-vrnK,  a  French  painter  and  engraver, 
was  born  at  Tours  in  1590.  He  visited  Italy  and  studied 
there  several  years.  Dumesnil  mentions  twenty-seven 
spirited  and  masterly  etchings  by  him,  among  which 
are  St.  John  in  the  Desert: — thirteen  plates  from  the  Life 
of  Chrixt: — The  ^fartyrdom  of  St.  Andreic: — Philip 
Baptizinf)  the  Kuniich: — and  The  Coronation  of  the  Vh-- 
(jin.     See  Spooner,  Biog.  Uist.  of  the  Fine  A  rts.  s.  v. 

Vigor,  Simou,  a  FVench  prelate,  was  born  at 
Evrt'iix  aliout  1515.  He  was  educated  by  his  father,  Ke- 
iiaud,  who  was  physician  to  Charles  IX,  Henry  III,  and 
Catharine  de'  Medici.  In  1540  Simon  joined  the  house 
of  Navarre,  and  became  rector  of  the  university,  and 
curate  of  St.  Germain  de  Vieux.  In  1545  he  was  made 
doctor  of  theology,  and  soon  after,  as  penitencier  of  the 
(,'hurch  of  Evreux,  he  accompanied  his  bishop  to  the 
(,'ouncil  of  Trent;  for  his  services  there  he  was  reward- 
ed with  the  curacy  of  St.  Paul's  at  Paris  (15(55).  His 
zealous  preaching  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion tinally  led  to  his  promotion  to  the  bishopric  of  Nar- 
bonne  (1570).  He  died  at  Carcassonne,  Nov.  1,  1575, 
leaving  several  sermons  and  historical  treatises,  which 
are  enumerated  m  Hoefer,  Xoiiv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Vigor,  "WiUiam,  an  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  Eng- 
land. He  was  elected  to  the  office  and  presented  to  the 
bishop  of  Bath,  who  consecrated  hiin  on  the  day  after 
the  Vigil  of  St.  Benedict  (1219).  He  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  very  kind  to  the  monks;  and  is  immortal- 
ized in  the  Chronidex  for  having  ceded  half  a  load  of 
grain  to  each  brewing  to  make  the  beer  better.  He 
<iied  Oct.  14,  1223 — but  five  years  after  his  elevation. 
See  Hill,  English  Monaxticixm,  p.  452. 

Viguier,  PiiiURE  FRANq'Ois,  a  French  Orientalist, 
was  born  at  Besan^on  July  20,  1745.  He  entered  the 
ecclesiastic  ranks  and  taught  rhetoric  at  the  college  of 
his  native  place ;  afterwards  he  passed  into  the  Congre- 
gation of  St.  Lazarus,  and  taught  theology  in  the  Semi- 
nary of  Sens.  In  1772  he  went  to  Algiers  to  redeem 
the  Christian  slaves;  and  in  1783  to  Constantinople,  as 
apostolical  pra'fect  of  the  Jesuit  establishments  in  the 
I^evant,  where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Oriental 
languages.  After  his  return  to  France  (1802)  he  lived 
in  retiretiient.  and  died  there  Feb.  7,  1821.  He  left  sev- 
eral works  on  Eastern  philology,  history,  etc.,  for  which 
see  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Vihara  (Sanscrit,  walking,  for  pleasure  or  amuse- 
ment), with  the  Buddhists  (q.  v.),  is  the  name  of  their 
temples  and  convents.  Originally  it  designated  tlie 
hall  or  halls  where  the  Buddha  Sakyaniuni,  and  the 
priests  by  whom  he  was  accompanied,  used  to  meet ; 
but  when  these  halls  were  converted  into  temjiles,  the 
name  Vihara  was  applied  to  them;  and  when  the  tem- 
ples became  the  centre  of  a  number  of  habitations  in 
which  the  priests  belonging  to  the  temples  resided,  the 
whole  monastic  establishment  was  comprised  under  one 
name.  Properly  the  Vihara  merely  designates  the 
Buddhistic  temple,  and  it  is  generally  used  in  this  re- 
stricted sense.  In  Ceylon  they  are  permanent  struct- 
ures, the  walls  being  plastered  and  the  roofs  covered 


with  tiles.  Surrounding  the  sanctum  there  is  usually 
a  narrow  room,  in  which  are  images  and  paintings. 
Opi)osite  the  door  of  entrance  there  is  another  door,  pro- 
tected by  a  screen;  and  when  this  is  withdrawn  an  im- 
age of  Buddha  is  seen,  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole 
of  ttie  apartment,  with  a  table  or  altar  before  it  upon 
which  tlowers  are  placed.  The  walls  of  the  Vihara  are 
covered  with  paintings,  and  its  stories  generally  illus- 
trate some  legend  of  Buddha's  life.  Sotnetimes  no  land 
is  attached  to  the  Viharas;  but  often  they  are  rich  in 
lands.     See  Hardy,  Eaxtern  Monackiwi  (Lond.  1850). 

Vi  Laica  Kemovenda  (for  i-evioving  laic  force'), m 
English  ecclesiastical  law,  is  a  writ  which  lies  where  a 
clerk  intrudes  into  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  and  holds 
the  same  with  a  strong  hand  and  by  the  great  power 
of  the  laity.  By  this  writ  the  sheriff  is  enjoined  to  re- 
move by  force,  and  to  arrest  and  imprison  all  persons 
who  make  any  resistance.  The  writ  is  returualile  into 
the  Court  of  the  (Queen's  Bench,  where  the  offenders  are 
punished  and  restitution  granted  to  the  sufferer. 

Vila,  Lorenzo,  a  Spanish  painter,  son  of  Senen, 
was  born  at  Murcia  in  1G82.  He  was  taught  by  his  fa- 
ther, and  executed  some  very  acceptable  works  for  the 
churches,  after  which  1^  became  an  ecclesiastic.  He  died 
in  1713.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  i-fs,  s.  v. 
Vila,  Senen,  a  Spanish  painter,  was  born  in  the 
17th  century  at  Valencia.  He  studied  with  Esteban 
March,  and  resided  mostly  at  Jlurcia,  where  he  exe- 
cuted many  works  for  the  churches,  convents,  and  pid)- 
lic  edifices.  His  paintings  are  said  to  be  more  reinark- 
able  for  correctness  of  design  and  fine  expression  in  the 
heads  than  for  beauty  of  coloring.  He  died  in  1708. 
See  S|)ooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Viladomat,  Don  Antonio,  a  Spanish  painter,  was 
born  at  Barcelona  in  1678.  He  made  rapid  progress  in 
the  art;  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  was  emjiloyed 
to  paint  a  series  of  pictures  from  the  life  of  St.  Bruno 
for  the  monastery  of  the  Carthusians  at  Monte  Allegri. 
He  afterwards  painted  a  similar  series  from  the  life  of 
St.  FVancis,  for  the  monastery  of  the  Franciscans,  at 
Barcelona.  He  executed  many  other  works  for  the 
churches  and  public  edifices  of  Barcelona.  He  also 
painted  landscapes,  battle  scenes,  and  portraits  with 
equal  success,  and  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  the 
foremost  Spanish  painter  of  his  day.  He  died  in  1755. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts.  s.  v. 

Vilgard  (or  Bilgard),  a  grammarian  and  heretic 
of  Ravenna,  riourished  in  the  first  part  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury. He  was  charged  with  being  possessed  with  evil 
spirits  in  the  form  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Juvenal,  etc.,  and 
with  teaching  subversive  doctrines;  and  was  therefore 
condemned  to  death.  See  Neander,  Hist,  of  the  Church. 
iii,  (502. 

Vili,  in  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
brothers  of  Odin,  and  a  meiuber  of  the  Triad. 

Villacis,  Don  Nicolas  i>e,  a  Spanish  painter,  was 
of  noble  birth,  a  native  of  jMurcia.  He  was  first  in- 
structed in  design  in  his  native  city,  and  then  sent  to 
Jladriii,  where  he  received  instruction  from  Don  Diego 
Velasquez.  He  afterwards  studied  in  Italy ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Murcia,  executed  some  important  works  for 
the  churches  and  convents,  which  have  been  highly 
commended.  The  principal  ones  are  a  series  of  pictures 
in  the  life  of  San  Bias,  in  the  convent  of  La  Santisima 
Trinidad  de  Calzados: — and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lo- 
renzo, in  the  Church  of  the  Dominicans.  Being  a 
wealthy  nobleman,  he  painted  only  for  amusement;  his 
works  are  therefore  rare.  He  died  in  1G90.  See  Spoon- 
er, Bioq.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  its,  s.  v. 

Village,  a  collection  of  houses  less  regular  and  im- 
portant than  a  town  (q.  v.)  or  city  (q.  v.).     See  Toro- 

GHAI'HICAL  TeIJMS. 

I.  Original  Terms. — The  word  "  village"  stands  in  the 
A.  V.  as  the  rendering  of  many  Heb.  and  Gr.  words,  sev- 
eral of  which  represent  quite  other  ideas. 
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1.  The  proper  Heb.  term  for  villasie  is  "iB3,  kapJiui- 
(from  "123,  to  cove?-;  Sept.  Kwfii]\  Vulg.  villa),  which 
appears  also  in  the  forms  "i'^S3,  kephir  (Neh.  vi,  2, 
Kwfii],  viculus),  and  ^33,  kopher  (1  Sam.  vi,  18,  kwi.ii], 
villa),  and  is  represented  by  the  Arabic  kefr,  still  so 
much  in  use.  In  the  Heb.  the  prefix  caphar  implied  a 
ref;idar  village,  as  Capernaum,  which  place,  however, 
hail  in  later  times  outgrown  the  limits  implied  by  its 
original  designation  (Lightfoot,  infra  ;  Stanley,  Sin.  and 
Pal.  p.  521-527 ;  1  Mace,  vii,  31).     See  Caphak. 

Another  term,  "i^n,  c/ialser  (from  ~i'SU,  to  hedge  in; 
Sept.  ttravXic  or  kioj.ii);  Vulg.  villa,  castellum,  or  oppi- 
dum),  properly  an  eiiclnsure,  is  used  of  farm  buildings 
enclosing  a  court;  of  the  encampment  of  nomads  (Gen. 
xxviii,  IG;  Deut.  ii,  25,  etc.);  anil  of  hamlets  near  towns 
(Josh,  xiii,  23,  28;  xv.  32  sq.;  1  Chron.  iv,  33;  Neh. 
xi,  2,  5),  especially  the  unwalled  suburbs  near  walled 
towns  (Lev.  xxv,  31 ;  comp.  ver.  34).  They  were  in 
reality  "  pastoral  settlements,"  or  little  enclosures  form- 
ed partly  for  shelter,  and  partly  as  a  kind  of  defence 
from  the  wandering  Arabs.  The  enclosures,  sometimes, 
were  nothing  better  than  tents,  but  pitched  in  the  form 
of  an  encampment,  as  in  the  case  still  of  the  Jehalin 
Arabs,  who  arrange  their  tents  in  a  st>rt  of  circle  for  the 
sake  of  better  security  and  mutual  protection  (Wilson, 
Laiuh  of  the  Bible,  u',  710;  Robinson,  Res.  ii,  468).  In 
some  parts  of  Syria  the  term  huush  is  applied  to  a  few 
houses,  which  are  constructed  so  as  to  join  together,  and 
thereby  present  a  defence  against  the  Arab  robbers,  the 
entrance  into  the  haush  being  usually  through  a  strong 
wooden  gate,  which  is  firmly  secured  every  evening 
(Burckhardt,  Si/ria,  p.  212).  Such,  probably,  of  what- 
ever material  formed,  were  the  villages  spoken  of  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  ancient  towns  of  the  Is- 
raelites; those,  especially,  which  bordered  on  pasture 
or  desert  lands.  The  places  to  which,  in  the  Old  Test., 
the  term  chatser  is  applied  were  mostly  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  country  (Stanley.  Sin.  and  Pal.  p.  526). 

Different  from  these  were  the  T^j-Tl  mD3,  daughters 
of  the  citij,  which  were  small  towns  or  villages  lying 
near  to  a  great  cit\',  dependent  on  it,  and  included  un- 
der its  jurisdiction.     See  Daughter. 

The  term  nW,  c/iaro//;,  from  mn,  to  breathe,  to  live, 
qn.  place  oflioing,  though  others  prefer  to  derive  it  from 
the  Arabic  chawa,  convolrit,  in  gyriim  se  flexit,  whence 
chewaon,  a  tent,  or  a  cluster  of  tents,  an  abode  of  nomads, 
also  denotes  a  village.  The  term  occurs  only  in  the 
plural,  and  only  in  reference  to  certain  villages  or  small 
towns  bearing  the  name  of  Havoth-jair.  These  are 
mentioned  in  Numb,  xxxii,  42,  Deut.  iii,  14;  Josh,  xiii, 
30;  Judg.  X,  4;  1  Kings  iv,  13.     See  Havoth-.jati{. 

In  the  New  Test,  the  term  k-i.'y/?;  is  applied  to  Beth- 
phage  (^latt.  xxi,2),  Bethany  (Luke  x,o8;  .lohn  xi,  1), 
Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv,  13),  Bethlehem  (John  vii,  42). 
A  distinction  between  city  or  town  (TroXig)  and  village 
(itd'i/tfj)  is  pointed  out  in  Luke  viii,  1.  On  the  other 
hand,  Bethsaida  is  called  TroXit;  (ix,  10;  John  i.  45),  and 
also  Kiofii]  (INIark  viii,  23,  26),  unless  by  the  latter  word 
we  are  to  understand  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  which 
meaning  seems  to  belong  to  "countrj-"  (vi,  56).  The 
relation  of  dependence  on  a  chief  town  of  a  district  ap- 
pears to  be  denoted  by  the  phrase  "villages  of  C:bs- 
area  Piiilippi"  (viii,  27).  Bethsaida  of  Oaulonitis,  to 
which  Herod  Philip  II  allowed  the  dignity  of  a  citv 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  2, 1),  is  called  ttoXiq;  unless  these 
two  are  one  and  the  same  place  (Thomson,  Land  and 
Book). 

2.  Other  terms  are  improperly  thus  rendered.  Thus 
Hab.  iii,  14,  the  plur.  of  T~lS,  pnrdz  (from  T~iS,  to  sepa- 
rate, hence  to  judge, Vike  icpivw),  is  rendered  "villages." 
It  should  be  "  captains,"  or  "  eminent  men,"  men  sepa- 
rated by  their  rank  or  prowess  from  the  mass  (Sept.  oii- 
vaarat;  Yu\iX.  princeps,  prafectus).  In  Judg.  v,  7,  11, 
the  cognate  "T^Q./^erflzon,  properly  rulers  (Sept.  ^i^ra- 


Toi),  is  rendered  "villages;"  and  Ezek.  xxxviii,  11, 
niTQ.  perazoth,  means  "  open  country."  The  cognate 
noun  '^T'nQ,;je/-((s«,  however,  signifying  a  countryman, 
a  rustic,  with  133  prefixed,  signifies  a  "country  vil- 
lage" {(peptc.a'ioQ,  oppidum). 

The  word  UJ'lJ'O,  migrdsh  (from  ^U"^?,  to  draw  ovt ; 
TrepiaTropiov;  subni-banuni),  transl.  "village"  in  Lev. 
xxv,  31,  is  more  correctly  rendered  in  ver.  34  "suburb." 

II.  Comparative  Statements. — Ther6  is  little  in  the 
Old  Test,  to  enable  us  more  precisely  to  define  a  village 
of  Palestine,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  destitute  of 
walls  or  external  defences.  Persian  villages  are  spoken 
of  in  similar  terms  (Ezek.  xxxviii,  11;  Esth.  ix,  19). 
The  rabbins  make  the  distinction  between  a  city  ("l''3.') 
and  a  village  (133)  to  lie  in  the  former  having,  and 
the  latter  wanting,  the  number  of  learned  men  (ten) 
deemed  requisite  to  entitle  a  place  to  a  synagogue 
(lAghtfoot,  fihorogra2}h.  Matt.  Preemiss.  c.  98 ;  and  Hoi: 
Heb.  in  Matt,  iv,  23).  This  is  a  distinction,  however,  so 
purely  arbitrary  and  artificial  that  it  is  worthless  for  any 
practical  purpose.  Galilee,  in  our  Lord's  time,  contain- 
ed many  villages  and  village-towns;  and  Josephus  says 
that  in  his  time  there  were  in  Galilee  two  hundred  and 
four  towns  and  villages  {noXuq  Kui  Kiofiai),  some  of 
which  last  had  walls  (Josephus,  Life,  §  45).  At  present 
the  countrj'  is  almost  depopulated  (Kaumer,  Paldst.  p. 
105 ;  Stanley.  Sin.  and  Pal.  p.  384).  Most  modern  Turk- 
ish and  Persian  villages  have  a  menzil  or  rnedhafeh,  a 
house  for  travellers  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  295  ;  Kobin- 
son,  ii,  19;  Martyn,  Life,  p.  437).  Arab  villages,  as 
found  in  Arabia,  are  often  mere  collections  of  stone  huts 
— "long,  low,  rude  hovels,  roofed  only  with  the  stalks 
of  palm-leaves,"  or  covered  for  a  time  with  tent-cloths, 
which  are  removed  when  the  tribe  change  their  quarters. 
Others  are  more  solidly  built,  as  are  most  of  the  modern 
villages  of  Palestine,  though  in  some  the  dwellings  are 
mere  mud-huts  (Robinson,  Res.  i,  167 ;  ii,  13, 14,  44,  387 ; 
Ilasselqidst,  Trav.  p.  155 ;  Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal.  p.  233; 
App.  §  83,  p.  525).  Arab  villages  of  the  Ilejaz  and  Ye- 
men often  consist  of  huts  with  circular  roofs  of  leaves 
or  grass,  resembling  the  description  given  by  Sallust  of 
the  Numidian  mapalia,  viz.  ships  with  the  keel  upper- 
most (Sallust,  Jng.  18;  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  220;  Niebuhr, 
Descr.  de  VA  rab.  p.  54). — Kitto ;  Smith  ;  Fairbairn. 

VILLA(}E,  in  ancient  ecclesiastical  usage  as  distin- 
guished from  a  city,  was  a  place  having  no  magistrates 
of  its  own  and  no  laws  except  such  as  form  a  part  of 
the  government  and  laws  of  the  city  on  which  it  is  de- 
pendent. Some  villages,  however,  were  set  apart  as 
dioceses  and  had  bishops  appointed  over  them.  In  the 
early  Church,  the  chorejnscopi  were  appointed  to  super- 
iiitend  the  work  in  the  villages.  See  Bingham,  Christ. 
Aniiq.  bk.  ii,  ch.  xiv ;  bk.  ix,  ch.  ii. 

Villalpando,  Francisco  de  Tohkebranchodk, 

a  learned  Spanish  lawyer  of  (iranada,  nephew  of  Juan 
Bautista.  was  born  at  Cordova  in  1570,  and  died  there 
about  1645.  He  wrote  several  works  of  religious  char- 
acter, especially  on  dremonology,  for  which  see  Hoel'er, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Villalpando,  Juan  Bauti.sta,  a  learned  Spanish 
commentator,  was  born  at  Cordova  in  1552.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-eight  years  he  entered  the  Order  of  the  .Jesu- 
its. He  was  distinguished  for  his  theological  and  math- 
ematical knowledge,  and  as  a  commentator.  Dupin  as- 
sures us  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  learned.  He  was 
skilled  in  architecture,  and  in  his  description  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple  he  exhausted  all  his  powers  <if  conjecture 
and  fancy  in  making  it  after  the  plan  of  perfection  as 
given  by  God  himself.  He  died  at  Rome,  May  23, 1608. 
He  is  the  author  of  In  Ezech.  Hrplanationes  et  Appa- 
rattts  Urbis  ac  Tenipli  Hierosohjmitani  Commentariis  et 
Fmaginibus  Illusiratus  (Rome,  1596-1604,  3  vols.  fol.). 
See  Antonii  Bihliothecn  Hispanica ;  Alegambe,  Bibli- 
otheca  Scrqytorum  Societatis  Jesu :  Jocher,  Allgemeines 
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Gelehrlen-Lex.  s.  v.;  Winer,  ffandhuch  dcr  ihenlog.  Lit- 
eriitur,  i,  •220 ;  Fiirst,  Bil/I.  Jud.  iii,  478 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Jiiofi.  (leneralc.  s.  v.     (B.  1'.) 

Villamena  Fkancesco,  an  Italian  designer  and 
('i)i;raver,  was  born  at  Assisi  about  loOG.  He  went  to 
liotne  (luring  the  pontificate  of  8ixtus  V  and  studied 
liesigning  from  the  antique  and  tlic  works  of  the  great 
masters.  Ilis  plates  are  executed  entirely  with  the 
graver,  in  a  ma-stiTly  style.  His  prints  are  considered 
defective  on  account  of  the  lights  being  too  equally  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  subject,  but  the  defect  receives 
a  compensation  in  the  correctness  of  the  drawing  and 
the  admirable  expression  of  the  heads.  Among  his 
principal  works  are,  Moses  Shoirim/  the  Bi'azen  Serpent 
to  the  IsraeUles,  after  Ferran  da  Faenza: — The  Virtjin 
mid  Infant  Christ,  with  iSt,  Francis,  after  the  same: — 
'/'he  Holi/  Famil//,  with  St.  John,  St.  Elizabeth,  and  St. 
A  line,  after  Raphael  (1002,  IGll): — St.  Bruno  and  his 
( 'ittnpanions  Doin;/  Penance  in  the  Desert,  after  Lanfran- 
co: — the  Takii}(j-down  from  the  C/vass,  after  Baroccio: — 
the  f'resentution  in  the  Temple,  after  Paolo  Veronese: — 
a  set  of  twenty  scriptural  subjects  from  Kaphael's  paint- 
ings in  the  Vatican.  See  Spooner,  Bioc/.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts.  s.  v. 

Villanova  (Sp.  Villanuera,  Fr.  Villeneuve),  TuoJi- 
As  OF,  a  Romish  saint  and  author,  was  born  at  Fuen- 
llana,  in  the  diocese  of  Leon,  in  1487  (V),  but  his  family 
belonged  to  Villanova.  He  inherited  a  charitable  dis- 
position from  his  parents,  and  was  trained  t()  such  a  de- 
gree of  [lietj-  that  he  received  the  title  of  "  the  Child  of 
Mary."  His  education  was  obtained  in  the  University 
of  Alcala.  After  teaching  philosophy  at  Alcala  and 
Salamanca,  he  renounced  the  worki,  and  in  1617  entered 
the  Order  of  Augustinian  Eremites,  devoting  himself, 
after  his  consecration,  wholly  to  preaching  and  the  care 
of  souls.  His  talent,  zeal,  and  austerity  s])eedily  gave 
him  rank  among  his  fellows,  and  raised  him  to  the  posi- 
tion of  superior  over  Salamanca,  Burgos,  and  Valladoliil ; 
and  beyond  that  to  the  office  of  provincial  over  Anda- 
lusia and  Castile.  He  was  credited  with  the  possession 
of  prophetic  powers,  and  received  the  name  of  the  "Apos- 
tle of  Spain."  The  emperor  Charles  V  chose  him  for  his 
confessor,  and  offered  him  the  archbishopric  of  Granada, 
and  after  'rhcunas  had  declined  that  honor  the  emperor 
inducted  him  into  the  archbishopric  of  Valencia,  in  1514. 
Villanova's  attention  was  chiefly  given  to  preaching 
and  devotional  exercises  in  this  as  in  his  former  stations. 
He  made  a  visitation  of  his  diocese,  held  a  synod  in  the 
interests  of  reform,  made  provision  for  schools  and  hos- 
pitals, and  devoted  most  of  his  income  to  charitable 
uses.  Unable,  by  reason  of  impaired  health,  to  attend 
the  Council  of  Trent,  his  prayer  yet  rescued  the  Span- 
ish bishops  from  a  perilous  situation  during  their  voy- 
age thither,  and  it  also  refilled  a  barn  w  liich  had  been 
emptied  of  its  stores  to  feed  the  poor.  He  died  Nov.  8, 
1555,  and  was  buried  in  the  Augustine  church  at  Va- 
lencia. At  the  time  of  his  burial  a  boy  fell  from  a 
house,  but  is  reported  to  have  been  preserved  from  in- 
jury by  the  intercession  of  the  departed  one,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  burial  services.  Such  miracles  led  Paul 
V  to  beatify,  and  Alexander  VII  to  canonize  (1668), 
Villanova.  His  day  was  fixed  at  Sept.  18.  Villanova's 
literary  remains  consist  of  sermons  and  a  Commentarij 
on  Canticles  (Alcala,  1681 ;  Brescin,  1613;  Cologne,  1614; 
Augsburg,  1767,  and  often).  Qiievedo  published  Villa- 
nova's Life,  and  Maitnburg  published  the  work  in  a 
French  translation  (Paris,  1666).  See  Ada  »S'<S.,  Sep- 
tember (Antv.  1755),  v,  799-892;  Herzog,  Real-Enc;/- 
k-liip.  s.  V. ;  Hoefer,  A'ouv.  Bio<j.  Generate,  s.  v. ;  Jame- 
son, Legends  of  the  Monastic  Oi'ders,  p.  199  sq.  See 
Vit.i.ENKuvE,  Hospital  Sisters  of. 

Villaret,  Foulques  de,  grand -master  of  the 
Kuigiits  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  and  brother  of  Guil- 
iaume,  soon  after  his  election  (lo07)  put  into  effect  the 
designs  of  his  brother  at  Rhodes.  See  Hospitallers. 
In  1309  he  resigned  his  powers  and  retired  to  France. 


He  died  Sept.  1,  1327,  at  the  Castle  of  Leiran,  in  Lan- 
giiedoc.     See  Biographie  Universelle,  s.  v. 

Villaret,  Gnillaume  de,  grand -master  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  Jolin  of  Jerusalem,  was  born  of  an  old 
family  of  Provence.  He  was  at  first  (irior  of  St.  (iilles 
in  Languedoc,  and  in  1300  succeeded  Odo  of  Pins  as 
grand-master.  His  plans  for  the  safety  of  the  order 
devolved,  upon  his  death,  in  1307,  n|)on  his  brother 
Fouhpies  (q.  v.). 

Villaret,  Jean  Chrysostonie,  a  French  prelate, 
was  born  at  Rodez,  Jan.  27.  1739.  He  studied  at  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  and,  after  teaching  there,  be- 
came grand-vicar,  canon,  and  theologian  of  his  native 
city.  Under  Necker  he  entered  the  civil  service.  Dur- 
ing the  French  Revolution,  he  lived  iirivately  in  the 
comttry.  In'  1802  he  was  made  bishop  of  Amiens,  but 
soon  after  he  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Casal.  On 
the  restoration  of  Piedmont  to  Sardinia  he  resigned, 
and  thenceforth  lived  in  retirement.  He  died  at  Paris, 
May  12,  1824.     See  Biographic  Universelle,  s.  v. 

Villars,  the  name  of  a  French  family  of  Lyons 
noted  for  the  part  which  it  took  in  public  affairs  during 
the  16th  century. 

1.  Francois,  born  in  1614,  and  died  Nov.  1,  1682. 
was  the  son  of  Pierre,  a  public  functionary  of  his  native 
city.  As  lieutenant  of  the  presidial,  he  aided  in  the 
war  against  the  Huguenots,  who  pillaged  his  house  in 
1662.  He  left  an  Abregedu  Sacrament  de  VAutel,\\\\\c\\ 
Balthasar,  one  of  his  sons,  published  in  1594. 

2.  Henri,  nephew  of  Pierre  3,  was  born  in  1620,  and 
died  Dec.  28,  1693.  As  coadjutor  of  his  uncle  (after 
1652),  he  scrupulously  attended  to  the  duties  of  the  see. 

3.  Jerome,  brother  of  Pierre  2,  died  Jan.  18,  1626. 
He  acted  as  clerk  of  the  French  Parliament  in  1694, 
and  canon  and  architect  of  Vienne,  where  he  became 
bishop  in  1599.  He  was  active  in  subserving  the  in- 
terests of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

4.  PiKRRE  (1),  brother  of  Fran9ois,  was  born  in  1617. 
He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Padua  (1639),  and 
attached  himself  to  cardinal  Tournon,  who  occupied  him 
with  several  important  errands.  In  1655  he  became 
clerk  of  Parliament,  in  1661  bishop  of  Mirepoix,  and  in 
1676  archbishop  of  Vienne.  He  sustained  Henri  III 
against  the  Estates  of  Blois.  In  1586  he  resigned  all 
his  dignities,  and  lived  in  retirement  till  his  death,  Nov. 
14,  15!t2.     He  is  the  author  of  some  ascetic  treatises. 

5.  PiKRRE  (2),  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
March  3,  1545.  He  was  made  doctor  by  the  Sorbonne, 
and  in  1675  succeeded  his  uncle  as  bishop  of  Mirepoix 
and  in  1587  as  archbishop  of  Viemie.  In  1599  he  re- 
signed his  office,  and  retired  first  to  Annonay,  and  after- 
wards to  Lyons.  He  died  July  18, 1613,  at  Saint-Genis- 
Laval,  near  Lyons. 

6.  Pierre  (3),  cousin  of  Pierre  2,  became  his  coad- 
jutor in  1612,  and  succeeded  him  in  1626  as  archbish- 
op of  Vienne.     He  died  in  1663. 

Villefroy,  Guillaume  de,  a  French  Orientalist, 
was  born  in  Paris,  March  5,  1690.  He  studied  at  the 
Abbey  of  Tiron  and  at  the  Seminary  of  Besanc^-on,  and 
after  ordination  and  reception  of  the  doctorate  he  be- 
came abbot  of  Blasimont,  in  (inienne,  and  finally  (1752) 
professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  College  de  France  at  Paris, 
where  he  died  April  4,  1773,  He  made  known  several 
valuable  Biblical  MSS.,  founded  the  Societe  des  Capucins 
Hebraisants,  and  wrote  several  archaeological  works,  for 
which  see  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Generale,  s.v. 

Villegaignon,  Nicolas  Durand  de,  a  Maltese 
knight  who  achieved  an  unenviable  notoriety  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  of  the 
French  Reformation.  He  was  a  native  of  Brittany, 
and  had  distinguished  himself  as  an  officer  of  the  royal 
navy.  In  1664  he  held  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of 
Brittany.  A  dispute  with  the  governor  of  Brest  threat- 
ened to  deprive  him  of  the  royal  favor,  and  he  conceived 
that  a  successful  expedition  to  South  America  would  be 
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the  readiest  means  to  obviate  that  loss.  To  secure  the 
king's  consent,  he  approached  admiral  Coligny,  giving 
himself  out  as  a  Protestant,  and  representing  that  a  col- 
ony in  South  America  would  provide  the  surest  refuge 
for  his  coreligionists  against  the  persecutions  they  were 
so  constantly  made  to  endure.  He  sailed  from  Havre  de 
(irace  July  15,  1555,  with  two  vessels  bearing  a  large 
number  of  colonists  and  a  body  of  soldiers  and  laborers, 
and  reached  Brazil  in  the  following  November.  Tlie 
colony  was  located  on  an  island  near  Kio  de  Janeiro,  to 
which  thej' gave  the  name  of  Coligny.  Here  the  work 
of  fortifying  engaged  the  attention  of  the  commander 
to  an  extent  that,  joined  with  the  insufHcient  and  un- 
palatable food  the  men  received,  produced  much  dissat- 
isfaction among  his  subordinates;  but  the  display  of 
zealous  energy  for  the  establishing  of  a  Protestant 
Cluirch,  wliich  he  still  kept  up,  served  to  quiet  the  col- 
onists. In  March  (7  or  10),  1557,  a  second  expedition 
from  France  arrived,  which  brought  about  three  hun- 
dred souls,  among  them  the  preachers  Peter  Richer  and 
AVilliam  Charlier;  a  reputed  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne 
named  Cointa;  .John  de  Lery,  the  principal  historian  of 
the  enterprise;  and  six  females.  Villegaignon  repeated 
the  pledges  he  had  made  respecting  the  evangelical 
worship  and  organization,  and  Kicher  preached,  on  the 
day  of  arrival,  a  sermon  which  was  probably  the  first 
evangelical  sermon  heard  in  the  New  World. 

The  arrival  of  reinforcements  relieved  the  governor 
of  the  fears  which  a  conspiracy  among  his  people  had 
excited.  He  at  once  employed  the  new  colonists  on 
the  fortifications,  but  allowed  them  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  so  that  a  sermon  was  preached  to  them 
each  secular  day  and  two  on  Sundays.  Tlie  Lord's 
supper  was  to  be  administered  once  a  month  ;  but  dis- 
putes, originated  by  the  Sorbonnist  Cointa,  arose  on  the 
tirst  occasion  of  its  celebration.  He  demanded,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Church  fathers,  that  water  should  be 
mixed  with  the  wine;  that  the  ministers  should  wear 
sacerdotal  robes,  etc.  In  bajitism  he  required  that  oil, 
spittle,  and  salt  should  be  added  to  the  water.  Ville- 
gaignon supported  his  demands,  and  criticised  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  of  Geneva,  upon  which  the  col- 
ony was  to  be  modelled.  The  matter  was  finall}'  re- 
ferred to  Calvin  at  Geneva,  with  the  proviso  that  Rich- 
er should  not  discuss  controverted  points  in  the  pulpit 
while  his  colleague  Chartier  was  absent  to  obtain  Cal- 
vin's decision.  Chartier  departed,  and  at  this  juncture 
Villegaignon  threw  off  the  mask.  He  had  learned  that 
his  heretical  colon}-  had  excited  the  anger  of  his  po|]ish 
masters  in  France,  and  he  now  pronounced  Calvin  a 
heretic,  and  declared  that  he  would  accept  no  other  de- 
cision than  that  of  the  Sorbonne.  He  required  the  re- 
ception of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  after 
a  time  forbade  pid)lic  worship,  ami  even  the  exercise  of 
common  prayer.  He  also  oppressed  the  pious  colonists, 
whose  conscientious  scruples  (irevented  resistance  by 
force.  At  this  time  a  trading-vessel  visited  the  island, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  colonists  resolved  upon  a  re- 
turn to  Europe  ;  and  the  governor  thereupon  conliscated 
their  provisions,  books,  and  tools,  and  drove  them  (o  the 
mainland.  Here  they  gave  themselves  to  missionary 
labor.  Lery  wrote  down  a  brief  vocabulary  of  words  in 
the  language  of  the  Topinambus,  the  fruitage  of  a  brief 
sojourn  extending  over  no  more  than  two  months.  The 
natives  had  received  them  kindly,  but  demanded  remu- 
neration for  everything  needed  by  the  exiles;  and  when 
the  latter  had  bartered  away  even  their  clothes,  they 
were  compelled  to  embark  for  France.  The  vessel  was 
found  to  be  uiiseaworthy,  and,  after  voyaging  a  week, 
live  of  the  returning  emigrants  preferred  to  risk  their 
lives  in  an  open  boat  rather  than  continue  in  the  shi|). 
This  boat  was  driven  to  the  shore  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Villegaignon,  who  had  four  of  the  five  passen- 
gers put  to  death  as  heretics.  The  fifth  was  spared  be- 
cause he  was  the  only  tailor  in  the  colony. 

The  ship  in  the  meantime  continued  its  voyage,  im- 
peded by  storms  and  constantly  requiring  the  services 
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of  all  hands  at  the  pumps.  A  careless  sailor  burned  off 
its  rigging.  The  provisions  gave  out,  so  that  rats  and 
mice  were  eagerly  devoured,  as  were  also  shoes  and  log- 
wood chips.  The  water  also  failed.  But  the  port  of 
Blavet,  in  Brittany,  was  finally  reached,  JMay  'it!,  1558, 
and  the  passengers  dispersed  to  their  homes.  A  casket, 
sent  over  by  Villegaignon,  was  delivered  to  the  magis- 
trate of  Hennebon,  and,  on  being  opened,  was  fomid  to 
contain  a  fidly  executed  legal  process  intended  to  de- 
liver the  returned  colonists  over  to  destruction.  The 
magistrate,  however,  disregarded  the  plan,  and  aided 
the  proposed  victims  to  continue  their  journey.  Kicher 
became  pastor  at  La  Kochelle,  and  lived  to  see  the  first 
siege  of  that  place.  John  de  Lery  died  later  as  ])astor 
at  Berne.  Soon  afterwards  the  colony  was  wholly  given 
up,  and  Villegaignon  returned  to  France.  Cointa  had 
previously  been  banished  from  the  island,  and  was  never 
heard  of  afterwards.  The  Portuguese  stormed  the  fort, 
cut  down  the  remaining  garrison  as  heretics,  and  con- 
veyed the  canniui  to  Lisbon.  In  later  life  Villegaignon 
wrote  a  violent  letter  against  the  Palatine  Frederick  III, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  introducing  the  Reformed  doc- 
trine into  his  principality,  and  was  answered  by  Peter 
Boquin.  He  died  miserably  in  1571.  He  had  destroy- 
ed the  earliest  foreign  missionary  enterprise  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church,  and  given  to  that  cause  its  earliest  mar- 
tyrs. 

See  Lerius  Burgimdus,  f/isf.  Navi()at.  in  Brasil.  etc. 
(Genev.  1586);  Thuanus,  Hist,  sui  Temp.  (Offenbach, 
1609);  Crespin,  Hist,  des  Maiiyrs;  Beza,  Hist.  Ecdes.; 
Calvin,  Epist.  et  Respmis.  (Genev.  1575) ;  Baj'le,  Diet. 
Hist,  et  Crit.  s.  v.  "Villegaignon"  and  s.  v.  '•Richer;" 
Struve,  Pfdlz.  Kirclienhist.  (  Frankf.  1721).  —  Herzog, 
Heal-Eiicyldop.  s.  v. 

Villegas-Marmolejo,  Pedro  dk,  a  Spanish 
painter,  was  born  at  Seville  in  1520.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  studied  in  Italy.  He  executed  some  paintings 
for  the  churches  and  public  edifices  of  Seville,  and  his 
best  productions  are  said  to  equal  those  of  Pedro  Cam- 
pana,  to  whom  his  Visitation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  St. 
Elizabeth,  in  the  cathedral,  has  often  been  attributed. 
He  died  in  1597.  See  Spoon er,  iJior/.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A  rts,  s.  v. 

Villeneuve,  Hospital  Sisthiks  of.  This  con- 
gregation was  founded  at  Paris,  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  by  Ange  le  Proust,  an  Aiigiistinian 
prior  of  Lamballe.  lu  1662  several  noble  ladies  were 
united  in  a  society,  un- 
der his  direction,  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
hospitals,  and  from  this 
grew  the  congregation, 
which  was  named  in 
honor  of  the  recent  can- 
onization of  St.  Thomas 
de  Villeneuve.  It  was 
approved  by  a  bull  of  In- 
nocent XH.  Le  Proust 
gave  to  it  the  Augustin- 
iin  rule,  and  before  his 
death  it  counted  thirty- 
six  houses.  Uniler  his 
successors  it  has  flour- 
ished and  spread  over 
France,  and  especially  in 
Brittany,  including  at  a 
recent  date  forty  large 
establishments.  By  the 
statutes  of  its  founder  it 
cannot  be  carried  into 
any  other  country.  The 
parent  house  in  Paris 
was    the    only   religious 

.  •      ,,       .    ,  1,.  ,  establishment  kept  open 

An^nsniiian  HoMuitiil  Sister  of    ,     .       ,,     r.  •         ^-.i' 
St.  Thoii.Hs  of  Villeneuve  in   ''"nng  the  Reign  of  ler- 
OidiiKuy  Dress.  ror,  and  the  sisters  did  a 
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good  work  in  relievinc;  the  victims  of  the  massacres  of 
17i>2.  The  vows  of  tlie  sisterhood  are  the  same  as  the 
other  sisters  of  their  order.  They  worl<  in  poor-lioiis's, 
prisons,  houses  of  refuge,  hospitals,  and  asylums  for  the 
ajfed. — Mis^ne'sllelyot, (>/•<//■« /^t/iy/e»a-,iii, 909;  iv,  14U). 

Villeueuve,  Tiiojias  de.  See  Vii.lanova, Thom- 
as 01-. 

Villiers,  Cosme  de,  a  French  ecclesiastic  his- 
torian, was  born  al  Si.  Denis,  near  Paris,  Sept.  8,  1083. 
He  was  educated  at  tlie  College  of  Ilarcourt,  took  the 
rule  of  the  Carmelites,  taught  philosophy  at  I'loerinel, 
and  theology  at  Nantes,  Hennebon,  and  St.  I'ol  of  Leon, 
and  after  1727  gave  himself  to  preaching.  He  finally 
went  to  Orleans  as  director  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Maile- 
leine.  and  died  in  1758,  leaving  a  Bibliut/itcu  Cannditi- 
(■((  (Orleans,  1752,  "2  vols.  fol.). 

Villiers,  Henry  Montague,  D.D.,  a  prelate  of 
the  Church  of  iMighuul,  was  born  in  London,  Jan.  4, 
1813.  His  father  was  the  Hon.  (ieorge  Villiers,  son  of 
the  earl  of  Clarendon.  After  tuition  in  a  jirivate  school, 
he  went  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  grailuated  in 
1834;  was  ordained  deacon  in  183G,  and  priest  in  the 
next  year,  when  he  received  from  the  lord  chancellor 
the  vicarage  of  Kenihvorth.  Previous  to  this  he  had 
been  curate  of  Deane,  Lancashire.  In  1841  he  was  ap- 
pointed rector  of  St.  (ieorge's,  Bloomsbury;  in  1847  can- 
on of  St.  Paul's  Catliedral,  in  1856  bishop  of  Carlisle, 
and  in  18(i0  he  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Durham. 
He  dieil  Aug.  0,  18()i.  Bishop  Villiers  had  a  very  com- 
manding presence,  and  his  well-modulated  voice,  his 
dignitied  manner,  and  his  evident  sincerity  greatly  con- 
tributed to  his  success.  As  specimens  of  composition 
there  was  little  in  his  sermons,  and  when  read  they 
seem  tame  productions,  as,  indeed,  is  frequently  the  case 
with  the  lectures  of  mere  pulpit  orators.  As  a  London 
clergyman  he  was  most  exemplary.  Affable,  genial, 
and  kind,  he  was  universally  liked,  and  his  devotion  to 
the  poor  of  his  flock  was  earnest  and  real.  He  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  sermons  of  average  literary  mer- 
it, and  several  little  books  of  family  prayers,  tracts,  etc., 
on  which  his  fame  will  not  rest.  In  his  religious  views 
he  was  an  ardent  Evangelical,  and  a  determined  foe  to 
anything  savoring  of  Migh-Churchism. 

Villiers  {de  Vile  de  Man),  Philippe  de,  grand- 
master of  the  Knightsof  Rhodes,  gnnulsiin  of  tlie  French 
marshal  Jean  de,  was  born  at  Heauvais  in  14()4.  He 
was  at  first  grand-hospitaller  of  the  order,  later  (1513) 
ambassador  to  the  king,  and  on  Jan.  22, 1521.  was  elect- 
ed grand-master  in  place  of  Caretto.  It  was  a  time  of 
great  exigency  with  the  order.  See  Hosi'itai.i-khs.  At 
the  falling  of  the  island  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  he 
secured  the  retreat  of  his  brave  followers  (Jan.  1,  1523\ 
whom  he  transferred  to  jNIalta,  and  died  there,  Aug.  22, 
1534.     See  Hoefer,  Noitr.  Biog.  Gmerale,  s.  v. 

Villiers,  Pierre  de,  a  French  w  riter,  was  bom  at 
Cognac,  ;May  10,  1048,  of  a  Parisian  family.  After  ear- 
ly study  he  entered  the  Jesuitical  order  (1060),  and 
afterwanls  that  of  St.  Benedict  (1689),  and  finally  be- 
came prior  of  St.  Taurin.  He  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  14, 
1728,  leaving  a  number  of  theological  works,  for  which 
see  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

ViHoldo,  Juan  ue,  a  Spanish  painter,  flourished  in 
Toledo  in  the  first  part  of  the  10th  century.  In  1508 
he  began  the  painting  of  several  pictures  for  the  ilozar- 
ahic  Chapel,  in  the  cathedral,  which,  with  some  assist- 
ance, he  finished  in  1510.  In  1547  he  was  employed  by 
the  bishop  of  Placentia  to  adorn  a  chapel,  which  he  had 
rebuilt,  with  a  series  of  forty-five  pictures  in  sacred  his- 
tory, from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  death  of  Christ. 
These  works  have  been  commended  for  their  purity  of 
stvle  and  correctness  of  desigu.  He  finished  the  chap- 
el in  1548.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1551. 
See  Spooner,  Bio'j.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v, 

Villotte,  Jacques,  a  French  missionary,  was  born 
at  Bar-le-Duc,  Nov.  1,  1656.     In  1073  he  entered  the 


Order  of  the  Jesuits,  and,  after  teaching  for  some  time, 
was  sent  (1()88)  to  America,  where  (Aug.  15,  1091)  be 
took  the  four  monastic  vows.  After  zealous  labors 
there,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  France  (Oct.  29,  1708), 
stopping  to  report  at  Home  ( 1709  ),  and  finally  took 
charge  of  diflerent  colleges  of  the  order  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  St.  N'ii  olas,  near  Nancy,  Jan.  14, 1743. 
He  left  some  religious  works,  which  are  enumerated  in 
Hoefer,  Nuuv,  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Vilmar,  Augusi-  Fuiedijich  Ciihistiax,  a  German 
doctor  an<l  jirofessctr  of  theology,  was  born  Nov.21, 1800, 
at  Stolz,  in  Kur-IIesse.  He  studied  theology  and  i)hi- 
lology  at  IMarburg,  and  for  a  number  of  years  he  was 
professor  at  the  Marburg  (iymnasium.  In  1850  he  was 
called  as  member  of  consistory  t<)  Cassel,  aud  here  he 
was  one  of  the  main  sujiporters  of  the  IIassen])flug  re- 
gime. After  the  fall  of  the  latter  in  1855,  Vilmar  be- 
came professor  of  theology  at  Marburg,  and  lectured 
mainly  on  dogmatics,  practical  exegesis,  and  pastoral 
theology.  He  died  July  30,  1808.  \\'e  caunot  enter 
here  fully  into  the  Clnirch  history  of  HeSvse,  with  which 
Vilmar  became  connected  under  the  Hassenpflugadmin- 
istratiou.  Of  his  writings  we  mention,  De  Genitivi  Casus 
Syntaxi  quum  Prabeat  Uarmonia  Ecangeliorum,  S(i.rn- 
nica  Dialecto  S(ecula  IX  Conscripta,  Commtnfutio  (Mar- 
burg, 1834): — Die  I'/ieologie  der  Thntsachen  tvider  die 
Theologie  der  Rhetorik  (ibid.  1854;  3d  ed.  1857)  : — Spi- 
cilegiiim  1 1 ymnolugicunt  (ibid.  eod.  ):  —  Geschiclite  d<s 
Confessionsstandes  der  evangel.  Kirche  in  flessen,  etc. 
(ibid.  1800)  : — Deutsche  A  Iterlhiimer  iin  lleliund  als  Ein- 
kleidung  der  evangelischen  Geschichle  (ibid.  1862):  — 
Die  hpssische  Kirchenordnung  von  1657  in  ihrem  Zu- 
sammenhange  und  ihrer  Bedeutung  flir  die  Gegenirart 
(Frankfort,  1807).  After  his  death  were  published. 
Die  augsh.  Confession  erkldrt,  ed.  Piderit  (Giitersloh, 
1870)  -.—Die  Lehre  rom  gtistl.  Amte  (Marburg,  1870)  :  — 
Theologische  Moral,(n\.  Israel  (Giitersloh,  1871,3  vols.) : 
—  Von  der  christl.  Kirchenzucht  (Marburg,  1872):  — 
Lehrhiich  der  Pastoralllieologie,  ed.  Pi<ierit  (Giitersloh, 
1872)  -.—DogmaHk  (ibid.  1874-75,  2  vols.)  :—Predig1en 
V.  geistliche  Reden  (^larburg,  1876): — Collegium  Bibii- 
cnm.  Prakiiscfie  Erkldrnng  der  heiligen  Schrifi  des  A  lien 
II.  Neuen  Testaments,  ed.  Chr.  Miillcr  ((iiitersloh,  1879, 
vol.  i).  See  Vilmar's  autobiography  in  Strieder's  (Jriind- 
lage  eine.r  hessischen  Gelehrten-Geschichte  (Cassel,  1803), 
i,  119-140;  T/ieulog.  Unirersal-Lexikon,  S.V.;  Zuchold, 
Bibl.  Theolog.  ii,  1391 ;  Literarischer  //andweiser  fur 
das  kathul.  Deutsc/iland,  IH(\S,  p.  402  ;  .Schiirer,  77/co%. 
Literuturzeitung  (Leipsic,  1870),  p.  82,  252;  1880,  p,  73 
sq.     (B.P.) 

Vincent  of  Beauvais  {Belloi-acensis),  snrnamed 
tha  /Speculator,  \\\ei\  in  the  former  half  of  the  loth  cen- 
tury, and  was  contemporary  with  Alexander  Hales,  and 
Thomas  Aquinas,  etc.  He  was  educated  in  Burgundy, 
became  a  Dominican  monk  and  a  realist  in  phil(isoi)hv. 
His  fame  as  a  teacher  aud  a  preacher  was  such  that 
Louis  IX  commanded  his  presence  and  entered  into  per- 
manent relations  with  him.  He  probably  died  in  1204. 
Viucent  obtaiued  a  literary  celebrity  through  his  ency- 
clop,Tdic  works  (Specula),  which  contain  a  survey  of 
the  state  of  learning,  particularly  in  the  department  of 
philosophy,  iu  that  day;  and  wliich  manifest  a  sur- 
prising range  of  reading  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and 
possess  great  value  for  the  stiuiy  of  the  progress  of 
learning.  The  principal  work.  Speculum  Mnjus,  has 
three  divisions:  (I)  Speculum  Naturale,  including  all 
natural  science ;  (2)  Speculum  Doctrinale,  embracing 
philosophy,  grammar,  dialectics,  logic,  rhetoric,  ethics, 
mathematics,  physics,  medicine,  chemistry,  alchemy, 
etc.;  (3)  Speculum  Ilistoriale,  which  deals  with  uni- 
versal history  from  the  creation  to  the  year  1204.  A 
fourth  part,  Speculum  Afoi-(de,  is  spurious.  The  Specu- 
lum Majus  was  first  )iublished  at  Strasburg  in  1473,  and 
afterwards  frequently,  in  Latin  and  also  in  French  anil 
Dutch  translations.  The  four  Specula  were  pu'olished 
under  the  title  Spec.  Quadriiflex  (Duaei,  1024),  liy  the 
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I?eneLHctiiies.  A  piEclagogical  work  from  the  pen  of 
Vincent,  entitled  l)e  Inslitutlune  FUiorum  Rcfjioruin  sen 
Nobiliuin,  lias  likewise  become  famous.  It  was  pub- 
lished at  Basle  in  14S1  by  Amerbacli,  in  a  volume  con- 
taining also  the  Tructatus  de  G rutin  Dti ;  the  Liber  de 
Laudibus  Vir<)iiiis  Gloriosce  ;  Liber  de  iSI.  Juh.  Ecan(]e- 
lista  ;  Kpist.  Consolat.  ad  Reyem  Francorum  Ludovicum, 
etc.  Several  other  works  were  written  by  Vincent, 
which  are  extant  only  in  manuscript  form.  See  Schlos- 
ser,  Vincent  von  Beaiauiis,  etc.  (Frankf.  1819);  Biblio- 
(/ntphie  Unicerselle  (Paris,  1827),  xlix,  119.  —  Herzog, 
J'e(il-Fnc///d(>p.  s.  V. 

Vincent  of  Leuixs,  a  monk  and  priest,  holds  an 
important  jilace  in  the  dogmatics  of  the  Church  of 
IJome  through  his  little  book  Cuminuuiluria  JJuo  pro 
CathoUcce  Fidei  Aniiquitate  et  Universitute  ado.  Pro- 
J'anas  Oinniiim  fhereticoruin  Noritales ;  but  history  has 
jireserved  very  little  respecting  the  circumstances  of  his 
life,  and  that  little  is  drawn  simply  from  the  preface  of 
the  Coiwnoiiitorinm  and  from  a  few  scattered  notices  in 
(Jennadius,  De  Viris  Illustribus,  ch.  Ixiv.  He  was  a 
native  of  Gaul,  became  monk  and  priest  at  Lerins,  lived 
un<ier  Theodosius  II,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian  I.  according  to  the  Roman  martyrology,  May  23, 
A.U.  450.  The  Commvnituriinn  was  composed  about 
three  years  subsequent  to  the  Svnod  of  Epliesus  {Comm. 
ch.  xlii),  or  in  434,  and  shows,  despite  its  quiet  argu- 
mentative tone  and  the  absence  of  any  polemical  refer- 
ence, that  it  grew  out  of  the  conditions  of  the  time  in 
which  the  author  lived.  The  draft  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  second  book  was  stolen  from  the  author,  and  its 
substance  was  consequently  incorporated  by  him  in  the 
lirst.  There  are  also  still  in  existence  sixteen  Obser- 
vdtiones  Vincent iunw  against  Augustine's  predestination- 
ism,  to  which  Prosper  of  A(initania  responded  (Augus- 
tine, 0pp.  X,  App.  p.  1843  sq.),  and  which  may  have 
been  written  by  his  pen. 

The  questi<in  which  engaged  the  thought  of  the 
Church  in  the  time  of  Vincent  was  the  contest  between 
Semi- Pelagianism  and  strict  Augustinism,  and  this 
fact  furnishes  the  key  to  the  interpretatidu  of  the  C'o»j- 
monitoriuin  (comp.  ch.  xxxvii,  '•  Magna  et  specialis  ac 
plane  personalis  qiuedam  sit  Dei  gratia,  adeo  nt  sine  uUo 
labore,  sine  ullo  studio,  sine  ulla  indnstria,  etiamsi  nee 
petant,  nee  quterant,  nee  pulsent,  quicunque  illi  ad  nu- 
merum  suimi  pertinent — nunquam  possint  offendere  ad 
lapidem  pedem  suum,  id  est  nimquain  scandalizari ;" 
and  also  ch.  xiv,  "Quia  magna  pars  ilia  Christianorum 
Catholicorum  tidelium  atque  sanctorum,  qu:B  ad  ruinani 
et  ])erditionein  prajdestinata  est,  etiamsi  petat  a  Deo 
sanctitatis  perseverentiam,  non  impetrabit").  A  furtlier 
ke\'  to  the  motive  of  the  book  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  monasticism  did  not  take  kindly  to  Augustinism, 
and  that  in  Southern  Gaid  especially  it  was  penetrated 
with  the  views  and  spirit  of  the  Eastern  Church,  of 
which  statements  Hilary  of  Aries  (q.  v.),  who  came  forlli 
from  Lerins,  and  Faustus  of  Keji,  who  was  perhaps  the 
abbot  of  Lerins  when  Vincent  wrote  his  book,  are  in 
proof. 

The  Commonitorium  begins  with  demanding  an  ob- 
jective guarantee  for  the  truth,  and  finds  the  required 
criterion  in  Scripture  and  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  latter  being  necessary  because  of  diversities 
of  interpretation  of  the  former,  'i'liis  position  marked 
the  result  of  the  conflicts  by  which  the  Church  had 
progressed  thus  far  in  shaping  its  own  constitution  and 
in  forming  the  New-Test,  canon.  But  then  comes  the 
question.  Does  tradition  itself  require  a  criterion  by 
which  it  may  be  tested?  How  determine  what  is  and 
what  is  not  Catholic?  Is  there  a  completed  canon  of 
tradition  as  there  is  a  canon  of  Scripture?  Vincent  re- 
sponds with  the  rule,  now  famous,  that  we  must  be 
chiefly  concerned  "ut  id  teneamus  quod  ubiciue,  quod 
semper,  quod  ab  omnibus  creditum  est."  He  is,  how- 
ever, disposed  to  overrate  the  worth  of  anti(iuily,  and  to 
search  rather  for  that  which  was  held  by  the  ancients 
tlian  for  that  which  is  true;  antl  he  fails  to  remember 


that  antiquity,  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church 
itself,  was  divided  upnn  many  questions,  though  he 
gives  tiie  definition  that  what  a  majority  vi  sacerdote.i 
and  maijistri  have  deteruiined  is  Catiiolic.  He  requires 
even  councils  to  legitimate  themselves  by  the  tests  of 
unioersitas  and  antiquitus,  and  argues  that  the  Catholic 
body  of  doctrine  is  an  organism  wliieli  grows,  but  affords 
place  to  nothing  that  is  absolutely  new;  and  tlien  he 
applies  the  principles  he  has  labored  to  establish  to  de- 
stroy the  infallibility  of  certain  great  ones  who  have 
made  use  of  the  confidence  with  which  they  were  re- 
garded to  introduce  novel  teachings  into  the  Church — 
the  object  of  Ids  attack  being  assuredU'  none  other  than 
tiie  great  bishop  of  Hippo,  whose  reputation  excelled 
even  that  of  the  Roman  bishop.  In  a  word,  Vincent 
endeavors  to  find  in  antiquity  a  protection  against  the 
arbitrary'  spirit  of  the  ecclesiastical  powers  of  the  pres- 
ent. The  wealiuess  in  the  scheme  of  Vincent  is  the 
disregard  of  the  fact  that  the  consent  of  antiquity  can- 
not be  established  unless  the  factor  of  interpretation 
be  applied  to  tradition  itself.  He  accordingly  failed  to 
take  the  step  in  atlvance,  which  logical  consistency  re- 
quired, of  making  the  Church  itself  the  court  of  last  ap- 
peal. The  Jesuitism  of  our  day  has  satisfied  tliis  de- 
mand of  logic,  but  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing  the  ride  of 
Vincent,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  etc.  Vincent  marks  a  turning-ijoint 
in  the  dogmatic  spirit  of  the  Church.  No  previous 
teacher  had  so  explicitly  insisted  on  a  purely  outward 
guarantee  for  the  truth.  The  fathers  had,  even  in  their 
strongest  utterances,  manifested  confidence  in  the  abid- 
ing presence  of  the  Sjiirit  with  the  Church.  The  feel- 
ing that  the  Spirit  has  departed  from  the  Church  finds 
its  first  pronounced  expressii^n  here,  and  this  specifical- 
ly Romish  doctrine  is  ihus  shown  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  Semi- Pelagianism  of  our  monk's  attack  on  Augus- 
tinism. 

Editions  of  Vincent  were  published  by  Baluzius,  Cos- 
ter, and  Kliipfel — the  latter  in  Augsburg,  1843.  Con- 
cerning him,  see  Tillomont,  Menurires,  xv,  143-147; 
Dupin,  Nouvdle  Biblioth.  iv,  114  sq. ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit. 
i,  425 ;  Elpelt,  J)es  heil.  Vine.  v.  Lerinum  Frmuhnumjs- 
huch,  sein  Leben  u.  s.  Lehre  (Hreslau,  1840);  Vossius, 
Hist.  Pelagiana,  p.  575 ;  Norisius,  Hist,  Pelagianu,  ii,  2, 

3,  1 1 ;  VV^alch,  Ketzerfjesch. ;  Wiggers,  A  ugustinismus  u. 
Semipelag.  ii,  195,  208-21(5;  Baur,  J)as  Christenthitm  vom 

4.  bis  zum  G.  JahrJuindert ;  Gengler,  in  the  Quarttdschr. 
fiir  kuthol.  Theoloi/ie,  1833,  p.  579;  KiiUner,  Si/mbolik 
d.  katlujl.  Kirc/ie. — Herzog,  Reul-Fnci/khip.  s.  v. 

Vincent  (tSt.)  de  Pall,  a  Roman  Catholic  ecclesi- 
astic and  philanthropist,  was  born  April  24,  1576,  at 
Pouys,  near  Acqs,  in  Gascony,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  His  education  was  intrusted  to  the  Franciscan 
monks  after  he  was  twelve  years  old,  and  in  1()00  he 
was  ordained.  He  was  captured  by  corsairs  while  voy- 
aging from  Toulouse  to  Narhonne,  taken  to  Tunis,  and 
purchased  by  a  renegade  of  Nizza,  whom  he  induced  to 
return  to  Christianity.  After  being  liberated,  he  so- 
journed for  a  time  in  Rome, and  on  his  return  to  F'rance 
became  house  chaplain  to  queen  jNIargaret,  where  he 
was  involved  in  temporary  scepticism  with  regard  to 
religious  matters.  His  friend  BeruUe,  foimder  of  a  so- 
ciety of  Peres  de  I'Oratoire  de  Jesus,  obtained  for  him 
the  pastorate  of  Clichy,  and  the  position  of  chaplain  to 
count  Gondy  and  tutor  to  his  three  sons.  His  faithful 
visitation  of  his  jiarish  caused  the  countess  to  set  apart 
the  sum  of  1(),000  livres  for  purposes  of  priestly  visi- 
tation over  her  domains;  but  the  great  confidence  re- 
posed in  him  by  the  countess  oppressed  him,  and  he  ob- 
tained a  new  parish  at  Chatillon-les-Dombes  (1017) 
among  the  poor.  Here,  again,  he  was  eminently  use- 
ful, converting  Calvinists  and  worldlings  of  either  sex, 
and  organizing  the  first  sisterhood  of  charity  (Confrerie 
de  Charite)  with  a  view  to  regular  and  systematic  care 
of  the  poor  by  women.  Having  been  persuaded  to  re- 
turn to  count  Gondy's  parish,  he  repeated  the  measure 
of  organizing  sisterhoods,  and  began  to  visit  the  pris- 
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oners,  especially  the  gallej'-slaves,  whose  condition  was  '  face  of  sharp  stones,  etc.  In  this  condition  of  misery 
miserable  in  the  extreme.  For  tliein  he  established  a  he  be^an  to  experience  his gloritiiatioii.  Angels  broiiglit 
hospital,  and  he  so  devoted  liimself  to  care  for  their  him  celestial  food  and  changed  his  rough  coiicli  into  a 
physical  and  spiritnal  welfare  that  many  other  persons  bed  of  roses;  and  wlien  the  people,  attracted  by  the 
were  led  to  imitate  his  sjiirit.  Louis  XIII  gave  him  report  of  the  miracle,  thronged  about  him,  he  found 
authority  to  prosecute  such  labors  in  1G19  by  commis-  I  strength  to  preach  to  them.  Even  the  fanatical  gov- 
sioning  "him  Aumonier  Koyal  dcs  tialeres  de  France,  j  ernor,  Datian  of  Saragossa,  was  temporarily  subdued, 
At  Macon,  in  Burgundy,  he  found  a  surprising  number  and  ordered  Vincent  to  be  brought  from  the  dungeon 
of  be<'->'-ars,  who  were,  besides,  ignorant  of  the  common-  ;  and  placed  on  a  soft  bed ;  but  when  the  latter  died,  his 
est  and  most  necessary  articles  of  the  faith  ;  and  he  |  rage  broke  out  afresh,  and  he  commanded  that  the  body 
consequently  delayed  Ids  journey  long  enough  to  organ-  should  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  for  food.  There- 
ize,  with  the  assistance  of  the  local  authorities,  a  socie-  ,  upon  angels,  and  even  ravens,  protected  the  corpse  from 
ty  of  St.  Charles  liorromeo  in  their  behalf  (1023).  In  j  the  ravenous  wolves  and  vultures.  It  was  then  cast 
1625  the  donation  of  the  countess  (iondy  bore  fruit  in  |  into  the  sea,  but  floated,  and  reached  a  safe  shore,  where 
the  founding  of  the  organization  of  Priests  of  the  Mis-  j  it  was  taken  up  by  Christian  hands  and  honorably  in- 
sion  (confirmed  by  Parliament  in  1G31,  and  provided  |  terred.  At  a  later  day  the  erection  of  an  altar  and  a 
with  a  rule  of  his"  devising  thirty  years  later),  and  to  '  chapel  introduced  the  worship  of  the  precious  relics, 
the  service  of  this  society  Vincent  devoted  the  princiital  This  legendary  history  was  already  familiar  to  Augus- 
energies  of  his  later  years.  The  object  of  the  order  was  ,  tine  (see  serm.  4,  De  Jacob  et  Euan  [in  Xala/i  ,S.  I  'incentii'], 
the  prosecution  of  "preaching  and  pastoral  labor,  per-  ]  and  serm.  274,  275,  276;  comp.  also  Prudent  i us, /Vrw^e^ 


formed  in  harmony  with  the  plans  of  the  resident  bish- 
ops, among  the  peasantry;  but  its  operations  were  sub- 
sequently carried  on  over  the  cities  also.  It  received 
the  cordial  support  of  a  number  of  ladies,  some  of  them 
belonging  to  the  higher  orders  of  society.  Its  house 
became  a  benevolent  asylum,  in  which  as  many  as 
eight  hundred  laymen  found  a  temporary  refuge  in  a 
single  year.     Especially  noteworthy  were  the  labors 


phanon  [ed.  Dressel],  hymn  v,  p.  350-371 ;  Pauliinis  of 
Nola, /V7?(.  27;  Venantius  Fortunatus,  C«n».  viii,  4; 
(iregory  of  Tours,  Z^e  Glui-.  Murlt. c.90;  Ilistoi-.Francor. 
iii,  29;  BoUand,  Passio  S.  Vine,  sub  Jan.  22;  and  Lui- 
nart,  .4c/«  Martt.  [ed.  Galura],  ii,  339).  The  relics  of 
Vincent  were  mostly  brought  to  Lisbon  in  the  ]Middle 
Ages;  but  a  portion,  including  his  stole,  is  claimed  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  Paris,  and  another  portion,  in 


of  these  priests  in  the  army  and  among  the  victims  eluding  one  of  his  arms,  in  the  keeping  of  Pari,  in  Apu- 
of  the  war  on  the  German"  border.  They  collected  Ha.  See  Tillemont,  Memuires,  v,  215;  Ilerzog,  Rml- 
money  for  the  support  of  the  sufferers,  and  even  denied    EncyUop.  s.  v. 

themselves  bread  that  the  hungry  might  be  fed.  Their  |  Vincent  Ferraris  {Vicente  Ferrer').  St..  a  Span- 
visitations  in  time  extended  to  the  Roman  Campagna,  ig^  monk,  was  born  at  Valencia,  Jan.  23,  1355.  His 
Tunis,  Algiers,  Ireland,  Poland,  Corsica,  Madagascar,  parents,  although  of  moderate  means,  took  great  pains 
etc.  I  to  develop  his  talents,  so  that  at  the  age  of  twelve  he 

The  numerous  Confreries  de  Charite  suffered  from  studied  philosophj-,  and  at  seventeen  he  passed  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  ladies  who  composed  them  were  too  ,  ^^g  abilitv  of  his  instructors.  He  entered  the  Order  of 
largely  engrossed  with  the  care  of  their  own  house-  |  j^f_  Domiiiic,  Feb.  5,  1374,  taught  for  some  time,  then 
holds.  This  induced  Vincent,  on  the  suggestion  of  i  preached  at  Barcelona,  and  went  to  Lerida  in  1384  to 
Madame  leGras,  to  found  the  Order  of  Fillesde  Charite,  I  receive  the  doctorate  in  theology.  lu  1385  he  ex- 
or  Sisters  of  Charity,  also  called  Soeurs  tirises.  They  :  poundeil  Scripture  in  the  Cathedral  of  Valencia,  and 
are  not  nuns.  After  a  novitiate  of  five  years,  they  take  preached  with  such  success  that  the  legate  Peter  took 
a  vow  which  binds  them  for  only  a  single  year.  He  ],,„,  ;„  ig;)!  to  Paris,  and  in  1394  he  was  called  to  Pome 
also  organized  a  society  of  JNIatrons,  whose  work  was  gg  confessor  of  the  papal  palace.  In  1397  he  resumed 
principally  attendance  at  the  great  hospital  of  Paris,  preaching,  passing  through  the  cities  of  Spain,  France, 
the  Hotel  Dieu ;  and  to  these  must  be  added  a  semi-  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland,  speaking  with 
nary  for  his  missionary  order,  modelled  after  those  es-  g^eat  fluency  and  oratorical  elegance  in  the  language 
tablished  among  the  Jesuits.  He  served  the  govern-  ^jf  each  country,  but  encountering  many  scenes  of  vio- 
ment  also  as  spiritual  councillor  of  state.  In  these  jence.  In  14r2  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  body  which 
multifarious  occupations  he  ripened  to  a  gentle  old  age  elected  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  to' the  throne;  in"l415  he 
in  the  imitation  of  Christ.  He  shattered  his  health  by  ,  counselled  in  favor  of  Martin  V  as  pope ;  and  in  1417  he 
a  winter  journey  when  seventy-four  years  of  age,  and  i  received  a  triumphal  recejition  to  Vainies  in  Brittany, 
lingered  for  eleven  additional  years,  until  death  relieved  j  jje  died  there  April  5, 1419,  and  was  canonized  by  Ca- 
him,  Sept.  27,  1660.  He  was  beatified  in  172/  and  can-  I  jjxtus  III,  on  June  29,  1455,  althongli  the  hull  to  that 
onized  1737.  ;  effect  was  not  published  till  Oct.  1,1458.     He  left  ser- 

See  Abelly,  Lu  Vie  de  Vincent  de  Paul  (Paris,  1664,  n^„„s  and  a  few  other  religious  works,  for  which  see 
and  often) ;  Collet,  La  Vie  de  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul    Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 


(1748;  in  extract,  Paris,  1819);  also  Stolherg,  Leben 
des  heil.  Vine.  v.  Paula,  etc.  (Miinster,  1818),  and  nu- 
merous later  essays;  Jameson  [Mrs.],  Lee/ends  of  the 
Monastic  Orders,  p.  347  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biofj.  Gene- 
rale,  s.  V. ;  and  Herzog,  Real-Encykiap.  s.  v. 

Vincent  {St.)  ov  Saka(;ossa  is  one  of  the  most 
venerated  martvrs   of  earlv  times.     Tradition   relates 


Vincent,  John  A.,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcojial  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Maury  County, 
Tenn.,  Sept.  24,  1811.  He  received  a  careful  religions 
training;  experienced  religion  in  Ids  fourleenlh  year; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1837,  and  united  with  the 
Memphis   Conference  in  1838.     He  continued  labori- 


.1.1  ,•        fii  -A  II-         ouslv  and  wi  h  hdelitv  until  l&So,  when  fadnig  health 

that  he  was  a  native  of  Huesca,  in  Ara<ron,  and  a  kins-  .         •    .        ,  ,  .       ,.-.,.  '.  ,       ^,  .      , 

■^  '  necessitated  his  relinquishing  active  work,  and  he  lo- 

cated.    In  1865  he  again  entered  the  effective  ranks. 


man  of  the  martyr  deacon  Laurentius.  On  the  break-  I 
ing-out  of  Diocletian  and  ISIaxiniian's  persecution] 
(about  A.D.  303),  he  was  archdeacon  to  bisliop  Valerius 
of  Saragossa,  and  was  summoned  before  the  governor  to 
answer  for  his  faith.  This  lie  did  with  such  boldness 
as  to  excite  the  rage  of  his  iiupiisitors  and  bring  upon 
him  the  most  horrible  tortures,  which  he  iiitcnsilied  by 
mocking  the  executioners  when  they  wearied  of  their 


and  in  them  continued  until  his  death,  in  lf<66.  Mr. 
Vincent  possessed  an  untarnished  character,  considera- 
ble ability  as  a  preacher,  and  was  highly  respected. 
See  ALii/utes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.E.  Clturch, 
South,  1866,  p'.  52. 

Vincent,  Thomas,  a   Nonconformist  divine   of 


work.  He  was  finally  roasted  on  a  red-hot  grate,  and  great  p,i]>ularity,  was  liorn  at  Hertford,  Kngland,  in  1634. 
his  sores  were  afterwards  rubbed  with  salt;  and  he  was  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  in  1647 
then  thrust  into  an  exceedingly  contracted  and  dark  i  elected  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  was  chosen  cate- 
dungeon,  where  he  lacked  food  and  had  to  lie  on  a  sur-    chist  to  Dr.  Owen,  and  chaplain  to  Robert,  earl  of  Leices- 
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ter.  During  the  plague  with  which  the  kingdom  was 
visited,  he  exhibited  great  courage  and  piety  by  de- 
voting himself  to  the  service  of  the  snft'erers  in  this 
great  calamity.  He  was  ejected  in  lGt)"2  for  Noncon- 
formity, and  preached  at  Hoxton  until  his  death,  Oct. 
15,  1G78.  He  was  the  author  of  several  practical  relig- 
.  ious  works,  for  which  see  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  ut/turs,  s.  v. 

Vincent,  William,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  di- 
vine, was  born  in  Loudon,  Nov.  2,  1739.  He  ])assed 
through  every  gradation  of  the  School  of  Westminster, 
and  in  1757  was  elected  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. In  17t)'2  he  returned  to  Westminster  as  teach- 
er, and  in  that  capacity  he  proceeded  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  situation,  becoming  liually  dean  in  1802. 
His  literary  work  is  extensive,  and  he  did  much  in 
moulding  the  higher  thought  of  his  time.  He  died 
Dec.  21, 1815.  For  his  writings,  which  chiefly  relate  to 
antiquarian  and  philological  subjects,  see  AUibone,  Die/, 
oj'  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  iithors,  s.  v. 

Vincentian  Congregation  is  a  brotherhood  or 
association  of  secular  priests,  ulio.  althougli  not  strictly 
a  religious  order,  are  bound  by  vows,  and  are  especially 
devoted  to  preaching  ami  hearing  confession  among  the 
poor.  They  are  so  called  from  their  founder,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  saint,  Vincent  de  Paul  (q.  v.).  Another 
object  is  to  undertake  the  direction  of  episcopal  semi- 
naries and  other  colleges  for  the  education  of  ecclesias- 
tics, and  to  direct  the  annual  devotional  exercises  of 
the  secular  clergy. 

Tlie  name  Viiicenfidn  is  also  sometimes  given  to  oth- 
er associations  founded  by  Vincent  de  Paul.  Of  these 
there  are  several  sisterlioods,  that  of  Charity  being  the 
most  remarkable,  and  the  Charitable  Lay  Association, 
which  has  numerous  branches  iu  all  Koman  Catholic 
countries. 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  an  illustrious  Italian  artist, 
was  born  in  Lower  Valdarno,  at  the  Castle  of  Vinci,  in 
1452.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  Pietro  da  Vinci,  but 
his  mother  is  not  known.  At  an  early  ags  he  evinced 
rare  aliilities  for  everything  he  turned  his  attention  to, 
but  more  particidarl)'  for  arithmetic,  music,  and  draw- 
ing. His  drawings  apjieared  something  wonderful  to 
his  father,  who  showed  them  to  Andrea  Verocchio 
(q.  v.),  and  that  master,  greatly  surprised  at  the  merit 
displayed  in  so  young  a  hand,  willingly  took  Leonardo 
as  his  pupil.  His  astonishment  was  greatly  increased 
when  he  saw  tiie  progress  made  by  his  pupil;  he  felt 
liis  own  inferiority,  and,  when  he  saw  how  far  lie  was 
surpassed  by  young  Da  Vinci,  relinquished  painting  en- 
tirely. Tlie  tirst  original  work  by  Leonardo  was  the 
Rdtella  del  Fico  (round  board  of  a  tig-tree),  upon  which 
his  father  requested  him  to  paint  something  for  one  of 
Ids  tenants.  Leonardo  wished  to  astonish  his  father, 
and  determined  to  paint  something  extraordinary,  that 
should  represent  the  head  of  Medusa.  Accordinglv, 
having  prepared  the  rulella  and  covered  it  with  plas- 
ter, he  collected  almost  every  kind  of  reptile,  and  com- 
posed a  monster  of  most  horrible  aspect;  it  seemed 
alive,  its  eyes  Hashed  tire,  and  it  appeared  to  breathe 
destruction  from  its  open  mouth.  His  father  was  in- 
deed astonished,  and  carried  the  picture  to  a  dealer  in 
Florence,  sold  it  for  a  hundred  ducats,  and  bought  an 
ordinary  piece  for  a  tritle  to  give  to  his  tenant.  His 
talents  soon  attracted  attention  at  Florence.  He  was 
])osscssed  of  remarkable  intellectual  powers.  He  was  a 
diligent  and  successful  student  of  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  mathematics,  mechanics,  hy<lrostatics,  mu- 
sic, poetry,  botany,  and  astronomy,  besides  numerous 
manly  sports.  To  this  intellectual  power  he  joined  ele- 
gance of  features  and  manners.  He  was  affable  witli 
strangers,  with  citizens,  with  private  individuals,  and 
with  princes.  Such  a  combination  of  qualities  iu  a  sin- 
gle individual  soon  gained  him  a  reputation  throughout 
all  Italv. 

Da  Vinci's  life  is  divided  by  Lanzi  into  four  periods. 


the  jirst  of  which  includes  the  time  he  remained  at 
Florence,  until  1491.  He  was  a  diligent  student  of  his 
art,  ami  endeavoreil  to  perfect  his  designs  rather  than 
to  multiply  his  pictures.  Hy  his  knowledge  of  sculpt- 
ure he  gave  that  perfect  relief  and  roundness  then  want- 
ing in  tlie  art  of  painting,  and  he  imparted  such  grace 
and  spirit  to  all  his  works  tliat  he  fairly  earned  the  title 
of  Fatlier  of  Modern  Painting.  To  this  period  may  be 
referred  the  Medusa;  the  Magdalen,  in  the  Florentine 
Gallery ;  some  Madonnas  and  /Joli/  Families,  in  the 
Giustiniani  and  Borghese  galleries;  and  others.  He 
also  executed  several  important  sculptures,  among  which 
are  the  statue  of  «^7.  Tommaso,  in  Orsan  Michele,  at  Flor- 
ence; the  Horse,  in  the  Church  of  Sts.  Giovanni  and 
Paolo,  at  Venice;  besides  other  itnportant  models. 

The  second  period  commences  with  Da  Vinci's  resi- 
dence at  Milan,  which  began  by  invitation  of  the  duke, 
Lodovico  Sforza,  in  1494.  He  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Academy  of  Painting,  which  had  lately  been  re- 
vived. In  this  capacity  he  banished  all  the  dry  Gothic 
princi[iles  formerly  established,  and  introduced  the  beau- 
tiful simplicity  and  purity  of  the  Grecian  and  Komaii 
style.  The  duke  engaged  him  in  the  stupendous  proj- 
ect of  conducting  the  waters  of  the  Adda  from  Morte- 
sana,  through  the  Valteline  and  the  valley  of  the  Chia- 
venna,  to  the  walls  of  Milan,  a  distance  of  nearly  two 
hundred  miles.  He  applied  himself  with  such  diligence 
to  the  preparation  for  and  execution  of  the  work  that  it 
was  accomplished,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
Italy.  He  executed  the  model  for  a  colossal  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  the  duke's  father,  Francesco  Sforza, 
but  could  not  complete  it  on  account  of  the  tinancial  em- 
barrassment of  the  duke,  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  metal  being  retiuired.  It  was  here,  also,  that  he  ex- 
ecuted his  celebrated  painting,  the  Lust  Supper,  on  a 
wall  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie  at  Mi- 
lan. This  has  been  considered  the  masterpiece,  not 
only  of  Leonardo,  but  of  all  masters.  Unfortiuiately  it 
was  executed  in  fresco  with  a  new  combination  of  ma- 
terials, so  that  in  half  a  century  after  its  execution  it 
was  greatly  defacetl.  Numerous  copies  have  been  made 
which  retain  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  original.  In 
1500  Lodovico  Sforza  was  overthrown  in  battle  by  the 
French,  and  made  prisoner.  Leonardo  was,  on  this  ac- 
count, oblined  to  abandon  all  his  possessions  and  take 
refuge  in  Florence. 

The  third  period  of  Da  Vinci's  life  begins  with  this 
return  to  Florence.  Pietro  Soilcrini.  the  gonfaloniere, 
now  had  him  enrolled  among  the  artists  iu  the  employ 
of  the  government,  and  procured  him  a  pension.  In 
1502  Cesare  Borgia,  captain-general  of  the  pope's  ariny, 
appointed  hiiti  his  chief  architect  and  engineer,  and  Da 
Vinci  visited  many  parts  of  the  Koman  states  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity.  In  1503  he  was  employed  to  paint  one 
si<le  of  the  council-hall  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  while 
Michael  Angelo  was  to  paint  the  other  side.  Leonardo 
drew  upon  his  side  the  cartoon  of  the  Batik  of  the  Stand- 
ard, which  has  received  much  praise  from  the  old  Ital- 
ian critics.  In  1507  he  again  visited  INIilan,  where  he 
painted  a  large  Madonna  and  Child.  During  this  jje- 
riod  Leonardo  produced  his  best  paintings.  He  was  less 
occupied  with  other  jiursuits  than  at  any  other  period, 
and  gave  his  almost  undivided  attention  to  the  art. 
Among  his  productions  about  this  time  may  be  men- 
tioned a  Holi/  F(imil//,\vhu'h  found  its  way  to  the  court 
of  Russia;  his  own  portrait,  in  the  ducal  gallery  at  Flor- 
ence; a  portrait  of  Raphael;  Christ  JJispu/inrj  in  the 
Temple,  in  one  of  the  collections  at  Rome  ;  the  portrait 
of  Queen  Giovanna. in  the  Doria  Palace;  the  portrait  of 
Alona  Lisa,  now  in  the  Louvre,  at  Paris;  and  the  car- 
toon of  *S/.  .-1 «««,  drawn  for  the  Church  of  the  Servi,  at 
Florence.  Iu  1512  he  visited  Milan,  and  painted  two 
portraits  of  the  tluke,  iMaximilian,  son  cif  Lodovico  Sforza. 
In  1514  he  again  returned  to  Florence.  About  this 
time  he  went  to  Rome,  drawn  thither  by  the  encour- 
agement given  to  art  by  the  new  pope.  Leo  X.  He 
was  introduced  to  the  pontiff,  who  signified  his  inten- 
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tion  to  employ  1iis  services;  but,  on  account  of  a  want 
ofcourtesv  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  or  liecause  of  the  ris- 
iiiir  of  Buonarroti  anil  Itaphael,  he  left  liome  in  disgust. 

Now  begins  the  Joiiti/i  perioil  of  Da  Vinci's  life, 
which  is  marked  by  his  relinquishment  of  the  art  of 
painting.  By  invitation  of  Francis  I  of  France,  he  went 
to  Pavia,  where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness by  that  monarch,  taken  into  his  service,  and  grant- 
ed a  salary  of  seven  hundred  crowns  annually.  He 
went  with  the  king  to  Bologna  to  meet  Leo  X,  and  af- 
terwards, about  the  beginning  of  laid,  accoinpanied  him 
to  France.  Alter  he  left  Italy,  on  account  of  enfeebled 
liealth  he  executed  little  or  nothing.  The  king  could 
not  prevail  on  him  to  color  his  cartoon  of  St.  Anna, 
which  he  had  taken  with  him;  nor  was  he  at  all  dis- 
posed to  commence  any  new  work.  Tie  gradually  grew 
worse  during  the  next  five  years,  during  which  time  he 
.still  received  marks  of  the  esteem  and  favor  of  the  king, 
and  died  at  Clon,near  Amboise,  May  2,  l.')19,  aged  sixfy- 
ffven,  and  not  seventy-five,  as  Yasari  has  stated.  Va- 
sari  relates  that  he  died  in  the  arms  of  Francis  I,  who 
happened  to  be  on  a  visit  to  his  chamber  at  the  time 
that  he  was  seized  with  the  paroxysm. 

Da  A'inci  achieved  distinction  in  the  field  of  letters 
as  well  as  in  that  of  art.  lie  wrote  several  treatises  on 
various  subjects,  the  principal  of  which  was  a  treatise 
on  ])aiuting,  Trattnto  delUt  Pitlura  (Paris,  1651).  Very 
few  of  his  other  works  have  been  published,  but  in  1797 
Venturi  collected  inmierous  extracts  from  his  unjiub- 
lished  writings,  and  published  them  in  an  essay  entitled 
JCssni  sur  les  Oiirraf/i's  I'lijiMro-Miitliematiqiies  de  Leo- 
nurd  de  Vinci,  etc.,  '•which,''  says  Ilallam,  "according, 
at  least,  to  our  common  estimate  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  are  more  like  revelations  of  physical  truths  vouch- 
safed to  a  single  mind  than  the  superstructure  of  its 


reasonmg  upon  any  established 
basis.  The  discoveries  which  made 
(ialileo  and  Kepler,  and  Maestliii, 
and  jMaurolicus,  and  Castelli,  and 
I'lher  names  illustrious,  the  system 
il  Copernicus,  the  very  theories  of 
ncent  geologors,  are  anticipated  by 
Da  Vinci  within  the  compass  of  a 
lew  jiages;  not,  perhaps,  in  the 
most  precise  language,  or  on  the 
most  coiulusive  reasoning,  but  so 
as  to  strike  us  with  something  like 
the  awe  of  supernatural  knowl- 
edge. In  an  age  of  so  nntch  dog- 
matism, he  first  laid  down  the 
urand  principle  of  Bacon,  that  ex- 
|Hriment  and  observation  must  be 
\\\Q  guides  to  just  theory  in  the 
investigation  of  nature." 

Da  Vinci's  life  has  been  written 
in  Italian  by  Vasari  (1550),  Amo- 
retti  (1784),  Bossi(  1814);  in  French 
by  St.-(iermain  (1803),  Delecluzc 
(  184-1). Dumensil  (1850), Kio  (1855), 
Clement  (18fil),  Houssaye  (1867J; 
in  (ierman  by  Braun  (1819);  in 
l•;nl;li^h  by  Hawkins  (1802), Brown 
(^i!^2.s),  and  others. 

Vinckeiiboonis,  Davih,  a 
1  lemish  painter,  was  born  at  Mech- 
lin in  1578.  He  was  instructed  by 
bis  father,  Philip,  an  ob.scur^i)ainl- 
er  in  distemper.  He  painted  land- 
^capes  of  a  small  size,  and  deco- 
rated them  with  subjects  taken 
Inim  the  Bible,  with  fairs,  merry- 
m.akings,  etc.  C)ne  of  his  most  im- 
jxirtaut  works  is  a  picture,  at  Am- 
sierdaiT),  of  a  crowd  of  people  at- 
tending the  drawing  of  a  lottery 
by  torchlight.  He  painted  a  picture 
of  Christ  Heurimi  his  Cross,  in  the 
collection  of  the  elector  palatine,  and  Christ  Restoriii<i 
Blind  Bartimceiis,  at  Frankfort,  in  each  of  which  a  laiul- 
scape  serves  for  the  background.  He  excelled  in  mak- 
ing drawings  with  the  pen  washed  with  India  ink, 
several  of  which  are  in  the  British  Museum,  represent- 
ing the  history  of  the  Pi-odigal  Son.  He  also  engraved 
some  plates  of  landscapes  from  his  own  designs.  He 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  1629.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist. 
of  the  Fine  A  rts.  s.  v. 

Vine.  This  well-known  and  valuable  plant  is  the 
subject  of  frequent  Biblical  notjce  and  a  conspicuous 
element  of  ( )riental  agriculture. 

I.  The  following  Hebrew  words  denote  the  vine : 

1.  Gephen  ("Sii),  or,  more  definitely,  y^YjAew  haii-y('n/in 
(""'"v!'  "??)i  "f  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Bible,  and 
used  in  a  general  setise.  Indeed,  gephen  sometimes  is 
applied  to  a  plant  that  resembles  a  vine  in  some  particu- 
lars, as  T^"^'^  "|5S  {(/ephen  sadeh),  2  Kings  iv,  39,  i.e. 
probably  the  colocynth  plant  [see  (iOUi:i>],  or  CTp  'S3i 
(gephen  sedom),  the  vine  of  Sodom,  certaiidy  not  a  vine. 
See  Vine  of  Sodom. 

2.  Sorek  (p^'J),  or  soreldh  (rip'^w),  is  a  term  ex- 
pressive of  some  choice  kind  of  vine  (.Ter.  ii,  21 ;  Isa.  v, 
2;  Gen.  xlix,  11),  supposed  to  be  identical  with  that 
now  called  iti  Morocco  serki  and  in  Persia  kishmish, 
with  small  round  dark  berries  and  soft  stones  (see 
Niebuhr,  Dcscript.  de  rArabie,  p.  147;  and  Oedmann. 
Sainmlung,  ii,  97).  From  the  passage  in  Jeremiah,  it  is 
clear  that  the  snrvk  denotes  not  another  species  of  vine, 
but  the  common  vine  which  by  some  process  of  cultiva- 
tion attained  a  high  state  of  excellence. 

3.  Nazir  (~i''t"),  originally  applied  to  a  Nazarite  wlio 
did  not  shave  his  hair,  expresses  au  '•  undressed  vine" 
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(A.  v.),  i.e. one  which  every  seventh  and  every  fiftieth 
vcar  was  not  pruned  (see  (ieseniiis,  T/ie.foiir.s.v.). 

The  regular  Greek  word  lor  "  vine"  is  u/in-fXoc,  "f 
c;eneric  signitication. 

(Jrapes  are  designated  by  various  names:  (1.)  Eshkol 
(53'i"X)  is  either  "a  cluster,"  ripe  or  unripe,  like  rtice- 
?;»/.<.•.  or  a  "single  grape"  (as  iu  Isa.  Ixv,  8;  Mic.vii,  1). 
{■>.)  'Eiidb  (Z'.S);  Arab,  cjiiob,  "a  cluster."  (3.)  Boser 
(~G'3),  sour,  i.  e.  unripe  grapes  (Isa.  xviii,  5).  (4.)  Ze- 
iiKirdh  (n"i''"2T),  "a  grape  cut  off."  The  "  blossom"  of 
tlie  vine  is  called  semnddr  ("I'I'Cp"),  Cant,  ii,  13,  lo. 
'•  Grape  -  stones"  are  probably  meant  by  chartsamiim 
(C"'2:2in);  A.V.  "  kernel,"  Numb,  vi,  i.  The  "cuticle" 
of  the  grape  is  denominated  zd)/  (M\  ibid.  ^oc.  c«V. ;  the 
"  tendrils"  by  sariyim  (n"'5"'l''i'),  Joel  i,  7.    See  Gkape. 
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The  sap  was  at  one  time  used  in  med- 


Vine  of  Palestine. 

II.  The  grape-vine  (  Vitis  vinifera)  is  supposed  to  be 
native  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  Its  culture  "ex- 
tends from  about  the  twenty-tirst  to  the  fiftieth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  reaches  from  Portugal  on  the  west 
to  the  confines  of  India  on  the  east.  It  is,  however, 
only  along  the  centre  of  this  zone  tliat  the  finest  wines 
are  made,  those  on  the  north  being  harsh  and  austere; 
and  the  grapes  grown  at  the  south  are  better  adapted 
for  making  raisins,  unless  when  they  are  grown  in  ele- 
vated positions  or  on  the  slopes  of  mountains.  Liebig 
states  that  the  wines  of  warm  countries  possess  no  odor; 
wines  grown  in  France  have  it  in  a  marked  degree;  but 
in  the  wines  from  the  Rhine  the  perfume  is  most  in- 
tense" (Hogg,  Ve(]el.  Kinr/dom,  p.  181).  It  may  be  added 
that  not  only  is  it  largely  and  successfully  cultivated  in 
the  new  world  of  America,  but  that,  carried  across  the 
equator,  it  thrives  in  Southern  Africa  and  in  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  companion 
of  the  human  family  in  nearly  all  the  mild  and  genial 
regions  of  its  sojourn.  In  the  districts  of  the  Caucasus, 
as  well  as  in  the  elevated  valley  of  Cashmere,  the  vine 
climbs  to  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  trees,  and  the  grapes 
are  of  fine  quality  and  large  size  in  many  places  of  the 
intermediate  country. 

Every  part  of  the  vine  was,  and  still  continues  to  be, 


pressed  from  wild  grapes  is  well 
known  for  its  acidity.  The  late  Sir  A.  Burnes  rnen- 
tions  that  in  Cabnl  tliey  use  grape  powder,  obtained 
by  drying  and  powdering  the  unripe  fruit,  as  a  pleasant 
acid."  When  ripe,  the  i'ruit  is  everywhere  highly  es- 
teemed, both  fresh  and  in  its  dried  state  as  raisins. 
The  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit,  called  mtisl,  is  valued  as  a 
pleasant  beverage.  15y  fermentation,  wine,  alcohol,  and 
vinegar  are  obtained;  the  lees  yield  tartar;  an  oil  is 
sometimes  expressed  from  the  seeds;  and  the  ashes  of 
the  twigs  were  formerly  valued  in  consequence  of  yield- 
ing a  salt  which  we  now  know  to  be  carbonate  of  potash. 
The  first  mention  of  the  vine  in  Scripture  occurs  in 
Gen.  ix,  20:  "And  Noah  began  to  be  a  husbandman, 
and  he  planted  a  vineyard."  Jlany  are  of  opinion  that 
wine  was  not  unknown  before  the  Deluge,  and  that  the 
patriarch  only  continued  to  cultivate  the  vine  after  that 
event,  as  he  "had  done  before  it;  but  the  fathers  think 
that  he  knew  not  the  force  of  wine,  having  never  used 
it  before,  nor  having  seen  any  one  use  it.  The  grape- 
vine is  found  wild  at  this  day  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Noah's  first  vineyard,  at  the  foot  of  M(nmt  Ararat. 
Humboldt  found  "it  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  in 
Caramania,  and  in  Armenia.  It  is  also  a  native  of 
tJeorgia  and  of  the  northern  parts  of  Persia,  but  does 
not  extend  to  India,  though  several  plants  of  the  same 
family  are  common  among  the  mountains  of  the  north- 
ern parts  of  that  rich  country. 

Egypt  is  nowadays  by  no  means  eminent  for  its 
grapes;  but  the  first  "time  after  the  planting  of  Noah's 
vineyard  that  we  find  the  vine  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
it  is  "the  vine  of  Egypt  (Gen.  xl,  9-1 1 ;  comp.  Numb,  xx, 
5;  Psa.  Ixxviii,  47).  Even  although  we  had  not  the 
references  in  Herodotus,  and  the  tradition  ascribing  to 
Osiris  the  invention  of  wine,  the  frequency  with  which 
the  plant  or  its  fruit  is  figured  on  Egyptian  monuments 
shows  how  important  it  must  once  have  been.  See 
ViXEVAiiD.  The  vine,  however,  was  not  a  native  of 
Egypt,  nor  does  the  climate  favor  it.  In  ancient  times, 
as^'ve  learn  from  the  monuments,  great  care  was  taken 
in  its  culture,  but  with  comparatively  little  success;  and 
hence  the  surprise  of  tlie  spies  when  sent  to  survey  the 
promised  land  at  the  immense  clusters  of  grapes  they 
fomid.  Fearing  that  their  account  of  their  great  size 
would  not  be  credited  by  persons  accustomed  to  the  less 
productive  vines  of  Egypt,  they  brought  back  a  cluster 
of  the  grapes  to  convince  them,  as  we  learn  in  Numb, 
xiii,  23^  24:  "And  they  came  unto  the  brook  of  Eshcol, 
and  cut  down  from  thence  a  branch  with  one  cluster  of 
grapes,  and  they  bare  it  between  two,  upon  a  staff;  and 
they  brought  of  the  pomegranates  and  of  the  figs.  The 
place  was'called  Eshcol  because  of  the  cluster  of  grapes 
which  the  children  of  Israel  cut  down  from  thence." 
Some  wine,  indeed,  has  been  made  in  Lower  Egypt  ni 
different  ages,  but  it  was  never  celebrated  either  for 
quality  or  quantity.  From  the  fortieth  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis, where  the  dream  of  Pliaraoh's  chief  butler  is  re- 
lated, it  would  appear  that  the  juice  of  the  grape  fresh- 
pressed  was  drunk  by  the  king,  and  possibly  the  Egyp- 
tian grape-juice  at  that  time  was  used  in  the  state  of 
vnist.  But  though  the  Pliaraohs  drank  of  the  "  blood 
of  the  grape"  in  this  imperfect  state,  the  Ptolemies  rev- 
elled in  the  raaturer  wines  of  Palestine,  Cyprus,  and 
Greece;  and  one  of  them,  as  .Josephns  tells  ns,  among 
some  magnificent  gifts  sent  to  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
renewed  Ihe  Golden  Vine,  the  symbol  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, of  which  the  treasury  had  been  robbed.  Rosen- 
mhller  tells  us  that  in  the  Temple,  above  and  around  a 
gate  seventy  cubits  high,  which  led  from  the  porch  to 
the  holy  place,  a  richly  carved  vine  was  extended  as  a 
border  "and  decoration.  The  branches,  tendrils,  an<l 
leaves  were  of  the  finest  gold,  the  stalks  of  the  bunches 
were  of  the  length  of  the  human  form,  and  the  bunches 
hanging  upon  them  were  of  costly  jewels.  Herod  first 
placed  it  there;  rich  and  patriotic  Jews  from  time  to 
time   added  to  its  embellishment,  one  contributing  a 
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new  grape,  another  a  leaf,  and  a  third  even  a  bunch  of 
the  same  [)reciuiis  materials.     See  Tk.mple. 

Even  before  Israel  ruuk  jiossession,  the  land  of  prom- 
ise was  a  land  of  vineyards  (Dcut.  vi,  11;  xxviii,  29; 
Numb,  xiii,  23) ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  with 
what  minuteness  the  divine  legislator  enacted  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  culture  of  their  vineyards,  while  the 
prospective  owners  still  wandered  in  a  burning  desert 
(Exod.  xxii,  5;  xxiii,  11;  Lev.  xxv,  5,  1 1 ;  Nurab.  vi, 
3:  Deut.  xxii,  9;  xxiii,  24;  xxiv,  21).  For  this  cult- 
ure the  portion  of  Judah  was  especially  adapted,  and  in 
obtaining  for  his  inheritance  the  hilly  slopes  of  the 
south,  the  prophecy  of  his  ancestor  was  fultilled — he 
washed  his  garments  in  wine  and  his  clothes  in  the 
blood  of  grapes  (Gen.  xlix,  11).  Here,  more  than  else- 
where, are  to  be  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  the  vine- 
yards, marked  by  their  watch-towers  aiul  walls,  seated 
on  their  ancient  terraces — the  earliest  and  latest  symbol 
of  Judah.  The  elevation  of  the  hills  and  table-lands 
of  Judah  is  the  true  climate  of  the  vine,  and  at  Hebron, 
according  to  the  Jewish  tradition,  was  its  primeval  seat. 
It  was  from  the  Judtean  valley  of  Eshcol — "  the  torrent 
of  the  cluster" — that  the  spies  cut  down  the  gigantic 
cluster  of  grapes.  A  vineyard  on  a  "  hill  of  olives"  ("  a 
horn  the  son  of  oil,"  Isa.  v,  1  ),  with  the  "fence,"  and 
'•the  stones  gathered  out," and  "the  tower  in  the  midst 
thereof,"  is  the  natural  figure  which,  both  in  the  pro- 
phetical and  evangelical  reconls,  represents  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.  The  vine  was  the  emblem  on  the  coins 
of  the  Maccabees,  and  in  the  colossal  cluster  of  golden 
grapes  which  overhung  the  porch  of  the  second  Tem- 
ple; and  the  grapes  of  Judah  still  mark  the  tombstones 
of  the  Hebrew  race  in  the  oldest  of  their  European 
cemeteries,  at  Prague  (Stanley,  Sin.  and  Palest,  p.  1(12). 
Although  from  many  of  its  most  famous  haunts  the  vine 
has  disappeared  —  for  example,  from  Engedi  —  both  in 
Southern  Palestine  and  on  the  slopes  of  Lebanon  there 
are  specimens  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  old  renown  of 
this  "land  of  vine3'ards."  "The  grapes  of  Hebron  are 
still  considered  the  finest  in  the  Holy  Land.  Bunches 
weighing  from  six  to  seven  pounds  are  said  to  be  by  no 
means  uncommon,  and  Sir  IMoses  Montetiore  said  he  saw 
one  bunch  at  Hebron  a  yard  long"  (Gadby,  Wanderings, 
p.  458).  Schulz  (Letfunqen  des  //uchsten,  v,  28b,  qiwted 
by  Rosenmiiller,  J^ibl.  Bat.  p.  223)  speaks  of  supping  at 
Beitshin,  a  village  near  Ptolemais,  under  a  vine  whose 
stem  was  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  whose 
height  was  about  thirty  feet,  which  by  its  branches 
formed  a  hut  upwards  of  thirty  feet  broad  and  long. 
"  The  clusters  of  these  extraordinary  vines,"  he  adds, 
"  are  so  large  that  they  weigh  ten  or  twelve  pounds, 
and  the  berries  may  be  compared  with  our  small  plums." 
See  also  Belon,  Observat.  ii,  340 :  "  Les  seps  des  vignes 
sont  fort  gros  et  les  rameaux  fort  spacieux.  Les  habi- 
tants entendent  bien  comnie  il  la  faut  gouverner.  Car 
ils  la  plantent  si  loing  I'uue  de  I'autre  qu'on  pourroit 
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mencr  une  charrette  entre  deux.  Ce  n'est  pas  grande 
mervcille  si  les  raisins  sont  si  beaux  et  le  vin  si  puis- 
sant." Strabo  states  that  it  is  recorded  that  there  are 
vines  in  Margiana  whose  stems  are  such  as  would  re- 
quire two  men  to  span  roiuid,  and  whose  clusters  are 
two  cubits  long  {Geof/rap/i.  [ed.  Kramer],  i,  112).  Now 
Margiana  is  the  modern  district  of  Ghilan,  in  Persia, 
south-west  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  aiul  the  very  country  on 
whose  hills  the  vine  is  believed  to  be  indigenous.  Noth- 
ing would  be  easier  than  to  multiply  testimonies  rela- 
tive to  the  large  size  of  the  grapes  of  Palestine,  from  the 
published  accounts  of  travellers  such  as  Elliot,  Laborde, 
Mariti,  Dandini  (who  expresses  his  surprise  at  the  ex- 
traortlinarj'  size  of  tlie  grapes  of  Lebanon),  Kussell,  etc. 
We  must  be  content  with  quoting  tlie  following  extract 
from  Kitto's  Physical  Hist,  of  Palest,  p.  330,  which  is 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  spies'  mode  of  carrying  the 
grapes  from  Eshcol :  "  Elven  in  our  own  country  a  bunch 
of  grapes  was  produced  at  Welbeck,  and  sent  as  a  pres- 
ent from  the  duke  of  Kutland  to  the  marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham, which  weighed  nineteen  pounds.  It  was  con- 
vej'ed  to  its  destination — more  than  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant— on  a  staff  by  four  laborers,  two  of  whom  bore  it 
in  rotation."  The  greatest  diameter  of  this  cluster  was 
nineteen  inches  and  a  half,  its  circumference  four  feet 
and  a  half,  and  its  length  nearly  twenty-three  inches. 

Beth-haccerem, "  the  house  of  the  vine"  (Jer.  vi,  1 ; 
Nell,  iii,  14),  and  Abel-ceramSm,  "  the  plain  of  the  vine- 
yards," took  their  respective  names  from  their  vicinity 
to  vineyards.  Gophua  (now  Jifna).  a  few  miles  north 
of  Jerusalem,  is  stated  by  Eusebius  {Ononiast.  ^dpay£, 
f3('iTpvoi;)  to  have  derived  its  name  from  its  vines.  But 
see  OniNi. 

In  Italy  vines  are  trained  round  the  trunk  of  the  elm 
and  other  trees;  in  France  and  (iermany  for  a  lowlier 
growth  stakes  or  wooden  props  are  provided.  In  Pal- 
estine, however,  the  vine  is  usualh'  planted  on  the  side 
of  a  terraced  hill,  and  the  aged  branches  are  allowed  to 
trail  along  the  ground,  the  fruit- bearing  shoots  being 
raised  on  forked  sticks.  This  latter  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion appears  to  be  alluded  to  by  Ezekiel  (xix,  11,  12): 
"  her  strong  rods  were  broken  and  withered."  Dr.  Robin- 
son, who  has  given  us  much  information  on  the  vines 
of  Palestine,  thus  speaks  of  the  maimer  in  which  he  saw 
them  trained  near  Hebron :  "  They  are  planted  singly 
in  rows,  eight  or  ten  feet  apart  in  each  direction.  The 
stock  issuttered  to  grow  up  large  to  the  height  of  six  or 
eight  feet,  and  is  then  fastened  in  a  sloping  position  to 
a  strong  stake,  and  the  shoots  suffered  to  grow  and  ex- 
tend from  one  plant  to  another,  forming  a  line  of  fes- 
toons. Sometimes  two  rows  are  made  to  slant  towards 
each  other,  and  thus  form  by  their  shoots  a  sort  of  arch. 
These  shoots  are  pruned  away  in  autumn"  (/-libl.  Res.  ii, 
80,81).  Sometimes  the  large  stones  are  built  into  a 
rough  wall,  about  three  feet  high,  and  the  vines  are 
trained  over  it,  thus  exposing  a  large  surface  to  the  sun, 
and  ripening  magnificent  clusters  ( Tris- 
tram, Travels,  p.  606).  In  the  courts  of 
many  houses  vines  are  trained  over  a  trellis, 
~  or  framework  of  wood,  and  in  the  hot  weather 

^^-  the  ample  foliage  affords  a  delightful  shadow 

5^5^  (see  1  Kings  iv,  25 ;  Mic.  iv,  4). 

~-^-z_-,.-  Besides  planting  the  vine  and  protecting 

„._  it  from  aggressors,  such  as  jackals  or  "little 

foxes"  (Cant,  ii,  15),  and  that  wholesale  de- 
stroyer "the  boar  out  of  the  wood"  (Psa. 
Ixxx,  13),  to  say  nothing  of  unscrupulous 
passengers  or  mischievous  marauders  (ver. 
12  ;  Gen.  xlix,  22,  23),  the  careful  husliand- 
fev'       -     rnan  "prunes  and  purges"  his  vine,  that 
;      it  may  bring  forth   more  and  better  fruit 
^'     (John  XV,  2).     "  The  pruniiiff,  or  lopping 
•\^  ^    of  the  fruitless  shoots,  takes  place  first  in 
ISIarch,  when   the  clusters  begin  to   form. 
The  twig  that  is  lopped  off  in  ]\Iarch  has 
time  to  shoot  by  April,  when,  if  it  give  no 
promise,  it  is  again  lopped  off,  and  thus 
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again,  if  still  fruitless,  in  May;  after  which  it  does  not 
shoot  forth,  and  the  process  of  pruning  ceases.  Such 
is  the  different  treatment  of  the  fruitful  and  the  fruit- 
less branch.  From  the  former  a  twig  or  shoot  is  taken 
away  ;  the  latter  is  taken  away  itself,  and,  its  wood 
being  untit  for  any  other  use,  it  is  cast  into  the  tire 
and  burned  (Ezek.  xv,  2,  5).  The  purtjiwj  of  the  vine 
is  effected  by  making  incisions  in  it  with  a  knife,  which 
requires  to  be  done  with  great  skill  and  delicacy.  In 
this  way  the  infected  sap  is  drawn  off,  and  the  diseased 
vine,  which  would  otherwise  die,  is  preserved.  This 
is  what  is  calleil  the  bleeding  of  the  vine,  and  is  often 
alluded  to  by  religious  writers  as  an  emblem  of  sancti- 
fied atttictiiin"  (Anderson, /)iWe  L'ufht  from  Bible  Lands, 
p.  290).  Besides  wild-boars,  jackals,  and  foxes,  other 
enemies,  such  as  birds,  locusts,  and  caterpillars,  occa- 
sionally damaged  the  vines. 

The  vine  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  sidiject  to  the 
usual  restrictions  of  the  "seventh  year"  (Kxod.  xxiii, 
1 1)  and  the  jubilee  of  the  tiftieth  year  (Lev.  xxv,  11). 
Tiie  gleanings,  oleloth  (n?5"),  were  to  be  left  for  the 
]io()r  and  stranger  (Jer.  xlix,  9;  Deut.  xxiv,  21).  The 
vineyard  was  not  to  be  sown  "with  divers  seeds"  (xxii, 
9),  but  lig-trees  were  sometimes  planted  in  vineyards 
(Luke  xiii,  G;  comp.  1  Kings  iv,  25:  "Every  man  un- 
der his  vine  and  under  his  tig-tree").  Persons  passing 
through  the  vineyard  were  allowed  to  eat  the  grapes 
therein,  but  not  to  carry  any  away  (Deut.  xxiii,  24). 

The  vintage,  batsir  (~i^;J3),  which  formerly  was  a 
season  of  general  festivity,  as  is  the  case  more  or  less  in 
all  vine-growing  countries,  commences  in  September. 
The  towns  are  deserted,  and  the  people  live  among  the 
vineyards  (S^S)  in  the  loilges  and  tents  (Robinson,  ut 
Slip. ;  comp.  Judg.  ix,  27;  Jer.  xxv,  30;  Lsa.  xvi,  10). 
The  grapes  were  gathered  with  shouts  of  joy  by  the 
"  grape-gatherers"  ("^3)  (Jer.  xxv,  30),  and  put  into 
baskets  (seevi,  9).  They  were  then  carried  on  the 
head  and  shoulders,  or  slung  upon  a  yoke,  to  the  "  wine- 
press" (rw).  Those  intended  for  eating  were  perhaps 
put  into  flat  open  baskets  of  wickerwork,  as  was  the 
custom  in  Egypt  {Wi\kmson,  Am:  Ur/ypf.  i,  40).  In 
Palestine  at  present  the  finest  grapes,  says  liobinson, 
are  dried  as  raisins,  fsiinmuk  (p^52^),  and  the  juice  of 
the  remainder,  after  having  been  trodden  and  pressed, 
"  is  boiled  down  to  a  syrup  which,  under  the  name  of 
dibs  (iT^T')'  i'*  much  used  by  all  classes,  wherever  vine- 
yards are  found,  as  a  condiment  with  their  food."  For 
furtlier  remarks  on  the  modes  of  making  fermented 
drinks,  etc.,  of  the  jiuce  of  the  grape,  see  Wine.  The 
vineyard  (w"13),  which  was  generally  on  a  hill  (lsa. 
V,  I;  Jer.  xxxi,  5;  Amos  ix,  13),  was  surrounded  by 
a  wall  or  hedge  in  order  to  keep  out  the  wild  boars 
(Psa.  Ixxx,  13),  jackals,  and  foxes  (Numb,  xxii,  24; 
Cant,  ii,  15;  Neh.  iv,  3;  Ezek.  xiii,  4,  5;  l\Iatt.  xxi, 
33),  which  commit  sad  havoc  among  the  vines,  both  by 
treading  them  down  and  by  eating  tiie  grapes.  With- 
in the  vinevard  was  one  or  more  towers  of  stone  in 
which  the  vine-dressers,  koremim  (D'^'2"i2),  lived  (lsa. 


i,  8;  V,  2;  Matt,  xxi,  33;  see  also  Robinson,  Bill.  Jies. 
i,  213;  ii,  81).  The  press,  gath  ("5),  and  vat,  i/ekeb 
(SJ?;^),  which  was  dug  (Matt,  xxi,  33)  or  hewn  out  of 
the  rocky  soil,  were  jiart  of  the  vineyard  furniture  (lsa. 
V,  2).  One  of  these  ancient  wine-presses,  scooped  out 
in  the  living  rock,  has  been  described  by  Robinson.  He 
found  it  on  the  road  from  Akka  to  Jerusalem.  "Advan- 
tage had  been  taken  of  a  ledge  of  rock ;  on  the  upper 
side,  towards  the  south,  a  shallow  vat  had  been  dug 
out,  eight  feet  stpiare  and  fifteen  inclies  deep,  its  bot- 
tom declining  slightly  towards  the  north.  The  thick- 
ness of  rock  left  on  the  north  side  was  one  foot;  and 
two  feet  lower  down  on  that  side  another  smaller  vat 
was  excavated,  four  feet  scpiare  by  three  feet  deep. 
The  grapes  were  trodden  in  the  shallow  upper  vat, 
and  the  juice  drawn  off  by  a  hole  at  the  bottom,  still 
remaining,  into  the  lower  var.  This  ancient  press 
would  seem  to  prove  that  in  other  days  these  hills 
were  covered  with  vineyards;  and  such  is  its  state  of 
preservation  that,  were  there  still  grapes  in  the  vicini- 
ty, it  might  at  once  be  brought  into  use  without  repair" 
{Bibl.  Res.  iii,  137).  This  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
the  Hebrew  wine-press.  Like  the  Egyptians,  the  Jews 
may  have  also  em[)loyed  presses  made  of  wood ;  but 
those  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock  woidd  be  landmarks 
as  permanent  as  threshing-floors  similarly  constructed 
(comp.  Judg.  vii,  25;  Zech.  xiv,  10,  with  (ien.  1,  10;  2 
Sam.  xxiv,  18).  It  was  a  simjile  but  sutticient  arrange- 
ment, and  modern  ingenuity  has  not  much  improved  on 
it.  Nor  has  any  effectual  substitute  been  fomid  for  the 
human  foot  as  an  apparatus  for  exjiressing  the  juice  of 
the  grape  without  crushing  the  seeds  or  "  stones."    See 

WlNK-FAT. 

Approaching  Hebron,  Dr.  Bonar  describes  the  square 
towers  in  gardens,  corresponding  to  those  mentioned  in 
lsa.  V,  2 ;  Matt,  xxi,  33,  and  aiids,  "  These  towers  seem 
of  considerable  size,  as  if  meant  for  something  more  than 
watching;  and  we  are  told  that  in  summer  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  take  up  their  residence  in  their  gar- 
dens, and  make  use  of  these  t()wers  for  shelter  by  night, 
as  they  do  of  their  olives  and  vines  for  shade  by  day" 
{Land  of  Promise,  p.  Gl).  Even  in  spring,  and  long  be- 
fore a  single  "  berry"  was  ripe,  with  their  fresli  and  deli- 
cate fragrance,  and  with  their  promise  of  "things  not 
seen  as  yet,"  there  was  a  great  attraction  in  the  vine- 
yards; and  though  it  were  only  to  see  if  the  "vine 
flourished  and  the  tender  grape  appeared,"  it  was  worth 
while  to  arise  early  and  "  go  forth  to  the  field  and  lodge 
in  the  villages"  (Cant,  ii,  11-13  ;  vii,  11,12).  Nor  must 
we  forget  the  feathered  minstrelsy  wdiich  at  that  season 
made  the  vineyards  vocal.  They  are  the  hiding-place 
of  the  bulbul,  the  nightingale  of  Palestine;  and  in  vine- 
yards under  Hermon,  Tristram,  in  the  course  of  two 
days,  discovered  a  finch  and  two  warblers,  all  of  them 
perfectly  new  to  ornithology,  and  all  of  them  "  songsters 
of  no  ordinary  power  and  comjiass"  {Tniveh,  p.  GOG). 

Even  the  leaves  and  the  stocks  of  the  vine  are  use- 
ful. The  cuttings  of  the  vine  and  the  leaves  are  much 
used  for  manure  to  the  vineyards.  The  leaves  are  also 
used  as  a  vegetable,  chopijcd  meat  and  rice  being  rolled 
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lip  totrpthcr  in  single  leaves,  and  boiled  for  the  table ; 
it  inakos  a  very  ayreeable  di.-^b.  The  leaves  are  also 
used  for  fodder.  The  scarcity  of  fuel,  particidarly  wood, 
ill  most  ]iarts  of  the  East  is  so  great  tliat  they  siipi)ly 
it  with  everything  capable  of  burniiii;- — eow-dinig-,  dried 
roots,  pariiiirs  of  fruits,  withered  stalks  of  herbs,  and 
flowers.  Vine-twitrs  are  particidarly  mentioned  as  used 
f..r  fuel  ill  dressino-  tlieir  food  by  D'Arvieux.  La  Hoque, 
and  others.  Ezekiel  says,  in  his  parable  of  the  vine 
used  lisuratively  for  the  people  of  (Jod.  '•  Shall  wood  be 
taken  tliereof  to  do  any  work?  or  shall  men  take  a  pin 
(if  it  to  hanLC  any  vessel  thereon?  BehoUl,  it  is  cast 
into  the  fire  for  fuel"  (xv,  3,  4).  "If  a  man  abide  not 
iu  me,"  saiili  our  Lord,  "  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch  (of 
the  vine),  and  is  withered;  and  men  gather  them,  and 
cast  them  into  the  fire,  and  they  are  burned"  (John 
XV.  G).     See  l'"it:i.. 

III.  Everywhere  present,  so  beautiful,  so  valuable,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  the  vine  reappears  on  almost  every 
page  of  poetic  Scrijiture;  and,  ahnost  as  if  created  on 
purpose,  it  has  become  the  symbol  of  the  believer  and 
of  the  Cliuich.     "My  beloved  hath  a  vineyard  on  a 
very  fruitful  hill."     Thus  Israel  is  a  vine  brought  from 
Egypt,  and  planted  by  the  Lord's  hand  in  the  land  of 
jiromise;  room  had  been  prejiared  for  it  (comp.  with 
this  the  passage  from  Belon  (pioted  above V,  ami  where 
it  took  root  it  filled  the  land,  it  covered  the  hills  wilh 
its  shadow,  its  boughs  wore  like  the  goodly  cedar-trees 
(Psa.  Ixxx,  8-10).    Comp.  Gmelin  (Trarek  tfiroiir/h  Niis- 
sia  and  North.  Persia,  iii,43I),  who  thus  speaks  of  the 
vines  of  (ihilan :  "  It  is  fond  of  forests.  .  .  .  and  is  fre- 
quently found  about  promontories;  and  their  lower  part 
is  almost  entirely  covered  with  it.     There,  higher  than 
the  eyecaiireacli.it  winds  itself  about  the  loftiest  trees; 
and  its  tendrils,  which  here  have  an  arm's  thickness,  so 
spread  and  mutually  entangle  themselves  far  and  wide 
that  in  places  where  it  grows  in  the  most  luxuriant 
wildness  it  is  very  difticult  to  find  a  passage."'     To  dwell 
under  the  vine  and  tig-tree  is  an  emblem  of  domestic 
liappiness  and  peace  (1   Kings  iv,  2o;  Psa.  cxxviii,  3; 
]Mic.  iv, 4) ;  the  rebellious  people  of  Israel  are  compared 
to  "wild  grapes,"  "an  empty  vine,"  "the  degenerate 
plant  of  a  strange  vine"  (Isa.  v,  2, 4  [but  see  Cociii.E]  ; 
Jer.  ii,  21 ;  Hos.  x,  1),  etc.     It  is  a  vine  which  our  Lord 
selects  to  show  tlie  spiritual  union  which  subsists  be- 
tween himself  and  his  members  (John  xv,  1-6).     With 
a  stock  or  stem  and  its  outgoing  branches,  a  wonderful 
hydraulic  apparatus,  made  for  the  rapid  transmission 
and  rich  elaboration  of  the  liipiid  treasures  hidden  in  the 
soil;  with  feeble  and  flexible  twigs  which,  in  order  to 
grow  upward,  must  clasp  the  elm  or  cling  to  the  wall; 
with  its  avidity  for  the  sunshine  and  the  shower;  with 
its  large  soft  leaves,  and  the  tender  scent  of  its  meek 
inconspicuous  blossom;  above  all,  with  its  atnethystine 
ri[)eness  empurpling  autumn's  diadem  and  inviting  the 
world  to  gladness,  it  is  an  adniiralile  emblem  of  the 
Christian  and  tlie  Church — of  the  believing  soul  and  the 
believing  society.     "My  soul  cleavetli  to  the  dust,"  and 
it  is  only  by  clasping  and  cliniiiiiig  that  the  fallen  nature 
rises;  and,  like  the  vine  with  its  curling  tendrils,  so  with 
the  feeble  fingers  of  his  faith  tiie  Christian  takes  hold 
and  mounts  upward.     Of  the  Kock  of  Ages,  of  the  Pil- 
lar and  (iround  of  the  Truth,  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  he 
takes  hold :   and  from    the   dust,  and   from   amid  the 
cree|)ing  things,  is  drawn  up  info  the  pure  air  and  the 
sunshine.     Ami  just  as  he  reposes  on  a  sure  sn]iport — 
a  Saviour  as  faithful  as  he  is  mighty — so  he  has  a  strong 
.afhnity  for  those  truths  and  that  communion  which 
keep  up  the  spirit's  life.     'J'he  vine  subsists  by  drink- 
ir.g.     It  is  because  he  is  himself  suih  a  thirsty  plant 
that  his  clusters   are  so  refreshing.      Through  every 
eager  channel  absorbing  the  fulness  of  the  neighboring 
well,  he  hangs  aloft  his  Hasks  of  nectar — his  jiensile 
fountain  tilleil  with  the  essence  of  all  the  summer,  yet 
cooled  again  by  the  broad  leaves  amid  which  it  nes- 
tles.    So  the  believer  has  not  only  an  aspiring  tenden- 
cy, but  a  thirsty  tcniperauicnt.    Longing  for  that  which 


is  the  very  life  and  renovation  of  his  reawakened  im- 
mortality, his  "soul  thirsteth  for  God,  the  living  (iod  ;" 
and  with  great  joy  it  is  fliat  he  draws  water  from  tlie 
wells  of  salvation.  If  true  to  his  privileges,  if  planted 
by  the  river  and  consfantly  resorting  to  God  and  the 
word  of  his  grace,  the  inner  life  will  be  vigorous  and 
abundant.  Still  "  fat  and  full  of  sap.  and  ever  flourish- 
ing," through  the  much  fruit  which  he  bears,  the  world 
shall  be  the  better,  the  Eather  shall  be  glorifled.     See 

(jrAItDKN. 

A'INE  OE  SODOM  (2np  -ZlJ.  f/epJien  Sedum  ;  Sept. 
(iHTTiXoc  SoCd//(ijv;  Vulg.  vinea  Sodomoriim)  occurs 
only  in  Dent,  xxxii,  32,  where  of  the  wicked  it  is  said, 
"  their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the  fields  of 
(iomorrali."  It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  passage 
alludes  to  the  celebrated  apples  of  Sodom,  of  which  Jo- 
sephns  (  War,  iv,  8,  4)  speaks,  and  to  which,  apparently, 
Tacitus  (/Jut,  V,  G)  alludes.  Much  has  been  written  on 
this  curious  subject,  and  various  trees  have  been  con- 
jectured to  be  that  which  produced  those 

"Dead  Sea  fruits  that  tempt  the  eye, 
But  turu  to  ashes  on  the  lips," 

of  which  IMoore  and  Byron  sing.  The  following  is  the 
account  of  these  fruits  as  given  by  Josephus:  Speaking 
of  Sodom  (lit  Slip.),  he  says,  "  It  was  of  old  a  happy  land, 
lioth  in  respect  of  its  fruits  and  the  abundance  of  its 
cities;  but  now  it  is  all  burned  up.  I\Ien  say  that,  on 
account  of  the  wickedness  of  its  inhabitants,  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  lightning.  At  any  rate,  there  are  still  to  be 
seen  remains  of  the  divine  fire  and  traces  of  fine  cities: 
and,  moreover,  ashes  produced  in  the  fruits,  which  in- 
deed resemble  edible  fruit  in  color,  but,  on  being  pluck- 
ed by  the  hand,  arc  dissolved  into  smoke  and  ashes." 
Tacitus  {lit  sup.)  is  more  general,  and  speaks  of  all  the 
herbs  and  flowers,  whether  growing  wild  or  planted, 
turning  black  and  crumbling  into  ashes. 

Some  travellers,  as  jMaundrell  {Early  Trar.  in  rales- 
tine  [Bohn,  18-18],  p.  454),  regard  the  whole  story  as  a 
fiction,  being  unable  either  to  see  or  hear  of  any  fruit 
that  would  answer  the  required  description.  I'ococke 
supposed  the  apples  of  Sodom  to  be  pomegranates, 
"wliich,  having  a  tough,  hard  rind,  and  being  left  on 
the  trees  two  or  three  years,  may  be  dried  to  dust  inside, 
and  the  outside  may  remain  fair."  Hasselquist  {Trar, 
p.  287)  seeks  to  identify  the  apples  in  question  with  the 
egg-shaped  fruit  of  the  Solamnn  melonr/ena  when  at- 
tacked by  some  species  o(  tenthredo,  which  converts  the 
whole  of  the  inside  into  dust,  while  the  rind  remains 
entire  and  keeps  its  color.  Seetzen,  in  bis  letters  to 
baron  Zach  {Monat.  Correspond.  xviii,442),  thought  he 
had  discovered  the  apples  of  Sodom  in  the  fruit  of  a 
kind  of  cotton-tree,  which  grew  in  the  plain  of  El-Glior, 
and  was  known  by  the  name  o(  Aoschar.  The  cotton 
is  contained  in  the  fruit,  which  is  like  a  pomegranate, 
but  has  no  pulp.  Chateaubriand  concludes  the  long- 
sought  fruit  to  be  that  of  a  thorny  shrub  with  small  ta- 
per leaves,  which,  in  size  and  color,  is  exactly  like  the 
liftle  Egyptian  lemon;  when  dried,  this  fruit  yields  a 
blackish  seed,  which  may  be  compared  to  ashes,  and 
which,  in  taste,  resembles  bitter  pepper.  Burckhardt 
{Trarels  in  Sijriii,  p.  392)  and  Irby  and  Mangles  believe 
that  the  free  which  |iroduces  these  celebrated  apples  is 
one  which  they  saw  abundantly  in  the  (ilior  to  the  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  known  by  the  vernacular  name  of 
asheyr,  or  oshar.  This  tree  bears  a  fruit  of  a  reddish- 
yellow  color,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  w  hich  con- 
tains a  white  substance  resembling  the  finest  silk,  and 
enveloping  some  seeds.  This  silk  is  collected  by  the 
Arabs  and  twisted  into  matches  for  their  firelocks.  Dr. 
Kobinson  {Jyihl.  lies,  i,  523),  when  at  'Ain  Jidy,  without 
knowing  at  tlie  moment  whether  it  had  been  observed 
by  former  travellers  or  not,  instantly  pronounced  in  fa- 
vor of  the  'dsher  fruit  being  the  apples  of  Sodom.  Mr. 
Walter  Elliot,  in  an  article  "on  the  Poma  Sodamiliai, 
or  Dead  Sea  apples"  {Trans,  of  the  Entoviol.  Soc,  1837-' 
40,  ii,  14),  endeavors  to  show  that  the  apples  in  question 
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are  oak-galls,  which  he  found  growing  plentifully  on 
dwarf  oaks  (^Querciis  i/ifccforia)  in  the  country  beyond 
the  Jordan.  He  tells  us  that  the  Arabs  asked  him  to 
bite  one  of  these  galls,  and  that  tliey  laughed  when 
they  saw  his  mouth  full  of  dust.  "That  these  galls  are 
the  true  Dead  Sea  apples,"  it  is  added,  "there  can  no 
longer  be  a  question.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  their  rich,  glossy,  purplish-red  exterior;  nothing 
more  bitter  than  their  porous  and  easily  pulverized  in- 
terior" (ihul.  p.  16).  The  opinion  of  Pococke  may,  we 
think,  be  dismissed  at  once  as  being  a  most  improbable 
conjecture.  The  objection  to  the  tSnlanvm  melonr/ena 
is  tliat  the  plant  is  not  peculiar  to  the  shores  or  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Sea  of  Sodom,  but  is  generally  distribu- 
ted tliroughout  Palestine;  besides  which  it  is  not  likely 
that  tlie  fruit  of  which  Josephiis  speaks  should  be  rep- 
resented l)y  occasional  diseased  specimens  of  the  fruit 
of  the  egg-apple.  We  must  look  for  some  plant,  the 
normal  character  of  whose  fruit  comes  somewhere  near- 
er to  the  rcii  lired  conditions.  Seetzen's  plant  is  the 
same  as  that  mentioned  by  Burckhardt,  Irby  and  Man- 
gles, and  Kol^insiin,  i.  e.  the  'tisher.  Chateaubriand's 
thorny  shrub,  wiih  fruit  like  small  lemons,  may  be  the 
Zukbmi  {Bidtiniles  -I'Jf/i/ptiiiCfi);  but  it  certainly  can- 
not be  the  tree  intended.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
the  oak-galls  of  which  Mr.  KUiot  speaks  should  be  the 
i'ruit  in  question ;  because  these  being  formed  on  a  tree 
so  generally  known  as  an  oak,  and  being  common  in  all 
countries,  would  not  have  been  a  subject  worthy  of  es- 
jiecial  remark  or  have  been  noticed  as  something  pecul- 
iar to  the  district  around  the  Sea  of  Sodom.  The  fruit 
of  the  ^iisher  appears  to  liave  the  best  claim  to  represent 
the  apples  of  Sodom.  The  Calolropix  procern  is  an  In- 
dian plant,  and  thrives  in  the  warm  valley  of 'Ain  Jidy, 
but  is  scarcely  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Palestine.  The 
readiness  with  which  its  fruit,  "fair  to  the  eye,"  bursts, 
when  pressed,  agrees  well  with  .losephus's  account ;  and, 
altliough  there  is  a  want  of  suitableness  between  "  the 
few  fibres"  of  Robinson,  and  the  "smoke  and  ashes"  of 
the  Jewish  historian,  yet,  according  to  a  note  by  the 
editor  of  Seetzen's  Letlers,  the  fruit  of  the  calotropis  in 
winter  contains  a  yellowish  dust,  in  appearance  resem- 
bling certain  fungi,  but  of  pungent  quality.  —  Smith. 
From  the  fact  that,  in  the  song  of  Moses,  it  is  a  vine 
which  is  mentioned.  Dr.  Hooker  argues  with  much  force 
in  favor  of  the  colocynth  [see  (iouKi)],  tiie  foliage  and 
trailing  stem  of  which  are  sufhciently  vine-like.  The 
general  use  of  the  word  "apple,"  in  subsequent  times, 
carries  our  thoughts  away  from  the  hal)it  of  the  plant 
to  the  ap|iearance  of  its  fruit,  whicli  in  both  colocyutli 
and  calotropis  is  certainly  not  unlike  an  apple  and  very 
mdike  a  grape.  Notwithstanding  the  highly  authori- 
tative opinion  in  favor  of  the  former,  we  still  lean  to  the 
calotropis.  Found  at  'Ain  Jidy  (Kngedi)  and  Keferein, 
and  abundantly  on  the  eastern  shore,  it  is  decidedly  a 
Dead  Sea  plant;  and  there  is  something  in  its  appear- 
ance and  habit  wliich  arrests  the  eye  and  impresses  the 
iinaginati<in.  Mr.  Tristram  calls  it  "the  strangest  and 
most  tropical-loiikiug  shrid)  he  ever  saw,  having  hollow 
puff-balls  by  way  of  fruit,"  and  without  hesitation  pro- 
nounces it  "the  true  apple  of  Sodom"  (Truv.  p.  2MI). 
Afterwarils  he  describes  it  as  a  tree  "with  cork-like, 
thick,  and  liglit  bark,  wrinkled  and  furrowed,  huge  glos- 
sy leaves,  rounder  tlian  those  of  the  laurel,  and  almost  as 
large  as  the  foliage  of  the  caoutchouc-tree.  We  might 
have  taken  it  for  a  species  of  spurge  (eiiphnrhiii),  from 
the  abiMidanee  of  acrid  milk  it  discharged  when  broken 
or  punctured  ;  but  IMaundrell  at  once  recognised  it  as  an 
old  acquaintance  in  Nubia,  It  was  now  both  in  flower 
and  fruit.  The  blossoms  were  like  those  of  some  sjie- 
cies  of  caper,  and  the  fruit  like  a  very  large  apple  in 
shape  antl  color — golden  yellow — and  soft  to  the  touch  ; 
but,  if  ripe,  cracking  like  a  puft'-liall  when  slightly  press- 
ed, and  containing  only  a  long  thread  of  small  seeds  on 
a  liaU'-open  pod,  with  long  silky  filaments,  which  the 
Hcdawin  prize  highly,  and  twist  into  matches  for  their 
lirelocks"  {ibid.  p.  283),     The  acrid  spurge-like  juice  at 


once  suggests  the  gall  in  Deut. xxxii.32:  "Their  vino 
is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the  fields  of  Gomorrah  : 
their  grapes  are  grapes  of  gall,  their  clusters  are  bitter." 
— Fairbairn.     See  Ai'pi.e  of  Sodom. 

Vinegar  (""H ;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  oIoq  ;  Vnlg.  ace- 
tiiin).  The  Helirew  term  chdmets  was  ap|)lied  to  a  bev- 
erage, consisting  generally  of  wine  or  strong  drink 
turned  sour  (whence  its  use  was  proscribed  to  the  Naz- 
arite.  Numb,  vi,  8),  but  sometimes  artiticially  made  by 
an  admixture  of  barley  and  wine,  and  thus  liable  to 
fermentation  (Jlishna,  Pesac/i.  iii,  1).  It  was  acid  even 
to  a  proverb  (Prov.  x,  "it)),  and  by  itself  formed  a  nau- 
seous draught  (Psa.  Ixix,  21),  but  was  serviceable  for 
the  purpose  ()f  sopping  bread,  as  used  by  laborers  (  Puth 
ii,  14),  being  refreshing  in  the  heat  (Pliny,  xxiii,  •_'(; ; 
comp.  ii.  49).  The  degree  of  its  aciiiity  may  be  inferred 
from  Prov.  xxv.  20,  where  its  effect  on  nitre  is  noticed. 
See  Wine.  Similar  to  the  chomets  of  the  Hebrews  was 
the  acetitm  of  the  Romans — a  thin,  sour  wine,  consumed 
by  soldiers  (Veget.  7>  Re  Mil.  iv,  7)  either  in  a  pure  state 
or,  more  usually,  mixed  with  water,  when  it  was  termed 
posca  (Pliny,  xix,  20;  Spartian.  Ihtdr.  10).  This  was 
the  beverage  of  which  the  Saviour  partook  in  his  dy- 
ing moments  (]Matt.  xxvii,  48  ;  Mark  xv,  36;  John  xix. 
29, 30),  and  doubtless  it  was  refreshing  to  his  exhausted 
frame,  though  offered  in  derision  either  on  that  occasion 
or  previously  (Luke  xxiii,  36).  'I'he  same  liquid,  min- 
gled with  gall  (as  Matthew  states,  probably  with  the 
view  of  marking  the  fidtilment  of  the  prediction  in  Psa. 
Ixix,  21).  or  with  myrrh  (as  Jlark  states,  with  an  eye 
to  the  exact  historical  fact),  was  offered  to  the  Saviour 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  his  sufferings,  in  order  to  deaden 
the  perception  of  pain  (Matt,  xxvii,  34;  Mark  xv,  23). 
—Smith.  See  Grabiier.  De  Pusca  (Misen.  1701)  ;  Pfaflf, 
l)e  FMe  Esca  (Tub.  1755);  Byiucus,  De  Morte  Jesu 
Chr.  iii,  265.     See  Cuucikixion. 

Vines,  Kiciiaui),  a  learned  English  divine  and  pop- 
idar  preacher,  was  born  at  Blaston,  and  educated  at 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  From  the  university 
he  was  elected  schoolmaster  at  Hinckley;  entered  into 
holy  orders,  and  obtained  the  rectory  of  Weddington. 
In  1644  Mr.  Vines  was  chairman  of  the  assembly  of  di- 
vines which  established  the  Presbyterian  government, 
and,  as  F'uller  says,  was  the  champion  of  that  party. 
When  at  London  he  became  minister  of  St.  Clement 
Danes,  and  vicar  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry;  and  was  after- 
wards (1645)  apjiomted  master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  in 
Cambridge,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1650  on  ac- 
comit  of  the  iMigagemenf,  as  he  was  of  Presbyterian 
sentiments.  He  died  in  1655.  For  his  works,  which 
are  chiefly  sermons  and  other  pastoral  treatises,  see 
AUiijone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  nthors,  s.  v. 

Vinet,  Ali£xani>rk  Ronor.ruis,  an  eminent  Swiss 
divine  and  author,  was  born  at  Ouchy,  canton  of  Vaud, 
near  Lausanne,  June  17, 1797.  He  studied  in  the  acad- 
emy at  Lausanne,  inider  the  direction  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  of  which  he  was  onlained  a  minister  in  1819. 
He  taught  French  literature  at  the  University  of  Basle 
from  1817  to  1837,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
practical  tlieology  at  Lausanne,  which  post  he  held  un- 
til 1847,  after  which  he  again  taught  French  literature. 
He  obtained  in  1823,  through  the  efforts  of  (iuizot,  a 
prize  for  his  essay  Siir  la.  Lihertb  des  Cnlies.  Vinet  be- 
came one  of  the  commission  for  organizing  the  Protes- 
tant Church  in  the  canton  of  Vaud;  but  his  views  con- 
cerning the  functions  of  Church  and  State  being  reject- 
ed, he  seceded  from  the  State  Church  and  aided  in 
forming  an  independent  organization,  the  Free  Church 
of  Vaud  and  other  cantons.  In  1846  (Dec.  2)  he  lost 
his  professorship  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the 
new  radical  authorities  of  the  canton.  He  died  May 
18,  1847.  He  was  an  eloquent  antl  earnest  preachf  r, 
clear  and  brilliant  rather  than  profound  in  thought; 
and,  although  highly  evangelical  and  orthodox,  advo- 
cated the  utmost  liberty  and  toleration  of  opinion  and 
practice  in  matters  of  religion.     He  wrote  largely,  both 
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on  literature  and  religion,  and  most  of  his 
%v(irks  have  been  translated  into  Eniilish. 
His  works  on  French  literature  show  that  he 
was  thoroujihly  acijuaiuted  with  its  history, 
and  possessed  liie  critical  faculty  in  luj  mean 
tlegree.  As  a  philosophico- religious  writer 
he  is  very  popular  both  in  England  and 
America.  His  principal  works  are,  Chresto- 
viathie  Frangaise  (I8"29,  3  vols.) : — llUtoire  de 
la  Litteraturc,  Frangaise  au  XVII Heme  Steele 
(1851,  2  vols.):  —  Etudes  suj-  In  Litterature 
F?(ingaise  au  XlXieme  Si'ecle  (1849-51,3  <^^^:^ 
vols.)  : — Afemoire  eic  Faveiir  de  la  Liberie  des  "^^  *' 

Cultes  (182()) : — Discours  sur  quelques  Siijets 
Heli'/eitx  (1831)  :—Fssai  su?-  la  Manifestation 
des  CutivictionK  Reliyieuses,  et  sur  la  Separafinn  de 
I'Eylise  et  de  FEtut  (1842) : — Etudes  sur  Blaise  Pascal 
(1848)  -.—Meditations  Evancjeliques  (1849)  •.—  Tlieolor/ie 
Pastorale,  oil  Theologiedu  Miidstere  Erani/elique  (1850) : 
— and  //(iuiiletique,o>i  Theorie  de  la  P*-eiUcation  (1853). 
His  biography  has  been  written  by  Scherer,  .4.  Vinel, 
sa  Vie  et  ses  CEurres  (Paris,  1853);  and  by  Kambert, 
A .  Vinet,  ffistoire  de  sa  Vie  et  de  ses  Ouvi-ages  (Lausanne 
and  Paris,  1875).  See  also  Sainte-Beuve,  Portraits 
Contempoi-uiiis,  vol.  ii. 

Vineyard  (C^S,  Ih-em,  an  orchai-d).  In  ancient 
Egypt  the  orchard  and  vineyard  wore  not  separated  by 
any  wall,  and  tigs  and  other  trees  were  planted  within 
the  same  limits  as  the  vines.  But  if  not  connected  with 
it,  the  vineyard  was  close  to  the  orchard,  and  their  mode 
of  training  the  vines  on  wooden  rafters,  supported  by 
rows  of  columns,  which  divided  the  vineyard  into  nu- 
merous avenues,  was  both  tasteful  and  convenient.  The 
columns  were  frequently  colored,  but  many  were  simple 
wooden  pillars,  supporting,  with  their  forked  summits, 
the  poles  that  lay  over  them.  .Some  vines  were  al- 
lowed to  grow  as  standing  bushes,  and,  being  kept  low, 
did  not  retpiire  any  support;  others  were  formed  into  a 
series  of  bowers;  and  from  the  form  of 
the  hieroglyphic  signifying  vineyard 
we  may  conclude  that  the  most  usual 
method  of  training  them  was  in  bowers, 
or  in  avenues  formed  by  rafters  and  col- 
Figurative  Hie-  nrans.  But  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
!".':'?.!.^^'!^'?'f.'?'  attached  them  to  other  trees,  as  the  Ro- 
mans often  did  to  the  elm  and  poplar, 
and  as  the  modern  Italians  do  to  the 
white  mulberry,  nor  have  the  Egyptians  of  the  present 
day  adopted  this  European  custom.  When  the  vine- 
yard was  enclosed  within  its  own  wall  of  circuit,  it  fre- 
quently had  a  reservoir  of  water  attached  to  it,  as  well 
as  the  building  which  contained  the  wine-itress;  but 
the  various  modes  of  arranging  the  vineyard,  as  well 
as  the  other  parts  of  the  garden,  de[)eiided,  of  course,  on 
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Frightening  away  the  IJiids  with  a  Sling. 

the  taste  of  each  individual,  or  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
(ireat  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  clusters  from  the 
intrusion  of  birds;  and  boys  were  constantly  employed, 
about  the  season  of  the  vintage,  to  frighten  them  with 
a  sliug  and  the  sound  of  the  voice.  When  the  grapes 
were  gathered,  the  bunches  were  carefully  put  into  deep 
wicker  baskets,  which  men  carried,  either  on  their  head 
or  shoulders,  or  shmg  upon  a  yoke,  to  the  wine-press; 
hut  when  intended  for  eating,  they  were  put,  like  other 
fruits,  into  flat  open  baskets,  and  generally  covered  with 
leaves  of  the  palm,  vine,  or  other  trees.  These  flat  bas- 
kets were  of  wicker-work,  and  similar  to  those  of  the 
present  day  used  at  Cairo  for  the  same  purpose,  which 
are  made  of  osiers  or  common  twigs.  After  the  vintage 
was  over,  they  allowed  the  kids  to  browse  upon  the 
vines,  which  grew  as  standing  bushes  (eoinp.  Hor.  iS^//. 
ii,  5,  43);  and  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  grapes 
ripened  in  Egypt  was  the  month  Epiphi,  our  .lune  or 
July. — Wilkinson,  .4  »c.  y^/?//)/.  i.  41  sq.  See  Vis p:.  Al- 
though the  climate  of  Egypt,  especially  the  annual  over- 
flow of  the  Nile,  was  not  favorable  to  the  culture  of  the 
grape,  yet  from  the  above  monuments  we  infer  that  its 
cultivation  was  at  one  time  popular  in  Egypt,  though 
it  could  only  have  been  grown  with  success  in  a  few  of 
the  high-lying  districts,  or  on  artificially  elevated  beds; 
and  when  commerce  enabled  the  Egyjitians  to  import 
wine  from  other  countries  better  and  cheaper  than  they 
could  manufacture  it  tliemselves,  they  had  the  good 
sense  to  abandon  this  uuprotitable  branch  of  industry 
and  direct  their  attention  to  commodities  for  which  nat- 
ure afforded  them  greater  facilities.  See  Egypt.  In- 
deed, every  circumstance  proves  to  us  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine  required  great  care  and  attention  in 
Egypt.  This  care  was  particularly  recpiired  to  guard 
against  the  hfiary  night-shade,  called  by  the  Arabs  aneb 
el-dib,  or  the  wolf-vine,  which  is  common  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  grows  much  in  the  vineyards,  and  is  very 
pernicious  to  them.  It  greatly  resembles  a  vine  in  its 
shrubby  stalk.  This  may  have  been  "the  wild  vine" 
whose  fruit  poisoned  the  pottage  which  Elisha  miracu- 
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lously  cured  (2  Kings  iv,  39-41).  It  is  to  this  also  that 
Moses  alludes  in  his  prophetic  (lescriptioii  <if'  the  ("utiire 
degeneracy  of  the  Israelites,  "For  their  vine  is  of  the 
vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the  fields  of  (Jomcirrali :  their 
grapes  are  grapes  of  gall,  their  clusters  are  hitter:  their 
wine  is  the  poison  of  dragons,  and  the  cruel  venom  of 
asps"  (Deut.  xxxii,  32, 33).     See  Vine  of  Sodom. 

VINEYARDS,  Plain  of  the  (D^rins  b^X  ;  Sept. 
'EfiiXxapi-ieiv  v.  r.  'AjStX  a^nrtXioi'wi' ;  Vulg.  Abel  qtice 
est  viiitis  consit(i),  a  place  mentioned  only  in  Judg.  xi, 
33;  possibly  now  represented  liy  a  ruin  bearing  the  name 
of  Beit  el-Kerm — "house  of  the  vine" — to  the  north  of 
Kerak  (  De  Saulcy,  Narr.  i,  353),  if  the  Aroer  named 
in  the  same  passage  is  the  place  of  that  name  on  the 
Arnon  (W.  Jlnjeb).  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  cer- 
tain; and,  indeed,  the  probability  is  that  the  Ammon- 
ites, with  the  instinct  of  a  nomadic  or  semi-nomadic 
people,  betook  themselves,  when  attacked,  not  to  the 
civilized  and  cultivated  country  of  Moab  (where  Beit  el- 
Kerm  is  situated),  but  to  the  spreatiing  deserts  towards 
the  east,  where  they  could  disperse  themselves  after  the 
usual  tactics  of  such  tribes. — Smith.     See  Abel-cera- 

MI.M. 

Vini,  Sebastiano,  an  Italian  painter,  was  a  native 
of  Verona,  who  settled  at  Pistoja  in  the  early  part  of 
the  16th  century.  He  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and 
left  many  works  both  in  oil  and  fresco.  His  tn<(st  im- 
portant work,  however,  was  in  the  suppressed  chapel  of 
San  Desiderio,  in  which  the  "  fa(;ade  over  the  great  altar 
was  storied  with  the  Crucifixion  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Martyrs — a  work  abounding  with  figures  and  invention." 
See  Lanzi,  Storia  Pilturica;  Spooner,  Biofj.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vintage  (prop.  "■■'^2,  hittsir),  the  season  of  ingath- 
ering of  the  grape  (Lev.  xxvi,  5;  Isa.  xxiv,  13,  etc.), 
which  of  course  was  one  of  hilarity.  See  Harvest. 
The  produce  of  the  wine-crop  is  denoted  by  the  term 
^1"iJn,  tirush,  "  new  wine."  See  Wine.  For  the  oper- 
ations of  the  vintage  (Heuvel,Z)e  Vindemia  Vet.Hebrceoi: 
[Tr.  ad  Kh.  1755]),  see  Vine. 

Vintimille,  Charles  Gaspart)  Guillaume  de, 
a  French  prelate,  was  born  in  the  diocese  of  Frejus,  Nov. 
15,  1655,  of  the  distingiushed  family  of  De  Luc.  As 
soon  as  he  had  obtained  licensure  from  the  Sorbonne,  he 
received  from  his  micle,  Jean  de  Vintimille,  bishop  of 
Toulon, a  canonship  in  bis  cathedral,and  he  was  likewise 
prior  of  three  abbeys  in  Provence  until  nominated  (June 
27,  1684)  to  the  see  of  Marseilles;  but  the  political  dis- 
turbances of  the  time  prevented  his  consecration  till  Jan. 
9, 1692.  He  was  thence  transferred  (Feb.  1, 1708)  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Aix,  and  finally  (iNlay  12,  1729)  to  that 
of  Paris.  In  all  his  offices  he  displayed  great  fidelity 
and  public  generosity,  but  often  fell  under  royal  and 
even  papal  displeasure  for  his  defence  of  national  and 
popular  rights.  He  died  at  Paris,  March  13,  1746.  See 
Hoefer,  Xoiiv.  Biofj.  Generule,  s.  v. 

Vinton,  John  Adams,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  5,  1801.  He 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1828,  and  at  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary  in  1831.  He  preached  for 
several  churches  in  Maine,Vermont,  and  Massachusetts, 
from  1832  to  1852.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Vintnn 
Memorial  (Boston,  1858)  -.—The  Giles  Memorial  (1864)  : 
—  The  Sampson  Famibj  in  America  (1864) : — and  edited 
a  reprint  of  Deborah  Sampson's  Female  Review  (1866); 
besides  contributing  to  a  number  of  religious  and  liter- 
ary periodicals. 

Vinton,  Justus  H  ,  a  Baptist  missionary  in  Bur- 
mah,  was  born  in  Willington,  Conn.,  in  1806,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  In- 
stitute, now  Madison  LTniversity.  He  sailed  from  Bos- 
ton July  3,  1834,  for  the  field  of  his  missionary  labors, 
where  he  remained,  meeting  with  remarkable  success  in 
his  work,  until  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  1848. 


He  returned  to  Burmah  in  1850,  and  continued  his 
labors,  devoting  himself  especially  to  the  conversion 
and  religious  training  of  the  Karens.  He  died  JIarch 
31,  1858.  Mr.Vinton  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
zealous  and  successful  missionaries  ever  sent  to  heathen 
lands  by  the  Baptists  of  the  United  States.      (J.  C.  S.) 

Vinton,  Robert  Spencer,  a  Methodist  I<;piscopal 
minister,  was  first  employed  in  pastoral  work  in  1817; 
joined  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1.S18;  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1820,  and  elder  in  1822;  in  1868  was  super- 
numerated,  and  in  1869  superannuated.  Diirini;;  the 
war  president  Lincoln  commissioned  him  as  chaplain  in 
the  United  States  army,  and  charged  him  with  the  re- 
ligious watch-care  of  the  military  hospitals  of  Baltimore. 
He  died  of  paralysis,  July  31,  1870.  jMr.  Vinton  was 
devoted,  energetic,  of  spotless  reputation,  and  success- 
ful as  a  minister.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  ' 
187 J,  p.  19. 

Viol,  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  at  Amos  v,  23 ;  vi,  5, 
of  the  Heb.  PrJ/?!  nebel,  which  is  elsewhere  rendered 
"psaltery."  It  is  a  musical  instrument,  used  chiefly 
in  worship  (1  Kings  x,  12;  1  Chron.  xv,  16;  xxv,  1;  2 
Chron.  v,  12;  xxix,  25;  Mishna,  Sucroth,  x,4),but  also 
in  worklly  festivals  and  bampiets  (2  Chron.  xx.  28; 
Isa.  V,  12;  xiv,  11),  and  is  hence  often  connected  with 
chinnor',  "1123,  the  harjy  or  cithara  (Psa.  Ixxi,  22;  cviii, 
2;  cl,  3).  It  passed  from  the  East  to  the  Greeks, 
and  they  retained  the  name  ndbla,  vajiXa ;  Lat.  na- 
blium  (Ovid,  Ars  A  mat.  iii,  327;  comp.  Athen.  iv,  175; 
Strabo,  x,  471).  The  original  form  of  the  instrument 
is  uncertain;  it  was  not,  however,  a  proper  harp,  but 
more  like  the  cithara,  which,  as  Josephus  says  (Ant. 
vii,  12,  3),  had  twelve  strings,  and  was  played  by  the 
hand.  But  the  expression  niw'"  b23,  Jiebel  asm;  a- 
nebel  or  '•instnnnent  of  ten  strings,"  in  Psa.  xxxiii,  2; 
cxliv,  9,  seems  to  make  against  this  view,  if  we  render 
it  thus,  with  the  Sept.  {SsKaxopCov),  and  the  number  of 
strings  may  anciently  have  been  fewer,  or  even  vary- 
ing. From  another  meaning  of  iiebel,  leather  bottle  or 
sack,  some  understand  the  instrument  pictured  by  Nie- 
buhr  {Ttf.  xxvi;  see  Pfeitfer,  p.  23),  but  this  is  more 
probably  the  kinrior,  li'Si.  If  Augustine  was  right  (on 
Psa.  xxxi  and  xxvi),  cithara  and  psalferinm  (nablium) 
differed  in  this:  that  the  latter  had  the  sounding-box, 
to  which  the  strings  were  fastened,  on  the  upper  side; 
and  accordingly  Cassiodorus  and  Isidorns  (Orif/.  iii,  75) 
compared  it  to  an  inverted  A,  so  that  the  instrument 
resembled  a  vessel  enlarging  upwards.  Such  instru- 
ments are  seen  sometimes  on  Egyptian  monuments 
(Wilkinson,  ii,  280,  282,  287).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
form  of  the  most  ancient  cithara  compared  by  Thenius 
(Sachs,  exeffet.  Stud,  i,  100  sq.)  has  but  a  remote  resem- 
blance. Cases  for  the  nebel  are  mentioned  in  the  Mish- 
na (Chelim,  xvi,7). — Winer.     See  Psaltery. 

The  old  English  viol,  like  the  Spanish  vifiuela,via9,  a 
six -stringed  guitar.  Mr.  Chappell  (Pop.  Mus.  i,  246) 
says  "the  position  of  the  fingers  was  marked  on  the 
finger-board  by  frets,  as  in  guitars  of  the  present  day. 
The  'chest  of  viols'  consisted  of  three,  four,  five,  or  six 
of  different  sizes;  one  for  the  treble,  others  for  the  mean, 
the  counter-tenor,  the  tenor,  and  perhaps  two  for  the 
bass."  Etymologically,  I'w/  is  connected  with  the  Dan. 
Fiol  and  the  A.S.foele,  through  the  Fr.  viole,OU\  Fr. 
vielle,  Med.  Lat.  vitella.  In  the  Promj^torium  Parrulo- 
rum  we  find  "Fyyele,  viella,  tidicina,  vitella."  Again, 
in  North's  Plutarch  (Antonins,  p.  980,  ed.  1595)  there  is 
a  description  of  Cleopatra's  barge,  "  the  poope  whereof 
was  of  gold,  the  sailes  of  purple,  and  the  owers  of  silver, 
which  kept  stroke  in  rowing  after  the  sound  of  the  mu- 
sicke  of  Hutes,  howboyes,  cytherns,  ryolls,  and  such  other 
instruments  as  they  played  vpon  in  the  barge." — Smith. 
See  Musical  Instruments. 

Viola,  DoMENico,  a  Neapolitan  painter  of  the  17th 
centurv,  was  a  disciple  and  imitator  of  the  cavalier  Mat- 
tia  Preti.     He  executed  some  works  of  a  mediocre  grade 
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for  the  churches  and  collections,    lie  is  said  to  have  died  | 
al)i)ut  Iti'.K).    iiee.ii\woner,Bio(j./Jigt.<i/theFineA7-ls,s,y.  j 

Viole,  D.vMiii.  fiicoKGKs,  a  Icnnied  French  priest, 
was  l)uni  at  Smdaire  (diocese  of  t'liartres),  in  l.VJ.s,  of 
an  ..Id  n..l)le  laniily.  In  lt)--'o  lie  entered  the  Order  of 
r.ene.iictines  at  St.  :Manr,  and  then  studied  theoloi^y  at 
('..rliie.  He  spent  his  <tays  in  (piiet  study  and  histori- 
cal research,  dyins  at  Auxerre,  April  "il,  IGtiit,  and  Icav- 
iui;  several  works,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  Aoue.  Bio(j. 
(ieii^ritlr,  s.  V.  I 

Violent  Hands  is  a  phrase  in  the  rubric  ..f  the  | 
Eni,dish  service  lor  the  burial  of  tiie  dead,  which  de-  ; 
dares  that  tht.se  who  have  committed  suicide  are  not 
to  be  admitted  to  Christian  burial. 

Viper  is  the  uniform  rendering,  in  the  A.  Y.,  of 
nrsr.  cp/i'vh  (from  nS'S,  prob.  to  hiis),  which  occurs 
oidv  in  .lob  xx,  1(5;  Isa.  xxx,  (J:  lix,  5;  and  of  txicia 
(INIatt.iii,";  xii,34;  xxiii,i53;  Lulceiii,7;  Acts  xxviii, 
3).  In  all  instances  a  venomous  serpent  is  evidently 
denote.l.  but  the  particular  kind,  if  anything  more  than 
a  j^eneric  term,  is  indeterminable.  Tlie  lMii;lisli  name 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  viripara,  which  sii;iiities 
'•bringin<;  forth  its  young  alive;"  but,  though  the 
voung  are  thus  produced,  they  are  previously  formed 
in  an  egg  within  tlie  parent's  ovary,  and  hence  Isaiah's 
allusion  to  the  hatching  of  vipers  (lix,  5)  is  perfectly 
justified  i)y  physiology  and  natural  history.  Hence 
it  is  used  tropically  for  deceitfid  and  wicked  men  (Matt. 
iii,  7;  xii,  34:  xxiii,  33;  Luke  iii,  7).  From  the  earli- 
est ages  the  "viper"  has  been  dreaded  for  its  venomous 
bite,  and  made  tlie  emblem  of  everything  that  is  hurt- 
ful ami  destructive;  indeed,  its  poison  is  <me  of  the  most 
active  and  dangerous  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
true  viper  is  the  uildei-  (Pelins  bertis  or  Vijiera  beiiis), 


Common  Viper  {Vi/'era  bents). 

which  retains  its  eggs  until  hatched.  Its  bite,  how- 
ever, is  not  necessarily  fatal.  So  terrible  was  the  nat- 
ure of  these  creatures  that  they  were  very  commonly 
thought  to  be  sent  as  executioners  of  divine  vengeance 
upon  mankind  for  enormous  crimes  which  had  escaped 
tlie  course  of  justice.  The  people  of  Melita  showed 
that  tliey  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  this  supersti- 
tion when  I'aul  was  shii)wrecked  on  the  island  (Acts 
xxviii,  3).  Such  a  dangerous  serpent  is  known  in  the 
East  by  the  name  of  IcJ'uk  (i.  e.  el-ej/'ak,  equivalent  to 
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the  Ileb.  word) :  it  is  thus  described  by  Shaw  and  Jack- 
son as  the  most  venomous  of  the  serpent  tribe  in  Xortli- 
ern  Africa  and  Soutli-western  Asia.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  (piick  and  penetrating  poison;  it  is  about  two  fei  t 
long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  beautifully  spotted 
with  yellow  ami  brown,  and  sprinkled  over  with  black- 
ish specks  similar  to  the  horn-nosed  snake.  These  ser- 
pents iiave  a  wide  mouth  with  whicii  they  inhale  a 
great  ipiantity  of  air,  and  when  inflated  tlierewith  they 
eject  it  with  such  force  as  to  i)e  heard  a  considerable 
distance.  The  modern  Oriental  name  is  derived  from 
an  Arabic  word  which  signifies  "to  burn,"  wiience  some 
have  inferred  that  the  fiery  serpents  sent  to  chastise 
the  Israelites  in  the  desert  were  leffahs,  or  vipers.     Sec 

SlCUPENT. 

Vipond,  David,  an  English  Weslejan  minister, 
was  born  at  llardwick,  Norf.)lk,  in  1778.  He  was  saved 
from  inlidelity  by  reading  the  bi. .graphics  in  tiie  IIV.-- 
Icydii  M<-thodi>>t  Miiyazine.  His  appointments  were 
Canterbury,  Newbury,  Kochcster,  ISOX,  and  Sevenoaks, 

1811.  He  died  at  Newbury,  (.f  consumption,  .luly  I'i. 

1812.  See  »'«/.  Met/i.  J/t/y.  1813,  p.  8iSl ;  JJintiks  of 
IVesl.Conf.  1812. 

Vipoiid,  John,  a  !Methndist  preacher,  was  convert- 
ed vouiig.  and  in  1707  was  ailmitted  on  trial  by  the 
l']nglish  ^Vc^leyan  Conference.  In  1709  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  Whitehaven  Circuit,  where  he  only  preache.l 
a  few  times.  He  was  seized  witli  a  fever  and  died. 
His  character  was  unblemished  and  Iiis  talents  promis- 
ing.    See  Atmore,  Aleth,  Memorhil,  s.  v. 

Vipond,  William,  an  English  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter, labored  successfully  on  the  following  circuits:  Diss, 
I  Yarmouth,  Norwich.  Brackley,  18110;  Newbury,  Canter- 
bury, and  London  West,  1807.  He  died  at  Newbury, 
April  2(),  1800,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age  and 
the  eleventh  of  his  itinerancy.  "  His  ministerial  abil- 
ities were  great,  his  manner  devout,  his  language  pure 
Tud  impressive,  his  piety  deep,  his  information  exten- 
>-ive.  and  Ids  usefulness  considerable."  See  West.  Meth. 
M'tfi.  1810,  p.  10,49;  Minutes  of  Wesl.  Co«/.  1809. 

Viibius,  in  IJoman  mythology,  is  the  name  under 
whhdi  llippolijtiis  lived  after  Diana  had  raised  him 
from  the  dead.  She  married  him  to  tlie  nymph  Egeria 
m  the  sacred  forest  at  Aricia,  and  he  had  a  son.  whom 
he  also  called  Yirbius;  tliis  son  fought  in  tlie  army  of 
rurnus  against  .Eneas. 

Viret,  Peteij,  a  Swiss  reformer,  was  born  at  Orbe, 
ni  the  canton  of  Yaud,  in  1511,  and  was  educated  an.l 
converted  from  Ilomanism  at  Paris.  In  1531  Farel  vis- 
ited Orbe  and  ordained  Yiret,  despite  his  unwillingness, 
to  the  ministry.  In  1534  he  became  Farel's  assistant  at 
(ieneva.  Thence  he  went  to  Nenfchatel  and  Lausanne. 
In  October,  1536,  he  defended  certain  theses  promul- 
gated by  Farel  in  a  public  disputation,  and  thereby 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  Church  of  Lau- 
sanne. In  the  following  May  he  responded  with  a  de- 
finitive confession  of  faith  to  his  colleague  Dr.  Caroli's. 
charge  of  Arianism,  and  with  such  success  that  Can.li 
was  dismissed  from  the  pastorate  and  returned  to  Ko- 
manism.  Tiie  activity  of  Yiret  was  now  a]iplied  in 
many  different  directions.  He  labored  in  Geneva  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Anti-Reform  party  until  Calvin 
returned,  improved  the  discipline  of  the  Church  at 
Lausanne,  wrote  a  number  of  theological  and  catecheti- 
cal works,  and  journeyed  to  distant  points  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Reformation.  In  1549  Beza  was  appoint- 
ed professor  at  Lausanne,  and  became  the  friend  of  Yi- 
ret. DifTerenccs  began  to  make  tliemselves  felt,  how- 
ever. Yiret  was  accused,  in  I54(^i,  of  iiolding  to  Bucer's 
view  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supi)er,  and  was 
not  conlirmed  in  Ids  office  until  1549.  The  Bernese 
government  was  dissatisfied  with  the  predominance  of 
Calvin's  influence  at  Lausanne,  and  raised  difficulties 
about  the  tpiestion  of  excommunication  and  then  alwnt 
predestination.  In  the  end  Yiret  was  disniisscd.  He 
went  to  Geneva  and  became  pastor.     In  15G1  he  was 
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called  to  Nismes.  In  the  followinij  year  he  counselled 
the  preachers  assembled  at  MdiUpellier  to  subuiir  wlieii 
the  Protestants  were  obliged  to  restore  their  cluirciics 
to  the  Romanists,  and  subsecitiently  visited  that  town 
for  his  health.  He  next  accepted  a  call  to  Lyons,  and 
lived  there  when  the  Huguenots  seized  the  city  after 
the  massacre  of  Vassy.  After  the  peace  of  Amboise 
the  mass  was  again  established,  hut  tlie  Huguenots 
were  allowed  to  continue  their  worship  for  a  time.  On 
Aug.  10,  1563,  lie  presided  over  tiie  fourtii  French  Na- 
tional Synod.  He  developed  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  literary  fertility.  He  was  drawn  into  a  dispute  with 
Italian  antitrinitarians  and  monks.  In  the  period  be- 
tween i5()3  and  1565  he  published  nine  works,  among 
them  his  chief  production,  Instruction  Chrestienne  en  la 
Doctrine  de  la  f,oi/  et  de  C  Evan  (/He,  etc.  (Geneva,  1564, 
3  vols.  fol.).  The  book  is  a  noteworthy  specimen  of 
the  literature  of  the  Keforniation,  containing  a  complete 
system  of  morals  and  politics,  and  suggestive  apologetics 
aimed  against  atheists  and  deists.  It  was  written  in 
dialogue  form,  like  most  of  the  works  of  Viret,  and 
shows  great  classical  and  theological  learning,  a  rich 
imagination,  earnest  piety,  and  keen  wit;  but  it  suffers 
from  diffuseness  and  incorrectness,  the  results  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  author  worked.  In  1565  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  Lyons.  He  went  to  Orange,  and 
thence  to  Jeamie  d'Albret's  newly  erccieil  Academy  of 
Orthez.  In  156'J  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Cath- 
olics, but  was  soon  liberated.  He  died  at  Orthez  in 
1571.  He  was  brave  and  true  in  his  adliesion  to  the 
evangelical  Church,  but  nevertheless  of  a  mild  and 
peaceful  temper.  He  did  not  develop  the  prevalent 
theology,  but  merely  maile  it  accessible  to  laymen  and 
defended  it  against  opponents.  His  works  rank  among 
the  greatest  rarities  in  literature.  Viret's  life  is  con- 
tained in  Leben  d.  I'dter  it.  Ii('(jriinder  d.  rt-f.  Kirche 
(Klberfeld,  1860),  vol.  ix.  See  Wbvzug,  Rtal-Eucyklop. 
s.  V. 

Virgilius,  St.,  was  an  Irisli  priest  of  the  8th  centu- 
ry. He  went  to  France  in  the  rt  ign  of  I'epin,  and  found 
his  way  to  Bavaria,  where  he  had  tioidile  with  Boni- 
face (q.  V.)  on  several  accounts.  lie  seems  to  have 
been  of  good  education  and  talents,  but  made  a  blunder 
in  repeating  the  Latin  Ibrmula  in  administering  bap- 
tism in  one  instance,  which  caused  Boniface  to  declare 
it  null  and  void,  and  to  insist  upon  rebaptism.  Virgil- 
ius resisted  the  claim,  and  upon  an  appeal  to  the  pope 
was  sustained.  He  also  held  thiit  tlic  earth  was  globu- 
lar, for  wliich  he  was  accused  by  Ikinil'ace  of  heresy,  and 
the  pope  riL  lirst  excommunicated  Virgilius,  but  upon  a 
more  careful  hearing  restoretl  liim.  In  the  year  766, 
through  the  inliuence  of  Pepin,  and  by  the  favor  of  the 
duke  Odilio  of  Bavaria,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Salz- 
burg, which  olHce  he  held  until  his  death,  in  780.  While 
at  Salzburg  he  did  much  to  extend  Christianity  to  the 
eastward  of  him,  among  the  Slavonians  and  ILms.  See 
Mosheim,  tlist.  of  the  Church,  bk.  iii,  cent,  viii,  pt.  i,  ch. 
i;  Neander,  Hist. of  the  Church,  iii,  63. 

Virgin  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  of  two  Ileb. 
terms,  c<incerning  the  distinctive  use  of  which  some  ex- 
egetical  and  theological  controversy  has  arisen.  The 
word  r.bira,  bethuldh  (from  tir3,  to  separate),  occurs 
forty-nine  times  in  the  Old  Test.,  and  is  translated  by 
nap^'ivoQ  in  the  Sept.,  except  in  two  instances.  It  is 
rendered  once  by  vEai-tf  (I  Kings  i,  2),  and  once  by 
inifKpr]  (Joel  i,  8).  See  Exod.  xxii,  15,  16,  17;  Lev.  xxi; 
Deut,  xxii,  xxxii ;  Judg.  xxi,  etc.  It  properly  denotes 
a  virgin,  maiden  (Gen.  xxiv,  16;  Lev.  xxi,  13;  Deut. 
xxii,  14,  23,  28 ;  Judg.  xi,  37 ;  1  Kings  i,  2) ;  the  passage 
in  Joel  i,8  is  not  an  exception,  as  it  refers  to  the  loss  of 
one  betrothed,  not  married,  n-zbv,  'almdh  (from  uh", 
to  conceal),  also  properly  signifies  a  virtjin,  a  maiden,  a 
young  woman  unmarried,  but  of  marriageable  age.  It 
occurs  seven  times,  in  four  of  which  it  is  rendered  ptci- 
vic,  puella  (Exod.  ii,  8;    Psa.  Ixviii,  25;   Cant,  i,  3;  vi. 


8\  in  one  (Prov.  xxx,  19)  vtorrjr,  and  in  two  (Gen. 
xxiv,  43;  Isa.  vii,  14)  Trap^'ivoc.  The  same  word  is 
also  rendered  cirijo  in  the  Vidg.  in  these  two  passages; 
in  Exod.  ii,  8, /(«f//(i  ,•  in  Vs,a.\-x.v\\\,-2iy.  jiivencida  ;  in 
Cant,  i,  3  and  vi,8,  adolescent ula ;  and  in  i'rov.  xxx,  19, 
adolescentiu,  after  the  Sept.  The  Syriac  follows  the 
Sept.  in  Isa.  vii,  14,  but  in  all  the  other  passages 
agrees  with  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  who 
translate  iTab:?  by  I'fawc,  not  only  in  Psa.  Ixviii,  25; 
Gen,  xxxiv,  43;  F^xod.  ii,  8;  I'rov.  xxx,  19  (in  which 
they  agree  with  the  Sept.),  but  also  in  Isa.  vii,  14.  Jus- 
tin Blartyr  {IHal.c.  Trijph.)  complains  of  the  partiality 
of  the  Greek  translators  in  rendering  n"b"  here  by 
vtui'K:  (a  term  which  does  not  necessarily  include  tiie 
idea  of  virginity),  accusing  these  Jewisli  writers  of 
wishing  to  neutralize  the  ai)plicaiion  to  the  jMessiah  of 
this  passage,  which  the  Jews  of  his  time  referred  to 
Hezekiah.  Jerome  says  that  the  Punic  for  virgo  is 
(f//M«,  although  the  word  rruSS"  is  but  twice  so  render- 
ed in  the  Vulg.  Gesenius  (Comm.  in  Isa.)  maintains, 
notwitlistanding,  that  vtai'ii;,  not  Trap^kvoi;,  is  the  cor- 
rect rendering  in  Isa.  vii,  14,  while  he  at  the  same  time 
agrees  with  Justin  that  the  \)rediction  cannot  possibly 
refer  to  Hezekiah,  who  was  born  nine  years  before  its 
delivery.  Fi'irst  (^Concordance)  explains  limbs'  by  "  pu- 
ella,  virgo,  nubilis  ilia  vel  nupta,  tenera  et  tlorens  ajtate, 
valens  ac  vegeta ;"  but  Hengstenberg  i^Christoloyij),  al- 
though admitting  that  H^Pj?  does  not  necessarily  mean 
a  virgin  (which  he  conceives  is  plain  from  Prov.  xxx, 
19),  maintains  that  it  is  always  applied  in  Scripture  to 
an  unmarried  woman.  Matthew  (i,  23),  who  cites  from 
the  Se[)t.,  applies  the  passage  Isa.  vii,  14  to  the  mi- 
raculous birth  of  Jesus  from  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Prof. 
Ivobiiison  {Gr.  and  Eng.  Lexicon)  considers  irap^iroQ 
iiere  to  signify  a  bride,  or  newly  married  woman,  as  in 
Homer  (//.  ii,  514)  : 

("  Tlieni  bore  Astyoche,  a  viigiu  pure"^ 

Cowper) ; 

and  considering  it  to  refer  apparently  to  the  youthful 
spouse  of  the  prophet  (see  Isa.  viii,  3,  4;  vii,  3, 10,  21), 
holds  that  the  sense  in  Matt,  i,  23  would  then  be :  Thus 
was  fullilled  in  a  strict  and  literal  sense  that  which  the 
prophet  spoke  in  a  wiiler  sense  and  on  a  dilferent  occa- 
sion. Though  the  iiroiihet  already  had  a  son,  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  his  former  wife  was  deati, 
and  that  he  was  about  to  be  united  in  marriage  to  an- 
other who  was  a  virgin.  The  prophet  predicted  the 
birth  of  a  male  child  which  should  occur  within  the 
appointed  period  from  one  who  tvas  then  a  virgin,  an 
event  which  could  be  known  only  to  God;  and  this 
event  should  constitute  a  sign,  a  proof  or  demonstra- 
tion, to  Ahaz  of  the  truth  of  his  prediction  concerning 
Syria  ami  Israel.  In  this  remarkable  event  the  proph- 
et directed  tlie  minds  of  the  king  and  jieople  onward  to 
tlie  birtli  of  the  Messiah  from  a  virgin,  and  to  him  the 
name  '•  Immanuel"  sluiuld  be  more  appropriately  given. 
Hence  the  evangelist  Matthew,  considering  the  former 
event  as  the  predicted  type  of  the  latter  event,  applies 
the  passage  to  the  miracidous  birth  of  Jesus  from  the 
Virgin.     See  Emmanuel;  Isaiah. 

The  early  Christians  contended  also  for  the  perpetu- 
al virginity  of  Mary  against  the  Jews,  who  objected  to 
the  use  of  the  term  fwt'  (until,  Matt,  i,  25)  as  imi>lying 
the  contrary;  but  the  fathers  triumphantly  appealed 
against  the  Jewish  interpretation  to  Scripture  usage, 
according  to  which  this  term  fre(]uently  included  the 
notion  of  perpetuity  (comp.  Gen.  viii,  7  ;  Psa.  Ixi,  7;  ex, 
1;  Isa.  xlvi.  4;  Matt,  xxviii,  20;  and  see  Suicer,  The- 
saur.,  and  Pearson,  On  the  Ci'eed,  art.  iii).  Although 
there  is  no  proof  from  Scripture  that  Mary  had  other 
children  [see  James;  Jude],  the  Christian  fathers  did 
not  consider  that  there  was  any  impiety  in  the  suppo- 
sition tliat  she  had  (  Sincer,  nt  sup.).  But,  although  not 
an  article  of  faith,  the  [lerpetual  virginity  i;f  Mary  was 
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a  constant  tradition  of  both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Church.  The  most  distin<;uished  Protestant  theolojfi- 
aiis  have  also  adopted  this  belief,  and  Dr.  Lardiier  {Cred- 
ibilily)  considered  the  evidence  in  its  favor  so  strong 
as  to  deserve  that  assent  which  ho  himself  yielded  to 
it.     See  riiia'KTi'AL  Vihginity  ov  Mahy. 

The  word  TTcipSri-yoc,  virf/iii,  occurs  in  ]Matt.  i;  xxv; 
Luke  i;  Acts  xxi;  1  Cor.  vii;  2  Cor.  xi,  '2;  and  Apoc. 
xiv,  14.  In  1  Cor.  and  Apoc.  it  is  applied  to  both  sex- 
es, as  it  frc(|uently  is  by  the  fathers,  who  use  it  in  tlie 
sense  of  cwlebs.  It  is  sometimes  metapliorically  used 
in  the  New  Test,  to  denote  a  hitjh  state  of  moral  purity. 
—  Kitto.  So  also,  among  the  Hebrews,  the  jtopnlutiitn 
of  a  |)lace  or  city  was  sometimes  personiticd  as  a  female 
and  called  viri/in;  thus  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  (Isa. 
xxiii,  Vl\  of  IJabylon  (xlvii,  1),  of  Egypt  (Jer.  xlvi,  11), 
and  of  Judah  and  Israel,  i.  e.  the  Hebrews  (Lam.  i,  15; 
Jer.  xiv,  17;  xviii,  13;  xxxi,  4,  21 ;  Amos  v,  2).     See 

DAtGiri'ER. 

Virgin,  Chari-es.  a  ]\Iethodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  at  Hopkinton.  N.  H.,  JMay  8,  1787.  He  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  twelve;  joined  the  New  Eng- 
land Conference  in  1807;  served  the  Church  in  several 
<irciiits;  was  presiding  elder  on  two  districts — Boston 
and  Kennebec;  and  after  his  superannuation  he  resided 
at  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  vviiere  he  died,  April  1, 1853.  Mr. 
Virgin's  character  was  marked  by  uprightness  and  de- 
cision; he  was  a  great  friend  to  the  slave;  a  man  of 
much  prayer  and  emotion.  See  Minutes  of  Anuiiul 
Coi/Jereiices,  1853,  p.  184. 

Virgin  Chimes  are  the  first  chimes  rung  after 
twelve  o'clock  on  Christmas-eve;  also  the  first  chimes 
rung  on  a  peal  of  bells  newly  consecrated. 

Virgin  Mary.     See  Mary. 

Virgines  Dki  orCiiRisxi  is  a  common  name  forvvns 
(<\.  v.).  As  early  as  the  2d  century  bfidily  mortification 
and  a  contemplative  life  were  regarded  by  many  persons 
as  indications  and  means  of  extraordinary  piety.  In  the 
age  of  Cyprian  and  TertuUian  the  Sacred  \'irf/ins  of  the 
Church,  or  Ciinoiiiccd  Virr/iiis,  were  recognised  as  a  dis- 
tinct class,  and  celibacy  was  extolled  as  a  piece  of  super- 
eminent  piety.  Such  superstition  made  rapid  progress, 
and  continues  to  hold  its  place  in  the  minds  of  many  to 
the  present  time.     See  Virginity. 

Virginiensis  Dea.  in  Kotnan  mythology,  seems  to 
be  identical  with  the  (Grecian  Lisozona  (girdle-looser). 
She  loosed  the  girdle  of  the  bride  on  entering  the  mar- 
riage chamber. 

Virginity,  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  is  the  unmar- 
ried or  celibate  state,  voluntarily  accepted  as  a  means 
of  holiness.  The  pre-eminence  of  the  virgin  state  is 
very  generally  taught  by  the  Christian  fathers  from  the 
apostoliQ,  age.  Virginity  was  from  the  first  a  lifelong 
(irofession;  but  virgins  did  not,  at  first,  live  in  commu- 
nity, but  with  parents  or  relatives.  In  some  cases  tViey 
::dopted  a  peculiar  dress:  but  such  was  not  the  general 
usage.  The  vow  was  in  many  instances  secretly  made, 
and  dill  not  require  ecclesiastical  sanction.  Early  in  the 
od  century,  however,  the  Church  gave  direct  sanction 
to  the  vow  of  virginity,  and  made  regulations  for  the 
<onduct  of  those  who  took  the  vow.  It  was  during  the 
same  century  that  community  life  among  celibates  orig- 
inated, by  the  association  of  tliose  under  the  vow  in  one 
liome  for  prayer  and  works  of  charity.  Since  that  time, 
in  the  churches  which  encourage  the  monastic  life,  nu- 
merous orders  of  celibates  have  sprung  up,  and  are  to- 
day exercising  a  considerable  influence  in  the  world. 
See  Monasticis.m;  Nun;  Sisterhoods. 

VIR(iINITY.  Penetkativk.  such  an  extraordinary 
(ir  perfect  gift  of  chastity,  to  which  some  have  pretend- 
ed, that  it  overpowered  those  by  whom  thev  have  been 
surrounded,  and  created  in  them  an  insensibility  to  the 
jileasures  of  the  ficsh.  The  Virgin  Alary  (().  v.),  accord- 
ing to  some  Komanists.  was  possessed  of  this  gift,  which 
mode  those  who  beheld  her,  notwithstanding  her  beau- 


ty, to  have  no  sentiments  but  such  as  were  consistent 
with  chastity. — Buck. 

VIH(;INITY,  Perpeti-al,  is  ascribed  to  the  mother 
of  our  Lord  by  the  Eastern  or  (Jreek  Church,  which  calls 
her  utinapSuvoc,  and  by  the  Konian,  which  calls  her 
Semper  Vin/o.  In  every  age  of  the  Church,  however, 
there  have  been  those  who  have  maintained  that  she 
only  contiinied  a  virgin  till  the  nativity  of  Christ.  Epi- 
phanius,  and  after  him  Augustine,  give  such  the  name 
t}f  AittidicoMdridintfp.  Bislio))  Pearson  maintains  the 
affirmative  on  the  following  very  unsatisfactory  grounds: 
Her  peculiar  eminency  and  unparalleled  privilege;  the 
special  honor  and  reverence  due  to  her  son  and  ever 
paid  by  her;  the  regard  of  the  Holy  (ihost  that  came 
upon  her,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  which  over- 
shadowctl  her;  and  the  singular  goodness  and  iiicty  of 
Joseph,  her  husband.  By  an  accommodation  of  Ezek. 
xliv,  2,  he  and  manj'  others  are  inclined  to  supiiort  the 
same  side  of  the  question.  With  respect  to  Matt.  i.  25, 
where  it  is  said  "Joseph  knew  her  not  until  she  had 
brought  forth  her  first-born  son,"  it  has  generallv  been 
considered  equivocal;  but  Campbell,  Whitby,  IJlddm- 
field,  and  other  critics  regard  the  phrase  as  favoring  the 
contrary  opinion,  that  she  did  not  contimie  a  virgin. 
See,  especially,  Whitby's  Note,  and  we  may  well  acqui- 
esce in  the  sentiment  of  Basil  there  quoted:  "What  she 
was  afterwards  (after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour)  let  us 
leave  undiscussed,  as  being  of  small  concern  to  the  mys- 
tery."— Buck.  See  the  monographs  cited  by  Volbeding, 
Index  Prorjrammatum,  p.  118.  See  I'erpetual  Vir- 
ginity OF  jMary. 

VIIUilNITY,  Tokens  of  (C^lpiirs,  hethulim,  masc. 
plur.  of  nb^ira,  a  viryin;  Sept.  ra  irap&iviia;  Vulg. 
siff7ia  virginitatis ;  Deut.  xxii,  14,  15, 17,  20;  elsewhere 
"  virginity"  simply ).  The  Mosaic  laws  concerning 
"virginity"  are  recorded  in  Deut.  xxii,  13-29;  comp. 
Matt,  i,  18-20.  The  proofs  of  maidenhood  there  referred 
to  are  thought  to  have  been  the  bedclothing  stained 
with  blood  on  the  wedding-night.     See  Marriage. 

Virginius,  Andreas,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Nov.  '.',  loUfi,  in  Pomerania.  He 
studied  at  Kostock  and  (ireil'swalde,  and  died  as  bishop 
of  Esthonia  and  president  of  the  lleval  Consistory,  Dec. 
20.  1GG4.  He  wrote,  Disput.  Johanititicce  de  Pi'cecipitiis 
lieligionis  Christ.  Capitih.: — De  Deo  in  Essentia  Una  et  in 
Personis  Trino,  ex  Deuteron.  vi.  4;  Psa.  xxxiii,  6 ;  Matt, 
xxviii,  19;  e^  2  Corinth,  xiii,  13,  etc.  See  Witte,  Mtmo- 
rice  Theologorum. ;  Kollii  Bihliotheca  Nohilium  Thcolo- 
goi'uiii;  Jcichcr,  Al/ge?n.  Gekhiien-Lexiko7i,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Virgins,  Giant,  The,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a 
name  given  to  the  daughters  of  each  Jot,  but  specifical- 
ly applied  to  the  nine  daughters  of  the  giant  Ceirrod, 
named  respectively  Gial]),  Creip,  Elgia,  Angela,  Aiiergi- 
afa,  Ulfrun,  Sindur,  Atla,  and  Jarnaxa.  Once,  while 
sleeping  beside  the  sea,  they  were  visited  by  Odin;  and, 
in  consequence,  the  entire  nine  became  mothers  of  the 
single  son  Heimdal. — Volliner,  Wurterb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Virgins  of  Love  is  a  benevolent  society  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Cluirch,  founded  by  a  noble  Erench  lady, 
Louise  de  Marillac  le  (iras,and  approved  by  Clement  IX 
in  IGGO.  They  are  under  the  counsel  and  patronage  of 
the  Priests  of  the  Missions,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  minis- 
ter to  the  indigent  in  sickness.  They  are  also  called 
J)avghtc7-s  of  Charity,  See  Gobillon,  Vie  de  Madame 
le  Gras  (Paris,  1676) ;  Mosheim.  llist.  of  the  Church,  bk. 
iv,  cent,  xvii,  §  ii,  pt.  i,  ch.  i. 

Virgo  Virginum  ( Virgin  ofrirgins)  is  a  devotion- 
al title  in  the  l>atin  Church  for  the  Virgin  Mai~y. 

Virllis,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Fortviia,  a  goddess  of  luck  for  men,  just  as  Fortiina 
Mulkbris  was  a  goddess  of  luck  for  women.  As  early 
as  the  time  of  Ancus  Mircius  or  of  Servius  Tullius,  a 
tenijile  was  erected  to  her  memory.  To  her  the  women 
prayed  for  the  preservation  of  their  charms. 

Viriplaca,  in  Roman  mythology,  the  medium  of 
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reconciliation  between  men,  was  a  goddess  in  whose 
temple,  erected  upon  the  I'latinum,  dissatistied  married 
people  complained  of  their  ilifferences.  She  was  famous 
because  she  generally  sent  the  dissatistied  home  recon- 
ciled. 

Virtue,  a  term  used  in  various  significations.  Some 
defnie  it  to  be  "  living  according  to  nature :"  others, "  uni- 
versal benevolence  to  being."  Some,  again,  place  it  "in 
regard  to  truth  ;"  others,  in  the  "  moral  sense."  Some 
place  it  in  "  the  imitation  of  God ;"  others,  "  in  the  love 
of  God  and  our  fellow-creatures."  Some,  again,  think 
it  consists  "  in  mediocrity,"  supposing  vice  to  consist  in' 
extremes;  others  have  placed  it  in  "a  wise  regard  to 
our  own  interest."  Dr.  Smith  refers  it  to  the  principle 
of  syrapathj' ;  and  Paley  defines  it  to  be  the  doing  good 
to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and  for  the 
sake  of  everlasting  happiness.  Some  of  these  defini- 
tions are  certainly  objectionable.  Perhaps  those  who 
place  it  in  the  love  of  God  and  our  fellow-creatures  may 
come  as  near  to  the  trulh  as  ain%  See  Edwards  and 
Jameson,  On  Virtue;  Grove  and  Paley,  Moi-al  rhil.; 
Cumberland,  Laiu  of  Nature,  i,  4;  Beattie,  Elements  of 
Moral  Science,  ii,  8,  77 ;  Watts,  Self-  love  and  Virtue 
Reconciled,  2d  vol.  of  his  Works,  last  ed. — Buck. 

The  standard  of  virtue  is  the  will  of  God  as  express- 
ed in  nature  (including  the  human  constitution)  and 
his  written  word.  See  Fleming  and  Krauth,  Vocuh.of 
Philos.  p.  487,  548,  907. 

Virtues,  Cardinal,  are  the  four  virtues  Pru- 
dence (cj.  v.),  Justice  (q.  v.),  Fortitude,  and  Temper- 
ance (q.  v.). 

VIRTUES,  Theological,  are  the  three  virtues 
Faith  (q.  v.),  Hope  (q.  v.),  and  Charity  (q.  v.). 

VIRTUES  and  Vices  is  a  favorite  impersonation  un- 
der human  forms,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  in  the  Chapter- 
house of  Salisbury,  England.  In  this  manner  we  have 
allusions  to  figures  of  Love  and  Hope,  Despair  and  Hate, 
etc.,  in  the  churches. 

Virtus,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  the  deified  man- 
liness. To  her  and  Honor  two  temples  were  erected  by 
M.  Marcellus. 

Visacci,  Antonio  (called  also  II  Visaed'),  an  Ital- 
ian painter,  flourished  at  Urbino  about  1600.  He  stud- 
ied under  Federigo  Baroccio,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
other  artists,  was  employed  to  paint  the  arches,  pict- 
ures, and  other  decorations  in  honor  of  Giulia  de'  Me- 
dici, married  to  the  duke  of  Urbino.  He  possessed  a 
special  talent  for  pen-drawing  and  chiaro-oscuro.  His 
pictures  of  the  Prophets  were  designed  in  grand  style, 
and  have  been  transferred  from  the  cathedral  to  the 
apostolic  palace.  Among  his  other  works  left  at  his 
native  place  is  a  fine  picture  o{ St.3Ionica.  in  the  Church 
of  Sant'  Agostino.  He  left  some  copies  from  Baroccio 
at  various  places,  particularl}'  at  the  Cathedral  of  Cagli. 
He  resided  and  practiced  a  long  time  at  Pesaro,  where  he 
instructed  several  pupils.  See  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittoricu  ; 
Spooner,  Biof/.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Viscata,  or  Viscosa  {the  cleaving),  in  Roman 
mythology,  was  a  surname  of  Fortune,  under  which 
name  she  had  a  temple. 

Visch,  Karl  de,  a  Cistercian  of  Flanders,  who  died 
in  the  second  half  of  the  17thcentury  as  professor  of  mor- 
al philosophy  at  Ebersbach,  in  Germany,  is  the  author 
of  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Ordinis  Cisterciensis  . . .  acced. 
Chronoloffia  Antiquissirna  Monasteriorum  hujus  Ordinis 
a  400  et  quod  excurritAnnis  Concinnata  (Cologne,  1656). 
He  also  edited  Alani  de.  Insulis  0pp.  Moral.  Parcenet. 
et  Polem.  Correctiora  et  Illustr.  (Antwerp,  1654).  See 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theolog.  JAteratur,  i,  715,  914; 
Jocher,  A  llgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.      (B.  P.) 

Visch,  Matthias  de,  a  Flemish  painter,  was  born 
at  Reningen  in  170-2.  He  studied  at  Bruges,  under 
Joseph  Van  der  Kerkhove,  and  in  the  academy,  where 
he  obtained  the  first  prize  in  1721.  He  went  to  Paris 
in  1723,  and  from  thence  to  Italv,  where  he  resided  nine 
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years,  diligently  studying  the  antique  and  the  works  of 
the  great  masters.  He  then  returned  to  Bruges  and 
opened  a  school  of  design,  and  executed  several  works 
for  the  churches.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  academy  at  Bruges,  and  was  noted  more 
for  his  efforts  to  advance  the  art  and  the  instruction  of 
pupils  than  for  great  skill  in  execution.  He  collect- 
ed materials  for  a  history  of  painting  in  Belgium,  which 
were  afterwards  used  by  Descamps  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Flemish  Painters.  He  died  in  1765.  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vischer,  Peter,  a  celebrated  (Jerman  sculptor,  was 
born  about  1400.  He  pursued  his  studies  in  Italy, 
where  he  resided  several  years.  His  first  great  work 
was  his  monument  to  the  arcliduke  Ernest  of  Magde- 
burg, erected  in  the  cathedral  of  that  place  in  1497. 
Vischer  ultimately  settled  in  Nuremberg,  where  he 
lived  with  his  rive  sons.  His  masterpiece  is  the  Tomb 
of  St.  Sebald,  in  the  church  of  that  saint  at  Nuremberg. 
Among  other  figures  in  this  work  are  twelve  small 
statues,  eighteen  inches  high,  of  the  apostles,  which  are 
conspicuous  for  their  fine  expression.  In  one  part  of  it 
the  artist  introduced  his  own  portrait  in  his  working 
dress.  He  was  occiq^ied  in  this  work  thirteen  years, 
and  received  for  his  own  labor  and  that  of  his  sons  only 
2402  florins.  He  executed  some  other  works  of  great 
excellence  at  Nuremberg,  and  died  in  1530.  See  Spoon- 
er, Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Visconti  was  the  name  of  an  illustrious  family  of 
Lombardy,  which  separated  itself  from  the  sovereignty 
of  Milan  at  the  close  of  the  13th  century.  The  follow- 
ing members  are  of  ecclesiastical  importance : 

1.  Giovanni  de',  fourth  son  of  Matteo  the  Great, 
was  born  in  1290,  and,  having  entered  the  monastic  life, 
was  made  cardinal  by  the  antipope  Nicholas  V  (1329), 
and  became  bishop  of  Novara  (1330).  In  1317  he  had 
been  nominated  to  the  see  of  IMilan,  and  in  1333  he  se- 
cured authority  from  John  XXII  to  take  charge  of  that 
diocese,  and  finally  (July  17, 1342)  from  Clement  VI  tlie 
title  of  archbishop.  In  1350  he  ransomed  the  city  of 
Bologna  from  the  papal  troo]is,  and  in  1353  he  for  a 
while  successfully  resisted  the  political  combination 
against  him,  but  in  the  midst  of  these  events  he  died,  at 
Milan,  Oct.  5,  1354. 

2.  Giuseppe,  born  about  1570,  entered  the  ecclesi- 
astic ranks,  and  was  one  of  the  four  doctors  chosen  l)y 
cardinal  F.  Borromeo  to  arrange  the  books  and  manu- 
scripts of  his  new  Ambrosiau  library.  lie  fulfilled  all 
his  duties  with  zeal  and  intelligence.  He  died  at  Mil- 
an in  1633,  leaving  a  few  works,  for  which  see  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Gemrale,  s.  v. 

3.  Ottone  de',  real  founder  of  the  political  power  of 
the  family,  was  born  in  1208  at  Ucogne,  a  village  be- 
tween the  Great  Lake  and  the  Simplon.  He  early  at- 
tached himself  to  cardinal  Ottaviano  Ubaldini,  who 
presented  him  to  pope  Urban  IV,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly appointed  archbishop  of  Milan,  July  12,  1262. 
His  administration  was  a  stormy  one  during  the  con- 
test against  the  Guelphs,  and  he  finally  resigned  his 
political  affairs  to  his  grand-nephew  Matteo  (surnamed 
the  Great).  He  died  at  the  Convent  of  Chiaravalla, 
Aug.  18, 1295.     See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Visdelou,  Claude  de,  a  French  missionary,  was 
born  in  August,  1656,  at  the  Castle  of  Bienassis  in  Ple- 
neuf  (C6tes-du-Nord),  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered 
the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  at  Paris,  and  vigorously  applied 
himself  to  the  study  not  only  of  theology,  but  also  of 
mathematics  and  languages.  In  1685  he  accompanied 
Tachard  and  his  band  of  missionaries,  sent  out  by  Louis 
XIV,  to  China,  and  soon  surprised  the  natives  by  his 
rapid  acquisition  of  their  language  and  his  other  ac- 
quirements. He  engaged  in  stupendous  studies  and 
literary  labors,  the  most  important  results  of  which 
were  embodied  in  supplementarj-  corrections  to  D'Her- 
belot's  Biblioth'eque  Orientale.  The  arrival,  however, 
of  Tournon,  wliom  Clement  XI  appointed  vicar-apos- 
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tolic  to  China,  in  which  capacity  he  visited  Pekin,  but 
retired  (Aug.  3,  170G)  to  Nankin,  ])ut  an  end  to  these 
niissionary  successes  on  account  of  an  order  (issued  by 
Tournon,  Jan.  28, 1707)  against  the  old  ceremonies  being- 
practiced  by  tlie  Cliristian  converts,  which  so  exasper- 
ated the  Chinese  eni|>eror  that  Visdelou  was  eventually 
compelled  to  quit  Macao  (.June  24, 1709  ), and  he  retired  to 
Pondichcrry,  wiiere  he  died,  Nov.  11, 17o7.  See  Hoefer, 
Aouv.  Biug,  Geiierale,  s.  v. 

Vise  (old  form  r)/s=a  screw),  a  spiral  staircase,  the 
ste|)s  of  which  wind  round  a  perpendicular  shaft  or  pil- 
lar called  tiie  newel.  The  majority  of  ancient  church- 
towers  are  jirovided  with  staircases  of  this  kind,  and 
they  are  to  be  found  in  various  situations  in  most 
IMiddle-age  buildings.  During  the  prevalence  of  the 
Norman  style,  the  steps  were  formed  of  small  stones 
supported  on  a  continuous  spiral  vault  reaching  the 
whole  height  of  the  stairs,  one  side  of  which  rested  on 
the  newel,  and  the  other  on  the  main  wall;  subsequent- 
ly to  this  period  the  steps  were  each  made  of  a  single 
stone,  one  end  of  wiiich  was  inserted  into  the  main 
wall,  and  the  other  rested  upon  and  formed  part  of  the 
newel. — Parker,  Gloss,  oj' A  rchilect.  s.  v. 

Vishnu  (Sanscrit,  vish,  "encompass,"  or  vis,  "to 
penetrate"),  the  second  god  of  the  Ilindii  Trimiirti,  and 
considered  by  his  worslii|)pers  the  supreme  god  of  the 
pantheon.  In  the  Kig  Veda  Vishnu  is  a  representation 
of  the  sun.  who  "strides  through  the  seven  regions  of 
the  earth,"  and  "in  three  ways  plants  his  step."  Ac- 
cording to  one  authority,  these  three  steps  mean  the 
manifestation  of  the  sun  at  its  place  of  rising,  on  the 
meridian,  and  at  its  |)lace  of  setting;  or,  according  to 
another,  its  manifestation  on  earth,  in  the  intermediate 
space,  and  in  heaven ;  and  a  later  commentator  remarks 
tliat  Vishnu  in  the  first  of  these  manifestations  repre- 
sents fire,  in  the  second  lightning,  and  in  the  third  solar 
light.  From  this  position  which  Vishnu  holds  in  the 
Kig- Veda,  it  appears  that  he  was  not  regarded  as  su- 
preme, or  even  as  equal,  to  the  other  deities  who  occu- 
pied the  foremost  rank  in  the  Vedic  period.  But  when 
we  come  to  the  epic  times  of  Sanscrit,  to  the  Muhahhd- 
rata  and  Rumai/dmi,  then  we  find  the  sun-god  of  the 
Vedas  rise  into  sudden  prominence,  and  become  identi- 
fied with  the  eternal  prime  essence  itself.  In  the  Mu- 
hdhhdrata,  however,  although  treated  as  one  of  the 
triad,  he  is  now  and  then  spoken  of  as  if  he  were  not 
of  equal  honor  with  Siva.  Put  the  Rumuydna  is  wholly 
devoted  to  his  praise.  In  that  epic  he  is  the  chief  of 
the  gods,  and  his  supremacy  is  in  ever^'  way  conspicu- 
ous and  complete. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  votaries  of  Vishnu  and  those 
who  have  written  in  praise  of  him,  we  must  believe 
that  he  stands  alone  as  the  incom]iarable  chief  of  the 
liiadil  pautheoii.     He  is  presented  to  us  under  almost 
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innumerable  aspects.  As  the  supreme  deity  he  formed 
heaven  and  earth.  He  is  the  indefinable  omnipotent, 
and  the  comrade  of  the  gods  of  fire  and  the  spacious 
firmament.  He  reclines  on  the  lotus;  is  as  fierce  as  the 
long-tusked  boar;  is  sliaded  and  guarded  by  the  serpent 
of  many  heads;  is  the  lord  of  innumerable  hosis  of  the 
monkey-warriors  of  Hanmiian;  the  primal  fish  of  the 
ocean  of  births;  the  eternal  tortoise  who  can  bear  on 
his  back  the  weight  of  the  universe  ;  the  man-lion  ;  the 
fuUiller  of  all  space,  who  can  take  upon  him  the  form  of 
a  dwarf.  Brahma,  with  his  four  heads,  springs  from  his 
navel.  He  is  the  husband  of  the  peerless  Sita,  who  is 
so  pure  that  even  the  flames  of  a  furnace  cannot  take 
effect  on  her  person;  and  is  the  loved  of  the  Gojiis,  the 
thousand  shepherdesses  whom  he  divinely  seduced ; 
while  the  lovely  Lakshmi,  goddess  of  prosperity,  sits  at 
his  feet  and  fondles  her  lord.  He  rides  on  Garuda,  a 
creature  partially  man,  partially  bird.  He  wields  the 
axe,  drives  the  plough,  or  sits  on  the  throne.  He  is  the 
hero  of  the  liamaydna,  and  is  lauded  in  the  Muhabhd- 
rala  under  a  thousand  names. 

But  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  Vishnu  as  a  god 
is  his  A  vatars  (q.  v.),  or  incarnations,  in  which  he  is 
presented  to  us  as  the  champion  of  gods  and  men.  The 
myths  concerning  these  arose  from  the  idea  tliat  when- 
ever a  great  physical  or  moral  disorder  disturbed  the 
world,  Vishnu  descended  in  a  small  portion  of  his  essence 
to  set  it  right,  and  thus  preserve  creation.  Such  descents 
of  the  god  are  called  A  ratdrus  (Sanscrit,  ava,  from,  and 
tri.  to  descend),  and  consist  in  Vishnu's  being  su])posed 
to  have  either  assumed  the  form  of  some  wonderful  ani- 
mal or  superhmnan  being,  or  to  have  been  born  of  hu- 
man parents  in  a  human  form,  but  possessed  of  miracu- 
lous powers.  Some  of  the  avatars  are  of  an  entirely 
cosmical  character,  while  others  are  probably  based  on 
historical  events,  the  leading  personage  of  which  was 
gradualh-  endowed  with  divine  attributes,  until  he  was 
regarded  as  the  incarnation  of  the  deity  itself.  They 
are  ten  in  number,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  last, 
belong  to  the  past;  the  tenth  is  yet  to  come.  The 
usual  enumeration  is  as  follows:  1.  Matsya  (q.  v.),  or 
fish  ;  2.  Kilrma  (q.  v.),  or  tortoise;  3.  Variiha  (q.  v.),  or 
boar;  4.  Narasingha  (q.  v.),  or  man-lion;  5.  Vamana 
(q.  v.),  or  dwarf;  6.  Parasurama  (q.  v.)  ;  7.  RAma  (q.v.), 
or  Pumachandra ;  8.  Krishna  (q.v.)  and  Balarama; 
9.  Buddha  (q.v.);  and,  10.  Kalki.  This  number  and 
enumeration,  however,  were  not  at  all  times  the  same. 
The  Mahahhdntta  mentions  ten,  but  with  names  differ- 
ing somewhat  from  those  given.  The  Bha</arata-Pu- 
rdna  mentions  twenty-two,  while  other  works  speak  of 
twenty-four,  or  even  call  them  numberless.  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  attractiveness  to  the  Hindii  mind 
of  many  of  the  avatars  that  Vishnu  sprang  up  to  such 
sudden  popularity,  and  has  maintained  his  position  so 
long.  The  sensuality  connected  with  many  of  the  leg- 
ends is  the  greatest  attraction  to  his 
votaries.  It  will  be  admitted  by  all 
who  have  read  the  Puranas  that 
Brahma  is  represented  as  a  liar  who 
lusts  after  his  own  daughter:  that 
Siva  is  an  adulterer,  and  abominably 
vicious  and  ferocious;  and  that  Vishnu 
is  a  fornicator  as  well  as  a  thief  from 
his  cradle.  It  is  difficult  to  choose 
the  object  of  worship  from  such  a 
triad.  But  the  Brahman  feels  that 
he  has  no  authority  to  judge  the  gods 
by  any  mortal  standard.  All  terres- 
trial matters,  good  or  evil,  are  only 
regarded  as  affording  sport  to  the 
idle  gods,  who  arc,  by  virtue  o(  their 
divinity,  above  all  resi)onsibility. 

Vishnu's  wife  is  Sri  or  Lukshvii 
(q.  v.),  and  his  paradise  Vaikuntha. 
AVhen  represented  he  is  of  a  dark 
hue,  with  four  hands,  in  which  he 
holds  (1)  a  conch-shell  blown  in  bat- 
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tie,  the  Pancliajani/a ;  (2)  a  disk,  the  Sudcusana,  an 
emblem  of  sovereign  power;  (3)  a  mace,  the  Kamno- 
daki,  as  a  symbol  of  punishment;  and  (4)  either  a 
lotus,  as  a  type  of  creative  power,  or  a  sword,  the 
Nandaha.  Various  other  representations  are  men- 
tioned under  tlie  different  avatars. 

See  Wilson,  Translatwn  of  the  I'ishiui-F'urdiia  (Lond. 
18tj4) ;  Burnouf,  La  Bhagavdta-Ptndna  (Paris,  1840- 
47);  Langlois,  Harivansa  (ibid.  1834-35);  Lassen,  In- 
dische  A  Iterthumskunde  (Bonn  and  Leipsic,  1852-66); 
jMuir,  Original  Sanscrit  Texts  (Lond.  1858-63) ;  Moor, 
Hindu  Pantheon;  '^IWWer,  Chips  from  a  German  Woi-k- 
shop  (N.  Y.  1872);  Williams,  Hindidsm  (Lond.  1877). 

Visible  Church  designates  the  whole  body  of  the 
professed  believers  in  divine  truth  united  in  one  body, 
as  distinguished  from  those  who  are  true  believers, 
united  with  tiie  former,  j'et  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  them,  and  hence  called  the  invisible  Church.  See 
Chuhcii. 

Vision  (some  derivative  of  tntH,  to  behold,  opaio ; 
or  of  nx"i,  to  see,  oirTOfiai),  a  supernatural  presentation 
of  certain  scenery  or  circumstances  to  the  mind  of  a 
person  while  awake.  See  Dueam.  When  Aaron  and 
Miriam  murmured  against  Moses  (Numb,  xii,  6-8),  the 
Lord  said,  "  Hear  now  my  words :  if  there  be  a  prophet 
among  you,  I  the  Lord  will  make  myself  known  unto 
him  in  a  vision,  and  will  speak  unto  him  in  a  dream. 
i\Iy  servant  jMoses  is  not  so,  who  is  faithful  in  all  mine 
house.  With  him  will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  even 
apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches;  and  the  simili- 
tude of  the  Lord  shall  he  behold."  The  false  prophet 
Balaam,  whose  heart  was  perverted  by  covetousness, 
says  of  himself,  that  he  had  seen  the  visions  of  the  Al- 
mighty (Numb,  xxiv,  15, 16).  \n  the  time  of  the  high- 
priest  Eli,  it  is  said  (1  Sam.  iii,  1),  "The  word  of  the 
Lord  was  precious  in  those  days;  there  was  no  open 
vision ;"  literally,  "  the  vision  did  not  break  forth  ;"  that 
is,  there  was  no  public  and  recognised  revelation  of  the 
divine  will.  With  this  we  may  compare  the  passage  in 
Prov.  xxix,  18,  "  There  is  no  vision,  the  people  per- 
ish." See  UntM.  Vision  is  also  sometimes  used  to  sig- 
nif}'  the  ecstatic  state  of  the  prophets  when  they  were 
favored  with  communications  from  Jehovah.  See 
Pkophet. 

Visit  C^pQ,  £7r«Tic£7rrojuo().  Little  mention  is  made 
in  the  Bible  of  ceremonies  or  complimentary  visits  of  a 
social  character.  See  Courtesy.  Guests  were  wel- 
comed with  water  to  wash  their  feet  (Gen.  xviii,  4;  xxiv, 
32;  Judg.  xix,  21 ;  1  Sam.  xxv,  41 ;  Luke  vii,  44,  etc.; 
comp.  Shaw,  Travels,  p.  208);  just  as  in  modern  times 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  frequently  other  refreshments  are 
otFered,  and  the  beard  is  sometimes  sprinkled  with  per- 
fumed water  (Arvieux,  iii.  186;  Harmer,  ii,  77,  83;  iii, 
179).  A  repast  was  speedily  prepared  (Gen.  xviii,  4; 
Judg.  xix,  21 ;  comp.  Niebuhr,  Bed.  p.  58;  Arvieux,  iv, 
342),  and  the  guest's  animals  were  provided  for  (Gen. 
xxiv,  32;  Judg.  xix,  21).  See  Hospitality.  Pres- 
ents are  common  to-da\'  in  visits  (Harmer,  ii,  13).  See 
Gift.  It  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  duty  to  visit  the 
sick  (Sirach,  vii,  39;  Matt,  xxv,  36,  43),  and  the  Tal- 
mudists  had  the  proverb  "To  neglect  to  visit  the  sick 
is  the  same  as  to  shed  blood"  (see  Schiittgen,  t/or.  Ileh. 
i,  230  sq.) ;  a  principle  of  humanity  that  was  recognised 
even  an}oiig  the  heathen  (see  Kype,  Observ.  i,  129  sq.). 
■ — Winer,  i,  166. 

Visitants,  nuns  of  the  visitation  of  Elisabeth,  the 
motherof  J(jhn  the  Baptist,  by  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
constitute  an  order  founded  by  St.  Francis  de  Sales — 
whence  they  are  sometimes  called  Salesimis  —  in  con- 
junction with  Madame  de  Chantal.  The  first  house  was 
founded  at  Annecy  in  the  spring  of  1610,  and  in  June 
Sales  gave  the  order  an  exceedingly  simple  rule.  There 
was  to  be  no  seclusion,  no  peculiarit}' of  dress,  except  that 
its  color  should  be  black,  and  a  black  veil  should  cover 


the  head,  and  no  mortifications.  They  were  to  recite 
only  the  lesser  OJficium  Mario'.  Their  houses  were  all 
to  be  subject  to  the  diocesan  bishop,  and  were  to  be 
open  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  pious  females, 
with  a  view  to  their  spiritual  advancement.  A  special 
peculiarity  was  enforced  from  the  begiiming,  however, 
in  the  requirement  that  the  sisters  should  change  their 
rosaries,  breviaries,  crucifixes,  etc.,  each  year.  Their 
duty  consisted  in  visiting  the  sick  and  poor  in  imitation 
of  Mary,  who  visited  Elisabeth.  The  original  form  of 
the  society  was  changed  in  1618,  under  Paul  V,  from  a 
congregation  to  a  religion,  and  it  received  the  name  of 
Order  of  the  Visitation  (q.  v.),  with  a  separate  rule 
named  after  Augustine.  The  constitutions  were  framed 
by  Francis  and  confirmed  by  Urban  VIII  in  1626.  The 
diocesan  bishop  continued  to  exercise  authority  over 
the  order  within  his  see.  A  special  garb  was  prescribed, 
of  black,  with  white  veil  and  black  forehead-piece,  and 
seclusion  was  introduced,  which  did  away  with  the  visita- 
tion of  the  sick  and  poor.  Ascetical  practices  were  not 
made  more  severe.  The  order  is  now  extended  over 
Italy,  France,  Switzerland,  Poland,  Austria,  Syria,  and 
America.  It  has  rendered  meritorious  service  in  the 
instruction  of  the  young.  See  Herzog,  Re(d- Encyklop. 
s.  V. ;  and  Jean  Galas  et  sa  Famille  (Paris,  1858). 

Visitatio  Limisum  SS.  Apostoldmm.  A  visitation 
of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  (Peter  and  Paul)  at  Rome 
may  be  imposed  by  a  vow  or  by  legal  requirement.  The 
former  cause  was  very  fruitful  of  such  visits  during  the 
3Iiddlc  Ages,  and  special  protection  was  accorded  to 
"Peregrini  qui  propter  Deum  Komam  vadunt,  Romipe- 
tiB  Apostolorum  limina  visitantes,"etc.  It  was  the  spe- 
cial privilege  of  the  bishops  to  grant  dispensation  from 
such  vows;  but  the  popes  introduced  a  papal  reservation 
after  a  time,  to  protect  themselves  against  abuses  on 
the  part  of  bishops,  though  the  application  of  such  res- 
ervation was  connected  with  conditions  which  led  to 
the  practical  transfer  of  the  whole  business  to  the 
bishops. 

The  Visitatio  ex  lege  is  regulated  by  the  pope,  in 
whom  centres  the  authority  by  which  the  Church  is 
governed,  and  is  ordered  for  the  better  government  of 
the  Church.  Each  prelate  is  obliged,  to  this  end,  to 
visit  Rome  at  stated  times,  and  to  submit  written  re- 
ports of  his  charge  during  the  intervals.  The  earliest 
decree  bearing  on  the  subject  was  issued  by  a  Roman 
synod  in  743.  which  obliged  bishops  subject  to  the  Ro- 
man see  to  frequently  visit  their  superior  (c.  4,  dist. 
xciii ;  see  also  Liber  Diurnus,  op.  et  stud.  Garnerii 
[Paris,  1680,  4to],  p.  66).  Since  the  time  of  (iregory 
VII  a  similar  obligation  was  imposed  on  all  metropoli- 
tans (c.  4,  X,  De  Jurejiirando,  ii,  24,  Greg.  VII,  an.  1079), 
and  afterwards  on  all  prelates,  particularly  bishops,  the 
intervals  between  their  visits  being  regidated  by  the 
distance  of  the  particular  diocese  from  Rome.  Certain 
bishops  having  secured  an  exemption  from  this  duty, 
their  privilege  was  revoked  by  Alexander  IV  in  1257. 
The  bull  Romanvs  Pontifex  (Biillar.  Magn.  [ed.  Lnx- 
emh.],  ii,  551),  issued  by  Sixtus  V  on  Dec.  20,  1584, 
commanded  the  bishops  resident  in  Mediterranean  lands 
to  visit  Rome  once  in  three  years;  those  in  Europe, 
outside  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  once  in  four;  all  others, 
living  in  Europe  and  eastward  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, once  in  five;  and  those  in  the  remaining  sections 
of  the  world  once  in  ten  years.  Benedict  XIV  extend- 
ed the  obligation  so  as  to  make  it  cover  all  prelates  of 
every  class  who  should  have  territorial  jurisdiction,  in 
the  constitution  Quod  Sancta  of  Nov.  23,  1740  (h'tillcn: 
cit.  xvi,  fol.  11).  It  is  generally  conceded  that  even  tit- 
ulary bishops  are  held  to  this  duty. 

The  Visitatio  liminnm  should  be  made  by  the  prelate 
in  proper  person,  but,  in  case  of  need,  a  substitute  spe- 
ciallv  authorized  may  be  employed  by  him.  The  in- 
creased facilities  of  travel  in  modern  times  have  made 
such  visitations  a  matter  of  regular  recurrence,  and  the 
substitution  for  them  of  a  written  report  is  now  infre- 
(juent.    The  report  De  Statu  Ecclesiw  is,  however,  part- 
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ly  oral  and  partly  written.  A  special  instruction  re- 
specting; it  was  elaborated  by  Prosper  Lainbcrtini,  the 
subsequent  poi)e  Beneilict  XIV,  and  is  given  alter  vol.  ii 
of  his  Biillaiiitm,  and  also  in  the  appendix  to  his  work 
De  Si/iiodo  JHocesana,  and  in  Hichter  and  Schulte's  edi- 
tion of  the  Cone.  Trident.  (^Lips.  l<Su3). 

See  Ferraris.  Biblioth.  Cammica ;  IJenedict  XIV  as 
above;  IJangen,  Die  rdm.  Curie,  in  ZeUschr.f.  Recht  u, 
Politik  d.Kirc/ie,  In'  Jacobson  and  I\icliter,  No.  2;  (iie- 
seler,  Kirc/iem/esc/i.  ii,  2;  I'liilipp,  Kirchenrecht,  ii,  81, 
82;  Herzog,  Heal-Knci/klop.  s.  v. 

Visitation  (iri^ps,  tTrto-icoTr//),  in  Scripture  lan- 
guage, is  sometimes  taken  for  a  visit  of  mercy  from  God 
(Gen.  1, 24 ;  Exod.  xiii,  19 ;  Luke  i,  GC,  etc.),  but  oftener 
for  a  visit  of  rigor  and  vengeance.  Day  of  visitation, 
year  of  visitation,  or  time  of  visitation,  generall}'  signi- 
fies the  time  of  ntlliction  and  vengeance;  or  of  close  in- 
spection (Exod.  xxii,  34;  Isa.  xxiii,  17;  1  Pet.  ii,  12, 
etc.). 

VISITATION,  in  ecclesiastical  phrase,  is  the  in- 
spection of  a  province,  diocese,  archdeaconry,  or  parish 
church.  Formerly  these  visits  were  performed  b_v  the 
officer  with  a  large  retinue,  greatly  to  the  inconvenience 
of  curates  and  vicars.  As  early  as  1179  action  was 
taken  by  the  pope  restricting  the  retinue  of  the  visit- 
ing prelate,  and  such  restrictive  measures  have  been 
passed  frecpiently  since.  In  the  Church  of  England 
the  bishop  visits  once  in  three  years,  in  order  to  give 
his  charge  and  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  the 
churches.  The  archdeacon  visits  in  his  place  in  the 
interim.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  work  of  tiie 
j)astor,  in  Protestant  churches,  of  calling  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  to  inquire  as  to  the  prosperity  of 
their  souls.  In  a  divine  or  spiritual  sense,  the  term  is 
applied  to  either  a  conununication  of  divine  love,  or  to 
any  calamity,  individual  or  national. 

VISITATION  OF  {the  Blessed  Virr/in)  Mary  is  the 
journey  made  by  the  mother  of  our  Lord  to  the  hill- 
country  of  Judaea,  to  visit  the  mother  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist. This  has  been  a  favorite  subject  for  the  artist  in 
all  ages.  See  Jameson,  Legends  of  the  Madonna,  p.  186 
sq. 

VISITATION  (of  St.  Mary),  Festival  of  the,  a 
festival  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  instituted  about  1338 
by  pope  LTrban  VI,  in  memory  of  the  visitation  of  Mary 
(q.v.)  to  Elisabeth,  the  mother  of  John  the  Baptist.  It 
is  fixed  for  July  2.  See 
Jameson,  Let/ends  (if  the  Ma- 
donna, p.  193. 

VISITATION    (OF    St. 

MaKY),  OltDER  OF   THE,  is 

a  congregation  of  nuns,  in- 
stituted in  IGIO  by  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  and  St. 
Jeanne  Fran(;oise  de  Chan- 
tal.  The  design  of  the  or- 
der was  to  receive  those 
women  who,  by  reason  of 
their  infirmities  of  body  or 
mind,  their  extreme  i)()ver- 
ty,  previous  errors  of  life, 
or  state  of  widowhood,  were 
excluded  from  the  other 
regular  communities.  See 
IMigne's  \\iA\ot,Ordr€s  Re- 
litjieiix,  iii,  922  sq. ;  Jame- 
son, Legends  of  the  Monastic 
Orders,  p.  447  sq.    See  Vis-     ^ 

ITANTS.  ^f 

VISITATION,  The  Sax-     * 
ON,  is  the  inspection  of  the    %; 
Saxon  churches  by  visitors, 
appointed  at  the  request  of 

the  theologians  in  1527.  U;,i)it  ,,f  the  Order  of  the 
The  system  of  supervisiou      Visitation  of  St.  Mary. 


was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Lutheran  Eeformation,  and 
one  feature  of  the  Lutheran  polity.  Superintendents 
were  appointed  to  take  the  place  of  bishops,  and  exer- 
cise an  oversight  u[)on  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the 
churches,  and  upon  the  pastors.  See  Fisher,  Hist,  of 
the  Reformation,  p.  491. 

VISITATION  OF  THE  Sick  is  the  duty  of  visiting 
the  sick  and  ministering  to  their  tem|)oral  and  spiritual 
wants.  Tlie  a]i|)ropriaie  forms  used  in  the  ICpiscopal 
Church  in  this  work  are  found  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

Visitatorial  Power  is  the  authority  possessed  by 
the  visitor  of  a  corporate  body  or  ecclesiastical  society. 
"  Every  corporation,  whether  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  is 
visitable  by  some  superior;  and  every  spiritual  person, 
being  a  corporation  sole,  is  visitable  b\'  the  ordinary. 
There  is,  however,  in  our  ecclesiastical  polity,  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  for,  b\'  composition,  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  never  visits  the  bishop  of  London.  Dur- 
ing a  visitation  all  inferior  jurisdictions  are  inhibited 
from  exercising  jurisdiction;  but  this  right,  from  the 
inconvenience  attending  the  exercise  of  it,  is  usually 
conceded;  so  that  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
inferior  court  is  continued  notwithstanding."  —  Hook, 
Church  Diet.  s.  v. 

Visitor,  in  official  language,  is  an  inspector  of  bod- 
ies politic,  ecclesiastical,  or  civil.  With  respect  to  or- 
dinary ecclesiastical  corporations,  the  bishop  is  their 
visitor,  so  constituted  by  canon  law.  The  archbishop 
is  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  visitor  in  his  province,  and 
has  no  superior.  The  bishops  are  visitors  in  their  sev- 
eral dioceses  of  all  deans  and  chapters,  parsons,  vicars, 
and  all  spiritual  corporations.  Visitors  of  colleges  and 
other  eleemosynary  corporations  are  generally  inde- 
pendent of  the  diocesan,  being  extra-diocesan.  Some- 
times a  visitor  or  visitor-general  is  appointed  with  ex- 
traordinary powers.  See  Hill,  Eni/lish  Monasticism, 
p.  494  sq. 

Viso,  Fray  Cristobal  del,  a  Spanish  painter  of 
the  17th  century,  resided  at  Madrid,  and  at  one  time 
held  the  office  of  commissary -general  of  the  Indies. 
He  painted  all  the  saints  of  the  Order  of  San  Francisco 
for  the  chapter-house  of  the  convent  of  that  order  at 
Cordova.  He  was  a  monk  of  the  same  order,  and  died 
at  Madrid  about  1700.  See  Spoouer,  Biog.  llist.ofthe 
Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vispered,  in  the  Parsee  philosophy,  is  a  book  of 
the  Zendavesta  (q.  v.). 

Visscher,  Cornklis,  a  celebrated  Dutch  designer 
and  engraver,  was  born  at  Haarlem  about  IGIO.  He 
studied  under  Peter  Soutman,  but  adopted  a  style  of  his 
own,  formed  by  a  combination  of  the  point  with  the 
graver,  in  which  he  has  hardly  been  equalled.  His 
works  are  very  numerous,  and  those  from  his  own  de- 
signs are  the  most  esteemed.  He  died  in  1670.  Among 
his  prints  of  sacred  subjects  may  be  named.  The  Ant/el 
Directing  the  Departure  of  Abraham,  af lev  Bassano  : — 
.4  braham's  A  rricnl  at  Sichem,  id. : — Susanna  and  the 
Elders,  after  Guido  : — Magdalen  Penitent,  design  doubt- 
ful:—T'Ae  Entombment  of  Christ,  at'ter  Paul  Veronese: 
—  The  Last  J udginent,  at'tar  Kubens:  —  and  The  Holy 
Family.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  JJist.  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
s.  V. 

Visucius  and  Visiacia  were  Gallico- Germanic 
gods,  of  which  the  first,  i<lentical  with  JNIercury,  appears 
on  a  strange  tablet  recently  found  on  the  Neckar. 

Viswamitra  ( Sanscrit  visn-a,  "  all,"  and  mitrn, 
••  friend,"  i.  e.  I'riend  of  all  the  gods),  an  interesting  char- 
acter in  the  mytht)logical  history  of  India,  was  the  au- 
thor of  many  hymns  of  the  Rigveda  [see  Veda];  but 
Ids  fame,  which  pervades  all  the  periods  of  Sanscrit  lit- 
erature, is  chiefl}'  founded  on  the  remarkable  fact  that, 
though  by  birth  a  Kshattriya,  or  man  of  military  caste, 
he  succeeded  in  having  himself  admitted  into  the  Brali- 
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manic  caste,  after  a  lone  contest  which  he  had  to  wage 
a^^ainst  the  Kishi  Vasishtha  (q.  v,\  From  the  epic  poems 
and  the  Puranas,  it  would  seem  that  the  result  of  tliis 
contest  was  the  elevation  of  Viswamitra  to  the  rank  of 
a  Brahraana.  But  the  later  traditions  rolatinc;  to  tins 
contest  are  otlierwise  accounted  fir.  It  is  thounlit  that, 
since  the  rivalry  between  Viswamitra  and  Vasishtha  is 
alluded  to  in  several  of  the  Kigveda  hymns,  and  since 
the  caste  distinction  of  later  periods  of  Hinduism  was 
not  yet  established,  these  traditions  resulted  from  the 
circumstance  that  Sudas,  a  king  named  in  the  Kig- 
veda, who  employed  Vasishtha  for  his  house-priest,  al- 
lowed, for  some  unknown  reason,  Viswamitra  also  to  of- 
ficiate for  him  at  sacrifices;  and  that  the  latter,  incur- 
ring on  tliis  ground  the  jealousy  of  Vasishtha,  had  to 
maintain  by  force  the  prerogative  conferred  on  him  by 
his  royal  master.  Jlany  legends  are  relateil  concern- 
ing him.  See  Muir,  Original  Sanscrit  Texts  (Lond. 
1858). 

Vital,  St.,  an  early  French  monk,  was  born  about 
1050  at  Tierceville,  near  iNIortain,  Normandy.  He  left 
his  native  land  to  gain  instruction  from  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time,  was  ordained,  and  became  (about  1080) 
chaplain  of  Kobert,  count  of  Mortain,  who  furnished 
him  a  prebendship  in  the  collegial  church  of  St.  Evroul, 
founded  by  him  in  1082.  Vital,  nevertheless,  renounced 
his  honors  and  emoluments  (about  1091),  and  retired 
among  the  rocks  of  Mortain.  The  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers increasing,  he  went  (in  1093)  to  the  forest  of 
Craon,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Fougeres.  He  finally 
(about  1105)  founded  an  abbey  in  the  forest  of  Savigny, 
near  Mortain,  dedicated  to  the  Trinity,  which  was  con- 
firmed in  1112.  Tiience  Vital  made  extended  preaching 
tours,  the  fame  of  which  reached  even  the  papal  ears. 
In  1120  he  passed  over  to  England,  where  he  made 
many  conversions.  About  the  same  time  he  trans- 
ferred to  Neuf-Bourg  a  nunnery  which  he  had  founded 
near  Savigny,  in  honor  of  his  sister  St.  Adeline.  He 
died  while  performing  matins  at  the  priory  of  Dam- 
pierre,  Sept.  16,  1122.  The  monastery  established  bv 
him  gave  rise  to  many  others,  both  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, the  most  remarkable  of  \vhich  were  those  of  La 
Trappe,  Fournmont,  and  Aulnoy.  It  finally  (in  1148) 
passed  over  to  the  Order  of  Citeaux.  One  of  the  last  suc- 
cessors of  abbe  Vital  was  Massillon.  See  Hoef^r,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Vital  CiiAji.M,  a  famous  Cabalist  and  pupil  of 
Isaac  Loria  (q.  v.),  was  a  descendant  of  a  Calabrian 
family.  He  was  born  in  1543,  and  died  in  1020.  After 
the  death  of  his  teacher.  Vital  diligently  collected  all 
the  manuscript  notes  of  the  lectures  which  Loria's  dis- 
ciples had  written  down,  from  which,  together  with  his 
own  jottings,  he  produced  the  gigantic  and  famous 
system  of  the  Cabala  entitled  the  Tree  of  Life, 
C^'^nn  VS'.  This  work,  upon  which  Vitallabored  over 
thirty  years,  was  at  first  circulated  in  manuscript  copies, 
and  every  one  of  the  Cabalistic  disciples  had  to  pledge 
himself,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  not  to  allow  a 
copy  to  be  made  for  a  foreign  land,  so  that  for  a  time 
all  the  codices  remained  in  Palestine.  "Chajim's  ex- 
ample," says  Steinschneider,  "gave  a  great  impulse  to 
his  fertile  followers,  and  not  long  afterwards,  Aaron 
Berechja  of  Modena  declared  (in  a  manuscript  work, 
1029)  that  he  had  somewhere  read  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  stiulent  to  write  down  the  princi|)les  of  the 
Cabala.  With  respect  to  the  authenticity  and  ar- 
rangement of  these  writings,  nearly  all  of  which  bear 
the  name  of  Chajim,  and  are  extant  in  hundreds  of 
manuscripts  (the  very  few  that  are  printed  having  ap- 
peared together  with  other  older  Cabalistic  works  at 
Korez,  1784-85),  we  find  an  apparatus  critiais  of  no 
less  than  four  recensions;  and  Chajim  himself  began 
his  comprehensive  work  with  such  care  that  he  distin- 
guished what  he  found  taught  in  Loria's  name  from 
what  he  considered  as  authentic  tradition.  But  his 
own  account  of  the  different  ways  in  which  he  arranged 


and  rearranged  his  materials,  and  the  accounts  of  those 
who  again  prepared  his  writings  for  the  press  (viz.  his 
son,  Samuel  Vital  of  Damascus;  the  polygrapher  Jacob 
Zemach,  a  Portuguese  physician  in  Palestine,  1619-52; 
and  his  German  pupil  Bleir  Poppers  at  Jerusalem,  ob. 
1022),  and,  lastlv,  a  comparison  of  the  different  forms  in 
which  the  same  formula  and  plays  upon  letters  appear 
and  reappear,  must  make  every  honest  student  despair 
of  ever  producing  light  and  order  out  of  this  vast  mass 
of  confusion;  and  we  might  sum  up  our  judgment,  like 
an  ingenious  bibliographer,  in  the  words  "  The  dream  of 
Pharaoh  is  one."  The  work  of  Chajim  consists  of  six 
parts;  a  portion  of  that  part  which  treats  of  the  doc- 
trine of  metempsychosis  (cblibiil)  has  been  translated 
into  Latin  by  Knorr  von  Kosenroth.  See  Fiirst,  Bibl. 
./arf.  iii,  479  sq. ;  Ginsburg,  A'«i6»/(//(,  p.  135;  De' Rossi, 
Dizionario  Storico  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  328  sq. ;  Gratz, 
Gesch.  d.  Jiidm.  ix,  445  sq. ;  and  note,  8,  p.  Ixxv;  x, 
125  sq. ;  Steinschneider,  Jeivish  Literature,  p.  227  sq. 
(B.  P.) 

Vitali,  Ales.sandro,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born 
at  LTrbiuo  in  1580.  He  was  instructed  by  Federigo 
Baroccio,  who  assisted  him  in  some  of  his  best  works. 
He  copied  the  Annunciation  of  Loreto,  by  Baroccio, 
with  such  success  that  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
the  original.  His  ^Y.  Agnes,  in  the  cathedral,  and  .SV. 
Augustine,  in  the  Church  of  the  Eremitani.  at  Urbino, 
are  among  his  best  works.  He  died  in  1G30.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Vitali,  Giuseppe,  a  painter  of  Bologna,  flourished 
about  1700.  He  studied  under  Giangioseffo  del  Sole, 
and  painted  history.  He  executed  some  works  for  the 
churches  of  Bologna,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  Annunciation,  in  San  Antonio;  St.  Petronio,  in  SS. 
Sebastian!)  e  liocco;  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Cecilia, 
in  the  church  of  that  saint.  He  died  some  time  af- 
ter 1720.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  JJist.  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
s.  v. 

Vitalian,  pope  from  657  until  072.  In  that  age 
the  pope  was  subject  to  the  emperor,  and  Vitalian  was 
obliged  to  write  to  Constans  H  to  request  the  imperial 
confirmation  of  his  elevation  to  the  papal  chair.  In  the 
Monothelite  controversy  he  was  obliged  to  bend  before 
the  imperial  party,  which  favored  the  ^lonothclite  error. 
He  was  also  unsuccessful  in  maintaining  the  superiority 
over  bishop  Maurus  of  Kavenna  to  which  he  laid  claim. 
Vitalian's  influence  seems  to  have  been  more  powerful 
in  England  than  elsewhere,  through  the  labors  of  The- 
odore, archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  endeavored  to  es- 
tablish uniformity  with  the  Church  of  Pome.  Vitalian 
left  certain  letters  which  are  yet  extant;  and  died,  it 
is  stated,  on  Jan.  27,  672.  See  Herzog,  Real-Fiicykkq}. 
s.  V. 

Vitalis  A  FuuNO,  a  French  prelate,  was  appointed 
cardinal  in  1312.  He  opposed  the  Spirituals,  and  wrote 
mystical  expositions  of  the  Proverbs,  tha  Gosjiels,  the 
Apocalypse,  and  various  other  portions  of  the  Bible. 
The  exegesis  of  the  French  writers  of  this  period  is 
well  illustrated  by  his  Moral  Mirror  of  the  whole  Bible. 
See  Mosheim,  Hist,  of  the  Church,  bk.  iii,  cent,  xiv,  pt. 
ii,  ch.  ii. 

Vite,  TiJiOTEO  (also  called  della  Vite  di  Urbino).  an 
Italian  painter,  was  born  at  L'rbino  in  1470.  He  studied 
under  Francesco  Francia  at  Bologna,  and  returned  to 
Urbino  in  1496.  F'rom  thence  he  repaired  to  the  acad- 
emy which  his  relative  Raphael  had  opened  in  the 
Vatican  at  Rome.  He  assisted  Raphael  for  some  time, 
and  again  returned  to  LTrbino,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  He  died  in  1524.  Among  his 
principal  works  are  the  Discovery  of  the  Cross,  in  the 
Church  of  the  Conventuali  at  Pesaro;  the  Conception, 
in  the  Osservanti  at  Urbino;  and  the  Noli  Me  Tangere, 
in  the  Clnirch  of  Sant'  Angelo  at  Cagli.  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vitek,  in  Chinese  mythology,  was  an  idol  worship- 
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ped  because  of  his  having  delivered  the  earth  and  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  from  the  power  of  the  diemons,  who 
devastated  them.  He  is  usually  represented  as  of  gigan- 
tic size,  very  fat,  and  sitting  upon  a  throne,  with  two  diu- 
mons  at  liis  side  listening  to  his  commands.  Numerous 
daily  sjiice-oflFerings  were  made  to  him.  At  the  time  of 
these  offerings  his  priests  related  upon  their  kuees  the 
great  deeds  of  the  god. 

Vitellius,  ail  African  Donatist,  flourished  about 
A. I).  314.  Me  wrote  on  the  world's  hatred  to  the  ser- 
vants of  (iod,  against  the  pagans,  against  the  Catho- 
lics as  traditors,  and  some  other  tracts.  None  of  his 
works  remain.  See  Geuuadius,  De  Viris  IllusU-ibus, 
s.  v. 

Vitellius,  Aulus,  a  Roman  emperor,  son  of  Lucius 
Vitclliii.-i.  t  he  censor,  was  born  A.D.  15.  Like  his  father, 
he  was  a  master  of  the  arts  of  servile  cringing  and  flat- 
tery, 'i'hrough  the  favor  of  Tiberius,  Caius  Caligula, 
Claudius,  and  Nero,  he  was  advanced  to  high  station, 
and  on  the  death  of  Otho  was  ()roclaimed  emperor  in 
(icrmany  at  the  time  Vespasian  was  engaged  in  war 
with  the  .lews  early  in  G9.  He  was  a  glutton  and  vo- 
luptuary, and  without   either  civil  or  militarj'  talent. 


Coin  of  Vitellius. 

About  the  time  he  arrived  in  Rome,  Vespasian  was  pro- 
claimed at  Alexamlria,  and,  on  the  latter  arriving  in 
Italy  at  the  head  of  liis  hostile  army,  Vitellius  was  put 
to  death,  Dec.  '22,  69  (Josephus,  War,  iv,  10;  Tacit. 
Hist,  ii,  3;  Sueton.  Vitellius).  See  Tillemont,  llis- 
fuire  (Its  Enipereurs,  vol.  i;  Smith,  Diet,  uf  Class.  Biotj. 
s.  V. 

Vitellius,  Erasmus,  a  Polish  bishop,  was  born 
about  1470,  at  Cracow,  of  obscure  parentage.  He  stud- 
ied in  the  university  of  that  place  at  the  expense 
of  the  family  of  Ciolek  de  Vitellio,  whose  name  he  as- 
sumed. In  1491  he  became  doctor  at  the  university, 
and  in  lo04  was  nominated  by  prince  Alexander  as 
bishop  of  riock.  He  visited  Rome  twice  to  present  the 
salutations  of  his  sovereign  to  the  pope.  In  1518  he 
was  sent  by  Sigismimd  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  to  so- 
licit aid  against  the  Turks,  as  well  as  on  other  diplo- 
matic services.  He  died  in  1522.  See  Biogruphie 
i'nivei-selle,  s.  v. 

Vitellius,  Lucius,  the  censor,  father  of  the  em- 
peror, was  made  governor  of  Syria,  at  the  expiration  of 
Ids  considate,  A.D.  35;  and  the  same  year,  or  the  year 
following,  he  came  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over, and  was  very  magnificently  entertained.  He  re- 
leased the  city  from  a  tax  on  fruits,  and  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  .lews  the  high-priest's  habit,  with  the  pon- 
tifical ornaments,  which  Herod  and  the  Romans  had  kept 
tiil  then  in  the  Tower  of  Antonia.  He  deposed  .Joseph 
Caiaphas  from  the  high-priesthood,  and  put  in  his  place 
•Jonathan,  son  of  Anainis,  but  deprived  him  of  his  digni- 
ty two  years  afterwards,  and  conferred  it  on  Theophiliis. 
his  brother  (Josephus,  .4?;/.  viii,  6).  He  was  noted  for 
his  svcopliancy  and  public  intrigues  (Dio  Cass,  lix,  27; 
Tacit.  .1  nnul.  vi,  32 ;  xi,  1-3 ;  xii,  5).  See  Smith,  Did. 
of  Class.  Bio(j.  s.  V. 

Vitisator,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Bacchus,  who  first  taught  the  planting  of  vines. 

Vitoduianus,  Johannes.     See  Winterthur. 

Vitringa,  Campegius,  the  elder,  the  most  famous 
of  the  older  expositors  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  was  born 
May  16,  1609,  at  Leeuwarden.  in  Friesland.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  jurist  of  high  raidv  in  the  superior  court  of 


the  land.  He  early  began  the  study  of  the  classi- 
cal and  Hebrew  languages,  and  in  liis  sixteenth  year 
entered  the  LTniversity  of  l-'raneker,  subsequently  grad- 
uating at  Leyden.  In  1681  he  was  made  jirofessor  of 
Oriental  languages  at  Franeker,  two"  years  later  jirofess- 
or  of  theology,  and  after  ten  years  more  professor  of 
Church  history.  In  1698  he  refused  a  call  to  Utrecht. 
He  was  married,  and  became  the  father  of  four  sons  and 
one  daughter.  His  last  years  were  filled  with  physical 
sidfering,  from  which  he  was  released  by  an  apoi)leetic 
stroke,  March  31, 1722.  Albert  Schulteus  delivered  his 
funeral  oration. 

Vitringa  was  engaged  in  but  two  literarj'  contro- 
versies; one  of  which,  with  Cocceius,  his  former  tutor, 
had  respect  to  the  form  of  Ezekiel's  temple,  and  the 
other,  with  Rhenford,  was  concerned  about  the  idlers 
(D'^JSUS)  of  the  synagogue  (comp.  Carpzov,  Apparat. 
p.  311).  His  Commentani  on  Isaiah  (Leovardire,  1714- 
20:  Basle,  1732,  2  vols,  fob;  Herborn,  1715;  Tubingen, 
1732;  in  German,  abridged,  by  Biiching,  and  with  pref- 
ace by  Mosheim  [Halle,  1749-51])  is  still  worthy  of 
note.  Gesenius  asserts  that  it  weighs  down  all  pre- 
vious expositions  of  that  prophet,  and  many  of  more 
modern  times.  He  finds  its  author  given  to  Cocceian 
methods  of  interpretation,  and  prone  to  ajiply  the  proph- 
ecy to  some  particular  historical  event  whenever  possi- 
ble; but  also  careful  to  expound  the  meaning  of  every 
difficult  passage,  and  thoroughly  learned  in  the  lan- 
giuiges  of  the  Bible  and  in  the  antiquities  of  the  na- 
tions. Collocations  of  passages  directed  against  alien 
peoples  are  made  by  him  which  constitute  an  important 
feature  of  his  work.  Next  in  value  may  be  considered 
his  work  on  the  synagogue,  entitled  Archisynagofjus 
Observatf.  Novis  III.,  etc.  (1st  ed.  Franeker,  1685,  4to; 
2d  ed.  1696,  entitled  De  Synayog.  Vetere  Libri  Tres), 
Other  and  less  important  works  are,  Sacrarum  Ohservatt. 
Lib.  VI  (ibid.  1683-1708  and  often),  which  exposed  Vi- 
tringa to  the  charge  of  heterodoxy  from  some  critics : — 
Anacrisis  Apocalyps.  Jounnis  A  post.  (ibid.  1705,  etc.), 
directed  against  the  Church  of  Rome:  —  flypotyposis 
Hist,  et  Chronol.  iSacr.  a  Mundo  Condito,  etc.  (1708  sq.) : 
—  Typus  Theologim  Practicm  (1716  sq. ).  A  posthu- 
mous work.  Comment,  in  Libr.  Prophet.  Zacharia:,  etc., 
was  published  by  Venema  (Leovardise,  1734, 4to). 

Three  of  Vitringa's  sons  died  in  early  life,  the  last  of 
whom,  Horace,  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  scholar 
before  his  decease  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  years. 
II  is  observations  on  Vorst,  De  Uebraismis,  were  published 
by  Lambert  Bos  in  Observatt.  M iscell.  {Yraneker,  1717, 
8vo).  A  fourth  son,  Campegius,  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Franeker  (sec  the  following  article).  See 
Herzog,  Real-EncyMop.  s.  v. 

Vitringa,  Campegius,  the  younger,  was  born  at 
Franeker,  jNIarch  24.  1693,  and  matriculated  as  a  student 
in  1708.  His  education  was  directed  chiefly  by  hia 
father,  and  his  kinsman  Lambert  Bos.  He  became  doc- 
tor of  theology  May  23, 1714,  and  in  the  following  year 
ordinary  professor  of  theolog3'  at  Franeker.  He  died 
of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  Jan.  11, 1723.  His  funer- 
al oration  was  delivered  by  Hemsterhuis.  He  left  an 
Epitome  Theologice  Naturalis  (Franeker,  1731,  4to ), 
and  a  number  of  dissertations  which  were  collected  and 
published  by  Venema  under  the  title  Dissertatt.Sacrw, 
together  with  the  oration  of  Hemsterhuis  (1731,  4to). 
See  Herzog,  Real-Encyliop.  s.  v. 

Vitruvian   Scroll,   a 

pecidiar  iiattern  of  scroll- 
work,consisting  of  convolved 
undulations,  used  in  classical 
architecture.  The  name 
is  given  after  the  great  architectural  writer  Vitruvius. 
— Parker,  Gloss,  of  A  ?-chitect.  s.  v. 

Vitry,  I^DOUARD  i>e,  a  learned  French  pliilologer 
and  numismatist,  was  born  about  1670.  He  entered  the 
Order  of  St.  Ignatius,  studied  at  Paris,  and  was  engaged 
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all  bis  life  in  antiquarian  pursuits.  He  died  about 
1730,  For  his  productions,  see  Biographie  Unicerselle, 
s.  V. 

Vitry,  Machsor  of  p^a'^'l  "iim^),  is  the  title 
of  a  ritual  of  the  Sj-nagogue  of  Vitry,  in  France, 
compiled  about  1100  by  K.  Simcha  of  Vitry,  a  disciple 
of  Kashi,  and  obtained  its  name  from  the  place  in  which 
the  compiler  lived.  It  not  only  comprises  the  whole 
cycle  of  the  daily  and  festival  services,  but  various 
legal  and  ritual  laws  from  ancient  documents.  This 
Machsor,  which  is  of  the  greatest  rarity,  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Luzzatto  in  the  Hebrew  essays  and  reviews 
entitled  Kerem  Chenied  (Prague,  1838),  iii,  200.  An  ac- 
count of  a  MS.  of  this  Machsor  (British  INIuseum  Add. 
27,200, 27,201)  has  also  been  given  by  Dr.  W.  Wright,  in 
the  Journ.  of  Sac.  Lit.  July,  18tJG,  p.  356  sq.  See  Fiirst, 
Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  483 ;  De'  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico  (Germ. 
transL),  p.  330  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Vittoria,  Alessandro,  a  distinguished  Italian 
sculptor  and  architect,  was  born  at  Trento  in  1525. 
He  studied  at  Venice  under  Sansovino,  and  afterwards 
worked  for  several  years  in  the  Venetian  states.  In 
statuary  and  modelling  he  is  said  to  have  been  sec- 
ond only  to  Michael  Angelo.  In  Venice,  among  other 
works,  he  executed  the  statues  and  ornaments  on  tlie 
staircase  of  the  Library  of  St.  Mark,  in  the  Ducal  Palace, 
the  Council  Hall,  and  various  churches.  As  an  archi- 
tect, he  completed  the  Church  of  San  Giuliano  at  Venice, 
the  Chapel  of  San  Fantino,  and  other  works  of  Sansovino ; 
also  the  chapel  and  altar  of  the  Kosario  in  SS.  Giovanni 
e  Paolo;  the  monument  of  Priuli,  in  the  Church  of  San 
Salvatore ;  the  Oratory  of  San  Girolamo ;  and  the  Pa- 
lazzo Balbi,  near  the  Grand  Canal.  He  died  in  1G08. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vitula,  in  Koman  mythology,  was  the  goddess  of 
joy  and  merriment  generally  at  the  celebration  of  vic- 
tories. 

Vitumnus  {the  dispenser  of  life),  in  Roman  my- 
thology, was  said  to  give  life  to  the  newly  born. 

Vituriarii  is  a  name  applied  to  certain  idolatrous 
officers  among  the  ancient  Romans  who  were  votaries 
of  Apollo  Didumajus;  hence  often  called  Didumarii. 
See  Bingham,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  xvi,  ch.  v. 

Vitus,  St.,  one  of  the  fourteen  so-called  helpers  in 
need  of  tlie  Romish  Church,  is  stated  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Sicily,  and  of  heathen  parentage.  He  lived  un- 
der Diocletian,  and  fled  from  persecution  to  Lower  Italy 
and  to  Rome,  where  he  wrought  marvellous  cures,  but 
was  condemned  to  die  because  of  his  unbending  fidelity 
to  Christianity.  As  fire  would  not  burn  him  and  lions 
would  not  tear  him,  it  became  necessary  to  torture  him 
to  death.  His  body  was  taken  to  France,  first  to  Saint- 
Denis  and  afterwards  to  Corvey.  Portions  of  his  relics 
are  preserved  at  Prague,  Salzburg,  and  elsewhere.  A 
second  martyr  of  this  name  is  mentioned,  whose  body 
was  brought  from  Pavia  to  Prague.  See  Herzog,  Real- 
EncyUop.  s.  v. 

Vitus,  Domenico,  an  Italian  engraver,  is  said  to 
have  been  born  about  1536,  and  to  have  become  an  in- 
mate of  the  ^Monastery  of  Vallombrosa,  in  the  Apennines. 
His  prints  possess  considerable  merit,  among  which  may 
be  named  St.  Bartholomeiu  (1576): — St,  Joachim  Hold- 
ing a  Censer,  after  A.  del  Sarto: — and  a  set  of  small 
plates  representing  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour,  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vitus,  Stephanus,  a  Reformed  theologian  of  Ger- 
many,  was  born  at  Schaffhausen,  Feb.  3,  1687.  As  for 
his  knowledge,  he  was  a  self-made  man,  and,  before  he 
left  his  country  for  attending  the  lectures  at  foreign 
academies,  he  passed,  in  1710,  an  examination  pro  mi- 
nisterio  with  such  an  excellency  that  the  city  awarded 
to  him  a  present  of  two  hundred  thalers.  In  the  same 
year  he  went  to  Heidelberg;  was  appointed  in  1711 
co-rector  at  the  Reformed  gymnasium  in  Halle ;  in  1713, 


rector  at  Cassel ;  in  1719,  professor  of  theology  and  eth- 
ics in  the  Collegium  Carolinum  there;  and  died  May  2, 
1736.  He  was  a  fierce  opponent  of  the  Lutherans,  and 
wrote,  Apologia,  in  qua  Sgnodus  I )ordracenn  et  Refor- 
mat a  Fides  Vindicatur : — Viitdicim  quibus  ea  quce  in 
Apologia  Synodi  Dordracence  dicta  sunt  Vindicantur : — 
Schediasma  quo  A  uguslini,  Lntheri  Suprulapsarioi-um- 
que  Sententia  a  Manichceismi  Calumnia  Vindicatur,  See 
Jocher,  A  llgemeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  s,  v.     (B.  P.) 

Vivaldus,  a  Dominican  and  prelate,  was  born  in 
Piedmont  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century.  He 
was  chosen  bishop  of  Dalmatia  in  1519.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral tracts  on  experimental  religion,  which  were  pub- 
lished at  Lyons  in  1558.  See  Mosheim,  Hist,  of  the 
Church,  bk.  iii,  cent,  xv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii. 

Vives,  Juan  Ludovico,  a  learned  and  liberal- 
minded  humanist  of  tlie  16th  century,  was  born  in 
March,  1492,  at  Valencia,  in  Spain,  and  educated  at 
Paris  and  Louvain.  He  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  classics,  and  thereby  came  to  understand 
the  barrenness  and  tastelessnessof  the  scholastic  studies 
of  his  time  so  thoroughly  that  he  became  their  open 
adversary,  and  assailed  them  in  public  lectures  and  in 
repeated  publications,  chief  among  the  latter  being  his 
Liber  in  Pseudo  -  Dialecticos.  His  zeal  in  this  work 
gained  for  him  the  friendship  of  Thomas  More,  Bud- 
deus,  Erasmus,  and  other  scholars  of  similar  tenilency. 
The  publication  of  an  edition  of  Augustine's  De  Civitute 
Dei,  dedicated  to  Henry  VHI  of  England,  led  cardinal 
Wolsey  to  invite  Vives  to  England;  and  as  his  inde- 
pendent notes  appended  to  the  work  had  involved  him 
in  disputes  with  the  doctors  of  Louvain,  he  was  glad  to 
accept.  His  reception  was  magnificent.  Oxford  gave 
him  a  theological  doctorate,  and  the  king  discussed  sci- 
entific matters  with  him  and  appointed  him  the  tutor 
in  Latin  and  Greek  of  the  princess  Mary  (the  Catholic). 
The  royal  favor  was,  however,  forfeited  by  Vives  when 
he  refused  to  sanction  Henry's  separation  from  his 
queen,  Catharine  of  Aragon.  He  was  thrown  into 
prison  and  kept  there  more  than  six  months.  On  his 
release,  he  fled  to  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  and  from  thence 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  he  admonished 
liim  against  the  intended  divorce,  and  pointed  out  the 
hurtful  consequences  to  State  and  Church  to  which 
such  a  measure  would  lead  (comp.  Ejnst.  ad  Hen.  VIII, 
Angl.  Regeni,  in  Op2>.  Omnia,  vol.  vii). 

The  following  years  were  spent  by  Vives  at  Bruges 
in  undisturbed  quietness  engaged  in  literary  occupa- 
tions. The  ripest  fruit  of  liis  mind  is  the  work  De  Dis- 
ciplinis  Lib.  XX  (Antwerp,  1551),  a  cyclopedic  presenta- 
tion of  the  sciences,  which  is  characterized  by  a  wide 
reading,  frequent  exercise  of  penetrating  and  sound 
judgment,  and  a  wealth  of  thought,  though  the  nar- 
rowness of  his  times  is  apparent  and  the  language  is 
often  dry  and  hard.  Of  equal  value  is  the  last  work 
upon  which  he  was  engaged,  the  De  Veritate  Fidei 
Chrisliame,  in  five  books.  His  wife  published  this  book, 
which  contains  many  things  not  to  be  freely  spoken  in 
the  Romish  Church  of  later  times,  and  which  have  oc- 
casioneil  the  suppression  of  various  paragraphs  by  later 
editors  (comp,  Henke,  Allgem.  Gesch.  d,  christl.  Kirche, 
4th  ed.  1806,  iii,  256).  His  independent  spirit  ex- 
posed him  in  life  as  well  to  tlie  suspicion  of  being  favor- 
ably disposed  towards  the  Protestant  doctrines.  He 
died  suddenly,  May  6, 1540.  His  complete  works  were 
published  in  two  folio  volumes  at  Basle  in  1555.  The 
best  and  most  complete  edition  is  that  of  archbishop 
Francis  Fabian  and  Fuero,  under  the  title,  Jo.  Ludov. 
Vires  Vnlentini  Opera  Omnia  ,  ,  .  a  Gregorio  Afajansio 
(Valencia,  1782  sq.  8  vols.  4to).  His  published  let- 
tors  furnish  important  contributions  to  his  l)iography. 
See,  in  addition,  Antonius,  Biblioth.  Ilisp,  (Rome,  1672), 
i,  553  sq. ;  Dupin,  Biblioth.  xiv,  99 ;  Teissier,  Eloges,  i, 
266;  Niceron,  xxiii,  12  sq. ;  Morhof,  Polyhistor.  passim.; 
Jocher,  Allgem.  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  iv,  1661  sq. ;  Tenne- 
niann,  Gesch.  d.  Philosojyhie,  ix,  42  sq. ;  Ritter,  Gesch,  d. 
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christl.  Philosophie,  v,  438  sq. ;  Wachler,  Gesch.  d.  LUe- 
ratur,  iv,  3  ;  Schriickh,  Christl.  Kirc/ioir/esch.  seit  d,  Re- 
funnalion,  \,  47  S(i. ;  Herzog,  Recd-Knci/klop.  s.  v. 

Vivian,  H.,  an  English  Congregational  missionary, 
was  born  at  I'enryn,  Cornwall,  in  1832.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  missionary  work,  and  accented  by  the 
London  INIissionary  Society ;  and  embarked  for  the 
South  Seas,  March,  1862.  Much  of  his  time  was  em- 
ployed in  preparing  native  students  for  the  ministry,  in 
which  work  he  was  eminently  successful.  His  early 
death  (April  11, 1874)  was  much  lamented  by  the  society 
of  which  he  was  an  able  representative,  and  by  the  na- 
tives, among  whom  he  did  a  noble  work.  See  (Lond.) 
Cong,  Year-booL;  1875,  p.  371. 

Vivian,  James  C,  a  Church  of  England  divine. 
No  record  remains  of  his  birth,  education,  conversion,  or 
entrance  into  the  ministry.  In  18G2  he  sailed  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  there  labored  for  twelve  years. 
He  died  April  11,  1874.  Mr. Vivian  was  a  fiiithful.  ear- 
nest, loving  preacher  and  pastor.  See  Evunfjdicul  Mag- 
azine, August,  1874.  p.  499. 

Vivian,  Thomas,'  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  born  near  Truro,  and  educated  there  at 
the  Grammar-school,  and  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  June  19,  1742.  He  was  ordained 
in  1744  to  the  curacy  of  St.  Michael's,  Penkevil,  in  Corn- 
wall; and  in  1747  was  collated  vicar  of  Cornwood,  near 
Plymouth,  and  also  licensed  as  public  preacher  through- 
out the  diocese.  He  died  in  April,  1793.  Mr.  Vivian 
published  a  sermon  of  great  note  on  the  text  '•  I  have  set 
watchmen ;"  also  Three  Dialogues  between  a  Minister  and 
One  of  his  own  Parishioners: — Exposition  of  the.  Cate- 
chism of  the  Church  of  England  by  Question  and  A  nsiver : 
— The  Book  of  Revelation,  expounded  in  a  historical 
view:  —  and  Cosmology,  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
gravitation.  See  Christian  Observer,  March,  1877,  p. 
235 ;  Allibonc,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Vivier,  G.  du,  a  Dutch  engraver,  flourished  about 
16GG.  Little  is  known  of  him  except  by  his  prints, 
among  which  are  the  following:  Christ  in  the  Sepul- 
chre : — The  Four  Evangelists,  in  one  piece  : — The  Temp- 
tation of  St.  Anthony : — and  Thetis  and  Chiron.  See 
Dumesnil,  Le  Peintre-Graveur,  vol.  iii ;  Spooner,  Biog. 
J/ist.  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Viweg,  CiiKisriAN,  a  German  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  of  the  17th  century,  is  the  author  of  Hodo- 
geta  Didacticus  Ilebr.,  Nova  Meihodo  Universa  hujus 
Lingua  Fiindamenta  una  cum  Praxi  decern  Horarum 
Spatlo  felicissime  A  bsolvens  (Jena,  1G85) : — f/odogeta  Di- 
dacticus LingucB  Hebraicce  Major  (Zeitz,  1688)  •.—Ilodo- 
geta  Didacticus  TAng.  Ilebr.,  Ostendens  modum  hanc  Ling. 
Sanctani  Discendi  Methodo  Facili  intra  duas  Septinumas 
(Erfurt,  1706): — Phosphorus  Veteris  Testamenti  sive  Syn- 
taxis  Hebraica  (Zeitz,  1690).  See  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Hehr.  iii, 
484;  Steinschneider,  Bibliogr.  I/andbuch,  s.  v.;  Wolf, 
Bibl.  Ilebr.  ii,  6 1 9 ;  i v,  305.     (  D.  P.) 

Vlerick,  Pktkr,  a  Flemish  painter,  was  born  at 
Courtray  in  1539.  He  was  first  instructed  by  William 
Snellaert,  and  afterwards  by  Charles  d'Ypres.  But  the 
capricious  disposition  of  the  latter  caused  him  to  quit 
his  studio  in  two  j'ears.  He  then  travelled  through 
France,  supporting  liimself  with  his  pencil,  and,  after  a 
short  residence  in  Paris,  he  proceeded  to  Italy.  He  re- 
mained at  Venice  four  years,  during  which  he  secured 
the  friendship  and  instruction  of  Tintoretto,  and  then 
went  to  Potne  to  stiuly  the  antique  and  the  works  of 
the  great  masters.  He  also  visited  Naples  and  Puleoli. 
In  1568  he  returned  to  Flanders,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  Among  his  many  excellent  works 
are  the  Brazen  Serpent:— .Judith  with  the  Ileadof  llolo- 
fernes  : — the  Four  Evangelists: — and  the  Crucifixion. 
He  was  skilled  in  perspective  and  architecture,  with 
which  he  enriched  his  backgrounds.  He  died  in  1581. 
See  Spooner, ///('.(y.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Vliet,  John  George  van,  a  Dutch  painter  and  en- 


graver, was  born  at  Delft  in  1610.  He  was  a  disciple 
of  Uembrandt,  hut  little  is  known  of  his  work  as  a  paint- 
er. He  left  about  ninety  prints,  from  his  own  designs, 
after  Rembrandt  and  after  J.  Lievens,  which  are  exe- 
cuted in  an  excellent  manner  and  with  good  effect. 
Among  his  best  prints  are,  after  Kembrandt,  Lot  and  his 
Daughters ;  the  Baptism  of  the  Eunuch  ;  and  St.  Jerome 
['raying  in  a  Cavern: — after  J.  Lievens,  Jacob  Obtaining 
his  Fathc7-'s  Blessing ;  Susanna  and  the  Elders  ;  and  tlie 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  JJist.  of 
the  Fine  A  }-ts,  s.  v. 

Vocation,  or  Cai^ling,  in  theology,  is  a  gracious 
act  of  (Jod  in  Christ  by  which,  through  his  word  and 
Spirit,  he  calls  forth  sinful  men,  who  are  liable  to  con- 
demnation and  placed  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  from 
the  condition  of  the  animal  life,  and  from  the  pollutions 
and  corruptions  of  this  world  (Gen.  vi.  3;  Matt,  xi,  28; 
Rom.  X,  13-15;  Gal.  i,  4;  2  Tim.  i.  9;  1  Pet.  ii,  9,  10; 
iii,  19;  2  Pet.  ii,  20),  unto  ''the  fellowship  of  Jesus 
Christ,''  and  of  his  kingdom  and  its  benefits ;  that,  being 
united  unto  him  as  their  head,  they  may  derive  from 
him  life,  sensation,  motion,  and  a  plenitude  of  every 
spiritual  blessing,  to  the  glory  of  (iod  and  their  own 
salvation  (1  Cor.  i,  9;  Gal.  ii,  20;  Eph.  i,  3,  6;  2  Thess. 
ii,  13, 14).     See  Call. 

Voel,  Jean,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  was  born  in  1541 
at  Vaux-le-Monclot.  and  entered  the  Order  of  St.  Igna- 
tius at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  taught  the  humanities 
in  various  colleges,  especially  at  Lyons  and  Dttle,  where 
he  filled  the  office  of  rector.  In  1591  he  was  sent  to 
occupy  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  Greek  at  Tournon, 
and  he  died  there  March  10,  1610,  leaving  a  number 
of  educational  works,  for  which  see  ihe.  Biograjjhie  Uni- 
vei'selle,  s.  v. 

Voet,  Alexander,  a  Flemish  engraver,  was  born 
at  Antwerp  in  1613.  He  executed  a  number  of  plates 
after  the  Flemish  masters,  in  imitation  of  the  style  of 
Paid  Pontius.  He  handled  the  graver  well,  but  his 
drawing  was  incorrect,  leaving  the  effect  of  his  prints 
unsatisfactory.  Some  of  his  best  prints  are  the  follow- 
ing: after  Rubens,  Judith  with  the  Head  of  I/olofernes ; 
The  Holy  Family  Returning  from  Egypt ;  The  Virgin  and 
Infant ;  and  the  Martyi'dom  of  St.  A  ndretv : — after  Van- 
dyke, the  Entombing  of  Christ.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Voetius  (Foc^jGysbertus,  D.D.,  theological  pro- 
fessor at  Utrecht,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  men  in  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  the  17th  century.  He  was 
born  March  3, 1588,  at  Heusden,  in  Holland.  He  early 
distinguished  himself,  while  a  student  at  Leyden,  by 
his  industry  and  extraordinary  memory,  and  profited 
greatly  by  the  teachings  of  Gomarus,  Arminius,  and 
Trelcatius,  Jr. — the  first-named  having  the  greatest  in- 
fluence over  his  mind.  Assuming  the  station  of  a  tutor 
in  the  Logica,  he  became  noted  for  his  keen  and  bold 
defence  of  the  strictest  form  of  Calvinism.  In  1611  he 
became  pastor  at  Blymen,  and  labored  among  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  population  of  that  village  for  the  exten- 
sion of  Protestantism  with  great  success.  In  1617  he 
accepted  a  call  to  his  native  town  of  Heusden,  his  lead- 
ing motive  being  a  desire  to  antagonize  Remonstrant- 
ism,  which  was  there  flourishing.  He  preached  eight 
times  in  each  week,  and  often  acted  as  reader  and  pre- 
centor to  his  congregations.  In  1618  he  was  delegated 
to  the  Sj'uod  of  Dort,  and  was  influential  in  shaping  the 
actions  and  results  of  that  body.  He  afterwards  re- 
mained at  Heusden,  but  extended  the  area  of  his  labors 
so  as  to  make  his  influence  felt  against  Arminianism 
and  for  the  support  of  the  Reformed  theology  in  other 
cities  also.  In  1634  he  was  called  to  tlie  post  of  pro- 
fessor of  theology  and  Oriental  science  atUtreclit;  and 
to  this  he  added,  three  years  afterwards,  the  ofhce  of 
pastor  to  the  Utrecht  congregation.  When  the  Utrecht 
school  was  elevated  into  a  university  in  1636,  he  inau- 
gurated its  new  career  with  a  sermon  on  Luke  ii,  46. 
In  the  same  year  he  issued  a  work  entitled  Proof  of 
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the  Poiver  of  Godliness,  which  is  important  as  a  charac- 
terization of  his  tendency  to  insist  upon  a  consecrated 
life  as  the  attestation  of  an  orthodox  faith.  This  ten- 
dency he  iUustrated  in  his  own  person  by  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  performed  every  pastoral  duty.  The 
street  in  Utrecht  on  which  he  lived  bears  his  name  to 
this  day,  and  his  portrait  is  honorably  placed  in  the 
senate -chamber,  in  recoynitiou  of  his  services  to  the 
commiuiity. 

Voetius  was  especially  noteworthy  as  a  scholar.  His 
industry  was  such  that  he  rose  at  font  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  begin  the  stuilies  whose  results  he  imparted 
to  his  academical  hearers,  or  to  the  |)ublic  in  his  luimer- 
ous  books.  He  gave  instruction,  public  and  private,  in 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Syriac,  as  well  as  theology,  and  in 
the  forty-two  years  of  his  professorship  gathered  about 
him  a  circle  of  cultured  friends  which  included  many 
of  the  foremost  personages  of  the  time.  His  great  am- 
bition was  the  achievement  of  the  overthrow  of  Armin- 
ianism,  and  this  influenced  his  scholar!}'  character  as 
well  as  his  general  conduct.  His  exegesis  lacked  inde- 
pendence, and  aimed  less  at  the  discovery  of  what  con- 
stitutes religious  truth  than  at  the  invention  of  philo- 
logical and  other  arguments  to  defend  the  theological 
system  he  preferred.  His  dogmatics  were  pervaded 
with  the  spirit  of  scholasticism,  and  were  expressed  in 
a  ''barbarous  artiticial  terminology"  (Tholuck,  Akxtd. 
Lehen  des  \lten  Jahrh.  ii,  21G)  and  an  insufferably  dry 
and  diffuse  style.  He  was  predominantly  polemical, 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  as  modified  and  improved 
by  Christian  thought,  being  one  of  his  chief  supports. 
He  had  no  sympathy  with  Zwinglianism  or  Melanc- 
thonianism,  and  no  admiration  for  Grotius.  Erasmus 
was  to  his  mind  an  Arian,  Pelagian,  Socinian,  and  scep- 
tic. He  hated,  with  a  perfect  hatred,  every  person  who 
could  be  even  suspected  of  scattering  the  seed  of  tloubt. 
He  was  a  Calviiiist,  also,  in  his  conception  of  the  rela- 
tion sustained  to  each  other  by  the  Church  and  the 
State,  and  steadily  claimed  for  the  former  the  right  to 
govern  her  own  spiritual  possessions  and  appoint  her 
ministers.  His  views  upon  this  question  were  violent- 
ly assailed  by  L.  IMolinanis,  of  Lonilon,  in  IGtiS. 

As  a  controversialist,  Voetius  was  vehement,  and  not 
careful  as  respects  the  choice  of  his  weapons.  His 
works  afford  abundant  evidence  that  he  believed,  in  a 
practical  way,  that  the  end  hallows  the  means.  His 
most  violent  campaign  was  that  directed  against  the 
Cartesian  philosophy  in  the  persons,  at  first,  of  the 
Utrecht  professors  Renerius  and  Rhegius  (1639-42),  but 
eventually  of  Des  Cartes  himself;  and  in  this  he  was 
defeated  in  consequence  of  the  exposure  of  his  duplicity 
in  persuading  his  friend  Schoock,  professor  at  Groning- 
en,  to  write  a  polemic  against  Cartesianism,  many  of 
■whose  statements  he  shaped  in  person,  and  then  denied 
that  he  was  in  any  way  connected  with  the  publi- 
cation of  that  work.  Another  important  incident  in 
the  career  of  Voetius  was  his  contest  with  Cocceius 
(().  v.),  which  lost  its  theological  and  ecclesiastical  char- 
actor  in  a  brief  time,  and  became  bitterly  political  and 
liersonal,  and  was  not  even  terminated  by  the  decease 
of  the  two  belligerents.  The  partisans  of  the  Cocceian 
Federal  theology  were  republicans  in  their  general  ten- 
dency, while  the  Voetians  were,  as  a  rule,  Orangeists. 
The  last  decades  of  the  life  of  Voetius  were  agitated  b\' 
a  controversy  with  the  celebrated  Jean  de  Labadie,  be- 
gun on  account  of  the  separatist  tendency  of  the  latter. 
Several  works  of  attack  and  defence  were  issued  on 
either  side;  but  peace  had  not  been  restored  when 
Voetius  died.  Nov.  1,  1676.  He  left  three  sons:  Paul, 
professor  of  jurisprudence  at  Utrecht;  Daniel,  profess- 
or of  philosophy;  Nicholas,  preacher  at  Heusden  and 
Utrecht;  and  a  grandson,  John,  professor  of  jurispru- 
dence at  Herborn  and  then  at  Utreclit. 

With  all  the  faults  of  his  character,  Voetius  was  an 
earnest  and  sincere  Christian,  and  a  most  devoted  ser- 
vant of  the  Church.  Few  men  have  in  any  age  exer- 
cised greater  influence  over  the  Church  of  their  time 


and  country.  No  satisfactory  life  of  Voetius  has  yet. 
been  written  ;  but  comp.  Giibel,  (Jesc/i.  d.  christl.  Lehens 
ill  d.  rhein.-westph.  evanr/.  Kirche,  ii,  1 ;  Burman,  Traj. 
A'ruii.  p.  396  sq. ;  Ypey,  Gesch.  d.  cin:  Kerk  in  de  18. 
Eemv,  viii,  122  sq.  The  most  notable  works  of  Voetius 
are,  Exercit.  I'ietatis  (Gorinch.  1G44) : — Selectee  Dispii- 
tatt.  rheol.  (Traj.  1648,  5  vols.)  ■.—Politic.  Ecdes.  (Am- 
sterd.  1G63,  4  vols.)  •.—Diatribe  de  Theoloyia  (16G8): — 
Erpenii  Biblioth.  Arabica  cum  Aiigmento  (1667) : — Ex- 
ercitia  et  Biblioth.  Studiosi  Theolocjiie  (Lips.  1()G8  S(.\.). 
See,  in  addition,  Disquis.  Hist.-theol,  de  Pugna  inter  Voet. 
et  Cartes.  (Ludg.  Bat.  1861);  and  Herzog,  Real- Enc/j- 
klop.  s.  V. 

Vogel,  David,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Germany, 
was  born  Sept.  12,  1674,  at  Kcinigsberg,  in  Prussia.  He 
studied  at  Leipsic  ;  was  appointed,  in  1713,  second  court- 
preacher  at  his  native  place,  and  in  1714  professor  of 
theology  besides;  and  died  May  14,  1736.  He  wrote, 
Disputatio  de  Festo  Natieitatis  Christi: — De  Slabiilo 
Bethlehcmitico : — De  Quoestione:  an  Creaiio  Mumli  ex 
Lnmine  Nutune  Demonstrari  Queat?  etc.  See  Arnold, 
Historie  der  kOniffsberf/ischen  Unicersitdt;  Jocher,  All- 
f/emeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Vogel,  Georg  Johann  Ludwig,  a  German  schol- 
ar, well  known  by  his  contributions  to  the  text  of  the 
Old  Test.,  was  born  March  12, 1742,  at  Feuchtwangen, 
and  died  Feb.  12, 1776,  at  Altdorf.  Besides  editing  Ke- 
land's  Comp.  Antiquitatum  Ilebrworum  (Halle,  1769),  and 
L.  Capelli  Critica  Sacra,  sive  de  Variis  quce  in  iSa- 
cris  V.  T.  Libris  Occurrunt,  etc.  (ibid.  1775-78),  he  wrote 
De  Codice  Bibliorum  Ilebraicorum  Uelmstadiensi  (Helm- 
stiidt,  1766) : — De  Locis  Quibusdam  Pentateiichi  (ibi<l. 
1766):  —  Num  Lingua  Hebriea  Dices  an  Pauper  Did 
Mereatur  (ibid.  1766):  —  Fr.  Vatabli  Annotationes  in 
Psulmos,  subjunctis  Hug.  Grotii  Notis,  etc.  (ibid.  1767) ; 
— Observationes  Critical  in  Varias  quasdam  Leciiones 
Codicis  Ifebrcei  Sci-ipti  Bibliothecce  A  cademicce  Helmst. 
(Halle,  1766) : — Diss,  de  Matribus  Lectionis  Librario- 
rum  olim  A  rbitrio  Relictis  (ibid.  1767)  : — Diss.  Inscrip- 
fiones  Psalmorum  Serius  Additas  Videri  (ibid.  17G7).  etc. 
See  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  484  sq. ,  Winer,  llandbuch  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  93,  94, 96, 137, 187,  205,207,211,215,  ii,  818; 
Steinschneider,  Bibl.  Hamlbuch,  p.  144.     (B.  P.) 

Vogel,  Johann  Jakob,  a  Protestant  theologian 
and  historian  of  Germany,  was  born  May  4,  IGGO,  at 
Leipsic,  where  he  also  studied  and  was  promoted  as 
magister  artium.  In  1686  he  was  called  as  deacon  to 
Taucha,  and  in  1697  as  pastor  to  Panitsch,  near  Leipsic, 
where  he  died,  July  16,  1729.  He  wrote,  Leben  des 
pdpstlichen  Gnaden-Predigers  oder  A  blass-Crdmers  Joh. 
Tetzels  (Leips.  1717).  See  Winer,  flandbuch  der  theol. 
Lit.  i,  750,  Jucher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Vogel,  Matthaeus,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  Sept.  7,  1519,  at  Nuremberg.  He 
studied  at  Tubingen  and  Wittenberg,  and  was  called  in 
1544  as  pastor  to  Lauffen,  not  far  from  Nuremberg.  In 
1548  he  was  appointed  deacon  at  St.  James's  in  his  na- 
tive place,  but  had  to  leave  it  in  1549  on  account  of  his 
opposition  to  the  Formuke  interimisticce.  He  went  to 
Weblau,  where  he  labored  for  four  years,  and  in  1554  he 
was  called  as  cathedral  preacher  to  Konigsbcrg,  occupy- 
ing also  from  1557  the  theological  chair.  The  Osian- 
drian  controversy  made  it  necessary  for  him  in  15GG  to 
leave  the  realm  of  Prussia,  and  he  went  into  Suabia, 
was  pastor  at  Ilornberg  in  1568,  in  1569  pastor  and 
superintendent  at  Geppingen,  and  in  1580  counsellor 
and  abbot  at  Alpirspach.  He  died  Dec.  3,  1591.  He 
is  known  as  the  author  of  Thesaurus  Theologicus  ex 
Sola  Sac7-a  Scriptunt  Depromptus.  See  Fischlin,  Me- 
moria  Theolognrum  Wirtenhergensium ,  id.  Vitte  Prteci- 
puoruni  Ca/ici  lliiriornm  et  Procancelkwiorum  Ducatus 
Wirtebergici ;  Salig,  Historie  der  augspurgischen  Con- 
fession; Hartknoch,  Preussische  Kir chen- Historic;  Ar- 
nold, Historie  der  konigsbergischen  Univei'sitat ;  Jocher, 
,1  llgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 
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Vogel,  Paul  Joachim  Siegmtind,  a  Protes- 
tant tluMilogiaii  t»f  (icrinanv,  was  liorii  Jan.  13,  1753,  at 
Nureniborg.  For  a  luimljcr  of  years  he  acted  as  teach- 
er in  liis  native  place;  was  called  to  Altdorf  in  1793  as 
deacon  and  professor  of  theoloi^y;  and  in  1>S()8  he  was 
called  to  Krlangeii  as  doctor  and  professor  of  theology, 
where  he  died,  April  18,  1834.  He  published,  A  iijsdize 
t/ieoL  Inkalts  (Ntiremb.  and  Altdorf,  1796-99,  2  vols.): 
— Commentatio  de  Canone  Eusebianu  (Erlang.  1809-1 1,  3 
pts.) : — Commentatio  de  Apoad.  Joannis  (ibid.  1811-16)  : 

—  De  Conjecturm  Usn  in  Crini  N.  T. ;  cui  Adject  a  est 
Brevis  Commentatio  de  IV  Libro  Esdrm  (Altdorf,  1795)  : 

—  Ceher  die  letzten  Griinde  des  menschl.  imd  chrigtlichen 
(llauhens  (Siilzbach,  1806): — Comment,  de  Christologia 
N.  T.  (Erlang.  1822,  2  pts.) : — Diatribe  de  Resurrectione 
Curnis  (ibid.  1819,  2  pts."): — Ueber  die  Hojfnung  des 
Wiedersehens  (Nuremb.  X^^Q):— Ueber  das  Philoso- 
phische  u.  das  Christliche  in  der  christl.  Moral  (Er- 
lang. 1823,  2  pts.):  —  Synodal -Vort  rage  (  Bayreuth, 
1837).  See  Winer,  llandb.  der  thcol.  Lit.  i,  30,"  77,  92, 
103.  362,  435,  475,  477  ;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii.  1395. 
(15.  P.) 

VogeLsang,  Heinrich  Josp:ph,  a  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  (Jermany,  was  born  in  1803.  From  1829 
he  was  connected  with  the  University  of  Bonn,  where 
he  died  April  15,  1863.  He  is  the  author  of,  Lehi-- 
bnch  der  christlichen  Sittenlehre  (Bonn,  1834-39,  3 
vols.) : — Fides  Nicmna  de  Filio  Dei  Sanctor.  Patrum 
atque  Doctorum,  qui  3  Primis  S(eculis  Continua  Success, 
in  Eccles.  Floruerunt,  Tradit.  Conjirmata.  Dissertat. 
Ilistor.-theol.  (Cologne,  1829).  In  connection  with  Ach- 
terfeld,  Braun.  Droste,  and  Scholz,  he  edited  the  Zeit- 
schriftfiir  Philosophie  u.  kathol.  Theologie  (ibid.  1832- 
35).  See  Winer,  Handb.  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  14,  318,  597; 
Literurischer  Handweiser  fiir  das  kathol.  Deutschland, 
1863,  p.  236.     (B.  P.) 

Vogler,  Valentin  Hkinricii,  a  German  doctor 
and  professor  of  medicine,  who  was  born  at  Helmstiidt, 
Sept.  17,  1622,  and  died  March  13,  1677,  is  the  author 
oiCommentarius  de  Rebus  Naturalibus  et  Medicis  quarum 
in  S.  S.  Fit  Mentio  (Helmst.  1682) : — De  Religione  Ju- 
daica  et  Judceoruni  Conversione  (ibid.  1680)  : — Phjsiolo- 
gia  Historim  Pussionis  Jesu  Christi.  See  Jocher, 
,1  llgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. ,  Winer,  Handb.  der 
theol.  Lit.  i,  146 ;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  485.     (B.  P.) 

Vogt,  Carl  August  Traugott,  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Wittenberg,  INIay  15, 
1808.  For  a  number  of  years  he  occupied  the  pulpit  of 
Trinity  Church  at  Berlin,  and  afterwards  went  to  Greifs- 
walde,  where  he  died,  Jan.  22, 1869,  as  superintendent, 
member  of  consistory,  and  doctor  and  professor  of  the- 
ology. In  connection  with  Pelt  and  Rhcinwald,  he 
edited  Homiliarium  Patrist.  Colleetum,  Adnott.  Crit., 
Exeg.,  Historicisqne  Instructnm  (Berlin,  1829-32  [Germ, 
title,  llomilel.  Bibliothek,  ibid.]).  He  published  A'ipo- 
platoimmns  u.  Chrixfcnthiim,  Untersuchumjen  iiber  die 
Schriften  des  Pseudo-Dioiii/sius  Areopagila  (ibid.  1835). 
See  Winer,  Handb.  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  878,  890,  Zuchold, 
Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  1396.     (B.  P.) 

Voice.     See  Bath-kol;  Vote. 

Voice-tube  is  a  tunnel  or  tube  placed  in  the  walls 
of  the  choir,  by  which  means  the  faithfid  kneeling  in 
the  nave  could  communicate  with  the  clergy  seated  in 
the  church  stalls. 

Void  Benefice  is  a  benefice  which  has  become 
void  by  the  death,  resignation,  or  deprivation  of  its  legal 
incumbent;  also  a  benefice  which  is  vacant. 

Voight,  Gottfried,  a  learned  German,  was  born 
in  April,  16-14,  at  Delitsch.  in  jNIisnia,  and  was  the  son 
of  a  rich  merchant.  He  studied  at  Altenberg  and  Wit- 
tenberg, and  was  for  twenty-three  years  rector  of  the 
School  of  Giistrow,  and  afterwards  of  that  of  St.  John 
at  Hamburg,  where  he  died,  July  7,  1682.  He  wrote 
numerous  works,  chiefly  on  sacred  science  and  antiqui- 
ties, for  which  see  Ilocfer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 


Voight,  John  Le'wris,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was 
born  at  Manslicld,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  Nov.  9,  1731. 
He  completed  his  academical  and  theological  studies, 
and  for  several  years  taught  in  the  Orphan  House  at 
Halle,  in  which  he  subsequently  became  inspector.  He 
was  ordained  at  Wernigerode,  and  shortly  after  went  to 
London  and  embarked  for  Philadelphia,  where  he  ar- 
rived April  1,  1764.  After  preaching  in  various  places 
for  a  few  weeks,  he  was  appointed  by  the  president  of 
the  synod  to  take  charge  of  the  congregation  at  (icr- 
mantown.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  however,  he  was 
regularly  chosen  pastor  of  Germantown  and  Barren  Hill. 
About  the  close  of  the  year  1765  he  became  pastor  of 
the  churches  at  Trappe  and  New  Hanover.  He  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Trappe  for  many  years,  and  to  min- 
ister to  the  above-named  and  other  congregations,  but 
finally  settled  at  Vincent,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  lie  died  Dec.  28,  1800,  and  was  buried  in 
front  of  the  church  door,  where  a  marble  slab  marks  his 
last  resting-place.  See  Sprague,  yl 7iwa/s  of  the  Amer, 
Pulpit,  ix,  41  sq. 

Voigt,  Johannes,  a  German  professor  of  history, 
was  born  Aug.  27,  1786,  at  Betteidiausen,  near  Mein- 
ingen.  In  1812  he  commenced  his  academical  career 
at  Konigsberg,  where  he  died,  Sept.  23,  1864.  He 
wrote,  Hildebrand  als  Papst  Gregorius  VII  und  sein 
Zeitalter  (2d  ed.  Weimar.  1846)  : — Geschiehte  P?-ei/ssens 
bis  zuni  Untei-gange  der  Herrschaft  des  deutschen  Ordem 
(  Konigsberg,  1827-39,  9  vols. ) : — llandb.  der  Gesch. 
Preussens  bis  ziir  Reformation  (ibid.  1842  sq.  3  vols.): 
— Gesch.  des  deutschen  Ritterordens  (1857-59,  2  vols.). 
See  Literarischer  Handweiser  fiir  das  kathol.  Deutsch- 
land, 1864,  p.  1 18 ,  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  1397.    (B.  P.) 

Vois,  Reni$  de,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  was  born  in 
Poitiers  in  1665,  and  entered  the  Order  of  the  Carmel- 
ites under  the  name  of  Theodore  of  St.  Rene,  by  which 
he  is  chiefly  known.  After  fulfilling  the  charge  of  com- 
missary-apostolic in  England,  and  that  of  commissary- 
general  of  the  Carmelites  in  France,  he  resigned  his 
dignities  to  give  himself  to  study  and  devotion,  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  Paris  in  1748.  He  left 
some  religious  pieces  of  a  historical  and  practical  charac- 
ter, for  which  see  the  Biographic  Universelle,  s.  v. 

Voi.senon,  Claude  Henri  Fusee  de,  a  French 
abb(',  was  Ijorn  at  the  Castle  of  Voisenon,  near  Melun, 
Jidy  8,  1708.  He  was  early  destined  for  the  Church, 
and,  although  of  a  worldly  temperament,  he  received 
orders  in  consequence  of  feeble  health  and  some  pri- 
vate misfortunes.  In  1740  he  became  grand  vicar  of 
Boulogne,  and  on  the  death  of  his  relative  the  bishop  he 
declined  the  offer  of  the  see,  but  accepted  the  abbacy 
of  Jard.  He  gave  himself  to  secular  literature,  especial- 
ly the  drama,  and  died  at  his  native  place,  Nov.  22, 
1755,  leaving  nothing  of  religious  importance.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Voisin,  Joseph  de,  a  learned  French  Hebraist, 
was  born  at  Bordeaux,  about  1610,  of  an  ancient  and 
honorable  family.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  placed 
in  public  position  in  his  native  city,  but  he  was  led  b}' 
his  taste  for  study  to  embrace  the  ecclesiastic  life,  and 
was  made  almoner  of  the  prince  of  Conti.  In  1660  he 
produced  a  French  translation  of  the  Roman  Missal, 
which,  although  issued  under  authority  of  the  vicars- 
general  of  the  diocese  of  Paris,  was  finally  condemned 
and  placed  in  the  Index.  Voisin  continued,  neverthe- 
less, to  defend  himself;  but  on  the  death  of  his  protector 
he  retired  into  privacy,  and  died  in  1685.  Of  bis  writings, 
we  notice  Theologia  Juda>orum  (Paris,  1647,  4to) : — De 
Lege  Divina  (ibid.  1650,  8vo): — De  Jvbilceo  (ibid.  1655, 
8vo)  : — Commentarius  in  Now  Test.  (ibid.  1659,  2  vols. 
8vo),  from  St.  Augustine,  and  extending  only  over  Matt, 
i.     For  others,  see  the  BiograjMe  Universelle,  s.  v. 

Volanus,  Andreas,  a  Polish  Protestant  author 
and  controversialist,  was  born  in  the  province  of  Posen 
in  1530.     He  lived  chiefly  at  Wilna,  where  he  was  pas- 
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tor  of  the  Reformed  Church.  He  acquired  great  celeb- 
rity by  his  controversy  with  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  he 
was  attacked  with  the  most  bitter  violence.  He  also 
wrote  against  the  Sociuians,  and  had  theological  dispu- 
tations xvith  the  Lutherans,  in  which  he  displayed  great 
talent  and  learning.  His  object  was  to  unite  the  Augus- 
tinian  and  Helvetian  confessions  in  i'oland,  but  in  this 
he  failed.  He  ]niblished  numerous  controversial  works, 
which  were  popular  in  their  day,  and  he  is  also  favor- 
ably known  as  a  political  writer  by  his  work  De  Liber- 
ta/e  Politica  seu  Civili  (Cracow,  1582).  He  died  at 
Wilna  in  1610.     See  English  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Volition  (Lat,  volo,  "  to  will")  is  that  act  of  the 
mind  by  which  it  knowingly  exerts  that  dominion 
which  it  possesses  over  any  part  of  the  man,  by  em- 
ploying it  in,  or  withholding  it  from,  any  particular  ac- 
tion.    See  Will. 

Volk  {qnict),  in  Irish  mythology.  The  elves  are 
named  the  quiet  people  by  the  Irish,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  fallen  angels  banished  to  the  earth  for  their  sins; 
others  having  committed  greater  sins  were  condemned 
as  devils. 

Volkel,  JoiiANN,  a  Socinian  theologian  ot  Germany, 
was  born  at  (Jrimma,  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  in 
1585  joined  the  Socinians.  He  became  rector  at  Wen- 
grow,  and  died  as  preacher  at  Smigla,  in  Poland,  in 
1618.  Socimis,  whose  amanuensis  he  had  been  for 
some  time,  was  his  special  friend.  He  took  part  in 
the  composition  of  the  Catechismus  Racoviensis ;  his 
own  work,  De  Vera  Religione,  was  supplemented  by 
John  Crell  and  published  at  Rakov,  1630  (reprinted  in 
Maresii  Hydra  Sociniaiiismi  Expugnata^,  Gron.  1651- 
52).  See  Fock,  Der  Socinianismiis  (Kiel,  1847);  The- 
olog.  Universal- Leocikon,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der 
theolog.  Literatur,  i,  308 ;  Biogvaphie  tiniverselle,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Volkmar,  Gustav,  a  German  doctor  and  professor 
of  theology,  was  born  in  1810  at  Hersford,  in  Kurhesse, 
and  died  in  1872  at  Zurich,  as  professor  of  Old-Test, 
exegesis.  He  published,  Das  Evangelium  Marcians, 
Text  mid  Kritik,  niit  Riicksicht  avf  die  Evangelien  des 
Mdrtyrers  Justin,  der  Clementinen  u.  der  apostolischen 
Voter  (Leips.  1852)  : — Die  Quellen  der  Ketzergeschichte 
bis  zuni  Nicdiium  (Zurich,  1856) : — Die  Religion  Jesu 
(Leips.  1857): — Ueber  die  romische  Kirche,  ihren  Ur- 
spriing  mid  ersten  Co»//irf,  etc.  (Zurich,  1857)  :  —  Das 
vierte  Buck  Esra  und  die  apokalypiiscken  Geheimnisse 
uberhanpt  (ibid.  1858) : — Handbuch  der  Einleitmig  in  die 
Apokryphen  (Tiib.  1860-63):  —  Commentar  zur  OJf'en- 
barung  Johannis  (Zurich,  1862).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl. 
Theol.  ii,  1400 ;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  485.     (B.  P.) 

Vollborth,  JoHANx  Kakl,  a  Protestant  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Nordhausen,  Nov.  24,  1748, 
and  died  Aug.  29,  1796,  as  doctor  of  theology  and  super- 
intendent at  Gifhorn.  He  published,  Commentatio  in 
Mat.  a,  16,  Verani  esse  hifanticidii  Bethlehemi  Histori- 
am,  non  Obstante  Josephi  Silentio  (Gott.  1788) : — Eze- 
chiel  uuf's  Neue  aus  dem  Hebrdischen  iibersetzt  und  mit 
kurzen  Anmerkungen  (ibid.  1787)  ■.—Commentatio  The- 
ologico-exegetica  de  Sacrijicio  Farreo  Hebrceorum,  etc. 
(ibid.  1780)  -.—Die  12  kleinen  Propheten  aiif's  Neue  aus 
dmi  Hebrdischen  iibersetzt,  etc.  (ibid.  1783) : — ErUdrung 
des  Propheten  Hosea  (ibid.  1787) : — Daniel  avf's  Neue 

iibersetzt  und  mit  Anmerkungen,  etc.  (Hanover,  1788) : 

Primce.  Linece  Grammatics  Hebrcece,  etc.  (Lips.  1788): 
— Jeremias  au/'s  Neue  iibersetzt,  etc.  (Zelle,  1795).  See 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Literatur,  i,  293,  555,  599. 
607  ;  Fiirst,  Bibl.  ,hid.  iii,  486 ;  Steinschneider,  Bibliog. 
Handbuch,  p.  144.     (B.  P.) 

Volney,  Coxstastin  Francois  CiFASSEBfEUF, 
Count  of,  a  French  author  and  atheist,  was  born  at 
Craon,  in  Anjou,  Feb.  3, 1757.  He  was  educated  at  the 
colleges  of  Ancenis  and  Angers,  and  studied  medicine 
for  a  time,  but  gave  up  the  idea  of  professional  life. 
After  spending  several  years  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  he 


was  appointed  director-general  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce in  Corsica.  In  1789  he  was  elected  to  the  States- 
General,  and  in  1793  was  imprisoned  by  Robespierre  as 
a  royalist,  gaining  his  liberty  only  on  the  overthrow  of 
that  otlicer,  Julj'  27, 1794.  Soon  after  this  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  history  in  the  newly  established 
Normal  School.  Upon  the  suppression  of  the  Normal 
School  in  1795,  he  proceeded  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  remained  until  1798.  On  his  return  to  France,  he 
was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  subsequently 
received  the  titles  of  count  and  commandant  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor.  He  was  one  of  the  senators  who  voted 
in  favor  of  the  decree  for  the  deposition  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  passed  April  2,  1814;  and  on  June  4  follow- 
ing was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  Louis  XVIH.  He 
died  April  25,  1820.  His  principal  works  are.  Voyage 
en  Egypte  et  en  Syrie  (1787,  2  vols.)  : — f^es  Ruines,  ou 
Meditations  sur  les  Revolutions  des  Eminres  (1791),  a 
work  which  has  often  been  reprinted  and  translated, 
and  contains  his  first  avowal  of  those  intidel  views  for 
which  he  afterwards  became  so  noted : — La  f^oi  Natn- 
relle,  ou  Catechisme  du  Citoyen  Franfuis  (1793) : — His- 
toire  de  Samuel,  Inventeur  du  Sucre  des  Rois  (1819): 
—  and  Recherches  Nouvelles  sur  FHistoire  Ancienne 
(1814).  In  1826  his  complete  works  appeared  in  eight 
volumes. 

Volo,  the  Latin  term  for  /  ivill,  an  ancient  response 
in  the  services  for  Christian  baptism  and  marriage. 

Voloer  (or  VoloTver),  a  term  sometimes  applied 
to  the  priest  who  administered  baptism. 

Volo'wing,  a  term  applied  to  the  ordinance  of 
baptism,  derived  from  the  response  "  volo,"  /  will,  used 
in  that  ceremony. 

Volpato,  Giovanni,  a  distinguished  Italian  de- 
signer and  engraver,  was  born  at  Bassano  in  1738. 
He  first  practiced  tapestry  embroidery,  having  learned 
it  from  his  mother;  at  the  same  time,  however,  he  occa- 
sionalU'  practiced  engraving  without  any  regular  instruc- 
tion, and  the  success  of  his  efforts  in  this  line  induced 
him  to  adopt  engraving  as  a  profession.  He  settled  at 
Venice  and  entered  the  school  of  Bartolozzi ,  afterwards 
went  to  Rome,  and  was  employed  by  a  society  of  dilet- 
tanti, who  undertook  to  re-engrave  all  the  works  of  Ra- 
phael in  the  Vatican.  Volpato  engraved  on  a  large 
scale  seven  of  the  great  works  of  Raphael  in  the  stanza 
of  the  Vatican.  They  were  published  both  in  colors 
and  plain,  and  form  a  splendid  and  valuable  set  of  en- 
gravings. He  was  employed  by  Gavin  Hamilton  upon 
his  Schola  Italica  Picturce,  and  published  many  prints 
after  the  celebrated  Italian  masters,  among  which  are 
the  Farnese  Gallery,  after  Annibale  Caracci :  —  two 
Projjhefs  and  two  Sibyls,  after  Michael  Angelo.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1803.  Among  the  very  many  works 
of  his  hand  we  mention  only  the  following:  Christ 
Praying  on  the  Mount,  after  Correggio : — Mary  Mag- 
dalene at  the  Feet  of  Christ,  after  Paul  Veronese : — the 
Marriage  ofCana,  after  Tintoretto  : — and  St.  Peter  I>e- 
livered from  Prison,  after  Raphael.  See  Spooner,  Biog. 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  lis,  s.  v. 

Volpi,  Stefano,  an  Italian  painter,  flourished  at 
Sienna  in  the  first  part  of  the  17th  century.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Cristofano  Casolani, 
as  he  executed  some  frescos  from  the  designs  of  Caso- 
lani for  the  churches  of  Sienna.  See  Spooner,  Biog, 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Volscens,  in  ancient  Italian  mythology',  was  a 
commander  in  the  army  of  Turnus.  He  fought  against 
^Eneas  and  killed  Euryahis,  and  was  slain  by  Nisus. 

Voltaire,  FnAxgois  Marif;  Arouet  de,  a  noted 
French  author  and  infidel,  was  born  at  Chatenay,  near 
Scoaiix,  Feb.  20,  1694.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit 
college  of  Louis-le-Grand.  In  1712  he  accompanied  the 
marquis  de  Chateaimeuf  to  Holland,  but  the  exposure 
of  his  scandalous  relations  with  a  woman  there  occa- 
sioned his  recall  to  Paris.     Soon  after  this  he  was  im- 
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prisoned  as  the  alleged  author  of  lampoons  on  Louis  XI V, 
which  appeared  alter  the  king's  death.  In  the  Bastile 
he  wrote  part  of  his  epic  the  /Jeiniiidc,  and  completed 
hi.s  tragedy  (Kdipe ;  on  reading  whicli  the  regent  re- 
leased hin).  On  account  of  an  altercation  with  a  ciiev- 
alier  Hohan-Chabot,  he  was  banished,  and  resided  in 
England  from  1726  to  1729,  where  he  became  ac(puiint- 
ed  with  lord  Boliiigbrokc  and  the  freethinkers.  On  re- 
turning to  France  in  1729,  he  found  himself  idolized  by 
the  French,  and  entered  at  once  ujion  a  brilliant  career. 
lie  wrote  his  Lettrts  sur  Ics  A  m/ldl'',  in  praise  of  English 
institutions.  In  this  and  other  works  which  appeared 
about  this  time  hisdeistical  views  began  to  crop  out;  so 
flagrant  were  some  parts  of  the  Lettreg  that  the  work  was 
publicly  burned.  He  only  escaped  arrest  by  retiring  to 
(Jirey,  where  he  made  his  home  with  the  marchioness 
Chatelet  until  her  death,  in  1749.  In  1736  he  had  to 
escape  for  a  time  to  Brussels,  on  account  of  the  scandal 
occasioned  by  his  Momhiin.  He  visited  Frederick  the 
Great  in  1740,  and  again  in  1744  on  a  jiolitical  mission. 
In  1750  he  again  went  to  Berlin,  where  Frederick  grant- 
ed him  a  pension  of  twenty  thousand  francs,  and  stud- 
ied with  him  two  hours  a  day.  A  violent  rupture  at 
length  occurring  between  him  and  Frederick,  Voltaire 
resolved  to  escape.  He  carried  some  of  the  king's  lit- 
erary work  with  him,  and  was  arrested  at  Frankfort  un- 
der circumstances  of  great  annoy?ince  and  disgrace;  init 
he  afterwards  renewed  his  correspondence  with  Freder- 
ick. In  1755  he  purchased  an  estate  near  Geneva,  but 
could  not  live  agreeably  with  his  Swiss  neighbors.  In 
1762  he  removed  to  an  estate  at  Ferney,  in  France,  near 
the  Swiss  border,  for  the  purpose  of  easy  escape  from 
one  country  to  the  other.  By  this  time  he  had  become 
enormously  rich  through  his  stock  operations  and  his 
books.  He  lived  in  excellent  style,  and  was  very  lib- 
eral with  his  wealth.  He  had  become,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, the  founder  of  a  new  sect  of  thinkers  and  writers 
of  a  decidedly  atheistical  tendency,  although  Voltaire 
himself  was  a  theist,  and  rebuked  the  philosophy  which 
tried  to  banish  God  from  the  universe.  In  his  eighty- 
fourth  year  he  visited  Paris,  where  he  was  received 
with  all  the  honor  of  a  hero,  and  brought  out  the  trag- 
edy of  Irene  with  great  enthusiasm.  He  was,  during 
this  visit,  taken  with  a  violent  hemorrhage  which 
threatened  his  life,  and  sought  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Church,  that  he  might  not  be  denied  Christian  burial. 
He  signed  a  statement  that  he  would  die  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  that  he  asked  pardon  of  God  and 
the  Church  for  his  sins.  He  recovered  from  this  attack, 
but  died  soon  after,  before  leaving  Paris,  May  30, 1778. 
Voltaire  was  the  foremost  literary  man  of  his  age. 
The  secret  of  his  success  lay  in  the  remarkable  spirit, 
vivacity,  and  grace  with  which  he  portrayed  the  spirit 
of  his  age,  in  his  satires,  tales,  and  other  short  arti- 
cles. "  English  writers  very  rarely  understandVoltaire. 
Those  Avho  dislike  him  almost  invariably  denounce  him 
as  a  wild  and  reckless  scoffer,  or  insist  upon  trying  him 
by  a  loft}'  standard  of  political  philosophj',  and  passing 
heavj' sentence  on  him  accordingly.  The  truth  is  that 
Voltaire  was  no  philosopher  at  all,  and  was  naturally  as 
little  qualified  for  such  a  part  as  any  man  of  his  day. 
He  was  not  a  thinker.  He  was  a  man  of  certain  quick, 
impatient  instincts,  which  sometimes  led  him  right  and 
often  sent  him  wrong;  and  endowed  with  the  most  won- 
derful and  unrivalled  weapon  of  wit  wherewith  to  fight 
for  any  cause  which,  on  the  spur  of  a  sudden  feeling,  he 
might  happen  to  embrace."  "Voltaire  was  the  most 
formidable  enemy  the  Roman  priesthood  has  ever  had 
since  the  Reformation.  No  man,  since  Luther,  has 
shaken  more  profoundly  the  ecclesiaslicism  of  Europe. 
In  this  respect,  rather  than  by  liberal  political  dogmas, 
he  helped  effectiveh'  to  bring  on  the  great  Revolution 
of  the  last  century.  Rousseau  was  the  real  author  of 
its  dogmas,  but  Voltaire  is  the  arch-anticlericalist  of 
history.  In  the  literary  celebration  at  the  Gaiete,Yo\- 
taire's  undeniable  services  to  the  cause  of  toleration 
were  the  emphatic  theme.     Victor  Hugo  showed  his 


good  taste  as  well  as  good  sense  in  this  respect.  All 
Christian  men  m.iy  well  acknowledge  this,  almost  the 
only  good  work  of  the  great  writer.  The  Protestants 
of  France  uiiiversall}'  acknowledge  it.  Victor  Hugo 
gave  el'xpHiitiy  the  meini)ral)le  examples  of  the  Calas 
family,  and  of  Labarre.  He  might  have  added  that  of 
the  Servien  family.  Voltaire  made  Europe  ring  with 
reports  of  tiiese  cases,  till  the  courts  of  France  had  to  re- 
habilitate the  victims,  as  far  as  possible ;  and  popery 
reeled  under  his  persistent  blows.  Toleration  in  France, 
by  which  Protestantism  has  become  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional religion,  dates  really  from  his  labors.  The  .Jes- 
uits were  subsequently  expelled,  and  Napoleon  gave  the 
Huguenots  a  legal  status.  Aside  from  this  good  work, 
Voltaire  was  almost  totally  a  bad  man.  He  was  a  lib- 
ertine; he  could  lie  without  scruple,  as  Carlyle  shows 
in  the  life  of  the  great  Frederick;  and  nothing  was  too 
sacred  for  his  jest  and  sarcasm." 

Among  Voltaire's  numerous  writings  are  several  trag- 
edies and  comedies:  Steele  de  Louis  XIV: — Si'ecle  de 
Louis  XV:  —  Hisioire  de  Cfunies  XII:  —  Histoire  de 
Russie : — A  vnales  de  VEmjnre : — Histoire  dv  Parlemeni : 
— Philosophie: — La  Bible  L'xjjliguee — in  which  his  at- 
tacks upon  Christianity  are  expressed  without  decency ; 
and  in  his  references  to  the  philosophy  of  others  he  is 
unjust  in  a  high  degree  : — IJictionnaire  Pfiilosophique : — 
Lcs  Questiones  sur  les  Miracles — an  objection  to  mira- 
cles founded  upon  the  constancy  of  natural  law.  His 
works  have  been  published  in  seventy  volumes  by  Le- 
quien  (Paris,  1820) ;  also  by  Louis  Barre  in  twenty  vol- 
umes (ibid.  1856-59).  See  Vie  de  Voltaire^  by  the  mar- 
(piis  of  Condorcet;  Strauss,  Fo/^rn're  (1872);  Morley, 
Voltaire  (1871);  and  Desnoiresterres,  Voltaire  et  la  So- 
ciete  dti  X  VJIIieme  Siecle  (1855-76,  8  vols.). 

Volterra,  Francesco  ni,  an  Italian  architect  of 
the  16ih  century,  was  originally  a  carver  in  wood,  but 
devoted  himself  to  architecture,  and,  among  other  edi- 
fices, erected  the  Church  of  San  Giacomo  degli  Incurabili 
at  Rome,  the  Lancillotti  Palace,  and  the  nave  of  the 
Church  della  Scala.  This  last  is  stately  in  appearance, 
but  has  many  defects  in  the  details,  which  detract 
greatly  from  the  beauty  of  the  edifice  and  the  fame  of 
the  architect.  He  died  in  1588.  See  Spooner,  Biog. 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Voltumna,  in  ancient  Italian  mythology,  was  a 
goddess  of  the  Etrurians,  whose  temple,  situated  be- 
tween Ameria,  Volsinii,  and  Falerii,  near  the  'liber,  was 
the  principal  gathering-place  for  that  peojile. 

Volume  (n^5?2,  Psa.  xl,  7,  a  roll,  as  elsewhere  ren- 
dered ;  Ke(pa\iQ,  Heb.  x,  7,  a  chapter).     See  Book. 

Volumnus  and  Volumna,  in  Roman  mythol- 
ogy, were  male  or  female  deities  who  caused  good  de- 
sires. 

Voluntary,  in  Church  music,  is  an  instrumental 
piece  such  as  is  usually  performed  on  the  organ  at  the 
beginning  or  ending  of  divine  service.  The  name 
probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  these  effusions  were 
generally  extemporaneous  or  voluntary,  especially  with 
accomplished  organists,  or  were  their  own  selections. 
The  term  is  applied  to  written  compositions  in  any  style 
having  the  same  general  design. 

Voluntary  Associations  are  those  associations 
which  are  formed  among  religious  persons  in  connection 
with,  or  independent  of,  the  Church  for  religious  and 
benevolent  purposes.  Thev'  are  not  req^iired  by  the 
Scriptures,  but  are  sanctioned  by  the  general  tenor  of 
the  Word,  and  have  been  abundantly  blessed  in  the 
spread  of  the  (iospel  and  the  promotion  of  happiness 
and  holiness.  Such  are  missionarv  societies,  young 
men's  Christian  associations,  and  similar  organizations. 
See  SociKTV. 

Voluntary  Controversy  is  the  name  applied 
to  an  animated  controversy  which  commenced  in  Scot- 
land in  1829,  and  was  carried  on  for  several  years  be- 
tween the  supporters  and  the  opponents  of  civil  estab- 
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lishments  of  religion.  The  discussion  originated  from 
the  publication  of  a  sermon  by  Mr.  Andrew  Marshall, 
minister  of  the  United  Secession  Church  in  Kirkintil- 
loch, in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  that  religious  es- 
tablishments are  unscriptural,  unjust,  impolitic,  secular- 
izing in  their  tendency,  inefficient,  and  unnecessary. 
This  production  awakened  an  unusual  excitement  in 
the  public  mind.  It  rapidly  passed  through  several 
editions,  and,  more  especially  in  the  Church  to  which 
tlie  author  bel<inged,  it  was  regarded  as  a  most  vigorous 
and  effective  assault  upon  civil  establishments  of  relig- 
ion. A  review  of  tliis  sermon,  however,  appeared  in  the 
Ediiihiin/h  Christian  Iiistructur,  which  maintained  with 
great  ability  the  cause  of  national  as  against  voluntary 
churches.  The  contest  was  carried  on  for  some  time 
with  great  energy  between  Dr.  JIarshall  and  his  re- 
viewer, until  at  length  various  men  of  ability  on  both 
sides  entered  the  tield,  and  the  point  in  ilispute  under- 
went a  most  searching  examination  in  all  its  bearings. 
The  controversy  tinally  took  an  organized  form,  and 
a  society  was  formed,  on  the  part  of  the  dissenters,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Voluntary  Church  Association, 
whose  committee  issued  a  periodical  bearing  the  title 
of  tlie  Vtdniitaru  Church  Magazine.  Another  associa- 
tion was  formed,  on  the  part  of  the  national  Church, 
under  the  name  of  the  Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  a  periodical 
was  begun  under  the  title  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Magazine.  A  treatise  was  published  in  1833  by  Dr. 
John  Inglis,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  entitled 
A  Vindication  of  Ecclesiastical  Establishments.  After  a 
short  interval,  a  volume  in  re]3ly  to  the  Vindication  ap- 
peared from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Marshall.  See  Gardner, 
Eaiths  of  the  World,  ii,  921.     See  CnuiiCH  and  Statk  ; 

ES  lAUI.ISIIMENT  ;    VOLUNTAKYISM. 

Voluntary  Offering  ("^^'13,  Exod.  xxxv,  29; 
Ezra  i,  4;  v,  7),  a  free  gift  (iii,  5;  viii,  28;  Ezek.  xliv, 
12)  ;  chiefly  a  voluntary  sacrifice  opposed  to  one  in  con- 
sequence of  a  vow  (Lev.  xxii,  23),  metaphorically  (Psa. 
cxix,  108).     See  Thank-offkking. 

Voluntaryism  is  a  name  for  the  princi])les  or 
system  of  polity  distinctive  of  those  who  advocate  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  the  cessation  of  State 
endowments  and  State  grants  for  religious  purposes, 
and,  in  general,  of  all  interference,  patronage,  or  exer- 
cise of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  civil  power  in  the 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  citizen.  The 
terms  Voluntaryism  and  Voluntary  have  been  in  use 
since  the  date  of  the  exciting  discussions  known  as  the 
Voluntary  Controversy  (q.  v.) ;  and  they  serve  to  sug- 
gest the  fundamental  conception  which  underlies  the 
creed  of  religious  dissent — that  all  true  worship,  or  ac- 
ceptable service  in  religion,  must  be  the  free  expression 
of  individual  minds;  and  that  religion  ought  to  be  left 
by  civil  society  to  mould  itself  spontaneously,  without 
violence  to  individual  freedom  from  any  interposition 
of  secular  authority  or  compulsory  influence.  Volun- 
taryism seeks  to  define  more  accurately  the  limits  of 
civil  power  by  defining  more  adequately  than  preceding- 
theories  have  done  the  latitude  due  to  the  movements 
of  religion.  Assigning  the  magistrate  his  proper  sphere, 
it  is  equally  careful  to  assign  the  Church  and  the  indi- 
vidual their  appropriate  spheres  of  responsibility  and 
dutv  in  reference  to  religion,  within  which  thej'  may 
work  unchecked,  in  full  harmony  with  all  the  claims  of 
civil  order.  Voluntaryism  may  be  regarded  as  the  for- 
mula of  advanced  Protestantism,  the  corrected  doctrine 
of  Church  and  State,  which  the  failure  of  the  experi- 
ment of  national  churches  has  forced  on  public  thought. 
It  is  a  protest  in  modern  language  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  temporal  power,  whether  under  the  name 
of  magistrate,  nation,  or  political  majority,  on  the  rights 
of  individual  conscience.      See  Chukch  and  State; 

ESTABLISU-MENT. 

Volupia,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  the  goddess  of 
prosperity  and  lust.     She  had  a  sanctuary  at  Pvome. 
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Volusian  was  the  son  of  the  Roman  emperor  Cal- 
lus, upon  whose  elevation  in  A.D.  251  he  was  styled 
Ciesar  and  J'rinceps  Juventutis.  In  252  he  held  the  of- 
fice of  consul,  and  was  invested  with  the  title  of  .1  iigus- 
tus,  reigning  in  conjunction  with  his  father.  They  re- 
newed the  persecutions  against  the  Christians,  which 
seemed  to  be  subsiding  under  their  predecessor,  Decius. 
Volusian  perislied  with  his  father  at  Interamna,  in  253 
(or  254).  See  Mosheim,  Hist,  of  the  Church,  bk.  i,  cent, 
iii,  pt.  i,  ch.  ii;  Eusebius,  Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  vii,  ch.  i; 
Cyprian,  Epistles  Ivii,  Iviii ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Biog. 

s.  V.  ' 

Voluspa  is  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  of  the 
Eddas.  It  contains  the  whole  system  of  Scandinavian 
mythology — the  Creation,  the  origin  of  man,  how  evil 
and  death  were  brought  into  the  world ;  and  concludes 
by  a  prediction  of  the  destruction  and  renovation  of  the 
universe,  and  a  description  of  the  future  abodes  of  bliss 
and  misery.     See  Nokse  Mythology. 

Volute  (Lat.  volutus^ztmn^A'),  a  spiral  scroll  form- 
ing the  principal  charac- 
teristic of  the  Ionic  capital. 
Volutes  are  also  useil  on 
the  capitals  of  the  Corin- 
thian and  Composite  or- 
ders. Several  examples 
will  be  found  in  the  il- 
lustrations accompanying 
the  article  Oiidek. 

Volutina,  in  Roman 
mythology,  was  a  rustic 
goddess   who   effected  in  grain   the   shooting 
ears. 

Volvino  was  a  Jlilanese  artist  of  the  10th  century, 
who  produced  the  c{i\%hrnU'i\ paUiotto  cZ'  o?o, or  gold  pal- 
lium, for  the  Cinirch  of  San  Ambrogio  at  Milan,  which 
Lanzi  says  "may  be  pronounced,  in  point  of  style,  equal 
to  the  finest  specimens  of  the  dittici,  or  small  ivory  al- 
tar pieces,  that  the  museums  of  sacred  art  can  afford." 
See  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica  delV  Italia  (Milan,  1824-25). 

Voorst,  Conrad.     See  VoiiSTius,  Conrad. 

Voorst,  Johann  van,  a  Protestant  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Wesselburg  in  1623.  He  stud- 
ied at  Wittenberg,  and  was  appointed  in  1653  rector  at 
Flensburg.  In  1655  the  Rostock  University  made  him 
a  licentiate  of  theology,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was 
called  to  Berlin  as  rector  of  the  Joachimsthal  Gymna- 
sium. In  1660  he  resigned  his  position,  and  became 
librarian  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  He  died  Aug. 
4,  1676.  He  wrote,  Dissertatio  de  Lingua  Omnium 
Pi-ima  (Flensburg,  1675): — Syntagma  Miscellaneorum 
Academicorum  (Rostock,  1652)  : — De  Uebraismis  Novi 
Testamenti  Comment.  (Leyden,  1665):  —  De  Notabili 
Cori-ectionum  Masoreticarum  Genere  (ibid.  1678): — 
Diatribe  de  Adagiis  N.  T.  (Berlin,  1669),  etc.  See 
Moller,  Cimbria  Litterata ;  Winer,  Handb.  der  theol.  Lit. 
i,  30,  125,  129,  912;  Jocher,  A  llgemeines  Gelehrten-Lex. 
s.  v. ;  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  487 ;  Steinschneider,  Bibl. 
Handb.  s.  V.     (B.  P.) 

Voorst,  Wilhelm  Heinrich  van  dem,  a  Dutch 
scholar,  son  of  Conrad,  was  born  at  Steinfurt,  and  ac- 
companied his  father  to  Holland,  where  he  shared  his 
fortunes.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  disputes  between 
the  Gomarists  and  the  Arminians,  he  returned  to  Hol- 
land, and  became  pastor  of  the  Remonstrants  at  Leyden, 
where  he  occupied  himself  in  quiet  studies  until  his 
death,  about  1660,  Ho  translated  several  Rabbinical 
treatises  into  Latin,  especially  Maimonides'  work  on 
the  Lavjs  of  Moses  (Amst.  1638;  Franek.  1684,  4to). 
See  the  Biographic  Universelle,  s.  v. 

Voph'si  (Heb.  Vophsi',  "'pSI,  perh.  additional 
[Gesen.]  or  rich  [Fiirst];  Sept.  Sa/S/ v.  r. 'la/Si;  Vulg. 
Vopsi),  the  father  of  Nahbi,  wliich  latter  was  the  spy 
appointed  by  Moses  from  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  to  ex- 
plore Canaan  (Numb,  xiii,  14).     B.C.  ante  1657. 
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Voragine.     See  Varaggio. 

Voiilongus,  (JiLiF.LMUs,  a  French  Dominican  of 
tlu;  l.'ilh  cent uiy,  was  called  to  Rome  by  pope  Pius  II 
to  defeiul  his  order  aj^ainst  the  Franciscans  relative  to 
the  blood  ol'  Christ.  lie  wrote  a  Conuneittcrry  on  the 
Four  Books  of  Sentmces  (Lyons,  1484),  and  a  collection 
of  passages  from  the  Sentences,  which  are  against  Sco- 
tus.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1'164.  See  Mosheim,  Hist, 
of  the  Church,  bk.  iii,  cent,  xv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii. 

Voris,  CouNKi.iL'S  P.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Switzerland  County,  Ind.,  March  14,  18-27.  Af- 
ter a  good  academical  course  of  study,  he  entered  Hano- 
ver College,  where  he  graduated  in  1858.  He  studied 
theology  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  He  was  licensed  by  the 
JMadison  Presbytery  in  April,  18G0,  but  was  never  or- 
dained. He  preached  as  stated  supply  in  Lexington, 
Ind.,  for  more  than  a  year.  He  died  Aug.  4,  1862. 
See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1863,  p.  215. 

Voronikhin,  Andrei  Nikopiiorovitch,  a  Rus- 
sian architect.  >vas  born  among  the  peasantry  of  count 
Alexander  Stroganov  in  1760.  He  was  sent  by  that 
nobleman,  on  account  of  his  artistic  talents,  to  Moscow, 
where  he  received  instruction  from  the  eminent  archi- 
tects Bazhenov  and  Kasakov.  He  was  then  sent  to 
travel  with  count  Paul  Stroganov,  sou  of  Alexander, 
with  whom  he  visited  Southern  Russia,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  and  resided  some  time  in  Paris,  where  he 
continued  ids  architectural  studies  with  diligence.  In 
1790  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  assistance 
of  his  patron  soon  brought  him  into  notice  and  employ- 
ment. He  became  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Arts, 
and  was  employed  in  1800  by  the  emperor  Paul  as 
architect  of  the  magnificent  cathedral  to  be  built  in  the 
Nevskii  Prospect,  and  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Kazan. 
The  edifice  was  comideted  in  1815,  and  forms  one  of  the 
finest  architectural  works  in  St,  Petersburg.  Voroni- 
khin also  erected  many  other  edifices,  public  and  private. 
He  died  in  1814.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A  rts,  s.  V. 

Vorse,  D.  W.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
born  in  Smyrna,  K  Y.,  July  16,  1812.  He  experienced 
religion  in  1830,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1837,  and  in 
1839  was  received  into  the  Erie  Conference  and  appoint- 
ed to  Hendersonville  Circuit.  In  1840  he  was  sent  to 
New  Castle ;  in  1842,  to  Cambridge ;  in  1843,  to  M'Kean ; 
in  1844,  to  Napoli;  in  1845-46,  to  Gerry;  in  1847-48. 
to  Youngsville ;  in  1849-50,  was  superannuated ;  in  1851, 
went  to  Girard ;  and  at  the  close  of  that  year  took  the 
superannuated  relation,  which  he  sustained  till  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  1869.  Zeal  and  fidelity  characterized 
the  ministrj'  of  Mr.  Vorse.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1869,  p.  251. 

Vorstermans,  Lucas,  the  FJder,  an  eminent 
Flemish  engraver,  was  born  at  Antwerp  about  1580. 
He  first  studied  painting  in  the  school  of  Rubens,  but 
afterwards  devoted  himself  entirely  to  engraving.  He 
made  a  specialty  of  engraving  plates  after  Rubens,  un- 
der the  immediate  advice  of  that  master,  besides  the 
■works  of  other  masters.  His  plates  are  executed  en- 
tirely with  the  graver,  and  express  with  great  fidelity 
the  life  and  spirit  of  the  original  painting.  He  visited 
England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  where  he  resided 
from  1623  to  1631,  and  was  employed  by  the  king  and 
the  earl  of  Arundel.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
known.  A  few  of  his  subjects  are  subjoined  :  The  Fall 
of  the  Evil  Ani/els : — Lot  and  his  Daufjhters  Learinrj 
Sodom : — Job  Tempted  bi/  hit  Wife  and  Tormented  by 
J)(emons: — Susanna  and  the  Elders:  —  The  Natirity : — 
The  A  deration  of  the  Mayi  (regarded  as  one  of  the  finest 
productions  of  the  art)  : — The  Return  from  Ef/ypt,  and 
several  others,  all  after  Rubens  :  —  The  Holy  Family. 
after  Raphael:  —  The  Enlombiny  of  Christ,  after  the 
same  •.^Christ  Praytny  in  the  Garden,  after  Caracci : — 
Christ  Bound  to  the  Pillar,  after  (J.  Seghers,  and  various 
others.     See  Spooner.  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Aiis,s,  v. 


Vorstermans,  Lucas,  the  Younger,  a  Flemish 
engraver,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Antwerj) 
about  11)06.  Although  he  had  the  advantage  of  his 
fatlier's  instruction,  he  w'as  not  equal  to  him  in  skill. 
Some  of  his  best  prints  are,  The  Trinity,  after  Rubens: 
—  The  Virgin  in  the  Clouds,  surrounded  by  Angels,  after 
Vandyke:  —  and  The  Triumph  of  Riches,  after  Hol- 
bein.    See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Vorstius  (Voorst),  Conrad,  an  Arminian  theolo- 
gian, was  born  July  19,  1569,  at  Cologne,  of  parents  who 
became  converted  from  the  Roman  Catholic  to  the  Prot- 
estant faith.  He  was  educated  at  Uiisseldorf  and  Co- 
logne, but  could  not  obtain  the  academical  degrees  at  the 
latter  place  because  be  would  not  subscribe  the  Confes- 
sion of  Trent.  He  now  resolved  to  adopt  a  mercantile 
career,  but,  after  two  years  (in  1589),  went  to  Herborn 
and  resumed  his  learned  studies.  He  was  made  doctor 
of  theology  at  Heidelberg  in  1594,  and  in  1596  accepted 
a  theological  professorship  at  Steinfurt,  after  having  de- 
clined a  position  offered  him  at  (ieneva  through  Beza's 
intervention  in  his  favor.  At  Steinfurt  he  so  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  teacher  that  calls  to  other  schools 
were  repeatedly  addressed  to  him ;  but  he  also  began 
to  earn  the  name  of  a  Socinian  through  the  books  which 
he  gave  to  the  world,  and  even  found  it  necessary  to 
prove  his  orthodoxy  at  Heidelberg  (1599).  The  Socin- 
ians  endeavored  to  win  him  to  their  side  by  offering 
him  the  presidency  of  the  Lublin  gymnasium,  and  sub- 
sequently a  theological  professorship,  but  without  suc- 
cess. In  1605  Vorstius  became  preacher  and  consisto- 
rial  assessor  at  Steinfurt,  and  in  1610,  after  the  death 
of  Arminius,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Leyden.  He  was 
preceded  thither  by  his  Disjmtationes  X  de  Natura  et 
Attributis  Dei  (1st  ed.  Steinfurt,  1602;  and  again  1610), 
and  was  at  once  violently  assailed  by  the  Contra-Re- 
monstrants,  or  Gomarists,  as  a  Socinian  and  archhere- 
tic,  because  of  the  views  he  had  set  forth  in  that  work 
respecting  God,  his  attributes,  and  respecting  Christ  and 
predestination.  He  was  charged  with  denying  the  fiure 
spirituality  of  the  divine  nature,  and  its  simplicity, 
eternity,  immutability,  and  omnii)resence  ;  and  also  the 
Trinity,  the  personal  iniion  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  his 
deity,  and  perfect  satisfaction  made  for  our  sins.  The 
Heidelberg  theologians  also  decided  against  his  book, 
and  the  Leyden  zealots  managed  to  involve  even  king 
James  I  of  England  in  the  dispute.  Vorstius's  book  was 
publicly  burned  at  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and 
the  king  wrote  out  a  list  of  errors  which  he  had  found 
it  to  contain.  Vorstius  reijlied  to  the  Heideli)ergers  in 
Protestatio  Epistolica  contra  Theologorum  IhiiUlb.,  etc. 
(Hag.  1610);  and  to  the  king  in  Christiana  uc  Modesta 
Responsio  ad  A  rtieulos  quosdam  wiper  ex  A  nglia  Trans- 
missos  (Lugd.  1611).  The  Estates  were,  however,  obliged 
to  dismiss  him  from  his  post,  and  to  oblige  him  to  re- 
tire to  privacy  at  Tergow ;  but  even  then  the  assaults 
upon  him  were  not  interrupted.  His  principal  adver- 
saries were  J.  Bogeririann,  S.  Lubbert  of  Franeker,  M. 
Sladus  at  Amsterdam,  etc.  Vorstius  defended  himself 
vigorously  in  a  series  of  tractates,  until  the  Synod  of 
Dort  (1619)  banished  him  from  the  country  as  a  here- 
tic, after  which  he  lived  in  concealment  until  1622, 
when  the  duke  of  Holstein  afforded  a  refuge  to  Armin- 
ians.  He  arrived  at  Touningen  July,  1()22,  but  died  on 
the  following  Sept.  29.  He  was  buried  at  Friedrich- 
stadt.  It  is  said  that  he  wrote  out  a  confession  of  faith 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  in  which  he  avowed  his 
ado()tion  of  the  Socinian  views.  See  Walch,  Hist.  u. 
theol.  Einl.  in  d.  Religionsstreitigheiten  (.Jena,  1734),  iii, 
566  sq. ;  (1736),  iv,  281;  Schrockh,  Chr.  Kirchengesch. 
seit  d.  Reformation  (Leips.  1806),  p.  240  sq. ;  and  the  lit- 
erature there  cited. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Vortumnus,     See  Vkrtumnus. 

Vos,  Aric,  an  English  Congregational  missionary, 
was  born  Nov.  29,  1770.  In  1805  he  became  the  agent 
of  the  London  ^Missionary  Society.  His  first  stations 
were  Zak  River  and  Uraaf  Keinet.    In  1811  he  removed 
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to  Tulbagh,  and  became  pastor  of  a  church  over  which 
he  labored  for  twenty-tive  years.  lie  died  June  14, 
1867.  Mr.  Vos  showed  to  the  community  in  which  he 
lived  the  power  of  a  pure  and  godly  life.  See  (Lend.) 
Cony.  Year-bouk.  1808,  p.  300. 

Vos,  Martin  de,  a  Flemish  painter,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  about  15"_'0.  He  first  received  instruction  from 
his  father,  and  tlien  in  the  school  of  Francis  Floris  un- 
til he  was  twenty -three  years  old,  when  he  went  to 
Italy  and  spent  seven  years  at  Rome  studying  the 
works  of  the  masters,  especially  of  Kaphael.  He  next 
went  to  Venice,  where  he  received  instruction  in  color- 
ing from  Tintoretto,  who  is  said  to  have  disclosed  to 
him  all  the  secrets  relative  to  coloring  which  he  had 
either  derived  from  Titian  or  acquired  by  his  own  ex- 
perience, and  to  have  explained  to  him  the  rules  and 
principles  on  which  he  founded  his  own  practice.  While 
at  Venice  he  acquired  the  art  of  coloring  so  thoroughly 
that  he  was  employed  by  the  Medici  to  paint  several 
portraits,  and  also  executed  several  historical  works  of 
great  merit.  After  an  absence  of  about  eight  years,  he 
returned  to  Antwerp,  and  was  received  into  the  Acad- 
emy in  1559.  He  executed  several  works  for  the 
churches,  wliich  established  his  reputation  as  one  of 
tlie  ablest  artists  of  his  time.  He  also  received  com- 
missions for  pictures  to  adorn  the  churches  of  other 
cities  in  the  Netherlands,  besides  numerous  portraits,  in 
which  branch  he  excelled.  His  princi[)al  works  at  Ant- 
werp are,  tht  Murriaye  of  C una,  the  Incredulity  of  St. 
Th  nnus,  the  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,  the 
Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,  m  the  cathedral,  and  the 
Last  Slipper,  in  the  Church  of  St.  James.  He  died  at 
Antwerp  in  1G04.  See  Spooner,  Bioy.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A  lis,  s.  V. 

Vo.s,  Simon  de,  a  Flemish  painter,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  IGOo.  He  studied  under  Kubens,  and  be- 
came an  eminent  painter  of  history  and  portraits.  He 
painted  so  mucli  in  the  style  of  his  instructor  that  some 
of  his  works  in  the  churches  of  Antwerp  have  frequent- 
ly been  mistaken  for  the  works  of  Rubens.  Among 
these  are  the  Resurrection,  in  the  cathedral : — the  De- 
scent from  the  Cross,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew : — 
and  St.  Xorhert  Receiving  the  Sacrament,  in  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Michael.  He  was  very  diligent,  and  occupied 
himself  continually  in  studying  everytliing  that  might 
promote  his  knowledge,  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  who 
took  pains  to  make  the  deepest  researches  into  the  true 
principles  of  his  art.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
known,  although  it  must  have  occurred  some  time  after 
1662.     See  Spooner,  Bioy.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  i-ts,  s.  v, 

Vos,  "Willem  van,  a  Dutch  Anabaptist  pastor  at 
Amsterdam,  who  died  there  Jan.  8,  1823,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four  years,  was  noted  for  his  skill  in  moral  phi- 
losophy. He  wrote  several  prize  essays  on  kindred 
subjects,  for  which  see  the  Bioy.  Universelle,  s.  v. 

Vosen,  Christian  Hermann,  a  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  German}',  was  born  in  1815  at  Cologne. 
He  received  holy  orders  in  1839,  and  from  1844  acted 
as  religious  instructor  of  the  Catholic  College  at  Co- 
logne, where  he  died  May  12, 1871.  He  is  the  author 
of,  Rudimenta  Linyum  Hehr.  (Freiburg,  1860,  and  often 
since): — Kurze  Anleituny  zum  Erlernen  der  hehr. 
Sprache  (ibid.  1853,  and  often)  •.—Das  Christenthuni  n. 
die  Einspriiche  seiner  Geyner  (3d  ed.  ibid.  1870) : — Der 
Katholicismus  und  die  Einspriiche  seiner  Geyner  (2d  ed. 
1869).  See  Fiirst,  Bibl.Jud.  iii,  486  sq.;  Literarischer 
llandweiser  fur  das  kathol.  Deutschlund,  1870,  p.  353 
sq.;  1871,  p.  299.     (B.  P.) 

Vossius,  Gerard,  theologian,  papal  prothonotary 
and  provost  of  Tongern,  a  comprehensively  learned  man 
In  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  a  patristical 
scholar,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  IGth  century, 
the  place  of  his  birth  being  wholly  unknown.  He  pub- 
lished a  Latin  edition  of  Chrysostom's  Orations ;  an  ora- 
tion by  Theodoret  on  benevolence,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
accompanied  with  various  readings  and  notes ;  the  works 


and  life  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus ;  the  writings  of 
Fi)hraem  (1589j ;  and  the  De  Consideratione  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, with  commentary  (1594).  He  also  edited  Gesta 
et  Monum.  Greyorii  IX,  with  scholia  (1586);  and  other 
less  imijortant  works,  as  Rhetoricce  A  rtis  Methodus,  and 
Comment,  in  Somnium  Scipionis.  Just  before  his  death 
he  undertook  an  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Leo,  which 
was  not  comijleted.     He  died  March  25, 1609. 

Vossius,  Gerard  Jan,  a  theologian  who  ac- 
quired reputation  as  a  laborer  in  the  fields  of  Church 
history,  philosophy,  philology,  general  history,  and 
chronology,  and  also  as  a  controversialist  opposed  to 
the  Remonstrants,  was  the  son  of  a  Dutch  preacher  liv- 
ing near  Heidelberg,  and  was  born  in  1577.  His  edu- 
cation was  obtained  at  Dort  and  Leyden,  under  Goma- 
rus,  Trelcatius,  etc.  He  graduated  in  philosophy,  and 
in  1598  became  professor  at  Leyden,  and  subsequently 
rector  of  the  theological  college  at  Dort,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1614.  He  then  went  to  Leyden  in  a  sim- 
ilar capacity.  In  the  Arminian  dispute  Vossius  took 
sides  with  the  Gomarists,  witliout  being  a  rigid  adhe- 
rent of  their  views,  however.  The  action  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort  had  greatly  intensified  the  bitter  feeling  exist- 
ing between  the  parties,  and  this  fact  became  so  un- 
pleasant to  him  that  he  resigned  his  position  in  the 
university.  To  retain  his  services,  the  chair  of  rhetoric 
and  chronology  was  assigned  to  him,  but  on  the  condi- 
tion that  he  shouUl  not  write  against  the  transactions 
of  Dort.  Soon  afterwards  he  published  his  principal 
work,  entitled  Ilisioria  de  Coniroversiis,  qiias  Pelayius 
ejusque  Reliquce  Moverunt.  Lib.  VII  (Ludg.  Bat.  1618),  in 
which  he  brought  together  and  compared  with  each 
other  the  tenets  held  by  Pelagians  and  Semi-Pelagians, 
and  at  the  same  time  showed  that  Arminianism  differed 
from  Semi-Pelagianism,  and  that  the  strict  theory  of 
predestination  was  not  known  in  the  early  Church. 
The  Contra-Remonstrants  thereupon  assailed  him  with 
great  violence.  In  the  Synod  of  Tergouw  (1620)  they 
even  excluded  him  from  participation  in  the  sacrament, 
though  they  revoked  that  decision  in  the  following 
year.  In  1624  the  offer  of  the  chair  of  profane  history 
in  the  L^niversity  of  Cambridge  was  extended  to  Vos- 
sius, but  declined,  as  was  a  second  call  to  England  in 
1626.  Charles  I  made  him  a  canon  of  Canterbury,  with 
privilege  to  live  away  from  England.  The  desire  to 
make  terms  with  his  opponents  led  Vossius  in  1627  to 
publish  his  work  De  Historicis  Latinis,  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  accepted  Augustine's  theory  of  predesti- 
nation, and  that  this  theory  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Church  ;  and  in  which  he  distinctly  renounced  Semi- 
Pelagianism.  He  had  ceased,  however,  to  enjoy  his 
stay  at  Leyden,  and  in  1633  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
gymnasium  of  Amsterdam  as  professor  of  history.  He 
died  March  19, 1649.  His  works  include  a  length}'  list 
of  dissertations  on  chronological,  historical,  philosophi- 
cal, and  theological  subjects.  His  complete  works  were 
published  in  1701  at  Amsterdam.  See  Jocher,  Allye- 
meines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.,  where  a  detailed  list  of 
the  writings  of  Vossius  is  given. — Herzog,  Real-Ency- 
klop.  s.  v. 

Vossius,  Isaac,  a  Dutch  scholar  and  theologian, 
the  only  son  of  Gerard  Jan  Vossius,  who  survived  him, 
was  born  at  Leyden  in  1618.  He  was  educated  entirely 
by  his  father,  and  at  the  age  of  twentj'-one  he  published 
an  edition  of  the  Periplus  of  Scylax,  the  Greek  geog- 
rapher, with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes.  He  then 
travelled  through  Italy,  France,  and  England  for  three 
years,  during  which  he  collected  many  valuable  manu- 
scripts of  ancient  writers.  In  1648  he  took  up  his  al)ode 
at  the  court  of  queen  Christina  of  Sweden ;  but  in  1658, 
in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  Salmasius,  he  returned 
to  Holland.  In  1670  he  went  to  England,  where  he 
was  made  a  doctor  of  laws  by  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  in  1673  appointed  canon  of  Windsor  by  Charles  II, 
and  assigned  apartments  in  the  Castle.  He  died  there 
iu  1688.     It  is  recorded  that  on  his  death-bed  he  re- 
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fused  to  take  the  sacrament  until  one  of  his  colleagues 
ariiiuil  that  he  ought  to  do  so  for  the  honor  of  the 
cliaiiter.  He  was  sceptical  in  religion,  and  it  is  related 
that  king  Charles  said  of  him  on  one  occasion,  "This 
learned  divine  is  a  strange  man;  he  will  believe  any- 
thing except  the  Hible."  His  literary  merits  are  great, 
though  his  works  are  not  so  valuable  as  those  of  his 
father.  Among  his  most  important  works  are,  Disser- 
tations on  the  Seventy  Interpreters,  and  their  Trumlalion 
and  CAronolof/i/  (1(563):— O/J  the  Chanting  of  Poems  and 
the  Power  of  Rhythm  (1673)  :— .4  Book  of  Various  Ob- 
servations; besides  numerous  editions  of  the  classics.  His 
large  and  valuable  library  was  purchased  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden.  See  Foi)pens,  Bibliothtca  Behjica  ; 
Niceron,  Menioires. 

Vota  (or  Bota),  a  festival  of  the  ancient  Church, 
which  fell  on  Jan.  4,  so  called  because  it  was  the  day 
of  sacriticing  for  the  emperor's  safety.  See  Bingham, 
Christ.  ArUiq.  bk.  xx,  eh.  i,  §  iii. 

Vote.  The  Orientals  are  not  accustomed  to  formal 
ballots  on  any  occasion,  and  the  Hebrews  do  not  appear 
to  have  resorted  to  it  in  any  form  unless  the  lot  (q.  v.) 
may  be  so  regarded.  In  Koman  times  the  Greek  cus- 
tom of  hand -showing  (xstporoi'Ew,  "  ordain")  gradu- 
ally came  into  vogue,  and  hence  has  usually  prevailed 
in  the  Christian  Church.  In  Acts  xxvi,  10  (A.  V. 
'•  voice")  the  Attic  method  of  public  decision  by  means 
of  a  tessara  (■ipii(poc,  Kev.  ii,  17)  is  thought  to  be  al- 
luded to;  but  if  so,  the  use  of  the  term  is  there  mere- 
ly metaphorical  in  the  sense  of  judgment.  See  Paul; 
Stephen. 

Voting.  See  Election  of  Clergy. 
Votive  Tablets  were  memorial  or  commemora- 
tive tablets  dedicated  to  meritorious  personages  or  to 
the  Deity,  in  commemoration  of  events  of  an  unusually 
favorable  nature.  'J'lieir  use  passed  over  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  under  the  alleged  sanction  of  Exod.  xvii, 
14 ;  Psa.  cxi.  4,  etc.  These  tablets  were  designed  to  be 
memorials  of  thanksgiving,  and  they  were  placed  in 
churches,  chapels,  and  other  sacred  localities.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Theodoret  of  Cyrus  in  '  E\\7]viK<Li>  ^epa- 
irti'TiK))  iTa^i]{iaTMV  Dispntait.  XII  (ad  Cod.  MSS.  Rec. 
Th.  Gaisford,  Oxon.  1831)),  i,  8.  The  growing  worship 
of  saints  and  relics  extended  the  use  of  such  tablets,  and 
the  chapels  and  churches  to  which  pilgrimages  were 
made  were  specially  chosen  to  receive  them.  The  use 
of  them  still  exists  in  the  Church  of  Home.  They  bear 
the  words  ex  voto,  and  usually  represent  a  picture  in 
which  one  or  more  persons  appear  in  the  posture  of 
praver.  and  sometimes  the  occasion  is  shown  when  help 
was  obtained  or  prayer  was  answered.  In  the  Protes- 
tant churches  of  Europe  memorial  tablets,  usually  in 
honor  of  deceased  ministers  who  served  the  particular 
congregation  which  thus  seeks  to  perpetuate  their  mem- 
orv,  are  sometimes  found.  They  are  of  stone  or  metal, 
and  bear  upon  their  surface  a  description  of  the  life  and 
services,  usually  in  Latin,  of  him  to  whom  the  tablet  is 
dedicated.  Sometimes,  too,  they  are  in  the  form  of  a 
statue  of  the  person  so  commemorated.  See  Herzog, 
Real- Eneyklop.  s.  v. 

Votum.     See  Votive  Taulets. 

Vouet,  Stjion,  an  eminent  French  painter,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1582.  He  received  instruction  from  his  fa- 
ther, and  made  such  rapid  advances  in  the  art  that  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  commissioned  to  visit  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  of  ()ainting  the  portrait  of  a  French 
nobleman  then  residing  in  London.  Several  years  af- 
ter, baron  de  Saucy,  French  ambassador  to  the  Porte, 
took  him  to  Constantinople,  where  he  painted  an  excel- 
lent portrait  of  the  sultan  from  memory,  after  seeing 
him  at  the  aml)assador's  audience.  This  performance 
gained  him  the  |)atronagc  of  the  Turkish  nobles.  From 
Constantinople  he  went  to  Venice,  to  study  the  works 
of  Paul  Veronese,  and  thence  to  Kome  in  1613,  where 
he  adopted  the  style  of  Caravaggio,    He  was  employed 


by  pope  Urban  VIII  and  his  nephew,  the  cardinal,  to 
paint  several  pictures  for  St.  Peter's  and  the  Palazzo 
Harberini,  which  are  said  to  be  among  his  best  works, 
lie  was  also  employetl  by  Louis  XIII  of  France  and 
prince  Uoria  of  Genoa,  and  on  returning  to  Kome  in 
1624  was  chosen  president  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke. 
In  1627  he  returned  to  Paris  by  invitation  of  the  king, 
and  was  apjjointed  his  principal  painter,  with  apart- 
ments in  the  Louvre.  He  was  em|)loved  in  numerous 
commissions — so  numerous,  indeed,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  intrust  the  execution  of  the  greater  part  to  his  schol- 
ars. He  painted  ceilings,  galleries,  altar-pieces,  small 
religious  subjects,  and  other  easel  pictures,  Jind  portraits 
in  oil  and  in  crayon.  The  multiplicity  of  his  engage- 
ments induced  Vouet  to  abandon  the  careful  and  vigor- 
ous style  which  he  followed  in  Italy  and  during  the 
first  part  of  his  residence  in  France ;  but  he  neverthe- 
less greatly  improved  the  French  school,  and  he  is  said 
b\'  French  historians  to  have  done  as  much  for  painting 
in  France  as  Corneille  did  for  the  drama.  Among  his 
principal  works  in  Paris  are  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
in  the  Church  of  St. Nicolas  des  Champs;  and  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Agnes,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Eustache.  An 
etching  by  Vouet  of  the  Holy  Family,  dated  1633,  is  also 
mentioned.  He  was  followed  by  a  number  of  disciples, 
who  exerted  a  further  influence  upon  the  taste  of  the 
French  school.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1641.  See  Spoouer, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vouillemont,  Sebastien,  a  French  engraver,  was 
born  at  Bar-sur-Aube  about  1620.  He  studied  at  Paris 
under  Daniel  Rabel,  and  then  went  to  Kome,  where  he 
resided  several  years.  He  engraved  several  plates  from 
the  Italian  and  French  masters,  as  well  as  from  his  own 
designs.  Among  the  best  of  these  are  the  following : 
The  Murder  of  the  Innocents: — Christ  with  his  JJiseiples 
at  Einmaus : — Mount  Pai-nassus,  all  after  Kaphael : —  The 
Holy  Fa tnily,  after  Poussin :  —  The  Virgin  and  Infant 
Chiist,  after  Parmigiano:  —  and  The  Marriage  of  St. 
Catherine,  after  Albano.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Voussoir,  a  name  adopted  from  the  French  for  the 
wedge-shaped  stones  (or  other  material)  with  which  an 
arch  is  constructed,  as 
marked  in  the  engraving 
(/,  a,  a ;  the  upper  one, 
namely,  b,  at  the  crown 
of  the  arch,  is  termed 
the  key-stone.  The  lowest 
voussoir,  or  that  which 
is  placed  immediately 
above  the  impost,  is 
termed  the  springing- 
stone,  or  spi-inger. — Par- 
ker, Gloss,  of  Architect, 

8.  V. 

Voussure,  a  French  term,  sometimes  found  in  Eng- 
glish  manuscripts,  signifying  a  vault. 

Vow  ("'^.3,  neder,  a  technical  word  for  the  idea ; 
Ei'Xrif  "  prayer,  as  sometimes  rendered)  defined  as  a  re- 
ligious undertaking,  either,  1.  Positive,  to  do  or  perform  ; 
or,  2.  Negative,  to  abstain  from  doing  or  performing  a 
certain  thing.  Vows  rest  on  a  human  view  of  religious 
obligations,  assuming,  as  they  do,  that  a  kind  of  recom- 
pense is  to  be  made  to  God  for  good  enjoyed,  or  consid- 
eration oft'ered  for  good  desiderated,  or  a  gratuity  pre- 
sented to  buy  off  an  impending  or  threatened  ill.  They 
were  quite  in  place  in  a  system  of  religion  which  so 
largely  consisted  of  doing  or  not  doing  certain  outward 
acts,  with  a  view  of  pleasing  .Jehovah  and  gaining  his 
favor.  The  Israelite,  who  had  been  taught  by  perform- 
ances of  daily  recurrence  to  consider  particular  ceremo- 
nies as  essential  to  his  possessing  the  divine  favor,  may 
easih'  have  been  led  to  the  conviction  which  existed 
probably  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world,  that  volun- 
tar)-  oblations  and  self-imposed  sacrifices  had  a  special 
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value  in  the  sight  of  God.  When  once  this  conviction 
had  led  to  corresponding  practice,  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  of  the  highest  consequence  that  these  sacred 
promises,  which  in  sanctity  ditfered  little  from  oaths, 
should  be  religiousl}'  and  scrupulously  observed.  Be- 
fore a  vow  is  taken  there  may  be  strong  reasons  why  it 
should  not  be  made;  but  when  it  is  once  assumed,  a 
new  obligation  is  contracted,  which  has  the  greater 
force  because  of  its  voluntary  nature  :  a  new  element  is 
introduced,  which  strongly  retiuires  the  observance  of 
the  vow,  if  the  bonds  of  morality  are  not  to  be  seriously 
relaxed.  For  example,  a  person  may  be  of  opinion  that 
total  abstinence  is  in  itself  not  a  virtue  nor  of  general 
obligation,  but  he  cannot  doubt  that  "  breaking  the 
pledge,"  when  once  taken,  is  an  act  of  immorality  that 
cannot  be  repeated  without  undermining  the  verj'  foun- 
dations of  character;  whence  it  obviously  appears  that 
caution  should  be  observed,  not  only  in  keeping,  but  also 
in  leading  men  to  make,  pledges,  vows,  and  promises. 

The  practice  of  making  vows,  i.  e.  incurring  volun- 
tavy  obligations  to  the  Deity,  on  fidtihncnt  of  certain 
conditions,  such  as  deliverance  from  death  or  danger, 
success  in  enterprises,  and  the  like,  is  of  extremely  an- 
cient date,  and  common  in  all  systems  of  religion.  The 
earliest  mention  of  a  vow  is  that  of  Jacob,  who,  after 
his  vision  at  Beth-el,  promised  that  in  case  of  his  safe 
return  he  would  dedicate  to  Jehovah  the  tenth  of  his 
goods,  and  make  the  place  in  which  he  had  set  up  the 
memorial  stone  a  place  of  worship  ((icn.  xxviii,  18-22; 
xxxi,  13).  Vows  in  general  are  also  mentinued  in  the 
Book  of  Job  (xxii,27).  With  great  propriety  the  per- 
formance of  these  voluntary  undertakings  was  accoimt- 
ed  by  the  Hebrews  a  highly  religious  duty  (Judg.  xi, 
35;  Eccles.  v,  4, 5).  The  words  of  the  last  text  are  too 
emphatic,  and  in  the  present  day  too  important,  not  to 
be  cited:  "Better  is  it  that  thou  shoiddest  not  vow, 
than  that  thou  shouldest  vow  and  not  pay"  (comp.  Psa. 
Ixvi,  13  sq. ;  Ixxvi,  11 ;  cxvi,  18). 

Among  instances  of  heathen  usage  in  this  respect  the 
following  passages  may  be  cited :  Jer.  xliv,  25,  and  Jo- 
nah i.  li);  Homer,  Il.'i,  64,  93;  vi,  93,  308;  Odi/ss.  iii, 
382;  Xenoph.  A  tiab.  in. 2,  12;  Virgil,  Geo?/;,  i, 436  ;  ^Hn. 
v,  234 ;  Horace,  Carm.  i,  5,  13  ;  iii,'29,  59 ;  Livy,  xxii,  9, 
10;  Cicero,  ,4/^  viii,  16  ;  Justin,  xxi, 3 — a  passage  which 
speaks  of  immoral  vows;  Veil.  Pat.  ii,  48. 

I.  Jewish  Vows. — The  law,  therefore,  did  not  intro- 
duce, but  regulated  the  practice  of  vows.  The  views 
which  guided  the  Mosaic  legislation  were  not  dissimi- 
lar to  those  just  expounded.  Like  a  wise  lawgiver, 
Moses,  in  this  and  other  particulars,  did  not  attempt  to 
sunder  the  line  of  continuity  between  the  past  and  the 
present.  He  found  vows  in  practice;  he  aimed  to  reg- 
ulate what  it  ^vould  have  been  folly  to  try  to  root  out 
(Deut.  xxiii,  21  sq.).  The  words  in  ver.  22  are  clearh- 
in  agreement  with  our  remarks:  "If  thou  shalt  forbear 
to  vow,  it  shall  be  no  sin  in  thee"  (see  .4  w.  Fresh.  Rev. 
July,  1867).  The  Bible  speaks  of  three  kinds  of  vows, 
for  each  of  which  the  Heb.  has  a  distinctive  term : 
namelj',  vows  of  devotion  in  general  (Tl.3,  neder,  prop- 
erly so  called)  ;  vows  of  abstinence  ("lOX,  esur,  or  "ISX. 
issdr,  Numb.  xxx,3  sq.);  and  those  of  desti-nct tun  (tl"in, 
ckerem,  di'a^fjua).  In  the  present  article  we  confine 
our  attention  to  vows  of  the  first  class  oidy,  referring  the 
other  two  classes  to  Corb.vx  and  Axathe:\ia.  (In  the 
treatment  of  this  part  of  the  topic  we  chiefly  follow  the 
abstract  of  the  Levitical  statutes  found  in  Smith,  s.  v.) 

(I.)  As  to  vows  of  the  first  class  (neder),  the  following 
rules  are  laid  down  in  the  Jewish  law :  A  man  might 
devote  to  sacred  uses  possessions  of  persons,  but  not  the 
first-born  either  of  man  or  beast,  which  was  devoted  al- 
ready (Lev.  xxvii,  26).     See  First-born. 

1.  If  he  vowed  land,  he  might  either  redeem  it  or  not. 
If  he  intended  to  redeem,  two  points  were  to  be  consid- 
ered— (1)  the  rate  of  redemption ;  (2 )  the  distance,  pro- 
spectively and  retrospectively,  from  the  year  of  jubilee. 
The  price  of  redemption  was  fixed  at  tiftv  shekels  of 
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silver  for  the  quantity  of  land  which  a  homer  of  barley 
(eight  bushels)  would  suffice  to  sow  (Lev.  xxvii,  16; 
see  Knobel  ad  loc).  This  payment  might  be  abatetl 
under  the  direction  of  tlie  priest  according  to  the  dis- 
tance of  time  from  the  jubilee  year.  But  at  whatever 
time  it  was  redeemed,  he  was  required  to  add  to  the 
reden:ption -price  one  hftii  (twenty  per  cent.)  of  the 
estimated  value.  If  he  sold  the  land  in  the  mean- 
time, it  might  not  then  be  redeemed  at  all,  but  was 
to  go  to  the  priests  in  the  jubilee  year  (ver.  20).  See 
Land. 

The  purchaser  of  land,  in  case  he  devoted  and  also 
wished  to  redeein  it,  was  required  ti>  pay  a  retlenqition- 
price  according  to  the  priestly  valuation  first  mentioned, 
but  without  the  additional  fifth.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  land  was  to  revert  in  the  jubilee  to  its  original  own- 
er (Lev.  xxvii,  16,  24;  xxv,  27  ;  Keil,  Uebr.  A  rch.  §  66, 
80). 

The  valuation  here  laid  down  is  evidently  based  on 
the  notion  of  annual  value.  Supposing  land  to  require 
for  seed  about  three  bushels  of  barley  per  acre,  the  ho- 
mer, at  the  rate  of  thirty-two  pecks,  or  eight  bushels, 
would  be  sufficient  for  about  two  and  a  half  or  three 
acres.  Fifty  shekels,  twenty-five  ounces  of  silver,  at 
five  shillings  the  ounce,  would  give  £6  bs. ;  and  the 
yearly  valuation  would  thus  amount  to  about  £2  per 
acre. 

The  owner  who  wished  to  redeem  would  thus  be  re- 
quired to  pay  either  an  animal  rent  or  a  redemption- 
price  answering  to  the  number  of  years  short  of  the 
jubilee,  but  deducting  sabbatical  years  (Lev.  xxv,  3. 15, 
16),  and  adding  a  fifth,  or  twenty  per  cent.,  in  either 
case.  Thus,  if  a  man  devoted  an  acre  of  land  in  the 
jubilee  year,  and  redeemed  it  in  the  same  year,  he 
would  pay  a  redemption-price  of  49  — 6=43  years'value, 
-|-20  per  cent.  =  £103  4.*.,  or  an  annual  rent  of  =£2  8«. ; 
a  rate  by  no  means  excessive  when  we  consider — (1)  the 
prospect  of  restoration  in  the  jubilee;  (2)  the  undoubt- 
ed fertility  of  the  soil,  which  even  now,  under  all  disad- 
vantages, sometimes  yields  a  hundredfold  (Burckhardt, 
Syria,  p.  297). 

If  he  refused  or  was  unable  to  redeem,  either  the 
next  of  kin  ((ioel)  came  forward,  as  he  had  liberty  to 
do,  or,  if  no  redemption  was  effected,  the  land  became 
the  property  of  the  priests  (Lev.  xxv,  25 ;  xxvii,  21 ; 
Ruth  iii,  12;  iv,  l,etc.). 

In  the  case  of  a  hoiise  devoted,  irrespective  of  the 
land  it  occupied,  its  value  was  to  be  assessed  by  the 
priest,  and  a  fifth  added  to  the  redemption-price  in  case 
it  was  redeemed  (Lev.  xxvii,  15).  Whether  the  rule 
held  good  regarding  houses  in  walled  cities,  viz.  that 
the  liberty  of  redemption  lasted  only  for  one  year,  is 
not  certain;  but  as  it  does  not  appear  that  houses  de- 
voted but  not  redeemed  became  the  property  of  the 
priests,  and  as  the  Levites  and  priests  had  special 
towns  assigned  to  them,  it  seems  likely  that  the  price 
only  of  the  house,  and  not  the  house  itself,  was  made 
over  to  sacred  uses,  and  thus  that  tlie  act  of  consecra- 
tion of  a  house  means,  in  fact,  the  consecration  of  its 
value.  The  jNIishna,  however,  says  that  if  a  devoted 
house  fell  down,  the  owner  was  not  liable  to  payment, 
but  that  he  was  liable  if  he  had  devoted  the  value  of 
the  house  {Erakin,  v,  5). 

2,  Animals  fit  for  sacrifice,  if  devoted,  were  not  to  be 
redeemed  or  changed,  and  if  a  man  attempted  to  do  so, 
he  was  reciuired  to  bring  both  the  devotee  and  the 
changeling  (Lev.  xxvii,  9,  10, 33).  They  were  to  be  free 
from  blemish  (Mai.  i,  14).  An  animal  unfit  for  sacrifice 
might  be  redeemed,  with  the  addition  to  the  priest's 
valuation  of  a  fifth,  or  it  became  the  property  of  the 
priests  (Lev.  xxvii,  12, 13).     See  Offering. 

3.  The  case  of  persons  devoted  stood  thus :  A  man 
might  devote  either  himself,  his  child  (not  the  first- 
born), or  his  slave.  If  no  redemption  took  place,  the 
devoted  person  became  a  slave  of  the  sanctuary  (see 
the  case  of  Absalom,  2  Sam.  xv,  8 ;  Michaelis,  §  124,  ii, 
166,  ed.  Smith).    See  NAZARixii.     Otherwise  he  might 
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be  redeemed  at  a  valuation  according  to  age  and  sex, 
on  the  I'uUowiiig  scale  (Lev.  xxvii,  1-7): 

A.  1.  A  male  fioin  1  mouth  to  5  years  old,  5  sliek-       *  '^'^" 

el? =  3  10 

2.  From  5  years  to  20  years,  2ii  shekels =12  40 

3.  From  20  years  to  GO  years,  50  shekels =31  00 

4.  Above  6(1  years,  15  shekels =  9  30 

B.  1.  Females  from  one  moiiih  to  5  years,  3  she- 

kels   =  1  S6 

2.  From  5  years  to  20  years,  10  shekels =  C  20 

3.  From  20  years  to  (50  years,  30  shekels =18  60 

4.  Above  GO  years,  10  shekels =  6  20 

If  the  person  were  too  poor  to  pay  the  redemption-price, 
his  value  was  to  be  estimated  by  the  priest,  not,  as  Mi- 
chaelis  says,  the  civil  tnagistrate  (Lev.  xxvii,  8;  Deut. 
xxi,  5;  Miciiaelis,  §  145,  ii,  283). 

(IL)  Among  general  regulations  affecting  vows  of 
this  class,  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 

1.  Vows  were  entirely  voluntary,  but  once  made  were 
regarded  as  compulsory,  and  evasion  of  performance  of 
them  was  held  to  be  contrary  to  true  religion  (Numb. 
XXX,  2 ;  Deut.  xxiii,  21 ;  Eccles.  v,  4). 

2.  If  persons  in  a  dependent  condition  made  vows — 
as  an  unmarried  daughter  living  in  her  father's  house,  or 
a  wife,  even  if  she;  afterwards  became  a  widow,  the  vow, 
if  in  the  lirst  case  her  father,  or  in  the  second  her  hus- 
t)and,  heard  and  disallowed  it,  was  void;  but  if  they 
heard  without  disallowanoe,  it  was  to  remain  good 
(Numb.  XXX,  3-lG).  Whether  this  principle  extended 
to  all  children  and  to  slaves  is  wholly  uncertain,  as  no 
mention  is  made  of  them  in  Scripture,  nor  b}'  Philo 
when  he  discusses  the  question  (^De  Spec.  Ley.  §  (i,  ii,  274, 
ed.  Mangey).  Michaelis  thinks  the  omission  of  sons 
implies  absence  of  power  to  control  them  (§  83,  i,  447). 

3.  Votive  offerings  arising  from  the  proihice  of  any 
impure  traffic  were  wholly  forbidden  (Ueut.  xxiii,  18). 
A  question  has  risen  on  this  part  of  the  subject  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  2p3,  ieW,  "  dog,"  which  is 
understood  to  refer  either  to  immoral  intercourse  of  the 
grossest  kind,  or  literally  and  simply  to  the  usual  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  The  prohibition  against  dedication  to 
sacred  uses  of  gain  obtained  by  female  prostitution  was 
doubtless  directed  against  the  practice  which  prevailed 
in  Phoenicia,  Babylonia,  and  Syria,  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  Lev.  xix,  29;  Baruch,  vi,  43  ;  Herod,  i,  199; 
Strabo,  p.  561 ;  August.  De  Civ.  Dei,  iv,  10,  and  other 
authorities  quoted  by  Spencer  (  De,  Leg.  Hebr.  ii,  35, 
566).  Following  out  this  view,  and  bearing  in  mind 
the  mention  made  in  2  Kings  xxiii,  7,  of  a  practice  evi- 
dently connected  with  idolatrous  worship,  the  %vord  he- 
leb  has  been  sometimes  rendered  cimedus ;  some  have 
understood  it  to  refer  to  the  first-born,  but  Spencer  him- 
self, ii,  35,  572;  Josephus,  Ant.  iv,  8,  9;  (lesen.  Thesuur. 
ii,  685,  and  tlie  Mishna,  Temiirak,  vi,  3,  all  understand 
liog  in  the  literal  sense.     See  Dog. 

Vows  in  general  and  their  binding  force  as  a  test  of 
religion  are  mentioned,  Job  xxii,  27 ;  Prov.  vii,  14;  Psa. 
xxii,25;  1,14;  Ivi,  12;  Ixvi,  13 ;  cxvi,  14;  Isa.xix,21; 
Nah.  i,  1.5. 

(III.)  Certain  refinements  on  votive  consecrations  are 
noticed  in  the  Mishna,  e.  g. : 

\.  No  evasion  of  a  vow  was  to  be  allowed  which  sub- 
stituted a  part  for  the  whole,  as,  "I  vowed  a  sheep,  but 
not  the  bones"  (Xedar.  ii,  5). 

2.  A  man  devoting  an  ox  or  a  house  was  not  liable 
if  the  ox  was  lost  or  the  house  fell  down ;  but  other- 
wise, if  he  had  devoted  the  value  of  the  one  or  the  oth- 
er of  these. 

3.  No  devotions  might  be  made  within  two  years  be- 
fore the  jubilee,  nor  redemptions  within  the  year  fol- 
lowing it.  If  a  son  redeemed  his  father's  land,  he  was 
to  restore  it  to  him  in  the  jubilee  [Kntki-n,  vii,  3). 

4.  A  man  might  devote  some  of  his  flock,  herd,  ami 
heathen  slaves,  but  not  all  these  {Kraldri.\\\\.A). 

5.  Devotions  by  priests  were  not  redeemable,  but  were 
transferred  to  other  priests  {Krakin,  viii,  6). 

6.  A  man  ^vho  vowed  not  to  sleep  on  a  bed.  might 
sleep  on  a  skin  if  he  pleased  (Otho,  Lea.  Itabh.  p.  673). 


7.  The  sums  of  money  arising  from  votive  consecra- 
tions were  divided  into  two  parts,  sacred  (1)  to  the 
altar;  (2)  to  the  repairs  of  the  Temple  (Keland,  AiU. 
X,  4). 

It  seems  that  the  practice  of  shaving  the  head  at  the 
expiration  of  a  votive  period  was  not  limited  to  the 
Nazaritic  vow  (Acts  xviii,  18;  xxi,  24). 

II.  Christian  Vows.  —  The  practice  of  vows,  though 
evidentl}'  not  forbidden,  as  the  above  case  of  Paul 
(Acts  xviii,  18)  serves  to  show,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  at  all  common  in  the  apostolical  Church.  Witli 
the  civil  establishment  under  Constantine,  however, 
and  especially  under  the  growing  influence  of  monasti- 
cism,  it  early  gained  extensive  and  powerful  prevalence. 
Hingham  cites  the  ecclesiastical  instances  and  regula- 
tions chiefly  affecting  church  property  and  religious  or- 
ders (Christ.  Atitiq.  bk.  xvi,  ch.  vii,  §  9),  but  they  apply 
mostly  to  mediaeval  times. 

"There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the 
origin  and  extent  of  monastic  vows.  Some  authors  af- 
firm that  they  were  made  legally  binding  and  indissolu- 
ble as  early  as  the  Council  of  Chalcedon;  but  the  more 
general  opinion  is  that,  though  considered  obligatory 
in  foro  cunscientice,  according  to  their  nature,  no  civil 
disabilit}'  or  irreversible  obligation  was  incurred  bv 
them  till  the  time  of  Boniface  VIII,  late  in  the  13th 
century.  The  three  solemn  vows,  as  they  are  termed, 
of  the  monastic  orders  are  poverty,  chastity,  and  obi- 
dience,  to  which  others  are  occasionally  annexed  by 
certain  religious  orders.  For  example,  the  fourth  vow 
of  the  .Jesuits  places  every  member  at  the  absolute  dis- 
posal of  the  Roman  pontiff",  to  be  employed  by  him  in 
whatever  service  may  be  thought  most  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  holy  see.  The  earliest  lawful  age  for  em- 
bracing the  monastic  profession  has  varied  at  different 
periods  and  in  different  countries;  it  was  fixed  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  at  sixteen  years,  before  which  period 
no  religious  vow  is  of  any  legal  validity.  Within  the 
first  five  years  the  vow  may  be  protested  against  on  the 
ground  of  want  of  consent,  insufficient  age,  or  irregular- 
ity of  novitiate;  but  after  the  expiration  of  that  period 
it  is  held  to  be  indissoluble.  Certain  extraordinary 
vows — for  instance,  that  of  pilgrimage  to  Home — can 
only  be  dispensed  with  by  the  pope;  others  may  be  re- 
laxed by  the  intervention  of  the  ordinary  of  the  dio- 
cese" (Eadie).     See  Monasticism. 

In  the  Church  of  Rome  the  subject  of  vows  assumes 
extraordinar}'  proportions.  "The  objects  of  these  en- 
gagements among  Catholics  are  ver\'  various;  but  they 
are  drawn,  for  the  most  part,  from  what  are  called  the 
evangelical  '  counsels,'  in  contradistinction  to  '  ])re- 
cepts'  or  'commands'  — the  most  ordinary  subject  of 
vows  being  the  so-called  '  evangelical'  virtues  of  pov- 
erty, chastity,  and  obedience.  Pilgrin>ages,  however, 
acts  of  abstinence,  or  other  self-mortifications,  whether 
of  the  body  or  of  the  will,  special  prayers  or  religious 
exercises,  are  frequently  made  the  object  of  vows;  and 
there  is  another  large  class  of  more  material  objects,  as 
the  building  of  churches,  monasteries,  hospitals,  and 
other  works  of  public  interest  or  utility,  to  which  me- 
diisval  Europe  was  indebted  for  many  of  its  most  mag- 
nificent memorials  of  piety  and  of  art.  Vows,  in  the 
IJoman  Church  law,  are  either  'simple'  or  'solemn.' 
The  principal  difference  between  them  consists  in  the 
legal  effects  of  the  'solemn'  vow,  which,  where  the  sub- 
ject of  such  vow  is  chastity,  renders  not  merely  un- 
lawful, but  nidi  and  void,  a  marriage  subsequently  con- 
tracted. A  'simple''  vow  of  chastity  makes  it  uidaw- 
ful  to  marry,  but,  excejjt  in  the  Jesuit  Society,  doe*  not 
invalidate  a  marriage,  if  subsequently  contracted.  Cath- 
olics acknowledge  in  the  Church  a  power  of  dispensing 
in  vows;  but  this  is  held  to  be  rather  declaratory  than 
remissory,  and  it  is  not  acknowledged  in  the  case  of 
vows  which  involve  any  right  of  a  third  party.  Bish- 
ops are  held  to  possess  the  power  of  dispensing  in  simijle 
vows  generally;  but  the  power  of  dispensing  in  solemn 
vows  and  in  certain  simple  vows — as,  for  example,  that 
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of  absolute  and  perpetual  chastity,  and  of  the  greater 
l)ilgrimages — is  reserved  to  the  pope.  The  practical  op- 
t  ration  of  the  canon  law  regarding  vows  has  evidently 
been  much  niodilifd,  even  in  Catholic  countries,  since 
the  French  licvolution,  and  the  subsequent  political 
clianges;  but  tliis  must  be  understood  to  regard  chiefly 
tlieir  external  and  ])urely  juridical  effects.  So  far  as 
concerns  their  spiritual  obligation,  the  modern  Roman 
theologj'  recognises  little,  if  anj',  change"  (Chambers). 
See  Wetter  und  Welte,  Kirchcn-Lex.  s.  v. 

Vo'wel-points.  At  no  time  was  the  Hebrew  sys- 
tem of  writing  merely  a  writing  of  the  consonants,  but 
from  the  beginning  it  had  three  vowel-signs  for  the 
vowels  a,  i,  and  u.  Of  these,  however,  the  first  (N)  was 
used  only  with  a  commencing  sound,  and  in  a  conclud- 
ing sound  it  was  not  written,  but  every  consonant  was 
sounded  with  the  <;.  jMoreover,  in  the  beginning  the 
a  sound  was  very  greatly  predominant,  and  oidy  as  the 
language  became  developed  the  other  vowels  became 
more  frequent,  t  and  ii,  also  e,  o,  ai,  and  au.  Yet  the 
writing  was  developed  less  rapidly  than  the  pronuncia- 
tion, and  thus  the  vowel-marks  "^  and  1  were  not  applied 
everywhere,  but  only  in  ambiguous  forms.  As  long  as 
Hebrew  continued  to  be  spoken,  men  were  content  with 
this  simple  vocalization,  and  the  precision  and  certain 
knowledge  of  the  living  language  compensated  for  the 
defectiveness  of  the  written  symb()ls.  This  can  best  be 
seen  from  the  scriptio  defectiiKi  which  so  generally  ap- 
pears in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Test.  But  when, 
after  the  Exile,  literary  activity  was  awakened,  and 
the  .Jews  turned  their  attention  to  reading  and  writing, 
the  inconvenience  of  the  old  vowel  designation  was  felt 
in  proportion  as  knowledge  of  the  living  tongue  de- 
creased. In  these  circumstances,  they  endeavored  to 
retain  their  knowledge  of  the  current  pronunciation  by 
a  more  frequent  use  of  the  vowel  letters :  and  the  so- 
called  scriptio  plena,  as  it  appears  in  the  later  books  of 
the  Old  Test.,  was  used  more  and  more.     Thus  we  read 

Tin,  aiip,  Di?3'i:bx,  :5-"i-i  for  Tn,  ujnp,  n-^Toabs, 

""I,  respectively.  This  orthography  is  also  seen  in  a 
greater  degree  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  in  the 
Talmudical  and  later  Rabbinical  language.  But  so  late 
as  the  time  of  the  Alexandrian  version  the  vocalization 
had  not  attained  to  its  later  perfection,  and  tlierefore  in 
many  cases  it  deviates  from  that  which  is  now  adopted. 
I.  The  Orifjin  of  the  Vowel  SyMem. —  1.  In  the  Talmud, 
also,  we  have  no  trace  of  written  vowel-signs  or  accents, 
as  some  have  supposed,  nor  does  it  contain  even  the  in- 
cipient features  of  a  written  vowel  system.  The  for- 
mulas, so  frequently  occurring  in  the  Talmud,  N"pn  bX 

■:  xbx  -s  and  mcnab  ns  'c  xnp^b  nx  "H^, 

have  often  been  quoted  as  a  proof  that  in  the  time  of 
the  Talmud  the  text  of  the  Scripture  had  been  firmh' 
settled  in  respect  of  the  vowels  no  less  than  of  the  con- 
sonants. But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  first  formida, 
"  Read  not  so,  but  so,"  relates  solely  to  fanciful  and  play- 
ful changes  of  words  in  the  text,  so  that  witty  applica- 
tions may  be  made  of  them.  It  furnishes  no  proof  that 
the  Talmud  recognises  written  vowel-marks.  The  oth- 
er formula,  "A  reason  for  decision  according  to  the  Mikra 
and  the  Masorah,"  is  used  when  two  Talmudic  doctors, 
disputing,  base  their  different  ojiinions  on  the  same 
word  in  the  text,  but  according  to  a  different  reading 
of  it— the  one  reading  being  called  N"ip^,  the  other 
r'^O'S,  Tiie  former  is  the  ecclesiastical  or  canonical 
reading;  the  latter  ihe  apocryphal  or  assumed  one. 
The  opposition  between  the  two  recorded  in  the  Tal- 
mud shows  that  written  vowel-signs  were  then  un- 
known. Both  refer  to  the  vocalization,  but  in  such  a 
way  as  proves  an  unvowelled  text,  affording  scope  for 
interpretations  deviating  from  the  established  pronun- 
ciation. Another  class  of  passages  has  been  quoted  in 
which  certain  vowel-signs  appear  to  be  mentioned. 
These  are^ 


a.  The  Talmudic  explanations  of  the  Biblical  passage 
Neh.  viii,  S,  where,  as  a  means  of  iinilei>taMdin>;  the 
sense  of  the  law  read  hi  pubhc,  D"^?3S"l3  and  '^pID'^S 
0*^73  Jt3  are  adduced,  besides  the  verse-division  D'^p"D2. 

b.  D'^^"I3  ""piOS  and  min  ■'^aS'lJ  are  also  men- 
tioned. 

Such  expressions  have  been  thought  to  allude  not  mere- 
ly to  divisions  of  the  sense  and  accents,  but  also  to 
vowel-signs.  But  D'^^"12  does  not  mean  accents,  such 
as  we  now  have  in  the  text.  It  denotes  sententia,  a 
logical  sentence,  and  l3  '^plO'^S  incisa  sententiarum, 
divisions  of  the  sense,  or  short  passages. 

The  Talmud,  therefore,  does  not  contain  even  the  in- 
cipient features  of  a  written  vowel  svstem.  All  the  ex- 
pressions which  have  been  referred  to  such  need  oidy 
to  be  rightly  explained,  and  they  will  be  found  to  in- 
volve the  absence  of  vowel-points  and  accents. 

2.  From  the  writings  of  Jerome,  we  also  see  that  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  present  vowel-signs,  the  ac- 
cents, and  the  diacritic  points  of  the  letters.  He  never 
mentions  them  ;  and  wiierever  he  has  occasion  to  de- 
scribe words,  his  descriptions  refer  to  the  consonants 
alone.  His  usual  expressions,  accordingly,  are  scribititr 
and  scriptiim,  legitur  and  Icctum — the  former  two  refer- 
ring to  the  letters,  tiie  latter  two  to  their  pronuncia- 
tion— and  the  contrast  implied  indicating  that  while 
the  consonants  were  written,  the  vowels  were  supplied 
by  traditional  usage.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  of 
his  remarking  in  various  places  that  the  same  word  or 
the  same  letters  (idem  verbum,  or  sej'nio  iisdem  lilteris 
scriptus)  might  be  read  {lefji) — that  is,  pronounced,  and 
conseqnentlv  understood  (inielliejt) — in  various  ways,  ac- 
cording to  the  connection  (pro  qualilute  loci  or  locorum, 
pro  conseqventia , prvut  locus  et  ordoflarjitaverinf),  or  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  the  reader  (pro  arbitrio 
kyentis,  voluntute  lectorum)  or  the  vernacular  of  the 
country  (p)o  varietate  regionnni)  ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
two  words  (utrumque  verbum)  as  to  signification  were 
written  with  the  same  letters.  Words  of  this  sort  he 
calls  ambiffita.  To  such  ambiguity  (anibirpiitas  ser- 
monis)  he  ascribes  the  numerous  deviations  and  mis- 
takes of  the  ancient  translators,  particularly  the  Sept., 
whom  he  blames  only  where  their  version  does  violence 
to  the  letters,  or  interchanges  words  whose  letters  have 
no  similarity  to  one  another.  In  giving  his  own  ver- 
sion from  the  Hebrew,  he  appears  sometimes  undecided 
which  is  the  right  reading,  and  gives  the  deviations  of 
former  translators  without  making  known  his  own  judg- 
ment (comp.  Epist.  126,  ad  Evagr.).  Occasionally  he 
indicates  his  opinion  by  melius  or  nuigis,  as  if  one  read- 
ing were  more  ]irobable  than  another  because  better 
suited  to  the  connection  (see  Mic.  v,  3;  Zeph.  iii,  8; 
Hab.  iii,  4;  Gen.  xxvi.,  12).  Such  cases,  however,  an; 
the  exceptions,  for  he  is  usually  decided;  and  where  he 
does  give  the  grounds  of  his  decision,  he  rests  on  these 
sources : 

a.  He  is  often  guided  by  the  connection  alone. 

b.  Tlie  authority  of  his  predecessors,  particularly  Sym- 
machns  and  Theodolion,  peihaps  the  majority  of  tliem 
in  opposition  to  the  Sept.,  determines  him  (see  Amos  iii, 
11;  iv,  12,13;  Mic.  V,  3,  7,1-2). 

c.  Above  all,  the  authority  of  the  Jewish  rabbins  by 
whom  he  was  instructed  guided  his  Inmslations.  By 
this  he  was  chiefly  influenced,  seklom  departing:  from  its 
voice.  "HebiiEiis  qui  me  docidt  assercbat,"  and  like  ex- 
pressions, we  meet  with  in  his  expositions,  vvliich  is  but 
natural,  considering  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed.  Stress  has  been  laid  n|)on  the  fMCt  that  Jerome 
sometimes  employs  arcentus,  which  erroneously  has  been 
taken  in  the  sense  of  a  sign  for  regulating  the  readiusr. 
But  the  acrt'ntus  of  the  Latins,  like  the  Trpoawbia  of  the 
Greeks,  relers  to  the  vocalization  and  the  varying  shades 
of  am1)igiious  consonant  sounds,  but  not  to  written  signs. 
Jerome  speaks  of  diuemis  sonis  et  aceentibiis  prnferuntur 
(com)).  Ad  Evagr.  125),  while  the  expression  pro  varietate, 
ncee.iitimtn  is  used  in  the  same  way,  and  of  the  same 
wolds,  as  the  phrase  juzta  ambUjuitatein  aermonis  si 
legatur,  etc. 

d.  There  is  another  class  of  passages  in  which  he  speaks 
with  express  reference  to  the  oriijinnl  text  (in  Hehneo 
scrijHuin,  est  or  habetitr,  in  Ilelra'o   iiiulto  aliter  leijitur, 
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jttxta  Hebraicwm  vertimvs,  jnxta  Hebr.  veritatem,  etc.), 
jiiid  rt-jecls  a  reading  adopted  by  former  tiaiislators. 
Here  he  merely  expres^es  his  conviction  tlial  his  own 
reading  and  interpretation  are  right.  And  there  jire 
places  wluTo  he  thus  refers  to  the  original  and,  with  all 
his  knowledge,  makes  mistakes  whicli  could  only  have 
occurred  in  tiie  ab>euce  ofall  written  vowel-marks.    Thus, 

C"j  and  C'w,  VZ':^!  and  "2b,  D-'l^'d  and  Diirb  con- 
vey to  him  one  and  the  same  meaning  (comp.  llupfeld, 
Kritixclie  lielcuchtuncj  einiger  dtmkelii  mid  minnverstcuuie- 
neii  l^telleii,  etc..  in  tlie  IStdd.  u.  Krit.  1S30,  p.  573,  etc.). 

From  what  lias  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  Jerome 
knew  no  vowel-points,  any  more  than  tlie  Tahnud,  and 
that  the  Sept.  translators  did  not  use  a  vocalized  text. 

3.  Fiist  Tract's. — The  Hebrew  vocalization  was,  no 
doubt,  suggested  by  the  example  of  the  Arai)ian,  or 
more  probably  tlie  Syrian,  writing;  but  though  it  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  kindred  languages,  it  is  con- 
siderably richer  and  more  elaborate.  When  the  He- 
brew vocalization  was  introduced  has  long  been  a  mat- 
ter of  uncertainty  and  dispute.  According  to  a  state- 
inent  on  a  scroll  of  the  law,  which  may  have  been  in 
Susa  from  the  8lh  century,  IMoses  the  Fmictuator  was 
the  (irst  who.  in  order  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  for  his  pupils,  added  vowels  to  the  consonants, 
a  practice  in  which  he  was  followed  b_v  his  son  Jndah 
the  Corrector,  or  Keviser.  These  were  the  beginnings 
of  a  full  system  of  Hebrew  points,  the  completion  of 
which  has  by  tradition  been  associated  with  the  name 
of  the  Karaite  Acha.  or  Acliai  of  Irak,  living  about  550, 
and  which  comprised  the  vowels  and  accents,  dacjesh 
and  rap/ieli,  Keri  and  Kethib.  It  was,  from  its  local 
origin,  called  the  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  system  ClipS 
ib::nn,  in'rx  n"p;),  or  the  Eastern  system.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  .system  con.sists  in  having  signs  of  a 
different  shape  to  represent  the  vowels:  Xhus.kamets  is 
^  ;  pathach,  -\  ner/nl,  ;  chirek,  or  ,  and  if  a  ^  follows, 
merely  a  dot  above  it;  cholem,  ;  kibbufs.  ;  sheva  is  , 
and  is  employed  at  the  end  of  words  also,  even  above 
n  qniescens;  only  tsere,  shiirek,  and  dayesh  are  like 
those  in  use  at  present  in  our  Hebrew  texts.  Another 
peculiarity  of  this  system  is  that  the  vowels  are  almost 
uniformly  placed  above  the  letters.  It  is  therefore  desig- 
nated tha  snperliiieari/ nys/em  (Jlb"^b  TplD'C).  Thus. 
e.  g.,  Isa.  xlix,  18  is,  according  to  the  old  Babylonian 
vocalization, represented:  d'?S  "^X"!^  T'^J^i"  i'l^D  "^Xw 
~3  'S-  ^liSp;.  This  system  is  best  exhibited  in  the 
I'fopheiarum  Posterioi-uni  Codex  Babylonicus  Pelropoli- 
laniis  (ed.  Strack,  Petropoli,  1876),  p.  450  sq. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  these  endeavors,  the 
scholars  of  Palestine,  especially  of  Tiberias,  worked  in 
the  same  directiim;  and  here  rabbi  Mocha,  a  disciple 
of  Anan  the  Karaite,  and  his  son  ]\Ioses  fixed  another 
system  of  vocalization  (about  570)  distinguished  as  thai 
of  Tiberias  C3"in::  TipS)  and  the  Palestinian  or  West- 
ern system  (bx-.ri  y-:X  lip:).  It  is  far  more  com- 
plete and  extensive,  and  exhibits  more  sharply  the 
niceties  of  the  traditional  pronunciation  and  intonation 
of  the  text  than  the  Babylonian  system,  with  which  it 
competed,  and  was  ultimately  adopted  by  all  the  Jews. 
Even  the  Karaites,  who,  with  their  characteristic  te- 
nacity and  their  antagonism  to  the  Rabbanites,  clung 
for  some  time  to  the  older  signs,  because  they  had  used 
them  before  their  secession  from  the  Talmudical  sects, 
were  at  last,  in  ;».57,  induced  to  abandon  them  in  favor 
of  those  adopted  in  Palestine. 

II.   Cont  rarer  sits  on  the   Subject Thus   much   for 

the  origin  of  the  vowel-points,  which  during  the  IGih 
and  17th  centuries  were  the  cau.se  of  the  fiercest  con- 
troversy that  agitated  the  republic  of  learning.  Some 
centuries  before,  the  dispute  about  the  antiijuitv  and 
origin  of  the  Hebrew  vowels  commenced,  and  their  au- 
thority was  questioned.  As  early  as  the  9th  century. 
Natronai  II  ben-Ililai  Tq.  v."),  in  reply  to  the  question 
whether  it  is  lawful  to  luit  the  points  to  the  synagogal 


scrolls  of  the  Peiitatench,  distinctly  declared  that  "since 
the  law,  as  given  to  ^Moses  on  Sinai,  had  no  points,  and 
the  points  are  not  Sinaitic  (i.  e.  sacred),  having  been 
invented  by  the  sages,  and  put  down  as  signs  for  the 
reader;  and,  moreover,  since  it  is  prohibited  to  us  to 
make  any  additions,  on  our  own  cogitations,  lest  we 
transgress  the  command  'Ye  shall  not  add,' etc.  (I)eut. 
iv,  2) ;  hence  we  must  not  put  the  [loints  to  the  scrolls  of 
the  law."  The  jjassage  in  the  original,  as  found  in  the 
Vitry  Machsor  (q.  v.),  and  (juoted  by  Luzzatto  in  Kerem 
Chemed,  iii,  200,  runs   thus:    "ilGX     DX     trbXTT'C;' 

■ircn  nr'ib  -rrj  min  -isd,  nnin  -ieo  Tprb 
13   ■'rc^   T'ps   "ra    sbi   mpj   la   i:r^r   xb 

ni-ip'3  ","^x  -=^sb  7i^o^^.  baa  -^iv:  -s  i:rr"i?2 

.min  -ISO 

1.  Down  to  and  throvtih  the  Middle  Ages.  —  Among 
the  Jews,  it  was  generally  maintained  that  the  vowel- 
points  were  either  given  to  Adam  in  Paradi.se,  or  com- 
municated to  iMoses  on  Sinai,  or  were  fixed  by  Ezra 
and  the  Great  Synagogue.  This  view  was  deemed  all 
the  more  orthodox  since  the  famous  Zohar  ((p  v.),  the 
sacred  code  of  the  Cabalists,  which  was  believed  to  be  a 
revelation  from  God,  communicated  through  I>.  Simon 
ben-Jochai  (q.  v.),  declared  that  "  the  letters  are  the 
body,  and  the  vowel-points  the  soul:  they  move  with 
the  motion  and  stand  still  with  the  resting  of  the  vow- 
el-iioints,  just  as  an  army  moves  after  its  sovereign" 

(■impDi  "(rrx  iir^i-rax  i^bTX  -(inb-n  N:-::ai 
■(Wrbn  ^na  ••'biin3  ini-'inax  'ir;:':pT:i,  Zo- 

har,  i,  15  b)  ;  that  "the  vowel-points  proceeded  from 
the  same  Holy  Spirit  which  indited  the  Sacred  Script- 
ures, and  that  far  be  the  thought  to  say  that  the  scribes 
made  the  points,  since  even  if  all  the  prophets  bad  been 
as  great  as  Jloses,  who  received  the  law  direct  from 
Sinai,  they  could  not  have  had  the  authority  to  alter 
the  smallest  point  in  a  single  letter,  though  it  be  the 
most  insigniticant  in  the  whole  Bible"  (ibid,  on  the 
Song  of  Solomon  [ed.  Anist.  1701],  i,  57  b).  R.  Levi 
ben-.loseph.  author  of  the  book  Sernadar,  quotes,  in  favor 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  vowel-points,  the  passage  in  Deut. 
xxvii,  8, "  And  thou  shalt  write  upon  the  stones  all  the 
words  of  this  law  i-ery  jdainli/."  Similar  is  the  view 
expressed  in  the  book  Horayoth  Ila-kore  ( P'^'^lin 
Xliprt),  said  to  belong  to  the  11th  centur}-.  E.  IMoses 
the  Pimctuator  speaks  of  a  period  of  forgetting,  which 
closes  with  Ezra,  who  revealed  the  vowel-points  again. 
Different  entirely  is  the  view  of  Aben-Ezra,  Jiulah  ha- 
Levi.  and  D.  Kimchi.  With  the  appearance  of  Elias  Le- 
vita's  {(].  V.)  Masoreth  ha-Mastjreth,  the  controversy  took 
a  new  i>hase.  He  denied  the  divine  origin  and  antiipiity 
of  the  vowel-points.  According  to  Levita,  the  vowel- 
points  and  accents  did  not  exist  either  before  Ezra  or  in 
the  time  of  Ezra,  or  after  Ezra  until  the  close  of  the 
Talmud.  They  originated  with  the  sages  at  Tiberias. 
To  make  good  his  assertion,  he  examines  the  Ii'abbini- 
cal  evidences  in  favor  of  the  antiquity  of  the  points, 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they  belong  to  a  later 
period,  and  are  consequently  of  no  avail.  If  he  could 
be  convinced  by  the  testimony  of  earlier  rabbiiKs,  he 
would  succumb.  In  favor  of  his  opinion,  he  quotes 
Aben-Ezra,  Kimchi,  and  Judah  ha-Levi's  Knsuri.  He 
especially  lays  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  law 
which  Closes  put  before  the  children  of  Israel  was  a 
plain  codex,  without  points  and  without  accents,  and 
even  without  the  division  of  verses,  as  is  to  be  seen  to 
the  in-e.sent  day.  He  reminds  us  that  almost  all  the 
names  both  of  the  vowel-points  and  the  accents  are  not 
Hebrew,  but  Arama3an  and  Babylonian — as,  e.  g.,  tzere. 
seijid,  cholem,  melaphi/m,  mappik,  dar/esh,  etc. — and  finds 
it  very  strange  that  the  points  and  accents,  if  they  were 
actually  given  by  Jloses,  could  have  been  forgotten. 
Levita's  book  excited  a  great  stir  among  his  co-relig- 
ionist*;  and  to  ineet  it  with  aiguraent.s,  Azariah  de'  Itossi 
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(q.  v.),in  1574-75,  nearly  forty  years  after  the  appear- 
ance of  Levita's  work,  miilertook  a  refutation  of  the 
same.  lu  his  work  Jleor  Enaim,  he  quotes  tlie  Tal- 
mud, Nedarim,  37  b;  the  books  Bahir  and  Zuhar ;  Je- 
rome, Epist.  126,  ad  Evagi:  etc. 

Without  entering  too  minutely  upon  the  question,  we 
may  wind  it  up  by  saying  that  the  synagogue  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  up  to  tlie  10th  century,  was  ahnost  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  the  high  antiquity  of  tlie  vowel- 
points.  The  more  important,  however,  was  the  voice 
(if  Levita,  proving  the  verj'  reverse.  Among  Chris- 
tians, even  some  centuries  before  Levita,  the  vowel- 
points  were  regarded  as  later  inventions.  I'rominent 
among  them  was  the  Dominican  Kayraond  Martini 
(q.  v.),  who,  in  his  Pugio  Fidel  ("id  ed.  Leips.  10)87),  on 
Hos.  ix,  12,  remarks,  "Cieterum  sciendum,  quod  nee 
Moyses  punctavit  legem,  iinde  Judtei  non  habent  earn 
cum  punctis,  i.  e.  cum  vocalibus  scriptam  in  rotulis 
suis;  nee  aliquis  ex  prophetis  punctavit  librum  suum ; 
sed  duo  Juda3i,  quorum  uuus  dictus  est  Nephtuli,  alter 
vero  Ben-Acher,  totum  Vetus  Testamentum  punctasse 
leguntur;  quae  cpiidam  pnncta  cum  quibusdara  virgulis 
sunt  loco  vocalium  apud  eos:  cum  i]ua3  venissent  ad 
locum  istum,  et  secundum  orthographiam  debuissent 
punctare  "^nVUn  incarnatione  mea,  punctaverimt  ''"1102 
in  recessu  men,  ut  opus  incarnationis  removereut  a  Deo." 
Martini's  opinion  was  conHrmed  by  Nicholas  de  Lyra 
(q.  v.),  who,  after  quoting  with  approval  Raymond  Mar- 
tini on  Hos.  ix,  12,  remarks,  '•  Puncta  non  sunt  de  sub- 
stantia littere,  nee  a  principio  scripturere  fuerunt,  unde 
et  rotuli  qui  in  synagogis  eorum  legentur  sunt  sine 
punctis,  sed  permagnum  tempus  postea  inventa  sunt 
hujus  modi  puncta  ad  facilius  legendum."  Lyra's  opin- 
ion was  regarded  as  paramount  by  all  succeethng  Cath- 
olic writers. 

To  invest  it  with  an  air  of  originality,  Jacob  Perez 
de  Valencia  (died  141(1)  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  vowel  -  points,  which  we  quote,  not 
for  its  intrinsic  value,  but  on  account  of  its  amusing 
nature :  "  After  the  conversion  of  Constantine  the 
(ireat,  the  rabbins  perceived  that  great  multitudes  of 
Gentiles  embraced  Christianity  with  the  greatest  de- 
votion all  over  the  globe;  that  the  Church  prospered 
very  favorably;  and  that  also  of  the  Jews  an  immense 
number  became  convinced  of  the  truth  by  experience 
and  miracles,  whereby  their  gains  and  revenues  were 
lessened.  Roused  by  this  wickedness,  thej'  assembled 
in  great  multitudes  at  the  Babylon  of  Egypt  which  is 
called  Cairo,  where  they,  with  as  much  secrecy  as  possi- 
ble, falsified  and  corrupted  the  Scriptures,  and  concocted 
about  five  or  seven  points  to  serve  as  vowels,  tliese 
points  having  been  invented  by  Ravina  and  Ravashe, 
two  of  their  doctors.  The  same  rabbins  also  concocted 
the  Talmud"  {Prolug.  in  Psalnws,  tract  vi).  Hence  he 
maintains  "  that  no  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  the  Jews  now  interpret  and  pinictuate 
them"  {ibid,  tract,  ii,  fol.  23,  "  Ideo  nulla  tides  adhibenda 
est  Scripturaj  SacriE  sicut  hodie  habent  [Judtei j  sic  in- 
terpretatam  et  punctuatam"). 

2.  During  and  Since  the  Reformation. — Passing  over 
the  names  of  other  Catholic  divines  who  also  assumed 
a  late  origin  of  the  vowel-points,  we  find  that  almost 
the  entire  period  of  the  Reformation  sided  with  Levita. 
Luther  (who  called  the  vowels  a  modern  invention — 
neues  Meiischenfiindlein),  Calvin,  Zwingli,  Mercier,  Pel- 
lican,  Leo  Judah,  Piscator,  John  Scaliger,  Drusius,  etc., 
boldly  declaimed  against  the  antiquity,  divine  origin, 
and  authority  of  the  points.  The  conviction  of  the 
Protestant  leaders  "  muloubtedly  was  that  by  liberating 
themselves  from  the  traditional  vowel -points  of  the 
sj'nagogue,  after  having  discarded  the  traditions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  they  could  more  easily  and  iiidepend- 
enth'  prosecute  their  Biblical  studies,  without  any  tram- 
mels whatsoever" — thus  making  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible 
alone,  without  gloss  and  without  tradition,  the  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.     Embittered  at  the  cry  of  the  newly 


risen  Protestant  leaders  that  the  Bible,  and  nothing  but 
the  Bible,  is  the  norma  normani<,  Rome  soon  changed  her 
tactics,  and  Levita's  argument  as  to  the  late  origin  of 
the  vowel-points  was  perused  by  her  in  order  to  confute 
the  claims  of  her  opponents.  From  Levita's  argument 
she  deduced  the  following :  1.  That  the  Bible  could  only 
be  read  in  ancient  days  by  tlie  few  authorized  spiritual 
teachers;  and,  2.  That  the  Scriptures,  without  tliese 
points,  cannot  possibly  be  understood  apart  from  the 
traditional  interpretation  transmitted  by  the  Church  of 
Rome.  This  opinion  soon  found  its  way  into  England, 
and  was  advocated  by  Dr.  Thomas  Harding  (q.  v.),  the 
celebrated  antagonist  of  bishop  Jewel.  His  argument 
was  as  follows :  "  Among  the  people  of  Israel,  the  seven- 
ty elders  only  could  read  and  understand  the  mysteries 
of  the  holy  books  that  we  call  the  Bible;  for,  whereas 
the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  have  no  vocals,  they 
only  had  the  skill  to  read  the  Scripture  by  the  conso- 
nants, and  thereby  the  vulgar  people  were  kept  from 
reading  of  it  by  special  providence  of  Cod,  as  it  is 
thought  that  precious  stones  should  not  be  cast  before 
swine;  that  is  to  say,  such  as  be  not  called  thereto  as 
being,  for  their  unreverend  curiosity  and  impure  life, 
unworthy"  (comp.  the  Wurlcs  of  John  Jewel,  bishop  of 
Salisbury  [ed.  Parker  Society],  ii,  G78). 

Similar  was  the  language  used  on  the  Continent  by 
the  Romanists  against  the  Protestants,  who  appealed  to 
the  Scriptures  in  matters  affecting  their  faith  and  prac- 
tice. Jean  Morinus  (q.  v.)  solemnly  declares,  in  his 
learned  Exe.rcitationes  Biblicm  de  Bebrcei  Grmcique  Tex- 
ius  Sinceritate,  that  "'the  reason  why  God  ordained  the 
Scriptures  to  be  written  in  this  ambiguous  manner  (i.  e. 
without  points)  is  because  it  was  his  will  that  every 
man  should  be  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church, 
and  not  interpret  the  Bible  in  his  own  way.  For,  see- 
ing that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  so  difiicult,  and  so 
liable  to  various  ambiguities,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  thing,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not  the  will  of  (iod  that 
every  one  should  rashly  and  irreverenth'  take  upon 
himself  to  explain  it,  nor  to  suffer  the  common  jieo- 
ple  to  expound  it  at  their  pleasure;  but  that  in  those 
things,  as  in  other  matters  respecting  religion,  it  is  his 
will  that  the  people  should  depend  upon  the  priests" 
{Exercifat.  [Paris,  1G33],  IV,  ii,  8,  198,  etc.).  To  this 
argument  R.  Simon,  in  his  JJistoire  Critique  (Rotter- 
dam, 1G85),  p.  468,  rejilied  in  the  following  manner: 
'"On  pourra  dire  aussi,  par  la  meme  raison,  que  Dieu 
a  voulu  soiimettre  les  Mahometans  a  lenrs  docteurs 
pour  I'interpretation  de  I'Alcoran,  parce  qu'il  est  ecrit, 
aussi-bien  que  le  texte  Hebreu  de  la  Bible,  dans  une 
langue  qui  n'est  pas  moins  inconstante  d'elle  -  meme 
que  la  langue  Hebraique.  Mais  sans  qu'il  soit  besoin 
d'avoir  reconrs  au  conseil  secret  de  Dieu,  il  est  certain 
que  la  langue  Hebraique  a  cela  de  coinmun  avec  les 
langnes  Arabe,  Chaldaique  et  Syriaque,  qu'elles  sont  de 
leur  nature  fort  iraparfaites,  n'ayant  pas  assez  de  vo- 
yelles,  pour  rendre  la  lecture  des  mots  qui  les  composent 
constante  et  tout-u-fait  arretee." 

I'he  modus  operandi  of  the  Catholic  controversialists 
caused  great  alarm  among  the  defenders  of  Protestant- 
ism, who  now  commenced  beating  a  retreat.  They  de- 
clared that  the  points  were  put  to  the  text  by  the  proph- 
ets themselves,  and  that  to  say  otherwise  was  heathenish 
and  popish.  Thus  the  charge  of  Gregorj'  Martin  (q.  v.), 
in  his  work  entitled  A  Discovery  of  the  Manifold  Cor- 
ruptions of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the  Heretics  of  our 
Bays,  that  Protestants,  in  their  versions,  follow  the  He- 
brew vowels,  which  were  of  recent  origin,  was  rebut- 
ted by  Fulke,  in  his  Defence  of  the  Sincere  and  True 
Translations  if  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  English 
Tongue,  against  the  Manifold  Cavils,  Frivolous  Quarrels, 
and  inrpudent  Slanders  of  Gregory  Martin,  one  of  the 
Readers  of  I'opish  Divinity  in  the  Traitorous  Seminary 
of  Rheitns  (Lond.  1583;  Parker  Society  ed.  Cambridge, 
1843),  p.  578,  with  the  declaration  that  '-seeing  our  Sav- 
iour hath  promised  that  never  a  particle  of  the  law  shall 
perish,  we  may  understand  the  same  also  of  the  proph- 
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ets,  who  have  not  received  the  vowels  of  the  later  Jews, 
but  even  of  the  projihets  themselves,  howsoever  that 
heathenish  opinion  pleaseth  you  and  other  papists." 

Hitherto,  both  Catholics  and  I'rotestants  chiefly  re- 
lied upon  abusing;  each  other.  None  of  them  thought 
of  examining  Levita's  artjuments,  or  of  corroborating 
or  refuting  his  statements.  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that 
was  the  (juestion  on  both  sides,  and.  besides,  neither  of 
the  two  parties  had  sufficient  Talniudical  learning  and 
critical  tact.  The  first  attempt  to  meet  Levita's  book 
was  made,  as  has  already  been  stated  above,  by  the 
learned  Azariah  de'  Kossi,  in  157-1-75,  in  ch.  lix,  pt.  iii, 
of  his  work  The  Light  of  the  A'l/es  {Meor  Enuim  [Man- 
tua, 1574-75;  Vienna,  1829J),  wherein  he  tried  to  prove 
the  anticpiity  of  the  vowel-points  from  the  ZoAar  and 
the  Talmud. 

With  weapons  like  these,  the  Protestants  now  opened 
a  new  campaign,  under  the  leadership  of  Buxtorf,  the 
father  (died  KJill).  with  a  display  of  Rabbinical  bayo- 
nets. The  antiquity  and  divinity  of  the  vowel-points, 
which  were  formerly  abandoned,  were  now  defended; 
and  in  his  Tiberiits  sire  Commentarius  Masorethicus 
(Basle,  1620)  Buxtorf  made  use  of  De'  Rossi's  argu- 
ments. Feeble  as  these  arguments  were,  they  never- 
theless found  many  supporters,  who  ranged  themselves 
under  the  leadership  of  Buxtorf,  who,  however,  was  not 
destined  to  carry  everything  before  him  in  his  first 
battle  against  Levita.  The  Buxtorf-de'-Kossi  alliance 
produced  a  counter-alliance,  beaded  by  Louis  Cappel 
(q.  v.).  Before  Cap[)el  pidjlished  his  treatise,  he  sent 
it  in  manuscript  to  Buxtorf  for  examination,  who  re- 
turned it  with  the  request  that  it  might  not  be  printed. 
He  then  sent  it  to  Erpenius.  who  was  so  convinced  bj' 
its  arguments  and  learning  that,  without  the  sanction 
of  the  author,  he  printed  it  at  Leyden,  under  the  title 
The  Mysteri)  of  the  Poinf.i  Unveiled  {A  rcanum  Piinctalio- 
nis  Revelutum  [Leyd.  1(V2-1 ;  afterwards  reprinted  by  his 
son,  Amsterd.  1689,  fol.]). 

A  time  of  anxious  suspense  followed  the  publication 
of  this  anonymous  work,  during  which  time  father  Mo- 
rinus  published  his  Biblical  Exercitations,  as  already  in- 
dicated above.  Morinus,  as  well  as  Cappel,  denied  the 
antiquity  of  the  vowel-points,  but  each  had  a  different 
aim  in  view;  for  while  Cappel  contended  against  the 
authority  of  Rabbinical  tradition,  Morinus  contended  in 
behalf  of  Romish  tradition,  placing  the  same  above 
the  Scriptures,  which  he  compared  "to  a  mere  nose  of 
wax,  to  be  turned  any  way,"  to  prove  thereby  the  ne- 
cessity of  one  infallible  interpretation.  Albert  Pighius, 
a  mathematician  and  controversialist  (born  in  1490,  and 
died  in  1542),  in  his  ]lier<irch.  Eccles.  Assertio  (ed. 
1538),  iii,  3, 80,  makes  a  similar  statement :  "  Sunt  enim 
illse  (Scriptures),  ut  non  minus  vere  quam  festive  dixit 
quidam,  velut  nasus  cereus,  qui  se  horsum,  illorsum,  et 
in  quam  volueris  partem,  trahi,  retrahi,  fingique  facile 
permittit."  When  Morinus's  work  was  published,  Cap- 
pel  felt  rather  uncomfortable  at  this  association,  and, 
having  been  made  known  to  the  public  as  the  author 
of  the  Arcannm  by  Cocceins  (in  his  De  duohus  Tulmu- 
dis  Titulis  Sanhedrim  et  Maccolh),  Cap]iel  now  open- 
ly declared  himself  as  the  author  in  the  preface  to 
the  A  nimadrersio  ad  Noram  Daridis  Li/rum  (ed.  Go- 
marus).  The  success  which  had  followed  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Arcamim  was.  indeed,  very  great.  Its  im- 
mense erudition,  conclusive  reasoning,  and  overpower- 
ing arguments  soon  convinced  the  most  sceptical  schol- 
ars of  the  late  origin  of  the  vowel-points.  The  follow- 
ers of  Buxtorf  were  for  a  considerable  time  doomed  to 
almost  fatal  inaction,  till  at  last,  after  a  silence  of  four- 
and-twenty  years,  Buxtorf,  the  son,  who  succeeded  his 
father,  published,  in  1648,  a  rejdy  to  Cappel,  entitled 
Tractatus  de  Punctorum  Vocalium  et  Accentuum  in  Li- 
bris  Veteris  Testamenti  Ilebraicis  Origine,  A  ntiqiiitate  et 
Atithoritate,  Oppositiis  Arcana  Puuctationis  Revelato 
Ludovici  Capelli.  Cappel  answered  in  a  rejoinder  en- 
titled VindicicB  Arcani  Punctatiouis  (published  bv  his 
son  in  1689). 


The  consequence  of  this  controversy  was,  that  Prot- 
estant Christendom  everywhere  was  divided  into  two 
hostile  camps,  vowellists  and  anti-vowellists.  Soon  the 
controversy  was  transplanted  to  England,  where  Levita 
and  Cappel  were  represented  by  Walton,  w  bile  De'  Rossi 
and  Buxtorf  were  represented  by  Lightfoot  and  Owen. 
Walton, in  his  prolegomena  to  the  Loiuion  Polyglot  {I'ro- 
legom.  iii,  38-56),  speaks  at  great  length  concerning  the 
controversy,  and  concludes  that  the  controversy  "  is  only 
about  the  present  points,  in  regard  to  their  forms,  not  of 
their  force  and  signification."  Different  entirely  was  the 
position  of  Lightfoot.  This  learned  Hebraist  thought 
that  his  dicta  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  silence  his 
opponents,  and  in  his  Centuiia  Chvi-oyraphica,c.H\,h(i 
comes  to  the  conclusion:  "Opus  Spiritus  Sancti  sapit 
punctatio  Bibliorum,  non  opus  homimim  perditorum, 
excoecatorum,  amentium."  This  dogmatic  and  abusive 
assertion  of  Lightfoot  stimulated  Dr.  Owen  to  issue  his 
attack  on  Walton's  Polyglot  and  the  anti-vowellists,  and 
his  defence  of  the  vowel  points,  with  the  exception  of 
the  enilorsement  and  elaboration  of  Lightfoot'sdiatrilie, 
is  simply  made  up  of  De'-Rossi- Buxtorf  arguments 
greatly  diluted  (coinp.  his  Inteyriiy  and  Puritg  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Text  of  the  Scriptures,  etc.  [Lond. 
1659];  iv,  447  sq.  of  his  collected  works  [Lond.  1823J). 
Within  twelve  months  \^'alton  published  a  reph*,  the 
Considerator  Considered  (Lond.  1659;  reprinted  in  the 
second  volume  of  Todtl's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writ- 
ings of  Bishop  Walton  [Lond.  1821]),  which  contains  ad- 
ditional and  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
this  controversy. 

Although  the  antiquity  of  the  vowel-points  still  found 
advocates  in  Joseph  Cooper  {Dormts  J/osuicce  Claris, 
sice  Legis  Septimentum,  etc.  [Lond.  1673],  Samuel  Clarke 
(-4?«  Exercitation  concerning  the  Original  of  the  Chap- 
ters and  Verses  in  the  Bible,  etc.  [ibid.  1698]),  White- 
field  (-4  Dissertation  on  the  IJebreiu  Vowel-points  [Liv- 
erpool, 1748]),  and  Dr.  Gill  (,4  Dissertation  concerning 
the  Antiquity  of  the  JJebrew  Language,  I^etlers,  Vowel- 
points,  and  Accents  [Lond.  1767]),  who  published  learn- 
ed dissertations  in  defence  of  Dr.  Owen  and  against  Wal- 
ton, yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  Walton's  works  de- 
cided the  battle  in  England  in  favor  of  the  anti-vowellists. 

On  the  Continent.  Wasmnth, with  his  \'indici(v  Hebr. 
Script.  (Rostock,  1664),  and  others  entered  the  lists  in 
support  of  Buxtorf,  whose  adherents  in  Switzerland 
exalted  his  views  to  a  confessional  article  of  belief  in 
the  Formula  Consensus,  art.  iv,  can.  ii,  so  that  a  law 
was  enacted  in  1678  that  no  person  should  be  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel  in  their  churches  nidess  he  pub- 
licly declared  that  he  believed  in  the  integrity  of  the 
Hebrew  text  and  in  the  divinity  of  the  vowel-points 
and  accents  ("codicem  Hebr.  Yet.  Test,  turn  quoad  con- 
sonas  tuin  quoad  vocalia  sive  puncta  ipsa  sive  puncto- 
rum saltern  potestatem  OtoirvivcTTov  esse"). 

An  intermediate  course,  proceeding  on  the  assump- 
tion that  there  had  been  a  simpler  system  of  vowel- 
marks,  either  by  three  original  vowels  or  by  diacritic 
points,  was  opened  up  by  Rivetus  {Isagoge  sen  Ditro- 
dur/io  (jeneralis,  Vet.  et  Noci  Test.  [Leyd.  1627],  viii, 
15,  104),  Hottinger,  and  others,  and  was  pursued  espe- 
cially by  J.  D.  Miciiaelis  (  Von  deni  A  Iter  der  hebr.  Vocale, 
in  Orient.  BibL,  ix,  82  sq.,  88  sq.),  Trendelenburg  (in 
Eichhorn's  Repertor.  xviii,  78  sq.),  Eichhorn,  Jahn,  Ber- 
thold,  and  others  (comp.  Diestel,  Gesch,  des  alien  Test, 
in  der  ch-istl.  Kirche  [Jena,  1869],  p.  253,  334  sq.,  401, 
451,566,  570,  595  sq.). 

The  controversy,  which  so  vehemently  raged  for  more 
than  three  centuries,  may  now  be  regarded  as  ended. 
Modern  research  and  criticism  have  confirmed  the  ar- 
guments urged  by  Levita  against  the  antiquit}^  of  the 
present  vowel-signs.  It  is  now  established  beyond  ques- 
tion, from  the  discovery  of  ancient  MSS.,  that  there 
were  two  systems  of  vocalization  contrived  almost  si- 
multaneously, the  earlier  or  first  system  developed  by 
Acha,  or  Achai,  of  Irak  (Babylon),  cir.  A.D.  550;  the 
later  or  second  system  by  Mocha  of  Tiberias,  about  570, 
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See  Ginsburg,  Leinta's  Massoreth  ha-Massoreth  (Lond. 
1867),  p.  44  sq. ;  Pick,  The  Vowd-poinis  Controversy,  iu 
the  Presbyterian  Quarterly  and  Princeton  Review,  Jan. 
1877 ;  Schnedermaiin,  Die  Coiitroverse  des  Ludovicus 
CappeUus  mit  den  Biixtorfen  iiber  das  Alter  der  hehr. 
Punctation  (Leips.  1879);  Kaut7.ic\\,  Johannes  Buxtorf 
der  Aeltere  (Basle,  1879).     (B.  P.) 

VoTwler,  .Tames,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  studied  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  his  degree  in  1750.  In  1754  he  became  curate  of 
St.  Agnes',  and  died,  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  in 
July,  1758.    See  Christian  Observer,  Jlarch,  1877,  p.  i'o'2. 

Vowles,  James,  an  English  Wesleyan  missionary, 
was  a  native  of  Bath.  He  was  piously  trained,  con- 
verted in  his  tifteenth  year,  was  received  into  the  min- 
istry and  sent  to  Jamaica,  West  Indies,  in  1829 ;  was 
stationed  at  Port  Antonio,  attacked  by  fever  on  Aug. 
10,  1830,  and  died  on  the  IGth,  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  His  talents  were  respectable,  and  his 
amiable  disposition  endeared  him  to  all.  See  English 
Wesleiinn  Minnies,  1831. 

Vredenbei'gh,  Joiix  Sciiureman,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  was  born  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  March  20,  1776,  the  son  of  a  respectable 
merchant.  He  graduated  at  Queen's  College  in  1794, 
studied  theology  with  Ur.  John  H.  Livingston,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1798  or  1800  (?),  and  became  pastor 
of  his  only  charge,  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  of 
Raritan  or  Somerville.  N.  J.,  June,  1800.  Here  he  min- 
istered until  Oct.  4,  1821,  when  he  was  suddenly  called 
to  his  reward  in  heaven.  The  Church  had  been  di- 
vided before  his  settlement,  but  under  his  ministry  it 
was  united,  and  grew  with  steady  increase  in  strength 
and  numbers  until  his  death.  Then  came  the  great 
harvest.  He  had  been  engaged  for  three  successive 
days  in  pastoral  visitation  with  an  elder,  and  was  so 
cheered  by  its  results  that,  despite  fatigue,  he  insisted 
on  tinishing  his  round  on  the  third  day.  He  bade  fare- 
well to  a  lady  of  his  congregation  and  her  husband  who 
were  just  about  going  on  a  mission  to  the  heathen. 
They  sang  together  the  hymn  "  Blest  be  the  tie  that 
binils,"  and  then  he  offered  a  prayer  so  sweet  and  melt- 
ing that  it  seemed  to  carry  them  up  to  the  gate  of  heav- 
en. That  midnight  the  bridegroom's  cry  was  heard, 
and  he  went  out  to  meet  him.  He  died  of  epilepsy, 
leaving  his  widow  with  her  eleven  children.  Her  great- 
est anxiety  was  "  How  shall  I  train  them  for  heaven?" 
Mrs.  Vredenbergh  was  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Rev.  James  Caldwell.  D.D.,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  the  he- 
roic martyr  of  the  Revolution,  "and  was  a  babe  in  her 
mother's  arms  when  Tory  hands  took  that  mother's 
life."  Nobly  did  this  rare  woman  fulfil  her  trust  as  a 
minister's  wife,  and  as  the  mother  of  her  fatherless  chil- 
dren. Iler  husband's  funeral  drew  crowds  of  weeping 
friends  to  the  impressive  scene.  Immediately  a  won- 
derful revival  of  religion  began,  which  lasted  two  years, 
and  added  to  the  Church  fellowship  three  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  souls.  It  reached  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  its  subjects,  as  a  body,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, led  consistent  Christian  lives. 

Mr.  Vredenbergh  was  an  impressive,  earnest,  instruc- 
tive preacher,  a  faithful,  skilful,  successful,  and  beloved 
pastor.  His  amiable  qualities  endeared  him  to  all  that 
knew  him.  His  attainments  were  respectable.  He  was 
a  great  friend  of  the  young  people,  a  jiulicious  counsel- 
lor, and  attracted  a  confidence  which  he  always  justi- 
fied. He  knew  men  and  he  knew  God  and  the  Bible 
as  few  men  do.  His  spirituality  was  his  crowning  ex- 
cellence and  the  secret  of  his  success.  See  Sprague, 
,4  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vol.  ix ;  Corwin,  Manual 
of  the  Ref.  Church,  s.  v, ;  Walsh,  The  Martyred  Mis- 
sionaries,'\k.  167,  201.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Vredenburgh,  Heckaliah,  a  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  born  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y., 
May  10, 1790.  He  united  with  the  Missouri  Conference 
in  1820,  and  served  appointments  in  this  conference  at 


Okaw,  Wabash,  Honey  Creek,  and  Vermilion.  In  1824 
tlie  Illinois  Conference  was  formed,  and  Mr.  Vreden- 
burgh, being  within  its  limits,  became  a  member,  and 
served  it  at  Vermilion,  Crawfordsville,  and  Logansport 
Mission.  In  1832  the  Indiana  Conference  was  formed, 
and  Jlr.  Vredenburgh,  being  located  within  its  limits,  be- 
came one  of  its  members,  and  served  it  until  his  death, 
Jan.  23, 1869.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1869, 
p.  183. 

Vrihaspati  (or  BiiinAsrATi,  from  hi-ih,  "hymn" 
or  "prayer,"  and  pati,  "protector"  or  "lord"),  in  Vedic 
mythology,  is  the  guardian  of  the  hymns  or  prayers  of 
the  pious  addressed  to  the  gods.  He  is  "the  first-born 
in  highest  heaven  of  supreme  light,"  because  the  pray- 
ers reach  him  first;  he  is  "seven-faced,"  because  his 
faces  are  the  seven  Vedic  metres ;  and  "  represents  all 
gods,"  when  the  sacrifice  is  performed.  He  is  there- 
fore sometimes  identilied  with  Agni.  He  is  represent- 
ed as  a  priest  of  the  gods,  who  liimself  celebrates  wor- 
ship and  imparts  instruction.  In  the  epic  and  Pursinic 
mythology  lie  is  represented  as  preceptor  of  the  gods 
and  Rishis.  He  also  appears  as  regent  of  the  planet 
.Jupiter;  and  in  the  ceremonies  performed  in  honor  of 
the  planets  described  in  the  Puranas.  a  special  worship 
is  paid  him  in  this  capacit3%  See  Chambers's  Encyclo- 
pcedia,  s.  v. 

Vrimoet,  Emo  Lucius,  a  Dutch  philologist,  was 
born  in  1699  at  Emden.  In  1722  he  was  admitted  to 
the  ministry,  and  served  successively  in  Loenen  and 
Harlingen.  In  1730  he  was  called  to  Franeker  as  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages,  to  which  he  joined,  in  1731, 
the  chair  of  Hebrew  antiquities.  He  was  also  rector 
of  that  school,  and  died  there  June  15, 1760.  He  pub- 
lished, Dissertatio  de  Te?r(e  Filiis  (T'lXn  "i?3")  apud 
llebrceos  (Utrecht,  1719) :— Diss.de  Schiloh  (ibid.  1722) : 
— Oratio  hiauguralis  de  Vu.riis  Gentilinm  Jpsorumque 
Christianorum  Quorundum  Erroribus,  etc.  ( Franeker, 
1731): — Antiquitatum  Tsraeliticarum  Theses  Controver- 
sce  (ibid.  1732-39,  2  vols.)  : — Diss,  de  Sitibus  in  Jureju- 
rando  a  Veieribus  Hebreeis  Maxime  et  Grcecis  Observatis 
(Utrecht,  1735): — Diss,  de  Aitlieo  Adyti  Tcdiernaculi 
Levilici,  ejnsque  Rafione  lAtterali  ac  Mysterio  (Fran- 
eker, 174.5)  : — Diss.  Selecta  Veteris  Testamenti  prtecipue 
ex  Decalofjo  (ibid.  1753)  : — Ad  Dicta  Classica  Theoloyiw 
Doqmuticiv  V.  T.  Selecta,  etc.  (ibid.  1743-57,  3  vols.).  See 
Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  487  sq. ;  \\'iner,  Ilandbuch  der  theol.  Lit- 
eratur,  i,  30 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generule,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Vrooman,  Barent,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  was  born  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
24,  1725.  He  studied  with  Cornelius  Van  Santvoord 
and  Theodorus  J.  Frelinghuysen,  and  afterwards  at  the 
University  of  Utrecht  from  1750  to  1752;  was  licensed 
by  the  Classis  of  Utrecht,  June  7. 1752,  and  ordained  by 
the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  July  3  of  the  same  year ;  and 
became  pastor  at  New  Paltz,  Shawangunk,  and  Mont- 
gomery, N.  Y.,  from  1753  to  1754;  and  at  Schenectady 
from  1754  to  1784.  He  died  Nov.  15,  1784.  During  his 
long  and  laborious  pastorate  at  Schenectady  he  received 
more  than  400  members  into  the  Church,  married  358 
couples,  and  performed  3451  baptisms.  He  was  eloquent 
as  a  preacher  and  beloved  as  a  pastor.  See  Corwin, 
Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  A  merica,  s.  v. 

Vuez,  Arnoi>d,  a  French  painter,  was  born  at  Op- 
penois,  near  Saint-Omer,  in  1642.  He  first  received  in- 
struction from  a  Jewish  painter  of  Saint-Omer,  who  rec- 
ommended him  to  visit  Paris,  whither  he  went,  and  en- 
tered the  school  of  Frere  Luc,  remaining  three  years, 
and  then  went  to  Italy.  At  Rome  he  studied  the  grand 
works  of  art,  and  carried  off  the  first  prize  at  the  acad- 
emy. The  prince  Pamilfi  took  him  under  liis  protec- 
tion, and  secured  for  him  many  commissions;  but  his 
success  awakened  envy  among  his  rivals,  and  various 
plots  were  formed  against  his  life.  At  length,  in  a  per- 
sonal encounter,  he  killed  the  intending  assassin  in  self- 
defence.  Shortly  after  this  he  received  an  invitation 
from  Le  Brun  to  visit  Paris,  which  he  accepted,  and 
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was  kiiiilly  received  by  that  artist.  The  kinaj  gave 
him  a  pension,  and  he  executed  many  good  works.  He 
removed  to  Lille  for  the  purpose  of  painting  a  picture 
of  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple  for  the  Church  of  the 
Hospital,  and  while  there  he  received  so  many  commis- 
sions that  he  {icciilcil  to  remain  there  permanently. 
He  was  chosen  alderman  of  the  city,  and  died  in  1724. 
Yuez  executed  many  pictures  for  the  churches  of  Lille, 
Cambray,  and  Douay.  among  the  best  of  which  are  The 
Resurrection :  — The  Mai'tyrdom  of  St.  A  ndrew :  — The 
.luifyment  of  Solomon: — Daniel  in  the  Den  of  Lions: — - 
The  Difcorei-t/  of  the  Promised  Land: — and  The  Descent 
from  the  Cross.  See  ii\)OoneT,  Bioff,  IJist.  of  the  Fine 
A  rts,  s.  v. 

Vuitasse,  Chaklks,  a  French  divine,  was  born 
Nov.  11,  UitJO,  at  Chauny,  near  Noyon.  After  studying 
at  I'aris,  ajid  entering  the  religious  ranks,  he  cultivated 
theology,  Church  history,  and  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages.  In  1688  he  was  admitted  to  the  Sorbonne, 
>vas  made  doctor  in  IGSK),  and  soon  after  professor  of 
theology.  His  refusal  to  submit  to  the  bull  Uniffettiti/g 
led  to  his  removal  in  1714,  and  he  died  April  10, 1716. 
His  theological  compilations  are  enumerated  in  the 
Jlioff.  Univei-selle,  s.  v. 

Vulcan  (fir.  "H(;Ja(iTrotO,  in  Greek  and  Roman  my- 
thology, was  the  son  of  .lupiter  and  .Juno,  and  conse- 
(piently  the  brother  of  Mars,  to  whom,  therefore,  he 
bears  a  close  relation,  because  he  prepares  for  him  the 
weapons  of  warfare.  A  later  story  says  Juno  gave  birth 
to  Vulcan,  being  jealous  because  of  the  birth  of  Miner- 
va, without  the  assistance  of  man,  having  been  made 
fruitfid  in  eating  a  certain  plant.  Vulcan  is  the  god 
of  lire,  and  es|iecially  in  two  ways — first  as  a  subterra- 
n  ^ous  power  of  nature,  showing  himself  in  tire-ejecting 
volcanoes,  and  second  as  an  indispensable  aid  for  the 
trades  and  arts  of  man.  The  god  was  born  as  a  weak- 
ling, and  was  therefore  so  hated  by  his  mother  that  she 
plaimed  to  dispense  with  him,  whereupon  he  fell  down 
from  Olyinpus.  Thetis  and  Eurjnome,  goddesses  of 
the  sea,  caught  him  in  their  laps.  With  them  he  then 
remained  nine  j'ears,  and  made  for  them  all  kinds  of 
Costly  apparel.  He  also  made  at  this  time  an  enchant- 
eil  chair,  from  which  no  one  who  had  seated  himself  in 
it  could  rise  again  without  his  consent,  and  sent  it  to 
his  mother  as  a  present,  to  punish  her  for  her  dislike  of 
him.  When  she  was  accordingly  held  fast  by  the  chair, 
no  god  could  persuade  him  to  withdraw  the  enchant- 
nient  save  Bacchus,  who  intoxicated  hira.  Vulcan  then 
returned  from  his  hiding-jjlace  and  was  obedient  to  his 
mother,  although  she  had  wished  to  kill  him  in  his 
chililhood.  When  Jupiter  at  one  time  quarrelled  with 
her,  he  actually  took  her 
part,  for  which  his  father 
took  him  by  the  foot  and 
uirled  him  from  heaven. 
According  to  some,  in 
conse(iiieiice  of  this  fall, 
according  to  others,  from 
l)irth,  he  was  lame  and 
limi)ed.  By  Homer  he 
has  a  place  of  work  upon 
Olympus,  built  by  him- 
self, where  he  also  built 
dwellings  for  the  other 
gods.  Later  his  work- 
ing-places are  in  the  fire- 
ejecting  volcanoes  —  as, 
for  instance,  in  ^tna  or 
upon  Lemnos — and  his 
'<^('  helpers  are  the  Cyclops 
(<1.  V.)  Brontes,  .Steropes, 
and  I'vracmon.  His  wife, 
according  to  the  Iliad,  is 
Charis  ((irace) ;  accord- 
ing to  the  0'/y.<.s''y,Venus, 
who,however,wasuntrue 
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to  him.  As  an  ingenious  god,  who,  similar  to  Minerva, 
teaches  men  the  delightful  and  conducive  arts,  he  was  as- 
sociated with  her  in  religious  worshijj  by  the  Athenians, 
who  dedicated  feasts  to  both,  and  placed  their  statues 
side  by  side  in  their  temples.  According  to  Homer, 
Vulcan  had  no  otlsjiring.  Others  atlirm  tlial  he  had 
children  by  ditfi-rent  mothers:  Cupid,  Erichthonius, 
I'eripletes,  I'ahemon,  Hhadamanthus,  Olenus,  Cacus,  Cae- 
culus,  Servius  TuUius,  the  nymph  Thalia,  Casmilus,  and 
the  three  Cabiri.  The  Romans  called  Vulcan  also  Mul- 
ciber,  that  is,  •'  the  melter."  In  Rome  he  had  a  number 
of  temples,  among  them  one  by  the  Comilium.tho  mass- 
nieeling  jjlace,  whose  erection  was  sometimes  accredit- 
ed to  Romidus,  at  other  times  again  to  Titus  Tatius. 
His  festival,  the  Vulcanalia.  was  celebrated  Aug.  23, 
with  plays,  in  the  Flaminian  Circus,  where  also  a  temple 
of  the  god  was  erected,  and  at  this  feast  the  liomans 
began  to  work  by  light,  in  order  to  inaugurate  the  |irac- 
tice  of  working  by  light,  a  gift  of  Vulcan.  See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Class.  Biog.  and  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Vulgar  Tongue  is  the  ordinary  common  language 
of  the  jteople  or  couiury.  The  jdirase  '■  vulgar  tongue" 
occurs  in  two  or  three  of  the  rubrics  and  exhortations 
of  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  e.  g.,  in  the 
service  for  bajjtism,  which  makes  it  obligatory  ''that 
baptism  be  ministered  in  the  vulgar  tont/ue."  The 
preface  to  the  Prai/er-book,  however,  contains  a  reser- 
vation, that  "it  is  not  meant  but  that  when  men  say 
morning  and  evening  prayer  privately,  they  may  say 
the  same  in  any  lanyiiage  that  they  theinstlres  do  under- 
stand.'''' The  exi)ression  stood  formerly  in  the  Lnylish 
tongue,  and  was  changed  in  compliance  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  ■'  suppose,  as  it  often  falls  out,  that  children 
of  strangers  who  never  intend  to  stay  in  England  shoidd 
be  brought  there  for  baptism,"  it  would  be  objectionable 
that  they  should  be  required  to  learn  the  principles  of 
religion  in  the  English  tongue.     See  Veknaculah. 

Vulgate  is  the  popular  and  convenient  designation 
of  the  common  Latin  version  of  tiie  Bible,  usually  at- 
tributed to  Jerome.  (In  the  following  treatment  of  this 
important  version  we  chiefly  follow  Westcott's  elaborate 
article  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible.)      See  Vehsions. 

I.  Origin  and  History  of  the  Name.  —  1.  The  name 
"Vulgate,"  which  is  equivalent  to  Vulguta  editio  (the 
curi-ent  text  of  Holy  Scripture),  has  necessarily  been 
used  differently  in  various  ages  of  the  Church.  There 
can  be  no  douiit  that  the  phrase  originally  answered  to 
the  Koivi)  tKCorrii;  of  the  Greek  Scriptures.  In  this 
sense  it  is  used  const.^ntly  by  Jerome  in  his  commenta- 
ries, and  his  language  explains  sufficiently  the  origin 
of  the  term :  "  Hoc  juxta  LXX  intery)retes  diximus, 
quorum  editio  tofo  orbe  vulgata  est"  (Hieron.  Comm.  in 
Jsa.  Ixv,  20).  "Multum  in  hoc  loco  LXX  editio  Hebrai- 
ciimque  discordant.  Priraum  ergo  de  Vulgata  editione 
tractabimus  et  postea  sequemur  ordinem  veritatis"  {ib'id. 
xx3r,22).  In  some  places  Jerome  distinctly  quotes  the 
Greek  text :  "  Forro  in  editione  Vulgata  dupliyiter  Icgi- 
mus;  quidam  enim  codices  habent  cifKo'i  timr,  hoc  est 
manifesti  sunt:  alii  cetXaloi  t'laiv,  hoc  est  meticiilosi 
sive  tniseri  sunt"  {Comm.  in  Osee,  vii,  13;  comp.  8-11, 
etc.).  But  generally  he  regards  the  Old  Latin,  which 
was  rendered  from  the  Sept.,  as  substantially  identical 
with  it,  and  thus  introduces  Latin  quotations  under, 
the  name  of  the- Sept.  or  Vulgata  editio:  "IMiror  ()uo-: 
modo  rulgata  editio  .  ,  .  testimonium  alia  interi)retatio- 
ne  subverterit :  Congregabor  et  glorificabor  coram  Do- 
mino. .  .  .  Illud  autem  quod  in  LXX  legitur:  Congre- 
gabor et  glorificabor  coram  Domino  .  .  ."  (Comm.  in 
Isa.  xlir,  b).  So  again  :  "  Philisthseos  .  .  .  alienigenas 
Vulgata  scribit  editio"  {ibid,  xiv,  29).  "  Palsestinis, 
(pios  indifterenter  LXX  alienigenas  vocant"  {Comm.  in 
Kzek.  xri,  27).  In  fids  way  the  transference  of  the 
name  from  the  current  Greek  text  to  the  current  Latin 
text  became  easy  and  natural;  but  there  docs  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  instance  in  the  age  of  Jerome  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  term  to  the  Latin  version  of  the  Old 
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Test,  without  regard  to  its  derivation  from  the  Sept.,  or 
to  that  of  the  New  Test. 

2.  Yet  more:  as  tlie  phrase  Koirn)  tKdoaig  came  to 
signify  an  uncorrected  (and  so  corrupt)  text,  the  same 
secondary  meaning  was  attached  to  vulguta  editio. 
Thus  in  some  places  the  vulgata  editio  stands  in  con- 
trast with  the  true  Hexaplaric  text  of  the  Sept,  One 
passage  will  place  this  in  the  clearest  light :  "  Brev- 
iter  admoneo  aliam  esse  editioneni  quara  Origenes  et 
Ciesariensis  Kusehius,  oranesipie  Gneciai  translatores 
izoivi]v,  id  est,  coinimme.m  appellant,  atque  vitlf/atam,  et 
a  plerisque  nunc  AovKiai'6(^  dicitur;  aliam  LXX  inter- 
pretum  qnte  in  jgaTrXoTf  codicibus  reperitur,  et  a  nobis 
in  Latinum  sermonem  tideliter  versa  est  .  .  .  Koir//  au- 
tem  ista,  hoc  est.  Communis  editio,  ipsa  est  qute  et  LXX, 
sed  hoc  interest  inter  utramque,  quod  Koivi)  pro  locis  et 
temporibus  et  pro  voluntate  scriptorum  vetus  corrupta 
editio  est;  ea  autem  (\\xx  habetur  in  t^oTrXoif  et  quam 
nos  vertimus,  ipsa  est  qu;e  in  eruditorum  libris  incor- 
rupta  et  immaculata  LXX  interpretura  translatio  re- 
servatur"  (Ap.  cvi,  ad  Sun.  et  Fret.  §  2). 

3.  This  use  of  the  phrase  Vulgata  editio  to  describe 
the  Sept.  (and  the  Latin  version  of  the  latter)  was  con- 
tinued to  later  times.  It  is  supported  by  the  authority 
of  Augustine,  Ado  of  Vienne  (A.D.  800),  K.  Bacon,  etc.; 
and  Bellarmiiie  distinctly  recognises  the  application  of 
the  term,  so  that  Van  Ess  is  justified  in  saying  that  the 
Council  of  Trent  erred  in  a  point  of  history  when  they 
described  Jerome's  version  as  "  vetus  et  vnlgata  editio, 
quae  longo  tot  siBCulorum  usu  in  ipsa  ecclesia  probata 
est"  (Gesch.  p.  34).  As  a  general  rule,  the  Latin  fathers 
speak  of  Jerome's  version  as  "  our"  version  {iiostru  edi- 
tio. nostri  codices)  ;  but  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the 
Tridentine  fathers  (as  many  later  scholars)  should  be 
misled  by  the  associations  of  their  own  time,  and  adapt 
to  new  circumstances  terms  which  had  grown  obsolete 
in  their  original  sense.  When  the  difference  of  the 
(Greek)  Vulgate  of  the  early  Church  and  the  (Latin) 
Vulgate  of  the  modern  Koman  Cliiirch  has  once  been 
apprehen<led,  no  further  difficulty  need  arise  froin  the 
identity  of  name  (corap.  Augustine,  ed.  Benedict.  [Paris, 
1836],  V,  33  ;  Sabatier,  i,  792  ;  Van  Ess,  Gesch.  p.  24-42, 
who  gives  very  full  and  conclusive  references,  though 
he  fails  to  perceive  that  the  Old  Latin  was  practically 
identified  with  the  Sept.). 

IL  The  Old  Latin  Versions. — 1.  Ori(/in. — The  history 
of  the  earliest  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  is  lost  in  com- 
plete obscurity.  All  that  can  be  afiirmeil  with  certain- 
ty is  that  it  was  made  in  Al'rica.  During  the  first  two 
centuries  the  Church  of  Home,  to  which  we  naturally 
look  for  the  source  of  the  version  now  identified  with 
it,  was  essentially  Greek.  The  Roman  bishops  bear 
Greek  names;  the  earliest  Roman  liturgy  was  Greek; 
the  few  remains  of  the  Christian  literature  of  Rome  are 
Greek.  The  same  remark  holds  true  of  Gaid  (comp. 
Westcott,  Hist,  of  Canon  o/N.  T.  p.  2G9,  270,  and  reff.) ; 
but  the  Church  of  North  Africa  seems  to  have  been  Latin- 
speaking  from  the  first.  At  what  date  this  Church 
was  founded  is  uncertain.  A  passage  of  Augustine 
(Cont.  Donat.  Ep.  xxxvii)  seems  to  imijly  that  Africa 
was  converted  late;  but  if  so,  the  Gospel  spread  there 
with  remarkable  rapidity.  At  the  end  of  the  2d  cen- 
tur}'.  Christians  were  found  in  every  rank  and  in  every 
place;  and  the  master-spirit  of  Tertullian,  the  first  of 
the  Latin  fathers,  was  then  raised  up  to  give  utterance 
to  the  passionate  thoughts  of  his  native  Church.  This 
Church  father  distinctly  recognises  the  general  curren- 
cy of  a  Latin  version  of  the  New  Test.,  though  not  nec- 
essarily of  every  book  at  present  included  in  the  canon, 
which  even  in  his  time  bad  been  able  to  mould  the  pop- 
ular language  (.1  dr.  Prax.  v  :  "  In  usu  est  nostrorum  per 
simplicitatem  interpretationis."  De  Monor/,  xi :  "  Sci- 
amus  plane  non  sic  esse  in  Grajco  authentico  quomodo 
in  usum  exiit  per  duarum  syllabarum  aut  callidam  aut 
simplicem  eversionem").  This  was  characterized  by  a 
"rudeness"  and  "simplicity"  which  seem  to  point  to 
the  nature  of  its  origin.    In  the  words  of  Augustine  {De 


Doctr.  Christ,  ii.  IG  [11]),  "any  one  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity  who  gained  possession  of  a  Greek  MS.,  and 
fancied  tliat  lie  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Lat- 
in, ventured  to  translate  it"  ("Qui  scripturas  ex  He- 
braia  lingua  in  (inecam  verterunt  numerari  possunt; 
Latini  autem  interpretes  nullo  modo.  Ut  eniin  cuivis 
primis  fidei  temporibus  in  manus  venit  c(Klex  (irtecus, 
et  ali(iuantuliuT)  facidtatis  sil)i  utriusijue  lingua;  habere 
videbatur,  aiisus  est  interprelari").  Thus  the  version 
of  the  New  Test,  appears  to  liave  arisen  from  individual 
and  successive  efforts ;  but  it  does  nol  follow,  by  any 
means,  that  numerous  versions  were  simultaneously  cir- 
culated, or  that  the  several  parts  of  the  version  were 
made  independently.  Even  if  it  had  been  so,  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  public  service  must  soon  have  given  def- 
initeness  and  substantial  unity  to  the  fragmentary  la- 
bors of  individuals.  Tlie  work  of  private  hands  would 
necessarily  be  subject  to  revision  for  ecclesiastical  use. 
The  separate  books  would  Ije  united  in  a  volume,  and 
thus  a  stantlard  text  of  the  whole  collection  woidd  be 
established.  With  regard  to  the  (^lil  Test.,  the  case  is 
less  clear.  It  is  probable  that  the  Jews  who  were  set- 
tled in  North  Africa  were  confined  to  the  (ireek  towns; 
otherwise  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  Latin  version 
of  the  Old  Test,  is  in  part  anterior  to  the  Christian  ;era, 
and  that  (as  in  the  case  of  (ireek)  a  preparation  for 
a  Christian  Latin  dialect,  was  already  made  when  the 
Gospel  was  introduced  into  Africa.  However  this  may 
have  been,  the  substantial  similarity  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests,  establishes  a  real  con- 
nection between  them,  and  justifies  the  belief  that  there 
was  one  popular  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  current  in 
Africa  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  2d  century.  Many 
words  which  are  either  Greek  (machsera,  sophia,  peri- 
zoma,  poderis,  agonizo,  etc.)  or  literal  translations  of 
Greek  forms  (vivifico,  justitico,  etc.)  abound  in  both, 
and  explain  what  Tertullian  meant  when  he  spoke  of 
the  "simplicity"  of  the  translation. 

2.  Character. — The  exact  literality  of  the  Old  ver- 
sion was  not  confined  to  the  most  minute  observance  of 
order  and  the  accurate  retiection  of  the  words  of  the 
original;  in  many  cases  the  very  forms  of  Greek  con- 
struction were  retained  in  violation  of  Latin  usage.  A 
few  examples  of  these  singular  anomalies  will  convey  a 
better  idea  of  the  absolute  certainty  with  wliich  the 
Latin  commonly  indicates  the  text  that  the  transla- 
tor had  before  him  than  any  general  statements : 

Matt,  iv,  13,  "hahitavitin  Capliarnanm  ■nfarrt/'mam." 
15,  "terra  Neptalim  viam  maris." 
25,  "ab  Jerosolymis  .  .  .  et  trans  Jordauera." 
v,  22,  "  reus  erit  in  fieliennarn  ignis." 
vi,  19,  "ubi  tinea  et  comcsturn  exterminat." 
Markxii,  31,  ^'majns  horum  pra'ccj'torum  aliud  non  est." 
Lnke    x,  19,  "nihil  »;o.<t  nocebit." 

Acts  xix,  26,  "non  solum  Ephesi  sed  ptene  totuts  Asnm." 
Rom.    li,  15,  "inter se coijitationutn accusantium vel etiam 

defendentinm." 
1  Cor.  vii,  32,  "solliciins  est  quiB  sunt  Domini." 

It  is  obvious  that  there  was  a  constant  tendency  to 
alter  expressions  like  these,  and  in  the  first  age  of  the 
version  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  continual  Grajcism 
which  marks  the  Latin  texts  of  D,  {Cod.  Bezce)  and  E^ 
{Cod.  Laud.)  had  a  wider  currency  than  it  could  main- 
tain afterwards. 

3.  Canon. — With  regard  to  the  African  canon  of  the 
New  Test,,  the  Old  version  offers  important  evidence. 
From  considerations  of  style  and  language,  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  James,  and  2  Pe- 
ter did  not  form  part  of  the  original  African  version,  a 
conclusion  which  falls  in  with  what  is  derived  from 
historical  testimony  (comp.  The  Hist,  of  the  Canon  of 
the  N.  T.  p.  282  sq.).  In  tlie  Old  Test.,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Old  Latin  erred  by  excess,  and  not  by  defect; 
for,  as  the  version  was  made  from  the  current  copies  of 
the  Sept.,  it  included  the  Apocryphal  books  wiiich  are 
commonly  contained  in  them,  and  to  these  2  Esdras  was 
early  added. 

4.  Jievision,  —  After  the  translation  once  received  a 
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dofiiiitp  shape  in  Africa,  which  could  not  have  been  long 
after  tlie  middle  of  the  '2d  century,  it  was  not  publicly 
revised.  The  old  text  was  jealously  {juardod  by  eccle- 
siastical use,  and  was  retained  there  at  a  time  when  Je- 
rouit's  version  was  elsewhere  almost  iniivcrsally  receiv- 
ed. The  well-known  story  of  the  disturliancc!  caused 
hy  tlie  attempt  of  an  African  bisiiop  to  introduce  Je- 
rome's cucuMtd  for  the  old  hedera  in  the  history  of  .Jo- 
nah (August.  A/),  civ,  ap.  Hieron.  A'pp.  quoted  by  Tre- 
gelles,  I  lit  rodiiction.  p.  212)  shows  how  carefully  inten- 
tional changes  were  avoided.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
the  text  suffered  by  tlic  natural  corru]itions  of  copying, 
especially  by  interpolations,  a  form  of  error  to  which 
the  gospels  were  i)artic\darly  exposed.  In  the  Old 
Test,  tlie  version  was  made  from  the  unrevised  edition 
of  the  Sept.,  and  tiius  from  the  first  include<l  many  false 
readings,  of  which  Jerome  often  notices  instances  (e.  g. 
A';),  cvi,  ad  Sun.  et  Fret.). 

The  Latin  translator  of  Irenieus  was  probably  con- 
temporary with  Tertidlian.  and  his  renderings  of  the 
(piotations  from  .Scri|)ture  confirm  the  conclusions  which 
have  been  already  drawn  as  to  the  currency  of  (substan- 
tially) one  Latin  version.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
had  a  Latin  ^IS.  before  him  during  the  execution  oY 
ids  work,  but  he  was  so  familiar  with  the  common 
translation  that  he  reproduces  continually  character- 
istic phrases  which  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived from  any  other  source  (Lachmaini,  X.  T.  i,  p.  x,xi). 
Cyprian  (died  A.I).  "2o7)  carries  on  the  chain  of  testi- 
mony far  through  the  next  century;  and  he  is  followed 
by  Lactantius,  Juvencus,  J.  Firmicus  Maternus,  Hilary 
the  Deacon  (Ambrosiaster),  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (died  A.D. 
419),  and  Lucifer  of  ('agliari  (died  A.U.  370).  Ambrose 
and  Augustine  exhibit  a  peculiar  recension  of  the  same 
text,  and  Jerome  offers  some  traces  of  it.  From  this 
date  iNISS.  of  parts  of  the  African  text  have  been  pre- 
served, and  it  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  history  of  its 
transmission  to  a  later  time. 

But  while  the  earliest  Latin  version  was  preserved 
generally  unchanged  in  North  Africa,  it  fared  different- 
ly in  Italy.  There  the  provincial  rudeness  of  the  ver- 
sion was  necessarily  more  offensive,  and  the  compara- 
tive-familiarity of  the  leading  bishops  with  the  Greek 
texts  made  a  revision  at  once  more  feasible  and  less 
startling  to  their  congregations.  Thus,  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury, a  definite  ecclesiastical  recension  (of  the  gospels, 
at  least)  appears  to  have  been  made  in  North  Italy  by 
reference  to  the  (ireek,  which  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  liciftt.  This  Augustine  recommends  on  the 
ground  of  its  close  accuracy  and  its  perspicuity  (De 
I)octr.  Christ.  1.5,  "In  ipsis  interpretationibus  Itala  ce- 
teris pr;eferatur,  nam  est  verborum  tenacior  cum  perspi- 
cuitate  sententiaj"),  and  the  text  of  the  gospels  which 
he  follows  is  marked  by  the  latter  characteristic  when 
compared  with  the  African.  In  the  other  books  the 
difference  cannot  be  traced  with  accuracy;  and  it  has 
not  yet  been  accurately  determined  whether  other  na- 
tional recensions  may  not  have  existed  (as  seems  cer- 
tain from  the  evidence  which  scholars  have  recently 
collected)  in  Ireland  (Britain),  Gaid,  and  Spain. 

The  Itnlii  appears  to  have  been  made  in  some  degree 
with  authority;  other  revisions  were  made  for  private 
use,  in  which  such  changes  were  introduced  as  suited 
the  taste  of  scribe  or  critic.  The  next  stage  in  the  de- 
terioration (if  the  text  was  the  intermixture  of  these 
various  revisions;  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury tiie  gospels  were  in  such  a  state  as  to  call  for  that 
final  recension  which  was  made  by  Jerome. 

5.  Remuins.~\t  will  be  seen  that,  for  the  chief  part 
of  the  Old  Test,  and  for  considerable  parts  of  the  New 
Test.  (e.  g.  Apoc;  Acts),  the  old  text  rests  upon  early 
quotations  (principally  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Lucifer  of 
('agliari  for  the  .\frican  text,  Ambrose  and  Augustine 
for  the  Italic).  These  were  collected  by  Sabatier  with 
great  diligence  up  to  the  date  of  his  work;  but  more 
recent  discoveries  (e.  g.  of  the  Boman  Spicvlitm)  have 
furnished  a  large  store  of  new  materials  which  have  not 


yet  been  fully  employed.  (The  great  work  of  Sabatier, 
already  often  referred  to,  is  still  the  standard  work  on 
the  Latin  versions.  His  great  fault  is  his  neglect  to 
distinguish  the  different  ty))es  of  text — African,  Italic, 
British,  Ciallic — a  task  which  yet  remains  to  be  done. 
The  earliest  work  on  the  subject  was  by  Flaniinius  No- 
bilius,  Vetus  Test. ,S(c.  LXX  Liilint'  h'eddi/um.  etc.  [  Koma;, 
1588].  The  new  collations  made  by  Tischendorf,  Mai, 
IMiinter,  Ceriani,  have  been  noticed  separately.)  See 
Italic  Version. 

III.  Labors  of  Jerome.  —  1.  Occasion.  —  It  has  been 
seen  that  at  the  close  of  the  4th  century  the  Latin  texts 
of  the  Hible  current  in  the  Western  ('hurch  had  fallen 
into  the  greatest  corruption.  The  evil  was  yet  greater 
in  prospect  than  at  the  time;  for  the  separation  of  the 
East  and  West, politically  and  ecclesiastically,  was  grow- 
ing imminent,  and  the  fear  of  the  perpetuation  of  false 
and  conflicting  Latin  copies  proportionately  greater. 
But  in  the  crisis  of  danger  the  great  scholar  was  raised 
up  who,  probably  alone  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  pos- 
sessed the  qualifications  necessary  for  producing  an 
original  version  of  the  Scriptures  for  the  use  of  the 
Latin  churches.  Jerome — Eusebius  Hieronymus — was 
born  in  A.D.  329  at  Stridon,  in  Dalmatia,  and  died  at 
Bethlehem  in  A.D.  420.  From  his  early  youth  he  was 
a  vigorous  student,  and  age  removed  nothing  from  his 
zeal.  He  has  been  well  called  the  Western  Origen 
(Hody,  p.  3.-)0)  ;  anil  if  he  wanted  the  largeness  of  heart 
and  generous  sympathies  of  the  great  Alexandrian,  he 
had  more  chastened  critical  skill  and  closer  concentra- 
tion of  power.  After  long  and  self-denying  studies  in 
the  East  and  West,  Jerome  went  to  Rome  (A.D.  382), 
probably  at  the  request  of  Damasus  the  pope,  to  assist 
in  an  important  synod  {Ep.  cviii,  (5),  where  he  .seems  to 
have  been  at  once  attached  to  the  service  of  the  pope 
(t6/f/.  cxxiii,  10).  His  active  Biblical  lal)ors  liate  from 
this  epoch,  and  in  examining  them  it  will  be  convenient 
to  follow  the  order  of  time. 

2.  Revision  of  the  Old  Latin  Version  of  the  N.  T. — 
Jerome  had  not  been  long  at  Home  (A.D.  383)  when 
Damasus  consulted  him  on  points  of  scriptural  criticism 
{F.p.  xix,  "Dilectionis  tuse  est  ut  ardenti  illo  strenui- 
tatis  ingenio  .  .  .  vivo  sensu  scribas").  The  answers 
which  he  received  (A}?,  xx,  xxi)  may  well  have  en- 
couraged him  to  seek  for  greater  services;  and,  appar- 
ently, in  the  same  year  he  applied  to  Jerome  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  current  Latin  version  of  the  New  Test,  by 
the  help  of  the  Greek  original.  Jerome  was  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  prejudices  which  such  a  work  would  excite 
among  those  "  who  thought  that  ignorance  was  holi- 
ness" (A/),  ad  Ma7-c.  xxvii) ;  but  the  need  of  it  was  ur- 
gent. "  There  were,"  he  says,  "  almost  as  many  forms 
of  text  as  copies"  ('"tot  sunt  exemplaria  piene  quot  co- 
dices'' [^Prcpf.  in  Evv.~\).  Mistakes  had  been  introduced 
"  by  false  transcription,  bj'  clumsy  corrections,  and  by 
careless  interpolations"  (^ibid.)\  and  in  the  confusion 
which  had  ensued  the  one  remedy  was  to  go  back  to 
the  original  source  ( "  Grceca  Veritas,  GrsBca  origo"  ). 
The  gospels  had  naturally  suffered  most.  Thoughtless 
scribes  inserted  additional  details  in  the  narrative  from 
the  parallels,  and  changed  the  forms  of  exi)ression  to 
those  with  which  they  had  originally  been  familiarized 
(ibid.),  Jerome  therefore  applied  himself  to  these  first 
("haec  prjesens  pra'fatiuncula  pollicetur  quatuor  tantuni 
Evangelia").  But  his  aim  was  to  revise  the  Old  Latin, 
and  not  to  make  a  new  version.  When  Augustine  ex- 
pressed to  him  his  gratitude  for  "his  translation  of  the 
(iospel"  (A};,  civ,  6,  "  Non  parvas  Deo  gratias  agimus  de 
opere  tuo  quo  Evangelium  ex  Grtrco  interpretatus  es"), 
he  tacitly  corrected  him  by  substituting  for  this  phrase 
"  the  correction  of  the  New  Test."  (ibid,  cxii,  20,  "  Si  me, 
ut  dicis,  in  N.  T.  einendutume  suscipis  ,  .  .").  For  this 
purpose  he  collated  early  Greek  MSS.,  and  preserved 
the  current  rendering  wherever  the  sense  was  not 
injured  by  it  ("  FZvangelia  .  .  .  codicum  Grsecorum 
emendata  collatione  sed  veterum.  Quae  ne  multum  a 
lectionis  Latino;  consuetudine  discre[)areiit,  ita  calarao 
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ternperavimus  [^all.  imperavimus]  ut  his  tantura  quae 
sensum  videbantur  miitare,  Cdrrectis.  reliqua  mancre  pa- 
teremur  ut  fuerant"  \_Fnef'.  ad  Dam.^).  Yet  although 
he  proposed  to  himself  this  limited  object,  the  various 
forms  of  corruption  which  had  been  introduced  were,  as 
he  describes,  so  numerous  that  the  difference  of  the  Old 
and  Revised  (Hieronymian )  text  is  throuohoiit  clear 
and  striking.  Thus,  in  Matt,  v  \vc  have  the  following 
variations : 


Old  Latin. 
7  ipsis  miserebitur  Deus. 

11  diserint  .  .  . 

—  pvoplev  justitiam. 

12  ante    vos   patres    eorum 

(Luke  vi,  26). 

17  nun  veni  solvere  legem 

aut  propheta.f. 

18  fiant:    cadinn    et    terra 

transibwit,  verba  au- 
tem  iiiea  non  prmteri- 
bunt. 

22  fratri  sno  sine,  causa. 

25  es  cum  illu  in  iia. 

29  eat  in  gehennam. 
37  quod  auteni  aiiqMtts. 

41  adhuc  alia  duo. 

43  odies. 

44  vestros,  et  benedicite  qui 

tnaledicent  vobi)i  et  be- 
nefacite. 


Vui.QATE. 

7  ipsi    misericordiam   con- 
fteqid'ntur. 

11  dixcrint  .  .  .  mcntientcs. 
—  propter  me. 

12  ante  vos. 

17  non  veni  solvere. 
IS  fiant. 


22  fratri  sno. 

25  es  in  via  cum  eo  (and  of- 
ten). 

29  m,ittatur  in  gehennam. 

37  quod  autem  his  abun- 
dantius. 

41  et  alia  duo. 

43  odio  habebis. 

44  vestros  benefacite. 


Of  these  variations,  those  in  vcr.  17,  44  are  only  partial- 
ly supported  by  the  old  copies,  but  thej'  illustrate  the 
character  of  the  interpolations  from  which  the  text  suf- 
fered. In  John,  as  might  be  expected,  the  variations 
are  less  frequent.  The  6th  chapter  contains  only  the 
following: 

2  sequebatur  autetn.  '       2  et  seqnebatur. 

21  (volebam).  21  (voluerunt). 
23  queui  benedixerat  Dorai-    23  (gratias  agente  Domino). 

uus  [Mlii  aliter]). 

39  haec  est  enim.  39  hrec  est  autem. 

—  (Piitris  mei).  —  {Patris  mei  qui misit  me). 

53  (manducare).  53  (ad  manducandum). 

66  (a  patre).  66  (a  patre  meo). 

67  ex  hoc  ergo.  67  ex  hoc. 

Some  of  the  changes  which  Jerome  introduced  were, 
as  will  be  seen,  made  purely  on  linguistic  grounds,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  on  what  principle  he  pro- 
ceeded in  this  respect.  Others  involved  questions  of 
interpretation  (!Matt.  vi,  11,  supersuhstantialis  for  tTriov- 
(Tiog).  But  the  greater  number  consisted  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  interpolations  by  which  the  sj-noptic  gos- 
pels especially  were  disfigured.  These  interpolations, 
unless  his  description  is  very  much  exaggerated,  must 
have  been  far  more  numerous  than  are  found  in  exist- 
ing copies;  but  examples  still  occur  which  show  the 
important  service  which  he  rendered  to  the  Church  by 
checking  the  perpetuation  of  apocryphal  glosses:  Matt, 
iii,  3,  15"  (v,  12) ;  (ix,  21);  xx,  28;''(xxiv,  36);  Mark  i, 
3,7,8;  iv,  19;  xvi,4;  Luke  (v,  10);  viii,48;  ix,43,  50; 
xi,36;  xii,38;  xxiii,  48  :  John  vi,  56.  As  a  check  upon 
further  interpolation,  he  inserted  in  his  text  the  nota- 
tion of  the  Eusebian  Canons  [see  New  Tkstament]; 
but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  he  included  in  his  re- 
vision the  famous  pericope,  John  vii,  53;  viii,  11,  which 
is  not  included  in  that  analysis. 

The  preface  to  Damasus  speaks  only  of  a  revision 
of  the  gospels,  and  a  question  has  been  raised  whether 
Jerome  really  revised  the  remaining  books  of  the  New 
Test.  Augustine  (A.D.  403)  speaks  only  of  "  the  Gos- 
pel" (Ep.  civ,  6,  quoted  above),  and  there  is  no  preface 
to  any  other  books,  such  as  is  elsewhere  found  before 
all  Jerome's  versions  or  editions.  But  the  omission  is 
probably  due  to  the  comparatively  pure  state  in  which 
the  text  of  the  rest  of  the  New  Test,  was  preserved. 
Damasus  had  requested  (^PrcfJ]  ad  Dam.)  a  revision  of 
the  whole  ;  and  when  Jerome  had  faced  the  more  invid- 
ious and  difficult  part  of  his  work,  there  is  no  reason  to 


think  that  he  would  shrink  from  the  completion  of  it. 
In  accordance  with  this  view  he  enumerates  (A.D.  398) 
among  his  works  "  the  restoration  of  the  (Latin  version 
of  the)  New  Test,  to  harmony  with  the  original  Greek." 
{I-Jp.  ad  Lnciii.  Ixxi,  5:  "N.  T.  (ira^cic  reddidi  aucto- 
ritati,  ut  enim  Yeterum  Lilirorum  tides  de  Hebra;is  vo- 
luminibus  examinanda  est,  ita  novorum  Grseca;  [V]  ser- 
mouis  normam  desiderat."  iJe  Vir.  III.  cxxxv. :  "  N. 
T.  Grwcas  fidei  reddidi.  Vetus  juxta  Hebraicam  trans- 
tuli.")  It  is  yet  more  directly  conclusive  as  to  the  fact 
of  this  revision  that  in  writing  to  Marcella  (cir.  A.D. 
385)  on  the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against 
him  for  "  introducing  changes  in  the  gospels,"  he  quotes 
three  passages  from  the  epistles  in  which  he  as.serts  the 
superiority  of  the  present  Vulgate  reading  to  that  of  the 
Old  Latin  (Rom.  xii,  II," Domino  servientes,"  for  "tem- 
pori  servientes ;"  1  Tim.  v,  19,  add.  "  nisi  sub  duobus  aut 
tribus  testibus;"  i,  15,  "Jidelis  sermo,"  for  "  humanus 
sermo").  An  examination  of  the  Yulgate  text,  with  the 
quotations  of  ante-Hieronymian  fatliers  and  the  imper- 
fect evidence  of  MSS.,  is  itself  sufficient  to  establish  the 
reality  and  character  of  the  revision.  This  will  be  ap- 
parent from  a  collation  of  a  few  chapters  taken  from  sev- 
eral of  the  later  books  of  the  New  Test. ;  but  it  will  also 
be  obvious  that  the  revision  was  hasty  and  imperfect; 
and  in  later  times  the  line  between  the  Old  Latin  and 
the  Hieronymian  texts  became  very  indistinct.  Old 
readings  appear  in  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  MS.  represents  a  pure  African  text  of  the 
Acts  and  epistles. 

Acts  i,  4-25. 

Vdloate. 


Old  Latin. 
4  cum   conversaretur    cum 
quod  audistis 


4  convescens  .  .  .  qnam  an- 
distis  per  as  ineum. 


5  bripti:ahimiii1. 

6  luitin-  ijiii  ronveneraut. 

7  Dixil  iiiitnn. 

S  supervi-iiientis  S.  S. 
10  intuereulur. 


13  In  coenaculum  ascende- 
rnnt. 
maii.ebaiit. 


illis  . 
a  vie. 

5  tingemini. 

6  at  illi  convenientes. 

7  at  ille  respondens  dixit. 

8  superveniente  S.  S. 
10  inteudeieut.     Comp.   iii 

(iv),  12;   vi,  15;    x,  4 ; 
(xiii,  9). 

13  ascenderuut    in   siiperi- 

ora. 

—  erant  habitantes. 

14  perseverantes  unanimes    14  persev.     unanimiter     in 

orationi.  oratione. 

18  Hic^igitur  adquisivit.  IS  Et  hie  qnidem  possedit. 

21  qui    convenerunt    nobis-    21  viris  qui  nobiscum  sunt 

cum  vfris.  congregati. 

25  ire.     Comp.  xvii,  30.  25  ut  abirei. 

Acts  xvii,  16-34. 

16  circa  simulacrimi.  16  idohihitriri'  deditam. 

17  Judseis.  17  <■"///  .luda-is. 

15  seminiitor.  IS  srnu'iiii-nhiiis. 

22  siiperntitioso.1.  22  xiijurslitinsiores. 

23  peranibulans.  23  pniii-ii,  nx. 

—  cidturas  veslras.  —  .■iimi/liti-i  (C  \esti'a. 

26  ex  uuo  sanguine.  26  ex  uuo. 

Rom.  i,  13-15. 
13  Xon  autem  arbitror.  13  nolo  autem. 

15  quoA  mune  est promptxis    15  quod   in   me  promptxim. 

sum.  est. 

1  CoE.  X,  4-29. 


4  sequent!  se  (sequeuti,  q) 
{Cod.  Aug.  f). 

6  in  flguram. 

7  idolornm      cnltores      (g 

corr.)  efflciamur. 
12  putat  (g.  corr.). 

15  sicut     prudeutes,    vohis 

dico. 

16  quern  (f,  g). 

—  conimuiiicatio(alt.)  (f,g). 
21  participare  (f,  g). 
29  iufideli  (g). 


4  consequente  eos. 

6  in  flgura  (f),  (g). 

7  idololntrffi    (idolatres,  f) 

efficiamini  (f). 
12  existimat  (f). 

15  ut  (sicut,  f,  g)  prudeiiti- 

bus  loquor  (dico,  f,  g). 

16  cui. 

—  participatio. 
21  participes  esse. 
29  (aliena) ;  alia  (0. 


2  Cor.  iii,  11-18. 

14  dum  {quod  g  corr.)  non    14  non  revelatum  (0- 

revelatiir  (g  corr.). 
18  de  {a  g)  gloria  in  gloriam    18  a  claritate  in  claritatem. 

(g>-  ^        ... 

Gal.  in,  14-25. 

14  benedictionem  (g).  14  pollicitationem  (f). 

15  irritum  faeit  (irritat,  g).      15  spernit  (f). 

25  veniente  autem  fide  (g).        25  At  ubi  venit  fides  (0. 
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PniL.  ii,  2-30. 


2  idipstini  (f). 
6  cum  .  .  .  esset  (f). 
12  carinsiDii  (f). 
26  mffstii.'i  (f). 

^ /extinanthi.t    ergo     (fest. 
('<!(),  f:  feat,  autem,  g). 
30  iiarabolatusdeanimastia    30  tradens    animam    suan 
(;,').  (0. 


2  ninivi  (g). 

0  ciiiii  .  .  .  congtitutus  (g) 
12  (iilccti-titimi  (i;). 
26  nDtlit'Uiiii  (tfi'tlcliatur,  g). 
2S  Mdllicitti^  itaque. 


1  Tim.  iii,  1-12. 


1  Hu-mamm  (g  coiT.). 

2  tidcihilem  (\x). 

4  halieiitein  ('«  obsequio. 

5  tuipilucros. 

12  /fjii.s     ?>(')i(j     regentes    (g 

con-.). 


1  ^(/ehs  (0. 

2  doelorem  (f). 

4  habentem  stibditos  (f,  g). 

5  <t</7<<!     hicriim    sectanUs 

(0  (/«)7«7. «.  g). 
12  (jK?  /i7//«  6ui«  i>(;?i«  prce- 
si'ut  (t). 


3.  lieviAinn  of  the  Old  Test,  from  the  Sept. — About  the 
same  time  (cir.  A.D.  383)  at  which  he  was  engaged  on 
the  revision  of  tlie  New  Test.,  Jerome  undertook  also  a 
first  revision  of  the  I'salter.  This  he  made  by  the  help 
of  tlie  Greek,  but  the  work  was  not  very  complete  or 
careful,  and  the  words  in  which  he  describes  it  may, 
perliaps,  be  extended  without  injustice  to  the  revision 
of  tlie  later  books  of  the  New  Test. :  "  Psalterium  Komte 
.  .  .  emeiularam  et  juxta  LXX  interpretes,  licet  citrsim 
Diiii/iKi  illtid  e.r  parte  correxeram"  {Prcef.  in  Lib.  Psu.). 
1  his  revision  obtained  the  name  of  the  Roman  Psalter, 
prol)ahly  because  it  was  made  for  the  use  of  the  Roman 
Church  at  the  request  of  Damasus,  where  it  was  re- 
tained till  the  pontificate  of  Pius  V  (A.D.  loGG),  who  in- 
troduced the  Galilean  Psalter  generally,  though  the  Ro- 
man Psalter  was  still  retained  in  three  Italian  churches 


and  Eustochius,  Jerome  commenced  a  new  and  more 
thorough  revision  ((uil/icuu  I'salter).  The  exact  date 
at  which  this  was  made  is  not  known,  but  it  may  be 
lixed  with  great  probability  very  siiortly  after  A.I).3!S7, 
when  he  retired  to  Detidehem,  and  certaiidy  before  3iU, 
when  he  had  begun  his  new  translations  from  the  He- 
brew. In  the  new  revision  Jeronie  attempted  to  repre- 
sent, as  far  as  possible,  by  the  help  of  the  (Jreek  ver- 
sions, the  real  reading  of  the  Hebrew.  With  this  view 
he  adopted  the  notation  of  Origen  [see  .SKfrrAtJiNT; 
comp.  I'raf.  in  Gen.,  etc.],  and  thus  indicated  all  tlie  ad- 
ditions and  omissions  of  the  Sept.  text  re|)roduced  in 
the  Latin.  The  additions  were  marked  by  an  olulits 
(f  );  the  omissions,  which  he  sujjplied,  by  an  asterisk 
(  * ).  The  omitted  passages  he  supplied  by  a  version 
of  the  Greek  of  Theodotion,  and  not  directly  from  the 
Hebrew  ("  unusquisque  .  .  .  uliicunciue  viderit  virgu- 
1am  prajcedentem  [t]  ab  ea  us([ue  ad  duo  puncta  ["] 
qua3  impressimus,  sciat  in  LXX  iiiterfiretibus  plus  ha- 
beri.  Ubi  autem  Stella;  [  *]  siniilitudinem  [lerspexerit, 
de  Ilebneis  voluminibus  additura  noverit,  ;tque  usque 
ad  duo  puncta,  ^i/x^cf  Theodotionis  dumtuxut  editionem, 
qui  simpiicitnte  sermonis  a  LXX  interpret ibus  non  dis- 
cordat"  \_Prcef,  ad  Psa. ;  comp.  Prvef.  in  Job,  Puralip., 
Libr.  Sol(>m.,juxta  LXX  Intt.,  Ep.  cvi,  ud  Sun.  et  /'/¥?.]). 
This  new  edition  soon  obtained  a  wide  popularity, 
(iregory  of  Tours  is  said  to  have  introiluced  it  from 
Rome  into  the  public  services  in  France,  and  from  this 
it  obtained  the  name  of  the  (rallican  Psalter.  The  com- 
parison of  one  or  two  passages  will  show  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  corrections  which  Jerome  introduceil  into 
this  second  work,  as  compared  with  the  Roman  Psalter: 


Old  Latin. 


(Xisi  quod.) 
SiM  quia  (quod). 
Minorasti. 


re/tpexit  me. 
depreca  tionem. 


hiimnum. 

{Domino.) 
jocundatum. 

apud  inferos. 


PsA.  viii,  4-C. 
Roman  Psaltkb. 
Quoniam  videbo  cceIos,  opera  digitorum  tuo- 

nini : 
lunam  et  stejlas  quas  tu  fnnrlasti. 
Quid  est  homo,  quod  meinor  es  ejus? 
aut  filius  hominis,  qiionutm  visitas  cum  ? 
Minuinti  eum  paulo  minus  ab  angelis; 
gloria  et  honore  coionasti  euin  : 
et  constltuisi;!  eum  super  opera  mannum  tua- 

rum. 

Psa.  xxxix,  1-4. 
Exspectaus  exspectavi  Domiuum: 

et  rexpcxit  me  ; 
et  exandivit  diprecationem.  meam; 
et  eduxit  me  de  lacu  miserite, 
et  de  luto  ftecis. 

Et  statuit  super  petram  pedes  meos; 
et  diiexit  gressus  ineos. 
Et  iinniisit  in  os  nieuni  cauticum  novum: 

hymuum  Deo  iiostro. 


GaIXICAN    PSAI.TKU. 

Quoniam  videbo  coelos  *  tuos  "  opera  digito- 
rum tuoruiu  ; 

lunam  et  steUas  qiise  t  tu  "  fiindasti. 

Quid  est  homo,  qitod  niemor  es  ejus? 

aut  liliiis  hominis,  quoniam  visitas  eiini  ? 

Miriuisti  eum  paulo  minus  ab  aiigelis  ; 

gloria  et  honore  corouasti  eum, 

t  et  "  constituisli  eum  super  opera  raaiiuum 
tuaruin. 

Exspectans  exspectavi  Domiuum: 

et  intendit  mihi ; 
et  t  ex  "  audivit  prec.es  meas ; 
et  eduxit  me  de  lacu  miseriae, 
t  et  "  de  luto  fiecis. 
Et  statuit  super  petram  pedes  meos; 
t  et  "  direxit  gi'essus  meos. 
Et  immisit  in  os  nieum  cauticum  novum: 

carmen  Deo  uostro. 


PsA.  xvi  (xv),  8-11  (AoTS  ii,  2.'5-28). 
Providebam  Duminum  iu  couspectu  meo  sem-    Providebam  Dominuni  in  conspectu  meo  sem- 


per, 
quoniam  a  dextiis  est  mihi,  ne  commovear. 
Propter  hoc  delectatum  est  cor  meum, 
et  exsultavit  lingua  mea  : 
insuper  et  caro  mea  reqniescet  in  spe. 


per, 

quoiiiain  a  dextris  est  mihi,  ne  commovear. 
Propter  hoc  Irvtatvm  est  cor  meum, 
et  exsultavit  lingua  mea: 
t  insuper  '  et  caio  mea  requiescet  iu  spe. 


Quoniam  U(m  deieliuques  nnimain  meam  in    Quouiani  non  dereliiiques  animam  meam  iu 


inferno  (-uni) ; 
nee  ilabis  Sanctum  tuum  videre  corruptionem. 
Nolas  niibi  I'ecisti  vias  vitie: 
adimplebis  me  lietitia  rum  vultu  tno: 
delectaiioues  in  dextra  tua,  usque  iu  tlneni. 


iiferno; 

nee  ilabis  Sanctum  tuum  videre  corrnptiouem. 
Nolas  mihi  fecisti  vias  vitie: 
adimplebis  me  Uetitia  cum  vultu  tuo: 
deleclationes  in  dextera  tua  t  usque  "  in  fliiem. 


(ITody,  p.  383,  "in  una  Roma;  Vaticana  ecclesia,  et  ex- 
tra urbem  in  Mediolamnsi  et  in  ecclesia  <!?.  .l/<//7v,Vene- 
tiis").  In  a  short  time  "  the  old  error  prevailed  over 
the  new  correction,"  and,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Paula 


How  far  he  thought  change  really  necessary  will  ap- 
pear from  a  comparison  of  a  few  verses  of  his  transla- 
tion from  the  Hebrew  with  the  earlier  revised  Septua- 
gintal  translations : 


Psa.  xxxiii  (xxxiv),  12-10  (1  Pet.  iii,  10-12). 


Ot.i)  Lati>'. 

Qui*  est  homo  qui  vult  vilam, 
ct  ciipil  videre  dies  bonos '; 
Cohibr  lingu:im  tuam  a  malo: 
et  labia  tua  ne  loquaiitur  dolum. 
iJerirti'  a  malo  et  fac  bonum: 
iiKiuiie  pacem  et  xequere  earn. 
Oculi  Domini  sujierjustos 
ef  atires  ej\is  ad  pieces  eorum. 
Vultus  Domini  super  fatientes  mala. 


Vdi.gatic. 
Quis  est  homo  qui  vult  vitam, 
diligit  dies  videre  bonos? 
Prohibe  linguam  tuaiii  a  malo: 
et  labia  tua  ne  loquaiitur  doiiiin. 
J>ivcne  a  malo  et  fac  boiiiun  : 
inquire  pacem,  et  jiemequere  earn. 
Ofuli  Domini  super  justos 
er  auros  ejus  in  pieces  eoium. 


Jukomk's  Tbansl.  (frrmi  tlw  Ueb.). 
Quis  est  vir  qui  velit  vitam 
diligent  dies  videre  bonos? 
Cv-fitodi  linguam  tuam  a  malo, 
et  labia  tua  ne  loquantur  dolum. 
Jiece.de  a  malo  et  fac  bonum  : 
qucpre  pacein  et  i)ersequeie  cam. 
Oculi  Domini  rtrfjustos 
et  aures  ejus  ad  clamorefi  eorum, 


Vultus  autem  Domini  super  facieutes    Vultus  Domini  super  fucieutes  ma- 
uialu.  lum. 
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PsA.  xxxix  (xl),6-8  (Hei!.  X,  5-10). 

Sacrificinni  et  oblationem  iioluisti:  Sacrilicium  et  oblationeni  noluisii: 

avircfi  autem  perfecisti  mihi.  aiires  autem  pert'ecisti  mihi. 

Holocausta  etiain  pro  delicto  non  pos-  Holocaustum  et  pro  peccato  nou  pos- 

tulasti.  tulasti: 

Ttiucdixi:  Ecce  veiiio.  Tnncdixi:  Ecce  venio. 

lu  cnpite  libri  scriptum  est  de  me  In  capita  libri  scriptnm  est  de  me, 

wtfaciain  voluiitatem  tuam.  wifacereni  voluiitatem  tuam. 


Victivia  ct  oblatione  non  indiges : 

mnen  fodisti  mihi. 

Holocauistum  et  pro  peccato  uon  2>e- 

tisti. 
Tniic  (lixi:  Kcce  venio. 
In  voliiniine  lil)ri  sciipinm  est  de  me, 
ut  facerem  placiturn  tibi. 


PsA.  xviii  (xix),  5  (Rom.  x,  18). 

Ill  omnem  terram  exiit  soniis  eonim:    In  omnem  terram  exivit  souus  eo-  In  Mnwcr.snm  terram  exivit  sonus  eo- 
et  iu  finibus  orbis  terrae  verba  eoruin.           nun :  rum : 

et  iu  fines  orbis  terrae  verba  eoriim.  et  in  finem  orbis  verba  eorum. 


Numerous  manuscripts  remain  which  contain  the  Latin 
Psalter  in  two  or  more  forms.  Thus  Bibl.  Bodl.  Laud. 
35  (10th  century?)  contains  a  triple  Psalter — (iallican, 
Roman,  and  Hebrew  ;  Coll.  C.  C.  Oxon.  xii  (loth  cen- 
tury), Galilean.  Roman,  Hebrew;  ibid.x  (14th  century), 
Galilean,  Hebrew,  Hebrew  text  with  interlinear  Latin  ; 
Brit.  Mits.  Harl.  (543,  a  double  Psalter,  Galilean  and  He- 
brew; ibid.Arund.  155  (11th  century), a  Roman  Psalter 
with  Galilean  corrections;  Cull.  SS.  Trin.  Camhr.  R.  17. 
1,  a  triple  Psalter,  Hebrew,  Galilean,  Roman  ( 12th  cen- 
tury) ;  ibid.  R.  8,  6,  a  triple  Psalter,  the  Hebrew  text 
with  a  peculiar  interlinear  Latin  version,  Jerome's  He- 
brew, Galilean.  An  example  of  the  unrevised  Latin, 
which,  indeed,  is  not  very  satisfactorily  distinguished 
from  the  Roman,  is  found  with  an  Anglo-Saxon  inter- 
linear version,  Univ.  Libr.  Cambr.  Ff.  i,  23  (11th  cen- 
tury). H.Stephens  published  a  Quinmplex  Psalterium, 
Gnlliciim,  Rhoinaicum,  Ihbraicum,  Vetus,  Conciliatum 
(Paris,  1513),  but  he  does  not  mention  the  manuscripts 
from  which  he  derived  his  texts. 

From  the  second  ((Jallican)  revision  of  the  Psalms 
Jerome  appears  to  have  proceeded  to  a  revision  of  the 
other  books  of  the  Old  Test.,  restoring  all,  by  the  help 
of  the  Greek,  to  a  general  conformity  with  the  Hebrew. 
Ill  the  preface  to  the  revision  of  Job,  he  notices  the  op- 
position which  he  had  met  with,  and  contrasts  indig- 
nantly his  own  labors  with  the  more  mechanical  occu- 
pations of  monks  which  excited  no  reproaches  ("Si  aut 
tiscellam  junco  texerem  aut  palmarum  folia  complica- 
rem  .  .  .  nuUiis  morderet,  nemo  reprehenderet.  Nunc 
autem  .  .  .  corrector  vitiorum  falsarius  vocor").  Simi- 
lar complaints,  but  less  strongly  expressed,  occur  in  the 
preface  to  the  books  of  Chronicles,  in  which  he  had  re- 
course to  the  Hebrew  as  well  as  to  the  Greek,  in  order 
to  correct  the  innumerable  errors  in  the  names  by  which 
both  texts  were  deformed.  In  the  preface  to  the  three 
books  of  Solomon  (Proverb?,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles)  he 
notices  no  attacks,  but  excuses  himself  for  neglecting 
to  revise  Ecclesiasticus  and  Wisdom  on  the  ground  that 
"he wished  only  to  amend  the  canonical  Scriptures" 
( "  tantummodo  canonicas  Scripturas  vobis  emendare 
desiderans").  No  other  prefaces  remain,  and  the  re- 
vised texts  of  the  Psalter  and  Job  have  alone  been  pre- 
served ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Jerome 
carried  out  his  design  of  revising  all  the  "canonical 
Scriptures"  (comp.  Ep.  cxii,  ad  August,  [cir.  A.D.  404], 
"Quod  autem  in  alils  qureris  epistolis:  cur  prior  mea 
in  libris  canonids  Interpretatio  asteriscos  habeat  et 
virgulas  pn-enotatas").  He  speaks  of  this  work  as  a 
whole  in  several  places  (e.  g.  A  dr.  Ruf.  ii,  24,  "  Egone 
contra  LXX  interpretes  aliquid  sum  locutus,  quos  ante 
annos  phirimos  diligentissime  emendatos  mere  lingiire 
studiosis  dedi?"  comp.  ibid,  ill,  25;  Ep.  Ixxi,  ad  Lu- 
cin.,  "  Septuaginta  interpretum  editionem  et  te  habere 
non  dubito,  et  ante  annos  plurimos  [he  is  writing  A.U. 
398]  diligentissime  emendatam  studiosis  tradidi"),  and 
distinctly  represents  it  as  a  Latin  version  of  Origen's 
Hexaplar  text  (Ep.  cvi,  ad  Sun.  et  Eret.,"Yja.  autem 
quae  habetur  in  "E^oTrXo^c  ^t  quam  non  vertimus"),  if, 
indeed,  the  reference  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  Psalter, 
which  was  the  immediate  sul)ject  of  discussion.  But 
though  it  seems  certain  that  the  revision  was  made, 
there  is  very  great  difficulty  in  tracing  its  history,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  no  allusion  to  the  revision  occurs 
in  the  preface  to  the  new  translation  of  the  Pentateuch, 


Joshua  (Judges,  Ruth),  Kings,  the  Prophets,  in  which 
Jerome  touches  more  or  less  plainly  on  tlie  difficulties 
of  his  task,  while  he  does  refer  to  his  former  labors  on 
Job,  the  Psalter,  and  the  books  of  Solomon  in  the  par- 
allel prefaces  to  those  books,  and  also  in  his  Apology 
against  Rufinus  (ii,  27,  29-31).  It  has.  indeed,  been 
supposed  (Vallarsi,  Prcef.  in  IJier.  x)  that  these  six 
books  only  were  published  by  Jerome  himself.  The 
remainder  may  have  been  put  into  circulation  surrep- 
titiously. But  this  supposition  is  not  without  difficul- 
ties. Augustine,  writing  to  Jerome  ( cir.  A.D.  405 ), 
earnestly  begs  for  a  copy  of  the  revision  from  the  Sept., 
of  the  |iublication  of  which  he  was  then  only  lately 
aware  {Ep.  xcvi,  34,  "  Deinde  nobis  mittas,  obsecro,  in- 
terpret at  ionem  tuam  de  Septuaginta,  quam  te  edidisse 
nescifbam ;"  comp.  §  34).  It  does  not  appear  whether 
the  request  was  granted  or  not,  but  at  a  much  later  pe- 
riod (cir.  A.D.  416)  Jerome  says  that  he  cannot  furnish 
him  with  "a  copy  of  the  Sept.  [i.e.  the  Latin  version 
of  it]  furnished  with  asterisks  and  obeli,  as  he  had  lost 
the  chief  part  of  his  former  labor  by  some  person's 
treachery"  (ibid.cxxxiv, "  Pieraiiue  prioris  laboris  fraude 
cujusdam  amisimus").  However  this  may  have  been, 
Jerome  could  not  have  spent  more  than  four  (or  five) 
years  on  the  work,  and  that  too  in  the  midst  of  other 
labors,  for  in  491  he  was  already  engaged  on  the  ver- 
sions from  the  Hebrew  which  constitute  his  great  claim 
on  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  Church. 

4.  Translation  of  the.  Old  Test,  from  the  Hebrew. — 
Jerome  commenced  the  study  of  Hebrew  when  he  was 
already  advanced  in  middle  life  (cir.  A.D.  374),  think- 
ing that  the  difficulties  of  the  language,  as  he  quaintly 
paints  them,  would  serve  to  subdue  the  temptations  of 
passion  to  which  he  was  exposed  {^Ep.  cxxv,  12;  comp. 
Pnef.  in  Dan. ).  From  this  time  he  continued  the 
study  with  unabated  zeal,  and  availed  himself  of  every 
help  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  the  language.  His 
first  teacher  had  been  a  Jewish  convert,  but  afterwards 
he  did  not  scruple  to  seek  the  instruction  of  Jews,  whose 
services  he  secured  with  great  difficulty  and  expense. 
This  excessive  zeal  (as  it  seemed)  exposed  him  to  the 
misrepresentations  of  his  enemies,  and  RuHnus  indulges 
in  a  silly  pun  on  the  name  of  one  of  his  teachers,  with 
the  intention  of  showing  that  his  work  was  not  "sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  but  only  of  a 
second  Barabbas"  (Ruf.  Apol.  ii,  12 ;  Hieron.  Apol.  i,  13 ; 
comp.  Ep.  Ixxxiv,  3;  Prcef.  in  Paral.).  Jerome,  how- 
ever,  was  not  deterred  by  ojiposition  from  pursuing  his 
object,  and  it  were  only  to  be  wished  that  he  had  sur- 
passed his  critics  as  much  in  generous  courtesy  as  he 
did  in  honest  labor.  He  soon  turned  his  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  to  use.  In  some  of  his  earliest  critical  letters 
he  examines  the  force  of  Hebrew  words  {Epp.  xviii,  xx, 
A.D.  381,  383);  and  in  384  he  had  been  engaged  for 
some  time  in  comparing  the  version  of  Aquila  with  He- 
brew MSS.  (ibid,  xxxii,  I),  which  a  Jew  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  for  him  from  the  synagogue  (ibid,  xxxvi, 
1).  After  retiring  to  Bethlehem,  he  appears  to  have 
devoted  himself  with  renewed  ardor  to  the  study  of  He- 
brew, and  he  published  several  works  on  the  suljject, 
cir.  A.D.  389  (Qwest.  Hebr.in  Gen.  etc.).  These  essays 
served  as  a  prelude  to  his  New  version,  which  he  now 
commenced.  This  version  was  not  undertaken  with 
anjf^  ecclesiastical  sanction,  as  the  revision  of  the  gospels 
was,  but  at  the   urgent  request  of  private  friends,  or 
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from  his  own  sense  of  the  imperious  necessity  of  the 
work.  Its  history  is  told  in  the  main  in  tlie  prefaces 
to  the  several  instalments  wiiich  were  successively  pub- 
Hsheti.  The  books  of  Samuel  and  Kiuji;s  were  issueil 
(irst,  and  to  these  he  prefixed  the  famous  Proloijus 
Galeatng,  addressed  to  Paula  and  Kustochius,  in  which 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  Hebrew  canon.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  why  lie  selected  these  books  for  his 
experiment,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  request- 
ed by  any  one  to  do  so.  The  work  itself  was  executed 
with  the  greatest  care.  Jerome  speaks  of  the  transla- 
tion as  the  result  of  constant  revision  {Prol.  Gal./^  Lcs^o 
ergo  primum  Sauuiel  et  Malachim  meum  :  meum,  in- 
quam,  meum.  (^uidquid  euira  crebrius  vcrtendo  et 
emendando  soUicitius  et  didicimus  et  tenemus  nostrum 
est").  At  the  time  when  this  was  published  (cir.  A.D. 
391,  392)  other  books  seem  to  have  been  already  trans- 
lated ( iitt/.,  "  omnibus  libris  quos  de  Hebraeo  verti- 
mus"');  and  in  393  the  sixteen  prophets  were  in  circula- 
tion, and  Job  had  lately  been  put  into  the  hands  of  his 
most  intimate  friends  (/,)>.  xlix,  uJ  I'amimwh.).  In- 
deed, it  would  ai>pear  that  already  in  392  he  had  in 
some  sense  completed  a  version  of  the  Old  Test.  {De  Vir. 
III.  cxxxv,  "  Vetus  juxta  Hebraicum  transtuli :"  this 
treatise  was  written  in  that  year);  but  many  books 
were  not  completed  and  published  till  some  years  after- 
wards. The  next  books  which  he  put  into  circidation, 
yet  with  the  jirovision  that  tliey  should  be  confined  to 
friends  (Picef.  in  Ezr.),  were  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, which 
he  translated  at  the  request  of  Dominica  and  Roga- 
tianus,  who  had  urged  him  to  the  task  for  three  years. 
This  was  probably  in  the  year  394  {Vit.  Ilieron.  xxi,4), 
for  in  the  preface  he  alludes  to  his  intention  of  discuss- 
ing a  question  which  he  treats  in  Ep.  Ivii,  written  in 
395  (Z'e  Optimo  Gen.  Interpret.).  In  the  preface  to  the 
Chronicles  (addressed  to  Chromatins),  he  alludes  to  the 
same  epistle  as  "lately  written,"  and  these  books  may 
therefore  be  set  down  to  that  year.  The  three  books 
of  Solomon  followed  in  398,  having  been  "the  work  of 
three  days"  when  he  had  just  recovered  from  a  severe 
illness,  which  he  suffered  in  that  year  (Pz-^b/;,  "  Itaque 
longa  segrotatione  fractus  .  .  .  tridni  opus  nomini  vestro 
[Chroinatio  et  Ileliodoro]  consecravi ;"  comp.  Ep.  Ixxiii, 
10).  The  Octaleuch  now  alone  remained  (ibid.  Ixxi, 
5),  i.  e.  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  and  Esther 
{Prcef.  in  Jos.).  Of  this  the  Pentateuch  (inscribed  to 
Uesiderius)  was  published  first,  but  it  is  uncertain  in 
what  j'ear.  The  preface,  however,  is  not  quoted  in  the 
Apology  affain.it  Riifimts  (A.D.  400),  as  those  of  all  the 
other  books  which  were  then  published,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  set  down  to  a  later  date  (Hody,  p.  357). 
The  remaining  books  were  completed  at  the  request  of 
Eustochius,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Paula,  in  404 
{PrcpJ'.  in  Jos.).  Thus  the  whole  translation  was  spread 
over  a  period  of  about  fourteen  years,  from  the  sixtieth 
to  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  Jerome's  life.  But  still 
parts  of  it  were  finished  in  great  haste  (e.  g.  the  books 
of  Solomon).  A  single  day  was  sufficient  for  the  trans- 
lation of  Tobit  (Prcef.  in  Toh.),  and  "one  short  effort" 
(una  lucubratiuncula)  for  the  translation  of  Judith. 
Thus  there  are  errors  in  the  work  which  a  more  careful 
revision  might  have  removed;  and  Jerome  himself  in 
many  places  gives  renderings  which  he  prefers  to  those 
which  he  had  adopted,  and  admits  from  time  to  time 
that  he  had  fallen  into  error  (Hody,  p.  3(52).  Yet  such 
defects  are  trilling  when  compared  with  what  he  ac- 
complished successfully.  The  work  remained  for  eight 
centuries  the  bulwark  of  Western  Christianity,  and,  as  a 
monument  of  ancient  linguistic  power,  the  translation 
of  the  Old  Test,  stands  unrivalled  and  unique.  It  was 
at  least  a  direct  rendering  of  the  original,  and  not  the 
version  of  a  version. 

IV.  I/i.ftori/  of  Jerome's  Translation  to  the  Invention 
of  Printin;/. — 1.  Eai'ly  Acceptance. — The  critical  labors 
of  Jerome  were  received,  as  such  labors  alwaj^s  are  re- 
ceived by  the  multitude,  with  a  loud  outcry  of  reproach. 
He  was  accused  of  disturbing  the  repose  of  the  Church 


and  shaking  the  foundations  of  faith.  Acknowledged 
errors,  as  he  complains,  were  looked  upon  as  hallowed 
by  ancient  usage  i^Prcrf.in  Jo6.  ii),  and  few  had  the 
wisdom  or  candor  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of 
seeking  for  the  purest  possible  text  of  Holy  Scripture. 
Even  Augustine  was  carried  away  by  the  popular  jircju- 
dice,  and  endeavored  to  discourage  Jerome  from  the 
task  of  a  new  translation  {Ep.  civ),  which  seemed  to 
him  to  be  dangerous  and  almost  profane.  Jerome,  in- 
deed, did  little  to  smooth  tlie  way  for  the  rece|)tion  of 
his  work.  The  violence  and  bitterness  of  his  language 
is  more  like  that  of  the  rival  scholars  of  the  IGth  cen- 
tury than  of  a  Christian  lather,  and  there  are  few  more 
touching  instances  of  humility  than  that  of  the  young 
Augustine  bending  himself  in  entire  submission  before 
the  contemptuous  and  impatient  reproof  of  the  veteran 
scholar  {Ep.  cxii,  s.  f.).  But  even  Augustine  could  not 
overcome  the  force  of  early  habit.  To  the  last  he  re- 
mained faithf(d  to  the  Italic  text  which  he  had  first 
used;  and  while  he  notices  in  his  Ketractationes  several 

j  faulty  readings  which  he  had  formerly  embraced,  he 
shows  no  tendency  to  substitute  generally  the  New  ver- 
sion for  the  Old.  In  such  cases  Time  is  the  great  reformer. 
Clamor  based  upon  ignorance  soon  dies  away,  and  the 

I  New  translation  gradually  came  into  use  equally  with 
the  Old,  and  at  length  supplanted  it.     In  the  oth  cen- 

j  tury,  it  was  adopted  in  (Jaul  by  Eucherius  of  Lyons. 

\  Vincent  of  Lerins,  Sedulius.  and  Claudianus  ISIamertus 
(Hody,  p.  398),  but  the  Old  Latin  was  still  retained  in 
Africa  and  Britain  (ibid.).  In  the  Gth  century,  the  use 
of  Jerome's  version  was  universal  among  scholars  ex- 
cept in  Africa,  where  the  other  still  lingered  (Junilius); 
and  at  the  close  of  it,  Gregory  the  Great,  while  com- 
inenting  on  Jerome's  version,  acknowledged  that  it  was 
admitted  equally  with  the  Old  by  the  apostolic  see 
{Prcf.  in  Job.  ad  Leandrum,  "Novam  translationem 
dissero,  sed  ut  comprobationis  causa  exigit,  nunc  No- 
vam, nunc  Veterem,  per  testimonia  assumo ;  iit  quia 
sedes  apostolica  [cui  auctore  Deo  praesideo]  utratpie 
utitur  mei  quoque  labor  studii  ex  utraque  fulciatur"). 
But  the  Old  version  was  not  authoritatively  displaced, 
though  the  custom  of  the  Roman  Church  prevailed  also 
in  the  other  churches  of  the  West.  Thus  Isidore  of 
Seville  {De  Ojjic.  Eccles.  i,  12),  after  affirming  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Sept.,  goes  on  to  recommend  the  ver- 
sion of  Jerome,  "wliich,"' he  says,  "is  used  universally 
as  being  more  truthful  in  substance  and  more  perspicu- 
ous in  language"  (Hody,  p.  402).  In  the  7th  century 
the  traces  of  the  Old  version  grow  rare.  Julian  of 
Toledo  (A.D.  67G)  affirms  with  a  special  polemical  pur- 
pose the  authority  of  the  Sept.,  and  so  of  the  Old  Latin; 
but  still  he  himself  follows  Jerome  when  not  influenced 
by  the  requirements  of  controversy  (ibid.  p.  405,  406). 
In  the  8th  century,  Bede  speaks  of  Jerome's  version  as 
"oi<r  edition"  (ibid.  p.  408) ;  and  from  this  time  it  is 
needless  to  trace  its  history,  though  the  Old  Latin  was 
not  wholly  forgotten.  Yet,  throughout,  the  New  version 
made  its  way  without  any  direct  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ty. It  was  adopted  in  the  different  churches  gradually, 
or  at  least  without  any  formal  command  (see  ibid.  p.  411 
sq.  for  detailed  quotations). 

But  the  Latin  Bible  which  thus  passed  gradually 
into  use  under  the  name  of  Jerome  was  a  strangely 
composite  work.  The  books  of  the  Old  Test.,  with  one 
exception,  were  certainly  taken  from  his  version  from 
the  Hebrew ;  but  this  had  not  only  been  variously  cor- 
rupted, but  was  itself  in  many  particulars  (especially  in 
the  Pentateuch)  at  variance  with  his  later  judgment. 
Long  use,  however,  made  it  impossible  to  substitute  his 
Psalter  from  the  Hebrew  for  the  Galilean  Psalter;  and 
thus  this  book  was  retained  from  the  Old  version,  as  Je- 
rome had  corrected  it  from  the  Sept.  Of  the  Apocry- 
phal books,  Jerome  hastily  revised  or  translated  two  only, 
.ludith  and  Tobit.  The  remainder  were  retained  from 
the  Old  version  against  his  judgment;  and  the  Apocry- 
phal additions  to  Daniel  and  Esther,  which  he  had  care- 
fully marked  as  apocryi>hal  in  his  own  version,  were 
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treated  as  integral  parts  of  the  books.  A  few  MSS.  of 
the  Bible  faitlifiilly  preserved  the  "  Hebrew  canon,"  but 
the  great  mass,  according  to  the  general  custom  of  copy- 
ists to  omit  nothing,  included  ever\'thing  which  had 
held  a  place  in  the  Old  Latin.  In  the  New  Test,  the 
only  important  addition  which  was  frequently  interpo- 
lated was  the  Apocryphal  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans. 
The  text  of  the  gospels  was  in  the  main  Jerome's  re- 
vised edition;  that  of  the  remaining  books  his  very  in- 
complete revision  of  the  Old  Latin.  Thus  the  present 
Vulgate  contains  elements  which  belong  to  every  period 
and  form  of  the  Latin  version — (1.)  Unmnsvd  Old  Lat- 
in: Wisdom,  Ecclus.,  1  and  2  Mace,  Baruch.  (2.)  Old 
Latin  revised  from  the  Sept. :  Psalter.  (3.)  Jer(tme!sfree 
translation  from  the  oriyinal  text:  Judith,  Tobit.  (4.) 
Jerome's  translation  from  the  original:  Old  Test,  ex- 
cept Psalter.  (5.)  Old  Latin  revised  from  Greek  MSS. : 
Gospels.  {&.~)  Old  Latin  cursorily  revised:  the  remain- 
der of  the  New  Test. 

2.  Revision  of  Alciiin. — Meanwhile  the  text  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  Latin  Bible  was  rapidly  deterio- 
rating. The  simultaneous  use  of  the  Old  and  New  ver- 
sions necessarily  led  to  great  corruptions  of  both  texts. 
Mixed  texts  were  formed  according  to  the  taste  or  judg- 
ment of  scribes,  and  the  confusion  was  further  increased 
by  the  changes  which  were  sometimes  introduced  by 
those  who  had  some  knowledge  of  (ireek.  From  this 
cause  scarcely  any  Anglo-Saxon  Vulgate  MS.  of  the 
8th  or  9th  century,  in  all  probability,  is  wholly  free 
from  an  admixture  of  old  readings.  Several  remark- 
able examples  are  noticed  below;  and  in  rare  instances 
it  is  difhcult  to  decide  whether  the  text  is  not  rather 
a  revised  Vetus  than  a  corrupted  Vulgata  nova  (e.  g. 
Brit.  Mus. /?e/7.  i,  E.  vi;  Addit.  5463).  As  early  as  the 
6th  century,  Cassiodorus  attempted  a  partial  revision 
of  the  text  (Psalter,  Prophets,  Epistles)  by  a  collation 
of  old  MSS.  But  private  labor  was  unable  to  check 
the  growing  corruption,  and  in  the  8th  centurj'  this 
had  arrived  at  such  a  height  that  it  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Charlemagne.  Cliarlemagne  at  once  sought 
a  remedy,  and  intrusted  to  Alcuin  (cir.  A.D.  802)  the 
task  of  revising  the  Latin  text  for  public  use.  This 
Alcuin  appears  to  have  done  simply  by  the  use  of  MSS. 
of  the  Vulgate,  and  not  by  reference  to  the  original 
texts  (Porson,  Letter  vi  to  Travis,  p.  145).  The  pas- 
sages which  are  adduced  by  Hody  to  prove  his  famil- 
iarity with  Hebrew  are,  in  fact,  only  ijuotations  from 
Jerome,  and  he  certainly  left  the  text  unaltered — at 
least  in  one  place  where  Jerome  points  out  its  inaccu- 
racy (Gen.  XXV,  8).  The  patronage  of  Cliarlemagne 
gave  a  wide  currency  to  the  revision  of  Alcuin,  and 
several  MSS.  remain  which  claim  to  date  immediately 
from  his  time.  According  to  a  verj'  remarkable  state- 
ment, Charlemagne  was  more  than  a  patron  of  sacred 
criticism,  and  himself  devoted  the  last  year  of  his  life 
to  the  correction  of  the  gospels  "  with  the  help  of  Greeks 
and  Syrians"  (Van  Ess,  p.  159,  quoting  Theganas, Script. 
Hist.  Franc,  ii,  277). 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  probable  that  Alcuin's  re- 
vision contributed  much  towards  preserving  a  good  Vul- 
gate text.  The  best  MSS.  of  his  recension  do  not  differ 
widely  from  the  pure  Hieronymian  text,  and  his  author- 
ity must  have  done  much  to  check  the  spread  of  the 
interpolations  which  reappear  afterwards,  and  which 
were  derived  from  the  intermixture  of  the  Old  and  New 
versions.  Examples  of  readings  which  seem  to  be  due 
to  him  occur:  Deut.  i,  9,  add.  solitudinem ;  venissemns, 
for  -etis ;  ver.  4,  ascendimus,  for  ascendemus ;  ii,  24,  in 
manu  tua,  for  in  manus  tuas ;  iv,  33,  vidisli,  for  vixisti  ; 
vi,  13,  ipsi,  add.  soli;  xv,  9,  oculos,  om.  tuos ;  xvii,  20, 
filius,  for  flii;  xxi,  6,  add.  venient ;  xxvi,  16,  at,  for  et. 
But  the  new  revision  was  gradually  deformed,  though 
later  attempts  at  correction  were  made  by  Lanfranc  of 
Canterbury  (A.D.  1089,  Hody,  p.  416),  Card.  Nicolaus 
(A.D.  1 150),  and  the  Cistercian  abbot  Stephanus(cir. A.D. 
1150).  In  tlie  13th  century  Correctoria  were  drawn  up, 
especially  in  France,  in  which  varieties  of  reading  were 


discussed ;  and  Roger  Bacon  complains  loudly  of  the 
confusion  which  was  introduced  into  the  "  common,  that 
is,  the  Parisian,  copy ;"  and  quotes  a  false  reading  from 
Mark  viii,  38,  where  the  correctors  had  substituted  con- 
fessus  for  confusus  (Hody,  p.  419  sq.).  Little  more  was 
done  for  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  till  the  invention  of 
printing;  and  the  name  of  Laurentius  Valla  (cir.  1450) 
alone  deserves  mention,  as  of  one  who  devoted  the  liigh- 
est  powers  to  the  criticism  of  Holy  Scripture,  at  a  time 
when  such  studies  were  little  esteemed. 

V.  History  of  the  Printed  Text. — 1.  Earhj  Editions. — 
It  was  a  noble  omen  for  the  future  progress  of  printing 
that  the  first  book  which  issued  from  the  press  was  the 
Bible ;  and  the  splendid  pages  of  the  Mazarin  Vulgate 
(Mainz — Gutenburg  and  Fust)  stand  yet  unsurpassed  by 
the  latest  efforts  of  typography.  This  work  is  referred 
to  about  the  year  1455,  and  presents  the  common  text 
of  the  15th  century.  Other  editions  followed  in  rapid 
succession  (the  fust  with  a  date,  Mainz,  1462,  Fust  and 
Schoiffer),  but  they  offer  nothing  of  critical  interest. 
The  first  collection  of  various  readings  appears  in  a  Paris 
edition  of  1504,  and  others  followed  at  Venice  and  Lyons 
in  1511,  1513;  but  cardinal  Ximenes  (1502-1517)  was 
the  first  who  seriously  revised  the  Latin  text  ('■  contuli- 
mus  cum  quamplurimis  exemplaribus  venerandie  ve- 
tustatis;  sed  his  maxime,  ipiaj  in  publica  Complutensis 
nostra3  universitatis  bibliotiieca  rcconduntur,  qua;  supra 
octingentesimum  abhinc  annum  lilteris  Gothicis  con- 
scripta,  ea  sunt  sinceritate  ut  nee  apicis  lapsus  possit  in 
eis  deprehendi"  [/'/•ce/'.]),  to  which  he  assigned  the  mid- 
dle place  of  honor  in  his  Polyglot  between  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  texts.  The  Complutensian  text  is  said  to 
be  more  correct  than  those  which  preceded  it,  but  still 
it  is  very  far  from  being  pure.  This  was  followed  in 
1528  (2d  ed.  1532)  by  an  edition  of  R.  Stephens,  who  had 
bestowed  great  pain^  upon  the  work,  consulting  three 
MSS.  of  high  character  and  the  earlier  editions;  but  as 
yet  the  best  materials  were  not  open  for  use.  About 
the  same  time  various  attempts  were  made  to  correct 
the  Latin  from  the  original  texts  (Erasmus,  1516;  Pag- 
ninus,  1518-28;  Card.  Cajetan:  Steuchius,  1529;  Cla- 
rius,  1542),  or  even  to  make  a  new  Latin  version  (.lo. 
Campensis,  1533).  A  more  important  edition  of  R.  Ste- 
phens followed  in  1540,  in  which  he  made  use  of  twenty 
MSS.  and  introduced  considerable  alterations  into  his 
former  text.  In  1541  another  edition  was  published  by 
Jo.  Benedictus  at  Paris,  which  was  based  on  the  colla- 
tion of  MSS.  and  editions,  and  was  often  reprinted  af- 
terwards. Vercellone  speaks  much  more  highly  of  the 
Biblia  Ordinaria,  with  glosses,  etc.,  published  at  Lyons, 

1545,  as  giving  readings  in  accordance  with  the  oldest 
IMSS.,  though  the  sources  from  which  they  are  derived 
are  not  given  (Varice  Lect.  xcix).  The  course  of  con- 
troversy in  the  16th  century  exaggerated  the  impor- 
tance of  the  differences  in  the  text  and  interpretation 
of  the  Vulgate,  and  the  confusion  called  for  some  rem- 
edy. An  authorized  edition  became  a  necessity  for  the 
Romish  Church,  and,  however  gravely  later  theologians 
may  have  erred  in  explaining  the  policy  or  intentions 
of  the  Tridentine  fathers  on  this  point,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  (setting  aside  all  reference  to  the  oriyinal 
texts)  the  principle  of  their  decision — the  preference, 
that  is,  of  the  oldest  Latin  text  to  any  later  Latin  ver- 
sion— was  substantially  right. 

2.  The  Sixtine  and  Clementine  Vulgates. — The  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  held  on  Dec.  13,  1645. 
After  some  preliminary  arrangements,  the  Nicene  Creed 
was  formally  promulgated  as  the  foundation  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  on  Feb.  4, 1546,  and  then  the  council  proceed- 
ed to  the  question  of  the  authority,  text,  and  interpre- 
tation of  Holy  Scripture.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  report  upon  the  subject,  which  held  private  meetings 
from  Feb.  20  to  March  17.  Considerable  varieties  of 
opinion  existed  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  original 
and  Latin  texts,  and  the  final  decree  was  intended  to 
serve  as  a  compromise.     This  was  made  on  April  8, 

1546,  and  consisted  of  two  parts — the  first  of  which  con- 
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tains  the  list  of  the  canonical  books,  with  the  usual 
anathema  on  those  who  refuse  to  receive  it;  while  the 
second,  "  On  the  Edition  and  Use  of  tlie  Sacred  Books." 
contains  no  anathema,  so  that  its  contents  are  not  arti- 
cles of  faith.  The  wordiuLC  "f  'I'l'  decree  itself  contains 
several  marks  of  the  controversy  from  which  it  arose, 
anil  admits  of  a  far  more  liberal  construction  than  later 
j;losses  have  affixed  to  it.  In  attirming  the  authority 
of  the  "  Old  Vulgate,"  it  contains  no  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  original  texts.  The  ([uestion  decided  is 
simply  the  relative  merits  of  the  current  Latin  versions 
("si  ex  omnibus  Latiuis  versionibtis  qua?  circiimferuii- 
tur"),  and  this  only  in  reference  to  public  exercises. 
The  object  contemplated  is  the  advantage  Qitilila.'i) 
of  the  Church,  and  not  anything  essential  to  its  con- 
stitution. It  was  further  enacted,  as  a  check  to  the 
license  of  printers,  that  "  Holy  Scripture,  but  especially 
the  old  and  common  [Vulgate]  edition  [evidentlv  with- 
out excluding  the  original  texts],  should  be  printed  as 
correctly  as  possible."  In  spite,  however,  of  the  com- 
parative caution  of  the  decree,  and  the  interpretation 
which  was  affixed  to  it  by  the  highest  authorities,  it 
was  received  with  little  favor,  and  the  want  of  a  stand- 
ard text  of  the  Vulgate  practically  left  the  question  as 
unsettled  as  before.  The  decree  itself  was  made  by 
men  little  fitted  to  anticipate  the  difficulties  of  textual 
criticism,  but  afterwards  these  were  found  to  be  so  great 
that  for  some  time  it  seemed  that  no  authorized  edition 
would  appear.  Tiie  theologians  of  Belgium  diil  some- 
thing to  meet  the  want.  In  15-17  the  first  edition  of 
Ilenteiiius  appeared  at  Louvaiii,  which  had  verj'  consid- 
erable influence  upon  later  copies.  It  was  based  upon 
the  collation  of  Latin  ]MSS.  and  the  Stephanie  edition 
of  1540.  In  the  Antwerp  Polyglot  of  15G8-72  the  Vul- 
gate was  borrowed  from  the  Complutcnsian  (Vercellone, 
Var.  Led.  ci) ;  but  in  the  Antwerp  edition  of  the  Vul- 
gate of  1573-7-1  the  text  of  Hentenius  was  adopted,  with 
copious  additions  of  readings  by  Lucas  Brugensis.  This 
last  was  designed  as  the  |ireparation  and  temporary  sub- 
stitute for  the  papal  edition ;  indeed,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  was  not  put  forth  as  the  "correct  edi- 
tion required  by  the  Tridentine  decree"  (comp.  Lucas 
Brug.  ap.  Vercellone,  cii).  But  a  papal  board  was  al- 
ready engaged,  however  desultorily,  upon  the  work  of 
revision.  The  earliest  trace  of  an  attemiit  to  realize 
the  recommendations  of  the  council  is  found  fifteen 
years  after  it  was  made.  In  15(51  Paulus  Manutius 
(son  of  Aldus  Manutius)  was  invited  to  Eome  to  super- 
intend the  printing  of  Latin  and  Greek  Bibles  (Vercel- 
lone, Var.  Led.  etc.,  i,  prol.  xix,  note).  During  that 
year  and  the  next  several  scholars  (with  Sirletus  at 
their  head)  were  engaged  in  the  revision  of  the  text. 
In  the  pontificate  of  Pius  V  the  work  was  continued, 
and  Sirletus  still  took  a  chief  part  in  it  (15(19-70)  (ibid. 
loc.  cit.  prol.  XX,  note),  but  it  was  currently  reported 
that  the  difficulties  of  publishing  an  authoritative  edi- 
tion were  insuperable.  Nothing  further  was  done  to- 
wards the  revision  of  the  Vulgate  under  Gregory  XIII, 
hut  preparations  were  made  for  an  edition  of  the  Sept. 
This  appeared  in  1587,  in  the  second  year  of  the  pon- 
tificate of  Sixtus  V,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  work.  After  the  publication  of  the 
Sept.,  Sixtus  immediately  devoted  himself  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an  edition  of  the  Vulgate.  He  was  himself 
a  scliolar.  and  his  imperious  genius  led  him  to  face  a 
task  from  whicli  others  had  shrunk.  "He  had  felt," 
he  says,  "from  his  first  accession  to  the  papal  throne 
(1585),  great  grief,  or  even  indignation  (imligne  fe- 
7-enfes),  that  the  Tridentine  decree  was  still  unsatisfied;" 
and  a  board  was  appointed,  under  the  iiresidency  of  car- 
dinal Carafa,  to  arrange  the  materials  and  offer  sugges- 
tions for  an  edition.  Sixtus  himself  revised  the  text, 
rejecting  or  confirming  the  suggestions  of  the  board  by 
his  absolute  judgment ;  and  when  the  work  was  print- 
ed, he  examined  the  sheets  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
corrected  the  errors  with  his  own  hand.  The  edition 
appeared  in  1500,  with  the  famous  constitution ..£V«h«s 


ilk  (dated  INIarch  1,  1589)  prefixed,  in  which  Sixtus 
affirmed  with  characteristic  decision  the  plenary  author- 
ity of  the  edition  for  all  future  time.  "By  the  fulness 
of  apostolical  power"  (such  are  his  words),  "we  decree 
and  declare  that  this  edition  .  .  .  approved  by  the  au- 
thority deliveretl  to  us  by  the  Lord,  is  to  be  received 
and  held  as  true,  lawful,  authentic,  and  unquestionable, 
in  all  public  and  pi-irate  discussion,  reading,  preaching, 
and  explanation."  He  further  forbade  expressly  the 
pid)lication  of  various  readings  in  co()ies  of  the  Vulgate, 
and  pronounced  that  all  readings  in  other  editions  and 
IMSS.  which  vary  from  those  of  the  revised  text  "  are  to 
have  no  credit  or  authority  for  the  future"  ("  ea  in  iis 
qua^  huic  nostrse  editioni  non  consenserint,  nullain  in 
posterum  Hdem,  nuUamque  auctorilatem  haliitura  esse 
decerninuis").  It  was  also  enacted  that  the  new  revision 
should  be  introduced  into  all  missals  and  service-books, 
and  the  greater  excommunication  was  threatened  against 
all  who  in  any  way  contravened  the  constitution.  Had 
the  life  of  Sixtus  been  prolonged,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  his  iron  will  would  have  enforced  the  changes 
which  he  thus  peremptorily  proclaimed;  but  he  died  in 
August,  1590,  and  those  whom  he  had  alarmed  or  of- 
fended took  immediate  measures  to  iiinder  the  execu- 
tion of  his  designs.  Nor  was  this  without  good  reason. 
He  had  changed  the  readings  of  those  whom  he  had 
employed  to  report  upon  the  text  with  the  most  arbi- 
trary and  unskilful  hand;  and  it  was  scarcely  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  his  jjrecipitate  "  self-reliance 
had  brought  the  Church  into  the  most  serious  peril." 
j  During  the  brief  pontificate  of  Urban  VII  nothing  could 
be  done,  but  the  reaction  was  not  long  delayed.  On  the 
accession  of  Gregory  XIV,  some  went  so  far  as  to  pro- 
pose that  the  edition  of  Sixtus  should  be  absolutely 
prohibited,  but  Bellarmine  suggested  a  middle  course. 
He  proposed  that  the  erroneous  alterations  of  the  text 
!  which  had  been  made  in  it  ("qii;¥  male  mutata  erant") 
:  "should  be  corrected  with  all  jiossible  speed,  and  the 
Bible  reprinted  under  the  name  of  Sixtus,  with  a  jirefa- 
I  tory  note  to  the  effect  that  errors  {aliqua  ei-7-ata)  had 
crept  into  the  former  editio:i  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
;  printers."  This  pious  fraud,  or  rather  daring  falsehood 
I  — for  it  can  be  called  by  no  other  name — found  favor 
with  those  in  power.  A  commission  was  appfiinted  to 
revise  the  Sixtine  text,  under  the  presidency  of  the  car- 
dinal Colonna  (Columna).  At  first  the  commissioners 
made  but  slow  progress,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  a  year 
I  would  elapse  before  the  revision  was  comi)leted  (Unga- 
'  relli,  in  Vercellone,  Pi-oleg.  Iviii).  The  mode  of  pro- 
ceedings was  therefore  changed,  and  the  commission 
moved  to  Zagarolo,  the  country-seat  of  Colonna ;  and, 
if  we  may  believe  the  inscription  which  still  commem- 
orates the  event,  and  the  current  report  of  the  time, 
the  work  was  completed  in  nineteen  days.  But  even 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  work  extended  over  six 
months,  it  is  obvious  that  there  was  no  time  for  the 
examination  of  new  authorities,  but  only  for  making 
a  rapid  revision  with  the  help  of  the  materials  al- 
ready collected.  The  task  was  hardly  fiinshed  when 
Gregory  died  (October,  1591),  and  the  pidilication  of 
the  revised  text  was  again  delayed.  His  successor, 
Iiuiocent  IX,  died  within  the  same  year,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1592  Clement  VIII  was  raised  to  the  pope- 
dom. Clement  intrusted  the  final  revision  of  the  text 
to  Toletus,  and  the  whole  was  printed  by  Aldus  Jlanu- 
tius  (the  grandson)  before  the  end  of  1592.  The  pref- 
ace, which  is  moulded  upon  that  of  Sixtus,  was  written 
bv  Bellarmine,  and  is  favoralily  distinguished  from  that 
of  Sixtus  by  its  temperance  and  even  modesty.  The 
text,  it  is  said,  had  been  prepared  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  though  not  absolutely  perfect,  was  at  least 
(what  is  no  idle  boast),  more  correct  than  that  of  any 
former  edition.  Some  readings,  indeed,  it  is  allowed, 
had,  though  wrong,  been  left  unchanged  to  avoid  pop- 
ular offence ;  but  yet  even  here  Bellarmine  did  not 
scruple  to  repeat  the  fiction  of  the  intention  of  Sixtus 
to  recall  his  edition,  which  still  disgraces  the  front  of 
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the  Roman  Vulgate  by  an  apology  no  less  needless  than 
untrue.  Another  edition  followed  in  1593,  and  a  third 
in  1598,  with  a  tri[)le  list  of  errata,  one  for  each  of  the 
tliree  editions.  Other  editions  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished at  Home  (comp.  Vercellone,  civ),  but  with  these 
corrections  the  history  of  the  authorized  text  properly 
concludes. 

The  respective  merits  of  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine 
editions  have  often  been  debated.  In  point  of  mechan- 
ical accuracy,  the  Sixtine  seems  to  be  clearly  superior 
(Van  Ess,  Gesch.  3G5  sq.);  but  Van  Ess  has  allowed 
himself  to  be  misled  in  the  estimate  which  he  gives  of 
the  critical  value  of  the  Sixtine  readings.  The  collec- 
tions lately  published  by  Vercellone  place  in  the  clear- 
est light  the  strange  and  uncritical  mode  in  which  Six- 
tus  dealt  with  the  evidence  and  results  submitted  to 
him.  The  recommendations  of  the  Sixtine  correctors 
are  marked  by  singular  wisdom  and  critical  tact;  and 
in  almost  every  case  where  Sixtiis  departs  from  them 
he  is  in  error.  This  will  be  evident  from  a  collation  of 
the  readings,  in  a  few  chapters,  as  given  by  Vercellone. 
Thus  in  the  "first  four  chapters  of  Genesis  the  Sixtine 
correctors  are  right  against  Sixtus:  i,  2,  27,31;  ii,  18, 
20;  iii,  1,  11,  12,  17,  21,  22;  iv,  1,  5,  7,  8,  9,  15,  16,  19; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  Sixtus  is  right  against  the  cor- 
rectors in  i,  15.  The  Gregorian  correctors,  therefore 
(whose  results  are  given  in  the  Clementine  edition),  in 
the  main  simply  restored  readings  adopted  by  the  Six- 
tine board  and  rejected  by  Sixtus.  In  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  the  Clementine  edition  follows  the  Six- 
tine correctors  where  it  differs  from  the  Sixtine  edition: 
i,  4,  19,  31 ;  ii,  21 ;  iv,  6,  22,  28,  30,  33,  39;  v,  24;  vi,  4; 
viii,  1 ;  ix,  9;  x,  3;  xi,  3 ;  xii,  11, 12,  15,  etc. ;  and  eve- 
ry change  (except,  probably,  vi,  4;  xii,  11, 12 j  is  right ; 
while,  on  the  other  hantl,  in  the  same  chapters  there 
are  apparently  only  two  instances  of  variation  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  Sixtine  correctors  (xi,  10, 
32).  But  in  point  of  fact  the  Clementine  edition  errs 
by  excess  of  caution.  Within  the  same  limits  it  fol- 
lows Sixtus  against  the  correctors  wronglv  in  ii,  33; 
iii,  10,  12,  13,  1(5,  19,  20:  iv,  10,  11,  28,42;  vi,  3;  xi,  28; 
and  in  the  whole  book  admits  in  the  following  passages 
arbitrary  changes  of  Sixtus:  iv,  10;  v,  24;  vi,  13;  xii, 
15,  32;  xviii,  10,  11;  xxix,  23.  In  the  New  Test.,  as 
the  report  of  the  Sixtine  correctors  has  not  yet  been 
]niblished,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  same  law 
holds  good;  but  the  following  comparison  of  the  varia- 
tions of  the  two  editions  in  continuous  passages  of  the 
gospels  and  epistles  will  show  that  the  Clementine, 
though  not  a  pure  text,  is  yet  very  far  purer  than  the 
Sixtine,  which  often  gives  Old  Latin  readings,  and  some- 
times appears  to  depend  simplj'  on  patristic  authority 
(i.  e.  pp.  11.) : 

Sixtine.  Clementine. 

]\Iatt.  i,  23,  vocabitiu-  (pp.  11.).  vocabuut. 

ii,    5,  Juda  (gilt.  luin.  etc.).        Jiidse. 

13,  surge,  accipe  (?).  surye  et  aocipe. 

iii,    2,  appropinquabit    (iv,      appropiiiquavit. 

17),  (MSS. Gallic.  i)p. 

11.). 

3,  de  quo  dictum  est  (tol.     qui  dictus  est. 

it.). 
10,  arboris  (Tert.).  arborum. 

iv,    6,  ut .  .  .  tolhuit  (it.).  er,  .  .  .  tollent. 

V,  Jesus  ruisum.  JeMis:  Rursum. 

15,  GaliljeiB  (it.  am.  etc.).       Galil.-ea. 
1(1,  anil)nlabat  (?).  sedebat. 

V,  11,  vobis    homilies    (gat.      vobis. 
mm.  etc.^. 
30,  nbscinde  (?).  abscide. 

•10,  in  judicio  (it.).  jndicio. 

vi,    7,  eth.  faciniu  (it.).  ethnici. 

30,  enim  (it.).  nntem. 

vii,    1,  et  non  judicabiniini,      ut  nou  jiidicemini. 
uolite    coiidemuMie 
et  non  condemnabi- 
iniiii  (?). 

4,  sine,  fralei- (it.  PI).  II.).  sine. 
23,  ameomnes  (ii.pp.  II.).  a  me. 
2.5,  supra  (pp.  11.  tol.  etc.).      super. 

20,  scribas  (it.).  i^^cfibse  eorum. 

viii,    0,  alio  (it.  .-im.  etc.).  nlii. 

12,  nl)i  dtp.  11.).  ibi. 

IS,  jussit  discii)nloB  (it.).      jussit. 
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Matt,  viii,  20,  caput  snum  (it.  tol.).  ca))ut. 

2S,  venisset  Jesus  (it.).  venisset. 

32,  inagno  inipetu  (it.).  inipotu. 

33,  hiec  omnia  (?).  omnia. 

34,  rogabant  euni  ut  Je-  rogabant  ut. 

f^US   (?). 

Eph.  i,  1.5,  ill  Christo  J.  (pp.  11.  in  Domino  J. 
Bodl.). 

21,  domiuatloiiem  (?).  et  dominationem. 
ii,    1,  vos  convivilicavii,  (pp.  vos. 

11.). 

11,  vo.s  eratis  (pp.  11.  Bodl.      vos. 

etc.). 

— ,  dicebamini  (pp.  II. >.  diciiiiiiii. 

12,  qui  (pp.  11.  Bodl.  etc.).  qiiod. 

22,  Sjiiriui  Saucto  (pp.  11.  Spiritu. 

.Sang.  etc.). 

iii,    S,  milii  enim  (pp.  II.).  mihi. 

10,  virtutem  (it.).  viitute. 

— ,  in    inteiioie    homine  iu  iuteriorem  homi- 
(pp.  II.  Bddl.).  iieni. 

iv,  22,  depDuite  (it.).  de|)Oiicre. 

30,  iu   die  (pp.   11.  Bodl.  in  diem, 
etc.). 

V,  26,  mnudanseani  (pp.  11.).  miindans. 

27,  in  gloriosam  (?).  glorinsam. 

vi,  15,  iiii)r8e|)aratioiieiii(it.).  in  pra'paratione. 

20,  iu  catena  ista  (it.  ?).  in  cateua  ita. 

3.  Late?-  Editions.  —  While  the  Clementine  edition 
was  still  recent,  some  thoughts  seem  to  have  been  en- 
tertained of  revising  it.  Lucas  Brugensis  made  impor- 
tant collections  for  this  purpose;  but  the  practical  ditii- 
culties  were  found  to  be  too  great,  and  the  study  of  va- 
rious readings  was  reserved  for  scholars  (Bellarmin.  ad 
Liicam  Brug.  1606).  In  the  next  generation  use  and 
controversy  gave  a  sanctity  to  the  authorized  text. 
Many,  especially  in  Spain,  pronounced  it  to  have  a  value 
superior  to  the  originals,  and  to  be  inspired  in  every 
detail  (comp.  Van  Ess.  Gesch.  p.  401,  402 ;  Hody,  III,  ii. 
15) ;  but  it  is  useless  to  dwell  on  the  history  of  such  ex- 
travagancies, from  which  the  Jesuits,  at  least,  following 
their  great  champion  Bellarmine,  wisely  kept  aloof.  It 
was  a  more  serious  matter  that  the  universal  acceptance 
of  the  papal  text  checked  the  critical  study  of  the  mate- 
rials on  which  it  was  professedly  based.  At  length, 
however,  in  1706,  Martianay  published  a  new,  and,  iu 
the  main,  better,  text,  chietiy  from  original  MS.S.,  in  his 
edition  of  Jerome.  Vallarsi  added  fresh  collations  in 
his  revised  issue  of  Martianay's  work  ;  but  in  both  cases 
the  collations  are  imperfect,  and  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine with  accuracy  on  what  MS.  authority  the  text 
which  is  given  depends.  Sabatier,  though  professing 
only  to  deal  with  the  Old  Latin,  published  important 
materials  for  the  criticism  of  Jerome's  version,  and  gave 
at  length  the  readings  of  Lucas  Brugensis  (1743).  More 
than  a  century  elapsed  before  anything  more  of  impor- 
tance was  done  for  the  te.xt  of  the  Latin  version  of  the 
Old  Test.,  when  at  length  the  fortunate  discovery  of  the 
original  revision  of  the  Sixtine  correctors  again  directed 
the  attention  of  Roman  scholars  to  their  authorized 
text.  The  first-fruits  of  their  labors  are  given  in  the 
volume  of  Vercellone,  already  often  quoted,  which  has 
thrown  more  light  upon  the  liistory  and  criticism  of  the 
Vulg.  than  any  previous  work.  There  are  some  defects 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  materials,  and  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  editor  has  not  added  either  the  authorize  d 
or  corrected  text;  but  still  the  work  is  such  that  every 
student  of  the  Latin  text  must  be  deeply  interested 
in  it. 

The  neglect  of  the  Latin  text  of  the  Old  Test,  is  but 
a  con.sequence  of  the  general  neglect  of  the  criticism  of 
the  Hebrew  text.  In  the  New  Test,  far  more  has  been 
done  for  the  correction  of  the  Vulg.,  though  even  here 
no  critical  edition  has  yet  been  published.  Numerous 
collations  of  MSS.,  more  or  less  perfect,  have  been  made. 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  points,  Bentley  pointed  out 
the  true  path  which  others  have  followed.  His  own 
collation  of  Latin  MSS.  was  e.xtensive  and  important 
(comp.  Ellis,  Bentkii  Criticn  Sacra,  .xxxv  sq.).  (iries- 
bach  added  new  collations,  and  arranged  those  which 
others  had  made.  Laclimann  printed  the  Latin  text  in 
his  larger  edition,  having  collated  the  Codex  Fuhleiisix 
for  the  purpose.     Tischcndorf  has  labored  among  Latin 
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MSS.,  only  with  less  zeal  than  among  Greek.  Tregelles 
has  given  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Test,  the  text  of 
Cod.  A  widtinus  from  his  own  collation  with  the  varia- 
tions of  the  Clementine  edition.  Hut  in  all  these  cases 
I  he  study  of  the  Latin  was  merely  ancillary  to  that  of 
I  lie  (ireek  text.  Probably,  fmm  tlie  great  antiquity 
and  i)urity  of  the  Coild.  A  mi(i/iiiiix  and  Fidclensis,  tiiere 
is  comparatively  little  scope  for  criticism  in  the  revision 
of  .leromc's  version;  but  it  could  not  be  an  mijirotitable 
work  to  examine  more  in  detail  than  has  yet  been  done 
the  several  phases  through  which  it  has  passed,  and  the 
causes  which  led  to  its  gradual  corruption. 

A  full  account  of  tlie  editions  of  the  Vulg  is  given 
by  jVIasch  (Le  Long),  liibliotheca  Sdcra  (1778-90).  The 
variations  between  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine  editions 
were  collated  by  'i'.  .laincs.  helium  I'<ipii!c,s.  (\inr<u-di<i 
J)i<vors  ( Lond.  ItiOO),  and  more  completely,  with  a  col- 
lation of  the  Clementine  editions,  by  M.  de  liukonto]), 
[mx  de  Luce,  iii,  315  sq.  Vercellone,  correcting  earlier 
critics,  reckons  that  the  whole  nutflber  of  variations  be- 
tween the  two  revisions  is  about  three  thousand  {Pro- 
k'ljii.  xlviii,  noUt). 

VL  Principal  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate. — These  may  brief- 
ly be  enumerated  as  follows:  1.  Cod.  Amiatimi.'',  of  the 
middle  of  the  (iih  century,  the  oldest  and  best  extant; 
in  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence;  it  contains  the 


exKONIBTT 

cjUTs  exouoB'TrecjTcio 
^jc  cr;vT,  Moajss  rcr>as 

2 

NON  hxBecnus  Re<jeor) 
MIS  I  c^esa^Rem 
TwkiceR9o  TR^6idiTeis  iLluo? 

quobjpoxcum *^  inipfo  uircueftr  ecux^cau 
es^^Ji^  Cam  nonconfffi^dienbc^pxzn%  :- 

Specimens  of  MSS.  of  the  Vnlg.ite:   1.  Brit.  Mns.  (Adrlil.  .'140.^),  Undnl ;  2.  Stnnvhnrst  (St.  Cnthbei  tV),  Senii-lincial ; 
3.  Unr.eian  (Brit.  Mns.  1802),  Cursive  ;  4.  Herefoicl  Goi-ilels,  Cursive. 


Old  Test.,  except  Baruch,  and  the  New  Test.;  the  latter 
has  been  edited  from  it  by  Tischendorf  (Leips.  1850, 4to). 
See  Amiatine  1\L\msckipt. 

2.  Biblia  Gothica  Toletanm  Ecclesia,  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, containing  all  the  books  except  Baruch  (Vercel- 
lone, \'(ir.  Led.  i,  84). 

3.  Cod.  Careiisis,  of  the  8th  century,  if  not  earlier; 
contains  the  Old  and  New  Test.;  belongs  to  the  monas- 
tery of  La  Cava,  uear  Salerno ;  examined  by  Tischen- 
dorf. 

4.  Cod.  Paiillinus,  of  the  9th  century,  wants  Baruch; 
at  Kome  (Vercellone,  loc.  cit.). 

5.  Cod.  Statianus  hod.  V'allicellanus,  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury ;  at  Rome  (Vercellone,  I.  c). 

6.  Cod.  Ottobonianits,  of  the  8th  century,  contains  the 
Octateiu^h  ;  in  the  Vatican  (Vercellone,  /.  c). 

7.  Jiihlia  ('(iroliiia, of  thaihh  century;  wants  Baruch, 
and  the  two  last  leaves  are  by  a  later  hand ;  in  the  can- 
tonal library  at  Zurich. 

8.  Hiblio  Bamhurgensia,  of  the  9th  century,  wants 
the  Apocalypse;  it  has  .Jerome's  Epistle  lo  Paulinus 
prefixed  in  large  uncials,  the  rest  of  the  Bl.S.  is  miims- 
cular;  in  this  j\LS.  1  .John  v.  7  appears  (Kopp,  Hil- 
der  u.  Schrifteu  der  Vo7"eit,  i,  184). 

9.  Cod.  Alcuini,  of  the  9th  century,  containing  the 
Old  and  New  Test,  (except  Baruch) ;  supposed  to  be 

that  offered  to  Charlemagne 
at  his  coronation  ;  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  the  re- 
cluses at  jNIoutier  de  Grand- 
val.  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum (Addit.,  10,  .54(i). 

10.  A  ]\LS.  on  very  clean 
parchment,  probably  of  the 
13th  century;  formerly  at 
Altdorf,  now  at  Erlangen 
(Niederer,  Xachrichten  zur 
Kirchen-,  Gelehrten-  uiid  Bii- 
cher-Geschichte,  x,  1"25). 

11.  A  MS.  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, described  in  Eich- 
horn's  Repertoiium,  xvii, 
183  sq. 

12.  Cod.  Fuldensis,  of  the 
6th  century,  contains  the 
New  Test.,  with  the  gospels 
in  the  form  of  a  harmony; 
used  by  Lachmann  in  his 
edition  of  the  Latin  subjoin- 
ed to  his  (ireek  New  Test.; 
a  specimen  was  pul)lished 
by  h'anke  (Marb.  18(!0.  4to). 

13.  Cod.  Forojuliensis ; 
contains  the  four  gospels; 
edited  along  with  fragments 
of  IMark's  gospel  from  the 
Prague  MS.  (previously  ed- 
ited by  Dobrowski,  Frag- 
menfum  Pragense  Ev.  S. 
.Ifarci,  etc.  [Prag.  1778, 
4to]),  and  other  remains  of 
the  same  gospel  from  MSS. 
preserved  at  Venice,  by  Bi- 
anchini.  Append,  ad  Evan- 
gel. Quadi-vpl. 

14.  Cod.  Sangellensis ;  a 
(ineco-Lalin  MS.  of  the  9th 
centurv  ;   contains  the  four 
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£;ospels  in  Greek,  with  an  intcrlinearv  translation ;  ed- 
ited in  fac-simile  by  Eettig  (Turin,  18o(!,  4t<>).  There 
is  another  Cod.  Siiiti/aUciisis  containini;  frafrments  iit'  the 
fi'ospels,  of  the  0th  century,  described  by  Tischcndorf  in 
tlie  Deutsche  Zeltscrifl  fur  chrisll.  WmenscktiJ},  1857, 
No.  7,  and  esteemed  by  him  of  great  vahie  for  the  text 
of  the  Vulgate  (Tischendorf,  I'lvlcrj.  p.  2-19  sq.).  See 
Gall  (Sr.)  Manusckipt. 

Besides  these,  many  codices  exist  both  in  British  and 
Continental  libraries.     See  JManusckipts,  Bihucal. 

VII.  Critical  Value  of  the  Latin  Versions. — 1.  In  the 
Old  Test. — The  Latin  Version,  in  its  various  forms,  con- 
tributes, as  has  already  been  seen,  more  or  less  impor- 
tant materials  for  the  criticism  of  the  original  texts  of 
the  Old  and  New  Tests.,  and  of  tlie  Common  and  Hexa- 
plaric  texts  of  the  Sept.  The  bearing  of  the  Vulg.  on 
the  Sept.  will  not  be  noticed  here,  as  the  points  involved 
in  the  inquiry  more  properly  belong  to  the  liistory  of 
the  Sept.  Little,  again,  need  be  said  on  the  value  of 
the  translation  of  Jerome  for  the  textual  criticism  of 
tlie  Old  Test.  As  a  whole,  his  work  is  a  remarkable 
moimment  of  the  substantial  identity  of  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  4th  century  with  the  present  Masoretic 
text;  and  the  want  of  trustworthy  materials  for  the 
exact  determination  of  the  Latin  text  itself  has  made 
all  detailed  investigation  of  his  readings  impossible  or 
unsatisfactory.  The  passages  which  were  qm)ted  in 
the  premature  controversies  of  the  I6th  and  17th  cen- 
turies, to  prove  the  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  or  Latin 
text,  are  commonly  of  little  importance  so  far  as  the 
text  is  concerned.  It  will  be  enough  to  notice  those 
only  which  are  quoted  by  Whitaker,  the  worthy  antag- 
onist of  Bellarmine  {pispatation  on  /Scripture  [ed.  Park. 
Soc.],  p.  163  sq.). 

Gen.  i,  30,  om.  al!  green  herbs  (in  Vet.  L.) :  iii.  1.5,  ipua 
conteret  cnput  tnnin.  There  seems  [rood  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  orighial  readiiip;  was  ipse.  Comp.  Vercel- 
loiie,  ad  loc.     See  also  (ilen.  iv,  16. 

iii,  IT,  in  opera  tno.     "jlinya  for  "^"liar'n. 

iv,  16,  om.  Nod,  which  is  specially  noticed  in  Jerome's 
Qumst.  Hebr. 

vi,  6,  add.  et  prsecavens  in  futiirnm.  The  words  are  a 
gloss,  and  not  a  piirt  of  the  Vulgate  text. 

viii,  4,  vicesimo  se|)limo/or  septitno  deciyno.     So  Sept. 

viii,  7,  egiediebatur  et  non  levertehatnr.  The  non  is 
wanting  in  the  best  manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate,  and  has 
been  introduced  from  the  Sept. 

xi,  13,  treccntis  tribus  for  qnadrlngentis  tribus.  So 
Sept. 

ix,  1,  fiiudetnr  sanguis  illins.     Om.  "  by  man." 

xxxvii,  2,  sedecim  fur  septemdecim.  Probably  a  trau- 
scriptural  error. 

xxxix,  6,  om.  "  Wherefore  he  left — Joseph." 

xl,5,  om.  "the  butler — prison." 

xlix,  10.    Comp.  Vercelloue,  ad  loc. 

xlix,  33,  om. 

In  sxiv,  6 ;  xxvii,  5 ;  xxxiv.  29,  the  variation  is  proba- 
bly in  the  rendering  only.  The  remaining  passaijes,  ii, 
8;  iii,  6:  iv,  6,  13,  26;  vi,  3 :  xiv,  3;  xvii,  16:  xix,  IS;  xxi, 
'.);  xxiv,  2i ;  XXV,  34:  xxvii,  33;  xxxi,  32;  xxxviii,  5,  23; 
xlix,  22,  contain  dift'evences  of  interpretation;  and  in 
xxxvi,  24,  xli,  45,  the  Vuljrate  appears  to  have  preserved 
important  traditional  renderings. 

2.  In  the  Neio  Test. — The  examples  which  have  been 
given  show  the  comparatively  narrow  limits  within 
which  the  Vulgate  can  be  use(l  for  the  criticism  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  The  version  was  made  at  a  time  when 
the  present  revision  was  already  established;  and  the 
freedom  which  Jerome  allowed  himself  in  rendering 
the  sense  of  the  original  often  leaves  it  doubtful  wheth- 
er in  reality  a  various  reading  is  represented  by  the  pe- 
culiar form  which  he  gives  to  a  particular  passage.  In 
the  New  Test,  the  case  is  far  different.  In  this  the  crit- 
ical evidence  of  the  Latin  is  separable  into  two  distinct 
elements,  the  evidence  of  the  Old  Latin  and  that  of  the 
Hieronymian  revision.  The  latter,  where  it  differs  from 
the  former,  represents  the  received  Greek  text  of  the 
41  h  century,  and  so  far  claims  a  respect  (speaking  rough- 
ly) equal  to  that  due  to  a  first-class  Greek  MS.;  and  it 
may  be  fairlj'  concluded  that  any  reading  opposed  to 
the  combined  testimony  of  the  oldest  Greek  MSS.  and 
the  true  Vulgate  text  either  arose  later  than  the  4th 


century,  or  was  previously  confined  within  a  very  nar- 
row range.  The  corrections  of  Jerome  do  not  carry  us 
back  beyond  the  age  of  existing  Greek  MSS.,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  they  supplement  the  original  testimony 
of  JISS.  by  an  independent  witness.  The  substance  of 
the  Vidgate,  and  the  copies  of  the  Old  Latin,  have  a 
more  venerable  authority.  The  origin  of  the  Latin 
version  dates,  as  lias  been  seen,  frotii  the  earliest  age 
of  the  Christian  Church.  The  translation,  as  a  whole, 
was  practically  fixed  and  current  more  than  a  centurv 
before  the  transcription  of  the  oldest  Greek  MS.  Thus 
it  is  a  witness  to  a  text  more  ancient,  and,  therefore, 
cieteris  paribus,  more  valuable,  than  is  represented  by 
any  other  authority,  unless  the  Peshito  in  its  present 
form  be  excepted.  This  primitive  text  was  not,  as  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  free  from  serious  corruptions  (at 
least  in  the  synoptic  gospels)  from  the  first,  and  was 
variously  corrupted  afterwards.  But  the  .corruptions 
proceeded  in  a  (liffereiit  direction  and  by  a  different  law 
from  those  of  (;reek  MSS.,  and,  consequently,  the  two 
authorities  mutually  correct  each  other.  What  is  the 
nature  of  these  corruptions,  and  what  the  character  and 
value  of  Jerome's  revision  and  of  the  Old  Latin,  will  be 
seen  from  some  examples  to  be  given  in  detail. 

Before  giving  these,  however,  one  preliminary  re- 
mark must  be  made.  In  estimating  the  critical  value 
of  Jerome's  labors,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  his  different  works.  His  mode  of  proceeding 
was  by  no  means  uniform;  and  the  importance  of  his 
judginent  varies  with  the  object  at  which  he  aimeil. 
The  three  versions  of  the  Psalter  represent  completely 
the  three  different  methods  which  he  followed.  At  first 
he  was  contented  with  a  popular  revision  of  the  current 
text  (the  Raman  Psalter) ;  then  he  instituted  an  accu- 
rate comparison  between  the  current  text  and  the  orig- 
inal (the  Gallican  Psalter);  and  in  the  next  place  he 
translated  independently,  giving  a  direct  version  of  the 
original  (the  Hebrew  Psalter).  These  three  methods 
follow  one  another  in  chronological  order,  and  answer 
to  the  wider  views  which  Jerome  gradually  gained  of 
the  functions  of  a  Biblical  scholar.  The  revision  of  the 
New  Test,  belongs,  unfortunately,  to  the  first  period. 
When  it  was  made,  Jerome  w-as  as  yet  unused  to  the 
task,  and  he  was  anxious  not  to  arouse  popular  preju- 
dice. His  aim  was  little  more  than  to  remove  obvious 
interpolations  and  blmiders;  and  in  doing  this  he  like- 
wise introduced  some  changes  of  expression  which  soft- 
ened the  roughness  of  the  old  version,  and  some  which 
seemed  to  be  required  for  the  true  expression  of  the 
sense  (e.  g.  Matt,  vi,  II,  supersubstantialem  for  quotidia- 
num).  But  while  he  accomplished  much,  he  failed  to 
carry  out  even  this  limited  purpose  with  thorough  com- 
pleteness. A  rendering  which  he  commonly  altered 
was  still  sufi'ered  to  remain  in  some  places  without  any 
obvious  reason  (e.  g.  pvcrrrjptov,  Oo^(j^(u,  dipaviZ(^) ;  and 
the  textual  emendations  which  he  introduced  (apart 
from  the  removal  of  glosses)  seem  to  have  been  made 
after  only  a  partial  examination  of  Greek  copies,  and 
those  probably  few  in  number.  The  result  was  such  as 
might  have  been  expected.  The  greater  corruptions 
of  the  Old  Latin,  whether  by  addition  or  omission,  are 
generally  corrected  in  the  Vulgate.  Sometimes,  also, 
Jerome  gives  the  true  reading  in  details  which  had 
been  lost  in  the  Old  Latin:  Matt,  i,  2r>,  cor/noscebat ;  ii, 
23,  p?-ophetas;  v,  22,  oin.  flicij;  ix,  15,  liiyere ;  John  iii, 
8 ;  Luke  ii,  33,  6  wariip ;  iv,  12.  But  not  rarely  he  leaves 
a  false  reading  uncorrected  (Matt,  ix,  28,  vobis ;  x,  42), 
or  adopts  a  false  reading  where  the  true  one  was  also 
current:  xvi,6;  xviii,29;  xix,  4;  John  i,3,  16;  vi,  64. 
Even  in  graver  variations  he  is  not  exempt  from  error. 
The  famous  pericope,  John  vii,  53 ;  viii,  11,  which  had 
gained  only  a  partial  entrance  into  the  Old  Latin,  is  cer- 
tainly established  in  the  Vulgate.  The  additions  in 
Matt,  xxvii,  35;  Luke  iv,  19;  John  v,  4;  1  Pet.  iii,  22, 
were  already  generally  or  widely  received  in  the  Latin 
copies,  and  Jerome  left  them  undisturbed.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Mark  xvi,  9-20 ;  but  the  "  heavenly  tes- 
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timonv"  (1  -I^l"!  v,  7),  which  is  found  hi  the  editions 
of  the  Vulgate,  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  later  interpola- 
tion, duo  to  an  African  gloss;  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  interpolations  in  Acts  viii,  37;  ix,  5,  were 
reallv  erased  by  Jerome,  though  they  maintained  their 
place  in  the  mass  of  Latin  copies. 

Jerome's  revision  of  the  gosjiels  was  far  more  com- 
plete than  that  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  New  Test. 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible,  except  in  the  gospels,  to  de- 
termine any  substantial  dilVercncc  in  the  Greek  texts 
w  hich  are  represiMited  by  the  Old  and  Ilieronymian  ver- 
sions. Elsewhere  the  differences,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
satisfactorily  established,  are  differences  of  ex|)ression, 
and  not  of  text;  and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  readings  which  exist  in  the  best  Vulgate 
MSS,.  when  they  are  at  variance  with  other  Latin  au- 
thorities, rest  ujion  the  deliberate  judgment  of  Jerome. 
On  the  contran,',  his  commentaries  show  that  he  used 
copies  differing  widely  from  the  recension  which  passes 
under  his  name,  and  even  expressly  condemned  as  faulty 
in  text  or  rendering  many  passages  which  are  undoubt- 
edly part  of  the  Vulgate,  'i'hfis  in  his  commentary  on 
the  Galatians  he  condemns  the  additions,  iii,  1,  reritali 
lion  nbedire  ;  v,  21,  homicidia ;  and  the  translations,  i,  16, 
non  acquievi  cariii  et  sanf/uini  (for  non  contuli  cum  came 
et  sanguine) ;  v,  9,  modicum  fermentum  totam  massam 
corriimpit  (for  modicum  fermentum  totam  conspersionem 
J'ermentaf) ;  v,  11,  evacuatum  est  (for  cessavit)  ;  vi,  3, 
seipsum  (seipse)  seducit  (for  mentem  suam  decipit).  In 
tlie  text  of  the  epistle  which  he  gives  there  are  up- 
wards of  fifty  readings  that  differ  from  the  best  Vulgate 
text,  of  which  about  ten  are  improvements  (iv,  21 ;  v, 
13,  23;  vi,  13,  15, 1(5,  etc.),  as  many  more  inferior  read- 
ings (iv,  17, 26, 30,  etc.),  and  the  remainder  differences  of 
expression  :  malo  for  nequam,  recto  pede  incedunt  for 
recte  ambulant,  rursum  for  iteruin.  The  same  differ- 
ences are  found  in  his  commentaries  on  the  other  epis- 
tles :  ad  Ephes.  i,  6 ;  iii,  14 ;  iv,  U) ;  v,  22,  31 ;  ad  Tit.  iii, 
15.  From  this  it  will  be  evident  that  the  Vulgate  text 
of  the  Ac;s  and  the  epistles  does  not  represent  the  critical 
opinion  of  Jerome,  even  in  the  restricted  sense  in  which 
this  is  true  of  the  text  of  the  gospels.  But  still  there 
are  some  readings  which  may  with  probability  be  re- 
ferred to  his  revision  :  Acts  xiii,  18,  mores  eorum  susti- 
nuit  for  nutriit  (iiluit)  cos;  Kora.  xii,  11,  Domino  for 
tempori;  Eph.  iv,  19,  iUiiminabit  te  Christus  for  con- 
tiiif/es  Christum;  (jal.  ii,  5,  neque  ad  horam  cessinius  for 
(id  horam  cessimus ;  1  Tim.  v,  19,  add.  nisi  sub  duobus 
aiit  tribus  testibus. 

3.  The  Vetus  Latina. — The  chief  corruptions  of  the 
Old  Latin  consist  in  the  introduction  of  glosses.  These, 
like  the  corresponding  additions  in  the  Codex  Bezce  (Dj), 
are  sometimes  indications  of  the  venerable  antiquity  of 
the  source  from  which  it  was  derived,  and  seem  to  carry 
us  back  to  the  time  when  the  evangelic  tradition  had 
not  yet  been  wholly  superseded  i)v  the  written  gospels. 
Such  are  the  interpolations  at  Matt,  iii,  15;  xx,  28; 
Luke  iii,  22  (comp.  also  i,  46;  xii,  38);  l)ut  more  fre- 
ipientlv  they  arc  derived  from  parallel  passages,  either 
by  direct  transference  of  the  words  of  another  evange- 
list or  by  the  reproduction  of  the  substance  of  them. 
These  iiiterijolations  are  frequent  in  the  synoptic  gos- 
pels: Matt,  iii,  3;  Mark  xvi,  4;  Luke  i,  29;  vi,  10;  ix, 
43.  50,  54;  xi,  2;  and  occur  also  in  John  vi,  56,  etc. 
IJut  in  John  the  Old  Latin  more  commonly  errs  b}'  de- 
tect than  by  excess.  Thus  it  omits  clauses  certainly  or 
probably  genuine:  iii.  31;  iv,  9;  v,36;  vi,  23;  viii,  58, 
etc.  Sometimes,  again,  the  renderings  of  the  Greek 
text  are  free:  Luke  i,  29;  ii,  15;  vi,  21.-  Such  varia- 
tions, however,  are  rarely  likely  to  mislead.  Otherwise 
the  01<1  Latin  text  of  the  gospels  is  of  the  highest  value. 
There  are  cases  where  some  Latin  MSS.  combine  with 
one  or  two  other  of  the  most  ancient  witnesses  to  sup- 
port a  reading  which  has  been  obliterated  in  the  mass 
of  authorities:  Luke  vi,  1;  Mark  v,  3;  xvi,  9  sq. ;  and 
not  unfrequently  it  preserves  the  true  text  which  is  lost 
in  the  Vulgate:  Luke  xiii,  19;  xiv,  5;  xv,  28. 


But  the  places  where  the  Old  Latin  and  the  Vulgate 
have  separately  preserved  the  true  reading  are  rare, 
when  compared  with  those  in  which  they  combine 
with  other  ancient  witnesses  against  the  great  mass  of 
authorities.  Everj'  chapter  of  the  gospels  will  furnish 
instances  of  this  agreement,  which  is  often  the  more 
striking  because  it  exists  only  in  the  original  text  of 
the  Vulgate,  wldle  tlie  later  copies  have  been  corrupted 
in  the  same  way  as  the  later  (ireek  MSS.:  iSIark  ii,  16; 
iii,  25  ('?);  viii,  13,  etc.;  Rom.  vi,  8;  xvi,  24,  etc.  In 
the  first  few  chapters  of  Matthew,  the  following  may  be 
noticed:  i,  18  (bis);  ii.l8;  iii,10;  v,  4,  5, 11,  30,  44."  47; 
vi,  5,  13;  vii,  10,  14,  29;  viii,  32  (x,  8),  etc.  It  is  use- 
less to  multiply  examples  which  occur  equally  in  every 
|)art  of  the  New  Test. ;  Luke  ii.  14,40;  iv,  2,  etc.;  John 
i,  52;  iv,  42,  51;  v,  16;  viii,  59;  xiv,  17,  etc.;  Acts  ii, 
30,  31,  37,  etc. ;  1  Cor.  i,  1,15, 22,  27,  etc.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  there  are  passages  in  which  the  Latin  au- 
thorities combine  in  giving  a  false  reading:  Matt,  vi, 
15;  vii,  10;  viii,  28  (?),  etc;  Luke  iv,  17;  xiii,  23, 
27,  31,  etc.;  Acts  ii,  20,  etc.;  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  etc.  But 
these  are  comparatively  few,  and  commonly  marked 
by  the  absence  of  all  Eastern  corroborative  evidence. 
It  may  be  impossible  to  lay  down  definite  laws  for  the 
separation  of  readings  which  are  due  to  free  rendering, 
or  carelessness,  or  glosses;  but  in  practice  there  is  little 
difficidty  in  distinguishing  the  variations  which  are  due 
to  the  idiosyncrasy  (so  to  speak)  of  the  version  from 
those  which  contain  real  traces  of  the  original  text. 
When  every  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  rudeness 
of  the  original  Latin  and  the  haste  of  Jerome's  revision, 
it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  Vulgate  is  not  only 
the  most  venerable,  but  also  the  most  precious,  monu- 
ment of  Latin  Christianity.  For  ten  centuries  it  pre- 
served in  Western  Europe  a  text  of  Holy  Scripture  far 
purer  than  that  which  was  current  in  the  Byzantine 
Church,  and  at  the  revival  of  Greek  learning  guided  the 
way  towards  a  revision  of  the  late  (ireek  text,  in  which 
the  best  Biblical  critics  have  followed  the  steps  of  Bent- 
ley,  with  ever-deepening  conviction  of  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  the  coincidence  of  the  earliest  Greek  and 
Latin  authorities. 

4.  Of  the  interpretative  value  of  the  Vulgate  little 
need  be  said.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  dealing 
with  the  New  Test.,  at  least,  we  are  now  iu  possession 
of  means  infinitely  more  varied  and  better  suited  to  the 
right  elucidation  of  the  text  than  could  have  been  en- 
joyed by  the  original  African  translators.  It  is  a  false 
humility  to  rate  as  nothing  the  iidieritance  of  ages.  If 
the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  language,  the  clear  per- 
ception of  principles  of  grammar,  the  accurate  investi- 
gation of  words,  the  minute  comparison  of  ancient  texts, 
the  wide  study  of  antiquity,  the  long  lessons  of  expe- 
rience, have  contributed  nothing  towards  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  Holy  Scripture,  all  trust  in  Divine  Provi- 
dence is  gone.  If  w-e  are  not  in  this  respect  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  simple  peasant  or  half-trained  scholar  of 
North  Africa,  or  even  of  the  laborious  student  of  Beth- 
lehem, we  have  proved  false  to  their  examjile,  and  dis- 
honor them  by  our  indolence.  It  would  be  a  thankless 
task  to  ((uote  instances  where  the  Latin  version  renders 
the  (ireek  incorrectly.  Such  faults  arise  most  common- 
Iv  from  a  servile  adherence  to  the  exact  words  of  the 
original,  and  thus  that  which  is  an  error  in  rendering 
proves  a  fresh  evidence  of  the  scrupulous  care  with 
which  the  translator  generally  followed  the  text  before 
him.  But  while  the  interpreter  of  the  New  Test,  will 
l)e  fully  justified  in  setting  aside  without  scruple  the 
authority  of  early  versions,  there  are  sometimes  ambig- 
uous passages  in  which  a  version  maj-  preserve  the  tra- 
ditional sense  (John  i,  3,  9;  viii,  25,  etc.)  or  indicate  an 
early  difference  of  translation,  and  then  its  evidence 
may  be  of  the  highest  value.  But  even  here  the  judg- 
ment must  be  free.  Versions  supply  authority  for  the 
text  and  opinion  only  for  the  rendering. 

A'lII.  Linguistic  Character  and  Influence  of  the  Latin 
Versions. — 1.  The  characteristics  of  Christian  Latiniiy 
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have  been  most  unaccountably  neglected  by  lexicog- 
raphers and  £;rammarians.  It  is,  indeed,  only  lately 
that  the  full  importance  of  provincial  dialects  in  the 
history  of  languages  has  been  fully  recognised,  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  the  writings  of  Tertullian.  Arnobius, 
and  the  African  fathers  generally  will  now  at  length  re- 
ceive the  attention  which  they  justly  claim.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  one  step  further,  and  to  seek  in  the 
remains  of  the  Old  Latin  Bible  the  earliest  and  the  purest 
traces  of  the  popular  idioms  of  African  Latin.  It  is  easy 
to  trace  in  the  patristic  writings  the  powerful  intiuence 
of  this  veneral)le  version;  and,  on  the  otiier  hand,  the 
version  itself  exhibits  numerous  peculiarities  which  were 
evidently  borrowed  from  the  current  dialect.  General- 
ly it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  two  distinct  elements 
both  in  the  Latin  version  and  in  subsequent  writings — 
(1)  provincialisms  and  (2)  Grtecisms.  The  former  are 
cliiefly  of  interest  as  illustrating  the  history  of  the 
Latin  language;  the  latter  as  marking,  in  some  degree, 
its  power  of  expansion.  Only  a  few  remarks  on  each 
of  these  heads,  which  may  help  to  guide  inquiry,  can  be 
offered  here;  but  the  careful  readiug  of  some  chapters 
of  the  Old  version  (e.  g.  Psa.,  Ecclus.,  Wisd..  in  the  mod- 
ern Vulgate)  will  supply  numerous  illustrations. 

{I.)  Pi-ovinciiiHsiiis.  —  One  of  the  most  interesting 
facts  in  regard  to  the  language  of  the  Latin  version  is 
the  reajipearance  in  it  of  early  forms  which  are  found 
in  Plautus  or  noted  as  archaisms  by  grammarians. 
These  establish  iu  a  signal  maimer  the  vitality  of  the 
popular  as  distinguished  from  the  literary  idiom,  and, 
from  tlie  great  scarcity  of  memorials  of  the  Italian  dia- 
lects, possess  a  peculiar  value.  Examples  of  words, 
forms,  and  constructions  will  show  the  extent  to  which 
this  phenomenon  prevails. 

(a.)  Words.  —  Sfiiltihiiiuinni,  midfilnqin'mn,  vaniloqims 
(PhlUtus);  MaJiilui,,  iitinii  (id.):  ihitttx  ( .-ul)st.  id.  ) ;  con- 
ilifinus  (id.)  ;  anitunicu/d  (id.)  ;  vernilX'Ui.^  (id.);  ttatiiritas 
(id.) ;  stacte  (id.) ;  cordatus  (Ennius) ;  cvModitio  (Fewtus) ; 
decipula,  dejero  (Plautus) ;  exentero  (id.) ;  scius  (Pac.) ; 
niiiin  {to  drive,  Festus). 

(b.)  Forms. — Deponents  as  piissive:  consnlnr,  hortor, 
promereor  ( Heb.  xiii,  16);  mim'stror.  Irregular  inflec- 
tions: partibor absconsiis ;  conversely:  exies,  eXc;  tapetia 
(Plautus),  hcec  ( I'em.  plur.  ).  Unusual  forms:  pasciia 
(fem.)  ;  murmnr  (niasc.) ;  sal  (neut.) ;  retia  (slug.) ;  ccrtor, 
odio,  CO rtnini,  placer  (subst.),  diilcor. 

(c.)  ConstruclioDJi. —  Eviigro  with  arc.  (Psa.  Ixi,  7,  "eini- 
grabit  te  de  tal)ernacnlo") ;  dommnrw'nh.  ivn.  ;  noceo  with 
ace. ;  sui,  suus  for  ejus,  etc.  ;  nun  for  ne  prohibitive  ;  capit 
impers.      • 

In  addition  to  the.se,  there  arc  many  other  peculiarities 
which  evidently  belong  to  the  African  (or  common)  di- 
alect, and  not  merely  to  the  Christian  form  of  it. 

Such  are  the  words  iiiiimrarf,  iiiinurafin,  iinjiKijirn'iim, 
fra-rnea  (a  sword),  ahlartntlo,  mi  mi, il  is,  alh'i'iaii-,  j/,;iiisi-u- 
liim,  antenmrale,  piinifirn,  jntrutum.  turtura,  tiihulitre, 
(met.),  tribulatio,  vale/acre,  vcredarhis,  vinrc,  victualia, 
virectum  (viretum),  ritulamen,  volatilia  (subst.),  qnaternio, 
reclinatoriunt,  scrntiiiium,  sjiunsare,  stratoria  (subst.), 
sutferentia,  sufflcieiitia,  stipcrabimdantia,  switriwntia,  car- 
tallus,  cassidlie,  collactanens,  condulcare,  genimcn,  grossi- 
tudo,  refectio  (KaT(<\ii/i<.),  exterminium,  defunctio  (decease), 
substantia  (abs.),  inc.ulatns. 

New  verbs  are  formed  from  adjectives  :pc.s.9TOiar<?,/)voa;z- 
viare,  approximare,  assidimre,  pigritari,  salvare  {salvntor, 
salvatio),  obviarc,  jiinmdarc,  and  especially  a  larsre  class 
iu  -fico:  mortijun.  nn/i,;,,  sniictijico,  ylorifico,  clarifico,  be- 
atifico,  casti/irii,  iintlijirii,  fnntifico. 

Other  verbs  woriliy  of  nutice  are:  apprnpriare,  a2ipre- 
tiare,  tenebrescere,  indulcare,  implanare  (plunus),  manicare. 

In  this  class  may  be  reckoned  also  many — 

(1.)  New  sulistantivcs  derived  from  adjectives:  possibi- 
litas,  prceclaiititx,  jml,'  lu'ta.i,  prcescientia,  religiusitas,  na- 
tivitas,  siipcrriiciiitiis.  munualia. 

New  verbs  f'urnied  in  like  manner:  requietio,  respectio, 
creatuia,  subitatio,  extoUentia. 

(2.)  New  verbals :  accensibilis,  acceptahilis,  docihilis,  pro- 
ducHlin,  passibilis,  receptibilis,  reprehensibilis,  suadibilis. 
suhjectibilis,  aireptitius ;  and  participial  forms:  pudorn- 
tns,  annwitiatvs,  tiWAyratus,  sensatus,  discijMnatus,  maq- 
natiis,  lingnatiis. 

(3.)  New  adjectives:  animcequus,  temporaneus,  nnigeni- 
tiiji,  qucrtiliisns;  and  adverbs:  terribiliter,  unanimiter,  .<<pi- 
ritvaliter,  cognoscibiliter,  fiduciaiiter. 

The  series  of  negative  compounds  is  peculiarly  worthy 
of  notice:  immeinnratio,  increditio,  inc.onsiiwmatio ;  inho- 
norare;  inauxiliatus,  indeficiens,  inconfusibilis,  importa- 
bilis. 


Among  the  characteristics  of  the  late  stage  of  a  language 
must  be  reckoned  the  excessive  frequency  of  compounds, 
especially  those  funned  with  the  prepositions.  Tliese  are 
peculiarly  abundant  in  ttie  Latin  version;  but  in  many 
cases  it  is  diUicuU  to  dett-rmiue  whether  they  are  not  di- 
rect translations  of  tlie  late  Sept.  foi'iiis,  .■iiid  not  indepen- 
dent forms:  e.  g.  mhh i-i lunrr,  itiliiirfiiin'  -iitin.  (dliiicresce- 
rc,  jicreplurre,  p,-nii  iiinlai-r,  jiiojnirnair,  siipi-rixaltitre,  su- 
iK'niirtttescere,  siijiiicroiiure,  reuuilare,  remeiniiratio,  re- 
2>riipitiari,  siihinfirre.  Of  tliese  many  are  the  direct  rep- 
resentatives of  (ireek  words:  superadidta  (1  Cor.  vii,  .86), 
siipcrsi'Dunare  (Matt,  xiii,  '25),  comparticipes,  concaplivus, 
complaiitat^is,  etc.  (supersubstantialis,  vi,  11);  and  others 
are  formed  to  express  distinct  ideas:  subcitiericius,  sub- 
ncrvare,  etc. 

(2.)  Grcecisms. — The  "simplicity"  of  the  Old  version 
necessarily  led  to  the  introduction  of  very  numerous 
Septnagintal  or  New-Test,  forms,  many  of  which  have 
now  passed  into  common  use.  In  this  res])cct  it  would 
be  easy  to  point  out  the  difference  which  exists  between 
Jerome's  own  work  and  the  original  translation,  or  his 
revision  of  it. 

Examples  of  Greek  words  are :  zclarc,  periznma,  python, 
pi/thonis-ia.  pi-osrliitiis,  jimjilicti's  -ti.^-iK  -ti-mr  -tan',  pode- 
ris,  pomj/iifii<\  tii<:-<tiiri:ni-i\  lUKilhiiiiiili-iirr.  nqmiizare, 
agonia,  arimmtizdn-.  niiijihix  -iriis.  jirrihcliis,  jii.stiriis.  pro- 
batira.  pmpiirin.  piistopjiniin,  ti'hiiiiinii,  nirlmrin,  acharis, 
roriiplicfit.  brariuiii,  ditlnilKs.iiis.  doiiiii  {lliriuiiis),  tlii/niia- 
toriniii,  tristciia.  .\raiid,iluiii,  sititn-ia,  hlaxjilicnare,  etc.,  be- 
sides the  purely  technical  terms  patriarclia,  Parasceve, 
J'axcha,  Pariicliiiis.  Other  words  based  on  the  Greek  are: 
aporior,  angaria,  apostatare,  apostulatus,  acedior  (uKi|5ia). 

Some  close  renderings  are  interesting:  antorfo  (uiro  xoii- 
ToiO,  propitiatorivm  {iXaa-Tiiptuv),  inidipsam  (tTri  t6  aino), 
rationale  (Ao76roi',  Exod.  xxviii,  15,  etc.),  sceno/actorin.'i 
(Acts  xviii,  3),  seminiverbius  (xvii,  IS),  .^tibintrndnctvs  (Gal. 
ii,  4),  siiperccrtari  (Jude  3),  civilitas  (Acts  xxii,  28),  iiitenta- 
tor  nmlorum  (James  i,  13).  To  this  head  must  also  be  re- 
ferred such  constructions  as  zelare  with  accns.  (CiAoi^i;  ma) ; 
facere  with  inf.  {-KoieXv  .  .  .  tevta^at);  potesta.'i  with  inf. 
(^f  owffi'a  LKpitvai) ;  the  Use  of  tlie  inf.  to  express  an  end 
(.\cls  vii,  43,  l^iroiijnme  ■KpoaKmf'iv)  or  a  result  (Luke  i,  25, 
tTre'idev  cKpeXelv,  re-tpcxit  anferre)  \  the  introduction  of  qw«i 
for  oTi  in  the  sense  of  that  (ver.  58,  audiervnt  .  .  .  qvia), 
or  for  oTi  recitativnm  (Matt,  vii,  23,  Confitebor  illis  quia) ; 
the  dat.  with  asscqui  (Luke  i,  3,  irapaKoKov^eiv  Vet.  L.); 
the  use  of  the  gen.  with  the  comparative  (John  i,  .5(1.  via- 
jora  horuvi) ;  and  such  Hebraisms  as  vir  mortis  (1  Kings 
ii,  26). 

Generally  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Yulg.  Latin 
bears  traces  of  a  threefold  influence  derived  from  the 
original  text;  and  the  modifications  of  form  which  are 
capable  of  being  carried  back  to  this  source  occur  yet 
more  largely  in  modern  languages,  whether  in  this  case 
they  are  to  be  referred  to  the  plastic  power  of  the  Vulg. 
on  the  popular  dialect,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  Vulg.  has  preserved  a  distinct  record  of 
jiowers  which  were  widely  working  in  the  times  of  the 
Empire  on  the  common  Latin.  These  are  (1)  an  exten- 
sion of  the  use  of  prepositions  for  simple  cases;  e.g.  in 
the  renderings  of  sv  (Col.  iii,  17),  facere  in  verbo,  etc.; 
(2)  an  assimilation  of  pronouns  to  the  meaning  of  the 
(ireek  article;  e.  g.  1  John  i,  2,  ipsa  vita;  Luke  xxiv,  9, 
illis  undeciin,  etc.;  and  (3)  a  constant  employment  of 
the  definitive  and  epithetic  genitive,  where  classical 
usage  would  have  required  an  adjective ;  e.  g.  Col.  i,  13, 
filius  airitatis  sna> ;  iii,  12,  viscera  miser icor dim. 

The  peculiarities  which  have  been  enumerated  are 
found  in  greater  or  less  frequency  throughout  the  Vulg. 
It  is  natural  that  they  should  be  most  abundant  and 
striking  in  the  parts  which  have  been  preserved  least 
changed  from  the  Old  Latin — the  Apocrypha,  the  Acts, 
Epistles,  and  Apocalypse.  Jerome,  who,  as  he  often 
says,  had  spent  many  j'ears  in  the  schools  of  grammari- 
ans and  rhetoricians,  could  not  fail  to  soften  down  many 
of  the  asperities  of  the  earlier  version,  either  bj^  adopting 
variations  already  in  partial  u.se,  or  by  correcting  faulty 
expressions  himself  as  he  revised  the  text.  An  exam- 
ination of  a  few  chapters  in  the  Old  and  New  versions 
of  the  gospels  will  show  the  character  and  extent  of 
the  changes  which  he  ventured  to  introduce: 

Luke  1,  60,  oux',  non,  Vet.  L.,  nequaqvam,  Vulir. :  ver.  6,5, 
61'  o\r;  rij  opetiri,  in  ovini  mo7itana,  Ver.  L.,  super  omnia 
montdna,  Vulg. ';  ii,  1,  profiteretvr,  pro.f'ssin,  Vet.  L..  descri- 
beretnr,  deKcriyitio,  Vnls.  ;  ver.  13.  exercitn.s  c.relestis,  Vet.  L., 
niilitice  ccelestis,  Vulg. ;  ver.  34,  quod  contradicetur,  Vet.  L., 
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cui  contr.  Vnlp;. ;  ver.  49,  m  propria  Patris  viei,  Vet.  L.,  in 
his  qiim  patrix  viei  sunt,  Viilg.  Soii.e  words  he  seems  to 
have  chantred  constmitly ,  llioii'ih  net  universjilly :  e.  g. 
ohamiitio,  obaudio  (obedieiitia,  obedio) ;  vtenxurare  (me- 
liri);  dilectio  Cciiiitas) ;  sacramenhim  (mysteiiinii),  etc. 
Mniiy  of  ihe  most  remiiiknlile  forms  are  coiilined  to  hooks 
which  he  did  not  revise:  eiucidare,  inaltnii-  (jucundari) ; 
futii i(iabun<iii.i,  illatnentattis,  iiidiscipliiiatiis,  insuspiciibi- 
lis;  exKeiramentum  (exleriiiininm),  (landivwniuvi ;  extol- 
lentia,  honoiijieentia;  horripilatio,  inhonoratio. 

2.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  scriptural  idi- 
oms of  our  common  language  have  come  to  us  mainly 
through  the  Latin;  and  in  a  wider  view  the  Yulg.  is 
tlie  connecting-link  between  classical  and  modern  lan- 
guages. It  contains  elements  which  belong  to  the  ear- 
liest stage  of  Latin,  and  exhibits  (if  often  in  a  rude  form) 
the  flexibility  of  the  popular  dialect.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  furnished  the  source  and  the  model  for  a 
large  portion  of  current  Latin  derivatives.  Even  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  characteristic  words  which 
have  been  given  will  show  how  many  of  them,  and  how 
manv  corresponding  forms,  have  passed  into  living  lan- 
guages. To  follow  out  tills  (piestion  in  detail  would  be 
out  of  place  here;  but  it  would  furnish  a  chapter  in  the 
historv  of  language,  fruitful  in  results  and  iiitherto  un- 
written. \\'ithin  a  more  limited  range  the  authority 
of  the  Latin  versions  is  undeniable,  though  its  extent  is 
rarely  realized.  The  vast  power  which  they  have  had 
in  determining  the  theological  terms  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom can  hardly  be  overrated.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  current  doctrinal  terminology  is  based  on  the 
Vulg.,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  w-as  originated 
in  the  Latin  version.  Predestination,  jus/ijication,  su- 
pere7'0f/ali<m  {stipererogo),  sandificntion,  salvation,  me- 
diator, reijeneration,  revelation,  visitation  (met.),  propi- 
tiation, first  appear  in  the  Old  Vulg.  Grace,  redemption, 
election,  reconciliation,  satisfaction,  inspiration,scriptnre, 
were  devoted  there  to  a  new  and  holy  use.  Sacrament 
ij.uKJT'mnov')  and  communion  are  from  the  same  source; 
and  though  baptism  is  (Jreek,  it  comes  to  ns  from  the 
Latin.  It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  list  by  the  addi- 
tion of  orders,  penance,  congregation,  priest.  But  it  can 
be  seen  from  the  forms  already  brought  forward  that  the 
Latin  versions  have  left  their  mark  both  upon  our  lan- 
guage and  upon  our  thoughts;  and  if  the  right  method 
of  controversy  is  based  upon  a  clear  historical  perception 
of  the  force  of  words,  it  is  evident  that  the  study  of  the 
Vulg.,  however  much  neglected,  can  never  be  neglected 
with  iui|)aiiity.  It  was  the  version  which  alone  they 
knew  who  handed  down  to  the  Reformers  the  ricli 
stores  of  mediaeval  wisdom;  the  version  with  which 
the  greatest  of  the  Reformers  were  most  familiar,  and 
from  which  they  had  drawn  their  earliest  knowledge 
of  divine  truth. 

In  more  important  respects,  likewise,  the  influence 
which  the  Latin  versions  of  the  Bible  have  exercised 
upon  Western  Christianity  is  scarcely  less  than  that  of 
the  Sept.  upon  the  (ireek  churches.  But  both  the  Greek 
and  the  Latin  Vulgates  have  long  been  neglected.  The 
revival  of  letters,  bringing  with  it  the  study  of  the  orig- 
inal texts  of  Holy  Scripture,  checked  for  a  time  the 
study  of  these  two  great  bulwarks  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches — for  tiie  Sept.,  in  fact,  belongs  rather  to 
tlie  iiistory  of  Christianity  than  to  the  history  of  Juda- 
ism— and,  in  spite  of  recent  labors,  their  importance  is 
even  now  hardly  recognised.  In  the  case  of  tlie  Vul- 
gate, ecclesiastical  controversies  have  still  further  im- 
peded all  efforts  of  liberal  criticism.  The  Romanist 
(till  lately)  regarded  the  Clementine  text  as  fixed  be- 
yond appeal;  the  Protestant  shrank  from  examining  a 
subject  which  seemed  to  belong  peculiarly  to  the  jjo- 
manist.  Yet,  apart  from  all  polemical  questions,  the 
Vulgate  shonld  iiave  a  very  deep  interest  for  all  the 
Western  chureiies.  For  many  centuries  it  was  the 
only  Bible  generally  used ;  and,  directh'  or  indirect- 
ly, it  is  the  real  jiarent  of  all  the  vernacular  ver- 
sions of  Western  Europe.  The  (iothic  version  of 
Lilphilas  alone  is  independent  of  it,  for  the  Slavonic 
and  modern  Russian  versions  are  necessarilv  not  taken 


into  account.  With  England  it  has  a  peculiarly  close 
connection.  The  earliest  translations  made  from  it  were 
the  (lost)  books  of  Bede,  and  the  glosses  on  the  Psalms 
and  gospels  of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  (ed.  Thorpe, 
Lond.  IHo.'),  184-2).  In  the  lOih  century  /Elfric  trans- 
lated considerable  portions  of  the  Old  Test.  ( Hepta- 
tenclnts,  etc.,  ed.  Thwaites,  Oxford,  1698).  But  the  most 
important  moiniment  of  its  influence  is  the  great  Eng- 
lish version  of  WyclitTe  (lo-24-8-l,  ed.  Forsliall  and  Mad- 
den, Oxford,  1850),  which  is  a  literal  rendering  of  the 
current  Vulgate  text.  In  the  age  of  the  Reformation 
the  Vulgate  was  rather  the  guide  than  the  source  of 
the  popular  versions.  The  Romanist  translations  into 
German  (Michaelis,  ed.  Marsh,  ii,  107),  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  were  naturally  derived  from  the  Vulgate 
(Simon,  Hist.  Crit.  N.  T.  c."28,  29,  40,  41).  Of  others, 
that  of  Luther  (New  Test,  in  1523)  was  the  most  im- 
portant, and  in  this  the  Vulgate  had  great  weight, 
though  it  was  matle  with  such  use  of  the  originals  as 
was  possible.  From  Luther  the  influence  of  the  Latin 
passed  to  our  own  A.  V.  Tyndale  had  spent  some 
time  abroad,  and  was  acquainted  with  Luther  before 
he  published  his  version  of  the  New  Test,  in  ]52(). 
Tyndale's  versicni  of  the  Old  Test.,  which  was  unfin- 
ished at  the  time  of  his  martyrdom  (1536),  was  com- 
pleted b}'  Coverdale,  and  in  this  the  influence  of  the 
Latin  and  German  translations  was  predominant.  A 
proof  of  this  remains  in  the  Psalter  of  the  Prayer-book, 
which  was  taken  from  the  "Great  English  Bible"  (1539, 
1540),  and  this  was  merely  a  new  edition  of  that  called 
Matthew's,  which  was  itself  taken  from  Tyndale  and 
Coverdale.  This  version  of  the  Psalms  follows  the 
Galilean  Psalter,  a  revision  of  the  Old  Latin  made  by 
Jerome  and  afterwards  introduced  into  his  new  trans- 
lation, and  differs  in  many  res])ects  from  the  Hebrew 
text  (e.  g.  Psa.  xiv).  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  fol- 
low this  question  into  detail  here.  It  is  enough  to 
remember  that  the  first  translators  of  our  Bible  had 
been  familiarized  with  the  Vulgate  from  their  youth, 
and  could  not  have  cast  off  the  influence  of  early 
association.  But  the  claims  of  the  Vulgate  to  the  at- 
tention of  scholars  rest  on  wider  grounds.  It  is  not 
only  the  source  of  our  current  theological  terminology, 
but  it  is,  in  one  shape  or  other,  the  most  important  early 
witness  to  the  text  and  interpretation  of  the  whole  Bi- 
ble. The  materials  available  for  the  accurate  study  of 
it  are  unfortunately  at  present  as  scanty  aS  those  j'et 
unexamined  are  rich  and  varied. 

IX.  Modem  Versions  of  the  Vulgate. — The  versions 
used  in  the  Church  of  Rome  have  all  been  made  from 
the  Vulgate,  of  which  the  first  German  translation  was 
printed  in  1466,  the  Spanish  in  1478,  and  the  Italian  in 
1471.  Onr  limits  will  allow  ns  only  to  refer  to  that  in 
use  in  English,  of  which  the  Old  Test,  was  printed  at 
Douai  in  1609,  and  the  New  at  Rheims  in  1582.  This 
is  greatly  inferior  in  strength  and  elegance  of  ex- 
pression to  the  A.  V.  of  1611,  but  is  highly  commenda- 
ble for  its  scrupulous  accuracy  and  fidelity,  which  can- 
not be  predicated  of  all  translations  from  the  Vulgate 
into  other  languages.  It  was  altered  and  modernized  by 
bishop  Challoner  in  1749,  when  the  text  was  conformed 
to  that  of  the  Clementine  edition.  It  has  since  under- 
gone various  alterations  under  the  care  of  the  Irish  Ro- 
man Catholic  hierarchy,  and  has  been  in  some  respects 
conformed  to  the  A.  V.,  even  in  passages  which  con- 
troversialists of  a  bygone  age  had  stigmatized  as  heret- 
ical. But  this  has  been  done  without  any  departure 
from  the  text.  The  original  translators,  however,  ad- 
hered so  servilely  to  this  as  to  employ  such  barbarous 
words  and  phrases  as  sindom  (Mark  xv,  46),  zealators 
(Acts  XX,  20),  pra^finition  (Eph.  iii.  11),  contristate  (iv, 
30),agniti()n  (Philem.16),  repropitiate  (Heb.  ii,  17),with 
such  hosts  God  is  promerited  (xiii,  16),  etc.  "Yet,  in 
justice,  it  must  be  observed  that  no  case  of  wilful  per- 
version of  Scripture  has  ever  been  brought  home  to  the 
Rhemish  translators"  (Scrivener,  Supplement  to  the  A  u- 
thorized  Version).     Mr.  Scrivener  adds  that  "the  Rhe- 
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mish  divines  [who  were  evidently  men  of  learning  and 
ability]  may  occasionally  do  us  good  service  by  fur- 
nishing some  happy  phrase  or  form  of  expression  which 
had  eluded  the  diligence  of  their  more  reputable  prede- 
cessors" {ibid.). 

The  translators  observe  in  their  preface  that  they 
religiously  keep  the  phrases  word  for  word,  "for  fear  of 
missing  or  restraining  the  sense  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
the  fantasie;"  in  proof  of  which  they  refer  to  such 
phrases  as  ri  f/tot  Kai  aoi,  yin'ni  (.loini  ii,  4)  which 
they  render  "What  to  me  anti  thee,  woman  V"  explain- 
ing it  in  tiie  note  by  the  phrase  "  What  hast  thou  to 
do  with  me?"  But  in  some  of  the  modern  editions  of 
the  Hhemish  version  this  rule  has  been  departed  from 
and  the  text  altered  into  '•  What  is  t/ial  to  me  or  theeV" 
(Dublin  ed.  1791,  KS->4),or  "What  is  it  to  me  and  thee?" 
(ibid.  1S2())  ;  a  reading  inconsistent  with  the  transla- 
tion of  tlie  same  wortls  in  Luke  viii,  "JN.  The  inter- 
polation has  been  removed  in  Dr.  IMurray's  edition  of 
1825.  In  the  New  Veision  oj'  the  Four  GospeU,  by  a 
Catholic  (Dr.  Lingard),  the  words  are  rendered,  "What 
hast  thou  to  do  with  me?"  The  whole  passage  is  thus 
rendered  and  commented  on  by  Tittmann  {Mdeteniata 
Sacra)  :  "Missnin  me.  far,  o  mea,  'Leave  that  to  my 
care,  good  mother.'  It  is  not  the  language  of  reproof 
or  refusal,  but  rather  of  consolation  and  prt)mise.  This 
appears  from  tlie  words  which  follow,  '  mine  hour  is 
not  yet  come.'  For  in  these  words  he  jjromises  his 
mother  that  at  the  proper  time  he  will  gratify  her  wish. 
.  .  .  But  our  Loril  purposely  delayed  his  assistance,  that 
the  greatness  of  the  miracle  might  be  the  better  known 
to  all.  Tiie  appellation  yvvai,  which  was  employed  by 
our  Lord  on  otiier  occasions  also  (John  xix,  2(5;  xx,  15), 
was  very  honorable  among  the  Greeks,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  call  their  queens  by  this  title,  and  may  be  ren- 
dered '  my  beloved.'  " 

Prof.  Moses  Stuart  {Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse, 
i,  119)  conceives  that  "in  the  translation  oi  ptravo- 
tlre  by  aylte  paenitentiam  (iMatt.  iii,  2),  the  .same  spir- 
it was  operating  which  led  one  part  of  the  Church  in 
modern  times  to  translate  fxtTcivotiTe  by  do  peniince." 
But  the  Latin  phrase  "  agere  poenitentiam,"  which  is 
also  found  in  the  old  Italic,  is  evidently  synonymous 
with  fiETavoeiv,  "  to  repent."  "Agite  poenitentiam," 
says  Campbell,  "  was  not  originally  a  mistranslation  of 
tiie  Greek  /.uravoHTe."  Dr. Lingard  {ut  sup.')  renders 
it  "  repent." 

We  refer  to  one  passage  more,  often  objected  to  as 
proving  that  the  Vulgate  was  altered  to  serve  a  pur- 
pose. In  Heb.  xi,  21,  the  Vulgate  reads,  as  the  trans- 
lation of  npo<yiKvvi](jw  iwi  rv  UKpov  rijg  pal3Sov  avToii : 
adoravit  fastigium  virgse  ejus,  "worshipped  the  top  of 
his  [.Joseph's]  rod."  If  the  present  pointing  of  the  He- 
brew nZi'a  (Gen.  xlvii,  31)  be  correct,  the  Seventy,  who 
read  it  nii'p,  "a  staff"  or  ".sceptre,"  must  have  been 
in  error,  wherein  they  were  followed  by  the  Syriac. 
Tholiick  {Commentary  on  f/eb.)  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Latin  translators  did  not  (as  some  suppose)  overlook 
iwi,  "  upon,"  and  he  considers  that  this  preposition  with 
the  accusative  might  easily  lead  to  the  acceptation  in 
which  it  is  taken  by  the  Vulgate,  which  is  also  that 
adopted  by  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret,  who  explain 
the  passage  as  if  Jacob  had  foreseen  .Joseph's  sovereign- 
ty, and  gave  a  proof  of  his  belief  in  it  by  the  act  of 
adoration  in  the  direction  of  his  sceptre.  This  is,  in 
Tholuck's  opinion,  further  confirmed  by  the  generally 
spread  reading  ai'Tov  (his),  not  avroii  (his  own);  and 
he  doubts  if  the  inspired  writer  of  the  epistle  did  not 
himself  so  imderstand  the  passage  in  the  Sept.  as  being 
the  more  significant.  But  should  it  be  admitted,  with 
Tholuck,  that  "the  Protestant  controversialists  have 
very  unjustly  designated  this  passage  of  the  Vulgate  as 
one  of  the  most  palpable  of  its  errors,"  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Onkelns,  Jonathan,  Symmachus,  and 
Aquila  follow  the  present  reading;  to  which  Jerome 
also  gives  a  decided   preference,  observing  (on  Gen. 


xlvii, 31),  "In  this  passage  .some  vainly  assert  that  Ja- 
cob adored  the  top  of  Joseph's  sceptre ;  .  .  .  for  in  the 
Hebrew  the  reading  is  quite  different.  Israel  adored  at 
the  head  of  the  bed  (adoravit  Israel  ad  caput  lectuli)." 
See  English  Vkksions. 

X.  Literature. — The  chief  original  works  bearing  on 
the  Vulgate  generally'  are,  Simon,  llistoire  Critique  du 
V.  T.  1(578-85;  id.  A'.  T,  1G89-03  ;  Ilody,  I)e  Bibliorum 
Textibus  Orujinalibus  (Oxon.  1705) ;  Martianay, //iero??. 
Opp.  (Paris,  1(593),  with  the  iirefaces  and  additions  of 
Vallarsi  (  Verona,  1734)  and  Mattel  (Venice,  17G7)  ;  Bian- 
ciiini  {Blaiu-hinus,  not  Blanchini),  Vindicim  Canon.  SS. 
Vuhj.  Lai.  Edit.  (Rome,  1740) ;  Bukentop,  Lux  de  Luce 
(Bruxellis,  1710);  Sabatier,  Bibl.  S,S.  Lot.  Vers.  Ant. 
(Remis,  1743);  Van  Ess,  I'raymatisch-kritische  Gesch.d. 
Vulg.  {'V'uh.  1824);  Vercellone,  Varice  Lectiones  Vulff. 
Lat.  Bibliorum  (tom.  i,  Roma;,  18(50;  torn,  ii,  pars  prior,. 
I8()2).  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  the  controversial 
works  of  Mariana,  Bellarmine,  Whitaker,  Fulke,  etc.,  and 
numerous  essays  by  Calmet,  D.  Schulz,  Fleck,  Riegler, 
etc.;  and  in  the  New  Test,  the  labors  of  Bentlcy,  Sanftl, 
Griesbach,  Schulz,  Lachmann,  'I'regelles,  and  Tischen- 
dorf  have  collected  a  great  amount  <if  critical  materials. 
But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  noble  work  of 
Vercellone  has  made  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  the  Vul- 
gate, and  the  chief  results  which  follow  from  the  first 
instalment  of  his  collations  are  here  for  the  first  time 
incorporated  in  its  histor3%  See  also  Riegler,  Gesch. 
der  Vulgata  (Sulzb.  1820);  Brunati,  Be  Vulgata  (Vien. 
1825);  Kaulen,  Gesch.  der  Vuh/atu  ( Mentz,  18(59); 
Ronsch.  ]tala  und  Vulijata  (Marb.  1869).  See  Latin 
Veksions. 

Vulgivaga,  in  Itoman  mythology,  is  a  surname  of 
Venus,  iiii  the  lowly,  in  contrast  with  Urania,  the  heav- 
enly. She  favored  the  longings  and  desires  of  men 
which  were  wrongfully  designated  by  the  name  of  love. 

Vulture  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  of  two  Heb. 

words:  1.  nxn,  dadh  (only  in  Lev.  xi,  14;  Sept.  yvi\/; 
Vulg.  milrus ;  the  parallel  passage,  Deut.  xiv,  13,  has 
in  the  corresponding  position  ilN"i,  radh,  which  may 
be  an  erroneous  transcription;  Sept.  yv'^;  Vulg.  ixion; 
A.  V.  "glede"),  or  iT^n,  daydh  (only  Deut.  xiv,  13,  'Iktiv; 
milcus ;  Isa.  xxxiv,  34,  eXa(po(: ;  milvus) ;  and  2.  iTsN:, 
ayah  (onh'  in  Job  xxviii,  7,  yv^p;  vultvr;  Lev.  xi,  14, 
'iKTiv ;  vultur  ;  A.  V.  "  kite  ;"  Deut.  xiv,  13,  Sept.  omits ; 
Vulg.  milvus  ;  A.  V.  "  kite'"). 

I.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  A.  V.  transla- 
tion is  incorrect,  and  that  the  original  words  refer  to 
some  of  the  smaller  species  of  raptorial  birds,  as  kites  or 
buzzards.  IT'n  {daydh}  is  evidenth'  synonymous  with 
Arab,  h'dayah,  the  vernacular  for  the  "kite"  in  North 
Africa,  and  without  the  epithet  "  red"  for  the  black  kite 
especially.  Bochart  {f/ieroz.  ii,  195)  explains  it  Vul- 
tur niyer.  The  Samaritan  and  all  other  Eastern  ver- 
sions agree  in  rendering  it  "kite."  n*X  {ayah")  is  yet 
more  certainly  referable  to  this  bird,  which,  in  other 
passages,  it  is  taken  to  represent.  Bochart  {ibid,  ii, 
193)  says  it  is  the  same  bird  which  the  Arabs  call 
yaya.  from  its  cry;  but  does  not  state  what  species 
this  is,  supposing  it,  apparently,  to  be  the  magpie,  the 
Arab  name  for  which,  however,  is  el-ayaay. 

There  are  two  very  different  species  of  bird  comprised 
under  the  English  term  vulture:  the  griffon  {Gypsful- 
vus,  Sav.),  Arab,  nesr ;  Heb.  TCr2,  nesher ;  invariably 
rendered  "eagle"  in  the  A.  V. ;  and  the  percnopter,  or 
Egyptian  vulture  {Neophron  percnopterus,  Sav.),  Arab. 
rakhma  ;  Heb.  Dn"!,  rac^am,-  rendered  "  gier-eagle"  in 
the  A.  V.  The  identity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  terms 
in  these  cases  can  scarcely  be  questioned.  However  de- 
grading the  substitution  of  the  ignoble  vulture  for  the 
royal  eagle  may  at  first  sight  appear  in  many  passages, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  griffon  is  in  all  its 
movements  and  characteristics  a  majestic  and  royal  bird, 
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Esyptian  Vulture  {XeopJiron  percnopterns). 

the  largest  and  most  powerful  which  is  seen  on  the  wing 
in  Palestine,  and  far  surpassing  the  eagle  in  size  and 
power.  Its  only  rival  in  these  respects  is  the  bearded 
vulture,  or  Lammeryeyer,  a  more  uncommon  bird  every- 
where, and  which,  since  it  is  not,  like  the  grifiFoii,  bald 
on  the  head  and  neck,  cannot  be  referred  to  as  nesher 
(see  Mic.  i,  IG).  Very  difFerent  is  the  slovenly  and  cow- 
ardly Egyptian  vulture  {Xeophrun  percnopterus),  the 
familiar  scavenger  of  all  Oriental  towns  and  villages, 
protected  for  its  useful  habits,  but  loathed  and  despised, 
till  its  name  has  become  a  term  of  reproach,  like  that 
of  the  dog  or  the  swine.  The  species  of  vulture,  prop- 
erly so  called,  have  the  head  naked  or  downy,  the  crop 
external,  and  very  long  wings ;  they  all  have  an  oflfen- 
sive  smell,  and  we  know  of  none  that  even  the  scaven- 
ger-ants will  eat.  When  dead  they  lie  on  the  ground 
vnitouched  till  the  sun  has  dried  them  into  mummies. 
Late  Western  commentators,  anxious  to  distinguish  ea- 
gles from  vultures,  have  asstnned  that  the  tirst-mention- 
ed  never  feed  on  carcasses;  and,  judging  the  whole  fam- 
ily of  vultures  by  the  group  of  carrion-eaters  alone,  have 
insinuated  that  the  latter  do  not  attack  a  living  prey. 
In  both  cases  they  are  in  error;  with  some  exceptions, 
eagles  follow  armies,  though  not  so  abundantly  as  vult- 
ures ;  and  vultures  attack  living  prey  jjrovided  with 
^imall  means  of  defence  or  of  little  weight;  but  their 
talons  having  no  means  of  grasping  with  energy,  or  of 
seriously  wounding  with  the  claws,  tliev  devour  their 
prey  on  the  spot,  while  the  eagle  carries  it  aloft,  ami 
thence  is  more  liable  to  be  stung  by  a  serpent  not  en- 
tirely liisabled  than  the  vtdture,  who  cruslies  the  head 
of  all  reptiles  it  preys  upon.     See  Eaglk. 

If  we  take  the  Ileb.  inidh  to  refer  to  the  red  kite  {Mil- 
vus  rer/«//s,  Temm.),  and  ihiydh  to  the  black  kite  {Mil- 
rus  ater,  Temm.),  we  shall  find  the  piercing  sight  of  the 
former  referred  to  by  Job  (xxviii,  7),  and  the  gregarious 
habits  of  the  latter  by  Isaiah  (xxxiv,  15).  Both  species 
are  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  the  red  kite  being  found 
all  over  the  country,  as  formerly  in  England,  but  no- 
where in  great  numbers,  generally  soaring  at  a  great 
height  over  the  plains,  acconiing  to  Dr.  Roth,  and  ap- 
parently leaving  the  country  in  winter.  The  black 
kite,  which  is  so  numerous  everywhere  as  to  be  gregari- 
ous, may  be  seen  at  all  times  of  the  year  hovering  over 
the  villages  and  the  outskirts  of  towns,  on  the  lookout  for 
offal  and  garbage,  which  are  its  favorite  food.  Vulture- 
like,  it  seldom,  unless  pressed  by  iiunger,  attacks  lining 


animals.  It  is  therefore  never  molested  by  the  natives, 
and  builds  its  nest  on  trees  in  their  neighboiiiood,  fan- 
tastically decorating  it  with  as  many  rags  of  colored 
clotli  as  it  can  collect.     See  Glede. 

II.  Tlicre  arc  three  species  of  so-called  vulture  known 
to  inhabit  Palestine : 

1.  Tlie  Laininergeyer  {Gypcetos  bai-batus,  Cuv.),  which 
is  rare  everywhere,  and  only  found  in  desolate  moun- 
tain regions,  where  it  rears  its  young  in  the  deyith  of 
winter  among  inaccessible  precipices.  It  is  looked  upon 
by  the  Arabs  as  an  eagle  rather  than  a  vulture;  for, 
though  [iroperly  neither  a  vulture  nor  an  eagle,  it  is  the 
largest  Ijird  of  ])rey  of  the  old  continent,  and  is  armed, 
like  the  eagle,  with  formidable  claws.  The  liead  is 
wholly  feathered;  its  courage  is  equal  to  its  powers; 
and  it  has  a  strength  of  wing  probably  superior  to  all 
rai)torians,  excepting  the  condor.  It  is  consequently 
foinid,  with  little  or  no  difference,  from  Norway  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Japan. 
This  is  [ierha]>s  the  black  .species,  which  is  often  (igured 
on  Egyptian  monuments  as  the  bird  of  victory,  hover- 
ing over  the  head  of  a  national  hero  iri  battle,  and  some- 
times with  a  banner  in  each  talon.     See  Ossikhage. 

2.  The  Gritfon  {Gyps  J'ulnis,  Sav.),  mentioned  above, 
remarkable  for  its  power  of  vision  and  the  great  height 
at  which  it  soars.  Aristotle  {Amm.  Ilist.\\,f))  notices 
the  manner  in  which  the  griffon  scents  its  prey  from 
afar,  and  congregates  in  the  wake  of  an  army.  The 
same  singular  instinct  was  remarked  in  the  Russian 
war,  when  vast  numbers  of  this  vidture  were  collected 
in  the  Crimea,  and  remained  till  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign in  the  neighborhood  of  the  camp,  although  pre- 
viously they  had  been  scarcely  known  in  the  country. 
"  Wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be 
gathered  together'  (Matt,  xxiv,  '28) ;  "Where  the  slain 
are,  there  is  she"  (Job  xxxix,  30).  Travellers  have  ob- 
served this  biril  universally  distributed  in  all  the  moun- 
tainous and  rocky  districts  of  Palestine,  and  especially 
abundant  in  the  south-east.  Its  favorite  breeding- 
places  are  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  and  all 
round  the  Dead  Sea. 


./^^ 


Griffon  Vulture  (Gypxfulvns). 

.S.  The  third  species  is  the  above  Egyptian  vulture 
(Neophron  perrwipteriis,  Sav.\  often  called  Pharaoh's 
hen,  observed  in  Palestine  by  Hasselquist  and  all  subse- 
quent travellers,  and  very  numerous  everywhere. 

Two  other  species  of  very  large  size,  the  eared  and  ci- 
nereous vultures  (I '»//"?■  ???/foV7/.?.  Smith,  and  Viiltur  cine- 
rei/.i,L.')  although  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  conn- 
tries,  and  probal)ly  also  of  the  south-east  of  Palestine, 
have  not  yet  been  noted  in  collections  from  that  country. 

Most  of  the  al)ove- named  species  are  occasionally 
seen    in   the   north   of  Europe.      The  voice  varies  in 
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different  species;  but  those  of  Egypt,  frequenting 
the  ryraraids,  are  known  to  bark  in  the  night  like 
(logs.  Excepting  the  pe/ciiopteriiie  (or  carrion)  vul- 
tures, all  the  otlier  species  are  of  large  size;  some 
superior  in  bulk  to  the  swan,  and  others  a  little  less. — 
Kitto;  Smith.  The  Nubian  species  has  been  figured 
in  Kitto's  I'altstiue;  the /ulcus  in  Harris's  Did.  of  the 


Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible.  See  also  Tristram,  Nat.  llht. 
of  the  Bible,  p.  173  sq. ;  Wood,  Bible  Animals,  p.  340 
sq.      See  KiTi:. 

Vultuiius  (Gr.  Vvtralo^),  in  Greek  mythology, 
is  a  surname  under  which  a  teuiple  was  built  tor 
Apollo,  by  a  shepherd,  because  the  god  had  saved  him, 
by  vultures,  from  death  in  a  large  deep  cave. 


w. 


"Waajen  (or  "Waasen,  or  Waeyen),  Hans 

VAN  i>i';ii  (1),  a  Dutch  thonlogitin,  was  borii  at  Amster- 
dam, July  VI,  1639.  lie  began  his  studies  at  Utrecht, 
whence  he  proceeded  successively  to  Heidelberg,  Gene- 
va, and  Basle,  and  returned  in  16G2  to  his  native  coun- 
try, as  doctor  of  divinity,  to  preach  in  Sparendam.  In 
U)6o  he  was  called  to  Leeuwarden,  and  in  1G72  to  jMid- 
delburg,  but  in  1677  he  was  forced  by  the  intrigues  of 
William  !Momma  to  retire  from  the  latter  place.  The 
same  year  he  was  made  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Eraneker, 
to  which  office  he  ailded  (in  ItJ.SO )  that  of  iniiver- 
sity  preacher  and  state  historian.  He  resided  with  the 
prince  of  Orange  as  councillor  until  his  death,  Nov.  4, 
1701.  He  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
first  controversialists  of  Holland,  and  wrote,  Smnma 
Theulogioe  Christianm: — -Enchiridiun  Theulogim  Chris- 
iiance : — De  Antiqvitate  Litterarum  Judaicarum :  — 
Bilibra  Veriiatis  et  Rationes  de  Veibo  Dei,  Lihrce  Rit- 
tangelii  Ohrersa  : — De  \oy(<j  Disserlatio  contra  Clericnm, 
etc.  See  Vriemoet,  Series  Prnfossorinn  Franequera- 
norum  ;  .Tocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehvten-  Lexikon,  s.  v.; 
Ftirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  41)0;  Biographie  Universelle,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

"Waajen,  Hans  van  der  (2),  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  t)ct.  "20,  1(377,  at  Middelburg,  aiul  succeeded 
his  father  in  his  literary  and  clerical  positions.  He 
died  Dec.  9, 1716,  leaving  no  original  works.  See  Bio- 
graphie  Uiiirerselle,  s.  v. 

"Waast  (or  Wast,  Lat.  Vedastus),  St.,  a  French 
ecclesiastic,  was  born,  according  to  some,  on  the  borders 
of  Perigord  and  Limousin,  and,  according  to  others,  at 
Toul.  After  living  a  hermit  life  near  the  latter  place, 
he  was  ordained  as  priest  by  its  bishop  and  made  cate- 
chist  of  Clovis,  who  had  just  embraced  Christianity 
(496).  That  prince  took  him  to  Kheims  and  recom- 
mended bim  to  Remi,  who  nominated  him  as  bishop  of 
Arras  (about  499).  and  afterwanls  of  Cambrai  (about 
510).  He  abolished  the  idolatrous  customs  of  both  sees, 
and  built  chapels,  etc.  He  died  at  Arras,  Eeb.  6,  540. 
See  Hoefer,  Noiiv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Wabst,  Christlieb  Gottwai-d,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  Oct.  14,  1694,  at  Dresden. 
He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  was  appointed  deacon  at 
Oederan  in  1726,  pastor  at  Dobeln  in  1733,  superin- 
tendent at  Kochlitz  in  1735,  where  he  died,  June  25, 
1743,  having  in  1737  been  honored  with  the  doctorate 
of  divinity  by  the  Wittenberg  LTniversity.  He  wrote, 
Taglicher  Deiikzettel  in  geistlichen  Betruchtvngen:  — 
Disputatio  de  Divina  Essentia  mini  Masculiuum  et 
Famhiinum  Admittat:  —  De  Ditellectu  Humana  contra 
Jo.  Lockium.  See  Neue  Zeitimgen  von  gelehrten  Sachen  ; 
Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- Lexikon,  s.  v.      (B,  P.) 

"Wachler,  Lrnwio,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  April  15,  1767,  at  Gotha.  In  1790  he 
was  rector  at  Herford,  in  1794  professor  of  theology  at 
Rinteln,  in  1802  professor  of  history  at  jNIarbnrg,  and 
died  April  4,  1838,  at  Breslau,  as  member  of  consistory 
and  professor  of  history.  He  wrote.  Die  Pariser  Blut- 
hochzeit  (Leips.  1826):  —  Miinscher^  Lehen  ii.  nach- 
f/elassene  Schriften  (Frankfort,  1817): — Dissertatio  In- 
atiguralis  de  Pseudo-f'hoci/lide  (Rinteln,  1788),  See 
Ftirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii.  488;  Winer.  Handb.  der  theol.  Lit. 
i,  10,  161,537,821,865.     (B.  P.)  ' 

Wachsmuth,  Ernst  Wilhelm  Gottlieb,  a  Ger- 


man historian,  was  born  Dec.  28,  1784,  at  Hildesheim. 
In  1825  he  was  appointed  professor  of  liistory  at  Leipsic, 
and  died  Jan.  23,  1866.  He  wrote,  llellenische  Altera 
thninskiiiidi'  (2d  ed.  Halle,  1843,  4  vols.) : — Eui-opaische 
ailtengeschiehte  (Lei|)s.  1831-39,  5  vols.): — Der  deutsche 
Bauernkrieg  zur  Zeit  der  Reformation  (ibid.  1834) : — 
Geschichte  Frankreichs  im  Revolutionszeilalter  (Ham- 
burg, 1840-44,  4  vols.)  :  —  Geschichte  des  Zeitalters  der 
Revolution  (Leips.  1846-48,  4  vols. ): — Allgemeine  Cul- 
turqeschichte  (ibid.  1850-52,3  vols.).  See  Zuchold, 
Bill.  Theol.  ii,  1407.     (B.  P.) 

Wachter,  Joiiann,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  in  17))8.  In  1807  he  was  appoiiued 
evangelical  member  of  consistory  and  superintendent  at 
Vieima;  in  1819  he  became  director  of  the  Protestant 
Theological  Lutheran  Seminary ;  and  died  April  26, 
1827.  In  connection  with  K,  Cleynmann,  he  published 
Allgem.  p?-akt.  Bibliothek  J'iir  Prediger  u.  Schulmdnner 
(Vienna,  1801-3,  2  vols.).  His  own  Sermons  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  some  friends  (ibid.  1828,  2 
vols.).  See  Winer,  Handb.  der  theol.  Literatur,  ii,  37, 
143.     (B.  P.) 

Wachtler,  .Takob,  a  Lutheran  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  liorn  at  (Jrimraa,  Sept,  17,  16;>8.  He  studied 
at  Wittenberg,  where,  in  1665,  he  became  adjunct  to 
the  philosophical  faculty.  In  1666  he  was  made  arch- 
deacon at  Oschatz,  and  in  1679  superintendent  at  Gom- 
mern.  For  the  saine  position  he  was  called  in  1687  to 
Beltzig,  was  in  1698  created  doctor  of  divinity,  and  died 
Nov.  4,  1702.  He  wrote,  Chdiustica:  Vanitatis  Demon- 
stratio  contra  J.  Spenerum: — De  Cathedra  Confessionali 
contra  Spene7-um: — Harmonia  Sacra  Paracletica,  etc. 
See  Pipping,  Memoi-ice  Theologorum;  Ranft,  Leben  der 
chui'sdchsischen  Guttesgelehrten  ;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Ge- 
lehrten-I^exikou,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Wack,  Casper,  a  German  Reformed  minister,  was 
born  at  Philadelpiiia  in  1752.  He  began  the  study  of 
theology  under  Dr.  Weyberg  in  his  eleventh  year,  and 
received  calls  at  the  age  of  eighteen;  but  his  licensure 
and  ordination  were  deferred  until  the  Classis  in  Hol- 
land could  be  consulted,  which  occurred  soon  after.  He 
labored  extensively  among  the  (iermans  who  had  fled 
from  Rhenish  Prussia  to  Holland  in  1705  and  in  1707 
sailed  to  Philadelphia,  afterwards  settling  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania.  He  was  pastor  at  Tohickcn, 
Indian  Field,  and  Great  Swamp,  Pa.,  from  1771  to  1773  ; 
the  same,  with  the  addition  of  Nacomixen,  from  1773  to 
1782;  German  A^alley,  Fox  Hill,  and  Rockaway,  N.  J., 
from  1782  to  1809,  including  services  at  Stillwater, 
Hardwick,  and  Knowlton ;  pastor  at  Germantown  and 
Wbitemarsh,Pa,,  from  1809  to  1821;  Whitemarsh,  from 
1821  to  1823.  During  the  Revolution  he  was  a  warm 
patriot.  He  died  July  19,  1839.  See  Harbaugh,  Fa- 
thers of  the  German  Ref.  Church,  ii,  173  sq. 

Wack,  Charles  P.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minis- 
ter, grandson  of  Casper  Wack,  graduated  at  the  New 
Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in  1829.  He  was 
pastor  at  Caroline,  N.  Y.,  in  1831 ;  Bellona  from  1831  to 
1835  ;  Lebanon,  N.  J.,  from  1835  to  1840 ;  Trenton  (First 
Church)  from  1841  to  1844;  German  Reformed  Church, 
at  the  same  place,  from  1845  to  1852.  He  died  in  1866. 
He  left  a  large  amount  of  MS.  containing  sketches  of 
prominent  ministers  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church, 
which  was  used  by  Mr.  Si>rague  in  the  preparation  of 
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his  Annah  of  the  Ainei;  Pulfi/.  See  Corwin,  Manual 
ofth(  Rtf.  Church  in  A  merica.  s.  v. 

Wack,  George,  a  miiii:*ter  of  the  German  Re- 
fiirmcd  Cliiircl).  was  born  in  Uucks  County,  Pa.,  March 
].  177().  Alter  having  pursued  a  course  of  classical 
studies,  he  was  tauirht  theology  by  his  father,  then  pas- 
tor in  Kockaway.  N.  .1.  He  was  licensed  an<l  ordained 
in  I'Stll.  In  l;Slt2  he  becanie  pastor  of  cliurches  in 
Jlontgotnery  and  Bucks  counties.  In  this  charge  he 
spent  a  long  life.  In  1><40,  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  age,  he  was  compelled  by  increasing  infirmities  to 
quit  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry.  He  died  Feb. 
17,  185G,  after  a  ministry  of  fifty -nine  years.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  simplicity  of  heart,  which  with  age  made 
liim  a  patriarch  in  the  Church.  He  was  able  to  preach 
in  (Jerman  and  English. 

Wack,  John  J.,  an  American  minister  of  the  Ger- 
man Kiloiiiicd  Church  whose  churches  finally  joined 
the  Dutch  communion,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  June 
14,  1774,  and  studied  theologj'  with  his  brother,  Casper 
Wack.  He  was  pastor  at  Amwell,  N.  J.,  from  1798  to 
1803;  supplied  Knowlton  and  Hardwick  from  1798  to 
1805;  pastor  at  Canajoharie  and  Stone  Arabia,  N.  Y., 
from  1803  to  1814;  suspended  on  account  of  intem- 
perance in  181(5;  preached  as  an  independent  at  Can- 
ajoharie and  Stone  Arabia  from  1810  to  1827;  also 
preached  in  the  Independent  Church  of  Tillaborough 
for  several  years.  He  died  at  Ephratah,  N,  Y,,  May 
"26,  1851.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in 
A  merica,  s.  v. 

Wackernagel,  Kaisl  Ei>iahi>  Piiiijpp,  a  (Ger- 
man Protestant  hymnologist  of  great  note,  was  born  at 
Berlin,  June  28,  1800,  where  also  he  studied  natural 
sciences  and  philology.  In  1«20  he  was  promoted  at 
Erlangen  as  doctor  ol  philosophy,  and  in  1801  the  Uni- 
versity of  Breslau  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity.  He  died  June  20,  1877,  at  Dresden,  where  he 
had  resided  from  18G0,  Wackernagel  was  a  member  of 
dilTerent  learned  societies  of  (iermany  and  Holland, 
Besides  a  number  of  works  on  mathematics  and  natural 
sciences,  he  published  very  im|i(irtant  contributions  to 
(ierman  hymnology,  which  made  him  an  auth<irity  in 
that  department.  We  name,  Das  deutsche  Kirche/ilied 
(Stuttgart,  1841) : — Bibliof/niphie  zur  Gesch.  rl.  deutschen 
Kirchenliedes  im  16.  Jahrhundert  (  Frankfort -on -the - 
Main,  1855) : — Lieder  der  niederldmlischen  Reformirten 
aus  der  Zeit  der  Verfoh/unfj  im  16.  Juhrhundert  (1867): 
—  Das  deutsche  Kirchenlied  rnn  den  dltesteii  Zeilen 
(Leips.  1864-73,  4  vols.).  Besides  these,  he  published 
the  hymns  of  PauKierhard,  Martin  Luther,  and  Johann 
Herm'ann,  See  Zuchold,  Z.VW,  Theol.  ii,  1408;  Theolo- 
f/isches  Unicers(d-lA'x.  s.  v. ;  Koch,  Gesch.  d.  deutschen 
KirchcnUcdcs,  vii,  47  s(j.     (B.  P.) 

Waddel,  James,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
celebrated  for  his  eloquence,  and  immortalized  by  the 
pen  of  William  Wirt  as  "  The  Blind  Preacher,"  was  born 
at  Newry,  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  in  July,  1739.  He 
came  with  his  parents  at  an  early  age  to  America,  was 
educated  at  Dr.  Finlay's  Nottingham  Academy,  studied 
theology  with  the  IJev.  John  Todd,  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover  April  2,  1761,  and 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  churches  of 
Lancaster  and  Northumberland,  Va.,  Oct.  7,  1762.  In 
1778  he  took  charge  of  the  Tinkling  Spring  congrega- 
tion, Va.;  in  1783  he  organized  a  congregation  at  Staun- 
ton, to  whom  he  preached  on  alternate  Sabbaths;  in 
1785  he  removed  to  Louisa  County,  Va.,  to  an  estate 
which  he  had  purchased,  and  while  there  he  lost  his 
sight  from  cataract,  but  still  continued  to  preach.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  iSIr.  Wirt  was  thrilled  by 
liis  eloipience  in  the  secluded  little  church  in  Orange 
County,  In  1792  the  degree  of  D.D,  was  conferred 
upon  liim  by  Dickinson  College.  Pa.  He  died  in  great 
triumph,  Sept.  17,  18(1.').  The  testimonies  to  Dr.  Wad- 
del's  surpassing  elotpience  are  numerous  and  unques- 
tionable.    His  oratory  was  simple,  majestic,  and  impas- 


sioned. It  glowed  with  the  peculiar  fire  of  the  South, 
Patrick  Henry  himself  pronounced  Davies  and  Waddel 
the  greatest  orators  of  the  age.  In  him  were  blended 
"  the  poet's  hand  and  prophet's  fire,"  Dr.  Waddel  ])ub- 
lished  nothing  during  his  life,  and  gave  orders  that  all 
his  MSS.  slioidii  be  burned  after  his  death.  Several  of 
his  ten  children  occujjied  iinportant  positions  in  socie- 
ty. See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  iii,  235; 
Thomas,  Pronouncing  Biog.  Diet.;  Foote,  Sketches  of 
Virgiida,  vol.  i ;  Life  of  Rev,  Dr.  A  lexander ;  Watch- 
man of  the  South,  and  Prot.  and  IJer.  Oct.  24,  1844; 
Davidson,  Ilist.  (f  the  Presh.  Church  in  Kentucky,  ^.2G\ 
Letters  nj  a  liritish  Spy,  let.  vii.      (J.  L.  S.) 

Waddel,  Moses,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
born  in  Iredell  County,  N.  C,  July  "20,  1770.  He  re- 
ceived a  good  academic  education,  graduated  at  Hamp- 
den Sidney  College  in  1791,  and  was  licensed  by  Han- 
over Presbytery  of  Virginia  in  May,  1792.  He  taught 
school  in  Columbia  Countv,  Ga,  (1793-1801);  then  in 
Vienna,  Abbeville  District,"  S,  C.  (1802-1804).  He  re- 
moved to  Willington,  S.  C,  in  1804,  Avhere  he  remained 
until  iMay,  1819,  when,  having  in  the  previous  year  been 
elected  president  of  the  L^niversity  of  Georgia,  he  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  that  office.  "  The  effect  of  his 
coming  to  this  institution  was  almost  magical;  it  very 
soon  attained  a  measure  of  prosperity  altogether  un- 
equalled in  its  previous  history."  He  resigned  this  po- 
sition in  August,  1829,  and  then  returned  to  Willington. 
His  labors  in  the  ministry  he  continued  six  or  seven 
j'ears  longer.  In  September,  1836,  he  was  visited  with 
a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  which  incapacitated  him  for  all 
active  duties.  He  died  July  21,  1840.  Dr.  Waddel 
was  distinguished  as  an  instructor.  "  He  may  be  justly 
considered  as  the  father  of  classical  education  in  the 
upper  countr\'  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia."  As  a 
Christian,  his  character  was  imexceptionable.  He  was 
active  and  constant  in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial 
duties,  and  he  shraidv  from  no  labor  which  his  ecclesi- 
astical relations  imposed  upon  him.  His  style  of 
preaching  was  plain,  simple,  and  earnest.  He  publish- 
ed Memoirs  of  Miss  Catharine  Elizabeth  Smelt  (N,  Y, 
1810,  12iTio),  It  was  a  highly  interesting  and  popular 
work,  as  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  passed  to  a 
third  edition  in  the  L'nited  States,  and  was  published 
twice  in  (Jreat  Britain.  See  Sprague,  Annuls  of  the 
Amer.  Pulpit,  iv,  63  ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Bi'it.  and  A  mer. 
Authors,  s.\.\  Memoirs,  etc.,  of  S.Grellet  (Phila.  1860), 
ii,  187,     (J,  L.  S.) 

■Waddheam  (or  GonDAMUs),ADAM,D,D,,  an  Eng- 
lish Franciscan  of  Norwich,  was  professor  at  Oxford, 
He  died  in  13.58.  His  Commentary  on  the  Sentences  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1512,  See  Mosheim,  IJist.  of  the 
Church,  bk.  iii,  cent,  xiv,  pt,  ii,  ch,  ii. 

"Wadding,  Lukk,  a  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic, 
was  born  at  Waterford,  Ireland,  Oct.  16, 1588.  He  stud- 
ied theology  in  Portugal;  joined  the  Franciscan  Order 
in  1605;  became  professor  of  divinity  at  the  LTniversity 
of  Salamanca;  removed  to  Rome  in  1618,  where  he 
foimded  in  1625  the  College  of  St.  Isidore  for  Irish  Fran- 
ciscans; took  part  with  the  Jansenists  in  the  famous 
controversy  of  that  name,  but  retracted  his  views  upon 
the  puldication  of  the  papal  bull  of  condemnation  ;  and 
was  procurator  of  the  Franciscans  at  Rome  from  1630 
to  1634;  and  vice-commissary  from  1645  to  1648.  He 
died  at  Rome  Nov.  18,  16.J7,  Among  his  works  are, 
The  History  and  Bibliography  of  the  Franciscans,  \n  the 
A  nnules  Ordinis  Minorum: — an  edition  of  the  Works  of 
Duns  Scotus : — and  Scriptores  Ordinis  Minorum. 

\A7'addington,  Ed'ward.  D.D..  an  English  prel- 
ate, was  bishop  of  Chicliester  from  1724  until  his  death, 
in  1731.  He  published  some  Sermons  in  1718,  1721, 
and  1729. 

Waddington,  George,  D.D.,  an  English  <livine, 
traveller,  and  historian,  was  born  Sept.  7,  1793.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Charter-house,  London,  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1815;  and  he 
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was  subsequently  elected  fellow  of  Trinity  Cullege.  He 
devoted  liiinself  for  a  considerable  period  to  Oriental 
travel,  ami  was  for  some  years  vicar  of  jNIasham,  York- 
shire. In  1840  he  was  installed  dean  of  Durham,  and 
in  18-11  became  first  warden  of  the  University  of  Dur- 
hanfi.  He  was  generous  in  his  charities,  and  a  strong 
supporter  of  liberal  opinions.  He  died  at  Durham,  July 
20,  18G9.  His  principal  works  are,  Journal  of  a  Visit 
to  Some  Parts  of  Ethiopia  (1822):  — A  Visit  to  Greece 
in  1823  and  1824  (1825) :— TAe  Present  Condition  and 
Prospects  of  the  Greek  or  Oriental  (yiiirrh,Qtc.  (1829): 
— Histori/  of  the  Church  from  the  Earliest  Af/es  to  the 
Reformation  (1835): — /history  of  the  Reformation  on 
the  Continent  (1841): — and  Three  Lectuirs  on  National 
Education  (1845).     See  Etir/lish  Ci/clopccdia,  s.  v. 

Waddle,  Hknma-min,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  born  in  Ohio  County,  Ya.,  June 
2,  1802.  At  twenty-one  years  of  age  lie  commenced 
making  preparation  for  the  ministry.  He  received  his 
classical  education  at  Wheeling  Academy.  At  the  so- 
licitation of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Findley,  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington, O.,  to  assist  him  in  a  grammar-school.  In  No- 
vember, 1820,  lie  entered  the  theological  seminary  at 
Pittsburgh,  from  whence  he  graduated.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  at  Washington  April  28,  1828,  and  accepted 
a  call  to  Jonathan  Creek,  Rush  Creek,  Thornville,  and 
Zanesville,  and  the  following  ]\Iay  was  ordaineil.  He 
remained  over  this  charge  seven  years,  wlieu  be  accept- 
ed a  call  to  Crooked  Creek,  where  his  labors  were  great- 
ly blessed.  He  remained  there  six  years,  during  which 
time  he  was  instrumental  in  founding  Muskingiun  Col- 
lege. He  was  sent  with  Dr.  Findlej^  as  missionary  to 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  jMissouri.  In  1858  he  labor- 
ed as  a  missionary  at  Chicago.  In  1359  he  took  charge 
of  a  Church  in  Kenton,  O.,  where  he  remained  until  1871, 
when  he  was  elected  by  the  friends  of  the  Bible  in  com- 
mon-schools to  represent  Hardin  County  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Ohio.  He  rendered  satisfaction  to  his  constitu- 
ents, and  maintained  his  character  as  a  minister  in  his 
somewhat  doubtful  position.  His  name  was  a  synonym 
of  goodness.     He  died  at  Kenton  in  1879.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Waddy,  Samuki,  Dousland, D.D., an  English  Wes- 
leyan  ^Methodist  minister,  son  of  Rev.  Ricliard  Waddy, 
was  born  at  Burton-on-Treut,  Aug.  5,  1804.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Wesleyan  Academy,  Woodhouse  Grove, 
Yorkshire  (1813  to  18i9).  In  1820  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  linen-draper  in  London — in  an  occu|)ation  uncongen- 
ial, and  to  a  master  unscrupulous.  He  and  his  fellow- 
apprentice — the  late  Samuel  Warren,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  au- 
thor of  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,  etc.,  and  son  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Warren,  famous  in  Methodist  history — had  to  sleep 
on  the  floor  under  the  shop  counter;  and  on  account  of 
his  refusal  to  be  implicated  in  the  dishonesty  of  his 
master,  young  Waddy  was  soon  banished  to  sell  goods 
in  a  damp,  cold,  underground  department,  where,  no  cus- 
tomers appearing,  he  commenced,  by  the  aid  of  a  flick- 
ering lamp,  the  study  of  medicine.  His  indomitable 
spirit  was  leading  the  way  to  eminence  as  a  medical 
man,  when  his  conversion  (1822)  gave  him  to  the  min- 
istry (1825).  His  charges  were  Cambridge,  Lynn  (1826), 
Birmingham  ( 1827  ),  Gateshead  ( 1829),  Northampton 
(1831),  Sheftield  (1836),  Hull  (1840),  Bath  (1841),  gov- 
ernorship of  Wesley  College,  Sheffield— an  institution 
which  he  had  founded,  and  now  saved  —  (1844-62), 
Chelsea  (1862),  Lambeth  (1865),  and  Clifton,  Bristol 
(1867).  In  1842  he  publicly  opposed  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham's Factories  E<hication  Bill,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  lord  Duncan.  In  1843  he  had  a  remarkable  escape 
from  the  shipwreck  of  the  "  (^ucen,"  on  her  wa\'  to  Did^- 
lin.  a  thrilling  account  of  which  he  published  in  London, 
and  reprinted  in  his  Life.  The  following  spring  he  was 
again  sent  to  Ireland  on  a  missionary  deputation.  In 
1859  he  was  elected  president  of  conference,  and  re- 
ceived his  doctorate  from  Weslej'an  University,  Conn. 
For  many  years  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Children's  Fimd. 
In  1870  Dr.  Waddy  became  supernumerary,  and  retired 


to  Redland,  Bristol.  Like  dean  Swift,  he  "died  at  the 
top.''  Tiie  intellect,  too  active  in  life,  lost  its  cunning, 
the  memory  its  power.  Finally,  the  great  spirit  passeil 
away,  Nov.  7,  1876. 

"Seldom  has  a  man  been  intrusted  with  an  intellect 
at  once  so  strong  and  so  sprightly;  seldom  have  the 
earnest  student,  the  |)owerful  preacher,  and  the  effective 
administrator  been  so  happily  united  in  the  same  per- 
son. Waddy  was  a  great  and  noble  man,  of  strongly 
marked  individuality,  strict  integrity,  and  high-toned 
honor,  admiral  lie  alike  in  public  and  private  lil'e"  {Min- 
utes, 1877,  yi.  18j.  In  a  beautifid  and  masterly  memori- 
al, an  inimitable  piece  of  characterization.  Rev.  William 
Arthur  thus  speaks  of  Dr.  Waddy  as  a  preacher:  "Those 
who  best  knew  these  private  qualities  also  best  knew 
that  the  gravity,  depth,  and  elevation,  which  took  up 
the  whole  man  when  he  appeared  in  the  ])ulpit,  were  as 
spontaneous  as  the  rest.  He  was  not  now  the  friend 
among  friends,  but  the  servant  in  the  presence  of  his 
Master,  whose  greatness  and  whose  goodness  put  him 
and  all  his  fellow-servants  to  shame,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gave  them  cause  for  adoration,  of  which  the  deep- 
est tone  can  never  fully  note  the  depth.  He  was  now 
a  messenger  fraught  with  words  of  import,  and  bound 
to  make  their  sense  understood  and  their  weight  and 
urgency  felt.  Then  did  thought  sit  supreme  in  every 
chamber  of  the  spirit,  and  look  out  with  a  most  manly 
earnestness  from  everj''  window  of  the  countenance. 
Calm,  strong,  reverent,  and  original;  acute,  lofty,  rich, 
and  often  deep,  he  unfolded  his  Master's  message,  and 
laid  his  Master's  will  upon  the  soul"  (see  Life,  p.  342 
sq.).  "  Dr.  Waddy  was  the  brightest  and  most  vivid 
of  men  in  society.  No  one  that  ever  passed  a  free  hour 
in  social  intercourse  with  him  could  believe  that  even 
Sydney  Smith  was  a  wittier  man  or  uttered  more,  or 
more  pungent  or  more  brilliant,  mots.  Every  sentence 
sparkled;  every  repartee  flashed.  Now  graceful,  now 
caustic,  now  irresistibly  comic  and  grotesque,  the  play 
of  his  wit  was  incessant  and  inexhaustible"  (Dr.  J.  H. 
Rigg).  "  Like  the  flashing  of  steel,  it  never  gave  an 
impression  of  less  than  the  strength  of  steel"'  (Arthur). 
"  His  humor  was  always  brilliant,  never  cruel ;  like  the 
flame  of  a  diamond,  bright  but  not  burning"  (Simpson, 
in  A'.  Y.  Christian  Advocate,  Nov.  18, 1880). 

Of  Dr.  Waddy's  writings  there  were  published,  Exe- 
ter Hall  Lecture  on  Sincerity  (Loud.  1853) : — Ex-pi-esi- 
dential  Charges  (ibid.  1860) : — a  volume  of  Sei'mons,  is- 
sued by  his  family  : — and  several  A  ddresses,  Ljetters,  etc., 
preserved  in  his  Life.  See  particularly  a  Letter  to  the 
L^ondon  Times  (Sept.  8, 1849)  in  defence  of  tlie  action  of 
the  Conference  in  re  Everett,  (iriffith,  and  Dunn  (^fAfe, 
p.  209-219);  and  a  I^ecture  on  Popery  (p.  364-405,  Ap- 
pendix). Waddy,  like  most  of  the  British  Wesleyan 
divines,  could  see  no  good  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  He  closes  this  able  lecture  with  a  highly 
rhetorical  and  unlimited  denunciation  of  the  hatetl 
Church,  a  denunciation  repugnant  alike  to  fact  and 
charity.  Dr.  Waddy  was  the  brother  of  Ilev.  Benjamin 
B.  W^addy,  and  father  of  Samuel  D.  Waddy,  Q.C.,  a 
prominent  Liberal  member  of  Parliament,  aiul  of  Rev. 
John  T,  Waddy,  of  the  British  Conference.  See  Min- 
utes of  Conference  (Lond.  1877),  p.  17;  Ufe  of  S.  T). 
Waddy,  D.D.,  by  his  youngest  daughter  (ibid.  1878, 
r2mo),  a  beautiful  and  admirably  written  biography; 
Stevenson,  Hist,  of  City  Road  Chapel,  p.  226, 

"Wade,  Alpheiis,  a  Methodist  Ejiiscopal  minister, 
was  born  at  Pawlet,  Vt.,  June  14,  1801.  He  was  con- 
verted when  about  nineteen,  and  licensed  as  a  local 
preacher  in  1821.  In  1838  he  joined  the  Troy  Confer- 
ence, and  was  appointed  to  the  Luzerne  Circuit.  Subse- 
quently he  served  at  Ticonderoga  and  Jay,  N.  Y. ;  Al- 
burgh,  Sheldon,  and  Monkton,  Vt. ;  Northampton,  N.  Y. 
In  1847  he  was  supernumerated,  and  in  1852  was  super- 
annuated. He  died  at  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  July  26, 1868, 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1869,  p.  117, 

Wade,  Deborah  B.  Lapham,  an  eminent  Bap- 
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tist  missionan',  wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Wade,  was 
born  in  Nelson,  N.  Y..  June  10,  1801.  She  sailed  for 
Burmah,  the  fielii  of  Christian  lahor  to  which  she  and 
her  hushand  had  heen  designated  by  the  Baptist  Trien- 
nial Convention,  June  "i^,  1«2;;,  and  arrived  at  Calcutta 
Oct.  Ill,  and  Kanj^'oon  Dec.  5.  of  the  same  year.  Soon 
after  they  reached  tlieir  station,  the  first  Hurtnesc  war 
broke  out,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  Doorgapoore.  about  live  miles  from  Calcutta. 
Here  they  gave  themselves  to  the  work  of  studying  the 
Burmese  language  and  fitting  themselves  for  the  mis- 
sionary labors  upon  which  they  jiroposed  to  enter  when- 
ever tiie  i)rovi(lence  oftiod  should  prepare  the  way.  In 
1826,  the  war  having  ended,  they  returned  to  Biirniah. 
and  took  up  their  residence  at  Amherst,  in  the  month 
of  November.  IMrs.  Wade  devoted  herself  for  a  time  to 
the  care  of  the  infant  left  by  the  first  Mrs.  Judson,  and 
on  its  decease  she  established  and  superintended  a  school 
for  Burman  girls,  and  performed  missionary  labor  among 
the  Burman  women.  Amherst  not  proving  to  be  so 
h<iiieful  a  place  for  missionary  work,  ;\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Wade 
removed  to  ^Maulmain,  and  in  1830  to  Kangoon.  Sub- 
sequently they  went  to  jNIergin.  In  all  these  different 
Stations  Mrs.  Wade  devoted  herself  with  great  fidelity 
and  perseverance  to  the  work  which  she  had  undertak- 
en. We  have  read  of  but  few  persons  who  were  more 
thoroughly  consecrated  to  the  service  of  their  Master, 
and  lived  as  if  immediately  in  his  divine  presence.  She 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  1833  on  account  of  the 
ill -health  of  her  husband.  Wherever  she  went,  her 
presence  was  an  inspiration,  and  she  was  the  means  of 
arousing  the  deepest  interest  in  the  cause  of  foreign 
missions.  She  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  her  native 
land,  and  then  returned  to  the  sphere  of  her  labor,  once 
more  to  devote  herself  to  the  service  of  her  Lord.  What 
she  accomplished  during  the  next  fourteen  years  cannot 
be  told  in  a  sketch  so  brief  as  this.  The  records  of  the 
final  day,  alone,  will  disclose  it.  The  health  of  her  hus- 
band again  broke  down,  and  she  once  more  went  back 
to  her  native  land,  reaching  Boston  July  31,  1848,  and 
remaining  in  her  ov,-n  country  two  years;  as  useful,  per- 
haps, at  home  as  she  had  been  on  foreign  shores  in  the 
great  work  to  wliich  she  had  consecrated  all  her  faculties. 
On  July  25, 18.50,  she  again  set  sail  for  the  East,  and  in 
due  time  stood  once  more  on  the  soil  of  Burmah.  Her 
missionary  labors  were  carried  on  in  JNIanlmain  and  Ta- 
voy,  and  continued  up  to  within  a  few  months  of  the  close 
of  her  life.  Some  time  before  the  end  of  her  toils  was 
reached,  she  wrote  to  a  friend,  •'  We  are  old.  very  old,  for 
India ;  and  we  live  daily  looking  for  the  bright  messenger 
to  call  us  home.  The  dear  anil  more  and  more  lamented 
Judson  once  exclaimed,  when  near  the  heavenly  shore, 
'  Oh,  the  love  of  Christ !  What  a  beautiful  study  for  eter- 
nity !'  And  for  some  time  past  I  have  had  views,  as  never 
before,  of  the  length  and  breadth,  and  height  and  depth, 
of  the  riches  of  the  grace  of  God  through  Christ  our  Sav- 
iour; and  often  does  my  heart  exclaim,  'What  a  beauti- 
ful, what  a  sublime  study  for  eternity !' "  The  anticipated 
close  of  life  came,  and  she  entered  the  better  world  Oct.  6, 
J8()8.  She  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  ablest 
and  most  devout  female  missionaries  of  modern  times. 
See  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine,  xlix,  9394.    (J.  C.  S.) 

TVade,  John,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  born 
at  Ipswich,  Mass.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1G93;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Berwick,  Me.,  in  November,  1702;  and  died  in  1703. 
See  Spraguc.  Anna/.i  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  i,  189. 

"Wade,  Jonathan,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Baptist 
missionary,  was  born  in  Otsego,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  10,  1798. 
He  pursued  his  studies  at  Hamilton;  was  ordained 
at  Broadalhin,  N.  Y..  Feb.  13,  1823;  set  apart  as  a 
missionary  to  Burmah  the  following  JMay,  and  arrived 
at  Itangoon  in  December  of  the  same  year.  The  war 
between  Burmah  and  the  English  seriously  deranged 
missionary  operations.  In  1827  the  mission  was  re- 
moved to  !Maulmain,  where  'Six.  \\'ade  labored  until,  in 


1831,  he  began  missionary  work  in  Arracan.  His  mis- 
sionary life,  which  was  crowned  with  abundant  success, 
covered  a  period  of  fifty  years.  Twice  he  visited  his 
native  land,  in  1832  and  1847.  Just  before  leaving  the 
last  time  for  the  scene  of  his  labors  in  the  East,  he  said, 
"  I  have  lived  to  see  the  baptism  of  fifteen  thousand." 
He  <lied  at  Kangoon,  Burmah,  June  10,  1872.  See  the 
N.  Y.  Kxainimr  and  Chronicle.     (J.  C.  S.) 

"Wade,  Joshua,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  born  near  Leeds  in  1792.  He  was  converted  when 
fourteen  years  old;  was  sent  in  1815  to  Liskeard,  his 
first  charge;  became  a  su|iernumerary  at  Banwell  in 
1844;  removed  to  Kilhampton  in  1845;  and  <lied  at 
Tamerton,  near  Plymouth,  Oct.  24, 1859.  Distinguish- 
ed success  marked  his  labors  in  some  circuits.  See 
Minutes  (if  Wesleyan  Conference,  18(i0. 

Wadrakali  {Patragali,  Bhatrayali,  Parjochn),  in 
Hindti  mythology,  is  a  powerful  goddess,  a  daughter  of 
Siva,  born  in  his  middle  eye  by  the  power  of  Vishnu. 
She  conquered  the  giant  Darida,  who  could  not  be  slain 
by  any  man;  and  she  even  became  dangerous  to  her 
own  father,  who  hid  himself  in  the  sea  when  she  re- 
turned from  her  combat  with  the  great  dcemon. 

"WadsTVOith.  Benjamin  (l).D.D.,  an  American 
Congregational  minister,  uncle  of  John  W.  (below),  was 
born  at  Milton,  jNIass.,  in  1GG9.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1G90;  was  ordained  in  ](59G,  and 
preached  at  the  First  Church,  Boston,  imtil  1725;  was 
president  of  Harvard  College  from  1725  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  March  16,  1737.  He  published  numer- 
ous Sermons  and  theological  works.  See  Sprague,  An- 
nuls of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  220. 

WadsTvorth,  Benjamin  (2),  D.D.,  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  born  at  Milton,  Mass.,  Jidy  18, 1750; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  17(J9,  and  was  ordained 
Dec.  23,  1772,  as  pastor  in  Danvers,  wliere  he  remained 
initil  his  death,  Jan.  18,  1826.  He  published,  Euloyy  on 
Washington  (1800): — and  several  occasional  Sermons. 
See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ii,  31. 

Wadsworth,  George,  an  English  Wesleyan 
preacher,  was  sent  out  by  the  conference  in  1770.  He 
was  a  plain,  pious  man,  and  for  twenty-five  years  labor- 
ed in  the  vineyard.  In  1797,  being  afflicted  with  the 
palsy,  he  retired  from  the  active  work.  Some  of  his 
faculties  were  taken  from  him  before  his  dissolution. 
He  died  June  12,  1797.  See  Atmore,  Meth.  Memorial, 
s.  V. 

■Wads-worth,  John  W.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Milton,  Mass.,  Aug.  6,  1703.  He  was 
the  grandson  of  captain  Samuel  Wadsworth,  who  fell  at 
Bloody  Brook.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1723;  was  ordained  at  Canterbury,  Conn.,  in  1729;  and 
resigned  in  1741  on  account  of  a  charge  of  immoral  con- 
duct brought  against  him.  He  retired  to  his  native 
home,  preached  occasionally,  and  died  there  Jinie  15, 
1766.  Tradition  says  that  his  death  took  )ilace  in  the 
pulpit  immediately  after  he  had  read  a  hymn  contain- 
ing this  verse : 

"Hosanna,  with  a  cheerful  sound. 
To  God's  upholding  hand  ; 
Ten  thousand  snaies  l)pset  ns  round, 
And  yet;  secure  we  stand." 

See  Conr/.  Quar.  1859.  p.  353. 

Wadsworth,  Lemuel,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Stoughton,  JIass.,  in  1769.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Brown  University  in  1793;  was  ordained 
pastor  in  Raby,  now  Brookline,  N.  H.,  Oct.  11,  1797; 
and  died  Nov.  2.5,  1817.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
Amei:  Pulpit,  ii,  417. 

"Wads-worth,  Samuel,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, brother  of  .Inlin  W.  (above),  was  born  at  Milton, 
Mass.,  Jidy  23,  1720.  In  1747  he  was  ordained  over 
the  Separate  Church  in  Killingh'  (South),  Conn.,  where 
he  preached  until  his  death,  in  1762.  He  was  "a  man 
of  an  excellent  gift  in  prayer,  his  conduct  extraordina- 
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rily  religious,  and  his  conversation  very  heavenly."  See 
Confi.  Quar.  18(Jl,p.  184, 

Wadsworth,  Thomas,  an  eminent  Nonconform- 
ist divine,  was  b(irn  at  St.  Savidiirs,  Soiithwark,  Eng- 
land, in  U)3(),  and  educated  in  Clirist's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1052  he  was  appointed  minister  of  Newing- 
ton  Butts,  where  he  spent  his  time  and  a  great  part  of 
his  fortune.  He  lectured  occasionally  in  various  city 
churches,  and  was  finally  chosen  to  the  living  of  St. 
Lawrence  Fountney,  whence  he  was  ejected  at  the  Res- 
toration. He  afterwards  preached  privately  at  Newing- 
ton,  Theobalds,  and  Southwark,  for  which  he  received 
no  compensation.  He  died  Oct. '29, 1070.  He  publish- 
ed various  pious  treatises,  most  of  which  have  been  lost. 
See  Chalmers,  liiorj.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Wadsworth,  "William  A.,  a  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  born  at  New  Hartford,  N.  Y.  He  de- 
clined a  flattering  business  offer  when  he  entered  the 
ministry  ;  otHciated  some  time  as  local  preacher;  studied 
theology  in  Boston  University;  and  in  1855  joined  the 
Oneida,  now  Wj-oming,  Conference  ;  serving  as  pastor  at 
Vernon  Centre,  Mount  Upton,  Norwich,  Unadilla,  and 
Cooperstown.  He  died  ;\Iarch  9,  1875.  Although  Mr. 
Wadsworth  was  not  a  showy  or  brilliant  speaker,  yet 
his  sound,  instructive,  practical  sermons  made  him  a 
great  power  in  the  Church.  In  his  daily  life  he  was 
peculiarly  affectionate,  faithful,  and  exemplary.  See 
Miiiiitex  of  Aniinal  Conferences,  1875,  p.  00. 

"Waehiwolf,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  is  a 
spiritual  Ix-ing  who  still  creates  fear  in  many  people's 
minds.  Superstition  teaches  that  Waehrwolf  is  a  hu- 
man being  (manor  woman)  that  is  capable  of  changing 
itself  into  a  wolf.  This  wolf  is  unusually  large  and 
savage,  and  is  known  mainly  by  his  riding-belt,  an  in- 
disi)ensable  article,  as  it  serves  him  in  changing  from  one 
form  to  another,  and  which  he  seeks  to  hide,  as  well  as 
he  may,  under  his  hair.  As  soon  as  he  looses  the  belt  he 
becomes  a  human  being  again.  If  the  wf)lf  is  shot  at 
and  the  belt  is  hit,  there  lies,  instead  of  the  animal,  a 
naked  man  or  woman.  In  this  manner  witches  are 
said  to  have  been  caught  who  went  out  hunting  for 
prey,  and  especially  children.  —  VoUmer,  Worlerb.  d. 
Ml/thol.  s.  v. 

"Waeinaemoeinen,  in  the  mythology  of  the 
"Finns,  is  one  of  the  supreme  gods,  who  is  said  to  be  seen 
in  the  seven  princijial  stars  of  the  Great  Bear  constella- 
tion. He  takes  the  souls  of  the  departed  up  with  him, 
and  if  it  is  possible  for  such  a  soul  to  strike  the  Great 
13ear,  it  becomes  partaker  of  eternal  hajipiness.  He  is 
related  to  Ilmarainen,  god  of  air  and  water.  The  name 
of  the  father  of  both  is  Kawe,  and  he  is  the  only  being- 
sprung  from  himself.  The  sons  discovered  and  made 
the  arts  and  sciences — Ilmarainen,  the  art  of  working 
iron;  Waeinaemoeinen  invented  the  kamlele  (a  fiddle- 
like instrument),  and  with  it  poetry  and  song,  hunting, 
fishing,  and  war,  of  which  he  was  worshipped  as  the 
god  generally.  He  was  the  spirit  whence  all  life  pro- 
ceeded, the  master  of  favorable  spells,  the  adversary  and 
the  conqueror  of  all  personifications  of  evil,  and  the 
sovereign  possessor  of  all  science.  He  sent  the  celestial 
fire  to  man,  and  invented  incantations.  Persons  of  all 
classes  needed  to  invoke  his  protection.  The  sweat 
which  dropped  from  his  body  was  a  balm  for  all  dis- 
eases. He  alone  furnished  efficacious  assistance  against 
the  charms  of  the  sorcerers,  and  an  appeal  to  him  was  an 
effectual  resource  against  the  eycroachments  of  dremons. 
— VoUmer,  Wdrterh.  d.  Mythol,  s.  v.;  Lenormant,  Chal- 
da'dii  M(i(jir,  p.  240  sq. 

"Waeipaes  is  a  ghost  of  the  earth  among  the 
Finns,  who  at  one  time  made  a  long  journey  with 
his  playfc'llow,  and  afterwards  rested  himself  upon 
rocks.  From  their  sweat  snakes  are  said  to  have 
spnnig. 

"Wael  (or  "Waal),  .John  Bai^tist  de,  a  Flemish 
eui;raver  of  the  17th  century,  of  whom  little  is  known, 
is  said  to  have  executed  some  etchings,  among  which  are 


a  set  of  prints  representing  the  History  of  the  Prodirjal 
Son.     See  Spooner,  Bior;.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  i-ts,  s.  v. 

Waeyen,  Jan  van  der.     See  Waajen. 

Wafer  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  of  nn'^BiJ, 
tsejihichith  (from  HEiS,  to  Jlatteu').  a  pancake  (Exod.  xvi, 
31),  and  of  p''p"l,  rakik  (from  pp"i,  to  viake  thin),  a  cake 
(xxix,  2,  23;  Lev.  ii,  4;  vii,  12;  viii,  20;  Numb,  vi,  15, 
19;  1  Chron.  xxiii,  29).  See  Bake.  We  learn  from 
the  above  passages  that  such  thin  cakes  made  of  fine 
flour,  usually  without  leaven,  and  anointed  with  oil,  were 
used  by  the  Hebrews  in  connection  with  their  offerings. 
See  Sacrifice.  The  custom,  to  some  extent,  is  still 
maintained  bj'  the  Jews.     See  Passover. 

WAFER,  in  ecclesiastical  terminology,  is  the  bread 
used  in  the  eucharist  by  the  Romanists  and  Lutherans. 
In  the  ancient  Church,  so  long  as  the  people  continued  to 
make  oblations  of  bread  and  wine,  the  elements  for  tlie 
use  of  the  eucharist  were  taken  out  of  them  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, so  long  was  the  common  leavened  bread  in  or- 
dinary use  employed  for  that  purpose.  The  use  of  wa- 
fers and  unleavened  bread  was  not  known  in  the  Church 
imtil  the  11th  century.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  change  crept  in  from  the  people's  leaving  off  their 
oblations,  and  the  clergy  being  compelled  to  provide 
the  bread  themselves.  Under  pretence  of  decency  and 
respect,  they  changed  it  from  leaven  to  unleaven.  and 
from  a  loaf  that  might  be  broken,  to  a  nice  and  delicate 
wafer,  which  was  formed  in  the  figure  of  a  denarius,  or 
penny,  either  to  represent  the  pence  for  which  our 
Saviour  was  betrayed,  or  because  the  people,  instead 
of  offering  a  loaf  of  bread  as  formerly,  were  ordered  to 
offer  a  penny,  which  was  to  be  expended  \\\w\\  some- 
thing pertaining  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar.  This 
alteration  in  the  eucharistical  bread  occasioned  great 
disputes  between  the  F^astern  and  Western  churches, 
which  separated  about  it;  the  Western  Church  going 
so  far  to  the  extreme  as  almost  to  lose  the  nature  of  the 
sacramental  element  by  introducing  a  thing  that  could 
hardly  be  called  bread,  instead  of  that  which  our  Lord 
had  appointed  to  be  the  representative  of  his  body  in 
the  eucharist.  The  wafer  now  in  use  in  the  Roman 
Church  is  a  small  thin  portion  of  unleavened  bread, 
bearing  upon  it  either  the  figure  of  Christ  or  the  ini- 
tials I.  H.  S.  In  the  Church  of  F^ngland -wafers  have 
been  used  from  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity,  and 
are  still  not  uncommonly  used;  but  the  rubric  of  the 
present  Prayer-book  maintains  that  the  best  and  purest 
wheaten  bread  that  may  be  conveniently  obtained  will 
suffice. 

"Wafthnidlier,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  a  giant,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  country  of  the  Jotes.  Odin  had  a 
combat  with  him. 

"Wagenaar,  Hans,  a  Dutch  historian,  who  was 
born  at  Amsterdam,  Oct.  31,  1709,  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  commerce  and  literature,  and  died  March  1,  1773,  de- 
serves notice  here  for  several  ecclesiastical  monographs, 
for  which  see  Bioi/.  Unlrerselle,  s.  v. 

"Wagenseil,  Christian  Jakob,  a  German  writer, 
who  was  born  Nov.  23,  1750,  at  Tvauf  beuren,  and  died 
.Jan.  8,  1839,  at  Augsburg,  is  the  author  of,  Beitrag  zur 
Geschichte  der  Refurmation,  des  dreissif/jdhric/en  Kriee/es, 
des  wesfphdlischen  Friedens  u.  der  Jesuit  en,  vom  J  ah  re 
1524  bis  zu  Ende  des  Jahres  1099  (Leipsic,  1830):— W- 
rich  V.  Hntten,  nach  seinem  Lehen,  seinem  Charakter  u. 
seinen  Schriften  geschildert  (Nuremberg,  1832 ;  new  ed. 
1858); — Prdlat  J.Cp.v.Schmid  zu  Ulm,nach  snnem  Le- 
hen, Wirken  ti.  Charakter  (Augsburg,  1828).  See  Winer, 
llandbiich  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  747,807;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol. 
ii,  IIO.S.     (B.  P.) 

"Wagenseil,  Johann  Christoph,  a  Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Nov.  20,  1033,  at  Nu- 
remberg. In  1007  he  was  appointed  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Alfdorf ;  in  1074  he  occupied  the  chair  of  Ori- 
ental languages,  and  from  1097  that  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  died  Oct.  9, 1705,     lie  is  known  as  the  author 
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of  Tela  Ignea  SntancB.sire  Areani  et  IJorrib'des  Judao- 
rum  adrcjvus  Chrixtum  JJeum  et  ChriKtiaiuun  Rdifiioiiem 
I.ibri  ( Altilorf,  1G81),  a  work  containing  the  anti-Chris- 
tian literature  of  the  Jews  in  a  Latin  translation  and 
refutation.  He  also  translated  into  Latin  the  Talmudic 
treatise  Sotah,  ni:lD  O^  (ibid.  1674),  with  very  valu- 
able notes.  Besides,  he  wrote,  Denimciutio  Cluistiitna 
ltd  Omnes  Impel  antes  qui  Judieos  habent  sub  Jnrudic- 
tione  sua  (ibid.  1703-4;  reprinted  in  Schudt's  Jud'unhe 
I)eiikwuidi;ikeiten,  ii,  339):  —  IHaputatio  Circulcavi  de 
Judceis  (ibid.  1705):  —  Exercitationes  Sex  Varii  Arrju- 
merUi  (ibid.  1698).  See  Fiirst.  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  489 ;  Winer, 
Jlandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  30,  380,  524.     (B.  P.) 

Wages  (usually  some  form  of  "IS'J,  sakdi;  "  to  hire" 
[especially  in  the  Hitlipael,  Hag.  i,  6,  to  "  earn  wages"], 
chiefly  "i-— \  siddr  [Gen.  xxxi,  8;  Exod.  ii,  9;  Ezek. 
xxix,  18,  19;  elsewhere  "hire,"  " reward,"  etc.],  and 
P'IS'^'2,  miskoreth  [Gen.  xxxix,  15,  31,  41 ;  '•  reward," 
Kuth  ii,  12];  also  tTSV'S.  peiilldh  [Lev.  xix,  13;  "re- 
ward," Psa.  cix,  20],  u-uik  [as  elsewhere  mostly  ren- 
dered]; fticrBog  [John  iv,  3(!,  elsewhere  "  reward"  or 
"  hire"  J,/)r/y  ,•  oxptoviov  [Luke  iii,  14;  vi,23;  2  Cor.  xi, 
8;  "charges,"  1  Cor.  ix,  7],  strictly  i'alions\  according 
to  the  earliest  usages  of  mankind,  are  a  return  made 
by  a  purchaser  for  something  of  value — specifically  for 
work  performed.  Thus  labor  is  recognised  as  property', 
and  wages  as  the  price  paid  or  obtained  in  exchange 
for  such  property.  In  this  relation  there  is  obviously 
nothing  improper  or  humiliating  on  the  side  either  of 
the  buyer  or  the  seller.  They  have  each  a  certain 
thing  which  the  other  wants,  and,  in  the  exchange 
which  they  in  consequence  make,  both  parties  are  alike 
served.  In  these  few  words  lies  the  theory,  and  also 
the  justification,  of  all  service.  The  entire  commerce 
of  life  is  barter.  In  hire,  then,  there  is  notliing  improp- 
er or  discreditable.  It  is  only  a  hireling — that  is,  a  mer- 
cenary, a  tnean,  sordid  spirit — that  is  wrong.  So  long  as 
a  human  being  has  anything  to  give  which  another 
human  being  wants,  so  long  has  he  something  of  value 
in  the  great  market  of  life ;  and  whatever  that  some- 
thing may  be.  provided  it  does  not  contribute  to  evil 
passions  or  evil  deeds,  he  is  a  truly  respectable  capital- 
ist, and  a  useful  member  of  the  social  community.  The 
scriptural  usage  in  a|)plying  the  term  translated  "wages" 
to  sacred  subjects — thus  the  Almighty  himself  says  to 
Abraham  (Gen.  xv,  1),  "I  am  thy  exceeding  great  re- 
ward"— tends  to  confirm  these  views,  and  to  suggest 
the  observance  of  caution  in  the  emploj'ment  of  the 
words  "hire"  and  "hireling,"  which  have  acquired  an 
oft'ensive  meaning  by  no  means  originally  inherent  in 
themselves,  or  in  the  Hebrew  words  for  which  they 
stand  (xxx,  18,  32, 33).— Kitto.     See  Hireling. 

The  earliest  mention  of  wages  is  of  a  recompense,  not 
in  money,  but  in  kind,  to  Jacob  from  Laban  (Gen.  xxix, 
15,20;  xxx,  28;  xxxi,  7,  8,  41).  This  usage  was  only 
natural  among  a  pastoral  and  changing  population  like 
that  of  the  tent-dwellers  of  Syria.  Burekhanlt  men- 
tions a  case  in  Syria  resembling  closely  that  of  Jacob 
with  Laban— a  man  who  served  eight  years  fur  his  food, 
on  condition  of  obtaining  his  master's  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, and  was  afterwards  compelled  by  ids  father-in- 
law  to  perform  acts  of  service  for  him\Si/ri(i,  p.  297). 
In  Egypt,  monej'  payments  by  way  of  wages  were  in 
use,  but  the  terms  caiuiot  now  be  ascertained  (Exod.  ii, 
9).  Among  the  Jews  wages  in  general,  whether  of  sol- 
diers or  laborers,  are  mentioned  (Hag.  i,  6;  Ezek.  xxix, 
18,  19;  John  iv,  36).  The  only  mention  of  the  rate  of 
wages  in  Scripture  is  foinid  in  the  ])aral)le  of  the  house- 
holder  and  vineyard  (JIatt.  xx,  2),  where  the  laborer's 
wages  are  set  at  one  denarius  per  day.  i)robably  =  fifteen 
cents,  a  rate  which  agrees  with  Tobit  v,  l-i,  where  a 
drachma  is  mentioned  as  the  rate  per  day,  a  sum  which 
may  V)e  fairly  taken  as  ccpiivalent  to  the  denarius,  and 
to  the  usual  pay  of  a  soldier  {(en  (i^sex  per  diem)  in  the 
later  days  of  the  Koman  republic  (Tacitus,  .•]««,  i,  17; 


Polybius,  vi,39).  It  was  perhaps  the  traditional  remem- 
brance of  this  sum  as  a  day's  wages  that  suggested  the 
mention  of  "drachmas  wnnig  from  the  hard  hands  of 
peasants"  (Shakspeare,  Jul.  Cces.  iv,  3).  In  earlier  times 
it  is  [irobable  that  the  rate  was  lower,  as  imtil  lately  it 
was  throughout  India.  In  Scotland  w'e  know  that  in 
the  last  century  a  laborer's  daily  wages  did  not  exceed 
sixpence  (Smiles,  Aires  (;/"y:.'/*//««ef?-*-,  ii,  96).  But  it  is 
likely  tliat  laborers,  and  also  soldiers,  were  supjilied  with 
|)rovi>ions  (Michaelis,  Laws  o/' J/oay,<  [ed.  Smith  J,  §  130, 
ii,  190),  as  is  intimated  by  the  word  oxj/wvia.  used  in 
Luke  iii,  14,  and  1  Cor.  ix,  7,  and  also  by  Polybius,  vi, 
39.  The  Mishna  (Buba  Metsiii,  vi,  1,  5)  speaks  of  vict- 
uals being  allowed,  or  not,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  place,  up  to  the  value  of  a  denarius,  i.  e.  inclusive  of 
the  pay. 

The  law  was  very  strict  in  requiring  daily  payment 
of  wages  (Lev.  xix,  13;  Dent,  xxiv,  14,15);  and  the 
IMishna  applies  the  same  rule  to  the  use  of  animals 
(Baba  Metsia,  ix,  12).  The  emploj-er  who  refused  to 
give  his  laborers  sufficient  victuals  is  censured  (Job  xxiv, 
11),  and  the  iniquity  of  withholding  wages  is  denounced 
(Jer.  xxii,  13  ;  Mai.  iii,  5  ;  James  v,  4). — Smith,  See 
Servant. 

"Wagg,  John  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  born  in  Jefferson,  N.  C,  July 
8,  1835.  He  embraced  religion  in  early  life,  and  united 
with  the  Holston  (E.  Teini.)  Conference  in  1858.  In 
1865  he  was  granted  a  superannuated  relation,  and  died 
June  13,  1866.  Mr.  Wagg  possessed  more  than  ordina- 
ry preaching  abilities,  and  for  meekness  and  piety  wa.s 
worthy  of  imitation.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
enccs  (ifthe  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1866,  p.  63. 

"Waggoner,  Samuel,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Stokes  County,  N.  C,  Oct.  24,  1788.  He 
was  converted  in  1808,  joined  the  Virginia  Conference 
in  1811,  and  was  appointed  to  Salisbury  Circuit.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1813,  elder  in  1815,  and  died 
Ajjril  13, 181(i.  Mr.  Waggoner  was  laborious,  intellect- 
ual, and  faithful.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences, 
1817,  p.  291. 

"Wagl,  Fhiedrich,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of 
Austria,  was  born  in  1807  at  Horn.  In  1831  he  was 
made  a  priest;  in  1835,  doctor  of  theology;  in  1838, 
])rofessor  of  exegesis  at  Griitz;  and  died  Sept.  10,  1871, 
at  Potzleinsdorf,  near  Vienna.  He  published,  Der 
Priester  und  die  Neuzeit  (Griitz,  1850)  : — Der  Belie/ions- 
miterricht  an  der  Volksschule  (ibid.  eod.).  See  Literar- 
ischer  llandweiser,  1866,  p.  153  ;  1871,  p.  525.     (B.  P.) 

"Wagner,  Daniel,  a  German  Reformed  minister, 
was  b(irn  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau  in  1750,  and  brought 
to  this  coiuitry  by  his  parents  when  only  two  years  of 
age.  He  studied  the  classics  under  iiev.  John  D.  Gross, 
of  New  York  city,  and  theology  luuier  Rev.  William 
Hendel,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Ger- 
man Cfjetus  in  1771  ;  preached  at  Kreutz  Creek,  Pa., 
1771-74;  York  and  other  places,  1774-86;  Tulpehocken, 
Heidelberg,  Bern,  Berg,  Smnmerberg,  1786-93;  York, 
1793-1802;  and  Frederick,  M<i.,  1802-10,  where  he  died, 
in  1810.  See  Harbaugh,  Lices  of  Fathers  of  the  Germ, 
Ref.  Church,  ii,  229  sq. 

Wagner,  Friedrich,  a  Protestant  minister  of 
(Jermany,  was  born  .(an,  21,  1693,  at  Caro,  not  far  froth 
Magdeburg.  He  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at 
Halle  from  1712  to  1716.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed teacher  there,  and  entertained  the  hope  of  being 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  East  India;  but  in  1719  he  was 
called  to  Berlin,  where  he  remained  two  years,  when  ho 
went  to  Nauen  as  pastor  primarius.  A  few  years  later 
he  wont  to  Stargard  as  provost  and  ]iastor  of  St.  Mary's, 
at  the  same  time  occupying  the  chair  of  theology  and 
Hebrew  literature  at  the  gymnasium  there.  In  the 
year  1736  he  was  called  to  Hamburg,  where  he  died, 
•lidy  6,  1760,  having  received  two  years  previously  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinitv  from  the  Jena  Universit\-. 
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His  writinp^s  are  given  in  Dciring,  Die  rjMiHen  Theolo- 
gen  DeutschhuuU,  iv,  612  sq.      (B.  P.) 

"Wagner,  Henry,  a  German  Heformcd  minister, 
was  born  in  IV'rks  County,  Pa.,  April  o,  1802.  He 
united  with  tlio  Church  at  Aaronsbnrg,  Pa.,  when  about 
nineteen  years  of  age;  entered  tlie  Theological  Seminary 
at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  the  spring  of  1825,  and  remained 
about  three  years ;  began  preaching  in  the  Paradise 
charge  in  1828,  and  was  ordained  by  the  synod  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year;  labored  extensively  in  this 
charge  for  several  j'ears,  preaching  to  eight  of  more 
congregations;  became  pastor  of  the  Lebanon  charge, 
composed  of  Lebanon,  Hill  Church,  Jonestown,  Ann- 
ville,  and  Campbellstown,  in  1835;  accepted  a  call  from 
McConnellsburg  charge,  Fulton  County,  Pa.,  in  1851  ; 
preached  at  Mercersbiirg  from  1853  to  1856;  began  his 
pastorate  at  Orwigsburg,  Schuylkill  Co.,  in  the  spring 
of  1856;  resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  and  relinquished 
the  active  duties  of  the  ministry  in  1865;  and  died  at 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  jMay  25,  1869.  "  As  a  theologian  and  as 
a  preacher  he  stood  high  among  his  brethren.  His 
sermons  were  always  well  prepared,  and  replete  with 
sound  doctrine  and  evangelical  truth.  As  a  pastor  he 
was  faithful  and  active ;  as  a  catechist  he  was  thorough 
and  earnest;  as  a  father  in  the  miuistrj'^  he  possessed 
the  affections  and  regard  of  all.  His  labors  in  building 
up  the  Church  were  arduous  and  successful.  His  min- 
istry has  left  a  sweet  savor,  and  will  long  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance."  See  \\\.vcha.n'^\\,  Fathers  of  the 
Germ.  Ref.  Church,  iv,  224  sq. 

Wagner,  Johann  Jakob,  a  German  philosopher, 
was  born  at  LHm  in  1775,  ami  became  professor  at  Wlirz- 
burg.  He  died  Nov.  23,  1841.  His  principal  works  are, 
Philnsophie  der  Erziehungskunst  (1802) : — Von  der  Na- 
iur  der  Binge  (1803):  —  System  der  Idetilpliilosophie 
(1804) : — GruHilriss  der  St/iatswisseiischciJ't  iiud  I'ulitik 
(1805)  : — Religion,  Wisseiischqft,  Kunst  u.  Staul  in  ihren 
gegenseitigen  Verhdltnissen  (  Leips.  1819): — Theodicee 
(Bamberg  and  Wiirzburg,  1809): — Ideen  zu  einer  ullge- 
nieinen  Mythol.  der  alien  Welt  (Frankf.  1808): — Math. 
Philosophie  (1811):  —  Organon  der  nienschlichen  Er- 
kenntniss  (1830): — and  Nachgelassene  Schriften  (1853). 
See  Rabus,  J. ./.  Wagner's  Leben,  Lehre,  und  Bedeutung, 
etc.  (Nuremburg,  1862);  Adam  and  KiiUe,  J.  J.  Wag- 
ner''s  Lebensnachrichten  und  Brief e  (1848). 

Wagner,  Joseph,  a  Swiss  engraver,  was  born  at 
Thalendorf,  on  Lake  Constance,  in  1706.  He  first  stud- 
ied painting,  at  Venice,  under  .Jacopo  Amiconi,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  devote  himself  to  engraving.  He  then 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  under  Lawrence  Cars. 
He  also  visited  London  in  1733,  where  he  resided  some 
time,  and  engraved  several  plates.  He  afterwards  re- 
turned to  Venice,  where  he  established  himself  as  an 
engraver,  and  carried  on  a  trade  in  prints.  He  died  at 
Venice  in  1780.  Among  his  best  works  are  the  follow- 
ing: The  Education  of  the  Virgin,  aWer  \m\ccim: — The 
Infant  Christ  Sleeping,  after  the  same : — The  Hob/  Fam- 
ily, after  Paul  Veronese  : — The  Inter  view  between  Jacob 
and  Rachel,  after  L.  (iiordano: — Rebecca  Receiring  the 
Presents  from  Eleazar,  aher  the  same: — The  Death  of 
Abel,  after  Benedetto  Luti : — Mary  Magdalene  in  the 
House  of  the  Pharisee,  after  the  same  : — The  Virgin  and 
Infant  Christ,  after  Solimena: — The  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  after  Piazzetta:  —  and  St.  John  in  the  Desert, 
after  C.  Vanloo.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A  rts,  s.  V. 

Wagner,  Tobias,  a  noted  German  theologian,  was 
born  at  Heidenheim,  in  Wiirtemberg,  Feb.  21,  1598. 
He  pursued  his  stuilies  at  the  convent  of  Maulbronn, 
and  afterwards  at  the  LTniversity  of  Tubingen,  talcing 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1618.  He  was  made 
deacon  in  1624,  and  eight  years  later  pastor  at  Essling- 
en.  His  profound  learning  caused  him  to  be  invited 
to  Ttibingen,  in  charge  of  the  magistracy;  and  in  1653 
he  was  made  professor  of  theology,  in  1656  vice-chan- 
cellur,  and  chaiicellur  in  1662.     He  died  Aug.  12,  16S0, 


leaving  a  large  number  of  theological  works,  important 
in  their  day,  for  which  see  Biog.  Universelle,  s.  v. 

Wagnitz,  Hkiniucii  BAi/niASAR,  a  Protestant  the- 
ologian of  (icrmany,  was  born  Sept.  8,  1755.  In  1777 
he  was  appointed  fourth  preacher  at  St.  Mary's,  in  Halle ; 
in  1786  he  was  made  deacon  there;  and  in  1809,  pro- 
fessor of  theology  and  superintendent  and  pastor.  He 
died  Feb.  28,  1838.  He  wrote,  Memorahilien  den  Predi- 
gern  des  19.  Jahi-hunderts  gewidniet  (Halle,  1802-6,  2 
vols.): — Homiletische  Abhandlungen  und  Kritiken  (ibid. 
1783-85,  2  vols.)  ■.—Liturgiiches  Jom-nal  (ibid.  1801-9, 
1812,  8  vols.)  : — Religionslehren  in  Beispielen  (ibid.  1799, 
1800,  and  often,  2  vols.) : — Ueber  die  Phdnomena  ror  der 
Zersturnng  Jerusalems  (ibid.  1780).  See  Flirst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  iii,  490;  Ziichold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  1410;  Winer, 
Ifandbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  6;  ii,  35,  36,  37,  58,  63,  161, 
282,  362,  389,  398.     (B.  P.) 

Wagnoff,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  god  of  war 
among  the  Danes,  who  often  was  mistaken  for  Fro  or 
Odin,  and  was  represented  as  similar  to  these,  armed 
with  helmet,  shield,  and  sword. 

Wagon  (n^rc;.  agaldh  [Gen.  xlv,  19,  21,  27;  xlvi. 
5  ;   Numb,  vii,  3,  6,  7,  8 ;  elsewhere  "  cart"],  from  bji", 
to  roll ;   or   ns"!,  rekeb    [  Ezek.  xxiii,  24 ;    elsewhere 
"chariot"],  from  25"l, 'o  ride).     Among  the  Israelites 
in  Palestine,  we  find  in  use  from  the  time  of  the  judges 
transport-wagons  (1  Sam.  vi,  7  sq. ;  2  Sam.  vi,  3 ;  Amos 
ii,  13),  as  well  as  vehicles  for  persons,  especially  princely 
carriages  (1  Sam.  viii,  11;   2  Sam.  xv,  1;   comp.  Isa. 
xxii,  18),  for  journeys  (1  Kings  xii,  18;  xxii,  35;  2 
Kings  ix,  27).     The  former,  or  caiis,  were  called  ri>53' 
(used  for  familv  transportation  in  the  case  of  masses, 
Gen.  xlv,  19,  like  the   Greek   lipa^a  and   the   Latin 
plaustruni),  while  those  with  seats  (2  Kings  x,  15)  were 
designated  as  T^'^Zli'^'O,  chariots ;  and  both  eventually 
^i"!   simply.     The  ZJ£    ^^"55"   of  Numb,  vii,  3  were 
probably  (so  Onkelos,  Aqinla,  the  Vulg.,  etc.),  as  in  the 
A.  v.,  "  covered  wagons,"  in  which  the  sacred  utensils 
were  carried  (Sept.  llpa^ai  Xaf^nn]i'iKai,  vehicula  tecfa; 
see  Schleusner,  Thesaur.  Philol.  iii,  432).     See  Littkk. 
A  travelling  carriage  is  also  mentioned  in  the  New  Test. 
( <</taS«,  Acts  viii,  28  sq.  ).     All  these  vehicles,  whose 
construction  we  cannot  particularly  make  out  (see  the 
Mishna  \_Chelim,  xiv,  4],  which  mentions  tliree  kinds  of 
wagon  [ibid,  xxiv,  2]) — except  that  the  wheels  gener- 
ally were  called  n"'2EnN  or  D"'i'?bil,  the  hubs  ni"l^Trn, 
the  felloes  D"'3Si  or  ri35,  and  the  axle  "!"',  while  the 
gearing-np  of  the  horses  was  denoted  by  ~CN  {to  bind), 
once  (Mic.  i,  13)  by  Dr"i  (of  the  like  signitication) — and 
which  were  sometimes  drawn  by  oxen  (1  Sam.  vi,  7;  2 
Sam.  vi,  6  ),  especially  those  for  transport,  and  some- 
times by  horses  (as  equipage)  or  perhaps  asses,  appear 
nevertlieless  to  have  been  customarily  employed  not  so 
much  in  the  mountain  districts  (which  were  ill  adapted 
through  lack  of  carriage  roads)  as  in  the  southern  and 
maritime  regions;  wdiereas  in  modern  times  the  inhabi- 
tants are  in  the  habit  of  riding  (on  the  backs  of  horses, 
donkeys,  or  mules),  leaving  burdens  to  be  borne  by 
camels;  and  carriages  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  for- 
eign coaches)  are  rarely  seen  in  the  East  (Korte,  Reisen, 
p.  434),  even  in  Egypt  (Jlayr,  Schicksalc,  ii,  40),  where 
they  were  anciently  very  numerous  (Herod,  ii,  108). 
The  Canaanites  had  war-chariots  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Het>rews  (.Josh.  xi.  i;  xvii,  16;  Judg.  iv,  3),  like 
the  Philistines  (i,  19;  1  Sam.  xiii,  5:  comp.  Jer.  xlvii, 
3)  and  later  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  x,  18;  1  Kings  xx,  1 ; 
xxii,  31;  2  Kings  vi,  14  S(i.);  and  the  immense  num- 
bers of  these  (900  in  Judg.  iv,  3  ;  1000  in  1  Chron.  xviii, 
4;  30,000  in  1  Sam,  xiii,  5;  comp.  the  1200  ligyptian 
chariots  in  2  Chron.  xii,  3)  are  condrmed  by  other  an- 
cient accounts  (Xenoph.  A  nub.  i,  7,  II ;  Diod.  Sic.  i,  54; 
comp.  2  Mace,  xiii,  2).     This  gave  the  natives  a  great 
advantage  at  lirst   (Josh,  xvii,  16;   but  comp.  Veget. 
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Ancient  Assyrian  Wagon.     (Fnun   the  bas-reiicl'  of  Ku- 
yuujik  in  the  British  Mus^eum.) 

Milit.  iii,  24).  which  David  at  once  efFectually  overcame 
in  a  pilclieil  battle  (2  Sam.  viii,4) ;  and  Solomon  estab- 
lished cavalry  stations  (-:"1<1  "'"^'i  1  Kings  ix,  19;  x, 
26 ;  comp.  v,  6  )  as  a  defence  ( Ewald,  Isi:  Gesch.  iii, 
72  sq.).  These  foreign  war  vehicles  are  sometimes 
called  ckmiofs  of  iron  (5T~3  2Z"1,  Josh,  xvii,  16,  18; 
Judg.  i,  19;  iv,  3),  meaning  either  constructed  wholly 
out  of  or  simply  strengtiiened  by  iron,  or  rather  per- 
haps scythe-armed  ("currus  falcati,"  Curtius,  iv,  12,  6; 
XV,  3,  4 ;  comp.  iv,  9,  5 ;  Livy,  xxxvii,41 ;  Yeget.  Milit. 
iii,  24;  iipnara  £piTravr}(piipa,  Xenoph.  Anab.  i,  7,  10; 
Diod.  Sic.  xvii,  53;  Appian,  Syr.  xsxii;  see  Schicke- 
danz,  De  Curribus  Fulcatis  [Serv.  1754];  comp.  the 
aritl  m^S  of  Nah.  ii,  4).  See  Jahn,  A  rchdol.  II,  ii, 
439's'i.;  Lydius,  Be  Be  Milit.  (ed.Van  Til,  Dordr.  1698), 
p.  131  sq. ;  Wichmannshausen,/>'e  Cui-ribus  Belli  (Yiteh. 
1722);  Scheffer,  JJe  Re  Vehiculari  (Francof.  1671); 
Fabricy,  Eecherches  sur  VEpoque  de  V Equitation  (  Par. 
1764);  Ginzrot, />«■<»  Wagen  der  Gr.und  Rom.  (Munich, 
1813). — Winer.     See  Chariot. 

"With  some  small  exceptions,  it  may  he  said  that 
wheel  carriages  are  not  now  employed  in  Africa  or 
Western  Asia;  but  that  they  were  anciently  used  in 
Egypt,  and  in  what  is  now  Asiatic  Turkey,  is  attested 
not  only  by  history,  but  by  existing  sculptures  and 
paintings.     It  would  seem  that  they  were  not  in  early 


times  used  in  Palestine,  as,  when  Jacob  saw  them,  ho 
knew  they  must  have  come  from  Egypt.  Perhaps, 
however,  he  knew  this  by  their  peculiar  shape.  The 
covered  wagons  for  conveying  tlie  materials  of  the  tab- 
ernacle were  probably  constructed  on  Egyptian  models. 
They  were  each  drawn  by  two  oxen  (Numb,  vii,  3,  8). 
Herodotus  mentions  a  four-wheeled  Egyptian  vehicle 
(«jit«t«)  used  for  sacred  purposes  (Herod,  ii,  63).  Two- 
wheeled  wagons,  or  rather  carts,  are  frccpiently  repre- 
sented on  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  especially  for  the 
conveyance  of  (female  and  infantile)  prisoners  away 
from  a  sacked  city  (  Layard.  Nineveh,  ii,  301  ).  Tlie 
only  wheel  carriages  in  Western  Asia  with  which  we 
are  ac(iuainted  are,  tirst,  a  very  rude  cart,  usually  drawn 
by  oxen,  and  employed  in  conveying  agricultural  prod- 
uce in  Armenia  and  Georgia;  ami  then  a  vehicle  call- 
ed an  arabah,  used  at  Constantinople  and  some  other 
towns  towards  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  a  light  cov- 
ered cart  without  springs;  and,  being  exclusively  used 
by  women,  children,  and  aged  or  sick  persons,  would 
seem,  both  in  its  use,  and,  as  nearly  as  we  can  discover, 
in  its  make,  to  be  no  bad  representative  of  the  "wagons" 
in  the  Bible.  No  wheel  carriage  is,  however,  now  used 
in  a  journey.  The  Oriental  wagon,  or  arabah,  is  a  ve- 
hicle composed  of  two  or  three  jilanks  tixed  on  two 
(sometimes  four)  solid  circular  blocks  of  wood,  from  two 
to  five  feet  in  diameter,  which  serve  as  wheels.  To  the 
floor  are  sometimes  attached  wings,  which  splay  out- 
wards like  the  sides  of  a  wheelljarrow.  For  the  convej'- 
ance  of  passengers,  mattresses  or  clothes  are  laid  in  the 
bottom,  and  the  vehicle  is  drawn  by  buffaloes  or  oxen 
(Arundell,  Asia  Minor,  ii,  191,  235,  238  ;  Olearius,  Truv. 
p.  309 ;  Ker  Porter,  Trav.  ii,  533).     See  C.vrt. 

Wagstaffe,  John,  an  English  author  of  the  17th 
century,  was  educated  in  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  remained,  and  died  in  1677.  He  published,  Histori- 
cal Reflections  on  the  Bishop  of  Rome  (1660):  —  and 
Questions  of  Witchcraft  Debated  (1671).  See  Bliss's 
Wood,  A  then.  Oxon.  iii,  1113. 

Wagstaffe,  Thomas,  a  learned  Nonjuring  divine, 
was  born  in  Warwickshire,  England,  Feb.  lo,  164.5.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  School  under  Mr. 
Wood;  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1664,  and 
that  of  master  in  1667;  was  ordained  deacon  June  6. 1669, 
and  priest  Nov.  19,  same  year;  rector  of  iNIartinsthorpe, 
in  the  county  of  Rutland,  from  1669  to  1676;  curate  of 
Stow,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  from  1676  to  1684;  chan- 
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cellor  of  the  cathedral  church,  Lichfield,  in  1684:  and 
rector  of  St.  Margaret  Pattens,  London,  in  the  same  year. 
Deprived  of  his  preferments  at  the  Kevolntion  for  not 
taking  the  new  oaths,  he  practiced  physic  for  several 
years  in  London  with  good  success.  In  1093  he  was 
consecrated  bishop,  and  afterwards  became  suffragan  of 
Ipswich.  He  died  Oct.  17,  1712.  Besides  his  Sermons, 
he  published  several  tracts  in  defence  of  Charles  I.  See 
Chalmers,  Bioff.  Diet.  s.  v. 

"Wahabees,  a  modern  Mohammedan  sect  found- 
ed by  sheik  Mohammed,  the  son  of  Abd-el-Wahab, 
for  whom  they  were  named.  They  preach  no  new 
doctrine,  but  have  for  their  distinctive  principle  a  de- 
sire to  abolish  the  idolatrous  practices  which  have  con- 
nected themselves  with  the  religion  of  Islam.  They 
reject  the  worship  of  Mohammed  as  gross  idolatry,  and 
adhere  strictly  to  the  Koran;  otherwise  they  observe 
all  the  rites  anil  ceremonies  of  the  Mohammedans — the 
number  of  the  prayers,  the  genuflections,  the  fast  of  the 
Kamadan  (q.  v. ),  and  abstinence  from  wine  and  all 
spirituous  liquors.  Abd-el-Wahab,  during  his  whole 
life,  sought  to  gain  converts  by  peaceable  means,  but 
his  successors  followed  the  example  of  Mohammed  in 
disseminating  their  principles  by  the  sword,  and  politi- 
cal interests  were  united  with  religious  reform.  They 
originated  in  the  small  tribe  of  Nedshi,  in  Yemen;  but 
their  founder  undertook  an  expedition  into  Syria  and  the 
regions  bordering  on  the  Euphrates,  and  having  collected 
a  number  of  tribes  from  the  Arabian  desert,  who  became 
converts  to  his  views,  he  formed  them  into  a  distinct 
nation,  under  the  control  of  Eben  Send  as  their  civil 
governor,  and  himself  as  their  imam,  or  spiritual  ruler. 
This  appears  to  have  taken  place  soon  after  the  middle 
of  the  last  century;  but  no  measures  were  taken  against 
the  Wahabees  by  the  Porte  until  the  year  1798,  when 
they  were  attacked  by  the  pasha  of  Bagdad,  but  with- 
out effect,  which  emboldened  them  to  leave  the  desert; 
and  in  1801-2  they  met  with  signal  success,  took  great 
booty  from  the  neighboring  Mohammedans,  and  capt- 
ured Mecca  itself,  where  they  established  their  power 
in  lieu  of  that  of  the  grand  sultan,  in  virtue  of  which 
he  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  head  and  pro- 
tector of  the  faithful.  The  residence  of  Send  was  now 
fixed  at  Dreich,  where  he  had  a  palace,  and  lived  in  all 
the  pomp  and  splendor  of  an  Eastern  prince.  In  1803-4 
he  made  unsuccessful  attacks  on  Bagdad  and  Bnssorah, 
but  took  jMedina  in  1804,  and  in  1805  Jidda,  which  had 
formerly  battled  all  his  attempts  to  suljiUie  it.  The 
Porte  was  now  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  tribute  for  per- 
mission to  send  an  escort  from  Damascus  with  the 
caravans  of  pilgrims  that  annually  proceeded  to  Mecca; 
and  these  caravans  were  no  longer  allowed  to  have 
weapons,  flags,  or  music,  or  to  enter  the  holy  city  on 
carpets,  as  formerly.  In  1807  the  Wahabees  stood  in 
the  zenith  of  their  power,  since  which  time  they  have 
been  repeatedly  repulse<l,  especially  in  1818,  when  their 
sheik  Abdallah,  the  great-grandson  of  Sand,  the  friend 
and  protector  of  Abd-el-Wahab,  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and 
was  taken  to  Constantinople  and  executed.  The  sect 
still  exists,  and  is  paramount  in  Central  Arabia,  where 
the  dominions  of  the  sultan  of  the  Wahabees  embrace 
not  only  Nedjed  proper,  but  the  adjacent  provinces,  and 
include  31G  towns  or  villages,  with  a  population  (in 
1863)  of  1,219,000.  They  are  a  great  annoyance  to  the 
Turkish  government,  and  a  terror  to  the  pilgrims  who 
proceed  from  all  parts  of  the  East  to  visit  the  tomb  of 
the  prophet.  See  Palgrave,  Central  and  Eastern  A  i-ahia 
(Lond.  1869)  ;  //istoire  des  Wahahites  depuis  leiir  Origine 
jusqiia  I'An  1809  (Paris,  1810);  Burckhardt,  Note's  on 
the  Bedouins  and  Wahabys  (Lond.  1830).  See  Mo- 
hammedanism. 

Wahl,  Christian  Abraham,  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  born  at  Dresden,  Nov.  1,  1773. 
In  1808  he  was  called  as  pastor  to  Schneeberg.  He  was 
appointed  in  1823  superintendent  at  Oschatz;  in  1835, 
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member  of  consistory  in  his  native  place;  and  died 
Nov.  30,  1855,  at  Ktitschenbroda.  He  wrote,  Uistorische 
Einleitunr/  in  die  sammtlichen  Biicker  der  Bihel  (Leips. 
1802):  —  llistorisch-pi'aktische  Einleitung  in  die  bibl. 
SchriJ'ten  (ibid.  1820) :—  Qiicestiones  Theologico-dogmati- 
cee  Candidalis  Theol.  sese  Suhjecturis  Propositm  (ibid. 
1806) : — Bibl.  Hamlwurterbuch  (ibid.  1825): — Commenta- 
tio  de  Particulm  el  et  Prapos.  tig  apud  N.  T.  Scriptores 
Usu  et  Potestute  (ibid.  1827)  : — Clavis  Novi  Testamenti 
Philoloffica  (ibid.  1822 ;  3d  ed.  1843),  which  is  the  basis 
of  Dr.  E.  Robinson's  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  N.  T.,  the  best 
extant: — Clavis  Librorum  Vet,  Test.  Apocryphnrum  P/ii- 
loloff.  (ibid.  1853).  See  Furst.  Bibl.  Jiid.  ii'i,  490  ;  Zuch- 
old,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  1410  sq.;  id.  Theol.  Unirersal-Le.rikon, 
s.  V. ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  128 ;  ii,  301,  304. 
(B.  P.) 

Wahl,  Samuel  Friedrich  Glinther,  a  Protes- 
tant linguist  of  Germany,  was  born  Feb.  2, 17(>0,at  Alach, 
near  Erfurt.  In  1784  he  was  appointed  rector  at  Biicke- 
burg;  in  1788,  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Halle; 
and  died  June  29, 1834.  He  published,  AUyemeine  Ge- 
schichte  der  orientulischen  Sprachen  u.  Lileratur  (Leips. 
1784)  : — Observationes  Philolog.-criticeB  super  Psulterii 
Odario  133  (ibid.  1784): — Magazin  fiir  ulle,  besonders 
morgenldndische  imd  bibl.  Literatvr  (Cassel,  1787-90) : — 
Orientalist-he  Bibliofhek  ( Lemgo,  1788-92,  3  vols. )  : — 
Elementarbuch  fiir  die  arab.  Sprache  u.  Lileratur  (Halle, 
1789)  : — Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  u.  Statistik  der  A  raber 
(ibid.  1789): — Uebersetzimg,  Einleitung  u.  Anmerk.  zii 
Habakuk  (Hanov.  1790)  : — A  rahische  Anthologie  (Leips. 
1791)  :  —  Altes  vnd  neues  Vorderasien  (ibid.  1795)  : — 
Uebersetzimg  des  Korans  (Halle,  1828,  and  often).  See 
Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  490;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol. 
Lit.  i,  210,  229,  277,  527;  id.  Theol.  Universal- Lexikon, 
s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Wahlers,  F.  H.,  a  German  Reformed  minister,  was 
born  at  Fiihr,  kingdom  of  Hanover,  Sept.  10, 1844;  emi- 
grated to  America;  was  licensed  by  the  Indiana  Classis 
at  Lafayette  in  the  spring  of  1867;  began  preaching  at 
Crothersville,  Ind.,  where  he  died,  March  18,  1868,  from 
suffocation,  having  fallen  in  an  epileptic  fit  with  his  face 
in  the  water.  See  Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  Germ.  Ref. 
Church,  iv,  502. 

'W"ahner,  Andreas  (Jeoro,  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  (Jermany,  was  born  Feb.  24,  1693,  at  Rhida.  He 
studied  at  Helmstiidt,  especially  Oriental  languages, 
from  1710  to  1716;  and,  as  the  result  of  his  studies,  he 
published  during  that  time  three  dissertations :  De  Mare 
Asphaltite: — L>e  Regione  Ophir: — and  De  Festo  Enctsni- 
orum.  In  1718  he  was  called,  as  professor  of  the  Gym- 
nasium, to  (iottingen.  When,  in  1733.  that  institution 
was  changed  into  a  university,  he  was  permitted  to  lect- 
ure there,  and  in  1735  he  published  his  J/ebrew  Gram- 
mar, which  is  the  more  remarkable  because  being  the 
first  book  which  was  published  by  that  university.  In 
the  same  city  he  studied  the  Talmud  and  the  Rabbinical 
writings,  his  instructor  being  a  learned  Jew  by  the  name 
of  Ginzburger.  In  1738  he  was  advanced  to  be  ordinary 
professor  of  Oriental  languages.  He  died  Feb.  21, 1762. 
His  most  important  work,  which  he  published  in  two  vol- 
umes, is  his  Antiquitates  Ebrce.orxim  de  Isrceliticce  Gentis 
Origine,  Factis,  Rebus  Sacris,  etc.  (Gott.  1743),  a  very 
learned  and  instructive  work,  which  may  still  be  used 
with  great  advantage  by  the  student.  For  his  other 
writings,  see  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  488  sq. ;  Dciring,  Die 
gelehrten  Theologen  Deittschlands,  iv,  609  sq.     (B.  P.) 

"Waidshayanta  (or  Vaidshayanta),  in  Hindu 
mythology,  is  the  palace  of  Indra,  god  of  the  sun,  in  India. 

"Wail  (some  form  of  ninj  or  ISO,  aXaXa^io.  It  is 
singular  to  observe  the  onomatopoetic  forms  of  words 
used  in  most  languages  to  express  the  sounds  of  grief, 
such  as  bb"^,  ululare,  howl, yell,  etc. ;  all  consisting  essen- 
tially of  the  I  sound).  The  Oriental  forms  of  lamenta- 
tion are  much  more  expressive  and  vehement  than  with 
us.     See  Mourning. 
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Waiiiiight,  David,  an  Eiiglis^h  Concrrcgational 
nuiiisUT.  was  hcirii  at  Li'cds,  Jan.  2^!,  lK;>r).  He  was  ed- 
ucated ar  Airedale  Collej^e,  and  became  the  minister  of 
the  Wesleyan  Free  Ciinrch,  lireat  llorton.  lie  was 
ordained,  A|)ril  G,  18ti0,  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Churcii  at  Cliorley,  Lancashire,  and  died  Sept.  28,  18ti2. 
Mr.  ^\'ainrigllt  was  a  truth-seeker,  and  to  tind  and  com- 
municate what  he  believed  to  be  truth  seemed  to  be  the 
joy  of  his  ministration.  See  (Loud.)  Conff,  Year-book, 
181)3,  p.  271. 

Waiiiright, 'William,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  London.  September,  bSOt!.  He  was 
educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  while  there  became 
deeply  impressed  with  religious  things.  lie  early  en- 
gaged in  Sabbath-school  work  and  lay  preaching,  and 
in  1849  was  ordained  at  Tarrant,  llampshire.  Mr. 
Wainright  labored  successively  at  Wheathampstead  and 
Cordicote,  and  was  recognised  by  the  Church  as  an 
earnest  and  zealous  advocate  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  He  died  May  8,  I8G5.  See  (Lond.)  Con//,  i'eu?-- 
hook,  18G(;,  p.  -l^i^y. 

'Wainscot.  This  term  originally  seems  to  have 
im|»lied  rough  planks  of  oak  timber,  and  subsequently 
to  have  been  given  to  wooden  panelling,  to  which  they 
were  converted  for  lining  the  inner  walls  of  houses 
and  churches.  It  was  very  extensively  employed  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I,  and  for 
a  long  period  afterwards.  The  name  has  long  ceased 
to  be  coutined  to  oak  panelling.  It  is  also  called  seel- 
ing-work. — Parker,  Gloss,  of  Architect,  s.  v. 

■Wainwright,  Jonathan  Mayhew,  D.D.,  a  bish- 
op of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Liv- 
erpool, England,  Feb.  24,  1792.  His  parents  were  on  a 
visit  to  England  when  he  was  born,  and  they  remain- 
ed there  until  he  was  eleven  years  old.  During  this 
period  he  spent  several  years  at  a  school  at  Ruthin,  in 
North  Wales.  When  his  parents  returned  to  the  United 
States,  he  was  placed  in  Sandwich  Academy,  ^lass.,  and 
in  due  time  entered  Harvard  College,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1812.  For  some  time  after  his  graduation  he 
was  proctor  and  teacher  of  rhetoric  there,  and  meanwhile 
had  resolved  to  enter  upon  the  ministry.  In  181G  he 
became  a  deacon,  and  not  long  after  assumed  charge  of 
Christ  Church,  Hartford.  Conn.,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  priest's  orders;  IMay  29, 1819,  he  was  made  rector  of 
the  parish ;  Nov.  25  lie  was  called  to  be  an  assistant 
minister  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York  city,  where  he 
continued  to  serve  until  he  was  elected  rector  of  (irace 
Church,  in  the  same  city,  early  in  1821.  With  this 
Church  he  spent  thirteen  years  of  his  ministry.  In 
1834  he  accepted  the  rectorship  of  Trinity  Church,  Bos- 
ton, but  remained  only  three  years,  when  he  returned 
to  New  York  as  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  Church, 
the  congregation  of  St.  John's  Chapel  becoming  his 
more  immediate  charge,  and  in  this  relation  he  contin- 
ued until  the  close  of  his  life.  He  became  involved  in 
a  controversy  with  the  Kev.  Dr.  Potts,  of  New  York,  in 
1844,  which  grew  out  of  an  assertion  which  he  had 
made,  that  "there  is  no  Church  without  a  bishop."  It 
was  conducted  in  the  form  of  letters  in  the  Neiv  York 
Commercinl  Adverivier,  and  w\as  afterwards  published 
in  pamphlet  form.  His  health  having  become  impair- 
ed, he  travelled  extensively  in  ?]urope  and  the  East  in 
1848-49  for  recreation:  and  after  his  return  he  pidv 
lished  two  large  volumes  on  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land. 
June  1.%  18.52,  he  was  a  representative  of  the  Episcopal 
Ciuirch  in  America  at  the  celeliration  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  at  the  close  of  the  third  jubilee  year  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  the  Propagation  of  the  (Jospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
On  this  occasion  Oxford  bestowed  upon  him  the  degree 
of  D.C.L.  Oct.  1,  1852.  he  was  chosen  provisional  bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  New  York,  and  was  consecrated  Nov. 
9  following.  Among  the  various  ofKees  which  he  had 
previously  tilled,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  was  a 
deputy  from  the  diocese  of  New  York  to  the  General 
Convention  of  1832 ;  was  a  member  of  the  Diocesan 


Standing  Committee  from  1829  to  1833;  was  replaced 
on  that  committee  in  1844,  and  was  continued  there  by 
four  successive  conventions;  from  1828  to  1834  was 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  (iencral  Theo- 
logical Seminary;  for  many  years  a  trustee  of  Trinity 
School;  a  trustee  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Religion  and  Learning  in  the  State  of  New  York;  a 
vice-president  of  the  New  York  Bible  and  Prayer-book 
Society;  a  trustee  of  the  Tract  Society;  and,  from  the 
begimiing,  one  of  the  executive  committee  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  the  (Jeneral  Sunday-school  L^nion. 
Dr.  Wainwright  died  in  New  York  city,  Sept.  21,  1854. 
Among  his  literary  productions  are  nmnerous  published 
discourses  and  several  books,  viz. :  Patliirni/s  and  Abid- 
ing Places  of  Our  Saviour  (1850): — Tico  Orders  of 
Famihj  Prayer  (1845,  1850): — The  Land  of  Bondage 
(1851).  He  also  edited  two  volumes  of  Memoirs,  one 
of  bishop  Ravenscroft,  of  North  Carolina,  and  one  of 
bishop  Heber.  Dr.  Wainwright  was  a  lover  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  his  taste  in  these  matters  was  excellent.  His 
sermonic  style  was  perspicuous,  but  there  was  little  or- 
nament and  apparently  little  elaboration.  His  elocu- 
tion evinced  careful  culture.  He  had  a  strong  relish 
for  social  life,  and  attracted  the  relined  by  his  urbane 
manners.  See  Spiague,  A  }mals  of  the  A  mei:  Puljnt,y, 
GIO. 

"Wairewert  (or  'Vairevert),  in  Hindi'i  mythol- 
ogy, is  the  son  of  Siva,  born  from  his  breath  to  humble 
Brahma. 

"Waishwanara  (or  'Vaishvanara).  in  Hindu 
mythology,  is  a  surname  of  Agni  (god  of  tire),  and 
means  the  all-pernieuting  fire. 

"Wait,  Daniel  Gi  ilfoiu),LL.D.,  an  English  divine, 
was  born  in  1789,  and  educated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  He  was  for  some  time  curate  of  Puckle 
Church,  near  Bristol,  and  in  1819  became  rector  of  Blag- 
don,  Somerset.  He  died  in  1850.  He  published  several 
works,  in  which  he  gives  the  results  of  his  researches 
in  the  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages  and  an- 
tiquities. 

'Wait,  Lying  in  (3"iX"3,  'ivtcpa).  The  natives  of 
Western  and  Central  Asia  have  in  all  ages  been  infa- 
mous for  their  plundering  propensities.  Their  daring 
in  watching  caravans  can  only  be  ecpialled  by  their 
patient  watchings  in  ambuscade ;  they  will  remain 
sometimes  for  days  and  even  weeks,  with  a  very  scanty 
supjily  of  provisions,  waiting  to  surprise  the  unguarded 
caravan  or  the  unwary  traveller.  Homer  aptly  de- 
scribes such  characters  {Iliad,  xviii)  : 

"A  place  for  ambnsli  tit  they  found,  and  stood 
Cnver'd  witli  shields  liesid'e  a  silver  flnorl, 
Two  spies  at  distance  lurk,  and  watchful  seem, 
If  slieep  or  oxen  seek  tlie  winding  stream. 
Soon  tlie  white  flocks  proceeded  o'er  the  plains, 
And  steers  slow  moving,  and  two  shepherd  swains 
Behind  them,  piping  on  their  reeds,  they  go, 
Nor  fear  an  ambush,  nor  suspect  a  f</e; 
In  arms  the  glittering  squadron  rising  round. 
Rush  sudden  ;  hills  of  slaughter  heap  the  ground  ; 
Whole  flocks  and  herds  he  bleeding  on  the  plains, 
And  all  amidst  them,  dead,  the  shepherd  swains !" 

It  appears  from  various  parts  of  Scripture  that  Pal- 
estine and  the  adjoining  regions  were  much  infested 
by  persons  who  lived  by  violence,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  many  large  caves  and  mountain  fastnesses  which 
the  country  afforded  them.  In  the  civil  wars  which 
arose  out  of  the  usurpation  of  Abimelech,  we  find  that 
the  men  of  Shechem  adopted  the  Canaauitish,  or,  as  we 
should  call  it  in  modern  times,  the  Oriental  custom  of 
employing  "  liers  in  wait."  The  sacred  historian  re- 
lates, "  The  men  of  Shechem  set  liers  in  wait  for  him 
in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  they  robbed  all  that 
came  along  that  w-ay  by  them  :  and  it  was  told  Abime- 
lech" (Judg.  ix,  25).  The  chapter  from  which  we 
have  quoted  then  jiroceeds  to  describe  how  Abimelech, 
by  planting  an  ambush  of  "liers  in  wait,"  succeeded  in 
surprising  the  city  of  Shechem,  which  he  levelled  to 
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the  ground.  See  Ajibush.  During  the  Roman  sway, 
the  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  the  frequent  wars,  and  in- 
testine divisions  were  very  favorable  to  such  banditti, 
who  continued  to  increase,  so  that  at  last  the  roail  to 
Jericho  from  Jerusalem  was  so  overrun  by  them  that 
it  was  called  "the  bloody  way."  In  the  time  of  Antig- 
onus,  Herod,  son  of  Antipater,  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  the  Roman  soldiers  to  extirpate  them.  The 
robbers  lived  with  their  families  in  caves,  on  the  steep 
faces  of  the  mountain  precipices,  guarded  with  sharp 
rocks,  and  apparently  inaccessible  to  invaders.  Herod 
caused  large  wooden  chests  to  be  made,  and  lot  down 
by  an  iron  chain  from  an  engine  on  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  till  they  came  on  a  level  with  the  mouth  of 
each  cave.  Tbe  chests  contained  soldiers,  well  armed, 
and  provided  with  long  hooks.  They  slew  with  tiieir 
darts  and  spears  as  many  of  the  robbers  as  they  could 
reach  at  the  entrance  of  the  caves,  and  pulled  out  others 
with  their  hooks,  and  cast  them  down  headlong;  and 
tliey  set  tire  to  the  bushes,  etc.,  about  the  caves,  and 
smothered  many  more;  so  by  these  means  the  moun- 
tain robbers  were  extirpated  (.Josephus,  Ant.  xxiv,  15). 
Dr.  Thomson  well  describes  such  scenes  (Land  and  Book, 
i,  487): 

"The  Ar;i1>  robber  lurks  like  a  wolf  among  these  sand- 
heaps,  and  often  sprinurs  out  suddenly  upon  the  solitary 
traveller,  robs  him  in  a  trice,  and  then  pUinges  aiinin  into 
the  wilderness  of  sand-hills  and  reedy  downs,  where  pur- 
suit is  fruitless.  Our  friends  are  careful  not  to  allow  us 
to  straggle  about  or  lag  behind,  and  yet  it  seems  absurd 
to  fear  a  surprise  here— Khaifa  before.  Acre  in  the  rear, 
and  travellers  in  sight  on  both  sides.  Rubberies,  how- 
ever, do  often  occur,  just  where  we  now  are.  Strange 
couuliy  !  and  it  has  always  l)eeu  so.  There  are  a  hundred 
allusions  to  just  such  things  in  the  history,  the  Psalms, 
and  the  prophets  of  Israel.  A  whole  class  of  imagery  is 
based  upon  them.  Thus,  in  Psa.  x,  S-10:  'He  sits  in  the 
lurkiiitr-places  of  the  villa^'es,  in  the  secret  places  doth 
he  murder  the  innocent.  He  lieth  in  wait  secretly  as  a 
lion  in  his  den;  he  lieth  in  wait  to  catch  the  jjoor;  he 
doth  catch  the  poor  when  he  draweth  him  into  his  net; 
he  croucheth  and  humbleth  himself,  that  the  poor  may 
fall  by  his  strons^  ones.'  And  a  thousand  rascals,  the  liv- 
ins;  ()ri<rinals  of  this  picture,  are  this  day  crouching  and 
lyiuiT  in  wait  all  over  the  country  to  catch  poor  helpless 
travellers.  You  observe  tliat  all  these  people  we  meet  or 
pass  are  armed  ;  nor  would  they  venture  to  go  from  Acre 
to  Khaifa  without  their  musket,  althout;h  the  cannon  of 
the  castles  seem  to  command  every  foot  of  the  way. 
Strauiie,  most  strange  laud  !  but  it  tallies  most  wonder- 
fully with  its  ancient  etory." 

In  modern  times,  the  Kurds  are  the  most  distin- 
guished atiiong  .-Vsiatic  nations  for  their  inordinate  aiul 
determined  spirit  of  plunder,  ami  they  faithfijilly  jire- 
serve  all  the  habits  which  the  Old  Test,  ascribes  to  tbe 
"Hers  in  wait"  of  ancient  times.  A  writer  in  the  Sut- 
iirday  Magazine  thus  describes  them: 

"With  them  plundering  is  a  natural  occupation:  and 
every  iiidjappy  stranger  whom  chance  or  curiosity  throws 
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in  their  way  they  regard  as  their  lawful  prey.  Should 
the  mifortiiiKite  beini;  happen  to  be  poor  and  raK>,'ed,  lie 
is  severely  beaten  for  not  having  brought  suflicient  prop- 
erty to  make  him  worth  robbing.  They  are  not  only  dar- 
ing robbers,  but  skilful  thieves  ;  and  their  boldness  is 
solely  equalled  by  their  address.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  on 
his  mission  to  the  court  of  Persia,  in  1810,  had  scarcely 
set  his  fool  in  their  territory  when  he  was  attacked,  in 
spite  of  his  imposingr  appearance  and  his  numerous  at- 
tendants. Captain  Keppel  was  closely  watched  for  sev- 
eral miles,  and  narrowly  escaped  a  similar  visitation. 
Mr.  IJiickinajliam  was  less  fortunate;  a  contribution  of 
2500  piastres  (about  $125)  was  levied  on  the  caravan 
by  which  he  journeyed,  before  it  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed." 

These  marauders  not  only  beset  mountain  passes  and 
defiles,  but  frequently  come  into  tlie  neighborhood  of 
cities  for  the  purpose  of  kidnapping  the  unprotected  and 
driving  them  off  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  or  murdering  and 
robbing  those  whom  they  suspect  of  carrying  wealth 
about  their  persons.  The  Kurds  usually  place  them- 
selves in  ambush  near  a  well,  in  order  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  persons  of  yotnig  women  who  come  to  draw 
water;  or  near  the  groves  planted  roimd  ponds,  which 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Oriental  cities, 
and  are  favorite  haunts  of  the  merchants  who  come  to 
enjoy  the  refreshment  of  pure  air,  coolness,  and  shade. 
See  RoiiBEiL 

'Waitana  (or  Vaitana),  in  Hindiiism,  is  a  cere- 
mony by  which  water  is  made  holy. 

Waite,  Clarendon,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  in  Ilnbbardston,  Mass.,  Dec.  12, 18oU.  Alter  gradu- 
ating from  Brown  University  in  185"2,  he  devoted  one  year 
to  business,  and  then  spent  three  years  in  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  For  six  months  he  was  a  student 
at  tbe  University  of  Halle,  Prussia,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly called  home  by  the  death  of  his  father.  His 
first  pastorate  was  that  of  the  Church  in  Rutlanti,  Mass., 
where  he  was  installed  Feb.  25,  1858,  and  remaineil 
eight  years.  He  was  very  much  interested  in 
the  freedmen  in  the  South,  and  for  six  months 
was  superintendent  of  them  at  Newbern.  N.  C. 
In  that  same  year  he  was  installed  pastor  of 
Crombie  Street  Church,  Salem,  ]Mass..  where,  in 
the  midst  of  his  work,  he  was  stricken  down, 
lie  visited  Cuba  in  the  winter  of  180(1-67,  and 
returned  strengthened.  In  the  fall  of  18ti7  he 
was  asked  to  temporarily  fill  the  chair  of  Eng- 
lish literature  and  belles-lettres  in  Reloit  Col- 
lege, and  consented,  but  before  arriving  there 
was  attacked  with  typhoid  fever,  <if  which, 
soon  after  his  arrival,  he  died,  Dec.  10,  1807. 
His  sermons  were  carefully  prepared,  and  were 
eartiestly  directed  towards  the  salvation  of  the 
jK'ople.     See  ('(inr/.  Qiiar,  1808,  p.  280. 

Waite,  John  James,  an  English  Con- 
gregational minister,  was  born  at  (iloucester, 
Feb.  23,  1808.  Mr.  Waite's  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge in  all  departments  led  him  to  pursue  his 
stiuiies  with  such  avidity  as  ultimately  to  im- 
pair his  e^-esight,  of  which  faculty  he  was  en- 
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tirelv  deprived  at  tlie  age  of  eighteen.  This  severe 
affliction  served,  under  the  blessing  of  Cod,  to  develop 
the  more  rapidly  his  intellectual  and  moral  character. 
For  ten  years  he  was  engaged  entirely  in  ministerial 
labor,  anil  at  the  end  of  this  period  Mr.  Waite  com- 
menced his  important  life-work,  tlie  reformation  of  the 
Psalmody.  For  several  years  he  had  the  oversight  of 
the  Church  at  Ilminster;  but  so  great  was  the  growing 
appreciation  of  ttie  value  of  his  labors,  and  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  general  application  of  his  system  of  teaching, 
thai  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  accede  to  the  request 
of  his  ministerial  brethren  in  London,  and  devote  him- 
self exclusively  to  his  great  work.  Mr.  Waite  recognised 
the  necessity  for  a  purer  taste  and  for  a  higher  standard 
of  music  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  and  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  larger  churches  he  was  able  to  do 
much  towards  laying  the  foundation  for  a  more  exten<l- 
ed  knowledge  of  musical  science.  He  died  Oct.  25, 
18G8.     See  (Loud.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1869,  p.  291. 

Waite,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  born  in  177G.  lie  became  curate  of  Wellington ; 
was  principal  of  the  grammar-school  at  Lewisham  Hill 
from  1815  to  1833;  rector  of  High  Halden  in  1833;  of 
Great  Chart  in  1835;  and  died  in  1841.  He  published 
several  Sermons,  Ea-planatorrj  and  Critical,  on  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  (\H-H\). 

"Waite,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  was  born  at  Idle,  England,  Jan.  6,  1825. 
His  tirst  religious  impressions  were  received  under  the 
ministry  of  Kcv.  J.  Stringer,  of  Idle,  whose  Church  he 
joined,  and  by  whom,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  en- 
tire Church,  he  was  sent  to  Airedale  College,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1847.  He  spent  five  years  there  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  and  in  preparation  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  He  left  college  at  Christmas  in  1851 ; 
settled  at  i?acup,  Jan.  1 ;  was  ordained  in  May ;  and 
died  in  September,  1852.  During  a  ministry  of  a  lit- 
tle over  one  year  the  Church  grew  rapidly.  His  death 
was  greatly  regretted.  "A  most  pious,  devoted,  la- 
borious, intelligent,  faithful  man ;  he  was  a  truly  seri- 
ous, earnest,  and  energetic  preacher  of  the  Gospel." 
See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1853,  p.  232. 

Waith,  William,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  the  parish  of  Preston-on-Wye,  Herefordshire, 
England,  April  17,  1790.  He  received  his  education  in 
the  country  schools ;  became  an  attorney  in  the  Mayor's 
Court;  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1832;  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Buffalo  Presbytery  in  1835; 
and  ordained  as  an  evangelist  in  1836.  He  preached 
as  follows :  in  Burton,  Napoli,  Ellington,  Silver  Creek, 
and  Kipley,  N.  Y.,  and  died  at  the  last-mentioned  place, 
Jmic  4, 1860.  He  was  a  good  preacher,  a  laborious  and 
faithful  pastor,  and  a  true  Christian,  See  Wilson,  Presb. 
Hist.  Almanac,  1861,  p.  165. 

Waits  were  anciently  minstrels  or  musical  watch- 
men who  sounded  the  watch  at  night.  They  have  now 
degenerated  into  itinerant  musicians,  who  give  notice 
of  the  approach  of  Christmas.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  angelic  musicians  with  horns,  represented  on  corbels 
and  ceilings. 

Wai-wassaden  (or  Vaivassaden),  in  Hindil 
mythology,  is  the  father  of  Nirkuuden  and  grandfather 
of  Budalshedi,  a  powerful  monarch  of  India  born  in  the 
dynasty  of  the  Children  of  the  Sun. 

Waivras-wata  (or  Vaivasvata),  in  Hindil  my- 
thology, is  the  son  of  the  god  of  the  sun.  He  was  saved 
by  Vishnu  as  a  fish,  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  great 
Flood.  He,  a  son  of  the  sun,  gave  his  daughter  to 
Buddha,  a  son  of  the  moon,  in  marriage.  Thus  he  is 
the  progenitor  of  the  mighty  dynasties  the  Children  of 
the  Sun  and  the  Children  of  the  j\Ioon. 

■Waizganthos,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  is  the  god 
of  fruitfuhiess  and  land-tillage,  worshipped  mainly  by 
the  Lithuanians. 

Walie  (Anglo-Saxon,  wafcan,  "  to  watch"),  a  holy- 


day  festival  once  universally  held  in  England.  In 
early  times  the  day  was  considered  as  beginning  and 
ending  at  sunset :  anil  on  the  eve  of  the  holyday  wor- 
shippers repaired  to  the  churches  for  worship,  while  the 
following  day  was  spent  in  amusement,  i^ach  church, 
when  consecrated,  was  dedicated  to  a  saint,  and  on  the 
anniversary  of  that  day  the  parish  wake  was  kept.  In 
many  ])laces  there  was  a  second  wake  on  the  i)irihday 
of  the  saint,  sometimes  called  Patron  or  Saint's  Ihiij.  On 
these  occasions  the  floor  was  strewed  with  rushes  and 
flowers,  and  the  altar  and  pulpit  were  decked  with 
boughs  and  leaves.  Crowds  resorted  to  the  wakes  from 
neighboring  parishes;  hawkers  or  merchants  were  at- 
tracted by  the  crowds;  and  ultimately  the  wakes  be- 
came mere  fairs  or  markets  little  under  the  influence  of 
the  Church,  and  disgraced  by  scenes  of  indulgence  and 
riot.  The  scandal  of  these  scenes  became  so  great  that 
in  1285  Edward  I  passed  a  statute  forbidding  fairs 
and  markets  to  be  held  in  country  churchyards.  In 
1448  Henry  VI  ordained  that  all  showing  of  goods  and 
merchandise  except  necessary  victuals  should  be  dis- 
continued on  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church.  In 
1536,  Henry  VIII,  by  an  act  of  convocation,  ordered  the 
festival  of  the  Saint's  Day  to  be  discontinued,  and 
that  of  the  dedication  of  the  church  in  all  parishes 
to  be  the  first  Sunday  in  October.  This  gradually  fell 
into  desuetude,  the  Saint's  Day  being  the  more  popu- 
lar festival,  and  it  still  subsists  in  the  form  of  a  village 
wake. 

A  lyke-wake  is  a  watching  all  night  of  a  dead  body  by 
the  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  deceased.  In  Ireland, 
upon  the  death  of  one  in  humble  circumstances,  the  body, 
laid  out  and  covered  with  a  sheet  except  the  face,  and 
surrounded  with  lighted  tapers,  is  icaked  by  the  friends 
and  neighbors.  After  vociferous  lamentations,  food  and 
whiskey  are  indulged  in,  commonly  leading  to  noisy 
and  even  riotous  demonstrations.  The  custom,  no  doubt, 
originated  in  superstitious  fear  either  of  passing  the 
niglit  alone  with  a  dead  body  or  of  its  being  interfered 
with  by  evil  spirits. 

Wake,  William,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  English 
prelate,  was  born  at  Blandford,in  Dorsetshire,  in  1657. 
He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1679,  when  he 
decided  to  take  orders  in  the  Church,  although  his  fa- 
ther designed  him  for  a  commercial  life.  In  1682  he 
went  to  Paris  as  chaplain  with  viscount  Preston,  envoy- 
extraordinary  to  the  court  of  France.  On  his  return 
to  England,  in  1685,  he  was  elected  preacher  to  Gray's 
Inn.  Immediately  after  the  Revolution  he  was  ap- 
pointed deputy-clerk  of  the  closet  to  king  William,  and 
in  June,  1689,  "was  made  canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
In  1693  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  St.  James's,  West- 
minster. In  1701  he  was  made  dean  of  Exeter,  and  in 
1705  bishop  of  London.  In  the  earlier  years  of  his 
episcopacy  he  adhered  to  the  Low-Church  party,  but 
afterwards  became  alienated  from  it.  though  not  becom- 
ing a  High -Churchman.  In  January,  1716,  he  was 
made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  office  he  held 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Lambeth,  Jan.  24, 
1737.  Among  his  most  important  works  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
Km/land  (lt)86) :— .4  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England  (eod".) :— -4  Seco7id  Defence  of  the 
Doctrine' of  the  Church  of  England  (1688):— /I  w  English 
Version  of  the  Genuine  Epistles  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers, 
with  a  Preliminary  Discourse  concerning  the  Use  of 
those  Fathers  (1693):— r^e  Authority  of  Christian 
Pi-inces  over  their  Ecclesiastical  Synods  Asserted  (1697): 
—and  other  tracts  to  the  same  effect.  A  collection  of 
his  Sermons  and  Charges  was  published  after  his  death. 
See  English  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Wakefield,  Gilbert,  first  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  then  a  Unitarian,  was  born  at 
Xoltingham,  England,  Feb.  22,  1756.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
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in  1776,  and  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  the  same  year. 
He  was  ordained  in  the  Church  of  England  in  1778, 
and  appointed  curate  of  Stockport,  in  Cheshire.  In 
August  of  the  same  year  he  left  Stockport  and  became 
curate  of  St.  Peter's  at  Liverpool,  and  in  1779  was 
cliosen  classical  tutor  of  the  Dissenting  Academy  at 
Warrington,  in  Lancashire,  where  he  remained  until 
1783.  In  the  latter  year  he  removed  to  Bramcote,  near 
Nottingham,  and  in  1790  went  to  Hackney  as  tutor 
in  a  Dissenting  academy,  where  he  remained  one  year. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  literary  pursuits. 
He  died  Sept.  9,  1801.  Among  his  most  important 
works  are.  An  Tiiqiiiri/  into  the  Opinions  of  the  Christian 
Writers  oj'the.  Three  First  Centuries  concerning  the  Per- 
son of  Christ: — Four  Aftvks  of  Antichrist,  etc.  (1778): 
— Internal  Marks  of  the  Evidence  of  the  Chi'istian  Re- 
ligion (1779): — Translation  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
Notes  (1791) : — The  Spirit  of  Christianiiy  Compared 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  in  Great  Bi-itain  (1796) : — 
and  An  Answer  to  the  Age  of  Reason,  by  Thomas  Paine 
(eod.). 

Wakefield,  Robert,  a  learned  English  divine  in 
the  reign  of  Ilenry  VIII,  was  born  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  educated  at  the  univrrsity  and  on  the 
Continent;  taught  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee, and  Syriac 
in  France  and  Germany;  in  1519  left  his  Hebrew  pro- 
fessorsliip  at  Louvain,  returned  to  England,  and  became 
chaplain  to  Dr.  Pace;  opened  a  public  lecture  in  (ireek 
at  Cambridge  in  1524,  being  made  B.D.  by  Henry  VIII, 
whom  he  favored  after  opposing  in  the  affair  of  his  di- 
vorce from  Catherine;  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Ox- 
ford in  1530;  canon  of  Wolsey's  College  in  1532;  saved 
Hebrew  and  Greek  MSS.  at  the  dissolution  of  the  lesser 
monasteries  in  1536;  and  died  in  London,  Oct.  8,  1537. 
He  left  some  learned  works  in  language  and  controversy. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

"Wake-ikatsu-tsino-kanii,  in  .Japanese  my- 
thology, is  the  god  of  tlashes  of  lightning;  a  sidilime  god, 
resident  in  the  main  sanctuary  at  Karao,  near  Mijako. 
and  who  guards  the  fate  of  the  Mikado.  In  this  sanct- 
uary are  yearly  held  several  festivals,  of  which  one,  Obi- 
matsuri,  is  especially  remarkable,  because  the  priests 
then  appear  in  the  most  costly  apparel,  superseding 
even  the  splendor  of  the  apparel  of  the  choir  of  music. 
Besides  festive  processions,  horse-races  are  a  main  feat- 
ure of  the  occasion,  in  which  only  kami  priests  and 
court  servants  are  permitted  to  participate. — Vollmer, 
Wd7-terb.  d.  Mgthol.  s.  v. 

Wakeley,  Joseph  B.,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  born  at  Danbury,  Conn.,  in  1809. 
He  was  converted  when  about  sixteen,  and  in  1833 
joined  the  New  York  Conference,  which  he  served  suc- 
cessively at  Salisbury,  Conn.;  Lee  and  Lenox,  Canaan, 
Stockport,  Claverack,  and  Bloomville,  N.  Y. ;  Seventh 
Street,  New  York  city;  and  in  1843  at  Birmingham  and 
Milford,  Conn.  In  1844  he  was  transferred  to  New  Jersey, 
in  1852  to  New  York  East  Conference,  and  two  years  later 
returned  to  the  New  York  Conference.  From  1866  to 
1868  Dr.  Wakeley  was  presiding  elder  of  Poughkeepsie 
District,  and  for  the  next  four  years  held  the  same  otiice 
on  the  Newburgh  District.  He  died  in  New  York  city, 
April  27,  1875.  Dr.  Wakeley  was  a  remarkable  man  in 
many  respects.  His  cast  of  mind  was  practical.  He 
was  a  model  pastor  and  a  prudent  counsellor.  As  an 
ecclesiastical  antiquarian  he  had  no  equal  in  the  Church. 
His  writings  were  mainly  historical  and  biographical 
memoirs  of  early  Methodism,  and  embrace  Lost  Chap- 
ters Recovered  from  the  Early  History  of  Methodism : — 
Anecdotes  nf  the  Wesley s : — Anecdotes  of  Whitefield : — 
Heroes  of  Methodism : — Life  and  Sermons  of  Beaumont : 
— and  Bnehm's  Reminiscences.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  \SlQ,\i.bb;  Sprague,  .4  ?!««/.«;  of  the  Amer. 
Pulpit,  vol.  vii ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Wakemanites,  a  small  party  of  fanatics  existing 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1855,  who  regarded  Rhoda 
Wakeraan  as  a  divinely  commissioned  prophetess  that 


had  been  raised  from  the  dead,  according  to  her  own 
prediction.  Their  credulity  was  carried  to  an  unusual 
extreme.  The  so-called  prophetess  claimed  that  a  farm- 
er named  Justus  JIatthews  was  possessed  by  an  evil 
spirit,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  him  to  death  in 
order  to  remove  it.  Her  followers  were  ready  to  per- 
form the  deed,  and  even  the  man  himself  was  willing 
to  submit  to  be  murdered  as  the  only  means  of  being 
rid  of  the  evil  spirit.  Upon  the  commission  of  the 
crime  the  fanatical  sect  was  soon  extinguished. 

Waku-nawo-.gonajo,  in  Japanese  mythology,  is 
a  festival  in  Dairi,  held  on  the  first  rat-day  of  the  sec- 
ond month,  by  the  eating  of  fresh  vegetables. 

"Wala,  in  Norse  mytliology,  was  a  wise  woman,  an 
enchantress,  endowed  not  with  imaginary,  but  with 
real,  supernatural  powers,  and  able  to  tix  the  fate  of 
men. 

Wala,  abbot  of  Corbie,  was  the  son  of  Bernard 
(natural  brother  of  Charlemagne)  by  a  Saxon  woman, 
and  seems  to  have  been  born  about  765.  He  studied 
at  the  palatine  school,  and  received  the  name  of  .4  rsCne 
(male)  from  his  teacher,  Alcuin,  on  account  of  his  ener- 
gy. Tudesque  was  his  native  tongue,  but  he  well  un- 
derstood Latin  and  Greek.  He  was  employed  by  his 
imperial  brother  in  several  distant  embassies  and  home 
duties,  but  was  neglected  on  the  accession  of  Louis  the 
Pious  (814) ;  and  two  years  after  he  assumed  the  clerical 
habit  at  Corbie,  where  his  brother  Adalhard  was  abbot. 
He  was  banished  by  the  royal  disfavor,  but  was  recalled 
in  822,  and  in  826  became  abbot.  He  died  in  October, 
835,  of  grief,  at  the  civil  commotions  of  the  times.  See 
Hocfer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

"Walaeus,  Anthony,  an  eminent  Dutch  Protestant 
divine,  was  born  at  Ghent,  Oct.  3,  1573.  He  officiated 
as  pastor  at  several  diiferent  places;  declared  in  favor 
of  tlie  Counter-remonstrants,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
drew  up  the  canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  He  after- 
wards became  professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden,  and  died 
July  9,  1639.  He  wrote.  Compendium  Ethicm  Aristote- 
licw  (1636),  and  the  greater  part  of  the  translation  of 
the  Flemish  Bible.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ; 
Biog.  Universelle,  s.  v.  "  Wale." 

Walafrid  Strabo.     See  Stkabo. 

Walaskialf,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
palaces  which  Odin  had  in  Asgard.  It  was  covered  en- 
tireh'  with  silver,  and  in  the  main  hall  were  thrones  for 
all  the  higher  deities,  one,  however,  especially  for  Odin. 
It  was  also  called  Hlidskialf,  and  from  it  Odin  could 
view  the  whole  earth. 

"Walburga,  St.     See  Walpurgis. 

Walch,  Christian  Wilhelm  Franz,  a  theolo- 
gian of  (i(ittingen,was  born  Dec.  25, 1726,  at  Jena,  where 
his  father  was  professor  of  theology.  He  travelled  with 
his  elder  brother,  Johann,  after  completing  his  studies, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  foremost  celeb- 
rities in  the  literary  world  of  his  time.  On  his  return  he 
was  made  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy  at  Jena, 
in  1750;  and  three  j'ears  afterwards  professor  of  the 
same  branch  in  ordinary  at  Gottingen.  In  1754  he  be- 
gan to  teach  theology  as  extraordiuarv  professor,  and  in 
1757  received  the  theological  chair  in- the  Gottingen 
faculty.  His  lectures  covered  the  entire  field  of  theol- 
ogy ;  and,  when  supplemented  with  the  numerous  learn- 
ed works  he  wrote  and  tlie  administrative  duties  he  per- 
formed in  the  government  of  the  university  and  other 
institutions,  demonstrated  his  great  industry  and  capac- 
ity for  work.  He  was  made  a  member  of  various  learn- 
ed societies,  and  an  honorary  consistorial  councillor  of 
Great  Britain.  He  was  married  in  1763,  and  died  of 
apoplexy  in  1784. 

Walch  was  rather  an  industrious  comjnler  than  a  cre- 
ative genius.  His  importance  lies  in  the  department 
of  Church  history;  his  theology  being  deficient  in  or- 
thodox life,  but  pervaded  by  the  historical  spirit.     His 
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earliest  work,  written  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  was  a 
J/istori/  of  the  Ltit/icrdii  Rdiijimi,  intended  to  prove  the 
correctncos  of  that  faith,  and  also  to  demonstrate  that 
the  existence  a\id  lurfectioiis  of  (rod  may  be  seen  in 
liistory  as  well  as  in  physics  and  other  lields  of  study. 
He  displayed  a  constant  disposition  to  make  thorough 
and  critical  examination  of  all  available  sources;  but  in 
all  his  works  evinced  an  niter  inability  to  attain  to  that 
l)hilosophical  comprehension  of  bis  tbeme  by  which  be 
could  combine  his  materials  into  a  homogeneous  wluile. 
In  perspicuity  and  taste  he  was  not  the  eipial  of  Mos- 
heim,  anil  in  power  to  excite  an<l  stimulate  he  was  very 
much  inferior  to  Semler.  His  chief  merit  lay  in  ex- 
hanstless  patience  and  great  conscientiousness,  as  dis- 
])laveil  in  the  examination  of  sources  and  helps.  Many 
of  his  works  are  consequently  still  indispensable  as  aids 
in  their  special  tields. 

Walch's  most  imjiortant  works  are,  An/iqtntafes  ralii 
Philos.  Vet.  Christ.  (Jena,  174G)  :—//<«/.  Patriarch.  Jud. 
(^\lb\):  —  \Vahrhafte  Gesch.  d.  Catk.  v.  Bora  (Halle, 
1751-54,  2  vols. )  :  —  GewA.  d.  er.-luth.  Rel.  etc.  (.Jena, 
1753): — Hist.  Adoptianorum  (1755,  given  in  revised 
form  in  vol.  ix  of  the  Ketzergesch.):  —  Gedankm  v.  d. 
Gesch.  d.  Glaubenslehre  (1750;  2d  ed.  176-1)  •.—Entwurf 
eiiier  vollst.  hist.  d.  rum.  Pdpste  (Giitt.  175G;  2d  ed. 
1758) : — Entw.  einer  vollst.  Hist.  d.  Kirchenversammlun- 
(jen  (Leips.  1759): — Hist.  Protopaschiturum  (]7(;0): — 
Grundsdtze  d.  nutiirl.  Gottesr/elahrtheit  (17G0,  etc.): — 
Grtindsatze  d.  Kirchenhist.  d.  Xeiien  Testurnents  (1701 ;  in 
a  3d  enlarged  ed.  by  Schulz,  1792):  —  Entwurf  einer 
vollst.  Hist.  d.  Ketzercien,  Spaltwi'jen  ii.  Reli(jionsstreiti(j- 
keiten,  etc.  (Leips.  1762  sq.,  11  pts.,  the  concluding  part, 
reaching  down  to  the  9th  cent.,  by  Spittler),  his  princi- 
pal work  :  —  Breviar.  Symbol.  Eccl.  Luth.  ( (icitt.  1765, 
etc.): — Biblioth.  Symbol.  Vetiis  (Lemgo,  1770): — Ki'i- 
tische  Unters.  v.  Gebrauch.  d.  heil.  Schrif't .  .  .  in  den  ersten 
drei  Juhrh.  (Leips.  1779).  Complete  lists  of  Walch's 
works  are  given  in  Piitter,  Vers,  einer  akadem.  Gelehr- 
tengesch.  v.  d.  .  .  .  Universitat  zu  Gottin/jen,  i,  121  sq. :  ii, 
28  sq. ;  ^leusel.  Lex.  verstorhener  deutsch.  Sckriftsteller, 
xiv,  345  sq. ;  Diiring,  Theolngen  Deutschlands  im.  18.  u. 
19.  Juhrh.  iv,  615  sq.  For  biographical  notices  of 
Walch,  see  Ileumann  and  Less,  Memorial  of  the  Gott. 
Faculty  in  Honor  of  C.  W.  F.  Walch  (G5tt,  1784); 
Heyne,  Eulog.  Ven.  Walchii  (1784,  foL):  Winckler, 
Nachr.  v.  niedersdchsischen  Leriten,  ii,  101.  For  a  char- 
acterization, see  Baur,  Epochen  d.  kirchl.  Geschickts- 
schreibiuKj  (Tub.  1852),  p.  145  sq.  See  Herzog,  Reul- 
Encykloj).  s.  v. 

Walch,  Johann  Ernst  Immanuel,  brother  of 
Christian,  and  the  tirst-born  son  of  Johann  Gcorg  (q.v.), 
was  born  in  1725.  In  1750  he  became  professor  of  phi- 
losophy, and  later  of  oratorj'  and  poetrj'.  He  was  a 
man  of  wide  philological  and  antiijuarian  learning,  and 
also  versed  in  physics.  He  published,  PJiss.  in  Acta 
Apostol.  (1756  sq.)  in  which  his  archajological  knowl- 
edge was  applied  to  the  exposition  of  the  New  Test. 
After  his  death  appeared  Observatt.  in  Matt,  ex  Grcec. 
Insert])!!.  (Jena,  1779): — An!iq.  Symbol,  qiiibus  Symbol. 
Apost.  I/ist.  Illustr.  (ibid.  1772),: — Prorjr.  de  Peccato  in 
Spir.  Sanct.  (ibid.  1751-60)  : — Marmor  //isp.  A  ntiq.  Vex. 
Christ.  Xeron.  insirpie  Docum.  (ibid.  1750,  4to): — and 
Persecut.  Christ  Xeron.  in  Hisp.  etc.  (ibid.  1753) : — Chris- 
iian.sub  Diocletiano  in  Hisp.  Persecut.  etc.  (1751).  See 
Doring,  Theologen  Deutschlands  im.  18.  ?/.  19.  Juhrhun- 
dtrt,  iv,  615  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Walch,  Johann  Georg,  a  Jena  theologian,  the 
father  of  Johann  Krnst  Immanuel  and  Christian  Wil- 
liclm  Franz  Walch  (ti.  v. ),  was  born  in  1693.  He 
entered  the  University  of  Leipsic  in  1710,  and  became 
master  in  1713.  His  earliest  literary  endeavors  were 
philological.  He  edited  the  academical  discourses  of 
Cellarius,  and  a  series  of  ancient  Latin  authors,  includ- 
ing Ovid  and  Lactantius.  In  1716  he  wrote  the  valued 
Historia  Cri/ica  Lat.  lAiupicp..  In  the  same  year  he  es- 
tablished himself  at  Jena,  where  he  became  professor  of 


oratory  in  1719,  and  afterwards  of  poetry  also,  and  where 
he  was  associated  with  Biiddeus,  who  bestowed  on  him 
his  only  daiighier  in  marriage.  In  1723  he  entered  the 
arena  of  philosophical  djucussion  with  his  Gedanken  voni 
philosophischen  Xaturell;  and  again,  in  1724  and  1725, 
with  rejoinders  to  Wolf's  review  of  Buddeus's  Brdeiiken 
lib.  d.  IVolf'sche  Philosophie.  In  1726  he  published  a 
Philosophisches  Lvxikun, -which  attained  a  fourth  edition 
in  1775;  and  in  1727  an  Einl.iu  d.  Philosop/iie,  and  Ob- 
servatt. in  Xov.  Test.  Libros.  quarum  I  Pars  ea  Cnuti- 
net  Loca  qU(P.  ex  Hist.  Philos.  Illustr.  He  united  with 
Biiddeus  in  holding  fast  to  the  old  Lutheran  orthodoxy, 
though  his  reception  of  natural  theology  had  destroyed 
the  old  theoretical  basis  of  that  orthodoxy;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  his  views  had  received  an  infusion  of  I'ietism, 
which  prevented  him  from  sustaining  a  hostile  attitude 
towards  that  movement.  In  1724  he  was  made  theo- 
logical professor  extraordinary,  doctor  of  theology  in 
1726,  professor  in  ordinary  in  1728,  and  prtfcssor  pri- 
marius  in  1750.  F'our  years  later  he  attained  the  rank 
of  ecclesiastical  councillor  to  the  court  of  Saxe-Weimar. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  compends  for  use  in  his  lecture- 
rooms,  which  are  distinguished  by  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  literature  bearing  upon  his  subjects;  e.  g. 
an  introduction  in  Christian  ethics;  and  others  into 
systematic  theology,  polemical  theology,  and  the  theo- 
logical sciences  (the  latter,  1737,  4to;  2d  ed.  much  en- 
larged, 1753, 8vo).  The  history  of  theological  literature 
is  his  debtor  for  valuable  service,  beginning  with  the 
publication  of  Bosii  Introd.  in  Xotit.  Scrij^torum  Eccl. 
(Jena,  1733).  Hia  Biblioth.  Theol.  Solecta  Litterar.Ad- 
}  of.  (ibid.  1757-65,  4  vols.)  is  still  valuable,  as  is  also 
the  Biblioth.  Patrist.  Litter.  Annot.  Instr.  (ibid.  1770; 
revised  by  Danz,  1834).  The  publication  of  Lutlier's 
complete  works  (1740-52,24  vols.),  and  of  the  Book  of 
Christian  Concord  (1750,  Gerni.  and  Lat.  with  historical 
notes),  to  which  he  added  an  Introd.  in  Libr.  Symb.  Eccl. 
Luther.  (1752,  4to),  is  also  worthy  of  note.  The  re- 
maining more  important  works  of  Walch  are  two  intro- 
ductions to  polemical  theology,  Theol.  Einl.  in  d.  ror- 
nehmsten  Religionsstreitigkeiten,  etc.  (1724),  intended  to 
supplement  the  oral  lectures  of  Buddeus,  and  Hist.  u. 
theol.  Einl.  in  d.  Religionsstreitigkeiten  welche  sonderlich 
ausser  d.  ev.-lut/i.  Kirche  entstanden  (1733-36,  5  vols.). 
An  Einleitung  to  the  religious  controversies  within  the 
pale  of  the  Lutheran  Church  (1730-39,  5  vols.)  formed 
the  complement  to  the  last-named  work.  Other  works 
deserving  of  mention  are  his  Miscell.  Sacra  s.  Comm. 
ad  Hist.  Eccl.  Sanctioresque  Discipl.  Pert.  (Amst.  1744)  : 
— his  comprehensive  Hist.  Eccl.  N.  T.  Variis  Observatt. 
III.  (1744)  to  the  end  of  the  4th  century : — and  his  Hiit. 
Controverss.  Grwc,  et  Lat.  de  Process.  Spirit,  Sancii 
(Jena,  1751).  Walch  was  a  preacher  as  well  as  a  schol- 
ar, and  his  interest  in  preaching  is  attested  b\'  a  Samm- 
bnig  kk-iner  Schriften  v.  d.gottgefdUigen  A  rt  zu  predigen 
(1746).  Despite  his  growing  decrepitude,  he  was  able 
to  complete  his  Biblioth.  Patr.  He  died  in  1775.  See 
Walch  [C.  W.  F.  ],  Leben  u.  Karakter  von  Dr.  J.  G. 
Walch  (Jena,  1777,  4to) ;  Meusel,  Lexikon  verstorbener 
deutscher  Schriftsteller,  xiv,  360;  Doring,  Theologen 
Deutschlands  im  18.  u.  19.  Jahrhundei-t,  iv,  615. — Her- 
zog, Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Wald,  Samuel  Gottlieb,  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  (lermany,  was  born  at  Brcslau,  Oct.  17,  1762. 
He  studied  at  Halle  and  Leipsic.  In  the  latter  place  he 
received  the  degree  of  master  on  presenting  a  disser- 
tation Curarumin  Ilistoriam  Textus  Vaticinorum  Dani- 
elis  Specimen  Primum,  and  was  thus  entitled  to  lecture 
publicly.  Being  a  pupil  of  Semler,  Wald  followed  his 
master  in  the  grammatico-historical  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  hi  178G  he  was  called  as  [irofessor  of 
(ireek  to  Kiinigsberg,  and  in  1793  the  L'uiversity  of 
Erlangen  made  him  doctor  of  theologj'  on  presenting  a 
dissertation  De  Vita,  Scriptis  et  Systemate  Mystico  Se- 
bastiani  Franci.  F'or  more  than  twenty  years,  Wald 
labored  as  teacher  and  preacher  in  Konigsberg,  and 
ilied  Feb.  22,  1828.     He  published,  Progr.  Spicilegiian 
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Vai-iai-um  Lediomun  Codd.  IV  Veteris  Testamenti  Hehr. 
Vratislariensium  (Lips.  1784): — M,  A.  Flaiiunii  in  Li- 
hriim  Psulmoruin  Brevis  Explanaiio  ,  .  .  Curavit  et 
Prmfatus  est  (  Hate,  1785  )  : — Pro(ir.  Controversio  de 
Bonorum  Operum  Necessitate  inter  Musculuni  et  Prceto- 
rium  Agitata  (Lips.  1786)  : — Theulur/Ur;  Syinboliae  Ln- 
therunce  Descriptio  (Halre,  eod.)  : — De  Vitiiperio  Neolo- 
gnrum  (Regiom.  1787) : — Diss,  de  Vera  Vi  Vocabulorum 
J'  ijuoc  et  TTiffTig  in  Epistola  Pauli  ad  Romanos  (ibid. 
1788),  etc.  See  Diiriiig,  Die gelehrten  Tkeologen  Deittsch- 
litiids,  iv,  (J47  sq. ;  Fiir.st,  Btbl.  Jiid.  iii,  491.     (B.  P.) 

Wald,  Wilhelni,  a  Protestant  theologian  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  March  8,  1795,  at  Konigsberg,  wliere 
he  also  died,  Nov.  6,  1879,  as  superintendent  and  doctor 
of  theology.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the 
Haberberger  Church  in  his  native  place,  where  he 
labored  for  rtfty-two  years.  His  literary  productions 
are  some  Sermons,  which  were  printed  by  request.  See 
iVene  evangel.  Kirchenzeitung,  1879,  p.  739  sq.      (B.  P.) 

"Waldau,  Georg  EiiXST,  a  Protestant  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  March  25,  1745,  at  Nuremberg. 
He  studied  from  1763  to  1767  at  Alttlorf  and  Leipsic. 
After  completing  his  studies,  he  returned  to  his  native 
place,  where  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  St.  Clara's.  In 
1789  he  was  made  professor  of  Church  history,  and  oc- 
cupied that  position  until  his  death,  April  27, 1817.  He 
wrote,  Dissertdtio  Exegetica  ad  Apnc.  iii,  7  (Lips.  1767) . 
Usus  i^ersionis  A  lexandrinm  in  Interpretatione  Noci 
Testamenti  (Altdorf,  1770): — besides,  he  published  ser- 
mons, ascetical  works,  etc.  See  Doring,  Die  gelehrten 
Theologen  Deutschlands,  iv,  650  stj. ;  Winer,  Handbuch 
der  theol.  Lit.  ( Index  in  vol.  ii ) ;  Koch,  Gesch.  des 
deittscken  Kirchenliedes,  vi,  224  sq.     (B.  P.) 

"Waldegrave,  Samuel,  an  Anglican  prelate,  son 
of  the  eighth  earl  of  Waldegrave,  was  born  in  1817.  He 
received  a  careful  religions  training;  graduated  at  Ba- 
liol  College,  Oxford,  in  1839,  taking  double  tirst'^class 
honors;  and  was  admitted  into  holy  orders  in  1842  at 
Oxford,  and  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  St.  Ebbe's  in  that 
city.  In  1849  he  was  elected  fellow  of  All-Souls',  and 
ill  1853  was  appointed  Bampton  lecturer.  In  1857  he 
was  appointed  canon  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  in 
1860  was  called  to  preside  over  the  diocese  of  Carlisle, 
which  office  he  held  until  his  death,  Oct.  1, 1869.  Bish- 
op Waldegrave  was  humble  and  devoted,  an  excellent 
pastor,  and  an  indefatigable  worker.  He  published, 
among  other  works,  The  Way  of  Peace,  or  Teaching  of 
Scripture  concerning  Justification  (Lond.  1848),  in  four 
sermons  at  Oxford : — Neto  Testament  AfiUenarianism 
(1866) :— and  Words  of  Eternal  Life  (1864),  eighteen 
sermons. 

Walden,  Charles,  proceeded  asaWesIeyan  iMeth- 
odist  missionary  to  Western  Africa  in  December,  1840. 
It  was  only  for  a  brief  season  that  the  infant  Church  at 
Cape  Coast  enjoyed  the  atlvantage  of  his  earnest  minis- 
try of  the  Word,  his, pastoral  affection,  and  his  pious 
example.  He  died  July  29,  1841.  See  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference Minutes,  1842. 

Waldenses,  The,  known  also  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory as  Vuldenses,  and  sometimes  as  Vaudois.  Two 
theories  have  been  broached  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  the  name  —  the  one  that  it  is  derived  from  Peter 
Waldo,  the  Lyonnese  reformer;  and  the  other  that  it  is 
derived  from  "  vallis,"  a  valley,  the  Valdenses  or  Wal- 
denses being  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont. 
Waddington,  in  his  History  of  the  Church,  has  given 
the  authorities  for  both  these  theories. 

I.  Doctrines. — The  doctrinal  views  of  the  AValdenses 
agree  essentially  with  those  of  the  Reformers  of  the 
16th  century.  W.Carlos  Martyn,  in  his  History  of 
the  Huguenots,  thus  states  their  doctrinal  tenets : 

1.  The  Waldenses,  or  Vaudois,  hold  the  Holy  Script- 
ures to  be  the  sources  of  faith  and  religion,  without  re- 
gard to  the  authority  of  the  fathers  or  to  tradiiion  ;  and 
though  they  principally  use  the  New  Test.,  yet,  as 
Usher  proves  from  Keinier  and  others,  thej'  regard  the 


Old  also  as  canonical  Scripture.  From  their  greater 
use  t)f  the  New  Test.,  their  adversaries  charged  them, 
however,  with  despising  the  Old  Test. 

2.  They  hold  the  entire  faith  according  to  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

3.  They  reject  all  the  external  rites  of  the  domi- 
nant Church  excepting  baptism  and  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper;  as,  lor  instance,  temples,  vestments, 
images,  crosses,  pilgrimages,  tlie  religious  worship  of 
the  holy  relics,  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman  sacraments; 
tliese  they  consider  as  inventions  of  Satan  and  of  the 
flesh,  full  of  superstition. 

4.  Thej'  reject  the  papal  doctrine  of  purgatory,  with 
masses  or  prayers  for  the  dead,  acknowledging  only 
two  terminations  of  the  earthly  state  —  heaven  and 
hell. 

5.  The}'  admit  no  indulgences  nor  confessions  of 
sin,  with  any  of  their  consequences,  excepting  mutual 
confessions  of  the  faithful  for  instruction  and  consola- 
tion. 

0.  They  hold  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  of  the 
encharist  to  be  only  symbols,  denying  the  real  jiresence 
of  Christ  in  the  bread  and  wine,  as  we  find  in  the  au- 
thoritative book  of  the  sect  concerning  antichrist,  and 
as  Ebrardus  de  Bethunia  accuses  them  in  his  book  An- 
tihcBresis. 

7.  They  hold  only  three  ecclesiastical  orders— bish- 
ops, priests,  and  deacons;  other  systems  they  esteem 
mere  human  tigments;  that  monasticism,  now  in  great 
vogue,  is  a  putriil  carcass,  and  vows  the  invention  of 
men ;  and  that  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  is  lawful 
and  necessar)-. 

8.  Finally,  they  denounce  Rome  as  "  the  whore  of 
Babylon,"  deny  obedience  to  the  papal  domination, 
and  vehemently  repudiate  the  notions  that  the  pope 
has  any  authority  over  other  churches,  and  that  lie 
has  the  power  either  of  the  civil  or  the  ecclesiastical 
sword. 

II.  History  of  their  Persecutions.— '\!\\2it  Peter  Waldo 
(q.  V.)  became  intimately  associated  with  the  already 
existing  Waklenses  there  is  no  doubt.  Among  the 
simple  inhabitants  of  the  Piedmont  valleys,  he  found 
those  who  sympathized  with  him  in  his  religious  senti- 
ments and  practices.  So  general  and  wide-spread  be- 
came the  so-called  heresy  that  Innocent  III,  one  of  the 
proudest  and  most  bigoted  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  de- 
termined to  crush  it  out — "  exterminate  the  whole  pesti- 
lential race"  was  the  language  of  which  he  made  use. 
The  commission  he  gave  to  the  authorities,  who  knew 
no  law  above  that  which  went  forth  from  St.  Peter's, 
was  to  burn  the  chiefs  of  the  Vaudois,  to  scatter  the 
heretics  themselves,  confiscating  their  property,  and 
consigning  to  perdition  every  soul  who  dared  to  o|)pose 
the  haughty  mandate  of  the  pope.  How  these  com- 
mands of  his  holiness  were  carried  out  history  is  a  faith- 
fid  witness.  Joined  with  him  in  his  relentless  persecu- 
tion of  the  Waldenses  was  Dominic,  the  father  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  prime  article  in  whose  creed  came  to  be 
that  it  was  a  crime  against  God  and  the  Church  to  keep 
faith  with  heretics.  For  many  years,  however,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  more  secluded  valleys  and  fastnesses 
escaped  the  storms  of  persecution,  and  it  was  not  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  14th  century  that  the  ven- 
geance of  their  relentless  foes  reached  this  class  of  the 
Waldenses,  and  multitudes  perished,  victims  of  the 
tierce  storm  of  wrath  which  was  poured  out  on  their 
once  peaceful  homes.  With  but  few  intervals,  all 
through  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  Rome  did  not 
cease  in  her  cruel  endeavors  to  exterminate  the  hated 
rebels  against  her  authority.  Vast  numbers  of  the  suf- 
ferers from  the  papal  policy  of  extirpating  the  Reformed 
faith,  in  F'rance  and  other  countries,  fled  to  these  se- 
cluded valleys  of  Piedmont,  hoping,  in  places  inaccessi- 
l)le  to  their  enemies,  to  escape  from  their  pitiless  wrath. 
But  the  seasons  of  tranquillity  were  short;  and  when 
the  tempest  broke  forth  again,  it  seemed  to  be  with  ten- 
fold furv.     It  was  in  vaia  that  Protestant  nations  ap- 
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pealed  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy  to  put  a  stop  to  the  perse- 
cutions of  tlie  eiDissaries  of  the  jiope.  They  were 
appeals  made  to  men  who  dared  not  face  tlie  ire  of 
Koine. 

In  15G0  commenced  one  of  those  dreadful  outbursts 
of  the  Church's  rage  against  these  humble,  earnest 
Waldenses.  We  are  told  that,  "the  poi)ulation  of  the 
valleys  still  remaining  faithful  to  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers,  the  sword  was  openly  unsheathed  and  the 
scabbard  thrown  away.  An  armed  force,  commanded 
by  a  chief  whose  name  was  in  terrible  contrast  with  his 
character— the  count  de  Trinite — poured  into  the  pro- 
scribed territory.  But  a  Spirit  stronger  than  the  sword 
upheld  the  Waldenses,  and  an  arm  more  powerful  than 
tliat  which  assailed  them  fouglit  on  their  side.  The 
villages  near  the  plains  were  tlescrted  ;  the  women,  the 
children,  the  feeble  and  the  aged,  were  sent  for  refuge 
to  the  heights  of  the  mountains,  to  the  rocks,  and  to 
the  forests.  Every  man  and  boy  who  could  handle  a 
weapon  [ilanted  himself  against  the  invaders,  and  a  suc- 
cesstul  guerilla  warfare  was  carried  on  by  small  brigades 
of  peasants  against  the  veteran  troops  that  were  let 
loose  upon  tliem.  (Ireater  exploits  antl  instances  of 
more  enduring  fortitude  were  never  recounted  than 
those  wiiich  have  immortalized  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  Waldenses  to  their  oppressors." 

In  ]t)55  the  persecution  raged  again,  and  if  all  the 
Protestant  powers  of  Europe  had  not  interposed,  a  com- 
plete annihilation  of  the  Waldenses  would  have  been 
the  result.  The  blood  of  John  jMilton  was  stirred  by 
the  story  of  the  barbarous  treatment  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  and  through  his  influence  Cromwell  issued 
one  of  those  mandates  which  foreign  powers  had  been 
compelled  to  respect.  A  few  years  of  comparative  rest 
were  succeeded  by  another  storm  of  persecution,  which 
burst  upon  them  under  the  administration  of  Victor 
Amadeus,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  stirred  np  by  France  and 
Home  to  make  one  more  effort  to  exterminate  the  hated 
heretics;  and  the  effort  was  well-nigh  successful,  for  it 
is  said  that  "during  three  years  and  a  half  the  exercise 
of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Waldenses  had  to  all  ap- 
pearance ceased  in  Piedmont."  But  after  the  lapse  of 
two  or  three  years,  in  1689  several  hundreds  of  them, 
who  had  been  driven  into  exile,  returned,  and  the  fort- 
unes of  the  duke  of  Savoy  having  undergone  a  change, 
he  now  craved  the  help  of  those  who  had  been  such  se- 
vere sufferers  at  his  hands.  The  account  of  this  cam- 
paign by  their  devoted  pastor  and  leader,  Henri  Ar- 
naud  (q.  v.),  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  passages  of  his- 
tory in  any  age. 

Such  has  been  the  history  of  the  Waldenses  all 
through  the  ages  —  subject  to  initold  suffering  from 
persecution;  then  enjoying,  in  the  rpiiet  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  comparative' traniiuillity  for  a  time;  then 
assailed  b}'  their  ever-relentless  foe,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  which  has  spared  no  pains,  by  fire  and 
slaughter,  and  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  unfortunate  victims  of  their  violence.  Wliile 
Napoleon  was  emperor,  in  common  with  all  his  subjects, 
they  were  tolerated  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious 
rights;  but  when  the  house  of  Savoy  was  again  in  pos- 
session of  their  ancestral  domains,  the  old  persecuting 
spirit  was  revived,  for,  however  just  and  inclined  they 
might  be  to  be  tolerant,  there  was  a  power  behind  the 
throne  whose  authority  was  supreme — the  power  of  the 
ancient  foe  of  the  dwellers  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont, 
the  pope  of  Rome. 

III.  Present  Comlitinn.— At  last  came  what,  to  the 
down-trodden  Waldenses,  must  have  been  their  "year 
of  jubilee"— the  year  1848— when,  for  tlie  first  time  in 
all  their  long  and  sadly  eventful  history,  full  liberty  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
conscience  was  acconled  to  them  by  Charles  Albert. 
Everywhere  they  could  settle  iii  Italy,  and  not  be  mo- 
lested in  the  enjoyment  of  their  religious  faith.  From 
Turin,  which  had  been  the  seat  of  their  operations,  they 
wished  to  remove  to  Florence.     Ten  years,  however, 


must  elapse  before  they  could  take  this  step,  but  thev 
were  years  of  preparation  to  enter  upon  the  evangelistic 
work  which  the  Waldensian  Church  was  to  undertake 
in  Italy.  In  1859  the  dotninions  of  king  Victor  Em- 
manuel embraced  nearly  all  Southern  Italy,  except  the 
Papal  States,  and  now  toleration  of  religion  was  allowed 
everywhere,  and  the  time  had  come  wiicii  the  Walden- 
sian Church  could  establish  its  head(iuarters  in  Flor- 
ence. Ihither,  in  May,  18G0,  the  Vaudois  Synod  de- 
cided to  remove  its  theological  school ;  and  the  next 
autumn  the  two  professors.  Bevel  (so  well  known  in 
America)  and  Geyinoiiet,  with  eight  pupils,  took  up 
their  residence  in  the  Palazzo  Salviati,  once  the  man- 
sion of  an  archbishop  of  Florence,  and  so  utilized  every 
part  of  the  spacious  building  that  they  secured  for  their 
work  not  only  a  college  with  convenient  class-rooms,  but 
also  a  chapel  capable  of  holding  three  or  four  lumdred 
hearers,  rooms  for  their  families,  rooms  for  preparatory 
school-work,  and  a  suitable  place  to  set  up  the  printing- 
press  which  they  had  brought  from  Turin.  From  the 
Salviati  Palace,  as  a  centre  of  operation,  the  'Waldensian 
Church  has  sent  forth  the  missionaries  of  the  Cross  in 
all  directions.  The  college  and  preparatory  schools  are 
still  among  the  valleys  of  Piedmont.  Students  who 
propose  to  engage  in  missionary  labors  as  fast  as  they 
are  educated  at  La  Tour,  the  seat  of  the  Waldensian 
college,  are  transferred  to  the  theological  school  at  Flor- 
ence, tliere  to  receive  their  special  training  for  their 
future  work.  The  press  also  has  proved  a  most  efficient 
helper  in  giving  the  pure  Gospel  to  Italy.  First  of  all, 
there  was  issued  from  it  a  stereotyped  edition  of  Dioda- 
ti's  translation  of  the  Bible  in  Italian  in  the  ICtli  cen- 
tury. In  1862  there  were  sent  out,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  53,967  copies  of  religious 
works,  large  and  small.  Among  these  were  II  Primato 
del  Papa,  3000;  Diff'erenza  fra  il  Prntestantismo  e  Ro- 
manismo,  2000;  //  Corpo  di  Grazia,  10,000;  and  Fischi 
ma  non  Bussi,  7000.  The  next  year  the  number  was 
considerably  more  than  doubled,  being  not  far  from 
120,000  copies,  including  iJialoff/ietti  di  JJe  Sanc/is, 
78,000;  Va  a  Gesu,  3000;  and  De  Sanctis,  Lettere  al 
Ciudinal  Putrizi,  3000.  Among  the  books  sent  out  in 
18()4  were  Sermoni  del  Rev.  C.  //.  Spurr/eon  (8  vols.), 
3000  each.  The  total  for  the  three  years  was  nearly 
224,000  copies.  Standanl  English  books  translated  into 
the  Italian  have  a  large  circulation.  In  one  year  10,000 
copies  of  The  Pili/riin's  Progress  were  circulated  in  Italy. 
From  the  last  available  statistics,  it  appears  that  all  the 
higher  Waldensian  seats  of  learning  were  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition.  Four  journals  were  published  at  Flor- 
ence, one  in  French.  There  were  10  mission  stations, 
with  50  out-stations  which  receive  more  or  less  atten- 
tion. In  the  different  churches  are  over  2000  converts. 
They  have  also  their  hospitals  and  schools.  In  Rome 
itself  they  have  a  place  of  worship  and  schools  of  va- 
rious kinds.  With  the  progress  of  religious  freedom  in 
all  parts  of  Italy,  and  the  toleration  which  is  every- 
where pledged  to  Christians  of  all  names,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that,  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  a  prosperous 
future  is  before  the  Waldensian  Church. 

W .  Literatiwe. —  References  to  the  Waldenses  are 
very  numerous.  All  writers  of  ecclesiastical  history 
dwell  more  or  less  upon  the  record  of  their  sufferings. 
See  Baird,  The  Waldenses,  A  Ibigenses,  and  Vaudois 
(Phila.  1848);  L' Israel  des  Alpes  (Paris,  1851,  4  vols.) ; 
[Anonymous],  Sketches  of  the  Evangelical  Christians  of 
the  Valleys  of  Piedmont  (VhWa.  1853);  Wylie,  The  Awak- 
ening of  Italy  and  the  Crisis  of  Rome  (a  publication  by 
the  Ainerican  Tract  Society);  Adam,  The  Gloriuus  Re- 
covery by  the  Vaudois  of  their  Own  Valleys  (Loiid.  1827, 
8vo),  from  the  original  of  Henri  Arnaud ;  Beattie,  The 
Waldensian  or  Protestant  V(dleys  of  Piedmont  (illustr. 
by  Bartlett  and  Brockdon,  ibid.  1838,  4to) ;  Ilistoire  drs 
Vaudois,  ou  des  //abitans  des  Vallees  Occidentales  du 
Piemont,  etc.  (Paris,  1796,  2  vols.  8vo);  Charvas,  Ori- 
gine  dei  Valdesi  e  Carattere  delle  Primitive  Pottrine, 
versione  di  G.  F.  Muratori  (Torino,  1858,  8vo);  Faber, 
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An  Inquiry  info  the  History  and  Theology  of  the  Ancient 
Vallenses  and  A  Ibiyenses  (  Loud.  1838,  8vn  )  ;  Gilly, 
Waldensian  Researches,  beinf/  a  Second  \'isit  to  the 
Vaudois  oj' Piedmont  (ibid.  1831,  8vo) ;  Lowther,  Brief 
Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Waldenses  (ibid. 
1821,  8vo);  Martin,  Histoire  des  Vaudois  des  Vallees 
du  Pieinont  et  de  leurs  Colonies,  depiiis  leiir  Oriyine 
jusqu''a  nos  Jours  (Paris,  183-i,  Svo) ;  G(il],  Vei-kehr  der 
bohmischen  Br'uder  mit  den  Waldensern  (Prague,  1877). 
(J.  C.  8.) 

Waldensis,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  Car- 
melite, was  burn  at  Walden,  in  Essex,  about  1367.  His 
father's  name  was  John  Xetter,  but  he  cliose  to  be  called 
from  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  became  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Church  against  the  Reformers  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV;  and  in  that  of  Henry  V,  whose  favorite 
he  was,  he  rose  to  be  provincial  of  his  order  and  a  privy- 
councillor.  Henry  V  died  in  his  arms;  and  he  himself 
died  while  attending  the  j'outhful  monarch,  Henry  VI, 
in  France,  in  1430. 

"V7"aldhausen,  Koxrad  von,  an  Augustinian  monk 
of  the  14th  century,  who  ranks  as  one  of  the  precursors 
of  John  Huss  (q.  v.).  He  was  a  native  of  Austria,  and 
labored  from  1345  to  13(50  in  Vienna  as  a  preacher.  His 
fame  and  influence  as  a  powerful  preacher  of  repentance 
led  to  his  being  called  to  Leitmeritz,  in  Boliemia,  by 
the  emperor  Cliarles  IV,  acting  in  his  capacity  as  king 
of  that  country.  He  soon  afterwards  began  to  hold  ser- 
vices in  the  Church  of  St.  Gall  at  Prague,  and  subse- 
quentlj'  in  the  public  market-place  of  the  city.  His 
efforts  were  directed  towards  a  moral  and  religious  im- 
provement of  the  people,  but  diil  not  assail  either  the 
doctrines  or  the  fundamental  rules  of  discipline  of  the 
Church.  But  as  his  influence  increased,  and  multitudes 
thronged  to  his  meetings  to  listen  to  his  bold  denuncia- 
tions of  all  forms  of  sin,  some  opposition  began  to  mani- 
fest itself;  and  when  he  attacked  the  orders  of  mendi- 
cant friars  and  uncovered  the  hypocrisy  anil  depraved 
character  of  the  monks,  he  drew  down  upon  himself  the 
vengeance  of  those  powerful  enemies.  Twenty-nine 
charges  were  laid  against  him  before  the  archbishop  of 
Prague,  by  Dominican  and  Franciscan  monks,  in  1364; 
but  no  complainant  appeared  at  the  trial  consequently 
ordered,  and  W'aldhausen  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
satisfactory  defence.  Effort  was  made  in  the  same  year, 
by  the  archbishop  of  Austria,  to  recall  Waldhausen  to 
Vienna,  but  ineffectually.  He  died  in  Prague  in  1369. 
See  Palacky,  Gesch.  d.  Hohmen,  iii,  1,  161  sq. ;  225,  note; 
Jordan,  Vorldiifer  d.  Hussitenthums  in  Buhmen;  Nean- 
der,  Kirchenyesck.  vol.  vi ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

"Waldo,  Daniel,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  in  Windliam,  Conn.,  Sept.  10,  1762,  and  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1788.  For  a  time 
he  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  army  ;  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  imprisoned  by  the  British  in  the 
Sugar  House,  New  York,  barely  escaping  with  his  life. 
He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  West  Suffolk, 
Conn.,  May  24,  1792,  remaining  there  seventeen  years 
(1792-1809),  acting  also,  a  part  of  the  time,  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  After  preach- 
ing in  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  for  about  a  year  (1810-11), 
he  performed  missionary  service  in  the  destitute  sections 
of  Rhode  Island  until  1820,  organizing  a  Congregation- 
al Church  in  East  Greenwich  and  another  at  Slaters- 
ville.  He  preached  for  a  time  at  Harvard,  Mass.,  and 
for  twelve  years  at  Exeter,  R.  I.  Afterwards  he  re- 
sided in  Syracuse.  At  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
three  he  was  elected  chaplain  to  Congress,  and  died  in 
1864,  having  reached  the  great  age  of  a  hundred  and 
two  years.  See  Memorials  of  R.  I.  Congregational  Min- 
isters.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Waldo,  Horatio,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  a 
native  of  Coventry,  Conn.  He  graduated  at  Williams 
College  in  1804;  was  a  tutor  in  the  college  in  1806-7; 
settled  as  pastor  of  the  Church  in  (iriswold.  Conn.,  in 
1810;   resigned  his  pastoral  charge  in  1830;   and  re- 


moved to  Portage,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  in  1846.  aged 
sixtv-nine.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Arne?:  Pulpit, 
iv,  (;30. 

Waldo,  Nathan,  a  Congregational  minister,  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from  Dartmouth 
College  in  1803;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Williamstown,  Vt.,  in  1806;  and  died  in  1832.  See 
Sprague,  .1  unals  of /lie  A  mcr.  Pulpit,  ii,  269. 

Waldo  (or  Valdo),  Peter,  the  founder  or  ally  of 
theVaudoisorWaldenses(q.  v.),abodyorChristianswho 
separated  themselves  from  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the 
12th  century,  was  born  at  Vaux,  in  Danpliiny,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone.  He  acquired  a  large  fortune  by 
commercial  pursuits  in  Lyons,  France;  and  when  he  re- 
solved to  retire  from  business,  not  only  devoted  himself 
to  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  poor,  but  distributed 
his  goods  among  them,  and  in  all  respects  treated  them 
as  his  children  or  brothers.  The  only  translation  of 
the  Bible  then  in  use  was  that  made  by  Jerome, 
called  the  Latin  Vulgate;  but  Waldo,  who  was  a  learn- 
ed as  well  as  a  benevolent  nian,  translated  the  four 
gospels  into  French,  this  being  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Scriptures  in  any  modern  language.  The  posses- 
sion of  these  books  soon  discovered  to  Waldo  and  his 
people  that  the  Church  was  never  designed  to  be  de- 
pendent on  a  i)riesthood,  even  for  the  administration  of 
the  .sacraments;  and  his  instruction,  boldly  followed  by 
practice,  became  so  obnoxious  to  the  Church  that  he 
was  first  persecuted  by  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  at 
length  anathematized  by  the  pope.  No  longer  safe  at 
Lyons,  Waldo  and  his  friends  took  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Dauphiny  and  Piedmont,  and  there  formed  those 
communities  which  grew  in  peace  and  flourished  in  rus- 
tic simplicity  "  pure  as  a  flower  amid  the  Alpine  snows." 
From  these  mountains  and  valleys  the  simple  doctrines 
of  Christianity  flowed  out  in  multiplied  rivulets  all  over 
Europe.  Provence,  Languedoc,  Flanders,  Germany,  one 
after  another  tasted  of  the  refreshing  waters,  until, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  they  swelled  into  a  flood  which 
swept  over  all  lands.  AValdo  is  understood  to  have 
travelled  in  Picardy,  teaching  his  Reformation  doctrines 
hundreds  of  years  before  Luther  was  born.  He  finally 
settled  in  Bohemia,  where  he  died  in  1179,  the  same 
year  in  which  his  tenets  were  denounced  by  an  oecu- 
menical council.  The  Waldensian  Church  was  a  light 
on  the  mountains  during  the  Dark  Ages,  and,  amid  all 
the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  it  held  its  open  Bible  and 
pure  doctrines;  and  that  same  Church  still  survives,  the 
basis  of  all  reformatory  movements  in  Italy.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Waldron,  Isaac,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
began  his  itinerant  labors  among  the  Methodists  of 
England  in  1760,  and  died  (according  to  Hill)  in  1782. 
He  was  not  eminent  either  for  piety,  gifts,  or  usefulness. 
His  natural  disposition  was  crooked.  He  died  in  ob- 
scurity.    See  Atmore,  Meth.  Memorial,  s.  v. 

Waldron,  William,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  tlie  son  of  captain  Richard  Waldron,  of  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  and  grandson  of  major  Richard  Waldron,  of  Dover, 
who  was  murilered  by  the  Indians  in  1689,  at  the  age  of 
eighty  years.  William  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
Nov.  4,  1697,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in 
1717.  W'hen  the  New  Brick  Cliurch  in  Boston  was 
founded,  he  became  its  minister,  being  ordained  May 
22,  1722.  He  died  Sept.  11,  1727.  See  Sprague,  Annals 
of  the  Aincr.  Pulpit,  i,316. 

Waldschmidt,  .John,  a  German  Reformed  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Nassau,  Germany,  in  1724,  and  came  to 
America  in  1752.  He  was  pastor  of  the  churches  at 
Cocalico,  Weiseichenland,  Mode  Creek,  and  Zeltenreich, 
Pa.,  from  1752  to  1786.  He  also  supplied  Tidpehocken 
(1756-58)  and  Heidelberg  (176--70).  He  died  in  1786. 
See  Corwin,  Jfanual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  A?nerica,6.  v. 

Wale.     See  Walrus. 

Walenburg,  Peter  and  AnniAN,  two  brothers, 
born  at  Rotterdam  in  the  17th  centurv,  who  abandoned 
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fheir  country  and  their  rcliirion  and  lived  at  Cologne. 
The  tirst  was  a  titular  bishoii  in  Mysia.  and  sut!"ragan  to 
Coloj^ne;  the  other  was  the  titular  l)ish(ii)  to  Adriano- 
ple,  and  suffratian  to  Mayence.  Their  works  consist 
chiefly  of  controversial  pieces  against  the  Protestants, 
and  were  printed  together  under  the  title  of  Fratriim 
U'nleiihiiiy/ironiin  Opera  (1670,2  vols.  Col.).— Mosheim, 
JJist.  oj'tht  Church,  bk.  iv,  cent,  xvii,  §  ii,  [it.  i,  ch.  i. 

"Wales,  CiiKisTiANiTY  IN.  Tlie  ancient  British 
Church  having  been  founded  at  a  very  early  period  and 
entirely  independent  of  ilu;  Cliiirch  of  Home,  the  Koman 
and  Anglo-Saxon  ciuirclies  were  hostile  towards  the 
Christian  Britons,  who  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Wales,  where  they  gradu- 
ally diminished  in  numbers  and  linally  became  extinct, 
l-'or  centuries  following  ignorance  and  superstition  over- 
spread the  entire  jirincipality.  until  the  Keformation  in 
the  l()th  century  reached  Wales  through  England. 
(Jospel  truth  spread  rapidly  among  the  mountaineers, 
and  its  benefits  were  noticeable  among  all  classes.  But 
iu  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  the  Welsh  peasantry,  who 
had  once  been  characterized  by  a  simjile  scriptural  pie- 
ty, began  to  degenerate  both  in  religion  and  morals. 
Ignorance  and  vice  prevailed  to  a  melancholy  extent. 
Hardly  any  of  tlie  ])easantry  could  read.  Both  clergy 
and  laity  were  at  once  ignorant  and  immoral.  When 
John  Wesley  visited  Wales,  he  declared  the  people  to 
be  "as  little  versed  in  the  principles  of  Christianitv'  as 
a  Creek  or  Cherokee  Indian."  But  he  also  declared 
them  to  be  "ripe  for  the  Gospel,  and  most  enthusiasti- 
cally anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity 
of  instruction."  The  Church  of  England  was  fully  or- 
ganized, but  seemed  utterly  incapable  of  accomplishing 
the  worlf  of  elevating  the  masses  above  the  low  condi- 
tion into  which  they  had  fallen.  Kev.  Griffith  Jones, 
however,  by  establishing  a  system  of  education — now 
known  as  the  Welsh  circulating  schools — began  a  mor- 
al revolution,  which  has  accomplished  great  good.  He 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  3495  schools,  in  which 
158,237  scholars  were  educated.  For  the  further  prog- 
ress of  the  work,  see  Skeats,  Hist,  of  the  Free  Churches 
of  Emjland.  ]).  392  scj.    See  Wklsh  Calvinistic  Mkth- 

ODISTS. 

Wales,  Eleazer,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Massachusetts,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  the  class  of  1727.  He  was  ordained  and  settled  at 
Allentown,  N.  J.,  in  1730.  He  remained  here  but  a 
short  time,  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian 
('hurch  at  Crosswicks.  In  consequence  of  inadequate 
support,  he  asked  leave  of  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery 
to  resign,  which,  on  due  consideration,  was  granted.  He 
was  called  to  Millstone,  N.  J.,  Sept.  19, 1735,  and  joined 
the  East  Jersey  Presbytery,  in  the  bounds  of  which  it 
lay.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  New 
Bnmswick  Presbytery,  and  the  only  New-Englander 
besides  Treat  who  was  excluded  by  the  Protest.  White- 
field  and  Brainenl  both  speak  of  him  in  their  journals 
iu  favorable  terms.     He  died  in  1749. 

Wales,  Elkanah,  an  English  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church,  was  born  in  1.588 ;  was  for  fifty 
years  minister  of  Pudsey,  Yorkshire,  whence  he  was 
ejected  in  1862;  and  died  in  1G69.  He  published  a  ser- 
mon entitled  Mount  Kball  Levelled,  or  Ittdtmjitionfrom 
the  Curse,  with  a  TAfe  of  the  Author. 

"Wales,  John,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  born 
at  Braintree.  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1728. 
He  was  ordained  pastor  of  tlie  Church  in  Kaynham, 
Bristol  Co.,  jMass.,  in  1731 ;  and  died  in  1755,  at  the  age 
of  sixty- six  years.  See  Sprague,  Annuls  of  the  Amer. 
Pulpit'.  '1,1  W. 

"Wales,  Samitel,  D.D..  a  Congregational  minister, 
son  of  Kev.  .lohn  Wales,  of  IJaynham,  Mass.,  was  born 
in  ^March,  1748.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in 
1767;  for  a  short  time  was  a  teacher  in  Dr.  AVheelock's 
Indian  School  in  Lebanon.  Conn.;  in  1769  was  elected 
a  tutor  in  Yule  College,  and  remained  in  that  position 


for  one  year;  was  ordained  pastor,  Dec.  19,  1770,  of  the 
Church  in  Milford,  Conn.  For  a  short  time,  in  1776, 
he  served  as  cha|)lain  in  the  Continental  army.  In 
September.  1781,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity 
in  Yale  College,  but  was  not  inducted  into  office  until 
June  12,  1782.  Soon  after  this  he  became  the  subject 
of  an  alarming  malady — an  affection  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. In  May,  1786,  he  went  to  Europe  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  but  returned  after  an  absence  of  six 
months,  without  any  marked  improvement.  His  pro- 
fessorship ceased  in  1793.  His  pulpit  eloquence  was 
of  a  high  order,  and  he  was  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
ablest  i)reachers  of  his  day.  He  died  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Feb.  18,  1794.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  nier. 
Pu/jiit,  i.  7 10. 

"Walfadur,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Odin,  who  was  the  father  (master)  of  all  the  slain  in 
battle,  because  the  surviving  in  battle  tarried  with  him. 

"Walford,  Wii.liaji,  an  English  Dissenting  minis- 
ter, was  l)orn  at  Bath,  Jan.  9,  1773,  and  was  some  time 
tutor  in  Homerton  College.  He  published.  The  Book  of 
Psalms,  a,  Neu'  Translation,  with  Notes  Explanatory  and 
Critical  {hand.  1837): — Curce  Romance: — Notes  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  with  a  Revised  Translation  (ibid. 
1846).     He  died  at  Uxbridge,  Jan.  22, 1850. 

"Walgino,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  is  a  god,  pro- 
tector of  domestic  animals,  worshipped  by  the  Poles. 

"Walhalla,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  golden  pal- 
ace in  the  kingdom  of  Odin  where  all  heroes  slain  in 
battle  assembled.  EverT,-thing  known  by  Northern  he- 
roes as  luck  and  blessedness  was  to  be  foinid  in  Wal- 
halla. Herraode  and  Braga  received  them  in  the  (ila- 
sor  forest,  bearing  gold  leaves,  which  led  the  way  to 
the  palace  reaching  up  to  heaven.  In  this  palace  were 
waiting  the  most  ravishing,  blooming  maidens — the 
Walkiiren — where  also  was  spread  for  them  a  table  of 
bacchanalian  abundance.  But  there  are  also  in  store  for 
them  war,  victory,  and  death;  because  Odin  will  em- 
ploy the  heroes  in  order  to  resist  Surtur's  army  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Muspeltheim  on  the  day  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world. — VoUmer,  Worterb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 
See  Norsk  Mythology. 

"Wali,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  son  of  the  evil 
Loke.  After  Loke  had  caused  the  death  of  Baldur,  he 
was  caught  in  the  Faranger-trap  as  a  lynx.  Tlien  Wali 
was  changed  into  a  wolf,  and  he  tore  to  pieces  his 
brother  Narwi,  with  whose  intestines  Loke  was  bound. 
Another  AVali  is  also  called  AH. 

"Walk  (prop.  Ti?'7  or  "p^)  iripnrariw').  The  He- 
brew verb  not  only  signifies  to  advance  with  a  steady 
step,  but  also  to  augment  a  moderate  pace  until  it  ac- 
quires rapidity.  It  is  used  in  this  sense  by  the  evan- 
gelical prophet  with  the  greatest  propriety  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage:  "Even  the  j'ouths  shall  faint  and  be 
weary,  and  the  young  men  shall  utterly  fall :  but  they 
that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength ; 
they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles;  they  shall 
run,  and  not  be  weary ;  and  they  shall  walk,  and  not 
faint"  (Isa.xl.SO,  31)." 

Walking  for  the  sake  of  exercise  is  rarely  practiced 
in  the  East;  indeed,  the  indolent  Orientals  are  quit* 
unable  to  comprehend  the  conduct  of  Europeans  in  walk- 
ing for  mere  recreation,  without  any  immediate  purpose 
of  business.  They  attribute  this  to  a  spirit  of  restless- 
ness which  they  believe  to  be  a  kind  of  curse  inflicted 
upon  Christian  nations;  and,  in  a  dispute  between  Turks, 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  one  of  the  (larties,  as  his  worst 
execration,  to  wish  that  his  opponent  should  be  con- 
deuHied  "to  walk  like  a  Frank."  Among  the  females, 
tills  dislike  of  locomotion  is  carried  to  a  still  greater 
extent,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  epithet  which  would 
lie  more  offensive  to  a  Turkish  or  Persian  lady  than  to 
be  called  "a  walker."'  This  appears  also  to  have  been 
the  case  with  the  Egyptian  ladies,  for  there  are  but  few 
instances  of  their  being  represented  on  the  monuments 
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Walking-sticks  fouDcl  at  Thebes.    2  is  of  clierry-woocl,  in  Mr.  Salt's  collection  ; 
3  sliows  the  peg  at  the  side. 

in  walkiiiic  attitudes.     Wilkinson  observes  (^ ?ic.  E<jypt. 
ii,  o47,  o48) : 

"When  walking  from  home,  Eiryptian  gentlemen  fie- 
qnently  carried  sticks,  varying  from  three  or  four  to  about 
six  feet  in  length,  occasionalTy  surmounted  with  a  knob 
imitating  a  flower,  or  with  the  more  usual  peg  projecting 
from  one  side,  some  of  which  have  been  found  at  Thebes. 
Many  were  of  chemj-woml,  only  three  feet  three  inches 
long;  and  those  I  have  seen  with  the  lotus  head  were 
generally  alxmt  the  same  length.  Others  appear  to  have 
been  much  longer  ;  the  sculptures  represent  them  at  least 
six  feet;  and  one  bimight  to  England  by  Mr.  Madnx  was 
about  tive  feet  in  length.  Some  were  ornamented  wirh 
color  and  gilding.  On  entering  a  house,  they  left  their 
stick  in  the  hall  or  at  the  door:  and  poor  men  were  some- 
times employed  to  hold  the  sticks  of  the  guests  who  had 
come  to  a  party  on  foot,  being  rewarded  by  the  master  of 
the  house  for  their  trouble  with  a  trifliug  compensation 
in  money,  with  their  dinner,  or  a  piece  of  meat  to  carry 
TO  their  family.  The  name  of  each  person  was  frequent- 
ly written  on  his  stick  in  hieroglyphics,  for  which  reason 
ii  hard  wood  was  preferred,  as  tlie  acacia,  which  seems 
to  have  been  more  geneially  used  than  any  other;  and 
on  one  found  at  Athribis  the  owner  had  written,  'O  my 
stick,  the  support  of  my  legs,'  "  etc. 


Priests  and  other  Persons  of  Rank  Walking  with  Sticks.     (Prom  Thebes.) 

Walk  is  often  used  in  Scripture  for  conduct  in  life,  or 
a  man's  general  demeanor  and  deportment.  Thus  we 
are  told  that  Enoch  and  Noah  "  walked  with  God  ;"  that 
is,  they  maintained  a  course  of  action  conformed  to  the 
will  of  their  Creator,  and  acceptable  in  his  sight:  draw- 
ing near  to  him  by  public  and  private  devotions;  mani- 
festing, by  their  piety,  a  constant  sense  of  his  presence, 
and  by  their  purity  of  life  a  reverence  for  the  moral 
laws  which  he  had  established  for  the  guidance  of  his 
creatures.  In  many  parts  both  of  tlie  Old  and  New 
Test,  we  find  God  promising  to  walk  with  his  people; 
and  his  people,  on  the  other  hand,  desiring  the  influence 
of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  that  they  may  walk  in  his  stat- 
utes. "To  walk  in  darkness"  (I  John  i,  6,7)  is  to  be 
involved  in  unbelief,  and  misled  by  error;  "to  walk  in 
the  light"  is  to  be  well  informed,  holy,  and  happy ;  "  to 
walk  by  faith"  is  to  e.^pect  the  things  promised  or 
threatened,  and  to  maintain  a  course  of  conduct  perfect- 
ly consistent  with  such  a  belief;  "to  walk  after  the 
flesh''  is  to  gratify  the  carnal  desires,  to  yield  to  the 
fleshly  appetites,  and  be  obedient  to  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh ;  "  to  walk  after  the  Spirit"  is  to  pursue  spiritual 
objects,  to  cultivate  spiritual  affections,  to  be  spiritually 
minded,  which  is  life  and  peace. 

By  a  somewhat  different  figure,  the  pestilence  is  said 
to  walk  in  darkness,  spreading  its  ravages  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day.     God  is  said  to  walk  on  the  wings  of 


the  wind,  and  the  heart  of  inan 
to  walk  after  detestable  things. 

"Walker,  Aldace,  D.D.,  a 

Congregational    minister,    was 
born  in  Strafford,  Vt.,  July  20, 
1812.    He  was  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  Kimball  Union  Acad- 
emy, and   graduated   at  Dart- 
nu)uth  College  in  1837.     From 
here    he   went   to    Brattlebor- 
ough,  and  remained  as  principal  of  its  High  -  school 
for  one  year,  until  1838,  at  which  time  he  entered  Yale 
Theological  Seminary,  where  he  remained  until  1839. 
He  then  entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and, 
alter  remaining  one  year  in  study,  graduated  in  1840. 
He  was  ordained  at  West  Rutland,  Yt.,  Dec.  30,  1840, 
where  he  preached  for  twenty-two  years,  and  was  dis- 
missed Aug.  2G,  18t)2.     He  then  became  acting  pastor 
at  Wallingford,  Vt.,  in  18G2,  until  installed  there,  :SIarch 
10,  1809,  in  wliich  office  he  remained  until  his  death. 
He  was  disabled  from  service  and  resigned  in  January, 
1877,  but  his  Church  did  not  accept.     He  was  a  trustee 
of  Middlebury  College  from  1853 ;    corporate   member 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
IMissions  from  1873.     He  was  register  of  the  General 
Convention  of  Vermont  from  1856  to  1870,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Fairbank's  Board  of  Education  from  its  first  ap- 
pointment in  ISofi.     He  died  of  general  debility.  July 
24,  1878.     (W.  P.  S.) 

"Walker,  Alexander  "Waddell,  a  minister  in 
the  JNIethodist  E]iisco]ial  Church, 
South,  was  b<irn  in  Charleston, 
S.C., Jan.22, 1815.  Hereceiveda 
good  grammar-school  education; 
spent  much  of  his  early  man- 
hood  in   marble-working,  dis- 
playing both  skill  and  taste;  was 
converted  in  1830,  and  was  ad- 
iTiitted  into  the  South  Carolina 
Conference  in  1834,  and  for  twen- 
ty-three years  did  efficient  work 
on  circuit,  mission,  and  station, 
in   the  up-country  and  in  the 
lowlands,  in  the  miasma  of  the 
swamps  and  rice -fields,  and  in 
the  bracing   air  of  the  tnoun- 
tains,  to  the  white  man  and  to 
the  black,  to  the  polite  and  re- 
fined, and  to  the  rude  and  un- 
cultivated.    In  1857  Mr.  Walker  settled  at  Spartanburg 
as  supernumerary,  and  in  18G1  enlisted  in  the  Confeder- 
ate army  and  served  two  years.    He  died  in  1870.    Mr. 
Walker  was  distinguished  for  purity  and  honesty  of 
character,  for  sincerity,  kindness,   and   generosity  of 
heart,  for   modesty,  constancy,  courage,  and  conscien- 
tiousness.     See  Minutes  of  A  nnital  Conferences  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  South,  1870,"  p.  419. 

"Walker,  Augustus,  a  Congrcgationa'  mission- 
ary, was  born  in  Medway,  jMass.,  Oct.  30,  1822.  He  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  twelve ;  followed  mercantile 
pursuits  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  Baltimore,  Md. ;  pre- 
pared for  college  at  Leicester  Academy,  and  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1846.  In  1852  he  graduated  at  Andov-er 
Theological  Seminary,  was  married  and  ordained,  and 
in  the  following  year  sailed  for  Smyrna,  Turkey — Diar- 
bekir,  on  the  Tigris,  being  the  field  designated  for  him. 
Here  he  labored  hard  and  successfully  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  except  from  1864  to  1865,  when  he  visited  his 
native  land.  He  was  welcomed  with  much  joy  by  his 
friends  and  the  natives  upon  his  return  to  Diarbekir. 
But  his  work  was  nearly  done.  His  exhausted  and 
overworked  body  was  stricken  with  the  cholera,  and.  in 
spite  of  all  that  could  be  done,  he  died,  Sept.  13,  1866. 
iMr.  Walker  did  a  noble  and  enduring  work  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  and  his  death  was  felt  severely  both  in 
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Turkey  and  Amorica.  "He  fell  where  the  standard- 
hearer  wishes  to  fall,  at  his  post,  doini;  manfidly.  ear- 
nestlv.  even  l)eyond  his  strena^th.  tiieworii  given  iiim  to 
do."  "  .Sue  Coi,;/.  llntir.  Xfiy'u  .  p. -JOl'  sij. 

Walker,  Benjamin  M.,  a  ]Methodist  Episcop.al 
minister,  was  born  at  Springtield,  Vt.,  April  '2(5,  liSOl); 
was  converted  in  1830;  licensed  to  preach  in  1831;  and 
joined  the  Xew  England  Conference  in  1834.  On  the 
division  of  the  conference  he  became  a  member  of  the 
I'rovidence  Conference.  His  aiipointmeiits  were  as  fol- 
lows: I?ariistable,  Manstield,  Franklin,  Scitico,  Tolland, 
Glastenbiiry,  Wapping,  North-west  Bridgewatcr,  Wood- 
stock, Square  Pond,  Norwich  Falls,  Eastford,  South 
Coventry,  West  Thompson,  South  Glastenbury,  Wap- 
ping. ^loosu]!.  Statfordville,  Tolland,  Windsorville,  and 
(^larryville.  where  he  died,  March  •!><',  1871.  IMr. 
Walker  was  a  man  of  great  devotedncss,  faith,  and  zeal. 
See  Miiiii/i's  of  Annual  Conferences,  1872,  p.  37. 

"Walker,  Charles,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, vas  born  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  Feb.  1,  1791,  and 
died  in  Hinghamton,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  28,  1870.  At  about 
the  age  of  seventeen  j'ears  he  attended  one  term  at  the 
Academy  at  Thetford,  his  education  being  largely  ob- 
tained by  his  own  efforts.  Subsequently  he  became  a 
teacher.  In  181,5  he  was  converted  and  united  with 
the  Church,  and  in  the  year  following  turned  his  atten- 
tion towards  the  ministry.  In  Seiitember  he  began  to 
teach  at  Ciierry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  remaining  one  year,  and 
then  entering  the  Academy  at  Plainrield,  N.  H.  In  1818 
he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  and, 
graduating  in  1821,  went  immediately  to  New  York 
city,  to  preach  under  the  direction  of  the  Seaman's  and 
the  Evangelical  ^Missionary  societies  of  that  city.  Go- 
ing to  Central  New  York,  in  the  year  after,  he  received 
ordination  from  the  Otsego  Presbytery,  Feb.  27,  at  Nor- 
wich. After  this  he  preached  three  months  in  Leba- 
non, N.  H.;  and  then,  Jan.  2,  1823,  after  having  served 
tiiere  temporarily,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church 
in  liutland,  Vt.,  and  served  there  until  1833.  He  was 
trustee  of  Burr  Seminary,  Manchester,  Vt. ;  a  director 
of  Vermont  Domestic  Missionary  Society,  and  a  warm 
temperance  advocate.  la  consequence  of  bronchial 
trouble  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  jndpit  for  a  time, 
and  took  charge  of  a  seminary  in  Castleton,  Vt.,  for  one 
year  (1834).  During  part  of  1834  he  sujiplied  the  Pine 
Street  Church  in  Boston,  and  Jan.  1,  1835,  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  Brattleborough,  Vt.,  in  which 
position  he  remained  until  Feb.  II,  184().  In  1846  he 
accepted  a  call  to  Pittsford,Vt.,  and  was  installed  Dec.  2, 
and  resigned  in  18G4.  Though  not  a  brilliant  preacher, 
his  style  was  singularly  clear  and  chaste.  He  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from  the  University  of 
Vermont  in  1823,  and  from  Middlebury  and  Dartmouth 
colleges  in  182,5.  Tlie  degree  of  D.D.  was  bestowed  by 
the  University  of  Vermont  in  1847.  He  was  elected 
one  of  the  corporation  of  Middlebury  College  in  1837, 
and  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  INIissions  in  1838. 
He  died  wliile  on  a  visit  to  his  daughter  at  Bingham- 
ton.  \.  Y.     See  Conf/.  Quar.  1871,  p.  357. 

Walker,  Charles  S.,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist 
Kjiiscopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
Jan.  22,  1815;  experienced  religion  in  1830;  and  en- 
tered the  South  Carolina  Conference  in  1834.  In  1855 
he  was  made  supernumerary ;  in  18,56  was  appointed 
agent  for  WofTord  College;  and  died  Jan.  18, 1857.  IMr. 
Walker  was  a  man  of  stern  integrity,  sound  judgment, 
and  high  moral  courage.  See  Mini'i/cs  of  Annual  Cvn- 
Jfnnres  o/lh,-  M.  K.  C/inrcli,  Sou/fi,  1857,  p.  776. 

"Walker,  Edward  P.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Amesville,  O.,  in  1834.  He  entered 
Marietta  College,  O.,  in  1852,  where  he  graduated  in 
lM5t).  He  studied  theology  in  Andover  Seminary,  and 
was  licensed  by  .\thens  Presbytery  in  1859.  He  died 
Dec.  27,  1801.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1863, 
p.  310. 

Walker,  Elkanah,  a  Congregational   minister, 


'  was  born  in  Yarmouth,  ^Ic.,  Aug.  7,  1805.  He  received 
his  ])rcparatory  educalion  at  Kimball  Union  Acad- 
emy. He  graduated  at  tlie  Bangor  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1837,  and  was  ordained  at  Brewer,  Me.,  Feb.  14, 

,;  18,>8.  In  March  he  set  out  for  the  Oregon  mission  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  F'oreign  Mis- 
sions, anil  was  four  months  in  traversing  the  wilderness 
from  Missouri.  He  was  stationed  at  Tshimakain  until 
1848,  wiien  the  Indian  massacre  and  troubles  necessi- 
tated his  removal  to  Fort  Colville.  After  1849  he  re- 
sided at  Forest  Grove,  often  acting  as  pastor  there,  and 
at  Hillsborough  and  other  neighboring  villages.  He 
was  trustee  of  the  Tualatin  Academy  and  Pacilic  Univer- 
sity, and  from  1847  was  President  of  the  Oregon  Bible 
Sot:ietv.  He  died  at  Forest  Grove,  Nov.  21,  1877. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Walker,  Elnathan,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  at  Taunton.  ]Mass.,  Feb.  18,  1780.  He  was  fitted 
for  college  at  the  Academy  in  his  native  town,  and  was 
a  graduate  of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1803. 
After  leaving  college,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  his 
faith  in  Christ,  and  united  with  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Dighton,  Mass.  He  commenced  soon  after 
this  the  study  of  theology  with  Rev.  Dr.  Emmons,  of 
Franklin,  and  was  ordained  Oct.  2,5,  1809,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Con- 
gregation in  Homer,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.  At  one  time  there  was  a  little  restiveness  on 
the  part  of  a  few  persons  in  his  Church,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  his  dismissal  was  agitated.  He  interposed  no 
objection,  and  consented  to  the  calling  of  a  coiuicil  to 
consider  the  matter.  It  was  said  that  "  the  moderator 
opened  the  session  with  a  prayer  of  peculiar  fervor  and 
earnestness,  especially  praying  for  the  movers  of  so  re- 
sponsible a  step  as  severing  the  pastoral  relation.  The 
spirit  of  the  prayer  awakened  new  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings in  the  assembly.  At  its  close  one  of  the  chief  agi- 
tators requested  a  delay  of  the  proceedings,  and  moved, 
before  the  Church,  a  dismission  of  the  matter  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  council,  which  motion  was  unanimously 
carried."  At  once  a  remarkable  revival  commenced, 
and  many  persons  were  hopefully  converted.  During 
his  ten  and  a  half  years'  ministry  in  Homer  the  Churcli 
enjoj'ed  three  general  revivals.  At  the  time  of  his  set- 
tlement the  number  of  communicants  was  99.  He  re- 
ceived into  the  membership  of  the  Church  468.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  after  all  losses  by  removals,  deaths, 
etc.,  the  number  of  members  was  427.  And  yet,  al- 
though he  had  been  so  laborious  and  successful  a  min- 
ister, he  renounced  all  righteousness  of  his  own  as  the 
ground  of  salvation,  and  trusted  alone  in  the  efficacious 
work  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  died  June  4,  1820.  See 
Walker  Memorial,  p.  55.     (J.  C.  S.) 

"Walker,  Francis,  one  of  Wesley's  helpers,  was 
born  at  Tewkesbury,  (iloucestershire.  He  was  at  the 
conference  of  1753;  labored  in  Wales  and  Cornwall. 
One  of  the  great  revivals  in  Cornwall  was  under  his 
ministry  (in  1744).  He  had  his  share  in  suffering  per- 
secution. Mr.  Walker  eventually  married  and  settled 
in  the  city  of  Gloucester,  where  he  died.  See  Atmore, 
Meth.  Memorial,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  Hist,  of  Wesl.  Methodism, 
i,  237,  262 ;  Wesley ,VoHrw«/,  1744. 

"Walker,  George  (l),an  eminent  Puritan  divine, 
was  born  at  Hawkshead,  Lancashire,  England,  in  1581. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  and 
went  to  London,  where,  in  1614,  he  became  rector  of  St. 
.John  the  Evangelist's,  in  Watling  Street.  Here  he  con- 
tinned  for  nearh'  forty  j'ears,  refusing  every  other  prefer- 
ment. He  also  became,  at  the  same  time, chaplain  to  Dr. 
Felton,  bishop  of  I-^ly.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  con- 
troversial powers  and  their  exercise  in  several  instances. 
In  1635  he  preached  a  sermon  in  favor  of  the  sacred  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath,  for  which  he  was  prosecuted 
by  archliishop  Laud,  lined,  and  imprisoned;  but  w.is  re- 
leased by  order  of  the  Parliament.  He  was  chosen  in 
1643  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  was  a  witness 
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against  Laud,  in  which  he  testified  that  he  had  endeav- 
ored to  introduce  popery,  lie  died  in  IGul.  See  Clial- 
mers,  Bio(j.  Vict.  s.  v. 

Walker,  George  (2),  D.D.,  an  Irish  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  was  born  of  English  parents 
in  the  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  about  1G50.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  took  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England,  after  which  he  became  rec- 
tor of  Donoughmore,  near  Londonderry,  Ireland.  When 
James  II  laid  siege  to  that  city  in  1089,  Walker  raised 
a  regiment,  with  which  he  gallantly  defended  Lon- 
donderrj',  after  it  had  been  abandoned  by  its  govern- 
or, and  succeeded  in  holding  the  city  until  James  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  July  30,  1()89.  He  received 
the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  nomi- 
nated bishop  of  Derry  by  William  HI;  but  desiring  to 
pass  through  another  military  campaign  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  duties  of  the  episcopal  office,  he  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyue,  July  1, 1G90.  He  published  ,4 
True.  A  cconnt  of  the  Siege  of  [jirulonderrij  (1689),  which 
was  attacked  and  criticised,  and  the  attack  brought  out 
a  Vindication.  A  statue,  mounted  on  a  lofty  pillar,  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory  in  Londonderry. 

Walker,  George  (3),  a  Dissenting  minister,  was 
born  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England,  in  1734.  He 
became  pastor  of  a  body  of  Dissenters  at  Durham  in 
1757;  of  another,  at  Great  Yarmouth,  in  17(J1  ;  and  of 
another,  at  Nottingham,  in  1774;  was  tutor  in  mathe- 
matics at  Warrington  from  1772  to  179G;  and  tutor  in 
various  branches  at  Manchester  in  1796.  He  died  in 
London  in  1807.  Amons  his  published  works  are.  Doc- 
trine of  the  Sphere,  etc.  (1775)  : — Dissenter's  Plea  ar/aiiist 
the  Test  Laws  (1790): — Sermons  on  Various  Subjects 
(eod.): — Kssar/s  on  Various  Subjects,  with  a  Life  of  the 
Author  (1809,' 2  vols.). 

"Walker,  George  (4),  an  English  clergyman,  was 
born  in  1796.  He  became  minister  of  Trinity  Church, 
Leeds;  head  master  of  the  Leeds  Grammar-school  in 
1818;  and  rector  of  Papworth  St.  Everard  in  1820.  He 
died  at  Leeds  in  1830.  Among  other  works,  he  publish- 
ed. Sermons  on  the  Hnmiliation  and  ExaUa1io7i  of  the 
Son  of  God  (Lond.  1824)  : — Specimens  of  Eiu/lish  Poetry 
(1827).  See  Gentleman's  Magazine  (Lond.  i830),  i,  649. 
"Walker,  George  "W.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Frederic  County,  Md.,  Nov. 
26,  1804,  of  Koman  Catholic  parents.  When  he  was 
quite  young  his  father,  through  curiosity,  brought  into 
his  family  a  Bible,  which  was  soon  the  means  of  con- 
verting them  all.  But  George  was  led  astray  by  gay 
company,  and  was  soon  far  from  the  fold  of  Christ. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  his  pious  sister  he  was 
brought  back;  and,  after  much  struggling,  he  yielded 
to  the  ministerial  call,  and  in  1826  entered  the  Ohio 
Conference.  Soon  after  entering  the  ministry,  he  was 
sent  to  Jlichigan,  than  which  there  was  then  open  no 
harder  tield  for  the  itinerant.  But  no  swollen  river, 
dismal  swamp,  or  dangerous  fen  could  daunt  the  lion- 
hearted  George  Walker.  In  1839  he  took  charge  of 
the  Lebanon  District,  O.,  where  he  remained  four  years. 
Thence  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  spent  three 
years.  He  next  served  a  full  term  upon  the  Dayton 
District.  His  last  appointment  was  to  the  Hillsborough 
District,  where  he  died,  July  31, 1856.  Mr.  Walker  was 
remarkable  for  his  manliness,  intelligence,  and  devoted- 
ness.  As  a  preacher  he  was  powerful,  both  in  argument 
and  declamation.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1856,  p.  155. 

"Walker,  James  (1),  D.D..  the  venerable  primns 
of  the  Scottish  Church,  Inshop  of  Edinburgh,  and  Pan- 
tonian  professor  of  divinity.  No  record  remains  of  his 
birth  or  early  life.  He  took  a  regular  Scottish  college 
course,  graduated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
in  1793,  returning  to  his  native  country,  devoted  him- 
self to  literature  as  sub-editor  of  the  third  edition  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica.  In  1830  he  was  elected  bishop 
of  Edinburgh  ;  also  president,  or  primus,  of  the  ministeri- 


al body  to  which  he  belonged.  He  died  in  1841.  Bishop 
Walker  was  highly  instructive,  amiable,  and  revered  by 
all  who  knew  him.  See  Christian  Rtmenihrancer,  1841, 
p.  319. 

"Walker,  James  (2),  D.D.,  an  American  Unitarian 
clergyman,  was  born  at  Burlington,  Mass.,  then  a  part 
of  Woburn,  Aug.  Iti,  1794.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1814,  and  studied  theology  at  Cambridge; 
was  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Cliarlestowii 
from  1818  to  1839;  editor  of  the  Christian  Examintr 
from  1831  to  1839;  was  Alford  professor  of  intellectual 
and  moral  philosopliy  from  1839  to  1853;  and  president 
of  Harvard  College  "from  1853  to  1860.  He  died  at 
Cambridge,  Dec.  23,  1874.  Among  his  published  works 
are,  Sermons  Preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege (1861)  •.—Memoir  ofjosiah  Quincy  (1867).  He  was 
also  editor  of  Stewart's  A  ctive  and  Moral  Powers  (1849), 
and  Reid's  Intellectual  Powers  (1850). 

"Walker,  James  McCulloch,  a  Presbyteriaii 
minister,  was  born  near  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Nov.  1,  1829. 
He  graduated  with  honor  at  Davidson  College,  N.  C, 
in  1847 ;  studied  theology  at  the  Erskine  Associate 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Seminary,  Due  West,  S.  C. ;  was 
licensed  by  the  First  Presbytery  of  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Synod  of  the  South  in  September,  1849 ;  spent 
two  years  as  a  missionary  in  Kentucky;  was  ordained 
pastor  of  Sardis  Church,  N.  C,  May  9, 1851 ;  and  sub- 
sequently preached  in  Lancasterville  and  Waxhaw 
churches,  S.  C.,  and  Philadelphia  Church,  N.  C.  He 
died  April  15,  1860.  Mr.  Walker  possessed  a  vigorous 
intellect;  was  well  versed  in  theology, science,  and  gen- 
eral literature;  an  excellent  preacher;  a  ready  writer, 
contributing  largely  to  the  religious  press  of  the  day. 
A  Sermon  on  Temperance,  and  a  tract  entitled  Griece 
not  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  been  published.  See  Wilson, 
Presh.  Hist.  A  hnanac,  186 1 ,  p.  1 10.      (J.  L.  S.) 

"Walker,  Jason,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Asliby,  JNIass.,  Feb.  17,  1793.  He  was  con- 
verted when  about  seventeen  years  of  age;  successfully 
tilled  the  offices  of  class -leader,  exhorter,  and  local 
preacher,  till  in  June,  1813,  when  he  was  received  on 
trial  in  the  travelling  connection.  He  labored  as  fol- 
lows: Wetherstield,  1813;  Barre,  1814;  Bristol,  Somer- 
set, and  Rhode  Island,  1815;  Mansfield,  1816;  Warwick 
Circuit,  1818.  He  died  .at  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  April  10, 
1819.  Humility,  zeal,  and  patience  were  his  character- 
istics. See  Minutes  <f  A  nnual  Conferences,  1859,  p.  328. 
"Walker,  Jeremiah,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
in  Bute  County,  N.  C,  about  the  year  1747.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  lad  of  remarkable  precocity,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  love  of  books  and  his  desire  for  men- 
tal imjirovement.  When  comparatively  young,  he  be- 
came a  hopeful  Christian,  and  in  due  time  began  to 
preach.  His  associations  with  his  brethren,  who,  how- 
ever, were  good  men,  and  in  many  respects  well  fitted  to 
the  spheres  in  which  they  were  called  to  labor,  did  not 
help  him  much  in  his  mental  development.  But,  as  his 
biographer  tells  us,  "  the  invincible  energies  of  his  gen- 
ius towered  above  every  obstruction."  For  some  time 
he  preached  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  native  place 
and  in  Pittsylvania  County,  Ya.  In  1769  he  became  the 
pastor  of  a  newly  formeil  (Miurch  in  Amelia  County. 
Here  he  entered  upon  a  career  of  great  usefidness.  In 
a  few  years,  with  the  assistance  which  he  had  from  oth- 
ers, especially  a  number  of  young  preachers  who  had 
been  trained  by  him,  he  established  between  thirty  and 
forty  churches  south  of  James  River.  In  these  churches 
there  were  not  a  few  persons  of  character  and  influence, 
who  afterwards  became  distinguished  as  ministers  of 
the  Gospel.  As  a  preacher,  ISIr.  Walker  was  equalled  by 
few  of  any  denomination.  He  suffered  persecution,  as 
did  so  many  of  the  Virginia  Baptist  ministers,  and  was 
thrown  into  prison.  W'hen  released,  he  continued  to 
preach  with  great  success  for  some  time.  But  he  came 
under  a  cloud,  overtaken  by  temptation;  and  although, 
after  having  passed  through  discipline,  he  was  restored, 
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he  never  resumed  the  place  he  once  occupieil  among  the 
ministers  of  liis  denomination.  His  last  illness  was  at- 
lendL-d  with  great  physical  suffering,  lie  died,  as  was  be- 
lieved, an  humble  Christian, accepted  by  his  Lord  in  spite 
ol'  all  his  frailties.  His  deatli  occurred  Sept.  20,  1792. 
See  Benedict,  History  of  the  Baptists,  ii,  390.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Walker,  Jesse,  a  noted  pioneer  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  whose  name  was  identified  for  years 
w  itli  the  westward  progress  of  Sletliodism,  was  a  native 
of  North  Carolina.     The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  ascer- 
tained, and  there  is  no  record  of  his  early  life.     He  was 
admitted  as  a  travelling  preacher  in  the  Western  Con- 
tcrence   in    1802.  travelled   circuits  in  Teiniessee   and 
Kentucky  for  about  four  years,  and  in   1806  was  ap- 
pointed to  pioneer  the  Church  through  Illinois.     His 
aijpointment  was  a  mission  to  the  whole  territory.    The 
country  between  Kentucky  and  the  interior  of  Illinois 
was  then  a  wilderness,  and  difficult  to  travel.     M'Ken- 
dree.  afterwards  bishop,  but  tlien  jiresiiling  elder  of  the 
Cumberland  District,  set  out  witli  liis  [lioneer  itinerant 
to  assist  him  on  the  way.     They  journeyed  on  horse- 
back, sleeping  in  the  woods  on  their  saddle-blankets, 
and  ct)oking  their  meals  under  the  trees.     '•  It  was  a 
time,'"  says  bisliop  Jlorris,  who  knew  both  of  them,  "  of 
much  rain ;  the  channels  were  fidl  to  overflowing,  and 
no  less  than  seven  times  their  horses  swam  the  rapid 
streams  with  their  riders  and  baggage;  but  the  travel- 
lers, by  carrying  their  saddle-bags  on  their  shoulders, 
kejit  their  Bibles  and  part  of  tlieir  clothes  above  the 
water.     This  was  truly  a   perilous   business.     In  due 
time  they  reached  their  destination  safely.    M'Kendroe 
remained  a  few  weeks,  visited  the  principal  ncighljor- 
hoods.  aided  in  forming  a  plan  of  appointments  for  the 
mission,  and  the  new  settlers  received  them  with  much 
favor."     Walker,  though  left  alone  in  the  territory,  was 
not  discouraged,  and,  as  the  result  of  liis  first  year's  ex- 
periment in  Illinois,  two  hundred  and  eighteen  Church 
nieml)ers  were  reported  in  the  printed  Minutes.     His 
next  tield  of  labor  was  Missouri,  and  he  continued  to 
operate  thenceforward  alternately  in  the  two  territories 
until  1812,  when,  as  presiding  elder,  he  took  charge  of 
all  the  Methodist  interests  of  both.     The  old  Western 
Conference  having  been  divided,  in  1812,  into  the  Ohio 
and  Tennessee  conferences,  the   Illinois   and   Missouri 
work  pertained  to  the  latter.     He  had  charge  of  dis- 
tricts in  the  two  territories  until  1819,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed conference  missionary,  that   he   might   range 
about  and  form  new  fields  of  labor  among  tlie  destitute 
— "  a  work  to  which  he  was  peculiarly  adapted,  both  by 
nature  and  grace,  and  in  which  he  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed for  many  years."     In  1820  this  veteran  pioneer 
formed  the  purpose  of  planting  IMethodism  in  St.  Louis, 
where  previously  jMethodist  preachers  "had  found  no 
rest  for  the  soles  of  their  feet,  the  early  inhabitants 
from  Spain  and  France  being  utterly  opposed  to  our 
I'rotestant   principles,  and   especially   to    Methodism." 
Some  idea  of  his  success  in  this  bold  undertaking  may 
be  obtained  from  the  fact  that,  as  the  result  of  the  first 
year's  experiment,  he   reported    to    the   conference   a 
chapel  erected  and  paid  for,  a  flourishing  school,  and 
seventy  Church  members  in  St.  Louis.     The  next  year 
(Oct.  24,  1822).  the  Missouri  Conference  held  its  session 
in  that  city,  when  '"an  excellent  and  venerated  broth- 
er. William  Beauchamp,  was  apjioinfed"  his  successor. 
Walker  was  continued  conference  missionary,  and  in 
1823  began  to  turn  his  special  attention  to  the  Indian 
tribes  up  the  ^lississippi.     In  this  self-<ienying  work 
he  continued,  "  breaking  np  the  fallow  ground  and  es- 
tablishing new  missions,  until  1834,  when  his  health  had 
become  so  infirm  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  super- 
annuated relation."     He  retired  to  his  farm  in  Cook 
County,  III.,  where  he  died  in  great  jieace.  Oct.  5,  1835. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confcriiiccs,  ii,  487;   Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  vii.  380;  Stevens,  Jlist.  of 
the  M.  K.  Church,  iv,  354.     (J.  L,  S.) 

Walker,  John  (1),  D.D.,  a  minister  of  Esctcr, 


England,  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  Devonshire 
near  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  He  is  best  known 
by  his  work  entitled  .1  w  .1  ttentpt  towards  Eecoreriuf/  an 
A  ccount  of  the  Numbers  and  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy 
ivho  were  Sequestered  in  the  Rebellion.  He  died  in  1730. 
See  Kni/lish  Cyelop.s.v. 

"Walker,  John  (2),  a  Church  of  England  divine, 
was  born  in  Cheshire  in  1719.  He  was  brought  up  to 
business;  and  after  marrying  and  settling  as  a  draiier,  he 
experienced  religious  convictions  by  the  preaching  of 
the  jNlethodists,  among  which  body  he  first  exercised 
his  gifts  as  a  preacher.  He  next  went  through  a  regu- 
lar academical  course  at  Northampton  in  preparation 
for  the  ministry,  after  which  he  settled  as  ininister  at 
Long  Buckley,  Northamptonshire.  About  17t)0  he  re- 
moved to  Framlinghain,  and  a  few  years  later  to  Wal- 
pole,  Suffolk,  where  he  continued  until  his  decease,  Aug. 
31,  1805.  iNIr.  Walker  was  a  man  of  eiriinent  piety,  hu- 
mility, candor,  and  benevolence.  He  possessed  a  clear 
understanding,  a  sound  judgment,  and  was  well  versed 
in  theologj'.     See  Theological  Magazine,  1805,  p.  437. 

"Walker,  John  (3),  an  Irish  clerg\-man,  was  born 
in  1707,  and  was  edncate<l  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
of  which  he  was  for  some  time  a  fellow,  but  was  ex- 
pelled about  1800,  and  originated  a  sect  called  the 
Church  of  God.  He  died  Oct.  25,  1833.  He  edited 
several  mathematical  and  classical  works.  See  (Lend.) 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  1833,  ii,  540. 

"Walker,  John  (4),  an  English  clergyman,  was 
born  in  1770.  He  was  educated  at  Oxfonl,  where  he 
became  fellow  of  New  College  ;  and  was  vicar  of  Ilorne- 
church,  Essex,  from  1819  until  his  death,  which  occur- 
red April  5,  1831.  Among  his  published  works  are, 
Curia  Oxoniensis: — Selection  of  Curious  Articles  fjom 
the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  (1809,  3  vols.).  He  was  also 
one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  Oxford  JJerald, 
and  for  several  years  an  assistant  editor. 

"Walker,  John  (5),  a  minister  of  the  Associate 
Church,  was  born  in  Washington  County,  I'a.,  in  1787. 
He  was  educated  at  .Jefferson  College,  in  liis  native 
county,  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Anderson,  and  was 
licensed  in  1809.  He  first  settled  in  Mercer  County, 
Pa.,  where  he  remained  three  years  preaching  to  va- 
rious congregations,  and  then  removed  to  Harrison 
County,  ().,  where  he  continued  to  labor  until  his  death, 
in  1845.  See  Sprague,  .4 «««/a'  cf  the  Amer.  Pulpit  (As- 
sociate), p.  95  sq. 

"Walker,  John  (0),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Hampshire  County,  Va.,  Feb.  28,  1797. 
He  removed  with  his  parents  to  Ohio  in  1814;  was 
converted  soon  after;  joined  the  Ohio  Conference  in 
1821 ;  and  served  with  great  zeal  and  usefulness  on  the 
following  circuits:  Knox  and  Huron  in  1822,  West 
Wheeling  in  1823,  Burlington  in  1824,  and  in  1825 
Salt  Creek  Circuit,  where  he  died  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1^21 , 
p.  540. 

Walker,  John  (7),  a  INIethodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Burlington  County,  N.  J.  He  was  con- 
verted at  j\Iount  Holly  in  his  nineteenth  year,  received 
on  trial  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1802,  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  Trenton  Circuit,  and  subsetpiently  to 
the  following  places:  Flanders,  Salem,  Chester,  Bristol, 
Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  Smyrna,  Dauphin,  Gloucester, 
Burlington,  New  Mills,  Freehold,  Bargaintown,  Cam- 
den, and  Swedesborough.  In  1835  he  took  a  super- 
numerary relation,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  Clarksi)orough,  where  he  died  April  5,  1849,  in  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  most  successful 
preacher  in  winning  souls.  As  a  man,  he  was  univer- 
sally beloved;  as  a  Christian,  his  piety  was  deep  and 
genuine.     See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  iv,  320. 

"Walker,  Joseph  (l),an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  1802.  ^Ir.  \\'alker  was  for  many 
years  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools.     He  graduated 
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with  high  honors  at  Airedale  College,  and  became  pas- 
tor of  Northallerton  Independent  Cliuroh.  After  years 
of  patient  labor,  he  removed  to  Hexham,  and  in  1855 
settled  at  Derby.  INIr.  \Valker  was  well  versed  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  and  possessed  special 
faculties  of  imparting  his  knowledge  to  others.  He 
died  Dec.  2, 18G7.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1869, 
p.  293. 

"Walker,  Joseph  (2),  an  Englisli  Wesleyan  min- 
ister, was  converted  at  the  age  of  fourteen  under  the 
ministry  of  John  Crosby.  In  1811  he  was  accepted  as 
a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  Owing  to  an  aftecrion  of 
the  brain,  he  was  temporarily  laiil  aside  at  Dover  from 
1834  to  183G.  He  became  a  supernumerary  at  Luton, 
Bedfordshire,  in  1845,  and  died  April  14,  1857,  in  the 
sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  entire  course  was  one 
of  great  usefulness.     See  Weslei/an  Minules,  1857. 

Walker,  Joseph  E.,  a  Metliodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Wilton,  Me.,  in  1847.  He  was  con- 
verted at  the  age  of  twenty;  began  preaching  in  1809; 
supplied  the  Lisbon  charge  in  1870;  and  in  1871  joined 
the  Maine  Conference,  and  was  appointed  to  Maple  Cir- 
cuit, where  he  labored  two  years,  and  then  returned  to 
Wilton,  where  he  died  of  consumption,  Aug.  26,  1875. 
Mr.  Walker  was  studious,  earnest,  and  very  promising. 
See  Miinifes  of  Aiuuml  Conferences,  1876,  p.  87. 

Walker,  Josiah  H.,  an  P^nglish  Wesleyan  min- 
ister, was  born  in  London  in  1776.  He  was  piously 
trained  and  early  united  with  the  Church.  In  1804  he 
entered  the  sacred  office,  ami  for  thirty-five  years  dis- 
charged its  duties  with  unwavering  fidelity  and  zeal. 
In  1835,  his  health  f;iiling,  he  settled  in  Manchester. 
He  died  July  26,  1843. 

"Walker,  Levi  (1),  a  prominent  layman  of  the 
Baptist  denomination,  was  born  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  May 
22,  1777,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  white  male 
born  in  that  town.  He  removed  to  Whiting.  Vt.,  with 
his  father's  family  in  1784,  and  was  one  of  six  brothers, 
all  farmers  in  that  town,  their  farms  adjoining  and  form- 
ing one  of  the  best  tracts  of  land  in  Addison  County,  em- 
bracing about  twelve  hundred  acres  on  the  Otter  Creek. 
He  was  appointed,  under  president  jNIadison's  adminis- 
tration, assessor  for  the  towns  of  Whiting  and  Leicester, 
and  for  several  years  was  the  first  constable  of  Whiting, 
and  for  a  time,  also,  a  selectman  of  the  town.  Like  his 
brother,  James  Otis,  he  was  proverbial  for  his  generos- 
ity and  his  public  spirit.  "  If  there  was  a  house  of  wor- 
ship to  be  built,  a  minister  of  religion  to  be  obtained 
and  supported,  any  benevolent  object  to  be  aided,  or 
public  improvement  to  be  accomplished,  his  purse  and 
influence  were  generously  offered,  and  to  these  was  ow- 
ing the  success  of  many  a  benevolent  and  useful  enter- 
prise." In  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  the  town  of  Whit- 
ing twenty  acres  of  land  at  Wliiting  Centre,  one  acre 
to  be  used  for  a  cemetery,  and  the  yearly  income  of  ten 
acres  to  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common- 
schools,  and  the  income  of  the  remaining  nine  acres  to 
maintain  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  He  died  July 
27,  1822.  LTpon  his  grave-stone  is  this  inscription, "  The 
memory  of  his  public  spirit  will  outlast  tills  monument, 
which  marks  the  humble  sp<)t  where  he  lies."  See  the 
Walker  ^[elnoriul.     (J.  C.  S.) 

"Walker,  Levi  (2),  ]\I.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  1781.  He  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in 
Livermore.  ^le.  Not  far  from  the  year  1804  he  became 
a  hopefid  Christian.  For  some  twelve  years  he  was  an 
earnest,  zealous  preacher  in  the  ^Methodist  denomina- 
tion. A  change  of  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  baptism 
led  him  to  sever  his  connection  with  his  Methodist 
brethren,  and  to  unite  with  the  Baptists.  He  joined 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  then  under  the 
charge  of  Rev.  ]Mr.  Borden.  Having  for  a  time  preach- 
ed in  Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  and  Edgartown,  Mass., 
he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Warwick  and 
Coventry  Church,  R.  I.,  where  he  remained  until  1819, 
when  he  removed  to  Preston,  Conn.     Subsequently  he 


removed  to  North  Stonington,  Conn.,  where  he  contin- 
ued to  preach  and  practice  his  profession  nearly  to  the 
close  of  his  life.  His  death  occurred  at  Winstead,  Conn., 
in  1871.  He  is  referred  to  as  "  a  preacher,  clear,  logical, 
and  convincing,  rising  at  times  to  points  of  higliest  ex- 
cellence, both  in  matter  and  manner."  His  professional 
skill  as  a  iiiiysician  was  everywhere  recognised,  and  had 
he  given  his  exclusive  attention  to  the  practice  of  med- 
icine, he  would  have  acquired  distinction.  Three  of  his 
sons  entered  the  Christian  ministry  :  Rev.  W.  C.  Walk- 
er, for  Some  time  the  Baptist  state  missionary  of  Con- 
necticut; Ifev.  Levi  Walker,  Jr.,  deceased;  and  Rev.  O. 
T.  Walker,  now  (1879)  pastor  of  the  Harvard  Street 
Church,  Boston.  See  Fuller, //<*■^  of  Warwick,  p.  327, 
(J.  C.  S.) 

"Walker,  Nathan,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  Oct.  20,  1795 ; 
joined  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1820;  was  admitted  to 
deacon's  orders  in  1822,  and  to  elder's  in  1824;  and  died 
of  typhus  fever,  Aug.  26, 1825.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1826,  p^  5(14. 

"Walker,  Obadiah,  a  learned  divine,  first  of  the 
Church  of  Englaiul,  and  then  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  was  born  at  Worsborough,  Yorkshire,  England, 
about  1616.  He  was  educated  at  University  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1635;  took  holy  orders 
in  1(538,  and  became  a  noted  tutor;  he  was  for  a  time 
one  of  the  preachers  before  the  court  of  Charles  I  at 
Oxford.  In  Mux,  1(548,  he  was  ejected  from  his  fellow- 
ship, and  travelled  on  the  Continent,  residing  mostly  at 
Rome.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  reinstated  in  his 
fellowship,  and  made  another  visit  to  Rome  as  travel- 
ling tutor  to  some  young  gentlemen.  In  1676  he  was 
chosen  master  of  his  college,  and  was  also  assistant  to 
Abraham  Woodhead,  who  kept  a  popish  seminary.  He 
soon  began  to  give  indications  of  a  decided  leaning  to- 
wariis  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  He  went  to  London 
in  1685,  and  on  his  return  to  college  he  announced  him- 
self a  Roman  Catholic.  He  had  mass  in  his  private 
lodgings,  and  in  1687.  under  letters  patent  from  King 
James,  began  the  publication  of  books  against  the  Re- 
formed religion.  He  had  some  apartments  in  the  col- 
lege arranged  for  his  use  as  a  cliapel,  and  the  income 
of  a  fellowship  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  a  priest. 
For  these  acts,  which  were  violations  of  law,  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  but  afterwards  released  in  1690. 
He  died  Jan.  21, 1699.  Among  his  published  works  are, 
a  Greek  and  Roman  IJistoiy,  Illustrated  by  Coins  and 
Medals  (1692): — A  Brief  Account  of  Ancient  Church 
Gorernment  (1662):  —  An  Historical  Narration  of  the 
Life  and  Death  of  Christ  (1685) : — and  many  others.  See 
Chalmers,  Bio;/.  Diet.  s.  v. 

"Walker,  Peter  J.,  a  minister  in  the  IMethodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Williamson  Coun- 
ty, Tenn.,  1808  ;  professed  religion  in  1841;  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1851,  and  joined  the  Alabama  Conference 
in  1858.  He  died  in  1860.  See  A/iniites  of  Annual 
Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1860,  "p.  263. 

"Walker,  Robert  (1)  (commonly  called  the  Won- 
derful Robert  Walker),  a  minister  of  the  English  Church, 
was  born  at  Seathwaite,  England,  in  1709.  By  his  own 
industry  he  qualified  himself  for  holy  orders,  was  or- 
dained, and  a])pointed  curate  of  Seathwaite  with  a  sal- 
ary of  fire  pounds  per  annum.  This,  however,  was  af- 
terwards increased,  so  that  bj'  rigid  economy  he  was 
able  to  maintain  his  family,  and  at  his  death  in  1802 
leave  two  thousand  pounds.  See  his  Lijc  by  Words- 
worth. 

"Walker,  Robert  (2),  a  talented  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  was  born  in  tlie  Canongate,  Edin- 
burgh, in  1716.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Ediid:)urgh,  and  was  licensed  in  1737.  He  was  ordained 
minister  to  Straiton  in  1738,  and  remained  there  nine 
years,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  second  charge  of 
South  Leith.  In  1754  he  was  again  removed  to  one  of 
the  collegiate  charges  of  the  High  Church,  Edinburgh, 
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where  he  continued  until  his  death,  April  4, 1783.     He 

publislied  two  volumes  oi  iSermons,  See  J/e/noi/- pre- 
fixed to  his  .Sirijiini.'i. 

"Walker,  Robert  (.">),  an  English  Methodist,  preach- 
er, was  born  in  (Jatesliead-on-Tyne  in  1838;  was  con- 
verted in  liis  youth  and  joined  the  New  Connection. 
His  work  as  a  local  preacher  gave  promise  of  a  life  of 
usefulness  in  the  Church,  and  he  entered  the  ministry 
in  18ti3.  He  travelled  in  Harnsley,  Stockton.  Liverpool. 
IJirmiugham,  and  Alnwick  ;  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years' 
service  liis  hcaltli  failed  him,  and  in  l.sTt  lie  became  a 
supernumerary.  Hoijing  for  recovery,  he  took  a  voyajje, 
but  his  useful  life  was  cut  short ;  he  died  at  sea,  Dec.  "21. 
1871.  See  Baggaly,  Digest  of  the  Methodist  New  Con- 
nevtiiin. 

"Walker,  Samuel,  a  Church  of  England  divine, 
was  born  at  Exeter,  Dec.  1(5,  1714:  entered  Exeter  Col- 
letje,  Oxford,  in  1732,  and  took  his  A.B.  degree  in  173(5 ; 
and  in  1737  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  Doddis- 
combsleigh.  In  the  loUowinn;  year  he  travelled  in 
France,  and  added  music  to  his  acquisitions;  and  in 
183!)  returned  and  resumed  his  ministry  as  curate  of  Lan- 
liverv  in  Cornwall.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  the 
curacy  of  Truro,  where  his  spiritual  life  underwent  a 
radical  change  for  the  better.  He  died  July  19,  1761. 
Mr.  Walker  was  attractive  and  commanding  in  person, 
expressive  in  features,  frank  and  courteous  in  conver- 
sation. His  tracts  are  considered  of  great  value,  espe- 
cially The  Christian ;  n  Course  of  Practical  Sermons 
(17.55),  thought  to  be  the  best  in  the  English  language. 
His  posthumous  works  are.  Fifty-two  Sermons  on  the 
Catechism  (17G3)  : — Practical  Christianity: — The  Cov- 
enant of  Grace: — The  Christian  Mirror: — The  Refiner, 
or  God's  Method  of  Purifying  his  People: — The  Chris- 
tian Ai'mor:  —  Distrust  Removed.  See  Christian  Ob- 
server, Feb.  1877,  p.  150 ;  Christian  Remembrancer,  1838, 
p.  709;  Church  of  England  Magazine,  i,  4G8;  Sidney, 
Life,  Ministry .  iiud  Remains  of  Samuel  Walker  (1835). 

"Walker,  Saunders,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
March  17,  1740,  in  Prince  William  County,  Va.  He 
was  a  brother  of  Rev.  Jeremiah  Walker.  Although  he 
had  not  the  intellectual  ability  of  this  brother,  inilike 
him  he  passed  through  life  with  no  stain  left  upon  his 
character.  He  is  spoken  of  .is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  transforming  intlucnce  of  the  grace  of  (Jod.  "Before 
his  conversion  he  was  of  a  turbulent,  unmanageable 
temper,  and  was  much  addicted  to  the  vices  naturally 
attendant  on  such  a  disposition.  But  the  Divine  Spirit 
not  only  changed  his  heart,  but  his  nature  too;  so  that 
he  was  ever  after  distinguished  for  the  meekness  and 
gravity  of  his  deportment.  The  meek  Saunders  Walker 
was  a  ]iroverbial  expression  among  all  who  knew  him." 
In  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age  he  began  to  preach 
the  (iospel,  and  continued  in  the  office  of  the  ministry 
for  thirty-eislit  years.  For  some  time  he  had  charge 
of  a  Church  in  Bute  County,  N.  C.  In  1782  he  removed 
to  Georgia,  wdiere  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  his 
life.  For  a  time  he  and  Hev.  Daniel  jMarshall  were  the 
only  ordained  ministers  in  the  up]H'r  part  of  the  state. 
It  was  a  period  of  great  (tolitical  excitement,  and  party 
spirit  ran  very  hit;h.  Mr.  Walker  was  often  called  to 
mediate  in  cases  of  political  animosities,  and  to  reconcile 
those  who  had  become  alienated.  The  gentleness  of 
his  character,  and  his  freedom  from  the  bitterness  which 
turns  friends  into  enemies,  eminently  litted  him  to  be  a 
jieacemaker,  and  he  had  the  blessing  which  our  Lord 
pronounces  on  those  who  are  peacemakers.  After  a  life 
of  great  usefulness  in  the  cause  of  his  IMaster,  nearly 
forty  years  of  which  were  spent  in  the  active  duties  of 
the  ministry,  he  died  in  180.5.  See  Benedict,  History 
of  the  Baptists,  ii,  329.     (J.  C.  S.) 

"Walker,  Simeon  R.,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Cluircli,  Sdiith,  was  born  in  MacXairy  Coun- 
ty, Teun.,  Jan.  3,  lt<34.  He  professed  religion  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  was  received  into  the  ^Memphis 
Conference  in  1854.     lu  1858  lie  was  transferred  to 


the  Wachita  Conference  and  appointed  to  the  Hamp- 
ton Circuit,  where  he  died,  June  23,  1859.  Mr.  ^^'alke^ 
was  a  pious  man,  full  of  zeal  and  love  for  the  Church. 
He  died  of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1859, 
p.  182. 

"Walker,  Thomas  (l),  a  minister  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  was  born  in  Leeds,  lingland,  in  1794.  He 
did  not  enjoy  many  educational  advantages,  yet  he  was 
instrumental  in  doing  much  good.  His  life  was  char- 
acterized by  much  simplicity,  anil  by  a  cheerful,  humble 
willingness  to  do  what  he  could  in  the  service  of  the 
Saviour.  He  died  at  Leeds,  June  24,  1851.  See  An- 
nual Monitor,  1852,  p.  91. 

"Walker,  Thomas  (2),  an  English  Wesleyan  min- 
ister, was  received  into  the  Church  in  early  life,  into 
the  ministry  in  1824,  and  died  April  3, 1829.  He  was 
zealous  in  his  labors.  See  Wesleyan  Minutes,  1830, 
p.  55G. 

"Walker,  Thomas  (3),  an  English  Wesleyan  min- 
ister, was  converted  in  his  fifteenth  year,  entered  the 
ministry  in  1824,  retired  in  1847,  and  settled  in  York, 
where  he  died,  July  7,  1848,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age.  "His  qualifications  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
and  the  uprightness,  integrity,  and  kindness  manifested 
in  his  deportment,  made  his  labors  to  be  esteemed  in 
proportion  as  thev  were  known."  See  Wesleyan  Min- 
utes, 1848. 

"Walker,  "W.  S.  C,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Warren  Comity,  Tenn.,  June  27,  1830, 
and  received  the  best  training  in  early  life.  He  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  twenty-four;  joined  the  South- 
ern Illinois  Conference  in  18(55;  and  served  successively 
at  New  Haven,  Carmi,  Gray  ville,  Marion,  and  MacLeans- 
borough,  where  he  died,  Jan.  12, 1873.  Mr.  Walker  was 
a  man  of  remarkable  energy  and  faithfulness.  See  Min- 
2ttes  of  Annual  (inferences,  1873,  p.  13(5. 

"Walker,  "William,  (1),  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  born  in  Lincolnshire  in  1G23.  Among  other  works, 
he  published  a  Treatise  on  English  Particles,  and  Idi- 
omatologia  Anglo-Latina,     He  died  in  1G84. 

"Walker,  "William  (2),  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Dighton,  jMass.,  Sept.  19,  1817.  When  a  young 
man  he  resided  in  New  Bedford,  where  he  learned  the 
trade  of  a  shipwright.  While  thus  engaged,  he  became 
a  hopeful  Christian,  and  his  attention  was  soon  turned 
to  the  Christian  ministry.  He  was  prepared  for  college 
at  the  Academy  in  Middleborough,  and  was  a  graduate 
of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1843.  He  pursued 
theological  studies  at  the  Newton  Institution  for  six 
months,  and  then  went  to  the  West,  where  he  found 
everywhere  an  open  field  for  ministerial  labor.  For  a 
year  and  a  half  he  preached  at  Dixon,  111.  While  at- 
tending a  meeting  of  a  Baptist  association  at  Peoria, 
111.,  he  was  attacked  by  a  fatal  disease,  and  lived  only 
nine  days,  dying  Oct.  2G,  184G.  See  the  Walker  Memo- 
rial, p.  in.    "(J.  C.  S.) 

"W"alker,  "William  H.,  a  preacher  of  the  United 
IMetliodist  Free  Church,  was  born  at  Liverpool,  !May  21, 
1810.  His  pious  parents  gave  him  a  good  education,  and 
as  a  boy  lie  joined  a  Methodist  class  meeting.  In  1835 
he  separated  from  the  Wesleyans  and  joined  the  Asso- 
ciation. After  careful  preparation,  he  entered  the  min- 
istry in  1840,  and  began  a  mission  at  Hamburg,  where 
he  labored  for  seven  years,  both  Jlnglish  and  Americans 
joining  his  Church.  He  returned  to  England  in  1847. 
In  1856  his  health  gave  way,  and  for  twenty-one  years 
he  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  Salford  Cemetery.  He 
served  his  generation  faithfully,  and  died  of  aj)oplexy, 
Aug.  25,  1878.  See  Minutes  of  the  22,d  A  nnual  A  s- 
sembly. 

"WalkinshaTW,  Hir.ii,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  born  in  the  (Jounty  of  An- 
trim. Ireland.  June  15,  1803.  He  removed  with  his  fa- 
ther's family,  in  1819,  to  Belmont  County,  0.,  and  was 
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afterwards  educated  in  Franklin  Collesf,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1827.  He  studied  theolooy  under  Dr.  Black, 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  Ur.  Wylie,  of  I'hiladelpliia.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  l!So2,  and  in  the  spring  of  1S35 
was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  congregations  of  Brookland, 
North  Washington,  Union,  Pine  Creek,  etc.,  Pa.  In 
18-11  the  charge  was  divided,  and  he  remained  as  pastor 
at  Brookland  and  North  Washington,  where  he  contin- 
ued to  labor  until  his  death,  which  occurred  April  19, 
1843.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amtr.  Pulpit,  ix, 
83  sq. 

Walkyries  (Anglo-Saxon,  Vdlcyrigear,  from  val, 
the  battle-tield,  and  Icjora,  to  choose),  in  Norse  mythol- 
ogy, are  two  iicautiful  young  maidens  in  the  service  of 
Odin,  as  his  cup-bearers,  called  llrist  and  Mist — the  for- 
mer name  signifying  a  black  cloud,  the  latter  a  watery, 
floating  vapor.  In  general,  they  are  imagined  as  hover- 
ing over  battles,  or  even  participating  in  the  conflict, 
marking  with  the  point  of  the  lance  the  heroes  who 
shall  fall,  and  whom  they  shall  conduct  to  Walhalla. 
They  somewhat  resemble  the  Hours  or  Destinies,  but 
never  attain  that  lofty  and  unapproachable  dignity 
which  characterizes  those  deities.  The  Walkyries, 
though  superhuman,  are  not  guddesses.  Thej'  fall  in 
love  with  men,  and  then  confer  their  favors  in  battle  as 
they  are  prompted  by  their  own  passions.  For  this 
Odin  expels  them  from  Walhalla,  dooms  them  to  mar- 
riage, or  drives  them  into  a  trance,  where  they  lie  sleep- 
ing until  the  warrior  comes  who  understands  how  to 
break  the  spell. — VoUmer,  Worterb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

"Wall  (prop,  "i'^p,  as  a  defence,  or  ITOin,  as  a  har- 
rier;  sometimes  "ilttS  perhaps  from  its  rocky  character; 
also  various  forms  from  the  root  "''^^,  to  enclose ;  occa- 
sionally 5'^n,  from  its  stremith ;  V'l'n,  from  its  exterior 
position;  V^~n,  from  being  diir/,etc.;  Gr.  reT^oc).  The 
walls  of  ancient  cities  and  of  houses  were  generally 
built  of  earth,  or  of  bricks  of  clay  mixed  with  reeds  or 
straw  and  hardened  in  the  sun.  When  any  breach 
took  place  in  such  a  mass  of  earth,  either  by  heavy 
rains  or  by  some  defect  in  the  foimdation,  the  conse- 
quences were  serious  ((ien.  xlix,  6;  Psa.  Ixii,  3;  Lsa. 
XXX,  13).  It  is  not  surprising  that  walls  which  were 
often  made  in  such  a  rude  and  perishable  manner  could 
be  easih'  destroyed  by  tire  (Amos  i,  7, 10, 14).  The  ex- 
tensive mounds  on  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and  As- 
syria, marking  the  sites  of  ancient  cities,  show  that  the 
walls  were  principally  constructed  of  earth  or  clay. 
The  thickness  of  the  wall  surrounding  the  palace  of 
Khorsabad  is  fixed  by  B<itta  at  48  feet  9  inches;  a  very 
close  approximatiiin  to  the  width  i)f  the  wall  of  Nine- 
veh, upon  which  three  chariots  could  be  driven  abreast. 
The  wall  of  Babylon  was  87  feet  broad,  and  six  chariots 
could  be  driven  together  upon  it.  Not  imfreqnently 
stone  walls,  with  towers  and  a  fosse,  surrounded  forti- 
fied cities  (lsa.  ii,  15 ;  ix,  10 ,  xxvi,  1 ;  Neh.  iv,  3  ;  Zeph. 
i,  16),     See  Fortification. 

Houses  abutting  on  the  city  wall  frequently  had 
windows  which  communicated  with  the  exterior  (Josh, 
ii,  lo;  1  Sam.  xix,  1'2;  Acts  ix,  24,  25;  2  Cor.  xi,  33: 
see  Hackett,  Illiist.  of  Script,  p.  (57  sq.).     See  Window. 

In  Scripture  language  a  wall  is  the  symliol  of  resist- 
ance or  separation.  See  Fknce.  The  Lord  tells  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  (i,  18;  xv,  20)  that  he  will  make 
him  as  a  wall  of  brass,  to  withstand  the  house  of  Israel. 
Paul  says  (Eph.  ii,  14)  that  Christ,  by  his  death,  broke 
down  the  partition-wall  that  separated  us  from  God,  or 
rather  the  wall  that  separated  Jew  and  (ientile;  so  that 
these  two  people,  when  converted,  may  make  but  one. 
See  PAitniiON. 

Only  a  few  other  points  need  here  be  noticed  (from 
Smith's  Did.  of  the  Bible)  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
said  elsewhere  on  wall  construction,  whether  in  brick, 
stone,  or  wood.     See  Brick;  Handicraft;  Mortar. 

1.  The  practice  was  common,  in  Palestine,  of  carrying 
foundations  down  to  the  solid  rock  (Luke  vi,  48).  as  in 
X.-l  I  I 


the  case  of  the  Temple,  and  in  the  present  day  with 
structures  intended  to  be  permanent  (Josephus,  Ant.  xv, 
11,3;  Hobinson,  ii,  338  ;  (Jul.  Ch.  C/rnm.  [1857].  p.  459). 
The  pains  taken  by  tlie  ancient  builders  to  make  good 
the  foundations  of  their  work  may  still  be  seen,  both  in 
the  existing  substructions  and  in  the  number  of  old 
stones  used  in  more  modern  constructions.  Some  of 
these  stones — ancient,  but  of  uncertain  date — are  fronj 
20  feet  to  30  feet  10  inches  long,  3  feet  to  6  feet  (J  inches 
broad,  and  5  feet  to  7  feet  6  inches  deep  (Kobiuson,  i, 
233,282,28(5;  iii,  228).  As  is  the  case  in  numberless 
instances  of  Syrian  huildings,  either  old  or  built  of  old 
materials,  the  edges  and  sometimes  the  faces  of  these 
stones  are  "  bevelled"  in  flat  grooves.    This  is  common- 
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ly  supposed  to  indicate  work  at  least  as  old  as  the  Ro- 
man periiid  (ibid,  i,  2(i  1 ,  •280 ;  ii,  75,  76,  L'TH,  353 ;  iii,  52, 
58.  iS  1.  22',',  4G1,  4'J3,  51 1  ;  Fergusson,  lliindb.  of  A  rclueol. 
|i.  2.S8).  Uu  the  contrary  side,  see  Col.  Cli.  Cliron.  (1858), 
p.  350. 

But  the  great  size  of  these  stones  is  far  exceeded  by 
some  of  lliose  at  Baalbek,  three  of  which  are  each  about 
03  feet  long;  and  one.  still  lying  in  the  quarry,  meas- 
ures t)8  feet  4  inches  in  length,  17  feet  2  inches  broad, 
and  14  feet  7  inches  tliick.  Its  weight  can  scarcely  be 
less  than  ()t)0  tons  (Kobinson,  iii,  505, 512 ;  Volney,  Trav, 
ii,  241).     See  Stosk. 

2.  A  feature  of  some  parts  of  Solomon's  buildings,  as 
described  by  Josephus,  corresponds  remarkably  to  the 
method  adopted  at  Nineveh  of  encrusting  or  veneering 
a  wall  of  brick  or  stone  with  slabs  of  a  more  costly  ma- 
terial, as  marble  or  ababaster  (Josephus,  Ant.  viii,  5,  2; 
Fergusson,  llamlb.  of  A  rch(vol.  p.  202,  203). 

3.  Another  use  of  the  walls  in  Palestine  is  to  support 
mountain  roads,  or  terraces  formed  on  the  sides  of  hills 
tor  purposes  of  cultivation  (Robinson,  ii,  493 ;  iii,  14, 45). 
Hence  the  "path  of  the  vineyards"  (Numb,  xxii,  24)  is 
illustrated  by  Robinson  as  a  pathway  through  vine- 
yards, with  walls  on  each  side  {Bibl.  lies.  Vi,  80;  Stanley, 
Silt,  and  I'id.  p.  102,  420  ;  Lindsay,  Trav.  p.  239 ;  Maun- 
drell.  Karhi  Trar.  \k  437).     See  Vine. 

Wall  Arcading,  a  series  of  niches  added  as  an 
ornament  in  the  interior  walls  of  aisles.  At  Leuchars, 
Scotland,  and  at  All-Saints',  Stamford,  it  adonis  the  ex- 
terior of  the  church.  At  Battle,  IMerton,  Rochester,  and 
Brecon  there  is  a  very  lofty  series  of  arcading. — Walcott, 
Sacred  A  irhceoL  s.  v. 

Wall,  Andrew  J.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  a  native  of  Indiana;  joined  the  Missouri  Con- 
ference in  1850,  and  served  on  the  Unionville,  Lancaster, 
and  Ashley  circuits.  After  being  located  for  some  time, 
he  was  again  ailmitted  in  1859,  and  apjiointed  to  Lin- 
iieus  Circuit,  In  18(50  he  was  superaimuated ;  after 
which  he  resided  in  Laporte,  Mo.,  and  finally  settled 
near  Fairfield,  la.,  where  he  died  in  1865.  Mr.  Wall 
was  a  man  of  clear  intellect,  average  ability,  and  pos- 
sessed an  exemplary  spirit  of  humility.  See  Minutes 
of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1865,  p.  7. 

Wall,  George,  an  English  Methodist  preacher, 
and  one  of  the  original  promoters  of  the  New  Connec- 
tion, was  born  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  in  1774,  and 
was  converted  among  the  Methodists  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  Removing  to  the  village  of  Arnold,  Notting- 
ham, he  joined  the  New  Connection,  and  was  accepted 
in  this  ministry  in  1799,  and  his  seventeen  appoint- 
ments embraced  the  leading  circuits  in  the  Connection, 
in  which  his  integrity,  piety,  and  devotion  secured  for 
him  acceptance  and  great  usefulness.  He  was  three 
times  president  of  conference — in  1809,  1815,  and  1832. 
In  1838  declining  health  obliged  him  to  become  a  super- 
numerary, but  his  forty  years'  labors  comforted  him  in 
his  retirement.  He  enjoyed  unclouded  peace  in  his  last 
liours,  anil  died  at  Lightcliffe,  near  Halifax,  March  4, 
1852.     See  Minutes  of  the  New  Connection  Conference. 

'Wall,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  born  in 
]58,S;  b((;nn('  prebendary  of  Oxford  in  1632;  and  died 
]66().  He  piiblislied  a  number  of  Sermons  and  other 
jiroductioiis. 

"Wall,  Thomas,  an  English  Wesleyan  missionary, 
was  sent  out  to  .St.  Clary's,  Western  Africa,  in  1837,  ar- 
riving tliere  Nov.  26.  He  was  studious,  diligent,  affec- 
tionate, and  faithfid  to  all  his  duties.  His  promising 
life  was  cut  short  by  a  paroxysm  of  fever,  and  he  died 
Aug.  24,  1838,  exactly  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  la- 
mented young  Henry  Wilkinson,  who  preceded  him 
on  the  station.  See  Minutes  of  the  British  Conference, 
1839. 

"Wall,  'Williain,  D.D..  an  English  divine,  was  born 
in  1(;46.  He  was  for  (ifty-two  years  (1676-1728)  vicar 
of  Slioreham,  Kent,  where  he  died  in  1728.     He  pub- 


lished numerous  works,  among  which  are,  Infant  Bap- 
tism Asserted  and  Vindicated  ( lt)74) : — History  of  Infant 
Baptism,  in  Two  Parts  (1705)  : — and  Critical  Notes  on 
the  Old  Testament  (1734). 

Wallace,  Benjamin  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Presbyterian  divine,  was  born  at  Erie,  Pa.,  June  10, 
1810.  He  made  a  profession  of  religion  when  in  his 
twelfth  year;  received  an  appointment  of  a  cadetship 
to  the  West  Point  Military  Academy.  N.Y.,  in  1827; 
graduated  at  the  Princeton  (N..).)  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1832;  was  licensed  by  tlie  Donegal  Presbytery 
the  same  year;  ordained  by  the  Muhlenburg  Presbytery 
as  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Russellville,  Ky.,  in  1834;  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Church  at  York,  Pa.,  in  1837;  was 
elected  professor  of  languages  in  Newark  College,  Del., 
in  1846,  where  he  was  faithful  as  an  instructor;  chosen 
editor  of  the  Piesbyieriun  Quarterly  Review  in  1852, 
and  for  ten  years  he  sustained  it  with  great  ability. 
This  was  the  most  important  labor  of  his  life.  Much 
of  the  interest  of  the  Review  was  created  by  his  own  ar- 
ticles. In  all  his  reviews  of  books  and  editorials  there 
were  an  earnestness,  a  vivacity,  and  a  freshness  that  made 
them  readable,  and  some  were  marked  by  great  elo- 
ipience  and  power.  He  wrote  all  the  book-notices  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  of  his  editorial  charge,  and  forty-one 
articles  on  various  subjects.  He  published  two  single 
Sermons,  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  Bihliotheca  Sticra, 
etc.  He  died  July  25,  1802.  See  Wilson,  Presh.  Hist. 
A  Imanac,  1863,  p.  311 :  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
Authors,  S.V.;  Presh.  Quar.  Rev.  Oct,'l862,  p.  284-305. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Wallace,  Cranmore,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protes- 
tant p4jiscopal  Church,  was  born  in  Ackworth,  N.  H., 
Feb.  27,  1802.  Mr.  W.  was  educated  at  Dartmouth 
College,  graduating  in  1824,  and  engaged  for  a  short 
time  in  teaching  at  Boston  and  other  towns  in  Massa- 
chusetts. As  early  as  1830  he  removed  to  South  Caro- 
lina, where  for  the  first  ten  years  of  his  residence  he 
was  the  principal  of  the  Cheraw  Academy'.  Here  he 
began  the  study  of  theology;  became  principal  of  the 
South  Carolina  Male  School,  Charleston;  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1836,  and  priest  a  year  thereafter.  His  early 
clerical  labors  were  spent  as  a  missionary  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  state,  after  which  he  became  rector  of  St. 
David's  Church,  Cheraw.  Subsequently  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  parishes  of  St.  James,  James's  Island; 
St.  John's,  Berkeley ;  and  in  1848  he  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  in  Charleston.  He  was 
also  rector  of  the  Church  Home,  and  was  for  many  years 
secretary'  of  the  Diocesan  Convention  and  a  member  of 
the  standing  committee  of  the  diocese.  He  died  in 
Charleston,  Feb.  3, 1860.  See  A  mer.  Quar.  Church  Rev. 
1860,  p.  181. 

"Wallace,  George  "W.,  a  minister  of  the  Baptist 
denomination,  was  born  at  Berkeley,  Mass.,  Feb.  19, 
1814.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  professed  his  faith  in 
Christ,  and  united  with  the  Free  Baptist  Church  in 
Pawt ticket,  R.  I.  In  1836  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Rhode  Island  Quarterly  Meeting.  For  several  years, 
such  was  the  state  of  his  health  that  he  was  able  to 
preach  only  occasionally.  During  this  time  he  im- 
proved his  mind  by  study,  and  thus  prepared  himself 
for  more  extensive  usefulness.  He  was  ordained  at 
Rehoboth,  Jlass.,  Aug.  23,  1848.  The  churches  of  which 
he  was  pastor  were  at  Hebronville,  Rehoboth,  and  Far- 
inmiville,  ]\Iass. ;  Georgiaville  and  Apponaug,  R.  I. ;  East 
Killingly,  Conn. ;  and  in  one  or  two  other  places.  His 
ministry  in  Apponaug,  from  1870  to  1877,  was  one  of 
marked  success.  When  his  age  and  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  from  his  pastoral  work,  he  returned 
to  his  native  village,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  few  months.  He 
died  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Sept.  11,  1880.  See  obituary 
notice  in  the  Providence  Journal.     (J.  C.  S.) 

"Wallace,  Henry  C,  a  jMethodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Winchester,  111.,  Nov.  5,  1832.     He 
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was  converted  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  in  1858  join- 
ed the  Illinois  Conference  and  was  a|)p<)inted  to  Ikitler- 
ville.  The  next  year  he  was  disuontiiuied.  In  18Co 
he  was  again  received  and  filled  the  following  charges: 
Petershurgh  and  Athens,  Sangamon,  Springfield  Cir- 
cuit, Petersburgh,  Pawnee,  Girard,  Whitehall,  White- 
hall Circuit,  Topeka,  and  Sangamon  Circuit,  where  he 
(lied,  Sept.  29,  1876.  Mr.  Wallace  was  a  man  of  great 
faith,  earnest  consecration,  and  exemplary  life.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1876,  p.  144. 

"Wallace,  James,  embarked  in  November,  1845, 
as  a  Wesleyan  missionary  for  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
which  he  reached  in  safety.  In  June,  1846,  he  was 
driven  out  to  sea  while  on  his  way  from  Jaifna  to  Bat- 
ticaloa,  and  for  six  days  suffered  great  privations  and 
dangers  in  a  small  craft  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  From 
the  effects  of  this  exposure  he  never  appears  to  have 
recovered.  He  died  at  Colombo,  April  "21, 1847,  deeply 
regretted  by  those  who  had  witnessed  his  zeal  for  the 
conversion  of  India.  See  Minutes  of  Wtsleyan  Confer- 
ences, 1847. 

"Wallace,  John  (l),a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1766.  He  spent  the 
early  part  of  "nis  life  in  ignorance  and  wickedness;  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  twenty-six;  received  license 
as  a  local  preacher  two  years  later;  labored  with  ac- 
ceptance in  that  capacity  about  twenty-ft)ur  years; 
and  in  1818  joined  the  Missouri  Conference,  and  work- 
ed with  success  Yincennes  and  Patoka  circuits.  In 
1821  he  united  with  the  Ohio  Conference  and  served 
on  Blue  River  Circuit  until  his  death,  Aug.  27,  1822. 
Mr.  Wallace  was  not  a  brilliant  speaker,  yet  substan- 
tial and  powerful.  The  law  and  the  promises  were 
his  great  themes.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1824.  p.  424. 

"Wallace,  John  (2),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  near  Gap,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  1,  1791.  He 
was  self-educated,  but  out  of  regard  to  his  classical  and 
theological  attainments  was  licensed  by  New  Castle 
Presbytery,  and  ordained  by  the  same  in  1832  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Pequa  Church  in  Lancaster  County,  which 
was  his  only  charge.  Here  he  labored  faithfully  and 
successfully  for  nearly  thirty  years.  He  died  Oct.  29, 
1866.  He  was  an  eminently  good  and  faithful  man. 
See  Wilson,  Presh.  Hist.  Almanac,  1867,  p.  214. 

"Wallace,  Jonathan,  M.D.,  a  Universalist  minis- 
ter, was  of  Scotch  descent,  born  at  Peterborough,  N.  H., 
March  20, 17.S4.  He  removed  with  his  father  to  Berlin, 
Vt.,  in  1795,  where  he  received  a  good  common-school 
education,  and  taught  school  for  several  years  ;  studied 
medicine  in  his  j'oung  manhood,  and  for  some  time  fol- 
lowed the  medical  profession ;  and  finally  embraced 
Universalisra,  and  in  1815  began  preaching.  His  first 
fields  of  labor  were  Richmond,  Williston,  and  Jericho, 
Vt.  He  was  married  in  1820.  In  the  winter  of  1822-23 
he  moved  to  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  where  for  several  years 
he  stood  almost  alone  as  a  preacher  of  Universal- 
ism,  his  circuit  embracing  Canton,  Madrid,  Pierre- 
pout,  Hopkinton,  Malone,  Bangor,  and  Potsdam,  in 
which  latter  place  he  was  pastor  over  twenty  years. 
In  1837  he  began  in  Potsdam  the  publication  of  a  semi- 
monthly Universalist  paper,  which,  not  paying  ex- 
penses, was  soon  dropped.  He  was  afterwards  associ- 
ate editor  of  The  Evangelical  Ma(/azine  and  Gospel  A  d- 
vocate  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  He  went  to  Boston  in  1828  to 
be  treated  for  epilepsy;  preached  there  about  a  j'ear; 
spent  his  latter  years  in  Potsdam,  and  died  April  6, 
1873.  Mr.  Wallace  was  a  close,  original  thinker,  and 
very  tenacious  of  his  opinions.  He  left  many  manu- 
scripts, including  a  volume  of  original  hymns  for  public 
worship.  He  devoted  nnich  of  his  time  preparing 
young  men  for  the  ministry.  See  Universalist  Reyis- 
ter,  1874,  p.  125. 

"Wallace,  Marcns  Jediah,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  b<jrn  .lone  19,  1819,  in  Cabarrus  Comity, 
N.  C.     He  received  his  preparatory  education  at  Mount 


Carniel  Academy,  Tipton  County,  Tenn.,  under  the  tu- 
ition of  the  Rev.  James  Holmes,  D.D.,  and  graduated 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1849.  He  made  a 
profession  of  religion  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age, 
and  united  with  the  Church  of  his  parents,  the  Poplar 
Tent  Church.  Immediately  after  his  college  gradua- 
tion, he  entered  Princeton  Tiieological  Seminary,  where 
he  spent  three  years,  regularly  graduating  in  1852.  He 
was  licensed  by  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  April 
28,  1852.  He  began  his  ministry  in  Texas,  where  he 
preached  two  years — 1853  and  1854 — as  supply  to  the 
churches  of  Jefferson  and  Hickory  Hill,  having  been 
ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  E.ast- 
ern  Texas  April  4,  1853,  at  Church  Hill,  Rusk  Co., 
Texas.  Next  he  supplied  Hickory  Hill  and  Smyrna 
churches  from  1855  to  1860,  when  he  moved  to  his 
last  and  longest  field  of  labor,  and  became  supply  of 
Marlbrook  and  Greenwood  (now  Hope)  churches,  in 
Ouachita  Presbytery,  Ark.  Here  he  labored  assidu- 
ously and  faithfully  for  more  than  eighteen  years, 
until  his  death,  June  21,  1878.  He  had  no  fear  of 
death,  but  during  his  sickness  often  expressed  a  wish 
to  live  longer  so  that  he  might  do  something  more 
for  the  Master.  But  his  work  was  done,  and  well 
done.  He  was  an  honest,  earnest,  and  faithful  preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  a  firm  and  devoted  friend,  true  in  all 
the  relations  of  life.      (W.  P.  S.) 

"Wallace,  Robert  (1),  D.D.,  a  Scotch  divine,  was 
born  in  Perthshire  in  1697;  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh;  became  minister  of  Moffat  in 
1723;  also  of  Greyfriars'  Church,  Edinburgh,  in  1733; 
and  died  in  1771,  He  published,  A  Dissertation  on  the 
Numbers  of  Mankind  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times 
(1753)  : — Characteristics  of  the  Present  Political  State, 
of  Great  Britain  (1758): — and  Various  Prospects  of 
Mankind,  Nature,  and  Providence  (1761). 

"Wallace,  Robert  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Reform- 
ed Presbyterian  Church,  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Loughgilly,  County  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  in  December, 
1772.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1810.  The  next  spring  he 
removed  to  America  with  his  family,  consisting  of  a 
wife  and  four  children.  He  studied  theologj'  under  Dr. 
Wylie,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  licensed  in  1814.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  received  a  call  from 
two  societies,  one  in  Kentucky  and  the  other  near  Chil- 
licothe,  O.,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  in  the  pas- 
torate. He  continued  in  this  relation  until  1820,  when 
he  resigned  the  charge  in  Kentucky  and  retained  the 
one  near  Chillicothe.  He  was  instrumental  in  organ- 
izing several  societies  within  convenient  distance  of 
his  home.  In  1822  he  received  a  call  from  the  three 
societies  which  he  had  established  at  Salt  Creek.  Here 
he  continued  to  labor  as  pastor  of  these  societies  and  as 
missionary  to  the  adjoining  neighborhoods  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  July  19,  1849.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  met:  Pulpit,  ix.,  p.  66  sq. 

"Wallace,  "William,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  March  17,  1787.  He  grad- 
uated at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.;  studied  theology  pri- 
vately ;  was  licensed  by  Steubenville  Presbytery  in  1821, 
and  immediately  entered  upon  the  work  of  a  domestic 
missionary,  going  through  the  new  settlements  of  East- 
ern Ohio,  and  gathering  up  and  forming  nuclei  from 
which  have  arisen  some  prominent  congregations.  In 
1822  he  became  pastor  of  the  two  newly  organized  con- 
gregations of  Nottingham  and  Freeport,  O.,  in  which 
relation  he  continued  for  eigliteen  years.  He  died  Dec. 
18, 1841.  Mr.  Wallace  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  man 
of  ardent  piety  and  practical  worth.  He  was  faithful 
and  successful  as  a  pastor,  and  plain  and  instructive  as 
a  preacher.  See  Wilson,  Pres.  Hist.  Almanac,  1867,  p. 
214. 

"Wallachian  "Version.  See  Roumanian  Ver- 
sion. 

"Wallauer,  George,  a  German  Reformed  minis- 
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tor,  arrived  in  America,  from  luiropc.  in  the  winter  of 
1771.  He  was  pastor  of  (lie  coni;re,i?atioii  at  Haliimore 
from  177-_'  until  near  May,  177t),wlien  it  is  said  that  he 
left  Baltimore.  Some  one  lias  related  that  during  the 
American  Revolution  he  left  his  eonjjregation  and  join- 
ed the  liritish  army.  See  Harbaugh,  Fat/ier.^  a/ the 
Gum.  R>/.  Church,  i\,  399. 

Wallbridge,  Ehwin  Angki,,  an  English  Congre- 
gational missionary,  w.-js  lioni  April  10,  1813,  and  died 
April  "27,  l.s7ti.  JMr.  Wallbriiige  was  for  a  time  con- 
nected with  tlie  15rili>li  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
and.  in  connection  with  Mr.  Trew,  engaged  in  school 
work  at  Jamaica.  In  1841  he  was  invited  by  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  to  commence  their  mission  sta- 
tion at  Ceorgetown,  Dcmerara,  and  here  he  labored 
without  interruption  till  1874.  He  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  mission  work,  and  was  wonderfully  blessed 
in  heralding  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  See  (Lond.)  Comj. 
Ye<tr-hookA»",  p.  4-.'0. 

Waller,  Alvin  F.,  a  Methodist  itinerant  minister 
and  early  missionary  to  Oregon,  was  born  at  Abingdon, 
Luzerne  Co.,  I'a.,  May  8,  1808.  He  was  the  young- 
est of  seven  children,  his  mother  dying  when  he  was 
but  five  months  old.  Receiving  early  religious  instruc- 
tion from  his  father,  a  man  of  earnest  piety,  he  was 
converted  and  joined  the  INIethodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  1829,  from  which  time  to  the  end  of  his  busy  life 
he  was  a  devoted  Christian.  In  1832  he  was  employed 
as  jiniior  preacher  on  the  Lewiston  Circuit,  Genesee 
Conference.  In  1833  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elephe 
White,  and  the  same  year  entered  the  Lyma  Seminary 
under  the  presidency  of  Kev.  Dr.  Luckey,  where  by  dil- 
igent application  and  steady  piety  he  made  more  perma- 
nent the  faith  which  governed  his  life.  He  connect- 
ed himself  with  the  (ieiiesee  Conference  in  1833,  re- 
maining until  1839,  when  he  joined  the  Oregon  Mis- 
sion, under  the  superintendency  of  Rev.  Jason  Lee.  Af- 
ter a  tedious  journey  around  Cape  Horn,  he  reached 
Oregon  with  his  family  in  1840,  and,  with  scarcely  a 
day's  relaxation,  worked  for  his  ISIaster  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Salem,  Oregon,  Dec.  2(5, 
1872.  ISIr.  Waller  helped  to  found  the  Oregon  Insti- 
tute, from  which  has  grown  the  Willamette  University. 
To  his  efforts  above  all  others  the  latter  institution 
owes  its  existence.  He  was  also  the  principal  agent 
in  establishing  the  Pacific  Christian  Advocate.  In  fact, 
he  was  thoroughly  identified  with  all  the  best  interests 
of  Oregon.  At  his  death  flags  were  placed  at  half-mast 
over  the  state  buildings,  and  the  whole  commonwealth 
■was  shrouded  in  mourning.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1873,  p.  132;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  qf'  Method- 
ism, s.  V. 

Waller,  Edmund,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in 
Spottsylvania  County,  Ya.,  Jan.  1,  1775.  His  father 
and  uncle  were  Baptist  ministers,  and  distinguished  foe 
their  zeal  for  the  truth  during  the  times  of  persecution 
in  Virginia.  His  hopeful  conversion  occurred  when  he 
was  but  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  delayed  making 
a  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ  until  he  was  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  uniting,  in  1798,  with  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Bryan's  Station,  Fayette  Co.,  Ky.  In  1802  he 
was  licensed  to  preach,  and  ordained  May  11,  1805. 
Following  the  practice  of  Baptist  ministers  in  the  sec- 
tion of  the  comitrj'  in  which  he  lived,  he  had  the  pas- 
toral care  of  two  or  three  churches  at  the  same  time. 
He  preached  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  for  two 
churches — oneat  Mount  I'leasant.and  theotherat  (ilenn's 
Creek — dividing  his  time  Ijetween  them.  His  ministry 
was  a  successful  one.  He  is  believed  to  have  baptized  fif- 
teen hundred  persons,  most,  if  not  all,  of  whom  connected 
themselves  with  churches  under  his  ])astoral  care.  He 
died  in  1843.  See  Baptist  Memorial,\\,'2fu.  (J.C.  S.) 
Waller,  John  Lightfoot,  LL.D.,  a  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Woodford  County,  Ky.,  Nov.  23,  1809. 
His  early  education  was  limited,  yet  he  studied  pri- 
vately so  diligently  as  to  (jualify  himself  for  teaching 


school  for  several  years,  until,  in  1835,  he  accepted  the 
editorship  of  the  Baptist  Banner,  a  small  semi-monthly 
sheet  published  at  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  in  which  occupa- 
tion he  continued  to  be  engaged  with  great  success  un- 
til 1841.  In  1840  he  was  ordained  to  the  Christian 
ministrv,  and,  after  relinipiishing  his  editorial  position, 
became  general  agent  of  the  General  Association  of 
Kentucky  Baptists,  preaching  in  the  inenntimc  when- 
ever he  found  an  oppdrtmiity,  sometimes  as  often  as  six 
times  a  week.  In  1843  he  succeeded  his  father,  Kev. 
lC<imund  Waller,  as  pastor  of  (ilenn's  Creek  Church.  In 
1849  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention  called 
'•to  readopt,  amend,  or  abolish  the  Constitution  of  the 
State."  In  1850  he  resumed  the  editorial  management 
of  the  Banner  and  Pioneer  (now  styled  the  Western  R<- 
corder),  and  in  April,  1852,  the  Bible  Revision  Associa- 
tion having  been  organized  at  ^Memphis,  Tenn.,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  association,  and  held  that  otHce 
until  his  death.  He  died  Oct.  10,  1854.  See  Sprague, 
.4  ninds  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  837. 

"Waller,  Ralph,  an  English  INIethodist  preacher, 
was  born  in  1811,  and  was  converted  in  his  youth  in 
the  Methodist  Society.  During  the  division  of  1835 
he  joined  the  New  Connection,  while  at  New  Mills, 
near  Stockport,  and  iti  183(5  entered  their  ministry. 
During  twelve  years  he  travelled  in  nine  circuits  wiil» 
marked  success.  In  1844  he  obtained  entire  sanctitica- 
tion  by  faith,  and  his  ministry  was  ever  after  more 
earnest.  His  voice  failed  him  in  1846,  and  he  became 
a  supernumerary  at  Shetheld,  where  he  died  in  triumph, 
Nov.  17,  1848.     See  Minutes  of  the  Conference, 

Wallet,  a  bag  for  carrying  the  necessaries  for  a 
journey,  which  anciently  always  formed  a  part  of  the 
dress  of  the  Christian  pilgrim.     See  ScRii". 

Wallin,  Benjamin,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  born  in  London  in  1711.  He  received  a  good  edu- 
cation; and  although  it  was  the  earnest  wish  of  his 
friends  that  he  should  enter  the  ministry,  he  felt  so  dis- 
trustful of  his  qualifications  for  the  work  that,  for  a  long 
time,  he  resisted  their  importunities.  "  When  I  con- 
sider," said  he,  "the  design  of  such  a  care  to  be  em- 
ployed more  or  less  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  the  very 
thought  strikes  me  with  terror.  It  is  a  work  of  ati 
awful  nature."  His  scruples  were,  however,  in  time 
overcome,  and  he  consented  to  be  set  apart  to  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  was  ordained  as  the  successor 
of  his  father.  Rev.  lulward  Wallin,  as  pastor  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church,  IMaze  Pond,  London.  This  ])osition  he 
tilled  for  more  than  forty  years,  his  death  occurring  in 
F'ebruary,  1782.  ]Mr.  Wallin  was  the  author  of  the 
hymn, "  Hail,  mighty  Jesus,  how  divine  is  thy  victori- 
ous sword  !"  See  Belcher,  IJislorical  sketches  of  //i/mns, 
p.  252.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Wallin,  Johan  Olof,  a  Swedish  theologian,  was 
born  Oct.  15,  1779,  at  Stora  Tuna,  in  Dalecarlia.  He 
studied  at  Upsala,  and  on  first  coming  before  the  pub- 
lic, in  1805,  as  a  poet,  he  received  the  great  prize  of  the 
Swedish  Academy,  which  was  also  awarded  to  him  in 
the  following  years  by  the  same  academy,  of  which  he 
became  a  member  in  1809.  He  now  betook  himsilf 
to  spiritual  i)oetry,  and  became  the  most  prominent  rep- 
resentative of  this  kind  of  poetry  in  Sweden.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  pastor  at  Solna,  and  in 
1812  was  called  to  Stockholm,  and  advanced,  in  1816, 
as  pastor  primarius,  thus  becoming  entitled  to  a  seat 
and  vote  in  the  national  diet.  In  1837  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Upsala,  and  died  June  30,  1839.  He  pub- 
lished sermons  under  the  title  Religiojis-Tid  vid  atskil- 
lia  TillfdUen  (Stockholm,  1827-31,' 3  yoh.)  :  —  Predi/c- 
ninf/nr  (2d  ed.  1842,  3  vols.;  most  of  his  sermons  are 
translated  into  German).  His  poetry  he  published  un- 
der the  title  Witlerhets- nrbeten  (1848,2  vols.).  The 
Swedish  hymn-book,  which  he  completed  in  1819,  is 
mostly  his  work.  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  1412; 
Theolofj.  U nirei-sal-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  llaudbuch  dCT 
theolog.  Lit.  ii,  167, 825.     (B.  P.) 
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TTT'allis,  George,  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  burn  at  Aiidover,  in  May,  1816,  and  died  Sept. 
6,  1874.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  preached  successively  at  Leytonston^,  Batn- 
bury,  Hungerford,  Stonehduse,  and  Bradford.  Mr.  Wal- 
lis  was  endowed  with  talents  of  no  ordinary  cliaracter, 
wliich  he  cultivated  diligently,  and  became  a  great 
power  for  good  to  the  Church.  See  (Lond.)  Con().  Year- 
book, 1875,"  p.  372. 

Wallis,  Hugh,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  in  1791.  He  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Church  in  Bath,  Me.,  Dec.  9,  1795; 
was  dismissed  July  15,  1800;  and  died  in  1848.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ii,379. 

Wallis,  John  (1),  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  English 
divine  and  mathematician,  was  born  at  Ashford,  Kent, 
Nov.  23,  1616,  and  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  about 
1636.  He  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England  in  1()40,  and  was  chaplain  to 
sir  Kichard  Darley  and  to  lady  Vere. 
Being  an  expert  in  discovering  the  keys 
to  MSS.  written  in  cipher,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  this  capacity  by  the  Eong 
Parliament.  He  afterwards  obtained 
the  living  of  St.  Gabriel,  London,  but 
exchanged  it  for  St.  Martin's  in  1643; 
became  Saviliaii  professor  of  geometry 
at  Oxford  in  1648;  keeper  of  the  ar- 
chives there  in  1658;  and  was  con- 
firmed in  these  offices  at  the  Restora- 
tion in  1660.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1662.  He  had  a  con- 
troversy with  Hobbes,  who  pretended 
to  have  discovered  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle,  which  lasted  from  1655  till 
1 663.  He  died  at  Oxford,  Oct.  28, 1703. 
Besides  publishing  numerous  scientific 
and  mathematical  works,  he  was  one 
of  the  revisers  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prat/er  (1661)  ; 
edited  the  posthumous  works  of  Jeremiah  Horrox  (1673); 
maintained  theological  controversies  with  the  Arians, 
liaptists,  and  Sabbatarians;  published  Theolof/ical  Dis- 
courses (1692);  and  left  the  MSS.  of  a  number  of  ser- 
mons, which  were  published  for  the  first  time  in  1791. 
See  his  Memoir,  by  Rev.  C.  E.  de  Coetlogon,  printed 
with  the  Sermons. 

"Wallis,  John  (2),  an  English  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Cumberland  in  1714.  He  wrote.  Letters  to  a 
Pupil  on  Entering  into  Holy  Orders :  —  Miscellany  in 
Prose  and  Verse  (1748):  —  and  Natural  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Xorthumherland  (1769).  He  died  at 
Norton  in  1793. 

Wallis,  William  James,  an  Englisli  Methodist 
preacher,  was  born  in  London  in  1840.  His  father  was 
an  exciseman,  his  mother  a  (Quakeress,  who  brought  him 
up  religiously.  At  fourteen  he  had  more  friends  than 
companions;  at  fifteen  he  gave  his  heart  to  God,  and 
devoted  himself  to  his  service.  At  nineteen  he  removed 
to  Bronsgrove,  and  joined  the  Primitive  Methodists, 
who  wished  to  secure  him  for  their  ministry;  but  his 
New-Coimection  friends  had  the  first  claim  on  him, 
and  he  entered  their  ministry  in  1864,  but  after  travel- 
ling in  five  circuits  his  voice  failed  him,  and  the  rupt- 
ure of  a  blood-vessel  suddenly  closed  his  useful  life,  at 
Stockton,  April  30,  1870.  See  Minutes  of  the  Confer- 
ence. 

Walloon  Church,  a  branch  of  the  French  Re- 
formed Church,  whicli  still  exists  in  the  Netherlands. 
It  differs  from  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  chiefly  in 
retaining  the  use  of  the  French  language  in  divine  ser- 
vice, and  of  the  Geneva  Catechism  instead  of  the  Heidel- 
berg. The  congregations  of  this  body,  though  once  nu- 
merous, are  now  reduced  to  a  very  few ;  and  the  minis- 
ters are  in  most  cases  Dutchmen  bv  birth.     The  Wal- 


loons were  largely  represented  among  the  early  Dutch 
settlers  in  North  America,  particularly  iu  New  York 
and  New  Jersey. 

Wall-painting.  The  large  spaces  which  are  some- 
times left  without  any  ornamentation  in  our  churches, 
and  which,  when  whitewashed,  appear  so  cold  and  un- 
sightly, were  originally  covered  with  color,  either  in  the 
shape  of  tloral  or  geometrical  patterns,  or  of  figures  or 
emblems.  The  painted  glass  when  treated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  wall,  as  may  be  seen  at  St.  Chapelle,  has 
a  beautiful  effect,  Tlie  bands  of  color  on  the  wall  were, 
no  doubt,  in  continitation  of  the  transom,  or  the  sill,  or 
a  continuation  of  a  band  carried  round  the  arches,  and 
taking  the  place  of  a  drip-stone  and  string.  There  are 
fresh  examples  discovered  every  daj',  but  they  are  sel- 
dom in  such  a  state  as  to  admit  of  preservation. — Parker, 
Gloss,  of  A  rchi/ect.  s.  v. 


dl-paiiitiiig,  Rhigstead,  Northamptonshire. 


"Wall-plate,  a  piece  of  timber  laid  horizontally  on 
the  top  of  a  wall,  on  which  joists  rest. 

"Wallroth,  August  Fkieurich  Christian,  a  Prot- 
estant theologian  of  (lermany,  was  born  May  3,  1803,  at 
Eutin.  He  studied  at  Kiel,  Berlin,  and  Bonn;  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  at  Eutin  in  1832;  in  1838  he  was  made 
court  and  garrison  preacher  in  Oldenburg,  and  member 
of  consistory ;  until  in  1849  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  Church  government  on  account  of  the  new 
constitution  of  the  Church.  In  1853  he  was  again  ap- 
pointed for  Eutin  as  superintendent  and  court  preacher, 
with  the  title  of  superior  counsellor  of  the  Church. 
Here  he  died,  April  4,  1876.  He  published  a  number 
of  sermons,  which  are  enumerated  in  Zuchold,  Biblioth. 
Theolog.  ii,  1413.     (B.  P.) 

"Walls,  F.  H.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  who 
served  the  Church  many  years  as  class-leader,  steward, 
exhorter,  and  local  preacher;  joined  the  Southern  Illi- 
nois Conference  in  1848,  when  somewhat  advanced  in 
years;  travelled  some  years;  took  the  superannuated 
relation ;  and  a  few  years  later  died,  Aug.  13, 1862.  Mr. 
Walls  was  a  pious,  earnest,  successful  minister.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1862,  p.  211. 

"Walmesley,  Charles,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  an  English 
Benedictine  monk  and  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  was 
born  in  1721.  He  was  senior  bishop  and  vicar-apostolic 
of  the  Western  district,  and  doctor  of  theology  of  the 
Sorbonne.  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  those  eminent 
mathematicians  who  were  active  in  bringing  about  a 
change  in  the  chronological  style,  or  calendar,  of  Eng- 
land, which  was  accomplished  in  1752.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  mathematical  and  theological  works,  which 
are  at  present  unimportant.  He  died  at  Bath  in  1797. 
See  Clialmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

"Walmsley,  John,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  converted  in  early  life,  called  into  the  ministry  in 
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1797,  and  died  April  22, 1842.  His  sermons  evinced  an 
affectionate  spirit,  a  fulness  of  love  to  God,  compassion 
for  sinners,  and  sympathy  with  atllicted  saints.  He  en- 
joyed tlie  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  brethren.  See 
JJinules  of  ]\'eslei/an  Conferences,  1842. 

Walii,  Nicholas,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  born  Oct.  19,  1742,  at  Fair  Hill,  near  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  He  acquired  a  good  elementary  education 
at  a  Friends'  school  in  Philadelphia,  and  on  leaving  the 
institution  commenced  the  study  of  law;  and  before  at- 
taining to  his  majority  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
courts.  In  order  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  the  law, 
he  went  to  England  in  the  fall  of  17(13,  and  was  a  stu- 
dent for  some  time  in  the  Temple.  Having  secured  the 
object  which  carried  him  abroad,  he  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  For 
seven  years  he  devoted  himself  with  untiring  industry 
and  success  to  his  work  as  a  lawyer,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  having  liad  a  remarkable  religious  experience,  he 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  abaiulon  his  profession  and  de- 
vote himself  to  religious  work,  as  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  quarter- 
ly and  yearly  meetings  of  Friends  in  different  parts  of 
the  country;  and  his  gifts  made  him  an  acceptable 
preacher  wherever  and  whenever  he  felt  moved  to  ad- 
dress the  assembled  people.  Some  of  these  public  dis- 
courses were  remarkable  for  their  power  and  their  unc- 
tion, and  produced  a  profoinid  impression  on  those  who 
listened  to  them.  He  visited  most  of  the  Friends'  meet- 
ings in  England  in  the  years  1783  to  1785,  and  ten  years 
after  made  a  similar  tour  through  Ireland.  Everywhere 
he  was  welcomed,  and  made  a  good  impression.  His 
death  occurred  Sept.  29, 1813.  See  Biographical  Sketch- 
es of  Friends  (Phila.  1871),  p.  381.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Walpurgis,  or  Walpurga,  St.,  was  the  sister 
of  Willibald.  the  first  bishop  of  tlie  diocese  of  Eichstiidt 
after  it  had  been  founded  by  Honiface.  She  was  of  Eng- 
lish birth,  and  went  as  a  missionary  to  Germany  at  the 
solicitation  of  Boniface.  After  a  period  of  labor  in  Thu- 
ringia,  she  became  abbess  of  the  convent  at  Heidenheim, 
in  Eichstiidt,  where  Wunnebald,  another  brother,  exer- 
cised supervision.  Tradition  states  that  Walpurgis  ex- 
ercised control  over  monasteries  also,  after  Wunnebald's 
death.  She  herself  died  in  776  or  778,  and  several  days 
are  still  observed  in  her  honor;  e.  g.  Aug.  4,  in  memory 
of  her  departure  from  England  ;  Feb.  25,  in  commemo- 
ration of  her  death ;  May  1,  in  honor  of  her  canoniza- 
tion. It  is  customary  in  certain  sections  of  Germany  to 
adorn  the  doors  of  houses  with  birch  twigs  on  the  last- 
named  of  these  days,  as  a  protection  against  witches; 
and,  in  explanation  of  this  custom,  tradition  relates  that 
Walpurgis  was  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  the  apos- 
tles James  and  Philip  in  their  missionary  journeys, 
thereby  incurring  the  suspicion  of  maintaining  unchaste 
relations  with  them.  To  remove  that  suspicion,  she 
planted  a  dry  twig  in  the  ground,  which  immediately 
produced  leaves.  The  night  of  Walpurgis,  ^lay  1,  has 
long  been  regarded  as  the  chosen  time  when  witches 
begin  their  infernal  practices.  To  banish  them,  it  was 
customary  to  bind  wisps  of  straw  to  long  poles  and  burn 
them — a  custom  which  became  known  under  the  name 
of  Walpurgis-fire.  The  bones  of  this  saint,  especially 
of  the  breast,  are  said  to  exude  an  oil  which  is  a  specific 
against  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  and  which  is 
distributed  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Walpurgis  at  Eich- 
stadt.  See  Hollandus  et  Godefr.  Henschenius,  Acta 
SS.  Februarius  25  (Antw.  1G58),  iii,  511-572;  Herzog, 
Real-Enciiklop.  s.  v. 

"Walsh,  Henry,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
near  Dublin,  Ireland.  Aug.  b,  1824.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1840;  was  educated  at  Oglethorpe 
University,  Ga.;  taught  for  several  years;  studied  the- 
ologj'  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  was  li- 
censed by  Raritan  Presbytery  in  1852;  was  pastor  of 
the  churches  of  Carmel  and  JMacedonia.  N.  C,  one  year; 
and  then  of  Edmiston  Cliurch  (North  Mississippi  Pres- 


bytery), Miss.,  until  his  death,  Feb.  14,  18C1.     See  Wil- 
son, I'resb.  Hist.  Almcimtc,  1862,  p.  121. 

"Walsh,  John,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister,  was 
born  at  ( (rmskirk.  Lancashire,  in  1795.  It  was  intend- 
ed by  liis  |iarents  that  he  should  become  a  Human  Cath- 
olic priest,  and  his  education  was  in  reference  thereto. 
Removing  to  Liverpool,  he  was  led  to  Christ  under  the 
ministry  of  .loseph  Entwisle.  He  was  received  into  the 
ministry  in  1814;  labored  two  years  on  the  Lancaster 
Circuit;  was  sent  to  Newfoundland;  preaclied  at  Car- 
bonear,  HIackhead,  St.  John's,  and  Harbor-Cirace;  re- 
turned to  England  in  1825;  was  appointed  to  several 
im|)ortant  circuits;  became  a  supernumerary  in  1851; 
and  died  Dec.  19,  1857.  Although  somewhat  stiff  in 
manner,  he  was  a  powerful  preacher  and  a  laborious 
minister.  See  Minutes  of  Wesleyan  Corferences,  1858; 
^Vilson,  XeirfoHudland  and  its  Missionaries,  )i.  2ii8. 

Walsh,  Peter,  a  learned  and  liberal  Irish  Catholic, 
was  born  at  Moortown,  County  Klldare,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  probably  educated 
at  Louvain,  where  he  became  professor  of  divinity.  He 
was  also  a  Franciscan  friar.  On  his  return  to  Ireland, 
he  became  procurator  of  the  Romish  clergy  ;  and,  at  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II,  persuaded  many  of  them  to 
sign  a  remonstrance  against  the  temporal  supremacy  of 
the  pope  and  in  favor  of  the  king.  For  this  course  he 
was  so  persecuted  by  the  opposition  that  he  had  to  take 
refuge  in  England  (in  1670).  He  went  to  London, 
where  he  received  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds 
for  life,  and  remained  true  to  his  early  faitli,  notwith- 
standing the  persecutions  he  suffered.  He  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1687.  Mr.  Walsh  wrote  several  pamphlets  of  a 
controversial  character,  and  a  I/ision/,  which  was  not 
important.     See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Walsh,  Thomas,  one  of  the  remarkable  men  in 
early  JMcthodism,  was  born  at  Ballylin,  near  Limerick, 
Ireland,  in  1730.  He  went  to  school  until  he  was  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  when  he  commenced  teaching  on  his 
own  account.  His  parents  were  Romanists,  and  he  was 
educated  in  the  faith  of  their  Church.  His  temper  was 
constitutionally  serious,  bordering  on  melancholy,  and 
he  had  deep  religious  solicitudes  from  his  childhood. 
Devotion  to  the  requirements  of  his  Church  brought 
him  no  relief.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  became  con- 
vinced of  the  errors  of  the  Church,  formally  abjured  its 
creed,  and  united  with  the  Established  Church.  His 
religious  anxiety  was  now  deepened.  He  heard  Swin- 
dells and  other  jMethodist  itinerants;  and  in  one  of 
their  assemblies  '•  he  was  divinely  assured,"  to  use  his 
own  words,  "that  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  had  forgiven 
all  his  sins."  He  joined  the  Methodist  Society  in  New 
Market,  and  in  1750  he  commenced  to  preach.  Perse- 
cutions awaited  him,  not  only  from  Romanists  and 
Churchmen,  but  even  more  severely  from  the  Presby- 
terians of  the  North  (see  iNIorgan,  Life,  cli.  iii).  No  man 
contributed  more  than  Walsh  to  the  spread  of  Method- 
ism in  Ireland.  "He  went  like  a  flame  of  fire  through 
Leinster  and  Connaught,  preaching  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  usually  in  the  open  air.  The  guileless  peasants 
flocked  to  hear  their  own  rude  but  touching  language. 
They  wept,  smote  their  breasts,  invoked  the  Virgin  with 
sobbing  voices,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  follow 
him  as  a  saint  over  the  world"  (Stevens).  His  name 
became  famous  throughout  the  country.  The  priests 
became  alarmed ;  they  instigated  mobs,  circulated  slan- 
ders; but  in  vain.  The  people  still  ran  after  him  and 
wept  aloud  under  his  woni,  as  he  proclaimed  it  in  moun- 
tains, meadows,  highways,  market-places,  prisons,  and 
ships.  In  1753  Weslej-  called  hira  to  London,  where  he 
had  frecpient  discussions  with  the  .Jews,  and  preacheil 
to  the  Irish  in  Moorfields  and  Short's  (iardens.  ".Such 
a  sluice  of  divine  oratory  ran  through  the  whole  of  his 
language  as  is  rarely  to  be  met  with"  (Morgan).  "  I 
do  not  remember  ever  to  have  known  a  preacher,"  says 
Wesley,  "who,  in  so  few  years  as  he  remained  upon 
earth,  was  the  instrument  of  converting  so  many  peo- 
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pie."  It  was  while  in  London  he  commenced  the  study 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew.  In  these  studies  he  progressed 
with  incredible  swii'tness.  "No  Catholic  saint  ever 
pored  more  assiduously  and  devoutly  over  his  breviary 
than  did  this  remarkable  man  over  the  original  Script- 
ures during  the  rest  of  his  life"  (Stevens,  lit  infra,  i, 
291).  His  memory  was  a  concordance.  "The  best 
Hebriean  I  ever  knew,"  exclaims  the  enthusiastic  and 
generous-hearted  Wesley  over  this  "  blessed  man,"  as 
he  was  wont  to  call  him  (^Sltnrt  HiMonj  of  the  Method- 
ists, par.  71).  "  I  knew  a  young  man  who  was  so  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  Bible  that  if  he  was  ques- 
tioned concerning  any  Hebrew  word  in  the  Old,  or  any 
Greek  word  in  the  New,  Test.,  he  would  tell,  after  a  lit- 
tle pause,  not  only  how  often  the  one  or  the  other  oc- 
curred in  the  Bible,  but  also  what  it  meant  in  every 
place.  His  name  was  Thomas  Walsh.  Such  a  master 
of  Biblic  knowledge  I  never  saw  before,  and  never  ex- 
pect to  see  again"  (Wesley,  Sermovs,  ser.  xci).  Young 
men  from  the  University  of  Cambridge,  when  in  Lon- 
don, chose  W^alsh  to  initiate  them  into  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  But  young  Walsh  was  burning  the  candle  at 
both  ends.  The  manner  of  Iiis  preaching,  intense  study, 
habitual  self-absorption,  and  excessive  labor  and  fatigue 
broke  him  down,  and  his  nervous  sensibilities,  at  last, 
suffered  great  tortures.  Wesley,  a  sagacious  man,  and 
who  wrote  excellent  sanitary  rules  for  his  ministers, 
never  seems  to  have  admonished  Walsh,  for  whom,  in- 
deed, he  seems  to  have  had  a  sentiment  of  reverence,  if 
not  of  awe.  Walsh  was  seized  with  sickness  at  Bristol, 
in  February,  1758,  sailed  for  Cork  as  soon  as  his  strength 
would  permit,  and  was  removed  by  his  friends  to  Dub- 
lin, where,  after  suffering  extreme  mental  anguish  on 
account  of  a  temporary  eclipse  of  faith — occasioned,  no 
doubt,  by  nervous  disorganization — he  died  with  words 
of  rapture  on  his  lips,  April  8, 1759. 

The  Church  has  produced  few  such  men  as  Thomas 
Walsh.  With  tlie  devotion  of  a  Kempis — strongly 
tinged,  too,  with  his  asceticisrn — and  the  saintliness  of 
Fletcher,  he  had  the  memory  of  Pascal  and  the  studi- 
ousness  of  Origen.  "His  life,"  says  Southey,  "might, 
indeed,  almost  convict  a  Catholic  that  saints  are  to  be 
found  in  other  communions  as  well  as  the  Church  of 
Rome."  Socrates  was  not  more  lost  in  contemplation 
on  a  Potidaian  battle-field  than  was  Walsh  in  introspec- 
tion and  prayer  as  he  walked  through  the  streets  of 
great  cities.  In  his  devotions  he  was  sometimes  so 
rapt  and  absorbed  in  the  visions  of  (iod  that  in  these 
profound  and  solemn  frames  of  mind  he  remained  for 
hours  still  and  motionless  as  a  statue.  Such  were  his 
learning,  his  talents  in  the  pulpit  (where  he  often  seem- 
ed clothed  with  the  ardor  and  majesty  of  a  seraph),  the 
saintly  dignity  and  moral  grandeur  of  his  character, 
that  contemporary  allusions  to  him  are  touched  with 
reverence  and  wonder  (see  Stevens,  i,  338).  "  His  por- 
traits might  almost  be  taken  as  fac-similes  of  the  cur- 
rent pictures  of  .Jonathan  Edwards,  whom  he  resembled 
much  in  other  respects"  (ibid,  i,  339,  note).  Charles 
Wesley  wrote  several  hymns  in  memory  of  Thomas 
Walsh,  commencing  "God  of  unfathomable  grace;" 
"Glory,  and  thanks,  and  love;"  and  "'Tis  finished, 
'tis  past."  Nine  Sermons  by  Walsh  were  published, 
with  a  preface  by  Morgan  (1764, 12mo).  See  Morgan, 
Life  of  Walsh  (Lond.  1762,  12mo;  N.  Y.,  1843;  repub- 
lished in  Jackson's  Early  Methodist  Preachers,  3d  ed. 
vol.  iii) ;  Home,  Appendix  to  W^alsh's  Life  (in  .Jackson's 
Preachejs,  iii,  278  sq.) ;  Jackson.  Life  of  Charles  Wesley 
(N.  Y.  1842,  8vo),  xxi,  551  sq. ;  Tverman,  Life  of  John 
Wesley,  ii,  200,  239,  661 ;  Smith,  Hist,  of  Wesl.  Method- 
ism, i,  253,  522 ;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  Methodism,  i,  287  sq., 
337  sq. ;  Myles,  Chron.  Hist,  of  Methmlism,  aim.  1750,  p. 
69;  Crowther,  Portraiture  of  Methodism  (Lond.  1814), 
p.  356  sq. ;  Atmore,  Meth.  Memorials  (ibid.  1801),  p. 
438-443;  Southey,  Life  of  Wesley,  ch.  xxiii;  Wesley, 
Works  (3ded.  ibid.  14  voIs.),vii,.54;  xii,  448  (see  Index); 
Tefft,  Methodism  Successful  (N.  Y.  1860, 12mo),  p.  138. 

Walsh,  Tracy  R.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 


Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1827,  and  admitted  into  the  South  Carolina  Conference 
in  1830.  Several  j'ears  later  he  located  and  assumed 
charge  of  the  Marion  Academy.  For  thirteen  years 
the  impress  of  his  sterling  character  was  stamped  upon 
the  youth  committed  to  his  training.  During  these 
years  he  did  an  amount  of  pulpit  and  parochial  work 
seldom  exceeded  by  a  regular  pastor.  In  1849  he  re- 
entered the  Conference  and  continued  to  travel  until 
elected  president  of  Carolina  Female  College  in  1852. 
In  1860  he  again  entered  the  itinerancy,  and  on  Oct. 
20,  1867,  died.  See  Minutes  of  A  nniiul  Conferences  of 
the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1867,"  p.  111. 

"Walsh,  William  M'Kendree,  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  born  in  Hanover  County,  Va., 
Feb.  19,  1814;  was  converted  in  1829;  and  in  1835  en- 
tered the  ministry  in  the  Virginia  Conference.  During 
the  following  year  he  was  transferred  to  the  North  Car- 
olina Conference,  within  which  he  labored  for  thirty 
j'cars.  In  1867  he  was  admitted  into  the  Baltimore 
Conference;  was  supernumerated  in  1870;  became  effec- 
tive again  in  1871,  and  was  appointed  to  Green  Ridge 
Circuit,  and  two  years  later  to  Hedgesville  Circuit, 
where  he  died,  Dec.  10,  1875.  Few  men  have  shown 
equal  fortitude  and  devotedness.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1876,  p.  20. 

Walsingham,  Sir  Francis,  an  eminent  English 
statesman,  was  born  at  Chiselhurst,  in  Kent,  in  1536, 
He  was  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France  from  1570 
to  1.577,  during  which  time  the  ]Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew occurred.  Here  he  learned  much  of  the  part 
which  Mary  Stuart  took  in  the  intrigues  of  that  dread- 
ful plot,  and  acquired  a  deep  and  abiding  hatred  to- 
wards her.  He  went  as  ambassador  to  Scotland  in  1583, 
and  in  1586  became  one  of  the  commission  for  the  trial 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He  afterwards  became  chan- 
cellor of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  remained  such 
until  his  death,  in  1590. 

Walsingham,  Thomas,  an  English  Benedictine 
monk  of  St.  Albans,  was  precentor  at  that  place  in  1440, 
and  historiographer  royal  to  Henry  IV  about  the  same 
time.  He  wrote  two  histories  of  England,  and  contin- 
ued the  Polychronicon  of  Ranulph  Higden,  from  1342 
to  1417. 

Walter  of  Galloway,  originally  clerk  to  Roland, 
the  high-constable  of  Scotland,  was  made  bishop  of  Gal- 
loway in  1209.  He  gave  the  church  of  Sembry  to  the 
abbey  of  Dryburgh,  and  died  in  1235.  See  Keith,  Scot- 
tish Bishops,  p.  272. 

Walter  of  Glasgow,  originally  chaplain  of  king 
William,  was  elected  bishop  of  Glasgow  in  1207,  and 
consecrated  Nov.  2,  1208.  He  was  sent  to  treat  about 
peace  with  king  John  of  England,  and  went  to  a  general 
council  at  Rome  in  1215.  He  died  in  1232.  See  Keith, 
Scottish  Bishops,  p.  237. 

"Walter  of  St.  Victor  was  a  pupil  of  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor,  subprior  of  that  monastery  to  the  death  of  Rich- 
ard, in  1173,  and  thenceforward  prior.  He  died  in  1180. 
He  is  known  to  posterity  through  a  j'et  unpublished 
work,  lengthy  extracts  from  which  are  found  in  Bulae- 
us,  //ist.  Universit.  Paris,  ii,  200  sq.,  402  sq.,  562  sq., 
629  sq.  It  bears  the  title  Libri  IV contra  Manifestas  et 
Dnmnatas  etiam  in  Conciliis  Hmreses,  quas  Sophistce 
Abelardus,  Lombardus,  Petrus  Pictavinus  et  Gilberius 
Porretanus  fJbris  Sententiarum  suarum  A  cuunt,  Li- 
mant,  Roborant,  and  is  usually  known  by  the  title  Con- 
tra  quatuor  Labyrinthos.  Walter  was  a  stranger  to 
the  profound  mysticism  of  Hugo  and  Richard  of  St. 
Victor,  but  he  shared  their  aversion  to  the  trifling 
subtleties  of  scholasticism.  To  scholasticism  he  op- 
poses the  principle  that  dialectics  can  bring  into  view 
only  formal,  but  not  material,  truth.  The  truthfulness 
of  premises  assumed  lies  altogether  beyond  its  field  of 
research.  He  was  nevertheless  so  much  the  slave  of 
authority  that  he  violently  opposed  every  attempt  at  a 
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philosophical  investigation  of  doctrine  as  a  dangerous 
heresy.  His  work  is  tilled  with  abusive  epithets  and 
denunciations.  He  accused  Peter  Lombard  of  Nihil- 
ism, and  Abelard  of  errors  with  respect  to  the  Trinity. 

Various  historians,  among  tiiem  Neander,  have  erro- 
neously identified  Walter  of  St.  Victor  with  Walter  of 
Mauritania  (i.  e.  of  Mortagne  in  Flander.^).  The  latter 
taught  rhetoric  at  Paris,  was  the  tutor  <if  Jtdm  of  Salis- 
burv  (q.  v.),  became  bisho()  of  Laon  in  1  loo,  and  died  in 
1174.  He  left  few  writings,  among  which  is  a  polem- 
ical letter  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  addressed  to 
Abelard.     See  Herzog,  Rviil-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

"Walter,  Ann,  a  Uible  Christian  minister,  was  con- 
verted in  1S_'().  In  1825  she  entered  the  itinerant 
work.  She  bore  a  long  and  painful  affliction  with  ex- 
emplary patience,  and  died  triumphantly  in  the  faith 
in  Wih. 

"Walter,  Ernst  Johann  Konrad,  a  German  di- 
vine who  died  as  doctor  of  idiilosophy  and  pastor  at 
Neuklostcr,  near  Wismar,  Sept.  25,  1800,  was  born  Aug. 
9,  17-}  1.  at  Claber.  He  wrote,  Versuch  eines  schrifimds- 
sir/en  Beiveises,  doss  Joseph  der  wahre  Vuter  Christi  set/ 
(Berlin,  1791)  : — Neiie  Vorstellimgen  von  den  Strafen  der 
Verdammten  in  der  Eirigkeil  nach  Griinden  der  Schrift 
(Rostock  and  Leipsic,  177.S).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der 
theolofi.  Lit.  i,  478,  555.     (B.  P.) 

"Walter,  Ferdinand,  a  Iloman  Catholic  canonist 
of  (Jermany,  was  born  Nov.  30,  1794,  at  Wetzlar;  and 
studied  law  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  was  promoted  in 
1818  as  doctor  iitriusque  juris.  Here  he  also  commenced 
his  lectures,  when  in  1819  he  was  called  to  Bonn  as 
professor  of  Roman  and  canon  law,  where  he  died,  Dec. 
12.  1879.  He  published  Lekrbuck  des  Kirchenrechts 
(Bonn,  1822;  14th  ed.  1871,  ed.  Gerlach).  This  is  his 
main  work,  which  was  translated  into  French,  Spanish, 
and  Italian.  Besides,  he  published,  Coi-pus  Juris  Ger- 
mntiici  (1824,  3  \ah.)  •.^Geschichte  des  rwnischen  Rechts 
(1834-40,  2  vols.;  2d  ed.  1845;  3d  ed.  1860;  also 
translated  into  French  and  Italian): — Deutsche  Rechts- 
geschichte  (1853,  2  vols. ;  2d  ed.  1857)  -.—Das  alte  Wales 
(1859)  -.—Fontes  Juris  Ecclesiastici  (1862)  : — Nafurrecht 
und  Poliiik  (18(53 ;  2d  ed.  1871)  -.—Das  alte  Erzstift  mid 
die  Reic/issliidt  Koln  (1866)  : — Erinnerungen  aits  meinem 
Lehen  (1865).  See  Theoloij.  Universal-Lexicon,  s.  v.; 
Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theolog.  ii,  1414;  Literarischer  Iland- 
weiserfiir  das  kathol.  Beutschland,  1880,  p.  3  sq.  (B.  P.) 
"Walter,  Henry,  a  Church  of  England  divine, 
■was  born  at  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  Jan.  28,  1785.  He 
received  a  careful  religious  training,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  taking  his  de- 
gree of  A.B.  in  1806.  In  1858,  being  left  without 
a  curate,  he  preached  in  his  schoolroom  and  still  kept 
up  his  pastoral  work.  He  died  in  January',  1859.  Mr. 
W^alter  attained  great  proficiency  as  a  chemist,  astron- 
omer, and  naturalist.  His  intimacy  was  sought  and 
cherished  by  the  clergy  for  miles  around.  His  publi- 
cations wore  all  stamped  by  his  characteristic  accuracy 
of  research.  Thej'  are  his  History  of  England,  finished 
in  1839  (7  vols.) : — his  collated  edition  of  the  Primer 
of  Edward  VI : — Biographical  Notice  of  Tgndal  the 
Martyr :— and  his  Letters  to  Bishop  Marsh,  of  Peterbor- 
ough, on  the  Independence  of  the  Aulhoi'ized  Veision  of 
the  Bible,  as  well  as  many  of  lesser  note.  See  Christian 
Observer,  March,  1859,  p." 209. 

"Walter,  Hubert,  archi)ishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
bom  at  West  Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  where  he  afterwards 
founded  a  Premonstratensian  monasterv.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  house  of  his  uncle,  Raiuilph  do  (ilanville. 
to  whom,  on  his  ordination,  he  became  chaplain.  In 
1 186  he  was  dean  of  York.  Oct.  22, 1 189,  he  was  conse- 
crated lord  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  in  1 190  sailed  for  the 
Holy  Land.  He  was  enthroned  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury May  30,  1193.  Towards  the  close  of  1 198,  Hubert 
was  summoned  to  Normandy.  The  two  sovereigns — 
the  king  of  France  and  the  king  of  England — had  se- 
lected him  to  mediate  between  them,  and  to  effect,  if 


possible,  a  reconciliation.  He  did  not  succeed,  but  this 
instance  shows  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  as  an  honest  and  skilful  diplomatist.  Hubert  died 
April  6,  1199.  See  Hook,  Lives  of  the  A  ichbishops  of 
Canterbury,  ii,  584  sq. 

"Walter,  Johann  Gottlob,  a  Protestant  theolo- 
gian of  (ierniany,  was  born  April  5,  1704,  and  died  Nov. 
16,  1782,  as  superintendent  at  Neustadt-an -der-Orla. 
He  is  the  author  of  Prima  Gloria  Clerogamin  Restilutie 
Luthero  Vindicata  (Neustadt,  1767).  See  Winer,  Hand- 
buch der  theol.  Lit.  i,  751.      (B.  P.) 

"Walter,  Michael.     See  Wai.tiier,  Michei.. 

"Walter,  Nathaniel,  a  Congregational  minister, 
son  of  Rev.  Nehemiah  Walter,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  College  in  1729.  He  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in  Roxbury,  July  10,1734; 
and  died  March  11,  1776.  See  tiinague,  Attnuls  of  I  he 
A  vier.  Pulpit,  i,  220. 

"Walter,  Nehemiah,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  in  Ireland,  in  December,  1663,  of  English  par- 
ents. As  early  as  1679,  his  father,  Thomas  Walter,  set- 
tled in  Boston,  IMass.  Nehemiah's  preliminary  e<hica- 
tion  was  received  in  his  native  country.  In  1()84  he 
graduated  frotn  Harvard  College,  and  shortly  after  went 
to  Nova  Scotia,  and  resided  with  a  French  family  to 
learn  the  language.  Returning  to  Massachusetts,  he 
resumed  his  studies  at  Cambridge,  and  was  appointed  a 
fellow  of  that  college.  Oct.  17,  lti88,  he  was  ordained  as 
colleague  with  the  famous  Apostle  of  the  Indians,  John 
Eliot,  who  was  then  settled  in  Roxbury,  Mass.  I^liot 
died  two  years  after.  About  1717,  in  consequence  of 
excessive  application  to  study,  health  failed,  and  he  was 
incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  his  office.  He 
gradually  recovered  his  health,  and  resumed  his  minis- 
try. For  twenty-eight  years  he  was  without  a  col- 
league; but  Oct.  19,  1718,  ills  son.  Rev.  Thomas  Walter, 
was  chosen  to  that  position.  After  five  years  the  son 
died,  and  the  father  again  assuiued  the  entire  pastoral 
charge.  He  died  Sept.  17,  1750.  A  volume  of  his 
Sej-nums  was  published  after  his  death,  in  1775.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  217. 

"Walter,  Thomas,  a  Congregational  minister,  son 
of  Rev.  Nehemiah  Walter,  was  born  Dec.  13,  1696.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1713;  was  ordained 
as  colleague  to  his  father  in  Roxlxiry,  Mass.,  Oct.  19, 
1718.  Among  his  pul)lications  were,  Grounds  and  Rules 
of  Music  Explained  (1721)  :^an  Essay  upon  Infallibil- 
ity, etc.  (1724).  He  died  Jan.  10, 1724.  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  219. 

"Walter,  "William,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  born  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Oct.  7,  1737. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1756;  went  to 
England  for  holy  orders  in  1764 ;  and  July  22  of  the 
same  year  was  installed  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Bos- 
ton, the  third  Episcopal  Church  of  that  cit}'.  He  re- 
signed this  charge  March  17,  1776,  and  went  to  Nova 
Scotia,  where  he  remained  several  years,  and  preached 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  at  Shelburne. 
In  1791  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  purchased  an  old 
mansion  in  Charter  Street,  which  formed  his  home  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1792  he  was  installed 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  Boston.  He  died  Dec.  5, 1800. 
See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  v,  226  sq. 

"Walter,  "William  Bicker,  a  poet  and  Unitarian 
preacher,  a  descendant  of  Nehemiah  Walter,  was  born 
in  Boston, Mass,  in  1796.  Ho  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  1818;  studied  theology  at  Harvard,  and  some- 
times preached,  but  did  not  obtain  a  license.  He  died 
at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1822.  He  was  the  author  of 
Sukey;  a  Poem  (Boston,  1821):— and  Poems  (ibid.  1821). 
See  Ailibone.  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

"Walters,  Christian,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Dauphin  County,  Pa.,  March  10, 1827. 
He  was  converted  in  1842;  licensed  to  preach  in  1852; 
labored  several  years  as  colporteur  for  the  Bible  Society ; 
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and  in  1856  entered  the  Philadelphia  Conference.  Af- 
ter serving  Safe  Harbor  Circuit  two  years;  St.  Paul's, 
Lancaster,  two  years;  Tamaqua  two  years;  Port  Car- 
bon two  years;  and  Second  Street,  Philadelphia,  one 
year,  he  took  the  supernumerary  relation,  travelled  some 
time  for  the  improvement  of  his  health,  and  tinally  set- 
tled in  Ilarrishurg,  where  he  died,  July  12,1869.  Mr. 
AValters  was  remarkable  for  his  gentlemanliness,  zeal, 
and  perseverance.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1870,  p.  47. 

"Walters,  John,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  mission- 
ary, was  a  native  of  South  Wales.  He  was  converted 
in  his  youth,  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  in  1830,  and 
appointed  to  the  island  of  Jamaica.  On  the  death  of 
William  Wood  (q.  v.),  May  24,  1835,  he  was  sent  from 
Spanish  Town  to  St.  Ann's  Bay,  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  deceased,  although  he  stated  to  the  committee  he 
had  an  invincible  aversion  to  the  place,  owing  to  an 
impression  he  coidd  not  get  rid  of,  that  in  a  few  weeks 
he  himself  would  die  there.  With  thin  and  pallid  feat- 
ures the  slender  and  delicate  Walters  startles  the  mourn- 
ing people  with  the  words,  "Dear  Christian  friends,  I 
am  come  this  morning  to  preach  Mr.  Wood's  funeral 
sermon,  and  I  shall  at  the  same  time  preach  my  own 
also."  On  that  very  day  the  yellow  fever  smites  him, 
and  in  one  week  he  passes  away.  Regard  for  the  poor 
and  sick,  and  fervent  zeal  for  Cod,  were  traits  in  the 
character  of  the  young  and  holy  Walters.  See  Min- 
vles  of  Wesleyan  Cotferences  (1836) ;  Bleby,  Romance 
vnthoiit  Fiction,  or  Sketches  from  the  Portfolio  of  an 
Old  Missionary  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  IGmo),  sk.  xxiii,  p.  469 
sq. 

"Walters,  Thomas,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Ilanley,  England,  July  18.  1824,  of  de- 
voted Wesleyan  parents,  who  gave  him  a  careful  train- 
ing, and  brought  him  to  Christ  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
He  received  license  to  preach  at  the  ago  of  nineteen, 
and  continued  on  circuit  work  until  1848,  when  he  sailed 
to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  Belleville,  N.  J., 
where  his  preaching  soon  attracted  attention,  and  he 
received  a  call  to  supply  Sandystone  Circuit.  In  1849 
he  united  with  the  New  Jersey  Conference,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  Vernon  Circuit.  Subsequently  he  labored 
at  Newton,  Rockaway,  Barrvville,  Milford.  Home  and 
(ireenvilie,  Asburv,  Flemington  ;  Second  Church,  Rail- 
way ;  Belvidere  ;  St.  Paul's,  Staten  Island  ;  ]?elleville, 
Boonton,  Dover ;  Eighth  Avenue,  Newark  ;  Prospect 
Street,  Paterson ;  and  First  Church,  Hackensack.  He 
died  July  7,  1879.  Mr.  Walters  was  intensely  practical, 
a  diligent  reader,  and  a  thorough  student,  eminently 
scriptural;  had  a  ver}'  tenacious  memory,  a  clear,  full, 
rich  voice;  was  cultured  in  music,  and  in  oratory.  See 
Minutes  of  Anmiiil  Sprim;  Conferences,  1880,  p.  36. 

"Walther  (WAiyrnKRUs  or  GiiALTERus),a  German 
Lutheran  divine,  was  born  at  Allendorf,  in  Thuringia, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  IGth  century.  He  studied  di- 
vinity at  Jena,  and  gave  special  attention  to  classical 
and  Oriental  languages.  He  became  professor  of  (ireek 
and  Hebrew  at  Jena,  and  afterwards  was  appointed  su- 
perintendent of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  duchy  of 
Saxe-Gotha  and  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick- Wolfen- 
biittel.  He  died  Nov.  15,  1640.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  theological  and  linguistic  works.  See  Zeu- 
nierus,  Vitce  Professoruni  Jenensium. 

"Walther,  Christian  (1),  a  German  theologian, 
was  born  al)out  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  He 
studied  divinity,  took  orders,  and  lived  for  some  time  in 
a  convent.  Afterwards  he  joined  the  Protestants  and 
settled  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  was  much  esteemed  by 
the  theologians  for  his  learning.  He  was  employed  by 
the  celebrated  printer  Hans  Lufft  as  proof-reader  for 
thirty-four  j'ears ;  was  also  sub-editor  of  the  Wittenberg 
edition  of  Luther's  works;  and  was  the  author  also  of 
some  pamphlets  and  other  works.  He  died  about  1572. 
See  Zeltner,  Theatrum  Virorum  Eruditorum,  p.  542. 

"Walther,  Christian  (2),  D.D.,  a  German  divine. 


was  born  at  Norkitten,  near  Kiinigsberg,  in  1655.  He 
was  educated  at  Kouigsberg,  Leipsic,and  Jena, receiving 
the  degree  of  A.^M.  at  the  latter  place  in  1677.  He  then 
returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  held  several 
ecclesiastical  offices.  In  1701  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Science  at  Berlin;  in  1703  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  divinit}-  in  the  University  of 
Konigsberg;  in  1704  was  made  inspector  of  the  syna- 
gogue of  the  Jews  in  the  same  city.  During  some  time 
he  was  rector  magniticus  of  the  University  of  Konigs- 
berg, and  dietl  there  in  1717.  Among  his  works  are, 
Tractatus  de  Cidtu  Divino  Sanctuarii  Veteris  Testa- 
menti,  quern  Stando  Fieri  Oportebat : — De  Duabus  Tabu- 
lis  Lapideis : — De  Quatuor  Panurum  Generihus  apud 
Hebrteos: — Disputationes  VIII  de  Pluralitute  Persona- 
rum  in  IHvinis,  ex  Genesi  i,  26. 

"Walther,  Christoph  Theodosius,  a  German 
missionary,  was  born  at  Schildberg,  in  Brandenburg,  in 
1699,  and  studied  divinity  at  Halle.  On  the  invitation 
of  Frederic  IV,  king  of  Denmark,  he  arranged  to  go  as 
a  missionary  to  the  Danish  possessi<ins  in  East  India. 
He  went  to  Copenhagen  in  company  with  Henry 
Pliitschow  and  Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg  in  1705,  and 
they  arrived  at  Tranquebar,  India,  July  9,  1706.  Wal- 
ther then  learned  Portuguese  and  several  Indian  dia- 
lects, and  visited  the  whole  coast  of  Coromandel,  preach- 
ing to  the  inhabitants  with  great  success.  He  founded 
the  missionary  establishment  of  Majubaram.  On  ac- 
count of  failing  health,  he  returned  to  Europe  in  1740; 
but,  before  reaching  Denmark,  he  died  at  Dres<len,  April 
27, 1741.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works  pertain- 
ing to  his  missionary  labors,  and  for  the  benelit  of  the 
heathen  nation  to  which  he  preached.  See  Schottgen, 
Commentarii  de  Vita  et  Ar/one  Christiani  Theodosii 
Waltheri  (Halle,  1743). 

"Walther,  Heinrich  Andreas,  a  German  Prot- 
estant clergyman,  was  born  at  Konigsberg,  in  Hesse,  in 
1696.  He  became  minister  at  Worms  in  1729,  and  of 
St.  Catherine's,  Frankfort-on-the-5Iain.  In  1741  he  was 
honored  with  the  rank  of  senior  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
at  Frankfort,  and  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology 
b}^  the  faculty  of  Giessen.  He  died  in  1748.  Among 
his  principal  works  are  the  following:  Disputatio  ex 
Antiquifate  Orientali  de  Zabiis:  —  Finsterniss  bey  dem 
vermeinten  Lichte  der  rdmisch-katholischen  Lehre,  f/egen 
ein  von  einem  Jesuiten  herausfierjebenes  Biichlein, genannt 
Licht  in  der  Finsterniss: — Exegesis  Epistolm  Judm:  — 
Erste  Griinde  der  Weisheit  und  Tugend: — and  Erlduter- 
ter  Katecltismus. 

"Walther,  Johann,  a  German  divine,  was  one  of 
Luther's  intimate  friends.  As  a  composer  of  tunes,  he 
was  able  to  assist  the  great  Reformer  in  improving 
Church  psalmody.  In  1524  he  published,  with  Luther's 
assistance,  the  first  Lutheran  Choral  Book,  containing 
some  of  his  own  times.  He  filled  the  office  of  precentor 
at  Torgau,  and  was  afterwards  director  of  the  choir  to 
prince  John  Frederick,  and  to  prince  Maurice  of  Sax- 
ony. In  1530  he  removed  to  Wittenberg,  received  the 
degree  of  A.M.,  and  was  appointed  a  lecturer  in  the 
university.  In  1547  he  removed  to  Dresden,  where  he 
probably  died,  in  1564.  He  is  the  author  of  a  fine  Ger- 
man hymn,  Ilerzlich  thut  mich  erfreuen  (Eng.  transl.  in 
Lyra  6V/'W.  ii,  288  :  "Now  fain  my  joyous  heart  would 
sing").  See  Koch,  Gesch.  des  deittsch.  Kirchenliedes,  i, 
247,  285  sq. ;  455  sq. ;  ii,  471 ;  viii,  655.     (B.  P.) 

"Walther,  John  L.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Kulmbach,  Bavaria,  Sept.  10,  1818. 
He  emigrated  to  America  in  1840;  was  powerfully  con- 
verted at  watch-night  services  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  at  the 
close  of  1848;  served  the  Church  grandly  as  exhorter 
and  local  preacher;  joined  the  Illinois  Conference  in 
1851,  which  he  served  faithfully  and  successfully  until 
1861,  when  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  Forty- 
third  Regiment  of  Illinois  Volunteers.  As  chaplain  he 
was  persistent  in  all  his  duties,  and  highly  honored  by 
officers  and  soldiers.     He  was  shot  in  the  chest  April  6, 
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1862.  on  the  battle-field  of  Shiloh,  while  caring  for  the 
woinuied.  and  expired  ahnost  witlioiit  a  stniixirle.  Mr. 
Waltlier  was  the  tliird  ciiaiilaiii  ol  the  Uiiinn  army  dy- 
ing ill  tlie  service  of  his  nation;  and  was  lirst  in  excel- 
lency among  Oerman  preachers  in  the  Illinois  Confer- 
ence.    See  Miiiiitis  I >/ Annual  Coufhences,  IH&2,  p.  224. 

Walther,  Michel  (I),  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Nuremberg,  April  (>,  1593.  He 
studied,  at  first,  medicine  at  Wittenberg ;  but  afterwards 
he  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  theology  at  (iiessen 
and  Jena.  In  the  latter  place  he  was  appointed  adjunct 
to  the  philosophical  faculty.  For  a  time  he  acted  as 
court-preacher  to  the  duchess  of  Brunswick  and  Liine- 
burg,  occupying  at  the  same  time  a  professorship  at 
Helmstjidt.  After  the  death  of  the  duchess,  in  1620, 
he  was  appointed  court-preacher  and  general  superin- 
tendent at  Kast  Friesland ;  in  1G42  he  was  called  to  Zelle, 
where  he  died,  Feb.  9, 1GG2.  He  wrote,  Harmonia  Bi- 
hlica:  —  PostUla  Mosaica,  Projjhetica,  Hiero-jJsultica, 
Erangeluticn :  — Comm.  in  EpiH.  ad  Ebraos : — httroitiis 
ad  P.ialteiii  Sacrarium: — Spicilegium  Controveisiarum 
de  N^ommibiis  Jehovah,  Elohim: — At/ntis  est  Phase: — 
Tractatm  de  Unctione  Christi,  etc.  See  Freher,  Thea- 
trum  Eruditorum ;  Hoifmann, /,ea-«c"07j  Universale;  Ada 
Eruditorum  Latina;  Juchcr,  Allr/eineines  Gelehrten-Lex- 
ikon,  s.  V.     (B.  P.) 

Walther,  Michel  (2),  a  Lutheran  theologian  of 
Germany,  sou  of  the  preceding,  was  born  March  3, 1638, 
at  Aurich,  in  Friesland.  When  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
entered  the  L^nivcrsity  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  was 
appointed,  in  1687,  professor  of  theology.  He  died  Jan. 
21,  1692.  He  wrote,  De  Eide  Niccena : — De  Fide  In- 
fantum Baptizatorum : — De  Catechisatione  Veterum: — 
De  iVoro  Lerjislatoi-e  Christo  contra  Sociniunos  et  A  rmi- 
nianos: — De  Satisfactione  Christi: — De  Dissimilifudiue 
Ortus  Xostri  et  Christi  Hominis : — De  Duahus  TahuKs 
Lapideis  ex  Exod.  xxx,  18,  et  xxxii,  15, 16 : — De  Tngressu 
Sucerdotis  Summi  in  Sanctum  Sanctorum  ex  Levit.  xvi : 
— De  Chiromantia  ex  Job.  xxxvii,  7,  non  Probabili : — 
De  Deo  Abscondito  ex  Jes.  xlv,  15  :■ — De  Viro  Nomine  Ze- 
mach,sive  Germen  ex  Zach.  vi,  12  : — De  Sensti  Verborum 
iini3a\ujv  tKXaiE  Marc,  xiv,  72: — De  KoiTwi'ia  ^rerfoif 
ex  2  Petr.  i,  4: — De  Articidi  SS.  Trimtiiiis  Antiqiiitate, 
Veritate  et  Necessitate,  etc.  See  Bunemann,  De  TJoctis 
Westphalis ;  Nova  Literaria  Germanice;  Pipping,  Me- 
morice  Theolo(iorum ;  3'6c\\&r,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lex- 
ikon.s.v.     (B.  P.) 

Walther,  Rudolph,  a  Reformed  theologian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Zurich,  Nov.  9,  1519.  He  stud- 
ied at  different  places,  visited  England,  and,  after  his  re- 
turn, he  continued  his  studies  at  Marburg.  Here  he  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  landgrave,  Philip  of  Hesse, 
who  took  him  in  1541  to  Katisbon,  where  he  acted  as 
clerical  secretary.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Melancthon,  Bucer,  Sturm,  Cruciger,  and  others.  After 
his  return,  he  was  appointed  pastor  at  Schwammendin- 
gen,  and  in  1542  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  at  Zurich.  He 
died  Nov.  25,  1586.  He  wrote,  Apolorjia  Zwinfjlii: — 
Commentdrii  in  Libras  Historicos  Novi  Testamenti: — 
Epistolw  Pauli,  Petri,  Jacobi,  Johannis,  et  Judm: — Ho- 
milice  in  Evanrjelia  Dominicalia: — Ilomilife  in  Totum 
Novum  Testamentum: — flomilice  in  Prophetas  XII  Mi- 
nores:  —  Homilim  XXXII  de  Incnrnatione,  Nutivitate, 
et  Vita  Filii  Dei,  etc.  See  Verheiden,  Elogia  Prastan- 
fiorum  aliquot  Theolof/orum ;  Adam,  I'lVn;  Eruditorum; 
Teissier,  Eloges  des  Snvans ;  Jiicher,  A  llgemeines  Ge- 
lehiien-T.exikon,  s.  v.      (B.  P.) 

Walton,  Brian,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  prelate, 
was  born  at  Seamer,  in  the  district  of  Cleaveland.  in 
Yorkshire,  in  161)0.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1623.  He  first 
went  to  Suffolk  as  master  of  a  school,  and  for  some  time 
served  as  curate;  he  then  went  to  London,  where  he 
acted  as  curate  of  .\ll-hallows'.  Bread  Street.  In  1626  he 
became  rector  of  St.  Alartin's  Orgar,  in  London,  and  of 
Sandon,  in  Esse.x.     Some  time  afterwards  lie  became  a 


prebcndarj'  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  chaplain  to  the 
king.  In  1639  he  commenced  as  doctor  of  divinity  at 
Cambridge.  About  this  time  he  became  involved  in 
the  troubles  between  the  king  and  Parliament,  in  which 
he  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Puritans,  and  was  de- 
prived of  his  preferments  and  compelled  to  tly  from  Lon- 
don. He  took  refuge  in  Oxford,  and  in  1645  was  incor- 
porated doctor  of  divinity.  There  he  formed  tlie  plan 
of  his  famous  Poli/nlot  Bible,  and  commenced  the  collec- 
tion of  materials;  but  it  was  not  completed  till  some 
years  after  his  return  to  London,  which  occurred  after  the 
death  of  the  king.  The  work  appeared  in  six  volumes, 
large  folio.  It  wfis  published  by  subscription,  and  i.s 
thought  to  be  the  first  book  printed  in  England  on  that 
plan.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  September,  1654; 
the  second  in  July,  1655;  the  third  in  July,  1656;  and 
the  last  three  in  1657.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  Lexi- 
con Heptdt/lotton  of  Dr.  Edmund  Castell  (publislicd  in 
1669,  in  2  vols.  fol.).  This  is  a  lexicon  of  the  seven  Ori- 
ental languages  used  in  Walton's  I^olygloi,  and  has  gram- 
mars of  those  languages  prefixed.  The  Pohirjlot  can- 
not be  considered  complete  without  it.  The  Prolegome- 
na to  the  Polyglot,  which  are  highly  valued,  and  have 
several  times  been  reprinted  separately  (Zurich,  1573; 
Leips.  1777,  etc.),  are  a  monument  to  the  author's  learn- 
ing, and  contain  sixteen  dissertations  on  the  languages, 
editions,  and  translations  of  the  Bible,  the  various  read- 
ings, critical  condition,  Jewish  and  other  revisions  of 
the  text,  the  cognate  Shemitic  tongues  and  versions, 
etc.  Some  copies  of  the  Polyglot  are  ruled  with  red 
lines  by  hand,  and  are  therefore  more  valuable,  ^^'alton 
published,  besides  his  London  Polyglot,  The  Considerator 
Considered  (1659),  a  reply  to  the  Considerations  of  Dr. 
Owen:  —  and  an  Introductio  ad  Lectionem  Linguarvm 
Orientalium  (1655).  In  1660,  after  the  Restoration,  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king;  and  in  1661  bishop 
of  Chester.  He  enjoyed  the  honor  of  the  office  but  a 
short  time,  for  he  died  Nov.  29,  1661.  See  Todd,  Life 
and  Writings  of  the  Bight  Bev.  Brian  Walton,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chester  (Lond.  1821).     See  Polyglot 

BiBLKS. 

W"alton,  James,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  born  near  Chester,  S.  C,  Aug. 
16,  1799.  He  removed  to  Knox  County,  Tenn.,  in  early 
life,  where  he  received  a  careful  religious  culture,  and 
was  trained  in  the  art  of  agriculture;  embraced  religion 
at  the  early  age  of  eight  years;  removed  to  Missis- 
sippi in  1832 ;  for  two  years  represented  Oktibbeha 
County  in  the  State  Senate;  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1838;  and  in  1842  was  admitted  into  the  jMissis- 
sippi  Conference,  where  he  labored  with  great  zeal  and 
devotedness  until  his  death,  Jan.  18,  1861.  Mr.  Walton 
was  deeply  pious,  had  a  strong,  well-balanced  mind, 
and  was  an  example  of  prudence  and  fidelity.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.E.  Church,  South, 
1861,  p.  318. 

Walton,  Jonathan,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  1774;  became  rec- 
tor of  Birdbrook,  in  P^ssex,  and  rural  dean ;  and  died  in 
1846.  He  was  the  author  of  Lectures  on  Repentance : — 
The  Prodigal  Son,  etc.  (1833) :— TAe  Glory  of  the  Latter 
House  (1842): — and  several  single  Sei-mons.  See  Alli- 
bone.  Dirt,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  iithors,  s.  v. 

Walton,  Robert  Hall,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1833.  He  entered  Del- 
aware College,  and  graduated  in  1854,  and  commenced 
his  theological  studies  in  Union  Seminary  in  1857.  He 
was  ordained  in  1860,  and  laboretl  in  the  Broadway 
C!hurch,  Ya..  as  a  stated  supply.  From  this  he  went  to 
(ieorgia.  and  supjtlied  the  Church  at  Cassville  until  his 
death,  April  2,  1876.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Walton,  William,  D.D.,  a  professor  and  clergy- 
man of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  died  in  New 
York,  Sept.  21,  1869,  aged  fifty-nine  years.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  rear-admiral  Walton  of  the  British  navy; 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  professor  of  He- 
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brew  in  the  General  Theolofjieal  Seminary,  New  York 
city.     See  Amer.  Qmu:  Church  Rev.  Jan.  1870,  p.  63G. 

"Walton,  William  C,  a  rresbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Hanover  C'oi;nty,  Va.,  Nov.  4,  1793.  He  was 
educated  at  Hampden  Sidney  College;  licensed  to  preach 
Oct.  2-2, 1814;  ordained  April  25, 1818;  and  on  May  (J  fol- 
lowing was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Hopewell.  In  1823  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Baltimore;  in  1825  returned  to 
Virginia;  in  July,  1827,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Sec- 
ond Presbyterian  Church  in  Alexandria,  Ya. ;  in  Octo- 
ber, 1832,  of  the  Free  Church  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  where 
he  continued  to  labor  until  his  death,  Feb.  18,  1834. 
He  was  a  most  zealous  and  devoted  minister,  full  of 
love  for  souls  and  the  glory  of  God.  See  Danforth,  Life 
of  W.  C.  Wdl'oii  (1837,  r2mo);  Christ.  Quar.  Speciaior, 
X,  193 ;  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  5(55. 

Waltz,  HENPa'  C,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Wayne' County,  Ind.,  June  5,  1843.  He 
spent  his  boyhood  on  a  farm ;  entered  Indiana  Asbury 
University  in  1860 ;  was  converted  in  1802 ;  graduated 
in  1866;  spent  twentj'-two  months  in  travelling  over 
Europe  and  the  Orient;  lectured  the  following  year  on 
the  sights,  scenes,  customs,  and  habits  of  the  people  of 
the  Old  World ;  joined  the  North  Indiana  Conference 
in  1869;  and  served  the  Church  at  Wabash  and  Fort 
Wayne.  In  1871  he  joined  the  Colorado  Conference, 
which  he  served  faithfully  until  1875,  when  his  failing 
health  obliged  him  to  take  a  supernumerary  relation. 
He  next  removed  to  Quiney,  111.,  where  he  died,  May 
11,  1877.  As  a  writer,  Mr.  Waltz  was  clear,  lucid,  in- 
structive, and  interesting;  as  a  preacher,  above  the  av- 
erage, faithful,  practical,  logical;  as  a  pastor,  devoted; 
as  a  father,  affectionate.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 1877,  p.  82. 

Wania  (or  Vania),  in  Hindi!  mythology,  was  the 
wife  of  king  Aswarena,  who  sprang  from  the  holy  fam- 
ily of  Ikswaka.  She  gave  birth,  by  her  husband,  to 
Parswa,  who  became  so  renowned  for  his  piety  that  he 
was  made  one  of  the  twenty-three  elders  of  Buddha. 

Wamack,  Drury,  a  minister  in  the  IMethodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  liorn  in  i;utlierft)rd  Coun- 
ty, N.  C,  Oct.  12,  1806.  He  professed  religion  after 
reaching  his  majority,  and  entered  the  Tennessee  Con- 
ference. In  1854  he  went  to  Texas,  and  entered  the 
North-west  Texas  Conference.  He  died  in  1878  or 
1879.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  South,  I87d,p.77. 

Waiiibaugh,  Abraham  B.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  Oct.  26, 
1815.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  thirteen  ;  joined 
the  Ohio  Conference  in  1838,  and  served  at  Jamestown, 
Bellefontaine,  East  Liberty,  Jamestown  a  second  term, 
Columbus,  and  Circleville.  In  1844,  because  of  failing 
health,  he  located,  studied  law,  and  for  six  years  pur- 
sued that  profession,  though  all  the  time  punished  by 
a  guilty  conscience.  In  1862  he  was  readmitted  into 
the  Conference,  in  which  he  labored  earnestly  until  his 
death,  Aug.  14,  1873.  Mr.  Wambaugh  was  a  minister 
of  large  ability,  reserved  among  strangers,  amiable 
among  acquaintances,  always  verj-  dignified.  See  JUin- 
utes  (f  A  nnual  Conferences,  1873,  p.  146. 

Wamen.     See  Vanama. 

Wan,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  one  of  the  infernal 
streams  in  the  kingdom  of  Hell. 

Wanadis,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  a  surname  of 
Freia.  the  goddess  of  the  Wanes,  she  having  sprung 
from  that  nation. 

■Wanagaren(orVanagarenorBanafsheren), 

in  Hindil  mythology,  is  the  son  of  the  giant-king  Bali, 
and  reigned  in  Maralipuram.  Because  Krishna's  son 
Anuredh  enticed  his  daughter  and  was  captured.  Krish- 
na carried  on  a  war  with  him,  and  captured  his  king- 
dom, notwithstanding  Siva's  defence,  and  cut  off  the 


giant's  thousand  hands,  all  but  two,  with  which  he  is 
obliged  to  [lay  homage.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  myth 
were  designed  to  express  the  removal  of  the  Siva-wor- 
ship by  Yishnu. 

Wanaheini,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  country 
of  tlie  Wanes,  and  is  thouglit  to  be  in  the  extreme 
nortli  of  Europe,  but  is  difticult  to  locate  exactly  either 
its  history  or  its  geography. 

"Wandalin,  Johan  (1),  a  Protestant  theologian 
of  Denmark,  was  born  Jan.  26,  1624,  at  Yiborg,  in 
Jutland.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Habbin- 
ical  languages.  He  studied  at  Copenhagen,  Leyden, 
Utrecht,  and  other  universities.  In  1651  he  returned 
to  Copenhagen  ;  was  appointed  in  1652  professor  of  lan- 
guages, and  in  1655  professor  of  theology.  He  died  as 
bishop  of  Seeland  in  1675.  He  wrote,  Comment,  in  Hag- 
ffcEum:  —  Comment,  in  Lihrum  Ezrcn  :  —  Exercitatt,  in 
flistoi-iam  Sacrum  A  ntediluv. :  —  De  Statu  A  nimarum 
Post  Mortem,  etc.  See  Witte,  Memorice  Theologorum; 
\m\mi:\,  A  cademia  Hafniensis ;  Barthelini,  Z)e  Scrip- 
toribus  Dnnis ;  Jocher,  A  llgemeines  Gelehrten  -  Lexikon, 
s.  V.     (B.  P.) 

Wandalin,  Johan  (2),  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Copenhagen,  Jan.  14,  1656,  where  he  also  be- 
came professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  1683.  He  died 
March  20,  1710.  He  wrote,  Dissertatio  Philologico-the- 
ologica  de  Prophetis  et  Prophetiis  (Hafnite,  1676) : — Dis- 
cussio  Spei  Speciosm  de  Conrersione  Judaurum  (ibid. 
1702).  See  Eaiipach,  De  Utilitate  Peregrinationis  Da- 
nicce ;  Jocher,  A  llgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Furst, 
Bihl.  Jud.  iii,  493.      (B.  P.) 

"Wandalin,  Peter,  a  Protestant  theologian  and 
linguist  of  Germany  who  died  in  1659,  is  the  author  of 
Cat(dogus  300  Vocabulorum  Danicorum  Cognationem  ex 
Lingua  Hebr.  Ducentiuni  (Hafniaj,  1651).  He  also  wrote 
Paraphrasis  Germ,  in  7  Psalmos  Pwnitentiales,  in  Epist. 
ad  Galatas,  Philippenses,  Hehrceos,  et  Tres  Juhannis 
Epistolas.  He  wrote  likewise  in  the  Danish  language. 
See  MoUer,  Cimbria  Litter ata ;  Jocher,  A  llgemeines  Ge- 
lehrten-Lexikon, s.  V.     (B.  P.) 

"Wandelbert,  a  saint  of  German  extraction,  was 
born  A.D.  813,  and  became  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of 
Priim.  He  was  a  learned  theologian  and  Latin  scholar, 
whose  attaiimients  not  only  won  for  him  the  position  of 
master  in  the  school  of  his  convent,  but  also  gave  him 
literary  celebrity  and  earned  for  him  the  notice  of  the 
emperor  Louis  the  Pious.  Wandelbert  was  a  devoted 
educator  and  scholar,  and  also  a  busy  writer.  He  left 
numerous  works  at  his  death,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
only  two  of  which  are  still  extant.  The  first,  entitled 
Vita  et  Miracula  S.  Goaris  Presbyteri,  was  published  at 
Mayence  in  1489,  and  afterwards  incorporated  by  Surius 
and  JMabillon  in  their  respective  Acta.  It  originated  in 
the  desire  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  St.  Goar,  whose  cell 
on  the  Rhine  was  given  to  the  monastery  of  Priim  by 
kings  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  and  is  valuable  for  a 
correct  apprehension  of  the  conditions  of  Carlovingian 
times.  The  second  work,  a  Martyrologium,  is  more  im- 
portant. It  was  written  in  verse,  and  completed  about 
A.D.  850.  A  preface  in  prose  was  prefixed,  which  de- 
scribes the  different  meters  employed  by  him,  but  other- 
wise not  in  general  use  in  his  age;  and  upon  this  follow 
six  lyrics  whose  burden  is  the  invocation  of  God,  an  ad- 
dress to  the  reader,  a  dedication  to  the  emperor  Lothaire, 
a  statement  of  the  plan  of  the  work,  and  a  survey  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  year.  The  martyrology  itself  be- 
gins with  Jan.  1,  and  describes  in  brief  the  life,  charac- 
ter, and  <leath  of  one  or  more  saints  for  each  day  in  the 
year.  The  conclusion  of  the  work  is  made  by  a  Hipmius 
in  Omnes  Sanctos  in  Sapphic  verse ;  and  two  other  hymns 
on  the  seasons  and  pastoral  occupations,  etc.,  in  heroic 
verse.  These  poems  cannot  be  regarded  as  successful 
essays  in  poetry  so  much  as  they  must  be  considered 
noteworthy  productions  of  the  learned  culture  of  that 
time.     The  martyrology,  unaccompanied  by  the  minor 
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poems  above  described,  was  first  published  in  1536  by 
IVdc,  and  afterwards  by  Molanus.  in  Usuard,  and  com- 
pletelv  liv  U'Aebery.  in  the  S/ncilcf/inin,  v.  odo  sq.  \\'an- 
(lelbert  died  probably  in  the  year  «70.  See  Trithemiiis, 
Jjf  .Srriptoiibiis  Kcd.  p.  281  sij. ;  C)udinus,  Comment,  de 
Hcriptoribiis,  ii,  149  sq.;  Fabriciiis,  Bill.  Med.  et  Inf. 
Latin,  vi,  314  sq.;  Hkt.  Lit.  de  la  France,  v,  377  sq. ; 
liiihr.  llesch.  d.  rom.  Lit.  im  karol.  Zeitalter,  114  scj., 
2-2'J  scj.-,  ^c\\r6ck\i,  Kirchemiesch.  xxiii,  215  sq.;  Kett- 
b.Tff,  Kiichemjesh.  Deutsddands,  i,  4G5,  482.— Herzog, 
Ji'ud-/uiri/(liip.  s.  V. 
Wandering  BiiGUAUS,  Clkrgy,  and  Monks.    Sec 

VA(  ANIIN  I. 

Wandering  in  tiik  Wii.dicrnkss.     See  Wilder- 
NKss  oi-  riiio  \Vani>ki;in(;. 

Wandering  Jew^.     Sec  Jew,  The  Wandering. 

Wandsworth,  a  large  village  of  England,  comity 
of  Surrey,  on  tlie  Wandle,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Thames, 
five  miles  south-west  of  St.  Paul's,  and  now  included  in 
tlie  city  of  London  ;  noted  as  being  the  seat  of  the  first 
I'resbyterian  Church  and  the  first  presbytery.  In  1572 
the  first  presbytery  was  organized  secretly.  The  mem- 
bers were  ^Ir.  Fieltl,  lecturer  of  Wandsworth  ;  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Mitcham;  Mr.  Crane,  of  Uoehampton  ;  Messrs.  Wil- 
cox, Standcn,  Jackson,  Bonham,  Saintloe,  and  Edmonds ; 
and  afterwards  Messrs.  Travers,  Clarke,  Barber,  Gardi- 
ner, Crook,  Egcrton,  and  a  number  of  very  influential 
lavmeii.  Eleven  elders  were  chosen,  and  their  duties  | 
described  in  a  register  entitled  T/ie  Orders  of  Wands-  j 
vorl/i.     See  Presbyterian  Churches.  I 

Wanes,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  a  people  the  loca- 
tion of  whose  country,  Wanabeim,  is  not  definitely  | 
given;  sometimes  being  thought  to  be  on  the  Don  (Ta- 
nais),  sometimes  on  Cape  North.  This  people  is  remark- 
able only  as  being  implicated  in  a  long  and  frightful  war 
with  the  Asas,  which  seemed  to  lead  to  the  destruction 
of  both,  until  finally  peace  was  made  and  hostages  ex- 
chaugetl,  whereby  the  Asas  received  Niord  and  Freia, 
and  the  Wanes  Hiiner  and  Jlimer.  Both  parties  also 
spit  into  a  cask,  from  whose  contents  the  Asas  then  cre- 
ated the  white  man  Quaser.  The  Wanes  appear  to 
have  been  an  experienced  people,  because  their  hostages 
introtluced  the  worship  of  deities  among  the  Asas.  They 
seem,  however,  to  have  been  inexperienced  in  state 
management,  as  the  Asas  made  Hiiner  their  king,  while 
tlie  wise  IMimer  was  made  his  adviser;  from  this  is  ex- 
jilained  the  fact  of  the  partial  submission  of  the  Wanes 
to  the  conquering  Asas. — Vollmer,  Wurlerb.  d.  Mythol. 
s.  V. 

Wangnereck,  IIeinrich,  a  German  Jesuit,  was 
born  in  1595,  and  died  Nov.  11,  16G4.  He  wrote,  Notie 
in  Confessionem  !S.  A  iti/uslini: — De  Creatione  A  nimw  Ra- 
tionolis: — A  ntitheses  Catholicce  de  Fide  et  Bonis  Operibus, 
A  rticidit  IV,\  7,  XX,  Confessionis  A  iif/uslaticE  Oppositce : 
— Judicium  Theolofficvm  super  Qucestiune:  an  Pax,qua- 
lem  Desiderant  Protestantes,sit  secundum  se  Illicita?  etc. 
See  W'ltte,  Diurium  Biof/raphicum ;  Alegamhe,  I:iiblio- 
theca  Scriptorum  Societatis  Jesu  ;  Jocher,  A  ll<jemeines 
Gelehrten- Lexikon,  s.  v.      (B.  P.) 

W^anker,  Ferdinand  (Je.minian,  a  Catholic  divine 
of  Germany,  was  born  Oct.  1,  1758,  at  Freiburg,  in  the 
Breisgau,  where  he  also  studied,  and  where,  on  account 
of  his  excellent  examination,  he  was  promoted  as  doctor 
of  divinity.  In  1782  he  received  holy  orders  at  Con- 
stance, in  1783  was  made  subregens  at  the  seminary  in 
Freiburg,  and  in  1788  was  appointed  professor  of  ethics. 
For  a  great  many  years  he  occupied  this  chair,  and  was 
about  to  be  confirmed  as  archbishop  of  Freiburg,  when 
he  died,  Jan.  19,  1824.  He  is  the  author  of  Christliche 
Sittenlehre  (LTm,  1794;  3d  ed.  Vienna,  1810).  He  also 
wrote,  Ueber  Vernunft  und  OJjenbarnufj  in  llinsirht  aiif 
die  muralischen  liediirfnisse  der  Menschlieit  (ibid.  1804; 
new  ed.  Freiburg,  1819):  —  Vorlcsunyen  iiber  Religion 
wich  Vernunft  und  OJhibarnnf/  ( Mayence,  1828),  etc. 
His  works  were  edited  by  Friedrich  Weick  (Sulzbach, 


1830  sq.  4  vols.).  See  Werner,  Gesch.  der  kafholischrn 
Theolo(/ie,\).'lM\  Hug,  Rede  auf  Ferd.  Waidcer,  Dr.  u. 
Prof,  der  T/ieoloi/ie  ;  Theolof/isches  Universal-  Lexikon, 
s.  v.;  Wilier,  IJandhuch  der  theolvtj.  Lit.  i,  286,31(5;  ii, 
324,  826.     (B.  P.) 

Wanley,  Nathaniel,  an  English  clergyman  and 
author,  was  born  at  Leicester  in  1633,  and  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.  He  became  minister  at  Beeby, 
Leicestershire, and  subsequently  vicarof  Trinity  Church, 
Coventry.  He  died  in  lt)8().  ]\Ir.  Wanley  was  the  au- 
thor of  Vox  Dei;  or.  The  Great  Duty  of  Refection  upon 
a  Mini's  Own  Ways  (London.  1658): — The  Wondei's  of 
the  Little  World;  or,  A  General  History  of  Man  (1678) : 
—  The  History  of  Man;  or.  The  Wonders  of  Human 
Natu7-e  in  Relation  to  the  Virtues,  Vices,  and  Defects  of 
Both  Sexes  (1704).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

"Wansleben,  JoiiANN  Miciiaei.,  an  Oriental  schol- 
ar and  traveller  in  Abyssinia  and'  P^gypt,  was  born  in 
Thuringia  in  1635.  He  was  living  at  Erfurth  in  1663, 
when  he  was  sent  by  Ernest,  duke  of  Saxe-tiotba,  with 
instructions  to  conciliate,  if  possible,  the  good-will  of  the 
Abyssinians,  and  open  u|i  the  way  for  teachers  of  the 
Reformed  religion.  He  lingered  in  Egypt,  and,  on  his 
return,  not  being  able  to  account  for  the  money  intrust- 
ed to  him,  revolted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
1667.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  whence  he  was  sent  by 
Colliert,  in  1672,  to  Egypt,  to  purchase  rare  manuscripts 
for  the  king's  library.  In  1(')78  he  became  vicar  of  a 
church  near  Fontainebleau,  and  subsccpiently  vicar  of 
Bouron,  where  he  died  in  1679.  He  was  the  author  of 
Hist  aria  Ecclesice  Alexandrines: — Relazione  dello  Stuto 
Presente  dell'  Egitto : — Nemvelle  Relation  en  Forme  de 
Journal  de  son  Voyage  Fait  en  Egypte  (1677).  See 
Mosheim,  Hist,  of  the  Church,  bk.  iv,  cent,  xvii,  §  ii,  pt. 
i,  ch.  ii. 

"Waple,  Edward,  an  English  clergjMnan  of  the 
17th  century,  became  prebendary  of  Bath  and  Wells  in 
1677;  archdeacon  of  Taunton  in  1682;  prebendary  of 
Winchester  in  1690;  and  died  in  1712.  He  was  the 
author  of  Book  (fthe  Revelation  I\iraphrased  (1693) : — 
and  Seventy  Sei-mons  (1714-20,  3  vols.;  a  second  edi- 
tion with  Life,  1729).  See  AWibone,  Diet,  of  B7  it.  and 
Amer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

"Wappers,  Gustave,  a  Flemish  painter,  was  born 
at  Antwerp  in  1803.  He  studied  there,  ami  afterwards 
at  Paris,  where  he  adopted  the  style  of  the  Romantic 
school.  In  1830  he  produced  the  Devotions  of  the  Bur- 
gomasters of  Leyden,  which  established  his  reputation  as 
an  original  historical  painter.  He  was  secretary  of 
Leopold  I,  who  made  him  a  baron ;  and  was  director  of 
the  Academy  of  Antwerp  until  about  1855,  when  he 
removed  to  Paris,  and  died  there  Dec.  6,  1874.  Among 
his  best  works  are,  Christ  at  the  Sepulchre: — Charles  I 
Taking  Leave  of  his  Children: — Charles  IX  on  the  Night 
of  St.  Bartholomew : — and  Execution  of  Anne  Boleyn. 

War  (prop,  dns,  ttoXejuoc,  but  represented  in  the 
Heb.  by  many  subsidiary  terms),  Huhrew.  We.  may 
define  war  as  "an  attempt  to  decide  a  contest  between 
princes,  states,  or  large  bodies  of  people,  by  resorting  to 
excessive  acts  of  violence,  and  compelling  claims  to  be 
conceded  by  force." 

I.  Eai-ly  History  of  Wa)fa7-e. — This  we  treat,  how- 
ever, only  in  its  relation  to  the  Hebrews. 

1.  Patriai-chal. — It  is  probable  that  the  first  wars 
originated  in  nomad  life,  and  were  occasioned  by  the 
disputes  which  arose  between  wandering  tribes  for  the 
exclusive  possession  of  pasturage  favorable  to  their 
flocks  and  herds.  Tribes  which  lived  by  hunting  were 
naturally  more  warlike  than  those  which  led  a  pastoral 
life;  and  the  latter,  again,  were  more  devoted  to  war 
than  agricultural  races.  There  was  almost  a  natural 
source  of  hostility  between  these  races;  the  hunters 
were  enraged  against  the  shepherds  because  the}'  ap- 
propriated animals  by  domestication,  and  the  shepherds 
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equally  hated  the  agriculturists  because  they  appropri- 
ated laud  liv  tillage,  and  thus  limited  the  range  of  pas- 
turage. Hunting  also  indisposed  those  who  lived  by 
the  chase  to  pursue  more  toilsome  and  less  exciting  oc- 
cupations; those  who  thus  supported  themselves  sought 
to  throw  all  the  burden  of  manual  labor  on  their  wives, 
their  children,  and  afterwards  on  persons  whom  they 
reduced  to  slavery.  There  is  a  universal  tradition  in 
Western  Asia,  that  Nimrod,  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 
"a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,"  was  the  tirst  who 
engaged  in  extensive  wars  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
slaves,  and  that  he  was  also  the  tirst  who  introduced 
the  practice  of  compelling  conquered  nations  to  rescue 
themselves  by  the  payment  of  tribute  as  a  ransom.  So 
earl}^  as  the  days  of  Abraham,  we  tind  that  wars  were 
undertaken  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  slaves 
and  tribute.  Chedorlaomer  forced  several  neighboring 
princes,  including  the  king  of  Sodom,  to  pay  him  trib- 
ute for  twelve  years;  and  when  they  ceased  to  submit 
to  this  exaction,  he  invaded  their  territories  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  inhabitants  to  slavery.  He  suc- 
ceeded, and  carrieil  away  a  host  of  captives,  among 
whom  were  Lot  and  his  family;  but  the  prisoners  were 
rescued  by  Abraham. 

2.  A  mong  the  Early  Nations,  Neiyhhors  to  the  Israel- 
ites.— From  the  existing  monuments  of  Egypt  and  As- 
syria, we  learn  that  war  was,  among  the  ancient  na- 
tions, the  main  business  of  life.  The  Egyptians  early 
possessed  a  considerable  standing  army,  which  was  prob- 
ably kept  up  by  conscription.  "  Wherever,"  says  Ro- 
sellini,  "the  armies  are  represented  on  the  great  monu- 
ments of  Egyi)t,  they  are  composed  of  troops  of  infantry, 
armed  with  the  bow  or  lance,  and  of  ranks  of  war-char- 
iots, drawn  by  two  horses.  The  few  figures  upon  horses 
almost  all  belong  to  foreigners."  Chariots  also  appear 
in  Homer,  as  the  principal  strength  of  the  Egyptian 
army  {/Had,  ix,  383).  Champollion  also  says  of  the 
war-chariots:  "This  was  the  cavalry  of  the  age;  cav- 
alry, proi)erly  speaking,  did  not  exist  then  in  Egypt." 
Hence,  when  Pharaoh  pursued  the  fugitive  Hebrews, 
he  "took  six  hundred  chosen  chariots,"  evidently  the 
royal  guard  ;  and  also  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  i.  e.  the 
remainder  of  liis  disposable  mounted  forces;  as  the  in- 
fantrj'  could  not  well  take  part  in  the  pursuit.  "And 
the  Egyptians  followed  them  and  overtook  them,  where 
they  were  encamped  by  the  sea,  all  the  chariot-horses 
of  Pharaoh  and  his  riders  and  his  host"  (Exod.  xiv,  6, 7, 
9,  23,  25,  26,  28).  The  Assyrian  monuments  exhumed 
b.v  Botta  and  Layard  exhibit  the  military  force  of  the 
Assyrians  as  composed  of  infantry,  armed  with  the  bow 
and  the  lance ;  also  of  war-chariots  and  regular  cavalry 
(Isa.  xxxvi,  8,  9;  Ezek.  xxiii,  12).  The  war-chariots 
which  are  depicted  on  the  walls  of  Khorsabad  are  low, 
with  two  small  wheels,  with  one  or  two  persons  stand- 
ing in  each,  besides  the  driver;  the  horses  are  full  of 
mettle,  some  of  them  spleudidly  caparisoned  (Nah.  iii, 
2,  3).     See  Chariot. 

IL  Military  Tactics  among  the  Hebi-eics.  —  (In  this 
section  we  follow  Kitto's  Cyclopmdia. )  The  Hebrew 
nation,  so  long  as  it  continued  in  Egyptian  bondage, 
might  be  regarded  as  unacquainted  with  military  af- 
fairs, since  a  jealous  government  would  scarcely  permit 
so  numerous  and  dense  a  population  as  the  pastoral 
families  of  Israel  which  retained  their  seat  in  Goshen 
certainly  were  to  be  in  possession  of  the  means  of  re- 
sistance to  authority;  but,  placed  as  this  portion  of  the 
people  was,  with  the  wanderers  of  the  wilderness  to  the 
south  and  the  mountain  robbers  of  Edom  to  the  east, 
some  kind  of  defence  must  have  been  i)rovided  to  pro- 
tect its  cattle  and,  in  a  measure,  to  cover  Lower  Eg^'pt 
itself  from  foreign  inroads.  Probably  the  laboring  pop- 
ulation, scattered  as  bondmen  through  the  Delta,  were 
alone  destitute  of  weapons;  while  the  shepherds  had 
the  same  kind  of  defensive  arms  which  are  still  in  use 
and  allowed  to  all  classes  in  Eastern  countries,  whatever 
be  their  condition.  This  mixed  state  of  their  social 
position  appears  to  be  countenanced  by  the  fact  that, 


when  suddenh'  permitted  to  depart,  the  whole  organi- 
zation required  for  the  movement  of  such  a  multitude 
was  clearly  in  force ;  yet  not  a  word  is  said  about  phys- 
ical means  to  resist  the  pursuing  Egyptians,  although 
at  a  subsequent  period  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were 
wanting  to  invade  Palestine,  but  that  special  causes  pre- 
vented them  from  being  immediately  resorted  to.  The 
Israelites  were,  therefore,  partlj'  armed;  they,  doubtless, 
had  their  bows  and  arrows,  clubs,  and  darts,  wicker  or 
ox-hide  shields,  and  helmets  (caps)  of  skins  or  of  woven 
rushes. 

From  their  familiar  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  insti- 
tutions, the  Israelites,  doul)tless,  copied  their  military 
organization,  as  soon  as  they  were  free  from  bondage, 
and  became  inured  to  a  warlike  life  during  their  forty 
years'  wandering  in  the  desert;  but  with  this  remarka- 
ble difference,  that  while  Egypt  reckoned  her  hundred 
thousands  of  regulars,  either  drawn  from  the  provinces 
or  nomes  by  a  kind  of  conscription,  such  as  is  to  be  seen 
on  the  monuments,  i)r  from  a  military  caste  of  hereditarv 
soldiers,  the  Hebrew  people,  having  preserved  the  patri- 
archal institution  of  nomads,  were  embodied  by  fami- 
lies and  tribes,  as  is  [)lainly  proved  by  the  order  of  march 
which  was  preserved  during  their  pilgrimage  to  the 
Land  of  Promise.  Tliat  order  likewise  reveals  a  mili- 
tary circumstance  which  seems  to  attest  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  greatest  and  most  warlike  masses  was 
not  on  the  left  of  the  order  of  movement — that  is,  to- 
wards their  immediate  enemies — but  always  to  the  front 
and  right,  as  if  even  then  the  most  serious  opposition 
might  be  expected  from  the  east  and  north-east — possi- 
bly from  a  reminiscence  of  past  invasions  of  the  giant 
races  and  of  the  tirst  conquerors,  furnished  with  cavalry 
and  chariots,  having  come  from  those  directions. 

At  the  time  of  the  departure  of  Israel,  horses  were 
not  yet  abundant  in  Egypt,  for  the  pursuing  army  had 
only  six  hundred  chariots;  and  the  shepherd  people 
were  even  prohiljited  from  breeding  or  possessing  them. 
The  Hebrews  were  enjoined  to  trust,  under  divine  pro- 
tection, to  the  energies  of  infantry  alone,  their  future 
country  being  chiefly  within  the  basin  of  high  moun- 
tains, and  the  march  thither  over  a  district  of  Arabia 
where,  to  this  day,  horses  are  not  in  use.  We  may  in- 
fer that  the  inspired  lawgiver  rejected  horses  because 
the}'  were  already  known  to  be  less  tit  for  defence  at 
home  than  for  distant  expeditions  of  conquest,  in  which 
it  was  not  intended  that  the  chosen  people  should  en- 
gage. 

Where  such  exact  order  and  instruction  existed,  it 
may  not  be  doubted  that  in  military  affairs,  upon  which, 
in  the  tirst  years  of  emancipation,  so  much  of  future 
power  and  success  was  to  depend,  measures  no  less 
appropriate  were  taken,  and  that,  with  the  Egyptian 
model  universally  known,  similar  institutions  or  others 
equally  efficient  were  adopted  b\'  the  Israelites.  Great 
tribal  ensigns  they  had,  and  thence  we  may  infer  the 
existence  of  others  for  subordinate  divisions.  Like  the 
Egyptians,  they  could  move  in  columns  and  form  well- 
ordered  ranks  in  deep  fronts  of  battle;  and  tliey  acted 
upon  the  best  suggestions  of  human  ingenuity  united 
with  physical  daring,  except  when  expressly  ordered  to 
trust  to  divine  interposition.  The  force  of  circumstances 
caused  in  time  modifications  of  importance  to  be  made, 
where  doctrine  had  interfered  with  what  was  felt  to 
hinge  on  political  necessities;  but  even  then  they  were 
long  and  urgentlj'  wanted  before  they  took  place,  al- 
though the  people  in  religion  were  constantly  disregard- 
ing the  most  important  points,  and  forsaking  that  God 
who,  they  all  knew  and  believed,  had  taken  them  out 
of  bondage  to  make  them  a  great  nation.  Tluis,  al- 
though, from  the  time  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Manas- 
seh  received  their  allotment  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  pos- 
session of  horses  became  in  some  measure  necessary  to 
defend  their  frontier,  still  the  people  persisted  for  ages 
in  abstaining  from  them,  and  even  in  the  time  of  David 
would  not  use  them  when  the}-  were  actually  captured; 
but  when  the  policy  of  Solomon  had  made  extensive 
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conquests,  the  injunction  was  set  aside,  because  horses 
became  all-imiiorlant.  From  the  Captivity  till  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  remnant  of  the  East- 
ern tribes  were  in  part  warlike  equestrian  nomads,  who 
struck  terror  into  the  heart  of  tlie  fonniiiable  Persian 
cavalry,  won  great  battles,  and  even  captured  Partliian 
kings.  When  both  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel 
were  again  contiiied  to  the  mountains,  they  reduced 
their  cavalry  to  a  small  body;  because,  it  may  be,  tlie 
nature  of  the  soil  within  the  basin  of  the  Libanus  was, 
as  it  still  is,  unfavorable  to  breeding  horses.  Another 
instance  of  unwillingness  to  violate  ancient  institutions 
is  found  in  the  Hebrews  abstaining  from  active  war  on 
the  Sabbath  until  the  time  of  the  Maccabets. 

There  are,  however, indications  in  their  military  trans- 
actions, from  the  time  Assyrian  and  Persian  con(iuerors 
pressed  upon  the  Israelitish  states,  and  still  more  after 
the  Captivity,  which  show  the  iutluence  of  Asiatic  mili- 
tary ideas,  according  to  which  the  masses  do  not  act  with 
ordered  unity,  but  trust  to  the  more  adventurous  in  the 
van  to  decide  the  fate  of  battle.  Later  still,  under  the 
Maccabees,  the  systematic  discipline  of  Macedonian  im- 
portation can  be  observed,  even  though  in  Asia  the 
Greek  method  of  training,  founded  on  mathematical 
principles,  had  never  been  fully  complied  with,  or  had 
been  moditied  by  the  existence  of  new  circumstances 
and  new  elements  of  destruction  ;  such,  for  example,  as 
the  use  of  great  bodies  of  light  cavalry,  showering  mill- 
ions of  arrows  upon  their  enemies,  and  lighting  elephants 
introduced  by  the  Ptolemies. 

But  all  these  practices  became  again  modified  in 
Western  Asia  when  Koman  dominion  had  superseded 
the  Greek  kingdoms.  Even  the  Jews,  as  is  evident 
from  Josephus,  modelled  their  military  force  on  the  Im- 
perial plan ;  their  infantry  became  armed  and  was  ma- 
noeuvred in  accordance  with  that  system  which  every- 
where gave  victory  by  means  of  the  firmness  and  mo- 
bility which  it  imparted.  The  masses  were  composed 
of  cohorts,  or  their  equivalents,  consisting  of  ceiituriai 
and  decuria^,  or  subdivisions  into  hundreds,  fifties,  and 
tens  —  similar  to  modern  battalions,  companies,  and 
squads;  and  the  commanders  were  of  like  grades  and 
numbers.  Thus  the  people  of  Israel  and  the  nations 
around  them  cannot  be  accurately  considered,  in  a  mili- 
tary view,  without  taking  into  account  the  successive 
changes  here  noticed;  for  they  had  the  same  influence 
which  military  iiniovations  had  in  Europe  between  the 
ieras  of  Charlemagne  and  the  emjjeror  Charles  V,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  cannon — that  invention  for  a  long 
time  making  no  greater  alteration  in  the  constitution 
of  armies  than  the  perfection  of  war  machines  produced 
upon  the  military  institutions  of  antiquity. 

The  army  of  Israel  was  chiefly  composed  of  infantry, 
as  before  remarked,  formed  into  a  trained  body  of  spear- 
men, and,  in  greater  luimlicrs,  of  slingers  and  archers, 
with  horses  and  chariots  in  small  proportion,  excepting 
during  the  periods  when  the  kingdom  extended  over 
the  desert  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  irregulars  were  drawn 
from  the  families  and  tribes,  particularly  Ephraim  and 
Benjamin;  but  the  heavy- armed  derived  their  chief 
strength  from  Judah,  and  were,  it  ajipears,  collected  by 
a  kind  of  conscription — by  tribes,  like  the  earlier  Roman 
armies  —  not  through  the  instrumentality  of  selected 
olKcers,  but  by  genealogists  of  each  tribe  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  princes.  Of  those  returned  on  the 
rolls,  a  proportion  greater  or  less  was  selected,  according 
to  the  exigency  of  the  time;  and  the  whole  male  popu- 
lation might  be  called  out  on  extraordinary  occasions. 
When  kings  had  rendered  the  system  of  government 
better  organized,  there  was  an  officer  denominated 
^13Tr,  Khotei;  a  sort  of  muster- master,  who  had  re- 
turns of  the  effective  force  or  number  of  soldiers  ready 
for  service,  but  who  was  subordinate  to  the  "SIO,  so- 
pher,  or  scribe,  a  kind  of  secretary  of  state.  These  of- 
ticers,  or  the  shoterim,  struck  out  or  excused  from  ser- 
vice :  (1)  those  who  had  built  a  house  without  having 


yet  inhabited  it;  (2)  those  who  had  planted  an  olive  or 
vineyard  and  had  not  tasted  the  fruit,  which  gave  leave 
of  absence  for  live  years;  (3)  those  who  were  betrothed, 
or  had  been  married  less  than  one  year;  (4)  the  faint- 
hearted, whicdi  may  mean  the  constitutionally  delicate, 
rather  than  the  cowardly,  as  that  quality  is  seldom  own- 
ed without  |)ersonal  inconvenience,  and  where  it  is  no 
longer  a  shame  the  rule  woidd  destroy  every  levy. 

The  levies  were  drilled  to  march  in  ranks  (1  Chron. 
xii,  38),  ami  in  column  by  fives  (C'^TT'^fl,  r/iaiiiDn/iim) 
abreast  (Exod.  xiii,  18);  hence  it  may  be  inferred  that 
they  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  system  a  decimal  for- 
mation—  two  fifties  in  each  divisi(ui  making  a  solid 
sipiare,  equal  in  rank  and  file  :  for  twice  ten  in  rank  and 
five  in  file  being  told  olf  by  right-hand  and  left-hand 
files,  a  command  to  the  left-hand  files  to  face  about  and 
march  six  or  eight  paces  to  the  rear,  then  to  front  and 
lake  one  step  to  the  right,  woulil  make  the  hundred  a 
solid  square,  with  only  the  additional  distance  between 
the  right-hand  or  immoved  files  necessary  to  use  the 
shield  and  spear  without  hindrance;  while  the  depth 
being  again  reduced  to  five  files,  they  could  face  to  the 
right  or  left  and  march  firmly  in  column,  passing  every 
kind  of  ground  without  breaking  or  lengthening  their 
order.  The  peijtastichous  system,  or  arrangement  of 
five  men  in  depth,  was  effected  by  the  simple  evolution 
just  mentioned,  to  its  own  condensation  to  double  num- 
ber, and  at  the  same  time  afforded  the  necessary  space 
between  the  standing  files  of  spearmen,  or  light  infantry, 
for  handling  their  weapons  without  obstacle  —  always 
a  primary  object  in  every  ancient  system  of  training. 
Between  the  fifth  and  sixth  rank  there  was  thus  space 
made  for  the  ensign-bearer,  who,  as  he  then  stood  ])re- 
cisely  between  the  companies  of  fifty  each,  had  probably 
some  additional  width  to  handle  his  ensign,  being  sta- 
tioned between  the  four  middlemost  men  in  the  square — 
having  five  men  in  file  and  five  in  rank  before,  behind, 
and  on  each  side.  There  he  was  the  regulator  of  their 
order,  coming  to  the  front  in  advancing,  and  to  the  rear 
in  retreating;  and  this  mav^  explain  why  <tW\;oc,  a  file, 
and  the  Hebrew  def/el  and  ties,  an  ensign,  are  in  many 
cases  regarded  as  synonymous.  Although  neither  the 
Egyptian  depth  of  formation,  if  we  may  judge  from 
their  pictured  monuments,  nor  the  Greek  phalanx,  nor 
the  Roman  legion,  was  constructed  upon  decimal  princi- 
ples, yet  the  former  was  no  doubt  so  in  its  origin,  since 
it  was  the  model  of  the  Israelites;  and  the  tetrastichal 
system,  which  afterwards  succeeded,  shows  that  it  was 
not  the  original,  since  even  in  the  phalanx,  where  the 
files  formed,  broke,  and  doubled  by  fours,  eights,  six- 
teens,  and  thirty-twos,  there  remained  names  of  sections 
which  indicated  the  first -mentioned  division.  Such 
was  the  pentacontarchy,  denoting  some  arrangement 
of  fifty,  while  in  reality  it  consisted  of  sixty-four;  and 
the  decany  and  decurio,  though  derived  from  a  decimal 
order,  signified  an  entire  file  or  a  compact  line  in  the 
phalanx,  without  reference  to  number. 

With  centuries  thus  arranged  in  masses,  both  mova- 
ble and  solid,  a  front  of  battle  could  be  formed  in  simple 
decimal  progression  to  a  thousand,  ten  thousand,  and  to 
an  army  at  all  times  formidable  by  its  depth,  and  by 
the  facility  it  afforded  for  the  light  troops,  chariots  of 
war,  and  cavalry  to  rally  behind  and  to  issue  from 
thence  to  the  front.  Archers  and  slingers  coidd  ph* 
their  missiles  from  the  rear,  which  would  be  more  cer- 
tain to  reach  an  enemy  in  close  conflict  than  was  to  be 
found  the  case  with  the  Greek  phalanx,  because  from 
the  great  depth  of  that  body  missiles  from  behind  were 
liable  to  fall  among  its  own  front  ranks.  These  divi- 
sions were  commanded,  it  seems,  by  D*'3'^ltp,  ketsinim, 
officers  in  charge  of  one  thousand,  who,  in  the  first 
ages,  may  have  been  the  heads  of  houses,  but  in  the 
time  of  the  kings  were  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  had 
a  seat  in  the  councils  of  war;  but  the  commander  of  the 
host,  t<2;jri  hv  "I'O,  sar  al  Iw-tsuha  —  such  as  Joab, 
Abiicr,  Benaiab,  etc. — was  either  the  judge,  or,  under  the 
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judge  or  king,  the  supreme  head  of  the  army,  and  one 
of  the  highest  officers  in  the  State.  He  as  well  as  the 
king  had  an  armor-bearer,  whose  duty  was  not  only  to 
bear  his  shield,  spear,  or  bow,  and  to  carry  orders,  but, 
above  all,  to  be  at  the  chief's  side  in  the  hour  of  battle 
(Judg.  ix,  54;  1  Sara,  xiv,  G;  xxxi,  4,  5).  Besides  the 
royal  guards  there  was,  as  early,  at  least,  as  the  time  of 
David,  a  select  troop  of  heroes,  who  appear  to  have  had 
au  institution  very  similar  in  principle  to  our  modern 
orders  of  knighthood,  and  may  have  originated  the  dis- 
tinctive marks  already  pointed  out  as  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  for  it  seems  they  strewed  their  hair  with  gold- 
dust.     See  Armor. 

In  military  operations,  such  as  marches  in  quest  of, 
or  in  the  presence  of,  an  enemy,  and  in  order  of  battle, 
the  forces  were  formed  into  three  divisions,  each  com- 
manded by  a  chief  captain  or  commander  of  a  corps,  or 
third  part  (Tl'^iVj.  sJialisfi),  as  was  also  the  case  with 
other  armies  of  the  East;  these  constituted  the  centre 
and  right  anil  left  wing,  and  during  a  march  formed  the 
van,  centre,  and  rear.  The  great  camp  in  the  wilder- 
ness was  composed  of  four  of  these  triple  bodies  disposed 
in  a  quadrangle,  each  front  having  a  great  central  stand- 
ard for  its  leading  tribe,  and  another  tribal  one  in  each 
wing. 

The  war-cry  of  the  Hebrews  was  not  intonated  by 
the  ensign-bearers,  as  in  the  West,  but  by  a  Levite;  for 
priests  had  likewise  charge  of  the  trumpets  and  the 
sounding  of  signals ;  and  one  of  them,  called  "  the  anoint- 
ed for  war,"  who  is  said  to  have  had  the  charge  of  ani- 
mating the  army  to  action  by  an  oration,  may  have 
been  appointed  to  utter  the  cry  of  battle  (Dent,  xx,  2).  It 
was  a  mere  shout  (1  Sam.  xvii,  20),  or,  as  in  later  ages. 
Hallelujah  !  while  the  so-called  mottoes  of  the  central 
banners  of  the  four  great  sides  of  the  square  of  Judah, 
Reuben,  Ephraim,and  Dan  were  more  likely  the  battle- 
songs  which  each  of  the  fronts  of  the  might}'  army  had 
sung  on  commencing  the  march  or  advancing  to  do  bat- 
tle (Numb.  X,  34, 35, 36;  Deut.  vi,  4).  These  verses  may 
have  been  sung  even  before  the  two  books  wherein  they 
are  now  found  were  written,  and  indeed  the  sense  of  the 
text  indicates  a  past  tense.  It  was  to  these,  we  think, 
Jehoshaphat  addressed  himself  when  about  to  engage 
the  Moabites :  he  ordered  '•  the  singers  before  the  Lord" 
to  chant  the  response  (2  Chron.  xx,  21), "  Praise  the  Lord, 
for  his  mercy  endureth  forever."  With  regard  to  the 
pass-word,  the  sign  of  mutual  recognition  occurs  in  Judg. 
vii,  18,  when,  after  the  men  had  blown  their  trumpets 
and  shown  light,  they  cried,  "The  sword  of  the  Lord 
and  of  Gideon" — a  repetition  of  the  very  words  over- 
heard by  that  chief  while  watching  the  hostile  army. 

Before  an  engagement  the  Hebrew  soldiers  were 
spared  fatigue  as  much  as  possible,  and  food  was  dis- 
tributed to  them  ;  their  arms  were  enjoined  to  be  in  the 
best  order,  and  they  formed  a  line,  as  before  described, 
of  solid  squares  of  hundreds,  each  square  being  ten  deep, 
and  as  many  in  breadth,  with  sufficient  intervals  be- 
tween the  tiles  to  allow  of  facility  in  the  movements, 
the  management  of  the  arms,  and  the  passage  to  the 
front  or  rear  of  slingers  and  archers.  These  last  occu- 
pied posts  according  to  circumstances,  on  the  flanks  or 
in  advance,  but  in  the  heat  of  battle  were  sheltered  be- 
hind the  squares  of  spearmen ;  the  slingers  were  always 
stationed  in  the  rear,  until  they  were  ordered  forward 
to  cover  the  front,  impede  a  hostile  approach,  or  com- 
mence an  engagement,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  mod- 
ern skirmishers.  Meantime  the  king,  or  his  represent- 
ative, appeared  clad  in  the  sacred  ornaments  (^"i"lln 
lU"1p,  hadrey  kodesh,  in  our  version  rendered  "  the  beauty 
of  holiness,"  Psa.  ex,  3 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  21),  and  proceeded 
to  make  the  final  dispositions  for  battle,  in  the  middle 
of  his  chosen  braves,  and  attended  bj-  priests,  who,  by 
their  exhortations,  animated  the  ranks  within  hearing, 
while  the  trumpets  waited  to  sound  the  signal.  It  was 
now,  with  the  enemy  at  baud,  we  may  suppose,  that  the 


slingers  would  be  ordered  to  pass  forward  between  the 
intervals  of  the  line,  and,  opening  their  order,  would  let 
fly  their  stone  or  leaden  missiles,  until,  by  the  gradual 
approach  of  the  ojjposing  fronts,  they  would  be  hemmed 
in  and  recalled  to  the  rear,  or  ordered  to  take  an  appro- 
priate position.  Then  was  the  time  when  the  trumpet- 
bearing  priests  received  command  to  sound  the  charge, 
and  when  the  shout  of  battle  burst  forth  from  the  ranks. 
The  signal  being  given,  the  heavy  infantry  would  press 
forward  under  cover  of  their  shields,  with  the  IT^I,  ru- 
mach,  protruded  directly  upon  the  front  of  the  enemy ; 
the  rear  ranks  might  then,  when  so  armed,  cast  their 
darts,  and  the  archers,  behind  them  all,  shoot  high,  so 
as  to  pitch  their  arrows  over  the  lines  before  them  into 
the  dense  masses  of  the  enemy  beyond.  If  the  opposing 
forces  broke  through  the  line,  we  may  imagine  a  body  of 
charioteers  in  reserve  rushing  from  their  post  and  cliarg- 
ing  in  among  the  disjointed  ranks  of  the  enem}'  before 
they  could  reconstruct  their  order;  or,  wheeling  round 
a  flank,  fall  upon  the  rear;  or  being  encountered  by  a 
similar  manceuvre,  and  perhaps  repulsed,  or  rescued  by 
Hebrew  cavalry.  The  king,  meanwhile,  surrounded  by 
his  princes,  posted  close  to  the  rear  of  his  line  of  battle, 
and,  in  the  middle  of  showered  missiles,  would  watch  the 
enemy  and  strive  to  remedy  every  disorder.  Thus  it 
was  that  several  of  the  sovereigns  of  Judah  were  slain 
(2  Chron.  xviii,  33 ;  xxxv,  23),  and  that  such  an  enor- 
mous waste  of  human  life  took  place;  for  two  hostile 
lines  of  masses,  at  least  ten  in  depth,  advancing  under 
the  confidence  of  breastplate  and  shield,  when  once  en- 
gaged hand  to  hand,  had  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  nat- 
ure to  retreat;  because  the  hindermost  ranks, not  being 
exposed  personally  to  the  first  slaughter,  would  not,  and 
the  foremost  could  not,  fall  back ;  neither  could  the 
commanders  disengage  the  line  without  a  certainty  of 
being  routed.  The  fate  of  the  day  was  therefore  no 
longer  within  the  control  of  the  chief,  and  nothing  but 
obstinate  valor  was  left  to  decide  the  victory.  Hence, 
with  the  stubborn  character  of  the  Jews,  battles  fought 
among  themselves  were  particularly  sanguinary ;  such, 
for  example,  as  that  in  which  Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel, 
was  defeated  by  Abijah  of  Judah  (xiii,  3-17),  wherein, 
if  there  be  no  error  of  copyists,  there  was  a  greater 
slaughter  than  in  ten  such  battles  as  that  of  Leipsie,  al- 
though on  that  occasion  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand combatants  were  engaged  for  three  successive  days, 
provided  with  all  the  implements  of  modern  destruction 
in  full  activity.  Under  such  circumstances  defeat  led 
to  irretrievable  confusion,  and,  where  either  party  pos- 
sessed superiority  in  cavalry  and  chariots  of  war,  it 
would  be  materially  increased;  but  where  the  infantry 
alone  had  principally  to  pursue  a  broken  enemy,  that 
force,  loaded  with  shields  and  preserving  order,  could 
overtake  very  few  who  chose  to  abandon  their  defensive 
armor,  unless  they  were  hemmed  in  by  the  locality. 
Sometimes  a  part  of  the  army  was  posted  in  ambush, 
but  this  manoeuvre  was  most  commonly  practiced  against 
the  garrisons  of  cities  (Josh,  viii,  12 ;  Judg.  xx,  38).  In 
the  case  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv,  15),  when  he  led  a  small 
body  of  his  own  people,  suddenh'  collected,  and,  falling 
upon  the  guard  of  the  captives,  released  them,  and  re- 
covered the  booty,  it  was  a  surprise,  not  an  ambush ; 
nor  is  it  necessarj'  to  suppose  that  he  fell  in  with  the 
main  army  of  the  enemy.  At  a  later  period  there  is  no 
doubt  the  Hebrews  formed  their  armies,  in  imitation  of 
the  Romans,  into  more  than  one  line  of  masses,  and 
modelled  their  military  institutions  as  near  as  possible 
upoli  the  same  system. 

Such  were  the  instruments  and  the  institutions  of  war 
which  the  Hebrew  people,  as  well  as  the  nations  which 
surrounded  them,  appear  to  have  adopted;  but  in  the 
conquest  of  the  Promised  Land,  as  regarded  their  ene- 
mies, the  laws  of  war  prescribed  to  them  were,  for  pur- 
poses which  we  cannot  now  fully  appreciate,  more  se- 
vere than  in  other  cases.  All  the  nations  of  anticpiity 
were  cruel  to  the  vanquished,  perhaps  the  Romans  most 
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of  all:  even  the  Egyptians,  in  the  sculptures  of  their 
monuments,  attest  the  same  disposition— the  males  be- 
ing very  fjcnerally  slauiihtered,  and  tlie  women  and  chil- 
dren sold  lor  slaves.  With  rej^ard  to  the  spoil,  except 
in  the  special  case  just  referred  to,  the  Hebrews  divided 
it-  in  part  with  those  who  remained  at  home,  and  with 
the  Levites,  and  a  portion  was  set  apart  as  an  oblation 
to  the  Lord  (Numb,  xxxi,  50).  This  right  of  spoil  and 
prey  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  military  institu- 
tions where  the  army  received  no  pay.  ^^'^,  shcildl, 
that  is,  the  armor,  clothes,  money,  and  furniture,  and 
m'pb^,  malkdach,  prey,  consisting  of  the  captives  and 
live-stock,  were  collected  into  one  general  mass,  and 
then  distributed  as  stated  above;  or,  in  the  time  of  the 
kings,  were  shared  in  great  part  by  ihe  crown,  which 
then,  no  doubt,  took  care  to  subsist  tiie  army  and  grant 
military  rewards.     See  An  .my. 

III.  Military  P)-eparnlions,  Operations,  and  Results. 
— (In  this  section  we  follow  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible.) 
Before  entering  on  a  war  of  aggression,  the  Hebrews 
sought  for  the  divine  sanction  by  consulting  either  the 
Urim  and  Thuniniim  (Judg.  i,  1;  xx,  27,  28 ;  1  Sam. 
xiv,  37;  xxiii,  2;  xxviii,  (>:  xxx,  8)  or  some  acknowl- 
edged prophet  (1  Kings  xxii,  6 ;  2  Chron.  xviii,  5).  The 
heathens  betook  themselves  to  various  kinds  of  divina- 
tion for  the  same  purpose  (Ezek.  xxi,  21).  Divine  aid 
was  further  sought  in  actual  warfare  by  bringing  into 
the  field  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  was  the  sym- 
bol of  Jehovah  himself  (1  Sam.  iv,  4-18;  xiv,  18);  a 
custom  which  prevailed  certainly  down  to  David's  time 
(2  Sam.  xi,  11;  comp.  Psa.  Ixviii,  1,  24).  During  the 
wanderings  in  the  wilderness  the  signal  for  warlike  prep- 
arations was  sounded  by  priests  with  the  silver  trump- 
ets of  the  sanctuary  (Numb,  x,  9;  xxxi,  6).  Formal 
proclamations  of  war  were  not  interchanged  between 
the  belligerents;  but  occasionally  messages  either  dep- 
recatory or  defiant  were  sent,  as  in  the  cases  of  Je|ih- 
thah  and  tlie  Ammonites  (Judg.  xi,  12-27),  Ben-hadad 
and  Ahab  (1  Kings  xx,  2),  and  again  Amaziah  and  Je- 
hoash  (2  Kings  xiv,  8).  Before  entering  the  enemy's 
district,  spies  were  sent  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the 
country  and  the  preparations  of  its  inhabitants  for  re- 
sistance (Numb,  xiii,  17;  Josh,  ii,  1;  Judg.  vii,  10;  1 
Sam.  xxvi,  4).  When  an  engagement  was  imminent, 
a  sacrifice  was  offered  (1  Sam.  vii,  9;  xiii,  9),  and  an  in- 
spiriting address  delivered  either  by  tlie  commander  (2 
Chron.  XX,  20)  or  by  a  priest  (Dent,  xx,  2).  Then  fol- 
lowed the  battle-signal,  sounded  forth  from  the  silver 
trumpets  as  already  described,  to  which  the  host  respond- 
ed bj'  shouting  the  war-cry  (1  Sam.  xvii,  52;  Isa.  xiii, 
13;  Jer.  1,  42;  Ezek.  xxi,  22;  Amos  i,  14).  The  com- 
bat often  assumed  the  fcirm  of  a  number  of  liand-to-hand 
contests,  depending  on  tlie  (jualities  of  the  individual 
soldier  rather  than  on  the  disposition  of  masses.  Hence 
the  high  value  attached  to  fleetness  of  foot  and  strength 
of  arm  (2  Sam.  i,  23;  ii,  18;  1  Chron.  xii,  8).  At  the 
same  lime,  various  strategic  devices  were  practiced,  such 
as  the  ambuscade  (Josh,  viii,  2, 12;  Judg.  xx,  36),  sur- 
prise (vii,  16),  or  circumvention  (2  Sam.  v,  23).  An- 
other mode  of  settling  the  dispute  was  by  the  selec- 
tion of  champions  (1  Sam.  xvii;  2  Sam.  ii,  14),  who 
were  spurred  on  to  exertion  by  the  offer  of  high  reward 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  25;  xviii,  25;  2  Sam.  xviii,  11 ;  1  Chron. 
xi,  6),  The  contest  having  been  decided,  the  conquer- 
ors were  recalled  from  the  pursuit  by  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  (2  Sam.  ii,  28;  xviii,  16;  xx,  22). 

The  siege  of  a  town  or  fortress  was  conducted  in  the 
following  manner:  A  Hue  of  circumvallation  (^lU'0,lit. 
an  "enclosing"  or  "  besieging," and  hence  applied  to  the 
wall  by  which  the  siege  was  effected)  was  drawn  round 
the  place  (  Ezek.  iv,  2  ;  ^lic.  v,  1),  constructed  out  of  the 
trees  found  in  the  neighborhood  (Dent,  xx,  20),  togeth- 
er with  earth  and  any  other  materials  at  hand.  This 
line  not  only  cut  off  the  besieged  from  the  surrounding 
country,  but  also  served  as  a  base  of  operations  for  the 
besiegers.     The  next  step  was  to  throw  out  from  this 


line  one  or  more  "mounts"  or  "banks"  (tnbsO.  Saal- 
schiitz  [Ai-chdol.  ii,  504]  understands  this  term  of  the 
scaling-ladder,  comparing  the  cognate  Milium  [Gen. 
xxviii,  12],  and  giving  the  verb  Khaphuh,  which  accom- 
panies solelah,  the  sense  of  a  "  hurried  advancing"  of 
the  ladder)  in  the  direction  of  the  cily  (2  Sam.  xx,  15; 
2  Kings  xix,  32;  Isa.  xxxvii,  33),  which  was  gradually 
increased  in  height  until  it  was  about  half  as  high  as 
the  city  wall.  On  this  mound  or  bank  towers  (p"'^. 
Some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  term.  Tlie 
sense  of  "  turrets"  assigned  to  it  by  Ciesenius  [  Thesaiir.  p. 
330]  has  been  objected  to  on  the  groinid  that  the  word 
always  appears  in  the  singular  number,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  expression  "  round  about"  the  city.  Hence 
the  sense  of  "circumvallation"  has  been  assigned  to  it 
by  Michaelis,  Kcil  [J  rchdol.  ii,  303],  and  others.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  in  this  case,  to  see  any  distinction 
between  the  terms  dayek  and  niatszor.  The  expression 
"  round  about"  may  refer  to  the  custom  of  casting  up 
banks  at  different  points:  the  use  of  the  singular  in  a 
collective  sense  forms  a  greater  difficulty)  were  erected 
(2  Kings  XXV,  1;  Jer.  Hi,  4;  Ezek.  iv,  2;  xvii,  17;  xxi, 
22;  xxvi,  8),  whence  the  sliugers  and  archers  might 
attack  with  effect.  Battering-rams  (C^"i3,  Ezek.  iv,  2 ; 
xxi,  22)  were  brought  up  to  the  walls  by  means  of  the 
bank,  and  scaling-ladders  might  also  be  placed  on  it. 
Undermining  the  walls,  though  practiced  by  the  Assyr- 
ians (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii,  371),  is  not  noticed  in  the  Bi- 
ble :  the  reference  to  it  in  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.,  in  Jer.  Ii, 
58,  is  not  warranted  by  the  original  text.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  walls  were  attacked  near  the  foinidation, 
either  by  individual  warriors  who  protected  themselves 
from  above  by  their  shields  (Ezek.  xxvi,  8),  or  by  the 
further  use  of  such  a  machine  as  the  helepoUs,  referred 
to  in  1  Mace,  xiii,  43.  This  is  described  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xxiii,  4, 10)  as  a  comliination  of  the  testudo 
and  the  battering-ram,  by  means  of  which  the  besiegers 
broke  through  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  and  thus 
"leaped  into  the  city;"  not  from  above,  as  the  words 
prima  facie  imply,  but  from  below.  Burning  the  gates 
was  another  mode  of  obtaining  ingress  (Judg.  ix,  52). 
The  water-supply  would  naturally  be  cut  off,  if  it 
were  possible  (Judith  vii,  7).  The  besieged,  meanwhile, 
strengthened  and  repaired  their  fortifications  (Isa.  xxii, 
10),  and  repelled  the  enemy  from  the  wall  by  missiles 
(2  Sam.  xi,  24),  by  throwing  over  beams  and  heavy 
stones  (Judg.  ix,  53;  2  Sam.  xi,  21  ;  Josephus,  Wtn:  v, 
3,  3;  6,  3),  by  pouring  down  boiling  oil  (ibid,  iii,  7, 
28),  or,  lastly,  by  erecting  fixed  engines  for  the  propul- 
sion of  stones  and  arrows  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  15).  See  En- 
gink.  Sallies  were  also  made  for  the  purpose  of  burn- 
ing the  besiegers'  works  (1  Mace,  vi,  31 ;  War,  v,  11,4), 
and  driving  them  away  from  the  neighborhood.  The 
foregoing  operations  receive  a  large  amount  of  illustra- 
tion from  the  representations  of  such  scenes  on  the  As- 
syrian slabs.  We  there  see  the  "  bank"  thrown  up  in 
the  form  of  an  inclined  plane,  with  the  battering-ram 
hauled  up  on  it  assaulting  the  walls;  movable  tow- 
ers of  considerable  elevation  brought  up,  whence  the 
warriors  discharge  their  arrows  into  the  city;  the  walls 
undermined,  or  attempts  made  to  destroy  them  by  pick- 
ing to  pieces  the  lower  courses;  the  defenders  actively 
engaged  in  archery,  and  averting  the  force  of  the  bat- 
tering-ram by  chains  and  ropes;  the  scaling-ladders  at 
length  brought,  and  the  conflict  become  hand-to-hand 
(Layard,  iXineveh,  ii,  366-374).  See  Battehing-ram; 
Levkr. 

The  treatment  of  the  conquered  was  extremely  severe 
in  ancient  times.  The  leaders  of  the  host  were  put  to 
death  (.)osh.  x,  26;  Judg.  vii,  25),  with  the  occasional 
indignity  of  decapitation  after  death  (1  Sam.  xvii,  51 ; 
2  Macc.xv,  30;  Josephus,  War,  i,  17,  2).  The  bodies 
of  the  soldiers  killed  in  action  were  plundered  (1  Sam. 
xxxi,  8;  2  Mace,  viii,  27);  the  survivors  were  either 
killed  in  some  .savage  manner  (Judg.  ix,  45;  2  Sam.  xii, 
31 ;  2  Chron,  xxv,  12),  mutilated  (Judg.  i,  6 ;  1  Sam.  xi, 
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2),  or  carried  into  captivity  (Numb,  xxxi,  26 ;  Deut.  xx, 
14).  Women  and  cliildrcn  were  occasionally  put  to 
death  with  the  greatest  barbarity  (2  Kings  viii,  12 ;  xv, 
16;  Isa.  xiii,  16,  18;  Hos.  x,  14;  xiii,  16;  Amos  i,  13; 
Nah.  iii,  10 ;  2  Mace,  v,  13) ;  but  it  was  more  usual  to 
retain  the  maidens  as  concubines  or  servants  (Judg.  v, 
30 ;  2  Kings  v,  2).  Sometimes  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  conquered  country  was  removed  to  a  distant 
liieality,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Israelites  when  subdued 
by  the  Assyrians  (xvii,  6),  and  of  the  .lews  by  the  Baby- 
lonians (xxiv,  14;  XXV,  11).  In  addition  to  these  meas- 
ures, the  towns  were  destroyed  (Judg.  ix,  45;  2  Kings 
iii,  25;  1  Mace,  v,  28,  51;  x,  84),  the  idols  and  shrines 
were  carried  off  (Isa.  xlvi,  1, 2),  or  destroyed  (1  Mace,  v, 
68 ;  x,  84) ;  the  fruit-trees  were  cut  down,  and  the  fields 
spoiled  bj'  overspreading  them  with  stones  (2  Kings  iii, 
19,  25);  and  the  horses  were  lamed  (2  Sam.  viii,  4; 
Josh,  xi,  6,  9).  If  the  war  was  carried  on  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  plunder  or  supremacy',  these  extreme 
measures  would  hardly  be  carried  into  execution ;  the 
conqueror  would  restrict  himself  to  rifling  the  treasuries 
(1  Kings  xiv,  26;  2  Kings  xiv,  14;  xxiv,  13),  or  levy- 
ing contributions  (xviii,  14).     See  Captive. 

The  Mosaic  law,  however,  mitigated  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  severity  of  the  ancient  usages  towards  the  van- 
quished. With  the  exception  of  the  Canaanites,  who 
were  delivered  over  to  the  ban  of  extermination  by  the 
express  command  of  God,  it  was  forbidden  to  the  Is- 
raelites to  put  to  death  any  others  than  males  bearing 
arms;  the  women  and  children  were  to  be  kept  alive 
(Deut.  XX,  13,  14).  In  a  similar  spirit  of  humanity  the 
Jews  were  prohibited  from  felling  fruit-trees  for  the 
purpose  of  making  siege-works  (ver.  19).  The  law  fur- 
ther restricted  the  power  of  the  conqueror  over  females, 
and  secured  to  them  humane  treatment  (xxi,  10-14). 
The  majority  of  the  savage  acts  recorded  as  having 
been  practiced  by  the  Jews  were  either  in  retaliation 
,  for  some  gross  provocation,  as  instanced  in  the  cases  of 
Adoni-bezek  (Judg.  i,  6,  7),  and  of  David's  treatment 
of  the  Ammonites  (2  Sam.  x,  2-4;  xii,  31;  1  Chron. 
XX,  3) ;  or  else  they  were  done  by  lawless  usurpers, 
as  in  Meuahem's  treatment  of  the  women  of  Tiphsah 
(2  Kings  XV,  16 ;  comp.  Judg.  ix,  45).  The  Jewish 
kings  generally  appear  to  have  obtained  credit  for 
clemency  (1  Kings  xx,  31;  comp.  2  Kings  vi,  20-23; 
Isa.  xvi,  5). 

The  conquerors  celebrated  their  success  by  the  erec- 
tion of  monumental  stones  (1  Sam.  vii,  12;  2  Sam.  viii, 
13,  where,  instead  of  "  gat  him  a  name,"  we  should  read 
"set  up  a  memorial"),  by  hanging  up  trophies  in  their 
public  buildings  (1  Sam.  xxi,  9;  xxxi,  10;  2  Kings  xi, 
10),  and  by  triumphal  songs  and  dances,  in  which  the 
whole  population  took  part  (Exod.  xv,  1-21 ;  .Judg.  v;  1 
Sam.  xviii,  6-8;  2  Sam.xxii;  Judith  xvi,  2-17;  1  Mace, 
iv,  24).  The  death  of  a  hero  was  commemorated  by  a 
dirge  (2  Sam.  i,  17-27  ;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  25),  or  by  a  na- 
tional mourning  (2  Sam.  iii,  31).  The  fallen  warriors 
were  duly  buried  (1  Kings  xi,  15),  their  arms  being  de- 
jjosited  in  the  grave  beside  them  (Ezek.  xxxii,  27),  while 
the  enemies'  corpses  were  exposed  to  the  beasts  of  prey 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  44;  Jer.  xxv,  33).  The  Israelites  were 
tlirected  to  undergo  the  purification  imposed  on  those 
who  had  touched  a  corpse,  before  they  entered  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  camp  or  the  sanctuary  (Numb,  xxxi,  19). 
See  Fight. 

IV.  Moral  Principles  Involved. — We  may  distinguish 
two  kinds  of  wars  among  the  Hebrews.  Some  were  of 
obligation,  being  expressly  commanded  by  the  Lord ; 
others  were  free  and  voluntary.  The  lirst  were  such  as 
those  against  the  Amalekites,  and  the  intrusive  and 
wicked  Canaanites,  nations  devoted  to  an  anathema. 
The  others  were  to  avenge  injuries,  insults,  or  offences 
against  the  nation.  Such  was  that  against  the  city  of 
(Jibeah,  and  against  the  tribe  of  Benjamin ;  and  such 
was  tliat  of  David  against  the  Ammonites,  whose  king 
had  insulted  his  ambassadors.  Or  they  were  to  main- 
tain and  defend  their  allies,  as  that  of  Joshua  against 
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the  kings  of  the  Canaanites,  to  protect  Gibeon.  In  fact, 
the  laws  of  Moses  suppose  that  Israel  might  make  war, 
and  oppose  enemies. 

As  to  details,  the  laws  of  war  among  the  Hebrews, 
as  we  have  seen,  permitted  severities  in  the  treatment 
of  the  conquered  such  as  we  should  not  now  approve. 
Probably  in  practice  limitations  were  put  upon  the  ab- 
stract rights  of  conquerors  among  the  Jews  just  as 
among  Christian  nations.  This  is  not  invalidated  by 
severities  such  as  those  of  Gideon  towards  the  kings 
who  had  enslaved  Israel  (Judg.  vii,  25;  viii,  18-21);  or 
of  David  cutting  off  and  carrying  away  the  head  of  the 
Philistine  champion  (1  Sam.  xvii,  54) ;  nor  by  such  ex- 
ceptional dealings  as  those  with  the  Midianites,  who 
had  made  themselves  almost  as  obnoxious  to  punish- 
ment as  the  devoted  Canaanites  (Numb.  xxxi).  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  fearful  threatening  in  Psa. 
cxxxvii,  8,  9 ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  contrast  the 
cruelty  of  putting  out  eyes  by  the  Philistines,  the  Am- 
monites, and  the  Chaldoeans  (Judg.  xvi,  21 ;  1  Sam.  xi, 
2;  2  Kings  xxv,  7).  The  treatment  of  the  men  of  Suc- 
coth  and  Penuel  by  (iideon,  of  the  Ephraimites  by 
Jephthah,  and  of  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  by  the  as- 
sembled Israelites  (Judg.  viii,  4-7  ;  xii,  1-6 ;  xxi,  8-12), 
are  uninistakably  punishments  of  extraordinary  sever- 
ity on  account  of  aggravated  acts  of  treason  against 
Jehovah.  The  treatment  of  ten  thousand  Edomites  by 
Amaziah  is  a  parallel  on  the  part  of  one  whose  princi- 
ples and  practice  ought  to  have  been  better  (2  Chron. 
xxv,  12).  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  were  not  usages  of  Judaism  as  such, 
nor  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews;  but  manifestations  of  the 
common  spirit  of  the  age  and  region,  which  the  Mosaic 
law  did  all  it  could,  as  we  have  seen,  to  soften  and  les- 
sen. Nor  should  we  try  a  distant  jera  by  the  rules  of 
modern  humanity  which  is  the  offshoot  of  Christianity. 
See  MosAiSM. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  wars  are,  under  any 
circumstances,  justifiable  from  Jewish  example.  While 
it  is  certain  that  the  practice  of  offensive  wars  cannot 
be  defended  by  reference  to  sacred  historj',  it  is  equally 
clear,  if  wars  must  be,  that  they  can  only  be  consistent 
with  the  light  of  that  dispensation  which  breathes  for- 
giveness and  forbearance  on  the  clear  and  obvious 
ground  of  necessity  and  self-defence.  When  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bible  shall  have  illuminated  the  minds  of 
all  nations,  wars  shall  cease  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  all  men  will  give  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace  and  good-will  will  universally  prevail 
(Psa.  xlvi,  9;  Ixxvi,  3;  Isa.  ii,  4  ;  Ezek.  xxxix,  9;  Luke 
ii,  14).     See  Peace. 

WAR,  Christian  Views  of.  I.  History  of  Opinion. 
— The  question  whether  war  is  allowable  to  Christians 
divides  itself  into  two,  which  are  intimately  related  to 
each  other:  (a)  Is  it  right  for  a  Christian  government 
to  carry  on  war?  and  (6)  is  a  Christian  subject  obliged 
to  serve  as  a  soldier?  Christianity  always  breathes  the 
spirit  of  peace  among  individuals  and  nations,  and  like- 
wise the  spirit  of  freedom  and  personal  respect,  yet  nev- 
er by  command  does  it  do  away  with  either  slavery  or 
war,  nor  does  it  forbid  civil  government  using  the  sword. 
The  objections  of  early  Christians  to  serve  in  war  were 
based  principally  upon  the  text  "  Whosoever  sheddeth 
blood,"  etc.  But  there  were  also  other  reasons.  The 
early  Christians  did  not  feel  obligated  to  serve  a  gov- 
ernment that  constantly  persecuted  them,  and  they  also 
dreaded  the  idolatry  connected  with  the  service  of  war. 
TertuUian  forbids  serving  as  a  common  soldier,  although 
such  were  not  so  imperatively  required  to  engage  in 
idolatry  as  were  those  of  higher  rank ;  yet  it  was  suffi- 
cient for  TertuUian  to  know  that  the  Roman  ensigns 
bore  images  and  pictures  of  idols  (see  Tertull.  Be 
Idololatria,  c.  xix ;  Be  Corona  Militls,  c.  xi ;  Apol. 
c.  xiii;  Ad  Scapulam,  c.  iv).  Notwithstanding  these 
objections,  a  great  many  Christians  served  as  soldiers. 
The  conversion  of  Constantine  and  the  exchange  of  the 
idol  standards  for  the  banner  of  the  Cross  laid  every 
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Christian  under  obligations  to  serve  as  a  soldier;  the 
interests  of  the  Church  and  State  having  now  become 
common. 

Augustine  speaks  of  himself  as  holding  no  conscien- 
tious scruples  concerning  Christians  serving  as  soldiers 
(A;j.  138,  ail  MarceUiiuun,  xii).  Tlie  opinions  of  the 
early  Christians  do  not  entirely  disapprove  military 
service  except  in  reference  to  the  clergy.  The  opinion 
of  Origen  is  now  limited  to  the  clergy  (^Cont.  Cdsum,  vii, 
73,74).  In  the  Homisli  Churcli  tlie  clergy  assume  the 
same  attitude  that  the  earlier  Christians  held,  namely, 
that  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  forbid  the  shedding 
of  blood;  yet  they  liold  that  the  more  closely  Churcli 
and  State  arc  united,  the  more  justifiable  is  war.  Re- 
ferring, also,  to  the  Old  Test,  and  to  the  Church  fa- 
thers, they  make  the  following  distinctions:  (1)  prose- 
cution of  war  in  itself  is  no  sin;  ("i)  the  clergy  are  not 
personally  to  handle  the  sword,  although  they  may  in- 
cite others  to  do  so.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  lias  continued,  to  a  great  extent,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Komish  Church  to-day  (Richter,  iv,  §  94, 
note  12). 

Yet  the  oft-repeated  threatcnings  and  rebukes  in  early 
Christian  documents  {A post.  Can.  Ixxxii,  c.  4,  23,  (ju. 
8 ;  Cone.  Tulet.  iv,  c.  45,  aim.  633  ;  Cone.  Meldense,  c. 
37,  ann.  845 ;  c.  2,  x;  c.  25,  x,  5,  39)  indicate  that  the 
warlike  inclinations  of  many  of  the  clergy  transgressed 
one  of  the  above  rules.  Athanasius  already  lamented 
that  bishops  engaged  in  war.  There  were  three  causes 
that  produced  this  spirit :  {<C)  zealotism,  which  was  anx- 
ious to  exterminate  heretics;  (U)  self-defence  in  case  of 
necessity;  (c).the  feudal  system  (see  Ziegler,  IvSi]- 
p6S,v\ov  Eeelesidsticum  [Wittenberg,  1672]).  In  the 
time  of  Chrysostom  the  monks  travelled  in  large  com- 
panies from  place  to  place  with  imperial  authority  to 
exterminate  heathenism ;  and  that  which  had  a  rough 
unsystematic  commencement  became  very  effectually 
systematized  in  after-ages.  During  the  crusades  bish- 
ops became  renowned  as  military  men  (Raumer,  Hohen- 
staufen,  ch.i) ;  and  these  holy  wars  were  carriexl  on  by 
the  Church  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  part,  so  to 
speak,  of  tlie  Church  itself,  in  the  form  of  the  different 
orders  of  knights.  This  warlike  spirit  became  so  com- 
mon among  the  clergy  that  whenever  anything  was  to 
be  gained,  they  were  ever  ready  for  war. 

The  question  as  to  whether  individuals  are  obligated 
to  serve  as  soldiers  depends  largely  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  coimtry  in  which  they  live.  So  far  as  the 
Evangelical  Churcli  is  concerned  in  the  question  wheth- 
er war  is  allowable  to  Christians,  we  have  sufficient 
proof  that  the  Reformers  believed  it  to  be  right  for 
Christians  to  use  the  sword.  The  A  iir/shurg  Confession 
refers  to  this  subject  in  art.  16  ("Docent  quod  Chris- 
tianis  liceat  jure  bellare").  Only  a  few  small  sects  are 
opposed  to  Christians  engaging  in  war.  The  evangel- 
ical doctrine  has  generally  been  on  the  affirmative  side 
of  the  question  (see  Reinhard,  Afo7-aL  §  244,  302;  Au- 
mon,  Handb.d.christL  Siltenlehre,  §  181 ,  Ilarless,  Christl. 
Ethik,  p.  250).  Schleiermacher  {Die  ehristl.  Sitte,  p.  273) 
contends  that  every  individual  is  bound  to  obedience 
when  a  call  to  war  is  made  ;  so  also  Hegel,  "  The  agita- 
tion of  war  purifies  a  nation"  {Rechtsphilos.  p.  324).  The 
Evangelical  Church  at  large  has  no  ban  against  clergj' 
serving  in  war. — \\iinos^,Renl-I-'neiiklop.\\n,H\  sq. 

II.  Dor/malic  I'ieir. — These  modern  opinions  in  de- 
fence of  warfare,  however,  have  evidently  grown  out  of 
a  desire  to  conciliate  the  civil  power,  and  are  clearly 
opposed  to  the  ancient  Christian  doctrine  and  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  (iospel,  as  well  as  to  specific  precepts 
in  the  New  Test.  (Matt,  v,  39;  Rom.  xii,  17-21.  etc.). 
The  appeal  to  a  few  passages  is  futile  against  this  (e.  g. 
Luke  xxii,26;  comp.  i\Iatt.  xxvi,  52.  Rom.  xiii,  4  re- 
fers only  to  magisterial  or  municipal  justice).  The  lame 
effort  to  avoid  the  force  especially  of  Christ's  command 
may  be  strikingly  seen  in  Stier's  inconclusive  argument 
{Woi-(ls  of  the  Lord  JesKs  [.\mer.  ed.],  i,  74),  who  con- 
tends that  because  they  live  in  an.  evil  world  Christians 


are  justified  in  resorting  to  arms:  as  if  two  wrongs 
made  one  right!  Doubtless  all  men  have  a  mitural  and 
even  a.  jwliiieal  right  to  take  up  arms  in.  a  just  cause; 
but  as  Christians  they  are  required  to  hold  these  rights 
in  abeyance,  and  trust  to  the  divine  protection.  AV'heth- 
er  in  absolute  self-defence  they  may  not  exert  physical 
force,  even  to  the  extent  of  homicide,  may,  indeed,  be 
left  an  open  question  ;  but  warfare,  as  usually  carried  on 
by  nations,  scarcely  ever  conies  under  this  extreme  cat- 
egory'. On  the  other  hand,  no  humane,  much  less  god- 
ly mail,  can  look  abroad  at  the  diabolism  of  war,  as  sys- 
tematically practiced  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  with- 
out the  most  intense  horror  and  deprecation.  That  he 
should  deliberately  enter  upon  such  a  course  of  action, 
involving,  as  it  must,  not  only  the  immense  destruction 
of  human  life  and  property,  but  also  the  ruin  and  mis- 
ery of  helpless  and  innocent  families,  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment be  reconciled  with  the  inqiulses  of  philanthropy, 
much  less  with  the  principles  of  Christianity,  which 
teach  universal  love  and  beneficence.  To  justify  such 
conduct  from  considerations  of  personal,  local,  or  tem- 
porary advantage,  or  even  of  national  gain  and  ad- 
vancement, is  clearly  to  adopt  the  damnable  doctrine 
that  "we  may  do  evil  in  order  that  good  may  come" 
(Rom.  iii,  8).  Least  of  all  can  a  Christian  consistently 
adopt  warfare  as  a  profession,  and  hold  himself  subject 
to  even  his  country's  call  in  any  cause,  without  the  priv- 
lege  of  deciding  for  himself  the  justice  of  the  quarrel. 

Casuists  have  usually  relieved  the  Christian  con- 
science in  such  cases  b}'  throwing  the  responsibility  of 
war  upon  "  the  powers  that  be,"  i.  e.  the  civil  or  mili- 
tary authorities;  in  other  words,  the  government  itself. 
But  such  a  course  of  reasoning  would  excu.se  the  Chris- 
tian in  committing  any  enormity,  even  idolatry,  at  the 
dic''ition  of  secular  or  political  rulers.  The  will  of  a 
majority  under  democratic  or  republican  government 
makes  no  essential  difference  in  this  responsibility. 
Each  man  must  act  for  himself  in  the  fear  of  God  in 
moral  cases. 

III.  Sehemes  foi-  the  Abolition  of  Wa?: — The  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder  and  recent  improvements  in  artil- 
lery, while  they  have  greatlj-  shortened  the  periods  of 
warfare,  have  immensely  increased  its  destructiveiiess. 
Hence  victory  now  usually  depends  rather  upon  num- 
bers, equipment,  and  strategic  skill  than  upon  personal 
bravery.  At  the  same  time,  arbitration  has  more  fre- 
quently been  resorted  to,  in  settlement  of  national  dis- 
putes, instead  of  the  sword.  Still  the  history  of  the 
present  century,  and  the  "  armed  neutrality"  of  the  na- 
tions, especially  of  Europe  at  the  present  time,  do  not 
favor  the  hope  that  war  will  soon  be  abandoned  in 
such  cases.  On  this  continent  likewise,  and  within  the 
existing  generation,  we  have  had  fearful  evidence  of 
the  liability  to  this  dernier  ressort.  The  methods  b}' 
which  philanthropists  and  statesmen  have  proposed  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  a  recourse  to  arms  in  modern 
times  are  chiefly  two,  aside  from  the  usual  efforts  of 
diplomatic  correspondence  and  the  intervention  of  ar- 
bitrament. 

1.  Peace  Congresses. — These  are  conventions  of  rep- 
resentatives from  allied  or  interested  nations,  to  which 
have  been  referred,  or  which  have  voluntarily  assumed, 
the  discussion  and  adjustment  of  difficulties  between 
particular  states.  An  account  of  them  may  be  found 
at  length  in  a  recent  work  (Amos,  Political  and  Legal 
Remedies  for  \rar  [N.  Y.  1880]),  from  which  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  method  has  been  particularly  success- 
ful in  preventing  the  occurrence  of  war.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that,  as  the  principles  of  international 
law  extend  and  are  more  generally  recognised,  this 
means  of  averting  collisions  between  contiguous  as  well 
as  remote  nations  may  become  more  efficacious. 

2.  Peace  Societies. — These  are  purely  voluntary  asso- 
ciations, which  labor  in  moral  and  social  lines  to  pro- 
mote harmony  and  fraternity  among  the  peoples  of  the 
earth,  especially  in  civilized  lands,  and  thus  aim  pri- 
vately and  gradually  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  ani- 
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mosity  and  contest.  The  exciting  scenes  of  "  the  East- 
ern question,"  the  Franco -German  struggle  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  rebellion  in  this  country  have  greatly 
retarded  the  success  of  this  movement.  Nevertheless, 
organizations  of  this  kind  have  been  in  operation  for 
many  years  in  Great  Britain,  and  others  in  the  United 
States,  which  are  securely  but  slowly  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  a  future  reform  on  this  subject.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  temperance  movement,  the  passions  and  hab- 
its of  mankind  are  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  hence 
the  effort  must  be  protracted  and  even  precarious. 
But  the  enlarged  views  of  modern  statesmanship,  to- 
gether with  the  increasing  ties  that  bind  nations  to- 
gether, must  continue  to  supplement  the  moral  argu- 
ments advanced  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  war,  so  that 
we  may  anticipate  an  eventual  millennium  in  this  as 
well  as  in  the  general  diff'usion  of  the  (xospel. 

"War  (or  Woer),  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  god- 
dess of  connubial  love  and  fidelity,  and  the  avenger  of 
conj  ugal  unfaithfulness. 

Wara.     See  Vaiia. 

Waranda,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  one  of  the  three 
Destinies,  who  sit  at  the  well  of  Urdar  and  control  the 
fate  and  destiny  of  the  world. 

Warburton,  Wii>liam,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
prelate,  was  born  at  Newark-upon-Trent,  Dec.  24, 1698. 
His  father  was  attorney  and  town-clerk  at  Newark,  and 
young  William  was  designed  for  the  law.  He  received 
the  usual  grammar-school  education  at  Oakham  and 
his  own  native  village,  and  in  1715  was  placed  in  the 
office  of  an  attorney  at  East  JMarkham,  in  Nottingham- 
shire, where  he  remained  until  April,  1719.  He  then 
coinmenced  the  practice  of  law ;  but  his  literary  tastes 
prevented  his  success  in  that  profession,  and  he  aban- 
doned it  for  the  ministrv.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by 
Dawes,  archbishop  of  York,  in  1723;  ordained  priest  by 
Gibson,  bishop  of  London,  in  1726,  and  appointed  vicar 
of  Gryesley,  Nottinghamshire ;  became  rector  of  Brant- 
Broughton,  Lincolnshire,  in  1728;  preacherto  the  society 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1746;  prebendary  of  Gloucester  in 
1753 ;  king's  chaplain  in  ordinary  in  1754 ;  prebendary  of 
Durham  in  1755;  dean  of  Bristol  in  1757;  bishop  of 
Gloucester  in  1760 ;  and  died  there  June  7, 1779.  In  1739- 
40  he  published  a  series  of  letters,  in  The  Works  of  the 
Learned,  in  defence  of  the  orthodoxy  of  Pope's  Essay 
on  J/(;«,  which  gained  him  the  life-long  friendship  of 
the  poet;  and  on  the  death  of  Pope,  in  1844,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  bequeathed  to  Warburton  half  of  his 
library,  and  the  profits  arising  from  the  publication  of  all 
his  works  not  otherwise  disposed  of.  But  the  most  im- 
portant service  rendered  him  by  Pope  was  his  intro- 
duction to  the  house  of  Ralph  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Prior  Park, 
near  Bath.  This  led  to  his  marriage,  in  1745,  with 
Allen's  niece,  Miss  Gertrude  Tucker,  in  whose  right,  on 
the  death  of  Allen,  in  1764,  he  became  proprietor  of 
Prior  Park.  Among  his  other  literary  writings  are, 
.Miscellaneous  Translations  in  Prose  and  Veise  (1723) : 
— 4n  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Prodigies  and  Miracles 
{Wil):— Alliance  between  Church  and  State  (1736): — 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses  (1738-41) ;  this  is  his  greatest 
work:  —  an  edition  of  Shakespeare  (1747): — Julian 
(1750):— an  edition  of  Pope's  Works  (1751):— and  The 
Doctrine  of  Grace  (1762).  Warburton's  Works  were  pub- 
lished by  his  friend  bishop  Hurd,  in  7  vols.  4to,  in  1788, 
and  a  subsequent  edition  with  a  Memoir  in  1794.  In 
1809  appeared  a  volume  of  Letters,  And  in  1841  another 
volume,  entitled  Literary  Remains  of  Bishop  Warbu?-- 
ton.     See  Watson,  Life  of  Warburton  (1863). 

Warburtouian  Lecture,  a  lecture  founded  by 
bishop  Warburton  (q.  v.),  to  prove  the  truth  of  revealed 
religion  in  general,  and  the  Christian  in  particular,  from 
the  completion  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Old  and  New 
Tests,  which  relate  to  the  Christian  Church,  especially 
the  apostasy  of  papal  Rome.  Courses  of  lectures  on 
this  foundation  have  been  delivered  by  Halifax,  Hurd, 
Bagot,  Apthorp,  and  many  others. 


"Wardlaw,  John  Smith,  D.D.,  an  English  Con- 
gregational missionary,  was  born  at  Glasgow,  July  25, 
1813.  He  early  dedicated  himself  to  the  Lord,  and  com- 
menced preparation  for  his  great  work.  JMr.  A\' ardlaw 
had  every  advantage  for  mental  and  spiritual  culture. 
He  graduated  with  honor  at  Glasgow  LTniversity  and 
Theological  Academy,  and  at  once  decided  to  give  his 
life  to  missionary  work.  He  was  ordained  as  a  mission- 
ary July  14, 1841,  and  sailed  for  India  under  the  auspices 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  arriving  at  IMadras 
in  September,  1841.  He  at  once  took  an  efficient  part 
in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  mission — teaching, 
preaching,  itinerating,  and  superintending  the  printing- 
press.  He  translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  Telugu 
language,  and  was  able  to  send  thousands  of  copies  of 
the  New  Test,  into  the  mission  fields.  In  1855  Dr. 
Wardlaw  visited  Vizagapatam,  and  in  18,59  also  visited 
Calcutta  and  the  missions  on  the  coast.  He  died  Oct. 
13,  1872.  "Dr.  Wardlaw  was  a  laborious  and  faithful 
student,  exact,  thorough,  with  great  analytical  power," 
and  the  ability  to  express  with  clearness  his  conclusions. 
He  was  a  man  of  broad  sympathies,  unselfish  in  friend- 
ship, with  a  character  transparent  and  spotless,  and 
with  an  "exhaustless  patience  and  charity."  See 
(Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1873,  p.  365. 

Wardlaw,  Ralph,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Scotch  Con- 
gregational divine,  was  born  in  Dalkeith,  Dec.  22, 1779. 
Though  bred  in  the  principles  of  the  Secession  Church, 
he  resolved  to  join  himself  to  the  Congregational  party; 
and  was  in  1803  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
chapel  in  Albion  Street,  (ilasgow,  but  subsequently  re- 
moved to  a  larger  church  in  George  Street.  In  18!  1  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  the  Seminary  of 
the  Congregational  Church  of  Scotland,  which  position 
he  occupied,  iii  connection  with  his  pastorate,  until  his 
death,  Dec.  17, 18,53.  He  acquired  a  high  reputation  as 
a  theologian.  His  life  v/as  a  very  laborious  and  ear- 
nest one.  Besides  discharging  faithfully  and  ably  the 
duties  of  the  pidpit  and  the  professor's  chair,  he  was  a 
voluminous  author;  often  involved  in  theological  con- 
troversy, and  a  prominent  actor  in  the  public,  religious, 
and  philanthropic  movements  of  the  day.  His  intellect 
was  acute,  his  iniderstanding  sound,  and  his  style  re- 
markable for  its  perspicacity,  vigor,  and  grace.  The 
most  important  of  Dr.  Wardlaw's  works  are,  Discourses 
on  the  Socinian  Controversy : — Lectures  on  Ecclesiastes 
(2  vols.):  —  Essays  on  Assurance  of  Faith,  aiid  on  the 
Extent  of  the  Atonement  and  Universal  Pardon : — Dis- 
courses on  the  Sabbath: — Christian  Ethics: — Discourses 

on  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Atonement  of  Christ: 

The  Life  of  Joseph  and  the  Last  Years  of  Jacob : — Con- 
gregational fndependency : — On  Miracles : — and  Lectures 
against  Religious  Establishments.  His  life  and  correspond- 
ence were  published  by  Dr.  Alexander  in  1856.  See  Al- 
libone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Wardlaw,  Thomas  Delacey,  D.D.,  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  was  born  at  Warrenpoint,  County  Down, 
Ireland,  Nov.  1, 1826,  where  he  received  his  preparatory 
education.  He  graduated  from  Belfast  College  in  1844; 
and  soon  after  went  to  Quebec,  Canada,  and  from  thence 
to  the  United  States  in  1846,  when  he  entered  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1849.  Immediately  on  leaving  the  seminary,  he  began 
to  preach  as  a  stated  supply  at  Port  Carbon,  Pa. ;  "but 
subsequently,  having  accepted  a  call,  was  ordained  and 
installed  pastor.  After  two  years'  service,  he  was  re- 
leased to  take  charge  of  the  Church  at  Paris,  Ky.,  where 
he  was  installed ;  after  a  service  of  six  years  he  was 
called  to  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  where  he  continued  nine 
years.  After  this  he  removed  to  Shelbyville,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  initil  his  death,  Aug.  29,  1879. 
He  became  principal  of  a  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  in 
that  place,  at  the  same  time  supplying  the  neighboring 
churches  of  Petersburg  and  Bethlehem.  He  was  a  man  of 
superior  scholarship  and  extensive  literary  culture.  See 
Necrological  Rep.  Princeton  Sem.  A  lumni,  1880.  (W.  P.  S.) 
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"Ware,  Henry,  Sr..  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  clergyman, 
was  liorn  it  SluTbiirne,  Mass.,  April  1,  1704.  He  grad- 
uated nt  Harvard  College  in  178.5,  and  stiulied  theology 
under  Rev.  Timothy  Iliiliard  for  a  year  and  a  half  fol- 
lowing. He  became  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  at  Ilingham  in  1787,  and  labored  there  until 
180.1,  wlien  he  was  chosen  Hollis  professor  of  divinity  at 
Harvard  College.  This  election  was  the  occasion  of  a 
sharp  controversy  between  the  Unitarians  and  the  Trin- 
itarian Congregationalists,  which  resulted  in  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  parties  as  distinct  bodies  of  Christians. 
He  held  his  cliair  in  the  college  until  18l(;,  when,  on  tlie 
organization  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  he  became 
professor  of  systematic  theology  and  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  which  office  he  held  until  1840,  when  he 
was  comi)elled  to  resign  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his 
evesight.  He  died  at  Cainbridge,  .hnie  I'i,  184,5.  Dr. 
Ware  imblishcd,  Lcttn-s  to  'J'riui/iiri<ins  und  Cdh'inis/s 
(Camb.  1820),  in  reply  to  Dr.  A^'ood's  Letters  to  Unitari- 
ans:—Answer  to  Dr.  Wood's  Reply  (IS22) -.—Postscript 
to  the  Answer  to  Dr.  Wood's  Reply  (1823)  -.—A  n  Inquiry 
into  the  Foundation,  Eridences,  and  Truths  of  Reliyion 
(1842.  2  vols.) : — and  numerous  Se7-}nons.  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  A  iner.  Pulpit,  viii,  199. 

Ware,  Henry,  Jr.,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  clergyman, 
eldest  sou  of  the  jjreceding,  was  born  at  Hingham,  Mass., 
April  21, 1794.  He  was  educated  at  I'liillips  Academy, 
Andovcr,  and  at  Harvard  College,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  1812.  During  the  next  two  years  he  taught  in 
the  academy  at  Exeter,  N.  W.,  spending  much  of  his 
leisure  lime  in  the  study  of  theology;  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  period  he  conducted  the  jniblic  services 
of  a  Unitarian  societj^  in  Exeter  by  performing  the  de- 
votional part  of  the  service  and  reading  a  printed  ser- 
mon. In  1814  he  returned  to  Cambridge  to  study  the- 
ology as  a  resident  graduate  of  tlie  university,  and  was 
appointed  sub-librarian  of  the  college,  which  office  he 
held  one  year.  He  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Second  Church  in  Boston,  and  was  ordained  and  install- 
ed .)an.  1,  1817.  In  tliis  relation  he  remained  until  the 
autumn  of  1830.  In  1819  he  became  editor  of  the  ChrL^- 
tian  Disciple,  and  remained  in  that  office  until  1822. 
On  account  of  declining  health  jMr.  Ware  desired  to  re- 
sign his  charge  in  1829;  but  his  Cluirch  and  congrega- 
tion, not  willing  to  lose  his  services,  chose  as  colleague 
pastor  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  upon  whom  should 
devolve  the  burden  of  the  active  pastoral  labor.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1830,  Mr.  Ware  removed  to  Cambridge  to  enter 
upon  the  diuies  of  professor  of  pulpit  eloquence  and  the 
pastoral  care,  to  which  he  had  lately  been  elected.  In 
1842,  on  account  of  feeble  health,  he  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship and  removed  to  Framingham,  where  he  died, 
Sept,  22, 1843.  Among  his  published  works  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Discourses  on  the  Offices  and  Character  of  Jesus 
Christ  (1825)  : — Sermons  on  Small,  Sins  (1827)  : — On  the 
Formation  of  the  Christian  Character  (1831)  : — The  Life 
of  the  Saviour  (1832) : — several  single  Sermons,  Essays, 
and  Poems: — and  Memoirs  of  Oherliii,  Noah  Worcester, 
Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  Nathan  Parker,  and  otliers.  See 
his  Select  Writings,  by  Rev.  Chaniller  Robbins  (Bost. 
1846-47,4  vols.)  ;  Ware  [.John],  Memoir  of  Rev.  Henry 
Ware,  Jr.,  T).D.  (ibid.  1846,  2  vols.)  ;  Sprague,  Annals 
of  the  Amer.  Pidpit,  viii,  472  sq. 

Warham,  William,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish prelate,  was  born  at  Okeley,  in  Hampshire,  about 
14.50.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  at 
New  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in 
147.5.  He  remained  at  Oxford  until  14HS.  having  in 
the  meantime  taken  holy  orders,  and  tlu'u,  it  is  believed, 
was  collated  to  some  living  in  the  Churcli.  Slu>rtly  af- 
ter this,  he  is  found  practicing  as  an  advocate  in  the 
Court  of  Arches,  and  acting  as  principal  or  moderator 
of  the  Civil  Law  .School  of  the  parish  of  St.  Edward's, 
Oxford.  In  1493  he  was  sent  liy  Henry  VII  as  a  joint 
envoy  to  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  to  complain  of  her 
countenance  to  the  pretender  Perkin  "Warbeck.    He  was 


master  of  the  rolls  from  1494  to  1502;  joint  envoy  to 
Maximilian  of  Burgundy  in  1,501-2;  became  keeper  of 
the  great  seal  Aug.  11,1502;  lord  chancellor,  Jan.  1, 1503; 
bishop  of  London  in  1503;  archbisho])  of  Canterbury, 
March  9,  1504;  and  chancellor  of  Oxford  University 
soon  after.  He  was  an  iiUimate  friend  of  Erasmus;  a 
rival  of  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester;  and,  later,  a  rival 
of  cardinal  Wolsey,  with  whom  he  had  many  conten- 
tions concerning  jurisdiction.  He  opposed  the  marriage 
of  Catharine  of  Aragou  with  Henry  VIII.  but  officiated 
at  the  ceremony  in  .June,  1509;  and  resigned  the  great 
seal  to  Wolsey,  Dec.  22,  1515.  During  liis  latter  years 
he  drew  some  discredit  upon  himself  by  his  connection 
with  the  affair  of  the  Maid  of  Kent,  to  whose  preten- 
sions he  lent  some  support.  He  died  at  St.  Stephen's, 
near  Canterbury,  Aug.  23, 1,532. 

"Warner,  Aaron,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
W.1S  born  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  Oct.  20,  1794.  After 
graduating  from  Williams  College  in  1815,  he  entered 
Audover  Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated four  years  afterwards.  He  was  city  missionary  iu 
Charleston,  S.  C,  from  1819  to  1822,  and  part  of  the 
time  was  .acting  pastor  of  the  Circular  Church  in  that 
city.  At  Salem,  Mass.,  he  was  ordained  as  an  evangel- 
ist, Sept.  25,  1823;  and  a  year  after  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in  IMedford, which  he  served 
until  1832.  From  February,  1835,  to  Novemlier,  1843, 
he  was  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  the  Gilmauton 
Theological  Seminary.  In  January  of  the  following 
year  he  was  made  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  and 
English  literature  in  Amherst  College,  retaining  this 
position  until  1853;  after  wliich,  and  until  his  death, 
May  14,  1876,  he  resided  in  Amherst  without  charge. 
Dr.  Warner  w.as  a  corporate  member  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  from  1838. 
See  Cony,  tluarterly,  1877,  p.  427. 

Warner,  Ferdinando,  LL.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man and  vohuninous  writer,  was  born  in  1703.  He 
studied  some  time  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  but  is 
not  recorded  among  its  graduates ;  became  vicar  of 
Ronde,  Wiltshire,  in  1730  ;  rector  of  .St.  Michael  Queen- 
hithe,  London,  in  1746;  and,  in  addition,  rector  of  Barnes, 
in  Surrey,  in  1758.  He  died  of  gout  about  1767.  Among 
bis  published  works  are  the  following:  System  of  Divin- 
ity and  Moixdity  (Lond.  1750) : — Rational  Defence  of  the 
English  Reformation  (1752):  —  An  Illustration  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sac- 
raments  (1754)  : — Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  from 
the  Earliest  Accounts  to  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1756- 
57) : — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More  (1758) : 
— The  History  of  Ireland  (1763)  : — and  IIistoi-y  of  the 
Rebellion  and  Civil  War  in  Ireland  from  1641  to  1660 
(1767).    See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

"Water  (Dl*^,  vSwp),  universally  one  of  the  chief 
necessaries  of  life.  No  one  can  read  f.ar  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  without  being  reminded  of  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  water  to  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine,  and,  indeed, 
in  everv  country  to  which  their  history  introduces  us; 
but  more  particularly  in  the  deserts  in  which  they  wan- 
dered on  leaving  Egypt,  as  well  as  those  into  which 
they  before  or  afterwards  sent  their  flocks  for  pasture. 

I.  Supply. — In  our  temperate  climate,  surrounded  as 
we  are  with  perpetual  verdure  and  never-failing  streams, 
we  can  scarcely  conceive  the  value  of  water  in  Palestine 
and  other  regions  of  the  East.  During  summer  and 
autumn,  when  the  small  streams  are  dried  up  through 
want  of  rain,  the  inhabitants  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  tlie  water  derived  from  wells,  or  preserved  in  cis- 
terns or  reservoirs,  which  sometimes  becomes  unpleasant. 
See  Cistern.  Hence  the  water  of  running  streams  and 
fountains,  as  opposed  to  that,  of  stagnant  cisterns,  pools, 
or  marshes,  is  called  living  water  (Gen.  xxvi,  19;  Zech. 
xiv,8;  Johniv,  10, 11;  vii,  38;  Kev.vii,17).  See  Pool. 
Water  is  commonly  drawn  out  of  the  wells  or  cisterns  by 
females,  and  carried,  upon  the  shoidder  or  head,  in  large 
leathern  or  earthen  vessels  (Gen.  xxiv,  45).    See  Well. 
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In  the  hot  countries  of  the  East,  the  assuaging  of 
thirst  is  one  of  the  most  deliglitfiil  sensations  that  can 
be  felt  (Psa.  cxliii,G;  Prov.  xxv,  25)  ;  and  every  atten- 
tion which  humanity  and  hospitality  can  suggest  is 
paid  to  furnish  travellers  with  water;  and  public  reser- 
voirs or  pools  are  opened  in  several  parts  of  Egypt 
and  Arabia  (Matt,  x,  42).  See  Fountain.  Water  was 
sometimes  paid  for,  and  is  now  occasionally  in  the  East 
(Numb.  XX,  17, 19 ;  Lam.  v,4).    See  Drawer  of  Water, 

II.  Peculiar  Usages.  —  Among  the  optical  illusions 
which  the  deserts  of  the  East  have  furnished  is  the  mi- 
rage. This  phenomenon  of  "  waters  that  fail,"  or  "are 
not  sure,"  was  called  by  the  Hebrews  shardb,  i.  e.  heat, 
and  is  rendered  '•  the  parched  ground"  (Isa.  xxxv,  7) ; 
properly,  "  And  the  mirage  shall  become  a  pool,"  i.  e. 
the  desert  which  presents  the  appearance  of  a  lake  shall 
be  changed  into  real  water.     See  Mirage. 

Throughout  the  East  it  is  customary  to  irrigate  their 
fields  and  gardens  by  means  of  small  canals  or  rivulets, 
which  distribute  the  water  in  every  direction  (Psa.  i,3). 
Allusion  is  probablj-  made  to  this  custom  in  Ezek.  xxxi, 

3,  4.  Sometimes  the  channels  are  bordered  with  stone, 
and  accompanied  with  troughs;  at  other  times  they  are 
mere  ridges  of  earth,  to  regulate  the  flow  (Prov.  xxi,  1). 
Thus,  in  Deut.  xi,  10,  it  is  said  the  land  of  Canaan  is 
not  like  Egypt, "  where  thou  sowest  thy  seed,  and  wa- 
terest  it  with  thy  foot."  Palestine  is  a  country  which 
has  rains,  plentiful  dews,  springs,  rivulets,  and  brooks, 
which  supplj'  the  earth  with  the  moisture  necessary  to 
its  fruitfulness;  whereas  Egypt  has  no  river  but  the 
Nile ;  and,  as  it  seldom  rains,  the  lands  which  are  not 
within  reach  of  the  inundation  continue  parched  and 
barren  (see  Hackett,  lllustr.  of  Script,  p.  151  sq.).  See 
Iruioation. 

III.  Metaphorical  and  Symholical  Phrases.  —  Water 
sometimes  signifies  literally  the  element  of  water  (Gen. 
i,  10),  and  occasionally  its  parallel  in  tears  (Jer.  ix,  1, 
7);  hence,  figuratively,  trouble  (Psa.  Ivi,  1)  and  mis- 
fortune (Lam.  iii,  54;  Psa.  Ixix,  1;  cxvii,  16;  cxxiv, 

4,  5).  Water  is  put  for  children  or  posterity  (Numb. 
xxiv,  7;  Isa.  xlviii,  1);  for  the  clouds  (Psa.  civ,  3) ;  for 
the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  (Isa.  xii,  3;  xxxv,  6,  7; 
Iv,  1 ;  John  vii,  37,  38).  "  Stolen  waters"  denote  unlaw- 
ful pleasures  with  strange  women  (Prov.  ix,  17).  The 
Israelites  are  reproached  with  having  forsaken  the 
fountain  of  living  water  to  quench  their  thirst  at  broken 
cisterns  (Jer.  ii,  13);  that  is,  with  having  quitted  the 
worship  of  the  all-sufficient  God  for  the  worship  of  vain 
and  senseless  idols. 

Water  is  used  in  the  sense  of  purification,  as  the 
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"washing  away  of  sin."  See  Baptism.  When  clear, 
cool,  and  pleasant,  it  is  the  symbol  of  great  good ;  and, 
when  muddy  and  thick,  it  denotes  disease  and  affliction 
(as  above).  Hence,  the  torments  of  wicked  men  after 
this  life  were  bj'  the  ancients  represented  under  the 
symbol  of  a  lake  whose  waters  were  fuU  of  mud  and 
tilth  (Isa.  Ivii,  20). 

Many  waters,  on  account  of  their  noise,  number,  dis- 
order, and  the  confusion  of  the  waves,  are  the  symbols 
of  peoples,  multitudes,  nations,  and  tongues  (Rev.  xvii, 
15;  Jer.  xlvii,  2);  waters  signifying  an  army  or  multi- 
tude (Isa.  xvii,  12,  13). 

As  in  Scripture  bread  is  put  for  all  sorts  of  food  or 
solid  nourishment,  so  water  is  used  for  all  sorts  of  drink. 
The  Moabites  and  Ammonites  are  reproached  for  not 
meeting  the  Israelites  with  bread  and  water;  that  is, 
with  proper  refreshments  (Deut.  xxiii,  4).  Nabal  says, 
insulting  Davitl's  messengers,  "  Shall  I  then  take  my 
bread  and  my  water,  and  my  flesh  that  I  have  killed  for 
my  shearers,  and  give  it  unto  men  whom  I  know  not 
whence  thej'  be?"  (1  Sam.  xxv,  11). 

WATER  OF  Baptism.  The  scholastics  adopted  the 
mystical  interpretation  of  the  water,  but  carried  their 
discussions  and  inquiries  concerning  the  fluids  to  be 
used  at  the  performance  of  the  rite  of  baptism  to  a 
ridiculous  extreme.  Various  opinions  obtained  as  to 
the  question  whether  beer,  broth,  fish-sauce,  mead  or 
honey-water,  lye  or  rose-water,  might  be  used  instead 
of  pure  water.  Thej'  carried  their  absurdities  so  far  as 
to  start  the  question  "  Quid  faciendum,  si  puer  urinaret 
(stercorizaret)  in  fontem  ?"  A  distinction  was  also  made 
between  "aqua  artificialis,  naturalis,  and  usualis."  See 
Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  ii,  84.  See  Baptism; 
Holy  Water. 

WATER,  Holy.     See  Baptism  ;  Holy  Water, 
WATER  OF  Jealousy  (Numb.  V,  11-31,  D'l'nrin  1X2, 
"  waters  of  bitterness,"  sometimes  with  D'^"i"iXXin  add- 
ed, as  causing  a  curse ;  Sept.  v^wp  tov  tXiyfiov  ;  Philo, 
ii,  310,  TToTog  IXfyxov).     This  was  probably  not  the 
"  water  of  seiiaration"  for  purification,  mixed  with  the 
ashes  of  the  red  heifer,  for,  as  its  ceremonial  property 
was  to  defile  the  pure  and  to  purify  the  unclean  (Numb. 
xix,  21)  who  touched  it,  it  could  hanllv  be  used  in  a 
rite  the  object  of  which  was  to  establish  the  innocence 
of  the  upright  or  discover  the  guilt  of  the  sinner  with- 
out the  symbolism  jarring.     Perhaps  water  from  the 
laver  of  the  sanctuary  is  intended.     The  ritual  pre- 
scribed consisted  in  the  husband's  bringing  the  woman 
before  the  priest,  and  the  essential  part  of 
it  is  unquestionably  the  oath,  to  which  the 
"  water"   was  subsidiary,  S3'mbolical,  and 
ministerial.      With  her  he  was  to  bring 
the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  barley-meal 
i  as  an  offering.      Perhaps  the  whole  is  to 

^^  be  regarded  froin  a  judicial  point  of  view, 

—  and  this  "offering"  in  the  light  of  a  court- 
fee.  Yet  being  an  offering  to  "  bring  iniqui- 
ty to  remembrance"  (v,  15),  it  is  ceremo- 
nially rated  as  a  "  sin-offering  ;"  hence  no 
oil  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  meal  before 
burning  it,  nor  any  frankincense  to  be 
placed  upon  it  vvhen  burned,  which  same 
rule  was  applied  to  "  sin-offerings"  gener- 
ally (Lev.  V,  11).  With  meat-oiferings,  on 
the  contrary,  the  mixture  of  oil  and  the 
imposition  of  frankincense  were  prescribed 
(ii,  1,  2,  7,  14,  1!)).  God  himself  was  sud- 
denly invoked  to  judge,  and  his  presence 
recognised  by  throwing  a  handful  of  the 
barley -meal  on  the  blazing  altar  in  the 
course  of  the  rite.  In  the  first  instance,  how- 
ever, the  priest  "  set  her  before  the  Lord" 
with  the  offering  in  her  hand.  The  Mishna 
(Soiah)    prescribes   that    she    be    clothed 
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in  black  with  a  rope  glnlle  around  her  waist ;  and  from 
the  lUrectiiiii  that  the  priest  '-shall  uncover  her  head" 
(Niiml).  V,  18)  it  would  seem  she  came  in  veiled,  prob- 
ably also  ill  black.  As  she  stood  holdiiii;  the  offering, 
so  tlie  priest  stood  holding  an  earthen  vessel  of  holy 
water  mixed  with  the  dust  from  tlie  floor  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, and,  declaring  her  free  from  all  evil  consequences 
if  innocent,  solemnly  devoted  her  in  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vah to  be  '"a  curse  and  an  oath  among  her  people,"  if 
guilty,  further  describing  the  exact  consequences  as- 
cribed to  tiie  operation  of  the  water  in  the  "members" 
which  she  had  '•yielded  as  servants  to  uncleaimess " 
(ver.  21,  22,  27;  comp.  Kom.  vi,  19;  and  Tiieodoret, 
Quast.  X  in  Numb.').  The  words  r>23,  ^^S??,  nii£3. 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  the  word  "rot,"  rather  indi- 
cate, according  to  Gesenius,  s.  v.  SEl,  to  "become  or 
make  lean."  Michaelis  thought  ovarian  dropsy  was 
intended  by  the  symptoms.     Josephus  says,  tov  ti  (jici- 

Xdl'f    iKTTtaOVTO^  al'T^,  Kai   T))l'  KolXiai'   VCt'fJOV  KCITCI- 

X«;«/3a)'0j'ro(.'  (.'I  nt.  iii,  11,  ()).  The  priest  then  "  wrote 
these  curses  in  a  book,  and  blotted  them  out  with  the 
bitter  water,"  and,  having  thrown,  probably  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  liandful  of  meal  on  the 
altar,  "caused  the  woman  to  drink"  the  potion  thus 
drugged,  she,  moreover,  answering  to  the  words  of  his 
imprecation,  "Amen,  Amen."  .Josephus  adds,  if  the  sus- 
))ici(>n  was  unfounded,  she  obtained  conception  ;  if  true, 
she  died  infamously.  This  accords  with  the  sacred 
text,  if  she  "be  clean,  then  shall  she  be  free  and  shall 
conceive,  seed"  (Numb,  v,  28),  words  which  seem  to 
mean  that  when  restored  to  her  husband's  affection  she 
should  be  l)lessed  with  fruitfulncss;  or  that,  if  concep- 
tion liad  taken  place  before  her  ap[)earance,  it  would 
liave  its  proper  issue  in  child-bearing,  which,  if  she  had 
been  unfaithful,  would  be  intercepted  by  the  operation 
of  the  curse.  It  may  be  supposed  that  a  husband  would 
not  be  forward  to  publish  his  suspicions  of  his  own  in- 
jury, unless  there  were  symptoms  of  apparent  concep- 
tion and  a  risk  of  a  child  by  another  being  presented 
to  him  as  his  own.  This  is  somewhat  supported  by 
the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  words  Ni  ^*''''7'1 
r;w3r3  (ver.  13)  by  "neither  she  be  taken  icith  the 
nuiiiiui;"  the  italicized  words  being  added  as  explana- 
tory, without  any  to  correspond  in  the  original,  and 
pointing  to  the  sudden  cessation  of  "  the  manner"  or 
'•  custom  of  women  "  (Gen.  xviii,  11 ;  xxxi,  35),  i.  e.  the 
menstrual  dux,  suggesting,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  not 
past  the  age  of  child-bearing,  that  conception  had  taken 
]ilace.  If  this  be  the  sense  of  the  original,  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  husband  would  be  so  far  based  upon  a  fact. 
It  seems,  however,  also  possible  that  the  words  may  be 
an  extension  of  the  sense  of  those  immediately  preced- 
ing, "3  "pX  "^VX  when  the  connected  tenor  would  be, 
'•and  tliere  be  no  witness  against  her,  and  she  be  not 
taken,"  i.  e.  taken  in  the  fact;  comp.  John  viii,  4,  avrri 
?)  ywt)  Karti\li<l>it]  iiravTOipi'ipiii  /(oi^fi'o/ui'J/.  In  the 
case  of  pregnancy  the  woman's  natural  apprehensions 
regarding  her  own  gestation  would  oi)erate  very  strong- 
ly to  make  her  shrink  from  the  potion  if  guilty.  For 
plainly  the  effect  of  such  a  ceremonial  on  the  nervous 
system  of  one  so  circumstanced  might  easily  go  far  to 
imperil  her  life  even  without  the  precise  symptoms  as- 
cribed to  the  water.  Meanwhile  the  rule  woidd  oper- 
;ite  beneficially  for  the  woman  if  innocent,  who  would 
bo,  during  this  interval,  imder  the  protection  of  tlie 
court  to  which  the  husband  had  himself  appealed,  and 
so  far  secure  against  any  violent  consccpicnce  of  his 
jealousy,  which  had  thus  found  a  vent  recognised  by 
law.  Further,  by  thus  interposing  a  period  of  proba- 
tion the  fierceness  of  the  conjugal  jealousy  might  cool. 
On  comparing  this  argument  witli  the  further  restric- 
tions laid  down  in  the  treatise  Sotah  tending  to  limit 
the  application  of  this  rite,  tljere  seems  grave  reason  to 
tloubt  whether  recourse  was  ever  had  to  it  in  fact.  See 
Adui.tkuy.     The  custom  of  writing  on  a  parchment 


words  cabalistic  or  medical  relating  to  a  particular  case, 
and  then  washing  them  off,  and  giving  the  patient  the 
water  of  this  ablution  to  drink,  has  descended  among 
Oriental  superstitions  to  the  present  day,  and  a  sick 
x\rab  would  probably  think  this  the  most  natural  way 
of  "taking"  a  prescription.  See,  on  the  general  sub- 
ject, Groddeck,  De  Vett.  Ilebr,  Puvfjal.  Castitatis,  in 
Ugolino,  Thesimr.  The  custom  of  such  an  ordeal  was 
probably  traditional  in  Moses'  lime,  and  bj-  fencing  it 
round  with  the  wholesome  awe  insjiired  by  the  solem- 
I  nity  of  the  prescribed  ritual,  the  lawgiver  would  de- 
j)rive  it  to  a  great  extent  of  its  barbarous  tendencv, 
and  would  probably  restrain  the  husband  fmni  some 
of  the  ferocious  extremities  to  which  he  might  other- 
wise be  driven  by  a  sudden  lit  of  jealousy,  so  powerful 
in  tiie  Oriental  mind.  On  the  whole,  it  is  to  be  taken, 
like  the  permission  to  divorce  by  a  written  instrument, 
rather  as  the  mitigation  of  a  custom  ordinarily  harsh, 
and  as  a  barrier  placed  in  the  way  of  uncalculating  vin- 
dictiveness.  Viewing  the  regulations  concerning  mat- 
rimony as  a  whole,  we  shall  find  the  same  principle  an- 
imating them  in  all  their  parts — that  of  providing  a 
legal  channel  for  the  course  of  natural  feelings  where 
irrepressible,  but  at  the  same  time  of  surrounding  their 
outlet  with  institutions  apt  to  mitigate  their  intensitv, 
and  so  assisting  the  gradual  formation  of  a  gentler  tem- 
per in  the  bosom  of  the  nation.  The  precept  was  given 
"  because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,"  but  with  the 
design  and  the  tendency  of  softening  them.  (See  some 
remarks  in  Spencer,  De  Leg.  Ilebr.) — Smith.  See  Jeal- 
ousy; Oki>eal. 

WATER  OF  Separation.     See  Purification. 

"Waterbury,  Jarkd  Bei.l,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  the  citj'  of  New  York,  Aug.  11, 
1799.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
united  with  the  Rutgers  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
becoming  at  once  an  earnest  Christian  worker.  He  en- 
tered Yale  College  and  graduated  with  high  honors  in 
1822,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  entered 
upon  his  theological  studies  in  Princeton  Seminarv', 
where  he  remained  two  years.  On  April  15,  1823,  he 
was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  New  York  Presbytery 
as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  and  that  body  licensed 
him  to  preach  in  1825  and  ordained  him  sine  titiilo  Nov. 
13  of  the  same  year.  Shortly  after  completing  his  the- 
ological studies,  he  accepted  an  agency  for  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society,  and  made  a  highly  successful  and 
useful  tour  in  its  interests  through  the  Southern  States. 
In  the  year  182t)  he  commenced  preaching  at  Hatfield, 
Mass. :  and  having  been  dismissed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  April  18,  1827,  to  the  Association  of  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  was  shortly  after  installed  pastor  of  the 
Hatfield  Church.  AVhile  residing  there,  he  published  a 
small  volume  entitled  Advice  io  a  Young  Christian,  by 
a  Village  Pastor,  w'lih  a  very  interesting  introduction 
by  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander.  This  little  book  was  wide- 
ly read  and  very  useful.  In  1829  he  was  called  to  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  where  he  was  installed  shortly  after,  and 
remained  for  two  years  in  a  hajipy  and  useful  ministry, 
which  he  was  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  his 
health.  For  a  short  time  he  resided  in  Brooklyn,  at 
the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  the  late  Zachariah  Lewis. 
In  the  fall  of  1832,  he  began  to  supply  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  spring  accepted  a 
call  from  and  was  installed  its  pastor.  Here  he  labored 
fourteen  years,  and  his  earnest  and  fervent  pulpit  efforts, 
his  genial  and  social  manners,  glowing  zeal  and  godly 
life,  secured  for  him  the  unbounded  affection  of  the 
entire  community.  During  his  ministry,  a  large  and 
beautiful  church  was  erected,  and  a  great  number  of 
persons,  many  of  them  of  high  social  position  and  intel- 
ligence, were  gathered  into  the  church.  In  1840  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Bowdoin  Street  Church,  Boston, 
where  he  was  installed  pastor,  and  where  he  continued 
to  labor  until  1857,  when  he  resigned  his  charge  and  re- 
moved to   Stamford,  Conn.,  where  he  lived  over  two 
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years  in  retirement,  but  preaching  oceasionallJ^  as  op- 
Jiortiinity  offered.  In  1859  he  supplied  the  pidpit  of 
tlie  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  dur- 
ing the  absence  oi'  its  pastor  (Dr.  Rockwell)  in  Europe, 
and  thenceforward  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  made  that 
city  his  home.  During  the  late  war  of  the  Kobellion, 
Dr.  Waterbury  was  made  secretary  of  the  Brooklyn 
branch  of  the  Christian  Commission,  in  which  position 
he  rendered  valuable  and  effective  service,  collecting 
books  and  pamphlets  to  be  sent  to  the  Union  army,  and 
superintending  the  sending-out  of  ministers  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  regular  chaplains  in  the  army. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  city  missionary  in  Brook- 
lyn. He  had  a  large  tent  erected  on  Fort  Greene  and 
in  Lefferts  Park,  where  on  Sundays  the  outside  multi- 
tude were  congregated  to  hear  the  Gospel.  Misfortune 
clouded  his  last  days.  His  ample  property  was  swept 
away  at  a  stroke,  and  his  health  was  gone;  yet  in  the 
midst  of  all  he  never  lost  his  cheerfulness  or  trust  in 
God,  but  rested  calmly  on  the  never-failing  promises. 
Dr.  Waterbury  was  a  man  of  warm  piety,  and  always 
watchful  for  opportunities  of  winning  souls  to  Christ. 
As  a  pastor,  he  was  faithful,  sympathetic,  and  earnest. 
In  his  prime  he  was  a  preacher  of  unusual  excellence 
and  power.  He  wrote  much  for  the  religious  press, 
published  quite  a  number  of  sermons  and  tracts,  besides 
six  or  eight  volumes  of  works  on  various  religious  sub- 
jects. Among  his  last  utterances  w;is  this — "Jesus  is 
with  me."  He  died  on  Sabbath  morning,  Dec.  31, 1876. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

■Waterland,  Daniel,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
theologian  and  controversialist,  was  born  at  Wasely,  in 
Lincolnshire,  Feb.  U,  1G83.  He  was  educated  at  the 
free-school  of  Lincoln,  and  Magdalene  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  about  1703,  and  became  a 
fellow  of  the  college  in  1704.  He  continued  to  reside 
at  the  university,  and  after  taking  iioly  orders  he  acted 
as  tutor  for  many  years.  He  became  master  of  his  col- 
lege in  1713,  and  during  the  same  year  was  rector  of 
j;ilingham.  in  Norfolk.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
cliaplainsin  ordinary  to  king  George  I  in  1714;  preach- 
ed the  Lady  Mover  Lectures  at  St.  Paul's,  London,  in 
1720 ;  became  rector  of  St.  Austin's  and  St.  Faith's,  Lon- 
don, in  1721  ;  chancellor  of  the  Church  of  York  in  1723; 
canon  of  Windsor  in  1727;  and  vicar  of  Twickenham 
and  archdeacon  of  Middlesex  in  1730.  He  died  in  Lon- 
don, Dec.  23,  1740.  Dr.  Waterland  was  greatly  distin- 
guished as  a  Trinitarian  controversialist,  having  been 
especially  noted  for  his  treatises  on  the  iJiciidty  of 
ChriM  in  reply  to  the  positions  of  Drs.  Whitby  and 
Samuel  Clarke,  in  vindication  of  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  against  the  positions  of  Middleton  and  Tin- 
dal,  and  on  the  doctrines  of  the  eucharist  and  baptismal 
regeneration.  His  most  important  works  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Vindication  of  Christ's  Divinity  (1719): — Sec- 
ond Vindication  (1723): — Further  Vindication  (1724)  : — 
Eight  Sermons  in  Defence  of  the  Dicinity  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  (1720),  preached  at  the  Mover  Lectures: — 
Case  of  Arian  Subscription  Considered  (1721): — Five 
Letters  to  William  Staunton  concerning  the  Trinity 
( 1722 )  : — Critical  Histoi-y  of  the  A  thanasian  Creed 
(1724): — Scripture  Vindicated  (1730-34): — Nature, 
(/l)/ii/(ition.  and  Efficacy  of  the  Christian  Sacraments 
Considered  (1730): — Lmp)ortance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  Asserted  (1734)  : — Review  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist  as  Laid  Down  in  the  Sc7-iptures  and 
Antiquity  (1737): — Regeneration  Stated  and  Explained 
(1740)  : — Sermons  on  Several  Important  Subjects  (1742), 
published  after  his  death  by  Joseph  Clarke.  In  1823 
apf)eared  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  in  eleven  vol- 
umes, with  a  Review  of  the  Author\<i  Life  and  Writings^ 
by  William  Van  Mildert,  D.D.,  lord  bishop  of  Llandaflf. 

Waterman,  John  A.,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episco- 
pal divine,  was  born  in  New  Hampshire,  Jinie  29,  1790. 
He  was  converted  in  his  eighteenth  j'ear;  admitted  into 
tlie  Oiiio  Conference  in  1814;  and  travelled  successively 
the  Miami,  Mahoning,  and  Zanesville  circuits.     When 


the  Pittsburgh  Conference  was  formed,  he  fell  within 
its  bounds,  and  successively  filled  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling, 
Washington,  Steubenville,  and  other  prominent  appoint- 
ments. In  1832  he  was  transferred  to  the  (3liio  Confer- 
ence, as  a  superannuate;  in  1837  he  was  made  effective, 
and  appointed  to  Oxft>rd,  where  he  died,  Aug.  (!,  1837, 
Mr.  Waterman  was  a  self-made  man.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  ii,  570. 

Watson,  James  V.,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  London,  England,  in  1814.  He 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  while  young;  became 
a  local  preacher  in  early  manhood  in  Indiana;  and  in 
1832  joined  thg  Missouri  Conference.  Two  years  later 
he  returned  to  Iiuliana,  and  joined  the  Indiana  Confer- 
ence. In  1840  he  became  a  member  of  the  Michi- 
gan Conference,  and  later  of  the  Detroit  Conference,  in 
wliich  he  filled  some  of  the  most  prominent  appoint- 
ments; then  he  labored  two  years  as  agent  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society;  and  finally  superannuated  and  es- 
tablished a  Christian  newspaper,  which  he  edited  with 
success  until  the  organization  of  the  North  -  western 
Christian  Advocate,  in  1852,  when  he  became  its  editor. 
This  position  he  held  till  his  death,  Oct,  17,  185G.  Mr. 
Watson  was  tall  and  slender  in  person,  amiable  and 
charming  in  social  life,  marvellous  in  his  preaching 
abilities,  and  profoinid  as  an  editor.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1857,  p.  431. 

Watson,  Richard  (1),  D.D.,  F.E.S.,  an  eminent 
English  prelate,  was  born  at  Havershain,  near  Kendal, 
Westmoreland,  in  August,  1737,  where  he  received  his 
early  educritiiin  from  his  father.  He  graduated  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  in  1759,  and  was  elected  to  a 
fellowship  in  1700.  He  then  took  orders  in  the  Clunch 
of  England,  and  became  assistant  tutor  in  November  of 
the  same  .year.  He  became  moderator  in  17G2;  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  1764;  one  of  the  head  tutors  in 
1767;  and  regius  professor  of  divinity  in  1771,  and 
at  the  same  time  rector  of  Somersham,  Hinitingdon- 
shire.  In  1774  he  exchanged  his  rectory  for  the  preb- 
end of  Ely.  and  in  1780  became  archdeacon  of  Ely  and 
rector  of  Northwold,  Norfolk.  In  1782  he  became 
rector  of  Knaptoft,  Leicestershire,  and  bishop  of  Llan- 
daff.  In  1786  he  received  a  bequest  of  property  from 
his  friend  Mr.  Luther,  of  Ougar,  Essex,  from  which  he 
realized  £20,500.  This,  together  with  his  bishopric, 
his  professorship,  his  archdeaconry,  and  his  rector}',  en- 
abled him  to  live  in  opulence,  despite  his  complaints  of 
poverty  and  neglect.  He  died  at  Calgarth  Park,  West- 
moreland, July  4,  1816.  He  was  the  author  of  .4  n  Apol- 
ogy for  Christianity  (1776) : — An  Apology  for  the  Bible 
(1796): — Chemical  Essays  (1781-87,  5  vols.): — Sermons 
on  Public  Occasions  (1788): — Miscellaneous  Tracts  on 
Religious,  Political,  and  Agricultural  Subjects  (1815)  :^ 
and  several  other  works  on  kindred  subjects.  He  also 
edited  a  Collection  of  Theological  Tracts,  selected  from 
]'arious  Authors  (  1785,  6  vols. ).  His  autobiography 
was  published  by  his  son,  Richard  Watson,  LL.B.,  in 
1817. 

Watson,  Richard  (21,  a  Wcsleyan  theologian, 
was  born  at  Barton-upon-H umber,  Lincolnshire,  Feb.  22, 
1781.  Physically  feeble,  he  had  a  precocious  mind,  and 
against  poverty  and  great  difficulties  he  bent  his  ener- 
gies to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  He  enjoyed  no 
school  advantages  after  he  was  fourteen,  having  at 
that  age  left  the  grammar-school  in  Lincoln.  Wild  and 
impious  in  youth,  he  was  converted  when  about  thir- 
teen; commenced  to  preach  when  fifteen;  was  received 
into  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  ministry  in  1796  ;  resigned 
under  false  imputation  of  heresy  in  1801;  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Methodist  New  Connection  in  1803; 
and  was  received  again  into  the  Wesleyan  body,  chiefly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Jabez  Bunting,  in  1812. 
He  was  active  in  the  formation  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  1813  (not  formally  inaugurated  until 
1817),  and  was  made  one  of  its  secretaries  in  1816,  re- 
taining the  oflnce  for  fourteen  years.  Besides  attending 
;  to  the  duties  of  this  oflnce,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  the- 
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olo^ical  training  of  candidates  for  the  mission  work.  In 
182(5  he  was  elevated  to  the  jjresidency  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  in  1827  he  resumed  the  ilineraiicy  in  iMan- 
chester.  In  1830  he  declined  an  invitation  to  the  chair 
of  belles-lettres  anil  moral  philosophy  in  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Conn.  AI)oiit  this  time  W'at.son.wlio  was  strong- 
ly opiiosed  to  slavery  and  intimate  with  Buxton,  Lush- 
ington,  and  other  leaders  in  the  antislavery  movement, 
made  some  eloquent  speeches  in  favor  of  negro-emanci- 
pation. In  18o2  lie  was  again  appointed  to  the  secreta- 
riate of  missions.  Hut  his  comrades  were  falling.  Clarke 
had  died  on  Aug.  2.3  of  that  year;  Staidey  sank  to  rest 
Oct.  9;  and  Watson's  devoted  eolle.-igue,  .lames,  passed 
away  Nov.  G.  His  own  dissolution  was  not  far  off. 
Disease  had  been  gnawing  at  his  vitals  all  his  life;  but 
with  devotion  indomitable  he  still  wrote.  He  died,  af- 
ter intense  suffering,  Jan.  8. 1833. 

Watson's  character  was  one  of  great  beauty.  His 
humility  and  piety  never  shone  brighter  than  at  the 
time  of  his  greatest  popularity;  and  sympathy,  tender- 
ness, and  strength  blended  in  a  spirit  purified  by  fire. 
How  many  felt  the  power  of  his  presence!  "A  figure 
so  tall  and  thin  is  seldom  to  be  seen,  yet  there  was 
something  majestic  in  his  gait  and  manner,  and,  when 
his  head  was  bared,  the  outbeamings  of  intelligence  be- 
spoke the  genius  which  was  concealed  there,  and  a  kind 
of  awe  was  felt  which  indicated  the  presence  of  a  supe- 
rior being"  (Stevenson,  Hist,  of  City  Ruad  Chapd, 
p.  564). 

He  was  a  man  of  elegant  taste,  of  a  remarkably  tena- 
cious rriemory,  great  vigor  of  intellect,  and  unconquer- 
able application.  His  mind  was  versatile:  his  sympa- 
thies universal.  He  was  at  home  in  theology,  metaphys- 
ics, politics,  and  domestic  economy.  As  a  preacher,  great 
things  are  spoken  of  him.  Xi/iil  tetir/it  quod  non  orna- 
vit.  "He  soars,"  says  Robert  Hall,  "into  regions  of 
thought  where  no  genius  but  his  own  can  penetrate." 
"  He  led  his  hearers  into  realms  of  thought  of  which 
they  had  previously  no  conception ;  and  his  tall  and 
graceful  form,  his  pallid  countenance  bearing  marks  of 
deep  thought  and  of  severe  pain,  and  at  the  same  time 
beaming  with  benignity  and  holy  delight,  served  to 
deepen  the  impression  of  his  incomparable  discourses. 
The  greatest  charm  of  his  preaching  was  its  richness  in 
evangelical  truth  and  devotional  feeling;  and  in  those 
qualities  it  increased  to  the  last"  (  Wesl.  Meth.  Magazine, 
1833,  p.  151).  "  Watson  had  not  the  earnestness  and 
force  of  Chalmers,"  says  an  elaborate  and  able  article  in 
the  London  Quarterh/  Beview,  1854,  ii,  192 ;  "  but  he  pos- 
sessed much  more  thought,  philosophy,  calm  ratiocina- 
tion, and  harmonious  fulness.  He  had  not,  perhaps,  the 
metaphysical  subtlety  and  rapid  combination,  the  burn- 
ing affections  and  elegant  diction  of  Hall;  but  he  pos- 
sessed as  keen  a  reason,  a  more  loftv*  imagination,  an 
equal  or  superior  power  of  painting,  and,  as  we  think, 
a  much  more  vivid  perception  of  the  spiritual  world, 
and  a  richer  leaven  of  evangelical  sentiment.  Owen's 
oratory  seemed  to  be  more  flowing,  spontaneous,  and 
impassioned  than  that  of  Watson;  but  the  latter  ex- 
ceeded Owen  in  stretch  of  thought,  sublimity,  beautiful 
imagerj-.  and  deep  and  touching  pathos." 

Watson  gave  the  first  systematic  treatment  of  Wes- 
leyan theology.  His  Institutes,  though  not  the  legal, 
have  been  the  moral  and  scientific,  standard  of  INIeth- 
odist  doctrine.  Although  the  works  of  Profs.  Pojie 
and  Kaym<ind  (ill  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  more  recent 
literature,  which,  of  course,  the  Jnslitutis  cannot  fill,  the 
latter  work  can  never  be  superseded.  The  elder  Hodge 
speaks  of  it  as  "excellent,  and  well  worthy  of  its  high 
repute  among  Methodists"  {Systematic  Theolor/y,  iii, 
190).  In  1852  Dr.  .John  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  charac- 
terized Watson  as  "a  prince  in  theology, and  the  Insti- 
tutes as  the  noblest  work  in  ^Methodism,  and  truly  valu- 
able." The  late  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander  says,  "  Turretine 
is  in  theologj'  instar  omnium — that  is,  so  far  as  Black- 
stone  is  in  law.  Making  due  allowance  for  difference 
in  age,  Watson,  the  Methodist,  is  the  only  systematizer, 


within  my  knowledge,  who  approaches  the  same  emi- 
nence ;  of  whom  I  use  Addison's  words, '  He  reasons  like 
l'ale3',  and  descants  like  Hall'"  {Forty  Years  of  Famil- 
iar Letters  [letter  of  Dec.  26,  1831]).  The  Institutes 
have  defects,  however  (see  Stevens,  Hist,  of  Methodism, 
iii,  479).  Watson's  Fxposition  was  written  in  sickness, 
left  unfinished,  and  published  ])osthumously.  In  the 
opinion  of  some,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  such 
work  in  the  English  language.  Although  of  ample  yet 
modest  learning,  and  eminently  theological,  it  is  beau- 
tiful and  tender,  and  brings  the  heart  nearer  to  God 
(see  .Jackson,  Life  of  Watson,  p.  461). 

Watson's  influence  has  been  great  and  enduring.  His 
premature  death  was  greatly  lamented;  but,  "with  an 
intellect  so  intense,  mental  labor  so  abundant  and  untir- 
ing, activity  so  incessant,  and  feelings  so  deep,  we  are 
not  surprised  that  Watson  fell  a  martyr  to  his  exertions 
in  the  midst  of  his  years"  {Lond.  Quai:  Review,  1854, 
p.  237). 

Besitles  missionary  reports,  essays,  pastoral  addresses, 
and  other  Conference  documents,  Watson  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing: An  Apoloffy  for  the  Methodists  (1799),  in  a  let- 
ter to  Rev.  J.  Hotham,  A.B.,  rector  of  St.W^erburg's,  Der- 
by, in  answer  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  An  Address  to  the' 
People  called  Methodists : — Memoirs,  in  the  Meth.  New 
Connection  Magazine,  1805,  etc. : — Popular  Bisto?-y  and 
Description  of  the  City  of  Liverpool  (1807)  : — Brief  His- 
tory  of  the  Reign  of  George  III  (1807,  12mo) : — Editori- 
al Articles,  in  the  Liverpool  Courie?;  1807  sq. : — A  Let- 
ter to  William  Roscoe  (1808),  containing  strictures  on 
his  late  publication  on  the  present  war  with  France: 
— Defence  of  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missions  in  the  West 
Indies  (Lond.  1817,  8vo):  —  Remarks  on  the  Eternal 
Sonship  of  Christ ;  and  The  Use  of  Reason  in  Matters 
of  Revelation  (ibid.  1818),  suggested  by  passages  in 
Clarke's  Commentary  on  the  N.  T. :  —  Observations  on 
Southey's  Life  of  Wesley  (ibid.  1821,  8vo;  bound  with 
W^atson's  Life  of  Wesley,  ibid.  1835,  8vo) : — The  Lab- 
yrinth, or  Popvih  Circle  (transl.  from  the  Latin  of  Simon 
Episcopius,  1650;  Lond.  1826),  being  a  confutation  of 
the  supposed  infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome: — 
Theological  Institutes  (ibid.  1824,  3  vols.  8vo;  8th  ed. 
1850,  4  vols.  12mo;  reprinted  in  N.  Y.,  Nashville,  etc.) : 
— Life  of  John  Wesley  (Lond.  1831, 12mo,  often  reprint- 
ed; Amer.  ed.  N.  Y.  1831 ;  Cooperstown,  1845)  : — Affec- 
tionate Address  to  the  Leaders  of  the  London  South  Cir- 
cuit (Lond.  1830),  in  opposition  to  certain  tendencies  to- 
wards Independency  :  —  Conversations  for  the  Young 
(Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  1830,  J2mo),  designed  to  promote  the 
profitable  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures: — Biblical  and 
Theological  Dictionary  (Lond.  1832,  royal  8vo ;  10th  ed. 
1850;  N.  Y.,  Nashville,  1857, 8vo,  revised  with  additions 
b\'  T.  O.  Summers) : — Sermons,  and  Sketches  of  Sermons 
(Lond.  1834,3  vols.  12mo;  1854,3  vols.  8vo;  N.  Y.  1845)  : 
— Expositions  of  the  Gospels  of  M atthew  and  Mark  and 
other  Portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptui-es  (Lond.  1833,  royal 
8vo;  5th  ed.  1848,  12mo;  N.  Y.  1837,  8vo).  Watson 
projected  sermons  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  a 
complete  exposition  of  the  New  Test.  His  Works -were 
published  in  London  in  1834-37,  with  Life,  by  Jackson 
(13  vols.  8vo ;  2d  ed.  1838, 12  vols.  12mo)!  An  A  nalysis 
of  the  Institutes  was  prepared  by  Dr.  jMcClintock  in  1842, 
bound  with  a  new  edition  of  the  work  (N.  Y.  18.50,  2 
vols.  8vo),  and  revised  by  James  A.  Bastow  (published 
separately,  Lond.  1876,  12mo). 

Besides  the  authorities  cited  in  the  article,  see  Jack- 
son, Life  of  Watson  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1834,  8vo) ;  Ste- 
vens, IJist.  of  Methodism  (see  Index,  vol.  iii) ;  Smith, 
Hist,  of  Wesl.  Methodism  (see  Index,  vol.  iii);  Meth. 
Qnur.  Review,  1861,  p.  15  sq. ;  Gorrie,  Lives  of  Emineid 
Methodists  (Auburn,  1852,  12mo);  Scott,  Obituary,  in 
Minutes  of  the  Conference,  1833;  Lowndes,  Bibliog.  Man- 
ual, s.  V. ;  Jacoby,  Geschichte  des  Methodismus,  i,  335. 
For  able  reviews  of  the  apologetics  of  the  Institutes, 
see  Bangs,  in  the  Meth.  Qnar.  Revierv,  July,  1837;  Jan. 
1838;  and  of  their  metaphysics,  see  Cocker,  ibid.  April, 
1862.     For  a  reply  to  both  Bangs  and  Cocker,  see  Lev- 
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ington,  Watson's  Theolorjical  Institutes  Defended  (Detroit 
and  N.  Y.  1863, 12mo).  Against  Levington,  see  Whedon, 
Meth.  Qnar.  Review,  18G4,  p.  155.  For  a  review  of  the 
moral  philosophy  of  the  Institutes,  see  Cocker,  in  the 
Jfeth.  Quar.  Review,  Jan.  and  April,  1864.  See  also 
Bunting,  Memorials  of  the  Late  Rev.  Richard  Watson 
(Lond.  1833,  8vo) :  id.  Sermons  and  Outlines  by  Rev. 
Richard  Watson ;  Dixon,  I/in  Character  and  Wrilint/s, 
edited,  with  Biographical  Sketches,  by  Rev.  William 
Willan  (ibid.  1865,  8vo). 

"Watta,  Isaac,  D.D.,  a  celebrated  divine  and  poet, 
was  born  at  Southampton,  England,  July  17,  IGT-l.  His 
father  was  the  master  of  a  boarding-school  in  that  town, 
a  man  of  strong  devotional  feeling,  and  a  rigid  Noncon- 
formist. He  was  imprisoned,  on  account  of  his  Noncon- 
formity, in  the  time  of  Charles  H  ;  and,  during  his  con- 
finement, his  wife  sat  on  a  stone  at  the  prison  door  with 
Isaac,  then  an  infimt,  at  her  breast.  Young  Watts  ear- 
ly displayed  a  love  for  books,  and  imbibed,  under  the 
training  of  his  parents,  that  turn  of  mind  which  prompt- 
ed him  to  become  a  Dissenting  minister.  lie  entered 
upon  the  study  of  Latin  at  four  years  of  age,  and  very 
soon  after  began  the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  un- 
der the  Rev.  John  Pinhorne,  master  of  the  free  gram- 
mar-school at  Southampton.  He  was  very  studious, 
spending  for  books  the  little  money  given  him  in  pres- 
ents, and  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  study  and  read- 
ing instead  of  joining  the  other  boys  in  play.  The 
progress  he  made  here  induced  some  friends  to  raise  a 
sum  of  money  sufficient  to  maintain  liim  at  one  of  the 
universities ;  but  he  decided  to  remain  among  the  Dis- 
senters, to  whom  his  ancestors  had  belonged  for  several 
generations.  Accordingly,  in  1690  he  was  sent  to  an 
academy  in  London  kept  by  Rev.  Thomas  Rowe.  then 
minister  of  the  Independent  meeting-house  in  Haber- 
dasher's Hall.  Here  he  remained  three  years,  studying 
with  such  zeal  and  application  as  permanently  to  injure 
his  health.  He  allowed  himself  no  time  for  exercise, 
and  very  little  for  sleep.  He  used  to  mark  all  the  books 
he  read,  to  abridge  some,  and  annotate  others  of  them. 
Of  his  classical  acquirements  at  this  period.  Dr.  John- 
son says,  "  Some  Latin  essays,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  as  exercises  at  liis  academy,  show  a  degree  of 
knowledge  both  philosophical  and  theological,  such  as 
very  few  attain  even  by  a  much  longer  course  of  study." 
His  leisure  hours  seem  to  have  been  early  occupied  in 
poetical  efforts.  He  intimates  in  his  miscellanies  that 
he  was  a  maker  of  verses  from  tifteen  to  fifty.  His  Lat- 
in verses,  "  written  to  his  brother,  in  the  glyconic  meas- 
ure, at  the  age  of  seventeen,  are  remarkablj'  easy  and 
elegant."  He  made  considerable  proficiency  in  the 
study  of  Hebrew,  logic,  and  scholastic  divinity ;  but 
his  acquirements  in  mathematics  and  the  physical 
sciences  were  inconsiderable.  In  1698  he  joined  in 
communion  with  the  congregation  of  Mr.  Rowe;  and 
in  1694  returned  to  his  father's  house,  where  he  spent 
two  years  in  private  study  and  devotion.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  period  that  the  greater  part  of  his  hymns, 
and  probably  most  of  his  juvenile  productions,  were 
composed. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  he  was  invited  by  Sir  John 
Hartopp  to  reside  in  his  family,  at  Stoke  Newington, 
near  London,  as  tutor  to  his  son.  Here  he  remained 
until  1702;  but  on  the  completion  of  his  twenty-fourth 
year  (in  1698),  he  preached  his  first  sermon,  and  was 
chosen  soon  after  assistant  to  Dr.  Chauncy,  pastor  of 
the  Independent  Church  then  meeting  at  ISIark  Lane. 
In  1702  he  was  persuaded  to  succeed  Dr.  Chauncy  in 
the  pastoral  office;  but  soon  after  his  entrance  upon 
this  charge  he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness, 
which  left  him  with  a  constitution  so  greatlj'  im- 
paired that  the  congregation  decided  to  procure  him 
an  assistant.  His  health  returned  gradually,  and  he 
continued  to  labor  in  this  field  until  1712,  when  he 
was  seized  by  a  fever  so  violent  and  of  such  contin- 
uance that  he  never  fully  recovered.  While  in  this 
afflicting  situation  he  was  invited  to  the  house  of  Sir 


Thomas  Abney,  at  Theobalds,  whither  he  went  expect- 
ing to  remain  a  week,  but  he  continued  there  for  thirty- 
six  years — the  remainder  of  his  life.  Here  he  contin- 
ued preaching  in  his  Church,  overlooking  his  congrega- 
tion, or  engaging  in  literary  work,  as  health  and  incli- 
nation prompted  him.  During  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  the  conduct  of  some  of  his  near  relatives  caused  him 
much  bitterness  of  soul,  and  seemed  to  so  stupefj'  him 
that  he  took  but  little  notice  of  anything  about  him. 
But  the  worst  part  of  this  misconduct  was  kept  from 
him.  Says  a  correspondent  of  Doddridge,  "Lady  Ab- 
ney keeps  him  in  peaceful  ignorance,  and  his  enemies 
at  a  becoming  distance ;  so  that  in  the  midst  of  this 
cruel  persecution  he  lives  comfortably.  And  when  a 
friend  asks  how  he  does,  says,  '  Waiting  God's  leave  to 
die.' "  In  this  peaceful  state  he  died,  Nov.  25, 1748,  and 
was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields. 

Dr.  Watts  wrote  largely  for  almost  all  classes  of  read- 
ers, students  of  all  ages,  in  science,  literature,  poetry, 
and  divinity.  His  principal  published  works  are  the 
following:  Ilorce  Lyricm  (Lond.  1706);  poems  chiefly 
of  the  lyric  kind :  —  Hymns  (ibid.  1707) :  —  Orthodoxy 
and  Charity  United  (1707): — Guide  to  Prayer  (1715): 
— The  Psalms  of  B avid  (1719):  —  Divine  and  Moral 
Songs  for  Children  (1720): — Sermons  on  Various  Sub- 
jects, Divine  and  Moral  (1721-23): — Logic;  or.  The 
Right  Use  of  Reason  in  the  hiquiry  after  Truth  (1725): 
— The  Knowledge  of  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  Made 
Easy ;  or.  The  First  Principles  of  Geography  and  A  s- 
tromimy  Explained  (1726):  —  Dissertations  Relating  to 
the  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ( eod. )  : — Essay 
on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  in  God  and  in  Creatures 
( 1732 ) :  —  Philosophical  Essays  ( 1733 )  -.—The  World 
to  Come  (1738) : — Essay  on  the  Rain  and  Recovery  of 
3fankind  (1740): — Lnprovement  of  the  Mind  (1741): — 
Glory  of  Christ  as  God-man  Unveiled  (1746) : — Evan- 
gelical Discourses  (1747): — and  many  others.  His 
complete  works  have  been  published  in  various  editions 
of  from  six  to  nine  volumes.  Of  his  literary  merits  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  his  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,  says,  '•  Few 
men  have  left  behind  such  purity  of  character  or  such 
monuments  of  laborious  piety.  He  has  provided  in- 
struction for  all  ages — from  those  who  are  lisping  their 
first  lessons  to  the  enlightened  readers  of  Malebranche 
and  Locke;  he  has  left  neither  corporal  nor  spiritual 
nature  unexamined;  he  has  taught  the  art  of  reasoning 
and  the  science  of  the  stars.  His  character,  therefore, 
must  be  formed  from  the  multiplicity  and  diversity  of 
his  attainments  rather  than  from  any  single  perform- 
ance, for  it  woidd  not  be  safe  to  claim  for  him  the  high- 
est rank  in  any  single  denomination  of  literary  dignity; 
yet,  perhaps,  there  was  nothing  in  which  he  would  not 
have  excelled  if  he  had  not  divided  his  powers  to  dif- 
ferent pursuits.  As  a  poet,  had  he  been  only  a  poet,  he 
would  probably  have  stood  high  among  the  authors 
with  whom  he  is  now  associated.  .  .  .  He  is,  at  least,  one 
of  the  few  poets  with  whom  youth  and  ignorance  may 
be  safel}^  pleased;  and  happy  will  be  that  reader  whose 
mind  is  disposed,  by  his  verse  or  prose,  to  imitate  him 
in  all  but  his  Nonconformity ;  to  copy  his  benevolence 
to  man  and  his  reverence  to  God."  Of  his  Hymns  Mr. 
.James  iMontgomery  (fntroducfory  Essay  to  the  Christian 
Psalmist)  says,  "  Every  Sabbath,  in  every  region  of  the 
earth  where  liis  native  tongue  is  spoken,  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  voices  are  sending  the  sacrifices  of 
prayer  and  praise  to  God  in  the  strains  which  he  pre- 
pared for  them  a  century  ago;  yea,  every  day  'he  be- 
ing dead  yet  speaketh'  by  the  lips  of  posterity  in  these 
sacred  lays."  His  works  on  logic  and  philosophy  are 
of  no  great  value  at  the  present  time,  having  been  su- 
perseded b}'  later  and  more  discriminating  treatises. 

Dr.  Walts  was  small  in  stature,  being  little  more  than 
five  feet  high;  and  was  never  married,  although,  it  is 
claimed,  not  by  his  own  fault.  Monuments  have  been 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Abney  Park  and  Westminster 
Abbey ;  a  statue  by  Chantrey  was  dedicated  at  South- 
ampton in  1861 ;  and  the  foundation  of  a  memorial  hall 
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was  laid  there  May  6, 1875.  See  Southey,  Memoir  of 
J.<(i(ic  Watts,  I). D.;  Johnson,  Life  of  Watts ;  Jennings, 
Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the  Late  Rev.  Isaac  Watts, 
D.D. ;  Gibbons,  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Watts,  D.D. 
See  IIymnoi.oc.y. 

Watts,  William,  D.D.,  an  English  ecclesiastic, 
was  born  near  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  about  the  close  of  the 
l()th  century,  and  was  ediu'atcd  at  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  in  1010.  He  afterwards 
travelled  abroad,  and  became  familiar  with  several  for- 
eign languages.  On  his  return,  he  became  chaplain  to 
king  Ciiailes  I,  and  liad  the  living  of  St.  Alban's,  Wood 
Street,  London.  Some  time  after  this  he  became  chap- 
lain under  the  earl  of  Arundel,  general  of  the  forces  in 
the  Scotch  expedition  in  IGoSI,  antl  prebendary  of  Wells. 
About  1642  his  living  in  London  was  sequestered,  on 
account  of  his  adherence  to  the  crown,  and  his  family 
made  homeless.  lie  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  was 
made  chaiilain  to  prince  Rupert.  He  died  at  Kinsale, 
Ireland,  in  1G49.  Among  his  published  works  are,  a 
Translation,  vith  Notes,  etc.,  of  Anf/nstine's  Confessions 
(1631): — Advice  concerning  the  Philosophi/  of  Foreif/n 
Discovert/.  He  also  had  a  principal  hand  in  Spelman's 
(ilossari),  and  published  a  fine  edition  of  Matthew  Paris 
(Lond.  1640).     See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Waugli,  Alexander,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  born  at  Last  Gordon,  in  Berwickshire,  Aug. 
16,  17.')4.  He  was  educated  in  the  grammar-school  at 
Earlston  and  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Aber- 
deen, besides  having  studied  theology  two  years  (1774- 
76)  under  the  Kev.  John  Brown,  at  Haddington.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  June  28,  1779,  and  supplied  the 
])idpit  at  Well  Street.  London,  for  a  short  time.  In  1780 
lie  was  settled  as  pastor  at  Newtown,  in  the  parish  of 
iNfelrose,  Roxburghshire,  and  remained  two  years.  In 
1782  he  became  pastor  in  Oxford  Street,  London,  where 
he  continued  to  tlie  tiine  of  his  death,  Dec.  14,  1827. 
He  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  was  very  active  in  its  support.  See  Jones, 
Christian  Bio;/,  s.  v. 

Waugh,  Beverly,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Ciiurcb.was  born  in  Fairfax  County, Va., 
Oct.  25,  1789.  His  father,  Capt.  James  Waugh,  was  a 
substantial  farmer,  and  headed  a  companj'  of  militia 
at  the  time  lord  Cornwallis  invaded  Virginia.  Mr. 
Waugh's  youthful  days  were  guarded  by  pious  parents, 
who  screened  him  from  the  common  follies  of  early  life, 
and  gave  him  the  best  education  the  country  could  af- 
fsrd.  At  the  age  of  lifte,en  he  embraced  religion,  and 
maintained  his  rep\itation  as  a  consistent  Christian 
through  life.  His  Christian  zeal  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  a  pious  merchant,  who,  finding  Mr.  Waugh  well 
qualified  in  figures  and  penmanship,  engaged  him  as 
clerk,  and  after  a  thoniugh  trial  gave  him  full  manage- 
ment of  a  store  in  ^fiildleburgh,  forty  miles  from  Alex- 
andria, the  home  of  liis  empldvor.  Thus  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  well-devel(>))ed  business  habits  in  after- 
life. While  in  his  mercantile  life,  he  began  exercising 
his  gift  as  an  cxhorter,  und'er  the  conviction  that  to  de- 
cline lalxiring  for  the  salvation  of  souls  wouhl  bring  a 
great  peril  upon  his  soul  and  frustrate  his  religious  en- 
joyment. Prompted  by  sucli  a  motive,  he  qintted  busi- 
ness in  1800,  and,  entering  the  Baltimore  Conference, 
was  appointed  helper  on  the  Stafllbrd  and  Fredericks- 
burg Circuit,  Va.  In  1810  he  travelled  the  Greenbrier 
Circuit;  and  in  1811  was  admitted  into  full  connection, 
and  stationed  at  Ebenezer,  Washington  city,  the  only 
Methodist  Church  then  in  the  national  metropolis.  On 
April  12,  1812,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Catherine  B. 
Busby,  of  Wasliington  city.  The  following  eighteen 
years  of  his  itinerant  career  were  marked  with  all  the 
peculiar  lights  and  shades,  joys  and  sorrows,  of  a  IVIoth- 
odist  preacher's  life.  In  1828  Mr.  Waugh  was  elected 
assistant  book-agent,  and  in  1832  principal  book-agent, 
in  the  Methodist  liook  Concern  in  New  York  city.  In 
1836  he  was  constituted  bishop.     His  views  respecting 


the  new  office,  as  recorded  in  his  private  journal  at  the 
time,  exhibit  his  characteristic  strong  sense  of  duty 
ami  his  habitual  diffidence  and  self-distrust.  He  says, 
"Much  as  I  felt  my  utter  inadequacy  to  the  important 
work,  I  feared  to  take  myself  out  of  the  haiuis  of  my 
bretliren.  I  could  not,  therefore,  see  my  wav  clear  to 
do  anything  else  than  to  throw  myself  and  my  all  into 
the  arms  of  Christ,  and  by  his  grace  attempt  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  to  which  God,  by  his  Church,  ap- 
peared plainly  to  call  me."  To  follow  bishop  Waugh 
on  his  regular  episcopal  tours  for  twenty-two  consecu- 
tive years,  and  review  his  travels  and  labors,  would  not 
be  suitable  in  tliis  brief  sketch.  Suffice  it  to  .'-ay,  in 
whatever  locality  his  office  demanded  his  presence  dur- 
ing those  twenty-two  years  he  was  never  absent,  and 
was  so  tenacious  of  jierforming  his  whole  duty  that, 
sick  or  well,  he  seldom  called  for  a  moment's  relief.  In 
considering  bishop  Waugh's  character,  there  is  much 
to  impress  and  interest.  His  personal  appearance  Avas 
very  striking.  He  was  sedate  and  grave,  but  not  sad: 
cheerful,  but  not  trifling;  proverbially  neat;  and  his 
strength  and  meekness  were  happily  blended.  Chris- 
tianitj'  pervaded  and  einiobled  him.  About  two  weeks 
before  his  death,  the  bishop  went  to  Carlisle,  Pa.,  to  as- 
sist a  brother  minister  in  an  interesting  revival,  where 
he  labored  with  his  usual  zeal  and  success.  He  died 
suddenly  at  his  hoine  in  Baltimore,  of  erysipelas,  fol- 
lowed by  an  affection  of  the  heart,  Feb.  9,  1858.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1858,  p.  i-iv,  6-8;  Simp- 
son, Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. ;  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
Amer.  Pulpit,  vol.  vii. 

Wayland,  Francis,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent 
Baptist  divine  and  educator,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  March  11.  1796.  His  parents  came  to  the 
United  States  from  England  in  1793.  Soon  after  his 
settlement  in  New  Y'ork,  his  father  left  his  secular 
business  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  ministerial  office. 
The  early  educational  advantages  of  the  son  were  not 
of  the  highest  order,  apart  from  those  which  he  enjoyed 
in  his  own  home,  where  he  felt  the  influence,  in  mould- 
ing his  intellectual  character,  of  a  mother  of  rare  ()uali- 
ties  of  mind  and  heart.  He  always  gratefully  referred, 
in  after-life,  to  the  ability  of  the  instructor  who  seems 
first  to  have  taught  him  to  study  for  the  love  of  it,  Mr. 
Daniel  H.  Barnes.  He  was  admitted  into  the  sopho- 
more class  of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  in  iMay,  1811, 
and  was  graduated  Jul}'  28,  1813.  On  leaving  college 
he  began  at  once  the  study  of  medicine,  and  |)roceeded 
so  far  in  his  professional  career  that  he  had  l)egun  to 
practice,  when  a  sudden  turn  was  given  to  all  his  life 
plans  by  his  conversion.  He  now  resolved  to  stiuiy  for 
the  ministry.  To  make  the  necessary  preparation  for 
entering  upon  his  work,  he  went  to  Andover  in  the  au- 
tuinn  of  1816,  where  he  remained  one  year,  deriving 
great  benefit  from  the  instructions  of  Moses  Stuart,  one 
of  the  most  earnest,  inspiring  teachers  any  institution 
in  this  country  has  ever  had.  He  left  Andover  at  the 
close  of  the  session  of  1816-17,  expecting  to  resume  his 
studies  in  the  fall.  He  did  not  return,  however,  hav- 
ing accepted  an  appointment  as  tutor  in  Union  College, 
where  he  remained  the  next  four  years.  The  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Boston  being  destitute  of  a  pastor,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Wisner.  then  tlie  minister  of  the 
Old  South  Church,  the  name  of  INlr.  Wayland  was  men- 
tioned to  the  Church,  as  a  most  suitable  person  to  fill 
the  vacant  place.  In  due  time  a  call  was  extended  to 
him,  and  he  was  ordained  Aug.  21,  1821,  being  then  a 
few  months  over  twenty-five  years  of  age.  In  some  re- 
s[)ects  it  was  far  from  being  an  inviting  field  of  lalior  to 
which  he  had  been  called.  The  house  of  worship  was 
old  and  unattractive.  The  Church  had  been  greatly 
weakened  in  its  numbers  and  in  its  resources.  The 
personal  appearance  of  the  new  minister  was  not  partic- 
ularly graceful  or  winning.  It  was  a  severe  discipline 
through  which  he  was  called  to  pass,  but  he  took  up  his 
burdens  with  meekness,  and  demeaned  himself  as  a  good 
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minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  at  length  his  reward  came, 
and  it  came  deservedly  as  the  result  of  hard,  untiring 
work,  and  unflinching  devotion  to  his  duties  as  a  Chris- 
tian minister.  Not  that  he  became  what  is  called  a 
"popular"  preacher,  a  thing  which  he  never  aspired  to 
be,  and  could  not  have  been  under  anj'  circumstances, 
but  he  grew  every  month  in  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
those  who  knew  him  intimately  and  could  appreciate 
his  worth.  A  little  more  than  two  years  after  his  set- 
tlement he  preached  his  celebrated  sermon  on  The  Mor- 
al Diynify  of  the  Mhsionary  Enterprise.  It  was  on 
Sunday  evening,  Oct.  26,  1823,  that  he  delivered  it,  it 
being  liis  turn  to  preach  the  lecture  to  the  three  church- 
es of  his  denomination  in  Boston,  which  were  wont  oc- 
casionally to  hold  a  union  service.  "The  house  was 
uncomfortable,"  we  are  told  (the  preacher  wearing  his 
great-coat  throughout  the  service),  "  and  there  was  but 
little  enthusiasm  on  the  occasion."  What  the  preach- 
er's estimate  of  the  performance  was,  we  infer  from  the 
statement  that  "on  Monday  morning  he  went  to  Dr. 
Wisner's,  and  threw  himself  on  a  sofa,  in  one  of  his 
most  depressed  moods,  saying,  '  It  was  a  complete  fail- 
ure. It  fell  perfectly  dead.' "  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
he  was  mistaken.  Probably  no  sermon  ever  preached 
in  America,  at  least  up  to  that  time,  has  had  a  wider 
circulation,  or  been  perused  by  a  larger  number  of  read- 
ers. Dr.  WaN'land  was  pastor  of  the  Cliurch  in  Boston 
which  he  served  so  faithfully  five  years,  when  he  was 
invited  to  accept  the  professorship  of  moral  pliilosophy 
in  Union  College,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Alonzo  I'otter.  In  this  position  he  remained 
only  a  few  months,  having  been  called  to  the  presidency 
of  Brown  University,  upon  the  duties  of  which  office  he 
entered  in  February,  1827,  being  at  the  time  not  quite 
thirty-one  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Wayland  now  entered  upon  what  was  to  be  the 
work  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
AV'hat"^ie  accomplished  as  president  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity has  passed  long  since  into  the  records  of  the  liter- 
ary history  of  our  country.  But  it  was  no  bed  of 
roses  on  which  he  was  called  to  recline.  From  the 
outset  of  his  administration  he  had  a  well-defined  "pol- 
icy." It  was  not  popular,  but  he  believed  it  to  be  right, 
and  he  firmlv  and  persistently  pursued  it  against  oppo- 
sition which  at  times  was  very  bitter  and  unrelenting. 
"I  was  not  responsible,"  he  remarks,  in  the  review  of 
his  administration,  "  for  the  continuance  of  a  college  in 
Providence,  but  I  considered  myself  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  college  on  correct  principles  so  long  as  it 
continued.  What  income  I  derived  from  my  position 
was  a  secondary  matter.  I  could  live  on  the  poorest 
fare  and  wear  the  cheapest  clothing,  but  I  must  and 
would  do  wliat  seemed  my  duty."  He  was  so  pleased 
with  a  remark  of  Dr.  Arnold's  that  he  made  a  special 
note  of  it  in  his  copy  of  the  fJfe  of  that  great  teacher. 
"It  is  not  necessary  that  this  (Hugby  School)  should 
be  a  school  of  three  hundred,  or  one  hundred,  or  of  fifty 
boys;  but  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  a  school  of 
Christian  gentlemen."  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
shirks,  and  idle  men,  and  doting  parents  should  look 
with  disfavor  upon  a  man  so  earnest,  and  so  determined 
to  raise  the  standard  of  education  to  the  highest  point 
[lossible.  Such  persons  had  but  slight  appreciation  of 
the  moral  courage  which  led  him  to  say,  "The  vessel 
might  sink;  but  if  so,  it  should  sink  with  all  its  colors 
Hying.  We  would  strive  to  make  it  a  i)lace  of  thorough 
eiiucation,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  elevated  and  noble 
character."  In  a  sketch  like  this  we  caimot  present 
minute  details.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  policy 
which  the  new  president  marked  out  for  himself  com- 
mended itself  to  thoughtful  men  and  the  lovers  of  good 
learning.  Those  who  had  long  loved  the  university, 
and  contributed  to  its  prosperity,  felt  new  hope.  The 
men  of  wealth  in  the  city  where  it  had  its  home  gave 
liberally  to  sup|)ly  its  wants.  While  he  was  in  office, 
and  chiefly  through  his  personal  efforts,  Manning  Hall 
was  erected,  a  twenty-tive-thousand-doUar  fund  raised 


for  the  library,  and  the  library  itself  greatly  enlarged 
and  enriched  by  some  of  its  most  valuable  treasures ; 
Kliode  Island  Hall  erected,  a  new  president's  house  built, 
the  college  campus  greatly  improved  and  extended,  and 
the  endowment  and  scholarship  and  aid  funds  eidarged. 
For  twenty-eight  years  and  a  few  months  Dr.  Wayland 
was  president  of  Brown  University.  Weary  with  tliis 
long  service,  and  convinced  that  the  prolongation  of  his 
life  depended  on  his  relaxation  from  his  arduous  duties, 
he  resigned  his  office,  Aug.  20,  1855.  It  was  a  touching 
remark  which  he  made  to  his  associate.  Prof,  (ioddard, 
when  the  bell  rang  for  the  opening  exercises  of  the  new 
term  :  "No  one  can  conceive  the  unspeakable  relief  and 
freedom  which  I  feel  at  this  moment  to  hear  that  bell 
ring,  and  to  know,  for  the  first  time  in'  neiirly  twenty- 
nine  years,  that  it  calls  me  to  no  duty."  For  less  tlian 
two  years  he  remained  in  the  comparative  quiet  of  his 
pleasant  home,  within  an  easy  walk  of  the  college 
grounds.  He  was  invited  to  act  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Providence  for  such  time  as  he 
might  find  his  strength  adequate  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  office.  With  his  wonted  zeal  and  earnestness,  he 
entered  upon  the  work  early  in  the  spring  of  1857,  and 
continued  in  it  a  little  more  than  a  year,  exhibiting,  in 
the  course  which  he  pursued  both  as  preacher  and  pas- 
tor, an  illustration  of  what  was  his  conception  of  the 
duties  of  an  office  than  which  none  more  honored  could 
a  Christian  man  take  upon  himself.  After  retiring  from 
public  life,  Dr.  Wayland  passed  the  few  remaining  years 
of  his  life  in  Providence,  where  he  died,  Sept.  30, 1865. 

We  find  in  the  list  of  the  publications  of  Dr.  Way- 
land,  in  the  form  of  books,  sermons,  addresses,  etc.,  the 
number  of  seventy-two,  exclusive  of  many  articles  which 
he  wrote  for  the  periodicals,  daily,  weekly,  and  quarter- 
ly. From  this  number  we  select  the  following  as  among 
those  best  known :  Discourse  on  the  Moral  Dignity  of 
the  Missionary  Enterpi'ise  (1828)  :  —  Discourse  on  the. 
Duties  of  an  Amei'icun  Citizen  (1825): — Murray  Street 
Discourse: — Certain  Tiiumphs  of  the  Redeemer  (1830): 
— Moral  Efficacy  of  the  Atonement  (1831) : — Philosophy 
of  Analof/y  (eod.)  : — Sermon  at  the  Installation  of  Will- 
iam R.  Williams  (1832) : — Dependence  of  Science  upon 
Revealed  Reliijion  (1835): — Elements  of  31  oral  Science 
(eod.): — Elements  of  Political  F.nmnmy  (1837): — Lim- 
itations of  Human  Responsililliiii  i  is.'.s)  : — Thoughts  on 
the  Present  Collegiate  System  in  the  i  'iiitcd  States  (1842) : 
— Domestic  Slavery  Considered  as  a  Scriptural  Institu- 
tion: —  Discussion  with  Rev.  R.  Fuller,  D.D.  (1845):  — 
Memoir  of  Miss  Harriet  Ware  (1848):  —  University 
Sermons  (I860) : — Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Labors  of 
Rev.  A.  Judson,  D.D.  (1853): — Sermon  at  Rochester  on 
the  Apostolic  Ministry  (eod.): — Elements  of  Intellectual 
Philosophy  (1854) : — N^otes  on  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
tices of  the  Baptist  Churches  (1856): — Sermons  to  the 
Churches  (  1858  )  :  —  Introduction  to  Mulle7-'s  Life  of 
Ti'ust  (1861): — Memoir  of  the  Christian  Labors  of 
Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  LL.D.  {\9&^) -.—Revised  Edi- 
tion of  Elements  of  Moral  Science  (1865).  See  A  Me- 
moir of  the  Life  and  Labors  of  Francis  Wayland,  D.D., 
LL.D.  (N.  Y.,  1867),  bv  his  sons  Francis  VVayland  and 
H.  L.  Wayland.     (.T.  C.  S.) 

Wayland,  John,  D.D.,  a  clerg3'man  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  New  York  city. 
His  father  was  pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  Troy,  N.  Y. 
John  graduated  from  Union  College  with  honor;  be- 
came professor  of  mathematics  and  rhetoric  in  Brown 
University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  of  which  institution  Dr. 
Francis  Wayland,  his  brother,  was  president.  For  many 
years  he  was  pastor  of  a  Baptist  congregation  in  Salem, 
Mass.;  but  afterwards  entered  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  became  rector  of  St.  .John's  parish,  Canan- 
daigua,  N.  Y.  In  1848  he  assumed  the  rectorship  of  St. 
James's  parish,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  where  he  remained 
twelve  years.  The  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  Saratoga,  without  parochial  charge.  He  died  at  Sar- 
atoga Springs,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16,  1863,  See  Arner.  Quar.  ■ 
Church  Review,  Jan.  1864,  p.  668. 
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"Wayte,  Jamks  H.,  an  English  Weslevan  mission- 
arv.  was  born  at  Xewcastle-umler-Lyne,  .Staft'ordshire, 
iiiMav,  1JS22.  His  parents  feared  the  Lord,  and  lie  him- 
self early  united  with  the  Church.  He  believed  that 
he  was  destined  for  the  mission  Held.  In  1844  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Richmond  branch  of  the  theological 
institution  for  training  for  the  foreign  field.  Here  he 
was  very  diligent  in  his  studies,  and  very  exemplary  in 
liis  piety  ami  zeal.  In  October,  1845,  Wayte  embarked 
for  Sierra  Leone,  in  company  with  T.  Kaston,  David 
(iritliths,  and  others.  But  tlie  horrid  yellow-fever,  the 
missionary-slayer,  would  not  pass  him  by.  Symptoms 
appeared  on  .Ian.  5,  1846,  and  on  the  Itith  he  died  at 
Free  Town.  His  death-bed  scene  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  trtimiphant  on  record.  See  Wesl.  Meth. 
Magazine,  Feb.  1849,  p.  113;  Minutes  of  Conferences, 
1846. 

Wayu  (or  Vayu  [q.  v.]),  in  Hindu  mythology,  is 
one  of  the  three  deities  whom  Kunti,  wife  of  Pandu, 
called  from  heaven,  so  as  througlihim  to  become  mother 
of  I'andus.      By  him  she  became  mother  of  Bhirwa. 

Wayusaccha  (or  Vayusacca),  in  HindCi  mj'- 
thology,  is  a  surname  of  the  god  Agni  (fire);  it  signi- 
a^s  friend  of  the  air. 

"Wazo,  bishop  of  Liege,  w^is  born  probably  in  the 
eighth  decade  of  the  10th  century.  His  name  was 
originally  Walter  or  Warner.  He  came  under  the  no- 
tice of  bishop  Notger,  and  was  a<lmitted  into  the  semi- 
nary for  the  clergy  at  Liege,  in  time  becoming  its  chap- 
lain, canon  of  the  cathedral,  and  magister  scholarura. 
In  1017  he  was  made  dean,  and  authorized  to  share  in 
the  administration  of  the  secular  property  of  the  chap- 
ter. In  this  position  he  displayed  so  much  strictness 
towards  inferiors  and  so  much  self-assertion  towards  su- 
periors as  to  make  many  enemies.  The  bishop,  Wol- 
podo,  took  active  part  against  him  by  exciting  the  pas- 
sions of  the  peasants  and  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
school  to  such  a  degree  as  involved  the  life  of  Wazo  in 
danger  and  induced  him  to  resign  the  leadership  of  the 
school.  In  A.D.  10150  the  emperor  Conrad  chose  Wazo 
to  be  one  of  his  chaplains.  Two  years  later  he  was 
made  provost  and  archdeacon  of  Liege.  In  1037  his  in- 
fluence secured  the  election  of  bishop  to  the  youthful 
Nithard;  but  when  the  latter  died,  in  1041,  Wazo  was 
compelled  by  the  unanimous  voice  to  assume  episcopal 
functions  himself.  In  his  new  position  he  displayed  in- 
dependence in  administering  the  Church,  and  unequalled 
force  and  skill  in  the  contluct  of  civil  affairs,  such  as 
were  then  under  the  control  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church. 
He  refused  to  obey  the  emperor's  behest  and  pronounce 
sentence  upon  archbishop  Wigger  of  Ravenna,  who  had 
been  convicted  of  deviating  from  the  customs  of  the 
Church  in  a  certain  matter,  on  the  groinid  tliat  Wigger 
was  an  Italian,  anil  subject  tlierefore  to  the  pope  rather 
than  the  emperor.  He  also  braved  the  emperor's  anger 
with  the  declaration  that  a  pope  could  be  judged  of 
<Jod  only,  and  that  therefore  Henry  HI  had  no  author- 
ity to  fill  the  pontifical  chair  vacated  by  the  Synod  of 
Sutri  in  1046.  Wazo  further  angered  the  emperor  bj' 
collecting  forces  and  participating  in  the  wars  against 
the  Lorraine  rebels,  who  had  threatened  the  peace  and 
property  of  his  diocese,  and  carried  on  a  campaign  of 
murder  and  pillage.  The  court  held  that  Wazo  had 
taken  up  arms  from  motives  of  personal  aggrandizement 
and  love  of  war;  and  when  he  refused  to  take  ailvan- 
tage  of  the  conduct  of  lady  I)c  JMons,  who  wished  to  de- 
liver up  her  husband  as  guilty  of  high-treason,  his  loy- 
alty came  under  suspicion.  In  the  meantime  Wazo 
wrote  repeated  letters  to  tlie  king  of  France,  dissuading 
hira  from  prosecuting  an  alleged  claim  upon  the  posses- 
sion of  Lorraine,  for  which  attemjjt  troops  were  already 
collected.  Nothing,  however,  could  regain  for  him  the 
emperor's  favor,  and  he  was  eventually  brought  to  un- 
dergo a  public  humiliation,  and  pay  a  fine  for  an  act  of 
alleged  disobedience.  As  bishop,  Wazo  was  a  zealous 
patron  of  schools;  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  poor  and 


needy ;  a  tolerant  critic  of  heretical  opinions.  He  de- 
nied the  power  of  bishops  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
death  upon  heretics.  He  was  also  deeply  pious.  It  is 
stated,  indeed,  that  he  avoided  in  his  clothing  totiiis  su- 
perstilionis  ii/pii.'^,  i.  e.  wore  no  cilicitnn ;  but  he  never- 
theless mortified  the  fiesh.  He  died  July  8, 1047.  The 
material  for  a  life  of  Wazo  is  furnished  by  Anselm,  can- 
on of  Liege  (died  about  10.56),  in  his  Gesta  Episc.  Leo- 
dieudnm,  c.  39-73.  See  Pertz,  Monum.  Jlist.  Script. 
vii,  210-233 ;  Fisen,  Sancta  Legia,  i,  158  sq. ;  Stenzel, 
Gesc/i.  Deutschlunds  u.  d.  frank.  Kaisern,  vol.  i;  Giese- 
brecht,  Gesch.  d.  dtutsch.  Kaisei'zeit,  vol.  ii.  —  Herzog, 
Real-  /''/iri/klop.  s.  v. 

"Wealth.     See  Riches. 

Wean  (?^5,  from  the  completion  of  the  infant  at 
that  time).  Most  Oriental  mothers  suckle  their  chil- 
dren much  longer  than  is  usual  in  Europe,  and  the  same 
custom  seems  to  have  prevailed  among  the  ancient  He- 
brews. When  Samuel  was  w^eaneti,  he  was  old  enough 
to  be  left  with  Eli  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  (1 
Sam.  i,  24).  As  no  public  provision  was  made  for  the 
children  of  priests  and  Levites  until  they  were  three 
years  of  age,  it  is  probable  that  thej'  were  not  weaned 
sooner  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  16 ;  2  Mace,  vii,  27).  In  India 
a  boy  is  not  taken  from  the  breast  until  he  is  three 
years  of  age;  but  throughout  the  East  a  girl  is  gener- 
ally weaned  within  the  first  or  second  year.  "  Abra- 
ham made  a  great  feast  when  Isaac  was  weaned"  (Gen. 
xxi,  8),  and  the  same  custom  prevails  among  the  Hin- 
diis  and  Persians.     See  Child. 

Weapon  (usually  "^53,  ottXoj/,  which  denote  an 
instrument  of  any  kind).  Among  the  Hebrews  we  find,  in 
general,  the  same  kinds  of  militarj'  weapons  mentioned 
(I  Sam.  xvii,  5  sq. ;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  14;  Neh.  iv,  13,  16; 
Ezek.  xxxix,  9;  comp.  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  530)  as  among 
other  warlike  nations  of  antiquity  (see  Herod,  vii,  61  sq.). 
We  can  therefore  determine  little  about  their  precise 
form  or  material,  except  so  far  as  monuments  or  modern 
usage  enables  us  to  draw  a  comparison.  We  note  the 
following  kinds  (comp.  2  Cor.  vi,  7,  oTrXa ;  Ct^id  Kai 
api(TTtpd,  Diod.  Sic.  iii,  54;  ffKtTracyrifpia,  dj-im'Tijpia, 
Lat.  nrma  et  tela;  see  Bremi  on  Nepos,  xiv,  11)  : 

1.  Protective  Weapons. — To  this  class  belong  the  fol- 
lowing : 

h  The  Shield  (q.y.). 

2.  The  Helmet  (S'^IS  or  "?ip,  2  Chron.  xxvi,  14; 
.Jer.  xlvi,  4;  j)  ■7rEptKt<pa\aia,  Eph.  vi,  17)  of  brass  (1 
Sam.  xvii,  6, 38 ;  1  Mace,  vi,  85 ;  comp.  Diod.  Sic.  v,  30 ; 
Xenoph.  Anub.  i,  2,  16).  Whether  the  Israelites  also 
w'ore  them  of  leather  (neats'  hide.  Homer,  //.  x,  257  sq. ; 
Strabo,  vii,  306,  etc. ;  see  Passow,  s.  v.  Kvv'tvi)  is  uncer- 
tain, although  such  certainly  belonged  to  rude  ages  (for 
the  ancient  Egyptian  form,  see  Wilkinson,  i,  331).  Sec 
Heljiet. 

3.  The  Breastplate  (^i'^l'^j,  Biopa^),  which  covered 
the  centre  of  the  person  (1  Sam.  xvii,  5;  Neh.  iv,  16;  2 
Chron.  xxvi,  14 ;  1  Mace,  iii,  3),  usually  of  brass  (1  Sam. 
xvii,  5;  Rev.  ix,  9;  comp.  Iliad,  xiii,  371  sq.,  397  sq.), 
and  sometimes  composed  of  plates  (0"'tZi|?C|?,  1  Sam. 
xvii,  5),  by  which,  however,  we  must  not  understand 
the  Roman  lorica  squameata,  consisting  of  a  leather 
corselet  covered  with  brass  scales.  In  order  to  wound  a 
fully  equipped  soldier,  it  was  necessary  to  strike  some 
spot  where  the  brazen  pieces  failed  to  join  each  otlier 
fully,  or  where  ordinary  clothing  intervened  (1  Kings  xx, 
34).  Among  the  Syro-Seleucid  generals  we  find  chain- 
armor  (jiauoply)  in  use  (1  Mace,  vi,  35;  comp.  the  Sept. 
at  1  Sam.  xvii,  5;  Diod.  Sic.  v,  30);  but  of  linen  corselets 
(see  Kiipke,  Kriegsw.  d.  Griech.  p.  97  sq.)  there  ap- 
pears no  trace  in  the  Bible.     See  Breastplate. 

4.  Greaves  for  protecting  the  knees  and  legs  (nri2"2, 
Kvri^ilct^.  ocrete ;  1  Sam.  xvii,  6),  commonly  of  brass 
{Iliad,  vii,  42),  were  universal  in  classical  antiquity 
(Xenoph.  Anab.  i,  2, 16;  iv,  7,  16;  Virgil,  yEn.  xi,  177; 
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Pliny,  xxxiv,  18,  etc.),  and  are  regarded  as  an  inven- 
tion of  the  Cariaus  (Pliny,  vii,  57).  We  must  distin- 
guish from  these  the  military  shoe  ("liXO,  Isa.  ix,  4), 
probably  like  the  Roman  califfu  (see  Bynreus,  De  Calceis 
Jlebr.  p.  83  sq.),  a  sort  of  half-boot  of  leather  shod  with 
strong  nails  (Juvenal,  xvi,  24 ;  Josephus,  War,  vi,  1,  8; 
clavi  cali(jeres,Wmy,ix,'63;  xxii,  4G;  xxxiv,  41).  See 
Greaves;  Shoe. 

II.  A(j(jressice  Wecqwns. — 1.  The  Sword (3'in),  which 
was  carried  in  a  special  belt  at  the  hips  (1  Sam.  xvii, 
37  ;  XXV,  13;  2  Sam.  xx,  8),  but  certainly  not  (as  Jahn 
[^  rchdiil.  II,  ii,  40]  falsely  argues  from  Judg.  iii,  16,  21 ; 
Josephus,  War,  iii,  5,  5)  on  the  right  side  (see  the  fig- 
ures of  Ninevites  in  the  Journal  Asiatique,  1840,  vii, 
pi.  3,  6,  7, 10 ;  X,  17, 19,  22,  53,  etc.).  It  was  enclosed  in 
a  sheath  ("i^n,  1  Sam.  xvii,  51;  2  Sam.  loc.  cit.;  "|'13, 
1  Chron.  xxi,  27;  SrljKr],  John  xviii,  11),  hence  the 
phrase  "  to  draw  the  sword"  (3"in  p'^^f^,  or  Cl^llJ,  or 
nri3),  and  was  double-edged  (ri'S  "^3113,  Judg.  iii,  16 ; 
Prov.  V,  4;  diaTOj-ioQ,  Ileb.  iv,  12;  Rev.  i,  61;  ii,  12; 
a^(p)lKi\i;,  Iliad,  xxi,  118).  It  was  used  both  for  strik- 
ing and  stabbing  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  4  ;  2  Sam.  ii,  16 ;  xx,  10, 
etc.).  The  Sept.  usually  translates  the  Ileb.  H'ln  by 
^laXaipa,  which  latter  occurs  in  the  New  Test.,  and 
originally  denoted  the  short  dagger  (comp.  Iliad,  iii, 
271  sq.),  but  later  any  (curved)  sabre  in  distinction 
from  ^ifoc,  the  proper  (military)  sword;  but  that  3*111 
also  signifies  the  straight  sword  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  Roman  sica,  a  somewhat  curved  poniard,  was  intro- 
duced later  among  the  Jews,  and  became,  shortly  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  deadly  weapon  of  the 
bold  robbers,  who  hence  were  called  'Sicarii  (Josephus, 
Jh<.xx,8,  10;   lF«r,  vii,  10, 1 ;  Z-j/e,  §  56).    See  Sword. 

2.  The  Spear,  lance,  or  dart,  was  used  as  a  weapon 
both  for  thrusting  (close  at  hand)  and  for  throwing  (at 
a  short  distance),  like  the  Sopv  of  the  Greeks  (Strabo,  x, 
448) ;  but  cliiefly  for  the  former  (see  1  Sam.  xviii,  1 ; 
xix,  10;  XX,  33).  The  usual  Heb.  designations  are 
JTl"!  and  ri"'3H,  which  can  hardh'  be  distinguished,  ex- 
cept that  the  latter  is  generally  used  in  connection  with 
the  sword  (or  bow),  while  both  appear  in  connection 
with  the  shield  (Judg.  v,  8;  1  Sam.  xvii,  15).  Instead 
of  either  word,  we  sometimes  find  ll^p  (2  Sam,  xxi,  16) 
and  ")iT^3  (Josh,  viii,  18,  26 ;  1  Sam.  xvii,  6 ;  Job  xli, 
21);  also  uad  in  some  cases  (2  Sam.  xviii,  14,  accord- 
ing to  some).  They  are  also  thought  to  have  been 
used  as  standards  for  colors  (Gesen.  Thesaur,  p.  683). 
The  spears  (see  the  Persepolitan  specimens  in  Porter, 
Travels,  i,  pi.  36,  40,  46,  49)  had  a  wooden  shaft  (VH,  1 
Sam.  xvii,  7;  or  "i'^',  2  Sam.  xxi,  19;  xxiii,  7)  and  an 
iron  point  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7).  Ash  or  fir  was  preferred 
(Virgil,  .^n,  xi,  667  ;  Homer,  //.  xix,  390  sq. ;  xxii,  293 ; 
Odijs.  xiv,  281;  Ovid,  Metam.  x.  93;  Statius,  Theb.  vi, 
102;  comp.  Pliny,  xvi,  24),  and  hence  many  (so  Rosen- 
milller)  explain  Nah.  ii,  4;  but  u3i"i3  is  probabh'  cy- 
press (q.  v.).  The  hasta  of  the  Romans,  a  weapon  for 
throwing,  is  called  Xoyx'?  i"  ^^^  New  Test.  (John  xix, 
.34 ;  comp.  2  Mace,  v,  2 ;  xv,  11 ;  see  Alstorph.  De  Hastis 
Veter.  [Amst.  1757]).     See  Spear. 

3.  The^Bow  (q.v.)  in  connection  with  Arron-s  (q.v.). 

4.  TheSliiiff  (q.v.). 

5.  A  Battle-axe  (see  Wilkinson,  i,  323,  325  sq.)  is 
named  ("linO,  Psa.  xxxv,  3 ;  comp.  the  adyapic  of  the 
Scythians,  Massageta;,  and  Persians,  Herod,  i,  215;  iv, 
70 ;  vii,  64 :  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  i,  2,  9  ;  ii,  1,  9  ;  Strabo,  xv, 
734;  the  Armenian  saci-)  as  a  special  weapon  of  attack 
(comp.  the  ri:3'nip  of  the  Chakteans,  Jer.  xlvi,  2).  A 
sledge-hammer  may  perhaps  be  meant  in  one  passage 
(y^S'S,  Prov,  XXV,  18 ;  Sept.  poiraXov ;  comp.  Odys.  xi, 
575);   but  it   is   probably   only    the   ordinary   mallet 


(VQ'D),  See  generally  Bosvelt  [Rau],  De  Armis  Vett, 
Heir.  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1781);  Jahn,  Archaol.  II,  ii,  400  sq.; 
Seume,  A  rnia  Vett.  cum  Nostris  Compurata  (Lips,  1792). 
See  Armor. 

Of  the  custom  of  many  nations  of  burying  arms  with 
a  warrior  in  the  grave,  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Bible 
(see  Ezek.  xxii,  27;  1  IMacc.  xiii,  29;  comp.  Tacitus, 
Germ,  xxvii ;  Rosenmiiller,  Morffeid.  iv.  343  sq.).  Capt- 
ured weapons  were  suspended  in  temples  or  burned  in 
heaps  (Isa.  ix,  4  sq. ;  Ezek.  xxxix,  9 ;  comp.  Virgil,  ^'En. 
viii,  562  sq.).  Arsenals  {U'O'D  "^1112,2  Kings  xx,  13; 
Isa.  xxxix,  2;  onXo^rjKi],  Josephus,  [Var,  ii,  17,  9)  were 
erected  in  cities  for  the  deposit  of  weapons. — Winer, 
See  Arjioiiy. 

"Weasel  Cl'H;  ckdled,  so  called  from  its  gliding 
[Gesen.]  or  burrowing  [Flirst])  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi, 
29,  in  the  list  of  unclean  animals.  According  to  the  old 
versions  and  the  Talmud,  the  Heb.  eluded  denotes  "a 
weasel"  (see  Lewysohn,  Zool.  des  Talni.  p.  91,  and  Bux- 
torf,  Lex.  Chuld.  et  Taint,  p.  756);  but  if  the  word  is 
identical  with  the  Arabic  chuld  and  the  Syriac  chuldo, 
as  Bochart  (Ilieroz.  ii,  435)  and  others  have  endeavored 
to  show,  there  is  no  doubt  that  "  a  mole"  is  the  animal 
indicated.  Gesenius  (  Thesaur.  p.  474),  however,  has 
the  following  very  true  observation  :  "  Satis  constat  ani- 
malium  nomina  persffipe  in  hac  lingua  hoc,  in  alia  cog- 
nata  aliud,  id  vero  simile,  animal  significare."  He  pre- 
fers to  render  the  terra  by  "  weasel,"  as  in  the  Sept. 
(yaXj'j),  Vulg.  (jnusteld),  and  the  English  version.  See 
Mole. 

Moles  are  common  enough  in  Palestine,  Hasselquist 
{Travels,  p.  120),  speaking  of  the  country  between  Jaffa 
and  Ramah,  says  he  had  never  seen  in  any  place  the 
ground  so  cast  up  by  moles  as  in  these  plains.  There 
was  scarcely  a  yard's  length  between  the  mole-hills.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  both  the  Talpa  Europcea  and  the 
T.c<Bca,  the  blind  mole  of  which  Aristotle  speaks  {Hist. 
Anini.  i,  8,  3),  occur  in  Palestine,  though  we  have  no 
definite  information  on  this  point.  The  ancients  repre- 
sented.the  mole  as  having  no  eyes,  which  assertion  later 
scientific  writers  believed  they  had  disproved  by  show- 
ing our  species  to  be  possessed  of  these  organs,  though 
exceedingly  small.  Nevertheless,  recent  observations 
have  proved  that  a  species,  in  other  respects  scarcelj', 
if  at  all,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  common,  is  total- 
ly destitute  of  eyes,  and  consequently  has  received  the 
name  of  Talpa  cceca.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Italy,  and 
probably  extends  to  the  East,  instead  of  the  Eurojxieu. 
Moles  must  not,  however,  be  considered  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  rodent  order,  whereof  all  the  families  and 
genera  are  provided  with  strong  incisor  teeth,  like  rats 
and  squirrels,  and  therefore  intended  for  subsisting  chief- 
ly on  grain  and  nuts ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  supplied 
with  a  great  number  of  small  teeth,  to  the  extent  of 
twenty-two  in  each  jaw — indicating  a  partial  regimen; 
for  they  feed  on  worms,  larva%  and  underground  in- 
sects, as  well  as  on  roots,  and  thus  belong  to  the  in- 
sectivorous order,  which  brings  the  application  of  the 
name  somewhat  nearer  to  carnivora  and  its  received  in- 
terpretation "  weasel," 

Bochart,  inclined  to  recognise  the  word  C'^ii,  tsiyim 
(A,V.  "wild  beast  of  the  desert,"  etc.),  as  a  general  term 
denoting  cats,  or  any  kind  of  wild  beasts  that  frequent 
dry  places,  discovered  an  incongruity  when  it  is  opposed 
to  a  single  species,  C^^X,  iyini  (A.V, "  wild  beast  of  the 
islands"),  which  he  translates  Moes  (Isa,  xxxiv,  14;  Jer, 
1,  39).  Both  words  are  meant,  it  seems,  to  imitate  the 
crj'  of  animals;  and  if  he  be  right  in  regarding  the  first 
as  expressive  of  the  mewing  or  screaming  of  wild-cats, 
with  such  other  animals  as  the  ancients  included  in  the 
feline  tribe,  and  we  now  class  among  Viverridce  and  Mus- 
telidce,  each  including  several  genera,  more  or  less  rep- 
resented bj-  species  residing  in  and  around  Palestine,  we 
then  find  the  opposition  of  the  two  words  strikingly 
just,  provided  that,  instead  of  the  single  ihoes  of  Bo- 
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chart,  we  make  ii/im  include  also  the  various  wild  ca- 
iiidsB  (dogs)  of  the  same  region,  amounting  to  at  least 
twelve  species,  without  including  two  hyenas. 

Such  is  the  vagueness  of  Oriental  denominations,  and 
the  necessity  of  noticing  certain  species  which,  from 
their  imiiortance,  cannot  well  be  supi)osed  to  have  been 
altogether  disregarded  in  I  lie  Hible,  that  in  this  place  a 
few  words  descriptive  of  the  species  of  Vinrridte  and 
Miislelidm  known  to  reside  in  and  near  Palestine,  and 
supposed  to  be  collectively  designated  by  the  term 
t.iii/im,  may  not  be  irrelevant.  They  appear,  both  an- 
ciently and  among  ourselves,  collected  into  a  kind  of 
group,  under  an  impression  that  they  belong  to  the 
feline  family;  hence  we,  like  the  ancients,  still  use  the 
words  civet-cat,  tree-cat,  iiolecat,  etc.;  and,  in  reality, 
a  considerable  number  of  the  species  have  partially  re- 
tractile claws,  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  being  contractile 
like  those  of  cats,  of  which  thej'  even  bear  the  spotted 
and  streaked  liveries.  All  such  naturally  have  arboreal 
habits,  and  from  their  low  lengthy  forms  are  no  less  dis- 
posed to  burrow;  but  many  of  them,  chiefly  in  other 
hemispheres,  are  excellent  swimmers.  One  of  these 
species,  allied  to,  if  not  the  same  as,  Genettd  barbairi,  is 
the  T/iela  ./•y/a;;,  described  bj'  Bochart  as  having  "va- 
rious colors,  and  as  being  spotted  like  a  pard."  In 
Syria  it  is  called  sephkri,  in  Arabia  zebzeb,  and  lives  by 
hunting  birds  and  shaphans.  There  are,  besides,  in  the 
same  region,  the  nimse,  ferret  or  polecat  (^Piitorius  vul- 
rjarU!),  for  these  two  are  not  specifically  distinct ;  ,/er/- 
el-heile,  the  weasel  {Mustela  vulgaris  Africuna').  differ- 
ing from  ours  chiefly  in  its  superior  size  and  darker 
colors.  A.  paradoxurus,  identical  with,  or  nearly  allied 
to,  P.  t]/pus,  occurs  in  Arabia;  for  it  seems  these  ani- 
mals are  found  wherever  there  are  palmifercg.  the  date- 
palm  in  particular  being  a  favorite  residence  of  the  spe- 
cies. Two  or  three  varieties,  or  perhaps  species,  of 
nems  occur  in  Egj'pt  solely;  for  the  name  is  again  ge- 
nerical  in  the  Arabian  dialects,  and  denotes  the  ich- 
neumon. Arabia  proper  has  several  other  animals  not 
clearly  distinguished,  tliough  belonging  to  the  families 
here  noticed;  but  which  of  these  are  the  sunrjiab  and 
the  simur,  or  the  alphanex  of  Ibu  Omar  ben-Abdulbar, 
quoted  by  Bochart,  is  undetermined;  albeit  they  evi- 
dently belong  to  the  tribes  of  vermin  mammals  of  that 


Paradvxicrua  tijpus  (Pulm-iuarten). 

region,  excepting  as  regards  the  last  mentioned,  now 
known  to  be  a  kind  of  miniature  fox  {Megalotis  zerda, 
Ham.  Smith),  or ,/('H«ec  of  Bruce,  who  nevertheless  con- 
founded it  with  Parudoxurtis  fi/pun,  or  an  allied  species 
which  ecpially  fretpients  palm-trees;  but  the/ennfc  does 
not  climb.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  point  out  the 
cats,  tree-cats,  and  civet-cats  noticed  by  the  poet  Neme- 
sianus,who  was  of  African  birth,  or  by  the  Arabian  Da- 
mir,  who  makes  no  further  distinctive  mention  of  them. 
The  ckoltd  is  described  in  Lev.  xi,  29  as  one  of  the 
small  animals  which  are  thrown  together  under  the 
general  designation  of  "creeping  things,"  and  which 
appear  to  include  the  smaller  carnivorous  and  insec- 
tivorous mammaUa,  as  well  as  the  four-footed  repiilia. 
The  whole  category  is  prohibited   as  unclean.     The 


original  word,  as  above  seen,  is  referred  by  many  to  the 
Arabic  aiul  Syriac,  in  which  it  is  said  to  imply  a  creej)- 
ing,  insidious  motion  ;  and  hence  peculiarlv  ajipropriaie 
to  the  Jfiisteiidxe,  which,  from  their  remarkablj'  long, 
slender,  and  vermiform  bodies  and  short  legs,  seem  to 
glide  along  the  earth  more  like  reptiles  than  quadru- 
peds, and  insinuate  themselves  iiUo  t  lie  smallest  crevices. 
Kitto  mentions  the  titchet  or  polecat  {Mimkld  putu- 
riits)  as  found  in  Palestine  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
villages,  but  says  that  it  is  rarely  seen  in  towns.  The 
skin  is  of  no  value  in  Syria,  as  the  people  have  not,  as 
in  Europe,  any  means  of  divesting  it  of  its  uni)leasant 
smell  ( J'/ii/s.  //isf.  of  Paltst.  p.  355  ).  The  common 
weasel  is  doubtless  found  there  also,  as  it  is  spread  over 
Euroiie;  but  not  the  stoat  or  ermine,  the  climate  being 


Polecat  {Mustela  putorius). 

too  warm  for  it.  All  these  animals,  but  particidarly  the 
first-named,  are  most  destructive  to  other  small  ani- 
mals; and  from  their  depredations  in  the  poultry-yard 
are  held  in  detestation  by  the  farmer,  who,  however, 
does  not  consider  the  benefit  they  do  him  in  the  de- 
struction of  myriads  of  field-mice,  house-mice,  and  rats. 
Their  appetite  for  blood  seems  insatiable;  their  ferocity 
and  courage  prompt  them  to  fly  at  animals  larger  than 
themselves;  while  their  carnivorous  organization  is  de- 
veloped perhaps  even  more  highly  than  in  the  typical 
cats,  and  they  use  their  powers  with  the  utmost  skill 
and  judgment.  They  prefer  the  brain  and  blood  of 
their  prey  to  the  flesh. — Kitto;  Smith;  Fairbairn. 

Weather  (Q"'^,  i/6»i,  day,  as  usually  rendered; 
"fair  weather,''  "llT,  zahub,  Job  xxxvii,  22,  lit.  gold, 
i.e.  "  brightness;"  evSia,  Matt,  xvi,  2;  "foul  weather," 
•)(tifn!jr,  ver.  3,  slorm,  as  elsewhere)  in  Palestine  is,  in 
consequence  of  the  region  being  greatly  diversified  by 
hills,  valleys,  and  plains,  quite  various  in  different  parts, 
being  hot  during  tiie  summer,  especially  along  the  sea- 
shore (comp.  Josephus,  War,  iii,  9,  1)  and  in  the  Jordan 
gorge  (ibid,  iv,  8,  3),  and  cooler  on  the  mountain  ridges, 
especially  in  winter,  but,  on  the  whole,  more  equable 
than  in  Northern  and  Occidental  countries.  The  length 
of  the  day  also  varies  less  in  diiferent  seasons  than  in 
higher  latitudes,  and  thus  tends  to  equalize  the  temper- 
ature.    See  Calendar;  Palestine;  Season. 

"Weathercock  is  a  weather  vane,  on  which  is  the 
metal  or  wooden  representation  of  a  cock,  placed  on  the 
top  of  a  spire,  which  vane  turns  by  the  force  and  direc- 
tion of  the  wind. 

Weatherford,  John,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
in  Charlotte  County,  Ya.,  about  1740.  His  parents  were 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  his  father  being 
an  elder  in  the  church  of  which  the  distinguished  Dr. 
Rice  was  the  minister.  Soon  after  his  conversion,  his 
mind  began  to  be  troubled  on  the  subject  of  bafitism. 
Having  conversed  on  the  matter  with  his  pastor,  and 
his  doubts  not  having  been  removed,  Dr.  IJice  had  the 
magnanimity  to  say  to  him,  "  I  perceive,  John,  that  you 
will  be  a  Baptist.  Go,  and  the  Lord  be  with  you." 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  when  he 
was  about  twenty  years  of  age.  He  commenced  to 
preach  about  the  j-ear  17(51,  and  his  ministry  was  so 
popular  that  crowds  were  drawn  to  hear  him.  Perse- 
cution now  began  to  follow  him.  After  preaching  on 
a  certain  occasion  in  Chesterfield,  Va.,  he  was  arrested 
and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was  held  in  confine- 
ment five  months.     It  is  said  of  him  that  "  his  courage 
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forsook  him  not.  The  love  of  Christ  constrained  him. 
He  preached  at  the  door  of  the  prison  as  long  as  allowed 
that  privilege.  When  refused  that,  he  preached  through 
the  gratings  of  the  winilow  ;  hut  such  determined  oppo- 
sition did  he  meet  that  an  effort  was  made  by  his  ene- 
mies to  put  a  stop  to  that  also.  For  this  purpose  they 
built  au  outer  wall  alcove  the  grating,  but  Weatiierford 
devised  means  to  overcome  the  obstacle.  A  handker- 
chief by  the  congregation  was  to  be  raised  on  a  pole 
above  the  wall,  as  a  signal  that  the  people  were  ready 
to  hear.  His  voice  being  verj'  strong,  he  could  throw- 
it  beyond  these  impediments,  and  convey  the  words  of 
life  and  salvation  to  the  listening  crowds."  At  last, 
tlirough  the  kind  interference  of  Patrick  Henry,  he  was 
liberated  from  his  bondage,  and  again,  with  greater  zeal 
than  ever,  entered  anew  on  the  work  of  preaching  the 
Gospel.  Most  of  his  life-work  was  that  of  an  evange- 
list. 'I'owards  the  close  of  the  century,  however,  he 
sustained  the  relation  of  pastor  to  two  churches,  which 
are  said  to  have  flourished  under  his  ministry.  He 
took  up  his  residence  in  Halifax  County,  Ya.,  in  1813, 
where  he  lived  about  ten  years,  and  then  removed  to 
I'ittsylvania,  where  he  died,  Jan.  23,  1833,  having  been 
a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  over  seventy  years.  He  be- 
longed to  an  order  of  ininisters  who  accomplished  a 
vast  amount  of  good  in  a  state  the  people  of  which  had 
too  generally  settled  down  into  a  condition  of  formal- 
ism, and  needed  to  be  roused  to  thoughtfulness  by  such 
instrumentalities  as  were  represented  by  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  However  despised  they  may  iiave  been 
bj'  some,  they  certainly  reaped  the  honor  which  comes 
from  God  only.  See  Lives  of  Virginia  Baptist  Alinis- 
ters,\>.bb-^\.'  (J.  C.  S.) 

Weatiierford,  Thomas,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
nimister,  was  born  in  Euroiie  about  1736.  He  labored 
four  j'ears  in  the  ministry  in  the  United  States.  He 
was  slender  in  frame,  remarkable  for  his  piety,  and  died 
triumphantly  in  1792.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ence's, 1792,  p.  45. 

"Weaver,  John  M.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  July  5,  1792. 
He  embraced  religion  when  about  twenty-one;  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  181G ;  and  joined  the  New  York  Con- 
ference in  1829,  in  which  he  served  faithfully  until  1855, 
when  he  was  granted  a  superannuated  relation.  In  1859 
he  resumed  his  Conference  work,  labored  earnestly  two 
years,  and  then  retired  from  stated  work.  He  died  at 
Ganges,  Mich.,  ]\Iay  1 2,  1872.  Mr.  Weaver  w^as  very  de- 
voted to  ^Methodism,  deeply  pious,  and  an  excellent 
preacher.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1873, 
p.  6f). 

Weaver,  Lindsey  Carr,  a  TMethodist  Episcopal 
(South)  minister,  was  born  in  S|iartanburg  District, 
S.  C,  Nov.  It),  1837.  He  joined  the  Church  in  1858, 
while  a  student  at  Woffbrd  College;  graduated  in  1859; 
and  in  1860  entered  the  South  Carolina  Conference,  and 
labored  zealously  until  failing  health  obliged  him  to  re- 
tire from  active  service.  He  died  at  Bishopsville,  S.  C, 
Feb.  28,  1863.  Mr.  Weaver  was  a  young  man  of  great 
promise,  amiable  in  spirit,  uncompromising  in  integrity, 
unflinching  in  zeal,  and  abundant  in  good  deeds.  See 
Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South,  1863,  p.  -149. 

Weaver,  Richard,  an  English  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  at  Tewkesbury,  Sept.  9,  1804.  In 
early  life  his  mind  was  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  personal  piety.  He  was  educated  at  Wymondley  Col- 
lege for  ministerial  work,  and  in  1830  was  ordained  over 
the  Independent  Church  at  Foulmire,  where  he  labored 
usefully  for  some  j'ears.  In  18.38  he  was  stationed  at 
Balsham,  and  continued  for  several  years  in  charge  of 
that  church.  He  died  Dec.  16,  1862.  See  (Lond.) 
Cong.  Year-booh,  1864,  p.  248. 

Weavers,  Brothek,  is  a  name  given  to  the  Beg- 
hards,  or  Lollards,  in  France  on  account  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  most  of  them.     See  Lollards. 


Weaving  (5'^X,  arug)  is  an  art  which  appears  to 
be  coeval  with  the  first  dawning  of  civilization.  In 
what  country  or  by  whom  it  was  invented,  we  know 
not;  but  we  Hnd  it  practiced  with  great  skill  by  the 
Egyptians  at  a  very  early  period,  and  hence  the  inven- 
tion was  not  unnaturally  attributed  to  them  (Pliny,  vii, 
67).  The  "  vestm-es  of  flne  linen"  such  as  Joseph  wore 
(Gen.  xli,  42)  were  the  |)roduct  of  Egyptian  looms,  and 
their  quality,  as  attested  by  existing  specimens,  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  not  inferior  to  the  flnest  cambric  of  mod- 
ern times  (Wilkinson,  ii,  75).  The  Israelites  were  prob- 
ably acquainted  with  the  process  before  their  sojourn  in 
Egypt ;  but  it  was  undoubtedly  there  that  they  attained 
the  proficiency  which  enabled  them  to  execute  the  hang- 
ings of  the  Tabernacle  (Exod.  xxxv,  35;  1  Chron.  iv, 
21)  and  other  artistic  textures.  At  a  later  period  the 
Egyptians  were  still  famed  for  their  manufactures  of 
"  flne"  (i.  e.  hackled)  flax  and  of  chori,  ""in,  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  "  networks,"  but  more  probably  a  v-hiie  mate- 
rial either  of  linen  or  cotton  (Isa.  xix,  9;  comp.  Prov. 
vii,  16).  From  them  the  Tyrians  procured  the  "fine 
linen  with  broidered  work"  for  the  sails  of  their  vessels 
(Ezek.  xxvii,  7),  the  handsome  character  of  which  may 
be  inferreil  from  the  representations  of  similar  sails 
in  the  Itgyptian  paintings  ( Wilkinson,  ii,  13J,  167 ). 
Weaving  was  carried  on  in  Egypt  generally,  but  not 
universally,  by  men  (Herod,  ii,  35;  comp.  Wilkinson, 
ii,  84).  This  was  the  case  also  among  the  Jews  about 
the  time  of  the  F^xode  (1  Chron.  iv,  21):  but  in  later 
times  it  usually  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  females  to  supply 
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Ancient  Egyptian  Women  Weaving. 

the  household  with  clothing  (1  Sam.  ii,  19;  2  Kings 
xxiii,  7),  and  an  industrious  housewife  would  produce  a 
surplus  for  sale  to  others  (Prov.  xxxi,  13, 19,  24). 

The  character  of  the  loom  and  the  process  of  weav- 
ing can  only  be  inferred  from  incidental  notices.  The 
Egyptian  loom  was  usually  upright,  and  the  weaver 
stood  at  his  work.  The  cloth  was  fixed  sometimes  at 
the  top,  sometimes  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  remark 
of  Herodotus  (ii,  85)  that  the  Egyptians,  contrary  to 
the  nsual  practice,  pressed  the  woof  downwards,  must 
be  received  with  reservation  (Wilkinson,  ii,  85).  That 
a  similar  variety  of  usage  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
may  be  inferred  from  the  remark  of  John  (xix,  23)  that 
the  seamless  coat  was  woven  "from  the  top"  (t/c  tCv 
ai'wSsi').  Tunics  of  this  kind  were  designated  by  the 
Romans  rectee,  implying  that  they  were  made  at  an 
upright  loom  at  which  the  weaver  stood  to  his  work, 
thrusting  the  woof  upwards  (Pliny,  viii,  74).  The 
modern  Arabs  use  a  procumbent  loom,  raised  above  the 
ground  bj'  short  legs  (Burckliardt,  I\otes,  i,  67).  The 
Bible  does  not  notice  the  loom  itself,  but  speaks  of  the 
beam  ("lU'^,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  plough- 
man's yoke)  to  which  the  warp  was  attached  (1  Sam. 
xvii,  7 ;  2  Sam.  xxi,  19) ;  and  of  the  pin  (r^Bp,  a  term 
otherwise  understood  of  the  warp,  as  in  the  Sept.  and 
the  Vulg.  [  Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p.  890  ])  to  which  the 
cloth  was  fixed,  and  on  which  it  was  rolled  (Judg.  xvi, 
14).  We  have  also  notice  of  the  shuttle  (5")S,  de- 
noting both  the  web  and  the  shuttle),  which  is  de- 
scribed by  a  term  significant  of  the  act  of  weaving  (Job 
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All  Egyptian  Loom,    (k  is  a  shuttle,  not  thrown,  but  put  iu  with 
llie  hand.    It  had  a  hook  at  each  end.) 

vii,  6);  the  thrum  (tl^'n)  or  threads  which  attached 
the  web  to  the  beam  (Isa.  xxxviii,  12,  marg.) ;  and  the 
web  itself  (Judg.  xvi,  14;  A.  V.  "beam").  Whether 
the  two  terms  in  Lev.  xiii,  48,  rendered  "  warp"  ("^rd) 
and  "woof"  (j'l>),  really  mean  these  admits  of  doubt, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  one  could  be 
affected  with  leprosy  without  the  other:  perhaps  the 
terms  refer  to  certain  kinds  of  texture  (Knobel,flrf /oc). 
The  shuttle  is  occasionally  dispensed  with,  the  woof  be- 
ing passed  through  with  the  hand  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res. 
i.  Kilt)-  The  speed  with  which  the  weaver  used  his 
shuttle,  and  the  decisive  manner  in  which  he  separated 
the  web  from  the  thrum  when  his  work  was  done,  sup- 
plied vivid  images  —  the  former  of  the  rapid  passage 
of  life  (Job  vii,  6),  the  latter  of  sudden  death  (Isa. 
xxxviii,  12). 

The  textures  produced  by  the  Jewish  weavers  were 
very  various.  The  coarser  kinds,  such  as  tent-cloth, 
sackcloth,  and  the  "hairj'  garments"  of  the  poor,  were 
made  of  goat's  or  camel's  hair  (Exod.  xxvi,  7  ;  Matt,  iii, 
4).  Wool  was  extensively  used  for  ordinary  clothing 
(I^v.  xiii,  47  ;  Prov.  xxvii,  26 ;  xxxi,  13 ;  Ezek.  xxvii, 
18);  while  for  finer  work  flax  was  used,  varying  in 
quality,  and  producing  the  different  textures  described 
in  the  Bible  as  "  linen"  and  "  fine  linen."     The  mixture 

of  wool  and  Hax  in  cloth  intended  for  a  garment  was  in-  ... 

terdicted  (Lev.  xix,  19;  Deut.  xxii,  11).  With  regard  '  ^^^"  ^^  '^'""-^^  ""^ed  forty-hve  years,  hee  A 
to  the  ornamental  kinds  of  work,  the  "  needlework"^and  ^^'"'^'^  ^"■*^"''  l*^'^^'  P'  '^^-• 
"the  work  of  the  cunning  workman"  have  already  been  "Webb,  Daniel,  a  INIethodist  Episcopal  minister, 
discussed  under  the  head  of  Nkedlewokk  to  the  effect  was  born  at  Canterbury,  Conn.,  April  13, 1778.  He  era- 
that  both  kinds  were  produced  in  the  loom,  and  that  >  braced  religion  in  1797,  and  immediately  began  his  life- 
the  distinction  between  them  lay  in  the  addition  of  a  ]  work  of  preaching.  He  entered  the  New  England  Con- 
device  or  pattern  in  the  latter,  the  rikmah  consisting  '  ference  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  labored  on  its  many 

and  vast  circuits,  with  marvellous 
endurance  and  experience,  until 
1814,  when  the  wide-spread  distress 
occasioned  by  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  compelled  him  to  locate, 
which  he  did  at  Newport.  Here  he 
opened  a  school,  and  for  nine  years 
performed  the  responsible  duties  of 
both  schoolmaster  and  preacher  in 
charge.  In  1823  he  rejoined  the 
New  England  Conference,  and  dur- 
ing the  following  eighteen  years 
filled  the  most  important  charges  in 
the  Conference ;  published  theZ2Ws 
Herald  one  year  (1827);  and  was 
presiding  elder  for  several  years.  In 
1841  lie  superannuated;  in  1843  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Providence 
Conference,  and  was  stationed  first 
at   Little   Compton,  and   then   at 


simply  of  a  variegated  stuff  without  a  pattern. 
We  may  further  notice  the  terms  (1)  shubdt^ 
CfyC)  and  tashbits  (1^3'iri),  applied  to  the 
robes  of  the  priest  (Exod.  xxviii,  4,  39),  and 
signifying  tesselu/ed  (A.  V.  "  broidered"),  i.  e. 
with  depressions  probably  of  a  square  shape 
worked  in  it,  similar  to  the  texture  described 
by  the  Romans  under  the  term  sciitidatus 
(Pliny,  viii,  73;  Juvenal,  ii,  97);  this  was 
produced  in  the  loom,  as  it  is  expressly  said  to 
be  the  work  of  the  weaver  (Exod.  xxxix,  27)  ; 
(2)  moshzdr  (ntTr'a)  (A.  V.  "  twined"),  ap- 
plied to  the  fine  linen  out  of  which  the  curtains 
of  the  tabernacle  and  the  sacerdotal  vestments 
were  made  (xxvi,  1;  xxviii,  6,  etc.) ;  in  this 
texture  each  thread  consisted  of  several  finer 
threads  twisted  together,  as  is  described  to 
have  been  the  case  with  tlie  famed  corselet  of 
Amasis  (Herod,  iii,  47)  ;  (3)  mishbetsoth  zahdb 

(zm  n^isa'r^)  (A.  v.  "of  wrought  gold"), 

textures  in  which  gold-thread  was  interwoven 
(Psa.  xlv,  13).  The  Babylonians  were  partic- 
ularly skilful  in  this  branch  of  weaving,  and  embroidered 
groups  of  men  or  animals  on  the  robes  (Pliny,  viii,  74; 
Layard,  Nineveh,  ii,  413).  The  "goodly  Babylonish 
garment"  secreted  by  Achan  was  probably  of  this  char- 
acter (Josh,  vii,  21 ).  The  sacerdotal  vestments  are 
said  to  have  been  woven  in  one  piece  without  the  in- 
tervention of  any  needlework  to  join  the  seams  (Jose- 
phus, /l?if.  iii,  7,  4).  The  "coat  without  seam"  (%irwi/ 
appa^ot,'),  worn  by  Jesus  at  the  time  of  his  crucifixion 
(John  xix,  23),  was  probably  of  a  sacerdotal  character 
in  this  respect,  but  made  of  a  less  costly  material  (Carp- 
zov,  Appar.  p.  72). — Smith.     See  Wkb. 

Web :  1.  The  spider's  (P^^a,  bdyith,  Job  viii,  14,  a 
house, as  elsewhere ;  n"'"l!lp,/.«/7' w,  Isa.  lix,  5, 6,  threads') ; 
2.  Of  the  loom  (PDS"?,  masseketh,  Judg.  xvi,  13,  14, 
warp,  as  woven).     See  Weaving. 

"Webb,  Benjamin  C,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church.  His  ministry  was  devoted  t© 
one  object,  the  salvation  of  the  Southern  slaves,  having 
had  charge  of  several  large  plantations  in  Prince  Will- 
iam County,  Va.  In  1854  he  removed  from  the  low 
country  to  Abbeville,  S.  C,  to  take  charge  of  a  white 
congregation,  hoping  to  improve  his  health  by  the 
change  of  climate;  but  he  resigned  the  Church,  and 
was  seeking  relief  at  Wilson's  Springs,  N.  C,  in  1855, 
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Barnstable,  where  by  various  arrangements  by  his 
highly  cultured  and  appreciative  audience  he  was  con- 
tinued six  years  consecutively.  Here  he  died,  March 
19, 1867,  one  of  the  most  noted  Methodists  of  his  time, 
having  spent  more  years  in  the  active  work  than  anj' 
other  preacher  in  the  annals  of  Methodism.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences,  1867,  p.  101. 

Webb,  Francis,  an  English  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  at  Taunton  in  1735.  lie  became  minister  of  a  con- 
gregation at  Barbican,  London ;  also  at  Honiton  ;  and 
died  in  1815.  He  was  the  author  of  some  volumes  of 
Sermons: — Somerset:  a  Poem  (1811): — and  Panhar- 
monicon  (1815).  See  (Lend.)  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1815, 
ii,  278,  o63. 

"Webb,  James,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1829.  He  embraced  relig- 
ion in  early  life ;  years  later  was  licensed  as  an  exhort- 
er;  and  began  his  ministerial  life  in  18.58  on  Zion  Circuit, 
Cecil  Co.,  Md.  Meeting  with  discouragements,  he  be- 
gan to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  his  call,  and  soon  re- 
turned to  his  former  vocation.  After  much  prayer  and 
counsel  he  again  began  the  active  work ;  joined  the 
Philadelphia  Conference  in  1860,  and  in  it  labored  four 
years  so  persistently  that  his  health  gave  way  and 
caused  his  superannuation.  He  died,  greatly  lamented, 
in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  Oct.  8,  1864.  See  Minutes  of 
A  nnual  Conferences,  1865,  p.  34. 

Webb,  Johij  (1),  an  American  divine,  was  born  in 
1687.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1708;  was 
ordained  minister  of  the  New  North  Church,  Boston,  in 
1714;  and  died  in  1750.  He  published  twenty  single 
Sermons.  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  met:  A  u- 
t/iors,  s.  V. 

Webb,  John  (2),  an  English  clergyman  and  emi- 
nent antiquary,  was  born  in  1776,  and  died  in  1869.  He 
was  the  author  of.  Translation  of  a  French  Metrical 
History  of  the  Deposition  of  Kim/  Richard  II  (Lond. 
1823)  :  — Household  Expenses  of  Richard  de  Sicinfield 
(1855).  See  AWihone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors, 
s.  V. 

Webb,  John  (3),  an  English  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Dulcot  in  1827.  Early  in  life  he  ex- 
perienced a  thorough  consecration  to  God,  and  was  dili- 
gent in  preparation  for  the  ministry.  Mr.  Webb  grad- 
uated at  the  Western  College,  and  settled  at  Castle  Cary 
in  1851.  He  removed  to  Shepton-Mallet  in  1858,  and 
settled  at  Lewis  in  1864.  The  Church  and  congrega- 
tion greatly  increased  under  his  administration.  Mr. 
Webb's  reading  was  extensive  among  the  best  writers 
and  thinkers  of  the  day;  and  his  preaching,  though 
simple,  was  combined  with  such  intelligence  that  he  at- 
tracted the  thoughtful  Christians,  and  always  attached 
them  to  his  ministry.  He  died  Nov.  7,  1867.  See 
(Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1868,  p.  301. 

Webb,  John  (4),  an  English  minister  of  the  Bible 
Christians,  was  born  Jan.  31,  1836.  After  laboring  for 
some  time  as  a  local  preacher,  he  gave  himself  wholly 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  entered  the  Confer- 
ence in  1860.  At  the  Conference  of  1873,  feeble  health 
obliged  him  to  take  a  supernumerary  relation.  He  died 
June  7,  1874.     See  Minutes  of  Conferences,  1874. 

"Webb,  Joseph,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1715.  He  was 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Synod  in  1720.  He 
proposed  to  the  Synod  a  case  of  conscience,  but  in  such 
general  and  doubtful  terms  that  it  was  remitted  to  the 
Presbytery.  In  1726  a  committee  of  Synod,  at  his  re- 
([uest,  went  to  Newark  to  settle  a  ditKculty  which  had 
arisen :  and  the  Synod  approved  of  its  action  in  the 
premises.  In  1732  difficulties  in  his  congregation  led 
the  Church  missionaries  to  commence  their  services  in 
the  town.  Dickinson  preached  on  "the  vanity  of  hu- 
man institutions  in  matters  of  religion."  Colonel  Josiah 
Ogden  had  been  suspended  from  Church  privileges  be- 
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cause,  for  fear  of  losing  his  hay,  he  had  gathered  it  in 
on  the  Lord's  day.  He  wrote  to  tlie  Synod  in  1734,  and 
Cross  and  Pemberton  replied ;  but  the  letter  did  not 
satisfy  him.  Dickinson  and  Pemberton  wrote  the  next 
year.  The  result  was  that  Ogden  joined  the  Episco- 
palians, and  a  Church  missionary  was  stationed  in  New- 
ark. Webb  continued  his  relation  to  the  Svnod  till 
1740.  He  and  his  son,  a  student  of  Yale  College,  were 
drowned  while  crossing  the  ferry  at  Savbrook,  Conn., 
Oct.  21,  1741.     (W.  P.  S.) 

"Webb,  Loren,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  at  Kidgetield,  Huron  Co.,  O.,  Aug.  9,  1837. 
He  removed  with  his  parents  to  La  Porte,  Ind.,  when 
thirteen  years  of  age ;  there  received  a  common-school 
education ;  experienced  conversion  in  1855 ;  removed 
to  Roscoe,  Minn.,  in  1857 ;  spent  two  winters  in  a  print- 
ing-office ;  received  license  to  preach  in  1858 ;  studied 
two  j'ears  at  McKendree  College ;  was  one  of  the  first  to 
respond  to  president  Lincoln's  call  for  volunteers  to  put 
down  the  Rebellion,  and  served  the  first  three  months  as 
first  lieutenant,  and  the  next  three  years  as  captain  of 
Company  F,  Ninth  Illinois  Infantry;  then,  being  dis- 
abled for  the  infantry,  returned  home.  Soon  after 
he  joined  in  the  effort  to  suppress  the  Sioux  Indian 
outbreak;  afterwards  labored  zealously  as  a  recruit- 
ing-officer; and  finally,  re-entering  the  university  at 
Red  Wing,  resumed  his  studies.  In  1867  he  entered 
the  New  York  East  Conference,  and  was  stationed  at 
Collinsville,  Conn.  His  subsequent  charges  were:  Es- 
sex, in  1868-69;  and  in  1870  Forestville,  where  his 
close  application  and  over-exertions  undermined  his 
constitution,  and  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  set  in.  He 
removed  South,  and  emjiloyed  himself  at  various  man- 
ual occupations  until  his  demise  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Feb.  20,  1880.  The  last  six  years  of  his  life  were  full 
of  poverty,  bereavement,  and  deep  sorrow.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annucd  Conferences,  1880,  p.  50. 

Webb,  Nathan,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  in  Braintree,  ]\Iass.  He  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1725 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Uxbridge,  Feb.  3, 1731 ;  and  died  March  14, 1772,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  A  iner.  Pulpit,  ii,  85. 

"Webb,  Samuel,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  born  at  Hanham,  near  Bristol,  in  1783.  He  feared 
the  Lord  from  his  youth,  and  joined  the  Methodist 
Church  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  He  was  called  into 
the  ministry  in  1808,  in  which  he  continued  with  an  un- 
sullied reputation  until  his  death,  June  25, 1847.  Meek, 
humble,  and  modest,  he  was  firm  in  principle  and  tal- 
ented in  preaching.  See  Minutes  of  Wesleyan  Confer- 
ences, 1847. 

Webb,  Thomas,  prominent  in  the  early  history 
of  Methodism,  was  an  English  soldier — for  several  years 
lieutenant  of  the  Forty-eighth  Regiment  of  Foot — and 
a  man  of  wealth  and  education.  He  lost  an  eye  and 
was  nearly  killed  in  the  storming  and  capture  of  the 
French  fort  of  Loiusburg,  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia),  in  1758 ; 
and  was,  with  Washington,  one  of  the  few  officers  who 
survived  the  terrible  slaughter  at  the  battle  known  as 
"Braddock's  Defeat" — the  unsuccessful  attack  in  1755 
on  the  French  fort  Duquesne,  where  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
now  stands.  Four  years  afterwards  he  scaled  the  Heights 
of  Abraham  with  Gen.  Wolf,  and  saw  Canada  pass  for- 
ever from  the  hands  of  France.  He  was  converted  un- 
der a  sermon  preached  bj^  Wesley,  in  Bristol,  in  1765; 
united  with  the  Methodist  society,  and  commenced 
preaching.  We  next  hear  of  him  as  barrack-master 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  report  that  the  Methodists  had 
commenced  meetings  in  New  York  reached  the  ears  of 
the  zealous  captain,  and  he  at  once  repaired  thither 
(spring  of  1767).  Webb  was  the  providential  man. 
"  The  little  society  needed  a  leader — Webb  was  born  to 
command.  They  needed  another  preacher  of  more  ex- 
perience, learning,  and  power — Webb  was  one  of  the 
best  preachers  then  on  the  continent  of  America.    They 
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needed  money  wliorewith  to  house  their  young  society 
—Webb  was  rich  and  generous.  ...  It  would  have  been 
a  hard  matter  tor  them  to  have  suited  themselves  by  a 
choice,  out  of  all  the  Methodist  preachers,  better  than 
God  had  suited  them"  (Daniels,  Hist,  of  Methodism,  p. 
388).  The  congregations  became  too  large,  and  in  17G8 
John  Street  Church  was  dedicated,  Webb  being  one  of 
the  principal  contributors  in  meeting  the  expenses  of 
the  new  building.  The  military  autiiorities  now  placed 
tlie  captain  on  the  retired  list,  but  with  full  pay.  He 
at  ouce  commenced  itinerating.  He  introduced  jNIeth- 
odism  into  Long  Island  at  Jamaica;  founded  societies 
at  Pemberton,  Burlington,  and  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  traversed 
Delaware  and  Maryland ;  became  the  pioneer  of  Jleth- 
odism  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  preached  in  a  sail-loft 
and  formed  a  class  in  17(18,  and  two  years  after  gave 
liberally  for  the  purchase  of  St.  (Jeorge's  Church.  The 
work  >vas  now  spreading  rapidly.  Help  was  needed. 
Webb  sailed  for  England  in  1772;  preached  in  Dublin, 
London,  etc.;  made  a  stirring  appeal  before  the  Leeds 
Conference;  and  in  177;>  returned  with  Shadford,  Kan- 
kin,  and  Yearbry.  He  continued  his  evangelistic  la- 
bors till  after  the  breaking -out  of  the  Revolutionarj' 
War,  being  one  of  the  last  of  the  English  preachers  to 
leave;  but  finally  the  country  became  too  hot  for  him, 
and  he  bade  a  reluctant  good-bye  to  America,  the  scene 
of  so  many  struggles  and  victories  in  his  eventful  and 
varied  life.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  secured  a 
home  for  his  family  in  Portland,  on  the  heights  of  Bris- 
tol ;  but  still  travelled  and  preached  extensively  in  chap- 
els, in  market-places,  and  in  the  open  air,  listened  to  by 
immense  congregations.  The  French  prisoners  at  Win- 
chester (1776-82)  and  the  soldiers  and  sailors  at  Ports- 
mouth were  benefited  by  his  labors.  In  1792  he  was 
liberal  and  active  in  the  erection  of  Portland  Chapel,  at 
that  time  one  of  the  most  elegant  meeting-houses  in  the 
Jlethodist  connection.  The  old  soldier  and  evangelist 
died  Dec.  20, 1790,  aged  seventy-two  years,  and  was  laid 
to  rest  under  the  chancel  of  Portland  Chapel, 

Wesley  writing  to  a  friend  in  Limerick,  said,  "  Captain 
Web'o  is  a  man  of  fire,  and  the  power  of  God  constantly 
attends  his  word"  {Join:  Feb.  2,  1773;  Works  [3d.  ed. 
Lond.],  xii,  378).  Charles  Wesley  speaks  of  him  as  an 
"  inexperienced,  honest,  zealous,  loving  enthusiast."  In 
177-1  John  Adams  says,  "]Mr.  Webb  is  one  of  the  most 
fluent,  eloquent  men  I  ever  heard.  He  reaches  the  im- 
agination, and  touches  the  passions  very  well,  and  ex- 
presses himself  with  great  proprietj'."  See  Atmore,  Meth. 
Mem.  s.  V. ;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  Meth.  i,  427 ;  iii,  99 ;  id.  Hist, 
of  M.  E.  Ch.  (Index),  vol.  iv;  Porter,  Hist,  of  Meth. 
p.  247-50,  2G1 ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Meth.  s.  v. 

"Wegscheider,  Juuus  August  Ludwig,  the  fore- 
most systematic  theologian  of  rationalism,  was  born  in 
1771  at  KUbbclingen,  in  Brunswick.  In  1791  he  was 
in  the  University  of  Helmstiidt,  where  Ilenke  then  oc- 
cupied the  theological  chair,  and  in  1795  he  became 
tutor  in  the  family  of  a  prominent  merchant  of  Ham- 
burg, He  gave  ten  years  to  this  service.  His  leisure 
time  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  Kant's  philosophy, 
the  fruit  of  which  appeared  in  1797  in  Ethices  iStoi- 
corum  . ,  ,  cum  I'rincipiis  Ethicis  a  Kuntio  Propositis 
Comparata,  and  in  a  Versuch  d,  Hauptsdtze  d.  philo- 
soph.  Religionslehre  in  Prediyten  darzuslellen.  In  1804 
he  added  to  these  a  treatise  Ueher  die  Trennnng  der 
Mond  von  der  Religion.  In  1805  he  obtained  a  tutor- 
ship in  the  University  of  Gottingen,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing work  came  more  prominenth'  before  the  public  bj' 
the  issue  of  his  Einkitung  in  das  Eaini/elitim  Johnnnis. 
He  was  thereupon  called  to  a  professorship  in  the  Hes- 
sian University  of  Hinteln,  and  afterwards  on  the  ab- 
sorption of  Kinteln  was  transferred  to  Halle.  Here  he 
became  exceedingly  popular  with  students,  who  throng- 
ed his  lecture-rooms,  and  he  added  to  his  fame  by  the 
publication  of  his  Institutiones  TheoloijicB  Doymaticm. 
His  popularity  continued  until  the  I >enirnciation  of  the 
Evangelical  Kirchenzeitunij,  as  it  was  called,  in  1830, 
when  he  was,  together  with  his  colleague  Gesenius, 


cited  before  a  committee  of  examination  to  defend  him- 
self against  complaints  respecting  his  teachings  in  tiie 
lecture-room.  The  intervention  of  political  events  de- 
prived the  examination  of  such  importance  as  it  might 
have  possessed  l\)r  him,  but  his  influence  was  neverthe- 
less irrevocably  broken.  Ullmanii  came  to  reinforce 
Tholuck  in  1829,  Julius  Miiller  ten  years  afterwards; 
and  the  orthodox  tendency  grew  in  every  direction, 
^lany  of  the  polemical  blows  aimed  by  Hase  against 
Hijhr  in  1834  took  effect  on  Wegscheider  also.  As  his 
reputation  declined,  students  no  longer  found  it  possi- 
ble to  endure  the  tediousness  and  monotonous  delivery 
of  his  lectures,  and  but  few  of  them  continued  to  sit  at 
his  feet  after  1840.  He  died  in  February.  1849.  The 
scientific  value  of  his  Institutiones,  the  great  systematic 
theology  of  rationalism,  owes  but  little  of  its  character 
to  Wegscheider.  Its  thoughts  are  borrowed,  usually 
from  llenke's  Lineamenta  and  Ammon's  Summa,  and, 
in  many  instances,  in  the  exact  words  of  those  books. 
It  abounds  in  half- completed  ideas  and  unreconciled 
differences,  as  does  scarcely  any  other  theological  work. 
Its  true  character  was  shown  up  for  the  first  time  by 
Hase  in  his  Antirohr  (1837).  See  also  Steiger,  Kritik 
des  Rutionalisnms  in  Wegscheider  s  Dogmatik  (1830)  and 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v, 

Wegsv/in,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  one  of  the 
streams  of  Hel,  flowing  through  Nifliieim. 

Weichselzopf,  in  German  mythology,  is  a  name 
given  to  a  certain  disease  which  was  thought  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  river  Weichsel,  because  this  sickness  was 
supposed  to  be  common  in  Poland,  It  is,  however, 
now  quite  certain  that  the  name  really  is  Wichtelzopf 
taken  from  the  superstitious  idea  of  Wichtel — small,  <\o- 
mestic,  elfjike  spirits  that,  doubtless,  in  many  cases  are 
beneficial  to  men,  yet,  when  teased  or  tantalized,  are 
angry  and  evil-minded ;  and,  besides  doing  other  mis- 
chief, the\'  are  said  to  interlace  the  hairs  of  the  head 
into  inextricable  plats  and  knots, — Vollmer,  Wurterh.d. 
Mythol.  s.  V, 

Weickhniann,  Joachim  Samuei>,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  (iermany,  was  born  May  1,  1714,  at  Dant- 
zic.  From  1735  to  1739  he  studied  at  Leipsic,  and  his 
dissertation,  published  in  1739,  De  Fontihus  Veritatis 
iSaci'cp  in  Rivulis  Profanis  Sparsce  ad  Lactant.  Lib. 
VII,  Cap.  7,  gave  him  the  privilege  of  lecturing  on  phi- 
losophy. In  1740,  having  presented  another  disserta- 
tion, De  Platonica  Aniniorum  Immortalitate,  he  was 
appointed  adjunct  to  the  philosophical  faculty.  Three 
years  later  he  was  made  professor  extraordinary,  and  in 
1744  professor  in  ordinary  of  theology,  his  dissertation 
for  this  occasion  having  been  De  Tfieologis  Tridentinis, 
alia  Loqiiciitibiis,  alia  Sentientihus.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  made  doctor  of  theologj',  and  died  Oct.  18, 1774. 
Besides  the  writings  already  mentioned,  he  published, 
De  Christo  in  Moi-te  Gloriosisshno  (Vitebergaj,  1755) :  — 
De  Discrimine  GraticB  Divince  sine  Merito  contra  Meri- 
tum  (ibid.  1757): — Johns,  Resurrectionis  non  Typus,  sed 
Professor  (ibid.  1759).  His  other  writings  are  enumer- 
ated in  Fiirst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  497;  Doring,  Die  gelehrten 
Theologen  Deiilschlands,  iv,  672  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Weidelbot  is  a  priest  of  the  Wends  in  Pomera- 
nia  and  Kiigen,  the  next  to  Griwe. 

Weidman,  Paul,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  minister, 
was  born  in  1788.  He  graduated  at  Union  College  in 
1818,  at  New  Bnmswick  Theological  Seminary  in  1820, 
and  was  licensed  by  the  Classis  of  New  Brunswick  the 
same  year;  was  pastor  at  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  1820-36;  at 
Manheim,  1837-41,  and  again,  1841-50.  He  died  in 
18.52.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref,  Church  in 
A  merica,  p.  543, 

"Weidnei",  Johann  Joachim,  a  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  (iermany,  was  born  Aug.  II,  1672,  at  Rostock. 
He  studied  at  different  universities,  and  in  1699  he  was 
appointed  deacon  at  St.  Mary's  in  his  native  place.  In 
1706  lie  received  the  degree  of  D,D,,  in  1716  was  ap- 
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pointed  professor  of  theology',  aiid  in  1721  senior  of  the 
theological  faculty,  and  died  Oct.  17,  1732.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer.  Of  his  works  we  mention :.  Z>zj>"- 
jnitt.  IX  contra  Reformatos,  quod  non  Conveniant  cum 
f.ntheruiris  in  Pbirimis  Articulis  Fidei : — Dissertationes 
Ties  de  (! idtia  Dei  Univei'sali non  Particulari : — Chris- 
tiis  ex  Bihliis  bjioovmoQ : — De  Forma  S.  Canm  in  Con- 
secralione  et  cum  eadem  Conjuncta  Sacramentali  Man- 
ducatione  et  Bibilione: — Miraculum  Murorum  Hieri- 
chuntis  Cadentium:  —  Christus  Resurgem  Victor,  etc. 
See  Seelen,  Athena  Lubecenses ;  Jocher,  Allgenieines 
Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Weidner,  Paul,  a  Jewish  convert  of  Carinthia 
who  joined  the  Christian  Church  in  1588,  was  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  the  Vienna  University,  and  was  appointed 
b}'  imperial  permission  to  preach  occasionally  to  the 
Jews.  He  wrote  Loca  PrcEcipua  Fidei  Christiance  Col- 
lecta  et  Erplicata  (Vienna,  1559;  2d  ed.  1562,  with 
Epistolu  Hebr.  ad  R.  Jehudani,  Venet.  Habitantem,  cum 
Versione  Latina).  See  Kalkar,  Israel  unddie  Kirche,  p. 
90 ;  Delitzsch,  Wissenschaft,  Kitnst,  Judenthum,  p.  139, 
290;  Wolf,  Bibl.  Hebr.  i,  904;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Ge- 
lehrten-Lexilcon,  s.  v.;  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  498;  Bayle, 
Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Critique.     (B.  P.) 

"Weigel,  Christopher,  a  German  engraver,  was 
born  at  Kedwitz,  in  Bohemia,  in  1G54.  After  visiting 
various  German  cities,  he  settled  in  Nuremberg,  where 
he  died  in  1725.  His  principal  work  was  a  set  of  Bible 
plates  engraved  from  his  own  designs,  entitled  Sacra 
Sci-iptura  Loquens  in  Dnaginibus,  etc.,  published  in  1690. 
They  were  executed  with  the  graver.  He  is  also  said 
to  have  engraved  in  mezzotinto,  and  to  have  carried  on 
an  extensive  commerce  in  prints.  See  Spooner,  Biog, 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

"Weigel,  Valentine,  a  mystic  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, was  born  in  1533  at  Hayn,  in  Misnia,  where  his  fa- 
ther was  then  pastor.  He  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Wit- 
tenberg from  1554  to  1567,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of 
Zschoppan,in  the  diocese  of  Chemnitz,  Nov.  16, 1567,  by 
Paul  Eber  (q.  v.).  He  remained  in  that  position  till  he 
died,  June  10,  1588.  He  was  married,  but  remained 
childless.  He  was  beloved  by  his  parishioners,  who 
were  not  capable  of  discovering  his  heterodox  views, 
more  especially  as  he  did  not  publish  them  to  the  world, 
and  contented  himself  with  privately  elaborating  them. 
He  was  not  wholly  successful,  however,  in  preventing 
reports  of  his  unsound  opinions  from  being  circulated, 
according  to  which  he  was  tainted  with  Osiandrian  and 
Schwenkfeldian  errors.  His  cantor,  Weikert,  collected 
a  band  of  mystical  adepts,  who  undertook  the  multipli- 
cation, and  subsequently  the  publication,  of  AVeigel's 
works;  and  who  issued  them  at  Halle,  iMagdeburg,  and 
elsewhere,  in  1612,  and  afterwards  in  repeated  editions. 
It  is  possible  that  interpolations  of  foreign  matter  into 
these  writings  took  place,  as  the  editors  assumed  pseu- 
donymous names. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  Weigel's  theorizing  may 
be  comprehended  in  the  words  of  his  epitaph  at  Zschop- 
pau  (see  Arnold,  Kirchen-  u.  Ketzerhistorie.  ii,  17,  17), 
"O  man,  learn  to  know  thyself  and  God;  this  is  suf- 
ficient for  thee !"  His  argumentation  proceeds  within 
the  range  of  the  subjective  consciousness,  objective  proofs 
being  regarded  by  him  as  the  demonstration  of  a  bond- 
age to  the  letter  which  is  opposed  to  all  true  spiritual 
wisdom.  He  teaches  that  man  is  a  microcosm  which 
embodies  within  itself  the  potentiality  of  salvation  equal- 
ly with  other  elements.  Nature  and  grace  are  not  in 
contrast  with  each  other,  even  in  an  ethical  sense,  but 
are  simply  different  degrees  of  the  same  state.  Man  is 
furthermore  a  threefold  principle — his  body  being  taken 
from  the  limus  terrce,  his  soul  from  the  stellar  spirit  or 
firmament,  and  his  spirit  from  the  spiraculum  vitm  in 
God.  This  spirit  is  also  the  Holy  Divine  Spirit;  or, 
more  strongly  expressed,  man  comprehends  in  himself 
by  nature  not  only  the  world,  but  also  God  and  Christ. 
Man  is  consequently  both  a  microtheos  and  a  microcos- 


mos,  and  constitutes  the  point  at  which  the  world,  which 
emanated  from  God,  returns  to  God.  Weigel's  panthe- 
ism is  undeniable.  The  idea  of  emanation  appears  in 
his  cosmology,  and  the  thoughts  of  eternity  and  time, 
the  invisible  and  the  visible,  are  everywhere  regarded 
by  him  as  correlated,  so  that  none  of  them  can  exist 
without  its  counterpart.  The  creature  is  considered  es- 
sential to  the  unfolding  of  the  divine  nature.  The  per- 
sonality of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  necessary 
to  the  immanent  being  of  God,  but  originates  in  con- 
nection with  the  emanation  of  the  world  from  God. 
The  Son  is  the  centre  in  which  God  and  the  creature 
come  together.  Through  him  God  becomes  corporeal 
and  temporal.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  does  not  ef- 
fect the  emanation  of  the  creature  from  God,  but  is  a 
mere  impossible  reduction  of  the  divine  and  the  eternal 
to  the  measure  of  time  and  sense;  nor  does  Weigel  any- 
where succeed  in  achieving  the  completeness  essential 
to  the  consistency  of  his  system  wliich  the  establishing 
of  a  distinct  creature -nature  would  involve.  Angels 
were  created  by  the  word  of  God,  and  in  them  the  in- 
visible world ;  but  when  Lucifer  fell,  God  desired  to 
have  man,  and  therefore  created  the  earth.  Yet  man 
is  called  the  eye,  ear,  foot,  hand,  instrument  of  God, 
through  which  everything  must  be  recognised  and 
wrought ;  and  it  is  said  that  this  could  not  have  come 
to  pass  had  Adam  remained  in  Paradise.  In  brief,  all 
externality  is  but  a  reflex  of  the  internal,  and  an  ideal- 
ism exists  in  which  the  distinction  between  the  world 
and  God  is  altogether  subjective,  and  whose  result  is 
that  man  lacks  personality.  All  effect  is  the  result  of 
the  divine  action,  and  yet  the  human  will  is  said  to  be 
unnecessitated  in  the  fall  into  sin — a  contradiction  which 
Weigel  nowhere  explains.  Sin  is  not  a  substance,  but 
an  accident  assumed  by  the  will,  though  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  substance  in  view  of  its  eifect  on  human  nat- 
ure, which  involves  the  loss  to  man  of  his  whole  body — 
body  being  equivalent  to  all  that  is  objective.  Origi- 
nal sin  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  creature  nature, 
which  involves  the  departure  of  man  from  Eden,  that 
he  may  till  the  soil  and  learn  to  know  himself.  Re- 
demption consequently  has  no  objective  signification. 
Christ  and  the  new  life  exist  naturally  in  man.  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  so  in  man  that  all  the  potencies  of 
salvation  exist  in  him,  and  it  is  actualized  by  the  at- 
tainment of  the  soul  to  a  knowledge  of  itself,  and  there- 
b}'  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Eternal  and  of  God.  The  key 
to  the  whole  of  Weigel's  system  is  his  postulated  oppo- 
sition between  the  internal,  which  is  the  divine  in  man, 
and  the  external,  which  is  the  product  of  the  internal. 
The  Scriptures,  as  the  outward  letter,  are  depreciated 
and  accounted  incapable  of  revealing  eternal  life,  which, 
according  to  Weigel,  is  made  known  by  the  subjective 
spirit  alone ;  and  yet  they  are  said  to  be  necessary  in 
another  direction,  because  of  our  blindness  and  weak- 
ness. The  duty  of  man  is  fulfilled  in  a  simple  surren- 
der to  the  operations  of  the  immanent  Christ. 

It  remains  to  be  observed  that  while,  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  literalism  of  the  Church,  Weigel  was  at  one 
with  the  sects  of  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  he  was 
utterly  at  variance  with  them  in  his  advocacy  of  a  fully 
developed  quietism,  and  in  his  denunciation  of  war, 
lawsuits,  etc.,  as  he  was  also  with  the  gross  materialism 
which  characterized  the  early  Anabaptists  in  the  un- 
qualified intellectualism  of  his  views.  His  mysticism 
afforded  no  aid  whatever  towards  the  thorough  regen- 
eration of  theology.  His  significance  probablj'  extends 
no  further  than  his  influence  contributed  to  the  renew- 
al of  philosophical  methods  in  theological  inquiry,  and 
as  he  antagonized  the  supranaturalism  then  current 
with  his  principle  that  nothing  can  be  true  which  does 
not  impress  itself  immediately  upon  the  consciousness 
as  being  true. 

See  Arnold,  Kirchen-  v,  Ketzerhistorie,  ii,  17,  17, 
where  a  complete  list  of  Weigel's  works  is  given ;  Un- 
schuldige  Nachrichten,  1715;  Hilliger,  a  dissertation  en- 
titled Fata  et  Scripta  M.  V.  Weigel,  etc.  (Wittenberg, 
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1721) ;  ■comp.  also  Roth,  Notkigei-  Unterricht  von  d.  pro- 
phet. WeUsuffuiir/eii  (1694),  §  24.  Arnold  has  stated  Wei- 
gel's  peculiar  tenets  in  an  apologetical  way,  while  Ililli- 
ger  has  furnished  a  somewhat  extended  list  of  his  here- 
sies. His  Importance  to  philosophy  is  set  forth  in  Hit- 
ter, Gesch.  d.  Philosophic,  x,  77-100;  Standenmayer, 
Philos.d.  Christenthuiiu,  i,  723  sq.;  Cnuwre,  Philosoph. 
Weltanschauung  d.  Refoniiationszeit,  p.  203-209 ;  further, 
Walch,  Eiid.  in  d.  liel-Streitif/keiten,  iv,  1024-10(56; 
Planck,  Gesch.  d.  prot.  Theologie,  p.  72  sq. ;  Hagenbach, 
Voties.  iib.  d.  Ref. -Gesch.  iii,  337  sq. ;  Dorner,  Christologie, 
ii,  853;  BauT,'Trinitdtslehre,  iii,  255-260;  id.  Versoh- 
uungslehre,  p.  463.— Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Weighing  of  Soi'ls  is  a  practice  accredited  to  the 
Ei^yptian  gods  to  determine  their  place  in  the  future 
world.  The  heart  of  the  deceased  was  placed  on  one 
side  of  the  scales  held  by  Horus  and  Anubis,  and  the 
god  Thoth  registered  the  result  of  the  weighing.  Upon 
this  judgment  (which  was  rendered  by  Osiris  and  his 
forty-two  deputies)  the  irrevocable  fate  of  the  soul  de- 
pended. If  the  deceased  was  convicted  of  unpardon- 
able faults,  he  became  the  prey  of  an  infernal  monster, 
with  the  head  of  a  hippopotamus,  and  was  beheaded 
by  Horus  and  by  Smu,  one  of  the  forms  of  Set,  upon  the 
nemmu,  or  infernal  scaffold.  The  most  wicked  were  pun- 
ished with  final  annihilation.  See  Lenormant,  Chaklcean 
Magic,  p.  86.     See  Weight. 

WeightC)aX,e6e«,  Deut.xxii,  24;  xxv,  15;  2  Sam. 
xiv,  26;  Prov.  xi,  I;  xvi,  11;  xx,  10;  Mic.  vi,  11;  a 
stone,  as  elsewhere  rendered;  usually  bj^d'^j  mishkdl 
[once  b'pa^,  mishkvl,  Ezek.  iv,  10],  from  ^p'^,  to 
weigh;  D3E. /je/es,  Prov.  xvi,  11 ;  " scales,"  Isa.  xl,  12,  a 
balance;  oy/coc,  Heb.  xii,  1,  a  mass;  j3apoQ,  2  Cor.  iv, 
17,  elsewhere  "  burden").  It  is  evident  from  one  of 
these  names  (eben)  that  stones  were  used  in  the  most 
ancient  times  among  the  Hebrews  for  weights,  as  thej^ 
were  also  among  many  other  nations ;  and  from  another 
{jnishkdl),  that  of  their  money  weights  and  terms,  the 
shekel  was  that  in  most  common  use,  and  the  standard 
by  which  others  were  regulated.  In  later  times  weights 
were  made  of  lead  (Zech.  v.  6).  These  weights  were 
carried  in  a  bag  (Deut.  xxv,  13;  Prov.  xvi,  11)  suspend- 
ed from  the  girdle  (Chardin,  Vog.  iii,  422),  and  were 
very  early  made  the  vehicles  of  fraud.  The  habit  of 
carrying  two  sets  of  weights  is  denounced  in  Deut.  xxv, 
13  and  Prov.  xx,  10,  and  the  necessity  of  observing 
strict  honesty  in  the  matter  is  insisted  upon  in  several 
precepts  of  the  law  (Lev.  xix,  36;  Deut.  xxv,  13).  But 
the  custom  lived  on,  and  remained  in  full  force  to  the 
days  of  Micah  (vi,  11),  and  even  to  those  of  Zechariah, 
who  appears  (ch.  v)  to  pronounce  a  judgment  against 
fraud  of  a  similar  kind.     See  Bag. 

Between  ancient  weights  and  money  there  was  a 
very  intimate  connection.  All  Greek  money  was  orig- 
inally a  certain  weight  of  silver,  and  a  similar  rule  prob- 
ably held  with  the  money  of  other  nations.  Hence, 
perhaps,  the  best  mode  of  ascertaining  an  ancient  weight 
is  by  weighing  a  good  coin  of  the  same  denomination. 
When  this  is  ascertained,  we  can  form  a  just  opinion  of 
the  other  weights  in  the  scale  from  their  relative  pro- 
portions. Gold,  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  David,  was 
not  used  as  a  standard  of  value,  but  was  considered 
merel}'  as  a  verv  precious  article  of  commerce,  and  was 
weighed  like  other  articles.  In  Oriental  countries,  as 
far  back  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  the  value  of  goods 
was  estimated  at  a  certain  quantity  of  silver,  the  purity 
of  which  was  taken  into  account  by  the  merchant  (Gen. 
xxiii,  16).  But  there  is  no  trace  of  stamped  silver  or  coin 
previous  to  the  Captivity.  Nor,  indeed,  was  it  at  that 
early  period  divided  into  pieces  of  a  certain  size.  It 
was  commonly  weighed  out  in  balances,  though  its 
weight  was  sometimes  ascertained  by  means  of  an 
instrument  of  weighing  answering  to  our  steelyards. 
See  Scale.  By  means  of  the  balance  the  Hebrews  ap- 
pear to  have  been  able  to  weigh  with  considerable  del- 


icacy, and  for  this  purpose 

they  had  weights  of  extreme 

minuteness,  which  are  called 

metapliorically    "the    small 

dust    of  the    balance"    (Isa. 

xl,  15).     The  "little  grain" 

(poTr//)    of   the   balance    in 

\Visd.  xi,  22   is   the    small 

weight    which    causes    the 

scale  to  turn.  In  this  pas- 
sage, as  in  2  jNIacc.  ix,  8,  the 

Greek  word  Tr\d<TTiy'£„  ren- 
dered "  balance,"  was  origi- 
nally applied  to  the  scale-pan 

alone.    See  Balance.    The 

balance    in    this    form    was 

known  at  a  very  early  period. 

It  is  found  on  the  Egyptian 

monuments  as  early  as  the 

time  of  Joseph,  and  we  find 

allusions  to  its  use  in  tlie  sto- 
ry of  the  purchase  of  the  cave 

of  ^Nlachpelah  ((ren.  xxiii,  16) 
by  Abraham.  Before  coin- 
age was  introduced,  it  was  of  necessity  employed  in  all 
transactions  in  which  the  valuable  metals  were  the  me- 
diums of  exchange  (xliii,  21;  Exod.  xxii,  17;  1  Kings 
XX,  39;  Esth.  iii,  9;  Isa.  xlvi,  6;  Jer.  xxxii,  10,  etc.). 
See  Money. 

The  shekel,  the  half-shekel,  the  talent,  are  not  only 
denominations  of  moneys,  of  certain  values,  in  gold  and 
silver,  but  also  of  certain  weights.  The  earliest  weight 
to  which  reference  is  made  is  the  il'.^'''^p,kesi/dh  (Gen. 
xxxiii,  19;  Josh,  xxiv,  32;  Job  xlii,  11),  which  in  the 
margin  of  our  version  is  in  two  passages  rendered 
"lambs,"  while  in  the  text  it  is  "piece  of  money."  It 
may  have  derived  its  name  from  being  in  the  shape  of 
a  lamb.  See  Sheep.  A  number  of  small  statues,  of  a 
crouching  lion  in  bronze,  forming  a  series  of  various  di- 
mensions, from  one  inch  to  twelve  in  length,  found  at 
Nimrud,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  appear  to 
have  been  Assvrian  weights.    On  the  tombs  at  Thebes 
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Assyrian  Weights.    (From  specimens  in  British  Museum.) 

1.  Bronze — 15  manehs  ;  2.  Bronze — 3  shekels;  3.  Bronze — 1  maneh  ;  4,  5, 
6.  Stone  weights  in  form  of  ducks  with  heads  thrown  back. 

are  representations  of  weights  having  the  form  of  stags, 
sheep,  gazelles,  etc.  There  are  also  among  the  Egyp-  . 
tian  antiquities  some  Coptic  weights  of  great  antiquity, 
but  not  antecedent  to  the  Christian  agra.  They  are  cir- 
cular, and  have  grooves  or  channels  cut  in  them.  See 
Mink. 

The  Weight  of  the  Sanctuary,  or  Weight  of  the  Tem- 
ple (Exod.  XXX,  13,  24;  Lev.  v,  15;  Numb,  iii,  50;  vii, 
19;  xviii,  16,  etc.)  was  probably  the  standard  weight, 
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preserved  in  some  apartment  of  the  Temple,  and  not  a 
different  weight  from  tiie  common  shekel  (1  Chron. 
xxiii,  29) ;  for  thongh  Moses  appoints  that  all  things 
valued  by  their  price  in  silver  should  be  rated  by  the 
weight  of  the  sanctuary  (Lev.  xxvii,  25),  he  makes  no 
difference  between  this  shekel  of  twenty  oboli,  or  twenty 
gerahs,  and  the  common  shekel.  Ezekiel  (xlv,  12), 
speaking  of  the  ordinary  weights  and  measures  used  in 
tratlic  among  the  Jews,  says  that  the  shekel  weighed 
twenty  oboli,  or  gerahs;  it  was  therefore  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  sanctuary.  Neither  Josephus  nor  Philo 
nor  Jerome,  nor  any  ancient  author,  speaks  of  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  weights  of  the  Temple  and  those  in 
common  use.  Besides,  the  custom  of  preserving  the 
standards  of  weights  and  measures  in  temples  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  Hebrews.  Tlie  Egyptians,  as  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  informs  us,  had  an  officer  in  the  college 
of  priests  whose  business  it  was  to  examine  all  sorts  of 
measures  and  to  take  care  of  the  originals ;  the  Romans 
had  the  same  custom  (Fannius,  De  Amphora) ;  and  the 
emperor  Justinian  decreed  that  standards  of  weights 
and  measures  should  be  kept  in  Christian  churches. 
The  Jews  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  officers  whose 
especial  duty  it  was  to  superintend  weighing  transac- 
tions like  the  kabbaneh,  or  public  weighers  of  Egypt, 
the  Greek  ^vyoffTorai  (Artemid.  ii,  37),  or  Latin  libri- 
pendes  (Pliny,  xxxiii,  3);  but  care  was  always  taken 
that  the  money  used  should  be  of  full  weight  (Gen. 
xliii,  21).  For  the  estimation  of  Hebrew  weights,  see 
Metrology. 


Aucieut  Kijyptiau  Kabbiineb,  or  Public  Weigher  and  Notary. 

1.  The  weigher;  2.  The  notary  making  an  official  record  ;  a.  The  bag  of  money  to  he  weighed  ;  b.  The 
box  containing  €,  a  pile  oV  coins  in  the  form  of  rings;  c.  A  stand  supporting  ^,  a  weight  in  the  i 
lauib;  d.  One  scale  containing  a  number  of  coins  ;  /.  An  apparatus  for  steadying  g,  the  arm  of  the 
h.  An  ape,  the  emblem  of  Thoth,  the  god  of  justice,  presiding  over  the  operation  ;  t.  The  other  scale  c 
the  weight. 

The  expression  in  Dan.  v,  27,  "  thou  art  weighed  in 
the  balances,  and  art  found  wanting,"  has  been  supposed 
to  be  illustrated  by  the  custom  of  weighing  the  Great 
Mogul  on  his  birthdaj'  in  the  presence  of  his  chief  gran- 
dees. The  ceremony  is  described  in  a  passage  from  Sir 
Thomas  Roe's  Voyage  in  Iiulia,  quoted  in  Taylor's  Cal- 
met,  Fraff.  186 :  "  The  scales  in  which  he  was  thus 
weighed  were  plated  with  gold,  and  so  the  beam  on 
which  they  hung  by  great  chains,  made  likewise  of  that 
most  precious  metal.  The  king,  sitting  in  one  of  them, 
was  weighed  first  against  silver  coin,  which  immediate- 
ly after  was  distributed  among  the  poor;  then  was  he 
weighed  against  gold ;  after  that  against  jewels  (as  they 
say) ;  but  I  observed  (being  there  present  with  my  lord 
ambassador)  that  he  was  weighed  against  three  several 
things,  laid  in  silken  bags,  on  the  contrary  scale.  .  .  .  By 
his  weight  (of  which  his  physicians  yearly  keep  an  ex- 
act account)  they  presume  to  guess  of  the  present  state 


of  his  body;  of  which  they  speak  flatteringly,  however 
they  think  it  to  be."  It  appears,  however,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  other  metaphorical  expressions  in  the 
same  passage  of  Daniel  that  the  weighing  in  balances 
is  simply  a  figure,  and  may  or  may  not  have  reference 
to  such  a  custom  as  that  above  described.  Many  ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  the  same  figure  of  speech  among 
Orientals  are  given  in  Roberts's  Oriental  Illusii-atiovs, 
p.  502.  The  allusion,  however,  may  be  of  a  far  more 
solemn  character.  The  Egyptians  entertained  the  be- 
lief that  the  actions  of  the  dead  were  solemnly  weighed 
in  balances  before  Osiris,  and  that  the  condition  of  the 
departed  was  determined  according  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  good  or  evil.  Such  judgment  scenes  are  very  fre- 
quently represented  in  the  paintings  and  papyri  of  ancient 
Egypt,  and  one  of  them  (given  on  the  following  page)  we 
have  copied  as  a  suitable  illustration  of  the  present  sub- 
ject. One  of  these  scenes,  as  represented  on  the  wails  of 
a  small  temple  at  Deir-el-JNIedineh,  has  been  so  well  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Wilkinson  that  we  shall  avail  ourselves 
of  his  description;  foralthougli  that  to  which  it  refers  is 
somewhat  different  from  the  one  which  we  have  engraved, 
his  account  affords  an  adequate  elucidation  of  all  that 
ours  contains:  " Osiris,  seated  on  his  throne,  awaits  the 
arrival  of  those  souls  that  are  ushered  into  Amenti.  The 
four  genii  stand  before  him  on  a  lotus-blossom  [ours  has 
the  lotus  without  the  genii],  the  female  Cerberus  sits 
behind  them,  and  Harpocrates  on  the  crook  of  Osiris. 
Thoth,  the  god  of  letters,  arrives  in  the  presence  of  Osi- 
ris, bearing  in  his  hand  a  tablet,  on  ^hich  the  actions  of 
the  deceased  are  noted 
down,  while  Horns  and 
Aroeris  are  employed  in 
weighing  the  good  deeds 
of  the  judged  against  the 
ostrich  feather,  the  sym- 
bol of  truth  and  justice. 
A  cj'nocephalus,  the  em- 
blem of  truth,  is  seated 
on  the  top  of  the  balance. 
At  length  arrives  the  de- 
ceased, who  appears  be- 
tween two  figures  of  the 
goddess,  and  bears  in  his 
hand  the  symbol  of  truth, 
indicating  his  meritorious 
actions,  and  his  fitness  for 
admission  to  the  presence 
of  Osiris"  (Kitto,  Pict.  Bi- 
ble, note  ad  loc). 

A  u-eiffht  of  glory,  of 
which  Paul  speaks(2  Cor. 
iv,  17),  is  opposed  to  the 
lightness  of  the  evils  of 
this  life.    The  troubles  we 
endure  are   really  of  no 
more  weight  than  a  feath- 
er, or  of  no  weight  at  all, 
if  compared  to  the  weight 
or  intenseness  of  that  glory  which  shall  be  hereafter  a 
compensation  for  them.     In  addition  to  tliis,  it  is  prob- 
able the  apostle  had  in  view  the  double  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word  "!13S,  kahod,  which   signifies  not  only 
u-eigkt,  but  glory ;  that  is,  splendor  is  in  this  world  the 
lightest  thing  in  nature ;  but  in  the  other  world  it  may 
be  real,  at  once  substantial  and  radiant. 

"Weihenmayer,  Johann  Heixrich,  a  Lutheran 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Ulm,  Aug.  4,  1637. 
He  studied  at  Jena,  was  appointed  deacon  in  1662  at 
Leipheim,  and  pastor  at  Altheim  in  1681.  In  1687  he 
was  called  to  Ulm,  where  he  died,  May  29,  1706.  He 
left  a  great  many  writings,  mostly  of  an  ascetical  nat- 
ure, which  are  given  in  Pipping,  J/e»io?7'fB  Theologorum  ; 
Serpilius,  Epilapkia  Thenlogorum  ;  J ocher,  A llgemeines 
Gelehrien-Lex.  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

"Weikel,  John  H.,  a  German  Reformed  minister, 
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was  pastor  of  Boehm's  and  some  other  churches  in 
Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  from  1776  to  1781,  but  his 
loyalty  to  the  American  cause  during  the  Revolution 
finally  led  to  his  resignation  on  account  of  dissatisfac- 
tion among  his  parishioners.  Nothing  seems  to  be 
known  of  him  after  the  war.  See  Harbaugh,  Fathers 
of  the  Germ.  Rcf.  Church,  ii,  400. 

"Weil,  Jakob,  a  Jewish  teacher  of  Germany,  was 
born  in  1792  at  Frankfort,  where  he  died,  Nov.  19,  1804. 
He  wrote  and  spoke  for  tlie  emancipation  of  his  corelig- 
ionists. He  published,  Fru(/menie  cms  dem  Talmud  imd 
den  Rahbinen  (Frankf.  ISll-l'i):  —  Das  junge  Deiitsch- 
land  und  die  Judeu  (ibid.  1836)  : — Die  erste  sachsische 
Kammer  und  die  Juden  (llanau,  1837)  : — Wagener,  Stahl, 
die  Juden  und  die  protestantischen  Dissidenten  (Frankf. 
1857)  : — Die  often  I'ropheten  und  das  Lehen  .lesu  (ibid. 
1864).  See  "Winer,  Handb.  der  theid.  Lit.  i,  526 ;  Fiirst, 
Bihl.  Jud.  iii,  499 ;  Kayserling,  Bibliothekjiidischer  Kan- 
zelredner,  i,  400  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Weiller,  Kajetan  von,  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian of  Germany,  was  born  at  INIunich,  Aug.  2, 1762.  He 
studied  theology  and  philosophy  in  his  native  place.  In 
1785  he  received  holy  orders,  and  in  1799  he  was  placed 
in  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  pedagogics.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Landshut  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philoso|)hy  in  1802,  while  learned  societies 
admitted  him  to  membership.     In  1812  he  was  enno- 


bled by  his  king,  and  died  June  24,  1826.  His  writ- 
ings arc,  Ueber  die  religiose  Aufyabe  unserer  Zeit  (Mu- 
nich, 1819):  —  Das  Christenthum  in  seinem  Verhdltnisse 
zur  Wissenschaft  (ibid.  1821) : — JJer  Geist  des  dltesten 
K'ltholicisnms,  als  Grundlage  J'iir  jedeti  spdiern  (ibid. 
1824) : — Gi-undriss  der  Philosophie  (ibid.  1818) : — Grund- 
leyung  der  Psychologie  (ibid.  1818).  His  orations  and 
minor  treatises  are  collected  in  his  Kleine  Schriften, 
Schulreden,  etc.  (3  vols.  1822-26).  See  During,  Die  ge- 
lekrten  Theologen  Beutschlaud-s,  iv,  679  sq. ;  Winer, 
llandbuch  der  tkeologischen  Literatur,  i,  406,  509,  865 ; 
ii,  145.     (B.  P.) 

"Weimar,  David,  a  Jewish  philologist  of  Ger- 
many who  lived  in  the  17th  century,  is  the  author  of 

N"ip'2n  ''12'J'^  mr,  Doctrina  Accentuationis  Ilebr. 
(CizM,  1681;  studio  Matthesii,  Lips.  1687  a.  o.)  : — Mys- 
terium  in  Infallibili  A  ccentuum  Bibl.  Ministerio  Defectum 
(ibid.  IGdil)  :  —  Solida  Demnnstratio  de  T>r«  Decalogi 
Divisione  el  hifallibili  Duplicis  A  ccent.  Pi-incijno  (ibid, 
eod.) : — Usus  Accentuationis  Bibl. per  25  Locos  Vet.  Test. 
PrcBmissa  ejus  SrsoTrt^evariaQ  Demonstratione  ( Jente, 
1693  a.  o.).  See  Fiirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica,  iii,  501 
sq. ;  Steinschneider,  Bibliugi-aphisches  llandbuch,  s.  v. 
(H.  P.) 

Welch,  Bartholomew  T.,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Baptist  minister,  was  born  in  Boston,  Sept.  24,  1794. 
There  was  something  in  the  history  of  his  ancestry 
that  inspired  and  kept  alive  those  feelings  of  ])atriotism 
which  were  so  marked  a  feature  in  his  subsequent  life. 
His  father  was  a  midsliipman  in  the  navy,  and  liis 
grandfather  a  lieutenant.  His  grandfather  on  his 
mother's  side  was  Bartholomew  Trow,  one  of  the  fa- 
mous party  who  threw  over  the  tea  in  Boston  Harbor. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  served 
his  country  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  but  a  child.  The  pastor  of  his 
earlj'  days  was  the  excellent  Dr.  Thomas  Baldwin, 
and  he  received  a  good  religious  education  in  his  earlj' 
home.  With  a  restlessness  which  is  often  characteristic 
of  youth,  he  aspired  after  more  freedom  than  he  found 
in  his  home,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  started  for 
Pliiladelphia,  making  the  journey  on  foot,  with  the  hope 
of  finding  business.  But  the  war  had  put  a  check  to 
strictly  mercantile  pursuits,  in  which  he  had  been  reared, 
and  he  became  an  apprentice  to  learn  the  engraver's  art. 
For  some  time  he  seems  to  have  lived  a  thoughtless, 
careless  life,  so  far  as  religion  was  concerned,  and  it  is  said 
that  tlirough  a  whole  year  he  never  entered  a  house  of 
worship.  At  length,  the  Spirit  of  God  took  strong  hold 
on  his  conscience.  He  saw  the  wickedness  and  folly 
of  the  course  he  had  been  pursuing,  and  his  heart  was 
bowed  in  submission  to  Christ.  He  was  baptized,  the 
first  Sunday  in  September,  1815,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Staughton, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Sansom  Street  Baptist 
Church  in  Pliiladelphia.  In  1816  he  removed  to  Balti- 
more, with  the  hope  of  meeting  with  better  success  iu 
the  practice  of  his  art  as  an  engraver.  At  once  he 
identified  himself  with  the  cause  of  Christ  and  became 
an  earnest  worker  in  the  vineyard  of  his  Lord.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  felt  an  impulse,  which  he  struggled 
hard  to  resist,  to  preach  the  Gospel.  After  many  con- 
flicts growing  out  of  the  consideration  that  he  was  ut- 
terly unprepared  by  the  want  of  intellectual  training 
for  the  sacred  office,  he  yielded  at  length  his  own  will 
and  acquiesced  in  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  call  of 
God  that  he  should  be  an  ambassador  for  Christ.  In 
August,  1824,  he  abandoned  his  profession  as  an  en- 
graver, and  entered  upon  what  was  to  be  the  work  of 
his  life.  His  early  labors  as  a  preacher  were  as  a  mis- 
sionary among  the  destitute  churches  within  the  limits 
of  the  Baltimore  Baptist  Association.  He  crossed  tho 
mountains  of  jMaryland  and  visited  the  villages  and 
hamlets  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  Juniata,  pro- 
claiming as  he  went  the  news  of  salvation  through  a 
crucified  Redeemer.  One  year  was  spent  in  such  work 
as  this.     In  the  summer  of  1825,  he  was  on  a  visit  to 
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some  friends  in  New  York,  and  was  requested  to  do  the 
kind  of  work  which  he  had  performed  so  successfidlj'  in 
Maryland  among  the  feeble  churches  of  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination along  the  line  of  the  Hudson  River.  In 
October  of  this  year  he  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Catskill,  and  remained  here  a  little  less  than 
two  years,  when  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  what 
is  now  the  Emanuel  Church  in  Albany,  N.Y.  He  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  here  in  September,  1827.  It  was 
a  dark  da\'  in  the  history  of  the  Church  when  Dr. 
Welch  commenced  his  ministry  with  them.  "  The 
Cburch,"  says  Dr.  Bridgman,  "  was  feeble  and  staggering 
with  their  debt.  The  old  theatre  in  Green  Street  had 
been  turned  into  their  sanctuary,  but  the  house  was 
thought  to  be  too  large,  and  a  partition  had  been  built  to 
save  fuel, '  and  to  make  neighbors  of  the  worshippers.' " 
At  once  a  change  took  place,  and  as  a  preacher  Dr.  Welch 
soon  stood  in  the  foremost  rank  among  the  most  gifted 
and  eloquent  ministers  in  the  cit}^  of  Albany.  A  few 
years  of  such  work  as  he  put  into  his  ministry  told 
wonderfully  npon  the  prosperity  of  the  enterprise.  The 
feeble  baud  grew  to  be  a  Church  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  members,  "  united  in  their  counsels,  free 
from  all  embarrassment,  and  in  a  condition  of  great  ma- 
terial and  spiritual  prosperity."  The  question  of  colo- 
nizing began  to  be  discussed,  and  after  the  usual  delavs 
which  arose  from  the  reluctance  of  Cburch  members  to 
break  away  from  their  religious  homes,  it  was  decided 
that  the  time  had  come  to  engage  in  a  new  enterprise. 
An  appeal  was  made  to  the  friends  of  religion,  and  those 
who  had  become  warmly  attached  to  Dr.  Welch,  al- 
though not  belonging  to  the  Baptist  denomination,  for 
the  necessarv  funds  to  carry  out  the  projected  plan. 
Among  the  contributors  to  these  funds  we  notice  the 
names  of  William  L.  Marcy,  IMartin  Van  Buren,  Erastus 
Corning,  and  P.  S.  Van  Rensselaer.  The  corner-stone 
of  the  new  church  was  laid  in  July,  1833,  and  the  build- 
ing was  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  month  of  October 
following.  A  colony  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
with  Dr.  Welch  as  the  pastor  of  the  new  church,  took 
possession  of  what  was  then  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
elegant  houses  of  worship  in  Albany.  The  record  of  the 
results  of  a  ministry  of  fourteen  years  in  the  Pearl  Street 
Church  is  summed  up  in  very  general  terms  by  saying 
that  during  these  fourteen  years  five  hundred  and  seven 
persons  were  received  by  baptism,  and  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  by  letters  from  other  churches.  During  all 
this  time  Dr.  Welch  took  a  prominent  position  in  all  the 
great  religious  enterprises  in  which  the  Baptist  churches 
were  interested,  especially  in  the  American  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  of  which,  for  many  years,  he  was  the  pres- 
ident. On  resigning  his  pastorate  of  the  Pearl  Street 
Church,  Dr.  Welch  took  charge  of  the  Pierrepont  Street 
Church  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  remained  eight  years, 
and  then  removed  to  Newtonville,  near  Albany,  and  was 
pastor  for  ten  j'ears.  Worn  down  by  the  labors  of  bis 
long  ministry.  Dr.  Weloh  went  into  retirement.  His 
great  powers  gradually  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  until 
the  lamp  of  life  went  out,  to  be  rekindled  amid  the 
glories  of  a  better  world.  He  died  Dec.  9,  1870.  See 
Minutes  of  the  Hudson  River  Baptist  Assoc,  ior  1871; 
Dr.  Bridgman's  Sermon.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Welch,  Mcses  Cook,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  son  of  Rev.  Daniel  Welch,  was  born  in  Mans- 
field, Conn.,  Feb.  22, 1754.  Although  he  graduated  from 
Yale  College  in  1772,  he  remained  for  several  years  ini- 
decided  as  to  his  profession.  For  a  while  he  was  teach- 
er of  a  grammar-school  in  Windham,  Conn.,  and  then 
entered  the  office  of  Hon.  Eliphalet  Dyer  to  study  law. 
His  father's  aversion  to  this  profession  induced  him  to 
abandon  it  in  about  a  year.  Then  he  taught  school  and 
studied  medicine  a  short  time.  As  the  Revolution  was 
fairly  begun,  he  engaged  with  Mr.  Samuel  Nott  in  the 
manufacture  of  saltpetre,  to  be  used  in  making  powder 
to  supply  the  Continental  Army.  Having  been  drafted, 
he  cheerfully  entered  the  army,  but,  contracting  a  dis- 
ease in  camp,  was  obliged  to  return  home.     About  this 


time  he  was  converted.  Turning  his  attention  to  the 
ministry,  he  studied  theology  under  Rev.  Dr.  Salter, 
of  Mansfield,  and  Rev.  Stephen  ^Vhite,  of  Windham. 
When  his  father  died,  in  1782,  he  was  called  to  succeed 
him  as  pastor  of  the  Church  in  North  Mansfield,  to 
which  office  he  was  ordained  June  2,  1784.  In  1812  he 
was  detailed  as  chaplain  in  the  American  army,  a  ser- 
vice which  he  promptly  performed.  For  two  years, 
from  1822,  he  belonged  to  the  Corporation  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. He  died  at  North  Mansfield,  April  21,  1824.  In 
consequence,  probablj',  of  his  legal  training,  he  was  a 
great  ecclesiastical  lawyer.  With  a  vigorous  mind,  an 
ardent  temperament,  and  clear  perceptions,  he  became  a 
popular  preacher.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer, 
Pulpit,  ii,  234. 

Welchman,  Edward,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
divine,  was  born  about  1665.  He  became  a  commoner 
of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1679;  graduated  in  1683; 
was  admitted  probationer  fellow  of  Merton  College  in 
1684;  became  rector  of  Lapworth  and  of  Solihull,  War- 
wickshire; archdeacon  of  Cardigan  in  1727;  and  died  in 
1739.  He  was  the  author  of,  Defmca  of  the  Chuixh  of 
England  (1692): — Husband  mail's  Manual  (1695) : — Ai- 
ticuli  XXXIX  Ecdesice  Anylicanm  Textibus  e  Scrijitura 
Depromptis  Conjirmati,  etc.  (1713);  translated  into  Eng- 
lish (1740) ;  his  most  famous  work: — Doctrine  of  Bap- 
tism (1706): — 1)j:  Clarke's  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  Examined,  etc.  (1714):  —  Conference  toith  an 
A  rian  (1721) : — and  other  works.  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Diet.  s.  v. 

"Weld,  LuDovicus,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  Sept.  12,  1766,  being  a  son  of 
the  Rev.  Ezra  Weld.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1789;  taught  school  in  Cambridge;  studied  theology 
with  his  father;  and  was  ordained  at  Hampton,  Conn., 
in  1799,  where  he  remained  until  infirmities  induced 
him  to  seek  a  dismission  (1824).  He  removed  to  Fabi- 
us,  N.  Y.,  where  he  ministered  to  vacant  churches  for 
several  years.  In  1842  he  purchased  a  residence  near 
his  son  Theodore,  in  Belleville,  N.  J.,  where  he  died,  Oct, 

9,  1844.  Mr.  Weld's  character  from  early  life  was  manly 
and  upright ;  his  mental  abilities  were  superior,  so  that 
he  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  day  in 
that  region.  Three  of  his  sermons  were  published.  See 
Cong.  Quar.  1860,  p.  181. 

Well  (prop.  "IN3,  beer,  (ppiap,  a  dug  source  of  living, 
though  not  rumiing,  water;  but  "well"  is  an  occasional 
rendering  in  the  A.  V.  likewise  of  "lis,  bar,  2  Sam.  iii, 
26;  xxiii,  15,  16;  1  Chron.  xi,  17,  18;  2  Chron.  xxvi, 

10,  a  "pit,"  i.  e.  cistern;  also  of  *p??i  inaydn.  Josh, 
xviii,  15;  2  Kings  iii,  19,  25;  Psa,  Ixxxiv,  6,  a  "  foun- 
tain;" of  "lipTD,  makor,  Prov,  x,  11,  a  "fountain;"  and 
even  oi^{^'J,  dyin.  Gen,  xxiv,  13,  16,  29,  30,  42,  43,  45; 
xlix,  22,  a  living  spring;  and  so  of  irriyri,  John  iv,  6, 
14).  The  difference  between  a  well  {beer)  and  a  cistern 
(6or)  consists  chiefly  in  the  use  of  the  former  word  to 
denote  a  receptacle  for  water  springing  up  freshlj'  from 
the  ground,  while  the  latter  usually  denotes  a  reservoir 
for  rain-water  (Gen.  xxvi,  19,  32 ;  Prov.  v,  15 ;  John  iv, 
14).  See  Cistern.  Both  these  Heb.  words  come  from 
a  root  ("1^3  or  "^NS)  significant  oi  digging,  and  are  thus 
distinguished  from  a  natural  foiuitain.  The  former 
(beer)  is  still  represented  by  the  Arabic  bir,  used  in  the 
same  sense;  but  the  latter  {bar)  has  in  modern  times 
given  place  to  birket  (  =  Heb.  nD'na),  which  signifies 
an  open  2^ool  of  surface  water.  See  Topographical 
Terms. 

The  first  well  mentioned  in  Scripture  is  in  "  the  wil- 
derness," in  the  way  to  Shur,  where  Hagar  sat  down 
when  fleeing  from  Sarai,  which  was  afterwards  called 
Beer-lahai-roi,  'Hhe  well  of  him  that  liveth  and  seeth 
me"'  (Gen.  xvi,  14),  between  Kadesh  and  Bered.  It  is 
called  both  a  "fountain"  and  a  "well."  The  second 
well  mentioned  is  also  in  connection  with  Hagar's  his- 
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tory  (xxi,  If)  in  the  wililer- 
ness  of  Beersheba.  After  tliis 
a  good  many  wells  are  men- 
tioned :  tlie  wells  of  Beerslie- 
ba,  which  remain  to  this  day 
(xxvi,  25) ;  the  Mesopotami- 
an  well  (xxiv,  11),  at  the  city 
of  Nahor;  the  wells  in  Gerar 
(xxvi,  15,  18);  the  well  Esek 
(ver.  20  ) ;  the  well  Sitnah 
(ver.  21);  the  well  Kehoboth 
(ver.  22);  the  well  in  llaran 
(xxix,  2);  the  wells  of  Elim 
(Exod.  XV,  27) ;  the  well  dug 
by  the  princes  (Numb,  xxi, 
61);  the  weU  of  Nephtoah 
(Josli.  xviii,  15) ;  the  great 
well  in  Sechu  (1  Sam.  xix, 
22)  ;  the  well  of  Bethlehem 
by  the  gate  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 
16) ;  the  well  of  Harod  (Judg. 
vii,  1);  Jacob's  w^ell,  on  the 
low  slope  of  (Jerizim  (John 
iv,  6).     See  Fountain. 

The  importance  of  wells  is 
verj'  great,  especially  in  the 
desert,  where  the  means  of 
forming  them  are  deficient,  as 
well  as  the  supph^  of  labor 

necessary  for  such  undertakings,  which,  after  all,  are  not 
always  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  su])])ly  of  water. 
Hence  in  such  situations,  and  indeed  in  the  settled  coun- 
tries also,  the  wells  are  of  the  utmost  value,  and  the  water 
in  most  cases  is  very  frugally  used  (Numb,  xx,  17-19; 
Deut.  ii,  6,  28 ;  Job  xxii,  7).  It  is,  however,  not  merely 
the  value  of  the  well  itself,  but  certain  other  considera- 
tions that  explain  the  contests  about  wells  which  we 
find  in  the  histories  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  (Gen.  xxi,  25- 
31  ;  xxvi,  15-22).  The  special  necessity  of  a  supply  of 
water  (Judg.  i,  15)  in  a  hot  climate  has  always  involved 
among  Eastern  nations  questions  of  property  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  sometimes  given  rise  to  serious 
contention.  To  give  a  name  to  a  well  denoted  a  right 
of  property,  and  to  stop  or  destroy  one  once  dug  was  a 
military  expedient,  a  mark  of  conquest,  or  an  encroach- 
ment on  territorial  right  claimed  or  existing  in  its 
neighborhood.  Thus,  the  well  Beersheba  was  opened, 
and  its  possession  attested  with  special  formality  by 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxi,  30, 31).  In  the  hope  of  expelling 
Isaac  from  their  neighborhood,  the  Philistines  stopped 
up  the  wells  which  had  been  dug  in  Abraham's  time 
and  called  by  his  name,  an  encroachment  which  was 
stoutly  resisted  by  the  followers  of  Isaac  (xxvi,  15-33 ; 
see  also  2  Kings  iii,  19;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  10;  comp. 
Bnrckhardt,  Xoies  on  the  Bed.  ii,  185, 194, 204, 27G).  The 
Koran  notices  abandoned  wells  as  signs  of  desertion  (sur. 
xxii).  To  acquire  wells  which  they  had  not  themselves 
dug  was  one  of  the  marks  of  favor  foretold  to  the  He- 
brews on  their  entrance  into  Canaan  (Deut.  vi,  11).  To 
possess  one  is  noticed  as  a  mark  of  independence  (Prov. 
v,  15),  and  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  wells  belonging  to 
others,  a  disclaimer  of  interference  with  their  propert}' 
(Numb.  XX,  17,  19 ;  xxi,  22).  Similar  rights  of  posses- 
sion, actual  and  hereditary,  exist  among  the  Arabs  of 
the  present  day.  Wells,  Bnrckhardt  says,  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  desert,  are  exclusive  property,  either  of  a 
whole  tribe,  or  of  individuals  whose  ancestors  dug  the 
wells.  If  a  well  be  the  property  of  a  tribe,  the  tents 
are  pitched  near  it,  whenever  rain-water  becomes  scarce 
in  the  desert;  and  no  other  Arabs  are  then  permitted 
to  water  their  camels.  But  if  the  well  belongs  to 
an  individual,  he  receives  presents  from  all  strange 
tribes  who  pass  or  encamp  at  the  well,  and  refresh 
their  camels  with  the  water  of  it.  The  property  of 
such  a  well  is  never  alienated ;  and  the  Arabs  say 
that  the  possessor  is  sure  to  be  fortunate,  as  all  who 
drink  of  the  water  bestow  on  him  their  benedictions 
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(Xotes  on  the  Bed.  i,  228,229;  comp.  Numb,  xxi,  17, 18, 
and  Judg.  i,  15). 

It  is  thus  easy  to  understand  how  wells  have  become 
in  many  cases  links  in  the  historj^  and  landmarks  in 
the  topography  both  of  Palestine  and  of  the  Arabian 
Peninsula.  The  well  once  dug  in  the  rocky  soil  of  Pal- 
estine might  be  tilled  with  earth  or  stones,  but  was  with 
difficulty  destroyed,  and  thus  the  wells  of  Beersheba,  and 
the  well  near  Nablus,  called  Jacob's  Well,  are  among 
the  most  undoubted  witnesses  of  those  transactions  of 
sacred  history  in  which  they  have  borne,  so  to  speak,  a 
prominent  part.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wells  dug  in 
the  sandy  soil  of  the  Arabian  valleys,  easily  destroyed, 
but  easily  renewed,  often  mark,  bj'  their  ready  supply, 
the  stations  at  which  the  Hebrew  pilgrims  slaked  their 
thirst,  or,  as  at  Marah,  were  disappointed  by  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  water.  In  like  manner  the  stations  of  the 
Mohammedan  pilgrims  from  Cairo  and  Damascus  to 
Mecca  (the  Haj  route)  are  marked  by  the  wells  (Robin- 
son, i,  66,  69,  204,  205  ;  ii,  283  ;  Bnrckhardt,  ,Sp-in,  p. 
318,  472,  474;  App.  iii,  656,  660;  Shaw,  Trai'.  p.  314; 
Niebuhr,  Descrip.  de  VAruhie,  p.  347,  348;  Wellsted, 
Trnr.  ii,  40,  43,  64,  457,  App.). 

Wells  in  Palestine  are  usually  excavated  from  the 
solid  limestone  rock,  sometimes  with  steps  to  descend 
into  them  (Gen.  xxiv,  16  ;  see  Bnrckhardt,  Syria,  p.  232 ; 
Col.  Ch.  Chron.  1858,  p.  470).  The  brims  are  furnished 
with  a  curb  or  low  wall  of  stone,  bearing  marks  of  high 
antiquity  in  the  furrows  worn  by  the  ropes  used  in  draw- 
ing water  (Robinson,  i,  204).  This  curb,  as  well  as  the 
stone  cover,  which  is  also  very  usual,  agrees  with  the 
directions  of  the  law,  as  explained  by  Philo  and  Jose- 
phus,  viz.  as  a  protection  against  accident  (Exod.  xxi, 
33 ;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  iv,  8,  37 ;  Philo,  De  Spec.  Le(j. 
iii,  27  ;  ii,  324,  ed.  Mangej' ;  see  Maundrell,  in  Early 
Trav.  p.  435).  It  was  on  a  curb  of  this  sort  that  our 
Lord  sat  when  he  conversed  with  the  woman  of  Sama- 
ria (John  iv,  6) ;  and  it  was  this,  the  usual  stone  cover, 
which  the  woman  placed  on  the  mouth  of  the  well  at 
Bahurim  (2  Sam.  xvii,  19),  where  the  A.  V.  weakens  the 
sense  by  omitting  the  article  Cnc^rt;  Sept.ro  trnKa- 
Xvufia  ;  Vulg.  velamen).  Sometimes  the  wells  are  cov- 
ered with  cupolas  raised  on  pillars  (Burckhardt,  App. 
v,  p.  665). 

A  well  was  often  covered  with  a  great  stone,  which 
being  removed,  the  person  descended  some  steps  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  on  his  return  poured  into  a 
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trough  that  which  he  had  brought  up  (Gen.  xxiv,  11- 
15;  xxix,  3-10;  Exotl.  ii,  10;  Judt;.  v,  11).  There  is, 
in  fact,  no  intimation  of  any  other  way  of  drawing  wa- 
ter from  wells  in  Scripture.  But  as  this  could  only  be 
applicable  in  cases  where  the  well  was  not  deep,  we 
must  assume  that  they  had  the  use  of  those  contriv- 
ances which  are  still  employed  in  the  East,  and  some 
of  which  are  known  from  the  Egyptian  monuments  to 
have  been  very  ancient.  This  conclusion  is  the  more 
probable  as  the  wells  in  Palestine  are  mostly  deep  (Prov. 
XX,  5 ;  John  iv,  11).  Jacob's  Well  near  Shechem  is  said 
to  be  120  feet  deep,  with  only  fifteen  feet  of  water  in  it 
(Maundrell,  Journey,  March  24) ;  and  the  labor  of  draw- 
ing from  so  deep  a  well  probably  originated  the  first  re- 
luctance of  the  woman  of  Samaria  to  draw  water  for 
Jesus  :  "  Sir,  thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the 
well  is  deep."  See  Jacob's  Well.  From  this  deeper 
kind  of  well  the  usual  methods  for  raising  water  are 
the  following:  1.  The  rope  and  bucket,  or  water-skin 
(Gen.  xxiv,  1-1-20;  John  iv,  11).  AV'hen  the  well  is  deep, 
the  rope  is  either  drawn  over  the  curb  by  the  man  or 
woman,  who  pulls  it  out  to  the  distance  of  its  full  length, 
or  by  an  ass  or  ox  employed  in  the  same  waj'  for  the 
same  purpose.  Sometimes  a  pulley  or  wheel  is  fixed 
over  the  well  to  assist  the  work  (Robinson,  i,  204 ;  ii, 
248;  Niebuhr, /)(=«c?-.  cZe  r/l?-«64V,  p.  137,  pi.  15:  Col.Ch. 
Chron.  1859,  p.  350;  Chardin,  Voy.  iv,  98;  Wellsted, 
Trav.  i,  280).  2.  The  sahiyeh,  or  Persian  wheel.  This 
consists  of  a  vertical  wheel  furnished  with  a  set  of  buck- 
ets or  earthen  jars  attached  to  a  cord  passing  over  the 
wheel,  which  descend  empty  and  return  full  as  the 
wheel  revolves.  On  the  axis  of  the  wheel  revolves  a 
second  wheel  parallel  to  it,  with  cogs  which  turn  a  third 
wheel  set  horizontally  at  a  sufficient  height  from  the 
ground  to  allow  the  animal  used  in  turning  it  to  pass 
under.  One  or  two  cows  or  bidls  are  yoked  to  a  pole 
which  passes  through  the  axis  of  this  wheel,  and  as  they 
travel  round  it  turn  the  whole  machine  (Nntnb.  xxiv, 
7;  see  Lane,  J/ot/.  Eyypt.  ii,  163;  Niebuhr,  T'o//.  i,  120; 
Col.  Ch.  Chron.  1859,"  p.  352  ;  Shaw,  p.  291,  408).  3.  A 
modification  of  the  last  method,  bj'  which  a  man,  sitting 
opposite  to  a  wheel  furnished  with  buckets,  turns  it  by 
drawing  with  his  hands  one  set  of  spokes  prolonged 
beyond  its  circumference,  and  pushing  another  set  from 
him  with  his  feet  (Niebuhr,  Foy.  i,  120,  pi.  15;  Robin- 
son, ii,  22  ;  iii,  89).  4.  A  method  very  common,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  Egypt,  is  the  shaduf,  a  simple  con- 
trivance consisting  of  a  lever  moving  on  a  pivot,  which 
is  loaded  at  one  end  with  a  lump  of  clay  or  some  other 
weight,  and  has  at  the  other  a'bowl  or  bucket.  This 
is  let  down  into  the  water,  and,  when  raised,  emptied 
into  a  receptacle  above  (Niebuhr,  Voy.  i,  120;  Lane, 
Mod.  Egypt,  ii,  1(53  ;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Er/ypt.  i,  35,  72  ;  ii, 
4).     See  luiiiGATiox. 

Wells  are  usually  furnished  with  troughs  of  wood  or 
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stone  (P)?b';  Sept.  iroTiaTt'ipiov ;  Vulg.  canalis),  into 
which  the  water  is  emptied  for  the  use  of  persons  or 
animals  coming  to  the  wells.  In  modern  times  an  old 
stone  sarcophagus  is  often  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
bucket  is  very  commonly  of  skin  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p. 
63;  Robinsoii,  i,  204;  ii",  21,  315;  iii,  35,  89,  109,  134; 
Lord  Lindsay,  Triir.  p.  235,  237  ;  Wilkinson,  A  nc.  Egypt. 
loc.  cit.;  corap.  Gen.  xxiv,  20  ;  Exod.  ii,  16). 

Unless  machinery  is  used,  which  is  commonly  worked 
by  men,  women  are  usually  the  water-carriers.  They 
carry  home  their  water-jars  on  their  heads  (Lindsay,  p. 
236).  See  Drawer  of  Water.  Great  contentions 
often  occur  at  the  wells,  and  they  are  often,  among  Be- 
dawin,  favorite  places  for  attack  by  enemies  (Exod.  ii, 
10,  17  ;  Judg.  v,  1 1 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  15, 16).  See  Burck- 
hardt, Syria,  p.  63  ;  Notes  on  the  Bed.  i,  228  ;  Col.  Ch. 
Chron.  1859,  p.  473 ;  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  i,  252 ;  Robin- 
son, iii,  153;  Hackett,  Illustr.  of  Script,  p.  88-93.— 
Smith;  Kitto;  Fairbairn.     See  Water. 

"Wellbeloved,  Charles,  D.D.,  an  English  Uni- 
tarian minister,  was  born  at  York  about  1770.  He  be- 
came a  clergyman  at  his  native  place;  was  noted  for 
his  philological  and  arch;eological  attainments;  and 
died  at  York  in  1858.  He  was  the  author  of,  Ehoracum ; 
or,  York  under  the  Romans  (1842) : — The  Holy  Script- 
ures of  the  Old  Covenant  (1859-62),  in  a  revised  trans- 
lation, in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Rev.  George  Vance 
Smith  and  Rev.  John  Scott  Porter;  and  other  works.  A 
Memoir,  by  Rev.  John  Kenrick,  appeared  in  1860. 

Weller,  George,  D.D.,a  Protestant  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  15,  1790.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston ;  learned 
the  trade  of  a  bookbinder;  opened  a  small  bookstore  in 
Newark,  N.  J. ;  and  afterwards  removed  it  to  Danbury, 
Conn.  About  the  year  1813  he  entered  the  family  of 
the  Rev.  Bethel  Judd,  D.D.,  of  Norwalk,  to  study  theol- 
og}'.  He  began  to  officiate  as  lay  reader  at  Bedford, 
N.  Y.,  in  June,  1814;  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders 
by  bishop  Hobart  June  16,  1816;  missionary  in  the 
counties  of  Putnam  and  Westchester  in  1810-17;  or- 
dained priest  April  2,  1817;  instituted  rector  of  Great 
Coptank  parish  at  Cambridge,  Md.,  Nov.  15, 1817  ;  rec- 
tor of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Cecil  County,  Md.,  in  No- 
vember, 1822;  became  editor  of  The  Church  Register 
Jan.  7,  1826,  in  which  office  he  continued  three  years; 
was  secretary  and  agent  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  in  1828 ;  removed  to  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  about  1829,  where  he  built  a  new  church,  the 
first  Episcopal  Church  in  Tennessee;  retired  for  a  time 
on  account  of  feeble  health  about  1835;  became  rector 
of  Calvary  Church.  Memphis,  in  1838;  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Yicksburg,  Miss.,  in  1839.  This  was  his  last 
field  of  labor.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow 
fever  in  Yicksburg,  he  was  overburdened  with  the 
claims  of  the  sick  and  friends  of  the  dead,  and  fell  a 
victim  of  the  epidemic,  Nov.  9, 1841.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  Vindication  of  the  Church  (1824): — and  editor 
of  the  Poems  of  Bishop  Heber  (about  1820)  : — and  the 
Weller  Tracts.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pul- 
pit, V,  001. 

Welles,  Noah,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  Jan.  23, 1718.  He  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1741;  engaged  in  teaching 
school  at  Hartford  for  some  time;  and  became  tutor  of 
Yale  College  in  1745.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  soon 
after,  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Stamford, 
Conn.,  Dec.  31,  1740,  where  he  remained  in  the  quiet 
and  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  until  his  death, 
Dec.  31,  1770.  He  was  chosen  fellow  of  Yale  College 
in  1774,  and  also  delivered  the  concio  ad  clei-um  in  the 
chapel  of  that  institution,  Sept.  13, 1770,  before  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  ministers.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  dispute  concerning  the  validity  of  non-episcopal  or- 
dination in  1703,  publishing  three  pamphlets  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  also  published  other  single  Sermons  and  Ad- 
dresses.   See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  me?:  Pulpit,  i,  461. 
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Wells,  Edward,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  born  about  Ititij.  lie  was  admitted  to  Westmin- 
ster School  in  1080,  and  in  IGiSG  to  Clirist  Cbnrch  L'ol- 
Icii-e,  Oxford,  where  he  proceeded  as  A.M.  in  IG'Jo,  and 
as  U.U.  in  1704;  became  a  tutor  in  his  college;  took 
orders  in  tlie  Cluircli  of  England;  and  became  rector  of 
Bletchlev  in  Buckingliamshire,  and  of  Cottesbach,  in 
Leicestershire,  in  1717,  where  he  died,  in  August,  1727. 
lie  was  the  author  of,  A  Treat L^e  of  Ancient  <ind  Pres- 
ent Geography  {XKn)  :  — Historical  Geoyraphy  of  the 
Xew  Ti'.ttamvnt  {170S)  :—//i!!toriral  Geography  of  the 
Old  Testament  (1711-12)  -.—A  Help  to  the  More  Easy 
and  Clear  Understandintj  of  the  Holy  Scri])tures  (1709- 
28, 8  vols.  4to),  being  a  revised  translation  of  the  Bible, 
with  a  paraphrase  and  annotations: — The  Book  of  Dan- 
iel Explained,  etc.  (171G)  :— and  other  works,  especially 
on  mathematics.  See  Chalmers, /jw^. />^c^  s.  v.;  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Hrit.  and  A  met:  A  uihors,  s.  v. 

Welsh,  David,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Scotch  clergy- 
man, was  born  at  Hraefoot,  Dimifriesshire,  in  1793.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  was  pastor 
of  the  parish  of  Crossmichael,  Presbytery  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, for  several  years,  beginning  in  1821 ;  became 
minister  of  St.  David's  in  Glasgow,  in  1826;  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Church  history  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  1831;  travelled  on  the  Continent  in  1834, 
studying  the  German  language  and  literature;  was  ap- 
pointed inspector  of  Bibles  in  Scotland;  was  moderator 
of  the  (Jeneral  Assembly  in  1842;  left  the  Established 
Church  in  1843;  became  professor  of  Church  history  in 
tlie  Eree  Church  College,  and  was  first  editor  of  The 
North  British  Review.  He  died  April  24,  1845.  He 
was  the  author  of.  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Thomas  Brown,  M.D.,  etc.  (1825)  : — Sermons  on  Prac- 
tical Subjects  (1834)  : — Elements  of  Church  History  (1844, 
vol.  1) : — and  Sermons,  with  a  Memoir  by  A.  Dunlop,  Ad- 
vocate (1846). 

Wesel,  JoHANN  VON,  whose  name  really  was  Jo- 
hannPuchrath,  of  Ober-wcHel,  was  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent foreruimers  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  He 
was  born  early  in  the  15th  century.  The  first  authen- 
tic record  we  have  of  his  life  brings  him  into  view  as 
a  master  in  philosophy  at  Erfurt,  about  1445.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  professor  and  doctor  of  theology. 
In  philosophy  he  was  a  nominalist,  and  sufficiently  able 
to  project  his  influence  over  many  years,  so  that  Luther 
is  yet  constrained  to  acknowledge  his  power  (see  De 
Conciliis,  in  0pp.  ed.  Walch,  xvi,  2743).  The  age  in 
whit'h  he  lived  was  too  greatlv  under  the  rule  of  tradi- 
tional authority  to  be  strongly  impressed  by  his  Bib- 
lical tendency  in  theology,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  a  scholarly  essay  from  his  pen  aimed  against  in- 
dulgences excited  so  little  attention  that  he  was  chosen, 
subsecpient  to  its  a|)i)earance,  to  be  vice-rector  of  the 
university,  and  preacher  at  IMayence,  about  14G0 :  it 
does  not  seem  certain  that  he  accepted  the  latter  posi- 
tion. A  statement  is  extant  to  the  effect  that  Wesel 
was  driven  from  Mayence  in  1461  or  1462  by  pesti- 
lence, and  afterwards  became  preacher  at  Worms,  giv- 
ing the  next  seventeen  years  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  His  utterances  were  exceedingly  frank  and 
bold,  and  were  supported  by  the  labors  of  his  pen  initil 
the  rulers  of  the  Cluirch  came  to  regard  him  as  a  mis- 
chievous personage,  upon  whom  they  might  justly  bring 
vexatious  tribulations, and  whom,  eventually,  they  must 
silence.  An  article  directed  against  the  hierarchy  as 
the  central  aliuse  in  the  administration  of  the  Church 
finally  intluced  the  archbishop  of  Mayence,  Diet  her  of 
Isenburg,  to  take  definite  measures  for  compelling  the 
bold  agitator  to  end  his  work.  It  is  not  known  why 
the  archbishop,  whose  jurisdiction  did  not  extend  over 
Wesel,  took  action  rather  than  the  bishop  of  AA'orms, 
Keinhard  of  Sickingen,  who  was  Wesel's  immediate  su- 
perior; but  Argentn',  who  reported  the  trial  of  Wesel, 
asserts  that  the  persecution  of  Wesel  had  for  its  inspi- 
ration the  hatred  which  the  Thomists  who  stood  op- 


posed to  him  in  philosophy  bore  against  him.  Wesel 
was  summoned  before  a  tribunal  composed  of  theolo- 
gians from  the  universities  of  Cologne  and  Heidelberg, 
who  were,  with  a  single  exception,  realists.  The  Do- 
minicans M.Gerhard  Elten,  M.. Jacob  Sprenger,  and  a 
third  iniknown  person  were  inquisitors  at  the  trial.  The 
preliminary  proceeiiings  began  on  the  Eriday  after  Can- 
dlemas, (jtobably  Eebruary  4, 1479,  at  Mayence.  Elten, 
a  fanatic,  presided.  The  accused  was  required  to  ex- 
])lain  certain  suspicious  facts  in  his  personal  history, 
such  as  his  intercourse  with  the  Bohemians,  and  espe- 
ciallj'  with  a  certain  Nicholas  of  Bohemia.  He  was 
examined  with  regard  to  any  possible  adherents  he 
might  have  gained,  and  respecting  a  communion  ser- 
vice he  had  held.  Bayle  (Dictionnaire,  s.  v.  "  Wesalia") 
and  Erhardt  {Gesch.  des  Wiederaiifbliihens,  etc.,  i,  291) 
state  that  he  was  also  questioned  with  regard  to  his 
relations  with  the  Jews ;  but  as  Argentre  does  not 
mention  this  point,  a  confounding  of  Wesel  with  Wessel 
would  seem  to  have  been  made  by  those  authorities.  A 
second  part  of  his  trial  w^as  concerned  with  doctrinal 
errors  alleged  against  Wesel,  e.  g.  that  he  denied  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son,  which  he 
admitted,  but  defended  his  view  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Scriptures;  that  he  rejected  the  authority  of  tradition, 
with  respect  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
his  opinion  that  the  holy  fathers  and  doctors  were  not 
guided  in  their  interpretations  of  Scripture  by  the  same 
infallible  Spirit  by  which  it  was  originally  revealed, 
and  that  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
coidd  not  be  certaiidy  assumed  of  every  council  which 
might  be  convened  by  the  proper  authority.  Other  er- 
rors charged  against  him  had  reference  to  indulgences, 
the  sacraments,  sin  in  general,  and  original  sin  in  par- 
ticular. Under  the  dogma  oi'  the  Ciiurch,  he  stated  his 
belief  in  one  holy  Church  ;  but  was  charged  with  omit- 
ting the  attribute  of  universality.  He  conceded  the 
rule  of  the  Holy  Ghost  over  (he  Church,  and  also  her 
freedom  from  error.  He  also  conceded  the  necessity  of 
a  papacy  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  though  not  without 
equivocation.  It  is  evident  that  he  did  not  hold  the 
views  respecting  the  authority  of  the  Church  which 
were  current  in  his  time.  He  denied  any  distinction 
between  bishop  and  presbyter,  and  endeavored  to  over- 
turn tlie  right  of  civil  jurisdiction  and  legislation  as 
claimed  bj'  the  Cliurch.  He  did  not  consider  celibacy, 
monasticism,  and  fasting  as  of  binding  obligation,  and 
was  able  to  reply  in  a  satisfactory  manner  to  the  charges 
against  him  npon  these  points,  only  because  they  were 
conceived  and  expressed  in  a  form  in  which  he  had 
actually  never  held  the  views  to  which  they  referred. 
It  appears  that  Wesel  endeavored  to  give  way  to  his 
persecutors  as  far  as  he  could  without  doing  too  great 
violence  to  his  conscience,  and  that  he  sought  to  take 
advantage  of  every  ambiguity  in  the  charges  against 
him,  or  which  he  could  weave  into  his  own  explana- 
tions. He  even  went  so  far  as  to  repeatedly  ask  for 
mercy.  He  needed  all  the  encouragement  he  could 
get.  He  was  old  and  broken  down,  threatened  with 
death  by  fire,  and  obliged  to  midergo  usage  which  he 
declared  would  have  turned  Christ  himself  into  a  here- 
tic. He  finally  consented  to  retract,  with  the  proviso 
that  the  retraction  should  be  charged  npon  the  con- 
science of  his  judges.  Tiie  formula  adopted  was  of  a 
general  nature,  and  set  forth  that  erroneous  matter 
might  be  found  in  his  writings,  which  he  now  recalled; 
that  he  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  and 
the  teachings  of  her  doctors;  that  he  was  ready  to  per- 
form whatever  penance  might  be  imposed  ;  and  that  he 
asked  for  forgiveness.  Tliis  retraction  took  place  be- 
fore the  assembled  tribunal,  and  was  followed  by  a  simi- 
lar act  in  the  cathedral.  His  writings  were  burned, 
and  he  was  himself  condemned  to  life-long  imprison- 
ment in  the  Augustinian  convent,  where  he  died  in 
1481. 

Wesel  stated  the  doctrine  of  the  sufficiency  of  Script- 
ure, the  formal  principle  of  Protestantism,  with  greater 
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clearness  than  was  possible  to  the  Reformers  in  the 
beginning  of  their  work.  He  joined  its  perspicuity 
with  its  sufficiency  as  a  necessary  consequence.  lie 
also  laid  down  the  foundations  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit,  though  he  did  not  develop  it. 
With  reference  to  the  material  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation Wesel  was  less  clear.  He  assailed  indulgences, 
as  not  autliorized  by  Scripture,  and  denied  that  God 
could  confer  jurisdiction  in  divine  things  upon  the 
Church.  His  argument,  however,  was  altogether  that 
of  a  clear-headed,  well-meaning  theologian,  wlio  saw  in 
the  doctrine  of  indulgences  a  scientihc  error  involving 
practical  consequences,  but  it  was  not  at  all  the  retort 
of  a  conscience  whose  most  sacred  convictions  are  out- 
raged. Indulgences  were  in  his  view  an  ecclesiastical 
abuse,  but  not  a  peril  which  threatened  the  soul.  His 
idea  of  sin  is  that  it  is  a  debt  and  a  deficiency.  He 
does  not  appreciate  its  power  over  the  inner  man.  Grace 
is  exalted  by  him,  but  ratlier  as  demonstrating  the  cau- 
sality of  God  than  as  benefiting  the  soul  of  man ;  and  he 
accordingly  gives  a  foremost  place  to  the  doctrine  of 
election.  He  regarded  the  Church  as  being  above  all 
a  communion,  and  held  that  the  true  Church  is  the  holy 
Church,  within  the  universal  Ciuirch.  He  denied  em- 
■  phatically  that  the  apostles  had  received  power  from 
Christ  to  enact  canons  and  laws,  and  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  pope  as  the  vicar  of  Christ  in  anj'  sense  which 
would  involve  the  concession  of  legislative  functions. 
He  was  even  disposed  to  question  the  authority  of  sec- 
ular princes  to  enact  laws;  but  as  he  was  compelled  to 
see  the  necessity  of  order  in  the  world,  he  found  him- 
self involved  in  uncertainty,  which  led  him  to  concede 
much  on  his  trial  which  he  had  previously  denied. 
Ministers  were  conceived  of  b}'  him  as  ambassadors  for 
Christ,  and  both  pope  and  priests  as  deriving  their  au- 
thorization from  him.  Every  Christian  possessed  the 
right  in  his  view  of  refusing  obedience  to  an  ecclesias- 
tical commandment  which  antagonizes  the  Word  of 
God,  and  the  humblest  Christian  has  authority  to  re- 
buke an  erring  pope.  He  required  obedience  to  the 
clergy,  however,  in  things  indifferent. 

Wesel  was  probably  a  fertile  writer.  Jakob  Wim- 
pfeling  says,  in  Flacius,  that  Wesel  had  adorned  the 
Erfurt  school  by  his  teaching  and  writings ;  and  Fla- 
cius adds  that  the  writings  were  still  preserved  at  Er- 
furt. Only  the  two  tracts  Adversus  Indulgentias  and 
De  Potestute  Ecdesiastica  are  now  extant.  See  Ar- 
gentre,  Collectio  Judiciorum,  I,  ii,  291  sq. ;  Walch,  Mo- 
num.  Medii  ^'Evi,  I,  i,  114  sq. ;  Ulmann,  Johaiin  Wesd, 
der  Vorldiifer  Luther'' &  ;  id.  Reformaloren  vor  der  Refor- 
mation.— Herzog,  Real-EncyMop,  s.  v. 

Wesi-Hiisi,  in  Finnish  m3'thology,  was  a  servant 
of  the  wicked  giant  Hiisi  (the  personification  of  the 
wicked  principle),  who  rules  over  the  waters,  as  others 
ruled  over  the  mountains,  the  air,  etc.  See  Lenorraant, 
Chuhhean  Magic,  p.  257. 

Wesley  (originally  Wellesley),  a  name  memor- 
able in  English  ecclesiastical  history,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  biographies  following.  The  pedigree  on  the 
following  page  supplies  the  link  connecting  all  the 
chief  branches  of  the  Wesley  family,  and  extends  back- 
ward for  more  than  five  hundred  years.  It  indicates 
the  branches  from  which  descended  the  late  Artliur, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  two  sisters  Ann  and  Jane 
Porter.  It  also  includes  the  names  of  nearly  twenty 
members  of  the  family  living  at  the  present  time, 
some  gf  which  are  now  affixed  for  the  first  time  to 
add  as  much  completeness  as  possible  to  the  record.  It 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  George  J.  Stevenson,  A.M.,  of 
London. 

"Wesley,  Bartholomew,  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, great-grandfather  of  John  and  Charles  Wesfey, 
was  born  in  England  about  1595.  He  received  a  uni- 
versity education  (probably  at  Oxford),  and  took  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England.  He  was  rector  of  Cathers- 
ton  and  Charmouth,  two  villages  in  Dorset,  in  1650,  and 


was  ejected  from  both  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662. 
After  his  ejectment  he  followed  the  profession  of  a  phy- 
sician, for  which  he  had  prepared  while  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  preached  among  the  Nonconformists  as  oppor- 
tunity served.     He  died  about  1680. 

Wesley,  Charles  (1),  A.M.,  the  hymnist  of  Meth- 
odism, and  one  of  "  the  sweet  singers  in  Israel,"  was 
celebrated  also  as  a  preacher  and  a  coadjutor  of  his 
brother  John  in  the  great  evangelical  and  ecclesiastical 
movement  of  their  lives  and  times. 

I.  I'ife. — Charles  Wesley  was  born  at  the  parsonage, 
Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  Dec.  18,  1707,  being  the  eigh- 
teenth child  and  the  j'oungest  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Wes- 
\ey.  (All  the  biographers  except  one  give  the  date  as 
Dec.  18,  1708;  the  latest,  ]Mr.  Geo.  J.  Stevenson,  says 
that  the  information  now  at  hand  places  the  date  a  year 
earlier.  See  Memorials  of  the  Wesley  Family  [Lond. 
1876],  p.  385).  When  five  j'ears  of  age  he  entered  his 
motiier's  school,  where  began  that  systematic  course  of 
mental  discipline  which  laid  the  groundwork  of  his  after- 
success  in  academic  pursuits.  At  eight  he  was  enrolled 
at  Westminster  School,  where  his  brother  Samuel  was 
usher — an  elegant  scholar,  and  who  imbued  his  little 
charge  with  his  own  High-Church  notions.  Here  he 
became  a  friend  of  a  Scotch  lad,  James  Murray,  after- 
wards the  celebrated  lord  Mansfield.  Young  Ciiarles 
made  such  progress  in  his  studies  that  in  1721  he  was 
admitted  one  of  the  king's  scholars,  his  expenses  being 
thus  henceforth  borne  by  the  Foundation.  The  biog- 
raphers think  it  doubtful  whether  religion  would  ever 
have  had  the  services  of  the  great  hymnist,  or  the  State 
those  of  the  administrator  of  India  and  the  hero  of 
Waterloo,  if  the  student  at  Westminster  had  accepted 
an  heirship  to  the  estates  of  Garrett  Wesley,  Esq.,  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  the  County  of  Jleath,  at  this  tjrae 
(about  1726)  pressed  upon  him  by  his  landed  relative.  In 
1726  he  was  elected  to  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  an 
institution  which  his  brother  John  had  left  a  little  be- 
fore. Here  he  and  a  few  friends  became  so  diligent  in 
study,  serious  in  manner,  and  observed  with  such  strict- 
ness the  method  of  study  and  practice  laid  down  in  the 
statutes  of  the  university,  that  they  won  for  themselves 
an  epithet  first  applied  to  a  college  of  physicians  in 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  soon  the  little  band  was 
known  by  a  word  that  has  now  in  a  large  measure  lost 
its  opprobrious  note — Methodist.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  Charles  took  his  A.B.  degree,  and  became  tutor  in 
the  college.  In  November,  1729,  the  "Methodists"  were 
joined  by  John  Wesley,  and  through  insult  and  ridicule 
pursued  their  devotional  and  self-den3-ing  labors.  The 
brothers  remained  at  the  university  until  the  death  of 
their  fjithcr,  in  April,  1735.  Having  been  persuaded  to 
accompany  John  on  the  mission  to  Georgia,  primarily 
as  secretary  to  the  managing  committee  of  the  colony 
and  private  secretarj'  to  general  Oglethorpe,  its  founder, 
Charles,  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Burton,  was  ordained  dea- 
con in  Oxford  by  Dr.  John  Potter,  bishop  of  that  city, 
and  on  the  following  Sunday  he  was  ordained  priest  in 
the  metropolis  by  Dr.  Gibson,  bishop  of  London  (autumn 
of  1735).  The  ship  Symmonds  sailed  up  the  Savannah 
Feb.  5, 1736.  It  is  needless  to  treat  the  reader  with  an 
account  of  the  mishaps,  privations,  trials,  and  persecu-  | 
tions  which  befell  our  subject  in  this  country.  He  can 
read  it  in  Charles  Wesley's  Journal  and  Life.  Suffice 
it  to  saj'  that  diligently  and  conscientiously  he  endured 
hardship  as  a  good  soldier  while  stationed  at  Frederica. 
On  the  11th  of  August,  1736,  Charles  Wesley,  sick  and 
disappointed,  embarked  for  England.  The  vessel  was 
compelled  to  put  into  Boston,  where,  under  kind  and 
hospitable  treatment,  he  quite  fully  recovered,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  preach  fretpiently  in  King's  Chapel.  On  Dec, 
3, 1736,  he  arrived  at  Deal.  England.  By  the  desire  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  Charles  Wesley  was  requested 
to  present  their  address  to  the  king,  which  he  did  at 
Hampton  Court,  Aug.  29, 1737.  He  was  graciously  re- 
ceived, and  dined  with  the  royal  household. 

In  Februar}',  1738,  the  brothers  W^esley  were  intro- 
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1343 
William  de  Wellesley,- 
Ist  Barou  of  VVellesley, 
Co.  Somerset. 


Walroud,  — 
2d  Bai'uu 


PEDIGREE  OF  THE  WESLEY  FAMILY. 

Married  Alice, 

-daiigliier  of  Sir  Joliu 

Trevelyau. 


— Lady  Geraldiue 
Fitzgerald. 


Gerald,       — 
:>d  Uanin, 
ilepiived  of 
liis  title  by 
Henry  IV. 

Artleuse— 


Sir  Hush- 


-Anue  Piirot. . 


Jollll, 
a  clergyman. 


ofKildare, 
froiu  whom  the 
Duke  of  Wellington 
descends. 


1 


-Daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Ogilvy. 


Sir  Hichard 
de  Wfllesley       — ' — Married  to  Joau 

de  Castlemartin, 

and  had  issue. Arthur  Wesley, 

whose  descend- 
ants took  the 
name  of  Porter, 
from  whom  the 
celebrated  writ- 
ers Ann  and  Jane 
Porter  descended. 


■Married  to 
Jane  U'estley 
ofWestley 
Hall,  County 
Salop. 


John,  Rector  of  Langton  Maltravers. 


-Lady  Grizelle  de  Talbot. 


Richard 
D.  S. P. 


William      — 
de  Wellesley. 


Walter 
Wesley.  — 


— Gwendaline 
de  Courtenay. 


—Daughter  of  Sir  Paul 
Tracy. 


Gwin,  Sir  W.  Echliu. 


France?,  married  to  Robert  Wellesley, 
of  Dauaran. 


Sir  Herbert  Wesley,  — 
or  Wellesley,  of 
Westleigh,  Co.  Devon. 


—Elizabeth  de  Wellesley 
of  Daujrau. 


William  Harphan 

Weslev,  or—  — D.  of  John  Eden       D.  S.  P. 
Wellesley.     |  of  West  Duckland. 


Rev.  Bartholomew 
Wesley  of      - 
Charmouth. 


—Daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
CoUey  of  Kildare. 


Arthur 
D.  S.P.I 


William 


Thomas  B.  A. 


Francis  Wesley, 

died  1S54, 

aged  90  years. 


George 


Ann,  daughter 

of  Sir  Thomas  John  Wesley  — 
Pigott.  of  Winterborn, 
1  Whitechnrch. 


1st,  Miss  Pelham, 

no  issue. 
2d,  his  kinswoman, 
daughter  of  Rev.  S. 
Wesley  of  Epworlh. 


Frederic 

and 

Mary. 


—Miss  White. 


Timothy,  y^^ 


Matthew. 


—Miss  Bamfylde. 


Henry 
D.  S.  P. 


Alfred- 


William 
D.  S.  P. 


—Anne  Lillie. 


1  M  I  I  I  I  I  ^Ll^li^L 

cc  t?3  >  i^  2^  2  s;  =* —  >  ?  S  W 


C    3    - 


►^  =  s 


^  ~  — . 


s  ^ 
i't-' 


[All  living.] 


18  Rev.  Charles- 

Weslev,  born 

ITltT,  died  1788. 


Charles  fg 
Wesley  ^  3 
D.  S.  P.    »  g 


c  s-  a 
(T  ra  s 


"5  E'i  2 
S  5  g  "^j 

J5     TC  ° 


1  Samuel, 

married 

Miss  Berry. 

Died  1739. 


C   o 


FOCNDEK 

or 
Metuodism. 


—Sarah 
Gwvnue  of 
Garth,  d.  1822,  aged  96. 


1  C.  L.  Martin,       |_ 

2  Sarah  Suter.       i 


Sarah,  died  at 
Bristol,  1828,  aged  76. 


Rev. 
D.D., 

Roy 


Chas.  Wesley, 
of  the  Chapel 

al  St.  James. 
Died  1859. 


KH 


•^M 


Eliza, 
still  unm 


Maria 
arried. 


^~.      John 

grg  William  S  3 

o  D.  S.  P.  8  P 

?"  1862.  ."> 


Frederic  Newcn- 
ham,  and  leaves 
Issue 


William  Dennis,  Esq. 


O         g 


— 1  S.  Sabastian,  Mus.  Doc,  m. 

— 2  Rosalind,  married  to  Glenn. 

— 3  Eliza,  unmarried. 
I  — 4  .Mathias  Erasmus,  m.  to 

tH  — 5  John,  m.  [Jeffreys. 

—6  Thomasine,  m.  to  Martin. 

—7  Robert,  m. 

[All  living,  1870.], 


duced  to  Peter  Biihler,  the  IMoravian.  On  the  20th, 
Charles  began  to  instruct  his  friend  in  English,  and  Pe- 
ter in  return  taught  him  the  plan  of  salvation  by  faith. 
It  was  on  Whitsunday,  May  21, 1738,  his  heart  having 
been  prepared  by  sickness,  that  this  devout  and  labori- 
ous priest  of  the  Church  of  England  obtained  the  sense 
of  pardon  and  adoption.  It  was  just  a  week  before  his 
brother  received  the  same  blessing.  Henceforth,  what 
had  been  a  labor  of  conscience  and  duty  was  to  be  one 


also  of  joy  and  love.  He  at  once  commenced  addressing 
small  audiences  in  the  houses  of  friends,  having  some- 
times as  a  devout  hearer  Robert  Ainsworth,  author  of 
the  Latin  Dictionm-y.  He  was  soon  appointed  curate 
of  .St.  Mary's,  Islington,  London,  which  was  the  only 
preferment  Charles  ^Yesley  ever  had  in  the  Church  of 
England,  although  to  the  end  of  his  long  life  one  of  her 
firmest  adherents.  His  faithful  ministry  speedily  pro- 
cured his  dismissal.     "  He  was  literally,"  says  Dr.  Ad- 
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ams,  "  expelled  by  violence,  and  that  violence  received 
the  sanction  of  the  diocesan"  (7'//e  Poet  Preacher,  p.  67). 
In  June,  1739,  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  answer  the  charge  of  preach- 
ing in  churches  to  which  he  had  no  canonical  ap[)oint- 
ment.  The  learned  prelate  angrily  dismissed  the  youth- 
ful preacher,  and  forbade  the  clergy  to  permit  the  Wes- 
leys  to  preach  in  their  churches.  On  tlic  Sunday  after 
Dr.  Potter's  interdiction,  Charles  Wesley  preached  to  ten 
thousand  people  in  Moortields  from  the  words  •'  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  travail,"  etc.  Henceforth  this  ar- 
dent Churchman,  contrary  to  all  the  traditions  of  his 
training  and  life,  baptized  with  the  spirit  of  consecra- 
tion, entered  upon  that  work  which,  under  Wesley  and 
Whitefield,and  Cownley  and  Hopper,  was  to  stir  through 
and  through  the  rotten  society  and  dead  churches  of 
England  from  Land's  End  to  the  Tweed.  From  this 
time  until  1756,  Charles  W^esley  itinerated  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  in  delicate  health,  and  amid  bodily 
iufirniities,  but  with  a  zeal  which  hardships  never  abated, 
and  with  a  courage  which  opposition  never  quelled. 
Charles  Wesley  was  no  muscular,  iron-hearted  Cromwell ; 
his  spirit  was  gentle,  his  sensibilities  tender;  yet,  near 
to  martyrdom,  he  over  and  over  again  faced  mobs  and 
held  his  ground  "until  his  clothes  were  torn  to  tatters 
and  the  blood  ran  down  his  face  in  streams"  (Daniels, 
III.  Hist,  of  Meth.  p.  3"26).  For  the  thrilling  but  sicken- 
ing details  of  these  adventures,  see  his  biographers  and 
the  historj'  of  the  early  Methodist  movement. 

After  1756,  it  appears,  according  to  Jackson,  that 
Charles  Wesley  ceased  the  active  itinerant  life.  His 
labors  now  became  chiefly  confined  to  London  and  Bris- 
tol, with  visits  to  intermediate  and  surrounding  places. 
The  reasons  for  tliis  change  were,  his  marriage,  the  cares 
and  attractions  of  domestic  life,  and  the  fact  that,  differ- 
ing so  widely  from  his  brother  in  points  of  Church  or- 
der, he  could  not  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  societies  sat- 
islactorily  to  all  concerned.  (The  preachers  and  mem- 
bers almost  invariably  agreed  with  John.)  He  therefore 
thought  it  best  to  leave  the  oversight  with  John,  whose 
unrivalled  administrative  ability  he  could  not  fail  to 
gee,  in  fact  acknowledged.  (See  Jackson,  Life  of  C. 
Wesley,  N.  Y.  ed.,  p.  548).  "  The  effect  of  his  retirement 
from  the  itinerancy  was  the  reverse  of  favorable,  so  far 
as  he  was  personally  concerned.  His  mind  was  natu- 
rally inclined  to  view  things  in  a  gloomy  aspect,  but 
amid  the  excitement,  the  change,  the  toil  of  an  itine- 
rant ministry,  he  had  no  time  to  be  melancholy.  .  .  . 
The  manifest  success  which  attended  his  preaching  filled 
him  with  unutterable  gratitude;  and  while  all  his  pow- 
ers were  engaged  in  this  work,  he  enjoyed  a  heaven  upon 
earth.  When  he  ceased  to  travel,  he  was  at  leisure  to 
cherish  his  painful  forebodings;  croakers  and  busy- 
bodies  tormented  him  with  letters  complaining  of  the 
ambition  of  the  preachers,  and  of  the  alienation  of  the 
people  from  the  Church;  and  the  pernicious  leaven  of 
mysticism  which  he  had  imbibed  at  Oxford,  and  from 
whicli  his  mind  had  never  been  thoroughly  purged,  re- 
gained its  ascendency  over  him  so  as  often  to  interfere 
with  his  spiritual  enjoyments:  yet  his  pietj'  and  integ- 
rity of  purpose  were  unimpeachable.  Often  was  he  in 
agonies  of  fear  lest  the  Methodists  should  leaVe  the 
Church  when  he  and  his  brother  were  dead,  while  John 
was  as  happy  as  an  angel,  flying  through  the  three  king- 
doms, sounding  the  trumpet  of  the  world's  jubilee  and 
joyfully  witnessing  every  successive  year  the  steady  ad- 
vancement of  the  work  of  God"  (Jackson,  ut  sup.,  p.  549). 
He  still  remained  with  the  Methodists,  and  still  threw 
off  his  matchless  hymns.  In  1771-72  he  finally  removed 
to  London.  In  1777  he  frequently  visited  the  unfortu- 
nate Dr.  Dodd,  condemned  to  die  for  forgery,  and  from 
his  pen  came  A  Prayer  for  Br.  Dodd  under  Condemna- 
lion.  In  1780,  in  age  and  feebleness,  he  attended  at 
Bristol  his  last  Conference.  Gradually  he  weakened  un- 
til he  quietly  passed  awa_v,  at  No.  1  Chesterfield  Street, 
London,  March  29,  1788.  His  body  rests  in  the  old 
Marylebone  church-yard.  • 


II.  A  few  special  topics  remain  to  be  treated  before 
we  can  get  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  career,  infiueiice, 
and  genius  of  Charles  Wesley. 

1.  His  Family. — On  April  8, 1749,  Charles  Wesley  was 
married  to  Sarah  Gwynne,  a  Welsh  lady  of  piety,  refine- 
ment, and  fortune.  Of  this  happy  marriage  were  born 
four  sons  and  four  daughters.  Three  oidy  survived  their 
father  —  Charles,  Sarah,  and  Samuel.  The  two  sons 
were  musical  prodigies.  They  gave  concerts  before  the 
elite  of  London  with  great  applause,  and  were  shown 
marked  favor  by  the  royal  family.  The  last  days  of 
their  father's  life  were  embittered  by  the  perversion  of 
his  third  son,  Samuel,  to  the  Church  of  Rome  in  1785. 
This  called  forth  from  the  old  man  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing poems  in  the  language,  commencing  "  Farewell,  my 
all  of  earthly  hope."  If  the  father  had  lived  long  enough, 
he  would  have  seen  his  son  leave  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church  in  contempt  and  become  her  public  antagonist. 
Mrs.  Wesley  survived  her  husband  thirty-five  years,  and 
died  Dec.  28,  1822,  aged  ninety -six  years.  Numerous 
descendants  are  living  (see  Stevenson,  Pedigree  of  the 
Wesley  Family  from  A.D.  938  to  1875,  in  Memorials  of 
the  Family). 

2.  His  Character. — Although  abrupt  and  singular  in 
his  manners,  and  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  frank- 
ness of  mind,  he  had  much  warmth  of  affection  and  ten- 
derness of  sympathy ;  so  that  his  friendship  was  felt  to 
be  of  inestimable  value.  His  views  were  ascetic.  In 
him  appeared  "  the  true  Reformer's  fire,  the  fearless  zeal, 
the  utter  self-renunciation,  the  contempt  tor  Avhat  other 
men  prize,  the  unworldly  aspirations,  the  miracle-work- 
ing faith"  (Bird,  ut  infra,  p.  146).  "The  most  remark- 
able feature  of  the  poet's  mind,"  continues  the  same 
writer,  "was  its  subjectiveness.  His  vision  was  per- 
petually introverted  ;  he  had  no  eyes  for  external  objects, 
no  interest  in  the  things  that  other  men  care  most  for; 
he  vvas  all  soul;  spiritual  ideas  and  facts  were  the  world 
to  him"  (p.  151).  He  was  powerful  in  his  antipathies 
and  tenacious  of  his  peculiarities  of  opinion. 

3.  His  Preaching  and  Scholarship.  —  His  discourses 
were  effusions  of  the  heart  rather  than  the  offspring  of 
the  intellect  or  of  the  imagination.  Of  the  ISible  he 
was  a  diligent  and  enraptured  student,  and  he  imbued 
his  sermons  with  its  doctrines  and  language.  To  turn 
men  from  sin  to  Christ  was  the  object  of  his  preaching, 
and  in  those  less  artificial,  slower,  and  perhaps  more  ig- 
norant days  he  did  not  hesitate  to  preach  long — some- 
times two  hours  —  if  he  thought  good  could  be  accom- 
plished thereby.  With  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
French  languages  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  he  had 
studied  Arabic.  Horace  and  Virgil  he  loved,  and  often 
repeated  from  memory  large  portions  of  the  yEneid. 
Jackson  thinks  that  had  he  devoted  himself  to  sacred 
literature,  he  would  have  taken  high  rank  among  the 
poets  of  Great  Britain. 

4.  Ills  Differences  of  Opinion  with  his  Brother,  and 
his  Relation  to  Methodism. — Charles  Wesley  was  an  ar- 
dent Churchman  (see  his  Postscript  in  John  Wesley's 
Reasons  against  a  Sepairition  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land). He  loved  the  Church  as  his  own  life;  yet  he 
thought  he  was  not  for  that  reason  less  a  Methodist. 
Against  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  by  the 
preachers  he  resolutely  contended  (see  his  letters  quoted 
in  his  biographies).  He  also  differed  with  his  brother 
concerning  the  qualifications  necessary  for  an  itinerant 
preacher,  and  sometimes  silenced  those  whom  John  had 
admitted.  From  the  first  he  opposed  his  brother's  or- 
daining the  preachers ;  he  made  no  exceptions  for  Scot- 
land and  America,  although  Dr.  Rigg  says  he  admitted 
his  brother's  right  to  ordain  his  preachers  to  administer. 
(Dr.  Rigg  gives  no  authority  for  that  statement;  there 
are  facts  which  look,  to  saj'  the  least,  the  other  way.) 
"  He  lived  in  hope,  sometimes  sanguine,  more  often  des- 
perate and  scarce  surviving,  that  a  bishop  would  be 
raised  up  to  ordain  the  best  of  the  preachers  in  the  succes- 
sion, as  they  became  ripe  for  ordination,  to  cures  in  the 
Church  of  England.     He  would  thus  have  made  Meth- 
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odism  a  nursery  for  evangelical  pastors  and  preachers 
in  till-  Clmrcli  of  Kngland,  and  an  outwork  ol'tlie  Es- 
tablisliinent.  lie  was,  however,  himself  practically  even 
less  of  a  Churchman  than  his  brother,  and  his  hopes  of  a 
bishop  were  continually  disappointed.  'The  bishops 
might,  if  thej'  pleased,'  he  wrote  to  Latrobe,  the  Mora- 
vian minister,  in  1785,  '  save  the  largest  and  soundest 
part  of  them  back  into  the  Cluirch;  perhaps  to  leaven 
the  wliok-  lump,  as  archhishop  I'otter  said  to  me.  But 
I  fear,  however,  betwixt  you  and  me,  their  lordships  care 
for  none  of  these  things.  Still,  I  should  hope,  if  God 
raised  up  but  one  primitive  bishop,  and  commanded  tlie 
porter  to  open  the  door""  (John  11.  Kigg,  Loiulon  Qua?: 
Rev.  [Wesleyan],  No.  LX,  July,  18G8,  p.' 302).  Yet  this 
same  Churchman  approved  of  lay  preaching,  separate 
meetings,  and  almost  everything  else  that  belonged  to 
the  earliest  Methodism.  He  himself  was  the  first  to 
administer  the  Lord's  supper  to  the  separate  societies. 
In  fact,  as  Jackson  well  says,  "  there  was  a  singular  dis- 
crepancy between  his  theory  of  churchmanship  and  his 
conduct.  For  thirty  years  he  made  more  noise  on  the 
subject  of  the  contiiuied  union  of  the  Methodists  with 
the  Church  than  any  man  of  tiie  age;  and  all  this  time 
he  was  bevond  comparison  the  greatest  practical  sepa- 
ratist in  the  whole  connection.  John  Wesley  spent 
most  of  his  time  travelling  through  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  often  preaching  twice  every  day,  and  two  or 
three  times  on  the  Sabbath.  Rarely,  however,  did  he 
preach  in  Church  hours  except  when  he  officiated  for  a 
brother  clergyman. .  .  .  He  attended  the  Church  w^here 
he  happened  to  be,  and  pressed  the  peo[)le  to  accompanj' 
him  thither.  ]Many  of  the  itinerant  preachers  pursued 
the  same  course.  .  .  .  This  was  the  recognised  plan  of 
Methodist  practice.  .  .  .  But  this  was  not  the  state  of 
things  in  London  under  the  administration  of  Charles 
Wesley.  He  preached  twice  during  Church  hours  eve- 
ry Sabbath,  and  indulged  the  society  with  a  weekly 
sacrament  at  their  own  places  of  worship.  lie  conduct- 
ed divine  worship,  indeed,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Church  of  England,  except  that  he  used  extemporary 
prayer  and  saug  his  own  beautiful  hymns;  but  he  and 
the  society  had  otherwise  no  more  connection  with  the 
Established  Church  than  any  Dissenting  minister  and 
congregation  had.  He  w^is  under  no  episcopal  control, 
the  chapels  were  licensed  by  no  bishop. .  . .  The  countrj' 
societies  wished  in  this  respect  to  be  on  an  equality  with 
their  metropolitan  brethren,  and  they  were  never  satis- 
fied until  this  was  conceded  to  them"  {Life  of  Chaiies 
Wesley,  Lond.  ed.,  ii,  404,  405).  "  Though  Charles  Wes- 
ley hardly  ever  went  to  Church,  and  was  no  more  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  than  I  am,  yet  he  was  so  at- 
tached to  the  name  of  a  Churchman  that  I  heard  him 
say  he  should  bo  afraid  to  meet  his  father's  spirit  in 
Paradise  if  he  left  the  Church"  (  Bradburn,  ^?-e  the 
Methodists  Dissenters'?  [Bristol,  1792]). 

Charles  lacked  the  breadth  of  view,  the  practical  cast 
of  mind,  the  wisdom,  of  his  brother;  and  in  measures  of 
Church  administration  his  influence  over  the  latter  was 
slight.  Perhaps  the  remark  of  Dr.  Stevens  is  justified : 
•'  Had  the  leadership  of  Methodism  early  devolved  upon 
him  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  as  was  at  one  time  like- 
ly, it  woidd  ]ir(]bal)ly  have  been  either  extinct  to-day,  or 
hardly  distinguisliable  as  a  special  religious  agency  in 
the  world"  {Hist,  of  Methodism,  ii,  275).  It  was  as  a 
hymnist  his  influence  over  Methodism  was  so  great  and 
so  blessed. 

5.  His  Jlymns.— Charles  Wesley's  fame  rests,  and  will 
forever  rest,  upon  his  hymns.  Upon  these  it  is  secure 
for  all  time.  Critics,  however,  have  found  certain  faults 
in  these  hymns.  These  alleged  defects  we  will  first  give. 
They  call  attention  to  "the  prosaic,  literal,  doctrinal 
character  of  many  of  the  lines:  their  occasional  harsh- 
ness, and  the  preponderance  of  the  subjective  element 
of  personal  experience"  (A  mer.  Presb.  Rev.  April,  1867, 
p. 343).  "The  paucity  of  his  topics  produces  frequent 
repetition.  He  has  little  variety  of  manner,  and  less 
variety  of  matter.  .  ,  .  Many  of  his  pieces  wear  the  ex- 


clusive aspect  of  the  sectarian;,  he  casts  his  mite  into 
the  treasury  of  a  party;  he  writes  as  a  poet  of  ]Mcthod- 
ism,  not  as  the  servant  of  the  universal  Church"  (INlilner, 
Life  of  Watts').  Certain  extravagant  expressions  and 
violations  of  correct  judgment  and  taste  are  pointed 
out:  as, e.g.,  the  remarkable  hymn, "Ah, lovely  appear- 
ance in  death,"  the  lines  of  which,  the  objector  allows, 
"are  invested  with  all  his  own  grace  and  tenderness" 
(Bird,  JiibUoth.  Sac.  Jan.  1GG4,  p.  143).  [Dr.  Whcdon 
stoutly  defends  this  hymn,  taking  issue  with  Dr.  Floy 
and  critics  generally.  He  saj-s  it  is  rarely  excelled  for 
originality,  solemnity,  and  pathos;  compares  it  with 
Byron's  celebrated  passage  in  the  Giaour,  and  awards 
the  palm  to  the  poem  of  Wesley,  "describing  an  inex- 
pressible moral  and  divine  beauty  connected  with  repose 
from  the  toils,  sorrows,  and  sins  of  life,  and  the  hush  of 
the  spirit  to  its  eternal  and  ineffable  repose"  (Meih. 
Quar.  Rev.  April,  1867,  p.  307).]  Finally,  George  Mac- 
donald — an  undoubted  authority — denies  them  "  much 
literary  merit"  {England's  Antiphon,  1869.  See  also  ad- 
verselv,  J.  D.  Burns,  in  the  Encyckrp.  Brit.,  8th  ed.,  xii, 
189).  ' 

On  the  other  side,  we  give  the  judgment  of  a  Luther- 
an critic.  Rev.  Frederic  M.  Bird,  a  most  thorough  and 
ardent  student  of  Wesleyan  hymnology.  We  quote 
from  an  able,  elaborate,  and  interesting  review  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Jan.  and  April,  1864:  "The  more 
extensively  and  closely  his  writings  are  examined,  the 
more  will  be  found  in  them  worthy  to  be  admired  and 
used"  (p.  129).  "Dr.  Watts  has  been  commonly  con- 
sidered the  most  powerfid  of  hymnists.  The  published 
Wesleyan  hymns  are  five  times  as  nimicrous  as  his ;  and 
of  this  immense  mass  the  literary  standard  is  far  higher 
than  that  of  the  lesser  bulk  of  the  more  celebrated  writ- 
er. Set  aside  one  hundred  of  Watts's  and  five  hundred 
of  Wesley's  best  hymns,  there  will  be  no  comparison 
between  the  remainder  in  style  and  poetic  merit.  Dr. 
Watts  was  a  poet  at  certain  times,  and  under  special 
inspiration;  Charles  Wesley  was  a  poet  by  nature  and 
habit,  and  almost  always  wrote  as  such.  Of  course  his 
effusions  are  not  equal  among  themselves;  but  he  es- 
tablished and  obser^-ed,  through  all  his  multiplicity  of, 
verses,  a  standard  which  no  other  hymn-writer,  up  to 
his  time,  was  able  to  approach,  and  which  none  has 
since  surpassed"  (ibid.).  "  No  other  sacred  poet  has  at- 
tempted such  a  'variety  of  matter;'  and  his  versatile 
muse  handles  all  these  multifarious  topics  with  unequal- 
led, almost  with  unvarying,  ease  and  grace.  .  .  .  There 
are  no  hymns  in  the  world  of  such  'spontaneous  devo- 
tion ;'  none  so  loftily  spiritual ;  none  so  unmistakably 
genuine  and  intensely  earnest,  as  the  best-known  and 
most  largely  used  of  Wesley's.  It  is  the  highest  praise 
of  the  few  noblest  hymns  of  Watts  and  Cowper  that 
they  reach  an  elevation  on  which  the  Slethodist  poet 
generally  sat,  and  express  a  mental  state  which  was 
habitual  with  him"  (p.  140).  "No  hymn-writer  is 
more  intellectual;  none  puts  more  doctrine,  thought, 
solid  mental  pabulum  into  his  poems.  And  certaiidy 
none  is  more  awakening  and  edifying;  few  others,  in 
fact,  approach  him  in  native  moral  earnestness,  force, 
fire;  and  none  possesses  a  higher, purer, more  consistent, 
uniforrft,  and  positive  spirituality"  (p.  311).  "As  a  po- 
lemic poet  Charles  Wesley  has  never  been  equalled.  .  .  . 
The  most  powerful,  combative,  and  controversial  poems 
we  have  ever  seen  appeared  in  Hymns  on  God's  Ever- 
lasting Ljove,  published  in  1741,  and  greatly  eidarged  in 
1756""  (p.  288-289).  Mr.  Bird  gives  a  fine  resume  of 
these  rhyming  polemics.  "  The  Funeral  Hymns  of 
Charles  Wesley  are,  perhaps,  the  noblest  specimens  of 
his  genius"  (see  further,  p.  298  sq.).  "Doddridge  and 
Steele  are  diluted  reproductions  of  Dr.  Watts.  Mont- 
gomery, a  professed  and  life-long  poet,  is  inferior  to  Wes- 
ley in  all  the  qualities  mentioned  above,  and  in  no  re- 
spect above  him  in  propriety,  harmony,  and  grace  of 
style.  Heber,  the  most  elegant  and  mellifluous  of  sa- 
cred poets,  is  not  more  polished  and  fluent  than  his 
Methodist  predecessor;  nor  has  he  anything  of  his  so- 
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liditv,  strength,  and  tire.  Covvper  is  the  greatest  name 
in  the  hymii-books;  but  Cowper's  best  poeras,  which 
are  very  few,  are  but  equal,  not  superior,  to  Wesley's 
best,  which  are  very  maiiv.  Toplatly  approaches  most 
nearly  the  Jlethotlist  poet,  but  Toplady  borrowed  his  in- 
spiration from  Wesley  and  reproduced  his  style;  and  it 
is  the  Calvinist's  highest  praise  that  his  finest  pieces 
are  undistinguishable  from  those  of  his  Arminian  neigh- 
bor. No  otlier  names  in  British  sacred  lyric  poetry  can 
be  mentioned  with  that  of  Charles  Weslej%  And  when 
it  is  remembered  that  all  these  counted  their  poems  by 
dozens  or  hundreds,  while  he  by  thousands;  and  that 
his  tliousands  were  in  power,  in  elegance,  in  devotional 
and  literary  value,  above  their  few,  we  call  him  yet  more 
contidently  great  among  poets  and  prince  of  English 
hymnists"  (p.  .S18).  This  high  praise  comes  from  one 
who — not  a  Methodist — has  by  long  and  patient  study 
earned  for  himself  a  place  among  the  very  few  authori- 
ties in  the  hymnology  of  Wesley. 

It  is  needless  to  mention  single  hymns  of  surpassing 
excellence.  Several  have  been  already  referred  to  in 
the  art.  Hymnology.  Suffice  it  here  to  call  attention 
to  three  only : 

(a.)  The  poem  on  "  Wrestling  Jacob"  has  enraptured 
all  readers.  Who  has  not  felt  the  power  of  that  master- 
piece ?  "  With  consummate  art  he  carries  on  the  action 
of  a  lyric  drama ;  every  turn  in  the  conflict  with  the  Mys- 
terious Being,  against  whom  he  wrestles  all  night,  being 
marked  with  precision  by  the  varying  language  of  the 
speaker,  accompanied  bj'  intense  increasing  interest,  till 
the  rapturous  moment  of  the  discovery,  when  he  pre- 
vails and  exclaims,  '  I  know  thee.  Saviour,  who  thou 
art'  "  (Montgomery,  Chrislian  PscUiiiist  [1828]). 

(6.)  "Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul"  is  the  essence  of  a  thou- 
sand hymns  and  praj'ers.*  Tributes  innumerable  might 
be  laid  down  here.  But  what  are  these?  The  heart 
of  the  world  is  brought  near  to  God. 

(e.)  "  Stand  the  omnipotent  decree,"  "  the  finest  lyric 
in  the  English  language,"  says  Southey. 

III.  Literature.  —  We  classify  this  for  convenience' 
sake,  under  separate  heads. 

1.  Charles  Wesley's  own  poetical  works  (published 
during  his  life)  may  be  enumerated,  as  follows,  in  tabu- 
lar form  (we  include  a  few  prose  writings) : 

Dats  No.  of 

of  Publ.  Title.  Hymns. 

1T39,  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems 139 

1740,  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems ^& 

1711 ,  Hymns  of  God's  Everlasting  Love ,S8 

1742,  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems 155 

1743,  Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  (enlarged) 138 

1744,  Hymns  for  Times  of  Trouble  and  Persecution..  33 

1744,  Hymns  for  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord 18 

1744,  Hymns  for  Watch-night 11 

1744,  Fimeral  Hvmns 16 

1745,  Hymns  for  Times  of  Trouble  for  the  Year  1745. .     15 
1745,  A  Short  View  of  the  Differences  between  the  Mo- 
ravian Brethren. 

1745,  Hvmns  for  the  Lord's  Supper 166 

1746,  Hymns  for  Times  of  Trouble 6 

1740,  Gloria  Patri,  etc. :  Hymns  to  the  Trinity 9 

174G,  HymnsonGrent  Festivals  (with  music  by  Lampe)  24 
1746,  Hymns  of  Petitiou  and  Thanksgiving  for  the 

Promise  of  the  Father  (Whitsunday) 32 

1746,  Hymns  for  Ascension-day 7 

1746,  Hymns  for  our  Lord's  Resurrection 16 

1746,  Graces  before  and  after  Meat 26 

1746,  Hymns  for  Public  Thanksgivino;  (Oct.  9, 1746). . .  7 

1747,  Hymns  for  those  that  Seek  and' those  that  Have 

Redemption  in  the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ 62 

174S,  Hymns  on  his  Marriage 17 

1749,  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems 455 

1750,  Hymns  for  New-year'f5-day  (1751) 7 

1750,  Hymns  Occasioned  by  the  Earthquake  (Mar.  8).  10 

1753,  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Soni;s 116 

1755,  An  Epistle  to  Rev.  John  Wesley  (churchly  and 

brotherly  [see  Jackson,  Life  of  Charles  Wesley, 
N.  Y.  ed.,  p.  50]). 

1755,  An  Epistle  to  Rev.  George  Whitefleld  (brotherly 

[ibid.  p.  518]). 
17.56,  Hymns  Occasioned  by  the  Earthquake  (2d  ed.).    22 

1756,  Hymns  for  the  Year  1756  (particularly  for  the 

Fast  Day,  Feb.  6) ." 17 

1758,  Hymns  of  Intercession  for  all  Mankind 40 

1758,  Hymns  for  the  Use  of  Methodist  Preachers 10 

1759,  Funeral  Hymns  (enlarged) 43 


Dale  Xo.  of 

f>f  I'ubl.  Title.  Hymm. 

17.59,  Hymns  on  the  Expected  Invasion S 

1759,  Hymns  for  Thanksgiving-day  (Nov.  29) 15 

1761,  Hymns  for  those  to  whom  Christ  is  All  in  All. . .  134 

1761,  Select  Hymns,  with  Tunes  Annexed 132 

1762,  Short  Hymns  on  Select  Passages  of  Holy  Script- 

ure (2  vols.) 2030 

1763,  Hymns  for  Children lOO 

1705,  Hymns  on  the  Gospels  (left  in  MS.) — 

1767,  Hymns  for  the  Use  of  Families  on  Various  Occa- 
sions   1S8 

1767,  Hymns  on  the  Trinity 182 

1772,  Preparation  for  Death 40 

1780,  Hymns  Written  in  the  Time  of  Tumults  (June, 

1780) 13 

1782,  Hvmns  for  the  Nation  and  for  the  Fast  Day, 

Feb.  8, 1782 32 

1785,  Prayers  for  Condemned  Malefactors  (in  verse). .  10 
See  Stevenson,  Memorials  of  the  Wesley  Family,  p.  412. 

2.  Collective  Poems. — A  Collection  of  the  Poems  of 
John  and  Charles  Wesley  (Wesl.  Conf.  Office,  Loud.  1868- 
72,  13  vols.  8vo),  reprinted  from  the  originals  with  the 
last  corrections  of  the  authors,  collected  and  arranged 
by  G.  Osborne,  D.D. ;  Charles  Wesley  Seen  in  his  Finer 
and  Less  Familiar  Poems  (N.  Y.  1867, 24mo),  edited  with 
notes  by  Frederic  M.  Bird;  Wesley  [Chas.],  A  Poetical 
Version  of  the  Psalms  (Lond.  1854, 8vo),  edited,  with  an 
introduction,  by  Henr}^  Fish,  A.M. 

3.  For  authorities  on  Charles  Wesley's  life,  see  White- 
head, Lives  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  (Lond.  1793 ;  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  1844, 8vo;  Auburn  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1854) ; 
Moore,  Lives  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  (Lond.  1824); 
Jackson,  Life  of  Charles  Wesley  (Lond.  1841, 2  vols.  8vo ; 
N,  Y.  1844,  8vo,  slightly  retrenched  [an  abridgment  of 
this  excellent  work  was  subsequently  publ.  in  Lond.]), 
with  a  review  of  his  poetry,  sketches  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Methodism,  and  notices  of  contemporary 
events  and  characters;  Dove,  Biog.  Notices  of  the  Wes- 
ley Family;  Stevenson,  3Lemorials  of  the  Wesley  Fam- 
ily (Lond.,  N.  Y.,  and  Cincinnati,  1876.  8vo  [invaluable]), 
p.  384-4 1 3 ;  Adams,  The  Poet  Preacher  (N.  Y.  1859, 1 6mo) ; 
Wakeley,  Anecdotes  of  the  Wesleys  (ibid.  1869,  Hhrio), 
p.  323-386;  Jackson,  Jo!*?-?;*:;/  of  Charles  Wesley  (Lond. 
1849,  2  vols.  8vo),  selections  from  his  correspondence 
and  poetr\',  with  introduction  and  notes;  Smith,  Ste- 
vens, and  Porter,  Histories  of  Methodism  (N.  Y.  1875, 
12mo);  DameXs,  History  of  Methodism  (ibid.  1879,  8vo 
[see  Indices]);  Crowther,  Portraiture  of  Methodism, 
p.  15-19;  Myles,  Chron.  Hist,  of  the  Methodists,  ann. 
1729,  1788;  Atmore,  Meth.  Memorial,  s.  v.;  Minutes  of 
the  Conferences  (Lond.  1788,  8vo),  p.  201 ;  Meth.  Quar. 
Review,  Jan.  1842,  art.  viii ;  Tyerman,  Life  of  John  Wes- 
ley (see  Index),  vol.  iii;  Wesley,  Works  (see  Index): 
Stevenson,  Hist,  of  City  Road  Chapel,  p.  148,  348;  and 
articles  in  the  cyclopsedias. 

4.  On  his  poetry,  see,  in  addition  to  the  above  and  to 
the  authorities  cited  in  the  text,  Christophers,  The  Ep- 
ivorth  Singers  and  other  Poets  of  Methodism  (Lond.  and 
N.  Y.  1874,  12mo);  Creamer,  Meth.  Hymnology  (N.  Y. 
1848, 12mo) ;  Burgess,  Wesleyan  Hymnology  (hond.  1845) ; 
Holland,  Psalmists  of  Britain ;  Symons,  Notes  on  Meth- 
odist Hymn-writers  and  their  Hymns;  Kirk,  Charles 
Wesley,  the  Poet  of  Methodism  (1860,  12mo);  Belcher, 
Hist.  Sketches  of  Hymns;  Stevenson,  The  Methodic 
Hymn-book  and  Its  Associations  (Lond.  1870,  12mo); 
Lond.  Quar.  Review  [Wesl.],  .Tan.  1869,  p.  500;  Bihl. 
Sacra,  July,  1867,  p.  591;  McMulleii,  Sacred  Poetry; 
Schaff.  Christ  in  Song  (N.  Y.  1868);  Miller,  Our  Hymns, 
Their  Authors  and  Origin  (Lond.  1867  [see  I^ond.  Quar. 
Review,  April,  1867,  p.  258]);  Ladies'  Repository,  May. 
1874,  p.  355;  The  Christian  Advocate  (N.  Y.),  Oct.  7, 
1880,  p.  1.  See  works  mentioned  in  articles  Hy"mnol- 
OGY ;  Psalmody',  Christian. 

5.  The  great  musicians  Lampe,  Giardini,  and  Han- 
del composed  tunes  for  Charles  Wesley's  hymns. 

Wesley,  Charles  (2),  an  eminent  musician,  son 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wesley,  was  born  at  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, in  1757;  was  for  many  years  organist  at  St. 
Jlarylebone,  and  died  in  1834.  He  was  the  author 
of  A  Set  of  Fight  Songs  (1784):— and,  among  other 
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pieces,  an   anthem   entitled  My  Soul  Ilath  Palienili/ 
Tarried. 

Wesley,  Charles  (3),  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  Euijlanil.  son  of  Samuel  Wesley,  the  musician, 
and  grandson  of  Cliarles  Wesley,  A.M.,  was  born  at 
Kidgc,  a  village  near  St.  Albans,  Sept,  25, 1793,  He  was 
instructed  by  his  father  until  he  was  about  twelve  years 
old ;  sent  to  a  school  at  Watcringbury,  near  Maidstone  ; 
remained  some  years  at  St,  PauTs  School,  London ;  en- 
tered Christ  College,  Cambridge,  in  1818,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  logician  ;  was  ordained  priest  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral  in  1821 ;  appointed  curate  of  Ebury 
Chapel,  Pimlico,  the  same  year;  became  alternate  min- 
ister of  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  Fulham,  in  1822  ;  was  for 
some  years  minister  at  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden;  be- 
came chaplain  to  the  king's  household  at  St.  James's  in 
1833 ;  subsequently  became  snbdeacon  of  her  majesty's 
Chapels  Royal,  confessor  of  the  household,  and  in  1847 
chaplain  to  the  queen.  He  died  at  St.  James's  Palace, 
Sept.  14,  1859.  He  published  A  Guide  to  Syllogixm 
(1832),  and  .4  Short  Commentai-y  on  the  Chin-ch  Cate- 
chism. See  Stevenson,  Memorials  of  the  Wesley  Family, 
p,  539  sq. 

"Wesley  (or  'Westley"),  John  (1),  an  English 
clergyman  <)rthe  Established  Church,  grandfather  of  the 
founiler  of  Methodism,  was  born  about  163G;  and  edu- 
cated at  New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  was  distin- 
guished for  piety,  diligence,  and  special  attainments  in 
the  Oriental  languages.  After  graduation  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Church  at  Melcombe,  Dorsetshire,  by 
which  he  was  sent  as  a  lay  preacher  to  labor  among  the 
seamen  and  others  at  Radipole,  near  Weymouth,  In  1658 
he  became  the  minister  of  Winterbourn  Whitchurch, 
Dorsetshire,  under  the  authority  of  Cromwell.  After  the 
Restoration  he  was  summoned  before  Gilbert  Ironside, 
bishop  of  Bristol,  who  dismissed  him  without  interfer- 
ence. But  he  was  afterwards  twice  imprisoned,  and  in 
ItJCl  ejected  from  his  living.  He  was  then  persecuted 
from  place  to  place,  and  finally  took  refuge  in  Preston, 
He  was  then  called  to  preach  to  a  society  in  Poole,  but 
on  account  of  the  Five-mile  Act  performed  the  duties 
of  pastor  still  residing  at  Preston.  He  was  several 
times  arrested  and  four  times  imprisoned;  and  died  about 
1670.  Application  was  made  to  bury  him  in  the  Church 
at  Preston,  but  permission  was  refused  by  the  vicar, 

"Wesley,  John  (2),  the  founder  of  Methodism,  was 
born  at  Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  England,  June  17, 1703 
(0,  S,),  His  father,  Samuel  Wesley,  rector  of  Epworth, 
belonged  to  an  ancient  familj-  of  high  respectability. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Dr,  Annesley,  a  man 
nobly  connected,  and  the  possessor  of  a  verj'  exalted 
character.  To  this  remarkably  endowed  lady  Wesley 
was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  admirable  early  training 
and  his  elementary  education.  His  uncommonly  fine 
traits  of  character,  and  his  narrow,  not  to  say  marvel- 
lous, escape  from  the  burning  rectory  when  he  was  six 
years  old,  gave  birth  in  her  mind  to  an  impression  that 
this  child  was  destined  to  an  extraordinary  career.  She 
therefore  consecrated  him  to  God  with  special  solemnity, 
resolving  "  to  be  more  particularly  careful  .  ,  ,  to  instil 
into  his  mind  the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue." 
The  fruit  of  her  fidclit}-  to  this  high  purpose  was  the 
grand  and  beautiful  life  of  her  consecrated  boy, 

I,  School  and  College  Life. — When  Wesley  was  in  his 
eleventh  year,  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham secured  his  admission  to  the  Charterhouse  School, 
London,  of  which  Dr.  Thomas  Walker  was  then  master. 
and  the  Rev.  Andrew  Tooke,  author  of  the  Pantheon, 
usher.  To  such  a  grave  and  gentle-mannered  boy  as 
was  this  poor  son  of  a  village  rector,  his  removal  from 
the  peaceful  rectory  and  the  companionship  of  his  firm 
but  loving  mother  to  the  cloisters  of  a  large  "  founda- 
tion" school,  and  to  forced  association  with  numerous 
rude  boys,  whose  cruelty  to  their  juniors  was  equal  to 
their  thoughtlessness,  must  have  been  a  very  sore  trial ; 
but  he  stood  it  bravely,  and  soon  won  a  very  high  rep- 


utation for  good  behavior,  devotion  to  study,  and  supe- 
rior scholarship.  When  sixteen  years  old  he  was  elect- 
ed to  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  Here  he  pursued 
his  studies  with  the  same  exemplary  diligence  as  at  the 
Charterhouse,  So  highly  were  his  classical  attain- 
ments esteemed  by  the  heads  of  the  university  that  he 
was  elected  fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  March  17,  1726, 
He  was  then  but  twenty-three  years  of  age,  yet  such 
was  his  reputation  as  a  classical  scholar,  a  tlioughtful 
and  polished  writer,  and  a  skilful  logician  that  he  was 
chosen  Greek  lecturer  and  moderator  of  the  classes  only 
eight  months  after  his  election  to  a  fellowship,  and  be- 
fore he  had  proceeded  master  of  arts,  to  which  academic 
honor  he  was  admitted  in  February,  1727, 

II,  Ordination  and  Work  in  America. — After  much 
hesitation,  caused  by  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel  was  his  proper  vocation,  Wesley 
had  sought  and  obtained  ordination  as  a  deacon  by  the 
hands  of  bishop  Potter  in  September,  1725,  The  same 
prelate  ordained  him  priest  in  1728.  From  1725  to  1729 
his  time  was  spent  partly  at  Epworth,  as  his  father's 
curate,  and  ])artly  at  Oxford;  but  in  the  latter  year  his 
college  authorities  insisting  on  his  residence  at  Oxford, 
he  returned  thither  and  devoted  himself  to  the  duties 
of  his  fellowship.  In  1735,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  was  strongly  urged  by  his  relatives  to  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  for  securing  the  vacant  Epworth  rectorship. 
Believing  that  he  could  be  more  useful  at  Oxford  than 
at  Epworth,  he  only  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends 
so  far  as  to  make  an  indirect  application  for  the  living 
(Tyerman,  Wesley,  i,  102, 103).  He  was  probably  pleased 
to  learn  that  it  was  given  to  another.  Yet  in  t)ctober 
of  the  same  year  his  convictions  respecting  his  duty  to 
remain  at  Oxford  were  so  modified  that  he  was  per- 
suaded to  go  with  general  (fglethorpe  as  a  missionary 
to  Georgia. 

Wesley  spent  two  years  and  almost  four  months  in 
Georgia,  faithfully  preaching  to  the  colonists;  but  find- 
ing no  opportunity  to  reach  the  Indians,  as  he  had 
hoped  to  do,  and  seeing  but  scant  fruit  from  his  labors 
in  Savannah  and  adjacent  settlements,  he  returned  to 
England  in  1738.  His  ascetic  habits,  his  extreme  rit- 
ualistic practices,  his  rigid  administration  of  Church  dis- 
cipline, his  vigorous  method  of  dealing  with  prevailing 
vices  in  the  pulpit,  and  his  highly  cultivated  and  re- 
fined nature  were  not  suited  to  win  the  sympathy  of 
those  rude,  self-seeking  colonists.  Had  his  character 
and  preaching  been  softened  by  that  evangelical  expe- 
rience which  he  subsequently  obtained,  his  missionary 
work  in  America  would  probably  have  been  more  pro- 
ductive. Nevertheless,  it  was  eminently  beneficial  to 
himself;  and  after  his  departure  the  people  of  Savan- 
nah, reflecting  on  what  he  had  said  and  done  among 
them,  generally  admitted  his  great  worth,  and  lamented 
his  absence  as  a  serious  loss  to  the  colony. 

Wesley  was  now  nearly  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and, 
except  in  academic  circles  at  Oxford,  was  almost  an 
unknown  man.  No  signs  of  the  great  celebrity  to  which 
he  was  destined  had  yet  appeared ;  but  his  hour  was  at 
hand.  He  was  about  to  receive  that  spiritual  baptism 
which  was  the  pivotal  fact  in  his  career,  but  for  which 
it  is  quite  probable  he  would  have  spent  his  life  in  the 
gratification  of  his  scholastic  tastes,  quietly  performing 
the  duties  of  his  fellowship  within  the  walls  of  Lincoln 
College,  at  Oxford,  Wesley's  special  work  was  the  fruit 
of  his  religious  experience,  to  which  we  will  now  direct 
the  reader's  attention, 

HI,  His  Reliffious  Erperience.  —  From  his  earliest 
childhood  Wesley  was  uncommonly  susceptible  to  re- 
ligious impressions.  He  was  reverential,  conscientious, 
reflective, and  grave,  far  beyond  his  years.  These  qual- 
ities were  developed  by  the  religious  atmosphere  which 
pervaded  the  Epworth  rectory,  by  the  methodical  in- 
struction and  judicious  training  of  his  affectionate  and 
highly  gifted  mother,  and  by  the  influence  of  his  learn- 
ed and  devoui  father.  Reared  in  this  home,  consecrated 
to  the  domestK  affections,  to  intellectual  culture,  and  to 
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spiritual  pursuits,  his  mind  and  heart  drank  in  the 
sweet  intlucncesof  tlie  spirit  of  truth  so  precociously  that 
his  father,  impressed  by  the  consistency  of  liis  child- 
life,  admitted  him  to  the  communion  when  he  Avas  only 
eight  years  old.  And  he  himself  declared  that  "  until  I 
was  about  ten  years  old  I  had  not  sinned  away  that 
washing  of  the  H0I3'  Ghost  which  was  given  me  in 
baptism." 

When  he  was  sent  to  the  Charterhouse  School,  he 
was  like  a  plant  suddenly  removed  from  the  genial 
warmth  of  a  greenhouse  to  the  cold  air  of  an  unshel- 
tered garden.  The  form  of  religion  was  maintained  in 
its  halls,  but  the  spiritual  atmosphere  and  the  personal 
guidance  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  were  not 
there.  Hence  the  piety  of  his  childhood  wilted.  lie 
still  adhered  to  the  outward  duties  of  religion,  but  his 
heart  lost  the  consolations  of  the  Spirit;  and  though  he 
avoided  scandalous  sins,  he  fell  into  practices  which  his 
conscience  condemned. 

In  this  state  he  entered  the  university,  where,  for  five 
years,  while  treating  his  religious  duties  with  outward 
respect,  he  continued  to  sin  against  his  convictions  in 
spite  of  the  castigations  of  iiis  conscience.  These  were 
so  severe  at  times  as  to  induce  transient  fits  of  unfruit- 
ful repentance.  His  love  of  learning  was  too  strong  to 
suffer  his  pleasures  to  interfere  with  his  studies;  his 
poverty  held  him  back  from  the  costly  vices  which  en- 
slaved many  of  his  college  companions,  but  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  becoming  a  lively  and  witty,  though  not 
an  immoral,  sinner.  When  twenty -two  years  of  age 
his  thoughts  were  drawn  to  more  serious  views  of  life 
by  his  father's  pressing  letters,  urging  him  to  enter  into 
holy  orders,  and  by  the  light  which  broke  upon  his  con- 
science while  reading  the  Christian's  Pattern,  by  Thom- 
as a  Kempis.  The  conversation  of  a  religious  friend, 
and,  after  his  removal  to  Lincoln  College,  the  perusal  of 
Law's  Christian  Perfection  and  Serious  Call,  deepened 
these  convictions,  and  led  him  to  devote  himself,  soul, 
body,  and  substance,  to  the  service  of  God.  The  com- 
pleteness of  this  self-devotion,  combined  with  his  rare 
moral  courage  and  superior  strength  of  character,  caused 
him  to  be  recognised  as  the  leader  of  a  group  of  under- 
graduates which  was  nicknamed  the  "  Holy  Club"  by  the 
inigodly  students  and  dons  of  the  university,  who  also 
derided  its  members  for  their  rigid  adhesion  to  ritual- 
istic rules  and  charitable  practices  by  calling  them 
"  Methodists." 

From  this  unreserved  dedication  of  himself  to  God 
Wesley  never  receded.  Henceforth  he  sought  to  do 
the  divine  will  with  all  the  force  of  his  energetic  nat- 
ure. But,  owing  to  his  failure  to  comprehend  the  script- 
ural doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  only,  he  groped  in  the' 
dark  through  thirteen  years  of  ascetic  self-denial,  ritu- 
alistic observances,  imceasing  prayer,  and  works  of  char- 
ity, before  he  gained  an  assurance  that  God,  for  Christ's 
sake,  had  pardoned  his  sins.  No  stronger  proof  of  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness  can  be  found  in  human  history 
than  is  contained  in  Wesley's  absolute  and  complete  de- 
votion to  religion  through  those  long,  wearisome,  com- 
fortless years  of  seeking  God  without  finding  him. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  fact  more  surprising  in  his  marvel- 
lous career  than  that,  with  his  singularly  large  per- 
ceptive powers  and  his  familiarity  with  Scripture  and 
with  the  writings  of  the  English  divines,  he  lived  so 
long  without  gaining  a  right  conception  of  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  alone.  And  when,  on  his  voy- 
age to  Savannah,  he  saw  some  pious  Moravians  rejoic- 
ing, while  he  was  shaken  with  fears  of  death,  amid 
the  fury  of  a  storm  which  apparently  was  driving  them 
into  the  jaws  of  destruction,  he  did  not  suspect  that  his 
fear  was  the  fruit  of  his  erroneous  views.  Nevertheless, 
his  attention  was  thereby  directed  to  the  unsatisfactory 
features  of  his  experience.  He  talked  much  with  some 
of  the  jNIoravian  brethren  after  his  arrival  in  Savannah ; 
but  it  was  not  until  after  his  return  to  England,  in  1738, 
that  Peter  Biihler,  a  IMoravian  preacher  in  London,  after 
much  conversation,  aided  by  the  testimonies  of  several 
X.— jNI  m  m 


living  witnesses,  convinced  him  that  to  gain  peace  of 
mind  he  must  renounce  that  dependence  upon  his  own 
works  which  had  hitherto  been  the  bane  of  his  experi- 
ence, and  replace  it  with  a  full  reliance  on  the  blood  of 
Christ  shed  for  him.  To  gain  this  faith  he  strove  with 
all  possible  earnestness.  And  at  a  Moravian  societv 
meeting  in  Aldersgate  Street,  while  one  was  reading 
Luther's  statement  of  the  change  which  God  works  in 
the  heart  through  faith,  Wesley  says,  "  I  felt  my  heart 
strangely  warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ 
alone,  for  salvation ;  and  an  assurance  was  given  me 
tliat  he  had  taken  away  mij  sins,  even  mine,  and  saved 
me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death." 

Wesley  was  now  the  possessor  of  "constant  peace;" 
but,  his  faith  being  yet  weak,  was  subject  to  many  Huc- 
tuations  through  manifold  temptations.  He  therefore 
devoted  all  the  forces  of  his  mind  to  the  culture  of  his 
faith.  He  sought  association  with  the  spiritually  mind- 
ed Moravians ;  journeyed  to  Germany ;  visited  count 
Zinzendorf;  made  himself  familiar  with  tlie  religious 
life  of  the  Bloravians  at  Herrnhut;  conversed  freely 
with  many  of  their  most  distinguished  men ;  and,  in 
September,  1738,  returned  to  London,  strong  in  faith  and 
prepared  to  enter  with  unbounded  zeal  upon  the  duty 
of  calling  men  to  repentance  as  Providence  might  give 
him  opportunities.  "  I  look,"  he  said  to  a  friend,  shortly 
after  his  return  to  England,  "  upon  all  the  world  as  my 
parish  ;  thus  far,  I  mean,  that,  in  whatever  part  of  it  I 
am,  I  judge  it  meet,  right,  and  my  bounden  duty  to  de- 
clare unto  all  that  are  willing  to  hear  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation." 

IV.  Beginning  of  his  Evangelistic  Work. — This  con- 
viction, the  offspring  of  his  faith  and  love,  was  the  ger- 
minal principle  of  organic  Methodism,  though  Wesley  did 
not  then  recognise  it  in  that  light.  At  this  time  he  had 
not  the  feeblest  conception  that  he  was  about  to  become 
the  builder  of  a  A-ast  ecclesiastical  structure.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  a  learned  clergyman  at  thirty-five  years 
of  age  so  utterly  without  a  plan  of  life  as  was  John 
Wesley  in  1738.  He  knew  that  his  heart  was  ablaze 
with  love  for  Christ  and  for  human  souls,  and  that  he 
was  possessed  by  a  passionate  desire  to  proclaim  the 
doctrine  of  present  salvation  by  faith  alone,  and  that  he 
was  determined,  cost  what  it  might,  to  be  guided  by  that 
desire.  Beyond  this  his  intentions  did  not  reach.  He 
was  a  stanch,  even  a  High,  Churchman,  and  very  natu- 
rally supposed  that  the  fruit  of  his  labors  would  con- 
tribute to  the  spirituality  of  the  Established  Church. 
Hence  Methodism  must  be  regarded  as  an  accident 
rather  than  the  result  of  a  purpose  deliberately  formed 
in  the  mind  of  its  great  founder.  It  was  the  outgrowth 
of  a  sublime  principle  wrought  into  organic  form  by  cir- 
cumstances which  could  not  be  controlled,  except  by 
the  surrender  of  the  principle  itself.  The  facts  in  Wes- 
ley's career  subsequent  to  1738  scarcely  admit  of  any 
other  satisfactory  interpretation.  Let  us  briefly  review 
them. 

There  were  several  "societies"  in  London, chiefly  com- 
posed of  persons  who  were  desirous  of  spiritual  I'ellow- 
ship  and  instruction.  Some  of  them  were  under  Mo- 
ravian teachers,  others  were  made  up  of  Churchmen. 
Wesley  very  naturally  associated  with  these  societies, 
and  preached  to  them  and  to  such  Episcopal  congrega- 
tions as  were  open  to  his  ministrations.  But  his  exceed- 
ing earnestness,  his  theory  of  instantaneous  conversion 
through  faith,  and,  above  all,  the  remarkable  spiritual 
results  of  his  preaching  gave  such  offence  to  the  vicars 
and  rectors  of  the  churches  that,  after  a  hv.'  months,  he 
found  his  further  access  to  church  pulpits  very  general- 
ly refused,  and  his  sphere  of  operations  limited,  in  the 
main,  to  the  rooms  of  the  societies,  to  prison  chapels, 
and  to  hospital  wards.  Neither  was  there  anv  proba- 
bility that  he  would  be  presented  to  any  church  living. 
At  this  critical  moment  his  friend  Whitefield  sent  him 
a  very  pressing  invitation  to  visit  Bristol.  After  some 
hesitation  he  went  thither;  and  his  High-Church  sensi- 
bilities were  shocked  by  seeing  that  eloquent  evangelist 
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preach  to  an  immense  congregation  in  the  open  air. 
'•I  coukl  scarcely  reconcile  niyselfat  first,"  he  observes, 
"  to  this  strange  way  of  preaching  iu  tlie  lields  .  .  .  hav- 
ing been  all  my  life  (till  very  lately)  so  tenacious  of 
every  point  relating  to  decency  ami  order  that  I  should 
have  thought  the  saving  of  souls  almost  a  sin  if  it  had 
not  been  in  a  church."  But  seeing  Whitefield's  field 
preaching  divinely  blessed,  he  contpiercd  his  life-long 
prejudices,  and,  standing  on  an  eminence  near  the  city 
of  Bristol,  preached  for  the  first  time  in  the  open  air  to 
about  three  thousand  souls.  Thus  the  problem  of  his 
evangelistic  career  was  solved.  The  great  purpose  of 
his  life  could  be  accomplished  in  spite  of  closed  church 
doors.  He  did  not  know  it  then,  but  he  really  made 
organic  ]Methodism,  with  its  itinerant  ministry,  possible 
on  that  memorable  Monday,  April  2,  1739,  when,  with  a 
courage  which  in  his  circumstances  was  truly  sublime, 
he  crossed  the  Kubicon  by  becoming  a  field  preacher. 

The  success  of  his  out-door  ministrations  soon  made 
it  necessary  to  erect  a  chapel  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  converts  at  Bristol.  Lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  people  compelled  him  to  assume  the  financial  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  enterprise.  To  protect  his  pecuni- 
ary interests  thus  acquired,  and  to  secure  the  nse  of  its 
pulpit  to  himself  or  his  representatives,  he  felt  obliged 
to  vest  the  title  to  the  chapel  in  himself.  All  this,  to 
liis  mind,  bore  the  aspect  of  an  undesirable  burden  forced 
upon  his  shoulders  by  unsought  circumstances.  But  it 
proved  to  be  the  inception  of  that  system  of  vesting  his 
chapel  titles  in  himself  but  for  which  the  organic  unity 
and  growth  of  the  Wesleyan  societies  could  not  have 
been  secured.  In  adopting  it,  Wesley  was  unconscious- 
ly working  on  the  foundations  of  a  Church  the  ideal  of 
which  had  not  as  yet  arisen  even  in  his  imagination. 

V.  Uis  First  Socieiies. — A  still  more  important  step 
in  the  same  direction  was  taken  in  London,  July  20, 1740. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  the  formation  of  a  society, 
under  his  exclusive  direction,  at  his  chapel  in  London, 
then  recently  acquired,  and  known  as  the  Foundery. 
Six  months  before  he  had  organized  a  "  United  Society" 
in  connection  with  the  Moravians  at  Fetter  Lane.  But, 
owing  to  errors  in  theorj'  and  wrongs  in  practice  which 
had  appeared  among  its  members,  Wesley  thought  prop- 
er to  invite  all  who  adhered  to  him  to  separate  from 
the  Moravians.  Some  eighteen  or  nineteen  accepted 
his  invitation.  These  persons  he  organized  into  a  so- 
ciety, as  stated  above,  which,  though  not  intended  to  be 
a  separation,  either  on  his  part  or  theirs,  from  the  Church 
of  England,  must  be  regarded  historically  as  a  germ  of 
the  Wesleyan  Church.  It  was  the  nucleus  around 
which  the  societies  that  recognised  Mr.  Wesley  as  their 
ecclesiastical  head  subsequently  clustered. 

The  rapid  increase  of  his  United  Societies,  and  his  en- 
forced absences  from  them  while  on  his  evangelical 
tours,  soon  made  it  apparent  that  some  means  pf  watch- 
ing over  their  spiritual  growth  was  needed.  No  plan 
presented  itself  to  his  mind  until,  in  Februarj-,  1742, 
while  his  followers  in  Bristol  were  discussing  ways  and 
means  of  paying  their  chapel  debt,  one  of  them  proposed 
that  the  society  should  be  divided  into  bodies  of  twelve, 
one  of  whom  should  be  a  sort  of  leader  to  collect  from 
each  a  penny  per  week.  Wesley  approved.  The  plan 
worked  well.  In  reporting  their  receipts  some  of  these 
leaders  spoke  of  having  disorderly  members  on  their  list. 
"  It  struck  me  immediately,"  wrote  A^'esley,  "  this  is  the 
thing,  the  very  thing,  we  have  wanted  so  long."  Act- 
ing promptly  and  with  characteristic  energy  on  this 
suggestion,  he  requested  all  the  collectors  to  make  par- 
ticular inquiry  into  the  lives  of  the  memljers  on  their 
respective  lists.  Six  weeks  later  he  divided  his  London 
society  into  similar  classes,  under  the  leadership  of 
"  earnest  and  sensible  men,"  who  were  instructed  to  gain 
"a  sure,  thorough  knowledge  of  each  member  on  his 
list."  At  first  they  did  this  duty  by  personal  visita- 
tions; but  this  method  being  found  inconvenient,  the 
members  were  required  to  meet  tlieir  leaders  once  a 
week  for  prayer  and  religious  conversation.     Thus  the 


class -meeting  originated.  It  immediately  became  a 
means  of  "unspeakable  usefulness;"  indispensable,  in- 
deed, to  siilritual  instruction  and  discipline  in  a  system 
of  itineracy  which  made  it  impossible  for  its  ministers 
to  perform  thorough  pastoral  work.  Wesley  illustrated 
his  sagacit}',  if  not  his  genius,  in  incorporating  it  into 
his  scheme  of  Christian  work.  It  is,  perhaps,  theoret- 
ically open  to  objections,  which  some  think  to  be  not 
entirely  groundless;  yet  it  is  historically  certain  that 
it  contributed  greatly  to  the  purity  and  spread  of  Meth- 
odism ;  and  it  is  assuredly  susceptible  of  such  improve- 
ments, both  on  its  intellectual  and  spiritual  sides,  as  to 
justify  its  retention  in  the  great  churches  which  have 
grown  out  of  Wesley's  United  Society. 

yi.  Orif/inates  the  Wesleyan  Itineracy. — Obeying  the 
unsought  calls  of  Providence, Wesley  visited  other  towns 
in  the  vicinity  of  London  and  Bristol.  Wherever  he 
preached,  powerful  awakenings  and  surprising  conver- 
sions took  place.  This  success  begot  new  and  weightier 
responsibilities.  As  the  father  of  these  spiritual  chil- 
dren, he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  see  that  they  were 
properly  nurtured.  And  when  he  saw  many  of  his  con- 
verts repelled  from  the  sacramental  table  in  national 
churches  only  because  they  were  his  hearers,  he  felt 
compelled  to  provide  for  their  spiritual  culture  and  over- 
sight. His  choice  lay  between  making  such  provision 
or  permitting  the  fruits  of  his  labors  to  become  a  "rope 
of  sand."  Being  as  yet  a  strong  Churcliman,  he  coukl 
not  fully  approve  of  lay  preaching;  but,  following  nu- 
merous Church  precedents,  he  did  appoint  Mr.  Cennick 
at  Bristol,  and  Mr.  Maxficld  at  London,  to  take  local  su- 
pervision of  the  societies  in  their  respective  neighbor- 
hoods, to  hold  prayer -meetings,  and  to  expound  the 
Scriptures,  but  not  to  preach. 

But  circumstances  soon  arrayed  themselves  once  more 
against  his  slowly  declining  ecclesiasticism.  During 
his  absence  young  Maxfield  began  to  preach  in  London 
with  such  power  and  spiritual  fruitage  as  demonstrated 
his  divine  call.  AVesley  hastened  back  to  London,  in- 
tent on  putting  a  stop  to  this  irregularity.  His  moth- 
er, then  living  in  his  house,  said  to  him,  "  John,  j'ou 
know  what  my  sentiments  have  been ;  you  cannot  sus- 
pect me  of  favoring  readily  any  theory  of  this  kind. 
But  take  care  what  you  do  with  respect  to  that  young 
man,  for  he  is  as  surely  called  of  God  to  preach  as  you 
are."  Thus  cautioned,  Weslej'  heard  Maxfield  preach, 
carefully  observed  the  fruits  of  his  preaching,  was  con- 
vinced that  he  was  called  of  God  to  the  work  of  the 
ministrj',  and  then  authorized  him  to  preach  to  Metho- 
dist congregations  as  his  "lay  helper."  Yet  he  would 
not  permit  him  to  administer  the  sacraments,  because 
he  was  not  episcopally  ordained. 

This  unpremeditated  step,  so  reluctantly  taken,  con- 
tributed immensely  to  the  structure  which  ^^'esley  was 
still  undesignedly  rearing.  In  taking  Maxfield  as  his 
helper,  he  in  fact  inaugurated  the  ministry  of  Method- 
ism on  the  basis  of  a  divine  call.  And  as  other  men 
equally  qualified  and  conscious  of  that  call  speedily  ap- 
peare(l  among  his  converts  in  numerous  places,  he  could 
not  consistently  refuse  to  accept  their  aid,  since  the  rap- 
idly increasing  number  of  his  societies  and  congrega- 
tions demanded  the  employment  of  more  laborers.  Hav- 
ing once  admitted  the  principle,  Wesley  did  not  hesitate 
to  apply  it.  Hence,  in  1742,  he  had  twenty-three  help- 
ers preaching  under  his  direction ;  and  in  1744,  five  years 
after  his  first  sermon  in  the  field  at  Bristol,  we  find  him 
holding  his  first  "conference"  in  London.  It  w-as  com- 
posed of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  John  Hodges,  Henry 
Piers,  Samuel  Taylor,  and  John  Meriton,  clergymen  in 
sympathy  with  AVesley ;  and  Thomas  Eichards,  Thomas 
]\laxfield,  John  Bennett,  and  John  Downes,  lay  helpers — 
in  all,  ten  persons.  They  remained  in  session  five  days, 
conversing  freely  on  questions  of  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  ministerial  duty.  Among  the  rules  adopted  for  as- 
sistants or  lay  helpers  was  one  requiring  them  "  to  act 
in  all  things  not  according  to  your  own  will,  hut  as  a 
son  in  the  Gospel  to  do  that  part  of  the  work  which 
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wc  direct,  at  those  times  ami  places  which  we  judge 
most  for  his  glory."  This  rule  recognised  Wesley's  au- 
thority to  appoint  his  lay  helpers  to  such  fields  of  labor 
as  he  judged  best;  it  made  unqualiticd  submission  to 
this  authority  the  duty  of  every  lay  assistant;  it  put 
into  the  rising  structure  of  Methodism  the  principle  of 
authority  which  made  an  organized  itinerant  ministry 
possible,  and  without  which,  in  some  form,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  it  could  be  maintained.  As  exercised  by 
Wesley,  this  authority  was  autocratic  and  practically 
irresponsible,  and  his  acceptance  and  use  of  it  cannot  be 
justitied  except  on  the  ground  that  he  believed  it  was 
iiecessary,  as  it  probably  was  at  first,  to  the  growth  of 
the  great  work  which  Providence  had  thrust  upon  him. 
He  saw  no  time  when  he  deemed  its  surrender  consist- 
ent with  the  peace  and  progress  of  his  societies;  but, 
whether  one  agrees  with  him  or  not  on  this  point,  one 
cannot  fairly  charge  him  with  its  improper  use.  From 
first  to  last  he  sought  the  highest  good  of  his  societies, 
the  best  fields  of  usefulness  for  his  preachers,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  glory  of  God  in  all  his  appointments. 
No  doubt  he  made  many  mistakes,  for  he  was  human; 
but,  if  ever  mortal  man  possessed  of  great  power  was 
unselfish  and  pure  in  its  exercise,  that  man  was  John 
Wesley. 

VII.  Formulation  of  a  Doctrinal  riatfurm. — The  doc- 
trinal platform  of  the  Wesleyan  societies  was  formulated, 
at  least  in  its  essential  outlines,  at  this  first  conference. 
Wesley  himself  had,  after  diligent  study  while  at  Ox- 
ford, conclusively  accepted  the  Arrainian  theory  of  gen- 
eral redemption,  and  learned  to  regard  the  doctrines  of 
election  and  reprobation,  as  held  by  Calvin,  with  very 
deep  abhorrence.  His  adhesion  to  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  teaching  of  Holy  Writ  had  brought  him  into  an 
unpleasant  conflict  with  Cennick,  his  lay  helper  at  Bris- 
tol, and  with  his  friend  and  fellow-evangelist  White- 
field.  The  latter,  having  while  in  New  England  become 
enamoured  with  its  then  prevailing  Calvinism,  took 
grave  offence  at  a  sermon  preached  by  Wesley  in  1740 
on  "free  grace,"  and  protested  against  it  verj*  severely 
in  a  letter  to  Wesley,  which  Whitefield's  friends  pub- 
lished in  England.  Cennick  espoused  the  opinions  of 
the  letter,  and,  though  in  Wesley's  employ,  sowed  the 
seeds  of  dissension  in  the  Bristol  society.  The  conse- 
quence was  Cennick's  separation  from  Wesley,  White- 
field's  temporary  estrangement  from  his  old  friend,  and 
the  division  of  Methodism  into  two  branches,  the  Calvin- 
istic  and  the  Wesleyan.  Subsequently^  the  two  friends 
"  agreed  to  differ,"  though  they  henceforth  wrought  in 
separate  paths.  But  during  this  controversy  the  creed 
of  the  coming  Wesleyan  Church  was  practically  settled ; 
and  when  Wesley  assembled  his  first  conference,  and 
its  members  conversed  two  days  on  "  what  to  teach," 
they  found  themselves  in  substantial  agreement  on  the 
atonement,  election,  justification  by  faith,  the  witness 
of  the  Spirit,  entire  sanctification,  and  other  leading 
doctrines.  Thus  Wesley's  theological  views  became 
the  accepted  platform  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  sj-stem 
which  he  was  unconsciously  organizing. 

VIII.  Development  of  Weslefs  Work. — During  the  five 
years  preceding  this  first  conference  great  things  had 
been  accomplished.  Starting  from  London  and  Bristol 
as  the  centres  of  his  movement,  Wesley  had  traversed 
the  country  from  the  Land's  End  to  Newcastle,  and  had 
formed  societies  in  numerous  towns  and  cities.  In  Lon- 
don alone  those  societies  numbered  not  less  than  two 
thousand  souls.  Their  number  elsewhere  is  not  known, 
but  it  must  have  been  several  thousands.  Forty-five 
preachers,  including  two  ordained  clergymen,  were  la- 
boring under  his  direction.  Unnumbered  thousands 
were  accustomed  to  listen  to  the  quickening  words 
which  fell  with  unwonted  power  from  his  lips,  and  from 
those  of  his  devoted  and  laborious  helpers.  They  had 
much  bitter  opposition  and  harsh  persecution  to  con- 
tend with,  and  very  little  public  sympathy  to  encourage 
them.  The  lower  orders  were  steeped  in  brutality,  the 
upper  classes  were  hardened  by  scepticism  and  devoted 


to  pleasure.  The  clergy  were  frozen  amid  the  formali- 
ties of  the  Establishment.  The  Dissenting  churches, 
with  their  ministers,  were  too  lukewarm  to  breast  the 
swelling  tide  of  immorality  which  overttowed  the  land. 
They  were,  as  Isaac  Taylor  remarks,  "rapidly  in  course 
to  be  found  nowhere  but  in  books."  And  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  English  nation  was,  to  use  the 
words  of  Weslej%  "universal,  constant  ungodliness." 
Against  this  triumphant  wickedness  Wesley,  with  his 
brother  Charles,  a  handful  of  spiritual  clergymen,  and 
his  little  band  of  lay  helpers,  inspired  by  heroic  faith, 
had  entered  the  lists,  determined  to  overthrow  it  and  to 
establish  the  reign  of  scriptural  holiness  in  its  stead. 
It  looked  like  an  unequal  and  hopeless  strife.  But  he 
threw  himself  with  more  than  a  hero's  daring  into  the 
midst  of  the  fray,  and  led  the  van  of  a  host  which,  if  it 
did  not  wholly  purify  England,  wrought  a  great  refor- 
mation in  public  morals,  poured  fresh  tides  of  spiritual 
life  into  both  the  Established  and  Dissenting  churches, 
raised  up  that  great  body  of  spiritual  men  and  women 
who  finally  constituted  the  Wesleyan  Church,  and  ef- 
fected a  reformation  which  broke  the  sceptre  of  ungod- 
liness and  made  England  a  comparatively  godly  nation. 

IX.  Weslefs  Extensive  Labors. — In  leading  this  great 
reformation,  Wesley  did  herculean  work.  His  evange- 
listic tours,  annually  enlarging,  soon  extended  into  all 
parts  of  England,  to  Wales,  to  Scotland,  and  to  Ireland. 
Ever  on  the  wing,  travelling  some  four  thousand  five 
hundred  miles  every  year,  he  preached  from  twice  to 
four  times  nearly  every  day.  His  audiences  were  gen- 
erally large,  sometimes  vast,  and  in  many  places  were 
disturbed  by  riotous  mobs  which,  like  hungry  beasts, 
thirsted  for  his  blood.  He  also  met  the  societies,  the 
classes,  and  the  official  boards  whenever  opportunity 
offered  or  necessity  required.  The  erection  of  thousands 
of  chapels,  the  collection  of  funds  to  pay  their  cost,  and 
the  choice  of  suitable  trustees  constantly  required  his 
attention.  The  care  of  all  his  preachers  was  upon  him. 
His  correspondence  was  immense.  He  had  a  heavy  pub- 
lishing business  to  manage.  His  journej-s,  mostly  on 
horseback  until  the  feebleness  of  advanced  age  compelled 
him  to  use  a  carriage,  were  long,  tedious,  tiresome,  often 
perilous,  and  were  pursued  in  sunshine  and  in  storm, 
through  the  heat  and  rain  of  summer,  and  the  frosts, 
winds,  and  snows  of  winter.  Not  unfrequently,  espe- 
cially during  the  beginning  of  his  career,  they  involved 
manj'  privations,  severe  hardships,  and  much  physical 
suffering.  He  usually  read  while  travelling,  even  when 
on  horseback,  and  thus  kept  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  current  literature  of  his  times.  He 
also  wrote  several  original  books  and  numerous  pam- 
phlets on  passing  e>vents.  He  edited,  wrote,  translated, 
or  abridged  not  less  than  two  hundred  miscellaneous 
publications,  which  he  published  and  sold  through  his 
preachers  for  the  benefit  of  his  societies.  Every  public 
movement  for  the  improvement  of  society,  such  as  the 
Sunday-school,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  circulation 
of  tracts,  charitable  associations,  popular  education,  and 
the  like,  occupied  his  thoughts,  moved  his  sympathies, 
called  forth  his  co-operation,  and  exhausted  his  purse. 
His  eyes  were  open  to  every  detail,  no  matter  how  mi- 
nute, that  concerned  the  growth  of  his  societies  or  the 
increase  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  was  ahva3's  at 
work  when  awake,  yet  was  never  in  a  hurry.  His  in- 
dustrj'  and  activitj'  never  were,  never  can  be,  exceeded. 
It  is  estimated  that  during  the  fiftj'  years  of  his  itiner- 
ant ministry  he  travelled  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
miles,  and  preached  more  than  forty-two  thousand  ser- 
mons. 

Under  this  unexampled  leadership,  continued  through 
half  a  century,  the  organization  which  was  begun  with 
the  feeble  society  at  Fetter  Lane,  London,  in  1739,  had 
developed  in  1790  into  a  powerf^ul  body  consisting  of 
five  hundred  and  eleven  preachers,  laboring  on  two  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  circuits,  which  covered  vast  territories 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in 
America ;  and  numbering  in  its  fellowship  over  one  hun- 
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dred  and  twenty  thousand  souls.  Bcsiiles  this  enrolled 
membership,  there  were  at  least  four  times  as  many  per- 
sons worshippins  in  Methodist  congregations.  These 
swelled  the  number  of  his  adherents,  at  the  time  of  his 
deatli,  to  at  least  half  a  million  of  souls.  But  outside 
of  this  army  of  avowed  adherents  there  was  "a  multi- 
tude which  no  man  could  number,"  who  had  been  spir- 
itually and  morally  benefited  by  the  movement  which 
this  truly  marvellous  man  had  inaugurated,  and  which, 
for  half  a  century,  he  guided  with  almost  unexampled 
wisdom  and  energy. 

X.  His  Jkuth.^Ai:.Q  could  not  chill  the  zeal  of  this 
apostolic  man.  Despite  of  its  burdens  and  inlirmities, 
he  would  not  slacken  his  labors  until  the  approach  of 
death  benumbed  his  powers.  Eight  days  before  his 
death  he  preached  his  last  sermon  at  Leatherhead,  near 
London.  His  ])hysical  nature  then  gave  way.  A  grad- 
ual sinking  of  his  physical  forces  followed,  during  which 
his  mind  was  generally  clear,  his  faith  strong,  his  peace 
perfect,  his  hope  triumphant.  On  March  2,  1791,  he 
passed,  '•  without  a  lingering  groan,"  into  the  felicities 
of  the  blessed  life,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  the  burial-ground  of  City 
Bead  Chapel. 

Wesley  left  no  children.  In  February,  1751,  he  had 
married  the  widow  of  a  deceased  London  merchant 
named  Vazeille.  It  was  an  unfortunate  marriage.  The 
ladv  could  not,  or  at  least  did  not,  enter  into  sympathy 
with  her  husband's  great  life-work.  She  shrank  from 
the  toil  which  his  incessant  journeying  involved,  and, 
after  a  short  time,  refused  to  accompany  him  to  his  ap- 
pointments. Neither  would  she  cheerfully  consent  to 
his  almost  constant  absence  from  home.  Hence,  after  a 
few  years,  they  lived  apart.     (She  died  Oct.  8, 1781, 

XI.  Personal  Appearance  and  Character. — When  he 
was  forty-one  years  of  age  Weslej'  was  described  by  Dr. 
Kennicott  as  being  "neither  tall  nor  fat,  .  .  .  His  black 
hair,  quite  smooth  and  parted  very  exactly,  added  to  a 
peculiar  composure  in  his  countenance,  showed  him  to 
be  an  uncommon  man."  Tyerman  says,  "In  person 
Wesley  was  rather  below  the  middle  size,  but  beauti- 
fully proportioned,  without  an  atom  of  superfluous  flesh  ; 
yet  muscular  and  strong,  with  a  forehead  clear  and 
smooth,  a  bright  penetrating  eye,  and  a  lovely  face, 
which  retained  the  freshness  of  its  complexion  to  the 
latest  period  of  his  life." 

As  a  preacher  Wesley  was  calm,  graceful,  natural, 
and  attractive.  "His  voice  was  not  loud,  but  clear  and 
manly."  He  was  not  an  orator  like  Whitefield,  but  his 
preaching  was  remarkable  for  unction,  compactness  and 
transparency  of  style,  clear  and  sharply  defined  ideas, 
power  over  the  conscience,  impressiveness  and  author- 
ity. 

In  social  life  Wesle}'  never  trifled,  but  he  was  always 
cheerful.  He  was  an  admirable  conversationalist,  fidl 
of  anecdote,  witty,  courteous,  gentle,  serious,  and  at  ease 
with  both  rich  and  poor.  Though  naturally  irritable, 
he  was  master  of  himself,  and  was,  in  all  respects,  "  a 
Christian  gentleman."  A  more  charitable  man  proba- 
bly never  existed.  His  benevolence  was  only  limited 
by  his  resources.  After  reducing  his  personal  expenses 
to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of 
his  health  and  respectable  appearance,  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  income  in  works  of  charity. 

If  a  man's  work  is  the  measure  of  his  mind,  Wesley 
must  be  ranked  among  men  of  the  highest  intellectual 
order.  A  nature  that  could  impress  itself  as  his  did  on 
his  generation,  that  could  create  and  govern  almost  ab- 
solutely an  organization  such  as  he  called  into  existence, 
must  have  been  truly  regal — born  to  ride.  Had  he  pos- 
sessed a  more  philosopliioal  imagination,  and  had  he 
given  himself  to  speculative  thought,  the  world  might 
have  rated  him  higher  among  its  profound  thinkers 
than  it  does.  There  is,  however,  no  valid  reason  for 
doubting  his  capacity  to  pursue  successfully  almost  any 
department  of  human  knowledge.  His  journals  and 
other  writings  show  that  ho  had  a  rare  aptitude  and 


appetite  for  both  reading  and  thinking;  but  the  practi- 
cal cast  of  his  mind  led  him  to  avoid  speculation,  and 
to  turn  his  knowledge  to  account  in  a  multitude  of 
channels  running  in  the  direction  of  the  one  chosen  aim 
of  his  life.  Yet  the  clearness  of  his  thoughts,  while  it 
led  men  to  underestimate  their  depth,  showed  the  far- 
reaching  penetrativeness  of  his  mind.  His  percejjtion 
of  things  and  their  relations  was  rather  intuitive  than 
the  residtant  of  a  slow  and  tedious  process  of  reasoning. 
His  mind  was  therefore  less  a  workshop  than  a  window 
through  which  he  viewed  the  facts  of  nature,  the  course 
of  human  history,  and  the  revelations  of  Holy  Writ, 
with  such  clear  vision  as  enabled  him  to  present  them 
to  men  with  a  mental  force  so  logical  and  authoritative, 
and  in  a  style  so  terse  and  direct,  that  their  judgments 
were  convinced,  their  affections  won,  and  their  wills 
subdued  by  the  truths  he  uttered. 

AVesley's  mind  was  constructive  in  all  its  tendencies. 
Had  it  been  destructive,  he  would  have  spent  much  of 
his  force  in  efforts  to  pull  down  the  National  Church, 
which  was  nearly  "dead  in  trespasses  and  sins"  when, 
he  began  his  itinerant  career.  He  did  not  do  this,  be- 
cause his  genius  moved  him  to  build,  not  to  destroj'. 
So  strong  was  this  tendency  that  it  restrained  his  nat- 
ural combativeness,  which  was  large,  limiting  it  to  such 
vigorous  defences  of  what  he  believed  to  be  vital  truth 
as  he  deemed  absolutely  needful  to  prevent  his  work 
from  being  hindered  by  the  attacks  of  his  many  adver- 
saries. This  constructive  instinct  moved  him  to  give 
organic  form  to  a  novel  system  of  itinerant  preaching; 
it  led  him  to  organize  the  fruits  of  his  labor  into  soci- 
eties, by  which  he  hoped  not  to  supersede  or  rival  the 
Episcopal  Church,  but  to  fan  its  expiring  spiritual  life 
back  to  healthful  action.  But  circumstances  were 
stronger  than  his  hopes,  and  the  structure  he  erected 
became  the  Wesleyan  Church. 

Wesley's  character  was  remarkable  for  its  perfect 
unity  and  coherence.  He  was  governed  in  all  he 
thought,  felt,  and  did  by  that  single  purpose  which  he 
avowed  at  the  beginning  of  his  evangelical  career,  when 
he  affirmed  his  belief  that  God  had  called  him  "to  de- 
clare unto  all  that  are  willing  to  hear  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation,"  This  conviction  shaped  his  life.  It  dwelt 
in  his  conscience ;  it  absorbed  his  affections ;  it  govern- 
ed his  will ;  it  flowed  into  all  the  activities  of  his  life ; 
it  sustained  him  under  hardships  and  trials ;  it  accounts 
for  the  peculiarities  of  his  career.  The  most  scrutiniz- 
ing search  finds  nothing  contrary  to  it,  either  in  his  pri- 
vate, social,  or  public  life.  Such  absolute  coherence  is 
rarely  found  in  human  character.  In  Wesley  it  is  so 
obvious  that  it  goes  far  towards  accounting  for  that 
marvellous  degree  of  personal  power  by  which  he  ruled 
so  absolutely  and  yet  so  peacefully  over  his  societies. 
Men  submitted  to  his  rule  because  they  saw  that  he 
ruled  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  triumph  of  a  great 
principle ;  that  he  held  on  to  his  great  power,  not  be- 
cause he  was  ambitious  or  loved  power  for  its  own  sake, 
but  because  he  believed  the  spiritual  welfare  of  thou- 
sands re([uired  him  to  keep  the  reins  in  his  own  hands. 
That  this  belief  amounted  to  a  sincere  conviction  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  in  1773  he  wrote  to  the  saintly 
Fletcher  begging  him  to  prepare  to  succeed  him,  be- 
cause he  was  sure  that,  after  his  death,  liis  societies 
could  be  held  together  only  by  placing  supreme  power 
in  the  hands  of  one  leader.  But  Fletcher's  death  led 
him,  at  a  later  period,  to  change  his  mind.  Seeing  no 
other  man  whom  he  could  safely  trust  with  his  supreme 
power,  he  began  to  train  the  "Yearly  Conference"  to 
govern  both  itself  and  the  connection.  This  he  did, 
not  by  surrendering  his  power  while  living,  but  by  per- 
mitting the  conference  to  direct  affairs  under  his  su- 
pervision. When  satisfied  by  this  experiment  that  it 
would  be  safe  to  convey  his  power  to  that  body,  he  ex- 
ecuted a  "  Deed  of  Declaration,"  to  take  effect  after  his 
death,  by  which  the  government  of  his  societies,  the 
appointing  power,  and  the  use  of  his  chapels  and  their 
properties,  were  placed  in  perpetuity  in  the  hands  of 
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one  hundred  preaehers,  and  their  successors  in  office  to 
be  chosen  from  the  body  of  Wesleyan  preachers.  Had 
Wesley  deemed  it  safe  to  make  this  legal  transfer  of  his 
power  during  his  lifetime,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have 
done  so.  The  fact  that  he  permitted  his  conference 
to  exercise  both  legislative  and  executive  powers  for 
several  years  before  his  death  is  proof  enough  that  he 
did  not  cling  to  power  for  its  own  sake.  His  aim  was 
not  his  own  honor,  but  the  good  of  his  beloved  societies. 

XH.  Wesk'ii's  Wriliiir/s.  —  Wesley's  writings  and 
compilations  were  important  factors  in  his  evangelistic 
Avork.  Knowing  ignorance  to  be  a  sturdy  foe  to  godli- 
ness, he  used  the  press  as  an  auxiliary  of  the  pulpit 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  itinerant  career  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  He  consecrated  his  pen  to  the  great 
purpose  of  his  life.  He  had  the  ability  to  win  a  high 
reputation  as  an  elegant  writer;  but,  despising  the  mere 
praise  of  men,  he  wrote,  as  he  preached,  in  the  style  and 
manner  he  believed  best  adapted  to  win  men  to  Christ. 
His  most  important  productions  were  his  Sermons,  num- 
bering one  hundred  and  forty-one.  They  are  remark- 
able for  the  terseness  and  purity  of  their  style,  in  which 
not  a  -.vord  is  wasted ;  the  transparency  and  compact- 
ness of  their  thoughts;  and  a  logical  force  which  is  not 
subtle,  but  the  fruit  of  a  "  keen,  clear  insight."  A  first 
series  of  his  Sermons  was  published  in  1771:  —  his 
Translation  of  the  New  Testament,  tvith  N'otes  (Lond. 
1755),  which  won  approval  from  many  eminent  schol- 
ars; the  text  for  "many  happy  corrections  of  the  Au- 
thorized Version ;"'  the  notes  for  conciseness,  spirituali- 
ty, acuteness,  and  soundness  of  opinion: — his  Journals, 
which  portray,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  course  of  his  remark- 
able life,  and  are  exceedingly  curious  and  entertaining. 
The  first  part  was  issued  in  1739 ;  nineteen  more  parts 
at  irregular  intervals : — his  appeals,  entitled  An  Earnest 
Appeal  to  Men  oj' Reason  and  Relif/ion  (written  in  17i4), 
and  A  Further  Appeal  to  Men  oj'  Reason  and  Religion 
(published  1744-45, 3  pts.).  These  masterlj'  appeals  are 
acute,  searching,  and  powerful  in  thought,  forcible  in 
style,  and  singidarly  tender  in  spirit: — his  Treatise  on 
Original  Sin,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  which 
was  so  conclusive  that  the  doctor  never  attempted  to  an- 
swer it,  though  he  promptly  replied  to  every  other  wri- 
ter who  controverted  his  opinions.  Besides  these  works, 
Wesley  wrote  many  controversial  articles,  which  were 
published  separately.  In  1778  he  began  a  monthly 
magazine  (The  Arminian  Magazine),  which  he  contin- 
ued to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  also  wrote  a  Church  Ilis- 
fonj  (in  4  vols.) : — a  History  of  England  (in  4  vols.)  : — 
a  Cotnpendium  of  Natural  Philosophy : — a  Diciiananj 
of  the  English  Language: — separate  Grammars  of  the 
English,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages: 
— a  Compendium  of  Logic,  etc.  His  original  prose  works 
filled  fourteen  closely  printed  volumes ;  his  commenta- 
ries, compilations,  and  abridgments  form  a  list  of  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  publications  in  prose,  one  of  which, 
entitled  A  Christian  Library,  contained  fifty  volumes. 
Besides  these  prose  works,  he  published  fifty-two  sepa- 
rate works  in  poetry,  the  joint  productions  of  himself 
and  his  brother  Charles;  and,  lastly, five  publications  on 
music,  and  collections  of  tunes.  That  all  this  literary 
\vork  should  have  been  accomplished  by  a  man  whose 
life,  for  half  a  century,  was  a  series  of  journeys,  is  an  as- 
tonishing fact.  "  Looking  at  his  travelling,"  remarks 
Tyerman,  "the  marvel  is  how  he  found  time  to  write; 
and,  looking  at  his  books,  the  marvel  is  how  he  found 
time  to  preach."  An  edition  of  his  principal  prose 
works  is  published  by  the  Methodist  Book  Concern 
(N.  Y.)  in  seven  octavo  volumes. 

XHL  Literature. — See  The  Journal  of  the  Rev.  John 
Wesley ;  Southey,  Life  of  John  Wesley,  and  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Methodism;  Clarke,  Memoirs  of  the 
Wesley  Family;  Whitehead,  Life  (f  John  Wesley; 
Crowther,  Portraiture  of  Methodism ;  Watson,  Life  of 
Rev.  John  Wesley ;  Smith,  History  of  Wesleyan  Method- 
ism; Moore,  Life  of  Wesley;  Taylor,  Wesley  and  Jfeth- 
odism;  Stevens,  The  History  of  the  Religious  Movement 


of  the  Eighteenth  Century  called  Methodism;  Tyerman, 
Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  Founder  of 
the  Methodists;  Jackson,  Life  of  Rev.  Charles  Wesley; 
Myles,  Chronological  History  of  the  Methodists ;  Drew, 
Life  of  Thomas  Coke,  LL.D. ;  Hampson,  Life  of  Wes- 
ley.    (D.W.) 

Wesley,  John  Thomas,  an  English  Congrega- 
tional minister  and  missionary,  was  born  at  Burton  in 
1844,  and  died  Dec.  19.  1875.  Mr.  Wesley  from  earlv 
youth  was  a  devoted  follower  of  Christ ;  graduated  at 
Hackney  College  in  1870,  and  was  ordained  at  York 
Street,  Dublin,  where  he  secured  the  warm  affection  and 
esteem  of  the  Church.  In  1874,  under  the  auspices  of 
tlie  London  Missionary  Society,  he  sailed  for  Madagascar ; 
readily  acquired  the  language ;  and,  during  his  few  years 
of  labor,  became  a  great  power  in  the  mission  field,  and 
an  honor  to  the  Church.  See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-hool; 
1877,  p.  421. 

"Wesley,  Samuel  (1),  A.M.,  an  English  Episcopal 
clergyman,  son  of  John  and  grandson  of  Bartholomew 
Wesley,  and  father  of  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of 
Methodism,  was  born  at  Winterbourn  Whitchurch,  Dor- 
setshire, in  16G2.  He  began  his  studies  in  the  free-school 
in  Dorchester,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  went  to  an 
academy  in  London,  where  he  remained  about  three 
years.  He  was  then  transferred  to  the  Stepney  Acad- 
emy, conducted  by  the  learned  Nonconformist  Edward 
Veal.  This  academy  being  broken  up  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  he  was  sent  to  the  academy  of  Charles  Morton  at 
Newington  Green,  where  he  remained  until  the  summer 
of  1683.  During  the  entire  period  of  his  academical 
studies  he  was  expected  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the 
Dissenters.  He  even  wrote  letters  and  satires  against 
the  Episcopal  clergy  under  the  advice  of  the  Noncon- 
formist ministers.  His  change  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
is  thus  accounted  for  in  the  words  of  his  son,  John  Wes- 
ley :  "  Some  severe  invectives  being  written  against  the 
Dissenters,  Mr.  S.  Wesley,  being  a  young  man  of  consider- 
able talents,  was  pitched  upon  to  answer  them.  This 
set  him  on  a  course  of  reading,  which  produced  an  effect 
very  different  from  what  had  been  intended.  Instead 
of  writing  the  wished-for  answer,  he  himself  conceived 
he  saw  reason  to  change  his  opinions,  and  actually 
formed  a  resolution  to  renounce  the  Dissenters  and  at- 
tach himself  to  the  Established  Church.  He  lived  at 
that  time  with  his  mother  and  an  old  aunt,  both  of 
whom  were  too  strongly  attached  to  the  Dissenting  doc- 
trines to  have  borne  with  any  patience  the  disclosure 
of  his  design.  He  therefore  got  up  one  morning  at  a 
very  early  hour,  and,  without  acquainting  any  one  of 
his  purpose,  set  out  on  foot  to  Oxford,  and  entered  him- 
self at  Exeter  College."  He  entered  as  a  servitor  and 
jKiuper  scholaris,  and  helped  to  support  himself  with  his 
pen  during  the  next  five  years,  graduating  June  19, 
1688.  Seven  weeks  after  this  time  he  was  ordained 
deacon  at  Bromley  by  Dr.  Sprat,  bisiiop  of  Rochester. 
During  the  year  immediately  following  his  ordination 
he  served  a  curacy  at  a  salary  of  £28.  He  was  then 
appointed  chaplain  on  board  a  man-of-war  at  a  salary 
of  £70,  and  held  the  office  one  year,  during  which  he 
began  his  Life  of  Christ.  He  was  during  tlie  next  two 
years  incumbent  of  a  curacy  in  London  on  a  salary  of 
£30,  to  which  he  added  during  the  second  year  £30  by 
his  pen.  He  then  married  Susannah,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Annesley,  an  eminent  Nonconformist  divine. 
This  occurred  (probably)  in  the  spring  of  1689.  In  1691 
he  was  appointed  to  the  living  of  South  Ormsby  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  he  also  acted  as  domestic  chaplain 
to  the  marquis  of  Normanby.  This  nobleman  desired 
Mr.  Wesley  to  be  raised  to  an  Irish  episcopate,  but  the 
plan  was  not  favored  either  by  the  crown  or  archbishop 
Tillotson.  Mr.  Wesley  remained  at  South  Ormsby  five 
years.  About  1694  or  1695  the  mansion  which  had 
been  occupied  b_v  the  marquis  of  Normanb}'  was  rented 
to  the  earl  of  Castleton,  who  was  a  dissolute  man ;  and, 
greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the  rector,  kept  mistresses  who 
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were  thrown  in  contact  with  lii.s  family.  The  marquis 
was  a  man  of  similar  habits,  and  an  event  occurred  in 
the  summer  of  l()9(j  which  occasioned  the  removal  of 
the  rector  to  another  place.  It  is  thus  related  by  John 
Wesley :  "  Tlie  marquis  of  Normanby  had  a  house  in 
the  parish  of  South  Ormsby.  where  a  woman  who  lived 
with  hira  usually  resided.  This  lady  would  be  intimate 
with  my  mother,  whether  she  would  or  not.  To  such 
an  intercourse  my  father  would  not  submit.  Coming 
In  one  day,  and  tinding  this  intrusive  visitant  sitting 
with  my  mother,  he  went  up  to  her,  took  her  by  the 
liaud,  and  very  fairly  handeil  her  out.  The  nobleman 
resented  the  aifront  so  outrageously  as  to  make  it  neces- 
sary for  my  father  to  resign  the  living."  In  IGOG,  hav- 
ing" dedicated  his  Life  of  Christ  to  queen  Mary,  he  was 
presented  by  her  wiih  the  living  of  ICjnvorth,  Lincoln- 
shire, where  he  died,  April  22,  I'.So.  For  four  or  five 
years  he  also  had  the  rectory  of  Wroote,  a  little  village 
near  Epworth,  which  hardly  paid  his  curate.  In  1734 
lie  resigned  it  to  his  son-in-law,  John  Whitelamb.  ]Mr. 
Wesley  was  always  poor  in  this  world's  goods.  He 
had  nineteen  children,  had  to  assist  poor  relations,  in- 
cluding his  widowed  mother,  met  with  many  reverses, 
and  never  had  more  than  £200  a  year.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  learning,  of  large  benevolence,  loyal,  devout,  and 
conscientious  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 
He  is  frequently  mentioned  as  a  Tory  and  a  High- 
Churchman,  but  he  was  no  bigot.  He  rejoiced  in  the 
work  done  at  Oxford  by  his  sons  John  and  Charles, 
which  gained  for  them  the  name  of  Methodists  and 
The  Ilobj  Club.  He  penned  the  following  words  Dec. 
1,  1730 :  "  I  hear  my  son  John  has  the  honor  of  being 
styled  the  '  father  of  the  Holy  Club.'  If  it  be  so,  I  must 
be  the  grandfather  of  it;  and  I  need  not  say  that  I  had 
rather  any  of  my  sons  should  be  so  dignified  and  dis- 
tinguished than  to  have  the  title  of  His  Holiness."  He 
was  a  prolific  writer.  Among  liis  works  may  be  men- 
tioned, a  volume  of  poems  called  Magfjots  (1G85) : — The 
Life  of  Christ,  an  Heroic  Poem  (1G93) :  —  The  Pious 
Communicant  Rii/htly  Prejiored,  etc.  (1700) : — History 
of  the  Old  and  Neiu  Testament  (1701) : — Disseiiations  on 
the  Book  of  Job,  in  Latin : — and  several  excellent  Hymns. 
He  was  one  of  the  editors  and  chief  contributor  to  the 
Athenian  Gazette.  See  Tyerman,  Life  and  Times  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley ;  Clarke,  The  Wesley  Faintly ; 
Stevenson,  Memorials  of  the  Wesley  Family ;  and  the 
numerous  Lives  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley. 

Wesley,  Samuel  (2),  A.M.,  an  English  clergy- 
man, son  of  the  Eev.  Samuel  and  Susannah  Wesley,  was 
born  in  London,  Feb.  10, 1090.  His  mother  tauglit  him 
to  read  at  the  age  of  five  years,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  scholarship  which  he  afterwards  acquired.  He 
was  sent  to  Westminster  School  in  1704,  and  was  admit- 
ted king's  scholar  there  in  1707.  He  was  employed  for  a 
time  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Sprat,  bishop  of  Rochester,  to 
read  to  him  at  night,  and  in  1711  was  elected  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  He  remained  there  a  little  more  than 
one  year,  when  he  received  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and  en- 
tered into  holy  orders.  He  officiated  as  usher  in  West- 
minster School  for  the  next  twenty  years.  Here  he 
became  familiar  with  lord  Oxford,  Pope,  Swift,  Prior,  and 
other  Tory  poets  and  statesmen,  though  he  associated 
with  Addison  and  others  of  his  class.  In  1732  he  became 
head-master  nf  HlinidelFs  free  Grammar-school  at  Tiver- 
ton, where  he  remained  till  his  death,  Nov.  6, 1739.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  infirmary  set  up  at 
Westminster,  now  St.deorge's  Hospital.  He  belonged 
to  the  High-Church  party,  and  did  not  co-operate  with 
.John  and  Charles  in  their  "  Methodist"  labors ;  but  he 
often  encouraged  them  in  their  zq?&  for  good  works, 
only  cautioning  them  against  such  excess  as  would  in- 
jure their  health.  He  is  represented  as  an  excellent 
preacher,  and  often  exercised  his  talents  in  that  direc- 
tion. Like  other  members  of  the  family,  he  was  highly 
gifted  in  poetr\%  The  first  edition  of  his  poems  was 
published  in  173G;  a  second,  with  additions,  appeared 
in  1743.     A  new  edition  was  published,  with  a  life  of 


the  author,  by  AVilliam  Nichols,  in  1862.  He  is  best 
known,  however,  by  his  hymns.  See  Stevenson,  Me- 
morials of  the  Wesley  Family. 

"Wesley,  Samuel  (3),  an  eminent  musical  genius 
of  England,  third  son  of  the  Kev.  Charles  Wesley,  was 
born  F'eb.  24,  17GG.  He  composed  the  oratorio  of  liuth 
before  he  was  eight  years  of  age,  and  in  his  later  years 
he  was  considered  the  most  remarkable  extemporane- 
ous player  in  Europe.  Among  his  com|iositions  were,  a 
Grand  Mass  for  the  chapel  of  pope  PiusVI : — a  Complete 
Set-vice  for  the  Cathedrals  of  the  Church  of  England: — 
anthems,  sonatas,  and  duets  for  the  pianoforte,  and  vol- 
untaries for  the  organ.  He  died  C)ct.  11,  1837.  See 
(Lond.)  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1837,  ii,  514. 

Wesley,  Susannah,  a  remarkable  Christian  wom- 
an, wife  of  Samuel  Wesley,  Sr.,  and  mother  of  John  and 
Charles  Wesley,  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  learn- 
ed Nonconformist  divine  Samuel  Annesley,  LL.D.,  and 
was  born  in  London,  Jan.  20,  16G9.  About  the  year 
1G81,  before  she  was  yet  thirteen  years  of  age,  she  re- 
nounced Nonconformity  and  gave  her  adherence  to  the 
Church  of  England.  In  1G89  she  became  the  wife  of 
Samuel  Wesley,  to  whom  she  bore  nineteen  children. 
The  great  service  she  did  for  the  world  was  accomplish- 
ed largely  through  her  thorough  training  of  her  chil- 
dren. Her  method*  of  teaching  and  governing  them 
was  peculiar  to  herself,  and  is  fully  described  in  a  letter 
to  her  son  John,  dated  Epworth,  July  24,  1732.  They 
were  not  taught  to  read  until  they  were  five  years  old, 
when  they  learned  the  alphabet  in  a  few  days,  and  be- 
gan to  spell  and  read,  first  a  line,  and  then  a  short  para- 
graph, mastering  it  perfectly.  She  was  a  w^oman  of 
strong  intellect,  and  employed  her  best  powers  in  the 
performance  of  her  maternal  duties.  She  was  a  model 
mother,  and  her  sons  owed  a  great  deal  of  their  success 
to  her  prudent  counsels.  Many  incidents  remain  on 
record  which  illustrate  her  singular  independence  of 
character,  as  well  as  her  womanly  deference  to  legiti- 
mate authority.  For  a  prolonged  period  she  shared  the 
fortunes  of  her  husband  in  a  country  parish  with  a  stint- 
ed income;  but  throughout  she  maintained  an  active, 
cheerful,  and  consistent  piety.  The  family  of  which 
they  were  the  joint  head  was  a  remarkable  one  in  many 
respects,  and  to  its  peculiarities  she  contributed  her 
full  share.  After  her  husband's  death,  she  remained  a 
short  time  with  her  daughter  Emilia,  and  then  resided 
with  her  son  John  in  London,  and  became  his  judicious 
adviser  in  carrj'ing  out  his  great  work.  Previous  to 
her  death,  her  experience  was  very  clear,  much  more 
so  than  formerly,  though  she  seems  to  have  been  a  true 
Christian  all  her  days.  She  died  in  London,  July  23, 
1742,  and  was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields,  where  lier  son 
John  delivered  the  funeral  discourse.  See  Stevenson, 
Memorials  of  the  Wesley  Family. 

Wesleyan  Conference,  Aistraijan,  is  the 
general  designation  of  the  regular  Methodist  body  in 
that  province  of  the  British  empire. 

I.  Origin  and  History. — INIefhodism  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  has  had  the  marks  of  Divine  Providence 
stamped  upon  it  from  the  beginning.  Colonization  has 
been  both  a  source  of  relief  and  of  impoverishment  to 
the  mother-countrj'  of  England.  Early  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  19th  century,  the  master  and  mistress  of 
Mr.  Wesley's  charity-school  at  Great  Queen  Street,  Lon- 
don, were  sent  out  as  teachers  to  Australia.  An  Eng- 
lish penal  colony  had  existed  there  some  years,  and,  in 
order  to  raise  the  character  of  the  people,  manj-  of  them 
released  convicts,  teachers  were  first  wanted.  A  few 
agricultural  emigrants  had  settled  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  among  them  Jlossrs.  Bowden  and  IToskins,  two 
schoolmasters,  who  had  gone  out  in  1811,  recommended 
by  Joseph  Butterworth,  M.  P.,  to  take  charge  of  the 
charity-school  in  Sydney.  They  were  iMethodists,  and, 
desiring  to  have  the  advantages  of  the  Methodist  class- 
meeting  in  their  new  home,  commenced  the  first  on  the 
evening  of  March  G,  1812.     Twelve  persons  met  at  the 
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commencement,  and  they  resolved  to  apply  to  the  Meth- 
odists in  England  for  a  missionary.  Mr.  Samuel  Leigh, 
who  had  conversed  with  Dr.  Coke,  had  ottered  his  ser- 
vices as  a  missionary,  and  the  application  from  New 
South  Wales  having  reached  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  he  se- 
cured the  services  of  IMr.  Leigh,  ordaineil  him  for  the 
work,  procurcil  for  him  a  license  to  preach  from  the  lord 
mavor  of  London,  and  he  sailed  from  England  in  Febru- 
ary, 1815,  landing  at  Port  Jackson  Aug.  10  of  the  same 
vear.  The  progress  of  the  mission  of  Methodism  in 
Australia  from  that  day  forward  cannot  be  contemplated 
without  a  feeling  of  astonishment  and  delight.  In  1820 
Methodism  was  introduced  into  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  in 
1822  it  reached  the  Friendly  Islands  and  the  neighboring 
groups;  iu  1823,  New  Zealand ;  in  1835,  the  Fiji  Islands 
welcomed  their  first  Methodist  missionary;  in  1838  a 
mission  was  commenced  in  South  Australia;  and  iu 
1839,  Western  Australia.  Thus,  within  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  whole  country  was  visited  by  Methodist 
missionaries  where  there  was  population  to  whom  they 
could  minister.  The  pioneers  who  early  united  their 
efforts  to  those  of  Samuel  Leigh  were  John  Waterhouse, 
Walter  Lowry,  Benjamin  Carvosso,  and  John  H.  Bum- 
by,  followed  by  others  who  are  still  laboring  there, 
and  their  valuable  and  useful  services  will  preserve 
their  memories  fresh  in  the  country  for  many  genera- 
tions. 

The  marvellous  triumphs  of  Christianity  in  nearly 
all  the  localities  named  were  equalled  onU'  by  the  he- 
roic devotion  of  the  missionaries  and  their  wives.  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  describe  the  scenes  of  degrada- 
tion and  ferocity  which  they  had  for  many  years  to 
confront.  The  Life  of  Samuel  Levjh  (an  octavo  vol- 
ume of  590  pages)  and  the  Rev.  James  BuUer's  Forty 
Years  in  New  Zealand  are  two  works  which  supply 
such  a  variety  of  valuable  and  interesting  facts  de- 
scriptive of  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  Methodism  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  that  any  abridgment  of 
their  contents  would  be  impossible  in  the  compass  of 
these  pages. 

It  is  due  to  the  convict  class  of  the  inhabitants  to 
record  that  many  of  them,  after  their  conversion,  be- 
came the  most  active,  energetic,  and  useful  helpers  of 
the  good  cause.  Among  them  have  been  class-lead- 
ers, stewards,  local  preachers,  and  some  have  become 
wealthy,  and  devoted  much  of  their  substance  to  the 
erection  of  Methodist  churches,  parsonages,  and  schools. 
Mr.  Leigh  records  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  convicts 

Mr.  E •.  who  was  an  educated  Irishman  designed  for 

the  bar,  but  who,  for  forgery,  had  been  sentenced  to 
death,  that  he  was  converted  while  in  his  Irish  prison, 
and  had  his  sentence  commuted  to  transportation  for 
life.  His  Methodist  friends  gave  him  a  Bible  to  be  his 
companion  in  his  banishment.  He  read  the  Bible  and 
liturgy  to  his  fellow-convicts;  and  his  intelligent,  con- 
sistent Christian  life  soon  secured  liim  his  libertv.  He 
taught  a  school,  preached  in  the  villages  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  commenced  the  first  Methodist  class -meeting  at 
Windsor  in  1812.  In  his  humble  way,  he  was  probably 
the  first  Methodist  preacher  in  the  southern  world.  The 
members  gathered  by  this  young  Irishman  held  the 
first  Methodist  love-feast  in  that  country  on  April  3, 
18 12.  The  missionaries  sought  out  many  of  the  ban- 
ished ones,  and  in  many  instances  they  had  repented 
and  found  mere}'  at  the  hands  of  (iod.  The  morning 
of  eternity  alone  will  tell  how  many  of  those  children 
of  crime  and  punishment  will  be  welcomed  in  heaven 
by  parents  and  friends  who  seldom  mentioned  their 
names  on  earth. 

Mr.  Leigh  was  a  most  faithful  and  heroic  man,  and 
he  soon  witnessed  the  erection  of  three  small  chapels, 
one  each  at  Sydney,  Windsor,  and  Castlereagh.  Four 
Sunday-schools  were  opened,  and  a  Methodist  Circuit 
was  formed  which  included  fifteen  preaching -places, 
extending  150  miles.  After  three  years  of  hard  toil, 
Mr.  Leigh  welcomed  AValter  Lowrj^,  on  Jlay  1,  1818,  as 
his  first  colleague,  and  so  rejoiced  was  he  on  meeting 


that  he  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him.  The  aborigines 
as  well  as  the  criminals  were  accessible  to  the  mission- 
aries; but  the  preachers  were  exposed  to  insults  and 
hardships  which  cannot  be  realized  in  the  present  im- 
proved condition  of  the  country.  They  performed  long 
rugged  journeys,  and  often  slept  on  boards  or  on  the 
bare  earth,  with  their  saddle-bags  as  pillows  and  over- 
coats for  covering;  but  they  witnessed  such  triumphs 
as  more  than  compensated  them  for  all  their  sutt'erings. 
The  foundations  of  Australian  Methodism  were  thus 
laid  broad  and  deep,  and  possibly  that  form  of  religion 
may  ultimately  dominate  in  that  vast  country. 

Cheered  by  the  prospect  which  was  opening  before 
him,  ]Mr.  Leigh  returned  to  England  in  1820  to  plead 
for  more  men  to  extend  the  work,  and  he  took  out  with 
him  William  Horton  and  Thomas  Walker.  The  latter 
intended  to  open  a  station  among  the  natives,  among 
whom  he  commenced  to  labor ;  but  owing  to  their  no- 
madic character  the  success  did  not  justify  the  continu- 
ance of  that  station  after  1828.  Another  and  more  sat- 
isfactory effort  was  made  in  183G,  when  a  new  station 
was  opened  at  Port  Philip,  South  Australia,  with  two 
missionaries,  and  one  at  Perth,  Western  Australia.  In 
1838  Methodism  was  introduced  into  Geelong  by  two 
missionaries.  These  men  endured  immense  hardships. 
They  acquired  the  native  languages,  translated  portions 
of  the  Scriptures,  commenced  schools,  established  print- 
ing, wrote  and  published  school-books,  and  founded  a 
training  institution  for  native  preachers  and  teachers. 
At  each  station  the  missionaries  conducted  a  farm  on 
which  the  people  were  taught  agriculture,  the  farms 
supplying  the  preachers  with  a  large  portion  of  their 
income  in  those  early  days. 

Mr.  Horton  commenced  his  labors  in  Tasmania,  or 
V^an  Diemen's  Land,  in  1820.  The  population  there 
was  utterly  demoralized,  both  convicts  and  natives. 
Among  the  former  were  found  a  few  who  had  been 
Methodists,  who  had  repented  of  their  evil  doings,  and 
had  commenced  a  society  class,  and  were  erecting  a 
chapel.  The  mission  prospered  there,  under  the  foster- 
ing smile  of  the  governor,  who,  seeing  the  good  results 
of  the  labors  of  the  missionaries,  in  1827  applied  for  ad- 
ditional preachers,  ottering  to  pay  their  passage  out  and 
partial  support  on  arrival. .  In  1832  William  Butters 
commenced  a  new  station  at  Port  Arthur,  another  con- 
vict settlement.  Successive  governors  testified  to  the 
value  of  these  missionaries'  labors  among  the  convicts, 
and  in  1837  the  work  was  extended  by  the  arrival  of 
four  more  preachers. 

A  survey  was  made  of  the  progress  of  the  mission  on 
that  continent  in  1839,  when  they  were  reported  to 
be  nine  missionaries,  570  members  of  society,  and  922 
scholars.  To  extend  and  consolidate  the  work,  the  Rev. 
John  Waterhouse  was  appointed  general  superintendent 
of  all  the  Australian  and  Polynesian  missions;  but  his 
exhaustive  and  earnest  labors  ended  his  earthly  career 
i  in  three  years,  though  the  work  was  extended.  Will- 
;  iam  Binnington  Boyce  succeeded  him,  and  he  became 
the  president  of  the  first  Australian  Conference  in  1855. 
Samuel  Leigh,  on  his  return  from  England  in  1821, 
made  an  inroad  on  New  Zealand.  His  first  experiment 
was  not  encouraging.  On  entering  one  of  the  native 
villages,  he  passed  twelve  human  heads,  tattooed,  placed 
on  the  pathway.  That  sight  helped  to  determine  him 
to  endeavor  to  dispel  the  darkness  and  misery  which 
prevailed.  He  secured  the  help  of  Messrs.  Turner  and 
White,  and  commenced  a  mission  at  Wagarea,  on  the 
north-east  coast.  They  were  surrounded  by  ferocious 
and  savage  men.  One  day  Mr.  Turner  saw  several 
chiefs  seated  at  a  fire,  roasting  one  of  their  slaves  be- 
tween two  logs  of  wood,  to  make  them  a  meal.  These 
natives  became  more  enlightened,  the  work  prospered, 
natives  were  converted,  chapels  were  erected,  and  much 
good  was  done;  but  in  1827  war  broke  out,  the  mission 
was  stopped,  and  the  missionaries  fled  to  Sydnej-.  In 
1828  they  returned,  at  the  invitation  of  one  of  the  chiefs, 
and  commenced  a  new  mission  at  Maugungu,  which  for 
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two  years  made  but  litlle  progress.  After  1830  the 
work  revived,  conversions  increased  rapidly,  more  mis- 
sionaries were  sent,  and  so  satisfactory  was  the  conduct 
of  the  people  tliat  one  of  tlie  missionaries  in  183-1  wrote, 
"In  reverential  behavior  in  the  house  of  God,  the 
awakened  aborigines  were  a  pattern  even  to  Europeans, 
and  tokens  of  many  kinds  were  given  that  a  glorious  work 
was  beginning  in  New  Zealand."  Those  signs  proved 
true.  Deputations  were  sent  from  the  Southern  Island  to 
the  missionaries  for  preachers  and  teachers;  more  mis- 
sionaries were  sent  out,  who  soon  mastered  the  language 
of  the  natives;  books  were  written  and  translated;  a 
printing-press  was  established ;  chapels  and  schools  were 
erected;  and  an  institution  for  the  training  of  native 
preachers  was  established.  The  blessings  of  civilized 
life  followed  the  dift'usion  of  Christian  principles ;  and 
in  ISbi,  when  it  was  determined  to  unite  the  mission 
.stations  in  New  Zealand  with  those  in  Australia,  to 
form  one  Conference,  the  Feport  of  the  condition  of  the 
Methodist  missions  in  New  Zealand  exhibited  the  fol- 
lowing figures:  Chapels,  105;  other  preaching-places, 
148;  local  preachers,  322 ;  catechists,  5;  members  of  so- 
ciety, 4500;  attendants  at  public  worship,  11,000;  mis- 
sionaries, 20.  So  ably  had  the  missionaries  conducted 
their  financial  enterprises  that  in  1854  the  entire  debts 
on  their  chapel  property  in  New  Zealand  were  only 
£360.  After  such  a  satisfactory  report,  there  was  no 
opposition  to  the  union  of  the  latter  mission  with  Aus- 
tralia. There  were  also:  Sunday-schools,  188;  day- 
schools,  88;  pupils,  5846.  Such  were  the  results  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since. 

The  South  Sea  Islands  form  an  important  part  of  the 
Australian  Methodist  Church.  Walter  Lowry  com- 
menced a  mission  in  Tonga  in  1822,  but  it  was  given 
up  in  1823.  In  1820  John  Thomas  and  John  Hutchin- 
son resumed  the  work,  and  in  1827  they  were  joined 
by  William  Cross,  Nathaniel  Turner,  and  another,  and 
that  gracious  work  was  commenced  which  has  resulted 
in  bringing  the  whole  population  of  those  islands  un- 
der the  influence  of  Christianity.  There  are  no  records 
in  history  which  can  compare  with  those  of  the  history 
of  Christianity  in  the  various  islands  of  the  South  Seas 
for  the  completeness  of  the  overthrow  of  heathenism, 
idolatry,  infanticide,  cannibalism,  with  all  their  attend- 
ant horrors;  and  the  establishment,  in  their  place,  of 
churches,  chapels,  schools,  parsonages;  the  whole  popu- 
lation within  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  em- 
bracing Christianity  and  learning  to  read  and  write;  and 
the  introduction  and  practice  of  all  the  customs  of  civ- 
ilized life.  When  John  Thomas,  who  still  lives,  visited 
the  Hawaii  Islands  in  1830,  he  was  startled  to  find  the 
king  and  the  people  had  abandoned  paganism  and  were 
worshipping  the  true  God,  and  their  idol  temples  were 
cither  burned  or  converted  into  dwelling-houses.  Dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Tonga,  where  the  mission  had  appeared  to 
fail,  the  king  of  the  Hawaii  Islands  had  been  converted, 
and  on  his  return  brought  with  him  a  Christian  native 
and  his  wife.  The  king,  leading  his  people  by  exam- 
ple, was  bajitizcd,  and  he  had  a  chapel  erected  in  which 
fifteen  hunched  people  could  worship.  In  but  a  short 
time  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  masters  and  servants, 
embraced  the  new  lo(u,  or  religion.  The  king,  a  man 
of  fine  presence  and  intelligence,  took  the  name  of 
George,  and  his  wife  that  of  Charlotte.  King  George 
carried ^he  intelligence  of  their  conversion  to  the  king 
of  Vavau,  who,  on  hearing  and  seeing  the  changes 
which  Christianity  had  wrought,  with  a  thousand  of 
his  people  at  once  renounced  paganism,  and  the  visitors 
remained  a  long  time  teaching  the  people  the  elements 
of  Christianity.  A  press  was  established,  and  books 
printed  by  thousands  and  scattered  broadcast  on  the  nu- 
merous islands.  The  press  was  to  the  people  one  of  the 
greatest  marvels  they  had  known.  Hymn-books,  cate- 
chisms, and  portions  of  Scripture  were  distributed  by 
thousands,  the  natives  being  the  voluntary  agents  em- 
ployed; and  very  soon  hundreds  of  these  natives,  male 
and  female,  including  chiefs  and  their  wives,  were  em- 


ployed as  teachers,  class -leaders,  cxhorters,  and  local 
]ircachcrs,  the  people  learning  to  read  with  aviditv,  and 
the  missionaries'  wives  teaching  the  art  of  cutting  out 
clothes  and  sewing,  as  well  as  other  domestic  and  use- 
ful arts.  The  news  of  these  conversions  spread  far  and 
wide,  and  canoes  laden  with  inquirers  came  a  distance  of 
three  hundred  miles  to  see  what  Christianity  had  done, 
and  these  returned  themselves  to  spread  the  tidings  of 
the  new  religion.  So  the  work  went  on  till  July,  1834, 
when  there  broke  out  on  several  islands  a  great  spirit- 
ual revival.  Men,  women,  and  children,  chiefs  and  peo- 
ple, all  shared  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and  on 
one  day  (July  27)  Jlr.  Turner  records  that  "  not  fewer 
than  one  thousand  souls  were  converted,  not  only  from 
dumb  idols,  but  from  Satan  to  God."  A  little  later  he 
records,  "  Within  the  past  six  weeks  the  number  of 
converts  is  2262."  For  a  week  they  held  prayer-meet- 
ings six  times  daily,  and  as  manj^  as  a  thousand  persons 
were  on  their  knees  at  the  same  time,  seeking,  some 
crying  earnestly,  for  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of 
sin.  Such  earnest  crying  for  mercy  was,  perhaps,  never 
before  witnessed  on  earth. 

King  George  became  first  a  class-leader,  then  a  local 
preacher,  and  his  whole  life  was  now  devoted  to  the 
elevation  of  his  people.  He  released  all  his  slaves,  and 
had  a  mission  church  erected  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  a 
thousand  of  his  people  being  employed  in  its  erection. 
The  king  had  the  spears  of  his  ancestors  fixed  as  the 
rails  for  the  communion-table,  and  two  clubs  formerly 
adored  as  deities  were  placed  as  pillars  to  the  pulpit- 
stairs.  The  king  himself  preached  the  opening  sermon, 
and  thousands  of  people  attended  the  opening.  Such 
were  some  of  the  results  of  one  of  the  greatest  revivals 
ever  known.  In  no  other  portion  of  the  mission  field 
have  so  many  native  laborers  been  raised  up,  and 
schools,  chapels,  and  parsonages  adorn  most  of  the  isl- 
ands. The  whole  population  has  embraced  Christian- 
ity. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Young  in  1853  visited  those  islands, 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia  as  a  deputation  from  the 
English  Conference  to  make  the  arrangements  for  the 
union  of  all  the  churches  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
That  union  was  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  has  worked 
admirably  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  At  the  time 
the  Australian  Conference  was  founded  it  included  near- 
ly 200  preachers  and  some  40,000  communicants;  the 
societies  were  nearly  all  self-supporting,  and  £10,000 
was  annually  given  for  missions  alone.  Since  that  pe- 
riod every  department  has  advanced.  In  1880  there 
were  reported  in  that  conference  433  ministers  and 
09,297  church  members.  The  Methodist  membership 
of  the  Australian  churches  is  now  just  equal  to  the  total 
membership  in  Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's death.  In  another  half- century  the  Australian 
churches  will  probably  sum  up  as  many  members  as 
the  parent  society. 

When  the  Jubilee  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Soci- 
ety was  celebrated  in  1804,  a  large  meeting  was  held 
in  Australia  in  that  connection,  and  a  fund  was  then 
opened  which  soon  reached  £12,000,  the  money  being 
spent  in  the  erection  of  a  Wesleyan  college.  About  the 
same  time  another  institution  came  into  existence  at 
Melbourne,  the  erection  of  the  Wesleyan  Emigrants' 
Home  at  the  cost  of  £3500,  towards  which  the  colonial 
government  voted  £1000,  from  a  conviction  of  its  phil- 
anthropic character.  That  temporary  home  has  been 
a  blessing  to  multitudes  on  their  arrival  in  the  colony 
without  friends  to  greet  them. 

II.  Church  Orr/anizatum  and  Polity. — In  these  re- 
spects the  Australian  Conference  is  in  accordance  with 
the  parent  society.  Ministers  and  laymen  unite  in  con- 
ducting the  annual  conferences;  and  occasionally  min- 
isterial deputations  are  sent  to  the  outlying  churches 
to  report  upon  and  encourage  them.  The  Kev.  Messrs. 
Rathbone  and  Watkins  went  over  the  missions  in  the 
South  Seas  in  1869,  and  reported  most  encouragingly 
of  their  advancement. 
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III.  Ausi)-aliaii  Methodist  Statistics.- 
table  will  exhibit  these : 


-The  following 


Year. 

Ministers. 

Members. 

Year. 

Ministers. 

Members. 

1816... 

1 

20 

1849... 

64 

16,409 

ISIT... 

1 

30 

1850. . . 

67 

17,4.53 

181S... 

2 

70 

1851... 

70 

18,137 

1S19... 

3 

70 

1852... 

S3 

18,938 

1S20... 

5 

83 

1853... 

91 

19,135 

1S21... 

8 

90 

1854... 

102 

18,956 

1822... 

9 

141 

1855... 

116 

19,897 

1823... 

9 

178 

1850... 

131 

21,168 

1824... 

12 

168 

1857... 

142 

21,247 

1825... 

12 

112 

1858... 

154 

24,461 

1826... 

11 

160 

1859... 

174 

28,138 

1827... 

12 

102 

1860... 

153 

32,180 

1828. . . 

12 

i(;2 

1861... 

159 

33,964 

1S29... 

10 

164 

1862... 

204 

36,307 

1S30... 

13 

341 

1863... 

213 

33,075 

1831... 

14 

736 

1864. . . 

215 

39,695 

1832... 

16 

892 

1865. . . 

243 

42,042 

1833... 

15 

2,702 

1860. . . 

281 

47,095 

1S34... 

19 

4,311 

1867... 

3(03 

49,433 

1835... 

24 

7,929 

1863... 

302 

50,674 

1S36... 

27 

8,579 

1S09... 

319 

52,222 

1837... 

32 

9,313 

1870. . . 

323 

55,550 

1S3S. .. 

40 

9,188 

1871... 

347 

59,334 

1839... 

53 

10,980 

1872... 

3.52 

59,649 

1840... 

51 

10,921 

1873... 

383 

59,819 

1841 . . . 

52 

11,656 

1874. . . 

383 

00,571 

1842... 

52 

12,136 

1875... 

888 

60,165 

1843... 

53 

13,140 

1876... 

391 

52,692 

1844... 

54 

12,667 

1877... 

392 

54,200 

1845... 

54 

13,236 

1878... 

394 

62,033 

1846... 

56 

14,040 

1879... 

423 

00,905 

1847... 

60 

15,353 

ISSO... 

426 

66,833 

1848... 

61 

15,933 

IV.  Litei-ature. — The  literature  which  belongs  to  this 
section  of  the  Methodist  Church  relates  chiefly  to  the 
publislied  biographies  of  the  ministers  who  have  died  in 
the  work  :  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Leir/h,  by  Alex- 
ander Strahan,  a  small  octavo  volume  of  592  pages,  with 
portrait,  is  the  basis  of  our  historical  knowledge  of  Meth- 
odism in  Australia.  \Vm.  B.  Boyce  published  in  1850 
a  Brief  Grammar  of  Ancient  Ilistori/,  for  the  use  of 
schools  in  Sydney  (a  12mo  of  108  pp.).  He  has  pub- 
lished other  works  not  relating  to  Australia.  James 
Buller,  Forty  Years  in  New  Zealand,  including  a  Person- 
al Narrative,  an  A  ccount  of  Jhioridom,and  of  the  Chris- 
tianization  and  Colonization  of  the  Country  (1878,  8vo, 
503  pp.),  a  work  of  much  and  permanent  value.  Life 
of  J.  II.  Bumhy,  icilh  a  Brief  History  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Mission,  by  Alfred  Barrett  (1852,  r2nio,  374  pp.,  with 
portrait,  three  editions).  James  Calvert,  Fiji  and  the 
Fijians,  the  Mission  history,  edited  by  George  Stringer 
liowe  (1858,  post  8vo,  435  pp.),  valuable  for  facts  of  his- 
tory. Mr.  Calvert  has  also  printed  a  Letter,  on  the  Life 
of  John  Hunt.  David  Cargill,  A.BI.,  A  Refutation  of 
Chevalier  Dillons  Attach  on  the  Wesley  an  Missionaries 
in  the  Friendly  Islands  (1842, 8vo,  40  pp.) ;  also  Memoirs 
of  Mrs.  Maryaret  Cargill,  including  Notices  of  the  Prog- 
ress of  Clu'istianiiy  in  Tonga  and  Fiji  (1855,  18mo,  348 
jip.).  Daniel  J.  JJraper,  the  Shipioreched  Mariner  and 
his  Drowning  Charge,  a  sermon  hy  Kev.  Dr.  Jobson  (186G, 
crown  8vo,  67  pp.).  John  Hunt,  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Cross,  Missionary  to  the  Friendly  and  Fiji  Islands  (18G8, 
18mo,  248  pp.).  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Hunt,  Missionary 
to  the  Cannibals  (1859,  r2rao,  278  pp.).  James  J.  Jobson, 
D.D.,  Australia,  tvith  Notes  by  the  Way  (1862,  8vo,  281 
]ip.),  an  interesting  review  of  the  work.  Walter  Lowry, 
Journal  of  a  Missionary  Visit  to  the  Stations  in  the  South 
Seas  in  1847  (12mo,  303  pp.).  A  Second  Journal  of  a 
Missionary  Visit  to  the  Friendly  and  Fiji  Islands  in  1850, 
edited  bj'  the  Rev.  Elijah  Iloole  (r2mo,  217  pp.).  Letter 
from  the  Rev.  Jos.  II.  Fletcher  (Auckland,  1851,  8vo,  100 
pp.).  William  Moister,  A  History  of  Wesley  an  Missions 
from  their  Commencement  to  1870  (small  8vo,  547  pp.). 
Itobert  Young,  The  Southern  lFo?-W,  journal  of  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Wesleyan  Conference  to  New  Zealand — 
Polynesia,  Australia,  and  Tasmania  (1854,  r2mo,  444  pp. ; 
the  same  work  in  2  pts.).     (G.  J.  S.) 

WESLEYAN  CONFERENCE,  British.    See  Wes- 
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WESLEYAN  CONFERENCE,  Fkencii.  Under 
this  head  we  propose  to  give  a  statement  of  the  spread 
of  Wesleyanism  across  the  English  Channel. 

I.  Origin  and  History. — Methodism  had  to  struggle 
hard  and  long  to  obtain  a  home  in  France ;  but  the  ef- 
forts of  many  j^ears  were  at  length  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. As  early  as  1779  Methodism  found  its  way  from 
Newfoundland  to  Jersey,  one  of  the  Channel  Islands  op- 
posite France.  Some  soldiers  in  a  regiment  from  Eng- 
land to  Jersev,  being  Methodists,  carried  their  religion 
with  them,  and  a  small  society  was  formed.  They  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Wesley  for  a  preacher,  and  Robert  Carr 
Brackenbury,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  layman  who  could  speak 
French,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Wesley  to  help  the  cause  there. 
In  1785  Dr.  Coke  visited  the  island,  and  in  178G  Adam 
Clarke  was  appointed  to  the  Norman  Islands  to  assist 
Mr.  Brackenbury.  In  1787  Mr.  Wesley  spent  a  fortnight 
on  the  islands,  preaching  and  exhorting  from  house  to 
house.  The  people  assembled  in  the  evenings  by  hun- 
dreds to  hear  him.  Mr.  Wesley  foresaw  that  Method- 
ists from  those  islands,  having  such  frequent  intercourse 
with  France,  would  soon  take  their  religion  there  also. 
In  1790  the  Rev.  John  de  Quetteville  and  INIr.  John  An- 
gel visited  some  of  the  villages  in  Normandy ;  and  find- 
ing small  congregations  of  French  Protestants,  joined 
them,  and  began  by  giving  personal  experiences  of  con- 
version. This  awakened  sympathy,  and  the  people  de- 
sired information. 

William  Mahy,  a  lay  preacher  in  Guernsey,  was  sent, 
and  was  ordained  in  1791  by  Dr.  Coke  to  preach.  He 
commenced  his  labors  at  Courcelle.  Dr.  Coke  then  went 
on  to  Paris,  taking  with  him  Mr.  De  Quetteville  and  Mr. 
Gibson ;  and  there  hired  a  room  for  a  month  near  the 
Seine.  Dr.  Coke  was  then  offered  a  suppressed  church 
in  Paris  for  ,£150,  which  would  hold  two  thousand  per- 
sons. This  will  show  the  low  state  to  which  religion 
had  then  fallen.  Infidelity  was  rampant,  the  priests  had 
all  been  killed  or  banished,  and  any  pastors  remaining 
did  not  favor  the  new  religion.  The  opposition  to  Mr. 
Mahy  broke  down  his  health,  and  ended  in  his  prema- 
ture death.  Dr.  Coke  soon  found  that  Paris  was  not 
favorable  to  Methodism,  and  retired.  Seed  was  sown  in 
several  villages  in  Normandy,  which  was  not  allowed 
to  die;  but  the  Revolution  following  so  quickly  on  these 
efforts  arrested  further  progress  then. 

In  the  history  of  Methodism  in  many  places,  when 
one  door  is  closed,  Divine  Providence  opens  another. 
So  it  was  in  France.  For  years  religion  in  every  form 
had  been  nearly  extinguished.  The  war  with  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  had  resulted  in  the  capture,  by  England,  of 
thousands  of  French  prisoners;  and  eleven  large  ships 
of  war  formed  the  prison-homes  of  those  men  in  the 
river  Medway.  In  1810  the  Rev.  William  Toase  be- 
gan to  visit  the  ships  and  speak  to  the  soldiers.  He 
was  heard  gladly;  and  began  to  preach  and  distribute 
French  Bibles,  and  converts  were  the  result.  In  1811 
Conference  appointed  Mr.  Toase  a  missionary  to  the 
French  ships  in  the  Sledway.  These  soldiers  were  ul- 
timately, after  1815,  returned  to  their  homes,  and  they 
took  their  religion  and  Bibles  with  tliem;  and  so  the 
way  was  prepared  for  tlie  renewed  introduction  of  Meth- 
odism. This  time  it  was  to  be  permanent ;  and  although 
it  has  had  a  slow  and  struggling  existence,  yet  the  sta- 
tistics will  show  that  it  has  survived,  if  it  has  not  ex- 
tended largely. 

After  the  peace  of  1814,  some  evangelists  again  com- 
menced to  labor  in  Normandy;  but  the  return  of  Bona- 
parte from  Elba  caused  them  to  fiee  for  safety,  leaving 
a  small  society  of  fourteen  members,  which  was  increased 
to  twenty- five  during  the  year.  After  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  the  return  home  of  prisoners,  the  Rev. 
William  Toase  went  to  France,  and  had  Richard  Ro- 
barts  and  Benjamin  Fraukland  as  his  colleagues.  In 
1818  Charles  Cook  followed  them.  He  studied  the  lan- 
guage, and  so  thoroughly  interested  himself  in  tlie  peo- 
ple that  for  forty  years  he  devoted  all  his  time,  strength, 
and  energy    to   promoting   Methodism   among   them. 
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He  is  consiilcred  the  chief  founder  of  Methodism 
in  that  country,  giving  not  only  his  own  life,  but  the 
lives  of  liis  two  sons,  to  the  same  work,  both  of  whom 
are  as  well  known  in  America  as  in  France.  Mr.  Cook 
became  a  doctor  of  divinity ;  and  when  lie  died,  in  July, 
1858,  jMerlc  d'Aubigne  wrote  concerning  him,  "The 
work  which  John  Wesley  did  in  (Jrcat  Britain  Charles 
Cook  has  done,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  on  the  Conti- 
nent." The  English  Conference  of  1824  appointed  Mr. 
Cook  to  commence  a  Jlethodist  mission  in  Palestine; 
but  the  dilliculties  being  so  great,  and  fiuids  not  avail- 
able, Mr.  Cook  did  not  leave  France.  lie  preached  his 
first  sermon  in  that  country  in  December,  1818.  The 
first  district  meeting  was  held  in  April,  1820,  when  there 
were  present  five  preachers — brethren  Toase,  Ollivier, 
Hawtrey,  Cook,  and  Henry  de  Jersey.  The  first  love- 
feast  was  held  the  week  after  the  district  meeting,  and 
it  proved  to  be  an  occasion  of  much  good,  and  was  long 
remembered. 

Up  to  the  year  1832  the  progress  was  slow  and  dis- 
couraging ;  but  the  surrounding  circumstances  sufficient- 
ly accounted  for  that  state  of  things.  The  Conference 
of  1833  sent  the  Eev.  Robert  Newstcad  to  give  the  mis- 
sion a  new  start,  and  the  members  were  nearly  doubled 
the  first  year.  In  1834:  James  Ilocart  joined  the  mis- 
sion, and  he  has  since  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the 
work.  He  still  survives;  and  at  the  English  Confer- 
ence of  1880  he  made  a  powerful  and  impressive  appeal 
on  behalf  of  the  extension  of  Methodism  in  France.  In 
1835  Matthew  Gallienne  joined  the  mission;  he  devot- 
ed manj'  j'ears  of  valuable  service  to  the  cause,  and  his 
son  is  at  the  present  time  tutor  in  theology  of  the  j'oung 
men  preparing  for  the  ministry.  The  reinvigorated 
mission  soon  showed  signs  of  the  new  power  infused 
into  it.  Kobert  Newstead  found  in  1833  a  total  mem- 
bership of  one  hundred  and  eleven;  in  eight  years  just 
one  thousand  were  added.  Eight  years  after  came  an- 
other Revolution  and  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy, 
which,  followed  by  increased  ditTiculties  in  conducting 
religious  worship,  soon  resulted  in  the  loss  of  nearly 
three  hundred  members.  Peaceful  times  followed,  and 
Dr.  Cook  lived  to  see  the  number  of  ministers  raised 
from  4  to  30,  and  the  members  from  29  to  144G — prog- 
ress wliich  would  have  been  thought  small  in  anj' 
coimtry  excepting  Catholic  France. 

In  1852  France  was  organized  into  a  separate  con- 
ference, and  affiliated  with  England.  It  had  then  17 
preachers  and  77G  members.  F'rance  was  divided  into 
two  districts;  and  in  1853  Jean  Paul  Cook  joined  the 
mission  as  a  catechist.  He  has  since  been  one  of  the 
most  devoted  and  successful  of  its  pastors.  There  were 
then  only  nine  circuits  in  all  France.  It  had  long  been 
imder  consideration  to  make  the  older  missions  of  Meth- 
odism self-sustaining,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  London  desired  to  be  relieved  of  the 
management  of  its  operations,  and  tliereby  give  the 
Frcncli  people  greater  facilities  for  uscfid  and  extended 
operations.  The  Rev.  Ur.  Beecham,  one  of  the  general 
secretaries,  assisted  in  completing  the  arrangements; 
and  with  the  presence  and  sanction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chas. 
Cook,  the  Conference  of  1852  adopted  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Missionary  Committee,  and  France  has  ever 
since  managed  her  own  agencies,  care  having  been  tak- 
en for  the  maintenance  and  security  of  Jlethodist  doc- 
trine and  discipline,  while  the  operations  may  take  a 
wider  scope.  Two  years  after  the  change,  eight  more 
preachers  were  at  work  and  three  hundred  members 
added  to  the  society.  The  largest  number  of  members 
ever  recorded  in  one  year  was  in  1870,  when  they  were 
reported  at  2049.  Tlien  came  the  Franco-German  war 
and  the  Commune,  which  caused  a  loss  of  over  two  hun- 
dred members  throughout  the  country.  In  1880,  owing 
mainly  to  the  want  of  financial  support — all  the  societies 
being  poor — the  total  membership  is  onh'  1789,  being 
about  one  hundred  less  than  at  the  end  of  the  last  war. 

Many  special  efforts  have  been  made  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  present  republic  to  encourage  and  advance 


Jlethodism  in  France.  Ten  thousand  dollars  a  year 
more  would  give  the  cause  an  impulse  such  as  it  has 
never  had  before.  There  is  more  eagerness  shown,  by 
both  men  and  women,  to  hear  the  (Jospel  and  read  relig- 
ious books  than  ever  before.  Tlie  Rev.  William  Gibson, 
A.B.,  has  for  some  years  been  using  his  utmost  elibrts, 
chiefly  in  evangelistic  labors;  but  wliat  is  one  in  so 
great  a  city  as  Paris?  There  is  a  bright  day  dawning 
for  Jlethodism  in  France  if  only  the  small  sum  named 
could  for  a  few  years  be  guaranteed  to  aid  the  work. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Jobson,  Rev.  William  Arthur,  AM.,  and 
other  leading  Methodists  from  England  have  rendered 
some  help;  but  such  help  guaranteed  for  three  or  five 
years  would  work  wonders  at  the  present  time.  Doors 
are  open  everj'where  for  preaching  the  Gospel;  and  for 
some  years  the  preachers  have  continued  their  labors  for 
only  a  bare  pittance  for  food  and  clothing.  The  French 
Conference  owns  a  newspaper  and  a  book-room ;  but  both 
are  languishing  for  want  of  patronage.  In  no  country 
in  the  world,  not  even  Ireland,  have  there  been  greater 
obstaclesin  the  way  of  making  progress  than  have  existed 
in  France;  but  now  financial  help  is  all  that  is  required 
to  make  Methodism  in  France  a  great  power  for  good. 

II.  Staiistics. — Tlie  following  table  will  exhibit  the 
numerical  progress  of  French  Methodism  : 


Yenr. 

Ministers. 

Members. 

Year. 

Ministers. 

Members. 

ISU... 

14 

1848... 

19 

890 

1S15... 

25 

1849... 

16 

775 

1S16... 

3 

35 

18.50... 

18 

7.'i5 

181T... 

4 

30 

1851... 

17 

813 

1818... 

4 

29 

1852... 

17 

770 

1819... 

5 

31 

1853... 

19 

808 

1820... 

5 

54 

18.54... 

25 

1098 

1821 . . . 

4 

S9 

1855. . . 

25 

1090 

1822... 

5 

63 

1856... 

23 

1178 

1823... 

5 

63 

1857... 

23 

1130 

1824... 

4 

119 

18.58... 

80 

1440 

1825. . . 

5 

120 

1859... 

26 

14.30 

1826. . . 

6 

135 

1860... 

27 

1480 

1827... 

5 

113 

1861... 

30 

1.500 

1828... 

6 

126 

1862... 

28 

1580 

1829... 

4 

123 

1863... 

24 

1522 

1830... 

5 

97 

1864. . . 

28 

ICOO 

1831... 

6 

91 

1865... 

31 

1058 

18.S2... 

7 

111 

I860... 

30 

1099 

1833... 

9 

134 

1867... 

29 

1890 

1834... 

11 

233 

1868... 

30 

1979 

1835... 

14 

464 

1869... 

35 

1985 

1836... 

14 

505 

1870... 

S6 

2049 

1837... 

14 

533 

1871... 

SO 

2049 

1838... 

16 

605 

1872. . . 

28 

1910 

1839... 

18 

731 

1878... 

32 

1S67 

1S40... 

20 

946 

1874... 

27 

1857 

1841... 

20 

1111 

1875... 

34 

1918 

1842... 

21 

1118 

1876... 

36 

1S83 

1843... 

22 

1157 

1877... 

37 

1905 

1844... 

21 

1211 

1878... 

29 

1888 

1845... 

21 

ns5 

1879... 

28 

1853 

1840... 

22 

1002 

1880... 

29 

1789 

1847... 

23 

972 

III.  Literature. — The  French  people  are,  on  the  whole, 
much  more  educated  than  manj'  nations  to  whom  the 
Gospel  has  been  sent.  Infidelity  and  poperj'  in  their 
worst  forms  have  been  the  chief  sources  of  opposition  to 
the  spread  of  vital  godliness  in  France.  From  an  ear- 
nest desire  to  instruct  the  people,  when  preaching  has 
been  forbidden,  about  a  dozen  preachers  belonging  to  the 
French  Conference  have  made  free  use  of  the  press  to 
enable  them  to  spread  divine  truth ;  and  although  the 
sales  of  some  of  the  books  have  been  but  small,  yet  their 
very  existence — copies  having  found  their  Avay  into  pub- 
lic libraries — has  often  proved  a  source  of  defence,  and 
in  other  ways  have  been  helpful  when  the  living  voice 
miglit  not  be  appealed  to. 

Dr.  Charles  Cook  issued  seven  publications.  A  vol- 
ume of  Christian  Sojiijs,  of  nearlj'  400  pages,  ran  through 
eight  editions  in  his  lifetime : — a  Letter  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Evangelical  Gazette  of  Geneva  (8vo,  24  pp.) : — The 
Life  of  Mrs.  Mary  Fletcher: — Joimial  of  I/ester  A  7m 
Rogers : — Aphorisms  on  Justif cation : — The  Loi:e  of  God 
to  a  Lost  Woiid,  a  reply  to  a  brochure  by  Dr.  Malau : — 
and  Wesley  and  Wesleyanism  Justified. 
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Jean  Paul  Cook,  besides  writing  most  interesting  Let- 
ters for  many  years  past  in  the  New  York  and  the  IVest- 
ern  Christian  Advocate,  has  issued  separate!}',  Organiza- 
tion of  Sunday-schools  (1847) : — Life  of  Charles  Cook 
(1862, 2G-1:  pp.)  -.—Letters  on  Peter  (a  pamphlet  of  30  pp.) : 
— and  The  Days  of  a  Young  Child  who  Loved  the  Saviour 
(rimo,  30  pp.). 

Henry  de  Jersey,  who  began  to  travel  in  1819,  and 
who  toiled  long  in  the  vineyard,  published  in  1837,  The 
Ijife  of  John  Nelson: — Letters  on  Sanctification  (12mo, 
150  pp.)  : — and  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  de  Quetteville 
(1847, 304  pp.).  His  son,  the  Rev.  Henry  T.  de  Jersey, 
has  also  issued  two  small  publications. 

The  venerable  John  de  Quetteville  may  be  considered 
the  father  of  the  French  Methodist  press.  He  was  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Wesley  as  a  preacher  to  the  French  in 
the  Channel  Islands  as  early  as  1786,  and  he  devoted 
nearly  sixty  years  of  liis  life  in  promoting  jMethodism 
among  the  French  people.  He  published  the  tirst  hymn- 
book  for  them ;  but  the  date  of  the  first  edition  is  uncer- 
tain. A  Collection  of  Methodist  Hymns,  in  French,  was 
first  published  in  London  in  178G,  the  first  j'ear  of  Mr. 
de  Quetteville's  labors  as  a  preacher,  but  it  is  attributed 
to  Mr.  R.  C.  Brackenbury;  so,  also,  is  another  and  larger 
collection  issued  in  1799.  Mr.  de  Quetteville  prepared 
and  issued  a  new  edition  of  the  hymn-book  in  1818,  in 
various  sizes.  In  the  same  year  he  translated  and  pub- 
lished in  French  John  Wesley's  Sermon  on  the  Truth  of 
Christianity.  He  afterwards  issued  French  translations 
of  other  sermons  by  John  Wesley.  He  translated  the 
Zi/e  of  William  Bramwell  into  French,  and  published 
it;  besides  which  he  was  for  thirty-four  years  the  editor 
of  the  Methodist  Magazine,  in  French.  The  Rev.  Mat- 
thew Gallienne  became  tlie  editor  after  Mr.  de  Quette- 
ville. 

Francis  Farjat,  who  served  the  ministr\'  from  1842  to 
1856,  published  a  volume  of  150  pages,  18mo,  on  the 
Spirit  and  Tendencies  of  the  Christians  called  Method- 
ists: — also  a  small  volume.  Notice  sur  Louis  Jaulmes: 
—  and  a  Biograjyhy  of  Mademoiselle  3Iarie  Temple 
(18rao,  60  pp.). 

L.  F.  Galland,  who  began  to  itinerate  in  1861,  issued 
a  pamphlet  appeal  of  90  pages:  Know  You  the  Truth 
of  Christianity. 

Matthew  Gallienne,  who  began  to  itinerate  in  the 
French  Conference  in  1835,  published  in  1868  a  Collec- 
tijn  of  Hymns  for  Sunday-schools,  edited  conjointh''  by 
himself  and  Mr.  Handcock.  He  also  issued,  for  four 
years,  a  monthly  periodical  called  Le  Missionnaire, 
which  would  have  done  much  good  had  it  been  patron- 
ized. As  the  editor  of  the  French  Methodist  Magazine, 
Mr.  Gallienne  rendered  great  and  permanent  service  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Philip  Guiton,  who  has  now  been  forty  years  in  the 
ministry,  published,  in  1846,  Histoire  du  Methodisme 
Wesleyan  dans  les  lies  de  la  Manche :— in  1864  he  pub- 
lished a  French  translation  of  Rev.  William  Arthur's 
Tongue  of  Fire. 

William  J.  Handcock,  who  travelled  many  years  in 
the  French  Conference  from  1838,  published  in  French  a 
Summary  of  the  Laws,  Organization,  and  Discipline  of 
the  English  Methodists,  in  1858,  a  pamphlet  of  50  pages: 
— also  An  Exposition  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  in 
1861, 

James  Hocart  has  devoted  forty-six  years  to  the  itin- 
erant ministry  in  France.  He  has  published  five  ser- 
mons on  sjiecial  occasions — namely,  Faith  the  Indispen- 
sable Condition  to  Success  in  the  Ministry: — The  Good 
Fight,  preached  at  the  ordination  of  Henry  T.  de  Jersey 
in  lS6o:—Tke  Christian  Pastor :— Purity  of  Heart:— 
and  The  Young  Servant  of  Christ  Encouraged.  He  has 
also  revised  a  new  edition  of  J/?-.  Wesley's  Sermons. 

John  Wesley  Lelievre  has  translated  and  published 
in  French  Mrs.  Phojbe  Palmer's  Way  of  Holiness :— and 
Faith  and  Its  Effects : —also  a  small  book,  The  Death 
of  the  Just. 

Matthew  Lelievre  published  in  1865  the  Life  of  John 


Louis  Rostan,  the  French  Missionary,  which  has  recent- 
ly been  translated  into  English  by  Rev.  A.  J.  French, 
A.B.,  and  published  at  the  Wesleyan  Conference  Office, 
under  the  title  of  the  .4  Ijnne  Missiomu-y.  He  has  also 
published,  in  French,  The  Life  of  John  Hunt,  Missionary 
to  the  Cannibals: — The  Life  and  ]Vo)-k  of  John  Wesley, 
a  valuable  biography,  which  has  been  published  in  Eng- 
lish, also,  at  the  Conference  Office : — also  a  Life  of  Paul 
Lelievre  (1868, 133  pp.). 

Luke  Pulsford,  who  has  now  completed  forty  years 
of  itinerant  work  in  France — commencing  his  labors  in 
1841 — has  published  a  Harmonized  Collection  of  Tunes 
and  Chants  for  Three  and  Four  Voices: — also  a  Collec- 
tion of  the  Propter  Names  in  the  New  Testament,  dedicat- 
ed to  the  fathers,  mothers,  and  children. 

John  Louis  Rostan,  the  Alpine  missionarj'-  from  1834 
to  1860,  published  Christian  Perfection  Explained  from 
Scripiture.  This  was  translated  into  English  by  a  lady, 
with  the  title  The  Path  Made  Plain.  He  also  publisli- 
ed  an  essay  on  Class-meetings  and  Christian  Experience. 

William  Toase,  one  of  the  apostles  of  French  Method- 
ism, published  several  Sermons  in  French: — 3Iemoirs 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ai-rive: — and  Rev.  Richard  Roharts, 
one  of  the  first  missionaries  to  France: — sl&o  An  Account 
of  the  Wesleyan  Mission  in  France: — and  Among  the 
French  Soldiers.     He  was  sixty  years  a  preacher. 

IV.  Presidents  of  the  French   Conference Charles 

Cook,  D.D., six  years;  Matthew  Gallienne,  twice;  Pierre 
Lucas,  twice;  James  Hocart,  twelve  years;  Luke  Puls- 
ford, twice ;  Emlle  F.  Cook,  A.B.,  twice ;  Jean  Paul  Cook, 
A.B.,  twice;  William  Cornforth,  twice — the  first  in  1852, 
the  last  in  1881,     (G.  J.  S.) 

WESLEYAN  CONFERENCE,  Irish,  This  is  a 
convenient,  if  not  exact,  designation  of  the  body  of 
Methodists  in  Ireland, 

I,  Origin  and  History. — It  is  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing fact  that  the  Palatines,  a  body  of  German  emi- 
grants, were  the  cause  of  introducing  Methodism  into 
Ireland ;  and  it  is  equally  interesting  to  know  that  some 
of  those  very  Palatines  were  the  originators  of  Meth- 
odism in  America.  About  the  year  1709,  these  emi- 
grants, a  set  of  sturdy  Protestants,  were  ruthlessly  per- 
secuted by  the  Romish  bigots  under  Louis  XIV,  and 
compelled  to  leave  their  paternal  home  in  Germanj% 
Some  thousands  settled  in  England,  others  went  to 
America ;  but  about  a  thousand  found  a  welcome  on 
Lord  Southwell's  estate  in  the  County  of  Limerick,  Ire- 
land, Each  family  was  allowed  eight  acres  of  ground 
on  lease,  at  five  shillings  per  acre  ;  and  the  government, 
in  order  to  encourage  the  Protestant  interest  in  the 
country,  engaged  to  pay  their  rent  for  twentj'  years. 
The  leases  were  for  three  lives ;  at  the  end  of  which  ex- 
orbitant rents  were  demanded,  and  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion set  in  about  1760,  which  led  some  of  the  best  fam- 
ilies to  find  a  home  in  America;  and  soon  afterwards 
Methodism  was  commenced  in  New  York  by  some  of 
those  emigrants, 

Methodism  was  introduced  into  Ireland  in  1747  by  a 
lay  preacher  named  Thomas  Williams,  He  formed  a 
society  in  Dublin ;  and  during  tlie  game  j'ear  John 
Wesley  made  his  first  visit  to  Ireland,  examined  per- 
sonally the  members  gathered  into  fellowship,  and  found 
them  strong  in  faith ;  and  wrote  respecting  those  who 
gathered  to  his  ministry,  "  What  a  nation  is  this !  every 
man,  woman,  and  cliild,  except  a  few  of  the  great  vul- 
gar, gladly  and  patiently  suffers  the  word  of  exhorta- 
tion." Crowds  gathered  to  hear  him,  including  many 
wealthy  citizens.  He  wrote  in  his  Journal  in  August, 
1747,  "  If  my  brother  or  I  could  have  been  here  for  a 
few  months,  I  question  if  there  might  not  have  been  a 
larger  society  in  Dublin  than  even  in  London  itself." 
After  spending  two  weeks  among  them,  he  returned  to 
London,  and  immediately  afterwards  sent  his  brother 
Charles,  and  Charles  Perronet,  of  Shoreham,  who  re- 
mained more  than  half  a  year  in  the  country  reaping 
much  fruit. 

At  Christmas  following,  John  Cennick  preached  a  ser- 
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mon  ill  Dublin  on  "  the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes."  A  popish  hearer,  ignorant  of  the  IJible, 
deemed  the  text  a  pure  Protestant  invention,  and  called 
the  Jlethodists  "Swaddlers" — a  title  which  clung  to 
them  lor  several  generations.  During  Charles  AVesley's 
visit  many  riotous  proceedings  were  witnessed  from  the 
papists  opposing  the  Methodists;  people  were  killed,  and 
mock  trials  were  held,  and  the  rioters  escaped,  the  pa- 
pists being  so  much  in  the  ascendant.  God  owned  the 
words  of  the  preacher.  Charles  Wesley  was  lirm,  so 
were  his  followers;  that  firmness  gave  courage  to  the 
infant  society.  On  the  public  Green,  out  of  doors,  Mr. 
Wesley  often  had  as  respectable  a  society  as  at  the 
Foundry;  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  so 
manifest  that  the  praj'ers  and  cries  of  the  penitents 
often  drowned  the  preacher's  voice.  Additions  were 
made  to  the  societj'  almost  daily,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
communicants  at  St.  Patrick's  were  usually  Methodists 
led  there  by  Mr.  Wesley  himself.  During  tliat  visit 
Charles  Wesley  often  preached  five  times  in  one  day; 
he  collected  subscriptions,  and  had  a  better  chapel 
erected.  The  Gospel  reclaimed  the  people  from  error 
and  sin,  and  persecution  bound  them  together  in  bonds 
of  affection. 

During  that  visit  Charles  Wesley  travelled  abroad 
into  the  conntr}'.  The  singing  of  the  Methodists  had  a 
most  winning  effect  on  the  Irish  people.  A  good  work 
was  begun  in  many  places,  and  in  some  a  spirit  of  trans- 
formation was  the  effect.  This  was  especially  the  case 
at  Tyrrell's  Cross.  The  people  there  had  been  wicked 
to  a  proverb ;  they  became  entirelj'  changed.  In  some 
places  the  dragoons  had  to  be  called  for  their  protec- 
tion ;  the  soldiers  became  converts,  and  were  the  cause 
of  spreading  Methodism.  When  John  Wesley  returned 
to  Dublin  in  March,  1748,  Charles  left  for  England,  with 
the  blessings  of  hundreds  of  converts. 

Robert  Swindells,  a  lay  preacher,  accompanied  John 
Wesley,  and,  being  especially  adapted  for  both  the  work 
and  the  people,  was  made  a  great  blessing.  Mr.Wes- 
le\'  began  his  work  by  preaching  every  morning  at  five 
o'clock— a  plan  not  congenial  to  the  dilatory  Irish  ;  but 
they  crowded  to  hear  him  in  most  places.  During  this 
second  visit  he  found  out  more  of  the  real  Irish  charac- 
ter, and  formed  no  sanguine  hopes  of  the  success  of 
Methodism  among  the  Irish.  He  tried  both  persua- 
sion and  threatening  in  his  sermons;  but  the  people, 
while  eating  up  every  word,  did  not  appear  to  digest 
any  portion.  What  was  Mr.  Wesley's  discovery  in 
1748  was  the  experience  of  Henry  jMoore  in  1788,  and 
also  of  Gideon  Ouseley  in  1828.  The  same  may  also 
be  said  of  the  Irish  people  to-day.  Traversing  Ireland 
for  three  months,  numerous  societies  were  formed,  and 
half  a  dozen  excellent  preachers  from  England  were  la- 
boring among  them. 

Charles  Wesley  returned  to  Ireland  soon  after  John 
left,  and  he  revisited  the  places  into  which  he  had  intro- 
duced Jlethodism  a  year  previously.  In  Cork  he  ob- 
served a  great  moral  change  had  come  over  the  people. 
Swearing  was  now  seldom  heard  in  the  streets,  and  the 
altars  and  churches  were  crow^ded  with  devout  worship- 
pers. He  preached  to  ten  thousand  people  out  of  doors ; 
even  the  clergy  came  to  hear  him.  Keturning  to  Eng- 
land, a  tierce  storm  of  opposition  was  raised  against  the 
Methodists  in  Cork,  led  by  a  ballad-singer  named  But- 
ler. The  mayor  of  the  city  favored  the  persecutors ; 
and  when  the  Methodists  applied  for  protection,  the 
mayor  said  in  reply  that "  the  law  protected  the  priests, 
but  not  the  Methodists;"  after  which  declaration,  pub- 
licly, the  rioters  became  furious.  The  whole  city  was 
excited.  Charles  Wesley  and  all  the  preachers  who 
had  been  in  Cork  were  charged  before  the  assizes  as 
persons  of  ill-fame  and  vagabonds.  The  judge  soon 
discovered  the  nature  of  the  'case  and  the  character  of 
the  witnesses,  and  the  case  assumed  a  better  aspect  in 
court ;  but  the  mischief  done  at  Cork  that  year  was  not 
remedied  for  many  years  afterwards.  The  preachers 
were  vindicated ;  yet  two  years  afterwards,  when  John 


Wesley  was  again  in  Cork,  he  was  assailed  with  ter- 
rible violence;  but  God  has  his  own  way  of  defending 
those  who  do  his  work.  When  the  mayor  encouraged 
the  rioters,  some  of  the  soldiers  were  converted,  and 
they  became  stanch  Methodists,  coming  in  a  body  to 
the  preaching  services ;  protection  was  tliereby  secured, 
and  the  work  prospered.  Methodism  took  permanent 
root  in  that  city;  and  in  1755  Mr.  Wesley  was  received 
by  the  mayor  at  the  Mansion-house ;  and  his  visit  to 
the  place  was  then  considered  an  honor  to  the  city. 

The  first  Jlethodist  sermon  preached  in  Limerick 
was  by  Ilobert  Swindells,  in  March,  1740.  He  had  been 
in  Ireland  just  one  year,  and  had  accompanied  John 
Wesley  in  his  tour,  and  had  learned  much  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  people.  He  also  accompanied  Charles  Wes- 
ley in  his  Irish  journeys.  Swindells  had  not  a  gracious 
reception  at  Limerick ;  but,  though  he  had  a  rabble 
audience,  he  preached  daily  on  the  Parade,  whicli  was 
at  that  time  a  courageous  act.  In  his  congregation  one 
day  was  a  young  man,  educated  for  the  Komish  priest- 
hood, who  was  convinced  of  sin  so  deeply  that  he  could 
not  rest  away  from  the  Jlethodist  services,  and  who  a 
few  weeks  after  was  converted,  and  joined  the  society 
at  Newmarket  in  1749.  That  young  man  was  Thomas 
Walsh,  the  first-fruit  of  street-preaching  in  Ireland,  one 
of  the  most  pious,  useful,  and  accomplished  preachers 
Methodism  ever  had  in  her  ranks. 

Philip  Guier,  one  of  the  Palatines,  was  another  con- 
vert to  Methodism  at  that  earl}'  period.  He  carried  his 
religion  to  the  little  colony  among  whom  he  resided. 
Mr.  Wesley's  preachers  were  invited  to  preach  among 
them.  Tlie  colonists  greeted  them  and  welcomed  them 
with  joy,  and  soon  a  society  was  formed  with  Guier  as 
the  leader  of  the  infant  church. 

In  1752  Mr.  Wesley  was  again  at  Limerick,  on  which 
occasion  he  convened  the  first  Irish  Conference.  There 
were  present  John  Wesley,  S.  Larwood,  J.  Haughton, 
Joseph  Cownley,  J.  Fisher,  Thomas  Walsh,  Jacob  Row- 
ell,  T.  Kead,  Robert  Swindells,  J.  Whitgood,  and  J. 
Morris.  These,  excepting  J.  Morris,  formed  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's staff  of  preachers  in  Ireland  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century.  In  1750  Mr.  Wesley  again  visited  Lim- 
erick, and  now  for  the  first  time  preached  in  Ballin- 
garry,  the  home  of  Philip  Embury  and  Barbara  Heck, 
both  of  whom  were  members  of  Wesley's  congregation. 
Much  of  the  future  of  Methodism  in  the  world  of  Amer- 
ica depended  upon  that  visit  and  those  sermons,  with 
Embury  and  Heck  as  part  of  his  audience.  Wesley 
sa3-s  of  that  service,  in  his  Journal,  "  I  found  much  life 
among  this  plain,  artless,  serious  people.  Tlie  whole 
town  came  together  in  the  evening,  and  praised  (jiod 
for  the  consolation.  Many  of  those  who  are  not  out- 
wardly joined  with  us  walk  in  the  light  of  God's  coun- 
tenance; yea,  and  have  divided  themselves  into  classes 
in  imitation  of  our  brethren,  with  whom  they  live  in 
perfect  harmony."  Here  are  the  germs  of  that  jMeth- 
odism  which  ten  years  later  originated  tlie  first  JNIetli- 
odist  society  in  New  York,  and  in  America.  At  the 
first  Irish  Conference  Mr.  Wesley  suspected  one  of  the 
preachers  of  a  Calvinistic  leading,  of  which,  he  ob- 
served, he  had  as  great  a  dread  as  he  had  of  the  plague. 

In  1758  Mr.  Wesley  again  held  a  conference  in  Ire- 
land, at  which  fourteen  preachers  were  present;  and 
though  the  record  of  its  proceedings  is  compressed 
within  a  few  lines,  yet  it  is  most  satisfactory.  In  17G0 
Mr.  Wesley  was  again  among  the  Palatines,  when  he 
"  observed  the  ravages  of  emigration."  How  little  did 
he  then  foresee  what  immense  advantages  woulil  follow 
that  emigration !  else  he  would  have  used  other  words 
to  describe  tlie  events  he  then  witnessed. 

Popish  influence  was  unsparingly  exercised  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  Methodism  in  Ireland.  Mobs  continued 
to  be  gathered,  assuming  often  frightful  and  perilous 
severity;  while  at  other  times  Providence,  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  delivered  the  worshippers.  Once  at 
Clones,  a  popish  rabble  violently  assaulted  the  Method- 
ists in  the   market  -  place,  when  suddenly  a  veteran 
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Scotch  military  pensioner  took  his  post  by  a  tree  in  the 
market-place,  musket  in  hand,  declaring  he  would  shoot 
the  first  man  who  disturbed  the  meeting.  The  terrible 
earnestness  of  the  man  awed  the  people  into  submis- 
sion •  and  he  kept  guard  there  regularly  for  several 
weeks. 

Ireland  was  helpful  to  America  in  more  ways  than 
historians  record.  Soon  after  the  first  society  was  formed 
in  New  York,  Charles  White  and  Kichard  Sause,  two 
Dublin  Methodists,  arrived  in  New  York;  and  they 
were  liberal  contributors  to  John  Street  Chapel.  Some 
years  afterwards  Kichard  Sause  recrossed  the  Atlantic, 
settled  in  London,  and  became  one  of  the  trustees  of 
Mr.  Wesley's  chapel  in  the  City  Koad,  where  he  was  in- 
terred. 

Methodism  won  many  converts  from  popery,  as  well 
as  from  the  peasantry  of  Ireland.  Jlr.  Wesley  sent  to 
that  countrj'  some  of  the  best  preachers  he  had ;  and 
with  untiring  zeal  they  labored  year  by  year,  witness- 
ing alternately  vicissitudes  and  progress ;  but  the  root 
of  Methodism  was  fixed  in  the  soil,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  saved  Protestantism  in  that  country.  In 
1773  the  two  families  of  Embury  and  Heck,  with  an- 
other Irish  family  named  Lawrence,  removed  to  Canada, 
and  they  introduced  Methodism  into  that  country.  In 
1775  Lawrence  Couglilan,  another  Irish  Methodist,  with 
two  others,  founded  Methodism  in  the  Norman  isles; 
while  Remington,  another  Irish  Methodist,  established 
Methodism  in  Newfoundland.  Emigration  has  impov- 
erished Methodism  in  every  part  of  Ireland ;  but  that 
emigration  has  resulted  in  an  amount  of  extension 
which  never  could  have  been  realized  by  other  means. 
Methodism  was  often  carried  to  and  planted  in  the 
new  homes  of  emigrants  j-ears  before  it  would  have 
reached  them  by  invitation.  Ireland  has  peculiar 
claims  on  those  countries  to  which  its  emigrants  have 
carried  their  religion.  During  Dr.  IMcClintock's  visit 
to  his  family  homestead,  in  the  County  of  Tyrone, 
Ireland,  he  went  into  a  humble  cabin  inhabited  by  a 
poor  widow.  A  friend  introduced  the  doctor  as  from 
America.  Instantly  the  aged  widow's  fading  eye 
brightened  as  in  her  early  daj-s,  and  she  said,  instant- 
1\',  "America?  Ah,  then,  sir,  do  you  know  our  Eliza?" 
That  may  be  thought  to  be  a  simple  question  ;  but  re- 
membering that  there  is  scarcely  a  homestead  but  has 
its  representative  in  America,  such  sympathy  is  easily 
accounted  for. 

In  1789  Mr.  Wesley  presided  for  the  last  time  at  the 
Irish  Conference,  then  composed  mainly  of  Irishmen, 
those  English  preachers  who  had  done  such  good 
service  having  been  returned  to  their  own  Conference. 
Mr.  Wesley's  record  is  worthy  to  be  transcribed.  He 
says,  "I  never  had  between  forty  and  fifty  such  preach- 
ers together  in  Ireland  before,  all  of  whom  we  have  rea- 
son to  hope  are  alive  to  God,  and  earnestly  devoted  to 
his  service,  men  of  sound  experience,  deep  piety,  and 
strong  understanding."  As  if  foreseeing  his  own  death, 
Mr.  Wesley  sent  Dr.  Coke,  in  1790,  to  hold  the  first  Con- 
ference formally.  Dr.  Coke  took  that  nomination  as  the 
yearly  president  of  the  Irish  Conference,  and  he  contin- 
ued to  occupy  that  position,  in  conjunction  with  John 
Crook  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In 
1790  there  were  in  Ireland  15  circuits,  G7  preachers,  and 
14,000  members.  No  minutes  were  published  of  the 
early  Irish  conferences,  apart  from  those  of  the  English 
Methodists. 

Historical  accuracy  makes  it  necessary  to  name  an 
unpleasant  dispute  which  arose  in  an  informal  confer- 
ence held  by  Mr.  Wesley  in  1778,  to  consider  and  deter- 
mine a  dispute  which  had  arisen  among  his  societies  in 
reference  to  the  separation  of  the  Methodists  from  the 
Church.  The  Rev.  Edward  Smythe  had  been  driven 
from  the  Irish  Church  for  his  Methodist  preaching. 
He  had  joined  the  Methodist  ministry  and  had  indis- 
creetly urged  the  need  for  separation  from  the  Church. 
Mr.  Wesley  heard  the  arguments,  but  ruled  that  sepa- 
ration was  not  desirable.    He  visited  Ireland  more  than 


twenty  times,  and  nothing  gave  the  Methodists  there 
greater  pleasure  than  to  see  him  and  to  hear  his  voice. 
His  last  visit  was  attended  by  circumstances  which 
were  not  of  an  encouraging  nature.  Dr.  Coke  had  been 
using  his  utmost  efforts  to  introduce  Methodist  services 
in  church  hours.  This  innovation  was  stoutly  resisted 
by  the  leading  laymen,  of  whom  Mr.  Arthur  Keene  and 
Mr.  Kichard  D'Olier  were  the  chief.  They  presented 
a  memorial  to  Mr.  Wesley  against  the  action  of  Dr. 
Coke.  Letters  and  memorials  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion, and  Mr.  Wesley  determined  against  the  proposed 
change,  while  Dr.  Coke  had  a  considerable  following 
among  the  peoi)le  of  his  waj'-  of  thinking.  The  result 
was,  before  Mr.  Wesley's  death,  a  divided  society  in  Dub- 
lin. After  Mr.  Wesley's  death.  Dr.  Coke  was  able  to  urge 
his  opinions  with  more  determination,  and  they  served 
to  alienate  from  the  doctor  some  of  his  dearest  and  best 
friends  in  Dublin,  and  the  progress  of  the  work  of  God 
was  proportionably  hindered.  In  1790  Mr.  Wesley  was 
pleased  to  know  that  in  Dublin  he  had  one  of  tlie  largest 
societies  in  his  Connection,  very  few  being  larger. 

Dr.  Coke  became  the  apostle  of  Ireland  after  the 
death  of  Wesley.  He  visited  the  country  twentj'-five 
times  at  his  own  cost ;  gave  freely  of  his  own  money  to 
the  preachers  and  the  new  erections  of  chapels;  trav- 
elled and  preached  all  over  the  country;  and  the  society 
advanced  rapidly  under  his  superintendence.  In  1782, 
when  he  first  presided  at  their  Conference,  the\'  had  only 
15  circuits  and  GOOO  members.  In  1813,  after  a  lapse 
of  thirtj'-one  years,  there  were  56  circuits  and  28,770 
members.  All  this  was  in  spite  of  ditficulties,  persecu- 
tions, and  resistance  almost  insurmountable.  From  1795 
to  1798,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Rebellion,  the  suf- 
ferings and  even  tortures  of  the  Methodists,  perhaps  the 
most  loyal  people  in  the  country,  were  too  horrible  to 
relate.  Their  very  loyalty  caused  the  malignity  of  the 
rebels;  but  God  was  on  their  side,  and  had  raised  up 
among  them  two  or  three  ministers  whose  labors  saved 
the  societies.  Especially  were  the  untiring  labors  of 
the  Rev.  Adam  Averell  made  a  great  blessing  to  the 
whole  country.  Educated  for  the  Church,  after  a  few 
years'  service  in  that  body,  he  became  a  Methodist,  and, 
having  abundant  means  of  his  own,  began  to  itinerate 
all  over  Ireland,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Wesley 
had  done,  encouraging  the  members,  administering  the 
sacraments,  attending  and  presiding  over  quarterly 
meetings,  opening  new  chapels,  and  introducing  IMeth- 
odism  into  new  localities.  During  half  a  century  that 
devoted  servant  of  God  ceased  not  to  exert  all  his  en- 
ergies and  influence  on  behalf  of  Methodism,  while  he 
himself,  like  Wesley,  as  an  ordained  clergyman,  was 
permitted  occasionally  to  preach  in  churches,  and  with- 
out permission  preached  continuously,  often  dailv,  in  the 
open  air  to  listening  multitudes.  In  those  excursions 
which  he  made  he  witnessed  many  extraordinary  man- 
ifestations of  the  divine  power,  both  during  his  sermons 
and  in  prayer-meetings  afterwards.  During  the  twenty 
years  of  Dr.  Coke's  superintendence  of  Jlethodism  in 
Ireland,  INIr.  Averell  was  generallj'  appointed  their  rep- 
resentative to  the  English  Conference,  and  for  many 
years  accompanied  Dr.  Coke  from  Ireland  to  England 
for  that  purpose,  the  two  taking  turns  in  preaching  in 
the  towns  through  which  they  passed  on  their  journeys. 
When,  in  1818,  the  Irish  societies  were  divided  on  the 
sacrament  and  Church  question,  Mr.  Averell  took  sides 
with  those  who  formed  "  The  Primitive  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odists," thought  by  some  to  be  the  seceders.  He  was 
appointed  their  president,  organized  their  societies,  es- 
tablished for  them  a  magazine  and  book-room,  and  re- 
mained true  to  their  society  and  interests  till  his  death, 
Jan.  16,  1847,  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety-two  years. 

Methodism,  while  struggling  with  poverty',  opposi- 
tion, and  cruelty,  yet  was  often  favored  in  a  remarkable 
manner  by  Divine  Providence.  At  the  time  of  the  great 
Rebellion  Methodism  saved  Dublin  from  being  sacked 
by  the  rebels,  whose  intention  to  march  on  that  city 
was  secretly  made  known  to  a  Methodist  citizen.     He 
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at  once  communicated  with  the  lord-lieutenant,  who  sent 
out  the  soldiers  to  meet  the  rebels,  and  they  were  de- 
feated and  the  city  saved.  Dr.  Coke  came  to  Dublin, 
interceded  with  the  authorities,  found  that  Alexander 
Knox,  Mr.  Wesley's  fjreat  friend,  was  [>rivate  secretary 
to  lord  Castlcreagh,  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
through  him  obtained  permission  for  the  Conference  to 
meet  in  Dublin,  when  bylaw  more  than  five  persons  were 
forbidden  to  meet  for  any  purpose,  and  secured  safe-con- 
voys for  the  preachers  to  travel.  At  that  Conference  it 
was  resolved  to  establish  home  missions,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide preaching  for  the  people  in  their  native  language. 
The  two  missionaries  first  appointed  were  James  M'Quigg 
and  Charles  Graham.  The  former  was  both  a  scholar 
and  an  able  preacher.  He  toiled  as  a  missionary  till  his 
health  broke  down,  then  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
preparation  and  editing  of  the  Bible  in  the  Irish  tongue, 
which  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  published. 
lie  brought  out  a  second  edition,  and,  while  preparing 
a  third  edition  for  press,  closed  a  career  of  toil  and  suf- 
fering, leaving  behind,  in  that  Irish  Bible,  a  work  which 
was  a  blessing  to  thousands  after  his  death.  Charles 
Graham  was  a  man  of  dauntless  Irish  courage.  At 
twenty-five  his  eyes  were  opened  to  see  his  lost  con- 
dition. He  had  been  both  Churchman  and  papist,  but, 
finding  no  soul-rest  till  he  found  Methodism,  his  char- 
acter was  soon  discovered  by  Mr.Weslej^,  who  sent  him 
out  as  a  missionary  in  Kerry  County.  Few  of  the  Irish 
evangelists  had  more  trials  than  Graham,  and  few  knew 
better  how  to  meet  and  conquer  them.  Bartley  Camp- 
bell was  another  who  had  been  an  ardent  papist,  and 
became  an  eccentric  but  enthusiastic  missionary.  More 
extensively  usefid  than  any  who  had  preceded  him  in 
mission  work  was  Gideon  Ouselc}',  who  devoted  a  long 
life  to  spreading  divine  truth  in  the  form  of  Methodism 
among  the  Irish  people.  The  Life  and  Labors  of  that 
eminent  preacher  and  defender  of  truth,  by  the  Eev. 
William  Arthur,  has  perpetuated  his  character  and 
work.  He  and  Graham  often  travelled  together  and 
assisted  each  other;  butOuseley  will  always  be  consid- 
ered the  chief  Methodist  Irish  missionary,  which  posi- 
tion he  occupied  for  forty  years.  He  labored  as  hard 
with  his  pen  as  his  tongue,  and  his  writings,  Avhen  pub- 
lished, were  at  times  more  helpful  to  the  cause  of  God 
than  his  verbal  utterances.  The  improved  religious 
character  of  Ireland  now  is  largely  due  to  Gideon 
Ouseley's  labors. 

Ireland,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  much  benefited 
by  these  labors  as  other  countries.  Methodism  would 
have  been  mighty  in  that  country'  had  not  emigration, 
continuing  year  by  year  for  half  a  century,  deprived 
it  of  thousands  of  its  Methodist  converts.  In  fifteen 
years  fully  ten  thousand  members  were  reported  at 
successive  conferences  as  having  emigrated  to  America. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  drawback  to  the  progress  of  the 
work.  In  1801  the  English  Conference,  unable  to  meet 
the  claims  of  its  own  societies,  and  having  to  borrow 
money  to  sustain  its  own  agencies,  was  obliged  to  dis- 
continue the  pecuniary  assistance  it  had  cheerfullj'  ren- 
dered the  Irish  Conference.  Dr.  Coke  immediately  vis- 
ited Ireland.  To  provide  for  that  emergency  a  fund  of 
£1200  was  raised  by  special  effort,  out  of  which  the 
debts  were  paid,  and  a  book-room  established  as  a  means 
to  raise  money.  Tiie  institution  was  of  great  utility  to 
the  cause ;  but  instead  of  being  financially  helpful,  mon- 
ey had  to  be  borrowed  to  keep  it  going,  and  soon  the 
debts  were  £8000,  the  interest  on  which  absorbed  all 
the  public  collection  on  behalf  of  the  book-room.  The 
preachers  taxed  themselves  yearly  for  many  years  to 
reduce  the  debt.  Their  difficulties  from  limited  re- 
sources continued  nearly  twenty  years,  and  after  the  di- 
vision in  the  society  in  1818,  the  burden  on  the  Irish 
preachers  became  so  oppressive  that  the  English  Confer- 
ence generously  granted  them  £000  a  year  from  the  con- 
tingent fund.  Still  the  debt  was  not  cancelled,  and  in 
1828  the  Irish  preachers  again  taxed  themselt-es,  and 
by  a  special  effort  raised  £1850  towards  clearing  off  the 


£8000  still  remaining  of  debt.  During  the  year  follow- 
ing the  people  raised  £7200,  so  the  debt  was  cancelled. 
But  who  can  tell  the  sacrifices  the  preachers  had  to 
make  to  raise  that  sum  in  maintenance  of  their  several 
agencies  V  During  sixteen  years  they  almost  staggered 
under  heavy  financial  burdens,  but  they  slackened  not 
in  their  devotion  for  the  salvation  of  their  benighted 
countrymen. 

The  great  trouble  of  the  Methodists  in  Ireland  was 
the  sacramental  question.  Unlike  their  English  breth- 
ren, they  were  barely  content  with  their  position  as  a 
society  without  full  church  privileges.  When  the  Eng- 
lish Methodists  agitated  for  and  obtained  permission  in 
1797  for  their  ministers  to  administer  the  sacraments, 
the  Irish,  having  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Averell  so  frequent- 
ly with  them  to  administer  the  sacraments,  did  not 
claim  for  their  preachers  generally  their  full  pastoral 
rights.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Coke  the  members  in 
society  had  so  often  to  be  taken  either  to  Church  or  to 
the  I'resbyterians  for  the  sacraments,  according  to  the 
leaning  of  the  preacher,  that  they  became  greatly  dissat- 
isfied, and  in  181G  there  arose  a  strong  determination  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  the  people  to  have  the  sacraments 
from  their  own  ministers.  There  was  also  another  par- 
ty equally  determined  to  abide  by  the  old  rule  and  go 
to  Church  for  the  ordinances.  For  more  than  two  years 
the  contention  continued,  both  parties  being  equally  de- 
termined to  have  their  own  way.  The  Kev.  Adam 
Averell  had  long  been  the  apostle  of  the  Irish  Method- 
ists, travelling  constantly  among  them,  giving  his  mon- 
ey, relieving  their  sufferings,  directing  their  official  meet- 
ings, and  administering  the  sacraments.  Several  thou- 
sands resolved  to  adhere  to  the  old  plan,  and  at  the  Con- 
ference of  181G,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  presiding,  the  Eev. 
Adam  Averell  and  IMr.  Tobias  were  the  chief  speakers — 
the  former  for,  the  latter  against,  continuing  the  old  plan. 
Throughout  the  societies  the  people  were  divided,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1816  a  Conference  was  held  at  Clones  of 
those  represen  tati ves  who  favored  the  old  plan.  Through 
hope  of  avoiding  a  separation,  there  was  too  much  hesi- 
tation and  deliberation.  In  1817  two  conferences  were 
held,  the  second  one  at  Clones,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Av- 
erell, who  was  unanimously  chosen  their  president.  The 
naain  body  of  the  preachers  voted  for  tlie  sacraments; 
the  party  led  by  Mr.  Averell  maintained  the  original 
plan.  In  January,  1818,  a  meeting  of  representatives 
of  circuits  was  held  at  Clones,  when  those  who  adhered 
to  Mr.  Averell  and  primitive  custom  resolved  on  a  form 
of  general  principles,  and  formed  the  Primitive  Wesley- 
an  Methodist  Society.  They  were  not  a  Churcli ;  their 
preachers  claimed  no  ministerial  rank,  assumed  no  min- 
isterial titles,  and  performed  no  proper  ministerial  func- 
tions. They  preached  to  the  people,  and  led  them  to 
other  churches  for  the  ordinances.  In  that  uncertain 
condition  they  certainly  prospered  for  a  time,  and  dur- 
ing 1818  over  two  thousand  members  Avere  added  to 
them,  and  in  1819  over  four  thousand  additions  were 
made.  This  section  of  the  original  society  was  led  by 
Mr.  Averell  during  the  rest  of  his  protracted  life.  In 
years  following  they  maintained  their  separate  condi- 
tion amid  various  vicissitudes,  and  for  just  sixty  years 
they  endured  hardships  and  privations  greater  than 
they  need  have  done.  Happilj'  they  came  to  an  end 
at  the  Conference  of  1878.  In  the  address  from  the 
Irish  to  the  English  Conference  of  that  year  is  this 
record,  "  This  Conference  has  been  notable  for  the  con- 
summation of  the  union  with  the  Primitive  Wesleyan 
Society,  so  long  under  consideration.  The  final  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  was  marked  by  great  thoroughness 
and  good  feeling,  and  the  decision  arrived  at  with  a 
hearty  unanimity.  When  the  two  conferences  came  to- 
gether it  was  a  time  long  to  be  remembered,  and  it  was 
evident  to  all  that  the  spirit  of  God  was  eminently  in 
their  midst.  Tlie  only  breach  which  has  occurred  in 
Irish  Methodism  was  thus  healed." 

The  parent  society  was  known  for  some  time  as  the 
Sacramentarians,  because  the  preachers  had  voted  them- 
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selves  to  the  prLvilege  of  administering  the  ordinances 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  —  a  privilege  they 
ought  to  have  had  from  the  lirst.  Tiie  vote  carried 
with  it  an  immense  amount  of  pecuniary  loss  and  hard- 
ship. During  the  four  years  of  tlie  struggle  (181-1-18), 
an  annual  decrease  of  members  was  reported,  and  in 
1817  no  less  than  7500  retired ;  but  in  1819  they  had  an 
increase  of  over  3500,  and  the  Separatists  had  an  in- 
crease of  over  -4000,  so  that  neither  party  could  com- 
plain of  apparent  want  of  success.  The  greatest  hinder- 
ance  to  prosperity  was  the  continued  emigration  from 
Ireland  to  America,  by  which  for  many  years  the  so- 
ciety lost  not  less  than  a  thousand  members  annually. 
The  yearly  visits  as  presidents  of  their  Conference  of 
such  preachers  as  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  Richard  Keece, 
Richard  Watson,  Dr.  Bunting,  Robert  Newton,  and  oth- 
er leading  ministers  from  England,  greatly  encouraged 
the  patient  toilers.  Their  financial  privations  were  very 
great;  but  they  labored  most  energetically,  though  it 
was  up-hill  work  all  the  way;  yet  in  1839,  the  centena- 
ry year,  they  numbered  over  150  preachers  and  more 
than  26.000  members.  During  the  same  year  they  con- 
tributed £1-1,500  to  the  Centenary  Fund.  That  liberal- 
it}'  in  their  poverty  was  marvellous,  and  shows  the  spir- 
it of  self-denial  which  animated  them  all.  In  addition 
to  all  this  effort,  they  established  schools  in  Dublin, 
Cork,  and  Belfast,  and,  aided  by  the  muniticent  contri- 
butions of  American  Methodists,  they  built  and  estab- 
lished a  Methodist  College  at  Belfast.  The  AVesleyan 
Connectional  School  in  Dublin,  opened  in  1845,  was  to 
secure  to  Methodists  in  the  South  a  high-class  educa- 
tion. The  college  in  Belfast,  opened  in  August,  1868, 
combines  both  a  public-school  and  college.  In  the  for- 
mer, boys  are  prepared  for  a  collegiate  course  of  train- 
ing; and  in  the  college  two  classes  of  students  are  re- 
ceived— one  consisting  of  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
the  other  those  intended  for  commercial  pursuits.  Un- 
dergraduates of  the  Queen's  University  also  attend  its 
classes  of  instruction. 

There  have  been  heroic  men  in  their  ranks,  who  have 
fought  and  labored  with  marvellous  zeal  and  energy, 
Charles  (iraham  was  a  gray-headed  veteran  of  seventy- 
four  years,  who  died  in  triumph  in  April,  1824.  Will- 
iam Hamilton  broke  down  in  1816,  but  he  ceased  not  to 
labor  until  October,  1843,  when  he  closed  a  ministerial 
career  of  lifty-six  years,  aged  eighty -two.  Gideon 
Ouseley  was  abroad  preaching  out-of-doors  at  seventy- 
four,  active  as  ever,  and  delivering  twenty  sermons  in 
the  week.  He  died  a  victor's  death,  in  Dublin,  May 
14,  1839,  aged  seventy-eight.  To  these  may  be  added 
Richard  Boardman,  James  Morgan,  Andrew  Blair,  James 
M'MuUen,  John  M'Adara,  Thomas  Barber  (who  sent 
Adam  Clarke  into  the  ministry),  Lanktree,  Tobias, 
Stewart,  Waugh,  and  others.  Besides  these,  how  many 
Methodists  from  Ireland  have  entered  the  ministry  both 
in  England  and  America — such  men  as  Henry  Moore, 
Adam  Clarke,  William  Thompson,  Walter  GrilHth,  and 
William  Arthur,  all  of  whom  were  presidents  of  both 
the  English  and  the  Irish  Conference,  and  the  transplant- 
ing of  whom  impoverished  the  Church  which  reared 
them !  Think  also  of  the  ministers  from  Ireland  now 
ia  America!  But  these  we  have  not  si^ace  to  name. 
Irish  Methodists  have  helped  to  found  their  denomina- 
tion in  America,  Canada,  Australia,  Africa,  and  India; 
and  while  thus  helping  others  everywhere  with  their 
best  men,  they  were  left  to  struggle  on,  in  their  own 
land,  with  but  little  help  from  any  but  themselves. 
Irish  Methodists  have  a  roll  of  honor  which  will  never 
1)0  surpassed  in  the  Church  militant;  and  in  the  Church 
triumphant  none  will  receive  greater  commendation  than 
those  whose  names  have  just  been  given,  and  hundreds 
of  others  who  were  their  colaborers  and  joint  sufferers. 
Rev.  William  Crook,  D.D.,  has  a  copious  history  of  Irish 
Methodism  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

In  1877,  as  a  preparation  for  the  union  with  the  Irish 
Primitive  Wesleyans,  the  Irish  Methodist  Conference 
first  admitted  laymen  to  participate  with  the  ministers 


in  the  Annual  Conference.  This  act  of  grace  was  done 
in  Ireland  one  year  before  it  was  adopted  by  the  Eng- 
lish Conference.  In  1878  the  Primitive  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference came  in  a  body  to  the  Conference  of  the  parent 
society,  and  both  united  to  form  one  community,  after 
having  had  a  separate  existence  for  just  sixty  years. 
The  highest  number  of  members  the  Irish  Conference 
ever  had  at  one  time  was  in  the  year  1814,  when  the 
agitation  commenced  for  the  sacraments.  That  year 
the  membership  was  29,388.  The  year  1818,  when  the 
separation  took  place,  they  were  reduced  to  19,052. 
The  society  never  fidly  rallied  from  the  shock  that  di- 
vision caused.  In  1844,  when  in  their  divided  state,  the 
parent  society  numbered  28,409 ;  but  having  to  struggle 
against  the  continued  drain  arising  from  emigration, 
when  the  two  societies  were  united  in  1878,  they  only 
reached  a  total  of  25,487  members,  and  at  the  present 
time  they  are  below  that  number.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  statistics  of  the  body  will  enable  the  reader 
to  understand  the  difficulty  of  the  preachers  in  laboring 
against  such  varied  discouraging  forces.  The  disrup- 
tion which  took  place  in  England  in  1849  reached  Ire- 
land in  its  paralyzing  influence,  and  the  Irish  Confer- 
ence, which  in  1849  had«a  membership  of  22,000,  in  1855 
had  been  reduced  to  a  little  over  18,000.  The  highest 
number  of  members  reported  by  the  Irish  Conference 
during  the  thirty  years  following  1849  was  only  23,500 
in  the  year  1861. 
11.  /Stallstics. — 


Year. 

Ministers. 

Members. 

Yenr. 

Ministers. 

^lembers. 

1765... 

15 

18l'3... 

126 

22,039 

1706... 

17 

1824. . . 

128 

22,047 

1707... 

19 

1825... 

130 

22,077 

170S... 

20 

2,700 

1820... 

134 

22,514 

1769... 

20 

3,180 

1827... 

139 

22,599 

1770... 

23 

3,024 

1828... 

142 

22,700 

1771... 

23 

2,032 

1829... 

140 

22,846 

1772. . . 

23 

3,790 

1830. . . 

148 

22,896 

1773... 

23 

4,013 

1831... 

146 

22,470 

1774... 

24 

4,341 

1832... 

148 

22,899 

1775. . . 

20 

4,237 

1833.. 

148 

24,403 

1776... 

28 

4,798 

1834... 

148 

25,014 

1777... 

30  • 

5,311 

18.B5.  .. 

149 

26,037 

177S... 

30 

5,336 

1836... 

1.51 

20,434 

1779... 

32 

5,920 

1837. . . 

1.53 

26,023 

17S0. . . 

34 

6,100 

1838... 

1.54 

20,244 

17S1... 

36 

0, 1 05 

1839... 

1,57 

20,383 

1782... 

34 

6,612 

1840... 

100 

27,047 

17S3... 

85 

6,053 

1841... 

161 

27,208 

17S4... 

39 

0,429 

1842... 

160 

27,030 

17S5... 

40 

7,717 

1843... 

161 

28,004 

1780... 

47 

10,345 

1844. . . 

100 

28,409 

17S7... 

r>i 

11,313 

1845... 

1.58 

27,926 

17S8... 

f>S 

1--',213 

1S46... 

100 

27,546 

1789... 

05 

13,010 

1847... 

100 

24,033 

1790... 

67 

14,106 

1848... 

102 

23,142 

1791... 

68 

14,1.58 

1849... 

103 

22,221 

1792... 

72 

14,758 

18.50... 

157 

21,107 

1793... 

70 

14,144 

1851 . . . 

1.50 

20,815 

1794. . . 

70 

13,877 

1852... 

1.50 

20,040 

1195... 

75 

14,2.56 

1853... 

100 

19,008 

1796... 

SO 

16,742 

1854... 

100 

19,233 

1797... 

81 

17,004 

18.55. . . 

104 

18,749 

1798... 

77 

16,0.57 

1856... 

1.59 

18,9.52 

1799... 

83 

10,217 

1857... 

157 

19,287 

ISOO... 

88 

19,292 

1858... 

159 

19,406 

1801... 

89 

24,224 

1859... 

159 

19,731 

1802... 

101 

25,618 

1860... 

165 

22,800 

1803... 

101 

24,.505 

1861... 

103 

23,551 

1804... 

101 

21,906 

1S02... 

165 

22,741 

1805. . . 

102 

23,321 

1863... 

162 

21,953 

1800... 

103 

23,773 

1864. . . 

108 

20,996 

1807... 

105 

24,500 

1865. . . 

175 

20,031 

1808... 

110 

24,550 

1866... 

165 

19,835 

1809... 

114 

2.5,835 

1867... 

172 

19,057 

ISIO... 

lis 

27,810 

1808... 

175 

19,.591 

1811... 

125 

28,149 

1809... 

174 

19,r>59 

1812... 

125 

27,823 

1870... 

180 

10,903 

1813... 

127 

28,770 

1871... 

1S2 

20,005 

1814. . . 

127 

29,388 

1872... 

183 

19.SS6 

1815... 

127 

29,3.57 

1873. . . 

186 

19,977 

1816... 

130 

28,542 

1874... 

183 

20,040 

1817... 

131 

21,031 

1875... 

185 

20,249 

ISIS... 

130 

19,052 

1870... 

187 

20,405 

1819... 

120 

22,580 

1877... 

190 

20,148 

1820... 

115 

23,800 

1878... 

263 

19,4.50 

1821... 

120 

23,538 

1879... 

249 

25,487 

1822... 

120 

22,718 

1880... 

244 

24,463 
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TII.  Literature.  — But  few  of  the  Irish  INIcthodist 
preachers,  as  such,  have  had  either  leisure  or  disposi- 
tion to  make  free  use  of  the  press.  Some  preachers 
who  left  Ireland  and  joined  the  English  Conference 
have  written  and  published  extensively.  Dr.  Adam 
t'larko,  Henry  INIoore,  William  Arthur,  A.JL,  AVilliam 
!^I  vies,  and  James  Creighton  have  each  left  their  names 
permanently  in  the  annals  of  English  literature.  With 
two  or  three  exceptions,  the  literature  of  Ireland  has 
not  been  much  enriched  by  the  preachers;  not  from 
want  of  ability,  but  owing  to  more  pressing  duties. 

Kev.  W.  r.  Appelbee,  LL.D.,  has  published  three  pam- 
phlets: one  on  T/ie  Genuineness  and  Authenticitii  of  Holy 
Scripture:— one  Calviimm  Not  the  Theolorjij  of  t/te  Bi- 
We;— and  .4  Vindication  of  the  Wesleyan  Catechism. 

Kev.  George  Alley  has  published  Our  Class  Meetings, 
Their  Scriptu  ral  A  uthoritij  and  Practical  Working  (1868, 
136  pp.). 

Kev.  J.  C.  Bass  has  published  a  poem.  Life's  True  Be- 
atitude; or,  Who  is  Wise? — also.  Glimpses  in  America. 

Kev.  Robert  G.  Gather,  LL.D.,  made  very  free  use  of 
his  pen  in  newspapers,  as  secretary  of  the  Systematic 
Beneficence  Society. 

Eev.  G.  W.  Campbell,  A.M.,  has  become  widely  known 
by  his  Life  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Graham,  published  in 
1868  as  The  Apostle  of  Kerry  (8vo,  324  pp.). 

Kev.  William  Crook,  D.D.,  is  the  most  jirominent  au- 
thor now  in  connection  with  the  Conference.  He  has 
published.  Funeral  Services,  on  the  death  of  his  father : 
— Christian  Consolation  in  Relation  to  the  Dead  in  Christ, 
a  sermon  for  W\  H.  Barkin:— 7'/(e  Memory  of  our  Fa- 
thers, sermon  on  the  death  of  John  Nelson : — Our  Heaven- 
ly Home,  sermon  for  John  Carey: — Paradise;  or,  The 
Present  State  of  the  Holy  Dead,  a  sermon  '.—Lay  Preach- 
ing in  D-eland,  and  the  New  Gospel: — Ireland,  and  the 
Centenary  of  American  Methodism,  an  octavo  volume  of 
263  pages.  He  has  in  press  a  History  of  Methodism  in 
Ireland  (in  2  vols.).  He  has  also  been  the  editor  of  the 
Irish  Evangelist  for  many  years. 

Kev.  John  Dwyer  has  published  Christian  Thorough- 
ness, a  memorial  of  T.  A.  Shillington,  Esq.,  of  Portadown. 
Rev.  Thomas  Pearson  is  the  author  of.  The  Iruh  of  the 
Irish  Church,  published  anonymously,  and  a  work  of  deep 
research :  —  The  Bible  and  Temperance ;  or.  The  True 
Scriptural  Basis  of  the  Temperance  Movement.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  exhaustive  works  on  the  wines  of  the 
Bible,  an  octavo  volume  of  296  pages  issued  in  1881. 

Rev.  William  Reilly  has  published  A  Memorial  of  the 
Ministerial  Life  of  the  Rev.  Gideon  Ouseley,  Irish  Mis- 
sionary. The  Rev.  William  Arthur  has  also  published 
a  Life  of  Gideon  Ouseley. 

Mr.  Ouselcj'  himself  was  the  author  of  thirty-four 
separate  publications,  with  his  name  attached.  They 
were  chiefly  letters  of  a  controversial  character,  which 
were  clear,  powerful,  and  convincing ;  and  were  of  im- 
mense service,  when  published,  in  opposing  the  spread 
of  popery,  and  in  defending  Methodist  agency  in  Ire- 
land. The  two  principal  works  published  by  Mr.  Ouse- 
ley were.  Old  Christianity  against  Papal  Novelties,  an 
octavo  volume  of  446  pages: — and  Calvinism- A rminian- 
ism  (1831, 18mo,  220  pp.). 

Rev.  George  Vance  has  published  a  pamphlet,  Calvin- 
ism Not  the  'Theology  of  the  Bihlf. 

Rev.  Samuel  Weir,  in  1867,  published  a  small  volume, 
ISmo,  Onirard  to  God. 

Kev.  G.  v..  Wedgwood  has  published  a  lecture  entitled 
Liberty.     (G.  J.  S.) 

(Wesleyan)  Methodist  New^  Connection, 
abody  of  English  Independents  whicli  separated  from  the 
regular  Wesleyans  on  questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity. 
I.  Origin. — The  opinion  has  been  held,  and  is  still 
prevalent  in  some  localities,  that  the  Methodist  New 
Connection  h.ad  its  origin  in  personal  sympathy  with 
Alexander  Kilham.  Such  is  not  the  fact.  INIost  of 
those  who  joined  the  body  at  its  origin  were  influenced 
by  the  publications  and  public  addresses  of  Mr.  Kilham, 
but  the  Comiection  as  such  originated  in  i»rinciple,  not 


in  sympathy.  The  IMethodist  New  Connection  was 
originated  bj'  a  contest  for  the  estal)lishnient  of  the  fol- 
lowing important  and  scriptural  principles : 

1.  The  light  of  the  people  to  hold  their  public  religions 
worship  at  such  hours  as  were  most  convenient,  without 
their  being  restricted  to  the  mere  intervals  of  the  liours 
appointed  for  service  in  the  Established  Church. 

2.  The  right  of  the  people  to  receive  the  ordinances  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  from  the  hands  of  their 
own  ministers  and  in  their  own  places  of  worship. 

3.  The  right  of  the  people  to  a  representation  in  the 
district  meetings  and  in  the  annual  conference,  and  there- 
by to  participate  in  the  government  of  the  community 
and  in  the  ajjpropriation  of  its  funds. 

4.  The  rigiit  of  the  Church  to  have  a  voice,  through  its 
local  business  meetings,  in  the  reception  and  expulsion 
of  members,  the  choice  of  local  officers,  and  in  the  calling- 
out  of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

Not  any  of  these  privileges  were  originally  enjoyed  in 
the  parent  body;  they  were  for  years  zealously  con- 
tended for  by  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the  New  Con- 
nection; and  when  they  could  not  be  fully  obtained, 
conscience  compelled  those  men  to  secede  from  the  par- 
ent community  and  originate  a  distinct  denomination 
in  which  such  scriptural  privileges  could  be  freely  en- 
joyed. 

The  po>ver  of  INIr.  Wesley  was  absolute,  but  it  fell 
into  his  hands  nnsought  and  undesired.  It  was  exer- 
cised by  him  with  affection,  and  solely  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  societies;  and  retained  from  the  same  mo- 
tive. He  was  the  father  of  the  communit}',  and  was 
necessitated  for  a  time  to  be  its  sole  director  and  govern- 
or; but,  however  proper  it  was  for  him  to  exercise  that 
power  during  the  infancy  of  the  Connection,  yet,  when 
surrounded  by  churches  which  had  grown  to  maturity, 
and  assisted  by  ministers  and  laymen  of  acknowledged 
wisdom,  integrity,  and  piety,  whose  existence  and  hap- 
piness, like  his  own,  were  bound  up  with  the  prosperity 
of  Methodism,  it  would  have  been  more  conformable  to 
the  example  of  the  apostles  and  the  dictates  of  sound 
reason  to  have  gradually  relaxed  his  hold  of  the  reins 
and  admitted  others  to  a  participation  of  the  same,  and 
finally  to  have  framed  a  liberal  constitution  defining 
the  prerogatives  of  the  ministry  and  the  privileges  of 
the  people,  securing  both  by  suitable  regulations  and 
wholesome  laws.  Mr.  Wesley's  mind  was  well  qualified 
for  this,  but  he  did  it  not.  He  retained  absolute  power 
until  death ;  and,  instead  of  framing  for  the  communi- 
ty a  liberal  constitution,  he  transferred  by  legal  settle- 
ment his  own  power  to  the  preachers,  and  made  that 
laio  which  before  was  only  custom,  and  custom  arising 
from  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  he  stood.  He  made 
those  his  successors  in  absolute  power  who  could  not 
possibly  be  his  successors  in  paternal  relation  and  influ- 
ence. That  exercise  of  power  was  the  subject  of  many 
remarks  and  adverse  criticism.  Just  fifty  years  after 
the  origin  of  Methodism  jMr.  Wesley  had  to  defend  his 
conduct  in  this  matter,  which  he  did  in  these  words : 

"Some  of  our  helpers  say, '  This  is  shackling  free-bnra 
Englishmen;'  and  they  demand  a  fiee  conference,  that 
is,  a  meeting  of  all  the  preachers,  wherein  all  things  shall 
be  determined  by  most  votes.  I  answer.  It  is  i)ossible  af- 
ter my  death  something  of  this  kind  may  take  place,  but 
not  while  I  live.  To  me  the  i)reachers  have  engaged 
themselves  to  submit,  to  serve  me  as  sons  in  the  Gospel ; 
but  they  are  not  thus  engaged  to  any  man  or  number  of 
men  besides.  To  me  the  people  in  general  will  submit, 
but  they  will  not  thus  submit  to  any  other." 

When  ]\Ir.  Wesley  died,  in  1791,  only  two  years  after  he 
had  written  and  published  the  above  observations, 
there  were  380  preachers  in  his  society,  some  with  ac- 
tive, others  passive,  dispositions.  Among  the  former 
were  some  who  were  of  opinion  that,  being  the  regu- 
larly appointed  ministers  of  their  congregations,  they 
ought  to  exercise  all  the  functions  which  belong  to  the 
pastoral  office;  but  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
administering  the  sacraments  was  felt  by  some  of  tlie 
preachers  to  be  a  great  hardship,  while  the  laymen, 
many  of  them,  considered  thej'  had  a  just  right  to  rep- 
resentation in  the  properh'  constituted  Churcli  courts. 
BIr.  Alexander  Kilham,  one  of  the  preachers  who  had 
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been  specially  privileged  in  bis  ministerial  career,  was 
one  of  the  most  able  and  courageous  advocates  of  what 
was  considered  the  full  rights  and  liberties  of  both 
preachers  and  people.  In  1702  he  published  an  address 
to  the  Newcastle  Society,  to  whom  he  was  then  minis- 
tering, advocating  liberal  views.  His  address  met  with 
favor  from  Dr.  Coke,  Messrs.  Ikadburn,  Pawson,  jMoore, 
Taylor,  Crowther,  Bramwcll,  and  others.  'J"he  Church 
party  among  the  preachers  resisted  strongly,  and  the 
controversy  spread  and  intensitied.  Mr.  Kilham,  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  permanent  peace  would 
never  be  established  in  tlic  body  until  such  a  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  as  secured  to  the  people  New-Test, 
rights  and  privileges,  felt  it  a  duty  to  make  another  ef- 
fort for  the  attainment  of  this  important  object.  Un- 
der this  impression  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  The 
Progress  of  Liberly.  In  this  work  he  adverted  to  the 
course  of  Mr.  Wesley  in  the  progress  of  Methodism, 
showing  that  he  had  acted  from  time  to  time  as  altered 
circumstances  required;  he  glanced  at  the  alterations 
which  had  been  effected  since  Mr.  Wesley's  death,  and 
analyzed  "  the  Articles  of  Pacification,"  pointing  out 
their  defects,  etc.  In  the  second  part  of  this  work  he 
lays  down  the  "Outlines  of  a  Constitution,"  which  he 
humbly  proposes  to  the  consideration  of  "The  People 
called  Methodists."  This  outline  embraces  the  follow- 
ing particulars : 

Fh'st,  That  instead  of  the  preachers  having;  the  sole 
power  to  admit  and  expel  members,  these  acts  shoidd  be 
done  with  consent  of  the  people. 

Second,  That  the  members  should  have  a  voice  in 
choosing  their  own  leaders. 

Third,  That  local  preacliers,  instead  of  being  appointed 
by  the  circuit  preacher,  should  be  examined  ai)d  approved 
by  the  leaders'  and  quarterly  meetings ;  with  which  meet- 
ings also  should  rest  the  power  of  receiving  and  dismiss- 
ing them. 

Fourth,  That  as  it  was  impossible  to  allow  the  people 
to  choose  their  own  ministers  on  account  of  the  itinerant 
plan,  yet  the  quarterly  meetings  should  have  a  voice  in 
recommending  preachers  to  travel. 

Fifth,  That  lay  delegates  appointed  by  the  quarterly 
meetings  should  attend  the  district  meetings. 

And,  lastly,  he  proposes,  "with  submission  to  the 
preachers  and  the  Connection  at  lari;e,  to  ai)|)oint  one 
or  two  lay  delegates  from  every  district  meeting  to  at- 
tend the  Conference." 

Such  were  the  propositions  of  Mr.  Kilham,  and  such 
were  the  principles  adopted  as  elements  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  New  Connection  at  its  origin,  and  such 
remain  its  essential  and  distinguishing  features  at  the 
present  day.  Many  of  them  have  since  been  substan- 
tially adopted  in  the  other  Methodist  bodies.  Never- 
theless, for  publishing  the  pamphlet  advocating  these 
principles  of  freedom,  Mr.  Kilham  was  tried  and  ex- 
pelled from  the  ministry  at  the  ensuing  conference 
(1796).  Being  left  without  a  circuit,  Mr.  Kilham  pub- 
lished a  detailed  account  of  his  trial  and  expulsion, 
which  sold  extensively  and  was  read  eagerly.  It  cre- 
ated a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  towards  the  expelled, 
who  was  welcomed  in  many  circuits  to  preach  to  and 
address  the  people.  Several  large  societies  expressed 
their  adhesion  to  the  principles  Mr.  Kilham  advocated, 
and  in  May,  1797,  a  chapel  was  purchased  in  Leeds, 
where  he  gathered  large  congregations  and  preached  to 
them. 

The  Methodist  Conference  of  1797  was  occupied  dur- 
ing its  session  with  the  altered  circumstances  arising 
from  their  refusal  of  the  liberties  which  had  been  asked 
by  deputations  from  the  people.  A  Plan  of  Pacifica- 
tion was  drawn  up  and  published  by  the  Conference, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  important  proceedings  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Methodism.  As,  however, 
that  plan  did  not  concede  all  that  the  people  desired, 
three  of  the  preachers  resigned — William  Thorn,  Ste- 
phen Eversfield,  and  Alexander  Cummins — and  united 
with  Mr.  Kilham.  These  brethren,  with  a  number  of 
delegates  from  the  people,  met  together  in  Ebenezer 
Chapel,  Leeds,  on  Aug.  9,  1797,  when  Mr.  Thorn  was 
elected  president  and  Mr.  Kilham  secretary,  and  the 
basis  of  a  constitution  was  adopted  in  conformity  with 
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the  principles  which  had  been  publicly  advocated. 
The  full  development  and  formal  statement  of  these 
principles  were  reserved  until  the  ensuing  conference. 
The  most  important  places  in  which  friends  declared 
for  the  New  Itinerancy  were  Alnwick,  Ashton,  Bolton, 
Chester,  Hanley,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Macclesfield,  Man- 
chester, Nottingham,  Newcastle,  and  Stockport,  which 
betfame  the  nuclei  of  distinct  circuits,  consisting  alto- 
gether of  over  5000  members. 

IE.  Doctrines. — The  Methodist  New  Connection  has 
a  creed;  the  doctrines  it  teaches  are  Arminian,  purely 
Methodistic.  No  written  creed  was  considered  neces- 
sary at  the  time  the  Connection  was  commenced,  its 
founders  being  all  Methodists  who  held  by  Mr.  Wesley's 
writings;  they  retained  his  hymn-book,  and  avowed 
their  iniabated  attachment  to  the  doctrines  he  taught. 
False  reports  on  this  head  having  been  circulated  in 
the  early  years,  the  Conference  of  1800  made  a  spe- 
cific declaration  of  their  doctrines,  which  were  briefly 
summed  up  under  the  f<jllowing  heads:  namely,  first, 
the  fall  of  man ;  second,  redemption  by  the  death  of 
Christ;  third,  justification  by  faith;  fourth,  the  com- 
plete sanctification  of  believers;  fifth,  perseverance  in 
the  divine  life,  or  the  necessity  of  continuing  in  faith 
and  good  works  to  the  end,  in  order  to  final  salvation. 

The  Conference  of  1816  reviewed  the  whole  question 
of  doctrines,  and  embodied  them  in  twelve  articles  or 
propositions,  with  Scripture  references  to  each.  These 
are  the  same  as  those  held  by  the  parent  society, 

III.  Church  Orr/anization  and  Polity. — The  founders 
of  the  Methodist  New  Connection  renounced  all  connec- 
tion with  the  Established  Cluirch,  and  as  avowed  Dis- 
senters added  the  administration  of  the  ordinances  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  to  the  regular  duties  of 
the  ministry,  and  laid  down  as  fundamental  this  prin- 
ciple :  "  That  the  Church  itself  is  entitled,  either  col- 
lectively, in  the  persons  of  its  members,  or  representa- 
tively, by  persons  chosen  out  of  and  by  itself,  to  a  voice 
and  influence  in  all  the  acts  of  legislation  and  govern- 
ment." That  principle  is  embodied  in  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  government  of  the  Connection.  This  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  statement  of  the  constitution 
and  functions  of  the  official  meetings,  briefly  sunnneil 
up  under  five  heads. 

1.  Conference.  —  Tliis  is  held  annualh',  and  is  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  preachers  and  laymen,  each 
circuit  sending  one  of  its  preachers  and  one  of  its  lay 
members.  When  only  one  representative  is  sent,  the 
circuit  selects  a  preacher  and  layman  in  alternate  years. 
Should  any  circuit  be  unable  to  send  a  representative,  a 
letter  accompanied  by  the  required  docuinents,  details, 
and  collections  is  sufficient.  The  treasurer  of  the  Con- 
nection, the  corresponding  member  of  the  annual  com- 
mittee, the  steward  and  treasurer  of  the  book-room,  the 
general  secretary  of  the  missions,  the  superintendent  of 
the  Irish  mission,  a  deputed  minister  or  layman,  alter- 
nately, from  the  Irish  Conference,  and  the  guardians  of 
the  Connection,  under  the  deed  executed  in  1816,  are, 
by  virtue  of  oflice,  members  of  Conference,  without  inter- 
fering in  any  way  with  the  privilege  of  the  circuits  in 
which  such  individuals  may  reside.  The  business  of 
Conference  is  to  make  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
Connection ;  to  decide  impartially  on  charges  affecting 
the  character  of  preachers  or  other  officers,  and  on  ap- 
peals referred  to  it  by  the  quarterly  meetings ;  to  dis- 
burse the  various  fimds  of  the  Connection ;  to  station 
the  preachers  for  the  year  ensuing;  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  each  circuit;  to  adjust  differences,  and  to 
promote,  by  friendlj'  co-operation  and  advice,  harmony 
and  love  throughout  the  community;  and  to  devise  and 
put  into  operation  means  for  the  more  extensive  spread 
of  the  Gospel  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Its  sittings  are 
open  to  members  of  the  Connection,  subject  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  president. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  committee  of  seven  per- 
sons is  chosen  at  each  Conference,  by  ballot,  to  transact 
the  business  of  the  Connection  between  one  Conference 
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and  another;  four  of  the  members  are  preachers  and 
three  are  laymen,  one  year,  and  vice  fersit  the  following 
year.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  coinniittee  to  see  that  the 
resolutions  of  Conference  are  carried  into  effect;  to  give 
advice  in  all  matters  of  dispute  and  difficulty,  and  to 
make  provision  for  such  circuits  as  may  through  death, 
new  openings,  or  other  causes,  need  supplies  during  tlie 
ecclesiastical  year,  A  report  of  it3  proceedings  is  pre- 
pared by  the  corresponding  member,  and  annually  pre- 
sented to  Conference. 

2.  District  Meetings. — Tliese  meetings  are  composed 
of  all  the  circuit  preachers  in  the  district,  with  an  e(pial 
number  of  laymen  (including  the  representatives  to  the 
last  Conference),  who  are  elected  by  the  respective  quar- 
terly meetings.  These  meetings  are  designed  to  form 
and  carry  out  plans  for  the  revival  of  the  work  of  God 
in  the  district;  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  soci- 
eties, chapels,  and  Sabbath-schools,  and  to  prepare  cor- 
rect returns  of  the  number  of  members,  probationers, 
Sabbath-school  teachers  and  scholars,  etc.,  for  the  use  of 
Conference;  to  ascertain  the  amount  raised  in  each  cir- 
cuit for  the  different  Connectional  funds;  to  investigate 
all  claims  on  the  yearly  collection  and  chapel  fund;  to 
receive  applications  for  the  division  of  circuits;  to  ex- 
amine candidates  for  the  ministry;  to  lay  before  the 
district  any  resolution  of  the  Conference  affecting  the 
circuits,  and  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  been  car- 
ried into  full  effect.  These  meetings  are  designed  and 
calculated  to  shorten  the  duration  of  Conference,  to 
strengthen  the  executive,  to  secure  more  correct  infor- 
mation on  points  of  local  interest  than  can  be  done  at 
a  greater  distance,  and  to  afford  a  legitimate  channel 
through  which  many  evils  may  be  altogether  prevented 
or  speedily  rectified. 

3.  Qiiarterli/  Meetings.  —  These  are  held  in  each  cir- 
cuit, and  are  composed  of  the  circuit  preachers,  the  cir- 
cuit stewards,  the  secretary  of  the  local  preachers,  and 
representatives  of  the  people  chosen  from  the  local 
preachers,  leaders,  trustees  (being  members),  and  other 
experienced  persons  from  the  different  societies.  Each 
society  sends  one  or  more  representatives  according  to 
the  number  of  its  members.  Any  member  of  society 
has  free  admission  to  the  quarterly  meetings,  with  lib- 
erty to  give  his  opinion,  but  without  the  power  to  vote. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  quarterly  meeting  to  pay  the 
preachers'  salaries;  to  determine  the  amount  that  each 
society  is  to  contribute  for  the  support  of  the  ministry'; 
to  make  by-laws  for  its  own  regulation  and  for  tlie 
management  of  the  circuit,  providing  they  do  not  con- 
travene the  rules  of  the  Connection  ;  to  appoint  persons 
to  make  the  preachers'  plans  for  the  circuit ;  to  recom- 
mend local  preachers  to  be  taken  into  the  regular  min- 
istry;  to  determine  respecting  the  qualifications  of  can- 
didates for  the  Incal  ministry,  and  to  examine  and  de- 
cide upon  the  affairs,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the 
circuit  generally. 

4.  Leaders'  Meetings. — These  consist  of  leaders,  soci- 
ety stewards,  one  or  more  of  the  circuit  preachers,  a 
male  representative  for  each  of  the  female  and  circuit 
preachers' classes,  and  a  representative  from  the  trustees 
of  the  chapel,  provided  such  representative  be  a  member 
of  society.  Leaders'  meetings  are  held  weekly,  or  once 
a  fortnight,  and  regulate  the  affairs  of  each  society  and 
jdace  of  worship.  It  is  the  province  of  these  meetings 
to  inspect  the  class-books,  and  to  receive  the  weeklj'  or 
other  payments;  to  inquire  after  the  sick  or  absent 
members,  that  they  may  be  visited;  to  determine  on 
notices  for  the  pulpit;  to  fix  the  hours  for  public  wor- 
ship, and  appoint  the  times  for  making  the  collections 
for  its  support;  to  recommend  persons  to  act  as  exhort- 
ers  or  local  preachers;  to  judge  and  decide  upon  the 
fitness  of  candidates  for  Church  membership;  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  members  are  walking  disorderly ;  and 
prayerfidly  to  devise  plans  for  the  advancement  of  the 
work  of  God,  and  for  the  general  improvement  of  the 
society. 

5.  Local  Preachers'  Meetings, — These  are  held  previ- 


ously to  the  circuit  quarterly  meetings,  and  are  composed 
of  the  circuit  and  local  preachers.  Their  business  is,  in 
addition  to  mutual  counsel  and  encouragement,  to  con- 
sider the  recommendations  given  by  the  leaders'  meet- 
ings of  persons  to  be  employed  as  local  preachers  or  ex- 
horters;  make  suitable  inquiries  respecting  probationers, 
and  any  alleged  irregularities  in  the  conduct  or  preach- 
ing of  any  of  the  brethren;  ascertain  if  any  alterations 
are  required  in  the  places  or  times  of  preaching,  and  re- 
port thereon  to  the  quarterly  meeting  through  the  medi- 
um of  their  secretary. 

The  religious,  social,  and  society  meetings  of  the  New 
Connection  are  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
like  meetings  of  the  Wesleyan  body,  the  parent  society. 

IV.  History. — The  incidents  of  history  in  the  Meth- 
odist New  Connection  are  comparatively  few,  and  they 
relate  chiefly  to  the  personal  histor}-  of  the  preachers 
and  the  steady  spread  of  the  movement.  At  the  first 
Conference  the  number  of  adherents  was  five  thousand 
and  thirty-seven.  Surrounded  by  difficulties  of  more 
than  ordinary  urgency  and  gravit}',  the  society  made 
very  slow  progress,  not  so  much  from  want  of  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  the  people  as  from  want  of  funds  and 
agents  to  commence  new  circuits.  The  new  itinerancv 
commenced  with  seven  circuits  and  seven  preachers. 
In  1798  seven  other  preachers  entered  the  ministrv  — 
Messrs.  AV.  Haslam,  W.  Styan,.Tohn  Kevil,  Charles  Don- 
ald, W.  Driver,  G.  Wall,  and  John  McClure.  That  fact 
inspired  cheerfid  hopes  of  progress,  but  in  five  years 
only  two  hundred  and  forty-three  additions  were  made 
to  the  membership.  A  monthly  magazine  was  com- 
menced in  1798,  which  has  been  continued  ever  since. 
The  first  and  second  conferences  were  presided  over  by 
ISIr.  William  Thom,  the  secretary  being  Mr.  Kilham. 
The  Conference  of  1799  was  presided  over  by  John  Grnii- 
dell,  the  secretary  being  Mr.  Robert  Hall,  of  Nottingham, 
a  holy  man,  and  a  generous  supporter  of  the  cause.  In 
December  of  the  previous  year  the  first  heavj'  blow  and 
discouragement  came  b}'  the  unexpected  death  of  Mr, 
Kilham ;  many  were  disheartened,  and  some  among  Mr. 
Wesley's  followers  were  glad,  they  viewing  the  occurrence 
as  a  judgment  upon  him  personally.  All  the  surround- 
ing circumstances,  calmlj'  considered  apart  from  preju- 
dice, show  that  Mr.  Kilham's  death  was  more  the  re- 
sult of  earnest  overwork  and  exposure  in  bad  weather. 
Viewed  from  any  human  standpoint,  the  premature 
death  of  that  able  minister  was  much  to  be  regretted, 
and  the  good  work  for  which  he  lived  and  labored  was 
considerably  retarded  by  the  occurrence.  Exactly  two 
months  after  IMr.  Kilham's  death,  the  Connection  suffered 
another  serious  loss  by  the  death  of  their  very  liberal 
and  zealous  layman,  Mr.  William  Smith,  of  Hanley,  who 
expired  peacefully  Feb.  20, 1799.  He  liad  been  brought 
up  in  j\Ir.  Wesley's  society,  but  his  sympathies  were 
with  ]Mr.  Kilham,  whom  he  visited  at  Nottingham,  Dec. 
19, 1798.  He  was  born  at  Walsall,  Staffordshire,  in  De- 
cember, 17G3;  was  religiously  brought  up;  frequently 
preached  as  occasion  offered;  attended  the  first  Confer- 
ence of  the  New  Connection ;  opened  his  house  at  Han- 
ley for  preaching,  and  soon  afterwards  had  a  chapel 
erected  there,  which  became  the  central  home  of  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  societies  in  the  Con- 
nection. 

The  Conference  of  1799  recognised  a  society' in  Ireland, 
and  the  Rev.  John  JMcClure  commenced  a  cause  at  Lis- 
burn.  The  same  year  the  few  preachers  then  associated 
agreed  to  contribute  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  yearlv  to 
found  a  fund  for  the  support  of  aged  ministers. 

The  Conference  of  1803  commenced  what  is  known  as 
the  Paternal  Fund.  It  is  sustained  by  public  collections 
in  the  chapels  and  private  subscriptions.  Allowances 
are  made  from  it  towards  the  support  of  the  children  of 
the  preachers  in  their  early  years.  The  Beneficent  Fund 
was  originated  at  the  same  Conference  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Higginbottom,  of  Manchester,  who  gave  fiftj'  pounds  as 
a  benefaction,  and  became  the  first  treasurer  of  the  fund. 
The  resources  are  obtained  from  public  collections  and 
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subscriptions,  and  its  objects  are  the  relief  of  aged  and 
infirm  ministers  and  their  -widows.  In  1880  the  Pater- 
nal Fund  produced  £2698 ;  tlie  Beneficent  Fund,  £5303. 

The  year  1804  was  made  memorable  by  the  celebrated 
IJev.  Richard  Watsou  joining  the  ranks  of  the  New  Con- 
nection. He  travelled  for  eight  years  in  that  body,  and 
they  claim  the  honor  of  bringing  that  extraordinary 
man  out  of  obscurity.  Two  of  the  sermons  in  his  pub- 
lished works  were  first  preached  in  New  Connection 
chapels.  During  his  itinerancy  with  them  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Annual  Committee,  and  three  times  sec- 
retary of  the  Conference.  Dr.  Bunting  reintroduced 
him  into  tlie  Wesleyan  body,  but  he  ever  held  in  very 
high  esteem  his  brethren  in  the  New  Connection. 

In  1808  the  law  was  made  which  requires  preachers, 
at  the  end  of  their  probation,  to  answer  in  public  ques- 
tions relating  to  their  religious  experience,  call  to  the 
ministry,  their  doctrinal  views,  etc. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  the  present  race  of  Methodists 
to  read  the  financial  conditions  on  which  Methodist 
preachers  consented  in  1812  to  devote  themselves  whol- 
ly to  the  ministry.  Serious  complaints  had  been  made 
respecting  the  inadequacy  of  the  income  of  the  preachers 
to  meet  their  necessities.  A  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  Conference  of  1812  to  examine  and  report  there- 
on. After  a  candid  consideration  of  the  subject,  it  was 
resolved  that,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  a  house  and  furni- 
ture at  the  expense  of  the  circuit,  every  married  preach- 
er in  full  connection  should  receive,  for  himself  and  wife, 
£12  per  quarter;  "not  less  than  £2  per  quarter  for  a 
servant;"  and,  in  addition  to  these  items,  "not  less  than 
Us.  per  week  for  board."  The  allowance  from  the  Pa- 
ternal Fund  for  boys  under  eight  years  of  age,  and  for 
girls  under  twelve,  to  be  £G  per  annum ;  then  they  retire 
from  the  fund.  Charge  for  medical  attendance  and  trav- 
elling expenses  are  to  be  paid  by  the  quarterly  meeting. 
Considerable  uneasiness  and  anxiety  was  felt  in  many 
parts  of  the  Connection  in  the  j'ears  ISH-IG  with  re- 
gard to  the  legal  safety  of  some  of  the  chapels  which 
had  belonged  to  the  parent  society  before  tlie  year  1797. 
Those  anxieties  were  not  favorable  to  the  spread  of  the 
word  of  God. 

In  1818  a  Home  Mission  was  established  to  introduce 
Methodism  into  new  localities.  The  sum  of  £424  was 
given  by  the  circuits  to  aid  that  mission.  In  1824  the 
mission  was  relinquished,  and  Ireland  was  selected  as 
the  place  on  which  to  concentrate  their  efforts,  and  one 
of  the  English  preachers  was  appointed  to  superintend 
the  work.  It  has  continued  with  varying  success  to  the 
present  time.  In  1880  there  were  seven  stations  in  Ire- 
land, with  a  total  membership  of  71.5,  being  only  an  av- 
erage of  102  members  per  station.  The  home  missionary 
operations  were  resumed  some  j-ears  afterwards,  and  in 
1880  tliey  occupied  eleven  stations  in  England,  with  a 
membership  of  1249,  and  for  their  support  the  circuits 
contributed  £1158  during  the  year  1879-80. 

In  1823  the  general  rules  of  the  Connection  were  con- 
sidered, amended,  and  published,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Conference. 

The  same  Conference  ordered  tlie  publication  of  a 
monthly  magazine  for  Sunday  scholars  at  tlie  price  of 
2d.  The  Conference  of  1827  ordered  the  publication  of 
a  Catechism  for  the  use  of  children,  which  was  prepared 
by  the  Rev.  Abraham  Scott.  A  larger  Catechism  for  the 
use  of  elder  children  was  written  by  the  Rev.  William 
Cooke,  D.D.,  and  published  about  tlie  year  1848.  The 
same  minister  is  preparing  a  new  and  enlarged  edition 
of  tiiat  Catechism  to  be  published  in  1881. 

A  Connectional  magazine  was  commenced  in  Janu- 
ary, 1798,  at  the  price  of  6(/.  monthly.  It  has  been  con- 
tinued to  tiie  present  time.  To  promote  the  circulation 
of  these  several  publications,  a  book-room  and  an  editor 
were  indispensable.  Tlie  former  was  located  at  Ilanley 
from  1798  to  1832,  when  it  was  removed  to  Jlanchester. 
In  1827  the  Rev.  W.  Shuttleworth  was  appointed  editor 
and  steward,  and  the  business  rapidly  advanced.  In 
1827  the  capital  stock  amounted  to  £1305,  and   the 


annual  profits  to  £113.  Five  years  afterwards  the  cap- 
ital was  £2500,  and  the  yearly  profits  over  £500,  while 
the  magazine  was  greatly  improved;  the  third  series 
was  commenced  in  1833.  lu  1844  it  was  found  expe- 
dient to  remove  the  book-room  to  London,  \vhere  it  has 
since  remained,  and  the  Rev.  John  Bakewell  was  ap- 
pointed editor.  In  1848  the  Rev.  William  Cooke,  the 
eminent  theologian  and  divine,  was  the  editor  of  the 
magazine,  and  in  that  capacity  and  as  book-steward 
he  has  rendered  more  valuable  service  to  the  Connec- 
tion than  any  other  minister.  The  Rev.  Charles  De- 
wick  Ward,  D.D.,  was  appointed  editor  and  book-stew- 
ard in  1880;  the  capital  stock  that  year  was  £2980,  and 
the  profits  £243. 

The  Methodist  hymn-book  had  been  used  in  the  New 
Connection  from  1797.  In  the  year  1834  a  new  hymn- 
book  was  prepared  and  published,  which  was  intended 
more  as  a  source  of  profit  to  the  Connection  than  as  a 
superior  book  to  the  one  .which  it  supplanted.  This 
also  was  displaced  by  another  and  very  much  improved 
collection,  including  1024  hj'mns,  compiled  chiefly  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Piggin,  and  published  in  May,  1863.  It 
was  at  that  time  the  best  collection  in  use  in  any  branch 
of  the  great  Methodist  family.  Its  marked  superiority 
soon  led  to  the  preparation  of  other  improved  and  en- 
larged collections  for  the  use  of  "  the  People  called 
Methodists." 

The  years  1836  and  1837  were  periods  of  unrest  in 
many  Methodist  societies,  owing  to  the  trial  and  expul- 
sion of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Warren  from  the  Wesleyan  body. 
At  Dudley  and  Stourbridge  large  numbers  left  the  Wes- 
leyans  and  joined  the  New  Connection,  adding  greatly 
to  their  influence  and  usefidness  in  those  towns.  An 
effort  was  made  to  bring  all  those  who  had  left  the  par- 
ent society  into  union  with  the  New  Connection ;  but 
some  of  the  Separatists  made  such  radical  changes  in 
the  constitution  a  condition  of  joining  that  the  New 
Connection  decided  not  to  make  such  concessions, 
though  many  changes  were  made.  Those  who  did  not 
unite  with  this  body  formed  themselves  into  a  new 
branch  of  the  Methodist  famih',  known  for  some  years 
as  the  Wesleyan  Association.  They  after^vards  relin- 
quished most  of  those  extreme  views  which  prevented 
their  proposed  union. 

The  year  1841  was  a  painfully  memorable  one  to  the 
New  Connection,  owing  to  the  necessary  expulsion  of 
two  of  the  ministers,  J.  Barker  and  W.  Trotter.  Joseph 
Barker  had  used  his  position  to  advocate  low  socialist 
and  infidel  opinions.  Much  mischief  was  done,  for  twen- 
ty-nine societies,  including  4348  members,  were  lost  to 
the  Connection.  After  trying  his  new  doctrines  for 
some  years,  he  found  out  the  delusion  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  returned  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  endeavored 
to  the  uttermost  to  undo  the  mischief  he  had  done.  He 
is  said  to  have  joined  the  Primitive  Methodists;  wrote 
and  published  his  autobiography  in  1869,  in  which  he 
recanted  all  his  errors;  was  reconciled  to  most  of  his 
former  brethren  in  the  New  Connection ;  and  died  in 
1879  (or  1880)  a  penitent  Christian.  It  was  not  until 
1855,  fourteen  years  afterwards,  that  the  number  of 
members  in  society  reached  the  total  at  which  they 
stood  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Barker's  expulsion.  A  small 
work  was  published  in  1841  entitled  77ie  Beacon,  and 
also  some  tracts  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cooke,  D.D.,  which  pre- 
vented the  breach  becoming  wider  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  The  Connection  suffered  greater 
losses  through  Mr.  Barker's  unfaithfulness  and  treach- 
ery than  from  any  other  cause  in  its  whole  history  of 
over  eighty  years.  The  financial  difficulties  of  the  Con- 
nection became  so  great  and  oppressive  that  in  1842 
nearly  £900  were  collected  to  lessen  them,  £840  more 
in  1843,  and  the  Conference  of  that  year  ordered  a  spe- 
cial collection  to  be  made  through  the  circuit,  which 
secured  £5000  more  towards  the  same  object. 

The  Conference  of  1837  originated  a  mission  in  Cana- 
da, which  became  a  great  blessing  to  that  country.  Mr. 
AVilliam  Ridgwav.  one  of  the  leading  New  Connection 
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laymen,  having  visited  tliat  locality,  made  such  repre- 
sentations of  the  claims  of  Canada  for  the  Gospel  that 
the  Kcv.John  Addyman  became  the  pioneer  missionary 
there,  lie  was  joined  two  years  afterwards  by  the  Kev. 
Henry  Only  Crofts,  D.l).  ]\Ir.  Addyman  still  survives, 
having  been  in  the  ministry  forty-eight  years.  Dr. 
Crofts  entered  into  rest  in  the  year  I^<SO.  The  Cana- 
dian mission  was  a  success;  but  a  few  years  ago,  in 
1875.  it  was  united  to  the  other  branches  of  IMethodism 
in  Canada,  in  order  to  make  one  large  undivided  Meth- 
odist Church  in  that  dominion. 

The  jubilee  of  the  New  Connection  was  a  time  of 
great  rejoicing.  The  Jubilee  Conference  was  held  at 
IManchestor,  the  Kev.  Thomas  Allin  presiding.  The 
sittings  commenced  June  1,  1846.  The  first  important 
special  business  done  was  the  final  consideration  and 
adoption  of  a  deed-poll,  which  provides  for  the  security 
of  the  property  of  the  Connection,  the  preservation  of 
its  doctrines,  and  the  continuance  of  its  principles  and 
discipline.  By  the  deed-poll  a  legal  identity  is  given 
to  the  Connection  in  the  persons  of  twenty-four  guardian 
representatives — twelve  ministers  and  twelve  laymen — 
whose  names  are  inserted  in  the  deed,  with  provisions 
for  filling  up  the  vacancies  that  will  necessarily  occur. 
The  attendance  of  six  of  the  guardian  representatives  is 
requisite  to  legalize  the  Conference.  After  its  adoption, 
the  deed-poll  was  executed  by  every  member  of  the 
Conference ;  and  it  has  since  been  duly  enrolled  in  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery.  A  model  trust-deed,  and  a 
form  of  convej'ance  of  freehold  land  for  Connectional 
chapels,  schools,  and  parsonages,  were  also  decided  upon ; 
and  a  book -room  deed  also  agreed  to,  each  of  them 
adapted  to  the  deed-poll. 

At  the  end  of  fifty  years,  the  number  of  members  in 
the  Connection  was  only  20,002,  namely — in  England, 
15,610;  Ireland,  932 ;  Ca'nada,  3460. 

It  was  resolved  to  raise  a  Jubilee  Fund  of  not  less 
than  £20,000,  but  the  result  was  only  £7721.  To- 
wards that  fund  there  was  raised  in  1847  £2829;  in 
1848,  £1567:  in  1849,  £3402.  About  £5100  was  voted 
to  remove  chapel  debts,  £1300  to  promote  missions;  and 
various  sums  were  given  or  loaned  to  the  Paternal  Fund, 
the  Beneficent  Fund  for  a  theological  college,  for  aged 
ministers,  and  to  lessen  other  financial  burdens  which 
fettered  the  agencies  of  the  Church.  On  June  5  a  jubi- 
lee tea-meeting  was  held  in  the  Free-Trade  Hall,  Man- 
chester, which  was  attended  by  more  than  four  thou- 
sand persons.  Several  important  schemes  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  work,  which  it  was  hoped  the  fund  would 
enable  tlie  Connection  to  undertake,  could  not  be  com- 
menced for  want  of  finances.  One  result,  however,  was 
attained,  which  will  be  a  permanent  memorial.  The 
Revs.  Thomas  Allin.  William  Cooke,  Samuel  Hulme,  and 
Philip  James  Wright  conjointly  wrote  a  jubilee  volume, 
which  had  a  reasonable  sale,  and  which  chronicles  much 
important  and  valuable  information,  both  historical  and 
biographical,  relating  to  the  Connection  during  the  pre- 
vious fifty  years.  From  that  work  many  facts  in  the  no- 
tices preceding  are  obtained.  Baggaly's  Dif/est  and  the 
Minutes  of  Conferences  supjily  the  details  which  follow. 

At  the  Cont^erence  of  1848  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  establishment  of  home  missions  in  England ;  but 
the  work  grew  slowly,  and  ten  years  afterwards,  in  1857, 
a  plan  was  adopted  for  the  management  of  home  mis- 
sion chapels.  In  1865  the  present  Home  Missionary 
Society  was  inaugurated.  In  1880  there  were  thirteen 
mission  stations,  with  1249  members. 

Although  the  Ju!)ilee  Fund  had  been  of  much  use  in 
relieving  the  Connection  of  some  financial  burdens,  yet 
great  embarrassment  was  felt  in  many  places  from  in- 
adequate funds  in  1849,  and  at  the  following  Conference 
a  plan  was  adopted  which  entirely  extinguished  the 
debts  of  the  Connection  at  that  time. 

In  1851  the  Methodist  societies  in  England  were  in  a 
ver}'  painful  state  of  unrest,  owing  to  the  expulsion  in 
1849  from  the  Wesleyan  Conference  of  several  promi- 
nent preachers— the  lievs.  James  Everett,  Samuel  Dunn, 


William  Griffith,  James  Bromley,  Thomas  Rowland,  and 
others.  Although  in  three  years  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  members  were  separated  from  the  parent 
society,  very  few  of  them  were  attracted  to  the  New 
Connection.  In  1851,  1853,  and  1854  this  body  had  to 
report  to  each  Conference  a  decrease,  which  was  a 
source  of  much  anxiety  and  solicitude,  and  a  special 
service  of  humiliation  before  God  was  held  at  the  Con- 
ference of  1853.  In  1851  overtures  were  made  from  the 
Wesleyan  delegates — the  secedcrs  from  the  parent  so- 
ciety— towards  union  with  the  New  Connection,  but  no 
union  took  place.  In  1854  an  effort  was  made  to  change 
the  name  of  New  Connection,  as  it  was  not  then  new, 
and  many  thought  the  name  was  a  hinderance  to  oth- 
ers uniting  with  them.  It  was,  however,  resolved  by 
the  Conference  of  that  year  not  to  change  the  name,  as 
the  new  deed-poll  had  only  been  adopted  a  few  years. 
The  rules  of  the  Connection  were  revised  in  1854. 

The  Manchester  Conference  of  1859  was  memorable 
for  the  establishment  of  a  mission  to  China.  From  a 
conviction  that  the  encouragement  of  foreign  missions 
would  not  hinder  home  work,  that  step  was  taken.  The 
Rev.  William  Cooke  was  the  president,  and  by  his  ge- 
nial advocacy  a  successful  work  was  commenced  in  that 
country,  which  in  1880  reported  43  chapels,  27  societies, 
and  902  members,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev. 
John  Innocent,  who  is  the  principal  of  a  training  insti- 
tution in  China.  In  1862  a  mission  was  established  in 
Australia,  which  has  but  two  societies  at  present — one 
at  Adelaide  and  one  at  Melbourne — with  two  mission- 
aries and  115  members. 

At  the  Conference  of  1860  a  Trustees'  Mutual  Guaran- 
tee Fund  was  established  against  losses  by  fire,  to  in- 
clude all  Connectional  property. 

A  training  institution  for  the  preparation  of  young 
men  for  the  ministry  was  for  some  years  under  con- 
sideration. The  Conference  of  1861  resolved  upon  hav- 
ing one;  and  owing  to  the  noble  generosity  of  Thomas 
Firth,  of  Sheflield,  such  an  institution  was  erected  at 
Ranmoor,  near  that  town.  Its  trustees  were  appointed 
in  1862,  and  the  college  was  opened  and  a  tutor  selected 
in  1864.  In  1880  there  were  nine  students  in  residence, 
who  paid  £10  per  annum.  The  president  of  the  Con- 
ference was  the  principal  and  only  tutor  at  that  period. 
The  college  building  cost  £8710. 

The  Conference  of  1865  resolved  that  a  copy  of  Bag- 
ster's  Bible,  the  Conference  Joiinud,  the  deed-poll,  and 
the  general  rules  of  the  society  should  in  future  be  the 
insignia  of  office  of  the  president,  to  be  handed  down  in 
succession.  The  same  Conference  resolved  that  all  fut- 
ure conferences  of  their  body  should  meet  on  the  second 
Monday  in  June,  instead  of  'Whit-Monday  as  previous- 
ly, the  latter  being  a  movable  date,  which  was  often 
attended  with  much  inconvenience  to  both  ministers 
and  laymen.  Mr.  Alderman  Blackburn,  of  Leeds,  a 
wealthy  layman,  presented  to  each  of  the  ex-presidents 
of  Conference  for  fourteen  years  previously  to  the  year 
1863  a  copy  of  Bagster's  Bible  and  the  new  hymn-book, 
then  first  published.  A  new  tune-book,  adapted  to  the 
hymn-book,  was  prepared  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ogden,  and 
published  in  1866. 

The  Conference  of  1868  resolved  on  a  new  departure 
from  existing  usage,  and  consented  to  ministerial  ap- 
pointments being  continued  for  five  successive  years 
in  circuits  where  two  thirds  of  the  quarterly  meeting 
request  it.  The  limit  had  previously  been  three 
years. 

A  further  attempt  at  union  was  made  at  the  Confer- 
ence of  1870,  when  the  terms  for  a  federal  union  with 
the  Bible  Christians  were  considered,  and  resolutions 
recorded  thereon.  The  same  Conference  resolved  that 
home  missionaries  of  fourteen  j'ears'  standing  be  allow- 
ed to  attend  the  Conference,  but  not  to  vote. 

The  Conference  of  1871  approved  of  the  raising  of  a 
fund  to  extinguish  the  Chapel  Fund  debt.  The  sum 
of  £4672  was  raised,  which  accomplished  the  object  de- 
sired. 
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The  Conference  held  at  Manchester 
ill  1872  was  presided  over  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  H.  Robinson,  the  secretary  be- 
ing the  Rev.  J.  C.  Watts.  Both  these 
ministers  had  spent  many  years  in  the 
Canada  mission.  Methodist  union  in 
Canada  was  fully  considered  in  1873, 
and  the  union  was  consummated  in 
1874. 

It  was  resolved  in  1875  to  establish 
a  training  institution  in  Cliina  for  na- 
tive teachers.  The  principal  is  the 
Rev.  John  Innocent. 

The  Conference  of  1876  was  made 
memorable  by  acts  of  fraternization 
of  considerable  interest.  The  Meth- 
odist Church  of  Canada  sent  as  a  dep- 
utation to  the  Conference  the  venera- 
ble and  Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson,  D.D., 
and  Mr.  David  Savage,  who  presented 
an  address  of  brotherly  fraternization. 
They  were  most  cordially  welcomed. 
Dr.  Ryerson  remained  some  time  in 
England  as  the  guest  of  various  friends 
of  the  Connection.  His  portrait  was 
ordered  to  be  engraved  and  published 
in  the  magazine  as  a  pleasant  memo- 
rial of  his  visit.  At  the  same  Confer- 
ence, the  Rev.  Alexander  Clarke,  D.D., 
presented  a  fraternal  message  from  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  Fraternal  messages  were 
returned  to  both  documents.  The  same 
Conference  sent  its  first  fraternal  mes- 
sage to  the  Primitive  INIethodists  of 
England,  which  greetings  were  con- 
tinued and  reciprocated  for  three  years, 
when,  in  1879,  the  New  Connection 
Conference,  seeing  how  kindly  their 
written  messages  had  been  received, 
appointed  two  of  the  members  of  the 
Conference  to  visit  the  ensuing  Primi- 
tive Methodist  Conference,  two  others 
to  visit  the  Methodist  Free  Church 
Conference,  and  two  others  to  visit 
the  Wesleyan  Conference.  Each  of 
the  conferences  appointed  representa- 
tives to  return  these  visits  of  fraternal 
good-will,  and  the  good  work  has  since 
been  continued  with  very  happy  re- 
sults; and  the  feeling  of  surprise  now 
is  that  such  pleasant  reunions  by  rep- 
resentation should  have  been  so  long 
delayed.  Thej^  serve  to  facilitate  the 
arrangements  for  holding  the  (Ecu- 
menical Congress  in  1881.  At  the 
Conference  of  1876,  Mr.  Mark  Firth 
presented  £1000  to  the  endowment 
fund  of  the  college,  and  the  home 
and  foreign  missionary  societies  were 
united  under  one  committee  of  man- 
agement. 

In  1877  a  loan  fund  was  commenced 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  chapel  trusts 
and  of  encouraging  the  erection  of  new 
chapels. 

The  Conference  of  1880  was  remark- 
able for  its  record  of  deaths  among  the 
ministers,  no  less  than  six  of  whom, 
all  men  of  distinction,  had  died  during 
the  year.      Their  names  were  Par- 
kinsoa  Thomas  Gilton,  William  Baggaly,  Henry  Only 
Crofts,  D.D.,  John  Taylor,  Charles  Mann,  and  Benjamin 
B.  Turnock,  A.B.      The   four   first   named    had   been 
presidents  of  the  Conference.     As  many  as  six  minis- 
ters had  never  before  died  in  one  vear. 


V.  Statisiics. — We  exhibit  these  in  a  tabular  form : 


Year. 

Cir- 
cuits. 

Min- 
isters. 

Local 
Preach- 

Chap- 
els, 

Socie- 
ties. 

Members. 

Deaths. 

Sunday- 
schools. 

Teachers. 

Scholars. 

17;)T 

8 

7 
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17!)8 

9 

20 

5,094 

1T99 

15 

26 

5.152 
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17 

28 
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ISOl 

16 

27 
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16 

29 
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1803 

18 

31 

5,267 

No  re- 

1804 

IS 

31 

5,918 

turns. 

1805 

IS 

31 
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88 

180() 

18 

33 

No 
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5,918 

82 
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20 

36 
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85 

1808 

21 

38 
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84 
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96 
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22 

40 
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SS 

197 
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126 
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23 

40 

189 

84 

199 

7,989 

103 

ISU 

26 

42 

205 

89 

201 

8,148 

1.56 
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25 

42 

210 

101 

205 

8,677 

142 

1813 

24 

42 

210 

100 

207 

8,067 

130 

1814 

25 

42 

229 

98 

195 

8,292 

135 
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24 

43 

240 

101 

199 

8,365 

142 

1816 

24 

43 

248 

109 

212 

8,967 

151 
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24 

44 
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111 

220 
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143 

181S 

26 

48 

279 

120 

232 

9,585 

134 

1819 

28 

50 

324 

125 

234 

10,159 
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28 

49 
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24 

47 
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133 

240 
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172 

1822 

25 

47 

328 

135 

241 

10,856 

151 

1823 

2T 

51 

343 

147 

244 

10.749 

162 

1824 

29 

53 
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240 

10,825 

174 

1825 

29 

55 

409 

155 

244 

10,837 

197 

1826 

31 

53 

415 

158 

243 

10,723 

228 
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32 

61 

453 

163 

253 

11,023 
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1S28 

32 

66 

4S7 

170 

256 

12,139 

218 

1829 

33 

66 

503 
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256 

12,424 
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34 

66 

504 

179 

261 

12,359 
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1831 

35 

C8 

495 
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261 

12,266 

225 

1832 

35 

68 

511 

184 

250 

12,621 

2S6 

1833 

36 

71 
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259 

14,784 

317 

1834 

38 

79 

623 

190 

258 

15,284 

232 

1835 

41 

93 

629 

226 

296 

17,746 

272 

1836 

43 

96 
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319 

19,219 
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49 

105 
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276 

350 
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51 
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50 
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No 
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59 
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357 
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58 
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22,008 

379 
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28,890 
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71 

130 
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311 

423 

19,884 

356 
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28,394 

1843 

7T 
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305 
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73 
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T4 
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1846 

78 
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775 
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81 
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776 
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82 
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85 
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773 

346 
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314 

306 
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42,190 

1850 

88 

154 

856 
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21,092 

440 

328 

7,452 

44,850 

1851 

96 
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882 

357 

299 

21,002 

362 

329 
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46,123 

1852 
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373 
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337 

338 
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414 
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1854 
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376 
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21,237 
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3S6 
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26,003 

437 
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9,052 
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1105 
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28,306 

462 

457 

9,439 

58,304 
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222 

1127 

488 
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464 

9,036 

60,550 
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239 

1211 

511 

378 

30,955 

551 

493 

10,272 

07,114 

1862 

147 

242 

1215 

551 

383 

32,557 

527 

503 

10,727 

07,399 

1863 

152 

256 

1250 

574 

39S 

33,226 

544 

511 

11,070 

69,959 

1864 

152 

266 

1268 

593 

403 

32,968 

547 

516 

10,732 

68,600 

1805 

154 

271 

1289 

626 

410 

32,947 

564 

518 

10,937 

70,156 

1866 

157 

272 

1246 

632 

421 

32,602 

574 

538 

11,038 
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ISOT 
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643 

431 

32,929 

557 

545 

11,3S9 

72,353 

1808 

158 

276 

1271 

662 

433 

33,750 

583 

564 

11,336 

74,932 

1809 

160 

276 

1282 

66S 

434 

33,256 

606 

587 

11,789 
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1870 

247 

1266 
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432 

32,683 

601 

585 

11,660 

76,553 

1871 

247 

1261 

669 

431 

31,896 

576 

5S4 

11,473 

79,098 

1872 

a 
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1302 

675 

423 

30,973 

600 
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11,500 

79,500 

1873 
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1303 

6S1 

412 

31,105 
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11,531 
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q 
o 
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~ 
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CO 
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425 
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420 

10,490 

73,263 
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a 
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11.56 

458 

435 
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437 

10,770 

74,. 521 

1878 

3 
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1162 

461 

441 

26,196 

432 

437 

10,821 

75,374 

1879 

S 

180 
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478 

451 

26,6SS 
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449 

10,951 

77,250 

18S0 

M 

177 

1175 

482 

457 

26,973 

472 

449 

10,961 

77,601 

members. 


Expulsion  of  Joseph  Barkei-,*which  caused  a  loss  of  29  societies  and  4348 

(G.J.S.) 
"Wesleyan  Methodists.     See  Weslkyans. 
Wesleyan  Reform  Union.    This  organization 
had  its  origin  in  the  cxpidsion  of  the  Revs.  James  Ev- 
erett, Samuel  Dunn,  and  William   (Griffith   from    the 
Weslevan  Conference,  in  August,  1840.     These  expul- 
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sions  took  the  people  of  England,  and  the  jNIethodist 
people  in  particular,  so  entirely  by  snrprise  that  the 
whole  press  of  the  country,  exceiJting  only  two  or  three 
pajiers,  took  the  part  of  the  expelled  ministers.  Meetings 
of  Methodists  were  held  in  many  of  the  great  centres 
in  England,  and  the  popular  feeling,  fanned  by  the  voice 
of  the  press,  was  in  a  few  months  manifested  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  members  and  ofHce-bearers  signing  me- 
morials to  the  Conference  against  the  expulsions.  In 
response  thereto,  the  Conference  onlcred  the  preachers 
to  withhold  society  tickets  from  all  wlio  signed  such 
memorials,  whether  oflicers  or  members,  and  that  policy 
was  continued  for  about  two  years,  until  the  funds  of 
the  Connection  became  so  embarrassed  that  the  expul- 
sion policy  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Seeing  the  desolation  which  prevailed  in  so  many 
societies,  all  the  efforts  made  by  members  for  redress 
being  repulsed  by  the  Conference,  another  effort  was 
made  in  December,  1851,  by  a  large  number  of  influen- 
tial lay  officers  in  the  Connection  who  had  not  been  ex- 
pelled, who  drew  up  a  memorial  to  the  Conference  under 
twelve  heads,  asking  for  the  cessation  of  the  severe  dis- 
ciplinary action  of  the  preachers,  and  also  for  some  form 
of  lay  representation  in  the  chief  courts  of  Jlethodism. 
This  was  known  as  the  Mediation  Movement,  and  their 
memorial  was  in  a  short  time  signed  by  over  two  thou- 
sand Methodists,  chiefly  official  persons. 

The  Conference  of  IHb'l  declined  to  receive  or  negoti- 
ate with  any  deputation  with  regard  to  the  said  memo- 
rial, and  in  reply  thereto  "indulged  in  rancorous  invec- 
tive against  many  of  the  memorialists."  Every  effort 
at  reconciliation  with  the  Conference  having  been  made 
liy  the  people,  and  resistance  being  the  only  replj-,  it 
became  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  tliousands  of 
members  who,  by  the  withholding  of  their  society  tick- 
ets, had  been  cut  off  from  membership. 

Not  wishing  to  establish  a  separate  body,  early  in 
the  year  1850  a  large  meeting  was  hold  in  Finsbury, 
London,  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  England,  about 
four  Iiundred  in  number,  all  of  whom  less  than  a  year 
Ijefore  hold  office  in  Methodist  societies.  After  several 
(lays'  deliberation  a  form  of  constitution  was  agreed 
upon,  and  the  best  arrangements  made  for  keeping  the 
members  united,  till  all  negotiations  were  found  to  be 
of  no  avail,  when  it  was  resolved,  first,  that  they  should 
exist  as  the  Ueform  Union,  and  afterwards  as  the  United 
Methodist  Keformers. 

The  details  of  the  various  steps  taken  for  several 
years  to  reform  the  constitution  of  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference so  as  to  admit  laymen  into  the  higher  Church 
courts,  and  so  open  the  way  for  the  return  of  thousands 
into  fellowship,  having  all  failed,  to  avoid,  if  possible, 
making  another  separate  body,  the  Conference  of  the 
New  Connection  was  applied  to,  but  that  body  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  make  the  concessions  asked,  so  as  to 
open  the  door  for  union.  Had  they  done  so,  their  mem- 
bership might  have  been  doubled  immediately.  Some 
local  societies  did  unite  with  them.  Ultimately,  in 
185G,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall  of  appointed 
representatives  from  the  Wesleyan  IMethodist  Associa- 
tion (of  1835)  and  the  Wesleyan  Keformers  (of  1849), 
when  terms  of  union  were  agreed  upon  which  resulted 
in  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  bodies  under  the  name 
of  "  United  :Mcthodist  Free  Churches." 

At  the  eighth  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  Re- 
formers, held  at  Bristol  in  August,  1856,  the  statistics 
of  their  society  were  as  follows: 

Chapels 1,3.S3 

Lay  preachers 2,.525 

Mihistera i;!9 

Class-leaders 2,8T3 

Members 46,609 

Members  on  trial 2,170 

Sunday-schools 706 

Teachers 12,118 

Scholars 71,175 

Although  most  of' the  leading  societies  belonging  to 
the  Reformers  resolved  on  amalgamation,  yet  during 


the  first  year  onlj'  19,113  took  action  ;  and  as  there  was 
a  strong  feeling  of  independence  existing  in  many 
places,  so  long  as  they  were  able  to  maintain  the  minis- 
ter of  their  choice,  these  societies  kept  a  separate  exist- 
ence, in  consequence  of  which  action  some  members  of 
the  Reform  Union  determined  not  to  amalgamate.  In 
1857  more  than  20.800  members  adhered  to  their  orig- 
inal principles.  That  number  was,  however,  soon  con- 
siderably reduced.  In  1858  nearly  2000  united  with 
the  Free  Churches;  and  in  1859  over  5500  acted  in  the 
same  way,  and  so  the  process  went  on,  year  by  year 
several  separate  societies  uniting  in  a  body  with  the 
Free  Churches,  still  leaving  a  few  who  maintained  a 
separate  existence  as  the  Reform  Union. 

This  body  has  had  its  headquarters  at  Exeter  Hall 
from  its  origin.  It  established  a  book-room  there,  and 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  monthly  magazine  in 
1851,  as  The  Wesleyan  lieformer,  the  first  editor  being 
Mr.  Robert  Bulman,  its  second  Mr.  N.  T.  Langridge,  its 
third  Mr.  Nichols.  In  1853  its  title  was  changed  to  the 
Wesleyan  ]\feihodist  Penny  Marjazine.  The  committee 
also  established  a  monthly  magazine  for  the  scholars  in 
the  Sunday-schools.  Owing  to  its  gradually  dimin- 
ished numbers,  chiefly  by  amalgamation,  it  has  for  more 
than  ten  years  past  been  the  smallest  section  of  the 
Methodist  family,  and  its  continued  existence  as  a  sep- 
arate body  has  been  a  source  of  regret  for  some  years, 
seeing  that  decadence  has  marked  its  course  almost 
continuously  from  the  time  its  members  declined  to 
amalgamate.  The  statistics  of  the  past  four  years  will 
be  sufficient  to  indicate  its  position  and  influence. 
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Their  doctrines  are  identical  in  all  respects  with  those 
of  the  Wesleyan  Jlethodists.  The  points  of  polity  or 
discipline  in  which  they  differ  arc,  that  their  ministers 
may  remain  as  many  years  in  a  circuit  as  the  people 
may  desire;  and  they  permit  lay  preachers  to  baptize 
their  children,  and  to  administer  the  Lord's  supper,  thus 
placing  ministers  and  laj'mcn  on  an  equality  in  minis- 
terial functions. 

In  addition  to  the  serial  publications  previously 
named,  the  committee  of  the  Reform  Union  resolved 
to  take  advantage  of  the  book-room  to  secure  funds  for 
carrying  on  their  work;  and  as  large  profits  had  been 
made  by  the  sale  of  the  hymn-books  used  by  their  so- 
cieties, the  hook  committee  was  the  first  to  Xxy  the  ex- 
periment of  enlarging  the  hymn-book  which  had  so 
long  been  in  use  by  English  Methodists.  The  Rev. 
James  Everett,  who  had  himself  once  been  employed 
in  the  book-room  of  the  parent  society,  learning  that 
there  were  onh'  about  eight  hymns  in  the  AVesleyan  col- 
lection which  were  copyrighted,  supplied  their  places  by 
others  of  Charles  Wesley's,  and  added  to  them  as  many 
more  new  and  popular  hymns  as  made  a  book  of  a  thou- 
sand hymns.  To  these  were  added  for  the  first  time 
the  authors'  names,  not  in  all  instances  correcth',  but  as 
nearly  so  as  was  then  possible.  The  book  was  a  suc- 
cess, and  as  the  usual  discount  was  allowed  on  it  to 
booksellers,  which  at  that  time  the  Wesleyans  did  not 
allow,  many  thousands  soon  found  their  way  even  into 
the  congregations  of  the  parent  society.  That  im- 
proved edition  in  due  time  led  the  way  to  a  still  better 
collection  being  issued  by  the  book-room  of  the  Meth- 
odist Free  Churches,  and  since,  a  still  more  modern  one 
by  the  Wesleyan  Conference  itself.  The  Reform  book- 
room  has  for  some  years  published  the  Local  Preach- 
ers'' Magazine,  at  twopence  monthly,  a  serial  which  has 
for  many  years,  unofficially,  been  very  helpful  to  many 
industrious  lay  preachers.  It  has  also  published  other 
Methodist  works,  chiefly  remainders  of  editions  of  good 
books  which  authors  wished  to  dispose  of,  but  which 
the  rigid  rules  of  tlie  AVesleyan  book-room  prevented 
from  admission  into  their  sales.     (G.  J.  S.) 
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"Wesleyanism,  or  Mktiiodist  Arminianis.m,  is 
a  reproduction  of  the  original  doctrine  of  James  Armin- 
ius  (q.  v.),  the  Dutch  Kemonstrant,  an  epithet  gained 
by  his  followers  for  their  opposition  to  the  Calvinistic 
views  eventualh-  embodied  in  the  action  of  the  Synod 
of  Uort.  The  soundest  and  most  prudent  of  the  early 
Arminian  theologians  were  Episcopius  and  Limborch, 
who  developed  the  views  of  their  great  leader  substan- 
tially as  held  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  both  in 
America  and  Great  Britain ;  but  a  few  of  the  Remon- 
strants, especially  Grotius,  and,  to  some  extent,  Curcel- 
lasus,  exhibited  signs  of  a  freethiiiking  tendency,  espe- 
cially on  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  The  interme- 
diate English  Arminians  carried  these  erratic  elements 
to  the  verge  of  Socinianism,  and  thus  gave  a  color  to 
the  charge  of  Pelagianism  with  which  Calvinistic  writ- 
ers— at  least  until  very  recent  times — have  been  too 
frequently  in  the  habit  of  branding  Arminianisra  in 
general.     See  AnMixiANisii. 

John  AVesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism,  came  of  Ar- 
minian stock.  His  fiither,  Samuel,  like  many  of  the 
evangelical  Anglican  divines  of  that  period,  was  op- 
posed to  the  tenets  of  Calvinism  (see  Tyerman,  Life  of 
Samuel  Wesle;/,  p.  IW),  and  the  sons  of  the  latter  nat- 
urally grew  up  in  the  same  sentiments.  Whitefield,  on 
the  contrary,  who  was  likewise  a  member  of  "  the  Holy 
Club,"  as  the  first  Blethodists  were  called  at  Oxford, 
was  of  Calvinistic  persuasion,  and  on  this  ground  alone 
a  separation  ultimately  took  place  from  tiie  Wesleys, 
AVhitetield  eventually  becoming  the  founder  of  the 
Welsh,  or  Calvinistic,  Methodists  of  Lady  Huntingdon's 
Connection.  The  views  of  Wesley  are  thus  historically 
of  a  remonstrant  or  polemical  cast  on  this  subject,  the 
main  point  of  controversy  always  being  the  dogma 
of  predestination,  which  is  central  in  the  Calvinistic 
scheme.  We  propose  liere,  however,  to  develop  the 
principal  features  of  Wesleyanism  positively  in  a  logical 
order  out  of  the  more  radical  idea  of  the  divine  nature. 
See  Weslev,  John. 

1.  Weslej'ans  hold  that  God's  foreknowledge  is  intui- 
tive and  absolute,  not  being  a  deduction  or  inference 
from  his  purposes  or  power.  They  grountl  this  doc- 
trine upon  Scripture:  "  Whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also 
did  predestinate"  (Rom.  viii,  29).  Dr.  Charles  Hodge, 
in  his  note  on  this  passage  {Commentary,  p.  447),  after 
frankly  admitting  that  the  "knowledge"  here  spoken 
of  is  not  merely  a  cognition  of  the  existence  of  the  indi- 
viduals (for  then  it  would  apply  equally  to  the  elect 
and  the  reprobate),  still  ingeniously  perverts  the  whole 
force  of  the  argument  by  averring  that  "  the  foreknowl- 
edge .  .  .  involves  the  idea  of  selection,"  which  is  tan- 
tamount to  saying  that  there  already  was  a  secret  bias 
or  preference  in  the  divine  mind.  Methodist  Armini- 
ans, on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  this  divine  fore- 
knowledge has  reference  to  the  character  of  the  persons 
contemplated  as  about  to  accept  the  offer  of  salvation. 
They  thus  truly  place  the  divine  prescience  as  the  basis 
of  the  divine  plan  or  purposes,  and  maintain  that  such 
a  view  only  is  real  foreknowledge.  In  this  way  they 
escape  the  causational  force  of  the  divine  pre-contem- 
plation,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  knowledge  of  any 
present  or  past  facts  which  has  no  influence  or  power  in 
producing  them.  See  Omniscience,  (iod  foresees  not 
only  the  future  event,  but  also  all  its  circumstances  or 
conditions,  and  therefore  knows  that  it  is  contingent, 
i.  e.  that  altliough  it  certainly  will  take  place,  it  yet 
might  be  otherwise.     See  Puksciexce. 

2.  Intimately  connected  with  the  foregoing  position 
is  that  of  the  divine  foreordination.  Wesleyans  hold 
that  while  God  absolutelv  and  of  his  own  inscrutable 
purposes  determines  beforehand  (whether  from  all  eter- 
nity or  not  is  of  small  moment)  the  events  in  the  nat- 
ural or  physical  world,  he  has  not  done  so  with  regard 
to  occurrences  relating  to  the  moral  s])here;  especially 
that  he  has  left  the  everlasting  state  of  human  beings 
contingent  upon  the  results  of  their  own  action.  They 
reject  the  doctrine  of  iniconditional  election  and  repro- 


bation as  incompatible  with  the  justice  and  impartial- 
ity of  the  divine  character,  and  with  the  freedom  and 
responsibility-  of  the  human  soul.  They  especially  ob- 
ject to  the  doctrine  that  God  has  absolutely  predeter- 
mined the  iinal  destiny  of  individuals  in  tlie  other 
world  irrespective  of  their  conduct;  but  they  have  lit- 
tle controversy  with  that  class  of  moderate  Calvinists 
who  restrict  the  divine  foreordination  to  the  general 
purposes  of  God's  moral  government,  without  predicat- 
ing it  of  any  and  every  particular  act  of  intelligent 
creatures.  A  strict  construction  of  the  statement  of 
the  Westminster  Confession,  that  "  God  decrees  what- 
ever comes  to  pass,"  would  involve  the  divine  will  as 
the  efficient  element  in  all  causality,  and  so  be  tanta- 
mount to  the  lieterodoxy  that  "  whatever  is,  is  right." 
Or,  if  the  language  be  interpreted  as  signifying  that 
God  has  so  arranged  the  universe  (both  of  matter  and 
of  mind)  that  events  must  inevitably  transpire  just  as 
they  do,  this  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  necessity 
or  fate.  But  if  it  be  merely  meant  that  God  has  insti- 
tuted laws,  forces,  or  causes  (whether  primarv  or  sec- 
ondary, physical  or  spiritual)  which  he  permits  (or,  if 
an)'  prefer  so  to  say,  enables)  to  act  freely  yet  certainly 
(within  given  limits)  in  bringing  about  whatever  oc- 
curs, then  we  have  but  the  expression  of  what  is  matter 
of  fact  undeniable  by  any.  This  is  no  proper  foreordi- 
nation at  all,  for  it  ranks  the  human  agent  as  a  leading 
factor  among  these  freely  moving  powers,  and  hangs 
the  larger  part  of  events  upon  the  contingencies  of  his 
conduct.     See  Puedestination. 

3.  Wesleyan  Methodists  further  maintain  that  al- 
though man  is  universally  born  with  corrupt  moral  af- 
fections and  a  depraved  will,  yet  by  virtue  of  the  gen- 
eral atonement  of  Christ  and  the  free  bestowment  of 
the  Holy  Sjiirit  every  person  is  graciously  enabled  so 
to  resist  the  tendencies  to  evil  as  to  lay  hold  upon 
the  proffered  means  of  salvation.  They  believe,  indeed, 
that  in  response  to  the  intercessions  of  the  Divine  Medi- 
ator, and  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  Christians,  special 
conviction  is  often  sent  into  the  souls  of  siiniers,  but 
that  this  may  still  be  resisted  bj'  the  sidiject,  and  thus 
prove  abortive.  They  also  believe  that  the  general 
convictions  resulting  from  the  ordinary  influences  of  the 
Spirit  are  sufficient,  if  encouraged  and  fostered,  to  lead 
the  sinner  to  Christ.  They  admit  that  none  will  or 
can  come  to  God  without  such  divine  drawings;  but 
they  believe  that  these  are  never  withheld  from  tlie 
sincere  and  coinpliant  soul.  The  ultimate  force,  there- 
fore, which  determines  any  person  in  turning  away 
from  sin  and  towards  God  is  the  human  will  itself,  act- 
ing freely  in  view  of  motives  made  clear  and  cogent  by 
God's  Spirit,  but  never  coerced  thereby.  The  self-de- 
terminative power  of  the  human  will  is  consequently  a 
fundamental  axiom  in  Wesleyan  theology.     See  Will. 

4.  Wesleyans  hold  that  saving  faith  is  a  conscious 
surrender  of  the  soul  to  God  and  a  positive  trust  in  the 
merits  of  Christ.  This  faith  is  indeed  potentially  the 
gift  of  God,  but  its  exercise  is  the  voluntary  personal 
act  of  the  believer.  Conversion,  in  Wesleyan  theology, 
is  the  entire  process  of  change  from  a  state  of  condem- 
nation and  sin  to  one  of  pardon  and  holiness.  Regen- 
eration is  a  cliange  in  the  moral  affections  resulting  by 
divine  power  immediately  upon  this  act  of  faith,  which 
presupposes  the  penitence  and  consecration  required. 
See  Regeneration. 

Wesleyanism  accordingly  teaches  that  justification 
and  adoption'  are  simultaneous,  the  former  being  the 
act  of  pardon,  and  the  latter  the  relation  of  filial  ac- 
ceptance. A  degree  of  sanctification  is  also  held  to  be 
experienced  at  the  same  time,  being  a  state  of  com- 
parative holiness,  consisting  in  a  fixed  purpose  and  dis- 
position to  love  and  serve  God,  the  fruit  of  which  im- 
mediately begins  to  appear  in  the  life.  The  first  of 
these  elements  takes  place  in  the  divine  mind,  and  a 
knowledge  of  it  as  a  fact  is  derived  by  the  converted 
person  from  a  consideration  of  the  conscious  exercise 
of  faith  to  that  end;  the  second  is  a  mutual  change, 
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testified  to  tlie  soul  by  a  special  "witness  of  the  Spirit"  1 
(q.  v.\  wliicli  is  distinct  from  all  other  evidence,  al- 
though concomitant  and  corroborative;  and  the  third 
element  takes  place  exclusively  in  the  human  subject, 
and  is  evidenced  bj'  the  alteration  felt  in  the  heart  and 
shown  ill  the  life;  but  they  all  three  arc  equally  and 
wholly  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  man  does  not  save  himself,  but  simply  consents  to 
be  saved,  depends  upon  Christ  to  be  saved,  and  co-op- 
erates with  (lod  for  liis  salvation.  It  follows  from  the 
above  showing  that  the  converted  person  knows  for  the 
time  being  his  gracious  condition  by  this  threefold  tes- 
timony, one  or  the  other  part  of  whicli,  however,  may 
for  the  moment  preponderate. 

5.  Wesleyanism,  moreover,  maintains  that  this  salva- 
tion is  not  only  free  and  present,  but  aUofuIl,  i.  e.  that 
it  is  the  privilege  of  every  believer  to  be  entirely  sanc- 
tilied  in  this  life,  and  to  live  without  actually  feeling  or 
committing  any  known  sin.  They  admit,  of  course, 
the  continual  peccability  of  human  nature,  and  do  not 
claim  Adamic  or  angelic  perfection  for  any  human  be- 
ing since  the  Fall;  but  they  nevertheless  insist  upon 
the  privilege  and  duty  of  comi)lete  holiness  in  heart 
and  life  as  not  only  necessary  for  heaven,  but  possible 
indefinitely  before  death.  They  differ  to  some  degree 
among  themselves  as  to  the  instantaneous  or  progres- 
sive character  of  this  experience,  and  also  as  to  its  date 
with  reference  to  conversion,  but  they  all  agree  in  look- 
ing for  it  during  life  and  health,  on  precisely  the  same 
terms  of  consecration,  faith,  and  co-operation  as  required 
by  regeneration.     See  San'ctificatiox. 

G.  Finally,  holding  the  above  views  of  the  power  and 
coaction  of  the  human  will  at  every  stage  of  the  re- 
demption process,  Wesleyans  universally  believe  that 
it  is  possible  for  any,  even  the  highest  Christian,  to 
fall  from  grace  and  ultimately  perish,  and  they  think 
they  find  actual  instances  of  such  lapse  in  the  Script- 
ures and  in  common  life.  As  none  are  absolutely  elect- 
ed to  eternal  life,  so  none  are  fully  secure  of  it  until 
probation  is  entirely  ended.     Sec  Perseverance. 

Literature. — The  most  exhaustive  as  well  as  oldest 
polemic  on  these  distinctive  features  of  Wesleyau  Ar- 
minianism  is  Fletcher's  Checks  to  Antinomianism  (Lond. 
1771  sq.,  and  often  since) ;  but  the  subject  is  discursive- 
ly treated  likewise  in  Wesley's  Sermons  (in  Woi-Jcs), 
A  topical  discussion  is  given  in  Watson's  Institutes 
(Lond.  1822,  and  since),  in  Pope's  Christian  Theology 
(ibid.  1875-77,  3  vols.  8vo),  and  in  Raymond's  System- 
atic  Theology  (Cincin.  1877  sq.,  .S  vols.  8vo).  For  other 
works,  see  Arminianism;  Methodism. 

Wesleyans  is  a  general  name  for  all  adherents  or 
followers  of  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Arminian  ]\Ieth- 
•  odism ;  but  by  usage  it  is  commonly  limited  to  the  reg- 
ular Methodists  of  the  British  Conference,  in  distinction 
from  those  of  the  other  kindred  bodies  in  America, 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  elsewhere,  which  in  this  Cy- 
clopcBclia  are  treated  under  separate  heads. 

I.  History. — As  much  of  this  is  the  common  property 
of  all  Methodist  bodies  throughout  the  world,  we  give 
it  here  somewhat  in  extenso. 

Methodism  in  its  origin  was  the  child  of  Providence. 
Its  founder,  John  Wesley,  was  also  a  child  of  Providence ; 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  his  career  on  earth  was  marked 
by  indications  of  the  special  and  peculiar,  sometimes 
marvellous,  interposition  of  God  in  his  behalf.  In  the 
origin,  growth,  and  wide  diffusion  of  jNIethodism,  we  can 
trace  the  evidence  of  the  divine  hand  opening  its  way 
and  directing  its  course.  In  all  its  past  history,  now 
covering  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  when 
its  movements  were  in  accordance  with  the  indications 
of  Providence,  it  prospered;  on  the  other  hand,  many 
of  the  changes  in  its  operations,  which  were  of  human 
origin,  and  the  outcome  of  expediency  only,  have  been 
the  cause  of  obstruction  and  often  of  painful  disappoint- 
ment and  loss, 

1.  Inception  of  the  Wesleyan  Body. — The  embodiment 
of  Methodism  is  John  Wesley ;  and  during  the  fifty-one 


years  of  his  life  which  elapsed  between  its  actual  for- 
mation and  the  death  of  its  foinider,  Mr.  Wesley  was 
its  source  and  life.  Born  at  Ejjworth  in  1703,  be  en- 
tered the  Charterhouse  School,  London,  in  1714;  in  1719 
he  was  continuing  his  studies,  under  his  brother  Sam- 
uel, at  the  Westminster  School;  and  in  1720  he  entered 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  In  1725  he  was  ordain- 
ed deacon  by  Dr.  John  Potter,  bishop  of  Oxford,  who, 
in  the  advice  he  gave  the  young  deacon,  said,  "If  he 
wishes  to  be  extensively  useful,  he  must  not  spend  his 
time  in  contending  for  or  against  things  of  a  disputable 
nature,  but  in  testifying  against  notorious  vice,  and  in 
l)romoting  real,  essential  holiness."  Here  were  the 
germs  of  that  life-work  which  produced  Methodism. 
In  1729  John  Wesley  began  to  take  pupils  at  Oxford, 
and  some  of  the  more  serious  of  these  united  with  their 
teacher  in  visiting  the  prisoners  in  the  Castle  and  the 
sick  poor  in  the  city;  and  they  commenced  a  systemat- 
ic course  of  living  which  soon  led  to  their  being  called 
Methodists.  That  was  the  first  origin  of  the  Society  so 
designated. 

Ten  years  elapsed.  Both  John  and  Charles  Wesley 
had  been  out  to  America  as  missionaries  in  the  mean- 
time. Keturning  to  England  in  1738,  they  were  both 
introduced  to  Peter  Bohler  and  other  Moravian  breth- 
ren, from  whom  they  learned  the  way  of  salvation  by 
faith;  and  themselves  entering  into  the  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God,  in  the  month  of  June,  1738,  were  made 
so  happy  in  their  new  experience  that  they  began  in 
great  earnestness  to  preach  that  doctrine  everywhere. 

In  a  remarkable  manner  the  Spirit  of  God  gave  most 
convincing  evidence  of  the  completeness  of  the  change 
which  had  been  wrought  by  faith  in  both  the  brothers. 
This  was  more  distinctly  and  emphatically  shown  by 
the  spiritual  awakening  which  accompanied  and  follow- 
ed the  preaching  of  John  Wesley.  He  had  to  preach  in 
St.  Mar\''s  Church,  Oxford,  before  the  University.  His 
text  was,  "By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith  ;"  and 
he  explained  the  new  doctrine  with  a  clearness,  fulness, 
and  force  which  had  not  been  known  before  in  that  fa- 
mous seat  of  learning.  That  sermon  was  printed  and 
widely  circulated.  It  was  followed  by  another  on  "  God's 
free  grace,"  in  which,  with  equal  lucidity  and  power,  he 
set  forth  the  doctrine  "  that  the  grace  or  love  of  God  is 
free  in  all,  and  free  for  all."  This  sermon  was  printed 
in  a  cheap  form ;  and  those  sermons,  repeated  in  vari- 
ous forms  and  places,  "gave  birth  to  the  greatest  revi- 
val of  religion"  the  world  has  ever  known. 

He  desired,  in  bis  own  mind,  to  retire  to  Oxford  to 
his  beloved  obscurity,  but  Divine  Providence  ordered 
otherwise;  and  John  Wesley  was  detained  in  London 
and  importuned  to  preach  these  new  doctrines,  in  vari- 
ous churches,  thrice  every  Sunday,  and  on  week-days 
also.  One  source  of  attraction  was  that  he  had  recent- 
ly returned  from  America,  which  was  considered  a  far 
country;  and  he  related  some  of  his  experience  in  the 
course  of  his  discourses.  Multitudes  flocked  to  hear 
him,  and  soon  the  churches  were  unable  to  hold  the 
crowds  which  assembled.  In  a  short  time,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  large  assemblies  and  partly  owing  to  the 
new  doctrines,  he  was  excluded  from  one  church,  then 
from  another,  till  at  length  he  was  shut  out  of  all  the 
churches.  Not  daring  to  be  silent,  after  a  short  struggle 
between  honor  and  conscience,  he  made  a  virtue  of  ne- 
cessity, and  preached  in  the  open  air — first  in  IMoorfields, 
London,  then  at  Kennington,  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  England. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  persons — in  some  in- 
stances ten  thousand,  in  others  twenty  thousand,  and 
even  more  as  computed  by  Mr.  Wesley  himself,  and  re- 
corded by  him  in  his  Journals — attended  his  out-door 
services.  This  step  was  not  taken  in  any  spirit  of  an- 
tagonism to  the  Church ;  quite  the  contrary.  During 
one  month  in  1739,  both  John  and  Charles  Wesley  had 
interviews  with  the  bishop  of  Gloucester,  Gibson,  bishop 
of  London,  and  Potter,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  talk 
over  their  conduct;  and  with   kindlv  results  in  each 
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case.  Mr.  Whltefield,  also,  had  similar  interviews  with 
bishops  respecting  his  preaching  in  the  open  air.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  the  resistance  these  three  clergy- 
men met  with  did  not  proceed  from  the  heads  of  the 
Established  Chnrch,  but  from  those  of  the  clergy  who 
were  at  ease  in  their  comfortable  livings,  and  who  saw 
that  their  quiet  enjoyment  would  be  broken  if  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  evangelists  were  not  stopped.  Hence 
it  was  that  many  newspapers  and  magazines  were  used 
by  those  clergymen  to  slander  and  misrepresent  the 
work  of  the  Wesleys  and  Whitetield. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1739,  there  were 
witnessed  by  thousands  of  persons  most  remarkable  man- 
ifestations of  divine  power  at  many  of  the  open-air  ser- 
vices conducted  by  Jolm  Wesley.  The  preaching  of 
George  Whitefield  and  Charles  Wesley,  at  the  same  pe- 
riod and  to  the  same  congregations,  was  quite  as  faith- 
ful and  even  more  impassioned,  at  times,  than  was  John 
Wesley's;  but  it  was  to  the  preaching  of  John  Wesley 
only  that  those  special  manifestations  were  given.  At 
London  and  at  Bristol,  on  various  occasions  and  at  di- 
vers places,  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  forma- 
tion of  the  United  Societies,  scores  of  persons  were  smit- 
ten down  under  his  preaching,  in  the  open  air  and  in 
small  meetings  in  rooms;  such  signs  had  never  been 
before  witnessed  since  apostolic  times.  Mr.  W^esley 
himself  wrote :  "  More  and  more  of  the  people  were  cut 
to  the  heart,  and  came  to  me  all  in  tears,  inquiring  with 
the  utmost  eagerness  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved." 
These  penitents  were  counted  by  scores  and  hundreds 
during  the  autumn  of  1739;  and  it  was  the  witnessing 
of  the  deep  agony  of  spirit  and  anguish  of  heart  that 
awakened  the  sj'mpathy  of  two  gentlemen,  who  attend- 
ed the  preaching  at  ISIoorfields,  to  provide  a  place  of 
shelter  for  those  poor  stricken  ones. 

Northward  of  the  preaching  ground  at  Moorfields — 
only  a  few  hundred  yards,  but  surrounded  by  fields — the 
Old  Gunnery,  or  foundry  for  cannon,  had  stood  in  ruins 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  Mr.  Wesley  was  pressed 
to  take  the  premises  into  his  own  hands;  but  he  had  to 
decline  them,  having  no  funds.  Mr.  Ball  and  Mr.  Wat- 
kins,  two  kindly  disposed  friends,  finding  that  the  ten- 
ancy could  be  secured  for  £115,  loaned  that  sum  to  Mr. 
Wesley ;  but,  as  the  place  was  a  vast  heap  of  ruinous 
buildings,  a  large  additional  sum  had  to  be  spent  to  fit 
it  up  as  a  place  for  religious  worship.  The  roofless 
building,  with  tottering  walls,  was  first  used  by  Mr.  AVes- 
ley  on  Sunday  evening,  Nov.  11, 1739.  The  cost  of  fit- 
ting up  the  Foundry  for  worship  was  about  £800,  which 
sum  was  paid  in  three  years  by  small  subscriptions  from 
many  friends  who  had  shared  in  the  blessings  which 
came  with  the  preached  word. 

The  exact  date  of  the  origin  of  Methodism  is  not 
known ;  but  it  was  within  the  three  weeks  embraced 
within  the  last  week  in  November  and  the  tirst  fourteen 
days  of  December  in  1739.  A  large  number  of  persons 
had  been  converted  within  six  months,  who  had  been 
joined  to  the  Moravians.  In  Mr.  Wesley's  works  are 
found  several  allusions  made  by  him  to  that  period. 
The  two  following  passages  convey  the  clearest  account 
we  have :  "  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1739,  eight  or 
ten  persons  came  to  me  in  London,  who  appeared  to  be 
deeply  convinced  of  sin  and  earnestly  groaning  for  re- 
demption. They  desired  I  would  spend  some  time  with 
them  in  prayer  and  advise  them  how  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come.  That  we  might  have  more  time  for 
this  great  work,  I  appointed  a  day  when  they  might  all 
come  together,  which,  from  thenceforward,  they  did  ev- 
ery  Thursday,  in  the  evening.  To  these,  and  as  many 
more  as  desired  to  join  with  them,  I  gave  those  advices 
which  I  judged  most  needful  for  them;  and  we  always 
concluded  our  meetings  with  prayer  suited  to  their  sev- 
eral necessities.  This  was  the  rise  of  the  United  Soci- 
ety; first  in  London,  then  in  other  places."  The  first 
meetings  were  class-meetings,  and  John  Wesley  was  the 
leader.  In  another  extract  we  find  the  following  addi- 
tional details:  '•  Tlie  first  evening  about  twelve  persons 


came ;  the  next  week  thirty  or  forty.  When  they  were 
increased  to  about  a  hundred,  I  took  down  their  names 
and  places  of  abode,  intending,  as  often  as  it  was  con- 
venient, to  call  upon  them  at  their  homes.  Thus,  with- 
out any  previous  plan,  began  the  Methodist  Society  in 
England — a  company  of  people  associated  together  to 
help  each  other  to  work  out  their  own  salvation." 

Such  is  the  account  t)f  the  origin  of  Methodism  from 
the  pen  of  its  founder,  who,  in  a  small  tract  wliieh  he  is- 
sued shortly  before  their  organization,  thus  describes  the 
character  of  a  Methodist : 

"A  Methodist  is  one  who  has  the  love  of  God  shed 
abroad  in  his  heiirl  by  the  Holy  Ghost  given  unto  him; 
one  who  hives  the  Lord  liis  Gcid  with  all  his  heart,  and 
soul,  and  mind,  and  strength.  He  rejoices  evermore, 
prays  without  ceasing,  and  in  everything  gives  thanks. 
His  heart  is  full  of  love  to  all  mankind,  and  is  i)nritied 
from  envy,  malice,  wrath,  and  every  unkind  affection. 
His  own  desire,  and  the  one  design  of  his  life,  is  not  to 
do  his  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  him.  He 
keeps  all  God's  commandments,  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest.  He  follows  not  the  customs  of  the  world ;  for 
vice  does  not  lose  its  nature  through  its  becoming  fash- 
ionable. He  fares  not  sumptuously  every  day.  He  can- 
not lay  np  treasure  upon  the  earth ;  nor  can  he  adorn 
himself  with  gold  or  costly  apparel.  He  cannot  join  in 
any  diversion  that  has  the  least  tendency  to  vice.  He 
cannot  speak  evil  of  his  neighbor  any  more  than  he  can 
tell  a  lie.  He  cannot  utter  unkind  or  evil  words.  No 
corrupt  communication  ever  conies  out  of  his  month.  He 
does  good  unto  all  men  ;  unto  neighbors,  strangers, friends, 
and  enemies.  These  are  the  principles  and  practices  of 
our  sect.  These  are  the  marks  of  a  true  Methodist.  By 
these  alone  do  Methodists  desire  to  be  distinguished  from 
other  men." 

2.  Progi-ess  of  the  Wesley ans  during  Mr.  Wesley's 
Lifetime. — For  the  first  century  of  its  existence  the  his- 
tory of  Methodism  was  a  series  of  providences.  In  a 
condensed  record,  which  this  is  required  to  be,  these 
providential  openings  can  be  very  little  more  than  in- 
dicated. 

From  the  time  the  Wesley  brothers  returned  from 
America  they  were  both  closely  connected  with  the 
Moravians,  whose  meeting-house  was,  and  is  still,  in 
Fetter  Lane.  It  is  probably  true  that  most  of  the  ac- 
cessions made  to  their  society  during  the  years  1738  and 
1739  were  the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  the  two  Weslej's  and 
Whitefield.  Even  after  i\Ir.  Wesley  began  his  own  so- 
ciety, in  December,  1739,  he  himself  continued  to  meet 
with  the  Moravians ;  and  he  took  with  him  many  of 
those  who  adhered  to  him  as  the  results  of  his  ministry. 

As  early  as  June,  1738,  John  Wesley  visited  the  Mo- 
ravian settlement  at  Ilerrnhut,  Germany,  where  he  re- 
mained three  months,  conversing  freely  with  the  Breth- 
ren on  their  doctrines  and  discipline.  In  December  of 
the  same  year  Mr.  Wesley  drew  up  for  the  society  in 
Fetter  Lane  the  rules  of  the  Band  Societies— companies 
of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten — who  met  to- 
gether once  a  week  for  religions  conversation  and  prayer. 
A  series  of  nine  questions  were  prepared  and  used  on 
each  occasion  as  helps  and  instructions;  and  the  design 
of  those  meetings  was  embodied  in  a  series  often  propo- 
sitions and  inquiries.  These  were  the  basis  of  the  Unit- 
ed Societies  which  began  to  meet  under  Mr.  W'esley  in 
December,  1739. 

In  April,  1739,  .John  Wesley  was  excluded  from  the 
churches  in  Bristol,  and  a  few  months  later  he  was  also 
excluded  from  the  London  churches.  Mr.  Whitefield 
and  Charles  Wesley  were  also  included  in  the  prohibi- 
tion. Mr.  Whitefield  commenced  open-air  preaching 
near  Bristol,  with  such  happy  results  that  John  W'esley 
soon  saw  a  wide  door  of  usefulness  opened  to  him  in 
that  plan;  and  he  readily  adopted  it,  with  such  marks 
of  divine  approbation  as  had  not  been  before  witnessed. 
This  led  to  the  commencement  of  the  system  of  the  itin- 
eranc}^,  and  necessitated  the  employment  of  lay  helpers ; 
hence  lay  preachers  had  to  be  engaged  to  watch  over 
the  new  converts,  gathered  out  of  the  world  by  the  la- 
bors of  those  apostolic  men. 

The  earliest  of  these  Lay  helpers  were  Joseph  Hum- 
phreys, Thomas  Maxfield,  and  John  Ccnnick.  The  first- 
named  is  thus  introduced  to  ns  by  Mr.  Wesley  himself; 
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"Joseph  Humphrpys,  the  first  lay  preacher  that  assist- 
ed me  ill  England  in  I'oX.  lie  was  perfected  in  love, 
and  so  continned  for  at  least  twelve  months.  After- 
wards he  turned  Calvinist,  joined  JNIr.  AVhitefield,  and 
published  an  invective  against  me  and  my  brother 
Charles.  In  a  while  he  renounced  Mr,  Whitefield, 
turned  Presbyterian  minister,  then  received  Episcopal 
ordination,  and,  finally,  scoffed  at  inward  religion" — a 
catalogue  ofdelinqueneies  long  enough  to  cause  his  name 
to  be  excluded  from  the  true  friends  of  Methodism. 

Thomas  JlaxticKl  was  converted  under  iMr.  Wesley's 
preaching,  at  IJristol,  in  iVIay,  1730.  He  had  an  excel- 
lent gift  for  preaching,  and  was  very  useful  in  keeping 
together  and  instructing  the  j'oung  converts  in  London 
during  Jlr.  AVesley's  absence.  Some  Churchmen  raised 
a  cry  against  Maxtield's  preaching  at  the  Eoundry,  and 
they  sent  their  complaints  to  IMr.  Wesley  in  the  coun- 
try, who  hastened  to  London  to  silence  him;  but,  on 
meeting  his  aged  mother,  who  had  heard  Maxtield.  she 
desired  her  son  to  hear  him  and  judge  for  himself  if  he 
was  not  qualified  to  preach  as  certainly  as  Mr.  Wesley 
was.  That  wise  admonition  of  Mrs.  Wesley  led  to  the 
regular  appointment  of  Thomas  Maxfield  early  in  1740 
to  preach  as  a  lay  helper  at  the  Foundry.  He  contin- 
ued in  office  at  the  Eoundry  some  twenty-three  years, 
and  after  Mr.  Wesley's  marriage  joined  ]Mrs.  Wesley  in 
her  prejudices;  and  in  17r>3  he  separated  from  Mr.  Wes- 
ley, taking  with  him  one  hundred  and  seventy  members. 
He  gathered  an  independent  congregation  in  London, 
to  whom  he  ministered  for  many  years ;  but  was  recon- 
ciled to  Mr.  Wesley  before  his  death,  and  Mr.  Wesley 
preached  in  his  chapel  in  1783. 

John  Cennick  joined  IMr.  Wesley  at  Bristol,  and  was 
very  useful  in  that  city  and  at  Kingswood;  but,  not 
agreeing  with  ]\Ir.  Wesley's  views  on  general  redemp- 
tion, he  joined  iMr.  Whitefield,  and  became  a  useful  min- 
ister in  many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  1740  Mr.  Wesley  preached  against  predestination, 
and  ]Mr.  Whitefield  published  a  reply  to  it  in  1741,  in 
which  he  advocated  unconditional  election,  irresistible 
grace,  and  final  perseverance.  Charles  Wesley's  IJymns 
and  John  Wesley's  Sermons  being  directly  opposed  to 
Mr.  Whitefield's  doctrinal  views,  a  separation  took 
place,  which  continued  for  many  years;  hut  Providence 
brought  good  out  of  what  appeared  to  many,  at  the  time, 
a  serious  evil. 

July  23,  1740,  Mr.  Wesley  separated  from  the  Mora- 
vians. 

In  December,  1741,  several  disturbances  having  tak- 
en place  at  the  services  held  by  Mr.  Wesley,  one  of  the 
leading  London  magistrates  voluntarily  waited  on  the 
king,  George  II.  In  a  few  days.  Sir  John  Ganson  called 
on  Mr.  Wesley  on  behalf  of  tlie  city  magistrates,  and  re- 
ported "that  the  Middlesex  magistrates  had  received 
orders  from  above  to  do  j-ou  justice  whenever  you  ap- 
ply to  us."  That  spontaneous  kindness  checked  the 
disturbances,  and  the  London  societies  had  peace  ever 
afterwarils. 

In  1742,  the  societies  having  greatly  increased,  and 
numbering  several  thousand  members,  they  were  formed 
into  classes  of  twelve  or  more  persons,  with  a  properh' 
qualified  person  to  lead  them.  In  February,  at  Bristol, 
the  same  year,  tlie  debts  on  buildings  were  mentioned, 
and  offers  were  made  to  contribute  a  small  simi  weekly 
as  the  best  way  of  paying  the  debts.  Leaders  were 
desired  to  collect  what  each  member  would  give  week- 
ly, and  a  steward  was  then  appointed  to  receive  these 
amounts  from  the  leaders  weekly.  Class-leaders  and 
stewards  were  thus  early  chosen  and  appointed.  The 
Select  Society,  or  Band  Society,  consisting  of  justified 
persons  only,  was  established  in  1742.  Members  meet- 
ing in  band  hail  on  their  quarterly  ticket,  besides  the 
usual  distinguishing  marks,  a  large  B.  Band  tickets 
have  been  provided  in  England  regularly  each  quarter 
ever  since,  but  they  are  usually  given  now  as  ordinary 
tickets.  Indeed,  some  of  the  preachers  do  not  know 
what  the  letter  15  on  the  ticket  represents. 


Watch-night  services  began  as  early  as  April,  1742. 
The  converted  colliers  at  Kingswood  first  began  them 
as  a  substitute  for  their  midnight  meetings  held  at  the 
ale-house.  They  began  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  and 
continued  until  midnight.  Mr.  Wesley  at  once  ap- 
proved, and  fixed  them,  first  monthly,  at  the  full  of  the 
moon,  then  quarterly,  and  recommended  them  to  all  his 
societies.  They  are  now  held  oidy  on  the  last  night  of 
the  year. 

Quarterly  society  tickets  were  first  given  in  1742. 
For  over  twenty  years  these  were  issued  in  three  or 
four  localities,  each  having  a  different  design.  Incon- 
venience having  arisen  from  these  varieties,  the  ticket 
of  one  district  not  being  known  or  recognised  in  anoth- 
er, the  Conference  in  17G5  ordered  a  uniform  ticket  to 
be  issued  from  London,  the  first  of  which  is  dated  Feb- 
ruary, 17G0.  I'or  fifty  years  these  tickets  were  oidy 
about  an  inch  square — a  very  simple  record — contain- 
ing the  date,  a  text  of  Scripture,  and  a  large  capital  Ko- 
man  letter  enclosed  in  a  simple  border,  with  the  mem- 
ber's name  written  by  the  preacher  who  gave  it  on  the 
margin.  In  1816,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Eev.  Jabez 
Bunting,  the  ticket  was  a  little  enlarged  to  give  space 
within  the  border  for  the  member's  name.  In  1822, 
when  Mr.  Bunting  was  Connectional  editor,  he  again 
altered  the  ticket,  making  it  twice  as  large  as  before, 
and  adding  the  name  and  origin  of  the  society  at  the 
head.  The  design  was  thought  by  the  Conference  too 
fanciful,  and  three  tickets  onlv  of  that  kind  having  been 
issued,  it  next  was  printed  with  a  ray  border  around  it 
in  1823,  and  in  that  form  it  has  appeared  ever  since. 
The  tickets  were  used  to  admit  the  members  to  love- 
feasts,  society  meetings,  and  the  Lord's  supper.  The 
i  addition  of  a  few  lines  by  the  preacher  at  the  back  of 
the  ticket  made  it  a  passport  for  a  member  to  any  so- 
ciety of  Methodists  either  in  England  or  the  colonies. 
Recently  a  proper  form  for  the  removal  of  members  has 
been  provided. 

In  1742  Mr.  Wesley  and  John  Nelson  itinerated 
through  parts  of  Yorkshire  and  Cornwall,  establishing 
Methodism  in  many  places.  During  that  year  the  or- 
ganization of  ^Methodism  was  nearly  completed. 

On  May  1,  1743,  the  rules  of  the  society  were  first 
published  in  a  small  tract  of  eight  pages,  with  the  title 
The  Nature,  Design,  and  General  Rules  of  the  United 
Societies  in  London,  Bristol,  Netccastle  -  on -Ti/ne,  ate. 
They  recite  briefly  the  origin  of  the  societies,  and  then 
describe  the  objects  and  characteristics  of  IMethodism. 
Twenty  editions  of  that  tract  were  issued  during  Mr. 
Wesley's  lifetime. 

In  1743  sick-visitors  were  appointed,  the  leaders  of 
classes  furnishing  the  names  of  persons  to  be  visited, 
and  the  stewards  supph'ing  pecuniary  aid  when  needed. 

In  June,  1744,  the  first  Conference  was  held.  Mr. 
Weslc}'^  invited  six  clergymen  and  five  lay  preachers 
to  meet  him  in  London,  at  the  Foundry,  and  five  days 
were  occupied  with  its  deliberations.  The  first  included 
preliminary  plans  and  a  discussion  on  justification  ;  the 
second,  a  discussion  on  sanctification ;  the  third,  on  the 
Church;  the  fourth,  on  discipline;  and  the  fifth  was  de- 
voted to  the  appointment  of  officers  and  defining  their 
duties.  A  full  record  of  their  deliberations  was  pre- 
served, and  it  shows  how  completely  the  whole  scheme 
of  Metliodist  discipline  was  outlined  in  their  earliest  de- 
liberations. It  came  almost  perfect  from  the  first  de- 
liberative assembly. 

The  year  1745  was  memorable  for  the  inquiry  made 
in  the  Conference,  Is  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  or  Inde- 
pendent Church  government  most  reasonable?  The 
unrest  of  Mr.  Wesley's  mind  was  deepened  by  corre- 
spondence with  the  Kev.  Westley  Hall,  who  had  urged 
him  to  renounce  the  Church  of  England.  At  that  time, 
IMr.  Wesley  believed  in  apostolical  succession  and  the 
offering  of  an  outward  sacrifice  by  the  priest.  These 
dogmas  were  soon  afterwards  given  up  by  him.  On  his 
journey  to  Bristol,  in  January,  1746,  ]\Ir.  Wesley  read 
lonl   King's   Inquiry   into   the    Constitution,  Discipline, 
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Unitij,  and  M'oisJiip  of  the  Primilice  Church.  As  the 
result  of  the  discussion  held  in  the  Conference  of  1745, 
Mr.  Wesley  considered  his  lay  helpers  as  deacons  and 
presbyters,  and  himself  as  a  scriptural  bishop.  Lord 
King's  book  continued  those  opinions.  He  took  time 
to  consider  the  whole  question;  and  at  the  Conference 
of  1747,  in  a  series  of  nine  questions  and  answers,  he 
states  plainly  his  acceptance  and  adoption  of  a  Presby- 
terian form  of  Church  government,  lie  renounced  all 
his  High-Church  notions,  and  his  legislation  in  Confer- 
ence after  that  date  was  based  upon  the  convictions 
wrought  in  his  mind  by  lord  King's  work.  Even  apos- 
tolical succession  had  to  go.  Of  that,  some  j'ears  after- 
wards, he  wrote,  "  I  never  could  see  it  proved,  and  I  am 
persuaded  I  never  shall."  His  preference  for  the  Church 
of  England  remained,  but  his  jjractice  was  in  accordance 
with  the  Dissenters  in  Church  polity.  Although  Mr. 
Wesley  did  not  for  forty  years  after  that  period  resort 
to  the  imposition  of  iiands  in  ordination,  yet  the  preach- 
ers he  employed  were  solemnly  set  apart  to  the  pastoral 
office ;  and  the  fact  of  his  laying-on  of  hands  shortly  be- 
fore his  death  was  more  a  matter  of  form  than  the  con- 
ferring of  any  special  grace  or  qualification.  He  found- 
ed societies  or  churches  all  over  the  land,  and  he  sol- 
emnly set  apart  godly  men  as  their  pastors.  If  there 
was  some  inconsistency  in  Mr.  Wesley's  adhesion  to  the 
Cliurch  of  England,  and  his  establishing  a  separate 
Church  in  the  land,  it  was  more  the. result  of  necessity 
than  design. 

In  174G  England  was  divided  into  seven  circuits,  for 
the  better  carrying-on  of  the  itinerancy  and  the  sys- 
tematic government  of  the  societies.  Circuit  stewards 
were  that  j'ear  first  appointed  and  quarterly  meetings 
first  held.  At  that  meeting  all  the  finances  of  the  cir- 
cuit were  reported,  receipts  and  expenses,  and  those  re- 
ports were  carried  up  to  the  yearly  Conference. 

In  1747  a  tract  society  was  commenced  in  Method- 
ism. Mr.  Weslej'  had  himself  written  and  published  a 
dozen  tracts,  the  wide  distribution  of  which  was  made  a 
blessing  to  many  people. 

The  wisdom  and  forethought  of  Mr. Wesley  were  clear- 
ly shown  in  June,  1748,  when  he  opened  a  large  school 
on  the  top  of  Kingswood  Hill,  Bristol,  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  his  preachers.  That  school  still  ex- 
ists; but  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  it  was 
changed  in  its  character  to  a  Reformatory  School,  and 
a  much  larger  and  more  convenient  establishment  was 
erected  near  Bath  as  the  School  for  Methodist  Preach- 
ers' Children,  which  is  known  as  New  Kingswood.  In 
1813  a  second  school  for  the  same  purpose  was  pur- 
chased and  opened  at  Woodhouse  Grove,  near  Leeds, 
Yorkshire.  For  some  years,  the  latter  has  been  the 
juvenile  school  and  New  Kingswood  the  finishing 
school,  and  it  has  taken  high  rank  among  the  first-class 
classical  and  mathematical  schools  in  England.  There 
is  a  scheme  under  consideration  for  the  union  of  these 
schools,  or  for  some  enlargement  which  will  admit  of 
the  larger  number  of  preachers'  sons,  owing  to  the 
greatly  increased  number  of  Methodist  preachers.  These 
schools  have  each  a  history  full  of  interest,  at  least  to 
Methodists;  but  no  friendly  hand  has  yet  undertaken  to 
be  the  chronicler  of  their  instructive  records.  From 
those  schools  have  gone  forth  youths  who  have  risen  to 
the  highest  positions  in  law,  theology,  and  medicine; 
while  in  commercial  life  Methodist  preachers'  sons  take 
rank  with  the  best  in  the  land.  In  the  present  j'ears 
(1880-81),  the  son  of  an  Irish  IMethodist  preacher  is  the 
lord  major  of  London,  he  having  been  also  sheriff  of 
London  and  ISIiddlesex.  Among  the  senators  in  the 
House  of  Commons  are  sons  of  Methodist  preachers, 
who  are  distinguished  as  accomplished  speakers  and 
able  legislators.  No  less  than  ten  sons  of  Methodist 
preachers  have  been  presidents  of  the  Methodist  Con- 
ference. While  much  of  this  distinction  is  doubtless 
due  to  natural  genius  and  persevering  effort,  vet  these 
owe  their  inception,  growth,  and  success  largelj'  to  the 
excellent  training  obtained  in  the  schools  for  preachers' 


children.  A  public  collection  is  made  through  all  the 
societies  once  in  the  year  for  these  schools.  It  was 
appointed  by  Mr.  Weslev  when  the  first  school  was 
opened,  and  it  has  been  continued  ever  since.  The  col- 
lection was  instituted  when  the  salarj-  of  a  preacher  was 
not  more  than  £i'2  a  j'ear. 

In  Januarj',  1750,  a  union  took  place  between  Mr. 
Whitefield  and  Mr.  Wesley.  Doctrinal  differences  sep- 
arated them  ten  years  previouslj- ;  but  they  began  this 
year  bj'  preaching  in  each  other's  chapels,  and  so,  re- 
cords Mr.  Weslej',  "  one  more  stumbling-block  is  re- 
moved." 

In  1751  the  first  disruption  in  Methodism  took  place. 
John  Bennett,  who  had  been  a  preacher  for  eight  years, 
separated  from  Mr.  Weslej',  charging  him  with  being  a 
pope  and  preaching  poperj'.  During  the  same  j"ear, 
James  Wheatlej-,  another  preacher,  was  expelkd  bv  the 
united  voice  of  both  John  and  Charles  Weslej'.  Both 
these  men  for  a  time  created  prejudice  against  the  Wes- 
levs,  but  the  societies  soon  recovered  their  lost  ground. 

The  Conference  of  1752  agreed  that  the  preachers 
should  receive  a  stipend  of  £12  per  annum  to  provide 
themselves  with  necessaries.  Previously  no  money  sal- 
arv  was  given,  the  stewards  supplying  the  preachers 
with  what  thej'  wanted.  In  the  \-ear  1800  the  finances 
had  improved  suflScientlj-  to  allow  the  preachers  £4  each 
quarter.  Ten  j'ears  later  that  amount  was  doubled  in 
some  circuits,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  hundred  years 
(1839)  most  of  the  preachers  received  £\.  per  week  or 
more,  besides  a  residence  rent-free.  In  1880  single 
young  preachers  receive  as  a  minimum  salary  £80  a 
year,  while  some  of  the  leading  ministers  receive  a  total 
annual  salary  which  ranges  from  £250  to  £350  from 
their  circuits.  Many  excellent  preachers  left  Mr.  Wes- 
ley during  his  lifetime  because  no  provision  could  be 
made  for  their  wives  and  children,  or  for  men  worn  out 
in  the  service. 

In  August,  1755,  Mr.  Wcslcj'  held  the  first  covenant 
service  in  London.  The  form  of  service  used  is  that 
written  by  that  eminently  holy  Puritan  Kichard  Al- 
leine.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  formed  the 
closing  part  of  the  service.  It  has  for  many  j'ears  been 
the  custom  to  hold  the  covenant  service  in  the  after- 
noon, or  during  some  part,  of  the  first  Sunday  in  each 
year,  in  all  societies  belonging  to  English  Methodism, 
it  has  usuallj'  been  a  solemn  but  very  interesting  and 
profitable  service. 

The  Conference  of  1756  ordered  a  collection  to  be 
made  yearly  in  all  the  societies,  which  for  a  century 
was  known  as  the  yearly  collection,  to  assist  in  paying 
chapel  debts,  to  help  poor  circuits,  to  pay  the  preachers' 
small  salary,  to  encourage  the  opening  of  new  preach- 
ing stations,  and  to  pay  legal  costs  when  Methodists 
had  to  defend  their  rights  against  men  who  interfered 
with  them.  The  debts  on  chapels  in  175G  were  £4000, 
and  in  1812  they  reached  £100,000.  Regulations  made 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  provide  against 
any  such  accumulations  of  debt.  The  yearly  collection 
is  made  in  the  society  classes  among  members  onlj',  and 
in  1880  it  realized  more  than  £8000.  The  General 
Fund,  as  first  originated,  has  changed  its  name  into 
Contingent  Fund,  or  Home  Jlission  and  Contingent 
Fund.  "  The  several  objects  at  first  to  be  assisted  by  the 
fluid  have  now  each  a  separate  collection  for  their  sup- 
port. 

On  several  occasions  evil-disposed  persons  had  spoken 
against  the  moral  character  of  some  of  the  preachers. 
Blr.  Weslev,  hearing  of  these  complaints,  caused  each 
preacher  to  be  examined  at  the  Conference  of  1759,  and 
such  examination  has  been  continued  at  each  successive 
Conference.  The  punishments  for  offenders  are  a  re- 
buke from  the  president  before  the  whole  Conference, 
being  put  back  on  trial,  suspension  for  a  year,  or  expul- 
sion. One  result  of  the  first  examination  of  character 
was  a  great  revival  of  religion,  which  spread  over  most 
parts  of  England  and  into  Ireland. 

In  17G2  Tliomas  Maxficld  and  George  Bell  separated 
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from  Mr.  Wesley,  and  took  with  them  a  large  number 
of  members  in  the  London  societj-.  This  led  Jlr.  Wes- 
ley, in  17G3,  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  union  of  all  the  so- 
cieties in  England,  and  to  establish  a  Connectional  prin- 
ciple which  should  be  a  bond  of  union  and  mutual  help. 
The  duties  of  assistants  and  helpers  were  defined,  and 
the  twelve  rules  of  a  helper  written  and  published.  The 
same  year  the  preachers  received  instructions  to  sell  the 
books  issued  from  the  book-room,  and  the  first  preach- 
er in  each  circuit  has  acted  as  Connectional  bookseller 
ever  since. 

The  Conference  of  1763  observing  that  some  of  the 
preachers  were  almost  worn  out  and  unable  to  itinerate, 
it  was  recommended  that  a  fund  be  established  to  re- 
lieve the  urgent  needs  of  such  as  were  obliged  to  rest. 
Each  travelling  preacher  was  desired  to  contribute  ten 
shillings  yearly  to  that  fund.  For  forty  years  the  pro- 
vision thus  made  was  utterly  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
pose designed.  In  1807  the  Conference  reported  that 
tlie  fund  was  not  sufKcicnt  to  provide  the  superannu- 
ated preachers  and  their  widows  with  even  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  drew  up  a  plan  that 
year  for  increasing  the  fund.  Subsequent  conferences 
improved  upon  that  plan,  and  for  a  time  it  was  known 
as  the  Supernumerary  Preachers  and  Preachers'  Wid- 
ows' Fund,  then  it  was  named  the  Auxiliar}'  Fund,  and 
in  1838  it  was  further  im|)roved  and  called  the  New 
Auxiliary-  Fund.  The  preachers  contribute  liberally  to 
it,  and  a  collection  is  made  once  a  year  in  all  the  classes, 
so  that  the  fund  now  yields  a  sum  which  enables  each 
preacher  and  widow  to  receive  from  it  a  yearh^  sum 
that  fully  meets  all  the  necessaries  of  life  and  places 
each  above  want.  The  Kev.  John  Rattenbury  devoted 
the  last  years  of  his  valuable  life  to  perfecting  the  re- 
sources and  administration  of  that  fund.  In  1793  the 
Conference  resolved  that  a  preacher  unable  longer  to 
itinerate  should  become  a  supernumerary,  and  at  the 
end  of  four  years  he  should  be  superannuated.  Eules 
were  afterwards  made  for  permitting  some  supernumer- 
aries to  enter  into  business,  in  which  case  their  names 
were  removed  from  the  list  of  [jreachers  belonging  to 
the  Conference.  In  this  way  the  Kev.  Thomas  Rankin, 
who  presided  over  the  first  Methodist  Conference  held 
in  America,  having  entered  into  business,  had  to  suffer 
the  removal  of  his  name  from  the  Conference  roll,  and 
his  death  was  not  recorded  in  the  Minutes  when  he 
died. 

At  the  Conference  of  17G5  it  was  resolved  to  issue 
from  London  one  uniform  society  ticket  of  membership 
for  all  the  societies.  The  first  ticket  so  issued  is  dated 
February,  17GG.  The  tickets  have  been  printed  and 
sent  out  by  the  book-room  ever  since.  At  the  same 
Conference  it  was  recommended  that  in  speaking  to 
and  of  the  members  of  society  the  words  "brother"  and 
"  sister"  should  be  uniformly  used  as  far  as  practicable. 
Those  terms  are  still  used  by  the  older  preachers  and 
members. 

The  Conference  of  17G7  made  a  regulation  that  the 
same  preacher  shall  not  be  sent  above  one  year,  never 
above  two  years,  to  the  same  circuit.  The  time  has 
since  been  extended  to  three  years.  Once,  by  special 
request  of  the  Bible  Society,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  was  ap- 
pointed a  fourth  year  to  the  same  circuit.  Preachers 
who  have  ceased  to  itinerate,  that  they  maj'  occupy 
ofiicial  positions  in  the  Connection,  are  appointed  bj' 
the  Conference  to  the  duties  for  a  period  of  six  years, 
which  may  be  renewed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Confer- 
ence. There  are  about  eighty  preachers  located  in  of- 
fice. 

The  question  was  agitated  in  1768,  Are  the  Meth- 
odists Churchmen  or  Dissenters?  To  this  Mr.  Wes- 
ley replied,  "  We  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but 
irregulars."  A  centur/  later  the  same  question  was 
often  asked,  and  answered  in  the  same  way.  The  po- 
sition Methodism  is  now  taking  in  the  religious  world 
is  one  which  is  securing  for  it  the  character  of  a  Church, 
independent  of  all  others,  complete  in  its  organization. 


and  fast  assuming  a  dominant  place  among  the  churches 
of  Christendom. 

In  17Gt)  the  Conference  expressed  its  joy  at  hearing 
of  the  establishment  of  Jlethodism  in  America,  and  sent 
two  of  its  preachers,  Richard  Boardman  and  Joseph 
Pilmoor,  to  adjust  the  new  societj-,  and  to  convey  to 
them  a  substantial  proof  of  its  sympathy. 

The  Conference  of  1770  was  a  very  memorable  one 
in  Methodism.  To  raise  a  defence  against  Antinomi- 
anism,  IMr.  Wesley  published  a  series  of  eight  proposi- 
tions respecting  doctrine.  These  aroused  a  fierce  con- 
troversy. Lady  Huntingdon,  Rev.  Walter  Shirley,  and 
others  using  their  most  vigorous  efforts  against  Mr. 
Wesley.  Convinced  that  Mr.  Wesley  was  right,  all  his 
preachers  defended  the  propositions,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Fletcher  wrote  and  iniblished  his  Checks  to  Antinomian- 
isin,  a  masterly  work,  in  defence  of  the  Arminian  doc- 
trines of  the  jMethodists. 

The  Kev.  George  Whitefield  died  in  America  in  the 
September  of  1770,  and  Mr.  Wesley  preached  his  funeral 
sermon  in  both  Mr.  Whitefield's  tabernacles  in  London. 

The  year  1777  was  memorable  in  Methodism  as  that 
in  which  the  foundation  of  Citj'  Road  Chapel  was  laid 
in  London. 

On  Jan.  1, 1778,  ]\Ir.  Wesley  issued  the  first  number 
of  tlie  A  rminian  Ma(juzine,  a  work  in  defence  of  gen- 
eral redemption.  It  has  appeared  monthly  without  any 
interruption  for  oiie  hundred  and  three  j'ears,  and  is 
nearly  the  oldest  serial  magazine  in  England.  Its  price 
for  thirty-two  years  was  sixpence  each  issue ;  in  Janu- 
ary, 1811,  the  price  was  raised  to  one  shilling  monthly, 
and  so  continued  till  it  had  completed  a  century  of 
years,  when  the  price  was  again  reduced  to  sixpence. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Wesley's  death  the  title  was  changed  to 
Methodist  Magazine,  and  in  1822  the  Rev.  Jabez  Bun- 
ting, as  editor,  changed  it  again  to  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Magazine,  which  it  still  retains.  When  there  were  but 
few  magazines  in  England,  its  highest  circulation  was 
about  twenty-six  thousand  monthly;  in  1880  the  circu- 
lation was  only  eleven  thousand,  but  it  has  many  rivals. 
It  has  been  a  source  of  much  revenue  to  Metiiodism, 
and  an  able  and  powerful  defender  of  its  doctrines, 
agencies,  and  experience.  Its  pages  are  richly  stored 
with  valuable  history,  and  instructive  and  precious  bi- 
ography. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Coke,  an  ordained  clergyman 
who  had  joined  Mr.  Wesley  in  1777,  was  sent  by  him  to 
preside  at  the  Irish  Conference  in  1782,  and  for  nearlj' 
thirty  j-ears  continued  to  preside  over  their  delibera- 
tions, his  visits  to  that  country  being,  on  the  whole,  a 
great  blessing  to  the  people.  In  1784  Dr.  Coke  trav- 
elled over  England  to  examine  the  trust-deeds  of  the 
chapels,  and  to  get  them  settled  on  the  Conference  plan. 

The  last  day  of  February,  1784,  was  a  memorable  one 
in  the  histor}'  of  Methodism.  To  perpetuate  the  sys- 
tem of  Methodism  as  it  had  been  formulated  bv  the  ex- 
perience of  forty-three  years,  Mr.  Wesley  had  drawn  up 
a  deed  of  declaration,  which  was  enrolled  in  the  Court 
of  Chancer}^  by  which  one  hundred  ministers  are  to 
form  the  Annual  Conference  of  Methodism,  and  the  sur- 
vivors are  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  once  a  year.  The 
deed  limits  the  sittings  of  the  Conference  to  not  less 
than  five,  nor  more  than  twenty-one,  days,  and  by  that 
deed  Methodism  may  be  perpetuated  till  the  end  of 
time.  Several  preachers  whose  names  were  not  includ- 
ed in  the  first  selected  hundred  took  offence  and  left  the 
Connection,  among  whom  were  John  Hampson,  senior 
and  junior,  and  Joseph  Pilmoor,  who  went  to  America 
and  did  useful  work  in  the  Church. 

The  Conference  of  1784  fixed  the  time  for  a  preacher 
to  remain  on  trial  at  four  years;  it  had  been  less.  Soon 
after  the  Conference  Mr.  Wesley  ordained  Dr.  Coke,  and 
sent  him  out  to  America  to  be  joint  superintendent  over 
the  Methodist  brethren  in  that  country  with  Francis 
Asbury.  lie  also  wrote  and  sent  an  important  letter  to 
the  American  societies,  dated  Bristol,  Sept.  10, 1784,  in 
which  he  embodied  what  to  him  seemed  sufficient  in- 
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structions  for  the  establishment  and  perpetuation  of  a 
Methodist  Church,  and  he  sent  them  also  an  abridged 
liturgy  for  their  use. 

Sunday-schools  were  systematically  commenced  by 
the  Methodists  about  the  year  1784.  Mr.  Wesley  him- 
self had  conducted  a  Sunday-school  in  Georgia,  America, 
as  early  as  1736.  In  1769  Hannah  Ball,  a  young  Meth- 
odist lady,  conducted  a  Sunday-school  ten  years  before 
Mr.  Kaikes  began  the  work  in  Gloucester.  ]Mr.  Wesley 
early  approved  of  the  system,  and  one  of  tlie  earliest 
letters  written  by  Robert  Kaikes  was  published  in  the 
At-niiniaii  Mar/azine  for  .January,  1785.  That  led  the 
way  to  their  general  adoption  bj'  the  Methodists.  In 
1812  the  number  of  scholars  in  Methodist  Sunday- 
schools  was  about  60,000;  in  1880  the  number  was 
787,113,  with  119,911  teachers,  in  England,  and  a  union 
was  established  for  the  Connection. 

The  action  taken  by  Mr.  Wesley  in  1781  in  ordaining 
Dr.  Coke  as  superintendent  or  bishop  to  officiate  in 
America,  and  ordaining  Richard  Whatcoat  and  Thom- 
as Vascy  to  act  as  elders  or  deacons,  was  repeated  in 
the  following  year,  1785,  when  he  ordained  John  Paw- 
son,  Thomas  Manby,  and  Joseph  Taylor  to  administer 
the  sacraments  in  Scotland.  In  1786  he  ordained  Joshua 
Keighley,  Charles  Atmore,  William  Warrener,  and  Will- 
iam Hammett;  the  two  latter  were  for  mission  stations 
abroad.  In  1787  Duncan  McAllum,  Alexander  Suter, 
and  Jonathan  Crowther  were  ordained  by  him;  and  in 

1788  John  Barber  and  .Joseph  Cownlej'  were  ordained 
elders,  and  Alexander  IMather  a   superintendent.      In 

1789  Henry  Moore  and  Thomas  Rankin  were  ordained 
to  have  special  charge  of  the  London,  Bath,  and  Bristol 
societies,  and  to  administer  the  sacraments.  Mr.  Moore's 
parchment  of  orders  was  long  in  the  possession  of  the 
writer.  Mr.  Rankin,  five  years  previously,  had  con- 
A'ened  and  presided  over  the  first  Conference  of  Meth- 
odist preachers  in  America.  These  acts  of  ordination 
were  strongly  opposed  by  Charles  Weslej',  but  such  a 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  John  Wesley  was  justified  by 
the  surrounding  circumstances  of  the  time.  It  was  one 
of  those  pacificatory  measures  which  prevented  what 
threatened  to  be  a  separation  and  loss  of  members. 
The  conferences  after  Mr.  Wesley's  death  did  not  recog- 
nise the  "orders"  thus  given  as  conferring  anj'  superi- 
ority of  position  to  the  preachers  thus  ordained,  except- 
ing that  some  of  them  were  permitted  to  administer  the 
Lord's  supper  before  other  preachers  could  do  so.  Mr. 
Moore  maintained  his  supposed  rights  to  the  end  of  his 
days,  but  the  Conference  did  not  regard  them.  The 
Conference  began  to  ordain  preachers  by  the  imposition 
of  hands  in  1836,  but  Mr.  Moore  was  not  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  ceremonial.  The  three  ministers  who  first 
laid  hands  on  the  heads  of  young  men  received  into  full 
connection  in  1836  were  Jabez  Bunting,  president  of 
the  Conference;  Richard  Reece,  ex-president ;  and  Rob- 
ert Newton,  secretary  of  the  Conference.  Ordination 
in  this  way  has  been  continued  at  every  subsequent 
Conference,  the  officiating  ministers  being  the  president 
and  secretary  of  Conference,  the  ex -presidents,  some 
chairmen  of  districts,  and  occasionally  the  father,  if  a 
minister,  who  has  a  son  to  be  ordained.  The  president, 
in  giving  a  copy  of  the  Bible  to  each,  says,  in  substance, 
"Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the  word  and  adminis- 
ter the  sacraments."  This  takes  place  not  till  after  four 
years'  satisfactory  probation,  and  a  thorough  examina- 
tion. 

During  the  life  of  Mr.  Wesley,  preaching  by  the 
Methodists  was  held  at  five  and  nine  in  the  morning, 
five  in  the  afternoon,  and  eight  in  the  evening,  so  as 
not  to  prevent  any  from  attending  service  at  Church. 
The  Conference  of  1786  gave  consent  to  hold  ^Methodist 
services  in  church  hours  when  the  minister  was  a 
wicked  man  or  preached  Arian  doctrines,  or  when  the 
churches  could  not  contain  half  the  people,  or  when 
the  cluirch  was  three  miles  distant.  In  such  cases  the 
preacher  was  directed  to  read  the  Psalms,  Lessons,  and 
[lart  of  the  Church  Prayers.    All  this  was  changed  soon 


after  IMr.  Wesley's  death,  and  more  liberty  was  given  to 
the  preachers. 

IMarch  29,  1788,  was  a  memorable  day  in  the  history 
of  Methodism ;  Charles  Wesley,  the  poet,  entered  into 
rest.  He  had  no  disease;  ''the  weary  wheels  of  life 
stood  still."  He  was  born  in  December,  1707,  conse- 
quently was  aged  eighty  years  and  three  months.  He 
wrote  fully  six  thousand  five  hundred  hymns  and  poet- 
ical pieces,  but  left  his  widow  in  such  moderate  circum- 
stances with  her  three  children  that  William  Wilber- 
force,  the  Christian  philanthropist,  sent  her  yearly  the 
sum  of  £60  as  a  gratitude-ottering  for  the  soul-com- 
fort he  had  derived  from  her  husband's  hymns  and 
sermons,  and  this  was  continued  till  her  death,  in  De- 
cember, 1822,  at  the  age  of  ninety-six  years.  The  death 
of  Charles  Wesley  was  more  deeply  felt  by  the  founder 
of  Methodism  than  any  other  event  in  the  history  of 
the  Connection. 

At  the  Conference  following  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Mr.  Wesley  took  a  review  of  the  fift\'-  years  that  had 
passed  since  his  conversion,  which  event  he  considered 
to  be  the  real  beginning  of  Methodism.  The  sum  of  a 
long  conversation  was  that  the  Methodists,  in  the  course 
of  fifty  years,  had  neither  premeditatedh'  nor  willingly 
varied  from  the  Church  in  one  article,  either  of  doctrine 
or  discipline.  That  out  of  necessity,  not  choice,  they 
had  slowly  varied  in  some  points  of  discipline,  by 
preaching  out-of-doors,  using  extemporary  prayer,  em- 
ploying lay  preachers,  forming  societies,  and  holding 
annual  conferences.  These  were  all  commenced  as 
Providence  opened  the  way. 

The  Conference  of  1790  was  the  last  presided  over 
by  Mr.  AVesley.  As  if  premonitory  of  his  death,  two 
committees  were  appointed,  one  to  manage  the  mission 
newly  established  in  the  West  Indies,  and  one  to  super- 
intend the  erection  of  chapels  both  in  England  and  Ire- 
land A  plan  of  the  order  of  business  in  conducting  the 
Coulerence  was  drawn  up  and  published  in  the  Minutes. 

3.  History  of  the  Wesleyan  Body  since  3T>:  Wesley^s 
Decease. — The  death  of  John  Weslej-,  in  March,  1791, 
was  a  blow  so  heavy  when  it  occurred  that  it  produced 
a  feeling  of  awe  and  submission  among  the  preachers, 
which  prevented  the  introduction  of  various  reforms  for 
several  years  which  had  been  contemplated  and  were 
required.  During  tlie  whole  year  the  Arminiun  Mag- 
azine scarcely  named  Mr.  Wesley;  more  important  du- 
ties devolving  on  both  preachers  and  officers  of  the  Con- 
nection. It  was  resolved  to  elect  a  president  from  the 
senior  preachers  at  each  Conference,  and  in  other  re- 
spects to  carry  on  the  Connection  on  the  plan  previous- 
ly observed,  England  was  divided  into  districts,  and 
chairmen  appointed  to  superintend  them.  The  num- 
ber of  districts  were,  England,  nineteen ;  Scotland,  two ; 
Ireland,  six.  By  this  plan  the  best  possible  arrange- 
ment was  made  for  giving  to  the  societies  that  careful 
oversight  which  they  had  previously  received  from  Mr. 
Wesley  himself.  Each  district  was  required  to  meet 
its  own  expenses. 

A  spirit  of  restlessness  soon  appeared  among  some  of 
the  societies  after  j\Ir.  Wesley's  death.  William  Hara- 
meth,  whom  Mr.  AVesley  had  ordained  to  labor  in  the 
West  Indies,  went  to  America  in  1792  in  search  of 
health.  He  made  a  division  in  the  society  at  Charles- 
town,  appealed  to  the  English  Conference,  and  the  re- 
sult was  his  exclusion  from  tlie  ministrv.  In  England, 
one  at  least  of  Mr.  Wesley's  ordained  preachers  assumed 
the  title  of  reverend,  wore  a  gown  in  the  pulpit,  and  ad- 
ministered the  Lord's  supper  without  the  consent  of  the 
Conference.  During  the  three  years  following,  much 
unrest  was  manifested  in  many  parts  of  England  by  the 
people  asking  to  have  the  Lord's  supper  administered 
by  their  own  preachers  instead  of  having  to  go  to 
Church  for  the  purpose. 

In  1794  the  trustees  of  some  IMethodist  chapels,  es- 
pecially in  Bristol,  refused  to  allow  any  preacher  to 
officiate  in  their  chapel  who  had  not  previously  been 
approved  by  them  for  that  purpose.     The  dispute  at 
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Bristol  ran  so  liigli  as  to  threaten  a  division  of  the  j 
whole  Connection. 

Ill  IT'Jo  the  dispute  with  tlie  Bristol  trustees, and  the  ; 
(juestion  of  the  preachers  administerinj;  the  Lord's  sup-  I 
per  to  the  societies,  had  created  so  much  painful  un- 
rest that,  to  save  a  disruption,  a  plan  of  pacification  was 
drawn  up  by  nine  preachers,  which,  when  approved  by 
the  Conference,  was  submitted  to  the  discontented  trus- 
tees, and  when  accepted  by  them  was  sent  to  the  socie- 
ties, and  was  the  means  of  averting  for  that  year  anj' 
division.  The  plan  included  nine  points  concerning 
public  worship,  and  nine  points  concerning  discipline. 
The  concessions  consisted  mainly  of  authorizing  the 
continuance  of  sacramental  services  by  the  preachers 
where  they  had  been  practiced  without  tlic  consent  of 
the  Conference.  Preachers  and  officers  who  spoke  for 
or  against  the  introduction  of  the  Lord's  supper  were  to 
be  subject  to  trial  and  ])enalties.  That  clause  was  re- 
sisted so  determinedly  by  a  few  preachers  and  by  very 
many  members,  both  in  public  addresses  and  by  the 
wide  distribution  of  pamphlets,  chietly  written  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Kilhara,  one  of  the  preachers,  that  at  the 
Conference  of  1790  the  first  business  done  was  the  trial, 
and  finally  the  expulsion  from  the  ministry,  of  ]\Ir.  Kil- 
ham.  Tliose  who  had  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Connection  acted  with  determination  in  this  matter, 
but  many  of  the  junior  preachers  and  several  thousand 
members  considered  that  decision  unjust,  unwise,  and 
impolitic. 

The  year  between  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Kilham  and 
the  Conference  of  1797  was  passed  by  him  in  visiting 
the  societies  in  various  parts  of  England,  to  ascertain 
their  views  respecting  the  action  of  the  Conference  in 
his  case.  The  result  was  the  formation,  in  the  summer 
of  1797,  of  a  new  Methodist  Connection,  which  included 
at  least  three  preachers  from  the  old  body  and  about 
five  thousand  members.  That  was  the  first  division  of 
the  Methodist  people  after  Mr.  Wesley's  death,  and  in 
thirty  years  it  was  followed  by  three  others,  all  which 
might  have  been  averted  by  the  exercise  of  more  Chris- 
tian forbearance  and  the  concession  of  points  of  disci- 
pline deemed  "  non-essentials,"  which  have  in  later  j'ears 
been  nearly  all  conceded  by  the  Methodist  Conference. 
Tlie  New  Connection  Methodists  ought  to  be  now 
united  with  the  parent  society,  from  which  they  should 
not  have  been  separated.  The  three  preachers  who  sep- 
arated themselves  from  the  Conference  on  that  occasion 
were  William  Thom,  Stephen  Eversfield,  and  Alexander 
Cummin,  all  of  whom  assisted  in  forming  the  New  Con- 
nection. Tlie  Conference  of  1797  issued  a  pastoral  ad- 
dress to  the  societies,  to  allay  as  much  as  possible  the 
spirit  of  unrest  which  so  widely  prevailed.  For  over 
'  sixty  years  a  pastoral  address  has  been  annually  issued 
by  the  Conference,  commencing  with  the  year  1819. 

The  foreign  missions  of  Methodism  were  considered 
and  recognised  by  the  Conference  of  1798.  Those 
missions  were  commenced  by  Dr.  Coke  in  178G,  and 
were  entirely  under  his  direction  and  management  till 
1791,  wJien  the  Conference  appointed  a  committee  of 
nine  of  the  brethren  to  assist  him  in  examining  candi- 
dates for  foreign  service,  and  also  the  accounts  and  let- 
ters relating  to  the  missions.  The  Conference  of  1793 
appointed  the  first  general  collection  to  be  made  through- 
out the  ('onnection  in  support  of  the  missions.  The 
second  collection  was  made  in  1790,  and  it  has  been  con- 
tinued yearly  ever  since.  These  missions  were  under 
the  control  and  management  of  Dr.  Coke,  Avitli  the  aid, 
though  little  more  than  nominal,  of  a  committee,  un- 
til tlic  year  1813,  when  he  arranged  with  the  Confer- 
ence for  his  journey  to  India.  The  doctor  closed  his 
earthly  pilgrimage  while  crossing  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  Foreign  jMissionarj'  Soci- 
ety was  originated  at  Leeds,  since  which  time  it  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  missionary 
organizations  in  the  world,  with  nearly  five  hundred 
ministers  and  one  hundred  thousand  members  in  society 
at  the  Conference  of  1880;  the  voluntary  contributions 


reported  at  the  annual  meeting  that  j-ear  in  support  of 
the  foreign  missions  being  i!105,498,  while  the  expen- 
diture of  ilic  year  was  £190,080. 

A  Committee  of  Privileges  was  appointed  by  the 
Conference  of  1803,  which  then  consisted  of  ten  of  the 
principal  preachers  and  laymen  in  Methodism.  Its  ori- 
gin dates  from  the  threatened  invasion  of  England  by 
Bonaparte  in  1802,  when  an  act  was  passed  in  Parlia- 
ment to  raise  a  regular  corps  of  militia.  This  iiichuled 
some  Methodists;  and  a  clause  was  introduced  to  ex- 
empt the  Methodists  from  drill  on  the  Sabbath.  Tlie 
Committee  of  Privileges  was  at  first  intended  to  act  in 
defence  of  those  rights.  Its  scope  and  numbers  were 
enlarged  in  1811,  when  the  committee  was  appointed  to 
have  the  direction  of  any  lawsuit  which  in  anv  way  re- 
lated to  the  Methodist  Connection.  Circuit  collections 
were  ordered  to  be  made  to  meet  the  outlay  which 
might  occur  in  consequence  of  such  legal  proceedings. 
In  1853  the  committee  was  established  on  a  broader 
and  more  permanent  basis,  so  as  to  include  any  legal 
contingency  which  might  arise.  It  is  now  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  for  guarding  our  privileges,  the  other  for 
cases  of  exigency. 

The  Conference  of  1804  resolved  that  any  itinerant 
preacher  who  carried  on  any  trade  should,  on  proof 
thereof,  be  excluded  from  the  "  Itinerant  Plan,"  and  for- 
feit his  connection  with  the  ministry.  This  regulation 
excluded  from  the  ministry  the  Eev.  Thomas  Kankin, 
one  of  the  most  respected  and  most  prominent  of  Mr. 
Wesley's  preachers,  who,  seeing  that  the  allowance  made 
to  supernumerary  preachers  was  wholly  inadequate  to 
their  support,  preferred  to  enter  into  business  and  be- 
come a  coal-merchant  rather  than  impoverish  a  fund 
already  overtaxed.  That  act  excluded  him  from  the 
ministry,  and  at  his  death  he  had  no  record  in  the  Min- 
vtcs  of  Conference.  An  interesting  memoir  of  him  was 
printed  in  the  Methodist  Magazine. 

A  series  of  nine  new  minutes  were  agreed  to  by  the 
Conference  of  1807,  the  fifth  of  which  was  to  the  effect 
that  camp-meetings  may  be  allowable  in  America,  but 
they  are  highly  improper  in  England;  and  the  Con- 
ference disclaimed  all  connection  with  them.  Some  of 
the  earnest  Methodists  in  Staffordshire  were  of  opinion 
that  if  camp -meetings  were  good  for  America,  they 
were  equally  good  for  England;  accordingly,  at  Mow 
Coss,  in  that  county,  camp-meetings  were  held  ;  and 
for  taking  part  in  them  William  Clowes,  Hugh  Bourne, 
and  other  JMethodists  were  deemed  unworthy  of  mem- 
bersliip;  and  on  being  excluded,  several  of  them  united 
in  forming  the  Primitive  jNIethodist  Connection  in  1810, 
which  has  since  become  the  most  prosperous  and  most 
numerous  offshoot  from  the  parent  society.  Its  mem- 
bers in  1880  numbered  190,800. 

The  first  INIethodist  missionary  was  sent  to  Africa  in 
the  year  1811.  Some  JMethodists  had  settled  in  the 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone  about  the  j-ear  1792.  Early  in 
this  century  a  colored  man,  named  Mingo  Jorilan, 
preached  to  the  people,  gathered  a  society,  and  wrote  to 
Dr.  Coke  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  asking  for  help.  The 
Conference  of  1811  sent  out  George  Warren  as  the  first 
missionary  to  that  colony. 

Some  Methodists,  having  made  their  way  to  the  col- 
ony of  Australia,  formed  a  class,  and  found  in  one  of 
the  penal  convicts  who  had  become  converted  the  first 
Methodist  preacher  in  that  vast  country.  The  Con- 
ference of  1812  sent  out  Samuel  Leigh,  who  laid  in  Aus- 
tralia, broad  and  deep,  the  foundations  of  a  great  ]\Ieth- 
odist  Church,  which  numbered  in  1880  fully  09.000 
members. 

In  1813  Dr.  Coke  started  with  a  small  band  of  mis- 
sionaries to  found  the  Methodist  Church  in  India;  and 
although  it  has  been  of  slow  growth,  its  branches  are 
rapidly  stretching  over  the  continent  of  India.  The 
work  assumed  wider  proportions,  and  found  many  new 
fields  after  the  Missionary  Society  was  fully  organized 
in  1813-14;  since  which  time  the  agents  of  the  society 
have  found  their  wa\'  to  nearly  every  country  under 
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heaven ;  and,  aided  by  the  American  Episcopal  Church 
and  the  Church  South,  Methodism  is  establishing  itself 
in  every  land. 

In  October,  1815,  what  is  now  Unown  as  the  Cible 
Christian  Society  was  founded  at  Lake,  near  Shebbear, 
Devonshire,  by  William  O'Bryan.  He  liad  been  a  very 
zealous  Methodist  local  preach-er;  had  visited  many 
places  in  that  country  where  the  Gospel  was  not  preach- 
ed, and  gathered  the  people  together  for  religious  wor- 
ship. For  doing  just  what  !Mr.  AVesley  had  done  sev- 
enty years  before,  an  injudicious  Methodist  preacher 
expelled  Mr.  O'Bryan  from  their  community;  and  he, 
not  feeling  at  liberty  to  discontinue  his  evangelistic 
work,  gatliered  some  of  his  converts  into  a  small  society 
in  Devonshire;  and  in  one  year  their  members  num- 
bered more  than  500.  In  the  year  1880  their  member- 
ship in  England  was  21,292;  in  addition  to  those  in 
Canada,  7254 ;  and  Australia,  3G05.  Mr.  O'Bryan  died 
in  America  a  few  years  ago  at  an  advanced  age.  Their 
membership  is  largely  confined  to  the  west  of  England, 
where  the  society  originated. 

In  1818,  what  is  known  as  the  Children's  Fund  was 
instituted.  Previously  to  that  date,  each  preacher  hav- 
ing a  family  was  allowed  £G  per  annum  for  each  child, 
which  sum  was  found  to  be  inadetpiate.  New  arrange- 
ments were  made  in  1818  for  raising  more  money, 
and  for  the  better  management  of  the  fund.  The  al- 
lowance has  been  £7  for  each  child  for  half  a  century; 
but  some  circuits,  by  a  special  effort,  make  up  the  sum 
to  £10. 

Ill  1819  important  improvements  were  made  in  the 
system  of  finance,  and  the  Conference  resolved  that  in 
future  a  financial  district  meeting  should  be  held  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month  of  September  in  everj'  district, 
at  which  all  the  preachers  and  stewards  who  could  were 
to  be  present,  to  make  whatever  iinaneial  arrangements 
were  required  for  each  circuit  in  the  district,  for  one 
year  prospectively. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  done  at  any  Meth- 
odist Conference  was  the  passing  of  what  have  since 
been  known  as  the  Liverpool  Minutes  of  1820 — a  series 
of  thirty-one  resolutions,  the  design  and  purpose  of 
which  was  "  the  increase  of  spiritual  religion  among 
our  societies  and  congregations,  and  the  extension  of 
the  work  of  God."  The  reading  of  those  resolutions  to 
the  society  at  any  time  since  has  usually  been  followed 
by  renewed  spiritual  activity  and  success. 

The  year  1820  was  memorable  also  for  the  resolution 
then  passed  to  secure  every  four  years  an  exchange 
of  delegates  between  the  English  and  the  American 
JMethodist  Churches.  The  first  delegate  from  America 
was  John  Emory,  who  was  presented  to  the  Conference 
at  Liverpool  in  July,  1820;  and  who,  in  his  address 
sketching  the  progress  of  j\Iethodism  in  his  own  coun- 
try, said,  "  The  two  bodies  would  yet  compass  the 
world,  and  shake  hands  at  the  Pacilic."  That  proph- 
ecy has  been  realized.  Emory  was  a  thin  spare  man 
of  about  thirty-five,  but  his  presence  and  words  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  Conference.  He  was  the  guest 
of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  at  Jlillbrook,  who  was  then  work- 
ing hard  at  his  Commentary.  The  first  delegates  from 
the  British  Conference  to  America  were  Richard  Keece 
and  John  Hannah,  who  attended  the  General  Confer- 
ence held  at  Baltimore  in  1824,  where  they  met  bish- 
ops McKendree,  George,  and  Roberts,  and  one  hundred 
and  twentj'-nine  delegates. 

The  missions  to  the  Shetland  Islands  were  com- 
menced by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  in  1822,  who  found  the 
chief  means  for  their  support  for  ten  j-ears,  wlicn  he 
ceased  from  his  labors.  They  now  (1880)  number  more 
than  twelve  hundred  members. 

What  is  known  as  the  Leeds  organ  dispute  arose  from 
the  introduction  of  an  organ  into  Brunswick  Wesleyan 
Chapel  in  1828  against  the  wishes  of  a  large  majorit}' 
of  the  leaders  and  other  ofiicers  of  the  society.  The  re- 
sult was  that  more  than  one  thousand  members  left  Meth- 
odism, and  formed  the  Societv  of  Weslevan  Protestant 


Methodists.  The}'  existed  as  a  useful,  laborious  Church 
for  about  eight  years,  when  they  united  with  a  much 
larger  secession  from  the  old  body. 

In  the  Conference  of  1834,  the  question  of  commenc- 
ing an  institution  for  the  education  and  training  of 
young  ministers  was  considered  and  decided  upon. 
Among  the  advocates  for  the  measure  were  Messrs. 
Reece,  Bunting,  Newton,  Subcliffe,  Gaulter,  Scott,  Les- 
sc}',  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  other  preachers.  Against 
the  proposal  were  James  Wood,  Dr.  Samuel  Warren, 
James  Bromley,  Henry  Moore,  and  about  thirty  old 
preachers;  one  liundred  other  preachers  remained  neu- 
tral. Dr.  Warren  took  the  lead  in  the  opposition  ;  wrote 
and  published  a  pamphlet  against  the  proposal,  which 
was  considered  by  those  friendly  to  the  project  to  be  such 
a  misrepresentation  of  the  facts  as  to  bring  the  doctor  to 
trial  before  a  special  district  meeting.  Dr.  Warren  was 
the  superintendent  preacher  of  the  Manchester  first  cir- 
cuit. The  circuit  defended  their  minister;  the  special 
district  meeting  tried,  and  suspended  liim  from  ofhce  as 
a  preacher.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, when  the  vice-chancellor,  Shadwell,  declared 
against  Dr.  Warren;  in  consequence  of  which,  at  the 
Sheffield  Conference  of  1835,  Dr.  Warren  was  expelled 
from  the  Conference  and  the  Connection.  Having  many 
friends  and  followers  who  sj'mpathizcd  with  him,  they 
left  the  Connection,  and  formed  the  Wesleyan  Method- 
ist Association,  which,  ten  years  afterwards,  numbered 
21,176  members.  In  1857  they  were  united  with  the 
Reform  Methodists  of  1849-50." 

The  resolution  of  the  Conference  of  1834  to  found  a 
theological  institution  was  carried  into  effect  by  the 
Conference  of  1835-36.  A  committee  was  formed  to 
complete  the  proposed  scheme.  An  old  Congregational 
building,  known  as  the  Hoxton  Academy,  was  rented, 
and  used  with  advantage  for  several  years.  In  1839, 
Abney  House,  in  Stoke  Newington,  long  the  residence 
of  Sir  Thomas  Abney  and  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  was  taken 
as  a  branch  establishment;  and  botli  were  used  to  their 
fullest  capacity  until  the  year  1841-42,  when  the  hand- 
some college  at  Richmond  was  completed;  and  about 
the  same  time  the  commodious  institution  of  Didsburj', 
near  Manchester,  was  also  ready  for  occupation,  when 
both  were  tenanted  by  the  removal  of  the  students  from 
the  two  London  buildings.  Since  then  another  college 
for  the  same  purpose  has  been  built  at  Headinglv,  near 
Leeds,  and  occupied  fully;  and  a  fourth  college  is  now 
in  course  of  erection  at  Handsworth,  near  Birmingliam, 
which  is  to  be  opened  in  1881. 

The  centenary  of  Methodism  was  celebrated  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  during  the  year  1839.  The  Confer- 
ence of  1837  appointed  a  committee  of  ministers  and 
laymen  to  prepare  a  report  of  the  best  way  of  observing 
the  occasion.  The  report  was  presented  to  and  accept- 
ed hy  the  Conference  of  1838,  and  a  great  Connectional 
representative  meeting  was  gathered  in  Oldham  Street 
Chapel,  IManchester,  Nov.  7, 1838,  comprising  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  preachers  and  laymen,  and  was  the  most 
imposing  asserabi}'  of  Methodists  which  had  ever  been 
held.  Its  deliberations  were  continued  for  three  days. 
To  commemorate  its  proceedings  a  large  picture  was 
painted,  engraved,  and  published  by  Mr.  Agnew,  in 
which  were  included  one  hundred  and  four  portraits. 
It  is  generally  known  as  "  Tlie  Centenary  Picture." 
Thomas  Jackson  presided.  It  surpassed  all  previous 
meetings  for  Christian  feeling  and  pious  beneficence. 
A  Thanksgiving  Fund  was  recommended  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment for  the  great  mercies  of  the  past,  and 
£80,000  was  at  first  fixed  upon  as  the  limit  expected 
from  it.  No  less  than  £10,000  was  promised  at  the 
meeting  held  in  the  City  Roa<l  Chapel,  London.  Ire- 
land generouslj'  promised  £14,500 ;  and  by  the  opening  of 
the  centenary  year  the  promises  had  reached  £102,000; 
by  March  they  were  £150,000 ;  and  by  the  time  the 
celebration  was  to  be  observed  throughout  the  Connec- 
tion— namely,  Friday,  Oct.  25 — the  promises  had  reached 
£200,000.    Before  the  fund  was  closed,  it  amounted  to 
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£216,000.  The  objects  to  be  benefited  by  the  fund  were  : 
the  erection  of  two  Theological  Institutions;  the  pur- 
chase of  a  Centenary  Hall  and  Mission-house  in  Lon- 
don ;  the  relief  of  distressed  chapels ;  the  better  sup- 
port of  worn-out  jireachers  and  their  widows;  the  build- 
ing of  a  Centenary  Cliapel  in  Dublin  ;  and  to  make  pro- 
vision for  promoling  ilay -school  education.  The  Cen- 
tenary Conference,  1839,  reported  an  increase  of  mem- 
bership of  over  10,000,  and  118  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry. The  year  after  the  death  of  !AIr.  Wesley,  i.  e.  in 
]7;>l',  the  Methodist  family  numbered  ooO  itinerant 
preachers  and  140,000  members  in  Creat  Britain  and 
America:  in  18o9  these  figures  were  raised  to  5200  itin- 
erant preachers  and  1,171,000  members  in  society.  In 
1880  the  total  number  of  itinerant  ministers  through- 
out the  Methodist  world  was  ol,4()7;  the  total  of  min- 
isters and  members,  4,707,472.  This  record  may  be 
very  appropriately  closed  with  the  memorable  words 
of  the  dying  Wesley — "  What  hath  God  wrought !" 

In  1841  the  Centenary  grant  of  £2500  for  educational 
purposes  was  made  available  for  the  founding  of  a  train- 
ing institution  for  elementary  teachers  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  primary  schools  throughout  the  Connec- 
tion. The  necessary  funds  for  developing  the  work 
came  in  slowly.  Tiie  Normal  Training  Institution  and 
practicing  schools  in  Westminster  were  opened  in  1848. 
In  1857  there  were  434  day-schools  connected  with  Meth- 
odism, in  which  52.G30  scholars  were  taught.  Ten  years 
later  there  were  640  schools  and  100,000  scholars.  In 
1880  there  existed  851  schools  and  no  less  than  179,900 
scholars.  An  additional  training  institution  has  also 
been  established  at  Shortlands,  Battersea,  for  females. 
The  first  principal  of  the  Westminster  institution  was 
the  IJev.  John  Scott,  and  the  present  principal  is  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Kigg.  The  principal  at  Shortlands  is  the  Rev. 
G.  W.  Olver,  A.B. 

The  disruption  which  took  place  at  the  IManchester 
Conference  of  1849  was  the  most  sad  and  painful  event 
that  ever  occurred  in  Methodism.  A  growing  feeling 
of  discontent  had  for  some  years  been  manifested  by 
some  of  the  preachers  at  what  was  considered  by  them 
a  policy  of  dictation  by  some  of  the  senior  preachers, 
more  especially  by  Dr.  Bunting;  and  certain  fly-sheets 
were  printed  and  circulated  throughout  the  Connection, 
in  which  the  causes  of  complaint  and  dissatisfaction 
were  embodied.  The  flv -sheets  were  anonymous. 
About  the  same  time  there  was  published  a  volume 
entitled  Centenary  Slcetches  of  One  IJinidred  of  the 
Prominent  Jlinisters  of  the  Connection.  That  also  was 
anonymous.  The  Conference  of  1849  resolved  to  ascer- 
tain, by  a  s_vstem  of  rigid  questioning,  who  among  the 
preachers  were  the  authors  of  the  said  publications. 
Several  of  the  preachers  refused  to  answer  the  question, 
Are  you  the  author  of  the  fly-sheets?  Suspicion  was 
mainly  fixed  on  the  Rev.  James  Everett,  one  of  the 
senior  preachers.  He  most  resolutelj'  declined  to  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  authorship  of  the  delinquent 
publications,  and  he  was  excluded  IVom  the  Connection 
for  contumacj'.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Dunn,  another  min- 
ister of  about  thirty  years'  standing,  had  commenced  in 
1849  a  new  monthly  magazine,  with  the  title  of  The 
Wesley  lianner.  He  had  not  complied  with  an  obsolete 
Methodist  Conference  rule  which  requires  every  preach- 
er to  publish  works  only  through  the  book-room.  The 
question  of  the  authorship  of  the  fly-sheets  was  put  to 
him,  and  .ilso  the  question  whether  he  would  discon- 
tinue The  Wesley  Banner.  For  refusing  to  answ'er  those 
questions,  he  also  was  excluded  from  the  Connection. 
The  Rev.  William  Griffith,  Jr.,  also  refused  to  answer 
the  question  of  authorship  of  tlie  fly-sheets,  and  he  also 
declined  to  promise  that  lie  would  not  report  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conference  to  a  Wesleyan  newspaper. 
For  those  offences  he  also  was  excluded.  To  those  three 
ministers  were  afterwards  added  the  Rev.  James  Burn- 
ley, the  Rev.  Thomas  Rowland,  and  others.  One  result 
of  those  proceedings  was  that  within  two  or  three  vears 
more  than  120.000  members  of  societv  Iiad  left  the  Con- 


nection, and  had  formed  a  new  one  under  the  designa- 
tion of  Wesleyan  Reformers.  During  the  same  time 
the  funds  of  the  Comiection  had  suffered  so  severely 
tliat  the  arrears  three  or  four  years  afterwards  amount- 
ed to  about  £100,000.  The  total  membership  of  Eng- 
lish Methodism  in  1850  was  reported  at  358,277.  It 
was  not  until  twenty- five  years  afterwards  that  the 
raembershiii  again  reached  those  figures,  so  that  it  re- 
quired the  labors  of  over  one  thousand  paid  ministers  to 
recover  the  ground  lost  by  those  expulsions.  Such  a 
painfid  and  costly  experiment  as  was  that  of  the  Con- 
ference of  1849  is  not  likely  to  be  ever  again  repeated. 
The  Wesleyan  Reformers  had  a  separate  existence  until 
the  year  1857,  when  they  united  with  those  who  sepa- 
rated in  the  Warrenite  division  of  1835,  and  formed  to- 
gether the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches,  having  a 
membership  in  1880  of  79,477.  A  few  societies,  which 
refused  to  amalgamate,  form  the  Wesleyan  Reform 
Union,  with  a  membership  of  7728.  Two  of  the  origi- 
nally expelled  ministers  in  1849 — Mr.  Dunn  and  Mr. 
Griftith — still  survive,  enjoying  a  contented  and  happy 
old  age.  Thousands  of  members  were  altogether  lost 
to  Methodism  and  to  the  Christian  Church  in  conse- 
quence of  that  disruption.  The  Reformers  have  uni- 
formly laid  the  chief  blame  of  the  expulsions  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bunting,  but  other  prominent  preachers  were 
equally  concerned  in  the  business.  One  of  the  difficul- 
ties arising  from  the  disruption  was  owing  to  so  many 
trustees  of  chapels  being  severed  from  the  society,  and, 
further,  the  withdrawal  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money  from 
Connectional  objects.  To  meet  that  emergency,  the 
Conference  of  1854  inaugurated  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Connectional  Relief  and  Extension  Fund.  One 
hundred  thousand  pounds  Avas  jiromised  to  that  fund  in 
1854,  and  the  money  was  to  be  appropriated  as  loans  to 
trustees  of  such  chapels  as  were  in  difficulties,  as  gifts 
and  Toans  to  improve  Church  property,  and  to  aid  in 
the  erection  of  new  Methodist  churches.  The  fund  is 
now  known  by  the  title  of  Extension  of  Methodism  in 
Great  Britain,  and  at  the  Conference  of  1880  the  com- 
mittee reported  having  assisted  ninety-one  chapels  either 
in  their  erection  or  enlargement. 

At  the  Conference  of  1854  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  Fund 
was  established  on  a  new  and  separate  basis.  The  com- 
mittee has  to  consider  and  determine  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  trust  property  of  Methodism,  and  it  carries 
out  as  far  as  possible  the  recommendations  of  the  Ex- 
tension Fund  committee. 

An  important  change  in  the  management  of  the  great 
sectional  departments  of  ]\lelhodism  was  inaugurated 
when  affiliated  conferences  were  introduced.  The  first 
action  was  taken  in  1847,  when  the  two  sections  of  the 
Methodist  family  in  Canada  were  united  and  made  into 
an  independent  Conference,  but  affiliated  with  the  Brit- 
ish Conference.  The  New  Connection  Methodists  of 
Canada  have  since  joined  with  them  so  as  to  make  one 
united  family  in  Canada.  The  French  Methodist  Church 
was  made  into  an  independent  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion in  1852,  but  affiliated  to  the  British  Conference. 
Australia,  including  New  Zealand,  Polynesia,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  was  in  1854  created  an  indepen- 
dent Conference,  but  affiliated  to  the  British  Confer- 
ence. The  provinces  of  Eastern  British  North  America 
were  created  into  a  separate  Conference  in  1854,  but 
affiliated  to  the  British  Conference. 

In  18G1  the  Jlctropolitan  Chapel  Building  Fund  was 
inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  erection  of 
fifty  new  Methodist  churches  in  and  ivear  London  with- 
in the  period  of  twenty  years.  Sir  Francis  Lycett 
(then  Mr.  Lycett)  gave  the  princely  sum  of  £50,000  to 
commence  the  fund,  with  the  proviso  that  a  similar 
amount  should  be  contributed  throughout  the  Connection 
for  the  same  object.  The  full  number  of  fifty  were  not 
erected  within  the  period  specified,  but  the  good  work 
was  so  far  advanced  that  Sir  Francis  generousl}'  gave  a 
further  £5000,  shortly  before  his  sudden  death,  Oct.  29, 
1880,  for  securing  the  erection  of  five  more  chapels.    One 
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condition  was  that  at  least  one  thousand  sittings  were 
to  be  provided  in.  each  chapel. 

The  Conference  of  1873  received  under  its  fostering 
care  an  institution  called  the  Children's  Home,  which 
was  originated  in  Lambeth  in  18G9  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Bowman  Stephenson,  A.B.,  and  which  had  steadily  de- 
veloped into  a  large  establishment  for  the  education 
and  training  of  destitute  children.  Its  origin  and  his- 
tory abound  in  interesting  incidents.  Having  been 
originated  by  a  Wesleyan  minister,  and  supported  main- 
ly by  the  benevolence  of  the  Methodist  people,  it  began 
to  be  considered  as  a  great  Methodist  orphanage,  or 
home  for  the  destitute.  As  an  independent  organiza- 
tion, it  had  expanded  into  four  separate  establishments 
— the  Central  Home,  in  Bethnal  Green,  London ;  a  train- 
ing institution  at  Gravesend ;  a  farm  school  in  Lanca- 
shire; and  a  Home  in  Canada,  to  which  the  children, 
when  trained,  are  sent  to  be  placed  in  service,  and  to 
get  a  good  start  in  life.  The  Conference  of  187,3  recog- 
nised the  institution  as  belonging  to  Methodism.  Its 
Report  is  yearly  presented  to  the  Conference,  and  the 
same  body  appoints  its  officers.  Tiiere  wore  489  chil- 
dren in  the  Homes  at  the  Conference  of  1880,  and  a  new 
branch  was  to  be  opened  at  Birmingham.  Its  proper 
designation  now  is  the  Children's  Home  and  Orphanage. 

At  the  Conference  of  1873  the  Committee  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Higher  Education  in  Methodism  was  instruct- 
ed to  taivC  the  requisite  steps  for  founding  a  college  for 
Methodist  children  in  the  university  city  of  Cambridge. 
The  institution  has  been  successful]}'  founded,  under  the 
management  of  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Moulton,  D.D.,with  the 
modest  designation  at  present  of  the  Leys  School.  It 
reported  100  pupils  at  the  school  in  1880,  and  its  pros- 
perity was  most  satisfactory. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  the  Conference  of  1875 
for  the  founding  of  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  Sunday- 
school  Union.  The  varied  advantages  of  such  an  in- 
stitution were  recognised  by  the  Conference,  and  during 
the  year  following  the  Union  was  formed,  which  estab- 
lished itself  in  1876  in  new  premises  in  Ludgate  Circus, 
London.  At  the  Conference  of  1880,  the  committee  re- 
ported 6376  Methodist  Sunday-schools  in  the  Union — 
an  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent,  in  ten  years;  119,911 
officers  and  teachers  —  twelve  per  cent,  increase;  and 
787,143  scholars — an  increase  of  twenty-four  per  cent. 
in  ten  years.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  larger  and 
more  convenient  premises  for  the  Union  at  an  early 
date.  The  Rev.  Charles  K.  Kelley  is  the  clerical  secre- 
tary of  the  Union,  and  its  chief  advocate  and  represent- 
ative. 

The  most  important  historical  event  of  the  present 
generation  of  Methodists  is  the  introduction  of  lay  rep- 
resentation into  the  Conference.  That  was  first  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  Conference  of  1877,  and  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  new  arrangement  occupies  nineteen  pages 
of  the  Minutes  of  that  year.  The  Conference  cannot 
•  legally  extend  beyond  twenty-one  days  yearly.  The 
first  fourteen  days  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  Ministerial 
Conference,  and,  the  six  week-days  following,  the  Con- 
ference is  to  consist  of  240  ministers  and  240  laymen. 
All  the  members  of  the  legal  hundred  are  entitled  to 
be  present,  and  also  secretaries  of  departments  in  Meth- 
odism, some  chairmen  of  districts,  and  others.  The  lay 
representatives  are  to  be  all  members  of  society  and 
members  of  a  circuit  quarterly  meeting.  The  condi- 
tions are  specified  with  great  care  and  minuteness. 
Fifteen  subjects  are  reserved  for  the  consideration  of 
the  ministerial  conference  only,  and  sixteen  other  sub- 
jects, chiefly  of  a  financial  character,  are  reserved  for 
the  consideration  and  determination  of  the  Mixed  Con- 
ference. The  order  and  form  of  business  are  agreed 
upon,  which  embraces  all  the  subjects  likely  to  come 
under  their  consideration.  The  Conference  of  1878  was 
the  first  at  which  the  new  plan  was  adopted.  The  har- 
mony was  complete.  The  experiment  of  ministers  and 
laymen  working  together  was  a  success  of  the  highest 
character.  As  a  mark  of  gratitude  to  God  for  the  suc- 
X.— 0  o  o 


cess  of  the  first  Representative  Conference,  four  months 
after  its  close  the  Thanksgiving  Fund  was  inaugurated, 
which  has  now  reached  in  promises  £292,000,  but  it  is 
hoped  the  fund  will  reach  £300,000.  The  conferences 
of  all  the  offshoots  of  Methodism  have  from  their  origin 
consisted  of  ministers  and  laymen.  The  parent  society 
was  the  last  to  try  the  experiment,  and  some  persons 
were  surprised  that  it  was  not  a  failure.  This  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  was  the  first 
really  aggressive  step  towards  the  union  of  universal 
Methodism.  The  (Ecumenical  Methodist  Congress  of 
1881,  to  be  held  in  London,  will  be  the  next  important 
step  towards  tlie  accomplishment  of  that  object. 

There  are  many  minor  points  of  Methodist  historj', 
which  the  limited  scope  of  this  article  cannot  include. 

II.  Doctrines. — The  following  brief  outline  contains 
a  summary  of  the  principal  doctrines  believed  and 
taught  by  the  people  known  as  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

1.  That  there  is  one  God,  who  is  infinitely  perfect, 
the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor  of  all  things. 

2.  That  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests,  are 
given  by  divine  inspiration,  and  form  a  complete  rule 
of  faith  and  practice. 

3.  That  three  Persons  exist  in  the  Godhead — the  Fa- 
ther, the  Son, and  the  Holy  Giiost — undivided  in  essence 
and  coequal  in  power  and  glory. 

4.  That  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  the  divine  and 
human  natures  are  united,  so  that  he  is  truly  and  prop- 
erh'  God,  and  truly  and  properlv  man. 

5.  That  Jesus  Christ  has  become  the  propitiation  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world ;  that  he  rose  from  the  dead ; 
and  that  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us. 

6.  That  man  was  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness,  but  that  by  his  disobedience  Adam  lost  the 
purity  and  happiness  of  his  nature,  and  in  consequence 
all  his  posterity  are  involved  in  depravity  and  guilt. 

7.  That  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  necessary  to  salvation. 

8.  That  justification  is  by  grace  through  faith;  and 
that  he  that  believeth  hath  the  witness  in  himself,  and 
that  it  is  our  privilege  to  be  fidly  sanctified,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our 
God. 

9.  That  man's  salvation  is  of  (lod,  and  that  if  he  is 
cast  into  hell  it  is  of  himself;  that  men  are  treated  by 
God  as  rational,  accountable  creatures;  tliat  it  is  God 
that  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good 
pleasure ;  and  that  we  are  to  \vork  out  our  own  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembling;  that  it  is  possible  for 
man  to  fall  finally  from  grace. 

10.  That  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  that  after  death 
it  immediately  enters  into  a  state  of  happiness  or  mis- 
ery. 

11.  That  the  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  is 
of  perpetual  obligation. 

12.  That  the  two  sacraments,  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper,  are  institutions  of  perpetual  obligation. 

The  doctrines  of  Methodism  are  explained  in  Mr. 
Wesley's  Sermons,  and  in  his  Notes  on  the  New  Test., 
which,  with  the  small  volume  known  as  the  Large  Min- 
utes, form  the  authorized  standards  of  both  doctrine  and 
discipline.  The  doctrines  preached  by  Mr.  Wesley  were 
those  of  the  Church  of  England.  When  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  make  a  selection  of  them  for  the 
use  of  his  followers,  he  printed  them  in  a  tract  with  the 
title  Appeals  to  Men  of  Reason  and  Religion.  The  most 
complete  summary^  of^  them,  with  Scripture  proofs,  wiU 
be  found  in  the  catechism  used  by  the  Methodists. 

III.  Constitiitum  and  Poliltj. — The  Members  of  Socie- 
ty are  the  basis  of  Methodism.  From  among  them  are 
selected  the  preachers  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Cinirch. 
The  preachers  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads: 
the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Conference,  chair- 
men of  districts,  financial  secretaries,  official  or  located 
ministers,  superintendents  of  circuits,  ministers  in  full 
connection,  ministers  on  trial,  supernumeraries  and  su- 
perannuated ministers,  local  preachers  and  exhorters. 
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Official  lay  members  are  classified  under  the  following 
heads:  trustees,  local  preachers,  class-leaders;  circuit, 
society,  chapel,  and  poor  stewards ;  treasurers,  secreta- 
ries, and  members  of  committee  of  various  institutions, 
superintendents  and  teachers  of  Sunday -schools,  mis- 
sionary collectors,  and  others. 

The  various  meetings  or  assemblies  recognised  by 
the  Methodists  are:  the  Conference,  which  is  Connec- 
I  ional ;  district  and  minor  district  meetings ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing local  or  circuit  meetings:  namely,  quarterly, 
leaders',  local  preachers',  band,  class,  society,  and  prayer 
meetings,  and  love -feasts.  These  in  addition  to  the 
usual  public  worship. 

(I.)  Ojficers. — 1.  Ministerial. — (1.)  The  president  of 
the  Conference  is  chosen  annually.  The  names  of  three 
(ir  more  preachers  who  are  members  of  the  legal  hun- 
dred are  [)laced  before  the  Conference,  a  ballot  is  taken, 
and  the  preacher  having  the  highest  number  of  votes 
is  named  to  the  legal  hundred,  by  whom  the  choice  is 
confirmed.  The  secretary  is  elected  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Both  retain  office  till  the  next  Conference,  when 
the  secretary  may  be  re-elected.  The  president  can- 
not be  re-elected  until  after  the  lapse  of  eight  years. 
The  Kev.  John  Farrar  is  the  only  president  re-elected 
during  the  past  thirty  years.  The  president  is  invest- 
ed with  the  power  of  two  members;  he  presides  at  all 
official  meetings,  supplies  vacancies  in  the  ministry, 
sanctions  changes  in  appointments,  and  exercises  a 
similar  authority  when  the  Conference  is  not  sitting  to 
that  of  a  bishop  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
America.  He  is  the  chairman  of  the  district  where  he 
is  located,  a  member  of  the  (Stationing  Committee,  and 
has  an  assistant  appointed  by  the  Conference  to  aid  him 
in  any  possible  duty. 

(2.)  The  chairman  of  the  district  exercises  the  au- 
thority of  a  bishop,  or  overseer,  in  the  locality  to  which 
he  is  appointed.  He  convenes  and  presides  over  the 
annual  district  meeting  held  in  May,  and  the  financial 
one  held  in  September,  at  both  which  all  the  preachers 
residing  in  the  district  are  expected  to  attend.  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  carrying-out  of  all  the  rules  and  usages 
of  the  Connection,  the  proper  conduct  of  religious  wor- 
ship, the  care  of  all  the  Methodist  Trust  property  in  the 
district,  the  payment  of  the  preachers'  salaries,  the  mak- 
ing of  public  collections  and  their  proper  distribution. 
He  has  to  examine  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  to 
direct  what  ministers  are  to  attend  the  Conference.  He 
has  authority  to  visit  any  part  of  his  district.  He  is 
chosen  annualh'. 

(3.)  The  financial  secretary  has  to  assist  the  general 
treasurers  of  the  various  funds  to  transact  all  the  finan- 
cial business  of  the  district  to  which  he  belongs. 

(4.)  OJfieial  or  Located  Ministers. — These  are  princi- 
pals or  professors  and  tutors  in  colleges  and  seminaries, 
book  stewards,  missionary  secretaries,  secretaries  of  oth- 
er Connectional  agencies,  editors,  and  house  governors 
of  theological  colleges. 

(5.)  Superintendents  are  those  ministers  whose  names 
stand  first  in  the  list  of  appointments  to  a  circuit.  The 
office  constitutes  such  a  minister  chairman  of  all  the 
circuit  official  meetings.  He  is  responsible  to  the  dis- 
trict meeting  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  disci- 
pline, and  the  administration  of  all  its  affairs.  He  ad- 
mits and  excludes  members  with  the  consent  of  the 
leaders,  directs  all  the  public  services,  meets  the  classes 
(juarterly  and  gives  each  member  a  ticket,  keeps  a  list 
of  all  the  officers  and  members  in  society,  registers  deaths 
of  members,  collects  statistical  information,  makes  cir- 
cuit plans,  examines  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry  as 
to  their  religious  experience,  examines  and  instructs 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  has  to  distribute  the  books 
published  at  the  book-room  and  to  pay  for  the  same 
quarterly,  to  appoint  the  collections,  and  see  all  moneys 
collected  transmitted  to  the  treasurers ;  and  is  responsi- 
ble for  every  breach  of  discipline  in  tiie  circuit. 

(6.)  Ministers  in  full  connection  are  appointed  annu- 
ally to  a  circuit,  but  maj'  be  reappointed  a  second  or  a 


third  time  to  the  same  circuit.  They  must  not  return 
to  a  circuit  till  they  have  been  absent  six  years.  They 
have  to  preach  twice  or  thrice  on  the  Sabbath,  and  on 
such  week  evenings  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  superin- 
tendent on  the  circuit  plan.  They  administer  the  s;;c- 
ramcuts,  visit  the  members  at  their  homes,  especially 
those  who  are  sick  or  infirm,  and  assist  the  superintend- 
ent in  the  general  work  of  the  circuit.  They  are  en- 
titled to  be  present  at  all  society  and  district  meetings. 
All  such  ministers  were  designated  as  Helpers  during 
the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Wesley. 

(7.)  Ministers  on  Trial. — When  a  young  man  has 
been  examined  by  the  quarterly  meeting  and  recom- 
mended therefrom  as  a  minister  on  prtibation,  he  is  sent 
usually  to  the  district  meeting,  thence  to  the  Confer- 
ence, and,  if  accepted  there,  he  may  be  sent  for  training 
to  one  of  the  four  theological  colleges,  where  he  may 
remain  one,  two,  or  three  years.  A  course  of  study  is 
marked  out  for  each  year.  He  must  pass  a  yearly  ex- 
amination and  be  well  reported  of  by  his  examiners. 
The  Conference  has  made  satisfactory  provision  for  his 
having  a  supply  of  suitable  books  and  proper  instruc- 
tion in  pursuing  liis  studies.  Probationers  may  attend 
quarterly  and  district  meetings,  but  they  may  not  vote. 
'I'hey  may  not  administer  the  sacraments,  excepting 
baptism  in  a  case  of  great  emergency.  They  may  not 
marry  while  on  trial.  They  are  specially  under  the 
care  of  the  superintendent  until  received  into  full  con- 
nection, which  is  not  till  they  have  completed  four  years 
of  probation.  The  act  of  being  received  into  full  con- 
nection is  one  of  the  most  important  ii^  the  career  of 
a  minister.  Having  passed  several  examinations  with 
a  good  report,  he  is  presented  to  the  Conference.  Two 
evenings  during  each  Conference  are  set  apart  for  this 
work.  On  the  first  the  young  men  give  an  account  of 
their  conversion  and  call  to  the  ministry,  experience 
which  is  often  attended  with  the  manifest  outpouring 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  the  audience,  and  they  answer 
a  few  questions  asked  by  the  president.  The  young 
men  are  then  formally  and  publicly  received  by  the 
imposition  of  hands  of  the  jiresident,  secretary,  and  sev- 
eral senior  ministers  in  the  legal  hundred,  the  president 
saying,  "Mayest  thou  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the 
office  and  work  of  a  Christian  minister,  now  committed 
unto  thee  b\'  the  imposition  of  our  hands.  And  be  thou 
a  faithful  dispenser  of  the  Word  of  God  and  of  the  holy 
sacraments,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son. 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  After  each  young  man  has 
received  the  gift  of  a  small  Bible,  the  president  says, 
"  Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the  Word  of  God,  and 
to  administer  the  holy  sacraments  in  our  congregations." 
Shortly  after  that  service,  each  preacher  receives,  as  a 
certificate  of  his  admission  into  full  connection,  a  copy 
of  the  Large  Mimites,  in  which  are  inscribed  the  follow- 
ing words,  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
Conference :  "As  long  as  you  freely  consent  to,  and  ear- 
nestly endeavor  to  walk  by,  these  rules,  we  shall  rejoice 
to  acknowledge  you  as  a  fellow-laborer."  On  the  sec- 
ond evening,  the  ex-president  delivers  to  the  newly  or- 
dained a  ministerial  charge,  which  is  usuallj'  printed. 
Most  of  the  young  ministers  enter  the  married  state  a 
few  days  afterwards. 

(8.)  Supernumeraries. — Ministers  who  either  from 
age  or  infirmity  are  unable  to  perform  their  circuit 
work  are  placed  in  this  class.  Many  ministers  are 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  full  work  for  one  or  more 
years  to  rest,  and  after  recovery  of  strength  resume  cir- 
cuit work.  At  the  Conference  of  1793  it  was  resolved 
that  "every  preacher  shall  be  considered  as  a  super- 
numerary for  four  years  after  he  has  desisted  from  trav- 
elling, and  shall  afterwards  be  deemed  superannuated." 
All  supernumerary  or  superannuated  ministers  are  re- 
quired to  meet  in  class  to  retain  their  membership  in 
the  ^Methodist  society.  A  superannuated  minister  ceases 
to  be  a  member  of  the  legal  hundred;  but  this  ride  has 
been  set  aside  bj'  special  vote  of  the  Conference  in  rec- 
ognition of  some  important  Connectional  service.    A  su- 
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pernumerary  who  enters  into  business  is  not  entitled  to 
have  his  name  retained  on  the  journal  of  tlie  Conference 
as  a  minister,  and  his  death,  if  occurring  while  he  is  in 
business,  is  not  recorded  in  the  Mimi/es.  The  provisictn 
now  made  for  supernumerary  ministers  and  their  wid- 
ows is  one  of  moderate  competence. 

(9.)  Local  Preackerg,  or  Lay  Prearhei-s, — This  class 
of  workers  is  as  old  as  Methodism  itself.  As  early  as 
the  year  1738,  Mr.  Wesley  had  a  lay  helper  named 
Humphreys,  who  left  in  1739.  In  May,  1739,  Thom- 
as JMaxfield  was  converted ;  he  became  Mr.  Wesley's 
first  lay  helper  in  London,  and  John  Cennick  was  the 
first  lay  helper  in  Bristol.  From  this  body  of  men 
nearly  all  the  ministers  have  been  selected.  Local 
preachers  must  be  accredited  members  of  society,  men 
of  piety,  of  consistent  life,  of  good  understanding,  and 
fair  ability  as  speakers.  They  generally  begin  by  ex- 
horting in  cottage  meetings  or  mission  rooms,  and 
when  considered  capable  of  addressing  an  audience  they 
are,  after  preaching  a  trial  sermon  bet^)re  a  competent 
judge,  ailraitted  on  trial  and  have  appointments  on  the 
plan.  They  are  examined  as  to  their  knowledge  of 
doctrine  and  Church  government  and  their  call  to  the 
work.  After  a  year's  probation,  and  having  passed  sat- 
isfactory examinations  at  the  local  preachers'  meeting, 
and  been  passed  by  the  quarterly  meeting  of  Church 
officers,  they  are  received  as  accredited  local  preachers. 
Many,  by  the  exercise  of  their  gifts,  soon  qualify  them- 
selves for  a  wider  sphere  of  ministerial  work ;  others 
remain  at  home,  following  their  daily  occupations,  and 
preach  every  Sabbath,  often  to  large  congregations, 
without  any  financial  consideration.  Lay  preachers 
have  always  been  held  in  much  esteem  in  Methodism, 
and  were  thought  so  highly  of  when  Mr.  Wesley  died 
that  they  had  special  notice  in  the  inscription  on  the 
monument  erected  to  the  memor\^  of  the  foimder  of 
Methodism,  where  he  was  described  as  "  the  patron  and 
friend  of  lay  preachers."  Methodism  for  a  full  century 
was  greatly  indebted  to  the  lay  preachers  for  their  ser- 
vices, valuable  as  teachers  of  divine  truth,  but  especial- 
ly so  because  rendered  gratuitously.  They  have  hith- 
erto looked  alone  to  God  for  their  reward,  and  through 
their  labors  thousands  of  sinners  have  learned  the  way 
to  God  and  heaven  who  would  otherwise  have  lived 
and  died  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  both. 

2.  Official  Lnij  Members. — (1.)  Trustees. — The  office 
of  trustees  in  Methodism  is  one  of  great  responsibility. 
They  hold  the  property,  mostly  freehold,  belonging  to 
the  Connection,  in  trust  for  the  Conference,  and  are 
themselves  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts 
connected  with  their  respective  trusts.  During  the  life- 
time of  Mr.  Wesley,  there  was  diversity  in  the  drawing 
of  the  trust-deeds,  and,  consequently,  in  the  powers  con- 
ferred thereby.  All  the  property  of  the  Connection  is 
now  vested  in  trustees  according  to  the  form  of  a  model 
deed,  which  has  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  cor- 
rected from  time  to  time  so  as  to  meet  all  emergencies 
which  are  likely  to  arise.  Some  trustees  have  had  pow- 
er to  refuse  the  admission  of  any  preacher  to  their  pul- 
pits whom  they  did  not  appoint  or  approve.  The  ec- 
clesiastical powers  of  trustees  are  defined  in  the  Plan  of 
Pacification  drawn  up  and  published  in  the  Mimttes  of 
Conference  for  1794-95.  The  superintendent-minister  is 
ex  officio  the  chairman  at  all  meetings  of  trustees,  and 
has  a  casting  vote.  Trustees  appoint  their  own  stew- 
ards; they  disburse  seat-rents  and  collections  taken  in 
behalf  of  the  trust,  and  keep  the  property  in  satisfactor)- 
repair. 

(2.)  Class-leaders. — These  are  persons  of  piety,  intel- 
ligence, and  ability,  who  are  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  classes.  The  classes  consist  of  the  members  of  soci- 
ety divided  into  small  companies,  varying  in  number, 
according  to  circumstances,  from  six  to  sixty  persons, 
either  male  or  female,  or  sometimes  mixed.  The  simple 
condition  of  membership  is  "a  desire  to  Hee  from  the 
wrath  to  come."  Mr.  Wesley  himself  was  the  first  class- 
leader.      The  office  of  leader  was  not  instituted  until 


Februar}',  1742,  when  the  necessity  for  it  was  shown 
during  a  providential  conversation  at  Bristol.  During 
that  year,  leaders  were  appointed  in  London  and  else- 
where. The  business  of  a  leader  is  thus  detined  by  Mr. 
Wesley,  and  published  by  him  in  the  Kules  of  the  Soci- 
ety: 

I.  To  see  each  person  in  his  class,  once  a  week,  at  least, 
in  order — 

To  inquire  how  their  souls  prosper. 

To  advise,  reprove,  comfort,  or  exhort,  as  occasion  may 
require. 

To  receive  what  they  are  willing  to  give  towards  the 
support  of  the  Gospel. 

II.  To  meet  the  ministers  and  the  stewards  of  the  soci- 
ety once  a  week,  in  order — 

To  inform  the  minister  of  any  that  are  sick,  or  of  any 
that  walk  disorderly,  and  will  not  be  reproved. 

To  pay  to  the  stewards  what  they  have  received  of  their 
several  classes  in  the  week  preceding,  and 

To  show  their  account  of  what  each  person  has  con- 
tributed. 

The  original  rule  of  Methodism  was  that  each  mem- 
ber contribute  one  penny  weekly,  and  one  shilling  quar- 
terly when  the  tickets  of  membership  were  given.  Even 
at  the  beginning  of  Methodism,  and  throughout  its 
whole  history,  there  have  been  members  who  gave  six- 
pence, or  even  one  shilling,  weekly,  and  five  or  ten  shil- 
lings quarterly,  some  twentj-  shillings.  Among  the  poor 
the  original  rule  is  the  standing  order.  As  early  as 
1748,  leaders  were  recommended  to  meet  in  other  classes 
to  promote  growth  in  grace.  Leaders  are  really  resident 
local  pastors,  and,  as  such,  have  in  tlioiisands  of  instances 
witnessed  many-  most  glorious  and  triumphant  deaths. 
Leaders  are  chosen  by  the  superintendent-preacher,  and 
nominated  by  him  at  a  leaders'  meeting,  the  vote  of  the 
meeting  fixing  the  appointment.  Some  good  and  useful 
leaders  have  been  appointed  at  as  early  an  age  as  six- 
teen years  in  times  of  special  revival.  Leaders  are 
members  of  the  quarterly  meeting  of  society  officers. 

(3.)  Circuit  Stewards.  —  The  most  important  of  the 
circuit  officers  is  the  circuit  steward,  who  manages  all 
the  finances.  There  are  generally  two  in  each  circuit. 
They  receive  and  pay  all  accounts,  and  report  the  items 
to  each  quarterly  meeting.  The}'  are  expected  to  at- 
tend the  district  meetings  held  in  May  and  September. 
When  ministers  are  invited  to  travel  in  a  circuit,  the 
steward  makes  the  necessary  arrangements.  He  is  the 
official  channel  through  which  communications  from  a 
circuit  are  transmitted  to  the  Conference.  According 
to  rule,  the  office  of  steward  ceases  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  no  steward  is  to  remain  in  office  above  three 
years  in  succession,  except  in  some  extraordinary  cases. 
The}'  are  appointed  to  office  by  the  quarterly  meeting, 
on  the  nomination  of  the  superintendent-minister. 

(4.)  Chapel  stewards  are  appointed  by  the  trustees  to 
let  and  relet  the  sittings  in  a  chapel,  to  receive  the  mon- 
ey for  the  same,  and  pay  it  into  the  hands  of  the  treas- 
nrer  for  the  trustees.  They  are  expected  to  see  that  the 
chapel  is  kept  in  proper  repair,  to  have  it  made  ready 
for  public  worship,  and  to  transact  any  business  connect- 
ed with  the  chapel  which  can  be  done  without  calling 
the  trustees  together. 

(5.)  Societi/  stewards  are  intrusted  with  the  financial 
affairs  of  a  particular  society.  Where  the  members  are 
few,  only  one  is  appointed,  but  two  is  the  usual  number. 
Their  business  is — 

1.  To  attend  the  leaders'  meetings;  to  examine  the 
books  of  the  leaders,  and  to  receive  the  moneys  which 
their  members  have  contributed  siuce  the  last  leaders' 
meeting. 

2.  To  prepare  proper  notices  for  the  pulpit  of  all  that  is 
advertised  upon  the  circuit  plan,  and  to  take  care  that 
other  pulpit  notices  are  duly  signed. 

3.  To  receive  the  preacher  in  the  vestry  before  public 
worship,  and  to  make  such  arrangements  for  the  service 
as  may  be  necessary,  providing  for  the  due  celebration  of 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  when  it  is  appointed  to  be  ad- 
ministered. 

4.  To  see  that  the  collections  are  made  at  the  time 
specified  upon  the  circuit  plan,  and  to  take  charge  of 
them  until  they  can  he  delivered  into  tlie  right  hands. 

5.  To  provide  snitablehotnes,  where  needed,  for  preach- 
ers who  officiate  in  their  respective  chapels,  and  to  see 
that  their  expenses,  if  any,  are  paid. 
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They  are  chosen  yearly  on  the  nomination  of  the  super- 
intendent-minister, the  leaders'  meeting  approving  or  re- 
jecting as  they  see  best.  It  is  recommended  that  each  so- 
ciety steward  may  be  either  changed  annually,  or  one  each 
year  alternately,  so  as  to  retain  one  who  knows  the  duties. 
((}.)  Poor-slewards  receive  and  disburse  the  moneys 
given  for  the  poor.  The  collections  taken  at  the  Lord's 
supper,  and  at  love-feasts  of  the  society,  are  thus  dis- 
tributed. They  attend  the  leaders'  meeting,  and  pay  to 
the  leaders  any  sums  which  are  voted  for  needy  or  sick 
members,  monthly  or  quarterly.  A  special  collection  is 
often  taken  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  new  year,  which 
yields  from  five  to  ten  shillings  for  each  poor  member. 
The  poor-stewards  provide  the  bread  and  wine  for  the 
Lord's  supper.and  the  bread  and  water  for  the  love-feasts. 
Preachers  wlio  have  wine  after  preaching  are  supplied 
by  the  same  stewards. 

(7.)  Treasurers,  secretaries,  and  members  of  commit- 
tee of  the  various  institutions  connected  with  Method- 
ism are,  to  some  extent,  offices  held  by  intelligent  and 
respectable  members  of  the  congregations,  who  are  not 
always  meml)ers  of  society,  but  persons  of  integrity, 
whose  consistent  Christian  conduct  entitles  them  to  the 
confidence  therel)y  reposed  in  them.  Many  persons  and 
families  are  by  these  means  retained  in  Methodism  who 
would  be  likely  to  drift  into  other  comminiities  of  Chris- 
tians, but  for  their  being  thus  employed  in  the  work. 
Persons  so  occupied  generally  find  their  way  into  soci- 
ety' classes,  and  so  Income  recognised  members. 

The  teachers  and  elder  scholars  in  our  Sunday-schools 
render  important  services  as  collectors  for  the  Foreign 
JMissionary  Society.  Forty  years  ago  a  special  effort 
was  made  to  secure  the  services  of  the  Sunday-school 
children  as  collectors,  first  of  Christmas  offerings.  In 
this  way,  £4000  and  £5000  was  soon  raised  as  free-will 
offerings  at  Christmas  and  at  New-year's.  Afterwards, 
those  young  persons  were  organized  into  a  Juvenile 
Missionary  Society,  and  by  their  aid  a  considerable  sum 
is  brought  into  the  funds  of  the  society.  No  less  a  sum 
than  £16,567  was  collected  by  the  juvenile  associations 
for  18S0,  which  was  one  sixth  of  the  entire  ordinary  in- 
come for  foreign  missions  in  that  year. 

(IL)  Official  Meetings. — 1.  The  Conference  is  the  high- 
est court,  and  the  only  legislative  body  in  Methodism. 
During  forty  years,  all  the  power  of  the  Conference  was 
vested  in  Mr.  Wesley.  13y  the  Deed  of  Declaration 
enrolled  in  chancerj-  in  1784.  the  Conference  was  made 
to  consist  of  one  hundred  preachers  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Wesley's  society.  In  1791  was  held  the  first  Confer- 
ence after  Mr.  Wesley's  death,  and  was  the  first  organized 
according  to  the  deed.  By  the  provisions  of  that  deed 
Methorlism  is  made  perpetual.  The  resolution  of  the 
Conference  of  1791  was  "  to  follow  strictly  the  plan  which 
Mr.  Wesley  left."  This  was  done  until  the  year  1814, 
when  the  Conference  resolved  upon  two  changes:  first, 
to  fill  up  one  vacancy  in  four  in  the  legal  hundred,  not 
by  senioritj',  as  previously,  but  by  nominations  from  the 
whole  body  of  preachers  who  have  travelled  fourteen 
years  or  upwards.  Second,  to  give  preachers  of  full)' 
fourteen  years'  standing  authority  to  nominate  a  preach- 
er for  election  into  the  hundred,  and  also  to  vote  in  the 
election  of  Connectional  officers.  The  legal  hundred 
alone  has  to  confirm  such  elections.  From  the  time  of 
Mr.  Wesley's  death  to  the  year  1878,  only  preachers  were 
permitted  to  l>e  present  at  the  Conference.  Following 
the  example  so  successfully  set  them  by  the  General 
Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  America,  the  English 
Conference  of  1877  resolved  to  admit  laymen  to  partici- 
pate in  their  proceedings  in  such  matters  only  as  did 
not  strictly  belong  to  the  ministerial  office.  The  time 
for  continuing  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference  is 
limited  to  twenty-one  days.  Two  weeks  are  now  de- 
voted to  the  Ministerial  Conference,  and  the  third  week 
to  the  Mixed  Conference.  This  is  composed  of  an  equal 
number  (240)  of  ministers  and  la^-men.  In  this  brief 
summary  only  an  outline  of  the  business  of  each  Con- 
ference can  be  given. 


The  Minktei-ial  Conference,  embraces  the  following 
items  of  business,  namely  : 

1.  Filling  up  vacancies  in  the  legal  hundred. 

2.  Election  of  president  and  secretary. 

3.  Appointment  of  Conference  ofticeis. 
,     4.  Public  prayer-meeting  tor  one  hour. 

5.  Keports  on  probationers  and  candidates  for  the 
niiuistiy. 

6.  Reception  of  representatives  from  other  confer- 
ences. 

7.  Consideration  of  cases  of  character  and  discipline. 

8.  Appointment  of  committees. 

9.  Appeals,  memorials,  notices  of  motion. 

10.  Oidination  of  young  ministers. 

11.  Supernumeraries. 

12.  Obituaries  of  ministers,  with  reminiscences. 

13.  Alterations  and  divisions  of  circuits. 

14.  Stations  of  ministers. 

15.  Statistics:  reading  pastoral  address. 

16.  Conversation  on  the  work  of  God. 

17.  Pastoral  reports  of  colleges,  schools,  etc. 
IS.  Book  affairs,  and  review  of  literature. 

19.  Addres^ses  to  the  Conference  and  replies. 

20.  Official  .Tppointments  and  deputations. 

21.  Reports  and  miscellaneous  business. 

The  business  of  the  Mixed  Conference  may  be  thus 
summarized : 

1.  Calling  the  roll,  and  address  of  the  president. 

2.  Reception  of  memorials,  and  notices  of  motion. 

3.  Consideration  of  home  and  foreign  missions. 

4.  Schools  for  ministers'  children. 

5.  Extension  of  Methodism. 

6.  Funds  relating  to  chapels. 

7.  The  Children's  Fund. 

8.  Ihinie  missions  and  Contingent  Fund. 

9.  District  sustentation  funds. 

10.  Worn-out  Ministers  and  Widows'  Fund. 

11.  Theological  Institution. 

12.  Education  :  General  Committee,  Sunday  -  school 
Union,  and  Children's  Home. 

13.  Higher  education. 

14.  Committee  of  Privileges  and  Exigency. 

15.  Conversation  on  the  work  of  God. 

16.  Religious  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

17.  Temperance. 

18.  Reports  on  memorials. 

19.  Miscellaneous  business. 

20.  Reading  and  signing  the  Conference  Journal. 

2.  District  meetings  originated  at  the  first  Conference 
after  Mr.  Wesley's  death  in  1791.  They  correspond  very 
much  to  the  annual  conferences  in  tlie  M.  E.  Church. 
Their  deliberations  occupy  from  two  to  five  days.  The 
business  transacted  may  be  thus  brietiy  stated.  At  the 
session  in  May,  when  ministers  only  are  present,  inqui- 
ries are  made  regarding  each  minister  and  probationer 
as  to  moral  and  religious  character,  adherence  to  doc- 
trine, attention  to  discipline,  ability  to  preach,  marriages, 
deaths,  resignations,  and  whether  fully  employed ;  num- 
ber of  members  in  society;  reports  from  Home  Mission 
stations;  conversation  on  the  work  of  God;  reports  of 
examination  of  preachers  on  trial;  examination  of  can- 
didates for  the  ministry;  who  shall  attend  Conference. 
When  the  circuit  stewards  join  the  ministers,  the  funds 
are  separately  brought  under  consideration,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  the  IMi.xed  Conference,  each  circuit 
being  brought  under  consideration.  The  district  meet- 
ing is  usualh'  closed  bj'  a  sermon  from  one  of  the  leading 
preachers,  and  by  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per. The  financial  district  meeting,  held  in  September 
yearly,  was  originated  at  the  Conference  of  1819,  when 
important  changes  were  introduced  into  the  system  of 
finance.  The  finances  of  each  circuit  are  arranged  and 
determined  for  a  year  at  that  meeting. 

3.  Quarterly  meeliiH/s,  as  their  name  indicates,  are 
held  in  each  circuit  once  in  three  months,  about  the 
time  of  the  usual  quarter  days.  All  the  stewards,  class- 
leaders,  and  local  |ireachers  of  at  least  one  year's  stand- 
ing may  attend.  The  superintendent-minister  presides. 
A  secretary  records  the  names  of  those  present,  and  the 
resolutions  adopted,  and  any  other  business  transacted. 
The  statistics  of  membership  are  read;  the  stewards 
report  the  amount  of  monej'S  received  from  the  classes, 
the  salaries  paid  to  the  preachers,  house  rent,  and  other 
expenses,  and  the  accounts  are  balanced  each  quarter. 
Conversations  are  held  upon  the  progress  of  the  work 
in  each  society,  and  reports  of  pioneer  work  detailed. 
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The  quarterly  meeting  may  be  called  a  circuit  Confer- 
ence. The  origin  of  these  meetings  dates  from  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  history  of  Methodism  ;  but  the  first 
time  they  were  introduced  by  IMr.  Wesley  was  at  the 
Conference  of  1749,  though  stewards  were  appointed  and 
changed  several  years  previously.  After  1749  they  be- 
came part  of  the  economy  of  the  Connection. 

4.  Leaders'  meetings  were  originally,  and  for  half  a 
century,  held  weekly.  Their  purpose  was  to  pay  to  the 
steward  what  money  they  had  received  from  the  mem- 
bers. For  many  years  that  money  was  distributed  by 
the  stewards  among  the  poor.  It  now  goes  towards 
the  support  of  the  ministry.  The  meetings  were  used 
for  receiving  reports  of  sick  and  poor  members,  and 
also  for  giving  such  counsel  and  directions  to  the  lead- 
ers as  would  be  likely  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  their  classes,  and  the  spread  of  the  work  of  God. 
The  superintendent-preacher  presides,  and  no  meeting 
of  the  leaders  is  legal  without  a  preacher  is  present  to 
preside.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley  the  powers  of 
the  leaders  have  been  increased  considerably ;  they  can 
veto  the  admission  of  members;  leaders  and  stewards 
can  be  appointed  or  removed  only  with  their  consent; 
tliey  also  give  consent  for  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  for  making  special  collections  on 
the  Sabbath  for  any  benevolent  purpose.  In  some 
circuits  the  leaders  meet  only  once  a  quarter;  where 
that  is  the  case,  they  know  but  little  of  spiritual  pros- 
perity.    The  poor  fund  is  distributed  here. 

5.  Local  preachers^  meetings  are  usually  held  seven 
days  before  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  circuit.  They 
are  occasions  of  pleasant  and  profitable  intercourse. 
After  an  hour  spent  in  taking  tea  together,  the  super- 
intendent-preacher presides,  a  secretary  records  the 
names  of  those  present,  and  a  summary  of  the  proceed- 
ings. The  names  are  called  over,  and  inquiries  made 
as  to  their  appointments,  especially  when  neglected. 
Probationers  receive  every  kind  of  help  and  encour- 
agement; any  revivals,  or  evidences  of  either  prosperi- 
ty or  adversitj',  are  reported  and  considered.  Occa- 
sionally new  preaching  stations  are  accepted,  and  young 
men  are  examined  before  them  before  being  received 
on  trial,  and  again  before  they  are  received  on  full  plan. 
The  services  of  local  preachers  are  all  gratuitous.  A 
Yorkshire  country  local  preacher,  when  asked  what  re- 
ward he  received,  said, "  I  preach  for  nothing  a  Sundaj' 
and  keep  myself."  Local  preachers  are  expected  to 
confine  their  labors  to  their  own  circuits;  they  are  all 
to  meet  in  class,  and  are  allowed  to  have  from  the 
book -room  publications  at  the  trade  discount.  Ac- 
cording to  rule,  they  may  not  hold  love-feasts,  but  the 
rule  is  often  broken. 

G.  Band  meetings  are  the  oldest  society  meetings 
connected  with  Methodism ;  but  they  have  quite 
changed  their  original  design.  Band  societies  were 
established  before  Jlethodism  had  a  separate  existence. 
In  December,  1738,  Mr.  Wesley  drew  up  the  Band  Rules, 
which  were  printed  and  circulated.  All  who  were  jus- 
tified by  faith,  who  knew  their  sins  forgiven,  were  urged 
to  meet  in  band,  and  "  to  confess  their  faults  one  to 
another,  and  to  pray  for  each  other."  It  was  a  more 
strict  or  searching  form  of  class  meeting.  For  more 
than  sixty  years  they  were  kept  up  in  England ;  but  in 
180C  the  Conference  complained  that  fellowship  meet- 
ings were  taking  the  place  of  band  meetings,  and  grad- 
ually they  have  done  so :  band  meetings  for  personal 
examination  and  confession  are  almost  unknown  now ; 
the  meetings  now  held  under  that  name  are  generally 
on  the  evenings  of  Saturday,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
Sabbath,  and  they  consist  of  singing,  prayer,  and  the 
relation  of  personal  religious  experience.  They  are  led 
by  one  of  the  ministers,  and  usually  continue  one  hour, 
from  eight  to  nine  o'clock. 

7.  Class  meetings  may  be  said  to  be  the  origin  as 
well  as  the  life  of  Methodism.  The  first  little  company 
of  persons  who  came  to  ask  advice  about  their  souls 
were  met  weekly  by  Mr.  Wesley  himself.     This  kind 


of  meeting  of  persons  who  were  desirous  to  "  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  be  saved  from  their  sins,"  were 
continued  through  the  years  1740-41,  and  till  Febru- 
ary, 1742,  when  classes  were  organized,  first  at  Bristol, 
then  at  London,  and  soon  after  throughout  England. 
Their  original  purpose  was  to  raise  funds  to  discharge 
a  chapel  debt;  then  to  help  the  poor;  but  their  weekly 
meetings  were  productive  of  so  many  spiritual  bless- 
ings that  JNIr.  Wesley  introduced  them  wherever  a  so- 
ciety could  be  formed.  In  May,  1743,  he  published  the 
first  edition  of  the  Rules  of  the  society.  Class  meet- 
ings are  under  the  direction  of  a  leader,  who  has  under 
his  or  her  care  from  six  to  twenty,  or  even  as  many  as 
sixty  persons,  who  meet  once  a  week  for  mutual  edifi- 
cation and  encouragement.  The  members  relate  their 
religious  experience,  hear  each  other's  progress  in  the 
divine  life,  and  receive  from  the  leader  suitable  counsel 
and  direction.  These  meetings  have  no  resemblance 
to  the  confessional  of  secret  orders.  The  meetings  are 
of  a  purely  social  character,  and,  to  render  them  profita- 
ble, candor  and  simplicitj'  are  blended  with  faithfulness 
and  affection.  The  members  contribute  each  at  least 
one  penny  weekly  towards  the  support  of  the  ministry. 

8.  Society  meetings  are  convened  by  the  preaclier, 
and  consist  of  members  of  the  society  usually.  Alter 
singing  and  prayer,  the  preacher  delivers  an  address 
respecting  their  religious  duties.  Christian  experience, 
and  general  conduct.  The  rules  of  the  society  are  oc- 
casionally read  and  expounded,  and  their  principles  en- 
forced. Seriously  disposed  persons  are  permitted  to  be 
present,  and  they  are  invited  to  become  members  of  so- 
ciety. These  meetings  are  frequently  held  on  Sunday 
evening  after  the  usual  public  worship.  They  are  held 
to  stimulate  members  to  meet  in  class  when  there  have 
been  neglect  and  indifference  manifested, 

9.  Love-feasts  are  a  revival  of  a  custom  practiced  by 
the  early  Christian  Church,  They  are  conducted  by 
a  minister,  who,  after  singing  and  prayer,  desires  the 
stewards  to  give  to  each  person  a  small  piece  of  bread 
or  cake  and  a  drink  of  water,  after  which  a  collection 
is  made  for  the  poor.  The  minister  then  relates  his 
Christian  experience,  and  those  present  follow  him  in 
giving  their  own  experience.  About  two  hours  are  oc- 
cupied for  tliese  meetings;  they  are  usuallj'  held  quar- 
terly, soon  after  the  visitation  of  the  classes,  when  the 
tickets  of  membership  are  given.  Those  tickets  en- 
title their  owners  to  attend  class  and  society  meetings, 
band  meetings  and  love-feasts, 

10.  Praijer  meetings  are  appointed  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  each  circuit.  They  are  open  to  the  public, 
and  are  held  at  such  times  as  best  suit  the  convenience 
of  each  locality.  One  should  be  held  in  each  society 
at  seven  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning;  in  some  places 
one  is  held  for  half  an  hour  before  the  evening  service, 
and  again  after  the  evening  service.  One  week-day 
evening  is  devoted  for  one  hour  for  public  prayer,  and 
once  a  month,  generally  the  first  week  of  the  month, 
home  and  foreign  missions  are  specially  prayed  for. 
Much  good  has  been  done  by  holding  such  meetings 
in  cottages,  with  the  permission  of  their  occupants.  A 
monthly  prayer  meeting  held  by  Sunday-school  teach- 
ers and  the  older  scholars  has  been  a  great  blessing  in 
many  schools;  and  in  other  ways  the  union  of  officers 
and  members  with  the  public  in  such  meetings  has 
been  the  cause  of  many  revivals.  The  first  meeting  in 
the  month  of  society  classes  is  generally  a  prayer  meet- 
ing instead  of  an  experience  meeting;  by  this  means 
many  gain  that  confidence  which  they  need  to  encourage 
them  to  pray  in  the  larger  gatherings.  In  some  places 
members  are  employed  as  prayer -leaders,  to  conduct 
such  meetings  in  cottages,  halls,  warehouses,  and  facto- 
ries. Cases  are  on  record  of  very  poor  persons,  .who 
had  a  remarkable  gift  in  prayer,  acquired  by  close  and 
frequent  communion  with  God  in  private,  having  been 
made  a  special  blessing  in  the  locality  where  they  re- 
sided, and  often  revivals  of  religion  have  resulted  from 
their  persistent  devotion  to  prayer.    Any  church  which 
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•  has  well  attended  prayer-meetings,  and  earnest  short 
prayers  I'ruin  many  members,  is  sure  to  be  in  great 
prosperity.  Prayer  is  power,  and  gives  courage  and 
strength. 

These  notices  on  the  rules  and  ordinances  of  Meth- 
odism are  an  original  compilation  from  William  Peirce's 
Principka  and  I'uli/i/  of  the  Wesley  an  Methodists;  Min- 
utes of  Conference ;  and  the  personal  experience  of  a 
tifty  years'  membership  in  the  society. 

iv.  JSIatistics  (numbers  of  members,  etc.). — 1.  Sta- 
tistics ofEuijHsh  Methodism. — During  twenty-five  years 
from  the  origin  of  Jlethodism  no  records  or  "Minutes" 
of  Conference  were  published;  and  if  any  statistics  were 
taken  of  the  societies  generally,  they  have  not  been 
|irinted,  excepting  part  of  those  relating  to  the  societj- 
in  l^ondon.  Tlic  year  1700,  whicii  witnessed  the  com- 
mencement of  Methodism  in  America,  was  memorable 
also  as  that  in  which  the  first  record  was  printed  of  the 
number  of  jMethodists  meeting  in  class  in  England. 
From  that  year  we  have  a  continuous  record  to  the 
present  time. 


Year. 

Circuits. 

Preachers. 

Members. 

Increase 
or  Decrease. 

1766 

40 

92 

21,000 

1707 

41 

104 

25,911 

1768 

40 

113 

27,341 

1769 

46 

117 

28,263 

1770 

50 

128 

29,406 

1771 

48 

143 

31,338 

1772 

48 

145 

31,984 

1773 

48 

150 

32,274 

1774 

50 

151 

33,600 

1775 

51 

152 

35,145 

1776 

55 

152 

34,820 

1777 

58 

153 

38,274 

177S 

56 

157 

41,057 

1779 

62 

162 

4'>,48e 

1780 

64 

166 

43,830 

1781 

63 

171 

44,161 

1782 

66 

178 

45,723 

1783 

69 

180 

45,995 

1784 

74 

181 

49,137 

1785 

130 

216 

52,400 

17S6 

142 

267 

58,146 

•    1787 

163 

327 

62,088 

1    17S8 

105 

345 

66,375 

1789 

1U9 

362 

70,305 

'    1790 

119 

382 

61,463 

1 

DeiUh 

Of  Mr. 

Wesley. 

1    1791 

131 

380 

72,476 

1792 

135 

405 

75,273 

1793 

145 

419 

75,248 

1794 

1.58 

435 

83,368 

1795 

156 

443 

90,347 

1790 

164 

45S 

95,906 

1797 

154 

474 

99,519 

1798 

163 

494 

101,712 

1799 

170 

514 

107,802 

1800 

177 

515 

109,961 

1801 

1S2 

517 

113,762 

3,801 

1802 

187 

541 

119,654 

7,S92 

1803 

197 

553 

120,304 

1,150 

'    1804 

212 

570 

12(1, '222 

D.  [.582] 

1805 

213 

588 

12.'>,276 

5,054 

'    ISOO 

222 

608 

134,616 

9,341 

'    1807 

237 

618 

143,115 

9,499 

ISOS 

256 

620 

141,185 

D.  [1,930] 

;    1809 

280 

031 
Ireland 

157,921 
excluded. 

10,730 

1810 

234 

619 

137,997 

5,911 

1811 

269 

626 

145,614 

7,017 

1812 

277 

640 

15.%124 

9,510 

18  J  3 

2S9 

661 

162,003 

7,876 

1814 

292 

685 

173,885 

11,882 

1815 

306 

736 

181,709 

7,824 

1816 

309 

727 

191,680 

9,971 

1817 

312 

671 

193,670 

2,003 

ISIS 

315 

655 

19.'),  105 

1,431 

1819 

319 

700 

196,605 

1,504 

1S20 

3)S 

707 

191,217 

D.  [4,668] 

1821 

319 

709 

200,3.54 

9,137 

1822 

321 

725 

211,392 

11,318 

1823 

322 

745 

219,398 

8,006 

1824 

333 

777 

226,939 

7,541 

1825  . 

338 

811 

228,628 

1,707 

1826 

340 

814 

231,041 

2,399 

1827 

346 

820 

237,239 

6,194  • 

1828 

351 

829 

24.5,194 

7,955 

1829 

353 

842 

247,529 

2,335 

1830 

356 

848 

24S,.592 

1,063 

1831 

363 

846 

249,119 

627 

1    1832 

364 

883 

250,272 

6,553 

Year. 

Circuits. 

Preachers. 

Members. 

Increase 
or  Decrease. 

1833 

365 

900 

279,170 

22,898 

1S34 

369 

922 

291,939 

12,009 

1835 

379 

952 

2911,988 

D.  [951] 

1836 

380 

998 

293,132 

2144 

1837 

384 

1(101 

292,693 

D.  [439] 

1838 

387 

1019 

296,801 

4,108 

1839 

404 

1053 

307,008 

10,267 

1840 

411 

l(t78 

323,178 

16,110 

1841 

412 

1110 

328,792 

5,614 

1S42 

419 

1(193 

326,727 

D.  [205] 

1843 

422 

1105 

331,024 

4,297 

1844 

426 

1129 

337,598 

6,574 

1S45 

429 

1148 

340,778 

8,180 

1846 

431 

1171 

341,468 

690 

1S47 

435 

1185 

.339,379 

D.  [2,089] 

1S48 

438 

1195 

338,861 

D.  [518] 

1849 

443 

1207 

348,274 

9,418 

1850 

446 

1217 

358,277 

10,003 

1851 

450 

1225 

302,209 

D.  [.56,068] 

1852 

450 

1210 

281,203 

D.  [20,946] 

1853 

450 

1184 

270,905 

D.  [10,298] 

1854 

450 

11S6 

204,168 

D.  [6,797] 

18.55 

452 

918 

260.8,58 

D.  [8,310] 

1856 

453 

931 

263,835 

2,977 

1S57 

460 

994 

270,295 

6,260 

1858 

464 

904 

277,091 

6,796 

1859 

468 

898 

392,795 

15,704 

1800 

476 

905 

310,311 

17,.516 

1861 

484 

918 

319,780 

9,469 

1862 

496 

940 

325,2.56 

5,476 

1863 

510 

973 

329,704 

5,448 

1S04 

526 

1007 

329,608 

D.  [30] 

1805 

5.S5 

1036 

330,827 

1,159 

1S66 

549 

1076 

331,183 

350 

1807 

500 

1101) 

337,070 

5,517 

ISOS 

5S0 

1188 

342,380 

5,310 

1869 

597 

1170 

345,502 

5,180 

1S70 

603 

1232 

348,471 

2,925 

1871 

619 

1251 

.347,090 

D.  [1,381] 

1872 

628 

1282 

346,8.50 

D.  [119] 

1873 

641 

1292 

348,571 

1,721 

1874 

649 

1.315 

851,405 

3,085 

1875 

659 

1.053 

358,062 

6,417 

1876 

673 

1384 

372,928 

14,876 

1877 

684 

1400 

382,289 

9,  .051 

1S7S 

704 

1412 

380,876 

D.  [1,413] 

1879 

712 

1407 

377,612 

D.  [3,264] 

18S0 

721 

1478 

376,678 

D.  [934] 

2.  Statistics  of  Methodist  Sunday  -  schools  in  Great 
Britain. 


Year. 

Schools. 

Teachers 
and  oeBcers. 

Scholars. 

Scholars 

Members  of 

Society. 

1860 

4463 

85,531 

474,904 

•  20,279 

1861 

4617 

89,418 

494,489 

23,804 

1862 

4781 

89,909 

506,829 

27,638 

1863 

4S23 

91,922 

527,313 

29,254 

1864 

4895 

91,278 

532,519 

20,790 

1865 

4986 

98,401 

537,311 

29,356 

1806 

5057 

98,147 

543,067 

31,242 

1867 

5137 

100,101 

550,502 

32,898 

1868 

5240 

102,718 

.582,020 

86,944 

1869 

5328 

103,441 

601,801 

36,372 

1870 

5443 

105,592 

622,589 

38,144 

1871 

5541 

100,.509 

638,606 

37,711 

1872 

5612 

107,727 

654,.577 

40,218 

1873 

5689 

108,446 

606,706 

42,0.56 

1874 

5787 

110,123 

688,988 

45,709 

1875 

5893 

111,003 

700,210 

50,.390 

1876 

5990 

113,508 

72.5,312 

60,500 

1877 

6095 

11.5,666 

742,419 

62,360 

1878 

61.59 

117,516 

700,199 

61,004 

1879 

6255 

118,700 

706,757 

62,339 

1880 

6370 

119,911 

787,143 

70,133 

3.  Order  of  Public  Collections  in  English  Methodism. 

Name  of  Collection.  When  Made. 

Worn-out  Ministers  and  their  Widows''  Fund. 

Contributions  in  classes May. 

Public  colleclious July. 

Home  Missioiis,  etc. 

Contributions  in  classes March. 

Public  collections October. 

Preachers'  Children's  Schools. 

Subscriptions  and  collections November. 

Theological  Institutions. 

Subscriptions January. 

Collections December. 

General  Chapel  Fxmd February. 

J'Uhii-iitioii  Fund March. 

Forrifiii  Missions May. 

Collections Various. 
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-  V.  Institutions  and  Funds. — (I.)  Schools. — There  are 
four  theological  institutions  in  England  for  the  training 
of  young  men  for  the  ministry.  In  official  documents 
they  are  described  as  institutions,  but  thej'  are  common- 
ly called  colleges.     Their  names  are  as  follows : 

1.  Richmond  Branch  was  erected  in  18-10-41  largely 
out  of  the  Centenary  Fund,  and  opened  in  1812.  It  is 
a  very  handsome  range  of  buildings,  situate  on  the  top 
ofKichraond  Hill,  about  twelve  miles  from  London.  Its 
present  staff  of  officers  is  as  follows :  George  Osborn, 
D.D.,  theological  tutor;  Daniel  Sanderson,  house  gov- 
ernor; Frederick  P.  Napier,  A.B.,  and  George  G.  Fried- 
lay,  A.B.,  classical  tutors ;  William  H.  Findlay,  A.B.,  as- 
sistant tutor. 

2.  Didsbury  Branch,  erected  in  1842-43,  partly  out  of 
the  Centenary  Fund,  is  situated  a  short  distance  from 
Manchester,  and  was  opened  in  1843.  The  following 
are  its  staff  of  officers :  William  Burt  Pope,  D.D.,  theolo- 
gy; William  Jackson,  house  governor;  John  Dury  Ge- 
den,  Hebrew  and  classics;  Alfred  J.  French,  A.B.,  math- 
ematics and  philosophy ;  George  Armstrong  Bennetts, 
A.B.,  assistant  tutor. 

3.  Headingly  Branch  was  erected  in  1866-67  (and 
opened  18t)8)  partly  by  a  grant  of  £12,000  from  the  Ju- 
bilee Fund  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society.  It  is 
situated  a  short  distance  from  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  and  was 
at  first  intended  for  the  training  of  young  men  for  the 
foreign  missionary  work.  That  design  has  since  been 
changed,  and  the  Kichmond  Branch  is  now  used  for 
missionary  students,  as  being  nearest  to  the  Mission 
House  in  London.  Its  present  staff  is  as  follows :  John 
Shaw  Banks,  theology;  Benjamin  Hillier,  house  gov- 
ernor; Robert  Newton  Young,  classical  tutor;  Edward 
H.  Sugden,  A.B.,  and  William  Foster,  A.B.,  assistant  tu- 
tors. 

4.  Birmingham  Branch,  erected  partly  out  of  a  hand- 
some gift  of  £10,000  by  a  gentleman  residing  in  that 
locality,  Solomon  Jevons,  is  now  (1880)  in  course  of  erec- 
tion. The  site  of  the  new  college  is  a  fine  estate  of  sev- 
enteen and  a  half  acres,  adjoining  the  suburb  of  Hands- 
worth,  in  the  midst  of  an  undulating  and  well-wooded 
tract  of  country,  about  three  miles  from  Birmingham. 
The  college,  of  which  the  memorial  stones  were  laid  in 
June,  1880,  by  the  president  of  the  Conference,  vSir  Fran- 
cis Lycett,  William  Mewburn,  Isaac  Jenks,  and  James 
Wood,  is  to  be  completed  and  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  students  in  September,  1881,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£24,000.  The  buildings  include  studies  and  bedrooms 
for  seventy  students,  a  library,  large  lecture-hall  and 
five  smaller  lecture-rooms,  dining-hall,  all  necessary 
offices  and  servants'  apartments,  and  a  residence  for  the 
governor.  Detached  houses  for  the  theological  and 
classical  tutors  are  also  in  process  of  erection  on  the 
site.  The  style  of  architecture  is  founded  upon  the 
Gothic  of  the  loth  century. 

5.  The  Leys  School  (Cambridge).— This  school  has 
recently  been  established  in  the  belief  that  a  school  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  one  of  our  great  uni- 
versities would  enjoy  special  educational  advantages. 
While  the  general  teaching  and  discipline  are  in  the 
hands  of  resident  Wesleyan  masters,  classes  in  various 
subjects  are  committed  to  the  care  of  able  visiting  mas- 
ters. The  Rev.  Dr.  Moulton,  6ne  of  the  New-Test,  re- 
visers, is  the  head-master  and  principal. 

6.  Primary  Education. — It  was  not  until  about  the 
year  1846  that  the  Wesleyan  Conference  would  take  ac- 
tion in  promoting  the  establishment  of  elementary  day- 
schools.  In  1851  the  first  Normal  College  and  Prac- 
ticing School  was  opened  in  the  city  of  Westminster. 
It  has  been  a  great  success,  and  is  now  divided  into  two 
branches  for  male  and  female  teachers. 

7.  Westminster  Training  College  was  opened  Oct.  7, 
1851,  and  adapted  for  male  students  only  in  January, 
1872.  During  the  year  1879  120  students  were  in  train- 
ing, all  of  whom  passed  the  certificate  examinations  at 
Christmas,  1879.  Tlie  college  accommodates  131  stu- 
dents, and  117  are  now  (1880)  in  training.     The  expen- 


diture of  the  college  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1879, 
was  £7984  0*-.  3(/.,  and  of  the  practicing  schools  £2233 
56-.  2(/. 

8.  Southlands  Ti-aining  College  (Battersea,  near  Lon- 
don), for  female  students,  was  opened  Feb.  26,  1872. 
During  the  year  1879  106  students  were  in  training,  all 
of  whom  passed  the  certificate  examinations  at  Ciirist- 
mas,  1879.  The  college  will  accommodate  109  students, 
and  109  students  are  now  in  training.  The  cost  of  the 
college  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1879,  was  £4271 
18s.  lOf/.,  and  of  the  practicing  schools  £654  5s.  6d. 
The  number  of  Wesleyan  day-schools  in  England  in 
1880  was  851 ;  the  number  of  day  scholars,  179.966. 

9.  Wesley  College  (Sheffield)  was  ojjened  in  1838.  In 
1844  it  was  constituted,  by  her  majesty's  warrant,  a  col- 
lege of  the  University  of  London,  and  empowered  to  is- 
sue certificates  to  candidates  for  examination  for  the  de- 
grees of  bachelor  of  arts,  master  of  arts,  bachelor  of 
laws,  and  doctor  of  laws.  The  directors  award  a  schol- 
arship of  the  annual  value  of  £40  (tenable  for  one  year) 
to  thej'outh  who  shall  be  certified  as  the  best  pupil  of 
his  year  at  Woodhouse  Grove  School.  The  Holden 
scholarship,  also  of  £40  per  annum,  is  usually  given  to 
Kingswood  School.  Two  others  of  £20  a  year  each, 
given  by  the  late  P.  Spooner,  are  open  to  boys  resident 
in  Sheffield.  The  late  Sir  Francis  Lycett  also  estab- 
lished two  scholarships  (tenable  for  two  years)  of  the 
annual  value  respectively  of  £50  and  £30.  These  are 
held  by  the  two  students  from  Wesley  College  who 
stand  highest  in  the  honors'  list  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity at  the  matriculation  examinations  coinciding  with 
the  time  when  the  scholarships  fall  due.  The  college  is 
examined  and  reported  on  biennially  by  the  syndicate 
of  Cambridge,  which  is  appointed  by  the  University  for 
the  examination  of  schools. 

10.  Wesleyan  Collegiate  Institution  (Taunton). — This 
institution  was  founded  thirty-eight  years  ago,  in  1842, 
the  object  of  its  founders  being  to  secure  a  sound  litera- 
rj^  and  commercial  education,  combined  with  religious 
instruction  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  Wesley.  In  1846  it  was  also  made,  by  royal 
charter,  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  University  of  London, 
and  degrees  in  arts  and  laws  are  open  to  all  its  students. 

11.  Schools  for  Ministers'  Children. — The  Schools' 
Fund  was  instituted  by  Mr.  Wesley,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  Wesleyan  ministers, 
and  he  commended  it  to  the  liberal  support  of  his  peo- 
ple in  the  most  forcible  terms.  The  collections  and 
subscriptions  for  the  Schools'  Fund  are  made  in  the 
early  part  of  November.  Out  of  it  the  four  schools  for 
the  education  of  ministers'  children  are  supported,  and 
an  allowance  is  made  for  the  education  of  those  for 
whom  there  may  not  be  room  in  the  schools.  These 
allowances  are  only  made  for  children  between  the  ages 
of  nine  and  fifteen. 

Tiie  general  committee  consists  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  New  Kingswood  and  Woodhouse  Grove 
School,  the  governing  body  of  the  School  for  Girls,  and 
seventeen  other  ministers  and  laymen. 

(1.)  For  Boys. — The  governing  body  of  the  New 
Kingswood  and  W^oodhouse  Grove  School  consists  of 
the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Conference,  the  ex- 
presidents,  the  general  treasurers  and  secretaries  of  the 
Schools'  Fund,  the  chairman  of  the  Bristol,  Bath,  Hali- 
fax and  Bradford,  and  Leeds  Districts;  the  governoi's 
and  the  head-master  of  the  school ;  and  ten  ministers 
and  thirteen  laymen  named  by  the  Conference. 

New  Kingswood  School  is  situated  at  Landsdown, 
Bath,  and  was  opened  in  1851.  Old  Kingswood  School, 
near  Bristol,  was  founded  by  the  Rev.  John  Wesley, 
A.M.,  in  1748.  It  is  now  a  Reformatory  School  for 
young  criminals  in  connection  with  the  nation. 

Woodhouse  Grove  School  was  established  in  1811. 

(2.)  For  Girls. — The  governing  body  of  the  Schools 
for  Girls  consists  of  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
Conference,  the  ex-president,  the  general  treasurers  and 
secretaries  of  the  Schools'  Fund,  the  general  treasurers 
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and  secretary  of  the  Children's  Fund,  the  chairman  of 
the  Second  London  and  Liverpool  districts,  the  local 
treasurers  and  secretaries,  and  tifteen  other  ministers 
and  laymen, 

Qtieensicoud  School  (Clapham  Park)  is  near  London. 
The  executive  committee  consists  of  ten  members. 

Trinity  Hall  School  (Southport)  is  near  Liverpool. 
The  executive  committee  consists  of  ten  members. 

(IL)  Othtr  Institutions. —  \.  The  Wesleijan  Chapel 
Committee  was  instituted  in  1818,  and  reconstituted  in 
1854.  The  committee,  consisting  of  an  equal  number 
of  ministers  and  laymen^  usually  meets  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  each  month  to  dispose  of  loans  and 
grants;  to  determine  on  erections,  alterations,  purchases, 
and  sales  of  Wesleyan  trust  propertj^,  including  organs; 
and  to  afford  advice  on  difficult  cases.  The  income 
from  all  sources  in  1879  was  £9148  9s.  Id.  The  total 
number  of  applications  for  permission  to  erect  or 
enlarge  chapels,  schools,  and  organs,  which  have  re- 
ceived the  conditional  sanction  of  the  committee  in 
1879-80,  including  97  modifications  of  cases  previoush' 
sanctioned,  is  341.  The  estimated  outlay  is  £253,655. 
Two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  erections  and  enlarge- 
ments have  been  completed  during  the  year  at  a  cost 
of  £318,175.  The  entire  temporary  debt  left  on  this 
large  outlay  is  £75,807,  most  of  which  will  be  paid  off 
in  a  few  years.  The  entire  amount  of  debts  which 
have  been  discharged  or  provided  for  during  the  last 
twenty-six  years  is  £1,482,359. 

2.  Metropolitan  Chapel  Buildinff  Fund  (instituted  in 
1862). — This  fund  originated  from  the  generous  gift  of 
the  late  Sir  Francis  Lycett  of  £50,000  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  fifty  Methodist  churches  in  London  during  twenty 
years.  Sir  Francis  in  1880  gave  £5000  more  towards  the 
erection  of  ten  additional  chapels.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  died,  after  only  ten  days'^  illness.  The  secretary  of  the 
fund  is  the  Kev.  Gervase  Smith,  D.D. 

3.  Itinerant  Methodist  Preachers'  Annuitant  Society. 
— This  institution  was  formed  at  Bristol  in  1798,  re- 
vised in  Leeds  in  1837,  and  revised  again  in  London  in 
1860,  and  is  the  same  which  is  often  called  among  the 
Methodists  "  The  Preachers'  Fund."  It  was  formed  by 
some  of  the  preachers  for  the  relief  of  supernumerary 
and  superannuated  preachers  among  themselves  and  of 
their  widows,  and  is  supported  by  donations  and  lega- 
cies, but  chietJy  by  the  pa\'ments  of  the  members  them- 
selves. The  annual  paynjent  is  now  by  preachers  on 
trial,  £5  5s. ;  by  ministers  in  the  home  work,  £6 ;  and 
by  ministers  on  foreign  stations,  £10  4s. 

4.  Besides  these  ag^encies,  there  exists  also  a  separate 
mission  to  seamen  in  London,  chapkins  to  portions  of 
the  army  and  navy,  and  a  lay  mission,  each  under  dis- 
tinct management,  for  London,  Manchester,  and  Liver- 
pool. Since  1875  the  temperance  movement  has  been 
recognised  hy  the  Conference,  and  circuit  societies  and 
bands  of  hope  are  rapidly  forming  throughout  England. 
There  are  also  committees  of  privilege  and  exigency, 
and  those  for  the  promotion  of  the  religious  observance 

"  of  the  Sabbath. 

5.  A  Sunday-school  Union  was  established  in  1874, 
and  the  total  number  of  schools  in  union  in  1880  was 
2629  out  of  6370  belonging  to  the  Connection,  The 
secretary  is  the  Kev.  Charles  II.  Kelly.  The  ofiice  and 
depository  for  the  present  is  situated  at  Ludgate  Circus, 
in  the  city  of  London. 

6.  The  Children s  ITome — Orphanarje,  Refuge,  and 
Training  Institute — originated  at  Lambeth  in  1869,  has 
now  four  branches,  and  a  fifth  is  in  preparation. 

London  Branch.— Uamier  Road,  Victoria  Park,  E. 
Lancashire  Brnjicft.— Wheatsheaf  Farm,  Edgworth,  near 
Bolton, 
Canadian  Branch — Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Certified  Industrial  Branch. — Mikon,  Kent. 
Orphanage  BrancJi. — Birmingham.    Preparing. 

This  institution  exists  for  the  nurture  and  education  of 
orphans  and  destitute  children.  It  has  been  sanctioned 
and  commended  to  the  Christian  public  by  several  res- 


olutions of  the  Conference,  to  which  body  the  commit- 
tee of  management  is  annually  submitted  for  approval. 
At  present  five  hundred  children  are  in  the  Home,  and 
nearly  as  many  have  been  sent  forth  into  the  world,  and 
the  reports  received  concerning  tlie  great  majority  of 
them  are  highly  satisfactory.  The  Home  is  also  a 
training  institute  for  Christian  workers,  especially  with 
the  view  of  preparing  godly  men  and  women  for  work 
in  orphanages,  industrial  schools,  children's  hospitals, 
and  similar  institutions. 

7.  Conference  Office  and  Book-room  (2  Castle  Street, 
City  Road,  London  )  was  instituted  by  the  Kev.  John 
Wesle}'.  It  was  formed  by  him  for  the  publication 
and  sale  of  his  works.  On  his  death  he  vested  his 
property  in  the  book-room,  consisting  of  books,  copy- 
rights, etc.,  in  trustees  "for  carrying  on  the  work  of 
God  in  connection  with  the  Conference."  The  whole 
of  the  proceeds  of  this  institution  is  devoted  to  the  sup- 
port and  extension  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

8.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missiormry  Society  (Centenary 
Hall,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London). — Missions 
were  commenced  in  1786,  and  the  society  organized  in 
1816.  The  committee  of  management  consists  of  the 
president  and  the  secretary  of  the  Conference,  the  gen- 
eral treasurers,  the  general  secretaries,  the  honorary 
secretary,  the  governor  and  tutors  of  Kichmond  College, 
the  Connectional  editor,  the  lay  treasurers  of  the  Kich- 
mond institution,  the  London  district  treasurer,  and  of 
fifty-two  other  members,  viz.,  sixteen  from  the  country 
circuits  and  thirty-six  resident  in  London  :  four  of  the 
latter  go  out  annually  by  rotation,  and  four  of  the  for- 
mer are  also  changed  each  year.  Every  person  sub- 
scribing annually  one  guinea  or  upwards,  and  every 
benefactor  of  £10  and  upwards,  is  deemed  a  member. 
The  Wesleyan  missions  were  commenced  in  1786,  and 
were,  until  1813,  confined  chiefly  to  British  North  Amer- 
ica and  the  West  Indies.  In  the  December  of  that  year, 
however.  Dr.  Coke,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  young 
missionaries,  embarked  for  India.  Up  to  this  period, 
Dr.  Coke  had  mainly  raised  the  funds  needed  to  carry 
on  tlie  Methodist  missionary  operations.  The  addi- 
tional evangelistic  enterprise  now  entered  upon  made 
new  arrangements  and  exertions  necessarj\  Various 
plans  were  suggested;  but  that  which  originated  with 
the  late  Rev.  George  Morley  and  the  late  Kev.  Dr.  Bun- 
ting, then  stationed  at  Leeds,  and  sanctioned  by  several 
of  the  ministers  in  that  town  and  neighborhood,  was 
adopted  by  the  ensuing  Conference. '  That  scheme  has 
been  greatly  owned  of  God.  In  1814  the  income  of  the 
Missionary  Fund  was  below  £7000;  there  were  70  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  number  of  members  under  their  care 
was  18,747.  Now  there  are,  according  to  the  last  re- 
turns in  1880,  92,527  accredited  Church  members,  be- 
sides 10,885  on  trial  for  membership,  under  the  care  of 
519  missionaries;  and  the  income  is  £165.498  12s.  8(7., 
inclusive  of  £37,622  4s.  11(7.  received  from  the  Thanks- 
giving Fund.  The  expenditure  in  1879  was  £148,107 
&s.  10(7.  The  legacies  for  1879-80  amounted  to  £4966 
16s.  3(7.  The  Ladies'  Committee  for  Female  Education 
in  Heathen  Countries  expended  £2296  Is.  6(7.,  besides 
supplying  clothes,  etc.,  for  charitable  purposes. 

9.  The  Home  Mission  and  Contingent  Fund  was  insti- 
tuted in  1756  and  remodelled  in  1856.  The  committee 
consists  of  the  president  and  the  secretary  of  the  Confer- 
ence, the  ex-presidents,  the  treasurers,  the  general  sec- 
retarj'and  the  financial  secretary  of  the  fund,  the  treas- 
urers and  secretary  of  the  Fund  for  the  Extension  of 
Methodism  in  Great  Britain,  with  fifteen  ministers  and 
tifteen  laymen  for  London,  and  thirty-five  ministers  and 
thirty-five  laymen  for  the  country.  The  secretarj'  is 
the  Kev.  Alexander  McAulay.  This  fund  is  to  assist  the 
dependent  circuits  in  maintaining  the  ministration  of 
the  Gospel,  to  provide  means  for  employing  additional 
ministers,  and  to  meet  various  contingencies.  It  is 
mainly  supported  by  the  yearly  collection,  b)'  the 
Home  Missionary  collections  made  after  sermons  and 
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meetings,  and  by  subscriptions,  legacies,  and  juvenile 
associations.  The  total  income  of  the  fund  in  1879 
was  £33,314  8s.  9d.,  and  the  total  expenditure  £33,318 
125.  lOd. 

VI.  Literature.  This  is  copiously  exhibited  in  Os- 
boru's  Wesley  an  Bibliography  (Lond.  18(59,  8vo),  See 
also  Morgan,  Bibliotheca  Canadensis  (Ottawa,  18G7, 
8vo) :  and  compare  Methodism.     (G.  J.  S.) 

Wesna,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  is  a  sister  of  Mora- 
na:  they  represent  spring  and  winter,  or  life  and  death, 
under  whose  protection  human  life  stands.  Wesna  guards 
the  beginning  of  life,  Morana  its  end.  She  rocks  men 
to  sleep  with  beautiful  hymns  and  suitable  pictures. 

Wessel,  Johann  ( 1 ),  was  unquestionably  the 
most  important  among  the  men  of  German  extraction 
who  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Reformation. 
The  circumstances  connected  with  his  private  life  are 
involved  in  great  uncertainty,  insoraucn  tliat  even  his 
names  have  been  made  the  subject  of  inquirj'  (John, 
Hermanni;  Gansevort,  Basilius).  He  was  born  in  1400 
or  1420,  probablv  the  latter  year.  His  birthplace  was 
Groningen,  where  the  very  house  in  which  he  was  born 
is  yet  shown.  He  was  orphaned  at  an  early  age,  but 
received  into  the  house  of  a  kinswoman  named  Oda  or 
Odilla  Clautes,  and  sent  to  a  school  at  Zwoll,  which  was 
conducted  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life,  and  had 
a  good  reputation.  He  there  not  only  devoted  himself 
to  scientitic  pursuits,  but  also  to  the  promotion  of  the 
religious  life,  being  aided  in  the  latter  respect  by  Thom- 
as a  Kempis,  who  sojourned  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Zwoll.  In  time  he  came  to  fill  the  place  of  an  under- 
teacher,  but  unpleasant  surroundings  and  a  thirst  for 
greater  knowledge  drove  him  away  from  Zwoll  to  Co- 
logne, where  he  studied  Greek  and  Hebrew,  chiefly  un- 
der the  direction  of  private  tutors,  and  also  examined 
the  libraries.  His  habit  was  to  note  the  results  of  his 
readings  and  impressions  in  memoranda,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  keep  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  independence 
of  thought  which  such  a  method  of  study  displayed  was 
yet  further  cultivated  by  the  study  of  Plato,  the  great 
antagonist  of  scholasticism  and  agent  in  the  restoration 
of  theology,  and  the  simple  and  unadorned  mystic  Ru- 
pert of  Deutz  (q.  v.).  It  was  not  possible,  however, 
that  he  should  find  in  bigoted  Cologne  a  soil  suitable 
for  the  propagation  of  his  views.  A  call  to  Heidelberg 
was  extended  to  liim,  but  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  de- 
vote himself  exclusively  to  the  work  of  teaching,  and 
felt  himself  attracted  to  Paris,  where  the  controversy 
between  nominalists  and  realists  had  broken  out  afresh. 
He  paused  for  a  little  while  at  Louvain,  and  then  has- 
tened to  Paris,  actuated  by  the  desire  to  gain  his  coun- 
trymen Henry  of  Zomeren  and  Nicholas  of  Utrecht, 
both  famous  professors,  over  to  realism  ;  but  the  end 
was  that  he  became  a  nominalist  himself,  and  continued 
to  be  such  while  he  lived.  He  remained  in  Paris  about 
sixteen  years,  not  sustaining  an  altogether  receptive  at- 
titude, but  doing  liis  part  to  shape  the  mind  of  the  com- 
ing generation.  He  was  most  powerfully  stimulated  by 
association  with  cardinal  Bessarion,  Rovere,  then  gen- 
eral of  the  Franciscans,  but  afterwards  pope  Sixtus  IV, 
and  with  younger  men  like  Reuchlin  and  K.  Agricola. 
He  visited  other  French  cities  also,  e.  g.  Angers,  in  or- 
der to  take  part  in  disputations,  and  two  years  before 
the  close  of  the  pontificate  of  Paul  II  came  to  Rome. 
Here  he  found  the  most  advanced  culture  of  the  time, 
but  also  the  most  evident  and  shocking  corruption  in 
the  Church.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  witnessed  the 
attempt  of  Louis  XI  to  put  down  nominalism  by  force. 
In  1475  he  was  at  Basle  with  Reuchlin,  and  later  at 
Heidelberg  as  a  member  of  the  philosophical  faculty. 
His  combativeness  as  a  debater  had  in  the  meantime 
earned  for  him  the  title  of  Magister  Contradictionum. 
He  soon  afterwards  retired  to  privacy  in  his  native  town 
of  Groningen,  and  spent  his  remaining  days  in  arrang- 
ing his  views  into  a  defensible  form,  and  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  profound  pietj'.     All  the  works  from  his  pen 


which  we  possess  were  probably  written  in  this  period, 
when  the  mystical  trait  in  his  nature  was  becoming 
prominent.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  physician  of 
the  bishop  David  of  Burgundy,  and  in  a  former  period 
of  Rovere  (see  above),  which  circumstance  probably  de- 
terred tlie  inquisitors  of  Cologne  from  proceeding  against 
him,  as  they  did  against  J.  von  Wesel  (q.  v.),  and  as 
Wessel  thought  they  would.  He  maintained  a  large 
correspondence  and  received  many  visitors.  He  also 
contributed  much  towards  the  formation  of  the  charac- 
ters of  R.  Agricola,  Alexander  Hegius,  Hermann  Busch, 
etc.,  with  reference  to  whose  influence  in  the  future  he 
predicted  that  his  young  friend  Oestendorp  would  live 
to  see  the  time  when  scholasticism,  i.  e.  the  teachings 
of  Aquinas,-  Bonaventure,  etc.,  should  be  rejected  by  all 
truly  Christian  divines.  Before  he  died  he  was  assailed 
by  doubts  respecting  all  the  verities  of  the  Christian 
faith,  with  which  he  struggled  almost  despairinglj',  but 
which  he  conquered  with  the  cry,  '•  I  know  nothing  but 
Jesus,  the  crucified  one."  He  died  in  peace,  but  with- 
out having  received  the  papal  absolution,  Oct.  4, 1489, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Nunnery  at  Gro- 
ningen. After  his  death  the  mendicant  monks  subject- 
ed his  writings  to  their  rage,  and  probably  destroyed  a 
portion  of  them,  though  a  sufficient  quantity  of  them 
was  preserved  by  the  devotion  of  his  pupils  to  enable 
us  to  estimate  the  character  of  the  man.  The  first  col- 
lection was  ])ublished  by  Luther,  omitting  an  essay  on 
the  Lord's  supper,  which  was  added  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Groningen  edition  of  1G14. 

Wessel's  career  was  largely  determined  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  never  bound  by  any  vow,  official  station, 
or  other  similar  obligation ;  so  that  while  he  was  great- 
ly interested  in  the  conditions  of  the  Church  and  the 
school,  it  was  j-et  possible  for  him  to  be  to  some  extent 
an  independent  observer.  He  was  thus  able  to  com- 
mand the  leisure  required  for  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  matters  he  discussed,  and  the  calmness  essential  to 
scholarly  polemics.  It  must  be  added  that  he  was  natu- 
rally endowed  with  an  independent  spirit  and  sound  judg- 
ment. Neither  the  superstitions  of  the  Church  nor  the 
mj'sticism  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life  could 
overturn  his  balanced  mind. 

The  writings  of  Wessel  do  not  constitute  a  system. 
His  method  was  somewhat  aphoristical,  involving  the 
discussion  of  separate  theses,  and  not  affording  any  one 
central,  fundamental  principle  from  which  the  whole  of 
his  position  might  be  understood.  They  hold  a  ground 
intermediate  between  scientific  discussion,  ascetical  ap- 
plication, and  reformatory  polemical  exhortation.  His 
theology,  like  that  of  Zwingli,  is  largely  determined  by 
Platouism.  The  principal  work  he  has  furnished  in 
this  department  is  the  De  Providentia  Dei,  which  con- 
ceives of  God  as  the  absolute  cause,  or,  in  other  words, 
as  independent  Being.  The  pantheistic  tendency  of 
this  idea  of  God  is  not  sufficiently  guarded  against,  but 
finds  its  rectification  in  the  emphasis  which  Wessel  else- 
where lays  upon  the  idea  that  God  is  pure  Being,  dis- 
tinct from  and  above  the  world.  In  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  the  Father  is  the  divine  wisdom,  the  Son  the 
divine  reason,  the  Spirit  the  divine  love.  The  Deit\'  is 
the  creative  life,  the  original  idea,  which  is  necessarily 
active  and  compelled  to  glorify  itself.  This  glorifving 
of  the  divine  nature  constitutes  the  Son,  the  Xoyof 
Trpwrof ;  and  in  order  that  both  may  not  be  unem- 
ployed, the  self-conscious  and  self-glorif\'ing  Being 
must  also  eternally  love  himself.  In  anthropology 
man  is  conceived  of  as  being  in  the  likeness  of  God,  as 
respects  his  inner  nature.  The  parts  of  the  divine  im- 
age are  mens,  intelligentia,  and  voluntas  {De  Purgatoria, 
80  b) ;  and  each  of  these  parts  is,  it  would  appear,  held 
to  be  incessantly  subject  to  the  divine  influence.  He 
locates  the  divine  image  even  more  particularly  in 
the  human  will,  which  is  free,  and  which  is  sharply 
distinguished  from  the  intellect  and  the  desires.  In 
discussing  the  Ego,  Wessel  defines  personality  as  being 
the  fruitful  source  from  which  spring  the  will,  the  judg- 
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ment,  self-consciousness,  etc.,  and  remarks  that  man  has 
in  his  personality  the  ability  to  transform  tlic  naturally 
existin^r  relation  between  the  Divine  Spirit  and  the 
human  into  an  ethical  relation,  an  immediate  conscious- 
ness of  (iod  being  implanted  in  him;  and  that  he  is 
under  obligation  to  eflect  this  change.  In  soteriology 
he  places  the  origin  of  sin  in  the  angel-world,  but  does 
not  account  for  its  transfer  into  the  world  of  men.  It 
would  even  seem  that  he  regards  it  as  an  inherent  fac- 
tor in  the  constitution  of  man,  since  it  is  to  him  merely 
debilum.  Adam  and  Kve  were  far  from  being  perfect 
while  in  Eden,  and  needed,  even  if  temptation  had  been 
resisted,  development  in  every  side  of  their  nature.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  this  undeveloped  state  could  be 
other  than  a  sinful  state  under  his  dctinition.  lie  rec- 
ognises a  moral  depravation  as  having  been  added  in 
the  fall,  but  makes  it  amount  to  a  mere  infirmity,  which 
does  not  extend  so  far  as  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  though  it  unfits  man  from  attaining  to  his  rightful 
goal.  Grace  is  necessary  and  the  only  means  of  salva- 
tion, because  it  was  required  for  human  well-being  from 
the  beginning. 

Redemption  is  a  process  which  required  that  Jesus 
should  be  the  "express  image"  of  God.  Christ,  as  the 
source  of  life,  was  mediator  from  the  beginning.  He 
was  from  all  eternity  appointed  to  be  tlie  king  and  head 
of  an  empire,  which  is  in  no  sense  a  merely  social  or- 
ganization, but  in  which  he  is  the  life  of  all  its  mem- 
bers and  is  himself  the  end  for  which  it  exists.  In  the 
atonement  Jesus  died  for  us  and  made  satisfaction  to 
God.  The  process  of  redemption  is.  however,  constant- 
ly described  by  Wessel  as  a  conflict  in  which  the  Lamb 
is  not  regarded  as  taking  upon  himself  the  wrath  of 
God,  but  as  resisting  the  assaults  of  the  devil,  who  is 
empowered  to  wage  war  and  is  assisted  therein  by  God. 
The  death  of  Jesus  is  then  conceived  as  the  completion 
of  the  life-long  struggle.  His  victory  consists,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  the  subjugation  of  the  devil,  who  is  untpies- 
tionably  regarded  as  the  personification  of  the  power  of 
evil,  and,  on  the  other,  in  the  demonstration  afforded  by 
this  triumi)h  that  he  is  the  testator  of  the  New  Test. 
in  his  death  and  in  his  evident  drawing  of  all  men  to 
himself  in  his  righteousness  and  love.  His  merits 
as  redeemer  are  superabundant,  for  he  is  the  consum- 
mation of  the  race,  and  in  his  capacity  as  head  and 
redeemer  has  more  to  offer  than  man  possessed  before 
the  fall. 

The  condition  of  salvation  is  faith  in  God,  based  on 
the  word  of  Christ.  Justification  is  distinguished  from 
the  remission  of  sins,  and  conceived  of  as  the  positive 
act  of  renewing  in  righteousness  through  a  union  with 
Christ  and  the  Trinity  by  faith.  God  regards  man  as 
beitig  positively  righteous  in  Christ,  though  not  for 
Christ's  sake.  This  is  stated  in  a  different  light  when 
Wessel  teaches  that  faith  does  not  lay  hold  upon  the 
work  of  Christ,  but  upon  his  life-giving  person.  This 
union  having  been  formed,  faith  melts  into  love,  and 
good  works  may  appropriately  be  said  to  flow  from 
either  quality.  Remission  of  sins  is  nowhere  allowed 
an  independent  place  in  Wessel's  theological  system. 
Repentance  is  not  with  him  sorrow  for  the  sins  of  the 
past,  but  is,  in.  substance,  conversion  or  freedom  from 
sin.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  will  rather  than  of  the  feel- 
ings. 

Upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  Wessel  differed  from 
Wycliffe  and  Huss  in  that  he  did  not  define  the  Church 
to  be  a  communio  pra-destinorvm,  but  a  communio  sanc- 
torum. The  circumstances  of  his  age  obliged  him  to 
look  for  the  visible  Church  within  the  papacy,  and  he 
accordingly  conceded  a  jw-isdictio  papalis ;  but  he  re- 
stricted its  operations  altogether  to  externalities,  and 
denied  that  a  papal  excommunication  has  power  to  con- 
trol God.  He  even  asserted  that  a  pope  is  entitled  to 
be  the  director  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  only  when 
his  own  faith  is  correct;  and  he  rated  the  authority  of 
the  universities  higher  than  the  authority  of  the  clergy. 
But  he  esteemed  the  Scriptures  even  above  the  uni- 


versities, and  addressed  to  them  the  final  appeal.  The 
Scriptures,  he  held,  are  simplv  the  Holy  Ghost  speak- 
ing to  man.  They  are  clear  and  self-explanatory  and 
also  sufficient.  Tradition,  however,  was  not  rejected, 
and  the  regulafidn  was  ap[)arently  placed  on  an  equal- 
ity with  Scripture  by  him. 

With  respect  to  the  sacraments,  Wessel  denied  that 
they  are  of  themselves  effectual  means  of  grace.  The 
infusion  of  love  into  the  heart  constitutes  true  baptism, 
and  God  is  himself  the  administrator,  according  to  his 
view;  the  priest,  of  whatever  degree  he  may  be,  is  sim- 
ply a  minister,  and  not  able  to  contribute  anything 
whatever  to  the  gracious  power  of  the  sacrament. 
The  sacrament  of  penance  was  not  allowed  by  him  to 
possess  any  vital  connection  with  inward  purification, 
and  the  priest's  agency  in  connection  with  it  was  lim- 
ited to  the  calling-forth  of  proper  dispositions  through 
the  employment  of  instruction,  exhortation,  etc.  This 
view  carried  with  it  the  rejection  of  indulgences  as  a 
matter  of  course,  for  they  were  the  fruitage  of  the  sac- 
rament of  penance  as  held  by  the  Church.  Wessel 
does  not  hesitate  to  term  them  swindles,  and  plenary 
indulgences  abominations.  In  connection  with  the 
Lord's  supper,  he  contended  against  the  opus  operainm, 
or  bringing  of  masses  in  behalf  of  particular  individu- 
als. He  held  that  the  mass  has  value  for  him  who  hun- 
gers and  thirsts  for  the  bread  of  life,  the  eating  of  which 
constitutes  the  sole  value  of  the  sacrament.  The  idea 
of  sacrifice  has  no  place  whatever  in  his  view. 

In  eschatology  Wessel  held  firmly  to  the  existence 
of  purgatory,  but  as  a  place  of  purgation  rather  than 
satisfaction.  The  fire  which  burns  there  is  the  fire  of 
piety,  and,  more  particularl}',  of  love.  Christ  himself  is 
there  to  preach  his  Gospel  among  the  dead,  and  to 
make  of  purgatory  a  place  of  delights.  Wessel  did  not 
paint  the  state  of  the  lost,  and  therein  left  his  descrip- 
tion incomplete. 

The  fanatical  hostility  of  the  mendicant  monks  pre- 
vented the  immediate  publication  of  Wessel's  writings. 
Luther's  collection  of  these  writings,  entitled  Farrago 
Rerun,  Theoloyicarum  Uberrima,  appeared  in  1521,  and 
was  followed  by  repeated  editions  in  1522  and  1523. 
The  last  edition  was  that  of  Strack  (Giessen,  1617),  fol- 
lowing a  complete  edition  of  Wessel  in  1614.  The  Far- 
rago contains  the  following  books:  De  Benignissima 
Dei  P rovidentia ;  De  Causis,  Mysteriis  et  EJJectibus  Do- 
minicm  Incarnationis  et  Passionis  ;  De  Dignitate  et  Potes- 
tate  Ecclesiastica  ;  De  Sacramento  Panitentice  ;  Qiice  sit 
Vera  Communio  Sanctorum;  De  Purgatorio ;  and  a 
number  of  letters,  among  which  one,  De  Tnd?ilgentiis,  ad- 
dressed to  Hoeck,  deserves  special  mention.  The  com- 
plete edition  contains,  in  addition,  the  tract  D^  Eucha- 
ristia,vi\\\ch  Luther  had  omitted  for  dogmatic  reasons, 
and  also  an  extended  essay,  De  Cuusis  Incarnationis 
et  de  Magnitudine  Dominica  Passionis,  in  two  books; 
and  three  ascetical  works  entitled,  respectively,  De  Ora- 
tione,  Scula  Meditationis,  and  Exemjila  Scalm  Medita- 
lionis.  The  impression  made  by  a  reading  of  the  Far- 
rago is  that  Wessel  was  a  man  who  lived  with  pen  in 
hand,  and  who  for  that  very  reason  seldom  undertook 
the  composition  of  an  extended  work.  It  is,  accordingly, 
not  remarkable  that  statements  with  respect  to  lost  writ- 
ings from  his  pen  do  not  harmonize.  For  information 
respecting  such  writings  and  also  concerning  Wessel's 
life,  see  Hardenberg;  Suffridus  Petri  De  Scriptoribus 
Fi-isice ;  Ubbo  Emmius,  Historia  Rei-um  Frisicarum  ; 
the  Effigies  et  Vitce  Professorum  Academim  Gi-oningce 
(1654);  and  especially  Muurling,  Conunentatio  Hist. 
Theol.de  Wesseli,  e.ic.  (Traj.  ad  Khen.  1831);  id.  Z'e 
Wesseli  Gansfortii,  etc.  (Amstelod.  1840) :  and  Ullmann, 
Reformatoren  vor  der  Reformation  (Hamb.  1841).  See 
also  Schmidt,  A  ngustin's  Lehre  i-on  der  Kirche,  in  Jahr- 
biich.filr  deutsche  Theologie,  vi,  210  sq. ;  Benthem,  Hol- 
land. Kirchen-  und  Schul-Staat.  ii,  178;  Herzog,  Real- 
Enci/klop.  s.  V. 

Wessel,  Johann  (2),  a  Dutch  theologian,  was 
born  at  Emden,  Oct.  20,  1671.     For  some  time  he  was 
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preacher  and  professor  at  Rotterdam.  In  1712  he  was 
called  as  professor  of  theology  to  Leyden,  where  he 
died,  Jan.  IG,  1745.  He  is  the  author  of,  Dissertationes 
Sacrce  Leid.  ad  Sdecta  qucpdam  I',  et  N'.  T.  Loca  (Ley- 
den, 1721): — Ncstorianismus  et  Adoptianismus  liedivi- 
vus  Coiifutatus,  s.  de  Chrlsto  Unico  et  Propria  Dei  Filio, 
non  Metuphorico,  Liber  Sinff.  in  quo  Nestorii  Pelagiani- 
zantis  Veterumque  A  doptianor.  Sententia  ex  Veter.  Monu- 
mentis  Eruititr,  etc.  (  Rotterdam,  1727).  See  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  Ikeol.  Lit.  i,  30, 191,  572,  045;  FUrst,  Bill. 
J«(Z.  iii,  50(3.     (B.  P.) 

Wesseling,  Peter,  a  German  philologist,  was 
born  at  Steiiifiirth,  Jan.  7, 1692,  of  an  old  and  wealthy 
Westplialian  family  celebrated  in  literarj'  circles.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  and  after- 
wards at  Franeker,  where  in  1718  he  was  received  as 
a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  In  1719  he  was  made 
pro-rector  of  the  school  at  Middelburg,  in  1721  rector 
of  the  gymnasium  at  Deventer,  in  1723  professor  of  elo- 
quence and  history  at  Franeker,  and  in  1735  filled  the 
same  chair  (with  the  addition  of  canon  law  in  1746, 
and  the  librarianship  in  1749)  at  Utrecht,  where  he 
died,  Nov.  9,  1764.  He  wrote,  Epistola  ad  H.  Venemam 
de  A  quilce  in  Scriptis  Philonis  Jud.  Fragmentis  et  Pla- 
tonis  Epistola  XI [I  (Utrecht,  1748): — Observationum 
Variarum  Libri  (Amst.  1727)  : — LHatribe  de  Judceorum 
Archonfibus  ad  Inscriptionem  Berenicetuem.  et  Disserta- 
tio  de  Eoangdiis  Jussu  fmperatoris  A  nastasii  non  Emen- 
datis,  etc.  (Utrecht,  1738): — Dissertationes  de  Origine 
atque  Usii  Nunimorum  apud  Ilebrmos  (ibid.  1750): — 
Dissertationes  in  Epistolam  JeremicB  (ibid.  1752).  See 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Literatur,  i,  52.  560 ;  Flirst, 
Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  506 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 
(B.  P.) 

Wessely,  Hartwig  (or,  according  to  his  Jewish 
name,  Hertz  Wesel),  a  noted  Jewish  writer,  was  born  in 
1725  at  Hamburg.  Like  his  friend  JMoses  Mendelssohn, 
he  was  originally  a  Rabbinic  Jew,  and  observed  the  tra- 
ditional law  to  the  last.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  led 
him  to  acquire  the  German,  French,  Danish,  and  Dutch 
languages,  and  to  study  mathematics,  natural  philoso- 
phy, geography,  and  history.  An  extraordinary  power 
of  writing  Hebrew,  both  prose  and  poetry,  secured  him 
the  esteem  of  his  nation,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  communicating  his  acquirements  in  a  national,  and 
therefore  an  unsuspected,  form.  The  edict  of  the  em- 
peror Joseph  II  to  establish  elementary  schools  among 
the  Jews  first  exhibited  Wessely  as  a  Reformer.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  congregation  at  Trieste  upon  the 
subject,  in  which  he  related  the  importance  of  elementa- 
ry instruction,  recommended  the  study  of  Hebrew  gram- 
mar, and  advised  the  postponing  of  the  Talraudic  studies 
to  a  riper  age.  This  brought  down  upon  him  all  the 
weight  of  Rabbinic  indignation,  especially  that  of  the 
Polish  rabbins,  who  attacked  and  anathematized  him 
with  vehemence,  while  those  of  Trieste,  Venice,  Ferra- 
ra,  and  Reggio  supported  him.  Wessely,  who  died  at 
Hamburg  in  1805,  may  be  considered  the  founder  of 
modern  Hebrew  literature,  in  the  same  way  as  Mendels- 
sohn was  of  German  literature  among  the  Jews  of  his 
age  and  country.  For  though  in  destitute  circumstances, 
he  found  time  and  strength  to  write  a  series  of  works 
which  form  a  new  agra  in  Hebrew  composition,  and  have 
luiited  his  name  with  that  of  IMendelssohn  in  the  hon- 
orable appellation  of  the  "  two  restorers  of  science  among 
the  Jews."  Jost's  description  of  the  effects  of  their  labors 
is  very  striking.  He  says,  "  They  found  the  Jews  with- 
out any  language;  they  gave  them  two  at  once — the 
German  and  the  Hebrew."  He  wrote,  ']U  mi,  The 
Spirit  of  Grace  (Berlin,  1780,  a.  c),  a  commentary  to 
the  Book  of  Wisdom,  translated  into  Hebrew  by  him- 
self:—  !!t"ip'^"  "1SD3  "iIND,  a  commentary  on  Levit- 
icus, which  forms  part  of  the  commentary  of  Mendels- 
sohn's Pentateuch: — '1335  "j^"^,  The  Wine  of  Lebanon 
(ibid.  1775),  a  commentary  on  the  treatise  A  both :  — 


■1535n,  Lebanon,  a  gigantic  work  on  the  synonyms 
of  the  Hebrew  language.  The  first  volume  (n"'3n 
"pUN"!."!)  consists  of  10  sections  (a^mn),  subdivided 
into  120  chapters  (ri3lbn),  and  contains  a  most  elabo- 
rate philological  and  psychological  disquisition  on  the 
signification  and  development  of  the  root  D2n,  as  well 
as  a  treatise  on  a  portion  of  the  Mosaic  law.  It  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  extentive  introduction  entitled  The  En- 
trance into  the  Garden  ("|an  xmD),  in  which  the  plan 
of  the  work  is  set  forth,  and  specimens  of  Hebrew  syn- 
onyms are  given.  This  first  volume  he  edited  when  a 
book-keeper  at  Amsterdam  in  1765.  The  second  volume 
CSU^n  rr^an)  consists  of  13  sections,  subdivided  into 
180  chapters,  and  gives  in  a  most  learned  manner  a  phil- 
osophico-traditional  explanation  of  all  the  passages  of 
the  O.  T.  in  which  either  the  word  WZTi  or  its  deriv- 
atives occur.  It  is  likewise  preceded  by  an  elaborate 
introduction,  wherein  those  words  are  explained  which 
constitute  mixed  forms.  A  second  edition  of  it  was  pub- 
lished at  Vienna  in  1829,  and  a  third  at  Warsaw  in  1838 : 
— n^axi  Dibo  "^"121,  Letters  to  the  Jews  of  Austria 
concerning  the  reforms  of  the  emperor  Joseph  II  (Berlin, 
1782):  — ",11  "iipn  '^•O^-Q,  Defence  of  the  Rabbinic 
Ti-adition  (Konigsb.  1837,  new  ed.)  : — miOrt  D,  Jew- 
ish Ethics  (  Berlin,  1784  ;  latest  ed.  Konigsb.  1851 ) : — 
mXSn  iTiUJ,  Songs  of  Glory,  an  epic  on  the  life  of 
Moses.  Though  the  language  of  this  poem  is  purely 
Biblical,  and  the  style  enriched  with  the  finest  embel- 
lishments of  the  inspired  poetic  writings,  yet  the  cast 
of  thought  is  not  national,  but  European  and  secular. 
"  The  Songs  of  Glory,"  says  Dr.  Marjoliouth,  "  embodies 
the  history  of  the  exodus  of  the  Children  of  Israel  from 
Egypt  until  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  most  unique  production.  An  English  Christian, 
who  justly  esteems  Milton  as  the  most  successful  epic 
poet,  may,  perhaps,  not  like  to  hear  Wessely  compared 
to  their  venerable  bard.  I  have  read  them  both,  and 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  are  equal  to  each 
other,  with  the  only  difference  that  Wessely  is  not  so 
profuse  in  mythological  terms  as  Milton.  Wessely,  like 
Milton,  did  not  think  rhyme  a  necessarj"^  adjunct  or 
true  ornament  of  a  poem  or  good  verse,  and,  there- 
fore, rejected  it,  which  makes  the  poetry  of  the  Shirey 
Tiphereth  exceedingly  sublime.  Wessely  also  left  in 
MS.  a  commentary  on  Genesis,  which  was  edited  by 
Isaac  Reggio,  with  the  title  Commentarium  in  Genesin 
ex  ejus  Autographo  Excudi  Curavit  (Goritioe,  1854). 
See  Flirst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica,  iii,  507  sq. ;  De'  Rossi, 
Dizionario  Storico  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  331  sq. ;  Ethe- 
ridge.  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Literature,  p.  393  sq. ; 
Kit  to,  Cyclopcedia,  s.  v. ;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  Gen- 
tiles, p.  554  sq. ;  McCaul,  Sketches  of  Judaism  and  the 
Jews,  p.  51  sq. ;  Schmucker,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  p.  244  sq. ; 
Marjoliouth,  The  Fundamental  Pi-inciples  of  Modem  Ju- 
daism, p.  247  sq. ;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  xi,  91  sq. ; 
Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenthiims  und  seiner  Sekten,  iii,  307  sq. ; 
Meisel,  Leben  u.  Wirhen  Wesselfs  (Breslau,  1841);  Gei- 
ger,  in  the  Zeitschrift  der  D.  M.  G.  xvii,  321  sq. ;  De- 
litzsch,  Gesch.  der  jiidischen  Poesie,  p.  85,  95,  106,  114, 
174  sq. ;  Stern,  Gesch.  d.  Judenthums  von  Mendelssohn, 
etc.,  p.  104  sq. ;  Dessauer,  Ge^ch.  d.  Israeliten,  p.  504 
sq. ;  Giidemaim,  in  Frankel-Gratz  Monatsschrift,  1870, 
p.  478  sq. ;  Cassel,  Lehrbuch  der  Geschichte  und  Literatur 
(Leips.  1879),  p.  499  sq. ;  Morals,  Eminent  Israelites  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  (Philadelphia,  1880),  p.  344  sq. 
(B.  P.) 

West  (expressed  in  Heb.  by  "linx,  behind;  d^,  the 
sea  ;  "i^'O'i'tl  Nia,  the  going  down  of  the  sun  [and  so  in 
Greek  Cvapr],  sunset^;  'Z~\"^,  evening).  The  Shemite, 
in  speaking  of  the  quarters  of  the  heavens,  etc.,  sup- 
poses his  face  turned  towards  the  east;  so  that  the  east 
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is  before  him.  a"lp,  strictly  what  is  before  or  in  front; 
the  south  on  his  right  hand,  *p^ri,  strictly  what  lies  to 
the  right;  the  north  on  his  left  hand,  bXT2"J,  the  left 
side ;  and  the  west  behind  him,  "nnx,  literally  the  hind- 
er side.  The  last  Hebrew  word,  though  never  trans- 
lated "  west"  in  our  version,  means  so :  as  in  Isa.  ix,  12, 
"  the  Philistines  behind,"  opposed  to  the  Syrians,  O'lJ^ : 
Sept.  a<p'  i)\iov  hxT^utv;  Vulg.  «&  occidente ;  and  in 
Job  xxiii,  8.  The  words  (Deut.  xi,  24)  "  the  uttermost 
sea,"  YlinXrt  Cn,  are  rendered  in  the  Sept.  f wc  r/jc 
ba\daai]Q  t)]Q  tiri  fuff/twi';  Vnlg.  ad  mare  occidentale 
(comp.  xxxiv,  2;  Joel  ii,  20).  The  more  general  use 
of  the  word  "linX  for  the  west  was  doubtless  super- 
seded among  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  by  D^,  liter- 
ally "  the  sea,"  that  is,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which 
lay  to  the  west,  and  which,  as  a  more  palpable  object, 
became  to  them  the  representative  of  the  west  general- 
ly, and  chiefly  associated  with  their  ideas  of  it.  Ac- 
cordingly this  word  D"^  and  its  derivatives,  ira"!,  etc., 
are  thirty-two  times  rendered  by  baXaaaa,  in  the  Sept., 
and  only  once  by  cvcTfiai ;  in  the  Vulg.  by  occidens  and 
mare.  It  is  used  to  signify  a  quarter  of  the  heavens, 
or  of  the  earth  ((ien.  xxviii,  14;  Deut.  xxxiii,  23;  1 
Kings  vii,  25;  1  Chron.  ix,  24;  2  Chron.  iv,  4;  Isa.  xi, 
14;  xlix,  12;  Ezek.  xlviii,  1 ;  Hos.  xi,  10;  Zech.  xiv,  4). 
It  is  used  adjectively  in  the  same  sense;  as,  west  border 
(Numb,  xxxiv,  6;  Josh,  xv,  12;  Ezek.  xlv,  7) ;  western 
(Numb,  xxxiv,  6);  west  quarter  (Josh,  xviii,  14);  west 
side  (Exod.  xxvii,  12;  xxxviii,  12;  Numb,  ii,  18;  xxxv, 
5;  Ezek.  xlviii,  3-8,  23,  24);  westward  (Gen.  xiii,  14; 
Numb,  iii,  23;  Deut.  iii,  27;  Ezek.  xlviii,  18;  Dan.  viii, 
4) ;  west  wind  (Exod.  x,  19).  Those  words  of  Moses, 
"Naphtali,  possess  thou  the  west  and  the  south"  (Deut. 
xxxiii,  23),  seem  to  contradict  the  statement  of  Josephus, 
that  this  tribe  possessed  the  east  and  the  north  in  Up- 
per Galilee  {Ant.  v,  1,22) ;  but  Bocliart  interprets  "the 
south,"  not  with  regard  to  the  whole  land  of  Canaan, 
but  to  the  Danites,  mentioned  in  ver.  22;  and  by  "the 
west"  he  understands  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  otherwise 
called  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  or  tialilee,  or  (Jennesaret;  for 
the  portion  of  Naphtali  extended  from  the  south  of  the 
city  called  Dan  or  Laish  to  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  which 
was  in  this  tribe.  So  all  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts  ex- 
pound the  word  C^,  here  translated  tcest ;  Sept.  ^aXaa- 
oav  (cat  Ai'/3a;  Vulg.  mare  et  meridiem  {Hieroz.  pt.  i, 
lib.  iii,  c.  18).  In  some  passages  the  word  signilies  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  "  the  islands  of  the 
sea"  denotes  the  western  part  of  the  world,  or  European 
nations.  Thus,  in  regard  to  the  future  restoration  of 
the  Jews  to  their  own  land,  it  is  said  (Hos.  xi,  10), 
"  when  the  Lord  shall  roar,  then  the  children  shall  trem- 
ble ( that  is,  hasten  ;  an  allusion  to  the  motion  of  a 
bird's  wings  in  flying)  from  the  west"  (see  ver.  11,  and 
comp.  Isa.  xxiv,  14, 15,  with  xi,  1 1 ;  xxiv,  14).  In  the 
account  given  of  the  removal  of  the  plague  of  locusts 
from  Egypt,  we  are  told  (Exod.  x,  19),  "  the  Lord  turned 
a  mighty  strong  west  wind,"  Q'^~ni"i,  dvifiov  cnrb  Sra- 
\d<Tfft]C-  Supposing  that  these  were  the  very  words  of 
Moses,  or  a  literal  rendering  of  his  words,  it  follows  that 
the  Egyptians  made  a  similar  reference  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, since  Moses,  an  Egyptian,  would  no  doubt  use 
the  language  of  his  country  in  describing  an  event 
which  occurred  in  it.  If  his  words  do  not  refer  to  the 
Mediterranean,  they  must  refer  to  the  far-distant  At- 
lantic, which,  however,  according  to  Herodotus,  was 
not  known  to  the  Egyptians  till  many  ages  afterwards. 
Moses  also  represents  God  as  saying  to  Abram,  in  the 
land,  "  Lift  up  thine  eyes  and  look  northward,  and  south- 
ward, and  eastward,  and  westward,  fTO^  (Gen.  xiii,  14). 
The  allusion  to  the  sea  in  the  latter  passage  may  be  ac- 
counted for  upon  the  supposition  that  the  very  words 
of  (iod  to  Abram  had  been  preserved,  and  were  inserted 
by  Moses  in  his  history.     In  two  passages  (Psa.  cvii,  3 ; 


Isa.  xlix,  12)  d1''2  stands  opposed  to  "(ISS'O,  but  ought 
still  to  be  rendered  "the  west:"  comp.  Amos  viii,  12; 
Deut.  xxxiii,  23.  The  west  is  also  indicated  by  the 
phrase  TT^Ti^ri  X13"a  'J'liX,  Sept.  aTTo  yi]Q  ^vrr^Civ, 
Vidg.  de  terra  occasus  soils.  These  words  are  trans- 
lated "  the  west  country"  in  Zech.  viii,  7,  literally,  the 
country  of  the  going-down  of  the  sun,  and  are  fully 
translated  in  Psa.  1,  1 ;  cxiii,  3^  Mai.  i,  11 ;  comp.  Deut. 
xi,  30;  Josh,  i,  4;  xxiii,  4.  Another  word  by  which 
the  west  is  denoted  is  2"i"^,  from  3'^'',  to  remove, 
pass  away,  disappear  as  the  sun  does;  hence  the  quar- 
ter of  the  heavens,  etc.,  where  the  sun  sets,  the  west. 
The  same  idea  is  conveyed  in  the  Greek  word  cixr/ua/, 
from  Ivu).  It  occurs  in  1  Chron.  xii,  15;  Psa.  Ixxv,  6; 
ciii,  12;  cvii,  3;  Isa.  xliii,  5;  xlv,  6;  lix,  19;  Sept.  ^vtr- 
^lai ;  Vulg.  occidens  :  in  Dan.  viii,  5,  Sept.  Ai\p  ;  Vulg. 
occidens.  It  is  used  to  denote  the  west  quarter  of  the 
heavens  or  earth.  In  the  Apocrypha  and  New  Test, 
the  word  translated  "west"  invarial)ly  corresponds  to 
Svcrftai  (Jud.  ii,  19;  Matt,  viii,  11 ;  xxiv,  27;  Luke  xii, 
54;  xiii,  29;  Rev.  xxi,  13);  Vulg.  occidens,  occasiis.  Our 
Lord's  memorable  words,  "They  shall  come  from  the 
east  and  the  west,"  etc.  (Matt,  viii,  11),  to  which  Luke 
adds  "and  from  the  north  and  the  south"  (xiii,  29),  sig- 
nify all  the  regions  of  the  world;  as  in  classical  writers 
also  (Xenoph.  Ci/r.  i,  1,  3).  Grotius  thinks  that  this 
passage  refers  to  the  promise  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii,  14). 
In  our  Lord's  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Romans  (Matt,  xxiv,  27),  "For  as  the  lightning 
Cometh  out  of  the  east  and  shineth  even  unto  the  west, 
so  also  shall  the  coming  of  the  son  of  man  be,"  he  is 
supposed  to  have  intimated  the  precise  direction  in 
which  the  Roman  army  conducted  the  invasion.  His 
reference  to  the  cloud,  rtjv  I'ttptXijr,  rising  out  of  the 
west,  as  the  precursor  of  a  shower  (comp.  1  Kings  xviii, 
43-46),  still  corresponds  to  the  weather  in  Palestine. 
Volney  says,  "  The  west  and  south-west  winds,  which 
in  Syria  and  Palestine  prevail  from  November  to  Feb- 
ruary, are,  to  borrow  an  expression  of  the  Arabs,  'the 
fathers  of  shotvers''"  {Voyage  en  tSi/rie,  i,  297  ;  comp. 
Shaw,  Travels,  p.  329). — Kitto.  Notable  instances  of 
such  showers  are  those  at  the  battle  of  Bethhoron  (Josh. 
X,  11),  and  Elijah's  sacrifice  on  Mt.  Carmel  (1  Kings 
xviii,  44). 

WEST  IN  Exorcism.  A  person  to  be  exorcised 
stood  with  his  face  towards  or  his  hands  stretched  in 
the  direction  of  the  west,  the  region  or  symbol  of  dark- 
ness.    See  I5o\viN(;  towards  the  East. 

West,  Benjamin,  an  eminent  American  painter, 
was  born  at  Springfield,  Pa.,  Oct.  10,  1738.  He  early 
discovered  the  artistic  genius,  sketching  a  rude  likeness 
of  his  baby  sister  at  seven  years  of  age,  and  at  the  age 
of  eight  combining  parts  of  two  pictures  into  an  origi- 
nal design,  which  he  produced  in  colors  on  canvas  to 
the  infinite  delight  of  his  friends.  At  nine  years  of 
age  he  was  introduced  into  the  studio  of  an  artist  in 
Philadelphia  named  Williams,  who  gave  him  encour- 
agement and  furnished  him  with  books  on  painting, 
and  young  West  returned  home  fully  resolved  to  be  a 
painter.  His  parents,  although  Friends  (and  that  body 
of  believers  were  not  favorable  to  the  art),  encouraged 
him  in  his  determination,  believing  that  he  was  predes- 
tinated to  be  an  artist.  His  first  painting  that  attract- 
ed any  considerable  notice  was  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Ross, 
a  very  beautiful  lady,  the  wife  of  a  lawyer  of  Lancaster. 
This  effort  gained  him  so  many  orders  for  portraits  that 
he  could  scarcely  meet  them.  About  the  same  time  a 
gunsmith  named  Henry  commissioned  him  to  paint  a 
picture  of  the  Death  of  Socrates.  Being  at  a  loss  for 
a  model  for  the  slave  who  was  to  band  the  cup  of  poi- 
son to  the  ])hilosopher,  the  gunsmith  brought  him  a 
half-naked  negro,  and  the  picture  was  finished.  About 
this  time  Dr.  Smith,  provost  of  the  college  at  Philadel- 
phia, induced  young  West  to  enter  upon  a  course  of 
studv  in  that  institution  which  should  fit  him  for  the 
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high  station  he  was  destined  to  fill.  He  remained  here 
until  he  was  eighteen,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
time  when  he  accompanied  IMajor  Sir  Peter  Halkert  as 
a  volunteer  to  search  for  tlie  remains  and  bury  the 
bones  of  the  army  which  had  been  lost  under  General 
Braddock.  On  his  return  from  this  expedition,  he  was 
called  to  witness  the  death  of  his  mother,  after  which 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  set  up  as  a  portrait- 
painter.  When  he  had  exhausted  his  patronage  in 
Philadelphia,  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  met 
witli  still  better  success.  In  17G0  he  was  assisted  bj"^ 
some  wealthy  merchant  to  go  abroad  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  talents.  At  Kome  he  was  patronized  by 
Lord  Grantham,  whose  portrait  he  painted,  became  tlie 
friend  of  Mengs,  and,  as  the  first  American  artist  ever 
seen  in  Italy,  attracted  much  attention.  He  pursued 
his  studies  in  Italy  for  three  years,  during  which  he 
was  greatly  assisted  by  wealthy  Americans.  He  paint- 
ed his  Cimon  and  Jphigenia,  and  Avffeiica  and  Medora, 
and  was  elected  member  of  the  academies  of  Florence. 
Bologna,  and  Parma.  In  1763,  visiting  England  on  his 
way  to  America,  he  was  induced  to  remain  in  London, 
and  in  17G5  married  Eliza  Shewell,  an  American  lady, 
to  whom  he  had  been  engaged  before  going  to  Europe. 
He  painted  for  the  archbishop  of  York  a  picture  of 
Agrippina  Landing  with  the  Ashes  of  Germanicus,  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  George  III,  who  became  his 
steady  friend  and  patron  for  forty  years,  during  which 
time  he  sketched  or  painted  over  four  hundred  pictures. 
His  first  painting  for  the  king  was  the  Departure  of 
Regulns  from  Rome,  and  it  was  so  entirely  satisfactory 
that  the  artist  was  received  by  the  king  on  terms  of 
intimacy  from  that  time  onward.  West  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1768,  and  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  its  president  in  1792,  but 
declined  the  honor  of  knighthood.  His  Death  of  Gen- 
eral Wolfe,  painted  in  the  costume  of  the  period  against 
the  advice  of  all  the  most  distinguished  painters,  effect- 
ed a  revolution  in  historic  art.  For  the  king  he  paint- 
ed a  series  of  twenty-eight  religious  pictures  for  Wind- 
sor Castle.  His  best-known  works  are,  Christ  Healing 
the  Sick: — Death  on  the  Pale  Horse: — and  the  Battle 
of  La  Hague.  He  attempted  many  wonderful,  and  to 
most  artists  dangerous,  subjects,  such  as,  Moses  Receiv- 
ing the  Law  on  Sinai: — Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on 
the  Saviour  in  the  Jordan: ^Opening  of  the  Seventh 
Seal :  —  St.  Michael  and  his  A  ngels  Casting  Out  the 
Great  Dragon: — The  Mighty  Angel  irith  One  Foot  on 
the  Sea-  and  the  Other  on  the  Earth: — the  Resurrection: 
— and  others  of  like  character.  He  died  in  London, 
March  11, 1820,  and  was  buried  M'ith  great  pomp  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
A  rts,  s.  V. ;  Gait,  The  Life  and  Studies  of  Benjamin  West 
(Lond.  1816-20);  Cunningham,  TAves  of  Eminent  Brit- 
ish Painters. 

West,  EHzabeth,  a  pious  lady,  the  wife  of  a 
Scotch  clergyman,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1672,  mar- 
ried Mr.  Brie,  minister  of  Sahm,  Fifeshire,  and  died  in 
1735.  She  wrote  Memoirs,  or  Spiritual  Exercises  Writ- 
ten ivith  her  otvn  Hand  (Edinb.  1807).  See  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  nier.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

West,  Enoch  G.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Clermont  County,  O.,  Nov.  25,  1825. 
He  was  the  special  object  of  the  prayers  of  his  pious 
parents  from  infancy,  and  the  subject  of  deep  religious 
impressions  from  childhood ;  experienced  religion  in 
his  fourteenth  j'ear,  was  appointed  class-leader  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  joined  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1848, 
and  continued  energetic  and  devoted  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Urbana,  O.,  May  8, 1865.  Mr.  West 
possessed  a  well-stored  mind,  was  a  man  of  deep  and 
uniform  piety,  bold  and  firm  in  principle.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1865,  p.  168. 

"West,  Francis,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
began  his  work  in  1793,  labored  twenty -seven  years, 
and  died  July  3, 1820.     The  Minutes  characterize  him 


as  "  a  plain,  usefid  man."     See  Minutes  of  the  Confer- 
ence, 1820. 

West,  Francis  L.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Rush,  N.  Y.,  March  7, 1840.  He  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Michigan  when  quite  young,  expe- 
rienced religion  in  his  youth,  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1859,  and  in  1861  joined  the  Detroit  Conference,  and  in 
it  served  the  Church  until  the  fall  of  1864,  when  he 
was  drafted  into  United  States  service,  and  sent  in  the 
Twenty-third  jNIichigan  Infantry  to  Tennessee,  where 
he  was  shot,  while  on  duty,  by  guerillas,  and  died  in 
Hospital  No.  1  at  Chattanooga  the  next  morning,  Jan. 
5,  1865.  Mr.  West's  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  made 
him  a  young  man  of  great  promise.  He  was  firm  in 
purpose,  of  intense  earnestness,  conscientious,  affable,  de- 
vout.    See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1865,  p.  168. 

West,  John  (1),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Charles  City  County,  Va.,  April  20,  1768. 
He  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1784,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1787,  entered  the  travelling  con- 
nection in  1790,  and  was  appointed  to  (ireene  Circuit,  in 
Tennessee.  In  1802  he  was  transferred  from  the  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Baltimore  Conference,  his  connection  with 
that  body  lasting  until  1825,  when,  at  its  organization, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Conference.  For 
fifty-seven  years  (forty-four  of  which  he  was  effective) 
"Father  West"  labored  in  the  itinerant  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  ''and  in  ever\'^  station  his 
onerous  and  important  duties  were  discharged  with  a 
fidelitj'  but  seldom  equalled  and  perhaps  never  surpass- 
ed." He  died  Juh'  22,  1847.  "Modesty,  innocence, 
and  punctuality  were  prominent  traits  in  the  character 
of  Father  West."  His  death  was  as  triumphant  as  his 
life  was  serene.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences, 
iv,  238. 

West,  John  (2),  a  Welsh  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  1808.  He  studied  privately  for  the 
ministry,  was  ordained,  and  for  some  years  preached  in 
several  English  counties  with  acceptance  and  success. 
In  1839  he  was  received  by  the  Colonial  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  was  sent  to  Tasmania  under  its  auspices. 
He  not  only  did  good  work  as  a  minister,  but  as  a  po- 
litical leader  he  did  much  for  Tasmania,  and  his  stir- 
ring appeals  were  a  strong  element  in  the  resistance 
that  finally  triumphed  over  the  imperial  government. 
In  1854  he  became  chief  editor  of  the  Sydney  Morning 
Herald,  and  labored  in  this  capacity  until  his  death, 
Dec.  11, 1873.    See  (Lond.)  Cong.  Year-book,  1875,  p.  373. 

West,  Jonathan  Renshaw,  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  in  .Jackson  County,  Ala.,  Aug. 
31, 1806.  He  experienced  religion  in  1825,  was  licensed 
to  exhort  in  1827,  and  to  preach  in  1832,  and  in  1846 
or  1847  joined  the  INIissouri  and  Arkansas  Conference. 
During  the  war,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  South 
for  personal  safety.  In  1864  he  went  to  Kansas,  where 
he  preached  until  his  death,  .June  15,  1874.  See  Mi?i- 
utes  of  Annual  Confei-ences,  1875,  p.  23. 

"West,  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
born  in  Ulster,  Ireland,  in  1794.  He  was  educated  under 
Drs.  Chalmers  and  Turner;  entered  the  ministry  in  the 
Independent  Connection  in  Hull,  England,  in  1821;  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1834,  and  was  pastor  of  Presby- 
terian churches  successively  at  Meadville,  Pa. ;  Monroe, 
Mich. ;  North  East,  Pittsburgh,  MacKeesport,  Belmont, 
Hestonville,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  besides  being  en- 
gaged in  various  benevolent  agencies.  He  was  senior 
chaplain  in  the  Satterlee  United  States  Military  Hos- 
pital, West  Philadelphia,  from  Mav,  1862,  until  his 
death,  Sept.  2,  1864.  He  published,"  The  A  rk  of  God 
the  Safety  of  the  Nation  (1850): — Popery  the  Prop  of 
European  Despotisms  (1852) : — Babylon  the  Great  (ibid.)  : 
— Right-  and  Left-hand  Blessings  of  God,  or  a  Cure  for 
Covetonsness  (V\\\\a..  1852, 18mo)  : — Complete  Analysis  of 
the  Holy  Bible,  Containing  the  Whole  of  the  New  and 
Old  Testaments,  Collected  and  Arranged  Systematically 
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into  Thirty  Books ;  Based  on  the  Worl:  of  the  Learned 
Talbot  (S.  Y.  1853,  royal  8vo ;  7th  ed.  1855,  royal  8vo, 
1035  pp.) : — The  Orerturning  of  Ti/rannical  Governiiients 
(preached  before  and  published  at  the  request  of  Louis 
Kossutli  when  in  the  United  States,  and  by  liis  order 
and  at  his  cost  translated  into  ]\Iagyar) : — Lecture  on  the 
Causes  of  the  Ruin  of  Republican  Liberty  in  the  Ancient 
Roman  Republic,  etc.  (Pliila.  18G1,  8vo)  : — History  of  the 
Satterlee  U.  S.  Army  Gen.  Hospital  (West  Phila.,  Hos- 
jiital  press,  1863, 1'inio,  30  pp.).  "  Dr.  West  was  a  man 
oi  marked  peculiarities  and  abundant  labors."  See  Al- 
libone.  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.;  Wilson, 
Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1865,  p,  134.      (J.  L.  S.) 

West,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
born  in  1671.  He  became  a  commoner  in  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1688 ;  was  afterwards  elected  fellow  of 
Magdalen  College ;  became  prebendary  of  Winchester  in 
1706;  archdeacon  of  Berks  in  1710;  and  died  Dec.  2, 
1716.  He  published  some  essays,  sermons,  and  other 
works.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors, 
s.  V. 

West,  Robert  Atho^W,  an  American  writer,  was 
born  at  Thetford,  England,  in  1809.  He  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1843 ;  was  the  official  reporter  of  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  1844,  and  published  the  debates ;  was  editor  of  the 
Columbia  Magazine  (N.  Y.)  from  1846  to  1849 ;  co- 
editor  of  the  A''.  Y,  Commercial  Advertiser  in  1845, 
and  editor-in-chief  in  1850,  He  was  the  author  of. 
Sketches  of  Wesleyan  Preachers  (N.Y.I 848). — .4  Fa- 
ther's  Letter  to  his  Daughter  (1865).  He  was  also  one 
of  the  compilers  of  the  Hymn-book  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  contributed  to  its  pages,  besides 
writing  poetry  and  prose  for  periodicals. 

West,  Samuel  (1),  D.D.,  an  American  Unitarian 
minister,  was  born  at  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  March  3,  1730 
(O.  S.).  He  labored  on  the  farm  until  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1754 ;  was 
ordained  minister  of  a  part  of  Dartmouth  (now  New 
Bedford  and  Fair  Haven)  June  3,  1761 ;  was  a  zealous 
patriot  during  the  American  Revolution,  encouraging 
the  people  in  public  addresses,  entering  the  army  as 
chaplain,  and  adding  all  the  weight  of  his  great  learn- 
ing to  the  American  cause;  withdrew  from  his  minis- 
terial labors  in  June,  1803;  and  died  at  the  house  of  his 
son  in  Tiverton,  K.  I.,  Sept.  '24,  1807.  He  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  physical  and  mental  powers,  and  was  es- 
teemed the  most  learned  man  of  his  time  in  New  Eng- 
land. He  was  a  vigorous  preacher,  and  was  noted  for 
the  complete  mastery  of  his  sid)ject.  He  was  the  au- 
thor oi  Essays  on  Uberty  and  Necessity  (1793  and  1795, 
2  pts.),  and  several  single  Sermons  preached  on  vari- 
ous occasions.  See  Sprague,  .4?H«i^,s-  (f  the  A  me?;  Pul- 
pit, viii,  37  sq. 

West,  Samuel  (2),  D.D.,  an  American  Unitarian 
minister,  was  born  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  Nov.  19,  1738 
(O.  S.).  He  spent  his  early  years  at  hard  labor ;  entered 
Harvard  College  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  graduated 
in  1761 ;  became  chaplain  to  the  garrison  of  Fort  Fow- 
nal  at  Penobscot,  Me.,  November,  1761 ;  returned  home 
in  1762 ;  spent  some  time  in  the  study  of  divinity  at 
Cambridge ;  was  settled  as  pastor  at  Needham  in  1764 ; 
became  pastor  at  the  HoUis  Street  Church,  Boston, 
March  12,  1789;  withdrew  entirely  from  public  labor  in 
1805;  and  died  April  10,  1808.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  series  of  articles  in  the  Boston  Sentinel,  over  the  sig- 
nature of  "  The  Old  'Slan  :" — and  several  single  Sermons, 
A  Biographical  Sketch  has  been  published  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Thacher.  See  Sprague,  Annuls  oj'  the  Amer, 
Pulpit,  viii,  50  sq. 

■West,  Stephen,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  in  Tolland,  Conn.,  Nov.  13, 1735.  He 
graduated  at  Y'ale  College  in  1755;  taught  at  Hatfield, 
Mass.;  studied  theology  with  Timothy  Woodbridge; 
became  chaplain  at  Hoosack  Fort;  and  was  ordained  as 


successor  of  Jonathan  Edwards  in  the  Indian  Mission 
at  Stockbridge  in  1759.  In  a  few  years  he  gave  up 
the  Indian  portion  of  his  charge,  and  confined  himself 
to  the  increasing  body  of  Englisii.  He  was  dismissed 
in  August,  1818,  .and  died  May  15,  1819.  Dr.  West  in 
appearance  resembled  a  Puritan  of  the  old  school.  He 
was  most  exact  and  uniform  in  his  habits  and  work. 
His  Christian  character  was  one  of  strength,  puritj',  sim- 
plicity and  tenderness;  his  preaching  was  able,  earnest, 
and  eminently  didactic — five  hundred  and  four  persons 
united  witli  the  Church  during  his  pastorate.  In  the- 
ology. Dr.  West  was  a  Hopkinsian ;  in  metaphysics,  a 
Berkeleyan.  He  was  a  contributor  to  theological  pe- 
riodicals, and,  besides  several  Sermons,  the  following  are 
his  publications: — An  Essay  on  Jforal  Agency  (1772; 
enlarged  ed.  1794).  Dr.  Woodbridge  calls  this  "one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  specimens  of  subtle  metaphysical 
reasoning:" — Duty  and  <)bligalion  of  Christians  to  Marry 
only  in  the  Lord  (1779): — An  Essay  on  the  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  (1785):  "less  metaphysical 
and  more  popular  than  that  on  Moral  Agency.  It  en- 
joys a  high  measure  of  favor  with  profound  theolo- 
gians :"^ — An  Inquiry  into  the  Ground  and  Import  of  In- 
fant Baptism  (1794)  : — Dissei-tation  on  Infant  Baptism  ; 
Reply  to  Rev,  Cyprian  Strong  (1798)  : — Life  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  D,D,  (1806)  : — Three  Sermons  on  the 
Mosaic  Account  of  the  Creation  (1809): — Evidence  of 
the  Divinity  ofCh  rist,  collected  from  the  Scriptures  (1816). 
See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  i,  548-556; 
Cong,  Qaar.  1859,  p.  41. 

West,  'William  (1),  D.D.,  an  American  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  born  in  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  near  Mount 
Vernon,  about  1739.  He  was  ordained  and  licensed  for  Vir- 
ginia by  the  bishop  of  London,  Nov.  24,  1761;  became 
rectorof  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster  parish,  Ann  Arundel 
County,  Mil. ;  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  parish,  St.  Mary's 
County,  Nov.  17, 1767 ;  incumbent  of  St.  (ieorge's  parish, 
Harford  Count}^  in  1772 ;  incumbent  of  St.  Paul's  par- 
ish, Baltimore  County,  June  7,  1779 ;  Avas  five  years 
(1780-85)  employed  to  officiate  every  third  Sunday  in 
St.Thomas's  Parish  Church;  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  organization  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
America  after  the  Revolution;  was  chosen  president  of 
the  Diocesan  Convention  in  May,  1790;  and  died  March 
30,  1791.  He  was  a  Whig  during  the  Revolution,  and 
left  no  published  works.  He  ordered  his  sermons  to  be 
burned,  stating  that  they  were  not  worthy  of  preser- 
vation. See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Puljnt,  v, 
208  s(i. 

"West,  William  (2),  an  English  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Ireland.  He  was  converted  in  early 
life;  entered  the  itinerancj'  in  1779;  was  totally  blind 
for  many  years;  became  a  supernumerary  in  1817;  and 
died  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  Sept.  2, 1822,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age.  West  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity, 
piety,  and  of  no  mean  gifts.  See  Minutes  of  the  Con- 
ference, 1823 ;  Wesl.  Meth.  Magazine,  Oct.  1822,  p.  686. 

Westall,  Thomas,  an  early  iMethodist  preacher, 
labored  forty  years  in  England,  from  1740  until  worn 
out.  He  retired  to  Bristol  about  1780.  He  had  some 
exciting  experiences,  one  of  which  Atmore  records.  It 
was  connected  with  (iwenap,  famed  in  the  history  of 
early  Methodism.  He  was  at  tiie  Third  Conference  in 
1746.  He  died  in  Bristol,  April  20,  1794.  He  was  a 
pattern  of  Christian  simplicity  and  humble  love.  See 
Atmore,  Meth,  Memorial,  s,  v. ;  Minutes  of  the  Confer- 
ence, 1794  ;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  Meth.  i.  174,  315 ;  iii,  89. 

"Westbrook,  Corneliu.s  D.,  D.D..  an  early  and 
distinguished  minister  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church, 
was  a  descendant  of  both  Puritan  and  Huguenot  stock. 
His  father  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier;  his  mother 
died  in  his  infancy.  He  was  born  at  Rochester,  Ulster 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1782;  graduated  at  Union  College  in 
1801;  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Theodoric  Romeyn, 
and  was  licensed  in  1804  by  the  Classis  of  Albany.  He 
was  settled  at  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  twenty-four  years  (1806-: 
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30).  Then  for  three  years  he  was  the  first  editor  of  the 
Christian  fHtelliffencei;  y\hich  had  just  been  established 
as  a  weekly  paper  in  place  of  the  old  Monthli/,  tlie 
"  Magazine  of  the  Ke formed  Dutch  Church."  After 
this  he  became  rector  of  the  grammar-school  of  Rutgers 
College  in  1833  ;  but  returned  to  the  pastorate  in  1836 
at  Cortlandtown,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  fourteen 
years  (1836-50),  and  then  retired  from  active  service 
to  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  in  1858.  Dr.  West- 
brook  was  in  every  respect  a  man  sui  (jeneris.  He  was 
original  in  thought,  speech,  writing,  and  action.  He 
stereotyped  nothing  —  for  he  could  never  be  anything 
but  himself.  He  was  learned  and  scholarly  in  liis 
tastes,  but  could  never  endure  rigid  system,  nor  follow 
in  the  tracks  of  others.  His  mind  was  quick,  intuitive- 
ly springing  to  conclusions  which  others  reached  only 
by  slow  reasonings.  His  intellect  and  heart  and  will 
all  acted  impulsively,  and  often  at  a  white  heat.  He 
studied  topics,  not  treatises  and  systems.  His  preaching 
was  moulded  in  the  same  way,  by  generous  and  noble 
impulses,  by  large  views  nf  truth,  by  intense  and  fervid 
conceptions,  anil  liy  the  genius  which  often  shone  in  his 
illustrations  anil  peculiar  modes  of  expression,  as  well 
as  by  the  piety  which  warmed  his  childlike  heart.  In 
prayer  also  he  was  himself,  natural,  trustful  in  God, 
reverential,  and  devout.  At  the  grave  of  VV'ashington 
among  the  veterans  of  the  War  of  1812,  whose  chaplain 
he  was,  he  prayed  so  that  no  eye  was  dry  in  that  as- 
sembly of  gray-haired  heroes.  His  social  qualities  were 
unique  and  attractive.  He. was  a  Nathanael  in  whom 
there  was  no  guile,  but  he  was  also  as  cheerful  and 
happy  and  exuberant  as  a  boy.  His  heart  never  grew 
old.  "  He  was  always  a  boy."  His  pupils,  parishioners, 
and  friends  loved  him  just  because  he  was  Dr.  West- 
brook,  unlike  any  one  else,  and  always  genial,  gentle, 
great-hearted,  honest,  simple-minded,  single-eyed,  and 
unselfish,  full  of  S3'mpathy  for  the  weak  and  suffering, 
full  of  generosity  and  labors  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 
His  very  frailties  grew  out  of  the  simplicity  of  his  large 
nature,  and  doubtless  they  added  much  to  his  experi- 
ences of  the  grace  of  God.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the 
Ref.  Church,  p.  264,  265.      (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Westbrooks,  James  M.,  a  Southern  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  born  March  10, 1827.  He  pro- 
fessed conversion  in  his  twentieth  year;  began  preach- 
ing in  1852;  and  in  1853  was  received  into  the  North 
Carolina  Conference,  wherein  he  labored  faithfully  until 
compelled  to  retire  from  active  service  by  severe  ill- 
ness a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred 
Jan.  28, 1856.  Mr.  Westbrooks  possessed  a  fervent  but 
unobtrusive  piety,  and,  though  smitten  down  in  the 
morning  of  life,  he  left  abundant  evidence  of  his  ability 
as  a  preacher,  his  diligence  as  a  pastor,  and  his  consis- 
tency as  a  Christian.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1856,  p.  694. 

Westcott,  Lorenzo,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Southern  New  Jersey,  and  belonged  to  a  large 
connection  known  in  that  part  of  the  state.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Princeton  College  and  entered  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1852,  where  he  remained  three  years  and 
graduated.  He  was  ordained  in  Green  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church,  Hrof)klyn,L.  I.,and  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Church  at  Warrior  Knn,  Pa.,  in  1859.  He  was  called 
to  a  professorship  in  Lincoln  University  in  1865,  and 
remained  at  that  post  until  transferred  to  a  professor- 
ship in  Howard  University.  He  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  colored  race  iu 
this  country,  and-  gave  to  this  important  matter  his 
stores  of  learning  and  unceasing  labors.  He  died  at 
Germantown,  June,  1879.  See  Preshyteriaii,  June  14, 
1879.     (W.  P.  S.) 

"Westcott,  Williani  Augustus,  a  Presbyteri- 
an minister,  was  born  in  Orange  Comity,  N.Y.,  in  1814. 
After  receiving  an  academical  education,  including  the 
languages,  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house  in 
New  York  city.     While  thus  employed  he  united  with 


the  Church,  and  soon  after  turned  his  attention  to  the 
ministry;»but  not  being  able  to  bear  the  expense  of  an 
education,  he  studied  medicine.  He  was,  however,  dis- 
satisfied, feeling  it  his  duty  to  preach.  His  way  was 
opened  to  enter  Princeton  Seminar}',  wliich  he  did  in 
1841,  and  spent  there  two  years  in  study.  On  Ajiril  17, 
1845,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  for  some  time  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  of  the  F  Street  Church,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  Church  of  liamapo, 
N.  Y.  He  was  ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  Hudson 
Presbj'tery,  and  was  called  to  the  Church  at  Florida, 
where  he  was  installed  pastor  in  1849.  Here  he  labored 
eleven  years  with  marked  success.  At  the  dissolution 
of  the  pastorate  he  was  called  to  the  Church  at  IJloom- 
ingburg,  where  he  was  installed  in  1868.  After  laboring 
here  three  years,  he  was  called  to  the  Centreville  Church, 
and  he  remained  here  until  he  died,  Feb.  23,  1876,  be- 
loved and  regretted  by  all.     (W.  P.  S.) 

AATesten,  Thomas  ok,  a  missionary  among  the 
Lapps  or  Finns  down  to  the  year  1727.  This  man  was 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  characters  in  the  history  of 
Protestant  missions.  The  people  among  whom  he  la- 
bored dwelt  from  latitude  64°  northward,  chiefly  in 
the  marshes  of  Finland  and  in  the  North  country,  but 
to  some  extent  also  among  the  Norwegians.  Their 
number  is  now  reduced  to  from  4000  to  7000  souls. 
They  speak  a  language  resembling  that  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Finland,  proving  that  they  belong  to  the 
same  stock.  As  they  have  not  made  any  considerable 
advancement  in  civilization,  they  are  greatly  despised 
by  Norwegians  and  Swedes.  In  the  period  of  the  Chris- 
tianizing of  those  regions,  they  heard  the  Gospel  and 
were  forced  to  receive  baptism.  The  preachers  were 
not  able  to  traverse  all  the  country  and  reach  all  the 
people,  and  hireling  adventurers,  intent  only  upon  the 
securing  of  gain,  came  to  occupy  many  of  the  parishes. 
In  many  instances  persons  were  denied  the  privileges " 
of  religion  because  too  poor  to  pay  the  amounts  demand- 
ed by  their  ministers  as  a  yearly  contribution.  The 
Norwegians,  too,  were  guilty  of  overbearing  and  unjust 
conduct  in  their  intercourse  with  these  people.  The 
result  was  what  might  have  been  expected;  the  Finns 
returned  to  their  former  heathenism,  though  outwardly 
observant  of  the  forms  of  Christian  worship.  Baptized 
children  were  washed  on  their  return  from  Church  in 
order  that  their  baptism  might  not  take  effect  on  them, 
and  a  sort  of  counter-baptism  was  administered,  etc.  A 
Fiimish  name  was  given  the  child,  which  was  carefully 
concealed  from  the  preachers,  etc.  The  forgiveness  of 
the  heathen  gods  was  invoked  whenever  participation 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  became  necessary. 

In  morals,  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  had  done  great 
harm.  Drinking-shops  stood  in  church-yards  and  at 
church-doors,  and  even  ministers  of  the  Church  carried 
on  a  profitable  traftic  in  the  business  of  providing  for 
the  general  thirst  for  fiery  potions,  and  used  persuasion 
to  induce  unwilling  persons  to  drink.  In  time,  no  cere- 
mony could  be  conducted  without  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drink.  Marriages  were  sealed  with  it,  and  it  was  sprin- 
kled over  the  graves  of  the  dead  as  a  sort  of  holy  water. 
After  a  time,  the  Norwegians  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Finnish  lands  and  property,  and  even  children. 

The  Danish  -  Norwegian  Church  was  not,  however, 
altogether  unconcerned  about  the  needs  of  this  people. 
Bishop  Eric  Bredahl  visited  it  repeatedly,  and  won  a 
few  individuals  over  to  Christianity.  Isaac  Olsen,  a 
schoolmaster,  spent  fourteen  years  at  Yaranger,  on  the 
Russian  frontier,  and  under  the  70th  degree  of  latitude, 
engaged  in  apostolic  toils,  enduring  apostolic  sufferings 
for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  succeeding  so  far  as  to  see 
some  of  his  pupils  excel  their  Norwegian  competitors  in 
a  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrines  in  the  animal  visita- 
tion of  churches  and  schools.  In  1707,  king  Frederick 
IV  of  Denmark  ordered  an  investigation  of  the  condi- 
tion of  schools  and  churches  in  Nordland  and  Fimnark, 
and  in  1714  he  ordered  the  newly  founded  Collegium  de 
Promovendo  Cursu  Evangelii  to  make  preparation  for  a 
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mission  among  the  Finns.  The  result  of  the  measures 
taken  in  consequence  of  these  orders  was  the«selection 
of  Tliomas  of  Westen  to  be  the  superintendent  of  the 
proposed  mission. 

Westen  was  born  at  Trondhjem,  in  1682,  and  was 
obliged  in  early  life  to  contend  with  want  and  diffi- 
culties of  every  sort.  His  father  refused  to  permit  him 
to  study,  and,  when  benevolent  effort  made  a  university 
career  possible,  induced  him  to  study  medicine  instead 
of  theology.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  take  the  degree 
of  JM.D.,  liis  father  died  and  left  him  penniless;  but  pov- 
erty did  not  deter  him  from  entering  on  the  study  of 
theology,  and  particularly  of  Oriental  languages.  He 
was  able  to  get  food  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  onl}^ 
on  alternate  days;  and  he  shared  with  his  room-mate 
in  the  ownership  of  an  old  and  poor  black  coat,  which 
compelled  him  to  remain  indoors  when  the  garment 
was  away.  A  call  to  ^loscow  as  professor  of  languages 
and  rhetoric,  which  was  extended  to  him  at  this  time 
by  Peter  the  (Jreat,  was  withdrawn  witliout  result,  and 
he  accepted  instead  the  post  of  librarian  at  Trondhjem 
without  salarj',  but  with  a  prospect  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment. In  1710  he  became  pastor  of  the  parish  of 
Wedoen,  and  after  six  years  of  successful  labor  was 
made  lector  and  notary  of  the  Trondhjem  chapter,  and 
soon  afterwards  vicar  and  manager  of  missions  among 
the  Finns.  In  the  capacity  of  lector  he  was  called  on 
to  preach  several  sermons  in  each  week,  to  deliver  dai- 
ly lectures  on  moral  and  positive  theology,  and  also  to 
guide  the  school,  which  was  designed  to  become  a  nur- 
sery for  the  Finnish  mission. 

Westen's  Hrst  missionary  tour  among  the  Finns  was 
undertaken  iMay  29,  171G,  and  was  protracted  through 
West  Finmark,  East  Finmark,  and  Nordland  until  au- 
tumn, when  he  returned  in  open  boats,  often  at  the  risk 
of  being  drowned  in  the  stormy  inland  waters,  to  Trond- 
hjem. He  brought  the  worn-out  Olsen  with  him,  and 
afterwards  recommended  him  for  the  post  of  Finnish 
teacher  and  interpreter  in  the  missionary  college.  He 
had  left  a  chaplain  as  missionary  in  Ivist  Finmark,  and 
had  appointed  a  number  of  itinerant  teachers,  besides 
encouraging  the  building  of  churches  by  all  the  natives 
whom  he  could  persuade  to  that  work.  He  also  brought 
to  Trondhjem  a  number  of  Finnish  children  to  be  train- 
ed for  missionary  work,  and  in  time  sustained  a  semina- 
ry for  such  children  in  his  own  house.  The  bishop, 
Krog,  endeavored  to  prevent  the  success  of  Westen's 
plans,  but  was  defeated  through  the  favor  of  the  king. 
In  1717  the  seminary  was  secureh'  established,  and  roj^al 
edicts  were  issued  providing  for  the  erection  of  churches 
and  chapels  within  the  field  of  the  mission,  and  settling 
the  relations  and  duties  of  catechists  and  teachers  and 
similar  matters.  A  second  missionary  tour  was  begun 
bj'  Westen,  in  company  with  several  assistants  whom 
he  had  gained,  in  June,  1718.  He  was  already  permit- 
ted to  note  progress  in  the  work  he  had  so  recently  be- 
gun. Several  churches  were  in  course  of  erection,  and 
a  number  of  children  were  secured  for  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  Christianity.  The  volunteers  who  accom- 
panied him  were  left  as  pastors  in  diiferent  places,  and 
not  only  became  useful  laborers  in  the  preaching  of  the 
Word,  but  also  valuable  contributors  to  the  literature 
of  the  country.  ?>asmus  Rachlew  translated  Luther's 
Catechism,  and  wrote  a  Gnnnmatica  Lapponica,  and  a 
Specimen  Vocdhularii  Lappimiri.  Martin  Lund  ren- 
dered similar  service  with  his  pen.  Westen  was  unable 
to  return  to  Trondhjem  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  and 
contented  himself  with  rendering  a  written  report,  which 
led  to  his  being  summoned  to  Copenhagen  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  that  he  might  give  fidler  information.  He 
was  presented  to  the  king,  and  was  permitted  to  submit 
for  examination  a  list  of  whatever  things  he  might  con- 
sider necessary  to  the  promotion  of  success  in  his  work. 
Corresponding  arrangements  were  then  made  and  new 
missionaries  enlisted. 

On  Westen's  return  for  a  third  missionarv  tour,  begun 
June  29,  1722,  he  found  a  great  awakening  among  the 


young  people  of  his  charge.  They  clamored  for  educa- 
tiiin  and  read  the  IJible.  The  population  of  certain 
places  which  he  had  not  previously  visited  were,  how- 
ever, bitterly  hostile.  At  Sinmen  tlie  people  had  threat- 
ened to  take  his  life;  but  when  he  preached  to  them, 
they  were  subdued  and  won.  On  the  rock  Overhalden 
lived  a  population  of  283  souls  who  never  came  into  the 
valleys,  and  who  had  never  been  visited  by  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel.  When  they  heard  that  Westen  intended 
to  visit  them,  they  were  seized  with  mortal  terror,  and 
lield  a  magical  mass  to  deter  him ;  but  he  came  and 
gained  their  good -will  and  submission  to  the  Gospel. 
Similar  experiences  awaited  him  in  Snaasen,  where  he 
remained  two  months,  and,  after  his  return  to  Trond- 
hjem, in  May,  1723,  in  Stordalen  and  Merager,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  that  centre.  He  purposed  visit- 
ing the  Finns,  also,  who  dwelt  within  the  bounds  of  the 
diocese  of  Christiania,  but  was  hindered  by  its  bishop. 
In  1725  the  district  of  Salten  contained  1020  newly  con- 
verted Christians,  and  that  of  Finmark  1725. 

During  these  years  Westen  wrote  many  works  in  the 
interest  of  his  mission,  chiefly  of  a  practical  nature.  A 
historv  of  the  Finnish-Lapp  mission  was  completed,  but 
has  never  been  published,  and  is  now  probably  lost. 
His  last  days  were  troubled  with  poverty.  He  died 
April  9,  1727,  leaving  behind  him  a  widow  who  had 
been  a  helpmeet  for  him  indeed,  and  continuing  to  live 
in  the  recollection  of  the  people  whom  he  had  served  as 
"the  lector  who  loved  the  Finnish  man."  See  Acta 
Hist.  Eccles.iu,\ni;  v,  922;  x,  867;  Hiigstrom,  Z>e- 
scription  of  Lapland  (German  ed.  1748);  alsoRudelbach, 
in  Knapp's  Christnterpe  (1833),  p.  2d9-S80 ;  and  Ham- 
mond, Nord.  Missionsgesch.  (Copenh.  1787).  —  Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Westeras  (orVesteras),a  town  of  Sweden,  cap- 
ital of  the  laen  of  Westmanland,  sixty  miles  west-north- 
west of  Stockholm.  An  imperial  diet  was  held  here  in 
1527,  in  which  the  Protestant  controversy  was  brought 
to  a  crisis.  Liberty  was  granted  for  the  "  preachers  to 
proclaim  the  pure  Word  of  God,"  a  Protestant  definition 
being  coupled  with  this  phrase.  The  property  of  the 
Church,  with  the  authoritv  to  regulate  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  king.  The 
Protestant  churches  retained  their  revenues,  and  the  ec- 
clesiastical propert}'  fell,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  nobles.  See  Fisher,  Hist,  of  the  Reformation, 
p.  176. 

Westergaard,  Niels  Ludwig,  a  Danish  Oriental- 
ist, was  born  Oct.  27, 1815,  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  also 
commenced  his  linguistic  studies,  which  he  continued 
from  1838  to  1839  at  Bonn,  Paris,  London,  and  Oxford. 
From  1841  to  1844  he  travelled  through  India  and  Per- 
sia, and  after  his  return  was  appointed  in  the  latter  j'ear 
professor  of  Indian  philology  at  Copenhagen,  where  he 
died,  Sept.  9. 1878.  Of  his  writings  we  mention.  Radices 
LimjiKB  Sanscritm  (Bonn,  1841)  : — Sa7iskrit  Formlaere, 
together  with  Sanskrit  Laesehor/  (Copenh.  1846).  He 
also  published  the  critical  edition  of  the  Zendavesta 
(ibid.  1854)  -.—and  tlie  Bundehesh  (ibid.  1851).  His  two 
treatises  De  aldste  Tidsniin  i  den  indkke  Ilistorie  and 
Buddhas  Dodsaar  (ibid.  I860)  have  been  translated  into 
German  (Breslau,  1862).     (B.  P.) 

"Westerlo,  Eilardus,  D.D.,  the  successor  of  Theod- 
orus  Frelinghuysen  in  the  Reformed  Chfirch  of  Albany, 
was  born  in  Groningen,  Holland,  in  1738,  his  father,  Rev. 
Isaac  Westerlo.  being  pastor  of  the  Church  at  that  place. 
Consecrated  by  his  parents  from  his  early  boyhood  to  the 
ministry,  after  spending  six  years  at  the  Latin  school 
of  Oldenzaal  he  entered  the  University  of  Groningen  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  ;  spent  six  full  years  in  preparation 
for  his  holy  office  ;  and  at  twenty-two  was  admitted  to 
its  vows  in  1760.  Just  at  that  time  he  unexpectedly 
received  and  accepted  the  call  to  Albany ;  was  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  Church  in  jNIarch,  and  arrived  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  in  the  city  where  he  spent  his  min- 
isterial life.    About  eight  years  after  coming  to  Albany 
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he  fell  into  a  state  of  religious  despomlency,  which 
proved  to  be  au  eventful  period  of  his  spiritual  life. 
Kelief  came  only  with  much  prayer  and  struggle  of 
soul,  but  it  seemed  like  "life  from  the  dead."  In  1775 
he  married  the  widow  of  Stephen  Van  Kensselaer,  pa- 
troon  of  the  manor  of  Renssplaerwyck,  and  resided  with 
her  at  the  manor-liouse  until  \7Si,  when  they  removed 
to  the  parsonage  on  Broadway.  Dr.  John  H.  Living- 
ston's wife  was  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Westerlo.  The  rela- 
tionship between  these  two  eminent  clergymen  grew  in 
strength  and  usefulness  with  their  years  and  services 
for  Christ's  kingdom.  Both  of  them  were  ardent  sup- 
porters of  the  independence  of  the  American  Church 
from  that  of  Holland,  and  were  known  as  peace-makers 
and  leaders  during  all  the  strifes  which  ended  in  the 
triumph  of  their  principles.  Both  of  them  were  ecpialh' 
l)(ild  and  influential  patriots  during  the  Kevolutionary 
War.  AVhen  Burgoyne  was  moving  towards  Albany  in 
1777,  Dr.  Westerlo  took  his  family  to  a  place  of  safety, 
but  came  back  to  his  home,  directed  his  cliurch  to  be 
opened,  and  held  daily  religious  services  for  a  week, 
with  fervent  prayers  for  the  army  and  animating  ex- 
hortations to  those  who  remained  in  the  city.  Dr.  Liv- 
ingston aided  him  in  these  patriotic  services,  which  con- 
tinued until  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army. 
When  Washington  visited  Albany  in  1782,  Dr.  Westerlo 
delivered  the  address  of  public  welcome.  Until  1782  he 
preached  only  in  the  Dutch  language,  and  at  his  death 
stated  services  in  that  tongue  ceased  in  his  church.  But 
at  the  period  named  he  began  to  preach  on  a  part  of 
each  Sunday  in  English,  and  continued  to  do  so  with 
acceptance  until  Dr.  Bassett  became  his  colleague,  in 
June,  1787,  about  three  years  before  his  own  decease. 
He  was  a  man  of  tine  personal  presence,  mild  and  jjer- 
suasive  in  manner,  yet  dignified  and  commanding.  He 
was  beloved  b\'  his  own  people,  and  a  favorite  in  the 
community  among  all  denominations  of  Christians.  An 
excellent  classical  and  theological  scholar,  he  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  best  learning  of  his  times.  He  wrote 
well  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  president  Stiles  of  Yale 
College,  with  whom  he  corresponded,  said  tliat  he  wrote 
Latin  with  greater  purity  than  any  man  he  ever  knew. 
He  left  a  Hebrew  and  Greek  lexicon,  prepared  ajiparent- 
ly  for  publication,  in  his  own  neat  manuscript.  Among 
his  papers  was  found  an  interesting  autobiography,  writ- 
ten in  Dutch,  up  to  Jlay,  1782,  and  in  English  up  to  Dec. 
4, 1790.  This  work,  he  says,  was  written  "  for  his  own 
edification  and  the  remembrance  of  God's  mercies." 
During  his  last  illness,  a  brief  period  of  despondency 
was  followed  by  the  most  cheerful  and  hai)py  serenity 
of  soul.  "  His  people  came  from  all  jiarts  of  the  city  to 
see  him  when  he  was  near  his  end,  and  he  left  them 
with  his  blessing  in  such  a  solemn  manner  that  it  was 
thought  he  did  as  much  good  in  his  death  as  in  his  life." 
He  will  ahvaj's  be  remembered  among  the  great  and 
good  ministers  of  the  Church  of  his  fathers.  He  died 
Dec.  26,  1790.  "  So  omnipresent  was  his  religion,  so 
engrossing  his  piety,  that  his  habitual  state  of  mind 
seemed  to  be  'one  continued  prayer,'  and  his  life  'one 
unbroken  offering  of  praise.'"  See  Rogers,  Historical 
iJiscouise,  p.  31, 32 ;  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church, 
p.  2(j.5. 2()6  ;  Sprague,  A  uiials  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ix,  29- 
31.     (W.J.R.t!) 

"Westermeier,  Franz  Bogislaus,  a  Protestant 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  Aug.  22,  1773,  at 
Flechtorf,  near  Brunswick.  He  studied  at  Helmstiidt, 
and  in  1799  he  was  called  as  pastor  to  Magdeburg.  In 
1810  he  was  made  superintendent,  and  in  1812  member 
of  consistory.  In  1817  the  Halle  University  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  in  1825 
the  king  of  Prussia  appointed  him  evangelical  bishop. 
Three  years  later  he  was  made  general  superintendent 
of  the  province  of  Saxony.  He  died  JMarch  1,  1831. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  excellent  pulpit  orators  of  the 
evangelical  Church,  and  his  Oejjentliche  Relv/ionsiior- 
trdfie  (IMagdeburg.  1800)  will  always  be  regarded  as  fine 
specimens  of  pulpit  eloquence.  For  his  writings,  see 
X.— P  p  p 


Doring,  Die  gelehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  iv,  703 
sq.;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  1439;  Winer,  Handbuch 
der  theol.  Lit.  ii,  150,  172,  173,  174,  175,  338.      (B.  P.) 

Western  Church.  See  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Westervelt,  Alfred  L.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Cluirch,  was  born  about  1820,  of  pious 
parents.  He  received  a  careful  religious  training;  ex- 
perienced conversion  in  his  nineteenth  year;  began 
preaching  soon  after,  and  subsequently  joined  the  Ohio 
Conference;  served  three  years  as  junior  preacher  and 
three  as  senior;  and  died  of  cholera,  July  31,  1849.  Mr. 
Westervelt  was  a  man  of  deep  piety  and  respectable 
talents.  See  Minutes  of  Aniuuil  Covfereiices,  1849, 
p.  388. 

"Westervelt,  John  P.,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  schol- 
ar, was  born  at  Paramus,  N.  J.,  Nov.  7,  181(j.  He  was  a 
teacher  in  Lafayette  Academy,  Hackensack,  in  1838, 
and  afterwards  in  private  seminaries  in  New  York  an(l 
vicinity  until  1844.  He  then  studied  theology  for  one 
year  under  the  Rev.  Albert  Amerman.  After  engaging 
in  various  pursuits,  he  joined  the  Presbytery  of  Albany 
in  1855,  and  removed  to  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  he  gave 
much  time  to  the  study  of  languages  and  Biblical  criti- 
cism. He  was  familiar  with  the  ancient  languages. 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  spoke  fluently  the  Ger- 
i  man,  French,  and  Dutch.  Esjjecially  was  he  skilled 
;  in  the  last,  and  held  familiar  intercourse  with  the  theo- 
j  logians  and  poets  of  the  Low  Countries.  He  preached  as 
fluently  in.  the  Dutch  language  as  in  his  own.  Bilder- 
dyk,  his  favorite  poet,  he  esteemed  equal  to  any  of  our 
English  poets.  When  Dr.  Cohen  Stuart  came  from 
Holland  to  attend  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  so  great 
had  the  fame  of  Mr.  Westervelt  become  as  a  Dutch 
scholar  that  Dr.  Stuart  visited  Paterson,  to  which  place 
Mr.  Westervelt  had  moved  in  1860,  in  order  that  he 
might  see  the  renowned  scholar.  Dr.  Stuart  afterwards 
spoke  of  his  "eminent  attainments  being  equalled  only 
by  his  modesty."  By  request  of  the  doctor,  Mr.  Wes- 
tervelt was  made  a  member  of  the  Leyden  Society  of 
Netherlandish  Literature,  June  16,  1876.  Although  Mr. 
Westervelt  was  in  doctrine  a  Calvinist,  yet  he  was  one 
of  the  most  catliolic  of  men.  Among  his  brethren  his 
opinion  of  ditlicidt  passages  of  Scripture  was  considered 
sufficient  authority.  His  pietj-  was  fervent  and  deep, 
his  character  pure  and  spotless,  his  faith  trustful  and 
strong;  and  in  his  last  hours,  when  utterance  was  diffi- 
cult, he  declared  Clirist  to  be  his  satisfaction.  He  died 
Jan.  15,  1879.  He  published  a  Translation  from  the 
Dutch  of  Van  der  Palm's  Life  and  Sermons  (1865).  He 
contributed  to  the  Princeton  Review  articles  on  Van 
der  Palm  (1861),  Bilderdyk  (1862),  Strauss,  and  Schleier- 
macher  (1806);  also  articles  to  this  Cyclopaedia.  See 
Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  America,  p.  550. 

Westervelt,  Ralph,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minis- 
ter, studied  under  his  (ather-in-law,  the  Rev.  S.  Froeligh. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  Classis  and  served  at  Paramus 
in  1801,  at  Rochester  and  Wawarsing  from  1802  to 
1807,  at  Clove  in  1808,  at  Bethlehem  and  Coeymans 
until  1816,  and  at  Wynantskill  from  1816  to  1822,  in 
which  latter  year  he  died.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the 
Ref.  Church  in  A  merica,  s.  v. 

Westervelt,  Samuel  D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Schralenburg,  N.  J.,  April  21,  1813.  He 
was  converted  in  his  eighteenth  year;  educated  in  the 
New  York  University;  studied  theology  privately ;  was 
licensed  by  the  New  York  Classis;  and  ordained,  Octo- 
ber, 1839,  as  pastor  of  a  church  in  King  Street,  N.  Y., 
known  as  the  True  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  In  1852 
he  transferred  his  ecclesiastical  relation  to  the  Second 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  in  1853  was  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Yorktown,  where  he 
continued  to  labor  almost  until  the  close  of  his  life.  He 
died  Nov.  15, 1865.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  a  clear  and 
instructive   preacher,  and  an  acceptable   writer.      He 
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published  one  of  the  best  articles  on  dancing  as  a  fash- 
ionable anuisement  that  have  ever  aiipearcd  in  print.  It 
was  iiiiotud  in  all  the  religious  journals,  republished  in 
London,  and  highly  spoken  of  by  the  London  press. 
See  Wilson,  Presb.  IH.tt.  Almanac,  18G7,  p.  215. 

Westfall,  Benjamin  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed (  Dutch)  Clninli,  was  horn  at  Claverack,  Colum- 
bia Co.,  X.  Y'.,  in  1798.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  a 
farm.  Keligious  convictions  seized  his  mind  when 
(piite  young.  He  graduated  at  Union  College,  N.  Y., 
in  18-23,  and  at  the  New  liriniswick  (N.  J.)  Theological 
Seminary  in  182G.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Classis  of 
New  Hriniswick  in  1826.  He  was  missionary  at  Sand 
IJeach,  N.  Y.,  in  1827-28.  Then  he  was  made  pastor  of 
IJochester,  part  of  which  time  Clove  was  connected  with 
it.  In  this  Held  he  labored  from  1828  until  1838,  during 
wliicli  time  he  saw,  as  tiie  fruits  of  his  labor,  about  three 
lunulred  souls  brought  into  the  Church.  His  last  charge 
was  Stone  Arabia  and  Ephratah,  where  he  toiled  from 
hSoS  until  his  death,  in  1844.  He  was  a  man  of  fervent 
piety  and  deep  and  strong  convictions.  His  sermons, 
breathing  his  own  high  convictions  of  truth,  were  ad- 
dressed both  to  the  consciences  and  understandings  of 
his  people.  He  lived  only  to  save  men.  His  death 
was  caused  by  excessive  labor  in  revival  and  other 
meetings  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  See  Corwin, 
Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  America,  s.  v. 

Westfall,  Simon  V.  E.,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutcli)  Church,  was  born  at  Rhinebeck,  Dutch- 
ess Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1802.  He  graduated  at  Rutgers  Col- 
lege in  1831,  and  at  the  New  Brunswick  Seminary  in 
1834.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Classis  of  Rensselaer  in 
1834.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Hyde  Park  Church,  Dutch- 
ess Co.,  N.  Y.,  from  183-t  to  1837,  and  Union  and  Salem 
from  1837  to  1847.  At  this  time  he  went  as  missionary 
to  Illinois,  and  in  that  capacity  he  labored  for  about  two 
years,  from  1847  to  1848.  In  1849  he  undertook  the  try- 
ing task  of  building  up  an  "eminent  Dutch  Church"  in 
the  young  city  of  Pekin,  Tazewell  Co.,  111.,  where,  with 
the  exception  of  one  year  (1853),  in  which  he  labored  at 
Vanderveer,  Morgan  Co.,  he  ministered  until  185(5.  His 
task  was  long  antl  arduous,  but  fruitless.  He  left  Pekin 
in  1850,  and  returned  to  his  native  East  to  spend  his  de- 
clining days.  He  had  scarcely  got  settled  in  his  new 
house  and  engaged  to  supply  the  Second  Church  of  Rot- 
terdam, when  he  was  taken  sick,  and  died,  in  1856.  Dur- 
ing the  short  time  he  was  sick,  he  repeatedly  uttered 
tlie  word  "Ecstasy!"  while  visions  of  glory  passed  be- 
fore his  mind.  He  was  a  man  of  settled  purpose,  in- 
flexible integrity,  and  of  a  modest  and  diffident  spirit. 
See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church  in  Ame7ica,s.v. 

Westfield,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Ely.  He  was  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
i)ridge,  and  afterwards  became  a  fellow  ;  was  assistant 
to  Dr.  Nicholas  Felton,  at  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  London,  and 
then  presented  to  the  same  Church ;  afterwards  present- 
ed to  St.  Bartholomew's,  made  archdeacon  of  St.  Al- 
l)an's,  and  hually  made  bishop  of  Bristol,  on  account  of 
his  piety  and  wisdom.  He  suffered  under  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  ejected  from  his  bishopric,  and  died  June  25, 
1644,  He  left  no  j)ublished  works,  l)ut  two  volumes  of 
his  Sernwns  appeared  after  his  death.  See  Chalmers, 
JJioff.  Jjirt.  s,  v. 

Westhoff,  Elbert  Wilhelm,  a  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1801  at  Dolberg. 
He  stu<lied  at  Minister  and  in  the  Collegium  Germani- 
cum  at  Rome,  where  he  received  holy  orders  in  1828, 
and  where  he  was  promoted  as  doctor  of  theology.  In 
1829  he  was  called  to  the  Church  at  Siinninghausen, 
and  in  1833  to  Diestedde.  In  1851  lie  was  called  to 
Cologhe  as  regent  of  the  clerical  seminary,  which  posi- 
tion he  occupied  until  18()8,  when  he  retired  on  account 
of  feeble  health.  He  died  May  6,  1871,  in  the  Alexian 
Monastery  at  Neuss.  He  is  the  editor  of  the  ascetical 
writingsofAvancinus,  Augustine,  Bellecius,  Gregory  the 
Great,  etc.    He  also  published  new  editions  of  Ballerini's 


writings  on  the  position  of  the  popes  to  the  general 
councils,  on  the  primacy  of  the  popes,  and  their  infulli- 
hiUtas  in  drjiniendis  contrurersiifjidei.      (B.  P.) 

Westlake,  Biirro'ws,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  of  whose  birth  and  early  history  nothing  def- 
inite can  be  learned,  joined  the  Ohio  Conference  hi 
1814.  The  last  nine  years  of  his  life  and  labors  were 
in  connection  with  tiie  Indiana  Conference,  He  died 
of  epidemic  erysipelas,  April  17,  1845.  Mr.  Westlake 
possessed  a  strong,  well-stored  mind,  and  a  tender,  de- 
vout heart.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1845, 
p.  658. 

Westlake,  Charles,  an  English  Wesleyan  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Launceston,  Cornwall.  He  was  con- 
verted under  the  ministry  of  Henry  Cheveston,  entered 
the  sacred  work  in  1831,  and  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy, 
Nov.  18,  1858,  aged  fifty-three  years.  See  Minutes  uf 
the  Conference,  1859, 

Westley.     See  Wesley. 

Westley,  James  R.,  an  English  Wesleyan  mission- 
ary, was  converted  under  a  sermon  preached  at  Kings- 
land  Road,  London,  by  HoUoway.  He  was  received  by 
the  Conference  in  1846,  and  died  at  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Nov.  29, 1847,  aged  thirty  years.  He  was  diligent,  stu- 
dious, and  unremitting  in  his  pastoral  duties.  See  Min- 
utes of  the  Conference,  1848. 

Westminster  Abbey,  the  venerable  pile  around 
which  the  city  itself  (now  included  in  London)  origi- 
nally sprang.  (The  following  account  is  taken  from  the 
Globe  Enci/clopadia,  s.y.)  The  foundation  of  the  first 
Abbey  on  a  spot  formerly  surrounded  by  the  waters  of 
the  Thames  and  called  Tiiorney  Island  is  involved  in 
mystery,  but  here  was  certainly  one  of  the  earliest 
Christian  churches  in  England.  Sebert,  king  of  the 
East  Saxons,  who  died  in  616,  is  believed  to  have  com- 
pleted a  sacred  edifice  dedicated  to  Peter,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Danes.  Edward  the  Confessor  in  its 
place  built  a  structure  of  great  splendor  for  his  time, 
and  endowed  it  with  a  charter  of  ample  powers  and 
privileges.  Henry  III  pulled  down  a  portion  and  en- 
larged the  plan  of  this  ancient  Abbey,  adding  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  aiul  the  incomparable  Chapter- 
house, Henry  Yll  built  the  magnificent  chapel  to  the 
east  of  the  Abbey  which  bears  his  name.  After  his 
reign  the  building  fell  into  decay  until  renovated  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  designed  the  upper  part 
of  the  two  western  towers.  The  restoration  of  the 
Chapter-house  was  undertaken  by  Sir  (iilbert  Scott  in 
1863.  The  Abbey  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  its 
exterior  length  being  416  feet,  or,  including  Henry  VIl's 
Chapel,  530  feet.  Its  interior  length  is  375  feet,  and  its 
greatest  interior  breadth  200  feet.  The  breadth  of  the 
nave  and  aisles  is  75  feet,  and  their  interior  height,  to 
which  the  Abbey  owes  much  of  its  stately  appearance, 
is  101  feet.  The  best  view  of  the  Abbey  is  from  the 
west  door  between  the  towers.  In  the  interior  is  a 
noble  range  of  pillars  terminating  towards  the  east  by 
a  sort  of  semicircle  enclosing  the  Chapel  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  The  fabric  is  lighted  by  a  range  of  windows 
supported  by  galleries  of  double  columns  on  the  arches 
of  the  pillars,  by  an  upper  and  under  range  of  windows, 
and  four  capital  windows,  the  whole  of  the  lights  being 
admirably  arranged.  Twenty-two  windows  are  enriched 
with  stained  glass.  The  new  choir,  155  feet  by  35  feet, 
was  executed  in  1848.  The  fifty-two  stalls  exhibit  a 
great  variety  of  carving  and  tracery.  The  reredos, 
completed  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  is 
an  elaborate  and  splendid  work.  The  names  of  the 
various  chapels,  beginning  from  the  south  cross  and 
passing  round  to  the  north  cross,  are  in  order  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  St.  Benedict's;  (2)  St.  Edmund's;  (3)  St. 
Nicholas's;  (4)  Henry  VH's;  (5)  St.  Paul's;  (6)  St,  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor's;  (7)  St.  John's;  (8)  Islip's  Chapel, 
dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist ;  (9)  St.  John,  St.  :Michael, 
and  St.  Andrew's.   The  Chapel  of  Henry  VII  is  adorned 
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without  with  sixteen  Gothic  towers,  beautifully  orna- 
iiieiited  and  jiittiiijj;  from  the  Abbey  at  different  angles. 
Here  is  the  magniticent  tomb  of  that  monarch  and  his 
([ueen.  In  the  south  transept  is  the  well-known  Poet's 
Corner.  Every  English  sovereign  since  the  Conquest 
lias  been  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  corona- 
tion-chairs and  the  coronation-stone  of  Scotland  are  in 
the  Chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Thirteen  kings 
(CJeorge  II  being  the 
last)  and  fourteen  queens 
are  buried  in  its  pre- 
cincts. Here  also  are 
the  remains  of  Chaucer, 
S[)enser,  Ben  Jonson, 
Dryden,  Cowley,  Addi- 
son, Congreve,  Prior, 
(iay,  Dr.  Johnson,  (iar- 
nck,  Sheri<ian,  Camp- 
bell, and  Macaulay;  _ 
Handel,    Blow,   and 


W  csiniiiister  Abbey. 

Purcell;  of  Pitt,  Fox,  Wilberforce,  Grattan,  Canning, 
and  Peel  —  a  multitude  of  the  illustrious  departed. 
Palmerston,  Charles  Dickens,  Lytton,  and  Livingstone 
are  among  the  latest  of  the  glorious  company.  There 
are  also  memorials  to  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Goldsmith, 
Thackeray,  .John  and  Charles  Wesley,  and  many  others 
whose  remains  lie  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  monuments, 
such  as  tliat  to  John,  Duke  of  Argyll,  are  very  impos- 
ing. The  Abbey  tills  a  great  place  in  the  political  and 
religious  history  of  England.  The  Chapter-house  was 
used  for  three  centuries  as  the  meeting -place  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  thus  the  cradle  of  repre- 
sentative government,  and  the  scene  of  the  chief  acts 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty of  England.  The  Westminster  Assembly  of  Di- 
vines sanctioned  in  the  Abbey  the  Confession  of  Faith 
which  is  the  recognised  creed  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (1043-52),  and  the  final  alterations  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  were  made  by  the  bishops  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber  in  1662.  Roman,  Anglican,  and 
Puritan  theologians  have  in  turn  preached  in  these 
walls.  In  recent  times,  under  the  enlightened  rule  of 
Dean  Stanley,  the  national  character  of  the  Abbey  has 
been  well  maintained.  Officially  called  the  Collegiate 
CInirch  of  St.  Peter,  it  is  governed  by  the  dean,  a 
chapter  and  eiglit  prebendaries,  and  other  officers.  See 
Neale  and  Brayley,  History  unci  Antiquities  of  Ahbei/ 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster  (Lond.  1818,  2  voN.) ; 
Stanley,  Historicul  Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey 
(ibid.  1876.  4to) ;  Uistorical  Description  of  Westminster 
A  bbeif  (1878),  printed  for  the  Vergers. 

Westminster  (Assembly's)  Annotations. 
By  this  name  is  commonly  designated  a  work  bearing 
the  title  of  Annotations  vpon  all  the  Books  of  the  (Md 
and  .\ew  Testaments,  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  (Lond. 
1651,  2  vols.  fol. ;  3d  and  best  ed.  1657).  It  was  the 
conjoint  work  of  several  eminent  ministers,  but  was  in 


no  respect  the  product  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
except  as  it  is  executed  in  the  spirit  of  their  publica- 
tions, and  by  persons  some  of  whom  had  been  members 
of  it.  The  notes  on  the  Pentateuch  and  on  the  four 
gospels  are  by  Ley.  subdean  of  Chester;  those  on  Kings, 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  Neheniiah,  and  Esther  by  Dr.  (iouge; 
those  on  the  Psalms  by  JMeric  Casaubon  ;  on  Proverbs  by 
Francis  Taylor;  on  Ecclesiastes  by  Dr.  Poynolds;  and 
on  Solomon's  Song  by  Smalhvood. 
The  Larger  Prophets  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  learned  (iataker;  the  Smaller,  in 
the  first  edition  to  Pemberton,  in  the 
second  to  bishop  Richardson.  The 
eccentric  Dr.  Featley  inidertook  the 
_^  Pauline  eijistles,  but  did  not  complete 

his  work  ;  and  Downliam  and  Reading 
were  both  em|)loyed  on  the  work, 
though  what  they  did  has  not  been 
specified.  The  work  is  more  than 
respectable;  some  parts,  especially 
those  intrusted  to  Gataker,  are  done 
with  superior  learning  and  ability; 
and  the  wliole,  though  of  various 
merit,  does  credit  to  the  piety,  schol- 
arship, and  judgment  of  the  authors. 
— Kitto. 

Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines,  a  name  given  to  the  synod 
of  divines  called  by  Parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I,  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  government,  liturgy,  and 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Westminster  Synod  or  Assembly 
of  Divines  derived  its  name  from  the 
locality  in  London  where  it  held  its 
sessions,  and  owed  its  origin  to  the 
ecclesiastico-political  conflict  between 
the  "Long  Parliament"  and  king 
"^  Charles  I,  which  resulted  in  the  decap- 

itation of  Charles,  the  protectorate  of 
Cromwell,  and  the  events  consequent  on  tliose  changes. 
Tills  conflict  was,  in  its  religious  aspects,  a  struggle  of 
Puritanism  or  radical  Protestantism  against  a  semi- 
Romish  Episcopal  hierarchy  and  liturgy;  in  its  political 
bearings,  a  contest  for  parliamentary  privilege  and  pop- 
ular freedom  against  the  monarchical  absolutism  of  the 
Stuarts.  The  final  result  of  the  struggle  was  a  consti- 
tutional monarcliy  and  a  moderate  episcopacj',  with  an 
Edict  of  Toleration  in  favor  of  Protestant  Dissenters. 

After  some  unsuccessful  attemjjts  to  obtain  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  king,  a  joint  resolution  of  the  houses  of  Par- 
liament was  ])assed,  June  12,  1643,  wliich  convoked  a 
synod  "for  settling  the  government  and  liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  for  vindicating  and  clearing  of 
the  doctrine  of  said  Church  from  false  aspersions  and 
interpretations,"  and,  furthermore,  for  bringing  about  a 
more  perfect  reformation  in  the  Church  than  was  ob- 
tained inider  Edward  VI  and  Elizabeth,  by  which  a 
closer  union  of  sentiment  with  the  Church  of  Scotland 
and  the  Reformed  churches  of  the  Continent  might  be 
secured.  It  was  intended  that  it  should  include  among 
its  members  adherents  of  all  the  chief  parties  among 
English-speaking  Protestants,  except  the  party  of  arch- 
bishop Laud,  whose  innovations  and  despotic  tendencies 
had  been  one  main  cause  of  the  troubles  in  Church  and 
State.  Parliament  appointed  to  membership  in  this 
synod  121  clergymen  taken  from  the  various  shires  of 
England,  ten  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  twen- 
ty of  the  Commons.  The  General  Synod  of  Scotland, 
Aug.  19, 1643,  elected  five  clergymen  and  three  lay  elders 
as  commissioners  to  the  Westminster  Synod.  Tiiese,  it 
will  be  seen,  were  simply  a  committee  raised  by  Parlia- 
ment and  amenable  to  its  authority.  About  twenty  of 
the  members  originally  summoned  were  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  several  of  them  afterwards 
bishops;  but  few  of  the  Episcopal  members  took  their 
seats.     The  bishops  of  the  English  Church  never  ac- 
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knowledged  its  clairns,  and  the  king  forbade  its  sessions 
undiT  I'Xtreme  penalties,  June  22,  ItUS;  but  it  neverthe- 
less l)foame,  if  measured  by  the  far- reaching  conse- 
quc\ices  of  its  work,  the  most  iiiiportaiit  synod  held  in 
the  history  of  the  Kefornied  faith.  The  synod  con- 
vened July  1,  1(543,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  both  houses  of  Parliament.  On  the  opening  of 
the  Assembly  sixty-nine  of  the  clerical  members  were 
in  attendance,  and  at  different  times  ninety-six  of  them 
^vere  present,  though  the  usual  attendance  ranged  be- 
tween sixty  and  eiglity.  The  great  body  of  the  mem- 
bers, both  clerical  and'  lay,  were  Presbyterians;  ten  or 
twelve  were  Independents  or  Congregationalists ;  and 
live  or  six  styled  themselves  Erastians.  Nearly  or  quite 
all  were  Calvinists.  The  purposes  for  which,  according 
to  the  ordinance,  the  Assembly  was  convoked  were,  as 
above  stated,  to  vindicate  the  doctrine  of  the  Ciiurcli 
of  England,  and  to  recommend  such  further  reformation 
of  her  (iiscii)line,  liturgy,  and  government  as  might  ''  be 
agreeable  to  God's  holy  word,  and  most  apt  to  procure 
and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Church  at  home,  and 
nearer  agreement  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  oth- 
er Reformed  churches  abroad."  But  when  the  Parlia- 
ment, feeling  their  need  of  Scottish  aid,  acceded  to  the 
S(>lemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  urged  the  Scotch  to 
semi  their  deputies  to  the  Assembly,  its  objects  were  ex- 
teinlcd ;  and,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  covenanted  uni- 
formity, it  was  empowered  to  prepare  a  new  confession 
of  faith  and  catechism,  as  well  as  directories  for  public 
worship  and  Church  government,  which  might  be  adopt- 
ed by  all  the  churches  represented.  It  retained  to  the 
last,  however,  its  advisory  character.  The  Church  of 
Scotland  threw  all  its  intlueiice  in  favor  of  strict  Cal- 
vinism and  Presbyteriaiiism.  Before  electing  delegates 
to  the  Westminster  Assembh',  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  Parliament,  it  adopted,  Aug.  17,  1(143,  the  so- 
called  Solemn  League  and  (Covenant  [see  Covf.NANT, 
Solemn  League  and],  which  boinid  the  Scottish  na- 
tion to  the  defence  of  the  Reformed  religion  in  Scotland, 
the  furtherance  of  the  Reformation  in  England  and  Ire- 
laud  in  doctrine,  worship.  Church  organization,  and  dis- 
cipline; the  establishing  of  ecclesiastical  and  religious 
uniformity  in  the  three  reahris;  the  extirpation  of  papa- 
cy and  prelacy,  of  heresy  and  all  ungodliness ;  and  the 
support  of  all  the  rights  of  Parliament  and  of  the  right- 
ful authority  of  the  king.  This  document  was  imme- 
diately transmitted  to  Parliament,  and  thence  to  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  and  was  fonnally  endorsed  b_v 
each  of  those  bodies,  but  was  condemned  by  the  king. 
The  Assembly  sought  to  gain  the  fraternal  sympathies 
of  tlie  Reformed  churches  on  the  Continent  also,  and  to 
that  end  addressed  to  them  circular  letters  which  drew 
forth  more  or  less  favorable  responses,  and  which  the 
king  endeavored  to  neutralize  by  issuing  a  manifesto  in 
Latin  and  English,  in  which  he  denied  the  intention 
charged  upon  him  of  re-establishing  the  papacy  in  his 
realm. 

The  opening  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  William 
Twisse,  who  had  been  chosen  |)rolocutor,  and  immedi- 
ately thereafter  the  Assembly  was  constituted  in  the 
Chapel  of  Henry  VII.  The  meetings  continued  to  be 
held  in  this  chapel  till  after  the  arrival  of  the  Scottish 
commissioners,  and  were  chieHy  occnpieil  with  the  re- 
vision of  the  first  tifteen  of  the  "Articles."  On  Sept. 
15  four  Scottish  ministers  and  two  lay  assessors  were, 
by  a  warrant  from  the  Parliament,  admitted  to  seats  in 
the  Assembly,  but  without  votes,  as  commissioners  from 
the  Ciuirch  of  Scotland.  The  Solemn  League  and  Cov- 
enant, binding  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  the  two  na- 
tions into  a  union,  had  been  passed  in  Scotland,  Aug.  17, 
was  subsequently  accepted  by  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly, and  ordered  by  the  English  Parliament  to  be  print- 
ed, Sept.  21,  and  subscribed  Sept.  25,  when  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  the  Scottish  commissioners  and  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  met  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mar- 
garet, Westminster.  The  House  of  Lords  took  the 
"  Covenant"  Oct.  15, 


The  manner  of  proceeding  is  thus  described  by  Bail- 
lie,  one  of  the  Scotch  commissioners:  "We  meet  every 
day  of  the  week  but  Saturday.  .  .  .  Ordinarily  there  will 
be  present  al)out  threescore  of  their  divines.  These  are 
ilividcd  into  three  committees;  in  one  whereof  every 
man  is  a  member.  No  man  is  excluded  who  pleases  to 
come  to  any  of  the  three.  Every  cominittee,  as  the 
Parliament  gives  order  in  writing  to  take  any  purpose 
into  consideration,  takes  a  portion,  and  in  their  after- 
noon meeting  prepares  matters  for  the  Assembly,  sets 
down  their  mind  in  distinct  propositions  with  texts  of 
Scripture.  After  the  prayer,  JNIr.  Bylield,  the  scribe, 
reads  the  propositions  and  Scriptures,  whereupon  the 
Assembly  debates  in  a  most  grave  and  orderly  way. 
No  man  is  called  up  to  speak;  but  who  stands  up  of  his 
own  accord,  he  speaks,  so  l(»ng  as  he  will,  without  inter- 
ruption. . . .  Tliey  harangue  long  and  learnedly.  They 
stiiily  the  questions  well  beforehand,  and  prepare  their 
speeches,  but  withal  the  men  are  exceedingly  prompt 
and  well-s|)oken.  I  do  marvel  at  the  very  accurate  and 
extemporal  replies  that  rq^ny  of  them  usually  make." 

The  question  of  Church  government  occasioned  the 
most  difficulty,  and  seemed  for  a  time  impossible  to  be 
settled.  Many  of  the  most  learned  divines  who  were 
entirely  on  the  side  of  Parliament  were  yet  in  favor  of 
what  they  termed  primitive  episcopacy,  or  the  system 
in  which  the  presbyters  and  their  president  governed 
the  churches  in  common.  Then  there  were  the  Scotch 
commissioners  and  the  more  radical  Puritans  who  were 
at  the  opposite  extreme;  and,  in  order  to  reach  a  con- 
clusion, these  differences  must  be  reconciled.  It  was 
accomplished  after  inuch  discussion  and  long  delay  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government. 

The  suiijects  relating  to  the  form  of  public  worship 
and  the  statement  of  doctrines  occasioned  less  difficulty. 
Early  in  1()44  each  of  these  was  assigned  to  a  small 
committee  for  the  preparation  of  materials,  after  which 
they  were  to  be  brought  first  before  the  larger  com- 
mittees and  then  before  the  Assembly.  The  IHredoi-y 
for  I'liblic  Worship  was  prepared  in  1G44.  The  ques- 
tion of  Church  Goveriunent,  so  far  as  it  referred  to  or- 
dination, was  submitted  to  Parliament  April  20,  U)44, 
and  ratified  by  that  body  Oct.  2.  the  same  year.  This 
Directory  was  completed  during  the  following  year,  but 
the  printing  of  it  was  delayed  till  1647.  In  1(145  to 
1G46  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  elaborated,  and  finally 
put  into  tiie  shape  in  which  it  is  still  printed  in  Scot- 
land. The  Larf/er  Catechism  was  sent  to  the  House  of 
Commons  Oct.  22,  1(>47;  the  Shorter  Catechism,  Nov. 
25,  the  same  year.  In  the  autumn  of  1048  both  houses 
of  Parliament  ordered  the  printing  and  publishing  of 
the  Shorter  Catechism,  but  the  House  of  Lords  was  dis- 
continued before  it  had  acted  on  the  /Airf/er  Catechism. 

The  other  papers  issued  by  the  Assembly  consisted 
onh'  of  admonitions  to  Parliament  and  the  nation,  con- 
troversial tracts,  letters  of  foreign  churches,  etc.  The 
last  of  the  Scotch  commissioners  left  the  Assembly  Nov. 
9,  1647.  On  Feb.  22,  1649,  after  it  had  held  1163  sit- 
tings, lasting  each  from  9  o'clock  A.M.  to  2  P.^I..  the 
Parliament,  by  an  ordinance,  changed  what  remained 
of  the  Assembly  into  a  committee  for  trying  and  exam- 
ining ministers,  and  in  this  form  it  continued  to  hold 
weekly  sittings  until  the  dissolution  of  the  "Long  Par- 
liament," April  20,  1()53. 

A  monthly  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  regularly 
held  in  union  with  the  houses  of  Parliament.  In  this 
time  it  had  framed  and  adopted  a  complete  standard  of 
doctrine,  government,  and  worship  for  the  Reformeil 
churches  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Its  labors  were  ap- 
proved by  Parliament,  and  their  results  elevated  into 
laws  of  the  State,  though  with  certain  modifications  in 
the  disciplinary  arrangements,  A  perfect  execution  of 
these  decrees  was,  however,  impossible,  because  a  large 
number  of  the  English  people  adhered  to  the  Episcopal 
estal)lishment  and  liturgy,  and  the  great  majority  of 
Irishmen  were  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Scotland 
alone  gave  them  an  unqualified  obedience,  which  has 
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been  continued  almost  intact  down  to  the  present  day. 
From  Scotland  the  Westminster  standards  were  trans- 
mitted, with  unimportant  modifications  of  statement, 
to  the  diflferent  Presbyterian  bodies  of  Nortli  America. 
After  completing  its  labors,  the  synod  was  perpetuated 
in  the  character  of  a  board  of  examination  and  ordina- 
tion until  March  25.  1G52,  when  tlie  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament by  Cromwell  ended  its  existence,  without  any 
formal  adjournment  having  been  had. 

The  official  records  of  the  Assembly  are  supposed  to 
have  been  lost  in  the  great  tire  of  London  in  llJOG, 
though  it  is  said  that  Dr.  McCrie,  the  younger,  recov- 
ered a  portion  of  them.  Extensive  private  reports  by 
members  of  the  synod  are  yet  extant,  however,  e.  g. 
Lightfoot's  Journal  of  the  ProceediiM/s  of  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  (Lond.  1824),  Robert  Baillie's  Letters,  amX 
three  manuscript  volumes  of  Goodwin's  Notes.  Claren- 
don's History  of  the  Puritan  Rebellion  is  biassed  and  in- 
sufficient: but  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  pt.  iii,  ch. 
ii-x,  has  a  very  full  and,  upon  the  whole,  trustworthy 
report.  See  also  Hetherington,  Histoiy  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  of  Divines  (Edinb.  1843;  N.  Y.  1866) ; 
History  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  (Presb. 
Board  of  Publ.,  Phila.  1841) ;  Minutes  of  the  Sessions  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  (Edinb.  1874); 
(xillespie  (  Worls,  vol.  ii  ),  Notes  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Assembly  of  Divines  (ibid.  1844);  Fuller,  Church 
History,  and  Worthies  of  Enylund ;  Palmer,  Noncon- 
formists' Memorial ;  Price,  History  of  Protestant  Non- 
conformity ;  Hetherington,  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland;  Reid,  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ireland;  ^toughton,  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England ; 
Rutherford,  Letters ;  Hanbury,  Historical  Memorials  of 
the  Independents;  Brook,  Zices  of  the  Puritans;  Reed, 
Lives  of  the  Westminster  Divines ;  Wraith,  Lives  of  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  Divines  ;  Wood,  A  thence  Oxonienses ; 
Marsden,  Early  and  Later  Puritans;  McCrie,  Annals 
of  English  Presbytery ;  Stanley,  Memorials  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey;  and  Skeats,  History  of  the  Free  Churches 
of  England. 

Westminster  Catechism.  These  are  two  in 
number,  the  Larger  Catechism  being  designed  for  use 
in  public  worship,  the  Shoiier  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young.  They  are  probably,  next  to  the  Heidelbei'g  Cate- 
chism, the  most  widely  circulated  of  Reformed  catechisms, 
and  differ  from  it  in  being  more  decidedly  Calvinistic,  and 
more  logical  in  arrangement  and  intelligible  in  state- 
ment. The  substance  of  the  questions  is  steadily  re- 
peated in  the  answers,  and  the  use  of  the  third  person 
is  maintained  throughout.  The  Shorter  Catechism  is 
simply  an  abridgment  of  the  Larger. 

■Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  that  body 
of  doctrines  proposed  by  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and 
adopted  by  Parliament  in  1646  as  the  creed  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  and  now  the  doctrinal  basis  of  almost  all 
Presbyterian  churches.  A  committee,  consisting  of 
about  twcnty-fi\'^  members,  was  appointed  by  the  As- 
sembh'  "to  prepare  matter  for  a  joint  Confession  of 
Faith"  about  Aug.  20, 1644.  The  matter  was  prepared, 
in  part  at  least,  by  this  committee,  and  the  digesting  of 
it  into  a  formal  draught  was  intrusted  to  a  smaller  com- 
mittee on  May  12, 1645.  The  debating  of  the  separate 
articles  began  July  7, 1645,  and  on  the  following  day  a 
committee  of  three  (afterwards  increased  to  five)  was 
appointed  to  "take  care  of  the  wording  of  the  Confes- 
sion" as  the  articles  should  be  adopted  in  the  Assembly. 
On  .July  16  the  committee  reported  the  heads  of  the 
Confession,  and  these  were  distributed  to  the  three  large 
committees  to  be  elaborated  and  prepared  for  discussion. 
All  were  repeatedly  read  and  debated  in  the  most  thor- 
ough manner  possible  in  the  Assembly.  On  Sept.  25, 
I64(),  a  part  of  the  Confession  was  finally  passed,  and  on 
Dec.  4  the  remainder  received  the  sanction  of  the  As- 
sembly, when  the  whole  was  presented  to  the  Parlia- 
m&nx.  That  body  ordered  tlie  printing  of  six  hundred 
copies  for  the  use  of  members  of  Parliament  and  of  the 


Assembh',  and  that  Scripture  proofs  should  be  added  to 
the  Confession,  which  was  accordingly  done.  In  1647 
the  Confession  was  approved  by  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  the  form  in  which  it  had  passed  the  Assembly,  and 
it  was  ratified  afterwards  by  the  Scotch  Parliament. 
It  was  passed  by  the  luiglish  Parliament  in  1618,  under 
the  title  oi  Articles  of  Christian  Religion,  but  with  cer- 
tain changes.  The  basis  of  the  Confession  is  doubtless 
those  Calvinistic  articles  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  prepared  by  Usher,  and  in  1615  were  adopted  by 
the  convocation  of  the  Irish  Church. 

In  the  formation  of  this  symbol  the  Assembly  at  first 
undertook  to  revise  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  An- 
glican Church,  and  proceeded  with  that  work  until  fif- 
teen articles  had  been  revamped  with  elements  of  a 
more  pronounced  Calvinistic  character  and  provided 
with  Scripture  proofs.  The  only  important  change 
made  in  this  process  was  the  omission  of  Article  VIII, 
concerning  the  authority  of  the  three  oecumenical  S)'m- 
bols.  The  intention  of  the  synod  was  to  ground  every 
statement  directly  on  Scripture  as  the  only  rule  of  faith, 
while  the  Church  of  England,  under  Edward  VI  and 
Elizabeth,  conceded  to  Catholic  tradition,  if  not  in  con- 
flict with  Scripture,  a  regulative  authority.  The  Scot- 
tish commissioners,  however,  induced  the  Assembly  to 
undertake  the  formation  of  an  entirely  new  symbol. 

In  the  order  and  titles  of  many  of  its  chapters,  as  well 
as  in  the  language  of  whole  sections  or  subdivisions  of 
chapters,  and  in  many  single  phrases  occurring  through- 
out the  Confession,  the  Westminster  divines  seem  to 
have  followed  the  articles  adopted  by  the  Irish  convo- 
cation. They  very  seldom  determined  points  which 
that  bod}-  had  left  open.  Their  purpose  was  to  express 
their  views  in  such  a  way  as  to  obviate  objections  and 
secure  union  rather  than  division.  Hence  they  intro- 
duced nothing  into  the  Confession  which  had  not  been 
taught  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  before. 

The  Confession,  under  the  title  of  The  Humble  Advice 
of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  now  by  Authority  of  Paiiia- 
ment  sitting  at  Westminster,  concerning  a.  Confession  of 
Faith,  etc.,  was  printed  in  London  in  December,  1646, 
without  proofs,  and  in  May,  1647,  with  proofs,  for  the 
use  of  the  houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Assembly.  A 
copy  of  this  last  edition  was  taken  to  Scotland  by  the 
commissioners,  and  from  it  three  hundred  copies  were 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  (ieneral  Assembly  there.  Af- 
ter being  approved  by  that  body,  it  was  published  in 
Scotland  with  the  title  of  The  Confession  of  Faith 
Agreed  upon  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  etc.,  and  while 
the  House  of  Commons  were  still  considering  it,  a  Lon- 
don bookseller  brought  it  out  imder  the  same  title  in 
1648.  In  the  same  year  it  was,  with  the  omission  of 
parts  of  ch.  xx  and  xxiv,  and  the  whole  of  ch.  xxx  and 
xxxi,  and  with  some  miiuite  verbal  alterations,  ap- 
proved by  the  two  houses,  and  published  under  the  title 
Articles  of  Christian  Religion,  Approved  and  Passed.by 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  after  Advice  had  icith  the 
Assembly  of  Divines,  etc.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
legal  sanction,  the  latter  form  is  not  common;  and  the 
Confession  continues  to  be  printed  in  Great  Britain  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  drawn  by  the  Assembly  and 
approved  by  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  Confession  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  Calvinistic 
symbols.  It  is  clear,  incisive,  compressed,  and  provided 
throughout  with  Scripture  proofs.  It  treats  in  thirt}'- 
three  chapters  of  all  the  important  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, beginning  with  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  ride 
of  faith,  and  ending  with  the  Last  Judgment.  It  has 
almost  entirely  superseded  the  Confessio  Scotica  of  1560, 
and  is  in  use  among  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Great 
Britain  and  its  colonies,  as  well  as  of  orthodox  Congre- 
gationalists  and  Independents.  In  America  the  Confes- 
sion is  received  by  all  similar  bodies,  with  the  exception 
of  Article  III  of  ch.xxiii,  which  treats  of  the  civil  power, 
and  is  altered  to  conform  to  American  conditions. 

For  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession  and  their  expo- 
sition, see  Cunningham,  Historical  Theology  (1862)-, 
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Hodge,  Commentai-y  on  the  Confession  of  Faith  (18G9); 
Shaw,  Exposition  of  the  Westminstei-  Confession  <f  Faith 
(1847);  Stark, irc^VwiVs-^rrwf/pMfOH ('2(1  ed.Loiul.  1864). 

Westminster  Directory  i-on  thk  Plblic  Wok- 
ship  OK  God  contains  \w  forrnulas,  but  merely  general 
directions  for  tlio  guidance  of  the  worship  of  the  Church. 
Parliament  substituted  tliis  Director;/  for  the  Anglican 
liturgy,  but  the  latter  was  restored  on  the  accession  of 
Charles  II,  and  Scotland  alone  retained  the  Westminster. 

"Westminster  Form  ok  Pkesbyterial  Church 

(JOVKUNMKN  r     AND    OK    OkDINATION    OF     MiMSTKKS. 

The  niemliers  of  the  synoil  were  at  first  inclined,  as 
a  general  thing,  to  content  themselves  with  restoring 
apostolical  or  primitive  simplicity  in  the  Episcopal 
Church ;  but,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners and  tlie  adoption  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Cov- 
enant, the  synod  became  predominantly  Presbyterian 
in  its  views.  The  Presbyterial  constitution  was  recog- 
nised as  originating  with  Christ  and  being  the  only 
scriptural  form  of  Churcli  organization.  Toleration  was 
opposed,  and  uniformity  was  strenuously  insisted  on. 
Liberty  of  conscience  was  stigmatized  as  the  outgrowth 
of  blameworthy  indifference  and  betrayal  of  the  truth. 
In  these  tenets  the  majority  was  zealously  opposed, 
however,  by  the  Independents  led  b)'  Dr.  Thomas  (lood- 
win,  who  insisted  upon  the  divine  right  of  each  congre- 
gation to  govern  itself  under  the  Word  of  (Jod  ;  and  by 
the  Erastians,  who  wislied  to  relegate  the  power  to 
punish  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  offences  altogether 
to  tlie  secular  authorities,  and,  in  general,  advocated  the 
subordination  of  the  Church  to  the  State  as  the  only 
trustworthy  means  for  doing  away  with  spiritual  tyran- 
ny and  also  of  obviating  ail  conflict  between  Church 
and  State.  The  leaders  of  the  Erastian  party  were  tlie 
celebrated  Orientalists  and  antiquarians  Lightfoot  and 
Selden,  etc.  When  the  Presbyterian  party  prevailed, 
the  Independents  and  Erastians  withdrew  from  the 
synod;  but  Parliarrtent  adopted  the  Scotch-Presbyteri- 
an constitution  with  an  Erastian  proviso,  and  with  the 
declaration  that  it  should  be  set  aside  if,  after  trial,  its 
provisions  should  be  found  impracticable.  The  event 
l)roved  that  iMigland  was  not  ripe  for  such  a  Church 
organization.  Independency  and  other  forms  of  dis- 
sent contpiered  the  Westminster  Assembly  and  made 
an  end  of  all  its  endeavors  towards  conformity. 

Weston,  David,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Nortli  Middleborough,  Mass.,  Jan.  26, 1836,  and 
was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of 
1859,  and  of  the  Newton  Theological  Institution  in  the 
class  of  1862.  Soon  after  graduating  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Pleasant  Street  Baptist  Ciiurch,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  where  he  remained  nearly  eight  years.  He 
resigned  on  account  of  his  health,  and  for  two  years 
was  the  principal  of  the  Worcester  Academy.  For  a 
short  time  he  was  pastor  of  the  Central  Baptist  Church 
in  Salem.  Mass.,  from  which  place  he  removed  to  Ham- 
ilton, N.  Y.,  having  accepted  an  appointment  as  profess- 
or in  JIadison  University.  His  instruction  was  in  ec- 
clesiastical history  in  the  theological  department,  and 
civil  history  in  the  collegiate  department.  After  a  ser- 
vice of  two  years  and  a  iialf,  lie  died,  Feb.  21,  1875. 
Dr.  Weston  i)ublished  a  revised  and  valuable  edition 
of  Backus's  History  of  the  Baptists  in  New  Enrjland. 
(J.C.S.) 

Weston,  Edward,  D.D.,  an  eminent  lioman 
Catholic  di\  ine.  was  liorn  in  London  about  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century.  He  spent  about  five  years  at  Oxford, 
studying  in  Lincoln  College  and  in  the  private  school 
of  Dr.  .John  Chase;  studied  subsequently  six  years  at 
I{ome  and  sonic  lime  ai  l.'heims;  tauglit  divinity  at  the 
latter  place  and  at  Douay  from  1592  until  about  1602; 
afterwards  went  on  a  mission  to  England,  where  he  re- 
mained some  time;  returned  to  Douay  in  1612;  became 
canon  of  the  collegiate  Church  of  St.  Mary  at  Bruges, 
in  Flanders,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  until  his 
death,  in  1634.     He  was  the  author  of  several  works. 


among  which  are,  Institutiones  de  Triplici  Hominis  Of- 
fcio,  ex  Notione  ipsius  Naturali.  Morali.  ac  Theoloi/ica 
(1602): — Triall  of  Christian  Truth  by  the  Rules  of  the 
Vertues  (Douay,  1614): — and  Theairum  Vitae  Civilis  uc 
Saci-(v,  etc.  (1626). 

Weston,  Hugo,  an  English  divine  of  the  16th 
century,  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire.  He  was  educated 
at  Baliol  College,  Oxford;  became  proctor  of  Oxford  in 
1537,  was  rector  of  Lincoln  College  in  1537-38,  elected 
IMargaret  professor  of  divinity  in  1540,  became  rector 
of  St.  Botolph's  in  1543,  archdeacon  of  Cornwall  in  1547, 
dean  of  Westminster  in  1553,  archdeacon  of  Colchester 
ill  the  same  year,  dean  of  Windsor  in  1556,  was  de- 
prived of  his  preferments  by  cardinal  Pole  for  alleged 
immorality  in  1557,  and  died  in  1558.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of,  Oratio  coram  Patribus  et  Clero,  A  nno  Primo 
Mnrire  (1553) : — Disputations  with  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and 
Latimer  in  the  Divinity  School,  Oxford  (1554).  See  Al- 
libone.  Dirt,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  utliors,  s.  v. 

Weston,  John  Equality,  a  Bajitist  minister, 
was  born  in  Amherst,  N.  IL,  Oct.  13,  1796.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1822,  and  in  1827  was  ordained 
jiastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  East  Cainbridge,  a  re- 
lation which  continued  until  his  ileath,  July  2,  1831. 
In  1819,  in  connection  with  Mr.  True,  he  started  the 
first  Baptist  newspaper  in  America,  the  Christian  Watch- 
mitn.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  vi, 
713. 

Weston,  John  "W.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  near  Easton,  Md.,  Jan.  1,  1839.  He  was 
converted  in  1856;  soon  began  preaching,  and  in  18(!2 
was  received  into  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  and  in  it 
worked  with  great  zeal  and  (iilelity.  He  died  in  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  April  23,  1877.  Mr.  Weston  was  a  good 
jireacher,  a  skilful  workman,  and  an  upright  man.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1878,  p.  22. 

"Weston,  Stephen  (1),  an  English  prelate,  was 
born  at  Farnbontugh,  Berkshire,  in  1665.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  at  King'sCollege,Caml>ri(lge,  where  he 
graduated  in  1686;  became  a  fellow  of  both  colleges;  was 
for  some  time  assistant  and  then  under-master  of  Eton 
School;  became  vicar  of  ]Ma|)le-DLirham,  Oxfordsliire; 
was  collated  to  a  stall  in  Ely  in  1715;  became  arch- 
deacon of  Cornwall;  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Exeter 
Dec.  28,  1724;  and  died  Jan.  16, 1741  or  1742.  In  1749 
two  volumes  of  his  Sermons  appeared,  published  by 
bishop  Sherlock.     See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Weston,  Stephen  (2),  an  English  clergyman 
and  Oriental  scholar,  was  born  at  Exeter  in  1747.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford ; 
became  fellow  of  his  college,  took  orders  in  the  Cinirch 
of  England,  held  the  living  of  JMamhead  (1777-90),  that 
of  Hempston,  Devonshire  (1786-90),  and  afterwards  de- 
voted himself  to  Continental  travel  and  literature,  be- 
coming distinguished  as  a  classical  and  Oriental  schol- 
ar. He  died  in  London,  Jan.  8,  1830.  His  published 
works  include  translations  from  the  Chinese  and  Per- 
sian, Specimen  of  the  Conformity  of  the  European  rvith 
the  Oriental  Lnnyuages  (1802): — Fragments  of  Oriental 
Literature  (1807) : — Sunday  Lessotis  throughout  the  Year 
(1808-9)  : — Specimen  of  a  Chinese  Dictionary  (1812)  :  — 
Annotation.i  on  Certain  Passages  in  the  Psalms,  with 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Titles  (1824): — besides  several  works 
on  travel.  See  (Lond.)  (Jentleman's  Magazine,  1830,  i, 
370. 

Weston,  "WilHam,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
born  aliont  1700.  He  graduated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow,  ami  was  many 
years  rector  of  Campden,  (iloucestershirc  where  he  died 
in  1760.  He  was  the  author  of,  Inquiry  into  the  Rejection 
of  the  Christian  Miracles  by  the  Heathen  (1746): — Dis- 
sertations on  Some  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Wonders  of 
Antiquity  (1748) : — Safety  and  Perpetuity  of  the  British 
State  (1759)  -.—New  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  (1762) :— and 
other  works. 
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"Westphal,  Georg  Christian  Erhard,  a  Prot- 
estant theologian  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1757  at, 
Quedlinburg-.  He  studied  at  Jena  anil  Halle.  After 
completing  his  studies,  he  acted  for  some  time  as  pri- 
vate tutor.  In  1775  he  was  ajipointed  teacher  at  the 
Quedlinburg  g3'mnasium,  and  in  1779  was  called  as 
second  pastor  to  Halberstadt.  In  17X5  he  went  to  Hal- 
le, was  made  member  of  consistory  in  1805,  and  died 
Dec.  2,  1808.  Besides  a  number  of  iSermo7is  which  he 
published,  he  translated  the  histories  of  Livy  and  Vale- 
rius jNIaximus  into  German.  See  During,  Liie  deutschen 
Kdiizdrcdiier,  p.  566  sq.      (B.  P.) 

Westphal,  Joachim,  a  zealous  and  uncompro- 
mising Lutheran  polemic  and  Flacianist,  was  born  at 
Hamburg  in  1510  or  1511.  He  was  educated  at  Wit- 
tenberg under  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  elsewhere, 
and  after  various  vicissitudes  settled,  in  1541.  as  pastor 
in  his  native  city.  When  the  disputes  consequent  on 
the  Leipsic  Interim  broke  out,  he  united  with  Flacius 
and  liis  party,  and  published  his  first  work,  against 
JMelaucthon  and  Wittenberg,  under  the  title  IJinf.  T'i- 
iiili  Aurei  Aaronis  Exod.  xxxii,  ad  Nostra  Tempora  et 
Control:  A  ccommodata  (Magdeb.  1549).  A  second  work 
incident  to  the  Adiaphoristic  controversy,  and  discuss- 
ing the  advisability  of  allowing  the  adiaphora  as  a  less- 
er evil  than  rejecting  them,  issued  from  his  pen  in  the 
following  year,  entitled  Krp/icdtio  GeneraUs  Sententiie 
quod  e  dtiobus  Mails  Minus  Kliycndum  sit,  ex  qua  Qiii- 
ris  Eruditus  Intelligere  Potest  quod,  in  Controv.  de  A  di- 
apk.  Sequendum  aut  Fugiendum  sit.  In  the  Osiandrian 
disputes  he  was  associated  with  Johann  Aepin  in  the 
judgment  returned  by  Hamburg,  etc.,  theologians  to 
duke  Albert  of  Prussia  on  Osiander's  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication (Magdeb.  1553).  It  is  also  probable  that  in  the 
Majoristic  controversy  he  composed  the  harsh  opinion 
of  the  Hamburg  theologians  respecting  Major's  doctrine 
of  the  necessitj'  of  good  works  to  salvation.  His  prin- 
cipal field  of  battle,  however,  was  the  sacramental  dis- 
jHite,  in  which  he  defended  extreme  Lutheran  ortho- 
doxy against  Swiss  and  Philippist  latitudinarianism. 
Peter  Martyr  had  denied  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  elements  of  the  Lord's  snp]ier,  at  Oxford,  1549, 
and  Calvin  and  Farel  avowed  similar  views  in  the  Con- 
sensus Tiffiireiisis  of  that  year,  issued  by  them  in  con- 
junction with  the  clergy  of  Zurich.  An  extract  from 
Martyr's  lectures  was  soon  afterwards  published  (Tiguri, 
1552)  by  J.  Wolphius,  in  which  the  editor  claimed  that 
Luther's  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper  had  been  thor- 
oughly destroyed.  Westphal  at  once  issued  in  reply, 
and  also  as  an  attack  upon  the  Philippists,  who  agreed 
more  nearly  with  the  Swiss  than  the  Lutheran  view,  a 
Farrago  .  .  .  Opinionum  de  Carta  Domini,  etc.  (Magdeb. 
1552).  In  1553  he  repeated  the  effort  by  publishing 
Recta  Fides  de  Coma  Domini  ex  Verbis  Apostoli  Pauli 
et  Evangel,  (ibid.).  At  this  juncture  Mary  of  England 
had  expelled  the  congregation  of  French  and  Nether- 
landish exiles  formed  by  John  ii  Lasco  in  London,  and 
they  were  seeking  a  refuge  in  North  (iermany.  which 
was  everywhere  denied  them.  Westphal  held  a  disputa- 
tion with  Micronius,  one  of  their  preachers,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly zealous  in  opposing  them.  In  1554  he  pub- 
lished a  third  book  against  the  Reformed  doctrines  of 
the  sacrament  under  the  title  Collectanea  Sentent.  D. 
A  urel.  A  ugiistin.  de  C«na  Domini,  etc.,  in  which  he  trieil 
to  show  that  the  Swiss  view  has  no  support  in  the  ut- 
terances of  Augustine.  This  work,  reinforced  by  in- 
dignation growing  out  of  the  author's  treatment  of 
a  Lasco  and  his  lieformed  adherents,  drew  out  a  reply 
from  Calvin,  under  date  of  Nov.  28,  1554  {Defensio  Sa- 
ner, et  Orthoddxw  Doctr.  de  Sacrament,  etc.),  which  was 
written  in  a  style  of  proud  and  haughty  depreciation 
of  the  adversary  it  was  designed  to  demolish.  A  rapid 
interchange  of  writings  followed,  in  the  course  of  wliich 
Lasco,  Bullinger,  and  Beza  became  involved  in  the 
dispute.  As  a  final  effort  to  defeat  his  opponents, 
West|)hal  wrote  to  various  churches  in  Lower  Saxony 
to  unite  them  in  a  league  against  the  Switzers,  and  re- 


ceived from  many  of  them  statements  of  their  belief, 
which  he  published  under  the  title  Confessio  Fidei  di 
Eucharistim  Sacramento,  etc.  (jNIagdeb.  1557),  The 
leaders  of  the  strict  Lutheran  party,  e.  g.  Brentius,  An- 
drea, Schnepf,  Paul  von  Eitzen,  etc.,  also  came  to  his 
support.  After  1560  Westphal  withdrew  from  the  are- 
na of  religious  controversy.  He  acted  as  superintend- 
ent of  Hamburg  from  1562  to  1571,  and  in  the  latter 
3'ear  was  appointed  to  that  office.  He  died  Jan.  16, 
1574.  See  the  Corpus  Reformatorum,  (ibid.  1840-42),  cd. 
Bretschneider,  vol.  vii,  viii,  ix ;  Gieseler,  Kirchengesch. 
(Bonn,  1853),  iii,  2,  1  ;  Moller,  Flenshurg.  Cimhria.  Lite- 
rata  (Hauau,  1744),  p.  641-649;  Herzog,  Real-Enci/klop. 
s.v. 

"Westphalia,  Pp:ace  of  (also  known  as  the  Peace 
of  Mii/isler).  Tiiis  title  designates  the  treaty  which 
brought  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (q.  v.)  to  a  conclusion 
in  1648,  and  which  was  drawn  up  in  the  Westphalian 
cities  of  jMiinster  and  Osnaburg.  The  Peace  of  Prague, 
May  20  (30),  1635,  concluded  between  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand II  and  the  elector  John  George  of  Saxony,  was 
designed  to  extend  amnesty  to  Protestants  over  the 
whole  empire,  excepting  Bohemia,  the  Palatinate,  and 
various  individual  princes  and  nobles  (see  the  imperial 
patent  of  June  12,  1635) ;  but  these  exceptions,  and  the 
successes  of  the  Swedish  armies,  together  with  the  di- 
rect intervention  of  France  in  the  war,  prevented  the 
consummation  of  the  proposed  peace,  and  constrained 
the  emperor  to  convoke  a  general  diet  to  meet  at  l{atis- 
bon  in  1840.  A  more  important  congress  of  deputies 
from  the  different  contending  powers  was  assembled, 
however,  at  about  the  same  time  in  Hamburg,  whose 
deliberations  resulted  in  the  signing  of  preliminaries  of 
peace,  Dec.  15  (25),  1641.  The  settling  of  these  pre- 
liminaries was  rendered  difficult  by  the  conflicting  views 
of  the  French  and  Swedes,  and  the  suspicions  they  en- 
tertained respecting  each  other;  and  the  preliminaries 
themselves  merely  designated  the  'places  and  dates  for 
the  holding  of  a  definite  peace  convention,  and  deter- 
mined rules  to  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  safe-con- 
duct and  powers  of  dejiuties.  The  sanction  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  empire  and  of  the  emperor  himself 
to  these  arrangements  was  not  obtained  until  1644,  and 
the  proposed  congress  was  delayed  until  April,  1645. 
The  representatives  of  the  emjjeror,  the  states  of  the 
empire,  and  the  Swedes  met  at  Osnaburg,  and  those 
of  the  emperor,  the  French,  and  other  foreign  powers 
at  Mlinster.  Each  convention  was  to  become  a  party 
to  whatever  decisions  might  be  reached  in  either  place, 
and  neither  convention  was  authorized  to  conclude  a 
separate  peace.  The  negotiations,  which  were  protract- 
ed during  more  than  three  years,  were  greatly  influenced, 
of  course,  by  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  war,  which  was 
incessantly  prosecuted  ;  but  the  Osnaburg  convention 
succeeded  in  settling  terms  of  peace,  Aug.  8,  and  the 
Minister  convention  reached  a  like  conclusion,  Sept.  17, 
1648.  The  treaty  was  then  adopted  and  signed  in  a 
general  assembly  of  both  conventions,  Oct.  14  (24),  1648. 
Spain  and  the  United  Netherlands  had  previously  (Jan. 
20  [30],  1648)  reached  an  agreement  at  Mlinster  by 
which  the  independence  of  the  latter  country  was  rec- 
ognised and  its  league  with  Germany  dissolved.  The 
independence  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  already  pro- 
nounced by  the  Peace  of  Basle,  Sept.  22, 1499,  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia. 

The  provisions  of  this  peace  belong  to  our  field  only 
in  so  far  as  they  involve  religious  or  ecclesiastical  in- 
terests.    In  these  respects  they 

1.  Ordain  that  the  demands  of  France,  Sweden,  and 
Hesse-Ciissel  be  salislied.  This  coiitirmed  tlie  supremacy 
of  Prance  over  the  cities  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  and 
established  it  over  Alsace  and  the  principality  of  Hageuati. 
Sweden  obtained  jurisdiction  over  Pomerauia  and  the 
archliishopric  of  Bremen.  These  arrangemenis  involved 
a  transfer  of  ecclesiastical  power  also,  though  with  cer- 
tain exceptions  which  were  iiarticnlarly  specitied. 

2.  Compensate  Brandenburg.  Meckleuhiiig,  and  Bruns- 
WMck-Luiiebuig  for  territory  lust  by  the  arraugenienl  made 
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to  satisfy  France,  etc.,  and  thereby  biing  about  similar 
ecclesiastical  changes  as  are  above  described. 

3.  Declare  a  general  amnesty  and  re.-tiuition  of  ecclesi- 
astical property.  The  year  161S  was  agreed  upon  as  the 
year  to  whose  conditions  a  return  should  be  made;  but 
in  the  application  of  this  rnle  important  exceptions  were 
made,  by  which  the  Roman  Catholic  party  was  benefited. 
A  maiority  of  the  electors  was  secured  to  this  party  ;  a 
portiiJii  of  the  Palatinate  was  transfened  to  Bavaria  in 
the  same  interest;  and  a  somewhat  similar  disposition 
was  made  of  Badeu-Durlach.  In  the  hereditary  states 
of  Austria  the  amnesty  was  practically  deprived  of  all  ef- 
fect by  the  numerous  clauses  and  provisos  with  which  it 
was  hampered.  Wdrlemberg,  on  the  other  hand,  secured 
the  return  of  all  Church  property  of  which  it  had  been  de- 
prived as  a  Protestant  state.  Mecklenburg  also,  and  a 
number  of  estates  which  had  been  excepted  from  the  am- 
nesty of  Prague,  were  benetited  by  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia. A  special  provision  ordered  that  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal status  of  all  adherents  to  the  Augsburg  Confession 

•    should  be  conformed  to  the  conditions  of  1(>24. 

4.  .\rrange  for  the  removal  of  occasions  for  dispute 
between  cluirches.  To  this  end  the  treaty  of  Paseau 
{lart'i)  and  the  religious  peace  of  .Augsburg  were  ratified, 
adherents  to  the  Reformed  confessir)ns  were  accorded 
equal  recognition  with  Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics, 
and  the  rights  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  were 
placed  upon  an  equal  fooling;  the  right  to  the  posses- 
sion of  church  property  was  accorded  to  the  party  which 
held  such  property  on  Jan.  I,  1624;  the  traditional  right 
of  reformation  within  their  own  territories  claimed  by 
rulers  was  regulated,  and  also  the  status  of  persons  who 
belonged  to  One  Church  wliile  the  government  under 
which  they  lived  adhered  to  another  faith;  and  the  lim- 
its of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiciiou  were  paiticularly  defined. 

5.  Do  away  with  political  abuses  growing  out  of  the 
preference  previously  accorded  the  Roman  Catholic  over 
the  Protestant  Church.  The  according  of  territorial  sov- 
ereignty to  the  different  rulers  impaired  the  summuni  im- 
perimn  previously  .iscribed  to  the  emperor,  especially  as 
similar  rights  and  privileges  were  bestowed  on  the  cities, 
etc.,  of  the  empire  ("communitatibusetpagisimmediatis"). 

6.  Take  measures  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty  and  the 
preservation  of  the  peace. 

The  emperor  issued  edicts  designed  to  give  effect  to 
the  treaty  Nov.  7,  1(548,  and  the  parties  to  the  treaty 
e.^cchanged  the  documents  involved  in  its  consumma- 
tion Feb.  8,  1G49.  The  leaders  of  the  respective  armies 
also  had,  since  the  close  of  1G48,  conducted  negotiations 
at  Prague  looking  towards  a  realization  of  the  peace, 
and  this  led  to  a  congress  at  Nuremberg  at  which  the 
three  estates  of  the  empire  (electors,  princes,  and  cities) 
were  represented,  anil  which  passed,  .June  16,  1G50,  a 
general  recess  of  execution.  The  papal  legate,  cardinal 
Fabius  Chigi,  had  protested  against  the  peace,  Oct.  14 
and  26,  and  Innocent  X  followed  with  the  bull  Zelo 
Domus  Dei  of  Nov.  "26,  1648.  It  is  asserted  that  these 
protests  were  only  designed  to  perform  a  duty  which 
the  pope  owed  to  his  position  and  his  conscience,  since 
they  could  under  no  circumstances  exercise  authorita- 
tive influence  over  the  execution  of  the  peace.  The 
treaty  was  confirmed  by  the  diet  of  1654  and  often  af- 
terwards. Its  execution  was,  as  respects  particulars, 
secured  only  through  many  disputes,  and  its  provisions 
have  often  been  violated ;  but  it  has  preserved  its  au- 
thority in  general  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  very  copious  literature  may  be  found  collected 
in  the  list  of  Piltter,  in  Literntur  d.  Staatgrechts,  ii,  420 
sq.,  4i)2  s(j. ;  iii,  69  sq. ;  iv,  128  sq.,  140 ;  id.  Geist  d.  west- 
phdl.  Ffkdeas,  p.  77,  a  complement  of  Senckenberg, 
Darst.  d.  wexlphdl.  Friedens  (Frankfort- on -the -Main, 
1804);  Woltmann,  Gesch.  d.  vjesfphdL  Friedens  (Leips. 
1«08,  2  vols.  8vo).  For  sources  see  Meiern,  A  eta  Pads 
I'liblica,  Ofkr  westphdl.  Friedensverharidlunf/en  u.  Ge- 
.irliir/ite  (Ilanov.  and  (iott,  1734-36);  id.  Ac/a  Pacis 
F.j-ecnt.  Pi/hlicn,  etc.  (Nuremb.  1736  sq.),  and  index  to 
both  collections;  id.  Acta  Comitalia  Ratisbnn.  Annn  1654 
(1738  sq.  );  id.  Imtruimnta  Pacis,  etc.  (Gott.  1738  fol.), 
preface;  Urknnden  der  Friedensschliisse  zu  Miinster  v. 
Osnabruck,  etc.  (Zurich,  1848  ).— Herzog,  Real- Ency- 
klop.  s.  V. 

"Wetenhall  (orWettenhall),  Edwaud,  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman,  was  born  at  Licblicld  in  1636.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford;  became  rector  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford;  minister  of  Longcombe;  can- 
on residentiary  of  E.xeter  in  1667;  removed  to  Ireland 


in  1672;  became  bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross  in  1678;  was 
translated  to  Kilinore  in  161)11;  and  died  in  London  in 
1713.  He  published.  Method  and  Order  for  Private 
pevotion  (1666): — Scripture  Authentic  and  Faith  Cer- 
tain:—  View  of  Our  Lord's  Passion  (1710):— and  other 
works.  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uihors, 
s.  V. 

"WethereH,  William,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
born  in  16(10,  and  became  minister  at  Scitnate  in  1640, 
in  which  capacity  he  continued  until  his  death  in  1684. 

/Wetherill,  Samuel,  a  preacher  of  the  Society  of 
Free  Quakers,  was  born  at  IJurlington,  N. .!.,  in  1713, 
and  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  early  youth,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  a  prominent 
manufacturer  of  that  city  as  well  as  a  preacher.  He 
wrote,  An  Apology  for  the  Reliyious  Society  called  Free 
Quakers : — a  tract  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ: — and  other 
works.  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uihors, 
s.  V. 

Wetmore,  Izrahiah,  an  American  clergyman, 
was  born  in  1729.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1748;  became  minister  at  Huntington,  Conn. ;  and  died 
in  1798.  See  AWibon^,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Au- 
thors, s.  V. 

"Wetmore,  James,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1714.  He 
was  ordained  the  first  Congregational  minister  in  North 
Haven,  Conn.,  in  November,  1718,  but  in  September, 
1722,  declared  in  favor  of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
immediately  went  to  England,  obtained  orders,  and  re- 
turned in  1723  as  catechist  and  assistant  to  the  Rev. 
William  Vesey  of  New  York.  In  1726  he  becatne  rec- 
tor of  the  Church  at  Rye,  N.  Y.,  where  he  continued  un- 
til his  death,  May  15,  1760.  He  published  Quakerism 
a  Judicial  Infatuation,  and  other  controversial  works. 
See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  v,  16. 

■Wette,  WiLHELM  Martin  Leberkciit  de,  an  em- 
inent German  theologian  and  critic,  was  born  .Jan.  12, 
1780,  at  Ulla,  near  Weimar,  where  his  father.  Job.  Au- 
gustin,  was  pastor.  He  began  his  pursuit  of  learning 
at  a  time  when  German  literature  was  in  its  highest 
glory,  and  in  a  region  where  its  foremost  representatives 
sojourned.  In  the  school  at  Buttstiidt  he  was  greatly 
embarrassed  by  lack  of  money.  Thence  he  went  to  the 
gymnasium  at  Weimar,  where  Bcittiger  was  rector  and 
Herder  ephorus.  His  theological  course  was  taken  at 
Jena,  where  Griesbach,  and  still  more  Paulus,  exercised 
a  stimulating  influence  over  him,  and  developed  in  him 
a  taste  for  independent  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

De  Wette's  earliest  essay  in  literature  was  a  critical 
dissertation  on  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  (.Jena,  1805), 
and  his  next,  Contributions  to  New-Test.  Introduction 
(Beitrdr/e  zur  Kinleilun.g  in  das  N.  T.).  In  these  works 
De  Wette  abandoned  the  attempt  to  explain  the  mira- 
cles of  Scripture  as  natural  occurrences,  and  took  the 
ground  that  they  are  mythical  events.  To  establish 
this  position  he  undertook  to  show  that  the  historical 
books  of  the  Bible  are  of  much  more  recent  origin  than 
ecclesiastical  tradition  teaches;  that  especially  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  composed  of  fragments,  the  earliest  of  which 
originated  in  the  time  of  David,  and  the  latest,  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  itself,  in  the  reign  of  .Josiah  ;  and  that 
many  persons  were  engaged  in  the  compilation  of  these 
books.  As  .1.  S.  Vater,  of  Halle,  had  just  published  sim- 
ilar opinions,  De  Wette  was  obliged  to  revise  his  book 
and  delay  its  publication  until  1806,  when  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Beitrdye  in's  A  Ite  Test,  appeared.  The  second 
volume  appeared  in  1807,  and  was  remarkable  for  its 
development  of  the  theory  that  the  Chronicles  are  not 
drawn  from  the  same  source  in  which  the  books  of 
.Samuel  and  Kings  originate;  but  that  the  writer  of  the 
Chronicles  had  made  use  of  Samuel  and  Kings  so  far  as 
they  could  serve  his  purpose,  and  had  arbitrarily  al- 
tered and  made  additions  to  them  in  the  interests  of 
the  Levitical  hierarchy;  and  for  J;he  manner  in  which 
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these  conclusions  are  made  to  react  upon  the  credibility 
ol'  the  I'entateucli.  He  nevertheless  persisted  in  main- 
taiiiins^  the  sacredness  of  the  Scripture  histories,  even 
in  their  mythical  form,  and  insisted  tliat  no  miserable 
pragmatism  should  be  allowed  to  destroy  their  sacred- 
ness. lie  declared  truth  to  be  the  great  law  of  history, 
aiul  the  love  of  truth  to  be  tlie  historian's  first  qualitica- 
tiou;  but  truth  was  for  him  an  ideal,  poetic  abstraction, 
which  had  no  place  either  in  the  rationalism  or  the  su- 
pranaturalism  of  those  days.  His  views  upon  this  sub- 
ject are  given  in  the  article  Beilrd(/e  zur  C/iarakieristik 
lies  I/ebraismus,  in  the  Sfttdien  which  lie  edited  in  com- 
mon with  Creuzer  and  Uaub  (^1807).  He  places  himself 
on  the  side  of  those  who  believe  in  revealed  religion, 
and  regards  Christ  as  the  true  Redeemer  and  the  cen- 
tral fact  in  revelation. 

In  1807  De  ^\'ette  became  professor  of  theology  at 
Heidelberg  after  having  served  as  tutor  at  Jena,  and 
having  received  the  doctorate  of  philosophy.  In  1811 
he  publisiied  a  commentary  on  the  book  of  Psalms  (edi- 
tions in  18"23,  1829,  and  1836),  in  which  he  denied  the 
Davidic  authorship  of  a  number  of  psalms  previously 
ascribed  to  David;  applied  the  references  made  in  cer- 
tain psalms,  by  the  current  exegesis,  to  the  person  of 
Christ  to  less  distant  historical  events;  and  assigned  a 
later  date  than  was  usually  assumed  to  the  Psalms  gen- 
erally. He  was  himself  constrained  to  feel  that  his 
work  was  not  conducive  to  devotional  effects,  and  sub- 
sequently modified  many  of  its  statements,  besides  writ- 
ing a  supplement  on  the  devotional  exposition  of  Psalms 
(Heidelb.  1837).  He  demands  a  strictly  scientific  ex- 
position, and  emphatically  denounces  all  "play  of  pious 
ingenuity."  Christ  is,  in  his  view,  not  foretold  as  a  his- 
torical personage  in  the  Psalms,  though  many  ideal  de- 
scriptions are  there  furnished  which  may  be  utilized 
for  Christoliigical  purposes.  In  1810  he  was  called  to 
the  tlien  newly  founded  University  of  Berlin,  where 
Schleiermacher  became  his  colleague  and  his  colaborer 
in  the  endeavor  to  secure  a  theology  which  might  sat- 
isfy the  demands  of  both  faith  and  science,  though  they 
differed  widely  as  respects  the  application  of  methods. 
Schleiermacher  insisted  on  a  strict  separation  of  philos- 
opliy  from  theology,  yet  persistently  made  use  of  phi- 
losopliy;  De  Wette,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeded  from 
the  theistic  standpoint  of  Kant's  criticism,  and  also  co- 
incided with  Jacobi  in  his  theory  of  the  feelings  in  re- 
ligion. In  methodology  he  wholly  followed  the  philos- 
ophy of  Fries.  Knowledge  and  faith  are  by  him  sharp- 
ly distinguished  from  each  other — the  former  being  a 
matter  of  the  understanding,  and  being  concerned  with 
tinite  things  only.  Infinite  things  are  to  be  apprehend- 
ed by  faith  acting  under  the  form  of  feeling  (devotion, 
enthusiasm,  resignation).  The  religious  consciousness 
is  accordingly  jesthetical  in  character.  The  infinite  is 
symbolically  manifested  in  the  finite,  and  tlie  historical 
revelation  must  be  conceived  of,  in  consequence,  as  a 
symbol.     This  he  held  to  be  true  of  miracles  also. 

De  Wette's  critical  labors,  in  this  period  of  his  life, 
extended  beyond  the  limits  of  exegesis  and  reached 
over  into  systematic  theology.  In  1817  he  published 
the  Lehrbuck  der  hist.-krit.  Einleitiinf)  in  die  konon.  v. 
npokryph.  Biicher  des  Alien  Test.,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  consummation  of  his  critical  progress.  It 
passed  through  seven  editions,  and  was  rated  by  De 
Wette  as  the  most  finished  of  the  productions  of  his 
pen.  In  1826  the  comyilementary  Kinhitinui  in  das  Neiie 
Test,  appeared  (6th  ed.  1860).  Earlier  than  both  of  these 
Introductions  was  his  Lehrbnch  der  hebr.-jiid.  Archd- 
r>%2V,  etc.  (Leips.  1814, 1830,  1842);  and  earlier  still  the 
Commenfatio  de  Morte  Jesu  Chiisti  Expiatoria  (1813). 
In  this,  his  first  book  in  doctrinal  theology,  he  assailed 
the  orthodox  view  of  the  atonement  from  a  new  direc- 
tion. He  represented  the  death  of  Jesus  as  the  tma- 
voidable  consequence  of  liis  moral  action,  and  as  unex- 
pected, but  grandly  met  when  it  was  at  hand.  The 
philosophical  principles  on  which  De  Wette's  theolog- 
ical system  was  built  are  developed  best  of  all  in  his 


little  work  Ueher  Religion  ti.  Tlieolor/ie,  etc.  (Berlin,  181u 
and  1821).  The  first  part  of  iiis  book  on  Ciiristian  doc- 
trine appeared  in  1813,  and  was  devoted  to  Bible  doc- 
trines and  pervaded  by  the  principle  of  "  historical  dc- 
velopuient."  In  1816  lie  published  ])art  ii,  on  ecclesias- 
tical dt)ctrines.  In  liibh-  doctrine  he  distinguished  be- 
tween Hebraism  and  Jiulaism  in  the  OldTtst..  and  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  teaching  of  the  aiiostlcs  in 
the  New.  Church  doctrine  was  not,  to  his  thinking,  a 
finished  prochict,  which  could  undergo  no  alteration  and 
be  developed  no  further;  he  saw  in  it  sim[)ly  a  bond 
of  union  which  binds  together  tliose  who  are  members 
of  the  Church,  but  which  deserves  the  att(  ntion  of  the 
theologian  despite  every  advance  that  may  be  made. 
The  presentation  of  Church  doctrine,  however,  in  these 
books,  was  simidy  that  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The 
author's  own  system  was  not  given  to  the  public  until 
1846.  In  1819  the  Le/nbtick  der  iJofjmaiik  was  followtd 
by  a  Christliche  Sitteidthre  {Chisliun  Ethics)  in  two 
parts,  the  former  of  which  contained  the  system  of  eth- 
ics, and  the  latter  the  history  of  ethics.  In  this  book 
De  Wette  turned  aside  from  the  beaten  track,  in  that 
he  did  not  regard  Christian  ethics  as  a  mere  aggrega- 
tion of  moral  iirescriptions,  but  as  a  life  having  its  root 
in  a  Christian  disposition  of  the  heart.  His  views  in 
this  field  are  still  further  exhibited  in  the  article  Kri- 
tische  Uebersicht  der  A  vsbildvvr/  der  iheoloij.  Sittevhhre 
in  der  eravgd.-billi.  Kiiche  seif  Calixtvs,  in  the  Theolo;;. 
Zeitsc/iri/t  of  1819  and  1820  (edited  by  himself.  Schleier- 
macher, and  Liicke).  His  published  views  upon  this 
subject  fairly  reflected  his  own  theological  character. 
He  combined  in  himself  most  intimately  the  scientific 
and  the  practical  ethical  character.  His  whole  being 
was  enlisted  in  the  endeavor  to  work  a  moral  renova- 
tion of  the  German  people,  and  a  restoration,  on  a  large 
scale,  of  a  Christian  community  in  the  land.  Unable 
to  use  the  pulpit,  he  drew  up  a  number  of  pamphlets 
and  articles  for  periodicals  (181.5-19),  which  were  very 
influential  and  became  quite  popular.  This  constant 
endeavor  to  introduce  his  ethical  views  into  the  rela- 
tions of  practical  life  brought  upon  him  the  censure  of 
the  government  on  the  occasion  when  the  P>langen 
theological  student  Karl  Sand,  a  member  of  the  Jena 
Barschmschnft  as  well,  startled  the  German  world  by 
assassinating  the  dramatist  August  von  Kotzebne  under 
the  impulse  of  an  enthusiastic  patriotism  (March  23, 
1819).  Kotzebue  had  been  strongly  opposed  to  the 
success  of  the  liberal  movement  then  being  made.  De 
Wette  addressed  to  the  mother  of  this  misguided  youth 
a  paper  in  which  he  condemned  the  murtler  as  illegal, 
immoral,  and  antagonistic  to  all  moral  law,  but  at  the 
same  time  characterized  the  motives  from  which  the 
action  sprang  as  a  most  encouraging  sign  of  the  times; 
in  explication  of  which  idea  he  afterwards  adduced  Jean 
Paul's  judgment  of  Charlotte  Corday.  In  consequence 
of  having  written  this  letter  he  was,  despite  the  inter- 
vention of  the  academical  senate  in  his  behalf,  dismissed 
from  his  professorship  b_v  command  of  the  king,  Oct.  2, 
1819.  He  declined  a  sum  of  money  offered  him  in  com- 
pensation, and  retired  to  Weimar  to  undertake  an  edi- 
tion of  Luther's  writings  (Luther's  Briefe,  Sendschreiben 
2tnd  Z)ef/ej//>«?),  of  which  vol.  i  appeared  in  1825,  and  the 
final  volume  (v)  in  1828.  A  supplementary  volume  was 
published  by  Seidenmann  in  1856.  This  was  the  first 
comprehensive  and  complete  edition  of  Luther's  works 
ever  publisiied,  and  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  earn  for  its 
author  the  fame  of  scholarship.  In  1822  he  ])ublished 
the  didactic  romance  Theodor,  cder  des  Zweiflers  Weihe, 
to  which  Tholuck  replied  in  1823  with  his  Wahre  Weihe 
des  Zweifiers. 

In  1821  measures  were  taken  by  St.  Catharine's 
Church  in  Brunswick  to  secure  De  Wette  as  its  pastor: 
but,  before  the  arrangement  was  completed,  a  call  to 
the  tlieological  professorship  of  Basle  was  extended, 
which  he  accepted.  Here  he  not  only  taught  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  students,  but  also  lectured  in  weekly 
evening  assemblies  where  the  cultured  people  of  the 
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place  were  his  constant  auditors.  In  this  way  he  cov- 
ered a  course  of  ethics,  and  anotlier  on  tlie  nature,  raan- 
itestal  ions,  and  influence  otrelii^ion;  botli  ofwliich  were 
published  (Berlin,  IHIS  sij.  and  1827),  He  also  j^ave 
himself  steadily  to  pulpit  labor,  in  which  he  had  never 
regularly  engaged  during  his  earlier  years,  and  published 
tive  volumes  of  sermons  (18-25-2;)),  which  were  supple- 
mented by  a  sixtli  volume  published  after  his  death 
(1.S49).  lie  was,  however,  simply  a  teacher  in  the  pul- 
pit— never  an  orator;  and  yet  the  pulpit  reacted  upon 
the  lecture-room,  and  led  him  into  the  study  of  theoret- 
ical homiletics,  the  fruit  of  which  appears  in  his  val- 
uable work  Amkutuiif/eii  iilier  Bihlung  u.  Beiiifsthdtig- 
keit  (let-  Gel<t/ic/ien,  etc.  He  also  attempted  catechetical 
works,  but  without  gaining  the  popidar  ear. 

During  De  Wette's  stay  at  Basle  the  practical  ele- 
ment in  his  character  was  more  energetically  developed, 
and  introduced  a  noteworthy  cliange  in  his  religions 
life.  He  learned,  in  contact  with  different  people,  to  ap- 
preciate various  forms  of  religions  manifestation  which 
had  formerly  repelled  him,  and  his  polemical  tendency 
gave  way  to  an  jrenical  disposition  as  his  years  ad- 
vanced. He  instituted  a  (1  ricrkeHcereiii  in  1825,  whose 
ol)ject  was  the  advancement  of  the  moral  and  religious 
weltare  of  the  newly  liberated  Greeks,  and  aided  in 
the  founding  of  a  branch  GiikIcip -  Adolf  Vereiii  for 
Switzerland  (Protestmit.-kircfiL  Hi'dfsuereiii).  He  was 
charged,  in  consequence,  with  being  a  convert  to  eccle- 
siastical orthodoxy;  but  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  he  never  changed  the  views  he  had  adopted  in 
earlier  life.  He  persisted  in  advocating  the  utmost  in- 
dependence in  theological  tliinking,  and  in  regarding 
religion  as  a  life  rather  than  a  creed;  but  testified  that 
he  knew  •'  that  none  other  name  under  heaven  is  given 
among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved  but  that  of 
Jesus,  the  Crucified  One."  In  addition  to  his  profes- 
sional employments,  De  Wette  took  an  amateur  inter- 
est in  art.  He  did  not  condemn  the  drama  as  immoral, 
and  had  even  published  a  drama  of  his  own  construc- 
tion (Berlin,  1823),  though  moral  considerations  pre- 
vented him  from  visiting  the  theatre.  He  loved  music 
and  the  formative  arts,  and  impressed  their  importance 
on  the  thought  of  his  students.  He  wrote  a  second  ro- 
mance, and  jjublished  it  in  1829  (Heimich  Mclchthal, oder 
liUdutif)  II.  Gemeiiifjeist  [2  vols.]).  A  visit  to  Rome  in 
the  winter  of  18iG  was  largely  devoted  to  the  study  of 
ecclesiastical  art,  and  gave  birth  to  the  attractive  book 
GedaidccH  iiber  Mulerei  u,  Baukunst,  besonders  in  kirchl. 
Beziehunf)  (Berlin,  1846). 

De  Wette's  chief  occupation,  however,  was  always 
theology,  and  his  years  at  Basle  were  fruitful  in  theo- 
logical publications  from  his  hand.  He  thoroughly  re- 
vised his  version  of  the  Bible,  wrote  the  Einkilung  iiCs 
X.  T..  constructed  a  mass  of  text-books  and  articles  for 
jK'riodicals,  and  crowned  his  exegetical  labors  especially 
with  the  Kiiizgf'f'asstes  exeyet.  Ihindb.  zum  N.  T.  (.3  vols, 
in  11  pts.  183(5-48).  He  possessed  in  an  unusual  meas- 
ure the  power  of  condensed  yet  precise  statement,  and 
evinced  it  here  as  in  all  his  works.  This  commentary 
was  contemporary  with  Strauss's  Leben  Jesu,  and  the 
author  did  not  hesitate  to  avow,  in  his  preface  to  Mat- 
thew, his  sympathy  with  Strauss  in  that  writer's  oppo- 
sition to  old  and  new  "  harmonistics,"  an<l  in  his  advo- 
cacy of  an  idealistic  and  symbolical  interpretation  of  the 
miracles  of  Scripture,  though  ho  believed  that  Strauss  had 
gone  too  far  in  giving  up  the  historical  Jesus,  De  Wette 
was  twice  invited  back  to  Germany,  once  to  become 
pastor  of  St.  Peter's  in  Hamburg,  and  again  to  accept  a 
professorship  at  Jena,  but  declined  to  return  thither. 
He  died,  after  a  brief  ilhioss.  June  16,  1849.  His  like- 
ness in  oil  by  Dietter,  and  his  bust  by  Schloth,  orna- 
ment the  aula  at  Basle. 

Concerning  De  Wette's  life  and  works,  see  Hagen- 
bach  (for  many  years  his  colleague),  Leichenrede  (Basle, 
1849),  and  .4  kadem.  Geddchtni^srede  (Leips,  1850) ;  Schen- 
kel  (a  pupil  of  De  W.),  De  W.  u.  d.  Bedentiiny  seiner  The- 
oloyie,  etc.  (SchaflFiiausen,  1849);   Llicke,  iJe  W.,  zur 


freundschnftl.  Eriimerung  (Hamb.  1850);  ThiiUden,  in 
Xekrolof/  dvr  Dcntschen,  1849,  p.  427  sc).;  Brockhaus, 
Concersatioiis-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Biograpliu'  L'liii'ersMe, s.  v. 
With  reference  to  his  theology,  see  Baur,  Kirckenr/esch. 
d.  VJten  Jakrhunckrts  (Tiib.  1862),  ]).  212  sq. ;  Kahnis, 
I),  iiinere  Gang  d.  deutsch.  Protesldittixmus  (Leips.  1860). 
Respecting  De  Wette's  merits  as  a  critic  and  expositor,  see 
the  various  introductions  to  Scripture,particularlyBleek's, 
and  tlif  connnentaries. — Herzog.  Recd-Eiiryklop.  .s.  v. 

"Wettengel,  Fkiedkich  TitArciorr,  a  Protestant 
theoliigian  ol  (icrmany,  was  born  Feb.  9,  1750,  at  Asch, 
ill  Bohemia.  He  studied  at  ,Fena  and  Erlangcn.  In 
1775  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  tiie  prince  of  Reiiss, 
Heinrich  XI ;  in  1780  he  was  made  court  preacher,  and  in 
1792  superintendent.  He  died  at  (ireitz,  June  24,  1824. 
Of,  his  writings  we  mention,  Predif/teu  iiber  die  Rederi 
Je.in  Christi  dm  Kreuz  (Erlangen,  1779) : — Sind  die  sym- 
bolischen  Biicher  ein  Jock  fiir  die  freie  evanijelisch-bi- 
f/ieriscke  Kirche'?  (Greitz,  1790).  See  Diiring,  Die 
(jelehrien  Theolmjen  Deutschlands,  iv,  710  sq. ;  Winer, 
'llandbHch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  334,  494 ;  ii,  388.     (B.  P.) 

Wettstein  (often  written  Wetstein),  Johann 
Rudolf  (1 ),  a  learned  Swiss  theologian  (son  of  the  state 
minister  of  the  same  name),  was  born  at  Basle,  Jan.  5, 
1614.  He  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  classical  lan- 
guages. After  a  short  term  as  preacher  at  Basle,  he 
became  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  in  1637  of  Greek,  from 
wliich  he  passed  in  1644  to  the  chair  of  logic,  and  again 
in  1656  to  that  of  theology,  from  which  he  was  finall}' 
transferred  in  1656  to  the  department  of  New-Test,  in- 
terpretation. He  died  Dec.  11, 1684,  leaving  several  theo- 
logical works,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  None.  Biog.  Geiie- 
rcde.  s.  v. 

"Wettstein,  Johann  Rudolf  (2),  a  Swiss  theo- 
logian, son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Basle,  Sept.  1, 
1647,  and  died  there,  April  24,  1711,  as  professor  of  the- 
ology (after  1685),  leaving  the  following  writings: 
Origenis  Dial.  c.  Murcionit.  Exhortatio  ad  Marti/riiim, 
Responsio  ad  Africani  Epist.  de  Hist.  Susanna  Gr.  et  Lat. 
cum  Notis  Edidil  (Basle,  1674): — his  Beputafio  de  Pro- 
pketis  is  published  in  A'ov.  Lit.  Ilelmst.  (  1702),  p.  1"27. 
See  Winer,  ffandbuch  der  theol.  Li/,  i,  899;  Ftlrst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  iii,  510 ;  Hoefer,  Nouc.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

"Wettstein,  Johann  Jakob,  a  celebrated  New- 
Test,  critic,  was  born  at  Basle,  ^March  5,  1693,  the  sec- 
ond in  a  family  of  tliirteen  children.  His  father  was 
minister  in  St.  Leonard's  Cliurch,  and  liis  teachers  were 
the  younger  Buxtorf,  Samuel  Werenfels,  Iseliii,  Frey, 
etc.  His  attention  was  early  turned  upon  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  public  library  and  tlie  comparison  of  cod- 
ices, and  his  earliest  dissertation  had  for  its  subject  r>e 
I'ariis  IV.  T.  I^ectionibus.  Travels  to  Geneva,  Lyons, 
Paris,  and  England,  in  connection  with  which  he  visited 
all  accessible  libraries  and  made  liimself  acquainted  with 
all  the  more  important  manuscripts  of  the  New  Test., 
served  to  enlarge  the  range  of  his  views,  as  did  also  asso- 
ciation with  IMontfaucon,  La  Rue,  and  Bentley.  He 
obtained  a  chajilaincy  in  a  Dutch  regiment  of  .Switzers 
through  Bentley's  influence,  but  in  1717  returned  to 
Basle  and  was  made  diaconus  communis,  and  in  1720 
deacon  of  St.  Leonard's  and  assistant  to  his  father.  In 
this  station  he  earned  the  reputation  of  an  able  preach- 
er and  faithful  pastor;  but  study  being  his  favorite  oc- 
cupation, he  read  private  lectures  on  exegesis  and  sys- 
tematic tlieology  before  a  class  of  young  men,  and  gave 
his  spare  moments  to  the  continued  comparison  of  mann- 
scri])ts  in  the  library.  He  conceived  in  this  period  the 
idea  of  publishing  a  critical  edition  of  the  New  Test. 
Iselin  and  Vrey  were  at  the  same  time  studying  the 
codices  of  the  Basle  Library  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
Bengel  in  the  preparation  of  his  iXew  Test.,  and  Wett- 
stein came  into  conflict  with  them  respecting  the  age 
of  the  Basle  Codex  of  the  Gospels  (E),  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  much  lower  than  they  would  concede. 
This  dispute  soon  became  personal.  Wettstein's  ortho- 
doxy  had   for  some   time   been   suspected.      He  was 
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cliarijed  with  holding  Arian  and  Socinian  errors,  and 
to  this  fault  were  now  added  his  alleged  critical  aberra- 
tions. His  ])reference  of  bf  to  Oeog  in  1  Tim.  iii,  l(i,  on 
the  ground  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  Cod.  Alex- 
andrin.  had  convinced  him  of  its  genuineness,  was  cred- 
ited to  an  alleged  desire  of  depriving  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  deity  of  a  proof.  Complaints  respecting  his 
lieterodoxy  were  expressed  even  in  the  Diet  of  the  Con- 
fe<leration,  and  ultimately  a  formal  process  of  inquisition 
was  inaugurated  against  him.  Wettstein  had  taken  the 
)irecauti(in,  however,  to  send  the  manuscript  of  his  New 
Test,  to  H<illand,  and  his  assailants  were  accordingly 
compelled  to  substantiate  their  charges  from  the  n()tes 
of  his  pupils,  and  from  tlie  memories  of  those  who  had 
heard  him  preach.  He  was  ultimately  dismissed  from 
his  post,  May  13,  1730.  He  found  a  new  place  at  Am- 
sterdam, as  successor  to  Clericus  in  the  College  of  the  Ke- 
monstrants,  and  thenceforward  made  Holland  Ins  home. 
The  Prolegomena  to  his  Neic  Test,  had  already  been 
issued  anonymously  in  1730.  In  1751-52  appeared  the 
New  Test,  itself,  the  work  of  his  life;  but  such  was  the 
timidity  of  the  age  that  he  was  compelled  to  state  the 
readings  he  preferred  in  foot-notes,  and  to  give  the  re- 
ceived text  in  the  body  of  his  work.  William  Bowyer, 
of  London,  first  published  a  New  Test,  with  Wettstein's 
improvements  in  17G3.  It  contained  a  wealth  of  vari- 
ous readings,  numerous  antiquarian  remarks  illustrative 
of  the  subject-matter,  and  parallel  passages  from  classi- 
cal, ecclesiastical,  and  Rabbinical  writers,  which  made  it 
a  valuable  aid  both  to  exegesis  ami  criticism.  Wett- 
stein had  appended  to  his  New  Test,  two  Syriac  letters 
discovered  by  him  and  cretlited  to  Clemens  Komanus, 
but  whose  genuineness  has  since  been  disproved  (the 
letters  to  vire/ins).  He  earned  the  reputation  of  having 
excelled  all  his  predecessors  in  the  industry  and  exact- 
ness with  which  he  prosecuted  the  comparison  of  cod- 
ices, having  personally  examined  about  forty.  To  him 
we  owe  the  designation  of  codices  now  current  in  the 
theological  world.  He  did  not  long  outlive  the  publi- 
cation of  his  book,  and  died  Jlarch  22,  1754.  His  col- 
league, Jacob  Krighout,  delivered  a  funeral  discourse 
over  his  remains,  which  led  to  a  dispute  between  himself 
and  F'rey,  of  Basle.  Previous  to  his  death,  Wettstein 
had  been  made  a  member  of  academies  of  science  in 
Berlin  and  London,  and  of  the  British  Society  for  the 
Extension  of  Cliristianity.  See  ^1  then.  Rovr.  p.  379  sq. ; 
Meister,  He! vet.  Srenen  d.  neuern  Schwdnnerei  n.  Jntol- 
eranz  (Zurich,  1785),  p.  1C7  sq. ;  Hagenbach,  Wet/stein 
.  .  .11.  seine  Gegner,  in  lUgen's  Zeitschrift  f.  hist.  Theol. 
1839,  No.  1,  p.  13;  Herzog,  Real-EncyMop.  s.  v. 

Wetzel,  Andreas,  a  Lutheran  minister  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  .Ian.  17,  1808,  at  Weil,  in  Wiirtemberg. 
He  studied  at  Tubingen,  and  in  1831  he  arrived  in  the 
United  States.  In  Lewis  County,  N.  Y.,  he  commenced 
his  ministerial  labors  with  great  success,  looking  at  the 
same  time  after  his  coreligionists  in  Oneida  County. 
In  1832  he  also  commenced  preaching  at  Utica.  In 
1844,  the  congregation  organized  there  built  a  church — 
Zion's  Churcli  —  and  in  11S45  Mr.  Wetzel  left  Verona, 
where  he  had  resided,  for  Utica,  where  he  labored  tnitil 
the  year  1879,  when  bodily  infirmities  obliged  him  to 
retire  from  his  office.  He  died  Aug.  16, 1880.  Mr.  Wet- 
zel was  highly  honored  in  his  ecclesiastical  body,  in 
which  he  held  for  a  great  many  years  the  office  of  treas- 
urer. He  also  promoted  the  cause  of  education  within 
his  own  Church  and  the  community  in  which  he  lived, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  all  movements  which  tended 
to  elevate  the  moral  standard  of  the  people.     (B.  P.) 

■Wetzel  (or  Wezel),  Johann  Kaspar,  a  learned 
German  writer,  was  born  at  ^leiningen,  Feb.  22,  1G91, 
as  the  son  of  a  poor  shoemaker.  He  was  educated  at 
the  expense  of  Bernard,  the  duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  at 
Halle  and  Jena.  After  teaching  awhile,  he  became  sec- 
retary to  a  diplomate,  and  in  that  capacity  visited  Italy 
and  Switzerland.  He  eventually  taught  again  private- 
ly, and  finally  became  preacher  of  the  duchess-dowager 


(1724)  and  at  Komhild  (1728),  where  he  died,  Aug.  G, 
1755,  leaving  several  works,  of  which  we  mention,  llyin- 
nopceogniphia,  oder  hist.  Lebensheschreibun;/  der  berUhm- 
testen  Liederdirhter  ( Herrnstadt,  1719-28,  4  pts.)  :— 
Hymnolof/ia  Siicni  (Nurcmb.  1728) : — IJ^innolof/ia  Pas- 
siomdis  (ibid.  1733) : — llymnoloyia  Polemica  (Arnstadt, 
1735)  :  — A  nalecta  Hipnnica,  oder  vierkwiirdige  Nachlesen 
zur  Liederhistorie  (Gotha,  1751-55,2  vols.).  See  Do- 
ring,  Die  (/elehrten  Theologen  Deutschlands,  iv,  712  sij. : 
Hoefer.  Nouv.  Biog.  Generule,  s.  v.      (B.  P.) 

Wetzer,  HiiiNRicn  Josicph,  chief  editor  of  the  Kn- 
ci/clojuedia  of  Roman  Catholic  Theology,  was  bom  in 
1801  at  Anzefahr,  in  Electoral  Hesse.  His  early  in- 
struction was  obtained  of  pastor  Kaiser,  at  Niederklein  ; 
thence  he  went  to  the  Paxlagogium,  and  subsequently 
(1820)  to  the  University  of  Marburg.  Under  Arnold's 
and  Hartmann's  tuition,  he  devoted  himself  especially 
to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages.  In 
1823  he  was  at  Tubingen,  engaged  in  the  study  of  Ori- 
ental languages,  and  in  1824  he  received  at  Freiburg 
the  doctorate  of  theologj'  and  canon  law.  He  then  vis- 
ited Paris,  and  prosecuted  the  study  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  under  De  Sacy,  and  of  Syriac  under  Quatremere. 
While  in  Paris  he  published  from  an  Arabic  manuscript 
The  History  of  the  Coptic  Christians  down  to  the  \Ath 
Century  (1828),  as  written  bj'  a  learned  imaum  of  Egypt, 
accompanying  the  Arabic  text  with  a  Latin  version. 
He  had  already  published  A  Latin  Ti-eatise  on  the  Ari- 
an Controversy,  A.I).  325-350  (1827).  In  1828  he  be- 
came tutor  and  extraordinary  professor,  and  in  1830  or- 
dinary professor,  of  Oriental  philologj'  at  Freiburg.  In 
1831  he  married.  He  delivered  interesting  lectures  on 
the  grammar  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages,  and 
on  tlie  interpretation  of  Scri|)ture  and  introduction  to 
the  Old  Test.,  etc.  In  1840  he  published,  in  connection 
with  L.  Van  Ess,  the  Sulzbach  edition  of  the  Bible.  In 
the  internal  disputes  which  agitated  the  University 
of  Freiburg,  he  lield  strictly  Roman  Catholic  grouncl. 
When  in  1844  a  motion  was  made  in  the  Chambers  of 
Baden  to  discontinue  that  institution  of  learning,  he 
wrote  an  essay  advocating  its  preservation.  His  prin- 
cipal importance,  however,  grows  out  of  the  assent  he 
gave  to  the  plan  of  publishing  a  cyclopaedia  of  Roman 
Catholic  theology,  as  conceived  by  the  bookseller  Her- 
der. He  was  given  the  direction  of  the  work,  and  in- 
dustriously prosecuted  it  from  184G  until  his  death,  in 
November,  1853.  Tiie  work  is  thorougly  Roman  Cath- 
olic in  tone  and  spirit,  and  has  doubtless  contributed 
greatly  towards  fixing  the  tendency  of  that  theology  of 
late  years  in  Germany.  Its  treatment  of  Protestantism, 
the  institutions  growing  out  of  it,  and  the  men  connect- 
ed with  it  is  naturally  biassed  ;  but  its  polemics  are  never 
bitter  or  extreme.  Significant  are  the  brevity  and  su- 
perficial treatment  accorded  to  Sailer  (q.  v.),  and  curious 
the  mildness  which  Fenelon's  mystical  quietism  receives 
in  the  article  "Bossuet."  The  immaculate  conception 
of  the  Virgin  is  not  at  all  approved  of,  though  it  was  not 
yet  a  dogma  of  the  Church  when  the  Encyclopcedia  ap- 
peared. The  entire  work,  including  Supplement,  consists 
of  12  volumes  (1847-185G).  A  complete  Index  facili- 
tates its  use.  A  new  edition  is  at  this  writing  (1881)  in 
course  of  publication. — Herzog,  Real-EncyMop.  s.  v. 

"Wexford,  Council  of  (Concilium  Wexfordiense). 
Wexford  is  a  seaport  town  of  Ireland,  capital  of  Wex- 
ford County,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Slaney,  where  it 
expands  into  a  harbor,  sixty-four  miles  south-west  of 
Dublin.  An  ecclesiastical  coimcil  was  held  here  in  1240 
by  the  bishop  of  Ferns,  in  which  it  was  ruled  how  the 
debts  of  deceased  curates  should  be  paid.  Clerks  were 
forbidden  to  follow  any  kind  of  secular  business.  The 
infringers  of  ecclesiastical  liberties,  intruders  into  bene- 
fices, incendiaries,  poisoners,  false  witnesses,  etc.,  were 
excommunicated.  Curates  were  forbidden  to  excom- 
municate their  parishioners  without  the  bishop's  sanc- 
tion. See  Wilkins,  Cone.  i.  G81 ;  3Iansi,  Cuvril.  (suppl.), 
ii,  1065. — Landon,  Manual  <f  Councils,  p.  691. 
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"Wezel.     See  Wktzei.. 

Whale,  tlie  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  (besides  K»)roc, 
Matt,  xii,  40)  of  two  very  closely  related  Heb.  terms: 
",n,  tail  (or  rather  C^iP,  taiiiiim',  as  a  sing.,  Ezek.  xxxii, 
2;  "ilragon,"  xxix.o;  elsewhere  as  a  plur.  and  render- 
ed '-dragons,"  Job  xxx,  "29;  Psa.  xliv,  19;  Isa.  xiii,  22; 
xxxiv,  13;  XXXV,  7;  xlii,  20;  Jer.  ix,  11;  x,  22;  xiv, 
(!;  xlix,  33;  li,  37),  and  ""'21^,  laniiin'  (Gen.  i,  21;  Job 
vii.  12;  "serpent,"  Exod.  vii,  9,  10,  12;  "sea-monster," 
1-ain.  iv,  3;  elsewhere  also  "dragon,"  Dent,  xxxii,  33; 
Nch.  ii,  13;  Psa.  Ixxiv,  13;  xci,  13;  cxlviii,  7;  Isa. 
xxvii.  1 ;  li,  9 ;  Jer.  li,  34).  The  texts  where  these  are 
used  in  general  present  pictures  of  ruined  cities  and  of 
desolation  in  the  wilderness,  rendering  it  difficult  to  de- 
termine what  kind  of  creatures  in  particular  are  meant, 
except  as  may  be  inferred  from  other  passages  (Job 
xxx,  29:  Psa."  xliv,  19.  20;  Isa.  xiii,  22;  xxxiv,  13; 
XXXV,  7;  Jer.  ix,  11;  x,  22;  xlix,33;  li,  34, 37).  Where 
the  term  is  associated  with  beasts  or  birds  of  the  desert, 
it  clearly  indicates  serpents  of  various  species,  both 
small  and  large  (Isa.  xliii,  20;  Psa.  xci,  13;  also  Exod. 
vi.  9-12),  and  in  one  passage  a  poisonous  reptile  is  dis- 
tinctly referred  to  (Dent,  xxxii,  33).  See  Seupent. 
[n  Jer.  xiv,  6,  where  wild  asses  snuffing  np  the  wind 
are  compared  to  dragons,  the  image  will  appear  in  its 
full  strength,  if  we  understand  by  dragons  great  boas 
and  7)y//i!o«-serpents,  such  as  are  figured  in  the  Prsenes- 
tine  mosaics.  They  were  common  in  ancient  times, 
and  are  still  far  from  rare  in  the  tropics  of  both  conti- 
nents. Several  of  the  species  grow  to  an  enormous 
size,  and,  during  their  periods  of  activity,  are  in  the 
habit  of  raising  a  considerable  portion  of  their  length 
into  a  vortical  ])osition.  like  iiillars,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
liiijli,  iu  order  to  survey  the  vicinity  above  the  snr- 
romiding  bushes,  while  with  open  jaws  they  drink  in  a 
(piautity  of  the  current  air.  The  same  character  exists 
iu  smaller  serpents;  but  it  is  not  obvious,  unless  when, 
threatening  to  strike,  they  stand  on  end  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  their  length.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  spe- 
cies are  mute,  or  can  utter  only  a  hissing  sound;  and, 
although  the  malli-pambu,  the  great  rock -snake  of 
Sdutliern  Asia,  is  said  to  wail  in  the  night,  no  natural- 
ist has  ever  witnessed  such  a  phenomenon,  nor  heard 
it  asserted  that  any  other  boa,  python,  or  erpeton  had 
a  real  voice;  but  they  hiss,  and,  like  crocodiles,  may 
utter  sounds  somewhat  akin  to  howling,  a  fact  that 
will  sufficiently  explain  the  passage  in  Micah  (i,  8). 
When  used  in  connection  with  rivers,  the  term  proba- 
bly signifies  the  crocodile  (Psa.  Ixxiv,  13;  Isa.  xxvii, 
1  ;  li,  9;  Ezek.  xxix,  3;  xxxii,  2),  and  when  allusion  is 
had  to  larger  bodies  of  water,  probably  some  of  the  ce- 
taceous mammalia  (Gen.  i,  21  ;  Psa.  cxlviii,  7 ;  Lam.  iv, 
3).  See  Leviathan.  The  above  interpretation  is  ac- 
cording to  that  of  Bochart  (^Hieroz.  ii,  429),  who  pro- 
poses always  to  read  "psri  in  the  sense  of  huge  ser- 
|ients;  but  others,  following  Rab.  Tanchum  Hieros.. 
suggest  a  different  etymology  for  the  plur.  forms  D'^SB 
and  "piri  (the  isolated  case  of  a  sing,  form  D'^irt,  in 
Ezek.  xxix,  3,  being  taken  for  a  corrupt  reading  for 
"^Sri,  as  in  some  ^ISS.),  from  the  root  'SP,  in  the  trop- 
ical sense  of  stretched  out  in  running,  and  applied  to 
the  jackal,  a  swift  animal,  which  answers  well  to  the 
description  where  these  forms  occur,  being  a  creature 
living  in  deserts  (Psa.  xliv,  19;  Isa.  xiii,  22;  xxxiv, 
13;  XXXV,  7;  xliii,  20;  Jer.  ix,  11 ;  x,  22;  xiv,  6;  xlix, 
.33;  li,  37),  suckling  its  young  (Lam.  iv,  3),  and  uttering 
a  wailing  cry  (Job  xx,  29 ;  Mic.  i,  8).  The  other  pas- 
sages in  which  the  forms,  sing.  "pSFl,  plur.  D''3"^in, 
occur  are  thus  left  to  be  explained  as  before,  nameh', 
as  signifying,  (1)  a  great  fish  or  sea-monster,  e.  g.  a  Avhale, 
shark,  etc.  (Gen.  i,  21 :  Job  vii,  12;  Isa.  xxvii,  1 ;  Psa. 
cxlviii,  7);  (2)  a  serpent,  either  in  general  (Exod.  vii, 
9-12;  Dent,  xxxii,  33;  Psa.  xci,  13),  or  specially  a 
"dragon"  (Jer.  li,  34),  or  the  crocodile  (Psa.  Ixxiv,  13), 


put  as  a  symbol  of  Egypt  (Ezek.  xxix,  3,  according  to 
the  true  reailiug;  also  xxxii,  2).     See  Dkagon. 

"In  tlie  passages  where  scales  and  feet  are  mention- 
ed as  belonging  lo  the /««,  commentators  have  shown  that 
the  crocodile  is  intended,  which  then  is  synonymous 
with  the  leviathan;  and  they  have  endeavored  also  to 
demonstrate,  where  tannin  draw  the  dugs  to  suckle 
their  young,  that  seals  are  meant,  although  cetacea 
nonrisli  theirs  in  a  similar  manner.  It  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  in  most  of  the  cases  the  poetical  diction 
points  absolutelj'  to  any  specitic  animal,  particularly 
as  there  is  more  force  and  grandeur  in  a  generalized 
and  collective  image  of  the  huge  monsters  of  the  deep, 
not  inapjiropriately  so  called,  than  in  the  restriction  to 
any  one  species,  since  all  are  in  (Jen.  i,  2r)  made  collect- 
ively subservient  to  the  supremacy  of  man.  But  crit- 
icism is  still  more  inappropriate  when,  not  contented 
with  pointing  to  some  assumed  species,  it  attempts  to 
rationalize  miraculous  events  by  such  arguments;  as 
in  the  case  of  Jonah,  where  the  fact  of  whales  having 
a  small  gullet  and  not  being  found  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean is  adduced  to  prove  that  the  huge  fish  51,  dag, 
was  not  a  cetacean,  but  a  shark!  Now,  if  the  text  be 
literally  taken,  the  transaction  is  plainly  miraculous, 
and  no  longer  within  the  sphere  of  zoological  discus- 
sion; and  if  it  be  allegorical,  as  some,  we  think,  erro- 
neously assume,  then,  whether  the  prophet  was  saved 
bv  means  of  a  kind  of  boat  called  d(((j,  or  it  be  a  mys- 
tical account  of  initiation  where  the  neo])hite  was  de- 
tained three  days  in  an  ark  or  boat  figuratively  denom- 
inated a  fish,  or  Celtic  avanc,  the  transaction  is  ecpially 
indeterminate;  and  it  assuredly  would  be  derogating 
from  the  high  dignity  of  the  prophet's  mission  to  con- 
vert the  event  into  a  mere  escape  by  boat  or  into  a  pa- 
gan legend  such  as  Hercules,  Bacchus,  JemshSd,  and 
other  deified  heroes  of  the  remotest  antiquity  are  fa- 
bled to  have  midergone,  and  which  all  the  ancient  mys- 
teries, including  the  Druidical,  symbolized.  It  may  be 
observed,  besides,  of  cetaceous  animals  that,  though  less 
frequent  in  the  jNIediterranean  than  in  the  ocean,  they 
are  far  from  being  unknown  there.  Joppa,  now  Jaffa, 
the  very  place  whence  Jonah  set  sail,  displayed  for  ages 
in  one  of  its  pagan  temples  huge  bones  of  a  species  of 
whale,  which  the  legends  of  the  place  pretended  were 
those  of  the  dragon  monster  slain  by  Perseus,  as  rep- 
resented in  the  Arkite  mythus  of  that  hero  and  An- 
dromeda, and  which  remained  in  that  spot  till  the  con- 
quering Romans  carried  them  in  triumph  to  the  great 
city.  Procopius  mentions  a  huge  sea-monster  in  the 
Propontis,  taken  during  his  prsefecture  of  Constantino- 
ple, in  the  36th  year  of  Justinian  (A.D.  502),  after  hav- 
ing destroyed  vessels  at  certain  intervals  for  more  than 
fift}'  years.  Rondoletius  enumerates  several  whales 
stranded  or  taken  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
these  were  most  likely  all  ureas,  pliyseters,  or  campe- 
dolios,  i.  e.  toothed  whales,  as  large  and  more  fierce 
than  the  mysticetes,  which  have  balein  in  the  mouth, 
and  at  present  very  rarely  make  their  way  farther 
south  than  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  though  in  early  times  it 
is  probable  they  visited  the  Mediterranean,  since  they 
have  been  seen  within  the  tropics.  In  the  Syrian  seas, 
the  Belgian  jiilgrim  Lavaers,  on  his  passage  from  Mal- 
ta to  Palestine,  incidentally  mentions  a  '  Tonynvisch,' 
which  he  further  denominates  an  'oil-fish,'  longer  than 
the  vessel,  leisurely  swimming  along,  and  which  the 
seamen  said  prognosticated  bad  weather.  On  the  isl- 
and of  Zerbi,  close  to  tlie  African  coast,  the  late  Com- 
mander Davies,  R.N.,  found  the  bones  of  a  cachalot  on 
the  beach.  8haw  mentions  an  orca  more  than  sixty 
feet  in  length  stranded  at  Algiers;  and  the  late  Ad- 
miral Ross  Donelly  saw  one  in  the  Mediterranean  near 
the  island  of  Albaran.  There  are,  besides,  numerous 
sharks  of  the  largest  species  in  the  seas  of  the  Levant, 
and  also  in  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  Red  Sea,  as  well  as 
cetacea,  of  which  Balcena  bitan  is  the  largest  in  those 
seas,  and  two  species  of  halicore  or  dugonr/,  which  are 
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herbivorous  animals,  intermediate  between  whales  and 
seals"  (Kitto). 

"jNIiicli  criticism  has  been  expended  on  the  script- 
ural account  of  Jonah  being  swallowed  by  a  large  fish ; 
it  has  been  variously  understood  as  a  literal  transaction, 
as  an  entire  fiction  or  an  allegory,  as  a  poetical  mythus 
or  a  parable.  With  regard  to  the  reniarUs  of  those 
writers  who  ground  their  objections  upon  the  denial  of 
miracle,  it  is  obvious  tliat  chis  is  not  the  place  for  dis- 
cussion ;  the  question  of  Jonah  in  the  fisli's  belly  will 
share  the  same  fate  as  any  other  miracle  recorded  in 
the  Old  Test.  (See  Ilerttenstcin,  De  Pisce  qui  Jonam 
Bevoravit  [Yitemb.  1705].)  The  reader  will  find  in 
KosenmUUer's  Proleyomena  several  attempts  by  various 
writers  to  explain  the  scriptural  narrative,  none  of 
which,  however,  have  anything  to  recommend  them, 
unless  it  be  in  some  cases  the  ingenuity  of  the  authors, 
such  as,  for  instance,  that  of  (iodfrey  Less,  who  sup- 
posed that  the  •  fish '  was  no  animal  at  all,  but  a  ship 
with  the  figure  of  a  fish  painted  on  the  stern,  into 
whicli  Jonah  was  received  after  he  had  been  cast  out 
of  his  own  vessel !  Equally  curious  is  the  explana- 
tion of  G.  C.  Anton,  wlio  endeavored  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty bj' supposing  that  just  as  the  prophet  was  thrown 
into  the  water,  the  dead  carcass  of  some  large  fish 
floated  by,  into  the  belly  of  which  he  contrived  to 
get,  and  that  thus  he  was  drifted  to  the  shore  !  The 
opinion  of  Kosenmiiller,  that  the  whole  account  is  found- 
ed on  the  Plicenician  fable  of  Hercules  devoured  by  a 
sea-monster  sent  by  Neptune  (Lycophron,  Cassand.  33), 
although  sanctioned  by  Gesenius,  Winer,  Ewald,  and 
other  German  writers,  is  opposed  to  all  sound  principles 
of  Biblical  exegesis.  It  will  be  our  purpose  to  consider 
what  portion  of  the  occurrence  partakes  of  a  natural 
and  what  of  a  miraculous  nature.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  Greeli  word 
Ki]TOQ,  used  by  Matthew,  is  not  restricted  in  its  mean- 
ing to  •  a  whale,'  or  any  cetacean ;  like  the  Latin  cete 
or  a'tus,  it  may  denote  any  sea -monster,  either  'a 
whale,'  or  "a  shark,'  or  a  'seal,'  or  •  a  tunny  of  enor- 
mous size '  (see  Athen.  p.  303  b  [ed.  Dindorf  ]  ;  Odi/s.  xii, 
97;  iv,  440,  452,  Iliad,  xx,  147).  Altliough  two  or 
three  species  of  whale  are  found  in  the  jMediterraneau 
Sea,  yet  the  '  great  fish '  that  swallowed  the  prophet 
cannot  properly  be  identified  with  any  cetacean,  for,  al- 
though the  sperm-whale  (Cutodoii  macrocephulus)  has 
a  gullet  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  body  of  a  man, 
yet  it  can  hardly  be  the  fish  intended;  as  tlie  natural 
food  of  cetaceans  consists  of  small  animals,  such  as  me- 
dnsaj  and  Crustacea.  Nor,  again,  can  we  agree  with 
bishop  .lebb  (Sacred  Literature,  p.  178,  179)  that  the 
Koikia  of  the  Greek  Test,  denotes  the  back  portion  of  a 
whale's  mouth,  in  the  cavity  of  which  the  prophet  was 
concealed  ;  for  the  whole  passage  in  Jonah  is  clearly  op- 
posed to  such  an  interpretation.  The  only  fish,  then,  ca- 
pable of  swallowing  a  man  would  be  a  large  specimen  of 
the  white  shark  (Carclumas  vulgaris),  that  dreaded  en- 
emy of  sailors,  and  the  most  voracious  of  the  family  of 
iSqualidce.  This  shark,  which  sometimes  attains  the 
length  of  thirty  feet,  is  quite  able  to  swallow  a  man 
whole.  Some  commentators  are  sceptical  on  this  point. 
It  woidd,  however,  be  easy  to  quote  passages  from  the 
writings  of  authors  and  travellers  in  proof  of  this  as- 
sertion ;  we  confine  ourselves  to  two  or  tliree  extracts. 
The  shark  '  has  a  large  gullet,  and  in  the  belly  of  it  are 
sometimes  found  the  bodies  of  men  half  eaten  ;  some- 
times whole  and  entire''  (Nature  Displayed,  iii,  140). 
Hut  lest  the  abbe  Pluche  should  not  be  considered  suf- 
ficient authority,  we  give  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Couch's 
recent  publication,  ^1  History  of  the  Fishes  of  the  British 
Islands.  Speaking  of  white  sharks,  this  autlior,  who 
has  paid  much  attention  to  the  habits  of  fish,  states  that 
'  they  usually  cut  asunder  any  object  of  considerable 
size  and  thus  swallow  it;  but  if  thev  find  a  difficulty  in 
doing  this,  there  is  no  hesitation  in  passing  into  the 
stomach  even  what  is  of  enormous  bulk ;  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  jaws  and  throat  render  this  a  matter  of 


but  little  difficulty.'  Ruysch  saj's  that  the  whole  body 
of  a  man  in  armor  (loricafus)  has  been  found  in  the 
stomach  of  a  Avhite  shark  ;  and  Captain  King,  in  his 
Survey  of  A  ustraliu,iiays  he  had  caught  one  which  could 
have  swallowed  a  man  with  the  greatest  ease.  Bhi- 
menbach  mentions  that  a  whole  horse  has  been  found 
in  a  shark,  and  Captain  IJasil  Hall  reports  tlie  faking 
of  one  in'  which,  besides  oiher  things,  he  found  the 
whole  skin  of  a  buff'alo  which  a  short  time  before  had 
been  thrown  overboard  from  his  ship  (i,  27).  Dr.  Baird, 
of  the  Britisl)  Museum  (Cyclop,  of  Nat.  Sciences,  p.  514), 
says  that  in  the  river  Ilooghly,  below  Calcutta,  he  had 
seen  a  white  shark  swallow  a  bullock's  head  and  horns 
entire,  and  lie  speaks  also  of  a  sliark's  mouth  being  '  suf- 
ficiently wide  to  receive  the  body  of  a  man.'  Wherever, 
therefore  the  Tarshisii,  to  which  Jonah's  ship  was  bound, 
was  situated,  whether  in  Spain  or  in  Cilicia  or  in  Cey- 
lon, it  is  certain  that  the  common  white  shark  might 
have  been  seen  on  the  voyage.  The  C  vulyaris  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  Mediterranean;  it  occurs,  as  Forskal 
(Descript.  A  nimal.  p.  20)  assures  us,  in  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
and  is  common  also  in  tlie  Indian  Ocean.  So  far  for  the 
natural  portion  of  the  subject.  But  how  Jonah  could 
have  been  swallowed  whole  unhurt,  or  how  he  could 
have  existed  for  any  time  in  the  shark's  bellj',  it  is  im- 
possible to  exjilain  by  simply  natural  causes.  Certain- 
ly the  preservation  of  Jmiah  in  a  fish's  belly  is  not  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  tlie  three  children  in  the  midst 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  '  burning  fiery  furnace.'  Natural- 
ists have  recorded  that  sharks  have  the  habit  of  throw- 
ing np  again  whole  and  alive  the  prey  they  have  seized 
(see  Couch's  Hist,  of  Fishes,  i,  33).  '  I  have  heard,'  savs 
Mr.  Darwin, '  from  Dr.  Allen  of  Forres,  that  he  has  fre- 
quently found  a  Diodon  fioating  alive  and  distended  in 
the  stomach  of  a  shark;  and  that  on  several  occasions 
he  has  known  it  eat  its  way  out,  not  only  through  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  but  through  the  sides  of  the  mon- 
ster, which  has  been  thus  killed'"  (Smith). 

"Whalley,  Richard  Chapple,  D.D.,  a  Church  of 
England  divine,  was  born  in  1749.  He  received  a  su- 
perior education;  displayed  a  passionate  love  for  the 
fine  arts  in  his  youth;  travelled  extensively  in  Italy; 
and  finally  returned  home,  given  much  to  scepticism. 
He  became  converted,  however,  soon  after,  and  took  or- 
ders. He  travelled  in  Europe  in  1786;  and  on  return- 
ing, in  1787,  was  ordained  to  the  ministerial  office  at 
Horsington,  where  he  continued  to  reside  and  officiate 
for  thirteen  years.  Through  the  school  of  affliction, 
in  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  child,  his  religious  knowl- 
edge and  character  were  deepened  and  perfected.  He 
died  Nov.  17, 181G.   See  Christian  Gitardian,  1847, p.  1,49. 

Wharton,  Charles  H.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  born  in  Maryland,  May  25,  1748. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  the  English  College 
of  St.  Omer's,  where  he  was  educated  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Little  is  known  from  this  till  his  ordination  in  1772, 
except  that  he  was  a  teacher  of  mathematics  for  some 
time  at  Liege.  In  1783  he  returned  to  America;  and  in 
1785  was  rector  of  Immanuel  Church,  Newcastle,  Del. 
Subsequently  he  was  connected  with  the  Swedish  Church 
at  Wilmington.  In  1798  he  served  St.  Mary's,  Burling- 
ton, where  he  continued  for  upwards  of  thirty-five  years, 
with  great  usefulness;  and  in  1801  he  became  president 
of  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.  He  died  July  23, 1833.  See 
Sprague,  .4  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  v,  335. 

"Whatcoat,  Riciiard,  a  bishop  of  the  Metliodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Quinton,  Gloucestershire, 
England,  B'eb.  23,  173C.  He  enjoj-ed  the  infiuences  of 
an  early  religious  education;  was  converted  Sept,  3, 
1758;  and  was  immediately  placed  in  official  positions 
by  the  society  at  Wednesbury,  where  he  resided.  In 
17G9  he  entered  as  a  probationer  into  the  itinerant  con- 
nection of  Wesleyan  IMethodist  preachers,  then  under 
the  superintendence  of  JNIr.  Wesley.  He  preached  ex- 
tensively through  England,  Ireland,  and  the  principality 
of  Wales;  and  was  selected  by  Mr.  Wesley  to  aid  in  tlie 
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organization  of  tlio  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Amer- 
ica. He  was  ordained  in  .September,  1784,  hy  John  Wes- 
ley, assisted  by  Dr.  Coke  and  iMr.  Crei^hton,  as  deacon 
and  eliler;  and,  accompanying  Dr.  Coke,  landed  in  Amer- 
ica Nov.  3, 1784.  From  the  organization  of  our  Church 
at  the  Christmas  Conference  until  his  election  to  the 
olHce  of  a  bishop,  he  discharged,  with  the  exception  of 
tlirce  years,  the  duties  of  presiding  elder,  "which,  in 
those  days  especially,  reijuired  labors  and  privations  of 
no  ordinary  cliaracler,  as  both  the  districts  and  circuits 
were  large,  the  people  in  general  poor,  and  the  calls  for 
preaching  numerous  and  often  far  apart."  At  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  in  iMay,  1800,  such  was  the  health  of 
bishop  Asbury  that  he  thought  of  resigning;  but  the 
Conference,  in  order  to  relieve  him,  elected  bishop  What- 
coat,  lie  having  a  majority  of  four  votes  over  Jesse  Lee. 
Hoehm,  in  his  ReMiiii.'^ceiices,  says,  '•  I  witnessed  the  ex- 
citement attending  the  different  ballotings.  The  first, 
no  election  ;  tlie  second,  a  tie ;  the  third,  Richard  What- 
coat  was  elected."  The  same  authority  gives  a  mo- 
mentary view  of  the  ordination  Sabbath.  "  Sunday, 
I  he  18th,  was  a  great  day  in  Baltimore  among  the 
.Methodists.  The  ordination  sermon  was  preached  by 
IJev.  Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.,  in  Light  Street  Church. 
Crowds  at  an  early  hour  thronged  tiie  temple.  The 
doctor  preached  from  IJev.  ii,  8:  'And  unto  the  angel 
of  the  church  in  Smyrna  write,  These  things  saith  the 
lirst  and  the  last,  which  was  dead,  and  is  alive,'  etc. 
After  the  sermon,  which  was  adapted  to  the  occasion, 
liichard  Whatcoat  was  ordained  a  bishop  in  the  Church 
of  (iod  by  the  imposition  of  the  bauds  of  Dr.  Coke  and 
bishop  Asbury,  assisted  by  several  elders.  Never  were 
holier  hands  laid  u|)on  a  holier  head.  In  those  days 
we  went  'out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  and  com- 
pelled them  to  come  in.'  That  afternoon  Jesse  Lee 
preached  in  the  market-house,  on  Howard's  Hill,  from 
John  xvii, 3:  'And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might 
know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
thou  hast  sent.'  The  Lord  was  there  in  a  powerful 
manner;  several  were  converted."  From  the  time  of 
his  election  as  bisliop  until  he  was  disabled  by  sickness 
and  debility,  he  travelled  regularly  through  his  vast  di- 
ocese, which  extended  over  the  entire  continent,  preach- 
ing almost  every  day  to  the  people,  visiting  the  annual 
conferences,  sometimes  in  company  with  his  venerable 
colleague,  bishop  Asbury,  and  sometimes  alone,  discharg- 
ing his  responsible  duties  with  marked  satisfaction  to 
all  concerned.  In  180(5  he  met  the  Baltimore  Confer- 
ence in  company  with  bishop  Asbury,  and  at  the  ad- 
journment of  (Conference  travelled  through  the  eastern 
shore  of  JMaryland  towards  Pliiladelphia.  His  last  ser- 
mon was  preached  in  Alilford,  Del.,  on  April  8.  He  had 
"finished  his  sixth  episcopal  tour  through  the  work  af- 
ter his  consecration,"  says  Dr.  Phtcbus,  his  biographer; 
"  or  near  tiiat ;  and,  after  great  suffering,  he  got  an  hon- 
orable discharge  from  the  Captain  of  his  salvation,  and 
by  his  permission  came  in  from  his  post  which  he  had 
faithfully  kept  for  fifty  years."  He  took  refuge  at  the 
home  of  senator  Bassett,  Dover,  Del.,  where  he  died,  "  in 
the  full  assurance  of  faith,"  .luly  5, 180(5.  He  was  bur- 
ied under  the  altar  of  Wesley  Chapel,  in  the  outskirts 
of  Dover.  Bishop  Asbury,  some  time  after  his  death, 
visiting  tlie  place  of  iiis  sepulture,  preached  his  funeral 
sermon  from  2  Tim.  iii,  10.  In  the  course  of  his  sermon 
he  declared  that  such  was  his  unabated  charity,  his  ar- 
dent love  to  God  and  man,  his  patience  and  resignation 
amid  the  unavoidable  ills  of  life,  that  he  always  exem- 
jilitied  the  tempers  and  conduct  of  a  most  devoted  ser- 
vant of  (iod  and  of  an  exemidary  Christian  minister. 
Bishop  Whatcoat  was  not  a  man  of  deep  erudition  nor 
extensive  science;  but  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
witii  Wesleyan  theology,  and  well  versed  in  all  the  va- 
rying systems  of  divinity.  As  a  preacher  his  discourses 
were  plain,  instructive,  and  highly  spiritual.  His  dis- 
tinguishing trait  of  character  was  a  meekness  and  mod- 
esty <if  spirit  which,  united  witli  a  simplicity  of  inten- 
tion and  gravity  of  deportment,  commended  him  to  all 


as  a  pattern  worthy  of  their  imitation.  Laban  Clark 
said  of  liim,  '•  1  think  I  may  safely  say,  if  I  ever  knew 
one  wdio  came  up  to  .St.  James's  description  of  a  perfect 
man — one  who  bridled  his  tongue  and  kept  in  subjec- 
tion his  whole  body — that  man  was  bishop  Whatcoat." 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences.  18G7,  p.  145;  Ste- 
vens, IJist.  of  the.  M.  E.  Church,  ii,  157,  IGG,  168,  182, 
'284,  295,  49(5;  iii,  38,  75;  iv,  64,  113, 169,  184,  '283,  501 ; 
Bangs,  ilist.  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  ii,  93, 184, 185 ;  Boehm, 
Reiniuisccnres.  p.  35 ;  Phoebus,  Memoirs  (fJiishop  What- 
coat, etc.  (\.  V.  1828),  p.  101.      (J.  L.  S.) 

"Whately,  Kiciiakd,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Anglican 
prelate  and  writer,  was  born  in  Cavendish  Square,  Lon- 
don, in  1787.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  J.  Whately, 
D.D.,  prebeiulary  of  Bristol  Cathedral, and  proprietor  of 
Nonsuch  Park,  .Suffolk,  whose  brother,  Thomas  Whate- 
ly, the  private  secretary  to  lord  .Suffolk,  was  the  author 
of  Observations  on  Modern  Gank'ninf/,  and  Itemarls  on 
Some  of  the  Characters  of  Shakspeare.  His  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  W.  Plummer.  Esq.,  of  Ware  Park,  in  Hert- 
fordshire. He  was  carefully  educated,  chiefly  in  pri- 
vate, at  Nonsuch  Park,  and  early  entered  Oriel  College 
as  a  commoner,  under  the  tutorsliip  of  Dr.  E.  Copleston, 
then  head  of  the  college,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
Llandaff  (1776- 1849).  From  pul)lic  lectures,  private 
conversation,  and  personal  study,  Wliately  ac(iuired  a 
reputation  as  a  sound  thinker.  His  active,  ingenious,  and 
fertile  mind  found  scope  in  the  university  studies;  and  in 
the  stir  of  ecclesiastical  politics,  then  "sounding  on  their 
dim  and  perilous  way"  towards  Tractarianism,  he  kept 
a  heedful  and  safe  course.  At  the  Michaelmas  term  in 
1808  he  graduated  as  A.B.,  taking  a  second-cla>iS  in  Ute- 
ris humanioribus  and  in  disciplinis  mathematics  et  phy- 
sicfe,  when  the  late  Sir  K.  Peel  went  up  from  Christ 
Church  and  came  but  in  both  the  only  tirst-class  man 
of  his  year.  In  1810  Whately  gained  the  chancellor's 
(lord  William  Wyndiiam  Grenville's)  prize  of  £20  for 
the  best  English  essay  on  What  are  the  arts  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  which  the  moderns  hare  been  less  successful 
than  the  ancients?  In  1811  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
eighteen  fellows  of  Oriel  College,  graduated  as  A.M.  in 
1812,  and  then  began  to  act  as  tutor  in  his  college,  in 
which  office,  by  his  felicitous  style  of  teaching,  he  pro- 
duced more  first-class  graduates  than  any  other  tutor 
of  his  day. 

In  1818  Whately  contributed  his  article  on  Loffic  to 
the  Encyclopcvdia  Metropolitana.  To  the  same  work 
he  also  contributed  the  original  outline  of  his  Elements 
of  Rhetoric.  These  writings  were  too  important  and 
useful  to  be  kept  shut  up  in  the  huge  miscellany  of 
learning  in  which  they  at  first  appeared,  and  were,  on 
urgent  demand,  republished  in  1825.  The  former,  in 
which,  as  the  late  Prof.  .SpaUling  said,  he  "has  ex- 
pounded the  Aristotelian  or  syllogistic  logic  with  ad- 
mirable clearness  and  method,  and  illustrated  it  with 
characteristic  sagacity,"  was  severely  commented  upon 
by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  by  George  Bentham,  nephew  of  the 
philosopher  of  Westminster,  and  notably  liy  .Sir  W. 
Hamilton  in  his  paper  (subsequently  republished)  in 
the  Edinburf/h  Review  for  A|iril,  1833.  Even  by  these 
opponents  it  is  admitted  that  "a  new  life  was  suddenly 
comnuuiicated  to  the  study"  of  logic  by  the  publica- 
tion of  this  work;  and  we  may  safely  trust  the  decision 
of  .lohn  .S.  ;Mill,  that  in  it  the  student  will  finil  stated 
with  |)liilosopliical  precision,  and  explained  with  re- 
markable perspicuity,  the  whole  of  the  common  doc- 
trine of  the  "syllogism."  The  latter  work,  that  on 
Rhetoric,  was  immediately  accepted  as  a  text -book. 
De  Qiiincey  early  acknowledged  "the  aciiteness  and 
originalit}'  which  illuminate  every  part  of  the  book," 
and  asserted  that  "in  any  elementary  work  it  has  not 
been  our  fortune  to  witness  a  rarer  comlnnalion  of  ana- 
lytical acuteness  with  severity  of  judgment."  In  1819 
Wliately  issued  anonymouslj'  his  ingeniously  grave  log- 
ical satire  on  scepticism,  entitled  Historic  Doubts  Rela- 
tive to  the  Existence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  In  1822 
appeared  his  BamjHon  Lectures,  on  The  Use  and  Abuse 
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of  Pai-fy  Feeling  in  Religion.  This  subject  is  treated 
with  delicacy,  discrimination,  and  liberality,  and  the 
series  has  been  frequently  reissued. 

Meanwhile  Whately  became  by  marriage,  in  1821,  a 
member  "not  on  the  foundation"  of  Uriel.  His  wife 
was  a  daughter  of  Win.  Pope,  Esq.,  of  Hillingdon,  Mid- 
dlesex, a  lady  of  talent,  taste,  accomplishments,  and  lit- 
erary capacity.  Shortly  after  ids  marriage  he  accepted 
the  rectorship  of  Halesworth,  with  the  vicarage  of  Ched- 
iston,  deanery  of  Uunwich,  in  the  Blything  Hundred 
of  Suffolk.  In  1825  Whately  succeedeii  Peter  Elmsley 
as  princi|)al  of  St.  Alban's  Hall.  His  Logic  awA  Rhet- 
oric were  then  republished  as  separate  and  independent 
works.  In  1828  he  published  his  Essays  on  Some  of  the 
Difficulties  in  the  Writings  of  the  Apostle  Paid,  which 
had  been  preceded  by  a  series  on  Some  of  the  Peculiar- 
ities of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  were  succeeded  by 
The  Errors  of  Romanism  having  their  Origin  in  Human 
Natirre,  etc.  In  1830  his  Thoughts  on  the  Sabbath  were 
issued  by  Mr.  Fellowes,  of  Liidgate  Hill,  himself  a  mis- 
cellaneous writer.  This  book  was  made  the  occasion 
of  a  prosecution  for  stamp-duty,  to  which  all  publications 
except  books  of  piety  and  devotion  were  then  liable. 
The  publisher  was  fined  £20,  and,  on  remonstrance  that 
the  book  was  within  the  protection  of  the  statute  anent 
"piety  and  devotion,"  he  was  answered  that  it  was 
ratlier  the  contrary,  because  Mr.  Wiiatcly  controverts 
the  JMosaic  law,  and  inculcates  that  we  may  do  just  the 
same  on  Sabbaths  as  on  other  days."  Several  series  of 
Sermons,  Charges,  and  Tracts  were  published  in  1830, 
1833,  and  1336.  In  1831  earl  Grey,  then  premier,  pro- 
moted the  logician,  theologian,  and  politician  of  St.  Al- 
ban's Hall  to  the  priinacy  of  Ireland.  The  appointment 
was  at  first  the  occasion  of  much  animadversion.  Sus- 
picion was  sown  in  tiie  tninds  of  tiie  clergy,  and  dislike 
was  shown  in  their  conchict.  But  Whately's  honest 
impartiality  disarmed  hostility,  and  lie  soon  gained  the 
hearts  of  clergy  and  people.  Bishop  Copleston  said, 
Whately  "accepted  the  arduous  station  proposed  to 
him  purely,  I  believe,  from  public  spirit  and  a  sense 
of  duty.  Wealth  and  honor  and  title  and  power  have 
no  charm  for  him.  He  has  great  energy  and  intrepid- 
ity; a  hardihood  which  sustains  him  against  obloquy 
wlien  he  knows  he  is  discharging  a  duty;  and  lie  is 
generous  and  disinterested  almost  to  a  fault.  His  en- 
larged views,  his  sincerity,  and  his  freedom  from  preju- 
dice are  more  than  a  compensation  for  his  want  of  con- 
ciliating manner."  The  labors  of  the  episcopate,  great 
as  they  were,  could  not  exlianst  his  power  of  work- 
ing. In  1828  he  had  composed  a  paper  on  Trans- 
jwrtatiou,  in  which  he  argued  against  convict  colonies. 
He  followed  this  up  in  1832  with  Thoughts  on  Secondary 
Punishments,  and  in  1834  with  Remarks  on  Tra7isporta- 
tion.  In  these  he  had  "the  distinguished  honor,"  says 
Henry  Iiogers,  "of  being  the  first  who  treated  the  sub- 
ject comprehensively,  or  who  succeeded  in  exciting  any 
considerable  degree  of  attention  to  it."  In  the  parlia- 
mentary report  on  this  topic  in  1838  nearly  all  the  opin- 
ions of  archbishop  Whately  were  adopted,  and  the  car- 
rying-out of  his  principles  was  recommended.  The 
question  of  the  treatment  of  criminals  did  not  use  up 
all  his  sympathies.  The  cause  of  national  education 
was  advocated  by  him  with  force  and  pertinacity,  and 
chiefly  tlirough  his  sagacity  the  national  schools  of  Ire- 
land, under  the  commissioners  of  education,  were  placed 
on  a  workable  and  useful  foundation.  For  these  schools 
(in  particular)  he  composed  several  treatises;  among 
others,  his  able  little  woric.  Easy  Lessons  on  Reasoning, 
as  well  as  those  on  Money  Matters:  Morals;  Mind; 
and  British  Constitution.  For  scholastic  purposes,  too, 
he  wrote  for  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge his  candid  I^essnns  on  the  History  of  Religious 
Worship,  and  his  simple  yet  effective  Lessons  on  Chi'is- 
iian  Evidences — the  former  of  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French  and  Italian,  and  the  latter  not  only 
into  these  two  tongues,  but  also  into  Spanish,  Swedish, 
German,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.     Euplanalions  of  the  Bi- 


ble and  Prayer-book  and  Lectures  on  Prayer  may  also 
be  regarded  as  additions  to  the  educational  repertoire. 
During  the  years  1833-41  the  Tracts  for  the  Times 
were  issued,  and  for  some  years  after  Tractarianism  was 
active  and  influential  in  the  Church  and  in  the  univer- 
sity. The  movement  reached  its  crisis  about  1843- 
45  in  the  withdrawal  from  the  English  communion  of 
the  author  of  Tract  90 — Dr.  J.  H.  Newman — and  several 
others.  Newman  had  been  a  friend  of  Whately's,  and 
had  "actually  conqiosed  a  considerable  portion,"  and 
was  "  the  original  author  of  several  pages,"  of  Whately's 
famous  work  on  iMjic  "as  it  now  stands."  Yet  Whate- 
ly did  not  shrink  from  duty  at  the  call  of  friendship, 
but  produced,  as  occasion  seemed  to  demand,  his  quiet, 
lucid,  logical,  and  pithy  Cautions  for  the  Times,  and 
with  more  special  reference  to  the  material  doctrines 
and  theories  involved  in  the  hurricane  of  controversy 
with  which  the  Church  was  assailed,  he  issued  in  1841 
a  truly  admirable  work.  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  De- 
lineated. In  his  Charge  in  1843  he  characterizes  the 
prevailing  opinions  on  subscription  in  a  non-natural 
sense  as  "  dangerous,  disgraceful,  and  ruinous."  Cog- 
nate topics  occupy  his  charge  for  1844,  entitled  Thoughts 
on  Church  Government ;  for  1846,  on  The  Danger  of 
Divisions  within  the  Church ;  for  18.^1,  on  Protective 
Measures  on  Behalf  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
Maynooth  question  is  reviewed  in  Reflections  on  a,  Grant 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  Seiirinary,  a  charge  delivered  in 
1845.  On  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  he 
issued  an  A  ddress  to  the  Clergy  and  Other  Members  of 
the  Established  Church  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Pres- 
ent Occasion  for  the  Exercise  of  Benevolence ;  and  the 
same  topic  occujiied  him  in  1848,  when  he  gave  a  charge 
on  The  Right  Use  of  National  Aftictions.  The  Tracta- 
rian  doctrine  of  regeneration  called  from  him  in  1850  a 
charge  on  Infant  Baptism;  and  every  subsequent  year 
found  him  holding  himself  abreast  of  the  tide  of  specu- 
lative or  practical  difficulty,  and  able  to  teach  his  clergy 
to  "buffet  it  aside  with  hearts  of  controversy."  After 
the  conference  on  Christian  union,  held  at  Liverpool  in 
October,  1845,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  Whately,  early  in  1846,  issued 
Thoughts  on  the  Proposed  Evangelical  Alliance,  in  which 
he  expressed  a  fear  that  it  would  become  an  organized 
intolerance,  or  occasion  a  surrender  of  truth  for  the 
mere  sake  of  an  outward  unity;  and  "condemned  as 
schismatical"  the  setting-up,  by  persons  engaged  in  the 
ministrv,  of  "  extraneous  combinations  independently  of 
their  own  Church  authorities,"  or  the  becoming  members 
of  those  combinations  when  set  up.  He  thus  continued 
active  in  literature  and  public  matters  of  importance 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Dublin,  Oct.  8,  1863. 

Whately's  works  not  already  noticed  are  chiefly  the 
following :  Introductory  Lessojis  on  the  Studies  of  St. 
Paulas  Epistles  (1849): — Scripture  Revelations  concern- 
ing Good  and  Evil  Angels  (1851): — English  Synonyms 
(  eod.  )  : — Bacon^s  Essays,  with  A  nnotulions  (  1856  )  : — 
Lectures  on  Some  of  the  Parables  (1859): — Lectures  on 
Prayer  (1860) : — Thoughts  on  the  Proposed  Revision  of 
the  Liturgy  (eod.) : — A  General  Vinv  of  the  Rise,  Prog- 
ress,and  Corruptions  of  Christianity  (eod.)  : — and  Mis- 
cellaneous Lectures  and  Reviews  (1861).  Since  his  death 
two  volimies  of  Remains  have  appeared.  His  Life  and 
Correspondence  (1866,2  vols.)  lias  been  published  by  his 
daughter.  Miss  E.  Jane  Whatelj'.  See  also  3Iemoirs 
(1864),  by  William  J.  Fitzpatrick. 

Wheat  (nan,  chittuh  [for  n:;:3rt,  chintiih] ;  Chaid. 

plur.  "pw2n,  chintin;  (rlrot;),  the  well-known  valuable 
cereal  cultivated  from  the  earliest  times,  occurs  in  va- 
rious passages  of  Scripture  (Heb.  (ien.xxx,  14;  Exod.ix, 
32;  xxix,2;  xxxiv,22;  Deut.viii,8;  xxxii,  14;  Judg. 
vi,  11;  XV,  1;  Kuth  ii,  23;  1  Sam.  vi,  13;  xii,  17;  2 
Sam.  iv,  C;  xvii,  28;  1  Kings  v,  11 ;  1  Chron.  xxi,  20, 
23;  2  Chron.  ii,  10,  15;  xxvii,  5;  Job  xxxi,  40;  Psa. 
Ixxxi,  16;  cxlvii,  14;  Cant,  vii,  2;  Isa.  xxviii,  25;  Jer. 
xii,  13;  xli,  8;  Ezek.  iv,  9;  xxvii,  17;  xlv,  13;  Joel  i, 
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11;  ChaW.  Ezra  vi,  9;  vii,  22;  Greek  Matt,  iii,  12; 
xiii,  25,  29,  30;  Mark  iv,  28  ["com"];  LiiUe  iii,  17; 
xvi,  7:  xxii,  31;  John  xii,  24;  Acts  vii,  12  [''com"]; 
xxvii,38;  ICor.  xv,  37;  Kev.  vi.G;  xviii,  13;  also  Ju- 
dith iii,  3;  Kcclus.  xxxix,  '2G).  In  the  A.  V.  the  Heb. 
words  bar  ("12  or  13,  Jer.  xxiii,  28 ;  Joel  ii,  '24 ;  Amos 
V.  1 1 ;  viii,  5,  tj),  da;iun  ("|5n,  Numb,  xviii,  12 ;  Jer.  xxxi, 
12),  riphutk  (nis^l,  I'rov.  xxvii,  22),  are  occasionally 
translated  "  wheat ;"  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  prop- 
er name  of  this  cereal,  as  distinguished  from  "  barley," 
"  spelt,"  etc.,  is  chiltuh  (nari;  Cliald.  "p^pPI,  chintiii). 
As  to  the  former  Hebrew  terms,  see  under  Corn.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  cliittdh,  bj'  some  written  chittha, 
chetteth,  cheteh,  etc.,  is  correctly  translated  "  wheat,"  from 
its  close  resemblance  to  the  Arabic,  as  well  to  the  names 
of  wheat  in  other  languages.  Celsius  sa\-s,  "  n;:n, 
chittha,  occidtato  D  in  puncto  dagesch,  pro  ilUSn,  chiiilha, 
dicitur  ex  usu  Ebrajorum."  This  brings  it  still  nearer 
to  the  Arabic  name  of  wheat,  which  in  Eoman  charac- 
ters is  variously  written,  hinieh,  hiiithe,  henta,  and  by 
Pemplius,  in  his  translation  of  Avicenna,  hhinttha  ;  and 
under  this  name  it  is  described  by  the  Arabic  authors 
on  Materia  Jledica.  As  the  Arabic  ha  is  in  many  words 
converted  into  kha,  it  is  evident  that  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  names  of  wheat  are  the  same,  especially  as  the 
Hebrew  n  has  the  guttural  sound.  Different  deriva- 
tions have  been  given  of  the  word  chittdh:  by  Celsius 
it  is  derived  from  "  I35n.  chandt,  protulit, produxit,  /"rwc- 
tum,  ex  Cant,  ii,  13 ;"  or  the  Arabic  "  chanat,  rubuit,  quod 
triticum  rubello  sit  colore"  {IJierobnt.  ii,  113).  The 
translator  of  the  Biblical  Botany  of  KoscnmUller  justly 
observes  that  ''the  similarity  in  sound  between  the  He- 
brew word  chittdh  and  the  English  u-heut  is  obvious. 
Be  it  remembered  that  the  ch  here  is  identical  in  sound 
with  the  Gaelic  guttural,  or  the  Spanish  X.  It  is  fur- 
ther remarkable  that  the  Hebrew  term  is  etymologically 
cognate  with  the  words  for  wheat  used  b_v  every  one  of 
the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  nations  (thus  we  have 
in  Icelandic,  hceiti;  Danisli,  hvede ;  Swedish, /u-e/e  ,•  Mae- 
so-Goth.  hwuite ;  German,  Weizen);  and  that,  in  this  in- 
stance, there  is  no  resemblance  between  the  Scandina- 
vian and  Teutonic  terras,  and  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Sla- 
vonic (for  the  Greek  word  is  irvpot;;  the  Lat'm,  frtnnen- 
tiiin or  triticum;  the  Russian, /JsiewzVs^;  Polish, /jsse«««(); 
and  yet  the  general  resemblance  between  the  Slavonic, 
the  riiracian,  and  the  (iothic  languages  is  so  strong  that 
no  philologist  now  doubts  their  identity  of  origin  "  (loc. 
cit.  p.  75).  Kosenmtiller  further  remarks  that  in  Egypt 
and  in  Barbary  Avjmic/t  is  the  usual  name  for  wheat  (quot- 
ing Descrip.  de  rE(jypte,  xix,  45 ;  Heist,  A  cconnt  ofMaro- 
ko  and  /^Vs,  p.309);  and  also  that  in  Hebrew,  n^p,  ke- 
viach,  denotes  the  flour  of  wheat  (Gen.  xviii,  6;  Numb. 
V,  15).  This,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  is  not  very  unlike 
the  Indian  name  of  wheat,  kunuk.  All  these  names  in- 
dicate communication  between  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
as  well  as  point  to  a  common  origin  of  wheat.  Thus 
in  his  llimulayan  Botany,  Dr.  J.  F.  Boyle  has  stated: 
••  W'lieat,  having  been  one  of  the  earliest -cultivated 
grains,  is  most  probably  of  Asiatic  origin,  as  no  doubt 
Asia  was  the  earliest- civilized  as  well  as  the  first- 
[leopled  country.  It  is  known  to  the  Arabs  under  the 
name  of  hinteh ;  to  the  Persians  as  ffundiim ;  Hindu, 
f/rhiin  and  kunuk.  The  species  of  barley  cultivated  in 
the  plains  of  India,  and  known  by  the  Hindu  and  Per- 
sian name  /»o,  Arabic  shair,\s  llouind  hcxaeisHchum. 
As  both  wheat  and  barley  are  cultivated  in  the  plains 
of  India  in  the  winter  months,  where  none  of  the  spe- 
cies of  these  genera  are  indigenous,  it  is  probable  that 
both  have  been  introduced  into  India  from  the  north, 
iliat  is,  from  the  Persian,  and  perhaps  from  the  Tarta- 
rian region,  where  tliese  and  other  species  of  barley  are 
most  successfully  and  abundantly  cultivated"  (p.  419). 
DiflFereut  species  of  wlieat  were  no  doubt  cultivated  bv 


the  ancients,  as  Triticum  compositum  in  Egypt,  T.  wsti- 
vuin,  T.  hibvrnum  in  Syria,  etc.;  but  both  barley  and 
wheat  are  too  well  known  to  require  further  illustration 
in  tills  place. — Kitto. 

Mucli  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  origin 
of  wheat,  and  the  question  appears  to  be  still  undecided. 
It  is  said  that  the  Triticum  culyare  has  been  found  wild 
in  some  parts  of  Persia  and  Siberia,  apparently  removed 
from  the  iiiHuence  of  cultivation  {Enf/lish  Cyclop,  s.  v. 
"  Triticum").  Again,  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Esprit 
Fabre  of  Agde,  it  would  seem  that  tlie  lumierous  varie- 
ties of  cultivated  wheat  are  merely  improveil  transfor- 
mations of  yEgilops  ovata  {.Journal  of  the  Royal  Ay- 
ricult.  Sac.  No.  33,  p.  167-180).  M.  Fabre's  experi- 
ments, however,  have  not  been  ileemed  conclusive  by 
some  botanists  (see  an  interesting  paper  by  the  late 
Prof.  Henfrey  in  No.  41  of  the  ./oui-nul  quoted  above). 
Egypt  in  ancient  times  was  celebrated  for  the  growth 
of  its  wheat.  The  best  quality,  according  to  Pliny 
{Nat.  Hist,  xviii,  7),  was  grown  in  the  Thebaid;  it  was 
all  bearded;  and  the  same  varieties,  Wilkinson  writes 
{A71C.  Eyypt.  [ed.  1854],  ii,  39),  "  existed  in  ancient  as  in 
modern  times,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  tlie  sev- 
en-eared quality  described  in  Pharaoh's  dream"  ((ien. 
xli,  22).  This  is  tlie  so-called  mummy-wheat,  which, 
it  has  been  said,  has  germinated  after  the  lapse  of  thou- 
sands of  years;  but  it  is  now  known  that  the  whole 
tiling  was  a  fraud.  Babylonia  was  also  noted  for  the 
excellence  of  its  wheat  and  other  cereals.  '"In  grain," 
saj's  Herodotus  (i,  193),  "it  will  yield  commonly  two- 
hiuidredfold,  and  at  its  greatest  production  as  nuich  as 
three-hundredfold.  The  blades  of  the  wheat  and  bar- 
ley plants  are  often  four  lingers  broad."  But  this  is  a 
great  exaggeration  (see  also  Theophrastus,  Hist.  Plant. 
viii,  7).  Modern  writers,  as  Chesney  and  Rich,  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  great  fertility  of  Mesopotamia.  Syria  and 
Palestine  produced 
wheat  of  fine  quali- 
ty anil  in  large  quan- 
tities (Psa.  cxlvii, 
14;  Ixxxi,  16,  etc.). 
There  appear  to  be 
two  or  three  kinds 
of  wheat  at  present 
grown  in  Palestine 
— the  Triticum  vul- 
f/are  {var.hibeiiiuin). 
the  T.  spdta  [see 
Kve],  and  another 
variety  of  bearded 
wheat  which  a])- 
pears  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Egyptian 
kind,  the  T.  compo- 
situm. In  the  par- 
able of  the  sower, 
our  Lord  alludes  to 
grains  of  wheat 
which  in  good 
ground  produce  a 
liundredfold  (Matt, 
xiii,  8).  "  The  re- 
turn of  a  hundred  for 
one,"  says  Trench, 
"  is  not  unheard  of 
in  the  East,  tliough 
always  mentioned 
as  soinething  ex- 
traordinary." La- 
borde  says,  "  Tliere 
is  to  l)e  found  at 
Kerek  a  species  of 
hundred  wheat 
which  justifies  the 
text  of  the  Bible 
against  the  charges  Egyptian  Wlie^t  {Triticum,  compusi- 
of  exaggeration  of  turn). 
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which  it  has  been  the  object."  The  common  Triti- 
cum  vtilrjare  will  sometimes  produce  one  luuulred  grains 
ill  the  car.  Wheat  is  reaped  towards  the  end  of  April, 
in  May,  and  in  June,  according  to  the  difterences  of 
soil  and  position.  It  was  sown  either  broadcast,  and 
tlien  ploughed  in  or  trampled  in  by  cattle  (Isa.  xxxii, 
'20),  or  in  rows,  if  we  rightly  understand  Isa.  xxviii, 
'25,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  seeds  were  plant- 
ed apart  in  order  to  insure  larger  and  fuller  ears.  The 
wheat  was  put  into  the  ground  in  the  winter,  and 
some  time  after  the  barley.  In  the  Egyptian  plague 
of  hail,  consequently,  the  barley  suffered,  but  the  wheat 
had  not  appeared,  and  so  escaped  injury.  Wheat 
was  ground  into  flour.  The  finest  qualities  were  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  "fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat"  (~i?n 
niiH  n"l"^?3.  Dent,  xxxii,  14).  Unripe  ears  are  some- 
times cut  off  from  the  stalks,  roasted  in  an  oven,  mashed 
and  boiled,  and  eaten  bj'  the  modem  Egyptians  (Son- 
nini.  Travels).  Rosenmliller  {Botany  of  the  Bible,  p.  80), 
with  good  reason,  conjectures  that  this  dish,  which  the 
Arabs  call  y<?r/A-,  is  the  same  as  the  (jeres  carmel  (Q'lJi 
^■snS)  of  Lev.  ii,  U  and  2  Kings  iv,  42.  The  Heb. 
word  kxdi  (''?p,  Lev.  ii,  14)  denotes,  it  is  probable, 
roasted  ears  of  corn,  still  used  as  food  in  the  East.  An 
"ear  of  corn"  was  called  ihihboleth  (rp2'd),  the  word 
which  betrayed  the  Ephraimites  (Judg.  xii,  1,  6),  who 
were  unable  to  give  the  sound  oi  sk.  The  curious  ex- 
pression in  Prov.  xxvii,  22,  "  Though  thou  shouldst  bra}- 
a  fool  in  a  mortar  among  wheat  with  a  pestle,  yet  will 
not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him,"  appears  to  point 
to  the  custom  of  mixing  the  grains  of  inferior  cereals 
with  wheat;  the  meaning  will  then  be,  "Let  a  fool  be 
ever  so  much  in  the  company  of  wise  men,  yet  he  will 
continue  a  fool."  Maurer  (Comment,  loc.  cit.)  simply 
explains  tlie  passage  thus:  "Quomodocunque  tracta- 
veris  stultura  non  patietur  se  emendari." — Smith.  See 
Cericals. 

Wheat  was  known  to  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  (Exod. 
ix,  32),  and  on  returning  to  Canaan  they  no  doubt  found 
it  still  cultivated  as  in  the  days  of  Keu- 
ben  (Gen.  xxx,  14).  Most  probably  they 
were  the  same  sorts  which  were  used  in 
both  countries;  but  there  were  only  a  few 
districts  of  Palestine,  such  as  the  plain  of 
Jezreel,  which  could  compete  with  that 
magnificent  "  carse,"  the  delta  of  Egypt, 
the  finest  corn  country  of  the  ancient 
world.  At  present  the  wheat  crops  of 
Palestine  "  are  very  poor  and  light,  and 
would  disgust  an  English  farmer.  One 
may  ride  and  walk  through  the  standing 
corn  without  the  slightest  objection  made 
or  harm  done.  No  wonder  it  is  thin, 
when  white  crops  are  raised  from  the 
same  soil  year  after  year,  and  no  sort  of 
manure  put  into  the  ground"  (Tristram, 
Travels,  p.  591 ). — Fairbairn.     See  Agui- 

CULTUUE. 

Wheaton,  Nathaniel  S.,  D.D.,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  was  born  at  Washington,  Conn., 
Aug.  20,  1792.  His  preparatory  educa- 
tion was  acquired  at  the  Episcopal  Acad- 
emy of  Cheshire,  Conn. ;  he  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1814;  was  ordained  dea- 
con and  priest  in  1817;  was  pastor  in 
Anne  Arundel,  Prince  George,  and  Mont- 
gomery counties,  Md.;  in  1818  became 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  Hartford,  Conn., 
remaining  twelve  j-ears;  in  1831  became 
president  of  Trinity  (then  Washington) 
College,  which  office  he  filled  until  1837; 
in  that  year  became  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  New  Orleans,  continuing  in  that 
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position  for  seven  years;  in  1844  visited  Europe,  and 
on  his  return  published  his  travels  in  two  volumes. 
He  was  a  scholar  of  varied  learning.  His  benefactions 
to  various  scientific,  philanthropic,  and  religious  objects 
were  large,  and  his  bequests  to  Trinity  College  amounted 
to  about  twenty  thousand  dollars.  He  died  at  ]Marble- 
dale,  Conn.,  March  18,  18G2.  See  A  mer.  Quar.  Church 
Review,  18G2,  p.  734. 

Wheel  (usually  and  properly  [of  a  carriage]  "SIN, 
ophdn,  which  is  invariably  so  rendered ;  sometimes 
[of  any  circular  object]  bthl,  galgdl,  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  13; 
Eccles.  xii,  G  ;  Isa.  xvii,  13  ;  Jer.  xlvii,  3  ;  Ezek.  x,  2, 
G,  13;  xxiii,  24;  xxvi,  10;  "heaven,"  Psa.  Ixxvii,  18; 
Dan.  vii,  9 ;  "  rolling  thing,"  Isa.  xvii,  13 ;  or  ^5^3, 
ffilffdl,  Isa.  xxviii,  '28;  occasionally  CS'E,  pdam,  Judg. 
V,  28,  a  step,  as  often  elsewhere ;  D^32X,  ohndiiim, 
Jer.  xviii,  3,  of  a  potter's  wheel).  We  lind  that  the 
wheels  under  the  brazen  laver  in  Solomon's  Temple 
were  cast;  they  are  thus  described  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian :  "And  the  work  of  the  wheels  was  like  the  work 
of  a  chariot-wheel :  their  axletrees,  and  their  naves,  and 
their  felloes,  and  their  spokes  were  all  molten"  (1  Kings 
vii,  33).  This  is  illustrated  by  the  Egyptian  chariots. 
A  wheel  has  been  found  by  Ur.  Abbott  of  a  curious  con- 
struction, having  a  wooden  tire  to  the  felloe,  and  an  inner 
circle,  probably  of  metal,  which  passed  through  and  con- 
nected its  spokes  a  short  distance  from  the  nave  (A,  A). 
The  diameter  of  the  wheel  was  about  three  feet  one 
inch.  The  felloe  was  in  six  pieces,  the  end  of  one  over- 
lapping the  other.  The  tire  was  fastened  to  it  by 
bands  of  raw  hide  passing  through  long,  narrow  holes 
(B,  B)  made  to  receive  them  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i, 
382).  Among  the  ancient  Assyrians  the  wheels  orig- 
inally had  six  spokes,  and  the  felloes  consisted  of  four 
pieces.  They  appear  to  have  been  thicker  and  more 
solid  than  those  of  the  Egyptians  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii, 
270).  Later  the  wheel  had  eight  and  not  six  spokes, 
and  was  apparently  strengthened  by  four  pieces  of  met- 
al which  bound  the  felloes  (^ibid.  p.  271).     See  Cuauiot. 


Ancient  Egyptian  Clinriot-wheel. 
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Wheeler,  Daniel,  a  distingiiishccl  member  of  the 
Society  of  Frieiuls,  was  born  in  London.  England,  Nov. 
27, 1771.  Early  in  life  he  served  in  both  tlie  navy  and 
the  army.  Having  become  a  Christian,  when  not  far 
from  twenty-tive  years  of  age,  he  joined  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Some  years  after  this,  he  abandoned  a  very 
lucrative  part  of  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
that  lie  might  devote  himself  to  the  work  to  which,  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  he  believed  himself  called.  He  be- 
came an  accredited  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
181G.  In  1817  the  emperor  of  Kussia,  in  order  to  carry 
out  a  cherished  iilan  for  draining  and  cultivating  the 
marshes  surrounding  St.  Petersburg,  secured  the  services 
of  Mr.  Wheeler  as  manager  of  the  enterprise.  While 
faithfully  discharging  his  duties  in  the  secular  business 
to  which  he  had  been  called,  he  was  also  faithful  to  his 
higher  Master,  and  preached  the  Gospel  with  all  sim- 
plicity and  fidelity,  not  only  to  the  humble  and  lowly, 
but  also  to  the  higher  in  authority  in  Russia.  He  re- 
mained in  St.  Petersburg  until  1832,  when  he  felt  im- 
pressed that  it  was  his  duty  to  go  as  a  missionary  among 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  where  a  rich  blessing  attend- 
ed his  labors.  After  several  years  spent  in  missionary 
work  in  the  Pacific,  he  returned  to  England.  Here  he 
remained  until  1838,  when  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  continued  nine  months,  rendering  such  service 
as  he  could  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  then  went  back 
once  more  to  his  native  land.  During  a  second  voyage 
to  the  United  States  he  contracted  a  disease  which 
proved  fatal;  and  he  died  soon  after  landing  at  New 
York,  Feb.  6, 1840.    See  J/ewoiV  (Phila.  1870).    (J.  C.  S.) 

"Wheeler  (or  Wheler),  :Sir  George,  D.D.,  an 
English  clergyman  and  traveller,  was  born  at  Breda, 
Holland,  of  English  parentage,  in  1650.  He  removed  to 
Kent,  England,  in  childhood;  was  educated  at  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford ;  travelled  on  the  Continent  and  in  the 
East  with  Dr.  James  Spon,  of  Lyons,  in  1675-76;  pre- 
sented a  collection  of  MSS.  to  the  University  of  Oxford ; 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  I'rom  Oxford 
University;  was  knighted  and  ordained  in  1683;  and, 
having  taken  orders,  was  collated  by  bishop  Crewe 
to  the  second  prebend  in  the  Cathedral  of  Durham 
in  1084.  In  1685  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of 
Basingstoke,  Hants ;  in  1702  was  created  D.D.  by  di- 
ploma from  Oxford,  and  in  the  following  year  received 
the  curacy  of  Whitworth.  In  1706  he  was  collated  to 
the  rectory  of  Winston,  and  in  1709  to  that  of  Houghton- 
le-Spring,  which  he  retained  until  his  decease,  Jan.  15, 
1724.  Dr.Wheeler  was  the  author  of,  A  Jouniey  to  Greece 
(1082): — An  Account  of  the  Churches  or  Places  of  As- 
sembly of  the  Primitice  Christians  (1689): — and  The 
Protestant  Monastery ;  or,  Christian  (Kconomics  (1698). 
He  was  a  man  of  vast  research  and  ability,  and  a  devoted 
minister  and  parent.  See  Church  of  England  Maga- 
zine, viii,  332. 

"Wheeler,  John,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  born  at  (irafton,  Vt.,  March  11,  1798.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1816,  and  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1819.  In  1821  he  was  ordain- 
ed over  the  ChurcUat  Windsor,  Vt.,  where  he  took  high 
rank  as  a  pulpit  orator.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he 
declined  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Vermont; 
but  nine  years  after,  upon  the  resignation  of  president 
Marsh,  he  accepted  the  honor.  From  this  time  his  best 
energies  were  devoted  to  the  university.  He  raised  up 
friends  for  it,  carried  it  through  seasons  of  trial,  and  ele- 
vated the  standard  of  scholarship.  He  resigned  in  1848, 
and  died  at  Burlington,  April  16,  1862.  Dr.  Wheeler 
published  several  Sermons  and  Discourses,  especially 
that  before  the  Porter  Hhetorical  Society  of  Andover 
Tiieological  Seminary  in  1834.  See  Cong.  Quar.  1862, 
p.  307. 

"Wheelock,  Eleazer,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Windham.  Conn.,  in  May,  1711,  and 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1733.  In  Jlarch,  1735, 
he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Second  Church  in  Leb- 


anon, called  "  Lebanon  Crank,"  now  Columbia.  In  the 
great  Whitcfieldian  revival  Mr.  AVMieelock  engaged  with 
great  /.cal  and  energy.  After  the  religious  excitement 
had  subsideti,  he  added  to  his  labors  as  a  minister  the 
duties  of  a  teacher.  Samson  Occum,  a  Mohegan  Indian, 
who  afterwards  became  a  distinguished  preacher,  was  a 
pupil  in  his  school  in  1743.  He  soon  formed  the  ])lan 
of  an  Indian  Missionary  School,  and  several  Indian  boys 
entered  it,  chietly  maintained  by  subscriptions  from  the 
legislatures  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  The  in- 
stitution received  the  name  of  Moor's  Indian  Charity 
School,  Joshua  Moor  having  made  a  donation  of  a  house 
and  two  acres  of  land  about  the  year  1754.  INIr.  Occam 
and  Ilev.  Nathaniel  Whitaker  solicited  funds  for  the 
school  in  Great  Britain  in  1760,  the  amount  realized 
being  £7000  in  England,  and  more  than  £2000  in  Scot- 
land. After  conducting  this  school  in  Lebanon  over 
fourteen  years,  he  determined  to  transfer  it  to  New 
Hampshire,  and  a  charter  was  obtained  for  a  college, 
with  about  40,000  acres  of  land,  as  an  endowment  from 
governor  Wentworth  and  others.  Thus  originated  at 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  Dartmouth  College;  but  Moor's  school 
was  maintained  there  for  a  long  time  as  a  separate  in- 
stitution. In  August,  1770,  Dr.  Wheelock  went  to  Han- 
over, built  a  log  cabin  in  what  was  then  a  wilderness, 
and  put  up  his  school-building,  eighty  feet  long  and  two 
stories  in  height.  Among  the  first  graduates  was  his 
son  John,  who  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the  col- 
lege. As  a  teacher  Dr.  Wheelock  was  industrious  and 
successful.  He  died  April  24, 1779.  Dr.  Wheelock  pub- 
lished, iVa?T«/ii'e  of  the  Indian  Charity  School  at  Leb- 
anon (1702)  : — Narratives,  in  several  numbers,  from 
1703  to  1771: — Continuation  of  the  Narrative,  to  which 
is  Added  an  Abstract  of  a  Mission  to  the  Delaware  In- 
dians M^est  of  the  Ohio  (1773)  : — .4  Seiinon  on  Liberty  of 
Conscience,  or  No  King  but  Christ  in  the  Chuixh  (1775)  : 
— and  an  occasional  Sermon.  His  Memoirs,  by  Drs. 
IMcClure  and  Parish,  were  published  in  1811.  See 
Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  nier.  Pulpit,  i,  397. 

"Wheelock.  John,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, was  born  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Jan.  28, 1754.  He 
entered  Yale  College  in  1767,  but  removed  with  his  father 
Dr.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  to  Hanover,  N.  IL,  in  1770,  and 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1771 ;  was  tutor 
there  from  1772  to  1776;  was  elected  to  the  Colonial  As- 
sembly in  1775  ;  appointed  major  in  the  New  York  forces 
in  1777,  and  soon  after  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Conti- 
nental army ;  commanded  an  expedition  against  the 
Indians  in  1778,  and  soon  after  was  placed  on  general 
Gates's  staff.  At  the  death  of  his  father  in  1779,  al- 
though only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  was  chosen  his 
successor  as  president  of  Dartmouth  College  ;  was  sent 
to  lingland  to  raise  money  and  supplies  for  the  college 
in  1783,  but  lost  what  he  had  collected  by  shipwreck 
oif  Cape  Cod;  was  removed  from  his  office  in  conse- 
quence of  an  ecclesiastical  controversy  in  1815,  but  re- 
stored in  1817,  and  died  soon  after,  April  4,  1817.  He 
left  half  of  his  large  estate  to  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  He  published  a  Eulogy  on  Prof.  John  Smith, 
D.D.  (1809) :— and  Sketches  of  Dartmouth  College  (1816). 

"Whelan,  Riciiakd  Vincent,  D.D.,  a  Koman  Cath- 
olic prelate,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  29,  1809. 
He  was  educated  at  Mount  St.  !Mary's  College,  Em- 
mettsburg,  where  he  became  a  teacher  and  prefect  of 
studies;  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  the  Semi- 
nary of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris,  graduating  in  1831 ;  was  or- 
dained priest  at  Versailles  the  same  year;  was  professor 
in  St.  Mar3''s  College  from  1832  to  1835 ;  was  a  mission- 
ary in  several  parts  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  from  1835 
to  1840;  became  bishop  of  Richmond  in  INIarch,  1850, 
and  on  the  division  of  the  diocese  the  following  year 
took  the  title  of  bishop  of  Wheeling,  where  he  was  ac- 
tive in  promoting  the  interests  of  Romanism,  building 
up  a  seminary  for  young  ladies,  and  a  convent  at  IMount 
de  Chautal;  was  a  member  of  the  Vatican  Council  of 
1869-70,  in  which  he  opposed  the  dogma  of  infallibility, 
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but  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  it  after  it  was  declared.    He 
died  at  Wheeling,  July  7, 1874. 

"Wheler,  George,  D.D.  See  Wheeler,  Sir 
George. 

"Whelp  ("lis,  5'o/-,  or  ^^5,,ffui-),  the  cub  of  a  lion 
(den.  xlix,  9;  Dent,  xxxiii,  '22;  Jer.  li,  38;  Ezek.  xix. 
2,  3,  5;  Nah.  ii,  13),  or  of  a  jackal  (Lam.  iv,  3).  See 
Liox.  The  cubs  of  a  bear  (2  Sam.  xvii,  8 ;  Prov.  xvii, 
12;  Hos.  xiii,  8)  are  not  designated  by  the  Ileb.  word. 
See  Bear. 

Whewell,  William,  U.D.,  a  clergyman  and  pro- 
fessor of  the  Church  of  England,  was  born  at  Lancaster, 
England,  in  1795.  He  graduated  from  Trinity  College 
in  181G,  and  received  the  degree  of  D.D. ;  was  or- 
dained deacon  in  1820,  and  priest  in  the  following 
year;  became  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1841,  and  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  university.  Pre- 
vious to  this  he  was  fellow  and  tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
and  from  1828  to  1832  was  professor  of  mineralogy  in 
the  university ;  from  1838  to  1855  he  was  professor  of 
moral  theology.  Dr.  Whewell  died  at  Cambridge, 
March  G,  18G6.  As  an  author  he  was  prolific ;  among 
his  works  being,  A71  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechanics 
(1819) — which  passed  through  seven  editions: — Analyt- 
ical Statics  (1826):  —  Architectural  Notes  on  German 
Churches  (1830): — Principles  of  University  Education 
(1831) -.—First  Principles  of  Mechanics  (iSm):— Doc- 
trine of  Limits  (eod.)  •.—  Treatise  of  Dynamics  (1832-36) : 
— Astronomy  and  General  Physics  (1834): — Mechanical 
Euclid  (1837): — History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  (eod. 
3  vols.) : — Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  (1840,  3 
vols.) : — The  Mechanics  of  Engineeriny  (1841) : — Liberal 
Education  (1845): — Verse  Translations  from  the  Ger- 
man (1847) : — Lectures  on  the  History  of  Moral  Philos- 
ophy (1852) : — Systematic  Morality  (1846):  —  Elements 
of  Morality  (1848).  He  was  also  editor  of  an  edition 
of  Newton's  Principia,  first  three  sections  (184G) ;  of 
Butler's  Human  Nature  (1843);  of  Butler's  Moral  Sub- 
jects (1849);  and  of  various  other  scientific  works.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  various  scientific  articles  in  lead- 
ing periodicals,  and  published  many  pamphlets  and  nu- 
merous sermons.  See  A  mer.  Quar.  Church  Review,  July, 
18G6,  p.  325. 

Whichcote,  Bexjamin,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
divine,  was  born  at  Whichcote  Hall,  in  the  parish  of 
Stoke,  in  Shropshire,  March  11, 1610.  He  was  educated 
at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
in  1629;  became  a  fellow  there  in  1633;  was  a  distin- 
guished tutor;  was  ordained  in  1636;  organized  a  Sun- 
day-afternoon lectureship  at  Trinity  Church,  and  be- 
came preacher  to  the  university;  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  North  Cadbury,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1643;  ap- 
pointed provost  of  King's  College  in  1644;  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  Milton,  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  1649;  was 
removed  from  his  provostship  at  the  Restoration  in  1661, 
but  retained  his  rectory  at  Milton  ;  obtained  the  living 
of  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars,  London,  in  1662 ;  and  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Lawrence's,  Jewry,  in  1668.  He  died 
while  on  a  visit  at  Cambridge,  in  May,  1683.  "Dr. 
Whichcote  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  heads,  if  not  the 
chief  foimder,  of  what  is  called  the  latitudinarian  school 
of  English  divines."  He  enjoyed  great  fame  as  a 
preacher,  and  left  considerable  results  of  his  literary  la- 
bors, although  he  published  nothing  during  his  lifetime. 
His  Observations  and  Apothegms  (1G88),  and  his  Sermons 
(1698),  were  edited  by  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Dr. 
John  Jeffcry  edited  his  Moral  ami  Religious  Aphorisms 
(1703),and  his  Discourses  (1701-3,3  vols.),  to  which  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke  added  a  fourth  in  1707.  An  edition  of  his 
Sermons,  in  4  vols.,  accompanied  by  a  Life  by  Drs. 
Campbell  and  Gerard,  appeared  in  1751, 

"Whip  (^^'C:,sh6t;  occasionally  rendered  "  scourge," 
Job  V,  21;  ix,  23;  Isa.  x,  26;  xxviii,  15).  In  ancient 
times,  whips  were  used  not  only  for  driving  animals, 
but  also  as  instruments  of  torture;  and  even  now,  in 


Ancient  Egyptian  Whips. 

slaveholding  countries,  the  unfortunate  slaves  are  obliged 
to  work  with  the  fear  of  the  whip  before  their  eyes. 
The  system  of  administering  personal  chastisement  has 
been,  and  is,  universal  throughout  the  East;  and,  under 
despotic  governments,  no  person  can  be  sure  of  escap- 
ing, as  punishment  is  inflicted  on  the  mere  caprice  of 
any  tyrant  who  may  happen  to  be  in  power.  For  this 
purpose,  however,  the  rod  (q.  v.)  was  oftener  used,  and 
punishment  of  the  bastinado  (q.  v.)  is  now  the  most 
common  in  Oriental  countries.     See  Corporal  Vv:s- 

ISHMENT, 

Various  materials  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
whips.  In  1  Kings  xii,  ll,I!choboam  says,  "My  father 
chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you  with 
scorpions,"  Here  a  simple  scourge  and  another  more 
painful  are  mentioned  in  opposition.  The  latter  is 
called  "  a  scorpion,"  and  probably  means  to  denote  a 
comparison  between  the  pain  respectively  occasioned 
by  the  scourge  and  the  reptile.  The  rabbins  think 
generally  that  this  scorpion  was  a  scourge  composed 
of  knotted  and  thorny  twigs,  by  which  the  flesh  was 
severely  lacerated.  More  probably  it  consisted  of  thongs 
set  with  thorns  or  sharp  iron  points.  Such  scourges 
were  known  to  the  Romans  as  a  means  of  torturing  used 
by  unrelenting  persons,  and  particularly  by  masters  in 
the  punishment  of  their  slaves.  Some  of  the  early  mar- 
tyrs were  thus  tortured.     See  Scourge. 

Few  travellers  have  visited  Egypt  without  commis- 
erating the  condition  of  the  unhappy  Fellahs:  every 
public  work  is  executed  by  their  unpaid  labor;  half 
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naked  and  half  starved,  they  toil  under  a  burning  sun, 
to  clear  out  canals  or  level  roads,  under  the  eyes  of  task- 
masters read_v  to  punish  with  their  formidable  whips, 
made  from  the  hide  of  the  hippopotamus,  the  least  neg- 
lect or  relaxation.  Such  a  sight  necessarily  calls  to 
mind  the  sutterings  endured  by  the  Israelites  while 
they  were  subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  Pharaoh.  "  The 
Egyptians  made  the  children  of  Israel  to  serve  with 
rigor;  and  they  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bond- 
age, in  mortar,  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  ser- 
vice in  the  field;  all  their  service  wherein  they  made 
them  serve  was  with  rigor"  (Exod.  i,  13, 14).  The  mon- 
uments abound  with  similar  scenes.     See  Brick. 

"  In  driving,  the  ancient  Egyptians  used  a  whip,  like 
the  heroes  and  charioteers  of  Homer;  and  this,  or  a 
short  stick,  was  generally  emploj-ed  even  for  beasts  of 
burden,  and  for  oxen  at  the  plough,  in  preference  to  the 
goad.  The  whip  consisted  of  a  smooth,  round  wooden 
handle,  and  a  single  or  double  thong;  it  sometimes  had 
a  lash  of  leather,  or  string,  about  two  feet  in  length, 
either  twisted  or  plaited;  and  a  loop  being  attached  to 
the  lower  end,  the  archer  was  enabled  to  use  the  bow, 
while  it  hung  suspended  from  his  wrist"  (Wilkinson, 
Anc,  Egypt,  i,  372  sq.).     See  Chaiuot. 

"Whipple,  Georgk,  D.D.,  a  professor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  4, 
1805.  For  a  time  he  was  a  student  in  the  Oneida  In- 
stitute; was  one  year  (1833)  in  the  Lane  Theological 
Seminary ;  and  graduated  from  the  theological  depart- 
ment of  Oberlin  College  in  1836,  in  which  year  he  was 
ordained  as  an  evangelist.  From  1836  to  1838  he  was 
principal  of  the  Oberlin  preparatory  department,  and 
from  1838  to  1847  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  that 
institution.  From  1846  until  his  death  he  was  secreta- 
ry of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  his  office 
being  in  New  York  city.  He  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
Oct.  6, 1876.     See  Cong.  Quar.  1877,  p.  427. 

"Whiston,  William,  a  learned  English  divine  and 
mathematician,  was  born  at  Norton,  in  Leicestershire, 
Dec.  9, 1667,  where  his  father  was  rector  of  the  parish. 
He  was  educated  at  Tamworth  School  and  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1690;  became  a  fel- 
low of  his  college,  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  was  appointed  mathematical  tutor  in  1693 ;  was 
chaplain  to  Dr.  Moore,  bishop  of  Norwich,  from  1694  to 
1698 ;  vicar  of  Lowestoft,  in  Suffolk,  from  1698  to  1701 ; 
became  deputy  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  the  Lucasian 
professorship  of  mathematics  in  1701,  and  succeeded 
him  in  that  chair  on  his  resignation  in  1703  •,  was  nom- 
inated by  bishop  Moore  catechetical  lecturer  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Clement.  By  this  time  he  had  gained  em- 
inence as  a  preacher,  when  he  adopted  Arianism,  reject- 
ed infant  baptism,  and  began  to  omit  portions  of  the 
litany.  The  bishop  of  Ely  requested  him  not  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  the  Boyle  lectureship,  in  which  he  was 
making  his  views  public,  but  allowed  the  continuance 
of  the  salary.  Whiston  resigned  the  lectureship,  and, 
after  several  hearings  before  the  heads  of  the  houses, 
was  depiived  of  his  lectureship  and  expelled  from  the 
university,  Oct.  30, 1710.  In  consequence  of  certain  the- 
ological publications  of  a  controversial  character,  he  was 
pronounced  a  heretic  by  the  convocation  in  1711,  and 
the  prosecution  was  continued  until  1715,  when  the  pro- 
ceedings were  terminated  by  an  "  act  of  grace."  After 
his  expulsion  from  the  university  he  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  gave  lectures  on  astronomy  and  other 
mathematical  sciences,  and  continued  an  active  theo- 
logical writer.  He  became  a  Baptist  and  a  Millena- 
rian,  and  gathered  a  congregation  to  his  own  house,  to 
which  he.  preached  what  he  called  primitive  Christian- 
ity. A  subscription  was  made  for  him  in  1721  amount- 
ing to  £470,  and  he  derived  additional  income  from  his 
lectures  and  publications.  He  died  in  London,  Aug.  22, 
1752.  Among  his  numerous  publications  are,  A  Neio 
Theory  of  the  Earth  (1696): — The  Accomplishment  of 
Scripture  Prophecies  (1708):  —  Prcelectiones  Phgsico- 


rnathematicce  (1710):  —  Prinitice  Christianiti/  Revived 
(1711-12)  : — A  Brief  H  istorij  of  the  Revival  of  the  A  nan 
Heresy  in  England  (1711): — Athanasius  Convicted  of 
Forgery  (11  \2): — Three  Essays  onTrinitarianism  {Yi  Vd): 
— .4  Vindication  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles;  to  which  arz 
added  the  Genuine  Oracles  Themselves  (1715): — .4.s'/)-()- 
nomical  Lectures  (eod.) : — St.  Clement's  and  St.  Irenct'is's 
Vindication  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (1716)  -.—Sir 
Isaac  Xewtoiis  Mathematiccd  Philosophy  DemonsI rated 
(eod.): — A st7-onomical  Principles  of  Religion,  Natural 
and  Revealed  (1717)  : — .4  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham concerning  the  Eternity  of  the  Son  of  God  and  <f 
the  Holy  Spirit  (1719) : — The  True  Origin  of  the  Sabel- 
lian  and  Athanasian  Doctrines  of  the  Trinity  (1720)  : — 
.4?*  Essay  toioards  Restoring  the  True  Text  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  (1722) : — The  lAteral  A  ccomplish- 
vient  of  Scripture  Prophecies  (1724): — .4  Collection  of 
Authentic  Records  belonging  to  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, Translated  into  English  (1727-28) : — Historical 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke 
(1730) : — The  Primitive  Eucharist  Revived  (1736) : — The 
Eternity  of  Hell  Torments  Considered  (1740) :  —  The 
Primitive  New  Testament  (1745)  : — The  Sacred  History 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (eod.)  : — 3femoirs  of  His 
Own  IJfe  and  Writings  (1749-50) : — and  a  translation 
of  the  Works  of  Josephus,  which  has  never  been  su- 
perseded except  in  part.     See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Whistoman  Controversy.  See  Whiston, 
William. 

"Whitaker,  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Huntington,  L.  I.,  Feb.  22,  1722,  and 
graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1752,  He  was  or- 
dained and  installed  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  in  1755;  was 
called  to  Chelsea,  near  Norwich,  Conn.,  Feb.  25, 1761 ;  and 
selected  by  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Correspondents 
for  Evangelizing  the  Indians,  to  go  to  Great  Britain 
with  the  Rev.  Sampson  Occum,  an  Indian  of  the  Mo- 
hegan  tribe,  to  solicit  funds  for  a  mission  school.  Lady 
Huntingdon,  Romaine,  Venn,  Wesley,  and  others  showed 
them  great  favor,  and  a  considerable  .sum  was  raised. 
After  eighteen  months'  absence,  they  returned,  having 
prepared  the  way  for  founding  Dartmouth  College. 
While  in  England  he  published  several  sermons  on 
Reconciliation  to  God.  Difficulties  arising  in  his  con- 
gregation on  the  subject  of  Church  government,  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Second  Church  in  Salem,  Mass.,  and 
was  installed  July  28,  1769.  In  1773,  in  consequence 
of  a  disagreement  among  the  people.  Dr.  Whitaker,  with 
fourteen  others,  withdrew  from  the  Church,  formed 
a  separate  congregation,  and  united  with  the  Boston 
Presbyter\',  which  declared  the  new  erection  the  Third 
Church,  His  friends  erected  a  house  of  worship,  but  it 
was  soon  after  burned.  Not  disheartened,  they  sought 
outside  help,  and  in  1776  were  enabled  to  complete  a 
new  church.  At  the  breaking-out  of  the  war  he  warm- 
ly espoused  the  cause  of  independence,  and  actually  en- 
gageil  in  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre.  In  a  short  time 
he  furnished  the  authorities  with  two  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Boston  massacre 
in  1771,  he  printed  a  sermon  on  The  Fatal  Tragedy  in 
King  Street ,  and  on  the  proclamation  of  independence 
another,  entitled  A71  Antidote  to  Toryism;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  war  still  another,  On  the  Reirard  of  Toryism, 
He  was  dismissed  by  a  council  called  for  that  purpose, 
Feb.  10, 1784,  but  soon  after  installed  at  Norridgewock. 
After  vainly  attempting  to  establish  a  presbytery  in 
Maine,  he  went  to  Virginia,  and  died  at  Woodbridge,  near 
Hampton,  Jan.  1, 1795,  in  poverty,  notwithstanding  all 
he  had  done  for  the  Church  and  country.     (W,  P,  S.) 

Whitaker,  Thomas  Dunham,  LL.D.,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  was  born  at  Rainham, 
in  Norfolk,  June  8, 1759.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge;  ordained  deacon  in  1785,  and  priest 
the  following  year ;  became  perpetual  curate  of  Holme, 
Lancashire,  in  1797;  vicar  of  Whalley  in  1809;  held  for 
some  time  the  vicarage  of  Heysham;  became  vicar  of 
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Blackburn  in  1818,  and  remained  there  until  liis  death, 
whicli  occurred  Dec.  18,  1821.  He  published,  A  His- 
tory of  the  Original  Parish  of  Whalley  and  Honor  of 
Clitheroe,  in  the  Counties  of  Lancaster  and  York  (1801) : 
— Histori/  of  the  Deanery  of  Craven  (1805):— /^e  Motu 
per  Britanniam  Civico  Annis  1745  et  1746  (1809) : — The 
Life  and  Original  Correspondence  of  /Sir  George  Rad- 
cllfe  (1810): — an  edition  of  The  Vidon  of  Piers  Ploiv- 
man  (eod.) : — a  new  edition  of  Thoresbj''s  Ducatus  Le- 
odinensis;  or,  The  Topography  of  Leeds  (1816)  x—Loidis 
and  Almete;  or,  An  Attempt  to  Illustrate  the  Districts 
Described  ill  these  Words  by  Bede  (1816) :— besides  single 
sermons  and  other  works. 

Whitaker,  "William,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
divine,  was  born  at  Holme,  Lancashire,  in  1548.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  appointed  to  a  fellowship; 
became  regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge  in 
1579;  was  appointed  chancellor  of  St.  Paul's  in  1580; 
and  became  master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1586.  He  died  at  Cambridge,  Dec.  4, 1595.  Mr.  Whit- 
aker was  an  able  Calvinistic  writer,  and  a  powerful 
champion  of  Protestantism  against  the  attacks  of  pop- 
ery. He  published.  The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  Latin  and  Greek  (1596):  —  Catechismus,  siee 
Prima  Iiistilutio  Disciplinaque  Pietatis  Christianoi  La- 
line  Kxplicata,  etc.  (1570) : — .4  d  Rationes  Decern  Edinundi 
Campiani  Jesuitce  . . .  Responsio,  etc.  (1581) :  —  A  Dis- 
putation on  Holy  Scripture  against  the  Papists,  especial- 
ly Bellarmine  and  Stapleton  (tirst  published  in  Latin  in 
1588,  afterwards  in  English) :— and  other  controversial 
works.  A  collection  of  his  Opera  Theologica  was  pub- 
lished at  Geneva  in  1610,  2  vols.  fol.  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Did,  s.  v. 

Whitby,  Daniel,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
divine,  was  born  at  Kushden,  Northamptonshire,  in 
1638.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  in  1G57,  and  became  a  fellow  in 
I()64;  took  holy  orders,  became  chaplain  to  Dr.  Seth 
Ward,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  was  made  prebeiidary 
of  Salisbury  in  October,  1668;  was  admitted  precentor 
of  the  same  church  in  1672 ,  became  rector  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's, Salisbury,  about  the  same  time,  which  was  his 
last  preferment,  and  where  he  died,  March  24,  1726. 
Among  his  published  works  are,  Romish  Doctrines  not 
from  the  Beginning  (1664): — Endeavor  to  Evince  the 
Certainty  of  Christian  Faith  (1671): — Discourse  con- 
cerning the  Idolatry  of  the  Church  of  Rome  (1674) : — 
Absurdity  and  Idolatry  of  Host  Worship  Proved  (1679); 
— The  Protestant  Reconciler  Humbly  Pleading  fur  Con- 
descension to  Dissenting  Brethren  (1683).  This  work 
was  condemned  to  be  burned  by  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, and  publicly  retracted  by  Whitby:  —  A  Para- 
phrase and  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  (1703) : 
— Discourse  of  the  Necessity  and  Usefulness  of  the  Chris- 
tian Revelation  (1705).  Late  in  life  he  became  an  Arian, 
and  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  Dr.Waterland.  He  was 
a  voluminous  writer,  the  above-mentioned  works  being 
only  a  small  part  of  what  he  gave  to  the  public.  His 
Paraphrase  and  Commentary  is  considered  his  best 
■work.     See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

"White,  Charles,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
born  at  Randolph,  Mass.,  Dec.  28, 1795.  He  was  a  lin- 
eal descendant  of  Peregrine  White  of  the  famous  "May- 
flower;" graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  with  the  first 
honors  of  his  class  in  1821 ;  studied  theology  at  Ando- 
ver,  Mass.;  after  licensure  to  preach,  was  settled  as 
colleague  pastor  with  his  stepfather,  Kev.  Asa  Burton, 
D.D.,  at  Thetford,  Vt.;  subsequently  over  the  Church 
in  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  and  again  at  Owego,  N.  Y. ;  elect- 
ed president  of  Wabash  College,  Ind.,  and  entered  upon 
his  duties  in  October,  1841,  and  his  presidency  was  of 
twenty  years'  continuance.  In  this  last  relation  he 
met  the  manifold  responsibilities  of  h'is  office  with  fi- 
delity and  energy.  He  shrank  from  no  labor  that  the 
embarrassed  condition  of  the  college,  when  he  entered 


on  its  presidency,  demanded  at  his  hands ;  and  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  long  before  his  death,  as  one 
result  of  his  labor,  a  larger  number  of  students  in  the 
college  classes  alone  than  he  found  in  all  the  depart- 
ments when  lie  entered  upon  the  presidency.  He  died 
suddenly,  Oct.  29, 1861.  Dr.  White  was  a  ripe  and  ac- 
curate scholar,  an  able  teacher,  an  impressive  preacher, 
and  a  sound  theologian.  He  published  Essays  in  Lit- 
erature and  Ethics  (Boston,  1853, 12mo),  and  contributed 
four  sermons  to  the  National  Preacher,  and  articles 
(the  most  of  which  were  republished  in  his  Essays}  to 
the  Biblical  Repository  and  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  See 
Wilson,  P?-esb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1863,  p.  313;  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  me?:  A  uthors,  s.  v.      (J.  L.  S.) 

White,  Francis,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate  who 
flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  was  ed- 
ucated at  Cambridge ;  became  dean  of  Carlisle  in  1622 ; 
bishop  of  Carlisle  in  1626  ;  bishop  of  Norwich  in  1629 ; 
bishop  of  Ely  in  1631 ;  and  died  in  February,  1637  or 
1638.  He  was  the  author  of.  Orthodox  Faith  and  the 
Way  to  the  Church  Explained  and  Justified  against  T. 
W.  (1617)  : — Replie  to  Jesuit  Fisher's  A  nswer  to  Certain 
Questions  Propotinded  by  James  I,  etc.  (1624)  : — Treatise 
of  the  Sabbath  Day  against  Sabbatarian  Novelty  (1636)  : 
— and  other  works.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

White,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
born  at  Durham,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  19, 1800.  He 
received  his  preparatory  training  in  the  academy  at 
Greencastle;  graduated  with  high  honor  at  Union  Col- 
lege in  1824;  studied  theology  in  the  Princeton  (N.  J.) 
Theological  Seminary;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Columbia  in  1826,  and  immediately  after 
entered  upon  an  agency  for  the  American  Bible  Society, 
his  field  being  in  the  Southern  States.  In  1828  he  was 
ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Allen  Street 
Church,  New  York  city,  vifhere  he  continued  until  the 
establishment  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
1836,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  theol- 
og}'  in  that  institution,  which  office  he  continued  to  hold 
until  his  death,  Aug.  25,  1850.  Dr.  White  had  natu- 
rall}''  a  strong,  discriminating  mind,  well  balanced,  and 
abounding  in  practical  wisdom.  As  a  preacher,  he  was 
eminently  thoughtful,  clear,  convincing,  and  pungent. 
As  a  teacher  of  theology,  he  had  peculiar  and  almost 
unrivalled  excellence.  He  published  a  Sennon  on  the 
Death  of  John  Nitchie  (1838),  and  a  Sei-mon  on  the 
Abrahamic  Covenant  (1846).  See  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iv,  691;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.     (J.  L.  S.) 

White,  Joseph  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman 
and  eminent  Oriental  scholar,  was  born  at  Stroud,  in 
Gloucestershire,  in  1746.  He  was  the  son  of  a  weaver, 
and  was  designed  for  his  father's  calling,  but  having 
been  sent  to  a  charity-school  at  Gloucester,  and  hav- 
ing made  rapid  advancement,  he  was  sent  bv  a  gen- 
tleman of  fortune  to  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  at 
Wadham  College  about  1770 ;  became  a  fellow  of  that 
college  in  1774;  was  appointed  to  archbishop  Laud's 
professorship  of  Arabic  in  1775 ;  chosen  in  1783  to  preach 
the  Bampton  lecture  for  the  following  year,  in  the  prep- 
aration of  which  he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Parr  and  Jlr. 
Samuel  Badcock;  became  prebendary  of  Gloucester  in 
1788;  was  appointed  rector  of  Melton  in  1790;  became 
prebendary  of  Oxford  in  1802 ;  regius  professor  of  He- 
brew at  Oxford  the  same  year;  and  subsequently  canon 
of  Christ  Church.  He  died  at  Oxford,  May  22,  1814. 
He  was  the  author  of  Z)e  Utilitate  Lingua;  Arabicce  in 
Studiis  Theologicis  Oratio  (1776): — Testamenti  NoviLi- 
bri  Historici  et  Epistolce  tarn  Catholicce  quam  Paulince, 
Ve7-sio  Syriaca  Philoxeniana,  etc.  (1779-1803) : — A  View 
of  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  (Bampton  Lect- 
ures) (Lond.  1784) :— and  other  works  of  great  merit. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

White,  Joseph  (2)  (called  in  Spain  Don  Jose  Ma- 
rya  Blanco  i  Crespo),  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  descends 
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ed  from  an  Irish  Catholic  family  which  had  settled  in 
Spain,  was  born  at  Seville,  July  11, 1775.  Being  dis- 
satisfied with  mercantile  life,  lie  was  educated  for  the 
Church,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1799;  soon  lost 
confidence  in  Koman  Catholicism,  renouncing  his  ad- 
lierence  to  it  in  1810,  when  he  removed  to  England; 
joined  the  English  Ciiurch,  but  did  not  take  orders  in 
it;  became  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Lord  Holland;  set- 
tled in  London,  where  he  conducted  for  some  years  a 
Spanish  paper  called  El  Espanol;  received,  in  1814,  a 
jiension  for  life  of  £250  per  annum,  on  account  of  ser- 
vices rendered  the  government  by  tliis  paper;  lived 
subsequently  in  London  as  a  man  of  letters ;  edited  for 
three  years  (1822-25)  another  Spanish  journal,  ins 
Variedades;  was  editor  of  the  London  Rec'mu  (1829); 
served  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  archbishop  Whately  at 
Dublin,  from  1832  to  1835  ;  removed  to  Liverpool,  where 
he  joined  the  Unitarian  Society,  of  which  the  liev, 
Jolni  Hamilton  was  then  pastor ;  and  died  Jlay  20, 18-11. 
He  was  tlic  author  of  a  great  many  works,  among  which 
are  rirparatory  Observations  on  the  Study  of  Relifjion 
(1817)  : — Letters  from  Spain  (1822) : — Practical  and  In- 
ternal  Evidence  ar/ainst  Catholicism  (1825) : — Poor  Claris 
Preservative  against  Poj^ery  (1825) :  —  Dialogues  con- 
cerning the  Church  of  Rome  (1827)  -.—Letter  to  Protes- 
tants Converted  from  Romanism  (1827): — Second  Travels 
of  an  Irish  Gentleman  in  Search  of  a  Religion  (1833): — 
and  Life  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Blanco  White,  Written  hg 
Himself,  with  Portions  of  his  Correspondence ;  edited  by 
John  Hamilton  Thorn  (1845,  3  vols.).  "This  book,  at 
the  time  of  its  appearance,  excited  a  good  deal  of  inter- 
est, and  is  still  eminently  worth  referring  to.  The  cu- 
rious picture  it  presents  of  a  mind  at  once  pious  and 
sceptical,  longing  and  sorrowing  after  a  truth  which  it 
can  nowhere  find,  or,  finding,  contrive  to  rest  in,  has,  in 
the  present  unsettled  state  of  religious  opinion,  a  very 
particular  significance.  Poor  White's  life-long  search 
for  a  religion  seems  not  to  have  been  a  successful  one, 
and  to  have  landed  him  at  the  last  in  a  condition  of 
nearly  entire  scepticism." 

"White,  Robert  Meadovr-s,  D.D.,  an  English 
clergyman  and  philologist,  was  born  about  1798.  He 
graduated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1819 ;  was 
ordained  in  1821;  became  a  tutor  at  Oxford  in  1832; 
Kawlinson  professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  1834;  visited 
Denmark  in  the  interests  of  philology  in  1837 ;  became 
vice-president  of  INIagdalen  College  in  1838 ;  gave  con- 
siderable attention  to  local  antiquarian  research ;  was 
the  annalist  of  his  college ;  and  was  regarded  a  leading 
authority  in  English  philology.  During  the  latter  por- 
tion of  his  life  he  was  rector  of  Slimbridge,  Gloucester- 
shire, where  he  died,  Jan.  31, 18G5.  He  devoted  a  large 
part  of  his  time,  for  twenty  years,  to  the  editing  of  The 
Ormulum,  Semi-Saxon  Homilies  in  Verse,  notv  first  ed- 
ited from  the  Original  MSS.,  icith  Notes  and  Glossary 
(Oxford,  1852). 

White,  Thomas  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Bristol  about  1550;  was  educated  at  JMag- 
dalen  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  about  1570; 
took  holy  orders,  and  preached  frequently;  received  the 
living  of  St.  (iregory's  in  London;  became  vicar  of  St. 
Dunstan's,  Fleet  Street,  in  1575;  was  made  prebendary 
of  Mora,  St.  I'aul's,  in  1588,  treasurer  of  Salisbury  in 
1590;  canon  of  Christ  Church  in  1591,  and  canon  of 
AVindsor  in  1593.  He  died  March  1,  1624.  He  was 
noted  for  his  benefactions  in  founding  hospitals  and 
almshouses,  but  especially  for  the  founding  of  Sion  Col- 
lege, London.  His  published  works  consist  of  a  few 
sermons.     See  Chalmers,  Biog.  J)ict.  s.  v. 

White  (Lat.  Anglns  ex  Albis,  Candidus,  or  Vitus; 
otherwise  called  Bianchi,  Rirhworth,  and  BlacJdoe), 
Thomas  (2),  an  eminent  English  philosopher  and 
Itoman  Catholic  priest,  was  born  at  Ilalton,  Essex,  in 
1582;  was  educated  abroad  and  became  a  priest  in 
1()17;  was  employed  in  teaching  philosophy  and  divin- 
ity, residing  at  Douay,  Rome,  and  Paris  with  occasional 


interruptions  until  1G33,  when  he  was  elected  princi- 
pal of  the  English  College  at  Lisbon ;  served  the  duty 
of  the  P^nglish  mission  for  some  years;  resided  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  house  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
whose  philosophy  he  supported;  became  a  professor  at 
Douaj'  .again  in  1650,  and  vice-principal  of  the  English 
College;  spent  his  latter  years  in  England,  and  died  at 
Drury  Lane,  London,  July  6, 1676.  He  was  a  volumi- 
nous writer,  and  among  his  numerous  works  the  follow- 
ing deserve  mention :  iJialogues  concerning  the  Judg- 
ment of  Common  Sense  in  the  Choice  of  Religion  (1640) : 
— De  Mundo  Dialogi  Tres  (1642) : — Institutionum  Peri- 
jKtteticarum  ad  Mentem,  etc.  (1646)  •.—Instilutiones  The- 
ologicce  super  Fundamentis  in  Peripatetica  Dighmin  jac- 
tis  Exstructw  (1652) : — Questiones  Theologicce,  etc.  (1653): 
— Contemplation  of  Heaven,  etc.  (1654): — The  Grounds 
of  Obedience  and  Government  (1655)  : — Religion  and  Rea- 
son Mutually  Corresponding  and  A  ssisting  Each  Other 
(1659)  -.—The  Middle  State  of  Souls  from  the  Hour  of 
Death  to  the  Day  of  Judgment  (eod.).  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  IHct.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
Authors,  s.  v. 

White,  WiUiam,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  March  26, 1748.  He 
passed  A.B.  at  Philadelphia  College  in  1765,  and  was 
soon  after  ordained  in  England.  On  his  return  to 
America  in  1772,  he  became  associate  minister  of  Christ 
Church  and  St.  Peter's,  Philadelphia,  where  he  contin- 
ued till  the  Revolution.  In  1777  he  was  chaplain  to 
Congress  and  was  elected  rector  of  Christ  and  St.  Peter's 
churches  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  consecrated  bishop 
at  London  in  1787,  and  died  July  17, 1836.  Exclusive 
of  periodicals,  he  published,  The  Case  of  the  Episcopal 
Churches  in  the  United  States  (1782) : — Thoughts  on  the 
Singing  of  Psalms,  etc.,  signed  "  Silas"  (1808)  : — Lect- 
ures on  the  Catechism  of  the  P.  E.  Church,  with  Supple- 
mentary Lectures,  etc.  (1813,  2  vols.  8vo)  : — Compara- 
tive Views  of  the  Controversy  between  the  Calvinists  and 
the  A  rminians,  etc.  (1817,  2  vols.  8vo)  : — Memoirs  of  the 
P.  E.  Church  in  the  United  States  (1820,  8vo)  -.—A  Com- 
mentary on  Ordination,  etc.  (1833,  8vo)  : — An  Essay : 
— and  several  Addresses,  Letters,  and  Sermons.  See 
Spragne,  Annals  of  the  A  me?:  Pulpit,  v,  280. 

Whitefield,  Geouge,  a  pre-eminent  evangelist  and 
founder  of  the  Calvinistic  branch  of  the  Methodists,  was 
a  native  of  Gloucester,  England,  in  the  Bell  Inn  of  which 
town  (his  father  being  a  tavern-keeper)  he  was  born, 
Dec.  16,  1714.  His  father  having  died  while  George 
was  yet  young,  the  boy's  education  devolved  solely  on 
his  mother,  whose  pious  instructions  and  example  had 
a  powerful  influence  in  imbuing  his  infant  mind  with 
strong  religious  impressions.  Having  resolved  to  culti- 
vate the  superior  talents  with  w  hich  she  saw  George  was 
endowed,  she  sent  him  to  a  classical  school.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  the  accuracy 
and  extent  of  bis  knowledge,  and  by  his  taste  in  Greek 
and  Roman  literature.  But  his  mother  not  succeeding 
in  the  hotel,  and  becoming  reduced  to  poverty,  the 
progress  of  George's  education  was  stopped,  and,  being 
driven  to  undertake  some  menial  place  about  the  estab- 
lishment, his  manners  and  morals  were  much  injured  by 
his  association  with  irreligious  servants.  Happily  his  re- 
ligious impressions  revived,  and,  having  been  confirmed, 
he  received  for  the  first  time  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper.  His  mother's  circumstances  improving,  she 
sent  him  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  there  he 
joined  in  forming  a  small  select  society  for  mutual  im- 
provement in  religious  knowledge  and  personal  piety, 
along  with  the  Wesle\'s  and  a  few  college  contempora- 
ries of  kindred  spirit.  Dr.  Benson,  bishop  of  Gloucester, 
who  was  acquainted  with  his  rare  talents  and  pietj-,  re- 
solved to  grant  him  ordination,  and  the  solemn  ceremo- 
ny was  performed  at  Gloucester  on  .Tune  20, 1736.  His 
first  sermon,  preached  on  the  following  Sabbath,  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  sensation.  From  Gloucester  he 
went  to  London,  where  he  preached  alternately  in  the 
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chapel  of  the  Tower  and  at  Ludgate  Prison  every  Tues- 
day. In  1737  he  joined  his  friends  the  Wesleys  as  a 
missionary  at  the  Georgian  settlement ;  but  he  had 
only  been  four  months  resident  there,  wlien  he  returned 
to  England  both  to  obtain  priest's  orders  and  to  raise 
subscriptions  for  erecting  an  orphan-house  in  that  set- 
tlement. On  his  arrival  in  London,  lie  found  an  outcry 
raised  against  hira  on  account  of  Alethodism.  Bishop 
Benson  disregarded  it  and  ordained  him  a  priest.  But 
he  was  denied  access  to  the  pulpits  of  many  old  friends; 
and  hence  lie  commenced  the  practice  of  open  -  air 
preaching  in  Moortields,  Kennington,  Biackheath,  and 
other  quarters,  where  his  ministrations  were  attend- 
ed by  vast  crowds.  Having  raised  a  fund  of  £1000 
for  his  orphanage,  Whitefield  returned  in  1739  to  the 
American  continent.  At  Savannah  immense  crowds  re- 
paired to  hear  him,  and  extraordinary  scenes  of  excite- 
ment were  enacted.  On  Marcli  25,  1740,  he  laid  the 
first  brick  of  the  orphan-asylum;  and  when  the  building 
was  completed,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Bethesda.  Al- 
though his  ministry  was  very  successful  at  Savannah, 
he  sighed  for  his  native  land  ;  and  accordingly,  in  1741, 
he  returned  once  more  to  Britain,  where  he  continued 
with  indefatigable  diligence  to  preach  the  Gospel.  In 
jjrosecution  of  that  object,  he  made  a  tour  througli  Eng- 
land, "Wales,  and  Scotland,  preaching  in  many  places, 
and  always  in  tlic  open  air,  to  immense  crowds.  While 
in  Wales,  he  married  Mrs.  Jones,  a'  widow  to  whom  he 
had  long  cherished  a  warm  attachment;  and  shortly 
after  his  marriage  he  repaired  to  London,  where,  it  be- 
ing winter,  some  of  his  admirers  erected  a  wooden  shed 
in  which  he  preached,  and  which  he  called  the  Taber- 
nacle. He  was  under  the  patronage  of  the  countess- 
dowager  of  Huntingdon,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain,  and 
whose  benevolence  he  shared  especially  in  the  support 
of  the  community  of  which  he  was  the  head.  At  the 
death  of  that  lady,  her  place  was  filled  by  lady  Erskine. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  1744,  Mr.  Whitefield, 
though  in  an  infirm  state  of  health,  embarked  again  for 
America.  At  New  York  he  was  taken  exceedingly  ill, 
and  his  death  was  apprehended ;  but  he  gradually  re- 
covered and  resumed  his  arduous  and  important  duties. 
He  was  still  very  much  inconvenienced  with  pains  in 
his  side,  for  which  he  was  advised  to  go  to  the  Bermu- 
das. Landing  there  on  March  15,  1748,  he  met  with 
the  kindest  reception,  and  traversed  the  island  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  preaching  twice  every  day.  His  con- 
gregations were  large ,  he  there  collected  upwards  of 
£100  for  his  orphan-school;  but  as  he  feared  a  relapse 
in  his  disorder  if  he  returned  to  America,  he  took  pas- 
sage in  a  brig,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Deal,  and  the 
next  evening  set  off  for  London,  at''ter  an  absence  of 
four  years. 

On  the  return  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  he  found  his  congre- 
gation at  the  Tabernacle  very  much  scattered,  and  his 
own  pecuniary  circumstances  declining,  all  his  household 
furniture  having  been  sold  to  pay  the  orphan-house  debt. 
His  congregation  now,  however,  began  to  contribute, 
and  his  debt  was  slowly  liciuidating.  At  this  time  lady 
Huntingdon  sent  for  him  to  preach  at  her  house  to  sev- 
eral of  the  nobility,  who  desired  to  liear  him ;  among 
whom  was  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  expressed  him- 
self highly  gratified;  and  lord  Bolingbroke  told  him  he 
had  done  great  justice  to  the  divine  attributes  in  his 
discourse.  In  September  lie  visited  Scotland  a  third 
time  and  was  joyfully  received.  His  thoughts  were  now 
wholly  engaged  in  a  plan  for  making  his  orphan-house 
(which  was  at  first  only  intended  for  the  fatherless)  a 
seminary  of  literature  and  academical  learning.  In 
February,  1749,  he  made  an  excursion  to  Exeter  and 
Plymouth,  where  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and 
in  tlie  same  year  he  returned  to  London,  having  trav- 
elled about  six  hundred  miles  in  the  west  of  England; 
and  in  INIay  he  went  to  Portsmouth  and  Portsea,  at 
which  places  he  was  eminently  useful;  many  at  that 
time,  by  the  instrumentality  of  his  preaching,  being 
"  turned  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 


Satan  unto  God."  In  September  he  went  to  North- 
ampton and  Yorkshire,  where  lie  preached  to  congrega- 
tions of  ten  thousand  people,  who  were  peaceable  and 
attentive ;  and  only  in  one  or  two  places  was  he  treated 
with  unkindness.  In  1751  Mr.  Whitefield  visited  Ire- 
land, and  was  gladly  received  at  Dublin;  liis  labors 
there  were,  as  usual,  very  useful.  From  Ireland  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Scotland,  where  he  also  met  with  great  en- 
couragement to  proceed  in  his  indefatigable  work.  On 
Aug.  (>  he  set  out  from  Edinburgh  for  London,  in  order 
to  embark  for  America.  On  Oct.  27  he  arrived  at  Sa- 
vannah, and  found  the  orphan-school  in  a  flourishing, 
condition.  Having  suffered  formerly  from  the  climate, 
he  determined  not  to  spend  the  summer  in  America, 
but  re-embarked  for  London,  where  he  arrived  in  safety. 

His  active  mind,  ever  forming  some  new  plan  for  the 
extension  of  the  Kedeemer's  kingdom,  now  turned  to- 
wards the  erection  of  a  new  tabernacle.  The  foundation 
was  laid  March  1,  1753,  and  was  opened  on  Sunday, 
June  10,  1754.  After  preaching  in  it  a  few  days,  he 
again  left  England  for  Scotland,  embracing  every  op- 
portunity of  preaching  on  his  road  till  he  arrived  at 
Edinburgh ;  and  after  travelling  twelve  hundred  miles, 
he  returned  home  on  Nov.  25,  and  opened  the  Taberna- 
cle at  Bristol,  after  which  he  returned  to  London,  and  in 
September,  1750,  opened  his  new  chapel  in  Tottenham 
Court  li'oad.  His  labors  were  immense.  He  preached 
fifteen  times  a  week ;  hundreds  of  persons  went  away 
from  the  chapel  without  being  able  to  gain  admittance. 
By  his  unremitting  attention  to  his  congregation,  at  the 
two  chapels  in  London,  his  strength  was  much  reduced. 
About  the  end  of  the  year,  finding  his  healtli  improved, 
he,  however,  determined  on  again  visiting  America. 
Towards  the  end  of  November  he  left  England,  and  ar- 
rived at  Boston  the  beginning  of  January.  After  spend- 
ing the  winter  pleasantly  and  usefidly  in  America,  he 
once  more  embarked  for  his  native  shores  and  landed 
in  England,  and  on  Oct.  fi,  17C5,  opened  the  countess  of 
Huntingdon's  chapel  at  Bath.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
in  London,  Mrs.  Whitefield  was  seized  with  an  inflam- 
matory fever,  and  became  its  victim  on  Aug.  9 ;  and  on 
the  14th  he  delivered  her  funeral  sermon,  which  was 
distinguished  for  its  pathos,  as  well  as  for  its  manly  and 
pious  eloquence. 

He  now  prepared  for  his  seventh  and  last  voyage  to 
America,  where  he  arrived  in  safety  on  Nov.  30 ;  but  his 
spliere  of  activity  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  His 
complaint,  which  was  asthma,  made  rapid  inroads  upon 
his  constitution,  and,  though  it  had  several  times 
threatened  his  dissolution,  it  was  at  last  sudden  and 
unexpected.  From  Sept.  17  to  the  20th  this  faithful 
laborer  in  the  vineyard  of  Christ  preached  daily  at 
Boston;  and,  though  much  indisposed,  proceeded  from 
thence  on  the  21st,  and  continued  his  Avork  until  the 
29th,  when  he  delivered  a  discourse  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in 
the  open  air  for  two  hours;  notwithstanding  which,  he 
set  off  for  Newburyport,  where  he  arrived  that  evening, 
intending  to  preach  the  next  morning.  His  rest  was 
much  disturbed,  and  he  complained  of  a  great  op- 
pression at  his  lungs;  and  at  rive  o'clock  on  Sabbath 
morning,  Sept.  30,  1770,  at  the  age  of  onlj'  fifty-six,  he 
entered  into  the  rest  prepared  for  the  people  of  God. 
According  to  his  own  desire,  INIr.  Whitefield  was  interred 
at  Newburyport.  He  and  Wesley,  though  one  in  heart, 
were  divided  in  their  theological  opinions,  and  hence  in 
the  early  part  of  their  career  their  paths  diverged.  The 
friendship  existing  between  them  was  not  of  an  epheme- 
ral character,  but  remained  steadfast  to  the  end.  Wes- 
ley preached  a  funeral  discourse  commemorative  of  his 
virtues  and  usefulness. 

Mr.  Whitefield  was  not  a  learned  man,  like  his  con- 
temporary, Wesley ;  but  he  possessed  an  luiusual  share 
of  good  sense,  general  information,  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
human  heart.  Few  ministers  have  been  equally  useful 
since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  The  sermons  of  Mr. 
Wliitefield  were  impassioned,  and  generally  addressed  to 
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the  hearts  of  his  coii<;regalions.  lie  was  benevolent 
anil  kind,  forijivini;  ami  gentle;  bnt  lie  was  zealous  and 
tirin,  and  seldom  allowed  his  feelings  to  overcome  his 
judgment.  He  was  eminently'  useful  in  having  ex- 
cited a  greater  degree  of  attention  to  religion ;  and 
millions  have  doubtless  blessed  his  name,  as  tens  of 
thousands  revere  his  memory. 

\Miitetield  was  no  common  preacher.  Parties  of  the 
most  o])|)osite  character  and  principles,  such  as  FranU- 
lin,  Hume,  and  John  Newton,  have  united  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  beauty  and  effectiveness  of  Whitefield's 
pulpit  oratory.  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  of  London,  de- 
scribing W'liitetield,  said,  •'  He  was  the  prince  of  English 
preachers.  !Many  have  surpassed  him  in  making  ser- 
mons, but  none  have  approached  him  as  a  ptdpit  orator, 
^lany  have  outshone  him  iu  the  clearness  of  their  logic, 
the  grandeur  of  their  conceptions,  and  the  sparkling 
beauty  of  single  sentences ;  but  in  the  power  of  darting 
the  (Jospel  direct  into  the  conscience,  he  eclipsed  them 
all.  With  a  full  and  beaming  countenance,  and  the 
frank  and  easy  port  whicli  the  English  people  love,  he 
combined  a  voice  of  rich  compass,  which  could  equally 
thrill  over  JMoorfields  in  musical  thunder  or  whisper  its 
terrible  secret  in  every  private  ear;  and  to  his  gainly 
aspect  and  tunefid  voice  he  added  a  most  expressive 
and  eloquent  action.  None  ever  used  so  boldh",  nor 
with  more  success,  the  higher  styles  of  impersonation. 
His  thoughts  were  possessions  and  his  feelings  were 
transformations;  and  if  he  spoke  because  he  felt,  his 
hearers  understood  because  thej"^  saw.  They  were  not 
only  enthusiastic  amateurs,  like  Garrick,  who  ran  to 
weep  and  tremble  at  his  bursts  of  passion,  bnt  even  the 
colder  critics  of  the  Walpole  school  were  surprised  into 
momentary  sj'mpathy  and  reluctant  wonder.  Lord  Ches- 
tertield  was  listening  in  lady  Huntingdon's  pew  when  he 
described  the  sinner  under  the  character  of  a  blind  beg- 
gar led  by  a  little  dog.  The  dog  escapes,  from  some 
cause,  and  he  was  left  to  grope  his  way  guided  only  by 
liis  staff.  Unconsciously  he  wanders  to  the  edge  of  a 
precipice;  his  staff  drops  from  his  hand,  down  the  abyss 
too  far  to  send  back  an  echo ;  he  reaches  forward  cau- 
tiously to  recover  it;  for  a  moment  he  poises  on  vacan- 
cy, and — '  Good  God !'  shouted  Chesterfield, '  he  is  gone,' 
as  he  sprang  from  his  seat  to  prevent  the  catastrophe. 
But  the  glory  of  Whitefield's  preaching  was  its  heart- 
kindled  and  heart-melting  Gospel.  Without  this  all 
his  bold  strokes  and  brilliant  impersonations  would 
have  been  no  better  than  the  rhetorical  triumphs  of 
many  pulpit  dramatists.  He  was  an  orator,  but  he 
only  sought  to  be  an  evangelist.  Like  a  volcano  where 
gold  and  gems  may  be  ejected  as  well  as  common  things, 
l)ut  where  j^old  and  molten  granite  How  all  alike  in  iierj' 
fusion,  bright  thoughts  and  splendid  images  might  be 
projected  from  his  pidpit,  but  all  were  merged  in  the 
stream  that  bore  along  the  Gospel  and  himself  in  blend- 
ed fervor.  Indeed,  so  simple  was  his  nature  that  gloiy 
to  God  and  good-will  to  man  had  tilled  it,  and  there  was 
room  for  little  more.  Having  no  Church  to  found,  no 
family  to  enrich,  and  no  memorv  to  immortalize,  he  was 
simply  the  ambassador  of  God,  and  inspired  with  its  ge- 
nial, piteous  spirit— so  full  of  heaven  reconciled  and  hu- 
manity restored — he  soon  himself  became  a  living  Gos- 
pel. .  .  .  Coming  to  his  work  direct  from  communion 
with  his  Master,  and  in  the  strength  of  accepted  prayer, 
there  was  an  elevation  in  his  mien  which  often  para- 
lyzed hostility,  and  a  self-possession  which  made  him, 
amid  uproar  and  confusion,  the  more  sublime.  With 
an  electric  bolt  he  would  bring  the  jester  in  his  fool's- 
cap  from  his  perch  on  tlie  tree,  or  galvanize  the  brick- 
bat from  the  skulking  miscreant's  grasp,  or  sweep  down 
iu  crouching  submission  and  shame- faced  silence  the 
whole  of  Bartholomew  Fair;  while  a  revealing  flash  of 
sententious  doctrine,  of  vivified  Scripture,  would  disclose 
to  awe-struck  hundreds  the  forgotten  verities  of  another 
world  or  the  unsuspected  arcana  of  the  inner  man.  'I 
came  to  break  your  head,  but  througli  you  God  has 
broken  my  heart'  was  4  sort  of  confession  with  which 


he  was  familiar;  and  to  see  the  deaf  old  gentlewoman, 
who  used  to  utter  imprecations  on  him  as  he  passed 
along  the  street,  clambering  up  the  |)ulpit  stairs  to  catch 
his  angelic  words,  was  a  sort  of  spectacle  which  the  tri- 
umphant (Jospel  often  witnessed  iu  his  day.  When  it 
is  known  that  his  voice  could  be  heard  by  twenty  thou- 
sand, and  that  ranging  all  the  empire,  as  well  as  Amer- 
ica, he  would  often  preach  thrice  on  a  working  day,  and 
that  he  has  received  in  one  week  as  many  as  a  thousand 
letters  from  persons  awakened  by  his  sermons — if  no 
estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  residts  of  his  ministry, 
some  idea  may  be  suggested  of  its  vast  extent  and  sin- 
gidar  effectiveness." 

Whitefield  published  a  number  of  sermons,  journals, 
etc.,  and  his  entire  works  were  printed  in  London  in 
1771-72  (7  vols.  8vo),  including  a  Life  by  Gillies.  For 
other  literature,  see  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
A  iithors,  s.  v.  The  best  biography  is  by  Tyerman, 
Life  ofGeovf/e  Whitefield  (Loud.  1876,  2  vols.  8vo). 

Whitehouse,  Henry  John,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  a  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  clergyman,  was  born  in  New  York  city 
in  August,  1803.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in 
1821,  and  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  (Epis- 
copal) in  1824 ;  was  ordained  deacon  the  same  year,  and 
priest  iu  1827 ;  was  rector  of  St. Luke's  Church,  Roches- 
ter, from  1829  to  1844,  and  of  St.  Thomas's,  New  York, 
from  1844  to  1851 ;  was  consecrated  assistant  bishop  of 
Illinois,  Nov.  20,  1851 ;  was  chosen  to  succeed  bishop 
Chase  in  that  diocese  at  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1852 ; 
preached  the  sermon  before  the  Pan-Anglican  Council, 
London,  in  1867,  and  died  Aug.  10, 1874.  His  only  pub- 
lications are  in  the  form  o{ Sermons,  Addresses,  etc. 

"Whitgift,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  prelate, 
was  born  at  Great  Grimsby,  Lincolnshire,  in  1530.  He  was 
educated  at  Queen's  College,  and  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  in  1554;  was  chosen  fellow 
of  Peterhouse  in  1555;  entered  into  holy  orders  in  1560, 
and  w-as  appointed  chaplain  to  Cox,  bishop  of  Ely,  who 
gave  him  the  rectory  of  Feversham,  in  Cambridgesliire; 
was  appointed  lady  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  at 
Cambridge  in  1653;  became  chaplain  to  the  queen  in 
1565;  was  president  of  Peterhouse  in  1567;  became 
master  of  Pembroke  Hall  in  April  of  the  same  year; 
was  appointed  regius  professor  of  divinity,  and  yet  the 
same  year  became  master  of  Trinity  College;  became 
prebendary  of  Ely  in  1568;  vice-chancellor  of  the  L'ni- 
versity  of  Cambridge  in  1570;  dean  of  Lincoln  in  1571 ; 
prebendary  of  Lincoln  in  1572;  bishop  of  Worcester,  and 
vice-president  of  the  Jlarches  of  Wales  in  1577;  was 
chosen  the  successor  of  Edmund  Grindal  as  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  l.o83;  was  very  severe  in  his  prosecu- 
tion of  Nonconformists,  both  Puritans  and  Catholics,  and 
was  noted  for  his  strenuous  advocacy  of  the  constitution 
of  the  English  Church  ;  obtained  a  decree  against  liber- 
ty of  printing  in  1585;  became  privy -councillor  in  1586; 
founded  a  hospital  and  grammar-school  at  Croydon  iu 
1595;  joined  in  the  deliberations  of  the  conferences  at 
Hampton  Court  in  January,  1604;  and  died  at  Lambeth 
Palace,  Feb.  29,  of  the  same  year.  The  Works  of  John 
Whilrjift,  Ai-ckbiskop  of  Canterhitrij  (Cambridge,  1851- 
54,  3  vols.),  were  edited  for  the  Parker  Society  by  the 
Kev.  John  Ayre.  Biofjraphies  have  been  written  by 
Sir  George  Panic  (1612)  and  John  Strype  (1718).  See 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Wlliton,  John  Mii.ton,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Winchendon,  Mass.,  Aug.  1, 1785.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1805;  taught  an  academic 
school  iu  Litchfield,  Conn.,  for  one  year;  studied  theol- 
ogy privately;  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Antrim,  N.  II.,  Sept.  28,  1808; 
resigned  Jan.  1,  1853,  and  becatne  acting  pastor  of  a 
Congregational  Church  in  Bennington,  N.  IL,  where  he 
continued  till  his  death,  Sept.  28,  1856.  He  published 
several  single  sermons,  and  contributed  Brief  Notices 
of  the  Town  of  Antrim  to  the  New  Hampshire  Hist.  Coll. 
iv.  216-224,  and  to  the  Rejyository  an  .1  ccount  of  the  Min- 
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isters  of  Hillsborough,  N.  //.  See  Spragiie,  .-1  nnals  of  the 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  iv,  413,  note  ;  Allibonc,  Did.  of  Brit,  and 
Amer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

"Whittaker,  John  Williasi,  D.D.,  an  English  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Manchester  in  1790.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  fel- 
low ;  was  made  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Blackburn,  and  in  1852 
honorary  canon  of  Manchester.  He  died  Aug.  3,  1854. 
He  published.  An  Historical  and  Critical  Enqniri/  into 
the  Interpretation  of  the  Ilebreio  Scripfurfs  (1819): — 
Supplement  to  the  same  (1820)  : — Justification  hij  Faith : 
Fire  Sermons,  etc.  (1825) : — The  Catholic  Church:  Five 
Sermons  (1835)  : — and  other  sermons  and  papers. 

■Whittemore,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  American  Uni- 
versalist  minister,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1800.  He  was 
apprenticed  successively  as  a  morocco -dresser,  brass- 
founder,  and  boot-maker;  studied  theology,  and  in  April, 
1821,  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Milford, 
Mass.;  removed  to  a  Church  at  Cambridgeport  in  1822; 
resigned  this  pastorate  in  1831,  but  remained  in  Cam- 
bridge the  rest  of  his  life;  was  joint  editor  of  the  Uni- 
versalist  Magazine ;  established  The  Trumpet,  a  Uni- 
versalist  newspaper,  in  1828,  and  was  sole  editor  and 
proprietor  of  it  for  thirty  years;  was  a  member  of  the 
JIassachnsetts  Legislature,  president  of  the  Cambridge 
bank,  and  president  of  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts 
Kailroad,  and  died  in  Cambridge,  March  21, 18G1.  He 
was  the  author  of,  Modern  History  of  Unicersalism 
(1830) : — ,4  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John 
(1838): — Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Daniel: — Plain 
Guide  to  Universalism  (1840): — Autobiography  (1859): 
— and  other  works. 

"Whittingham,  William  Rollinson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

a  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  born 
in  New  York  city,  Dec.  2, 1805.  He  graduated  in  1825 
from  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York 
city,  and  was  ordained  two  years  later.  St.  Mark's,  Or- 
ange, N.  J.,  was  his  first  pastoral  charge,  which  he  held 
from  1828  for  a  year  and  a  half.  In  1831  he  became 
rector  of  St.  Luke's  parish, New  York  city.  While  there 
his  health  failed,  and  he  made  a  trip  to  Italy,  returning 
much  benefited.  In  1835  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
ecclesiastical  history  in  the  General  Tiieological  Semi- 
nary. In  1846  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Maryland,  and 
was  consecrated  in  Baltimore,  Sept.  17  of  that  year.  He 
died  at  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  Oct.  17, 1879.  The  Parish 
Library,  13  vols.,  was  edited  by  him,  and  he  was  also 
editor  of  The  Churchman,  a  well-known  Episcopal  peri- 
odical. The  Family  Visitor  and  Children's  Magazine 
were  also  under  his  editorial  supervision.  Bishop  Whit- 
tingham's  library  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections in  America.  See  A  me?:  Church  liev.  xxxi, 
470. 

Whittlesey,  William,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Wliittlesey,  a  town 
situated  in  the  County  of  Cambridge,  and  received  his 
education  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  1349  he 
became  master  custos  of  his  college,  the  third  in  succes- 
sion from  the  founder.  In  13G1  William  Whittlesey 
was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Rochester,  and  on  Oct.  11, 
1308,  he  found  himself  primate  of  all  England  and  met- 
ropolitan by  order  of  the  pope.  It  seems  that  he  was 
neither  physically  nor  intellectually  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  his  position  or  the  requirements  of  the 
time.  His  government  was  weak.  The  condition  of 
the  Church  troubled  him  greatly.  He  felt  deeply  his 
incapacity  to  take  his  proper  place  in  the  country. 
However,  to  Whittlesey  belongs  the  merit  of  having 
put  an  end  to  the  disputes  which  frequently  arose  be- 
tween the  University  of  Oxford  and  the  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln. He  died  in  June,  1374.  See  Hook,  Lives  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  iv,  221  sq, 

Wicklif.     See  Wycliffe. 

Wilberforce,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate, 


son  of  William  Wilberforce,  was  born  at  Clapham,  Sept. 
7, 1805.  He  graduated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford, in  1820 ; 
became  curate  of  Chickeuden,  Oxfordshire,  in  1828 ;  rec- 
tor of  Brixton  (Brightstone),  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1830 ; 
select  preacher  before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1837; 
rector  of  Alverstoke,  Hants,  archileacon  of  Surrey,  and 
chaplain  to  prince  Albert,  all  in  1839;  canon  of  Win- 
chester Cathedral  in  1840;  sub-almoner  to  the  queen 
in  1844;  dean  of  Westminster  and  select  preacher  be- 
fore the  University  of  Oxford  in  1845;  bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, to  which  is  attached  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  in  November  of  the 
same  year;  lord  high  almoner  to  the  queen  in  No- 
vember, 1847,  and  bishop  of  Winchester  in  October, 
1809.  He  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  while 
riding  near  Dorking,  July  19,  1873.  He  was  one  of 
the  ablest  debaters  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  for  his 
versatility  of  opinions  was  known  as  "  Slippery  Sam." 
He  was  very  popular  in  the  highest  society,  was  a  lead- 
er of  the  High-Church  party,  but  an  opponent  of  Rit- 
ualism. He  was  the  author  of.  Note  Book  of  a  Country 
Clergyman  (1833): — Eucharistica  (1839): — History  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Ainerica  (1844): — 
Heroes  of  Hehreio  History  (1870) : — and  many  other 
miscellaneous  works,  including  sermons,  charges,  sto- 
ries, etc. 

Wilberforce,  William,  an  English  philanthro- 
pist, was  born  at  Hull,  Aug.  24,  1759.  His  father  was 
a  merchant  of  that  city,  descended  from  the  ancient 
Yorshire  familj'  of  Wilberfoss.  He  first  attended  the 
grammar-school  at  Hull;  but  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  17G8,  he  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  who 
placed  him  in  a  school  at  Wimbledon.  While  at  this 
school  his  aunt,  who  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  White- 
field's  preaching,  first  led  him  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  truths  of  religion;  but,  at  the  same  time,  impressed 
upon  him  her  peculiar  views.  His  mother,  fearing  lest 
he  should  become  a  Methodist,  removed  him  from  the 
care  of  his  uncle  and  placed  him  in  the  Pocklinjton 
Grammar-school,  in  Yorkshire,  where  his  serious  impres- 
sions were  soon  dissipated  in  a  life  of  ease  and  gayety. 
In  October,  1776,  he  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, being  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  grad- 
uated in  1781,  and  almost  immediately  thereafter  was 
elected  member  of  Parliament  from  Hull.  He  now 
came  to  London,  and  entered  at  once  into  the  first  socie- 
ty. He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  most  fashionable 
clubs,  and  became  intimate  with  the  leading  wits  and 
politicians  of  the  day.  He  had  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Pitt  while  at  Cambridge  which  now  became  still 
closer.  In  Parliament  he  took  but  little  part  in  the  de- 
bates, but  was  generally  opposed  to  Lord  North's  ad- 
ministration, and  particularly  adverse  to  the  American 
War.  In  1784,  while  delivering  an  address  before  the 
freeholders  of  York,  they  suddenly  decided  to  have  him 
for  their  representative,  and  he  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment from  this  the  largest  county,  in  England.  He 
made  a  tour  on  the  Continent  during  1784-85  with  Mr. 
Pitt  and  the  Rev.  Isaac  Milner,  whose  influence,  coupled 
with  the  reading  of  the  New  Test,  and  Doddridge's 
Rise  and  Progress,  awakened  in  him  those  serious  im- 
pressions which  had  been  implanted  by  his  aunt  at 
Wimbledon,  and  fixed  in  him  the  determination  to  de- 
vote his  life  to  God  and  humanity.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  began  to  devote  liiraself  to  all  reforms 
which  opportunity  permitted.  But  in  1787  he  began  a 
series  of  efforts  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  the  sup- 
pression of  vice  and  immorality,  and  esjiecially  for  the 
abolition  of  the  African  slave-trade.  He  opened  the 
debate  against  the  traffic  in  IMay,  1789,  and,  during  all 
the  period  that  followed  until  the  accomplishment  of 
this  great  result,  never  lost  sight  of  the  one  object  of 
his  public  career.  He  continued  to  rf|)rescnt  York  un- 
til 1812,  from  which  time  until  1825  lie  was  representa- 
tive from  Bramber.  From  the  English  Cyclopcedia 
(Biog.  Div.  vi,  GOO,  601)  we  quote  the  account  of  his 
efforts  against  the  slave-traffic :  • 
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"Relying  more  upon  the  Inimnue  and  religions  feel- 
ings oftlie  country  than  upon  jjarlianientary  support,  lie 
availed  himself  ofthe  agency  of  a  society  of  which  Gran- 
ville 81iarp  was  the  president,  and  Thomas  Clarkson  the 
nireut.  'I'linniirliout  the  stiiiuule,  which  lasted  twenty 
years,  Mr.  Wilherforce  was  indefatigable.  Year  afier  year 
his  hopes  were  deferred.  Thwarted  at  one  time  by  the 
protracted  examination  of  witnesses,  outvoted  at  others, 
now  in  the  Commons,  now  in  the  Lords,  he  never  flinched 
from  a  renewal  of  the  contest.  In  Parliament  he  sup- 
ported his  cause  by  many  admirable  si)eeches,  and  by  a 
diligent  collection  and  sifting  of  evidence.  Out  of  Parlia- 
ment he  never  lost  siuht  of  llie  same  great  object.  lu  his 
conversation  and  his  letters  lie  conciliated  the  support  of 
all  parties.  Cabinet  minislers,  op|)osilion  members,  the 
clergy  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  and  his  own  familiar 
friends  were  alike  solicited  to  advance  the  cause  of  aboli- 
tion. .  .  . 

"Apart  from  the  opposition  which  he  encountered  from 
the  West  India  interest,  the  fearful  excesses  of  the  French 
Uevolution  and  the  rebellion  of  the  slaves  in  St.  Domin- 
go led  many  to  associate  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
with  the  frantic  schemes  of  the  Jacobins.  For  seven 
years  this  cause  alone  retarded  the  -success  of  his  endeav- 
ors. ]\leanwliile,  though  well  titted  morally  for  the  labors 
he  had  undertaken,  it  is  marvellous  how  his  weakly  con- 
stitution enabled  him  to  bear  up  agaiust  the  bodily  fa- 
tigues which  he  was  forced  to  endure.  In  the  spring  of 
1T8S,  w'hen  his  labors  were  yet  to  come,  his  health  ap- 
peared entirety  to  fail  from  an  absolute  decay  of  the  di- 
gestive organs.  The  first  physicians,  after  a  consultation, 
declared  to  his  family  'that  he  had  not  stamina  to  last  a 
fortnight;'  and,  although  he  happily  recovered  from  his 
illness,  we  find  him  exclaiming  on  New-year's-day,  1790, 
'At  thirty  and  a  half  I  am  in  constitution  sixty.'  From 
his  infancy  he  had  sufiered  much  from  weak  eyes,  aud  his 
exertions  were  constantly  interrupted  or  rendered  pain- 
ful by  this  infirmity.  Still,  rising  with  new  hopes  and 
vigor  from  every  disappoiument,  he  contidenily  relied 
upon  ultimate  success.  At  length  the  hour  of  triumph 
was  at  hand.  In  January,  1S07,  he  published  a  biKjk 
against  the  slave-trade,  at  the  very  moment  that  question 
was  aljout  to  be  discussed  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
Aboliiion  Dill  passed  the  Lords,  and  its  passage  through 
the  (  cimmons  was  one  continued  triumph  to  its  author. 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  concluded  an  afl'ectiug  speech  in  fa- 
vor .if  the  bill  'by  contrasting  the  feelings  of  Napoleon,  in 
all  his  greatness,  with  those  of  that  honored  individual 
who  wolild  this  day  lay  his  head  upon  his  pillow  and  re- 
member that  the  slave-trade  was  no  more;'  when  the 
whole  House,  we  are  told,  burst  forth  in  acclamations  of 
applause,  aud  greeted  Mr.  Wilberforce  with  three  cheers." 

Durinjx  this  whole  period  he  had  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  all  the  great  (piestions  of  the  times.  He  sac-* 
riliced  friendship  to  the  cause  of  trutli  and  humanity, 
and  never  suffered  an  ojiportunity  to  escape  for  doing 
good.  His  great  task,  however,  was  the  agitation  of  ne- 
gro-emancipation, which  he  continued  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1825.  The  emancipation  act  passed  just  before 
liis  death.  "  Thank  God,"  he  exclaimed, "  that  I  should 
have  lived  to  witness  a  day  in  whicii  England  is  will- 
ing to  give  twenty  millions  sterling  for  the  abolition 
of  jlavery!"  He  died  at  Cadogan  Place,  London,  July 
29, 1833,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  with  all 
the  honors  of  a  public  funeral.  His  most  important 
literary  worlis  are,  Speech  in  (lie  House  of  Commons  on 
4he  A  hoHlion  of  the  Shtve-trcide  (1789) : — Pi-actical  View 
of  the  Prevailing  Relifwus  Systems  of  Professed  Chris- 
tians in  the  Hif/he/  and  Middle  Classes  in  this  Country 
Contrasted  icith  Real  Christianity  (1797) : — Apology  for 
the  Christian  Sabbath  (1799): — Letter  on  the  Abolition 
of  the  Slave-trade,  Addressed  to  the  Freeholders  and 
oilier  Inliahitants  of  Yorkshire  (1807) : — and  others  on 
]diilanthropic  and  religious  subjects.  See  [by  his  sons 
Robert  Isaac  and  Samuel]  The  Life  of  William  Wil- 
berforce (Loud.  IS-SS,  5  vols.  8vo);  id.  The  Correspond- 
ence of  William  Wilberforce  (ibid.  1840,  2  vols.) ;  Gur- 
ney,  Familiar  Sketch  of  Wilberforce  (eod.);  Chipchase, 
Character  of  William  Wilberforce  (1844);  Collier, 
Memoir  of  Wil/iam  Wilberforce  (185.o);  and  Harford, 
Recollections  of  William  Wilberforce,  Esq.,  M.P.,  etc. 

"Wilbrord  (or  Willibrod),  St.,  commonly  known 
as  "The  Apostle  to  the  Frisians,"  was  born  in  the  Sax- 
on kingdom  of  Northumbria  about  A.D.  G57.  He  was 
placed  in  Wilfred's  monastery  at  Ripon  while  still  a 
child,  and  adopted  the  monastic  profession  before  he 
was  twenty  years  old.  He  then  visited  Ireland,  where 
lie  spent  thirteen  years  under  the  instruction  of  St.  Eg- 


bert and  the  monk  Wigbert,  two  members  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Church,  the  latter  of  whom  had  preached  Chris- 
tianity in  Friciland  for  two  years  in  vain.  Having 
dcterniincd  to  undertake  the  work  which  bad  liaiHed 
his  preceptor,  Wilbrord  departed  for  Friesland  in  the 
year  090,  taking  with  him  eleven  or  twelve  disciples. 
When  they  arrived  at  Utrecht,  they  were  warmlj^  re- 
ceived by  I'cpin  the  Big,  who  had  just  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Frisians.  In  G92  he  visited  Rome  to  gain  the 
favor  and  influence  of  the  pope,  and  in  G9o  made  a  sec- 
ond visit  to  the  papal  capital,  and  Avas  made  bi.shop  of 
the  Frisians  with  the  ecclesiastical  name  of  Clemens. 
He  established  his  episcopal  chair  at  Utrecht,  where  he 
built  the  Church  of  St.  Saviour,  and  restored  that  of 
St.  Martin.  He  visited  the  Danes  and  made  many  con- 
verts; then,  proceeding  by  water,  he  came  to  the  island 
called  Fositisland  (probably  the  present  Heligoland), 
from  the  name  of  the  idol  worshipped  there.  Here  his 
disregard  of  their  superstitions  aud  of  the  objects  by 
them  held  sacred  subjected  him  to  great  opposition  and 
a  severe  ordeal,  in  which,  however,  lie  was  successful  in 
escaping  puni.shment.  His  work  was  largely  undone  by 
the  death  of  Pepin  in  714,  and  the  consequent  restora- 
tion of  the  heathen  monarch  Radbod.  13ut  Wilbrord 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Charles  iMartel,  whose  suc- 
cesses re-established  him  in  his  episcopal  authority  and 
influence.  He  founded  the  monastery  of  Eptcrnach, 
near  Treves,  about  698,  and  there  died  and  was  buried 
in  738.  His  day  in  the  calendar  is  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber. See  Bede,  Historia  Ecclesiastica,\,  xi,  xii;  Ma- 
billon,  Annales  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti,  lib.  xviii;  ^\"right, 
Biographia  Britannica  Litercu-ia  (Anglo-Saxon  Pe- 
riod), p.  250-262 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Wiley,  Allen,  D.D.,  a  Jlethodist  Episcopal  divine, 
was  born  in  Frederick  County,  Ya.,  Jan.  15, 1789.  He  re- 
moved to  Indiana  with  his  parents  in  1804 ;  was  brought 
into  the  Church  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Moses  Crume 
in  1810;  licensed  to  exhort  Sept.  10, 1811,  and  to  preach 
July  10,  1813,  and  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Ohio 
Conference  in  1817.  "The  commencement  of  his  itin- 
erancy was  the  beginning  of  a  career  of  great  and  per- 
manent usefulness."  Eleven  years  he  spent  in  travel- 
ling extensive  circuits ;  for  fourteen  years  he  acted  as 
presiding  elder,  and  for  five  j'ears  he  was  stationed  in 
the  principal  large  towns.  He  was  chosen  delegate  to 
each  General  Conference  from  1832  to  1844.  He  died 
at  Vevay,  Ind.,  July  23,  1848.  Dr.  Wiley  was  a  man  of 
God,  might}'  in  the  Scriptures,  able  and  successful  as  a 
minister.  For  a  number  of  years  he  read  the  Scriptures 
in  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages.  "  He  was 
one  of  the  active  founders  and  patrons  of  the  Indiana 
Asbury  University,  and  held  for  many  years  the  position 
of  trustee.  He  wrote  for  the  Western  Christian  Advo- 
cate a  number  of  articles  on  'Ministerial  Character  and 
Duties,'  which  were  subsequently  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  a  separate  work,  and  are  now  contained  in  the 
account  of  his  IJfe  and  Times,  written  by  Dr.  F.  C.  Hol- 
liday."  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  iv,  295; 
Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. ;  Sprague,  Annals 
of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  509.     (J.  L.  S.) 

"Wiley,  Charles,  D.D.,  a  Pre.sbyferian  minister, 
was  born  at  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  Maj'  30,  1810.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  Charles  Wiley,  bookseller  and  pub- 
lisher in  New  York  city.  After  the  usual  school  prep- 
aration, he  entered  Columbia  College  in  1825,  and  re- 
mained as  a  student  there  until  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  1826.  He  then  entered  the  law-office  of  Griffen  aud 
Strong,  a  well-known  law  firm  in  Wall  Street,  and  pur- 
sued the  study  of  the  law  with  ardor  and  much  promise 
of  success.  During  the  religious  revival  of  1828-29  he 
joined  Dr.  Joel  Parker's  Church,  and  resolved  to  become 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  In  1831  he  entered  Prince- 
ton College,  and  in  1832  went  to  the  Theological  Sem- 
inar}- at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  graduating  in  1835  after  a  full 
course  of  three  years.  He  became  a  resident  licen- 
tiate there,  and  after  spending  a  short  time  at  New  Ha- 
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ven,  Conn.,  was  in  1837  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Cluirch  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
where  he  remained  eight  years.  In  18i5  he  was  in- 
stalled over  the  Keformed  Dutch  Church  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
•where  he  remained  until  1855.  In  that  year  he  was 
appointed  president  of  Jlilwaukee  University,  and  held 
that  position  for  several  years ;  but  the  financial  crisis  of 
1857  made  it  impossible  for  that  institution  to  sustain 
competition  with  others  earlier  in  the  field,  and  the  ef- 
fort to  build  it  up  was  discontinued.  In  1858  he  sup- 
plied the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and 
was  rector  of  the  high-school  there.  In  1859  he  supplied 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Birmingham,  Conn.  In 
1860  he  was  settled  over  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  where  he  preached  until  1866,  when 
he  removed  to  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  and  engaged  in  teach- 
ing a  private  school.  In  1871  he  removed  to  Orange, 
and  up  to  the  period  of  his  fatal  illness  was  engaged  in 
that  region  in  conducting  a  private  school,  and  in  edit- 
ing some  text-books  of  Virgil  and  Ciesar  for  school  use. 
Dr.  Wilev  was  a  fine  classical  scholar.  His  death  oc- 
curred Dec.  21, 1878,  at  East  Orange,  N.  J.  (W.  P.  S.) 
"Wilfrid  (WiLFEUDEit),  Saint,  is  the  name  of  four 
English  bishops. 

1.  Bishop  OF  York  (which  was  no  longer  an  archbish- 
opric after  the  death  of  Paulinus;  see  Fuller,  Church 
Hist,  of  Britain,  i,  217).  This  celebrated  man  was  born 
of  noble  parents  in  Northumberland,  in  A.D.  634.  Hav- 
ing lost  his  mother  in  his  fourteenth  year,  he  entered  a 
Scottish  convent  on  the  island  of  Lindisfarne,  but  after- 
wards resolved  to  study  the  Church  and  monasticism  at 
Rome.  He  went  thither  by  way  of  Canterbury  and 
Lj'ons,  and  arrived  in  651.  From  G55  to  658  he  was  at 
Lyons,  and  there  received  the  tonsure  at  the  hands  of 
his  friend,  the  archbishop  Dallin.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  gained  the  favor  of  Oswy,  king  of  Northum- 
berland, being  made  tutor  to  the  prince  Alchfrid  {GGi) 
and  receiving  the  abbey  of  Inrhypum  (Ripon).  At  this 
time  a  synod  was  assembled  at  Streneshale  (Whitby,  in 
Yorkshire)  to  discuss  the  Easter  and  the  tonsure  con- 
troversies, and  Wilfrid  succeeded  in  determining  it  to 
approve  the  usages  of  Rome,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  appointed  in  665  to  the  then  vacant  see  of  York,  and 
sent  to  archbishop  Agilbert  of  Paris  for  consecration. 
During  his  absence,  Ceadda  (  St.  Chad  )  was  ordained 
bishop  of  York  at  Canterbury,  and  Wilfrid  therefore  re- 
tired to  his  monastery  of  Ripon  until  archbishop  Theo- 
dore transferred  Ceadda  to  Mercia  (Lichfield)  and  re- 
stored York  to  Wilfrid,  after  which  he  exercised  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  of  Northumberland.  He  lost  the 
royal  favor,  however,  in  673,  by  assisting  queen  Ethel- 
rida  to  take  the  veil,  and  he  was  thereupon  deposed  and 
his  diocese  divided  into  three  parts.  He  appealed  to 
the  pope,  and  started  for  Rome  to  plead  his  own  cause 
in  A.D.  678 ;  and  being  driven  out  of  his  course  by  a 
storm,  he  carried  the  Gospel  to  the  Frisians,  converted 
many,  and  baptized  their  king,  Aldegils.  On  his  arri- 
val at  Rome,  pope  Agatho  restored  him  to  his  bishopric, 
but  directed  that  the  more  distant  parts  of  his  see  should 
be  erected  into  separate  dioceses.  King  Egfrid  threw 
him  into  prison,  however,  on  hi»  return  to  England,  re- 
gardless of  the  justification  of  his  cause  pronounced  by 
the  pope;  and  he  was  eventually  obliged  to  seek  an  asv- 
lum  among  the  heathen  people  of  Sussex.  This  ban- 
ishment was  utilized,  however,  for  successful  missionary 
labors.  King  Edilwalch  received  baptism,  and  evangel- 
ists were  sent  to  the  Isle  of  Victa  (Wight),  who  labored 
with  gratifying  success.  In  686,  Alchfrid,  Wilfrid's  for- 
mer pupil,  having  obtained  the  crown,  the  exiled  bishop 
was  recalled,  but  again  deposed  in  692  on  a  charge  of 
disobedience  to  the  authority  of  Canterbury.  He  once 
more  appealed  to  the  pope  from  his  banishment  in  Mer- 
cia, and  at  the  age  of  seventy  years  undertook  a  journey 
to  Rome  that  he  might  obtain  justice  (703  or  701).  The 
conclave  decided  that  Wilfrid's  opponents  were  base  ca- 
lumniators, and  instructed  the  king  to  restore  him  to 
his  see.      While  returning  through  Gaul,  Wilfrid  fell  I 


sick  (705),  and  had  a  vision  in  which  the  angel  Gabriel 
revealed  that  the  prayers  of  Wilfrid's  pupils  had  ob- 
tained for  him  restoration  to  health,  the  recovery  of  part 
of  his  diocese,  and  four  years  of  life.  The  king  refused, 
on  his  arrival  in  England,  to  obej-  the  papal  order,  but 
died  soon  afterwards,  and  his  successor,  Osred,  restored 
the  see.  Wilfrid  died,  "  after  four  years,"  Oct.  12,  709, 
having  held  the  bishopric  during  forty-four  years.  His 
remains  were  interred  at  Ripon,  but  ultimately  at  Can- 
terburj'.  His  importance,  aside  from  his  missionary 
character,  lies  in  his  association  with  Theodore  of  Can- 
terbury as  principal  supporter  of  the  papal  authority 
ami  Romish  customs  in  England.  The  following  writ- 
ings are  attributed  to  him,  but  without  full  proof  of  au- 
thenticity :  De  Catholico  Cdebrando  Paschuli  Ritu : — 
De  Rer/ulis  Monachornm,  etc.  See  Heddius,  Vita  Wil- 
fridi ;  Bede,  Tlisf.  Eccles.  iii-v,  ed.  Stevenson ;  Roger  de 
Wendover,  Chronica  sive  Flores  IJistoi-iarum,  vol.  i,  ed. 
Coxe;  Lingard,  Tlisf.  of  England,  5tli  ed.  i,  122  sq. ; 
William  of  Malmesbury,  Be  Gest.  Pontif.  iii,  152 ;  id.  De 
Gcst.Reg.  i,  3;  Godwin,  De  Prtesul.  Anrjl.  p.  654;  Her- 
zog,  Real-EncyMop.  s.  v. 

2.  Bishop  OF  Bf<;veri,y  and  archbishop  of  York  {Wil- 
fridus  Junior),  a  contemporary  of  Bede  {Hist.  Eccles.  v, 
5, 23 ;  see  also  Roger  de  Wendover,  ut  sup.  i,  213, 227 ;  and 
Sachsenchrotiik) . 

3.  Bishop  OF  Worcester  at  the  beginning  of  the 
8th  centurj'.  See  Anr/lia  Sac7-a,  i,470;  Roger  de  Wen- 
dover, ut  sup.  i,  205 ;  Bede,  Hist.  Eccles.  v,  23. 

4.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  806  et  sq.,  died  829 
or  832.  See  Roger  de  Wendover,  ut  sup.  i,  270 ;  also 
Sachsenchronik. 

Wilkie,  WiLLiAjr,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman  and 
poet,  was  born  at  Echlin,  Linlithgowshire,  in  1721.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
had  entered  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  but  was  compelled 
to  leave  that  institution  before  completing  the  course  on 
account  of  the  death  of  his  father;  turned  his  attention 
to  farming,  where  he  continued  his  studies,  and  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  published  The  Epi- 
ffoniad,  a  Poem  in  Nine  Boohs,  in  1757,  which  gained 
for  him  the  title  of  "the  Scottish  Homer;"  printed  a 
new  edition  of  this  work,  accompanied  by  A  Dream  in 
the  Manner  of  Spenser,  in  1759 ;  was  chosen  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  at  St.  Andrew's  the  same  year;  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  Moral  Fables  in  verse  in  17()8  ;  and 
died  Oct.  10,  1772. 

"Wilkins,  David,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  born  in  168,5.  He  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
archiepiscopal  library  at  Lambeth  in  1715;  spent  the 
next  three  years  in  drawing  up  a  catalogue  of  that  col- 
lection ;  became  rector  of  Mongham  -  Parva,  Kent,  in 
1716,  and  of  Great  Chart  and  Hadleigh  in  1719;  was 
constituted  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  and  collated  to 
the  rectories  of  Monks-Ely  and  Becking;  was  appointed 
joint  commissary  of  Bocking;  became  prebendary  of 
Canterbur}'  in  1720 ;  was  collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Suffolk  in  May,  1724 ;  and  died  Sept.  G,  1745.  His  prin- 
cipal publications  are,  N'oi-uni  Testamentum  ^Jgi/ptiacum, 
vnlgo  Copticurn,  etc.  (1716):  —  Leges  Anglo-Saxonicw 
Ecclesiasticm  et  Civiles,  etc.  (1721):  —  Quinque  Libi-i 
Moysis  Prophetoi  in  Lingua  JEgyptiaca,  etc.  (1731)  : — 
and  Concilia  Magna  Britannice  et  Hibeniim  (1730-37). 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Wilkins,  Isaac,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Withywood,  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  Dec.  17,  1742.  His  father,  Martin 
Wilkins,  became  a  judge  in  Jamaica,  and  was  an  emi- 
nent lawyer.  Isaac  was  an  only  son,  and  when  about 
six  years  of  age  was  brought  to  New  York  city  to  ob- 
tain better  educational  facilities  than  the  West  Indies 
afforded.  In  1760  he  graduated  at  Columbia  College. 
What  he  saved  from  his  father's  estate  in  Jamaica 
enabled  him  to  purchase  Castle  Hill  Neck,  in  West- 
chester County.  After  his  graduation  he  resided  for 
some  time  upon  this  farm,  and  occupied  himself  in  cul- 
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tivating  it.  In  1772  he  was  sent  to  the  Colonial  Legis- 
lature, and  until  April  18,  177.J.  he  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  that  body,  ready  in  debate  and  honest  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country.  He  was  the  reputed  author  of  sev- 
eral political  pamphlets  which  were  obnoxious  to  the 
Whigs,  and  eventually  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  leave 
America ;  and  published,  before  sailing  for  England,  an 
address  to  his  countrymen,  in  which  he  endeavored  to 
vindicate  himself  as  a  lover  of  his  country.  He  re- 
mained in  England  about  a  year,  in  which  time  it  is 
assertetl  that  he  endeavored  to  accommodate  the  dispute 
between  (!reat  Britain  and  the  colonies.  Having  re- 
turned to  his  family  at  Castle  Hill,  which  had  been  laid 
waste,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  with  them  to  Long 
Island.  At  Newtown  and  Flatbush  he  made  his  resi- 
dence until  peace  was  declared.  His  farm  had  not  been 
conliscated;  so  he  sold  it  in  1784,  took  his  family  to 
Shcll)urne,  N.  S.,  purchaseil  property-  there,  and  again 
became  a  farmer.  Soon  after  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  in  that  province.  In  1798  he  returned  to 
New  York  and  prepared  for  the  ministn,-,  and  took 
charge  of  St.  Peter's  Clrurch  at  Westchester,  of  which, 
as  soon  as  he  was  ordainetl  deacon,  he  became  rector. 
On  Jan.  14,  1801,  he  was  ordained  priest.  The  British 
government,  in  consideration  of  his  services  during  the 
Kevohition,  bestowed  upon  him  an  annuity  of  £120  for 
life,  and  for  thirty-one  years  he  was  rector  of  St.  Peter's. 
He  died  in  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  5,  1830.  His  ser- 
mons were  concise  and  forcible;  his  delivery  was  nat- 
ural and  effective.  As  a  rule,  his  discourses  were  short 
and  impressive.  A  number  of  poetic  effusions  of  some 
merit  are  extant  of  which  he  was  the  author.  See 
Sprague,  .1  muds  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  v,  462. 

"Wilkins,  John,  D.D.,  an  ingenious  and  learned 
English  bishop,  was  born  at  Fawsley,  near  Daventry, 
Northamptonshire,  in  1G14.  He  was  educated  at  All- 
Saints',  at  New  Inn  Hall,  and  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Ox- 
ford; took  hoh'  orders;  became  chaplain,  first  to  Will- 
iam, lord  Say,  and  then  to  Charles,  count  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine;  took  sides  with  the  Parliament  under  Crom- 
well, and  took  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant;  was 
made  warden  of  Wadham  College  in  1G48 ;  became  mas- 
ter of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1C59 ;  ejected  at 
the  IJestoration  the  following  year;  became  preacher  to 
the  honorable  society  of  Gray's  Inn  and  rector  of  St. 
Lawrence  Jewry,  London ;  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
lioyal  Society;  was  made  dean  of  Ripon;  became  bish- 
op of  Chester  in  1668 ;  and  died  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Til- 
lotson,  in  Chancery  Lane,  London,  Nov.  19,  1672.  He 
published  several  mathematical  and  philosophical  works, 
and  the  following,  viz.,  Ecclesiastes,  or  a  Discourse  con- 
cerniwj  the  Gift  of  Preachinfj  as  it  Falls  under  the  Rules 
of  A  rt  (164G ;  best  ed.  1778) : — Discourse  concerning  the 
lieavfij  of  Providence  in  all  the  Rur/ged  Passages  of  It 
{IQi'A):— Sermons,  etc.  (1675): — Of  the  Principles  and 
huties  of  Natural  Religion  (eod.).  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Diet,  s.  v. 

■Wilkinson,  Henry  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man, nepliew  of  the  preceding,  known  as  "Long  Harry," 
was  born  at  Waddesdon,  Buckinghamshire,  in  1609.  He 
enteretl  as  commoner  in  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1622, 
where  he  made  great  proficiencj'  in  his  studies,  became 
a  noted  tutor,  master  of  the  schools,  and  divinity  reader; 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  about  1638,  but 
was  suspended  from  preaching  because  of  views  ad- 
vanced in  a  sermon  at  St.  Jlary's  in  September,  1640; 
was  restored  by  the  Long  Parliament;  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  made  minister  of  St.  Faith's,  under 
St.  Paul's,  and  appointed  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Di- 
vines; became  rector  of  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-West  in 
1645;  was  appointed  one  of  the  six  ministers  to  go  to 
Oxford  to  establish  Presbyterian  forms  and  practices; 
became  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  a  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  and  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  in  1652; 
was  deprived  at  the  Restoration;  and  died  at  Clapham 
in   September,  1675.      He  published  several  Sermons 


preached  before  the  Parliament.     See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Diet.  s.  V. 

"Wilkinson,  Henry  (2),  D.D.,  sometimes  called 
Junior,  but  commonly  known  as  "  Dean  Harry,"  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman,  cousin  of"  Long  Harry,"  was  bom  at  Ad- 
wick,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  1616.  He 
began  his  education  at  a  grammar-school  in  All-Saints' 
parish,  Oxford;  entered  a  commoner  of  Magdalen  Hall 
in  1631,  where  he  graduated,  took  holy  orders,  became 
a  noted  tutor,  and  moderator  or  dean  of  IMagdalcn  Hall; 
left  the  university  on  account  of  his  Puritan  principles 
in  1642;  removed  to  London,  took  the  Covenant,  and 
preached  frequently;  under  the  supremacy  of  Parlia- 
ment he  returned  to  C)xford,  and  became  principal  of 
Magdalen  Hall  and  moral-philosophy  reader;  and  suf- 
fered for  Nonconformity  after  the  Restoration  while  en- 
deavoring to  preach  at  Buckminster,  Leicestershire ; 
Gostield,  Essex;  Sible-Headingham  ;  and  lastly  at  Con- 
nard,  near  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  where  he  died,  ]\Iav  13, 1690. 
He  was  the  author  of.  Condones  Ties  (1654): — Thi-ee 
Decades  of  Sermons  (1660): — Catalogus  Lihrorum  in 
Bibliotheca  Aulce  Afagdalence  (1661): — Two  Treatises 
(1681): — and  other  works.  See  ChaXmcvs,  Biog.  Diet. 
s.  V. 

"Wilkinson,  Sir  John  Gardner,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
a  celebrated  English  traveller  and  Egyptologist,  was 
born  at  Haxendale,  Westmoreland,  Oct.  5,  1797.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilkinson  and  a  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Richard  Gardner.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Harrow  School  and  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  remained  twelve 
years,  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  the  antiquities 
of  the  country,  and  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
languages,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  modern  inhab- 
itants. He  resided  a  considerable  time  in  a  tomb  at 
Thebes,  and  employed  himself  in  making  accurate  sur- 
veys of  the  district  and  drawings  of  the  superb  archi- 
tectural monuments,  and  in  copying  the  sculptures, 
paintings,  hierogh'phics,  and  other  objects  of  interest 
then  existing.  In  1828  he  published  at  Malta  Materia 
IJivroghjphica,  in  four  parts,  and  in  1835,  in  London, 
Topographij  of  Thebes  and  General  Vieio  of  Egypt.  In 
1836  he  began  the  publication  of  his  great  work.  The 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  printing 
the  tirst  series  in  3  vols.  8vo — the  second  series,  in  2  vols. 
8vo,  appearing  in  1840.  In  1843  he  published  Modem 
Egypt  and  Thebes,  a  new  and  condensed  edition  of  which 
was  published  among  Murray's  Hand-books  in  1847.  In 
1844  he  travelled  in  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  and  in 
1848  published  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  with  a  Jour- 
ney to  Moslar,  in  Herzegovina,  and  Remarks  on  the 
Slavonic  Xatio7is,  etc.  In  1850  he  published  The  A  r- 
chitecture  of  Ancient  Egypt,  and  in  1851  The  Fragments 
of  the  IJieixitic  Papyius  at  Tut-in  containing  the  Names 
of  the  Egyptian  Kings,  etc.  In  1855-56  he  revisited 
Egypt,  and  on  his  return  published  Egypt  in  the  Time 
of  the  Pharaohs.  He  presented  his  collections  of  Egyp- 
tian, Greek,  and  other  antiquities  to  Harrow  School  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  museum,  to  which  he  added, 
in  1874,  his  valuable  collection  of  coins  and  medals.  In 
1858  he  published  A  Treatise  on  Color  and  the  Getieral 
Diffusion  of  Taste  among  all  Classes.  He  contributed 
many  of  the  notes  to  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  and  pub- 
lished papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  geographical 
and  archajological  societies  in  Great  Britain.  He  died 
Oct.  29, 1875.  A  Memoir  was  published  by  his  widow 
in  1876.  Lord  Ripon,  in  an  address  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  spoke  thus  of  his  great  work  on 
the  ancient  Egyptians:  "Indefatigable  in  research,  full 
of  learning,  accurate  in  facts,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
has  at  the  same  time  treated  his  subject  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  genius  and  the  liveliness  of  poetry.  He 
opens  to  you  the  temple  of  their  deities,  the  palace  of 
their  sovereign,  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  repositories 
of  the  dead.  He  traces  for  you  their  early  history,  he 
exhibits  to  j'ou  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
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the  course  of  their  husbanclr_v,  and  the  process  of  their 
manufactures;  and  he  introduces  you  to  their  private 
life  with  a  graphic  vivacity  which  makes  you  at  once 
a  judge  of  tlie  virtues  and  vices  of  the  Egyptian  char- 
acter, and  a  partaker,  as  it  were,  of  the  intimacies  of 
their  domestic  society." 

Will,  Akminian  View  of  the.— I.  Definitions. — 1. 
Jlind  is  one  and  indivisible.  For  convenience  in  lan- 
guage, the  phenomena  of  mind  are  generalized,  and 
names  given  to  the  powers  by  which  phenomena  be- 
come possible  and  to  which  phenomena  are  referred. 
Those  powers  of  mind  which  are  immediately  concerned 
in  tlie  acquisition,  retention,  and  classification  of  knowl- 
edge are  classed  together  and  generalized  so  that  the 
generic  name  of  the  intellect  is  made  to  include  them  all, 
or,  more  briefly,  the  mind's  power  to  know  is  called  the 
intellect.  In  like  manner,  the  susceptibility  oi feeling  is 
called  the  sensibility,  and  the  power  to  put  forth  action 
is  called  the  will.  Not  that  there  are  three  distinct  en- 
tities, for  evidently  it  is  the  same  one  and  indivisible 
mind  that  perceives,  judges,  remembers,  imagines,  is 
pleased  or  displeased,  loves  or  hates,  chooses,  resolves, 
determines,  acts.  Perhaps  it  would  be  quite  as  scientif- 
ic as  is  the  usual  method  of  statement  to  say  that  mind, 
considered  as  an  entity,  is  one,  simple,  indivisible,  and 
ultimate ;  that  the  same  one  mind,  considered  as  a  pow- 
er to  know,  is  called  the  intellect ;  considered  as  a  pow- 
er of  feeling,  is  called  the  sensibility ;  and  considered  as 
a  power  of  action,  is  called  the  will. 

2.  Edwards  defines  will  as  "  the  power  to  choose." 
This  is  unscientific  and  inadequate,  because  there  are 
evidently  other  phenomena  of  mind  as  distinctly  active, 
and  as  clearly  distinguished  from  knowledge  and  from 
feeling,  as  is  choice. 

Tappan's  definition  of  will  is  "the  mind's  causality." 
This  is  not  objectionable,  unless  it  be  said  that  it  is  too 
general  and  does  not  enable  the  thinker  to  form  a  defi- 
nite conception. 

Whcdon  says  the  will  is  "  that  power  of  the  mind  by 
which  it  becomes  the  conscious  author  of  an  intentional 
act."  This  is  more  specific,  and  is  correct  so  far  as  it 
g<>es ;  but  it  may  be  asked.  Is  not  will  sometimes  active 
when  there  is  no  intention  or  purpose  cognized  in  con- 
sciousness? Does  not  the  mind  put  forth  acts  of  will 
unconsciously  V 

Haven  says,  "  I  understand  by  the  will  that  power 
which  the  mind  has  of  determining  or  deciding  what  it 
will  do  and  of  putting  forth  volitions  accordingly." 

Uphani  says  "  the  will  may  properly  enough  be  de- 
fined the  mental  power  or  susceptibility  by  which  we 
put  forth  volitions."  These  are  both  defective,  because 
they  require  a  knowledge  of  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
volitions. 

Manifestly  mind  is  so  perfectly  one,  and  its  phenome- 
na are  so  thoroughly  interpenetrated,  each  and  all  be- 
ing mutually  conditioned  one  upon  the  other,  that  accu- 
rate and  exhaustive  definition  is  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible.  In  the  present  state  of  mental  science, 
perhaps  we  say  the  best  thing  possible,  and  all  that  is 
requisite  for  practical  purposes,  when  we  say  that  to 
know,  to  feel,  and  to  act  is  an  exhaustive  category  of 
mental  phenomena,  and  the  mind's  power  to  act  is  what 
is  expressed  by  the  term  "  the  will." 

3.  In  general  use,  all  acts  of  will  are  called  volitions. 
Some  writers,  however,  distinguish  them  as  "  choices" 
and  "volitions;"  but  no  reason  is  apparent  for  varying 
from  the  general  usage,  as  the  distinction  sought  may 
be  easily  made  when  necessary  by  simply  noting  one 
class  as  volitions  in  choice,  and  the  other  as  volitions  in 
the  executive  nisits.  To  make  a  choice,  to  form  a  pur- 
pose, to  seek  an  end,  to  indulge  an  intention,  to  resolve 
to  do,  with  other  terms  of  similar  import,  express  acts 
of  mind  which  are  different  from  the  mental  nisiis  that 
moves  the  mind  or  body,  or  both,  to  do  the  thing  in- 
tended. As  between  idleness  and  eraploj'ment,  as  be- 
tween one  form  of  occupation  and  another,  and  as  be- 
tween several  books  lying  before  me,  I  determine  to 


take  up  a  particular  book  and  give  attention  to  the 
reading  of  the  same,  and  the  study  of  the  topic  on  which 
it  treats.  These  selections  and  the  determination  formed 
are  acts  of  will — are  choices,  volitions  in  choice ;  but  no 
one  of  them  alone,  nor  all  of  them  together,  have  as  yet 
stirred  a  muscle.  Another  act  of  will  is  requisite  to 
move  the  body  and  do  the  work  intended :  this  may  be 
called  volition  in  the  executive  nisus. 

The  executive  power  of  will  is  exerted  both  upon  the 
mind  and  upon  the  body — upon  the  mind  as  in  all  acts 
whereby  attention  is  confined  to  any  particular  topics; 
upon  the  body  as  in  all  cases  of  intended  muscular 
movement. 

The  above,  in  a  matter  so  well  understood,  may  suf- 
fice as  a  sort  of  index  pointing  towards,  rather  than  ac- 
curately defining,  what  is  intended  by  the  terms  "will," 
"choice,"  "  volition,"  and  their  synonyms;  and  we  now 
proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  which,  more 
than  all  others  connected  herewith,  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance, namely — 

II.  T/ie  Freedom  of  lite  Will. — Fatalism  is  a  denial  of 
the  existence  of  free-will  in  any  sense  in  which  the  term 
may  be  used.  What  is  is,  because  it  could  not  not  be  ; 
and  what  is  not  is  not,  because  it  could  not  be.  The  act- 
ual is  equal  to  the  possible,  and  the  non-existent  is 
equal  to  the  impossible.  Eternal  fate  governs  all  exist- 
ences and  events.  Of  course  atheists  are  universally 
fatalists.  JIaterialism,  when  it  asserts  that  nothing  ex- 
ists but  matter,  is  inseparably  associated  with  fatalism, 
and  in  any  of  the  forms  which  it  assumes  it  is  logically 
fatalistic.  Dualism  and  pantheism  always  lead  in  the 
same  direction,  though  dualists  and  pantheists  are  not 
all  professed  fatalists.  One  form  of  professed  theism  is 
confessedly  fatalistic,  namely,  that  species  of  theism 
which  affirms  that  God  acts  from  the  necessities  of  his 
nature,  so  that  he  does  all  he  can  do,  and  what  he  does 
he  cr^innot  avoid  doing,  the  actual  being,  bj'  the  neces- 
sity of  God's  nature,  the  measure  of  the  possible.  All 
that  it  is  deemed  needful  to  say  of  fatalism  in  this  con- 
nection is  that  it  contradicts  the  universal  convictions 
of  the  human  mind.  All  men,  fatalists  themselves  in- 
cluded, have  an  ineradicable  conviction  that  man}"- 
things  might  be  different  from  what  they  are.  All  men 
irresistibly  conceive  an  essential  difference  between  a 
man  and  a  machine,  and  conceive  that  that  difference 
is  found  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  man  chooses  his  ends 
and  the  means  of  their  accomplishment,  and  the  ma- 
chine does  not.  Fatalism,  if  true,  cannot  be  proved,  for 
to  admit  the  possibility  of  its  truth  long  enough  for  the 
consideration  of  an  argument  is  to  admit  that  human 
thought  is  a  necessary  falsehood ;  and  arguments  against 
fatalism  are  evidently  futile,  for  the  fatalist  is  by  his 
own  profession  compelled  to  ignore  all  confidence  in  his 
own  thinkings.  Rejecting  as  he  does  ultimate  princi- 
ples, denying  intuitive  truths,  there  is  no  foundation  for 
an  argument. 

The  antagonism  between  fatalism  and  freedom  may 
be  found  in  their  answer  to  the  question.  Is  mind  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  necessity  in  every  direction,  and  in 
the  same  sense  that  matter  is  subject  to  that  law  ?  The 
fatalist  affirms  and  the  freedomist  denies.  For  all  that 
is  apparent,  the  antagonists  must  stand  face  to  face  for- 
ever— the  one  affirming  and  tlie  other  denying — with 
nothing  for  cither  to  say  that  will  be  of  any  service  to 
the  other. 

Among  antifatalists  there  is  great  diversity  of  opin- 
ion, and  here  controversy  begins.  All  are  agreed  in 
affirming  the  doctrine  of  human  liberty,  or  technically 
in  asserting  the  doctrine  of  free-will ;  but  they  instant- 
ly begin  to  differ  by  giving  different  and  opposite  defi- 
nitions of  the  terms  "  libert}',"  "  freedom,"  "  certainty," 
"  necessity,"  etc.  This  controversy  may  be  as  explicit- 
ly stated,  and  the  arguments  pro  and  con.  as  perspicu- 
ously presented,  with  some  advantage  as  to  brevity,  as 
in  any  other  method,  by  making  the  whole  discussion 
consist  in  an  answer  to  the  solo  question.  Is  there  exist- 
ent such  a  thing  as  a  "  power  to  the  contrary  ?"    It  may 
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be  said  tliat  tliis  question  docs  not  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  controversy,  since  some  allow  tliat "  the  power 
to  tlie  contrary"  is  essential  to  a  probation,  and  that 
tlie  lirst  man  possessed  it;  atKrniint;  only  that  the  pos- 
terity of  the  tirst  pair,  by  reason  of  their  relation  to  the 
lirst  sin,  do  not  possess  it.  This  is  true;  but  it  is  also 
true  tliat  all,  or  well-nigh  all,  arguments  adduced  to 
jirove  tlie  non-existence  of  a  power  to  the  contrary  in 
I  lie  posterity  of  Adam  prove,  if  they  prove  anything,  not 
the  nun-existence,  but  the  impossibility,  of  such  a  power. 
The  (piestion  may  be  stated  in  other  terms — Is  mind  a 
]iower  competent  for  either  of  several  different  results? 
\Vlicn  the  niiiul  chooses  A,  could  it  at  the  same  time 
and  under  the  same  circumstances  have  chosen  B  in- 
stead? Is  mind,  or  is  it  not,  an  either-causal  power? 
Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  in  respect  to  any  event,  a  first  cause? 
The  parties  to  this  controversy  have  been  called  Free- 
domhts  and  Xtcessitarians.  We  adopt  these  terms  not 
only  for  convenience,  but  because  they  explicitly  charac- 
terize the  opinions  held  by  each. 

1.  Freedomists  affirm  that  the  power  to  the  contrary 
is  not  only  conceivable,  but  actual ;  that  it  is  involved  in 
all  intuitive  conceptions  of  infinite  power;  that  at  any 
moment  in  infinite  duration  God  can  create  or  refrain 
from  creating;  that,  creating  a  world,  he  can  place  its 
centre  in  any  one  given  point  in  space  or  in  any  one  of 
an  infinite  number  of  other  points;  that  this  power  in 
God  is  absolutely  free  from  all  constraint,  either  from 
anything  external  to  himself  or  from  anything  pertain- 
ing to  bis  own  nature.  They  further  affirm  that  God 
created  man  in  this  feature  of  his  image,  so  that  to  de- 
prive man  of  it  entirely  would  be  to  dehumanize  him — 
would  be  to  reduce  him  to  the  character  and  condition 
of  a  brute,  or  perhaps  worse,  to  mere  machinery.  They 
still  further  affirm  that  the  possession  of  this  power  is 
fundamental  and  essential  in  the  make-up  of  a  moral 
being.  Necessitarians  deny  the  power  to  the  contrary. 
They  affirm — stating  it  in  the  mildest  terms  they  choose 
to  adopts — an  invariable  antecedency  in  all  events,  psy- 
chical as  well  as  physical.  All  phenomena  are  uniform, 
equally  so  whether  pertaining  to  matter  or  to  mind. 
External  objects  determine  perception,  perception  de- 
termines emotion,  emotion  determines  desire,  desire  de- 
termines volition  in  choice,  volition  in  choice  determines 
volition  in  the  executive  nisus,  and  this  determines  the 
external  muscular  action.  The  chain  is  unbreakable; 
the  connection  between  choice  and  desire  is  as  uniform, 
as  impossible  to  be  otherwise,  as  is  the  connection  be- 
tween external  object  and  perception.  Every  cause  is 
potent  only  for  one  sole  effect;  every  antecedent  is  fol- 
lowed, and  must  be  followed,  by  one  sole  consequent.  As 
Edwards  puts  it,  the  law  of  necessity  governs  all  events; 
it  is  absurd  to  suppose  the  possibility  of  the  opposite  of 
what  is.  Discussions  on  this  subject  among  theologians 
have  primary  and  chief  respect  to  the  power  for  good. 
Pelagians  affirm  that  the  power  for  good  is  as  essential 
to  human  nature  as  any  other  power.  Of  course  it  was 
not  lost  by  the  fall,  and  all  men  come  into  personal  con- 
sciousness as  fully  possessed  of  power  to  choose  the 
good  as  they  are  possessed  of  power  to  choose  the  evil. 
Augustinians  and  Arminians  affirm  that  power  to  choose 
the  good  was  lost  by  the  first  sin;  that  man  became 
enslaved,  and  that  the  race  have  inherited  the  enslave- 
ment. Augustinians  further  afiirm  that  the  lost  power 
is  never  restored;  that  if  man  wills  a  good,  it  is  by  a 
divine  efficiency  causing  him  thus  to  will  —  in  other 
words,  the  power  to  the  contrary  does  not  exist  in  the 
human  mind,  has  not  since  the  first  sin,  and  never  will. 
Arminians  agree  with  Pelagians  in  affirming  that  the 
power  to  the  contrary  is  essential  to  a  moral  nature,  to 
a  being  morally  responsible,  but  differ  from  them  when 
they  deny  that  the  power  to  good  was  lost  by  sin.  Ar- 
minians agree  with  Augustinians  in  affirming  that  the 
jiosterity  of  the  first  pair  have  inherited  an  enslaved 
nature,  but  they  differ  from  them  when  they  assert  that 
tliis  enslavement  is  perpetual.  Arminians  atfirm  that 
the  race,  except  the  first  pair,  come  into  personal  con- 


sciousness under  grace ;  that  the  unconditioned  benefits 
of  atonement  include  not  only  personal  existence,  but 
also  all  the  refjuisitcs  of  a  fair  probation,  among  which 
the  power  to  redise  the  evil  and  clioosc  the  good  is  chief, 
is  fundamental  and  essential.  These  differences  among 
theologians  deserve  mention  in  this  connection;  but  it 
is  not  needful  that  they  be  kept  in  mind,  for  the  discus- 
sion is  the  same,  whether  they  be  considered  or  left  out 
of  the  account. 

(1.)  Freedomism  is  sust-«ined  by  an  appeal  to  vnirei- 
sal  coiiscioufiiess.  It  is  affirmed  that  every  man  does, 
every  day  of  his  life,  many  things  with  a  consciousness 
while  doing  these  things  that  he  has  power  to  do  other- 
wise. It  is  objected  to  this  appeal  by  opponents  that 
consciousness  testifies  to  the  acts  of  mind,  and  not  to  its 
jiou-ers.  This  objection  is  an  assumption  which  all 
psychologists  do  not  admit,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  man  is,  in  some  sense,  conscious  of  his  powers. 
But  allowing  the  objection  to  stand  for  what  it  is  worth, 
it  is  still  averred  that  the  consciousness  of  a  conviction 
so  universal  as  is  the  conviction  that  very  many  tilings 
we  do,  we  do  with  the  same  ability  to  do  otherwise  that 
we  have  to  do  as  we  do,  is  as  determinative  as  any  con- 
viction ever  existing  in  consciousness.  If  consciousness 
can  be  relied  upon  in  any  testimony  that  it  gives  re- 
specting human  nature,  or  if  a  conviction  existing  in 
universal  consciousness  is  any  evidence  that  that  con- 
viction is  true,  then  man  is  free  in  the  sense  of  the  free- 
domists ;  he  possesses  power,  or,  more  accurately,  he  is 
himself  a  power  for  either  of  several  results. 

(2.)  Freedomists  affirm  that  the  power  to  the  contra- 
ry is  essential  to  moral  ohligation  ;  that  a  conviction  of 
its  existence  arises  necessarily  from  a  consciousness  of 
moral  responsibility.  It  is  affirmed  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  one  to  feel  responsible  for  any  event,  unless 
he  also  feels  that  that  event  is  under  his  control.  If 
one  feels  obligated  to  choose  the  good,  he  must  also  feel 
that  he  has  power  to  do  so;  if  he  feels  condemned  for 
choosing  the  evil,  he  must  also  feel  that  he  might  have 
chosen  the  good.  These  convictions  are  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  what,  in  abstract  science,  must  be  judged 
as  just,  honorable,  and  right.  Wherever  obligation  and 
responsibility  exist,  alternativity  must  be  coexistent. 
In  justice  and  in  honor,  punishment  cannot  be  awarded 
for  the  unavoidable ;  if  but  one  way  be  possible,  moral 
desert  is  impossible.  Kecessitarians  attempt  to  avoid 
these  manifest  inferences  by  affirming  that  not  a  power 
to  contrary,  but  voluntariness,  is  the  basis  of  obligation 
and  responsibility;  voluntariness,  they  say,  is  self-mo- 
tion in  the  absence  of  constraint.  It  is  said  if  a  man 
choose  evil  unconstrained  by  anything  extraneous  to 
himself,  he  is  responsible;  though  being  what  he  is  it 
were  impossible  for  him  to  choose  otherwise.  More- 
over, it  is  said  that  it  is  no  matter  how  he  came  to  be 
what  he  is,  whether  his  depravity  be  concreatcd,  in- 
fused, or  self-imposed,  if  his  acts  are  his  own  and  not 
another's,  he  is  responsible.  Is  this  so?  If  without 
any  fault  or  agency  of  my  own  I  am  a  slave  to  evil  de- 
sires, so  that  I  have  no  power  or  ability  to  choose  good, 
am  I  responsible  for  the  evil  I  do?  Let  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  answer. 

(3.)  Freedomists  aver  that  a  denial  of  power  to  the 
contrary,  if  not  itself  identical  with  fatalism,  is  logical- 
ly its  equivalent,  since  absence  of  power  to  be  otherwise 
equals  necessity.  The  term  necessity  cannot  be  more 
accurately  defined  than  by  the  term  absence  of  power 
to  the  contrary.  In  reply,  necessitarians  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  physical  and  a  moral  necessity ;  the 
former  being  found  in  the  connection  between  a  physi- 
cal cause  and  its  effect,  and  the  latter  between  a  men- 
tal state  and  its  consequent,  Edwards  says  the  neces- 
sity he  contends  for  is  "the  full  and  fixed  connection 
between  the  thing  signified  by  the  subject  and  predicate 
of  a  proposition  which  affirms  something  to  be  true." 
The  rejoinder  of  the  freedomist  is  that  necessity  is  al- 
ways the  same,  whatever  be  the  subject  to  which  it  ap- 
plies, and  is  always  impossibility  of  the  opposite.     No 
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distinction  founded  on  an  irrelevant  matter,  nor  the  ob- 
scurity of  Edwards's  definition,  avails  to  avert  the  force 
of  the  evident  affirmation  that  absence  of  power  to  be 
otherwise  is  necessity,  fate;  and  necessitarianism  equals 
fatalism. 

(4.)  Freedomists  affirm  that  to  deny  the  power  to  the 
contrary  is  to  deny  human  liberty  fully  and  totally. 
If  man  cannot  do  otherwise  than  he  does,  he  is  not  free. 
To  avoid  this  affirmation,  vicious  definitions  are  given 
of  the  terms  liberty,  freedom,  etc.  Liberty  is  power  to 
do  as  you  will,  to  will  as  you  choose,  to  do  as  you  are 
pleased,  etc.  To  do  as  you  will  defines  phj'sical  liber- 
ty, the  freedom  of  the  body,  and  has  no  relation  what- 
ever to  mental  freedom.  To  will  as  you  choose  is  with- 
out significance,  because  choosing  is  willing,  and  liber- 
ty, if  anywhere,  is  found  in  the  clioice  itself,  and  not  in 
the  accordance  with  it  of  any  subsecpient  act  either  of 
body  or  mind.  To  will  as  you  are  pleased  admits  the 
inseparable  connection  between  choice  and  antecedent 
pleasure  or  desire,  and  may  reject  the  possibility  of  the 
opposite,  and  this  is  precisely  that  for  which  the  defini- 
tion is  constructed.  When  used  for  this  purpose,  the 
outcome  is  simply  a  statement  of  the  issue;  tlie  defini- 
tion, and  all  that  depends  upon  it,  avails  nothing  in 
averting  the  affirmatTon  that  the  denial  of  a  possible 
opposite  is  a  denial  of  the  possibility  of  freedom  fully 
and  totally.  Liberty  does  not  exist,  fixed  fate  governs 
all  things. 

(5.)  As  a  corollary  of  the  above,  freedomists  affirm 
that  necessitarianism  must,  if  consistent  with  itself, 
equally  with  fatalism,  denv  all  moral  distinctions  and 
regard  the  idea  of  a  moral  government  as  chimerical. 

2.  Tlie  principal  arguments  adduced  in  support  of 
necessitarianism  are  as  follows : 

(1.)  Causality. — Volitions  are  effects,  and  must  have 
a  cause ;  tlie  cause  being  what  it  is,  the  effect  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  it  is.  This  is  regarded  by  opponents  as 
a  plain  begging  of  the  question,  for  it  assumes  that  all 
causes  are  potent  only  for  one  sole  effect,  when  the  ques- 
tion under  discussion  is  whether  or  not  mind  is  a  cause 
equally  potent  for  each  of  several  different  effects.  If 
it  be  asked,  What  causes  the  mind  to  cause  as  it  does? 
the  answer  is.  Nothing  causes  it;  it  is  itself  first  cause 
of  its  own  volitions,  and  is  by  its  nature  an  adequate 
cause  of  all  its  volitions,  both  general  and  particular. 

(2.)  Edwards's  reductio  ad  ahsurdum.  If  the  mind 
be  self-determined,  it  must  determine  itself  in  any  given 
volition  by  an  antecedent  volition ;  but  if  this  antece- 
dent volition  be  self-determined,  it  also  must  be  deter- 
mined by  another  antecedent  volition,  and  so  on  ad  iii- 
Jinitum.  But  to  suppose  such  an  infinite  series  of  voli- 
tions is  absurd;  therefore  mind  is  not  self-determined. 
All  the  force  of  this  argument  comes  from  the  unfort- 
unate use  of  the  term  self-  determined.  Mind  is  not 
determinpf/,  it  is  itself  determine?-.  The  supposed  ante- 
cedent volition  is  useless,  and  the  series  is  stopped  at  its 
beginning. 

(3.)  Utility. — The  question  is  asked,  "  What  is  the 
use  of  a  power  that  is  never  used?"  The  events  that 
do  occur  are  produced  each  by  a  power  adequate  to  its 
production;  if  there  be  a  power  adequate  for  the  produc- 
tion of  an  opposite  event,  it  is  never  used,  is  useless,  and 
therefore  need  not  be.  The  fallacy  here  consists  in  the 
assumption  that  the  doctrine  of  freedom  supposes  two 
powers — one  to  do,  and  another  not  to  do.  AVhereas  the 
assertors  of  a  power  to  the  contrary  affirm  that  the 
same  one  power  is  fully  adequate  to  the  production  of 
either  of  several  different  results,  Jlind  is  such  a  cause 
that  when  it  produces  effect  A,  it  is  fully  adequate  to 
produce  effect  B  instead. 

(4.)  Motirity. — It  is  said  mind  cannot  act  without  a 
motive.  In  a  conflict  of  motives  the  strongest  must  pre- 
vail, therefore  volitions  alwaj's  are  as  the  strongest  mo- 
tive. The  fallacj'^  of  this  argument  comes  from  the  ma- 
terialistic idea  conveyed  by  the  term  "  strongest."  There 
is  no  analogy  between  mental  and  material  phenomena 
that  admits  of  such  argumentation.     The  strenrrth  of  a 


motive  cannot  be  represented  by  the  weights  of  a  balance ; 
to  infer  prevalence  from  strength  in  mental  the  same  as 
in  physical  phenomena  is  vicious.  If,  however,  the 
term  strongest  motive  must  be  used,  it  is  indispensable 
that  it  be  distinctly  stated  in  what  the  strength  of  a 
motive  consists;  the  term  strength  must  bo  clearly  de- 
fined. "  The  so-called  strength  of  a  motive,"  says  Whe- 
don,  "  may  be  defined  the  degree  of  probability  that  the 
will  will  choose  in  accordance  with  it,  or  on  account  of 
it."  This  definition  being  admitted,  the  argument  is 
closed,  for  beyond  all  controversy  it  is  evident  that 
great  improbabilities  do  sometimes  occur;  an  improba- 
bility, however  great,  is  not  the  equivalent  even  of  a 
certainty,  much  less  of  a  necessity. 

But,  again,  the  argument  assumes  that  mind  never 
acts  but  in  view  of  motives,  and  that  it  cannot  act  with-' 
out  a  motive.  This  is  not  admitted.  Everv  active 
man,  every  day  of  his  life,  in  a  thousand  indifferent 
and  unimportant  movements,  both  of  mind  and  body, 
acts  in  the  total  absence  from  consciousness  of  any  mo- 
tive or  reason  for  doing  as  he  does ;  and,  again,  in  an 
equilibrium  of  conflicting  motives,  clearly  cognized  in 
consciousness,  man  can  make  a  choice.  This  is  not  a 
supposed  case,  but  is  of  actual  and  frequent  occurrence. 
Men  frequently  with  strong  motives  for  action  find 
themselves  without  any  motive  whatever  for  action  in 
one  way  rather  than  another,  and  yet  in  these  circum- 
stances they  put  forth  volitions  as  readily  and  as  easily 
as  when  a  strong  preponderance  is  obvious.  The  argu- 
ment from  the  strength  of  motives  is  not  determinative. 

(5.)  Divine  Prescience. — Infinite  wisdom  must  include 
a  perfect  knowledge  from  eternity  of  all  existences  and 
events.  A  complete  history  of  the  universe  through 
all  time  must  have  always  been  perfectly  cognized  by 
the  Divine  ]\Iind.  God's  foreknowledge  can  never  be 
disappointed.  All  existences  and  events  will  be  as  God 
has  from  eternity  foreknown  them ;  therefore  the  op- 
posite to  what  is,  and  the  different  from  it,  could  not  be; 
the  power  to  the  contrary  does  not  exist.  Let  it  be 
distinctly  noted  that  the  inference  here  is  not  merely 
the  non-existence  of  a  power  to  the  contrary,  but  its 
impossibility;  and  if  the  argument  proves  an  impossi- 
bility in  human  affairs,  it  also  proves  the  same  as  to  di- 
vine affairs — indeed,  as  to  all  events  from  eternity'  to 
eternity — and  God  himself  is  forever  shut  up  to  one  sole 
and  necessary  histor}';  the  actual  equals  the  possible; 
eternal  fate  governs  God  and  all  that  is  not  God. 

The  premises  are  unquestionable,  but  the  conclusion 
is  a  non-seqiiitur.  A  future  event  may  be  certain,  may  be 
known  as  certain,  and  its  opposite  be  possible  notwith- 
standing; will  be  is  not  the  same  as  must  be.  The  argu- 
ment would  be  equally  forcible  if  the  foreknowledge  of 
God  were  eliminated.  Knowledge  is  not  causative;  the 
knowledge  of  an  event  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  produc- 
tion. All  that  the  divine  prescience  of  future  events  does 
in  this  argument  is  to  prove  their  certainty.  But  this 
must  be  admitted  without  such  proof:  all  things  will  be 
as  they  will  be,  whether  God  knows  them  or  not.  The 
history  of  the  universe  will  be  in  one  way,  and  not  two; 
objective  certainty  is  self-evident.  But  certainty  is  not 
necessity;  it  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  an  oppo- 
site. Prescience  neither  helps  nor  hurts  this  case  at  all. 
If  a  man  can  see  no  difference  between  certainty  and 
necessity,  he  cannot  admit  contingency ;  he  is  logically 
shut  up  to  invincible  fate.  If  one  does  apprehend  a  clear 
difference  between  will  be  and  must  be,  he  may  affirm 
both  prescience  and  contingency.  Between  these  two 
parties  thus  cognizing  these  ultimate  ideas  there  must 
be  a  perpetual  difference  of  opinion  on  the  question  un- 
der discussion.  Further  controversy  is  useless;  they  have 
reached  the  ultimate  of  the  question;  they  must  stand 
face  to  face,  one  affirming  contingency,  and  the  other 
necessity,  without  the  possibility  of  an  argument  from 
either  that  will  be  of  any  service  to  the  other. 

(0.)  Divine  Sovereignty. — God  governs  the  worlil  in 
accordance  with  a  plan.  No  existence  or  event  can  be 
permitted  to  contravene  his  plan;  all  existences  and 
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events  must  be  inclurled  in  the  plan,  and  each  must 
form  a  constituent  part  thereof.  To  suppose  anytlilng 
coiitinnont  upon  tlic  human  will  is  to  take  that  thing 
from  the  purview  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  subject  it  to 
human  caprice,  to  uncertainty,  to  chance.  'I'lierefore 
nothing  can  be  possible  which  is  different  from  what  is. 

All  tlie  strength  of  this  argument  lies  in  one  or  the 
other,  or  both,  of  two  conceptions.  One  of  these  con- 
cejjtions  is  that  a  perfect  government  implies  an  abso- 
lute control,  a  determining  efficiency;  the  other  is  that 
contingency  is  the  equivalent  of  uncertainty,  no  cause, 
chance.  The  one  conception  is  that  the  divine  sover- 
eignty cannot  be  complete  and  perfect  unless  all  that  is 
not  (jod  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  machinery.  The 
antagonist  of  this  idea  is  the  conception  of  a  govern- 
ment of  beings  endowed  with  alternative  powers.  The 
idea  that  a  contingency  is  an  uncertainty  is  antagonized 
by  the  conception  that  contingency  and  certainty  may 
both  be  predicated  of  the  same  event ;  it  may  be  cer- 
tain that  a  thing  will  be,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  be 
possible  that  it  may  not  be.  These  antagonizing  con- 
ceptions are  ultimate;  and  two  parties,  the  one  enter- 
taining one  and  the  other  the  other,  must  forever  be  at 
variance.  Controversy  closes,  the  one  party  affirming 
and  the  other  denying.  If  God  cannot  know  how  his 
creatures  will  conduct  themselves  when  endowed  with 
alternative  power,  when  left  to  determine  their  conduct 
by  their  own  free  will;  if  he  cannot  govern  the  world 
when  much  of  its  history  is  within  the  power  of  his 
creatures,  when  much  that  is,  is  determined  and  enacted 
by  the  free  volitions  of  men,  then  freedomism  must  quit 
the  field,  and,  as  we  see  it,  fatalism  is  triumphant.  There 
are  innumerable  possibilities  which  never  become  actu- 
al ;  if  the  actual  be  the  measure  of  the  possible,  then 
fate  governs  all  things. 

III.  Literature.  —  Arminius,  Works  (Auburn,  N.  Y. 
1853,3  vols.Svo),  i,  252;  ii,472;  Wesley,  Works  (N.  Y. 
ed.'),  ii,  69,  404,  4G0;  v,  39:  vi,  41,  49,  127,  584;  vii,  97; 
Fletcher,  Works  (ibid.),  i,  90  sq.,  322,  502;  ii,  227,  etc.; 
Watson,  Theological  Institutes  (ibid.),  ii,  435  sq. ;  Fisk, 
Cah'inistic  Controversy  (ibid.  1835),  p.  129  sq. ;  Bledsoe, 
Examination  of  Edwards  (Phila.  1845)  ;  Whedon,  Free- 
dom of  the  Will  (N.  Y.  18G4) ;  liaymond.  Systematic  The- 
ology (Cincinnati,  1877),  ii,  140  sq. ;  Pope,  Christian  The- 
ology (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1879  sq.),  ii,  3G3  sq.  A  very  mod- 
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WILL,  Calvinistic  Doctrine  of  the.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  consistent  Calvinists  and  Pelagians  cannot  hold 
the  same  theorj'  as  to  the  nature,  conditions,  and  ex- 
tent of  the  freedom  of  man  in  willing.  It  is  no  less 
certain  that  Evangelical  Calvinists  can,  in  perfect  logi- 
cal consistency  with  their  system  of  faith,  hold  any  the- 
ory of  human  freedom  which  is  open  to  evangelical  Ar- 
minians  in  consistency  with  the  logic  of  their  system. 

I.  Freedom  of  the  Will. — It  has  always  been  part  of 
the  religious  faith  of  Calvinists  that  man  is  a  free  re- 
sponsible agent.  The  various  methods  of  philosophi- 
cally accounting  for  the  fact  of  freedom,  and  the  relation 
of  tiie  will  to  tlie  other  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  of  its 
freedom  to  the  revealed  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace,  are 
elements  of  philosophy  and  not  of  theology.  The  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith  represents  all  other  Calvinis- 
tic standards  in  asserting  as  follows : 

Ch.  iii,  §1.  God  has  "  unchanRcably  ordained  whatso- 
ever comes  to  pass  ;  yet  so  as  thereby  neither  is  God  the 
author  of  sin,  nor  is  violence  offered  to  the  will  of  the 
creatures,  nor  is  the  liberty  or  coiitiiifrency  of  secoud 
causes  taken  away,  t)iit  rather  established." 

Ch.  V,  5  2.  "Although,  in  rehuiou  to  the  foreknowledge 
and  decree  of  God,  the  tiist  cause,  all  things  come  to  pass 
immutably,  yet,  by  the  same  providence,  he  ordereth  them 
to  fall  out  according  to  the  nature  of  secoud  causes,  either 
ueoessarily,  freely,  or  coutiui;eutly." 

Ch.  is,  5  1.  "God  hath  endued  the  will  of  man  with  that 
natural  liberty,  that  it  is  neither  forced  nor  by  any  abso- 
lute necessity  of  nature  determined  to  good  or  evil." 


This  doctrine  Calvinists  have  always  maintained,  and 
they  have  never  held  any  other  doctrines  which,  in  their 
belief,  were  inconsistent  with  this  fundamental  doctrine 
of  himian  freedom. 

In  former  times  Calvinistic  theologians,  while  main- 
taining the  freedom  of  man  as  a  responsible  moral  agent, 
have  generally  felt  impelled  to  set  over  against  the  fact 
of  freedom  the  equally  certain  facts  of  man's  moral  de- 
pravity, and  consequent  voluntary  aversion  and  moral 
inability  to  fulfill  those  obligations  which  spring  out  of 
our  relation  to  God.  This  has  been  sharply  emphasized 
ill  opposition  to  Pelagian  error.  But  more  recently,  in 
consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  pantheistic  and  mate- 
rialistic modes  of  thought,  which  are  alike  fatalistic, 
Calvinists  generally  have  been  impelled  to  unite  with 
their  Wesleyan  brethren  in  emphasizing  the  rational 
and  moral  self-determining  power  of  the  human  soul 
which  they  had  always  held.  This  primary  truth  is 
the  only  and  the  efficient  solvent  alike  of  materialism 
and  of  pantheism  in  all  their  forms.  It  is  the  citadel 
of  faith,  the4ast  tenable  stronghold  in  defence  of  super- 
natural religion.  We  therefore  not  only  hold  to  the 
freedom  of  the  human  soul  in  willing  sincerely  and  in 
good  faith,  but  we  regard  it  as  fundamental  and  essen- 
tial, the  truth  of  all  others  to  be*  held  aloft  and  vindi- 
cated at  the  present  day. 

That  Calvinistic  theologians  as  a  class  have  always 
maintained  the  freedom  of  the  human  soul  as  the  sole 
cause  of  its  own  volitions  is  so  conspicuously  true  that 
such  innpartial,  learned,  and  able  critics  as  Sir  AVilliam 
Hamilton  {Discussions,  Appendix  I,  A ;  and  note  on  p. 
402  of  collected  Woj-ks  of  Dugald  Stetvaj-t), Dugald  Stew- 
art {Dissertatio7i  on  the  Progress  of  Philosophy'),  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  (Note  O  to  his  Preliminary  Disser- 
tation) have  affirmed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  will  main- 
tained by  Jonathan  Edwards  is  irreconcilabh'  incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrines  of  Augustine  and  Calvin,  and 
the  system  they  taught.  In  direct  contradiction  to  this 
opinion,  Edwards  and  Chalmers  have  held  that  the  par- 
ticular theory  of  liberty  which  thej'  maintained — which 
has  been  absurdly  misrepresented  by  its  title  of  "philo- 
sophical necessity"- — is  essential  to  the  logical  defence  of 
the  Calvinistic  sj'stem.  Principal  William  Cumiingham, 
in  his  article  "  Calvinism  and  the  Doctrine  of  Philosoph- 
ical Necessity,"  in  his  Reformers  and  the  Theology  of  the 
7?(^o?-mfl/io?!,  has  incontrovertibly  proved  that  both  these 
opposite  opinions,  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Calvinistic 
system  of  theology  to  special  theories  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  are  false;  and  that  neither  the  theorj'  taught 
by  Edwards,  nor  the  theory  of  self-determination  taught 
by  Evangelical  Arminians,  or  any  other  theory  of  the 
will  which  can  be  consistently  held  by  Wesleyans,  is 
excluded  by  the  logic  of  Calvinism. 

II.  Opposition  to  Pelagianism. — Pelagians  hold  that 
the  essence  of  free-will  involves  an  absolutely  uncondi- 
tioned power  of  choice  between  good  and  evil,  and  that 
tills  power  is  inalienable  from  human  nature  and  essen- 
tial to  responsible  agency ;  that  the  moral  agencj'  of 
a  man  at  any  one  moment  cannot  determine  nor  limit 
his  moral  agency  at  any  other  moment,  but  that  he 
must  possess,  whatever  his  conduct,  throughout  his  en- 
tire existence,  full  ability  to  will  and  to  do  all  that  God 
has  any  right  to  require  of  him  ;  that  moral  character, 
whether  good  or  bad,  can  be  rationally  predicated  only 
of  acts  of  the  will,  and  not  of  any  permanent  states  of 
the  will  or  of  the  affections.  Hence  Pelagians  deny — ]. 
That  Adam  was  created  with  a  holy  character  ante- 
cedent to  his  own  morally  unbiassed  action.  2.  They 
deny  that  Adam  was  the  representative  head  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  his  apostasy,  his 
own  nature  or  that  of  his  posterity  became  morally  de- 
praved. 3.  They  deny  that  man's  will  is  ever  morally 
impotent,  or  unable  to  meet  all  the  obligations  resting 
upon  him.  4.  That  the  will  of  sinful  man  is  dependent 
upon  supernatural  assistance,  or  that  it  can  be  effectual- 
ly influenced  by  such  grace  without  prejudice  to  its 
freedom  or  responsibility.     6.  Socinians,  the  only  coiv 
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sistent  Pelagians,  hold  that  ceriainty  is  absolutely  in- 
consistent with  liberty,  and  that,  consequently,  God  can- 
not foreknow  the  future  free  acts  of  men,  or  other  con- 
tingent events. 

Calvinists  are,  of  course,  prevented  by  their  religious 
faitli  from  agreeing  with  the  above  positions  of  tlie  Pe- 
lagians as  to  the  conditions  of  free  agency.  They  hold 
that  man  was  created  with  a  positive  holy  character, 
yet  able  to  obey  or  disobey.  That  man's  moral  nature 
has  been  since  the  fall  totally  corrupt,  indisposed  and 
disabled  to  obey  God's  holy  law.  That  the  influence 
of  divine  grace,  prevenient  and  co-operative,  exercised 
in  regeneration  and  sanctitication,  instead  of  limiting 
the  liberty  of  the  human  will,  re-establishes  and  rein- 
vigorates  it. 

III.  Ability  and  TAherfy. — Hence  Augustinians  have 
sharply  emphasized  the  distinction  between  liberty,  the 
inalienable  property  of  the  human  soul  as  a  free  rational 
moral  agent,  and  ability,  i.  e.  the  power  to  will  and  do 
up  to  the  full  measure  of  our  responsibility;  or  the  power 
to  will  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  prevailing  moral 
state  of  the  soul  itself;  or  the  power,  by  a  mere  volition, 
to  change  that  prevalent  moral  state.  The  same  dis- 
tinction is  signalized,  by  German  philosophical  theolo- 
gians, by  the  terms  Formale  Freiheit,  or  ability,  and 
Reak  Frei/ieit,  or  liberty.  The  neglect  of  this  distinc- 
tion has  led  to  much  confusion.  Augustine,  Luther, 
and  many  of  the  older  Augustinian  theologians,  in  terms 
denied  liberty,  when  they  really  meant  only  to  deny  to 
men  moral  ability  to  obey  the  divine  law  independently 
of  supernatural  grace.  This  has  led  many  honest  op- 
ponents of  Calvinism,  imperfectly  accjuainted  with  Au- 
gustinian theological  literature,  and  the  usage  of  tech- 
nical language  which  prevails  in  it,  to  misunderstand 
altogether  the  meaning  of  many  of  our  classical  author- 
ities. Calvinists,  as  they  have  understood  themselves, 
have  always  maintained  the  freedom  of  the  human  will, 
and  at  the  same  time,  and  in  perfect  consistency,  have 
denied  the  moral  ability  of  man  since  the  fall  to  obey 
God's  law  without  supernatural  grace.  They  have  also 
always,  and  with  equal  consistency,  maintained  that  all 
events,  including  the  volitions  of  free  agents  as  well  as 
tliose  dependent  upon  necessary  causes,  have  been  from 
eternity  certainly  future,  and  that  this  certain  futuri- 
tion  has  been  determined  by  the  sovereign  foreordina- 
tion  of  God. 

But  in  all  these  points,  except  the  last,  Wesleyans 
and  Calvinists  agree.  Different  explanations  and  ad- 
justments of  these  great  commonplaces  of  Evangelical 
Christianity  may  distinguish  them,  but,  as  above  gen- 
erally stated,  they  are  at  one.  God  did  create  man  with 
a  nature  holy,  antecedent  to  all  action,  yet  mutable 
(Watson,  Institutes,  pt.  ii,  ch.  vi  and  xviii ;  and  Wesley, 
as  there  quoted  by  Watson).  Man,  after  his  fall,  con- 
tinues to  be  a  free  and  responsible  moral  agent,  and  yet 
is  morally  depraved  before  individual  action,  and  is  un- 
able, before  regeneration,  and  without  the  assistance  of 
supernatural  grace,  to  obey  the  divine  law ;  and  the 
.operation  of  this  grace  does  no  violence  to  his  freedom 
of  will  {Methodist  A  rticles,  art.  viii ;  Watson,  Institutes, 
pt.  ii,  ch.  xviii;  and  Wesley  on  Original  Sin).  Saints 
in  glory  will  be  free,  yet  confirmed  in  holiness  and  not 
liable  to  fall  into  sin  (Watson,  Institutes,  pt,  ii,  ch.  xxix). 
The  free  acts  of  men  and  angels  have  always  been  cer- 
tainly future  to  the  infinite  foreknowledge  of  God  {ibid. 
pt,  ii,  ch.  iv). 

IV.  Foreknowledge  and  Predestination.  —  Obviously, 
therefore,  the  only  point  at  which  the  essential  elements 
of  the  Calvinistic  system  even  appear  to  bear  upon  the 
nature  or  conditions  of  human  free  agency  in  a  manner 
different  from  that  in  which  the  essential  principles 
of  evangelical  Arminianism  bear  upon  the  same  is  the 
point  of  the  divine  decrees.  Calvinists  hold  that  God 
has  from  eternity  immutably  foreknown  Rudforeorduin- 
ed  whatsoever  comes  to  pass.  Wesleyans  hold  that 
God  has  from  eternity  immutably  foreknown  whatso- 
ever comes  to  pass.     Both  equally  involve  certainty, 
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and  neither  involves  anything  else.  Watson  says  "the 
great  fallacy  in  the  argiuneut,  that  the  certain  prescience 
of  a  moral  action  destroys  its  contingency,  lies  in  sup- 
posing that  contingency  and  certainty  are  the  opposite 
of  each  other."  Anti-Calvinists  commonly  understand 
that  divine  foreordiiiation  necessarily  includes  the  de- 
termination upon  the  part  of  (iod  efficiently  to  bring  to 
pass  the  things  foreordained.  But  all  events  are  effects 
either  of  necessary  or  of  free  causes.  Foreordination  of 
the  effects  of  necessary  causes,  of  course,  does  involve  a 
putting-forth  of  divine  efficiency  to  bring  them  to  pass 
either  immediately  or  mediately.  But  the  foreordina- 
tion of  the  effects  of  free  causes,  such  as  the  volitions  of 
free  agents,  of  course,  does  not  involve  upon  the  part  of 
God  any  purpose  of  putting  forth  efficiency  to  bring  the 
foreordained  volition  to  pass,  except  that  involved  in 
bringing  the  free  agent  into  existence  whom  he  foresaw 
would  freely  execute  the  volition  in  question ;  and  in 
giving  him  power,  either  natural  or  gracious,  to  execute 
it.  God  eternally  saw  in  idea  all  possible  free  agents, 
under  all  possible  conditions,  and  all  the  volitions  which 
they  would  freely  exercise  under  all  those  conditions, 
if  they  were  so  created  and  conditioned.  This  knowl- 
edge {scientia  simplicis  intelliyentim)  precedes  and  con- 
ditions all  foreordination.  He  then  sovereignly  chose 
out  of  the  possible  the  entire  system  of  things  he  de- 
sired to  make  actually  future,  and  bj'  this  choice  he 
made  the  futurition  of  all  things  certain.  This  foreor- 
dination precedes  and  conditions  his  foreknowledge  of 
things  certainly  future.  In  order  to  execute  it,  God,  in 
creation  and  providence,  brings  into  existence  and  con- 
trols in  action  all  necessary  agents,  including  some  sides 
of  human  nature;  but  as  to  free  volitions,  he  simply 
brings  the  agents  into  existence  and  conditions  them 
according  to  his  plan,  and  graciously  or  naturally  sup- 
plies them  with  the  power  necessary  to  will  and  act  as 
predetermined,  and  then  leaves  them  freely  and  contin- 
gently to  will  as  he  had  certainly  foreseen  they  would  do. 
Or,  as  an  eminent  Calvinistic  authority  prefers  to  put  it, 
"The  Calvinistic  position  is  stated  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness when  it  is  said  that  the  existing  system  of  things  or 
world-plan  was  present  in  the  divine  mind  from  all  eterni- 
ty, and  was  therefore  both  foreknown  and  foreordained." 
Thus  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  foreordination  of  free 
acts,  like  the  Wesleyan  doctrine  of  foreknowledge  (which 
really  does  not  differ  from  it  as  much  as  many  suppose), 
simply  involves  the  previous  immutable  certainty  of  the 
act,  and  in  no  way  affects  the  freedom  of  the  agent  or 
the  contingency  of  his  act  {Westminster  Confession  of 
Faitk,'in,  1).  It  is  free  in  its  very  essential  nature.  It 
is  foreseen  that  the  agent  would  exercise  it  if  created 
and  so  conditioned.  God  makes  it  certainly  future  by 
his  purpose  to  so  create  and  so  place  that  man.  His 
creation  and  providential  condition  are  brought  about  by 
the  efficiency  of  God.  His  volition,  although  foreseen  to 
be  certainly  future,  is  his  own  free  spontaneous  self-de- 
termination. Even  if  this  explanation  should  be  proved 
untrue  or  absurd,  surely  a  thousand  other  reconciliations 
of  these  revealed  truths  may  be  possible  to  divine,  al- 
though they  should  all  be  impossible  to  human,  reason. 
Hence,  neither  Calvinist  nor  evangelical  Arminian 
can  consistently  hold  a  theory  of  the  will  involving  the 
principles  of  Pelagianism  which  both  repudiate.  And 
hence,  also,  Wesleyans  and  Calvinists  agreeing  (1)  that 
God's  foreknowledge  proves  that  all  events  are  certainly 
future,  and  (•2)  that  there  can  be  no  foreordination  of  a 
human  volition  in  any  sense  or  degree  inconsistent  with 
its  perfect  freedom,  have,  each  of  them,  in  consistency 
with  the  logic  of  their  respective  systems,  precisely  the 
same  range  of  choice  as  to  theories  of  the  will  as  the 
other.  Principal  William  Cunningham  incontroverti- 
bly  proves  this  in  essay  ix.  Reformers  and  Theology  of 
the  Reformation.  That  foreknoAvledge  leads  to  foreor- 
dination is  argued  by  professor  L.  T).  M'Cabe,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
in  his  Chautauqua  Address  for  1880, and  in  his  work  on 
The  Forehnoivledge  of  God;  and  hence  he  proposes  to 
revolutionize  Wesleyan  theology  by  the  introduction  of 
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the  denial  of  God's  foreknowledge  of  future  contingent 
events. 

V.  The  Edwardean  /)oc<?iV«'.— Edwards  wrote  against 
the  I'elas^ianizing  Arminians  represented  h\  Whitby, 
and  in  a  theological  interest,  as  he  supposed.  He  pro- 
posed to  settle  forever,  by  strictly  logical  process,  all  the 
questions  at  issue,  lie  argued  that  the  act  of  the  will 
is  by  a  rigid  law  of  causation  determined  by  the  strong- 
est motive.  "  He  does  not  carefully  distinguish  between 
the  different  usages  of  the  word  'cause;'  he  seems  to 
limit  freedom  too  exclusively  to  executive  volition;  at 
times  he  implies  that  tlie  whole  causal  power,  producing 
volition,  resides  in  the  motives;  his  conception  of  cau- 
sation is  derived  from  the  sphere  of  mechanics  rather 
than  from  that  of  living  spontaneous  forces;  and  he  is 
so  in  earnest  in  arguing  against  the  self-determining 
power  of  the  will  as  to  neglect  that  element  of  self-de- 
termination which  is  undeniably  found  in  every  person- 
al act"  (Smith  [Dr.  Henry  B.],  in  the  Amer.  Presb.  and 
Tkeol. Review,  Jan.  1865).  Yet  he  never  intended  to  deny 
that  essential  freedom  of  choice  which  is  witnessed  for  in 
consciousness,  and  that  he  conducted  his  argument  with 
consummate  power  is  witnessed  to  by  his  most  earnest 
opponents.  lie  '-set  up  a  philosophy  of  the  will  which 
is  not  consonant  with  the  doctrine  that  had  been  held 
by  the  main  body  of  Augustinian  theologians.  .  .  .  The 
doctrine  of  Augustine,  however,  and  the  more  general 
doctrine,  even,  of  Calvinistic  theologians,  the  doctrine 
of  Calvin  himself,  and  of  the  Westminster  Assembly's 
creeds,  is  that  a  certain  liberty  of  will  (ad  utrumvis),  or 
the  power  of  contrary  choice,  had  belonged  to  the  first 
man,  but  had  disappeared  in  the  act  of  transgression, 
which  brought  his  will  into  bondage  to  evil.  It  was 
the  common  doctrine,  too.  that  in  mankind  now,  while 
the  will  is  enslaved  as  regards  religious  obedience,  it  re- 
mains free  outside  of  this  province  in  all  civil  and  secular 
concerns.  In  this  wide  domain  the  power  of  contrary 
choice  still  remains"  (Fisher  [Rev.  Prof.  George  P.],  in 
the  Xorth  A  merican  Review,  jMarch,  1879).  Calvin  says, 
in  writing  against  Pighius,  "If  force  be  opposed  to  free- 
dom. I  acknowledge  and  will  always  affirm  that  there  is 
a  free  will,  a  will  determining  itself,  and  proclaim  ever}' 
man  who  thinks  otherwise  a  heretic.  Let  the  will  be 
called  free  in  this  sense,  that  is,  because  it  is  not  con- 
strained or  impelled  irresistibly  from  without,  but  deter- 
mines itself  by  itself"  (Henry,  Life  of  Calvin,  transl.  by 
Stebbing,  i,  497).  Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  the  founder  of  the 
Scottish  philosophy,  was  a  Calvinistic  minister,  and  in 
his  Active  Poivers  taught  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  who  was  a  member  of  a  Calvinistic 
Church,  and  a  believer  in  foreknowledge  and  foreordi- 
nation,  taught  the  same  (see  his  Notes  on  Reid,  and  his 
Discussions).  Dr.  !M'Cosh  (Divine  Government,  bk.  iii, 
ch.  i,  §  I  and  2)  plainly  enters  his  dissent  from  Edwards, 
althougli  he  regards  the  problem  as  to  the  consistency 
of  the  admitted  self-determining  power  of  the  human 
soul  and  the  universal  reign  of  the  law  of  causation  to 
be  at  present  insoluble.  Henry  P.  Tappan  has  ably 
criticised  Edwards  in  the  interest  of  the  "  doctrine  of  a 
self-determined  will,"  while  he  remains  a  consistent 
Calvinist. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Edwards's  celebrated  treatise 
is  an  amazing  monument  of  genius.  In  certain  special 
directions  its  argument  has  never  been  answered,  and, 
as  far  as  can  now  be  seen,  never  will  be.  Dr.  Whedon's 
new  view  of  the  will  is  a  practical  testimony  to  the  con- 
vincing power  of  Edwards's  logic.  His  (Edwards)  In- 
finite Series  remains  a  triumphant  refutation  of  the  old 
doctrine  of  the  liberty  of  indifference.  The  position  of 
the  treatise  before  the  public  in  the  present  age,  how- 
ever, is  maintained  not  by  its  Calvinistic  defenders,  but 
by  its  persistent  critics,  who  attack  it  because  they  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  citadel  of  Calvinistic  theology.  This 
is,  and  has  always  been,  an  entire  mistake.  Calvinists, 
as  such,  are  independent  of,  and  indifferent  to,  the  psy- 
chological theory  it  advocates,  and  the  fate  of  the  argu- 
ment on  which  that  theory  rests. 


VI.  rsycholopy  of  the  Subject.— Tho  question  as  to 
the  human  will  and  the  laws  of  its  action  should  be  in- 
vestigated purely  as  a  psychological,  and  not  as  a  theo- 
logical, question.  In  this  respect  both  Edwards  and 
Whedon  have  equally  erred.  The  opinion  of  most 
modern  theologians,  founded  purely  on  psychological 
considerations,  and  independent  of  all  theological  bias, 
is,  upon  the  whole,  as  follows,  (ireat  confusion  has 
been  imported  into  this  difficult  problem  by  the  usage, 
common  to  both  parties,  of  considering  the  will  as  a  sep- 
arate organ  or  agent,  exterior  to  the  reason,  affection, 
desires,  conscience,  and  other  faculties  of  the  soul.  Con- 
sciousness affirms  that  the  human  soul  is  an  absolute 
unit,  not  like  the  body  a  system  of  organs.  The  whole 
soul  is  the  one  organ  of  all  its  functions;  the  whole 
soul  (Ego)  thinks,  desires,  judges,  feels;  and  the  whole 
soul  wills.  The  soul,  that  is,  the  person,  is  an  original 
sell-prompted  cause,  and  is  the  sole  and  sufficient  cause 
of  all  its  volitions.  In  every  free  volition  the  soul  is 
self-determined  only,  and  had  power  to  the  contrary 
choice.  The  will,  however,  is  not  separate  from  the 
reason,  but  includes  it;  includes  all  the  soul  includes; 
is  self-decided  bj'  its  own  contents  and  its  own  charac- 
ter; and  hence  is  rational  and  moral,  free  and  respon- 
sible. , 

If  the  problem  be  pushed  further,  and  we  are  asked 
to  affirm  the  relation  which  the  previous  states  of  the 
soul  sustain  to  its  volitions,  most  theologians  believe 
that  no  satisfactorj'  answer  has  ever  been  given.  The 
answer  of  Edwards  that  the  volitions  are  determined, 
through  a  rigid  law  of  moral  causation,  by  the  preced- 
ing state  of  the  soul,  or  by  the  strongest  motive,  appears 
to  involve  the  reign  within  the  will  of  the  same  law  of 
cause  and  effect  which  prevails  in  the  physical  uni- 
verse; and  this  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  from  degener- 
ating into  fatalism.  The  answer  of  Whedon  that  the 
will,  independent  of  the  reason,  and  the  affections  and 
the  conscience  can  "  project  volitions"  for  the  origin 
and  direction  of  which  no  cause  or  reason  whatever 
exists,  except  the  bare  power  the  man  has  to  will  any- 
thing, appears  to  us  to  involve  ])ure  chance  (by  exclud- 
ing conscience  and  reason  and  personal  character  and 
content  from  the  will  itself).  And  chance  is  only  an- 
other name  for  fate.  It  is  better  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
statement  of  the  points  in  which  all  agree — (o)  the  free 
self-determining  power  of  the  soul  itself  in  every  free 
choice,  (b)  that  in  the  free  acts  for  which  we  are  moral- 
ly res])onsible  we  act  for  reasons,  in  view  of  moral  con- 
siderations, and  our  personal  character  is  revealed  in  the 
act — than  to  insist  further  upon  a  rational  account  of  the 
genesis  of  each  volition  and  its  relation  to  the  antecedent 
states  of  the  soul.  For  hitherto  no  such  account  has 
been  permanently  regarded  as  satisfactory  by  either 
party. 

VII.  Literature. — Leibnitz,  Essais  de  Theodicee,  etc. ; 
Reid,  Active  Poivers,  essay  iv;  Turretine,  Institutio 
TheolngicB,  locus  decimus ;  Hodge,  Systematic  Theol- 
oyy,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ix ;  Edwards,  Inquiry  on  the  Fi-eedom  of 
the  Will ;  Cunningham,  Theology  of  the  Reformeis,  es- 
say ix;  Hamilton,  Notes  on  Stewart;  id.  Discussions ; 
Fisher,  Discussions  on  Histoi-y  and  Theology,  p.  227-252 ; 
Smith,  Review  of  Whedon  on  the  Will,  in  the  Ameri- 
can Presbyterian  and  Theological  Revieiv,  Jan.  1865 ; 
Day,  On  the  Will;  Tappan,  Review  of  Edwui-ds's  In- 
quiry, and  The  Doctrine  of  the  Will  Apjilied  to  Mond 
Agency  and  Responsibility ;  Taylor,  JUoral  Government 
of  God;  M'Cosh,  Divine  Govei-nment,  bk.  iii,  ch,  i. 
(A.  A.  H.) 

Willard,  Joseph,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  president  of  Har- 
vard College,  brother  of  Rev.  John  Willard,  D.D.,  of 
Strafford.  Conn.,  was  born  in  Biddeford,  jMe.,  Dec.  29, 
1738.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard, 
minister  of  that  town,  and  great-grandson  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Willard  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  and 
vice-president  of  Harvard  College.  Joseph  was  born 
and  reared  in  povert}',  but  by  the  aid  of  others  and  by 
his  own  energy  he  entered  Harvard  College,  and  grad- 
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uated  in  1765.  He  studied  divinity 'after  his  gradua- 
tion, was  tutor  in  Greek  for  six  years,  and  was  ordained 
colleague  pastor  (with  Joseph  Champney)  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  in  1772. 
Here  he  preached  until  1781,  when  he  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  Harvard  University.  For  more  than  sixteen 
years  he  performed  his  duties  without  interruption  by 
sickness;  but  in  1798  he  was  prostrated  by  a  severe  ill- 
ness and  could  never  afterwards  attend  to  the  work  of 
the  college  with  the  same  constancy.  In  August,  1804, 
he  took  a  journey  to  the  southern  jiart  of  the  state,  and 
on  his  return  from  Nantucket  to  New  Bedford  he  was 
seized  at  the  latter  placa  with  sudden  illness,  and  died 
in  live  daj's,  Sept.  25, 1804.  "  President  Willard's  whole 
life  was  modelled  on  the  sound  and  impregnable  princi- 
ples of  religion,  and  presented  an  admirable  specimen 
of  the  old  Puritan  character  liberalized  and  improved. 
Generosity,  disinterestedness,  a  lofty  integrity,  and  hon- 
or were  united  with  modesty,  simplicit)',  and  singleness 
of  heart."  In  the  administration  of  the  college  he  was 
eminently  faithful,  and  his  tirmness,  dignit}^  aifability, 
and  benignity  secured  the  cordial  respect,  and  often  the 
affection,  of  both  the  students  and  the  facultj'.  As  a 
preacher,  he  was  plain,  instructive,  and  solemn.  Presi- 
dent Willard  was  a  thorough  and  profound  scholar;  es- 
pecially in  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and 
literature  he  had  few  superiors,  if  any.  He  wrote  a 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  Languaf/e  (the  first,  probabl}', 
that  was  written  in  English)  which  remains  in  manu- 
script in  the  library  of  the  university.  It  shows  great 
research.  The  publication  of  the  Gloucester  Greek  Gram- 
mar when  Dr.  Willard's  was  nearly  completed  induced 
him  to  abandon  the  design  of  publication.  A  few  oc- 
casional sermons  were  published.  See  Sprague,  Annals 
of  the  A  me?:  Pulpit,  ii,  23-30  ;  Cong.  Quarterly,  1859,  p. 
40 ;   WillarcVs  Memoirs.  » 

"WiHehad,  St.,  apostle  to  the  Frisians  and  Saxons, 
was  born  about  A.D.  730  in  the  kingdom  of  Northum- 
berland, of  an  ancient  family.  His  early  training  was 
largely  conducted  by  Alcuin  (q.  v.)  of  York.  He  reach- 
ed Friesland  in  or  about  the  year  770,  and  began  his 
labors  in  the  place  (Dockum)  where  Boniface  had  been 
murdered,  with  successful  results.  His  zeal  drove  him, 
however,  to  seek  a  region  where  Cliristianity  had  not 
been  introduced,  and  he  went,  in  consequence,  to  East- 
ern Frisia.  Here  the  idolatrous  people  were  extremely 
fanatical,  and  he  escaped  murder  at  their  hands  onlj' 
through  the  narrow  chance  of  a  favorable  lot  being 
thrown  when  the  gods  were  invoked.  At  another  place, 
Drenthe,  he  was  more  successful,  until  the  fanatical 
zeal  of  his  own  companions  excited  the  anger  of  the 
people  and  compelled  his  removal.  In  the  meantime 
his  labors  had  been  mentioned  to  Charlemagne,  and 
in  781  that  monarch  intrusted  to  him  the  work  of  con- 
verting the  Saxons  in  the  vale  of  Wigmodi,  on  the  Low- 
er Weser,  and  also  the  neighboring  Frisians.  In  this 
work  he  displayed  great  tact  and  zeal,  and  succeeded  in 
a  little  while  to  a  degree  which  had  not  been  possible 
to  Charlemagne  with  all  his  armies.  Many  families 
were  converted  and  several  churches  founded  during 
the  two  3'ears  which  elapsed  before  the  last  rising  of 
the  Saxons  under  their  duke,  Widukind,  against  the 
new  authorities.  This  rising  occurred  in  782,  and  was 
especially  violent  against  the  Christians  who  had  been 
gathered  by  Willehad.  The  missionarv  saved  himself 
by  flight  to  Frisia,  but  a  number  of  his  assistants  and 
friends  were  killed.  The  interval  until  the  reconquest 
of  the  country  was  employed  by  Willehad  in  a  visit  to 
the  pope,  where  he  met  with  a  fellow-laborer  and  suf- 
ferer among  the  heathen  named  Liutger,  and  in  a  so- 
journ— employed  with  devotional  and  literary  duties, 
especially  the  copying  of  Paul's  epistles — in  one  of  Wil- 
lebrord's  convents  at  Echternach,  near  Treves.  In  785 
Widukind  was  baptized,  and  Willehad  returned  to  his 
work  in  the  region  of  the  Lower  Weser  and  resumed 
his  labors.  He  established  a  central  Church  at  Brem- 
en and  a  smaller  Church  at  Blexen.    In  787,  July  13, 


he  was  consecrated  bishop  at  Worms,  having  previous- 
ly been  a  simple  presbyter.  On  his  return,  he  found 
the  Saxons  unwilling  to  recognise  a  bishop  placed  over 
them  by  the  conqueror  and  endowed  with  the  .right 
of  exacting  tithes:  but  he  labored  with  persistent  zeal 
to  effect  a  firm  establishment  of  the  Ctiurch  among 
them,  and  succeeded  in  dedicating  the  first  Church  in 
his  diocese  Nov.  1,  789.  His  administration,  however, 
was  but  brief.  He  undertook  a  tour  of  visitation,  the 
fatigues  of  which  threw  him  into  a  violent  fever,  from 
which  he  died  Nov.  8,  789.  He  had  earned  the  repu- 
tation of  a  devout,  eminently  trustful,  and  very  zealous 
Christian  laborer,  as  well  as  of  a  modest,  courageous, 
and  abstemious  man.  He  wholly  abstained  from  the 
use  of  flesh  food  and  intoxicating  drink.  His  body  was 
interred  at  Bremen  and  was  credited  with  the  perform- 
ance of  many  miracles.  Ansgar  enumerates  thirty- 
four  such  wonders,  which  involve  not  only  many  note- 
worthy historical  and  topographical  traditions  of  that 
time,  but  also  several  psychological  features  which  de- 
serve examination.  He  was  formally  canonized,  and 
two  days,  July  13  and  Nov.  8,  were  set  apart  in  his 
honor. 

Literature. — Anskarius,  Vita  8.  Willekadi,  Episc. 
Brem.  (earliest  edition),  the  principal  source;  Csesaris 
[Phil.]  Triapostol.  Septentrion.,  sice  Vitm  et  Gestce  SS. 
Willehadi,  Ansgarii,  et  Rimberti  (Colon.  1642);  Mabil- 
lon.  Acta  SS.  Bened.  iii,  2, 404  sq.,  best  edition  in  Pertz, 
Monum.  ii,  378-390 ;  Adami  Gesta  JIammaburg.  Eccl. 
Pontif.  usque  ad  An.  1072,  in  Pertz,  vii,  267  sq. ;  Rett- 
berg,  Kirchengesch.  Deutschlands,  ii,  450-455,  537 ;  Klip- 
pel,  Lebensheschreihung  d.  Erzbischofs  Ansgar  (Bremen, 
1845) ;  Herzog,  Real-Enci/Mop.  s.  v. 

Willerani  (or  'Willirani,  also  Walram  and 
Waltramus)  was  a  learned  German  monk,  and  na- 
tive of  Franconia.  On  his  return  from  Paris,  where 
he  had  been  to  study  philosophy  and  belles-lettres  un- 
der able  masters,  he  was  appointed  prebendarj^  at  Bam- 
berg; but  ere  long  he  assumed  the  garb  of  a  monk  and 
retired  into  the  convent  at  Fulda.  The  report  of  his 
piety,  his  merits,  and  his  learning  reached  tlie  emper- 
or Henry  HI,  who  gave  to  him  the  Abbey  of  Ebersberg, 
Bavaria,  in  1048,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  Willeram  died  May  7,  1085.  He  seems  to  have 
been  concerned  to  improve  the  material  interests  of  his 
monastery,  as  a  number  of  exchanges  of  property  made 
by  him  are  on  record,  among  them  the  barter  of  several 
devotional  books  for  a  vineyard  possessed  by  bishop 
Henry  of  Trittent.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
scholar  and  a  poet.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  a 
double  paraphrase  of  Solomon's  Song,  one  in  hexame- 
ter verse  in  Latin,  another  in  prose  in  the  language  of 
the  ancient  Franks.  It  was  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  bridegroom  and  bride.  Several  copies 
of  this  double  work  are  preserved  in  manuscript  in  vari- 
ous libraries  of  Europe ;  the  original  is  at  the  Abbey  of 
Ebersberg.  The  Latin  paraphrase  had  been  brought  out 
for  the  first  time  by  Menrad  Molther  of  Augsburg,  under 
the  title  Wilrami  A  bbatos  in  Cantica  Salomonis  Mystica 
Explanatio  (Hagenau,  1528)'.  Paul  Merula  published 
the  two  texts,  with  notes  and  a  Dutch  translation,  at 
Leyden,  in  1598,  entitled  Willerami  Pa?'aphrasis  Gemina 
in  Caniicum  Canticorum, pi-ior  Rhythmis  Latinis,  Altera 
Veteri  Lingua  Francica.  But,  in  spite  of  all  his  merit, 
his  publication,  after  one  poor  manuscript  was  finished, 
remained  incorrect  and  of  little  value.  That  which 
Marquard  Freher  had  given  in  German  from  the  man- 
uscript at  Heidelberg  is  more  highly  estimated.  It 
was  published  at  Worms  in  1631  under  the  title  Uhralte 
Verdolmetschung  des  hohen  Liedes  Salomonis.  Schiller, 
the  author  of  Thesaurus  Antiq.  Teuton.,  formed  a  plan 
of  reducing  the  work  of  Willeram,  but  he  died  before 
he  had  time  to  realize  his  project.  His  work  was  found 
among  his  papers,  and  Scherz  took  upon  himself  the 
task  of  completing  it,  and  published  it  in  Ulm  in  1726. 
Through  the  efforts  of  M.  de  Failersleben,  an  entire 
edition  of  the  work  was  published  by  Hoffmann  in  Ger- 
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man,  at  Breslau,  in  1827.  See  Oefele,  Rerum  Boicar. 
Script,  ii,  1-40;  Ilirscli,  Jahib.  </.  deiilschcn  Jieichs  un- 
ter  Utinrich  II,  i,  IJO;  Watteubach,  iJeutschlamk  Ge- 
schklUsqiu'llen  im  Miltelalter,  p.  217  sq. ;  (iiesebrecht, 
GescJi.  (L  deutsch.  Kaiserzeit  (2d  ed.),  ii,  o^O ;  Hoeler, 
Nouv.  Bio(/.  Geiierale,  s.  v. 

William  {St.)  of  Aquitaine,  duke,  snrnamed  "  the 
Great,"  was  the  son  of  count  Thierry,  and  is  thought 
to  have  been  the  brother  of  Charlemagne,  who  greatly 
honored  him,  and  rewarded  his  services  in  reducing  the 
Saracens  in  Spain.  William  founded  a  monastery  in 
Gellone,  a  little  valley  on  the  borders  of  the  diocese 
of  Lodeve,  which  he  entered  barefooted  and  in  sack- 
cloth in  806,  after  having  obtained  the  consent  of  his 
wife,  and  made  provision  for  his  children.  He  prac- 
ticed great  austerity,  and  <lied  May  28, 812  or  813.  His 
body  was  found  in  1679  under  the  great  altar  of  the 
church  there.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genet-ale,  xxii, 
594. 

■William  of  Aria,  a  goldsmith  of  Paris,  flourished 
about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  He  stood 
forth  as  a  preacher  of  the  sect  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
annotniced  the  coming  of  judgments  on  a  corrupt  Church, 
and  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  in  which  the  Holy 
(Jhost  was  to  permeate  all.  See  Neander,  IJist.  of  the 
Church,  iv,  448. 

William  of  Auvergne  (also  called  of  Paris),  a 
French  prelate  and  theologian,  was  born  at  Aurillac 
about  the  close  of  the  12th  century.  He  succeeded 
Bartlu'lemy  as  bishop  of  Paris  in  1228.  He  took  a 
large  part  in  the  civil  affairs  of  Louis  X.  At  the  same 
time  he  too  deeply  interested  himself  in  the  contro- 
versies of  the  day  respecting  benetices,  combating  the 
abuses  with  great  vigor.  He  also  erected  several 
churches  and  monastic  institutions.  He  died  at  Paris 
March  30,  1248.  His  works,  which  consist  of  many 
mystical  treatises,  were  published  by  Leferon  (Orleans, 
1674,  2  vols.  fol.).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Geiierale, 
xxii,  888. 

William  of  Auxerre,  a  French  theologian  of  the 
early  pfirt  of  the  13th  century,  became  professor  of  the- 
ology in  Paris,  where  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  for 
learning.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1230,  leaving  a  Summa 
Theologica,  written  at  Paris  about  1216.  of  which  Denis 
of  Chartreux  eventually  published  an  abridgment.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  xxii,  697. 

William  of  Champeaux  (Lat.  Campellensis),  a 
French  scholastic,  was  born  in  the  village  of  Cham- 
peaux, near  jNIelun,  about  the  close  of  the  Uth  century. 
He  studied  at  Paris  under  Anselm  of  Laon,  became 
archdeacon  of  Notre  Dame,  and  taught  dialectics  in  the 
cathedral  school  for  manj-  years.  Among  his  scholars 
was  the  famous  Abelard,  who  eventually  eclipsed  him. 
In  1105  Champeaux  retired  to  a  suburb  of  Paris,  and 
there  founded,  in  1113,  the  Abbey  of  St.  Victor.  He 
soon  opened  a  school  of  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  theol- 
og\%  and  was  next  raised  to  the  episcopacy  of  Chalons- 
sur-]\Iarne.  He  became  involved  in  the  papal  (piarrel 
of  the  investitures  (q.  v.),  and  died  in  1121.  His  prin- 
cipal published  works  are  two  treatises  entitled  Mora- 
lia  Ahhreviata  and  De  Oritjine  Animm,  together  with  a 
fragment  on  the  eucharist,  contained  in  Mabillon's  edi- 
tion of  St.  Bernard's  Works.  For  these  philosophic 
speculations,  see  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Geiierale,  ix,  626. 

William  of  Corbeuii^  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  Frenchman.  His 
tirst  appearance  in  history  is  as  one  of  the  clerks  of 
Ralph  Flambard,  bishop  of  Durham.  William  was  se- 
lected by  the  bishop  of  London  t«  be  prior  of  St.  Osyth. 
He  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  the  see  of  Canterbury 
ill  112.3.  In  1128  he  officiated  at  the  coronation  of  king 
Stephen.  His  conduct  in  so  doing  has  been  severely 
censured.  One  important  event  c<miiected  with  the 
history  of  archbishop  William  was  the  completion  and 
consecration   of  th€   church  commenced  by   Lanfranc 


and  carried  on  by'Anselm.  This  occurred  May  4, 1130. 
"A  dedication  so  famous,"  says  Gervas,  "was  never 
heard  of  on  earth,  since  the  dedication  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon."  The  archbishop  died  in  1136.  See  Hook, 
Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterburg,  ii,  302  sq. 

William  {St.)  of  Dijon  was  born  in  961  of  a  no- 
ble family,  near  Navarre  (Italy),  and  was  early  dedi- 
cated to  the  Church.  He  became  a  proficient  in  sacred 
and  profane  learning,  and  retired  lirst  to  Clugny,  but 
was  soon  maile  abbe  of  St.  Beiiigne,  and  superior  of  a 
large  number  of  monasteries,  into  which  he  introduced 
wise  reforms  and  a  love  of  polite  literature.  He  foinid- 
ed  the  abbey  of  Frutaire,  contmonly  called  St.  Balain, 
in  the  diocese  of  Yvree,  and  died  at  Fecamp  ( Nor- 
mandy), Jan.  1,  1031.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  xxii,  595. 

William  of  Maljiesbury.     See  Mai.mesbury. 

William  of  Modena,  a  Kotnan  Catholic  bishop  of 
the  loth  century,  was  sent  by  pope  Honorius  III  as  a 
legate  to  Livonia  about  1224.  He  was  of  great  service 
to  both  the  natives  and  their  recent  conquerors,  the 
(iermans,  by  exhorting  the  one  to  bear  the  yoke  in 
submission,  and  charging  the  other  to  lay  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  their  subjects  no  intolerable  burdens.  See  Nean- 
der, Hist,  of  the  Church,  iv,  41. 

"William  of  Newbury  (Newburgh,  or  Neichridge), 
a  canon  of  the  monastery  of  Newbury,  Yorkshire,  was 
born  in  1136,  probably  at  Bridlington,  Yorkshire,  and 
died  in  1208.  He  left  a  valuable  historv  of  England, 
extending  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  year  1197, 
entitled  Gulielmi  Neubrigensis  Rerum  A  nglicarum  Libri 
V  (Antwerp,  1567). 

William  of  Nogaret.     See  Nogarf.t. 

William  I  of  Orange  (of  the  house  of  Nassau), 
the  first  leader  in  the  Dutch  war  of  independence,  was 
born  of  Lutheran  parents  at  Dillenburg,  in  Nassau,  April 
16, 1533.  He  was  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Ke- 
formed  religion;  but  the  emperor  Charles  V,  who  early 
became  interested  in  his  career,  removed  him  to  his 
court,  and  had  him  trained  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
The  emperor  soon  admitted  the  boy  to  great  intimacy 
with  him,  allowing  him  alone  to  be  present  when  he 
gave  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors,  and  in  other 
ways  honoring  him  with  a  confidence  far  above  his 
years.  The  discretion  which  the  young  prince  mani- 
fested in  matters  of  public  concern  gained  for  him  the 
surname  of  The  Silent;  and  even  the  emperor  avowed 
that  he  had  been  indebted  to  so  j'oung  a  man  for  im- 
portant suggestions  which  had  not  occurred  to  his  own 
mind.  In  1554  he  put  him  in  command  of  troops,  and 
employed  him  in  diplomacy.  On  the  abdication  of 
Charles  in  favor  of  his  son  Philip  II,  the  relation  of 
William  to  the  crown  was  materially  changed.  Pliilip 
hated  him  on  account  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  had  been 
held  by  his  father.  Yet,  under  Philip,  William  paved 
the  way  for  the  treaty  of  Catean-Cambresis  in  1559,  and 
Henry  II  of  France  detained  him  and  the  duke  of  Alva  as 
hostages  for  its  execution.  While  Charles  remained  on 
the  throne  William  adhered  to  the  Roman  faith  (  but  on 
the  abdication  of  that  monarch  he  embraced  Calvinism 
as  readily  as  he  had  abandoned  Liitheranism  in  his 
youth.  This  change  was  unknown  to  the  French  mon- 
arch at  tlie  time  of  his  residence  there,  who,  supposing 
him  to  enjoy  the  same  confidence  with  Philip  that  he 
had  enjoyed  with  Charles,  incautiously  revealed  to  him 
the  secret  of  a  treaty  lately  concluded  between  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain  to  exterminate  "  that  ac- 
cursed vermin  the  Protestants"  in  the  dominions  of 
both.  William  hastened  to  communicate  this  disclos- 
ure to  the  Protestant  leaders  at  Brussels,  and  Philip 
discovered  that  he  had  revealed  the  secret.  William 
was  already  a  member  of  the  council  of  state  which  was 
to  assist  Margaret  of  Parma  in  the  regency  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. Being  also  stadtholder  of  Holland,  Zealand, 
and  Utrecht,  he  was  able  to  exert  a  strong  influence  in 
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behalf  of  the  Protestants,  and  largely  undermine  the 
designs  of  Philip.  In  15(54  he  brought  about  the  re- 
moval of  Cardinal  Granvelle,  tlie  principal  enemy  of 
the  Protestants,  but  could  not  prevent  the  introduction 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  increasingly  strong  hand  of 
persecution.  At  length  the  approach  of  the  bloody 
duke  of  Alva,  to  whom  Philip  had  transferred  the  re- 
gency of  the  Netherlands  from  Margaret  of  Parma,  was 
the  signal  to  William  of  the  coming  contest.  He 
avoided  the  tragical  fate  of  Egmont  and  Horn  by  retir- 
ing for  a  few  months  to  his  paternal  domains  in  Nas- 
sau. Tlie  cruelties  of  Alva  to  the  Protestants  of  the 
Netherlands,  his  own  wrongs,  and  perliaps  political 
more  than  religious  motives  aroused  William,  in  15()8, 
to  an  energetic  course  of  opposition  to  tlie  tyranny  of 
Spain,  which  did  not  cease  until  triumph  was  complete. 
He  published  his  Justification  against  the  False  Blame 
of  his  Calumniators,  and  began,  in  concert  with  the  Prot- 
estant princes  of  German}-,  to  raise  money  and  troops. 
His  first  operations  miscarried.  He  was  driven  back 
with  his  army  of  30,000  men  into  French  Flanders ;  and 
in  the  spring  of  1509  he,  and  his  brothers  Louis  and 
Henry,  with  1200  of  his  soldiers,  joined  the  Huguenots 
under  Coligni.  Then  again  in  1572,  after  various  suc- 
cessful engagements,  in  which  he  had  had  command  of 
an  army  of  24,000  troops,  he  was  compelled  to  disband 
it  on  account  of  the  loss  of  all  hope  of  assistance  from 
France.  lu  1576  William  secured  the  famous  Union  of 
Utrecht,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Dutch  republic. 
This  union  included  the  seven  Protestant  provinces  of 
Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friesland,(ironingen,Overys- 
sel,  and  Guelderland.  As  soon  as  this  measure  became 
known  to  Philip,  he  offered  a  reward  of  25,000  crowns 
and  a  patent  of  nobility  for  his  assassination.  Once  he 
was  dangerously  wounded,  but  the  task  was  finally  un- 
dertaken by  Balthazar  Gerard,  a  Burgundian  fanatic, 
who  obtained  audience  with  the  stadtholder  on  pre- 
tence of  business,  drew  a  pistol,  and  shot  him  through 
the  bod_v,  at  Delft,  .July  10,  1584.  See  Motley,  The 
Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  (N.  Y.  1856,  3  vols.);  Klose, 
Wilhelm  I  von  Oranien  (Leips.  1864) ;  Herrmann,  Wil- 
helm  von  Oranien  (Stuttg.  1873)  ;  Gachard,  Correspon- 
dance  de  Guillaume  le  Taciturne  (Brussels,  1847-56)  ; 
and  Juste,  Guillaume  le  Taciturne  d\ipr'es  sa  Correspon- 
dance  et  les  Papiers  d'Elat. 

William  of  Ramsey,  a  monk  of  Croyland,  of  the 
time  of  Kicliard  I,  is  known  as  a  biographer  of  English 
saints,  particularly  in  Chroniques  Anglo  -  Normandes, 
See  Wright,  Biug.  Brit.  Lit.  (Anglo -Norman  Period), 
p.  424. 

William  of  Kubrugius.     See  Ruvsbroek. 

"William  of  St.  Alban's.  flourished  about  1170, 
and  is  known  chiefly  for  a  Latin  prose  life  of  St.  Albau, 
said  to  be  a  translation  from  an  English  life  of  that 
saint.  The  work  has  never  been  printed,  but  a  copy 
of  the  MS.  is  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  and  another  in 
the  library  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  See  Wright, 
Biog.  Brit.  Lit.  (Anglo-Norman  Period),  p.  213. 

William  of  St.  Amoi'r,  in  Burgundy,  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  a  famous  defender  of  the  Paris  Univer- 
sity in  the  13th  century  against  the  mendicant  orders, 
which  claimed  the  right  to  occupy  regidar  chairs  of 
theology  in  the  university  without  consenting  to  be 
governed  by  its  rules.  Pope  Innocent  IV  had  seen  the 
necessity  of  putting  down  the  monks  before  his  death, 
but  under  Alexander  IV  they  obtained  full  control  of 
the  university.  Under  these  circumstances,  St.  Amour 
attacked  them,  ridiculing  their  doctrine  that  manual 
labor  is  criminal,  and  that  prayer  will  reap  greater 
harvests  from  the  soil  than  labor.  He  was  summoned 
before  the  bishop  of  Paris,  but  acquitted  because  his  ac- 
cusers did  not  appear  (1254).  Alexander,  nevertheless, 
issued  three  bulls  in  behalf  of  the  Dominicans  in  1255. 
In  1256  William  published  his  book  Be  Periculis  No- 
vissimorum  Temporum,  which,  without  specifying  the 
.  orders  endorsed  by  the  pope,  charged  monks  generally 


with  being  ignorant  intruders  into  the  pulpit  and  the 
teacher's  chair,  and  also  self-seeking  proselyters,  as  well 
as  professional  beggars,  liars,  flatterers,  and  calumnia- 
tors. It  asserted  directly  that  perfection  consists  in 
labor,  in  the  performing  of  good  works,  and  not  at  all 
in  begging.  St.  Amour  achieved  great  popularity  in 
consequence,  and  found  many  imitators  among  the  com- 
mon people  in  ridiculing  the  monks,  though  the  book 
was  condemned  by  the  pope,  and  its  author  was  ban- 
ished despite  the  ingenious  defence  he  interposed  at 
Rome.  A  French  version  of  the  work  had  already  been 
put  into  circulation,  however,  and  with  such  effect  that 
men  like  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Bonaventnra  felt  con- 
strained to  write  in  defence  of  mendicancy.  The  victory 
achieved  over  St.  Amour  enabled  the  orders  to  pursue 
their  arbitrary  methods  without  restraint,  until  the  ac- 
cession of  popes  Urban  IV  and  Clement  IV  restored  the 
rules  of  the  university  to  sOme  degree  of  honor.  St. 
Amour  was  thereupon  permitted  to  return,  and  was  not 
again  molested  by  the  Dominicans.  His  death  occurred 
probably*  in  1272.  See  Bultcns, ///s/.  Universit.  Paris. 
iii,  260;  Dupin,  Nouv.  Bibl.  des  Auteurs  EccL  vol.  x; 
Schriickh,  Kirrhengesch.  xxvii,  458  sq.;  Hist.  Lit.  de  la 
France,  vol.  xix ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

William  of  St.  Thierry,  a  Belgian  theologian, 
was  born  at  Liege  about  the  end  of  the  11th  century. 
He  studied  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Nicaise  at  Rheims,  of 
which  he  was  made  prior  in  1112,  and  eight  j'ears  after- 
wards he  became  abbe  of  St.  Thierry  in  the  same  vicini- 
ty. In  1134  he  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Ligny, 
and  died  in  1150.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  St.  Bernard, 
and  an  admirer  of  Abelard.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
doctrinal,  practical,  and  historical  discussions,  for  w^hich 
see  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxii,  665. 

William,  the  Trohvere  translated  into  Anglo- 
Norman  verse  accounts  of  miracles  of  the  Virgin  and 
legends  of  the  saints.  See  Wright,  Biog.  Brit.  Lit. 
(Anglo-Norman  Period),  p.  464. 

■William  of  Waynflete.     See  Waynflete. 

William  of  Wycumb,  an  English  clergj-man  of 
the  12th  century,  became  prior  of  Lathony,  and  chap- 
lain of  Robert  de  Betun,  bishop  of  Hereford.  After 
the  death  of  that  prelate  (1149)  he  wrote  a  sketch  of 
his  life,  which  is  published  in  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra, 
ii,  293  sq.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Au- 
thors, s.  v. 

William  of  Wykeham.     See  Wykeham. 

"Williams,  Charles  S.,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Cluirch,  was  born  June  11,  1791, 
in  the  County  of  Kent,  England  (where  his  father,  Rev. 
William  Williams,  was  rector  of  a  parish).  He  entered 
the  army  when  young,  and  passed  some  time  in  India; 
on  his  return  from  India  he  joined  the  Dragoons,  and 
served  with  them  during  a  part  of  the  Peninsula  War. 
At  Toulouse  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  was  left  all 
night  among  the  dead  and  dying  on  the  field.  He 
graduated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  or- 
dained in  1820.  In  1823  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  became  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  York,  Pa. 
For  about  eight  j-ears  he  was  president  of  Baltimore 
College,  having  charge,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  parish 
at  liik  Ridge.  During  the  last  twenty-two  years  of  his 
life  he  resided  in  Philadelphia,  devoting  himself  to  the 
cause  of  education,  and  officiating  almost  constantly  for 
his  brethren  of  the  clergy.  He  died  there,  June  12, 
I855.     See  Amer.  Quur.  Church  Review,  1859,  p.  534. 

"Williams,  Daniel,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
Presbj-terian  divine,  was  born  at  Wrexham,  Denbigh- 
shire, in  North  Wales,  about  1644.  His  early  educa- 
tional advantages  seem  to  have  been  rather  limited,  but 
he  was  athnitted  a  preacher  among  the  Presbyterians 
in  1663.  To  avoid  the  penalties  of  the  law  against  Dis- 
senters, he  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  became  chaplain 
to  the  countess  of  Meath.  Some  time  after,  he  was 
called  to  be  pastor  to  a  congregation  of  Dissenters  as- 
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sembliiii:  in  Wood  Street,  Dublin,  where  he  continued 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  Dnrini^  the  troublous  times 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  he  found  it 
necessary  to  return  to  London  in  1()87,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside.  Here  he  was  often  consulted  by  Will- 
iam III  in  reference  to  Irish  affairs,  and  did  great  ser- 
vice in  behalf  of  many  who  tied  from  Ireland.  He 
became  pastor  of  a  numerous  congregation  at  Hand 
Alley,  Bishopsgate  Street,  in  1G88,  and  in  1691  suc- 
ceeded Richard  Baxter  as  preacher  of  the  Merchants' 
Lecture  at  Pinner's  Hall,  Broad  Street.  On  account  of 
clashings  in  the  lectures,  he,  with  others  of  the  incum- 
bents, withdrew,  and  established  another  lecture  at 
Salter's  Hall,  on  the  same  day  and  hour.  This  led  to  a 
sharp  controversy  between  the  two  parties,  and  a  great 
deal  of  bitter  feeling.  He  died  Jan.  26, 1716.  The  bulk 
of  his  estate  he  bequeathed  to  a  great  variety  of  chari- 
ties. The  most  important  of  these  charities  was  the 
founding  of  the  Ked  Cross  Street  Library.  He  ordered 
a  convenient  building  to  be  obtained  for  the  reception 
of  his  own  library,  and  the  curious  collection  of  Dr. 
Bates,  which  he  purchased  for  that  purpose.  Accord- 
ingly, several  years  after  his  death,  a  commodious 
building  was  erected  (1727)  by  subscription  among  the 
wealthy  Dissenters  in  Ked  Cross  Street,  Cripplegate, 
where  the  books  were  deposited,  and  by  subsequent  ad- 
ditions the  collection  has  become  a  considerable  one, 
containing  more  than  20,000  volumes.  It  is  also  a  de- 
pository for  ]iaintings  of  Nonconformist  ministers,  man- 
uscripts, and  other  matters  of  curiosity  or  utility.  It  is 
here  that  the  Dissenting  ministers  meet  for  the  transac- 
tion of  all  business  relating  to  the  general  body.  Regis- 
ters of  births  of  the  children  of  Dissenters  are  also  kept 
here  with  accuracy,  and  have  been  allowed  equal  valid- 
ity in  courts  of  law  with  parish  registers.  Dr.  Williams 
was  the  author  of,  The  Vanity  of  Childhood  and  Youth; 
in  Several  Sei-mons  (1691): — Gospel  Truth  Stated  and 
Vindicated  (1692):— .4  Defeyice  of  Gospel  Truth  (1693): 
— 3Ian  Made  Righteous  hy  Chrisfs  Obedience;  Sermons 
(  1694  )  :  —  Discourses  on  Several  Impoi-tunt  Subjects 
(1738-50): — and  Tractatus  Selecti,  ex  Anglicis  Latine 
Versi,  et  Testamenti  sui  Jussu  Editi  (1760).  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

"Williams,  Eliphalet,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  son  of  Solomon  Williams,  D.D.,  of  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  was  born  Feb.  21,  1727.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1743;  was  ordained  minister  in  East  Hartford 
in  March,  1748;  and  died  June  29, 1803.  See  Sprague, 
Anuals  of  the  Amcr.  Pulpit,  i,  323. 

"Williams,  Griffith,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
born  at  Carnarvon,  in  North  Wales,  about  1589.  He 
entered  Oxford  University  in  1603,  but  two  years  later 
entered  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
and  entered  into  holy  orders.  He  became  curate  of  Han- 
well,  Middlesex;  rector  of  Foscot,  Buckinghamshire;  and 
lecturer  of  St.  Peter's,  Cheapside,  London ;  was  suspend- 
ed by  the  bishop  of  London  in  1615 ;  received  the  living 
of  Llanllechid,  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor;  became  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Montgomerj-,  and  tutor 
to  his  children;  was  promoted  to  be  chaplain  to  the 
king,  and  prebendary  of  Westminster;  was  instituted 
dean  of  Bangor,  !March  28,  1634;  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Ossory,  Ireland,  in  1641,  but  was  obliged  to  tiy  to 
England  on  the  breakiug-out  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  in 
less  than  a  month  after  taking  possession ;  endured  great 
hardships  for  many  years  on  account  of  his  attachment 
to  the  crown ;  regained  his  bishopric  at  the  Restoration, 
and  died  at  Kilkenny,  March  29, 1672.  Among  his  pub- 
lished works  are,  The  Delights  of  the  Saints  (1622): — 
Seven  Golden  Candlesticks  (1627)  -.—The  True  Church 
(1629)  -.—The  Right  Way  to  the  Best  Religion  (1636)  :— 
VindicioB  Regum  (1643): — The  Discovery  of  Mysteries 
(eod.) : — Discoui'se  on  the  Only  Way  to  Preserve  Life 
(1644)  : — Jura  Majestatis  (eod.)  x^The  Great  Antichrist 
Revealed  (1660): — Description  and  Practice  of  the  Four 
Most  Admirable  Beasts  (1663):  —  The  Persecution  of 


John  Bale  and  of  Griffith  Williams  (1664) :  —  Sermons 
and  Treatises  (1665).     See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

"Williams,  John  ( 1 ),  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish prelate,  was  born  at  Aber-Conway,  Carnarvonshire, 
Wales,  iMarch  25,  1582.  He  was  admitted  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1598;  graduated  there  in  1602, 
and  was  made  fellow;  took  holy  orders  in  1609,  and  was 
appointed  to  a  small  living  near  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  upon 
the  borders  of  Norfolk  ;  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Grafton -Regis,  Northamptonshire,  in  1611;  appointed 
chaplain  to  lord  Egerton  the  same  year,  by  whom  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rectory  of  tirafton  -  Underwood. 
Northamptonshire;  made  precentor  of  Lincoln  in  1613: 
rector  of  Waldgrave,  Northamptonshire,  in  1614,  and 
between  that  year  and  1617  was  made  prebendary  and 
residentiary  in  the  Church  of  Lincoln,  prebendary  of 
Peterborough,  of  Hereford,  and  of  St.  David's,  and  se- 
cured a  sinecure  in  North  Wales.  On  the  accession  of 
Francis  Bacon  as  lord-keeper,  he  was  made  justice  of 
the  peace  for  Northamptonshire,  and  chaplain  to  the 
king  at  the  same  time ;  became  dean  of  Salisbury  in 
1619,  and  of  Westminster  in  1620  ;  was  made  lord-keep- 
er of  the  great  seal  of  England  July  10, 1621,  and  in  the 
same  month  bishop  of  Lincoln;  was  removed  from  his 
post  as  lord-keeper  by  Charles  I  in  October,  1626;  in 
1636  convicted  of  subornation  of  perjury  when  tried  for 
betraying  the  king's  secrets,  fined  £10,000,  suspended 
from  his  offices  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  where  he 
remained  three  years  and  six  months ;  was  released, 
and  resumed  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1640, 
and  by  command  of  the  king  had  all  the  records  of  pro- 
ceedings against  him  cancelled ;  became  archbishop  of 
York  in  1641 ;  retired  to  his  estate  at  Aber-Con>va3'  in 
July,  1642,  and  fortified  Conway  Castle  for  the  king. 
After  the  death  of  Charles  I,  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  sorrow,  study,  and  devotion,  and  died  March 
25, 1650.  He  published  several  Sennons,  and  The  Hob; 
Table,  Name  and  Thing  more  Anciently,  Pi-operly,  and 
Literally  Used  under  the  New  Testament  than  that  of 
A  Itar  (1637).     See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

"Williams,  John  (2),  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  di- 
vine, was  born  in  Northamptonshire  in  1634.  He  en- 
tered as  a  commoner  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1651, 
where  he  completed  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  was  ordain- 
ed in  1658;  was  made  rector  of  St.  Mildred-in-the-Poul- 
try,  London,  in  1673;  prebendary  of  Reymere,  in  St. 
Paul's,  in  1683;  became  chaplain  to  William  and  Marj* 
after  the  Revolution  :  was  preferred  to  a  prebend  of  Can- 
terbury, and  w^as  consecrated  bishop  of  Chichester  in  De- 
cember, 1696,  where  he  died  in  1709.  He  was  the  author 
of,  Hist,  of  the  Gunpowder  Treason  (1679) : — Brief  Expo- 
sition of  the  Church  Catechism  1690) : — Twelve  Sermons 
Preached  at  the  Boyle  Lectures  concerning  the  Possibility, 
Necessity,  and  Certainty  of  Divine  Revelation  (1695-96)  : 
— and  other  works.     See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

"Williams,  John  (3),  LL.D.,  a  Socinian  minister, 
was  born  at  Lamfieter,  Cardiganshire,  Wales,  in  1726. 
He  was  pastor  of  a  Church  at  Sydenham,  Kent,  from 
1758  until  his  death,  at  Islington,  in  1798.  He  publish- 
ed, A  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament,  with  the  Eng- 
lish Version  to  each  Word,  etc.  (1767): — Thoughts  on 
Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  A  rticles : — Free  Inquiry 
into  the  A  uthenticity  of  the  First  and  Second  Chapters  of 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel  (1771):— Clerical  Reform  (1792): 
— and  other  works,  including  Sei-mons. 

"Williams,  Joshua,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  born  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  Aug.  8, 1767.  He  pur- 
sued his  preparatory  studies  in  Gettysburg;  graduated 
at  Dickinson  College  in  1795;  studied  theology  private- 
ly; was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Car- 
lisle Oct.  4,  1797,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor 
of  the  united  congregations  of  Derry  and  Paxton,  Oct. 
2,  1799.  In  April,  1802,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  Big  Spring,  where  he  continued  to  labor 
for  twenty-seven  years,  during  which  period,  as  appears 
from  his  church  register,  he  admitted  to  communion 
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four  hundred  and  twenty -six  persons.  In  April,  1829, 
on  account  of  bodily  infirmities,  he  resigned  his  charge, 
but  continued  to  preach  as  his  health  permitted  and  o[> 
portunity  oifered  until  his  death,  Aug.  21,  1838.  Ur. 
Williams  was  a  man  of  vigorous  and  comprehensive 
mind,  learned  and  able  in  his  profession ;  as  a  preacher, 
sound,  evangelical,  and  instructive.  His  only  publica- 
tion, besides  occasional  contributions  to  periodicals,  was 
a  Sermon  on  the  Sinner's  fiKihili/i/.  See  Sprague,  ^1  nnals 
of  the  Ame?:  Pulpit,  iv,  18(5;  Nevin,  Churches  of  the 
Valley ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  B lit.  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Williams,  N,athan,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, son  of  Stephen  Williams,  D.D.,  of  Longmeadow, 
Mass.,  was  born  Oct.  28,  1 735.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1755;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Tolland,  Conn.,  Ajiril  30,  17G0;  from  1788  to  1808  was  a 
member  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College,  and  died 
April  25,  1829.  He  published,  .i  Dialogue  on  Christian 
Baptism  and  Discipline  (2d  ed.  1792).  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  i,  287. 

■Williams,  Peter,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
■was  born  during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  and 
became  archdeacon  of  Merioneth  in  1802.  He  published, 
A  Short  Vindication  of  the  Established  Church  (1803)  : — 
First  Book  of  Homer's  Iliad,  Tramlated  into  Blank  Veise 
(1806) : — Remarks  on  Britain  Iiulepenrlent  of  Commerce 
(1808)  : — and  Remarks  on  the  Recognition  of  Each  Other 
in  the  Future  State  (1809). 

Williams,  Philip,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman  of 
the  18th  century,  became  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1730,  and  was  rector  of  Starston  and  Bar- 
row. He  published  a  volume  of  Observations  (1733), 
some  controversial  works,  and  a  number  of  Sermons. 

Williams,  Robert,  was  one  of  the  earliest  Meth- 
odist ministers  in  America.  Previous  to  his  leaving 
England,  Mr.  Wesley  had  given  him  permission  to 
preach  under  the  direction  of  the  regular  ministers.  He 
first  labored  for  a  time  in  New  York  city.  Under  date 
of  Nov.  1, 1769,  Mr.  Pilmoor,  then  in  Philadelphia,  writes, 
"Robert  Williams  called,  on  his  way  from  New  York  to 
Maryland.  He  came  over  abfiut  business,  and  being  a 
local  preacher  in  England,  Mr.  Wesley  gave  him  a  li- 
cense to  preach  occasionally  under  the  direction  of  the 
regular  preachers."  He  afterwards  speaks  of  him  as 
"very  sincere  and  zealous."  Williams  spent  the  great- 
er part  of  his  time  in  Maryland,  where  he  was  instru- 
mental in  commencing  a  great  work.  In  1772  he  pass- 
ed south  into  Virginia,  where  his  labors  were  greatly 
blessed.  Early  in  1775  he  located,  and  Sept.  26,  1775, 
he  died.  Bishop  Asbury  says  of  him,  "  He  has  been  a 
very  useful,  laborious  man,  and  the  Lord  gave  him  many 
souls  to  his  ministry.  Perhaps  no  man  in  America  has 
ministered  to  awakening  so  many  souls  as  God  has 
awakened  bj'  him."  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  "  he 
was  the  first  travelling  preacher  in  America  that  mar- 
ried, located,  and  died."  See  Bangs,  Hist,  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  i,  73,  76,  89 ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism, 
8.  v.;  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  vii,  11. 

Williams,  Roger,  the  founder  of  the  colony  of 
Rhode  Island,  was  born  at  Conwyl  Cayo,  Wales,  in  1599. 
In  his  youth  he  went  to  London,  and  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Sir  Edward  Coke  by  his  sh<trt-hand  notes  of 
sermons  and  speeches  in  the  Star -Chamber,  and  was 
sent  by  him  to  Sutton's  Hospital  (now  the  Charter- 
house School)  in  1621.  On  April  30,  1624,  he  entered 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  an  exhibi- 
tion. According  to  some  authorities,  he  was  admit- 
ted to  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  Jan.  29,  1623, 
and  matriculated  pensioner  July  7,  1625,  graduating 
A.B.  in  Januar}',  1627.  He  studied  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
brew, French,  and  Dutch,  and  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England.  He  soon,  however,  became  an  extreme 
Puritan,  with  tendencies  towards  the  views  of  the 
Baptists,  who  were  rapidly  rising  in  England  at  that 


time.    To  avoid  the  persecution  then  rife  in  his  own 
country,  he  emigrated   to  New  England,  arriving  at 
Boston  Feb.  5,  1631,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Mary. 
He  refused  to  join  the  congregation  at  Boston,  because 
the  people  woidd  not  make  public  declaration  of  their 
repentance  for  having  been   in  communion  with  the 
Church  of  England.     He  therefore  went  to  Salem,  to 
become  the  assistant  to  pastor  Skelton ;  but  the  gen- 
eral court  remonstrated  against  his  settlement  there,  on 
account  of  his  attitude  towards  the  Boston  congrega- 
tion ;  and,  further,  that  he  "  had  declared  his  opinion 
that  the  magistrate  might  not  punish"  Sabbath-break- 
ing and  other  religious  offences,  as  belonging  to  the 
first  table  of  the  law.     His   ministry  at  Salem  was 
brief.    Before  the  close  of  the  summer,  persecution  drove 
him  to  Plymouth,  where  for  two  years  he  was  assistant 
to  the  pastor,  Kal|ih  Smith.     At  the  close  of  this  pe- 
riod he  was  invited  to  return  to  Salem  as  assistant  to 
Skelton,  and,  after  the  latter's  death,  became  pastor.    In 
a  short  time  he  had  very  generally  indoctrinated  the 
people  with  his  peculiar  views.     In   the  autumn  of 
1635  the  general  court  banished  him  from  the  colony, 
with  orders   to  depart  within  six  weeks,  because  he 
had  called  in  question  the  authority  of  magistrates  in 
respect  to  two  things — one  relating  to  the  right  of  the 
king  to  appropriate  and  grant  the  lands  of  the  Indians 
without  purchase,  and  the  other  to  the  right  of  the 
civil  power  to  impose  faith  and  worship.     On  the  first 
of  these  questions  he  had  written  a  paper  in  which 
he  defended  the  right  of  the  natives  to  the  soil ;  but 
on  the  interference  of  the  court  he  put  in   an  expla- 
nation, and  consented  to  the  burning  of  the  MS.  when 
they  were  somewhat  more  leniently  disposed  towards 
him.     But  on  the  other  question  he  reiterated  and  am- 
plified his  views;  and  when  oppressed  by  his  opponents, 
frankly  declared  his  opinion  that  the  magistrate  ought 
not  to  interfere  "  even  to  stop  a  church  from  apostasy 
and  heresy,"  and  that  the  office  of  civil  magistrate  "ex- 
tends only  to  the  bodies  and  goods  and  outward  estates 
of  man."    He  was  the  first  to  assert  fully  the  doctrine  of 
entire  liberty  of  conscience,  the  right  of  every  person  to 
worship  in  what  manner  he  pleased,  or  to  refrain  from 
public  worship  altogether  without  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  civil  magistrate.     In  reply  to  the  charges 
against  him,  and  in  defence  of  his  views,  he  published 
a  painphlet  entitled  ^fr.  Cotton's  Letter  Examined  and 
Answered  (printed  in  1644).     AYinter  being  at  hand, 
the  period  for  his  departure  was  extended  until  spring; 
but  he  persisted  in  preaching,  and  the  people  fiocked  to 
hear  him.     It  became  generally  understood  that  many 
had  decided  to  go  with  him  to  found  a  new  colony  not 
far  distant,  and  the  court  decided  to  send  him  at  once 
to  England,  regarding  him  as  a  dangerous  person  in 
the  colony.     A  small  vessel  was  despatched  to  Salem 
to  convey  him  away;  but  he  was  forewarned,  and  fled 
before  its  arrival.    Leaving- family  and  friends  in  mid- 
winter, he  was  "  for  fourteen  weeks  soreh'  tossed  in  a 
bitter  season,  not  knowing  what  bread  or  bed  did  mean." 
But  he  had  learned  the  Indian  language  while  at  Plym- 
outh, and  was  kindly  received  and  sheltered  by  the  sav- 
ages.    He  selected  a  site  for  his  new  colony  on  the 
shores  of  the  Narraganset;  and,  after  purchasing  lands 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Seekonk  River,  and  plant- 
ing his  corn,  he  learned  that  he  was  within  the  limits 
of  the  Plymouth  colony.    He  therefore  set  out,  with  five 
companions,  to  make  new  explorations.    They  proceed- 
ed in  a  canoe  to  the  spot  which  Williams  fixed  upon  as 
his  home.     He  said  that  he  had  "  made  covenant  of 
peaceable  neighborhood  with  all  the  sachems  and  na- 
tions round  about;"  "and  having,  of  a  sense  of  God's 
merciful  providence  "  to  them  in  their  distress,  called,  the 
place  Providence,  he  "desired  it  might  be  for  a  shelter 
for  persons  distressed  for  conscience."     Here  he  was 
joined  by  others  who  sympathized  with  his  opinions, 
and  even  people  from  England  flocked  thither  in  con- 
siderable numbers.     Roger  Williams  was  the  fomider, 
the  lawgiver,  and  the  minister  of  the  infant  colony,  but 
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he  did  not  aim  to  be  its  ruler.  His  purpose  was  to  found 
a  commonwealth  in  the  I'orm  of  a  imre  democracy,  wlierc 
the  will  of  the  majority  should  govern,  but  only  in  civil 
affairs,  leaving  matters  of  conscience  to  be  settled  be- 
tween the  individual  and  his  God.  The  original  con- 
stitution, which  all  were  required  to  sign,  was  in  these 
words :  "  We  whose  names  are  hereunder,  desirous  to  in- 
habit the  town  of  Providence,  do  promise  to  subject  our- 
selves, in  active  or  passive  obedience,  to  all  such  orders 
or  agreements  as  shall  be  made  for  the  public  good  of  the 
body,  in  an  orderly  way,  by  the  major  consent  of  the 
present  inhabitants,  masters  of  families,  incorporated  to- 
gether in  a  town  of  fellowship,  and  others  whom  they 
shall  admit  into  the  same,  only  in  civil  things."  With 
this  foundation  for  a  civil  government,  Williams  went  on 
to  organize  the  Church  in  accordance  with  his  own 
views.  Having  adopted  the  belief  in  baptism  of  adults  by 
innniTsiou  only,  he  was  baiitized  by  Ezekiel  HoUiman, 
a  lavnian,  in  JMarch,  1G39 ;  and  then  he  baptized  HoUi- 
man and  about  ten  others.  He  soon  entertained  doubts 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  proceeding,  and  early  with- 
drew from  the  Church  thus  organized.  The  colony 
remained  for  some  years  a  pure  democracy,  transacting 
its  business  in  town-meetings;  but  the  time  was  com- 
ing for  a  more  systematic  organization.  Accordingly, 
in  1643,  Williams  was  sent  to  England  to  procure  a 
charter.  He  was  treated  with  marked  respect  by  the 
Parliament,  and  a  charter  incorporating  the  settlers  on 
Narraganset  Bay,  with  "full  power  and  authority  to 
govern  themselves,"  was  granted.  Williams  returned 
the  following  year,  and  was  received  in  triumph  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Khode  Island.  On  his  voyage  to  Eng- 
land he  had  prepared  a  Key  to  the  Lungxiagex  of  Amer- 
ica, including  also  observations  on  the  manners,  habits, 
laws,  and  religion  of  the  Indian  tribes.  This  work  he 
published  in  London;  and  about  the  same  time  The 
lilomhj  Tenent  of  Persecution  fur  Otnse  of  Conscience 
Discussed  in  a  Conference  between  Truth  and  Peace 
(Lond.  1G44;  new  ed.  Providence,  18G7).  On  his  re- 
turn to  Rhode  Island,  he  refused  the  office  of  president 
of  the  colony;  but  when  the  rights  granted  by  the 
charter  were  about  to  be  infringed,  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land again  in  1651  to  secure  a  confirmation  of  the  rights 
of  the  colony,  and  was  entirely  successful.  While  in 
England  the  second  time  he  published  The  Bloudy 
Tenent  yet  More  Bloudy,  by  Cotton's  Endeavor  to  Wash 
it  White  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamhe,  etc.  (165"2) : — The 
llireliny  Ministry  None  of  Christ's ;  or,  A  Discourse 
Touchiny  the  Propayatiny  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
etc.  (eod.):  —  and  Ei-pei-iments  of /Spiritual  Life  and 
Health  and  their  Preservatives  (eod.).  He  also  en- 
gaged in  teaching  languages  bj'  the  conversational 
metliod,  and  thus  became  acquainted  with  John  Mil- 
ton, Oliver  Cromwell,  Sir  Henry  Yane.  and  other  per- 
sons of  eminence.  In  1654  he  returned  to  Khode  Island, 
and  was  elected  president  of  the  colony,  which  post  he 
held  two  years  and  a  half.  He  refused  to  persecute  the 
Quakers,  but  met  some  of  their  ablest  preachers  in  pub- 
lic debate;  and  in  1672  published  a  work  in  opposition 
to  the  sect  entitled  Georye  Fox  Diyyed  out  of  his  Bur- 
rows, or  an  Offer  of  Disputation  on  Fourteen  Proposalls, 
made  this  Last  Summer,  1672  (so  called),  unto  G.  Fox, 
then  Present  in  Rhode  L<ilund  in  Xew  Enyland,  etc. 
Ky  his  constant  friendship  with  the  Indians  he  was 
of  great  service  to  the  other  colonies ;  but  they  refused 
to  remove  their  ban,  or  to  admit  Rhode  Island  into 
their  league.  He  died  in  1683,  and  was  buried  in  his 
family  burying-ground,  near  the  spot  where  he  landed. 
Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Koger  Williams  have  l)een  writ- 
ten by  James  D.  Knowles  (  Boston,  1833 ),  William 
(iramraell  (ibid.  1846),  and  Komeo  Elton  (Lond. 
1852).  His  works  have  been  reprinted  by  the  Narra- 
gansett  Club  in  6  vols,  folio  (Providence,  1866-75). 
Among  the  works  not  already  named  is  Letters  from 
Royer  Williams  to  John  Winthmp,  and  John  Winthrop, 
Jr.,  Governor  of  Connecticut  (Boston,  1863).  A  tract 
by  Koger  Williaiaas,  recently  discovered,  is  in  the  John 


Carter  Brown  Library  at  Providence.  See  also  Dex- 
ter, .4.S  to  Royer  Williams  and  his  Banishment  from  the 
Massachusetts  Plantation,  icith  a  Few  Further  Words 
concerniny  the  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  Reliyious  Liberty 
( ibid.  1876 ) ;  and  Arnold,  History  of  Rhode  Island 
(vol.  i,  18(;0). 

Williams,  Rovrland,  D.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man, was  born  at  Ilalkin,  Flintshire,  Wales,  Aug.  16, 
1817.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1841;  was  chosen 
fellow,  and  in  1842  elected  tutor  of  his  college;  took  or- 
ders, and  became  identilied  with  the  reform  movement 
at  Cambridge  and  with  the  Broad  V'liurch  movement, 
which  was  headed  by  Arnold  and  iNlaurice;  became 
vice-principal  and  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Welsh 
Theological  College  of  St.  David's  at  Lampeter,  and 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Llandaff,  in  1850 ;  was  ap- 
pointed select  preacher  to  the  University  of  Cambridge 
in  1854;  became  vicar  of  Broad  Chalk,  Wiltshire,  in 
IS.'iO ;  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  famous  volume  of 
Essays  and  Reviews  (1860),  for  which  act  he  was  prose- 
cuted in  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  condemned  in  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  but  obtained  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  in 
February,  1864;  resigned  his  professorship  in  1862,  and 
thereafter  resided  at  his  vicarage  in  Broad  Chalk,  near 
Salisbury,  where  he  died  Jan.  18,  1870.  His  principal 
published  works  are.  Lays  from  the  Cimbric  Lyre: — Ac- 
count of  St.  David's  Colleye,  Lampeter: — Rational  God- 
liness (1855): — Christianity  and  Hinduism  (1856): — 
Christian  Freedom  in  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (1857) : 
—  The  Hebrew  Prophets  Translated  Afresh  (1868-71,  2 
vols.): — Bi'oad  Chalk  Sermoti-Essays  on  Nature,  Me- 
diation, Atonement,  and  Absolution  (1867): — Owen  Glen- 
dower,  a  Dramatic  Bioyraphy,  and  Other  Poeins  (1870) : 
— and  Psalms  and  Litanies  (1872),  edited  by  his  widow, 
who  also  published  his  Life  and  Letters  (1874). 

"Williams,  Solomon,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, son  of  the  Kev.  AVilliam  Williams,  of  Hatfield, 
Mass.,  was  born  June  4,  1700.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1719,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Dec.  5,  1722.  In  1746  he 
became  involved  in  a  controversy  on  the  nature  of  justi- 
fying faith  with  the  Kev.  Andrew  Croswell,  and  in  1751 
in  another  with  his  cousin,  the  elder  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, concerning  the  Christian  sacraments.  In  the 
extensive  re\nval  of  1740  he  showed  himself  a  decided 
friend  to  Whitetield,  whom  he  re])eatedly  welcomed  to 
his  pulpit.  He  died  F"eb.  29, 1776.  He  published.  Sub- 
stance of  Two  Discourses  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Death 
by  Drowniny  of  Mr.  John  Woodward  and  of  the  De- 
liverance of  Mr:  Samuel  Gray  (1741): — A  Vindication 
of  the  Gospel  Doctrine  of  Justif  cation  by  Faith  (1746), 
beiiiy  an  answer  to  the  Rev.  A  ndrew  CrosweU's  book,  "  On 
Justifying  Faith:" — The  Ti'ue  State  of  the  Question 
concei-ning  the  Qualifications  Necessary  to  Lavful  Com- 
munion in  the  Christian  Sacraments  (1751),  being  an  an- 
stver  to  the  Rev.  .lonathan  Edwards's  "  Humble  Inquiry," 
etc.: — and  several  occasional  t^ermons.  See  Sprague, 
A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  321. 

Williams,  Stephen  (1),  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  son  of  tlie  Kev.  .John  Williams  of  Deertield, 
Mass.,  was  born  ;\lay  14.  1693.  When  in  his  eleventh 
year,  he  was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians,  with  all  his 
father's  family  except  one  brother,  and  subjected  to 
great  suffering  on  the  journey  to  Canada.  Having 
been  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  family,  he  did  not 
meet  any  of  them  again  for  fourteen  months.  He  was 
released  at  Quebec  through  the  intercession  of  friends 
in  New  England,  and  arrived  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  21, 
1705,  nearly  twenty-one  months  from  the  beginning  of 
his  captivity.  In  1713  he  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  then  taught  school  at  Hadley  for  one  year. 
After  preaching  at  Longmeadow  for  about  two  years, 
he  was  ordained  there  Oct.  17,  1716.  During  three 
campaigns  he  served  as  chaplain  in  the  army:  at  Cape 
Breton,  in  1745,  under  Sir  William  Pepperell ;  went  to 
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Lake  George,  in  1755,  under  Sir  William  Johnson;  and 
in  the  year  following  was  under  (iencral  Winslow.  He 
was  an  important  agent  in  establisliing  the  mission  in 
1734;  among  the  Housatonic  Indians  in  Stockbridge. 
He  died  June  10,  1782.  His  only  publication  was  A 
Sermon  at  Ike  Ordination  of  .John  Keep  (  1772  ).  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.Pulpity'x,  28-1, 

"Williams,  Stephen  (2),  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, son  of  the  preceding,  and  father  of  the  Kev.  Stephen 
Williams  of  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H.,  was  born  at  Longmead- 
ow,  Mass.,  Jan.  26,  1722.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1741,  studied  theology  with  his  father,  was  ordained 
(irst  pastor  of  Woodstock  (West)  in  1747,  and  continued 
in  charge  until  his  death,  April  20,  1795.  He  was  a| 
good  classical  scholar,  a  practical  preacher,  and  much  j 
esteemed  by  his  people.  See  Cong.  Quar.  1801,  p.  355; 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Anier.  Pulpit,  i,  287. 

"Williams,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Durham,  England,  July 
G,  1811.  He  was  converted  in  1835,  graduated  at  Hox- 
ton  in  1840,  joined  the  British  Wesleyan  Conference, 
and  was  appointed  to  Glasgow.  Three  years  later  he 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  formed  a  close  friend- 
ship with  the  famous  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  from  thence  he 
removed  to  the  Stockport  North  Circuit,  where  he  pub- 
lished his  Defence  of  the  British  Wesleyan  Conference 
against  the  Fly-sheets  Vindicated.  In  1849  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Leeds  First  Circuit,  where  he  published 
his  Address  to  the  Methodist  societies.  In  1852  he  was 
appointed  to  City  Road,  London  (First  Circuit);  and  in 
1854  emigrated  to  America,  joined  the  Kock  Kiver  Con- 
ference, and  was  stationed  at  Indiana  Street  Church, 
Chicago,  where  he  continued  three  years.  Mr.  Will- 
iams was  transferred  in  1858  to  the  JMissouri  Confer- 
ence, and  was  appointed  pastor  of  Ebenezer  Church,  St. 
Louis.  On  the  death  of  the  president  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  at  Jefferson  City,  Mr.  Williams  was  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  Failing  health  in  1861  caused  him 
to  travel  East  for  its  restoration.  He  stopped  at  Sara- 
toga, and  there  died  the  same  year.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1862,  p.  5. 

"Williams,  "William,  called  the  "Watts  of  Wales," 
was  born  in  1717,  in  tlie  parish  of  Llanfair-ar-y-Bryn, 
Carmarthenshire,  Wales.  His  conversion  he  traced  to 
the  preaching  of  Howel  Harris.  He  left  the  Establish- 
ed Church  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  and  connected  him- 
self with  the  Methodists,  among  whom  he  was  recog- 
nised as  one  of  their  most  popular  preachers.  Gifted 
with  poetical  talents  of  a  high  order,  like  Charles  Wes- 
ley, he  consecrated  his  genius  to  the  cause  of  his  Mas- 
ter. He  published  the  following  works :  A  lleluia  (Bris- 
tol, 1745-47,  6  pts.)  : — The  Sea  of  Glass: — Visible  Fare- 
well:—  Welcome  to  Invisible  Thimjs : — and  An  Elegy  on 
Wkitefeld,  dedicated  to  the  countess  of  Huntingdon. 
His  death  occurred  in  1791.  Mr.  Williams  was  the 
author  of  the  hymn  "O'er  the  gloomy  hills  of  dark- 
ness," etc.  His  best-known  hymn — one  that  is  fouiid 
in  so  many  collections  of  hymns — is  that  commencing 
with  the  words  "Guide  me,  O  thou  great  .Jehovah." 
The  history  of  this  hymn  is  thus  given:  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon having  read  one  of  Williams's  books  with  much 
spiritual  satisfaction,  persuaded  him  to  pre])are  a  col- 
lection of  hymns,  to  be  called  the  Gloria  in  Ercelsis, 
for  especial  use  in  Mr.  Whitefield's  Orphans'  House  in 
America.  In  this  collection  appeared  the  original  stan- 
zas of  "Guide  me,  O  thou  great  Jehovah."  In  1774, 
two  years  after  its  publication  in  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis, 
It  was  republished  in  England  in  Mr.  Whitefield's  col- 
lections of  hymns.  Its  rendering  from  the  Welsh  into 
English  is  attributed  to  W.  Evans,  who  gives  a  trans- 
lation similar  to  that  found  in  the  present  collections 
of  hymns.  The  hymn  vvas  taken  up  by  the  Calvinist 
Metho<list9,  embodying,  as  it  did,  a  metrical  prayer  for 
God's  overcoming  strength  and  victorious  deliverance 
in  life's  hours  of  discipline  and  trial,  expressed  in  truly 
majestic  language,  in  harmony  with  a  firm  religious  re- 


liance and  trust,  and  a  lofty  experimental  faith.  It  im- 
mediately became  pojjular  among  all  denominations  of 
Christians,  holding  a  place  in  the  affections  of  the  Church 
with  Robinson's  "  Come,  thou  Fount  of  every  blessing." 
The  fourth  verse  is  usually  omitted: 

"Musing  on  my  habitiition, 
Musing  on  my  heavenly  home, 
Fills  my  heart  with  holy  longiug— 
Come,  Lord  Jesus,  quickly  come. 
Vanity  is  all  I  tee, 
Lord,  I  long  to  be  with  thee." 

See  Butterworth,  Story  of  the  Hymns,  p.  30-34.   (J.  C.  S.) 

"Williamson,  Isaac  Do-wd,  D.D.,  a  Universal- 
ist  clergyman,  was  born  at  Pomfret,  Vt.,  April  4,  1807. 
He  had  no  better  early  educational  advantages  than  a 
district  school,  and  learned  the  clothier's  trade  ;  but  force 
of  character  and  thirst  for  knowledge  made  amends  for 
lack  of  external  aid,  and  in  1827  we  find  him  preaching 
in  Springfield.  Subsequently  he  labored  as  supply  in 
Langdon,  N.  H. ;  as  pastor,  in  1828,  at  Jeffrey ;  in  1829 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  lived  seven  years,  and  pub- 
lished his  first  hook,  An  Argument  for  Christianity ;  re- 
moved to  Poughkeepsie  in  1837;  to  Baltimore  in  1839; 
to  New  Y'ork  city  in  1841 ;  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  three  years 
later;  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  two  years  later;  to  Lowell, 
Mass.,  in  1850;  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1851;  to  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  in  1853  ;  and  in  1856  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
spent  three  years.  He  died  in  Cincinnati,  Nov.  26, 
1876.  Dr.  Williamson  was  largely  engaged  during 
his  ministerial  career  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Gospel  Anchor,  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1830;  the  Religious 
Inquirer,  in  Hartford,  Conn. ;  the  Herald  and  Era,  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1852;  and  for  ten  years  was  connect- 
ed with  the  aS7(//-  in  the  West  as  joint  proprietor  and 
editor.  Besides  the  above-named  Argument  for  Chris- 
tianity, he  published  An  Exjwsition  and  Defence  of 
Universalism  (1840,  18mo) : — An  Examination  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment  (1847, 18mo) : — Sermons 
for  the  Times  and  People  (1849,  \8mo):— The  Phi- 
losophy of  Unirersalism,  or  Reasons  for  our  Faith 
(1866,  I'irao):  —  besides  other  valuable  works.  He 
was  essentially  a  pioneer,  emphatically  a  self-made 
man,  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  robust  intellect, 
and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Odd-fellows'  Society. 
He  was  logical,  sincere,  lucid,  ingenious,  and  magnetic. 
See  Universalist  Register,  1878,  p.  82. 

"Willibald,  St.,  an<l  first  bishop  of  Eichstadt,  was 
a  steadfast  supporter  of  Boniface  in  the  work  of  Chris- 
tianizing the  Germans.  He  was  born  about  A.D.  700, 
in  England,  of  noble  Saxon  parents;  and  in  his  third 
year,  during  a  severe  sickness,  was  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church.  In  his  fifth  year  abbot  Egbald,  of 
Waltheim,  undertook  his  education.  In  720  he  under- 
took a  pilgrimage  to  fjome,  in  company  with  his  father 
and  brother  (Wunnebald).  From  Rome  he  went,  accom- 
panied by  two  friends,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
which  extended  over  seven  years,  and  exposed  him  to 
many  dangers  and  adventurous  experiences.  On  his 
return  he  spent  ten  years  in  monastic  retirement  at 
Monte  Cassino  (729-739).  He  then  accompanied  a 
Spanish  priest  to  Rome,  and  there,  as  it  would  seem, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Boniface,  whose  kinsman  he 
was.  In  740  he  came  to  Germany,  and  entered  on  his 
apostolic  work  at  Eichstadt.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
consecrated  to  the  priesthood,  and  in  the  following  year 
(Oct.  21  or  22)  to  the  bishopric.  In  742  he  was  present, 
as  bishop  of  Eichstadt,  at  a  council  held  by  Carloman, 
duke  of  the  Eastern  F'ranks. 

But  little  is  known  as  respects  the  details  of  Willi- 
bald's  activity,  Descriptions  of  his  career  speak  in  gen- 
eral terms  of  the  eradication  of  heathenism,  the  subdu- 
ing of  the  soil,  the  maintenance  of  worship  at  stated 
times,  the  regular  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  convents,  under  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  in 
his  diocese.  His  brother  Wunnebald  and  his  sister 
Walpurgis  came  to  his  assistance,  as  did  other  mission- 
aries, and  he  was  thus  able  to  multiply  his  labors  and 
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extend  their  area.  In  7G5  he  attended  a  synod  at  At- 
tigiiy.  held  by  lV|)in.  lie  attained  to  a  great  age,  and 
outlived  most  of  the  pupils  and  companions  of  Boniface. 
Reports  of  the  llth  century  tix  the  date  of  his  death  on 
July  7,  781 ;  but  a  donation  to  Fulda,  from  his  hand,  is 
dated  78G ;  and  it  might  accordingly  be  more  nearly 
correct  to  suppose  that  he  died  in  78(5  or  787. 

The  principal  source  for  Willibald's  life  is  the  Vila 
Wil/ibiilili,  also  entitled  ilodaporicum,  written  by  a  nun 
of  Ileidenheim,  Avho  terms  herself  his  kinswoman,  and 
states  that  she  obtained  many  of  the  facts  she  records 
from  his  own  lips.  This  Vita  was  copied  in  Canisius, 
Lcct.  A  ntiq.  Ill,  i,  105 ;  Bollandus,  A  eta  SS.  July,  ii,  301 ; 
Mabillon,  .1  eta  ^SS.  /)'<-«.  iii.  2,  117;  and  in  Falckenstein, 
Cod.  Diplom.  Xordt/ar.  p.  44.5.  A  second  Life  is  copied 
in  Canisius,  tit  sup.  p.  117;  Bollandus,  p.  512;  and  Ma- 
billon, p.  383 ;  which,  however,  is  merely  an  abridgment 
of  the  first.  A  third  LiJ'f,  which,  for  no  special  reason, 
is  usually  ascribed  to  bishop  Reginald  (died  989),  is 
given  by  Canisius  alone.  Abbot  Adelbert,  of  Heiden- 
lieim,  furnished  a  brief  biography  of  Willibald,  in  con- 
nection with  a  historical  sketch  of  his  monastery,  in 
the  12th  century;  and  another  was  drawn  up  by  bish- 
op Philip  of  Eichstiidt  in  the  14th  century,  both  of  which 
were  published  in  Gretser,  DeDivis  Tutelaribus  (Ingolst. 
Uil7).  See  Rettberg,  Kirchengesck.  Deutschl.  ii,  348  sq. ; 
Wright,  ij'io^'.  Bi-it.  Literaria  (Anglo-Saxon  Period), 
p  335 ;  Herzog,  Real-Evci/klop.  s.  v 

Willibrod  (or  Willibrord).  See  "Wilbrord,  St. 

"Willis,  Henry,  one  of  the  early  Methodist  preach- 
ers in  America,  was  a  native  of  Virginia.  He  entered 
the  ministry  in  1779,  and  was  one  of  the  most  domi- 
nant spirits  of  the  times,  energizing,  by  his'irrepressible 
ardor,  the  work  of  the  Church  throughout  two  thirds  of 
its  territory.  He  labored  mightily  for  the  West,  as  if 
conscious  of  its  prospective  importance  in  the  State  and 
the  Church.  He  lilled  the  following  stations:  Roanoke, 
1779;  Mecklenburg,  1780;  Talbot,  1781;  Dorchester, 
1782 ;  New  Hope,  1783 ;  Holston,  1784.  In  1785  he  was 
in  charge  as  presiding  elder  of  a  district,  comprehending 
most  of  North  Carolina;  1786,  Charleston,  S.  C;  1787, 
New  York  city;  1788,  presiding  elder  of  New  York  Dis- 
trict; 1789,  of  a  district  which  extended  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Redstone  and  Pittsburgh;  1790,  located ;  1791- 
95,  supernumerary  in  Philadelphia;  1796,  he  reappears 
in  Baltimore  with  John  Haggerty,  Nelson  Reed,  and 
other  worthies.  Here  he  seems  to  have  remained  till 
1800,  when  he  became  a  supernumerary,  doing  what  ser- 
vice he  could — mostly  on  the  Frederick  Circuit,  near  his 
home — till  his  death,  in  1808,  near  Strawbridge's  old 
church  on  Pipe  Creek.  Mr.  Willis  was  naturally  of  a 
strong  mind,  and  this  he  had  diligently  improved.  Quin, 
who  knew  him  in  the  Redstone  country,  describes  him 
as  about  "six  feet  in  stature,  slender,  a  good  English 
scholar,  well  read,  an  eloquent  man,  mighty  in  the  Script- 
ures, and  a  most  profound  and  powerful  reasoner.  He 
became  feeble  in  the  prime  of  life,  retired  from  the  itin- 
erant field,  married,  and  settled  on  a  farm  near  Freder- 
ick County,  Md.  The  Baltimore  Conference  sat  in  his 
parlor  in  April,  1801."  He  was  the  most  endeared  to 
Asbury  of  all  the  itinerants  of  that  day.  See  Minutes 
of  Conferences,  1808,  p.  157;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the  j\f. 
E.  Church,  ii.  51-53,  134,  298,  347 ;  iii,  17,  287 ;  iv,  240  ; 
Bangs,  Hist,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  i,  225 ;  ii,  254.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Willis,  Michael,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
.Scotch  Presbyterian  Free  Church,  was  born  in  Scotland 
in  1798.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  Ren- 
tield  Presbyterian  Free  Church,  Glasgow,  and  labored 
with  great  success  and  usefulness  for  twenty-five  j'ears. 
In  1847  he  received  a  call  from  Canada  West  to  the 
j)residency  and  professorship  of  theology  in  Knox  Col- 
lege, Toronto.  He  was  well  known  lo  English  Presby- 
terians, and  took  a  great  interest  in  everything  pertain- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  the  Church.  In  some  respects  he 
was  peculiar,  was  regarded  as  very  eccentric,  and  was 
noted  for  his  pungent  remarks  on   the  preachers   to 


'  whom  he  chanced  to  listen.  Though  pointed,  his  criti- 
cisms were  not  bitter  or  intended  to  wound.  Fifty-seven 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  preaching  and  teaching. 
He  died  at  Aberlour,  Scotland,  in  September,  1879.  Dr. 
Willis  published  a  Funeral  Sermon,  on  his  father: — A 
Discourse  on  Popery  (1829): — A  Defence  of  Church  Es- 
tablishments (1833) : — A  Biography  of  Two  Brothers: — 
besides  several  Pamphlets.  See  Morgan,  Celebrated  Ca- 
nadians (Quebec,  1862,  8vo),  p.  465.   "(W.  P.  S.) 

Willis,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  English  bishop,  was 
born  in  1663.  He  became  |)rebendary  of  Westminster 
in  1695;  prebendary  and  dean  of  Lincoln  in  1701  ;  bish- 
op of  (iloucester  Jan.  16,  1714;  bishop  of  Salisbury  in 
1721;  bishop  of  Winchester  in  1723;  and  died  in  1734. 
He  was  the  author  of.  The  Occasional  Paper,  in  Eight 
Paits  (1697): — Spieech  in  the  Hovse  of  Lords  on  the  Bill 
against  Francis  {late),  Bishop  of  Rochester  (1723)  : — : 
and  a  number  of  single  Sermons. 

Willis,  Robert,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  an  English  clergy- 
man and  scientist,  was  born  in  London  in  1800.  He 
graduated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  in  1826,  and 
gained  a  fellowship,  which  he  subsequent!)'  vacated ; 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England;  was  early  dis- 
tinguished for  his  researches  in  physical  science,  partic- 
ularly acoustics  and  the  physics  of  oral  language,  the 
philosophy  of  mechanism  and  machinery,  and  the  math- 
ematical and  mechanical  philosophy  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture;  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  April  22, 
1830;  was  appointed  Jacksonian  professor  of  natural 
and  experimental  philosophy  at  Cambridge  in  1837; 
made  a  tour  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  for  the  study 
of  architecture  in  1832-33 ;  and  became  a  profound  ar- 
chitectural historian.  He  was  a  member  of  many  sci- 
I  entific  associations,  before  which  he  delivered  many 
'  addresses;  invented  several  philosophical  instruments; 
and  died  at  Cambridge,  Feb.  28, 187.5.  As  a  lecturer  in 
his  own  department  he  was  unrivalled.  He  was  the 
author  of  numerous  works  on  scientific  subjects,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned,  Remai-Jcs  on  the  Architecture 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  Especially  of  Italy  (1835)  : — Report 
of  a  Suivey  of  the  Dilupidated  Portions  of  Hereford 
Cathedral  in  the  Year  1841: — Principles  of  Mechanism 
for  Students  (1841): — Architectural  History  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral  (1845)  : — Architectural  History  of  Win- 
chester Cathedrcd  (eod.)  : — A  rchitectural  History  of  York 
Cathedral  (1846)  -.—Architectural  History  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  (1849)  : — and  -4  irhi- 
tectural  History  of  Glastonbury  Abbey  (1866). 

Willis,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman  of 
the  17th  century.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge;  became  minister  of  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  in  Surrey,  about  1667;  and  died  in  1692.  He 
published.  The  Key  to  Knoicledge : — and  several  single 
Sermons  (1659-76). 

Williston,  Seth,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Suffield,  Conn.,  April  4,  1770.  He  studied 
at  Dartmouth  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1791. 
Having  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  Oct.  7, 1794,  and  was  afterwards 
employed  for  some  months  in  supplying,  temporarily, 
several  churches  in  Connecticut.  After  several  years 
spent  as  a  missionary  in  Vermont  and  New  York,  he 
was  finally,  in  1803,  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Lisle,  N.  Y.,  which  he  had,  however,  supplied  for  the 
preceding  three  or  four  years.  Having  in  July,  1810, 
become  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Durham, 
he  remained  there  eighteen  years,  when  he  received  a 
dismission,  at  his  own  request,  Dec.  22,  1828;  and  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  his  life  he  preached  at  various  places, 
chiefly  in  New  York  state.  After  a  life  remarka- 
ble for  earnestness  and  activitv,  he  died  at  (Juilford 
Centre,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y..  March  2,  1851.  Dr.  Wil- 
liston published  the  following  volumes:  An  Address 
to  Parents  (1799): — Sermons  on  Doctrinal  and  Ea-peri- 
mental  Religion  (1813): — A  Vindication  of  Some  of  the 
Most  Essential  Doctrines  of  the  Reformation  (1817): — 
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Sermons  on  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  etc. 
(1823)  :— jSf ;7«o«s  Adapted  to  Revivals  (1828): — 
Harmony  of  Divine  Truth  (1836): — Discoiases  on 
the  Temptations  of  Christ  (1837) : — Christ's  King- 
dom Not  of  this  World  (1843),  three  discourses  :— 
Lectures  on  the  Moral  Imperfection  of  Christians 
(1846):  —  Millennial  Discourses  (1848): — and  a 
number  oi  Pamphlets.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
A  mer.  Puljnt,  iv,  141. 

Willow  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  of  the 
two  following  Heb.  words: 

1.  3*13?,  ereb  (only  in  the  plur.  d'1315',  Sept.  Itm, 
ayi'Of;),  is  apparently  a  generic  term  for  the  willow, 
like  the  Arabic  ffhai-ab.  Willows  are  mentioned  in 
Lev.  xxiii,  40,  among  the  trees  whose  branches  were 
to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  booths  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles;  in  Job  xl,  22,  as  a  tree  which  gave 
shade  to  Behemoth  ("the  hippopotamus");  in  Isa. 
xliv,  4,  where  it  is  said  that  Israel's  offspring  should 
spring  up  '•  as  willows  bv  the  watercourses;"  in  the 
Psalm  (cxxxvii,  2)  which  so  beautifully  represents 
Israel's  sorrow  during  the  time  of  the  Captivity  in 
Babjion — "  AVe  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows 
in  the  midst  thereof."  With  respect  to  the  tree  \ 
upon  which  the  captive  Israelites  hung  their  harps, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  weeping  willow 
(Salix  Babylonica)  is  intended.  This  tree  grows 
abundantly  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  in  other 
parts  of  Asia  as  in  Palestine  (Strand,  Flora  Palcest, 
No.  556),  and  also  in  North  Africa.  Bochart  has 
endeavored  to  show  {Phaleg,  I,  viii)  that  the  same 
country  is  spoken  of,  in  Isa.  xv,  7,  as  "  the  Valley  of 
Willows."  This,  however,  is  very  doubtful.  Sprengel 
{Hist.  Rei  Herb,  i,  18,  270)  seems  to  restrict  the  ereb  to 
the  Salix  Babylonica  ;  but  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt 
that  the  term  is  generic,  and  includes  other  species  of 
the  large  family  of  Salices,  which  is  probably  well  repre- 
sented in  Palestine  and  other  Bible  lands,  such  as  the  Sa- 
lix alba,  S.  viminalis  (osier),  S.  ^'Er/yptiaca,  which  latter 
plant,  however,  Sprengel  identifies  with  the  safsdf  of 
Abul'fadli,  cited  by  Celsius  (Hierob.  ii,  108);  but  this 
latter  word  is  probably  the  same  as — 

2.  nS^iS^,  tsuphtsaphdh,  which  occurs  only  in  Ezek. 
xvii,  5,  "  He  took  also  of  the  seed  of  the  land,  and  plant- 
ed it  in  a  fruitful  field  ;  he  placed  it  5y  great  waters,  and 
set  it  as  a  willow-tree,"  Celsius,  however,  thinks  that  the 


Salix  J^gyptiaca. 


Weepmg  Wdlow  (Salix  Bahjlomca). 


word  means  locus  planus,  planities,  although  he  at  the 
same  time  gives  all  the  evidence  for  the  willow.  First, 
the  rabbins  consider  it  to  mean  a  tree,  "et  qiiidera 
salix  ,•"  R.  Ben  Melech  says  it  is  "  species  salicis,  Arabi- 
bus  tziphtzaph  dicta;"  while  "Avicenna  hoc  tit.  dicit 
tziphtzaph  esse  cliiluf"  Travellers  also  give  us  sim- 
ilar information.  Thus  Paul  Lucas:  "Les  Arabes  le 
nomment  sofsaf  qui  signifie  en  Arabe  saule."  Rau- 
wolf  (Travels,  i,  9),  speaking  of  the  plants  he  found 
near  Aleppo,  remarks,  "  Tliere  is  also  a  peculiar  sort  of 
willow -trees  called  safsaf,  etc.;  the  stems  and  twigs 
are  long,  thin,  weak,  and  of  a  pale -yellow  color;  on 
their  twigs  here  and  there  are  shoots  of  a  span  long, 
like  unto  the  Cypriotish  wild  tig-trees,  which  put  forth 
in  the  spring  tender  and  woolly  flowers  like  unto  the 
blossoms  of  the  poplar-tree,  only  they  are  of  a  more  dry- 
ing quality,  of  a  pale  color,  and  a  fragrant  smell.  The 
inhabitants  pull  of  these  great  quantities,  and  distil  a 
very  precious  and  sweet  water  out  of  them."  This 
practice  is  still  continued  in  Eastern  countries  as  far 
as  Northern  India,  and  was,  and  probablj'  still  is,  well 
known  in  Egypt.  Hasselquist  (Trav.  p.  499),  under 
the  name  of  calaf  apparentlj'  speaks  of  the  same  tree; 
and  Forskal  (Descript.  Plant,  p.  Ixxvi)  identities  it  with 
the  Salix  ^Eyyptiaca,  while  he  considers  the  safsaf  to 
be  the  S.  Babylonica. 

Various  uses  were  no  doubt  made  of  willows  by  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  although  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  definite  allusion  to  them.  The  Egyptians  used 
"flat  baskets  of  wickerwork,  similar  to  those  made  in 
Cairo  at  the  present  day"  (y^'ilkmson,  Anc.  Kf/ypt.\, 
43).  Herodotus  (i.  194)  speaks  of  boats  at  Babylon 
whose  framework  was  of  willow ;  such  coracle-shaped 
boats  are  represented  in  the  Nineveh  sculptures  (see 
Rawlinson,  Ilerod.  i,  268). 

Of  Biblical  willows  by  far  the  most  interesting  is  the 
weeping  willow,  or  Avillow  of  Babj'lon  {S.  Babylonica'). 
With  its  long  lanceolate,  finely  serrated,  and  pointed 
leaves,  with  its  smooth,  slender,  purplish,  drooping 
branches,  it  has  in  all  modem  times  been  the  symbol 
of  sorrow.  Before  the  Babylonian  Captivity  the  wil- 
low was  always  associated  with  feelings  of  joyful  pros- 
perity. "  It  is  remarkable,"  as  Mr.  .Johns  (Foi-est  Trees 
of  Britain,  ii,  240)  truly  says,  "for  having  been  in  dif- 
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Brauch  of  the  Weepiug  Willow. 


ferent  ages  emblematical  of  two  directly  opposite  feel- 
ings— at  one  time  being  associated  with  the  palm,  at 
another  with  the  cypress."  After  the  Captivity,  how- 
ever, this  tree  became  the  emblem  of  sorrow,  and  is  fre- 
quently thus  alluded  to  in  the  poetry  of  our  own  coun- 
try ;  and  "  there  can  be  no  doubt,"  as  Mr.  Johns  contin- 
ues, "  that  the  dedication  of  the  tree  to  sorrow  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  pathetic  passage  in  the  Psalms."  "  The 
children  of  Israel,"  says  lady  Callcott  (^Scriptvre  Her- 
bal, p.  533),  "still  present  willows  annually  in  their  syn- 
agogues, bound  up  with  palm  and  myrtle,  and  accom- 
panied with  a  citron." 

Wills.  The  subject  of  testamentary  disposition  is, 
of  course,  intimately  connected  with  that  of  inheritance, 
and  little  need  be  added  here  to  what  will  be  found 
there.  See  Heir.  Under  a  system  of  close  inherit- 
ance like  that  of  the  Jews,  the  scope  for  bequest  in  re- 
spect of  land  was  limited  by  the  right  of  redemption 
and  general  re-entry  in  the  Jubilee  year.  See  Jubilke; 
Vow.  But  the  law  does  not  forbid  bequests  bj'  will 
of  such  limited  interest  in  land  as  was  consistent  with 
those  rights.  The  case  of  houses  in  walled  towns  was 
different,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  must,  in 
fact,  have  frequently  been  bequeathed  by  will  (Lev. 
XXV,  .30).  Two  instances  are  recorded  in  the  Old  Test., 
under  the  law,  of  testamentary  disposition — 1.  Effected 
in  the  case  of  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xvii,  23);  2.  Recom- 
mended in  the  case  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xx,  1 ;  Isa. 
xxxviii,  1);  and  it  may  be  remarked  in  both  that  the 
word  "set  in  order"  (M^iJ;  Sept.  tvTtWofiai ;  Vulg.  dig- 
pono.  «^XJ^  in  Kabbinic  is  a  will.  See  Gesen.  The- 
saur.  p.  1155),  marg.  "give  charge  concerning,"  agrees 
with  the  Arabic  word  "command,"  which  also  means 
"  make  a  will"  (jNIichaelis,  Ldicx  of  Moses,  art.  80).  Va- 
rious directions  concerning  wills  will  be  found  in  the 
Mishna,  which  imply  disposition  of  land  {Baba  Bathr. 
viii,  6,  7). — Smith.     See  Tkstajient.  , 

"Willson,  James  McLeod,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Presbyterian  divine,  and  sou  of  the  distinguished  di- 
vine Hev.  James  K.  Willson,  D.D.,  was  born  at  the 
Forks  of  Yougb,  near  Eli/abeth,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa., 
Nov.  17,  1809.     From  childhood  he  Avas  apt  in  the  ac- 


quisition of  learning,  and  diligent  in  his  studies.  His 
preparatory  education  was  prosecuted  under  his  father's 
instruction.  "  So  thorough  had  been  his  previous  train- 
ing, and  so  advanced  his  scholarship,  that  on  entering 
college  he  took  high  rank  at  once  in  the  senior  class." 
He  graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in 
1829;  then  spent  some  years  in  teaching,  first  in  an 
academy  at  Belair,  Md.,  then  at  the  village  of  Scho- 
dack,  N.  Y.,  and  lastly  as  principal  of  the  High-school 
in  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  studied  theology  until  1834,  when  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  then  Southern  Presbytgrj^ ; 
and  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  a  church  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Nov.  27, 1834.  where  he  labored  with  great 
success  until  1862.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Synod  to  a  professorship  in  the  Theological  Seminary, 
Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  a  position  for  which  he  was  emi- 
nently qualified,  and  which  he  filled  with  great  industry 
and  zeal  for  three  successive  sessions,  while  still  retaining 
his  pastoral  relation  to  his  congregation.  In  1862,  his 
pastoral  relation  was  dissolved,  and  he  removed  to  Alle- 
gheny, where  he  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
professorship,  imtil  the  day  of  his  death,  Aug.  31,  1866. 
Coincident  with  his  pastoral  and  professional  duties,  he 
performed  an  amount  of  other  work  equal  to  the  whole 
power  of  a  man  of  ordinary  gifts.  For  more  than  seven- 
teen years  he  was  sole  editor  of  the  Covenanter,  an  abl}' 
conducted  and  eflicient  monthly,  and  co-editor  with  Dr. 
Thomas  SprouU  for  four  years  more  after  its  union  with 
the  Refoimed  Presbyterian.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
several  treatises,  viz.,  The  Deacon  (1840): — Bible  Mag- 
istraoj:  —  Civil  G oi'e7-nment. ■ —  aho  a  little  treatise  on 
Psalmody.  Dr.  Willson  was  a  diligent,  kind,  and  faith- 
ful pastor;  a  plain,  logical,  and  eminently  instructive 
preacher;  a  successful  editor  and  author;  a  distinguish- 
ed theological  professor.  His  controversial  powers  were 
of  a  high  order;  his  knowledge  of  liistorv  was  both  ex- 
tensive and  accurate.  In  the  Theological  Seminary  he 
was  in  his  element.  He  was  an  "  Israelite  indeed,  in 
whom  was  no  guile."  His  whole  life  gave  evidence  of 
this.  See  Wilson,  Pi-esb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1867,  p.  387. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Willson,  James  Renwick,  D.D.,  one  of  the 
most  learned,  able,  and  eloquent  divines  of  the  Reform- 
ed Presbyterian  Church  in  his  day,  was  born  near  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  April  9, 1780.  He  early  gave  indications  of 
great  mental  abilify,  and,  when  only  twelve  years  of  age, 
was  well  known  as  an  eager  student  of  theology.  He 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  with  first  honors,  in 
1806;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1807;  and  was  principal 
of  Bedford,  Pa.,  1806-16,  and  of  a  classical  school  in  Phila- 
delphia for  two  and  a  half  years.  His  labors  as  a  teacher 
were  highly  successful,  some  of  the  most  prominent  gen- 
tlemen of  the  country  having  been  trained  by  him.  In 
1817  he  became  pastor  of  the  congregations  of  Newburgh 
and  Coldenham,  N.  Y.  At  that  time  Newburgh  was  noto- 
rious for  its  infidelity ;  but  his  advent  was  a  new  sera  in 
the  village.  The  town  collected  to  hear  him;  it  was 
gradually  reformed,  and  the  oldest  inhabitants  still  as- 
cribe very  much  to  his  sermons.  In  1823  the  congre- 
gation of  Coldenham  asked  and  received  all  his  services 
until  1830,  when  he  removed  to  Albany,  as  pastor  of  a 
church  there.  As  early  as  1820  lie  began  educating 
young  men  for  the  ministry;  in  1822  he  began  to  edit 
the  Evangelical  Witness,  a  monthly  magazine,  the  first 
ever  published  by  a  Covenanter  as  a  distinctive  denom- 
inational magazine:  it  was  discontinued  in  1826.  He 
afterwards  commenced  and  continued  for  two  years  The 
Christian  Statesman,  a  small  paper,  8vo,  of  eight  pages. 
In  1831,  about  the  time  when  the  abolition  movement 
began,  and  also  a  movement  within  the  liefcirmed  Pres- 
byterian Church  respecting  certain  national  jirivileges, 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  all  this  conflict,  and  from  its 
earlier  appearance  had  begun  the  publication  of  The 
Albany  Quarterly.  From  1840  until  1845  he  was  senior 
professor  in  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Seminary,  Al- 
legheny, Pa.;  from  184,5,  when  the  Seminary  was  re- 
moved to  Cincinnati,  0.,  he  was  sole  professor  until 
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1851,  when,  owing  to  ill-health,  he  retired  with  the  title 
of  emeritus  professor.  He  died  Sept.  29,  1853.  Dr. 
VVillson,  in  intellectual  reach,  and  comprehension  and 
acuteness,  ranked  among  the  first  of  men.  He  had  a 
wide-spread  reputation  as  an  eloquent  preacher.  There 
were  moments  when  he  was  overwhelming  in  the  maj- 
esty of  his  descriptions  and  in  the  awful  character  of  his 
denunciations.  He  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  prayer ; 
faithful  to  his  convictions;  a  man  of  unwavering  integ- 
rity. He  published,  A  Historical  Sketch  of  Opinions  on 
the-  Atonement,  etc.  (1817): — Alphabetical  Writing  and 
Printing  (1826): — Prince  Messiah's  Claim  to  Dominion, 
etc.  (Albany,  1832,  8vo)  :— TAe  Written  Law  (1840)  :— 
also  a  number  of  occasional  sermons,  addresses,  etc.  See 
Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  18G6,  p.  293;  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.;  Sprague,  An- 
nals of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ix,  40.     (J.  L.  S.) 

"Willyniott,  Williaji,  LL.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man, was  born  at  Royston  about  1675.  He  was  ad- 
mitted a  scholar  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1692; 
became  usher  at  Eton;  was  tutor  in  King's  College; 
became  rector  of  Milton  in  1735;  and  died  in  1737.  He 
published  numerous  school-books,  and  Collection  of  De- 
votions for  the  Altar,  etc.  (1720).  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Diet.  s.  V. 

"Wilmer,  William  H.,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  born  in  Kent  County,  Md.,  Oct. 
29,  1782.  He  graduated  at  Washington  College,  Md., 
and  immediately  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  but 
eventually  abandoned  them  to  study  theology.  In  1808 
he  was  ordained,  and  then  appointed  to  Chester  Parish, 
Md.  Tlie  convention  of  the  diocese  named  him  one 
of  the  standing  committee  in  1811.  The  following 
year  he  received  a  call  to  St.  Paul's  Church,  Alexandria, 
Va.,  and,  after  his  removal  to  this  charge,  became  one 
of  the  standing  committee  of  the  diocese  of  Virginia. 
He  was  one  of  the  originators  in  1818  of  the  Education 
Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  designed  to  aid 
theological  students  at  the  seminary  in  Fairfax  County. 
Until  his  removal  from  Alexandria  he  was  president  of 
this  association.  When  St.  .John's  Church  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  was  erected  in  1816  he  was  chosen  its  first 
minister,  but  did  not  accept  the  office,  though  he  sup- 
plied the  Church  until  a  rector  was  secured.  Of  the 
Washington  Theological  Repertory,  a  periodical  begun 
in  1819,  he  was  one  of  the  editors  until  1826.  After  re- 
moving to  Virginia,  until  the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  a 
delegate  of  every  general  convention ;  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  in  1820, 
1821,  1823,  and  1826.  When  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  Virginia  opened  its  sessions  in  Alexandria  in  1823, 
he  became  professor  of  systematic  theology,  ecclesi- 
astical history,  and  church  polity.  In  the  spring  of 
1826  he  was  chosen  assistant  rector  to  bishop  Moore,  in 
the  Monumental  Church  at  Richmond,  Va.,  but  was  in- 
duced by  the  friends  of  the  seminary  to  decline  the  call. 
A  few  months  after,  however,  he  was  elected  president 
of  William  and  Mary  College,  an<l  rector  of  the  Church 
at  Williamsburg.  Before  the  expiration  of  a  year  from 
the  time  of  his  entrance  upon  these  duties  he  died  there 
July  24,  1827.  His  preaching  was  characterized  by 
great  simplicity ;  and  although  his  manner  was  not  con- 
sidered oratorical,  it  was  fervent.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals 
of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  v,  515. 

■Wilna,  Elijah,  also  called  the  Pious  (l^Onrt),  was 
born  in  1720  at  Selz,  near  Brisk,  in  Poland.  His  natu- 
ral endowments  were  so  extraordinary  that  when  eleven 
years  of  age  he  was  not  only  a  thorough  Hebraist,  but 
unravelled  the  mysteries  of  the  Cabala,  and  was  master 
of  astronomy,  geometr}',  grammar,  etc.;  and  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  (1733)  was  appealed  to  as  a  great  authority 
and  teacher.  In  addition  to  his  marvellous  native  pow- 
ers, he  possessed  a  real  love  of  learning  and  great  assi- 
duity, as  well  as  an  independent  fortune,  and  lived  till 
1797.  Like  Mendelssohn  and  Wessely,  Wilna  was  labor- 
ing to  produce  a  reformation  in  Poland  with  the  special 


purpose  to  check  the  mischief  wrought  in  the  Jewish 
community  by  the  Chasidim,  who  at  his,  time  had  be- 
come verj'  powerful.  Wilna's  writings  are  very  numer- 
ous. Up  to  the  year  1760  he  had  written  the  prodigious 
number  of  sixty  volumes,  of  which  fifty-four  appeared 
between  1802  and  1854.  We  mention  the  following : 
Commentary  on  the  Order  Zeraim  (Lemberg,  1797,  aixl 
often;  last  ed.  Stettin,  1860) : — Commentary  on  the  Order 
Toharoth  (Briinn,  1802,  and  often  ;  last  ed.  Stettin,  1860)  : 
— Text-critical  Glosses  on  the  Mechilta  (Wilna,  1844)  : — 
Critical  Notes  on  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Vienna,  1807, 
and  often): — Critical  Notes  on  the  Pirke  de  R.  Elieser 
(\Varsa^v,  iSb'i')  •.^Critical  Notes  on  the  Pesikta  (Bres- 
lau,  1831): — Scholia  to  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Seder 
Olam  (Wilna,  1845) : — Glosses  on  the  Thirty-tivo  Uer- 
meneutical  Rules  of  R.Jose  (Sklow,  1803) : — The  Mantle 
of  Elijah,  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  (first  printed 
in  the  Pentateuch  edition  published  at  Dobrowna,  1804, 
and  again  at  Halberstadt,  1859-60)  : — A  Commentary  on 
Isa.i-xii  and  Habukhik  (Wilna,  1820;  2d  ed.  ibid.  1843, 
edited  and  supplemented  by  his  grandson  Jacob  Moses 
of  Slonim) : — A  Commentary  on  Jonah  (ibid.  1800)  : — A 
Commentary  on  Proverbs  (Sklow,  1798,  and  often) : — A 
Commentary  on  Job  i-vi  (Warsaw,  1854)  : — A  Commenta- 
ry on  the  Song  of  Songs  (Prague,  1811;  Warsaw,  1842) : — 
A  Commentary  on  the  Chronicles  (Wilna,  1820;  2d  ed. 
ibid.  1843) : — A  Commentary  on  the  Book  Jezira  {GxoAno, 
1806) : — .4  Commentary  on  the  Zohar  (Wilna,  1810) : — 
A  Hebrew  Grammar  (ibid.  1833): — A  Topographical 
Description  of  Palestine,  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Solomonic 
Temple  (Sklow,  1802,  and  often)  : — A  Commentary  on  the 
Third  or  EzekieVs  Temple  (Berlin,  1822).  See  Ftirst, 
Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  516-521 ;  Jost.  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  u.  s.  Sek- 
ten,  iii,  248  sq. ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d. 
.Tuden,  xi,  118  sq.;  Heschel,  "inibx  nrby  O  (Wilna, 
1856);  Finn,  n^-aXJ  fTilp  (containing  a  history  of  the 
congregation  of  Wilna,  biographies  of  its  rabbins,  etc. 
[ibid.  I860]),  p.  133  sq.     (B.  P.) 

"Wilson,  Adam,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
at  Topsham,  IMe.,  Feb.  3,  1794.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Bowdoin  College  in  the  class  of  1819,  and  during  his 
freshman  year  he  joined  the  newly  constituted  Baptist 
Church  in  his  native  town.  He  studied  theology  with 
Rev.  Dr.  Stoughton,  of  Pliiladelphia,  and  was  ordained 
in  1820.  After  preaching  some  months  he  was  settled  as 
pastor  at  Wiscassett,  Me.  His  special  vocation  seemed 
to  be  rather  as  a  stated  supply  of  churches,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  acted  for  a  number  of  years.  A  new  de- 
nominational paper  having  been  started  in  Portland, 
Me.,  the  Ziun's  Advocate,  he  became  its  editor  and  pro- 
prietor, conducting  it  with  marked  ability,  and  making 
it  exceedingly  useful  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  in  his  native  state.  The  last 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Waterville,  Me.,  of  the 
college  in  which  place  he  was  a  trustee  for  forty  years. 
His  death  occurred  at  Waterville,  Jan.  16,  1871.  "A 
man  of  energy  and  industry,  of  decided  character  and 
marked  wisdom  and  discretion,  and  of  genial  disposi- 
tion, he  ever  had  the  respect,  confidence,  and  affection 
of  the  comminiion  whose  interests  he  espoused,  and  was 
eminently  a  good  man."  See  Necrology  of  Bowdoin 
College.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Wilson,  Bird,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  born  at  Carlyle,  Pa.,  in  1777.  He 
graduated  at  Philadelphia  College  in  1792;  studied  law, 
and  became  president-judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  for  the  seventh  Circuit  of  Pennsylvania  in  1802; 
was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  1819;  was  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Norristown, 
Pa.,  from  1819  to  1821;  professor  of  systematic  divin- 
ity in  the  Episcopal  General  Theological  Seminary  in 
New  York  from  1821  to  1850,  and  emeritus  professor 
from  1850  until  his  death,  April  14, 1859.  He  published 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Rev.  William  White, 
Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State 
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of  Pennsylvania,  and  edited  Abridffment  of  the  Law, 
ill  Matthew  Bacon  ( 1811-13),  and  the  Works  of  the 
Hiin.  James  Wilson,  LL.D.  (1803-4).  See  a  Memorial 
(hSG4)  by  W.  Wliite  Bronson. 

"Wilson,  Christopher,  D.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
nian.  was  burn  in  1714;  became  prebendary  of  London 
in  1745,  of  Westminster  in  1748,  and  bishop  of  Bristol 
in  178;;.  He  died  in  1792.  His  publications  consist  of 
a  few  single  sermons. 

Wilson,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  colonial  bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  born  in  Spitalfields,  London, 
in  1778.  Destined  by  his  parents  for  trade,  he  was  ap- 
[irenticed  at  fourteen  to  his  uncle,  a  silk  merchant.  He 
was  then  a  giddy  boy;  but  in  1797  he  was  converted, 
and  determined  to  abandon  trade.  In  1798  he  entered 
8t.  Edw.ird's  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  A.B.  in 
180:?,  and  A.^\.  in  1804.  He  had  previously  been  or- 
dained in  1801,  and  began  his  ministry  in  that  year  as 
curate  to  JMr.  Cecil  in  Chobham.  "  In  1803  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  tutorship  at  Oxford,  where  he  remained 
for  about  eight  years  and  a  half,  during  which  time  he 
was  first  curate  of  Worton,  and  then  of  St.  John's  Chap- 
el, London,  where  he  remained  until  the  year  1824.  He 
then  became  vicar  of  Islington,  discharging  the  duties 
of  that  ottice  until  1832,  when,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Tur- 
ner, bishop  of  Calcutta,  he  was  appointed  his  successor, 
and  from  that  time  to  his  death,  in  1858,  he  was  devoted 
to  the  arduous  and  indefatigable  labors  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Christianity  in  India,  which  have  made  his  name 
conspicuous  in  the  history  of  missions.  Bishop  Wilson 
was  a  man  of  studious  habits  and  solid  learning,  with 
little  res|iect  for  forms  or  ceremonies,  compared  with 
inward  experience ;  destitute  of  the  elegant  culture 
and  graceful  address  of  Heber,  one  of  his  most  distin- 
guished predecessors,  he  was  stern  in  purpose  and  ex- 
plicit in  speech.  His  energy  in  the  discharge  of  duty 
was  almost  without  a  parallel.  Social  in  his  disposi- 
tion, fund  of  conversation,  and  exercising  a  generous 
hospitality,  he  appears  to  have  had  few  attachments 
and  intimacies.  Free  from  worldliness,  from  every  trace 
of  self-indulgence,  from  all  duplicity  and  guile,  he  found 
his  highest  glory  in  the  progress  of  the  faith ;  and  in 
his  zeal,  courage,  firmness,  and  self-devotion,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  model  of  the  missionary  bishop."  In  the- 
ology he  belonged  to  the  evangelical  party  of  the  Church 
of  England  —  the  earnest  school  of  Newton,  Hill,  and 
Cecil.  He  died  at  Calcutta,  Jan.  2,  1858.  A  copious 
biographv  is  furnished  in  Bateraan's  Life  of  Bishop 
Wilson  (Lond.  18(10,  2  vols.  8vo;  Boston,  1860,  8vo). 
Besides  occasional  sermons,  charges,  etc.,  he  published 
Sermons  (5th  ed.  ibid.  1820,  8vo): — Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity (4th  ed.  ibid.  1841,  2  vols.  12mo): — Divine  Au- 
thority of  the  Lord's  Bay  (ibid.  1831, 12mo ;  3d  ed.  1840) : 
— Sermons  Preached  in  India  (ibid.  1838, 8vo)  : — Lectures 
on  Colossiaris  (ibid.  1845,  8vo) : — Tour  on  the  Continent 
(1825,  2  vols,  8vo).  See  Life,  by  Bateman;  I^ondon 
Rev.  July,  1860,  p,  470 ;  A  me?:  Ch.  Rev.  1858,  ii,  177. 

Wilson,  Henry  Ro'wan,  D.D,,  a  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  born  near  (iettysburg,  Adams  Co.,  Pa., 
Aug.  7,  1780.  He  pursued  his  preparatory  course  in  a 
classical  school  in  the  neighborhood ;  graduated  at 
Dickinson  College  in  1798;  studied  theology  privately; 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  in 
1801 ;  and  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  con- 
gregations at  Bellefont  and  at  Lick  Run,  Centre  Co., 
Pa.,  in  1802,  In  1806  he  was  called  to  the  professor- 
ship of  languages  in  Dickinson  College,  which  position 
he  held  for  ten  years,  until  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Silver  Spring  in  1816.  In  Mfiy,  1824,  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Shippensburg;  in  1838 
he  accepted  the  general  agenc^yof  the  Board  of  Publica- 
tion in  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  in  1842  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Xeshaminy,  Ilartsville,  Bucks 
Co,,  Pa,,  where  he  continued  till  October,  1848,  when, 
at  his  own  request,  the  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved. 
He  died  March  22,  1849,     Dr.  Wilson  was  a  man  of 


strong  mind;  an  able,  energetic,  and  popular  preacher; 
"his  record  is  on  high."  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
A/ner.  Pulpit,  iv,  300;  Nevin,  Churches  of  the  Valley. 
(J.  L,  S,) 

Wilson,  Hugh  Nesbitt,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Elizalieth,  N.  J.,  IMay  7, 1813,  He 
early  felt  the  power  of  religion  and  united  with  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Elizabeth  at  about  fif- 
teen years  of  age.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  in  the  class  of  18.30,  and,  after  teaching 
for  a  short  time  in  Trenton,  N,  J,,  entered  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  where,  after  taking  a  full  course 
of  study,  he  graduated  in  1834,  During  the  years 
1833-35,  he  held  the  place  of  tutor  in  the  college.  As 
an  instructor,  he  was  faithful,  thorough,  and  able.  His 
manners  were  gentle,  winning,  and  most  agreeable,  and 
he  always  commanded  the  unbounded  respect  as  well 
as  the  affection  of  the  students.  He  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Elizabethtown,  April  23,  1835,  and 
ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the  same  presbytery  Oct. 
7,  in  the  same  year.  His  first  field  of  labor  was  on 
Long  Island,  where  he  began  to  supply  the  Church  at 
Southampton  in  September,  1835,  but  soon  after  he  re- 
ceived and  accepted  a  call  to  become  its  pastor,  and  was 
installed  June  29,  1836,  Here  he  had  a  long,  usefid, 
and  happy  pastorate  of  nearly  sixteen  years.  His  labors 
were  largely  blessed  in  gathering  many  souls  into  the 
Cliurch,  and  he  enjoyed  the  unbounded  love  of  an  at- 
tached people.  For  reasons  connected  with  his  health 
he  resigned  his  charge  April  13,  1852,  and  was  immedi- 
ately afterwards  settled  at  Hackettstown,  N.  J.  There 
he  was  installed  June  23,  1852,  and  labored  six  years 
with  great  acceptance  ;  but,  having  received  a  call  to 
the  Second  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J,,  he  resigned  his  charge  at  Hackettstown 
May  1,  1858,  and  was  installed  at  New  Briniswick 
May  27,  in  the  same  year.  After  laboring  at  the  latter 
place  four  years,  he  resigned  this  charge  in  INIay,  1862, 
It  is  not  often  that  a  minister  is  invited  back  in  later 
life  to  serve  the  congregation  which  enjoyed  his  first 
ministrations.  This  happened  to  Dr.  Wilson.  After 
leaving  New  Brunswick,  he  was  invited  to  supply  for  a 
time  the  Church  at  Southampton,  which  he  began  to 
do  in  August,  1863.  In  the  next  year  he  received  a 
regular  call,  and  was  again  installed  as  pastor  on  Sept. 
25,  1864.  But,  after  three  years,  his  health,  which  had 
for  a  long  time  been  far  from  strong,  hopelessly  failed, 
and  he  resigned  May  1,  1867,  and  in  June  of  the  same 
year  he  removed  to  Germantown,  near  Philadelphia, 
Here,  in  an  extremely  infirm  and  disabled  condition, 
but  patient  and  trustful,  he  continued  to  resitle  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  June  4,  1878,  Dr,  Wilson 
was  a  director  in  Princeton  Seminary  from  1851  until 
he  resigned  in  1858,  on  entering  another  denomination. 
He  was,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  a  Christian 
gentleman ;  was  a  fine  classical  scholar  and  a  man  of 
extensive  reading.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  earnest,  af- 
fectionate, instructive,  and  popular.  The  blessing  of 
God  attended  his  labors  in  every  place  where  he  was 
settled.  See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church,  s,  v, 
(W.  P.  S.) 

W"ilson,  James,  D,D..  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  was  a  native  of  Dublin,  and  a  student  of  Trin- 
ity College,  from  which  he  received  his  degree  of  A,M. 
in  1809,  He  occupied  the  post  of  examining  chaplain 
to  Dr,  Whatel}',  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Cork  in  1848,  He  died  at  Cork,  Jan, 
5,  1857,  aged  seventy-five  years.  His  title  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross.  See 
Amer.  Quar.  Church  Rev.  1857,  p.  149. 

Wilson,  James  Patriot,  D.D,,  a  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  born  at  Lewes,  Sussex  Co.,  Del,,  Feb.  21, 
1769,  He  graduated  with  high  honor  at  the  Universi- 
ty' of  Pennsylvania  in  August,  1788;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1790;  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Lewes  in  1804,  and  in  the  same  year  was  ordained 
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and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  united  congregations  of 
Lewes,  Cool  Spring,  and  Indian  Kiver.  In  1806  he  ac- 
cepted the  pastoral  charge  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  until  he 
resigned  in  1830.  He  died  Dec.  9,  1830.  Dr.  Wilson 
was  a  prolound  thinker  and  a  learned  preacher  of  the 
(iospel.  He  ]niblished,  Lectures  upon  /Some  of  the  Par- 
ables and  Historical  Passages  of  the  New  Test.  (1810, 
8vo) : — An  Ea-si/  Introduction  to  Hebrew  (Phila.  1812, 
8vo;  1817,  8vo)  : — An  Essay  on  Grammar  (1817,  8vo; 
Lond.  1840,  18mo) : — Common  Objections  to  Chiistianity 
(Phila.  18-29,  12mo)  -.—The  Hope  of  ImmortaUtij  (1829, 
12mo)  : — A  Free  Conversation  on  the  i'njxinloiKilik  Sin 
(1830): — The  Primitive  Government  of  Christian  Church- 
es:— Liturgical  Co/isiderations  (1833) : — also  many  sin- 
gle sermons  and  pamphlets.  He  edited  Se7'mons  of  the 
Rev.  John  Ewinrj,  D.D.,  with  a  Life  (Easton,  1812,  8vo) : 
— Ridglefs  Body  of  Divinity,  with  N'otes  (1814).  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  iv,  353;  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.;  Analect.  Mag. 
xi,  177.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Wilson,  John,  D.D.,  a  missionary  of  the  Scotch 
Free  Church  to  Bombay.  Though  not  so  widely  known 
as  Dr.  Duff,  he  was  a  kindred  spirit.  His  influence 
had  become  very  great  in  India,  where  he  spent  forty- 
eight  years  of  missionary  toil.  While  at  home  a  short 
time,  he  was  made  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  men  rose  up  everywhere  to  do  him  honor.  He  re- 
turned to  India  and  assumed  his  labors,  continuing  in 
vigorous  health  until  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  Bombay  in  1875.  See  Presbyterian, 
Jan.  1,1876.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Wilson,  John  Makemie,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  born  in  iNIecklenburg  County,  N.  C,  in  17G9. 
He  graduated  with  the  highest  honor  at  Hampden  Sid- 
ney College  in  1791 ;  studied  theology  privately  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  James  Hall,  D.D. ;  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Orange,  N.  C,  in  1793, 
and  immediately  after  was  sent  by  the  Commission  of 
Synod  on  a  missionary  tour  through  the  counties  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  state.  He  was  ordained  in  1795,  and 
continued  in  this  mission  work  until  1801,  when  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  from  the  congregations  of  Rocky  River 
and  Philadelphia.  In  1812  he  opened  a  school  espe- 
cially for  the  accommodation  of  the  young  men  of  his 
charge  who  wished  to  devote  themselves  to  the  minis- 
try; this  school  he  continued  for  about  twelve  years,  and 
twenty-five  of  his  pupils  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
He  died  July  30,  1831.  Dr.  Wilson  possessed  a  strong, 
penetrating,  and  well-cultivated  mind.  As  a  inember  of 
the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  no  man  of  his  day  was 
held  in  higher  repute.  He  preached  the  Gospel  with 
great  fidelity  and  fervency,  and  with  strong  faith  in  the 
spirit  of  God  to  give  it  eftect.  He  published,  a  Sermon 
(1804): — Sermon  {X^ilV): — and  an  Appendix  to  a  work 
on  psalmody  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ruffner,  of  Virginia.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  iv,  90;  Foote, 
Sketches  of  North  Carolina;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Wilson,  Joshua  Lacy,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, was  born  in  Bedford  County,  Va.,  Sept.  22,  1774, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1781  removed  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Danville,  Ky.,  with  his  mother  and  stepfather,  John 
Templin,  father  of  Terah  Templin.  He  was  brought 
up  to  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith,  and  had  no  education 
beyond  what  his  mother  gave  him  till  he  was  twentj^- 
two  years  old.  At  that  period  he  was  converted.  He 
soon  after  commenced  the  study  of  law,  but  abandoned 
it  for  theology;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1802,  and  in 
1804  was  ordained  pastor  of  Bardstown  and  Big  Spring 
churches,  Ky.  In  1805  he  sat  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  of  Synod  in  the  C'umberland  difhculties. 
In  1808  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  remained  for  thirty- 
eight  years,  part  of  the  time  teaching  a  classical  school. 
In  the  great  controversy  which  divided  the  Presbyte- 


rian Church  in  1837  he  bore  an  active  and  prominent 
part.  He  died  Aug.  14,  1846.  Dr.  Wilson  was  a  self- 
educated  man,  of  unbending  integrity,  candor,  and  con- 
scientiousness. F^or  thirty-eight  years  he  was  at  the 
head  of  every  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  enterprise 
of  the  day  in  Cincinnati,  and  to  his  personal  influence 
Cincinnati  College  is  largely  indebted  for  its  existence 
and  prosperity.  He  published.  Episcopal  Methodism,  or 
Dagonism  Exhibited  (1811),  and  a  number  of  sermons 
and  theological  pamphlets.  See  Sprague,  yl  wja^s  of  the 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  iv,  308 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  uthors.  s.  V. :  Davidson,  Hist,  of  the  Presb.  Church  in 
Kentucky,  p.  364-366.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Wilson,  MattheAW,  D.D.,  eminent  as  a  Presby- 
terian divine,  a  physician,  and  a  teacher,  was  born  in 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  Jan.  15,  1731.  He  received  his 
education  in  an  academy  in  New  London,  Pa.,  studied 
theology  privately,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  April, 
1754,  ordained  in  October,  1755.  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  congregations  at  Lewes  and  Cool  Spring,  Del.,  in 
April,  1756.  He  was  regularly  bred  to  the  medical 
profession,  and  few  pliysicians  of  his  day  manifested 
more  medical  skill  and  learning.  He  died  March  30, 
1790.  Dr.  Wilson  was  an  instructive  and  persuasive 
preacher;  learned,  pious,  patriotic,  and  benevolent  in 
an  eminent  degree.  He  contributed  medical  papers  to 
Aitken^s  Amer.  Mag.  1775,  and  Cai-efs  Amer.  Mus. 
vol.  iv,  and  Observations  on  the  Winter  of  1779-80  to 
Trans.  Amer,  Soc.  vol.  iii;  and  left  prepared  for  the 
press  (never  published)  A  Therapeutic  Alphabet.  See 
Thacher,  A  me?:  Med.  Biog.  ii,  197;  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  Amer.  Pulpit,  iii,  178;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Amer.  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Wilson,  Robert  G.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  born  in  Lincoln  County,  N.  C,  Dec.  30,  1768.  He 
pursued  his  preparatory  studies  at  an  academy  in  Salis- 
bury, N.  C. ;  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1790 ; 
studied  theology  privately  ;  was  licensed  to  preach  April 
16,  1793,  by  the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina;  and 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  Upper  Long  Cane 
Church,  in  Abbeville  District,  May  22,  1794.  He  was 
offered  a  professorship  in  South  Carolina  College,  and 
was  also  invited  to  become  principal  of  an  academy  in 
Augusta,  Ga. ;  but  he  declined  these  offers,  and  accepted, 
in  1805,  a  call  to  become  pastor  of  a  small  Church,  then 
lately  organized,  in  Chillicothe,  O.,  where  he  remained 
nineteen  years,  greatly  beloved  by  his  people  and  signal- 
ly blessed  in  his  labors.  In  1824  he  resigned  his  charge 
by  advice  of  the  presbytery,  and  accepted  an  invitation 
to  the  presitlency  of  the  Ohio  University,  at  Athens,  ovf  r 
which  he  continued  to  preside  until  1839,  when,  on  ac- 
count of  the  increasing  infirmities  of  age,  he  resigned 
the  office,  returned  to  Chillicothe,  and  engaged  to  preach 
as  a  stated  supply  for  the  Union  Church.  He  died  April 
17, 1851.  Dr.  Wilson  was  an  instructive  preacher.  He 
excelled  as  a  member  of  the  judicatories  of  the  Church. 
In  no  situation,  however,  in  which  he  was  placed  were 
the  energies  of  his  mind  brought  into  more  vigorous  and 
effective  exercise  than  in  the  presidency  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity. Wlien  he  entered  upon  that  office,  the  insti- 
tution was  greath'  depressed;  but  he  gave  to  it  the 
whole  power  of  his  vigorous  mind,  and  his  success  was 
indicated  within  a  few  years  by  a  very  considerable  in- 
crease of  both  funds  and  students.  He  published,  three 
single  sermons  (1817,  1828,  1829): — a  sermon  in  the 
Presb.  Preacher  (1833)  : — and  an  Address  to  the  Gradu- 
ating Class  of  Ohio  University  (1836).  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  iv,  122;  Foote,  Sketches  of 
North  Carolina  ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Au- 
thors, s.  V.      (J.  L.  S.) 

Wilson,  Sir  Thomas  (1),  LL.D.,  a  statesman  and 
divine  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Stro- 
by,  in  Lincolnshire,  about  1524.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1546.  He  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England; 
became  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  Charles  Brandon,  duke 
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of  Suffolk,  by  Mary,  ex-queen  of  France,  but  both  of  bis 
pupils  soon  died;  withdrew  to  tlie  Coiitinent  on  the  ac- 
cession of  queen  Mary,  in  1553;  was  imprisoned  by  the 
Inquisition  at  Rome  on  account  of  heresies  alleged  to 
be  contained  in  his  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  and  was  put  to 
the  torture ;  obtained  his  liberty  at  the  death  of  pope 
Paul  IV  in  1555,  in  consequence  of  a  tire  which  caused 
the  populace  to  break  oi^en  the  doors  and  allow  the 
prisoners  to  escape;  returned  to  England  and  became 
private  secretary  to  (pieen  Elizabeth  in  1558;  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  masters  of  requests,  and  master  of 
St.  Katherine's  Hospital,  near  the  Tower;  went  as  envoy 
to  the  Netherlands  in  1570;  became  secretary  of  state 
and  colleague  of  Sir  Thomas  Walsingham  in  1577 ;  was 
made  dean  of  Durham  in  1579;  and  died  in  London, 
June  10,  1581.  He  [jublishcd  a  Latin  Biography  of  his 
two  jnipilg,  Henry  and  Charles  Brandon  (labl)  -.—  The 
Rule  of  Reason,  Conteinyny  the  A  rte  of  Logique  set  forth 
in  Knglishe  (eod.)  : — The  Arte  of  Rhetor  ike,  for  the  Use 
of  all  Stiche  as  are  Studious  of  Eloquence  (1553)  : — The 
Three  Orations  of  Demosthenes,  etc.  (1570) : — and  A 
Discourse  uppon  Usurye  by  Waye  of  Dialogue  and  Ora- 
dons,  etc.  (1572).  See  Strype,  Annals;  and  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Wilson,  Thomas  (2).  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Church  of 
England  divine,  was  born  at  Burton,  Cheshire,  Dec.  20, 
1663.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life. 
He  was  educated  at  Chester  and  at  Trini- 
ty College,  Dublin,  quitting  the  university 
in  1686,  and  receiving  an  appointment  to 
Wiuwick,  Lancashire.  In  1692  he  was  or- 
dained priest,  and  became  domestic  chap- 
lain to  the  earl  of  Derby,  and  tutor  to  his 
son;  and  in  1796  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  bishop  of  Sodor  and  JIan,  in  which  he 
remained  faithful  till  death,  1755.  Bishop 
Wilson  was  remarkable  for  his  humility, 
his  conscientiousness,  and  his  devotedness 
to  Christian  duty.  He  was  a  man  of 
praver  and  deep  piety.  See  Christian 
Observer,  1820,  p.  569,"  713,  785;  Church 
of  England  Magazine,  1836,  p.  245;  and 
Christian  Remembrancer,  1829,  p.  729. 

Wilson,  Thomas  (3),  D.D.,  an  Eng- 
lish divine,  son  of  bishop  Tliomas,  was  born 
at  Kirk  Michael,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  Aug.  24, 
1703.  He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  A.M.,  Dec.  16, 
1727;  became  prebendary  of  Westminster  in  1743;  was 
fort\--six  years  rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook ;  and 
died  at  Alford  House,  Bath,  April  15,  1784.  He  pub- 
lished. Distilled  Liquors  the  Bane  of  the  Nation:  — 
Revieto  of  the  Project  for  Building  a  New  Square  at 
Westminster  (1757): — The  Ornaments  of  the  Church- 
es Considered,  etc.  (1710).  See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet. 
s.  V. 

"Wimpina,  Konrad  (really  Koch  ;  for  he  adopted 
the  name  Wimpina  from  the  town  of  Wimpfen,  his  fa- 
ther's native  place),  a  scholastic  theologian  and  defend- 
er of  Tetzel,  the  indulgence  peddler,  was  born  at  Buchen, 
or  Buchheim,  in  the  Oden  forest,  A.D.  1459  or  1460. 
He  was  educated  at  Leipsic,  and  held  a  professorship  in 
that  university.  In  1502  he  became  licentiate,  and  in 
1503  doctor  of  theology.  Envy  charged  him  with  hold- 
ing heterodox  views  at  this  time,  but  he  succeeded  in 
repelling  the  charge  before  the  archbishop  of  Magde- 
burg. In  1505  he,  in  his  turn,  assailed  Martin  Polichius 
with  a  charge  of  heterodoxy,  because  that  writer  had 
characterized  scholastic  speculations  as  useless,  and  had 
recommended  philological  studies  as  possessing  a  higher 
value  for  theology.  Wimpina  w'as  associated  with  the 
founding  of  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  was  made  professor  of  theology  and 
rector  in  the  University  of  Erankfort-on-the-Oder.  On 
Luther's  promulgation  of  his  theses  against  indulgences, 
Wimpina  assumed  the  defence  of  Tetzel.     Two  dispu- 


tations in  Tetzel's  favor  appeared  in  1517,  which  were 
generally  credited  to  Wimpina.  and  which  were  chiefly 
remarkable  as  postulating  a  distinction  between  puni- 
tive and  reformatory  punishments  in  connection  with 
the  theory  of  indulgences.  In  1530  Wimpina  attended 
the  Diet  at  Augsburg,  in  the  character  of  associate  au- 
thor of  the  Confutation  of  the  .4  ugsburg  Confession,  and 
also  as  a  member  of  the  commission  appointed  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  of  parties  with  respect  to  jioints  in  dis- 
pute. He  died,  either  May  17  or  June  16,  1531,  in  the 
monaster}'  of  Amorbach. 

Literature. — Gieseler,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  iii ;  Loscher, 
Reform.  Acta  und  Documenta  (Leips.  1720),  i,  86  sq. ; 
Unschuldige  Nachrichten  (ibid.  1716);  De  Wette,  Lu- 
ther s  Briefe,  etc.  (Berlin,  1825),  vol.  i ;  Seckendorff,  .4  xis- 
fiihrl,  [list,  d.  Lutherthums  (Leips.  1714)  ;  Scist  and  Olpe, 
Tetzel u,  Luther,etc,{i8b3)  [Kom.Cath.];  Herzog, Teea/- 
Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Wimple  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.  at  Isa.  iii,  22, 
of  the  Heb.  nr;2I3'2,  ;«i'(/)«c/i«cA  (from  nSO,  to  spread 
out ;  Sept.  translates  undistinguishably ;  Vulg.  lintea- 
menta),  which  is  translated  "veil"  in  liuth  iii,  15,  but  it 
signifies  rather  a  kind  of  shawl  or  mantle  (Schroder, 
LJe  Vestitu  Mulier.  Ilebr.  c.  16).  The  old  English  and 
now  obsolete  term  means  a  kind  of  hood  or  veil  in  use 
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at  the  time  the  translation  was  made,  and  was  not  a  bad 
representative  of  the  original.  The  word  occurs  in 
Spenser: 

"For  she  had  laid  her  mournful  stole  aside. 
And  widow-like  sad  loimple  thrown  away." 

"But  (she)  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  veil  that  loiwpled  was  full  low  ; 
And  over  all  a  black  stole  she  did  throw, 
As  one  that  iuly  mourned." 

See  Xkiu 
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WIMPLE,  in  ecclesiastical  phrase,  is  a  name  for  a 
hood  or  veil,  especially  the  white  linen  cloth  bound 
about  the  forehead,  and  covering  tlie  necks  of  nuns 
(q.v.). 

Wimr,  in  Norse  mytholooy,  is  the  river  through 
wtich  Thor  waded  when  he  journeyed  towards  Geir- 
rodsgard.  The  daughter  of  ttie  giant  made  its  waters 
so  high  that  they  reached  to  his  neck. 

Winchelsey,  Robkkt,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  born  at  Winclielsea,  and  educated  at  Canterbury. 
From  Canterbury  School  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  and 
there  his  success  was  remarkable.  At  an  early  age 
he  received  his  degree  of  A.JL,  and  soon  after  was 
appointed  rector  of  the  university.  On  his  return  to 
Englantt  he  became  a  member  of  Merton  College,  Ox- 
ford. In  1288  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  Oxford. 
He  was  also  appointed  archdeacon  of  Essex.  He  was 
translated  to  Canterburj-  in  1293,  and  enthroned  in 
grand  style  by  Henry,  prior  of  liis  church  at  Canterbury, 
in  1295.  It  seems  that  of  all  the  primates  of  all  Eng- 
land, none  was  ever  so  unpopular  as  archbishop  Robert. 
He  was  so  self-willed  and  haughty  that  he  placed  him- 
self, as  it  were,  in  opposition  to  the  country  just  when 
the  nation  was  rising  to  national  independence.  He 
%vas  so  unscrupulous  in  the  means  he  adopted  and  the 
measures  he  proposed  that  he  at  length  involved  him- 
self in  the  guilt  of  high-treason.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  he  divided  his  time  between  Oxford  and  Canter- 
bury. "  Whatever  may  have  been  saiil  of  his  faults  as 
a  public  character — and  they  were  many  and  great — all 
his  contemporaries  bear  testimony  to  his  worth  in  pri- 
vate life."  He  exercised  boundless  charities  to  the  poor, 
and  their  gratitu<le  invested  him  with  the  character  of 
a  saint.  He  died  at  Otford,  j\Iay  11, 1313.  See  Hook, 
Lives  of  the  Archhishojis  of  Cunierburi/,  iii,368  sq. 

Winchester,  Elhanan,  a  Universalist  minister, 
was  born  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  Sept.  30,  1751.  He  was 
of  Welsh  descent,  the  son  of  a  respectable  and  industri- 
ous mechanic,  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  fifteen  children  ; 
was  very  precocious,  naturally  of  a  feeble  constitution, 
and  remarkably  amiable;  received  a  careful  religious 
training  and  excellent  educational  privileges;  joined 
the  Baptists  in  17G9,  united  in  marriage  the  same  year, 
and  soon  after  began  his  ministerial  career.  In  1771 
he  preached  at  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  where  his  j'outh,  ex- 
traordinary memory,  eloquence,  apparent  zeal,  and  sin- 
gular dress  excited  interest  and  drew  multitudes  to  his 
meetings.  His  subsequent  appointments  were:  Graf- 
ton, 1772  ;  Hull,  1773-74  ;  Welch  Neck,  S.  C,  1775-79, 
meanwhile  travelling  and  preaching  extensiveh'  every 
summer  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  1780,  where  and  when  he  accepted  the  Restoration 
theorj'.  He  sailed  to  England  in  1787,  and  continued  his 
journeys  in  Europe  until  about  1795,  when  he  returned 
to  Philadelphia.  He  died  of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  April  18,  1797.  Mr.  Winchester  was 
gentle  and  zealous  in  temperament;  diligent  and  faith- 
ful by  habit;  exemplary  in  life;  a  thoroughly  scriptu- 
ral and  evangelical  and  unusually  fascinating  preacher; 
and  a  voluminous,  clear,  captivating  writer.  His  writ- 
ings embrace,  A  Collection  of  Hymns  (1784)  : — A  Seri- 
ous Address  to  Youth  on  the  Worth  of  the  Soul  (1785) : 
— Dialogues  on  Universal  Restoration  (1788)  : — Lectures 
on  the  Pro])hecies  (1790-91,  2  vols.  8vo):— The  Process 
and  Empire  of  Christ,  a  Poem  (1793): — Ten  Letters  to 
Thomas  Paine,  in  Reply  to  his  Age  of  Reason  (1794) : — 
Political  Catechism : — Hymns  on  the  Restoration  (1795)  : 
— besides  many  sermons.  See  ^.tone,  Biography  of  Rev. 
Elhanan  Winchester  (Boston,  1836). 

Winchester,  Samuel  Gover,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  at  Rock  Run,  Hartford  Co.,  ]\Id., 
Feb.  17,  1805.  He  received  a  good  academical  train- 
ing; began  the  study  of  law,  but  afterwards  studied 
theoh)g}'  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton, 
N.  J. ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Baltimore  in  1829 ;  and  was  ordained  and  installed  pas- 
X.— S  s  s 


tor  of  the  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  May  4,  1830.  In  1837  he  resigned  his  charge  and 
was  employed  as  an  agent  of  the  General  Assembly's 
Board  of  Domestic  Missions;  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Natchez,  Miss.,  where  he  continued  in  the  faithhd  dis- 
cliarge  of  his  duties  until  his  death,  Aug.  31,  1841.  Mr. 
Winchester  was  the  author  of  Companion  for  the  Sick 
(1833),  altered  from  Willison's  Afflicted  Alan's  Compan- 
ion, Avith  additions  :  —  Christian  Counsel  to  the  Sick 
(183t)):— .4  Discourse  at  Oakland  College  (1838):— rAe 
Theatre  (Phila.  12mo)  : — Importance  of  Family  Religion, 
with  Prayers  and  Hymns  (1841,  12mo).  See  Sprague, 
Annuls  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  iv,  754;  AUibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  ajul  Ainer.  Authors,  s.  v.     (J.  L.  S.). 

Winchester,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  learned  English 
divine,  was  born  in  the  County  of  Berks  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  century.  He  was  educated  at  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford ;  was  a  tutor  there  for  many  years ; 
received  a  fellowship  in  1747 ;  became  rector  of  v^pple- 
ton,  Berkshire,  in  1761 ;  held  for  some  years  the  curacy 
of  Astley  Chapel,  near  Asbury,  in  Warwickshire;  and 
died  May  17,  1780.  He  published  A  Dissertation  on 
the  X  V'Ifth  A  rticle  of  the  Church  of  England,  etc.  (1773). 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

"Winckelmann,  Johann,  a  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  born  in  1551  at  Homburg,  in  Hesse. 
He  studied  at  different  universities;  received  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  divinity  at  Basle  in  1581,  and  was  ap- 
pointed court  preacher  at  Cassel  in  1582.  In  1592  he 
was  called  as  professor  of  theology  to  Marburg;  in  1607 
he  received  the  chair  of  theology  at  Giessen,  and  in  1612 
the  superintendency  there.  He  died  Aug.  16, 1626.  He 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  Minor  Prophets,  the  gospels 
of  SS.  Mark  and  Luke,  the  epistles  to  the  Romans  and 
Galatians;  on  St.  Peter's  and  James's  epistles,  and  on 
the  Apocalypse.  He  also  wrote  dissertations  on  differ- 
ent passages  of  Scripture  and  on  theological  and  other 
subjects.  See  Freher,  Theatrum  Eruditoruni;  Witte. 
Memorial  Theologorum;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten- 
Lexikon,  s.  v.      (B.  P.) 

Winckler  (or  Winkler),  .Tohann,  one  of  the 
most  faithful,  important,  and  judicious  of  the  friends  of 
Spener  (q.v.),  was  born  July  13,  1642,  at  Giilzern,  near 
Grimma,  and  was  educated  at  Leipsic  and  Tubingen. 
He  had  become  acquainted  with  Spener  before  he  en- 
tered upon  his  first  pastorate  at  Hamburg  in  1671,  and 
received  ordination  at  his  hands.  In  1672  AVinckler 
became  superintendent  at  Braubach  ;  1676,  court  preach- 
er at  Darmstadt;  1678,  pastor  at  Mannheim  ;  and  1679, 
superintendent  at  Wertheim.  He  had  alreadv,  at 
Darmstadt,  begun  to  hold  private  devotional  meetings, 
such  as  he  had  observed  to  be  a  useful  means  of  grace 
in  the  ministry  of  Spener  at  Frankfort.  On  Aug.  31, 
1684,  he  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  Spener,  chosen 
chief  pastor  of  St.  Michael's  at  Hamburg,  and  that  city 
continued  afterwards  to  be  his  home  while  he  lived. 
Soon  after  his  settlement  in  Hamburg  (1686),  he  came 
into  controversy  with  Dr.  Joh.  Friedr.  Mayer,  pastor  of 
St.  Jacobi,  respecting  the  theatre,  which  Mayer  de- 
fended against  Winckler's  aspersions;  and  the  dispute 
was  renewed  with  greater  acrimony  when  Dr.  Schultz, 
the  senior  of  Hamburg,  submitted  a  formula,  made  bind- 
ing by  an  oath,  and  directed  against  all  fanatics,  to  the 
ministers  of  Hamburg  for  their  signature.  Winckler 
and  his  friends  Horb  and  Hinckelmann  (q.  v.)  refused 
to  sign  the  paper,  and  various  theologians  in  other 
places,  among  them  Spener,  had  written  against  its 
adoption,  while  Mayer  became  its  impassioned  advocate. 
Winckler  ultimately  felt  constrained  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute  in  the  pulpit,  which  he  did  in  four  ser- 
mons delivered  April  25  to  May  16,  1693.  In  the 
course  of  the  dispute  Horb  was  expelled  from  the  city, 
but  Mayer  was  thoroughlj'  defeated.  An  amnesty  was 
secured  in  June,  1694.  In  1699  the  death  of  SchuUz 
transferred  the  office  of  senior  to  Winckler,  and  Mayer 
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chose,  in  consequence,  to  remove  to  Greifswald.  Wiiick- 
ler  (li-cl  April  o,  1705. 

^\■inckk■r  liail  few  equals  as  a  preacher,  though  his 
sermons  are  difficult  to  read  by  reason  of  the  extraneous 
matter  inserted  when  they  were  prepared  for  the  press. 
Some  of  them  extend  over  one  hundred  pa,<;es,  and  are 
theological  treatises  rather  than  sermons.  He  was  emi- 
nent as  a  scholar  in  exegesis  and  Biblical  theology,  and 
liad  A.  11.  l-'rancke  for  his  pupil;  he  rendered  meritori- 
ous service  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  enlarging 
of  a  number  of  schools  and  the  fomiding  of  many  oth- 
ers. He  was  from  an  early  period  of  his  life  a  support- 
er of  the  principles  and  methods  of  Spener,  writing 
in  their  defence  Btdenhii  iiher  Ki-ieffsmaiin's  Si/niphone- 
sis,  etc.  (Hanau,  1679): — Antwort  avf  DilfehVs  (/Hindi. 
Erorterunrj  der  Fraye.  von  den  Prirutzusdmmenkiiii/teH 
(ibid.  1081):  —  and  Seiuhchreiben  an  I)r.  Ilannekenium 
(Hamburg,  1(J90);  but  he  was  not  a  blind  siipijorter  of 
Spener,  and  preserved  an  independent  character  to  the 
end,  as  is  illustrated  especially  by  his  judgment  in  the 
case  of  the  fanatical  Friiuleiu  v.  d.  Asseburg,  expressed 
in  iSc/iiiflmds.'!n/es  Bedenken  (ibid.  ICO.'i).  Francke  pre- 
pared for  the  fouuiiingof  the  Halle  Orphanage  at  Winck- 
ler's  house  in  1(588;  and  in  the  same  year  Winckler 
drew  up  the  plan  for  a  Bible  Society,  and  began  its  work 
by  the  issue  of  several  editions  of  the  Bible  at  the  ex- 
pense of  himself  and  a  number  of  friends.  He  caused 
a  new  liturgy  and  hymn-book  to  be  prepared  for  the 
Clnirch  of  Hamburg,  and  devised  a  systematic  plan  for 
examining  candidates.  See  (ielfeken,  Jo//.  Winckler  v. 
d.  ffamb.  Kircke  in  /seine}-  Zeit,  etc.  (ibid.  1081-1705; 
1861). — Herzog,  Real-Encykhp.  s.  v. 

.  Winder,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  Dissenter, 
was  liorn  at  Hutton  Jolin,  in  the  parish  of  Graystock, 
Cumberland,  jMay  15, 1093.  He  was  educated  at  Pen- 
ruddock  and  at  Whitehaven;  continued  his  studies  pri- 
vately in  Dublin  for  two  years;  became  pastor  of  a  con- 
gregation at  Tunley,  Lancashire,  and  was  ordained  in 
1716;  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  meeting  at  Castle  Hey, 
Liverpool,  in  1718,  where  he  continued  to  labor  until  bis 
death,  Aug.  9, 1752.  He  is  known  to  the  literary  world 
by  his  "  ingenious  and  elaborate  work,"  A  Critical  and 
Chronolo(/ical  History  of  the  Rise,  Pror/ress,  Declension, 
and  Revival  of  Knowledge,  Chiefly  Reliijioiis,  in  Tivo  Pe- 
riods— the  Period  of  Tradition,  from  A  dam  to  Moses ; 
and  the  Period  of  Letters,  from  Moses  to  Christ  (1745). 
A  second  edition  appeared  in  1756,  with  Memoirs  of  his 
life,  by  Rev.  George  Bronson,  D.D.  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Diet.  s.  V. 

Windovir  (usually  '|lfeH,  challon;  Chakl.  IS,  kar, 
Dan.  vi,  10;  Gr.  Bvpit;).  The  window  of  an  Oriental 
house  consists  generally  of  an  aperture  (as  the  word 
challon  implies)  closed  in  with  lattice -work,  named  in 
Hebrew  by  the  terms  arvhbdh  (il2~iX,  Eccles.  xii,3,  A.V. 
"window;"  Hos.  xiii,  3,  A.V.  "chimney"),  chai-akkim 
fS'^n,  Cant,  ii,  9),  and  eshnab  (3rrX,  Judg.  v,  28 ; 
Prov.  vii,  6,  A.V.  "casement"),  the  two  former  signify- 
ing the  interlaced  work  of  the  lattice,  and  the  third  the 
coolness  produced  by  the  free  current  of  air  through  it. 
Other  Heb.  terms  rendered  "window"  are  "inbs,  tsohar 
(Gen.  vi,  16;  a  lirjht  or  opening  to  admit  it,  elsewhere 
"noon"),  and  ClJ^TT,  shekeph  (1  Kings  vii,  5)  or  r]^pt\ 
.'shakuph  (vi,  4 ;  vii,  4),  which  means  timbers  or  beams. 
See  Auk;  Temple. 

Glass  has  been  introduced  into  Egypt  in  modern  times 
as  a  protection  against  the  cold  of  winter;  but  lattice- 
work is  still  the  usual,  and  with  the  poor  the  only,  con- 
trivance for  closing  the  window  (Lane,  Modern  Egypt. 
i,  29).  When  the  lattice-work  was  open,  there  appears 
to  have  been  nothing  in  early  times  to  prevent»a  person 
from  falling  through  the  aperture  (Acts  xx,  9).  The 
windows  generally  look  into  the  inner  court  of  the  house, 
but  in  every  house  one  or  more  look  into  the  street,  and 
hence  it  is  possible  for  a  person  to  observe  the  approach 


of  another  without  being  himself  observed  (Judg.  v,  28 ; 
2  Sam.  vi,  16 ;  Prov.  vii,  0 ;  Cant,  ii,  9).  In  Egypt  these 
outer  windows  generally  project  over  the  doorway  (Lane, 
Modern  Egypt,  i,  27  ;  Carnc,  Letters,  i,  94).  When  houses 
abut  on  the  town-wall,  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  have 
projecting  windows  surmounting  the  wall  and  looking 
into  the  country,  as  represented  in  Conybeare  and  How- 
son's  St.  Paul,  i,  124.  Through  such  a  window  the  spies 
escaped  from  Jericho  (Josh,  ii,  15),  an<i  Paul  from  Da- 
mascus (2  Cor.  xi,.33). — Smith.  In  the  Taluuid,  Tyrian 
wiiulows  are  mentioned  {Baba  Bathra,  i'u,  (i).  See 
Hartmann,  llebrder.  iii,  341  sq. ;  Oldermann,  Z^e  iSpecu- 
laribus  Veterum  (Helmst.  1719).     See  Housii. 

Wine,  both  natural  and  artificial,  is  frequently  tnen- 
tioned  in  the  Bible,  and  in  modern  times,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  temperance  cause,  its  cViaractcr  and 
use  have  been  a  subject  of  no  little  nor  always  temper- 
ate controversy.  We  pro])ose  here  to  treat  it  in  the 
light  of  Scripture,  history,  and  morals,  using  for  a  part 
of  the  discussion  whatever  we  find  appropriate  in  the 
Bible  Dictionaries. 

L  Bible  Terms. — The  produce  of  the  wine-press  was 
described  in  the  Hebrew  language  by  a  variety  of  words 
indicative  either  of  the  quality  or  of  the  use  of  the  liq- 
uid. It  may  at  once  be  conceded  that  the  Hebrew 
terms  translated  "wine"  refer  occasionally  to  an  unfer- 
mented  liquor;  but  inasmuch  as  there  are  frequent  al- 
lusions to  intoxication  in  the  Bible,  it  is  clear  that  fer- 
mented liquors  were  also  in  common  use.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  the  Bible  generally  speaks  in  terms  of 
strong  condemnation  of  the  effects  of  wine ;  but  it 
is  a  fair  question  whether  the  condemnation  is  not 
rather  directed  against  intoxication  and  excess  than 
against  the  substance  which  is  the  occasion  of  the 
excess. 

The  following  are  the  words  more  or  less  so  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.,  with  a  few  others  of  cognate  signification 
and  appFication. 

1.  Ydyin,  "p^  (A.  V.  invariably  "wine,"  except  Judg. 
xiii,  14.  "  vine  ;"  Cant,  ii,  4,  "  banqueting").  This  word, 
the  most  commonly  employed  in  the  Old-Test.  Script- 
ures for  wine,  is  also  the  most  comprehensive,  including, 
like  the  corresponding  English  word,  wines  of  all  sorts, 
although  used  also  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to  denote 
red  wine. 

(1.)  It  is  etymologically  derived,  according  to  Gese- 
nius,  from  "|T^,  an  unused  root,  having  the  force  of ferven- 
di,  cestnendi;  according  to  Fiirst,  from  "pi,  like  the  Ara- 
bic 'i'^1,  Aeth,  "pi,  Gr.  PoIvoq,  "  et  sic  porro  ceteris  in 
linguis.  Arm.  gini;  Lat.  viniim  ;  Eng.  wine ;  Sept.  oij'Of, 
anKi'ic,  yXf TiKOf."  It  has  been  the  current  opinion  that 
the  Indo-European  languages  borrowed  the  term  from 
the  Hebrews.  The  reverse,  however,  is  thought  by  some 
to  be  the  case  (Renan,  Lang.  Sim.  i,  207),  and  the  word  has 
been  referred  either  to  the  root  we,  "  to  weave,"  whence 
come  viere,  vimen,  vitis,  vitta  (Pott,  Etym.  Forsch.  i,  120, 
230),  or  to  the  root  wan,  "to  love"  (Kuhn,  Zeitschr.f. 
vergl.  Sprachf.  i,  191,  192).  However  this  may  be,  the 
etymological  connection  and  substantial  identity  of  the 
above  Heb.,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  words  cannot  be 
doubted. 

(2.)  In  most  of  the  passages  in  the  Bible  where  ydyiri 
is  used  (83  out  of  138),  it  certainly  means  ferme7ited 
grape-juice,  and  in  the  remainder  it  may  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed to  do  so.  In  four  only  (Isa.  xvi,  10 ;  Jer.  xi,  10- 
12;  Lam.  ii,  12)  is  it  really  doubtful.  In  no  passage  can 
it  be  positively  shown  to  have  any  other  meaning.  The 
corresponding  English  word  "wine"  properly  means 
"  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape."  It  always  has  this 
meaning,  except  when  expressly  modified  by  the  imme- 
diate connection  in  which  it  is  used.  The  same  is  true 
of  its  equivalent  congeners — Greek,  olvog ;  Latin,  vinum ; 
German,  wein;  French,  r2»,  etc. 

The  intoxicating  character  of  ydyin  in  general  is  plain 
from  Scripture.    To  it  are  attributed  the  "darkly  flash- 
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ing  eye"  (Gen.  xlix,  12 ;  A.  V.  "  red,"  but  see  Gesenius, 
Tliesaur.  Append,  p.  89  ),  the  unbridled  tongue  (  Prov. 
XX,  1;  Isa.  xxviii,7),  the  excitement  of  the  spirit  (Prov. 
xxxi,6;  Isa.Vjll;  Zech.  ix,  15;  x,  7),  the  enchained  af- 
fections of  its  votaries  (Hos.  iv,  11),  the  perverted  judg- 
ment (Prov.  xxxi,  5;  Isa.  xxviii,  7),  the  indecent  ex- 
posure (Hab.  ii,  15,  10),  and  the  sickness  resulting  from 
the  heat  {chemdh,  A.  V.  "  bottles")  of  wine  (Hos.  vii,  5). 
So  in  actual  instances  :  Noah  planted  a  vineyard,  and 
drank  of  the  ydyin  and  was  drunken  (Gen.  ix,  21)  ;  Na- 
bal  drank  ydyin  and  was  very  di'unken  (1  Sam.  xxv,  36, 
37)  ;  the  "  drunkards  of  Ephraim"  were  "  overcome  with 
ydyhi''  (Isa.  xxviii,  1),  or  rather,  knocked  down,  or,  as 
Gill  paraphrases  it,  "  smitten,  beaten,  knocked  down 
with  it  as  with  a  hammer,  and  laid  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  where  they  lie  fixed  to  it,  not  able  to  rise." 
Jeremiah  says,  "  I  am  like  a  drunken  man,  and  like  a 
man  whom  ydyin  hath  overcome"  (xxiii,  9). 

The  intoxicating  quality  oi ydyin  is  confirmed  bj'  Rab- 
binical testimony.  The  Mishna,  in  the  treatise  on  the 
Passover,  informs  us  that  four  cups  of  wine  were  poured 
out  and  blessed,  and  drunk  by  each  of  the  companj'  at 
the  eating  of  the  Paschal  lamb,  and  that  water  was 
also  mixed  with  the  wine,  because  it  was  considered  too 
strong  to  be  drunk  alone  (Pesachim,  vii,  13;  x,  1).  In 
Hieros.  Shabh.  (xi,  1)  we  read,  "It  is  commanded  that 
this  rite  be  performed  with  red  wine ;"  Babylon.  Shabb. 
(Ixxvii,  1),  "'Sharon  wine  is  of  famous  report,  with 
which  they  mix  two  parts  of  water;"  Babylon.  Bei'ci- 
choth  (fol.  1),  "Their  wine  ('j'^'^)  was  verj^  strong,  and 
not  fit  for  drinking  wilkouf  being  mixed  with  wate?:'" 
The  Gemara  adds,  "The  cup  of  blessing  is  not  to  be 
blessed  until  it  is  mixed  with  water ;"  the  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud says,  "  It  became  a  man  nobly  to  entertain  his  wife 
and  children  (at  the  Passover),  that  at  this  feast  Ihey 
might  be  merry  with  wine"  ("p^).  To  meet  the  objec- 
tion How  can  intoxication  be  hindered?  the  rabbins 
replied,  "  Because  wine  between  eating  does  not  intoxi- 
cate a  man"  (Hieros.  Talm.\  See  D?\  Tattam^s  Reply 
to  a  Pamphlet  by  Rev.  IF.  Ritchie  on  the  Sa'ipture  Testi- 
mony against  Intoxicating  Wine,  p.  8,  9. 

But,  although  usually  intoxicating,  yet  it  was  not 
only  permitted  to  be  drunk,  but  was  also  used  for  sacred 
purposes,  and  is  spoken  of  as  a  blessing.  Thus,  in  Ja- 
cob's blessing  on  Judah,  "  His  eyes  shall  be  red  with  ya- 
yin,  and  his  teeth  white  with  milk"  (Gen.  xlix,  12).  So 
in  God's  promise  to  restore  his  people  to  their  own  land, 
"  I  will  bring  again  the  captivity  of  my  people  .  .  .  and 
they  shall  plant  vineyards  and  drink  the  ydyin  thereof" 
(Amos  iv,  19).  "  Drink  thy  ydyin^''  says  the  preacher, 
"  with  a  merry  heart,  for  God  now  accepteth  thy  works" 
(Eccles.  ix,  7).  The  Nazarite,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
vow,  was  permitted  to  drink  ydyin  (Numb,  vi,  13-20); 
the  Israelites  were  permitted  to  drink  ydyin  at  their 
feasts  (Deut.  xiv,  24-26)  ;  ydyin  was  used  in  the  sacred 
service  of  Jehovah,  being  poured  out  as  a  drink-offering 
to  him  (Exod.  xis,  40;  Lev.  xxiii,  13;  Numb,  xv,  5). 
Hence,  it  not  only  "maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man" 
(Psa.  civ,  15),  but  also  "  cheereth  both  God  and  man" 
(.Tudg.  ix,  13) ;  its  cheering  eifects  being  symbolically 
transferred  to  the  Divine  Being. 

Some,  indeed,  have  argued  from  these  passages  that 
ydyin  could  not  always  have  been  alcoholic.  But  this 
is  begging  the  question,  and  that  in  defiance  of  the  facts. 
Although  invariably  fermented,  it  was  not  always  prop- 
erlv  inebriating,  and  in  most  instances,  doubtless,  was 
but  slightly  alcoholic,  like  the  vin  ordinaire  of  France, 
or  our  own  cider. 

2.  Tirosh,  llji-iin  (Gen.  xxvii,  28-38 ;  Numb,  xviii, 
12;  Deut.  vii,  13;  xi,  14;  xii,  17;  xiv,  23;  xviii,  4; 
xxviii,  5;  xxxiii,  28;  Judg.  ix,  13;  2  Kings  xviii,  32; 
2  Chron.  xxxi,  5;  xxxii,  28;  Neh.  v,  11  ;  x,  37 ,  Psa. 
iv,  7  ;  Isa.  xxvi,  17  ;  Ixii,  8 ;  Jer.  xxxi,  12  ;  Hos.  ii,  8,  9, 
22;  vii,  14;  Joel  ii,  19,  24;  rendered  •"  new  wine"  in 
Neh.  X,  39;  xiii,  5,  12;  Prov.  iii,  10;  Isa.  xxiv,  7;  Ixv, 
8;    Hos.  iv,  11;    ix,  2;    Joel    i,  10;    Hag.  i,  11;  Zech. 


ix,  17 ;  "  sweet  wine,"  in  Mic.  vi,  15),  proper!}-  sig- 
nifies must,  the  freshly  pressed  juice  of  the  grape  (the 
yXivKOQ,  or  sweet  wine  of  the  Greeks,  rendered  "new 
wine"  in  Acts  ii,  13).  The  word  (rendered  in  the  Sept. 
by  three  distinct  terms,  oTvoq,  pt'o'^,  fii^vajia)  occurs 
sometimes  in  connection  with  ydyin,  sometimes  with  oil, 
and  sometimes  with  words  denoting  the  edible  produc- 
tions of  the  earth. 

(1.)  Etymologically,  tirosh  is  usually  referred  to  the 
root  yardsh,  'O'^'^,  "  to  get  possession  of,"  applied  to 
wine  on  account  of  its  inebriating  qualities,  whereby 
it  gets  possession  o/the  brain.  So  Gesenius,  "  Mustum, 
novum  vinum  ita  dictum  quia  inebriat,  cerebrum  occu- 
pat''  {Thesaur.  p.  633) ;  and  Fiirst,  "Mustum  uvis  ex- 
pressum,  A.  V.  122^'^,  occupare,  acquirere,  comparare" 
{Concord,  p.  525,  2).  But  according  to  Bythner,  as 
quoted  by  Lees  {Tirosh,  p.  52),  it  refers  to  the  vine  as 
being  a. possession  {Kar  t^ox)'l>')  in  the  eyes  of  the  He- 
brews. Neither  of  these  explanations  is  wholly  satis- 
factory, but  the  second  is  less  so  than  the  first,  inas- 
much as  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Hebrews 
attached  such  pre-eminent  value  to  the  vine  as  to  place 
it  on  a  par  with  landed  property,  which  is  designated 
by  the  cognate  terms  yerushshuh  and  morashdh.  Nor 
do  we  see  that  any  valuable  conclusion  could  be  drawn 
from  this  latter  derivation ;  for,  assuming  its  correct- 
ness, the  question  would  still  arise  whether  it  was  on 
account  of  the  natural  or  the  manufactured  product  that 
such  store  was  set  on  the  vine. 

(2.)  As  to  the  exclusively  liquid  character  of  the 
substance  denoted,  both  ydyin  and  tirosh  wee  occasion- 
alh'  connected  with  expressions  that  would  apply  prop- 
erlj'  to  a  fruit;  the  former,  for  instance,  with  verbs  sig- 
nificant oi  gathering  (Jer.  xl,  10, 12)  and  growing  (Psa, 
civ,  14, 15) ;  the  latter  with  gathering  (Isa.  Ixii,  9,  A.  V. 
"brought  it  together"),  treading  (Mic.  vi,  15),  and 
withering  (Isa.  xxiv,  7;  Joel  i,  10).  So,  again,  the  for- 
mer is  used  in  Numb.  vi,4,  to  define  the  particular  kind 
of  tree  whose  products  were  forbidden  to  the  Nazarite, 
viz.  the  "pendulous  shoot  of  the  vine;"  and  the  latter 
in  Judg.  ix,  13,  to  denote  the  product  of  the  vine.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  most,  if  not  all, 
the  passages  where  these  and  similar  expressions  occur 
there  is  something  to  denote  that  the  fruit  is  regarded 
not  simply  as  fruit,  but  as  the  raw  material  out  of  which 
wine  is  manufactured.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Psa.  civ, 
15,  and  Judg.  ix,  13,  the  cheering  eifects  of  the  product 
are  noticed,  and  that  these  are  more  suitable  to  the  idea 
of  wine  than  of  fruit  seems  self-evident :  in  one  passage, 
indeed,  the  A.  V.  connects  the  expression  "make  cheer- 
ful" with  bread  (Zech.  ix,  17);  but  this  is  a  mere  mis- 
translation, the  true  sense  of  the  expression  there  used 
being  to  nourish  or  make  to  grow.  So,  again,  the  tread- 
ing of  the  grape  in  Mic.  vi,  15  is  in  itself  conclusive  as 
to  the  pregnant  sense  in  which  the  term  tirosh  is  used, 
even  if  it  were  not  subsequently  implied  that  the  effect 
of  the  treading  was,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  to 
produce  the  ydyin  which  was  to  be  drunk.  In  Isa. 
Ixii,  9,  the  object  of  the  gathering  is  clearly  conveyed 
by  the  notice  of  drinking.  In  Isa.  xxiv,  7,  the  tirosh, 
which  withers,  is  paralleled  with  ydyin  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing verses.  Lastly,  in  Ixv,  8,  the  nature  of  the 
tirosh,  which  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  cluster  of  the 
grapes,  is  not  obscurely  indicated  bj'  the  subsequent 
eulogium,  "  a  blessing  is  in  it."  That  the  terms  "  vine" 
and  "wine"  should  be  thus  interchanged  in  poetical 
language  calls  for  no  explanation.  We  can  no  more 
infer  from  such  instances  that  the  Hebrew  terms  mean 
grapes  as  fruit  than  we  could  infer  the  same  of  the 
Latin  vinum  because  in  some  two  or  three  passages 
(Plautus,  Trin.  ii,  4,  125;  Varro,  Z'e  Ling.  Lat.  iv,  17; 
Cato,  Z)e  Re  Rnstica,  c.  147)  the  term  is  transferred  to 
the  grape  out  of  which  wine  is  made. 

Moreover,  tirosh  generally  follows  "corn  "  in  the  trip- 
let "corn,  wine,  and  oil,"  and  hence  the  term  applied  to 
the  consumption  of  corn  is  carried  on,  in  accordance 
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with  the  grammatical  figure  zeugma,  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  tlie  clause,  as  in  Deut.  xii,  17.  In  the  only  pas- 
sage where  the  act  of  consuming  tiivs/i  alone  is  noticed 
(Isa.  Ixii,  8,  9)  the  verb  is  shathuh  (nr'iT),  which  con- 
stantly indicates  the  act  of  diinkiiig  (e.  g.  (len.  ix,  "21 ; 
xxiv,  2'2\  Exod.  vii,  21;  Kuth  ii,  9),  and  is  the  general 
term  combined  with  akdl  (5?N!)  i»  the  joint  act  of 
"eating  and  drinking"  (e.g.  1  Sam.  xxx,  16;  Job  i,  4; 
Ecclcs.  ii,  24).  We  can  lind  no  conlirmation  for  the 
sense  of  sucking  assigned  to  the  term  by  Dr.  Lees  {Ti- 
ri'txh,  p.  (51) :  the  ])assage  quotetl  in  snjiport  of  that  sense 
(Psa.  Ixxv,  8)  implies,  at  all  events,  a  kind  of  sucking 
allied  to  drinking  rather  than  to  eating,  if  indeed  the 
sense  of  drinking  be  not  the  more  correct  rendering  of 
the  term.  An  argument  has  been  drawn  against  the 
usual  sense  assigned  to  tirosh,  from  the  circumstance 
tliat  it  is  generally  connected  with  "corn,"  and  there- 
fore implies  an  edible  rather  than  a  drinkable  substance. 
The  very  opposite  conclusion  may,  however,  be  drawn 
fnim  this  circumstance;  for  it  may  be  reasonably  urged 
that  in  any  enumeration  of  the  materials  needed  for 
man's  suii])ort,  "  meat  and  drink"  would  be  specified 
rather  than  several  kinds  of  the  former  and  none  of  the 
lalter.  "Bread  and  water"  occur  together  very  often 
(c.  g.  Ezek.  iv,  17;  1  Sam.  xxv,  11,  etc.).  Is  tvater, 
then,  a  solid? 

There  are,  finally,  passages  which  seem  to  imply  the 
actual  manufacture  of  tiiosh  by  the  same  process  by 
which  wine  w'as  ordinarily  made.  For,  not  to  insist  on 
the  probability  that  the  "bringing  together,"  noticed 
in  Isa.  Ixii,  9  would  not  appropriately  apply  to  the  col- 
lecting of  the  fruit  in  the  wine-vat,  we  have  notice  of 
the  "  treading"  in  connection  with  finish  in  Mic.  vi,  15, 
and  again  of  the  "overflowing"  and  the  "bursting  out" 
of  the  tirosh  in  the  vessels  or  lower  vat  {'Zp'',  yekeb, 
Sept.  i)Tro\i)vior),  which  received  the  must  from  the 
proper  press  (Prov.  iii,  10;  Joel  ii,  24).  This,  accord- 
ing to  the  author  of  Tirosh  Lo  Ydi/in,  is  an  "  image  of 
abundance;"  the  "  vats  piled  up  with  fruits  so  full  that 
wliat  was  put  on  woidd  roll  off' to  the  ground,  because 
they  could  hold  no  more!"  (p.  .54). 

(o.)  As  to  the  intoxicating  character  of  this  drink, 
the  allusions  to  it^  eifects  are  confined  to  a  single  pas- 
sage, but  this  a  most  decisive  one,  viz.  Hos.  iv,  11, 
"  Whoredom  and  wine  (ydyin),  and  new  wine  (tirosh) 
take  away  the  heart."  where  tirosh  appears  as  the  cli- 
max of  engrossing  influences,  in  immediate  connection 
with  ydyin. 

The  inevitable  impression  produced  on  the  mind  by  a 
general  review  of  the  above  notices  is  that  both  ydyin 
and  tirosh,  in  their  ordinary  and  popular  acceptation, 
referred  to  fermented,  intoxicating  wine.  In  the  con- 
demnatory passages  no  exception  is  made  in  favor  of 
any  other  kind  of  liquid  passing  under  the  same  name, 
but  not  invested  with  the  same  dangerous  qualities. 
Nor,  again,  in  these  passages  is  there  any  decisive  con- 
demnation of  the  substance  itself,  which  would  enforce 
the  conclusion  that  elsewhere  an  unfermented  liquid 
must  be  understood.  The  condemnation  must  be  un- 
derstood of  excessive  use  in  any  case :  for  even  where 
this  is  not  expressed,  it  is  implied;  and  therefore  the 
instances  of  wine  being  drunk  without  any  reproof  of 
the  act  may,  with  as  great  a  probability,  imply  the 
moderate  use  of  an  intoxicating  beverage,  as  the  use 
of  an  unintoxicating  one. 

The  notices  of  fermentation  are  not  very  decisive. 
A  certain  amount  of  fermentation  is  implied  in  the  dis- 
tension of  the  leather  bottles  when  new  wine  was  placed 
in  them,  and  wliich  was  liable  to  burst  old  bottles.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  object  of  placing  the  wine 
in  bottles  was  to  prevent  fermentation,  but  that  in  "  the 
case  of  old  bottles  fermentation  might  ensue  from  their 
being  impregnated  with  the  fermenting  substance"  {Ti- 
7-6sh,  p.  Go).  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  state- 
ment in  Matt,  ix,  17,  but  it  detracts  from  the  spirit  of 
the  comparison  which  implies  the  presence  of  a  strong. 


expansive,  penetrating  principle.  It  is,  however,  in- 
consistent with  Job  xxxii,  19,  where  the  distension  is 
described  as  occurring  even  in  riew  bottles.  It  is  very 
likely  that  new  wine  was  preserved  in  the  state  of  must 
by  placing  it  in  jars  or  bottles,  and  then  burying  it  in 
the  earth.  But  we  should  be  inclined  to  understand 
the  passages  above  quoted  as  referring  to  wine  drawn 
off  before  the  fermentation  was  complete,  either  for 
immediate  use,  or  for  the  purpose  of  forming  it  into 
sweet  wine  after  the  manner  described  by  the  Geoponic 
writers  (vii,  19).  The  presence  of  the  gas-bubble,  or, 
as  the  Hebrews  termed  it,  ^  the  eye"  that  sparkled  in 
the  cup  (Prov.  xxiii,  31),  was  one  of  the  tokens  of  fer- 
mentation having  taken  place,  and  the  same  effect  was 
very  possibly  implied  in  the  name  chemer  ("iTifl). 

The  testimony  of  the  rabbins  is  to  the  same  effect. 
They  say,  "  Tirosh,  ^Tl^T,  is  new  wine;  the  liquor  of 
the  grapes  first  pressed  out,  which  easily  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  mind  of  man"  {Sanhedr.  Ixxvi,  1).  "If 
thou  abuse  it,  thou  shalt  be  poor;  if  thou  rightlv  use  it, 
thou  shalt  be  head"  (^Yoma,  Ixxvi,  2).  Again,  in  the 
Gemara.  "Wherefore  is  it  called  tirosh?  Because  all 
who  are  drawn  to  it  shall  be  poor."  Such  is  the  tes- 
timony of  the  rabbins,  "  who  ought  to  know  something 
of  their  own  language."  In  accordance  with  this,  the 
Targumists  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  render  tirosh,  in 
every  instance  of  its  occurrence  (except  in  three  cases 
where  there  is  no  word,  or  the  word  for  vineyard),  by 
the  word  "l^H,  chamur  (see  Tattam,  Reply,  p.  5,  6). 

3.  Chemer,  "l^Il  (from  "i^H,  cestuavit.ferbuit),  or  in 
its  Chaldee  form,  chamdr,  "i^H  (Sept.  olvoc,  koKoi;),  is 
"vinum  a  fervendo  et  fermentando  dictum"  (Gesenius, 
Thesaur.  p.  493).  The  word  occurs  eight  times — twice 
(Deut.  xxxii,  14;  Isa.  xxvii,  2)  in  its  Hebrew  and  six 
times  (Ezra  vi,  9;  vii,  22;  Dan.  v,  1,  2,  4,  23)  in  its 
Chaldee  form.  In  Deut.  xxxii,  14  it  is  (in  the  A.  V., 
after  the  Vulg.)  treated  as  an  adjective,  and  rendered 
"  pure" — "  the  pure  blood  of  the  grape,"  instead  of  "  the 
blood  of  the  grape — wine,"  chemer.  The  rabbins  call  it 
"  pure  or  neat  wine"  (i.  e.  no  water  being  mixed  with 
the  juice  of  the  grape),  "  because  it  disturbs  the  head 
and  the  brain"  (Tattam).  They  regarded  chemer  and 
tirosh  "  as  equivalent  terms."  This  pure,  powerful  wine 
was  permitted  to  the  Israelites  (Deut.  xxxii,  14) ;  and 
is  spoken  of  with  approbation  by  Isaiah, "  In  that  day 
sing  ye  unto  him,  A  vinej'ard  of  red  wine  Q-heme?-') ;  I, 
the  Lord,  do  keep  it"  (xxvii,  2,  3).  Cyrus  and  Arta- 
xerxes  commanded  that  chemer  should  be  given  to  the 
people  of  Israel  "  for  the  service  of  the  God  of  heaven" 
(Ezra  vi,  9). 

4.  Shekdr,  "iSTIJ  (from  "iStJ,  inehriavit  se ;  Sept.  ui- 
Kepa,  olvoc,  jit^iifffta,  ^tf ■v/j ;  Vulg.  i'?mm7w),  is  '^temetum, 
an  inebriating  drink,  whether  wine  prepared  or  distilled 
from  barley  or  from  honey  or  from  dates  ( Gesenius, 
Thesaur.  p.  1440).  So  Fiirst,  who  adds,  "  or  any  other 
kind  of  intoxicating  drink  comprehended  under  the 
name  ti7jv  aiKtpwv."  Jerome  says,  "  Sicera  ('^?'!^')  He- 
braio  sermone  omnis  potio,  qute  inebriare  potest,  sive 
ilia  qua3  frumento  conficitur,  sive  pomorum  succo,  ant 
quum  favi  decoquuntur  in  dulcem  et  barbaram  potio- 
nem,  aut  palmarum  fructus  exprimuntur  in  liquorem, 
coctisque  frugibus  aqua  pinguior  coloratur  (L'p.  ad  Ne- 
jjotianum).  In  the  A.  V.  the  word  is  once  rendered 
"strong  wine"  (Numb,  xxviii,  7);  and  elsewhere,  oc- 
curring along  with  ydyin,  "  strong  drink"  (vi,  3  ;  Deut. 
xxix,  6;  Jiidg.  xiii,  4,7,  14;  Isa.  v,  11 ;  Ivi,  12;  j\Iic.  ii, 
11 ;  and  the  passages  cited  below).  Onkelos,  On  Numb, 
xxviii,  7,  calls  it  "old  wine."  Kabbi  Solomon,  rabbi 
Eleasar,  Ahen  -  Ezra,  and  others  call  it  "intoxicating 
wine."  "  The  word  means  strong  drink,  from  whatever 
substance  made"  (Tattam).  It  was  used  as  a  drink-of- 
fering in  the  service  of  God  (Numb,  xxviii,  7),  and  was, 
notwithstanding  its  highly  intoxicating  property,  per- 
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mitted  to  the  Israelites  (Deut.  xiv,  26).     See  Drink, 
Stkong. 

A  vain  attempt  has  been  made,  by  connecting  the 
word  etymologically  with  snr/ar,  to  prove,  in  tlie  face 
of  the  clearest  evidence  to  the  contrary,  tiiat  it  was  a 
sweet,  noM-intoxicating  syrup  (see  Lees,  Works).  The 
word  is  employed  in  the  following  passages  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  show  decisively  that  it  denotes  an  intoxi- 
cating drink :  Lev.  x,  9,  where  the  priests  are  forbidden 
to  drink  wine  or  shekdr  when  they  go  into  the  taber- 
nacle ;  1  Sam.  i,  15,  where  Hannah,  charged  witli  drunk- 
enness bj'  ER,  replies  it  4s  not  so — "I  have  dnuik  nei- 
ther wine  nor  shekdr ;"  Psa.  Ixix,  12,  where  the  psalmist 
complains,  "I  was  the  song  of  the  drinkers  of  shekdr" 
(A.  V.  "  drunkards") ;  Prov.  xx,  l,"Wine  is  a  mocker, 
shekdr  is  raging,  and  whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is 
not  wise ;"  xxxi,  4,  5,  "  It  is  not  for  kings  to  drink  wine, 
nor  for  princes  shekdr,  lest  thej'  drink  and  forget  the 
law;"  Isa.  V,  22,  "Woe  unto  them  that  are  mighty  to 
drink 'wine,  and  men  of  strength  to  mingle  shekdr;" 
xxviii,  7,  "They  also  have  erred  through  wine,  and 
througii  shekdr  are  out  of  the  way :  the  priest  and  the 
prophet  have  erred  through  shekdr,  they  are  swallowed 
up  of  wine,  they  are  out  of  the  way  through  shekdr;" 
xxix,  9,  "  They  are  drunken,  but  not  with  wine ;  they 
stagger,  but  not  with  shekdr," 

5.  'A sis,  0^03?  (from  CDS',  to  tread;  Sept.  vcifia, 
yXvKafffiog,  oh'OQ  vtoQ,  [I'f^t];  Targ.  P^ip  "'■?'!!'  "pu''e 
wine;"  Vulg.  "dulcedo,  mustum"),  is  must,  that  which 
is  expressed  from  grapes  by  treading,  or  from  pome- 
granates (Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  1054).  Henderson  says, 
"By  0^0"  is  meant  the //-ft?/;  wi«e,  or  juice  of  the  grape 
or  other  fruit  which  has  just  been  pressed  out,  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  sweet  flavor  and  its  freedom  from  in- 
toxicating qualities"  (^Comment,  on  Joel  i,  5).  Its  ex- 
traction from  pomegranates  is  referred  to  in  Cant,  viii, 
2  ("juice").  Yet  its  intoxicating  quality  seems  inti- 
mated in  Isa.  xlix,  26,  "  They  shall  be  drunken  with 
their  own  blood  as  with  sweet  wine"  ( asis  ) ;  Joel  i,  5, 
"Awake,  ye  drunkards,  and  weep  .  .  .  because  of  the 
new  wine  (asis),  for  it  is  cut  off  from  your  mouth."  It 
is  promised  bv  God  as  a  blessing  (.Joel  iii,  17,  18 ;  Amos 
ix,  13). 

6.  Sobe,  X^O  (from  Xa&.  potavit,  idque  intemperan- 
tius,  gurgitavit,  to  drink  to  excess,  to  tope  [Gesenius, 
Thesaur.  p.  932];  Sept.  oIvoq;  Vulg.  vinum),  occurs 
only  in  three  places  (Isa.  i,  22,  "wine;"  Hos.  iv,  18, 
"drink;"  Nah.  i,  10,  "  drunken"),  but  the  verb  and  par- 
ticiple often — the  latter  to  denote  drunk,  a  drunkard,  a 
toper.  Gesenius  renders  the  noun  in  Isa.  i,  22  viniini, 
but  in  Hos.  iv,  18  compotatio,  a  drinking-bout,  a  carouse ; 
so  Henderson,  Dathe,  etc.  The  Sept.  must  have  follow- 
ed a  various  reading  in  this  place.  Sohe,  then,  means 
some  (or  perhaps  any)  kind  of  intoxicating  drink. 

7.  Mi'sek,  TjOp  (from  T|0"2,  to  mix,  or  mingle),  is  wine 
mixed  with  water  or  aromatics  (Sept,  Kfparrf^ta;  Vulg. 
mistum).  It  occurs  only  once  (Psa.  Ixxv,  9) ;  but  the 
participial  noun  TiO^P,  mimsdk,  is  found  in  Prov.  xxiii, 
30;  Isa.  Ixv,  11,  in  a  similar  senses  wine  highly  spiced, 
to  improve  its  flavor  and  enhance  its  intoxicating  pow- 
er.    See  below. 

8.  Shemarim,  Q^"i'a'13  (from  "i^'IJ,  to  keep,  preserve, 
lay  up  ;  Sept.  Tpvyeag,  <l)vXay/.ia,  cn^a  ;  Vulg.  fceces, 
vendemice ;  A.  V.  "lees,"  "dregs,"  "wine  on  the  lees"), 
occurs  five  times,  and  always  in  the  plural.  It  is  used 
both  of  lees  and  of  wine  preserved  on  the  lees:  of  lees, 
Psa.  Ixxv,  8;  .Jer.  xlviii,  11;  Zeph.  i,  12,  in  all  which 
passages  it  is  used  in  a  figurative  sense ;  in  the  second 
and  third,  the  form  of  expression  is  proverbial,  being 
used  of  individuals  and  nations — "  de  iis  qui  desides, 
atque  otiosi  sunt,  vel  certe  vita  utuntur  quieta,  tran- 
quilla,  metaphora  a  vino  petita,  quod  diu  in  cella  recon- 
ditum  fajcibus  superjaciet  et  intactum  asservatur,  quo 
validius  fit  vinum  odorque  fragrantior"  (Gesenius,  The- 


saur. p.  1444).  It  is  used  of  wine,  Isa.  xxv,  6  (bis), 
where  the  prophet  foretells  the  rich  provision  of  Gospel 
blessings  under  the  figure  of  "  a  feast  of  fat  things,  of 
wines  on  the  lees,  shemarim,vre\l  refined  (U^pp1'0,de/'- 
ecated — i.  e.  "  vinum  vetus  et  nobilissimum  a  tiecibus 
purgatum"  (Gesenius),  or  "cum  f;ecibus  servatum  (He- 
fenwein),  quod  defecatum  et  clarificatuin  in  conviviis 
opiparis  apponitur"  (Furst,  Concord,  p.  1177).  The 
word  is  used  of  lees,  according  to  some,  "  from  their 
preserving  the  strength  and  flavor  of  wine"  (Alexan- 
der) ;  according  to  others  as  "  id  quod  ad  ultimum  usque 
reservatur  et  remanet — fajces,  utpote  qu»  in  imo  vasis 
fundo  subsident"  (Flirst).  Tliis  "  vetus  et  nobilissimum 
vinum"  is  spoken  of  approvingly  in  the  last-cited  pas- 
sage. 

9.  Ashishah,  !ir^Tl.'X  (Sept.  \dyavor  cnrb  irrjydvov, 
TTf'^i/ia,  dnopiT)]c — i.  e.  a  cake  from  the  frying-pan,  a 
baked  cake,  a  sweet  cake — is  a  variation  of  rendering 
truly.  The  Targ.  of  .Jonathan  on  Exod.  xvi,  31  uses 
■,^ir"'pS  for  the  Heb.  niPI-'S^,  a  flat  cake.  The  tradi- 
iio  J  i(  da  tea  is  a.^i^'ni  Xn"i5,  a  jar  of  wine.  TheA.  V. 
has  "flagons,"  "flagons  of  wine").  The  plural  of  the 
word  occurs  both  in  the  masculine  and  feminine  forms. 
Critics  are  pretty  generally  agreed  that  it  does  not  de- 
note wine  or  any  other  driidc,  but  a  cake,  such  as  was 
"  prepared  from  dried  grapes,  or  raisins  pressed  or  com- 
pacted into  a  certain  form.  Cakes  of  this  kind  are 
mentioned  as  delicacies  with  which  the  weary  and  lan- 
guid are  refreshed  ( 2  Sam.  vi,  19 ;  1  Chron.  xvi,  3 ; 
Cant,  ii,  5),  and  were  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols  (Hos. 
iii,  1).  They  differed  from  plffl^,  i.  e.  grapes  dried  but 
not  compacted  into  the  form  of  calves ;  and  also  from 
ilb'Z'l,  i.  e.  figs  pressed  into  cakes."  So  Gesenius.  who 
derives  the  word  from  lyTl'St,  to  press,  although  Gins- 
burg  would  derive  it  from  a  similar  form  denoting  to 
burn.  The  evidence  seems  in  favor  of  a  cake,  especial- 
ly a  grape  cake,  in  which  latter  sense  it  certainly  occurs 
in  Hos.  iii,  1,  where,  however,  it  is  written  more  fully, 
or  rather  with  the  addition  of  D'^22",  (jrapes,  which  fills 
up  its  meaning,  C^SJ  j>  '''C'^^^— cakes  of  grapes.  Dr. 
Tattam,  resting  on  the  authority  of  rabbins  whom  he 
quotes,  seems  inclined  to  abide  bv  the  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  (see  Reph;,  p.  13, 14).     See  Cake. 

10.  Three  other  words  may  here  be  noticed.  'J'"2H, 
chomets  (Sept,  o^of,  but  in  Prov.  x,  2G  oji^a^,  i.  e.  sour 
grapes;  so  the  Syr.;  Vulg.  aceturn;  A.  V.  "  vinegar," 
rightly),  occurs  five  times.  This,  it  appears,  was  ob- 
tained either  from  ydgin  or  shekdr  (Numb,  vi,  3),  and 
was  used  by  those  engaged  in  the  labors  of  the  field  to 
soften  and  render  more  palatable  the  dry  bread  which 
formed  the  food  of  the  reapers  (Ruth  ii,  14).  It  was 
also  used  as  a  beverage,  probably  mixed  with  water 
(Numb,  vi,  3 ),  in  which  case  it  would  resemble  the 
posca  of  tlie  Eomans,  which  was  not  an  intoxicating 
drink,  and  was  used  only  by  the  poorer  classes  (Plaut. 
Mil.  Glor.  iii,  2,  23).  In  Matt,  xxvii,  34  our  Lord  is 
said  to  have  had  vinegar  mingled  with  gall  offered  to 
him  to  drink  when  on  the  cross.  Mark  (xv,  23)  says  it 
was  wine  mingled  with  myrrh  ;  Luke  that  it  was  vine- 
gar offered  by  the  soldiers  in  mockery  (xxiii,  36);  and 
John  that  it  was  vinegar  (xix,  29).  Possibly  these  ac- 
counts refer  to  two  separate  occurrences — the  one  an  act 
of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  who,  in  response  to 
our  Lord's  exclamation,  "I  thirst," offered  him  some  of 
their  own  posca  ;  the  other  an  act  of  intended  kindness, 
designed  to  alleviate  his  sufferings  bj'  an  anodyne.  See 
Vinegar. 

Anabim,  C^ISi!?  (A. V." wine"  in  Hos.  iii,  1;  else- 
where correctly  "grapes").     See  Grape. 

Yekeh,  3|7))  (A.  V.  "wine"  in  Deut.  xvi,  13;  else- 
where correctly  "press").     See  Wine-press. 

11.  In  the  New  Test,  several  words  are  employed  de- 
notinff  wine. 
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(1.)  Ohwc,  comprehending  every  sort  of  wine. 

(2.)  IWf  I'Kuf-  sweet,  or  "  new  wine,"  which,  as  well  as 
the  former,  seems,  from  the  use  made  of  it  (Acts  ii,  13), 
to  signify  wine  of  an  intoxicating  (luality.  "These  men 
are  full  of  new  wine,"  to  which  charge  Peter  replies, 
"These  men  are  not  drunken  as  ye  suppose" (v,  15), al- 
though Dr.  Lees's  interpretation  is  fairly  admissible  that 
the  language  is  that  of  mockery,  as  if  we  should  say  of 
a  drunken  man.  He  has  taken  too  much  water.  The 
(jleukos  was  the  fruit  of  the  grape,  so  kept  as  to  preserve 
its  sweetness,  "  perhaps  made  of  a  remarkablj'  sweet, 
small  grape,  which  is  understood  by  the  Jewish  exposi- 
tors to  be  meant  hy  sorek  (~"lw,  (ien.  xlix,  11),  or  so- 
rekdh  (nD"ib,  Isa.  v,  2),  and  still  found  in  Syria  and 
Arabia"  (Alford,  On  Acts  ii,  13).  So  Suidas,  to  cnro- 
aTa\ayf.ia  Tt)Q  (TTCi^vXrjc  irpiv  Trflr/jSi).  It  could  not 
be  new  wine,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  inasmuch 
as  about  eight  months  must  have  elapsed  between  the 
vintage  and  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  It  might  have 
been  a|)plicd,  just  as  musium  was  bj'  the  Romans,  to 
wine  that  had  been  preserved  for  about  a  year  in  an  un- 
fermented  state  (Cato,  Be  Re  Rustica,  c.  120).  But  the 
explanations  of  the  ancient  lexicographers  rather  lead 
us  to  infer  that  its  luscious  qualities  were  due,  not  to  its 
being  recently  made,  but  to  its  being  produced  from  the 
very  purest  juice  of  the  grape;  for  both  in  Uesychius 
and  the  E/i/moloyicitni  Maffiuim  the  term  yXevKoc  is  ex- 
plained to  be  the  juice  that  flowed  spontaneously  from 
the  grape  before  the  treading  commenced.  The  name 
itself,  therefore,  is  not  conclusive  as  to  its  being  an  mi- 
fermented  liquor,  while  the  context  implies  the  reverse 
— for  Peter  would  hardly  have  offered  a  serious  defence 
to  an  accusation  that  was  not  seriously  made;  and  yet 
if  the  .sweet  wine  in  question  were  not  intoxicating,  the 
accusation  could  onlv  have  been  ironical  (see  Walch, 
De  Nutura  rov  yXivicovi:  [Jen.  1755]). 

As  considerable  stress  is  laid  upon  the  quality  of 
sweetness  as  distinguished  from  strength,  we  may  ob- 
serve that  the  usual  term  for  the  inspissated  juice  of  the 
grape,  which  was  characterized  more  especially  by  sweet- 
ness, was  debdsh  (TT^'l),  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "honej^" 
(Gen.  xliii,  11 ;  Ezek.  .xxvii,  17).  This  was  prepared 
by  boiling  it  down  either  to  a  third  of  its  original  bulk, 
in  which  case  it  was  termed  sapa  by  the  Latins  and 
'f4/r]fia  or  aipoior  by  the  Greeks,  or  else  to  half  its  bulk, 
in  w-hich  case  it  was  termed  defruturn  (Pliny,  xiv,  11). 
Both  the  substance  ami  the  name,  under  the  form  of 
dibs,  are  in  common  use  in  Syria  at  the  present  day. 

We  may  further  notice  a  less  artificial  mode  of  pro- 
ducing a  sweet  licjuor  from  ihe  grape,  namely,  by  press- 
ing the  juice  directlv  into  the  cu[),  as  described  in  Gen. 
xl,  11. 

Lastly,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  beverage,  also 
of  a  sweet  character,  produced  by  macerating  grapes, 
and  hence  termed  the  '"liquor"  (ni'J^)  of  grapes 
(Numb,  vi,  3).  These  later  preparations  are  allowed  in 
the  Koran  (xvi,  69)  as  substitutes  for  wine. 

(3.)  Vivv7]^a,  or  yfV/jjua,  Trje  dfnriXov,  fruit  of  the 
vine=wine  (Luke  xxii,  18). 

(4.)  OZrof  uKparog,  pure  wine  (Rev.  xiv,  10) — oh'ov 
uKparov  tivai  XfyoyufV,  (;j  ;i/^  p^uKTai  to  vSiop,  ?/ 
■KavTciwamv  oX'iyov  fi^HKTai  (Galen  in  Wettstein,  cited 
by  Alford).  Here  the  phrase  is  used  figuratively.  See 
below. 

(5.)  "OSor,  sour  wine,  or  vinegar  (Jlatt.  xxvii,  48 ; 
Mark  xv,  36,  etc.). 

(6.)  'S.iKfpn  (A.  V.  " strong  drink ;"  Ileb.  "iSTT),  "any 
strong  drink  made  of  grapes"  (Robinson,  Alford,  etc.). 

II.  Historical  iXotices  of  the  Use  of  Wim  in  the  Bible. 
— The  first  instance  we  have  of  wine  in  the  Old  Test,  is 
in  the  case  of  Noah,  who  "planted  a  vinevard,  and  did 
drink  of  the  wine  (ydyin),  and  was  drunken"  (Gen.  ix, 
20,21).  The  culture  of  the  vine  no  doubt  existed  be- 
fore, but  the  patriarch  now  resumes  the  occupation 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  P'lood.     "  Nowhere 


does  the  vine  grow  spontaneously  in  such  abundance 
and  excellence  as  in  the  region  of  Ararat,  in  Armenia, 
and  the  Eastern  Pontus;  but,  no  doubt,  the  culture  of  the 
vine  was  of  remote  anti(iuity,  invented  by  one  nation 
and  spread  to  other  countries;  for  thus  only  can  the  re- 
markable circumstance  be  accounted  for  that  wine  bears 
the  same  name  in  almost  all  P^astern  and  Western  na- 
tions" (Kalisch,  On  Gen.  ix,  20,  21).  "  It  may  be  added 
that  the  Egyptians  attributed  the  manufacture  of  wine 
to  Osiris,  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  to  Bacchus,  the 
Romans  to  Saturn"  (ibid.).     See  Vine. 

The  second  notice  of  wine  is  in  the  history  of  Lot, 
whose  daughters  "made  their  father  drink  wine" 
(i/dyiii),  so  that  he  became  stupidly  intoxicated  ((>en. 
xix,  32,  etc.).  It  next  occurs  in  Isaac's  blessing  pro- 
nounced on  Jacob:  "The  Lord  give  thee  .  .  .  plenty  of 
corn  and  wine"  (ydyin)  (Gen.  xxvii,  28).  The  next 
notice  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  (although,  be  it  ob- 
served, the  product  is  not  called  wine)  is  in  connection 
with  Egypt  (Gen.  xl,  11),  when  the  chief  butler  says, 
"  I  took  the  grapes  and  pressed  them  into  Pharaoh's 
cup."  Are  we  to  take  these  words  according  fo  their 
strict  literality?  Did  the  kings  of  Egypt,  at  the  time, 
drink  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  only  ?  How- 
ever that  may  be,  and  although  an  affirmative  answer 
seems  demanded,  yet  we  know  that  the  vine  was  culti- 
vated in  Egypt  from  very  ancient  times,  representations 
of  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  wines  being  found 
on  tombs  belonging  to  the  4th  dynasty;  that  wine  was 
used  almost  universally  by  the  rich ;  that  it  was  freely 
drunk  at  the  banquets  of  both  men  and  women,  and 
even  excessively,  as  the  monuments  abundantly  testify; 
that  it  was  drunk  even  by  the  priests,  and  offered  in  the 
temples  to  their  gods.  All  this  is  now  well  ascertained, 
notwithstanding  the  contradictory  statements  of  He- 
rodotus on  some  points  (see  Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii,  103, 
126;  Wilkinson,  .4  ??c.  Egypt,  i,  144.  etc.).  It  has  been 
inferred  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch  {J>e  Isid.  (i)  that 
no  wine  was  drunk  in  Egypt  before  the  reign  of  Psam- 
metichus,  and  this  passage  has  been  quoted  in  illustra- 
tion of  Gen.  xl,  11.  The  meaning  of  the  author  seems 
rather  to  be  that  the  kings  subsequently  to  Psammeti- 
chus  did  not  restrict  themselves  to  the  quantity  of  wine 
prescribe<:l  to  them  by  reason  of  their  sacerdotal  office 
(Diod.  i.  70). 

In  the  laws  of  Moses  wine  is  frequently  mentioned 
as  forming  the  usual  drink-offering  that  accompanied 
the  daily  sacrifice  (Exod.  xxix,  40),  the  presentation  of 
the  first-fruits  (Lev.  xxiii,  13),  and  other  oflFerings 
(Numb.  XV,  6).  It  appears  from  Numb,  xxviii,  7  that 
strong  drink  might  be  substituted  for  it  on  these  occa- 
sions. Tithe  was  to  be  paid  of  wine  (JirosK)  as  of  oth- 
er products,  and  this  was  to  be  consumed  "  before  the 
Lord,"  meaning  within  the  precincts  of  the  Teni])le,  or 
perhaps,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Lev.  vii,  16,  at  the 
pjace  where  the  Temple  was  situated  (Deut.  xii,  17, 18), 
The  priest  was  also  to  receive  first-fruits  of  wine  {iiroslt), 
as  of  other  articles  (xviii.  4;  comp.  Exod.  xxii,  29) ;  and 
a  promise  of  plenty  was  attached  to  the  faithful  pay- 
ment of  these  dues  (Prov.  iii,  9,  10).  Wine  offered  to 
God  as  a  drink-offering  (Numb,  xv,  5,  7,  10)  furnishes 
the  key  to  the  peculiar  language  of  Jotham's  parable, 
"wine  that  cheereth  God  and  man"  (Judg.  ix,  13) — an 
exposition  much  preferable  to  that  which  renders  the 
words  "  the  gods  and  men ;"  for  wine  was  offered  to 
God  as  the  drink  of  the  Great  King,  the  symbol  of  our 
best  spiritual  things  which  we  offer  in  his  worship. 
Wine  was  forbidden  to  the  priests  during  the  perform- 
ance of  their  sacred  duties  in  the  tabernacle  (Lev.  x, 
9),  which  prohibition  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
offence  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  who,  most  probably, 
"transgressed  through  wine."  At  other  times  the 
priests  were  at  liberty  to  drink  wine.  To  the  Naza- 
rites,  while  inider  their  vow,  not  only  wine,  but  vinegar, 
and  the  fruit  of  the  vine  generally,  in  every  form,  was 
prohibited  (Numb,  vi,  3,4).  The  Israelites  were  at  lib- 
ertv  to  drink  wine  even  at  their  national  sacred  fesii- 
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vals  when  rejoicing  before  the  Lord  (Deut.  xiv,  22-26). 
The  Kechahites  are  mentioned  as  very  peculiar  in  their 
abstinence  from  wine,  as  well  as  their  refraining  to  live 
in  houses,  and  are  commended,  not  for  their  abstinence, 
but  for  their  obedience  to  the  command  of  their  ances- 
tor (Jer.  xxxv).  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  was  in- 
compatible with  the  conditions  of  a  nomad  life,  and  it 
was  probably  on  this  account  that  Jonadab,  wishing  to 
perpetuate  that  kind  of  life  among  his  posterity,  prohib- 
ited the  use  of  wine  to  them.  The  case  is  exactly  par- 
allel to  that  of  the  Nabathieans,  who  abstained  from 
wine  on  purely  political  grounds  (Diod.  xix,  94). 

Tlie  use  of  wine  at  the  paschal  feast  was  not  en- 
joined by  the  law,  but  had  become  an  established  cus- 
tom, at  all  events  in  the  post-Babylonian  period.  The 
cup  was  handed  round  four  times  according  to  the  rit- 
ual prescribed  in  the  Mishna  (Pesac/i.  x,  1),  the  third 
cup  being  designated  the  "cup  of  blessing"  (1  Cor.  x, 
16),  because  grace  was  then  said  (Pesach.  x,  7).  The 
contents  of  the  cup  are  specifically  described  by  our 
Lord  as  "the  fruit"  (yewtj^in)  of  the  vine  (Matt. xxvi, 
29;  iMark  xiv,  25;  Luke  xxii,  18),  and  in  the  Mishna 
simply  as  wine.  The  wine  was  mixed  with  warm  wa- 
ter on  these  occasions,  as  implied  in  the  notice  of  the 
warming-kettle  (Pesach.  vii,  13).  Hence  in  the  early 
Christian  Church  it  was  usual  to  mix  the  sacramental 
wine  with  water,  a  custom  as  old,  at  all  events,  as  Jus- 
tin Martyr's  time  (Apol.  i,  65).  See  Fassovek.  The 
rabbins  have  a  curious  tradition,  that  at  the  great  feast 
which  shall  inaugurate  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  he 
shall  drink  wine  made  from  grapes  which  grew  in  Par- 
adise during  the  six  creative  days,  and  preserved  in 
Adam's  cave  for  that  great  occasion  (Othouis  Lex.  s.  v. 
"  Vinum  ;"  Buxtorf,  Si/n.  Jwl.  p.  460). 

The  Pastoral  Epistles  contain  directions  as  to  the 
moderate  use  of  wine  on  the  part  of  all  holding  ofHce 
in  the  Ciiurch ;  as  that  thej'  should  not  be  Trapoivoi  (1 
Titn.  iii,  3;  A.  V."  given  to  wine"),  meaning  insolent 
and  violent  under  the  influence  of  Avine;  "not  given  to 
much  wine"  (iii, 8);  "not  enslaved  to  much  wine"  (Tit. 
ii,  3).  The  term  vri<pa\eoQ  in  1  Tim.  iii,  2  (A.  V.  "so- 
ber"), expresses  general  vigilance  and  circumspection 
(Schleusner,  Lex.  s.  v.;  Alford,  ad  loc).  Paid  ad- 
vises Timothy  himself  to  be  no  longer  an  habitual  wa- 
ter-drinker, but  to  take  a  little  wine  for  his  health's 
sake  (I  Tim.  v,  23).  No  very  satisfactory  reason  can 
be  assigned  for  the  place  which  this  injunction  holds 
in  the  epistle,  unless  it  were  intended  to  correct  any 
possible  misapprehension  as  to  the  preceding  words, 
"  Keep  thyself  pure."  The  precepts  above  quoted,  as 
well  as  others  to  the  same  effect  addressed  to  the  dis- 
ciples generally  (Rom.  xiii.  13;  (ial.  v,  21 ;  1  Pet.  iv,  3), 
show  the  extent  to  which  intemperance  prevailed  in 
ancient  times,  and  the  extreme  danger  to  which  the 
Church  was  subjected  from  this  quarter. 

It  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  custom  to  give 
medicated  or  drugged  wine  to  criminals  condemned  to 
death,  to  blunt  their  senses,  and  so  lessen  the  pains  of 
execution.  To  this  custom  there  is  supposed  to  be  an 
allusion,  Prov.  xxxi,  6,  "Give  strong  drink  unto  him 
that  is  ready  to  perish ;"  and  an  illustration  of  the  cus- 
tom is  furnished  by  the  soldiers  giving  Jesus  "  wine 
mingled  with  mA'rrh,"  or,  which  is  the  same,  "  vinegar" 
i.  e.  sour  wine;  "mingled  with  gall,"  i.  e.  a  bitter  drug, 
without  specifying  the  kind  (Mark  xv,  23 ;  Matt,  xxvii, 
34).  "  Omnes  a  synedrio  ad  mortem  damnati  potnrunt 
TI  "p"^,  vino  vivo  (h.  e.  optimo,  forti)  ut  diriperetur  in- 
tellectus  ejus,  ad  confirmandum  id  dicitur,  Prov.  xxxi, 
6,  etc.  De  perituro  dicetur,  id  fieri,  ut  obliviscatnr  mor- 
tis, quae  est  infortunium  ipsius"  (Schiittgen,  Hoi:  Heb. 
p.  236).  To  the  same  custom  some  suppose  there  is  a 
reference  in  Amos  ii,  8,  where  tlie  "  wine  of  the  con- 
demned" (A.  V.)  is  spoken  of.  The  margin  reads,  in- 
stead of  condemned,  "fined  or  mulcted;"  so  Gesenius; 
Henderson,  amerced.  The  wicked  here  described,  in 
addition  to  other  evil  practices,  imposed  unjust  tines 


upon  the  innocent,  and  spent  the  money  thus  unjustly 
obtained  upon  wine,  which  they  quaffed  in  the  house 
of  their  gods;  as  Dathe  renders:  "])ecunias  hominibus 
innocentibus  extortas  compotationibus  absunnint  in 
templis  deorum  suorum." 

Mixed  wine  is  often  spoken  of  in  Scripture.  This 
was  of  different  kinds.  Sometimes  it  was  mixed  with 
witter  to  take  it  down  (Isa.  i,  22)  ;  sometimes  with  milk 
(Cant.  V,  1) ;  and  sometimes,  by  lovers  of  strong  drink, 
with  spices  of  various  kinds,  to  give  it  a  richer  flavor 
and  greater  potency  (Isa.  v,  22;  Psa.  Ixxv,  8).  Both 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  in  the  hal)it  of  flavoring 
their  wines  with  spices,  and  such  preparations  were  de- 
scribed by  the  former  as  wine  t^  apw/tdrwi'  KaraaKtiia- 
Z^'i^tvoq  (Athen.  i,  31  e),  and  by  the  latter  as  aromalites 
(Pliny,  xiv,  19,  5).  The  authority  of  the  JMishna  may 
be  cited  in  favor  both  of  water  and  of  spices,  the  former 
being  noticed  in  Berach.  vii,  5;  Pesach.  vii,  13;  and  the 
latter  in  Shen.  li,  1. 

The  "  royal  wine,"  literally  wine  of  the  kingdom, 
n^app  'i'l'^  (Esth.i,  7),  denotes  most  probably  the  best 
wine,  such  as  the  king  of  Persia  himself  was  accustomed 
to  drink.  "  Wine  of  Lebanon"  is  referred  to  in  such  a 
way  as  to  indicate  its  peculiar  excellence — "  the  scent 
thereof  shall  be  as  the  wine  of  Lebanon"  (Hos.  xiv,  7). 
Hence  it  is  thought  to  have  been  distinguished  by  its 
grateful  smell.  But  "iS'T  means,  as  th§  margin  renders 
it,  memorial,  and  includes  odor,  flavor,  and  refreshing  in- 
fluence. Modern  travellers  attest  the  excellence  of  the 
wine  of  Lebanon.  The  "  wine  of  Helbon,  or  Chalybon," 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  importations  of  Tyre  (Ezek. 
xxvii,  18),  and  was  very  famous.  It  was  greath'  valued 
by  the  Persian  monarchs  (Strabo,  xv,  735),  as  it  still  is 
bv  the  residents  of  Damascus  (Porter,  Damascus,  i, 
333). 

The  wines  of  modern  Palestine  are  represented  by 
travellers  as  being  of  excellent  quality.      The  sweet 
wines  are  particularly  esteemed  in  the  East,  because 
they  are  grateful  to  the  taste,  very  exhilarating,  and 
some  of  them  will  keep  for  a  long  time.     They  were 
therefore    preferred    by   those   who  were  addicted   to 
drinking,  and   commonh'  selected    for   the   tables   of 
kings.     Their  inebriating  quality  is  alluded  to  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah :  "  I  will  feed  them  that  oppress  you 
with   their  own  flesh,  and  they  shall   be  drimken  as 
with  sweet  wine"  (Isa.  xlix,  26).     "The  testimony  of 
travellers  respecting  the  spirituous  nature  of  the  wines 
of  Palestine  accords  with  that  of  the  sacred  writers. ,  .  . 
It  is  observed  by  Thevenot  that  the  people  of  the  Levant 
never  mingle  water  with  their  wine  at  meals,  but  drink 
by  itself  what  water  they  think  proper  for  abating  its 
strength.     While  the  Greeks. and  Romans  by  mixed 
wine  understood  wine  united  and  lowered  with  water, 
the  Hebrews,  on  the  contrary,  meant  by  it  wine  made 
stronger  and  more  inebriating  by  the  addition  of  pow- 
erful ingredients.  .  .  .  The  wines  of  Palestine  are  gen- 
erally kept  in  bottles  made  of  leather,  or  goat -skins, 
sewed  or  pitched  together.      In  these  the  process  of 
fermentation   took   place,  and   the  wine   acquired   its 
proper  degree   of  strength.      In  absence  of  anything 
like  chemical  analysis,  these  are  the  data  from  which 
we  must  draw  our  conclusions  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  wines  referred  to  by  the  sacred  writers.     Some  of 
them  are  represented  to  have  been  sweet  wines,  which, 
if  not  the  strongest,  are  known  to  have  been  very  strong. 
The  grapes  from  which  they  were  produced  were  re- 
markable for  their  richness  and  excellence ;  the  climate 
of  the  country  being  such  as  to  favor  the  growth  and 
development  of  those  principles  which,  during  fermen- 
tation, were  converted  into  alcohol.     As  the  grapes  of 
that  country'  are  now  known  to  furnish  very  rich  and 
spirituous  wines,  we  may  infer  that  the  ancient  were 
similar  in  their  character;  since  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  climate  has  not  suffered  any  material 
change  for  three  thousand  years.     We  should  not  omit, 
in  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  spirituous  nature  of 
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the  wines  of  Palestine,  to  advert  to  the  modes  in  which 
tliev  were  kept.  It  is  now  well  known  that  when  mixt- 
nres  of  alcohol  and  water  are  ]nit  into  bladders,  tlie  wa- 
ter evaporates  and  leaves  the  alcohol  in  a  more  concen- 
trated form.  It  is  asserted  that  wine  which  has  been 
ke|)t  in  bottles  closed  by  pieces  of  bladder  firmly  tied 
over  the  mouth,  in  a  few  weeks  acquire  the  strength 
and  flavor  which  would  be  imparted  to  it  only  by  sev- 
eral vears'  jjreservation  in  the  ordinary  way.  Now,  it 
is  probable  that  the  leather  bags  into  which  these  wines 
are  put  would  produce  a  similar  effect  ujion  the  liiiuor, 
which,  after  the  process  of  fermentation  had  ceased, 
would  soon  attain  its  comjilete  and  ajipropriate  alco- 
holic character"  (Prof.  Silliman,  A  met:  Jour,  of  Science 
and  Arts,  lS3i). 

"  The  wine  was  generally  contained  in  large  ox-skins 
ranged  round  the  store-room,  and  quite  distended  with 
liipior.  The  larger  skins  seem  to  have  answered  to 
casks;  the  smaller  goat  and  kid  skins,  to  barrels  and 
kegs  in  the  comparison,  to  be  chiefly  used  in  conveying 
to  customers  the  smallest  quantities  required.  Individ- 
uals rarely  keep  large  stores  of  wine  in  their  houses,  but 
get  a  small  supply  of  a  goat-skin  or  two  from  the  wine- 
store.  This  seems  also  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
ancient  Jews,  for  Nehcmiah,  although  holding  the  rank 
of  governor,  had  no  store  of  wine,  for  we  read  he  had  a 
su|iply  every  ten  days  (Neh.  v,  18).  The  large  skins  in 
tiie  wine-store  we  have  mentioned  are  sup])orted  above 
the  floor  on  frames  of  wood"  (Kitto,  Pict.  Bible,  note  on 
Job  xxxii,  19).  Similar  methods  of  storing  and  keep- 
ing wine  were  common  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  See 
Smith,  Lie/,  of  Class.  A  ntiq.  s.  v.  "  A'inum." 

III.  Teachim/  of  the  Scriptures  in  i-espect  to  the  Use  of 
Wine. — 1.  As  appears  from  the  foregoing  examination, 
tlie  Bible  makes  no  distinction  between  intoxicating 
and  non-intoxicating  wines — never  refers  or  alludes  to 
such  a  distinction.  Yet  wine,  ■j^]|i  =  oii'oc,  is  constantly 
spoken  of  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  corn  and  oil 
and  milk  are  spoken  of — namely,  as  a  blessing  sent  by 
God  for  the  use  of  man.  It  was  enjoined  to  be  used  in 
the  service  of  (iod.  It  is  employed  as  a  symbol  of 
the  highest  spiritual  blessings  (Isa.  Iv,  1,  2).  The  use 
of  it  was  common  among  the  Jews,  as  it  is  among  the 
people  of  all  wine-producing  countries.  It  was  forbid- 
den to  the  Nazarites  alone,  and  that  only  while  under 
their  vow.  The  use  of  it  is  in  one  case  distinctly  pre- 
scribed by  Paul  to  Timothy  (I  Tim.  v,  23).  Jesus 
Christ  came*'drinking  wine"  as  well  as  "eating  bread" 
(Luke  vii,33, 34),  and  in  one  instance  miraculously  i>ro- 
duced  a  supply  of  wine  when  it  was  needed  (John  ii). 
We  attach  great  importance,  religiously  and  theologi- 
cally, to  these  facts.  Jesus  was  no  ascetic.  He  gave  no 
countenanoe  to  asceticism.  By  drinking  wine — freely 
using  the  blessings  of  God's  jirovidence  —  he  testified 
against  the  error,  afterwards  called  Gnostic  and  jMani- 
chajan,  which  would  attach  impurif}'  to  that  which  en- 
ters the  mouth,  and  vindicated  the  libertj'  of  his  follow- 
ers to  use  "every  creature  of  God"  as  good  and  lit  for 
food,  and  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving  by  them  as 
those  who  "  believe  and  know  the  truth"  (1  Tim.  iv,  3, 
4).  But  tins  error  repelled,  and  this  liberty  asserted, 
none  are  obliged  to  drink  wine  or  to  eat  meat  if  they 
prefer  not.  There  is  liberty  on  this  side  also.  They 
niaj'  abstain  if  they  choose.  Paul  expressed  his  readi- 
ness to  abstain  from  "flesh"  and  "wine"  to  secure  the 
good  of  a  brother,  or  to  avoid  occasioning  him  injury 
(Kom.  xiv,  21 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  viii,  13).  The  same  liberty 
is  ours:  and  if  a  great  practical  good  may  be  attained 
by  abstinence,  Christian  benevolence  calls  us  in  this 
direction. 

But  while  liberty  to  use  wine,  as  well  as  every  other 
earthly  blessing,  is  conceded  and  niaiiuained  in  the 
Bible,  yet  all  abuse  of  it  is  solemnly  an<l  earnestly  con- 
demned. In  the  book  of  Proverbs  the  warnings  against 
such  abuse  are  frequent  and  severe  (xx,  1  ;  xxiii.  29- 
35;  xxxi,  4-7).     It  is  the  same  in  the  New  Test.  (1 


Cor.  vi,  10;  Gal.  v,  21).  "Be  not  drunk  with  wine — 
not  given  to  much  wine."  Such  are  its  precepts — pre- 
cepts which  would  have  little  or  no  force,  or  even  mean- 
ing, were  wine  not  intoxicating,  and  were  there  not 
some  peculiar  danger  incident  to  its  use.  If  wine  were 
not  intoxicating,  the  a))ostle  might  as  well  have  ex- 
horted them  against  drinking  too  much  milk  or  too 
much  water.  He  takes  for  granted  the  right  to  use; 
he  recognises  the  danger  incident  to  the  use;  but  in- 
stead of  prohibiting,  he  cautions  and  exhorts  against 
excess.  Moikration  in  eating  and  drinking  is  the 
broad  Christian  law.  A  hstineiice  from  some  kinds  of 
food  may  become  a  duty  under  |)eculiar  circumstances. 
Self-denial,  in  relation  to  things  lawful,  is  often  imper- 
ative. Wine  is  good;  is  a  gift  of  God.  It  may  be 
used  with  advantage ;  it  may  be  abused,  but  not  inno- 
cently or  with  impunity.  It  may  be  declined  in  tlie 
exercise  of  Christian  liberty;  it  ought  to  be  declined  if 
doing  so  helps  forward  tlie  cause  of  humanity,  morality, 
and  religion,  and  promotes  the  glory  of  God.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  almost  impossibility  of  procuring  genu- 
ine wine  in  the  United  States  without  extravagant  cost, 
and  the  fact  that  in  order  to  its  preservation  it  is  inva- 
riably more  alcoholic  than  the  light  wines  of  Bible 
times  usually  were,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  dan- 
gerous tendency  to  intoxicating  habits  involved  in  the 
use  of  wine  as  a  beverage,  not  only  to  the  drinker,  but 
to  his  family  and  friends,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
wisest  and  most  Christian  course  is  to  abstain  wholly 
from  it.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  apostolic  pre- 
cept of  self-restraint  (1  Cor.  viii,  13). 

2.  There  is  no  positive  proof  that  the  fluid  used  by 
our  Lord  in  instituting  the  sacred  communion  was  al- 
coholic ;  it  is  nowhere  ex|iressly  called  wine,  but  simply 
the  "fruit  of  the  vine"  (Matt,  xxvi,  29).  That  it  was 
wine,  properly  so  called,  however,  is  a  fair  presumption 
from  the  fact  that  this  was  the  customary  liquor  of  the 
Jews  in  the  Passover  meal,  as  we  learn  from  tlie  definite 
prescription  of  the  Talmud  ("There  shall  not  be  less 
than  four  cups  of  wine"  [ydi/iii'],  Slishna,  Pesurh.  x,  1). 
Many  modern  Jews,  it  is  said,  use  the  liquor  of  steeped 
raisins  for  paschal  purposes;  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
such  a  custom  in  ancient  times. 

Therefore  the  use  of  any  other  fluid  in  the  commun- 
ion at  the  present  day  must  be  justified,  if  at  all,  from 
prudential  considerations  growing  out  of  the  modern 
temperance  reform;  just  as  we  consider  ourselves  at 
liberty  to  vary  the  kind  of  bread  (originally  unleav- 
ened), the  posture  of  the  communicant,  and  other  un- 
essential details,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  occasion 
and  the  parties.  These  considerations  are  undoubtedly 
of  the  gravest  character,  especiallj'  the  danger  of  relapse 
to  reformed  inebriates  partaking  or  even  approaching 
the  communion-table,  where  the  taste  or  fumes  of  alco- 
hol are  liable  to  revive  their  appetite.  If,  as  it  is  con- 
fidently claimed  by  many,  unfermented  grape-juice  can 
be  procured  at  a  moderate  cost  and  without  great  in- 
convenience, and  can  be  preserved  with  ordinary  care  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  and  is  not  offensive  to  the 
sense,  or  otherwise  particularly  objectionable,  there  is 
no  reason  why  ceremonious  scruples  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  employment.  Whether  in- 
dividuals not  susceptible  to  such  a  danger  as  the  above 
are  excusable  in  withholding  themselves  from  the  com- 
munion where  alcoholic  wine  is  used,  is  quite  another 
question,  which  it  does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  discuss. 

IV.  TAtei-nture. — This  is  quite  copious.  We  mention, 
in  addition  to  the  works  noticed  above,  only  the  most 
important  and  modern.  General  treatises  on  the  manu- 
facture, etc.,  of  wines  have  been  written  by  Henderson 
(Lond.  1831),  Kedding  (ibid.  1851),  L^enman"  (ibid.  1864), 
Thudichum  (ibid.  1872),  and  others,  but  they  are  chiefly 
of  a  commercial  character.  The  moral  aspects  of  the 
subject  have  been  considered  in  numberless  books  and 
periodical  articles;  among  the  latter  we  may  especially 
refer  to  those  in  the  Biblical  Repositori/,  Oct.  1836,  and 
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Oct.  1839 ;  and  the  Bihliotheca  Sacra,  Jan.  1869 ;  Jan.,  1 
April,  and  June,  1880.  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees  in  various  works, 
has  stn>ngly  asserted  that  the  wines  of  antiquity  were 
hirgely  non-alcoholic,  and  this  view  has  incautioush' 
been  adopted  by  several  later  writers,  as  Ritchie,  Nott, 
Stuart,  Burns,  etc.,  and  by  many  temperance  advocates; 
but  it  has  been  powerfully  combated  by  others,  espe- 
cially Tattam,  Crosby,  and  scholars  generally.  The 
latest  and  most  complete  treatise  on  this  question  is 
tliat  of  Wilson,  The.  Wines  of  the  Bible  (Lond.  1877), 
which,  after  minutely  examining  all  the  classical  and 
scriptural  references,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  "so 
far  as  the  wines  of  the  ancients  are  concerned,  unfer- 
metited  wine  is  a  mi/th."  Tiie  effort  of  Samson,  The 
Divine  Law  as  to  Wine  (N.  Y.  1880),  to  meet  this  tes- 
timony by  garbling  the  ancient  statements  and  con- 
tradicting the  modern  is  feeble  and  unworthy.  Tris- 
tram observes,  "All  the  terms  for  wine  [in  the  Bible] 
are  used  in  collocations  which  clearly  show  that  fer- 
mentation is  implied;  nor  is  there  tiie  slightest  ground 
in  criticism  for  the  pretence  that  the  unfermented  juice 
of  the  grape  was  ordinarily  used"  {Nat.  Hist,  of  the  -C«- 
6/p,  p.  411).  An  article  by  Rev.  H.  Bumstead,  in  the 
Biblintheca  Sacra  for  January,  1881,  fairly  meets  the 
scientific,  philological,  and  moral  aspects  of  the  "wine 
question"  as  presented  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Kich,  D.D.,  in  the 
January,  April,  and  July  numbers  of  the  same  journal. 
It  shows,  at  least,  that  alcohol  when  taken  in  moder- 
ate quantity  and  in  its  natural  combinations,  is  not 
properly  a  poison,  but  is  assimilated  and  healthily'  dis- 
posed of  in  digestion ;  that  tirush  denotes  the  produce 
of  the  vine  in  general,  while  ydijin  always  signities  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  grape ;  and  that  to  no  one  of  the 
words  translated  "  wine  "  does  the  Bible  attach  an  indis- 
criminate and  absolute  condemnation.  See  Temper- 
ance. 

■Winebrenner,  Christian,  a  German  Reformed 
minister,  was  born  Feb.  7,  1789.  He  entered  the  minis- 
try in  1838  or  1839,  taking  charge  of  several  congrega- 
tions in  Bedford  and  Huntingdon  counties.  Pa.,  where 
he  labored  until  1816.  After  this  time  he  was  not 
connected  with  the  Synod,  but  still  continued  to  preach 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  at  Woodbury,  Pa.,  Feb.  12, 
1858.  See  Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  Germ.  Ref.  Church, 
iv,491. 

Winebrenner,  John,  an  American  clergyman, 
was  born  in  Frederick  County,  Md.,  March  25,  1797. 
He  began  his  ministry  in  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  having  charge  of  four  congregations  in  and 
near  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  but,  owing  to  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  revivals,  he  withdrew  from  his  former 
affiliations,  and  established  a  new  denomination  which 
he  called  "The  Church  of  God,"  but  which  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Winebrennarians.  See  Church  of  God. 
Mr.  Winebrenner  was  for  several  years  editor  of  The 
Church  Advocate.  His  death  occurred  Sept.  12,  1860. 
He  puulished,  in  Ci-Unection  with  I.  B.  Rupp,  The  History 
oj  all  the  Religious  Denominations  in  the  United  States 
('844).  He  also  published,  Brief  View  of  the  Church 
of  God: — a  work  on  Regeneration: — The  Reference  and 
rronoiincing  Testament : — Revived  Hymn-booh : — Prac- 
tical and  Doctrinal  Sermons : — and  other  works. 

Winer,  Georg  Benedict,  a  German  theologian 
and  author,  whose  work  is  of  permanent  value  to  the 
Church  no  less  for  what  it  accom]ilished  directly  than 
for  the  indirect  results  obtained  through  its  influence 
over  the  improvement  of  Biblical  science.  He  was  born 
at  Leipsic,  April  13,  1789,  of  parents  in  the  common 
walks  of  life,  was  early  orphaned,  and,  bj'  the  decease 
of  an  aimt  who  was  the  last  of  his  relatives  to  assume 
the  charge  of  his  childhood  years,  exposed  to  such  pen- 
ury as  deprived  him  of  sufficient  and  proper  food,  and 
obliged  him  to  do  without  books  necessary  to  his  course 
in  the  St.  Nicolai  School  of  his  native  town.  He  ob- 
tained a  Greek  grammar  by  writing  it  out,  and  thus 
began  the  philological  labors  in  which  he  was  in  time 


to  become  a  master  and  win  an  imperishable  reputation. 
He  distinguisheil  himself  in  the  scientific  contests  of  the 
students,  and  acquired  such  proficiency  in  the  Hebrew 
language  as  enabled  him  to  become  the  instructor  of 
persons  older  than  himself.  His  teachers  embodied 
words  prophetic  of  his  coming  importance  as  a  scholar 
in  his  certificate  of  graduation. 

In  1817  Winer  began  the  academical  career  which 
extended  over  forty  years  of  industrious  and  useful  la- 
bor. Nine  of  these  years — 1823-32— were  given  to  the 
University  of  Erlangen,  where  he  was  professor  of  the- 
ology, and  all  the  remaining  years  to  Leipsic.  He  lect- 
ured on  theological  methodology,  and,  besides,  on  sub- 
jects drawn  from  every  section  of  exegetical,  systematic, 
and  even  practical  theology.  In  historical  theology  he 
confined  his  lectures  to  the  history  of  theological  sci- 
ences. The  general  world  knows  him  only  through  his 
writings,  and  acknowledges  his  influence  as  a  compre- 
hensively and  profoundly  learned  man  and  a  thoroughly 
scientific  character;  but  the  students  who  thronged  his 
lecture-room  to  the  very  end  of  his  public  life  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  power  of  his  clear  oral  statements  and  to 
his  decided  sympathy  for  all  that  is  pure  and  good,  as 
also  to  his  serious  and  pronounced  religious  character. 
He  was  accustomed  to  precede  or  follow  his  lectures 
with  addresses  in  which  he  surveyed,  often  with  truly 
prophetic  vision,  the  movement  of  events  in  the  world 
or  the  Church ;  and  on  those  occasions  he  often  rose  to 
the  regions  of  true  impassioned  eloquence,  and  wrought 
impressions  which  his  hearers  were  not  likely  tfi  forget. 
It  remains  to  be  added  that  his  tendency  was  thoroughly 
orthodox,  and  that  all  his  impulses  grew  out  of  his  per- 
fect devotion  to  moral  goodness.  He  was,  however,  too 
earnest  a  lover  of  truth  to  engage  in  the  building  of 
original  systems  which  can  only  be  founded  in  air.  since 
their  authors  will  not  recognize  the  soundness  of  any 
truth  that  is  old  and  approved,  and  also  too  devoted  to 
the  service  of  truth  to  endorse  and  repeat  the  old  simply 
because  it  is  old. 

Of  the  written  products  of  his  life  a  small  number  be- 
long to  the  department  of  symbolics — namely,  the  Cmn- 
jKirative  Darstellunr/  des  Lehrbef/riffs  der  rerschiedenen 
christlichen  Kirchenparteien  (1824,  2  ed.  1837),  a  thor- 
oughly scientific  work:  — his  edition  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  with  notes  (1825) :— and  two  addresses  on  the 
idea  of  the  Church  as  contained  in  the  creeds  (1852-53). 
In  bibliography  his  Handbuch  der  theologischen  Litera- 
tur  (1821, 3d  ed.  1838-40,  2  vols. ;  and  supplement,  1842) 
is  a  monument  of  genuine  German  industry,  and  is  valua- 
ble for  its  brief  biographies  of  authors.  The  central  ob- 
ject, however,  about  which  all  of  Winer's  literary  ac- 
tivity turned  was  the  Bible.  Not  only  had  most  of  his 
works  reference  to  the  Bible,  but  his  most  original,  mer- 
itorious, and  permanently  useful  work  for  theology  was 
done  in  the  field  of  Biblical  science.  He  barely  touched 
upon  Biblical  theology  indeed,  and  gave  but  passing  at- 
tention to  either  the  lower  or  the  higher  criticism;  but 
in  isagogical  science  he  contributed  valuable  papers  to 
the  elucidation  of  questions  respecting  versions  of  the 
Old  Test.,  e.  g.  the  character  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, the  value  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  especially 
of  Onkelos  and  Pseudo-Jonathan.  The  interpretation 
of  Scripture  engaged  his  attention  more  than  any  other 
study.  He  expounded  all  the  books  of  the  New  Test, 
before  his  classes.  But  of  the  results  of  his  labors  he 
gave  the  world  no  considerable  quantity — a  single  book, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galalians  (1821,  3  ed.  1829),  and  sec- 
tions from  other  epistles  constituting  the  whole.  As 
the  fruit  of  a  whole  life  given  to  the  study  of  exege- 
sis this  is  exceedingly  little.  But  in  the  discussion  of 
matters  of  fact  from  Scripture  history  he  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  very  busy  with  his  pen.  He  wrote  disserta- 
tions on  the  taking  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (1848); 
on  the  question  whether  the  dfnrvov  of  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  (John  xiii)  were  a  Passover  supper  or  not 
(1847) ;  on  whether  the  feet  of  crucified  persons  were 
nailed  to  the  cross  or  not  (1845),  etc.     His  Biblisches 
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^eaheorterhnch.  finally,  is  a  comprehensive  and  thorough 
(iictionary,  in  alpliabetical  enter,  of  material  objects, 
events,  etc.,  belonging  to  Biblical  science — a  positive 
mine  of  historical,  geographical,  archaeological,  and 
physical  information. 

Of  still  greater  value  for  theological  science  were  his 
contributions  to  the  study  of  the  languages  of  the  Bible 
— whether  lexical  or  grammatical,  lie  cultivated  the 
Old-Test.  Chaldee  with  special  fondness.  In  1824  he 
piiblislied  Grammatik  des  hiblischen  uiid  targumiscken 
Chahldixmiis  (2d  ed.  1842),  and  in  1825  a  Chtildee  Read- 
er. In  182G  he  issued  a  Speciiiieii  Lca-ici  Hebraici,  and 
in  1828  a  complete  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chal- 
dee Ldiif/uttfjes,  based  on  a  revision  of  the  Handwurter- 
b/ich  by  Simon  and  Eichhorn.  The  most  important 
of  all  liis  works  is,  however,  unquestionably  the  Gram- 
ma/ik  de:s  neutestamentlichen  Sprachidmm,  etc.  (1822, 
and  often).  It  was  rendered  into  English  bj'  American 
scholars  in  1825,  and  has  since  apjieared  in  repeated 
editions,  wliich  conform  to  the  changes  introduced  in 
the  original  from  time  to  time;  and  it  was  translated 
into  Swedish  in  1827.  The  merit  of  this  work  consists 
in  its  demonstrating  that  the  structure  of  the  Greek 
language  is  preserved  in  the  forms  and  idioms  of  the 
New-Test,  language,  and  that  vague  assumptions  of  the 
Hebraizing  character  of  New-Test.  Greek,  and  unre- 
strained wilfulness  in  its  interpretation,  are  out  of  place. 
The  work  had  its  inception  in  a  spirit  of  reverence  for 
the  Bible  and  in  earnest  love  of  truth,  and  it  has 
achieved  gratifying  results  in  the  more  systematic 
methods  of  interpretation,  the  profounder  and  yet  more 
elevated  motles  of  exposition,  \vhich  it  helped  to  intro- 
duce. A  year  after  the  appearance  of  the  Grammatik, 
^^'ille^  published  a  Beitrar/  zur  Verbesserung  der  neu- 
testamentlichen Lexikographie,  and  he  had  made  extend- 
ed preparations  for  a  New-Test,  lexicon  ;  but  he  was  not 
permitted  to  enter  on  the  writing  of  this  work.  His 
sight  failed  during  the  last  five  years  of  his  life.  His 
last  course  of  lectures,  on  the  doctrinal  and  ethical  princi- 
ples of  Protestantism  and  Roman  Catholicism,  was  deliv- 
ered in  the  winter  term,  1857-58  ;  and  after  a  violent  ill- 
ness of  six  days'  duration,  he  died.  May  12, 1858,  and  was 
buried  two  days  afterwards,  amid  the  lamentations  of 
the  iniiversity  and  the  entire  town. — Herzog,  Real-En- 
cyklnp,  s.  v. 

Wines,  Enoch  Cobb,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Hanover,  N.  J.,  Feb.  17,  1806.  He 
graduated  at  lliddlebury  College  in  1827,  after  which 
he  entered  the  navy  as  chaplain  and  teacher  of  mid- 
shipmen in  the  United  States  ship  "Constellation,"  vis- 
iting many  foreign  countries,  and  writing  an  interesting 
work  entitled  Two  Years  and  «  Half  in  the  Navy ;  or, 
A  Jonrnal  of  a  Cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Levant 
(Phila.  1829-31).  He  afterwards  became  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Burlington,  N.  .J.,  and  also  of  East  Hampton, 
L.  I.,  which  he  resigned  to  become  principal  of  the 
Edgehill  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.  He  was  subse- 
quently professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in 
the  Central  High-school  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1854 
professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Washington  College, 
Pa.,  and  in  1859  in  the  University  of  St.  Louis.  In 
18(52  he  entered  upon  the  work  which  made  him  emi- 
nent as  a  philanthropist  and  specialist  in  prison  reform. 
He  became  secretary  of  the  New  York  Prison  Reform 
Association,  and  afterwards  of  the  National  Association. 
He  was  instrumental  in  the  appointment  of  congresses 
for  prison  reform  in  Europe  (visiting  that  country  re- 
peatedly from  1871  to  1875)  and  America,  which  ac- 
complished much  good  in  rousing  the  attention  of  the 
civilized  world  to  this  benevolent  object.  He  died  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  10, 1879.  Dr.  Wines  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  religious  literature,  and  the  last 
work  on  which  he  was  engaged  was  in  seeing  through 
the  Riverside  Press  at  Cambridge,  Alass.,  his  book  en- 
titled The  State  of  Prisons  and  of  Child-saving  Institu- 
tions throughout  the  World.  He  had  prepared  another 
book  which  was  ready  for  the  press,  under  the  title  of 


Complete  in  Christ.  His  works,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned,  are,  A  Trip  to  Boston  (Bost.  1838,  12mo): — 
Three  Bints  on  a  St/stem  of  Popular  Education  (Phila. 
cod.  12mo) :  —  Bow  Shall  I  Govern  my  School?  (eod. 
12mo),  atldressed  to  young  teachers: — Letters  to  School 
Children  (Bost.  IGmo): — Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
the  Ancient  Bebreirs,  ivith  an  Introductory  Essay  on 
Civil  Society  and  Government  (N.  Y.  1852,  8vo).  This 
work  passed  through  five  editions: — Adam  and  Christ; 
or.  The  Boctyine  of  Representation  Stated  and  Explained 
(1855,  18mo) :  —  Prelacy  and  Parity  Discussed  (N.  Y. 
12mo) : — The  True  Penitent  Portrayed,  etc.  (Phila.)  : — 
Treatise  on  Regeneration  (  N.  Y.  1863,  12rao):  —  The 
Pj-omises  of  God  (Phila.  1868, 18mo) : — Essay  on  Tempta- 
tion (1865, 12mo).  He  has  also  published  a  number  of 
A  ddresses,  and  contributed  to  the  A  mer.  Quar.  Rev.,  North 
A  me?:  Qua?:  Rev.,  Biblical  Repository,  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
Knickei-bocker,  etc.  See  N.  Y.  Obsei-ver,  Dec.  18,  1879; 
All  ibone.  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  iithors,  s.  v.  (W.  P.  S.). 
■Wing  (prop.  r33,  Trrkpn^).  By  this  word  the  He- 
brews understood  not  only  the  wings  of  birds,  but  also 
the  lappet,  skirt,  or  flap  of  a  garment  (Ruth  iii,  9;  Jer. 
ii,  34),  the  extremity  of  a  coinitry  (Job  xxxviii,  13; 
Isa.  xxiv,  16);  figuratively,  the  wings  of  the  wind  (Psa. 
xviii,  10),  sunbeam  (JNIal.  iv,  2);  and,  metaphorically, 
protection  or  defence  (Matt,  xxiii,  37).  God  says  that 
he  has  borne  his  people  on  the  wings  of  eagles  (Exod. 
xxi,  4 ;  see  also  Dent,  xxxii,  11) ;  that  is,  he  had  brought 
them  out  of  Egypt  as  an  eagle  carries  its  young  ones 
upon  its  wings.  The  prophet  begs  of  God  to  protect 
them  under  his  wings  (Psa.  xvii,  8),  and  says  that  the 
children  of  men  put  their  trust  in  the  protection  of  his 
wings  (xxxvi,  7).  Isaiah,  speaking  of  the"army  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  S\'ria  who  were  coming  against  Ju- 
dah,  says,  "  The  stretching  out  of  his  wings  shall  fill 
the  breadth  of  thy  land,  O  Immanuel"  (viii,  8). 

Wing,  M.  T.  C,  D.D.,  a  professor  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Vermont  in  1798,  and 
died  at  Gambler,  0.,  Feb.  26,  1863.  Dr.  Wing  was  a 
graduate  of  IMiddlebury  College,  and,  after  studj'ing  at 
the  Theological  Seminary,  Alexandria,  Va.,  became  a 
tutor  in  Kenj'on  College,  O.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminarv  at  Gambler.  See  Amer.  Quar.  Chu7-ch 
Rev.  April,  1863,  p.  152. 

Winifred,  the  apostle  of  Germany.  See  Boni- 
face. 

"Winkelmann,  Frederick  T.,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman  and  teacher,  was  professor  of  Latin,  French, 
and  (ierman  in  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  and  in  a  polytechnic  school  in  New  York 
city.     He  died  in  1865. 

Winnowing.     See  Agriculture. 

"Winslow,  Gordon,  JI.D.,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Willis- 
ton,  Vt.,  in  1804.  His  preliminary  education  was  ac- 
quired at  Andover,  Mass.,  and  he  graduated  at  Yale 
in  both  the  collegiate  and  theological  departments,  be- 
coming a  Congregational  minister.  In  1836  he  entered 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  communion,  and  was  ordained 
deacon  in  that  year.  His  first  parish  was  St.  John's, 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  from  which  he  went,  in  1838,  to  Trinity 
Church,  Elmira,  N.  Y. ;  and  in  1841  became  rector  of  St. 
Ann's  Parish,  Annapolis,  Md.  In  1845  he  assumed  the 
pastorate  of  St.  Paul's  Parish  on  Staten  Island,  and  a  few 
years  after,  though  still  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  was  chap- 
lain at  the  Quarantine.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Fifth  New  York 
Regiment,  and  served  two  years.  W'hen  the  Sanitarv 
Commission  was  established,  he  was  its  inspector  for 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  It  was  while  accompany- 
ing his  woimded  son.  Col.  Cleveland  Winslow,  that  he 
met  with  the  accident  which  resulted  in  his  death. 
He  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  ^Maj.-tien.  Warren  in  many 
battles.     He   died   universally  regretted,  Jan.  7,  1864, 
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being  drowned  by  falling  overboard  from  a  .steamer  near  [  twenty  years  of  continuous  toil.     It  has  one  thousand 
the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,     See  Amer:  Quar.  Church    pages,  tiiree  columns  to  a  page,  and  contains  sixtv- 


Rev.  Oct.  1804,  p.  482. 

Winslow,  Hubbard,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, brother  of  Drs.  Gordon  and  Jlyron,  was  born  at 
Wiiliston,  Vt.,  Oct.  30,  1799.  He  prepared  for  college 
at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Jlass. ;  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1825  ;  studied  theology  at  New  Haven  ; 
preached  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1827-28 ;  was  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  at  Dover,  N.  H., 
from  1828  to  1831,  and  of  the  Cowdoin  Street  Church, 
Boston,  from  1832  to  1844;  travelled  in  Europe;  was 
principal  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Institute  for  Young  La- 
dies, Boston,  from  1844  to  1853;  visited  the  educational 
institutions  of  Europe  in  1853;  edited  for  a  time  the 
Religious  Magazine,  besides  contributing  to  various  oth- 
er periodicals;  gained  considerable  repute  as  a  polemi- 
cal theologian;  was  much  employed  as  a  platform  lect- 
urer on  various  topics;  preached  to  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  from  1857  to  1859;  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Fiftieth  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York  city,  in  18(;i;  and  died  at  Wiiliston,  Vt., 
Aug.  13,  18(54.  He  published.  Controversial  Theology 
(1832) : — Discourses  on  the  Nature,  Evidence,  and  Moral 
Value  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (1831):  —  Chris- 
tianity Applied  to  our  Social  and  Civil  Duties  (1835) : — 
Young  Man's  Aid  to  Knowledge  (1836): — .4 re  You  a 
Christian?  an  Aid  to  Self-examination  (183(5): — Men- 
tal Cultivation  (1839): — Design  and  Afode  of  Baptism 
(1842)  -.—The  Christian  Doctrines  (1844)  -.—Elements  of 
Ditellectual  Philosophy  (1851):  —  Elements  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  Analytical,  Synthetical  (1856): — and  other 
works. 

Winslo-OT",  Myron,  D.D.,  LL.D..  an  eminent  Con- 
gregational missionary,  was  born  at  Wiiliston,  Vt.,  Dec. 
11,  1789.  He  was  of  the  same  stock  as  tlie  two  govern- 
ors Winslow  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Kenelm  Winslow 
mentioned  in  the  English  history  of  tlie  16th  century. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  a  store  as  a  clerk,  and 
finally  established  himself  in  business  in  Norwich,  Conn. 
During  this  period  he  was  converted,  and  convictions 
that  he  ought  to  preach  to  the  unevangelized  nations 
took  hold  upon  him.  Abandoning  a  profitable  business, 
he  entered  college  and  graduated  at  Middlebury  in  1813, 
and  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1818.  He  was 
ordained  as  a  missionary  in  Salem,  Mass.,  with  Pliny 
Fisk  and  others,  Nov.  4,  1818,  and  in  the  following  year 
embarked  at  Boston,  arriving  at  Calcutta  in  five  months. 
He  took  up  his  residence  in  Oodooville,  Ceylon,  in  1820, 
where  he  labored  seventeen  years,  founding  a  seminary 
and  otherwise  consolidating  the  mission.  In  1836  he 
was  transferred  to  Madras.  His  biography  during  his 
residence  in  India  would  be  no  less  than  the  history  of 
the  missions  there.  He  founded  the  Madras  Mission; 
was  general  secretary  and  financial  agent  of  that  and 
other  missions;  was  president  of  Madras  College  from 
1840,  and  head  of  all  the  native  schools;  had  the  care 
of  a  native  church  of  several  hundred  members;  super- 
vised the  printing  and  editing  of  various  educational 
and  religious  works  in  the  Tamil  language;  and  was  at 
the  time  of  his  death  the  oldest  missionary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  He 
died  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  his  way  to  America, 
Oct.  22, 1864. 

Dr.  Wiuslow  wrote  the  following:  Flistory  of  Missions 
(Andover,  1819,  12mo,  432  pp.): — Hints  on  Missions  to 
India  (N.  Y.  1856,  8vo)  : — A  Comprehennice  Tamil  and 
English  Dictionary  of  High  and  Loio  Tamil  (Madras, 
1862,  4to).  "This  work  has  received  the  encomiums 
of  native,  English,  and  American  scholars,  and  ranks 
second  to  no  other  philological  achievement  of  the  age. 
Not  merely  for  the  profoinid  scholarship  displayed  in  its 
pages,  but  for  the  vast  infiuence  it  exerts  in  civilizing 
and  Christianizing  India,  has  it  called  forth  the  thanks 
of  the  religious  world.     In  the  preparation  and  corn- 


eight  thousand  words  and  definitions.  Of  these  nearly 
half  owe  tlieir  lexicographic  birth  and  position  to  the 
author.  Tlie  dictionary  contains  the  mythological, 
astrological,  scientific,  official,  and  poetic  terms  of  the 
Tamil ;  names  of  heroes,  gods,  authors,  etc..  and  geo- 
graphical and  historical  information,  thus  forming  an 
encyclopaedia  of  Tamil  learning."  Dr.  Winslow  is  said 
to  have  devoted  more  study  to  the  Eastern  languages 
than  any  other  American.  He  also  conducted  a  con- 
tinuous correspondence  for  forty  years  with  the  Mis- 
si.onary  Herald,  N.  Y.  Observer,  and  other  publications. 
Several  Sermons  and  Addresses  were  published  in 
pamphlet.  Dr.  Winslow  was  five  times  married.  Afe- 
nioirs  of  two  of  his  wives  and  one  of  his  children  were 
published.  See  Cong.  Quarterly,  1865,  p.  209 ;  Appletons' 
Annual  Cyclop.  1864,  p.  814;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Winstanley,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Church  of  Eng- 
land divine,  was  born  in  1749.  He  studied  at  Brasenose 
College,  and  afterwards  became  fellow  of  Hertford.  He 
took  his  degree  of  A.JI.  in  1774;  published  an  edition 
of  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle;  was  appointed  prineii)al  of 
St.  Alban's  Hall  in  1797;  took  his  degrees  of  B.D.  and 
D.D.  in  1798,  and  about  this  time  became  Laudian  pro- 
fessor of  Arabic,  Camden  professor  of  ancient  historv, 
and  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  He  died  in  September, 
1823.     See  Chi-istian  Rememhrancer,  1823,  p.  628. 

Winter  (prop,  "jra,  sethdn.  Cant,  ii,  11 ;  but  usually 
f)"in,  choreph,  which  is  strictly  autumn,  the  season  of 
ripeness;  Gr.  i^f(/«ij',  the  ?-«t«y  season).  In  Palestine, 
part  of  autumn  and  the  seasons  of  seed-time  and  cold, 
extending  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  l)e- 
gimiing  of  March,  were  called  winter  ((Jen.  viii.  22 :  I'sa. 
Ixxiv,  17;  Zech.  xiv,  8;  Jer.  xxxvi.  22).  Tiie  cold  of 
winter  is  not  usually  very  severe,  though  the  north  winds 
from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  middle  of  February 
are  exceedingly  penetrating.  Snow  falls  more  or  less, 
but  seldom  lies  upon  the  ground,  except  in  the  moun- 
tains (Psa.  cxlvii,  17).  In  shady  places  the  ice  will  oc- 
casionally bear  a  man's  weight,  but  thaws  as'soon  as  the 
sun  rises  upon  it.  In  the  plain  of  Jericho  the  winter  is 
more  genial  than  the  spring  of  northern  countries,  while 
in  the  mountainous  country  around  Jerusalem  it  is  often 
more  inclement  than  might  be  expected  (Matt,  xxiv, 
20).  In  this  season  the  most  furious  storms  of  hail  are 
experienced  all  over  the  land ;  the  brooks  rise,  and  all 
their  streams  fill  their  channels,  and  thunder  and  liglit- 
ning  are  frequent.  Towards  the  end  of  January  the 
fields  become  green,  and  there  is  every  appearance  of 
approaching  spring.  The  last  rains  fall  in  the  early 
part  of  April;  it  is  still  cold,  but  less  so,  and  the  spring 
may  be  said  to  have  arrived  (Cant,  ii,  11),  See  Cal- 
endar; Palf.stine;  Season. 

Winter,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  Dissenting  min- 
ister, was  born  in  London  in  1762,  and  was  pastor  at 
New  Court,  Carey  Street,  from  1806  until  his  death,  in 
1833.  He  published  Pastoral  Letters  on  Nonconformity, 
and  several  single  Sermons.  See  (Lond.)  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  1833,  ii,  277. 

Wiiiter,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  born  in  1603;  became  provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  died  Dec.  29,  1666. 

Wisdom  (prop.  i^^rC'  chokmdh,  ffo^ia),  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  is  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  things  in 
their  proper  nature  and  relations,  together  with  the 
power  of  combining  them  in  the  most  useful  manner. 
Among  the  Hebrews,  the  term  "  wisdom"  comprehended 
a  wide  circle  of  virtues  and  mental  endowments  (Exod. 
xxviii,  3;  xxxi,  6;  1  Kings  iii,  28;  iv,  29-34),  and  its 
precise  import  in  the  Scriptures  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  a  close  attention  to  the  context.     See  Fool. 

1.  It  is  used  to  express  the  understanding  or  knowl- 
pletion  of  this   work,  Dr,  Winslow  spent  upwards  of  !  edge  of  things,  both  human  and  divine,  chiefly  in  a 
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practical  and  moral  aspect,  especially  in  the  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  anil  the  book  of  Job.  It  was  this  wisdom 
which  Solomon  entreated  and  received  of  God,  espe- 
cially in  a  governmental  sense. 

2.  It  is  |)iit  for  ingenidty,  skill,  dexterity,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  artificers  Bezaleel  and  Aliuliab  (Exod.  xxviii, 
3;  xxxi.  ;J). 

3.  Wi.Mlom  is  used  for  subtlety,  craft,  stratagem, 
wlu'tiier  good  or  evil.  Pharaoh  dealt  wisely  with  the 
Israelites  (Exod.  i,  10).  Jonadab  was  very  wise,  i.  e. 
subtle  and  crafty  (2  Sam.  xiii,3).  In  l^roverbs  (xiv,  8) 
it  is  said,  "  The  wisdom  of  the  prudent  is  to  understand 
his  way." 

4.  It  stands  for  doctrine,  learning,  experience,  sa- 
gacity (.Job  xii,  2,  12;  xxxviii,  37;  Psa.  cv,  22). 

5.  It  is  put  sometimes  for  the  skill  or  arts  of  magi- 
cians, wizards,  fortune-tellers,  etc.  (Gen.  xli,  8;  Exod. 
vii,  1 1 ;  Eccles.  ix,  17  ;  Jer.  1,  35). 

6.  The  windoin  or  learning  and  philosophy  current 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  apostolic  age, 
which  stood  in  contrast  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  tended  to  draw  away  the  minds  of  men  from 
divine  truth,  is  called  "fleshly  wisdom"  (2  Cor.  i,  12), 
"  wisdom  of  this  world"  (1  Cor.  i,  20 ;  iii,  19),  and  "  wis- 
dom of  men"  (ii,  5). 

7.  In  respect  to  divine  things,  wisdom,  i.  e.  knowledge, 
insight,  deep  understanding,  is  represented  everywhere 
as  a  divine  gift,  including  the  idea  of  practical  applica- 
tion, and  is  thus  distinguished  from  theoretical  knowl- 
edge (  Acts  vi,  10  ;  1  Cor.  xii,  8  ;  Eph.  i,  17  ;  Col.  i,  9 ; 
2  Tim.  iii,  lu;  James  i,  5;  iii,  13,  l.o,  17). 

Wisdom  OF  JESUS  (Son  of  Sirach),  Book  of. 
See  ErcLKSiASTicus. 

Wisdom  (The)  OF  SOLOMON,  Book  of,  one 
of  the  deutero- canonical  portions  of  the  Old  Test, 
which  have  come  down  to  us  by  tradition  as  the  pro- 
duction of  the  son  of  David.  In  treating  this  subject, 
we  maiidy  follow  Ginsburg's  article  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Kitto's  Ci/clnpwclia,  with  additions  from  other 
sources,  especially  Smith's  JJicf.  of  the  Bible.  See 
Apocrypha. 

I.  Title  and  Position. — This  book  is  called  'Slo(pia  '2a- 
\bjHiov  or  ^aXofiCJVTog  (Alex.  Compl.),  i.e.  the  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  in  the  Sept. ;  and  the  Great  Wisdom 
of  Solomon  in  the  Syriac  version,  because  it  was  an- 
ciently believed  to  have  been  written  bj'  Solomon,  who 
therein  propounds  the  lessons  of  wisdom.  It  is  denom- 
inated Jlardp^Tog  So(pia,  All-virtuous  Wisdom,  an  ap- 
pellation which,  though  also  given  to  Proverbs  and 
Ecclesiasticus,  is  especially  given  by  Athanasius  and 
Epiphanius  to  this  book,  because  it  treats  more  exten- 
sively of  wisdom  than  either  of  the  other  so-called  Solo- 
monic productions.  It  is  called  >'/  ^lia  ^oej^la,  Sapientia 
Dei,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iv,  16)  and  Ori- 
gen  {(hi  Rom.  vii,  14).  In  the  Vulg.  it  is  simply  called 
Liber  Sapientiw,  without  the  name  of  Solomon,  because 
Jerome  disputed  the  Solomonic  authorship  of  it.  The 
versions  of  the  Reformation  are  divided  between  tho.se 
appellations.  Thus,  in  Luther's  version  (1.536),  the 
(ienevan  version  (1560),  the  Bishops'  Bible  (1568),  and 
the  A.  V.  (I6I1)  this  book  is  called  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  according  to  the  Sept.;  while  the  Zurich  ver- 
sion (  15.?n,  Coverdale's  Bible  (1.535),  IMatthew's  Bible 
(1537),  Cromwell's  Bible  (1530),  and  Cranmer's  Bible 
(1540)  denominate  it  The  Book  of  Wisdom,  after  the 
Vulg. 

The  book  is  placed  in  the  Sept.  and  in  the  Vulg. 
after  the  Song  of  Songs  and  before  J^cclesiasticus,  or 
immediately  after  the  canonical  i)roductions  of  Solomon, 
since  it  was  believed  that  it,  too,  proceeded  from  this 
monarch.  Though  all  the  translations  of  the  Refor- 
mation followed  the  example  of  Luther's  version  in  sep- 
arating the  (leutero-caiionical  from  the  canonical  books, 
yet  they  have  deviated  from  tiieir  prototype  in  the  or- 
der of  the  Apocrypha.  Thus,  while  Luther,  in  his  Bible, 
places  this  book  between  Judith  and  Tobit,  the  Zurich 


version — which,  as  usual,  is  followed  bv'  Coverdale,  and 
he  again  by  Cromwell's  Bible,  jMattliew's  Bible,  the  Bish- 
ops' Bible,  and  Craimier's  Bible,  as  well  as  the  Geneva 
version  and  the  A.  Y.— places  it  between  the  additions 
to  ICsthcr  and  Ecclesiasticus. 

II.  Desif/n,  Division,  and  Contents. — The  object  of  this 
book  is  both  paranetical  and  apologetical.  It  comforts 
and  strengthens  the  faithful  who  are  distracted  by  the 
incx|ilicable  difficulties  in  the  moral  government  of  the 
world,  by  showing  them  that  whatever  suflForings  and 
taunts  they  have  to  endure,  both  from  their  apostate 
brethren  and  their  heathen  oppressors,  and  however 
much  the  wicked  and  the  idolaters  may  prosper  here, 
the  elect,  in  following  the  counsels  of  divine  wisdom,  will 
be  able  to  h)ok  forward  with  joy  to  a  future  state  of 
retribution,  where  the  rigliteous  Judge  will  render  to 
the  ungodly  according  to  their  deeds,  and  confer  upon 
the  godly  a  blissful  immortality. 

This  purpose  is  developed  in  three  sections,  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  First  Section  (i,  1-vi,  21),  which  contains  the 
real  problem  of  the  book,  opens  with  an  admonition  to 
the  magnates  of  the  earth  to  follow  the  paths  of  right- 
eousness, since  God  only  reveals  himself  to  and  abides 
with  those  who  are  of  an  upright  heart  (i,  1-6),  and 
duly  registers  the  deeds  of  the  wicked,  which  he  will 
most  assuredly  bring  before  the  bar  of  a  future  judg- 
ment (ver.  7-16).  For  although  the  wicked  deny  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  (ii,  1-6),  indulge  in  the  pleasure* 
of  this  world  (ver.  7-9),  and  persecute  the  righteous,  de- 
fying (iod  to  defend  them  (ver.  10-24) ;  and  though  the 
case  of  the  godly  seems  almost  forlorn,  yet  God  exercises 
a  special  care  over  his  people,  whom  he  allows  to  be 
chastised  in  order  to  purify  them  (iii,  1-7),  and  has  des- 
tined his  saints  to  judge  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  to 
abide  forever  with  their  Lord  (ver.  8,  9)  ;  while  he  has 
laid  up  condign  punishment  for  the  wicked  (ver.  10-18). 
The  wicked  who  have  large  families  are  therefore  not 
to  be  envied,  for  their  children  only  perpetuate  their 
wickedness  (iv,  1-7) ;  while  the  righteous  who  are  sud- 
denl\-  overtaken  by  death  are  not  to  be  deplored,  since 
honorable  age  is  not  to  be  measured  by  length  of  years, 
but  by  holiness  of  conduct,  and  since  they  are  some- 
times suddenly  taken  away  to  escape  the  snares  of  the 
wicked;  thus  showing  that  God's  mercy  is  with  his 
saints  even  in  their  untimely  death,  because  they,  hav- 
ing been  perfected  in  their  youth,  though  dead,  speak 
condemnation  to  the  wicked,  who  shall  at  last,  in  the 
great  day  of  retribution,  be  constrained  to  confess  it  (ver. 
8-20).  For  then  the  righteous  shall  triumph,  and  the 
wicked  who  shall  witness  it  will  confess  with  anguish 
of  soul  that  they  have  acted  foolishly  and  wickedly,  and 
that  those  whom  they  have  derided  and  persecuted  in 
this  life  are  really  the  children  of  God,  enjoy  a  glorious 
immortality,  and  deal  out  terrible  punishments  on  the 
ungodly  (v,  1-23).  Having  shown  that  this  is  the  doom 
of  the  wicked,  Solomon  reiterates  in  more  earnest  tones 
the  warning  to  the  magnates  of  the  earth  with  which 
this  section  commences,  .seeing  that  the  righteous  Judge 
who  invested  them  with  the  powers  they  possess  will 
soon  call  them  to  the  bar  of  his  judgment,  where  there 
is  no  respect  of  persons  (vi,  1-8) ;  and  tells  them  that 
the  most  effectual  way  to  obey  this  warning  is  to  learn 
divine  wisdom,  who  is  always  ready  to  be  found  of 
those  that  seek  her  (ver.  9-14),  who  alone  is  the  safest 
guide  in  this  world,  and  leads  to  a  imion  with  the  Cre- 
ator in  the  world  to  come  (ver.  15-21). 

2.  The  Second  Section  (vi,  22-ix,  18)  describes  the 
nature  of  this  wisdom,  the  blessings  she  secures,  and  the 
manner  in  which  she  is  to  be  obtained,  by  the  experi- 
ence of  Solomon,  who  recounts  it  himself  in  the  first 
person.  lie  tells  us  that,  though  an  exalted  monarch, 
he  realized  his  mortality,  and  therefore  prayed  for 
wisdom  (vi,  22-vii,  7).  With  this  precious  gift,  which 
he  preferred  above  thrones,  riches,  health,  and  beauty, 
come  all  other  earthly  blessings  of  which  she  is  the 
mother  (ver.  8-12).    Through  her  he  became  the  friend 
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of  God,  whose  she  is,  and  who  bestows  her  as  a  gift  (ver. 
13-lti").  By  her  aid  he  fathomed  the  mysteries  of  the 
changing  seasons,  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  as  she  herself  is  the 
maker  of  all  things,  and  pervades  all  creation.  She 
alone  unites  us  to  God  with  ties  of  friendship,  and  no 
vice  can  prevail  against  her  (ver.  17-30).  She,  too,  con- 
fers all  earthly  blessings,  all  intellectual  and  moral  pow- 
ers, as  well  as  the  ability  to  govern  nations,  and  she  can 
only  be  obtained  from  (Jod  in  answer  to  jjrayer  (viii, 
1-21).  Solomon  tlion  recites  the  prayer  in  answer  to 
which  he  received  this  divine  gift  (ix,  1-18). 

3.  The  Third  Sec/ion  (x,  1-xix,  22)  describes  the 
blessings  which  wisdom  secured  to  the  people  of  God, 
and  the  sore  calamities  which  befell  the  ungodly  who 
rejected  her  teaching,  from  the  liistory  of  mankind,  be- 
ginning with  Adam  and  ending  witli  the  conquest  of 
the  Promised  Land.  Thus  it  shows  how  wisdom  guided 
and  protected  tlie  pious  from  Adam  to  Moses  (x,  1-xi, 
4) ;  how  the  wicked  who  despised  her  counsels  and  af- 
flicted the  righteous  were  punished,  as  seen  in  the  case 
of  the  Egyptians  (xi,  5-xii,  l)and  the  Canaanites  (xii, 
2-27).  As  the  chief  sin  of  the  Canaanites  was  idolatry, 
Solomon  takes  occasion  to  describe  the  origin,  folly,  and 
abominations  of  idolatry  (xiii,  1-xv,  19),  and  then  re- 
turns to  describe  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  wliich  consti- 
tute an  essential  part  of  the  history  in  question,  thus 
showing  the  awful  doom  of  the  wicked  and  the  great 
deliverance  of  the  righteous  (xvi,  1-xix,  22), 

III.  (Jui/tf  and  Integriti/. — From  the  above  analysis 
of  its  contents,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  book  forms  a 
complete  and  harmonious  whole;  the  grand  problem 
discussed  in  the  first  section  being  illustrated  in  the  sec- 
ond section  by  the  experience  of  Solomon,  and  in  the 
third  section  by  the  experience  of  God's  people,  detailed 
in  chronological  order.  Indeed,  the  unity  and  integrity 
of  the  book  were  never  questioned  till  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  when  Houbigant  {Prolet/omena  in  Not. 
Crit.  in  Onines  V.  T.  Libras,  i,  p.  ccxvi,  ccxxi)  maintain- 
ed that  it  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  (ch.  i-ix)  being 
written  by  Solomon  in  Hebrew,  and  the  second  (ch.  x- 
xix)  being  most  probably  an  addition  of  the  (ireek  trans- 
lator of  the  first  part.  Eichhorn  submits  {Einlei/unr/  in 
d.  Apokryph.  p.  143  sq.)  that  the  two  parts,  which  belong 
to  different  authors,  are  i-xi,  1  and  xi,  2-xix  ;  or,  if  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  author,  that  he  must  have  writ- 
ten the  second  part  in  his  younger  years,  before  he  di- 
vested himself  of  his  national  prejudices,  and  before  his 
notions  were  enlarged  by  Greek  philosopliy.  Bret- 
schneider,  again  (/>e  Libri  Sap.  Parte  Priore),  will  have 
it  that  it  consists  of  four  different  documents,  the  first 
of  which  (i,  1-vi,  8)  is  a  fragment  of  a  larger  work  orig- 
inally written  in  Hebrew  by  a  Palestinian  .Jew  connect- 
ed with  the  court  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  the  second 
(vi,  9-x )  was  written  in  Greek  at  the  time  of  Christ, 
by  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  who  put  sentiments  of  Greek 
philosophy  into  the  mouth  of  Solomon  in  order  to  vin- 
dicate for  the  Jews  the  honor  of  having  possessed  all 
philosophic  systems  and  sciences  prior  to  every  one  else. 
The  third  (ch.xii-xix)  was  also  written,  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  by  a  common  Jew,  who  possessed  the  crudest 
notions;  while  the  fourth  piece  (xi,  1-26)  was  added  by 
the  compiler  of  the  book  to  connect  the  second  and 
third  parts.  These  must  suffice  as  specimens  of  the 
opinions  entertained  by  some  respecting  the  unity  of 
this  book.  They  are  most  ably  and  elaborately  refuted 
by  (irimm  {Comment,  p.  9-15). 

The  integrity  of  the  book  is  not  only  impugned  by 
those  who  dispute  its  unity,  but  by  some  who  admit 
that  it  has  a  regularly  developed  plan.  Thus  Grotins 
will  have  it  that  it  is  imperfect  and  unfinished,  having 
been  mutilated  by  some  accident  of  time ;  while  Cal- 
met,  who  also  maintains  that  the  book  is  unfinished, 
hesitates  to  decide  whether  the  end  was  lost  by  acci- 
dent or  through  the  unfavorable  circumstances  of  the 
times,  (ir  whetlicr  it  was  designedly  omitted  by  the  au- 
thor himself.    But  a  conclusion  more  apposite  and  more 


in  harmou)'  with  the  design  of  the  book  can  hardly  be 
imagined  than  xix,  22,  in  which  the  just  retlection  and 
moral  lesson  are  enunciated  as  deduced  from  the  whole 
treatise,  that  the  righteous  are  under  God's  special  care, 
and  that  he  "  assists  them  in  every  time  and  place." 
Equally  untenable  is  the  assertion  that  the  book  con- 
tains interpolations  by  a  Christian  hand.  This  asser- 
tion was  first  made  by  Grotius  ("Christiana  quiedam 
commodis  locis  addidit,"  Prcef.  in  Librum  Sapienti(e), 
who  in  his  Comment,  specifies  iv,  7,  where  he  remarks, 
"  Sed  haec,  ut  dixi,  Evangelium  magis  redolent."  (iriitz 
{Geschichte  der  Juden  [2d  ed.  Leips.  1863],  iii,  443  sq.), 
who  advocates  the  same  opinion,  adduces  ii,  24;  iii,  13; 
iv,  1 ;  xiv,  7.  But  all  these  passages,  when  fairly  in- 
terpreted, are  perfectly  consistent  with  Jewish  senti- 
ments :  and  we  are  almost  sure  that  if  the  erudite  Gratz 
had  consulted  Grimm's  masterly  commentary  on  the 
passages  in  question  when  preparing  the  second  edition 
of  the  tiiird  volume  of  his  History,  he  would  not  have 
reprinted  so  literally  the  remarks  from  the  first  edition 
on  this  subject. 

IV.  Philosophical  and  Doctrinal  Character.  —  1. 
Though  there  are  Platonic  and  Stoical  sentiments  in 
this  book,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  author 
propounds  therein  a  philosophical  view  of  Judaism. 
The  book  of  Wisdom  contains  no  greater  admixture  of 
Greek  elements  than  the  post-Babylonian  canonical 
writings  contain  of  Persian  elements.  It  is  essentially 
based  upon  the  truths  embodied  in  the  Old  Test.,  whose 
spirit  it  breathes,  and  whose  doctrines  it  sets  forth  as 
paramount,  while  the  Greek  sentiments  are  very  sub- 
ordinate, and  are  such  as  would  almost  enter  spontane- 
ously into  the  mind  of  any  educated  Jew  residing  iu 
such  a  place  as  Alexandria. 

The  doctrines  of  divine  and  human  wisdom  (or  ob- 
jective and  subjective  wisdom,  as  it  is  termed)  propound- 
ed in  this  book  are  simply  amplifications  and  bolder 
personifications  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  Proverbs  and 
Ecclesiasticus.  This  may  be  seen  iu  the  conception  of 
divine  wisdom  being  an  emanation  from,  or  the  Spirit  of 
God  present  with,  the  Deity  before  and  during  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  and  brooding  over  the  elements  of 
the  unformed  world  ( Wisd.  vii,  22,  25 ;  ix,  9, 17  ;  corap. 
Prov.  iii,  19;  viii,  22-2G ;  Job  xxxiii,  4;  Ecclus.  xxiv, 
3) ;  in  the  view  that  human  wisdom  proceeds  from  the 
primordial  divine  wisdom  which  permeates  all  finite 
and  pure  spirits  (Wisd.  vii,  25;  comp.  Job  xxxii,  8;  Prov. 
ii,ti;  Ecclus.  i,  1),  for  which  reason  the  two  not  unfre- 
quently  merge  into  one  another  (Wisd.  vii,  12  ;  viii,  6; 
x;  comp.  Prov.  iii,  13-20;  viii) ;  that  she  is  ^'ihe  uni- 
versitas  litterarum,"  she  teaches  us  all  arts  and  sciences 
— cosmology,  chronology,  meteorology,  astronomy,  zool- 
ogy, pneumatology,  psychology,  botany,  pharmacy,  pol- 
itics, philosophy  of  history,  parables,  and  enigmas  (Wisd. 
vii,  17-21  ;  viii,  8  ;  comp.  Exod.  xxxi,  3  ;  1  Kings  iii,  12; 
iv,  29-34).  and  the  whole  range  of  morals  and  spiritual 
virtues  (Wisd.  i,  1-18 ;  x,  1-15  ;  Prov.  i,  7 ;  iii).  See 
the  article  preceding. 

Not  only  does  the  author  of  this  book  derive  his  lead- 
ing thoughts  from  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Test.,  but,  as  an  orthodox  Jew,  he  even  espouses  the 
traditions  of  his  fathers.  Thus  in  harmony  with  these 
traditions,  which  tell  us  that  models  of  both  the  taber- 
nacle and  the  temple  were  shown  by  God  to  Moses  and 
Solomon,  he  speaks  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  as  having 
been  made  after  the  model  of  the  temple  in  heaven 
(comp.  ni^u^na  aKt]V)jc  ayia^  ijv  Trpo/ji-oi'/joirnc  cltt' 
apxfJQ  [Wisd.  ix,  8]  with  "1313  niJTiba  Tipm  P'^S 

nb"T2bo  lunp-an  n-^n  naa^  [Menachoth, 2iq;  Rashi, 

On  Exod.  XXV,  9,  40 ;  I/eb.  viii,  5).  Ch.  x,  19  b,  which 
has  occasioned  great  difficulty  to  interpreters,  and  which 
the  Vidgate,  Luther,  the  Zurich  Bible,  Coverdale's  ver- 
sion, Matthew's  Bible,  Cromwell's  Bible,  Cranmer's  Bi- 
ble, the  Geneva  version,  the  Bishops'  Bible,  Grotius, 
Calraet,etc.,  take  as  antithetical  to  ver.  19  a,  referring 
it  to  the  Israelites  whom  wisdom  brought  forth  from 
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the  depth  of  the  sea — thus  violating  both  its  connection 
wiili  tlie  following  verse,  as  indicated  by  Cia  toito  and 
tiie  sense  of  avalipdZiii',  which  is  not  lo  bring  out,  but 
to  fiiil  out,  to  cast  out — is  based  upon  a  tradition  which 
tells  us  tiiat  the  sea  spit  out  the  corpses  of  the  Egyp- 
tians when  the  Jews  despoiled  them  of  their  weapons. 
'J'iiis  tradition  is  given  in  the  Mechilta,  the  so-called 
Chdldee  paraphruseg  of  Jerusalem,  and  Jonathan  ben- 
Uzziel.  On  Kxod.  xi\  VI,  and  firke  de  Rabbi  Eiiezer,  sect, 
xlii.  and  is  at  the  basis  of  the  account  in  Josephus  {Ant. 
ii.  HI.  i>).  Our  author  also  follows  tradition  in  his  re- 
mark that  it  was  not  the  turning  to  the  brazen  serpent, 
as  stated  in  Numb,  xxi,  9,  but  to  God,  which  saved  the 
Israelites  (Wisd.  xvi,  7;  comp.  Rosh  hash-tihanah,  2() ; 
Jerusalem  Targuin;  and  Kashi,  Oh  jVi/wi.  rra-?,  9);  that 
the  manna  (Numb,  xi,  8)  had  all  manner  of  pleasant 
tastes  (Wisd.  xvi,  20,  21  ;  comp.  Yoma,~ii);  that  pray- 
ers nuist  be  oflerod  to  Ciod  before  the  sun  rises  (Wisd. 
xvi.  28 ;  comp.  JNIishna,  Berakoth,  i,  2) ;  that  Sodom  was 
destroyed  because  its  inhabitants  were  inhospitable  to 
strangers  (Wisd.  xix,  17,  18;  comp.  Sanhedrin,  109), 
etc. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  entirely  differ  from 
Gfriirer  {Philo,  ii,  207  sq.),  Diihne  (Jiid.-alexandr.  Reli- 
qionsphilos.  ii,  153  sq.),  and  others,  who  maintain  that 
the  author  of  this  book  derived  his  leading  tenets  from 
Alexandrian,  ami  more  especially  from  Platonic,  philos- 
ophy, and  fully  concur  with  Ewald  (iv,  549),  who  re- 
marks "that  no  one  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Old  Test.,  as  well  as  with  our  author,  will  say  that 
he  derived  the  doctrine  of  immortality  from  the  above- 
named  source.  The  specification  of  the  (suxppomn'T],  (ppo- 
vi](nc,  ciKdioavrr},  and  dvSpia  as  the  four  cardinal  vir- 
tues, both  here  (Wisd.  viii,  7)  and  by  Philo  (ii,  455  sq. ; 
4  Mace,  i,  18  sq. ;  v,  22  sq.  [where  evcTfl3tia  is  put  for 
(ppov)]nig~\ ;  xv,  7,  where  there  is  a  similar  change)  is 
indeed  real  Platonic,  and  is  derived  entirely  from  the 
Platonic  school.  But  even  these  four  virtues  appear 
in  viii,  7  as  merely  secondary,  and  in  the  whole  connec- 
tion of  the  treatment  of  the  book  as  accidental."  Welte 
(Eiiileilunf/,  p.  163  sq.),  indeed,  who  does  not  dispute  the 
agreement  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  with  Alexandrian 
philosophy,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  only  refers  to 
such  things  as  are  also  more  or  less  clearly  expressed 
in  the  canonical  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

2.  In  its  religious  doctrines  the  book  of  Wisdom  is 
one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  the  Jewish  theology  before  the  ad- 
vent of  Christ.  It  shows  how  the  tenets  of  the  Jews 
were  preparing  them  for  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Test.  Thus  it  tells  us  that  God  is  not  the  author  of 
death,  but  made  both  man  and  all  creatures  in  the  im- 
age of  his  own  eternity,  and  delighted  in  the  whole  of 
his  creation  (i,  13,  14;  xi,  24),  which  he  made  for  per- 
petual duration  (ii,  14 ;  comp.  Horn,  viii,  20,  21).  Death 
entered  into  the  world  through  the  envy  of  the  devil 
(Wisd.  ii,  24).  AV'e  have  here  the  first  instance  on  rec- 
ord where  the  serpent  which  tempted  the  protoplasts  in 
Paradise  is  identitied  with  the  devil  (ver.  24),  thus  con- 
firming the  explanation  given  of  Gen.  iii,  1-1.5  in  John 
viii,  44  ;  Kev.  xii,  9 ;  xx,  2.  Griitz  (Gesck.  iii,  443  sq.), 
who  caimot  brook  so  striking  a  confirination  on  the  part 
of  the  Jews  before  Christ  to  the  correctness  of  the  teach- 
ings of  the  New  Test.,  will  have  it  that  this  is  one  of 
the  passages  interpolated  by  a  Christian  hand.  But 
there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  Jews  believed  in  the 
identity  of  the  serpent  and  Satan  long  before  the  ad- 
vent of  Christ  (comji.  Ginsburg,  T/ie  Kabbalah  [Lond. 
18(;5],  p.  29),  and  that  this  notion  has  even  passed  over 
into  the  Persic  religion  (comp.  llengstenberg,  Chrislolo- 
(jij,  i.  7  sq.,  Engl,  transl.). 

The  book  of  Wisdom,  moreover,  shows  that  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality  and  a  future  judgment  was  most 
emphatically  believed  and  was  generally  current  among 
the  Jews  (i,  15;  iii,  4;  vi,  18, 19;  viii,  17);  that  the  Is- 
raelites believed  that  the  wicked  attract  death  by  their 
sinful  deeds  (i,  IG);  that  the  saints,  who  are  the  chil- 


dren of  God  (ii,  13,  10.  18),  will  ultimately  judge  the 
world  and  ride  over  the  nations  thereof  (iii,  8 ;  comp. 
Matt,  xix, 28;  ICor.  vi,  2;  Kev.ii,  2(5 ;  iii,  21;  xx,4-()). 
The  author  of  this  book  also  jiropounds  the  doctrine  of 
the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  (viii,  20).  This,  however, 
he  did  not  derive  direct  from  Platonism,  both  because 
the  manner  in  which  he  enunciates  it  is  different  from 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  represented  by  Plato  and  Philo. 
and  because  this  doctrine  was  held  by  the  Essenes  in 
Palestine  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud  (comp.  Jo- 
sephus, War,  ii,  8,  11;  the  Talinud,  Chagiija,  12  b;  IV- 
bainot/i,&2;  Aboda  <S'«?-a,  5;  Ginsburg,  T/ie  Kabbalah, 
p.  31  sq.).  The  body  is  regarded  as  the  seat  of  sin 
(i,  4;  viii,  20)  and  as  a  mere  hindrance  and  prison  of 
the  soul  (ix,  15;  comp.  2  Cor.  v,  1-4;  Josephus,  War. 
ii,  8,  11).  No  trace,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  this 
book  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body  or  of  a  personal  Mes- 
siah. 

V.  A  uthor  and  Date. — 1.  As  the  book  itself  ascribes 
the  words  therein  contained  to  Solomon,  and  represents 
him  as  narrating  his  personal  experience  (ch.  vii-xix), 
the  book  of  Wisdom  has  come  down  to  us  by  tradition 
as  the  production  of  this  great  monarch.  Thus  it  is  not 
oidj^  expressly  described  as  the  work  of  this  wise  king 
in  the  inscriptions  of  the  most  ancient  versions  (viz. 
Sept.,  Syriac,  Arabic,  etc.),  but  it  is  quoted  as  such  by 
the  most  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church,  such  as  Clement 
of  Alexandria  {Strom.,  vi),  Tertullian  {De  Prcescr.  H  ceres, 
c.  7  ;  Adv.  Vulent.  c.  2),  Hippolytus  (p.  66,  ed.  Lagarde), 
Cyprian  {Exhortat.  Mart,  xii),  etc.  The  Solomonic 
authorship  has  also  been  maintained  by  some  very 
learned  Jews — xiz.  De'  Rossi  {Meor  Enajim  [ed.  Vien- 
na, 1829],  p.  281  b),  AVessely  {Introduction  to  his  Com- 
ment.  on  Wisdoin),  and  by  some  Protestants.  With 
the  exception  of  Schmid  (Das  Buck  d.  Weisheit  iiber- 
setzt  und  erkldrt  [Vienna,  18.58]),  and  one  or  two  oth- 
ers, critics  of  the  present  day  have  entirely  discard- 
ed this  view,  for  the  following  reasons:  (1.)  The  book 
was  written  in  Greek,  and  in  the  later  style  of  this  lan- 
guage. (2.)  Its  author  exhibits  a  Greek  culture  which 
no  Palestinian  Jew  possessed  even  at  the  time  of  Greek 
ascendency  over  Judtea,  as  is  evident  from  the  later  Pal- 
estinian writings,  and  from  the  express  declaration  of 
Josephus  {Ant.-KS.,  11,2)  that  his  brethren  had  an  aver- 
sion to  Greek  education.  The  Greek  culture  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  book  of  Wisdom  is  seen  in  his  notions  of 
what  constitutes  knowledge  (vii,  17-20;  viii,  8);  in  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Epicurean  doctrine  of  fate  and 
the  philosopliico-materialistic  view  of  nature  and  the 
future  destiny  of  the  soul  (ii,  2) ;  in  the  distinction  which 
he  makes  between  the  nobler  and  educated  features  of 
heathenism  and  its  grosser  forms  (xiii,  1-15);  in  his 
view  of  the  origin  of  image-worship  (xiv,  14  sq.),  etc. 
Comp.  Grimm,  Comment,  p.  19,  etc.  (3.)  It  contains  un- 
questionable quotations  from  the  Sept.  This  is  not  only 
evidentfrom  ordinary  passages, as  vi,  7;  xi,4;  xii,8;  xvi, 
22 ;  xix,  21 :  but  from  extraordinary  instances  where  the 
Sept.  differs  from  the  Hebrew,  and  where  the  words  of 
the  former  are  inwrought  into  the  text  itself;  e.g.  Wis- 
dom ii,  12  puts  into  the  mouth  of  sceptics  the  words  of 
Isa.  iii,  10,  h'eSpivaiopsi'  rbv  Sikuiov  on  Si'OxpijffToc: 
I'lph'  ioTt,  according  to  the  Sept.,  which  essentially  dif- 
fer from  the  Hebrew  text;  and  Wisd.  xv,  10,  (nruCof;  »'/ 
Kupcia  ai'Tov,  which,  again,  is  an  important  variation  of 
the  Sept.  on  Isa.  xliv,  20  from  the  Hebrew.  (4.)  It  re- 
fers to  matters  of  history  (Wisd.  ii,  1-6,  8 ;  xv,  4),  which 
are  inapplicable  to  Solomon's  period  (Grimm,  Comment. 
p.  17). 

Next  in  point  of  antiquity  is  the  theory  that  Philo  is 
the  author  of  this  book,  as  is  seen  from  the  remark  of 
Jerome,  "  Nonnnlli  scriptorum  veterum  hunc  esse  Phi- 
lonis  Jud;ei  affirmant"  {Pra-f.  in  Libr.  Sal.).  This  view 
was  also  adopted  by  De  Lyra,  Luther,  Kainold,  Calovius, 
bishop  Cosin,  and  others.  But  against  it  it  is  to  be  urged 
that  the  whole  complexion  of  the  book,  as  well  as  its 
historical,  theological,  and  philosophical  elements,  is  at 
variance  with  this  hypothesis.    Thus — (1.)  The  forma- 
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tion  of  the  foetus  in  the  mother's  womb  is  at  variance 
with  Philo's  notions  upon  the  same  subject  (Wisd.  vii, 
2 ;  comp.  Pliilo.  De  Muiidi  Opif.  in  0pp.  ii,  15).  ("2.)  The 
two  kinds  of  pre-existeiit  souls — viz.  good  and  bad — are 
described  in  this  book  as  destined  alike  to  inhabit  hu- 
man bodies,  whereas  Philo  only  lets  the  sinfully  disposed 
soids  occupy  human  bodies,  and  says  that  tlie  good  souls 
aid  the  Deity  in  the  administration  of  human  atfairs 
(Wisd.  viii,  19;  comp.  Philo,  De  Gigaiiti,  in  0pp.  i,  263). 
(3.)  In  this  book  it  is  distinctly  declared  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  punished  with  serpents,  whicli  Philo  as  dis- 
tinctly denies  (Wisd.  xi,  15 ;  xvii,  9;  comp.  Philo,  De  Vit. 
JIos.  in  O/'/J.  ii,  97  sq.).  (4.)  Tiie  darkness  with  which 
the  Egyptians  were  visited  is  described  in  this  book  as 
having  proceeded  from  the  infernal  regions,  while  Philo 
affirms  that  it  was  occasioned  by  an  unusual  eclipse  of 
the  sun  (Wisd.  xvii,  1-i ;  comp.  Philo,  De  I'it.  Mos.  i,  21). 
(5.)  The  view  that  the  serpent  which  tempted  our  first 
parents  is  the  devil  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of 
Philo,  who  does  not  recognise  such  an  evil  power  in  the 
world,  and  regards  the  serpent  as  a  sj'mbol  of  pleasure 
(Wisd.  ii,  24 ;  comp.  Philo,  De  Mundi  Opif.  in  0pp.  i,  38). 
(6.)  The  description  of  the  origin  of  idolatry  in  this  book 
is  totally  different  from  that  of  Philo  (Wisd.  xii,  xiii; 
comp.  Philo,  De  Monarch.  §  1-3,  in  0pp.  ii,  213  sq.).  (7.) 
The  idea  of  divine  wisdom,  which  in  the  centre  of  this 
book  is  different  from  that  of  Philo.  The  author  of  the 
book  of  Wisdom  manifests  no  acquaintance  whatever 
with  the  trichotomy  of  human  knowledge,  nor  even  with 
the  doctrine  of  ideas,  which  forms  a  most  essential  and 
organic  part  of  Philo's  system,  as  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  he  makes  no  allusion  thereunto  in  such  pas- 
sages as  i,  3;  viii,  19  sq.;  ix,  15;  and  especialh'  vii,  22 
sq.,  where  it  would  have  been  most  appropriate,  and 
where  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  found,  had  the 
writer  known  the  points  in  question. 

The  force  of  these  arguments  against  Philo  Jiidreus, 
and  yet  the  unwillingness  to  relinquish  the  traditional 
name,  have  led  many  Roman  Catholics  and  some  Prot- 
estant scholars  (viz.  Lorinus,  Bellarmine,  Huetius,  Drusi- 
ns,  Wernsdorf,  Buddens,  etc.)  to  resort  to  the  theory  that 
it  was  not 'the  well-known  philosopher,  but  an  older 
Philo,  who  either  composed  the  book  of  Wisdom  or  put 
it  into  its  present  form.  But  the  fatal  objection  to  this 
is  that  the  elder  Philo  was,  according  to  the  express 
testimony  of  Josephus  {Contra  Apion.  i,  23),  a  heathen, 
and  could  not  therefore  have  written  this  book. 

Still  more  far-fetched  is  the  theory  of  Dr.  Tregelles, 
that  it  was  written  by  an  unknown  Christian  of  the 
name  of  Philo,  basing  it  upon  the  passage  "et  Sapientia 
ab  amicis  Salomonis  in  honorem  ipsius  scripta"  in  the 
Muratorian  canon,  which  he  imagines  to  be  a  mistrans- 
lation of  the  Greek  original,  that  may  have  read,  Kai 
))  'S.oipia  SnXofiuii'TOQ  vtto  ^iKojvoq,  instead  of  virb  <I>/- 
Xo/i'  (Journal  of  Philol.  1855,  p.  37  sq.). 

Being  thus  compelled  to  relinquish  the  name  of  Philo 
in  whatsoever  form,  Augustine  would  at  first  have  it 
that  Jesus,  son  of  Sirach,  was  the  author  of  this  book 
{De  Doctr.  C/tr.n,8),  but  afterwards  retracted  his  opin- 
ion {Retractt.  ii,  4;  De  Civ.  Dei,  xvii,  20, 1). 

Faber,  again,  maintained  {Prolusiones  de  Libra  Sap. 
[Anspach,  1776-77],  i-vi,  pt.  v)  that  it  was  written  by 
Zerubbabel,  who  might  justly  call  himself  the  second 
Solomon,  because  he  restored  the  Solomonic  temple. 
But  as  all  tlie  arguments  against  the  Solomonic  author- 
ship are  equally  to  be  urged  against  this  theory;  and, 
moreover,  as  ix,  3  can  only  be  applied  to  Solomon,  and 
as  the  whole  tone  of  the  book  shows  that  this  monarch 
is  meant,  Faber's  conjecture  has  not  been  espoused  by 
any  one  else. 

Neither  can  the  more  plausible  theory  of  Lutterbeck 
{Die  neuiestamenll.  Leltrbefp-iffe  [Mayence,  1852],  i,  407 
sq.)  be  sustained,  that  Aristobulus  (flourished  B.C.  150) 
wrote  it.  Because  (1.)  He  was  a  favorite  of  Ptolemy  VI 
Philometor,  and  would  therefore  not  have  inveighed 
against  kings  (comp.  vi.  1  sq.).     (2.)  The  Jews  in  Egypt 


and  were  treated  with  tlie  highest  confidence,  so  much 
so  that  Philometor  and  Cleopatra  intrusted  the  govern- 
ment and  the  army  to  Jews  (Josephus,  Contra  Apion. 
ii,  5),  whereas  the  Jews  in  Egypt  suflfercd  under  the 
most  grinding  oppression  when  this  book  was  written 
(xi,  5  sq. ;  xii,  23  sq. ;  xvi-xix;  Grimm,  Comment,  p. 
21).  For  these  reasons  modern  writers  have  given  up 
all  attem]3ts  to  discover  the  author's  name. 

2.  Equally  divergent  are  the  opinions  of  commenta- 
tors and  historians  respecting  the  date  of  the  book,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 

Sept.,theSyriiicandArabicver8ions,Clem- 
ent  of  Alexandria,  TertulhaD,  etc B.C.  cir.  lono 

50(1 

4.50-.sno 

222-217 
150-130 
14&-50 


Pubei- 

Grotius 

Welte,  Brack 

Gutman,  Lutterbeck,  Davidson 

Griuini 

Some  ancient  fatliers,  De  Lyra,  Lutlier, 
bishop  Cosiu,  Gr.itz,  etc 


A.D.  cir.  30-50 


All,  however,  that  can  be  deduced  from  internal  evi- 
dence upon  this  subject  is  that  (1)  the  author  of  the  book 
was  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  or  that  he  resided  in  Egypt 
and  wrote  for  his  coreligionists  in  the  land  of  their  for- 
mer bondage,  as  is  evident  from  the  details  of  the  Egvp- 
tiaii  animal-worship  (xi,  15;  xii,  24 ;  xv,  18  sq.);  from 
the  involuntary  adoption  of  certain  Alexandrian  notiims 
and  phrases  as  shown  above;  from  the  allusion  to  the 
events  in  the  lives  of  sundry  Jewish  worthies  without 
specifying  the  names  of  these  patriarchs — viz.  to  the  di- 
recting of  the  course  of  the  righteous  in  a  piece  of  wood 
of  small  value  (i.  e.  Noah  and  his  family  in  the  ark ; 
com|).  Wisd.  X,  4  with  Gen.  vii,  1  sq.)  ;  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  righteous  man  blameless  unto  God  (i.  e.  Noah); 
to  the  saving  of  the  righteous  man  (i.  e.  I^ot)  from  the 
burning  of  the  cities  (Wisd.  x,  5  sq.;  comp.  Gen.  xix, 
15  sq.),  which  could  only  be  made  by  a  Jew,  and  only 
be  understood  bs'  Jews;  and  from  the  exalted  terms  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  Jewish  nation,  of  the  permanent 
obligations  of  tlie  Mosaic  law,  and  of  Palestine  (Wisd.  ii, 
12;  iii,  8;  xii,  7);  and  from  the  Haggadic  embellish- 
ments of  the  Old-Test,  narratives,  as  has  been  shown  in 
the  preceding  part  of  this  article.    These  facts,  therefore, 
completely  set  aside  the  opinion  of  Kirschbaum  {Der 
jiid.  A  lexandrinismus  [  Leips.  1841],  p. 52),  Weisse  (  Ueber 
die  Zulcunft  d.  evangel.  Kirche  [ibid.  1849],  p.  233),  Noak 
{Der  Ursprung  des  Christenthunis  [ibid.  1837],  i,  222  sq.), 
etc.,  that  this  book  is  the  work  of  a  Christian  hand ;  and 
that  (2)  he  wrote  after  the  Sept.  (i.e. Ptolemy  II  Phila- 
delphus,  B.C.  284-246),  for,  as  we  have  seen,  he  quotes 
the  Pentateuch  and  Isaiah  according  to  this  version. 
He,  however,  composed  it  some  time  before  Philo  (B.C. 
cir.  140-50),  since  it  required  a  considerable  period  for 
the  degree  of  development  which  the  religious  philoso- 
phy of  Alexandria  had  attained  among  the  Jews  in  the 
interval  between  the  author  of  Wi-sdora  and  the  writ- 
ings of  Philo.     The  sufferings  referred  to  in  this  book 
(xi,  5  sq. ;  xii,  23  .sq. ;  xvi-xix)  are  most  probably  those 
which  Ptolemy  VII  Physcon  (B.C.  145-117)  "heaped 
upon  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  (comp.  Josephus,  Contra 
Apion.  ii,  5 ;  see  Griitz,  Geschichte  der  Juden  [2d  ed.], 
iii,  66).     The   hypothesis  of  Dr.  Rainold  {Cens.  Libr. 
Apocr.),  that  "  it  was  written  in  the  time  of  the  emper- 
or Cains,  who  would  have  his  statue  set  up  and  adored 
in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  (Suetonius  Vit.  Calig.  §  22), 
and  that  xiv,  16-20  deprecates  his  blasphemous  attempt 
at  self-deification,"  which  is  followed  by  Noak  {Der  Ur- 
sprimg  des  Christenthums,  i,  222  sq.)  and  Griitz  {Ge- 
schichte der  Juden,  iii,  442),  is  based  upon  precarious  in- 
terpretation of  this  passage.     Grimm  {Comment,  p.  33) 
has  conclusivel}'  shown  that  it  gives  the  writer's  opin- 
ion respecting  idolatry,  which  he,  in  common  with  many 
learned  heathen  of  his  day,  traces  to  the  deification  of 
man,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  .several  Seleucide- 
ans  adopted  the  epithet  ^inQ  (2  Mace,  xi,  25),  and  that 
Ptolemy  Lagi  and  Berenice,  his  consort,  were  apotheo- 
sized b}'  their  successors  and  subjects  giving  them  the 
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pies  (Paiilv,  Real-KiicijMop.  d.  class.  Altertkumswissen, 
s.  V.  •'PtokMiiaiis,"  Vr,  i,  190). 

VI.  (>ri(/iiutl  LaiiytuKje  and  Styk. — Believing  it  to  be 
the  work  of  Solomon,  nnany  of  the  ancient  fathers,  and 
several  modern  writers,  both  Jews  and  Protestants,  as  a 
matUT  of  course,  maintained  tliat  the  original  language 
of  Wisdom  was  Hebrew.  Kvoii  (irotius,  though  not  re- 
garding it  as  the  production  of  Solomon,  believed  it  to 
have  been  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  while  Houbi- 
gant  advocated  a  Helirew  original  for  the  first  nine 
chapters,  and  Bretschneidcr  and  Eugelbrecht  restricted 
it  to  the  first  five  cliapters.  The  erudite  Azariah 
dc'  Kossi  again  would  have  it  that  Solomon  wrote 
it  in  Aramaic  in  order  to  send  it  to  some  king  in 
the  extreme  East  {.)[eor  Enajim  [ed.  Vienna,  1820], 
281  I) ).  ISut  Jerome  had  already  declared  that  there  was 
no  Hebrew  original  extant  of  this  book,  and  that  it  was 
originally  written  in  Greek,  as  is  evident  from  its  style 
("Socundus  [qui  Sapientia  Salomonis  inscribitur]  apud 
Hebra'os  nns([uam  est,  quin  et  ipse  stylus  Graecam  elo- 
quentiam  redolet"  [Aw/i  in  Lib):  Sal.]).  This  remark 
is  fully  borne  out  by  (1.)  The  numerous  compound  ex- 
pressions, especially  adjectives  (e.  g.  Ka/cortY''OC>  i)  4 ; 
XV,  4;  TrpairojrXnoToc,  vii,  1 ;  x,  1 ;  vivspfiaxoc.  x,  20; 
xvi,  17;  comp.  also  i,  6;  ii,  10;  iv,  8;  v,  22;  vii,  1,  3; 
ix,  5,  15;  X,  3;  xi,  17;  xii,  5,  19;  and  for  unn^  \sy6- 
^iiva,  xi,  7;  xiii,  3;  xiv,  25;  xv,  8,  9;  xvi,  3,  21),  which 
have  no  corresponding  terms  in  the  Hebrew.  (2.)  The 
technical  expressions — as  Trvivfia  )'0£|o6i',  vii,  22 ;  ^aj- 
Kiiv  Kui  \iopiXv  Sid  Tvavrmv,  vii,  24;  vXi]  dfiop(po(;,  xi, 
17;  Trpoi'ina.  xiv,  3;  xvii,  2 — which  are  derived  from 
Platonic  and  Stoical  philosophy.  (3.)  The  alliterations, 
paranomasias,  and  oxymora  which  pervade  the  book 
(comp.  dyicri'/irarf — (ppovtjaaTE — i,i]Ti]aaTf.;  iv  aya^u- 
Ti}Ti — aTrXoD/n,  i,  1;  oyf — ^poTic,  i,  10;  TrapoStvaw — 
avvoCuiaio,  vi,  22;  aS6\it)Q — ft^^ovoif,  vii,  13;  apya — 
ipya,  xiv,  5;  aoiKa — Ci/c)/,  i,  8;  IciaQ  iciottjtoc,  ii,  23; 
arpaTToi'  rpomoQ,  v,  10;  Svvaroi  ck  cvvaruic,  vi,  6; 
o(Ti(«t"  Ti)  oaia  ('i(Tiw3'/}(T0)'ra£,  vi,  10,  (c.  r.  X. ;  see  Grimm, 
p.  7),  showing  beyond  doubt  that  the  book  was  origi- 
nally written  in  (ireek.  As  to  the  Hebrew  coloring  of 
the  language,  the  lexical  Hebraisms  (e.  g.  a7rXori;c 
KapSiag,  i,  1 ;  pspiQ,  KXiypoc,  ii,  9;  rpi^oi,  ii,  15;  \oyi- 
Zfor^oi  £(<,•  Tt,  ii,  1(J;  TrXijpovv  ^^poj'oi',  iv,  13;  oaioi  rov 
Beov,  iv,  15),  the  numerous  Hebrew  parallelisms,  etc., 
these  are  to  be  expected  from  so  thorough  an  Israelite 
as  the  writer  of  this  book  manifestly  was,  especially 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  author  breathes 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  work  the  spirit  of  the  Old 
Test.;  that  the  book  of  Wisdom  is  a  Hellenistic  ver- 
sion of  the  same  tradition  wherein  Solomon  is  represent- 
ed as  having  philosophically  refuted  scepticism  and  tyr- 
amiy,  of  which  traces'  appear  elsewhere  in  the  later 
.lewish  literature;  and  tliat  the  author  took  the  ancient 
Hebrew  poetry  for  his  model. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  very  uneven.  Some  por- 
tions of  it  are  truly  sublime,  and  will  bear  comparison 
with  any  passages  in  the  best  classics ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  delineation  of  the  sensualist  (ii,  1  sq.),  the  picture 
of  future  judgment  (v,  15  sq.),  and  the  description  of 
wisdom  (vii,  22-viii,  1) ;  while  in  other  passages  the 
author,  as  bishop  Lowth  remarks,  "is  often  pompous 
and  turgid  as  well  as  tedious  and  diffuse,  and  abounds 
in  epithets,  directly  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  He- 
brews" {Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  llebi'ews, 
Pra;lect.  p.  xxiv). 

VII.  Canonidly  and  Authority. — Though  the  book  of 
Wisdom,  like  the  other  deutero-canonical  books,  was  nev- 
er included  in  the  canon  of  the  synagogue,  as  is  evident 
from  the  list  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  given  in  the  Tal- 
mud {Ihdia  Bathra,  §  14) ;  and  though  it  is  not  found  in 
the  catalogues  of  Origen,  .Jerome,  Epiphanius,  Athana- 
sius,  Cyril,  etc.,  yet  there  can  be  hut  little  doubt  that  it 
was  lield  in  great  respect  among  the  .Jews,  and  that  the 
apostle  Paul  was  familiar  with  its  language,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  strikiui^  parallels  in  Kom.  ix,  21  to  Wisd. 
XV,  7;  in  Kom.  ix,  22  to  Wisd.  xii,  20;  in  Eph.  vi,  13- 


17  to  Wisd.  v,  17-19.  The  next  allusion  to  it,  though 
also  not  by  name,  is  to  be  found  in  the  epistle  of  St. 
Clement  to  the  Corinthians  (i;  27 ;  comp.  Wisd.  xi,  22 ; 
xii,  12);  and  Eusebius  tells  us  (//«/.  Evcles.  v,  2G)  that 
Irenasus  made  use  of  it  in  a  lost  book.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  quotes  it  as  the  inspired  work  of  Solomon 
with  the  introductory  phrase  j)  3f I'a  aoipia  Xfyti  {Strom. 
iv,  IG,  p.  G09,  cd.  Potter).  It  is  also  quoted  as  such  by 
Origen  {Contra  Celsum,  iii,  72),  Tertullian  {Adrers.  Va- 
lent.  c.  ii),  Cyprian  {Exhorlat.  Martyr.  12),  Cyril  (Catech. 
ix,  127),  etc.  Hence  it  was  declared  as  canonical  by 
the  third  Council  of  Carthage  (A.D.  397),  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Sardis  (A.D.  347),  Constantinople  in  Triillo  (A.D. 
692),  Toledo  (A.D.  675),  Florence  (1438),  and  in  the 
fourth  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1546).  With 
other  dentero -canonical  writings,  it  remained  in  the 
canon  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when  Luther 
first  separated  it  and  put  it  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  Apocrypha  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Test.  Still  Lu- 
ther spoke  of  it  with  great  respect  (  Vorrede  avfdie  Weis- 
heit  Salomonis  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  ed.  1534). 
In  the  Anglican  Church  the  book  of  Wisdom  is  looked 
upon  with  still  greater  favor.  Thus  chapters  xiii,  xiv 
are  quoted  in  the  Homilies  as  the  writing  of  Solomon 
{Sermon  against  Pei'il  of  Idolatry,  pt.  iii);  vii,  11,  16; 
ix,  13 ;  xiii,  1 ;  xvi,  8,  are  cited  as  the  work  of  the  same 
wise  man  {Sermons  for  Rogation  Weelc,  pt.  i-iii) ;  iii,  1 ; 
xiii-xv,  are  quoted  as  Scripture  {Sermon  against  the 
Fear  of  Death,  pt.  iii;  Against  Idolatries,  pt.  i  and  iii); 
and  ch.  V  is  referred  to  as  Holy  Scrij)tU)-e  {Against  Wil- 
ful Rebellion,  pt.  vi).     See  Deutero-canonical. 

VIII.  Text. — The  book  of  Wisdom  is  preserved  in 
Greek  and  Latin  texts,  and  in  subsidiarj'  translations 
into  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Armenian.  Of  these  latter, 
the  Armenian  is  said  to  be  the  most  important;  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  being  paraphrastic  and  inac- 
curate ((irimm,  Einleit.  §  10).  The  Greek  text,  which, 
as  appears  above,  is  undoubtedly  the  original,  offers 
no  remarkable  features.  The  variations  in  the  MSS. 
are  confined  within  narrow  limits,  and  are  not  such 
as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  distinct  early  recensions; 
nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  serious  corruptions  an- 
terior to  existing  Greek  authorities.  The  Old  Latin 
version,  which  was  left  untouched  by  Jerome  {Prcef.  in 
Libr.  S(d.,  "  In  eo  libro  qui  a  plerisqne  Sapientia  Salo- 
monis  inscribitur  .  .  .  calamo  temperavi;  tantummodo 
canonicas  Scripturas  emendare  desiderans,  et  stndium 
meum  certis  magis  quam  dnbiis  commendare"),  is,  in 
the  main,  a  close  and  faithful  rendering  of  the  Greek, 
though  it  contains  some  additions  to  the  original  text, 
such  as  are  characteristic  of  the  old  version  generally. 
Exainples  of  these  additions  are  found:  i,  15,  Injnslitui 
aiitem  inortis  est  acquisitio ;  ii,  ^,  Nnlhnii  pratuni  sit  quod 
non  pertranseat  luxuria  nostra;  ver.  17,  et^ciemiis  qum 
erunt  novissima  ill  ins  ;  vi,  1,  Melior  est  sapientia  quam 
vires,  et  vir  pi'udens  quam  fortis.  And  the  construction 
of  the  parallelism  in  the  two  first  cases  suggests  the 
belief  that  there,  at  least,  the  Latin  reading  may  be 
correct.  But  other  additions  point  to  a  different  con- 
clusion :  vi,  23,  diligite  lumen  sapientim  omnes  qui  prce- 
estis  populis;  viii,  11,  et  Jades  pi'incipum  mir(tbnntn,r 
me;  ix,  19,  quicunque  jMicuerunt  tibi  domine  a  principin  ; 
xi,  5,  a  defectione  jwtus  sui,  et  in  eis  cum  abundarent  flii 
Israel  Icctati  sunt. 

The  chief  Greek  MSS.  in  which  the  book  is  contain- 
ed are  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  (N),  the  Cod.  Alexundrinus 
(A),  the  Cod.  Vaticanus  (B),  and  the  Cod.  Ephraemi 
rescr.  (C).  The  entire  text  is  preserved  in  the  three 
former;  in  the  latter,  only  considerable  fragments:  viii, 
o-xi,  10;  xiv,  19-xvii,  18;  xviii,  24-xix,  22. 

Sabatier  used  four  Latin  MSS.  of  the  higher  class 
for  his  edition:  "Corbeienses  duos,  unum  Sangerma- 
nensem,  et  alinm  S.  Theodorici  ad  Remos,"  of  which  he 
professes  to  give  almost  a  complete  (but  certaiidy  not 
a  literal)  collation.  The  variations  are  not  generally 
important,  but  patristic  quotations  show  that  in  early 
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times  very  considerable  differences  of  text  existed.  An 
important  j\IS.  of  the  book  in  tlie  Britisli  Museum  {Eg- 
ertoii,  1040,  Srec.  viii)  has  not  yet  been  examined. 

IX.  Literature. — The  earUest  commentary  which  re- 
mains is  that  of  Rabanus  Maurus  (died  85G).  lioman 
Catholic  commentaries  are  those  of  Nannius  {1552),  Jan- 
sen  (1557, 1014),  Osorius  (1580),  Lorinus  (1007, 1024),  De 
Castro  (1013),  Corn,  ix  Lapide  (1038),  Maldonatus  (1043), 
Gorse  (1055),  JNIenochins  (1078),  Du  Hamel  (1703),  Cal- 
met  (1757),Dereser  (Frankf.2dcd.  1825),andJ.  A.  Schmid 
(Wien,  1858).  Among  Protestants  separate  commen- 
taries are  those  of  Strigel  (Lips.  1509,  1571,  1575),  Kay- 
nold  (1018),  Fabricius  (Frcf.  et  Lips.  lOUl),  Selnecker 
(Lips.  1575),  Brochmann  (Hafn.  1050),  all  in  Latin; 
Petersen,  Erkldr.  (Bliding.  1727);  Schiibaud,  Anmerl:. 
(Magdeb.  1733) ;  Steiumetz,  A  nmerk.  (Leips.  1747);  Kleu- 
ker,  Erldut.  (Higa,  1785)  ;  Hasse,  Anmerk.  (Jen.  eod.) ; 
Wallenius,  Anmdrkningan  (Griefsw.  1780,  also  in  Lat- 
in); Kelle,  Anmerk.  (Freib.  1815);  Engelbrotli,  Iiiter- 
])i-etation  [ch.  i-iv]  (Havn.  1810);  Bauermeister,  Com- 
mentaritis  (Giitting.  1828);  and  especially  W.Grimm, 
Commentar  (Leips,  1837;  also  in  the  Kurzcjef.  Exeg. 
Haiulb.  ibid.  1808).  To  these  may  be  added  the  He- 
brew commentary  by  Wessely  (Berl.  1780,  and  later). 
See  also  Ewald,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel  (Gottingen, 
1852),  iv,  648  sq. ;  Griitz,  Geschichte  der  Juden  (2d  ed. 
Leips.  1803),  iii,  292  sq.,  242  sq. ;  and  the  Introductions 
to  the  Old  Test,  by  Bertholdt  (Erlangen,  1815),  v,  225  sq. ; 
De  Wette,  §  312-315 ;  Keil  (ibid.  1859),  §  244-240 ;  and 
Davidson  (Lond.  1803),  iii,  396-410.  See  Commen- 
tary. 

■Wiseman,  Luke  Hoult,  JLA..  a  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist minister,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  Jan.  19, 
1822.  He  "was  a  saint  at  twelve  and  a  preaclier  at 
fourteen."  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1840;  was  elect- 
ed missionary  secretary  in  1808,  a  position  which  he 
held  until  the  close  of  life;  was  raised  to  the  presiden- 
tial chair  at  the  London  Conference  of  1872  by  the 
largest  number  of  votes  ever  recorded  at  such  an  elec- 
tion; and  died  in  London,  in  the  midst  of  his  work  and 
honors,  Feb.  3,  1875.  "As  a  Christian,  he  had  deep 
veneration  for  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christianity ;  as 
a  man,  a  love  of  freedom  that  amounted  to  a  passion. 
Hence  to  contend  for  the  rights  of  conscience,  to  enlarge 
the  spliere  of  free  action,  and  to  assert  liberty  of  diifer- 
cnce  among  Christian  churches  while  promoting  frater- 
nal union  and  co-operation,  and  independence  of  the 
commonwealth  while  maintaining  patriotic  loyalty  and 
an  enlightened  citizenship,  were  to  him  the  most  sacred 
of  all  duties,  and  he  ever  discharged  them  with  match- 
less courage  and  fearless  independence.  As  an  adminis- 
trator, Wiseman  had  learned  to  combine  in  the  happiest 
manner  X\\(Lfortiter  in  re  with  the  suariterin  modo.  .  .  . 
Never  flurried,  never  in  a  hurry — always  at  ease  and  at 
liome,  courteous  to  all,  servile  and  obsequious  to  none — • 
he  succeeded  in  guiding  skilfully  the  course  of  discus- 
sion and  business,  and  in  uniformly  maintaining  Chris- 
tian courtesy  and  urbanity  Avith  judicial  fairness  and 
impartiality.  Such  was  Wiseman — a  man  of  open  soul 
and  loving  heart,  massive  alike  in  body  and  mind,  Avith 
a  splendid  physique  and  a  character  to  match — a  uni- 
versal favorite  with  preachers  and  people,  admired, 
trusted,  loved  b\'  all.  .  .  .  His  heart  was  too  high  for 
pettiness,  too  large  for  sellishness  or  envy.  Faith  with- 
out superstition  or  fear,  religion  without  bigotry  or 
cant,  the  grandeur  of  intellect  covered  with  the  sin- 
cerity of  childhood,  were  foimd  in  him  as  found  in  few" 
(Lond.  Watchman  ;  see  A'^.  ¥.  Methodist,  March  20, 1875). 
Wiseman  passionately  loved  the  missionary  cause.  He 
eloquently  advocated  it  and  unselfishly  worked  for  it. 
Lilie  Frankland,  Perks,  Coley,  and  other  eminent  men 
in  the  British  Conference,  he  worked  too  hard,  and  his 
sudden  death  was  at  once  a  surprise  and  a  warning. 
Besides  occasional  published  Sermons,  Wiseman  wrote. 
Lectures  on  Industries  Prompted  bi/  Conscience,  and  Not 
by  Covetousness  (1852;  3d  ed.  1858) : — The  Employment 
of  Leisure  Time  (Lond.  1850,  12mo): — Things  Secular 
X.— T  T  T 


and  Things  Saci-ed  (ibid. eod.): — Agents  in  the  Revival 
of  the  Lust  Century  (ibid.  1855): — Men  of  Eaith,  or 
Sketches  from  the  Book  of  Judges  (ibid.  8vo)  : — Thoughts 
on  Class  Meetings  and  their  Improcement  (ibid.  1854, 
12mo) : — Christ  in  the  Wilderness :  Practical  Views  of 
our  Lord's  Temptation  (ibid.  1857,  12mo).  See  Min- 
utes of  Conference  (ibid.  1875),  p.  18;  Osborne,  Meth. 
Bibliog.  s.  V. ;  Wesl.  Meth.  Magazine,  1875,  p.  288. 

Wiseman,  Nicholas  Patrick  Stephen,  Car- 
dinal, and  chief  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  in  Eng- 
land, was  born  at  Seville,  Spain,  Aug.  2,  1802,  of  Irish 
and  Spanish  extraction.  At  an  early  age  he  was  brought 
to  England,  and  placed  in  St.  Cuthbert's  College,  at 
Ushaw,  near  Durham.  He  was  thence  removed  to  the 
English  College  at  Rome,  where  he  was  ordained  a 
priest,  and  made  a  doctor  of  divinity.  He  was  a  pro- 
fessor for  a  time  in  the  Roman  University,  and  was  then 
made  rector  of  the  English  College  at  Rome.  In  1828 
he  published  his  Ilorce  SyriacK.  Dr.  Wiseman  returned 
to  England  in  1835,  and  in  the  winter  of  that  year  de- 
livered a  series  of  lectures  upon  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  Church  at  the  Sardinian  Chapel,  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields.  About  the  same  time  he  delivered  his 
Lectures  on  the  Connection  between  Science  and  Revealed 
Religion,  for  which  he  is  best  known  in  Protestant  lit- 
erature. He  subsequently  repaired  to  Rome,  and  is  un- 
derstood to  have  been  instrumental  in  inducing  pope 
Gregory  XVI  to  increase  the  vicars-apostolic  in  Eng- 
land. The  number  was  doubled,  and  Dr.  Wiseman  came 
back  as  coadjutor  bishop  to  Dr.  Walsh,  of  the  Midland 
District.  He  was  also  appointed  president  of  St.  Mary's 
College,  Oscott.  In  1847  he  again  repaired  to  Rome  on 
the  affairs  of  the  English  Catholics,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  subsequent  change  resolved  on  in  1848, 
which  was  delayed  by  the  troubles  that  ensued  at 
Rome.  He  was  now  made  pro -vicar -apostolic  of  the 
London  district  in  place  of  Dr.  Griffiths,  deceased.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  appointed  coadjutor,  cum  jure  suc- 
cessionis,  to  Dr.  Walsh,  who  was  translated  to  London; 
and  in  1849,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Walsh,  he  became  vicar- 
apostolic  of  the  London  district.  In  August  he  went 
again  to  Rome,  "  not  expecting,"  as  he  said,  "  to  re- 
turn to  England  again."  But  in  a  consistory  held  on 
Sept.  30,  1850,  he  was  elected  to  the  dignity  of  car- 
dinal by  the  title  of  St.  Pudentiana,  and  was  appoint- 
ed archbishop  of  Westminster,  a  step  which  raised  an 
angry  controversy  in  the  papers,  and  resulted  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill.  He  died  in  London,  Feb.  15, 
1805.  Dr.  Wiseman  was  a  moderate  polemic,  a  fine 
scholar,  an  elegant  orator,  and  an  accomplished  critic. 
He  was  from  the  first  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to, 
and  joint  editor  of,  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Rcvieir,  and  is 
the  author  of  numerous  pamphlets  bearing  more  or  less 
directly  on  the  religious  controversies  of  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century.  His  Essays  have  been  reprinted  in  three 
vols.  8  vo.  He  also  published.  Lectures  on  the  Eucharist : 
— Recollections  of  the  Last  Eour  Popes: — Fahiola  ;  or, 
The  Church  of  the  Catacombs,  etc.  Dr.  Wiseman  was 
the  seventh  English  cardinal  since  the  Reformation. 
The  other  six  were  Pole,  Allen,  Howanl,  York  (a  son  of 
the  Pretender,  who  was  never  in  England),  Weld,  and 
Acton.  Archbishop  Wiseman's  successor  was  cardinal 
Manning,  the  present  incumbent. 

Wishart,  George  ( 1 ),  called  "  The  Jlartyr,"  a 
champion  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  son  of  James  Wishart,  of  Pittarrow,  jus- 
tice-clerk during  the  reign  of  James  Y.  The  time  of 
his  birth  is  not  known.  He  was  master  of  a  grammar- 
school  at  Montrose  at  the  beginning  of  the  IGth  century. 
He  began  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  at 
Montrose,  but  was  compelled  to  fly  to  England  on  ac- 
count of  the  opposition  of  the  enemies  of  that  move- 
ment. He  preached  the  same  doctrines  at  Bristol  in 
1538,  but  was  forced  to  recant  and  publicly  burn  liis 
fagot.  In  1543  we  find  him  at  Cambridge,  and  during 
the  same  vear  he  returned  to  Scotland.     The  Reforma- 
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tion  having  gained  some  power,  and  having  a  head  for 
the  protection  of  its  members,  lie  preached  more  boldly 
in  Dmulee,  Perth,  Montrose,  and  Ayr,  creating  pojiular 
tumults.  JIc  was  implicated  in  an  attempt  to  take  the 
life  of  cardinal  Beaton,  but  no  positive  proof  has  been 
brought  to  sustain  the  charge.  While  preaching  at  va- 
rious places  in  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh,  he  was 
apprehended  by  the  cardinal's  troops,  conveyed  to  St. 
Andrews,  tried  for  heresy,  condemned  to  be  burned  at 
the  stake,  and  executed  March  '28,  1546.  See  Kogers, 
Life  of  George  W'lshari,  etc.  ( 1876 ) ;  Mackenzie,  Lives 
of  Scots  Writers,  iii,  9-19. 

"Wishart,  George  (2),  D.D.,  a  Scotch  divine,  was 
born  at  Yester,  East  Lothian,  in  1G09.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  became  a  parish  minister 
at  North  Leith  and  St.  Andrews,  where  he  refused  to  take 
tiie  Covenant  in  1G39,  for  which  refusal  he  was  deprived 
of  his  living  and  imprisoned;  made  his  way  to  New- 
castle, England,  where  he  was  captured  by  the  Scottish 
"army  in  October,  1644,  and  taken  to  Edinburgh  and 
thrown  into  the  common  jail,  where  he  remained  sev- 
eral months  and  suffered  great  hardships ;  joined  the 
marquis  of  Montrose,  to  whom  he  became  chaplain,  and 
narrowly  escaped  execution  with  him  in  IGuO;  became 
chaplain  to  Elizabeth,  the  electress-palatine,  and  accom- 
panied her  to  England  at  the  Restoration  in  16G0 ;  was 
then  made  rector  of  Newcastle-upon-Tj'ne,  and  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Edinburgh  in  16(i2.  He  died  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1671.  He  published  an  elegant  Latin  history 
of  the  Wars  of  Montrose  (1647),  which  was  hung  by  a 
cord  to  the  neck  of  the  marquis  at  his  execution.  He 
left  a  second  part,  bringing  the  history  down  to  the 
death  of  Montrose,  which  was  never  published  in  its 
original  form,  but  a  number  of  excellent  translations  of 
the  whole  work  have  been  published  at  later  dates.  See 
Keith,  Cataloffue  of  the  Jjishojis  of  Scotland;  Lyon,  Uist. 
of  St.  A  ndmrs,  ii,  10-12. 

Wishart,  William,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Dalkeith  in  1657.  He  was  educated  at  LTtrecht ; 
became  one  of  the  ministers  at  South  Leith  after  the 
Revolution;  afterwards  principal  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  city  ministers  in  1716.  He 
died  in  1727.  He  published  several  single  Seimons: — 
some  collections  of  Sermons: — and  Principles  of  Liberty 
of  Conscience  (1739). 

Wisner,  Benjamin  Blydenburg,  D.D.,  a  Con- 
gregational minister,  was  born  at  (ioshen,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
29, 1794.  Under  Rev.  Dr.  Axtell,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  he  ac- 
quired bis  preparatory  training.  In  1810  he  joined  the 
sophomore  class  in  Union  College,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1813.  For  one  year  he  was  principal  of  an 
academy  at  Johnstown,  when  he  returned  home  and 
began  to  studj'  law.  From  1815  to  1818  he  was  tutor 
in  Union  College,  and  during  this  time  he  studied  the- 
ology under  professor  Andrew  Yates,  D.D.  Resigning 
his  tutorship,  he  entered  the  theological  seminary  at 
Princeton  in  1818.  In  .Tunc,  1820,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  received  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Pres- 
l)yterian  Church  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  which  he  de- 
clined; was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church, 
Boston,Mass.,Feb.  21, 1821,  where  he  continued  to  serve 
during  twelve  years.  From  October,  1832,  he  labored 
as  the  secretary  for  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions.travelling  extensively  through- 
out the  Union  to  establish  new  missionary  organiza- 
tions, etc.  He  died  in  Boston,  Feb.  9, 1835.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society,  and  was  a  trustee  of  the  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  His  executive  talent  was  undoubted, 
and  he  did  not  lack  ability  as  an  extemporaneous  de- 
bater. His  style  as  a  writer  was  not  imaginative  nor 
particularly  felicitous,  but  he  was  a  man  of  commanding 
influence.  Dr.  Wisner  published.  Three  Discourses  on 
the  History  of  the  Old  South  Church  : — A  Sei-mon  on  the 
Benefits  of  Sunday  -  schools  : — and  a  Memoir  of  Mrs. 
Iluntin'jton.     He  also  contributed  to  the  Spirit  of  the 


nifjrims,  and  to  the  Comprehensive  Commentary.      See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ii,  GS2. 

Wisner,  'William,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  born  at  Warwick,  N.  Y'.,  in  1782.  He  studied  law, 
and  practiced  in  Orange  County;  abandoned  the  law, 
and  became  pastor  of  a  Church  in  Ithaca;  was  pastor 
of  a  Church  in  Rochester  from  1830  to  1862;  removed 
to  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  in  1870,  and  died  there  Jan.  7, 1871. 
He  published,  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Pastor  (1851): 
— Elements  of  Civil  Liberty ;  or,  The  Way  to  Maintain 
Free  Institutions  (1853) : — besides  single  Sermons,  pam- 
phlets, and  contributions  to  periodicals. 

Wisner,  William  Carpenter,  D.D.,  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  was  born  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  7,  1808. 
He  was  prepared  for  college  in  the  Homer  Academy, 
and  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1830.  He  did 
not  pursue  any  regular  theological  course  at  the  sem- 
inary, but  prosecuted  his  studies  under  his  venerable 
father.  Rev.  Dr.  Wisner,  of  Ithaca.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Rochester,  and  in  1832 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Third  Presby- 
terian Church  of  that  city.  After  remaining  there  for  a 
short  time,  he  removed  to  Athens,  Pa.,  where  he  preach- 
ed for  a  while,  and  then  served  the  Church  in  East  Avon, 
N.  Y'.,  for  eighteen  months.  In  1836  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
In  1837  he  was  called  to  the  Church  at  Lower  Lockport, 
and  in  1842  became  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Lockport,  and  resigned  on  account  of  failing 
health  after  a  successful  pastorate  of  thirty-four  years. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  trustee  of  Hamilton  College 
and  Auburn  Seminary.  He  was  moderator  of  the  New 
School  General  Assembly  at  St.  Louis  in  1855.  He  died 
at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  July  14,  1880.  His  manner  as  a 
public  speaker  was  peculiar,  and  strangers  to  it  would 
at  first  find  it  unpleasant;  but  becoming  familiar  with 
it,  they  would  come  under  his  power,  and  find  him  a 
teacher  of  great  originality,  and  would  become  fasci- 
nated with  him.  His  principal  publication  was  a  work 
entitled.  Prelacy  and  Parity.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Witch  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.  V.,  at  Exod.  xxii, 
18,  of  nsti'w^  {inehtshshephdh,  Sept.  ipappaKoi,  Vulg. 
vialefict),  and  in  Dent,  xviii,  10,  of  the  masc.  form,  of 
the  same  word  (r]t'3p,  viekashshtph,  Sept.  (pap/jaKug, 
Vulg.  vialeficus),  which  is  elsewhere  rendered  "sorcer- 
er" (Exod.  vii,  11 :  Dan.  ii,  2;  Mai.  iii,  5). 
WITCH  OF  Endor.  See  Saul. 
"Withers,  Philip,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  be- 
came chaplain  to  lady  dowager  Hereford  in  1783.  He 
was  sentenced  Nov.  21, 1789,  to  a  fine  of  £50  and  a  year's 
imprisonment  for  a  libel  on  JNIrs.  Fitzherbert,  wife  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  in  his  History  of  the  Ro§ul  ^falady 
(Loud.  1789).  He  died  in  Newgate,  July  24, 1790.  He 
also  published  a  work  entitled  A  listaichus;  or.  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Composition  (1791). 

Witherspoon,  John,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  distinguish- 
ed Presbyterian  divine,  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Yester,  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Feb.  5,  1722.  His 
father  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
much  respected  for  his  piety  and  learning;  on  his 
mother's  side,  he  traced  an  unbroken  line  of  ministerial 
ancestry,  through  a  periotl  of  more  than  two  hundred 
j'cars,  to  the  great  Reformer,  John  Knox.  He  experi- 
enced religion  at  a  very  early  period ;  pursued  his  pre- 
jiaratory  studies  in  the  public  school  at  Haddington, 
where  he  soon  evinced  remarkable  powers;  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  stood  ''un- 
rivalled for  perspicuity  of  st3-le,  logical  accuracy  of 
thought,  taste  in  sacred  criticism,  and  all  those  intel- 
lectual qualities  and  accomplishments  which,  in  after- 
life, conspired  to  render  him  one  of  the  great  men  of 
the  age  and  of  the  world ;"  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1743;  ordained  as  minister  of  the  popular  parish  of 
Beith,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  in  1745 ;  and  of  the  Low 
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Church  in  Paisley,  Jan.  IG,  1757;  here  lie  continued  till 
tlie  j'ear  17G8,  when  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersej',  and  inaugurated  at  a  meeting 
of  the  trustees,  called  specially  for  the  purpose,  Aug.  17, 
17G8.  The  fame  of  his  talents  and  learning  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  consequently  he  brought  to  the  college 
a  large  accession  of  students,  and  was  the  means  of 
"•reatlv  increasing  its  funds,  and  placing  it  on  a  foun- 
dation of  permanent  usefulness.  Indeed,  few  men  could 
combine  more  important  qualifications  for  the  presi- 
dency of  a  literary  institution — "  talents,  extensive  at- 
tainments, commanding  personal  appearance,  and  an 
admirable  faculty  for  governing  young  men,  and  ex- 
citing in  them  a  noble  emulation  to  excel  in  their 
studies."  He  introduced  many  important  improve- 
ments in  the  system  of  education —particularly  the 
method  of  teaching  by  lecture,  which  seems  previously 
to  have  been  unknown  to  American  colleges;  and  he 
actually  delivered  lectures  on  four  different  subjects — 
viz.,  Eloquence  and  Composition,  Taste  and  Criticism; 
]\[oral  Philosophy ;  Chronology  and.  History ;  and  Di- 
vinity. He  likewise  rendered  most  important  service  to 
the  college  by  increasing  its  library  and  philosophical 
apparatus,  and  introducing  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
and  French  languages;  he  was  also  chiefly  instrumen- 
tal ill  obtaining  the  first  orrery  constructed  by  the  cel- 
ebrated Rittenhouse.  In  connection  with  his  duties 
as  president,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Prince- 
ton during  the  whole  period  of  his  presidency.  But 
he  was  soon  to  enter  upon  a  new  sphere  of  duty.  He 
was  selected  by  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey,  in  1776,  as 
a  delegate  to  the  Congress  that  promulgated  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  He  continued  to  represent  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  in  the  General  Congress  from  1776 
to  1782,  and  in  practical  business  talent  and  devotion 
to  public  affairs  he  was  second  to  none  in  that  body. 
Many  of  the  most  important  state- papers  of  the  day 
were  from  his  pen.  During  the  whole  period  in  which 
he  was  occupied  in  civil  life  ho  never  laid  aside  his 
ministerial  character,  but  wished  it  understood  that  he 
was  "  a  minister  of  God,"  in  a  sacred  as  well  as  in  a 
civil  sense.  When  he  retired  from  the  national  coun- 
cils, he  went  to  his  country-place  near  Princeton,  N.  J., 
having  two  years  before  partially  given  up  his  duties  as 
president  of  the  college  to  the  vice-president,  his  son-in- 
law.  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith.  He  died  Nov.  15, 1794. 
Dr.  Witherspoon  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  voluminous,  writers  of  his  time. 
He  \)\.\h\is\\ti\,  Ecclesiastical  Characteristics;  or,  The  Ar- 
cana of  Church  Policy  (Glasgow,  1753, 8vo ;  3tl  ed.  1754, 
8vo ;  at  least  five  edits.).  This  work  was  aimed  at  certain 
principles  and  practices  which  then  prevailed  extensive- 
ly in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  by  its  acknowledged 
ability,  and  particularly  by  the  keenness  of  its  satire,  it 
liroduced  a  great  sensation  and  acquired  immense  popu- 
larity:— A  Serious  A poloyy  for  the  Characteristics,  in 
which  he  avows  himself  the  author  of  the  preceding 
work : — Essay  on  the  Connection  between  the  Doctrine  of 
Justification  by  the  Imputed  Riyhteousness  of  Christ  and 
Holiness  of  Life,  etc.  (Edinb.  1756,  I'imo;  often  repub- 
lished). "  This  work  has  always  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  ablest  Calvinistic  expositions  of  that  doctrine  in 
any  language.  I  hope  you  approve  Mr.  Witherspoon's 
books.  I  think  his  Treatise  on  Reyeneration  is  the  best 
I  have  seen  upon  this  important  subject"  (Itev.  John 
Newton  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  Bull's  Life  <f  Newton 
[18G8,  p.  150]): — Serious  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Effects  of  the  Stage  (Glasgow,  1757 ;  with  Sermon  bv 
Samuel  Miller,  D.D.,  N.  Y.  1812,  12mo).  This  work 
had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  John  Home,  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  had  published  his 
well-known  tragedy  oi  Douglas,  which  was  acted  re- 
l)eatedly  in  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  where  a  number  of 
the  author's  clerical  friends  attended.  The  Rev.  John 
Newton,  speaking  of  this  work,  says  he  "wishes  every 
person  who  makes  the  least  pretence  to  fear  God  had  an 
opportunity  of  perusing"  it : — Essays  on  Important  Sub- 


jects, loith  Ecclesiastical  Characteristics  (  Lond.  1764,  3 
vols.  12mo;  17G5,  3  vols.  12mo).  These  volumes  were 
composed  of  pieces  which  had  previously  been  published 
in  Scotland,  with  the  exceiition  of  his  celebrated  Trea- 
tise on  Regeneration,  which  ajipeared  now  for  the  first 
time.  This  Treatise  was  also  published  separately  in 
17G4,  12rao:  —  Sermons  (9)  on  Practical  Subjects  (Glas- 
gow, 17G8,  rimo;  Edinb.  1804,  l-2mo):— Practical  Dis- 
courses (14)  on  Leading  Truths  of  the  Gospel  (17G8, 12mo  ; 
Lond.  1792,  8vo;  1804,  12mo).  The  discourses  in  this 
volume  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  concise  system  of 
practical  divinity:  —  Considerations  on  the  Nature  and 
Extent  of  the  Legislative  Authority  of  the  British  Par- 
liament (Phila.  1774,  8vo;  Lond.  1775,  8vo).  He  also 
published  a  number  of  Sermons: — Lectures  on  moral 
philosophy,  on  eloquence,  on  divinity,  and  on  education  : 
— Letters  on  Marriage: — an  excellent  i,ssa^  on  Money : 
— philological  papers  (see  The  Druid) :— various  Speech- 
es in  Congress,  etc.  After  his  death  appeared,  in  one  vol- 
ume. Sermons  on  Various  Subjects,  a  Supplementary  Vol-' 
ume,  with  the  Hist,  of  a  Corporation  of  Servants,  ami 
other  Tracts  (Edinb.  1798, 12mo;  1799,  12mo).  A  col- 
lective edition  of  his  works,  with  an  account  of  the 
author's  life,  with  Sermon  by  John  Rodgers,  D.D.  (also 
published  separately  [  N.  Y.  1795,  8vo  ],  and  in  Prot, 
Dissent.  Magazine,  vol.  ii),  was  ])ublished  in  New  York 
(1800-1,  4  vols.  8vo;  2d  ed.  ;802,  4  vols.  8vo),  Samuel 
Stanhope  Smith,  D.D.,  supplying  the  Memoir.  An- 
other edition,  with  his  Life,  appeared  at  Edinburgh  in 
1804  (9  vols.  12mo);  again  in  1815  (9  vols.  12mo).  His 
Miscellaneous  Wo7-/cs  were  published  at  Philadelphia 
(  1803,  8vo ) ;  his  Select  Wor/cs,  with  Life,  in  London 
(1804,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  his  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy 
in  Philadelphia  (3d  ed.  1810,  12mo) ;  his  Essays,  Lect- 
ures, etc.  in  Edinburgh  (1822,  4  vols.  12mo) ;  and  Ser- 
mons on  Public  Occasions  (2  vols.  r2mo).  "Tlie  name 
of  Dr.  Witherspoon  stands  high  on  both  continents. 
No  man  thinks  of  Witherspoon  as  a  Briton,  but  as  an 
American  of  the  Americans :  as  the  counsellor  of  Mor- 
ris, the  correspondent  of  Washington,  the  rival  of  Frank- 
lin in  his  sagacity,  and  of  Reed  in  his  resolution ;  one 
of  the  boldest  in  that  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
one  of  the  most  revered  in  the  debates  of  the  Congress" 
(Alexander  [Rev.  J.  AV.  ],  Princeton  Address).  See 
Chambers  and  Thomson,  Biog.  Diet,  of  Eminent  Scots 
(ed.  1855),  iv,  487 ;  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit, 
iii,  288-300 ;  Rich,  Bibl.  A  mer.  Nova,  i,  226,  270 ;  Bart- 
\ett,  Americanisms  (ed.  1859),  xxix,  xxxi;  Aiiier.  Quar. 
Reg.  ix,  105 ;  Edinburgh  Chi-istian  Instructor,  Oct.  1829 ; 
Blackivood's  Mag.  ii,  433;  Dr.  Alex.  Ca)Iyle's  Auto- 
biog.  (1861);  Headley,  Chaplains  and  Clergy  of  the 
Revolution  (N.  Y.  18G4,  12mo) ;  Cleveland,  Compendium 
of  A  mer.  Lit.  p.  45 ;  Thomas,  Pronouncing  Biog.  Diet. 
s.  V. ;  Lond.  Month.  Rev.  1754,  ii,  288 ;  Bickersteth,  Chris- 
tian Student  (4th  ed.),  p.  309 ;  Bull,  Life  of  John  Newton 
(1868),  p.  150,  22G.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Witsius  (Wits,  or  Witsen),  Herjian,  a  Dutch 
theologian  of  the  Federal  school,  witli  mediating  tenden- 
cies, was  born  at  Enkhuysen,  in  West  Frisia,reb.r2,]636. 
His  father  was  a  magistrate,  and  later  burgomaster  of  the 
town  ;  and  his  uncle,  Peter  Gorliard,  was  a  scholar,  from 
whom  he  doubtless  received  the  exact  classical  training 
and  the  liberal  tendencies  which  distinguished  him  among 
the  men  of  his  time.  He  entered  the  University  of  Gron- 
ingenwhen  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  subsequently  stud- 
ied also  at  Leyden  and  Utrecht.  The  teachers  whose 
influence  over  him  was  most  pronounced  were  Leusden, 
who  initiated  him  into  the  study  of  the  Old -Test. 
Scriptures  and  the  Oriental  languages  with  such  suc- 
cess that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  was  able  to  de- 
liver a  learned  address  in  Hebrew;  Cocceius;  and  Jus- 
tus van  den  Bogaerdt,  a  preacher,  who  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  subjective  Christianity,  and  of  whom  he 
was  accustomed  to  say  that  the  best  of  all  his  tlieologi- 
cal  acquirements  had  been  obtained  at  his  hands. 

Witsius  passed  the  examination  j^ro  ministo'io  with 
honor  in  1G5G,  and  became  pastor  at  Westwoud.     la 
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IGGl  lie  was  at  Worraeren,  in  16GC  at  Goesen,  and  in 
1G()8  at  Leeinvanlen.  In  these  several  fields  of  labor 
ho  earned  the  reputation  of  a  faithful  pastor,  a  superior 
jireaclier,  and  a  scholarly  thinker,  and  was,  in  conse- 
([ucnce,  honored  in  1075  with  a  call  to  a  professorship 
and  pulpit  at  Franoker,  and  after  tivc  years  more  with 
a  similar  call  to  Utrecht.  In  1G85  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  tlie  embassy  sent  by  the  Netherlands  to  the 
court  of  James  II  of  England,  and  while  in  England  he 
entered  into  relations  of  personal  intimacy  with  prince 
^\■illiam  (subseciuenlly  king  William  III).  In  1G98  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Lcyden,  which  released  him  from  the  pul- 
pit, and  on  Oct.  22, 1708,  he  closed  his  busy  life  in  death. 

The  principal  work  of  Witsius  {J)e  (Kconomia  Fadc- 
ruin  Dei  ciini  Jlominibits  Libri  I\")  was  published  in 
1G77,  and  originated  in  his  desire  to  meliorate  the  ac- 
rimonious spirit  apparent  in  the  controversies  between 
the  orthodox  and  the  Federalists.  His  plan  involved 
no  true  mediation  between  the  opposing  systems,  how- 
ever, but  merely  the  knocking-off  of  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  angles  on  the  Federal  hypothesis;  and  he 
succeeded  only  in  raising  a  storm  among  the  Federal- 
ists against  himself,  without  conciliating  the  opposing 
party,  lie  was  simply  and  only  a  scriptural  theologian, 
and  incapable  of  exercising  the  acuteness  of  a  scholastic 
ajiprehension — the  more,  perhaps,  because  he  thought 
and  wrote  in  classical  Latin.  The  plan  of  the  (Econ. 
Fad.  is  confused  (lib.  i,  Be  Feed.  Dei  in  Genere;  ii,  De 
Fad.  Grati(P ;  iii,  De  Fad.  cum  Eleciis ;  iv,  7>e  Doctr. 
Salutis).  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  person  and  work  is 
treated  of  in  the  second  book,  and  that  of  the  election 
of  grace  and  the  appropriation  of  salvation  in  the  third. 
The  fourth  book  contains  a  history  of  Revelation,  be- 
sides the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments.  The  personality 
of  Witsius  was  of  greater  importance  to  the  Church 
tlian  his  theology. 

Other  works  of  Witsius  are,  in  'Lalin,  Judeeus  Chris- 
tianizans : — Exercit.  in  Symh.  Apost.  et  Orat.  Dominicam : 
—  jEgypiiaca  (lUisceUonea  Sac7-a,  Meleieviata  Leiden- 
.«("«)  : — Praxis  Christianismi  cum  Imaginibus  Spiriliudi- 
hiis: — and  minor  productions.  In  Dutch,  Lis  Domini  cum 
Vinea  sua,  etc.  It  is  to  be  added  that  he  was  well  ac- 
(piainted  with  modern  languages  also,  especially  French, 
in  which  he  freijuently  preached  without  difficulty. 

See  Heringa,  Specimen  llist.-theol.  de  Herm.  Witsio 
(Arastel.  18G1);  Gass,  Gesc/i.  d.  pi-ot.  Dofjmatik,  ii,  318. 
— Herzog,  Recd-Encylclop.  s.  v. 

Wizard  ("^5"'^'],  yidde'oni,  a  hiou-inr/  one),  a  term 
applied  both  to  the  sorcerer  (Lev.  xix,  31;  xx,  G; 
Dent,  xviii,  11 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  3,  9)  and  the  spirit  by 
which  he  conjures  (Lev.  xx,  27).     See  Magic. 

The  word  means  literally  a  person  pretending  to  be 
wise,  but  the  term  is  usually  employed  as  the  masculine 
corresponding  to  witch.  In  the  history  of  witchcraft,  the 
accusations  against  men  as  compared  with  those  against 
women  were  as  one  to  one  hundred.     See  Divination. 

Woide,  Ciiari.es  Godi-kev,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  a 
.Sociniau  minister,  was  born  in  Poland  in  1725.  He  was 
educated  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  and  at  Leyden ;  was 
for  some  time  pastor  at  Lissa;  settled  in  England  as 
jireacher  at  the  German  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's,  in 
1770;  was  suljsequently  reader  and  chaplain  at  the 
Savoy;  and  liccame  assistant  librarian  in  the  British 
Museum  in  1782,  from  which  time  he  studied  the  less- 
known  Oriental  languages.  He  died  in  London,  May 
7,  1790.  He  edited  La  Croze's  Coptic  Lexicon  (1775), 
and  Scholtz's  Egyptian  Grammar-  (1778).  He  also 
transcribed  with  his  own  hand  the  New-Test,  portion 
of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  (178G),  which  he  afterwards 
published  in  fac-simile.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  engaged  in  preparing  Fraymenta  Xovi  Testamenii 
a  Vers.  yEyypHca  Dialecli,  etc..  whieh  was  completed  by 
Dr.  Ford  and  published  at  Oxford  in  1709. 

Wolf  (the  invariable  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  3XT, 
zeeb,  so  called  either  from  its  fierceness  or  its  yellow 
color,  or  perhaps  the  word  is  primitive;  Xi'/coc),  a  fierce 


carnivorous  animal,  very  nearly  allied  to  the  dog,  and 
so  well  known  as  to  re(iuire  no  particular  description, 
excepting  as  regards  tlie  identity  of  the  species  in 
Palestine,  which,  although  often  asserted,  is  bv  no 
means  established ;  for  no  professed  zoologist  has  ob- 
tained the  animal  in  Syria,  while  other  travellers  dulv 
pretend  to  have  seen  it.  Unquestionably  a  true  wolf, 
or  a  wild  canine  with  very  similar  manners,  was  r.dt  in- 
frequent in  that  country  during  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world,  and  even  down  to  the  commencement  of  our 
iera.  j\t  this  day  the  true  wolf  is  still  abundant  in  Asia 
Minor,  as  well  as  in  the  gorges  of  Cilicia,  and,  from  the 
travelling  disposition  of  the  species,  wolves  may  be  ex- 
pected to  reside  in  the  forests  of  Libanns.  Hemprich 
and  Ehrenberg,  the  most  explicit  of  the  naturalists  who 
have  visited  that  region,  notice  the  dib,  or  zib,  under 
the  denomination  of  Canis  lupaster,  and  also,  it  seems, 
of  Lvpus  Syriacus.  They  describe  it  as  resembling  the 
wolf,  but  smaller,  with  a  white  tip  on  the  tail,  etc. ;  and 
give  for  its  synonym  Canis  anilnis  and  the  wolf  of 
Egypt,  that  is,  the  Xvkoq  of  Aristotle  and  T/wes  anilais 
of  Ham.  Smith.  This  species,  found  in  the  mummy 
state  at  Lycopolis,  though  high  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk,  measures  only  eighteen  inches  at  the  shoiddcr, 
and  in  weight  is  scarcely  more  than  one  third  of  that 
of  a  true  wolf,  whose  stature  rises  to  thirty  and  thirty- 
two  inches.     It  is  not  gregarious,  does  not  howl,  cannot 
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carry  off  a  lamb  or  sheep,  nor  kill  men,  nor  make  the 
shepherd  flee ;  in  short,  it  is  not  the  true  wolf  of  Europe 
or  Asia  Minor,  and  is  not  possessed  of  the  qualities  as- 
cribed to  the  species  in  the  Bible.  The  next  in  Hemp- 
rich  and  Ehrenberg's  description  bears  the  same  Arabic 
name;  it  is  scientitically  called  Canis  sacer,  and  is  the 
piseonck  of  the  Copts.  Tliis  species  is,  however,  still 
smaller,  and  thus  cannot  be  the  wolf  in  question.  It 
may  be,  as  there  are  no  forests  to  the  south  of  Libanns, 
that  these  ravenous  beasts,  who  never  willingly  range 
at  a  distance  from  cover,  have  forsaken  the  more  open 
country,  or  else  that  the  derhonn.  now  only  indistinctly 
known  as  a  species  of  black  wolf  in  Arabia  and  Southern 
Syria,  is  the  species  or  variety  which  anciently  repre- 
sented the  wolf  in  Syria — an  appellation  fully  deserved 
if  it  be  the  same  as  the  black  sjiecies  of  the  Pyrenees, 
which,  though  surmised  to  be  a  wild  dog,  is  even  more 
fierce  than  the  common  wolf,  and  is  equally  powerfid. 
The  Arabs  are  said  to  eat  (he  derbonn  as  game,  though 
it  must  be  rare,  since  no  F^uropean  traveller  has  de- 
scribed a  specimen  from  personal  observation.  There- 
fore, either  the  true  wolf  or  the  derbonn  was  anciently 
more  abmidant  in  Palestine,  or  the  ravenous  powers  of 
those  animals,  equally  belonging  to  the  hyena  and  to  a 
great  wild  dog,  caused  several  species  to  be  included  in 
the  name. — Kitto.  See  Dog.  "There  is  also  an  ani- 
mal of  which  travellers  in  Arabia  and  Syria  hear  much, 
under  the  name  of  the  s/;i6,  Avhich  the  natives  believe 
to  be  a  breed  between  a  leopard  and  a  wolf.  They  de- 
scribe it  as  being  scarcely  in  its  shape  distinguishable 
from  the  wolf,  but  with  the  power  of  springing  like  a 
leopard,  and  attacking  cattle.  Its  bite  is  said  to  be 
mortal,  and  to  occasion  raving  madness  before  death. 
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In  1772  Dr.  Freer  saw  and  measured  the  forepart  and 
tail  of  one  of  these  animals,  and  supplied  Dr.  Uussell 
with  the  description  which  lie  has  inserted  in  his  booiv. 
The  animal  was  one  of  several  that  followed  the  Basrah 
caravan  from  Basrah  to  the  neii^hborliood  of  Alepjio. 
^lany  persons  in  the  caravan  had  been  bitten,  some  of 
wliom  died  in  a  short  time  raving  mad.  It  was  also  re- 
ported that  some  persons  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aleppo 
were  bitten,  and  died  in  like  manner;  but  the  doctor 
saw  none  of  them  himself.  Dr.  Kussell  imagines  that 
the  sliih  might  be  a  wolf  run  mad.  But  this  is  a  hazard- 
ous assumption,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  canine  madness 
exists  in  Western  Asia ;  and  unless  we  conclude  with 
Col.  Hamilton  Smith  that  the  shih  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  Thous  acmon,  or  the  wild  wolf-dog  of  Natolia,  it 
is  best  to  await  further  information  on  the  subject. 
Burckhardt  says  that  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of 
the  existence  of  tlic  animal,  and  explains  its  fabulous 
origin  (between  a  wolf  and  leopard)  by  stating  that  the 
Arabs,  and  especially  the  Bedawin,  are  in  the  common 
practice  of  assigning  to  every  animal  that  is  rarely  met 
with  parents  of  two  different  species  of  known  animals" 
(;Kitto,  P//ys.  Hist.  ofPidesl.  ii,  3Gi). 

The  following  are  the  scriptural  allusions  to  the  wolf: 
Its  ferocity  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xlix,  27;  Ezek.  xxii, 
27;  Hab.  i,  8;  Matt,  vii,  15;  its  nocturnal  habits  in  Jer. 
V,  () ;  Zeph.  iii,  3 ;  Hab.  i,  8 ;  its  attacking  sheep  and 
lambs  in  Ecclus.  xiii,  17;  John  x,  12;  Matt,  x,  IG; 
Luke  X,  o.  Isaiah  (xi,  G ;  Ixv,  25)  foretells  the  jieace- 
fid  reign  of  the  Messiah  under  the  metaphor  of  a  wolf 
dwelling  with  a  lamb.  Cruel  persecutors  are  compared 
with  wolves  (Matt,  x,  IG;  Acts  xx,  29).     See  Zeer. 

Wolves  were  doubtless  far  more  common  in  Biblical 
times  than  they  are  now,  though  they  are  occasionally 
reported  by  modern  travellers  (see  Eussell,  Nat.  Hist,  of 
Aleppo,  ii,  184:);  "The  wolf  seldom  ventures  so  near 
the  city  as  the  fox,  but  is  sometimes  seen  at  a  distance 
by  the  sportsmen  among  the  hilly  grounds  in  the  neigh- 
borhood; and  the  villages,  as  well  as  the  herds,  often 
suffer  from  them.  It  is  called  dib  in  Arabic,  and  is 
common  all  over  Syria."  The  wolf  is  now,  as  of  old, 
the  dread  of  the  shepherds  of  Palestine.  Not  so  nu- 
merous, but  much  more  formidable  than  the  jackal,  he 
lurks  about  the  fields,  hunting  not  in  noisj'  packs,  but 
secreting  himself  till  dark  among  the  rocks;  and  with- 
out arousing  the  vigilance  of  the  sheep-dogs,  he  leaps 
into  the  fold,  and  seizes  his  victim  hj  stealth.  Tiieir 
boldness  at  times,  however,  is  very  remarkable,  especial- 
ly' in  the  less-frequented  regions.  "  In  every  part  of  the 
country  we  occasionally  saw  the  wolf.  In  the  open  plain 
of  Gennesaret  my  horse  one  day  literally  leaped  over  a 
wolf.  In  the  hill  country  of  Benjamin  the  wolves  still  re- 
main. We  found  them  alike  in  the  forests  of  Bashan  and 
Gilead,  in  the   ra- 


the wolf  of  Europe,  being  a  pale  fawn  tint,  and  seems  to 
be  a  larger  and  stronger  animal.     See  Fox. 

^Volf,  JoHANN  CiiuiSTOi'ii,  wcU  kuowu  by  his  works 
in  the  lield  of  Jewish  literature,  was  born  at  Wernigerodc, 
(iermany,  Feb.  21, 1GS3.  At  the  gymnasium  of  his  na- 
tive place  he  received  a  solid  classical  education.  In  1G95 
he  went  to  Hamburg  with  his  father,  and  here  he  pros- 
ecuted his  preparatory  studies  under  Anckelmann,  Ed- 
zard,  and  Fabricius.  In  1703  we  tind  Wolf  at  Witten- 
berg; in  170i  he  was  made  a  doctor,  and  in  170G  he  was 
received  into  the  academic  senate;  in  1707  he  returned 
to  Hamburg,  and  was  appointed  co-rector  at  Flensburg; 
in  1708  he  went  to  Holland  and  England,  and  was  thus 
brought  in  contact  with  the  learned  men  of  his  age,  as 
Vitringa,  Hemsterhuys,  Clericus,  Snrenhusius,  Keland, 
Perizonius,  Basnage,  Bentlej',  Barnes,  Cave,  and  others. 
At  Oxford  he  stayed  about  six  months,  and  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  In  1709  he  returned 
to  Flensburg,  where  he  received  a  call  to  Wittenberg  as 
professor  of  philosophy;  in  1712  he  was  appointed  pro-* 
fcssor  of  Oriental  languages  at  the  Hamburg  (iymna- 
sium,  and  in  1716  he  became  pastor  of  St.  Catharine's. 
He  died  Jul}'  25, 1739.  His  main  work  is  his  Bibliotheca 
Hebra'u  (Hamburg,  1715-33,  4  vols.) ;  the  first  vol.  con- 
tains a  list  of  Jewish  authors;  the  second  treats  of  the  Old 
Test.,  its  MSS.,  editions,  etc. ;  the  third  and  fourth  are 
supplements  to  the  first  two.  This  Bibliotheca  is  still 
the  great  storehouse  of  information  on  Jewish  litera- 
ture; and  although  Jewish  writers  of  our  day  speak  of 
its  deficiencies  and  shortcomings  (but  how  could  it  be 
otherwise?),  j'et  these  fault-finders,  while  abusing  the 
author,  copy  his  work.  Those,  however,  who  have  la- 
bored in  the  same  department  will  always  speak  with 
great  admiration  of  Wolf's  Bibliotheca.  Steinschneider 
says  of  our  author  "dass  Wolf  an  Fleiss,  Ehrlichkeit, 
Besonnenheit,  und  Unbefangenheit  zuglcich  noch  von 
keinem  christlicheu  und  von  sehr  wenigen  jlidischen 
Autoren  auf  diesem  Gebiete  libertroffen  worden"  {Bi- 
blioff.  Handbuch,  p.  xviii).  Besides  his  great  work,  he 
wrote,  d'^lUTO  1T3D  n"n,  Ilistoria  Lexicorum  Hebrai- 
conn« (Wittenberg,  1705): — De  Usu  Talmudicai Rabbini- 
cxeque  Lectionis  Elenchtico  (ibid.  170G) : — -Notitia  Kane- 
oruni  (Hainburg,  1721),  See  Seelen,  De  Vita,  Scriptis, 
et  Meritis  J.  C.  Wolfii  (Stade,  1717);  Petersen,  Gesch. 
der  Hamburger  Stadtbibliothek  (Hambr.rg,  1838)  ;  F'iirst, 
Bibl.  Jud.  iii,  529;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.  i,  G9. 
120, 137, 140, 189,  235,  416,  642,  648,  826, 899-901 ;  Stein- 
schneider,  Biblior/.  Handbuch,  p.  xviii  sq.,  150;  id.  Cata- 
lofjiis  Libr.  Hehr.  in  Bibl.  Bodl.  p.  2730 ;  De'  Rossi,  Di- 
zionario  Storico  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  xiv  sq,     (B,  P.) 

■WolfenbUttel  Fragments.     See  Lessing. 

Wolfenbiittel Manuscript  (Codex Glei-pher- 


vines  of  Galilee  and 
Lebanon,  and  in  the 
maritime  plains" 
(Tristram,  A'a/.  Hist, 
of  the  Bible.p.lbi). 
Wolves, like  many 
other  animals,  are 
subject  to  variation 
in  color.  The  com- 
mon color  is  gray 
with  a  tinting  of 
fawn  and  long  black 
hairs.  The  variety 
most  frequent  in 
Southern  ICurope 
and  the  Pyrenees  is 
black:  the  wolf  of 
Asia  Minor  is  more 
tawny  than  those 
of  the  common  col- 
or. The  Syrian  wolf 
likewise  is  of  a 
lighter   color  than 
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Specimen  of  the  Cudex  Gudpherhytanuti  a  (coutaiuing  Luke  i,  C,  7). 
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BYTANL's)  is  the  name  given  to  two  palimpsest  frag- 
ments (a  and  b)  of  the  (ireek  Testament  (usually  des- 
io-nated  as  1'  and  (i  of  the  Gospels),  which  were  discov- 
ered by  Knittel  in  the  ducal  library  at  AVolfenbilttel, 
Brunswick,  under  the  more  modern  writings  of  Isidore 
of  Seville.  lie  published  the  whole  in  ITC-J.  and  Tisch- 
endorf  more  accurately  in  vol.  iii  of  his  Moinimenta  Sa- 
cra Jnedita  (ISGO).  The  volume  of  which  they  are  a 
part  (called  the  Codex  Carolinus)  seems  to  have  been 
once  at  Bobbio,  and  has  been  traced  from  Mayence  and 
Prague,  till  it  was  bought  by  a  duke  of  Brunswick  in 
IGSS).  Codex  P  contains,  on  43  leaves.  31  fragments  of 
486  verses  from  all  four  evangelists;  Codex  Q,  on  13 
leaves.  12  fragtiients  of  235  verses  from  Luke  and  John. 
A  few  portions,  once  written  in  vermillion.  have  quite 
departed.  They  belong  to  the  5th  or  Clh  century. 
Both  are  written  in  two  columns,  the  uncials  being 
bold,  those  of  Q  considerably  smaller.  The  capitals  in 
P  are  large  and  frequent,  and  both  have  the  Ammonian 
sections  without  the  canons  of  Eusebius.  See  Scrivener, 
Introd.  p.  113;  Tregelles,  in  Home's  Introd.  iv,  179. 
See  Manuscripts. 

Wolff,  Bernard  C,  D.D.,  a  German  Reformed 
minister,  was  born  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Ya.,  Dec.  11, 
1794.  When  a  mere  child  he  received  the  impression 
that  he  ought  to  be  a  minister,  and  this  conviction  deep- 
ened with  his  subsequent  development.  He  was  sent 
to  the  best  schools  afforded  by  his  native  place,  where 
he  made  rapid  progress,  especialU^  in  mathematics;  and 
subsecpiently  received  instruction  under  private  tutors 
in  the  family  of  B.  M.  Coulston,  Esq.,  who  lived  near 
]\rartinsburg.  He  also  pursued  the  study  of  the  Latin 
anil  Greek  languages  for  some  time  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Denny,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.,  with  whom  he  made  attainments  which 
would  have  admitted  him  to  the  junior  class  in  college. 
He  was  then  called  home  by  his  father  to  engage  with 
him  in  the  saddle  and  harness  making  business,  where 
lie  labored  four  or  live  years,  until,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  became  the  sole  owner  of  the  shop.  Li  his  thir- 
ry-sevcnth  year  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
York,  Pa.,  completed  his  course  in  1832,  and  was  licensed 
at  Frederick,  iMd.,  in  September  of  the  same  year.  He 
became  associate  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Easton,  Pa., 
in  1832;  pastor  of  the  Third  Church  in  Baltimore.  Md., 
in  1844;  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  of  profess- 
or of  didactic  and  practical  theology  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  29,  1854;  resigned 
his  professorship  some  years  previous  to  his  death,  and 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the  interests  of  the 
educational  institutions  of  his  Church.  He  died  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Nov.  1, 1870.  See  Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the 
Germ.  Ref.  Church,  iv,  24G. 

Wolff,  Joseph,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  not  inappropriately 
called  a  meteor  or  comet  on  the  missionary  heaven,  was 
born  of  Jewish  parentage,  in  1705,  in  Bavaria.  Endowed 
with  almost  unprecedented  linguistical  talent,  a  quick 
power  of  perception,  lively  temperament,  and  great  pru- 
ilence,  he  became  acquainted  at  a  very  early  age  with 
the  most  prominent  men  in  different  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. In  1812  he  was  baptized  at  Prague  by  a  Bene- 
dictine monk.  While  at  Yienna  he  was  introduced  to  the 
liighest  ecclesiastical  dignitaries;  lived  for  some  time 
with  count  Stolborg  in  bis  castle  of  Tatenhausen,  and 
went  to  Rome  to  be  educated  there  as  a  missionary.  His 
heart  was  filled  with  the  desire  to  proclaim  the  glad  ti- 
dings of  the  (jospel  to  both  Jew§  and  IMohammedans. 
Although  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  Rome,  especially  that  of  pope  Pius  YII,  and 
formed  acquaintances  which  were  of  the  greatest  inter- 
est in  his  life,  yet  he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to 
Romanism.  While  at  Rome  he  spent  his  time  in  study- 
ing Oriental  languages.  Some  liberal  views  which  he 
had  expressed  on  sundry  occasions  made  him  suspected 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Inquisition,  and  he  had  to  leave  the 
college  and  the  Eternal  City.     After  many  adventures. 


he  went  to  London,  and  here  he  joined  the  Church  of 
England.  Soon  he  became  acquainted  with  men  like 
Henry  Drummond,  Charles  Simeon,  Lewis  Way — the 
founders  of  the  London  Society  for  the  Jews.  They, 
perceiving  Wolff's  special  fitness  for  missionarj'  work, 
effected  his  entrance  to  Cambridge  L^niversity,  where 
he  continued  his  Oriental  studies  under  Prof.  Lee.  Af- 
ter two  years  (in  1821)  he  gave  up  his  studies,  and  com- 
menced his  adventurous  life  as  a  traveller.  Amid  the 
richest  and  most  remarkable  experiences,  he  travelled 
over  Europe,  Asia,  America,  and  a  part  of  Africa.  In 
these  journeys  he  became  acquainted  with  kings  and 
princes,  as  well  as  with  the  most  learned  men  of  all  ec- 
clesiastical relations ;  everywhere  professing  Jesus  as  the 
Christ;  and  although  he  had  often  been  imprisoned  and 
his  life  had  been  endangered  several  times,  yet  in  the 
greatest  perils  he  showed  an  undaunted  courage  and 
great  presence  of  mind.  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Egypt, 
Bokhara,  witnessed  his  ardent  zeal.  He  preached  ev- 
erywhere— at  one  time  in  this  language,  at  another  time 
in  a  different  one;  distributed  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
the  various  languages  of  the  East ;  and  wherever  he 
went  he  understood  how  to  interest  the  most  prominent 
men  and  women  in  his  behalf.  In  1837  Wolff  arrived 
in  America,  to  be  ordained  by  bishop  Doane  of  New 
Jersey.  After  spending  some  time  in  this  countrv,  he 
left  New  York  Jan.  2,  1838,  for  England.  Here  he  at 
first  occupied  a  small  incumbency  at  Linthwaite,  in 
Yorkshire;  but  as  the  climate  was  too  cold  for  the 
health  of  his  wife  (lady  Georgiana  AValpole,  daughter 
of  the  count  of  Oxford),  Wolff  exchanged  that  pastoral 
charge  for  the  curacy  of  High  Hoyland,  in  the  county 
of  York,  and  there  he  remained  for  nearly  five  years. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1843,  Wolff  heard  of  the 
imprisonment  of  colonel  Stoddart  and  captain  Conolly 
in  Btikhara,  and  this  induced  him  to  proceed  to  that 
place  in  order  to  ascertain  their  whereabouts.  From 
what  he  learned  on  this  his  most  dangerous  journey,  he 
was  convinced  that  Stoddart  and  Conolly  were  dead. 
In  1844  he  returned  to  England  and  received  the  parish 
in  lie  Brewers.  Here  he  labored  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  and  died  May  2,  18G2.  Before  his  death  he  ful- 
filled the  promise  made  by  him  many  years  before  to 
the  Armenian  and  Greek  patriarchs  of  helping  them  to 
establish  hostels  in  Cambridge  and  Oxford:  the  Rev. 
George  Williams,  senior  fellow  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, assisted  and  co-operated  with  him  in  this  under- 
taking. Wolff  published,  Researches  and  Missionary 
Labors  among  the  Jeics,  etc.  (Lond.  1835) : — Missionary 
Jotinutl  and  Afemolr,  written  by  himself  (revised  and 
edited  by  J.  Bagford,  ibid.  1824) : — Missionary  Journal, 
vol.  iii  (ibid,  1820): — Journal yiving  an  Account  of  his 
Missionary  Labors  from  the  Year  1827  to  1831,  and 
from  183.5  to  1838  (ibid.  XSm):— Narrative  of  a  Mis- 
sion to  Bokhara  in  the  Years  1843-45  (2  ed.  ibid.  1845, 
2  vols.) :— but  the  most  interesting  are  his  Travels  and 
AdventU7-es  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  U'o///' (ibid.  1861).  The 
latter  forms  the  basis  of  Dr.  H.  Sengelmann's  Dr.  JoseiJi 
Wolif:  cin  ]r((«(7«7tZ;f«  (Hamburg,  18C3).      (B.  P.) 

"Wolfgang,  St.,  and  bishop  of  Ratisbon  in  the 
10th  ccntur}',  belonged  to  a  noble  family  of  Alemanni, 
^and  was  a  pupil  of  the  Convent  of  Reichenau,  which,  in 
the  early  half  of  that  century,  possessed  the  best  school 
among  the  convents  of  Germany,  and  of  Wiirzburg, 
where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  explain  a  passage  in 
INIartian  Capella  (FJe  Nuptiis  Pliiloloiji<e  et  Jfe7curii) 
more  thoroughly  than  his  teacher,  a  learned  Italian 
named  Stephen,  was  able  to  do,  and  to  be  refused  further 
instruction  in  consequence.  In  956  he  accompanied 
archbishop  Henry  of  Treves  to  his  diocese,  and  became 
a  teacher  of  youth  and  dean  of  the  clergy.  On  the 
death  of  the  archbishop  in  964,  Wolfgang  retired  to  the 
monaster^'  of  Einsiedeln,  and  became  an  example  of 
faithful  asceticism  to  his  brother  monks.  Bishop  Ulric 
of  Augsburg  ordained  him  to  the  priesthood,  and  he 
thereupon  resolved  to  engage  in  missionary  labors.  He 
travelled  through  Alcmannia  and  Noricum  to  Pannonia; 
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but,  meeting  with  less  success  than  he  had  cxpecteil,  he 
accepted  a  call  to  visit  bishop  Pilgrim  of  Passau,  and  was 
soon  aftcr\vards,  through  that  prelate's  inliuence,  chosen 
bishop  of  Katisbon,  and  invested  wilh  the  staff.  He 
was  consecrated  and  enthroned  in  St.  Peter's  Church  by 
archbishop  Frederick  of  Salzburg  and  his  suffragans  in 
973.  Soon  afterwards  he  persuaded  his  chapter  to  ac- 
cede to  the  wish  of  the  Bohemians  for  a  separation  of 
their  country  from  the  diocese  of  Katisbon,  and  its  erec- 
tion into  an  independent  see;  and  ho  also  supplied  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Emmerau,  over  which  the  bishops  of 
Katisbon  had  always  presided,  with  a  regular  abbot,  and 
set  apart  a  portion  of  the  cathedral  possessions  for  the 
support  of  the  monks.  He  furthermore  reformed  the 
nunneries  of  Upper  and  Lower  Minister  at  Katisbon, 
whose  occupants,  being  generally  of  noble  family,  ar- 
gued that  they,  as  canonesses  rather  than  regular  nuns, 
were  not  required  to  practice  so  strict  an  asceticism  as 
nuns;  the  end  being  accomplished  through  the  zeal  of 
the  nuns  of  the  new  convent  of  Middle  Minister  which 
he  founded.  He  was  equally  zealous  and  judicious  in 
his  care  over  the  material  and  spiritual  interests  of  his 
secular  clergy  and  over  the  moral  and  physical  needs 
of  the  common  people.  He  was  immovably  loyal  to  the 
emperor,  so  that  duke  Henry  II  of  Bavaria  was  unable 
to  ))ersuade  him  to  become  a  supporter  of  the  rebellion 
against  Otho  II;  and  when  Henry  submitted,  Wolfgang 
built  as  a  thank-oifering  the  crypt  at  St.  Emmerau.  He 
accompanied  the  emperor's  suite  in  the  campaign  of 
978.  On  the  return  the  army  was  pursued  by  the 
French,  and,  on  reaching  a  swollen  river,  was  in  danger 
of  being  cut  to  pieces  because  the  soldiers  feared  to  at- 
tempt the  crossing.  Wolfgang  thereupon  plunged  into 
the  stream,  and  the  army,  emboldened  by  his  exam- 
ple, escaped  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  His  influence 
led  to  a  better  cultivation  of  the  East  Marches  of  Bava- 
ria, He  built  the  Castle  of  Wieselberg  as  a  defence 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Hungarians.  He  also  edu- 
cated the  children  of  did<e  Henry,  the  oldest  of  whom 
became  at  a  later  day  the  emperor  of  German}'.  After 
administering  the  episcopal  office  during  twenty -one 
years,  he  died  at  Puppingen,  Oct.  31,  994,  and  was  buried 
in  a  chapel  of  St.  Emmerau's.  See  Othlo,  Vita  ]Vo/J- 
kangi,  in  Pertz,  ]\fonum.  Germ.  vol.  vi;  Calles,  Ann, 
Kcdes.  Germ.  vol.  iv ;  Arnold  de  Yocliberg,  in  Canisiiis, 
iii,  1 ;  Ried,  Cod.  Diplom.  i,  106  sq. ;  BoUand,  in  Pauli 
Vit.  S.  Erhardi  ad  .Tan.  p.  538 ;  Zirngibl,  in  Neue  A  b- 
kandl.  d.  bairisch.  Akademie,  iii,  1793,  p.  679  sq. ;  Rett- 
berg,  Kirchengescli.  Deutschlands,  ii,  2G8  sq. ;  Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

"Wollaston,  Francis,  LL.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man, a  grandson  of  William  Wollaston,  was  born  in 
1731 ;  became  rector  of  Chiselhurst,  in  Kent,  and  died  in 
1815.  He  published.  Address  to  the  Clergy,  etc.  (1772) : 
—  Queries  relating  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
(177-1): — and  several  astronomical  works. 

"Wolsey,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  English  cardinal 
and  statesman,  was  born  at  Ipswich,  in  March,  1471. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  butcher  named 
Robert  Wolsej',  and  his  wife  Joan,  who  were  poor  but 
reputable,  and  possessed  sufficient  means  to  give  their 
son  the  best  education  his  native  town  afforde<l,  and 
then  to  send  him  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  graduated  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  gained  by  his 
early  advancement  the  sobriquet  of"  the  boy-bachelor." 
He  was  soon  after  chosen  a  fellow  of  his  college,  and  on 
taking  his  master's  degree  was  appointed  teacher  of 
jNIagdalen  grammar-school,  and  was  ordained.  In  1498 
he  was  made  bursar  of  the  college,  and  has  the  credit 
of  building  Jlagdalen  Tower  about  this  time.  While 
at  Oxford  he  became  acquainted  with  Erasmus  (q.  v.), 
and  united  his  efforts  with  those  of  that  eminent  schol- 
ar for  the  promotion  of  letters.  But  in  subsequent 
years,  as  Wolsey  began  to  advance  in  position  and  pre- 
ferment, while  Erasmus  continued  to  live  the  life  of  a 
mere  scholar,  the  intimacy  which  existed  between  them 


began  to  diminish  into  a  mere  courteous  formality, 
which  circumstance  drew  from  Erasmus  the  opinion, 
when  Wolsey  fell,  that  he  was  not  worthy  of  the  honor 
which  he  had  received.  While  teaching  at  Magdalen 
College  Wolsey  acted  as  tutor  to  the  three  sons  of  the 
marquis  of  Dorset.  By  this  means  an  acquaintance, 
sprang  up  between  Wolsey  and  the  marquis  which  re- 
sulted in  giving  the  former  his  first  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment— viz.  the  rectory  of  Lymington,  in  Somerset- 
shire, conferred  on  him  in  1500.  While  here  he  fell 
into  disgrace.  Being  at  a  fair  in  the  neighborhood,  he 
was  engaged  in  some  kind  of  disorderlj^  conduct  (possi- 
bly drunk,  as  has  been  charged),  and  was  arrested  by 
one  Sir  Amias  Poulet,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  put 
in  the  stocks.  The  indignity  was  remembered  by 
Wolsey,  and  when  he  became  chancellor,  Sir  Amias 
was  imprisoned  for  six  years  by  his  order.  He  next 
became  domestic  chaplain  to  Henry  Dean,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  on  his  death,  in  1503,  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Sir  John  Nafant,  through  whose  influence 
he  became  chaplain  to  King  Henry  YII.  In  1504  he 
received  the  rector\'  of  Redgrave,  in  Norfolk,  which  con- 
stituted his  third  living.  His  influence  and  favor  at 
court  were  rapidly  increasing,  and  in  Februarj^,  1508, 
the  king  gave  him  the  deanery  of  Lincoln  and  two  preb- 
ends in  the  same  church. 

The  death  of  the  king  in  the  following  year  brought 
to  the  throne  a  sovereign  of  a  very  different  character 
from  the  one  who  had  just  left  it.  Great  changes  were 
to  be  made  at  court  by  Henry  VIII;  but  amid  them 
all  Wolsey  managed  to  be  not  only  retained,  but  pro- 
moted still  further.  Many  circumstances  favored  his 
promotion.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life;  he  was  ac- 
customed to  the  court  for  which  his  manners  and  ad- 
dress peculiarly  fitted  him;  and  he  also  held  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  Church.  Added  to  this,  there  were  an- 
imosities between  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  lord-treasurer, 
and  Fox,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  also  keeper 
of  the  privy  seal  and  secretary  of  state.  Fox,  desiring 
to  strengthen  his  own  influence  by  placing  one  of  his 
friends  and  adherents  near  the  king,  made  Wolsey  the 
king's  almoner.  The  adroit  courtier  rose  so  rapidly  in 
the  king's  estimation  that  he  did  almost  as  he  pleased. 
He  studied  to  please  the  young  king  by  joining  in  in- 
dulgences which,  however  suitable  to  the  gayety  of  a 
court,  were  ill  becoming  the  character  of  an  ecclesiastic. 
Yet  amid  the  luxuries  which  he  promoted  in  his  royal 
master,  he  did  not  neglect  to  inculcate  maxims  of  state, 
and  present  to  him  the  advantages  of  a  system  of  favor- 
itism which  he  secretly  hoped  would  one  day  result  in 
his  own  advancement.  Before  the  year  of  the  king's 
accession  had  closed,  he  had  become  lord  almoner,  and 
had  been  presented  with  valuable  lands  and  houses  in 
London.  In  1510  he  became  rector  of  Torrington;  in 
1511,  canon  of  Windsor  and  registrar  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter;  in  1512,  prebendary  of  York;  in  1513,  dean  of 
York  and  bishop  of  Tournay,  in  France;  in  1514,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  and  in  the  same  year  archbishop  of  York. 
In  1515  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  succeeded  Warham 
as  chancellor.  In  1516  the  pope  made  him  legate  a  la- 
tere, a  commission  which  gave  him  great  wealth  and 
almost  unlimited  power  over  the  English  clergy.  He 
also  farmed  the  revenues  of  certain  dioceses  which  were 
held  by  foreign  bishops,  appropriating  a  good  share  to 
his  own  use,  and  received  stipends  from  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain  and  the  doge  of  Venice.  Thus  Wol- 
sey had  secured  to  himself  the  whole  power  of  the  state, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  derived  from  various 
sources  an  amount  of  revenue  hitherto  unknown  to  any 
but  the  royalty.  Yet  his  ambition  was  not  satisfied. 
He  aspired  to  the  papacy,  and  had  a  considerable  fol- 
lowing in  1522  as  candidate  for  the  place  left  vacant  by 
Leo  X,  and  again  in  1523  for  that  of  Adrian  VI. 

Wolsey  was  fond  of  display,  and  indulged  that  fond- 
ness to  a  degree  never  before  approached  by  a  subject. 
At  York  Place  (now  Whitehall)  his  residence  was  fur- 
nished with  every  luxury;  and  at  Hampton  Court  he 
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hnilt  for  liimselfa  palace  which  he  eventually  presented 
tci  the  kiiisj.  His  dress  was  t^drt^eoiis,  his  manner  of 
living-  snniptucnis,  and  liis  luinsclKild  tunsistcd  of  more 
tlian  live  liundred  iicrsons,  ainoni^  whom  were  many 
people  of  rank— lords,  carls,  and  the  like.  Yet  while 
his  train  of  servants  consisted  of  these  persons,  his 
house  was  a  school  where  their  sons  were  educated  and 
initiated  into  public  life.  AVhile  he  was  dazzling  the 
eyes  or  insulting  the  feelings  of  people  by  an  ostenta- 
tion of  gorgeous  furniture  and  equipage,  he  was  a  gen- 
eral and  liberal  patron  of  literature  and  art.  He  pro- 
moted learning  with  a  muniticcnt  hand.  He  estab- 
lished lectureships,  professorships,  and  colleges  at  his 
own  expense.  He  Mas  the  founder  of  a  college,  or 
school,  at  Ipswich  which,  for  a  time,  rivalled  the 
schools  of  Eton  and  Winchester,  but  was  discontinued 
at  the  cardinal's  fall.  He  also  founded  Cardinal's 
College  at  Oxford,  Avhich  remains  to-daj'  as  Christ 
Church. 

He  was  an  opponent  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation, 
and  manifested  his  zeal  against  it  in  1521,  by  procuring 
the  condemnation  of  Luther's  doctrines  in  an  assembly  of 
divines  held  at  his  own  house.  He  also  published  the 
pope's  bull  against  Luther,  and  endeavored  to  suppress 
ills  writings  in  England.  But  he  was  always  lenient 
towarils  English  Lutherans,  and  one  article  of  his  im- 
peachment was  that  lie  was  remiss  in  punishing  here- 
tics. His  ecclesiastical  administration  was  exceedingly 
corrupt,  furnishing  to  all  clergymen  an  example  of  hold- 
ing many  preferments  without  performing  the  duties  of 
any  of  them.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  sow  in  England 
many  of  the  seeds  of  the  Reformation  which  followed. 
In  15"28  he  resigned  the  sec  of  Durham  for  that  of 
Winchester;  but  to  the  Latter  place  he  never  went. 
About  this  time  was  the  beginning  of  difficulties,  the 
end  of  which  he  might  have  foreseen,  but  had  no  power 
to  avert.  Henry  YIII  desired  to  employ  the  cardinal's 
talents  in  aid  of  his  proposed  divorce  from  queen  Cath- 
erine and  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  But  his  tardy 
efforts  and  rigid  adherence  to  legal  forms  and  technical- 
ities greatly  exasperated  the  king,  who  was  not  to  bo 
trilled  with  even  in  the  gratification  of  his  baser  pas- 
sions. Unfortunately,  too,  for  Wolsey,  his  conduct  had 
been  such  as  to  inspire  the  hatred  of  both  the  queen 
and  her  rival.  Catherine  knew  that  he  had  taken 
steps  towards  procuring  her  divorce,  and  Anne  Boleyn 
knew  that  he  was  using  his  influence  against  her  mar- 
riage with  the  king.  Added  to  this  enmity  in  high 
place  were  the  jealousy  and  opposition  of  the  numerous 
aspirants  for  preferment  who  had  been  less  successful 
than  himself.  With  such  a  combination  against  him, 
his  fall  was  speedily  and  relentlessly  accomplished. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  term,  Oct.  9,  1529,  while  he 
was  opening  the  court  of  chancery  at  Westminster,  the 
attorney-general  indicted  him  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench  for  procuring  a  bull  from  Rome  appointing  him 
legate,  contrary  to  the  statute,  by  which  he  had  in- 
curred a  pi-a>Tnunire,  and  forfeited  all  his  goods  to  the 
king  and  might  be  imprisoned.  The  king  immediately 
seut  and  demanded  the  great  seal  from  him,  and  or- 
dered him  to  leave  his  magnificent  palace  at  York 
Place.  Before  leaving  this  place  he  made  an  inventory 
of  the  furniture,  plate,  and  other  works  of  art,  which  he 
had  added,  and  it  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  the  im- 
mense sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  crowns.  From 
thence  he  started  to  Eshcr,  near  Hampton  Court,  and 
was  met  on  the  way,  as  ho  was  riding  from  I'utney  on 
his  mule,  by  a  messenger  who  assured  him  that  he  still 
retained  his  place  in  the  royal  favor,  and  presented  him 
with  a  ring  which  the  king  employed  as  a  token  to  give 
credit  to  the  bearer.  The  message  was  received  by 
Wolsey  with  the  humblest  expressions  of  gratitude; 
but  he  seems  not  to  have  credited  the  mockery,  as  he 
proceeded  on  his  way  to  Esher.  Wolsey  might  have 
produceil  in  his  own  defence  against  the  indictment 
the  king's  letters-patent  authorizing  him  to  accept  the 
pope's  bull ;  but  he  merely  instructed  his  attorney  to 


plead,  in  his  absence,  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  statute, 
and  that  he  acknowledged  other  parlicidars  with  which 
he  was  charged,  and  submitted  himself  to  the  king's 
mercy.  The  court,  however,  passed  the  sentence  that 
he  was  "out  of  the  protection,  and  his  lands,  goods,  and 
chattels  forfeit,  and  his  person  might  be  seized."  His 
enemies  continued  their  prosecutions.  Forty-four  ar- 
ticles were  presented  against  him  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  were  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  his  utter  ruin.  But 
he  had  already  suffered  almost  as  much  ])unishment  as 
it  was  possible  to  inflict  upon  him,  and  Barliamcnt 
could  do  little  more  than  sanction  wliat  had  already 
been  done.  Wolsey  also  found  a  friend  in  Thomas 
Cromwell,  formerly  his  steward,  subsequently  earl  of 
Essex,  who  defended  him  with  such  spirit  and  elo- 
quence as  materially  to  change  the  tide  of  his  fortunes. 
His  speech  had  the  effect  to  cause  the  Commons  to  re- 
ject the  articles,  and  this  brought  the  proceedings  of 
the  lords  to  a  standstill.  During  his  residence  at  Esh- 
er, the  cardinal's  health  was  found  to  be  declining  rap- 
idly, and  the  king  was  induced,  from  the  impression 
that  it  was  mental  rather  than  physical  trouble  that 
was  preying  upon  his  vitality,  to  show  him  such  kind- 
ness as  revived  his  spirits  at  once.  Henry  also  granted 
him,  F'eb.  12, 1530,  a  free  pardon  for  all  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, a  few  days  afterwards  restored  to  him  a  large 
part  of  his  revenues,  and  allowed  him  to  remove  frcjm 
Esher  to  Richmond.  From  thence  he  was  removed  to 
the  archbishop's  seat  at  Southwell;  and  then  bis  resi- 
dence was  fixed  at  Cawood  Castle,  which  he  began  to 
repair,  and  was  beginning  to  gain  favor  with  the  peo- 
ple when  the  king  had  him  arrested  for  high-treason, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  brought  to  London.  He  set  out 
on  Nov.  1,  1530,  but  on  the  road  he  was  seized  with 
a  disorder  which  ended  his  life  at  Leicester  Abbey  on 
the  28th  of  the  month.  During  his  last  hours  he  gave 
utterance  to  the  expression,  "If  I  had  served  my  God 
as  diligently  as  I  have  served  my  king,  he  would  not 
have  given  me  over  to  my  enemies." 

"  Wolsey  attained  his  elevation  by  a  winning  address, 
combined  with  shrewdness,  talent,  and  learning.  His 
ambition  was  unlimited,  his  rapacity  great;  he  was  ar- 
rogant and  overbearing,  and  extremely  fond  of  splendor 
and  parade.  But  he  was  a  great  minister,  enlightened 
beyond  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  diligent  in  business, 
and  a  good  servant  to  the  king;  for  when  his  author- 
ity was  established,  he  checked  the  king's  cruelty,  re- 
strained many  of  his  caprices,  and  kept  his  passion 
within  bounds.  The  latter  part  of  Henry's  reign  was 
very  far  more  criminal  than  that  during  which  the 
cardinal  presided  over  his  counsels."  See  Henkv 
YIIL 

See  the  Life  of  Wolsei/  bv  Cavendish,  his  gentleman- 
usher  (Loud.  1041),  Gait  (1812),  Howard  (1824),  and 
Martin  (1862) ;  Williams,  Lives  of  the  Eiu/Ksh  Cardinals 
(Lond.  18G8) ;  Brewer,  Letters  and  Paj)ers,  Foreign  and 
Domestic,  of  Henry  VIII  (1870-75) ;  and  the  several 
Histories  of  England. 

"Womb  (usually  'tiS)  yaarljp,  both  meaning  belli/, 
as  ol'ten  rendered;  but  the  distinctive  term  is  tH'^). 
The  fruit  of  the  womb  is  children  (Gen.  xxx,  2),  and 
the  Psalmist  describes  them  as  the  blessing  of  marriage 
(Psa.  cxxvii,  3-5).     See  Child. 

"Wood  (usually  yS,  also  rendered  "  tree ;"  ^rAoj'). 
The  East,  especially  Egypt  (Hasselquist,  p.  70;  Xorden, 
p.SGl),  is  remarkablydestituteof  forests,  and  Palestine  is 
nearly  as  barren  of  them,  except  in  some  of  the  northern 
and  eastern  districts.  See  Trek.  Consequently  the  inhab- 
itants are  obliged  to  use.  instead  of  fire-wood,  dried  grass 
(jMatt.  vi.30 ;  l.uke  xii,  28),  or  plants, leaves,  straw  (JMatt, 
iii,  12 ;  Mishna,  Slitihb.  iii,  1),  and,  in  the  absence  of  these, 
dung  (Ezek.  iv,  12,  15;  see  Prokesch,  Erinner.  ii,  248), 
and  in  Babylon  mineral  pitch  (Diod.  Sic.  ii,  12).  Comp. 
Korte,  lieis.  p.  577;  Taverner,  i,  280;  Arvieux,  i,  152; 
Robinson,  i,  342;  iii,  293  ;  Wellsted,  ii,  CO.     Sec  Fuel. 
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An  unusual  supply  was  required  for  the  sacrificial  fire. 
See  BuKNT-oi'FKUiNG.  Charcoal  was  also  used.  See 
Coal.  That  the  advantage  of  forests  was  a  common 
property  does  not  follow  from  Lam.  iv,  4,  and  is  of  itself 
very  improbable  in  a  land  where  a  strict  system  of  pro- 
prietorship was  in  vogue.  For  the  various  fabrics  of 
this  material,  sec  Handicraft.  The  chief  trades  con- 
cerned were  carpenters  (Exod.  xxxv,  30  sq.),  cabinet- 
makers (xxv,  10  sq. ;  xxxvii,  1, 10,  15,  25,  etc.),  wheel- 
wrights (Judg.  iv,  13;  1  Sam.  vi,7;  1  Kings  vii,  33;  ix, 
19;  Hos.  X,  11,  etc.),  basket-weavers  (Numb,  vi,  15  scj. ; 
Deut.  xxvi,  2, 4 ;  Jiulg.  vi,  19),  and  (unlawfully)  image- 
carvers.  See  Idol.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  no 
trace  of  cooperage  (not  even  in  Jer.  xlviii,  12,  where 
WO'2  denotes  not  casks,  but  vessels  generally).  An- 
ciently, as  still,  the  Orientals  used  leather  bottles,  horns, 
and  jars,  instead  of  barrels;  but  pails  (wooden  buckets) 
were  probably  unknown  (Lev.  xv,  12  V),  The  tools  of 
wood-workers  were  the  axe  or  hatchet  (D1"l|5  or  "flS), 
the  saw  ("iVi5"?),  the  plane  (n::'ti:iSpri  ?),  and  the  auger 
(Talra.  mp'2,  Mishna,  Chel.  xiii,  4).  See,  generally,  Bel- 
lerman,  Ihindh.  i,  232  sq. — Winer.  As  ships  were  not 
built  by  the  Hebrews,  and  stone  was  the  ready  material 
for  building,  architecture  had  little  use  for  wood.  See 
Housic. 

Wood,  James  (1),  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  born  at  Greenfield,  N.  Y.,  July  12, 1799.  He 
graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1 822 ; 
studied  theology  in  the  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.; 
was  licensed  by  Albany  Presbytery,  and  ordained  and 
installed  in  182G  as  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Amster- 
dam, N.  Y.,  and  retained  this  connection  until  1833, 
when  he  became  agent  for  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Education,  laboring  in  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Alabama  with  marked  success;  became 
professor  of  Biblical  literature  in  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  in  1839;  associate  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  1854 ;  president  of  Han- 
over College,  Hanover,  Ind.,  from  1859  to  1866 ;  presi- 
dent of  Van  Kensselaer  Institute,  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  from 
1866  until  his  death,  April  7,  1867.  Dr.  Wood  was  a 
man  of  mark  in  his  da}',  and  occujned  many  prominent 
places  of  usefidness.  In  the  controversies  which  re- 
sulted in  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he 
was  a  very  able  and  successful  writer.  His  work  en- 
titled Old  and  New  Theology  is  the  most  comprehensive, 
and  the  fullest  exhibition  of  the  reasons  which  led  to 
the  disruption  that  has  ever  been  published.  Its  temper, 
tact,  and  conclusiveness  are  admirable.  Dr.  Ilodge,  late 
professor  in  the  Theological  Seminar)^,  Princeton,  N.  J., 
wrote  as  follows:  '-In  common  with  all  his  brethren,  I 
ever  regarded  him  as  one  of  our  best,  wisest,  and  most 
useful  ministers.  The  important  positions  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  fill  are  proofs  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held.  His  sound  judgment,  dignified  man- 
ners, amiable  temper,  combined  with  his  learning  and 
energy,  secured  for  him  a  wide  and  happy  influence  in 
the  Church."  Dr.  Wood  was  the  author  of  a  Treatise 
on  Baptism  (1850, 12mo): — Call  to  the  Sacred  Office: — 
The  Best  Lesson  and  Best  Time : — The  Gospel  Fountain 
{l8vao):—Old  and  New  Theology  (1855, 12rao) : — Girtce 
and  Glory  (1860, 18mo).  He  published  also  four  edu- 
cational pamphlets,  and  contributed  a  Jifemoir  of  the 
A  ulhor  to  Rev.  James  IMatthews's  Influence  of  the  Bible, 
etc.  (Phila.).  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1868. 
p.  154  ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Wood,  James  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  born  about  1760;  educated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge;  became  dean  of  Ely  in  1820;  and  died  at 
Cambridge  in  April,  1839.  He  was  co-author  of  a  val- 
uable series  of  mathematical  works  known  as  the  Cam- 
bridge Course  of  Mathematics. 

Wood,  Jeremiah,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  (ireenfield,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  1 1 , 1  S(i  I . 


After  graduation  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
in  1824,  he  entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and 
remained  there  over  two  years,  but  without  completing 
the  course.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Albany  Presbytery 
in  August,  1826,  and  began  preaching  at  IMayfield,  N.  Y., 
within  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery,  in  November  of 
that  year.  He  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Albany,  Jan.  10, 1828,  and  continued  his 
work  as  a  stated  supply  at  IMayfield  until  Sept.  2, 1840, 
and  after  twelve  years  was  installed  as  pastor.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  field  through  a  period  of  nearly  half  a 
century.  Dr.  Wood  was  a  man  of  clear  intellect,  and 
possessed  unusual  power  as  a  debater  and  pulpit  orator. 
He  was  a  wise  counsellor,  and  his  opinions  always  com- 
manded respect  among  his  brethren.  His  deep  pietj', 
consistent  life,  and  faithful  labors  made  him  an  uncom- 
monly successfid  pastor,  and  he  was  deeply  beloved  by 
his  people.  During  his  long  ministry  he  was  permitted 
to  witness  many  powerful  and  glorious  revivals  among 
the  people  of  his  charge.  In  one  of  these  in  1873  the 
membership  of  his  Church  was  almost  doubled.  He 
died  stuldenly,  June  0,  1876.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Wood,  Nathaniel  Milton,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Camden,  Me.,  May  24,  1822,  and  was 
a  graduate  of  Waterville  College  in  the  class  of  1844. 
For  a  year  after  leaving  college  he  was  private  tutor  in 
the  family  of  Gen.  Browning,  of  Columbus,  Miss.  He 
pursued  his  theological  studies  at  Covington,  Ky.,  and 
was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Bloom- 
field,  Me.,  May  13, 1848,  where  he  remained  four  years. 
The  following  eight  years  he  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Waterville,  Me.  His  next  pastorates  were 
at  Lewiston  and  Thomaston,  Me.,  and  LTpper  Alton,  III., 
until  March,  1872,  when  he  was  elected  professor  of 
systematic  theology  in  Shurtleff  College.  The  state 
of  his  health  compelled  him  to  resign  his  office  in  June, 
1874.  He  returned  east,  and  lived  a  little  over  two 
years,  dving  at  Camden,  his  native  place,  Aug.  2, 1876. 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Wood,  Samuel  (1),  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  at  ISIansfield,  Conn.,  May  11^  1752.  From 
an  early  period  he  determined  to  enter  the  ministry, 
but  it  was  not  till  he  was  twenty-two  years  old  that  lie 
began  his  preparation  for  it.  Under  Rev.  Isaiah  Potter, 
of  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  he  prepared  to  enter  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, from  which  he  graduated  in  1779.  Seven  weeks 
after  his  graduation  he  was  licensed  to  preach.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1781,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Church  at  Bos- 
cawen,and  here  he  continued  to  preach  until  May,  1802. 
A  new  society  was  formed  in  the  town  at  that  time, 
and  of  this,  although  the  smaller  parish,  he  became 
the  pastor.  He  never  fully  recovered  from  an  attack 
of  a  violent  disease  in  1828.  Rev.  Salmon  Bennett 
was  installed  as  colleague  pastor  with  Dr.  Wood  in 
December,  1832,  but  after  four  years  Dr.  Wood  was 
again  sole  pastor.  For  twenty  years  he  ofiiciatcd  gra- 
tuitously as  superintendent  of  the  schools  in  the  town ; 
and  was  influential  in  establishing  a  library  and  an 
academy.  He  died  in  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  Dec.  24, 1836. 
He  fitted  a  large  number  of  young  men  for  college.  He 
was  an  earnest  and  impressive  preacher.  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ii,  169. 

"Woodbridge,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  brother  of  Rev.  John  Woodbridge  of 
Newbury,  Mass.,  was  born  in  Wiltshire,  England,  in 
1622.  He  removed  to  America,  and  was  the  first  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  College.  Returning  to  England,  he 
succeeded  the  famous  Dr.  Twiss  at  Newbury,  where  he 
gained  a  great  reputation  as  a  preacher,  scholar,  and 
casuist.  Having  been  ejected  in  1662  on  account  of  his 
nonconformity,  he  continued  to  preach  privately;  and 
in  1671  resumed  his  public  labors.  He  had  been  min- 
ister of  Newbury  nearly  forty  years,  and  died  at  In-  • 
glefield,  Berks,  Nov.  1,  1684.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  Amer.  Pulpit,  \,  131, 

"Woodbridge,  Timothy,  D.D.,  a   Presbyterian 
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tlivine,  was  born  at  Stockbridge,  ^Mass.,  Nov.  24,  1784. 
His  maternal  graiulfatlier  was  tlie  first  president  Ed- 
wards, and  his  paternal  ancestry  embraced  a  long  line 
of  venerable  ministers,  reaching  baciv  to  the  very  early 
settlement  of  New  England.  lie  was  educated  at  Will- 
iams Collogp,  and  while  there  he  lost  the  sight  of  both 
eyes,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  total 
blindness.  In  1809  he  entered  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  Andover,  and  in  due  time  was  regularly  li- 
censed to  preach;  in  181G  he  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Church  at  Green  River,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  continued,  laboring  with  great  zeal  and  diligence, 
twentj--six  years;  in  181"2  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Spencertown,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  till 
18.il,  wliLMi  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge;  since  that 
time  he  lived  in  comparative  retirement  until  his  death, 
Dec.  7, 181)2.  Dr.  Woodbridge  bad  an  intellect  of  much 
more  than  common  vigor,  and  a  memory  that  hekl  ev- 
erything deposited  in  it.  His  preaching  was  evangel- 
ical, earnest,  impressive.  "  It  may  reasonably  be  doubt- 
ed wliether,  as  a  'blind  preacher,'  he  had  bis  equal  since 
the  days  of  Waddel."  lie  published  The  Aiitobioi/ra- 
phy  of  a  L'lliid  Preacher  (Boston,  1856,  r2mo),  includ- 
ing sketches  of  the  men  and  events  of  his  time.  See 
Parton,  IJfe  of  Burr,  ch.  xxxiii ;  Sprague,  Discourse 
at  the  Funeral  of  Rev.  Timothy  Woodhridcje,  D.l).  (Al- 
bany, 1803,  8vo);  Wilson,  Presh,  Hist,  Almanac,  1864, 
p.  o"25;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Woodford,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
born  in  London  in  163G,  and  educated  at  Wadham  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  He  studied  law  at  the  Inner  Temple,  but 
entered  into  holy  orders  in  1669.  He  became  rector 
of  Hartley-Maudit,  Hampshire;  prebendary  of  Chiches- 
ter ill  1076,  and  of  Winchester  in  1680.  He  died  in 
1700.  He  was  the  author  of,  A  Poem  on  the  Return 
of  King  Charles  II  (1660): — A  Paraphrase  upon  the 
Psalms  of  David  (1667): — and  A  Paraphrase  upon  the 
Canticles  and  Some  Select  Hymns  of  the  New  and  Old 
Testaments,  with  Other  Occasional  Compositions  in  Eng- 
lish Verse  (1679).  In  this  last  he  examines  Milton's 
blank  verse  and  commends  his  recently  published  Par- 
adise Lost,  See  Wood  (Bliss's  ed.),  A  thence  Oxoniensis, 
iv,  731. 

Woodhouse,  John  Chappel,  D.D.,  an  English 
clergyman,  was  born  in  1748,  and  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  A.M.  in  1773.  He 
became  rector  of  Donnington  in  the  same  year,  preben- 
dary of  Rochester  in  1797,  prebendary  of  Lichfield  and 
archdeacon  of  Salop  in  1798,  dean  of  Lichfield  in  1807, 
and  rector  of  Stoke-upon-Trcnt  in  1814.  He  died  Nov. 
17, 1833.  He  publislied  The  Apocalypse,  or  Revelation  of 
St.  John,  Translated-;  icith  Notes,  Critical,  etc.  (1805) : — 
Annotations  on  the  Apocalypse,  etc.  (1828): — and  some 
Sermons.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  u- 
ihors.  s.  V. 

Woodhiill,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  born  in  Suffolk  County,  L.  I.,  Jan.  26,  1744.  He 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersej'  in  1766,  studied 
theology  privately,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Newcastle,  Aug.  10,  1768,  and  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Leacock  congregation,  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  1,  1770.  In  1779  he  became  pas- 
tor of  a  congregation  in  Freehold,  N.  J.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  Nov.  22,  1824.  Dr.  Woodhull 
was  a  popular  and  useful  minister,  distinguished  for 
his  skill  and  tact  in  ecclesiastical  bodies.  He  published 
a  Sei-nion  in  the  Nejo  Jersey  Preacher  (1813).  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  iii,  304;  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Timlow,  Hist. 
Scrm. 

Woodhitll,  Selah  Strong,  D.D.,  a  (Dutch)  Re- 
formed minister,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  Aug.  4, 
1780.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  while  a  freshman  in  Co- 
lumbia College,  he  lost  both  his  parents.  He  then 
went  to  Yale  College,  graduated  in  1.S02,  studied  theol- 


ogy under  bis  uncle.  Rev.  Dr.  Woodhull,  of  Freehold, 
N.  J.,  and  afterwards  at  Princeton  with  Dr.  Henry  Kol- 
lock,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  (1805).  After 
one  year  of  service  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Boundbrook,  N.  J.,  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  and  un- 
til 1825  continued  the  popular  and  useful  minister  of 
the  First  Reformed  Church  in  that  city.  He  was  then 
(1825)  elected  by  the  General  Synod  of  the  Cluirch  as 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  pastoral  theology 
in  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  by  the  trustees  of  Rut- 
gers College  as  their  professor  of  metaphysics  and  phi- 
losophy. These  eminent  positions  be  accepted,  and 
entered  upon  his  duties  with  ardor  in  November  of  that 
year.  But,  after  only  four  months  of  hard  labor,  he  died 
from  an  inflammatory  fever,  Feb.  27,  1826.  For  five 
years  he  was  secretary  for  domestic  correspondence  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  (1820-25),  an  office  which 
he  discharged  until  his  removal  to  New  Brunswick 
with  great  assiduity  and  success.  In  1814  be  held  a 
commission  as  chaplain  in  the  United  States  army,  and 
ofiiciated  during  part  of  the  existing  war  with  Great 
Britain.  He  was  stated  clerk  of  the  General  Synod, 
1818-20,  and  its  president  in  1821.  His  great  business 
capacity  led  to  his  selection  for  these  and  many  other 
important  positions,  in  all  of  which  he  commanded  uni- 
versal confidence.  He  was  the  impersonation  of  activ- 
ity, decision,  energy,  and  persevering  industry.  He  was 
a  diligent  student,  a  faithful  pastor,  an  instructive,  me- 
thodical, solemn,  earnest,  practical,  graceful,  and  attrac- 
tive preacher.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pul- 
pit, ix,  161-164 ;  Livingston  [Dr.  J.  H.],  Memoir,  p.  401- 
402;  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Amer- 
ica,]^. 111.     (W.J.R.T.) 

Woodroffe,  Benjajitn,  D.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man, was  born  at  Oxford  in  1038,  and  was  educated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  tutor.  He 
became  chaplain  to  her  Majesty's  ship  "Royal  Prince," 
and  prebendary  of  Oxford  in  1072,  prebendary  of  Lich- 
field in  1078,  principal  of  Gloucester  Hall  in  1692,  and 
died  in  1711.  He  published  The  Fall  of  Buhyhm 
(1090)  and  other  works.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  Amer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Woods,  James  Sterrett,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  born  in  Cumberland  County,  Pa.,  Ai)ril  18, 
1793.  He  pursued  his  academical  studies  in  Hopewell 
Academy,  Pa.;  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  Pa.; 
studied  theology  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, N.  J. ;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick  in  1817;  and  labored  as  an  evangelist  from 
1819  to  1822  in  the  valley  of  the  Juniata,  embracing 
MacVeytown,  Newton,  Hamilton,  and  Shirleysburg, 
where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  churches. 
In  1822  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  Lewistown 
and  INIacVeyfown  churches;  in  1823  he  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  of  Lewistown  alone,  and  remained 
there  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1802.  "  Dr.  Woods," 
says  Rev.  G.  Elliott,  "was  remarkable  for  his  candor, 
his  modesty,  and  his  magnanimity."  To  the  work  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  he  devoted  his  life.  Textual, 
evangelical,  methodical,  and  earnest,  bis  preaching  ev- 
erywhere commanded  attention  and  secured  edifica- 
tion. See  Wilson,  Presh.  Hist.  Almanac,  1803,  p.  210. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Woods,  Leonard,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congrega- 
tional divine,  was  born  at  Princeton,  Mass.,  June  19, 
1774.  His  father  had  intended  him  for  a  farmer;  but,  as 
he  early  exhibited  a  strong  desire  for  knowledge,  his 
mother's  wishes  at  last  gained  the  ascendencj-,  and  he 
was  sent  to  school  at  Leicester  under  Prof.  Ebenezer  Ad- 
ams, and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1796  with  the 
highest  honor.  He  left  college  with  a  mind  imbued 
witli  Priestley's  speculations  and  unsettled  by  material- 
istic notions.  He  taught  school  at  Medford  for  eight 
months,  also  pursuing  a  systematic  course  of  reading. 
He  was  interested,  however,  in  his  spiritual  welfare, 
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and,  by  the  advice  of  his  college  and  life-lonn;  friend, 
Dr.  John  H.  Church,  he  read  the  Life  of  Doddruhje  and 
other  spiritual  books,  and  after  many  hard  struggles  he 
came  out  into  the  light  and  liberty  of  the  Gospel.  He  now 
put  himself  under  the  theological  training  of  Dr.  Ciiarles 
Backus  of  Somers,  and  in  1798  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Newbury,  IMass.  In  1808  the  Andover  The- 
ological Seminary  was  established.  Dr.  Spring  giving  up, 
for  the  sake  of  unity  and  harmony,  his  project  of  an 
institution  to  be  founded  at  Ncwburyport  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Hopkinsian  theology.  Jlr.  Woods  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  theologj',  and  held  that  position  until 
his  retirement  in  1«4G.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  preparing  for  the  press  his  theological  lectures 
and  miscellaneous  writings,  and  in  writing  a  history  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  which  he  left  unfinish- 
ed.    He  died  Aug.  24,  1854. 

In  his  theological  opinions.  Dr.  Woods  was  an  ortho- 
dox Calvinist,  accepting  the  Assembly's  confession  and 
catechism  in  the  simple,  historical  sense  of  the  lan- 
guage. He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship 
with  some  Hopkinsian  divines,  and  he  considered  their 
divergences  non-essential,  never  public!}^  controverting 
their  views  lest  their  differences  should  give  advantage 
to  those  who  were  assailing  the  common  faith.  He 
had  a  fondness  for  metaphj'sical  studies,  and  qualifica- 
tions for  distinguished  success  in  them.  Facts,  among 
which  he  gave  the  highest  place  to  those  of  revelation, 
were  the  starting-point  in  his  philosophy.  From  these, 
by  careful  induction,  he  came  to  general  laws,  then  to  a 
lawgiver,  then  to  a  universal  government.  Dr.  Woods 
was  patient,  cautious,  and  earnest  in  his  investigations, 
and  his  attainments  came,  not  by  genius,  but  by  steadi- 
ly pressing  his  inquiries  further  and  further  into  the 
domain  of  science.  "  He  is  emphatically  the  'judicious' 
divine  of  later  New  England  theology"  (H.  B.  Smith, 
D.D.).  As  a  theological  instructor,  Dr.  Woods  was  suc- 
cessful. His  pupils,  of  whom  he  liad  over  one  thou- 
sand, loved  and  venerated  him.  As  a  preacher,  he  was 
simple,  lucid,  scriptural,  and  instructive,  yet  he  was 
often  argumentative  and  taxed  reason  to  her  utmost, 
though  never  submitting  the  mysteries  of  godliness  to 
her  arbitration.  As  a  writer,  he  was  clear,  jnire,  trans- 
parent, rigidly  Anglo-Saxon.  "  It  is  ft)r  his  qualities  as 
a  man,  a  neighbor,  a  friend,  and  a  Christian,"  says  Dr. 
E.  A.  Lawrence,  one  of  his  pupils,  "  that  he  will  be 
cherished  in  most  grateful  and  affectionate  remem- 
brance." He  had  an  open,  manly  character,  the  con- 
stant outflow  of  kindly  feeling  towards  all,  a  warmth 
of  affection  and  friendship,  an  humble  piety,  which  made 
him  peculiarly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  Dr.  Woods 
took  an  important  part  in  establishing  those  various 
benevolent  societies  and  reforms  which  are  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  19th  century. 

Besides  many  occasional  sermons  and  orations,  tracts 
for  the  Doctrinal  Tract  Society,  and  articles  in  the 
most  prominent  religious  periodicals  of  his  day,  the  fol- 
lowing are  Dr.  Woods's  most  important  works :  Letters 
to  Unitarians  (Andover,  1820,  8vo):  —  Rejdij  to  Dr. 
Ware's  Letters  to  Trinitarians  and  Calvinists  (ibid. 
1821)  : — Remai-ks  on  Dr.  Ware's  Ansioer  (ibid.  1822)  :^ 
I^ectures  on  the  Lnspiraiion  of  the  Scriptures  (ibid.  1829 ; 
Glasgow,  1838,  \2mo^ -.—Letters  to  Rev.  Nathaniel  W. 
Taijlor,  D.D.  (1830): — Memoirs  of  American  Mission- 
aries  (1833,  12mo) : — Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Perfection  as  Held  hy  Rev.  Asa  Mahan  and  Others 
(1841):  —  Reply  to  Mr.  Mahan  (eod.):  —  T^ectures  on 
Church  Government,  coniaininy  Objections  to  the  Episco- 
jnd  Scheme  (N.  Y.  1843,  12mo)  -.—L^ectures  on  Siveden- 
boryianism  (1846)  : — Theological  I^ectures  and  Miscella- 
neous L,ette7-s,  Essays,  and  Sermo77s  (Andover,  1849-50,  5 
vols.  8vo),  highly  recommended  by  Drs.  Hodge,  Burder, 
etc. : — Theology  of  the  Puritans  (1851).  Dr.  Woods  con- 
tributed to  Sprague's  A  nnals,  an  Introd.  Essay  to  Ward- 
law's  Christian  Ethics  (N.  Y.  183C),  and  wrote  other  mon- 
ographs. See  Cong.  Quar.  1859,  p.  105-124  (by  Prof.  E. 
A.  Lawrence,  D.D.) ;  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pul- 


pit, ii,  438  sq. ;  Allibono,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  u- 
thors,  s.  V.  See  also  Bibl.  Sacra,  1851 ,  p.  25  ;  Christian 
Examiner,  li,  1 ;  Amer.  Theol.  Rev.  18G2,  p.  48. 

Woodward,  JosiAir,  D.D.,  an  English  clergy. 
man,  w\as  minister  of  Poplar,  and  afterwards  of  Maid- 
stone, and  preached  the  Buylc  Lecture  in  1712.  He 
published  numerous  works,  among  which  may  be  noted 
Six  Sermons  to  Young  Persons  (1G97) : — Fair  Warnings 
to  a  Careless  World  (eod.) : — Necessary  Duty  of  Fam- 
ily Prayer  (1704)  -.—Divine,  Original,  and  Incomparable 
Excellence  of  the  Christian  Religion  as  Founded  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures  (Boyle  Lecture,  1712):  — and  Young 
Man's  Monitor  (13th  ed.  1802).  See  AUibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

"Woolley,  John,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  an  English  clergy- 
man, was  educated  at  University  College,  London,  and 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1836. 
He  became  successively  head-master  of  Piossall  School, 
Lancashire,  and  of  King  Edward's  Grammar-school, 
Norwich.  He  resigned  the  latter  position  in  1852,  on 
becoming  professor  of  logic  and  the  classics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sydney,  Australia,  of  which  he  was  elected 
principal.  In  18G5  he  paid  a  visit  to  England,  and  on  his 
return  voyage  was  lost  in  the  "London,"  Jan.  11, 1866. 
He  published.  Introduction  to  Logic  (1840)  -.—Sermon 
at  Rossull  College  (1847):  — and  Lectures  Delivei-ed 
in  A  ustralia  (1863),  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Woolton,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was 
born  at  Wigan,  Lancashire,  in  1535.  He  entered  as  stu- 
dent of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  in  1553,  and  fled 
to  his  uncle,  Dean  Nowell,  and  the  other  exiles  in 
Germany,  in  1555.  He  returned  to  England  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  was  made  canon  residentiarj'  of 
Exeter,  He  also  had  the  living  of  Spaxton,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Wells,  and  in  1575  became  warden  of  Man- 
chester College.  In  1579  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Exeter,  and  continued  in  that  ofiice  until  his  death, 
March  13, 1593  (0.  S.).  He  was  the  author  of,  Christian 
Manuell;  or,  The  Life  and  Maners  of  True  Christians 
(1576) :— .'3??  Armour  of  Proufe  (eod.): — Of  the  Con- 
science; a  Discourse  (eod.) : — A  Treatise  of  the  Immor- 
talitie  of  the  Soule  (eod.): — N'ewe  Anatomie  of  Whole 
Jifan  (eod.) : — The  Castell  of  Christians  and  Fortresse 
of  the  Faithfull  (1577) : — and  David's  Chain.  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog.  Diet,  s,  V, 

Wool-worth,  Aaron,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  born  at  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  Oct,  25,  1763.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1784;  studied  theology 
privately ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Eastern  Asso- 
ciation of  New  London  County;  and  was  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Bridgehampton,  April 
30,  1787,  Several  powerful  revivals  of  religion  occur- 
red under  his  ministry,  particularly  one  in  1800,  an 
account  of  which  was  published  in  connection  with 
Dr,  Buell's  Narrative  of  an  Extensive  Revival  in  East 
/Iam])ton.  He  died  April  2,  1821,  Dr,  Woolworth 
was  a  man  of  remarkably  sound  judgment,  deep  piety 
and  power  as  a  preacher.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
Amer.  Pulpit,  iii,  468;  Prime,  Hist,  of  Long  Island ; 
Phillips,  Funeral  Sermon. 

Worcester,  Noah,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  born  at  Ilollis,  N.  II.,  Nov.  25, 1758. 
His  opportunities  for  going  to  school  ceased  altogether 
in  the  winter  of  1774-75.  He  joined  the  army  as  a 
fifer  in  the  spring  of  1775,  and  continued  in  tlie  service 
eleven  months.  In  the  campaign  of  1777  he  was  in 
the  army  again  for  two  months  as  fife  major.  In  the 
winter  of  1776-77  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  school 
at  Pl^'mouth,  and  followed  this  occupation  for  nine 
successive  winters.  In  Feb.  1782,  he  removed  from 
Plymouth  to  Thornton,  where  he  united  with  the  Con- 
gregational Church.  He  engaged  for  some  time  in  the 
study  of  theological  questions  in  connection  with  his 
ordinary  labors,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1786. 
He  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
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Sationnl  Church  at  Thornton,  on  Oct.  18  following. 
He  travelled  in  the  employ  of  the  New  Hampshire 
JMissionary  Society  in  180;j-4  in  Northern  New  Hamp- 
siiire.  In  181(1  he  removeil  to  Salisbury  as  assistant 
to  his  brother  Thomas,  and  remained  three  years.  In 
]8i;3  he  removed  to  Brighton,  Mass.,  and  began  to 
edit  The  Christian  Disciple,  in  which  relation  he  con- 
tinued nntil  the  close  of  1818.  In  1S19  he  became  edi- 
tor of  The  Friend  of  Peace,  a  quarterly  which  lie  con- 
ducted for  ten  years.  He  died  at  Brighton,  Oct.  31, 
18o7.  Among  his  publications  may  be  mentioned  »S'o/- 
emn  Reasuns  for  JkcUiiiiKj  to  Adojjt  the  liapiist  Theory 
and  Practice  (1809): — JJible  News;  or,  Sacred  Truths 
rdaliiirj  to  the  Lirinff  God,  his  only  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit 
(1810): — ImjKirtial  Revieio  of  the  Testimonies  in  Favor 
of  the  Didnity  of  the  Son  of  God  (1810)  :— Respectful 
Address  to  the  Trinitarian  Clergy  (1812)  -.—Solemn  Re- 
view of  the  Custom  of  War,  by  J'hilo  I'acifais  (1814): 
and  The  A  toninr/  Sacrifice  a  Display  of  Love,  not  of 
Wrath  (18-29).  See  S^ragnQ,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pul- 
pit, viii,  191. 

■Worcester,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congre- 
gational ministor  and  author,  was  born  at  HoUis,  N.  H., 
Nov.  1,  1770.  lie  was  of  pious  ancestry,  being  a  de- 
scendant in  the  sixth  generation  of  Kev.  William,  and 
in  the  third  of  Rev.  Francis,  Worcester.  Every  oppor- 
tunity for  mental  improvement  was  seized  at  the  house 
of  his  father,  who  was  a  fiirmer,  and  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one Samuel  was  possessed  of  an  ardent  desire  for  a 
tiiorough  education.  He  therefore  entered  the  New 
Ipswich  Academy,  working  his  own  way,  and  afterwards 
Dartmouth  College,  graduating  with  the  liighest  hon- 
ors in  1795.  He  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Austin,  of 
Worcester,  taught  school  at  Hollis,  and  was  principal 
of  the  New  Ipswich  Academy,  1796.  The  following 
year  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Fitch- 
burg,  a  society  which  was  cursed  by  all  the  evils  of  the 
Half-way  Covenant  —  including  among  its  members 
Deists,  Arians,  Universalists,  and  the  openly  immoral. 
With  decision,  inflexible  integriry,  and  solemn  faithful- 
ness to  truth  and  duty,  Worcester  opened  the  batteries 
of  the  Gospel  upon  the  errors  and  sins  that  called  for 
rebuke.  As  a  result,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  the  cove- 
'jint  was  revised  and  an  orthodox  creed  adopted,  and 
in  1799  an  extensive  revival  occurred.  A  malignant 
spirit  of  opposition,  however,  was  all  the  time  de- 
veloped, and  finally,  under  the  leading  of  the  Uni- 
versalists, was  openly  manifested.  Under  this  influ- 
ence, the  town  voted  a  dissolution  of  their  contract 
with  the  pastor,  but  a  council  of  the  Church  unani- 
mously decided  that  he  should  remain.  His  opponents 
now  conceived  the  design  of  organizing  themselves  into 
the  First  Church  in  Fitchburg.  thus  enabling  them  to 
take  the  place  of  the  church  of  which  Worcester  was 
pastor,  in  the  legal  relations  of  the  town  to  the  minis- 
ter. Several  esc  parte  councils  were  called  for  this  pur- 
jicise,  but  they  failed  in  accomplishing  their  designs. 
The  point  of  contention  ultimately  arrived  at  was 
whether  the  town  should  control  the  Church  with  ref- 
erence to  the  selection  or  dismission  of  her  ministers, 
or  whether  the  Church  should  do  this  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  town  acting  as  the  parish,  "  according 
to  the  uniform  ecclesiastical  usage  of  New  England." 
This,  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Worcester  remarks,  was  the 
first  organized  attempt  in  Massachusetts  at  such  a  sub- 
jection of  the  Church.  The  fearlessness,  abilitj',  pa- 
tience, and  skill  of  the  pastor  foiled  the  efforts  of  the 
disaffected,  and  the  Church  was  saved  from  civil  bond- 
age. A  mutual  council  was  at  length  chosen  accord- 
ing to  ecclesiastical  usage,  the  Church  and  pastor  were 
sustained,  and— at  his  own  request — he  was  regularly 
dismissed,  Aug.  29,  1802.  The  following  year  lie  was 
installed  over  the  Tabernacle  Church,  Salem,  Mass., 
where  he  had  an  eminently  happy,  useful,  and  success- 
ful pastorate.  In  1804  he  declined  a  professorship  of 
theology  in  Dartmouth  College. 

In  promoting  the  cause  of  missions  and  the  circida- 


tion  of  the  Scriptures,  Dr.  Worcester  was  very  laborious. 
From  1803  to  1808,  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Massachu- 
setts JJissionan/  Magazine,  for  live  j'ears  he  was  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Massachusetts  JMissionary  Society,  and  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Spring  he  was  chosen  its  president.  His 
duties  were  important  and  arduous.  He  aided  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  jNIassachusctts  Bible  Society,  its  constitu- 
tion and  the  A  ddress  to  the  Public  having  been  prepared 
chiefly  by  him.  It  was  on  a  ride  in  a  chaise  with  Dr. 
Spring  from  Andover  to  Bradford  to  attend  the  General 
Association  of  iNIassachusetts  that  the  first  idea  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
in  its  form  and  administration,  was  suggested  and  devel- 
oped. The  Association  (1810)  instituted  the  Board,  Dr. 
Worcester  being  appointed  one  of  the  nine,  and  at  the 
first  meeting  thereof  he  was  chosen  corresponding  secre- 
tary. He  came  into  his  new  office  with  resources  of  in- 
tellect and  of  heart  which  were  equal  to  the  great  respon- 
sibilities and  toils  imposed  upon  him.  "  His  plans  of  be- 
nevolent action  were  based  upon  fundamental  principles, 
and  would  bear  the  most  thorough  analysis;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  the  measures  of  the  American  Board  adopt- 
ed in  the  early  years  of  its  existence  are  marked  by 
pre-eminent  wisdom;  and  the  distinguished  men  who 
have  followed  him  in  office  have  found  little  occasion 
to  alter  them."  Dr.  Worcester's  constitution  at  length 
began  to  give  way  under  the  load  of  his  exertions  as 
pastor  and  secretarj'.  A  colleague  pastor  was  installed 
in  1819,  thus  relieving  him  of  three  fourths  of  his  min- 
isterial work.  In  1821  he  took  a  voyage  to  New  Or- 
leans, with  the  intention  of  visiting  the  Choctaw  and 
Cherokee  nations  for  the  double  purpose  of  recruiting 
his  health  and  promoting  the  Indian  missions.  The 
trip  irritated  rather  than  mitigated  his  disease.  The 
weather  during  his  stay  in  New  Orleans  and  the  jour- 
ney northward  was  unpropitious.  After  much  suffer- 
ing, he  reached  May  hew,  in  the  Choctaw  nation,  and 
eighteen  days  after,  Brainerd,  Tenn.  He  was  now  so 
weak  that  he  had  to  be  carried  into  the  mission-house. 
He  lingered  resignedly  for  a  few  days,  and  on  June  7, 
1821,  passed  peacefully  away. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Worcester  was  doctrinal,  faithful, 
and  luminous,  though  his  manner  was  neither  easj'  nor 
graceful;  as  a  pastor,  he  was  diligent,  sympathetic,  the 
poor  and  the  sick  sharing  his  special  care.  He  had 
considerable  musical  talent,  instructed  in  sacred  music, 
and  gave  lectures  on  church  psalmody  and  music.  His 
influence  was  felt  much  in  ecclesiastical  councils,  and 
he  was  often  called  upon  to  adjudicate  disputes  anil 
settle  difficulties.  He  was  a  powerfid  debater,  and 
some  of  his  speeches  were  seldom  rivalled  even  in  ju- 
dicial and  legislative  assemblies.  Dr.  Worcester  ever 
sympathized  with  his  ministerial  brethren,  and  frater- 
nized with  those  of  other  denominations.  In  spite  of 
his  catholicity  of  sentiment  and  peace-loving  disposi- 
tion, he  was  thrice  drawn  into  controversy.  The  pub- 
lications resulting  therefrom  are  considered  to  class  with 
the  ablest  ever  written  in  the  history  of  religious  dispute. 

Besides  numerous  Sermons,  Orations,  and  Addresses, 
Dr.  Worcester  is  the  author  of  the  following :  Six  Ser- 
mons on  the  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Judgment  (1800) : — 
Summary  View  of  the  Fitchburg  Ecclesiastical  A  fairs 
(1802):  —  Discnuj-ses  on  the  Covenant  ^vith  Abraham 
(Salem,  1805,  8vo): — Lettei'S  on  JJaptism  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Baldwin  (1807): — Christian  Psalmody  (1814, 
4  pts.) : — Three  Letters  to  Dr.  W.  E.  Channing  (Bos- 
ton, 1815,  8vo).  In  some  respects  these  L^etters  are  the 
greatest  work  of  his  life.  They  were  occasioned  by 
Channing's  Reply  to  Jeremiah  Evarts's  Revieio  of  A  mer- 
ican  Unitarianism  in  the  I'anoplist.  The  controversy 
eventuated  in  the  doctrinal  division  of  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  Massachusetts.  The  PanojMst  and 
Drs.  Morse,  Spring,  and  Worcester  saved  American  Con- 
gregationalism from  the  advancing  Unitarian  tide: — 
Watts's  Hymns  and  Selections  (ibid.  1818).  More  than 
300,000  have  been  circulated: — Sermons  (posthumous, 
1823,  8vo): — First  Ten  Reports  of  the  American  Board 
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of  Commissioners  for  Forevpi  3fissions  (1810-20;  rcpiib. 
1834).  His  Li'llers  to  Dr.  Chaiining  in  connection  with 
tho  Unitarian  controversy,  especially  the  last  one,  have 
been  consitiered  as  almost  unrivalled  specimens  of  po- 
lemic theological  discussion.  His  published  Sermons 
are  rich  in  evangelical  thought,  and  logically  and  lumi- 
nously presented  by  K.  Anderson,  D.D.,  in  tlie  Memorial 
Volume  of  ike  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  (1862),  p.  114.  Ol'his  three  ministerial 
brothers — Noah,  Thomas,  and  Leonard — the  two  former 
were  able  writers  on  the  Unitarian  side.  Ilis  S(M1,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  M.,  D.D.,  became  an  author  of  some  re- 
pute. See  Cong.  Qnar.  18G2,  p.  131-160  (by  Dr.  Clark) ; 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ii,  398  sq. ;  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Auttiors,  s.  v. ;  also  Mis- 
sionary Herald,  Aug.  1821  (by  Evarts)  ;  Life  and  Labors 
of  Dr.  Worcester  (Boston,  1852,  2  vols.  12mo),  by  his 
son ;  N'orth  A  mer.  Rev.  April,  1862. 

'WordsvT'orth,  CuRisTonii-.n,  D.D.,  an  English 
clergyman,  youngest  brother  of  William  Wordsworth, 
the  poet,  was  born  at  Cockermouth,  Cumberland.  June 
9,  1774.  He  was  educated  at  Hawkeshead  grammar- 
school  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  in  1796.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  Trinity 
College  Oct.  1,  1798.  He  became  domestic  chaplain  to 
Dr.  Manners  Sutton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  rector 
of  Ashby  and  Obey-with-Thirne,  Norfolk,  in  1804;  and 
dean  of  Bocking,  Essex,  May  30,  1808.  He  was  ap- 
pointed rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Lambeth,  Surrey,  and  of 
Sundridge,  Kent,  April  10,  1816;  and  soon  after  served 
as  chaplain  to  the  House  of  Commons.  On  July  26, 
1820,  he  was  installed  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  the  same  year  exchanged  tlie  livings  of 
Lambeth  and  Sundridge  for  the  rectory  of  Buxted,  with 
Uckfield,  in  Sussex.  He  resigned  the  mastership  of 
Trinity  College  in  1841,  and  thereafter  resided  at  Bux- 
ted, where  he  died,  Feb.  2,  1846.  He  published,  Six 
Letters  to  Granville  Sharp,  Esq.,  i-especting  his  Remarls 
OH  the  Definitive  Article  in  the  Greek  Text  of  the  New 
Testament  (1802) : — Ecclesiastical  Biography  (1810)  : — 
Sennons  on  Various  Subjects  (1814): — Who  Wrote 
EiKiot'  BauiXiKi'i?  and  another  work  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, in  both  of  which  he  attributes  it  to  king  Charles 
I : — Christian  Institutes  (1836)  : — and  other  works. 

Worni'wood  (i^2"P,  laancih,  of  uncertain  etymol- 
og}';  Sept.  TTiKpta,  xoX//,  oSvi'}],  and  ca'ayici] ;  Vulg. 
amaritudo,  absinthium)  is,  doubtless,  the  correct  transla- 
tion of  the  Heb.  word,  which  occurs  frequently  in  the 
Bible,  and  generally  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  as  in  Deut. 
xxix,  18,  where  of  the  idolatrous  Israelites  it  is  said, 
"Lest  there  be  among  you  a  root  that  beareth  worm- 
wood" (see  also  Prov.  v,  4).  In  Jer.  ix,  15;  xxiii,  13; 
Lam.  iii,  15, 19,  wormwood  is  S3'mbolical  of  bitter  calam- 
ity and  sorrow.  Unrighteous  judges  are  said  to  "turn 
judgment  to  worrnwood"  (Amos  v,  7;  so  in  vi,  12, 
"  hemlock").  In  like  manner  the  name  of  the  star, 
which,  at  the  sound  of  the  third  angel's  trumpet,  fell 
upon  the  rivers,  was  called  "Wormwood  (_"A\plv^oQ ;  Rev. 
viii,  11).  The  Orientals  typified  sorrows,  cruelties, 
and  calamities  of  auj'  kind  bj'  plants  of  a  poisonous 
or  bitter  nature.  Some  other  plants  have  been  ad- 
duced, as  the  colocyuth  and  the  oleander,  but  without 
anything  to  support  them  ;  while  diiferent  kinds  •of  arte- 
misia  and  of  wormwood  are  proverbial  for  their  bitterness, 
and  often  used  in  a  figurative  sense  by  ancient  authors. 

'•Parce,  precor,  lacerare  tuum,  nee  amara  paternis 
Adniiscere  velis,  ceu  nielli  ahsinthia,  verbis" 

(Paulin.  ii'^j.  ad  Ausonium). 

Celsius  has  no  doubt  that  a  species  of  artemisia,  or 
wormwood,  is  intended:  "Hanc  plantam  amaram  in 
Judisa  et  Arabia  copiose  nascentcm,  et  interpretum 
auctoritate  egregie  suffultam,  ipsani  esse  Ebrajoruni 
i"i;"5,  pro  indubitato  habemus."  That  species  of  arte- 
misia are  common  in  Syria  and  Palestine  is  well  known, 
as  all  travellers  mention  their  abundance  in  particular  I 


Cotnmon  Wormwood  {.irtamisia  absinthium). 

situations;  but  as  many  of  them  resemble  each  other 
very  closely  in  properties,  it  is  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  particular  species  is  meant.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  the  name  is  used  in  a  generic  rather  than  a 
specific  sense.  A  rtemisia  is  the  botanical  name  of  the 
genus  of  plants  in  which  the  different  species  of  worm- 
woods are  found.  The  plants  of  this  genus  are  easily 
recognised  by  the  multitude  of  fine  divisions  into  which 
the  leaves  are  usually  separated,  and  the  nmnerous  clus- 
ters of  small,  round,  drooping,  greenish-^-ellow,  or  brown- 
ish flower-heads  with  which  the  branches  are  laden.  It 
must  be  understood  that  our  common  wormwood  (.47-te- 
misia  absinthiunt)  does  not  appear  to  exist  in  Palestine, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  that  specially  denoted  by  the 
scriptural  term.  Indeed,  it  is  more  tlian  probable  that 
the  word  is  intended  to  apply  to  all  the  plants  of  this 
class  that  grew  in  Palestine,  rather  than  to  any  one  of 
them  in  particular.  The  examples  of  this  genus  that 
have  been  foinid  in  that  country  are — 1.  Artemisia  Ju- 
A/icfif,  which,  if  a  particular  species  be  intended,  is  prob- 
ably the  absinthiinn  of  Scripture.  Rauwolf  found  it 
about  Bethlehem,  and  Shaw 
in  Arabia  and  the  deserts  of 
Numidia  plentifully.  This 
plant  is  erect  and  shrubby, 
^vith  a  stem  about  eighteen 
inches  high.  Its  taste  is  very 
bitter;  and  both  the  leaves  and 
seeds  are  much  used  in  East- 
ern medicine,  and  are  reput- 
ed to  be  tonic,  stomachic,  and 
anthelmintic.  2.  A  rtemisia 
liomana,  which  was  found  by 
Hasselquist  on  Mount  Tabor 
(p.  281).  This  species  is  her- 
baceous, erect,  with  a  stem  one 
or  two  feet  high  (higher  when 
cultivated  in  gardens),  and 
nearly  upright  branches.  The 
\  V  plant  has  a  pleasantly  aromat- 

,  ^      .  .      ^  ,  .  ic  scent,  and  the  bitterness  of 

Artemisia  Juaarca,  with  ■,....    •         ^  ,  ,      .t. 

leaf,  blossom,  and  cap-  '^^  ^^''^'^  '^  ^"  temperetl  by  the 
side.  aromatic  tiavor  as  scarcely  to 
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be  disagreeable.  3.  A  rtemisia  ahrotanum,  found  in  tlie 
soutli  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  and 
eastward  even  to  China.  This  is  a  hoary  plant,  becom- 
ing a  slirub  in  warm  countries,  and  its  branches  bear  loose 
panicles  of  nodding  yellow  tlower-heads.  It  is  bitter 
and  aromatic,  with  a  very  strong  scent.  It  is  not  mucli 
used  in  medicine,  but  the  brandies  are  employed  in  im- 
parting a  yellow  dye  to  wool.  The  species  most  cele- 
brated in  Arabian  worlvs  on  materia  medica  is  that 
called  .^7(i7/,  which  is  conspicuous  for  its  bitterness  and 
for  being  fatal  to  worms;  hence  it  has  been  commonly 
employed  as  an  anthelmintic  even  to  our  own  times. 
This  seems  to  be  the  same  species  which  was  found  by 
Ilauwolf  in  I'alestine,  and  which  he  says  the  Arabs  call 
schi'ha.  It  is  his  "Absinthium  santonicum,  scheha  Ara- 
bum,  undo  semen  lumbricorum  colWgituT,"  the  Absinl/ii- 
iim  santonicum  Judaiaun  of  Caspar  Bauhin,  in  his  Pi- 
nax,  now  A  rtemisia  Judaica,  though  it  is  probable  two 
or  three  species  yield  the  Semoni  sanioyiicum,  or  worm- 
wood of  commerce,  which,  instead  of  seed,  consists  of 
the  tops  of  the  plants,  and  in  which  the  peduncles, 
calyx  flowers,  and  young  seeds  are  intermixed.  Aiie- 
misia  maritima  and  Judaica  are  two  of  the  plants  which 
yield  it.  See  Kitto,  Phi/s.  J/ist.  of  Palest,  p.  215;  Cel- 
sius, Jlierob.  i,  480 ;  Rosenmiiller,  Bibl.  Bot.  p.  IIG ;  Cal- 
cott  [laily].  Script.  Herbal,  p.  5-12. 

Worthingtou,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
was  born  at  jNIanchester,  in  February,  1G18.  He  was 
educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  a  fellow,  and  was  created  B.D.  in  IG-IG.  lie 
was  chosen  master  of  Jesus  College,  but  resigned  the 
office  soon  after  the  Kestoration.  In  the  meantime  he 
was  successively  rector  of  Horton,  Buckinghamshire; 
(iravely,  and  Fen  Ditton,  in  the  County  of  Cambridge; 
Barking,  with  Needham,  Suffolk ;  and  Ingoldsby,  Lin- 
colnshire. In  1GG3  he  was  collated  to  the  rectory  of 
Moulton -All- saints,  Norfolk,  and  entered  upon  the 
cure  of  St.  Bene't-Fink  in  June,  IGG-I,  under  the  canon 
of  Windsor,  and  continued  to  preach  there  until  the 
church  was  destroyed  by  lire  in  February,  1GG6.  Short- 
ly after  this,  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Ingolds- 
by, Lincolnshire,  and  the  prebend  of  Asgarby  in  the 
Church  of  Lincoln.  He  removed  to  Hackney  in  1G70, 
and  died  there,  Nov.  2G,  1G7L  He  was  the  author  of. 
Form  of  Sound  Words;  or,  A  Scripture  Catechism 
(1G74)  : — The  Great  Duty  of  Self-resi(jnation  to  the  Di- 
vine Will  (1675): — The  Doctrines  of  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Reward  to  Come  (1690) : — Miscellanies  (1704) : 
— and  other  works.     See  Chalmers,  Bioff.  Diet.  s.  v. 

'Worthington,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
was  born  at  Blainscough,  Lancashire,  about  1552.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  entered  the  English  College 
at  Douay  in  1573,  and  the  English  College  at  Kheims 
(having  in  the  meantime  become  a  priest)  in  1578.  He 
labored  as  a  missionary  in  England  for  some  years;  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  in  1584,  and  banished  in  1585. 
He  was  president  of  the  English  College  at  Douay  from 
1599  to  1613.  He  spent  his  latter  years  in  England. 
and  died  in  .Staffordshire,  six  months  after  he  became  a 
Jesuit,  in  1G2G.  He  puhlished,  A  nnoiations  on  the  Old 
Testament  (1609)  : — Catulogus  Martyrwn  Pon1ificio7-um, 
etc.  (1612) : — An  Anher  of  Christian  Doctrine,  wherein 
the  most  Principal  Pointes  of  Calholique  Religion  are 
Proved  by  the  only  Written  Word  of  God,  etc.  (1618- 
22):  —  and  other  works.  See  AWihonc,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

■Worthington,  William,  D.D.,  a  learned  Eng- 
lish divine,  was  born  in  ]\Ierionethshire  in  1703,  and 
educated  at  Oswestry  School,  whence  he  went  to  Jesus 
College,  Oxford.  He  then  returned  to  Oswestry  and 
became  usher  in  that  school.  He  took  the  degree  of 
A.i\I.  at  Cambridge  in  1742,  and  that  of  D.D.  at  Jesus 
College,  Oxford,  in  1758.  He  became  vicar  of  Llany- 
blodwell,  in  the  County  of  Salop,  and  afterwards  of  Llan- 
rhaiadar,  Dcnbiglishire,  where  he  died,  C)ct.  G,  1778.  He 
became  prebendary  of  Yoric  in  17G8,  and  of  St.  Asaph 


in  1773.  He  published  numerous  works',  among  which 
are.  Essay  on  the  Scheme,  etc.,  of  Man's  Redemption 
(1743): — The  Evidence  of  Christianity,  etc.  (1769): — 
and  The  Scripture  Theoi-y  of  the  Earth  ( 1773  ).  See 
Chalmers,  Bioy.  Diet.  s.  v. 

"Wotton,  William,  D.U.,  an  English  divine,  was 
born  at  "Wrentham,  Suffolk,  Aug.  13,  1666.  He  was 
endowed  with  a  remarkable  memory,  and  by  the  time 
he  was  five  years  old  had  acquired,  under  the  tuition 
of  his  father,  considerable  facility  in  translating  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew.  In  April,  167G,  when  not  yet  ten 
years  old,  he  was  admitted  to  Catherine  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  languages 
and  other  branches  of  learning.  In  1679  he  took  tlie 
degree  of  A.B.,  and  afterwards  obtained  a  fellowship  in 
St.  John's.  In  1691  he  received  the  living  of  Llan- 
drillo,  Denbighshire,  and  was  soon  after  made  chap- 
lain to  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  who,  in  1693,  present- 
ed him  to  the  rectory  of  Middleton  Keynes,  Bucking- 
hamshire. He  died  at  Buxted,  Essex,  Feb.  13,  1726. 
His  publications  are  numerous,  among  which  may  be 
named,  Re /lections  upon  Ancient  and  Jlfodern  Learning 
(1694) :  —  Hist,  of  Rome  from  the  Death  of  Antoninus 
Pius  to  the  Death  of  Severus  Alexander  (1701) :  —  Dis- 
course on  the  Confusion  of  Language  at  Babel  (1730). 

"Wren,  Christopher,  D.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man, was  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  afterwards 
chaplain  to  Charles  I,  and  rector  of  Knoyle,  Wiltshire. 
He  was  made  dean  of  Windsor  in  1G35,  and  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Haseley,  Oxfordshire,  in  1638.  He 
died  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law.  I\Ir.  William  Holder, 
at  Blechingdon,  in  the  County  of  Oxford,  in  1638.  See 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet,  xxxii,  319. 

"Wren,  Matthe'W,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  prel- 
ate, was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter-cheap,  London, 
Dec.  23,  1585.  He  was  educated  at  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  and  elected  fellow  of  his  college,  Nov.  9, 
1605.  He  studied  divinity,  and  was  admitted  to  holy 
orders  in  1610.  He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  bishop 
Andrews,  and  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Teversham, 
Cambridgeshire,  in  1615.  In  1621  he  became  chaplain 
to  prince  Charles,  whom  he  attended  in  that  office  to 
Spain  in  1G23.  He  became  rector  of  Bingham,  Not- 
tinghamshire, and  prebendary  of  Winchester  in  1624. 
In  July,  1G25,  he  was  chosen  master  of  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge, to  which  he  became  a  great  benefactor,  building 
a  large  part  of  the  college,  and  securing  contributions 
for  a  chapel,  which  was  completed  in  1632.  In  July, 
1628,  he  became  dean  of  Windsor  and  Wolverhampton. 
He  was  sworn  a  judge  of  the  Star-chamber  for  foreign 
causes  in  1629;  installed  as  prebendary  of  Westminster 
in  1634  ;  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Hereford  the  same 
j-ear ;  and  translated  to  the  see  of  Norwich  in  1635,  where 
he  remained  about  two  years  and  a  half.  He  succeeded 
Juxon  as  dean  of  his  majesty's  chapel  in  1636,  and  was 
translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Ely  in  IMay,  1638.  In  De- 
cember, 1640,  proceedings  were  begun  in  Parliament 
against  him,  and  in  July,  1641,  he  was  impeached  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  The  penalty  was  fixed 
at  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Parliament,  which  lasted  eighteen  years.  When 
the  Restoration  drew  nigh,  he  was  released,  in  IMarch, 
1G59,  and  returned  to  his  palace  at  Ely  in  1660.  He 
died  at  Ely  House,  London,  April  24,  1667.  He  pub- 
lished some  Sermons  and  other  works  of  no  present  in- 
terest.    See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  s.  v. 

"Wright,  EdTward  "W.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Lancaster,  O.,  in  April,  1817.  He  was 
educated  at  jMiami  University;  studied  divinity  at  the 
Princeton  (N.J.)  Theological  Seminary,  and  finished 
in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa., 
in  1838;  was  licensed  and  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by 
Logansport  Presbytery  in  October,  1839;  became  pastor 
of  the  Church  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  in  1840  ;  agent  in  the 
West  for  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  liducation  in  1845; 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  Delphi  in  1846,  which  relation 
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continued  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  His  labors  there  1 
were  greatly  blessed.  The  Cliurch  grew  and  became  a 
feeder  to  new  churches  bej'ond.  He  was  stated  clerk 
of  the  S3-nod  of  Northern  Indiana  from  the  time  of  its 
formation  in  1842  until  his  removal  to  Allegheny,  and 
also  of  the  Presbytery  of  Logansport  for  about  the  same 
length  of  time.  It  was  generally  admitted  that,  "as  a 
presb3-ter,  he  had  no  equal  in  all  the  synod."  At  length 
lie  was  elected  and  served  as  librarian  of  the  Board  of 
Colportage  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  synods,  and  soon 
afterwards  he  removed  his  family  to  Allegheny.  He 
died  Sept.  17,  18G5.  Dr.  Wright  was  an  instructive 
preacher:  "  He  did  not  appeal  to  the  sj'mpathies  or  the 
passions,  but  rather  to  the  reason  and  the  consciences 
of  the  people.  He  took  no  crude  materials  into  the  pul- 
pit; his  sermons  always  afforded  proof  of  patient  and 
prayerful  study,  and  they  were  delivered  in  a  solemn 
and  reverential  manner."  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Al- 
manac, 1867,  p.  2ld.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Wright,  John  Flavel,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  July  30,  1795, 
and  passed  his  early  years  in  the  northern  part  of  that 
state.  He  was  converted  in  1813,  and  soon  after  began 
to  feel  it  his  duty  to  become  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 
He  was  licensed  to  exhort  in  August,  1814,  and  assisted 
for  some  months  in  the  work  of  a  large  circuit.  He  was 
admitted  on  trial  in  the  Virginia  Conference  at  Lynch- 
burg, Feb.  20,  1815,  and  appointed  successively  to  Han- 
over, Black  Kiver,  Guilford,  Princess  Ann,  and  Newbern 
circuits,  and  Raleigh  station.  In  1821  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  appointed  to  Leba- 
non Circuit.  He  was  next  appointed  to  Cincinnati, 
then  to  Madison,  Ind.,  and  in  1824  to  Chillicothe,  O., 
where  three  hundred  and  sixty-live  were  added  to  the 
Church,  and  more  than  that  number  converted.  In 
1827  he  was  stationed  a  second  time  at  Cincinnati,  and 
in  1829  became  presiding  elder  of  the  Lebanon  District. 
In  1832  he  was  elected  book-agent  at  Cincinnati,  and 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  tliat  office  for  twelve  years  in  suc- 
cession. In  1844  he  lacked  but  a  few  votes  of  an  elec- 
tion to  the  episcopacy.  From  that  time  until  18G1  he 
received  various  appointments  in  Ohio.  He  was  chap- 
lain of  the  First  Kentucky  Regiment  during  the  Rebell- 
ion, and  near  the  close  of  the  war  became  chaplain  to 
the  military  hospitals  of  Cincinnati.  He  again  entered 
the  conference  work  when  the  hospitals  were  closed,  and 
continued  in  that  field  until  1877,  when  he  retired.  He 
died  Sept.  13,  1879.  See  Minutes  of  Cincinnati  Confer- 
ence, 1880,  p.  8G. 

"Wright,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  Dis- 
senter, was  born  at  Retford,  Nottinghamshire,  in  1G82. 
He  was  pastor  at  Blackfriars,  London,  from  1708  to 
1734,  when  he  removed  to  a  meeting-house  in  Carter 
Lane,  Southwark,  and  died  in  174G.  He  published,  A 
Little  Treatise  of  Being  Born  Again  (1715): — Treatise 
on  the  Relir/ious  Observance  of  the  hordes  Day  (3d  ed. 
1726):  —  Human  Virtues;  or.  Rules  to  Live  Soberly 
(1730)  : — Deceitfulness  of  Sin  (1731) : — and  other  works. 
See  Aliibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Wulfram  (or  Wulfrann),  St.,  apostle  to  the  Fri- 
sians and  bishop  of  Sens,  was  of  patrician  family,  and  was 
born  about  A.D.  650,  at  Milly.  He  became  monk  and 
abbot  at  Fontenelle,  to  which  monastery  he  donated 
his  family-seat  of  Milly,  and  afterwards  was  chaplain 
to  the  French  court,  and  bishop  of  Sens.  In  C84  or  G85 
he  devoted  himself,  with  several  brother  monks,  to  the 
missionary  work  among  the  Frisians,  his  personal  asso- 
ciate for  a  time  being  a  Burgundian  count  named  Gan- 
gulf  or  Gengulf,  who  was  afterwards  killed  by  a  clergy- 
man, the  paramour  of  his  wife.  Wulfram  is  credited, 
while  in  the  prosecution  of  his  missionarj^  labors,  with 
having  recovered  a  lost  paten  from  the  sea  by  prayer; 
with  having  cured  paralytics  and  other  invalids  by 
anointing  them  with  oil;  with  having  preserved  alive 
a  boy  who  was  hanged  by  the  Frisians  in  honor  of  their 
divinities,  and  two  other  boys  who  were  about  to  be 


drowned  from  similar  motives.  Tradition  states  that 
Wulfram  was  on  the  point  of  baptizing  Radbod,  the 
Frisian  king,  when  tlie  latter,  standing  with  one  foot  in 
the  water,  imiuircd  wliether  his  unbaptized  ancestors 
were  to  be  found  in  heaven  or  in  hell,  and  being  as- 
sured that  they  were  in  hell,  withdrew  his  foot  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  be  separated  from  his  royal 
ancestors.  The  devil  thereupon  appeared  to  the  king 
and  incited  him  to  persist  in  idolatry,  until  he  was 
driven  away  by  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Radbod,  how- 
ever, died  unbaptized.  Widfram,  about  689,  returned 
to  Fontenelle,  and  died  in  G95  (others  say  720  or  740). 
The  martyrologies  assign  to  him  March  20.  See  Bol- 
land.  Acta  SS.  Martyr.  (Antw.  16G8),  iii,  p.  143-1  Go: 
Rettberg,  Kirchengesch.  Deutschlands  (Gcitt.  1848),  p.  574 
sq.,  and  the  literature  there  referred  to ;  also  Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Wulstan  (Wulfstan,  or  Wolstau)  (1),  a  monk 
of  Winchester,  lived  in  the  9th  century.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  on  the  Harmony  of  Tones,  a  poem  in 
Latin  hexameters  on  the  Miracles  of  St.  Swithin,  and  a 
prose  Life  ofBishoj)  Ethelwold.  See  Aliibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

"Wulstan  (2),  an  English  prelate  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury, became  archbishop  of  York  in  1003,  holding  along 
with  that  dignity  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  and  died 
in  1023.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Homilies,  to  which  is  affixed  the  name  of  Lupus 
Episcopos.  One  of  these  may  be  found  in  Hickes, 
Thesaurus,  iii,  99-106.  See  VVright,  Biog.  Brit.  Lit. 
(Anglo-Saxon  Period),  p.  505. 

"Wulstan  (3),  the  last  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  prelates, 
was  born  at  Icentum,  Warwickshire,  about  1007.  He 
was  educated  at  Evesham  and  Peterborough,  and  was 
ordained  a  presbyter  at  the  usual  age.  He  then  be- 
came a  monk  at  Worcester,  and  gradually  rose  in  that 
monastery  until  at  last  he  became  prior.  In  1062  he 
was  chosen  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  succeeded  in  res- 
cuing that  see  from  the  control  of  tlie  archbishop  of 
York.  He  enjoyed  the  favor  of  William  the  Conquer- 
or, and  after  him  of  his  son  Rufiis.  He  rebuilt  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Worcester;  put  down  an  insurrection  of  .the 
adherents  of  Duke  Robert  of  Normandy;  and  defended 
the  city  against  an  army  of  the  rebels  led  by  Roger  de 
Montgomery.  He  died  in  Worcester,  either  on  Nov.  23 
or  Jan.  19, 1095.  He  is  not  known  to  have  written  any- 
thing either  in  Saxon  or  Latin,  though  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  prove  that  he  was  the  author  of  tlie  en- 
tries in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  from  1034  to  1079.  See 
William  of  jMalmesbury,  De  Gestis  L'ondfcum ;  Whar- 
ton, Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  ii. 

"Wyatt,  AViLLiA.M  E.,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  a  native  of  New  York 
city,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1810,  and  priest  shortly 
after.  In  181 1  he  was  pastor  of  St.  John's  Parish,  New- 
town, L.  I.;  in  1814  he  became  associate  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  Parish,  Baltimore,  subsequently  succeeding  to  the 
rectorship,  which  he  retained  until  the  close  of  liis  life. 
He  died  June  24, 1864,  aged  seventy-six  years.  Through 
all  this  period  he  was  a  member  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  his  diocese;  was  delegate  to  every  General 
Convention;  and  during  thirty  years  was  president  of 
the  Lower  House.  In  1820  he  was  professor  of  theol- 
ogy in  the  L^niversity  of  Maryland.  He  published  a 
volume  oi  Family  Prayers: — a  volume  of  Bishop  Kemp's 
Sermons : — the  Christian  Altar : — and  a  number  of  pam- 
phlets, tracts,  etc.  See  American  Quar.  Church  Rev. 
Oct.  18G4,  p.483. 

"Wyckhoff,  William  II.,  LL.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Baptist  dencimination,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  Sept.  10, 1807,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Union  Col- 
lege in  tlie  class  of  1828.  After  leaving  college,  he  was 
for  several  years  the  principal  of  the  classical  depart- 
ment of  a  collegiate  school  in  New  York.  In  1839  he 
became  the  editor  of  The  Baptist  Advocate,  now  The 
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E.raminer  and  Chronicle,  wliich  was  started  by  him, 
and  lias  exerted  a  wide  influence  in  the  denomination. 
Of  ihis  paper  he  had  tlie  editorial  charge  until  184G,  in 
which  year  he  was  ordainotl  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
by  the  Laiglit  Street  IJaiilist  ("hurch  of  New  York.  For 
several  years  he  was  the  President  of  the  Young  Jlen's 
City  Jlissionary  Society,  of  the  13a[)tist  Domestic  IMis- 
sion  Society,  and  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  formed  in  183.'). 
Of  this  socict}'  he  was  the  corresponding  secretary  from 
184(3  to  1850.  In  18o0  he  aided  in  tlie  formation  of  the 
American  Bible  Union,  of  which,  for  a  time,  he  was  the 
secretary.  lie  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  2,  I87G. 
Among  his  published  writings  are  The  Bible  Question ; 
or,  The  Ainerican  Bible  Socie/i/  and  the  Baptists: — The 
Bible,  its  Excellence :  —  Rollings  A  ncient  IJislory,  Con- 
densed.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Wyckoff,  Isaac  Newton,  D.D.,  a  (Dutch)  Re- 
formed minister,  was  born  near  JMillstone,  N.  J.,  in  1792. 
He  graduated  at  (Queen's  College  in  ISlo,  and  at  New 
Brunswick  Seminary  in  1817.  lie  was  settled  as  pastor 
of  the  Reformed  Cluirch,Catskill,N.Y.,  from  1817  to  1836, 
and  of  the  Second  Reformed  Church,  Albany,  from  1830 
to  18G6.  Ho  retired  from  active  duty  after  forty-nine 
years  of  arduous  clerical  labor,  about  three  years  before 
his  death,  wliich  occurred  in  ISGO.  Four  new  churches 
were  organized  by  him  in  his  first  field  of  labor.  At 
Albany  more  than  one  thousand  persons  were  added  to 
the  communion  of  his  Church  during  his  ministry  of 
thirty  years.  He  was  fond  of  books  and  study,  and  of 
literary  and  theological  culture.  But  he  was  pre-emi- 
nently a  pastor.  He  seemed  to  know  everj-body  in 
his  flock,  and  almost  in  the  whole  city.  Y'oung  men 
found  him  a  genial,  sympathizing,  and  loving  helper, 
for  he  never  lost  his  youthful  buoyancy.  He  was  gift- 
ed with  a  wonderful  flow  of  animal  spirits.  His  pres- 
ence was  sunshine.  His  conversation  overflowed  with 
wit  and  humor,  with  irresistible  drollery,  and  yet  with 
a  pious  fervor  which  sanctified  the  whole  man.  To  the 
emigrant  Hollanders,  who  ahvaj-s  stopped  at  Albany  on 
their  way  to  the  Michigan  Colon}',  he  was  for  years  a  fa- 
ther and  a  priest.  He  conversed,  read,  and  could  preach 
in  the  Dutch  language  with  great  fluency.  In  every 
benevolent  institution,  in  the  boards  of  the  Church,  in  all 
kinds  of  public  assemblies  where  his  influence  could  be 
well  used,  he  was  a  representative  speaker  and  actor. 
Among  the  sick,  the  anxious,  the  unconverted,  the 
young  and  the  aged  alike,  his  personal  and  pastoral 
tact  and  power  were  luiiversally  admitted.  His  home 
was  a  Bethel,  his  hosi)itality  unbounded,  and  his  social 
intercourse  entertaining  and  profitable.  He  was  full 
of  music,  an  art  which  he  cultivated  delightfully  and 
skilfullv,  with  voice  and  instrument.  His  piety  was  a 
flowing  stream,  sparkling,  clear,  unceasing,  joyous,  and 
refreshing  to  himself  and  to  his  people  and  friends. 
"Tlie  spontaneity  of  his  faith  precluded  the  indulgence 
of  mere  cant.  The  light  of  the  cross  was  on  his  brow  ; 
the  breath  of  Olivet  animated  his  speech.  To  hear  him 
pray  in  his  family  circle  was  to  be  borne  up  to  the  Mount 
of  Vision."  His  religion  was  a  life,  never  a  burden,  nev- 
er a  mere  robe,  but  a  principle  in  active  operation — "a 
well  of  water  in  him  sjiringing  up  to  everlasting  life." 
His  charity  was  wonderful,  in  thoughts,  feelings,  speech, 
gifts  and  deeds  of  love  for  Christ's  sake.  In  ecclesias- 
tical assemljlics  he  was  a  peace -maker.  His  olive 
branch  never  withered  in  the  heat  of  controversy. 
With  nearly  all  the  great  movements  of  his  Church 
for  half  a  century  he  was  prominently  identified.  He 
was  a  frequent  speaker  at  the  great  May  anniversaries 
in  New  York,  and  a  number  of  his  sermons  are  printed 
in  the  National  Preacher,  etc.  His  person  was  of  me- 
dium size,  slender,  wiry,  agile,  and  tough.  His  face  was 
radiant  with  cheerfulness  and  goodness.  His  voice 
was  large,  full,  sonorous,  and  he  used  it  often  with  great 
oratorical  effect.  His  mental  ingenuity  and  freshness 
of  thought  and  expression  proclaimed  him  an  original 
character.     He  was  perfectly  unique,  always  himself, 


and  never  much  like  other  folks.  He  thought  and 
talked,  and  preached  and  prayed,  in  his  own  ]ieculiar 
way.  He  used  many  big  words;  he  often  made  words 
and  combinations  of  words  that  gave  great  point  and 
])itli  to  his  sentences.  His  aim  was  direct;  his  sermons 
Biblical  and  expository;  his  style  picturesque,  homely, 
imaginative,  instructive,  tender,  and  evangelical.  In 
mortuary  discourses  he  excelled.  Some  of  his  memo- 
rial and  funeral  sermons,  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  especially  his  many  contributions  to  Dr.  Sprague's 
Annals  of  the  American  T'nljnl,  are  choice  specimens  of 
his  descriptive  and  analytical  sketches  of  character. 
Down  to  bis  old  age  he  retained  his  youthful  appear- 
ance and  manner,  with  fresh  complexion,  and  hair  curl- 
ing and  unchanged  in  color.  "His  eye  was  not  dim 
nor  his  natural  strength  abated"  until  his  last  illness 
laid  its  wasting  hand  upon  him.  See  Porter  [Dr.  E.  S.J, 
Memorial  Sei-mon,     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

■Wyckoff.Tlieodore  Frelinghuyseii,  a  (Dutch) 
Reformed  minister,  son  of  the  above,  \vas  born  at  Catskill, 
N.  Y.,  in  1820.  He  graduated  at  Rutgers  College  in  1839, 
and  at  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in  1842; 
was  pastor  of  the  Second  Reformed  Church  of  (Jhent, 
N.  Y.,  from  1843  to  1844;  of  the  South  Reformed  Church, 
West  Troy,  from  1845  to  1854;  and  ministered  at  St. 
Thomas,  W.  I.,  in  1854-55.  He  died  of  yellow  fever, 
Jan.  19  of  the  latter  year,  only  a  few  weeks  after  his  ar- 
rival in  St.  Thomas.  He  was  a  young  man  of  cultivat- 
ed mind  and  manners,  a  careful  student,  scholarly  in  his 
tastes  and  refined  in  accomplishments;  he  wrote  much 
and  well  for  the  periodical  press.  His  sermons  were  or- 
nate in  stvle,  evangelical  in  matter  and  spirit,  and  full 
of  promise.     (W.J.  R.T.) 

"WyclifFe,  John,  the  first  translator  of  the  entire 
Bible  into  English,  and  "  the  morning-star  of  the  Refor- 
mation," was  also  eminent  as  a  scholar,  a  diplomatist, 
and  a  preacher.  There  seem  to  have  been  three  other 
persons  of  the  same  name  contemporaneous  with  him; 
one  a  seneschal  of  Merton  College  in  135G  (probably  the 
author  of  a  weak  chiliastic  treatise  entitled  The  Last  Age 
of  the  Church,  usually  attributed  to  the  Reformer  [ed. 
Todd,  Dublin,  1840]),  another  who  was  master  of  Balliol 
College  in  1340,  ami  still  another  who  was  vicar  of  May- 
field  from  13G1  to  1380. 

I.  Antecedents. — The  career  and  work  of  Wycliffe  can- 
not well  be  appreciated  without  a  brief  review  of  some 
of  the  literary  and  ecclesiastical,  and  especially  the  Bib- 
lical, circumstances  of  the  times. 

1.  The  midnight  of  the  Dark  Ages  had  been  broken  by 
the  establishment  of  high-schools,  whose  light  was  sen- 
sibly felt  along  the  pathways  of  scientific  and  religious 
inquiry.  Europe  was  emerging  from  the  semi-barba- 
rism which  the  northern  hordes  had  poured  over  the 
older  seats  of  civilization,  and  the  invaders  themselves, 
now  Cliristianized  and  educated,  were  sending  back 
streams  of  missionary  and  literary  culture  to  their  fa- 
therlands. England  was  foremost  in  realizing  these 
ameliorating  influences.  From  the  times  of  the  Roman 
sway  she  had  enjoyed  pre-eminent  advantages  through 
contact  with  Latin  Christianity,  which  then  embodied 
all  the  learning  and  piety  of  the  Western  empire;  and 
the  displacement  of  the  Britons  by  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  the  subjugation  of  these  in  turn  by  the  Normans, 
had  added  successively  elements  of  refinement  to  her 
originally  wild  strength,  as  the  compound  English  lan- 
guage itself  attests  to-day.  At  the  period  of  which  we 
write  the  French  tongue  was  still  used  in  courts  of  law, 
a  vestige  of  which  exists  in  many  of  the  commonest  le- 
gal terms  to  the  present  day;  and  side  by  side  was  the 
Latin  as  the  medium  of  literary  intercourse,  which 
likewise  is  yet  indicated  by  other  legal  titles  of  well- 
known  processes.  The  English  universities,  estalilished 
about  two  centuries  prior  to  WyclifFe's  graduation,  and 
a  little  later  than  those  of  Italy  and  Paris,  but  some 
three  centuries  before  the  oldest  of  Germany,  were  orig- 
inally divinity  schools,  or,  at  least,  were  conducted  by 
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divines  and  largely  for  sacred  learning.  In  fact,  theology 
was  the  chief  and  ahnost  the  sole  science  of  that  early 
day,  and  the  only  other  forms  of  knowledge  that  took  a 
scholastic  form  were  languages  and  philosophy,  botli  of 
which  then  had  a  decidedly  theological  aim  and  color- 
ing. ]\[oreover,  the  students  were  almost  exclusively 
novitiates  of  some  of  the  various  monastic  ranks  with 
wliich  at  that  time  all  parts  of  Europe  particularly 
swarmed.  Wyclitfe  himself,  while  in  college,  was  a  can- 
didate for  holy  orders,  and  his  own  studies  of  course  lay 
in  that  direction,  as  doubtless  did  those  of  most  of  his 
pupils. 

2.  The  Lollards,  as  all  the  predecessors  of  Protestant- 
ism in  England  were  called,  had  already  begun  a  com- 
parison of  the  glaring  corruptions  of  Rome  with  the 
simple  truths  and  practices  of  early  Christianity,  as  well 
as  with  tlie  obvious  laws  of  morality  and  social  decen- 
cy; and  in  this  discussion,  which  usually  was  rather  in- 
directly than  ostensibly  carried  on,  the  Bible,  and  espe- 
cially the  New  Test.,  was  of  course  continually  appealed 
to  as  an  authority  against  the  papal  dogmas,  ecclesias- 
tical traditions,  and  priestly  dominations.  These  latter 
were  especially  open  to  the  shafts  of  ridicule,  and,  as  in 
the  Reformation  afterwards,  the  wits  of  Wycliflfe's  day, 
including  Chaucer  and  Gower,  were  not  slow  in  pointing 
out  Romish  inconsistencies  to  the  public  eye.  The 
mass  of  the  people  were  thorougldy  awake  to  the  re- 
ligious questions  thus  raised,  and  every  educated  per- 
son who  mingled  freely  with  them,  as  Wycliffe  did,  had 
constant  occasion  to  ascertain  their  feelings  and  appre- 
hend their  necessities. 

3.  The  political  condition  of  the  country  at  the  time 
greatly  stimidated  these  debates,  which  had  not  yet 
been  nationally  agitated  elsewhere.  One  century  be- 
fore Wycliffe  was  born,  the  English  barons  had  extorted 
from  the  violent  and  vacillating  king  John  the  famous 
Mafjna  CAar^a,  which,  although  quickly  denied  by  that 
prince,  and  denounced  by  the  pope,  who  claimed  the 
vassalage  of  the  realm,  yet,  renewed  by  the  next  and 
confirmed  by  the  subsequent  sovereign,  has  remained 
to  tliis  day  the  substantial  basis  and  bulwark  of  British 
constitutional  liberty.  From  that  document  definitely 
dates  the  great  struggle  between  the  Romish  and  the 
secular  arm,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  aristocratic  and 
the  popular  rights,  on  the  other,  which  has  characterized 
English  as  well  as  Continental  history  ever  since.  The 
reign  of  Henry  III,  who  followed  John  upon  the  throne 
of  England,  was  but  a  series  of  contests  between  the 
king  and  the  newly  instituted  House  of  Commons; 
which  after  a  lull  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  who 
was  the  next  prince,  but  who  was  chiefly  occupied  in 
settling  the  Scottish  succession,  broke  out  afresh  under 
Edward  II,  and  culminated  in  his  dethronement  and 
horrid  death.  All  these  fluctuations  of  civil  power  the 
Roman  pontiff  watched  at  a  safe  distance,  like  a  vulture 
snuffing  the  field  of  battle,  ever  ready  to  pounce  upon 
the  weak  or  the  wounded  of  either  side.  Edward  III, 
who  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  three 
years  after  the  above-assumed  date  of  Wycliffe's  birth, 
soon  engaged  in  wars  with  Scotland  and  France,  which 
occupied  his  entire  reign ;  but  he  nevertheless  resisted 
the  claims  of  Rome,  and  Parliament  sujiported  him  by 
statutes  declaring  the  independence  of  the  English  cler- 
gy. Tlie  effect  of  all  these  political  turmoils  was  to 
create  and  foster  a  spirit  of  free  inquiry  into  human 
rights,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  The  seeds  of  the 
English  Reformation  of  a  later  age  were  widely  and 
deeply  sown  by  these  public  measures  and  private  ex- 
periences. 

4.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  art 
of  printing  had  not  yet  been  discovered.  All  books, 
being  in  MS.,  had  to  be  laboriously  co|iied  by  hand,  and 
were  therefore  rare  and  costly.  This  was  especially 
true  of  the  Bible,  from  its  large  size  and  the  dead  lan- 
guages in  which  it  was  written.  The  Latin  Vulgate 
was  the  authorized,  or  rather,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
the  only  accessible  form ;  and  this  the  common  people, 
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of  course,  could  not  understand,  nor  even  read.  Hence 
Wycliffe,  in  his  familiar  intercourse  with  the  popu- 
lace, for  which,  as  we  have  seen,  his  earliest  public  ap- 
pearance was  distinguished,  must  have  orally  trans- 
lated for  their  benefit  such  passages  of  Scripture  as  he 
had  occasion  to  cite  in  their  hearing.  The  inconven- 
ience and  indirectness  of  this  process  seem  to  have  in- 
duced in  him  the  determination  from  his  very  college 
days  to  furnish  a  more  adequate  text  than  then  exist- 
ed for  popular  religious  instruction.  This  purpose  his 
whole  career  afterwards  confirmed. 

The  only  professed  or  real  versions  of  any  part  of  the 
Bible  in  English  proper  before  Wycliflfe's  were  those  of 
the  Psalms,  made  nearly  simultaneously  by  William  of 
Shoreham  and  Richard  RoUe  in  the  early  part  of  Wyc- 
liflfe's century.  They  were  both  made  from  the  Latin, 
were  exceedingly  crude,  fragmentary,  and  encumbered 
with  notes  in  most  copies,  and  never  had  any  great  celeb- 
rity or  circulation.  The  earlier  efforts  at  translation  in 
English  were  mere  poetical  paraphrases  of  portions  of 
Scripture,  such  as  the  Ormuliim,  a  versification  of  the 
narrative  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  belonging  probably  to 
the  former  part  of  the  preceding  century;  the  Biblical 
poem  entitled  Soulhele,  dating  about  the  same  period;  a 
rhymed  rehearsal  of  the  principal  events  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus  of  a  somewhat  later  date;  and  apparently  con- 
temporaneous with  the  last  named,  a  metrical  version 
of  the  Psalms,  which  existed  with  many  variations 
in  different  MSS.  The  Anglo-Saxon  versions  that  had 
preceded — namely,  Cajdmon's  historical  poem  in  the  7th 
century,  Aldhelm's  and  (iuthlac's  Psalter  of  about  the 
same  date,  "  the  Venerable"  Bede's  Gospel  of  John  in  A.D. 
735,  Aldred's  "  Durham  Book,"  and  Owen  and  Farmen's 
"Rushwort.h  Gloss,"  about  the  middle  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury; iElfric's  abstracts  from  the  historical  books  and 
Job  a  little  later;  besides  king  Alfred's  attempts  and  a 
few  other  imperfect  glosses  on  the  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Canticles,  etc.  —  were  altogether  sporadic ;  moreover, 
their  language  was  quite  unintelligible  to  Wycliffe's 
generation.  The  Anglo-Norman  dialect  which  inter- 
vened was  partially  represented  by  a  series  of  versions, 
or  rather  revisions,  of  these  scattered  elements,  covering 
probably  most  of  the  Bible,  and  certainly  the  Gospels, 
the  Psalter,  the  Canticles,  and  the  historical  books  of 
the  Old  Test.;  but  these  were  of  a  mongrel  character, 
and  scarcely  attained  the  authority  or  currency  even  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  relics.  There  was  an  obvious  and  ur- 
gent need  of  a  new  and  tndy  English  version  adapted 
to  the  actual  condition  and  vernacular  of  the  people. 

II.  Life.  —  Wycliffe's  name  ( spelled  also  Widif,  De 
WyMef,  etc.)  is  thought  by  Vaughan  {John  de  Wyclije, 
[1853],  p. 4)  to  have  been  originally  Wye-cliffe,  i.e.  Wn- 
tercli[fe,  referring  to  a  rocky  hill  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tees,  about  eleven  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Richmond, 
in  Yorkshire,  where  the  family  mansion  was  located. 
The  estate  has  since  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  families  of  the  Tonstalls  and  Constables ; 
but  the  parish  church  adjoining  is  still  known  by  the  old 
name  of  Wycliffe.  Of  the  Reformer's  immediate  parent- 
age and  early  education  nothing  is  recorded,  nor  is  the 
exact  date  of  his  birth  known.  From  the  fact  that  he 
entered  while  yet  a  youth  as  one  of  the  first  commoners 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  which  was  foinided  in  1340,  he 
is  generally  believed  to  have  been  born  in  1324.  Some- 
what later  he  became  a  probationer,  and  apparently  also 
a  fellow,  of  Merton  College,  and  at  the  period  of  his  first 
introduction  to  notice  he  was  associated  with  some  of  the 
best  scholars  of  the  university,  Chaucer  being  said  to  have 
been  at  one  time  his  pupil.  His  hours  were  doubtless 
chiefl}'  occupied,  like  those  of  an  English  college  tutor  of 
the  present  day,  with  private  instruction  to  the  under- 
graduates ;  and  his  intervals  of  recreation  appear  to  have 
been  largely  spent  in  social  rambles  among  the  peasant- 
ry in  the  neighborhood.  His  scholastic  culture,  warmed 
by  a  genial  temper,  gave  him  great  influence  as  well  as 
ready  access  in  thus  acting  the  rare  function  of  a  link 
between  the  literary  aristocracy  and  the  sturdy  popu- 
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Portrait  of  Wjcliflfe. 


(From  a  couteinporaneous  paiutiu 
the  rectory  at  Wycliffe.) 
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lace  of  a  collegiate  borough.  Hence  he  was  enabled  to 
sympathize  with  the  wants  and  sentiments  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  to  meet  them  with  the  higher  qualitications 
and  views  of  a  Christian  student.  In  person  consider- 
ably above  the  medium  height,  straight,  slender,  but 
wiry,  with  features  indicating  penetration  and  refine- 
ment, a  thin  aquiline  nose,  firm  mouth,  smooth  fore- 
head, and  clear  though  somewhat  deep -set  eyes;  his 
expression  at  once  franiv  and  cautious,  bland  but  well- 
bred,  intellectual  and  yet  sympathetic,  Wycliffe  was  a 
man  to  rivet  attention  and  secure  respect  at  the  first 
glance. 

In  13G0  Wycliffe  became  known  as  a  public  opponent 
of  the  mendicant  friars  who  infested  England,  interfer- 
ing with  the  school  discipline  as  well  as  with  domestic 
relations;  and  to  this  date  his  tracts  on  that  subject 
are  accordingly  assigned.  This  was  an  effort  in  be- 
half no  less  of  the  people,  who  were  weary  with  the  ob- 
trusive sanctimony  and  beggarly  squalor  of  these  church 
Jied.",  than  of  the  university  authorities,  who  were  equal- 
ly sick  of  their  impertinent  ignorance  and  proselyting 
usurpation.  It  won  him  such  popularity  that  in  1361 
he  was  made  warden  (or  master)  of  Balliol  Hall  (after- 
wards Balliol  College),  an  office  for  which  he  was  well 
qualitiod  by  his  eminent  diligence  and  reputation  as  a 
student  of  civil  and  canon  law,  and  especially  by  his 
skill  in  philosophical  and  theological  dialectics.  Tliis 
preferment  gave  both  a  wider  scope  to  his  scholastic 
abilities,  and  greater  prestige  to  his  popular  discussions. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  made  rector  of  Fillingham,  in 
Lincolnshire,  a  position  which  he  exchanged  in  1308 
for  that  of  Ludgershall  in  the  same  diocese.  These 
livings  did  not  require  his  removal  from  Oxford,  yet 
afforded  him  a  clerical  function  and  a  pastoral  oppor- 
tunity to  come  still  more  closely  than  before  into  com- 
miuiion  with  the  common  people,  and  that  in  a  rustic 
neigliborhood. 

In  1305  archbishop  Islip  of  Canterbury  appointed 
Wycliffe  master  of  his  new  college  of  Canterbury  Hall 
(afterwards  merged  in  that  of  Christ  Church)  at  Ox- 
ford, but  soon  after  the  accession  of  Langham  to  the  see 
in  1300  the  monks,  who  formed  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  college,  induced  that  prelate  to  eject  Wycliffe, 
on  the  ground  of  some  informality  in  the  appointment, 


and  the  pope  (Urban  V)  being  ap- 
pealed to,  sided  of  course  against 
Wycliffe  by  a  special  bull  issued  in 
1370,  of  which  the  monks  purchased 
the  royal  confirmation  in  137'2.  How 
little  heed  Wycliffe,  although  still 
professing  to  be  a  faithful  son  of  the 
Eomish  Church,  paid  to  the  papal 
order  of  silence  accompanying  the 
bull — since  it  was  not  only  gratui- 
tous, but  illegal  under  the  Parlia- 
mentary statutes  above  mentioned 
— we  may  judge  from  his  tract  in  de- 
fence of  the  national  policy  against 
the  pope,  published  about  tliis  time. 
This  production  doubtless  contains 
the  substance  of  his  argument  be- 
fore the  court,  in  reply  to  the  same 
pontiff's  summons  to  the  king  to 
pay  the  homage  due  from  the  time 
of  John  to  the  see  of  Rome — a  de- 
mand which,  as  we  have  seen,  Ed- 
ward had  refused  to  acknowledge, 
and  now  openly  resisted.  Thus  in- 
troduced to  tlie  royal  favor,  Wyc- 
liffe acted  as  the  king's  chaplain, 
and  was  presented  (Nov.  0,  137.5) 
to  the  prebend  of  Aust,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Worcester;  and  through  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  he  was  compen- 
sated (about  1370)  for  the  loss  of  his 
college  mastership  by  being  made 
rector  of  Lutterworth  where  he  had 
full  scope  for  the  reformatory  principles  which  he  now 
began  to  avow  more  pointedly.  He  had  already  (in 
1372)  been  created  "  doctor  in  theology"  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  then  not  a  mere  honorary  title,  but 
an  official  one,  authorizing  him  to  lecture  publicly  be- 
fore the  students;  and  he  used  the  privilege  to  expose 
the  venality  and  superstitions  of  the  monkish  orders 
with  a  vigor  of  reasoning  and  a  keenness  of  satire  which 
are  conspicuous  in  his  published  tracts  on  the  subject. 
These  abuses  had  come  to  be  such  a  public  burden,  es- 
pecially the  occupancy  of  benefices  by  aliens,  that  in 
1373  the  king  appointed  a  commission,  and  next  year 
renewed  it,  with  Wycliffe  as  a  prominent  member,  to 
confer  with  the  papal  authorities  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  evil.  An  arrangement  was  finally  made,  but  the 
pope  soon  violated  the  compact,  and  Parliament  again 
took  action  against  the  Roman  usurpations.  These  de- 
velopments more  fully  opened  Wycliffe's  eyes  to  the 
intolerant  corruption  of  the  Romish  see,  and  he  hence- 
forth began  to  argue  and  preach,  and  teach  and  write, 
boldlv  and  without  reserve.  As  with  Luther  in  a  later 
age,  the  hierarchy  was  alarmed  and  exasperated;  by  a 
formal  convocation  the}'  summoned  him  to  answer,  Feb. 
19,  1377  (Lewis  erroneously  says  1378),  to  accusations 
of  erroneous  doctrine.  The  trial  opened  regularly  in 
St.  Paul's  on  the  day  appointed;  but  an  unfortunate  al- 
tercation of  a  personal  nature,  arising  between  the  bish- 
op of  London  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  threw  the  as- 
sembly into  an  uproar,  and  even  led  to  a  popular  tumult 
outside.  In  the  melee,  Wycliffe  was  carried  oft'  in  safety 
by  his  friends.  The  pope  (Gregorj'  XI)  was  now  in- 
duced to  take  up  the  matter.  Formal  articles  were 
prepared  against  Wycliffe,  and  in  five  papal  bulls,  three 
of  them  dated  simultaneously  (Maj''  22,  1377),  he  was 
cited  to  answer  to  the  charges  of  insubordination  and 
heres}'.  Before  these  summonses  arrived,  Edward  III 
died,  and  Richard  II  was  crowned ;  and  the  new  Par- 
liament was  slow  to  surrender  Wycliffe  for  a  trial  at 
Rome,  or  even  to  suffer  his  imprisonment  at  home. 
However,  in  February  of  the  following  year  (1378),  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  London,  to 
whom  one  or  more  of  the  bulls  had  been  addressed,  or- 
dered a  second  trial,  which  was  accordingly  held  in 
Lambeth  Palace  in  April.     Wycliffe  responded  by  a 
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formal  paper ;  but  the  proceedings  were  again  abruptly, 
although  not  violently,  ended  by  the  interference  of  the 
populace  in  mass  and  the  command  of  the  king's  moth- 
er; the  prelatical  judges  retired  in  confusion  with  a 
pusillanimous  injunction  of  silence  upon  Wycliflfe,  to 
which,  of  course,  he  paid  no  respect.  The  prosecution 
shortly  expired  with  the  death  of  Gregory,  and  a  schism 
occurred  by  the  election  of  two  popes  as  his  rival  suc- 
cessors. This  gave  Wycliffe  fresh  opportunity  of  ex- 
posing the  corruption  of  the  papacy,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  season  of  quiet  for  the  prosecution  of  his  cher- 
ished design  of  translating  tlie  Scriptures,  somewhat 
like  that  of  Luther  at  the  castle  in  the  heart  of  the 
Thuringian  Forest. 

We  rapidly  pass  over  the  residue  of  Wycliffe's  life. 
Early  in  1379  he  had  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  during 
which  he  was  visited  by  the  papal  emissaries,  who 
urged  him  to  recant;  but  he  soon  recovered  to  denounce 
them  more  vigorously  than  ever.  In  1382  a  court  con- 
stituted by  the  pope,  with  the  aid  of  the  new  archbish- 
op of  Canterbury,  controverted  certain  propositions  of 
W^'cliffe,  who  had  begun  to  question  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation ;  and  as  his  patron,  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, withheld  his  support,  now  that  the  Reformer 
ventured  upon  doctrinal  ground,  Wycliffe's  position  was 
eventually  condemned,  and  the  king  was  induced  to  re- 
move him  from  the  university.  It  is  probable  that  the 
odium  of  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection  in  1381  fell  upon 
Wycliffe,  as  it  was  supposed  by  his  enemies  to  have 
been  fomented  by  the  "  poor  priests,"  whom  he  sent  out 
as  itinerants  to  propagate  his  own  views.  The  Wyc- 
liffites,  as  his  numerous  followers  were  called,  were  sub- 
jected to  much  persecution ;  but  Wyclifte  himself  con- 
tinued, unmolested,  to  preach  at  Lutterworth.  On  Dec. 
29,  1384,  he  was  seized  with  a  second  fit  of  paralysis, 
while  (as  some  say)  in  the  act  of  celebrating  the  Lord's 
supper,  and  died  on  the  last  day  of  that  year.  The 
Council  of  Constance  (May  5, 1415)  condemned  his  doc- 
trines, and  in  1428  his  remains  were  dug  up  and  burned ; 
the  ashes  were  cast  into  the  adjoining  Swift,  which,  as 
Fuller  prosaically,  and  Wordsworth  poeticallj',  remark, 
convej'ed  them  through  the  Avon  and  the  Severn  into 
the  sea,  and  thus  disseminated  them  over  the  world. 
His  doctrines,  carried  into  Bohemia  by  the  members  of 
queen  Anne's  retinue,  originated  the  Hussite  movement. 
The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  being  then  a  universal  cus- 
tom, Wycliffe  died  unmarried ;  his  flock  was  his  family, 
and  the  English  Bible  his  heirloom  to  posterity. 

III.  Writings. — Wycliffe's  literary  productions  are  very 
numerous  (Shirley  [List  of  the  Original  Works  of  John 
Wycliffe  (Oxf.  1865)]  enumerates  more  than  two  hun- 
dred, chiefly  tracts,  many  of  them  still  unpublished) ; 
some  of  them  are  in  Latin,  others  in  English,  and  nearly 
all  are  on  the  religious  questions  of  the  day.  ]\Iany  of 
them  still  remain  in  MS.  The  most  important,  by  far, 
is  his  New  Testament,  which  appears  to  have  been  pub- 
lished about  1378,  and  again  in  1380 ;  the  first  printed 
edition  was  by  John  Lewis  (Lond.  1731,  fol.),  the  next 
by  Henry  H.  Baber  (ibid.  1810, 4to),  and  the  latest  at  the 
Clarendon  Press  (Oxf.  1879,  r2mo) ;  it  is  also  contained 
in  Bagster's  Hexapla  (ibid.  1841, 4to), and,  in  part,  in  Bos- 
worth's  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  (ibid.  1808,  8vo).  It  was 
likewise  printed  from  a  considerably  different  MS.  by 
Pickering  (ibid.  1848,  4to).  Wycliffe  also  translated, 
either  in  person  or  by  assistants,  the  entire  Old  Testa- 
ment, including  the  Apocrypha,  which  seems  to  have 
been  completed  shortly  before  his  death.  His  whole  Bi- 
ble has  been  accurately  printed  from  a  collection  of  170 
MSS.,  with  valuable  dissertations,  etc.,  by  Forshall  and 
Madden  (Oxf.  1850, 4  vols.  4to).  Wycliffe  f  ranslated  di- 
rectly from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  not  deeming  himself  com- 
petent to  use  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals  as  a  basis. 
His  version  is  quite  literal  and  plain,  but  stiff  and  Latin- 
ized ;  yet  less  so  than  many  of  Wycliffe's  other  writings. 
Ithas,  of  course,  little  critical  value ;  but  its  influence,  at 
the  time,  was  immense,  and  has  since  been  incalculable. 
It  can  hardly  be  considered  the  foundation  of  our  pres- 


ent English  Bible,  but  rather  its  precursor;  and,  no 
doubt,  Tyndale  largely  used  it  in  his  translation  from 
the  original  tongues.  Wyclift'e's  Bible  was  revised 
about  1388  by  John  Purvey,  who  had  been  his  curate ; 
and  it  is  Purvey's  edition,  rather  than  Wycliffe's  own, 
that  has  generally  passed  as  Wycliffe's  Bible  (so  in 
Lewis's,  Baber's,  the  Clarendon,  and  Bagster's  text). 
Both  are  printed  in  parallel  columns  by  Forshall  and 
Madden.     See  Authorized  Version. 

See  Lechler's  ed.  of  Wycliffe's  Trialogus  (Oxf.  1869) ; 
also  id.  De  Officio  Pastorali  ( Leips.  1863  ),  and  Wyc- 
liffe's Wicket  (Oxf.  1612) ;  Arnold,  Select  English  Wo'rks 
of  Wycliffe  (Lond.  1869-71,  3  vols.) ;  Vaughan,  Tracts 
and  Treatises  of  John  Wycliffe  (ibid.  1854);  Lives  of 
Wycliffe,  by  Lewis  (Oxf.  1820),  Tvtler  (Edinb.  1826), 
Murray  (Lond.  1829),  Vaughan  (ibid.  1828,  1831, 1853), 
Le  Bas  (ibid.  1832),  Lechler  (Leips.  1873;  transl.  by 
Lorimer,  Lond.  1878). 

"Wylie,  AndreAW,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman  and  professor,  was  born  at  Washington  in 
1789.  He  was  educated  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  passed  A.B.  at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburgh,  Pa., 
in  1810.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio 
in  1812,  and  soon  after  installed  pastor  of  Miller's  Run 
Church.  He  was  subsequently  chosen  president  of  Jef- 
ferson and  Washington  colleges,  and  extended  his  ser- 
vices as  a  preacher  to  Ten  Mile  and  West  Liberty,  till 
his  removal  to  Pigeon  Creek,  where  his  memory  is  still 
cherished.  In  1828  he  was  elected  president  of  Indiana 
College,  and  removed  to  Bloomington,  where  he  joined 
the  Episcopal  Church.  Twice  he  represented  the  dio- 
cese in  General  Convention,  and  was  president  of  the 
Standing  Committee  in  1851.  He  died  Nov.  11,  1851. 
Dr.  Wylie  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  in 
the  West.  He  published  an  English  Grammar  (11^2)  : 
— A  Eulogy  on  Lafayette  (1834) :— a  pamphlet  entitled 
Sectarianism  is  Heresy,  etc.  (1840)  -.—The  Individual:  a 
Baccalaureate  (1851):  —  Sermons  and  Addresses:— a 
work  on  rhetoric : — and  an  A  dvice  to  Young  Men  (left 
ready  for  publication).  See  Sprague,  yl  wwa/s  of  the  A  mer. 
Pulpit,  V,  779 ;  Amer.  Qua?:  Church  Rev.  1852,  p.  640. 

"Wylie,  Samuel  Brown,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  divine  and  author,  was  born  at 
Moj-larg,  near  Ballymena,  County  of  Antrim,  Ireland, 
May  21, 1773.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow in  1797;  emigrated  to  Philadelphia  the  same  year; 
taught  a  school  at  Cheltenham,  Pa.,  until  the  fall  of 
1798,  when  he  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  was  licensed  to  preach  June  25,  1799; 
ordained  June  25,  1800 ;  was  pastor  of  the  First  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  from  1801 
to  1852;  professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  from  1809  to  1851 ;  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  languages  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania from  1828  to  1845,  and  emeritus  professor  from 
1845  to  1852 ;  vice-provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania from  1838  to  1845;  and  died  in  Philadelphia,  Oct, 
13,  1852.  Mr.  Wylie  was  the  author  of,  The  Eaithful 
Witness  for  Magistracy  and  Ministry  upon  a  Script u?-al 
Basis  (Phila.  1804  ;  Paisley,  Scotland,  1806;  other  eds.) : 
— Covenanting  (Greensburgh,  Pa.,  1803) : — First  Annual 
A  ddress  before  the  Religious  Historical  Society  (Phila. 
1818,  Svo):—Greeh  Grammar  (1838,  9,vo):—Life  of 
the  Rev.  Alexander  McLeod,  D.D.  (N.  Y.  1855,  8vo), 
posthumous.  He  was  co- editor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Magazine  (1821-22,  2  vols.  8vo),  and  also  contributed  to 
periodicals.  "Few  men  have  ranked  higher  than  Dr. 
Wylie  in  classical  literature  and  theological  attain- 
ments, as  a  successful  teacher,  a  good  pastor,  or  a  prac- 
tical Christian"  (Blake,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v.).  See  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Sprague,  A  nnals 
of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  ix,  34;  MciVIaster,  Discourse  on  his 
Life  and  Character  (Phila.  1852,  8vo);  McLeod,  Dis- 
course, etc.  (N.  Y.  1852,  8vo);  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Al- 
manac, 1860,  p.  177.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Wynne,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
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sometime  fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  He  became 
Margaret  professor  of  iliviiiity  at  Oxford  in  1705;  jjreb- 
eiuiary  of  Worcester  in  ITOti;  principal  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  in  1712;  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  1715,  and  of 
Bath  and  Wells  in  1727;  and  died  in  1743.  See  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthorg,  s.  v. 

Wynne,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
became  prebendary  of  St.  Asaph  in  1(591  (or  1G92),  and 
afterwards  chancellor  of  St.  Asaph.  See  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  iiiid  A  iiwr.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Wytembogard.     See  Uvtenbogaert. 

Wyttenbach,  Thojias,  chronologically  the  first 
of  Swiss  reformers,  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in 
1472  of  an  ancient  family  at  Jiiel.  He  is  known  to  have 
been  a  student  at  Tubingen,  where  Gabriel  Biel  and  the 
learned  Hebraist  Konrad  Pellican  were  the  professors. 
About  1505  he  habilitated  himself  at  Basle  as  artium 
lib.  inugigter  and  simetce  theologiie  haccal.  biblieus.  He 
expounded  the  sentences  of  Peter  Lombard  and  several 
books  of  Scripture,  and  taught  the  dogmas  of  Kome  in 
disputations,  as  is  attested  by  his  pupils  Leo  Judah  and 
Ulric  Zwingli.  In  1507  he  was  appointed  to  the  town 
church  of  Biel,  and  confirmed  in  that  charge  by  the 
bishop  of  Lausanne  on  Aug.  26.  In  the  course  of  his 
early  ministry  he  was  employed  by  the  town  authori- 
ties to  conduct  negotiations  with  Kome  respecting  the 
permission  to  use  a  milk  diet  in  Lent  and  the  obtaining 
of  indulgences  for  the  citizens  of  Biel.  He  was  also 
zealous  in  defending  the  independence  of  the  town  priest 
against  the  abbot  of  the  neighboring  convent  of  St. 
John,  and  the  rights  of  the  town  church  against  the 
civil  authorities.  In  1515  he  sojourned  at  Basle,  and 
obtained  the  degree  of  theological  doctor,  besides  being 
mad^  canon  and  custos  of  St.  Vincent's,  while  retaining 
his  previous  office  at  Biel;  but  five  years  later  he  had 
resigned  all  his  dignities  at  Basle  and  resumed  his  place 
at  Biel  altogether.  He  persistently  preached  against 
indulgences  and  the  mass,  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the 


abbot  of  St.  John  and  the  town  council,  and  ventured 
to  attack  the  celibacy  of  priests.  In  1524  he  married, 
and  was  accordingly  dismissed  from  his  charge.  He 
thereupon  preached  in  the  open  air  and  other  available 
places,  visited  his  assailants  and  discussed  the  questions 
at  issue  with  them,  and  by  different  methods  gained 
many  friends  to  his  side.  His  life  had  been  a  constant 
struggle  with  poverty  from  the  beginning,  and  was  now 
more  than  ever  wretched  from  this  cause.  But  appeals 
to  the  council  for  su[)port,  in  recognition  of  the  services 
of  eighteen  years  which  he  had  given  to  the  town,  pro- 
duced no  effect;  and  when,  in  1525,  the  temper  of  the 
community  had  changed,  and  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  the  citizens  asking  that  Wyttenbach  be  allowed  to 
preach,  and  that  a  suitable  support  be  assured  him,  the 
council  first  evaded  the  demand  and  then  invoked  the 
intervention  of  the  bishop  of  Lausanne.  An  episcopal 
admonition  was  accordingly  addressed  to  Biel,  Nov.  II, 
1525.  A  protracted  agitation  followed,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  Wyttenbach  was  thrown  aside  by  all 
parties,  and  refused  employment  of  any  kind  by  his 
native  town.  A  pension  amounting  to  twelve  tlorins 
annually  was  after  a  time  granted  him  as  remuneration 
for  the  losses  incurred  in  the  contest  with  the  abbot 
of  St.  John;  but  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy  even  this 
beggarly  provision.  He  died  in  1526.  Two  years  af- 
terwards the  reformation  of  Biel  was  an  accomplished 
fact. 

No  literary  remains  of  sufficient  extent  to  afford  a 
proof  of  Wyttenbach's  scholarly  abilities  are  in  exist- 
ence. A  few  Letters,  mostly  contained  in  the  archives 
of  Biel,  are  extant,  which  show  him  to  have  been  a  man 
of  convictions  and  a  courageous  defender  of  truth  and 
right.  See  Schenrer,  Mausoleum  (largely  incorrect), 
pt.  i;  Kuhn,  Reformatoren  Berns ;  Blosch,  Gesch.  d. 
Stadt  Biel,  etc.,  and  particularly  the  section  Manuale 
Dominorum  Colleyii  ISti.  Vincentii  Bernensis  from  A.D. 
1488  to  the  Reformation ;  Hallcr  to  Zwingli  in  1523,  in 
Zwingli's  O}^}^.  i,  294. — Herzog,  Real-Encijklop.  s.  v. 


X. 


Xavier,  Francis,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  was  born  of  noble  par- 
entage at  the  Castle  of  Xavier,  in  Navarre,  April  7, 
150G.  He  was  the  youngest  child  of  a  large  family, 
and  fondly  loved  by  his  doting  parents.  Early  devel- 
oping remarkable  talents,  and  devoted  to  literary  pur- 
suits, he  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  the  College 
of  St.  Barbara  in  Paris.  The  straitened  circumstances 
of  his  parents  threatened  to  cut  short  his  course  of 
study;  but  the  affection  of  his  eldest  sister,  and  her  al- 
most prophetic  insight  into  his  wonderful  future  career, 
prompted  to  the  practice  of  the  strictest  econom\'  in 
home  expenditures  that  this  gifted  brother  might  have 
the  means  to  complete  his  collegiate  education.  It  was 
not  long  before,  as  a  public  teacher  of  philosophy,  he 
was  able  to  procure  the  means  for  his  own  support 
and  begin  to  make  that  impression  in  the  world  for 
which  he  afterwards  became  so  renowned.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Ignatius 
Loyola,  who  threw  around  the  brilliant  young  man  the 
fascination  which  he  was  unable  to  resist,  and  in  due 
time  he  was  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jes- 
uits. He  followed  his  leader  with  an  unquestioning 
obedience  to  Rome,  and  united  with  him  in  his  effort 
to  raise  a  band  of  devoted  missionaries,  who  should  go 
forth  in  all  directif)ns  to  extend  the  triumphs  of  the 
Church  and  bring  the  nations  under  the  sway  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

After  the  discoveries  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  the  Portu- 
guese had  sent  out  colonies  to  India.  By  them  the 
city  of  Goa  was  founded.  Acting  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  John  HI,  king  of  Portugal,  re- 
solved to  set  up  the  Christian  Church  in  his  Eastern 


territories,  and  by  the  suggestion  of  Loyola  and  of  his 
own  envoy  at  Rome,  Govea,  he  selected  Xavier  to  com- 
mence the  enterprise.  "A  happier  selection  could  not 
have  been  made,  nor  was  a  summons  to  toil,  to  suffering, 
and  to  death  ever  so  joyously  received."  He  embark- 
ed in  a  ship  which  bore  a  regiment  of  a  thousand  men, 
sent  out  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Goa.  A  long,  dis- 
mal, sickly,  and  in  many  instances  deadly,  voyage  was 
the  fearful  experience  through  which  they  were  des- 
tined to  pass.  Xavier,  although  himself  weakened  by 
constant  sea-sickness,  was  an  angel  of  mercy  and  kind- 
ness to  his  fellow-voj-agers,  and  "lived  among  the  dy- 
ing and  the  profligate  the  unwearied  minister  of  con- 
solation and  peace."  Five  months  were  passed  in  this 
dreary  voyage  when  the  ship  reached  Mozambique. 
Here  Xavier  was  brought  to  the  borders  of  the  grave 
by  a  raging  fever,  and  so  slow  was  the  return  of  his 
strength  that  it  was  months  before  he  set  foot  in  the 
city  of  (Joa.  A  dismal  moral  scene  met  his  eye,  and  a 
less  heroic  spirit  would  have  been  appalled  in  view  of 
the  mighty  task  he  had  undertaken  to  perform.  But 
with  apostolic  zeal  he  commenced  and  prosecuted  his 
work.  Wearing  the  coarsest  garments,  and  pale  and 
haggard  with  his  long  sickness,  he  traversed  the  gay 
streets  of  Goa,  swinging  a  large  bell  in  his  hand,  and 
calling  everywhere  upon  the  parents  whom  he  met  to 
place  their  children  uiuler  his  spiritual  care,  (iather- 
ing  these  little  ones  under  his  tuition,  he  taught  them 
the  rudiments  of  religion,  and  sent  them  to  their  homes 
to  carry  to  their  parents  the  lessons  which  they  had 
been  taught  by  the  missionary  of  the  Cross.  The 
wretched  and  the  diseased  were  not  forgotten  by  him. 
He  frequented  the  most  loathsome  hospitals,  and  had 
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words  of  sympathy  and  kindness  for  the  stifferinsf  ones 
whom  he  found  there.  ]More  than  a  year  did  lie  re 
main  in  Goa;  and  wiien  his  work  there  was  done,  the 
city  was  not  what  it  was  when  first  he  took  up  his 
abode  within  its  walls. 

On  the  coast  of  Malabar  there  was  then,  as  there  is 
now,  a  pearl-fisher}\  Those  engaged  in  this  dangerous 
business  formed  a  low  and  degraded  caste,  which  seem 
ed  to  be  forsaken  of  God  and  man.  Thither  Xavier 
directed  his  steps.  Once  more  were  heard  the  tones  of 
his  ringing  bell  calling  the  rude,  neglected  children  to 
his  side  and  giving  them  such  religious  instruction  as 
he  had  to  impart.  He  prepared  for  them  a  catechism, 
from  which  they  could  learn  the  elements  of  Christian 
doctrine.  He  remained  among  these  degraded  pearl- 
fishers  for  fifteen  months,  sharing  in  all  the  hardships  of 
their  abject  lot,  and  living  among  them  in  the  humblest 
and  most  self-sacrificing  way,  if  by  any  means  he 
might  win  them  to  the  acceptance  of  the  faith  which 
he  taught.  He  found  inexpressible  joy  in  his  mission- 
ary work,  "I  have  nothing  to  add,"  thus  he  wrote  to 
Loyola,  "but  that  they  who  came  forth  to  labor  for  the 
salvation  of  idolaters  receive  from  on  high  such  conso- 
lations that,  if  there  be  on  earth  such  a  thing  as  hap- 
piness, it  is  theirs," 

His  mission  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  accomplished, 
Xavier  moved  on  to  make  other  conquests  for  the 
Church,  The  kingdoin  of  Travancore  was  next  enter- 
ed, and  the  most  marvellous  success  followed  his  labors. 
He  tells  us  that  in  one  month  he  baptized  ten  thousand 
natives.  With  a  zeal  and  energy  not  surpassed  by  any 
missionarj'  of  the  Cross,  he  explored  tlie  islands  of 
Mora,  Manez,  Ceylon,  the  Moluccas,  and  every  part  of 
the  Indies  which  had  been  made  known  to  the  world 
by  European  travellers.  "  Weak  and  frail  he  may  have 
been,  but  from  the  days  of  Paul  of  Tarsus  to  our  own 
the  annals  of  mankind  exhibit  no  other  example  of  a 
soul  borne  on  so  triumphantly  through  distress  and  dan- 
ger in  all  their  most  appalling  aspects."  In  1549  he 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Japan,  and  was  soon  able  to 
preach  to  the  natives  of  that  great  island  the  Gospel 
as  he  believed  it.  The  story  of  the  labors  of  Xavier 
and  his  associates  among  the  Japanese  is  one  of  the 
most  marvellous  in  the  annals  of  missionary  advent- 
ures. The  details  of  this  story  are  too  long  to  be  re- 
cited in  a  sketch  like  this,  and  the  reader  must  look 
elsewhere  to  find  them.  With  his  ambition  as  a  mis- 
sionary still  ungratified,  and  resolved  to  find  a  still 
larger  field  within  which  to  operate,  he  turned  his  eye 
towards  the  great  empire  of  China,  and  resolved  to 
make  that  vast  countrj'  the  scene  of  his  consecrated  toil. 
Overcoming  obstacles  which  would  have  terrified  any 
other  man,  he  embarked  in  the  "  Holy  Cross,"  and  at 
length  reached  Sancian,  an  island  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Canton  River,  where  the  Portuguese  had  a  com- 
mercial factory.  Here  he  was  prostrated  by  a  disease 
which  proved  fatal.  His  iron  frame  was  worn  out  by 
his  ten  years  and  a  half  of  incessant  work,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  bow  before  a  Power  whose  mandate  he 
could  not  withstand.  He  died  Dec.  2,  1552,  His  last 
words  were,  "  In  te,  Domine,  speravi ;  non  confimdar 
in  ajternum"  ("  In  thee,  O  Lord,  have  I  put  my  trust ; 
let  me  never  be  confounded").  His  body  was  removed 
to  Goa,  where  it  was  deposited  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Paul.  In  1019  he  was  beatified,  and  in  1G22  w'as  can- 
onized as  a  saint.  The  "festive  day"  of  Xavier  in  the 
calendar  of  the  Romish  Church  is  Dec,  3.  See  Ste- 
phens, Miscellanies,  s.  v,  "  Ignatius  Loyola  and  his  As- 
sociates;" The  Life  and  Letteis  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
( Lond,  1872,  2  vols. ) ;  Christian  Review,  June,  1842, 
(J,  C,  S.) 

Ximenes,  Francisco  de  Cisneros,  cardinal-arch- 
bishop, grand-inquisitor  of  Castile,  and  regent  of  Spain, 
was  descended  from  a  family  belonging  to  the  inferior 
nobility  of  Castile,  and  originally  resident  in  the  town 
from  which  its  appellative  was  derived.  He  was  born 
in  1436,  and  named  Gonzales,  the  name  Francisco  be- 


ing a  later  monastic  substitute.  Early  destined  for  the 
Cluirch,  he  studied  ancient  languages  at  Alcala,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  entered  the  University  of  Salamanca, 
and  six  years  later  became  bachelor  of  both  civil  and 
canon  law.  He  was  driven  by  [loverty  to  engage  in 
the  practice  of  law  at  Rome.  On  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, however,  he  returned  home,  having  in  the  mean- 
time obtained  a  pajial  brief  assuring  to  him  the  first 
benefice  which  might  become  vacant  in. the  archdiocese 
of  Toledo;  but  the  archl)ishop  took  offence  at  the  in- 
terference of  the  pope  in  tiie  affairs  of  liis  see,  and  had, 
besides,  another  candidate  for  the  benefice.  He  accord- 
ingly imprisoned  Ximenes  to  compel  a  renunciation  of 
his  claim,  and  did  not  liberate  him  until  after  six  years. 
In  1480  a  chajilaincy  was  obtained  which  removed  him 
from  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  and  af- 
forded him  opportunity  for  the  study  of  theology  and 
also  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages;  and  soon 
afterwards  he  became  vicar  to  Mendoza,  bishop  of  Si- 
giienza,  and  administrator  of  the  estates  of  Count  Ci- 
suentes,  who  was  a  captive  among  the  Moors,  His  fort- 
unes seemed  to  be  assured  for  life  when  he  suddenly 
renounced  all  his  emoluments  and  entered  himself  in 
the  order  of  Franciscan  Observants  at  Toledo  as  a  nov- 
ice, and  devoted  himself  to  ascetical  practices  excel- 
ling in  rigor  the  harsh  requirements  of  the  monastic 
rule.  Ere  long  he  had  won  extraordinary  fame  as  a 
preacher  and  confessor,  and  multitudes  thronged  to  his 
confessional;  but  he  turned  away  from  these  brilliant 
prospects  also,  and  buried  himself  in  the  hermitage  of 
the  Madonna  of  Castannar  in  a  hut  erected  with  his 
own  hands.  Three  years  afterwards  he  was  ordered  by 
his  superiors  to  the  monastery  of  Salzeda,  where  he 
soon  became  guardian,  and  stimulated  the  monks  by 
his  example  to  strict  performance  of  their  vows. 

In  1492  he  was  made  confessor  to  the  queen,  Isabella, 
but  with  the  proviso,  insisted  on  by  himself,  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  fulfil  his  monastic  obligations  and 
reside  in  his  convent.  Two  years  later  he  was  chosen 
to  be  provincial  of  his  order  for  Castile,  and  after  a  vis- 
itation of  the  convents  made  on  foot,  in  which  he  noted 
the  lax  discipline  everywhere  prevailing,  he  induced 
the  queen  to  procure  a  brief  from  pope  Alexander  VI 
directing  a  reformation.  In  1495'  the  archbishop  of 
Toledo  died,  and  Ximenes  was  promoted  to  his  post,  an 
appointment  from  which  he  vaiidy  sought  to  escape  by 
flight,  and  wliich  had  no  effect  whatever  over  his  ascet- 
ical habits  after  it  was  accepted.  He  was  ultimately 
ordered  from  Rome,  inider  date  of  Dec,  15,  1495,  to  live 
in  a  style  comporting  with  his  rank ;  but,  though  he 
obeyed  in  outward  appearance,  he  persisted  in  wear- 
ing the  coarse  gown  and  cord  of  St.  Francis  and  in 
sleeping  on  a  bench  by  the  side  of  his  luxurious  bad. 
In  the  influential  position  he  now  held,  he  was  able  to 
prosecutfi  the  reformation  among  the  monks  and  secu- 
lar clergy  more  energetically,  and  to  compel  it|  success 
despite  the  violent  opposition  raised  against  it.  He 
caused  Albornos,  a  delegate  to  Rome  who  was  to  accuse 
him  to  the  pope,  to  be  arrested  by  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador at  Ostia  and  returned  as  a  prisoner  of  state.  Sev- 
eral thousand  Franciscans  are  said  to  have  sought  re- 
lief from  his  rigorous  rule  in  other  lands.  The  general 
of  the  order  visited  Castile  and  complained  bitterly, 
but  to  no  purpose,  against  Ximenes.  After  his  return 
to  Rome,  he  caused  the  appointment  of  a  number  of 
coadjutors  to  share  with  Ximenes  in  the  work  of  re- 
form;  but  the  latter  paid  no  attention  to  this  commis- 
sion, and  was  even  able,  through  the  influence  of  the 
queen,  to  evade  a  papal  bull,  dated  Nov.  9,  149G,  which 
prohibited  their  Catliolic  majesties  from  proceeding 
with  the  reform  until  its  operation  had  been  investi- 
gated by  the  curia. 

A  like  spirit  of  unfaltering  sternness  was  exhibited 
by  Ximenes  in  connection  with  the  conversion  of  the 
floors.  Talavera,  archbishop  of  Granada,  was  distin- 
guished for  liberality  of  view  and  for  zealous  interest 
in  the  peaceful  conversion  of  the  Moors;  but  Ximenes, 
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acting  as  the  leader  of  the  fanatical  party,  insisted  npon 
more  eneriijetic  measures.  He  attempted,  indeed,  at 
first  to  convince  the  Moorish  scholars  by  way  of  ari^u- 
ment  and  also  by  donations,  and  so  successfully  that  lie 
■was  able  to  baptize  three  thousand  Saracens  on  a  single 
occasion ;  but  when  he  encountered  opposition,  his  vio- 
lent spirit  asserted  itself.  He  disregarded  all  pledges, 
burned  all  Arabic  books  he  could  seize,  though  he  saved 
three  hundred  medical  works  for  his  University  of  Al- 
cala,  and  irritated  the  Mohammedans  beyond  endur- 
ance and  until  they  rebelled.  Talavera  and  others  per- 
suaded them  to  lay  down  their  arms;  but  the  revolt 
was  punished,  nevertheless,  by  a  revocation  of  all 
pledges  previously  given  them,  and  by  compelling  them 
to  choose  between  conversion  or  banishment.  About 
fifty  thousand  Moslems  submitted  to- baptism  on  these 
terms,  and  all  the  land  was  astonished  at  the  ability 
with  which  Ximenes  had  been  able  to  convert  a  hostile 
people  to  Christianity  in  so  short  a  time.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  conversions  will  appear  most  clearh'  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  Ximenes  rabidly  opposed  the  pub- 
lication of  even  fragmentary  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
or  of  expositions  of  the  mass  in  the  Moorish  language. 
He  insisted  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  preserved 
within  the  three  languages  in  which,  by  the  order  of 
God,  the  inscriptions  at  the  head  of  Christ's  cross  were 
written,  urging  that  the  common  people  despise  what 
they  understand,  but  venerate  what  is  hidden  from 
them  and  beyond  their  reach,  and  that  wicked  persons 
would  bring  the  Catholic  Church  low  whenever  the 
Bible  should  be  spread  among  the  people  in  a  form  in- 
telligible to  them. 

In  other  respects  the  work  of  Ximenes  was  often 
beneficial  to  the  world,  e.  g.  when  he  protected  the  poor 
and  discharged  unworthy  officials,  and  when  he  remod- 
elled the  financial  s\-stem  of  Castile,  whose  grand-chan- 
cellor he  was,  so  that  taxation  became  at  once  more 
tolerable  to  the  subject  and  more  remunerative  to  the 
State.  He  was  the  faithful  spiritual  adviser  of  the 
queen  while  she  lived,  and  after  her  death  secured  to 
Ferdinand  the  government  of  Castile,  a  favor  which 
was  rewarded  by  the  bestowal  upon  him  of  a  cardinal's 
hat  and  of  the  post  of  general-inquisitor  (1507).  He 
had  already  begun  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the 
University  of  Alcala  in  1498,  which  were  completed  ten 
years  later,  and  had  given  to  it  a  faculty  of  forty-two 
professors,  the  ablest  men  to  be  found,  and  set  apart  four- 
teen thousand  ducats  for  its  annual  support.  His  great- 
est literary  undertaking  was  the  Cornplutensian  Polyr/lot, 
begun  in  1502  by  the  accumulation  of  available  manu- 
scripts. The  Qld-Test.  portion  of  the  materials  upon 
which  that  work  was  based  have  recently  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  University  of  Madrid  (see  Tregelles,  A  c- 
count  [1854],  p.  i2-18).'  The  Polyglot  (in  6  vols.)  was 
finished  in  1517.  See  Polyglot  Bibles.  Ximenes 
was  also  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  an  edition  of 
the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  was  interrupted  by  his 
death,  and  he  labored  for  the  preservation  of  the  Mozar- 
abic  liturgy. 

Ximenes  was  not  possessed  of  uncommon  learning, 
and  his  instincts  were  rather  those  of  a  soldier  than  a 
scholar.  He  wished  to  renew  the  Crusades,  and  actu- 
ally did  bring  about  the  capture  of  the  piratical  harbor 
of  Mozarquivir  and  of  the  town  of  Oran,  being  person- 


ally present  at  the  storming  of  the  latter  place.  He 
has  been  credited  with  having  originated  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  Castile,  and  charged,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
having  opposed  its  rule.  Both  statements  are,  how- 
ever, erroneous.  He  came  to  the  court  twelve  years 
after  the  Inquisition  was  introduced,  and  he  protected 
Talavera,  archbishop  of  Granada,  against  the  charge 
of  heresy  by  appealing  the  case  from  the  Inquisition  to 
the  pope.  As  grand-inquisitor  he  issued  instructions 
to  enable  new  converts  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  suspicion  of  relapse,  and  even  provided  for  their 
education  in  Christian  knowledge.  He  also  restricted 
the  authority  of  subordinate  inquisitors.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  he  refused  to  allow  causes  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  Inquisition  to  be  tried  in  public,  and  in  general 
showed  himself  to  be  in  thorough  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  that  institution.  A  moderate  estimate  fixes 
the  ntnnber  of  persons  burned  at  the  stake  during  the 
ten  years  of  his  supreme  administration  at  above  two 
thousand.  He  also  erected  a  new  tribunal  of  the  In- 
quisition and  transplanted  the  Inquisition  itself  to  Oran, 
the  Canary  Isles,  and  America. 

He  was  unable  to  attend  theLateran  Synod  held  un- 
der Leo  X,  but  counselled  the  pope  by  letter,  and  pro- 
mulgated the  decisions  of  the  synod  before  its  members 
had  dispersed.  He  also  endorsed  Leo's  plan  for  improv- 
ing the  Juliai^  calendar.  But  he  did  not,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  hesitate  to  condemn  the  sale  of  indulgences 
as  involving  an  enervation  of  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  and  a  dangerous  liberality.  When  king  Ferdi- 
nand died  (1516),  Ximenes  was  made  regent  of  Castile 
until  Charles  (V)  should  reach  his  majority,  a  position 
which  he  filled  during  twenty  months  with  great  abil- 
ity. He  preserved  for  the  crown,  against  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  nobility,  the  grand-mastership  of  the  order 
of  San  lago  di  Compostella;  transferred  the  seat  of 
government  to  Madrid ;  had  Charles  proclaimed  king 
over  the  votes  of  the  assembled  council ;  restrained  the 
nobles  by  organizing  an  armed  militia  throughout  all 
Spain,  and  deprived  them  of  a  portion  of  the  propertj' 
they  had  acquired  by  violence  or  fraud.  With  this 
money  he  paid  all  debts  incurred  by  Ferdinand  and  Is- 
abella, strengthened  the  army  and  navy,  erected  forti- 
fications and  established  arsenals,  and  supplied  the  mer- 
cenary greed  of  the  court  with  funds.  He  took  meas- 
ures to  improve  the  condition  of  the  natives  of  Amer- 
ica, and  appointed  Las  Casas  to  be  protector  over  the 
American  colonies.  The  introduction  of  African  sla- 
very into  the  colonies,  which  was  pro]if>sed  bj'  some, 
was  positively  forbidden  by  him.  On  the  return  of 
Charles  to  Spain,  he  found  Ximenes  dying.  The  end 
came  Nov.  8,  1517. 

The  principal  source  for  Ximenes'  life  is  Gomez,  De 
Feb.  Gestis  a  Fr.  Ximenio  Cisnero  .  .  .  Lihri  Ocfo,  in 
Rei'um  IJisp.  Scriptoj-es  Aliquot  (Frankf.  1581),  vol.  iii. 
Other  Spanish  works  on  Ximenes  are  given  in  Pres- 
cott.  A  French  life  was  written  by  Flechier,  bishop  of 
Nismes.  See  also  Hefele,  Der  Cardinal  Ximenes,  etc. 
(1844);  Prescott,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  Saint-Hilaire, 
Hist.  d'Espaffne  depuis  les  Piemieis  Temps  Historiques 
jusqu'a  la  Mort  de  Ferdinand  VII  (new  ed.  185'2,  6 
vols. )  ;  Lavergne,  Le  Cardinal  Ximenes,  in  Rev.  des 
Deux  Mondes,  1841,  ii,  221  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop. 
s.  V. 


Yates,  Andrew,  D.D.,  a  (Dutch)  Eeformed  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  10, 1772.  He 
graduated  with  honor  at  Yale  College  in  1793;  studied 
theology  under  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston,  and  was  licensed 
in  1796  by  the  Classis  of  New  York.  In  1797  he  was 
made  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Union  College, 
and  held  this  chair  until  1801,  when  he  became  pastor 
of  a  Congregational  Church  in  East  Hartford,  Conn. 


After  thirteen  years  of  efficient  service  (from  1801  to 
1814),  he  again  accepted  a  professorship  in  Union  College 
(mental  and  moral  philosophy),  which  he  held  eleven 
years  (from  1814  to  1825),  and  for  eleven  years  more 
was  the  principal  of  a  high -school  at  Chittenango, 
N.  Y.  (to  1836).  From  that  time  until  his  death  he 
devoted  himself  with  untiring  zeal  and  great  useful- 
ness to  the  assistance  of  no  less  than  thirteen  feeble 
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churches.  During  his  life  as  a  teacher,  he  was  con- 
stantl}'  engaged  in  preaching  wherever  he  was  wanted. 
He  was  the  chief  instrument  in  founding  a  mission  among 
the  Indians  at  Mackinaw,  about  1823.  He  organized  a 
Church  at  Chittenango,  and  was  its  pastor  while  he  had 
charge  of  the  high-school.  His  death  was  the  result  of 
illness  contracted  in  his  missionary  labors.  His  last  ef- 
fort was  the  establishment  of  a  Mission  Church  among 
a  poor  people  at  Day,  or  Sacondaga,  Schenectady  Co., 
N.  Y.,  of  which  his  sister,  an  aged  and  benevolent  lady, 
was  the  chief  supporter.  But  ten  days  before  its  dedi- 
cation, and  on  a  Sabbath,  Oct.  13,  1844,  he  died  without  a 
struggle.  His  epitaph  is  inscribed  on  the  bell  of  the 
little  church,  which  is  only  one  of  the  many  monuments 
of  his  apostolic  spirit  and  toils.  At  East  Hartford  his 
pastorate  was  greatly  blessed  with  revivals  and  constant 
ingatherings.  There  he  began,  and  at  Schenectady  con- 
tinued, to  teach  theology  to  young  men,  of  whom  thirty 
entered  the  ministry  of  Christ.  Among  these  were  pres- 
ident Wayland,  of  Brown  University ;  Dr.  Mark  Tucker, 
of  Wethersfield ;  and  Dr.  B.  B.  Wisner,  of  Boston.  Dr. 
Yates  was  an  accurate  scholar,  a  thorough  theologian, 
an  effective  evangelical  preacher,  an  accomplished  col- 
lege professor  and  officer,  a  man  of  great  public  spirit 
and  Christian  enterprise.  He  was  in  the  best  sense  a 
Christian  gentleman,  and  "  a  good  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ."  His  publications  consisted  of  a  few  occasional 
Sermo7is  and  fugitive  pieces.  He  preferred  to  let  his 
active  works  speak  for  him,  for  he  was  not  ambitious  of 
distinction.  "  I  allow  myself  to  do  nothing,"  said  he, 
"  for  the  purpose  of  being  superior  to  my  neighbors.  Am- 
bition is  a  bad  motive ;  the  Bible  does  not  appeal  to  it." 
"  The  dew  falls  silentlj',  nobody  hears  it,  but  the  fields 
feel  it.  The  attraction  of  gravitation  makes  no  noise." 
So  he  lived  and  died,  a  happy  Christian,  and  "  a  work- 
man that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed."  Dr.  Sprague  has 
•given  an  unusual  space  to  his  memory  in  his  Annals  of' 
the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ix,  126-138  ;  see  also  Corwin,  Manual 
of  the  Ref.  Church,  p.  275,  276.      (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Yates,  John  Austin,  D.D.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed 
minister,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  East  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  May  31,  1801.  He  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lege in  1821,  and  studied  theology  at  the  Seminary  of 
the  Reformed  Church  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  for  two 
j^ears,  when  he  accepted  a  tutorship  in  his  alma  mater 
at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1824  ;  continued  as  tutor  until  1827,  and  was  then  made 
professor  of  Oriental  literature  in  the  same  institution. 
To  complete  his  preparations  for  this  chair,  he  went  to 
Europe,  studied  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  visited 
Italy  and  other  countries,  and  returned  at  the  end  of 
two  years  to  his  post  (in  1829).  He  was  never  settled 
as  a  pastor,  but  supplied  various  churches  in  Schenectady, 
Albany,  and  elsewhere  during  his  collegiate  life  of  twen- 
ty years.  He  had,  however,  accepted  a  call  to  the  First 
Reformed  Church  of  Jersey'  City,  and  had  informally 
begun  his  labors  with  enthusiasm  and  great  popular- 
ity. He  died  very  suddenly  of  Asiatic  cholera,  Aug.  26, 
1849,  while  on  a  visit  to  Schenectady,  and  his  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  in  his  church  in  .Jersey  City  on 
the  evening  that  had  been  set  apart  for  his  installation. 
Dr.  Yates  was  a  highly  accomplished  man,  attractive  in 
manners,  of  genial  spirit,  and  possessed  of  that  magnetic 
power  which  is  so  irresistible  in  social  and  public  life. 
He  was  a  man  of  genius,  literary  and  polished  to  a  high 
degree,  and  an  enchanting  public  speaker.  His  ser- 
mons, being  prepared  during  his  professional  life,  were 
written  with  great  care,  and  often  were  the  fruits  of 
long  previous  study  and  repeated  revision.  His  deliv- 
ery was  animated  and  graceful,  with  a  subdued  earnest- 
ness, and  free  from  all  stage  effects  or  merely  popular 
aims.  He  was  as  simple  as  a  child,  and  singularly  free 
from  duplicit}'  or  suspicion.  He  passed  through  many 
trials,  to  some  of  which  his  natural  temperament  added 
new  pangs  and  complications.  His  students  and  friends 
loved  him  unto  death  with  the  most  ardent  affection, 
while  those  who  opposed  him  in  some  of  his  difficul- 


ties were  equally  decided  in  their  feelings.  His  sud- 
den death  found  him  at  peace  with  (iod  and  ready 
for  his  change.  He  left  no  printed  remains.  (W.  J. 
R.  T.) 

Yates,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's  in  1769.  He  was  chai)lain 
of  Chelsea  Hospital  from  1798,  and  rector  of  Ashen,  in  Es- 
sex, from  1804  until  his  death,  Aug.  24, 1834.  He  pub- 
lished, A  n  Illustration  of  the  Monastic  Ilistory  and  A  ntiq- 
uities  of  the  Town  and  A  bheyofSt.  Julunaid's-Bur;/  (I8()b) : 
—  The  Church  in  Danr/er,  etc.  (1815):  — and  other 
works.  Sec  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors, 
s.  V. 

Yates,  William,  D.D..  a  Baptist  missionary,  was 
born  at  Loughborough,  Leicestershire,  England,  Dec. 
15, 1792.  He  was  educated  at  Bristol  College,  and  went 
to  Calcutta  as  a  missionary  in  1815.  He  settled  at  Ser- 
anipore,  where,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Carey,  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  translating,  and  to  preparing  text- 
books. He  visited  England  and  the  United  States  in 
1827-29,  and  in  1845  embarked  for  England  on  account 
of  his  health,  but  died  on  the  Red  Sea,  July  3  of  that 
year.  He  translated  the  whole  Bible  into" Bengalee; 
the  New  Test,  and  most  of  the  Old  into  Sanscrit,  and 
the  New  Test,  into  Hindee  and  Hindostanee.  Among 
his  most  important  publications  were,  A  Grammar  of 
the  Sanscrit  Language  on  a  Neiv  Plan  (1820) : — Sanscrit 
Vocahulanj  (eod. ):  —  Introduction  to  the  Hindostanee 
Language  (1827)  :— Dictionary,  Hindostanee  and  English 
(  1S3G) -.^Biblical  Appai-atus,  in  four  parts  (1837): — 
Theory  of  the  Hebrew  Verb: — and  Introduction  to  the 
Bengalee  Language  (posthumous;  edited  by  J.  Wenger, 
1847).  A  Memoir  (1847)  of  him  has  been  written  by 
Dr.  James  Hoby.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  nwr. 
A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Yeomans,  John  William,  "D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  born  at  Hinsdale,  Mass.,  Jan.  7,  1800.  He 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1824;  studied  theology 
in  the  seminary  at  Andover,  and  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Church  at  North  Adams  in  Novem- 
ber, 1828.  In  1832  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Pittsfield;  in  1834  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Trenton,  N.  J.;  in  1841  accepted 
the  presidency  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. ;  and  in 
1845  became  pastor  of  the  Mahoning  Church,  Danville, 
where  he  continued  to  labor  until  his  death,  June  22, 
1863.  Dr.  Yeomans  was  a  man  of  strong  and  original 
mind.  His  profound  thought  and  logical  power  were 
acknowledged  by  all  who  knew  him  or  read  his  writings. 
As  a  preacher,  he  was  instructive,  impressive,  and  often 
highly  eloquent.  Above  all,  he  was  a  man  of  faith  and 
prayer,  of  deep,  intelligent,  and  scriptural  piety.  He 
published,  an  Election  Sermon  (  Boston,  1834,  8vo  )  : — 
Dedication  Sermon  (1840,  8vo):  —  Inaugural  Address 
(1841, 8vo) : — and  was  co-author  of  a  Hist,  of  the  County 
of  Berkshire,  Mass.  (Pittsfield,  1829,  12mo,"468  pp.;  in 
2  pts. ).  Besides  these,  he  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Biblical  Repertory  and  other  religious  peri- 
odicals, and  had  for  several  years  been  engaged  in  writ- 
ing Commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and 
the  Gospel  of  John,  both  of  which  were  left  in  an  un- 
finished state.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1864, 
p.  207  ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit.  and.  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Young,  Alexander,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister, 
was  born  in  Boston,  Sept.  22, 1800.  In  1812  he  entered 
Boston  Latin  School,  and  in  1820  he  graduated  at 
Harvard  College.  In  1821  he  entered  the  Divinity 
School  at  Cambridge,  where  he  pursued  tlie  regular 
course  of  studj'  for  three  years.  He  was  licensed  in 
1824,  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  Sixth  Congregational 
Church,  Boston,  in  1825.  In  1833  he  went  to  F^urope. 
He  was  a  very  successful  preacher.  He  died  March  16, 
1846.  His  publications  were  numerous,  mostly  ser- 
mons. See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpif,  yin, 
524. 
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Young,  Arthur,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  English  divine, 
chaplain  to  siteaker  Onslow,  became  rector  of  Bradtielti, 
and  in  1740  prehendary  of  Canterbury.  He  died  in 
1759.  He  published  a  [listorical  Dissertation  on  Idol- 
atrous Corruptions  in  Religion,  etc.  (1734).  See  Alli- 
bonc,  Diet,  of  /hit.  and  .4  mcr.  A  utliors,  s.  v. 

Young,  Brigham,  the  president  and  prophet  of 
the  Mormons  (q.  v.),  or  Latter-day  Saints,  was  born  in 
Whitiiigliam,  Vt.,  June  1,  1801.  lie  was  the  son  of  a 
farmer,  received  a  very  limited  education,  and  learned 
the  trade  of  a  painter  and  glazier.  He  joined  the  Bap- 
tist Church  and  preached  occasionally  with  considera- 
ble acceptance.  In  1832.  however,  he  joined  the  Mor- 
mons at  Kirtland,  O.,  became  an  elder  and  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  and  was  sent  as  a  missionary  in  1835 
to  make  proselytes  in  the  Eastern  States,  in  which  he 
was  very  successful.  His  preaching  was  characterized 
by  a  peculiar  kind  of  eloquence,  which  made  a  deep  im- 
pression, and  enabled  him  to  rise  rapidh'  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  people  of  his  sect,  and  to  acquire  almost 
boundless  influence.  He  possessed,  at  the  same  time, 
great  energy  and  shrewdness  and  a  strong  personality, 
which  further  enhanced  his  popularity.  After  the 
death  of  .Joseph  Smith,  in  1844,  Young  was  one  of  the 
four  aspirants  to  the  presidency,  and  was  unanimously 
elected  to  that  office  by  the  apostles.  The  choice  was 
received  with  the  highest  approval,  and  his  principal 
rival,  Sidney  Rigdon,  was  excommunicated.  When 
the  Mormons  were  expelled  from  Nauvoo  in  1846, 
Young  set  out  to  lead  the  host  on  their  weary  journey 
across  the  Plains,  which  terminated  only  on  their  reach- 
ing Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  which  he  declared  to  be  the 
promised  land.  Here  he  founded  Salt  Lake  City  in 
July,  1847,  in  which  he  exercised  absolute  authority. 
In  jMarch,  1849,  a  convention  was  held  in  that  city,  a 
constitution  framed,  and  a  State  was  organized  under 
the  name  of  Deseret,  \^;-hich,  in  the  "  reformed  Egyptian" 
language,  is  said  to  mean  the  "Land  of  the  Honey-bee." 
Congress,  however,  refused  to  admit  the  new  state,  but 
Utah  Territory  was  organized,  and  President  Fillmore 
appointed  Brigham  Young  governor  for  four  years. 
The  next  year  the  United  States  judges  were  driven 
away;  and  at  the  termination  of  the  four  years  for 
which  Young  had  been  appointed  governor,  Colonel 
Steptoe  was  appointed  in  his  place.  But  on  visiting 
Utah  in  1854,  he  was  resisted  by  the  Mormon  president, 
who  declared  that  he  would  "  be  governor,  and  no  power 
could  hinder  it  nntil  the  Lord  Almighty  says,  '  Brig- 
ham, you  need  not  be  governor  anj^  longer.'"  In  1857 
President  Buchanan  appointed  Alfred  Cum ming  govern- 
or, and  sent  him  out  with  a  military  force  of  2500  men 
for  the  protection  of  the  Federal  officers.  This  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis,  and  the  IMormons  became  peaceable, 
though  not  without  some  concessions  on  the  part  of  the 
government. 

On  Aug.  29,  1852,  Young  proclaimed  the  "celestial 
law  of  marriage,"  sanctioning  polygamy,  which  he 
declared  had  been  revealed  to  Joseph  Smith  in  July, 
1843.  This  was  denounced  by  Smith's  widow  and  her 
four  sons  as  a  forgery ;  and,  although  the  Mormon 
apostles  had  repeatedly  and  explicith'  denied  the 
imputation  of  such  a  doctrine  and  practice,  they  now 
accepted  it  without  much  resistance.  He  took  to  him- 
self a  large  number  of  wives,  most  of  whom  resided  in 
a  building  known  as  the  "Lion  House," so  called  from  a 
huge  lion,  carved  in  stone,  which  stands  upon  the  por- 
tico. In  addition  to  his  office  of  president  of  the  Church, 
he  was  grand  archee  of  the  Order  of  Danites,  a  secret  or- 
ganization within  the  Church,  which  was  one  of  the 
cliief  sources  of  his  absolute  power;  and  by  organizing 
and  directing  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  community 
for  his  own  ailvantage  he  accumidatcd  immense  wealth. 
During  the  later  years  of  his  life  and  administration, 
the  development  of  the  mining  interests  of  the  Terri- 
tory and  of  the  commercial  interests  of  Salt  Lake  City 
brought  a  great  manj'  "  gentiles"  (as  those  who  are  not 
Jlormons  are  called  by  that  sect)  to  the  Territory  and 


city,  and  the  temporal  power  of  Brigham  Young  had 
greatly  diminished.     He  died  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Aug. 

29, 1877. 

Young,  Edward  (1),  LL.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man, father  of  the  poet,  was  born  in  1643.  He  was  suc- 
cessively fellow  of  Winchester  College,  rector  of  I^pham 
in  Hamiishire,  prebeuilary  of  Salisbury  (1682),  chajilain 
to  '\\'illiam  and  Mary,  and  dean  of  Salisbury'.  He  died 
in  1705.  He  published  a  number  of  single  sermons,  and 
a  collection  under  the  title  of  Sermons  on  Several  Occa- 
sions (Lond.  1702-3,  2  vols.).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  itthors.  s.  v. 

Young,  Edward  (2),  a  celebrated  English  poet 
and  clergyman,  was  born  at  Upham  in  Hampshire,  in 
1684.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  at 
Oxford  University,  where  he  received  a  law  fellowship 
in  All-Souls'  College  in  1708.  He  devoted  himself, 
however,  more  to  poetrj'  and  religious  studies  than  to 
law;  but  received  the  degree  of  B.C.L.  in  1714,  and 
that  of  D.C.L.  in  1719.  His  first  appearance  as  a  poet 
was  in  1713,  in  an  £pistle  to  George,  Lord  Lansdmrne,  on 
his  being  created  a  peer.  He,  however,  became  ashamed 
of  its  fulsome  flattery  and  suppressed  it.  In  the  same 
year  he  also  published  two  other  poems  of  some  length, 
entitled  respectively  The  Last  Day  and  The  Force  of 
Religion,  or  Vanquished  Love.  The  year  following  he 
published  A  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne.  These 
efforts  gave  him  some  immediate  reputation,  and  in 
1719  he  ventured  on  the  more  ambitious  effort  of  a 
tragedy,  under  the  title  of  Busiris,  which  was  brought 
out  at  Drury  Lane  with  fair  success.  This  attracted  to 
him  the  notice  of  the  duke  of  Wharton,  with  whom  he 
went  abroad  at  the  end  of  this  j'ear.  At  the  death  of 
the  duke,  Young  received  an  annuity  of  £200,  In  1721 
his  tragedy  The  Revenge  was  produced,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful at  the  time,  though  it  has  since  had  greater  ac-. 
ceptance.  Between  1725  and  1728  appeared  in  succes- 
sion his  satires  entitled  The  Love  of  L'ame,the  Univer- 
sal Passion,  which  had  great  success,  and  brought  to 
their  author  both  money  and  fame.  In  1726  he  issued 
The  Instalment,  a  poem  addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  on  his  being  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  for 
which  service  it  is  believed  he  obtained  his  pension. 
In  1727  he  took  holy  orders,  and  was  ajipointed  one  of 
the  royal  chaplains;  and  in  1730  he  became  rector  of 
Welwyn,  Hertfordshire,  which  post  he  retained,  much 
against  his  will  (for  he  was  an  anxious  seeker  for  ec- 
clesiastical preferment),  until  his  death,  April  12,  1765. 
In  1731  he  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Lichfield  and  widow  ol'  Colonel  Lee.  He 
exhibited  great  grief  at  her  death,  in  1741;  and  it  is 
believed  that  he  received  the  suggestion  of  the  Night 
Thoughts  from  the  solemn  meditations  on  that  event. 
Bv  this  work,  begun  shortly  afterwards  and  published 
1742-46,  almost  solely  is  he  remembered.  He  published 
numerous  other  works  of  no  present  importance.  In 
1762  he  superintended  an  edition  of  his  collected  works 
in  4  vols.  12mo,  from  which  he  excluded  some  of  his 
most  gushing  productions.  The  Night  Thoughts  has 
passed  through  editions  innumerable  both  in  England 
and  America.  Various  other  editions  of  his  collected 
works  have  also  appeared  from  time  to  time,  for  which 
see  Allibone,  LHct.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v.  See 
also  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v.;  Johnson,  Lives  of  the 
Poets ;  Hazlitt,  Lectures  on  the  Eng.  Poets,  lect.  vi. 

Young,  Jacob,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  March  19,  1776. 
His  father  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  his  mother  was  a  Presbyterian,  yet  both  were 
strangers  to  the  converting  power  of  Christ  until 
brought  to  him  by  their  own  son.  The  stirring  scenes 
and  mighty  struggles  connected  with  the  birth  of  our 
national  republic  at  the  time  JMr.  Young  was  ushered 
into  life  seem  to  have  breathed  into  him  the  very 
spirit  of  greatness.  His  first  years  were  passed  amid 
the  wildest  scenes  of  frontier  peril,  which  inspired  him 
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with  physical  and  mental  activity,  and  uncommon  nat- 
ural courage.  Under  the  care  of  his  affectionate  moth- 
er, he  grappled  with  many  of  those  great  thoughts 
which  afterwards  swelled  his  mature  and  manly  heart. 
The  simple  grandeur  of  the  New  Test,  impressed  iiis 
mind,  while  the  history  and  sufferings  of  iiis  Saviour 
won  his  heart  and  kindled  his  most  ardent  love.  In 
early  manhood  he  moved  with  his  father  to  Kentucky ; 
joined  the  Methodists;  felt  himself  called  to  preach,  and, 
without  formal  Church  authority,  preached  his  lirst  ser- 
mon, saw  the  congregation  bathed  in  tears,  and  felt  in 
his  own  soul  the  heavenly  unction.  In  1801  he  was 
licensed  to  preach,  and  under  the  direction  of  William 
McKendree,  afterwards  bishop,  was  thrust  out  on  a 
large  frontier  circuit.  For  fifty -five  years  Mr.  Young 
was  engaged  in  the  itinerancv.  He  travelled  ex- 
tensively, everywhere  attended  by  marvellous  success. 
He  died  Sept.  IG,  1859.  He  was  a  man  of  great  intel- 
lectual power,  habitually  prompt,  laborious,  unswerving ; 
great  in  his  Christian  character,  great  in  his  fidelity, 
great  in  his  success.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1860,  p.  233 ;  Simpson,  Cijclop.  of  Methodism,  s.  v. ; 
and  his  A  utobioffi-cq}fii/. 

Young,  John  Clarke,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, son  of  the  Rev.  John  Young,  was  born  at  Green- 
castle,  Pa.,  Aug.  12,  1803.  He  prosecuted  his  prepara- 
tory studies  under  John  Borland,  an  eminent  teacher  of 
New  York  city;  and  studied  three  years  in  Columbia 
College,  when  he  removed  to  Dickinson  College,  gradu- 
ating in  1823.  He  entered  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1824,  where  he  remained  two  years;  then  in 

1826  became  tutor  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  where 
he  served  until  1828.     He  was  licensed  in  the  spring  of 

1827  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York ;  and,  on  leaving 
Princeton,  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  McChord  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Lexington,  K_v.  In  the  fall  of  1830  he 
was  chosen  president  of  Centre  College,  Danville,  and 
filled  the  office  with  great  credit  to  himself  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  In  1834  he  assumed,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  presidency  of  the  college,  the  office  of 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Danville,  in  which 
relation,  also,  he  remained  until  his  death,  which  oc 
curred  June  23, 1857.  He  published  a  number  of  single 
Sermons,  Speeches,  and  A  ddresses.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals 
of  the  Anier.  Pulpit,  IX,  iv.  44. 

Young,  John  Kimball,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Congregational  Churcli,  was  born  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  March 
22,  1802.  His  preparator}'  studies  were  pursued  at  Do- 
ver Academj'^ ;  he  entered  Dartmouth  College  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  and  graduated  in  1821.  He  was  a  teacher  in 
Dover  Academy,  and  in  Charleston,  S,  C,  from  January, 
1824,  to  July,  1827 ;  graduated  from  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  1829,  and  was  ordained  in  Boston,  Sept. 
24, 1829;  was  the  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
from  1829  to  1831;  installed  pastor  at  Laconia,  N.  H. 
(then  Meredith  Bridge),  Nov.  29,  1831,  and  was  dis- 
missed Feb.  12,  1867.  He  was  acting  pastor  at  Hop- 
kinton  from  1867  to  1874.  From  1842  he  was  a  cor- 
porate member  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions;  from  1846  to  1858,  also 
from  1861  to  1873,  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Missionary  Society;  for  a  time  was  a  trustee  of 
the  Gilmanton  Academy  and  Theological  Seminary; 
was  corresponding  secretarj-  of  the  New  Hampshire 
General  Association  from  1851  to  1861,  was  moderator 
of  it  in  1866,  and  from  1849  was  a  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society.  He  died  at  Laconia. 
Jan,  28, 1875.  See  Co7iff.  Quar.  1876,  p.  437 ;  1877,  p. 
576. 

Young,  John  R.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Marlborough,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  17,  1820.  He 
graduated  at  Union  College,  and  subsequently  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  After  his  ordination  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Phelps,  N.  Y. ;  and 
subsequently  he  became  stated  supply  of  Painted  Post, 
Baldwinsville,  Cortland,  and  Keesville,  all  in  N.  Y.     A 


second  pastorate  in  Plattsburg  lasted  five  years;  from 
Plattsburg  he  removed  to  Jlamaroncck,  and  from  thence 
to  Newport,  K.  I.  He  was  [lastor  at  tJreenbush,  N.  Y., 
for  two  years,  and  stated  supply  at  Albany  for  two 
years  following.  After  this  he  served  a  short  time  at 
Newark,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Tecumsch,  Mich.;  also  at  Clyde, 
where  he  was  taken  ill,  and  returned  to  Albanj'.  He  died 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  July  30,  1879.  See  Nccroloyical  Report 
of  Union  Theological  Seminart/. 

Young,  Matthew,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Irish 
prelate  and  mallieniatician,  was  born  in  the  County  of 
Roscommon  in  1750.  He  prosecuted  his  studios  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  was  admitted  in  1766 ; 
became  a  fellow  in  1775,  and  entered  into  holy  orders. 
In  1786  he  was  chosen  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
in  the  same  institution,  and  greatly  enlarged  his  course 
of  instruction,  introducing  illustrations  by  means  of  a|)- 
paratus.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  which  began  active  work  in  1782.  He  was 
appointed  by  lord  Cornwallis  bishop  of  Clonfert  and  KiU 
machduagh;  and  died  Nov.  28,  1800.  He  published  a 
number  of  mathematical  and  philosophical  papers  and 
essays,  and  left  in  MS.  a  Latin  Commentari/  on  the  First 
Two  Books  of  Xewton's  Principia.  See  Knight,  Engl. 
Cyclop.  Biog.  vi,  892;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
Authors,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Young,  Patrick  (Lat.  Patridus  Junius),  a  noted 
English  clergyman  and  scholar,  was  born  at  Seton,  in 
East  Lothian,  Scotland,  Aug.  29,  1584.  He  was  educat- 
ed at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  A.M.  in  1603.  In  1605  he  was  incorporated 
A.M.  at  Oxford,  took  deacon's  orders,  and  became  chap- 
lain of  New  College.  He  went  to  London  afterwards; 
was  granted  a  pension  of  £50  a  year;  and  made  keeper 
of  the  library  of  king  James.  In  1617  he  went  to  France 
and  other  neighboring  countries,  where  he  attracted 
great  attention  on  account  of  his  learning.  lie  was  sub- 
sequently i)resented  to  the.  rectories  of  Hayes  and  Llan- 
rhian.  In  1649  he  retired  to  Bromfield,  in  Essex,  where 
he  lived  with  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Atwood;  and  died 
Sept.  7,  1652.  His  great  scholarship  is  not  adequate- 
ly represented  by  his  literary  remains,  for  he  is  said  to 
have  been  indolent  and  undesirous  of  literary  fame.  He 
assisted  Thomas  Reid  in  translating  into  Latin  the  works 
of  king  James;  made  some  notes  on  the  Alexandrine 
MS.  of  the  Bible  (extending  down  to  Numb,  xv),  which 
are  published  in  Walton's  Polyglot  Bible,  vol.  vi,  under  the 
title  Patricii  Junii  A  nnotationes  quas  Paraverai  ad  MS. 
Alexandrini,  etc.: — published  in  1633  an  edition  of  the 
Epistles  of  Clemens  Romanus,  from  the  same  MS.,  which 
may  be  found  in  vol.  i  of  the  Sacrosancia  Concilia  of 
Labbe  and  Cossart:  —  and  in  1638  published  an  Ex- 
jyosition  of  Solomon's  Song,  written  by  Gilbert  Foliot, 
bishop  of  London  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  His  Life 
has  been  written  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith  (rabbi  Smith). 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  I'Hct.  s.  v. ;  Knight,  Engl.  Cyclop, 
Biog.  s.  V. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors, 
s.  V. 

Young    Men's    Christian    Associations. 

This  is  the  current  designation  of  certain  organizations 
of  modern  times  for  religious  work  outside  of  the  regu- 
lar ecclesiastical  limits. 

I.  History. — There  were  associations  of  young  men 
for  religious  improvement  in  <  jreat  Britain  and  Ireland 
at  a  very  early  period.  The  meetings  of  college  stu- 
dents participated  in  and  largely  controlled  by  John 
and  Charles  Wesley  were  of  this  character.  Such  or- 
ganizations found  their  way  into  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land about  the  same  time.  In  1710  there  were  similar 
societies  in  New  England,  which  were  addressed  by  Cot- 
ton Mather  under  the  title  of"  Young  Men  Associated." 
There  were  similar  associations  in  some  of  the  German 
cities  during  the  period  from  1834  to  1842.  Up  to  that 
time,  however,  the  orgauizations  were  sporadic,  and  left 
no  permanent  results  in  the  form  of  our  present  associa- 
tions.    A  larger  movement  occurred  in  Germany  in 
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1849,  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  German 
associations  of  the  present  time. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  England 
and  America  originated  in  a  meeting  of  a  dozen  clerks 
in  tlie  upper  storj^  of  a  London  commercial  house,  for 
the  purpose  of  spending  an  hour  in  religious  exercises, 
in  1844.  It  was  organized  by  George  Williams,  one  of 
the  clerics,  and  afterwards  became  enlarged  in  its  scope 
and  plan  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Christian  young 
men  of  that  vicinity.  A  convention  of  those  who  had 
become  interested  in  the  movement  was  held,  and  a  so- 
ciety was  formed  on  June  f),  1844,  for  "  Improving  the 
Spiritual  Condition  of  Young  Men  in  the  Drapery  and 
other  Trades."  The  plan  was  imitated  in  other  British 
cities,  and  found  its  way  across  the  Channel.  Various 
cities  on  the  Continent  attempted  similar  organizations, 
and  among  them  Paris.  In  the  French  metropolis, 
however,  the  consent  of  the  police  was  required  in  or- 
der to  hold  any  iiind  of  public  meeting.  This  was  at 
length  given,  and  a  start  was  made  in  the  good  work. 
A  providential  circumstance  favored  the  popularization 
of  the  new  movement.  Just  at  this  time  Kenan's  Life 
of  Jesus  had  appeared,  and  was  producing  great  excite- 
ment among  the  Parisians.  The  work  was  read  by 
thousands.  To  counteract  the  infidel  influence  of  this 
brilliant  writer,  Protestant  lectures  were  given  in  reply 
to  him.  The  lectures  were  crowded.  Thousands  be- 
came eager  listeners,  who  had  hitherto  been  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  churches  and  other  religious  movements. 
This  gained  for  the  association  the  esteem  of  all  the 
better  classes,  and  gave  it  a  standing  which  it  has  ever 
since  maintained. 

The  movement  of  London  also  found  its  way  across 
the  Atlantic  in  two  directions  at  about  the  same  time. 
The  association  of  Montreal,  Canada,  was  organized  ac- 
cording to  the  model  of  the  London  society,  Dec.  9, 1851. 
Twenty  daj's  later,  by  direct  suggestion  from  London, 
and  without  knowledge  of  the  organization  at  Mon- 
treal, the  association  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was  organized. 
On  June  30, 1852,  the  association  of  New  York  was  or- 
ganized, and  during  the  same  year  ten  associations, 
including  those  of  Baltimore  and  Washington,  came 
into  existence.  Cincinnati,  however,  claims  a  perma- 
nent organization  since  1848,  which  is  earlier  than 
that  of  any  other  American  association.  Such  or- 
ganizations have  greatly  multiplied  in  North  Amer- 
ica since  the  time  above  mentioned,  and  at  an  early 
period  of  their  history  united  in  conventions  for  ag- 
gressive and  concerted  action.  At  the  First  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
of  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces,  which  met 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  7  and  8,  1854,  a  number  of  the 
societies,  about  half  of  those  in  existence,  formed  a  Con- 
federation. There  were  at  that  time  in  the  countries 
mentioned  35  societies  with  about  8000  members.  As- 
sociations not  formally  connected  with  the  Confedera- 
tion were  welcomed  to  seats  in  the  annual  meetings, 
but  could  have  no  part  in  the  proceedings  except  by 
courtesy  of  the  convention.  A  second  convention  was 
held  at  Cincimiati  in  September,  1855,  when  there  were 
60  associations  with  9000  members.  A  third  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Montreal  in  June,  1856,  when  the  re- 
ports showed  the  existence  of  67  societies  with  10,000 
members.  This  convention  accepted  and  ratified  the 
Paris  basis,  adopted  by  the  first  World's  Conference  of 
the  associations,  held  in  that  city  in  1855.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  seek  to  unite 
those  young  men  who,  regarding  Jesns  Christ  as  their 
Rod  and  Saviour,  according  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  desire 
to  be  his  disciples  in  their  doctrine  and  in  their  life,  and 
to  associate  their  efforts  for  the  extension  of  his  kingdom 
among  young  men." 

As  a  rule,  the  American  associations  regulated  their 
membership  on  this  basis.  It  was  deemed  advisable 
to  keep  their  membership  within  the  membership  of 
the  evangelical  churches.      While  those  outside  who 


are  seriously  disposed  are  permitted  to  enjoy  all  the 
general  advantages  of  the  association,  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  vote  or  to  hold  office.  In  the  English  associ- 
ations, as  a  general  rule,  any  person  is  eligible  to  mem- 
bership who  gives  evidence  of  his  conversion  to  God. 
But  still  it  is  expected  that  when  such  a  state  exists, 
the  young  man  will  unite  with  some  Church.  In  Hol- 
land there  is  no  restriction  as  to  membership;  it  is 
presumed  that  when  a  young  man  presents  himself  to 
the  association,  he  is  earnestly  seeking  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  is  worthy  of  all  encouragement.  From  the 
period  of  its  organization  to  the  breaking -out  of  the 
civil  war  in  1861,  the  new  movement  had  made  steady 
and  rapid  progress,  the  membership  of  all  the  associa- 
tions having  reached  25,000  in  April  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  work  done  is  in  part  indicated  by  an  extract 
from  the  report  of  the  annual  convention  held  at  New 
Orleans,  April  11,1860: 

"Sixty-nine  associations  have  sent  in  reports.  Of  these 
64  have  sustained  prayer-meetings;  15  have  Bible-class- 
es :  34  conduct  mission  Sabbath  -  schools ;  30  have  had 
courses  of  sermons,  and  35  courses  of  lectures;  48  own 
libraries,  and  38  keep  open  reading-rooms." 

But  with  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  came  a  terrible 
shock  to  the  associations.  Many  of  them  disbanded; 
the  annual  convention  could  not  be  called  that  spring; 
and  the  Confederation  speedily  fell  to  pieces.  The 
work  of  the  preceding  ten  years  seemed  to  have  been 
destroyed  in  a  day.  But  a  new  field  of  activity  came 
on  with  the  war.  Within  a  month  after  the  opening 
of  the  war  the  association  of  New  York  appointed  an 
Army  Committee,  who  began  work  among  the  soldiers 
gathered  in  the  numerous  camps  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  city,  and  exposed  to  the  demoralizing  influences 
of  camp  and  armj'  life.  Devotional  meetings  were  held 
among  the  soldiers ;  a  pocket  edition  of  a  Soldier^s  Hymn- 
book  was  published  and  circulated;  the  Christian  men 
of  every  regiment  were  organized,  as  far  as  possible,  for 
effective  work,  and  public  sentiment  was  aroused  in  be- 
half of  the  momentous  interests  involved. 

The  need  of  co-operation  under  this  new  phase  of 
the  movement,  as  under  the  earlier  development,  was 
soon  felt,  and,  by  the  suggestion  of  the  Armj'  Committee 
of  the  New  York  association,  the  Central  Committee  was 
induced  to  call  a  convention  to  meet  in  New  York. 
Only  forty-two  delegates  were  present,  and  these  rep- 
resented but  fifteen  associations;  but  in  their  sessions, 
which  lasted  a  day  and  a  half,  a  grand  beginning  was 
effected.  In  order  to  promote  the  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual welfare  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  army  and 
navy,  the  United  States  Christian  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed. This  commission  consisted  of  twelve  Chris- 
tian gentlemen,  from  eight  leading  cities,  and  was  to 
be  the  organ  and  executive  agent  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  and  of  the  Christian  public. 
This  proved  to  be  a  great  boon  to  the  soldiers  in 
camps,  on  battle-fields,  and  in  hospitals.  It  co-operat- 
ed with  the  Sanitary  Commission,  which  was  a  purely 
secular  agency  ;  but  it  went  further  than  that  commis- 
sion could  go.  The  Christian  public  heartily  supported 
its  efforts,  and  made  it  the  medium  by  which  Christian 
homes,  churches,  and  communities  sent  spiritual  and 
material  comfort  to  the  soldiers  in  the  field  and  the 
hos[)itaI.  This  work  belonged  distinctively  to  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  only  at  its  origin. 
After  it  was  fairly  organized  it  belonged  to  the  whole 
Christian  public.  During  the  four  years  of  the  war, 
the  commission  sent  out  4859  delegates  to  do  hospital 
and  Gospel  work;  expended  in  cash  $2,513,741.63;  re- 
ceived and  distributed  stores  worth  $2,839,445.20 ;  re- 
ceived and  distributed  Bibles  and  reading-matter  val- 
ued at  $299,576.26;  distributed  1,466.748  Bibles  and 
parts  of  the  Bible,  296,816  bound  books,  1,370,9.53  hymn- 
books,  19,621,103  papers  and  magazines,  8,308,052  knap- 
sack-books in  flexible  covers,  39,104,243  pages  of  tracts; 
its  delegates  preached  58,308  sermons,  and  held  77,744 
prayer-meetings. 
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Similar  work  was  done  by  some  of  the  associations  in 
the  South  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Confederate  army, 
but  there  was  no  general  organization  for  that  purpose. 

The  distinctive  work  of  the  associations  throughout 
the  country  during  the  war  was  continued  on  a  limited 
scale.  Two  general  conventions  were  held  (hiring  this 
period ;  the  first  met  at  Chicago,  June  4-7,  1863,  with 
30  associations  represented;  the  second  met  at  Boston, 
June  1-5, 1864,  with  28  associations  represented  by  136 
delegates.  Although  these  meetings  were  full  of  en- 
thusiasm, it  appeared  that  the  principal  activity  of  the 
societies  was  absorbed  in  arm}'  and  commission  work. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  the  associations  entered 
upon  a  new  period  of  ])rogress  in  their  work  among 
young  men,  which  has  continued  at  an  increasing  rate 
until  the  present,  and  has  every  appearance  of  a  still 
greater  development  of  power  for  good  in  the  years  to 
come.  Among  the  items  in  which  this  improvement 
has  been  manifested,  a  few  deserve  mention.  A  num- 
ber of  general  secretaries  have  been  appointed,  who 
make  this  work  for  young  men  the  business  of  their 
lives.  These  secretaries  hold  an  annual  meeting  for 
the  interchange  of  views  on  their  common  work,  and 
carefully  prepared  papers  are  read  on  topics  of  vital  in- 
terest to  those  present.  The  greatest  advantage  accru- 
ing from  the  labors  of  these  officers  is  the  rapid  increase 
of  societies,  as  well  as  of  workers  in  those  already  organ- 
ized. There  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of 
property  and  the  number  of  buildings  owned  by  these 
associations.  A  test  of  membership  has  been  adopted 
by  the  International  Convention,  which  has  secured  a 
more  substantial  Christian  character  to  the  associations. 
In  1866,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  they  reaffirmed  the  Paris 
basis  adopted  in  1856;  in  1868,  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  they 
adopted  the  "evangelical  Church  test ;"  and  in  1869,  at 
Portland,  Me.,  defined  the  term  evangelical.  The  test, 
as  now  applied,  is  as  follows : 

"ijMoiwd,  That,  as  these  organizations  bear  the  name 
of  Christian,  and  profess  to  be  engaged  directly  in  the 
Saviour's  service,  so  it  is  clearly  their  duty  to  maintain 
the  control  and  management  of  all  their  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  profess  to  love  and  pul)licly  avow 
their  faith  in  Jesus,  the  Redeemer,  as  Divine,  and  who 
testify  their  faith  by  becoming  and  remaining  members 
of  churches  held  to  be  evangelical.  And  we  hold  those 
churches  to  be  evangelical  which,  maintaining  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  be  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, do  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Olirist  (the  only-begot- 
ten of  the  Father,  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  in 
whom  dwelleth  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  and 
who  was  made  sin  for  us,  though  knowing  no  sin,  bear- 
ing our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree),  as  the  only 
name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must 
be  saved  from  everlasting  punishment." 

At  the  time  this  resolution  was  passed  about  one  half 
of  the  associations  had  the  same  test.  It  was  decided 
that  all  associations  organized  after  that  date  must,  in 
order  to  be  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Interna- 
tional Convention,  limit  their  active  voting  member- 
ship to  members  of  evangelical  churches.  The  associ- 
ations have  thus  secured  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
churches  and  Christian  people  of  the  land.  Another 
important  work,  not  to  be  overlooked,  is  the  origination 
by  these  societies  of  stringent  legislation  in  the  United 
States  for  the  suppression  of  obscene  literature,  and  the 
continuation  of  those  efforts  by  special  organizations 
for  the  enforcement  of  such  legislation. 

The  building  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  brought  together 
many  men  of  vicious  habits,  who,  in  turn,  contaminated 
those  who  came  in  contact  with  them.  Here  was  a  new 
population  continually  on  the  move,  yet  sadly  needing 
the  assistance  of  such  an  organization  as  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  Each  new  terminus  of 
the  road  became,  for  the  time  being,  a  town,  generally 
of  tents  and  board  shanties;  but  what  was  a  town  to- 
day might  be  a  wilderness  to-morrow,  and  another  spot 
in  the  wilderness  be  chosen  for  the  town.  Churches 
could  not  keep  pace  with  this  onward  march  of  human- 
ity; and  in  July,  1868,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation of  Omaha  organized  a  movement  to  meet  the 


demands  of  this  new  field.  They  sent  out  a  company 
of  Christian  young  men  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  pace 
with  the  march  of  the  employes  and  the  attendant 
means  of  drawing  men  into  temptation.  They  held 
religious  meetings  wherever  they  could  get  a  hearing, 
and  organized  societies  for  the  perpetuation  of  these  be- 
ginnings. After  the  movement  had  been  fairly  started 
by  the  Omaha  association,  and  its  practicability  had 
been  demonstrated,  the  International  Convention  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  took  it  up,  and  ex- 
tended it  to  other  railroads  as  rapidly  as  circumstances 
would  permit.  Efforts  were  made  to  open  rooms  for 
railroad  workmen  at  Erie,  Altoona,  Baltimore,  Jersey 
City,  and  other  important  centres,  but  for  various  rea- 
sons they  met  with  only  partial  success.  In  time  lead- 
ing railroad  men  became  interested  in  these  philan- 
thropic labors  in  behalf  of  their  employes.  Such  men 
as  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Thomas  A.  Scott,  John  W.  Gar- 
rett, Robert  Harris,  J.  H.  Devereux,  and  others  gave  en- 
couragement to  the  movement  in  various  ways.  Some 
of  them  contributed  to  the  support  of  secretaries  named 
by  the  associations,  and  offered  rooms  for  the  holding 
of  meetings.  In  Indianapolis  twelve  railwa}'  compa- 
nies unite  in  supporting  the  association ;  and  in  Chicago 
the  principal  railroad  officials  are  members  of  associa- 
tion committees. 

II.  Present  Operations.  —  There  are  two  prominent 
characteristics  of  these  associations,  which  deserve  no- 
tice :  they  are  associations  of  young  men ;  they  em- 
bod}'  the  j'outhful  enthusiasm  and  energies  of  the 
Church.  What  constitutes  a  young  man,  is  a  problem 
that  has  had  various  solutions.  In  America  a  man  is 
considered  to  have  passed  his  youth  when  he  has 
reached  the  age  of  forty  years.  After  that  he  ceases 
to  be  an  active,  and  becomes  a  counselling,  member.  In 
France  marriage  serves  as  the  dividing  line  between 
the  young  men  and  those  who  have  passed  young  man- 
hood. Young  women,  as  a  rule,  are  not  admitted.  In 
one  or  two  organizations  women  have  been  admitted  to 
equal  or  nearly  equal  privileges  with  men.  This  is  the 
case  in  Brookh'n,  where  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  is  ap- 
parent in  the  activity  and  efficiency  of  the  society.  In 
some  other  cities  women  have  all  the  privileges  of  the 
library  and  reading-room,  and  other  similar  advantages. 
In  Boston  they  have  organized  a  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association.  A  like  association  was  founded  in 
New  York  in  1870,  and  incorporated  in  1873.  It  has 
for  its  object  the  same  ends  as  those  to  which  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  are  directed.  Generally, 
however,  young  women  are  not  admitted  to  these  or- 
ganizations of  young  men,  except  as  spectators  to  cer- 
tain of  the  more  public  meetings. 

The  second  characteristic  of  these  associations  is 
their  undenominational  character.  They  profess  to  be 
simply  Chi-istian  associations.  But  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  limit  the  voting  membership  to  Christian  young 
men,  and  in  time  it  was  deemed  important  to  find  a 
common  basis  of  Christian  belief.  This  was  found  in 
the  evangelical  test  already  mentioned.  There  is  a 
broad  distinction  to  be  noted  in  the  methods  and  opin- 
ions of  the  evangelical  churches  and  the  so-called  liberal 
Christians.  The  incitements  to  sinners  to  lead  a  new 
life,  the  degree  of  zeal  in  exhortation,  and  the  methods 
of  instructing  inquiring  penitents  are  so  widely  differ- 
ent in  the  two  systems  of  belief  that  it  was  considered 
vital  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  to  keep  them  sep- 
arate in  this  field  of  labor.  No  new  creed  was  desired, 
and  none  was  needed ;  a  simple  declaration  of  what  was 
already  in  the  symbols  of  all  evangelical  churches  was 
sufficient  to  unite  the  Christian  young  men  of  America 
into  one  brotherhood  for  aggressive  Christian  work. 
There  is  no  clashing  of  theological  oi)inions,  for  all  have 
imited  under  the  one  banner  of  the  Divine  Christ,  to 
reach  out  and  save  fallen  humanity  from  impending  ruin. 

The  work  of  the  associations  consists  of  prayer-meet- 
ings, Bible  classes,  social  meetings,  educational  classes, 
meetings  in  jails,  hospitals  and  almshouses,  open-air 
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services,  services  of  song,  neighborhood  and  cottage 
prayer-meetings,  and  the  sustaining  of  reading-rooms, 
lectures,  gymnasiums  for  physical  exercise,  and  em- 
ployment bureaus.  The  extent  of  this  work  is  indi- 
cated in  the  statistics  given  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

The  great  work  and  rapid  growth  already  indicated, 
and  still  more  apparent  by  an  examination  of  the  sta- 
tistics, could  not  have  been  secured  by  the  active  efforts 
of  individual  associations.  A  ve^^' common  experience 
is  that  of  a  few  j'oung  men  of  a  village,  who  meet  and 
organize  an  association,  obtain  a  room,  meet  for  a  few 
months,  and  then  disband.  Such  failures  result  from  a 
lack  of  organized  superintendence.  To  counteract  such 
evils,  secretaries  were  employed,  who  were  to  give  their 
time  to  the  work  and  receive  remunerative  salaries.  In 
1870  these  were  11  in  number;  while  in  1880  there 
were  133  secretaries,  with  several  assistants. 

The  system  of  organization  and  mutual  dependence 
of  these  associations  is  best  indicated  by  an  extract 
from  an  article  by  Rev.  George  R.  Crooks,  D.D.,  in 
lJ(trper''s  Weekly  for  April  3,  1880.     He  says : 

"First  are  the  local  organizations,  occupying  hired 
rooms,  or  in  some  instances  their  own  buildiiitrs,  and  em- 
ploying secretaries  to  conduct  the  necess;iry  business. 
Then  follow  the  state  and  i)rovincial  organizations,  com- 
posed of  a  State  or  Canadian  province,  liolding  an  annual 
convention  and  appointing  a  State  committee  to  exercise 
due  oversiglit.  Tiieir  relation  to  the  local  bodies,  how- 
ever, is  purely  advisory;  twelve  of  them  emplov  secre- 
taries. Ascending  higher,  we  have  the  American  Inter- 
national organization,  composed  of  the  associations  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Its  executive  agent  is  an 
International  Committee  of  twenty-live  members,  having 
a  working  quorum  in  New  York  city.  The  committee  is 
a  vigorous  body,  and  has  taken  in  hand  the  fostering  of 
associations  among  college  students,  commercial  travel- 
lers, Germans,  colored  young  men,  and  railroad  men.  At 
the  top  of  all  is  the  International  Central  Committee, 
which  met  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  iu  June,  1S79." 

The  work  accomplished  by  the  American  Interna- 
tional organization  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  associations  of  the  whole  countrv.  In  18G6 
a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  by  the  convention, 
and  located  in  New  York.  This  committee  has  since 
retained  its  headquarters,  with  a  working  quorum,  in 
that  city,  but  has  been  increased  to  twenty-five  mem- 
bers, many  of  whom  reside  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 


try. This  is  the  executive  agent  of  the  International 
Convention.  By  it  the  convention  is  called  to  assemble 
each  year,  and  by  it  the  proceedings  are  afterwards 
published.  Each  year  the  committee  brings  up  a  re- 
port of  its  work,  and  submits  a  plan  for  the  coming 
j'car.  This,  after  due  consideration  and  such  modifica- 
tions as  are  considered  desirable,  is  referred  back  to  the 
committee  for  execution.  In  18fi8  the  convention  au- 
thorized the  employment  of  a  visitor  in  the  West. 
The  field  included  the  states  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  ]\Iich- 
igan,  AVisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Kentuck}^  and  Tennessee.  There  he  has 
continued  to  labor  with  abundant  success.  When  he 
began  his  labors  there  were  less  than  40  associations, 
maintained  at  an  annual  expense  of  $29,000.  Now 
there  are  nearly  300  associations,  expending  annually 
more  than  $100,000.  At  that  time  only  one  general 
secretary'  was  employed,  and  not  one  society  owned  a 
building.  Now  there  are  48  general  secretaries  and 
eight  buildings.  The  eleven  states  all  have  state  or- 
ganizations, and  of  these  six  emploj-  state  secretaries. 

The  requirements  of  the  central  office  had  so  in- 
creased in  1870  that  a  general  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  was  appointed  to  direct  the  corre- 
spondence, visitation,  and  editorial  work.  He  has  since 
been  retained,  and,  owing  to  the  increased  demands  of 
this  department,  an  assistant  has  lately  been  provided. 

The  work  in  the  South  has  developed  wonderfully 
within  a  period  of  ten  years.  In  1870  there  were  be- 
tween Virginia  and  Texas  only  three  associations.  In 
that  year  the  visitors  of  the  committee  began  their 
labors  in  that  section,  and  now  there  are  more  than  150 
associations. 

The  work  among  railroad  men  has  alreadj'  been  re- 
ferred to.  Another  movement,  entirely  independent 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Mission,  was  that  begini  in 
Cleveland,  O.,  in  1872.  In  that  city,  where  about  10,000 
men  are  employed  by  railroad  companies,  meetings  were 
held  to  which  men  of  this  class  only  \vere  invited.  The 
idea  was  taken  up  and  practiced  by  otlier  railroad  cities, 
and,  finally,  the  International  Committee  undertook  the 
general  supervision  of  this  branch.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  1877  a  general  railroad  secretary  has  given  his 
entire  time  to  this  work,  organizing  associations,  lo- 
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Whole  number  of  associatious 
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T(}tal  amuial  expenses 

GeDeral  secretaries 

Number  of  buildings 

Value  of  building;s 

Associations  having  building  funds 

Amount  of  building  funds 

Associations  owning  libraries 

Volumes  in  libraries 

Reading-rooms  kept  open 

Aggregate  average  daily  attendance 

Number  of  state  and  provincial  conventions  held 

Number  of  associatious  represented 

Number  of  delegates  present 

Points  at  which  work  is  done  for  railroad  men 

College  associations  reporting 

German-speaking  associations  reporting 

Associations  providing  situations 

Persons  provided  with  situations 

Associations  conducting  Bible  classes 

Associations  conducting  daily  prayer-meeliugs 

Associations  conducting  weekly  prayer-meetings 

Associations  conducting  meetings  in  jails,  hospitals,  etc. 


eating  secretaries,  visiting  associations,  and  holding  con- 
ventions. There  are  now  more  than  forty  railroad  or- 
ganizations, with  a  membership  of  about  5000. 

In  187-i  the  first  meeting  of  the  National  Bund  of 
German-speaking  Associations  was  held  in  Baltimore. 
A  competent  secretary  was  chosen,  and  the  Internation- 
al Committee  asked  to  sustain  him.  The  work  of  this 
secretary  is  to  visit  German  communities  and  organize 
associations.  The  field  embraces  the  young  men  to  be 
found  among  the  two  millions  of  German-speaking  in- 
habitants in  America. 

The  general  work  among  colleges  was  begun  in  1877, 
when  a  visitor  was  placed  in  the  field.  The  work  has 
yielded  abundant  fruit.  There  are  now  96  associations 
in  colleges,  with  a  total 
membership  of  4268. 

A  secretary  has  been 
sent  to  visit  the  colored 
young  men  of  the  South- 
ern States,  to  organize 
associations,  but  more 
especially  to  instruct 
them  in  right  methods 
of  Christian  endeavor. 

A  great  work  has  been 
undertaken  in  behalf  of 
commercial  travellers. 
A  ticket  has  been  is- 
sued by  the  Interna- 
tional Committee,  which 
entitles  the  holder  to  all 
the  privileges  of  the  as- 
sociations where  he  may 
be  travelling.  A  sec- 
retary for  commercial 
travellers  has  been  ap- 
pointed, and  the  work  of  this  department  receives  his 
attention. 

So  the  work  is  ever  enlarging  and  reaching  out  into 
new  fields.  In  1868  the  committee  expended  in  its 
entire  work  $1390.  Now,  with  the  recent  development 
of  the  work  in  all  its  departments,  !|'22,000  are  required 
annually  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it. 

III.  The  Outlook.— In  its  Statement  of  Work  for  1880, 
the  International  Committee  has  announced  the  follow- 
ing as  its  field  of  labor :  "  60,000  college  students ; 
100,000  commercial  travellers;  500,000  German-speak- 
ing young  men ;  500,000  colored  young  men ;  800,000 
railroad  men ;  the  young  men  in  the  states  west  of 
Ohio ;  the  young  men  at  the  South  ;  the  young  men 
in  Canada;  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of 
North  America."  They  state  that  the  work  "  will  call 
for  the  undivided  effort  of  nine  men ;  the  co-operation, 
for  brief  periods,  of  twenty-five  members  and  forty  cor- 
responding members  of  the  committee  in  every  state 
and  province;  the  visitation  of  more  than  550  places; 
130,000  miles  of  travel  by  these  workers;  distribution 
of  pamphlets  and  documents  relating  to  the  work,  with 
necessary  correspondence.  All  this  can  be  done  with 
so  much  economy  that  $22,000  will  cover  the  total 
cost."  In  America  the  field  is  almost  unlimited,  and 
with  its  present  facilities,  the  International  Executive 
Committee  will  go  on  enlarging  the  work  and  gather- 
ing power  while  there  are  any  young  men  yet  unsaved. 

IV.  jStatistics.^There.have  been  eight  World's  Con- 
ferences held — beginning  with  that  at  Paris  in  1855, 
and  ending  with  that  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1878. 
Twenty-three  American  International  Conventions  have 
been  held— beginning  with  the  one  at  Buffalo  in  1854, 
and  ending  with  the  one  at  Baltimore  in  1879.  There 
were  thirty  State  and  Provincial  conventions  held  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June,  1880.  There  is,  over  and 
above  the  committees  already  referred  to,  an  Interna- 
tional Central  Committee,  appointed  by  the  World's 
Conference  at  Geneva  in  1878.  This  committee  rep- 
resents eight  Christian  countries,  and  has  headquar- 
ters at  Geneva,  where  the  general   secretary  and  one 


half  of  the  members  reside.  In  America  there  are  9  In- 
ternational secretaries,  13  State  secretaries,  111  general 
secretaries,  and  45  assistants  and  other  agents. 

The  following  table  will  intlicate  in  some  degree  the 
wonderful  growth  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations in  this  country.  The  figures,  however,  do  not 
fully  represent  the  facts.  Many  associations  send  in 
no  reports.  Their  membership,  property,  libraries,  and 
work  must  therefore  be  left  out  of  the  account.  Much 
of  the  work,  also,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot 
be  represented  in  statistical  tables.  The  information 
about  this  work  in  foreign  lands  is  meagre,  but  enough 
is  known  to  give  some  idea  of  the  proportions  it  has 
assumed  in  several  countries. 
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Other  Countries. — The  latest  reports  from  the  British 
Isles  show  281  associations.  In  1879  partial  returns  indi- 
cated an  average  membership  of  160  in  England.  Many 
societies  in  Great  Britain  own  the  buildings  in  which  they 
keep  open  reading-rooms,  and  employ  the  same  general 
plans  in  their  work  as  have  already  been  described. 

There  are  in  France  65  associations,  but  the  mem- 
bership is  very  small,  averaging  less  than  20. 

In  Germany  the  statistics  are  more  encouraging. 
There  are  293  associations  in  all,  of  which  173  report 
a  membership  of  8035,  113  have  libraries  aggregating 
20,710  volumes,  170  sustain  educational  classes,  and  173 
conduct  Bible  classes. 

The  total  number  of  associations  in  Holland  is  406; 
but  we  have  no  report  of  membership  or  other  items. 

In  Switzerland  there  are  204  associations,  80  of 
which  report  a  membership  of  1284.  There  are  also 
22  Boys'  Associations.  The  most  of  these  societies 
sustain  prayer-meetings,  Bible  classes,  song  services, 
and  Sunday-schools;  several  have  courses  of  lectures, 
and  a  few  own  libraries.  The  great  majority  of  them 
have  been  organized  within  a  few  years,  and  more  may 
be  expected  in  the  future  than  has  yet  been  done. 

Sweden  has  81  associations,  with  3435  members. 

The  following  additional  associations  in  various 
countries  are  reported: — Italy,  6;  Spain,  8;  Austria,!; 
Belgium,  16;  India,  2;  Syria,  4— the  one  at  Beirut,  or- 
ganized in  1870,  has  60  members,  and  a  library  of  160 
volumes;  the  others  are  at  Damascus,  Jaffa,  and  Naz- 
areth ;  South  Africa,  6;  Japan,  2;  Madagascar,  1; 
Sandwich  Islands,  1. 

There  are  in  the  world,  so  far  as  reported,  2371  as- 
sociations. 

Most  of  the  information  contained  in  this  article  has 
been  obtained  from  documents  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican International  Committee,  especially  a  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associalions  of  the 
United  States,  etc.,  written  by  Richard  C.  Morse,  secre- 
tary of  the  International  Committee  (N.  Y.  1878);  and 
the  Year-book  of  the  International  Committee  for  1880- 
81.     See  also  Harpers  Magazine,  Oct.  1870,  p.  641  sq. 
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Zaau'aim  (Heb.  Tsaana'yim,  tS'l'SSS ;  Sept.  ttXco- 
viKTOiJVTitiv  V.  r.  avairavon'iviov.,  Vulg.  Sennim'),  the 
name  of  a  "  plain"  ( "Jlbx,  elun),  more  accurately  "  the 
oak  by  (3)  Zaannaim,"  a  tree — probably  a  sacred  tree — 
mentioned  as  marking  the  spot  near  which  Heber  the 
Kenite  was  encamped  when  Sisera  took  refuge  in  his 
tent  (Jiidg.  iv,  11).  Its  situation  is  defined  as  "near 
Kedesh,''  i.  e.  Kedesh-Naphtali,  the  name  of  which  still 
lingers  on  the  high  ground  north  of  Safed  and  west  of 
the  lake  of  el-Huleh,  usually  identified  with  the  Waters 
of  JFerom.  The  Targum  gives  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
name  mishur  ciffffanii/a,  "  the  ]3lain  of  the  swamp ;"  and 
in  the  well-known  passage  of  the  Talmud  {Megillah  Je- 
rush.  ch.  i)  which  contains  a  list  of  several  of  the  towns 
of  Galilee  with  their  then  identifications,  the  equivalent 
for  "Elon  (or  Aijalon)  be-Zaannaim"  is  Agniya  hak-hi- 
desk.  Agne  appears  to  signify  a  swamp,  and  can  hard- 
ly refer  to  anything  but  the  marsh  which  borders  the 
lake  of  Huleh  on  the  north  side,  and  which  was  proba- 
bly more  extensive  in  the  time  of  Deborah  than  it  now 
is.  See  Merom.  On  the  other  hand.  Prof.  Stanley  lias 
pointed  out  {Jewish  C/inir/i.  p.  Sii-  Localities,  p.  l[)7) 
how  appropriate  a  situation  for  this  memorable  tree  is 
afforded  by  "a  green  plain  .  .  .  studded  with  massive 
terebinths,"  which  adjoins  on  the  south  the  plain  con- 
taining the  remains  of  Kedesh.  The  whole  of  this  up- 
land country  is  more  or  less  rich  in  terebinths.  One 
such,  larger  than  usual,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Seja?- 
em-Messiah,  is  marked  on  the  map  of  Van  de  Velde  as 
six  miles  N.W.  of  Kedes. — Smith.  The  name  Zaanaim, 
which  appears  to  signify  "  removings"  (as  if  a  camping- 
ground),  has  passed  awaj^ — at  least  no  trace  of  it^has 
yet  been  discovered  (Porter,  Handbook,  p.  444;  Van  de 
Velde,  Travels,  ii,  418).  "From  the  identity  of  significa- 
tion, it  has  been  conjectured  to  be  Bessun,  a  little  east 
of  Tabor.  In  this  plain  the  black  tents  of  the  Bedawin, 
the  modern  Kenites,  maj'  constantly  be  seen"  (Tristram, 
Bible  Places,  p.  278).     See  Zaanannim. 

Za'anan  (Heb.  Tsaandn,  'JN!^;  Sept.  '2ii'vadp; 
Vulg.  in  exitii),  a  place  named  by  Micah  (i,  11)  in  his 
address  to  the  towns  of  the  Shefelah.  This  sentence, 
like  others  of  the  same  passage,  contains  a  play  of  words 
founded  on  the  meaning  (  or  on  a  possible  meaning ) 
of  the  name  Zaanan,  as  derived  from  yatsd,  to  go 
forth :  "  The  inhabitress  of  Tsaanan  came  not  forth." 
Both  Gesenius  and  Flirst,  however,  connect  the  word 
^vith  ',N:j,  making  it  mean  a  place  abounding  with  (or 
fitioT)  Jlochs.  The  division  of  the  passage  shown  in  the 
Sept.  and  A.  V.,  by  which  Zaanan  is  connected  with 
Beth-ezel,  is  now  generally  recognised  as  inaccurate.  It 
is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  Commentary,  "  The 
inhabitant  of  Zaanan  came  not  forth.  The  mourning 
of  Beth-ezel  shall  take  from  you  its  standing."  So  also 
Ewald,  De  Wette,  and  Zunz.  The  place  is  doubtless 
identical  with  Zenan  (q.  v.). 

Za'anan  (Heb.  Tsaanan' , '\'\'S^,  migratory ;  Sept. 
ZovKajX  V.  r.  'lioaKav;  Vulg.  Zanun),  a  Horite  chief- 
tain, second  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Ezer  (Gen. 
xxxvi,  27 ;  1  Chron.  i,  42,  "  Zanan").     B.C.  post  1927. 

Zaanan'nim  {Hch.  Tsaanannim',W^iiS'S;  Sept. 
Btatj'ai'iii  V.  r.  '^terimvi/i;  Vulg.  Saananim),  a  place 
mentioned  onh-  (in  this  form)  in  Josh,  xix,  33,  and  in 
the  Keri  or  margin  of  Judg.  iv,  11 ;  but  usually  thought 
to  be  the  more  correct  form  of  Zaanaim  (q.  v.),  which 
occurs  in  the  text  of  the  latter  passage.  It  appears  to 
be  derived  (if  a  Hebrew  word)  from  a  root  ("1"^,  to  mi- 
grate') signifying  to  load  beasts  as  nomads  do  when  they 
change  their  places  of  residence  (Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p. 


1177).  The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is  incorrect :  "  And 
their  coast  was  from  Heleph.yVo?;?  A  lion  to  Zaanannim." 
Tlje  Hebrew  is  D"^S3S'2a  '(iiSl'i,  and  can  only  signify 
"  from  the  oak  of  (or  "  in")  Zaanannim"  (see  Keil,  ad 
loc;  Reland,  Palmst.  p.  717;  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  On 
Judg.  iv,  11 ;  Porter,  Giant  Cities  of  Bushan,  p.  268). 

Za'bad  (Heb.  Zabad',  13T,  gift ;  Sept.  Zaji't^  v.  r, 
Za/3f7-  or  'Lal^aT,  etc.),  the  name  of  several  Hebrews. 

1.  One  of  David's  warriors,  being  son  of  Nathan  and 
father  of  Ephlal,  in  the  lineage  of  Sheshan's  daughter 
Ahlai  by  the  Egyptian  slave  Jarha  (1  Chron.  ii,  36,  37 ; 
xi,  41).     B.C.  1046. 

2.  An  Ephraimite,  son  of  Tahath  and  father  of  Shu- 
thelah  2  (1  Chron.  vii,  21).    B.C.  post  1875. 

3.  The  regicide,  son  of  an  Ammonitess  named  Shim- 
eath,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Jehozabad,  the  son 
of  a  Moabitess,  slew  king  Joash,  to  whom  they  were 
both  household  officers,  in  his  bed  (2  Kings  xii,  21 ;  2 
Chron.  xxiv,  25,  26).  In  the  first  of  these  texts  he  is 
called  JozACHAK  (q.  v.).  The  sacred  historian  does 
not  appear  to  record  the  mongrel  parentage  of  these 
men  as  suggesting  a  reason  for  their  being  more  easily 
led  to  this  act,  but  as  indicating  the  sense  which  was 
entertained  of  the  enormit)'  of  Joash's  conduct  that  even 
they,  though  servants  to  the  king,  and  though  only  half 
Jews  by  birth,  were  led  to  conspire  against  him  "for  the 
blood  of  the  sons  of  Jehoiada  the  priest."  It  would  seem 
that  their  murderous  act  was  not  abhorred  by  the  peo- 
ple; for  Amaziah,  the  son  of  Joash,  did  not  A'enture  to 
call  them  to  account  till  he  felt  himself  well  established 
on  the  throne,  when  they  were  both  put  to  death  (2 
Kings  xiv,  5,  6 ;  2  Chron.  xxv,  3,  4  ).  Joash  had  be- 
come unpopular  from  his  idolatries  (xxiv,  18),  his  op- 
pression (ver.  22),  and,  above  all,  his  calamities  (ver.  23- 
25).  The  assassins  were  both  put  to  death  by  Amaziah, 
but  their  children  were  spared  in  obedience  to  the  law 
of  Moses  (Dent,  xxiv,  16).  The  coincidence  between 
the  names  Zechariah  and  Jozachar  is  remarkable. 

4.  5,  6.  Three  Israelites,  "  sons"  respectively  of  Zattu 
(Ezra,  X,  27),  Hashura  (x,  33),  and  Nebo  (x,  43),  who 
divorced  their  Gentile  wives,  married  after  the  return 
from  Babylon.     B.C.  458. 

Zabadae'an  (ZaiiaCaloQ),  the  designation  of  an 
Arab  tribe  who  were  attacked  and  spoiled  by  Jonathan, 
on  his  way  back  to  Damascus  from  his  fruitless  pursuit 
of  the  army  of  Demetrius  (1  INlacc.  xii,  31).  Josephus 
calls  them  A'abatceans  {Ant.  xiii,  5,  10),  but  he  is  evi- 
dently in  error.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  them. 
Ewald  (Gesch.  iv,  382)  finds  a  trace  of  their  name  in 
that  of  the  place  Zabda  given  by  Robinson  in  his  lists; 
but  this  is  too  far  south,  between  the  Yarmuk  and  the 
Zerka.  Michaelis  suggests  the  Arab  tribe  Zobeideh ; 
but  they  do  not  appear  in  the  necessary  locality.  Jona- 
than had  pursued  the  enem}''s  army  as  far  as  the  river 
Elentherus  (Nahr  el-Kebir),  and  was  on  his  march  back 
to  Damascus  when  he  attacked  and  plundered  the  Zah- 
ada'ans.  We  must  look  for  them,  therefore,  somewhere 
to  the  north-west  of  Damascus.  Accordingly,  on  the 
road  from  Damascus  to  Baalbek,  at  a  distance  of  eight 
and  two-third  hours  (twenty-six  miles)  from  the  former 
pliice,  is  the  village  of  Zebddmj,  standing  at  the  upper 
end  of  a  plain  of  the  same  name,  which  is  the  very 
centre  of  Antilibanus.  The  name  is  possibly  a  relic 
of  the  ancient  tribe  of  the  Zabadieans.  According 
to  Burckhardt  {Syria,  p.  3),  the  plain  "  is  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  breadth  and  three  hours  in 
length;  it  is  called  Ard  Zebdeni,  or  the  district  of  Zeb- 
deni ;  it  is  watered  by  the  Barrada,  one  of  whose  sources 
is  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  by  the  rivulet  called  Moiet 
Zebdeni,  whose  source  is  in  the  mountain  behind  the 
village  of  the  same  name."     The  plain  is  "  limited  on 
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one  side  by  the  eastern  part  of  the  Antilibanus,  called 
here  Jebel  Zebdenl.  The  village  is  of  considerable 
size,  containing  nearly  3000  inhabitants,  who  breed  cat- 
tle and  the  silkworm,  and  have  some  dyeing-houses" 
{ibid.).  Not  far  from  Zebdany,  on  the  western  slopes 
of  Antilibanus,  is  another  village  called  Ke/r  Zebad, 
which  again  seems  to  point  to  this  as  the  district  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Zabadaeans.— Smith. 

Zabadai'as  (ZajSaSaiag),  the  Greek  form  (1  Esdr. 
ix,  35)  of  the  Ueb.  name  (Ezra  x,  43)  Zabad  (q.  v.). 

Zab'bai  (  Heb.  Zabbay',  "^3]  [prob.  an  error  for 
"^ST,  Zakkay'];  Sept,  Za(3ov;  Vulg.  Zahbai  and 
Zacka'i),  the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  The  father  of  Baruch,  which  latter  repaired  part 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  iii, 
^0).  B.C.  ante  446.  He  is  perhaps  the  same  with 
Zaccai  (q.  V.)  of  Ezra  ii,  9. 

2.  A  descendant  of  Bebai,  who  divorced  his  Gentile 
wife  married  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  28). 
B.C.  458. 

Zab'bud  (Heb.  Zahbud',  1*!3T  [prob.  an  error  for 
"|!l3t,  Zakhh;  as  in  the  marg.] ;  Sept.  ZafiovS),  a  "son" 
of  Bigvai  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezra 
viii,  14).     B.C.  459.     See  Zaccuii. 

Zabdae'us  (Z«/3^«rog),  the  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  ix, 
21)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  x,  20)  Zebadiah  (q.  v.). 

Zab'di  (Heb.  Zabdi',  1^2],  my  gift;  Sept.  Za/35/, 
TjU^P'i,  Zanjipi,  etc.;  Vulg.  Zabdi,  Zabdias),  the  name 
of  several  Hebrews. 

1.  Son  of  Zerah  and  father  of  Carmi  the  son  of  Achan 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh,  vii,  1,  17,  18).  B.C.  ante 
1618. 

2.  Third  named  of  the  nine  sons  of  Shimhi  (Shiraei) 
the  Benjamite  (1  Chron.  viii,  19).     B.C.  cir.  1612. 

3.  A  Shiphmite  ( i.  e.  inhabitant  of  Shepham  ),  Da- 
vid's commissary  of  vineyards  and  wine-cellars  (1  Chron. 
xxvii,  27).     B.C.  1043. 

4.  An  Asaphite,  father  of  Micha  and  grandfather  of 
Mattaniah  (Neh.  xi,  17) ;  elsewhere  called  Zaccur  (xii, 
35)  and  Zichki  (1  Chron.  ix,  15).     B.C.  ante  446. 

Zab'diel  (Heb.  ZabdieV,  hv^'^'^'21,  gift  of  God),  the 
name  of  three  Jews  mentioned  in  the  Old  Test,  and 
Apocrj'pha. 

1.  (Sept.  Za(iSu]\.)  The  father  of  Jashobeam,  the 
chief  of  David's  warriors  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  2).  B.C.  ante 
1046. 

2.  (Sept.  Zoj^pt?jX  v.  r.  Badir]\.)  Son  of  Haggedolim 
("one  of  the  great  men")  and  overseer  of  128  of  the  cap- 
tives returned  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi,  14).     B.C.  459. 

3.  (Sept.  Za/3(i((/X;  Josephus,  Za/3?jAoc;  Vidg.  Z«6- 
diel.)  An  Arabian  chieftain  who  put  Alexander  Balas 
to  death  (1  Mace,  xi,  17 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  4, 8).  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  Balas  was  murdered  by  two  of  the 
officers  who  accompanied  him  (Miiller,  Fragm.  Hist,  ii, 
16).— Smith. 

Zabriskie,  John  Lansing,  a  venerated  clergyman 
of  the  Keformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  America,  was  born 
in  1779  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lege in  1797,  studied  theology  under  Dr.  Theodoric 
Romeyn,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Classis  of  Albany  in 
1800.  His  first  settlement  was  in  the  united  churches 
of  Greenbush  and  Wynantskill,  near  Albany,  in  1800- 
11.  In  the  latter  year  he  removed  to  Hillsborough  (or 
Millstone),  near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  where  he  minis- 
tered until  his  death,  in  1850.  His  pulpit  and  paro- 
chial labors  were  said  to  be  greater  than  those  of  any 
other  minister  of  the  region.  He  was  a  judicious,  sen- 
sible, wise  man  ;  an  excellent  "  old-fashioned"  preacher; 
evangelical,  earnest,  and  practical ;  a  father  to  his  peo- 
ple, and  venerated  by  the  ministry.  His  career  was 
quietly  useful,  his  character  unspotted  by  the  world, 
and  his  memory  is  cherished  among  the  godly  people 
of  his  large  and  important  charge,  upon  whom  he  left 


the  permanent  stamp  of  his  faithful  teachings.  He 
was  in  person  short  and  stout,  with  a  large  head  and 
face,  genial  in  expression,  and  easy  in  his  manners. 
With  all  his  habitual  gravity  and  ])rofessional  air,  at 
times  "  in  his  social  intercourse  he  would  astonish  and 
excite  you  by  his  wit,  his  sarcasm,  and  even  drollery." 
His  talents  were  good,  and  his  attainments  in  the  old 
theology  were  respectable.  He  knew  the  Gospel,  and 
felt  it  and  preached  it  with  clearness,  zeal,  and  often 
with  great  power  of  immediate  impression.  See  Cor- 
win,  Manual  of  the  Ref  Church  in  America,  p.  277,  278. 
(W.  J.  K.  T.) 

Za'bud  (Heb.  Zabud',  ^^"^1, given;  Sept.  Za^ovSi 
V.  r.  Zafi^ovB),  son  of  Nathan  the  prophet  (1  Kings  iv, 
5).  B.C.  1012.  He  is  described  as  a  priest  (A.  V.  "  prin- 
cipal officer"),  and  as  holding  at  the  court  of  Solomon 
the  confidential  post  of  "  king's  friend,"  which  had  been 
occupied  by  Hushai  the  Archite  during  the  reign  of  Da- 
vid (2  Sara.  XV,  37 ;  xvi,  16 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  33).  This 
position,  if  it  were  an  official  one,  was  evidently  distinct 
from  that  of  counsellor,  occupied  by  Ahithophel  under 
David,  and  had  more  of  the  character  of  private  friend- 
ship about  it,  for  Absalom  conversely  calls  David  the 
"  friend"  of  Hushai  (2  Sam.  xvi,  17).  Azariah,  another 
son  of  Nathan,  was  "  over  all  the  (household)  officers" 
of  king  Solomon ;  and  their  advancement  may  doubtless 
be  ascribed  not  only  to  the  young  king's  respect  for  the 
venerable  prophet,  who  had  been  his  instructor,  but  to 
the  friendship  he  had  contracted  with  his  sons  during 
the  course  of  education.  The  office,  or  rather  honor,  of 
"  friend  of  the  king"  we  find  in  all  the  despotic  govern- 
ments of  the  East.  It  gives  high  power,  without  the 
public  responsibility  which  the  holding  of  a  regular  of- 
fice in  the  State  necessarily  imposes.  It  implies  the 
possession  of  the  utmost  confidence  of,  and  familiar 
intercourse  with,  the  monarch,  to  whose  person  "  the 
friend"  lit  all  times  has  access,  and  whose  influence  is 
therefore  often  far  greater,  even  in  matters  of  state,  than 
that  of  the  recognised  ministers  of  government.  In  the 
Vat.  MS.  of  the  Sept.  the  word  "  priest"  is  omitted,  and 
in  the  Arabic  of  the  London  Polyglot  it  is  referred  to 
Nathan.  The  Peshito-Syriac  and  several  Hebrew  MSS. 
for  "  Zabud"  read  "  Zaccur."  The  same  occurs  in  the 
case  of  Zabbud. — Kitto ;  Smith. 

Zab'ulon  (Za^ovXoJv),  the  Greek  form  (Matt,  iv, 
13, 15 ;  Rev.  vii,  8)  of  the  Heb.  name  Zebulun  (q.  v.). 

Zac'cai  (Heb.  Zall-ay',  ''^1,]mre;  Sept.  ZaKxai 
v.  r.  ZaKxoii),  the  ancestor  of  760  of  the  Israelites  who 
returned  from  Babylon  (Ezra  ii,  9;  Neh.  vii,  14).  B.C. 
ante  536.     See  also  Zabbai  ;  Zacch.eus. 

Zacchae'us  (ZoKxaloc,  for  the  Heb.  Zaccai  [q.  v.]), 
the  name  of  two  Jews,  mentioned  the  one  in  the  Apocry- 
pha, and  the  other  in  the  New  Test. 

1.  An  officer  of  Judas  Maccabteus  left  with  two  oth- 
ers to  besiege  the  citadel  of  Zion  (2  Mace,  x,  19).  Gro- 
tius,  from  a  mistaken  reference  to  1  Mace,  v,  56,  wishes 
to  read  Kal  rbv  tov  Zaxap'iov. 

2.  The  name  of  a  tax-collector  near  Jericho,  who, 
being  short  in  stature,  climbed  up  into  a  sycamore- 
tree,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sight  of  Jesus  as  he  passed 
through  that  place.  Luke  only  has  related  the  inci- 
dent (xix,  1-10).  Zacchanis  was  a  .Jew,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  his  name  and  from  the  fact  that  the  Sav- 
iour speaks  of  him  expressly  as  "a  son  of  Abraham" 
(vwQ  'A^parifi).  So  the  latter  expression  should  be 
understood,  and  not  in  a  spiritual  sense;  for  it  was  ev- 
idently meant  to  assert  that  he  was  one  of  the  chosen 
race,  notwithstanding  the  prejudice  of  some  of  his  coun- 
trymen that  his  office  under  the  Roman  government 
made  him  an  alien  and  outcast  from  the  privileges  of 
the  Israelite.  The  term  which  designates  this  office 
(apXiTeXwvijg)  is  unusual,  but  descril)es  him,  no  doubt, 
as  the  superintendent  of  customs  or  tribute  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Jericho,  where  he  lived,  as  one  having  a  com- 
mission from  his  Roman  principal  (nianceps,publicanus) 
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to  collect  the  imposts  levied  on  the  Jews  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  who  in  the  execution  of  that  trust  employed 
suballorns  (the  ordinary  riXuiuai),  who  were  accounta- 
ble to  him,  as  he  in  turn  was  accountable  to  his  superi- 
or, whether  he  resided  at  Home,  as  was  more  commonly 
the  case,  or  in  the  province  itself.  See  Publican.  The 
ollice  must  have  been  a  lucrative  one  in  such  a  region, 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  Zacchaius  is  mentioned  by 
the  evangelist  as  a  ricii  man  (oi'toc  Uv  nXovcnoc)- 
Joscphus  states  (Ant.xvA,'!)  that  the  palm-groves  of 
Jericho  and  its  gardens  of  balsam  were  given  as  a  source 
of  revenue  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra,  anti,  on  account  of 
their  value,  were  afterwards  redeemed  by  Herod  the 
Great  for  his  own  benefit.  The  sj'caraore-tree  is  no 
longer  found  in  that  neighborhood  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res. 
i,  559) ;  but  no  one  should  be  surprised  at  this,  since 
"even  the  solitary  relic  of  the  palm-forest,  seen  as  late 
as  1838" — which  existed  near  Jericho,  has  now  disap- 
peared (Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pal.  p.  307).  The  eager- 
ness of  Zacch;eus  to  behold  Jesus  indicates  a  deeper 
interest  than  that  of  mere  curiosity.  He  must  have 
had  some  knowledge,  by  report  at  least,  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  as  well  as  of  his  wonder-working  power, 
and  could  thus  have  i)een  awakened  to  some  just  relig- 
ious feeling,  which  would  make  him  the  more  anxious 
to  see  the  announcer  of  the  good  tidings,  so  important 
to  men  as  sinners.  The  readiness  of  Christ  to  take  up 
his  abode  with  him,  and  his  declaration  that  "salva- 
tion"' had  that  day  come  to  the  house  of  his  entertain- 
er, prove  sufficiently  that  "  He  who  knows  what  is  in 
man"  perceived  in  him  a  religious  susceptibility  which 
fitted  him  to  be  the  recipient  of  spiritual  blessings. 
Reflection  upon  his  conduct  on  the  part  of  Zacchseus 
himself  appears  to  have  revealed  to  him  deficiencies 
which  disturbed  his  conscience,  and  he  was  ready,  on 
being  instructed  more  fully  in  regard  to  the  way  of 
life,  to  engage  to  "restore  fourfold"  for  the  illegal  ex- 
actions of  which  he  would  not  venture  to  deny  (et 
rii'fif,"  "  i'TVKO(pavTt]aa)  that  he  might  have  been 
guilty.  At  all  events,  he  had  not  lived  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  overcome  the  prejudice  which  the  Jews  en- 
tertained against  individuals  of  his  class,  and  their  cen- 
sure fell  on  him  as  well  as  on  Christ  when  they  de- 
clared that  the  latter  had  not  scorned  to  avail  himself 
of  the  hospitality  of  "  a  man  that  was  a  sinner."  The 
Saviour  spent  the  night  probably  {/.ininii,  ver.  .5,  and 
KaraXvaai,  ver.  7,  are  the  terms  used)  in  the  house  of 
Zacchanis,  and  the  next  day  pursued  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  He  was  in  the  caravan  from  Galilee,  which 
was  going  up  thither  to  keep  the  Passover.  The  en- 
tire scene  is  well  illustrated  by  Oosterzee  (Lange,  Bibel- 
werl\  iii,  285). 

We  read  in  the  Rabbinic  writings  also  of  a  Zacchre- 
us  who  lived  at  Jericho  at  this  same  period,  well  known 
on  his  own  account,  and  especially  as  tlie  father  of  the 
celebrated  rabbi  Jochanan  ben  -  Zachai  ( see  Sepp, 
Leben  Jesii,  iii,  166).  This  person  may  have  been  re- 
lated to  the  Zacchajus  named  in  the  sacred  narrative. 
The  family  of  the  Zacchtei  was  an  ancient  one,  as  well 
as  very  numerous.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  books 
of  Ezra  (ii,  9)  and  Nehemiah  (vii,  14)  as  among  those 
who  returned  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  under 
Zerubbabel,  when  their  number  amounted  to  seven 
hundred  and  sixty.— Smith.  For  the  modern  traditions 
respecting  Zaccha;us's  house,  see  Robinson  {Bibl.  Res.  ii, 
543  ).  According  to  ecclesiastical  tradition,  Zacchajus 
eventually  became  bishop  of  Cajsarea  in  Palestine 
(Const.  Nat.  Apost.  vii,  46;  comp.  Clement,  Recoc/n.  iii, 
65  sq.).  See  SUncmbcrg,  Zacchans  llliisirnhis,  in  the 
Symbol.  Duisb. ;  Kresse,  I)e  Sycamoro  Zacchcei  (  Lips. 
1694);  Crossman,  Hist,  of  Zaccheeus  ( Lond.  1854); 
and  the  literature  referred  to  bj'  Darling,  Cyclop.  Biblioy. 
col.  1031,  1032.     See  Jesus  Chuist, 

Zac'cur  (Heb.  Zakkur',  "I^IST,  mindful;  Sept.  Zo/c- 
Xoi'p  V.  r,  ZaKovp  or  ZaK;^Wjo),  the  name  of  several  He- 
brews. 


1.  A  Simeonite,  son  of  Hamuel  and  father  of  the 
Shimei  whose  posterity  became  nimierous  (1  Chron.  iv, 
20,  A.  V.  "  Zacchur").     B.C.  considerably  ante  1012. 

2.  The  fiither  of  Shimea,  which  latter  was  the  Reu- 
benite  "  sjjy"  sent  out  to  explore  Canaan  the  second  time 
(Numb,  xiii,  4).     B.C.  ante  1618. 

3.  A  Levite,  third  named  of  the  four  "  sons  of  INIerari 
by  Jaaziah"  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  27).     B.C.  1043. 

4.  First  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Asaph  as  Levitical 
musicians  in  the  arrangement  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxv, 
2,  10;  Neh.  xii,35).     B.C.  1043. 

5.  Son  of  Imri  and  builder  of  part  of  the  wall  of  Je- 
rusalem under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii,  2).     B.C.  44(;. 

6.  Son  of  Mattaniah  and  father  of  the  Hanan  whom 
Nehemiah  appointed  to  distribute  the  treasures  (Neh. 
xiii,  13).     B.C.  ante  410. 

7.  A  Levite  who  signed  the  sacred  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  12).     B.C.  410. 

Zachaiia,  Gotthilf  Traugott,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Tauchardt,  in  Thuringia,  in  1729,  and 
studied  at  Kiinigsberg  and  Halle,  being  the  pupil,  asso- 
ciate, and  amanuensis  in  the  latter  place  of  the  learn- 
ed Baumgarten.  He  was  called  in  1760  to  the  newly 
founded  University  of  Blitzow,  in  1765  to  Giittingen, 
and  in  1775  to  Kiel,  where  he  died  two  j'ears  afterwards. 
His  reputation  as  a  scholar  rests  principally  upon  the 
Bihlische  Theolof/ie,  oder  Untersuchung  des  Gnmdes  der 
vornehmsten  bihlischen  Lehren  (  1771-75,  4  pts.,  3  sec- 
tions, will}  Suppl.  by  Volborth  [1786]).  The  work  oc- 
cupied the  snpranaturalistic  ground  held  by  Baumgar- 
ten, professing  a  belief  in  revelation  and  miracles,  but 
applying  the  historico-critical  method  of  interpretation 
to  the  proofs  deduced  from  Scripture,  and  either  elimi- 
nating them  altogether  or  depriving  them  of  any  con- 
siderable force.  The  end  of  the  divine  economy  of 
redemption  is  represented  as  being  the  blessedness 
which  Christ  will  bestow,  which  consists  in  the  fruits 
of  his  atonement.  The  necessitj'  for  an  atonement 
is,  however,  said  to  conflict  with  the  idea  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  divine  will.  A  progressive  econoni)-  of 
grace  is  spoken  of,  but  is  shown  in  its  outward  mani- 
festations in  the  mere  enumeration  of  histdrical  events 
oidy.  It  is  said  to  have  been  God's  first  design  to  es- 
tablish faith  in  the  true  God,  and  to  reveal  nothing  re- 
specting Christ  until  the  truth  respecting  God  should 
have  been  sufficiently  impressed  on  the  minds  of  men. 
The  work  evidentlj'  does  not  deserve  the  encomiums 
bestowed  on  it  by  Nitzsch,  Schenkel,  etc.  Zachariii 
published,  besides,  paraphrastic  expositions  of  the  epis- 
tles to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesians, 
Colossians,  Thessalonians,  Hebrews,  etc.,  which  were  fa- 
vorably received  and  repeatedl\'  published.  See  Thiess, 
Gelehrtengesch.  der  Universitdt  Kiel,  pt.  ii :  Diiring,  Die 
qelehrten  Theoloyen  Deutschlands,  pt.  iv;  Schenkel,  in 
'stud.  II.  Krit.  {Aufjabe  der  Bibl.  TheoL),  1852,  No.  1; 
Herzog,  Real-Encykloj).  s.  v. 

Zachari'ah  («,  2  Kings  xiv,  29;  xv,  8,  11 ;  b,2 
Kings  xviii,  2).     See  Zechakiah. 

Zachari'as  (Zfl^opiof ),  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Heb.  name  Zechariah ;  applied  to  several  men  in  the 
Apocrypha  and  New  Test.,  besides  those  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Test. :  the  priest  in  Josiah's  reign  (1  Esdr.  i,  8), 
the  lesser  prophet  (  vi,  1  ;  vii,  3),  the  adviser  of  Ezra 
(viii,  44;  comp.  Ezra  viii,  16),  the  "son"  of  Pha- 
rosh  (1  Esdr.  viii,  30  ;  comp.  Ezra  viii,  3).  the  "son"  of 
Bebai  (1  Esdr.  viii,  37  ;  comp.  Ezra  viii,  11),  a  "son"  of 
Elam  (1  Esdr.  ix,  27  ;  comp.  Ezra  x,  26),  and  one  (1  Esdr. 
i,  15)  who  is  properly  called  Heman  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  15), 
and  another  C^apmnc.  1  Esdr.  v,  8)  properly  called  Aza- 
riah,  or  Svraiah  (Ezra  ii,  2 ;  Neh.  vii,  7). 

1.  Son  of  Barachias,  who,  our  Lord  says,  was  slain  by 
the  Jews  between  the  altar  and  the  Temple  (Matt,  xxiii, 
35;  Luke  xi,  51).  There  has  been  much  dispute  who 
this  Zacharias  was.  There  is  no  reason  to  identify  him 
with  the  Zechariah  son  of  Jeberecbiah  mentioned  in  Isa. 
viii,  2.    It  is  singular  that  Josephus  (  War,  iv,  5,  4)  men- 
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tions  another  Zacharias,  son  of  Baruch,  who  was  slaiaby 
the  Jews  in  the  Temple  shortly  before  the  last  siege  of 
Jerusalem  began  ( see  Whiston's  note,  (id  loc.  ).  From 
the  time  of  Origen,  who  relates  that  the  father  of  John 
the  Baptist  was  killed  in  the  Temple,  many  of  the  Greek 
fathers  have  maintained  that  this  is  the  person  to  whom 
our  Lord  refers.  The  name  of  the  father  of  Zacharias 
not  being  mentioned  by  Luke,  some  unwarrantably 
suppose  that  the  name  of  Barachias  crept  into  the  text 
of  Matthew  from  a  marginal  gloss,  a  confusion  hav- 
ing been  made  between  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Jehoiada, 
and  Zacharias  the  prophet,  the  son  of  Barachias  (Bere- 
chiah).  There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  allu- 
sion is  to  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada  (2  Chron.  xxiv, 
20,  21).  As  the  book  of  Chronicles— in  which  the  mur- 
der of  this  Zechariah  occurs — closes  the  Hebrew  canon, 
this  assassination  was  the  last  of  the  murders  of  righte- 
ous men  recorded  in  the  Bible,  just  as  that  of  Abel  was 
the  first  (see  Renan,  I'ie  (ie  Jesus,  p.353).     See  Zecha- 

UIAH. 

2.  Father  of  Joseph,  a  leader  in  the  first  campaign  of 
the  Maccabffian  war  (1  Mace,  v,  18,  5()-G2). 

3.  Father  of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  i,  5,  etc.).  B.C. 
ante  8. 

Zacharias,  pope  from  A.D.  741  to  752.  He  induced 
the  Lombard  king  Luitprand  to  restore  the  cities  taken 
from  Rome  in  739,  to  conclude  a  truce  for  twenty  years, 
and  subsequently  to  desist  from  the  siege  of  Ravenna 
and  restore  all  the  territory  taken  from  the  exarchate. 
He  was  equally  successful  in  influencing  Luitprand's 
successor,  Rachis,  as  respects  the  interruption  of  his  con- 
quests, and  even  received  that  monarch  and  his  queen 
and  daughter  into  the  number  of  his  clergy  (749)  after 
their  abdication  of  the  throne.  He  also  consecrated  Car- 
loman  to  the  clerical  office  (747).  He  advised  the  By- 
zantine emperor  Copronymus  to  replace  the  images  in 
the  churches.  Boniface,  the  apostle  to  the  Germans, 
found  in  Zacharias  an  energetic  and  able  manager  of  the 
interests  of  Rome,  and  became  his  agent  in  the  elevation 
of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty.  Zacharias  held  a  synod 
in  743  at  which  fifty-nine  bishops  were  present,  and 
which  dealt  with  questions  of  discipline.  He  translated 
the  Dialogues  of  Gregory  the  Great  into  Greek,  and  pur- 
chased the  liberty  of  many  slaves  destined  by  the  Ve- 
netians for  Africa.  See  Jaffe,  Rer/esta  Pontijician ;  Migne, 
Patro/orjie,  tom.  89;  Wiirtwein  and  (iiles,  collections  of 
Boniface's  letters,  St.  Bonif.  Opera  (Lond.  1845),  vol.  i ; 
Herzog,  Reul-Encyklop.  s  v. 

Zacharias,  Daniel,  D.D.,  an  esteemed  minister  of 
the  (ierman  Reformed  Church,  was  born  in  Washington 
County,  Md.,  in  1806.  He  united  with  the  Church  un- 
der the  Rev.  James  Ross  Reily,  and  soon  afterwards  com- 
menced his  classical  studies,  preparatory  to  the  ministry, 
at  the  Hagerstown  Academy,  and  finished  the  same  in 
Canonsburg,  Pa.  Subsequently  he  entered  the  Semi- 
nary of  the  Reformed  Church,  then  located  in  Carlisle, 
where  he  completed  his  theological  course  under  the 
Rev.  Lewis  Mayer,  D.D.  He  was  licensed  and  ordained 
in  1828,  and  located  in  York  County.  In  1830  he  took 
charge  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Harrisburg,  where  he 
continued  to  labor  until  1835,  when  he  removed  to  Fred- 
erick City,  Md.  Here  he  labored  with  great  acceptance 
and  success  to  the  close  of  his  long  and  useful  life.  He 
died  March  31,  1873.  Dr.  Zacharias  was  a  man  of  supe- 
rior natural  endowments,  high  culture,  amiable  dispo- 
sition, and  more  than  ordinary  pulpit  abilities.  "Few 
men  have  been  so  loved  by  their  congregations,  or  have 
so  grown  into  the  affections  of  the  communitj'  in  which 
they  lived."  As  a  public  speaker  he  was  greatly  ad- 
mired, and  universally  esteemed  as  a  most  excellent 
pastor,  genial  companion,  and  trusty  friend.  He  was 
chosen  president  of  the  District  Synod  in  1835,  and  of 
the  General  Synod  in  1866.  He  aided  materially  in 
compiling  the  hymn-book  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
also  in  getting  up  its  present  Order  of  Worship,  See 
Ref.  Church  Mess.  April  9.  1873.  (D.Y.  H.) 
X.-X  X  X 


Zach'ary  (Zach<irttis\  a  mode  of  Anglicizing  (2 
Esdr.  i,  lOj  the  name  of  the  prophet  Zechariah. 

Za'cher  ( lleb.  Zc'ker,  "151,  in  pause  Za'ker,  ^3T, 
meinorud ;  Sept.  7ja\ol)f)  v.  r.  'AuK'j^oiifi),  last  named  of 
the  eight  sons  of  Jehiel  the  founder  of  Gibcon,  by  his  wife 
Maacliah  (1  Chron.  viii,  31) ;  elsewhere  (ix,  37)  called 
Zechariah  (q.  v.). 

Za'dok  (Heb.  Tsndok',  pllli,  i-ir/hteoiis ;  Sept.  Zn- 
CwK  V.  r.  'S.aOCovK,  'EaCioK,  etc.;  Josephus  So^wicof,  Anf. 
vii,  2,  2,  etc. ),  the  name  of  several  Hebrews,  and  one 
that  also  appears  occasionally  in  the  post-Biblical  his- 
tory. The  associate  of  Judah  the  Gaulonite,  the  well- 
known  leader  of  the  agitation  against  the  census  of 
Quirinus,  was  a  certain  Pharisee  named  Zadok  (Jose- 
phus, .4  nf.  xviii,  1, 1),  and  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees  (q.  v.) 
is  reputed  to  have  derived  both  its  name  and  origin  from 
a  person  of  the  same  name,  a  disciple  of  Antigonus  of 
Soho.  (See  Lightfoot,  IJebr.  and  Talin.  Kxerc.  on  Matt, 
iii,  8 ;  Renan,  Vie  de  Jesus,  p.  216.)  A  "  Sadoc"  (SladwK) 
finally  occurs  in  our  Saviour's  genealogy  (Matt,  i,  14). 
It  is,  moreover,  worth  noticing  that  the  New-Test,  name 
Justus  (Acts  i,  23;  xviii,  7;  Col.  iv,  11)  is  the  literal 
translation  of  Zadok.  Zedekiah,  Jehozadak,  may  like- 
wise be  compared. 

1.  Son  of  Ahitub,  and  one  of  the  two  chief  priests  in 
the  time  of  David,  Abiathar  (q.  v.)  being  the  other. 
B.C.  1023.  Zadok  was  of  the  house  of  Eleazar  the  son 
of  Aaron  (1  Chron.  xxiv,.3).  Thefirst  mention  of  him  isin 

1  Chron.  xii,  28.  where  we  are  told  that  he  joined  David 
at  Hebron,  after  Saul's  death,  with  twenty-two  captains 
of  his  father's  house,  and  apparently  with  nine  hundred 
men  (4600-3700,  ver,  26,  27).  Up  "to  this  time,  it  may 
be  concluded,  he  had  adhered  to  the  house  of  Saul.  But 
henceforth  his  fidelity  to  David  was  inviolable.  When 
Absalom  revolted,  and  David  fled  from  Jerusalem.  Za- 
dok and  all  the  Levites  bearing  the  ark  accompanied 
him,  and  it  was  only  at  the  king's  express  command 
that  they  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  became  the  me- 
dium of  communication  between  the  king  and  Hushai 
the  Archite  (2  Sam.  xv,  xvii).  When  Absalom  was 
dead,  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  the  persons  who  per- 
suaded the  elders  of  Judah  to  invite  David  to  return 
(xix,  11).  When  Adonijah,  in  David's  old  age,  set 
up  for  king,  and  had  persuaded  Joab  and  Abiathar 
the  priest  to  join  his  party,  Zadok  was  unmoved,  and 
was  employed  by  David  to  anoint  Solomon  to  be  king 
in  his  room  (1  Kings  i ).  For  this  fidelity  he  was 
rewarded  by  Solomon,  who  "  thrust  out  Abiathar  from 
being  priest  unto  the  Lord,"  and  "  put  in  Zadok  the 
priest"  in  his  room  (ii,  27,  35).  From  this  time,  how- 
ever, we  hear  little  of  him.  It  is  said  in  general  terms, 
in  the  enumeration  of  Solomon's  officers  of  state,  that 
Zadok  was  the  priest  (iv,  4;  1  Chron.  xxix,  22),  but  no 
single  act  of  his  is  mentioned.  Even  in  the  detailed 
account  of  the  building  and  dedication  of  Solomon's 
Temple  his  name  does  not  occur,  though  Josephus  says 
that  "Sadoc  the  high-priest  was  the  first  high-priest 
of  the  Temple  which  Solomon  built"  (Ant.  x,  8,  6).     In 

2  Sam.  XV,  27  Zadok  is  named  a  seer;  but  we  have  no 
further  or  more  particular  information  as  to  the  revela- 
tions which  were  granted  to  him.     See  Priest. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  the  high-priest- 
hood passed  out  of  the  line  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of 
Eleazar,  who  was  the  elder  son  of  Aaron,  into  the  line 
of  Eli,  who  was  descended  from  Ithamar,  Aaron's  young- 
er son ;  but  we  do  know  the  doom  pronounced  by  Jeho- 
vah, that  the  unworthy  house  of  Eli  should  be  dispos- 
sessed. No  doubt  much  confusion  had  ensued  upon 
the  death  of  Eli's  two  sons,  and  the  capture  of  the  ark 
by  the  Philistines;  of  this  we  have  abundant  evidence: 
(i)  in  the  unsettled  position  of  the  tabernacle,  till  we 
find  David  honoring  .it  at  Gibeon ;  (2)  in  the  want  of 
interest  in  the  ark,  till  he  brought  it  up  to  Mount  Zion  ; 
and  (3)  in  the  absence  of  any  fixed  centre  of  worship, 
so  that  Samuel  sacrificed  in  different  places,  according 
to  the  irregular  manner  of  that  period  of  transition  in 
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which  he  presided.  Saul  apparently  attempted  to  ex- 
tirpate the  high-priestly  house  of  Eli,  on  accoinit  of 
what  lie  reckoned  the  treason  of  Abinielech  (1  Sam. 
xxii,  17-23),  so  that  only  his  son  Abiatliar  esca|)ed; 
and  the  following  chapter  narrates  how  this  young  man 
came  to  David,  carrying  with  liim  the  higli- priest's 
ephod,  and  how  Jehovah  acknowledged  him  as  the  true 
high-priest,  inquiring  of  God,  on  behalf  of  that  fugitive, 
who  was  the  true  king  of  Israel.  The  only  conjecture 
we  feel  disposed  to  make  is  that  king  Saul  may  at  this 
time  have  declared  that  Abiathar  was  an  outlaw,  who 
had  forfeited  the  high-priesthood,  and  may  have  de- 
clared tliat  the  otfice  reverted  to  the  liouse  of  Eleazar, 
to  whicli  Zadok  belonged;  there  might  be  a  stroke  of 
policj'  in  his  thus  restoring  the  constitution  of  the 
priesthood  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  analogous  to 
his  slaughter  of  the  Gibeonitcs,  "  in  his  zeal  to  the 
children  of  Israel  and  Judah"  {2  Sam.  xxi,  2).  If  so,  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  the  two  rival  royal  houses  had  their 
rival  priestly  houses  too;  and  how,  at  the  end  of  the 
civil  war,  David's  policy  of  gradual  and  amicable  re- 
construction woidd  lead  him  to  acknowledge  both  high- 
priests,  especially  after  Zadok's  hearty  adhesion  to 
David's  interest.  Perhaps,  in  memory  of  his  early  mil- 
itary service,  Zadok  had  a  place  among  the  princes  of 
the  tribes  assigned  him  by  David,  as  ruler  over  the 
Aaronites  (1  ('iiron.  xxvii,  17).  In  later  times  we  usual- 
ly tind  two  priests,  the  high-priest  and  the  second  priest 
(2  Kings  XXV,  18),  and  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  great  difference  in  their  dignity.  So,  too,  Luke 
iii,  2.  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  of  nearly  equal  dig- 
nity (2  Sam.  XV,  35,  3(3;  xix,  11).  Hophni  and  Phine- 
has,  again,  and  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  are  cou|iled  to- 
gether, and  seem  to  have  been  holders  of  the  office,  as  it 
were,  in  commission.  The  duties  of  the  office,  too,  were, 
in  the  case  of  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  divided.  Zadok  min- 
istered before  the  tabernacle  at  Gibeon  (1  Chron.  xvi, 
39) ;  Abiathar  had  the  care  of  the  ark  at  Jerusalem;  not, 
however,  exclusively,  as  appears  from  1  Chron.  xv,  11; 
2  Sam.  XV,  24,  25,  29.  Hence,  perhaps,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  from  the  first  there  was  a  tendency  to  con- 
sider the  office  of  the  priesthood  as  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  a  corporate  office,  although  some  of  its  func- 
tions were  necessarily  confined  to  the  chief  member  of 
that  corporation ;  and  if  so,  it  is  very  easy  to  perceive 
how  superior  abilities,  on  the  one  hand,  and  infancy  or 
incapacity,  on  the  other,  might  operate  to  raise  or  de- 
press the  members  of  this  corporation  respectively.  Za- 
dok seems  to  have  been  succeeded  in  the  priesthood  by 
his  son  Azariah  (1  Kings  iv,  2),  strictlj'  speaking  his 
son's  son,  if  we  observe  1  Chron.  vi,  8,  9,  and  2  Sam.  xv, 
27.  That  it  continued  without  derangement  in  his  fam- 
ily may  be  inferred  by  the  genealogies,  and  from  the 
incidental  reference  to  "Azariah,  the  chief  priest,  of  the 
house  of  Zadok,"  in  Hezekiah's  time  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  10). 
The  language  in  Ezek.  xl,  40;  xliii,  19;  xliv,  15;  xlviii, 
11  bears  higli  testimony  to  the  faithfidnessof  the  priests, 
the  sons  of  Zadok;  so  much  so  that  the  prophet  takes 
no  notice  of  any  priests  besides  them Smith ;  Fair- 
bairn.     See  High-priest. 

2.  Father  of  Jerusha,  who  was  the  wife  of  king  Uz- 
ziah  and  mother  of  king  Jothara  (2  Kings  xv,  33;  2 
Chron.  xxvii,  1).      B.C.  755. 

3.  According  to  the  genealogy  of  the  high-priests  in 
1  Cliron.  vi,  12,  there  was  a  second  Zadok,  son  of  a  sec- 
ond Ahitub,  son  of  .•Vmariah;  and  he  is  there  given  as 
the  father  of  Shallum.  B.C.  cir.  700.  He  seems  also 
to  be  referred  to  in  ix,  11;  Neh.  xi,  11.  Some  critics 
are  disposed  to  regard  this  name  as  an  interpolation  by 
a  copyist's  error;  but  the  person  in  question  seems  to 
be  the  high-priest  called  J/osaiak  m  the  Seder  Olam. 
and  Odeas  (^Uc'tao)  by  Josephus  (/In^x,  8,  6).     See 

HiGIl-FRIEST. 

4.  Son  of  Baana,  who  repaired  a  portion  of  the  wall 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii,4).  B.C.  446.  He  is 
probably  the  same  as  is  in  the  list  of  those  that  sealed  the 
covenant  in  Neh.  x.  21.  as  in  both  cases  his  name  follows 


that  of  ^leshezabeel.  But  if  so,  we  know  that  he  was 
not  a  priest,  as  his  name  woidd  at  lirst  sight  lead  one  to 
suppose,  but  one  of ''the  chief  of  the  jieoplc,"  or  laity. 
With  this  agrees  his  i)atronymic  Baana,  which  indicates 
that  lie  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah;  for  Baanah,  one  of 
David's  mighty  men,  was  a  Netophathite  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 
29),  i.  e.  of  Netophah,  a  city  of  Judah.  The  men  of 
Tekoah,  another  city  of  Judah,  worked  next  to  Zadok. 
]\Ieshullam  of  the  house  of  Meshezabeel,  who  preceded 
him  in  both  lists  (Neh.  iii,  4  and  x,  20,  21)  was  also  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (xi,  24).  Intermarriages  of  the 
l)riesily  house  with  the  tribe  of  Judah  were  more  fre- 
quent than  with  any  other  tribe.— Smith. 

5.  Son  of  Immer,  a  ])riest  who  repaired  a  portion  of 
the  wall  over  against  his  own  house  (Neh.  iii.  29).  B.C. 
446.  He  belonged  to  the  16th  course  (1  Chron.  xxiv, 
14),  which  was  one  of  those  that  returned  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  ii,  37). 

6.  A  scribe,  one  of  the  three  principal  treasurers  ap- 
pointed by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii,  13).  B.C.  410.  He  was 
perhaps  identical  with  No.  4  or  5  above. 

Za'hatn  (Heb.  id.,  CtjT,  in  pause  DtlT,  rancidity  or 
fatness;  Sept.  Zarl/x  v.  r.  ZaXaft  and  'PooAo/i;  Yulg. 
Zoom),  last  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Rehoboam  by  one 
of  his  wives  (2  Chron.  xii,  19),  named  Abihail  (q.  v. ), 
according  to  the  common  version,  but,  as  Keil  maintains, 
{Comment,  ad  loc.)  by  Mahath  (Abihail  being  the  moth- 
er of  the  latter).     B.C.  973. 

Za'ir  (Heb.  Tsair',  ^'''S'l,  small,  as  often;  Sept. 
2(wp;  Vulg.  Seira),  a  place  named  in  2  Kings  viii,  21, 
in  the  account  of  Joram's  expedition  against  the  Edom- 
ites,  as  one  to  which  he  went  with 'all  his  chariots. 
There  he  and  his  force  appear  to  have  been  surrounded, 
and  only  to  have  escajied  by  cutting  their  way  tlirough 
in  the  night.  This  is  not,  however,  the  iiiterpnetation 
of  the  Jewish  commentators,  who  take  the  word  j'^SOSl 
to  refer  to  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  country  of  Edom 
(see  Rashi,  On  2  Chron.  xxi,  9).  The  parallel  ac- 
count in  Chronicles  (xxi,  9 )  agrees  with  this,  except 
that  the  words  "to  Zair"  are  omitted,  and  the  words 
"with  his  princes"  inserted.  This  is  followed  by  Jose- 
phus {Ant.  ix,  5,  1  ).  •  The  omitted  and  inserted  words 
have  a  certain  similarity  both  in  sound  and  in  their 
component  letters,  nT'"JJ  and  T^'IO'C";  and  on  this 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  latter  were  substituted 
for  the  former  either  by  the  error  of  a  copyist  or  in- 
tentionally, because  t)ie  name  Zair  was  not  elsewhere 
known  (  see  Keil,  Comment,  on  2  Kings  viii,  21  ).  Oth- 
ers, again,  as  Movers  {Chronik,  p.  218)  and  Ewald 
(^Gesch.  iii,  624),  suggest  that  Zair  is  identical  with 
Zoar  ("IJ'U  or  "ij-'lIS).  Certainly  in  the  Middle  Ages 
the  road  by  which  an  army  passed  from  Judrea  to  the 
country  formerh'  occupied  by  Edom  lay  through  the 
place  which  was  then  believed  to  be  Zoar,  below  Kerak,  at 
the  south-east  quarter  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Fulcher,  Gesta 
Dei,  p.  405),  and  so  far  this  is  in  favor  of  the  identifica- 
tion ;  but  there  is  no  other  support  to  it  in  the  IMS.  read- 
ings either  of  the  original  or  tlie  versions.  A  third  con- 
jecture, grounded  on  the  readings  of  the  Vulg.  {Seira') 
and  the  Arab,  version  {Sa''ir),  is  that  Zair  is  an  altera- 
tion for  Seir  (~i*'"ir),  the  country  itself  of  the  Edomites 
(Thenius,  Kui'Zffef.  excffct.  I/andb.').  The  objection  to 
this  is  that  the  name  of  Seir  appears  not  to  have  been 
known  to  the  author  of  the  book  of  Kings. — Smith. 

Za'laph  (Heb.  Tsalnph',  v]^^,  icound;  Sept.  "EiK'fip 
V.  r.  SfXf  and  'E\t0;  Vulg.  Seleph),  the  father  of  Ha- 
nun,  which  latter  rebuilt  part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
after  the  Exile  (Neh.  iii,  30).     B.C.  ante  446. 

Zal'mon  (Heb.  Tsalmon',  ""chlL,  shady;  Sept. 
'S.tKfiwi'  V.  r.  Sf\X(i))u,  etc.;  Vulg.  Selmon),  the  name 
of  a  man  and  of  a  hill. 

1.  An  Ahohite,  one  of  David's  warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 
28),  called  in  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  xi,  29)  Ilai 
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(q.  v.),  which  Kennicott  prefers  {Dissert.  \\  187).  See 
1)aviu. 

2.  A  mountain  ("itl)  or  wooded  eminence  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  Shechem,  from  which  Abime- 
lech  and  his  people  cut  down  the  boughs  with  which  he 
suffocated  and  burned  the  Shechemites  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  citadel  (Judg.  ix,48).  The  reading  of  the 
Sept.  here  ('Epf.i(ov')  is  remarkable  both  in  itself  and  in 
the  fact  that  the  two  great  MSS.  agree  in  a  reading  so 
much  removed  from  the  Hebrew;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  llermon  (at  any  rate,  the  well-known 
mountain  of  that  name)  is  referred  to  in  the  narrative 
of  Abimelech.  The  rabbins  mention  a  place  of  tlie  same 
name,  but  evidently  far  from  the  necessary  position 
(Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  137).  The  name  Sideimijjeh  is  at- 
tached to  the  S.E.  portion  of  Mount  Ebal  (see  the  map 
of  Dr.  Rosen,  Zeitschr.  der  deutschen  morgenl.  Gesell.  xiv, 
634),  and  Jebel  Sleiman  is  the  name  of  a  high  conspicu- 
ous summit  S.W.  of  and  linked  with  Jlonnt  Gerizim, 
having  on  it  a  tomb  attributed  by  Mohammedan  tra- 
dition to  Sleiman  el-Farsi  {\a\\  de  Veldc,  Memoir,  p. 
354).  The  only  high  mountains  around  Shechem  are 
Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  Zalraon  may  be  another  name 
for  one  of  these.  The  name  of  Dalmnnuthn  has  been 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  that  of  Tsalmon 
(Otho,  Lex.  Rahb.  s.  v.  "  Dalmanutha"). 

It  is  usualh'  supposed  that  this  hill  is  mentioned  in 
Psa.  Ixviii,  14  (A. V.  "Salmon");  and  this  is  probable, 
though  the  passage  is  peculiarly  difficult,  and  the  pre- 
cise allusion  intended  by  the  poet  seems  hopelessly  lost. 
Commentators  differ  from  each  other;  and  Fl'irst,  with- 
in 17G  pages  of  his  Ilandwurterhuch,  differs  from  him- 
self (see  jb'^  and  "p^b^).  Indeed,  of  six  distinguished 
modern  commentators — DeWette,  Hitzig,  Ewald.  Heng- 
stenberg,  Delitzsch,  and  Hupfeld— no  two  give  distinct- 
ly the  same  meaning;  and  Mr.  Keble,  in  his  admirable 
version  of  the  Psalms,  gives  a  translation  which,  though 
poetical,  as  was  to  be  expected,  differs  from  any  one  .of 
those  suggested  by  these  six  scholars.  The  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  words  '"''^^^^  sb'jn  is  "Thou  wouldst 
make  it  snow,"  or  "It  would  snow,"  with  liberty  to  use 
the  verb  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  future  sense.  As, 
notwithstanding  ingenious  attempts,  this  supplies  no 
satisfactory  meaning,  recourse  is  had  to  a  translation 
of  a  comparative  character,  "  Tiiou  makest  it  white  as 
snow,"  or  "  It  is  white  as  snow" — words  to  which  various 
metaphorical  meanings  have  been  attributed.  The  al- 
lusion which,  through  the  Lexicon  of  Gesenius,  is  most 
generally  received  is  that  the  phrase  refers  to  the  ground 
being  snow-white  with  bones  after  a  defeat  of  the  Ca- 
naanitish  kings,  and  this  may  be  accepted  by  those  who 
will  admit  that  bleaching  bones  would  be  left  upon  a 
battle-field.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  figure  is  a  very  harsh  one,  and  that  it  is  not 
really  justified  by  passages  quoted  in  illustration  of  it 
from  Latin  classical  writers,  such  as  "canipi(iue  ingentes 
ossibus  albent"  (Virgil,  JSii.  xii,  3G)  and  "  humanis  ossi- 
bus  albet  humus"  (Ovid,  Fast,  i,  558).  for  in  these  cases 
the  word  "  bones"  is  actually  used  in  the  text,  and  is  not 
left  to  be  supplied  by  the  imagination,  (iranted,  how- 
ever, that  an  allusion  is  made  to  bones  of  the  slain,  there 
is  a  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  Salmon  was  men- 
tioned simply  because  it  had  been  the  battle-ground  of 
some  great  defeat  of  the  Canaanitish  kings,  or  whether 
it  is  only  introduced  as  an  image  of  snowy  whiteness. 
Of  these  two  explanations,  the  first  would  be,  on  the 
whole,  most  probable;  for  Salmon  cannot  have  been  a 
very  high  mountain,  as  the  highest  mountains  near 
Shechem  are  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  of  these  Ebal,  the 
highest  of  the  two,  is  only  1028  feet  higher  than  the 
city  (see  Robinson's  Gesenius,  p.  895  a).  If  the  poet  had 
desired  to  use  the  image  of  a  snowy  mountain,  it  would 
have  been  more  natural  to  select  Hermon,  which  is  vis- 
ible from  the  eastern  brow  of  Gerizim,  is  about  10.000 
feet  high,  and  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Still  it 
is  not  meant  that  this  circumstance  by  itself  would  be 


conclusive,  for  there  max  have  been  particular  associa- 
tions in  the  mind  of  the  poet  unknown  to  us  which  led 
him  to  prefer  Salmon.— Smith.  It  is  perhaps  not  too 
great  a  stretch  of  fancy  in  tliis  highh-  figurative  Psalm 
to  suppose  tliat  tlie  hill  in  (piestion,  being  near  She- 
chem. in  the  centre  of  tlie  country,  may  have  been  (or 
conceived  as  being)  the  scene  of  a  severe  engagement 
in  the  conquest  of  Canaan  ;  and  the  prostrate  bodies  of 
the  slain  foe,  covered  with  their  white  Oriental  gar- 
ments, are  pictured  like  snow  upon  the  distant  back- 
ground of  the  dark  mountain-side.  Tiie  use  of  the  Heb. 
future  ])oints  out  the  conceptual  character  of  the  state- 
ment, and  justifies  the  translation  as  a  metaphor,  "It 
seemed  to  snow." 

Zalmo'uah  (Ileb.  Tsalmonah',  tl3bb^,  shady; 
Sept.  ^LtXi^dova;  Vulg.  Salmona),  the  name  of  a  desert 
station  (tlie  45th)  of  the  Israelites,  which  they  reached 
between  leaving  Mount  Ilor  and  camping  at  I'unon,  al- 
though they  must  have  turned  the  southern  point  of 
Edomitish  territory  by  the  way  (  Numb,  xxxiii,  41 ). 
It  therefore  lay  on  the  south-east  side  of  Edom,  but 
hardly  so  far  north  as  Maan,  a  few  miles  east  of  Petra, 
as  Raumer  thinks.  IMore  probably  Zalmonah  may  be 
in  tlie  Wad//  el~Aviran,  which  runs  into  the  Wady  Ithm, 
close  to  where  Elath  anciently  stood.     See  Exoue. 

Zalniun'na  (Heb.  Tsalmunna',  "SppS,  apparent- 
ly from  bi£,  shadow,  and  TiO,  to  withhold,  i.  e.  deprived 
of  protection ;  Sept.  and  Josephus,  SnX/iai'a),  last 
named  of  the  two  "  kings"  of  Midian,  whose  capture  and 
death  by  the  hands  of  Gideon  himself  formed  the  last 
act  of  his  great  conflict  with  Midian  (Judg.  viii,  5-21; 
Psa.  Ixxxiii,  11).     B.C.  1361.     See  Zeba. 

The  distinction  between  the  "kings"  (D"^D?p,  mela- 
Jdm)  and  the  "  princes"  (C"'"lb,  sarim.)  of  the  iMidian- 
ites  on  this  occasion  is  carefully  maintained  throughout 
the  narrative  (Judg.  viii.  5, 12,  26).  "  Kings"  of  Midian 
are  also  mentioned  in  Numb,  xxxi,  8;  but  when  the 
same  transaction  is  referred  to  in  Josh,  xiii,  21,  they  are 
designated  by  a  different  title  (D"^Xb3,  nesiim;  A.V. 
"princes").  Elsewhere  (Numb,  xxii,  4,  7)  the  term 
elders  (D'^3|!5T,  zekenim)  is  used,  answering  in  significa- 
tion, if  not  in  etymology,  to  the  Arabic  sheik.  It  is  dif- 
ficult, perhaps  impossible,  to  tell  how  far  these  distinc- 
tions are  accurate,  and  how  far  they  represent  the  im- 
perfect acquaintance  which  the  Hebrews  must  have 
had  with  the  organization  of  a  people  with  whom,  ex- 
cept during  the  orgies  of  Shittim,  they  appear  to  have 
been  alwaj-s  more  or  less  at  strife  and  warfare  (1  Chron. 
V,  10,  19-22).  The  unintelligibility  of  the  names  is  in 
favor  of  their  being  correctly  retained  rather  than  the 
reverse.  It  shouhi  not  be  overlooked  that  they  are  not, 
like  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  attached  also  to  localities,  which 
always  throws  a  doubt  on  the  name  when  attributed  to 
a  person  as  well.  Josephus  inverts  the  distinction.  He 
styles  Oreb  and  Zeeb  ^iaaiXtlc,  and  Zebah  and  Zalmun- 
na  i)yiii<h'eg  {Ant.  v,  7,  5).  The  vast  horde  which  Gid- 
eon repelled  must  have  included  many  tribes  under  the 
general  designation  of  "  Midianites,  Amalekites,  children 
of  the  East,"  and  nothing  would  be  easier  or  more  nat- 
ural than  for  the  Hebrew  scribes  who  chronicled  the 
events  to  confuse  one  tribe  with  another  in  so  minute 
a  point  as  the  title  of  a  chief.  In  the  great  Pedawin 
tribes  of  the  present  day,  who  occupy  the  place  of  iMidian 
and  Amelek,  there  is  no  distinctive  appellation  answer- 
ing to  the  meleic  and  sdr  of  the  Hebrew  narrative.  Dif- 
ferences in  rank  and  power  there  are  as  between  the 
great  chief,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  parent  tribe, 
and  the  lesser  chiefs  who  lead  the  sub-tribes  into  which 
it  is  divided,  and  who  are,  to  a  great  extent,  independent 
of  him.  But  the  one  word  sheik  is  employed  for  all. 
The  great  chief  is  the  sheik  el-kebir ;  the  others  are  min 
el-masheik,  "  of  the  sheiks,"  i.  e.  of  sheik  rank.— Smith. 
See  MiniANiTE. 

Zam'bri  {Zafif3pi,  Vulg.  ZuJnri),  the  Greek  form 
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(1  Mace,  ii,  26)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Numb,  xxv,  14)  Zim- 

KI  (q.  v.). 

Zam'bris  (Za/iiSpic  v.  r.  Zfr/ti/Spi),  a  corrupt  Greek 
form  (1  Esiir.  ix,  o4)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  x,  42) 

AJIAUIAH  ((J.  v.). 

Za'moth  (Za/iw-&  v.  r.  ZajUci^,  Vulg.  Zathoim),  a 
corrupt  Greek  form  (1  Esiir.  ix,  28)  of  the  lleb.  name 
(Ezra  X,  27)  Zattu  (q.  v.). 

Zatnzum'miin  ( Heb.  Zamzummim' ,  D''HT'aT ; 
Sept.  Zoji(J^o/(/j£U'  V.  r.  Zoxoi^filv,  Vulg.  Zomzommim, 
A.  V.  ''Zamzummims"),  the  Ammonitish  name  for  the 
people  who  by  others  (though  who  they  were  does  not 
appear)  were  called  Rephaim  (y[.  v.)  (Deut,  ii,  20  only). 
They  are  described  as  having  originally  been  a  power- 
ful and  numerous  nation  of  giants — '"great,  many,  and 
tall" — inhabiting  the  district  which  at  the  time  of  the 
Hebrew  conquest  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, by  whom  the  Zamzummim  had  a  long  time  previ- 
ously been  destroyed.  Where  this  district  was  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  possible  exactly  to  define;  but  it  probably 
lay  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kabbath-Ammou  (the  pres- 
ent Amman),  the  only  city  of  the  Ammonites  of  which 
the  name  or  situation  is  preserved  to  us,  and  therefore 
eastward  of  that  rich  undulating  coinitry  from  which 
Moab  had  been  forced  by  the  Amorites  (the  modern 
Belka),  and  of  the  numerous  towns  of  that  country 
whose  ruins  and  names  are  still  encountered. 

Erom  a  slight  similarity  between  the  two  names,  and 
from  the  mention  of  the  Emim  in  connection  with  each, 
it  is  usually  assumed  that  the  Zamzummim  are  identi- 
cal with  the  Zuzim  (q.  v.)  (Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  410  a; 
Ewald,  Gesc/i.  i,  308,  note;  Knobel,  On  Gen.  xiv,  5). 
Ewald  further  supports  this  by  identifying  Ham  (q.  v.), 
the  capital  city  of  the  Zuzim  (Gen.  xiv,  5),  with  Am- 
mon.  But  at  best  the  identification  is  very  conjectu- 
ral. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the 
name:  as,  by  comparison  with  the  Arabic  zamzam, 
"long-necked;"  or  samsam,  "strong  and  big"  (Simonis, 
Onomast.  p.  135) ;  or  as  "  obstinate,"  from  D"2T  (Luther)^ 
or  as  "  noisy,"  from  DT^T  (Gesenius,  7'Ae«auz'.  p.  419), 
or  as  onomatopoetic,  intended  to  imitate  the  unintel- 
ligible jabber  of  foreigners.  Michaelis  (Supplem.  No. 
629)  playfully  recalls  the  likeness  of  the  name  to  that 
of  the  well  Zem-zem  at  Mecca,  and  suggests  thereupon 
that  the  tribe  may  have  originally  come  from  Southern 
Arabia.  Notwithstanding  this  banter,  however,  he  ends 
his  article  with  the  followuig  discreet  words,  "Nihil 
historiic,  nihil  originis  populi  novimus:  fas  sit  etymolo- 
giuin  iccpie  ignorare." — Smith.  See  Journ.  Sac,  Lit. 
1852,  p.  366. 

Zano'ah  (Heb.  Zano'ach,  n'lJT  [Neh.  xi,  30,  Jib)], 
prob.  marsh),  the  name  of  two  towns  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah. 

1.  (Sept.  Tjovm  v.  r.  Tawo,  Vulg.  Zano'e.)  A  place  in 
the  lowland  (Shephelah),  named  in  connection  with 
Zorcah  and  Jarmuth  (Josh,  xv,  34),  in  the  group  occu- 
pying the  north-western  corner  of  the  district.  See 
.luDAii.  The  name  recurs  in  its  old  connection  in  the 
lists  of  Nehemiah,  both  of  the  towns  which  were  rein- 
habited  by  the  people  of  Judah  after  the  Captivity  (xi, 
30),  and  of  those  which  assisted  in  repairing  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  (iii,  13).  Jerome  says  {Onoinast.  s.  v.  "  Za- 
nohua")  that  it  was  still  called  Zaniia  in  his  day,  and 
lay  in  the  region  of  Eleutheropolis  on  the  way  to  Je- 
rusalem. The  name  and  position  tolerably  correspond 
to  those  of  Zanu'a,  a  site  which  was  pointed  out  to 
Dr.  Robinson  from  Beit  Nettif  (Bibl.  Res.  ii,  16),  and 
which  in  the  maps  of  Van  de  Velde  and  of  Tobler 
(Drille  Wandei'unfj)  is  located  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Wady  Ismail,  two  miles  east  of  Zareah.  and  four  miles 
north  of  Yarmuk.  Rabbi  Schwarz  inaccurately  calls  it 
Zainea  {Palest,  p.  102). 

2.  (Sept.  [in  Josh.,  taking  in  the  following  name] 


'LaviiiaKiin  v.  r.  ZaKavailfi,  Vulg.  Zanoel;  in  Chron. 
Zajuw)',  Vulg.  Zanoe.)  A  town  in  the  highland  district, 
the  mountain  proper  (Josli.  xv,  56),  named  in  the  same 
group  with  ^laon,  Carmel,  Ziph,  and  other  places  known 
to  lie  south  of  Hebron.  It  is  (as  Van  de  Velde  sug- 
gests. Memoir,  p.  354)  not  improbably  identical  with 
Samite,  which  is  mentioned  by  Seetzen  {Reisen,  iii,  29) 
as  below  Senuia,  and  appears  to  be  about  ten  miles  south 
of  Hebron.  At  the  time  of  his  visit  it  was  the  last 
inhabited  place  to  the  south.  Robinson  (Bibt.  Res.  ii, 
204,  note)  gives  the  name  differently,  Za'nutah;  and  it 
will  be  observed  that,  like  Zauu'ah  above  mentioned,  it 
contains  the  Ain,  which  the  Hebrew  name  does  not. 
The  English  engineers  found  {Quar.  Report,  of  the  "Pal. 
Explor.  Fund,"  Jan.  1875,  p.  15")  an  ancient  site  called 
Khirbet  Sanut  (written  with  an  Elif=i(.),  situated  im- 
mediately west  of  Khirbet  Yekin  (the  Cain  of  the  con- 
text), which  Tristram  prefers  as  the  representative  of 
this  Zanoah  {Bible  Places,  p.  62). 

In  the  genealogical  lists  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  in  1 
Chron.,  Jekuthiel  is  said  to  have  been  the  father  (i.  e. 
founder  or  rebuilder)  of  Zanoah  (iv,  18) ;  and,  as  far  as 
the  passage  can  be  made  out.  some  connection  appears 
to  be  intended  with  "Bithiah,  the  daughter  of  Pha- 
raoh." This  mention  of  Bithiah  probably  points  to 
some  colonization  of  the  place  by  Egyptians  or  by  Is- 
raelites directly  from  Egypt.  In  Seetzen's  account  of 
Samite  (Za'nutah)  there  is  a  curious  token  of  the  in- 
fluence which  events  in  Egypt  still  exercised  on  the 
place  {Reisen,  iii,  29).  Here  it  is  also  mentioned  with 
Socho  and  Eshtemoa,  both  of  which  places  are  recog- 
nisable in  the  neighborhood  of  Za'nutah.  The  Jewish 
interpreters  considered  the  whole  of  this  passage  of  1 
Chron.  iv  to  refer  to  jMoses,  and  interpret  each  of  the 
names  which  it  contains  as  titles  of  him.  "He  was 
chief  of  Zanoach,"  says  the  Targum,  "because  for  his 
sake  God  put  mvay  (ri^f)  the  sii«  of  Israel." 

Zaph'nath-Paane'ah  (Heb.  Tsaphenath'  Paa- 
ne'dch,  n3>S  rSSU;  Sept.  '^ov^oj.Kpavijx,  Vulg.  sul- 
vator  mundi),  a  name  given  by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph 
(Gen  xli,  45).     See  Joseph. 

I.  Finm  of  the  Word. — Various  forms  of  this  name, 
all  traceable  to  the  Hebrew  or  Sept.  original,  occur  in 
the  works  of  the  early  Jewish  and  Christian  writers, 
chiefly  Josephus,  from  different  MSS.  and  editions  of 
whose  AiUiquities  (ii,  6,  1)  no  less  than  eleven  forms 
have  been  collected  following  both  originals,  some  va- 
riations being  very  corrupt;  but  from  the  translation 
given  by  Josephus  it  is  probable  that  he  transcribed 
the  Hebrew.  Philo  {De  Nominum  Mut.  [ed.  Col.  1613], 
p.  819  c)  and  Theodoret  (i,  106,  ed.  Schulz)  follow  the 
Sei)t.,  and  Jerome  the  Hebrew.  The  Coptic  version 
nearly  transcribes  the  iiept.,  psontho7nphimek. 

In  the  Hebrew  text  the  name  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  Every  such  division  of  Egyptian  words  being 
in  accordance  with  the  Egyptian  orthography — as  No- 
Ammon,  Pi-beseth,  Poti-Pherah  —  we  cannot,  if  the 
name  be  Egyptian,  reasonably  propose  an\'  change  in 
this  case;  if  the  name  be  Hebrew,  the  same  is  certain. 
There  is  no  prima  facie  reason  for  any  change  in  the 
consonants. 

The  Sept.  form  seems  to  indicate  the  same  division, 
as  the  latter  part,  (patn'iy.  is  identical  with  the  second 
part  of  the  Hebrew,  while  what  precedes  is  different. 
There  is  again  no  prima  facie  reason  for  any  change 
from  the  ordinary  reading  of  the  name.  The  cause  of 
the  difference  from  the  Hebrew  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  name  must  be  discussed  when  we  come  to  examine 
its  meaning. 

II.  Proposed  Etymolofiies  of  the  Word. — This  name 
has  been  explained  as  Hebrew  or  Egyptian,  and  always 
as  a  proper  name.  It  has  not  been  supposed  to  be  an 
oflScial  title,  but  this  possibility  has  to  be  considered. 

1.  The  rabbins  interpreted  Zaphnath-paaneah  as  He- 
brew, in  the  sense  "revealer  of  a  secret."     This  expla- 
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nation  is  as  old  as  Josephus  (Koinrrwi'  ivpeTtjv,  Anf.  ii, 
6,  1),  and  Tlieodoret  also  follows  it  (tmv  c'nrof>piinov 
ipi.a]vevTi)v,  i,  IdG,  Scliuiz).  I'liiio  offers  an  explana- 
tion, which,  tliough  seemingly  different,  may  be  the 
same  (tp  ('nroicpian  aroj-ia  Kpivor;  but  Mangcy  con- 
jectures the  true  reading  to  be  tv  t'tTroKpvxl/ei  (tto^ici 
airoKpiv6i.itvov,  loc.  cit.).  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Josephus  perhaps,  and  Tlieodoret  and  Philo  certainly, 
follow  the  Sept.  form  of  the  name.  We  dismiss  the 
Hebrew  interpretation  as  unsound  in  itself  and  demand- 
ing the  improbable  concession  that  Pharaoh  gave  Jo- 
sepli  a  Hebrew  name. 

2.  Isidore,  though  mentioning  the  Hebrew  interpre- 
tations, remarks  that  the  name  should  be  Egyptian, 
and  otters  an  Egyptian  etymology:  "Joseph  .  .  .  hunc 
Pharao  Zaphanath  Phaaneca  appellavit,  quod  Hebraice 
absconditonmi  repertorem  sonat  .  .  .  taaien  quia  hoc 
nomeu  ab  .Egyptio  ponitur,  ipsius  lingiise  debet  habere 
ratiouem.  Interpretatur  ergo  Zaphanath  Phaaneca 
iEgyptio  sermone  salvator  muudi"  (Oriff.  vii,  7,  vol.  iii, 
p.  327,  Arev.).     Jerome  adopts  the  same  rendering. 

3.  Modern  scholars  have  looked  to  the  Coptic  for  an 
explanation  of  this  name,  Jablonski  and  others  proposing 
as  the  Coptic  of  the  Egyptian  original  psot-in-phenet, 
etc.,  "  the  preservation  (or  preserver)  of  the  age."  This 
is  evidently  the  etymology  intended  by  Isidore  and 
Jerome.  —  Smith.  See  Jablonski,  Opnsc.  c.  207-216; 
Rosellini,  Mon.  Storici,  i,  185 ;  Champollion,  Gramm. 
p.  380;  Pezron,  Lex.  Copt.  p.  207;  Gesenius,  Thesaur. 
s.  V. 

III.  Comparison  u-itfi  Er/yptian  Elements. — 1.  The  He- 
brew Form. — This,  after  eliminating  the  Masoretic  vow- 
els, is  Z-ph-n-th  P-'-n-ch,  which  transcribed  in  hiero- 
glyphics stands  thus: 


^ 


•Xf 


ph 


th 


A«vs(\v-     # 


cb 


The  first  syllable,  ziif,  signifies  "provisions;"  the  sec- 
ond,««?,  is  the  preposition  "of;"  ^j  is  the  definite  article 
"  the ;"  and  the  last  syllable,  diic/i,  means  "  life."  The 
whole  name,  therefore,  may  well  be  translated  "food  of 
the  living." 

2.  The  Septuagint  Form. — This  is  more  difficult  of 
rendering.  The  most  literal  transcription  of  the  Greek 
ipov^oixcpai'iix,  omitting  the  vowels  as  unessential,  i.  e. 
p-s-n-t-m-2)-H-'-7i-c/i,  would  be  in  hieroglyphics  thus: 
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This  means  "he  who  gives  joy  to  the  world,"  a  sense 
evidently  taken  by  Jerome  in  the  Vulg.,  who  lived 
while  the  Egyptian  was  yet  vernacular,  and  who  ren- 
ders it  "  saviour  of  the  world"  (see  the  Speukei-''s  Com- 
mentary [Amer.  ed.],  i,  480  sq.). 

Za'phon  (Heb.  Tsaphon',  "13!^,  north,  as  often; 
Sept.  2(-r0(>j)'  v.  r.  2a0aj/;  Vulg.  Sapho7t),  the  name  of 
a  place  mentioned  (in  connection  with  Beth-aram,  Beth- 
nimrah,  and  Succoth)  in  the  enumeration  of  the  allot- 
ment of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh,  xiii,  27).  It  is  one  of 
the  places  in  "the  valley"  (i.e.  of  the  Jordan),  which 
appear  to  have  constituted  the  "  remainder  ("ir|^)  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sihon" — apparently  referring  to  the  portion 
of  the  same  kingdom  previously  allotted  to  Reuben 
(ver.  17-21).  The  enumeration  appears  to  proceed  from 
south  to  north,  and  from  the  mention  of  the  Sea  of  Chin- 
neroth  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  Zaphon  was  near  that 
lake.  The  Talmud  ((iemara  Jerus.  <S7;fit7M,  vi)  identi- 
fies it  with  the  ancient  Anuithns  (q.  v.),  the  remains  of 
which  are  still  called  Amatch  on  Wady  Rejib  (Schwarz, 
Palest,  p.  232),  and  this  position  is  not  an  improbable 
one. 


In  Judg.  xii,  1  the  word  rendered  "  northward" 
{tsaphdnuh)  may  with  ocpial  accuracy  be  rendered  "to 
Zajiiion."  This  reuik'ring  is  supi)orted  by  the  Alex- 
andrian copy  of  the  Sept.  {KKpuva.)  and  a  host  of 
other  MSS.,  and  it  has  consistency  on  its  side,  since 
the  Ephraimites  were  marching  eastward  rather  than 
northward.     See  jErirniAii. 

Za'ra  {'Lapa),  the  Greek  form  (Matt,  i,  3)  of  the 
Ileb.  name  Zekah  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Judah. 

Zara.     See  Talmtd. 

Zar'aces  (ZapaKin;  v.  r.  7.apalo<:;  Vulg.  Zaraceles), 
a  corrupt  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  i,  38)  of  the  Heb.  name 
of  the  brother  of  Joacim  (Jehoiakin),  king  of  Judah, 
probably  Zkuekiah  (q.  v.). 

Za'rah  (Gen.  xxxviii,  30;  xlvi,  12).     See  ZiiUAn. 

Zarai'as  {Zapaiav),  the  Greek  form  of  Zkkahiah 
{a,  1  Esdr.  viii,  2;  comp.  Ezra  vii,  \:  b,\  Esdr.  viii, 
31;  comp.  Ezra  viii,  4)  or  (corruptly)  Zebadiaii  (1 
Esdr.  viii,  34 ;  comp.  Ezra  viii,  8). 

Za'reah  (Neh.  xi,  29).     See  Zoraii. 

Za'reathite  (1  Chron.  ii,  53).     See  Zorathite. 

Za'red  (Numb,  xxi,  12).     See  Zerkd. 

Zar'ephath  (Heb.  Tsarephath',  ra"i:J,  smelting 
place ;  Sept.  and  New  Test.  SopeTrra  [in  Obad.  ru  Sa- 
piTTTc'i;  V.  r.  in  1  Kings,  St^Sa];  Josephus,  'S.apt(pSia.; 
"  Sarepta,"  Luke  iv,  20),  a  town  which  derives  its  claim  to 
notice  from  having  been  the  residence  of  the  prophet  Eli- 
jah during  the  latter  part  of  the  drought,  and  where  he 
performed  the  miracle  of  multiplying  the  barrel  of  meal 
and  cruse  of  oil,  and  where  he  raised  the  widow's  son  to 
life  (1  Kings  xvii,  9,  10).  Beyond  stating  that  it  was 
near  to,  or  dependent  on,  Zidon  Oi'T'^jb),  the  Bible 
gives  no  clew  to  its  position.  It  is  mentioned  by  Oba- 
diah  (ver.  20),  but  merely  as  a  Canaanitish  (that  is,  Phce- 
nician)  city.  Josephus  (.1 7if.  viii,  13,  2),  however,  states 
that  it  was  "  not  far  from  .Sidon  and  Tyre,  for  it  lies  be- 
tween them."  To  this  Jerome  adds  (  Onoinast.  s.  v. 
"  Sarefta")  that  it  "  lay  on  the  public  road,"  that  is,  the 
coast-road.  Both  these  conditions  are  implied  in  the 
mention  of  it  in  the  itinerary  of  Paula  by  Jerome  (Kpit. 
Paitlce,  §  8),  and  both  are  fulfilled  in  the  situation  of  the 
modern  village  of  SurafemI,  a  name  which,  except  in  its 
termination,  is  almost  identical  with  the  ancient  PhcE- 
nician  (comp.  Pliny,  v,  17  ;  Jerome,  Ep.  108,  ad  Eustoch.). 
There  were  many  vineyards  there  (Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm. 
xvii,  16;  Fulgent,  Mythol.  ii,  15).  The  Crusaders 
^  made  Sarepta  a  Latin  bishopric  in  the  archiepisco- 
pate  of  Sidon,  and  erected  near  the  port  a  small  chap- 
el over  the  reputed  site  of  Elijah's  miracle  (William 
ch    of  Tyre,  xix,  14;  Jacob  of  Vitry,  ch.  xliv).     In  the 

Middle  Ages  it  was  a  strongly  fortified  place  (Wil- 
ken,  Kreuzziige,  ii,  208).  The  locality  has  been  visited 
and  described  in  recent  times  by  Robinson  {Bibl.  Res. 
ii,  475),  Thomson  {Land  and  Bnok,G\\.  xii),  and  others. 
It  appears  to  have  changed  its  place,  at  least  since  the 
llth  century,  for  it  is  now  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
coast,  high  up  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  (Robinson,  p.  474), 
whereas  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades  it  was  on  the  shore. 
Of  the  old  town  considerable  indications  remain.  One 
group  of  foundations  is  on  a  headland  called  Ain  el- 
Kentaruh;  but  the  chief  remains  are  south  of  this,  and 
extend  for  a  mile  or  more,  with  many  fragments  of  col- 
umns, slabs,  and  other  architectural  features.  The  Ro- 
man road  is  said  to  be  unusually  perfect  there  (Bea- 
mont.  Diary,  etc.,  ii,  186).  The  site  of  the  chapel  erect- 
ed by  the  Crusaders  on  the  spot  then  reputed  to  be  the 
site  of  the  widow's  house  is  probably  still  preserved  (see 
the  citations  of  Robinson).  It  is  near  the  water's  edge, 
and  is  now  marked  bya  wely  and  small  khan  dedicated 
to  el-Khndr,  the  well-known  personage  who  unites,  in 
the  popular  Moslem  faith.  Elijah  and  St.  (Jeorgc.  A 
grotto  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  modern  vil- 
lage stands  is  now  shown  as  the  residence  of  Elijah 
(Van  de  Velde,  Syr.  arid  L'alest.  \,  102).     See  Maun- 
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droll,  Travek,  p.  63 ;  Korte,  Reis.  p.  307 ;  Nan,  Voijat/e 
Nouv.  p.  544;  Pococke,  East,  ii,  85;  Kaiimcr,  Ptilds/inti, 
p.  140;  Kichter,  Wallf.  p.  72;  Kussepjger,  iii,  145;  Cobi- 
us,  I)e  ISunpta  (Viteb.  1728).     See  PiitENiciA. 

Zar'etan  ( Heb.  Tsarethan',  "f^"!^,  perhaps  splen- 
dor; in  Josh.  Sept.  wholly  omits;  Viilg.  Sarthan;  in 
1  Kings  vii,  40  Sept.  ^lapdfi  v.  r.  ^eipa ;  Viilg.  Scw- 
than;  A.  V.  "Zarthan;"  with  .1  directive,  Zarethund- 
nah,  n3r"lT,  in  iv,  12;  Sept.  'S.ap^ai'  v.  r.  "Ztpap^c'iv 
and  'EffAioi'Sai';  Vnlg.  Sarthana;  A.  V.  "  Zartanali"), 
a  town  or  locality  mentioned  by  this  name  three  times, 
and  apparently  several  times  also  nnder  similar  names. 
It  is  first  named  in  the  account  of  the  passage  of  the 
Jordan  by  the  Israelites  (Josh,  iii,  16)  as  defining  the 
position  of  the  city  Adam,  which  was  beside  (T2i'3)  it. 
It  is  next  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Solomon's  commissa- 
riat districts  as  "close  to"  (^^X)  Bethshean,  that  is,  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan  valley  and  "beneath" 
(  ?  '"'J^"^)  Jczreel  (1  Kings  iv,  12).  It  is  again  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Succoth  as  a  clayey  place 
where  Solomon  cast  metal  in  the  circle  ("133,  kikkdr, 
"plain,"  i.e.fjlwr)  of  the  Jordan  (vii,  4G).  In  the  par- 
allel passage  to  this  last  (2  Chron.  iv,  17)  ZEKiiDATiiAH 
(q.  v.)  is  substituted  for  Zarthan,  and  this  again  is  not 
impossibly  identical  with  the  Zeup:i{AH  (q.  v.)  of  the 
story  of  (iideon  (Judg.  vii,  22).  All  these  spots  agree 
in  proximity  to  the  Jordan,  and  the  associated  places 
somewhat  aid  us  in  discovering  the  general  locality. 
Bethshean  is  the  present  Beisan,  Succoth  is  probably 
the  present  Salkut,  and  Adam  is,  doiibtless,  represented 
by  the  modern  Adamich  ford.  Van  de  Velde  (^Memoir, 
p.  354)  inclines  to  identify  Zaretan  with  Surtabuh,  a 
lofty  and  isolated  hill  which  projects  from  the  main 
highlands  into  the  Jordan  valley,  about  seventeen  miles 
north  of  Jericho  (comp.  De  Saidcy,  I)e<id  Sea,  ii,  31 ) ; 
but  the  names  are  not  closely  alike,  and  this  peak  has 
another  ancient  appellation.  See  Sartaba.  Schwarz 
probably  refers  to  the  same  spot  when  he  declares  that 
the  name  should  be  read  Sartaph,  and  that  the  town  in 
question  was  so  called  "because  it  lay  near  Mount  Sar- 
taf,  five  English  miles  west  of  the  Jordan"  {Palent.  p. 
162).  Mr.  Drake  (in  tlie  Qiiar.  Report  of  the  "Pales- 
tine Ex|)lor.  Fund,"  Jan.  1875,  p.  31)  thiidvs  that  the 
reading  Suirum  {'S.iapafi)  of  the  Alexandrian  AIS.  at  1 
Kings  vii,  46  points  to  a  "  Tell  Sarem,  a  very  conspicu- 
ous and  unusually  large  mound  three  miles  south  of 
Beisan ;"  but  this  reading  is  very  precarious.  Accord- 
ing to  Tristram  (L'ihle  IHdcex,  p.  22H),  "  the  name  lingers 
in  Aiii  Zahrali  and  Tiillul  Zahruh,  three  miles  west  of 
Beisan,  indicating  that  Zaretan  was  the  designation  of 
a  district  rather  tlian  a  place." 

Za'reth-sha'har  (Heb.  Tse'reth  hash-Sha'char, 
"iriTi'rt  r/Hi!,  splendor  of  the  dawn;  Sept.  Sdp^  Kal 
^iwp  v.  r.  ^tpavd  Kai  ^luiv;  Yu\g.  Seret/i  Assafia?-'),  a 


place  in  the  tribe  of  Reu- 
ben, situated  in  the  mountain 
ha-Emek  (A.  V.  "Mount  of 
the  Valley"),  i.  e.  in  the  ab- 
rupt edge  of  the  Jordan  or 
Dead  Sea  valley  (Josh,  xiii, 
19,  where  it  is  mentioned 
between  Sibmah  and  Beth- 
peor).  Seetzen  (Reisen,  ii, 
309)  proposes  to  iilentify  it 
with  a  spot  called  Sa)d  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Zer- 
ka  Main,  about  a  mile  from 
the  edge  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
In  this  Tristram  coincides, 
and  he  describes  the  spot  as 
being  in  keeping  with  its  po- 
etical name,  "the  inconsider- 
able ruins  of  Zara"  occupying 
a  little  oasis  embayed  in  the 
shore  of  the  sea,  where  the  river  runs  through  steep 
banks  shaded  by  oleanders  and  palms,  with  nuinerous 
hot  and  somewhat  sulphurous  springs  {Bible  Places,  p. 
351).  A  place  Shakur  is  marked  on  Van  de  Velde's 
map,  about  six  miles  south  of  es-Salt,  at  the  bcail  of 
tlie  valley  of  the  Wady  Seir,  which  might  possibly  rep- 
resent the  latter  part  of  the  name  more  exactly. 

Zar'hite  (Heb.  ZarcW,  "^HIT,  Sept.  Zapai  v.  r. 
'Eapaf,  A.  V.  "Zarhites"),  the  patronymic  of  the  family 
of  Zerah  son  of  Judah  (Niunb.  xxvi,  20 ;  Josh,  vii,  17; 

1  Chron.  xxvii,  11, 13),  and  also  of  that  descended  from 
Zerah  son  of  Simeon  (Numb,  xxvi,  13). 

Zar'tanah  [some  Zurta'nuh~\  (1  Kings  iv,  12).  See 
Zarktan. 

Zar'than  (1  Kings  vii,  46).     See  Zaretan. 

Zath'oe  (Sept.  ZnpS'o/;;  Vulg.  Zachiies),  a  Greek 
form  (1  Esdr.  viii,  32)  of  the  Heb.  name  Zattu  (which 
is  apparentl}^  omitted  in  Ezra  viii,  5). 

Zathu'i  (Sept.  ZaBovi  v.  r.  Zaroi;  A^ulg.  Demu),  a 
Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  v,  12)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  ii, 
8)  Zattu  (q.  v.). 

Zat'thu  (Neh.  x,  14).     See  Zattu. 

Zat'tU  [lleh.  Zattu', '^.'^Ti'^.pleasiint;  Sept.  Za^otna 
v.  r.  Zai^ovd,  ZaT^ovd,  etc.;  Vulg.  Zethiut,  Zetku),  an 
Israelite  whose  "sons"  to  the  number  of  945  (or  845) 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  8; 
Neh.  vii,  13);  and  another  company  of  them  returned 
with  Ezra,  although  his  name  has  accidentally  dropped 
out  of  the  text  in  Ezra  viii,  5,  as  we  learn  from  the  Sept. 
and  the  Apocryphal  parallel  (1  Esdr.  viii,  32),  which 
both  read  "of  the  sons  of  Zathoe,  Zechenias  son  of 
Aziel  [or  .lezelus]" — (Keil,  Comment,  ad  loc).  B.C.  ante 
536.  Several  of  these  descendants  renounced  their  Gen- 
tile wives  (Ezra  x,  27). 

Za'van  (1  Chron.  i,  42).     See  Zaanan. 

Zayit.     See  Olivk. 

Za'za  (Heb.  Zaza',  STT,  perhaps  pi-ojection ;  Sept. 
7jaZ('it]  V.  r.  'O^ajrt,  'O'Cdf-i,  etc.;  Vulg. Zi'st;),  last  named 
of  the  two  sons  of  Jonatlian  of  the  famih'  of  Jerahmeel 
the  Judahite  (1  Chron.  ii,  33).     B.C.  post  1618. 

Zebacliim.     See  Talmud. 

Zebadi'ah  (Heb.  Zebaayah',  in^'72'r  [thrice  in  the 
prolonged  form  Zebadya'hu,  ^IT^'lST,  1  Chron.  xxvi,  2: 

2  Chron.  xvii,  8 ;  xix,  11],  (fift  of  Jehovah  ;  Sept.  Za/5a- 
cia  or  ZafiaciaQ  v.  r.  Zaf3Sia<;  or  Zaficia,  etc.),  the 
name  of  several  Israelites.     Comp.  Zabdiel. 

1.  A  Benjamite  of  the  "sons"  of  Beriah  (1  Chron. 
viii,  15).     B.C.  cir.  1618. 

2.  A  Benjamite  of  the  "sons"  of  Elpaal  (1  Chron. 
viii,  17).     B.C.  cir.  1618. 

3.  One  of  tlie  two  sons  of  Jeroham  of  Gedor,  a  Ben- 
jamite who  joined  the  fortunes  of  David  in  his  retreat 
at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  7).     B.C.  1054. 
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4.  A  Levite,  third  son  of  Meshelemiah  the  Korhite 
(1  Chron.  xxvi,  2).     B.C.  1043. 

5.  Sou  of  Asahel  (Joab's  brother),  and  commander 
with  his  father  of  the  fourth  contingent  of  David's 
troops  (1  Cliron.  xxvii,7).     B.C.  1014. 

6.  One  of  the  two  Leviies  who  were  sent  with  others 
ill  the  third  year  pf  Jehosliaphat  to  teach  the  law  iu  the 
cities  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xvii,  <S).     B.C.  910. 

7.  The  son  of  Ishuiael  and  prince  of  the  house  of  Ju- 
dah iu  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  Amariah  the  chief  priest,  was  appointed  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  Levites,  priests  and  chief  men 
who  had  to  decide  all  causes,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
which  were  brought  before  them  (2  Chron.  xix,  11). 
B.C.  895.  They  possibly  may  have  formed  a  kind  of 
court  of  appeal,  Zebadiah  acting  for  the  interests  of  the 
king,  and  Amariah  being  the  supreme  authority  in  ec- 
clesiastical matters. 

8.  Son  of  Michael  of  the  "sons"  of  Shephatiah,  who 
returned  with  Ezra  from  Babylon  with  eighty  male  rel- 
atives (Ezra  viii,  8).     B.C.  459. 

9.  A  priest  of  the  "  sons"  of  Immer,  who  divorced  his 
Gentile  wife  married  after  the  Exile  (Ezra  x,  20).  B.C. 
458. 

Ze'bah  (Heb.  Ze'bach,  rtST,  saci-ifice,  as  often ; 
Sept.  Z£/3f€  ;  .Tosephus,  Z«/9i'/ ;  Vidg.  Zebee),  first  named 
of  the  two  "  kings"  of  Midian  who  appear  to  have  com- 
manded the  great  invasion  of  Palestine,  and  who  finally 
fell  b\'  the  hand  of  Gideon  himself.  B.C.  1361.  He  is 
always  coupled  with  Zalmunua,  and  is  mentioned  in 
Judg.  viii,  5-21 ;  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  11).     See  Zaljiunna. 

It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  unconscious  artless- 
ness  of  the  narrativ^e  contained  in  Judg.  vi,  33-viii,  28 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  any  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Midianites  during  the  early  part  of  the  story,  or  indeed 
until  (iideon  actually  comes  into  contact  with  them. 
We  then  discover  (viii,  18)  that  while  the  Bedawin 
were  ravaging  the  crops  iu  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  before 
Gideon's  attack,  three  or  more  of  his  brothers  had  been 
captured  by  the  Arabs  and  put  to  death  by  the  hands 
of  Zebah  and  Zalmunua  tliemselves.  But  this  material 
fact  is  only  incidentally  mentioned,  and  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  later  references  by  prophets  and  psalmists  to 
other  events  iu  the  same  struggle,  the  interest  and 
value  of  which  have  been  alluded  to  under  Oukb  (q.  v.). 

Psa.  Ixxxiii,  12  purports  to  have  preserved  tlie  very 
words  of  the  cry  with  whicli  Zebah  and  Zalmunua 
rushed  up  at  the  head  of  their  hordes  from  tlie  Jordan 
into  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  great  plain — "  Seize 
these  goodly  pastures !" 

While  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  two  of  the  inferior  leaders  of 
the  incursion,  had  been  slain,  with  a  vast  number  of 
their  people,  by  the  Ephraimites  at  tiie  central  fords  of 
the  Jordan  (not  improbably  those  near  Jisr  Damieh), 
the  two  kings  had  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  by 
a  passage  farther  to  the  north  (proljably  the  ford  near 
Bethshean),  and  thence  by  the  Watly  Yabis,  through 
Gilead,  to  Ivarkor,  a  place  which  is  not  fixed,  but  which 
lay  doubtless  high  up  on  the  Hauran.  Here  they  were 
reposing  with  15,000  men,  a  mere  remnant  of  their  huge 
horde,  when  Gideon  overtook  them.  Had  they  resisted, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  tiiey  might  have  easily  over- 
come the  little  band  of  "  fainting"  heroes  who  had  toiled 
after  them  up  the  tremendous  passes  of  the  mountains  ; 
but  the  name  of  Gideon  was  still  fidl  of  terror,  and  the 
Badawin  were  entirely  unprepared  for  his  attack  :  they 
fled  in  dismay,  and  the  two  kings  were  taken.      See 

GlUKON. 

Then  came  the  return  down  the  long  defiles  leading 
to  the  Jordan.  We  see  the  cavalcade  of  camels,  jingling 
the  golden  chains  and  the  crescent-shaped  collars  or 
trappings  hung  round  their  necks.  High  aloft  rode  the 
captive  chiefs  clad  iu  their  brilliant  kfjij/eki  and  em- 
broidered  (j66M//eAi',  and  with  their '•  collars"  or  '-jewels" 
in  nose  and  ear,  on  neck  and  arm.  Gideon  probably 
Strode  on  foot  by  the  side  of  his  captives.     They  passed 


Penuel,  where  Jacob  had  seen  the  vision  of  the  face 
of  God;  they  passed  Succoth ;  they  crossed  the  rapid 
stream  of  the  Jordan  ;  tliey  ascended  the  higldands  west 
of  the  river,  and  at  length  reached  Ophrah,  the  native 
village  of  their  captor  (Joseph us, . In/,  v,  (J,  5).  Then, 
at  last,  the  (juestiou  which  must  have  been  on  (iideon's 
tongue  during  the  whole  of  the  return  found  a  vent. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  its  having  been  alluded  to 
before,  but  it  gives,  as  nothing  else 'could,  the'  key  to 
the  whole  pursuit.  It  was  the  death  of  his  brothers, 
'•the  children  of  his  mother,'-' that  had  supplied  the  per- 
sonal motive  for  that  steady  perseverance,  and  had  led 
(iitleon  on  to  his  goal  against  hunger,  faintness,  and  ob- 
stacles of  all  kinds.  "What  manner  of  men  were  they 
which  ye  slew  at  Tabor?"  Up  to  this  time  the  sheiks 
may  have  believed  that  they  were  reserved  for  ransom ; 
but  these  words  once  spoken,  there  can  have  been  no 
doubt  what  their  fate  was  to  be.  They  met  it  like  no- 
ble children  of  the  desert,  without  fear  or  weakness. 
One  request  alone  they  make— that  they  may  die  by 
the  sure  blow  of  the  hero  himself—"  and  Gideon  arose 
and  slew  them  ;"  and  not  till  he  had  revenged  his  broth- 
ers did  any  thought  of  plunder  enter  his  heart — then, 
and  not  till  then,  did  he  lay  liands  on  the  treasures 
which  ornamented  their  camels. — Smith.    See  Midian- 

ITE. 

Zeba'ini  (Heb.  with  the  art.  hats  -  Tsehaim'} 
C'I'iilil,  the  (juzdles,  as  often  ;  Sept.  viol  'Affsfiaieiix  v.  r. 
'A(Tf/i:{iti«u.';  Vulg.  Asebaim;  in  Neh.  hats-Tsebayim', 
D^"'3Sn;  Sept.  vlot  2a/3«f(/i;  Vu'g.  Sabaini),  appar- 
ently the  name  of  the  native  place  of  the  "sons  of  Po- 
chereth,"  who  are  mentioned  iu  the  catalogue  of  the 
families  of  "  Solomon's  slaves"  as  having  returned  from 
the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  57;  Neh.  vii, 
59).  On  the  other  hand,  the  compound  name  Poche- 
reth  hat-Tsebaim  is  considered  by  some  to  have  no  ref- 
erence to  place,  but  to  signify  the  "snarer  or  hunter  of 
roes"  (Geseuius,  Thesuur.  p.  1102  b;  Bertheau,  Exeq. 
Iluiidb.  Ezra  ii,  57),  designating  doubtless  an  individual. 
See  PocHEUiiTH. 

Zeb'edee,  or  rather  Zebed^e'ds  (ZifitSalog,  the 
Greek  form  api)arently  of  Zubdi  or  Zebediah),  a  fish- 
erman of  Galilee,  the  father  of  the  apostles  James  the 
(ireat  and  John  (Matt,  iv,  21),  and  the  husband  of  Sa- 
lome (xxvii,  5t;;  IMark  xv,  40).  He  probably  lived 
either  at  Bethsaida  or  in  its  immediate  neighborhood. 
It  has  been  inferred  from  the  mention  of  his  "hired 
servants"  (i,  '20),  and  from  the  acquaintance  between 
the  apostle  John  and  Annas  the  high-priest  (John  xviii, 
15),  that  the  family  of  Zebedee  were  in  easy  circum- 
stances (comp.  xix,  27),  although  not  above  manual 
labor  (Matt,  iv,  21).  While  the  name  of  Zebedee  fre- 
quently occurs  as  a  patronymic,  for  the  sake  of  distin- 
guishing his  two  sons  from  others  who  bore  the  same 
names,  he  appears  only  once  iu  the  Gospel  narrative — 
namely,  in  Matt,  iv,  21,  22;  Mark  i,  19, '20— where  he  is 
seen  iu  his  boat  with  his  two  sons  mending  their  nets, 
A.D.  26.  On  this  occasion  he  allows  his  sons  to  leave 
him,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Saviour,  without  raising  any 
objection,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  him- 
self ever  of  the  number  of  Christ's  disciples.  His  wife, 
indeed,  appears  in  the  catalogue  of  the  pious  women 
who  were  in  constant  attendance  on  the  Saviour  towards 
the  close  of  his  ministry,  who  watched  him  on  the 
cross,  and  miuistered  to  him  even  in  the  grave  (Matt, 
xxvii,  55,  56;  Mark  xv,  40;  xvi,  1;  comp.  Matt,  xx, 
20;  Luke  viii,  3).  It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  Zebe- 
dee was  dead  before  this  time. — Smith.  See  John  (the 
Apostle). 

Zebi'na   (Heb,  Zehina',    N3'^2'r,  purchase;    Sept. 

T^ajiviv    V.  r.  'Lfjiivvcn:;    Vulg.  Zabiiia),  one   of  the 

"sons"  of  Nebo,  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  taken 

after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  43),     B.C.  458. 

Zebina.     See  ALEXAxnER, 

Zeboi'im  (Gen,  xiv,  2, 8),     See  Zeboui. 
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Zebo'im,  a  name  which  occurs  in  two  distinct 
forms  ill  the  original,  denoting  dilTcreiit  localities. 

1.  (Ileb.  Tsebolm',  D'^SS^.  gazelles,  as  often,  Hos.  xi, 
8;  or  shorter,  Tseboy'im',  d1'3S  [marg.  D'l'IZS],  Gen.  x, 
19;  or  n-'I'aS  [marg.  C^ia^],  xiv,  2,  8  [A.  V.  '-Ze- 
boiim"]  ;  Dent,  xxix,  23 ;  Sept.  2f/3<i>£i^  v.  r.  St/Soti'/t ; 
Viilg.  'Aehuiiii),  one  of  the  tive  cities  destroyed  by  divine 
visitation  in  the  vale  of  Siddiin  (Hos.  xi,  8),  mentioned 
immediately  after  Adinah  ((ieii.  x,  19;  Deut.  xxix,  2o), 
and  ruled  over  by  a  separate  king,  Shemebcr  (Gen.  xiv, 
2,  8).  De  Saulcy  tinds  the  site  of  Zeboim  in  the  TaUia 
Sebdan,  a  name  which  he  reports  as  attached  to  exten- 
sive ruins  on  the  high  ground  between  the  Dead  Sea 
and  Kerak  (Dead  iSea,  i,  383);  but  the  position  as  well 
as  the  elevation  is  improbable,  and  the  ancient  spot  is 
most  likely  beneath  the  water  of  the  southern  bay  of 
the  sea.     See  Sodom;  Zoak. 

2,  (Heb.  with  the  art.  kats-Tsebdim',  D"^"'35iri,  the 
hyenas ;  Sept.  Za/<atij'  v.  r.  ^ajiin,  E(l3oti^,  etc. ;  Vulg. 
Seboim),  the  name  of  a  valley  (^5),  i.  e.  a  ravine  or 
gorge,  apparently  east  of  Michmash,  mentioned  in  1 
Sam.  xiii,  18,  where  it  is  described  with  a  curious 
minuteness,  which  is  unfortunately  no  longer  intelli- 
gible. The  road  running  from  Michmash  to  the  east 
is  specified  as  "  the  road  of  the  border  that  looketh  to 
the  ravine  of  Zeboim  towards  the  wilderness."  The 
wilderness  (miilba?-)  is  no  doubt  the  district  of  unculti- 
vated mountain  tops  and  sides  which  lies  between  the 
central  district  of  Benjamin  and  the  Jordan  valley,  and 
here  apparently  the  ravine  of  Zeboim  should  be  souglit. 
In  that  very  district  there  is  a  wild  gorge,  bearing  the 
name  of  Shuk  ed-Duba,  "  ravine  of  the  hyena,"  up  which 
runs  the  path  from  Jericho  to  Mukhraas  (Conder,  Tent 
Work  in  Palest,  iii,  IG).  It  is  represented  on  the  new 
Ordnance  Map  as  running  for  a  short  distance  N.E.  of 
Ain  Duk.  The  same  place  or  a  town  adjacent  seems  to 
be  mentioned  in  Neh.  xi,34  (where  it  occurs  without  the 
art. prefixed) — confounding  it, nevertheless,  with  the  Ze- 
boim of  Genesis— as  occupied  after  the  Captivity.  Rabbi 
Schwarz,  however,  maintains  that  the  two  places  are  dif- 
ferent, and,  while  locating  the  valley  as  above  (Palest. 
p.  15G),  he  identifies  the  Zeboim  of  Nehemiah  with  "  the 
village  Zuba,  situated  on  a  high  mount,  three  English 
miles  west  of  Jerusalem"  (ihiil.  p.  13-t).  He  adds,  "In 
[the  Talmudical  tract]  Challah,  iv,  10  is  mentioned  the 
Mount  Zeboim."  He  doubtless  refers  to  tlie  ruined  vil- 
lage Sola,  about  six  miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  near  Esh- 
taol ;  but  this  has  little  probability. 

Zebub.     See  Fi.y. 

Zebu'dah  (Heb  Zehidah',  T\'-i'^'l'i ;  marg.  Zehii- 
dah',  mUT,  bestowed,-  Sept.  'liXoacf)  v.  r.  EU\Sd(p, 
'l(\\d,  etc.;  Vulg.  Zebida),  the  daughter  of  Pedaiah 
of  Rumah,  wife  of  Josiah  and  mother  of  king  Jehoiakim 
(2  Kings  xxiii,  36).     B.C.  633. 

Ze'bul  (Heb.  Zebul ,^"11,  habitation ;  Scpt.ZiPovX; 
Josephu.s,  Z£/3or\oc),  the  chief  man  (^b,  A.  V.  "  ruler") 
of  the  city  of  Shechem  at  the  time  of  the  contest  be- 
tween Abimelech  and  the  native  Canaanites  (Judg.  ix, 
28,  30,  36,  38,  41).  B.C.  1319.  He  governed  the  town 
as  the  "officer"  (T^pS  ;  Sept.  tTrifricoTrof;  Josephus.  ^i- 
vog  [Ant.  v,  7,  4])  of  Abimelech  while  the  latter  was  ab- 
sent; and  he  took  part  against  the  Caiiaanite.s  bj'  shut- 
ting them  out  of  the  city  when  Abimelech  was  encamp- 
ed outside  it.  His  conversation  with  (iaal,  the  Canaan- 
itish  leader,  as  they  stood  in  the  gate  of  Shechem  watch- 
ing the  approach  of  the  armed  bands,  gives  Zebul  a  cer- 
tain individuality  among  the  many  characters  of  that 
time  of  confusion. — Smith.     See  Ahi.mklkch. 

Zeb'ulonite  (Heb.  Zehuloni',  "'S'^nst;  Sept.  Za- 
fiovXoji'irriQ  v.  r.  Zn/Boni'iV/jc))  the  patronymic  designa- 
tion of  .1  member  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon  (Numb,  x.xvi, 
27,  "Zebulunite;"  Judg.  xii,  11,  12). 


Zeb'ulun  (Heb.  Zebulun',  once  [Judg.  i,  30]  fully 
'(ibn^T.  usually  "i^int  or  [Gen.  xxx,  20;  xxxv,  23; 
xlvi,  14;  Judg.  iv,  6;  v,  18;  vi,  35;  1  Chron.  ii,  1;  vi, 
63,  77;  xii,  33,  40;  2  Chron.  xxx,  10,  11,  18;  Psa. 
Ixviii,  27;  Isa.  ix,  1]  '"'ST,  habitation;  Sept.,  New 
Test.,  and  Josephus,  Zaj^ovXuiv;  Xu\g.  Zabulon  ;  A.  V. 
"Zabulon,"  iMalt.  iv,  13,  15;  Rev.  vii,'8),  the  name  of  a 
man  and  of  the  tribe  descended  from  him,  and  also  of  a 
city  in  Palestine. 

1.  Tlie  sixth  and  last  son  of  Leah,  and  the  tenth  born 
to  Jacob  (Gen.  x.xxv,  23  ;  xlvi,  14;  1  Chron.  ii,  1).  His 
birth  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xx.x,  19,  20,  where  the  origin 
of  the  name  is,  as  usual,  ascribed  to  an  exclamation  of 
his  mother — "'Now  will  my  husband  dwell  with  me 
(ijiibelini),  for  I  have  borne  him  six  sons!'  and  she  call- 
ed his  name  Zebulun."  B.C.  1914.  This  paronomasia  is 
not  preserved  in  the  original  of  the  "Blessing  of  Jacob," 
though  the  language  of  the  A.  V.  implies  it.  The  word 
rendered  "dwell"  in  xlix,  13  is  "Sp"',  with  no  relation 
to  the  name  Zebulun.  The  Sept.  puts  a  different  point 
on  the  exclamation  of  Leah  :  "  My  husband  will  choose 
me"  (a'lptTiti  jut).  This,  however,  hardly  iinplies  any 
difference  in  the  original  te.xt.  Josejihiis  (.4?^^  i,  19,8) 
gives  only  a  general  explanation :  "  a  pledge  of  good- 
will towards  her."  In  the  order  of  birth,  Zebulun  fol- 
lowed his  brother  Issachar,  with  whom,  in  the  history 
of  the  tribes  and  in  their  allotted  territories  in  Canaan, 
he  was  closely  connected  (Deut.  xxxiii,  18).  His  per- 
sonal history  does  not  appear  to  have  contained  a  sin- 
gle incident  worthy  of  record ;  and  his  name  is  not  once 
mentioned  except  in  the  genealogical  lists.  In  the  Jew- 
ish traditions  he  is  named  as  the  first  of  the  five  who 
were  presented  by  Joseph  to  Pharaoh — Dan,  Naphtali, 
(Jad,  and  Asher  being  the  others  (Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.  On 
Gen.  xlrii,  2). 

At  the  time  of  the  descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt,  Zeb- 
ulun had  three  sons  —  Sered,  Elon,  and  Jahlecl  (Gen. 
xlvi.  14) — who  became  the  founders  of  the  three  great 
families  into  which  the  tribe  was  divided  (Numb,  xxvi, 
26).  Though  the  first  generation  was  so  small,  this 
tribe  ranked  fourth  in  nmnbers  among  the  twelve,  when 
the  census  was  taken  at  Mount  Sinai,  in  the  year  of  the 
Exode;  Judah,  Dan,  and  Simeon  being  more  numerous. 
During  the  wilderne.ss  journey  it  increased  from  57,400 
males  to  60,500 ;  but  it  held  just  the  same  relative  place 
among  the  twelve — Judah,  Dan,  and  Issachar  being  be- 
fore it  when  the  census  was  made  on  the  plains  of  Moab 
(ver.  27). 

History  is  almost  as  silent  regarding  the  acts  of  the 
tribe  during  the  long  period  of  Egyptian  bondage  and 
the  desert  march  as  it  is  regarding  the  patriarch  Zebu- 
lun himself.  During  the  journey  from  Egypt  to  Pales- 
tine, the  tribe  of  Zebulun  formed  one  of  the  first  camp, 
with  Judah  and  Issachar  (also  sons  of  Leah),  marching 
under  the  standard  of  Judah.  T.he  head  of  the  tribe  at 
Sinai  was  Eliab  son  of  Ilelon  (Numb,  vii,  24);  at  Shi- 
loh,  Elizaphan  son  of  Parnach  (xxxiv,  25).  Its  repre- 
sentative among  the  spies  was  Gaddiel  son  of  Sodi  (xiii, 
10).  The  only  point  worthy  of  note  previous  to  its  set- 
tlement in  Palestine  is  the  fact  that,  on  the  solemn  proc- 
lamation of  the  law,  Zebulun  was  among  the  six  tribes 
stationed  on  Mount  Ebal  to  pronounce  the  curses  (Deut. 
xxvii,  13). 

The  position  and  physical  character  of  Zcbulun's  des- 
tined territory  in  the  Land  of  Promise  had  been  sketch- 
ed in  the  prophetic  blessings  of  Jacob  and  Closes.  Look- 
ing <lown  into  a  far-distant  age,  Jacob  exclaimed,  as  his 
son  stood  by  his  bedside,  "  Zebulun  shall  dwell  on  the 
shore  (rjin,  choph,  a  cove,  the  modern  Haifa)  of  seas; 
and  he  shall  be  for  a  shore  of  ships;  and  his  side  will 
be  to  Zidon"  (Gen.  xlix,  13).  Though  If^sachar  was  an 
elder  brother,  Jacob  seems  to  have  already  noticed  and 
acknowledged  the  political  superiority  of  Zebulun  by 
placiiig  him  first  in  order.  This  superiority  was  after- 
wards more  fully  displayed  in  the  blessing  of  Moses, 
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which,  though  embracing  both  tribes,  appears  as  if  ad- 
liressed  to  Zebiikm  alone — "  And  of  Zebulun  he  said, 
Ivejoice,  Zebuhui,  in  thy  going  out ;  and,  Issachar,  in  thy 
tents.  They  shall  call  the  people  unto  tiie  mountain; 
there  they  shall  offer  sacrifices  of  righteousness;  for 
they  shall  suck  of  the  abmidance  of  tlic  seas,  and  of 
treasures  hid  in  the  sand"  (Deut.  xxxiii,  18,  19).  Zeb- 
uhui's  territory  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beauti- 
ful sections  of  Western  Palestine.  Its  allotment  was 
the  third  of  the  second  distribution  (Josh,  xix,  10). 
Joshua  defines  its  borders  with  his  usual  miiuiteness, 
though,  in  consequence  of  the  disajjpearance  of  many 
old  cities,  it  cannot  now  be  entirely  identified.  Its  po- 
sition, however,  and  general  extent,  are  clear  enough. 
Asher  and  Naphtali  bounded  it  on  the  north,  and  Issa- 
char on  the  south.  It  stretched  nearly  across  the  coun- 
try from  the  Sea  of  (ialilee  on  the  east,  to  the  maritime 
plain  of  Phcenicia  on  the  west;  embracing  a  strip  of  Es- 
draelon,  a  little  of  the  plain  of  Akka,  the  whole  of  the 
rich  upland  plain  of  Battauf  (equal  in  fertility,  and  al- 
most equal  in  extent,  to  that  of  Jezreel,  and  with  the 
immense  advantage  of  not  being,  as  that  was,  the  high- 
road of  the  Bedawin):  with  a  part  of  the  fertile  table- 
land between  it  and  the  great  basin  of  the  Sea  of  (iali- 
lee ;  and,  last,  not  least,  it  included  sites  so  strongly  for- 
tified by  nature  that  in  the  later  struggles  of  the  nation 
they  proved  more  impregnable  than  any  in  the  whole 
countrj'.  The  sacred  vicinity  of  Tabor,  Zebulun  ap- 
pears to  have  shared  with  Issachar  (Deut.  xxxiii,  19), 
and  it  and  Kimmon  were  allotted  to  the  Merarite  Le- 
vites  (1  Chron.  vi,  77).  The  beautiful  wooded  hills  and 
ridges  extending  from  Tabor,  by  Nazareth  and  Sefiiri- 
yeh,  to  the  plain  of  Akka,  were  also  in  Zebidun.  It 
touched  Carmel  on  the  south-west;  and  though  it  did 
not  actually  reach  to  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  its 
sides  joined  the  narrow  maritime  territory  of  Phoenicia, 
to  which  Jacob,  according  to  common  Eastern  custom, 
gives  the  naine  of  its  chief  city,  Zidon — "And  his  side 
(T!"!'^,  thigh,  i.  e.  flank)  will  be  to  Zidon."  Its  opposite 
extremit}'  resting  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  (ialilee,  the 
words  of  Jacob  were  fulfilled  :  "  Zebulun  shall  dwell  on 
the  coast  of  seas."  His  fishermen  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  his  merchants  navigating  the  INIediterranean,  in 
company  with  their  Phoenician  neighbors,  illustrate  re- 
markably the  other  blessings  :  '•  He  shall  be  for  a  shore 
of  ships;"  '-he  shall  rejoice  in  his  goings  out."  Pos- 
sessing thus  a  rich  agricultural  country,  abundance  of 
wood,  and  an  outlet  for  commercial  enterprise,  both  in 
the  jMediterrauean  and  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  future 
state  and  history  of  Zebulun  were  influenced  and  mould- 
ed by  external  circumstances.  The  four  Northern  tribes 
— Zebulun,  Issachar,  Asher,  and  Naphtali  —  were  in  a 
great  measure  isolated  from  their  brethren.  The  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  almost  unceasingly  swept  b)'  the  incur- 
sions of  hostile  nations,  separated  them  from  Ephraim 
and  Judah;  while  the  deep  Jordan  valley  formed  a  bar- 
rier on  the  east.  Isolation  from  their  brethren,  and 
their  peculiar  position,  threw  them  into  closer  inter- 
course with  their  Gentile  neighbors — the  old  momUain- 
eers  whom  they  were  never  able  entirely  to  expel  (Judg. 
i,  30),  and  especially  the  commercial  Phoenicians.  Their 
national  exclusiveness  was  thus  considerably  modified ; 
their  manners  and  customs  were  changed ;  their  lan- 
guage gradually  assumed  a  foreign  tone  and  accent 
(Matt,  xxvi,  73);  and  even  their  religion  lost  much  of 
its  original  purity  (2  Chron.  xxx,  10,  18).  "Galilee 
of  the  Gentiles"  and  its  degenerate  inhabitants  came  at 
length  to  be  regarded  with  distrust  and  scorn  by  the 
haughty  people  of  Judah  (Isa.  ix,  1;  Matt,  iv,  15; 
xxvi,  73). 

The  four  Northern  tribes  formed,  as  it  were,  a  state 
by  themselves  (Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  i,  266);  and 
among  them  Zebuhin  became  distinguished  for  warlike 
spirit  and  devotion.  In  the  great  campaign  and  vic- 
tory of  Barak  it  bore  a  prominent  part  (Judg.  iv,  6,  10). 
Deborah,  in   her   triumphal   ode,  says,  "Zebulun  and 


NTaphtali  were  a  people  that  jeoparded  their  lives  imto 
the  death  in  the  high  places  of  the  field"  (v,  18).  It 
would  appear,  besides,  that  their  commercial  enterprise 
led  them  to  a  closer  and  tidier  study  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences than  their  bretliren.  "They  thus  at  an  early  pe- 
riod aeqtiired  the  reputation  of  literary  accomplishment; 
and  the  poet  sang  of  them, '  From  Zebulun  are  the  men 
who  handle  tlie  pen  of  the  scribe'"  (ver.  14;  Kalisch,  On 
GenesiK,  p.  753).  One  of  these  scribes  may  have  been 
Elon,  the  single  judge  produced  by  the  tribe,  who  is  re- 
corded as  having  held  otHce  for  ten  years  (Judg.  xii,  11, 
12).  This  combination  of  warlike  spirit  with  scientific 
skill  seems  to  be  referred  to  once  again  in  a  more  ex- 
tended held  of  action.  The  sacred  historian  mentions 
that  in  David's  army  there  were,  "  Of  Zebulun,  such  as 
went  forth  to  battle,  expert  in  war,  with  all  instruments 
of  war,  fifty  thousand,  which  could  keep  rank;  not  of 
double  heart"  (1  Ciiron.  xii,  33).  They  were  generous, 
also,  and  liberal,  as  well  as  brave  and  loyal ;  for  they 
contributed  abundantly  of  the  rich  products  of  their 
country — meal,  figs,  raisins,  wine,  oil,  oxen,  and  sheep 
— to  the  wants  of  the  army  (ver.  40).  The  head  of  the 
tribe  at  this  time  was  Ishmaiah  ben-Obadiah  (xxvii,  19). 
The  "way  of  the  sea"  (Isa.  ix,  1),  the  great  road  from 
Damascus  to  the  Jlediterranean,  traversed  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Zebulun,  and  must  have  brought 
its  people  into  contact  with  the  merchants  and  the  com- 
modities of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt.  Its  inhabi- 
tants, in  consequence,  took  part  in  .seafaring  concerns 
(Josephus,  Ant.  v,  1,  22).  In  the  Testament  of  Zabu- 
loii  (Fal)ricius,  Psevdepii/r.  V.  T.  i,  630-645)  great  stress 
is  laid  on  his  skill  in  fishing,  and  he  is  commemorated 
as  the  first  to  navigate  a  skiff  on  the  sea.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  refiect  that  the  very  latest  mention  of  the 
Zebuhinites  is  the  account  of  the  visit  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  to  Jerusalem  to  the  passover  of  Hezekiah, 
when,  by  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the  king,  they 
were  enabled  to  eat  the  feast,  even  though,  through 
long  neglect  of  the  provisions  of  the  law,  they  were  not 
cleansed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  ceremonial 
law  (2  Chron.  xxx,  10,  11. 18). 

The  tribe  of  Zebidun,  though  not  mentioned,  appears 
to  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  Northern  tribes  at 
the  invasion  of  the  country  by  Tiglath-pileser  (2  Kings 
xvii,  18,  24  sq.).  From  this  time  the  history  of  distinct 
triljes  ceases.  With  the  exception  of  the  Levites,  the 
whole  were  amalgamated  into  one  nation;  and,  on  the 
return  from  exile,  were  called  Jews.  The  land  of  Zeb- 
ulun, however,  occupied  a  distinguished  place  in  New- 
Test,  times.  It  formed  the  chief  scene  of  our  Lord's  life 
and  labors.  Nazareth  and  Cana  were  in  it;  and  it  em- 
braced a  section  of  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  where 
so  many  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  performed,  and 
so  many  of  his  discourses  and  paraldes  spoken.  Then 
was  fullillcd  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah:  "The  land  Zabu- 
lon,  and  the  land  Nephthalim,  the  way  of  the  sea,  be- 
yond Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles:  the  people  which 
sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light ;  and  to  them  which  sat 
in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  light  is  sprung  up" 
(ix,  1,  2;  Matt,  iv,  15,  16).  In  the  vision?  of  Ezekiel 
(xlviii,  26-33)  and  of  John  (Rev.  vii,  8)  this  tribe  finds 
its  due  mention. — Kitto;  Smith.     See  Iskael,  Kikg- 

I)OM  OF. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  Biblical  local  cities 
in  this  tribe,  with  their  probal)le  identifications: 

Bethlehem.  Town.  Beit-Lahm. 

Ciina.  do.  Kanahel-Jelilf 

Dabbasheth.  do.  Jebata. 

Dininah.  do.  See  Himmon. 

Gath-hepher,  or  Git->     .,^  „,  Unlh^^ 

tah-hepher.  /  ^'*-  ^l-^^'^^'had. 

Hannathon.  do.  [El-Mughcir]'} 

Idalah.  do.  Ji-da? 

Japhia.  do.  Yafn. 

Kartah,  or  Kattah.  do.  Kl-llnrtit 

Kiijathaim.  do.  See  Kautah. 

Kiti'on.  do.  Sec  Kartaii. 

Madou.  do.  Kefr  Mendat 

Nahalal,Nahallal,  or)    ,  \tnl,ilf 

Nahalol.  I  '^°-  ^"'''"'*^ 
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Nenh.  Town.  [Ximrin]? 

Rumali.  do.      Tdl  Rnviahf 

Siirid.  do.      [Ruins  N.W.ofel-Mezraah]? 

Sbimron.  do.      hemunieh? 

2.  A  place  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
between  Beth-dacon  and  the  valley  of  Jiphthah  -  el 
(Josh.  xi,\,  27) ;  ])erhaps  the  modern  .1  bilin,  a  village 
"perched  upon  a  high  and  sharp  hill,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  wady  of  the  same  name"  (Robinson,  Later  Res. 
p.  103).  Ill  this  passage  the  word  has  usually  been  re- 
garded as  referring  to  the  tribe  by  that  name,  as  if  Ash- 
er's  boundary  at  this  point  coinciiied  with  that  of  Zebu- 
luii,  whereas  they  were  ideutical  along  the  whole  line 
named.     See  Tkibe. 

Zeb'uluuite  (Numb,  xxvi,  27).    See  Zebulontte. 

Zecliari'ah  (Ileb.  Zekaryah',  H^lSt,  remembered 
of  Jehnvah;  occasionally  [1  Chron.  v,  7;  xv,  18,  24; 
xxiv,  25;  xxvi,  2,  11,  1-1;  xxvii,  21 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  14; 
x.xi,  2;  xxvi,  5;  xxix,  13;  xxxv,  8]  in  the  prolonged 
form  Zekarya'hv,  !liTi"i?T;  Sept.,  N.  T.,  and  Josephus, 
Zfli^api'rtc),  the  name  of  many  Hebrews,  besides  Zacha- 
rias  (q.  v.),  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist. 

1.  (Sept.  'LciKyovp  v.  r.  Xawovp-)  Ninth  named  of 
the  ten  sons  of  Jehiel,  the  father  or  founder  of  Gibeon 
(1  Chron.  ix,  37).  B.C.  cir.  1G18.  In  1  Chron.  viii,  31 
he  is  called  Zaciier  (q.  v.). 

2.  Son  of  Meshelemiah,  or  Shelemiah,  a  Korhite, 
and  keeper  of  the  north  gate  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  (I  Chron.  ix,  21)  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  porters  in  the  reigii  of  David.  B.C.  1043.  In  1 
Chron.  xxvi,  2,  14,  he  is  described  as  "one  counselling 
with  understanding." 

3.  A  Levitc  in  the  Temple  band  as  arranged  by  Da- 
vid, appointed  to  play  "with  psalteries  on  Alamoth" 
(1  Chron.  xv,  20;  comp.  xvr. .")).  He  was  of  the  sec- 
ond order  of  Levites  (xv,  18),  a  porter  or  gate-keeper, 
and  may  possiblj'  be  the  same  as  the  preceding  or  the 
following. 

4.  One  of  the  priests  who  blew  with  the  trumpets 
in  the  procession  wlircli  accompanied  the  ark  from  the 
house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chron.  xv,  24).     B.C.  1043. 

5.  Son  of  Isshiah,  or  .Icsiah,  a  Kohathite  Levite  de- 
scended from  Uzziel  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  25).     B.C.  1043. 

6.  Fourth  son  of  Hosah  of  the  children  of  Merari 
(I  Chron.  xxvi,  11).     B.C.  104.3. 

7.  (Sept.  ZaSaiag  v.  r.  Zajiclag.)  A  Manassite, 
whose  son  Iddo  was  chief  of  his  tribe  in  (iilead  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  21).     B.C.  1014. 


8.  The  son  of  Benaiah  and  father  of  Jahaziel,  which 
last  was  a  Gershonite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Jehosha- 
phat  (2  Chron.  xx,  14).     B.C.  ante  912. 

9.  Third  named  of  the  live  princes  of  Judah  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoshaphat  who  were  sent  with  priests  and 
Levites  to  teach  the  people  the  law  of  Jehovah  (2 
Chron.  xvii,  7).     B.C.  910. 

10.  Fourth  named  of  the  seven  sons  of  king  Jehosh- 
aphat (2  Chron.  xxi,  2).     B.C.  887. 

11.  (Sept.  AZapiag.)  Son  of  the  high-priest  Jehoi- 
ada,  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  king  of  Judah  (2  Chron. 
xxiv,  20),  and  therefore  the  king's  cousin.  B.C.  838. 
After  the  death  of  Jehoiada,  Zechariah  probably  suc- 
ceeded to  his  office,  and  in  attempting  to  check  the  re- 
action in  favor  of  idolatry  which  immediately  followed, 
he  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him  by 
the  king,  and  was  stoned  with  stones  in  the  court  of 
the  Temple.  His  dying  cry  was  not  that  of  the  first 
Christian  martyr,  "Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
charge"  (Acts  vii,  60),  but,  "The  Lord  look  upon  it. 
and  require  it"  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  20-22).  The  memory 
of  this  unrighteous  deed  lasted  h)ng  in  Jewish  tradition. 
In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Taanilh,  fol.  69,  (pioted  by 
Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  ch.  xxxvi)  there  is  a  legend 
told  of  eighty  thousand  young  priests  who  were  slain  by 
Nebuzaradan  for  the  blood  of  Zechariah,  and  the  evi- 
dent hold  which  the  story  had  taken  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people  renders  it  probable  that  "  Zacharias  son 
of  Barachias."  who  was  slain  between  the  'i'cmple  and 
the  altar  (Matt,  xxiii,  35),  is  the  same  with  Zechariah, 
the  son  of  Jehoiada,  and  that  the  name  of  Barachias  as 
his  father  crept  into  the  text  from  a  marginal  gloss, 
the  writer  confusing  this  Zechariah  either  with  Zech- 
ariah the  prophet,  who  was  the  son  of  Berechiah,  or 
with  another  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jeberechiah  (Isa. 
viii,  2). — Smith.  See  Casteus,  De  Zacharht  herechiw 
Filio  (Li|is.  1720) ;  Huth,  Cades  Abelis  el  Zachorup  (Er- 
lang.  1756);  and  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1841,  ii,  673.  See 
Zacharias. 

12.  A  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  who  appears 
to  have  acted  as  the  king's  counsellor,  but  of  whom 
nothing  is  known  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  5).  B.C.  807.  The 
chronicler  in  describing  him  makes  use  of  a  most  re- 
markable and  unique  expression — "Zechariah,  who  un- 
derstood the  seeing  of  God,"  or,  as  our  A.  V.  lias  it, 
"who  had  understanding  in  the  visions  of  (iod"  (comp. 
Dan.  i,  17).  As  no  such  term  is  ever  em[iloved  else- 
where in  the  description  of  any  prophet,  it  has  been 
questioned  whether  the  reading  of  the  received  text 
is  the  true  one.     The  Sept.,  Targum,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
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Rashi,  and  Kitnchi,  with  many  of  Kennicott's  MSS., 
read  nN~i^3,  ''in  the  fear  of,"  for  r'.X-.^,  and  their 
reading  is  most  probably  the  correct  one. — Smith, 

13.  (Sept.  'La\apia.)  A  chief  of  the  Reubenites  at 
the  time  of  the  captivity  by  Tiglath-pileser  (I  Chron. 
V,  7).     B.C.  cir.  7-10. 

14.  The  father  of  Abijah,  or  Abi,  Ilezekiah's  moth- 
er ('2  Cnron.  xxix,  1) ;  mentioned  also  in  '2  Kings  xviii, 
2  (Sept.  ZayxaioQ,  A.  V.  "  Zachariah").     B.C.  ante  726. 

15.  Second  named  of  the  "  sons"  of  Asaph  the  min- 
strel, who  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  took  part  with  oth- 
er Levites  in  the  purification  of  the  Temple  (2  Chron. 
xxix,  13).     B.C.  726. 

16.  The  sou  of  Jeberechiah,  who  was  taken  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah  as  one  of  the  "faithful  witnesses  to  re- 
cord," when  he  wrote  concerning  Maher-shalal-hash-baz 
(Isa.  viii,  2).  B.C.  723.  He  was  not  the  same  as  Zech- 
ariah  the  prophet,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Uzziah  and 
died  before  that  king,  but  he  may  have  been  the  Le- 
vite  of  that  name  who  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  assist- 
ed in  the  purification  of  the  Temple  (2  Ciiron.  xxix,  13). 
As  Zechariah  the  prophet  is  called  the  son  of  Bere- 
chiah,  with  which  Jeberechiah  is  all  but  identical,  Ber- 
tholdt  (h'iidi'il.  iv,  1722,  1727)  conjectured  tliat  some  of 
the  prophecies  attributed  to  him,  at  any  rate  ch.  ix-xi, 
were  realh^  the  production  of  Zechariah,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Isaiah,  and  were  appended  to  the  volume  of 
the  later  prophet  of  the  same  name  (Gesenius,  De?- 
Proph.  Jesaia,  i,  327).  Another  conjecture  is  that  Zech- 
ariah the  son  of  Jeberechiah  is  the  same  as  Zechariah 
the  father  of  Abijah,  the  (|ueen  of  Ahaz  (Toli  Synopsis, 
ad  loc.) ;  the  witnesses  summoned  by  Isaiah  being  thus 
men  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  and  civil  rank. 

17.  The  son  of  Jeroboam  II,  being  the  fourteenth 
king  of  Israel,  and  the  last  of  the  house  of  Jehu.  There 
is  a  difficulty  about  the  date  of  his  reign.  We  are  told 
that  Amaziah  ascended  the  throne  of  Judah  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  Joash  king  of  Israel,  and  reigned  29  years 
(2  Kings  xiv,  1,  2).  He  was  succeeded  by  Uzziah  or 
Azariah  in  the  27th  year  of  Jeroboam  II,  the  successor 
of  Joash  (xv,  1),  and  Uzziah  reigned  52  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  Joash  king  of  Israel  reigned  16  years  (xiii, 
10),  was  succeeded  by  Jeroboam,  who  reigned  41  years 
(xiv,  23),  and  he  by  Zechariah,  who  came  to  the  throne 
in  the  38th  year  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah  (xv,  8).  Tlius 
we  have  (1)  from  the  accession  of  Amaziah  to  the  38th 
of  Uzziah  29+38=^67  years;  but  (2)  from  the  second 
year  of -Joash  to  the  accession  of  Zechariah  (or  at  least 
to  the  death  of  Jeroboam)  we  have  15+41=56  years. 
Further,  the  accession  of  Uzziah,  placed  in  the  27th 
5'ear  of  Jeroboam,  according  to  the  above  reckoning,  oc- 
curred in  the  loth.  This  latter  synchronism  is  con- 
firmed, and  that  with  the  27th  year  of  Jeroboam  con- 
tradicted, by  2  Kings  xiv,  17,  which  tells  us  that  Ama- 
ziah king  of  Judah  survived  Joash  king  of  Israel  by  15 
years.  Most  chronologers  assume  an  interregnum  of 
11  years  between  Jeroboam's  death  and  Zechariah's  ac- 
cession, during  which  the  kingdom  was  suffering  from 
the  anarchy  of  a  disputed  succession,  but  this  does  not 
solve  the  difference  between  xiv,  17  and  xv,  1.  We  are 
reduced  to  understand  the  number  27  in  xv,  1  as  refer- 
ring to  the  years  of  .Jeroboams  viceroi/shij)  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  father's  war  with  Syria  (xiii,  14-25).  See 
Chronology.  Josephus  (Ant.  ix,  10,3)  places  Uzzi- 
ah's  accession  in  the  14th  year  of  Jeroboam,  a  variation 
of  a  year  in  these  synchronisms  being  unavoidable, 
since  the  Hebrew  annalists  in  giving  their  dates  do  not 
reckon  fractions  of  years.  But  in  any  case  we  must 
place  Zechariah's  accession  early  in  B.C.  770.  His 
reign  lasted  only  six  months.  He  was  killed  in  a  con- 
spiracy of  which  Shallum  (q.  v.)  was  the  head,  and  by 
which  the  prophecy  in  x,30  was  accomplished.  W'e  are 
told  thatduring  his  brief  term  of  power  he  did  evil,  and 
kept  up  the  calf-worship  inherited  from  the  first  Jero- 
boam, which  his  father  had  maintained  in  regal  splendor 
at  Bethel  (Amos  vii,  13).     See  Iskael,  Kingdom  of. 


In  the  English  version  of  2  Kings  xv,  10  we  read: 
"And  Shallum  the  son  of  Jabesh  conspired  against  hira, 
and  smote  him  be/ure  the  people,  and  slew  him,  and 
reigned  in  his  stead."  And  so  the  Vulg.,  "  percussitque 
eum  palam  et  interfecit."  But  in  the  Sept  we  rind  Kt- 
l3\aafi  instead  of  before  the  people,  i.  e.  Shallum  and 
Keblaam  killed  Zechariali.  The  common  editions  read 
tv  K(fi\aap,  meaning  that  Shallum  killed  Zechariah 
in  Keblaam;  but  no  place  of  such  a  name  is  known,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Hebrew  to  answer  to  ti'.  The 
words  translated  be/ore  the  people,  Kf/3/\«a//,  pnlam,  are 
C"  Pljp.  Ewald  (Geschichte,  iii,  598)  maintains  that 
331^'  never  occurs  in  prose  [Is  not  the  objection  rather 
that  the  word  is  Chaldee?  It  occurs  repeatedly  in 
Daniel  (ii,  31 ;  iii,  3;  v,  1,  5,  10),  and  also  in  the  Chal- 
dee portions  of  Ezra  (iv,  16;  vi,  13)],  and  that  ^'S 
would  be  Dj-'H  if  the  Latin  and  English  translations 
were  correct.  He  also  observes  that  in  2  Kings  xv,  14, 
25,30,  where  altnost  the  same  expression  is  used  of  the 
deaths  of  Shallum,  Pekahiah,  and  Pekah,  the  words 
before  the  people  are  omitted.  Hence  he  accepts  the 
translation  in  the  Vatican  ]MS.  of  the  Sept.,  and  consid- 
ers that  Kabalam  or  K6/3\a«ju  was  a  fellow-conspirator 
or  rival  of  Shallum,  of  whose  subsequent  fate  we  have 
no  information.  On  the  death  of  Zechariah,  Shallum 
was  made  king,  Ijiit.  after  reigning  in  Samaria  for  a 
month  only,  was  in  his  turn  dethroned  and  killed  by 
Menahem.  To  these  events  Ewald  refers  the  obscure 
passage  in  Zech.  xi.  8  :  "  Three  shepherds  also  I  cut  off 
in  one  month,  and  my  soul  abhorred  them" — the  three 
shepherds  being  Zechariah,  Kabalam,  and  Shallum. 
This  is  very  ingenious:  we  must  remember,  however, 
that  Ewald,  like  certain  English  divines  (Mede,  Ham- 
mond, Newcome,  Seeker,  Pye  Smith),  thinks  that  the 
latter  chapters  of  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah  belong 
to  an  earlier  date  than  the  rest  of  the  book.  See  Zech- 
ariah, Book  of. 

18.  A  Kohathite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  who 
was  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  workmen  engaged  in 
the  restoration  of  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  12).  B.C. 
628. 

19.  Second  named  of  the  three  rulers  of  the  Temple 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  8).  B.C.  628. 
He  was  probably,  as  Bertheau  conjectures,  "the  second 
priest"  (comp.  2  Kings  xxv,  18). 

20.  Son  of  Shiloni  and  father  of  Joiarib  among  the 
descendants  of  Perez  (Neh.  xi,  5).     B.C.  long  ante  536. 

21.  A  priest,  son  of  Pashur  and  father  of  Amzi  (Neh. 
xi,  12).     B.C.  long  ante  536. 

22.  Son  of  x\mariah  and  father  of  Uzziah,  of  the 
family  of  Perez  (Neh.  xi,  4).     B.C.  ante  536. 

23.  The  representative  of  the  priestly  family  of  Iddo 
in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii,  16). 
B.C.  536.  He  was  possibly  the  same  as  Zechariah  the 
prophet  the  son  of  Ittdo. 

24.  The  eleventh  in  order  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophets. 

1.  Of  his  personal  historj'  we  know  but  little.  He  is 
called  in  his  prophecy  the  son  of  Berechiah  and  the 
grandson  of  Iddo,  whereas  in  the  book  of  Ezra  (v,  1;  vi, 
14)  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Iddo.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  this  discrepanc}'. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  (^Pref.  Comment,  ad  Zech.)  supposes 
that  Berechiah  was  the  father  of  Zechariah  according 
to  the  flesh,  and  that  Iddo  was  his  instructor,  and  might 
be  regarded  as  his  spiritual  father.  Jerome,  too,  accord- 
ing to  some  MSS.,  has  in  Zech.  i,  1,  "filium  Barachia;, 
rilium  Addo,"as  if  he  supposed  that  Berechiah  and  Iddo 
were  different  naines  of  the  same  person ;  and  the  same 
mistake  occurs  in  the  Sept. :  roi'  tuv  ^apa\iov  v'lov 
'ASdw.  Gesenius  (Lex,  s.  v.  "(S)  and  Rosenmiiller  (On 
Zech.  i,  1)  take  "3  in  the  passages  in  Ezra  to  mean 
"  grandson,"  as  in  Gen.  xxix,  5  Laban  is  termed  "  the 
son,"  i.  e.  "  grandson,"  of  Nalior.  Others,  again,  have 
sucfirested  that  in  the  text  of  Ezra  no  mention  is  made 
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of  Bercchiah.  because  lie  was  already  dead,  or  because 
Iddi)  was  tiie  more  distinj^uislied  person,  and  the  gener- 
allv  recof^nised  head  of  the  family.  Knobel  thinks  that 
the  name  of  Berechiah  has  crept  into  the  present  text 
of  Zecliariah  from  Isa.  viii,  2,  where  mention  is  made 
of  a  Zecliariah  •■  the  son  of  Jthirechiah,"  which  is  virtu- 
ally the  same  name  (Sept.  Bopa^iov^  as  Berechiah. 
]Iis  theory  is  that  eh.  ix-xi  of  our  present  book  of 
Zechariah  are  really  the  work  of  the  older  Zechariah 
(Isa.  viii,  2) :  that  a  later  scribe  finding  the  two  books, 
one  bearing  the  name  of  Zecliariah  the  son  of  Iddo,  and 
the  oilier  that  of  Zechariah  the  son  of  Berechiah,  united 
them  into  one.  and  at  the  same  time  combined  the  titles 
of  the  two,  and  that  hence  arose  the  confusion  which  at 
present  exists.  This,  however,  is  hardly  a  probable  hy- 
pothesis. It  is  surely  more  natural  to  suppose,  as  the 
prophet  himself  mentions  his  father's  name,  whereas 
the  historical  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  mention 
only  Iddo,  that  Berechiah  had  died  early,  and  that 
there  was  now  no  intervening  link  between  the  grand- 
father and  the  grandson.  The  son,  in  giving  his  pedi- 
gree, does  not  omit  his  father's  name:  the  historian 
passes  it  over  as  of  one  who  was  but  little  known  or  al- 
ready forgotten.  This  view  is  confirmed  if  we  suppose 
the  Iddo  here  mentioned  to  have  been  the  Iddo  the 
priest  who,  in  Neh.  xii,  4,  is  said  to  have  returned  from 
Babylon  in  company  with  Zcrubbabel  and  Joshua.  He 
is  tlierc  said  to  have  had  a  son  Zechariah  (ver.  16),  who 
was  contemporary  with  Joiakim  the  son  of  Joshua;  and 
this  falls  in  with  the  hypothesis  that  owing  to  some  un- 
explained cause — perhaps  the  death  of  his  father — Zech- 
ariah became  the  next  representative  of  the  famih-  af- 
ter his  grandfather  Iddo.  Zechariah,  according  to  this 
view,  like  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  before  him,  was  priest 
as  well  as  prophet.  He  seems  to  have  entered  upon  his 
ofHce  while  yet  young  ("1^3,  Zech.  ii,  4 ;  comp.  Jer.  i,  G), 
and  must  have  been  born  in  Babylon,  whence  he  return- 
ed with  the  first  caravan  of  exiles  under  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua. 

It  was  in  the  eighth  month,  in  the  second  year  of 
Darius,  that  he  first  publicly  discharged  his  office.  B.C. 
.')19.  In  this  he  acted  in  concert  with  Haggai,  who 
inust  have  been  considerably  his  senior  if,  as  seems  not 
improbable,  Haggai  had  been  carried  into  captivity,  and 
hence  had  himself  been  one  of  those  who  had  seen  "  the 
house"  of  Jehovah  "in  her  first  glory"  (  Hagg.  ii,  3). 
Both  prophets  had  the  same  great  object  before  them  ; 
both  directed  all  their  energies  to  the  building  of  the 
second  Temple.  Haggai  seems  to  have  led  the  way  in 
this  work,  and  then  to  have  left  it  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  his  younger  contemporary.  The  foundations  of  the 
new  building  had  already  been  laid  in  the  time  of  Cy- 
rus, but  during  the  reigns  of  Cambyses  and  the  pseudo- 
Smerdis  the  work  had  been  broken  off  through  the 
jealousies  of  the  Samaritans.  When,  however,  Darius 
Hystaspis  ascended  the  throne  (.'»21)  things  took  a  more 
favorable  turn.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  large-hearted 
and  gracious  prince,  and  to  have  been  well-disposed  to- 
wards the  Jews.  Encouraged  by  the  hopes  which  his 
accession  held  out,  the  prophets  exerted  themselves  to 
the  utmost  to  secure  the  completion  of  the  Temple. 
From  this  time,  for  a  space  of  nearly  two  years,  the 
prophet's  voice  was  silent,  or  his  words  have  not  been 
recorded.  But  in  the  fourth  year  of  king  Darius,  in  the 
fourth  day  of  the  ninth  montli,  there  came  a  deputation 
of  Jews  to  the  Temple,  anxious  to  know  whether  the 
fast-days  which  )iad  been  instituted  during  the  seventy 
years'  captivity  were  still  to  be  observed.  On  the  one 
hand,  now  that  the  cai)tivity  was  at  an  end,  and  Jeru- 
salem was  rising  from  her  ashes,  such  set  tiines  of  mourn- 
ing seemed  quite  out  of  place.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  still  much  ground  for  serious  uneasiness;  for  some 
time  after  their  return  they  had  suffered  severely  from 
drought  and  famine  (1,6-11),  and  who  could  tell  that 
they  would  not  so  suffer  again"?  The  hostility  of  their 
neighbors  had  not  ceased ;  they  were  still  regarded  with 


no  common  jealousy;  and  large  numbers  of  their  breth- 
ren had  not  yet  returned  from  Baliylon.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion, therefore,  that  seemed  to  admit  of  much  debate. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  of  how  great  moment,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  and  for  the  discharge  of  the 
special  duty  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  woidil  be  the 
priestly  origin  of  Zechariah.  Too  often  the  prophet 
had  had  to  stand  forth  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
priest.  In  an  age  when  the  service  of  God  had  stif- 
fened into  formalism,  and  the  priests'  lips  no  longer  kept 
knowledge,  the  pro|)liet  was  the  witness  for  the  truth 
which  lay  beneath  the  outward  ceremonial,  and  without 
which  the  outward  ceremonial  was  worthless.  But  the 
thing  to  be  dreaded  now  was  not  superstitious  formal- 
ism, but  cold  neglect.  There  was  no  fear  now  lest  in  a 
gorgeous  temple,  amid  the  splendors  of  an  imposing 
ritual  and  the  smoke  of  sacrifices  ever  ascending  to 
heaven,  the  heart  and  life  of  religion  should  be  lost. 
The  fear  was  all  the  other  way.  lest  even  the  body,  the 
outward  form  and  service,  should  be  suffered  to  decay. 
The  foundations  of  the  Temple  had  indeed  been  laid, 
but  that  was  all  (Ezra  v,  16).  Discouraged  by  the  op- 
position which  they  had  encountered  at  first,  the  Jew- 
ish colony  had  begun  to  build,  and  were  not  able  to  fin- 
ish ;  and  even  when  the  letter  came  from  Darius  sanc- 
tioning the  work,  and  promising  his  protection,  they 
showed  no  hearty  disposition  to  engage  in  it.  At  such 
a  time  no  more  fitting  instrument  could  be  found  to 
rouse  the  people,  whose  heart  had  grown  cold,  than  one 
who  united  to  the  authority  of  the  prophet  the  zeal  and 
the  traditions  of  a  sacerdotal  family.  Accordingly,  to 
Zechariah's  influence  we  find  the  rebuilding  of  the  Tem- 
ple in  a  gre^t  measure  ascribed.  "And  the  elders  of 
the  Jews  builded,"  i  t  is  said,  •'  and  they  prospered  t  hrough 
the  prophesying  of  Haggai  the  proyihet  and  Zechariah 
the  son  of  Iddo"  (vi,  14).  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this 
juxtaposition  of  the  two  names  both  are  not  styled 
prophets — not  "  Haggai  and  Zechariah  the  prophets," 
but  "  Haggai  the  prophet  and  Zechariah  /he  ,wh  of  Iddo." 
Is  it  an  improbable  conjecture  that  Zechariah  is  desig- 
nated by  his  father's  (or  grandfather's)  name,  rather 
than  by  his  office,  in  order  to  remind  us  of  his  priestl}' 
character?  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  other  indications 
of  the  close  union  wliich  now  subsisted  between  the 
priests  and  the  prophets.  Various  events  connected 
with  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  and  the  captivity  in 
Babylon  had  led  to  the  institution  of  solemn  fast-days; 
and  we  find  that  when  a  question  arose  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  observing  these  fast-days,  now  that  the  city 
and  the  Temple  were  rebuilt,  the  question  was  referred 
to  "the  priests  which  were  in  the  house  of  Jehovah, 
and  to  the  prophets"  —  a  recognition  not  only  of  the 
joint  authority,  but  of  the  harmony  subsisting  between 
the  two  bodies,  without  parallel  in  Jewish  history.  The 
manner,  too,  in  Avhich  Joshua  the  high-priest  is  spoken 
of  in  this  prophecy  shows  how  lively  a  sj'm  pa  thy  Zech- 
ariah felt  towards  him. 

Later  traditions  assume,  what  is  indeed  very  probable, 
that  Zechariah  took  personally  an  active  part  in  provid- 
ing for  the  liturgical  service  of  the  Temple.  He  and 
Haggai  are  both  .said  to  have  composed  psalms  with 
this  view.  According  to  the  Sept.,  Psa.  cxxxvii,  cxlv- 
cxlviii ;  accortling  to  the  Peshito,  cxxv,  cxxvi ;  accord- 
ing to  the  Vulg.,  cxi,  are  psalms  of  Haggai  and  Zecha- 
riah. The  triumphant  "  hallelujah,"  with  which  many 
of  them  open,  was  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  those 
psalms  which  were  first  chanted  in  the  second  Temple, 
and  came  with  an  emjjhasis  of  meaning  from  the  lips 
of  those  who  had  been  restored  to  their  native  land.  The 
allusions,  moreover,  with  which  these  psalms  abound,  as 
well  as  their  place  in  the  Psalter,  leave  us  in  no  doubt 
as  to  the  time  when  they  were  composed,  and  lend  con- 
firmation to  the  tradition  respecting  their  authorship. 
If  the  later  Jewish  acc(uints  (the  Talinudic  tract  Megil- 
l(tk,  xvii,  2  ;  xviii,  1 :  Kashi  ad  Baha  Balhra,  xv,  1)  may 
be  truste<l,  Zechariah,  as  well  as  Haggai,  was  a  member 
of  the  great  synagogue.     The  patristic  notices  of  the 
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prophet  are  worth  nothing.  According  to  these,  he 
exercised  his  prophetic  office  in  Chaldiea,  and  wrought 
many  miracles  there;  returned  to  Jerusalem  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  where  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  where  he  died  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of 
Haggai  (I'seudepiph.  De  Proph.  c.  21 ;  Dorotheus,  p.  14-1 ; 
Isidorus,  c.  51). 

2.  The  genuine  writings  of  Zechariah  help  us  but  lit- 
tle in  our  estimation  of  his  character.  Some  faint  traces, 
however,  we  may  observe  in  them  of  his  education  in 
Babylon.  Less  free  and  independent  than  he  would 
have  been  had  his  feet  trodden  from  childliood  the  soil 

"Where  each  old  poetic  niouiit.iiu 
Inspiration  breathed  ai'ound," 

he  leans  avowedly  on  the  authority  of  the  older  proph- 
ets, and  copies  their  expressions.  Jeremiali  especially 
seems  to  have  been  his  favorite,  and  hence  the  Jewish 
saying  that  "the  spirit  of  Jeremiah  dwelt  in  Zecha- 
riah." But  in  what  may  be  called  the  peculiarities  of 
his  prophecy  he  approaches  more  nearly  to  Ezekiel  and 
Daniel.  Like  them,  he  delights  in  visions;  like  them, 
he  uses  symbols  and  allegories  rather  than  the  bold 
figures  and  metaphors  which  lend  so  much  force  and 
beauty  to  the  writings  of  the  earlier  prophets;  like 
them,  he  behoUls  angels  ministering  before  Jehovah 
and  fullilling  his  Ijehests  on  the  earth.  He  is  the  only 
one  of  the  prophets  who  speaks  of  Satan.  That  some 
of  these  peculiarities  are  owing  to  his  ChakUean  educa- 
tion can  hardly  be  doubted.  It  is  at  least  remarkable 
that  both  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  who  must  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  associations,  should  in  some  of 
these  respects  so  closely  resemble  Zechariah,  widely  as 
they  differ  from  him  in  others. 

Even  in  the  form  of  the  visions  a  careful  criticism 
might  perhaps  discover  some  traces  of  the  prophet's 
early  training.  Possibly  the  "  valley  of  myrtles"  in  the 
tirst  vision  may  have  been  suggested  by  ChakUca  rather 
than  by  Palestine.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
myrtles  are  rarely  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 
Jews  before  the  Exile.  They  are  found,  besides  this 
passage  of  Zechariah,  in  Isa.  xli,  19;  Iv,  13,  and  in 
Neh.  viii,  15.  The  forms  of  trial  in  the  third  vision, 
where  Joshua  the  high-priest  is  arraigned,  seem  bor- 
rowed from  the  practice  of  Persian  rather  than  Jewish 
courts  of  law.  The  tilthy  garments  in  which  Joshua 
appears  are  those  which  the  accused  must  assume  when 
brought  to  trial.  The  white  robe  put  upon  him  is  the 
caftan  or  robe  of  honor,  which  to  this  day  in  the  East  is 
put  upon  the  minister  of  state  who  has  been  acquitted 
of  tile  charges  laiil  against  him.  The  vision  of  the 
woman  in  the  Ephah  is  also  Oriental  in  its  character. 
Ewald  refers  to  a  very  similar  vision  in  Tod's  Rajasthnn, 
ii,  688.  Finally,  the  chariots  issuing  from  between  two 
mountains  of  brass  must  have  been  suggested,  there  can 
scarcely  be  any  doubt,  by  some  Persian  symbolism. — 
Smith.     See  Zpxhariah,  Book  of. 

25.  The  leader  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  "sons" 
of  Pharosh  who  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  3).  B.C. 
459. 

26.  The  leader  of  the  twenty-eight  "sons"  of  Bebai, 
who  came  up  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  11). 
B.C.  459, 

27.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  people  whom  Ezra  sum- 
moned in  council  at  the  river  Ahava,  before  the  second 
caravan  returned  from  Babylon  (Ezra  viii,  IG).  B.C. 
459.  He  stood  at  Ezra's  left  hand  when  he  expounded 
the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii,  4). 

28.  (Sept.Z«;;^op(a.)  One  of  the  family  of  Elam,  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife  after  the  Captivity  (Ezra  x, 
2t)).     B.C.  458. 

29.  One  of  the  priests,  son  of  Jonathan,  who  blew 
with  the  trumpets  at  the  deilication  of  the  city  wall  by 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii,  35,  41 ).     B.C.  446. 

ZECHARIAH,  Book  of.  The  time  and  personal 
circumstances  of  the  prophet  whose  name  this  book 
bears  have  been  considered  above.     It  remains  to  dis- 


cuss the  prophecies  themselves,  and  especially  their  au- 
tiienticity.  In  doing  this,  we  make  use  largely  of  the 
article  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible. 

I.  Contents — Tiie  book  naturally  falls  into  two  prin- 
cipal divisions,  which,  as  will  be  seen  more  fully  in  tiie 
sequel,  are  marked  not  only  by  certain  peculiarities  of 
expression,  but  obviously  by  the  absence  of  any  histor- 
ical data  in  the  latter  portion  such  as  are  given  in  the 
former. 

(I.)  The  first  part,  embracing  ch.  i-viii,  divides  itself 
into  three  sections  by  the  chronological  indications  given 
respectively  in  i,  1,7,  and  vii,  1 ;  and  these  are  still  fur- 
ther subdivided  by  the  recurrence  of  the  phrase  "  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me."  This  part,  therefore, 
consists,  tirst,  of  a  short  introduction  or  preface,  in  which 
the  prophet  announces  his  commission ;  tlien  of  a  series 
of  visions,  descriptive  of  all  those  hopes  and  anticipa- 
tions of  which  the  building  of  the  Temple  was  the 
idedge  and  sure  foundation ;  and  finally  of  a  discourse, 
delivered  two  years  later,  in  reply  to  questions  respect- 
ing the  observance  of  certain  established  fasts. 

1.  The  short  introductory  oracle  (i,  1-6)  is  a  warning 
voice  from  the  past.  The  prophet  solemnly  reminds 
tlie  people,  by  an  appeal  to  the  experience  of  their  fa- 
thers, that  no  word  of  God  had  ever  fallen  to  the 
ground ;  and  that  therefore,  if  with  sluggish  indiffer- 
ence they  refused  to  co-operate  in  the  building  of  the 
Temple,  they  must  expect  the  judgments  of  God.  This 
warning  manifestly  rests  upon  the  former  warnings  of 
Haggai. 

2.  In  a  dream  of  the  night  there  passed  before  the 
eyes  of  the  prophet  a  series  of  nine  (essentially  seven) 
visions,  followed  by  an  emblematical  scene,  descriptive 
in  their  different  aspects  of  events,  some  of  them  short- 
ly to  come  to  pass,  and  others  losing  themselves  in  the 
mist  of  the  future  (i,  7-vi,  15).  These  visions  are  ob- 
scure, and  accordingly  the  prophet  asks  their  mean- 
ing. The  interpretation  is  given,  not  as  to  Amos  by 
Jehovah  himself,  but  by  an  angel  who  knows  the  mind 
and  will  of  Jehovah,  who  intercedes  with  him  for  oth- 
ers, and  by  whom  Jehovah  speaks  and  issues  his  com- 
mands; at  one  time  he  is  called  "  the  angel  who  spake 
with  me"  [or  "  by  me"]  (i,  9) ;  at  another,  "  the  angel 
of  Jehovah"  (ver.  11, 12;  iii,  1-6). 

(1.)  In  the  first  vision  (i,  8-17)  the  prophet  sees,  in 
a  valley  of  myrtles,  a  rider  upon  a  roan  horse,  accom- 
panied by  others  who,  having  been  sent  forth  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  earth,  had  returned  with  the  ti- 
dings that  the  whole  earth  was  at  rest  (with  reference 
to  Hagg.  ii,  20).  Hereupon  the  angel  asks  how  long  this 
state  of  things  shall  last,  and  is  assured  that  the  indif- 
ference of  the  heathen  shall  cease,  and  that  the  Temple 
shall  be  built  in  Jerusalem.  This  vision  seems  to  have 
been  partly  borrowed  from  Job  i,  7,  etc. 

(2.)  The  second  vision  (ii,  1-17,  A.  V.  i,  18-ii,  13)  ex- 
plains how  the  promise  of  the  first  is  to  be  fulfilled, 
and  is  composed  of  three  separate  emblems.  The  four 
horns  are  the  sj'mbols  of  the  different  heathen  kingdoms 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  which  have  hitherto 
combined  against  Jerusalem.  The  four  carpenters  or 
smiths  symbolize  their  destruction.  The  measuring- 
line  betokens  the  vastly  exten<led  area  of  Jerusalem, 
owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  new  population.  The 
old  prophets,  in  foretelling  the  happiness  and  glory  of 
the  times  which  should  succeed  the  Captivity  in  Baby- 
lon, had  made  a  great  part  of  that  liappiness  and  gk)ry 
to  consist  in  the  gathering  together  again  of  the  whole 
dispersed  nation  in  the  land  given  to  their  fathers. 
This  vision  was  designed  to  teach  that  the  expectation 
thus  raised  —  the  return  of  the  dispersed  of  Israel  — 
should  be  fulfilled;  that  Jerusalem  should  be  too  large 
to  be  compassed  about  by  a  wall,  but  that  Jehovah  him- 
self would  be  to  her  a  wall  of  fire — a  light  and  defence 
to  the  holy  city,  and  destruction  to  her  adversaries.  A 
song  of  joj',  in  prospect  of  so  bright  a  future,  closes  the 
scene. 

The  next  two  visions  (ch.  iii,  iv)  are  occupied  with 
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the  Temple,  and  with   the   two  principal  persons  on 
whom  the  hopes  of  the  returned  exiles  rested. 

(3.)  The  permission  granted  for  the  rebiiildins;  of  the 
Temple  had,  no  doul)t,  stirred  afresh  the  malice  and  the 
animosity  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews.  Joshua  the 
high-priest  had  been  singled  out,  it  would  seem,  as  the 
especial  oltject  of  attack,  and  perhaps  formal  accusations 
had  already  been  laid  against  him  before  the  Persian 
court.  The  prophet,  in  vision,  sees  him  summoned  be- 
fore a  higher  tribunal,  and  solennily  acquitted,  despite 
the  charges  of  the  Satan  or  Adversary.  This  is  done 
with  the  forms  still  usual  in  an  Eastern  court.  The 
filthy  garments  in  wliicli  tiie  accused  is  expected  to  stand 
are  taken  away,  and  the  caftan  or  robe  of  honor  is  put 
upon  him  in  token  that  his  innocence  has  been  estab- 
lished. Acquitted  at  that  bar,  he  need  not  fear,  it  is 
implied,  any  earthly  accuser.  He  shall  be  protected, 
he  sliall  carry  on  the  building  of  the  Temple,  he  shall 
so  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  of  the  iMcssiah,  and 
upon  the  foinidalioii-stone  laid  before  him  shall  the 
seven  eyes  of  God,  the  token  of  his  cver-watcbful  prov- 
idence, rest. 

(4.)  The  succeeding  vision  (ch.  iv)  supposes  that  all 
opposition  to  the  building  of  the  Temple  shall  be  re- 
moved. This  sees  the  completion  of  the  work.  It  has 
evidently  a  peculiarly  impressive  character;  for  the 
prophet,  though  his  dream  still  continues,  seems  to  him- 
self to  be  awakened  out  of  it  by  the  angel  who  speaks 
to  him.  The  candlestick  (or,  more  properly,  chandelier) 
with  seven  lights  (borrowed  from  the  candlestick  of  the 
Mosaic  tabernacle,  Exod.  xxv,  31  sq.)  supposes  that  the 
Temple  is  already  linished.  The  seven  pipes  which  sup- 
ply each  lamp  answer  to  the  seven  eyes  of  Jehovah  in 
the  preceding  vision  (iii,  9),  and  this  sevenfold  supply 
of  oil  denotes  the  presence  and  operation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  through  whose  aid  Zerubbabel  will  overcome  all 
obstacles:  so  that  as  his  hands  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  house,  his  hands  should  also  finish  it  (iv,  9). 
The  two  olive-branches  of  the  vision,  belonging  to  the 
olive-tree  standing  by  the  candlestick,  are  Zerubbabel 
himself  and  Joshua. 

The  next  two  visions  (v,  1-11)  signify  that  the  land, 
in  which  the  sanctuary  has  just  been  erected,  shall  be 
purged  of  all  its  pollutions. 

(5.)  First,  the  curse  is  recorded  against  wickedness  in 
the  whole  land  (not  in  the  whole  earth,  as  in  the  A.  V.), 
V,  3;  that  due  solemnity  may  be  given  to  it,  it  is  in- 
scribed upon  a  roll,  and  the  roll  is  represented  as  flying, 
in  order  to  denote  the  speed  with  which  the  curse  will 
execute  itself. 

(C.)  Next,  the  unclean  thing,  whether  in  the  form  of 
idolatry  or  any  other  abomination,  shall  be  utterly  re- 
moved. Caught  and  shut  up  as  it  were  in  a  cage,  like 
some  savage  beast,  and  pressed  down  with  a  weight  as 
of  lead  upon  it  so  that  it  cannot  escape,  it  shall  be  car- 
ried into  that  land  where  all  evil  things  have  long  made 
their  dwelling  (Isa.  xxxiv,  13),  the  land  of  Babylon  (Slii- 
nar,  Zech.  v,  11),  from  which  Israel  had  been  redeemed. 
(7.)  The  night  is  now  waning  fast,  and  the  morning 
is  about  to  dawn  (vi,  1-8).  Chariots  and  horses  appear, 
issuing  from  between  two  brazen  mountains,  the  horses 
like  those  in  the  first  vision;  and  these  receive  their 
several  commands  and  are  sent  forth  to  execute  the 
will  of  Jehovah  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth.  The 
four  chariots  arc  images  of  the  four  winds,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Psa.  civ,  \,  as  servants  of  (iod.  fullil  bis  be- 
hests; and  of  the  one  that  goes  to  the  north  it  is  par- 
ticularly said  that  it  shall  let  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  rest 
there:  is  it  a  spirit  of  anger  against  the  nations,  As- 
syria, Babylon,  Persia,  or  is  it  a  spirit  of  hope  and  de- 
sire of  return  in  the  hearts  of  those  of  the  exiles  who 
still  lingered  in  the  land  of  their  captivity?  Stfihelin, 
Maurer,  and  others  adopt  the  former  view,  which  seems 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  vision;  Ewald 
gives  the  latter  interpretation,  and  thinks  it  is  support- 
ed by  what  follows. 

Thus  the  cycle  of  visions  is  comiileted.     Scene  after 


scene  is  unrolled  till  the  whole  glowing  picture  is  pre- 
sented to  the  eve.  All  enemies  crushed;  the  land  re- 
|)eopled,  and  Jerusalem  girt  as  with  a  wall  of  fire;  the 
Temple  rebuilt,  more  truly  splenditl  than  of  old,  because 
more  abinidantl)'  filled  with  a  Divine  Presence;  the 
leaders  of  the  people  assured  in  the  most  signal  manner 
of  the  Divine  protection;  all  wickedness  solemnly  sen- 
tenced, and  the  land  forever  purged  of  it:  such  is  the 
magniticent  panorama  of  hope  which  the  pro|>het  dis- 
plays to  his  countrymen.  Very  consolatory  must  such 
a  prospect  have  seemed  to  the  weak  and  disheartened 
colony  in  Jerusalem.  For  the  times  were  dark  and 
troublous.  According  to  recent  interpretations  of  new- 
ly discovered  inscriptions,  it  would  appear  that  Darius 
I  found  it  no  easy  task  to  hold  his  vast  dominions. 
Province  after  province  had  revolted  both  in  the  east 
and  in  the  north,  whither,  according  to  the  prophet  (vi, 
8),  the  winds  had  carried  the  wrath  of  God  :  and  if  the 
reading  Mudraja,  i.  e.  Egypt,  is  correct  (Lassen  gives 
Kurdistan),  Egypt  must  have  revolted  before  the  out- 
break mentioned  in  Herod,  ^-ii,  1,  and  have  again  been 
reduced  to  subjection.  To  such  revolt  there  may  pos- 
sibly be  an  allusion  in  the  reference  to  "  the  land  of  the 
south"  (ver.  6).  It  would  seem  that  Zechariah  antici- 
pated, as  a  consequence  of  these  perpetual  insurrections, 
the  weakening  and  overthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy 
and  the  setting-up  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  which 
Judah,  in  faith  and  obedience,  was  to  wait  (ver.  9-15). 

(8.)  Immediately  on  these  visions  there  follows  a 
symbolical  act  (vi,  9-15).  Three  Israelites  had  just 
returned  from  Babylon,  bringing  with  them  rich  gifts 
to  Jerusalem,  apparently  as  contributions  to  the  Tem- 
ple, and  had  been  received  in  the  house  of  Josiah  the 
son  of  Zcphaniah.  Thither  the  prophet  is  commanded 
to  go — whether  still  in  a  dream  or  not  is  not  very  clear 
— and  to  employ  the  silver  and  the  gold  of  their  offer- 
ings for  the  service  of  Jehovah.  He  is  to  make  of 
them  two  crowns,  and  to  place  these  on  the  head  of 
Joshua  the  high-priest  —  a  sign  that  in  the  Messiah 
who  should  build  the  Temple  the  kinglj'  and  priestly 
offices  shoidd  be  united.  This,  however,  is  expressed 
somewhat  enigmatical-ly,  as  if  king  and  priest  should 
be  perfecth'  at  one,  rather  than  that  the  same  person 
should  be  both  king  and  priest.  These  crowns,  more- 
over, were  to  be  a  memorial  in  honor  of  those  by  whose 
liberality  they  had  been  made,  and  should  serve  at  the 
same  time  to  excite  other  rich  Jews  still  living  in  Baby- 
lon to  the  like  liberality.  Hence  their  symbolical  pur- 
pose having  been  accomplished,  they  were  to  be  laid 
up  in  the  Temple. 

3.  It  is  remarkable,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  that 
the  question  relating  to  the  fast  days  (vii,  1-3)  should 
have  been  addressed  to  priests  and  prophets  conjointly 
in  the  Temple.  This  close  alliance  between  two  classes 
hitherto  so  separate,  and  often  so  antagonistic,  was  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  circumstances  of  the  times.  Still 
Zechariah,  as  chief  of  the  prophets,  has  the  decision  of 
this  question.  Some  of  the  priests,  it  is  evident  (ver. 
7),  were  inclined  to  the  more  gloomy  view;  but  not  so 
the  prophet.  In  language  worthy  of  his  position  and 
his  office,  language  which  reminds  us  of  one  of  the  most 
striking  passages  of  his  great  predecessor  (Isa.  Iviii,  5-7), 
he  lays  down  the  same  principle  that  God  loves  mercy 
rather  than  fasting,  and  truth  and  righteousness  rather 
than  sackcloth  and  a  sad  countenance.  If  they  had 
perished,  he  reminds  them  it  was  because  their  hearts 
were  hard  while  they  fasted;  if  they  woidd  dwell  safe- 
ly, they  must  abstain  from  fraud  and  violence,  and  not 
from  food  (Zech.  vii,  4-14). 

Again,  he  forclclls,  but  not  now  in  vision,  the  glorious 
times  that  arc  near  at  hand  when  Jehovah  shall  dwell 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  Jerusalem  be  called  a  city  of 
truth.  He  sees  her  streets  thronged  by  old  and  yoLUig. 
her  exiles  returning,  her  Temple  standing  in  all  its 
beauty,  her  land  rich  in  fruitfulness,  her  people  a  praise 
and  a  blessing  in  the  earth  (viii,  1-15).  Again,  he  de- 
clares that  "  truth  and  peace"  (ver.  16, 19)  are  the  bul- 
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warks  of  national  prosperity.  And,  onco  more  revert- 
ing to  the  question  whicii  liad  been  raised  concerning 
the  observance  of  the  fasts,  he  annotnices,  in  obedience 
to  the  command  of  Jehovali.  not  only  that  the  fasts  are 
abolished,  but  that  the  days  of  mourning  shall  hence- 
forth be  days  of  joy,  the  fasts  be  counted  for  festivals. 
His  prophecy  concludes  with  a  prediction  that  .Jerusa- 
lem shall  be  the  centre  of  religious  worship  to  all  na- 
tions of  the  earth  (ver.  l(j-2o\ 

(II.)  The  remainder  of  the  book  consists  of  two  sec- 
tions of  about  equiil  length,  ch.  ix-xi  and  xii-xiv,  each 
of  which  has  an  inscription.  They  have  the  general 
prophetic  tone  and  character,  and  in  sultject  they  so 
far  harmonize  with  i-viii  that  the  propliet  seeks  to 
comfort  .ludah  in  a  season  of  depression  with  the  hope 
of  a  brighter  future. 

1.  In  the  first  section  he  threatens  Damascus  and  the 
sea-coast  of  Palestine  with  misfortune;  but  declares  that 
Jerusalem  shall  be  protected,  for  Jehovah  himself  shall 
encamp  about  her  (where  ix,  8  reminds  us  of  ii.  5).  Her 
king  shall  come  to  her;  he  shall  speak  peace  to  the 
heathen,  so  that  all  weapons  of  war  shall  perish  ;  and  his 
dominion  shall  be  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  .lews 
who  are  still  in  captivity  shall  return  to  their  land  ; 
they  shall  be  mightier  than  Javan  (or  (Jreecc);  and 
Ephraim  and  Judah  once  more  united  shall  vau(iuish 
all  enemies.  Tiie  land  too  shall  be  fruitful  as  of  old 
(comp.  viii,  12).  The  Teraphim  and  the  false  prophets 
may  indeed  have  spoken  lies;  but  upon  these  will  the 
Lord  execute  judgment,  and  then  he  will  look  with  favor 
upon  his  people  and  bring  back  both  Judah  and  Ephra- 
im from  their  captivity.  The  possession  of  Gilead  and 
Lebanon  is  again  promised  as  the  special  portion  of 
Ephraim  :  and  both  Egypt  and  Assyria  shall  be  broken 
and  humbled. 

The  prophecy  now  takes  a  sudden  turn.  An  enemy 
is  seen  approaching  from  the  north,  who,  having  forced 
the  narrow  passes  of  Lebanon,  the  great  bulwark  of  the 
northern  frontier,  carries  desolation  into  the  country  be- 
yond. Hereupon  the  prophet  receives  a  commission 
from  God  to  feed  his  flock,  which  God  himself  will  no 
more  feed  because  of  their  divisions.  The  prophet  un- 
dertakes the  office,  and  makes  to  himself  two  staves 
(naming  the  one  Favor  and  the  other  Union),  in  or- 
der to  tend  the  flock,  and  cuts  off  several  evil  shepherds 
whom  his  soul  abhors;  but  observes,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  flock  will  not  be  obedient.  Hence  he  throws 
up  his  oflice  ;  he  breaks  asunder  the  one  crook  in  token 
that  the  covenant  of  God  with  Israel  was  dissolved.  A 
few,  the  poor  of  the  flock,  acknowledged  God's  hand 
herein  ;  and  the  prophet,  demanding  the  wages  of  his 
service,  receives  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  casts  it  into 
the  house  of  Jehovah.  At  the  same  time,  he  sees  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  union  between  Judah  and  Israel, 
whom  he  had  trusted  to  feed  as  one  flock,  and  therefore 
cuts  in  pieces  the  other  crook,  in  token  that  the  broth- 
erhood between  them  is  dissolved. 

2.  The  second  section  (ch.  xii-xiv)  is  entitled  "The 
burden  of  the  word  of  Jehovah  for  Israel."  IJut  I.si-dcl  is 
here  ii^ed  of  the  nation  at  large,  not  of  Israel  as  distinct 
from  Judah.  Indeed,  the  prophecy  whicii  follows  con- 
cerns Judah  and  Jerusalem.  In  this  the  prophet  be- 
holds the  near  approach  of  troublous  times,  when  .Jeru- 
salem should  be  iiard  pressed  by  enemies.  But  in  that 
day  Jehovah  shall  come  to  save  them :  "  the  house  of 
David  shall  be  as  God,  as  the  angel  of  Jehovah"  (xii, 
8),  and  all  the  nations  which  gather  themselves  against 
Jerusalem  shall  be  destroyed.  At  the  same  time,  the 
deliverance  shall  not  be  from  outward  enemies  alone. 
(Jod  will  pour  out  upon  them  a  spirit  of  grace  and  sup- 
plications, so  that  they  shall  bewail  their  sinfulness  with 
a  mourning  greater  than  that  with  which  they  be- 
wailed the  beloved  Josiah  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo. 
So  deep  and  so  true  shall  be  this  repentance,  so  lively 
the  aversion  to  all  evil,  that  neither  idol  nor  false  proph- 
et shall  again  be  seen  in  the  land.'  If  a  man  shall  pre- 
tend to  prophesy,  "  his  father  and  his  mother  that  begat 


him  shall  thrust  him  through  when  he  prophesieth," 
lired  by  the  same  righteous  indignation  as  I'hinehas 
was  when  he  slew  those  who  wrouglit  folly  in  Israel 
(xii,  1-xiii,  0). 

Thou  follows  a  short  apostrophe  to  the  sword  of  the 
enemy  to  turn  against  the  shepherds  of  the  people  ;  and 
a  further  announcement  of  seardiing  aiul  purifying 
judgments;  which,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
is  somewhat  abrupt.  Ewahl's  suggestion  that  the  pas- 
sage xiii,  7-9  is  liere  out  of  place,  and  should  be  trans- 
|)osed  to  the  end  of  chap,  xi,  is  certainly  ingenious,  and 
does  not  seem  improbable. 

The  prophecy  closes  with  a  grand  and  stirring  pict- 
ure. All  nations  are  gathered  together  against  .Jeru- 
salem, and  seem  already  sure  of  their  prey.  Half  of 
their  cruel  work  has  licen  accomplished,  wlien  Jehovah 
himself  appears  on  behalf  of  his  people.  At  his  coin- 
ing all  nature  is  moved;  the  Mount  of  Olives  on  which 
his  feet  rest  cleaves  asinider;  a  mighty  earthquake 
heaves  the  ground,  and  even  the  natural  succrssion  of 
day  and  night  is  broken.  He  goes  forth  to  war  against 
the  adversaries  of  his  people.  He  establishes  his  king- 
dom over  all  the  earth.  Jerusalem  is  safely  inhabited, 
and  becomes  rich  with  the  spoils  of  the  nations.  All  na- 
tions that  are  still  left  shall  come  up  to  Jerusalem,  as 
the  great  centre  of  religious  worship,  there  to  worship 
"the  King,  Jehovah  of  hosts,"  and  the  city  from  that 
day  forward  shall  be  a  holy  city. 

II.  Iiitflfjriti/. — Mede  was  the  first  to  call  this  in  ques- 
tion. The  probability  that  the  later  chapters  (from  the 
9th  to  the  14th)  were  by  some  other  prophet  seems 
first  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  the  citation  in 
Matthew.     He  says  {Kpist.  xxxi)  : 

"  It  may  seem  the  evangelist  would  inform  us  that  those 
hitter  chapters  iis(!ril)ed  to  Zachary  (namely, 9th,  10th,  lUh, 
etc.)  are  indeed  the  prophecies  of  Jcieniy,  and  that  the 
Jews  had  not  rightly  attributed  them.  .  .  .  Ceitaiiily,  if  a 
man  weighs  the  contents  of  some  of  them,  thev  should  in 
likelihood  be  of  an  elder  d.ite  than  the  time  of  Zachary— 
namely,  before  the  Captivity — for  the  subjects  of  some 
of  them  were  scarce  iu  being  afier  that  time.  And  the 
chapter  out  of  wliich  St.  Matthew  quotes  may  seem  to 
have  somewhat  mm-h  unsuitable  with  Zaelinry's  time; 
as,  a  proi)hecy  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  then 
when  he  was  to  encourage  them  to  build  il.  And  how 
doth  the  sixth  verse  of  that  chapter  suit  with  his  time? 
There  is  no  scripture  saith  they  are  Zachary's ;  but  there 
is  scripture  saith  they  arc  Jeremy's,  as  this  of  the  evan- 
gelist." 

He  then  observes  fhat  the  mere  fact  of  these  being 
found  in  the  same  book  as  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah 
does  not  prove  that  they  were  his;  dift'erence  of  author- 
ship being  allowable  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Agur's  Proverbs  under  one  title  with  those  of 
Solomon,  and  of  Psalms  by  other  authors  with  those  of 
David.  Even  the  absence  of  a  fresh  title  is,  he  argues, 
no  evidence  against  a  change  of  author.  "The  Jews 
wrote  in  rolls  or  vohnnes,  and  the  title  was  but  once. 
If  aught  were  added  to  the  roll,  oi  stimUititdinem  ai-r/n- 
menti,  or  for  some  other  reason,  it  iiad  a  new  title, as  that 
of  Agur;  or  perhaps  none,  but  was  civmvvhov"  The 
utter  disregard  of  anything  like  chronological  order  in 
the  propliecies  of  Jeremiah,  where  "sometimes  all  is  end- 
ed with  Zedekiah;  then  we  are  brought  iiack  to  Jehoi- 
akim,  then  to  Zedekiah  again" — makes  it  probai)le.  he 
thinks,  that  they  were  only  hastily  and  loosely  put  to- 
gether in  those  distracted  times.  Consequently,  some 
of  tliem  might  not  have  been  discovered  till  after  the 
return  from  the  Captivity,  when  they  were  approved 
by  Zechariah,  and  so  came  to  be  incorporated  with  his 
prophecies.  Mede  evidently  rests  his  opinion,  partly 
on  tlie  auliiority  of  Matthew,  and  partly  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  later  chapters,  which  he  considers  require  a 
date  earlier  than  the  Exile.     He  says  again  (Kpist.  xi) : 

'•That  wliich  moveth  me  more  than  the  rest  is  in  ch.  xii, 
which  contains  a  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jernsa- 
lein,  and  a  description  of  (he  wickedne-s  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, for  which  God  would  give  them  to  the  sword,  and 
liave  no  more  pity  on  them.  It  is  expounded  of  the  de- 
struction by  Titus:  but  methinks  such  a  prophecy  was 
uothiug  seasonable  for  Zachary's  lime  (when  the  city  yet, 
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for  a  great  part,  lay  in  her  rnins,  and  the  Temple  had  not 
yet  recovered  hers),  nor  ujireeiible  to  ihe  scope  of  Zach- 
ary's  commission,  who,  together  with  his  colleague  Hag- 
gai,  was  sent  to  encourage  the  people  lately  returned 
from  captivity  to  build  their  temple,  and  to  iustaurate 
their  commonwealth.  Was  this  a  tit  time  to  foretell  the 
destruction  of  both,  while  they  were  but  yet  a-building? 
and  by  Zachary,  too,  who  was  "to  encourage  them  ?  Would 
not  this  better  befit  the  desolation  by  Nebuchadnezzar?" 

Archbishop  Newcome  went  further.  He  insisted  on 
the  great  dissimilarity  of  style  as  well  as  subject  be- 
tween the  earlier  and  later  chapters.  And  he  was  the 
first  who  advocated  the  theory  which  Bunsen  calls  one 
of  the  triumphs  of  modern  criticism,  that  the  last  six 
chapters  of  Zcchariah  arc  the  work  of  two  distinct 
prophets.     His  words  are : 

"The  eight  first  chapters  appear  by  the  introductory 
parts  to  be  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah,  stand  in  connec- 
tion with  each  other,  are  pertinent  to  the  time  when  they 
were  delivered,  are  uniform  in  style  and  manner,  and  con- 
stitute a  regular  whole.  Bnt  the  six  last  chapters  are  not 
expressly  assigned  to  Zechariah ;  are  unconnected  with 
those  which  precede;  the  three  first  of  them  are  unsuita- 
ble in  many  parts  to  the  time  when  Zechariah  lived  ;  all 
of  them  have  a  more  adorned  and  poetical  turn  of  com- 
position than  the  eight  first  chapters;  and  they  manifest- 
ly break  the  unity  of  the  prophetical  book.  ...  I  conclude 
from  internal  marks  in  ch.  ix,  x,  xi,  that  these  three  chap- 
ters were  written  much  earlier  than  the  time  of  Jeremiah 
and  before  the  captivity  of  the  tribes.  Israel  is  mention- 
ed in  ix,  1;  xi,  14  (but  that  this  argument  is  inconclu- 
Bive,  see  Mai.  ii,  11);  Ephraini  ix,  10,  13;  x,  7;  and 
Assyria  x,  10,  11.  .  .  .  They  seem  to  suit  Hosea's  age 
and  manner.  .  .  .  The  12th,  13th,  and  14th  chaptei-s 
form  a  distinct  prophecy,  and  were  written  after  the 
death  of  Josiah;  but  whether  before  or  after  the  Captiv- 
ity, and  by  what  prophets,  is  tmcertain,  though  I  in- 
cline to  think  that  the  author  lived  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians." 

In  proof  of  this  he  refers  to  xiii,  2,  on  which  he  observes 
that  the  "prediction  that  idols  and  false  prophets  should 
cease  at  the  final  restoration  of  the  Jews  seems  to  have 
been  uttered  when  idolatry  and  gromuiless  pretensions 
to  the  spirit  of  prophecy  were  common  among  the  Jews, 
and  therefore  before  the  Babylonish  Captivity."  A 
large  number  of  critics  have  followed  Mede  and  arch- 
bishop Newcome  in  denying  the  later  date  of  the  last 
six  chapters  of  the  book.  In  England,  bishop  Kidder, 
Whiston,  Hammond,  and  more  recently  Pye  Smith  and 
Davidson;  in  Germany,  Fliigge,  Eichhorn,  Bauer,  Ber- 
tholdt,  Augusti,  Forberg,  Rosenmiiller,  Gramberg,  Cred- 
iier,  Ewald,  Maurer,  Knobel,  Hit/.ig,  and  Bleek,  are 
agreed  in  maintaining  that  these  later  chapters  are 
not  the  work  of  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo. 

Oil  the  other  hand,  the  later  date  of  these  chapters 
has  been  maintained  among  British  writers,  by  Blayney 
and  Henderson,  and  on  the  Continent  b\'  Carpzov,  Beck- 
haus,  Jahn,  Koster,  Hengstenbcrg,  Hiivernick,  Keil,  De 
Wette  (in  later  editions  of  his  Einlntumj ;  in  the  first 
three  he  adopted  a  different  view),  and  Stiihelin. 

Those  who  impugn  the  later  date  of  these  chapters 
of  Zechariah  rest  their  arguments  on  the  change  in  style 
and  subject  after  the  8th  chapter,  but  differ  much  in  the 
application  of  their  criticism.  Bosemn tiller,  for  instance 
{Schol.  ill  Proph.  Mill,  iv,  257),  argues  that  ch.  ix-xiv 
are  so  alike  in  style  that  they  must  have  been  written 
by  one  author.  He  alleges  in  proof  his  fondness  for 
images  taken  from  pastoral  life  (i.x,  16;  x,  2,  3;  xi,  3, 4, 
5,  7,  8,  9,  11,  15,  17;  xiii,  7,  8).  From  the  allusion  to 
the  earthquake  (.xiv,  5;  comp.  Amos  i,  l),he  thinks  the 
author  must  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah.  Da- 
vidson (in  Home's  Iiitrod.  ii,982)  in  like  inanner  declares 
for  one  author,  but  supposes  him  to  have  been  the  Zech- 
ariah mentioned  in  Isa.  viii,  2,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Ahaz.  Eichhorn,  on  the  other  hand,  while  also  assign- 
ing (in  his  A'z«/f'i/«?(//,  iv,  444)  the  whole  of  ch.  ix-xiv 
to  one  writer,  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  the  work  of  a 
Inter  prophet  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Otliers  again,  as  Bertholdt,  Gescnius,  Knobel,  Maurer, 
Bunsen,  and  Ewald,  think  that  ch.  ix-xi  (to  which 
Ewald  adds  xiii,  7-9)  are  a  distinct  prophecj'  from  ch. 
xii-xiv,  and  .separated  froin  them  by  a  considerable  in- 
terval of  time.     These  critics  conclude  from  internal 
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evidence  that  the  former  portion  was  written  bj'  a 
pro])het  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (Knobel  gives 
ix  and  x  to  the  reign  of  Jotham,  and  xi  to  that  of 
Ahaz).  and  most  of  them  conjecture  that  he  was  the 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Jeberechiah  (or  Berechiah)  men- 
tioned in  Isa.  viii,  2.  iMvald,  without  attempting  to 
identify  the  prophet  with  any  particular  person,  con- 
tents himself  with  remarking  that  he  was  a  stdijcct  of 
the  Southern  kingdom  (as  may  be  inferred  -from  ex- 
pressions such  as  that  in  ix,  7,  and  from  the  IMessianic 
hopes  which  he  utters,  and  in  which  he  resembles  his 
countryman  and  contemporary  Isaiah);  and  that,  like 
Amos  and  Hosea  before  him,  though  a  native  of  Judah, 
he  directs  his  prophecies  against  Ephraim.  There  is 
the  same  general  agreement  among  the  last-named  crit- 
ics as  to  the  date  of  the  section  xii-xiv.  They  all  as- 
sign it  to  a  period  immediately  previous  to  the  Baby- 
lonian Captivity,  and  hence  the  author  must  have  been 
contemporary  with  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  Bunsen 
identifies  him  with  Urijah,  the  son  of  Shemaiah  of 
Kirjath-jearim  (Jer.  xxvi,  20-23),  who  prophesied  "in 
the  name  of  Jehovah"  against  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  we  have  the  works  of 
three  different  prophets  collected  into  one  book,  and 
passing  under  one  name:  (a)  Ch.  ix-xi,  the  book  of  Zech- 
ariah I,  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  under  Ahaz,  .about 
730;  (i)  ch.  xii-xiv,  author  iniknown  (or  perhaps  Uri- 
jah, a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah),  about  (507  or  006; 
(c)  ch.  i-viii,  the  work  of  the  son  (or  grandson)  of  Iddo, 
Haggai's  contemporary,  about  520-518.  We  have,  then, 
two  distinct  theories  before  us.  The  one  merely  affirms 
that  the  last  six  chapters  of  our  present  book  are  not 
from  the  same  author  as  the  first  eight.  The  other  car- 
ries the  dismemberment  of  the  book  still  further,  and 
maintains  that  the  last  six  chapters  are  the  work  of  two 
distinct  authors  who  lived  at  two  distinct  periods  of 
Jewish  historj'.  The  arguments  advanced  by  the  sup- 
porters of  cacli  theory  rest  on  the  same  grounds.  They 
are  drawn  partly  from  the  difference  in  style,  and  partly 
from  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  contents,  the 
historical  references,  etc.,  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
book ;  but  the  one  sees  this  difference  only  in  ch.  ix-xiv  as 
compared  with  ch.  i-viii ;  the  other  sees  it  also  in  ch.  xii- 
xiv  as  compared  with  ch.  ix-xi.  We  must  accordingly 
consider  (i)  the  difference  generally  in  the  style  and  con- 
tents of  ch.  ix-xi  vas  compared  with  ch.  i-viii;  (ii)  the  dif- 
ferences between  ch.  xii-xiv  as  compared  with  ch.  ix-xi. 

(A.)  A  rr/umenis  af/ainst  the  Integriti/  of  the  Book. — 
The  difference  in  point  of  style  between  the  latter  and 
former  portions  of  the  prophecy  is  admitted  by  all  crit- 
ics. Kosenmiiller  characterizes  that  of  the  first  eight 
chapters  as  "prosaic,  feeble,  poor,"  and  that  of  the  re- 
maining six  as  "  poetic,  weighty,  concise,  glowing." 
But  without  admitting  so  sweeping  a  criticism,  and  one 
which  the  verdict  of  abler  critics  on  the  former  portion 
has  contradicted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general 
tone  and  character  of  the  one  section  are  in  decided  con- 
trast with  those  of  the  other.  "  As  he  passes  from  the  first 
half  of  tiie  prophet  to  the  second,"  says  Eichhorn,  "no 
reader  can  fail  to  perceive  how  strikingly  differ^it  are 
the  impressions  which  are  made  upon  him  by  the  two. 
The  manner  of  writing  in  the  second  portion  is  far  loftier 
and  more  mysterious ;  the  images  emplo\'ed  are  grander 
and  more  magnificent;  the  point  of  view  and  the  hori- 
zon are  changed.  Once  the  Temple  and  the  ordinances 
of  religion  formed  the  central  point  from  which  the 
prophet's  words  radiated,  and  to  which  they  ever  re- 
turned; now  these  have  vanished.  The  favorite  modes 
of  expression,  hitherto  so  often  repeated,  are  now,  as  it 
were,  forgotten.  The  chronological  notices  which  be- 
fore marked  the  day  on  which  each  several  prophecy 
was  uttered  now  fail  us  altogether.  Could  a  writer  all 
at  once  have  forgotten  so  entirely  his  habits  of  thought? 
Could  he  so  completely  disguise  his  innermost  feelingsV 
C(udd  the  world  about  him,  the  mode  of  expression,  the 
images  employed,  be  so  totally  different  in  the  case  of 
of  one  and  the  same  writer  ?"  {Einleit.  iv,  443,  §  605). 
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(T.)  Ch.  i-viii  are  marked  by  certain  peculiarities  of 
idiom  and  phraseology  wliicli  do  not  occur  al'tervvards. 
Favorite  expressions  are  :  ''The  word  ot'Jehovali  came 
unto,"  etc.  (i,  7;  iv,8;  vi,9;  vii. 1,4,8;  viii,  1,  18);  "Thus 
saith  Jehovah  (God)  of  hosts"  (i,  4,  16,  17 ;  ii,  1 1  ;  viii, 
2,  4,  6,  7, 9,  14, 18,  '20,  '23) ;  "  And  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes 
and  saw"  (i,  18  ;  ii,  1 ;  v,  1 ;  vi,  1) :  none  of  these  modes 
of  expression  are  to  be  met  with  in  ch.  ix-xiv.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  phrase  ''In  that  day"  is  entirely 
confined  to  the  later  chapters,  in  which  it  occurs  fre- 
quently. The  form  of  the  inscriptions  is  different.  In- 
troductions to  the  separate  oracles,  such  as  tliosc  in  ix, 
1 ;  xii,  1,  do  not  present  themselves  in  the  earlier  por- 
tion. Zechariah,  in  several  instances,  states  the  time 
at  which  a  particular  prophecy  was  uttered  by  him  (i, 
1,  7 ;  vii,  1).  He  mentions  his  own  name  in  these  pas- 
sages, and  also  in  vii,  8,  and  the  names  of  contemporaries 
in  iii,  1 ;  iv,  6  ;  vi,  10;  vii,  2  :  the  writer  (or  writers)  of 
the  second  portion  of  the  book  never  does  this.  It  has 
also  been  observed  that  after  the  first  eight  chapters  we 
hear  nothing  of  "  Satan,"  or  of  "  the  seven  eyes  of  Je- 
hovah ;"  that  there  are  no  more  visions ;  that  ch.  xi 
contains  no  allegory,  not  a  symbolic  action;  that  here 
are  no  riddles  which  need  to  be  solved,  no  angelus  inter- 
pres  to  solve  them. 

(II.)  Ch.  ix-xi.  These  chapters,  it  is  alleged,  have 
also  their  characteristic  peculiarities: 

1.  In  point  of  style,  the  author  resembles  Hosea  more 
than  any  other  prophet;  such  is  the  verdict  both  of 
Knobel  and  Ewald.  He  delights  to  picture  Jehovah 
as  the  great  captain  of  his  people.  Jehovah  comes  to 
Zion,  and  pitches  his  camp  tliere  to  protect  her  (ix,  8, 
9).  He  blows  the  trumpet,  marches  against  his  ene- 
mies, makes  his  people  his  bow,  and  shoots  his  arrows 
(ver.  13,  14) ;  or  he  rides  on  Judah  as  his  war-horse,  and 
goes  forth  thereon  to  victory  (x,  3,  5).  Again,  he  speaks 
of  the  people  as  a  flock,  and  the  leaders  of  the  people  as 
their  shepherds  (ix,  16 ;  x,  2,  3  ;  xi,  4  sq.).  He  describes 
himself  also,  in  his  character  of  prophet,  as  a  shepherd 
in  the  last  passages,  and  assumes  to  himself,  in  a  sym- 
bolic action  (which,  however,  may  have  been  one  only  of 
the  imagination),  all  the  guise  and  the  gear  of  a  shep- 
herd. In  general  he  delights  in  images  (ix,  3,  4,  13-17  ; 
X,  3,  5,  7,  etc.),  some  of  which  are  striking  and  forcible. 

'2.  The  notes  of  time  are  also  peculiar: 

(1.)  It  was  a  time  when  the  pride  of  Assyria  was 
yet  at  its  height  (ch.  x,  xi),  and  when  the  Jews  had  al- 
ready suffered  from  it.  This  first  took  place  in  the  time 
of  Menahem  (B.C.  772-761). 

('2.)  The  Transjordanic  territory  had  already  been 
swept  by  the  armies  of  the  invader  (x,  10),  but  a  still 
further  desolation  threatened  it  (xi,  1-3).  The  first 
may  have  been  the  invasion  of  Pul  (1  Chron.  v,  26),  the 
second  that  of  Tiglath-pileser. 

(3.)  The  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  are  both 
standing  (ix,  10,  13  ;  x,  6),  but  many  Israelites  are  nev- 
ertheless exiles  in  Egypt  and  Assyria  (ix,  11 ;  x,  6,  8, 
10,  etc.). 

(4.)  The  struggle  between  Judah  and  Israel  is  sup- 
posed to  be  already  begun  (xi,  14).  At  the  same  time, 
Dama!^cus  is  threatened  (ix,  1).  If  so,  the  reference 
must  be  to  the  alliance  formed  between  Pekah  king  of 
Israel  and  Kezin  of  Damascus,  the  consequence  of  which 
was  the  loss  of  Elath  (739). 

(5.)  Egypt  and  Assyria  are  hoik  formidable  powers 
(x.  9,  10,  11).  The  only  other  prophets  to  whom  these 
two  nations  appear  as  formidable,  at  the  same  time,  are 
Hosea  (vii,  11;  xii,  1;  xiv,  3)  and  his  contemporary 
Isaiah  (vii,  17,  etc.)  ;  and  that  in  prophecies  which  must 
have  been  uttered  between  743  and  740.  The  expecta- 
tion seems  to  have  been  that  the  Assyrians,  in  order  to 
attack  Egypt,  would  march  by  way  of  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
and  Philistia,  along  the  coast  (Zech.  ix,  1-9),  as  they 
did  afterwards  (Isa.  xx,  1),  and  that  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  would  suffer  chiefly  in  consequence  (Zech.  ix,  9- 
12),  and  Judah  in  a  smaller  degree  (ver.  8,  9). 

(6.)  The  kingdom  of  Israel  is  described  as  "a  flock 
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for  the  slaughter"  in  ch.  xi,  over  which  three  shep- 
herds have  been  set  in  one  month.  This  corresponds 
with  the  season  of  anarchy  and  confusion  which  fol- 
lowed immediately  on  the  murder  of  Zechariah  the 
son  of  Jeroboam  II  (760).  This  son  reigned  only  six 
months,  his  murderer  Shallum  but  one  (2  Kings  xv,  8- 
15),  being  put  to  death  in  his  turn  by  Menahem.  Mean- 
while another  rival  king  may  have  arisen,  Hunsen 
thinks,  in  some  ot.her  part  of__the  country,  who  may 
have  fallen  as  the  murderer  did,  before  Menahem. 

(7.)  The  symbolical  action  of  the  breaking  of  the 
two  shejjherds'  staves— Favor  and  Union— points  tlie 
same  way.  The  breaking  of  the  first  showed  that  God's 
favor  had  departed  from  Israel,  that  of  tiie  second  that 
all  hope  of  union  between  Judah  and  Ephraim  was  at 
an  end. 

All  these  notes  of  time,  it  is  claimed,  point  in  the 
same  direction,  and  make  it  i)robable  that  the  author 
of  ch.  ix-xi  was  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  and  prophe- 
sied during  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  According  to  Knobel, 
ch.  ix  and  x  were  probably  delivered  in  Jotham's  reign, 
and  ch.xi  in  that  of  Ahaz, who  summoned  Tiglath-pileser 
to  his  aid.  Maurer  thinks  that  ch.  ix  and  x  were  written 
between  the  first  (2  Kings  xv,  29)  and  second  (2  Kings 
xvii,  4-6)  Assyrian  invasions,  ch.  x  during  the  seven 
years'  interregnum  which  followed  the  death  of  Pekah, 
and  xi  in  the  reign  of  Ilosliea* 

(III.)  Ch.  xii-xiv.  By  the  majority  of  those  crit- 
ics who  assign  these  chapters  to  a  third  author,  that  au- 
thor is  supposed  to  have  lived  shortly  before  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity.  The  grounds  for  separating  these 
three  chapters  from  ch.  ix  to  xi  are  as  follows: 

1.  This  section  opens  with  its  own  introductory  for- 
mula, as  the  preceding  one  (ix,  1)  does.  This,  however, 
only  shows  that  the  sections  are  distinct,  not  that  they 
were  written  at  different  times. 

2.  The  oliject  of  the  two  sections  is  altogether  differ- 
ent. The  author  of  the  former  (ch.  ix-xi)  has  both  Israel 
and  Judah  before  him  ;  he  often  speaks  of  them  togeth- 
er (ix,  13;  X,  6;  xi,  14;  comp.  x,  7);  he  directs  his 
prophecy  to  the  Transjordanic  territory,  and  announces 
the  discharge  of  his  ofiice  in  Israel  (xi,  4  sq.).  The  au- 
thor of  the  second  section,  on  the  other  hand,  has  only 
to  do  with  Judah  and  Jerusalem  :  he  nowhere  mentions 
Israel. 

3.  The  political  horizon  of  the  two  prophets  is  differ- 
ent. By  the  former,  mention  is  made  of  the  Syrians, 
Phoenicians,  Philistines  (ix.  1-7),  and  (ireeks  (ver.  13), 
as  well  as  of  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  the  last  two 
being  described  as  at  that  time  the  most  powerful.  It 
therefore  belongs  to  the  earlier  time  when  these  two 
nations  were  beginning  to  struggle  for  supremacy  in 
Western  Asia.  By  the  latter,  the  Egyptians  only  are 
mentioned  as  a  liostile  nation  :  not  a  word  is  said  of  the 
Assyrians.  The  author  consequently  must  have  lived 
at  a  time  when  Egypt  was  the  chief  enemy  of  Judah. 

4.  The  anticipations  of  the  two  prophets  are  differ- 
ent. The  first  tremljlcs  only  for  Ephraim.  He  predicts 
the  desolation  of  the  Transjordanic  territory,  the  car- 
rying away  captive  of  the  Israelites,  but  also  tlie  return 
from  Assyria  and  Egypt  (x,  7,  10).  But  for  Judah  he 
has  no  cause  of  fear,  .lehovah  will  protect  her  (ix,8), 
and  bring  back  those  of  her  sons  who  in  earlier  times 
had  gone  into  captivity  (ver.  II).  The  second  prophet, 
on  the  other  hand,  making  no  mention  whatever  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  is  full  of  alarm  for  Judah.  He  sees 
hostile  nations  gathering  together  against  her,  and  two 
thirds  of  her  inhabitants  destroyed  (xiii,  6) ;  he  sees  the 
enemy  laying  siege  to  .Jerusalem,  taking  and  plimdering 
it,  and  carrying  half  of  her  people  captive  (xii,  3;  xiv, 
5,  5).  Of  any  return  of  the  captives  nothing  is  here 
said. 

5.  The  style  of  the  two  prophets  is  different.  The 
author  of  this  last  section  is  fond  of  the  prophetic  for- 
mula: fT^i^T,  "And  it  shall  come  to  pass"  (xii,  9;  xiii, 
2,3,4,8;'xiv,6,  8,  13, 16);  N^nH  oi*?,  "in  that  day" 
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(xii,  3,  4,  C,  8,  9,  11 ;  xiii,  1,  2,  4;  xiv,  8,  9,  13,  20,  21); 
mn"!  nS3,'"saith  Jehovah"  (xii,  1,4;  xiii,  2,  7, 8).  In 
the  section  ix-xi  the  first  does  not  occur  at  all,  the  sec- 
ond but  once  (ix,  16),  the  third  only  twice  (x,  12;  xi,  6). 
We  have,  moreover,  in  this  section  certain  favorite  ex- 
pressions: "all  peoples,"  "  all  people  of  the  earth,"  "all 
nations  round  about,"  "all  nations  that  come  up  against 
.Terusalem,"  "  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,"  "  the  house 
of  David,"  "  family"  for  nation,  "  the  families  of  the 
earth,"  "  the  family  of  Egypt,"  etc. 

6.  There  are  apparently  few  notes  of  time  in  this 
section.  One  is  the  allusion  to  the  death  of  Josiah  in 
"the  mourning  of  Hadad-rimmon  in  the  valley  of  I\le- 
giddo;"  another  to  the  earthquake  in  the  days  of  Uz- 
ziah  kitui  of  Judah.  This  addition  to  the  name  of  the 
king  shows,  Knobel  suggests,  that  he  had  been  long 
dead;  but  the  argument,  if  it  is  worth  anything,  would 
make  even  more  for  those  who  hold  a  post-exile  date. 
It  is  certainly  remarkable,  occurring  thus  in  the  bodj- 
of  the  prophecy,  and  not  in  the  inscription  as  in  Isa. 
i,  1. 

(B.)  Arrpiments  in  Favor  of  ihe  Integi-ity  of  the  Booh. 
— (I.)  As  between  ch.  i-viii  and  ix-xiv. — 1.  In  reply  to 
all  the  foregoing  arguments,  it  has  been  urged  by  Keil, 
Stiihelin,  and  others  that  the  diflference  of  style  between 
the  two  principal  divisions  of  the  prophecy  is  not  great- 
er than  may  rcasonablj'*  be  accounted  for  by  the  change 
of  subject.  The  language  in  which  visions  are  narrat- 
ed would,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  quieter  and 
less  animated  than  that  in  which  prophetic  anticipa- 
tions of  future  glory  are  described.  They  differ  as  the 
style  of  the  narrator  differs  from  that  of  the  orator. 
Thus,  for  instance,  how  different  is  the  style  of  Hosea, 
ch.  i-iii,  from  the  style  of  the  same  prophet  in  ch.  iv- 
xiv  !  or,  again,  that  of  Ezekiel  vi,  vii,  from  Ezekiel  iv ! 

But,  besides  this,  even  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
more  oratorical  portions  of  the  first  eight  chapters,  the 
prophet  is  to  a  great  extent  occupied  with  warnings 
and  exhortations  of  a  practical  kind  (see  i,4-6;  vii,  4- 
14;  viii,  9-23);  whereas  in  the  subsequent  chapters  he 
is  rapt  into  a  far-distant  and  glorious  future.  In  the 
one  case,  therefore,  the  language  would  naturally  sink 
down  to  the  level  of  prose ;  in  the  other,  it  would  rise 
to  an  elevation  worthy  of  its  exalted  subject. 

In  like  manner,  the  notes  of  time  in  the  former  part 
(i,  1, 7 ;  vii,  1)  and  the  constant  reference  to  the  Temple 
may  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  prophet  here 
busies  himself  with  the  events  of  his  own  time,  whereas 
afterwards  his  eye  is  fixed  on  a  far-distant  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  predictions  do  occur  in  the 
first  section,  there  is  a  general  similarity  between  them 
and  the  predictions  of  the  second.  The  scene,  so  to 
speak,  is  the  same;  the  same  visions  float  before  the 
eyes  of  the  seer.  The  times  of  the  Messiah  are  the 
theme  of  the  predictions  in  ch.  i-iv,  in  ix,  x,  and  in  xii- 
xiii,  6;  while  the  events  which  are  to  prepare  the  way 
for  that  time,  and  especially  the  sifting  of  the  nation, 
are  dwelt  upon  in  ch.  v,  in  xi,  and  in  xiii,  7-xiv,  2.  The 
same  peculiar  forms  of  expression  occur  in  the  two  di- 
visions of  the  prophecy.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  find 
-"i"^^  n2'13."0  not  only  in  vii,  14,  but  also  in  ix,  8; 
T'S"!!,  in  the  sense  of  "to  remove,"  in  iii,  4,  and  in 
xiii,  2 — elsewhere  it  occurs  in  this  unusual  sense  only 
in  later  writings  (2  Kings  xvi,  3  ;  2  Chron.  xv,  8) — "  the 
eye  of  (iod,"  as  betokening  the  divine  providence,  in  iii, 
9;  iv,  10;  and  in  ix,  1,8. 

In  both  sections  the  return  of  the  whole  nation  after 
the  Exile  is  the  prevailing  image  of  happiness,  and  in 
both  it  is  similarly  portrayed.  As  in  ii,  10,  the  exiles 
are  summoned  to  return  to  their  native  land,  because 
now,  according  to  the  princi|)les  of  righteous  recom- 
pense, they  shall  rule  over  their  enemies,  so  also  a  sim- 
ilar strain  occurs  in  ix,  12,  etc.  Both  in  ii,  10  and  in  ix, 
9  the  renewed  protection  wherewith  (iod  will  favor 
Zion  is  represented  as  an  entrance  into  his  holy  dwell- 


ing; in  both  his  people  are  called  on  to  rejoice,  and 
in  both  there  is  a  remarkable  agreement  in  the  words. 
In  ii,  14,  N2   ''T.T^   "'D   yr'J.  m    '■T\•Z•C^    "^D^,  and  in 

ix,  9,  n^n  cb'in-ii  rs  ■^r"'-in  -,1^:1  ra  ix:q  ib'^s 

Again,  similar  forms  of  expression  occur  in  ii,  9,  11, 
and  xi,  11 ;  the  description  of  the  increase  in  Jerusalem, 
xiv,  10,  may  be  compared  with  ii,  4;  and  the  prediction 
in  viii,  20-23  with  that  in  xiv,  16.  The  resemblanoe 
which  has  been  found  in  some  other  passages  is  too 
slight  to  strengthen  the  argument;  and  the  occurrence 
of  Chaldaisms,  such  as  NS^  (ix,  8),  n^xn  (xiv,  10), 
bn3  (which  occurs  besides  only  in  Prov.  xx,  21),  and 
the  phrase  ndj^  wX^'D  (ix,  13),  instead  of  ru;p  "r^'l'n, 
really  prove  nothing  as  to  the  age  of  the  later  chapters 
of  Zechariah.  Indeed,  generally,  as  regards  these  mi- 
nute comparisons  of  different  passages  to  prove  an  iden- 
tity of  authorship,  Maurer's  remark  holds  true :  "  Scd 
quae  potest  vis  esse  disjectorum  quorundam  locorum,  ubi 
res  judicanda  est  ex  toto?" 

2.  Of  far  more  weight,  however,  than  the  arguments 
already  advanced  is  the  fact  that  the  writer  of  these 
last  chapters  (ix-xiv)  shows  an  acquaintance  with  the 
later  prophets  of  the  time  of  the  Exile.  That  there  are 
numerous  allusions  in  it  to  earlier  prophets,  such  as  Joel, 
Amos,  Micah,  has  been  shown  by  Hitzig  {^Comment,  p. 
354,  2d  ed.)  ;  but  there  are  also,  it  is  alleged,  allusions 
to  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  latter  part  of 
Isaiah  (ch.  xl-lxvi).  If  this  can  be  established,  it  is  evi- 
dence that  this  portion  of  the  book,  if  not  written  by 
Zechariah  himself,  was  at  least  written  after  the  Exile. 
We  find,  then, in  Zech.  ix,2  an  allusion  toEzek.xxviii,3; 
in  ver.  3  to  1  Kings  x,  27  ;  in  ver.  5  to  Zeph.  ii,  4 ;  in  ver. 

11  to  Isa.  Ii,  14;  in  ver.  12  to  Isa.  xlix,  9  and  Isa.  Ixi,  7 ; 
in  x,3  to  Ezek.  xxxiv,  17.  Zech.  xi  is  derived  from  Ezek. 
xxxiv  (comp.  esp.  ver.  4  with  Ezek.  xxxiv,  4),  and  Zech. 
xi,  3  from  Jer.  xii,  5.  Zech.  xii,  1  alludes  to  Isa.  Ii,  13  ; 
xiii,8,  9,  to  Ezek.  V,  12;  xiv,  8  to  Ezek.  xlvii,  1-12;  ver. 
10,  11,  to  Jer.  xxxi,  38-40;  ver.  16-19  to  Isa.  Ixvi,  23 
and  Ix,  12 ;  ver.  20,  21,  to  Ezek.  xliii,  12  and  xliv,  9. 

This  manifest  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
of  Zech.  ix-xiv  with  so  many  of  the  later  prophets 
seemed  so  convincing  to  De  Wette  that,  after  having 
in  the  first  three  editions  of  his  Inti'oditction  declared 
for  two  authors,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  change 
his  mind,  and  to  admit  that  the  later  chapters  must  be- 
long to  the  age  of  Zecliariah,  and  might  have  been 
written  by  Zechariah  himself. 

Bleek,  on  the  other  hand,  has  done  his  best  to  weaken 
the  force  of  this  argument,  first  by  maintaining  that  in 
most  instances  the  alleged  agreement  is  only  apparent, 
and,  next,  that  where  there  is  a  real  agreement  (as  in 
Zech.  ix,  12;  xi,  3;  xii,  1 ;  xiv,  16)  with  the  passages 
above  cited,  Zechariah  may  be  the  original  from  whom 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  borrowed.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  it  is  more  probable  that  one  writer  should 
have  allusions  to  many  others  than  that  many  others 
shoidd  borrow  from  one ;  and  this  probability  ap- 
proaches certainty  in  proportion  as  we  multiply  the 
number  of  quotations  or  allusions.  If  there  are  pas- 
sages in  Zechariah  which  are  manifestly  similar  to 
other  passages  in  Zephaniah,  in  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
the  Deutero-Isaiah,  which  is  the  more  probable,  that 
they  all  borrowed  from  him,  or  he  from  them  ?     In  ix, 

12  especiallj',  as  Stiihelin  argues,  the  expression  is  de- 
cidedly one  to  be  looked  for  after  the  Exile  rather  than 
before  it;  and  the  passage  rests  upon  Jer.  xvi,  18,  and 
has  an  almost  verbal  accordance  with  Isa.  Ixi,  7. 

3.  Again,  the  same  critics  argue  that  the  hisiorical 
references  in  the  later  chapters  are  perfectly  consistent 
with  a  post-exile  date.  This  had  already  been  main- 
tained by  Eichhorn,  although  he  supposes  these  chap- 
ters to  have  been  written  by  a  later  prophet  than  Zech- 
ariah. Stiihelin  puts  the  case  as  follows :  Even  under 
the  Persian  rule  the  political  relations  of  the  Jews  con- 
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tinned  very  nearly  the  same  as  they  were  in  earlier 
times.  They  still  were  placed  between  a  huge  Eastern 
power  on  the  one  side,  and  Egypt  on  the  other,  the  only 
difference  now  being  that  Egypt  as  well  as  J  ucUea  was 
subject  to  the  Persians,  But  Egypt  was  an  unwilling 
vassal;  and  as  in  earlier  times,  when  threatened  by  As- 
syria, she  had  sought  for  alliances  among  her  neighbors 
or  had  etdeavored  to  turn  them  to  account  as  a  kind  of 
outwork  in  her  own  defence,  so  now  she  would  adopt 
the  same  policy  in  her  attempts  to  cast  off  the  Persian 
j'oke.  It  would  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  Persia 
would  be  on  the  watch  to  check  such  efforts,  and  would 
wreak  her  vengeance  on  those  among  her  own  tributary 
or  dependent  provinces  which  should  venture  to  form 
an  alliance  with  Egypt.  Such  of  these  provinces  as 
lay  on  the  sea -coast  must  indeed  suffer  in  any  case, 
even  if  they  remained  true  in  their  allegiance  to  the 
Persians.  The  armies  which  were  destined  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Egypt  would  collect  in  Sj'ria  and  Phoenicia, 
and  would  march  by  way  of  the  coast;  and,  whether 
they  came  as  friends  or  as  foes,  they  would  probably 
cause  sufficient  devastation  to  justify  the  prophecy  in 
Zech.  ix,  1,  etc.,  delivered  against  Damascus,  Phojnicia, 
and  Philistia.  Meanwhile  the  prophet  seeks  to  calm 
the  minds  of  his  own  people  by  assuring  them  of  God's 
protection,  and  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  who,  at 
the  appointed  time,  shall  again  unite  the  tw^)  kingdoms 
of  Judah  and  Epliraira.  It  is  observable,  moreover, 
that  the  prophet,  throughout  his  discourses,  is  anxious 
not  only  to  tranquillize  the  minds  of  his  countrymen, 
but  to  prevent  their  engaging  in  any  insurrection 
against  their  Persian  masters,  or  forming  any  alliance 
with  their  enemies.  In  this  respect  he  follows  the  ex- 
ample of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  and,  like  these  two 
prophets,  he  foretells  the  return  of  Ephraim,  the  union 
of  Ephraim  and  Judah,  and  the  final  overthrow  both 
of  Assyria  (x,  11) — that  is,  Persia — and  of  Egypt,  the 
two  countries  which  had,  more  than  all  others,  vexed 
and  devastated  Israel.  That  a  large  portion  of  the  na- 
tion was  still  supposed  to  be  in  exile  is  clear  from  ix, 
11,  12,  and  hence  ver.  10  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
reminiscence  of  Mic.  v,  10;  and  even  if  x,  9  must  be 
explained  of  the  past  (with  De  Wette,  Kinleit.  §  250,  6, 
note  a),  still  it  appears  from  Josephus  {Ant.  xii,  2,  5) 
that  the  Persians  carried  away  Jews  into  Egypt,  and 
from  Syncellus  (p.  486,  Niebuhr's  ed.)  that  Ochus  trans- 
planted large  numbers  of  Jews  from  Palestine  to  the 
east  and  north ;  the  earlier  custom  of  thus  forcibly  re- 
moving to  a  distance  those  conquered  nations  who,  from 
disaffection  or  a  turbulent  spirit,  were  likely  to  give  oc- 
casion for  alarm,  having  not  only  continued  among  the 
Persians,  but  having  become  even  more  common  than 
ever  (Heeren,  liken,  i,  254,  2d  ed.).  This  well-known 
policy  on  the  part  of  their  conquerors  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  the  assurance  which  the  prophet  gives 
in  X,  9.  Even  the  threats  uttered  against  the  false 
prophets  and  the  shepherds  of  the  people  are  not  in- 
consistent with  the  times  after  the  Exile.  In  Neh.  v 
and  vi,  we  find  the  nobles  and  rulers  of  the  people  op- 
pressing their  brethren,  and  false  prophets  active  in 
their  opposition  to  Nehemiah,  In  like  manner  "the 
idols"  (D'^3^5)  in  xiii,  1-5  may  be  the  same  as  the 
^'Teraphim"  of  x,  2,  where  they  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  "  the  diviners"  (Di^plpn).  Malachi  (iii, 
5)  speaks  of  "  sorcerers"  (C^SlTSp),  and  that  such  su- 
perstition long  held  its  ground  among  the  Jews  is  evi- 
dent from  Josephus  {Ant.  viii,  2,  5).  Nor  does  xiv,  21 
of  necessity  imply  either  idol -worship  or  heathen 
pollution  in  the  Temple.  Ch.  xi  was  spoken  by  the 
prophet  later  than  ch.  ix  and  x.  In  ver.  14  he  declares 
the  impossibility  of  any  reunion  between  Judah  and 
Ephraim,  either  because  the  northern  territor}'  had  al- 
ready been  laid  waste,  or  because  the  inhabitants  of  it 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  league  with  Phrbnicia  in  a 
vain  effort  to  throw  off  the  Persian  j'oke,  which  would 


only  involve  them  in  certain  destruction.  This  diffi- 
cult passage  Stiihelin  admits  he  cannot  solve  to  his  sat- 
isfaction, but  contends  that  it  may  have  been  designed 
to  teach  the  new  colony  that  it  was  not  a  part  of  (iod's 
purpose  to  reunite  the  severed  tribes;  and  in  this  he 
sees  an  argument  for  the  post-exilian  date  of  the  prophe- 
cy, inasmuch  as  the  union  of  the  ten  tribes  with  the 
two  was  ever  one  of  the  brightest  hopes  of  the  prophets 
wlio  lived  before  the  Captivity. 

Having  thus  shown  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
section  ix-xi  should  not  belong  to  a  time  subsequent  to 
the  return  from  Babylon,  Stiihelin  proceeds  to  argue 
that  the  prophecy  directed  against  the  nations  (ix,  1-7) 
is  really  more  applicable  to  the  Persian  ffira  than  to  any 
other.  It  is  only  the  coast-line  which  is  here  threat- 
ened; whereas  the  earlier  prophets,  whenever  they 
threaten  the  maritime  tribes,  unite  with  them  Moab 
and  Amnion,  or  Edom.  Moreover,  the  nations  here 
mentioned  are  not  spoken  of  as  enemies  of  Judah ;  for 
being  Persian  subjects  they  would  not  venture  to  attack 
the  Jewish  colony  when  under  the  special  protection 
of  that  power.  Of  Ashdod  it  is  said  that  a  foreigner 
("ifrip,  A.  V.  "bastard")  shall  dwell  in  it.  This,  too, 
might  naturally  have  happened  in  the  time  of  Zecha- 
riah.  During  the  Exile,  Arabs  had  established  them- 
selves in  Southern  Palestine,  and  the  prophet  foresees 
that  they  would  occupy  Ashdod ;  and,  accordingly,  we 
learn  from  Neh.  xiii,  24  that  the  dialect  of  Ashdod  was 
unintelligible  to  the  Jews,  and  in  iv,  7  the  people  of 
Ashdod  appear  as  a  distinct  tribe  unite'd  with  other 
Arabians  against  Judah.  The  king  of  Gaza  (mentioned 
in  Zech.  ix,  5)  may  have  been  a  Persian  vassal,  as  the 
kings  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were,  according  to  Herod, 
viii,  67.  A  king  in  Gaza  would  only  be  in  conformity 
with  the  Persian  custom  (see  Herod,  iii,  15),  although 
this  was  no  longer  the  case  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 
The  mention  of  the  "  sons  of  Javan"  (ix,  13 ;  A.  V. 
"Greece")  is  suitable  to  the  Persian  period  (which  is 
also  the  view  of  Eichhorn),  as  it  was  then  that  the 
Jews  were  first  brought  into  any  close  contact  with  the 
Greeks.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  fierce  struggle  between 
Greece  and  Persia  which  gave  a  peculiar  meaning  to 
his  words  when  the  prophet  promised  his  own  people 
victory  over  the  Greeks,  and  so  reversed  the  earlier  pre- 
diction of  Joel  iv,  6,  7  (A.V.  iii,  6,  7).  If,  however, 
we  are  to  understand  by  Javan  Arabia,  as  some  main- 
tain, this  again  equally  suits  the  period  supposed,  and 
the  prophecy  will  refer  to  the  Arabians,  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken. 

(II.)  We  come  now  to  the  section  xii- xiv.  The 
main  proposition  here  is,  that  however  hard  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  may  be  pressed  by  enemies  (of  Israel  there 
is  no  further  mention),  still  with  God's  help  they  shall 
be  victorious;  and  the  residt  shall  be  that  Jehovah 
will  be  more  truly. worshipped  both  by  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles. That  this  anticipation  of  the  gathering  of  hos- 
tile armies  against  Jerusalem  was  not  unnatural  in  the 
Persian  times  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said 
above.  Persian  hosts  were  often  seen  in  Juda;a.  We 
find  an  instance  of  this  in  Josephus  (  A  nt.  xi,  7, 1 ),  and 
Sidon  was  laid  in  ashes  in  consequence  of  an  insurrec- 
tion against  Persia  (Diod.  xvi,  45).  On  the  other  hand, 
how  could  a  prophet  in  the  time  immediately  preceding 
the  Exile — the  time  to  which,  on  account  of  xii,  12,  most 
critics  refer  this  section — have  uttered  predictions  such 
as  these?  Since  the  time  of  Zephaniah  all  the  proph- 
ets looked  upon  the  fate  of  Jerusalem  as  sealed,  whereas 
here,  in  direct  contradiction  to  such  views,  the  preser\'a- 
tion  of  the  city  is  announced  even  in  the  extremest  ca- 
lamities. Any  analogy  to  the  general  strain  of  thought 
in  this  section  is  only  to  be  found  in  Isa.  xxix-xxxiii. 
Besides,  no  king  is  here  mentioned,  but  only  "  the  house 
of  David,"  which,  according  to  Jewish  tradition  (Herz- 
feld,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  p.  378  sq.),  held  a  high 
position  after  the  Exile,  and  accordingly  is  mentioned 
(xii,  12, 13)  in  its  different  branches  (comp.  Movers,  Z>as 
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Pkoniz.  A  llerlh.  i.  531),  together  with  the  tribe  of  Levi ; 
the  prophet,  like  the  writer  of  Psa.lxxxix,  looking  to  it 
with  a  kind  of  yearning,  which  before  the  Exile,  while 
there  was  still  a  king,  would  have  been  inconceivable. 
Again,  the  manner  in  which  Egypt  is  alluded  to  (xiv, 
19)  almost  of  necessity  leads  us  to  the  Persian  times; 
for  then  Egypt,  in  consequence  of  her  perpetual  efforts 
to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke,  was  naturally  brought 
into  hostility  with  the  Jews,  who  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Persia.  Before  the  Exile  this  was  only  the 
case  during  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Josiah 
and  the  battle  of  Oarchemish.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  compel  us  to  place  this  section 
xii-xiv  in  the  times  before  the  Exile  ;  much,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  can  only  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  that  it  was  written  during  the  period  of 
the  Persian  dominion.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
we  have  here  that  fuller  development  of  the  Messianic 
idea  which  at  such  a  time  might  be  expected,  and  one 
which,  in  fact,  rests  upon  all  the  prophets  who  flourished 
before  the  Exile. 

Such  are  the  grounds,  critical  and  historical,  on  which 
Stahelin  rests  his  defence  of  the  later  date  of  the  second 
portion  of  the  prophet  Zechariah.  We  have  given  his 
arguments  at  length  as  the  ablest  and  most  complete,  as 
well  as  the  most  recent,  on  his  side  of  the  controversj'. 
Some  of  them,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  full  of  weight. 
When  critics  like  Eichhorn  maintain  that  of  the  whole 
section  ix,  1-x,  17,  no  explanation  is  possible,  unless  we 
derive  it  from  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and 
when  De  Wette,  after  having  adopted  the  theory  of  dif- 
ferent authors,  felt  himself  obliged  to  abandon  it  for 
reasons  already  mentioned,  and  to  vindicate  the  integ- 
rity of  the  book,  the  grounds  for  a  post-exile  date  must 
be  very  strong.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which 
way  the  weight  of  evidence  preponderates. 

(C.)  With  regard  to  the  quotation  in  Matthew  (xxvii, 
9,  10;  comp.  Zech.  xi,  12,  13)  there  seems  no  good  reason 
for  setting  aside  the  received  reading.  Jerome  observes 
(Comment,  in  Ecang.  Matth.  xxvii,  9,  10), 

"This  passage  is  not  finind  in  Jeremiah.  But  in  Zecha- 
riah, who  is  nearly  the  hist  of  the  twelve  prophets,  some- 
thiusr  like  it  occurs;  and  though  there  is  no  great  differ- 
ence in  the  meaning,  yet  both  the  orrler  and  the  words 
are  different.  I  read  a  short  lime  since,  in  a  Hebrew  vol- 
ume, which  a  Hebrew  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes  pre- 
sented to  me,  an  apocryphal  hook  of  Jeremiah,  in  which 
I  found, the  passage  word  for  word.  But  still  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  the  quotation  is  made  from  Zecha- 
riah, in  the  usual  manner  of  the  evangelists  and  apoe- 
tles,  who,  neglecting  the  order  of  the  words,  only  give  the 
general  sense  of  what  they  cite  from  the  Old  Test." 

Eusebius  {Evangel.  Demonstr.  lib.  x)  is  of  opinion  fhat 
the  passage  thus  quoted  stood  originally  in  the  prophe- 
cy of  Jeremiah,  but  was  either  erased  subsequently  by 
the  malice  of  the  Jews  [a  very  improbable  supposition, 
it  need  hardly  be  said],  or  that  the  name  of  Zechariah 
was  substituted  for  that  of  Jeremiah  through  the  care- 
lessness of  copyists.  Augustine  {De  Corns.  Ecangel.  iii, 
30)  testifies  that  the  most  ancient  Greek  copies  had  Jer- 
emiah, and  thinks  that  the  mistake  was  originally 
Matthew's,  but  that  this  was  divinely  ordered,  and  that 
the  evangelist  would  not  correct  the  error  even  when 
pointed  out,  in  order  that  we  might  thus  infer  that  all 
the  prophets  spake  by  one  Spirit,  and  that  what  was 
the  work  of  one  was  the  work  of  all  ("  et  singula  esse 
omnium,  et  omnia  singulorum").  Some  later  writers 
account  for  the  n<m-appearance  of  the  passage  in  Jer- 
emiah by  the  confusion  in  the  Greek  MSS.  of  his  proph- 
ecies— a  confusion,  however,  it  may  be  remarked,  which 
is  not  confined  to  the  (Jreek,  but  which  is  found  no  less 
in  our  present  Hebrew  text.  Others,  again,  suggest  that 
in  the  (iroek  autoi;raph  of  ^latthew.  ZPIOY  may  have 
been  written,  .and  that  copyists  may  have  taken  this  for 
IPIOT.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  abbreviations 
of  this  kind  were  in  use  so  early.  Epiphanius  and 
some  of  the  Greek  fathers  seem  to  have  read  iv  roig 
Trpo<f>t}ratQ.  The  most  ancient  copy  of  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  the  Gospels  omits  the  name  of  Jeremiah,  and 


has  merely  dictum  est  per  Prophetam.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  this  represents  the  original  (ireek  reading 
TO  pi]^'tv  Sia  Toi'  npo<i>i]Toif,  and  that  some  early  anno- 
tator  wrote  'Itpe/uov  on  the  margin,  whence  it  crept 
into  the  text.  The  choice  lies  between  this,  and  a  slip 
of  memory  on  the  part  of  the  evangelist,  if  we  admit 
the  integrity  of  our  present  book  of  Zechariah,  unless, 
indeed,  we  suppose,  with  Eichhorn,  who  followS  Jerome, 
that  an  Apocryphal  book  of  Jeremiah  is  quoted.  The- 
ophylact  proposes  to  insert  a  kui,  and  would  read  ^id 
'lipEfiiov  Kai  rov  Upofijrov  —  i'lyovv  7ja\npiov.  lie 
argues  that  the  quotation  is  really  a  fusion  of  two  pas- 
sages; that  concerning  the  price  paid  occurring  in 
Zech.  xi,  and  that  concerning  the  field  in  Jer.  xix. 
But  what  New-Test,  \yriter  would  have  used  such  a 
form  of  expression  "by  Jeremy  and  the  Prophet?" 
Such  a  mode  of  quotation  is  without  parallel.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pas- 
sage as  given  in  Matthew  does  not  represent  exactlv 
either  the  Hebrew  text  of  Zechariah  or  the  version  of 
the  Sept.  The  other  passages  of  the  prophet  quoted  in 
the  New  Test,  are  ix,  9  (in  Matt,  xxi,  5;  John  xii,  15); 
xii,  10  (in  John  xix,  37 ;  Rev.  1,7);  xiii,  7  (in  Matt, 
xxvi,  31 ;  Mark  xiv,  27) ;  but  in  no  instance  is  the 
prophet  quoted  by  name. 

(D.)  The  following  writers  have  discussed  the  question 
of  the  integrity  of  Zechariah  :  Mode,  Works  {hnndt.  1664), 
p.  7><6. 884 ;  Kidder  [  Bp.],  Demonstration  of  the  Messias 
(_ibid.  1700),  ii,  199;  Newcome  [Archbp.],  i/i??o?-/Vo/)^- 
ets  (ibid.  1785) ;  Blayney,  New  Translation  of  Zechariah 
(Oxf.  1797) ;  Carpzov,  Vindic.  Crit.  (Lips.  1724)  ;  Fliigge, 
Die  Weissarpingen.  des  Proph.  Zuch.  (Hamb.  1784); 
Bertholdt,  Einleitiing,  iv,  1762  sq.,  1712  sq.;  Eichhorn, 
Prirpheten,  iii.  327-360,  380-392,  415-428,  515-518;  id. 
Einlcitnng  (4th  ed.  1824),  iv,  427  sq, ;  Bauer,  Einleitvng, 
p,  510  sq.;  Beckhaus,  Jntegritdt  der  proph.  Schrift,  p. 
337  sq. ;  Jahn,  Einleittmg,  ii,  675  sq. ;  Koster,  Meletemata 
Exeget.  (Getting.  1818);  Forberg,  Comm.  Exeget.  (Cob. 
1824);  Gramberg,  Gesch.  der  Eeligionsideen,  ii,  520  sq.; 
Rosenmliller,  Scholia,  vii,  4,  254  sq.;  Credner,  Der 
Prophet  Joel,  p.  67  sq. ;  Ilengstenberg,  Beitrdge,  i,  361 
sq. ;  id.  Christologie,\o\.  iii;  id.  Integrity  of  Zechariah 
(Edinb.  transl.  1848);  De  Wette,  Einleitnng  (1st  to  3d 
eds.  against  the  hitegrity,  later  eds.  in  favor  of  it) ; 
Keil,  Einleitung ;  Yiavermc^,  Einleitnng ;  'Maxxrex,  Com- 
ment, ii,  621  sq.;  Ewald,  Die  Propheten ;  id.  Gesch.  vol. 
iv ;  Bleek,  Einleitvng ;  id.  Zeitalter  von  Zach.,  in  the 
Stud,  und  Krit.  1852,  p.  247  sq. ;  Stiihelin,  Einleitvng, 
1862,  p.  315  sq.;  Hitzig,  in  Stud,  vnd  Krit.  1830,  p.  25 
-sq.,  .and  in  Prophet. ;  Henderson,  Minor  Prophets  (1830) ; 
Davidson,  in  Hornets  hitrod.  (10th  ed.  1856),  and  more 
recently  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament; 
Bunsen,  Bihelwerk,  vol.  ii,  ch.  i,  pt.  ii ;  id.  Gott  in  der 
Geschichte,  i,  449;  Sandrock,  Zach.  ah  vno  Autore 
(Vratisl.  1856);  Ortenberg  [disintegratist],  £p,«/</«(?- 
theile  des  Bvches  Sach.  (  Stuttg.  1860  ) ;  AV right,  Bamp- 
ton  Led.  for  1878;  and  the  later  commentators  gener- 
ally. 

III.  Style  and  Diction.  —  Some  of  Zechariah's  pecu- 
liarities in  these  respects  have  been  noticed  above.  It 
will  have  been  already  perceived  that  the  symbols  with 
which  he  abounds  are  obscure,  and  their  prosaic  struct- 
ure is  diffuse  and  unvaried.  The  rylithm  of  his  poetry 
is  tmequal,  and  its  parallelisms  are  inharmonious  and 
disjointed.  His  language  has  in  many  phrases  a  close 
alliance  with  that  of  the  other  prophets,  and  occasional 
imitations  of  them,  especially  of  Ezekiel,  characterize 
his  oracles.  He  is  also  peculiar  in  his  introduction  of 
spiritual  beings  into  his  prophetic  scenes. 

In  point  of  phraseology,  generally  speaking,  Zecha- 
riah's style  is  pure  and  remarkably  free  from  Chalda- 
isms.  As  is  common  with  writers  in  the  decline  of  a 
language,  he  seems  to  have  striven  to  imitate  the  puri- 
ty of  the  earlier  models;  but  in  orthography,  and  in  the 
use  of  some  words  and  phrases,  he  betrays  the  influence 
of  a  later  age.     He  writes  HS  and  T'T'^,  and  employs 
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nriN  (v,  7)  ill  its  later  use  as  the  indefinite  article,  and 
riiinpN  with  the  fem.  termination  (iv,  12).  A  full  col- 
lection of  these  peculiarities  will  be  found  in  Koster, 
Meletemata  in  Zech.  etc. 

IV.  Commentaries. — The  following  are  the  exegetical 
helps  on  the  entire  prophecy  exclusively,  to  the  most 
important  of  which  we  prefix  an  asterisk  :  Jerome,  Com- 
mentiirii  (  in  0pp.  ed.  Villars  [Veron.  1734],  vi ) ;  The- 
odoret,  Interpretatio  (in  0pp.  ed.  Schulze  [Hal.  1769- 
74],  II,  ii) ;  Ephrem  Sjtus,  Explanatio  (in  0pp.  v,  285)  ; 
Rupertus  Tuitiensis,  In  Zech.  (in  Oppi.  i,  520) ;  Kimchi, 
Commentary  ( transl.  from  the  Heb.  by  jMcCaul,  Lond. 
1824, 8vo);  'Lnlh&v,  A  uslefiung  (WittenL.  1528,  4to;  Erf. 
eod.  8vo;  also  in  his  Works,  in  Lat.  and  Germ.);  Me- 
\a.\\ct\Mn,  Commentarius  (in  O/jyj.  ii,  531 ) ;  Draco,  ^x- 
plicatio  [includ.  Joel  and  Micah]  (Vitemb.  15G5,  fol.); 
ChytriBus,  Lectiones  (in  Opp.  ii,  397);  Stunica  [R.  C], 
Commeiitaria  (Salmant.  1577,  fol.) ;  Grynaus,  Commen- 
tarius (Genev.  1581,  8vo) ;  Osor  [R.  C],  Commentarius 
(Colon.  1584,  8 \'o;  also  in  Opp.);  Baldwin,  Commen- 
tarius  [  includ.  Hagg.  and  Mai.  ]  (Vitemb.  1610,  8vo)  ; 
Sanctius  [R.  C],  Commentarius  (Lugd.  1616,  4to) ;  Pem- 
ble.  Exposition  [on  ch.  i-ix]  (Lond.  1629,  4to);  De  Rey- 
roles  [R,  C],  Quastioius  (Par.  1631,  fol.) ;  Ursinus,  Com- 
mentarius  (Francof.  1652,  8vo);  Dorsch,  Synopsis  (ibid. 
1653,  1691, 4to) ;  Varenius,  Explicatio  [includ.  Hagg.  and 
Mai.]  (Rost.  1662,  4to) ;  De  Hase,.4?2a/ysw  (Brem.l689, 
4to);  Biermann,  Erklaarinr/  (Utrecht,  1699;  in  Germ. 
1706,  4to) ;  Gerbade,  Opgelooten  (Leyd.  1702, 4to) ;  Muil- 
man,  Illustratio  (Franek.  1703,  4to);  Meiss,  Erkldruug 
(Leips.  1706,  8vo  ) ;  Bohle,  Analysis,  ed.  Grape  (Rost. 
1711,  8vo);  Nemethus,  Explicatio  (Ultcaj.  1714,  4to); 
Boekholt,  Verklaaring  ( Amst.  1718,  4to) ;  Andala,  Dis- 
sertationes  (Franek.  1720, 4t'o) ;  *  Vitringa,  Commeniarii 
(Leov.  1734,  4to) ;  Mann,  Zergliedening  (Brem.  eod.  4f o)  ; 
Opitz,  .1  nmerk.  (Giitt.  1747, 4to) ;  Oporin,  A  nmerk.  (ibid, 
eod.  4to) ;  Herlich,  Erkldrung  (Rost.  1764, 8vo) ;  Trinius, 
A  nmerk.  (Quedlinb.  1780,  8 vo);  *  Fliigge,  Erlduterung 
(Hamb.  1784,  8vo);  *Venema,  Sermones  (Leov.  1789, 
4to);  Blayney,  Notes  (Oxf.  1797,  4to);  Thube,  ^rHa- 
rung  (Schwerin,  1802, 8vo) ;  Salomon,  0^^1X3  (Dessau, 
1805,  8vo);  *  Koster,  Meletemata  [on  ch.  ix-xiv] 
(Gott.  1818, 8v'o) ;  Forberg,  Commentarius  [ibid.]  (Cob. 
1824,  4to,  pt.  i) ;  Stouard,  Commentui-y  (Lond.  eod.  8vo) ; 
Mailer,  Erkldrung  (  Brem.  1831,  8vo,  pt.  i);  Park,  Ex- 
plication (Lond.  18o2,8vo);  Burger,  Etudes  (Strasb.  1841, 
4to ) ;  Baumgarten,  Nachtgesichte  (  Brunswick,  1854,  2 
vols.  8vo);  Neumann,  £;■/■/«;•««(/ (Stuttg.  1860) ;  Ward- 
law,  Lectures  (Lond.  1862,  r2mo);  *  Kliefoth,  ^/Vaw^e- 
rung  (Schwerin,  eod.  8vo) ;  Kohler,  Erkldrung  (Erlang. 
1862-63,  8vo);  Robinson,  Homilies  (Lond.  1865.  8vo); 
*  Moore,  Commentary  [includ.  Hagg.  and  Mai.]  (N.  Y. 
1866,  8vo);  Pressel,  CommeHft/r  [ibid.]  ((iotha,  1870, 
8vo);  *y^x\2.ht,  Commentary  (Lond.  1879,  8vo),  See 
Prophets,  Minok. 

Ze'dad  (Heb.  Tsedad',  'T^:J  [with  n  directive, 
Tseda'dah,  iTllIi],  slope ;  Sept.  ^aSaSuK  v.  r.  'SapaSaK, 
etc.),  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  north  border  of  the 
laud  of  Israel,  as  promised  by  Moses  (Numb,  xxxiv,  8) 
and  as  restored  by  Ezekiel  (  xlvii,  15).  In  the  former 
passage  it  occurs  between  •'  the  entrance  of  Hamath" 
and  Ziphron,  and  in  the  latter  between  the  "  road  to 
Hethlon"  and  Hamath.  A  place  named  Sudud  exists 
to  the  east  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  chain  of  An- 
tilibanus,  about  fifty  miles  E.N.E.  of  Baalbek  and  thirty- 
five  S.S.E.  of  Hums  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  ii,  507 ;  Wetz- 
stein,  Reis.  iib.  llauran,  p.  88 ),  which  Porter  thinks  is 
identical  with  Zedad  (^Five  Years  in  Damascus,  ii,  354- 
356;  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan,  p.  317);  and  so  also  ap- 
parently rabbi  Schwarz  {Palest,  p,  26);  but  the  boun- 
daries of  Palestine  proper  never  extended  so  far  north- 
ward. See  Tkibk.  A  trace  of  the  name  possibly  lin- 
gers in  the  desert  plain  called  Sahil  Judeideh,  on  the 
western  8lo|)e  of  Antilibanus,  in  or  near  the  district  of 
Zebedany  (Robiusoi),  Later  Bill.  Res,  p,  490). 


Zedechi'as  (Se^eKi'ac),  the  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  i, 
46)  of  the  name  of  king  Zeuekiah  (q.  v.). 

Zedeki'ah  (Heb.  Tsidkiyah' ,  n'^p'-[:i  [but  in  this 
simple  form  only  in  1  Kings  xxii,  11;  Nel^  x,  1;  Jer. 
xxvii,  12;  xxviii,  1;  xxix,  3;  elsewhere  in  the  pro- 
longed form  Tsidkiya'hu,^n'''p'l^~\,7ny  righteousness  is 
Jah,  or,  righteousness  of  Jehovah ;  Sept.  and  Josephus, 
SfOCKiof),  the  name  of  several  Hebrews. 

1.  Son  of  Chenaanah,  a  prophet  at  the  court  of  Ahab, 
head,  or,  if  not  head,  virtual  leader,  of  the  college.  He 
appears  but  once,  viz.,  as  spokesman  when  the  prophets 
are  consulted  by  Ahab  on  the  result  of  his  proposed  ex- 
pedition to  Raraoth-GUead  (1  Kings  xxii;  2  Chron. 
xvili).  B.C.  896.  Zedekiah  had  prepared  himself  for 
the  interview  with  a  pair  of  iron  horns,  after  the  sym- 
bolic custom  of  the  prophets  (comp.  Jer.  xiii,  xix),  the 
horns  of  the  i-eem,  or  buffalo,  which  was  the  recognised 
emblem  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Deut.  xxxiii,  17). 
With  these,  in  the  interval  of  Micaiah's  arrival,  he  il- 
lustrated the  manner  in  which  Ahab  should  drive  the 
Syrians  before  him.  When  Micaiah  appeared  and  had 
delivered  his  prophecy,  Zedekiah  sprang  forward  and 
struck  him  a  blow  on  the  face,  accompanying  it  by  a 
taunting  sneer.  For  this  he  is  threatened  by  Micaiah 
in  terms  wliich  are  hardly  intelligible  to  us,  but  which 
evidently  allude  to  some  personal  danger  to  Zedekiah. 

The  narrative  of  tlie  Bible  does  not  imply  that  the 
blow  struck  by  Zedekiah  was  prompted  by  more  than 
sudden  anger,  or  a  wish  to  insult  and  humiliate  the 
prophet  of  Jehovah.  But  Josephus  takes  a  very  dif- 
ferent view,  which  he  develops  at  some  length  {Ant. 
viii,  15,3).  He  relates  that  after  Micaiah  had  spoken, 
Zedekiah  again  came  forwanl,  and  denounced  him  as 
false,  on  the  ground  that  liis  prophecy  contradicted  the 
prediction  of  Elijah,  that  Ahab's  blood  should  be  licked 
up  by  dogs  in  the  field  of  Naboth  of  Jezreel ;  and,  as  a 
further  jiroof  that  he  was  an  impostor,  he  struck  him, 
daring  him  to  do  what  Iddo,  in  somewhat  similar  cir- 
cumstances, had  done  to  Jeroboam  —  viz.  wither  his 
hand.  This  addition  is  remarkable;  but  it  is  related 
by  Josephus  with  great  circumstantiality,  and  was  per- 
haps drawn  by  him  from  that  source,  now  lost,  from 
which  he  has  added  so  many  touches  to  the  outlines  of 
tlie  sacred  narrative. 

As  to  the  question  of  what  Zedekiah  and  his  follow- 
ers were,  whether  prophets  of  Jehovah  or  of  some  false 
deity,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  entertain  any  doubt. 
True,  they  use  the  name  of  Jehovah,  but  that  was  a 
habit  of  false  prophets  (Jer.  xxviii,  2;  comp.  xxix,  21, 
j51);  and  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  casual 
manner  in  which  they  mention  the  awfid  name  and  the 
full  and,  as  it  were,  formal  style  in  which  Micaiah  pro- 
claims and  reiterates  it.  Seeing,  also,  that  Ahab  and 
his  queen  were  professedlv  worshippers  of  Baal  and 
Ashtaroth,  and  that  a  few  years  only  before  this  event 
they  had  an  establishment  consisting  of  two  bodies — 
one  of  450,  the  other  of  400 — prophets  of  this  false  wor- 
sliip,  it  is  dithcult  to  suppose  that  there  could  have  been 
also  400  prophets  of  Jehovah  at  his  court.  But  the  in- 
quiry of  the  king  of  Judah  seems  to  decide  the  point. 
After  hearing  the  prediction  of  Zedekiah  and  his  fel- 
lows, he  asks  at  once  for  a  prophet  of  Jehovah :  "  Is 
there  not  here  besides  ("11")  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  that 
we  may  inquire  of  him?"  The  natural  inference  seems 
to  be  that  the  others  were  not  prophets  of  Jehovah, 
but  were  the  400  prophets  of  Ashtaroth  (A.  V.  "  the 
groves")  who  escaped  the  sword  of  Elijah  (comp.  1 
Kings  xviii,  19  with  22,40).  They  had  spoken  in  his 
name,  but  there  was  something  about  them — some  trait 
of  manner,  costume,  or  gesture — which  aroused  the  sus- 
picions of  Jehoshaphat,  and,  to  the  practiced  eye  of 
one  who  lived  at  the  centre  of  Jehovah-worship  and 
was  well  versed  in  the  marks  of  the  genuine  prophet, 
proclaimed  them  counterfeits.— Smith.     See  Micaiah. 

2.  The  sou  of  Hananiah,  one  of  the  princes  of  Judali 
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who  were  assembled  in  the  scribes'  chamber  of  the 
king's  palace  when  Jlicaiah  announced  that  Baruch  had 
read  the  words  of  Jeremiah  in  the  ears  of  the  people 
from  the  chamber  of  Gemariah  the  scribe  (Jer.  xxxvi, 
12).     B.C.«05. 

3.  The  last  king  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  B.C.  598- 
588.  He  was  the  son  of  Josiah,  and  his  genealogy  is 
given  in  1  Chron.  iii,  15.  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
sons  of  Josiah  were  Johanan  the  first-born  (who  is  never 
elsewhere  mentioned,  and  therefore  probably  had  died 
young,  or  had  been  set  aside  by  some  jjopular  resolu- 
tion, to  which  Shallum  may  have  been  indebted  for 
the  crown  in  preference  to  liis  elder  brother,  Jehoia- 
kim),  the  second  Jehoiakim,  the  third  Zedekiah,  and 
tlie  fourth  Shallum.  Since  Jehoiakim  was  twenty-five 
at  his  father's  death,  and  Jehoahaz,  or  Shallum,  twenty- 
three,  while  Zedekiah  was  not  twenty-one  till  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  eleven  years  later,  there  must  be  a 
different  order  from  that  of  age  adopted  with  the  last 
two  sons  of  Josiah :  perhaps  it  was  arranged  so  as  to 
bring  together  the  two  sons  of  Josiah,  who  reigned  each 
eleven  years,  each  having  been  preceded  by  a  king  who 
reigned  for  only  three  months.  Zedekiah  is,  indeed, 
called  the  brolhei-  of  his  predecessor  Jehoiachin  (2 
Chron.  xxxvi,  10);  but  the  word  must  be  used  in  an 
indefinite  sense,  for  he  certainly  was  his  uncle.  His 
mother  was  Hamutal,  the  daughter  of  Jeremiah  of  Lib- 
nah ;  so  that  he  was  full  brother  of  Jehoahaz  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  31 ;  xxiv,  18).  — Fairbairn. 

His  original  name  had  been  Maffaniah,  which  was 
changed  to  Zedekiah  by  Nebuchadnezzar  when  he  car- 
ried off  his  nephew  Jehoiachin  to  Babylon,  and  left  him 
on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem.  Zedekiah  was  but  twenty- 
one  years  old  when  he  was  thus  placed  in  charge  of  an 
impoverished  kingdom,  and  a  city  which,  though  still 
strong  in  its  natural  and  artificial  impregnability,  was 
bereft  of  well-nigh  all  its  defenders.  But  Jerusalem 
might  have  remained  the  head  of  the  Babylonian  prov- 
ince of  Judah,  and  the  Temple  of  Jehovah  continued 
standing,  had  Zedekiah  possessed  wisdom  and  firmness 
enough  to  remain  true  to  his  allegiance  to  Babylon. 
This,  however,  he  could  not  do  (Jer.  xxxviii,  5).  His 
history  is  contained  in  the  short  sketch  of  the  events 
of  his  reign  given  in  2  Kings  xxiv,  17-xxv,  7,  and,  with 
some  trifling  variations,  in  Jer.  xxxix,  1-7 ;  Iii,  1-11,  to- 
gether with  the  still  shorter  summary  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi, 
10,  etc. ;  and  also  in  Jer.  xxi,*cxiv,  xxvii,  xxviii,  xxix, 
xxxii,  xxxiii,  xxxiv,  xxxvii,  xxxviii  (being  the  chap- 
ters containing  the  prophecies  delivered  bj'  this  prophet 
during  this  reign,  and  his  relation  of  various  events  more 
or  less  affecting  Zedekiah),  and  Ezek.  xvi,  11-21.  To, 
these  it  is  important  to  add  the  narrative  of  Josephus 
(^«^  X,  7, 1-8,  2),  which  is  partly  constructed  by  com- 
parison of  the  documents  enumerated  above,  but  also 
seems  to  contain  ijiformation  derived  from  other  and 
independent  sources.  From  these  it  is  evident  that 
Zedekiah  was  a  man  not  so  much  bad  at  heart  as  weak 
in  will.  He  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  characters, 
frequent  in  history,  like  Charles  I  of  England  and  Louis 
XYI  of  France,  who  find  themselves  at  tlie  head  of  af- 
fairs during  a  great  crisis,  without  having  the  strength 
of  character  to  enable  them  to  do  what  they  know  to 
be  right,  and  whose  infirmity  becomes  moral  guilt. 
The  princes  of  his  court,  as  he  himself  pathetically  ad- 
mits in  his  interview  with  Jeremiah,  described  in  ch. 
xxxviii,  had  him  completelj'  under  their  influence. 
"Against  them,"  he  complains,  "it  is  not  the  king  that 
can  do  anything."  He  was  thus  driven  to  disregard 
the  counsels  of  the  prophet,  which,  as  the  event  proved, 
were  perfectly  sound ;  and  he  who  might  have  kept  the 
fragments  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  together,  and  main- 
tained for  some  generations  longer  the  worship  of  Je- 
hovah, brought  final  ruin  on  his  country,  destruction 
on  the  Temple,  death  to  his  family,  and  a  cruel  torment 
and  miserable  captivity  on  himself. 

It  is  evident  from  Jer.  xxvii  (in  ver.  1  Jehoiakim's 
name  is  a  copyist's  error  for  that  of  Zedekiah)  and 


xxviii  (apparently  the  earliest  prophecies  delivered 
during  this  reign)  that  the  earlier  portion  of  Zedeki- 
ah's  reign  was  marked  by  an  agitation  throughout  the 
whole  of  Syria  against  the  Babylonian  yoke.  Jerusa- 
lem seems  to  have  taken  the  lead,  since  in  the  fourtli 
year  of  Zedekiah's  reign  we  find  ambassadors  from  all 
the  neighboring  kingdoms  —  Tyre,  Sidon,  Edom,  and 
Moab  —  at  his  court,  to  consult  as  to  the  steps  to  be 
taken.  This  happened  either  during  the  king's  ab- 
sence or  immediately  after  his  return  from  Babylon, 
whither  he  had  gone  on  some  errand,  the  nature  of  which 
is  not  named,  but  whicli  may  have  been  an  attempt  to 
blind  the  eyes  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  his  contemplated 
revolt  (Jer.  li,  59).  The  project  was  attacked  by  Jere- 
miah with  the  strongest  statement  of  the  folh'  of  such 
a  course — a  statement  corroborated  by  the  very  material 
fact  that  a  man  of  Jerusalem  named  llananiah,  who  had 
opposed  him  with  a  declaration  in  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
that  the  spoils  of  the  Temple  should  be  restored  within 
two  years,  had  died;  in  accordance  with  Jeremiah's  pre- 
diction, within -two  months  of  its  delivery.  This,  and 
perhaps  also  the  impossibility  of  any  real  alliance  be- 
tween Judah  and  the  surrounding  nations,  seems  to 
have  put  a  stop,  for  the  time,  to  the  anti-Babylonian 
movement.  On  a  man  of  Zedekiah's  temperament  the 
sudden  death  of  Hananiah  must  have  produced  a  strong 
impression ;  and  we  may  without  improbability  accept 
this  as  the  time  at  which  he  procured  to  be  made  in 
silver  a  set  of  the  vessels  of  the  Temple  to  replace  the 
golden  plate  carried  off  with  his  predecessor  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Bar.  i,  8). 

The  first  act  of  overt  rebellion  of  which  any  record 
survives  was  the  formation  of  an  alliance  with  Egj-pt, 
of  itself  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  enmity  with  Bab- 
ylon. In  fact,  according  to  the  statement  of  Chron- 
icles and  Ezekiel,  with  the  expansion  of  Josephus,  it 
was  in  direct  contravention  of  the  oath  of  allegiance 
in  the  name  of  Elohim  by  which  Zedekiah  was  bound 
by  Nebuchadnezzar — namely,  that  he  would  keep  the 
kingdom  for  Nebuchadnezzar,  make  no  innovation, 
and  enter  into  no  league  with  Egypt  (Ezek.  xvii,  13; 
2  Chron.  xxxvi,  13;  Joseph.  Ant.  x,  7,  1).  As  a  nat- 
ural consequence,  it  brought  on  Jerusalem  an  immedi- 
ate invasion  of  the  Chaldfeans.  The  mention  of  this 
event  in  the  Bible,  though  sure,  is  extremely  slight, 
and  occurs  only  in  Jer.  xxxiv,  21;  xxxvii,  5-11,  and 
Ezek.  xvii,  15-20;  but  Josephus  (x,  7,  3)  relates  it 
more  fully,  and  gives  (probably  by  conjecture)  the  date 
of  its  occurrence  as  the  eighth  year  of  Zedekiah.  Prob- 
ably, also,  the  denunciations  of  an  Egyptian  alliance 
contained  in  Jer.  ii,  18,  36,  have  reference  to  the  same 
time.  It  appears  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  being  made 
aware  of  Zedekiah's  defection,  either  by  the  non-pay- 
ment of  the  tribute  or  by  other  means,  at  once  sent 
an  army  to  ravage  Judtea.  This  was  done,  and  the 
whole  country  was  reduced,  except  Jerusalem  and  two 
strong  places  in  the  western  plain,  Lachish  and  Aze- 
kah,  which  still  held  out  (Jer.  xxxiv,  7).  In  the  panic 
which  followed  the  appearance  of  the  Chaldasans,  Zed- 
ekiah succeeded  in  inducing  the  princes  and  other  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  to  abolish  the  odious  custom 
which  prevailed  of  enslaving  their  coiuitrymen.  A  sol- 
emn rite  (ver.  18),  recalling  in  its  form  that  in  which 
the  original  covenant  of  the  nation  had  been  made  with 
Abram  (Gen.  xv,  9,  etc.),  was  performed  in  the  Temple 
(Jer.  xxxiv,  15),  and  a  crowd  of  Israelites  of  both  sexes 
found  themselves  released  from  slavery. 

In  the  meantime  Pharaoh  had  moved  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  ally.  On  hearing  of  his  approach,  the  Chal- 
dieans  at  once  raised  the  siege  and  advanced  to  meet  him. 
The  nobles  seized  the  moment  of  respite  to  reassert  their 
power  over  the  king,  and  their  defiance  of  Jehovah,  by 
re-enslaving  those  whom  they  had  so  recently  manu- 
mitted; and  the  prophet  thereupon  utters  a  doom  on 
these  miscreants  which,  in  thefiercenessof  its  tone  and  in 
some  of  its  expressions,  recalls  those  of  Elijah  on  Ahab 
(Jer.  xxxiv,  20).     This  encounter  was  quickly  followed 
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by  Jeremiah's  capture  and  imprisonment,  which,  but  for 
the  interference  of  the  king  (Jer.  xxxvii,  17,  21),  would 
have  rapidly  put  an  end  to  his  life  (ver.  '20).  How 
long  the  Babylonians  were  absent  from  Jerusalem  we 
are  not  told.  It  must  have  required  at  least  several 
months  to  move  a  large  array  and  baggage  through  the 
difficult  and  tortuous  country  which  separates  Jerusalem 
from  the  Philistine  Plain,  and  to  effect  the  complete  re- 
pulse of  the  Egyptian  army  from  Syria,  which  Josephus 
affirms  was  effected.  All  we  certainly  know  is  that  on 
the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth  month  of  Zcdekiah's  ninth 
year,  the  Chaldieans  were  again  before  the  walls  (Hi,  4). 
From  this  time  forward  the  siege  progressed  slowly  but 
■surely  to  its  consummation,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
both  famine  and  pestilence  (Josephus).  Zedekiah  again 
interfered  to  preserve  the  life  of  Jeremiah  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  princes  (xxxviii,  7-13),  and  then  oc- 
curred the  interview  between  the  king  and  the  prophet 
of  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  and  which 
affords  so  good  a  clew  to  the  condition  of  abject  depend- 
ence into  which  a  long  course  of  opposition  had  brought 
tlie  weak-minded  monarch.  It  would  seem  from  this 
conversation  that  a  considerable  desertion  had  already 
taken  place  to  the  besiegers,  proving  that  the  prophet's 
view  of  the  condition  of  things  was  shared  by  many  of 
his  countrymen.  But  the  unhappy  Zedekiah  throws 
away  the  chance  of  preservation  for  himself  and  the 
city  which  the  prophet  set  before  him,  in  his  fear  that 
he  would  be  mocked  by  those  very  Jews  who  had  al- 
ready taken  the  step  Jeremiah  was  urging  him  to  take 
(ver.  19).  At  the  same  time,  his  fear  of  the  princes 
who  remained  in  the  city  is  not  diminished,  and  he 
even  condescends  to  impose  on  the  prophet  a  subter- 
fuge, with  the  view  of  concealing  the  real  purport  of 
his  conversation  from  these  tyrants  of  his  spirit  (ver.  24- 
27). 

But  while  the  king  was  hesitating  the  end  was  rap- 
idlj'  coming  nearer.  The  city  was  indeed  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity.  The  fire  of  the  besiegers  had 
throughout  been  very  destructive  (Josephus),  but  it 
was  now  aided  by  a  severe  famine.  The  bread  had 
long  been  consumed  (Jer.  xxxviii,  9),  and  all  the  ter- 
rible expedients  had  been  tried  to  which  the  wretched 
inhabitants  of  a  besieged  town  are  forced  to  resort  in 
such  cases.  Mothers  had  boiled  and  eaten  the  flesh  of 
their  own  infants  (Bar.  ii,  3 ;  Lara,  iv,  10).  Persons  of 
the  greatest  wealth  and  station  were  to  be  seen  search- 
ing the  dungheaps  for  a  morsel  of  food.  The  effemi- 
nate "nobles,  whose  fair  complexions  had  been  their  pride, 
wandered  in  the  open  streets  like  blackened  but  living 
skeletons  (ver.  5,  8).  Still  the  king  was  seen  in  public, 
sitting  in  the  gate  where  justice  was  administered,  that 
his  people  might  approach  him,  though  indeed  he  had 
no  help  to  give  them  (Jer.  xxxviii,  7). 

At  last,  after  sixteen  dreadful  months  had  dragged 
on,  the  catastrophe  arrived.  It  was  on  the  ninth  day 
of  the  fourth  month,  about  the  middle  of  July,  at  mid- 
night, as  Josephus  with  minuteness  informs  us,  that  the 
breach  in  those  stout  and  venerable  walls  was  effected. 
The  moon,  nine  days  old,  had  gone  down  below  the  hills 
which  form  the  western  edge  of  the  basin  of  Jerusalem, 
or  was,  at  any  rate,  too  low  to  illuminate  the  utter  dark- 
ness which  reigns  in  the  narrow  lanes  of  an  eastern 
town,  where  the  inhabitants  retire  early  to  rest,  and 
where  there  are  but  few  windows  to  emit  light  from 
within  the  houses.  The  wretched  remnants  of  the 
army,  starved  and  exhausted,  had  left  the  walls,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  Chal- 
d;eans.  Passing  in  through  the  breach,  they  made 
tlieir  way,  as  their  custom  was,  to  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Temple  was  entered  by 
a  hostile  force,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  court  of  the 
great  king  took  their  seats  in  state  in  the  mi<ldle  gate 
of  the  hitherto  virgin  house  of  Jehovah.  Tlie  alarm 
quickly  spread  through  the  sleeping  city,  and  Zedekiah, 
collecting  his  wives  and  ciiildren  (Josephus),  and  sur- 
rounding himself  with  the  few  soldiers  who  had  sur- 


vived the  accidents  of  the  siege,  made  his  way  out  of 
the  city  at  the  opposite  end  to  that  at  which  the  Assyr- 
ians liad  entered,  l)y  a  street  whicli.  like  the  Bein  es- 
Surein  at  Damascus,  ran  between  two  walls  (probably 
those  on  the  cast  and  west  sides  of  the  so-called  Tyro- 
pcL'on  valley),  and  issued  at  a  gate  above  the  royal  gar- 
dens and  the  Fountain  of  Siloam.  Thence  he  took  the 
road  towards  the  Jordan,  perhaps  hoping  to  find  refuge, 
as  David  had,  at  some  fortified  place  in  the  mountains 
on  its  eastern  side.  On  the  road  they  were  met  and 
recognised  by  some  of  the  Jews  who  had  foruierly  de- 
serted to  the  Chahheans.  By  them  the  intelligence' 
was  communicated,  witli  the  eager  treachery  of  desert- 
ers, to  the  generals  in  the  city  (Josephus),  and,  as  soon 
as  the  dawn  ofday  permitted  i(,  swift  pursuit  was  made. 
The  king's  party  must  have  had  some  hours'  start,  and 
ought  to  have  had  no  difficLdty  in  reacliing  the  Jordan; 
but,  either  from  their  being  on  foft,  weak  and  infirm, 
while  the  pursuers  were  mounted,  or  perhaps  owing  to 
the  incumbrance  of  the  women  and  baggage,  they  were 
overtaken  near  Jericho,  when  just  within  sight  of  the 
river.  A  few  of  the  people  only  remained  round  the 
person  of  the  king.  The  rest  lied  in  all  directions,  so 
that  he  was  easily  taken. 

Nebuchadnezzar  himself  was  then  at  Riblah,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  some  thirty-five 
miles  beyond  B.aalbek,  and  therefore  about  ten  days' 
journey  from  Jerusalem.  Thither  Zedekiah  and  his 
sons  were  despatched  ;  his  daughters  were  kept  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  shortly  after  fell  into  the  haixls  of  the  no- 
torious Ishmael  at  Mizpah.  When  he  was  brought  be- 
fore Nebuchadnezzar,  the  great  king  reproached  him  in 
the  severest  terms,  first  for  breaking  his  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  next  for  ingratitude  (Josephus).  He  then, 
with  a  refinement  of  cruelty  characteristic  of  those  cruel 
times,  ordered  his  sons  to  be  killed  before  him,  and  last- 
ly his  own  eves  to  be  thrust  out.  See  Eve.  He  wa.s 
loaded  with  brazen  fetters,  and  at  a  later  period  taken 
to  Babylon,  where  he  died.  We  are  not  told  whether 
he  was  allowed  to  communicate  with  his  brother  Jehoi- 
achin,  who  at  that  time  was  also  in  captivity  there; 
nor  do  we  know  the  time  of  his  death;  but  from  the 
omission  of  his  name  in  the  statement  of  Jehoiakiin's 
release  by  Evil-JMerodach,  twenty-six  years  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  by  that  time 
Zedekiah's  sufferings  had  ended. 

The  fact  of  his  interview  with  Nebuchadnezzar  at 
Riblah,  and  his  being  carried  blind  to  Babylon,  recon- 
ciles two  predictions  of  Jeremiah  and  P>.ekiel,  which  at 
the  time  of  their  delivery  must  have  appeared  conflict- 
ing, and  which  Josephus  indeed  particularly  states  Zed- 
ekiah alleged  as  his  reason  for  not  giving  more  heed  to 
Jeremiah.  The  former  of  these  (Jer.  xxxii,  4)  states 
that  Zedekiah  shall  "speak  with  the  king  of  Babylon 
mouth  to  moutli,  and  his  eyes  shall  behold  his  eyes;" 
the  latter  (Ezek.  xii,  13),  that  "he  shall  be  brought  to 
Babylon,  yet  siiall  he  not  see  it,  though  he  die  there." 
The  whole  of  this  prediction  of  Ezekiel,  whose  prophe- 
cies appear  to  have  been  delivered  at  Babylon  (i,  1-3; 
xl.  1).  is  truly  remarkable  as  describing  almost  exactly 
the  circumstances  of  Zedekiah's  flight.— Smith. 

4.  A  son  of  Jehoiachin  or  Jeconiah,  and  grandson 
of  JehoiaUim,  king  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iii,  16).  B.C. 
598  or  later.  As  nothing  further  is  recorded  of  liipi,  and 
he  is  not  mentioned  subsequently  among  the  royal  lin- 
eage (ver.  17),  Kcil  conjectures  {CommfuL  ad  loe.)  that 
lie  ma^'  have  dio<l  prior  to  the  deportation  of  the  royal 
family;  but  in  that  case  he  must  have  been  only  an 
infant. 

5.  The  son  of  Maaseiah,  a  false  prophet  in  Babylon 
among  the  captives  who  were  taken  with  Jeconiah  (Jer. 
xxix,  21,  22).  He  was  denounced  in  the  letter  of  .ler- 
emiah  (595)  for  having,  with  .\hab  the  son  of  Kolaiah, 
buoyed  up  the  people  with  false  hopes,  and  for  profane 
and  flagitious  conduct.  Their  names  were  to  become 
a  by-word,  and  their  terrible  fate  a  warning.  Of  this 
fate  we  have  uo  direct  intimation,  or  of  the  manner  in 
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which  they  incurred  it;  the  prophet  simply  pronounces 
that  thev  should  tall  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  be  burned  to  death.  In  the  Targiini  ot  H.  Joseph 
on  2  Chron.  xxviii,  3,  the  storj'  is  told  that  Joshua  the 
son  of  Jozadak  the  hiyh-priest  was  cast  into  the  fur- 
nace of  lire  with  Ahab  and  Zedekiah,  but  that,  while 
they  were  consumed,  he  was  saved  for  his  righteous- 
ness' sake. — Smitli, 

6.  The  first  named  of  the  princes  who  sealed  the  sa- 
cred covenant  with  Nehemiah  (_Neh.  x,  1,  A.  V.  "  Ziki- 
jah").     B.C.  410. 

Zeeb.     See  Wolf. 

Ze'eb  (Ileb.  Zeeb',  2Xt,  wolf,  as  often;  Sept.  6  Zi)(3, 
Vulg.  Zeb},  one  of  the  two  "princes"  (C'^tJ)  of  Midian 
in  the  great  invasion  of  Israel — inferior  to  the  "  kings" 
Zebah  and  Zalraunna.  He  is  always  named  with  Oreb 
(Judg.  vii,  25;  viii,<J;  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  11).  The  name 
signifies  in  Hebrew  "wolf,"  just  as  Oreb  does  "crow," 
and  the  two  are  appropriate  enough  to  the  customs 
of  predatory  warriors,  who  delight  in  conferring  such 
names  on  their  chiefs.  Zeeb  and  Oreb  were  not  slain 
at  the  first  rout  of  the  Arabs  below  the  spring  of  Harod, 
but  at  a  later  stage  of  the  struggle,  probably  in  crossing 
the  Jordan  at  a  ford  farther  down  the  river,  near  the 
passes  which  descend  from  Jlount  Ephraim.  An  enor- 
mous mass  of  their  followers  perished  with  them.  See 
OuEB.  Zeeb,  the  wolf,  was  brought  to  bay  in  a  wine- 
press which  in  later  times  bore  his  name — "the  wine- 
press of  Zeeb"  (3NT  w]|5|^ ;  Sept.  'laKt(pZt]ip  v.  r.  'Ia«0- 
Z^»//3,  Vulg.  Torcular  Zeb). — Smith.  Down  the  Jordan 
valley,  overlooking  the  plain  of  Jericho,  is  a  sharp  peak, 
still  known  as  Ash  el-Ghorub,  i.  e.  "the  Raven's,  or 
Oreb's,  Peak."  Five  miles  nfirth-west  of  this  is  a  wady 
and  mound  known  as  Triveel  el-Diub,  i.  e.  "the  WolFs, 
or  Zeeb's,  Den,"  which  Tristram  accepts  as  the  required 
localities  {Bible  Places,  p.  2oO).  Rabbi  Schwarz's  sug- 
gestion {Palest,  p.  231)  is  inapposite. 

Zekukith.     See  Ckystal. 

Ze'lah  (Heb.  Tsela',  vh'Z  [in  pause,  "3S,  in  Sam.], 
a  rib;  Sept.  in  Josh.  27;X«,  in  Sam.  IlXtj'pa),  a  city  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii,  28,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  south-western  section  between  Taralah 
and  Ha-Eleph);  it  contained  the  family  tomb  of  Kish, 
the  father  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xxi,  li),  in  which  the  bones 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  also  apparently  of  the  two 
sons  and  five  grandsons  of  Saul  sacrificed  to  Jehovah 
on  the  hill  of  (iibeah,  at  last  found  their  resting-place 
(comp.  ver.  13).  The  ancient  geogra]jhers  seem  igno- 
rant of  the  localit}'  (Reland.  Piihest.  p.  1058) ;  but  mod- 
ern travellers  are  inclined  to  identify  it  with  Beit  Jala 
(Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  i,  401;Bonar,  Mission,  p. 
234),  a  considerable  Christian  village  opposite  Rachel's 
Tomb  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  ii,  2  sq.).  The  suggestion 
of  rabbi  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  128)  is  too  vague.  Lieut. 
Conder's  suggestion  of  Piimman  is  equally  a  venture 
{Tent  Wo)-k  in  Palest,  ii,  340).      See  Zelzah, 

Ze'lek  (Heb.  Tse'lek,  pb^,  Jissure ;  Sept.  ^tWijK 
and  "EjiXeyi  v.  r.  'E\i  and  2f/\»'j),  an  Ammonite,  one  of 
David's  thirty  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  37;  1  Chron.  xi. 
39).     B.C.  1046.     See  David. 

Zeloph'ehad  (Heb.  Tsehphchid',  ins^:;:,  of 
uncertain  etymology;  Sept.  SaXTTrtfio  v.  r.  Si/X^tiof, 
etc.),  son  of  Hepher,  son  of  Gilead,  son  of  Machir,  son 
of  ilanasseh  (Josh,  xvii,  3).  B.C.  ante  1018.  He  was 
apparently  the  second  son  of  his  father,  Hejiher  (1  Chron. 
vii,  15  );  though  Simon  and  others,  following  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  rabbins,  and  under  the  impression 
that  the  etymology  of  his  name  indicates  a  first-born, 
explain  the  term  ^3T^"il  as  meaning  that  his  lot  came 
up  second.  Zelophehad  came  out  of  Egypt  witii  Mo- 
ses; and  all  that  we  know  of  him  is  that  he  took  no 
part  in  Korah's  rebellion,  but  that  he  died  in  the  wil- 
derness, as  did  the  whole  of  that  generation  (Numb. 


xiv,  35;  xxvii,  3).  On  his  death  without  male  heirs, 
his  \\\ii  daughters,  just  after  tlie  second  numbering  in 
the  wilderness,  came  before  Moses  and  Eleazar  to  claim 
the  inlieritance  of  their  father  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
Tlie  claim  was  admitted  by  divine  direction,  and  a  law 
was  promulgated,  to  be  of  general  apjilication,  that  if 
a  man  died  without  sons  his  inheritance  should  pass 
to  his  daughters  (xxvi,  33;  xxvii,  1-11);  and  this  led 
to  a  further  enactment  (ch.  xxxvi),  that  such  heiresses 
should  not  marry  out  of  their  own  tribe — a  regulation 
which  the  five  daughters  of  Zelophehad  complied  with, 
being  all  married  to  sons  of  Manasseh,  so  that  Zelophe- 
had's  inlieritance  continued  in  tlie  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
The  law  of  succession  as  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Ze-  ' 
lophehad  is  treated  at  length  by  Selden  {De  Success. 
ch.  xxii,  xxiii). — Smith.     See  Inhekitance. 

Zelo'tes  {7.ijXwT))i:'),  an  epithet  of  the  apostle  Si- 
mon (Luke  vi,  15;  Acts  i,  13)  to  distinguish  him  from 
Simon  Peter.  In  the  parallel  lists  of  Matt,  x,  4;  Mark 
iii,  18,  he  is  called  Simon  the  Cananite  {KaiHifiTtje,  A.' 
Y.  erroneouslj'  "  Canaanite"),  this  being  a  translitera- 
tion of  the  Heb.  or  Aramaean  "iNiJ^,  zeal,  of  which  the 
Greek  title  is  a  translation.  The  word  denotes  a  zealot 
in  general  (1  Cor.  xiv,  12;  Tit.  ii,  14;  1  Pet.  iii,  13), 
especially  in  behalf  of  Jewish  law  and  institutions  (Acts 
xxi,  20;  xxii,  3;  Gal.  i,  14).  Probably  there  were  al- 
ready extant  in  the  time  of  Christ,  when  this  epithet 
was  given  to  Simon,  the  germs  of  the  sect  or  party  af- 
terwards thus  designated,  the  members  of  which  profess- 
ed great  attachment  to  Judaism,  and,  under  pretext  of 
punishing  by  informal  trial  and  execution  those  guilty 
of  infringing  the  observances  of  the  national  religion, 
perpetrated  great  excesses  (Josephus,  H'ar,  iv,  3,  i);  v, 
1,  4 ;  vi,  3 ;  vii,  8, 1).     See  Simon. 

Zel'zah  (Heb.  Tseltsach',  H^S^,  shadow  from  the 
sun,  or,  by  reduplication  from  nb^,  to  send;  Sept.  aX- 
Xo^iti'OQ  fityaXa,  Vulg.  meridies),  a  place  in  the  border 
of  Benjamin,  mentioned  by  Samuel  when  sending  Saul 
home  from  Ramah :  "  Thou  shalt  find  two  men  by 
Rachel's  sepulchre,  in  the  border  of  Benjamin,  at  Zel- 
zalC  (1  Sam.  x,  2).  Rachel's  sepulchre  stands  on  the 
side  of  the  road  leading  from  Betlilehem  to  Jerusalem, 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  former.  Westward  of 
tlie  sepulchre,  in  full  view  across  the  valley,  and  not 
much  over  half  a  mile  distant,  is  the  village  of  Beit 
Jala,  which  may  be  identical  with  Zelzah.  The  names 
bear  considerable  resemblance  to  each  other  and  the 
position  agrees  with  the  sacred  narrative  (Wilson, 
Lands  of  the  Bible,  i,401).  The  Sept.  rendering  of  Zel- 
zah is  remarkable.  It  makes  it  an  expression  of  joy 
on  the  part  of  the  men  who  announced  the  finding  of 
the  asses — "  Thou  shalt  meet  two  men  leapint/  violently" 
But  dean  Stanley's  remark  on  this  is  surely  a  rash 
criticism,  that  the  Hebrew  text  "  cannot  be  relied  upon" 
{Sin.  and  Pal.  p.  222).  The  Greek  rendering  in  this 
case  apparently  rests  upon  a  reading  3^3^,  which 
indicates  a  possible  etymology  of  the  \yord=double 
shade.  The  Talmud  has  numerous  explanations,  the 
favorite  one  being  that  Zelzah  was  Jerusalem — "  the 
shadow  (  ?2)  of  God."  Sometliing  of  this  kind  seems  to 
be  at  the  basis  of  the  rendering  of  the  Vulg.  The  essen- 
tial part  of  the  name  is  thus  rendered  more  closely  con- 
gruent with  that  of  the  above  Arabic  village,  aud  at  the 
same  time  with  that  of  Zelaii  (q.  v.),  which  must  have 
lain  in  the  same  vicinity.  Rabbi  Schwarz  suggests  an- 
other location  less  apposite  {Palest,  p.  158),     See  Saul. 

Zemara'im  (Heb.  Tsemnra' yim,  C^':^,  double 
fleece  of  rvool,  or  perh.  the  dual  of  same  base  as  Zema- 
rite  [q.  v.]),  the  name  of  two  localities  in  Palestine. 

1.  (Sept.  2f/ip()t  v.  r.  2«p«  ;  Vulg.  Semaraim.)  One 
of  the  ancient  towns  in  the  territory*  allotted  to  Benja- 
min (Josh,  xviii,  22),  where  it  is  gwuped  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  trilje,  and  named  between  Beth-arabah 
and  Bethel ;  and  it  would  therefore  appear  to  have  beeu 
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situated  either  in  the  Jordan  valley  (Arabah)  or  on  the 
mountain  declivities  between  it  and  Bethel.  About  live 
miles  north  ol'  Jericlio,  in  the  western  edjje  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Jordan,  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  town  or  vil- 
lage, strewn  over  a  low  liill,  and  called  Kliurht  vs-tium- 
rah.  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  nKulern  representa- 
tive of  the  old  town  of  Lienjainin  (Seetzen.  Jidseii,  vol. 
iv,  map;  Robinson,  Bibl.  lies,  i,  569;  iii,  292,  note;  Van 
de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  355 ;  De  Saulcy,  Dead  ^ea,  ii, 20, 2G ; 
Schwarz,  Palesf.  p.  125).  Though  little  remains  above 
the  ground,  there  are  many  extensive  quarries  of  sand- 
stone beneath,  which  are  proofs  of  large  buildings  once 
existing  in  the  vicinity  ('rristram,  Bible  Pldces,  p.  103). 
2.  (Sept.  So/tdpwi/;  Vulg.  ^^emeroti.)  A  mountain 
("!rt)  or  eminence  mentioned  in  2  Cbron.  xiii,  4  as  be- 
ing "in  Mount  Ephraim,"  that  is  to  say,  within  the 
general  district  of  the  highlands  of  that  great  tribe.  It 
appears  to  have  been  close  to  the  scene  of  the  engage- 
ment mentioned  in  the  narrative,  which  again  may  be 
inferred  to  have  been  south  of  Bethel  and  Ephraim  (vcr. 
19).  It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  a  position  so  far 
south  is  no  contradiction  to  its  being  in  Jlount  Ephraim, 
which  extended  into  the  contiguous  territorv  of  Benja- 
min. See  Ramah.  It  probably  lay  adjacent  to  the 
above-named  town,  from  which  it  appears  to  have  de- 
rived its«iiame  (Reland,  Pakest.  p.  1058). 

Zem'aiite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  huts  -  Tsemari', 
"'"I'Qiin,  evidently  a  patronymic  or  rather  patrial  from 
Zemer  [see  below];  Sept.  o  ^aj.iapaiog:  Vulg.  -S'«- 
vuiroeus),  the  general  designation  of  one  of  the  Ilamitic 
tribes  who  in  the  genealogical  table  of  Gen.  x  (ver.  18) 
and  1  Chron.  i  (ver.  1(5)  are  represented  as  "sons  of  Ca- 
naan." They  are  named  between  the  Arvadite,  or  peo- 
ple of  Ruad,  and  the  Hamathite,  or  people  of  Ilamah. 
The  old  interpreters  (Jerusalem  Targum,  Arabic  ver- 
sion, etc. )  place  them  at  Kmessa,  tlie  modern  I/ums. 
Michaelis  (^Spicilef/.  ii,  51),  revolting  at  the  want  of 
similarity  between  the  two  names  (which  is  perhaps 
the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the  old  identitica- 
tion ),  proposes  to  locate  theiTi  at  Sumi-a,  the  Simi/ra 
(^t^vpa)  or  Simyrus  {Eif.ivpoQ)  ofthe  classical  geogra- 
phers (Assemani,  Biblioth.  Orient,  i,  504),  located  on  the 
PhcEniciaii  river  Eleutherus  (Ptolemy,  v,  15,  4;  Pliny, 
V,  17;  Mela,  i,  12,  3),  which  name  is  mentioned  by 
Shaw  (p.  234)  as  attached  to  a  site  of  ruins  near  Arka, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Svria,  ten  or  eleven  miles  above 
Tripoli  (comp.  Buckingham,  ii,  415).  On  the  French 
map  of  the  Lebanon  (Carte  du  Liban,  etc.,  I8()2)  this 
place  appears  as  Kobbet  oum  Shounira,  and  lies  between 
Arka  and  tlie  Mediterranean,  two  kilometres  from  the 
latter  and  five  and  a  half  from  the  former.  Beyond, 
however,  the  resemblance  in  the  names,  and  the  proxim- 
ity of  Ruad  and  Arka,  the  probable  seats  of  the  Arva- 
dites  and  Arkites,  and  the  consequent  inference  that 
the  original  seat  of  the  Zemarites  must  have  been  some- 
where in  this  direction,  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that 
Sumra  or  Shumra  has  any  connection  with  the  Tsem- 
arites  of  the  ancient  records.  The  name  is  more  like- 
ly to  have  sprung  from  l^he  locality  in  the  eastern  de- 
clivity of  Mount  Ephraim  or  Benjamin,  elsewhere  des- 
ignated as  Zk.'makaim  (q.  v.).  The  identification  by 
tile  Sept.  and  Vulg.  of  both  these  places  with  the  city 
of  Samaria  is  evidently  a  mere  conjecture  or  false 
transliteration. 

Zemi'ra  (Heb.  Zemirah',  nyiaT,  music,  as  in  Isa. 
xxiv,  16,  etc. ;  Sept.  'Liixipd  v.  r.  Zafiipiai;  and ' kfiapiaq; 
Vulg.  Z«OTi?-a),  first  named  ofthe  nine  sons  of  Becher 
son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  vii,  8).     B.C.  post  1874. 

Ze'nan  (Heb.  Tsenan' , '(2'1,  jminted,  li  tXns  be  the 
proper  form  of  the  name;  Sept.  'S.ivvaii  v.  r.  "Slivva; 
Vulg.  Sannn),  a  town  in  the  lowland  district  of  Judali 
(Josh,  XV,  37).  where  it  is  named  before  lladashah  and 
Migdal-gad  in  the  western  group  of  the  tribe.  Sec 
JypAH.  Accordingly,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  present 
Mejdel  is  a  small  village  called  Jeniii,  which  is  probably 


the  modern  representative  of  Zenan.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  Zenan  is  the  same  place  which  the  proph- 
et Micah  calls  Zaannn  (Mic.  i,  11;  see  Keland, /'Mte.i/. 
p.  1058  ;  Keil  and  Dclitzsch,  On  Josh,  .rr,  37 ).  Knobel 
sui)])oses  this  last  to  be  identical  with  the  ruin  of  <■«- 
■Sciiat,  near  Beit  Jibrlii  (Tobler,  Drille  l\'(imleruii(/,  \^. 
124).  Scliwarz  {J'idest.  p.  103)  proposes  to  idcntifj" 
Zenan  with  "the  village  Zan-abni.  situated  two  and  a 
half  English  miles  south-east  of  Maresbah."  By  this 
he  iloubtless  intends  the  place  which  in  the  lists  of  Rob- 
inson (  Bibl.  Res.  [1st  ed.],  vol.  iii.  app.  p.  1 17  )  is  called 
es-Sendbinih, and  in  Tobler's  Drille  Waiidiriimi  (p.  149), 
es-Semiubereh.  The  latter  traveller  in  bis  map  places 
it  about  two  and  a  half  miles  due  east  of  Marash  (Ma- 
reslia).  But  both  these  latter  ideniiticatious  are  more 
than  doubtful. 

Ze'iias  (Z/ji'ar,  a  contraction  from  7ji]vo^iopog,  as 
'Ap-ff^icir  from  'Aprf/dtwpor,  "Svf^Kpaij  from  "Sv^ipoSio- 
poc,  ami  probably  'Ep/tac  trom  'EpfinCiufor),  a  believer, 
ami,  as  ma\'  be  inferred  from  the  context,  a  preacher  of 
tlie  tJospel,  who  is  mentioned  in  Til.  iii,  13  in  connec- 
tion with  Apollos,  and,  together  witii  him,  is  there  com- 
mended by  Raul  to  the  care  and  iiospiiality  of  Titus 
and  the  Cretan  brotlireii.  A.D.  cir.  59.  He  is  further 
described  as  "the  lawyer"  (roi'  I'OftiKoy).  It  is  impos- 
silile  to  determine  with  certainty  whether  we  are  to  in- 
fer from  this  designation  that  Zeiias  was  a  Roman  juris- 
consult or  a  Jewish  doctor.  Grotius  accepts  the  former 
alternative,  and  thinks  that  he  was  a  Greek  who  had 
studied  Roman  law.  The  New-Test,  usage  of  ro/iiKcit; 
leads  rather  to  the  other  inference.  Tradition  has  been 
somewhat  busy  with  the  name  of  Zenas.  The  Si/iiopsis 
de  Vita  et  Morte  Prophetarum,  .■\postidorum,et  IHs'icipu- 
lorum  Domini,  ascribed  to  Dorotheus  of  Tyre,  makes 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  "seventy-two"' disciples, 
and  subsequently  bishop  of  Dios])()lis,  in  Palestine  {Bill. 
Pair,  iii,  150 ).  The  "  seventy-two''  disciples  of  Doro- 
theus are,  however,  a  mere  string  of  names  picked  out 
of  salutations  and  other  incidental  notices  in  the  New 
Test.  The  Greek  menologieson  the  festival  of  SS.  Bar- 
tholomew and  Titus  (Aug.  25)  refer  to  a  certain  IJfe  of 
Titus,  ascribed  to  Zenas,  which  is  also  quoted  for  the 
supposed  conversion  ofthe  younger  Pliin- (comp.  Fabri- 
cius.  Codex  .\pocr.  .V.  7'.  ii,  831,  2).  The  association  of 
Zenas  with  Titus,  in  Paul's  epistle  to  the  latter,  suflS- 
ciently  accounts  for  the  forgery. — Smith. 

Zeno,  a  Greek  philosopher,  was  born  at  Elea,  in 
Southern  Italy,  about  B.C.  490.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Car- 
menides,  and  lived  at  Elea  all  his  life,  with  tlie  excep- 
tion of  occasional  visits  to  Athens,  where  he  had  many 
ofthe  wealthy  citizens  for  his  disciples.  He  is  said  to 
have  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  Ncarchns,  the  ty- 
rant of  Elea,  who  captured  him  and  put  him  to  death 
liv  cruel  torture.  For  an  account  of  his  philosophy,  see 
Ei.KATic  School. 

Zeno  Tiin  Stoic.     See  Stoics. 

Zephani'ah  (Heb.  Tsephanyah',  H^rEIi'  [in  the 
prolonged  form  Tsephanya'hu,  iin"3SjJ,  2  Kings  xxv, 
18],  hidden  of  Jehovah;  Sept.  ^oipoi'iat;  v.  r.  [in  1 
Chron.]  '!£a(pavia(:,  Vulg.  Suphonias),  the  name  of  four 
Hebrews. 

1.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  son  of  Tahath  and  father  of 
.\zariali,  in  the  ancestry  of  the  prophet  .Samuel  (([.  v.) 
and  of  Heman  (1  Chron.  vi,  36  [Heb.  21]);  the  same 
elsewhere  (ver.  24  [9])  called  UuiiiL  (q.  v.)  the  father 
of  Uzziali. 

2.  A  prophet  of  whom  we  have  no  information  be- 
yond what  his  book  furnishes.  In  this  tZcph.  i.  1)  he 
is  said  to  have  been  "the  son  of  Cuslii.  the  son  of  (ied- 
aliali,  the  son  of  Amariah,  the  son  of  llizkiali."  which 
last  is  usually  regarded  as  the  same  wiili  king  Hezeki- 
ah.  If  so,he  lived  B.C.cir.620.  Willi  this  agrees  the 
date  of  his  prophecy  there  given  ;  namely,  in  the  reign 
of  Josiali.  We  do  not  elsewhere,  however,  rea<l  of  any 
such  son  of  Ilezekiah  as  Amariah,  and,  so  far  as  the 
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record  and  pri)bability  go,  Manasseh  was  his  only  son. 
See  Zeph.vniaii,  Hook  of. 

3.  The  son  of  Maaseiah  (Jer.  xxi,  1)  and  sagan,  or 
second  priest,  in  the  reign  of  Zedokiah.  He  succeeded 
Jehoiada  (xxix,  25,  26),  and  was  probably  a  ruler  of 
the  Temple,  whose  office  it  was,  among  others,  to  punish 
pretenders  to  the  gift  of  prophecy.  In  this  capacity  he 
was  appealed  to  by  Shemaiah  the  Nehelamitc,  in  a  let- 
ter from  Babylon,  to  punish  Jeremiah  (ver.  29).  Twice 
was  he  sent  from  Zedekiah  to  inquire  of  Jeremiah  the 
issue  of  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the  Chalda?ans  (xxi,  1), 
and  to  implore  him  to  intercede  for  the  people  (xxxvii, 
3).  On  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  bj'  Nebtizaradan,  he 
was  taken  with  Scraiah  the  high-priest  and  others,  and 
slain  at  Kiblah  (Hi,  24,  27;  2  Kings  xxv,  18,  21).— 
Smith.     B.C.  588. 

4.  Father  of  Josiah  2  (Zech.  vi,  10),  and  of  Hen,  ac- 
cording to  the  reading  of  the  received  text  of  Zech.  vi, 
1-i  as  given  in  the  A.  V.     B.C.  ante  519.     See  Josiah. 

ZEPHANIAH,  Book  of,  the  ninth  in  order  of  the 
minor  projjhets,  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  (Jerome,  Prolog,  ad  Paul,  et  Eu- 
s(och.).  Besides  his  genuine  prophecy,  there  was  in 
the  ancient  Cliristian  Church  an  apocryphal  book  as- 
scribed  to  Zephaniah  the  prophet,  and  quoted  by  some 
of  the  fathers  under  the  name  of  his  'AvdXrixpig  or  IIpo^ 
(pt'jTeia.     See  Apocrypha. 

1.  Authoi: — 1.  The-  name  of  this  prophet  has  been 
variousl}'  explained.  Disputes  upon  it  arose  as  early 
as  the  times  of  Jerome,  for  in  his  Commentary  on  this 
book  he  says,  "Nomen  .Sophonise,  alii  speculam,  alii 
arcanum  Dei,  transtulerunt."  The  word  was  thus  de- 
rived either  from  USS,  he  watched,  or  "jS^,  he  hid,  with 
the  common  afHx  IT',  i.  e.  Jah.  The  old  father  made 
it  a  matter  of  indifference  which  etymon  he  adopted, 
as  both,  according  to  him,  give  virtually  the  same  sense 
— the  commission  of  a  prophet  being  virtually  that  of  a 
watchman  or  seer,  and  the  burden  of  his  message  some 
secret  revealed  to  him  by  God.  Abarbanel  (Praf.  in 
Ezeh.)  adheres  to  the  latter  mode  of  derivation,  and  the 
Pseudo-Dorotheus,  following  the  former,  translates  the 
prophet's  name  by  the  Greek  participle  aicoTrtinov. 
Hiller  and  Simonis  differ  also  in  a  similar  way;  Hiller, 
taking  the  term  from  '|S1£,  renders  it  "abscondidit  se, 
i.  e.  delituit  Jehovah"  {Onomast.  s.  v.),  as  if  the  name 
had  contained  a  mystic  reference  to  the  character  of 
the  age  in  which  the  prophet  lived,  when  God  had 
withdrawn  himself  from  his  apostate  people;  but  Si- 
monis {Onomast.  V.  7'.)  gives  the  true  signitication,  one 
sanctioned  by  Gesenius — "abscondidit,  i,  e.  custodivit 
Jehovah,"  Jehovah  hath  guarded,  the  verb  "S^  being 
used  of  divine  protection  in  Psa.  xxvii,  5  and  Ixxxiii,  4. 
The  name  seems  to  have  been  a  common  one  among 
the  Jews. 

2.  Parentage. — Contrary  to  usual  custom,  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  prophet  is  traced  back  for  four  generations 
— "  the  son  of  Cushi,  the  son  of  Gedaliah,  the  son  of 
Amariah,  the  son  of  Hizkiah."  This  formal  record  of 
his  lineage  has  led  many  to  suppose  that  Zephaniah 
had  sprung  from  a  noble  stock  (Cyril,  Praf.  ad  Zeph.), 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  highest  name  in  the  list, 
which  in  the  Hebrew  text  is  spelled  and  pointed  in  the 
same  way  as  that  rendered  Hezekiah  in  the  books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles,  has  induced  some  to  identify  it 
with  that  of  the  good  king  Hezekiah,  and  to  pronounce 
the  prophet  a  cadet  of  the  royal  house  of  Judah.  Kim- 
chi  is  ver\'  cautious  in  his  opinion,  and  leaves  the  point 
undecided;  but  Aben-Ezra,  ever  read}'  to  magnify  his 
nation,  at  once  concludes  that  Zephaniah  was  descend- 
ed from  Hezekiah ;  and  his  opinion  has  been  followed 
by  Huet  (^Demonstrat.  Evangel.  Propos.  iv,  303),  and 
partially  by  Eichhorn  (Einleit.  §  593).  The  conjecture 
has  little  else  to  recommend  it  than  the  mere  occurrence 
of  the  royal  name.  But  it  was  not  a  name  confined  to 
royalty ;  and  had  it  been  the  name  of  the  pious  mon- 


arch to  which  Zephaniah's  genealogy  is  traced,  certain- 
ly his  official  designation,  "  king  of  Judah,"  would  have 
been  subjoined  in  order  to  prevent  mistake.  Such  an 
addition  is  found  in  connection  with  his  name  in  Prov. 
xxv,  1  and  Isa.  xxxviii,  9.  It  forms  no  objection  to 
this  statement  to  affirm  that  the  phrase  "  king  of  Judah" 
is  added  to  Josiah,  and  to  avoid  repetition  may  have 
been  omitted  after  Hizkiah,  for  such  regard  to  eupho- 
ny, such  finical  delicacy,  is  no  feature  of  Hebrew  com- 
position. The  argument  of  Carpzov  {Inti-od.  p.  414), 
copied  by  Eosenmiiller  {Prooemitim  in  Zeph.),  against 
the  supposed  connection  of  the  prophet  with  the  blood 
royal  is  of  no  great  weight.  These  critics  say  that  from 
Hezekiah  to  Josiah,  in  whose  reign  Zephaniah  flourish- 
ed, are  onlv  three  generations,  while  from  Hezekiah  to 
Zephaniah  four  are  reckoned  in  the  first  verse  of  the 
prophecy.  But  as  Hezekiah  reigned  twenty-nine  years, 
and  his  successor  sat  on  the  throne  no  less  than  fifty- 
five  years,  there  is  room  enough  in  such  a  period  for 
the  four  specified  descents;  and  Amariah,  though  not 
heir  to  the  crown,  may  have  been  much  older  than  his 
youthful  brother  Manasseh,  who  was  crowned  at  the 
age  of  twelve.  As  there  was  at  least  another  Zepha- 
niah, a  conspicuous  personage  at  the  time  of  the  Cap- 
tivity, the  parentage  of  the  prophet  may  have  been  re- 
counted so  minutely  to  prevent  any  reader  fa»m  con- 
founding the  two  individuals.  The  descent  of  the 
prophet  from  king  Hezekiah,  therefore,  is  not  in  itself 
improbable,  and  the  fact  that  the  pedigree  terminates 
with  that  name  points  to  a  personage  of  rank  and  im- 
portance. Late  critics  and  commentators  generally  ac- 
quiesce in  this  hypothesis,  viz.  Eichhorn,  Hitzig,  F.  Ad. 
Strauss  (  Vaticinia  Zephanice  [Berlin,  1843]),  Hiivernick, 
Keil,  and  Bleek  {Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament). 

The  Jews  absurdly  reckon  that  here,  as  in  other  su- 
perscriptions, the  persons  recorded  as  a  prophet's  ances- 
tors were  themselves  endowed  with  the  prophetic  spirit. 
The  so-called  Epiphanius  {De  Vitis  Prophet,  ch.  xix) 
asserts  that  Zephaniah  was  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  of 
the  hill  Sarabatha,  aTTo  upovg  'EapajSaSfd.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  prophet  is  kno\v'n  only  from  his  oracles, 
and  these  have  no  biographical  sketches;  so  that  our 
knowledge  of  this  man  of  God  comprises  only  the  fact 
and  the  results  of  his  inspiration.  It  may  be  safely  in- 
ferred, however,  that  he  labored  with  Josiah  in  the 
pious  work  of  re-establishing  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
in  the  land. 

II.  Bate. — It  is  recorded  (ch.  i)  that  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  him  "in  the  days  of  Josiah  tlie  son  of 
Amon,  king  of  Judah."'  We  have  reason  for  supposing 
that  he  flourished  during  the  earlier  portion  of  Josiah's 
reign.  In  the  second  chapter  (ver.  13-15)  he  foretells 
the  doom  of  Nineveh,  and  the  fall  of  that  ancient  city 
happened  about  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah.  In  the 
C(jmmencement  of  his  oracles,  also,  he  denounces  various 
forms  of  idolatry,  and  specially  the  remnant  of  Baal. 
The  reformation  of  Josiah  began  in  the  twelfth  and 
was  completed  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign.  So 
thorough  was  his  extirpation  of  the  idolatrous  rites  and 
hierarchj'  which  defiled  liis  kingdom  that  he  burned 
down  the  groves,  dismissed  the  priesthood,  threw  down 
the  altars,  and  made  dust  of  the  images  of  Baalim. 
Zephaniah  must  have  prophesied  prior  to  this  religious 
revolution,  while  some  remains  of  Baal  were  yet  secret- 
ed in  the  land,  or  between  the  twelfth  and  eighteenth 
years  of  the  royal  reformer.  So  Hitzig  (Die  12  kieinen 
Prophet.)  and  Movers  {Chroiiil;  p.  234)  ])lace  him  ;  while 
Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  and  Jiiger  incline  to  give  him  a 
somewhat  later  date.  At  all  events,  he  flourished  be- 
tween the  years  B.C.  042  and  611;  and  the  portion 
of  his  prophecy  which  refers  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  must  have  been  delivered  prior  to  the 
year  B.C.  625,  the  year  in  which  Nineveh  fell  (Hender- 
son, Oh  the  Minor  Prophets,  p.  326).  The  publication 
of  these  oracles  was  therefore  contemporary  with  a  por- 
tion of  those  of  Jeremiah,  for  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
to  him  in  the  thirteenth  vear  of  the  reicii  of  Josiah. 
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Indeed,  the  Jewish  tradition  is,  that  Zephaniah  had  for 
his  colleagues  Jeremiah  and  the  prophetess  Huklah,  the 
former  tixing  his  sphere  of  labor  in  the  thonmglifares 
and  market-places,  the  latter  exercising  hor  honorable 
vocation  in  the  college  in  Jerusalem  (Carpzov,  Introd. 
p.  415).  Kcister  (Die  Propheten,  iii)  endeavors  to  prove 
that  Zephaniah  was  posterior  to  Ilabakkuk.  His  ar- 
guments from  similarity  of  diction  are  very  trivial,  and 
the  more  so  when  we  reflect  that  all  circumstances  com- 
bine in  inducing  us  to  tix  the  period  of  Ilabakkuk  (q.  v.) 
in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  immediately  before  the  Clial- 
djEan  invasion.  In  the  present  book  Nineveh  is  repre- 
sented as  in  a  state  of  peace  and  prosperity,  while  tiie 
notices  of  Jerusalem  touch  upon  the  same  tendencies  to 
idolatry  and  crime  which  are  condemned  by  the  con- 
temporary Jeremiah.  It  is  not  impossible,  moreover, 
that  the  prophecj"^  was  delivered  about  the  time  when 
the  Scythians  overran  the  empires  of  Western  Asia, 
extending  their  devastations  to  Palestine.  The  king's 
children,  who  are  spoken  of  in  ch.  i,  8  as  addicted  to 
ftreign  habits,  could  not  have  been  sons  of  Josiah,  who 
was  but  eight  years  old  at  his  acccssion^but  were  prob- 
ably his  brothers  or  near  relatives.  The  remnant  of 
Baal  (ch.  i,  4)  implies  that  some  partial  reformation  had 
previously  taken  place,  while  the  notices  of  opeu  idola- 
try are  incompatible  with  the  state  of  Judah  after  the 
discovery  of  the  Book  of  the  Law. 

III.  Contents. — In  ch.  i  the  utter  desolation  of  Judaja 
is  predicted  as  a  judgment  for  idolatry,  and  neglect  of 
the  Lord,  the  luxury  of  the  princes,  and  the  violence 
and  deceit  of  their  dependents  (ver.  3-9).  The  pros- 
perity, security,  and  insolence  of  the  people  are  contrasted 
with  the  horrors  of  the  day  of  wrath  ;  the  assaults  upon 
the  fenced  cities  and  high  towers,  and  the  slaughter  of 
the  people  (ver.  10-18).  Ch.  ii  is  a  call  to  repentance 
(ver.  1-3),  with  prediction  of  tlie  ruin  of  the  cities  of 
the  Philistiues,  and  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Ju- 
dah after  the  visitation  (ver.  4-7).  Other  enemies  of 
Judah,  Moab,  Ammon,  are  threatened  with  perpetual 
destruction,  Ethiopia  with  a  great  slaughter,  and  Nine- 
veh, the  capital  of  Assyria,  with  desolation  (ver.  8-15). 
In  ch.  iii  the  prophet  addresses  Jerusalem,  which  he 
reproves  sharply  for  vice  and  disobedience,  the  cruelty 
of  the  princes  and  the  treachery  of  the  priests,  and  for 
their  general  disregard  of  warnings  and  visitations  (ver. 
1-7).  He  then  concludes  with  a  series  of  promises,  the 
destruction  of  the  enemies  of  God's  people,  the  restora- 
tion of  exiles,  the  extirpation  of  the  proud  and  violeufr, 
and  the  permanent  peace  and  blessedness  of  the  poor 
and  afflicted  remnant  who  shall  trust  in  tlic  name  of  the 
Lord.  These  exhortations  to  rejoicing  and  exertion  are 
mingled  with  intimations  of  a  comiilete  manifestation 
of  God's  righteousness  and  love  in  the  restoration  of  his 
people  (ver.  8-20). 

It  has  been  disputed  what  the  enemies  are  with  whose 
desolating  inroads  he  threatens  Judah.  The  ordinary 
and  most  probable  opinion  is  that  the  foes  whose  period 
of  invasion  was  "  a  day  of  the  trumpet  and  alarm  against 
the  fenced  cities  and  against  the  high  towers"  (ch.  i.  If.), 
were  the  Chaldaeans.  Hitzig  especially,  Cramer  too,  and 
Eichhorn,  supposed  the  prophet  to  refer  to  a  Scythian 
invasion,  the  history  of  which  they  imagine  has  been 
preser\'ed  by  Herodotus  (i,  105).  But  tlie  general  style 
of  the  oracle,  and  the  sweeping  vengeance  which  it 
menaces  against  Assyria,  Philistia,  Ammon,  and  Cush, 
as  well  as  against  Judah,  by  some  great  and  unnamed 
power,  point  to  the  ChaldiBan  expedition  whicli,  under 
Nebuchadnezzar,  laid  Jerusalem  waste,  and  carried  U> 
Babylon  its  enslaved  population.  The  contemporary 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  contemplate  the  mustcrings, 
onset,  and  devastations  of  the  same  victorious  hosts. 
The  former  part  of  Zephaniah's  prediction  is  "a  day  of 
clouds  and  of  thick  darkness,"  but  in  the  closing  section 
of  it  light  is  sown  for  the  righteous :  "  The  king  of  Is- 
rael, the  Lord,  is  in  the  midst  of  thee ;  he  will  rejoice 
over  thee  with  joy ;  he  will  rest  in  his  love." 

IV.  Sli/le.—We  cannot  by  any  means  award  so  low  a 


character  to  Zephauiali's  style  as  is  done  by  Ue  Wette 
(Kiiileil.  §  245),  who  describes  it  as  being  often  heavy 
and  tedious.  It  has  not  the  sustained  majesty  of  Isaiah, 
or  the  sublime  and  original  energy  of  .loel:  it  has  no 
prominent  feature  of  distinction  ;  yet  its  delineations  arc 
graphic,  and  many  of  its  tuuclios  are  bold  and  striking. 
Kor  example,  in  tlie  tirst  chapter  the  prophet  groups  to- 
gether in  his  descriptions  of  the  national  idolatry  sev- 
eral characteristic  exhibitions  of  its  forms  and  worship. 
The  verses  are  not  tame  and  prosaic  portraiture,  but 
form  a  series  of  vivid  sketches.  The  poet  seizes  on  the 
more  strange  peculiarities  of  the  heathen  worship — ut- 
termg  denunciations  on  the  renniant  of  IJaal,  tlie  wor- 
shippers of  Cheuiarim — the  star-adorers,  tlie  devotees 
of  iMalcham,  the  fanatics  who  clad  themselves  in  strange 
apparel,  and  those  whi>  in  some  superstitious  mummery 
leai)ed  upon  the  threshold  (liochart,  llkroz.  c.  36).  Not 
a  few  verses  occur  in  the  course  of  the  prophecy  which, 
in  tone  and  dignity,  are  not  unworthy  to  be  associated 
with  the  more  distinguished  cfl'usions  of  the  Hebrew 
bards.  A  few  paronomasia'  occur  (i,  15  and  ii,  1-4),  and 
occasionally  there  is  a  peculiar  rejietition  of  a  leading 
word  in  the  formation  of  a  climax  (ii,  15). 

Jalin  {Introd.  §  132)  and  Eichhorn  assert  that  Zeph- 
aniah has  borrowed  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the 
earlier  prophets,  especially  from  Isaiah ;  yet  the  simi- 
larity of  such  passages  as  Isa.  xxxiv,  11  to  Zeph.  ii,  14, 
or  Isa.  xlvii,  8  to  Zeph.  ii,  15,  or  Isa.  xviii,  1  to  Zeph. 
iii,  10,  or  Isa.  xvi,  G  to  Zeph.  ii,  8,  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  Zephaniah  was  Isaiah's  imitator.  The  clauses 
of  resemblance  are  idiomatic  in  nature,  and  seem  to  have 
been  of  proverbial  force  and  currency,  so  that  both  proph- 
ets may  have  taken  them  from  the  national  iixus  lo- 
quendi.  Coincidences  of  expression  have  also  been  noted 
between  Zephaniah  and  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
particularly  Jeremiah  (Eichhorn,  A"j«/ei7.  §  595;  Rosen- 
miiller,  Procem.  vi).  Between  Zeph.  i,  5  and  Jer.  viii, 
2 We  can  perceive  little  similarity  of  language,  though 
the  same  superstitious  custom  is  referred  to,  and  a  com- 
parison of  Zeph.  i,  12  with  Jer.  xlviii,  11  leads  to  such  a 
conclusion  as  we  have  already  stated,  as  the  phrase  com- 
mon to  both  passages — "settled  on  the  lees" — must 
have  been  one  in  wide  circulation  in  a  wine  country 
like  Juda>a.  It  was  altogether  groundless,  therefore,  in 
some  of  the  older  critics,  such  as  Isidore  and  Schinidius 
(Prokffom.in  Sophon.),  to  style  Zephaniah  the  abbrevia- 
tor  of  Jeremiah.  Kesemblances  have  also  been  traced 
between  Zephaniah  and  Amos,  and  between  him  and 
his  successor  Ezekiel;  but  to  call  these  imitations  is 
rash  indeed,  if  we  reflect  on  the  similarity  of  the  topics 
discussed,  and  the  peculiar  range  of  imagery  and  phrase- 
ology which  is  common  to  Hebrew  propiietic  poetry, 
and  which  was  the  stereotyped  language  of  the  inspired 
brotherhood.  The  language  of  Zeiiliaiiiah  is  pure:  it 
has  not  the  classic  case  and  elegance  of  the  earlier  com- 
positions, but  it  wants  the  degenerate  feebleness  and 
Aramaic  corruption  of  the  succeeding  asra.  Zephaniah 
is  not  expresslj'  quoted  in  the  New  Test. ;  but  clauses 
and  expressions  bccur  which  seem  to  have  been  formed 
from  his  prophecy  (Zeph.  iii,  9;  Rom.  xv.  0.  etc.).  He 
was,  in  fine,  as  Cyril  of  Alexandria  terms  liim  (Pierfat. 
in  Soph.  tom.  iii),  "a  true  prophet,  and  filled  with  the 
Holv  (ihost,  and  bringing  his  oracles  from  the  mouth 
of  (iod." 

The  chief  characteristics  of  this  book  are  the  unify 
and  harmony  of  the  composition,  the  grace,  energy,  and 
dignity  of  its  style,  and  tiie  rapid  and  effective  alterna- 
tions of  threats  and  promises.  ItJi  proplietical  import 
is  ciiielly  shown  in  the  accurate  predictions  of  the  deso- 
lation which  has  fallen  upon  each  of  tlic  nations  de- 
nounced for  their  crimes;  Ethiopia,  which  is  menaced 
with  a  terrible  invasion,  being  alone  exempted  from  the 
doom  of  perpetual  ruin.  The  general  tone  <tf  the  last 
portion  is  Messianic,  but  without  any  specific  reference 
to  the  [lerson  of  our  I>ord. — Kitto;  Smith. 

There  has  often  been  noticed  in  this  prophecy  a  gen- 
eral or  universal  character,  rather  than  specific  predic- 
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tions,  though  these  are  not  entirely  wanting.  This  tend- 
ency is  in  harmony  with  the  position  which  Zephauiah 
was  called  to  occupy  in  the  course  of  divine  providence ; 
for  he  lived  at  the  commencement  of  the  period  of  the 
universal  empires,  which  are  represented  by  Daniel  in 
detail,  and  exhibited  as  introductory  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Son  of  man.  The  Clialda\in  monarchy  was  rising 
with  marvellous  rapidity  to  universal  empire,  and  was 
in  preparation  by  the  Lord  to  be  the  scourge  of  his  own 
people  as  well  as  of  the  heathen  nations;  and  in  con- 
nection witli  their  work  Zephaniah  saw  the  coming  of 
the  day  of  the  Lord,  the  day  of  judgment,  when  all  the 
earth  should  be  devoured  with  the  tire  of  his  jealousy  (ch. 
i,  18  ;  iii,  8).  But  as  earlier  prophets,  especially  Joel  and 
Isaiah,  had  already  foreseen  and  declared  this  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  which 
only  made  a  commencement  and  left  the  completion  to 
its  rival  and  heir  at  Babylon,  we  find  the  language  and 
imagery  of  these  earlier  prophets  continually  referred 
to,  adopted,  or  elaborated  anew  by  Zei)haniah  and  his 
contemporary  Jeremiah,  witli  whom  he  has  much  in 
common. — Fairbairn. 

V.  Commentaries. — The  following  are  the  special  ex- 
egetical  helps  on  this  entire  book  exclusively:  Luther, 
Commetitarius  (in  0pp.  vol.  iv  ;  also  in  Germ,  in  Werke); 
'Bucer,  Commen/ariiis  (Argent.  1528,  8vo);  Selnecker, 
A uskgung (Leips.  15(3G,  4to) :  Ciisar,  Predigten  (Wittenb. 
1603,  8vo)  ;  Tarnovius,  Commentarius  (Rost.  1623,  4to) ; 
Larenus,  Tuba  (Mediob.  1653,  8vo) ;  Gebhardus,  Viiidi- 
catio  (Gryphan.  1701-2, 4to) ;  Hocke,  A  uslegung  [includ. 
Nah.  and  Hab.]  (Frankf.  1710,  4to);  Noltenius,  Com- 
meniariolus  [on  ch.  i]  (Fr.  ad.O.  1719-24,  4to);  Geb- 
hardi,  Erkliiruiig  ( Fr.  am  (,>.  1728,  4to ) ;  Cramer, 
Scytliische  iJenkmdler  (Kiel,  1777,  8voj;  Anton,  Inter- 
pretatio  [on  ch.  iii]  (Gorl.  1811,  4to) ;  Ccilhi,  Observa- 
tions (  Vratisl.  1818,  4to);  Ewald,  Erkld?-ung  (Erlang. 
1827,  8vo) ;  Strauss,  Commentarius  (Berol.  1843,  8vo) ; 
Kobinson,  Homilies  (Lond.  1865,  8vo);  Eeinke,  Erldate- 
rung  (Leips.  1868 j.     See  Pkoi'Hets,  Minok. 

Ze'phath  (Heb.  Tsepha/h',  ns:j,  watch-tower; 
Sept.  2f^£^  V.  r.  Se^sk  and  ^f<pip;  Vulg.  Sephaath'), 
the  earlier  name  (according  to  the  notice  of  Judg.  i,  17) 
of  a  Canaanitish  town,  which  after  its  capture  and  de- 
struction was  called  by  the  Israelites  Hoemah  (q.  v.). 


According  to  rabbi  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  186),  it  is  like- 
wise mentioned  in  the  Jerus.  Talmud  (Rosh  kash-Sha?iah, 
ch.  ii).  See  also  Zipn.  Two  identilications  have  been 
proposed  for  Zephath — that  of  Dr.  Robinson  with  the 
well-known  pass  es-iSufd,  by  which  the  ascent  is  made 
from  the  borders  of  the  Arabah  to  the  higher  level  of 
the  "south  country"  (J-tibl.  Pes.  ii,  181),  and  that  of  Mr. 
Rowlands  (Williams,  IJolg  Cily.  i,  464)  with  Sebdta,  two 
and  a  half  hours  beyond  Khalasa,  on  the  road  to  Suez, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  north  of  Rohebeh,  or  Kuheibeh. 
See  also  ZepiiathaJi. 

1.  The  former  of  these  Mr.  Wilton  (  The  Negcb,  etc., 
p.  199,  200)  has  challenged,  on  account  of  the  imjiracti- 
cability  of  the  pass  for  the  approach  of  the  Israelites, 
and  the  ina|ipropriateness  of  so  rugged  and  desolate  a 
spot  for  the  position  of  a  city  of  any  importance.  The 
question  really  forms  part  of  a  much  larger  one,  which 
this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss — viz.  the  route  by  which 
the  Israelites  approached  the  Holy  Land.  See  Exode. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  attempt  of  the  Israelites  in  question  was  an  nnsu#- 
cessful  one,  whijch  is  so  far  in  favor  of  the  steepness  of 
the  pass.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times  such  difHcult  passes  have 
in  many  cases  been  the  chief  thoroughfares  in  Pales- 
tine, and  this  one  in  particular  has  remained  such  to 
the  present  day.  The  argument  from  the  nature  of  the 
site  is  one  which  might  be  brought  with  equal  force 
against  the  existence  of  many  others  of  the  towns  in 
this  region. 

2.  On  the  identification  of  Mr.  Rowlands  some  doubt 
has  been  thrown  by  the  want  of  certainty  as  to  the 
name  and  exact  locality.  Dr.  Stewart  {Tent  ami  Khan, 
p.  205)  heard  of  the  name,  but  east  of  Khalasa  instead 
of  south,  and  this  was  in  answer  to  a  leading  question — 
always  a  dangerous  experiment  with  Arabs.  The  Eng- 
lish engineers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  however,  found 
Sebuita  in  the  vicinity  indicated;  namely,  about  fifteen 
miles  south  of  Khalasah.  Prof.  Palmer  gives  a  fidl  de- 
scription of  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  place  (Desert  of 
the  Exodus,  p.  315  sq. ),  and  a  plan  of  the  town,  with 
other  details,  may  be  found  in  the  Quarterly  Statement 
of  the  "Palestine  Exyilor.  Fund,"  Jan.  1871,  p.  3-73. 
Preferring,  as  we  decidedly  do,  the  locatit)n  of  Kadesh- 
baniea,  on  the  edge  of  ihe  Arabah,  we  should  decide 
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Pass  of  Sufa.    (From  a  photograph  by  the  Kditor.    'l"li.^  iIki  k  spot  lialf-way  uj)  the  mouutain  is  ihu  travtileis' 

caravan  climbing  the  usceut.) 
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against  the  claims  of  this  spot  to  be  the  Zephath  of  ' 
Scripture,  notwithstanding  the  agreement  in  name  and 
remains.     See  Kadesh.  ] 

Zeph'athah    (Heb.  Tsepha'thah,  nrz:i,  vafch- \ 
ioicer ;  Sept.  Kara /Soppav ;  Joseph  us,  Sn^S'a, -4  ?!^  viii, 
12. 1 ;  Vulg.  Sephatci),  the  name  of  a  valley  ('^N5)  where 
Asa  joined  battle  with  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  (2  Chron.  ! 
xiv,  10).     It  was  "  at,"  or  rather  "  belonging  to,"  Mare-  ' 
shah  (ild'I'Q!?;  Josephus,  ovk  aTrw^er}.     This  would  ' 
seem  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  its  being,  as  suggest- 
ed by  Robinson  {Eibl.  Res.  ii,  31),  at  Tell  es-SaJieh,  which 
is  not  less  than  eight  miles  from  jMarash,  the  mod-  : 
cm  representative  of  IMareshah.     There  is  a  deep  valley  ' 
.which  runs  past  the  latter  place  down  to  Beit  Jibrin,  ' 
and  thence  into  the  plain  of  Philistia.     This,  perhaps, 
may  be  the  valle\'  of  Zephathah  (  Porter,  Handbook,  p. 
258).    Some,  however,  understand  tlie  name  Zephathah 
to  be  only  that  o(  Zephath  (q.  v.),  with  n  directive,  and 
render  it  "  the  valley  towards  Zephath."  j 

Zepheth.     See  Pitch. 

Ze'phi  (1  Chron.  i,  36).     See  Zepho. 

Ze'pho  (Heb.  Tscphe/,  ISS,  watch-tower;  Sept. 
Iloj<pap ;  Vulg.  Sephu),  third  named  of  the  five  sons  of 
Eliphaz  the  son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi,  11),  and  one  of 
the  Iilumasan  "dukes"  (ver.  15).  H.C.  considerably  post  , 
1927.  In  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  i,  36)  the  name  i 
is  written  Zephi  (Heb.  Tsephi',  "^E^;  Sept.  Sw^op; 
Vulg.  Sephi). 

Ze'phon  (Heb.  Tsephon',  '(^'Z'^,  watch ;  Sept.  2a- 
(f>b>v ;  Vulg.  Sephori),  first  named  of  the  seven  sons  of 
Gad  (Numb,  xxvi,  15)  and  progenitor  of  the  family 
of  the  Zephonites  (  Heb.  with  the  art.  hats-Tsephoiii', 
•'jisSil;  Sept.  6  ^a(pwin;  \v\g.  Sephnnitce).  In  Gen. 
xlvi,  16  his  name  is  written  Ziphion  (Heb.  Tsiphyon' , 
•|VS:S;  Sept.  Sa0wi';  Vulg.  6>;?^«m)-     B.C.  1874. 

Zephyrinus,  bishop  of  Rome,  succeeded  Victor 
about  A.D.  199-201,  and  filled  his  office  (according  to 


Eusebius)  during  eighteen  years.  He  died  in  217. 
His  pontificate  falls  in  the  period  when  Montanistic 
and  Monarchian  influences  were  struggling  to  obtain 
control  of  the  Church;  and  although  his  own  personal- 
ity was  by  no  means  imposing,  his  rule  became  impor- 
tant through  the  unlimited  power  which  he  permitted 
Calixtus  I  (q.  v.)  to  accpiire.  Zephyrinus's  original  atti- 
tude was  hostile  towards  Montanism;  and  though  the 
influence  of  Hippolytus  (q.  v.)  compelled  the  gradual 
exclusion  of  the  Monarchians  from  the  Church,  they 
were  accorded  kindly  treatment.  The  peace  of  the 
Church  was  in  this  way  preserved,  in  outward  appear- 
ance, while  Zephyrinus  lived.  The  more  energetic  ad- 
ministration of  his  successor,  Calixtus,  produced  a  for- 
mal breach,  and  thus  conferred  prominence  upon  Zephy- 
rinus's pontificate  as  being  the  close  of  the  first  period  of 
the  greatness  of  the  Roman  Ciiurch.  Eusebius  furnishes 
a  few  scanty  notices  on  Zejihyrinus  in  the  Hist.  Eccies. 
(bk.  V  and  vi),  which  are  supplemented  by  the  ninth 
book  of  Hippolytus  {Omtr.  llnres.').  The  latter  work 
called  forth  Bunsen's  book  Uippohjtits  u.  seine  Zeit,  a 
production  of  but  little  value,  and  DoUinger's  Hippoly- 
tus u.  Culiistus,  which  is  not  impartial,  (ireater  im- 
portance attaches  to  Baur's  brief  remarks  in  his  work 
on  the  Christianity  of  the  first  three  centuries,  and  to 
Ritschl.  in  J-Jntstehiinf/der  altkatholischen  Kirche  (2d  ed.). 
See  also  Herzog,  Reul-Encyklnp.  s.  v. 

Ze'rah  (Heb.  Ze'rach,  rtjt  [in  pause  Za'rach, 
rijT,  1  Cliron.  ii,  4;  "Zarah,"Gen.  xxxviii,  30],  rising 
of  the  sun;  Sept.  usually  Zapo,  but  sometimes  Zaps, 
Zapf'f ,  etc.),  the  name  of  several  Hebrews  and  one  for- 
eigner. 

1.  Second  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Reuel,  son  of 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi,  13;  1  Chron.  i,  37),  and  one  of  the 
"dukes"  or  phylarchs  of  the  E<loniite9  ((ien.  xxxvi,  17). 
B.C.  considerably  post  1927.  Jobab  of  Bozrah.  one  of 
the  earlv  kings  of  Edom,  perhaps  belonged  to  his  fami- 
ly (ver.  33;  1  Chron.  i,  44). 

2.  Twin  son  with  his  elder  brother  Pharez  of  .Tudah 
and  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii,  30;  1  Chron.  ii,  6;  "Zara," 
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Matt,  i,  3).  B.C.  cir.  1895.  His  descendants  were 
called  Zarhites,  Ezrahites,  and  Izrahitcs  (Xiimb.  xxvi, 
20;  1  Kings  iv,  31;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  8,  11),  and  contin- 
ued at  least  down  to  the  time  of  Zerubbabel  (ix,  6 ; 
Neh.  xi,  24).  Nothing  is  related  of  Zerah  individually 
beyond  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  birth  ((ien. 
xxxviii,  27-30),  concerning  which  see  Heidegger,  ///.</. 
Patriarch,  xviii,  28;  Geddes,  Critical  Eeinarks,  p.  126, 
127. 

3.  Fourth  named  of  the  five  sons  of  Simeon  (1  Chron. 
iv,  24),  and  founder  of  the  family  of  Zarhites  (Numb. 
xxvi,  13).     B.C.  1874.     In  Gen'  xlvi,  10  he  is  called 

ZOHAR. 

4.  A  Gcrshonite  Levite,  son  of  Iddo  (or  Adaiah)  and 
father  of  Jeaterai  (1  Chron.  vi,  21,41  [Heb.  vi,  26  j  ). 
B.C.  ante  1043. 

5.  The  Ethiopian  or  Cushite  ("^wlSIn)  king  who  in- 
vaded Judah,  and  was  defeated  by  Asa  ( 2  Chron.  xiv, 
9).  (In  the  treatment  of  this  character  we  chiefly  fol- 
low Poole's  article  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.) 

1.  The  Name. — In  its  form  Zerah  is  identical  with 
the  Hebrew  proper  name  above.  It  has  been  supposed 
to  represent  the  Egyptian  Usarlcen,  possibly  pronounced 
Usarchen,  a  name  almost  certainly  of  Shemitic  origin. 
See  Shishak.  The  difference  is  great,  but  may  be 
partly  accounted  for  if  we  suppose  that  the  Egyptian 
deviates  from  the  original  Shemitic  form  and  that  the 
Hebrew  represents  that  form,  or  that  a  further  deviation 
than  would  have  been  made  was  the  result  of  the  simi- 
larity of  the  Hebrew  proper  name  Zerah.  So,  X10,  even 
if  pronounced  Setra  or  Seva,  is  more  remote  from  She- 
hek  or  Shebeiek  than  Zerah  from  Usarl-en.  It  may  be 
conjectured  that  these  forms  resemble  those  of  Memphis, 
Moph,  Noph,  which  evidently  represent  current  pronun- 
ciation, probably  of  Shemites. 

2.  The  Date. — The  war  between  Asa  and  Zerah  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  place  soon  after  the  tenth  (2  Chron. 
xiv,  1)  or  early  in  the  tifteenth  year  of  Asa  (xv,  10). 
It  therefore  occurred  in  about  the  same  year  of  Usarken 
II,  fourth  king  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  who  be- 
gan to  reign  about  the  same  time  as  the  king  of  Judah. 
We  may  therefore  date  the  invasion  in  B.C.  939. 

3.  The  Event.— The  first  ten  years  of  Asa's  reign  were 
undisturbed  by  war.  Then  Asa  took  counsel  with  his 
subjects,  and  walled  and  fortified  the  cities  of  Judah. 
He  also  maintained  an  army  of  580,000  men,  300,000 
spearmen  of  Judah,  and  280,000  archers  of  Benjamin. 
This  great  force  was  probably  the  whole  number  of  men 
able  to  bear  arms  (2  Chron.  xiv,  1-8).  At  length  the 
anticipated  danger  came.  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  with  a 
mighty  army  of  a  million,  Cushim  and  Lubim,  with 
three  hundred  chariots,  invaded  the  kingdom,  and  ad- 
vanced unopposed  in  the  field  as  far  as  Mareshah.  As 
the  invaders  afterwards  retreated  by  way  of  Gerar,  and 
Mareshah  lay  on  the  west  of  the  hill-coinitry  of  Judah, 
where  it  rises  out  of  the  Philistine  plain,  in  the  line  of 
march  from  Egypt  to  Jerusalem,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  they  came  out  of  Egypt.  Between  the  border  on 
the  side  of  (ierar  and  Mareshah  lay  no  important  city 
but  Gath.  Gath  and  Mareshah  were  both  fortified  bj' 
Rehoboam  before  the  invasion  of  Shishak  (xi,  8),  and 
were  no  doubt  captured  and  probably  dismantled  by  that 
king  (comp.  xii,  4),  whose  list  of  conquered  towns,  etc., 
shows  that  he  not  only  took  some  strong  towns,  but  that 
he  subdued  the  country  in  detail.  A  delay  in  the  capt- 
ure of  Gath,  where  the  warlike  Philistines  may  have 
opposed  a  stubborn  resistance,  would  have  removed  the 
only  obstacle  on  the  way  to  Mareshah,  thus  securing 
the  retreat  that  was  afterwards  made  by  this  route. 
From  Mareshah  or  its  immediate  neighborhood  was  a 
route  to  Jerusalem,  presenting  no  difficulties  but  those 
of  a  hilly  country  ;  for  not  one  important  town  is  known 
to  have  lain  between  the  capital  and  this  outpost  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  The  invading  army  had  swarmed  across 
the  border  and  devoured  the  Philistine  fields  before  Asa 
could  march  to  meet  it.     The  distance  from  Gerar,  ot 


the  southwestern  border  of  Palestine,  to  Mareshah  was 
not  much  greater  than  from  I\Iarcshah  to  Jerusalem, 
and,  considering  the  nature  of  the  tracts,  would  have 
taken  about  the  same  time  to  traverse;  and  only  such 
delay  as  would  have  been  caused  by  the  sieges  of  Gath 
and  Mareshah  could  have  enabled  Asa  hastily  to  collect 
a  levy  and  march  to  relieve  the  beleaguered  town  or 
hold  the  passes.  "  In  the  valley  of  Zephathah  at  Ma- 
reshah" the  two  armies  met.  We  cannot  perfectly  de- 
termine the  site  of  the  battle.  Mareshah,  according  to 
the  Onoinasticon,  lay  within  two  miles  of  Eleutheropolis, 
and  Dr.  Robinson  has  reasonably  conjectured  its  posi- 
tion to  be  marked  by  a  remarkable  "  tell,"  or  artificial 
mound,  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  site  of  the  latter 
town.  Its  signification,  "  that  which  is  at  the  head," 
would  scarcely  suit  a  position  at  the  opening  of  a  val- 
ley. But  it  seems  that  a  narrow  valley  terminates,  and 
a  broad  one  commences,  at  the  supposed  site.  The  val- 
ley of  Zephathah,  "  the  watch-tower,"  is  supposed  by 
Dr.  Robinson  to  be  the  latter,  a  broad  wady,  descending 
from  Eleutheropolis  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to- 
wards Tell  es-S(iJieh,  in  which  last  name  he  is  disposed  to 
trace  the  old  appellation  (Bibl.  Res.  ii,  31).  The  two 
have  no  connection  whatever,  and  Robinson's  conjecture 
is  extremely  hazardous.  See  Zephathah.  If  this 
identification  be  correct,  we  must  suppose  that  Zerah  re- 
tired from  before  IMareshah  towards  the  plain,  that  he 
might  use  his  "chariots  and  horsemen"  with  effect,  in- 
stead of  entangling  them  in  the  narrow  valleys  leading 
towards  Jerusalem.  From  the  prayer  of  Asa  we  may 
judge  that,  when  he  came  upon  the  invading  army,  he 
saw  its  hugeness,  and  so  that,  as  he  descended  through 
a  valley,  it  lay  spread  out  beneath  him.  The  Egj'p- 
tian  monuments  enable  us  to  picture  the  general  dispo- 
sition of  Zerah's  army.  The  chariots  formed  the  first 
corps  in  a  single  or  double  line ;  behind  them,  massed 
in  phalanxes,  were  heavy-armed  troops ;  probably  on 
the  flanks  stood  archers  and  horsemen  in  lighter  forma- 
tions. Asa,  marchii^g  down  a  valley,  must  have  at- 
tacked in  a  heavy  column ;  for  none  but  the  most  high- 
ly disciplined  troops  can  form  line  from  column  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy.  His  spearmen  of  Judah  would  have 
composed  this  column :  each  bank  of  the  valley  would 
have  been  occupied  by  the  Benjamite  archers,  like  those 
who  came  to  David,  "  helpers  of  the  war,  armed  with 
bows,  and  [who]  could  use  both  the  right  hand  and  the 
left  in  [hurling]  stones  and  [shooting]  arrows  out  of  a 
bow  "  (1  Chron.  xii,  1,  2).  No  doubt  the  Ethiopian, 
confident  in  his  numbers,  disdained  to  attack  the  He- 
brews or  clear  the  heights,  but  waited  in  the  broad  val- 
lej',  or  the  plain.  Asa's  prayer  before  the  battle  is  full 
of  the  noble  faith  of  the  age  of  the  Judges :  "  Lord  [it  is] 
alike  to  thee  to  help,  whether  the  strong  or  the  weak  : 
help  us,  O  Lord  our  God ;  for  we  rest  on  thee,  and  in 
thy  name  we  go  against  this  multitude.  O  Lord,  thou 
[art]  our  God;  let  not  man  prevail  against  thee."  From 
the  account  of  Abijah's  defeat  of  Jeroboam,  we  may 
suppose  that  the  priests  sounded  their  trumpets,  and 
the  men  of  Judah  descended  with  a  shout  (2  Chron. 
xiii,  14, 15).  The  hills  and  mountains  were  the  favor- 
ite camping-places  of  the  Hebrews,  who  usually  rushed 
down  upon  their  more  numerous  or  better-disciplined 
enemies  in  the  plains  and  valleys.  If  the  battle  were 
deliberately  set  in  array,  it  would  have  begun  early  in 
the  morning,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  these 
times,  when  there  was  not  a  night-surprise,  as  when 
Goliath  challenged  the  Israelites  (1  Sam.  xvii,  20-23), 
and  when  Thothmes  III  fought  the  Canaanites  at  Me- 
giddo;  and,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  long  pursuits  at 
this  period,  the  sun  would  have  been  in  the  eyes  of  the 
army  of  Zerah,  and  its  archers  would  thus  have  been 
useless.  The  chariots,  broken  by  the  charge  and  with 
horses  made  unmanageable  by  flights  of  arrows,  must 
have  been  forced  back  upon  the  cumbrous  host  behind. 
"  So  the  Lord  smote  the  P^thiopians  before  Asa,  and  be- 
fore Judah  ;  and  the  Ethiopians  fled.  And  Asa  and  the 
people  that  [were]  with  him  pursued  them  unto  Gerar: 


ZERAH 


los: 


ZERAII 


and  [or  "  for"]  the  Ethiopians  were  overthrown,  that 
they  could  not  recover  themselves."  This  last  clause 
seems  to  relate  to  an  irremediable  overthrow  at  the 
first ;  and,  indeed,  had  it  not  been  so,  the  pursuit  would 
not  have  been  carried,  and,  as  it  seems,  at  once,  beyou.d 
the  frontier.  So  complete  was  the  overthrow  that  the 
Hebrews  could  capture  and  spoil  the  cities  around  (icrar, 
which  must  have  been  in  alliance  with  Zerah.  From 
these  cities  they  took  very  much  spoil,  and  they  also 
smote  '•  the  tents  of  cattle,  and  carried  away  sheep  and 
camels  in  abundance"  (2  Chron.  xiv,  9-15).  IMorc 
seems  to  have  been  captured  from  the  Arabs  than  from 
the  army  of  Zerah  :  probably  the  arm\'  consisted  of  a 
nucleus  of  regular  troops,  and  a  great  body  of  tributaries, 
who  would  have  scattered  in  all  directions,  leaving  their 
country  open  to  reprisals.  On  his  return  to  Jerusa- 
lem, Asa  was  met  by  Azariah,  who  exhorted  him  and 
the  people  to  be  faithful  to  God.  Accordingly  Asa 
made  a  second  reformation,  and  collected  his  subjects 
at  Jerusalem  in  the  third  month  of  the  fifteeirth  year, 
and  made  a  covenant,  and  offered  of  thfe  spoil  "  seven 
hundred  oxen  and  seven  thousand  sheep"  (xv,  1-15). 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  battle  was  fought 
in  the  preceding  winter.  The  success  of  Asa,  and  the 
manifest  blessing  that  attended  him,  drew  to  him  Ephrai- 
imites,  Manassites,  and  Simeonites.  His  father  had  al- 
ready captured  cities  in  the  Israelitish  territory  (xiii,  19), 
and  he  held  cities  in  Mount  Ephraim  (xv,  8),  and  then 
was  at  peace  with  Israel.  Simeon,  always  at  the  mer- 
cy of  a  powerful  king  of  Judah,  would  have  naturally 
turned  to  him.  Never  was  the  house  of  David  stronger 
after  the  defection  of  the  ten  tribes;  but  soon  the  king 
fell  into  the  wicked  error,  so  constantly  to  be  repeated, 
of  calling  the  heathen  to  aid  him  against  the  kindred 
Israelites,  and  hired  Ben-hadad,  king  of  Syria-Damascus, 
to  lay  their  cities  waste,  when  Hanani  the  prophet  re- 
called to  him  the  great  victory  he  had  achieved  when 
he  trusted  in  God  (xvi,  1-9).  The  after-years  of  Asa 
were  troubled  with  wars  (ver.  9) ;  but  they  were  with 
Baasha  (1  Kings  xv,  16, 32).  Zerah  and  his  people  had 
been  too  signally  crushed  to  attack  him  again.  See 
Asa. 

'4.  The  identification  of  Zera  has  occasioned  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  The  term  Cushite  or  Ethiopian 
may  imply  that  he  was  of  Arabian  Cush;  the  principal 
objection  to  which  is  that  history  affords  no  indication 
that  Arabia  had  at  that  epoch,  or  from  its  system  of 
government  could  well  have,  any  king  so  powerful  as 
Zerah.  That  he  was  of  Abyssinia  or  African  Ethiopia, 
is  resisted  by  the  difficulty  of  seeing  how  this  "huge 
host"  could  have  obtained  a  passage  through  Egypt, 
as  it  must  have  done  to  reach  Judaea.  If  we  could  sup- 
pose, with  Champollion  (Precis,  p.  257),  whom  Coquerel 
follows  (Btog.  Sac?:  S.V.),  that  Zerah  the  Cushite  was 
the  then  king  of  Egypt,  of  an  Ethiopian  dynasty,  this 
difficulty  would  be  satisfactorily  met.  But  lately  it  has 
been  supposed  that  Zerah  is  the  Hebrew  name  of  Usar- 
ken  I,  second  king  of  the  Egyptian  twenty-second  dy- 
nasty; or  perhaps  more  probably  Usarken  II,  his  second 
successor.  This  is  a  tempting  explanation,  but  cannot 
be  received  without  question,  and  it  is  not  deemed  sat- 
isfactory by  Rosellini,  Wilkinson,  Sharpe,  and  others. 
Jahn  hazards  an  ingenious  conjecture,  that  Zerah  was 
king  of  Cush  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea,  that  is,  of 
both  the  Arabian  and  African  Ethiopia;  and  thus  pro- 
vides him  a  sufficient  power  without  subjecting  him 
to  the  necessity  of  passing  through  Egypt.  There  are 
two  other  suppositions  which  are  not  destitute  of  prob- 
ability. It  is  conceived  either  that  he  was  a  native 
Ethiopian  general  who,  on  this  occasion,  commanded 
the  armies  of  Egypt,  or  that  he  was  an  Ethiopian  gen- 
eral who  led  an  Ethiopian  army  through  Egypt,  now 
separate  from  Ethiopia,  and  invaded  Judah  tlirough 
Egypt.  This  question  is  a  wider  one  than  seems  at  first 
sight.  We  have  to  inquire  whether  the  army  of  Zerah 
was  that  of  an  Egyptian  king,  and,  if  the  rejjly  be  af- 
firmative, whether  it  was  led  by  either  Usarken  I  or  II. 


The  war  of  Shishak  had  reduced  the  angle  of  Arabia 
that  divided  Egypt  from  TaU'stine.  I'robably  Shishak 
was  unable  to  attack  the  Assyrians,  and  endeavored,  by 
securing  this  tract,  to  guard  the  ai)proach  to  Egypt.  If 
the  army  of  Zerah  were  Egyptian,.this  would  account 
for  its  coiniection  with  the  people  of  (icrar  and  the 
pastoral  tribes  of  the  neighborhood.  The  sudden  de- 
cline of  the  power  of  Egypt  after  the  reign  of  Shishak 
would  be  explained  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptian 
army  about  thirty  years  later. 

The  composition  of  the  army  of  Zerah,  of  Cushim 
and  Lubim  (2  Chron.  xvi,  8),  closely  resembles  that  of 
Shishak,  of  Lubim,  Sukkim,  and  Cushim  (xii,  3):  both 
armies  also  had  chariots  and  horsemen  (xii,  3;  xvi,  8). 
The  Cushim  might  have  been  of  an  Asiatic  Cush,  but 
the  Lubim  can  only  have  been  Africans.  The  army, 
therefore,  must  have  been  of  a  king  of  Egypt,  or  Ethi- 
opia above  Egypt.  The  uncertainty  is  removed  by  our 
finding  that  the  kings  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty 
employed  mercenaries  of  the  Maskincasha,  a  Libyan 
tribe,  which  apparently  supplied  the  most  important 
part  of  their  hired  force.  The  army,  moreover,  as  con- 
sisting partly,  if  not  wholly,  of  a  mercenary  force,  and 
with  chariots  and  horsemen,  is,  save  in  the  horsemfln, 
exactly  what  the  Egyptian  army  of  the  empire  would 
have  been,  with  the  one  change  of  the  increased  impor- 
tance given  to  the  mercenaries,  which  we  know  marked 
it  under  the  twenty-second  dvnasty.  That  the  array 
was  that  of  an  Egy[>tian  king  therefore  cannot  be 
doubted. 

As  to  the  identification  of  Zerah  with  a  Usarken, 
We  speak  diffidently.  That  he  is  called  a  Cushite  must 
be  compared  with  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Namuret, 
Nirarod,  in  the  line  of  the  Usarkens,  but  that  line  seems 
rather  to  have  been  of  Eastern  than  of  Western  Ethio- 
pians. The  name  Usarken  has  been  thought  to  be 
Sargon,  in  which  case  it  is  inilikely,  but  not  impossible, 
that  another  Hebrew  or  Shemitic  name  should  have 
been  adopted  to  represent  the  Egyptian  form.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  kings  of  the  twentj'-second  dj'nasty 
were  of  a  warlike  family,  and  their  sons  constantly  held 
military  commands.  It  is  unlikely  that  an  important 
army  would  have  been  intrusted  to  any  but  a  king  or 
prince.  Usarken  is  less  remote  from  Zerah  than  seems 
at  first  sight,  and,  according  to  our  computation,  Zerah 
might  have  been  Usarken  II,  but  according  to  Dr. 
Hincks's,  Usarken  I. 

5.  Preternatural  Character  of  the  Deliverance. — The 
defeat  of  the  Egyptian  army  by  Asa  is  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  On  no  other  occasion  did 
an  Israelitish  army  meet  an  army  of  one  of  the  great 
powers  on  either  side  and  defeat  it.  Shishak  was  un- 
opposed; Sennacherib  was  not  me^in  the  field  ;-Nccho 
was  so  met,  and  overthrew  Josiah's  array;  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, like  Shishak,  was  only  delayed  by  fortifications. 
The  defeat  of  Zerah  thus  is  a  solitary  instance,  more  of 
the  power  of  faith  than  of  the  bravery  of  the  Hebrews,  a 
single  witness  that  the  God  of  Israel  was  still- the  same 
who  had  led  his  people  through  the  I!cd  Sea,  and  would 
give  them  the  same  aid  if  they  trusted  in  him.  W'e 
have,  indeed,  no  distinct  statement  that  the  defeat  of 
Zerah  was  a  miracle,  but  we  have  proof  enough  that 
God  providentially  enabled  the  Hebrews  to  vanquish  a 
force  greater  in  number,  stronger  in  the  appliances  of 
war,  with  horsemen  and  chariots,  more  accurate  in  dis- 
cipline, no  raw  levies  hastily  equipped  from  the  king's 
armory,  but  a  seasoned  standing  militia,  strengthened 
and  more  terrible  by  the  addition  of  swarms  of  hungry 
Arabs,  bred  to  war.  and  whose  whole  life  was  a  time  of 
pillage.  This  great  deliverance  is  one  of  the  many 
proofs  that  (iod  is  to  his  people  ever  the  same,  whether 
he  bids  them  stand  still  and  behold  his  salvation,  or 
nerves  them  with  that  courage  that  has  wrought  great 
things  in  his  name  in  our  later  age;  thus  it  bridges 
over  a  chasm  between  two  periods  outwardly  unlike, 
and  bids  us  see  in  history  the  immutability  of  the  di- 
vine actions.     See  Egypt. 
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Zerahi'ah  (Heb.  Zerachyah',  •T'H'!' !»  Jehovah  has 
risen ;  Sept.  'Zapata  v.  r.  Zapaia),  the  name  of  two  He- 
brews. 

1.  A  priest,  son  of  Uzzi  and  father  of  Meraioth,  in 
the  ancestry  of  the^later  Jewish  pontiffs  (1  Chron.  vi,  6, 
51  [Heb.  V,  32 ;  vi,  30]),  and  of  Ezra  (Ezra  vii.  4).  B.C. 
cir.  1350.     See  High-priest. 

2.  Father  of  Elihoenai  "of  the  sons  of  Pahath-moab" 
(Ezra  viii,  4).     B.C.  ante  459, 

Zeraim.     See  Talmud. 

Ze'red  (Heb.  id.  Tit  [in  pause  Za'red,  "Tit,  Dcut. 
ii,  13;  "Zared,"  Numb,  xxi,  12],  o«iVr-brook;  Sept.  Za- 
peS  V,  r.  Zapir  and  Zapi),  the  name  of  a  brook  or  vallej' 
(bns)  on  the  border  between  j\Ioab  and  Edom  (Deut. 
ii,  13),  where  the  Israehtes  encamped  before  crossing 
the  Arnon  (Numb,  xxi,  12).  It  seems  to  be  the  same 
with  the  W'adi/  el-. 4 hsy,  which  runs  into  the  Dead  Sea 
near  its  S.E.  corner  (Kobinson,  Bibl.  lies,  ii,  157).  La- 
borde,  arguing  from  the  distance,  thinks  that  the  source 
of  the  Wad]/  Ghurundel  in  the  Arabah  is  the  site,  as 
from  Jlount  Hor  to  el-Ahsy  is  by  way  of  Ezion-geber 
sixty-five  leagues,  in  which  only  four  stages  occur — a 
rate  of  progress  quite  beyond  their  power.  This  argu- 
ment, however,  is  feeble,  since  it  is  clear  that  the  march- 
stations  mentioned  indicate  not  daily  stages,  but  more 
permanent  encampments.  He  also  thinks  the  palm- 
trees  of  Wady  Ghurundel  would  have  attracted  notice, 
and  that  Wady  Jethum  (el-Ithm)  could  not  have  been 
the  way  consistently  with  the  precept  of  Deut,  ii,  3. 
The  camping  station  in  the  catalogue  of  Numb,  xxiii, 
which  corresponds  to  the  '"pitching  in  the  valley  of  Ze- 
red"of  xxi,  12,  is  probably  Dibon-gad,  as  it  stands  next 
to  Ije-abarim  (comp.  xxxiii,  44,  45  with  xxi,  12).  The 
Wady  el-Ahsy  forms  the  boundary  between  the  districts 
of  Jebal  and  Kerak,  Taking  its  rise  near  the  castle  of 
el-Ahsy,  on  the  route  of  the  Syrian  Haj,  upon  the  high 
eastern  desert,  it  breaks  down  through  the  whole  chain 
of  mountains  (Burckhardt,  Ti-avels,  p.  400)  in  a  very 
deep  ravine,  and  contains  a  hot  spring  which  the  Arabs 
call  the  "Bath  of  Solomon  son  of  David"  (Irby,  Jlay 
29).  The  Israelites  doubtless  crossed  it  near  its  upper 
end,  where  it  would  present  no  difficulty.  See  Ex- 
ode, 

The  Jewish  interpreters  translate  the  name  in  the 
first  case  "osiers,"  and  in  the  second  "  baskets'"  (Targiun 
of  Pseudo-Jonathan ),  which  recalls  the  "brook  of  the 
willows"  of  Isaiah  (xv,  7).  The  name  Siijhif  {wWXow) 
is  attached  to  the  valley  which  runs  down  from  Kerak 
to  the  Dead  Sea;  but  this  appears  to  be  too  far  north 
for  the  Zered, — Smith;  Kitto,     See  Willows,  Brook 

OF  THE, 

Zer'eda(Heb.\?iththeart,/«rt/s-r.wer7fr/i',  pi'i'^Sri, 
the  fortress  [  Furst]  or  the  cool  [Gesen.] ;  Sept. »'/  'S.cipiCa 
V.  r.  '2apipa  ;  Vulg.  Sareda),  a  town  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
the  birthplace  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  (1  Kings 
xi,  26).  In  an  addition  made  by  the  Sept.  to  ch.  xii, 
Sarira  (as  this  place  is  called  by  some  MSS.)  is  said.to 
have  been  built  by  Jeroboam  for  Solomon,  and  it  is 
stated  that  to  it  .Jeroboam  returned  when  he  came  out 
of  Eg\'pt,  The  same  passage  further  substitutes  it  for 
Tirzah.  It  seems  to  have  been  located  as  a  fastness  on 
some  strong  position.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  be- 
cause of  its  coiniection  with  Mount  Ephraim,  it  cannot 
be  (as  many  think)  the  same  with  Zeredatha.  Zerrnth, 
or  Zart/ian,  which  lay  in  the  Jordan  valley,  Lieut. 
Conder  {Te7if  Wo?-k  in  Palest,  ii,  340)  identifies  it  with 
Surdah.  a  village  little  more  than  a  mile  south  of  Jufna 
(Tristram,  Bible  Places,  p.  110). 

Zered'athah  (Heb,  Tsereda'thnh.  nn'l';!^,  which 
is  the  same  word  with  Zereda  above,  with  H  local  added ; 
Sept.  'S.ip^a'^a  v.  r.  '2aor]^a^n  and  ^aSa^a ;  Vulg,  Sare- 
datluts),  mentioned  as  the  place  of  Solomon's  brass-foun- 
dry (2  Chron.  iv,  17).  in  place  of  the  Zartiian  (q.  v.) 
of  the  parallel  passage  (I  Kings  vii,4G), 


Zer'erath  [some  Zere'ratfi],  or  rather  Zeu'ekaii 
(Heb,  Tsererah',  iT^ilS,  with  H  local  added,  Tserera'- 
thah,  nP^"l^,  to  Zeierah,  perh,  an  interchange  for 
Zeredah,  as  some  MSS,  and  versions  read;  Sept.  Taja- 
payaba  v.  r.  Kal  (Tvt'r]ynevt}\  Vulg,  omits),  a  place 
mentioned  (Judg.  vii,  22)  in  describing  the  rout  of  the 
Midianites  before  Gideon:  "And  the  host  [camp]  tied 
to  [as  far  as]  Beth-shittah  in  [towards]  Zererath 
[Zererah],  and  [i.  e.  even]  to  [as  far  as]  the  border  of 
Abel-meliolah,  unto  [upon]  Tabbath."  It  appears  to 
have  been  the  same  place  in  the  Jordan  valley  else- 
where called  Zeredutltuh  (q.  v.)  or  Zaretan  (q.  v.),  but 
not  Zereda  (q,  v,), 

Ze'resh  (Heb,  id.  U.'"!'?,  Persian  for  gold;  Sept, 
Tiioanpd  v,  r,  'S.maapa;  Josephus,  Zapapa,  Ant.  xi,  6, 
10 ;  Vulg.  Zares ),  the  wife  of  Haman  the  Agagite 
(P2sth.  V,  10),  who  advised  him  to  prepare  the  gallows 
for  Mordecai  (ver.  14),  but  predicted  his  fall  on  learn- 
ing that  Mordecai  was  a  Jew  (vi,  13).  B.C.  474.  See 
Esther. 

Zereth.     See  Span, 

Ze'reth  (Heb,  Tse.'reth,  fT^S,  \\rob.  splendor ;  Sept, 
'Ztp'ib  v,  r.  lapib  and  'ApiB;  Vulg.  Seirtli),  first  named 
of  the  three  sons  of  Ashur  (the  Judahite  and  founder  of 
Tekoa )  by  one  of  his  wives,  Helah  (  1  Chron,  iv,  7  ). 
B.C.  cir.  1612. 

Ze'ri  (Heb.  Tse7-i',  "^-i^J ;  Sept.  lovpi ;  Vulg.  Sorz), 
second  named  of  the  six  sons  and  assistants  of  Jedu- 
thiui  in  the  Levitical  music  (1  Chron.  xxv,  3);  prob- 
ably the  same  elsewhere  (ver.  11)  called  by  the  equiva- 
lent name  of  Izri  (q.  v.), 

Ze'ror  (Heb,  Tseror',  "ii"i2,  a  hunch,  as  often ;  Sept, 
'2apap  v,  r,  ' Ap'i^  and  'lapi^;  V^ulg,  Seror^,  a  Benja- 
mite,  son  of  Bechorath  and  father  of  Abiel  in  the  ances- 
try of  king  Saul  (1  Sam,  ix,  1).     B.C.  cir.  1230, 

Zeru'ah  (Heb,  Tsernah',  ny^'^2,  smitten  with  lep- 
rosy [Gesen,]  or  fiill-breasied  [Flirst];  Sept,  Sopoi'd; 
Vulg,  Siinia),  the  widowed  mother  of  Jeroboam  the  son 
of  Nebat  (1  Kings  xi,  26).  B.C.  973.  In  the  additional 
narrative  of  the  Sept.  inserted  after  1  Kings  xii,  24,  she 
is  called  Sarira  (a  corruption  of  Zereda,  Jeroboam's  na- 
tive place),  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  harlot. 

Zernb'babel  (Heb.  Zervhbahel',  baa'^T,  sotvn  in 
Bahjlon;  Sept.  Zopojiaftik;  Josephus,  Zopo/io/^eXof), 
the  phylarch  or  head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  at  the  time 
of  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  in  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus.  B,C,  536,  His  exact  parentage  is  a 
little  obscure  from  his  being  always  called  the  son  of 
ShcaUiel  (Ezra  iii,  2,  8;  v,  2,  etc,;  Hag,  i,  1,  12,  14, 
etc.),  and  appearing  as  such  in  the  genealogies  ("  Zoro- 
babel,"  Matt,  i,  12;  Luke  iii.  27  ),  whereas  iu  1  Chron. 
iii,  19  he  is  represented  as  the  son  of  Pcdaiah,  Shealtiel's 
or  Salathiel's  brother,  and  consequently  as  Salathiel's 
nephew.  Probably  the  genealogy  in  1  Chron.  exhibits 
his  legal  parentage,  and  he  succeeded  his  luicle  as  head 
of  the  house  of  Judah — a  supposition  which  tallies  with 
the  facts  that  Salathiel  appears  as  the  first-born,  and 
that  no  children  are  assigned  to  him.  It  is  worth  not- 
ing that  Josephus  speaks  of  Zorobabel  as  "the  son  of 
Salathiel  of  the  posterity  of  David  and  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah"  (/l?^^  xi,  3,  10).  Had  he  believed  him  to  be 
the  son  of  .Jcconiah,  of  whom  he  had  spoken  (x,  11,  2), 
he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  say  so  (comp.  x,  7,  1), 
(See  below,) 

1,  Canonical  History. — In  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  Ze- 
rubbabel  was  living  at  Babylon,  and  was  the  recognised 
prince  (X'^w3)  of  Judah  in  the  Captivity,  what  iu  later 
times  was  called  nrnbiiil  IIJ"^"!.  or  "  the  Prince  of  the 
Captivity,"  On  the  issuing  of  Cyrus's  decree,  he  imme- 
diately availed  himself  of  it,  and  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  those  of  his  countrymen  "whose  spirit  God  had 
raised  to  go  up  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord  which  is 
in  Jerusalem."     It  is  probable  that  he  was  in  the  king 
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of  Babylon's  service,  both  from  his  having,  like  Daniel 
and  the  three  children,  received  a  Chaldee  name  {Shesh- 
b(izzar),  and  from  his  receiving  from  Cyrus  the  office 
of  governor  (nn?)  of  Jnd;ea.  The  restoration  of  the 
sacred  vessels  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  brought  from 
the  Temple  having  been  effected,  and  copious  presents 
of  silver  and  gold  and  goods  and  beasts  having  been 
bestowed  upon  the  captives,  Zerubbabel  went  forth  at 
the  head  of  the  returning  colony,  accompanied  by  Jesh- 
ua  the  high-priest,  and  perhaps  by  tlie  prophets  Hag- 
gai  and  Zechariah.  and  a  considerable  number  of  priests, 
Levites,  and  heads  of  houses  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
with  their  followers.  On  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  Zerub- 
babel's  first  care  was  to  build  the  altar  on  its  old  site, 
and  to  restore  the  daily  sacrifice.  Perhaps,  also,  they 
kept  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  as  it  is  said  they  did  in 
Ezra  iii,  4.  But  his  great  work,  which  he  set  about 
immediately,  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple.  Being 
armed  with  a  grant  from  Cyrus  of  timber  and  stone  for 
the  building,  and  of  money  for  the  expenses  of  the 
builders  (Ezra  vi,  4),  he  had  collected  the  materials,  in- 
cluding cedar- trees  brought  from  Lebanon  to  Joppa, 
according  to  the  precedent  in  the  time  of  Solomon  (2 
Chron.  ii,  IG),  and  got  together  masons  and  carpenters 
to  do  the  work  by  tiie  opening  of  the  second  year 
of  their  return  to  Jerusalem.  Accordingly,  in  the 
second  month  of  the  second  year  of  their  return,  the 
foimdation  of  the  Temple  was  laid  with  all  the  pomp 
which  they  could  command:  the  priests  in  their  vest- 
ments with  trumpets,  and  the  sons  of  Asaph  with  cj'm- 
bals,  singing  the  very  same  psalm  of  praise  for  God's  un- 
failing mercy  to  Israel  which  was  sung  when  Solomon 
dedicated  his  Temple  (v,  11-14);  while  the  people  re- 
sponded with  a  great  shout  of  joy  ••  because  the  foundation 
of  the  liouse  of  the  Lord  was  laid."  How  strange  must 
have  been  the  emotions  of  Zerubbabel  at  this  moment! 
As  he  stood  upon  Mount  Zion  and  beheld  from  its  sum- 
mit the  desolations  of  Jerusalem,  the  site  of  the  Temple 
blank,  David's  palace  a  heap  of  ashes,  his  father's  sep- 
ulchres defiled  and  overlaid  with  rubbish,  and  the  silence 
of  desertion  and  emptiness  hanging  oppressively  over 
the  streets  and  waste  places  of  what  was  once  the  joy- 
ous city ;  and  then  remembered  how  his  great  ancestor 
David  had  brougiit  up  tlie  ark  in  triumph  to  the  very 
spot  where  he  was  then  standing,  how  Solomon  had 
reigned  there  in  all  his  magnificence  and  power,  and 
how  the  petty  kings  and  potentates  of  the  neigldjoring 
nations  had  been  his  vassals  and  tributaries — how  must 
his  heart  alternately  have  swelled  with  pride,  and  throb- 
bed with  anguish,  and  sunk  in  humiliation!  In  the 
midst  of  these  mighty  memories  he  was  but  the  officer  of 
a  foreign  heathen  despot,  the  head  of  a  feeble  remnant 
of  half-emancipated  slaves,  the  captain  of  a  band  liardly 
able  to  hold  up  their  heads  in  the  presence  of  their  hos- 
tile anil  jealous  neighbors;  and  yet  there  he  was,  the 
son  of  David,  the  heir  of  great  and  mysterious  prom- 
ises, returned  by  a  wonderful  providence  to  the  home 
of  his  ancestors.  At  his  bidding  the  daily  sacrifice  had 
been  restored  after  a  cessation  of  half  a  century,  and 
now  the  foundations  of  the  Temple  were  actually  laid, 
amid  the  songs  of  the  Levites  singing  according  to 
David's  ordinance,  and  the  shouts  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
It  was  a  heart-stirring  situation ;  and,  despite  all  the 
discouragements  attending  it,  we  caimot  doubt  that 
Zerubbabel's  faith  and  hope  were  kindled  by  it  into 
fresh  life. 

But  there  were  many  hindrances  and  delays  to  be 
encountered  before  the  work  was  finished.  The  Samar- 
itans or  Cntheans  put  in  a  claim  to  join  with  the  Jews 
in  rebuilding  the  Temple;  and  when  Zerubbabel  and 
his  companions  refused  to  admit  them  into  partnership, 
they  tried  to  hinder  them  from  building,  and  hired 
counsellors  to  frustrate  their  purpose.  They  probably 
contrived,  in  the  first  instance,  to  intercept  the  supplies 
of  timber  and  stone,  and  the  wages  of  the  workmen, 
which  were  paid  out  of  the  king's  revenue,  and  then  by 
X.-Zzz 


misrepresentation  to  calumniate  them  at  the  court  of 
Persia.  Thus  they  were  successful  in  putting  a  stop 
to  the  work  during  the  seven  remaining  years  of  the 
reign  of  Cyrus,  and  through  the  eight  years  of  Camby- 
ses  and  Smerdis.  Nor  docs  Zerubbabel  appear  quite 
blameless  for  this  long  delay.  The  dilliculties  in  the 
way  of  building  the  Temple  were  not  such  as  need  have 
stopped  the  work;  and  during  this  long  suspension  of 
sixteen  years,  Zerubbabel  and  the  rest  of  the  people  had 
been  busy  in  building  costly  houses  for  themselves,  and 
one  might  even  suspect  that  the  cedar-wood  which  had 
been  brought  for  the  Temple  had  been  used  to  decorate 
private  dwellings  (comp.  the  use  of  "ED  in  Hagg.  i,  4, 
and  1  Kings  vii,  3,  7).  They  had,  in  fact,  ceased  to 
care  for  the  desolation  of  the  Temple  (llagg.  i,  2-4), 
and  had  not  noticed  that  God  was  reljidiing  their  luke- 
warmness  by  withholding  his  blessing  from  their  la- 
bors (ver.  5-11).  But  in  the  seconil  year  of  Darius 
light  dawned  upon  the  darkness  of  the  colony  from 
Babylon.  In  that  year — it  was  the  most  memorable 
event  in  Zerubbabel's  life — the  spirit  of  prophecy  sud- 
denly blazed  up  with  a  most  brilliant  light  among  the 
returned  captives;  and  the  long  silence  which  was  to 
ensue  till  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  was  i)re- 
ceded  by  the  stirring  utterances  of  Ilaggai  and  Zecha- 
riah. Their  words  fell  like  sparks  upon  tinder.  In  a 
moment  Zerubbabel,  roused  from  his  apathy,  threw  liis 
whole  strength  into  the  work,  zealously  seconded  by 
Jeshua  and  all  the  people.  Undeterred  by  a  fresh  at- 
tempt of  their  enemies  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the 
building,  they  went  on  with  tlie  work  even  wliile  a 
reference  was  made  to  Darius;  and  when,  after  the 
original  decree  of  Cyrus  had  been  fomid  at  Ecbatana, 
a  most  gracious  and  favorable  decree  was  issued  by  Da- 
rius, enjoining  Tatnai  and  Slietharboznai  to  assist  tiie 
Jews  with  whatsoever  they  had  need  of  at  the  king's 
expense,  the  work  advanced  so  rapidly  that  on  the  third 
day  of  the  month  Adar,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius,  the 
Temple  was  finished,  and  was  forthwith  dedicated  with 
much  pomp  and  rejoicing.  It  is  (hfficult  to  calculate 
how  great  was  the  effect  of  tlie  prophecies  of  Haggai 
and  Zechariah  in  sustaining  the  courage  and  energy 
of  Zerubbabel  in  carrying  his  work  to  completion.  Ad- 
dressed, as  many  of  them^jvero,  directly  to  Zerubbabel 
by  name ;  speaking,  as  they  did,  most  glorious  things  of 
the  Temple  which  he  was  building;  conveying  to  Ze- 
rubbaliel  himself  extraordinary  assurances  of  divine  fa- 
vor, and  coupling  with  them  magnificent  and  consola- 
tory predictions  of  the  future  glory  of  Jerusalem  and 
Judah  and  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  they  nec- 
essarilv  exercised  an  immense  infliience  upon  his  mind 
(Hagg.  i,  13,  14;  ii,  4-9,  21-23;  Zech.  iv,C-IO;  viii,3- 
8,  9,  18-23).  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these 
prophecies  upon  Zerulibabel  were  the  immediate  instru- 
ment by  which  the  Church  and  commonwealth  of  Ju- 
dah were  preserved  from  destruction  and  received  a 
life  which  endured  till  the  coming  of  Christ. 

The  only  other  works  of  Zerubbabel  which  we  learn 
from  the  Scripture  history  are  the  restoration  of  the 
courses  of  priests  and  Levites,  and  of  the  provision  for 
their  maintenance,  according  to  the  institution  of  Da- 
vid (Ezra  vi,  18;  Neh.  xii,  47);  the  registering  of  the 
returned  captives  according  to  their  genealogies  (vii,  .">) ; 
and  the  keeping  of  a  Passover  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Darius,  with  which  last  event  ends  all  that  we  know  of 
the  life  of  Zerubbaliel  the  son  of  Shealtiel — a  man  infe- 
rior to  few  of  the  great  characters  of  Scripture,  wlietli- 
er  we  consider  the  perilous  undertaking  to  which  he 
devoted  himself,  the  importance  in  the  economy  of  the 
divine  government  of  his  work,  his  courageous  faith,  or 
the  singular  distinction  of  being  the  object  of  so  many 
and  such  remarkable  prophetic  utterances. 

2.  The  Apocryphdl  liixlo?'//  of  Zerubbabel,  which,  as 
usual,  Josephus  follows,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words.  The  story  told  in  1  Ksdr.  iii-vii  is  that  on  the 
occasion  of  a  great  feast  made  by  Darius  on  his  acces- 
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sion,  three  young  men  of  his  body-guard  had  a  contest  '  reckoned  as  Salathiel's  heir  [Ezra  iii,  2]).     [Ver.  21] 


who  should  write  the  wisest  sentence.  One  of  the 
three  (Zorubbabel)  writing  "Women  are  strongest,  but 
above  all  tilings  Truth  bearclh  away  the  victory,"  and 
afterwards  defending  his  sentence  with  much  elociucnce, 
was  declared  by  acclamation  to  be  the  wisest,  and  claim- 
ed for  his  reward  at  the  king's  hand  that  the  king 
should  perform  his  vow  which  he  had  vowed  to  rebuild 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple.  Upon  this  the  king  gave 
him  letters  to  all  his  treasurers  and  governors  on  the 
other  side  the  river,  with  grants  of  money  and  exemp- 
tion from  taxes,  and  sent  him  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and 
the  Temple,  accompanied  by  the  families  of  which  the 
list  is  given  in  PLzra  ii,  Neh.  vii ;  and  then  follows,  in 
utter  confusion,  the  history  of  Zer.ubbabel  as  given  in 
Scripture.  Apparently,  too,  the  compiler  did  not  per- 
ceive that  Sdiiubasar  (Sheshbazzar)  was  the  same  per- 
son as  Zcrubbabel.  Josephus,  indeed,  seems  to  identify 
Sheshbazzar  with  Zerubbabel,  and  tries  to  reconcile  the 
story  in  1  Esdras  by  saying,  "  Now  it  so  fell  out  that 
about  this  time  Zorobabel,  who  had  been  made  govern- 
or of  the  Jews  that  had  been  in  captivity,  came  to  Da- 
rius from  Jerusalem,  for  there  had  been  an  old  friend- 


The  descendants  of  the  above  Ilananiah  were  Pelatiah 
and  Jesaiah,  besides  the  children  of  a  third  son  Be- 
pkaiah,  together  with  those  of  AriKin  (one  of  the  last- 
mentioned  children),  and  in  like  manner  the  issue  again 
of  his  son  Obadiah  and  grandson  Shtchaniah.  [Ver. 
22]  The  family  of  this  last  consisted  of  six  descendants, 
namely,  his  son  Hhemaiah,  and  grandchildren  Hattush, 
Igeal,  Bariah,  jVe«)7(//(,  and  Shaphat.  [Ver.  28]  Neariah 
had  three  sons,  Elioeuai,  Hezekiah,  and  Azrikam  ;  [ver. 
24]  and  l^lioenai  again  seven,  namely,  Hodaiah,  Elia- 
shib,  Pelaiah,  Akkub,  Johanan,  Delaiah,  and  Anani." 
An  objection,  it  must  be  admitted,  lies  against  this  ar- 
rangement, namely,  that  it  brings  down  the  list  to  a 
later  date  than  the  close  of  the  Old-Test,  canon  (B.C. 
406),  requiring  the  supposition  of  the  addition  of  some 
of  the  last  names  by  a  subsequent  hand.  Another  view, 
which  condenses  the  lineage  within  earlier  limits,  is 
given  under  Dauius  2.  The  above  adjustment,  how- 
ever, is  not  only  conformed  to  the  natural  view  of  the 
textj  but  is  also  contirmed  by  not  a  few  striking  coin- 
cidences in  names  and  descent  with  the  genealogies  of 
our  Lord  as  given  by  the  evangelists.     The  following 


Generation. 

1  Chron.  iii. 

Matt,  i,  12-17. 

1  Chron.  iii. 

Liilie  iii,  47-33. 

Born  B.C. 

1 

Zerdbbaijei. 

ZOBOBABEL 

Zf.Iiubbabel 

ZOKOBABEL 

C.5C0 

2 

Hiiiiimiiih 

Hananiah 

?530 

3 

Rephaiah 

Rephaiah 

liheiia 

?505 

4 

Arnan 

Arnan 

Jo;iiina 

?475 

5 

Obadiah 

A  biud 

Obadiah 

Jnda 

?445 

6 

Shechaiiiah 

Eliakim  ? 

Shechaiiiah 

Joseph  ? 

?415 

7 

Shemaiah 

tihemaiah 

Scmei 

Mattathias 

]\l;iath 

f  BS5 

8 

Neariah 

Neariah 

Naime 

?  35.5 

9 

Azrikam. 

Azor 

Elioenai 

Edi 

?325 

10 

Johanan 

Naitm 

?205 

11 

Amos 

?265 

12 

Sadoc 

Mattathias 

?235 

13 

Achim 

Joseph 

?205 

14 

E)iud 

Jan  11  a 

?1T5 

15 

Eleazar 

Melchi 

?  145 

16 

Maitliuu 

Levi 

?105 

IT 

Jncol) 

Miitthat 

?  S5 

IS 

Joseph 

Heli 

?55 

19 

Mary 

C.  25 

20 

Jesus 

JlCBUS 

6 

ship  between  him  and  the  king,"  etc.  (/I  ?«^  xi,3).     But    table  will  exhibit  these  at  a  glance  (see  Strong,  //wr- 
it is  obvious  on  the  face  of  it  that  this  is  simply  Jose-  I  mony  and  Exposition  of  the  Gosj^els,  §  9).    See  Geneal- 
phus's  invention  to  reconcile  1  Esdr.  with  the  canonical ,  ogy  (of  Christ). 
Ezra.     Josephus  has  also  another 
story  (ibid,  xi,  4,  9)  which  is  not 
found  in  1  Esdras,  of  Zorobabel  go- 
ing on  an  embassy  to  Darius  to  ac- 
cuse the  Samaritan  governors  and 
hipparchs  of  withholding  from  the 
Jews  the  grants  made  by  Darius 
out  of  the  royal  treasury  for  the  of- 
fering of  sacrifices  and  other  Tem- 
ple expenses,  and  of  his  obtaining 
a  decree  from  the  king  command- 
ing his  officers  in  Samaria  to  sup- 
ply the  high-priest  with  all  that  he 
required.     But  that  this  is  not  au- 
thentic history  seems  pretty  certain 
from  the  names  of  the  governors, 
iSambabds  being  an   imitation   or 
corruption  a^Sanballat,  Tanyanesoi 
Tatnai  (or  Thauthanai,  as  in  §ept.), 
Sadraces  of  Sathrabouzanes,  con- 
fused with  Shadrach,  Bobelo  of  Zorobabel ;  and  the  names 
of  the  ambassadors,  which  are  manifestly  copied  from 
the  list  in  1  Esdr.  v,  8,  where  Zorobabel,  Enenius,  and 
Mardochfeus  correspond  to  Zorobabel,  Ananias,  and  Mar- 
dochajus  of  Josephus.    Moreover,  the  letter  or  decree  of 
Darius  as  given  by  Josephus  is  as  manifestly  copied  from 
the  decree  of  Darius  in  Ezra  vi,  6-10.     In  all  probabili- 
ty, therefore,  the  document  used  by  Josephus  was  one  of 
those  numerous  Apocryphal  religious  romances  of  which 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  were  so  fond  about  the  4th  and 
3d  century  before  Christ,  and  was  written  partly  to  ex- 
plain Zorobabel's  presence  at  the  court  of  Darius,  as 
spoken  of  in  1  Esdras,  partly  to  explain  that  of  Mordecai 
at  the  court  of  Ahasuerus,  though  he  was  in  the  list  of 
those  who  were  Zorobabel's  companions  (as  it  seemed), 
and  partly  to  give  an  opportunity  for  reviling  and  hu- 
miliating the  Samaritans.    It  also  gratified  the  favorite 
taste  for  embellishing  and  corroborating,  and  giving, 
as  was  thought,  additional  probability  to,  the  Scripture 
narrative,  and  dwelling  upon  bygone  times  of  Jewish 
triumphs. — Smith. 

3.  The  list  of  Zerubbabel's  posterity  in  1  Chron.  iii, 
19-24  is  somewhat  confused.  Perhaps  its  statements 
may  be  harmonized  with  themselves  and  with  the  New- 
Test,  genealogies,  if  the  entire  passage  read  thus:  [ver. 
19]  "The  issue  of  Pedaiah  were  Zerubbabel  (by  his 
brother  Salathiel's  widow),  .Shimei  (to  whom  may  be 
added  Zerubbabel's  children,  MeshuUam,  Hananiah.  and 
a  daughter  Shelomith),  [ver.  20]  Hashubah,  Ohel, 
Berechiah,  and  Hasadiah  (called  also  Jiishab-hesed), 
making  in  all  five  sons  (besides  Zerubbabel,  who  was 


Zeru'i'ah  (Heb.  Tseniyah',  n^^^Ii  [1  Sam.  xiv,  1 
tX^')'^'\.  wounded  [Gesen.]  or  balsam  [Fiirst];  Sept. 
and  Josephus,  '2apovta\  Vulg.  Sarria),  a  woman  noted 
as  the  mother  of  the  three  leading  heroes  of  David's 
army — Abishai,  Joab,  and  Asahel — the  "sons  of  Zeru- 
iah"  (1  Sam.  xxvi,  6;  2  Sam.  ii,  18;  1  Kings  i,  7,  etc.). 
B.C.  ante  1046.  Sh^^nd  Abigail  are  specified  in  the  ge- 
nealogy of  David's  family  in  1  Chron.  ii,  13-17  as  "sis- 
ters oTthe  sons  of  Jesse"  (ver.  16;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant. 
vi,  10, 1),  The  expression  is  in  itself  enough  to  raise  a 
suspicion  that  she  was  not  a  daughter  of  Jesse,  a  sus- 
picion which  is  corroborated  by  thestatement  of  2  Sam. 
xvii,  2.5,  that  Abigail  was  the  daughter  of  Nahash. 
Abigail  being  apparently  the  younger  of  the  two  wom- 
en, it  is  a  probable  inference  that  they  were  both  the 
daughters  of  Nahash,  but  whether  this  Nahash  be — as 
Prof.  Stanley  has  ingeniously  conjectured — the  king  of 
the  Ammonites,  and  tlie  former  husband  of  Jesse's  wife, 
or  some  other  person  unknown,  must  forever  remain  a 
mere  conjecture.  See  David;  Nahash.  Her  relation 
to  .Jesse  (in  the  original  Ishai)  is  expressed  in  the  name 
of  her  son  Ab-ishai.  Of  Zeruiah's  liusband  there  is  no 
mention  in  the  Bible.  Josephus  {Ant.  vii,  1,  3)  explic- 
itly states  that  his  name  was  Soiiri  CEovpi),  but  no  cor- 
roboration of  the  statement  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Jewish  traditions,  nor  does  Josephus 
himself  refer  to  it  again.  The  mother  of  such  remark- 
able sons  must  herself  have  been  a  remarkable  woman, 
and  this  may  account  for  the  fact,  unusual  if  not  unique, 
that  the  family  is  always  called  after  her,  and  that  her 


ZETHAM 


1091 


ZIDDIM 


husband's  name  has  not  been  considered  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation in  the  sacred  records. — Smith. 

Ze'tham  (Heb.  Zetham',  DPT,  prob.  i.  q.  Zethan 
[q.  v.]  ;  Sept.  Z€3()/t  v.  r.  Zo^o/i,  Z/j^av,  etc. ;  Vulg. 
Zetham,  Zatham),  a  grandson  of  Laadan,  a  (Jershonite 
Levite  (I  Chron.  xxiii,  8),  associated  with  his  father, 
Jehiel  or  Jehieli,  and  his  brother  Joel,  in  charge  of  the 
Temple  treasurj-  (xxvi,  22).     B.C.  1043. 

Ze'than  {llch.  Zci/lhan',  ]r\'^},  olive  [Gesen.]  or 
shiiiinfl  [Fiirst]  ;  Sept.  Zai^dv  v.  r.  'H^iiv;  Vulg.  Ze- 
than), tifth  named  of  the  seven  sons  of  Bilhan,  a  Beu- 
jaraite  (1  Chron.  vii,  10).     B.C.  prob.  1014. 

Ze'thar  (Heb.  Zethar',  "Pf,  prob.  Persian,  either 
star  [Gesen.]  or  sacrljice  [Fiirst];  Sept.  'Aftara^aQ; 
Vulg.  Zethar),  sixth  named  of  the  seven  eunuchs  of 
Ahasuerus  who  attended  upon  the  king,  and  were  com- 
manded to  bring  Vashti  into  his  presence  (Esth.  i,  10). 
B.C.  483. 

Zi'a  (Heb.  id.  ?'^T,  motion  [(Jesen.  ]  or  terrified 
[Fiirst] ;  Sept.  Zia  v.  r.  Zoiie;  Vulg.  Zie),  sixth  named 
of  the  seven  Gadite  chiefs  resident  in  Bashan  (1  Chron. 
V,  13).     B.C.  prob.  1014. 

Zi'ba  (Heb.  Tsiba',  Nn^a  [  briefly  N^^,  2  Sam. 
■sx'x, -^1,  lilantation  [Fiirst],  or  statue  [Gesen.];  Sept. 
2(/3a  v.  r.  "Slijil^d ;  Josephus,  Si/Bctc ;  Vulg.  Siba),  a  per- 
son who  plays  a  prominent  part,  though  with  doubtful 
credit  to  himself,  in  one  of  the  episodes  of  David's  history 
(2  Sam.  ix,  2-12;  xvi,  1-4;  xix,  17,  29).  He  had  been 
a  slave  (133:)  of  the  house  of  Saul  before  the  overthrow 
of  his  kingdom,  and  (probably  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Philistine  incursion  which  proved  so  fatal  to  his  mas- 
ter's family)  had  been  set  free  (Jtsephus,  Ant.  vii,  5,  5). 
It  was  of  him  that  David  inquired  if  there  was  any  one 
left  of  the  house  of  Saul  to  whom  the  monarch  might 
show  favor.  B.C.  1044.  Mephibosheth  was  in  con- 
sequence found,  and  having  been  certified  of  David's 
friendship,  Ziba  was  appointed  to  till  the  land  for  the 
prince,  and  generally  to  constitute  his  household  and 
do  him  service  (2  Sam.  ix,  2-10).  The  opportunities 
thus  afforded  him  he  had  so  far  improved  that  when 
first  encountered  in  the  history  he  is  head  of  an  estab- 
lishment of  fifteen  sons  and  twenty  slaves.  David's 
reception  of  Mephibosheth  had  the  effect  of  throw- 
ing Ziba  with  his  whole  establishment  back  into  the 
state  of  bondage  from  which  he  had  so  long  been  free. 
It  reduced  him  from  being  an  independent  landholder 
to  the  position  of  a  mere  dependent.  When  David 
had  to  fly  from  .Jerusalem  in  consequence  of  the  rebell- 
ion of  Absalom,  Ziba  met  the  king  with  a  large  and  ac- 
ceptable present:  "  But  where  is  Mephibosheth?"  asked 
the  fugitive  monarch.  "  In  Jerusalem,"  was  the  answer ; 
'•  f<jr  he  said.  To-day  shall  the  house  of  Israel  restore  me 
the  kiiAlom  of  my  father."  Enraged  at  this,  which 
looked  ITke  ingratitude  as  well  as  treachery,  David  there- 
upon gave  to  Ziba  all  the  property  of  Mephibosheth 
(xvi,  1  sq.).  On  David's  return  to  his  metropolis  an 
explanation  took  place,  when  INIephibosheth  accused 
Ziba  of  having  slandered  him ;  and  David,  apparently 
not  being  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  defence,  gave  his 
final  award,  that  the  land  should  be  divided  between 
the  master  and  his  servant  (xix,  24  sq.). — Kitto;  Smith. 
B.C.  1023.     See  Mephibosheth. 

Zib'eon  (Heb.  Tsibon',  "jisSS,  di/ed  [Gesen.]  or 
robber  [Fiirst];  Sept.  2E/3«ywv;  Vulg.  Sebeon),  the 
father  of  Anah,  whose  daughter  Aholibamah  was  Esau's 
wife  ( Gen.  xxxvi,  2  ).  B.C.  ante  19G3.  Although 
called  a  Hivite,  he  is  probably  the  same  as  Zibeon  the 
son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (ver.  20,  24,  29;  1  Chron.  i,  38, 
40),  the  latter  signifying  "  cave-dweller"  and  the  former 
being  the  name  of  his  tribe,  for  we  know  nothing  of  the 
race  of  the  Troglodytes;  or  perhaps  "^^riil  (the  Hivite) 
is  a  mistranscription  for  '^'^Hil  (the  Horite).    See  E.sau. 

Another  difficulty  connected  with  this  Zibeon  is  that 


Anah  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  2  is  called  his  daughter,  and  in  ver.  24 
his  son ;  but  this  difficulty  appears  to  be  easily  explained 
by  supposing  that  P3  refers  to  Aholibamah,  and  not  to 
the  name  nexf  preceding  it.  The  Samaritan,  it  should 
be  observed,  has  "p.  An  allusion  is  made  to  some  un- 
recorded fact  in  the  history  of  the  Horites  in  the  pas- 
sage ''This  [was  that]  Anah  that  found  the  mules  in 
the  wilderness  as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  father" 
(ver.  24).  The  word  rendered  "mules"  (q. v.)  in  the 
A.  V.  is  the  Heb.  D'^'2"',  yemim,  perhaps  the  Emim,  or 
giants,  as  in  the  reading  of  the  Sam.  D^53^xn,  and  so 
also  Oijkelos  and  i'seudo -Jonathan ;  Geseuius  prefers 
"  hot-spi^ngs,"  following  the  Vulg.  rendering.  Zibeon 
was  also  one  of  the  dukes  or  i)hylarchs  of  the  Horites 
(ver.  29).  For  the  idenlilication  with  Beeri,  father  of  "" 
Judith  the  Hittite  (xxvi,  34),  see  Beeki,  and  also 
Anah. — Smith. 

Zib'ia  (Heb.  Tsibya',  X^S^J,  roe;  Sept.  St/Siav.r. 
'lejiid;  Vulg.  iSebia),  a  Benjamite,  second  named  of  the 
seven  sons  of  Shaharaim  (q.  v.)  by  one  of  his  two  wives, 
Hodesh  (1  Chron.  viii,  9),     B.C.  post  1612. 

Zib'iah  (Heb.  Tsihyuh',  fTJ2:?,  roe;  Sept.  Sa/3irt 
V.  r.  'A/3(rt ;  Vulg.  Sebia),  a  native  of  Beer-sheba,  mother 
of  king  Jehoash  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xii,  1;  2  Chron. 
xxiv,  1),  and  consequently  wife  (or  concubine)  of  his 
father,  Ahaziah.     B.C.  87(5. 

Zich'ri  (Heb.  Zikri',  ■^"IIIT,  my  memorial  or  memo- 
rable; Sept.  Zf^pt  ^'-  r.  Tjaxpi,  Zoxpi,  Zapi,  and  even 
sometimes  Zaxaplag,  'E^txP'!  Yu\g.  Zechri),  the  name 
of  numerous  Hebrews. 

1.  Last  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Izhar  the  son  of 
Kohath  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Exod.  vi,  21,  where  most 
editions  of  the  A.V.  incorrectly  have  "Zithri").  B.C. 
cir.  1658. 

2.  Second  named  of  the  nine  sons  of  Shimhi  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii,  19).     B.C.  cir.  1612. 

3.  Fifth  named  of  the  eleven  sons  of  Shashak  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii,  23).     B.C.  cir.  1612. 

4.  Last  named  of  the  six  sons  of  Jeroham  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii,  27).     B.C.  cir.  1612. 

5.  A  "son"  of  Asaph  and  father  of  Micah  (1  Chron. 
ix,  15) ;  elsewhere  called  Zabdi  (Neb.  xi,  17)  and  Zac- 
cur  (xii,  35). 

6.  A  descendant  of  Eliezer  the  son  of  Moses,  being 
son  of  Joram  and  father  of  the  treasurer  Shelomith  (1 
Chron.  xxvi,  25).     B.C.  ante  1043. 

7.  The  father  of  Eliezer,  which  latterwas  chief  of  the 
Reubenites  in  David's  reign  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  16).  B.C. 
ante  1043. 

8.  A  Judahite  whose  son  Amasiah  volunteered  at  the 
head  of  200,000  men  in  Jehoshaphat's  army  (2  Chron. 
xvii,  16).     B.C.  909. 

9.  Father  of  Elishaphat,  which  latter  was  one  of  the 
conspirators  witli  Jehoiada  to  restore  Joash  (2  Chron. 
xxiii,  1).     B.C.  ante  876. 

10.  An  Ephraimitish  chief  in  the  invading  army  of 
Pekah  the  son  of  Hemaliah  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  7).  B.C. 
cir.  734.  It  seems  that  he  took  advantage  of  the  vic- 
tory of  this  monarch  over  the  army  of  Judah  to  pene- 
trate into  Jerusalem,  where  he  slew  one  of  the  sons  of 
Ahaz,  the  governor  of  the  palace,  and  the  king's  chief 
minister  or  favorite.  See  AiiAz;  Pekah.  There  is 
some  probability  in  the  conjecture  that  he  was  the 
"  Tabael's  son"  whom  Pekah  and  Rezin  designed  to  set 
upon  the  throne  of  .ludah  (Isa.  vii,  6).     See  Tabael. 

11.  F'ather  of  Joel,  which  latter  was  superintendent 
of  the  Benjamites  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh. 
xi,  9).     B.C.  ante  .536. 

12.  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Abijah  in  the  days  of 
the  high-priest  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii, 
17).     JB.C.  cir.  480. 

Zid'dim  (Heb.  with  the  art.  hats-Tslddim' ,  □'^^JSn, 
the  declivities ;  Sept,  twv  Ivp'nov  [apparently  reading  1 


•  ZIDKIJAH 
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for  'T] ;  Vulg.  Assedim),  the  first  named  of  the  fortified 
towns  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Josh,  xix,  35),  Zer  being 
mentioned  next;  but  the  two  names  are  probably  to  be 
connected  as  one.  See  Zior.  The  Sept.  (as  above) 
Identifies  the  place  with  Ti/re  and  the  Syriac  with  Zi- 
don,  but  both  these  are  quite  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Naphtali.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  {Megilluh,  ch.  i)  is 
probably  nearer  the  mark  in  identifying  hats-Tsiddim 
witU  AV/>  Chittui,  wXnch  Schwarz  {Palest. -p.  182)  with 
much  probability  takes  to  be  the  present  Hattin,  at  the 
northern  foot  of  tlie  well-known  Kurn  Hattin,  or 
"  Horns  of  Hattin,"  a  few  miles  west  of  Tiberias.  This 
identification  falls  in  with  the  fact  that  the  next  names 
in  the  list  arc  all  known  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  lake.  '•  The  village  has  several  traces  of  antiquity 
in  its  tombs,  and  is,  compared  with  many  others,  a  clean 
and  thriving  place"  (Tristram,  Bible  Places,  p.  268). 

Zidki'jah  (Neh.  x,  1).     See  Zedekiah. 

Zi'don  (Heb.  Tsidon',  VlT':?  [or  briefer  piS,  Gen. 
X,  lb,  19 ;  xlix,  \i],fskery  [Gesen.]  m  fortress  [Fiirst]  ; 
Sept.  [usually].  New  Test.,  and  classical  writers  gener- 
ally, ^i?il)v ;  A.  V.  '•  Sidon"  in  ver.  15, 19.  and  New  Test.), 
the  name  of  a  man  and  of  a  place.  (In  the  discussion 
of  the  latter  we  make  use  of  the  articles  in  the  diction- 
aries of  Kitto  and  Smith,  with  important  additions  from 
other  sources.) 

1.  The  eldest  son  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x,  15;  1  Chron.  i, 
13).    B.C.  considerably  post  2514.    See  Ethnographv. 

2.  One  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Phoenicia  ((ien. 
X,  19;  xlix,  13;  Josh.  xi,8;  xix,  28;  Judg.  i,  31 ;  x,  6; 
xviii,  28;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  6;  1  Kings  xvii,  9;  Isa.  xxiii. 
2,  4,  12;  Jer.  xxv,  22;  xxvii,  3;  xlvii,  4;  Ezek.  xxvii, 
8;  xxviii,  21,  22;  Joel  ii,  4  [Heb.  iv,  4];  Zech.  ix,  2; 
Matt,  xi,  21,  22;  xv,  21 ;  Mark  iii,  8;  vii,  24,  31 ;  Luke 
iv,  26;  vi,  17;  x,  13,  14;  Acts  xii,  20,  xxvii,  3),  which 
still  retains  its  ancient  appellation  (Phoen.  '{'i'Z)  in  the 
Arabic  form  Saidu.  Justin  jMartyr  (who  lived  in  Pal- 
estine) derives  the  name  from  the  Phoenician  word  for 
yw/(,  "piscem  Phcenices  sidon  vocant"  (xviii,  3);  but 
Josephus,  from  the  son  of  Canaan  (Ant.  vi,  2). 

1.  Situation  and  Importance.~Z\Aov\  lies  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  lat.  33^34'  5" 


N.,  less  than  twenty  English  miles  to  the  north  of  Tyre. 
It  is  situated  in  the  narrow  plain  between  the  Lebanon 
and  the  sea,  to  which  it  once  gave  its  own  name  (Jose- 
phus, yl?;/.  V,  3,  1,  TO  fiiya  TrtCiov  YiCujro^  nuXcuig)  at 
a  point  where  the  mountains  recede  to  a  distance  of  two 
miles  (  Kenrick,  P/iunicia,  p.  19).  Adjoining  the  city 
there  are  luxuriant  gardens  and  orciiards,  in  which 
there  is  a  profusion  of  the  finest  fruit  trees  suileii  to  the 
climate.  "  The  plain  is  flat  and  low,"  says  Jlr.  Porter, 
author  of  the  Handbooh  for  Sijria  and  Palestine,  "  but 
near  the  coast  line  rises  a  little  hill,  a  spur  from  which 
shoots  out  a  few  hundred  j-ards  into  the  sea  in  a  soutli- 
western  direction.  On  the  northern  slope  of  the  prom- 
ontory thus  formed  stands  the  old  city  of  Zidon.  The 
hill  behind  on  the  south  is  covered  by  the  citadel"  (£");- 
cyclop.  Britannica,  8th  ed.  s.  v. ).  It  had  a  very  com- 
modious harbor,  which  is  now  nearly  choked  up  with 
sand  (Strabo,  xvi,  75(5;  Josephus,  ,4  ?(^  xiv,  10,  C).  It 
was  distant  one  day's  journey  from  the  fountains  of 
the  Jordan  {ibid,  v,  3,  1),  and  four  hundred  stadia  from 
Berytus  (Strabo,  xvi,  756,  757).  It  was  situated  in  the 
allotment  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  but  never  conquered 
(Judg.  i,  31) :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  sometimes  a  for- 
midable enemy  (x,  12).  Even  in  Joshua's  time  it  was 
called  Tsidon-rabba,  or  Great  Zidon  (Josh,  xi,  8 ;  xix, 
28),  or  Zidon  the  Metropolis,  scil.  of  Zidonia.  This  dis- 
trict appears  to  have  embraced  the  states  of  Zidon,  Tyre, 
and  Aradas,  and  its  inhabitants  are  always  distinguish- 
ed from  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  itself  (called  "dwell- 
ers [■'3'yrT']  of  Zidon")  as  D^3"ii;j,  "Zidonians,"  or 
dwellers  in  the  districts;  and  it  seems  in  those  early 
times  to  have  extended  northward  to  the  Giblites, 
southward  to  the  Carrael  (Zebidun's  border,  Gen.  xlix, 
13).  At  a  later  peryid  the  boinidaries  south  were  de- 
termined by  the  fluctuating  issue  of  the  struggle  for  the 
hegemony  between  Zidon  and  Tyre,  while  northward 
the  river  Tamyrus  divided  it  from  the  State  of  Berytus. 
To  the  east,  where  it  never  had  extended  very  far  (Dan, 
a  Zidonian  colony,  being  described  as  being  "far  from 
the  Zidonians,"  Judg.  xviii,  7)  in  early  days,  it  touched, 
at  a  later  period,  the  territory  of  Damascus.  The  as- 
sumption, however,  drawn  by  some  writers  from  the  in- 
exact M'ay  in  which  the  appellation  Zidonian  is  used  by 
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ancient  writers — viz.  that  this  name  stood  for  "  Phoj- 
iiiciaii,"  and  Zidonia  itself  for  the  whole  of  Phoenicia, 
of  which  it  formed  only  an  important  part — is  incorrect. 
Tyre,  of  later  origin  than  Zidon,  if  not  indeed  founded 
by  it,  in  the  same  way  styles  itself  on  coins  D3"i;i  CS, 
'"Metropolis  of  Zidonia,"  in  the  sense  of  its  momentary 
hegemonj'  over  Zidon  only,  possibly  also  with  a  second- 
ary reference  to  the  nationality  of  its  inhabitants,  most- 
ly immigrants  from  Zidon. 

The  frequent  allusions  to  the  skilfnlness  of  the  Zido- 
iiians  in  arts  and  manufactures,  the  extent  of  their  com- 
merce, their  nautical  information  and  prowess,  in  ancient 
writers,  are  well  known  (see  Homer,  //.  vi,  290 ;  xxiii, 
743 ;  OJ;is.  iv,  0 17 ;  xiii,  285 ;  xv,  117, 425).  Of  the  trade 
of  the  "Zidonian  merchants"  (Isa.  xxiii,2;  Ezek.  xxvii, 
8),  both  bjf  land  and  sea,  we  hear  in  Diod.  Sic.  (xvi,  41, 
45);  of  their  glass,  linen,  and  other  manufactories,  in 
riiny  (v,  20),  Virgil,  Strabo  (xvi,  10),  and  other  clas- 
sical writers.  The  best  vessels  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes 
were  Zidonian  (Herod,  vii,  99,  128).  lii  Hasselquist's 
time  (1750)  its  exports  to  France  were  considerable 
{Travels,  p.  16G);  but  at  present  its  traffic  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  neighboring  towns  (jMannert,  Geogi-a- 
phie,  i,  291 ;  Kitto,  Pictorial  Bible,  notes  on  Deut.  xxxiii 
and  Josh.  xix). 

2.  Hisiory. — The  antiquity  of  Zidon  is  evident  from 
the  ethnological  assertion  that  Zidon  was  the  first-born 
of  Canaan,  though  Bery  tus  and  Byblus,  as  towns  found- 
ed bj'  Cronos,  claimed  a  high  mythological  antiquity. 
Tvre  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch  at  all ;  but  Zi- 
don is  referred  to  in  terras  that  give  it  the  pre-eminence 
among  Phrenician  cities.  From  a  Biblical  point  of 
view,  this  city  is  inferior  in  interest  to  its  neighbor  Tyre, 
with  which  its  name  is  so  often  associated.  Indeed,  in 
all  the  passages  above  referred  to  in  which  the  two  cit- 
ies are  mentioned  together,  Tyre  is  named  first — a  cir- 
cumstance which  might  at  once  be  deemed  accidental, 
or  the  mere  result  of  Tyre's  being  the  nearest  of  the  two 
cities  to  Palestine,  were  it  not  that  some  doubt  on  this 
point  is  raised  bj'  the  order  being  reversed  in  two  works 
which  were  written  at  a  period  after  Zidon  had  enjoyed 
a  long  temporary  superiority  (Ezra  iii,  7  ;  1  Chron.  xxii, 
4).  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that,  of  the  two, 
Tyre  is  of  the  greater  importance  in  reference  to  the 
writings  of  the  most  celebrated  Hebrew  prophets ;  and 
the  splendid  prophecies  directed  against  Tyre,  as  a  sin- 
gle colossal  power  (Ezek.  xxvi;  xxvii;  xxviii,  1-19; 
Isa.  xxiii),  have  no  parallel  in  the  shorter  and  vaguer 
utterances  against  Zidon  (Ezek.  xxviii,  21-23).  The 
predominant  Biblical  interest  of  Tyre  arises  from  the 
prophecies  relating  to  its  destiny. 

If  we  could  believe  Justin  (xviii,  3),  there  would  be 
no  doubt  that  Zidon  was  of  greater  antiquity  than  Tyre, 
as  he  says  that  tlie  inhabitants  of  Zidon,  when  their  city 
had  been  reduced  by  the  king  of  Ashkelon,  founded  Tyre 
the  year  before  the  capture  of  Troy.  Justin,  however, 
is  such  a  weak  authority  for  any  disputed  historical 
fact,  and  his  account  of  the  early  history  of  the  Jews, 
wherein  we  have  some  means  of  testing  his  accuracy, 
seems  to  be  so  much  in  the  nature  of  a  romance  (xxxvi, 
2),  that,  without  laying  stress  on  the  unreasonableness 
of  any  one's  assuming  to  know  the  precise  time  when 
Troy  was  taken,  he  cannot  be  accepted  as  an  authority 
for  the  earlj'  history  of  the  Phoenicians.  In  contradic- 
tion of  this  statement,  it  has  been  further  insisted  on 
that  the  relation  between  a  colony  and  the  mother  city 
among  the  Phoenicians  was  sacred,  and  that  as  the  Tyr- 
ians  never  acknowledged  this  relation  towards  Zidon, 
the  supposed  connection  between  Tyre  and  Zidon  is 
morally  impossible.  This  is  a  very  strong  point;  but, 
perhaps,  not  absolutely  conclusive,  as  no  one  can  prove 
that  this  was  the  custom  of  the  Phoenicians  at  the  very 
distant  period  when,  alone,  the  Zidonians  would  have 
built  Tyre,  if  they  founded  it  at  all;  or  that  it  would 
have  applied  not  only  to  the  conscious  and  deliberate 
founding  of  a  colony,  but  likewise  to  such  an  almost  ac- 


cidental founding  of  a  city  as  is  implied  in  the  account 
of  Justin.  Certainly  there  is  otherwise  nothing  im- 
probable in  Zidonians  having  founded  Tyre,  as  the  Tyr- 
ians  are  called  Zidonians;  but  the  Zidonians  are  never 
called  Tyrians.  At  any  rate,  tliis  circumstance  tends  to 
show  that  in  early  times  Zidon  was  thef  most  influential 
of  the  two  cities.  This  is  shadowed  forth  in  the  book 
of  Genesis  by  the  statement  that  Zidon  was  the  first- 
born of  Canaan  (x,  15),  and  is  implied  in  the  name  of 
"Great  Zidon,"  or  "the  metropolis  Zidon,"  which  is 
twice  given  to  it  in  Joshua  (xi,  8;  xix,  28).  It  is  con- 
firmed, likewise,  by  Zidonians  being  used  as  the  generic 
name  of  the  Phoenicians,  or  Canaanites  (xiii,  6;  Judg. 
xviii,  7) ;  and  by  the  reason  assigned  for  there  being  no 
deliverer  to  Laish  when  its  peaceable  inhabitants  were 
massacred,  that  "it  was  far  from  Zidon-"  whereas,  if 
Tyre  had  been  then  of  equal  importance,  it  woidd  have 
been  more  natural  to  mention  Tyre,  which  professed 
substantially  the  same  religion,  and  was  almost  twenty 
miles  nearer  (ver.  28).  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
ference  to  be  drawn  from  these  circumstances  that  in 
the  Homeric  poems  Tyre  is  not  named,  while  there  is 
mention  both  of  Zidon  and  the  Zidonians  {Odys.  xv,  425 ; 
II.  xxiii,  743) ;  and  the  land  of  the  Zidonians  is  called 
"  Sidonia"  {Odys.  xiii,  285).  One  point,  however,  in  the 
Homeric  poems  deserves  to  be  specially  noted  concern- 
ing the  Zidonians,  that  they  are  never  here  mentioned 
as  traders,  or  praised  for  their  nautical  skill,  for  which 
they  were  afterwards  so  celebrated  (Herod,  vii,  44,  96). 
The  traders  are  invariably  known  by  the  general  name 
of  Phoenicians,  wliich  would,  indeed,  include  the  Zido- 
nians; but  still  the  special  praise  of  Zidonians  was  as 
skilled  workmen.  \Vhen  Achilles  distributed  prizes  at 
the  games  in  honor  of  Patroclus,he  gave  as  the  prize  of 
the  swiftest  runner  a  large  silver  bowl  for  mixing  wine 
with  water,  which  had  been  cunningly  made  by  the 
skilful  Zidonians,  but  which  Phoenicians  had  brought 
over  the  sea  (Homer,  II.  xxiii,  743,  744).  When  Mene- 
laus  wished  to  give  to  Telemachus  what  was  most  beau- 
tiful and  most  valuable,  he  presented  him  witli  a  similar 
mi.ting-bowl  of  silver,  with  golden  rim — a  divine  work, 
the  work  of  Hephajstus— which  had  been  a  gift  to  Me- 
nelaus  himself  from  Ph£fidimus,  king  of  the  Zidonians 
{Odys.  iv,  614-G18;  xv,  425).  Again,  all  the  beau- 
tifully embroidered  robes  of  Andromache,  from  which 
she  selected  one  as  an  offering  to  Athene,  were  the  pro- 
ductions of  Zidonian  women,  which  Paris,  when  coming 
to  Troy  with  Helen,  had  brought  from  Sidonia  (//.  vi, 
289-295).  But  in  no  case  is  anything  mentioned  as 
having  been  brought  from  Zidon  in  Zidonian  vessels  or 
by  Zidonian  sailors.  Perhaps  at  this  time  the  Phoeni- 
cian vessels  were  principally  fitted  out  at  seaports  of 
Phoenicia  to  the  north  of  Zidon. 

But  very  soon  after  that  period  the  splendor  and 
power  of  Zidon  began  to  pale  before  Tyre,  which  exist- 
ed already  at  the  time  of  Joshua,  but  as  a  dependency 
of  Zidon.  After  the  memorable  defeat  which  the  Zi- 
donians suffered  in  the  war  with  the  king  of  Ashkelon 
(13th  century  B.C.),  reported  by  Justin,  when  the  Zi- 
donians are  said  to  have  "  retired  to  their  ships  and  to 
have  founded  [V  refounded]  Tyre,"  Zidon  almost  disap- 
pears from  liistory  for  a  time,  so  utterly  enfeebled  and 
insignificant  had  it  become  through  the  sudden  and 
brilliant  rise  of  its  own  daughter  and  rival,  to  whom  all 
the  noblest  and  most  skilful  of  her  children  had  fled. 
Its  fate  was  almost  the  same  as  was  that  of  Tyre  her- 
self when  Dido-Elissa  had  founded  Carthage,  and  drew 
all  the  most  important  elements  from  the  old  city  to  the 
"  new  town,"  which,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  had  origi- 
nally been  a  Zidonian  settlement  under  the  name  of 
Kakkabe. 

From  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  invasion  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar Zidon  is  not  often  directlj'  mentioned  in  the 
Rible,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  subordinate  to  Tyre. 
When  the  people  called  "Zidonians"  is  mentioned,  it 
sometimes  seems  that  the  Phoenicians  of  the  plain  of 
Zidon  are  meant;  as,  for  example,  when  Solomon  said 
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to  Hiram  that  there  was  none  amonR  tlic  Jews  that 
could  skill  to  hew  timber  like  the  Zidonians  (1  Kings 
V,  G) ;  and,  possibly,  when  Ethbaal,  the  father  of  Jeze- 
bel, is  called  their  kiny  (xvi,  31),  who,  according  to  Me- 
nander,  in  Josephus  {Ant.  viii,  13,  2),  was  king  of  the 
Tyrians.  This  may  likewise  be  the  meaning  when 
Ashtoreth  is  called  the  goddess,  or  abomination,  of  the 
Zidonians  (1  Kings  xi,  5,  33;  2  Kings  xxiii,  13);  or 
when  women  of  the  Zidonians  are  mentioned  in  refer- 
ence to  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi,  1).  And  this  seems  to  be 
equally  true  of  the  phrases  "daughter  of  Zidon,"  and 
"  merchants  of  Zidon,"  and  even  once  of  "  Zidon"  itself 
(Isa.  xxiii,  2,  4,  12)  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  against 
Tyre.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Zidon  itself, 
the  city  properly  so  called,  was  threatened  by  Joel  (iii, 
4)  and  Jeremiah  (xxvii,  3).  Still,  all  that  is  known  re- 
specting it  during  this  epoch  is  very  scanty,  amounting 
to  scarcely  more  than  that  one  of  its  sources  of  gain  was 
trade  in  slaves,  in  which  the  inhabitants  did  not  shrink 
from  selling  inhabitants  of  Palestine;  that  the  city  was 
governed  by  kings  (ibid. ;  xxv,  22) ;  that,  previous  to 
the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  had  furnished  mari- 
ners to  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii,  8);  that,  at  one  period,  it 
was  subject,  in  some  sense  or  other,  to  Tyre ;  and  that, 
when  Shalmaneser.  king  of  Assyria,  invaded  Phoenicia, 
Zidon  seized  the  opportunity  to  revolt.  It  seems  strange 
to  hear  of  the  subjection  of  one  great  city  to  another 
great  city  only  twenty  miles  off,  inhabited  by  men  of 
the  same  race,  language,  and  religion ;  but  the  fact  is 
rendered  conceivable  by  the  relation  of  Athens  to  its 
allies  after  the  Persian  war,  and  by  the  history  of  the 
Italian  republics  in  the  INIiddle  Ages.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  its  rivalry  with  Tyre  may  have  been  influen- 
tial in  inducing  Zidon,  more  than  a  century  later,  to  sub- 
mit to  Nebuchadnezzar,  apparently  without  offering  any 
serious  resistance. 

During  the  Persian  domination,  Zidon  seems  to  have 
attained  its  highest  point  of  prosperity;  and  it  is  re- 
corded that,  towards  the  close  of  that  period,  it  far  ex- 
celled all  other  Phcenician  cities  in  wealth  and  impor- 
tance (Diod.  Sic.  xvi,  44;  Mela,  i,  12).  It  is  very  pfob- 
able  that  the  long  siege  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  tended  not  only  to  weaken  and  impoverish  Tyre, 
but  likewise  to  enrich  Zidon  at  the  expense  of  Tyre ;  as 
it  was  an  obvious  expedient  for  any  Tyrian  merchants, 
artisans,  and  sailors,  who  deemed  resistance  useless  or 
unwise,  to  transfer  their  residence  to  Zidon.  However 
this  may  be,  iirthe  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece, 
the  Zidonians  were  highly  favored,  and  were  a  pre-em- 
inently important  element  of  his  naval  power.  When, 
from  a  hill  near  Abydos,  Xerxes  witnessed  a  boat-race 
in  his  fleet,  the  prize  was  gained  by  the  Zidonians  (He- 
rod.vii, 44)  ;  when  he  reviewed  his  fleet,  he  sat  beneath  a 
golden  canopy  in  a  Zidonian  galley  (ibid,  vii,  100) ;  wOien 
he  wished  to  examine  the  mouths  of  the  river  Peneus,  he 
intrusted  himself  to  a  Zidonian  galley,  as  was  his  wont  on 
similar  occasions  (ibid,  vii,  128);  and  when  the  Tyrants 
and  general  oflicers  of  his  great  expedition  sat  in  order 
of  honor,  the  king  of  tTie  Zidonians  sat  first  (ibid,  viii,  G7). 
Again,  Herodotus  states  that  the  Phoenicians  supplied 
the  best  vessels  of  the  whole  fleet;  and  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, the  Zidonians  (vii,  96).  Lastly,  as  Homer  gives 
a  vivid  idea  of  the  beauty  of  Achilles  by  saying  that 
Nireus  (thrice-named)  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
(Jreeks  who  went  to  Troy,  after  the  son  of  Peleus,  so 
Herod(Hus  completes  the  triumph  of  the  Zidonians 
when  he  praises  the  vessels  of  Artemisia  (probably  for 
the  daring  of  their  crews)  by  saying  that  they  were  the 
most  renowned  of  the  whole  fleet,  "  after  the  Zidonians" 
(vii,  9). 

The  prosperity  of  Zidon  was  suddenly  cut  short  by 
an  unsuccessful  revolt  against  Persia,  which  led  to  one 
of  the  most  disastrous  catastroplies  recorded  in  history. 
Unlike  the  siege  and  capture  of  Tyre  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  which  is  narrated  by  several  writers,  and  which 
is  of  commanding  interest  through  its  relation  to  such 
a  renowned  conqueror,  the  fate  of  Zidon  is  only  known 


through  the  history  of  Diodorus  (xvi,  42-45),  and  is 
mainly  coimected  with  Artaxerxes  Ochus  (B.C.  859- 
338),  a  monarch  who  is  justly  regarded  with  mingled 
aversion  and  contempt.  Hence  the  calamitous  over- 
throw of  Zidon  has  not,  perhaps,  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention as  it  deserves.  The  principal  circumstances 
were  these.  While  the  Persians  were  making  prepara- 
tions in  Phoenicia  to  put  down  the  revolt  in  Egypt, 
some  Persian  satraps  and  generals  behaved  oppressively 
and  insolently  to  Zidonians  in  the  Zidonian  division  of 
the  city  of  Tripolis.  On  this  the  Zidonian  people  pro- 
jected a  revolt;  and,  having  first  concerted  arrange- 
ments with  other  Phoenician  cities  and  made  a  treaty 
with  Nectanebus,  they  put  their  designs  into  execution. 
They  commenced  by  committing  outrages  in  a  residence 
and  park  (Trapri^sKToc)  of  the  Persian  king;  they  burn- 
ed a  large  store  of  fodder  which  had  been  collected  for 
the  Persian  cavalry;  and  they  seized  and  put  to  death 
the  Persians  who  had  been  guilty  of  insults  towards 
the  Zidonians.  Afterwards,  under  their  king  Tennes, 
with  the  assistance  from  Egypt  of  four  thousand  Greek 
mercenaries  under  Mentor,  they  expelled  the  Persian 
satraps  from  Phoenicia;  they  strengthened  the  defences 
of  their  city  ;  they  equipped  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  tri- 
remes; and  prepared  for  a  desperate  resistance.  But 
their  king  Tennes  proved  a  traitor  to  their  cause;  and, 
in  performance  of  a  compact  Avith  Ochus,  he  betrayed 
into  the  king's  power  one  hundred  of  the  most  distin- 
guished citizens  of  Zidon,  who  were  all  shot  to  death 
with  javelins.  Five  hundred  other  citizens,  who  went 
out  to  the  king  with  ensigns  of  supplication,  shared  the 
same  fate ;  and,  by  concert  between  Tennes  and  Mentor, 
the  Persian  troops  were  admitted  within  the  gates  and 
occupied  the  cit}'  walls.  The  Zidonians,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Ochus,  had  burned  their  vessels  to  prevent  any 
one  leaving  the  town ;  and  when  they  saw  themselves 
surrounded  by  the  Persian  troops,  they  adopted  the  des- 
perate resolution  of  shutting  themselves  up  with  their 
families,  and  setting  fire  each  man  to  his  own  house 
(B.C.  351).  Forty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have 
perished  in  the  flames.  Tennes  himself  did  not  save 
liis  own  life,  as  Ochus,  notwithstanding  his  promise  to 
the  contrary,  put  him  to  death.  The  privilege  of  search- 
ing the  ruins  was  sold  for  money. 

After  this  dismal  tragedy  Zidon  gradually  recovered 
from  the  blow  ;  fresh  immigrants  from  other  cities  must 
have  settled  in  it;  and  probably  many  Zidonian  sailors 
survived  who  had  been  plying  their  trade  elsewhere  in 
merchant  vessels  at  the  time  of  the  cajiture  of  the  city. 
The  battle  of  Issus  was  fought  about  eighteen  years  af- 
terwards (B.C.  333) ;  and  then  the  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
stored city  opened  their  gates  to  Alexander  of  their  own 
accord,  from  hatred,  as  is  expressly  stated,  of  Darius  and 
the  Persians  (Arrian,  Anali.  Al.  ii,  15).  The  impolicy 
as  well  as  the  cruelty  of  Ochus  in  his  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  revolt  of  Zidon  now  became  apparent ;  for  the 
Zidonian  fleet,  in  joining  Alexander,  was  an  essential 
element  of  his  success  against  Tyre.  After  aiding  to 
bring  upon  Tyre  as  gi'eat  a  calamity  as  had  afflicted  their 
own  city,  they  were  so  far  merciful  that  they  saved  the 
lives  of  many  Tj-rians  by  concealing  them  in  their  ships 
and  then  transporting  them  to  Zidon  (Quint.  Curtius,iv, 
4, 15).  From  this  time  Zidon,  being  dependent  on  the 
fortunes  of  war  in  the  contests  between  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  ceases  to  play  any  important  political 
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part  in  history.  It  became,  however,  again  a  flourish- 
ing town;  and  Polybius  (v,  70)  incidentally  mentions 
that  Antiochus,  in  his  war  with  Ptolemy  riiilopator.  en- 
camped over  against  Zidon  (I5.C.  '21S),  hut  did  not  vent- 
ure to  attack  it  from  tlie  abundance  of  its  resources  and 
the  great  numl)er  of  its  inhabitants,  either  natives  or 
refugees.  JSubsetiuently,  according  to  Josephns  (Aiit, 
xiv,  10,  "i),  Julius  C'iusar  wrote  a  letter  resjiectiug  Ilyr- 
canus,  whicli  he  addressed  to  the  '^  j]f(i;/isl rates.  Couiiri/, 
iind  Demos  of  Sidon."  This  shows  that  ii|)  to  that  time 
the  Zidonians  enjoyed  the  forms  of  liberty,  though  Dion 
Cassias  says  (Ixiv,  7)  that  Augustus,  on  his  arrival  in 
the  East,  deprived  them  of  it  for  seilitions  conduct.  Not 
long  after  Strabo,  in  his  account  of  I'haMiicia,  says  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  "  Both  were  illustrious  and  si)lcndid 
formerly,  and  now ;  but  which  should  be  called  the  cap- 
ital of  Phienicia  is  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the  in- 
habitants" (xvi,  75G').  lie  adds  that  it  is  situated  on 
the  mainland,  on  a  line,  naturally  formed  harbor.  He 
speaks  of  the  inhabitants  as  cultivating  the  sciences  of 
arithmetic  and  astronomy;  and  says  that  the  best  op- 
portunities were  alforded  in  Zidon  for  ac(piiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  and  of  all  otlier  branches  of  philosophy. 
He  adds  that  in  his  time  there  were  distinguished  phi- 
losophers—  natives  of 
Zidon — as  Hoe  thus, 
with  whom  he  studied 
the  philosophy  of  Ar- 
istotle, and  his  broth- 
er Diodotus.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  both 
these  names  were 
Greek ;  and  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  in  Stra- 
bo's  time  Greek  was  the 
language  of  the  educat- 
ed classes  at  least,  both 
in  Tyre  and  Zidon. 
This  is  nearly  all  that 
is  known  of  the  state 
of  Zidon  when  it  was 
visited  by  Christ.  It  is 
about  fifty  miles  distant 
from  Nazaretli,  and  is 
the  most  northern  city 
which  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  his 
journeys.  Pliny  notes 
the  manufacture  of 
glass  at  Zidon  (_Nat. 
Hist.  V,  17,  19) ;  and 
during  the  Roman  pe- 
riod we  may  conceive 
Tyre  antl  Zidon  as  two 
thriving  cities,  each 
having  an  extensive 
trade,  and  each  having 
its  staple  manufacture 
—  the  latter  of  glass, 
and  Tyre  of  purple 
dyes  from  shell-lish. 

Zidon  is  mentioned 
several  times  in  the 
New  Test.  Jesus  went 
once  to  the  coasts  of 
Tyre  and  Zidon  (JIatt. 
XV, 21);  Sarepta,a  city 
of  Sidon,  is  referred  to 
(Luke  iv,  "itj  l ;  and  Paul 
touched  at  Zidon  on  his 
voyage  from  Caesarea 
to  Home  (Acts  xxvii, 
3).  Whatever  be  the 
doom  of  Tyre  and  Zi- 
don, it  shall  be  '•  more 
toleral)le  in  the  day  of 
judgment"   than    tlvat 


of  CJioraziu  and  Bethsaida,  which  saw  the  Saviour's 
mighty  works,  but  were  unconvinced  by  them;  for  had 
these  towns  been  so  privileged,  '"they  would  have  re- 
pented long  ago  in  sackcloth  and  ashes." 

Zidon  was  sometimes  dignilied  with  the(ircek  title  of 
NaiKirchis  (commander  of  ships),  and  was  also  called  by 
the  luimans  Colimia  Anr/usta  and  Mdrojxi/is.  Chris- 
tianity appears  to  have  been  introduced  here  at  an  early 
period  (Acts  xxvii,  3),  and  a  bishoj)  of  Zidon  attended 
the  Council  of  Nica-a  in  325.  After  the  ciuKpiest  of 
Syria  by  the  Moslems  (in  G3(!),  Zidon  surrendered  to  her 
new  masters  without  resistance,  and  it  was  then  in  an 
enfeebled  condition.  It  shared  generally  the  fortunes 
of  Tyre,  with  the  exce|ition  that  it  was  several  times 
taken  and  retaken  during  the  wars  of  the  Crusades, 
and  suffered,  accordingly,  more  than  Tyre  previous  to 
the  fatal  year  B.C.  12'.U.  Since  that  time  it  never 
seems  to  have  fallen  (piite  so  low  as  Tyre.  Through 
Fakhr  ed-Dui,  emir  of  the  Druses  between  1691  and 
lt)34,  and  the  settlement  at  Saida  of  French  commer- 
cial houses,  it  had  a  revival  of  trade  in  the  17th  and 
part  of  the  IStli  century,  and  became  the  principal 
city  on  the  Syrian  coast  for  commerce  between  the 
East  and  the  West  (see  Memoires  du  Chevalier  d'Ar- 
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vieux  [Paris,  1735],  i,  294-379).  This  was  put  an 
end  to  at  the  close  of  last  century  by  violence  and  op- 
pression (Kitter,  Krdkumle,  17.  Theil,  1.  Ahth.  o.  Uuch, 
p.  405,  lOG),  closing  a  period  of  prosperity  in  which  the 
population  of  the  city  was  at  one  time  estimated  at 
'20.000  inhabitants.  Under  the  Egyi)tian  rule  the  place 
agaiii  somewhat  revived,  but  in  1810  its  fortress  was 
destroyed  by  the  European  allies. 

3.  Present  Condition.— IhQ  town  still  shows  signs  of 
former  wealth,  and  the  houses  are  better  constructed  and 
more  solid  than  those  at  Tyre,  being  many  of  them  built 
of  stone.  Its  chief  exports  are  silk,  cotton,  and  nutgalls 
(Robinson,  Bibl.  lies,  iii,  418, 419).  The  trade  between 
Syria  and  P^urope,  however,  now  mainly  passes  through 
BeirCit.  as  its  most  important  commercial  centre;  and 
the  natural  advantages  of  Beiriit,  in  this  respect,  for  the 
purposes  of  modern  navigation,  are  so  decided  that  it  is 
certain  to  maintain  its  present  superiority  over.Zidon 
and  Tyre. 

The  modern  Saida  has  thus  lost  all  and  everything,  and 
has  once  more  become  a  poor  miserable  place,  without 
trade  or  manufactures  worthy  of  the  name.  To  add  to 
its  desolation,  an  earthquake,  which  took  place  in  1837, 
destroyed  about  one  hundred  of  its  insigniticant  houses. 
Yet  such  is  its  favorable  natural  position,  and  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  surrounding  country,  that  in  1840  the  dis- 
trict of  Saida  contained  about  70,000  inhabitants  (above 
36,000  Christians  andJews),  whose  annual  tax  amount- 
ed to  about  $570,000.  It  only  requires  some  favorable 
turn  in  the  tide  of  its  affairs  to  make  it  once  more  lift 
up  its  head  again  as  of  yore.  1  he  population  of  Saida 
is  estimated  at  10,000,  of  whom  about  7000  are  Mos- 
lems, 500  Jews,  and  the  rest  Catholics,  JIaronites,  and 
Protestants.  The  city  that  once  divided  with  Tyre  the 
empire  of  the  seas  is  now  almost  without  a  vessel,  and 
its  commerce  is  so  insigniticant  that  it  would  not  repay 
even  a  periodical  call  of  one  of  the  passing  steamers. 
Silk  and  fruit  are  its  staple  products;  the  latter  is  not 
surpassed  in  variety  or  quality  by  any  other  place  in 
Syria.  The  harbor  was  formed  by  a  low  ridge  of  rocks 
running  out  from  the  northern  point  of  the  peninsula, 
parallel  to  the  shore  line.  On  one  of  these  stands  an 
old  castle,  which  is  connected  with  the  town  by  a  bridge 
of  nine  arches,  forming  the  picturesque  group  so  well 
known  from  engravings.  The  harbor  was  counted  large 
in  the  days  of  ancient  commerce,  being  sufficient  to  con- 
tain fifty  galleys ;  but  the  Druse  chief  Fakhr  ed-Din,  fear- 
ing the  Turks,  caused  it  to  be  tilled  up  with  stones  and 
earth,  so  that  now  only  small  boats  can  enter.  Larger 
vessels,  when  they  come  here  at  all,  anchor  off  to  the 
northward,  sheltered  only  from  the  south  and  east  winds. 
A..  Antiquities. — Around  the  island,  on  which  stand 
the  ruins  of  the  mediaival  castle,  particularly  on  the 
south-west  side,  are  remains  of  quays  built  of  large 
hewn  stones,  and  similar  remains  flank  the  whole  of 
the  ridge  which  forms  the  northern  harbor.  The  broad 
(  tongue  of  land  which  bounds  the  harl)or  on  the  west 
also  bears  remains  of  ancient  walls,  and  on  the  east  side 
there  are  two  artificial  square  basins.  Antiquities,  chief- 
ly of  the  Christian  period,  consisting  of  sarcophagi,  cip- 
pi,  statuettes,  trinkets,  and  tear -vessels,  are  frequent- 
ly dug  up  in  the  gardens  around  the  town.  The  ne- 
cropolis, situated  in  the  limestone  rocks  adjacent,  con- 
tains tombs  of  various  plans  and  styles,  which  are  mi- 
nutely described  by  Kenan  (Mission  en  Pkenicie,\).  117). 
Saida,  however,  possesses  another  most  vital  interest, 
apart  from  its  faded  historical  memories.  It  is  the  only 
spot  in  Phoenicia  where  Phoenician  monuments  with 
Phoenician  inscriptions  have  been  found  as  yet.  While 
the  great  bulk  of  paheographical  relics  of  this  most  im- 
portant people  had  been  found  in  its  colonies,  Saida 
alone  has  furnished  no  less  than  three  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  lengthv  inscriptions  extant.  On  Jan.  19, 
1855,  one  of  the  many  sepulchral  caves  near  the  city 
was  opened  by  chance,  and  there  was  discovered  in  it  a 
sarcophagus,  the  lid  of  which  represented  the  form  of  a 
mummy  with  the  uncovered  face  of  a  man.     Twenty- 


two  lines  of  Phoenician  writing  were  found  engraved 
upon  the  chest  of  the  royal  personage  —  king  Ash- 
manezer  II  —  whom  it  represents.  A  smaller,  abbre- 
viated inscription  runs  round  the  neck.  The  age  of 
this  monument  has  variously  been  conjectured  as  of 
the  11th  century  B.C.  (Ewald ),  which  is  unques- 
tionably' wrong;  further,  as  of  the  7th,  6th,  or  4th 
respectively  by  Hiizig,  the  due  de  Lnynes,  Levy,  and 
others.  The  inscriptions  contain  principally  a  solemn 
injunction,  or  rather  an  adjuration,  noi  to  disturb  the 
royal  remains.  Besides  this,  tliere  is  an  ciuiineration 
of  the  temples  erected  by  the  defunct  in  honor  of  the 
gods.  This  sarcophagus  is  now  in  the  Nineveh  division 
of  the  sculptures  in  the  Louvre.  At  first  sight  the  ma- 
terial of  which  it  is  comjiosed  may  be  easily  mistaken, 
and  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  black  marble.  On  the 
authority,  however,  of  M.  Suchard  of  Paris,  who  has  ex- 
amined it  very  closely,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  sarcoph- 
agus is  of  black  syenite,  which,  as  far  as  is  known,  is 
more  abundant  in  Egypt  than  elsewhere.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  features  of  the  countenance  on  the  lid 
arc  decidedly  of  the  Egyptian  type,  and  the  head-dress 
is  Egyptian,  with  the  head  of  a  bird  scidptured  on  what 
might  seem  the  i)lace  of  the  right  and  left  shoulder. 
There  can  therefore  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
sarcophagus  was  either  made  in  Egypt  and  sent  thence 
to  Zidon,  or  that  it  was  made  in  Pha-nicia  in  imitation 
of  similar  works  of  art  in  Egypt.  The  inscriptions 
themselves  are  the  longest  Phoenician  inscriptions  which 
'have  come  down  to  our  times.  A  translation  of  them  was 
published  by  Prof.  Dietrich  at  Marburg  in  1855,  and  by 
Ewald  at  Gottingen  in  1856.  The  king's  title  is  "  king 
of  the  Zidonians;"  and,as  is  the  case  with  Ethbaal,  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Kings  (1  Kings  xvi,  31),  there 
must  remain  a  certain  doubt  whether  this  was  a  title 
ordinarily  assumed  by  kings  of  Zidon,  or  whether  it  had 
a  wider  signification.  We  learn  from  the  inscription 
that  the  king's  mother  was  a  priestess  of  Ashtoreth. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  most  remarkable 
(larger)  inscription  divided  into  words  (there  is  no  di- 
vision even  of  the  letters  in  the  original)  according  to 
the  sense — in  some  instances  merely  conjectured — and 
transcribed  into  Hebrew  characters,  to  which  is  subjoin- 
ed a  translation,  principally  following  Munk  and  Levy, 
but  occasionally  differing  from  either : 

"'zb'ab  I  III— 1  rs^xi  -IDS  r3u;s  bn  n-ii3   i. 

-iT:-3T2'rx  -bn  i^n  nDi:j  -h-Q  r:::n  -jbn  p   2. 

riTSD  1^X5  C2n2  -5-q 
ria  bx  'a  nr"i  m  tn  ct^i  -!d^  i^  Tr  hi  3. 


cnx 


Xt'"' 


bn 


r=b: 


^:pm  1  rbra  -;:n  ::r'i-i 
:  hzi  rn^-Qtp  rsa  rx  o^.^n   4. 
1  t  n:c^  rr^x  nrsi  bx 
d:-2  p  mri  ■'x  =  n:^  •■,:  u.-p^-'  bx  5. 
r"i  bxi  inrn-^  nbn  r^x 
crix  ex  nx  ircj  nrir-a  rh-j  t  iz-czi  'p  g. 

1  r=b?2n  bD  D  0313  r^irn  bx  -3-12T1 
XTT'i  u;x  ex  t  nz'i-^  nbs  nrsi  t'x  mx  b:  7. 

rn  "orri  u;x  ex  ^iz^ri  nbn  nix 
lip-^  bxi  CX2-I  nx  nzr^a  cb  )z-'  bx  t  nru;   8, 

v-iv.  -p  nb  -,=1  bxi  -ispa 
"inx  -bn  cnx  B;::"ipn  oysun  cj-^sdii  CDnnn   9. 

pb  CDD  by;i2  ^;x 
nbr  nns"i  rx  xn  tix  ox  nzbrn  n^x  cinis  10. 

nix  xri  i"x  ex  T  2r"r^ 
■n-an-o  eix  ex  xn  r[z]b-2^  vt  n^xi  t  nbn  11. 
1  -Jib  ;r-."r  eb  ',=1  bx 
.  .  .  t'-c'i-n  nnn  cina  'xni  hv^h  "12  12. 
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{\.)  In  the  month  of  Bui,  in  the  yenr  14  (XIV)  of  my 
reij^niiii:,  [I,]  kim:  AshmMnezei-,  kiiiir  ol'ilie  Ziiloiiiiins,  (i) 
son  of  king  Tahnitli,  kini:  of  tlio  Ziiloniiins:  spake  kiufr 
Ashmaiiezer,  kiuj:  of  tlie  Zidonians,  sayini:,  "  I  nave  lieen 
stolen  away  (3)  before  my  time— a  son  of  the  llood  (?)  of 
days.  The"  whilom  Great  is  dnml)  —  the  Son  of  (Jod  is 
dead.  And  1  rest  in  this  grave,  even  in  this  tomb,  (-1)  in 
the  place  which  I  have  built.  >Iy  ailjiiration  to  all  the 
ruling  powers  and  all  men  :  Let  no  one  open  this  resting- 
place,  and  (5>  not  search  with  ns  for  treasure,  for  there  is 
no  treasure  with  us;  and  /<■/  him  not  bear  airaii  the  couch 
ofmij  rext,  and  not  trouble  (0)  us  on  this  resting-place  by 
disturbing  the  couch  of  my  slumbers.  Kven  if  people 
should  persuade  thee,  do  not  listen  to  their  speech.  For 
all  the  ruling  powers  and  (7)  all  men  who  should  open  the 
tomb  of  this  my  rest,  or  any  man  who  slnuild  carnj  awaii 
the  couch  of  mil  rcM,  or  any  man  who  troubles  me  or  ("^) 
this  my  couch,  unto  them  there  shall  be  no  rest  with  the 
departed;  they  shall  not  be  buried  in  a  grave,  and  there 
shall  be  to  them  neither  son  nor  seed  (It)  in  their  stead, 
and  the  holy  gods  will  send  over  them  a  mighty  king  who 
will  rule  over  them,  and  (10)  cut  them  off  with  their  dy- 
nasty. If  any  human  being  should  open  this  resting- 
{)lace,  and  any  man  should  carry  away  (11)  this  tomb— be 
le  of  royal  seed  or  a  man  of  the  people— there  shall  be 
nnto  them  neither  root,  below  nor  (V2)  fruit  above,  uor 
honor  among  the  living  under  the  sun.  .  .  ." 

The  shorter  inscription — round  the  king's  neck — con- 
tains seven  lines,  as  follows : 

Q2i:j  ...  I  m  I  — ira"iwSi"iDsr:'raban-i'^a  i. 

. . .  'xnrE"'5X . . .  •tx":":irc"::3'^r:"b3r3T:2-i":x3  2. 

r-:rr,2x  .  .  .  ^'2'^s:-::*::3rpn-'5X'Ta:r"3  3. 

■cp2  . . .  b3.-nrEirx':iX3=-ir|  =  jii^':532-25n2  4, 

.  .  .  ;::bsn-cD-.50"'"."::rnrii-iT:n":b::"i5x  5. 

. .  .  n^an^rix'sxxnn^b^'syiTn-'xiTn'a  .  .  .  c. 

nsxnn 
...  r:-:rN=:xD  7. 

The  thin)  inscription  we  have  mentioned  was  discov- 
ered a  few  years  ago  by  consul  Moore  on  another  locality 
near  Saida.  It  is  found  on  a  block  si.\ty-nine  centi- 
metres in  height,  thirty-eight  in  length,  which  evidently 
was  once  used  for  building  purposes.  It  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  count  de  Vogue.  The  iiiscriptiou  reads 
as  follows : 


I  1 1  n-ja 


nnin 


mri'rb-ib  .  .  . 

The  fragmentari-  nature  of  this  inscription  allows  of  lit- 
.  tie  certainty  in  its  deciphering,  save  with  respect  to  a 
few  proper  names.     See  PurESiciA. 

Zidon'ian  (Heb.  sing.  TsidonV,  '^3^1£,  Ezek.  xxxii, 
30;  plur.  Tddonim',  C"^?!-'^,  D-'JIT^^  [the  full  form], 
or  C"'3t:J  [Ezra  iii,  7,  "  they  of  Zidon"  ) ;  and  [1  Kings 
xi,  5,  33]  Tmlonin',  "j^Jl^^I ;  Sept.  I'laii'iot  [exce|it 
Ezek.  xicxii,  30,  aTpanj-yoi  'Afffforo]:  Vulg.  Siilonii 
[except  ver.  oi),reimtori's'\;  A.  Y. '"  Sidiuiians,  2  Kings 
xxiii,  13),  the  inhabitants  of  Zidon.  They  were  among 
the  nations  of  Canaan  left  to  practice  the  Israelites  in 
the  art  of  war  (Jiidg.  iii,  3),  and  colonies  of  them  ap- 
pear to  have  spread  up  into  the  hill  country  from  Leba- 
non to  Misrephoth-maim  (Josh,  xiii,  4.  G  ),  whence  in 
later  times  they  hewed  cedar-trees  for  David  and  Solo- 
mon (1  Chron.  xxii,  4).  They  oppres.sed  the  Israelites 
Qii  their  first  entrance  into  the  country  (Jndg.  x,  12), 
and  appear  to  have  lived  a  luxurious,  reckless  life  (xviii, 
7) ;  they  were  skilful  in  hewing  timber  (I  Kings  v,  (J), 
and  were  employed  for  tliis  |)ur()ose  by  Solomon.  They 
were  idolaters,  and  worshipped  Ashtoroth  as  their  tiite- 
larv  goddess  (xi.  5,  ;)3 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  13j,  as  well  as 
the  sun-god  Baal,  from  whom  their  king  was  named  (\ 
Kings  xvi,  31 ).  The  term  Zidonian  among  the  He- 
brews appears  to  have  been  extended  in  meaning  as 


that  of  Phnenician  among  the  (Jreeks.  Zidonian  wom- 
en (7'.«'</<'H/y()//(',  ri'Ilit ;  Sept.  iLi'ipai ;  Yulg.  <S'i(/oHJ(r) 
were  in  Solomon's  harem  (xi,  1). — Smith.     See  ZiuoN. 

Ziegelbauer,  M.vtiso.vti),  a  Koman  Catholic  the- 
ologian of  (iermany,  was  born  in  10%  at  Elwangen, 
Suabia.  In  1707  he  entered  the  brotherhood  of  the 
Benedictine  friars,  and  tauglit  pliilo.sophy  and  theology 
at  the  convent  of  Zwiefalten  and  that  of  IJciclienau, 
.M'ter  having  resided  for  a  time  near  the  learned  [)riest 
Bessel  of  (Hittenich,  who  had  been  appointed  to  instruct 
the  young  friars,  he  passed  many  years  at  Vieinia,  and 
i  at  Braunau  and  I'rague,  in  Bohemia,  and  assisted  in 
I  reorganizing  the  academic  college  at  the  last-named 
I  place.  In  1747  he  went  to  occupy  the  positioTi  of  sec- 
retary of  the  Academy  of  the  I'nknown  at  Olmiitz. 
Mere  he  prepared  a  book  in  which  he  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  pope  to  numerous  abuses  introduced 
among  the  clergy  of  these  countries.  Those  interested 
in  suiipressing  the  publication  of  this  work  administered 
to  him  a  poison  powder  by  a  physician.  He  died  June 
4,  1750,  at  Olmiltz.  We  have  from  Ziegelbauer,  llis- 
torische  Nachricht  von  dcr  .S'.  Georgenjhhw.  (Vienna, 
1735) : — Acta  S.  Stephani  Protomartijris  (ibid.  173G),  in 
German  : — Novus  Uci  Litterariic  Urd.  S.  lienedirti  Con- 
spectus (Hatisbon,  1739),  a  prospectus  of  a  large  and  ex- 
cellent collection  which  was  puWished  by  Legipont  after 
his  death  under  the  title  Ilistorid  Rti  Litter.  Ord.  S. 
Benedicti  (Augsburg,  1754)  : — Epitome  Historica  Mona- 
steni  Brennouiensis  prope  Pragam  (Cologne,  1740) : — 
Sponsidia  Viryinis  (Kiinigshofen,  1740): — llutoria  Di- 
ddclira  de  Crucis  Cultu  in  Ord.  S.  Benedicti  (Vienna, 
174G) : — CentifoUum  Camaldulense  (ibid.  1750),  which  is 
a  prospectus  of  the  historical  library  of  the  Camaldules. 
Ziegelbauer  left  in  manuscript  several  works,  such  as 
Oloinucium  Sacrum  and  BUdiotheca  Bohemica.  See 
Hoefer,  Xoui:  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Zif  (Heb.  Ziv,  IT,  bloom;  Sept.  Ztoi»  v.  r.  'Htiati), 
Vulg.  Zio).  the  early  name  (1  Kings  vi,  1,  37)  of  the 
second  Hebrew  month  IvAit  (q.  v.),  corresponding  to 
April  or  ;\Iay,     See  Calexdaij. 

Zi'lia  (Heb.  Tsicha',  xn-':i,  parched;  Sept.  'S.iad 
v.  r.  S)j«,  Soiian,  Sod^kJ,  etc. ;  Vulg.  Siha,  Soka,  Soa- 
/lu),  the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  One  of  the  Nethinim  whose  "children"  returned 
from  Babvlon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  43;  Neh.  vii, 
4G).     B.C.  ante  53G. 

2.  First  named  of  the  two  chief  Nethinim  resident 
in  Ophel  after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi,  21).     B.C.  536. 

Ziim.     See  Tsivijt, 

Zik'lag  (Heb.  7',s/Wf/-;',  3bp:i  [in  pause  5^p:j,  fully 
Tsikxla;/',  S^p"'^,  1  Chron.  xii,'l,  20],  windintj  [Fiirst]; 
Sept.  Sf»f£\rt/c  or  SiK-fXay  v.  r.  liKtXa,  etc. ;  Josephus, 
S((C£\Xa,  Ant.  vi,  13,  10;  14,  G;  Steph.  Byz.  2t«A«; 
Vulg.  Sicele'i),  a  place  which  possesses  a  special  interest 
from  its  having  been  the  residence  and  the  private  prop- 
erty of  David.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  towns  of  Judah  in  Josh,  xv,  where  it  is  enumer- 
ated (ver.  31)  among  those  of  the  extreme  south,  be- 
tween Hormali  (or  Zephath)  and  INIadmannah  (possibly 
Beth-marcabotii).  It  next  occurs,  in  the  same  connec- 
tion, among  the  places  which  were  allotted  out  of  the 
territory  of  Jndali  to  Simeon  (xix,  5).  We  next  en- 
counter it  in  the  possession  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xxvii,  G),  when  it  was,  at  David's  request,  bestowed 
upon  him  by  Achish  king  of  (lath.  He  resided  there 
for  a  year  aixl  four  months  (ver.  7;  xxxi,  14,  26;  1 
Chron.  xii,  1,  20;  Josephus  [/!»«/.  vi,  13,  10]  gives  this 
as  one  month  and  twenty  days).  It  was  there  he  re- 
ceived the  news  of  Saul's  death  (2  Sam.  i,  1;  iv,  10). 
He  then  relinquished  it  for  Hebron  (ii,  1).  Ziklag  is 
tinally  mentioned,  in  company  with  Beer-sheba.  Hazar- 
sliual,  and  other  towns  of  the  south,  as  being  reinhab- 
ited  by  the  people  of  Judah  after  their  return  from  the 
Captivity  (Neh.  xi,  28). 
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The  situation  of  the  town  is  difficult  to  determine, 
notwithstanding  so  many  notices.  On  the  one  hand, 
that  it  was  in  "  the  south"  {Xeyi^h)  seems  certain,  both 
from  the  towns  named  with  it,  and  also  from  its  men- 
tion with  "the  south  of  tlie  Clierethites"  and  "the 
south  of  Caleb,"  some  of  whose  descendants  we  know 
were  at  Ziph  and  Maon,  perhaps  even  at  Paran  (1  Sam. 
XXV,  1).  On  the  other  hand,  iliis  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  its  connection  with  the  Pliilistincs,  and  with 
the  fact — which  follows  from  the  narrative  of  1  Sam. 
XXX  (see  ver.  0,  10,  21)— that  it  was  north  of  the  brook 
Besor.  The  word  employed  in  xxvii,  5,  7,  11,  to  denote 
the  region  in  which  it  stood  is  peculiar.  It  is  not  kash- 
Shephelah,  as  it  must  have  been  had  Ziklag  stood  in 
the  ordinary  lowland  of  Pliilistia,  but  has-Sddeh,  which 
Prof.  Stanley  {Sin.  and  Pa!.  App.  §  15)  renders  "the 
field."  On  the  whole,  though  the  temptation  is  strong 
to  suppose  (as  some  have  suggested)  that  there  were 
two  places  of  the  same  name,  the  only  conclusion  seems 
to  be  that  Ziklag  was  in  the  south  country,  with  a  por- 
tion of  which  the  Philistines  had  a  connection,  which 
may  have  lasted  from  the  time  of  their  residence  there 
in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Isaac. 

Ziklag  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Etise- 
bius  and  Jerome,  or  to  any  of  the  older  travellers.  Mr. 
Rowlands,  however,  in  his  journey  from  Gaza  to  Suez 
in  1842  (in  Williams,  V/o^?/  Citj/,\  4G3-468),  was  told 
of  "  an  ancient  site  called  Asli'tj,  or  Kas/uj,  with  some 
ancient  walls,"  three  hours  east  of  Sebata,  which  again 
was  two  hours  and  a  half  south  of  Khalasa.  This  he 
considers  as  identical  with  Ziklag.  Dr.  Robinson  liad 
previously  (in  1838)  heard  of  Asluj  as  lying  south-west 
of  Milh,  on  the  way  to  Abdeh  {Bibl.  Bes.  ii,  201),  a  po- 
sition not  discordant  with  that  of  ]Mr.  Rowlands.  The 
identification  is  supported  by  INIr.  Wilton  {Xegeh,  p.  209) ; 
but  in  the  Arabic  form  of  the  name  the  similarity 
which  prompted  Mr.  Rowlands's  conjecture  almost  en- 
tirely disappears  (5^pJ£,  sb'::^').— Smith.  The  Eng- 
lish engineers  think  that  they  have  discovered  the 
name  and  site  of  Ziklag  in  the  ruins  still  called  Khirhet 
Zuheilikah,  occupying  three  small  hills,  nearly  half  a 
mile  apart,  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  to- 
gether with  ancient  cities,  situated  in  an  open,  rolling 
plain  eleven  miles  east-southeast  of  Gaza,  and  nineteen 
south-west  of  Beit-Jibrin  {Qua?:  Bepoif  of  "Pal.  Ex- 
plor.  Fund,"  Jan.  1878,  p.  12  sq.).     See  Si.meon. 

Zil'lah  (Heb.  TsiUuh',  rk:i,  shade;  Sept.  SeXXa; 
Vulg.  Sella),  last  named  of  the  two  wives  of  Lamech 
the  Cainite,  to  whom  he  addressed  his  song  (Gen.  iv, 
19,  22,  23).  B.C.  cir.  3500.  She  was  the  mother  of 
Tubal-Cain  and  Naamah.  Dr.  Kalisch  {Coinm.  on  Gen.) 
regards  the  names  of  Lamech 's  wives  and  of  his  daugh- 
ters as  significant  of  the  transition  into  the  period  of 
art  which  took  place  in  his  time,  and  the  corresponding- 
change  in  the  position  of  the  woman.  "  Naamah  signi- 
fies the  lovely,  beautiful  woman;  while  the  wife  of  the 
first  man  was  simply  Eve,  the  life-giving.  .  .  .  The 
women  were,  in  the  age  of  Lamech,  no  more  regarded 
merely  as  the  propagators  of  the  human  family ;  beauty 
and  gracefulness  began  to  command  homage.  .  .  .  Even 
the  wives  of  Lamech  manifest  the  transition  into  this 
epoch  of  beauty ;  for  while  one  wife,  Zillah,  reminds 
still  of  assistance  and  protection  ('  shadow'),  the  other, 
Adah,  bears  a  name  almost  synonymous  with  Naamah, 
and  likewise  signifying  ornament  and  loveliness."  In 
the  apocryphal  book  of  Jashar,  Adah  and  Zillah  are  both 
daugliters  of  Cainan.  Adah  bare  children,  but  Zillah 
was  barren  till  her  old  age,  in  consequence  of  some 
noxious  draught  which  her  husband  gave  her  to  pre- 
serve her  beauty  and  to  prevent  her  from  bearing. — 
Smith.     See  Lajiech. 

Zil'pah  (Heb.  Tsilpah',  ilEpT,  a  trickling;  Sept. 
ZeX^av.  nZEX^or;  Josephus,ZfX^o,.4«M,  19,  7;  Vulg. 
Zelpha),  a  female  servant  of  Laban,  whom  he  gave  to 
Leah  on  her  marriage  with  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix,  24),  and 
whom  Leah  eventilallv  induced  him  to  take  as  a  concu- 


bine wife,  in  which  capacity  she  became  the  mother  of 
Gad  and  Asher  (xxx,  9-13  ;  xxxv,  20;  xxxvii,  2;  xlvi, 
18).      B.C.  1919. 

Zil'thai  (Heb.  Tsiltay',  ""ri^^,  shady  or  mtj  shad- 
oirs  ;  Sept.  ilaXa^i  v.  r.  SoXei  and  ^Unfia^i;  Yulg.  *S'«^a- 
thi  and  Sclathai),  the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  Fifth  named  of  the  nine  "sons"  of  Shimhi,  and  one 
of  the  Bcnjamite  chiefs  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1  Cliron. 
viii,  20).     B.C.  post  1612. 

2.  Last  named  of  the  seven  Manassite  captains  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  20).     B.C.  1054. 

Zim'mah  (Heb.  Zimmah',  il'!Z1,  purpose;  Sept. 
Zf/</(a  V.  r.  '/jaj-ipt'ip,  and  Zf/toS;  Vidg.  Zemnia  or  Zam- 
ma),  the  name  of  two  or  three  Levites. 

1.  A  Gershonite,  "son"  of  Jahath  and  father  of 
Joah  (I  Chron.  vi,  20) :  probablv  the  same  with  the 
"  son"  of  Shimei  and  father  of  Jahath  (ver.  42).  B.C. 
post  1874. 

2.  Father  or  ancestor  of  Joah.  which  latter  was  a 
Gershonite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxix, 
12).  B.C.  ante  726.  At  a  much  earlier  period  we  find 
the  same  collocation  of  names.  Zimmah  and  Joah  as 
fatlier  and  son  (1  Chron.  vi,  20).  This  is  but  an  evi- 
dence of  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  names  in 
a  family  (comp.  "  Mahath  the  son  of  Amasai"  in  2  Chron. 
xxix,  12  with  the  same  in  1  Chron.  vi,  35;  "Joel  the 
son  of  Azariah"  in  2  Chron.  xxix,  12  and  1  Cliron.  vi, 
36 ;  and  "  Kish  the  son  of  Abdi"  in  2  Chron.  xxix,  12 
with  "  Kishi  the  son  of  Abdi"  in  1  Chron.  vi,  44). 

Zim'ran  (Heb.  Zimran',  'p'?",  celebrated;  Sept. 
SojUjSpfi)'  v.  r.  2,iplipaj.i,  Tefipdi',  etc. ;  Vulg.  Zuma  and 
Zamram),  first  named  of  the  nine  sons  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah  (Gen.  xxv,  2;  1  Chron.  i,  32).  B.C.  cir.  2020. 
His  descendants  are  not  mentioned,  nor  is  any  hint 
given  that  he  was  the  founder  of  a  tribe;  the  contrary 
would  rather  ajipear  to  be  the  case.  Some  woidd  iden- 
tify Zimran  with  the  Zimri  of  Jer.  xxv,  25,  but  these 
lay  too  far  to  the  north.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name, 
as  found  in  the  Sept.,  has  suggested  a  comparison  with 
Zaftpdj.!,  the  chief  city  of  the  CinwdocolpitJe,  who  dwelt 
on  the  lied  Sea,  west  of  Mecca.  But  this  is  extremely 
doubtful,  for  this  tribe,  probably  the  same  with  the  an- 
cient Kenda,  was  a  branch  of  the  Joktanite  Arabs,  who 
in  the  most  ancient  times  occupied  Yemen,  and  may 
only  have  come  into  possession  of  Zabram  at  a  later  pe- 
riod (Knobel,  Gen.).  Hitzig  and  Lengerke  propose  to 
connect  the  name  Zimran  with  Zimiris,  a  district  of 
Ethiopia  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxvi,  25);  but  Grotius, 
with  more  plausibility,  finds  a  trace  of  it  in  the  Zainei-e- 
ni,  a  tribe  of  the  interior  of  Arabia  (Pliny,  vi,  32).  The 
identification  of  Zimran  with  the  modern  Bvni  Omran 
and  the  Bani  Zomaneis  of  Diodorus,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Forster  (  Geor/r.  of  Arabia,  i,  431 ),  cannot  be  .seriously 
maintained. — Smith.  Winer  ( Handio.  s.  v. )  suggests 
the  Zimara  of  Asia  Minor  (Ptolemy,  v,  7, 2 ;  Plinj',  x, 
20)  or  Zimyra  (Zi/xvpa)  of  Asia  (Ptolemy,  vi,  17,8). 
See  Arabia. 

Zim'ri  (Heb.  Zimri',  "'"l^T,  niy  sony  or  celebrated; 
Sept,  Zaj-ifipi:  Josephus,  Zapapijc,  Ant.  viii,  12,  5; 
Vulg.  Zambri),  the  name  of  several  Hebrews,  and  ap- 
parently one  foreign  tribe. 

1.  First  named  of  the  five  sons  of  Zerah  the  sou  of 
Judah  (1  Cliron.  ii,  6).    "B.C.  post  1874. 

2.  The  son  of  Salu,  a  Simeonitish  chieftain,  slain  by 
Phinehas  with  the  Midianitish  princess  Cozbi  (Numb. 
xxv,  14).  B.C.  1618.  When  the  Israelites  at  Siiittim 
were  smitten  with  plagues  for  their  impure  worship  of 
Baal  Peor,  and  were  weeping  before  the  tabernacle, 
Zimri.  with  a  shameless  disregard  of  his  own  high  posi- 
tion and  the  sufferings  of  his  tribe,  brought  into  their 
presence  the  Midianitess,  in  the  sight  of  Moses  and  in 
the  sight  of  the  whole  congregation.  The  fierce  anger 
of  Phinehas  was  aroused,  and  in  the  swift  vengeance 
with  which  he  pursued  the  ofTeiiders,  he  gave  the  first 
indication  of  that  uncompromising  spirit  which  charac- 
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tcrized  him  in  later  life.  The  whole  circumstance  is 
niiicli  softened  in  the  narrative  of  Josephns  (.1;//.  iv,  G, 
10-r2),  and  in  the  hands  of  the  apologist  is  divested  of 
all  its  vigor  and  point.  In  the  Targuni  of  Jonathan 
ben-l'zziel  several  traditional  details  are  added.  Ziinri 
retorts  upon  Moses  tliat  ho  liiniscif  liad  taken  to  wife  a 
Midianitess,  and  twelve  niiraeulous  signs  attend  the 
vengeance  of  Phinehas.     See  I'iiiniciias. 

In  describing  the  scene  of  this  tragedy  an  unusual 
woril  is  em|)loyed.  the  force  of  which  is  lost  in  the  ren- 
dering "  tent''  of  the  A.  V.  of  Xunib.  xxv,  8.  It  was  not 
the  (ihel.  or  ordinary  tent  of  the  encampment,  but  the 
iisp,  kubbah  (whence  Span,  alcoba  and  our  tilcovt),  or 
dome-shaped  tent,  to  which  Pliinelias  pursued  his  vic- 
tims. Wliether  this  was  the  tent  whicii  Ziniri  occu- 
pied as  chief  of  liis  tribe,  and  which  was  in  cynseipieiice 
more  elaborate  and  liighly  ornamented  than  tlio  rest,  or 
whether  it  was,  as  (Jeseniiis  suggests,  one  of  tlie  tents 
which  the  Midianites  used  for  the  worship  of  Peor,  is 
not  to  be  determined,  though  the  latter  is  favored  by 
the  rendering  of  the  Vulg.  liipaiiar.  The  word  does 
not  occur  elsewhere  in  Hebrew.  In  the  Syriac  it  is 
rendered  a  "  cell,"  or  inner  apartment  of  the  tent. — 
Smith.     See  Harem. 

3.  The  son  of  Azmaveth  (rather  Jehoadah  or  Jarah) 
and  father  of  Moza  in  the  lineage  of  king  Saul  (1  Chroii. 
viii,  3li ;  ix,  42).     H.C.  cir.  945. 

4.  The  lifth  sovereign  of  the  separate  kingdom  of 
Israel,  of  which  he  occupied  the  throne  fur  tlie  brief  pe- 
riod of  seven  days  in  the  year  B.C.  92G.  Originally  in 
command  of  half  the  chariots  in  the  royal  army,  he 
gained  the  crown  by  the  murder  of  king  Elah  son  of 
liaasha,  who,  after  reigning  for  something  more  than  a 
year  (comp.  1  Kings  xvi,  8,  10),  was  iniliilging  in  a 
drunken  revel  in  the  house  of  his  steward  Arza  at  Tir- 
zah,  then  the  capital.  In  the  midst,  of  this  festivity 
Zimri  killed  him,  and  inunediately  afterwards  all  the 
rest  of  Haasha's  family.  But  the  army  which  at  that 
time  was  besieging  the  Philistine  town  of  (Jibbelbon, 
when  they  heard  of  Elah's  murder,  proclaimed  their 
general  Omri  king.  He  immediately  marched  against 
Tirzah  and  took  the  city.  Zimri  retreated  into  the  in- 
nermost jtart  of  the  late  king's  palace,  set  it  on  (ire,  and 
perished  in  the  ruins  (ver.  9-20).  Ewald's  inference 
from  .lezebel's  speech  to  Jehu  (2  Kings  ix,  31j  that  on 
Elah's  death  the  queen-mother  welcomed  his  murderer 
with  smiles  and  blandishments  seems  rather  arbitrary 
and  far-fetched.  The  word  is  "|TU"iN,  which  Ewald 
(after  J.  D.  Michaelis)  in  both  the  above  passages  insists 
on  translating  '•  harem,"  with  which  word  he  thinks  that 
it  is  etymologically  comiected,  and  hence  seeks  conlirma- 
tion  of  his  view  that  Zimri  was  a  voluptuous  slave  of 
women.  But  its  root  seems  to  be  fi'^N,  "  to  be  high" 
((iescnius);  and  in  other  passages,  especially  Prov. 
xviii,  19,  the  meaning  is  "a  lofty  fortress,"  rather  than 
'•a  harein."  Ewald,  in  his  sketch  of  Zimri,  is  perhaps 
somewhat  led  astray  by  the  desire  of  linding  a  historical 
parallel  with  Sardanapalus. — Smith.     See  Ishaf.i,. 

5.  An  obscure  name,  mentioned  (Jer.  xxv,  25)  in 
probable  connection  with  Dedan,  Tema,  Buz,  Arabia 
(2"i"),  the  mingled  people  ""ereb"  (3")"n),  all  of 
which  immediately  precede  it,  besides  other  peoples, 
and  followed  by  Elam,  the  IVIedes,  and  others.  The 
passage  is  of  wide  comprehension,  but  the  reference,  as 
indicated  above,  seems  to  be  to  a  tribe  of  the  sons  of  the 
East,  the  Beni-Kodom.  Nothing  further  is  known  re- 
specting Zimri,  Ijut  it  may  |)ossibly  be  the  same  as,  or 
derived  from,  Zimkax  {(j.  v.). — Smith. 

Zin  (Heb.  Ttiin,  "jS  [with  il  directive,  Tsinah,  njS, 
Numb,  xxxiv,  4;  or  Tsin'nah,  HiS,  Josh,  xv,  3],  aJl'U 
[plain  or  palm-tree];  Sept.  Si'i'  v.  r.  2ii'«,  etc.;  Vulg. 
liln),  a  wilderness  ("27"?)  '""  open,  uncultivate<l  region 
on  the  south  of  Palestine  and  westward  from  Idimia'a, 
in  which  was  situated  the  city  of  Kadesh-barnca  (Numb. 


xiii,  22;  xx,  1  ;  xxvii,  14;  xxxiii,  3G;  xxxiv,  3;  Dent, 
xxxii,  51 ;  Josh,  xv,  I).  It  evidently  was  a  portion  of 
the  desert  tract  between  the  Dead  .Sea,  (jhor,  an<l  Ara- 
bah  (possilily  including  the  two  latter,  or  portions  of 
them)  on  the  east,  and  the  general  jilateau  of  tlie  Tlh 
winch  stretches  westward.  The  country  in  (piestion 
consists  of  two  or  three  successive  terraces  of  mountain 
converging  to  an  acute  angle  (like  stairs  where  there 
is  a  turn  in  the  flight)  at  the  Dead  Sea's  southern 
verge,  towards  which  also  they  slope.  Here  the  drain- 
age linds  its  chief  vent  by  the  Wady  el-Eikreh  into  the 
(Jlior,  the  remaining  waters  running  by  smaller  chan- 
nels into  the  .\rab;ili,  and  idtimatily  liy  the  Wady  el- 
Jeib  also  to  the  (ihor.  Jiulging  from  natural  f'eatures 
in  the  vagueness  of  authority,  it  is  likely  that  llie  por- 
tion between  and  drained  by  these  wadies  is  the  region 
in  question;  but  where  it  ended  westward,  whether  at 
any  of  the  above  -  named  terraces  or  blending  imper- 
ceptibly with  that  of  Paran,  is  ipiite  inicertain.  Jose- 
phns {Ant.  iv,  4,  (5)  speaks  of  a  "hill  called  Sin"  (Xij') 
where  IMiriam,  who  died  in  Kadesh,  wiien  the  people 
had  "come  to  the  desert  of  Zin,"  was  iiuried.  This 
"  Sin"  of  Josephus  m.ay  recall  the  name  Zin,  and,  being 
ajiplied  to  a  hill,  may,  perhaps,  indicate  the  most  singu- 
lar and  wholly  isolated  conical  acclivity  named  Jlode- 
rah  (iVIadura,  or  Madara),  standing  a  little  soiitli  of  the 
Wady  Fikreh,  near  its  oinlel  into  the  (ihor.  This 
would  precisely  agree  with  the  tract  of  country  above 
indicated  (Numb,  xx,  1 ;  see  Seetzen,  lieiscn,  iii,  Hebron 
to  Madara;  Wilton,  AV^ci,  p.  127,  134). — Smith.  See 
Kadksii. 

Zi'na  (Heb.  Zina',  N3^T,  perhaps  abundance;  Sept. 
YaZ(i,  Vulg.  Ziza),  second  named  of  the  four  sons  of 
Shimei  the  Gershonite  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  10).  B.C.  1043. 
In  ver.  11  he  is  called  Zizah  (q.  v.),  and  some  MSS. 
here  have  Ziza  (S1"^T),  like  the  Sept.  and  Vulg. 

Zinzendorf,  Nicholas  Lkwis,  Count  von,  D.D., 
founder  of  the  Ilerrnlmters,  or  Moravian  Brethren,  was 
born  at  Dresden  in  1700.  According  to  his  own  ac- 
count (in  his  Xutural  Ecjlections  on  Various  Subjects), 
he  aspired  to  form  a  society  of  believers  from  his  boy- 
hood. On  coming  of  age  in  1721,  he  settled,  with  this 
object  in  view,  on  his  estate  at  Berthelsdorf,  in  Upper 
Lusatia,  and  was  there  joined  by  .several  proselytes 
from  Bohemia.  By  1732  the  numbers  who  had  flocked 
aroinid  him  amounted  to  six  hundred,  and  all  these  were 
subject  to  a  species  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  or  monastic 
despotism  which  brought  them  in  spirit  and  body,  "or 
was  intended  so  to  do,  under  the  most  al)solute  control 
of  their  leader.  From  an  adjacent  hill  called  the  Iliith- 
bcri/  was  derived  the  name  of  the  colony,  Huth  des 
Herrn,  contracted  to  Herrnhut,  and  from  this  the  name 
of  the  sect.  The  appellation  Moravian  Brethren  was 
assumed  for  his  party  by  ccniiil  Zinzendorf  for  the  sake 
of  coiniection  with  the  separatists  of  B<diemia  and  Mo- 
ravia, partly  derived  from  Valdo,  the  foreruimer  of  Lu- 
ther :  .some  of  these,  inilecd,  were  among  his  colonists. 
Zinzendorf  assumed  various  titles  as  the  chief  of  the 
Herrnhuters,  all  of  which  really  pointed  to  a  pontificate 
as  his  function.  From  1733  bis  missionaries  began  to 
spread,  not  only  over  parts  of  Europe,  but  in  Orcenland 
and  North  America;  even  Africa  and  China  were  not 
forgotten.  To  him,  in  fact,  Wesley  was  directly  in- 
debted both  for  his  religious  organization  and  his  mis- 
sionary plans  which  became  so  eminently  successful, 
that  indefatigable  laborer  having  passed  some  time 
with  count  Zinzendorf  at  Herrnhut.  The  interfer- 
ence of  the  government  with  tiie  count's  i)rojccts  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  jiersecution,  as  se- 
cret doctrines  were  undoidjtedly  held  l)y  him,  and  thus 
motives  given  to  his  followers,  and  objects  sought,  of 
which,  whether  good  or  evil,  the  established  authori- 
ties could  take  no  cognizance.  The  history  of  the  seqt 
is  curious  and  interesting.  Next  to  its  organi^l^on 
in  classes,  the  use  of  singing,  whicli  furnished  the  Wes- 
leys  with  a  valuable  hint,  is  one  of  its  most  remarkable 
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characteristics;  under  this  head  some  singular  details 
might  be  given.  Something  niiglit  be  said  also  on  the 
connection  of  a  certain  marriage-rite  with  the  theory 
of  regeneration,  the  efficacy  of  which  was  probably 
tried  by  the  Herriihuters  in  common  with  tlie  Quakers. 
Count  Zinzendorf  died  among  his  people,  June  9,  1760. 
See  MoiJAViANs.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Zi'on  (Heb.  Tsiyon',  "i'^,  sunny  [Gesen.]  or  fort 
[Fiirst] ;  Sept.  [usually]  and  New.  Test.  "Euov,  Vulg. 
Sion;  A.  Y.  "  Sion"  in  New.  Test.),  a  prominent  hill 
("il)  of  Jerusalem,  being  generally  regarded  as  the 
sontli-westernmost  and  the  highest  of  those  on  which 
the  city  was  built.  It  included  the  most  ancient  part 
of  the  city  with  the  citadel,  and,  as  first  occupied  for  a 
palace,  was  called  the  city  of  David  (2  Chron.  v,  2). 
Being  the  original  site  of  the  tabernacle  pitched  by 
David  for  the  reception  of  the  ark,  it  was  also  called 
the  holy  hill,  or  ]iill  of  the  sanctuary  (Psa.  ii,  6).  By 
the  Hebrew  prophets  the  name  is  often  put  for  Jeru- 
salem itself  (Isa.  viii,  18;  x,  24;  xxx,  19;  xxxiii,  14; 
Psa.  xlviii,  2,  11,  12;  comp.  Rom.  ix,  33;  xi,  2G;  1  Pet. 
ii,  6;  Rev.  xiv,  1);  also  for  its  inhabitants,  sometimes 
called  sons  or  dauijhiers  of  Zion  (Isa.  i,  27 ;  xii,  6 ;  xl, 
9;  xlix,  14;  lii,  1;  Psa.  ix,  14;  xcvii.8;  Zech.  ii,7, 10; 
ix,  9,  13;  Zeph.  iii,  14,  16;  Joel  ii,  23;  Matt,  xxi,  ft; 
John  xii,  15);  and  for  the  spiritual  Sion,  the  church  or 
citv  of  the  living  God  (Heb.  xii,  22,  28;  Gal.  iv,  26; 
Rev.  iii,  12;  xxi,  2, 10). 

There  never  has  been  any  considerable  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  this  hill.  Josephus,  indeed,  singularly 
enough  appears  to  ignore  the  name  Zion;  but  he  evi- 
dently calls  the  same  hill  the  site  of  the  Upper  City. 
In  modern  times  Fergusson  has  attempted  to  identify  it 
with  ]\Iount  Moriali  (.Jerusalem  Revisited;  the  Temple, 
etc.),  and  Capt.  Warren,  with  ecjual  futility,  has  contend- 
ed for  its  identity  with  Akra  {The  Teinple  or  the  Tomb 
[Lond.  1880]).  The  mistake  of  the  latter  has  origi- 
nated from  not  observing  that  Josephus  uses  iiKpa,  the 
summit,  in  two  senses:  («)  the  citadel  on  Jlount  Zion 
(^n?.vii,  3.1,  where  it  is  clearly  distinguished  from  "the 
lower  city"),  and  (b)  the  hill  A /era  {ibid.  2,  where  it 
is  clearlj'  distinguished  from  "  the  upper  city").     See 

ACRA. 

Of  the  several  hills  on  which  Jerusalem  was  built, 
Zion  is  the  largest  and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  in- 
teresting. It  extends  considerably  farther  south  than 
the  opposite  ridge  of  Moriah  and  Ophel.  The  western 
and  southern  sides  rise  abrupth'  from  the  bed  of  the 
valley  of  Ilinnom,  and  appear  to  have  originally  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  rocky  precipices  rising  one  above 
another  like  stairs ;  but  now  they  are  partially,  and  in 
some  places  deeply,  covered  with  loose  soil  and  the  de- 


bris of  buildings.  The  southern  brow  of  Zion  is  bold 
and  prominent;  and  its  position,  separated  from  other 
heights  and  surrounded  by  deep  valleys,  makes  it  seem 
loftier  than  any  other  point  in  the  city,  though  it  is  in 
reality  lower  than  the  ground  at  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  wall.  The  elevation  of  the  hill  above  the  val- 
ley of  Hinnom  at  the  point  where  it  bends  eastward 
is  300  feet,  and  above  the  Kidron,  at  en-Rogel,  500  feet. 
On  the  south-east,  Zion  slopes  down  in  a  series  of  culti- 
vated terraces  steeply,  though  not  abruptly,  to  the  site 
of  the  "King's  Gardens,"  where  Ilinnom,  the  Tyropoe- 
on,  and  the  Kidron  unite.  Here  and  round  to  the  south 
the  declivities  are  sprinkled  with  olive-trees,  which 
grow  luxuriantly  among  narrow  strips  of  corn.  The 
scene  cannot  but  recall  the  words  of  Micah,  "Zion  shall 
be  ploughed  like  a  field"  (Jer.  xxvi,  18).  On  the  east, 
the  descent  to  the  Tyropceon  is  at  first  gradual,  but  as 
we  proceed  northward  to  the  modern  wall  it  becomes 
steeper;  and  about  300  yards  within  the  wall,  directly 
facing  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Haram,  there  is  a 
precipice  of  rock  from  twenty  t«  thirty  feet  high.  The 
declivity  is  here  encumbered  with  heaps  of  filth  and 
rubbish,  overgrown  in  places  with  prickly-jiear.  The 
Tyropceon  was  anciently  much  deeper  at  this  point  than 
it  is  now;  it  has  been  filled  up  by  the  ruins  of  the 
bridge,  the  Temple  walls,  and  the  palaces  of  Zion  to  a 
depth  of  more  than  130  feet.  Tiie  best  view  of  the 
eastern  slopes  of  Zion  and  the  southern  section  of  the 
Tyropceon  is  obtained  from  tlie  top  of  the  wall  in  de- 
scending from  Zion  Gate  to  the  Dung  Gate. 

From  the  descriptions  and  incidental  notices  of  Jose- 
phus the  following  facts  may  be  gathered:  that  the 
"  Upper  City,"  built  on  Zion,  was  surrounded  by  ra- 
vines; that  it  was  separated  from  the  "Lower  City" 
(Alra)  by  a  valley  called  the  Tyropceon;  that  upon  a 
crest  of  rock  thirty  cubits  high  on  the  northern  brow 
of  Zion  stood  three  great  towers — Hippicus,  Phasaelus, 
and  Mariamne;  that  the  wall  enclosing  the  Upper  Citj' 
on  the  north  ran  by  these  towers  to  a  ])lace  called  the 
Xystus  and  joined  the  western  wall  of  the  Temple  area; 
that  there  was  a  gate  in  that  western  wall  northward 
of  this  point  of  junction  opening  into  Akra;  that  the 
Xystus  was  near  to  and  commanded  by  the  western 
wall  of  the  Temple  area,  though  not  united  to  it,  and 
that  the  royal  palace  atljoined  and  overlooked  the  Xys- 
tus on  the  west,  while  it  was  also  attached  to  the  great 
towers  above  mentioned ;  and,  lastly,  that  both  the  Xys- 
tus and  palace  were  connected  at  their  southern  end  by 
a  bridge  with  the  Temple  area  (see  Josephus,  If'rt?',  v, 
4;  vi,b,2;  ii,  16,3;  Aut.xv,  11,5). 

On  the  summit  of  Zion  there  is  a  level  tract  extend- 
ing in  length  from  the  citadel  to  the  Tomb  of  David, 
about  600  yards;  and  in  breadth  from  the  city  wall  to 
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Mouut  Zion  as  seen  from  the  Ilill  of  Evil  Couusel.    (From  a  photograph.) 
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(Reduced  from  Schicic's  plan.) 


the  eastern  side  of  the  Armenian  convent,  about  2.')0  captured  hy  king  David  (Xunib.  xiii,  29;  Josh,  xv,  R3; 
yards.  A  much  lari^er  space,  however,  was  available  .Jnd.  i,  21 ;  2  Sam.  v,  5-8).  Upon  it  tliat  monarch  built 
for  building  purposes,  and  was  at  one  time  occupied,  i  his  palace,  and  there  for  more  than  a  thoii.<and  years 
Xow  not  more  than  one  half  of  this  space  is  enclosed  the  kings  and  princes  of  Israel  lived  and  ridcd  (vcr.  0 
by  the  modern  wall,  while  fully  one  third  of  that  en-  I  etc.).  In  Zion,  too,  was  David  buried,  and  fourteen  of 
closed  is  taken  up  with  the  barrack-yards,  the  convent  his  successors  on  the  tlimue  were  laid  near  liim  in  the 
gardens,  and  the  waste  groun<l  at  the  city  gate.  All  royal  tomb  (1  Kings  ii,  1(1;  xi,l.'5;  xiv,  :!1.  etc.).  Zion 
without  the  wall,  with  the  exce[>tion  of  the  cemeteries  was  the  last  spot  that  held  out  when  the  Komans  inuler 
and  the  cluster  of  houses  round  the  Tomb  of  David,  is  Titus  captured  the  city.  When  the  rest  of  Jerusalem 
now  cultivated  in  terraces  and  thinly  sprinkled  with  was  in  ruins,  when  the  enemy  occupie<I  the  courts  of 
olive-trees.  the  Temple,  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  from  the  walls  of 

Zion  was  the  first  spot  in  Jerusalem  occupied  by  '  Zion  haughtily  refused  the  terms  of  the  con()ucror,  and 
buildings.  Upon  it  stood  the  stronghold  of  the  .lebii-  prTi>ho<l  in  thousands  around  and  within  the  palace  of 
sites,  which  so  long  defied  the  Israelites,  and  was  at  last  I  their  princes. 
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The  city  which  stood  on  Zion  was  called  successively 
by  several  names.  It  was  probably  the  Salem  of  Mel- 
chizcdck  (comp.  Gen.  xiv,  18  with  Fsa.  Ixxvi,  2) ;  then 
it  became  Jebus  under  the  Jebusites,  so  called  from  a 
son  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x,  Ifi;  1  Chron.  xi,  4,  5) ;  then  the 
"city  of  David"  and  Jei-usalem  (2  Sam.  v,  7).  Jose- 
phus,  as  above  stated,  calls  it  the  "  Upper  City,"  adding 
that  it  was  known  also  in  his  day  as  the  "  Upper  Mar- 
ket."    See  Jerusalem. 

Zi'or  (Heb.  Tdor',  '^S^'^,sm(illii/'ss;  Sept,  Siwp  v.  r. 
Swpni'^;  Yulg.  <S«>r),  a  town  in  the  highland  district 
of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  54),  where  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
group  around  Hebron  to  the  south.  See  Ji'UAii,  Tribe 
OF.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onumast.  s.  v.  'S.uop)  call  it 
a  village  between  Jerusalem  and  Eleutheropoli^  It 
probably  corresponds  to  the  small  village  still  called 
Sair  on  the  road  about  six  miles  north-east  of  Hebron 
towards  Tekoa  (Robinson,  Bihl.  Res.  i,  488),  traditional- 
ly pointed  out  as  the  site  of  the  grave  of  Esau(Schwarz, 
Palest,  p.  lOG). 

Ziph  (Heb.  id.  t]^"],  battlement  [Gesen.]  or  melting- 
place  [Fiirst]  ;  Sept.  Zi/3  or  Zi(p,  with  many  v.  rr. ;  Vulg. 
Ziph  or  Siph),  the  name  of  a  man  and  of  one  or  two 
places  in  Judah. 

1.  First  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Jehaleleel  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  16).     B.C.  post  1618. 

2.  A  town  apparently  in  the  south  or  Simeonitish 
part  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  24),  where  it  is  mentioned 
Ijetween  Ithnan  and  Telem;  but  the  enumeration  and 
the  absence  of  the  copula  require  us  to  join  it  with  the 
former,  i.  e.  Itbnan-ziph,  and  in  that  case  it  may  be  an 
appendage  retaining  a  trace  of  the  Zephath  (q.  v.)  of 

.  that  region.     See  Itiinax. 

3.  A  town  in  the  mountain  district  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV,  55).  where  it  is  mentioned  between  Carmel  and  Jut- 
tah,  in  the  south-east  group.  See  Judah,  Tribe  of. 
The  place  is  immortalized  by  its  connection  with  Da- 
vid, some  of  whose  greatest  perils  and  happiest  escapes 
took  place  in  its  neighborhood  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  14, 15,24; 
xxvi,  2).  It  had  been  built  by  Mesha  the  son  of  Caleb 
(1  Chron.  ii,  42),  and  was  eventually  fortified  by  Reho- 
boara  (2  Chron.  xi,  8).  "Zib"  is  mentioned  in  the 
Onomiisticon  as  eight  miles  east  of  Hebron ;  "  the  vil- 
lage," adds  Jerome,  "in  which  David  hid  is  still  shown." 
This  can  hardly  be  the  spot  above  referred  to,  unless 
the  distance  and  direction  have  been  stated  at  random, 
or  the  passage  is  corrupt  both  in  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 
Elsewhere  (under  "  Zeib"  and  "  Ziph")  they  place  it  near 
Carmel,  and  connect  it  with  Ziph  the  descendant  of 
Caleb.  The  place  in  question  is  doubtless  the  Tell  Zif. 
about  three  miles  south  of  Hebron,  a  rounded  hill  of 
some  hundred  feet  in  height,  with  a  spring  adjacent. 


About  half  a  mile  east  of- the  tell  are  some  consider- 
able ruins,  standing  at  the  head  of  two  small  wadies, 
which,  commencing  here,  run  off  towards  the  Dead  Sea. 
These  ruins  are  pronounced  by  Robinson  {Jllbl.  Res.  i, 
492)  to  be  those  of  the  ancient  Ziph.  There  was  orig- 
inally a  desert  ("a"!"?)  «nd  a  wood  (UJ'nn,  choresh,  1 
Sam.  xxiii,  15)  attached  to  the  place,  traces  of  the  lat- 
ter of  which  have  been  supposed  to  exist  in  the  present 
Khirbet  Khoreisa,  about  one  mile  south  of  Tell  Zif 
(Quar.  Statement  of  the  "  Palest.  Explor.  Fund,"  Jan. 
1875,  p.  45).     See  Hachilah. 

Zi'phah  (Heb.  Ziphah',  nSiT,  fem.  of  Ziph  [lent, 
Fiirst  ] ;  Sept.  Zf  0a  v.  r.  7.a<p(i  or  Zatcpa ;  Yulg.  Zipha^, 
second  named  of  the  four  "  sons"  of  Jehaleleel  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  16).     B.C.  post  1G18. 

Ziph'ini  (Psa.  liv,  title).     See  ZirmxE. 

Ziph'ion  (Gen.  xlvi,  16).     See  Zepiion, 

Ziph'ite  (  Heb.  with  the  art.  [except  1  Sam.  xxiii, 
19]  haz-Ziphi,  "^E^'il  [always  in  the  plur.,  but  abbre- 
viated D"'ET  in  ver.  19;  xxvi,  1];  Sept.  Zji^aTot; 
Vulg.  Ziphcei;  A.  V. "  Ziphites,"  but  "  Ziphims"  in  Psa. 
liv,  title),  the  patrial  designation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Zirii  (q.  v.). 

Zi'phron  [some  Ziph'roii]  (Heb.  Ziphron',  'flSt, 
fraf/rance  [Gesen.]  or  beautiful  top  [Fiirst]  ;  Sept,  Zt- 
(ppuovd  V.  r.  Ai(ppwvd ;  Vulg. Zephrona,  both  from  the  di- 
rective n  of  the  Heb.),  a  place  on  the  northern  bounda- 
rj'  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  consequently  also  of  Naph- 
tali  (Numb,  xxxiv,  9,  where  it  is  mentioned  between 
Zedad  and  Hazar-enan ;  possibly  the  present  Kuvkaba, 
a  village  high  up  the  western  slope  of  Wady  et-Teim 
(Robinson,  Zrt/e?- i?M.  p.  385).  In  the  parallel  passage 
(Ezek.  xlvii,  16),  Hazar-hatticon  (q.  v.)  occurs  in  a  simi- 
lar connection.  According  to  Jerome  (ad  loc.  F.zech?),  it' 
was  the  Zephyvinm  C'ilici(e  (Mannert,VII,  ii,  66, 76).  But 
this  is  too  far  away.  Wetzstein  thinks  it  is  the  exten- 
sive river  Zifran,  fourteen  hours  north-east  of  Damas- 
cus (Reiseberichtiiber  Huuran,\i.i^)\  but  this  is  equal- 
ly out  of  the  question  (comp.  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  27). 
See  Tribe. 

Zip'por  (Heb.  Tsippor',  "ilQ^J  [briefly  "I'S^J,  Numb, 
xxii,  10;  xxiii,  18],  .tpun-oic  \cQm\).  Zipporah~\\  Sept. 
'2eTr<poip;  Vulg.  Sephor),  father  of  Balak,  king  of  Moab, 
who  is  always  designated  by  this  patronymic  title  (xxii, 
2,  4,  10,  16";  xxiii,  18;  Josh,  xxiv,  9:"  Judg.  xi,  25). 
B.C.  ante  1618:  He  is  possibly  the  king  referred  to  in 
Numb,  xxi,  26.     See  Balak;  Moab. 

Zippo'rah  (H.ch.Tsippo7-ah' ,  il"i5^,  iam.oi  Zippor; 

Sept.  'S.CTTfojpa  ;  Josephns,  'EaTrrfuopa.  A  nf.  iii.  3. 1 :  Vulg. 


Tell  Zif.    (From  a  photograph  by  the  Editoi.) 
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Sephora'),one  of  the  spveii  daughters  of  Reuel  orJcthn),  I 
the  priest  of  Jlidian.  wlio  became  the  wife  of  Moses  ami 
mother  of  his  two  sons  (iershotn  and  Kliozer  (Kxod.  ii. 
21;  iv,  '2o;  xviii,  '2:  coiiip.  ver.  !!)•  l  l>e  niost  note- 
worthy incident  in  lier  life  is  the  account  of  the  cir- 
cumcision of  the  I'oriner.  who  had  remained  for  some 
time  after  his  birth  uncircumcised;  but  an  ilhiess  into 
which  Moses  fell  in  a  klian  wiien  on  liisway  to  I'haraoh, 
beini;  accounted  a  token  of  the  divine  displeasure,  led 
to  the  circumcision  of  llie  cliilil,  when  Zipporali,  hav- 
infT,  it  appears,  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  ceremony,  ex- 
claimed, "Surely  a  bloody  luisband  tliou  art  to  me"  (^iv. 
26;  see  Frischmuth.  I)e  Circiimcixione  Zipporm  [Jen. 
16G3]  ;  Ilase,  De  Sponso  Sanijiuneo  [Hal.  1753]).  This 
event  seems  to  have  caused  some  alienation  of  feelinn;, 
for  Moses  sent  his  wife  back  to  her  father,  by  whom  she 
was  aicain  brought  to  her  husband  while  in  the  desert, 
when  a  reconciliation  took  place,  which  was  ratified  by 
religious  rites  (On.  xviii,  1  s.(.\.).  1?.C.  1058.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  Zijiporah  was  the  Cusliite  (A.  V. 
"Ethiopian")  wife  who  turnishod  Miriam  and  Aaron 
with  the  pretext  for  their  attack  on  ^Moses  (Numb,  xii, 
1,  etc.).  A  slight  conlirmation  for  this  appears  to  be 
that  in  a  passage  of  llabakkuk  (iii,  7)  the  names  of 
Cushan  and  Midian  are  mentioned  together.  Another 
suggestion  is  that  of  Kwald  {Gesch.  ii.  2"20,  note),  name- 
ly, that  the  Cushite  was  a  second  wife,  or  a  concubine, 
taken  by  Moses  during  the  march  through  the  wilder- 
ness— wiiether  after  the  death  of  Zipporah  (which  is 
not  mentioned)  or  from  other  circumstances  must  be 
uncertain.     See  Mosics. 

Ziz  (Heb.  with  the  art.  hats-T.tils,  "j^SO.  '/"^  pro- 
jection; Sept.  'A(TO£  V.  r.  'XaatiQ;  Vulg.  Sis),  the  name 
of  a  cliff  (nsy'D,  ascent)  or  pass  by  which  the  band  of 
Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  !Mehunim  who  attacked  Je- 
hoshaphat  made  their  way  up  from  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea  to  the  wilderness  of  Judah  near  Tekoa  (2 
Chron.  XX,  16 ;  comp.  ver.  20).  There  can  be  very  lit- 
tje  doubt  that  it  was  the  pass  of  .•!?«  .lidy — "the  very 
same  route,"  as  Robinson  remarks,  "which  is  taken  by 
the  Arabs  in  their  marauding  expeditions  at  the  present 
day;  along  the  shore  as  far  as  to  Ain  Jidy,  and  then 
up  the  pass,  and  so  northward  below  Tekfia"  {Bibl.  Res. 


i,  508,  530).  The  pass,  although  exceedingly  precipi- 
tous, is  still  a  great  tliorougbfare  (Tristram,  Land  <;/' 
Moiib.  p.  41).  The  name  liaz-Ziz  may  perhaps  be  still 
traceable  in  d-llususith,  which  is  attached  to  a  large 
tract  of  table-land  lying  ininiediaicly  abuve  the  pass  of 
.\in  .lidy,  between  it  and  Teki'ia,  and  Ixunxlcd  on  the 
north  by  a  wady  of  the  same  name  {Uihl.  N<s.i,'y2~), 
Lieut.  Condcr  remarks  that  there  is  a  ruin  called  K/iii- 
het  'Aziz  south  of  Yutta  (Unar.  Statement  of  the  "  Palest. 
Kxplor.  Fund,"  Jan.  1875,  p.  15). 

Zi'za  (Ileb.  Ziza',  ST"'T,  abundance  [(iesen.]  or 
itfiiuiny  [Filrst]  ;  Sept.  Zi^fi  or  ZovL.d'),  the  name  of  two 
men.     See  also  Ziz.vii. 

1.  Third  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Kehoboara  by 
Maachah  the  granddaughter  of  Absalom  (2  Chron.  X\, 
20).      I?.C.  i>osi  973. 

2.  Son  of  Sliiphi  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Simeon- 
ites,  whoin  the  reign  ofllezekiah  niade  a  raid  upon  the 
peaceable  llamite  shepherds  of  (ledor  and  smote  them, 
"because  there  was  ])asture  there  for  their  flocks"  (I 
Chron.  iv,  37).     B.C.  cir.  725. 

Zi'zah  (Heb.  Zizah',  t^^''^,  i.  q.  Ziza ;  Sept.  Zt^a ; 
Vulg.  Ziza},  a  Gershonite  Levite,  second  son  of  Shimei 
(1  Chron.  xxiii,  11);  elsewhere  (ver.  10)  called  Zina 
(q.  v.). 

Zizanion.     See  Tare. 

Zju-g^vats  (or  Zju-gen),  in  Japanese  mythology, 
is  the  New-year  festival,  which  takes  place  on  the  first 
day  of  the  lirst  month  (February), 

Zlata  Baba,  in  Slavonic  my thology,  was  a  goddess 
worshipped  by  the  I'olos,  whose  golden  statue  (whence 
her  name,  t/alden  woman)  is  said  to  have  stood  in  a  ^ 
temple  on  the  Obi  River.  Many  sacriliccs  were  made 
to  her  because  she  announced  oracles  to  those  desiring 
them. 

Zlebog  [pron.  Zliehog],  in  Slavonic  mythology,  is 
the  supreme  evil  deity,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sur- 
name of  all  evil  black  deities,  as  the  reverse  of  Uobri- 
bog.     Czernebofj  is  identical  with  Zlebog. 

Znicz,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  is  a  deity  of  the  Rus- 
sians that  was  worshipped  at  Kiev  through  an  eternal 
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Aiii  Jidy  aud  the  Cliff  of  Ziz.    (From  a  photo'iraph  by  the  Editor.    The  faint  Hue  iu  the  batk^'round  to  the  left 

is  the  pass  up  the  cliff.) 
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fire.  Itis  thought  that  Znicz  signifies/?-?.  The  priests 
of  this  god  gave  to  the  sick  and  suffering  their  advice 
in  exchange  for  rich  offerings. 

Zo'an  (Heb.  Tso'an,  yj:S.;  Sept.  Tari'c;  Vulg.  Ta- 
nk), an  ancient  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  men- 
tioned several  times  in  the  Old  Test.  (Numb,  xiii,  22; 
Psa.  Ixxviii,  12,  43;  Isa.  xix,  11,  13;  xxx,  4;  Ezek. 
XXX,  14).  (In  our  account  of  the  place  we  partly  fol- 
low the  art.  by  Poole  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible.) 

1.  The  name,  preserved  in  the  Coptic  Jane,  the  Arabic 
San  (a  village  still  on  the  site),  and  the  classical  Tavic, 
Tunis  (whence  the  Coptic  transcription  Tuneos),  comes 
from  the  root  ""S,  "he  moved  tents"  (Isa.  xxxiii,  20), 
cognate  with  "ji'ti,  "he  loaded  a  beast  of  burden;"  and 
thus  signifies  "a  place  of  departure"  (like  Zaanannim, 
Josh,  xix,  33,  or  Zaanaim,  Judg.  iv,  11,  on  a  similar 
thoroughfare).  Zoan  lay  near  the  eastern  border  of 
Lower  Egypt.  The  sense  of  departure  or  removing, 
therefore,  would  seem  not  to  indicate  a  mere  resting- 
place  of  caravans,  but  a  place  of  departure  from  a  coun- 
try. The  Egyptian  name  Ila-aicar  or  Pa-nwar  [Ava- 
ris,  'Aovapig)  means  "  the  abode"  or  "  house"  of  "going 
out"  or  "departure."  Its  more  precise  sense  fixes  that 
of  the  Shemitic  equivalent.  » 

II.  Ilistorij. — 1.  From  Manetho. — At  a  remote  period, 
between  the  age  when  the  pyramids  were  built  and  that 
of  the  empire,  Egypt  was  invaded,  overrun,  and  subdued 
by  the  strangers  known  as  the  Shepherds,  who,  or  at 
least  their  first  race,  appear  to  have  been  Arabs  cognate 
with  the  Phcenicians.  How  they  entered  Egypt  does 
not  appear.  After  a  time  they  made  one  of  themselves 
^king,  a  certain  Salatis,  who  reigned  at  Memphis,  exact- 
hig  tribute  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  garrisoning 
the  fittest  places  with  especial  regard  to  the  safety  of 
the  eastern  provinces,  which  he  foresaw  the  Assyrians 
would  desire  to  invade.  With  this  view,  finding  in  the 
Saite  (better  elsewhere  Sethro'ite)  nome,  on  the  east  of 
the  Bubastite  branch,  a  very  fit  city  called  Avaris,  he 
rebuilt  and  very  strongly  walled  it,  garrisoning  it  with 
240,000  men.  He  came  hither  in  harvest-time  (about 
the  vernal  equinox),  to  give  corn  and  pay  to  the  troops, 
and  exercise  them  so  as  to  terrify  foreigners. 

The  position  of  Tanis  explains  the  case.  Like  the 
other  principal  cities  of  this  tract — Pelusium,  IJubastis, 
and  Heliopolis — it  lay  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  to- 
wards Syria.  It  was  thus  outside  a  great  line  of  de- 
fence, and  afforded  a  protection  to  the  cultivated  lands 
to  the  east  and  an  obstacle  to  an  invader,  while  to  re- 
treat from  it  was  always  possible,  so  long  as  the  Egyp- 
tians held  the  river.  But  Tanis,  though  doubtless  for- 
tified partly  with  the  object  of  repelling  an  invader,  was 
too  far  inland  to  be  the  frontier  fortress.  It  was  near 
enough  to  be  the  place  of  departure  for  caravans,  per- 
haps was  the  last  town  in  the  Shepherd  period,  but 
not  near  enough  to  command  the  entrance  of  Egypt. 
Pelusium  lay  upon  the  great  road  to  Palestine — it  has 
been  until  lately  placed  too  far  north  [see  Sin] — and  the 
plain  was  here  narrow  from  north  to  south,  so  that  no 
invader  could  safely  pass  the  fortress;  but  it  soon  be- 
came broader,  and,  by  turning  in  a  south-westerly  di- 
rection, an  advancing  enemy  would  leave  Tanis  far  to 
the  northward,  and  a  bold  general  would  detach  a  force 
to  keep  its  garrison  in  check  and  march  upon  Heliop- 
olis and  IMemiihis.  An  enormous  standing  militia,  set- 
tled in  the  Bucolia,  as  the  Egyptian  militia  afterwards 
was  in  neighboring  tracts  of  the  delta,  and  with  its 
headquarters  at  Tanis,  would  have  overawed  Egypt, 
and  securejl  a  retreat  in  case  of  disaster,  besides  main- 
taining hold  of  some  of  the  most  productive  land  in  the 
country,  and  mainly  for  the  former  two  objects  we  be- 
lieve Avaris  to  have  been  fortified. 

2.  From  the  F(/i/plian  Monuments. — Apipi,  probably 
Apophis  of  the  fifteenth  dynasty,  a  Shepherd-king  who 
reigned  shortly  before  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  built  a 
temple  here  to  Set,  the  Egyptian  Baal,  and  worshipped 


no  other  god.  According  to  Manetho,  the  Shepherds, 
after  511  years  of  rule,  were  expelled  from  all  Egypt 
and  shut  up  in  Avaris,  whence  they  were  allowed  to  de- 
part by  capitulation  by  either  Amosis  or  Thummosis 
(Aahmes  or  Thothmes  IV),  the  first  and  seventh  kings 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  The  monuments  show  that 
the  honor  of  ridding  Egypt  of  the  Shepherds  belongs  to 
Aahmes.  Kameses  II  embellished  the  great  temple  of 
Tanis,  and  was  followed  by  his  son  Menptah. 

After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  the  first  dynasty  is  the 
twenty-first,  called  by  Manetho  that  of  Tanites.  Its 
history  is  obscure,  and  it  fell  before  the  stronger  line  of 
Bubastites,  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  founded  by  Shi- 
shak.  The  expulsion  of  Set  from  the  pantheon,  under 
the  twenty-second  dynasty,  must  have  been  a  blow  to 
Tanis,  and  perhaps  a  religious  war  occasioned  the  rise 
of  the  twenty- third.  The  twenty-third  dynasty  is 
called  Tanite,  and  its  last  king  is  probably  Sethos,  the 
contemporary  of  Tirhakah,  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 
See  Egypt. 

3.  Fro7n  the  Bible  we  learn  that  Zoan  was  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  in  Egypt,  having  been  built  seven  years 
after  Hebron,  which  already'  existed  in  the  time  of 
Abraham  (Numb,  xiii,  22;  comp.  Gen.  xxii,  2).  It 
seems  also  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  capitals, 
or  royal  abodes,  of  the  Pharaohs  (Isa.  xix,  11,  13);  and 
accordingly  "  the  field  of  Zoan, "or  the  fine  alluvial  plain 
around  the  city,  is  described  as  the  scene  of  the  marvel- 
lous works  which  God  wrought  in  the  time  of  Moses 
( Psa.  Ixxviii,  12,  33).  Tanis  once  more  appears  in 
sacred  history  as  a  place  to  which  came  ambassadors, 
either  of  Hoshea  or  Ahaz,  or  else  possibly  Hezekiah: 
"For  his  princes  were  at  Zoan,  and  his  messengers 
came  to  Ilanes"  (Isa.  xxx,  4).  As  mentioned  with  the 
frontier  town  Tahpanhes,  Tanis  is  not  necessarily  the 
capital.  But  the  same  prophet  perhaps  more  distinctly 
points  to  a  Tanite  line  when  saying,  in  "  the  burden  of 
Egypt,"  "The  princes  of  Zoan  are  become  fools;  the 
princes  of  Noph  are  deceived"  (xix,  13).  The  doom  of 
Tanis  is  foretold  by  Ezekiel :  "I  will  set  fire  in  Zoan" 
(Ezek.  xxx.  14),  where  it  occurs  among  the  cities  to  be 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

HI.  Description  and  Remains. — Anciently  a  rich  plain 
extended  due  east  as  far  as  Pelusium,  about  thirty  miles 
distant,  gradually  narrowing  towards  the  east,  so  that  in 
a  south-easterly  direction  from  Tanis  it  was  not  more 
than  half  this  breadth.  The  whole  of  this  plain,  about 
as  far  south  and  west  as  Tanis,  was  anciently  known 
as  "  the  Fields"  or  "  Plains,"  "  the  Marshes"  {ra  "E\»/, 
'W^iapxia),  or  "  the  pasture-lands"  (BoiifcoXia).  Through 
the  subsidence  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  it  is  now  al- 
most covered  by  the  great  lake  Menzaleh.  Of  old  it  was 
a  rich  marsh-land,  watered  by  four  of  the  seven  branches 
of  the  Nile,  the  Pathmitic,  Mendesian,  Tanitic,  and  Pe- 
lusiac,  and  swept  by  the  cool  breezes  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

At  present  "the  plain  of  San  is  very  extensive,  but 
thinly  inhabited;  no  village  exists  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  ancient  Tanis;  and,  when  looking  from 
the  mounds  of  this  once  splendid  city  towards  the  dis- 
tant piilms  of  indistinct  villages,  we  perceive  the  desola- 
tion spread  around  it.  The  'field'  of  Zoan  is  now  a  bar- 
ren waste;  a  canal  passes  through  it  without  being  able 
to  fertilize  the  soil;  'fire'  has  been  set  in  'Zoan;'  and 
one  of  the  i)rincipal, capitals  or  royal  abodes  of  tlie  Pha- 
raohs is  now  the  haliitation  of  fishermen,  the  resort  of 
wild  beasts,  and  infested  with  reptiles  and  malignant 
fevers."  It  is  "remarkable  for  the  height  and  extent 
of  its  mounds,  which  are  upwards  of  a  mile  from  north 
to  south,  and  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  east  to 
west.  The  area  in  which  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the 
temple  stood  is  about  1500  feet  by  1250,  surrounded  by 
mounds  of  fallen  houses.  The  temple  was  adorned  by 
Rameses  II  with  numerous  obelisks  and  most  of  its 
sculptures.  It  is  very  ruinous,  but  its  remains  prove 
its  former  grandeur.  The  number  of  its  obelisks,  ten  or 
twelve,  all  now  fallen,  is  unequalled,  and  the  labor  of 
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Zoau  (now  San). 

transportinfic  them  from  Syene  shows  the  lavish  mag- 
nificence of  the  Egyptian  itings.  The  oldest  name 
found  here  is  that  of  Sesertesen  III  of  the  twelfth  dy- 
nasty, the  latest  that  of  Tirhakah"  (Wilkinson,  Iftiiid- 
600 A-,  p.  221,  222).  Two  black  statues  and  a  granite 
sphinx,  with  blocks  of  hewn  and  occasionally  sculpt- 
ured granite,  are  among  the  objects  which  engage  the 
attention  of  the  few  travellers  who  visit  this  desolate 
place.  The  modem  village  of  San  consists  of  mere  huts, 
with  the  exception  of  a  ruined  kasr  of  modern  date  (id. 
Modern  Egypt,  i,  449-452;  Narratire  of  the  ScottLih 
Dejmtation,  p.  72-76).  Recentlj'  M.  Mariette  has  made 
excavations  on  this  site  and  discovered  remains  of  the 
Shepherd  period,  showing  a  markedly  characteristic 
style,  especially  in  the  representation  of  face  and  figure, 
but  of  Egyptian  art,  and  therefore  afterwards  appropri- 
ated by  the  Egyptian  kings.  The  bilingual  or  rather 
trilingual  inscription  of  Ptolemy  III  (Euergetes  I)  is  of 
very  great  interest.  See  Lepsius,  Das  hilingue  Decret 
von  Kanopus  (Bel.  18C7) ;  Reinisch  und  Rosier,  Die  zwei- 
sprachifje  Tnschrift  von  Tunis  (Vienna,  eod.) ;  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Amer.  Oriental  Society,  May,  1870,  p.  viii; 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  xxiv,  771 ;  xxvi,  581. 

Zo'ar  (Heb.  Tso'ar,'-\'^^1  [fully  "i3?i:r,  Gen.  xix,  22, 
1Z,i(f\,  smallness ;  Sept.  S(/ywp,  Zoyiip,  or  Zoyopa  ;  Jo- 
sephus  Zoiip,  Ta  Xoapa  or  Zaiapa ;  Vulg.  Segor"),  one  of 
the  cities  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead-Sea  valley,  and  ap- 
parently, from  the  way  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  the 
most  distant  from  the  western  highlands  of  Palestine 
(xiii,  10).  Its  original  name  was  Bkla,  and  it  was 
still  so  called  at  the  time  of  Abram's  first  residence  in 
Canaan  (xiv,  2,  8).  It  was  then  in  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  cities  of  the  "  plain  of  Jordan" — Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  Ailmah,  and  Zeboiim  (see  also  xiii,  10;  but 
not  X,  19) — and  its  king  took  part  with  the  kings  of 
those  towns  in  the  battle  with  the  Assyrian  host  which 
ended  in  their  defeat  and  the  capture  of  Lot.  The 
change  is  thus  explained  in  the  narrative  of  Lot's  es- 
cape from  Sodom.  When  urged  by  the  angel  to  flee 
to  the  mountain,  he  pointed  to  Bela,  and  said,  "This 
city  is  near  to  fiee  unto,  and  it  is  a  little  one  (li'S'C). 
Oh,  let  me  escape  thither  (is  it  not  a  little  one?)  and 
my  soul  shall  live."  The  angel  consented ;  and  the  in- 
cident proved  a  new  baptism  to  the  place — "Therefore 
the  name  of  tlie  city  was  called  Zoar,"  that  is,  "  little"' 
(v,  22).  This  incident  further  tends  to  fix  its  site,  at 
least  relatively  to  Sodom.  It  must  have  been  nearer 
than  the  mountains,  and  yet  outside  the  boundary  of 
the  plain  or  vale  of  Siddim,  which  was  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  conflagration.  It  would  seem  from  ver.  30  that 
it  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  into  which  Lofsub- 
sequently  went  up,  and  where  he  dwelt.  That  moun- 
tain was  most  probabl_v  the  western  declivity  of  Moab, 
overlooking  the  Dead  Sea.  In  Deut.  xxxiv,  3  there  is 
another  slight  indication  of  the  position  of  Zoar.  From 
the  top  of  Pisgah  Moses  obtained  his  view  of  the  Prom- 
ised Land.  The  east,  the  north,  and  the  west  he  viewed, 
and  lastly  "  the  south,  and  the  plain  of  the  valley  of 
Jericho,  unto  Zoar."  This  is  not  quite  definite ;  but,  con- 
sidering the  scope  of  the  passage,  it  may  be  safely  con- 
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eluded  that  the  gener- 
al basin  of  the  I  )eu<l  Sea 
is  meant,  and  that  Zoar 
was  near  its  soutliern 
end.  Isaiah  reckons 
Zoar  among  the  cities 
of  Moab,  but  does  not 
describe  its  position.  It 
woul<l  seem,  liowever, 
from  tlie  way  in  which 
ii  is  mentioned,  that  it 
uuist  have  been  on  the 
utmost  b()rder(Isa.xv, 

.^_^____^__    '')•     Jeremiah  is  the 

only  otluT  sacred  writ- 
er who  mentions  it,  and 
his  words  are  less  definite  than  those  of  Isaiah  (Jer. 
xlviii,  34). 

In  early  Christian  times  Josephus  says  that  it  retained 
its  name  (Zoi.'ip)  to  his  day  (.1  nt.  i.  11,  4),  that  it  was  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  Asplialtic  Lake,  in  Arabia— by 
which  he  means  the  country  lying  southeast  of  the  lake, 
whose  capital  was  I'etra  (  War,  iv,  8,  4 ;  A  nt.  xiv,  1,  4). 
The  notices  of  Eusebius  are  to  tlie  same  tenor:  the  Dead 
Sea  extended  from  Jericho  to  Zoar  (Zoopwv;  Ono- 
mast.  s.  V.  BtiXarrrra  1)  aXvKt'j).  Ph,T?no  lay  between  Pe- 
tra  and  Zoar  (ibid.  s.  v.  ito'wi/).  It  still  retained  its  name 
(Z(iiajOrt),lay  close  to  {TrapctKiiiikvi})  the  Dead  Sea,  was 
crowded  with  inhabitants,  and  contained  a  garrison  of 
Roman  soldiers;  tlie  palm  and  the  balsam  still  flourish- 
ed, and  testified  to  its  ancient  fertility  {ihiil.  s.  v.  liaXa). 
To  these  notices  of  Eusebius,  Jerome  adds  little  or  noth- 
ing. Paula,  in  her  journey,  beliolds  Scgor  (wliich  Je- 
rome gives  on  several  occasions  as  the  Hebrew  form  of 
the  name,  in  opposition  to  Zoora.  or  Zoara,  tlie  Syrian 
form)  from  Caphar  Hanicha  (possibly  IJcni  Nairn,  near 
Hebron),  at  the  same  time  with  Kngedi,  and  the  land 
where  once  stood  the  four  cities;  but  tlic  terms  of  the 
statement  are  too  vague  to  allow  of  any  inference  as  to 
its  position  (^Epiist.  c\ii\,  §  11).  In  his  commentary  on 
Isa.  XV,  5,  Jerome  says  that  it  was  "  in  the  boiuidary  of 
the  Moabites,  dividing  them  from  the  land  of  the  Phi- 
listines," and  thus  justifies  his  use  of  the  word  vectis  to 
translate  nni"i3  (A.  V.  "his  fugitives,"  marg.  "bor- 
ders ;"  Gesen.  FUichtlinge).  The  terra  Philislhiiin,  un- 
less the  words  are  corrupt,  can  only  mean  the  land  of 
Palestine — i.  e.  (according  to  the  inaccurate  usage  of 
later  times)  of  Israel  —  as  opposed  to  Jloab.  In  his 
Qiuestiones  /febraicre,  on  Gen.  xix,  30  (comp.  xiv.  3), 
Jerome  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  the  accuracy  of  the  .Jew- 
ish conjecture,  that  the  later  name  of  Zoar  was  Shali- 
sha — "  Bale  primum  et  postea  Salisa  appellata"  (comp. 
also  his  comment  on  Isa.  xv,  5).  Bu^  this  is  probal)ly 
grounded  merely  on  an  interpretation  of  shalishit/ih  in 
Isa.  XV,  5,  as  connected  with  bila,  and  as  denoting  the 
"  third"  destruction  of  the  town  by  "earthc|uakes." 

Zoar  was  included  in  the  province  of  Palcsiina  Tor- 
tia,  which  contained  also  Kerak  and  Areopolis.  It  was 
an  episcopal  see,  in  the  patriarchate  of  .lerusalem  and 
archbishopric  of  Petra;  at  the  Council  of  Clialcedon 
(A.D.  451)  it  was  represented  by  its  bisliop.  Musonius 
and  at  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  (A.  I).  530)  by.Iohn 
(Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ,  iii.  743-746). 

Among  the  statements  of  mediipval  travellers  there 
are  two  remarkable  ones.  (1.)  Brocardus  (cir.  .X.I). 
1290),  the  author  of  the  Desrnplio  Terra-  Siincl(r,  the 
standard  "Handbook  to  Palestine"  of  the  Middle  Apes, 
the  work  of  an  able  and  intelligent  resilient  in  the 
countrv,  states  (c.  vii)  that  "live  leagues  (leura-)  to 
the  south  of  Jericho  is  the  city  Segor.  situated  l>eneath 
the  mountain  of  Engaddi.  between  which  moinitnin  and 
the  Dead  Sea  is  llie  statue  of  salt."  True,  he  confesses 
that  all  his  efforts  to  visit  the  spot  had  been  frustrated 
by  the  Saracens;  but  the  passage  hears  marks  of  the 
greatest  desire  to  obtain  correct  information,  and  he 
must  have  nearly  approached  the  place,  because  he  saw 
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with  his  own  eyes  the  "  pyramids"  which  covered  the 
"  wells  of  bitumen,"  which  he  supposes  to  have  been 
those  of  the  vale  of  Siddim.  This  is  in  curious  agree- 
ment with  the  connection  between  Engedi  and  Zoar 
implied  in  Jerome's  Itino-m-j/  of  Faidd.  (2.)  The  state- 
ment of  Thietmar  (A.D.  12173  •*  even  more  singular. 
It  is  contained  in  the  lltli  and  12tli  chapters  of  his  Pe- 
7-egrinatio  (ed.  Laurent,  Hamburg,  1857).  After  visit- 
ing Jericho  and  Gilgal,  he  arrives  at  the  "  fords  of  Jor- 
dan" (xi,  20),  where  Israel  crossed  and  where  Christ  was 
baptized,  and  where  then,  as  now,  the  pilgrims  bathed 
(22).  Crossing  this  ford  (33),  he  arrives  at  "the 
field  and  the  s])ot  where  the  Lord  ovcrtlirew  Sodoni 
and  (iomorrah."  After  a  descri|)tion  of  the  lake  come 
the  following  words:  "On  the  shore  of  this  lake,  about 
a  mile  {^td  miliare)  from  the  spot  at  which  the  Lord 
was  baptized,  is  the  statue  of  salt  into  which  Lot's  wife 
was  turned"  (47).  "Hence  I  came  from  the  lake  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  arrived  at  Segor,  where  Lot 
took  refuge  after  the  overthrow  of  Sodom ;  which  is 
now  called  in  the  Syrian  tongue  Zora,  but  in  Latin  the 
City  of  Palms.  In  the  mountain  hard  by  this  Lot  sin- 
ned with  his  daughters  (xii,  1-3).  After  this  I  passed 
the  vineyard  of  Benjamin  (V)  and  of  Ivigaddi.  .  . .  Next 
I  came  into  the  land  of  Moab  and  to  the  mountain  in 
which  was  the  cave  where  David  hid,  .  .  .  leaving  oil 
my  left  hand  Sethim  (Shittim),  where  the  children  of 
Israel  tarried. ...  At  last  I  came  to  the  plains  of  Moab, 
which  abound  in  cattle  and  grain.  ...  A  plain  country, 
deligbtfuUy  covered  with  herbage,  but  without  either 
woods  or  single  trees;  hardly  even  a  twig  or  shrub 
(4^15).  .  .  .  After  this  I  came  to  the  torrent  Jabbok" 
(xiv,  1). 

Zoar  is  very  distinctly  mentioned  by  the  Crusading 
historians.  Fulclier  {Ges/a  jDei,  p.  405,  quoted  by  Rau- 
mer,  p.  239)  states  that,  '•  having  encircled  {i/iruto)  the 
southern  part  of  the  lake  on  the  road  from  Hebron  to 
Petra,  we  found  there  a  large  village  which  was  said 
to  be  Segor,  in  a  charming  situation,  and  abounding 
with  dates.  Here  we  began  to  enter  the  mountains  of 
Arabia."  The  palms  are  mentioned  also  by  William 
of  Tyre  (xxii,  30)  as  being  so  abundant  as  to  cause  the 
place  to  be  called  Villa  Palmarum,  and  Palmer  (i.  e. 
probably  Puiimier).  Abulfeda  (cir.  A.D.  1320)  does 
not  S]>ecify  its  position  more  nearly  than  that  it  was 
adjacent  to  the  lake  ai'd  the  Ghor,  but  he  testifies  to 
its  then  importance  by  calling  the  lake  after  it — Bah- 
retzeghor  (see,  too,  Ibn-Idris,  in  Keland,  p.  272).  The 
natural  inference  from  the  descri|3lion  of  Fulcher  is 
that  Segor  lay  in  the  Wady  Kerak,  the  ordinary  road, 
then  and  now,  from  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
eastern  highlands.  The  conjecture  of  Irby  and  Man- 
gles (June  l,and  see  May  9),  that  the  extensive  ruins 
which  they  found  in  the  lower  part  of  this  Wady  were 
those  of  Zoar,  is  therefore  probabh'  accurate.  The 
name  Dra\i  or  Dera'ah,  which  they,  Poole  {Geogr. 
Journ.  xxvi,  63),  and  Burckhardt  (July  15),  give  to 
the  valley,  may  even  without  violence  be  accepted  as 
a  corruption  of  Zoar.  The  ruins  have  likewise  been 
described  by  De  Saulcy  {Join-ney,  i,  307). 

M.  de  Saulcy  himself,  however,  places  Zoar  in  the 
Wady  Zuweiruh,  the  pass  leading  from  Hebron  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  But  the  names  Zuweirah  and  Zoar  are  not 
nearly  so  similar  in  the  originals  as  they  are  in  their 
Western  forms,  and  there  is  the  fatal  obstacle  to  the 
proposal  that  it  places  Zoar  on  the  west  of  the  lake, 
away  from  what  appears  to  have  been  the  original 
cradle  of  Moab  and  Ammon.  If  we  are  to  look  for  Zoar 
in  this  neighborhood,  it  would  surely  be  better  to  place 
it  at  the  Tell  um-Zoghal,  the  latter  part  of  which  name 
is  almost  literally  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Zoar.  The 
proximity  of  this  name  and  that  of  Usdum,  so  like 
Sodom,  and  the  presence  of  the  salt  mountain — to  this 
day  splitting  off  in  pillars  which  show  a  rude  resem- 
blance to  the  human  form — are  certainly  remarkable 
facts.  —  Smith;  Kitto.  Other  writers  locate  Zoar  in 
the  plain  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.     An  in- 


superable objection  to  this  is  that  in  that  case  Lot  must 
have  crossed  the  Jordan  in  his  tlighl ;  for  Sodom  was 
on  the  west  side  of  the  plain,  and  Zoar  on  the  east. 
Mr.  Birch  (in  tlie  Quar.Stat^emeiit  of  the  "  Palest.  Explor. 
Fund,"  Jan.  1879,  p.  15  sq.)  is  conlidcnt  tliat  the  name 
and  site  are  those  o(  Tell  es-Shfigih;  at  the  foot  of  Wady 
Hesban;  but  his  argmnents  lack  weigiit.  Tristram's 
attempt  {Land  of  Moab,  p.  343)  to  identify  Zoar  with 
Ziara  on  Mount  Nebo  is  based  upon  an  error  as  to  the 
latter  name,  which  is  properly  Siaijhah ;  the  position  on 
a  mountain,  moreover,  is  preposterous.  For  the  differ- 
ent views  held  regarding  the  site  of  Zoar,  see  Kobinson, 
Bibl.  nes.  ii,  517;  Belaud,  Palcest.  p.  I0G4;  De  Saulcy, 
Tracek,  i,  481 ;  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.  3G0 ;  Bi- 
bliothecu  Sacra,  18G8,  p.  136  sq.     See  Sodom. 

Zoarites.     See  Separatists  of  Zoar. 

Zo'ba  (Heb.  Tsoba',  X^I^J,  2  Sam.  x,  6, 8)  or  Zo'- 
bah  (Heb.  Tsobah',  nni:i  [briefly  n^iJ,  2  Sam.  xxiii, 
36],  station;  Sept.  'SloJlSa  v.  r.  Soi/JoX,  etc.;  Vulg.  usu- 
ally Soba),  the  name  of  a  portion  of  Aram  or  Syria, 
which  formed  a  separate  kingdom  in  the  time  of  the 
Jewish  monarchs  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon.  It  is 
difficult  to  fix  its  exact  position  and  limits;  but  there 
seem  to  be  grounds  for  regarding  it  as  lying  chiefly 
eastward  of  Coele-Syria,  and  extending  thence  north- 
east and  east  towards,  if  not  even  to,  the  Euphrates 
(see  1  Chron.  xviii,  3-9;  xix,  6).  It  would  thus  have 
included  the  eastern  flank  of  the  mountain  chain  which 
shuts  in  Coele-Syria  on  that  side,  the  high  land  about 
Aleppo,  and  the  more  northern  portion  of  the  Syrian 
desert.  The  Syriac  interpreters  take  Zobah  to  be  Xisi- 
bis,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  they  have  been  followed  by 
Michaelis  (De  Si/riu  Sobcea,  in  the  Comment.  Soc.  Got- 
thig.  p.  57  sq.).  Others  would  identify  it  with  the  clas- 
sic Chains.  It  was  so  closely  connected  with  Hamath 
that  that  great  city  was  sometimes  distinguished  as 
Hamath-zobah  (2  Chron.  viii,  3).  Among  the  cities 
of  Zobah  were  also  a  place  called  Tibhath  or  Betah  (2 
Sam.  viii,  8;  1  Chron.  xviii,  8),  which  is,  perhaps,  Tai- 
beh,  between  Palmyra  and  Aleppo;  and  another  called 
BertJthai,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  Beirvlt,  but 
with  little  probability,  for  the  kingdom  of  Hamath 
must  have  intervened  between  Zobah  and  the  coast. 
See  Beuothah.  Zobah  was  a  wide,  arid  plain  inter- 
sected by  several  ranges  of  bare,  white  mountains,  but 
having  also  a  few  fertile  vallej's.  The  inhabitants 
were  probably  semi- nomads,  and  chiefl3'  shepherds. 
Like  the  modern  Bedawin  of  that  region,  they  were 
rich  in  horses  (Hitter,  Pal.  und  Syr.  iv,  1700;  Porter, 
Handbook  for  Pal.  p.  614).     See  Syhja. 

We  first  hear  of  Zobah  in  the  time  of  Saul,  when  we 
find  it  mentioned  as  a  separate  country,  governed  ap- 
parently by  a  number  of  kings  who  own  no  common 
head  or  chief  (1  Sam.  xiv,  47).  Saul  engaged  in  war 
with  these  kings  and  "  vexed  them,"  as  he  did  his  oth- 
er neighbors.  Some  forty  years  later  than  this  we  find 
Zobah  under  a  single  ruler,  Hadadezer,  son  of  Kehob, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  powerful  sovereign.  He  had 
wars  with  Toi,  king  of  Hamath  (2  Sam.  viii,  10),  while 
he  lived  in  close  relations  of  amity  with  the  kings  of 
Damascus.  Beth-rehob,  Ish-tob,  etc.,  and  held  various 
petty  Syrian  princes  as  vassals  under  his  yoke  (x,  19), 
He  had  even  considerable  influence  in  INIesopotaraia, 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  was  able  on  one  occasion  to 
obtain  an  important  auxiliary  force  from  tiiat  quarter 
(ver.  16;  comp.  title  to  Psa.  Ix).  David,  having  re- 
solved to  take  full  possession  of  the  tract  of  territory 
originally  promised  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham  (2  Sam. 
viii,  3;  comp.  Gen.  xv,  18),  attacked  Hadadezer  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign,  defeated  his  army,  and  took  from 
him  a  thousand  chariots,  seven  hundred  (seven  thou- 
sand, 1  Chron.  xviii,  4)  horsemen,  and  twenty  thousand 
footmen.  Hadadozer's  allies,  the  S3'rians  of  Damas- 
cus, liaving  marched  to  his  assistance,  David  defeated 
them  ill  a  great  battle,  in  which  they  lost  twenty-two 
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thousand  men.  The  wealth  of  Zobah  is  very  apparent 
in  the  narrative  of  this  canipaijin.  Several  of  tiio  of- 
ticers  of  Hadadezer's  army  carried  '-sliields  of -iold"  {•! 
Sara,  viii,  7),  by  which  we  are  prohalily  to  understand 
iron  or  wooden  frames  overlaid  with  plates  of  tlie  pre- 
cious metal.  The  cities,  moreover,  which  David  took, 
Betah(or  Tibhath)  and  Herothai,  yielded  liim  "exceed- 
ing much  brass"  (ver.  8).  It  is  not  clear  whether  the 
Syrians  of  Zobah  submitted  and  became  tributary  on 
this  occasion,  or  whether,  althoui;!!  defeated,  they  were 
able  to  maintain  their  independence.  At  any  rate,  a 
few  years  later  they  were  again  in  arms  against  David. 
This  time  the  Jewish  king  acted  on  the  defensive.  The 
war  was  provoked  by  the  Ammonites,  who  hired  the 
services  of  the  Syrians  of  Zobah  among  others  to  help 
them  against  the  people  of  Israel,  and  ol)tained  in  this 
way  auxiliaries  to  the  amount  of  thirty-three  thousaiul 
men.  Tbe  allies  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by 
Joab,  who  engaged  the  Syrians  in  person  with  tlie  flow- 
er of  his  troops  (x,  9).  Hadadezer,  upon  this,  made  a 
last  effort.  He  sent  across  the  Euphrates  into  jMeso- 
potamia  and  "  drew  forth  the  Syrians  that  were  beyond 
the  river"  (1  Chron.  xix,  16),  who  had  hitherto  taken 
no  part  in  the  war.  With  these  allies  anci  his  own 
troops,  he  once  more  renewed  the  struggle  with  the  Is- 
raelites, who  were  now  commanded  by  David  himself, 
the  crisis  being  such  as  seemed  to  demand  the  presence 
of  the  king.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Ilelam — a  place 
the  situation  of  which  is  uncertain — where  the  Syrians 
of  Zobah  and  their  new^  allies  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  losing  between  forty  thousand  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men.  After  this  we  hear  of  no  more  hostilities. 
The  petty  princes  hitherto  tributary  to  Hadadezer 
transferred  tlieir  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Israel,  and 
it  is  probable  that  he  himself  became  a  vassal  to  Da- 
vid. Zobah,  however,  though  subdued,  continued  to 
cause  trouble  to  the  Jewish  kings.  A  man  of  Zobah, 
one  of  the  subjects  of  Hadadezer — Rezon,  son  of  Elia- 
ilah — having  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Helam  and 
"gathered  a  band"  (i.  e.  a  body  of  irregular  marauders), 
marched  southward,  and  contrived  to  make  himself 
master  of  Damascus,  where  he  reigned  (apparently)  for 
some  fifty  years,  proving  a  fierce  adversary  to  Israel 
all  through  the  reign  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi,  23-25). 
Solomon  also  was  (it  would  seem)  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Zobah  itself.  The  Hamath-zobah  against  which 
he  "  went  up"  (2  Chron.  viii,  3)  was  probably  a  town 
in  that  country  which  resisted  his  authority,  and  which 
he  accordingly  attacked  and  subdued.  This  is  the  last 
that  we  hear  of  Zobah  in  Scripture.  The  name,  how- 
ever, is  found  at  a  later  date  in  the  inscriptions  of  As- 
syria, where  the  kingdom  of  Zobah  seems  to  intervene 
between  Hamath  and  Damascus,  falling  thus  into  the 
regular  line  of  march  of  the  Assyrian  armies.  Several 
Assyrian  monarchs  relate  that  tliey  took  tribute  from 
Zobah,  while  others  speak  of  haviiig  traversed  it  on 
their  way  to  or  from  Palestine.— Smith  ;  Kitto, 

Zobe'bah  (Heb.  with  the  article,  kafs-Tsobebah', 
nnnkn,  the  stow  [Gesenius]  or  affable  [Flirst];  Sept. 
2w^iJ»;/3a  v.  r.  ^ajSaSid;  Vulg.  Sobeba),  last  named  of 
the  two  sons  (or  perhaps  a  daughter,  as  the  word  is 
feminine)  of  Coz  (q.  v.)  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron. 
iv,8).  B.C.  post  1G18.  IJabbi  Schwarz  regards  it  as  the 
name  of  a  town,  "  the  village  Beth-zaphupha,  two  and  a 
half  English  miles  south  of  Jerusalem"  {Palest,  p.  116). 

Zo'har  (Heb.  Tso'char,  "inbi,  lujht;  Sept,  "^aap), 
the  name  of  two  or  three  men. 

1.  The  father  of  Ephron  the  Ilittite,  from  wdiich  lat- 
ter Abraham  purchased  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (Gen. 
xxiii,  8 ;  XXV,  9),     B.C.  ante  2026. 

2.  Last  named  but  one  of  the  six  sons  of  Sime<ui 
(Gen.  xlvi,  10;  Exod.  vi,  15);  elsewhere  (1  Chron.  iv, 
24)  called  Zerah  (q.  v.). 

3.  A  marginal  reading  in  1  Chron.  iv,  7  for  Jf.zoae 
(Heb.  rather  Yitschar',  -na"",  which  [as  usual]  takes 


the  pointing  of  the  Keri  ''.rii:\  and  Zohar;  the  A.  V. 
of  1611  has  "Ziiar"),  secoiul  named  of  the  three  sous 
of  Uelah  of  the  tribe  of  Judiih.     B.C.  fxist  1G18. 

Zo'heleth  (Heb.  with  the  art.  haz-Znche'leth 
''pr?*'^'  n  I*'"!-  participial  form  ;  Sept.  Zo>f\f5  v.  r.  Zoit- 
\wi ;  Vulg.  Zohiliili),  the  name  of  a  stone  ("3X)  which 
was  "by"  (b^X,  besi(k)  Eu-rogel,and  "by"  (Z3,  along 
with')  which  Adoiiijali  offerrd  his,  coronal  ion  sacrilicfu 
(I  Kings  i,  0).  If  En-rogd  be  tli.'  prcM^nt  iJir-Eyub  in 
the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  the  stone  in  question  may  be 
any  of  the  boiddcrs  in  that  vicinity. 

As  to  the  signification  of  the  name,  llip  Targumists 
translate  it  "  the  rolling  stone;"  and  Jarclii  alHrins  that 
it  was  a  large  stone  on  which  the  young  men  tried  their 
strength  in  attempting  to  roll  it.  Others  make  it  "the 
serpent  stone"  (Gesenius  and  Eilrst),  a.s  if  from  the  rma 
briT,  "to  creep."  Jerome  simply  says,  "Zoelet  iractum 
sive  protractum."  Others  connect  it  with  running  wa- 
ter; but  there  is  nothing  strained  in  making  it  "the 
stone  of  the  conduit"  (nb^'HT'O,  Mtizrhihih),  from  iu 
proximity  to  the  great  rock  conduit  or  comhnis  that 
poured  into  Siloam.  Dochari's  idea  is  that  the  Flebrew 
word  zohel  denotes  "a  sU)w  motion"  {llit-voz.  I,  i.  9): 
"The  fullers  here  pressing  out  the  water  which  drop- 
ped from  the  clothes  that  they  had  washed  in  ilie  well 
called  Kogcl."  If  this  be  the  case,  then  we  have  .some 
relics  of  this  ancient  custom  at  the  massive  breastwork 
below  the  jjreseut  Ilirkel  el-IIamra.  where  the  donkeys 
wait  for  their  load  of  skins  I'rotn  llie  well,  and  where 
the  Arab  washerwomen  may  be  seen  to  this  tlay  beat- 
ing their  clothes. 

The  practice  of  placing  stones,  and  naming  them  from 
a  person  or  an  event,  is  very  common.  Jacob  did  so  at 
Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii,  22 ;  xxxv,  14 ;  .see  Dochart.  Camian, 
p.  785,  786) ;  and  he  did  it  again  when  parting  from  I^- 
ban  ((Jen.  xxxi,  45).  Josliua  set  u|)  stones  iu  Jordan 
and  Gilgal,  at  the  command  of  God  (Josh,  iv,  9-20), 
and  again  in  Shechem  (xxiv,  26).  Near  liethshemesh 
there  was  the  Kbpii-rjcdn/ah  ("great  stone,"  1  Sam.  vL, 
14),  called  also  Abel-gedoluh  ("  the  great  weeping,"  ver. 
18).  There  was  the  Ebeu-liohan,  south  of  Jericho,  in 
the  plains  of  Jonlan  (Josh,  xv,  6;  xviii,  17),  "the  stone 
of  Bolian  the  son  of  lleiiben,"  the  IChrenlireiistein  of  the 
Ciccar,  or  "plain,"  of  .hirdan,  a  memorial  of  the  son  or 
grandson  of  . Jacob's  eldest- born,  for  which  travellers 
have  looke<l  in  vain,  but  which  Felix  Fahri,  in  the  15th 
century  {Kraf/at.  ii,  82),  professes  to  have  seen.  The 
rabbins  preserve  the  memory  of  tliis  stone  in  a  book  call- 
ed Eben-Ilohiiii,uT  the  touchstone  (Chron.  n/~  Jfafilii  Jo- 
seph, transl.  by  Biallobloizky.  i,  192).  Tiierc  was  the 
stone  set  up  by  Samuel  between  Mizpeh  and  Slieu,  Elxn- 
Ezer,  "the  stone  of  help"  (I  Sam.  vii,  II,  12).  There 
was  the  Gi-eat  Stone  on  which  Samuel  slew  the  .sjicri- 
fices,  after  the  great  battle  of  Saul  with  the  riiilisiinos 
(xiv,  3.3).  There  was  the  Elxn-Eztl  ("lapis  discessus 
vel  abitus,  a  discessu  Jonathanis  ei  Davidis"  [Simonis, 
Onoimist.i).  156]),  where  David  hid  himself.  an<l  which 
some  Talmudists  identify  with  Zoheleth.  I>argc  stones 
have  alwavs  ol)tained  for  themselves  peculiar  names, 
from  their  shape,  tlieir  position,  their  connection  with  n 
I  person  or  an  event.  In  the  Sinaitic  desert  may  be 
found  the  f/ajar  el-Rekab  (".stone  of  the  ri.ler"  ),  lliijur 
el-h'nl  ("stone  of  the  bean"),  llajar  Mum  ("stone  of 
Moses").  The  sidiject  «{  stoms  is  by  no  means  iniinter- 
esting.and  has  not  in  any  respect  been  exhausieii.  (.See 
the  notes  of  De  Sola  and  Lindeuthal  in  their  edition  of 
Genesix,  p.  175,  22(; ;  Hochart,  Canaan,  p.  7«5;  Vossiuh. 
De  Idololatr.  vi,  38 ;  Scaliger,  On  E'>s.  hi,,*,  p.  19« ;  Hornl- 
dus.  On  A  mohiiis,  bk.  vii :  and  Klineidiorsi  ius.  On  A  i-no- 
biul;  also  a  long  note  of  Ouzelius.  in  his  edition  of  ,»/i. 
nnrim  Fe/ij-.  p.  15;  Calmot,  ErarfnunUn.  Nos.  1»'.«.  T^h, 
736;  Kitio,  Pakstiiw.  Sec,  liesidrs,  the  works  ofniiti- 
quaries  on  stones  and  stone  circles;  and  an  iiitrre*iin(f 
account  of  the  curious  I'hoeujcian  JIaJar  Cbem  in  Malta, 
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in  Tallack's  recent  volume  on  that  island,  p.  115-127.) — 
Smith.     See  Stosk. 

M.  Clermont  Ganneau,  of  the  French  consulate  at  Je- 
rusalem, has  found  what  he  deems  a  strong  confirmation 
of  the  name  in  question  in  ez-Zekwele,  a  rocky  plateau 
along  the  edge  of  the  village  of  Silwun  {Quur.  Statenieiit 
of  the  "Palest.  Explor.  Fund,"  Jan.  1871,  p.  252  sq.). 
This  is  adopted  by  Tristram  {Bible  Places,  p.  124)  and 
Lieut.  Conder  (Teitt  Work,  ii,313).  The  boundary-line 
of  Judah  passed  near»this.     See  Tribe. 

Zo"heth-{Uiih.Zochet/i',r\mt,sfronfj  [Fiirst];  Sept. 
Zwxa^  V.  r.  Za>«j';  Vulg.  Zohelh),  first  named  of  the  two 
"sons  of  Ishi"  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  20), 
the  other  being  called  Een-zoheth  (q.  v.).  B.C.  post 
1618. 

Zollikofer,  Georg  Joachim,  a  famous  preacher  of 
Leipsic,  was  born  at  Saint  Gall,  Aug.  5,  1730.  He  at- 
tended the  gymnasia  of  Saint  Gall  and  Bremen,  and 
afterwards  the  University  of  Utrecht;  giving  attention 
rather  to  literature  than  theolog^^  at  the  latter  place, 
and  cultivating  a  finished  diction.  He  became  a  family 
tutor  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1749.  In  1753  he  re- 
turned to  Saint  Gall,  and  vainly  sought  employment 
there  and  in  other  Swiss  towns;  but  earned,  in  the 
meantime,  a  reputation  wliich  obtained  for  him  a  call 
to  become  the  pastor  of  the  Keformcd  congregation  at 
Leipsic.  He  served  that  congregation  during  thirty 
years,  and  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Jan.  22, 1788. 

Zollikofer's  tendenc)^  was  in  some  measure  in  harmo- 
ny with  the  spirit  of  his  times.  He  was  given  to  the 
exaltation  of  virtue,  and  loved  to  discuss  the  dignity  of 
man,  the  ways  of  righteousness  which  alone  lead  to  God, 
and  which  Jesus  opened  bj'  teaching  and  example.  He 
asserted  that  persons  who  have  always  been  virtuous 
need  no  conversion,  but  simply  a  perfecting  of  their 
characters.  Christianity  was  to  him  God's  own  best 
means  for  the  instructing,  comforting,  and  improving  of 
men,  through  which  progress  the}'  may  attain  to  bless- 
edness. He  was  not,  however,  an  exponent  of  the  "en- 
lightenment" of  that  period;  for  Christ's  resurrection, 
ascension,  and  eternal  glory  were  held  by  him  as  posi- 
tive facts.  Christ  was  to  him  the  only-begotten  Son 
of  the  Highest,  though  the  atonement  was  regarded  as 
simply  an  expression  of  God's  readiness  to  forgive.  As 
a  preacher,  he  may  be  ranked  with  Reinhard,  though  su- 
perior to  him  as  an  expositor  and  in  the  definite  aim  of 
his  discourse,  as  well  as  in  the  joyous  fervor  with  which 
it  was  usually  pervaded.  Leipsic  regarded  it  as  an  evi- 
dence of  inferior  culture  and  poor  taste  not  to  prefer 
him  above  the  contemporary  preachers.  He  wrote 
prayers  which  are  mere  reflections  preceded  by  an  ad- 
dress to  God ;  e.  g.  A  m-eden  u.  Geheie  bci  dem  gemein- 
schuftl.  u.  hauslichen  Gottesdienste  (1777): — Anduchts- 
iibungen  u.  Gebete,  etc.  (new  ed.  1804,  4  pts.).  He  also 
prepared  a  hymn-book,  Summlung  geisll.  Lieder  u.  Ge- 
sdnge  (1766).  His  sermons  were  repeatedly  published  ; 
in  15  vols,  in  1798-1804.  His  personal  character  was 
thoroughly  upright  and  manly,  and  also  kindly  and  be- 
nevolent. He  was  self-possessed  and  of  an  equitable 
temper.  The  care  with  which  he  chose  the  precise 
word  he  needed  made  him  eloquent  in  the  pulpit,  but 
reticent  in  ordinary  intercourse  with  men. 

The  sources  for  Zollikofer's  life  are,  Fischer,  A  Me- 
morial Discourse;  Hirsching,  Ilist.-lit.  Handbi/ck  (Er- 
nesti's  supplement,  Leips.  1815),  xvii,  272  sq. ;  Doring, 
Deutsche  Kanzelredner  d.  18.  u.  19.  Juhrhunderts  (Neii- 
stadt  an  d.  Oder,  1830),  p.  586  sq.;  hiiTye,Charak1eriza- 
tioti  (Leips.  1788);  Lentz,  Gesch.  d.  I/omiletik,  ii,  327  sq. ; 
Hagenbach,  Kirckengesc/i.  d.  18.  u.  19.  Jahrh.  i,  366  sq. 
See  also  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Zo'phah  (Heb.  Tsophach',  naia  [in  pause  nsi:j], 
a  cruse  [Gesen.]  ;  Sept.  Zw^o  v.  r.  Ztoipap  and  Zaj;(«S; 
Vulg.  Suphu),  an  Asherite,  first  named  of  the  four  sons 
of  Helam  or  Hotham  (1  Chron.  vii,  35 ;  corap.  ver,  32), 
and  father  of  many  sons  (ver.  36).     B.C.  cir.  1618. 


Zo'phai  (Heb.  Tsophny',  ^'Z^1,  patronymic  from 
Zuph  [Fiirst]  ;  Sept.  Zow^i ;  Vulg.  Sopha'i),  a  Kohathite 
Levite,  son  of  Elkanah  and  father  of  Nahath  (1  Chron. 
vi,  26  [Heb.  11]);  elsewhere  (ver.  35)  called  simply 
Zurn  (q.  v.). 

Zo'phar  (Heb.  Tsophar',  ^sis,  sparrow  [Gesen.] 
or  shaggy  [Fiirst]  ;  Sept.  Zw^ii ;  Vulg.  Sophar),  the  last 
named  of  Job's  three  friends  and  opponents  in  argument 
(Job  ii,  11  ;  xi,  1 ;  xx,  1 ;  xlii,  9).  B.C.  cir.  2000.  He 
is  called  a  Naamathite,  or  inhabitant  of  Naamah,  a  place 
whose  situation  is  unknown,  as  it  could  not  be  the  Na- 
amah mentioned  in  Josh,  xv,  41.  AVemyss,  in  his  Job 
and  his  Times  (p.  Ill),  well  characterizes  this  interlocu- 
tor: "Zophar  exceeds  the  other  two,  if  possible,  in  se- 
verity of  censure ;  he  is  the  most  inveterate  of  the  ac- 
cusers, and  speaks  without  feeling  or  pity.  He  does 
little  more  than  repeat  and  exaggerate  the  arguments 
of  Bikiad.  He  unfeelingly  alludes  (Job  xi,  15)  to  the 
effects  of  Job's  disease  as  appearing  in  his  countenance. 
This  is  cruel  and  invidious.  Yet  in  the  same  discourse 
how  nobly  does  he  treat  of  the  divine  attributes,  show- 
ing that  any  inquiry  into  them  is  far  beyond  the  grasp 
of  the  human  mind !  And  though  the  hortatory  part 
of  the  first  discourse  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
Eliphaz,  j-et  it  is  diversified  by  the  fine  imagery  which 
he  employs.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  fidl  conviction 
of  the  providence  of  God  as  regulating  and  controlling 
the  actions  of  men ;  but  he  limits  all  his  reasonings  to  the 
))resent  life,  and  makes  no  reference  to  a  future  world. 
This  circumstance  alone  accounts  for  the  weakness  and 
fallacy  of  these  men's  judgments.  In  his  second  dis- 
course there  is  much  poetical  beauty  in  the  selection  of 
images,  and  the  general  doctrine  is  founded  in  truth; 
its  fallacy  lies  in  its  application  to  Job's  peculiar  case. 
The  whole  indicates  great  warmth  of  temper,  inflamed 
by  misapprehension  of  its  object  and  by  mistaken  zeal." 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  Zophar  has  but  two  speeches, 
whereas  the  others  have  three  each.  When  Job  had 
replied  (ch.  xxvi-xxxi)  to  the  short  address  of  Bildad 
(ch.  xxv),  a  rejoinder  might  have  been  expected  from 
Zophar;  but  he  said  nothing,  the  three  friends,  by  com- 
mon consent,  then  giving  up  the  contest  in  despair 
(xxxii,  1). — Kitto.     See  Job. 

Zo'phim  (Heb.  Tsophim',^''Zr^  [briefly  CES  in 
Numb.],  watchei-s,  as  often;  but  Fiirst  thinks, Jh-tile), 
the  name  either  in  whole  or  part  of  two  places  in  Pales- 
tine. 

1.  (Sopt.(TKOTruh';Yu'[g.sublimis.')  The  designation 
of  a  field  (iTia)  or  spot  on  or  near  the  top  of  Pisgah, 
from  which  Balaam  had  his  second  view  of  the  encamp- 
ment of  Israel  (Numb,  xxiii,  14).  If  the  word  sadek 
("field")  may  be  taken  in  its  usual  sense,  then  the  "field 
of  Zophim"  was  a  cultivated  spot  high  up  on  the  top  of 
the  range  of  Pisgah.  But  that  word  is  the  almost  in- 
variable term  for  a  portion  of  the  upper  district  of  Moab, 
and  therefore  may  have  had  some  local  sense  which  has 
hitherto  escaped  notice,  and  in  which  it  is  employed  in 
reference  to  the  spot  in  question.  The  position  of  the 
field  of  Zophim  is  not  defined  ;  it  is  only  said  that  it  com- 
manded merely  a  portion  of  the  encampment  of  Israel. 
Neither  do  the  ancient  versions  afford  any  clew.  The 
Targum  of  Onkelos,  the  Sept.,  aiui  the  Peshito-Syriac 
take  Zophim  in  the  sense  of  "watchers"  or  "lookers- 
out,"  and  translate  it  accordingly.  But  it  is  probably  a 
Hebrew  version  of  an  aboriginal  name,  related  to  that 
which,  in  other  places  of  the  present  records,  appears  as 
Mizpch  or  INIizpah. — Smith.  Mount  Nebo,  or  Pisgah, 
is  now  undoubtedly  identified  as  Jebel  Neba,  near  Hes- 
ban.  See  Nebo.  De  Saulcy  appears  to  have  even 
heard  the  ancient  name  given  to  it  by  the  Bedawin 
(Voyage  en  Terre  Sainte,  i,  289).  Along  its  eastern 
side,  and  reaching  from  the  ruins  of  Maan  to  Hesban, 
is  a  plateau  of  arable  land,  still  cultivated  in  part  by 
tlie  Arabs,  which  appears  to  be  the  place  in  question 
(Porter,  Handbook  for  Pakst.  p.  300), — Kitto.     In  this 
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view  Tristram  at  length  concurs  (Rihle  Places,  p.  346\ 
Prof.  Paine,  of  tlie  American  Exploring  Party,  regards 
it  as  Wadi/  llaisa,  oa  the  south-east  of  Jebel  Neba. 
See  PisGAH. 

2.  (Sept.  Sw^i'/tt  V.  r.  Sii^a;  Vulg.  Sophim.)  Ka- 
niatbaim-zophim  was  Samuel's  birthplace  (1  Sam.  i,  1). 
The  dual  form  of  the  first  term,  accoriling  to  some,  sig- 
nities  one  of  the  two  Kamahs:  to  wit,  that  of  the  Zo- 
phites  (Lightfoot,  ii,  162,  cd.  1832);  and  the  second 
term,  according  to  others,  means  speculator es,  i.  c.  proji/i- 
efo,  and  denoting  that  at  this  place  was  a  school  of  the 
prophets— a  hypothesis  supported  by  the  Cbaldee  jiara- 
phrast,  who  renders  it  "  Klkanah,  a  man  of  Itaniatba,  a 
disciple  of  the  prophets."  Others  lind  in  the  dual  form 
of  Rawathaim  a  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  city,  which 
was  built  on  the  sides  of  two  hills;  and  in  the  word  Zo- 
phim  see  an  allusion  to  some  watch-towers,  or  places  of 
obsers'ation,  which  the  high  situation  of  the  city  might 
favor  (Clerici  Opera,  ii,  175).  Others,  again,  afiirm  tliat 
the  word  Zophim  is  added  because  Kamali  or  Hamatha 
was  inhabited  by  a  clan  of  Levitcs  of  the  family  of 
Ziiph  (Calmet,  s.  v.).  Winer  asserts  {Realwurt.  art. 
"Samuel")  that  the  first  verse  of  the  book  declares 
Samuel  to  be  an  Ephraimite.  This  term,  however,  if 
the  genealogy  in  Chronicles  remain  undisturbed,  must 
signify  not  an  Ephraimite  by  birth,  but  by  abode. 
We  find  that  the  Kohathites,  to  whom  Samuel  be- 
longed, had  their  lot  in  Jlount  Ephraim  (Josh,  xxi, 
5-20),  where  not  the  hill  of  Ephraim  is  meant,  but 
the  hill  countrj'  of  Ephraim  (Gesenius,  Thesaiir.  s.  v.). 
The  family  of  Zoph,  living  in  the  hill  country  of  Ephra- 
im, might  be  termed  Ephrathite,  while  their  ancestor's 
name  disungnished  their  special  locality  as  Kamathaim- 
zophim.  The  geography  of  this  place  has  been  disput- 
ed. See  Eamaii.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  confound  it 
with  Arimathiea  of  the  New  Test.  (^Onomast.  art.  "  Ar- 
matha  Sophim"),  The  Sept.  renders  it  'Apfia5aii.i  Sw- 
(pifi.  Cod.  A,  or  Cod,  B,  'Apjurr^(/.t  Si^a.  For  an  account 
of  the  place  now,  and  for  long  called  Neby  Samwil,  and 
the  impossibility  of  its  being  the  ancient  Ramah,  see 
Robinson,  Palestine,  ii,  141;  and  for  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  site  of  Eamath- zophim,  the  latter 
name  being  yet  retained  in  the  Arabic  term  Sobah,  the 
curious  reader  may  consult  the  same  work  (p.  830),  or 
Bihlioth.  Sacra  (p.  46).  The  hilly  range  of  Ephraim 
extended  southward  into  other  cantons,  while  it  bore 
its  original  name  of  Mount  Eiihraim  ;  and  so  the  inliab- 
itants  of  Ramathaira-zophim  might  be  termed  Ephrath- 
ites,  just  as  Mahlon  and  Chilion  are  called  '•  Ephrathites 
of  Beth-lehem-judah"  (Ruth  i,  2).  —  Kitto.     See  Ra- 
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Zo'rah  (Heb.  Tsorah',  fl"^:i,  hornet;  Sept.  ^apaa 
V.  r.  £o|0«^,  '2apa\,  'S.apd,  etc. ;  Josephus,  'S.apaaa,  Ant. 
V,  8,  12;  Vulg.  Saraa;  A.  Y.  "Zareah,"  Neh.  xi,  29; 
"  Zoreah,"  Josh,  xv,  33),  one  of  the  towns  near  the  bor- 
der of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (xix,  41),  but  really  within  the 
limits  of  Judah,  being  in  the  north-western  corner  of 
the  "  valley  district"  ( xv,  33 ).  It  is  almost  always 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Eshtaol  (see  also  Judgi 
xiii,  25;  xvi,  31 ;  xviii,  2,  8,  11 ;  and  comp.  1  Chron.  ii, 
53).  Zorah  was  the  residence  of  Manoah  and  the  na- 
tive place  of  Samson.  The  place  both  of  his  birth  and 
his  burial  is  specified  with  a  curious  minuteness  as  "  be- 
tween Zorah  and  Eshtaol,"  "in  Mahaneh-Dan"  (Judg. 
xiii,  25;  xvi,  31).  In  the  genealogical  records  of  1 
Chron.  (ii,  53;  iv,  2)  the  "  Zareathites  and  Eshtaulites" 
are  given  as  descended  from  (decolonized  by)  Kirjath- 
jearim.  Zorah  is  mentioned  among  the  places  fortitied 
by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi,  10),  and  it  was  re-inhabited 
by  the  men  of  Judah  after  the  return  from  the  Captivi- 
ty (Xeh.  xi,  29).  In  the  Oiwmasticon  (s.  v.  'S.apcd  and 
"Saara")  it  is  mentioned  as  lying  some  ten  miles  north 
of  Eleutheropolis  on  the  road  to  Nicopolis.  By  the 
Jewish  traveller  Hap-Parchi  (Zunz,  Benjamin  nf  Tiid. 
ii,  441)  it  is  specified  as  three  hours  south-east- of  Lydd. 
These  notices  agree  in  direction— though  in  neither  is 


the  distance  nearly  sufiicicnt— with  the  modem  village 
of  .V«;'<i/(,  which  has  been  visited  bv  Robinson  {Jiiltl. 
Res.iVi,  iryi)  and  I'obler  {Dritte  Wawl.  p.  181-18.}).  h 
lies  just  below  the  brow  of  a  sharp-p.unted  conical  hill, 
at  the  shoidder  of  the  ranges  wliieli  there  meet  and 
form  the  north  side  of  the  Wady  •Wiuriib,  the  nori hern- 
most  of  the  two  brandies  wliiili  unite  jusi  b«4ow  Sur'ah, 
and  form  tlie  great  wady  Surar.  Near  it  arc  to  be  m-cii 
the  remains  ofZanoah,  Heihsbemesb.'l'iuinnih,  ami  oth- 
er places  more  or  less  frequently  mentioned  with  ii  in 
the  narrative.  I'.shlaol,  however,  lias  not  ret  been  idcn- 
titled.  The  position  of  Sur'ah  at  the  entrance  of  the 
valley,  wliich  forms  one  of  the  iiililsfrom  the  great  low- 
land, explains  its  fortilicaiioii  by  R<4ioboani.  The  spring 
is  a  short  distance  below  the  village,  "a  noble  fountain" 
—this  was  at  the  end  of  April— "walled  up  sipiare  with 
large  hewn  stones  and  gushing  over  with  line  water. 
As  we  passed  on,"  continues  Robinson,  with  a  more 
poetical  tone  than  is  liis  wont,  "we  overtook  no  less 
than  twelve  women  toiling  upwards  to  ihe  village,eaeh 
with  her  jar  of  water  on  her  head.  The  village,  the 
fountain,  the  fiehls,  the  mountain,  the  females  bearing 
water,  all  transported  us  back  to  ancient  times,  when  in 
all  probability  the  mother  of  Samson  often  in  like  man- 
ner visited  the  fountain  and  toiled  homeward  with  her 
jar  of  water."— Smith.  See  also  Schwarz,  Palist.  p. 
102;  Thomson,  Laml  mid  Jioidc,  ii,  Stil  ;  Porter,  Hamlb. 
for  Pal.  p.  2S5;  Tristram,  Bible  Places,  p.  4tj;  Coiuler, 
Tent  ]Vorlc,i,-2:i. 

Zo'rathite  (Heb.  Tsorathi',  "'nr^S,  patronymic 
from  Zorah  ;  Sept.  ^npa^i  v.  r.  Apa^i ;  Vulg.  Surathi; 
A.  V.  "  Zorathites"),  a  designation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Zorah  (q.  v.),  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  iv,  2  as  descended 
from  Shobal,  one  of  the  sons  of  Judah,  who  in  ii,  tyl  is 
stated  to  have  founded  Kirjath  -jearim,  from  which 
again  "the  Zareathites  and  the  Eshtaulites"  were  colo- 
nized.    See  ZAitEATiiiTK;  Zokite. 

Zo'reah  (Josh,  xv,  .33).     See  Zokah. 

Zo'rite  (Ileb.  Tso7i',  ''""IS,  a  patronymic;  Sept. 
'Siapat  V.  r.  'Haapi;  Viilg.  Sarai;  A.  V.  "Zorites"),  the 
designation  apparently  of  the  inhabitants  of  Zorfih 
(q.  v.),  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  ii.  54  as  descended  from 
Salma  the  brother  of  Shobal, and  lienee  classed  with  the 
descendants  of  ibe  latter  the  "Zareathites  and  the  Esh- 
taulites" (ver.  53). 

Zosinius,  pope  in  A.D.  417-418,  successor  to  Inno- 
cent I,  was  by  birth  a  Greek,  and  is  noteworthy  as  a 
participant  in  the  doctrinal  controversies  of  his  time,  in 
which  he  first  endorsed  and  then  rejected  doctrines  re- 
garded as  heretical,  and  also  for  his  assertion  of  author- 
ity and  his  energetic  labors  in  behalf  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Roman  see.  lie  countermanded  tlie  condemna- 
tion of  Pelagius  and  Ca'lestius,  denounced  by  Innocent 
and  the  African  synods;  and  in  a  letter  t<i  bishop  Aure- 
lius  of  Carthage  and  others  he  censured  the  treatment 
they  had  received,  declared  them  orthodox,  and  warned 
the  bishops  against  sophistries  in  s|)eciilaiion.  He  also 
cited  before  his  bar  Paiilinus,  the  accuser  of  Pi4agiuf. 
The  African  bishops,  however,  held  another  sj^iod  (I  IX). 
which  defended  their  course  and  censured  Zosimiis  for 
reopening  a  settled  case,  besiiles  forbidiling  the  ilepart- 
ure  of  Paulinus  for  Rome.  Zosimus  endeavored  to  for- 
tify his  position  by  a  reference  to  the  ec<-lesiasiioal  au- 
thority derived  by  his  see  from  Peter;  but  when  the 
Africans  obtained  a  sarnim  re.^rrlpliiin  ag.iinst  the  Pe- 
lagians from  the  emperor  Ilonorius,  he  gave  way,  and 
for  his  part  pronounced  the  condemnation  of  Pelagius 
and  Ox'lestius  in  an  Epistola  Trarlaloria.  This  time 
he  was  opposed  by  eighteen  Italian  bishops,  whom  he 
at  once  declared  deposeil.  The  deposition  of  the  pn-s- 
byter  Apiarius  of  Sicca,  in  Numidia,  and  his  appeal  to 
Zosimus  against  his  bisliop,  Trbanus,  Inl  to  fre.sh  dis- 
putes with  the  Africans.  Zosimus  refused  to  recognise 
the  deposition,  and  sent  three  delegates  to  a  syno.!  con- 
vened at  Carthage  to  demand  the  restoration  of  Apiarius. 
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Zosimus  also  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  the  Gallican  bish- 
opis  by  appointing  bishop  Tatrockis  of  Arelate  his  vicar 
in  Gaul,  and  conferring  upon  him  the  rights  of  metro- 
politan over  the  province  of  Yienne.  His  course  ex- 
cited much  opposition;  but  death  put  an  end  to  his 
plans  for  aggrandizement  in  418.  See  Schrockh,  Kir- 
ckemicsch.  (Leips.  1782),  viii,  148  sq. ;  Gieseler,  Kirchen- 
gesi-h.  (4th  ed.  Bonn.  1845),  i,  2,  HI  sq.— Herzog,  Reul- 
Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Zouch,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  born  at  Sandal,  near  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  in  1737. 
He  was  educated  at  ^Yaketield  School  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1761.  He 
became  a  fellow  of  his  college  in  17()o,  and  was  appoint- 
ed assistant  tutor.  In  1770  he  became  rector  of  \Yyc- 
liffe,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1793.  In  1791  he  was  appointed  deputy 
commissary  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Kichmond,  and  in 
1793  was  chaplain  to  the  Master  of  the  Kolls  and  rector 
of  Scrayingham.  By  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  the 
Kev.  Henry  Zouch,  in  1795,  he  succeeded  to  an  estate  at 
Sandal,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  He  became 
prebendary  of  Durham  in  1805;  declined  the  bishopric  of 
Carlisle  in  1808;  and  died  in  181G.  He  was  the  author 
of.  The  Crucifixion  (Canterbury,  1765),  a  Seaton  prize 
poem: — An  Inquiry  into  the  Prophetic  Character  of  the 
Romans  us  Described  in  Dun.  viii,  28-25  (1792): — 3Ie- 
moirs  of  the  Life  and  Writinrjs  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
(York,  1808): — and  other  works.  See  Chalmers,  Bioff. 
Did.  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uth.  s.  v. 

Zu'ar  (Heb.  Tsuar',  ~i51^,  littleness ;  Sept.  Scupop ; 
Vulg.  Suur),  the  father  of  Nethaneel,  which  latter  was 
the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  at  the  time  of  the 
Exode  (Numb,  i,  8 ;  ii,  5 ;  vii,  18,  23;  x,  15).  B.C.  ante 
1658. 

Zubly,  John  Joachim,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  born  at  St,  Gall,  Switzerland,  Aug.  27, 1724.  He  was 
ordained  to  tJie  ministry  Aug.  19,  1744;  took  charge  of 
the  Independent  Presbyterian  Church  of  Savannah,  Ga., 
in  1760;  and  was  a  delegate  from  Georgia  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Congress  in  1775-76,  but  opposed  separation 
from  England,  and  returned  to  Savaimah,  which  his 
unpopularity  forced  him  to  leave.  He  died  July  23, 
1781.  Dr.  Zubly  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  un- 
affected piety,  devoted  to  his  call  as  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  and  zealous  for  the  success  of  his  labors.  He 
published.  The  Real  Christian's  Hope  in  Death,  etc. 
( Charlestown,  1756,  12mo),  with  a  Preface  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  Clarke : — Sermon  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  (Savannah,  1766,  8vo): — An  Humble  Inquiry  into 
the  Nuture  of  the  Dependency  of  the  American  Coloiiies 
upon  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Riffht  of 
Parliament  to  Lay  Taxes  on  the  said  Colonies,  by  a  Free- 
holder of  South  Carolina  (1769,  4to) : — Sermon  on  the 
Value  of  that  Faith  without  which  it  is  Impossible  to 
Please  God  (1772) : — Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Rev.  John 
Osgood,  of  Midioay  (1773)  : — The  Law  of  Liberty  (Phila. 
1775,  8vo;  Lond.  eod.  8vo;  Phila.  1778,  8vo),  a  sermon 
on  Araerkan  affairs.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Sprague,  A  nnuls  of  the  A  mer.  Pul- 
pit, iii,  219;  London  Monthly  Review,  Feb.  1776,  p.  167; 
Georgia  Anulytic  Repository,  i,  49.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Zuph  (Heb.  Tsuph,  wjl^,  honey-comb  [Gesen.J  or 
moist  [Fiirst];  Sept.  "Sloixp  v.  r.  2oJ0  and  'S.ovir;  but  in 
1  Sam.  ix,  5  'S.i(p,  apparenth-  reading  T\V^,  Tsiph,  as  the 
text  of  the  Heb.  there  does),  the  name  of  a  man  and  of 
a  place. 

1.  AKohathite  Levite,  the  son  of  Elkanah  and  father 
of  Tohu,  or  Toah.  or  Nahath  in  tlie  ancestry  of  the 
prophet  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i,  1 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  35  [Heb. 
20]).  B.C.  cir.  1310.  In  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron. 
vi,  26)  he  is  called  Zophai. 

2.  A  district  (VliX,  land)  at  which  Saul  and  his  ser- 
vant arrived  after  passing  through  those  of  Shalisha,  of 


Shalim,  and  of  the  Benjamites  (1  Sam.  ix,  5),  It  evi- 
dently contained  the  cit\-  in  which  they  encountered 
Samuel  (ver.  6),  and  that,  again,  if  the  conditions  of  the 
narrative  are  to  be  accepted,  was  certaiidy  not  far  from 
the  "tomb  of  Rachel,"  probably  the  spot  to  which  that 
name  is  still  attached,  a  short  distance  north  of  Bethle- 
hem. The  name  Zuph  is  connected  in  a  singular  man- 
ner with  Samuel.  One  of  his  ancestors  (see  above)  was 
named  Zupli  (i,  1 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  35)  or  Zophai  (ver.  26), 
and  his  native  place  was  called  Raniathaim-zophim  (1 
Sam.  i,  1).  The  name,  too,  in  its  various  forms  of  Zo- 
phim,  Mizpeh,  Mizpah,  Zephathah,  was  connnon  in  the 
Holy  Land,  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan. 

The  only  possible  trace  of  the  name  of  Zuph  in  mod- 
ern Palestine,  in  any  suitable  locality,  is  to  be  found  in 
Soba,  a  well-known  place  about  seven  miles  due  west 
of  Jerusalem,  and  five  miles  south-west  of  Naby  Sam- 
wil.  This  Dr.  Robinson  {Bibl.  Res.  ii,  8,  9)  once  pro- 
posed as  the  representative  of  Ramathaim-zophim  ;  and 
although  on  topographical  grounds  he  virtually  re- 
nounces the  idea  (see  the  foot-note  to  the  same  pages), 
yet  those  grounds  need  not  similarly  affect  its  identity 
with  Zuph,  provided  other  considerations  do  not  inter- 
fere. If  Shalim  and  Shalisha  were  to  the  north-east  of 
Jerusalem,  near  Taiyibeh,  then  Saul's  route  to  the  land 
of  Benjamin  would  be  south  or  south-west,  and  pursu- 
ing the  same  direction  he  would  arrive  at  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Soba.  But  this  is  at  the  best  no  more  than 
conjecture,  and  unless  the  land  of  Zuph  extended  a 
good  distance  east  of  Soba,  the  city  in  which  the  meet- 
ing with  Samuel  took  place  could  hardly  be  sufficiently 
near  to  Rachel's  sepulchre.  The  signification  of  the 
name  Zuph  is  too  doubtful  to  be  of  use  in  identifying 
the  place.  Zophim  is  usually  considered  to  signify 
watchmen  or  lookers -out,  hence  prophets,  in  which 
sense  the  author  of  the  Targum  has  actually  rendered 
1  Sam.  ix,  5 — "they  came  into  the  land  in  which  was 
a  prophet  of  Jehovah."  —  Smith.  Rabbi  Schwarz  re- 
gards the  name  Zuph  as  having  the  same  root  (from 
nSil,  to  spy  out),  and  thiidis  it  denotes  an  eminence  or 
look-out.  He  also  (Palest,  p.  156)  ingeniously  traces 
Saul's  route,  and  seeks  to  identify  "the  land  of  Zuph" 
with  Ramathaim-zophim  itself.  Wolcott  (in  the  Bi- 
blioth.  Sacra,  i,  604)  suggests  that  the  city  of  Zipk  (so 
the  name  reads  in  the  Kethib  and  Sept.)  gave  its  name 
to  this  whole  region;  but  this  town  was  too  far  south 
for  that.  It  is  probable  that  the  district  in  question 
was  a  wide  one,  at  least  from  north  to  south,  and  ex- 
tended from  the  hills  of  Ephraim  to  the  vicinity  of 
Bethlehem.     See  Ramah. 

Zur  (Heb.  Tsu?;  'n^liJ,  a  ?-oc^-,  being  substantially  the 
same  as  the  Heb.  name  of  Ty7-e  [q.  v.]  ;  Sept.  Soi'ip  v.  r. 
'laovp;  Vulg.  Sur),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  Third  named  of  the  five  princes  of  Jlidian  who 
were  slain  by  the  Israelites  when  Balaam  fell  ( Numb. 
xxxi,  8).  B.C.  1618.  His  daughter  Cozbi  was  killed 
by  Phinehas,  together  with  her  paramour  Zimri,  the 
Simeonitish  chieftain  (xxv,  15).  He  apjiears  to  have 
been  in  some  way  subject  to  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites 
(Josh,  xiii,  21). 

2.  Second  named  of  the  eight  sons  of  Jehiel  (the 
founder  of  Gibeon)  by  his  wife  Maachah  (1  Chron.  viii, 
30;  ix,36).     B.C.  post  1612. 

Zii'riel  (Heb.  Tsuriel',  ^Nin^IlS,  my  rock  is  God; 
Sept.  Zovpi/jX;  Vulg.  Sui-iel),  the  son  of  Abihail  and 
chief  of  the  Merarite  Levites  at  the  time  of  the  Exode 
(Numb,  iii,  35).     B.C.  1658. 

Zurishad'dai  (Heb.  Tsurishadday' ,  'i'n^'^"l''i£,  my 
roch  is  the  Almighty  =Zuriel  [comp.  Ammishaddai  in 
the  context];  Sept.  EovpianSai;  Vulg.  Surisaddai), 
the  father  of  Shehimiel,  which  latter  was  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  at  the  time  of  the  Exode  (Numb,  i,  6; 
ii,  12;  vii,  36,  41 ;  x,  19).     B.C.  ante  1658. 

Zu'zim  (Heb.  only  in  the  plur.  and  with  the  art. 
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haz-Ztizini',  Qin'ln,  (he  Zuzites ;  Sept.  translates  jSm; 
ia-)(vpa,  like  Jerome  in  Qiutst.  Ileh.  "gentes  fortes;"  but 
the  Vulg.  lias  Zuzim;  A.  Y.  "the  Zuzims"),  the  name 
of  an  ancient  people,  who,  lying  in  the  path  ofChedor- 
laomcr  and  his  allies,  were  attacked  and  overthrown  hy 
them  (Gen.  xiv,  5  only).  Of  tlie  etymology  or  sigiiili- 
cation  of  the  name  notliing  is  known.  The  Sept.,  Tar- 
gum  of  Onkelos,  and  Samar.  version  ([)erhaps  reading  or 
mistaking  for  C^TIT^')  render  it  '-strong  people."  The 
Arabic  version  of  Saadiah  (in  Walton's  I'oJijijlof)  gives 
ed-Daliakin,  by  which  it  is  uncertain  whether  a  proper 
name  or  an  appellative  is  intended.  Others  understand 
by  it  "  the  wanderers"  (Le  Clerc,  from  TIT)  or  "dwarfs" 
(Michaelis,  «S(;/)/)/.  No.  GOG).  Hardly  more  ascertain- 
able is  the  situation  which  the  Zuzim  occupied.  The 
progress  of  the  invaders  was  from  north  to  south.  They 
first  encountered  the  Kephaim  in  Ashteroth-karnaim 
(near  the  Leja,  in  the  north  of  the  Haiiran);  next  the 
Zuzim  in  Ham;  and  next  the  Emim  in  Shaveh-kir- 
iathaim.  The  last-named  place  has  not  been  identi- 
fied, but  was  probably  not  far  north  of  the  Arnon. 
There  is  therefore  some  plausibility  in  the  suggestion 
of  Ewald  (Gesch.  i,  308,  note),  provided  it  is  etymologi- 
cally  correct,  that  Ham,  On,  is  CS',  Am,  i.e.  Ammon; 
and  thus  that  the  Zuzim  inhabited  the  countr}'  of  the 
Ammonites,  and  were  identical  with  the  Zamzummim 
(q.  v.),  who  are  known  to  have  been  exterminated  and 
succeeded  in  their  land  by  the  Ammonites. — Smith. 
See  Jotirn.  Sac.  Lit.  Jan.  1852,  p.  303.  See  Canaan- 
it  k. 

ZTwick,  JoHANN,  preacher  and  Reformer  in  the  city 
and  region  of  Constance,  Switzerland,  was  born  about 
liOG.  He  studied  theologj-  and  jurisprudence,  being 
made  doctor  of  laws  at  Padua,  and  priest  about  1518. 
He  then  came  under  the  influence  of  Luther  and  Zwin- 
gli,  married,  and  entered  on  a  pastorate  at  Riedlingen  in 
1522;  from  which  he  was  exjielled,  on  account  of  his 
evangelical  tendencies,  by  the  Nuremberg  Diet  of  1525. 
After  a  time  he  was  associated  with  Ambrose  Blarer  as 
preacher,  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  Reformation  at  Con- 
stance, which  was  brought  to  a  successful  consimimation 
in  1531.  Zwick  was  especially'  concerned  with  the  set- 
tling of  plans  for  the  education  of  the  young,  and  with 
the  introduction  of  an  order  of  discipline  in  the  Church. 
After  the  completion  of  such  labors,  the  preachers  of 
Constance  engaged  in  the  work  of  extending  the  Refor- 
mation over  surrounding  regions  in  Wiirtemberg  and 
Switzerland,  Blarer  being  prominent  in  such  service, 
while  Zwick  was  by  that  fact  obliged  to  restrict  his 
efforts  to  more  limited  areas.  He  gave  twelve  j'ears  of 
most  arduous  and  exacting  toil  to  the  Church,  and  ex- 
hausted his  entire  patrimony  before  he  applied  to  the 
council  (1538)  that  provision  might  be  made  for  his  sup- 
port. The  union  efforts  of  Bucer  engaged  the  attention 
of  Zwick  in  common  with  the  Protestant  clergy  in  gen- 
eral, but  did  not  commend  themselves  to  his  judgment, 
though  Luther's  personality  had  somewhat  impressed 
him  at  the  Wittenberg  Concord  (May,  1530);  and  he 
thouglit  that  some  concessions  might  be  made  to  a  man 
so  eminent,  especially  since  a  meaning  which  the  Swiss 
churches  could  endorse  might  be  ftumd  in  the  great  Re- 
former's doctrine  of  the  bodily  presence  in  the  sacra- 
ment. He  was  eventually,  however,  constrained  to  see 
that  no  true  agreement  was  possible  upon  this  question  ; 
and  his  influence,  joined  with  that  of  the  other  clergy- 
men of  Constance,  gave  to  that  city  the  unpleasant  no- 
toriety of  being  the  only  one  which  had  not  replied  to 
Luther's  agreement  with  Bucer.  Zwick  was  also  in- 
volved in  the  Schwenkfeldian  disputes.  He  obtained 
possession  of  manuscripts  written  by  Schwenkfeld,  cir- 
culated them  among  friends,  and  aided  in  bringing  the 
writings  of  Vadian  against  that  agitator  before  the  pub- 
lic. Zwick  died  as  the  clouds  of  the  Smalcald  war  be- 
gan looming  in  the  distance.  After  being  repeatedly 
unwell,  he  went  to  Bischoffszell,  in  Thurgovia,  to  minis- 


ter to  an  orphaned  congregation,  in  which  the  ravages 
of  pestilence  were  carrying  away  from  ten  to  thirty 
adults,  and  as  many  children,  in  each  week  to  the  grave, 
lie  was  himself  attacked,  and  lay  for  several  weeks  re- 
joicing in  the  triumplis  of  faiih,  and  died  Oct.  23,  1542. 
Dr.  Voegeii,  the  piiysician  whuui  Constance  had  sent  to 
care  for  her  favorite  preacher,  came  away  from  the  sick- 
bed, where,  lie  said,  he  had  learned  how  to  die,  and  soon 
followed  his  friend  into  tlie  otiicr  world.  Zwick  was  con- 
stantly busy  with  his  pen;  but  he  preferred  to  pulilisli 
the  works  of  others  rather  than  his  own  productions. 
He  caused  the  publication  of  a  Ldlin-Getmiin  Xcw  Tes- 
ttimcnt  at  Zurich  in  1535,  and  wrote  a  preface  for  it. 
He  also  prepared  a  nimilier  of  catechisms.  His  princi- 
pal iuiiiortance  to  literature  lies,  however,  in  llie  held  of 
iiymnology.  He  issued  a  liymn-book  in  153(;  (V),  and 
a  second  enlarged  edition  in  15K),  A  collection  of  Latin 
hymns  and  prayers  for  educateti  young  people,  entitled 
Rhapsodid',  whose  date  and  authorsliip  were  long  un- 
known, has  recently  been  found  attril)uted  to  Zwick  in 
a  note  of  the  Kith  century  written  in  the  Zurich  copy 
of  the  INiiipsorlicB.  See  Zwick,  iro//.-.s'  and  Lfllcrit,  gen- 
erally unpublished ;  Schelhorn,  .Sdiiimlinit/iii  Jlir  d.  Ce- 
■schichtc,  i,  41  sq. ;  the  more  recent  biographies  of  Blarer; 
and  Herzog,  Re(d-Iuici/lclop.  s.  v, 

Zwingli  (Zvp-ingle,  or  Zuingli ;  Lat.  Zirinf/Uus 
or  Ziiiii;//iiis),  IJi.iMcii,  the  prime  mover  in  tlie  Reforma- 
tion in  Switzerland  nearly  as  niuch  as  Luther  in  Cer- 
manj',  was  born  Jan.  1, 1481,  in  Wild liaus,  a  village  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Toggeubiirg,  in  the  (J'anton  of  St,  (Jail. 
Such  was  the  precocity  which  he  displayed  in  his  youth 
that  his  father  resolved  to  sen<l  him  to  Basel  to  be  edu- 
cated. He  made  such  rapid  progress  in  his  studies  that 
he  soon  accomplished  the  work  upon  the  prosecution  of 
which  he  had  entered  at  Basel,  and  he  was  removed  to 
Berne,  and  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Lupulus,  a  distin- 
guished scholar  of  his  dav,  with  whom  he  studied  for 
some  time.  The  Dominican  monks  in  this  place,  attract- 
ed by  his  talents  and  rising  reputation,  sought  to  entrap 
him  into  their  order;  but  his  father,  in  order  to  remove 
him  from  the  scene  of  temptation,  sent  him  off  to  Vien- 
na. Here  he  remained  for  a  brief  period  and  then  re- 
turned to  Basel,  where  he  pursued  his  tlieological  stud- 
ies. Under  the  instruction  of  Thomas  Wyttenbach, 
he  was  led  into  a  more  liberal  course  of  study  than  the- 
ological students  had  been  wont  to  pursue.  The  charms 
of  the  classics  were  unfolded  to  him  under  the  tuition 
of  his  learned  master,  and  were  cheerfully  substituted 
for  the  dry  husks  of  scholastic  theology.  In  150G  he 
became  a  pastor  in  (ilarus,  not  far  from  his  native  vil- 
lage. Here  he  devoted  himself  most  diligently  to  the 
study  of  God's  Word,  copying  with  his  own  hand 
the  original  of  Paul's  Epistles,  and  transferring  it  to 
memory.  During  the  same  period  he  mingled  in  the 
strife  of  arms  against  the  French.  Influences  which 
we  will  not  stop  to  explain  induced  him  to  leave 
(ilarus  and  become  pastor  in  Einsieileln,  a  famous 
spot  in  popish  pilgrimage  and  superstition,  where  he 
preached  doctrines  which  he  had  drawn  from  his  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  anil  when,  in  1519,  he  was 
called  to  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Zurich,  he  pro- 
claimed the  same  truths  which  he  had  preached  in  the 
Church  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Hermitage  in  Einsiedeln. 
;\fultitudes  flocked  to  hear  him.  attracted  by  the  novelty 
of  the  doctrines  he  taught  and  the  eloquence  with  which 
he  spoke.  He  delivered  expository  discourses  on  Mat- 
thew and  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  of  Peter,  The  ef- 
fect of  his  honest  preaching  of  the  Gospel  soon  became 
apparent  in  the  city  and  country,  and  his  general  char- 
acter and  opinions  produced  a  deep  and  iniiversal  sen- 
sation. While  this  state  of  transition  was  so  marked, 
the  crisis  was  hasteneil,  in  15IK,  by  the  arrival  of  .Sam- 
son, the  seller  of  indidgences.  The  tratlic  in  these 
"Roman  wares"  roused  the  indignation  of  Zwingli, 
and  led  to  a  keen  exposure  and  a  successful  resistance. 
Luther's  writings  were,  at  the  same  time,  largely  circu- 
lated at  the  recommendation  of  the  Reformer.     The 
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plague  broke  out,  and,  during  its  continuance,  though 
weak  himself  from  exhaustion,  Zwingli  assiduously 
tended  the  sick  and  dying.  His  zealous  labors  grew  in 
number  and  results,  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  was 
more  distinctly  apprehended  by  him  ;  but  the  friends  of 
the  popedom  were  enraged,  and  Zwingli  was  tried,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1523,  on  a  charge  of  heresy.  Kome  gained  noth- 
ing by  the  trial.  Zwingli  presented  sixty -seven  prop- 
ositions, and  defended  them  from  Scripture.  The  Ke- 
former  gathered  courage  with  growing  ditHculties,  and 
in  1524  the  Council  of  Zurich  remodelled  the  public 
worship  according  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  Zwingli. 
Pictures,  statues,  and  relics  were  removed  from  the 
churches,  and  mass  was  abolished.  Opposition  to  the 
Reformed  doctrines  was  meanwhile  gathering  in  the 
other  cantons.  The  question  arose,  whether  each  can- 
ton was  free  to  choose  its  own  form  of  religion,  or 
whether  the  Confederation  should  interfere ;  Zurich 
contended  for  its  individual  liberty  and  independence, 
but  was  opposed  by  the  Waldstiitter,  or  tiie  primitive 
democratic  cantons  of  Schwytz,  Unterwald,  Uri,  and 
Lucerne.  The  triumph  of  the  Reformation  at  Berne 
and  other  places  threw  those  forest  cantons  into  wilder 
commotion,  and,  in  consonance  with  their  views  of  their 
federal  polity,  they  took  up  arms  for  Kome.  Zurich, 
encouraged  by  Zwingli,  called  out  its  troops  and  put  it- 
self into  a  posture  of  defence.  Efforts  were  made  to 
maintain  peace,  but  it  was  of  no  long  duration,  and  after 
various  diplomatic  negotiations,  hostilities  tinally  com- 
menced. Zurich  had  also  lost  somewhat  of  its  earlier 
evangelical  purit}',  while  the  neighboring  states  were 
conspiring  for  its  ruin.  In  the  awful  emergency,  when 
the  public  mind  was  alarmed  by  a  series  of  omens  and 
prodigies,  the  Reformer  maintained  tranquillity.  The 
war  began.  Zurich  was  cowardly,  dilator}',  and  far 
from  being  prepared;  but  the  horn  of  the  enemy  ech- 
oed among  their  liills,  and  the  devoted  Zwingli  mount- 
ed his  caparisoned  horse,  took  farewell  of  his  wife  and 
children,  and  went  forth  as  a  patriot  and  warrior  to 
share  in  the  common  danger.  His  official  position  in 
the  army,  however,  was  that  of  chaplain,  according  to 
Swiss  custom.  The  Zurichers  marched  to  meet  the 
Waldstatter,  but  were  defeated  at  Cappel  with  great 
slaughter,  Oct.  11, 1531.  Zwingli  was  found,  after  the 
battle,  h'ingon  his  back  and  his  eyes  upturned  to  heav- 
en, with  his  helmet  on  his  head,  and  his  battle-axe  in 
his  hand.  He  had  been  struck  near  the  commence- 
ment of  the  engagement,  and  then  as  he  fell  and  reeled, 
he  was  several  times  pierced  with  a  lance.  According 
to  some  accounts,  he  was  wounded  while  stooping  to 
comfort  a  dying  soldier.  His  last  audible  words  were, 
"What  of  that?  They  can  indeed  kill  the  body,  but 
they  cannot  kill  the  soul."  He  was  living  when  dis- 
covered in  the  evening;  but  the  infuriated  fanatics  soon 
despatched  him.  Next  day  his  dead  body  was  barbar- 
ously (juartered  and  burned.  Thus  perished  this  hero- 
martyr.  A  plain  monument  in  granite,  erected  in  1838, 
marks  the  spot  where  he  died. 

But  the  Protestant  faith  gained  the  victory  not  in 
Zurich  alone,  nor  was  Zwingli  the  only  Swiss  reformer. 
CEcolampadius  did  a  good  work  at  Basel.  In  Berne, 
also,  the  Reformation  was  successful.  The  Reformation 
being  not  only  a  religious  movement,  but  in  some  re- 
spects a  political  one,  it  attracted  to  its  support  many 
persons  who  were  contending  for  the  spread  of  more 
liberal  opinions  throughout  Switzerland.  Zwingli  was 
a  patriot,  and  those  who  were  immediately  associated 
with  him  were  patriots,  and  he  believed  that  there  could 
be  no  influence  so  potent  to  reach  and  transform  the 
characters  of  his  coinitrymen  as  the  Gospel.  There 
was  substantial  agreement  between  Luther  and  Zwingli 
on  all  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  faith.  On 
the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist  there  was,  however,  a  rad- 


ical difference  of  opinion.  Luther  held  to  "consubstan- 
tiation,"  declaring  that  there  were  present,  in  some  mys- 
terious way,  the  body  and  the  blood  of  tlie  Lord  Jesus 
in  the  elements  administered  at  the  Lord's  supper; 
while  Zwingli  contended  that  the  sacrament  was  de- 
signed to  be  merely  a  reminder  of  the  suffirings  and 
death  of  the  Saviour.  The  controversy  was  a  bitter 
one.  Neither  party  could  convince  the  otlur.  All  that 
could  be  done  was  to  lay  down  fourteen  articles  of  faith 
which  were  to  be  received  by  both  parties  on  the  basis 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  But  these  minor  contro- 
versies, for  such  they  seem  to  us  to  be,  must  have  lost 
all  their  interest  in  the  presence  of  the  grave  dangers 
which  threatened  the  very  existence  itself  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Switzerland.  Zwingli  led  the  Reform  move- 
ment in  the  other  (ierman  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and 
attended  the  conference  at  Berne  in  1528,  which  result- 
ed in  the  abolition  of  the  mass.  He  was  invited  to  a 
personal  conference  with  Luther  and  Melaiicthon  at 
Marburg,  September,  1529,  to  adjust  the  onl_v  serious 
doctrinal  difference  between  them  on  the  eucharistic 
Presence.  He  counselled  energetic  measures  for  the 
promotion  of  the  Reform  in  his  native  land,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  policy  of  hesitation  which  prevailed  in 
Berne.  He  also  entered  into  bold  political  combina- 
tions with  Philip  of  Hesse  for  the  triumidi  of  the  Prot- 
estant cause  in  Germany,  and  addressed  the  emperor  of 
Germanv  and  the  king  of  France  with  a  confession  of 
his  faith.  Zwingli  was  a  bold  Reformer,  an  able  schol- 
ar, an  eloquent  preacher,  a  patriotic  republican,  and  far- 
sighted  statesman.  He  lacked  the  genius  and  depth 
of  Luther  and  Calvin,  the  learning  of  ISIelancthon  and 
Qilcolampadius ;  but  he  was  their  equal  in  honesty  of 
purpose,  integrity  of  character,  heroic  courage,  and  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  Reformation,  and  sur|iassed  them 
in  Iiberalitj\  His  prominent  intellectual  trait  was 
clear,  strong  common-sense. 

Zwingli's  principal  works  are  a  Commentary  on  the 
True  and  False  Jidhjion  (1625) : — a  sermon  On  Providence 
(preached  at  Marburg,  1529)  : — his  Confession  of  Faith, 
addressed  to  Charles  V  of  Germany  (1630) : — a  similar 
Exposition  of  Faith,  addressed  to  Francis  I  of  France 
(July,  1531,  three  months  before  his  death).  This  last 
document  is  clear,  bold,  spirited,  and  full  of  hope  for  the 
triumph  of  the  truth  ;  warns  the  king  against  the  slan- 
derous misrepresentations  of  Protestant  doctrines,  and 
entreats  him  to  give  free  course  to  the  Gospel,  and  to 
forgive  the  boldness  with  which  he  dared  to  approach 
his  majest}-.  A  few  years  afterwards  (1536)  Calvin 
dedicated,  in  a  most  eloquent  preface,  his  famous  Chris- 
tian Institutes  to  the  same  monarch,  but  with  equal 
want  of  direct  success.  Zwingli  represents  onlv  the 
first  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Cliurch.  His 
work  was  completed  after  his  death  bv  his  successor, 
Bullinger,  at  Zurich,  and  still  more  by  Calvin  at  Gene- 
va. See  //.  Zwinrjlii  Opera,  edit.  Schuler  and  Schult- 
hess  (Zurich,  1828-42,  8  vols.) ;  a  popular  edition  of 
his  Works  by  Christoffel  (ibid.  1843  sq.  15  vols.); 
Bioffrapkies  of  Zwimjli,  bj'  Myconius  (1536),  Niischel- 
er  (1776),  Hess  (1811;  transl.  by  Aikin,  Loud.  1812), 
Schuler  (1819),  Hottinger  (1843;  transl.  by  Thomas  C. 
Porter,  Harrisburg,  1856),  Robins  (in  BiUivtheca  Sacra 
for  1851),  Roder  (1856),  Christoffel  (1857;  transl.  by 
John  Cochran,  Edinburgh,  1858),  Giider  (in  Herzog's 
Real-EncyUop.  1864),  and  especially  Miirikofer  {Vhich 
Zwiyiffli  nach  den  Quellen  [Leipsic,  1867-69,  2  vols.]). 
On  the  theological  system  of  Zwingli,  see  Zeller,  Das 
theol.  System  Zu-iiiijWs  ( 1 583) ;  Siegwart,  Ulrich  Zwinyli: 
der  Charakter  seiner  Theoloyie  (1855) ;  Spiirri,  Zicinyli- 
Studien  (1866).  Compare  also  D'Aubigne,  History  of  the 
Reformation,  vol.  iv;  Hagenbach,  Geschichte  der  Re- 
formation (1870),  p.  183  sq. ;  and  Fisher,  The  Refomna- 
tion  (1873),  p.  137  sq. 
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